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SOME  ACCOUNT 


THE    LIFE   AND   WRITINGS 


EDWARD  GIBBON,  ESQ. 


It  cannot  be  necessary  to  inform  the  admirers  of  Gibbon 
from  what  source  the  principal  facts  in  the  following 
sketch  have  been  derived.  Conscious  of  the  strong  claims 
he  had  to  the  respect  of  his  countrymen,  our  historian 
thought,  without  impropriety,  that  they  would  be  gratified 
■with  a  more  detailed  account  of  his  life  than  could  have 
been  given  by  his  friends ;  and  sat  down  to  write  his  per- 
sonal history  at  a  time  when  his  opinions  were  matured, 
and  when  he  was  disposed  to  look  back  with  impartiality 
on  his  various  studies.  In  the  very  interesting  volumes 
published  by  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Sheffield,  Mr.  Gibbon 
has  delineated  his  character,  analyzed  his  mind,  and  re- 
corded his  errors  and  his  prejudices  with  so  much  appa- 
rent candour,  that  he  seems  fiiUy  entitled  to  all  the 
confidence  which  is  usually  bestowed  on  the  biography 
that  is  wTitten  by  a  friend  or  a  stranger.  There  may  be, 
inileed,  some  danger  lest  vanity  should  multiply  works  of 
this  description  ;  but  as  long  as  human  nature  continues 
to  be  a  favourite  object  of  study,  the  memoirs  of  srcn 
MI  N  as  Gibbon,  written  by  themselves,  must  be  considered 
as  superior  in  interest  and  importance,  to  all  the  informa- 
tion which  can  be  collected  from  friends  or  companions. 

I'd  ward  Gibbon  was  descended  from  an  ancient  family 
of  that  name  in  Kent.*  His  grandfather,  Edward  Gibbon, 
a  citizen  of  London,  was  appointed  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  customs,  under  the  Tory  administration  of  the 
last  four  years  of  Queen  Anne,  and  was  praised  by  Lord 
Bi'lin'jbroke  for  his  knowledge  of  commerce  and  finance. 

li'  was  elected  one  of  the  directors  of  the  unfortunate 
"th  Sea  Company,  in  the  year  1716,  at  which  time  he 

111   acquired  an  independent   fortune   of  £60,000,   the 

vliiile  of  which  he  lost  when  die  company  failed  in  1720. 
Till'  sum  of  £10,000,  however,  was  allowed  for  his  main- 
tniance,  and  on  this  foundation  he  reared  another  fortune, 
■  •  much  inferior  to  the  first,  and  secured  a  part  of  it  in 
purchase  of  landed  property.     He  died  in  December 

i  I  11),  at  his  house  at  Putney,  and  by  his  last  will  enriched 
two  dauffliters,  at  the  expense  of  his  son  Edward,  who  had 

11  inied  against  his  consent. 


\n  account  of  the  family  of  Gibbon  appeared  in  the  Oentlemau's 
i/ine  for  178ti.  so  intcrestuig  that  our  autnor  requested  Mr.  S'ichylas 


Tliis  son  was  sent  to  Cambridge,  where,  at  Emanuel 
College,  he  "  passed  through  a  regular  course  of  acade- 
mical discipline,"  but  left  it  without  a  degree,  and  after- 
wards travelled.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  was  chosen, 
in  1734,  member  of  parliament  for  the  borough  of  Peters- 
field,  and  in  1741  for  Southampton.  In  parliament  he 
joined  the  party  which,  af^er  a  long  contest,  fiaally  drove 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  and  his  friends  from  their  places. 
Our  author  has  not  concealed,  that,  "  in  the  pursuit  of  an 
unpopular  minister,  he  gTatified  a  private  revenge  against 
the  oppressor  of  his  family  in  the  South  Sea  persecution." 
Walpole,  however,  was  not  that  oppressor,  for  ]\Ir.  Coxe 
has  clearly  proved,  that  he  frequently  endeavoured  to  stem 
the  torrent  of  parliamentary  vengeance,  and  to  incline  the 
sentiments  of  the  House  to  terms  of  moderation. 

Edwai-d  Gibbon,  our  illustrious  historian,  was  bom  at 
Putney,  April  27,  O.  S.  1737.  His  mother  was  Judith 
Porten,  the  daughter  of  a  merchant  of  London.  He  was 
the  eldest  of  five  brothers  and  a  sister,  all  of  whom  died 
in  their  infancy.  He  has  a  reflection  on  the  circumstances 
of  his  birth,  in  which  those  who  are  capable  of  reflection 
should  oftener  indulge  ;  it  relates  to  blessings  which  a 
thinking  man  will  contemplate  with  no  common  gratitude. 
"  My  lot,"  he  says,  "  might  have  been  that  of  a  slave,  a 
savage,  or  a  peasant :  nor  can  I  reflect  witliout  pleasure 
on  the  bounty  of  nature,  which  cast  my  birtli  in  a  free  and 
civilized  country,  in  an  age  of  science  and  philosophy,  in 
a  family  of  honourable  rank,  and  decently  endowed  with 
the  gifts  of  fortune." 

In  infancy,  his  constitution  was  uncommonly  feeble, 
but  he  was  nursed  with  much  tenderness  by  his  maiden 
aunt  Mrs.  Catherine  Porten ;  and  received  such  iiistnic- 
tion,  during  intervals  of  health,  as  his  years  admitted.  At 
the  age  of  seven,  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Mr.  John 
Kirkby,  the  author  of  Arro  math  f.s,  a  philosophical  fiction. 
In  his  ninth  year,  January  1746,  he  was  sent  to  a  school 
at  Kingston  upon  Tliames,  kept  by  Dr.  VVoodeson  and 
his  assistants :  but  even  here  his  studies  were  frequently 
inteiTupted  by  sickness,  nor  does  he  speak  with  rapture 

to  procure  the  address  of  the  wTiter.  and  ackuowledse  in  a  verv  hundsome 
nuinner  his  obligations  to  both.    See  Uent.  Mag,  vol.  Ixiv.  p.  5. 
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eitlier  of  his  proficiency  or  of  the  school  itself.  In  17-17, 
on  his  motlier"s  death,  he  was  recalled  home,  where  during 
a  residence  of  two  years,  principally  under  the  eye  of  his 
affectionate  aunt,  he  appears  to  have  acquired  that  passion 
for  reading  which  predominated  during  tlie  wliole  of  his 
life. 

In  1749,  he  was  entered  in  Westminster  school,  of 
which  Dr.  John  NicoU  was  at  that  time  head  master. 
^^'ithin  the  space  of  two  years,  he  reached  tlie  tliird  form  ; 
but  his  application  was  so  frequently  rendered  useless  by 
sickness  and  debility,  that  it  was  determined  to  send  him 
to  Bath.  Here,  and  at  Putney,  he  recovered  his  health  so 
far  as  to  be  able  to  return  to  his  books,  and  as  he  ap- 
proached his  sixteenth  year,  his  disorder  entirely  left  him. 
The  fretpient  intcmiptions,  however,  which  he  had  met 
with,  and  probably  a  dread  of  the  confined  air  of  the  city 
of  Westminster,  had  induced  his  father  to  place  him  at 
F.sher  in  Surrey,  in  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Philip  Francis, 
the  translator  of  Horace.  But  his  hopes  were  ai^in  frus- 
trated. Mr.  Francis  preferred  the  pleasures  of  London  to 
the  instruction  of  his  pupils ;  and  our  scholar,  without 
further  preparation,  was  hurried  to  Oxford,  wliere,  on 
April  3,  1752,  before  he  had  accomplished  his  fifteenth 
year,  he  was  matriculated  as  a  gentleman  commoner  of 
Magdalen  College. 

To  Oxford,  he  informs  us,  he  brought  "a  stock  of 
erudition  that  miijlit  have  puzzled  a  doctor,  and  a  degree 
of  ignorance  of  which  a  school -boy  would  have  been 
ashamed."  During  the  three  last  years,  although  sickness 
interrupted  a  regidar  course  of  instruction,  his  fondness 
for  books  had  increased,  and  he  was  permitted  to  indulge 
it  by  ranging  over  the  shelves  witliout  plan  or  design. 
This  indiscriminate  appetite  subsided  by  degrees  in  the 
historical  line,  and  he  perused  with  the  greatest  avidity 
such  historical  books  as  came  in  his  way,  gratifying  a 
curiosity  of  which  he  coiM  not  trace  the  source,  and  sup- 
plying wants  which  he  could  not  express.  In  this  course 
of  desultory  reading  he  seems  unconsciously  to  liave  been 
led  to  that  particular  branch  in  whicli  he  was  afterwards 
to  excel.  But  whatever  connexion  this  had  with  his  more 
distant  life,  it  was  by  no  means  favourable  to  his  acade- 
mical pursuits.  He  was  exceedingly  deficient  in  classical 
learning,  and  went  to  Oxford  without  either  the  taste  or 
preparation  which  could  enable  him  to  reap  the  advantages 
of  academical  education.  Tliis  may  probably  account  for 
the  harshness  with  which  he  speaks  of  the  English  universi- 
ties. I  le  informs  us  that  he  spent  fourteen  months  at  Mag- 
dalen College,  which  proved  the  most  idle  and  unprofitable 
of  his  whole  life  ;  but  why  they  were  so  idle  and  unprofit- 
able, we  cannot  leam  from  his  Memoirs.  If  he  still  pur- 
sued his  desultory  course  of  reading,  they  co\M  not  be 
altogether  improfitable,  although  they  might  be  idle  as  to 
the  purposes  of  academical  studies.  To  the  carelessness 
of  his  tutors,  indeed,  he  appears  to  have  had  some  reason 
to  object ;  but  he  allows  that  he  was  disposed  to  gaiety 
and  to  late  hours,  and  therefore  complains,  with  little  jus- 
tice, that  he  was  not  taught  what  he  was  disposed  to 
neglect.  In  his  examination  of  the  history  of  our  univer- 
sities, he  would  bring  us  back  to  the  tyranny  of  priests 
and  monks  ;  but  he  who  cannot  distingviish  between  the 
priests  and  monks  of  a  barbarous  age,  and  the  clergy  of 
the  present  period,  wants  at  least  one  of  the  qualifications 

•  Olil  nmiid  Parkfr.  thf  bookifllcr  at  Oxford,  eives  us  a  fr«-  IraiK  of 
Gibbon  whrfi  At  rollree.  "  I  know  him  per^onallv.  lie  was  a  singular 
character,  and  but  tittle  connected  with  the  yoiiiiit  K'ntiemen  of  his  colh-ire. 
They  admit  at  Magdalen  College  only  men  of  fortune;  no  commoners. 


of  an  historian.  It  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  that  he  has 
recorded  his  prejudices  against  the  universities,  because 
those  prejudices  appear  to  have  been  conceived  in  his 
maturer  years,  lliis  is,  at  least,  suspicious.  When  he 
sat  down  to  write  his  Memoirs,  the  memoirs  of  an  emi- 
nent and  accomplished  schohu-,  he  found  a  blank  which  is 
seldom  found  in  the  biography  of  English  scholars,  the 
eiuly  displays  of  genius,  the  laudable  emulation,  and  the 
well-earned  honotirs ;  he  found  that  he  owed  no  fame  to 
his  academical  residence,  and  therefore  determined  that  no 
fame  should  be  derivable  from  a  university  education. 

When  he  first  left  .Magdalen  College,  he  informs  us,  that 
his  tiiste  for  books  began  to  revive  ;  and  that,  "  unprovided 
with  original  learning,  uninformed  in  the  habits  of  think- 
ini,  unskilled  in  the  arts  of  composition,  he  resolved  to 
write  a  book."  Tlie  title  of  tliis  first  essay  was  "  Tlie  Age 
of  Scsostris,"  the  sheets  of  which  he  afterwards  destroyed. 
On  his  return  to  college,  want  of  advice,  experience,  and 
occupation,  betrayed  him  into  improprieties  of  conduct, 
late  hours,  ill-chosen  company,  and  inconsiderate  expense. 
Industry  became  afterwards  so  much  a  habit  with  Mr. 
Gibbon,  that  we  are  not  to  wonder  if  he  wishes  to  bestow 
a  share  of  the  blame  of  his  youthful  idleness  on  the  negli- 
gence of  his  tutors,  or  the  constitution  of  his  college.* 

In  the  frame  of  his  mind,  however,  there  appears  to 
have  been  originally  a  considerable  proportion  of  juvenile 
arrogance  and  caprice.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  his  reading 
became  of  the  religious  kind  ;  and  after  bewildering  him- 
self in  tlie  errors  of  the  church  of  Rome,  he  was  converted 
to  its  doctrines,  if  that  can  be  called  a  conversion,  which 
was  rather  the  adoption  of  certain  opinions  by  a  boy,  who 
had  never  studied  those  of  liis  own  church.  This  change, 
in  whatever  light  it  may  be  considered,  he  imputes  prin- 
cipally to  tlie  works  of  Parsons,  the  Jesuit,  who,  in  his 
opinion,  had  urged  all  the  best  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
Roman  catholic  religion. 

Fortified  with  these,  on  the  Rth  of  June  1753,  he  so- 
lemnly abjured  what  he  calls  the  errors  of  heresy,  before 
a  catholic  priest  in  London,  and  immediately  announced 
the  important  event  to  his  father  in  a  very  laboured  ejiistle. 
His  father  regretted  the  change,  but  divulged  tlie  secret, 
and  thus  rendered  Iiis  return  to  Magdalen  College  im- 
possible. At  an  advanced  age,  and  when  he  had  learned 
to  treat  all  religions  with  equal  indifference,  our  author 
speaks  of  this  conversion  with  a  vain  respect;  declaring 
himself  not  ashamed  to  have  been  entangled  by  the  so- 
])histi-y  whicli  seduced  the  acute  and  manly  understand- 
ings of  ChiUingworth  and  Bayle.  But  perhaps  resemblance 
is  more  close  in  the  transition  which,  he  adds,  they  made 
from  superstition  to  scepticism.f 

His  father  was  now  advised  to  send  him  for  some  time 
to  Lausanne  in  Switzerland,  where  he  was  placed,  with  a 
moderate  allowance,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Pavilliard,  a 
Calvinist  minister.  Mr.  Pavilliard  was  instructed  to  re- 
claim his  pupil  from  the  errors  of  popery ;  but  as  he  could 
not  speak  English,  nor  Mr.  Gibbon  French,  some  time 
elapsed  before  much  conversation  of  any  kind  became 
practicable.  When  their  mutual  industry  had  removed 
this  obstacle,  Mr.  Pavilliard  first  secured  the  attention  and 
attachment  of  his  pupil  by  kindness,  then  directed  his 
studies  into  a  regular  plan,  and  placed  within  his  power 
such  means  of  information  as  might  remove  the  errors  into 


fine  iinrninmon  book  for  a  yoiinif  man   I  remember  sellini:  to  him — Le 
/;;/.//, p//„'.,,i/  Ortfnlaic  It" }Ur/ifht.  whirh  he  seems  much  to  have  used  for 

ami ti.s  tcir  his  Eastern  Itoman  lli'lcrv."  Gent.  Mac.  vol.  Ixiv.  p.  119. 

I  ChiUiOKWorth  certainly  became  a  >>0Ciliian  in  his  latter  Hays. 
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which  he  had  fallen.  This  judicious  method  soon  proved 
successful;  on  Christmas  day,  1754, after  "  a  full  con\-ic- 
tion,"  IMr.  Gibbon  received  the  sacrament  in  the  church 
of  Lausanne :  and  here  it  was,  he  informs  us,  that  he 
suspended  his  religious  inquiries,  acquiescing,  with  im- 
plicit behef,  in  the  tenets  and  mysteries  which  are  adopted 
by  the  general  consent  of  catholics  and  protestants. 

His  advantages,  in  other  respects,  were  so  important 
during  his  residence  at  Lausanne,  tliat  here,  for  the  first 
time,  he  appears  to  have  commenced  the  regular  process 
of  mstruction  which  laid  the  foundation  of  all  his  future 
improvements.  H  is  thirst  for  general  knowledge  returned  ; 
and  while  he  was  not  hindered  from  gratifying  his  curiosity 
in  his  former  desultory'  manner,  certam  hours  were  appro- 
priated for  certain  studies.  His  reading  had  now  a  fixed 
object,  and  that  attained,  he  felt  the  value  of  the  acquisi- 
tion, and  became  more  reconciled  to  regularity  and  system. 
He  opened  new  stores  of  learning  and  taste  by  acquiring 
a  knowledge  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  French  languages. 
Of  this  proficiency,  although  his  tutor  ought  not  to  be 
robbed  of  his  share  of  the  merit,  it  is  evident  that  Mr. 
Gibbon's  unwearied  industry  and  laudable  avidity  of 
knowledge  were  at  this  time  uncommon,  and  bespoke  a 
mind  capable  of  the  highest  attainments,  and  desemng  of 
the  highest  honours  witliin  the  compass  of  literature. 

To  mathematics  only  he  showed  a  reluctance ;  content- 
ing himself  with  understanding  the  principles  of  that 
science.  At  this  early  age  it  is  probable  he  desisted 
merely  from  finding  no  pleasure  in  mathematical  studies, 
and  nothing  to  gratify  curiosity ;  but  as  in  his  more 
mature  years  he  determined  to  undervalue  the  pursuits 
which  he  did  not  choose  to  follow,  he  takes  an  opportunity 
to  pass  a  reflection  on  the  utility  of  mathematics,  with 
which  few  will  probably  agree.  He  accuses  this  science 
of  "  hardening  the  mind  by  the  habit  of  rigid  demonstra- 
tion, so  destructive  of  tlie  finer  feelings  of  moral  evidence, 
which  must  determine  the  actions  and  opinions  of  our 
lives."  So  easy  is  it  to  find  a  plausible  excuse  for  neglect- 
ing what  we  want  the  power  or  the  inclination  to  follow. 

To  his  classical  acquirements,  while  at  Lausanne,  he 
added  the  study  of  Grotius  and  PuflendorfT,  Locke  and 
jNIontesquieu ;  and  he  mentions  Pascal's  Provincial  Let- 
ters, La  Bleterie's  Life  of  Julian,  and  Giannone's  Civil 
History  of  Naples,  as  having  remotely  contributed  to  form 
the  historian  of  the  Roman  empire.  From  Pascal,  he 
tells  us,  that  he  learned  to  manage  the  weapon  of  grave 
and  temperate  irony,  even  on  subjects  of  ecclesiastical 
solemnity  ;  foroetting  that  irony,  in  every  shape,  is  beneath 
the  dignity  of  the  historical  style,  and  subjects  the  liis- 
torian  to  the  suspicion  that  his  courage  and  his  argument 
are  exhausted.  It  is  more  to  his  credit,  that  at  this  time 
he  established  a  correspondence  with  several  literary  cha- 
racters to  whom  he  looked  for  instruction  and  direction  : 
with  Crevier  and  Breitinger,  Gesner  and  AUemand  ;  and 
that,  by  the  acuteness  of  his  remarks  and  his  zeal  for 
knowledge,  he  proved  himself  not  unworthy  of  their  con- 
fidence. He  had  an  opportunity  also  of  seeing  \'oltaire, 
who  received  him  as  an  English  youth,  but  without  any 


*  In  a  note  at  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Gibbon's  account  of  !iis  courtship, 
he  retcn  to  thi-  works  of  Housseau.  vol.  xxxiii.  The  passage  thus  re- 
ferred to.  for  which  I  am  tndehted  to  the  Monthly  Review,  is  as  folhiws. 
It  is  taken  from  a  letter  of  Housseau,  dated  June  1763.  "  You  have  given 
me  a  commission  for  Mademoiselle  Curchod,  ot  which  1  shall  accjuit 
myself  ill,  precisely  on  account  of  my  esteem  for  her.  The  coldness  of 
>lr.  (lihhnn  makes  one  think  ill  nf  him.  I  have  again  read  his  hook.  It 
is  detormed  by  the  perjH'tual  affectation  and  pursuit  of  brillinuc.v.  Mr. 
Gibbon  is  no  man  tor  me.  I  cannot  think  him  well  adaineil  to  Srademoi. 
selle  (urchotl.  He  that  does  not  know  her  value  is  unworthy  of  her  ;  he 
that  knows  it,  and  can  desert  iici ,  is  a  man  to  be  despised.    She  docs  not 


peculiar  notice  or  distinction.  Voltaire  diffused  gaiety 
around  him,  by  erecting  a  temporary  theatre,  on  which  he 
|)erfornied  his  own  favourite  characters  ;  and  Jlr.  Gibbon 
became  so  enamoured  of  the  French  stage,  as  to  lose  much 
of  his  veneration  for  Shakspeare.  He  was  now  familiar 
in  some,  and  acquainted  in  many,  families,  and  his  even- 
ings were  generally  devoted  to  cards  and  conversation, 
either  in  |7rivate  parties  or  more  numerous  assem.blies. 

During  this  alternation  of  study  and  pleasure,  he  became 
enamoured  of  a  Mademoiselle  Susan  Curchod,  a  young 
lady  whose  personal  attractions  were  embellished  by  her 
virtues  and  talents.  His  addresses  were  favoured  by  lier 
and  by  her  parents,  but  his  father,  on  being  consulted, 
expressed  the  utmost  reluctance  to  this  "  strange  alliance," 
and  Mr.  Gibbon  yielded  to  his  pleasure.  His  wound,  he 
tells  us,  was  insensibly  healed  by  time,  and  the  lady  was 
not  unhappy ;  she  afterwards  became  the  wife  of  the  cele- 
brated M.  Neckar.* 

In  1758  he  was  permitted  to  return  to  England,  after 
an  absence  of  nearly  five  years.  His  father  received  him 
with  more  kindness  than  he  expected,  and  rejoiced  in  the 
success  of  his  plan  of  education.  During  his  absence, 
his  father  had  married  his  second  wife.  Miss  Dorothea 
Patton,  whom  his  son  was  prepared  to  dislike,  but  found 
an  amiable  and  deserving  woman.  At  home  he  was  left 
at  liberty  to  consult  his  taste  in  the  choice  of  place,  com- 
pan\',  and  amusements  ;  and  his  excursions  were  bounded 
only  by  the  limits  of  the  island,  and  the  measure  of  his 
income.  He  had  now  reached  his  twenty-first  year ;  and 
some  faint  efforts  were  made  to  procure  him  the  employ- 
ment of  secretary  to  a  foreign  embassy.  His  step-motlier 
recommended  the  study  of  the  law ;  but  the  former  scheme 
did  not  succeed,  and  the  latter  he  declined.  Of  his  first 
two  years  in  England,  he  passed  about  nine  months  in 
London,  and  the  remainder  in  the  countn,'.  But  London 
had  few  charms,  except  the  common  ones  tliat  can  be 
purchased.  His  father  had  no  fixed  residence  there,  and 
no  circles  into  which  he  might  introduce  his  son.  He 
acquired  an  intimacy,  however,  in  the  house  of  David 
Mallet,  and  by  his  means  was  introduced  to  Lady  Her- 
vev's  parties.  The  want  of  society  seems  never  to  have 
given  him  much  uneasiness,  nor  does  it  appear  that  at  any 
period  of  his  life  he  knew  the  misery  of  having  hours 
which  he  could  not  fill  up.  At  his  father's  house  at  Buri- 
ton,  near  Petersfield,  in  Hampshire,  he  enjoyed  much 
leisure,  and  many  opportunities  of  adding  to  his  stock  of 
learning.  Books  became  more  and  more  the  source  of  all 
his  wishes  and  pleasures ;  and  although  his  father  en- 
deavoured to  inspire  him  with  a  love  and  knowledge  of 
farming,  he  could  not  succeed  further  than  occasionally  to 
obtain  his  company  in  such  excursions  as  are  usu:U  with 
country  gentlemen. 

The  leisure  he  could  borrow  froih  his  more  regular  plan 
of  study,  was  employed  in  perusing  the  works  of  the  best 
F.nglish  authors  since  the  revolution,  in  hopes  that  tlie 
purity  of  his  own  language,  corrupted  by  the  long  use  of 
a  foreign  idiom,  might  be  restored.  Of  Swift  and  Addi- 
son, wlio  were  recommended  by  Mallet,  he  seems  to  fix 


know  what  she  is  about :  this  man  ser\-es  her  more  effectually  than  her 
own  heart.  1  should  a  thousand  times  rather  see  him  leave  her.  tree  and 
jwor  amonj;  us.  titan  bring  her  to  be  rich  and  miserable  in  Kngland,  In 
truth  I  hope  that  Mr.  Gibbon  niav  not  come  here.  1  should  wish  to  dis- 
semble, but  I  could  not  :  I  sboiild  wish  to  do  well,  and  I  teel  that  1 
should  six>il  all."  Mr.  Gibbon  adds  to  this  reference,  "  As  an  author.  I 
sh:dl  not  appiral  from  the  iudsment,  or  taste,  or  caprice  of  Jean  .laques: 
but  that  cstraordinarv  man,  whom  I  admire  and  pity,  should  have  Iteen 
less  precipitate  in  condemning  the  monU  character  and   conduct  ot  & 
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the  true  value,  praising  Swift  for  his  manly  original  vigour, 
aiid  Addison  for  elegance  and  mildness.  The  i)erfect  com- 
position, the  nervous  lan<iuase,  and  well-tunied  i)eriods  of 
Robertson,  inflamed  him  with  the  ambitious  hope  that  he 
miffht  one  day  tread  in  his  footsteps.  But  charmed  as  he 
was  at  this  time  with  Swift  and  Addison,  Uobcrtson  and 
Hume,  well  as  he  knew  how  to  appreciate  the  excellence 
of  their  respective  styles,  he  lost  sifrht  of  every  model, 
when  he  became  a  writer  of  history,  and  formed  a  style 
peculiar  to  hmiself. 

In  1761  his  first  publication  made  its  appearance, 
under  the  title  "  Kssai  sur  I'F.tude  di-  la  Litterature,"  a 
small  volume  in  twelves.  V:at  of  tliis  had  been  written  at 
Lausanne,  and  the  whole  completed  in  London.  He  con- 
sulted Dr.  Maty,  a  man  of  extensive  learning  and  judg- 
ment, who  encouraged  him  to  publish  the  work ;  but  this 
he  would  probably  have  delayed  for  some  time,  had  not 
his  fatlier  insisted  upon  it,  tliinkini;  that  some  proof  of 
literary  talents  miE;ht  introduce  him  to  public  notice,  llie 
design  of  this  Essay  was  to  prove,  tliat  all  tlie  faculties  of 
the  mind  may  be  exercised  and  displayed  by  the  study  of 
ancient  literature,  in  opposition  to  D'Alembert  and  others 
of  the  French  encvclopedisLs,  who  contended  for  that  new 
philosophy  that  has  since  produced  such  miserable  conse- 
quences. He  introduces,  however,  a  variety  of  topics  not 
immediately  connected  with  this,  and  evinces  tliat  in  tlie 
study  of  the  belles  lettres,  and  in  criticism,  liis  range  was 
far  more  extensive  than  could  have  been  expected  from 
his  years.  His  style  approaches  to  that  of  \'oltaire,  and  is 
often  sententious  and  flippant ;  and  the  best  excuse  that 
can  be  offered  for  his  writing  in  French  is,  that  his  prin- 
cipal object  relates  to  the  literature  of  that  countr)-,  with 
which  he  seems  to  court  an  alliance,  and  with  which  it  is 
certain  he  was  more  familiar  than  with  that  of  England. 
This  Essay  accordingly  w;ls  praised  in  the  foreign  jour- 
nals, but  attracted  very  little  notice  at  home,  and  was  soon 
for.;otten.  Of  its  merits,  he  speaks  in  his  Memoirs,  with 
a  mixture  of  praise  and  blame,  but  the  former  predomi- 
nates, and  with  justice.  Had  the  French  language  been 
then  as  common  in  the  literary  world  as  it  is  now,  so 
extraordinary  a  production  from  a  young  man  would  have 
raised  very  high  expectations. 

About  the  time  when  this  Essay  appeared,  Mr.  Gibbon 
was  induced  te  embrace  the  military  profession.  He  was 
appointefl  captain  of  the  So\ith  battalion  of  the  Hampshire 
Militia,  and  for  two  years  and  a  half  endured  "  a  wander- 
ing life  of  military  senitudc."  It  is  seldom  that  the 
memoirs  of  a  literary  character  are  enlivened  by  an  inci- 
dent like  this.  Mr.  fJibbon,  as  may  be  expected,  could 
not  divest  his  mind  of  its  old  habits,  and  therefore  endea- 
voured to  unite  the  soldier  and  the  scholar.  1  le  studied 
the  art  of  war  in  the  Memoires  Militaires  of  Quintus 
Icilius,  (M.  Guichardt,)  while  from  the  discipline  and 
evolutions  of  a  modem  battalion,  he  was  acquiring  a 
clearer  notion  of  the  phalanx  and  the  legion,*  and,  what 
he  seems  to  have  valued  at  its  full  worth,  a  more  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  world,  and  snch  an  increase  of  acquaint- 


*  To  his  joanusi,  after  mfntiODini;  that  he  hat'  finished  the  pcruiial  of 
Guichardt.  hf;  adds.  "  Thus  finished  the  Memoires.  which  cave  me  a 
much  clearer  notion  of  ancient  liirlics  than  e*er  I  had  before.  Indeed  mv 
eun  mltilarp  hu^ulfdpr  was  ol  some  service  to  me,  as  I  am  well  acquainted 
with  the  iTiMrrn  di,<:t|'liiie  and  exercise  of  a  battalion.  So  that  thouyh 
moch  interior  in  .M.  I  olard  and  .M.  (iuichardt.  who  had  seen  service,  1 
am  a  iiiuct.  iN-tter  judne  than  Salmasius,  Casauboo.  or  I^iiisius  ;  mere 
Kchoian.  who  ferhaie,  had  never  seen  a  battalioD  under  arms. '  Sheffield's 
Memoirs,  vol.  li.  p.  54. 

t  "  I  would  despi-,.  an  author  regardless  of  the  K-nefit  of  his  readers  :  1 
would  admire  him  who.  solely  attentive  to  tltis  lienefit.  slinuld  be  toi.,ll>' 
inditferent  to  hi>  own  |;tnii-.  I  st-tnd  in  ii.-ithcr  o(  those  predicaineiiLs. 
iMy  own  inclination,  as  well  as  tlie  taste  of  llie  pre.'^ent  aye,  have  made  me 


ance  as  made  him  better  known  tliaii  he  could  have  been 
in  a  much  longer  time,  had  he  regularly  passed  his  sum- 
mers at  Bunton  and  his  winters  in  London.  lie  snatched 
also  some  hours  from  his  military  duties  for  study ;  and 
upon  tlie  whole,  altliough  he  does  not  look  back  with 
much  pleasure  on  tliis  period  of  his  life,  he  permits  the 
reader  to  smile  at  the  advantages  which  the  historian  of 
the  Roman  empire  derived  from  the  captain  of  the  1  lamp- 
shire  grenadiers.  At  the  peace  in  1762-3,  his  regiment 
Wits  disbanded,  and  he  resumed  his  studies,  the  reguUuity 
of  which  had  been  so  much  interrupted,  that  he  speaks  of 
now  entering  on  a  new  plan.  After  hesitating,  probably 
not  long,  between  the  mathematics  and  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, he  gave  the  preference  to  the  latter,  and  pursued 
his  reading  with  vigour. 

But  whatever  he  read,  or  studied,  he  appears  to  have 
read  and  studied  with  a  view  to  historical  composition, 
and  he  aspired  to  the  character  of  a  historiim  long  before 
he  could  fix  upon  a  subject.  Such  early  predilection  is 
not  uncommon.  It  was  the  case  particularly  with  Dr. 
Robertson,  and  probably  is  always  the  case  with  men  who 
have  been  eminently  distinguished  in  any  one  branch  of 
science.  The  time  was  favourable  to  Mr.  Gibbon's  am- 
bition. He  was  daily  witnessing  the  triumplis  of  Hume 
and  Robertson,  and  he  probably  thought,  witli  a  \anity 
that  cannot  now  be  blamed,  that  a  subject  only  was  want- 
ing to  form  liis  claim  to  equal  honours. 

During  his  ser\-ice  in  the  militia,  he  revolved  several 
subjects  for  an  historical  composition  ;t  and  by  tlie  variety 
of  tliem,  we  see  that  he  had  no  particular  purpose  to  serve, 
and  no  pre-conceived  theory  to  which  facts  were  to  bend. 
Among  the  subjects  he  has  enumerated,  we  find,  the 
expedition  of  Charles  VIII.  of  France  into  Italy — tlie 

crusade  of  Richard  I the  barons'  war  against  John  and 

Ilenry  III the  history  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince — 

t!ie  lives,  with  comparisons,  of  Henry  \'.  and  the  emperor 
Titus — the  life  of  Sir  I'lulip  Sidney,  and  that  of  the  Mar- 
<|uis  of  ^lontrose.  Tliese  were  rejected  in  their  turns, 
but  he  dwelt  witli  rather  more  fondness  on  the  hfe  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh ;  and  when  that  was  discarded,  meditated 
either  the  history  of  the  liberty  of  the  Swiss ;  or  that  of 
the  republic  of  Florence  under  the  house  of  Medicis.  All 
these  gave  way  for  various  reasons,  which  had  inoie" 
weight  with  himself  than  they  probably  would  have  had 
with  the  public.  His  readuig  was  even  at  this  time  exten- 
sive beyond  all  precedent,  and  perhaps  there  is  no  series 
of  events  which  he  might  not  have  embellished  by  elegance 
of  nan:ative  or  soundness  of  reflection. 

His  designs  were,  however,  now  interrupted  by  a  visit 
to  the  continent,  which,  according  to  custom,  his  father 
thought  necessarv'  to  complete  the  education  of  an  English 
gentleman.  Previous  to  his  departure,  lie  obtained  recom- 
mendatory letters  from  Lady  Ilervey,  Horace  VN'alpoIe, 
(the  late  Lord  Orford,)  Alallet,  and  the  Duke  de  Niver- 
nois,  to  various  jiersons  of  distinction  in  France.  In 
acknowledging  the  Duke's  services,  he  notes  a  circum- 
stance which  in  some  degree  illustrates  his  own  character. 


decide  in  favour  of  history.  Convinced  of  its  merit,  my  reason  cannot 
blush  at  the  choice.  But  this  is  not  all.  Am  I  worthy  of  pursuinc  a  walk 
of  literature,  which  Tacitus  thoualit  worthy  of  him.  and  of  which  Pliny 
doubted  whether  he  was  liiniscif  worthy  '  Yhe  part  of  an  historian  is  as 
honourable  as  that  of  a  chronicler  or  compiler  ot  {.'azettes  is  contemptible. 
Tor  which  task  1  am  lit,  it  is  impossible  to  Itnow,  until  1  have  ti  leil  my 
streneth  ;  and  to  make  the  experiment.  1  oueht  soon  to  choose  some  subject 
ot  history,  which  may  do  ine  credit,  it  well  treated  ,  anil  whose  importance, 
even  though  my  work  slioulil  be  unsuccessful,  may  console  me  for  em- 
plovinz  tiM>  much  time  in  a  species  of  composition  for  which  1  was  not 
well  qualihe^l,"  (iibbon's  F.xtraits  Katsonm^  des  mes  I.ecturea.  dated. 
Camp  near  Winchester,  July  26,  1701,  Sheffield's  .Memoirs,  vol.  ii. 
p.  23. 
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and  exhibits  tliat  superiority  of  pretensions  fi-om  wliich  he 
never  departed.  "  The  Duke  received  me  civilly,  but 
(perhaps  through  JIaty's  ft.'K/^^  treated  me  more  as  a  man 
of  letters  than  as  a  man  of  fashion."  Congreve  and  Gray 
were  weak  enough  to  be  offended  on  a  similar  account ; 
but  that  Mr.  Gibbon,  whose  sole  ambition  was  to  rise  to 
literary  fame,  should  have  for  a  moment  preferred  the 
equivocal  character  of  a  man  of  fashion,  is  as  unaccount- 
able, as  it  is  wonderful  that  at  an  advanced  period  of  life 
he  should  have  recorded  the  incident. 

In  France,  however,  the  fame  of  his  Essay  had  preceded 
him,  and  he  was  gratified  by  being  considered  as  a  man 
of  letters,  who  wrote  for  his  amusement.  Here  he  mixed 
in  familiar  society  with  D'Alembert,  Diderot,  Count  de 
Caylus,  the  Abbe  De  Bleterie,  Barthelemy,  Raynal,  Ar- 
naud,  Helvetius,  and  others  who  were  confessedly  at  the 
head  of  French  literature.  After  passing  fourteen  weeks 
in  Paris,  he  revisited  (in  the  month  of  May,  1763)  his 
old  friends  at  Lausanne,  where  he  remained  nearly  a  year. 
Among  the  occurrences  here  which  he  records  with  most 
pleasure,  is  his  forming  an  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Ilolroyd, 
now  Lord  Sheffield,  who  has  since  done  so  much  honour 
to  his  memoiy,  and  whom  he  cliaracterizes  as  "  a  friend 
whose  activity  in  the  ardour  of  youth  was  always  prompted 
by  a  benevolent  heart,  and  directed  by  a  strong  under- 
standing." 

In  1764  he  set  out  for  Italy,  after  having  studied  the 
geography  and  ancient  history  of  the  seat  of  the  Roman 
empire,  with  such  attention  as  might  render  his  visit  pro- 
fitable. Although  he  disclaims  that  enthusiasm  which 
takes  fire  at  every  novelty,  the  sight  of  Rome  appears  to 
have  conquered  his  apathy,  and  at  once  fixed  the  source 
of  his  fame.  "  It  was  at  Rome,  on  the  15th  of  October, 
1764,  as  he  sat  musing  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  capitol, 
while  the  bare-footed  friars  were  singing  vespers  in  the 
temple  of  Jupiter,  (now  the  church  of  the  Zoccolants,  or 
Franciscan  friars,)  that  the  idea  of  writing  the  Decline 
and  F.iLi,  of  the  city  first  started  to  his  mind."  But  this 
appears  to  have  been  merely  the  effect  of  local  emotion. 
His  plan  was  then  confined  to  the  decay  of  the  citi/ ;  and 
had  he  not  enlarged  his  views  upon  further  reflection,  we 
should  have  had  an  elegant  book  of  antiquities,  bvit  not 
the  history  of  the  empire. 

In  the  month  of  June  176,5,  he  arrived  at  his  father's 
house,  and  seems  to  have  entered  on  a  life  which  afforded 
no  incident,  or  room  for  remark.  Tlie  five  years  and  a 
half  which  intervened  between  his  travels  and  his  father's 
death  in  1770,  he  informs  us,  were  the  portion  of  his  life 
which  he  passed  with  the  least  enjoyment,  and  remem- 
bered with  the  least  satisfaction.  By  the  resignation  of 
his  father,  and  the  death  of  Sir  Thomas  Worsley,  he  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  major  and  lieutenant-colonel 
commandant  of  his  regiment  of  militia;  but  was,  each 
year  that  it  was  necessary  to  attend  the  monthly  meeting 
and  exercise,  more  disgusted  with  "  the  inn,  the  wine,  the 
company,  and  the  tiresome  repetition  of  annual  attendance 
and  daily  exercise." 

Another  source  of  uneasiness  arose  from  reflections  on 
his  situation.  lie  belonged  to  no  profession,  and  had 
adopted  no  plan  by  which  he  could,  like  his  numerous 
acquaintance,  rise  to  some  degree  of  consequence,  lie 
lamented  that  he  had  not,  at  a  proper  age,  embrarod  the 
lucrntive  pursuits  of  the  law,  or  of  trade,  the  chances  of 
civil  (iffice,  or  of  India  adventure,  or  even  "  the  fat  slum- 
bers of  the  church."    Still,  however,  such  a  mind  as  his 


was  not  formed  to  be  inactive,  and  a  greater  portion  of  his 
dissatisfaction  appears  to  have  arisen  from  an  impatience 
to  ac(iuire  fame,  and  from  the  extreme  length  of  those 
prospects  which  the  various  designs  he  formed  had  pre- 
sented. He  yet  contemplated  the  Decline  and  Fall  of 
Rome,  but  at  an  awful  distance  ;  and  in  the  mean  time, 
as  something  more  within  his  grasp,  he  resumed  his  study 
of  the  revolutions  of  Switzerland,  so  far  as  to  execute  the 
first  book  of  a  History.  This  was  read  in  the  following 
winter  (1767)  to  a  literary  society  of  foreigners  in  London, 
who  did  not  flatter  him  by  a  very  favourable  opinion ; 
yet  it  was  praised  by  Hume,  who  endeavoured  only  to 
dissuade  him  from  the  use  of  the  French  language.  His 
choice  of  that  language  was  confessedly  injudicious  ;  but 
while  he  allows  that,  he  has  not  sufficiently  explained 
what  led  to  the  absurdity  of  an  historian  writing  in  any 
language  but  his  own,  or  why  he  should  suppose  the 
French  language  better  adapted  than  the  English  to  the 
dignity  of  historical  composition.  The  opinion,  however, 
of  the  foreign  critics,  to  whom  he  had  submitted  this 
attempt,  prevailed  over  that  of  Hume,  and  he  renounced 
the  design  of  continuing  it.  The  manuscript  is  now  in 
tlie  possession  of  Lord  Sheffield.  • 

In  1767  he  joined  with  Mr.  Deyverdun,  a  Swiss  gentle- 
man then  in  England,  and  a  man  of  taste  and  critical 
knowledge,  to  whom  he  was  much  attached,  in  publish- 
ing a  literary  journal,  in  imitation  of  Dr.  Maty's  Jou?'itat 
BritamiiqKe.  They  entitled  it,  "  Memoires  Literaires  de 
la  Grande  Bretagne."  Two  volumes  only  of  diis  work 
were  published,  and  met  with  very  little  encouragement. 
Mr.  Gibbon  acknowledges  having  reviewed  Lord  Lyttel- 
ton's  History  in  the  first  volume.  The  materials  of  a  third 
volume  were  .almost  completed,  when  he  recommended 
his  coadjutor  Dej-verdim  to  be  a  travelling  governor  to 
Sir  Richard  Worsley ;  an  appointment  which  terminated 
the  "  Memoires  Literaires." 

Mr.  Gibbon's  next  performance  was  an  attack  on  Dr. 
Warburton,  which  he  condemns  for  its  severity  and  for  its 
cowardice,  wliile  he  brings  the  testimony  of  some  eminent 
scholars  to  prove  that  it  was  successful  and  decisive. 
Warburton's  hypothesis  on  the  descent  of  il'.neas  to  hell 
had  long  been  applauded,  and  if  not  universally  adopted, 
had  not  been  answered  during  a  space  of  thirty  years.  It 
was  the  opinion  of  this  learned  writer,  that  the  descent  to 
hell  is  not  a  false,  but  a  mimic  scene,  which  represents  the 
initiation  of  .T.neas,  in  the  character  of  a  law-giver,  to  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries.  Mr.  Gibbon,  on  the  contrary,  in 
his  "  Critical  Observations  on  the  Sixth  Book  of  the 
^neid,"  1770,  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  the  ancient 
law-givers  did  not  invent  the  mysteries,  and  that  /F.neas 
never  was  invested  with  the  office  of  law-giver ;  that  there 
is  not  any  argument,  any  circumstance,  which  can  melt 
a  fable  into  allegory,  or  remove  the  scene  from  the  lake 
Avernus  to  the  temple  of  Ceres  ;  that  such  a  wild  sup- 
position is  equally  injurious  to  the  poet  and  the  man  ;  that 
if  V'irgil  was  not  initiated  he  could  not,  if  he  were  he 
would  not,  reveal  the  secrets  of  the  initiation ;  and  that 
the  anathema  of  Horace  (rctabo  qui  Ccrcris  sacrum  vul- 
g/irit,  iSc.Jat  once  attests  his  own  ignorance  and  the  inno- 
cence of  his  friend.  All  this  might  have  been  argued  in 
decent  and  respectful  language ;  but  Mr.  Gibbon  avows 
that  his  hostility  was  against  the  person  as  well  as  the 
hypolhesis  of  "  the  dictator  and  tyrant  of  the  world  of 
literature,"  and  with  the  acuteness  of  the  critic  he  therefore 
determined  to  join  the  acrimony  of  the  polemic.    In  his 
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more  advanced  years  he  aflecU.  to  regret  an  unmanly  attack 
upon  one  who  was  no  longtr  able  to  defend  himself;  but 
he  is  unwiUinj;  to  part  with  the  reputiitioii  to  which  he 
thought  his  pamphlet  entitled,  or  to  conceal  llie  praise 
which  Professor  Ilcyne  bestowed  on  it. 

After  the  death  of  liis  father,  in  1770,  an  event  which 
left  him  tlie  sole  disposer  of  his  time  and  inclinations,  lie 
sat  down  seriously  to  the  composition  of  his  celebrated 
history.  For  some  years  he  had  revolved  the  subject  in 
his  mind,  and  had  read  ever)'  thing  with  a  view  to  this 
IJreat  undertakinj.  Ilic  foUowinp;  passage  from  his  Me- 
moirs will  give  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  his  prepa- 
rations, and  some  intimation  of  the  positions  he  wished  to 
establish. 

"  Tlie  classics,  as  low  as  Tacitus,  the  yovmger  Pliny, 
and  Juvenal,  were  my  old  and  familiar  com|)ani<)ns.  I 
insensibly  plunged  into  the  ocean  of  the  Augustan  history : 
and  in  the  descending  series  I  investigated,  with  my  pen 
always  in  my  hand,  the  original  records,  both  (Jreek  and 
Latin,  from  Dion  Ciissius  to  Amniianus  Marcellinus,  from 
the  reign  of  Trajan  to  the  last  age  of  the  western  Caesars. 
Tlie  subsidiary  rays  of  medals  and  inscriptions,  of  geo- 
graphy and  chronology,  were  thrown  on  their  proper 
objects ;  and  I  applied  the  collections  of  Tillemont,  whose 
inimitable  accuracy  almost  assumes  the  character  of  genius, 
to  fix  and  arrange  within  my  reach  the  loose  and  scattered 
atoms  of  historical  information.  Through  the  darkness  of 
the  middle  ages  I  explored  my  way  in  the  annals  and 
anlicpiitics  of  Italy  of  the  learned  Muratori ;  and  dili- 
gently compared  diem  witli  the  parallel  or  transverse  lines 
of  Sigonius  and  Maff'ei,  Haronius  and  Pagi,  till  I  almost 
grasped  the  ruins  of  Rome  in  the  fourteenth  century,  with- 
out suspecting  that  this  final  chapter  must  be  attained  by 
the  labour  of  six  quartos  and  twenty  years.  Among  the 
books  which  I  purchased,  the  Theodosian  Code,  with  the 
commentary  of  James  Godefroy,  must  be  gratefully  remem- 
bered. I  used  it  (and  much  I  used  it)  as  a  work  of  liistorv', 
rather  than  of  jurisprudence ;  but  in  every  light  it  may  be 
considered  as  a  full  and  capacious  repository  of  the  politi- 
cal state  of  the  empire  in  the  fourth  and  fifdi  centuries. 
As  I  believed,  and  as  I  still  believe,  that  the  propagation 
of  the  gospel,  and  die  triumph  of  the  church,  are  inse- 
parably connected  with  the  decline  of  die  Roman  mon- 
archy, I  weighed  tlie  causes  and  effects  of  die  revolution, 
and  contrasted  the  narratives  and  apologies  of  the  christians 
themselves,  with  the  glances  of  candour  or  enmity  wliich 
the  p^ans  have  cast  on  the  rising  sects.  Tiie  Jewish  and 
heathen  testimonies,  as  they  are  collected  and  illustrated 
by  Dr.  J^rdner,  directed,  without  superseding,  my  search 
of  the  originals;  and  in  an  ample  dissertation  on  the 
miraculous  darkness  of  the  pa.ssion,  I  privately  drew  my 
conclusions  from  die  silence  of  an  unbelieving  age.  I  have 
assembled  the  preparatory  studies  directly  or  indirectly 
relative  to  my  history;  but,  in  strict  ecpiity,  they  must  be 
spread  beyond  this  period  of  my  life,  over  the  two  sum- 
mers (1771  and  1772)  that  elapsed  between  my  father's 
death  and  my  settlement  in  London." 

His  election  for  the  borough  of  J^iskeard,  in  1775,  did 
not  much  interrupt  the  progress  of  his  history,  die  first 
volume  of  which  was  published  Feb.  17,  1776,  and  re- 
ceived by  the  public  widi  such  avidity  that  a  second  edi- 
tion in  June,  and  a  third  .soon  after,  were  .scarcely  ade(|uate 
to  the  demand.  To  use  his  own  language,  his  book  w.is 
on  every  table,  and  almost  on  every  toilette  ;  die  historian 
was  crowned  by  the  taste  or  fashion  of  die  day.   From  the 


ample  praises  of  Dr.  Robertson  and  of  Mr.  Hume,  he 
appears  to  have  derived  more  substantial  satisfaction. 
Hume  anticipates  the  objections  that  would  be  made  to 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  chapters,  widi  his  usual  arro- 
gance and  contempt  of  religion.  "  When  I  heard  of  your 
undertaking,  (which  was  some  time  ago,)  I  own  I  was  a 
little  curious  to  see  how  you  would  extricate  yourself  from 
the  subject  of  your  two  last  chapters.  I  diiuk  you  have 
observed  a  very  prudent  temperament ;  but  it  was  impos- 
sible to  treat  the  subject  so  as  not  to  give  grounds  of  sus- 
picion against  you,  and  you  may  expect  diat  a  clamour 
will  arise.  This,  if  any  thing,  will  retard  your  success 
w  itii  the  [lublic ;  for,  in  every  other  respect,  your  work  is 
calculated  to  be  popular.  Rut  among  many  odier  marks 
of  decline,  the  prevalence  of  superstition  in  England 
prognosticates  the  fall  of  philosophy  and  decay  of  taste  ; 
and  though  nobody  be  more  capable  than  you  to  revive- 
them,  you  will  probably  find  a  struggle  in  your  first 
advances." 

Mr.  Gibbon's  reflections  on  this  subject,  in  his  Me- 
moirs, are  not  very  intelligible,  unless  we  consider  him  as 
employing  irony.  He  affects  not  to  have  believed  diat  die 
majority  of  English  readers  were  so  fondly  attached  even 
to  the  name  and  shadow  of  Christianity ;  and  not  to  have 
foreseen  that  die  pious,  die  timid,  and  die  prudent,  would 
feel,  or  affect  to  feel,  widi  such  exquisite  sensibility.  If  he 
had  foreseen  all  this,  he  condescends  to  inform  us  that 
"  he  might  have  softened  the  two  invidious  chapters." 
He  seems  to  rejoice  diat  "  if  the  voice  of  our  priests  was 
clamorous  and  bitter,  their  hands  were  disarmed  from  the 
power  of  jiersecution ;"  and  adhered  to  the  resolution  of 
trusting  himself  and  his  writings  to  the  candour  of  the 
public,  until  Mr.  Davies,  of  Oxford,  presumed  to  attack, 
"  not  die  faith,  but  the  fidelity,  of  die  historian."  Me  then 
published  his  "  \'indication,"  which,  he  says,  "  expres- 
sive of  less  anger  than  contempt,  amused  for  a  while  the 
busy  and  idle  metropolis."  Of  his  other  antagonists  he 
speaks  with  equal  contempt.  "  A  victory  over  such  an- 
tagonists was  a  sufficient  humiliation." 

It  is  not,  however,  quite  certain  diat  he  obtained  diis 
victory  ;  the  silence  of  an  author  is  nearly  on  a  par  with 
the  flight  of  a  warrior ;  and  it  is  evident  that  die  contempt 
which  Mr.  Gibbon  has  so  lavishly  ))oured  on  his  antago- 
nists, in  his  Memoirs,  has  more  of  passionate  resentment 
than  of  conscious  superiority.  Of  his  first  resentments 
and  his  last  feelings,  he  thus  speaks  :  "  Let  me  frankly 
own  that  I  was  startled  at  the  first  discharge  of  ecclesias- 
tical ordnance ;  but  as  soon  as  I  found  that  this  empty 
noise  was  mischievous  only  in  die  intention,  my  fear  was 
converted  into  indignation,  and  every  feeling  of  indigna- 
tion or  curiosity  has  long  since  subsided  into  pure  and 
placid  indifference." 

It  may  not  be  unuscful  to  give  in  diis  place  the  tides, 
at  least,  of  the  principal  writings  which  his  bold  and  dis- 
ingenuous attack  on  Christianity  called  forth.  These  were, 
I.  "  Remarks  on  the  Two  last  Ciiapters  of  Mr.  Gibbon's 
History.  In  a  Letter  to  a  Friend."  (See  Art.  8.)  II. 
"  An  Apology  for  Christianity,  in  a  series  of  Letters  ad- 
dressed to  Edward  Gibbon,  Esq.  By  R.  Watson,  D.D. 
F.R.S.  and  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  (now  Bishop  of  Llandafl",)"  12mo,  1776. 
III.  "  Tlie  History  of  the  Establishment  of  Chrisdanity,. 
compiled  from  Jewish  and  Heathen  Authors  only.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French  of  Professor  Bullet,  &c.  By  William. 
Salisburj',  B.D.    Widi  Notes  by  die  Translator,  and  somev 
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Strictiires  on  ilr.  Gibbon's  Account  of  Christianity,  and 
its  First  Teachers,"  8vo,  1776.  I\'.  "  A  Reply  to  tlie 
Reasonings  of  Mr.  Gibbon  in  his  History,  &c.  which  seem 
to  affect  tlie  Truth  of  Chnstianity,  but  have  not  been 
noticed  in  the  Answer  which  Dr.  Watson  hath  given  to 
that  Book.  By  Smyth  Loftus,  M.  A.  ^'lcar  of  Coolock." 
8vo,  Dublin,  1778.  V.  "  Letters  on  tlie  Prevalence  of 
Christianity,  before  its  Civil  Establishment.  With  Obser- 
vations on  a  late  Histor,-  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  By  East  Apthorpe,  M.  A  \icar  of 
Croydon,"  8vo,  1778.  \T.  "An  Examination  of  the 
Fifteenth  and  Sixteentli  Chapters  of  Jlr.  Gibbon's  His- 
torj',  in  which  his  \"iew  of  the  Progress  of  the  Christian 
Religion  is  shown  to  be  founded  on  the  Misrepresentation 
of  the  Authors  he  cites ;  and  numerous  Instances  of  his 
Inaccuracy  and  Plagiarism  are  produced.  By  Henrj- 
Edward  Davies,  B.  A.  of  Baliol  College,  Oxford,"  Bvo, 
1778.  VII.  "  A  few  Remarks  on  the  History  of  the 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Relative  chiefly 
to  the  Two  last  Chapters.  By  a  Gentleman."  8vo.  VIII. 
"  Remarks  on  the  Two  last  Chapters  of  Mr.  Gibbon's  His- 
tor\-.  By  James  Chelsum,D.D.  Student  of  Christ  Chinch, 
Oxford,  and  Chaplain  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Worcester. 
The  Second  Edition  enlarged,"  12mo,  1778.  This  is  a 
second  edition  of  the  anon\Tnous  remarks  mentioned  in 
the  first  article,  and  contains  additional  remarks  by  Dr. 
Randolph,  Lady  Margaret's  Professor  of  Divinity  in  tlie 
Universit)'  of  Oxford. 

Mr.  Gibbon's  \'indication  now  appeared  under  the  title 
of  "  A  \'indication  of  some  Passages  in  the  Fifteenth  and 
Sixteenth  Chapters  of  the  Histor)'  of  the  Decline  and  Fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  By  the  Author,"  8vo,  1779. 
This  was  immediately  followed  by,  I.  "  A  Short  Appeal 
to  the  Public.  By  a  Gentleman  who  is  particularly  ad- 
dressed in  the  Postscript  of  the  Vindication,"  8vo,  1779 
-1780.  II.  "  A  Reply  to  i\Ir.  Gibbon's  Vindication, 
■wherein  the  Charges  brought  against  him  in  the  Examina- 
tion are  confirmed,  and  further  instances  given  of  his  INIis- 
representation,  Inaccuracy,  and  Plagiarism.  By  Henrv' 
Edward  Davies,  B.  A.  of  Baliol  College,  Oxford,"  8vo, 
1780.  III.  "  A  Reply  to  Mr.  Gibbon's  \'indication,  Sec. 
containing  a  Review  of  the  Errors  still  retained  in  these 
Chapters.    By  James  Chelsum,  D.  D.  Sec."  8vo,  1785. 

The  other  most  considerable  works  levelled  at  the  His- 
tory, upon  general  principles,  were,  I.  "  Thoughts  on  the 
Nature  of  the  grand  Apostasy,  with  Reflections  and  Ob- 
servations on  the  Fifteenth  Chapter  of  Mr.  Gibbon's  His- 
tory. By  Henry  Taylor,  Rector  of  Crawley,  and  Vicar 
of  Portsmouth  in  Hampshire,  Author  of  Ben  Mordecai's 
Apolog)'  for  embracing  Christianity,"  Bvo,  1781-2.  II. 
"  Gibbon's  Account  of  Christianity  considered ;  together 
with  some  Strictures  on  Hume's  Dialogues  concerning 
Natural  Religion.  By  Joseph  Milner,  A.M.  Master  of 
the  Grammar  School  of  Kingston-upon-Hull,"  1781,  8vo. 
III.  Letters  to  Edward  Gibbon,  Esq.  in  Defence  of  tlie 
Authenticity  of  the  7th  Verse  of  the  5th  Chapter  of  the 
First  Epistle  of  St.  John.  By  George  Travis,  A.  M." 
1784,  4to.*  I\'.  "  An  Inquiry  into  the  Secondary  Causes 
which  Mr.  Gibbon  has  assigned  for  the  rapid  growth  of 
Christianity.  By  Sir  David  Dalrvmple,  (Lord  Ilailes,)" 
4to,  1786. 

.  '.1 '".'''!  ""'rd  "O'lmi!  Mr.  Gibbon  look  an  opportimitv  to  deny  the 
juthenticity  ot  the  verse  1  John  v.  7.  ••  For  there  are  three.  Jtc.  In 
pj'''°''i  ?•>'!'"  ^"^-  *''■•  Archdeacon  1  ravis  addressed  "  Letters  to 
toviard  t.ibhnn.  tsq.'  which  were  answered  hy  Mr.  Professor  Porson, 
«H1  profluced  a  controversy  of  considerable  warmth. 
t  from  his  Letters  it  ai.pears,  that  wliilc  he  gave  tlie  minister  a  silent 


In  addition  to  those  antagonists,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  Dr.  Priestley  endeavoured  tor  provoke  Mr.  Gibbon  to 
a  controversy.  The  letters  which  passed  between  tliem  are 
republished  in  the  JVIeraoirs,  and  are  interesting  because 
highly  characteristic  of  both  parties.  The  literary  world 
has  seldom  seen  polemic  turbulence  and  sceptical  arro- 
gance so  highly  contrasted.  Of  all  Mr.  Gibbon's  anta- 
gonists, he  speaks  witli  respect  only  of  Dr.  Watson. 
Da^"ies,  it  is  evident,  gave  him  most  uneasiness,  because 
he  was  able  to  repel  but  a  few  of  the  many  charges  that 
writer  brought  against  him.  In  sound,  manly  reasoning, 
clear,  perspicuous,  and  well  founded,  without  an  atom  of 
controversial  asperity,  Sir  David  Dalr\-mple's  Inquiry 
excels  ;  and  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  completely 
proving,  what  it  is  of  most  importance  to  prove,  that  Mr. 
Gibbon's  attack  on  Clvristianity  was  unnecessary  as  to  its 
connexion  with  his  history,  and  is  disingenuous  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  he  conducted  it.  Tlie  controversy  was 
upon  the  whole  beneficial ;  the  public  was  put  upon  its 
guard,  and  through  the  thin  veil  of  lofty  contempt,  it  is 
very  evident  that  Mr.  Gibbon  repented  that  he  had  made 
a  false  estimate  of  the  public  opinion  on  the  subject  of 
religion. 

Tlie  prosecution  of  his  history  was  for  some  time  checked 
by  an  emplojTnent  of  a  different  nature,  but  for  which  his 
talents  were  thought  preferable  to  that  of  any  writer  con- 
nected with  administration.  At  the  request  of  the  minis- 
ters of  state,  he  was  induced  to  answer  a  manifesto  which 
the  French  court  had  issued  against  Great  Britain,  prepa- 
ratory to  war.  This  Mr.  Gibbon  ably  accomplislied  in  a 
"  Memoire  Justicatif,"  composed  in  French,  which  was 
delivered  as  a  state  paper  to  the  courts  of  Eurojie.  For 
tliis  service,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Lords  Commis- 
sioners of  Trade  and  Plantations,  a  place  worth  about 
£700  or  £800  a-year,  the  duties  of  which  were  not  very 
arduous.  His  acceptance  of  this  place,  he  informs  us, 
Ijrovoked  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  opposition,  with  whom 
he  had  lived  in  habits  of  intimacy,  and  he  was  unjustly 
accused  of  deserting  a  party  in  which  he  had  never  en- 
listed. At  the  general  election,  however,  in  1780,  he  lost 
his  seat  in  parliament,  the  voters  of  Liskeard  being  dis- 
posed to  favour  an  opposition  candidate.f 

In  April,  1781,  he  published  the  second  and  third  vo- 
lumes of  his  History,  which  excited  as  much  attention, 
altliough  less  controversy,  than  his  first  volume.  They 
were  written  with  more  caution,  yet  with  equal  elegance, 
and  perhaps  more  proofs  of  just  and  profound  thinking. 
But  his  affection  for  his  work  appears  to  have  been  too 
warm  to  permit  him  to  estimate  the  reception  with  which 
these  volumes  were  honoured.  He  speaks,  in  his  .Me- 
moirs, of  what  no  person  acquainted  with  the  literuy  his- 
tory of  that  very  recent  period  can'  remember,  of  "  tlie 
coldness  and  even  prejudice  of  the  town."  It  is  certain, 
and  it  is  saying  much,  that  they  were  received  with  a  de- 
gree of  eagerness  and  approbation  proportioned  to  tlieir 
merit ;  but  two  volumes  are  not  so  speedily  sold  as  one, 
and  the  promise  of  a  continuation,  while  it  gratified  the 
wishes  of  his  admirers,  necessarily  suspended  that  final 
sentence  upon  which  tlie  fame  of  the  work  was  ultimatel}' 
to  depend. 

Soon  after  the  meeting  of  the  new  parliament,  he  was 

vote,  ho  never  cordially  approved  of  his  measures,  not  perhaps  from  want 
of  urinciplc,  hut  of  party-spirit,  which  is  frequently  mistaken  tor  principle, 
and  truui  an  in<lirterfiice  to  public  men  and  measures,  all  his  hopes  and 
fears  heiiij;  contiiied  to  his  studies.  He  was  too  much  a  /nr-  t/ttnirr,  in 
the  best  sense,  to  have  ever  been  of  consequence  in  the  snpviort  of  any 
party. 
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chosen,  on  a  vacancy,  to  represent  tlie  borough  of  Lyming- 
ton  in  Hampshire;  but  tlie  administration  to  whicli  he 
had  attached  Innisclf  was  now  on  its  decline,  and  with  its 
fall  the  Hoard  of  Trade  was  abolished,  and  "  he  was 
stripped  of  a  convenient  salary,  ;ifter  havinjj  enjoyed  it 
about  three  years."  Amidst  the  con\ailsions  of  parties 
which  followed  the  dissolution  of  Lord  North's  adminis- 
tration, he  adhered  to  tlie  coalition  from  a  princijile  of 
{fratitude,  but  he  obtained  in  return  only  promises  of  dis- 
tant advancement,  while  he  found  that  an  additional  in- 
come was  immediately  necessary  to  enable  hira  to  maintain 
the  style  of  living  to  which  he  had  been  riccustomed.  And 
such  at  the  same  time  was  his  indifference  towards  p\iblic 
business,  and  such  his  eagerness  to  inirsue  his  studies, 
that  no  additional  income  would  have  been  acceptable,  if 
earned  at  the  expense  of  parliamentary  attendance,  or 
official  duties. 

In  this  dilemma,  Mr.  Gibbon  turned  his  thoughts  once 
more  to  his  beloved  Lausanne.  From  his  earliest  know- 
ledge of  that  country,  he  had  always  cherished  a  secret 
wish,  that  the  school  of  his  youth  might  become  tlie  retreat 
of  his  declinnig  age,  where  a  moderate  fortune  would 
secure  the  blessings  of  ease,  leisure,  and  independence. 
His  old  friend,  Mr.  Deyverdun,  was  now  settled  there,  an 
inducement  of  no  small  attraction,  and  to  him  he  commu- 
nicated his  designs.  The  arrangements  of  friends  are  soon 
adjusted,  and  Mr.  Gibbon,  Iiaving  disposed  of  all  his 
effects,  except  his  library,  bade  adieu  to  England  in  Sep- 
tember 1783,  and  arrived  at  Lausanne  nearly  twenty  years 
after  his  second  departure. 

His  recejition  was  such  as  he  expected  and  wished,  and 
the  comparative  advantages  of  his  situation  are  thus  stated, 
nearly  in  his  own  words.  His  personal  freedom  had  been 
somewhat  impaired  by  the  House  of  Commons  and  by 
the  Board  of  Trade,  but  he  was  now  delivered  from  the 
chain  of  duty  and  dependence,  from  the  hopes  and  fears 
of  political  adventure ;  his  sober  mind  was  no  longer 
intoxicated  by  the  fumes  of  party,  and  he  rejoiced  in  his 
escape,  as  oflen  as  he  read  of  the  midnight  debates,  which 
preceded  the  dissolution  of  parliament.  His  English 
economy  had  been  tliat  of  a  solitary  bachelor,  who  might 
afford  some  occasional  dinners.  In  Switzerland  he  enjoved, 
at  every  meal,  at  every  hour,  the  free  and  pleasant  conver- 
sation of  the  friend  of  his  youth ;  and  his  daily  table  was 
always  provided  for  the  reception  of  one  or  two  extraor- 
dinary guests.  In  London  he  was  lost  in  the  crowd  :  but 
he  ranked  with  the  first  families  of  Lausanne,  and  his  style 
of  pnident  expense  enabled  him  to  maintain  a  fair  balance 
of  reciprocal  civilities.  Instead  of  a  small  house  between 
a  street  and  a  stable-yard,  he  occupied  a  spacious  and 
convenient  mansion,  connected  on  the  north  side  with 
the  city,  and  open,  to  the  south,  to  a  beautiful  and  bound- 
less horizon. 

In  this  catalogue  of  advantages,  we  may  perceive  some- 
what of  caprice  and  weakness,  and  it  may  certainly  be  con- 
jectured, that  a  man  of  his  internal  resources  might  have 
discovered  situations  in  England  both  ada|)ted  to  the  pur- 
poses of  economy  and  retirement,  and  yielding  intervals 
of  society.  But  from  his  subsequent  remarks,  it  apjiears 
that  he  was,  either  from  pride  or  modesty,  averse  to  the 
company  of  his  litenu-y  associates,  and  prefened,  in  his 
hours  of  relaxation,  that  company  in  which  the  convcrsa- 

•  F.xtract  trom  Mr.  Oibbon's  (ommon-pliire  book. 
The  (ourth  volutin-  of  Ihe  lli^lnrvor  tho  Decline  and  Fall  of  tlic  Romau 
Kinnire.  hetriin  March  Int.  I782--  en(lr<l  June  I"&». 
iht  lillh  volume,  Ufun  Julv  17B1-  endeil  Mav  1st.  1780. 


tion  leads,  not  to  discussion,  but  to  the  exchange  of  mutual 
kindness  and  endearments.  In  this,  perhaps,  he  is  not 
singular;  and  in  disliking  the  polemical  turn  which  lite- 
r.u-y  conversation  too  frequently  takes,  he  is  not  to  be 
blamed,  \\hat  w;ls  most  commendable,  however,  and 
what  constantly  predominated  in  the  mind  of  (iibbon,  was 
increase  of  knowledge.  From  that  aim  no  opulence  of 
station  could  have  diverted  him,  and  whatever  his  friends 
or  tlie  .state  might  have  done  for  him,  his  own  scheme,  the 
constant  wish  and  prayer  of  his  heart,  was  for  a  situation 
ill  which  books  might  be  procured  and  meditation  indulged. 

He  remained  at  Lausanne  about  a  year  before  he  re- 
sumed his  history,  which  he  concluded  in  17ii7.  This 
event  is  recorded  by  him  in  langu^e  which  it  would  be 
absurd  to  change,  because  it  is  personally  characteristic, 
and  of  which  no  change  could  be  an  improvement. — "  I 
have  presumed  to  mark  the  moment  of  conception  :  I  shall 
now  commemorate  the  hour  of  my  final  deliverance.  It 
was  on  the  day,  or  rather  night,  of  the  27th  of  June  1787, 
between  the  hours  of  eleven  and  twelve,  that  I  wrote  the 
last  lines  of  the  last  page,  in  a  summer-house  in  my  gar- 
den. After  laying  down  my  pen,  I  took  several  turns  in 
a  her^eim,  or  covered  walk  of  acacias,  which  commands  a 
prospect  of  the  country,  the  lake,  and  the  mountains.  The 
air  was  temperate,  the  sky  was  serene,  the  silver  orb  of  the 
moon  was  reflected  from  the  waters,  and  all  nature  was 
silent.  I  will  not  dissemble  the  first  emotions  of  joy  on 
the  recovery  of  my  freedom,  and,  perhaps,  the  establish- 
ment of  my  fame.  But  my  pride  was  soon  humbled,  and 
a  sober  melancholy  was  spread  over  my  mind,  by  the  idea 
that  I  had  taken  an  cvc-'asting  leave  of  an  old  and  agree- 
able companion,  and  tliat  whatsoever  might  be  the  future 
date  of  my  history,  the  life  of  the  historian  might  be  short 
and  precarious.  I  will  add  two  facts,  which  have  seldom 
occurred  in  the  composition  of  six,  or  at  least  of  five, 
quartos.  1.  My  rough  manuscript,  without  any  interme- 
diate copy,  has  been  sent  to  press.  2.  Not  a  sheet  has 
been  seen  by  any  human  eyes,  excepting  those  of  the  au- 
thor and  tlie  printer:  the  faults  and  merits  are  exclusively 
my  omi."* 

With  the  manuscript  copy  of  these  volumes  he  set  out 
from  Lausanne,  and  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight  arrived  at  the 
hou.se  of  his  friend  Lord  Sheflfield,  with  whom  he  resided 
during  the  whole  of  his  stay  in  England.  Having  dis- 
posed of  the  copyright  to  his  liberal  publisher,  the  late  IMr. 
C'adell,  and  the  whole  having  been  printed,  the  day  of 
publication,  he  informs  us,  was  delayed,  that  it  might 
coincide  with  the  fifty-first  anniversary  of  his  birth-day. 
May  8,  1788.  when  the  double  festival  was  celebrated  by 
a  cheerful  literary  dinner  at  Mr.  Cadell's  house.  On  this 
occasion  some  elegant  stanzas  by  Mr.  Haylcy  were  read, 
at  which,  Mr.  Gibbon  adds,  "  I  seemed  to  blush." 

The  sale  of  these  volumes  was  rapid,  and  the  whole 
history  was  soon  reprinted  in  octavo,  in  which  form  it 
continues  to  be  reprinted,  and  to  be  considered  as  one  of 
those  books  without  which  no  library  can  be  complete. 
The  author  had,  however,  a  more  formidable  host  of  critics 
to  encounter  than  when  he  first  started,  and  his  style 
underwent  a  more  rigid  examination.  He  tells  us  himself, 
that  a  religious  clamour  was  revived,  and  the  reproach  of 
indecency  loudly  edioed  by  the  censors  of  morals.  The 
latter  he  professes  he  could  never  understand.    Why  he 

'J'he  sixth  volume,  becun  May  IRtli,  1786 — ended  June  e7th.  1787. 
These  three  voluuies  were  sent  to  press,  Aug.  15lh,  1787,  ajld  the  whole 
impression  was  concluded  April  lollowing. 
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should  not  uQderstand  what  was  equally  obvious  to  his 
admirers  and  to  his  opponents,  ajid  has  been  censured 
with  equal  aspenty  by  both,  is  a  question  which  cannot 
be  answered  by  supposing  Mr.  Gibbon  defective  in  the 
common  powers  of  discernment.  Persisting,  however,  in 
his  surprise,  he  otFers  a  vindication  of  the  indecent  notes 
appended  to  these  volumes,  which  probably  never  made 
one  convert.  He  says  that  all  the  Ucentious  passages  are 
left  in  the  obscurity  of  a  learned  langu^e ;  but  he  forgets 
that  Greek  and  Latin  are  taught  at  every  school ;  that  sen- 
roality  may  be  effectually  censured  without  being  minutely 
described ;  and  that  it  is  not  historically  just  to  exhibit 
individual  vices  as  a  general  picture  of  the  manners  of  an 
age  or  people. 

In  the  preface  to  his  fourth  volume,  he  announced  his 
approaching  return  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Lake  of 
lausanne ;  nor  did  his  year's  visit  to  England  once  induce 
him  to  alter  his  resolution.  This  is  not  wonderful.  It  is 
not  where  we  have  a  country,  but  where  we  have  a  society, 
tliat  we  wish  to  reside.  l\Ir.  Gibbon  had  friends  in  Eng- 
land, but  all  the  endearing  ideas  connected  with  youthful 
associations,  and  all  the  local  emotions  which  render 
places  and  things  delightful,  were  to  be  found  only  in 
Switzerland.  He  set  out,  accordingly,  a  few  weeks  after 
the  publication  of  his  history,  and  soon  regained  his  habi- 
tation, where,  he  informs  us,  after  a  full  repast  on  Homer 
and  Aristophanes,  he  involved  himself  in  the  philosophic 
mazes  of  the  writings  of  Plato. 

But  the  happiness  he  expected  in  his  favourite  retreat 
was  considerably  lessened  by  the  death  of  his  friend  Dey- 
veidun,  and  the  disorders  of  revolutionary  France  began 
to  interrupt  the  general  tranquillity  tliat  had  long  prevailed 
in  Switzerland.  Troops  of  emigrants  flocked  to  Lausanne, 
and  brought  with  them  the  spirit  of  poUtical  discussion, 
not  guided  by  reason,  but  inflamed  by  passion  and  preju- 
dice. The  language  of  disappointment  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  presumption  on  the  other,  marked  the  rise  of  two 
parties,  between  whom  the  peacefiil  enjojments  of  nearly 
three  centuries  were  finally  destroyed. 

Mr.  Gibbon  arrived  at  Lausanne,  July  30,  1788.  Of 
his  employment  during  his  stay,  we  have  little  account. 
It  appears  by  his  correspondence  that  he  amused  himself 
by  writing  a  part  of  those  JNIemoirs  of  his  Life,  -which 
Lord  Sheffield  has  since  given  to  tlie  public,  and  he  pro- 
jected a  series  of  biographical  portraits  of  eminent  English- 
men from  the  time  of  Henry  \'1II.,  but  in  this  probably 
no  great  progress  was  made.  His  habits  of  industry,  he 
tells  us,  became  now  much  impaired,  and  he  had  reduced 
his  studies  to  be  the  loose  amusement  of  his  morning 
hours.  He  remained  here,  however,  as  long  as  it  was  safe, 
and  until  the  murder  of  the  king  of  France,  and  the  war 
in  which  Great  Britain  was  involved,  rendered  Switzerland 
no  longer  an  asylum  either  for  the  enthusiast  of  literature, 
or  the  victim  of  tyranny. 

He  left  Lausanne  in  May  1793,  and  arrived  in  June  at 
Lord  Sheffield's  house  in  Downing-street,  and  soon  after 
settled  for  the  summer,  with  that  nobleman,  at  Sheffield- 
place.  In  October  lie  went  to  Bath,  to  pay  a  visit  of  affec- 
tion to  Mrs.  Gibbon,  the  widow  of  his  father,  and  to 
Altliorp,  the  seat  of  Lord  Spencer,  from  which  he  returned 
to  London,  and  for  the  first  time  avowed  to  his  fi-iend. 
Lord  Sheffield,  by  letter,  the  cause  of  the  decay  of  his 
health,  which  he  had  hitherto  concealed  from  ever>'  human 
being,  except  a  sen-ant,  although  it  was  a  complaint  of 
about  thirty-three  years'  standing.    Tliis  was  originally  a 


rupture,  which  had  now  produced  a  hydrocele,  and  re- 
quired immediate  chinirgical aid.  Tapping  procured  some 
relief  for  a  time,  but  his  constitution  could  no  longer 
divert  or  support  the  discharge.  The  last  events  of  his 
life  are  tlius  related  by  his  biographer : 

"After  I  left  him  on  Tuesday  afternoon  (Jan.  14,  1794) 
he  saw  some  company.  Lady  Lucan  and  Lady  Spencer, 
and  thought  himself  well  enough  at  night  to  omit  the 
opium  draught,  which  he  had  been  used  to  take  for  some 
time.  He  slept  very  indifferently :  before  nine  the  next 
morning,  he  rose,  but  could  not  eat  his  breakfast.  How- 
ever, he  appeared  tolerably  well,  yet  complained  at  times 
of  a  pain  in  his  stomach.  At  one  o'clock  he  received  a 
visit  of  an  hour  from  Madame  de  Sylva,  and  at  three,  his 
friend  Blr.  Crauftird,  of  Auchinames,  (whom  he  always 
mentioned  with  particular  regard,)  called,  and  staid  with 
him  till  past  five  o'clock.  They  talked,  as  usual,  on 
various  subjects;  and  twenty  hours  before  his  death,  Mr. 
Gibbon  liappened  to  fell  into  a  conversation,  not  uncom- 
mon with  him,  on  the  probable  duration  of  his  life.  He 
said,  that  he  thought  himself  a  good  life  for  ten,  twelve,  or 
perhaps  twenty  years.  About  six,  he  ate  the  wing  of  a 
chicken,  and  drank  three  glasses  of  Madeira.  After  din- 
ner he  became  very  uneasy  and  impatient ;  complained  a 
good  deal,  and  appeared  so  weak  tliat  his  servant  was 
alarmed.  Mr.  Gibbon  had  sent  to  his  friend  and  relation, 
Mr.  Robert  Darell,  whose  house  was  not  far  distant, 
desiring  to  see  him,  and  adding,  that  he  had  something 
particular  to  say.  But,  unfortunately,  this  desired  inter- 
view never  took  place. 

"  During  the  evening  he  complained  much  of  his 
stomach,  and  of  a  disposition  to  vomit.  Soon  after  nine, 
he  took  his  opium  draught,  and  went  to  bed.  About  ten 
he  complained  of  much  pain,  and  desired  tliat  vrann  nap- 
kins might  be  applied  to  his  stomach.  He  almost  inces- 
santly expressed  a  sense  of  pain  till  about  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  when  he  said  he  found  his  stomadi  much 
easier.  About  seven,  the  servant  asked,  whetlier  he  should 
send  for  Mr.  Farquhar?  he  answered.  No;  that  he  was 
as  well  as  lie  had  been  the  day  before.  About  half  past 
eight,  he  got  out  of  bed,  and  said  that  he  was  "  plus  adroit" 
than  he  had  been  for  three  months  past,  and  got  into  bed 
again,  witliout  assistance,  better  than  usual.  About  nine, 
he  said  that  he  would  rise.  The  sen-ant,  however,  per- 
suaded him  to  remain  in  bed  till  ]Mr.  Farquhar,  who  was 
expected  at  eleven,  should  come.  Till  about  that  hour  lie 
spoke  witli  great  facility.  ^Mr.  Farquhar  came  at  the  time 
appointed,  and  he  was  then  visibly  dying,  ^^"hen  the 
valet  dc  chambre  returned,  after  attending  Mr.  Farquhar 
out  of  the  room,  Mr.  Gibbon  said,  "  Pourquoi  est  cc  que 
vous  me  quittez?"  This  was  about  half-iiast  eleven.  At 
twelve  he  drank  some  brandy  arid  water  from  a  tea-pot, 
and  desired  his  favourite  servant  to  stay  with  him.  These 
were  the  last  words  he  pronounced  articulately.  To  the 
last  he  preserved  his  senses ;  and  when  he  could  no  longer 
speak,  his  servant  having  asked  a  question,  he  made  a  sign 
to  show  that  he  understood  him.  He  was  quite  tranquil, 
and  did  not  stir ;  his  eyes  half  shut.  About  a  quarter  before 
one  he  ceased  to  breatlie.  The  valet  de  chambre  obsened, 
that  Mr.  Gibbon  did  not  at  any  time  show  tlie  least  sign 
of  alarm,  or  apprehension  of  death ;  and  it  does  not  appear 
tliat  he  ever  thought  himself  in  danger,  unless  his  desire 
to  speak  to  Mr.  Darell  may  be  considered  in  diat  light.'' 

Other  re|>orts  of  Mr.  Gibbon's  death  were  circulated  at 
tlie  time,  but  tlie  above  proceeds  fiom  an  avitliority  which 
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cannot  be  doubted,  llie  reli'^noiis  public  wiis  eager  to 
know  the  last  scnlinienis  of  -Mr.  tJibbon  on  the  important 
point  which  constituted  his  grand  defect;  but  we  find 
that  tliere  were  no  persons  near  him  at  his  death  to  whom 
tliat  was  a  matter  of  curiosity ;  and  it  appears  that  he  did 
not  think  his  end  approaching  until  he  became  incapable 
of  collecting  or  expressing  his  thoughts.  If  he  has,  there- 
fore, added  one  more  to  tlic  number  of  infidels  who  have 
died  in  full  possession  of  their  incredulity,  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, that  as  he  saw  no  danger,  he  had  no  room  to  display 
the  magnanimity  which  has  been  ostentatiously  ascribed 
to  dying  sceptics. 

Mr.  Gibbon  was  a  man  of  so  much  candour,  or  so  in- 
capable of  disguise,  that  his  real  character  may  be  justly 
appreciated  from  the  Memoirs  he  has  left  behind  him.  He 
discloses  his  sentiments  tliere  without  the  reserve  he  has 
put  on  his  more  laboured  compositions,  and  has  detailed 
his  mental  failings  with  an  ingenuous  minuteness  which  is 
seldom  met  with.  He  candidly  confesses  tc  the  vanity  of 
an  author  and  the  pride  of  a  gentleman ;  but  it  is  well 
known  tliat  it  is  the  vanity  of  one  of  the  first  authors  of 
modem  times,  and  the  pride  of  a  gentleman  of  amiable 
manners  and  high  accomplishments.  At  the  same  time, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  his  anxiety  of  fame  sometimes 
obscured  the  lustre  of  his  social  qualities,  parted  him  too 
widely  from  his  brethren  in  literature,  and  led  him  to 
speak  of  his  opponents  with  an  arrogance,  which,  al- 
though uniformly  characteristic  of  the  cause  he  su|>- 
ported,  was  yet  unworthy  of  his  general  cast  of  charac- 
ter. His  conversation  is  said  to  have  been  rich  in 
various  information,  communicated  in  a  calm  and  |ilea- 
sant  manner,  yet  his  warmest  admirers  do  not  give  him 
the  pi-aise  of  excelling  in  conversation.  He  seldom 
brought  his  knowledge  fonvards,  and  was  more  ambi- 
tious in  company  to  be  thought  a  man  of  the  world  than 
a  scholar.  In  parliament  he  never  ventured  to  speak, 
and  this  probably  lessened  his  value  in  the  eyes  of  an 
administration,  that  required  the  frequent  and  ready  sup- 
port of  eloquence. 

But  although  he  has  disclosed  much  of  his  character  in 
his  Memoirs,  there  are  some  points  left  unexplained,  about 
which  it  would  be  important  to  be  better  informed.  He 
appears  to  be  anxious  to  exhibit  the  peculiarities  of  his 
temper,  and  the  petty  habits  of  his  life,  and  he  has  given 
such  ample  details  of  the  progress  of  his  studies,  from  the 
first  casual  penisal  of  a  book,  to  the  completion  of  his 
history,  as  no  scholar  can  peruse  without  interest  and 
admiration.  But  he  has  not  told  us  much  of  the  progress 
of  opinions  in  his  mind.  His  conversion  to  popery  is  a 
boyish  whim  which  can  never  be  contemplated  in  the 
grave  light  in  which  he  has  represented  it.  His  return  to 
protestantism  is  related  with  more  brevity  and  obscurity. 
\\'hat  passed  in  his  mind  during  his  first  years  of  maturitv, 
we  know  not;  but  on  the  publication  of  his  History,  we 
find  him  an  implacable  enemy  to  Christianity,  without  the 
pretence  of  a  quarrel,  or  any  previous  declaration  of  hosti- 
lities. It  has  been  justly  remarked  by  Professor  Porson, 
that  "  he  often  makes,  where  he  cannot  readily  find,  an 
occasion  to  insult  our  religion,  which  he  hates  so  cordially, 
that  he  might  seem  to  revenge  some  personal  injury." 
But  by  what  train  of  reading,  or  interchange  of  sentiments, 
he  acquired  this  inveteracy,  he  has  not  thought  proper  to 
inform  us.  Left  to  conjecture,  it  is  not  unreasonable  for 
us  to  suppose,  that  his  intimacy  with  the  French  writers 
on  the  side  of  infidelity,  and  particularly  with  Hchxtius, 


and  the  correspondence  he  carried  on  with  Hume,  to 
whom  he  looked  up  with  the  reverence  of  a  pupil,  induced 
him  to  think  that  the  more  he  departed  from  the  christian 
belief,  the  nearer  he  approached  to  tlie  perfection  of  the 
philosophical  character. 

As  an  historian,  the  universal  acknowledgment  of  the 
literary  world  has  placed  him  in  the  very  highest  rank ; 
and  in  that  rank,  had  his  taste  been  eipial  to  his  know- 
ledge, if  his  vast  powers  of  intellect  could  have  descended 
to  simplicity  of  narrative,  he  would  have  stood  without  a 
rival.  But  in  all  the  varied  charms  of  an  interesting  and 
(latlictic  detail,  and  ])crhaps  in  the  more  important  article 
of  fidelity,  he  is  certainly  inferior  to  Robertson,  as  much 
as  he  excels  that  writer  m  extent  of  knowledge,  and  in  the 
comprehensive  grasp  of  a  penetrating  mind.  If  he  is 
likewise  superior  to  Hume  in  these  respects,  he  falls  short 
of  what  he  has  himself  so  admirably  characterized  as  "  the 
careless  inimitable  beauties"  of  that  writer.  Hume  told 
him  very  candidly  and  justly,  that  his  study  of  the  French 
writers  led  him  into  a  style  more  ])oetical  and  figurative, 
and  more  highly  coloured,  than  our  language  seems  to 
admit  of  in  historical  composition.  We  find,  in  his  cor- 
resjjondence,  that  during  his  first  residence  abroad,  he  had 
almost  entirely  lost  his  native  language,  and  altliough  he 
recovered  it  after\vards,  during  the  twenty  years  he  passed 
in  England,  yet  his  reading  was  so  much  confined  to 
French  authors,  that  when  he  attempted  English  compo- 
sition, he  every  where  discovered  the  turns  of  thought  and 
expression  by  which  his  mind  was  imbued.  It  has  been 
asserted  that  his  style  has  the  appearance  of  labour,  yet  I 
know  not  how  to  reconcile  much  effort  with  his  declara- 
tion that  the  copy  sent  to  the  press  was  the  only  one  he 
ever  wrote.  His  labour  might  be  bestowed  in  revolving 
the  subject  in  his  mind,  and  as  his  memory  was  great,  he 
might  commit  it  to  paper,  without  the  necessity  of  addi- 
tion or  correction.  By  whatever  means,  he  soon  formed 
a  style  peculiar  to  himself,  a  mixture  of  dignity  and  levity, 
which,  although  difficult  at  first,  probably  became  easy  by 
practice,  and  even  habitual ;  for  his  Memoirs  are  written 
in  the  exact  manner  of  his  History,  and  the  most  trivial 
events  of  his  life  are  related  in  the  same  stately  periods 
with  which  he  embellishes  the  lives  of  heroes,  and  the 
fate  of  empires.  His  epistolary  correspondence  is  in  gene-  ' 
ral  more  free  from  stiffness,  and  occasionally  assumes 
the  gaiety  and  familiarity  suited  to  this  species  of  com- 
position. But  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  merits 
of  an  author  who  has  been  criticised  in  so  many  writ- 
ings of  recent  date,  or  to  add  or  diminish  the  repu- 
tation of  a  work  which,  with  all  its  defects,  must  ever 
be  considered  as  one  of  the  proudest  triumphs  of  Eng- 
lish literature. 

In  1796,  Mr.  Gibbon's  steady  friend,  Lord  Sheffield, 
jniblished,  in  two  volumes  (luarto,  his  "  Miscellaneous 
Works,"  with  those  "  Memoirs"  composed  by  himself,  to 
which  we  have  so  often  referred.  This  publication  con- 
tains likewise  a  large  collection  of  letters  written  by  or  to 
Mr.  Gibbon  ;  abstracts  of  the  books  he  read,  with  reflec- 
tions ;  extracts  from  the  journal  of  his  studies ;  a  collection  . 
of  his  remarks,  and  detached  pieces  on  different  subjects ; 
outlines  of  his  History  of  the  World  ;  a  republication  of 
his  Exsai  siir  L' Etude ;  Critical  Observations  on  the 
design  of  the  sixth  book  of  the  jT.neid ;  a  dissertation 
on  the  subject  of  I'Homme  au  Masque  de  Fer;  Me- 
moire  .Tusticatif  pour  senir  de  Reponse  a  la  Cour  de 
France;  his  \'indication  of  his  History;  Antiquities  of  J 
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the  House  of  Brunswick ;  and  an  Address  to  tlie  Public, 
on  tlie  subject  of  a  complete  edition  of  our  ancient  his- 
torians. 

Of  these  miscellanies,  his  Journal,  Abstracts,  and 
Remarks,  are  the  most  important  and  curious  in  a  lite- 
ral)' point  of  view.  They  contain  much  valuable  cri- 
ticism, and  exhibit  such  a  plan  of  industry  as  perhaps 
few  men  have  ever  pursued  with  equal  ardour.  His 
labours  approach  to  what  we  read  of  the   indefatigable 


scholari*  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries ;  and 
tliey  may  instruct  scholars  of  all  ages,  and  especially 
those  who  rely  on  the  powers  of  genius  only,  that  no 
station  of  permanent  eminence  can  be  reached  without 
labour,  and  that  the  indolence  and  waste  of  time  in 
which  the  sons  of  ardour  and  imagination  indulge,  "  will 
make  knowledge  useless,  wit  ridiculous,  and  genius  con- 
temptible." 


P  R  E  F  A  C  E 


FIRST  VOLUME  OF  THK  ORIGINAL  EDITION. 


It  is  not  my  intention  to  detain  the  reader  by  expatiating  on  the  variety,  or  the  importance 
of  the  suhject,  which  I  have  undertaken  to  treat;  since  the  merit  of  the  clioicc  woidd  serve 
to  render  tlie  weakness  of  the  execution  still  more  apparent  and  still  less  excusable. 
But  as  1  liave  jiresumed  to  lay  before  the  public  a  first  volume  only*  of  the  History  of  the 
Decline  and  Fall  of  tlie  Uoman  Empire,  it  will  perhaps  be  expected  that  I  should  explain, 
in  a  few  words,  the  nature  and  limits  of  my  general  plan. 

The  memorable  series  of  revolutions,  which,  in  the  course  of  about  thirteen  centuries, 
gi-adually  niidcrmined,  and  at  length  destroyed,  the  solid  fabric  of  huiran  greatness,  may, 
with  some  jiropriety,  be  divided  into  the  three  following  periods : 

I.  The  first  of  tliese  periods  may  be  traced  from  the  age  of  Trajan  and  the  Antonines, 
when  the  Roman  monarchy,  having  attained  its  fidl  strength  and  maturity,  began  to  verge 
towards  its  decline ;  and  will  extend  to  the  subversion  of  the  western  empire,  by  the  barba- 
rians of  Germany  and  Scythia,  the  rude  ancestors  of  the  most  polished  nations  of  modem 
Europe.  This  extraordinary  revolution,  which  sulijccted  Rome  to  the  power  of  a  Gothic 
conqueror,  was  completed  by  the  l^eginning  of  the  sixth  century. 

TT.  The  sectmd  period  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  Rome  may  be  supposed  to  commence 
\vitli  the  reign  of  Justinian,  who  by  his  laws,  as  well  as  by  his  victories,  restored  a  transient 
splendour  to  the  eastern  empire.  It  will  comprehend  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  the  Lombards  ; 
the  coiKjuest  of  the  Asiatic  and  African  pro\  inces  by  the  Arabs,  who  embraced  the  religion 
of  Mahomet ;  the  revolt  of  tlie  Roman  people  against  the  feeble  princes  of  Constantinople  ; 
and  tlic  elevation  of  Charlemagne,  who,  in  the  year  eight  hundred,  established  the  second,  oc 
German,  empire  of  the  west. 

III.  The  last  and  longest  of  these  periods  includes  about  six  centuries  and  a  half;  from 
the  revival  of  the  western  empire,  till  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  and  the 
extinction  of  a  degenerate  race  of  princes,  who  continued  to  assume  the  titles  of  Caesar  and 
Augustus  after  their  dominions  were  contracted  to  the  limits  of  a  single  city,  in  which  the 
language,  as  well  as  manners,  of  the  ancient  Romans  had  been  long  since  forgotten.  The 
\mter  who  should  imderlakc  to  relate  the  events  of  this  period,  would  fuid  himself  obliged  to 
enter  into  the  gcntual  history  of  the  crusades,  as  far  as  they  contributed  to  the  ruin  of  the 
Greek  empire  ;    and  he  would  scarcely  be  able  to  restrain  his  curiosity  from   making  some 

•  The  first  volume  of  the  quarto,  (in  which  form  tlie  voxV.  was  originally  published,)  comprising  Chaps.  I.  to  X\  1. 
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inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  city  of  Rome  during  the  darkness  and  confusion  of  tlic  middle 


aees. 


As  I  have  ventured,  perhaps  too  hastily,  to  commit  to  the  press  a  work,  which,  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  deserves  the  epithet  of  imperfect,  I  consider  myself  as  contracting  an 
en^at'ement  to  finish,  most  probably  in  a  second  volume,*  the  first  of  these  memorable 
periods ;  and  to  deliver  to  the  public  the  complete  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  Rome, 
from  the  age  of  the  Antonines  to  the  subversion  of  the  western  empire.  With  regard  to  the 
subsequent  periods,  though  I  may  entertain  some  hojies,  I  dare  not  presume  to  give  any  as- 
surances. The  execution  of  the  extensive  plan  which  I  have  described,  would  connect  the 
ancient  and  modem  history  of  the  world :  but  it  would  require  many  years  of  health,  of 
leisure,  and  of  perseverance. 

Bentinck  Street, 
February  1,1776. 

P.  S.  The  entire  History,  which  is  now  published,  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
empire  in  the  west,  abimdantly  discharges  my  engagements  with  the  public.  Perhaps  their 
favourable  opinion  may  encom'age  me  to  prosecute  a  work,  which  however  laborious  it  may 
seem,  is  the  most  agreeable  occupation  of  my  leisine  hours. 

Bentinck  Street, 
March  1,  1781. 


An  author  easily  persuades  himself  that  the  public  opinion  is  still  favomable  to  his  labours  ; 
and  I  have  now  embraced  the  serious  resolution  of  proceeding  to  the  last  period  of  my 
original  design,  and  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  in  the 
year  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty-three.  The  most  patient  reader,  who  computes 
that  three  ponderous  t  volumes  have  been  already  employed  on  the  events  of  four  centuiies, 
may,  perhaps,  be  alarmed  at  the  long  prospect  of  nine  hundred  yeai-s.  But  it  is  not  my  in- 
tention to  expatiate  with  the  same  minuteness  on  the  whole  series  of  the  Byzantine  histoiy. 
At  our  entrance  into  this  period,  the  reign  of  Justinian,  and  the  conquests  of  the  Mahometans, 
will  deserve  and  detain  ovi  attention,  and  the  last  age  of  Constantinople  (the  crusades  and 
the  Turks)  is  connected  with  the  revolutions  of  modem  Europe.  From  the  seventh  to  the 
eleventh  century,  the  obscure  interval  will  be  supplied  by  a  concise  narrative  of  such  facts, 
as  may  still  appear  either  interesting  or  important. 

Bentinck  Street, 
March  1,  1782. 

*  The  Author,  as  it  frequently  happens,  took  an  inadequate  msasure  of  his  growing  work,    The  remaiuder  of  the  first  period 
has  filled  (u)o  volumes  in  quarto,  comprising  Chaps.  XVII.   (o  XXXVIII 
t  Chaps.  I.  to  XXXVIII. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


FIRST  OCTAVO  EDITION. 


The  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  is  now  delivered  to  the  public 
in  a  more  convenient  form.  Some  alterations  and  improvements  had  presented  themselves  to 
my  mind,  but  I  was  unwilling  to  injure  or  oflfend  the  purchasers  of  the  preceding  editions. 
The  accuracy  of  the  coiTcctor  of  the  press  has  been  already  tried  and  approved  ;  and,  per- 
haps, I  may  stand  excused,  if,  amidst  the  avocations  of  a  busy  winter,  I  have  preferred  the 
pleasures  of  composition  and  study,  to  the  minute  diligence  of  revising  a  former  publication. 

Bentinck  Stheet, 
April  20,  1783. 


Diligence  and  accuracy  are  the  only  merits  which  an  historical  writer  may  ascribe  to  him- 
self; if  any  merit  indeed  can  be  assumed  from  the  performance  of  an  indispensable  duty.  I 
may  therefore  be  allowed  to  say,  that  1  have  carefully  examined  all  the  original  materials  that 
could  illustrate  tlie  subject  which  I  had  undertaken  to  treat.  Should  I  ever  complete  the 
exten.sive  design  which  has  been  sketched  out  in  the  Preface,  I  might  perhaps  conclude  it 
with  a  critical  account  of  the  authors  consulted  during  the  progress  of  the  whole  work ;  and 
however  such  an  attempt  might  incur  the  censine  of  ostentation,  I  am  persuaded  that  it 
would  be  susceptible  of  entertainment,  as  well  as  information. 

At  present  I  shall  content  myself  with  a  single  observation.  The  biographers,  who,  under 
the  reigns  of  Diocletian  and  Constantine,  composed,  or  rather  compiled,  the  lives  of  the 
emperors,  from  Hadrian  to  the  sons  of  Cams,  are  usually  mentioned  under  the  names  of 
iElius  Spartianus,  .TuUus  Capitolinus,  .(Elius  Lampridius,  Vidcatius  GaUicanus,  Trebellius 
Pollio,  and  Fla\aus  Vopiscus.  But  there  is  so  much  pcrjilcxity  in  the  titles  of  the  MSS. ; 
and  so  many  disputes  have  arisen  among  the  critics  (see  Fabricius,  Biblioth.  Latin.  1.  iii.  c.  6.) 
concerning  their  number,  their  names,  and  their  respective  property ;  that  for  the  most  part 
I  have  quoted  them  without  distinction,  under  the  general  and  well-known  title  of  the 
Augustan  History. 
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TO  THE   FOURTH  VOLUME. 


I  NOAV  discharge  my  promise,  and  complete  my  design,  of  writing  the  History  of  the  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  both  in  the  west  and  the  east.  The  whole  period  extends 
fi-om  the  age  of  Trajan  and  the  Antonines,  to  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  Mahomet  the 
second  ;  and  includes  a  review  of  the  crusades,  and  the  state  of  Rome  during  the  middle 
ages.  Since  the  publication  of  the  first*  volume,  twelve  years  have  elapsed  ;  twelve  years, 
according  to  my  wish,  "  of  health,  of  leisure,  and  of  perseverance."  I  may  now  congi-atulate 
my  deUverance  fi'om  a  long  and  laborious  service,  and  my  satisfaction  wiU  be  pure  and  per- 
fect, if  tlie  i^ublic  favour  should  be  extended  to  the  conclusion  of  my  work. 

It  was  my  first  intention  to  have  collected,  under  one  view,  the  numerous  authors,  of  every 
age  and  language,  from  whom  I  have  derived  the  materials  of  this  history ;  and  I  am  stUl 
convinced  that  the  apparent  ostentation  would  be  more  than  compensated  by  real  use.  If  I 
have  renounced  this  idea,  if  I  have  declined  an  undertaking  which  had  obtained  the  appro- 
bation of  a  master-artistjt  my  excuse  may  be  found  in  the  extreme  cUfEculty  of  assigning  a 
proper  measure  to  such  a  catalogue.  A  naked  Ust  of  names  and  editions  would  not  be  satis- 
factory either  to  myself  or  my  readers :  the  characters  of  the  principal  authors  of  the  Roman 
and  Byzantine  History  have  been  occasionally  connected  with  the  events  which  they  de- 
scribe ;  a  more  copious  and  critical  inquiry  might  indeed  deser^'e,  but  it  would  demand,  an 
elaborate  volume,  which  might  swell  by  degrees  into  a  general  library  of  historical  wiiters. 
For  the  present  I  shall  content  myself  with  renewing  my  serious  protestation,  that  I  have 
always  endeavoured  to  draw  firom  the  fountain-head ;  that  my  curiosity,  as  well  as  a  sense  of 
duty,  has  always  lu-ged  me  to  study  the  originals  ;  and  that,  if  they  have  sometimes  eluded 
my  search,  I  have  carefully  mai'ked  the  secondary  evidence,  on  whose  faith  a  passage  or  a 
fact  were  reduced  to  depend. 

I  shall  soon  revisit  the  bants  of  the  lake  of  Lausanne,  a  country  which  I  have  known  and 
loved  firom  my  early  youth.  Under  a  mild  government,  amidst  a  beauteous  landscape,  in 
a  life  of  leisure  and  independence,  and  among  a  people  of  easy  and  elegant  manners,  I  have 
enjoyed,  and  may  again  hope  to  enjoy,  the  varied  pleasures  of  retirement  and  society.  But 
I  shall  ever  glory  in  the  name  and  character  of  an  Englishman  :  I  am  proud  of  my  birtli  in 
a  fi-ee  and  enlightened  country ;  and  the  approbation  of  that  comitry  is  the  best  and  most 
honourable  reward  of  my  labours.  Were  I  ambitious  of  any  other  patron  than  the  public, 
I  would  inscribe  this  work  to  a  statesman,  who,  in  a  long,  a  stormy,  and  at  length  an  unfortu- 
nate, administration,  had  many  political  opponents,  almost  without  a  personal  enemy;  who 
has  retained,  in  his  fall  from  power,  many  faithfid  and  disinterested  friends ;  and  who,  under 
the  pressure  of  severe  infimiity,  enjoys  the  lively  vigour  of  his  mind,  and  the  felicity  of  his 
incomparable  temper.  Lord  North  will  permit  me  to  express  the  feelings  of  friendship 
in  the  language  of  truth  :  but  even  truth  and  fiiendship  should  be  silent,  if  he  still  dispensed 
the  favours  of  the  crown. 

*  Alluding  to  the  quarto  edition,  in  which  size  the  work  was  originally  published, 
t  See  Dr.  Robertson's  Preface  to  his  History  of  America. 
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In  a  remote  solitude,  vanity  may  still  whisper  iu  my  ear,  that  my  readers,  perhaps,  may 
inquire,  whether,  in  tlie  conclusion  of  the  present  work,  I  am  now  taking  an  everlasting  fare- 
well. They  shall  hear  all  that  I  know  myself,  all  that  I  could  reveal  to  the  most  intimate 
friend.  The  motives  of  action  or  silence  are  now  uqu;dly  balanced ;  nor  can  I  pronounce  in 
my  most  secret  thoughts,  on  which  side  the  scale  will  preponderate.  I  cannot  dissemble  that 
six  am])lc  quartos  must  have  tiued,  and  may  have  exhausted,  the  indiUgencc  of  the  jiublic; 
that  in  the  rejietition  of  similar  attempts,  a  successful  author  has  much  more  to  lose  than  he 
can  hope  to  gain ;  tliat  I  am  now  descending  into  the  vale  of  years ;  and  that  the  most  re- 
spectable of  my  countrymen,  the  men  whom  I  aspire  to  imitate,  have  resigned  the  pen  of 
history  about  the  same  period  of  their  lives.  Yet  I  consider  that  the  amials  of  ancient  and 
modem  times  may  aflford  many  rich  and  interesting  subjects ;  that  I  am  stUl  possessed  of 
healtli  and  leism-e ;  that  by  the  practice  of  writing,  some  skill  and  facility  must  be  acquired  ; 
and  lliat,  in  the  ardent  pursuit  of  trutli  and  knowledge,  I  am  not  conscious  of  decay.  To  an 
active  mind,  indolence  is  more  painful  than  laboiu- ;  and  the  first  months  of  my  liberty  wiU 
be  occupied  and  amused  in  the  excursions  of  curiosity  and  taste.  By  such  temptations,  I 
have  been  sometimes  seduced  from  the  rigid  duty  even  of  a  pleasing  and  voluntary  task  :  but 
my  time  will  now  be  my  own  ;  and  in  the  use  or  abuse  of  independence,  I  shall  no  longer 
fear  my  own  reproaches  or  those  of  my  friends.  I  am  fairly  entitled  to  a  year  of  jubilee  : 
next  summer  and  the  following  winter  will  rapidly  pass  away  ;  and  experience  only  can 
determine  whether  I  shall  still  prefer  the  freedom  and  variety  of  study  to  the  design  and 
composition  of  a  regular  work,  which  animates,  while  it  confines,  the  daily  application  of  the 
author.  Caprice  and  accident  may  influence  my  choice ;  but  the  dexterity  of  self-love  will 
contrive  to  applaud  either  active  industry,  or  philosophic  repose. 

Downing  Street, 
May  1,  1788. 

P.  S.  I  shall  embrace  tliis  opportunity  of  introducing  two  verbal  remarks,  whicli  have 
not  conveniently  offered  themselves  to  my  notice.  1.  As  often  as  I  use  the  definition  of  be- 
yond the  Alps,  the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  &c.  I  generally  suppose  myself  at  Rome,  and  after- 
wards at  Constantinople ;  without  observing  whether  this  relative  geogi-aphy  may  agi'ee  with 
the  local,  but  vaiiable,  situation  of  the  reader,  or  the  historian.  2.  In  proper  names  of 
foreign,  and  especially  of  oriental,  origin,  it  should  be  always  oiu-  aim  to  express  in  om- 
English  version  a  faitlilul  copy  of  the  original.  But  this  ride,  which  is  founded  on  a  just 
regard  to  miiformity  and  truth,  must  often  be  relaxed  ;  and  the  exceptions  will  be  limited  or 
enlarged  by  the  custom  of  the  language  and  the  taste  of  the  interpreter.  Our  alphabets  may 
be  often  defective ;  a  harsh  sound,  an  uncouth  spelling,  might  offend  the  ear  or  the  eye  of 
our  comitrymen :  and  some  words,  notoriously  corrupt,  are  fixed,  and  as  it  were  naturalized, 
in  the  vulgar  tongue.  The  prophet  Mohammed  can  no  longer  be  stripped  of  the  famous, 
tliougli  improper,  appellation  of  Mahomet:  the  well-known  cities  of  Aleppo,  Damascus,  and 
Cairo,  would  almost  be  lost  in  the  strange  descriptions  of  Haleb,  Demaslik,  and  Al  Cahira : 
the  titles  and  offices  of  the  Ottoman  empire  are  fashioned  by  the  practice  of  three  hundred 
years  ;  and  we  are  pleased  to  blend  the  three  Cliinese  monosyllables,  Con-fu-tzee,  in  the 
respectable  name  of  Conlucius,  or  even  to  adopt  the  Portuguese  corruption  of  Mandarin. 
But  I  would  vary  the  use  of  Zoroaster  and  Zerdusht,  as  I  drew  my  information  from  Greece 
or  Persia  :  since  our  connexion  with  India,  the  genuine  Timour  is  restored  to  the  throne  of 
Tamerlane  :  our  most  correct  ^vritcrs  ha\e  retrenched  the  j1/,  the  superfluous  article,  from  the 
Koran ;  and  we  escape  an  ambiguous  termination,  by  adopting  Moslem  instead  of  Mussulman, 
in  the  jilural  number.  In  these,  and  in  a  thousand  cxamjiles,  the  shades  of  distinction  are 
often  minute  ;  and  I  can  feci,  where  I  cannot  explain,  the  motives  of  my  choice. 

•,•  At  the  end  of  the  History,  the  reader  will  find  a  General  Index  to  the  whole  Work,  which  has  been  drawn  up  by  a  person 

frequently  employed  in  works  of  this  nature. 
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OF 

THE    DECLIIVE    AND    FALL 

OF  THE 

ROMAN  EMPIRE. 

CHAPTER  I.  -•' 

THE  EXTENT  AND  MILITARY  FORCE  OF  THE  EMPIRE  IN  THE  AGE  OF  THE  ANTONINES. 


,     .        In  the  second  centurv  of  the  christian 

iDtroductioD.  .         -      ' 

«era,  the  empire  of  Rome  comprehend- 
ed the  fairest  part  of  the  earth,  and  the  most  civilized 
portion  of  mankind.  The  frontiers  of  that  extensive 
monarchj'  were  guarded  by  ancient  renown  and  dis- 
ciplined valour.  The  gentle,  but  powerful,  influence 
of  laws  and  manners  bad  gradually  cemented  the 
union  of  the  provinces.  Their  peaceful  inhabitants 
enjoyed  and  abused  the  advantages  of  wealth  and 
luxury.  The  image  of  a  free  constitution  was  prc- 
ser^ed  with  decent  reverence  :  the  Roman  senate 
appeared  to  possess  the  sovereign  authority,  and  de- 
volved on  the  emperors  all  the  executive  powers  of 
A.  D.  govemmeut.  During  a  happy  period 
~  '  of  more  than  fourscore  years,  the  pub- 
lic administration  was  conducted  by  the  virtues  and 
abilities  of  Ncrva,  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  the  two 
Antonines.  It  is  the  design  of  this,  and  of  the  two 
succeeding  chapters,  to  describe  the  prosperous  con- 
dition of  their  empire  ;  and  afterwards,  from  the 
death  of  Marcus  Antoninus,  to  deduce  the  most  im- 
portant circumstances  of  its  Decline  and  Fall ;  a  re- 
volution which  will  ever  be  remembered,  and  is 
still  felt  by  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

Moderaiion  of  The  principal  conquests  of  the  Ro- 
Augusius  ^ans  were  achieved  under  the  repub- 
lic ;  and  the  emperors,  for  the  most  part,  were  satis- 
fied nith  preserving  those  dominions  which  had 
been  acquired  by  the  policy  of  the  senate,  the  active 
emulation  cf  the  consuls,  and  the  martial  enthusiasm 
of  the  people.  The  seven  first  centuries  were  filled 
with  a  rapid  succession  of  triumphs  ;  but  it  was  re- 
served for  Augustus,  to  relinquish  the  an\bitious  de- 
sign of  subduing  the  whole  earth,  and  to  introduce 

•  Dion  Cassiiis  (I.  lir.  p.  730.)  witli  the  annotations  of  Uevmar,  wlio 
has  collei ted  all  tliat  Roman  vanity  has  left  upon  the  subjeit  Tlie 
nurble  of  Ancyra,  on  which  Aii:;ustus  reeorded  his  own  exploits  a~- 
Krts  that  he  compelled  the  Parthians  to  restore  the  ensigns  of  Crassus 

b  Slraho,(l.  xvi.  p.  780)  Pliny  the  Elder,  (Hist.  Natur.  I  vi.c.  32- 
35.)au<l  I)ionCaiSius,(l.  liii.  p.  723. and  l.liv.  p.  7,34  )  have  left  us  very 
B 


the  spirit  of  moderation  into  the  public  councils. 
Inclined  to  peace  by  his  tenyser  and  situation,  it  was 
easy  for  him  to  discover,  that  Rome,  in  her  present 
exalted  situation,  had  much  less  to  hope  than  to  fear 
from  the  chance  of  arms  ;  and  that,  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  remote  wars,  the  undertaking  became  every 
day  more  difficult,  the  event  more  doubtful,  and  the 
possession  more  precarious,  and  less  beneficial.  The 
experience  of  Augustus  added  weight  to  these  salu- 
tary rellections,  and  effectually  convinced  him,  that, 
by  the  prudent  vigour  of  his  counsels,  it  v.  ould  be 
easy  to  secure  every  concession,  which  the  safety  or 
the  dignity  of  Rome  might  require  from  tlie  most 
formidable  barbarians.  Instead  of  exposing  his  per- 
son and  his  legions  to  the  arrows  of  the  Parthians, 
he  obtained,  by  an  honourable  treaty,  the  restitution 
of  the  standards  and  prisoners  which  had  been  taken 
in  the  defeat  of  Crassus." 

His  generals,  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  at- 
tempted the  reduction  of  JJthiopia  and  Arabia  Fe- 
lix. They  marched  near  a  thousand  miles  to  the 
south  of  the  tropic  ;  but  the  heat  of  the  climate  soon 
repelled  the  invaders,  and  protected  the  unwarlike 
natives  of  those  sequestered  regions.''  The  northern 
countries  of  Europe  scarcely  deserved  the  expense 
and  labour  of  conquest.  The  forests  and  morasses 
of  Germany  were  filled  with  a  hardy  race  of  barba- 
rians, who  despised  life  when  it  was  separated  from 
freedom  ;  and  though,  on  the  first  attack,  they  seem- 
ed to  yield  to  the  weight  of  the  Roman  power,  tliey 
soon,  by  a  signal  act  of  despair,  regained  tlieir  in- 
dependence, and  reminded  Augustus  of  tlie  vicissi- 
tude of  fortune'  On  the  death  of  that  emperor,  his 
testament  was  publicly  read  in  the  senate.     He  be- 

cnrious  details  ronccrninir  these  wars.  The  Romir.s  made  themselves 
ma.«lers  of  iVIariab.i,  or  Merab,  a  eity  of  .\rabia  Frlix.  well  known  to 
the  Orientals,  (see  Abulfeda  and  the  Nubian  seojraphy.  p.  52.)  Thev 
were  arrived  within  three  days'  jourtiey  of  the  Spice  country,  the  rich 
object  of  their  invasion, 
c  By  the  slaughter  of  Varus  md  his  three  lejions.    t«c  the  first  book 
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queathcd,  as  a  valuable  legacy  to  his  successors, 

the  advice  of  conlinin-;  the   empire  «ithin   those 

limits,  which  nature  seemed  to  have  placed  as  its 

pemiarient  hulwarks  and  bouiidurics;  on  the  west 

the  Atlantic  ocean ;  the  Rhine  and  Danube  on  the 

north  ;  the  Euphrates  on  the  east;  and  towards  the 

south  tlie  sandy  deserts  of  Arabia  and  Africa.'' 

Iraiiaiid  iiy  his       Happily  for  the  repose  of  mankind, 

succisbors.      ji^g  moderate  system  recommended  by 

the  wisdom  of  Augustus  was  adopted  by  tlie  fears 

and  vices  of  his  immediate  successors.     Engaged  in 

the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  or  in  the  exercise  of  tyranny, 

the  first  Ca-sars  seldom  showed  themselves  to  the 

armies,  or  to  the  provinces  ;  nor  were  they  disposed 

to  sufl'er  that  those  triumphs,  which  t/ieir  indolence 

neglected,  should  be  usurped  by  the  conduct  and 

valour  of  their  lieutenants.     The  military  fame  of 

a  subject  was  considered  as  an  insolent  invasion  of 

the  imperial  prerogative ;  and  it  became  the  duty, 

as  well  as  interest,  of  every  Roman  general,  to  guard 

the  frontiers  intrusted  to  his  care,  without  aspiring 

to  conquests  which  might  have  proved  no  less  fatal 

to  himself  than  to  the  vanquished  barbarians." 

The  only  accession  w  iiich  the  Roman 
Conquest  of  Hri-  .  •       i      i      -         ^,       ,.     ^ 

tiin  Vva»  the  first  empire  rcccivcd,  during  the  lirst  cen- 
exccption  to  it.  ,^^y  pf  j,,g  christian  a-ra,  w  as  the  pro- 
vince of  Britain.  In  this  single  in.stance  the  sueces- 
sorsof  Ca'sarand  Augustuswere  persuaded  to  follow 
the  example  of  the  former,  rather  than  the  precept  of 
the  latter.  The  proximity  of  its  situation  to  the  coast 
of  Gaul  seemed  to  invite  their  amis  ;  the  pleasing, 
tliough  doubtful,  intelligence  of  a  pearl  fishery,  at- 
tracted their  avarice';  and  as  Britain  was  viewed 
in  the  light  of  a  distinct  and  insulated  world,  the 
conquest  scarcely  formed  any  exception  to  the  gene- 
ral system  of  continental  measures.  After  a  war  of 
about  forty  years,  undertaken  by  the  most  stupid,^ 
maintained  by  the  most  dissolute,  and  terminated 
by  the  most  timid,  of  all  the  emperors,  the  far  greater 
part  of  the  island  submitted  to  the  Roman  yoke.'' 
The  various  tribes  of  Britons  possessed  valour  with- 
out conduct,  and  the  love  of  freedom  without  the 
spirit  of  union.  They  took  up  arms  with  savage 
fierceness ;  they  laid  them  down,  or  turned  them 
against  each  other,  with  wild  inconstancy;  and  while 
they  fought  singly,  they  were  successively  subdued. 
Neither  the  fortitude  of  Caractacus,  nor  the  despair 
of  Boadicea,  nor  the  fanaticism  of  the  druids,  could 
avert  the  slavery  of  their  country,  or  resist  the  steady 
progress  of  the  imperial  generals,  who  maintained  the 

of  the  Ann.iK  of  Taritus.  Siieton.  in  Auj^iist.  c.  23.  and  VeUeills  Pa. 
terculu^,  1.  ii- r.  117,  &c.  Aii(;ustiis  did  not  rt-ceive  the  nielaiichnly 
news  with  ait  the  temper  and  firinne-ss  tliat  might  have  been  expceteil 
from  his  charaetor. 

"i  Tacit.  Ainial.  1.  ii.  Dion  Casstus,  1.  Ivi.  p.  833.  and  tlie  sjicecli  of 
Auj;nstus  himself,  in  .luhan's  Ciesars.  It  receives  g:real  hyhl  from  the 
learned  notes  of  his  French  translator,  M.  Spanheim. 

«  Germanirus  Suetonius  Paulinus,  and  A^ricola,  were  checked  and 
recalled  in  the  course  of  their  victories.  Corbulo  was  put  to  death. 
Military  merit,  as  it  is  admirably  expres-sed  by  Tacitus,  was,  in  the 
slrirlest  sense  rtf  the  word,  imjieratoria  virtux. 

1  Cx.sar  himself  conceals  that  ignoble  motive;  but  it  is  mentioned 
by  Suetonius,  c.  47.  The  llrilish  pearls  proved,  however,  of  little 
value,  on  account  of  their  ilark  and  livid  colour.  Tacitus  observes 
with  reason,  (in  Ai^icola,  c.  12.)  that  it  was  an  iidierent  defect.  "  E{jo 
faeilius  crcdiderim,  naturam  nvir^tritis  dee.ssc  (jliam  nobis  avari- 
liam." 

p  Claudius,  Nero,  and  Domilian.     A  hope  is  expressed  by  Pomponius 


national  glory,  when  the  throne  was  disgraced  by 
the  weakest,  or  the  most  vicious,  of  mankind  At 
the  very  time  when  Domitian,  confined  to  his  palace, 
felt  the  terrors  which  he  inspired  ;  his  legions,  un- 
der tlie  command  of  the  virtuous  ;Vgricola,  defeated 
the  collected  force  of  the  Caledonians  at  the  foot  of 
the  Grampian  hills  ;  and  his  fieets,  venturing  to  ex- 
plore an  unknown  and  dangerous  navigation,  dis- 
played the  Roman  arms  round  every  part  of  the  island. 
The  conquest  of  liritain  was  considered  as  already 
achieved  ;  and  it  was  the  design  of  .Vgricola  to 
complete  and  ensure  his  success  by  the  ea.sy  reduc- 
tion of  Ireland,  for  which,  in  his  opinion,  one  legion 
and  a  few  auxiliaries  were  sufficient. '  The  western 
isle  might  be  improved  into  a  valuable  possession, 
and  the  Brifons  would  wear  their  chains  with  the 
less  reluctance,  if  the  prospect  and  example  of  free- 
dom were  on  every  side  removed  from  before  their 
eyes. 

But  the  superior  merit  of  Agricola  soon  occasioned 
his  removal  from  the  government  of  Britain  ;  and  for 
ever  disappointed  this  rational,  though  extensive, 
scheme  of  con(|uest.  Before  his  departure,  the  pru- 
dent general  had  provided  for  security  as  well  as 
for  dominion.  He  had  observed,  that  the  island  is 
almost  divided  into  two  unequal  parts  by  the  oppo- 
site gulfs,  or,  as  they  are  now  called,  the  Friths  of 
Scotland.  Across  the  narrow  interval  of  about  forty 
miles,  he  had  drawn  a  line  of  military  stations,  which 
was  afterwards  fortified  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus 
Pius,  by  a  turf  rampart  erected  on  foundations  of 
stone.'-  This  wall  of  Antoninus,  at  a  small  distance 
beyond  the  modern  cities  of  Edinburgh  and  Glas- 
gow, was  fixed  as  the  limit  of  the  Roman  province. 
The  native  Caledonians  preserved  in  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  island  their  wild  independence,  for 
which  they  were  not  less  indebted  to  their  poverty 
than  to  their  valour.  Their  incursions  were  fre- 
quently repelled  and  chastised  ;  but  their  country 
was  never  subdued.'  The  masters  of  the  fairest  and 
most  wealthy  climates  of  the  globe  turned  with  con- 
tempt from  gloomy  hills,  assailed  by  the  winter  tem- 
pest, from  lakes  concealed  in  a  blue  mist,  and  from 
cold  and  lonely  heaths,  over  which  the  deer  of  the 
forest  were  chased  by  a  troop  of  naked  barbarians."' 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  Roman    ,,         ,  ,_ 

Lonquesl  ol  i*a- 

frontieis,  and  sutdi  the  maxims  of  impe-    cia;  the  second 
rial  policy  from  the  death  of  Vugustus 
to  the  accession  of  Trajan.    That  virtuous  and  active 
prince  had  received  the  education  of  a  soldier,  an<l 

Mela,  I.  iii.  c.  fi.  (he  wrote  under  Claudius,)  that,  by  the  success  of  the 
Itom.in  aims,  the  island  and  its  savage  inhabitants  would  soon  be  bitter 
kiinwn.  It  is  amusing  enough  to  peruse  such  passages  in  the  midst  of 
[.midon. 

li  See  the  admirable  abridgment  given  by  Tacitus,  in  the  I.ifi*  of 
Agricola,  and  copiously,  though  perhaps  not  completely,  illustrated  by 
our  own  antiquarians.  Camden  and  Horslcy. 

i  The  Irish  writers,  jealous  of  their  national  honour,  are  extremely 
provoked  on  this  occasion,  both  with  Tacitus  and  with  Agricola. 

It  See  Horsley's  llritaunia  Roniana,  1.  i.  c.  Iti. 

I  The  poet  Buchanan  celebrates,  with  elegance  and  spirit,  {see  his 
Sylvjt,  V.)  the  unviolated  independence  of  his  native  country.  liin, 
it  the  single  testimony  of  Richard  of  Cirencester  was  sulKeient  to 
create  a  Roman  province  of  Vespasiana  to  the  north  of  the  w.ill,  that 
independence  would  be  reduced  within  very  narrow  limits. 

ra  See  Ap[iian  {in  Procrm.)  and  the  uniform  imagery  of  Ossiairs 
Poems,  which,  according  to  every  hypothcbis,  were  composed  by  a 
native  Caledonian. 
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possessed  the  talents  of  a  general."  The  peaceful 
I  system  of  his  predecessors  was  interrupted  by  scenes 
of  war  and  conquest  ;  and  the  legions,  after  a  long 
inter»al,  beheld  a  military  emperor  at  their  head. 
The  first  exploits  of  Trajan  were  against  the  Da- 
cians,  the  most  warlike  of  men,  who  dwelt  beyond 
the  Danube,  and  who,  during  the  reign  of  Domitian, 
had  insulted  with  impunity  the  majesty  of  Rome." 
To  the  strength  and  fierceness  of  barbarians,  they 
added  a  contempt  for  life,  which  was  derived  from  a 
warm  persuasion  of  the  immortality  and  transmigra- 
tion of  the  soul.P  Decebalus,  the  Dacian  king,  ap- 
proved himself  a  rival  not  unworthy  of  Trajan  ;  nor 
did  he  despair  of  his  own  and  the  public  fortune, 
till,  by  the  confession  of  his  enemies,  he  had  ex- 
hausted everj'  resource  both  of  valour  and  policy.'' 
This  memorable  war,  with  a  very  short  suspension  of 
hostilities,  lasted  five  years  ;  and  as  the  emperor 
could  exert,  without  control,  the  whole  force  of  the 
state,  it  was  terminated  by  an  absolute  submission 
of  the  barbarians.'  The  new  province  of  Dacia, 
which  formed  a  second  exception  to  the  precept  of 
Augustus,  was  about  thirteen  hundred  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. Its  natural  boundaries  were  the  Nies- 
ter,  the  Teyss,  or  Tibiscus,  the  Lower  Danube,  and 
the  Eaxine  sea.  The  vestiges  of  a  militarj'  road 
may  still  be  traced  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bender,  a  place  famous  in 
modern  history,  and  the  actual  frontier  of  the  Turk- 
ish and  Russian  empires.* 

CoDqoests  of  Tra.  Trajan  was  ambitious  of  fame  ;  and 
jan  ID  the  Eist.  ^^  i^^^  ^s  mankind  shall  continue  to 
bestow  more  liberal  applause  on  their  destroyers 
than  on  their  benefactors,  the  thirst  of  militarj'  glory 
will  ever  be  the  vice  of  the  most  exalted  characters. 
The  praises  of  Alexander,  transmitted  by  a  succes- 
sion of  poets  and  historians,  had  kindled  a  danger- 
ous emulation  in  the  mind  of  Trajan.  Like  him  the 
Roman  emperor  undertook  an  expedition  against 
the  nations  of  the  East,  but  he  lamented  with  a  sigh, 
that  his  advanced  age  scarcely  left  him  any  hopes  of 
equalling  the  renown  of  the  son  of  Philip.'  Yet  the 
success  of  Trajan,  however  transient,  was  rapid  and 
specious.  The  degenerate  Parthians,  broken  by  in- 
testine discord,  fled  before  his  arms.  He  descended 
the  river  Tigris  in  triumph,  from  the  mountains  of 
Armenia  to  the  Persian  gulph.  He  enjoyed  the  ho- 
nour of  being  the  first,  as  he  was  the  last,  of  the  Ro- 
man generals,  who  ever  navigated  that  remote  sea. 
His  fleets  ravaged  the  coasts  of  Arabia ;  and  Trajan 
vainly  flattered  himself  that  he  was  approaching  to- 
ward the  confines  of  India."  Every  day  the  astonish- 
ed senate  received  the  intelligence  of  new  names 
and  new  nations,  that  acknowledged  his  sway.  They 

n  See  Pliny's  Panegyric,  which  seems  rounded  on  facts. 

o  Dion  Cassius,  I.  Ixvii. 

p  Herodotus,  1.  iv.  c.  94.     Julian  in  the  Caesars,  with  Spanheim's 
observations. 

<1  Plin.  Epist.  riii.  9. 

r  Dion  Cas.sius.  I.  Ixviii.  p.  1123— II3I.    Julian  in  Cxsaribus.    Eu- 
tropius,  »iii.  2—6.     Aurelius  Vicl.rr  in  Epitome. 
'  8  See  a  Memoir  nf  M.  d'Anville,  on  the  Province  of  Dacia,  in  the 
Acaderaie  des  Inscriptions,  torn,  xxviii,  444— 46h.* 

t  Trajan's  sentimentsare  ri-presented  in  a  Tt-ry  just  and  lively  manner 
m  the  C[£;ars  of  Julian. 
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were  informed  that  the  kings  of  Bosphorus,  Colchos, 
Iberia,  Albania,  Osrhoene,  and  even  the  Parthian 
monarch  himself,  had  accepted  their  diadems  from 
the  hands  of  the  emperor  ;  that  the  independent 
tribes  of  the  Median  and  Carducian  hills  had  im- 
plored his  protection  ;  and  that  the  rich  countries 
of  Armenia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Assyria,  were  re- 
duced into  the  state  of  provinces."  But  the  death  of 
Trajan  soon  clouded  the  splendid  prospect ;  and  it 
was  justly  to  be  dreaded,  that  so  many  distant  na- 
tions would  throw  off  the  unaccustomed  yoke,  when 
they  were  no  longer  restrained  by  the  powerful  hand 
which  had  imposed  it. 

It  was  an  ancient  tradition,  that  f"^^^^^^ 
when  the  Capitol  was  founded  by  one  <'''^° 
of  the  Roman  kings,  the  god  Terminus  (who  presided 
over  boundaries,  aud  was  represented  according  to 
the  fashion  of  that  age  by  a  large  stone)  alone,  among 
all  the  inferior  deities,  refused  to  yield  his  place  to 
Jupiter  himself.  A  favourable  inference  was  drawn 
from  his  obstinacy,  which  was  interpreted  by  the 
augurs,  as  a  sure  presage  that  the  boundaries  of  the 
Roman  power  would  never  recede.^  During  many 
ages,  the  prediction,  as  it  is  usual,  contributed  to  its 
own  accomplishment.  But  though  Terminus  had 
resisted  the  majesty  of  Jupiter,  he  submitted  to  the 
authority  of  the  emperor  Hadrian.'  The  resignation 
of  all  the  eastern  conquests  of  Trajan  was  the  first 
measure  of  his  reign.  He  restored  to  the  Parthians 
the  election  of  an  independent  sovereign,  withdrew 
the  Roman  garrisons  from  the  provinces  of  Armenia, 
Mesopotamia,  and  Assyria,  and,  in  compliance  with 
the  precept  of  Augustus,  once  more  established  tlie 
Euphrates  as  the  frontier  of  the  empire.'  Censure, 
which  arraigns  the  public  actions  and  the  private 
motives  of  princes,  has  ascribed  to  envy,  a  conduct, 
which  might  be  attributed  to  the  prudence  and  mo- 
deration of  Hadrian.  The  various  character  of  that 
emperor,  capable,  by  turns,  of  the  meanest  and  the 
most  generous  sentiments,  may  afford  some  colour  to 
the  suspicion.  It  was,  however,  scarcely  in  his 
power  to  place  the  superiority  of  his  predeces.sor  in 
a  more  conspicuous  light,  than  by  thus  confessing 
himself  unequal  to  the  task  of  defending  the  con- 
quests of  Trajan. 

The  martial  and  ambitious  spirit  of  d°",''^,'d'A"o-' 
Trajan  formed  a  ven,-  singular  contrast  "'""»  P'us- 
with  the  moderation  of  his  successor.  The  restless 
activity  of  Hadrian  was  not  less  remarkable,  when 
compared  with  the  gentle  repose  of  Antoninus  Pius. 
The  life  of  the  former  was  almost  a  perpetual  jour- 
ney ;  and  as  he  possessed  the  various  talents  of  the 
soldier,  the  statesman,  and  the  scholar,  he  gratified 
his  curiosity  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty.     Careless 

u  Eutropius  and  Sextus  Rufus  have  endeavoured  to  perpetuate  the 
illusion.  See  a  very  sensible  dissertation  of  M.  Freret  in  the  Academie 
des  Inscriptions,  torn.  xxi.  p.  M. 

X  Dion  Ca.>«ius,  I.  Ixviii. ;  and  the  Ahbreviators. 

y  Ovid.  Fast.  i.  ii.  vcr.  (»n7.  See  Livy,  and  Dionysius  of  Halicar. 
nassus,  under  the  reif^n  of  Tartjuin. 

t  St,  Au<;ustin  is  hi^rhly  delighted  with  the  proof  of  the  weakness  of 
Terminus,  and  the  vanity  of  the  an^urs.    ISee  l>e  Civitate  Dei,  iv.  K). 

a  See  the  Augustan  History,  p.  A.  Jerome's  Chronicle,  and  all  the 
Epitomisers.  It  is  somewhat  surprisinjr.  that  this  memorable  event 
should  lie  omitted  by  Dion,  or  rather  by  Xiphilin. 
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of  tlie  difference  of"  seasons  and  of  climates,  he 
mnrclicd  on  foot,  anil  barc-licaded,  over  tiic  snows  of 
Caledonia,  and  the  sultry  plains  of  the  Upper  I-'s.VPt ; 
nor  was  there  a  province  of  the  empire,  which,  in 
the  course  of  his  reign,  was  not  honoured  with  the 
presence  of  tlie  monarch.''  But  the  tranquil  life  of 
Antoninus  Pius  w  as  spent  in  the  bosom  of  Italy  ; 
and,  during  the  twenty-three  years  that  he  directed 
the  public  administration,  the  longest  journeys  of 
that  amiable  prince  extended  no  farther  than  from 
liis  palace  in  Rome,  to  the  retirement  of  his  Lanu- 
vian  villa.'^ 
_   .,      .      ,       Notwithstanding  this  diflrcrenec  in 

Pacific  system  of  ^ 

Hadrian  and  the  tlicir  personal  conduct,  the  general  sys- 
tern  of  Augustus  was  equally  adopted 
and  uniformly  pursued  by  Hadrian  and  by  the  two 
Antonines.  They  persisted  in  the  design  of  maintain- 
ing the  dignity  of  the  empire,  without  attempting  to 
enlarge  its  limits.  By  every  honourable  cx])cdient 
they  invited  the  friendship  of  the  barbarians ;  and 
endeavoured  to  convince  mankind,  that  the  Koman 
power,  raised  above  the  temptation  of  conquest,  was 
actuated  only  by  the  love  of  order  and  justice. 
During  a  long  period  of  forty-three  years  their  virtu- 
ous labours  were  crow ncd  w ith  success  ;  and  if  we 
except  a  few  slight  hostilities  that  served  to  exer- 
cise the  legions  of  the  frontier,  the  reigns  of  Hadrian 
and  Antoninus  Pius  oiler  the  fair  prospect  of  univer- 
sal peace.''  The  Roman  name  was  revered  among  the 
most  remote  nations  of  the  earth.  The  (iercest  bar- 
barians frequently  submitted  their  dill'erenees  to  the 
arbitration  of  the  emperor  ;  and  we  are  informed  by 
a  contemporary  historian,  that  he  had  seen  ambassa- 
dors who  were  refused  the  honour  w  hich  they  came  to 
solicit,  of  being  admitted  into  the  rank  of  subjects.' 
_  ,    .  The  terror  of  the  Koman  arms  added 

Drf'-nsive  wars 

of  Marcus  All.  weight  and  dignity  to  the  moderation 
01  the  emperors.  They  preserved  peace 
by  a  constant  preparation  for  war ;  and  w  hilc  jus- 
tice regulated  their  conduct,  they  announced  to  the 
nations  on  their  confines,  that  they  were  as  little 
disposed  to  endure,  as  to  offer,  an  injury.  The  mi- 
litary strength,  which  it  had  been  sullieient  for  Ha- 
drian and  the  elder  Antoninus  to  display,  was  exert- 
ed against  the  Parthians  and  the  Gemians  by  the 
Emperor  Marcus.  The  hostilities  of  the  barbarians 
provoked  the  resentment  of  that  philosophic  mo- 
narch, and,  in  the  prosecution  of  a  just  defence, 
Marcus  and  his  generals  obtained  many  signal  vic- 
tories, both  on  the  Euphrates,  and  on  the  Danube.' 
The  military  establishment  of  the  Koman  empire, 
which  thus  assured  cither  its  tranquillity  or  its  suc- 

b  Dion,  1.  Ixix.  p.  115S.  Hist.  August,  p.  5— 8.  Ifalloiir  historians 
were  lost,  medals,  inscriptions,  and  otlier  munuments,  would  be  sulfi. 
cicnt  to  record  the  travels  of  Hadrian. 

c  See  tlie  Auf^ustan  History  and  tlie  Epitomes. 

d  We  must,  however,  remember  that  in  the  time  of  lladriau,  a  re- 
bellion of  the  Jews  rau'ed  with  religious  fury,  tliough  only  m  a  sinjjle 
province:  Pausanias  (I.  viii.  c.  43  )  menlious  two  necessary  and  succes. 
fill  wars,  conducted  by  the  |,'eiierals  of  Pius.  1st,  A_-aiii$t  the  wander- 
ing Moors,  who  were  driven  into  the  iMjlitndes  of  .^tlas.  2itd,  A;:ain.st 
the  Brigantesof  Britain,  who  had  invaded  the  Rouiaii  province.  Both 
these  wars  (with  several  other  hostilities)  are  inentiuued  in  the  .\U''ustaii 
History,  p   Ifl. 

e  Appiuu  of  Alexandria,  in  the  preface  to  his  history  of  the  itoiuan 
wars. 


ce.ss,  will  now  become  the  proper  and   important 
object  of  our  attention. 

In  the  purer  ages  of  the  common-   Military  esta. 

W.i  ,.  1     hiislimeiit  of  rhe 

I,  the  use  ol  arms  was  reserved    |{,„n„|,  emper- 

for  those  ranks  of  citizens  who  had  a  '"'''■ 
country  to  love,  a  i)roperty  to  defend,  and  some 
share  in  enacting  these  laws,  which  it  was  their  in- 
terest, as  well  as  duty,  to  maintain.  But  in  propor- 
tion as  the  public  freedom  was  lost  in  extent  of 
<;onqucst,  war  was  gradually  improved  into  an  art, 
and  degraded  into  a  trade.'  The  legions  themselves, 
even  at  the  time  when  they  were  recruited  in  the 
most  distant  proNJnees,  were  supposed  to  consist  of 
Koman  citizens.  That  distinction  was  generally 
considered,  either  as  a  legal  qualification,  or  as  a 
proper  rccompenee  for  the  soldier;  but  a  more  se- 
rious regard  was  paid  to  the  essential  merit  of  age, 
strength,  and  military  stature.''  In  all  levies,  a  just 
preference  was  given  to  the  climates  of  the  north 
over  those  of  the  south  :  the  race  of  men  born  to  the 
exercise  of  arms  was  sought  for  in  the  country  rather 
than  in  cities  ;  and  it  was  very  reasonably  presumed 
that  the  hardy  occupations  of  smiths,  carpenters, 
and  huntsmen,  would  supply  more  vigour  and  reso- 
lution, than  the  sedentary  trades  which  arc  employed 
in  the  service  of  luxury.'  After  every  qualification 
of  property  had  been  laid  aside,  the  armies  of  the 
Koman  emperors  were  still  commanded,  for  the  most 
part,  by  oHicers  of  a  liberal  birth  and  education ; 
but  the  common  soldiers,  like  the  mercenary  troops 
of  modern  Europe,  were  drawn  from  the  meanest, 
and  very  frequently  from  the  most  profligate,  of 
mankind. 

That  public  virtue  which  among  the  Discipline. 
ancients  was  denominated  patriotism,  is  derived  from 
a  strong  sense  of  our  own  interest  in  the  preserva- 
tion and  prosperity  of  the  free  government  of  which 
we  are  members.  Such  a  sentiment,  which  had 
rendered  the  legions  of  the  republic  almost  invin- 
cible, could  make  but  a  very  feeble  impression  on 
the  mercenary  servants  of  a  despotic  prince;  audit 
became  necessary  to  supply  that  defect  by  oth«r 
motives,  of  a  difl'crent,  but  not  less  forcible  nature  ; 
honour  and  religion.  The  peasant,  or  mechanic, 
imbibed  the  u.seful  prejudice  that  he  was  advanced 
to  the  more  dignified  profession  of  arms,  in  which 
his  rank  and  reputation  would  depend  on  his  own 
valour;  and  that,  although  the  prowess  of  a  private 
soldier  must  often  escape  the  notice  of  fame,  his 
own  behaviour  might  sometimes  confer  glory  or  dis- 
grace on  tlie  company,  tlie  legion,  or  even  the  army, 
to  whose  honours  he  was  associated.     On  his  first 


i  Dion.  1.  Ixxi.  Hist.  August,  in  Marco.  The  Parthian  victories 
save  birth  to  a  crowd  of  eonteiniitihle  historians,  whose  memory  has 
been  rescued  from  oblivion,  and  exposed  to  ridicule,  in  a  very  lively 
piece  of  criticism  of  Luciaii. 

d  The  piMirol  rank  of  soldiers  possessed  above  forty  pound  sterling, 
(Dionys.  Halicarn.  iv.  17.)  a  very  high  qualification  at  a  time  when 
money  was  so  scarce,  that  an  ounce  of  silver  was  enuivaleiit  to  seventy 
pound  weight  of  brass.  The  populace,  excluded  by  the  ancient  in- 
stitution, were  indiscriminately  admitted  by  Marius.  See  Sallust.  de 
Rell.  Jugilrth.  c.  91. 

h  Ca-sir  formed  his  lejrion  Alalida  of  Gauls  and  stranffers;  but  it 
was  dilriiif;  the  licence  of  civil  war;  and  after  the  victory,  he  gave 
them  the  freedom  of  the  city  for  their  reward. 

i  See  Vcgelius  de  Re  Milltari,  I.  i.  c.  2—7. 
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entrance  into  the  service,  an  oath  was  administered 
to  him,  with  every  circumstance  of  solemnity.  He 
promised  never  to  desert  his  standard,  to  submit  his 
own  will  to  the  commands  of  his  leaders,  and  to 
sacrifice  his  life  for  the  safety  of  the  emperor  and 
the  empire.''  The  attachment  of  the  Roman  troops 
to  their  standards  was  inspired  by  the  united  influ- 
ence of  religion  and  of  honour.  The  golden  eagle, 
which  glittered  in  the  front  of  the  legion,  was  the 
object  of  their  fondest  devotion  ;  nor  was  it  esteem- 
ed less  impious,  than  it  was  ignominious,  to  aban- 
don that  sacred  ensign  in  the  hour  of  danger.'  These 
motives,  which  derived  their  strength  from  the  ima- 
gination, were  enforced  by  fears  and  hopes  of  a 
more  substantial  kind.  Regular  pay,  occasional 
donatives,  and  a  stated  recorapenec,  after  the  ap- 
pointed time  of  service,  alleviated  the  hardships  of 
the  military  life,"  whilst,  on  the  otlier  hand,  it  was 
impossible  for  cowardice  or  disobedience  to  escape 
the  severest  punishment.  The  centurions  were  au- 
thorized to  chastise  with  blows,  the  generals  had  a 
right  to  punish  with  death,  and  it  was  an  inflexible 
maxim  of  Roman  discipline,  that  a  good  soldier 
should  dread  his  officers  far  more  than  the  enemy. 
From  such  laudable  arts  did  the  valour  of  the  im- 
perial troops  receive  a  degree  of  firmness  and  docility, 
unattainable  by  the  impetuous  and  irregular  pas- 
sions of  barbarians. 

And  yet  so  sensible  were  the  Romans 
of  the  imperfection  of  valour  without 
skill  and  practice,  that,  in  their  language,  the  name 
of  an  army  was  borrowed  from  the  word  which  signi- 
fied exercise."  Military  exercises  were  the  important 
and  ijnremitted  object  of  their  discipline.  The  re- 
cruits and  young  soldiers  were  constantly  trained 
both  in  the  morning  and  in  the  evening,  nor  was 
age  or  knowledge  allowed  to  excuse  the  veterans 
from  the  daily  repetition  of  what  they  had  com- 
pletely learnt.  Large  sheds  were  erected  in  the  win- 
ter-quarters of  the  troops,  that  their  useful  labours 
might  not  receive  any  interruption  from  the  most 
tempestuous  weather ;  and  it  was  carefully  obser*- 
ed,  that  the  arms  destined  to  this  imitation  of  war, 
should  be  of  double  the  weight  which  was  required 
in  real  action."  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  work 
to  enter  into  any  minute  description  of  the  Roman 
exercises.  We  shall  only  remark,  that  they  com- 
prehended whatever  could  add  strength  to  the  body, 
activity  to  the  limbs,  or  grace  to  the  motions.  The 
soldiers  were  diligently  instructed  to  march,  to  run, 
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to  leap,  to  swim,  to  carry  neavy  burthens,  to  handle 

every  species  of  arms  that  was  used  either  for  of- 
fence or  for  defence,  either  in  distant  engagement 
or  in  a  closer  onset :  to  form  a  variety  of  evolutions  ; 
and  to  move  to  the  sound  of  flutes,  in  the  Pyrrhic  or 
martial  dance. p  In  the  midst  of  peace,  the  Roman 
troops  familiarized  themselves  with  the  practice  of 
war;  and  it  is  prettily  remarked  by  an  ancient  histo- 
rian who  had  fought  against  them,  that  the  cB'usion  of 
blood  was  the  only  circumstance  which  distinguish- 
ed a  field  of  battle  from  a  field  of  exercise.''  It  was 
the  policy  of  the  ablest  generals,  and  even  of  the 
emperors  themselves,  to  encourage  these  military 
studies  by  their  presence  and  example  ;  and  we  are 
informed  that  Hadrian,  as  well  as  Trajan,  frequently 
condescended  to  instruct  theunexperienced  soldiers, 
to  reward  the  diligent,  and  sometimes  to  dispute 
with  them  the  prize  of  superior  strength  or  dex- 
terity.' Under  the  reigns  of  those  princes,  the  sci- 
ence of  tactics  was  cultivated  with  success  ;  and  as 
long  as  the  empire  retained  any  vigour,  their  mili- 
tary- instructions  were  respected  as  the  most  perfect 
model  of  Roman  discipline. 

Nine  centuries  of  war  had  gradually  J^l^thfew  e" ' 
introduced  into  the  service  many  alter-  >"^- 
ations  and  improvements.  The  legions,  as  they  are 
described  by  Polybius,^  in  the  time  of  the  Punic 
wars,  differed  very  materially  from  those  which 
achieved  the  victories  of  Ca>sar,  or  defended  the  mo- 
narchy of  Hadrian  and  the  Antonines.  The  consti- 
tution of  the  imperial  legion  may  be  described  in  a 
few  words.'  The  heavy-armed  infantry,  which  com- 
posed its  principal  strength,"  was  divided  into  ten 
cohorts,  and  fifty-five  companies,  under  the  orders 
of  a  correspondent  number  of  tribunes  and  centuri- 
ons. The  first  cohort,  which  always  claimed  the 
post  of  honour  and  the  custody  of  the  eagle,  was 
formed  of  eleven  hundred  and  five  soldiers,  the  most 
approved  for  valour  and  fidelity'.  The  remaining  nine 
cohorts  consisted  each  of  five  hundred  and  fifty'-five  ; 
and  the  whole  body  of  legionary  infantry  amounted  to 
six  thousand  one  hundred  men.  Their 
arms  were  uniform,  and  admirably 
adapted  to  the  nature  of  their  service :  an  open  hel- 
met, with  a  lofty  crest ;  a  breastplate,  or  coat  of  mail ; 
greaves  on  their  legs,  and  an  ample  buckler  on  their 
left  arm.  The  buckler  was  of  an  oblong  and  concave 
figure,  four  feet  in  length,  and  two  and  a  half  in 
breadth,  framed  of  a  light  wood,  covered  with  a  bull's 
hide,  and  strongly  guarded  with  plates  of  brass.   Be- 


it The  oath  of  service  and  fidelity  to  the  emperor  was  aDnually  re- 
Dewed  by  the  troops  on  the  tirst  of  Jaiiii.iry 

1  Tacitus  calls  the  IComan  as\a),  Bellorum  Deos.  They  were  placed 
ID  a  cha|K.I  in  the  camp,  and  with  the  other  deities  received  the  religious 
worship  of  the  troops. 

m  See  Gronoviusde  Pecunia  vctere,  I.  iii  p.  120,  &c.  The  emperor 
Domitian  raised  theannual  stipend  of  the  legionaries  to  twelve  pieces 
of  ffold,  which,  in  his  time,  was  equivalent  to  alioiit  ten  of  our  guineas. 
This  iMy,  somewhat  higher  tlian  our  own.  had  lieen,  and  was  after- 
wards, gradually  increased,  accordiii;:  to  the  pro;;r*ss  nf  wealth  and 
.Itiilitary  government.  After  twenty  years'  service,  the  veteran  received 
three  thousand  denarii,  (about  one  hundred  pounds  sterling,)  or  a  pro. 
portionable  allowance  of  land.  The  pay  and  advantages  of  the  guards 
were,  iu  general,  ^Jiout  double  those  of  the  Ie;:i(>iis. 

n  Exercitunah  exercUando,  Varrode  l.ingiiA  ].atin.*i,  1.  iv.  Cicero 
in  Tusculan.  ii.  37.  There  is  room  for  a  very  interesting  work,  which 
Jiliould  lay  open  the  connection  between  the  languages  and  manocr*  of 
naliotis. 


o  Vegetius,  1.  ii.  and  the  rest  of  his  first  Book. 

P  The  Pyrrhic  dance  is  extremely  well  illustrated  by  M.  le  Deau, 
in  the  Acad'emic  des  Inscriptions,  tom.  xxxv.  p.  262,  &c.'  That  learneit 
academician,  in  a  series  of  memoirs,  has  collected,aU  the  passages  of  the 
ancients  that  relate  to  the  Roman  legion. 

q  .Joseph,  de  liell.  Jndaico,  I.  iii.  c.  5.  We  are  indebted  to  this  Jew 
for  some  very  curious  details  of  Roman  discipliue. 

r  Pliii.  Paneijyr.  c.  13.     I-ifc  of  Hadrian,  in  the  .\ugustan  History. 

G  See  an  admirable  digression  on  the  Roman  discipline,  iu  the  sixth 
book  of  his  history. 

t  Vegetius  de  Re  Militari,  I.  ii.  c.  4,  &c.  Considerable  part  of  his 
very  nerplexed  abridgment  was  taken  from  the  regulations  of  Trajan 
and  Hadrian  ;  and  the  legion,  as  he  describes  it,  canuot  suit  any  other 
age  of  the  Roman  empire. 

u  Vegetius  de  Re  >Iilitari,  I.  ii.  c.  I.  In  the  purer  age  of  C,-esar  and 
Cicero,  the  word  mites  was  almast  routined  to  the  intantry.  tinder  the 
lower  empire,  and  in  the  limes  of  chivalry,  it  v»-as  appropriated  almost 
as  exclusively  to  the  men  at  arms,  who  fought  on  horseback. 
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sides  a  lighter  spoar,  llic  kgionaiy  siildicr  j^rasped 
in  his  rijrlit  hand  the  f<>rniidiil)le  iilltim.  a  ponderous 
javelin,  wliose  ulniosl  h'n^th  was  aliout  six  Icct,  and 
which  was  terrainaled  liy  a  massy  Irianfjular  point 
of  steel  of  eighteen  inches."  This  instrument  was 
indeed  much  inferior  to  our  modern  lire-arms  ;  since 
it  was  exhausted  by  a  sinjjle  discharge,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  only  ten  or  twelve  paces.  Yet  when  it  was 
launched  by  a  tirm  and  skilful  hand,  there  was  not 
any  cavalry  that  durst  venture  witliin  its  reach,  nor 
any  shield  or  corslet  that  could  sustain  the  impetu- 
osity of  its  weight.  As  soon  as  the  Roman  had 
darted  his  pilum,  he  drew  his  sword,  and  rushed  for- 
wards to  close  with  the  enemy.  His  sword  was  a 
short  well-tempered  Spanish  blade,  that  eaiTicd  a 
double  edge,  and  was  alike  suited  to  the  purpose  of 
striking  or  of  pushing  ;  but  the  soldier  was  always 
instructed  to  prefer  the  latter  use  of  his  weapon,  as 
his  own  body  remained  less  exposed,  whilst  he  in- 
flicted a  more  dangerous  wound  on  his  adversary.' 
The  legion  was  usually  drawn  up  eight  deep  ;  and 
the  regular  distance  of  three  feet  was  left  between 
the  files  as  well  as  ranks.'  A  body  of  troops  habi- 
tuated to  preserve  this  open  order,  in  a  long  front 
and  a  rapid  charge,  found  themselves  prepared  to 
execute  every  disposition  which  the  circumstances 
of  war,  or  the  skill  of  their  leader,  might  suggest. 
The  soldier  possessed  a  free  space  for  his  arms  and 
motions,  and  sutlieient  intervals  were  allowed, 
through  which  seasonable  reinforcements  might  be 
introduced  to  the  relief  of  the  exhausted  combat- 
ants.' The  tactics  of  the  Greeks  and  Macedonians 
were  formed  on  very  dillerent  principles.  The 
strength  of  the  phalanx  depended  on  sixteen  ranks 
of  long  pikes,  w  edged  together  in  the  elo.sest  array.'' 
But  it  was  soon  discovered  by  reflection,  as  well  as 
by  the  event,  that  the  strength  of  the  phalanx  was 
unable  to  contend  with  the  activity  of  the  legion."' 
The  cavalry,  without  which  the  force 
of  the  legion  would  have  remained  im- 
perfect, was  divided  into  ten  troops  or  squadrons;  the 
first,  as  the  companion  of  the  first  cohort,  consisted  of 
an  hundred  and  thirty-two  men  ;  whilst  each  of  the 
other  nine  amounted  only  to  sixty-six.  The  entire 
establishment  formed  a  regiment,  if  we  may  use  the 
modern  expression,  of  ^iijj;n_Jiuiidred  and  twenty- 
six  horse,  naturally  connected  with  its  respective 
legion,  but  occasionally  separated  to  act  in  the  line, 
and  to  compose  a  part  of  the  wings  of  the  army.'' 
The  cavalry  of  the  emperors  was  no  longer  compos- 
ed, like  that  of  the  ancient  republic,  of  the  noblest 

X  In  tlictimcof  Polybiiis  and  Dionysiusof  Halicarnaj»u!i,  (I.  v.  c.  45  ) 
the  slt-el  point  of  the  pilum  seems  to  have  been  rauch  Ioiij;cr.  In  the 
time  of  Vegetiiis,  it  was  reduced  to  a  foot,  or  even  nine  inches.  I  have 
chosen  a  medium. 

r  Fur  the  legionary  arms,  sec  Lipsius  de  Militii  RoraanS,  I.  iii. 
c.  2—7. 

X  See  the  beautiful  comparison  of  Virgil,  Georpic.  ii.  v.  279. 

a  M.  fiuichard,  Memoire.s  Mihtaires,  tom.  i.  c.  4.  and  Noliveaux 
Mcmoires,  tom.  i.  p.  293—311.  has  treated  tlie  subject  like  a  scholar 
and  an  officer. 

b  See  Arrian's  Tactics,  With  the  true  partiahty  of  a  (ireek,  Arrian 
rather  chfise  to  descrilte  the  ptialanx,  of  which  he  had  read,  than  the 
le};inns  which  he  had  comman<led.  c  Polyb.  I.  xvii. 

A  Ve^el.  de  Re  Militari,  I.  ii.  c.  6.  His  positive  testimony,  which 
Ini^ht  he  supported  by  eircumstanlial  evidence,  ought  surely  to  silence 
those  critics  who  refuse  the  imperial  legion  its  proper  body  of  cavalry. 


youths  of  Rome  and  Italy,  who,  by  performing  their 
military  service  on  horseback,  prepared  themselves 
for  the  olhces  of  senator  and  consul  ;  and  .solicited, 
by  deeds  of  valour,  the  future  sulfrages  of  their 
countrymen.'  Since  the  alteration  of  manners  and 
government,  the  most  wealthy  of  the  equestrian  or- 
der were  engaged  in  the  administration  of  ju.stice, 
and  of  the  revenue  ;'  and  whenever  they  embraced 
the  profession  of  arms,  they  were  immediately  in- 
triisteil  with  a  troop  of  horse,  or  a  cohort  of  foot.s 
Trajan  and  Hadrian  formed  their  cavalry  frimi  the 
same  provinces,  and  the  same  class  of  their  subjects, 
which  recruited  the  ranks  of  the  legion.  The  horses 
were  bred,  for  the  most  part,  in  Spain  or  Cappadocia. 
The  Roman  troopers  despised  the  complete  armour 
with  which  the  cavalry  of  the  East  was  encumber- 
ed. T/icir  more  useful  amis  consisted  in  a  helmet, 
an  oblong  shield,  light  boots,  and  a  coat  of  mail. 
A  javelin,  and  a  long  broad-sworil,  were  their  prin- 
cipal weapons  of  oflcnce.  The  use  of  lances  and  of 
iron  maees  they  seem  to  have  borrowed  from  the 
barbarians.'' 

The  safety  and  honour  of  the  empire  Auxiliaries. 
were  principally  entrusted  to  the  legions,  but  the 
policy  of  Rome  condescended  to  adopt  every  useful 
instrument  of  war.  Considerable  levies  were  re- 
gularly made  among  the  provincials,  who  had  not 
yet  deserved  the  honourable  distinction  of  Romans. 
Many  dependant  princes  and  communities,  dispers- 
ed round  the  frontiers,  were  permitted,  for  a  while, 
to  hold  their  freedom  and  security  by  the  tenure  of 
military  service."  Even  select  troops  of  hostile  bar- 
barians were  frequently  compelled  or  persuaded  to 
consume  their  dangerous  valour  in  remote  climates, 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  .state.''  All  these  were  in- 
cluded under  the  general  name  of  auxiliaries  ;  and 
howsoever  they  might  vary  according  to  the  differ- 
ence of  times  and  circumstances,  their  numbers  were 
.seldom  much  inferior  to  thos?  of  the  legions  them- 
selves.' Among  the  auxiliaries,  the  bravest  and 
most  faithful  bands  were  placed  under  the  com-* 
mand  of  prefects  and  centurions,  and  severely 
trained  in  the  arts  of  Roman  discipline  ;  but  the  far 
greater  part  retained  those  arms,  to  which  the  na- 
ture of  their  country,  or  their  early  habits  of  life, 
more  particularly  adapted  them.  By  this  in.stitution, 
each  legion,  to  whom  a  certain  pro])ortion  of  auxi- 
liaries was  allotted,  contained  within  itself  every 
species  of  lighter  troops,  and  of  missile  weapons  ; 
and  was  capable  of  encountering  every  nation,  with 
the  advantages  of  its  respective  arms  and  disci- 

^  See  T.ivy  almost  throUKliout,  particularly  xlii.  f>1. 

f  Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  xxxiii.  2.     The  true  sense  of  that  very  curious 

riassafje  was  first  discovered  and  illustrated  by  .M.  de  Beaufort,  Repub- 
ieiue  Komaiiie,  I.  ii.  c.  2- 

(f  As  in  the  instance  of  Horace  and  Agricoln.  This  appears  to  have 
been  a  defect  in  the  Itonian  discipline  ;  which  Hadrian  endeavoured  to 
remedy,  by  ascertainin;;  the  legal  age  of  a  tribune. 

h  See  Arrians  Tactics. 

i  Such,  in  particular,  was  the  state  of  the  Ratavians.  Tacit.  Ger. 
nianiR,  c.  29. 

k  Marcus  Antoninus  obliged  the  vanquished  Qtiadi  and  Marco- 
roanni  to  supply  him  witli  a  large  body  of  troops,  which  he  immediately 
sent  into  Britain.     Dion  Cassius,  1,  Ixxi. 

I  Tacit.  Annal.  iv.  5.  Those  who  fix  a  regular  proportion  of  as  many 
foot,  and  twice  as  many  horse,  confound  the  auxiliaries  of  the  eroperori 
with  the  Italian  allies  of  the  republic. 
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pline."  Nor  was  the  le«cion  destitute 
Artillery.  ^^  what,  in  modern  language,  would  be 
styled  a  train  of  artillery.  It  consisted  in  ten  military 
engines  of  the  largest,  and  fifty-five  of  a  smallersize  ; 
but  all  of  which,  either  in  an  oblique  or  horizontal 
manner,  discharged  stones  and  darts  with  irresistible 
violence." 

The  camp  of  a  Roman  legion  pre- 
Enrampmcnt.   ^^^^^^  ^^^   appearance  of  a  fortilied 

city."  As  soon  as  the  space  was  marked  out,  the 
pioneers  carefully  levelled  the  ground,  and  removed 
every  impediment  that  might  interrupt  its  perfect  re- 
gularity. Its  form  was  an  exact  quadrangle  ;  and 
we  may  calculate,  that  a  square  of  about  seven 
hundred  yards  was  sufficient  for  the  encampment  of 
twenty  thousand  Romans  ;  though  a  similar  number 
of  our  own  troops  would  expose  to  the  enemy  a  front 
of  more  than  treble  that  extent.  In  the  midst  of  the 
camp,  the  pra-torium,  or  general's  quarters,  rose  above 
the  others  ;  the  cavalry,  the  infantry,  and  the  auxi- 
liaries, occupied  their  respective  stations ;  the  streets 
were  broad,  and  perfectly  straight,  and  a  vacant 
space  of  two  hundred  feet  was  left  on  all  sides,  be- 
tween the  tents  and  the  rampart.  The  rampart  itself 
was  usually  twelve  feet  high,  armed  with  a  line  of 
strong  and  intricate  palisades,  and  defended  by  a 
ditch  of  twelve  feet  in  depth  as  well  as  in  breadth. 
This  important  labour  was  performed  by  the  hands 
of  the  legionaries  themselves  ;  to  whom  the  use  of 
the  spade  and  the  pick-axe  was  no  less  familiar 
than  that  of  the  sword  or  pilum.  Active  valour 
may  often  be  the  present  of  nature ;  but  such  i)a- 
ticnt  diligence  can  be  the  fruit  only  of  habit  and 
discipline.!" 

Whenever  the  trumpet  gave  the  sig- 
nal of  departure,  the  camp  was  almost 
instantly  broke  up,  and  the  troops  fell  into  their 
ranks  without  delay  or  confusion.  Besides  their 
arms,  which  the  legionaries  scarcely  considered  as 
an  encumbrance,  they  were  laden  with  their  kitchen 
furniture,  the  instruments  of  fortification,  and  the 
provision  of  many  days.''  Under  this  weight,  which 
would  oppress  the  delicacy  of  a  modern  soldier,  they 
were  trained  by  a  regular  step  to  advance,  in  about 
six  hours,  near  twenty  miles.'  On  the  appearance  of 
an  enemy,  they  threw  aside  their  baggage,  and  by 
easy  and  rapid  evolutions  converted  the  column  of 
march  into  an  order  of  battle.'  The  slingers  and 
archers  skirmished  in  the  front;  the  auxiliaries 
formed  the  first  line,  and  were  seconded  or  sustained 
by  the  strength  of  the  legions  ;  the  cavalry  covered 
the  flanks,  and  the  military  engines  were  placed  in 
the  rear. 

m  Vigetius,  ii.  2.  Arrian,  in  his  order  of  march  aad  battle  against  the 
Ahni. 

n  The  subject  of  the  ancient  mucbines  is  treated  with  great  know- 
led;;,.  and  infjenuity  by  tbc  Chevalier  Folard  {Polybc,  torn.  ii.  p.  233 — 
2yO).  He  prefers  theni'in  many  respects  to  our  modern  cannon  mortars. 
M^e  may  observe,  that  the  use  of  them  in  tlie  tield  gradually  became 
more  prevalent,  in  proportion  as  personal  valour  and  mibtary" skill  ile- 
clined  with  the  Roman  empire.  AVlicn  men  were  no  lonj;er  found, 
their  place  was  supplied  by  machines.     See  Vegetius,  ii.  25.     Arrian. 

o  veget  ins  finishes  bis  second  book,  and  the  description  of  the  lej;ion, 
with  the  following  emphatic  words:  "  fFnivcrsa  quae  in  quoque  belli 
trenere  neccssBria  esse  creduntur,  secum  lepio  debet  ubique  portare,  ut 
in  quovis  loco  fixerit  costra,  armataiu  faciat  civitatctu. ' 
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Such  were  the  arts  of  war,  by  which   Number  and  dis. 

.       position    ot    the 

the  'Roman  emperors  defended  their  legions. 
extensive  conquests,  and  preserved  a  military  spirit, 
at  a  time  when  every  other  virtue  was  oppressed  by 
luxury  and  despotism.  If,  in  the  consideration  of 
their  armies,  we  pass  from  their  discipline  to  their 
numbers,  we  shall  not  find  it  easy  to  define  them 
with  any  tolerable  accuracy.  We  may  compute, 
however,  that  the  legion,  which  was  itself  a  body 
of  six  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-one  Ro- 
mans, might,  with  its  attendant  auxiliaries,  amount 
to  about  twelve  thousand  five  hundred  men.  The 
peace  establishment  of  Hadrian  and  his  successors 
was  composed  of  no  less  than  thirty  of  these  for- 
midable brigades ;  and  most  probably  formed  a 
standing  force  of  three  hundred  and  seventy-five 
thousand  men.  Instead  of  being  confined  within 
the  walls  of  fortified  cities,  which  the  Romans  con- 
sidered as  the  refuge  of  weakness  or  pusillanimity, 
the  legions  were  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  great 
rivers,  and  along  the  frontiers  of  the  barbarians. 
As  their  stations,  for  the  most  pait,  remained  fixed 
and  permanent,  we  may  venture  to  describe  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  troops.  Three  legions  were  suffi- 
cient for  Britain.  The  principal  strength  lay  upon 
the  Rhine  and  Danube,  and  consisted  of  sixteen 
legions,  in  the  following  proportions:  two  in  the 
Lower,  and  three  in  the  Upper,  Germany ;  one  in 
Rhfctia,  one  in  Noricum,  four  in  Pannonia,  three  in 
Ma'sia,  and  two  in  Dacia.  The  defence  of  the  Eu- 
phrates was  intrusted  to  eight  legions,  six  of  whom 
were  planted  in  Syria,  and  the  other  two  in  Cappa- 
docia.  With  regard  to  Egypt,  Africa,  and  Spain, 
as  they  were  far  removed  from  any  important  scene 
of  war,  a  single  legion  maintained  the  domestic 
tranquillity  of  each  of  those  great  provinces.  Even 
Italy  was  not  left  destitute  of  a  military  force. 
Above  twenty  thousand  chosen  soldiers,  distinguish- 
ed by  the  titles  of  City  Cohorts  and  Pra'torian 
Guards,  watched  over  the  safety  of  the  monarch 
and  the  capital.  As  the  authors  of  almost  every 
revolution  that  distracted  the  empire,  the  Pr;etorians 
will,  very  soon,  and  very  loudly,  demand  our  atten- 
tion ;  but  in  their  arms  and  institutions  we  cannot 
find  any  circumstance  which  discriminated  them 
from  the  legions,  unless  it  were  a  more  splendid  ap- 
pearance, and  a  less  rigid  discipline.' 

The  navy  maintained  by  the  emper-  Navy, 
ors  might  seem  inadequate  to  their  greatness  ;  but 
it  was  fully  sufficient  for  c\  cry  useful  purpose  of  go- 
vernment. The  ambition  of  the  Romans  was  con- 
fined lo  the  land  ;  nor  was  that  warlike  people  ever 
actiiatetl    by   the    enterprizing    spirit  which    had 

P  For  the  Roman  Castr.ametation,  see  Polybius,  I.  vi.  with  I.ipsius 
de  Militia  Rnntana,  •lo.'ienh.  de  Hell.  Jud.  1.  iii.  c.  5.  Vegetius,  i.  21 — 
2o.  iii.  0.  and  Memoires  lie  Ciiichard.  toin.  i.  c.  i. 

<i  Cicero  in  Tuseulan.  ii.  37.— Joseph,  dc  llcll.  Jud.  I.  iii.  5.  Frou- 
tinits,  iv.  I. 

r  \'egetius,  i.  9.  Sec  Memoires  dc  I'Academic  des  Inscriptions,  torn. 
XXV.  p.  1S7. 

t  See  those  evolutions  admirably  well  explained  by  M.  Guichard, 
Nouveanx  Memoires,  torn.  i.  p.  141 — 234. 

t  Tacitus  {.Aniial.  iv.  5.)  has  given  ns  a  state  of  tbc  legions  under 
Tiherius:  and  Dion  Cassius  (1.  Iv.  p.  7J)4  )  under  Alexander  Severns. 
I  have  endeavoured  to  tix  on  the  proper  nredinm  between  these  tw-o 
periods.    Sec  likewise  Lipsius  dc  Maguitudine  Koraana,  1.  i.  c.  4,  .5. 
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prompted  the  iiixvigators  of  Tjrc,  of  Carlliagc,  aiul 
even  of  Marseilles,  to  enlarge  tbe  bounds  of  the 
world,  and  to  explore  the  most  remote  coasts  of  the 
ocean.  To  the  Romans  the  ocean  remained  an 
object  of  tenor  rather  than  of  curiosity  ;"  the  wIkiIc 
extent  of  the  Mediterranean,  after  the  destructliin 
of  Carthago,  and  the  extirpation  of  the  pirates,  was 
included  within  their  provinces.  The  policy  of  the 
emperors  was  directed  only  to  preserve  the  peaceful 
dominion  of  that  sea,  and  to  protect  the  commerce 
of  their  subjects.  With  these  moderate  views,  Au- 
gustus stationed  two  permanent  fleets  in  the  most 
convenient  ports  of  Italy,  the  one  at  Ravenna,  on 
the  Adriatic,  the  other  at  Misenum,  in  the  bay  of 
Naples.  Experience  seems  at  length  to  have  con- 
vined  the  ancients,  that  as  soon  as  their  galleys  ex- 
ceeded two,  or  at  the  most  three,  ranks  of  oars,  tlicy 
were  suited  rather  for  vain  pomp  than  for  real  ser- 
vice. Augustus  himself,  in  the  victory  of  Aetium, 
had  seen  the  superiority  of  his  own  light  frigates 
(they  were  called  Liburnians)  over  the  lofty  but  un- 
wieldy castles  of  his  rival."'  Of  these  Liburnians 
he  composed  the  two  lleets  of  Ravenna  and  Misenum, 
destined  to  command,  the  one  the  eastern,  the  otlier 
the  western,  division  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  to 
each  of  the  squadrons  he  attached  a  body  of  several 
thousand  mariners.  Besides  these  two  ports,  w  hieh 
may  be  considered  as  the  principal  scats  of  the  Ro- 
man navy,  a  very  considerable  force  was  stationed 
at  Frcjus,  on  the  coast  of  Provence,  and  the  Euxine 
was  guarded  by  forty  ships,  and  three  thousand 
soldiers.  To  all  these  we  add  the  fleet  w  hieh  pre- 
served the  communication  betw  ecn  Gaul  and  IJritain, 
and  a  great  number  of  vessels  constantly  maintain- 
ed on  the  Rhine  and  Danube,  to  harass  the  country, 
or  to  intercept  the  passage  of  the  barbarians.''  If 
wc  review  this  general  state  of  tbe  imperial  forces; 
of  the  cavalry  as  well  as  infantry ;  of  the  legions, 
the  auxiliaries,  tlie  guards,  and  the  navy  ;  the  most 
liberal  computation  will  not  allow  us  to  (ix  the 
Amount  of  Hie  "^^'"^  establishment  by  sea  and  by 
whuie  establisii-  land  at  more  than  four  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  men  ;  a  military  power, 
which,  however  formidable  it  may  seem,  was  equal- 
led by  a  monarch  of  the  last  century,  whose  king- 
dom was  confined  within  a  single  province  of  the 
Roman  empire." 

We  have  attempted  to  explai n  the  spi- 

V  lewof  tliepro-       .  ,  ' 

vinccsoftheRo-  nt  which  moderated,  and  the  strength 
man  empire.  which  Supported,  the  power  of  Hadrian 
and  the  Antonines.  We  shall  now  endeavour,  with 
clearness  and  precision,  to  describe  the  provinces 
once  united  under  their  sway,  but,  at  present, 
divided  into  so  many  independent  and  hostile 
states. 

u  The  RDmaii<i  tried  to  disjjui.se,  liy  Ihe  pretence  of  reIi{;ious  awe, 
tlleir  ij^noraiice  ami  terror.     See  Tacit.  Germania,  c.  31. 

X  Plutarch,  in  Marc.  Anton.  And  yet,  if  we  may  credit  Orosius, 
tht-ie  monstrous  castles  were  no  mole  than  ten  feet  ahove  the  water, 
vi.  19. 

y  See  I.ipsiiis,  de  Maj^iitud,  Rom.  1.  i.  c.  S.  The  sixteen  last  chap- 
ters of  Veffetiiis  relate  to  naval  alfiirs. 

i  Voltaire,  .Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.  c.  '2iK  It  must,  however,  he  re- 
Rlcmhered,  that  Fratite  still  feels  that  extraordinary  etlurt. 

A  Sec  Strabo,  I.  ii.i  Ji  is  natural  enough  to  suppose,  tUat  Arragoii  is 


Spain,  the  western  extremity  of  the  Sl'^ii" 
empire,  of  Europe,  and  of  the  ancient  world,  has, 
ill  every  age,  invariably  preserved  tlie  same  natural 
limits ;  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  That  great  penin- 
sula, at  present  so  unequally  divided  between  two 
sovereigns,  was  distributed  by  Aiigiistiis  into  three 
provinces,  Lusitania,  IJa-tica,  and  Tarraconensis. 
The  kingdom  of  Portugal  now  fills  the  place  of  the 
w  arlikc  country  of  the  Lusitanians ;  and  the  loss 
sustained  by  the  former,  on  the  side  of  the  east,  is 
compensated  by  an  accession  of  territory  towards 
the  north.  The  confines  of  Grenada  and  Andalusia 
correspond  with  those  of  ancient  Ba^tica.  The 
remainder  of  Spain,  Gallicia  and  the  Asturias, 
Biscay  and  Navarre,  Leon  and  the  two  Castiles, 
.Murcia,  Valencia,  Catalonia,  and  Arragon,  all  con- 
tributed to  form  the  third  and  most  considerable  of 
the  Roman  governments,  which,  from  the  name  of 
its  capital,  was  styled  the  province  of  Tarragona.* 
Of  the  native  barbarians,  the  Celtiberians  were  the 
most  powerful,  as  the  Cantabrians  and  Asturians 
proved  the  most  obstinate.  Confident  in  tbe  strength 
of  their  mountains,  they  were  the  last  who  submit- 
ted to  the  anns  of  Rome,  and  the  first  w'ho  threw  olf 
the  yoke  of  the  Arabs. 

Ancient  Gaul,  as  it  contained  the  <>^"'- 
wliole  country  between  the  Pyrenees,  the  Alps,  the 
Rhine,  and  the  Ocean,  was  of  greater  extent  than 
modern  France.  To  the  dominions  of  that  powerful 
monarchy,  with  its  recent  acquisitions  of  Alsace 
and  LoiTaine,  we  must  add  the  duchy  of  Savoy,  the 
cantons  of  Switzerland,  the  four  electorates  of  the 
Rhine,  and  the  territories  of  Liege,  Luxemburg, 
Hainault,  Flanders,  and  Brabant.  When  Augustus 
gave  laws  to  the  conquests  of  his  father,  he  intro- 
duced a  division  of  Gaul,  equally  adapted  to  the 
progress  of  the  legions,  to  the  course  of  the  rivers, 
and  to  the  principal  national  distinctions,  which 
liad  comprehended  above  an  hundred  independent 
stales.''  The  scJi-coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  Lan- 
guedoc,  Provence,  and  Dauphini-,  received  their 
provincial  appellation  from  the  colony  of  Narbonne. 
The  government  of  Aquitaine  was  extended  from 
the  Pyrenees  to  the  Loire.  The  country  between 
the  Loire  and  the  Seine  was  styled  the  Celtic  Gaul, 
and  soon  borrowed  a  new-  denomination  from  the 
celebrated  colony  of  Lugtlunum,  or  Lyons.  The 
Bclgie  lay  beyond  the  Seine,  and  in  more  ancient 
times  had  been  bounded  only  by  the  Rhine  ;  but  a 
little  before  the  age  of  Cac.sar,  the  Germans,  abu.s- 
ing  their  superiority  of  valour,  had  occupied  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  Bclgie  territory.  The 
Roman  conquerors  very  eagerly  embraced  so  flatter- 
ing a  eircum.stanee,  and  the  Gallic  frontier  of  the 

derived  from  Tarraconensis,  and  several  moderns  who  have  written  in 
Latin,  use  those  words  as  .*^ynonymous.  It  is  however  certain,  that  tlio 
Arrajjon,  a  little  stream  which  falls  from  the  Pyrenees  into  the  Ehro, 
first  pave  its  name  to  a  country,  and  gradually  to  a  kingdom.  See 
d'Anville,  Geo;;rapliir  ih;  IMoyeii  A^'e,  p.  181. 

b  (tlie  hiimlred  ;iii<l  (ilti  <  ii  rilirs  ap[icar  in  the  Notitia  of  Gaul ;  and 
it  is  well  known  th.it  1lo^ap|)ellatioii  was  applied  not  only  to  the  capiral 
town,  but  to  tlie  whole  territory  of  each  state.  lint  Plutarch  aud  Ap, 
pian  increase  the  uumber  of  tribes  to  three  or  four  hundred. 
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BritaiD. 


Italy. 


Rhine,  from  Basil  to  Leyden,  received  the  pompous 
names  of  the  Upper  and  the  Lower  Germany.' 
Such,  under  the  reign  of  the  Antonines,  were  the  six 
provinces  of  Gaul  ;  the  Narbonncse,  Aquitaine,  the 
Celtic,  or  Lyounese,  the  Belgic,  and  the  two  Ger- 
manics. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to 

mention  the  conquest  of  Britain,  and 
to  fix  the  boundary  of  the  Roman  province  in  this 
island.  It  comprehended  all  England,  Wales,  and 
the  lowlands  of  Scotland,  as  far  as  the  friths  of 
Dunbarton  and  Edinburgh.  Before  Britain  lost  her 
freedom,  the  country  was  irregularly  di\  ided  between 
thirty  tribes  of  barbarians,  of  whom  the  most  con- 
siderable were  the  Belg*  in  the  West,  the  Brigantes 
in  the  North,  the  Silures  in  South  Wales,  and  the 
Iceniin  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.''  As  far  as  we  can  either 
trace  or  credit  the  resemblance  of  manners  and  lan- 
guage, Spain,  Gaul,  and  Britain  were  peopled  by 
the  same  hardy  race  of  savages.  Before  they  yielded 
to  the  Roman  arms,  they  often  disputed  the  field, 
and  often  renewed  the  contest.  After  their  submis- 
sion, they  constituted  the  western  division  of  the 
European  provinces,  which  extended  from  the  co- 
lumns of  Hercules  to  the  wall  of  Antoninus,  and 
from  the  mouth  of  tlie  Tagus  to  the  sources  of  the 
Rhine  and  the  Danube. 

Before   the   Roman    conquest,   the 

countrj-  which  is  now  called  Lombardy, 
was  not  considered  as  a  part  of  Italy.  It  had  been 
occupied  by  a  powerful  colony  of  Gauls,  who,  settling 
themselves  along  the  banks  of  the  Po,  from  Piedmont 
to  Romagna,  earned  their  arms  and  difl'used  their 
name  from  the  Alps  to  the  Apennine.  The  Liguri- 
ans  dwelt  on  the  rocky  coast,  which  now  forms  the 
republic  of  Genoa.  Venice  was  yet  unborn  ;  but 
the  territories  of  that  state,  which  lie  to  the  east  of 
the  Adige,  were  inhabited  by  the  Venetians.'  The 
middle  part  of  the  peninsula  that  now  composes  the 
duchy  of  Tuscany  and  the  ecclesiastical  state,  was 
the  ancient  scat  of  the  Etruscans  and  Umbrians ; 
to  the  former  of  whom  Italy  was  indebted  for  the 
first  rudiments  of  civilized  life.'  The  Tyber  rolled 
at  the  foot  of  the  seven  hills  of  Rome,  and  the  coun- 
try of  the  Sabines,  the  Latins,  and  the  Volsci,  from 
that  river  to  the  frontiers  of  Naples,  was  the  theatre 
of  her  infant  victories.  On  that  celebrated  ground 
the  first  consuls  deserved  triumphs,  their  successors 
adorned  villas,  and  MeiV  posterity  have  erected  con- 
vents.? Capua  and  Campania  possessed  the  immedi- 
ate territory  of  Naples  ;  and  the  rest  of  the  kingdom 
was  inhabited  by  many  warlike  nations,  the  Marsi, 
the  Samnites,  the  Apulians,  and  the  Lucanians; 
and  the  sea-coasts  had  been  covered  by  the  flourish- 
ing colonies  of  tlu;  Greeks.  We  may  remark,  that 
M  hen  Augustus  divided  Italy  into  eleven  regions, 

c  D'Anville.     Notice  de  rAncioiine  Gaiilc. 

i  Wliitaker's  History  of  Manchester,  vol.  i.  c.  3. 

'  The  Italian  Veneli,  though  often  confoiiniled  with  the  Gauls,  were 
more  iirohal)ly  of  illyrian  origin.  See  M.  Frent,  Memoires  ile  lAcade 
luie  des  Inscri|ptions,  torn.  xnii.  f  Sec  Maliei  Verona  illustrata,  1.  i. 

B  The  first  contrast  was  observed  by  the  ancients.  See  Florus  i  II 
The  second  must  strike  every  modern  traveller. 


the  little  province  of  Istria  was  annexed  to  that  scat 
of  Roman  sovereignty.'' 

The  European  provinces  of  Rome  The  Danubeand 
were  protected  by  the  course  of  the 
Rhine  and  the  Danube.  The  latter  of  those  mighty 
streams,  which  rises  at  the  distance  of  only  thirty 
miles  from  the  former,  llows  above  thirteen  hundred 
miles,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  south-east,  collects 
the  tribute  of  si.xty  navigable  rivers,  and  is,  at  length, 
through  six  mouths,  received  into  tlie  Euxine,  which 
appears  scarcely  equal  to  such  an  accession  of 
waters.'  The  provinces  of  the  Danube  soon  ac- 
quired the  general  appellation  of  Illyricum,  or  the 
Illjrian  frontier,''  and  were  esteemed  the  most  war- 
like of  the  empire  ;  but  they  deserve  to  be  more 
particularly  considered  under  the  names  of  Rha?tia, 
Noricuni,  Pannonia,  Dalmatia,  Dacia,  Msesia, 
Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Greece. 

The  province  of  Rhatia,  which  soon  Rha'iia. 
extinguislicd  the  name  of  the  Vindelicians,  extend- 
ed from  the  summit  of  the  Alps  to  the  banks  of  the 
Danube  ;  from  its  source,  as  far  as  its  conflux  with 
the  Inn.  The  greatest  part  of  the  flat  country  is 
subject  to  the  elector  of  Bavaria  ;  the  city  of  Augs- 
burg is  protected  by  the  constitution  of  the  German 
empire  ;  the  Grisons  arc  safe  in  their  mountains, 
and  the  countrj'  of  Tyrol  is  ranked  among  the  nu- 
merous provinces  of  the  house  of  Austria. 

The  wide  extent  of  territory  which  Noricum  and 
is  included  between  the  lun,  the  Da-  P*""""" 
nube,  and  the  Save  ;  Austria,  Styria,  Carinthia, 
Carniola,  the  Lower  Hungary,  and  Sclavonia,  was 
known  to  the  ancients  under  the  names  of  Noricum 
and  Paunonia.  In  their  original  state  of  independ- 
ence, their  fierce  inhabitants  were  intimately  con- 
nected. Under  the  Roman  government  they  were 
frequently  united,  and  they  still  remain  the  patri- 
mony of  a  single  family.  They  now  contain  the  re- 
sidence of  a  German  prince,  who  styles  himself  Em- 
peror of  the  Romans,  and  form  the  centre,  as  \v  ell  as 
the  strength,  of  the  Austrian  power.  It  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  observe,  that  if  v,e  except  Bohemia,  Mora- 
via, the  northern  skirts  of  Austria,  and  a  part  of  Hun- 
gary, between  the  Teyss  and  the  Danube,  all  the  other 
dominions  of  the  House  of  Austria  were  comprised 
within  the  limits  of  tlic  Roman  empire. 

Dalmatia,  to  whicli  the  name  of  Illy-  "'■''■"^'i^ 
ricum  more  properly  belonged,  was  a  long,  but  nar- 
row tract,  between  the  Save  and  the  .\driatic.  The 
best  part  of  the  sea-coast,  which  still  retains  its  an- 
cient appellation,  is  a  province  of  the  Venetian  state, 
and  the  seat  of  the  little  republic  of  Ragusa.  The 
inland  parts  have  assumed  tlie  Sclavonian  names  of 
Croatia  and  Bosnia  ;  the  former  obeys  an  Au.strian 
governor,  the  latter  a  Turki.sh  pasha  ;  but  the  w  hole 
coinitry   is  still  infested   by   tribes  of  barbarians, 

h  Pliny  {Hist.  Natur.  I.  iii.)  follows  the  division  of  Italy  by  Au. 
(;ustu.«. 

i  'I'oiirnefort,  Voyages  eu  Grecc  ct  Asie  Mineure,  lettre  xviii. 

k  The  name  of  Illyrieinn  originally  belon;;ed  to  the  sea. coast  of  the 
Hadriatic,  and  was  iiradually  extended  by  the  Romans  from  the  AI^^JI 
to  the  Kuxine  sea.    See  Scrverini  Panuouia,  1.  i.  c.  3, 
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Ma-sia  and  Dacia. 


whose  savage  indepentU'nce  irregularly  marks  the 
doiilitfiil  limit  of  tlie  christian  aiiJ  mahometan 
power.' 

After  the  Danube  liad  received  the 
waters  of  the  Teyss  and  the  Save,  it  ac- 
quired, at  least  amons  the  Greeks,  the  name  of  Istcr."" 
Ft  formerly  divided  Ma-sia  and  Dacia,  the  latter 
of  wliicli,  as  wc  have  already  seen,  was  a  conquest 
of  Trajan,  and  the  only  province  beyond  the  river. 
If  Hc  intiuirc  into  the  present  stateof  those  countries, 
we  shall  find  that  on  the  left  hand  of  the  Danube, 
Temeswar  and  Tran.sylvania  have  been  annexed, 
after  many  revolutions,  to  the  crown  of  Hungary  ; 
whilst  the  principalities  of  Moldavia  and  Wallacliia 
acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  Ottoman  Porte. 
On  tlic  right  hand  of  the  Danube,  Ma^sia,  which, 
during  the  middle  ages,  was  broken  into  the  barba- 
rian kingdoms  of  Servia  and  Bulgaria,  is  again 
united  in  Turkish  slavery. 

The  appellation  of  Roumelia,  which 

Thrare,  Mace-  .  .,,    ,  ,.,,„, 

doiiia,  aiid  IS  Still  bestowed  by  the  Turks  on  the 
recce.  extensive  Countries  ofThrace,  Macedo- 
nia, and  Greece,  preserves  the  memory  of  their  an- 
cient state  under  the  Roman  empire.  In  the  time  of  the 
Anfonines,  tlie  martial  regions  of  Thrace,  from  the 
mountains  of  Ha>mus  and  Rhodope,  to  the  Bosphorus 
and  the  Hellespont,  had  assumed  the  fonn  of  a  pro- 
vince. Notwithstanding  the  change  of  masters  and 
of  religion,  the  new  city  of  Rome,  founded  by  Con- 
stantineon  the  banks  of  the  Bosphorus,  has  ever  si  nee 
remained  thecapital  of  a  great  monarchy.  The  king- 
dom of  Macedonia,  w  hich,  under  the  reign  of  Alex- 
ander, gave  laws  to  Asia,  derived  more  solid  advan- 
tages from  the  policy  of  the  two  Philips  ;  and  with 
its  dependences  of  Epirus  and  Thessaly,  extended 
from  the  /Egean  to  the  Ionian  sea.  When  we  re- 
flect on  the  fame  of  Thebes  and  Argos,  of  Sparta 
and  Athens,  wc  can  scarcely  persuade  ourselves, 
that  so  many  immortal  republics  of  ancient  Greece 
were  lost  in  a  single  province  of  the  Roman  empire, 
which,  from  the  superior  influence  of  the  Acdwean 
league,  was  usually  denominated  the  province  of 
Achaia. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Europe  under 
the  Roman  emperors.  The  provincesof 
Asia,  without  excepting  the  transient  conijuests  of 
Trajan,  are  all  comprehended  within  the  limitsof  the 
Turkish  power.  But,  instead  of  follow  ing  the  arbi- 
trary divisions  of  despotism  and  ignorance,  it  will  be 
safer  for  us,  as  well  as  more  agreeable,  to  observe  the 
indelible  characters  of  nature.  The  name  of  Asia 
Minor  is  attributed  with  some  propriety  to  the  penin- 
sula, which,  confined  betwixt  the  Euxinc  and  the 
Mediterranean,  advances  from  the  Euphrates  to- 
wards Europe.   The  nio.st  extensive  and  nourishing 

1  A  Venetian  traveller,  the  Abbate  Fortis  haj*  lately  Riven  us  Sfjmc 
account  of  tbosc  very  obscure  countries.  But  the  peof^rapliy  and  an. 
tiquities  of  the  western  Illyrieum  can  be  expected  only  from  the  mu- 
nificence of  the  emperor,  il.s  sovereign. 

m  The  Save  rises  near  the  confines  of  Istria,  and  was  considered  by 
the  rnorc  early  (ireeks  as  the  principal  stream  of  the  Danube. 

n  Sec  the  Feriplusof  Arrian.  He  examined  the  coasts  of  the  F-Uxine, 
when  he  was  governor  of  Cappadoeia. 

o  The  progress  of  religion  is  well  known.  The  use  of  lettera  was 
introduced  among  the  savages  of  Europe  about  fifteen  hundred  years 


Asia  Minor. 


district,  westward  of  mount  Taurus  and  the  river 
Halys,  was  dignilied  by  the  Romans  with  the  ex- 
clusive title  of  Asia.  The  jurisdiction  of  that  pro- 
vince extended  over  the  ancient  monarchies  of  Troy, 
Lydia,  and  Phrygia,  the  maritime  countries  of  the 
Pamphylians,  Lycians,  and  Carians,  and  the  Gre- 
cian colonicsof  Ionia,  which  equalled  in  arts,  though 
not  inarms,  the  glory  of  their  parent.  The  kingdoms 
of  Bithynia  and  Hontus  possessed  the  northern  side 
of  the  peninsula  from  Constantinople  to  Trebizond. 
On  the  opposite  side,  the  province  of  Cilicia  was 
terminated  by  the  mountains  of  Syria:  the  inland 
country,  separated  from  the  Roman  Asia  by  the 
river  Halys,  and  from  Armenia  by  the  Euphrates, 
had  once  formed  the  independent  kingdom  of  Cap- 
padoeia. In  this  place  we  may  observe,  that  the 
northern  shores  of  the  Euxine,  beyond  Trebizond 
in  Asia,  and  beyond  the  Danube  in  Europe,  ac- 
knowledged the  sovereignty  of  the  emperors,  and 
received  at  their  hands  either  tributary  princes  or 
Roman  garrisons.  Budzak,  Crim  Tartary,  Circassia, 
and  Mingrclia,  are  the  modern  appellations  of  those 
savage  countries." 

Under  the  successors  of  Alexander,  ^^'''^J'pS",; 
Syria  was  the  seat  of  the  Seleucida",  ''"<=■ 
v<ho  reigned  over  Upper  Asia,  till  the  successful 
revolt  of  the  Parthians  confined  their  dominions  be- 
tween the  Euphrates  and  the  Mediterranean.  When 
Syria  became  subject  to  the  Romans,  it  formed  the 
eastern  frontier  of  their  empire :  nor  did  that  pro- 
vince, in  its  utmost  latitude,  know  any  other  bounds, 
than  the  mountains  of  Cappadoeia  to  the  north,  and 
towards  the  south,  the  confines  of  Egypt  and  the 
Red  Sea.  Phoenicia  and  Palestine  were  .sometimes 
annexed  to,  and  sometimes  separated  from,  the 
jurisdiction  of  Syria.  The  former  of  these  was  a 
narrow  and  rocky  coast ;  the  latter  was  a  territory 
scarcely  superior  to  Wales,  cither  in  fertility  or  ex- 
tent. Yet  Phoenicia  and  Palestine  will  fur  ever  live 
in  the  memory  of  mankind  ;  since  America,  as  well 
as  Europe,  has  received  letters  from  the  one,  and, 
religion  from  the  other."  A  sandy  desert  alike  des- 
titute of  wood  and  water  skirts  along  the  doubtful 
confine  of  Syria,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Red  Sea. 
The  wandering  life  of  tlie  Arabs  was  inseparably 
connected  with  their  independence;  and  wherever, 
on  some  spots  less  barren  than  the  rest,  they  ven- 
tured to  form  any  settled  habitation,  they  .soon  be- 
came subjects  to  the  Boman  empire. i" 

The  geographers  of  antitiuity  have  Egypt. 
frequently  hesitated  to  what  portion  of  the  globe 
they  should  ascribe  Egypt  "i  By  its  situation  that 
celebrated  kingdom  is  included  within  the  immeii.se 
peninsula  of  Africa  ;  but  it  is  accessible  only  on  the 
side  of  .\sia,  whose  revolutions,  in  ainio.st  every 

before  Christ ;  and  the  Europeans  carried  them  to  America  about  fif- 
teen centuries  after  the  Christian  sera.  But  in  a  period  of  three  tlmu- 
sand  years,  the  i*h(eniciaii  alphalict  received  considerable  aUeratiuii>,  .is 
it  p.iss(d  through  the  hands  of  the  Greeks  and  Homaos. 

p  Dion  Ca-.sius,  Iih- Ixviii.  p.  11.11. 

«1  Ptolemy  and  Strabo,  with  the  modern  geographers,  fix  the  T.sthmus 
of  Suez  as  the  boundary  of  Asia  and  Africa.  Dionysius,  Mela,  IMiuy, 
Sallust,  ifirtius,  and  Solinus,  have  preferred  for  that  purpose  the  west. 
crn  branch  of  the  Nile,  or  even  the  great  Catabathmu^,  or  desrenl, 
which  last  would  assign  to  Asia,  not  only  Ejrypt,  but  part  of  t.ihj  .i. 
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period  of  historj',  Egypt  ''^s  humbly  obeyed.  A 
Roman  pntfect  was  seated  on  the  splendid  throne 
of  the  Ptolemies  ;  and  the  iron  seeptre  of  the  Mama- 
hikes  is  now  in  the  hands  of  a  Turkish  pasha.  The 
Nile  Hows  down  the  eountry,  above  five  hundred 
miles  from  the  tropic  of  Cancer  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  marks,  on  either  side,  the  extent  of  fer- 
tility by  the  measure  of  its  inundations.  Cyrene, 
situate  towards  the  v\est,  and  along;  the  sea-coast, 
v\as  first  a  Greek  colony,  afterwards  a  province  of 
Egypt,  and  is  now  lost  in  the  desert  of  Barca. 

Africa  From  Cyrene  to  the  ocean,  the  coast 

of  Africa  extends  above  fifteen  hun- 
dred miles ;  jet  so  closely  is  it  pressed  between  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Sahara,  or  sandy  desert,  that 
its  breadth  seldom  exceeds  fourscore  or  an  hundred 
miles.  The  eastern  division  was  considered  by  the 
Romans  as  the  more  peculiar  and  proper  province 
of  Africa.  Till  the  arrival  of  the  Phoenician  colo- 
nies, that  fertile  country  was  inhabited  by  the  Li- 
byans, the  most  savage  of  mankind.  Under  the 
immediate  jurisdiction  of  Carthage,  it  became  the 
centre  of  commerce  and  empire  ;  but  the  republic 
of  Carthage  is  now  degenerated  into  the  feeble  and 
disorderly  states  of  Tripoli  and  Tunis.  The  military 
government  of  Algiers  oppresses  the  wide  extent  of 
Numidia,  as  it  was  once  united  under  Massinissa 
and  Jugurtha  :  but  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  the 
limits  of  Numidia  were  contracted  ;  and  at  least 
two  thirds  of  the  country  acquiesced  in  the  name  of 
Mauritania,  with  the  epithet  of  Ca^sariensis.  The 
genuine  Mauritania,  or  country  of  the  Moors,  which, 
from  the  ancient  city  of  Tingi,  or  Tangier,  was  dis- 
tinguished b}-  the  appellation  of  Tingitana,  is  re- 
presented by  the  modern  kingdom  of  Fez.  Sall^, 
on  the  ocean,  so  infamous  at  present  for  its  piratical 
depredations,  was  noticed  by  the  Romans,  as  the 
extreme  object  of  their  power,  and  almost  of  their 
geography.  A  city  of  their  foundation  may  still  be 
discovered  near  Mcquinez,  the  residence  of  the  bar- 
barian whom  we  condescend  to  style  the  Emperor 
of  Morocco  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  his  more 
southern  dominions,  Morocco  itself,  and  Segelmessa, 
were  ever  comprehended  within  the  Roman  pro- 
vince. The  w  estern  parts  of  Africa  are  intersected 
by  the  branches  of  mount  Atlas,  a  name  so  idly 
celebrated  by  the  fancy  of  poets  ;'  but  which  is  now 
difl'used  over  the  immense  ocean  that  rolls  between 
the  ancient  and  the  new  continent.* 
_,       ,,  ...  Having  now  finished  the  circuit  of 

The      Mediter-  " 

ranean  with  its  the  Roman  empire,  we  may  observe, 
that  Africa  is  divided  from  Spain  by  a 
narrow  strait  of  about  twelve  miles,  through  which 
the  Atlantic  Hows  into  the  Mediterranean.  The 
columns  of  Hercules,  so  famous  among  the  ancients, 
were  two  mountains  which  seemed  to  have  been 


r  The  loDg  range,  moderate  height,  and  gentle  declivity  of  mount 
Atlas,  (see  Sliaw's  Travels,  p.  5.)  are  very  unlike  a  solitary  mountiio 
which  rears  its  head  into  the  clouds,  and  seems  to  support  the  heavens. 
The  peak  of  Teneriff,  on  the  contrary,  rises  a  league  and  a  half  above 
Uie  surface  of  the  sea,  and  as  it  was  trequently  visited  by  the  Phceni. 
cians,  might  engaf;e  the  notice  of  the  (ireek  poets.  See  Bufibu,  Uis- 
loire  Naturelle,  torn.  i.  p.  312.    Histoire  des  Voyages,  torn.  ii. 


torn  asunder  by  some  convulsion  of  the  elements; 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  European  mountain,  the  for- 
tress of  Gibraltar  is  now  seated.  The  whole  extent 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  its  coasts,  and  its  islands, 
were  comprised  within  the  Roman  dominion.  Of 
the  larger  islands,  the  two  Baleares,  which  derive 
their  name  of  Majorca  and  Minorca  from  their  re- 
spective size,  are  subject  at  present,  the  former  to 
Spain,  the  latter  to  great  Britain.  It  is  easier  to  de- 
plore the  fate,  than  to  describe  the  actual  condition, 
of  Corsica.  Two  Italian  sovereigns  assume  a  regal 
title  from  Sardinia  and  Sicily.  Crete,  or  Candia, 
with  Cyprus,  and  most  of  the  smaller  islands  of 
Greece  and  Asia,  have  been  subdued  by  the  Turk- 
ish arms  ;  whilst  the  little  rock  of  Malta  defies  their 
power,  and  has  emerged,  under  the  government  of 
its  military  Order,  into  fame  and  opulence. 
This  long  enumeration  of  provinces,    „ 

^  ^  General  jdea  of 

whose  broken  fragments  have  fonned  the  Roman  em. 
so  many  powerful  kingdoms,  might  ^'"' 
almost  induce  us  to  forgive  the  vanity  or  ignorance 
ofthe  ancients.  Dazzled withtheextensivesway, the 
irresistible  strength,  and  the  real  or  affected  moder- 
ation of  the  emperors,  they  permitted  themselves  to 
despise,  and  .sometimes  to  forget,  the  outlying  coun- 
tries w  hich  had  been  left  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  bar- 
barous independence  ;  and  they  gradually  usurped 
the  licence  of  confounding  the  Roman  monarchy 
with  the  globe  of  the  earth.'  But  the  temper,  as 
well  as  knowledge,  of  a  modern  historian,  require  a 
more  sober  and  accurate  language.  He  may  im- 
press a  juster  image  of  the  greatness  of  Roiue,  by 
observing  that  the  empire  was  above  two  thousand 
miles  in  breadth,  from  the  wall  of  Antoninus  and 
the  northern  limits  of  Dacia,  to  mount  Atlas  and  the 
tropic  of  Cancer  ;  that  it  extended,  in  length,  more 
than  three  thousand  miles,  from  the  Western  ocean 
to  the  Euphrates ;  that  it  was  situated  in  the  finest 
part  of  the  temperate  zone,  between  the  twenty- 
fourth  and  fifty-sixth  degrees  of  northern  latitude; 
and  that  it  was  supposed  to  contain  above  sixteen 
hundred  thousand  square  miles,  for  the  most  part 
of  fertile  and  well  cultivated  land." 


CHAP.  II. 


Of  the  union  and  internal  prosj>erili/  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  in  the  age  of  the  Antonines. 


Prmciples 
government. 


It  is  not  alone  by  the  rapidity,  or 
extent  of  conquest,  that  we  should  esti- 
mate the  greatness  of  Rome.  The  sovereign  of  the 
Russian  deserts  commands  a  larger  jwrtion  of  the 
globe.  In  the  seventh  summer  after  his  passage  of 
the  Hellespont,  Alexander  erected  the  Macedonian 


8  M.  de  Voltaire,  torn.  x\v.  p.  297.  unsupported  by  either  fact  or 
probability,  has  generously  bestowed  the  Canary  Islands  ou  the  Human 
empire. 

t  Hergier,  Hist  des  Grands  Cheinins,  I.  hi.  c.  1,  3,  3,  4.  a  very  use- 
ful collection. 

H  See  Templcman's  Survey  ofthe  Globe;  but  I  distrust  both  the 
Doctor's  Icaruing  and  his  niapn. 
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CHAP.  ir. 


Of  the   people. 


trophies  on  the  l)aiiks  of  the  Hyphasis."  Within 
less  than  a  eciitury,  the  irresistible  '/inj;is,  and  tlie 
Mof^ul  princes  of  his  race,  spread  their  cruel  devas- 
tations and  transient  empire,  from  the  sea  of  China, 
to  the  confines  of  Esfvpt  and  Gennany.''  But  the 
firm  edifice  of  Roman  power  was  raised  and  pre- 
served by  the  wisdom  of  ajjes.  The  obedient  pro- 
vinces of  Trajan  and  the  Aiitonincs  were  united  by 
laws,  and  adoiiied  l)y  arts.  They  miftlit  occasionally 
sillier  from  the  partial  abuse  of  delegated  authority  ; 
but  the  iteneral  principle  of  government  was  wise, 
simple,  and  beneficent.  They  enjoyed  the  religion 
of  their  ancestors,  whilst  in  civil  honours  and  ad- 
vantages they  were  exalted,  by  just  degrees,  to  an 
equality  with  their  conquerors. 
Uiiiv.rsiil  spirit  I.  The  policy  of  the  emperors  and 
of  toleration.  j,jp  senate,  as  far  as  it  concerned  reli- 
gion, was  happily  seconded  by  the  redections  of  the 
enlightened,  and  by  the  habits  of  the  superstitious, 
part  of  their  subjects.  The  various  modes  of  wor- 
ship, which  prevailed  in  the  Roman  world,  were  all 
considered  by  the  people,  as  equally  true  ;  by  the 
philosopher,  as  equally  false,  and  by  the  magistrate, 
as  equally  useful.  And  thus  toleration  produced 
not  only  mutual  indulgence,  but  even  religious 
concord. 

The  superstition  of  the  people  was 
not  imbittered  by  any  mixture  of  theo- 
logical rancour ;  nor  was  it  confined  by  the  chains  of 
any  speculative  sy.stem.  The  devout  polythei.st, 
though  fondly  attached  to  his  national  rites,  admit- 
ted with  implicit  faith  the  diflercnt  religions  of  the 
earth.'  Fear,  gratitude,  and  curiosity,  a  dream  or  an 
omen,  a  singular  disorder,  or  a  distant  journey,  per- 
petually di.sposed  him  to  multiply  the  articles  of  his 
belief,  and  to  enlarge  Uie  list  of  his  protectors.  The 
thin  texture  of  the  Pagan  mythology  was  interwoven 
with  various,  but  not  discordant,  materials.  As  soon 
as  it  was  allowed  that  sages  and  heroes,  who  liad 
lived  or  who  had  died  fortlie  benefit  of  their  country, 
were  exalted  to  a  state  of  power  and  iinmortalitv, 
it  was  universally  confessed,  that  they  deserved,  if 
not  the  adoration,  at  least  the  reverence,  of  all  man- 
kind. The  deities  of  a  thousand  groves  and  a  thou- 
sand streams  possessed,  in  peace,  their  local  and 
respective  influence  ;  nor  could  the  Koinan  who 
deprecated  the  wrath  of  the  Tiber,  deride  the  Egyp- 
tian who  presented  his  olVering  to  the  beneficent 
genius  of  the  Nile.  The  visible  powers  of  nature, 
the  planets,  and  the  elements,  w  ere  the  same  through- 
out the  universe.  The  invisible  governors  of  the 
moral  world  were  inevitably  cast  in  a  similar  mould 
of  fiction  and  allegory.  Every  virtue,  and  even  vice, 
acquired  its  divine  representative;  every  art  and 

n  They  were  ercrleil  about  the  midway  between  Labor  and  !>fllii. 
The  cotiqtii^iitt  of  Alexander  in  Itiiidoslan  were  confined  to  the  l*uiijali, 
n  eonnlry  watered  liy  the  five  threat  strcani.s  of  the  Indus. 

t.  S«-e  m.  deGuignes,  Mistoiresili-s  lluris,  1.  xv.  xvi.  and  xvii. 

p  'I'here  is  not  any  writer  who  descrtbej*  in  .so  hvely  a  manner  as  Ile- 
rodolu",  llie  true  ceinns  of  Polytlieism.  The  best  commentary  may 
he  found  in  iVlr.  Hume's  Natural  History  of  Rehgion ;  and  tlie  best 
contrast  in  Bossuefs  f/niversat  History.  Some  obscure  iraces  of  an  in- 
tolerant spirit  appear  in  tiie  conduct  of  the  E;;yptians,  (see  Juvenal, 
Sat.  XV.)  and  the  Cliristlans,  as  well  as  Jew.s,  who  lived  under  the  Ro. 
man  empire,  formed  a  very  important  exception  ;  so  important  indeed 
Ihat  the  discus^ioD  will  reijuirca  dUtiuct  chapter  of  this  work. 


profession  its  patron,  whose  attributes,  in  the  most 
distant  ages  and  countries,  were  uniformly  derived 
from  the  character  of  their  peculiar  votaries.  A  re- 
public of  gods  of  such  opposite  tempers  and  interest 
required,  in  every  system,  the  moderating  hand  of 
a  supreme  magistrate,  who,  by  the  progress  of  know- 
ledge and  llattcry,  was  gradually  invested  with  the 
sublime  pcrfct-tions  of  an  Eternal  Partnit,  and  an 
Oiiiiiipotent  Monarch.''  Sut^hwas  the  mild  spirit  of 
aiiti()iiity,  Ihat  the  nations  were  less  attentive  to  the 
dillcicncc,  than  to  the  resemblance,  of  their  religious 
worship.  The  Greek,  the  Roman,  and  the  Barba- 
rian, as  they  metbefore  their  respective  altars,  easily 
persuaded  themselves,  that  under  various  names, 
and  with  various  ceremonies,  they  adored  the  same 
deities.  The  elegant  mythology  of  Homer  gave  a 
beautiful  and  almost  a  regular  form  to  the  poly- 
theism of  the  ancient  world.' 

The  philosophers  of  Greece  deduced  Of  philosopln  rs. 
their  morals  from  the  nature  of  man,  rather  than 
from  that  of  God.  They  meditated,  however,  on 
the  Divine  nature,  as  a  very  curious  and  important 
.speculation;  and  in  the  profound  inquiry,  they  dis- 
played the  strength  and  weakness  of  the  human 
understanding.^  Of  the  four  rao.st  celebrated  schools, 
the  Stoics  and  the  Platonistscndeavotiicd  to  recon- 
cile the  jarring  interests  of  reason  and  piety.  They 
have  left  us  the  most  sublime  proofs  of  the  exist- 
ence and  perfections  of  the  first  cause  ;  but,  as  it 
w  as  impo.ssible  for  them  to  conceive  the  creation  of 
matter,  the  workman  in  the  Stoic  philosophy  was 
not  siifiicicntly  distinguished  from  the  work  ;  w  hilst, 
on  the  contrary,  the  spiritual  God  of  Plato  and  his 
disciples,  resembled  an  idea,  rather  than  a  sub- 
stance. The  opinions  of  the  Academics  and  Epicu- 
reans were  of  a  le.ss  religious  cast ;  but  whilst  the 
modest  science  of  the  former  induced  them  to  doubt, 
the  positive  ignorance  of  the  latter  urged  them  to 
deny,  the  providence  of  a  supreme  Ruler.  The  spi- 
rit of  inquiry,  prompted  by  emulation,  and  supported 
by  freedom,  had  divided  the  public  teachers  of  phi- 
losophy into  a  variety  of  contending  sects;  but  the 
ingenious  youth,  who,  from  every  part,  resorted  to 
.Athens,  and  the  other  seats  of  learning  in  the 
Roman  empire,  were  alike  instructed  in  every  .school 
to  rejeci  and  to  despise  the  religion  of  the  multitude. 
How,  indeed,  was  it  po.ssible,  that  a  philosopher 
should  accept,  as  divine  truths,  the  idle  tales  of  the 
poets,  and  the  incoherent  traditions  of  antiquity  ; 
or  that  he  should  adore,  as  goils,  tho.sc  imperfect 
beings  whom  he  must  have  despised  as  men  ! 
Against  such  unworthy  adversaries,  Cicero  conde- 
scended to  employ  the  arms  of  reason  and  eloquence ; 
but  the  satire  of  Lucian  was  a  much  more  adequate, 

A  The  ri^'hts,  powers,  and  pretensions  of  the  sovereign  of  Olympus, 
are  very  riearly  described  in  Ilie  xvtli  Imok  of  the  Iliad:  in  the  (ireek 
original,  I  mean;  for  Mr.  Pope,  without  pereeivinjj  it,  has  improved 
the  theolo;,'y  of  Homer. 

f  See  for  instance,  C*sar  de  IJell.  Gall.  vi.  17.  Within  a  century  nr 
two  the  Gauls  Ihcmselvcs  ajiplicd  to  their  gods  the  names  of  Mercury, 
Mars.  Apollo,  &e. 

f  The  admirable  work  of  Cicero  de  Natur'i  T)eornm,  is  the  best  rluo 
we  have  to  f;uide  us  tlirnu^b  the  dark  aitil  profound  abyss.  He  repre- 
sents svilb  candour,  and  confutes  with  sulitilty,  tilt  upioioDS  of  the 
philosophers. 
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as  «ell  as  more  efficacious,  weapon.  We  may  be 
well  assured,  that  a  writer,  conversant  with  the 
world,  would  never  have  ventured  to  expose  the 
gods  of  his  country  to  public  ridicule,  had  they  not 
already  been  the  objects  of  secret  contempt  among 
the  polished  and  enlightened  orders  of  society .^ 

Notwithstanding  the  fashionable  irreligion  which 
prevailed  in  the  age  of  the  Antouines,  both  the  in- 
terests of  the  priests  and  the  credulity  of  the  people 
were  sufficiently  respected.  In  their  writings  and 
conversation,  the  philosophers  of  antiquity  asserted 
the  independent  dignity  of  reason  ;  but  they  resigned 
their  actions  to  the  conunands  of  law  and  of  custom. 
Viewing,  with  a  smile  of  pity  and  indulgence,  the 
various  errors  of  the  vulgar,  they  diligently  prac- 
tised the  ceremonies  of  their  fathers,  do- outly  fre- 
quented the  temples  of  the  gods  ;  and  sometimes 
condescending  to  act  a  part  on  the  theatre  of  super- 
stition, they  concealed  the  sentiments  of  an  atheist 
under  the  sacerdotal  robes.  Reasoners  of  such  a 
temper  were  scarcely  inclined  to  wrangle  about 
their  respective  modes  of  faith,  or  of  worship.  It 
was  indifferent  to  them  what  shape  the  folly  of  the 
multitude  might  choose  to  assume  ;  and  they  ap- 
proached, with  the  same  inward  contempt,  and  the 
same  external  reverence,  the  altars  of  the  Lybian, 
the  Oh-mpian,  or  the  Capitoline  .lupiter."" 
Of  the  raagis-  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  from  what 
trate.  motivcs  a  spirit  of  persecution  could 
introduce  itself  into  the  Roman  councils.  The 
magistrates  could  not  be  actuated  by  a  blind  though 
honest  bigotry,  since  the  magistrates  were  them- 
selves philosophers  ;  and  the  school  of  Athens  had 
pven  laws  to  the  senate.  They  could  not  be  im- 
pelled by  ambition  or  avarice,  as  the  temporal  and 
ecclesiastical  powers  were  united  in  the  same  hands. 
The  pontiifs  were  chosen  among  the  most  illustrious 
of  the  senators ;  and  the  office  of  supreme  pontiff' 
was  constantly  exercised  by  the  emperors  them- 
selves. They  knew  and  valued  the  advantages  of 
religion,  as  it  is  connected  with  civil  government. 
They  encouraged  the  public  festivals  which  human- 
ize the  manners  of  the  people.  They  managed  the 
arts  of  divination,  as  a  convenient  instrument  of 
policy  ;  and  they  respected,  as  the  fini'.cst  bond  of 
society,  the  useful  persuasion,  that,  either  in  this  or 
in  a  future  life,  the  crime  of  perjury  is  most  assured- 
ly punished  by  the  avenging  gods.'  But  whilst 
they  acknowledged  the  general  advantages  of  reli- 
gion, they  were  convinced  that  the  various  modes  of 
worship  contributed  alike  to  the  same  salutary  pur- 
er I  lionot  pretend  to  a«u?rt,  that,  in  this  irreIij;ious  age,  the  natural 
terrors  of  superstition,  dreams,  omens,  apparitions,  ice.  liad  lost  their 
efficacy. 

h  Socrates,  Epicurus,  Cicero,  aud  Plutarch,  always  Inculcated  a  de. 
cent  reverence  for  the  reli;;ion  of  their  own  country,  and  of  mankind. 
Tlie  devotion  of  Lpicuruswjis  assiduous  and  exem|»Iary,  DIogen.  Laert. 

i  Polyblus,  1.  vi.  c.  .M,  M.  Juvenal,  S,at.  xiii.  laments  that  in  his 
time  this  apprehension  had  lost  mueh  of  its  effect. 

li  Seethe  fate  <,f  Syracuse,  Tareiilum,  Amtiraeia,  Corinth,  8ic.  the 
conduct  of  Verrcs,  In  Cicero,  (Actio  ii.  Orat.  4.)  and  the  usual  practice 
of  governors,  in  the  viiith  Satire  of  .Juvenal. 

1  Siieton.  in  Claud.— Plln.  Hist.  Nat.  x»x.  1. 

m  Pelloutier  Uistoiredes  Celte.s,  torn.  VI.  p.  230 — 2o2. 

n  Seneca  Consolat.  ad  Helviam,  p.  74.     Kdit.  Lips. 

o  Dionysius  Halicarn.  Anti<juitat.  Unman.  I.  ii. 

p  In  the  year  of  Rome  701,  the  temple  of  Isis  and  Serapis  was  dcmo- 


Iii  the  provinces. 


poses  :  and  that,  in  every  country,  the  form  of  super- 
stition, which  had  received  the  sanction  of  time  and 
experience,  was  the  best  adapted  to  the  climate,  and 
to  its  inhabitants.  Avarice  and  taste 
very  frequently  despoiled  the  van- 
quished nations  of  the  elegant  statues  of  their  gods, 
and  the  rich  ornaments  of  their  temples  ;''  but,  in  the 
exercise  of  the  religion  which  they  derived  from  their 
ancestors,  they  uniformly  experienced  the  indul- 
gence, and  even  protection,  of  the  Roman  conquerors. 
The  province  of  Gaul  seems,  and  indeed  only  seems, 
an  exception  to  this  universal  toleration.  Under 
the  specious  pretext  of  abolishing  human  sacrifices, 
the  emperors  Tiberius  and  Claudius  suppressed  the 
dangerous  power  of  the  druids :'  but  the  priests 
themselves,  their  gods  and  their  altars,  subsisted  in 
peaceful  obscurity  till  the  final  destruction  of  Pa- 
ganism.™ 

Rome,  the  capital  of  a  great  monar-  *'  Rome. 
chy,  was  incessantly  filled  with  subjects  and  stran- 
gers from  every  part  of  the  world,"  who  all  intro- 
duced and  enjoyed  the  favourite  superstitions  of 
their  native  country."  Every  city  in  the  empire  was 
justified  in  maintaining  the  purity  of  its  ancient 
ceremonies  ;  and  the  Roman  senate,  using  the  com- 
mon privilege,  sometimes  interposed,  to  check  this 
inundation  of  foreign  rites.  The  Egyptian  supersti- 
tion, of  all  the  most  contemptible  and  abject,  was 
frequently  prohibited  ;  the  temples  of  Serapis  and 
Isis  demolished,  and  their  worshippers  banished 
from  Rome  and  Italy.?  But  the  zeal  of  fanaticism 
prevailed  over  the  cold  and  feeble  efforts  of  policy. 
The  exiles  returned,  the  proselytes  multiplied,  the 
temples  were  restored  with  increasing  splendour, 
and  Isis  and  Serapis  at  length  assumed  their  place 
among  the  Roman  deities.''  Nor  was  this  indul- 
gence a  departure  from  the  old  maxims  of  govern- 
ment. In  the  purest  ages  of  the  commonwealth, 
Cybele  and  ^sculapius  had  been  invited  by  solemn 
embassies  ;'  and  it  was  customary  to  tempt  the  pro- 
tectors of  besieged  cities,  by  the  promise  of  more 
distinguished  honours  than  they  possessed  in  their 
native  country.^  Rome  gradually  became  the  com- 
mon temple  of  her  subjects  ;  and  the  freedom  of  the 
city  was  bestowed  on  all  the  gods  of  mankind.' 

II.  The  narrow  policy  of  preserving, 
without  any  foreign  mixture,  the  pure 
blood  of  the  ancient  citizens,  had  cheeked  the  for- 
tune, and  hastened  the  ruin,  of  Athens  and  Sparta. 
The  aspiring  genius  of  Rome  sacrificed  vanity  to 
ambition,  and  deemed  it  more  prudent,  as  well  as 

lislied  by  the  order  of  the  Senate,  (Dion  Cassiu.s,  1.  xl.  p.  252  )  and  even 
by  the  hands  of  the  consul,  (Valerius  Maximus,  1.  ."J.)  After  the  death 
of  Carsar,  it  was  restored  at  the  public  expense,  (Dion.  1.  xlvii.  p.  .'iOl.) 
When  Augustus  was  in  Eiiypt,  he  revered  the  majesty  of  Serapis  (Dion, 
1.  11.  p.  G47.) ;  but  in  the  Poma?riiim  of  Home,  and  a  mile  round  it,  ho 
prohil»ited  the  worship  of  the  Ejiypti^'lffods.  (Dion.  I.  liil.  p.  679. 1.  liv. 
p.  7.1S.)  They  remained,  however,  very  fashionable  under  his  reign 
(Ovid,  lie  Art.'Amand.  1.  I.)  and  that  of  his  successor,  tilt  the  justice  of 
Tiberius  was  provoked  to  some  acts  of  severity.  (Sec  Tacit.  Annal.  Ii. 
8o.    Joseph.  Auticiuit.  I.  xviii.  c.  3.) 

q  Tertullian  in  Apologetic,  c.  ti.  p.  74.  Edit.  Havercamp.  I  am 
inclined  to  attribute  their  establishment  to  the  devotion  of  the  Flavian 
family. 

r  See  Livy,  1.  xi.  and  xxix. 

8  IMaerob.  Saturnalia,  1.  III.  c.9.     He  gives  us  a  form  of  evocation. 

t  iVImutlus  Felix  in  Oclavio,  p.  54.    Arnobius,  1.  vi,  p.  1 15. 
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honourable,  Iti  adopt  virtue  and  merit  for  her  own 
wheresoever  they  were  found,  anions  slaves  or 
strangers,  enemies  or  barbarians."  During  the  most 
iUuirlsliing  a^ra  of  the  Athenian  commonwealth,  the 
number  of  eitizens  gradually  decreased  from  about 
thirty"  to  twenty-one  thousand.'  If,  on  the  contrary, 
we  study  the  growth  of  the  Homan  republic,  we 
may  discover,  that,  notwitlistanding  the  incessant 
demands  of  wars  and  colonics,  the  citizens,  wiio,  in 
the  first  census  of  Servius  Tullius,  amounted  to  no 
more  than  eighty-three  thousand,  were  multiplied, 
before  the  comnience.ment  of  the  social  war,  to  the 
nund)cr  of  four  hundred  and  sixty-three  thousand 
men,  able  to  bear  arms  in  the  service  of  their  coun- 
try.^ When  the  allies  of  Rome  claimed  an  equal 
share  of  honours  and  privileges,  the  senate  indeed 
preferred  the  chance  of  arms  to  an  ignominious  con- 
cession. The  Samnites  and  the  Lucanians  paid  the 
severe  penalty  of  their  rashness ;  but  the  rest  of  the 
Italian  states,  as  they  successively  returned  to  their 
duty,  were  admitted  into  the  bosom  of  the  republic,'' 
and  soon  contributed  to  the  ruin  of  public  freedom. 
Under  a  dcniocratical  government,  the  citizens  ex- 
ercise the  powers  of  sovereignty  ;  and  tliose  powers 
will  be  first  abu.sed,  and  afterwards  lost,  if  they  are 
committed  to  an  unwieldy  multitude.  But  when 
the  popular  a.ssemblies  had  been  suppressed  by  the 
administration  of  the  emperors,  the  eon(|uerors  were 
distinguished  from  the  van(|uished  nations,  only  as 
the  first  and  most  honourable  order  of  subjeets  ;  and 
their  increase,  however  rapid,  was  no  longer  ex- 
posed to  the  same  dangers.  Yet  the  wisest  princes, 
who  adopted  the  maxims  of  Augustus,  guarded  with 
the  strictest  care  the  dignity  of  the  Roman  name, 
and  diffused  the  freedom  of  the  city  with  a  prudent 
liberality.'' 

Till  the  privileges  of  Romans  had 
been  progressively  extended  to  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  empire,  an  important  distinction 
was  preserved  between  Italy  and  the  provinces. 
The  former  was  esteemed  the  centre  of  public  unity, 
and  the  firm  basis  of  the  constitution.  Italy  claimed 
the  birth,  or  at  least  the  residence,  of  the  emperors 
and  the  senate."^  The  estates  of  the  Italians  were 
exempt  from  taxes,  their  persons  from  the  arbitrary 
jurisdiction  of  governors.  Their  municipal  corpo- 
rations, formed  aTier  the  [lerfect  model  of  the  capital, 
were  intrusted,  under  the  immediate  eye  of  the 
supreme  power,  with  the  execution  of  the  laws. 
From  the  foot  of  the  Alps  to  the  extremity  of  Ca- 
labria, all  the  natives  of  Italy  were  born  citizens  of 
Rome.     Their  partial  distinctions  were  obliterated, 

11  Tacit.  Annal.  xi.  24.  The  Orbis  Uomanus  of  Ihe  Irarncd  Span- 
tieim  is  a  complete  iiistory  of  the  progressive  admission  of  Latium, 
Italy,  and  the  provinces,  to  the  freedom  of  Rome. 

X  Herodotus,  V.  !17.  II  shouUI  seem,  however,  that  he  followed  a  large 
and  popular  estimation. 

)■  Athenieils.  Deipnosophist.  I.  vi.  p.  272.  Edit.  Ca-sauhon.  Meursius 
dcFortunii  Attica,  c.-l. 

I  Sec  a  very  accurate  collection  of  the  numbers  of  each  Lustrum  in 
M.  dc  Beaufort,  Repnblifiue  Romaine,  1.  iv.  c.  4. 

«  Anpian.  i\v  Hell.  Civil.  1.  i.  VcUeius  Paterculus,  1,  ii.  c.  15— 17.  _ 

h  .Maecenas  had  advised  him  to  declare,  by  one  edict,  all  his  subjects 
citizens.  But  we  may  .justly  suspect  that  the  historian  Dion  was  the 
author  of  a  rounscl,  so'  much  adapted  to  the  practice  of  his  own  age,  and 
so  little  tothat  of  Au^rustus. 


Italy. 


and  they  in.sensibly  coalesced  into  one  great  nation, 
united  by  language,  manners,  and  civil  institutions, 
and  ctiual  to  tlie  weight  of  a  powerful  empire.  The 
republic  gloried  in  her  generous  policy,  and  was 
fre(|ucntly  rewarded  by  the  merit  and  services  of 
her  adopted  sons.  Had  she  always  confined  the 
distinetion  of  Homans  to  the  ancient  families  with- 
in the  walls  of  the  city,  that  imiuortal  name  would 
have  been  deprived  of  some  of  its  nol>lcst  ornaments. 
Virgil  was  a  native  of  Mantua:  Horace  v\as  in- 
clined to  doubt  whether  he  should  call  hini.self  an 
Apulian  or  a  Lucanian  :  it  was  in  Padua  that  an 
historian  was  found  worthy  to  record  the  majestic 
series  of  Roman  victories.  The  patriot  family  of 
the  Catos  emerged  from  Tusculum;  and  the  little 
town  of  Arpiniim  claimed  the  double  honour  of 
producing  Marios  and  Cici'ro,  the  former  of  whom 
deserved,  after  Kounilus  and  Camillus,  to  be  styled 
the  Third  Founder  of  Rome  ;  and  the  hitter,  after 
saving  his  country  from  the  designs  of  (Jatiline, 
enabled  her  to  contend  with  Athens  for  the  palm  of 
eloquence.'' 

The  provinces  of  the  emi)ire  (as  they  The  provinces. 
have  been  described  in  the  preceding  chapter) 
were  destitute  of  any  public  force,  or  constitutional 
freedom.  In  Etruria,  in  Greece,'  and  in  Caul,'  it 
was  the  first  care  of  the  senate  to  dissolve  those 
dangerous  confederacies,  which  taught  mankind, 
that,  as  the  Roman  arms  prevailed  by  division, 
they  might  be  resisted  by  union.  Those  princes, 
w  hon>  the  ostentation  of  gratitude  or  generosity  per- 
mitted for  a  w  hilc  to  hold  a  precarious  sceptre,  were 
dismissed  from  their  thrones,  as  soon  as  they  had 
performed  their  appointed  task  of  fashioning  to  the 
yoke  the  vanquished  nations.  The  free  states  an<l 
cities  w  hich  had  embraced  the  cause  of  Rome  were 
rewarded  with  a  nominal  alliance,  and  insensibly 
sunk  into  real  servitude.  The  public  authority  was 
every  where  exercised  by  the  ministers  of  the  senate 
and  of  the  emperors,  and  that  authority  was  abso- 
lute, and  without  control.  Rut  the  same  salutary 
maxims  of  government,  which  had  secured  the 
peace  and  obedience  of  Italy,  were  extended  to  the 
most  distant  conquests.  A  nation  of  Romans  was 
gradually  formed  in  the  provinces,  by  the  double 
expedient  of  introducing  colonies,  and  of  admitting 
the  mo.st  faithful  and  deserving  of  the  provincials 
to  the  freedom  of  Rome. 

"  Wheresoevcrthe  Roman  conquers,  Cohmies  and  mu. 
he  inhabits,"  is  a  very  just  observation  '"''i"'  '""""• 
of  Seneca,K  confirmed  by  history  and  experience. 
The  natives  of  Italy,  allured  by  pleasure  or  by  in- 

r  The  senators  were  obliged  to  have  one.Uiird  of  their  own  landed  , 
property  in  Italy.     See  Plin.  I.  vi.  ep.  19.     Tlie  qualification  was  re>. 
duced  by  Marcus  to  one  fourth.     Since  the  reijjn  of  1  rajaii,  Ilaly  had 
sunk  nearer  to  the  level  of  the  provinces.  ■„,,■■ 

li  The  first  part  of  the  Verona  Illu.strataof  the  Mar>|Uis  Maffei,  ciyes 
Ihe  clearest  and  most  comprehensive  view  of  the  stale  of  Italy  under 
the  Caesars.  .         .i 

oSe«  Pausaoiis,  1.  vii.  The  Roman.!  condescended  In  restore  th« 
names  of  those  assemblies,  when  they  could  no  lonj-er  be  dangerous 

fThey  are  freriuently  mentioned  by  Ca>sar.  The  Abbe  »ubo« 
attempts,  with  very  liltle  success,  to  prove  that  the  assemblies  ol  (.aiil 
were  continued  under  tlie  emperors  Histoire  cic  tLlablisseracnl  do 
la  Monarchic  Fraii^'oise,  I.  i.  c.  4, 

I?  Seneca  in  Consylat.  aU  Hclviam,  c.  C. 
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terest,  hastened  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  victory  ; 
and  we  may  remark,  that  about  forty  years  after  the 
reduction  of  Asia,  eighty  thousand  Romans  were 
massacred  in  one  day,  by  the  cruel  orders  of  Mith- 
ridates.''  These  voluntary  exiles  were  engaged,  for 
the  most  part,  in  the  occupations  of  commerce,  agri- 
culture, and  the  farm  of  the  revenue.  But  after  the 
legions  were  rendered  permanent  by  the  emperors, 
the  provinces  were  peopled  by  a  race  of  soldieis; 
and  the  veterans,  whether  they  received  the  reward 
of  their  service  in  land  or  in  money,  usually  settled, 
with  their  families,  in  the  country  where  they  had 
honourably  spent  their  youth.  Throughout  the 
empire,  but  more  particularly  in  the  western  parts, 
the  most  fertile  districts  and  the  most  convenient 
situations,  were  reserved  for  the  establishment  of 
colonics ;  some  of  which  were  of  a  civil,  and  others 
of  a  military,  nature.  In  their  manners  and  internal 
policy,  the  colonies  formed  a  perfect  representation 
of  their  great  parent ;  and  they  were  soon  endeared 
to  the  natives  by  the  ties  of  friendship  and  alliance, 
they  effectually  diffused  a  reverence  for  the  Roman 
name,  and  a  desire,  which  was  seldom  disappointed, 
of  sharing,  in  due  time,  its  honours  and  advantages.' 
The  municipal  cities  insensibly  equalled  the  rank 
and  splendour  of  the  colonies  ;  and  in  the  reign  of 
Hadrian,  it  was  disputed  which  was  the  preferable 
condition,  of  those  societies  which  had  issued  from, 
or  those  which  had  been  received  into,  the  bosom  of 
Rome.^  The  right  of  Latium,  as  it  was  called,  con- 
ferred on  the  cities  to  which  it  had  been  granted,  a 
more  partial  favour.  The  magistrates  only,  at  the 
expiration  of  their  office,  assumed  the  quality  of 
Roman  citizens  ;  but  as  those  offices  were  annual, 
ia  a  few  years  they  circulated  round  the  principal 
families."  Those  of  the  provincials  who  were  per- 
mitted to  bear  arms  in  the  legions  ;""  those  who  ex- 
ercised any  civil  employment ;  all,  in  a  word,  who 
performed  any  public  service,  or  displayed  any  per- 
sonal talents,  Mere  rewarded  with  a  present,  whose 
value  was  continually  diminished  by  the  increasing 
liberality  of  the  emperors.  Yet  even,  in  the  age  of 
the  Antonines,  when  the  freedom  of  the  city  had 
been  bestowed  on  the  greater  number  of  their  sub- 
jects, it  was  still  accompanied  with  very  solid  ad- 
vantages. The  hulk  of  the  people  acquired,  with 
that  title,  the  benefit  of  the  Roman  laws,  particularly 
in  the  interesting  articles  of  marriage,  testaments, 
and  inheritances  ;  and  the  road  of  fortune  was  open 
to  those  whose  pretensions  were  seconded  by  favour 
or  merit.     The  grandsons  of  the  Gauls,  who  had 

h  Memnon  apml  Phofiuni,  c.  33.  Valer.  Maxim,  ix.  2.  Phitarrh 
and  Dion  Cassius  swell  the  massacre  to  160,000  citizens;  but  1  slioulii 
esteem  the  smaller  number  to  be  more  than  sufficient. 

i  Tnenty.five  colonies  were  settled  in  Spain,  (see  Plin.  Hist,  \atur. 
111.  .3,  4.  iv.  33.)  and  nine  in  TiriLiin,  of  which  London,  Cnlchcsl.r, 
Lincoln,  Chester,  Gloucester,  and  Balh,  still  remain  considerable  cities. 
(See  Richard  of  Cirencester,  p.  3G.  and  Whitaker  s  history  of  Manches. 
ter,  I.  i.  c.  3.) 

k  Aul.  Gcll.  Noctes  Attica-,  xvi.  1.3.  The  emperor  Hadrian  expressed 
h:>  surnrise,  that  the  cities  of  Tti.a,  Gadps,  and  Ilatica,  which  already 
enjoyed  the  rights  of  Muiiicipin,  should  solicit  the  title  of  colonies 
Their  example,  however,  became  fasliionable.  and  the  empire  was  tilled 
with  honorary  colonies.  See  Spanheim,  de  Usu  Numismatum  Disser- 
ial.  xiii.  ' 

1  Spanhiim,  Orhis  Roman,  c.  8.  p.  62. 

m  Aristid.  in  Roma;  Eocomio,  torn.  i.  p.  218.    Edit.  Jebb. 

n  Tacit.  Annal.  xi,  23,  24.     Hist.  iv.  74. 


besieged  Julius  Ca?sar  in  Alesia,  commanded  le- 
gions, governed  provinces,  and  were  admitted  into 
the  .senate  of  Rome."  Their  ambition,  instead  of 
disturbing  the  tranquillity  of  the  state,  was  inti- 
mately connected  witli  its  safety  and  greatness. 

So  sensible  were  the  Romans  of  the   division  of  tiie 
intluence  of   language  over  national   Latin   and  the 

Greek  provinces. 
manners,  that  it  was  their  most  serious 

care  to  extend,  with  the  progress  of  their  arms,  the 
use  of  the  Latin  tongue."  The  ancient  dialects  of 
Italy,  the  Sabine,  the  Etruscan,  and  the  Venetian, 
sunk  into  oblivion  ;  but  in  the  provinces,  the  east 
was  less  docile  than  the  west  to  the  voice  of  its  vic- 
torious preceptors.  This  obvious  difference  marked 
the  two  portions  of  the  empire  with  a  distinction  of 
colours,  which,  though  it  was  in  some  degree  con- 
cealed during  the  meridian  splendour  of  prosperity, 
became  gradually  more  visible,  as  the  shades  of 
night  descended  upon  the  Roman  world.  The 
western  countries  were  civilized  by  the  same  hands 
which  subdued  them.  As  soon  as  the  barbarians 
were  reconciled  to  obedience,  their  minds  were 
opened  to  any  new  impressions  of  knowledge  and 
politeness.  The  language  of  Virgil  and  Cicero, 
though  with  some  inevitable  mixture  of  corruption, 
was  so  universally  adopted  in  Africa,  Spain,  Gaul, 
Britain,  and  Pannonia,!"  that  the  faint  traces  of  the 
Punic  or  Celtic  idioms  were  preserved  only  in  the 
mountains,  or  among  the  peasants."!  Education  and 
study  insensibly  inspired  the  natives  of  those  coun- 
tries with  the  sentiments  of  Romans  ;  and  Italy  gave 
fashions,  as  well  as  laws,  to  her  Latin  provincials. 
They  solicited  with  more  ardour,  and  obtained  with 
more  facility,  the  freedom  and  honours  of  the  state ; 
supported  the  national  dignity  in  letters  ■■  and  in 
arms ;  and,  at  length,  in  the  person  of  Trajan,  pro- 
duced an  emperor  whom  the  Scipios  would  not  have 
disowned  for  their  countryman.  The  situation  of 
the  Greeks  was  very  different  from  that  of  the  bar- 
barians. The  former  had  been  long  since  civilized 
and  corrupted.  They  had  too  much  taste  to  relin- 
quish their  language,  and  too  much  vanity  to  adopt 
any  foreign  institutions.  Still  preserving  the  pre- 
judices, after  they  had  lost  the  virtues,  of  their  an- 
cestors, they  affected  to  despise  the  unpolished 
manners  of  the  Roman  conquerors,  w  hilst  they  were 
compelled  to  respect  their  superior  wisdom  and 
power.'  Nor  was  the  influence  of  the  Grecian  lan- 
guage and  sentiments  confined  to  tlie  narrow  limits 
of  that  once  celebrated  country.  Their  empire,  by 
the  progress  of  colonies  and  conquest,  had  been 

o  See  riin.  Hist.  Natnr.  iii.  5-  Au^ustin,  de  Civitate  Dei.  xix.  7. 
Lipsiiis  de  proiinnciatione  LiiiRUie  Latina'.  r.  3. 

1»  Apnieiusand  Angustin  will  answer  for  Africa  ;  Stralm  for  Spain  and 
Gaul ;  Tacitns  in  the  life  of  .Agricola,  for  Britain  ;  and  Velleius  Patcr- 
culiis,  for  l*annonia.  To  them  we  may  add  the  language  of  the  in- 
scriplions. 

q  Tlie  Celtic  was  preserved  in  the  mountains  of  Wales,  Cornwall, 
and  Armorica,  AVe  may  observe  that  Apnlcius  reproaches  an  .'Ifricaii 
yontli,  who  lived  among  the  populace,  with  the  use  of  the  Punic; 
whilst  be  had  almost  for^jjot  (Jreek,  and  neither  could  nor  would  speak 
I..atin.  (Apolog.  p.  MH^ )  The  greater  part  of  St.  .Austin's congregations 
were  strangers  to  the  Punic. 

r  Spain  alone  prottuced  Columella,  the  Senccas,  Lucan.  Martial,  and 
Qnintilian. 

s  There  is  not,  I  lielieve,  from  Dionysiusto  Libanns,  a  single  (rreek 
critic  who  mentions  Virgil  or  Horace.  They  seem  ignorant  that  the 
Romans  hadanv  good  writers. 
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Oiffused  from  the  Hadriatic  to  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Nile.  Asia  was  covered  with  Greek  cities,  and 
the  long  reign  of  the  Macedonian  kings  had  intro- 
duced a  silent  revolution  into  Syria  and  Egypt.  In 
their  pompous  courts  those  princes  united  the  ele- 
gance of  Athens  with  the  luxury  of  the  East,  and 
the  example  of  the  court  was  imitated,  at  a  hund)le 
distance,  by  the  higlier  ranks  of  their  subjects. 
Such  was  the  general  division  of  the  Koman  empire 
into  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages.  To  these  we 
may  add  a  third  distinction  for  the  body  of  the  na- 
tives in  Syria,  and  especially  in  Egypt.  The  u.seof 
their  ancient  dialects,  by  secluding  them  from  the 
commerce  of  mankind,  checked  the  improvements 
of  those  barbarians.'  The  slothful  elVeminacy  of  the 
former  exposed  them  to  the  contempt,  the  sullen 
ferociousness  of  the  latter  excited  the  aversion,  of 
the  conquerors."  Those  nations  had  submitted  to 
the  Roman  power,  but  they  seldom  desired  or  de- 
served the  freedom  of  the  city  :  and  it  was  remarked, 
that  more  than  two  hundred  and  thirty  years  elapsed 
after  the  ruin  of  the  Ptolemies,  before  an  Egyptian 
was  admitted  into  the  senate  of  Rome.* 
General  use  of  It  is  a  just  though  tritc  observation, 
both  l:.niu.is(s.  ^y^^^  victorious  Romc  was  herself  sub- 
dued by  the  arts  of  Greece.  Those  immortal  writers 
who  still  command  the  admiration  of  modern  Eu- 
rope, soon  became  the  favourite  object  of  study  and 
imitation  in  Italy  and  the  western  provinces.  But 
the  elegant  amusements  of  the  Romans  were  not 
suffered  to  interfere  with  their  sound  maxims  of 
policy.  Whilst  they  acknowledged  the  charms  of 
the  Greek,  they  asserted  the  dignity  of  the  Latin, 
tongue,  and  tlie  exclusive  use  of  the  latter  was  in- 
flexibly maintained  in  the  administration  of  civil 
as  well  as  military  government.''  The  tno  languages 
exercised  at  the  same  time  their  separate  jurisdic- 
tion throughout  the  empire :  the  former,  as  the 
natural  idiom  of  science;  the  latter,  as  the  legal 
dialect  of  public  •transactions.  Those  who  united 
letters  with  business  were  equally  conversant  with 
both  ;  and  it  was  almost  impossible,  in  any  province, 
to  find  a  Roman  subject,  of  a  liberal  education,  who 
was  at  once  a  stranger  to  the  Greek  and  to  the  Latin 
language. 

It  was  by  such  institutions  that  the 
Slaves.  .  '  .       . 

nations  of  the  empire  insensibly  melted 

away  into  tlie  Roman  name  and  people.  But  there 
still  remained,  in  the  centre  of  every  province  and 
of  every  family,  an  unliappy  condition  of  men,  who 
endured  the  weight,  witlioiit  sharing  the  benefits, 
of  society.  In  the  free  states  of  antiquity,  the  do- 
mestic slaves  were  exposed  to  the  wanton  rigour  of 
despotism     The  perfect  settlement  of  the  Roman 

t  The  curious  reader  may  sec  in  Dupin  (Bibliothc-quc  Ecclesiafitinue, 
torn.  xix.  p.  I.  c.  8.)  how  much  the  use  of  thcSyriac  anil  l^gyplian  lan- 
guages was  still  preserveil. 

u  See  Juvenal,  Sat.  iii.  and  xv.     Animlan.  Marccliu.  xxii.  Ifi. 

X  Dion  Cassius,  1.  Ixxvii.  p.  1275,  The  Hrst  iiiBtancc  happened  under 
the  reigii  of  Sc|itm)ins  Severus. 

y  See  Valerius  Maximus.  I.  ii.  c.  2.  n.  2.  The  Rmporor  d.-iudiiis 
disfrantllised  an  eminent  Grecian  for  not  undersUndini;  I,ali[i.  He 
was  probably  in  s..mc  public  otfice.     Suetonius  in  Claud,  c.  III. 

7  In  Die  camp  of  Lucullns,  an  ox  sold  for  a  drachma,  and  a  slave  for 
fourdraclMuw,  or  about  three  shillings.     Plutarch,  in  Lucull.  p.  ibO. 


empire  was  preceded  by  ages  of  vio-  „,  , 

>         .  ,^,        ,  .         ,    Their  treatment, 

lence  and  rapine.  The  slaves  consisted, 

for  the  most  part,  of  barbarian  captives,  taken  in 
thousands  by  the  chance  of  war,  purchased  at  a  vile 
price,'  accustomed  to  a  life  of  independence,  and 
impatient  to  break  and  to  revenge  their  fetters. 
.\gainst  such  internal  enemies,  whose  desperate  in- 
surrections luul  more  than  once  reduced  the  repub- 
lic to  the  brink  of  destruction,"  the  most  severe  re- 
gulations,"* and  the  most  cruel  treatment,  seemed 
almost  justified  by  the  great  law  of  self-preserva- 
tion. But  when  the  principal  nations  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa,  were  united  under  the  laws  of  one 
so\ereign,  the  source  of  foreign  supplies  flowed 
witli  much  less  abundance,  and  the  Romans  were 
reduced  to  the  milder  hut  more  tedious  method  of 
propagation.  In  their  numerous  families,  and  par- 
ticularly in  their  country  estates,  they  encouraged 
the  marriage  of  their  slaves.  The  sentiments  of 
nature,  the  habits  of  education,  and  the  possession 
of  a  dependent  species  of  property,  contributed  to 
alleviate  the  hardships  of  servitude.'  The  exist- 
ence of  a  slave  became  an  object  of  greater  value, 
and  though  his  happiness  still  depended  on  the 
temper  and  eirciimstanees  of  the  master,  the  hu- 
manity of  the  latter,  instead  of  being  restrained  by 
fear,  was  encouraged  by  the  sense  of  his  own  inter- 
est. The  progress  of  manners  was  accelerated  by 
the  virtue  or  policy  of  the  emperors;  and  by  the 
edicts  of  Hadrian  and  the  Antonines,  the  protection 
of  the  laws  was  extended  to  the  most  abject  part  of 
mankind.  The  jurisdiction  of  life  and  death  over 
the  slaves,  a  power  long  exercised  and  often  abused, 
was  taken  out  of  private  hands,  and  reserved  to  the 
magistrates  alone.  The  subterraneous  prisons  were 
abolished;  and,  upon  a  just  complaint  of  intoler- 
able treatment,  the  injured  slave  obtained  cither  his 
deliverance,  or  a  less  cruel  ma.stcr.'' 

Hope,  the  best  comfort  of  our  imper- p  ,     ., 
feet  condition,  was  not  denied  to  the 
Roman  slave  ;  and  if  he  had  any  opportunity  of 
rendering  himself  either  useful   or   agreeable,  he' 
might  very  naturally  expect  that  the  diligence  and 
fidelity  of  a  few  years  would  be  rewarded  with  the 
inestimable  gift  of  freedom.     The  benevolence  of 
the  master  was   so   frequently   prompted  by   the 
meaner  suggestions  of  vanity  and  avarice,  that  the 
laws  found  it  more  necessary  to  restrain  than  t» 
encourage  a  piofu.se  and  undi.stinguishing  liberality, 
which   might  degenerate   into    a    very  dangerous 
abusc.*^     It  was  a  maxim  of  ancient  jurisprudence, 
that  a  slave  had  not  any  country  of  his  own  ;  he  ac- 
(|Uired  with  his  liberty  an  admission  into  the  politi- 
cal society  of  which  his  patron  was  a  member.   The- 
ft Diodorns  Siculusin  Ecloc,  Hist,  1.  xxxiv.  and  xxxvi.     Florus,  i 
19,20. 
b  See  a  remarkable  instance  of  severity  in  Cicero  in  Vorreni,  v,  3. 
c  See  in  Griiter,  ami  the  oilier  collectors,  a  (;reat  number  of  inscrip- 
tions addressed  by  slaves  to  their  wives,  children,  fellow. servants,  masJ 
ters,  &e.     They  are  all,  most  probably,  of  tlie  imperial  aae. 

il  See  the  Auyuslan  History,  and  a  disserlation  of  M,  de  Bilri^ny,  in 
the  ajlli  volume  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptioii.s,  upon  the  llumadi 
slaves. 

e  See  anolher  dis-sertation  of  M.  de  Burigny,  in  the  .17111  volume, 
on  the  iliimau  freedmen. 
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consequences  of  this  maxim  would  have  prostituted 
'  the  privileges  of  the  Roman  cit5'  to  a  mean  and  pro- 
miscuous multitude.  Some  seasonable  exceptions 
were  therefore  provided  ;  and  the  honourable  dis- 
tinction was  confined  to  such  slaves  only  as,  for  just 
causes,  and  with  tlie  approbation  of  the  magistrate, 
should  receive  a  solemn  and  legal  manumission. 
Even  these  chosen  freedmen  obtained  no  more  than 
the  private  rights  of  citizens,  and  were  rigorously 
excluded  from  civil  or  military  honours.  Whatever 
might  be  the  merit  or  fortune  of  their  sons,  they  like- 
wise were  esteemed  unworthy  of  a  seat  in  the  senate  ; 
nor  were  the  traces  of  a  servile  origin  allowed  to  be 
completely  obliterated  till  the  third  or  fourth  gene- 
ration.' Without  destroying  the  distinction  of  ranks, 
a  distant  prospect  of  freedom  and  honours  was  pre- 
sented, even  to  those  whom  pride  and  prejudice 
almost  disdained  to  number  among  the  human 
species. 

It  was  once  proposed  to  discriminate 
the  slaves  by  a  peculiar  habit ;  but  it 
was  justly  apprehended  that  there  might  be  some  dan- 
ger in  acquainting  them  with  their  own  numbers.^ 
Without  interpreting,  in  their  utmost  strictness,  the 
liberal  appellations  of  legions  and  myriads,''  we  may 
venture  to  pronounce,  that  the  proportion  of  slaves, 
who  were  valued  as  property,  was  more  considerable 
than  that  of  servants,  who  can  be  computed  only  as  an 
expense.'  The  youths  of  a  promising  gciiius  were 
instructed  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  their  price 
was  ascertained  by  the  degree  of  their  skill  and 
talents.''  Almost  every  profession,  cither  liberal'  or 
mechanical,  might  be  found  in  the  household  of  an 
opulent  senator.  The  ministers  of  pomp  and  sen- 
suality were  multiplied  beyond  the  conception  of 
modern  luxurj.'"  It  was  more  for  the  interest  of  the 
merchant  or  manufacturer  to  purchase  than  to  hire 
his  workmen  ;  and  in  the  country,  slaves  were 
employed  as  the  cheapest  and  most  laborious  in- 
struments of  agriculture.  To  confirm  the  general 
observation,  and  to  display  the  multitude  of  slaves, 
we  might  allege  a  variety  of  particular  instances. 
It  was  discovered,  on  a  very  melancholy  occasion, 
that  four  hundred  slaves  were  maintained  in  a 
single  palace  of  Rome."  The  same  number  of  four 
hundred  belonged  to  an  estate  which  an  African 
widow,  of  a  very  private  condition,  resigned  to  her 
son,  whilst  she  reserved  for  herself  a  much  larger 
share  of  her  property."  A  freedman  under  the  reign 
of  Augustus,  though  his  fortune  had  sullered  great 
losses  in  the  civil  wars,  left  behind  him  three  thou- 
sand six  hundred  yoke  of  oxen,  two  hundred  and 


6.  p.  124,  &c. 
The  I 


f  Spaoheira,  Orbis  Roman.  I.  i.  c.  16. 

B  Seneca  de  Clementi.i.  I    i.  c.  ii.     The  original  is  much  stronger, 

Quaotum  periculuui  ilnmilieret  si  servi  no-itri  numerare  uos  ccenis. 
sent."  "^ 

hSee  Pliny  (Hist.  Natur.  1,  xxxiii.)  and  Alheniens  (Deinnosopbist 
1.  VI.  p.  272.)  The  latter  boldly  asserts,  that  he  knew  very  many 
{•jra^-noWoi)  Romans  who  possessed,  not  for  use,  but  ostentation  ten 
and  even  twenty  thousand  slaves.  ' 

>  In  Paris  there  are  not  more  than  43,700  domestics  of  every  sort 
and  not  a  twelfth  part  of  the  inhabitants.  MessaiiL-e  Recherches  .sur 
la  Population,  i».  I8fi. 

V  A  learned  slave  .solil  for  many  hundred  pounds  sterling  ■  Atticus 
always  bred  and  laught  Ibem  himself.     Cornel.  Ncpos  in  Vit.  c.  13. 

1  Many  of  tlie  lioinan  physicians  were  slaves.  .See  Dr.  Middletons 
Dissertation  and  Defence. 


fifty  thousand  head  of  smaller  cattle,  and,  what  was 
almost  included  in  the  description  of  cattle,  four 
thousand  one  hundred  and  sixteen  slaves.!" 

The  number  of  subjects  who  ac-  p<,p„,„„,„,^  „f 
knowledged  the  laws  of  Rome,  of  citi-  'i}»  Roman  cm. 
zens,  of  provincials,  and  of  slaves,  can- 
not now  be  fixed  with  such  a  degree  of  accuracy  as 
the  importance  of  the  object  would  deserve.  We  are 
informed,  that  when  the  emperor  Claudius  exercised 
the  office  of  censor,  he  took  an  account  of  six  mil- 
lions nine  hundred  and  forty-five  thousand  Roman 
citizens,  who,  with  the  proportion  of  women  and 
children,  must  have  amounted  to  about  twenty 
millions  of  souls.  The  multitude  of  subjects  of  an 
inferior  rank,  was  uncertain  and  fluctuating.  But, 
after  weighing  with  attention  every  circumstance 
which  could  influence  the  balance,  it  seems  pro- 
bable, that  there  existed,  in  the  time  of  Claudius, 
about  twice  as  many  provincials  as  there  were  citi- 
zens, of  either  sex,  and  of  every  age  ;  and  that  the 
slaves  were  at  least  equal  in  number  to  the  free 
inhabitants  of  the  Roman  world.  The  total  amount 
of  this  imperfect  calculation  would  rise  to  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  persons :  a  degree 
of  population  which  possibly  exceeds  that  of  modern 
Europe,i  and  forms  the  most  numerous  society  that 
has  ever  been  united  under  the  same  system  of 
government. 

Domestic  peace  and  union  were  the  obedience  and 
natural  consequences  of  the  moderate  union. 
and  comprehensive  policy  embraced  by  the  Romans. 
If  we  turn  our  eyes  towards  the  monarchies  of  Asia, 
we  shall  behold  despotism  in  the  centre,  and  weak- 
ness in  the  extremities ;  the  collection  of  the  revenue, 
or  the  administration  of  justice,  enforced  by  the 
presence  of  an  army  ;  hostile  barbarians  established 
in  the  heart  of  thecountry  ;  hereditary  satraps  usurp- 
ing the  dominion  of  the  provinces;  and  subjects 
inclined  to  rebellion,  though  incapable  of  freedom. 
But  the  obedience  of  the  Roman  world  was  uniform, 
voluntary,  and  permanent.  The  vanquished  nations, 
blended  into  one  great  people,  resigned  the  hope, 
nay  even  the  wish,  of  resuming  their  independence, 
and  scarcely  considered  their  own  existence  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  existence  of  Rome.  The  established 
authority  of  the  emperors  pervaded  without  an  efl'ort 
the  wide  extent  of  their  dominions,  and  was  exer- 
cised with  the  same  facility  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  or  of  the  Nile,  as  on  tho.se  of  the  Tyber. 
The  legions  were  destined  to  serve  against  the 
public  enemy,  and  the  civil  magistrate  seldom  re- 
quired the  aid  of  a  military  force'     In  this  state  of 

in  Their  ranks  and  offices  are  very  copiously  enumerated  by  Pigoo- 
rius  de  Servis. 

n  Tacit.  Annal.  xiv.  43.  They  all  were  executed  for  not  preventing 
their  master's  murder. 

o  Apuleius  in  ApoU><^.  p.  54S.  Edit,  Delphin. 

P  Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  I.  xxxiii.  47. 

q  Compute  twenty  millions  in  France,  twenty.two  in  Germany,  four 
in  Hunj^ary,  ten  in  Italy  with  Its  islands,  eight  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  eight  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  ten  or  twelve  in  the  Kuro)iean 
Russia,  six  in  Poland,  six  in  Greece  and  Turkey,  four  in  Sweden, 
three  in  Denmark  and  Norw,iy,  four  in  the  Low  Countries.  The 
whole  would  amount  to  one  huudred  and  five  or  one  hundred  and  seven 
millions.    See  Voltaire,  de  Ilistoire  Geaerale. 

r  Joseph,  de  Bell.  Judaico,  I.  ii.  c.  16.  The  oratiou  of  .\gripivt,  or 
rather  of  the  historian,  is  a  fine  picture  of  the  Roman  empire. 
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jjiiiiTiil  Sfcuiil^,  tlic   leisure  as  \nll  as  opulciiec 
liutli   of  tile   piince   and    |)ri>iilc,    were   ilevatcd   to 
iiiipruve  ami  to  adoni  the  Uonian  empire. 
Komaci   nioou.         Among  the  iiimimeralile  moiuimenls 
""""  of  architeeture  eonstnicled  bj  the  Ro- 

mans, how  many  have  cseaped  the  notiee  of  history  ! 
how  few  have  resisted  the  ravages  of  time  and  l)ar- 
barism !  And  jet  even  the  majestic  ruins  that  arc 
still  scattered  over  Italy  and  the  provinces,  would 
be  suHicient  to  prove,  that  those  countries  were 
once  the  seat  of  a  polite  and  powerful  empire. 
Their  greatness  alone,  or  their  beauty,  might  deserve 
our  attention  ;  but  they  are  rendered  more  interest- 
ing, by  two  important  circumstances,  which  connect 
the  agreeable  history  of  the  arts  n  ith  the  more  use- 
ful history  of  human  manners.  Many  of  those  works 
"ere  erected  at  private  expense,  and  almost  all  w  ere 
intended  for  public  benefit. 

It   is   natural   to   suppose  that  the 

Many  of  them  '  ' 

erected  at  pri-     greatest  number,  as  well  as  the  most 
'"°**'       considerable,  of  the   Roman  edifices, 

were  raised  by  the  emperors,  who  possessed  so  un- 
bounded a  command  both  of  men  and  money.  Au- 
gustus was  accustomed  to  boast,  that  he  had  found 
his  capital  of  brick,  and  that  he  bad  left  it  of 
marble.'  The  strict  economy  of  Vespasian  was  the 
source  of  his  magnilieence.  The  works  of  Trajan 
bear  the  stamp  of  his  genius.  The  public  monu- 
ments with  which  Hadrian  adorned  every  province 
of  the  empire,  were  executed  not  only  by  his  orders, 
but  under  his  immediate  inspection.  He  was  him- 
self an  artist ;  and  he  loved  the  arts,  as  they  con- 
duced to  the  glory  of  the  monarch.  They  were 
encouraged  by  the  Antonines,  as  they  contributed  to 
the  happiness  of  the  people.  But  if  the  emperors 
were  the  first,  they  were  not  the  only,  architects  of 
their  dominions.  Their  example  was  universally 
imitated  by  their  principal  subjects,  who  were  not 
afraid  of  declaring  to  the  world  that  they  had  spirit 
to  conceive,  and  wealth  to  accomplish,  the  noblest 
undertakings.  Scarcely  had  the  proud  structure  of 
the  Coliseum  been  dedicated  at  Rome,  before  the 
edifices,  of  a  smaller  scale  indeed,  but  of  the  same 
design  and  materials,  were  erected  for  the  use,  and 
at  the  expense,  of  the  cities  of  Capua  and  Verona.' 
The  inscription  of  the  stupendous  bridge  of  Alcan- 
tara, attests  that  it  was  thrown  over  the  Tagus  by 
the  contribution  of  a  few  Lusitanian  conmninities. 
When  Pliny  was  intrusted  with  the  government  of 
JJithynia  and  Pontus,  iirovinccs  by  no  means  the 
richest  or  most  considerable  of  the  empire,  he  found 
the  cities  within  his  jurisdiction  striving  « ith  cadi 
other  in  every  useful  and  ornamental  \Mirk,  (iiat 
might  deserve  the  curiosity  of  strangers,  or  the  gra- 
titude of  tlieir  citizens.     It  was  the  duty  of  the  i)ro- 

•  Sueton.  in  Aueilsl.  c.  28.  Auguslns  biiill  in  Rome  the  iJinple  and 
forum  of  Mars  the  Avrnccr ;  tlie  tein|>le  of  Jupiter  Tonans  iu  the  Ca. 
intoi  ;  that  of  Ajiolln  I'alatine,  with  imhlic  libraries;  the  portico  and 
b.isilica  of  Caius  and  Lucius ;  tile  porticos  of  l.ivia  and  Octiivia;  and 
the  theatre  of  Marcellm.  Tlie  example  of  tlie  soverci|;n  was  imit  ilid 
hy  his  ministers  and  nenerals  ;  and  his  friend  Agrippa  left  behind  liini 
the  immortal  monument  the  Pantheon. 

(See  MalTei,  Verona  illustrala.  I.  iv.  p.  08. 

n  S<e  the  tenth  book  of  Pliny's  Epistles.     He  menlions  llie  following 


consul  lo  supply  llieir  deficiencies,  to  direct  their 
taste,  and  sometimes  lo  moderate  their  emulation." 
The  opiilciit  senators  of  Rome  and  the  provinces 
cstceimd  it  iin  honour,  and  aliiiosl  an  obligation,  to 
adorn  the  splendour  of  tlieir  age  and  country  ;  and 
tlie  influence  of  fashion  very  frctiuently  supplied 
the  want  of  taste  or  generosity.  Among  a  crow  d  of 
these  private  benefactors,  we  may  select  Herodes 
Attieus,  an  Athenian  citizen,  who  lived  in  the  age 
of  the  Antonines.  ^^'hatever  might  be  the  motive 
of  his  conduct,  his  magnificence  would  have  been 
worthy  of  the  greatest  kings. 

The  family  of  Ilcrod,  at  least  after  F..\ample  of  lie. 
it  had  been  favoured  by  fortune,  was  '""^'^  *"'""■ 
lineally  descended  from  Cimon  and  Miltiades, 
Theseus  and  Cecrops,  jEacus  and  Jupiter.  lUit  the 
posterity  of  so  many  gods  and  heroes  \\  as  fallen  into 
the  most  abject  state.  His  grandfather  had  siiflcred 
by  the  hands  of  justice,  and  .lulius  Attieus,  his 
father,  must  have  ended  his  life  in  poverty  and  con- 
tempt, had  he  not  discovered  an  immense  treasure, 
buried  under  an  old  house,  the  last  remains  of  his 
l)atrimony.  According  to  the  rigour  of  law,  the 
emperor  might  have  asserted  his  claim,  and  the  pru- 
dent .\tticus  prevented,  by  a  frank  confession,  the 
olTiciousness  of  informers.  But  the  eijuitable  Nerva, 
who  then  filled  the  throne,  refused  to  accept  any 
part  of  it,  and  commanded  him  to  use,  without  scru- 
ple, the  present  of  fortune.  The  cautious  Athenian 
still  insisted,  that  the  treasure  was  too  considerable 
for  a  subject,  and  that  he  knew  not  how  to  use  it. 
Abuse  it,  then,  replied  the  monarch,  with  a  good- 
natured  peevishness;  for  it  is  your  own."  Many 
will  be  of  opinion,  that  Attieus  literally  obeyed  the 
emperor's  last  instructions  ;  since  he  expended  the 
greatest  part  of  his  fortune,  which  was  much  in- 
creased by  an  advantageous  marriage,  in  the  service 
of  the  public.  He  had  obtained  for  his  son  Herod 
the  prefecture  of  the  free  cities  of  Asia ;  and  the 
young  magistrate,  observing  that  the  town  of  Troas 
was  indifl'ercntly  supplied  «  ith  water,  obtained  from 
the  munificence  of  Hadrian  three  hundred  myriads 
of  drachms  (about  a  hundred  thousand  pounds)  for 
the  construi^tion  of  a  new  aqueduct.  But  iu  the 
execution  of  the  work,  the  charge  amounted  to  more 
than  double  the  estimate,  and  the  officers  of  the 
revenue  began  to  murmur,  till  the  generous  Attieus 
silenced  their  complaints,  by  rc(|ucsting  that  he 
might  be  permitted  to  take  upon  himself  the  \\  hole 
additional  expense.'' 

The  ablest  preceptors  of  Greece  and 
Asia  had  been  invited  by  liberal  re- 
wards to  direct  the  eduealion  of  young  Herod. 
Their  pupil  soon  became  a  celebrated  orator,  aci-ord- 
ing  to  the  useless  rhetoric  of  that  age,  which,  con- 
works,  carried  on  at  tlie  expense  of  tlie  cities.  At  Nicomedia,  a  new 
forum,  an  a(|Ueduct,  and  a  canal,  left  unfinished  hy  a  king;  at  Nice.a 
gymnasium,  and  a  theatre  which  had  already  cost  near  ninety  thousand 
pounds;  baths  at  Pnisa  and  Claudiopolis;  and  an  aqueduct  of  sixteen 
miles  in  length,  for  the  use  of  Sinope. 

X  Hadiiai)   afterwards   made    a   very  equitable  regulation,    which 
divided  all  treasure. trove   between  the  right  of  property  and  that  of 
discovery.     Hist,  August,  p,  9. 
y  Pbiloslrat,  in  Vit.  Sophist,  1,  ii.  p.  548. 
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lining:  itself  to  the  schools,  disdained  to  visit  either 
the  forum  or  the  senate.     He  was  honoured  witli 
the  consulship  at  Rome  ;  but  the  greatest  part  of 
liis  life  was  spent  in  a  philosophic  retirement  at 
Athens,  and  his  adjacent  villas ;  perpetually  sur- 
rounded by  sophists,  who  acknowledged,  without 
reluctance,  the  superiority  of  a  rich  and  generous 
rival.'   The  monuments  of  his  genius  have  perished  ; 
some  considerable  ruins  still  preserve  the  fame  of 
his  taste  and  munificence :  modern  travellers  have 
measured  the  remains  of  the   stadium  which   he 
constructed  at  Athens.     It  was  six  hundred  feet  in 
length,  built  entirely  of  white  marble,  capable  of 
admitting  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  and  finished 
in  four  years,  whilst  Herod  was  president  of  the 
Athenian  games.    To  the  memory  of  his  wife  Regilla 
he  dedicated  a  theatre,  scarcely  to  be  paralleled  in 
the  empire :  no  wood  except  cedar,  very  curiously 
carved,  was  employed  in  any  part  of  the  building. 
The  Odeum,  designed  by  Pericles  for  musical  per- 
formances, and  the  rehearsal  of  new-  tragedies,  had 
been  a  trophy  of  the  victory  of  the  arts  over  barba- 
ric greatness:  as  the  timbers  employed  in  the  con- 
struction consisted  chiefly  of  the  masts  of  the  Per- 
sian vessels.     Notwithstanding  the  repairs  bestowed 
on  that  ancient  edifice  by  a  king  of  Cappadocia,  it 
was  again   fallen  to  decay.      Herod   restored  its 
ancient  beauty  and  magnificence.    Nor  was  the  libe- 
rality of  that  illustrious  citizen  confined  to  the  walls 
of  Athens.     The  most  splendid  ornaments  bestowed 
on  the  temple  of  Neptune  in  the  isthmus,  a  theatre 
at  Corinth,  a  stadium  at  Delphi,  a  bath  at  Thermo- 
pylae, and  an  aqueduct  at  Canusium  in  Italy,  were 
insuflicient  to  exhaust  his  treasures.     The  people  of 
Epirus,  Thessaly,  Euboea,  Boeotia,  and  Peloponne- 
sus, experienced  his  favours  ;  and  many  inscriptions 
of  the  cities  of  Greece  and  Asia  gratefully  st>le 
Herodes  Atticus  their  patron  and  benefactor.^ 

Mist  of  the  Ro  ^°  tlie '^o™™"nwealths  of  Athens 

man  moiiunienis   and  Rome,  the  modest  simplicity  of 

for  public  use :     „   •       *      i  .      . 

temples ;  thea!  P"vate  houses  announced  the  equal 
Ires;  aqueducts,  condition  of  freedom;  whilst  the  so- 
vereignty of  the  people  was  represent- 
ed in  the  majestic  edifices  designed  to  the  public 
use;''  nor  was  this  republican  spirit  totally  extin- 
guished by  the  introduction  of  wealth  and  monarchy. 
It  was  in  works  of  national  honour  and  benefit,  that 
the  most  virtuous  of  the  emperors  aftected  to  dis- 
play their  magnificence.  The  golden  palace  of  Nero 
excited  a  just  indignation,  but  the  vast  extent  of 
ground  which  had  been  usurped  by  his  selfish 
luxury,  was  mor«  nobly  filled  under  tlie  succeeding 
reigns  by  the  Coliseum,  the  baths  of  Titus,  the  Clau- 
dian  portico,  and  the  temples  dedicated  to  the  god- 
dess of  Peace,  and  to  the  genius  of  Rome.'    These 

strat^p!"^'"'"''  "'  ^'"*-  *"'"•  '•  ^-  '"•  2-  "'"i-  '«■  "i't-  12.  Philo- 
I  Tf  ***?u '"''f  "'■  ',  "•  "*  ^*^'  ^-  •'""'■•■nias,  1.  i.  and  viii.  10  The 
of  5n°cr""on?' '"  ""  '^'"'"^  '"'""" "'  ""'■  ^^'""''"  "'  '»>''  *"''«■">• 
b  It  is  particularly  remarked  of  Athens  by  Dicaarchus  de  Slalu 
Ora^cja.,  p.  8   inter  Geojrapl.os  Minores.  edit!  Hudson.         ' 

I  lii  n    rttn     Ms'^'i""''-  '"•  '•,''-*^     •"'"'''"'  «<""••  *""". 
I.  rii.  11—1  J.  and  a  MS.  description  of  ancient  Rome,  by  Bcrnardus 
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monuments   of  architecture,   the    property   of  the 
Roman  people,  were  adorned  with  the  most  beau- 
tiful productions  of  Grecian  painting  and  sculpture ; 
and  in  the  temple  of  Peace,  a  very  curious  library 
was  open  to  the  curiosity  of  the  learned.  At  a  small 
distance    from  thence  was  situated  the   forum   of 
Trajan.  It  was  surrounded  with  a  lofty  portico,  in  the 
form  of  a  quadrangle,  into  which  four  triumphal 
arches  opened  a  noble  and  spacious  entrance :  in 
the  centre  arose  a  column  of  marble,  whose  height, 
of  one  hundred  and  ten  feet,  denoted  the  elevation 
of  the  hill  that  had  been  cut  away.     This  column, 
which  still  subsists  in  its  ancient  beauty,  exhibited 
an  exact  representation  of  the   Dacian  victories  of 
its  founder.     The  veteran  soldier  contemplated  the 
story  of  his  own  campaigns,  and  by  an  easy  illusion 
of  national  vanity,  the  peaceful  citizen  associated 
himself  to  the  honours  of  the  triumph.     AH   the 
other  quarters  of  the  capital,  and  all  the  provinces 
of  the  empire,  were  embellished  by  the  same  liberal 
spirit  of  public  magnificence,  and  were  filled  with 
amphitheatres,  theatres,  temples,  porticos,  triumphal 
arches,  baths,  and  aqueducts,  all  variously  condu- 
cive to  the  health,  the  devotion,  and  the  pleasures 
of  the  meanest  citizen.  The  last  mentioned  of  those 
edifices  deserve  our  peculiar  attention.    The  bold- 
ness of  the  enterprise,  the  solidity  of  the  execution, 
and  the  uses  to  which  they  were  subservient,  rank 
the  aqueducts   among  the  noblest  monuments  of 
Roman  genius  and  power.     The  aqueducts  of  the 
capital  claim  a  just  pre-eminence  ;  but  the  curious 
traveller,  who,  without  the  light  of  history,  should 
examine  those  of  Spoleto,  of  Metz,  or  of  Segovia, 
would  very  naturally  conclude,  that  those  provincial 
towns    had    formerly   been  the  residence  of  some 
potent  monarch.     The  solitudes  of  Asia  and  Africa 
were  once  covered  with   flourishing  cities,  who.se 
populousness,  and  even  whose  existence,  was  de- 
rived from  such  artificial  supplies  of  a  perennial 
stream  of  fresh  water.'' 

We  have  computed  the  inhabitants,  Number  and 
and  contemplated  the  public  works,  of  SoVthlem! 
the  Roman  empire.  The  obser\ation  ^"'' 
of  the  number  and  greatness  of  ils  cities  will  serve 
to  confirm  the  former,  and  to  multiply  the  latter.  It 
may  not  be  unpleasing  to  collect  a  few  scattered 
instances  relative  to  that  subject,  without  forgetting, 
however,  that  from  the  vanity  of  nations  and  the 
poverty  of  language,  the  vague  appellation  of  city 
has  been  indifl"erently  bestowed  on  Rome  and  upon 
Laurentum.  I.  Ancient  Italy  is  said 
to  have  contained  eleven  hundred  and 
ninety-seven  cities  ;  and  for  whatsoever  a>ra  of  an 
tiquity  the  expression  might  be  intended,'  there  is 
not  any  reason  to  believe  the  country  less  populous 

Orirellarius,  or  Rucellai,  of  whom  I  obtained  a  copy  from  the  library 
of  the  Canon  Ricardi  at  Florence.  Two  celebrated  pictures  of  Timan. 
Ihesandof  Prolnxcius  are  menlioned  by  Plinv,  as  in  the  temple  of 
I  eace;  and  the  l.,iocoon  was  fouml  in  the  baths  of  Titus. 

J  Montfancoii  rAiiIii|Uil£  Kxpliiju^e,  tom,  iv.  p.  2.  I  i.  r  o  Fa. 
bretti  has  composed  a  very  learned  tnalise  on  the  aqueducts  of  Rome 

-  JEhan.  Ilisl.  Var.  lib.  ix.  c  16.  He  lived  in  the  time  of  Ale.\an. 
tier  Severus.    Sec  Fabncius,  Biblioth.  Uroeca,  I.  iv  c  "I 
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ill  the  age  of  llic  .Vnlonincs,  lliaii  in  tliat  of  Ro- 
mulus. The  petty  states  of  Latium  were  contained 
within  tlif  metropolis  of  the  empire,  by  whose 
superior  iiillucnoe  they  hail  been  attracted.  Those 
parts  of  Italy  w  hich  liavc  so  lon^'  languished  under 
the  lazy  tyranny  of  priests  and  viceroys,  liad  been 
alilieted  only  by  the  more  tolerable  calamities  of 
war;  and  the  tir.st  symptoms  of  decay,  which  theij 
experienced,  were  amply  compensated  by  the  rapid 
improvements  of  the  Cisalpine  Gaul.  The  splen- 
dour of  Verona  may  be  traced  in  its  remains  ;  yet 
Verona  was  less  celebrated  than  Aquileia  or  Padua, 
Milan  or  Ravenna.  IL  The  spirit  of 
improvement  had  passed  the  Alps,  and 
been  felt  even  in  the  woods  of  Britain,  w hich  were 
gradually  cleared  away  to  open  a  free  space  for 
convenient  and  elegant  habitations.  York  was  the 
seat  of  government ;  London  was  already  enriched 
by  commerce  ;  and  Bath  was  celebrated  for  the 
salutary  elfccts  of  its  medicinal  waters.  Gaul  could 
boast  of  her  twelve  hundred  cities;'  and  tliough, 
in  the  norlhcrn  parts,  many  of  them,  without  ex- 
cepting Paris  itself,  were  little  more  than  the  rude 
and  imperfect  townships  of  a  rising  people;  the 
southern  provinces  imitated  the  w  calth  and  elegance 
of  Italy.5  Many  were  the  cities  of  Gaul,  Marseilles, 
Aries,  Nismes,  Narbonne,  Thoulouse,  Bourdeaux, 
Autun,  Vienna,  Lyons,  Langres,  and  Treves,  whose 
ancient  condition  might  sustain  an  equal,  and  per- 
haps advantageous,  comparison  with  their  present 
state.  With  regard  to  Spain,  that  country  flourished 
as  a  province,  and  has  declined  as  a  kingdom.  Ex- 
hausted by  the  abuse  of  her  strength,  by  America, 
and  by  superstition,  her  pride  might  possibly  be 
confounded,  if  we  required  such  a  list  of  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty  cities,  as  Pliny  has  exhibited  under 
the  reign  of  Vespasian.''  III.  Three 
hundred  African  cities  had  once  ac- 
knowledged the  authority  of  Carthage,'  nor  is  it 
likely  that  their  numbers  diminished  under  the 
administration  of  the  emperors  :  Carthage  itself 
rose  with  new  splendour  from  its  a.shes  ;  and  that 
capital,  as  well  as  Capua  and  Corinth,  soon  re- 
covered all  the  advantages  which  can  be  separated 
from  independent  sovereignty.  IV. 
The  provinces  of  the  East  present  the 
contrast  of  Roman  raagnilieence  with  Turkish  bar- 
l)arism.     The  ruins  of  anti<|uity  scattered  over  un- 

f  Joseph,  (le  Bell.  Juil.  ii.  Ifi,  Tlic  number,  however,  is  mentioned, 
and  sltould  be  received  willi  a  degree  of  latitude. 

(T  Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  iii.  5. 

li  IMin.  Hist.  Natur.  iii.  .3,  4.  iv.  Xi.  Ttie  list  seems  autlientic  and 
aeenrate  ;  the  division  of  the  provinre.s,  and  the  dilVerent  condition  of 
tlie  cities,  are  minutely  distin<;nislied. 

I  Strabon.  Geo^raph.  1.  Ixvii,  p.  1IS9. 

V  Joseph,  de  Deli.  Jud.  ii.  16.  I'hilostrat.  in  Vit.  Sopliist.  1.  ii.  p. 
548.  Edit.  Olear. 

1  Tacit.  Annal.  iv.  55.  T  have  taken  some  pains  in  consuUiu^r  and 
comparing:  motlern  travellers,  with  regard  to  the  fate  of  those  eleven 
cities  of  .Asia.  Seven  or  eit;ht  are  tolally  destroyed — llypa-pe,  Tralles, 
Laodicea,  Ilium,  llalicartiassus,  Miletus,  Ephesus,  and  we  may  add 
Sardes.  Of  the  remaining  three,  Perjianma  is  a  straf;(;linf:  villa!»e  of 
two  or  tliree  thousand  inhabitants  ;  Mawnesia,  under  tlie  name  of  Guzel- 
hissiir,  a  town  of  some  consequence  ;  ami  Smyrna,  a  great  city,  peopled 
by  a  hundred  thousand  souls,  itnt  even  at  Smyrna,  while  tlie  Franks 
have  maintained  commerce,  the  Turks  have  ruined  the  arts. 

m  See  a  very  exact  and  pleasing  description  of  the  ruins  of  Laodicea, 
in  Ctiandler's  I'ravels  tlirouch  Asia  Minor,  p.  2-25.  8tc. 

1.  Strabo,  I.  xii.  p.  8<i6.     lie  had  studied  at  Tralles. 
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cultivated  fields,  and  ascribed,  by  ignorance,  to  the 
power  of  magic,  scarcely  alTord  a  shelter  to  the 
oppressed  peasant  or  wandering  Arab.  Under  the 
reign  of  the  Ca'sars,  the  proper  .\sia  alone  contained 
(ive  hundred  populous  cities,''  enri<'lied  with  all  the 
gifts  of  nature,  and  adorned  w  ilh  all  the  refinements 
of  art.  Eleven  cities  of  \sia  had  once  disputed  the 
honour  of  dedicating  a  temple  to  Tiberius,  and  their 
respective  merits  were  examined  by  the  senate.' 
Four  of  them  were  immediately  rejected  as  unequal 
to  the  burthen  ;  and  among  these  was  Laodicea, 
whose  splendour  is  still  displayed  in  its  ruins.'" 
Liiodieea  collected  a  very  considerable  revenue  from 
its  Hocks  of  sheep,  eelebrated  for  the  llneness  of 
their  wool  ;  and  had  received  a  little  before  the  con- 
test, a  legacy  of  above  four  hundred  thousand  pounds 
by  the  testament  of  a  generous  eiti/.en."  If  such 
was  the  poverty  of  Laodicea,  what  must  have  been 
tlie  wealth  of  tho.se  cities,  whose  claim  appeared 
preferable,  and  particularly  of  Pergamus,  of  Smyr- 
na, and  of  Ephesus,  w  ho  so  long  disputed  with  each 
other  the  titular  primacy  of  \sia?"  The  capitals  of 
Syria  and  Egypt  held  a  still  superior  rank  in  the 
empire  :  Antioch  and  Alexandria  looked  dow  n  w  itii 
disdain  on  a  crowd  of  dependent  cities,i'  and  yielded 
with  reluctance  to  the  majesty  of  Rome  itself. 

All  these  cities  were  connected  with 
each  other,  and  with  the  capital,  by  the 
public  highways,  which,  issuing  from  the  forum  of 
Rome,  traversed  Italy,  pervaded  the  provinces,  and 
were  terminated  only  by  the  frontiers  of  the  empire. 
If  we  carefully  trace  the  distance  from  the  wall  of 
Antoninus  to  Rome,  and  from  thence  to  .Jerusalem,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  great  chain  of  communication, 
from  the  north-west  to  the  south-east  point  of  the 
empire,  was  drawn  out  to  the  length  of  four  thousand 
and  eighty  Roman  miles.''  The  public  roads  were 
accurately  divided  by  mile-stones,  and  ran  in  a 
direct  line  from  one  city  to  another,  with  very  little 
respect  for  the  obstacles  cither  of  nature  or  private 
property.  Mountains  were  perforated,  and  bold 
arches  thrown  over  the  broadest  and  most  rapid 
.streams.'  The  middle  part  of  the  road  was  raised 
into  a  tenacc  which  commanded  the  adjacent  coun- 
try, consisted  of  several  strata  of  sand,  gravel,  and 
cement,  and  was  paved  w  ith  large  stones,  or  in  some 
places,  near  the  capital,  with  granite."  Such  was 
the  solid  construction  of  the  Roman  highways,  whose 

o  See  a  Dissertation  of  M.  de  Boze.  Mem.  del' Academic,  torn,  xviii. 
Arist ides  pronounced  an  oration  which  is  still  extant,  to  recommend 
concord  to  the  rival  cities. 

p  The  inhabitants  of  Esrypt,  exclusive  of  Alexandria,  amounted  to 
seven  millions  and  a  half,  (Joseph,  de  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  Ifi.)  Under  the  mili- 
tary fjovernment  nf  the  iMamelukes,  Syria  was  supposed  to  contain 
sixty  thous.ind  villa;res,  (Ilistoire  ileTinjur  Bee.  I.  v.  c.  20.) 

<t  The  following;  Itinerary  may  serve  to  convey  some  idea  of  tl)e 
direction  of  the  road,  and  of  the  distance  between  the  principal  towns.  I. 
From  the  wall  of  Antoninus  to  ^'ork,  '.^22  Roman  miles.  TI.  London 
227.  III.  Uhn(upia*or  Sandwich  fl7.  IV.  "riie  navigation  to  Boulo;,^rie 
4.5.  V.  lUieims  174.  VI.  Lyons  .MO.  VII.  Milan  321.  VIll.  Bonn! 
420.  I.\,  Brundnsivmt  .IGO.  X.  The  navi;;ation  to  Dyrracliium  40. 
XL  Byzantium  71 1.  XII.  Aneyra  28.1,  XIII.  Tarsus  301.  XIV.  An. 
tioch  141.  XV.  Tyre  2V2.  XVl.  Jerusalem  108,  In  all  4080  Roman, 
or  .3740  English,  miles.  See  the  Itineraries  publislied  liy  Wes-scliusf,  his 
annotations;  (iale  and  Stukely  fur  Britain,  and  M.  d'Anville  for  Gaul 
ami  Italy. 

r  Montfauoon,  l'Antiquit6  Expliquee,  (torn.  iv.  p.  2. 1.  i.  c.  5.)  hasde- 
scrilH'd  the  bridgitsof  Narni,  Alcantara,  Nismes,  &C. 

8  Bergier  jt^ist.  des  grands  Chcmins  de  I'Empire  Rom.  I.  ii.  c.  1  -  28. 
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firmness  has  not  entirely  yielded  to  the  effort  of 

fifteen  eenturies.     They  united  the  subjects  of  the 

most   distant  provinces   by   an   easy   and  familiar 

intercourse ;  but  their  primary  object  had  been  to 

facilitate  the  marches  of  the  legions;  nor  was  any 

country  considered  as  completely  subdued,  till  it 

had  been  rendered,  in  all  its  parts,  pervious  to  the 

arms  and  authority  of  the  conqueror. 
Posts  ■'     .   .        ,  ,. 

The  advantage  of  receiving  the  earliest 

intelligence,  and  of  conveying  their  orders  with  ce- 
lerity, induced  the  emperors  to  establish,  throughout 
their  extensive  dominions,  the  regular  institution  of 
posts.'  Houses  were  every  where  erected  at  the 
distance  only  of  five  or  six  miles  ;  each  of  them  was 
constantly  provided  with  forty  horses,  and  by  (he 
help  of  these  relays,  it  was  easy  to  travel  an  hundred 
miles  in  a  day  along  the  Roman  roads."  The  use 
of  the  posts  was  allowed  to  those  who  claimed  it  by 
an  imperial  mandate  ;  but  though  originally  intend- 
ed for  the  public  service,  it  was  sometimes  indulged 
to  the  business  or  convenience  of  private  citizens." 
Nor  was  the  communication  of  the 
Roman  empire  less  free  and  open  by 
sea  than  it  was  by  land.  The  provinces  surrounded 
and  enclosed  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  Italy,  in  the 
shape  of  an  immense  promontory,  advanced  into  the 
midst  of  that  great  lake.  The  coasts  of  Italy  are, 
in  general,  destitute  of  safe  harbours;  but  human 
industry  had  corrected  the  deficiencies  of  nature  ; 
and  the  artificial  port  of  Ostia,  in  particular,  situate 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyber,  and  formed  by  the  em- 
peror Claudius,  was  a  useful  monument  of  Roman 
greatness.''  From  this  port,  which  was  only  sixteen 
miles  from  the  capital,  a  favourable  breeze  fre- 
quently carried  vessels  in  seven  days  to  the  columns 
of  Hercules,  and  in  nine  or  ten  to  Alexandria  in 
Egypt.' 

improremfnt  of  Whatever  evils  either  reason  or  de- 
w«te"I,"cnu'n"tr!M  clamation  have  imputed  to  extensive 
of  tiie  empire,  empire,  the  power  of  Rome  was  attend- 
ed with  some  beneficial  consequences  to  mankind  ; 
and  the  same  freedom  of  Intercourse  which  extend- 
ed the  vices,  diffused  likewise  the  improvements,  of 
social  life.  In  the  more  remote  ages  of  antiquity, 
the  world  was  unequally  divided.  The  East  was  in 
the  immemorial  possession  of  arts  and  luxury; 
whilst  the  West  was  inhabited  by  rude  and  warlike 
barbarians,  who  either  disdained  agriculture,  or  to 
whom  it  was  totally  unknown.  Under  the  protection 
of  an  established  government,  the  productionsof  hap- 
pier climates,  and  the  industry  of  more  civilized  na- 
tions, were  gradually  introduced  into  the  western 

t  Procopius  in  Hist.  Arrann,  c.  30.  Bergier  Hist,  des  grands  Clie. 
mins,  1.  iv.  Codex  Theodosian,  I.  viii.  tit.  v.  rol.  ii.  p.  50B— 563.  witli 
Godcfroys  learned  commentary. 

«i  In  the  time  o(  Tlieodosius,  Csearius,  a  magistrate  of  liifib  rank, 
■went  post  from  .Antioch  to  Constantinople.  He  lie;.'an  his  jonrncy  at 
night.  \v.i.s  in  Cappadocia  (165  miles  from  Antioch)  the  ensuinir  pveiiin;r. 
and  arrived  at  Constantinople  the  sixth  day  about  noon.  Tlie  wlmle 
distance  was  725  Roman,  or  665  English,  miles.  See  Libanius  Oral, 
xxii.  and  the  Itineraria,  p.  572 — 581. 

X  Pliny,  though  a  fjvourite  and  a  minister,  made  .in  apology  for 
granting  post.horses  to  his  wife  on  the  most  urgent  business.  Epist.  x 
121.  122. 

y  BTgirr  Hist,  des  grands Cherains,  1.  iv.c.  49. 

t  Pliny  Hist.  Natur.  xix.  1. 

n  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  Greeks  and  Phoenicians  introduced 
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countries  of  Europe ;  and  the  natives  were  en- 
couraged, by  an  open  and  profitable  commerce,  to 
multiply  the  former,  as  well  as  to  improve  the  latler. 
It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  enumerate  all  the 
articles,  either  of  the  animal  or  (he  vegetable  reign, 
which  were  successively  imported  into  Europe,  from 
Asia  and  Egypt ;'  but  it  will  not  be  unworthy  of  the 
dignity,  and  much  less  of  the  utility,  of  an  historical 
work,  slightly  to  touch  on  a  few  of  the  introduction  of 
principal  heads.  1.  Almost  all  the  f""'^.  «"^- 
flowers,  the  herbs,  and  the  fruits,  that  grow  in  our 
European  gardens,  are  of  foreign  extraction,  which, 
in  many  eases,  is  betrayed  even  in  their  names  :  the 
apple  was  a  native  of  Italy,  and  when  the  Romans 
had  tasted  the  richer  flavour  of  the  apricot,  the  peach, 
the  pomegranate,  the  citron,  and  the  orange,  they 
contented  themselves  with  applying  to  all  these  new 
fruits  the  common  denomination  of  apple,  discrimi- 
nating them  from  each  other  by  the  additional  epi- 
thet of  their  country.  In  the  time  of 
Homer,  the  vine  grew  wild  in  the 
island  of  Sicily,  and  most  probably  in  the  adjacent 
continent ;  but  it  was  not  improved  by  the  skill,  nor 
did  it  afford  a  liquor  grateful  (o  the  taste,  of  the 
savage  inhabitants.*"  A  thousand  years  afterwards, 
Italy  could  boast,  that  of  the  fourscore  most  gene- 
rous and  celebrated  wines,  more  than  two  thirds  were 
produced  from  her  soil.''  The  blessing  was  soon 
communicated  to  the  Narbonnese  province  of  Gaul ; 
but  so  intense  was  the  cold  to  the  north  of  the  Ce- 
vennes,  that,  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  it  was  thought  im- 
possible to  ripen  the  grapes  in  those  parts  of  Gaul.'' 
This  ditficulty,  however,  was  gradually  vanquished  ; 
and  there  is  some  reason  to  believe,  that  the  vine- 
yards of  Burgundy  are  as  old  as  the  age  of  the  Anto- 
nines."  3.  The  olive,  in  the  western 
world,  followed  the  progress  of  peace, 
of  which  it  was  considered  as  the  symbol.  Two  cen- 
turies after  the  foundation  of  Rome,  both  Italy  and 
Africa  were  strangers  to  that  useful  plant ;  it  was 
naturalized  in  those  countries  ;  and  at  length  car- 
ried into  the  heart  of  Spain  and  Gaul.  The  timid 
errors  of  the  ancients,  that  it  required  a  certain  de- 
gree of  heat,  and  could  only  nourish  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  sea,  were  insensibly  exploded  by 
industry  and  experience.'  4.  The  cul- 
tivation of  flax  was  transported  from 
Egypt  to  Gaul,  and  enriched  the  whole  country, 
however  it  might  impoverish  the  particular  lands  on 
which  it  was  sown.^  .5.  The  u.se  of 
artificial  grasses  became  familiar  to 
the  farmers  both  of  Italy  and  Iho  provinces,  parti- 
some  new  arts  and  product  ions  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Marseilles  and 
Gades. 

b  .See  Homer  Odyss.  I.  ix.  v.  358. 

c  Phn.  Hist.  Natiir.  I.  xiv. 

d  Strab.  Geograpli.  I.  iv,  p.  223.  The  intense  cold  of  a  Gallic  winter 
was  almost  proverbial  among  the  ancients. 

e  In  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  the  orator  Eumcnius(Pane. 
gyric.  Veter.  viii.  6.  edit.  Uelnhin.)  speaks  of  the  vines  in  the  territory 
ot  Autun,  which  were  decayed  throu::h  age,  and  the  first  plantation  of 
which  was  totally  unknown.  The  Pagns  .\rehrignus  is  supposed  by 
M.  d'Anville  to  lie  the  district  of  Itcaune,  celebrated,  even  at  present, 
for  one  of  the  tirst  growths  of  Burgundy. 

f  I'lin.  Mist.  Natur.  I.  xv. 

g  Pliu,  Hist.  Natur.  I.  xix. 


The  olive. 


Flax. 


Artificial  g;niss. 
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GcDeral  plenty. 


Arts  of  luxury. 


ciilarly  the  Lucerne,  whieli  derivcil  its  name  and 
orijtin  I'rom  Media.'  The  assured  supply  of  w  liole- 
.sonie  and  plentiful  food  for  the  cattle  during  win- 
ter, multiplied  the  number  of  the  Hocks  and  herds, 
which  in  their  turn  contributed  to  the  fertility  of  the 
soil.  To  all  these  improvements  may  be  added,  an 
assiduous  attention  to  mines  and  lislieries,  which, 
by  employing  a  multitude  of  laborious  hands,  serve 
to  increase  the  pleasures  of  the  rich,  and  the  sub- 
sistence of  the  poor.  The  elegant 
treatise  of  Columella  describes  the  ad- 
vanced state  of  the  Spanish  husbandry,  under  the 
reign  of  Tiberius ;  and  it  may  be  observed,  that  those 
famines,  which  so  frequently  afflicted  the  infant  re- 
public, were  seldom  or  never  expcrieuecd  by  the 
extensive  empire  of  Rome.  The  accidental  scarcity, 
in  any  single  province,  was  immediately  relieved 
by  the  plenty  of  its  more  fortunate  neighbours. 

Agriculture  is  the  foundation  of  ma- 
nufactures ;  since  the  productions  of 
nature  are  the  materials  of  art.  Under  the  Roman 
empire,  the  labour  of  an  industrious  and  Ingenious 
people  was  variously,  but  incessantly,  employed,  in 
the  service  of  the  rich.  In  their  dre.ss,  their  tables, 
their  houses,  and  their  furniture,  the  favourites  of 
fortune  united  every  relinement  of  eonvenicncy,  of 
elegance,  and  of  splendour,  whatever  could  sootlie 
their  pride,  or  gratify  their  sensuality.  Such  rcline- 
ments,  under  the  odious  name  of  luxury,  have  been 
severely  arraigned  by  the  moralists  of  every  age ; 
and  it  might  perhaps  be  more  conducive  to  the  vir- 
tue, as  well  as  happiness,  of  mankind,  if  all  pos- 
sessed the  necessaries,  and  none  the  supcrlluilics, 
of  life.  But  in  the  present  imperfect  condition  of 
society,  luxury,  though  it  may  proceed  from  vice  or 
folly,  seems  to  be  the  only  means  that  can  correct 
the  unequal  distribution  of  property.  The  diligent 
mechanit^  and  the  skilful  artist,  who  have  obtained 
no  share  in  the  division  of  the  earth,  receive  a  volun- 
tary tax  from  the  possessors  of  land  ;  and  the  latter 
are  prompted,  by  a  sense  of  interest,  to  improve  tho.sc 
estates,  witli  vt  hose  produce  they  may  purchase  ad- 
ditional pleasures.  This  operation,  the  particular 
cfl'eets  of  which  are  felt  in  every  society,  acted  w  ith 
much  more  diffusive  energy  in  the  Roman  world. 
The  provinces  would  soon  have  been  exhausted  of 
their  wealth,  if  the  manufactures  and  commerce  of 
luxury  had  not  in.scnsibly  restored  to  the  industri- 
ous subjects  the  sums  which  were  exacted  from 
tlicm  by  the  arms  and  authority  of  Rome.  As  long 
as  the  circulation  was  confined  within  the  bouTids 
of  the  empire,  it  impressed  the  political  machine 
with  a  new  degree  of  activity,  and  its  consequences, 
sometimes  lieneficial,  could  never  become  pernicious. 

h  Sec  Ute  agreeable  Essays  on  AsirlcuUure  by  Mr.  Ilartc,  in  which 
lie  ha.H  eollected  all  that  the  aiicieiiLs  anil  motkTiis  have  ^aid  of  Lu- 
cerne. 

i  Tacit.  Germania.  c,  4.'>.  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  xxxviii.  II.  The  latter 
ohserveil,  with  siimi-  hiimonr,  that  even  f.ishion  had  not  yet  found  out 
the  us*r  of  amlier.  Ntro  si-rit  a  Homan  knight  to  purchase  (jreat  quan- 
tities on  the  spot  wIn-re  it  was  produced  ;  Ilie  coast  of  modern  Prussia. 

k  Called  Taprobana  by  the  Romans,  and  Serendib  by  the  Arabs.  It 
WM  discovered  uniler  the  reign  of  Claudius,  and  {.-radually  became  the 
prineifial  mart  of  the  r..ist. 

1  riin.  Mist.  Natur.  1.  vi.     Strabo,  I.  xvii. 


JJut  it  is  no  easy  task  to  confine  lux-  i-'oreign  trade. 
ury  w  ithin  the  limits  of  an  empire.  The  most  re- 
mote countries  of  the  ancient  world  were  ransacked 
to  supply  the  pomp  and  delicacy  of  Rome.  The 
forest  of  Scythia  afforded  .some  valuable  furs.  Am- 
ber was  brotiglit  over-land  from  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic  to  the  Danube ;  and  the  barbarians  were 
astonished  at  the  price  which  they  received  in  ex- 
change for  so  useless  a  commodity.'  There  was  a 
considerable  demand  for  Babylonian  carpets,  and 
other  manufactures  of  the  East  ;  but  the  most  im- 
portant and  unpopular  branch  of  foreign  trade  was 
carried  on  with  Arabia  and  India.  Every  year, 
about  the  time  of  the  summer  solstice,  a  fleet  of  a 
hundred  and  twenty  vessels  sailed  from  Myos- 
liormos,  a  port  of  Egypt  on  the  Red  Sea.  By  the 
periodical  assistance  of  the  monsoons,  they  traversed 
the  ocean  in  about  forty  days.  The  coast  of  Mala- 
bar, or  the  island  of  Ceylon,''  was  the  usual  term  of 
their  navigation,  and  it  was  in  those  markets  that 
the  merchants  from  the  more  remote  countries  of 
Asia  expected  their  arrival.  The  return  of  the  fleet 
of  Egypt  was  fixed  to  the  months  of  December  or 
January  ;  and  as  soon  as  their  rich  cargo  had  been 
transported  on  the  backs  of  camels,  from  the  Red 
Sea  to  the  Nile,  and  had  descended  that  river  as  far 
as  Alexandria,  it  was  poured,  without  delay,  into 
the  capital  of  the  empire.'  The  objects  of  oriental 
tralTie  were  splendid  and  trifling  ;  silk,  a  pound  of 
which  was  esteemed  not  inferior  in  value  to  a  pound 
of  gold  ;"*  precious  stones,  among  which  the  pearl 
claimed  the  first  rank  after  the  diamond  ;">  and  a 
variety  of  aromaties,  that  were  eonsunied  in  leli- 
gious  worship  and  the  pomp  of  funerals.  The  labour 
and  risk  of  the  voyage  was  rewarded  with  almost  in- 
credible profit ;  but  the  profit  was  made  upim  Roman 
subjects,  and  a  few  individuals  were  enriched  at  the 
expense  of  the  public.    As  the  natives   „  ,,     ,^., 

'  ■         .  Gold  and  Silver, 

of  Arabia  and   India  were  contented 

with  the  productions  and  manufactures  of  their  own 

country,  silver,  on  the  side  of  the  Romans,  was  the 

principal,  if  not  theonly,instruiiicnl  of  commerce.  It 

was  a  complaint  worthy  of  the  gravity  of  the  senate, 

that,  in  the  pursuitof  female  ornaments,  the  w  ealth  of 

the  state  was  irrecoverably  given  away  to  foreign  and 

hostile  nations."     The  annual  loss  is  computed,  by 

a  writer  of  an  in(|uisitivc  but  censorious  temper,  at 

iipwardsof  eight  hundred  thousand  poundsstcrling.P 

Siieli  was  the  style  of  discontent,  brooding  over  the 

dark  iirospcet  of  approaching  poverty.     And  yet,  if 

we  compare  the  proportion  bi  Iween  gold  and  silver, 

as  it  stood  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  and  as  it  was  fixed 

in  the  reign  of  Constantine,  we  shall  di.seover  w ithin 

that  period  a  very  considerable  inerease.i    There  is 

m  Hist.  Au;jiist.  p.  224.  A  silk  garnient  was  considered  as  an  orna. 
Ineiit  to  a  woman,  but  as  a  disgrace  to  a  man. 

n  Tin:  two  Kreat  pearl  fisheries  were  the  same  as  at  present,  Oniiilz 
and  Cape  Coinorin.  As  well  as  we  can  compare  ancient  with  modern 
fieocrapliy,  Home  was  supplied  with  diamonds  from  the  mine  of  Ju- 
iiii-lpnr,  in  Hengal,  which  is  described  in  tlie  Voyages  dt  Taveniier, 
toni.  ii.  11.281. 

n  'I'acit.  Aniial.  iii.  52.     In  a  speech  of  Tiberius. 

I>  I'lin.  Hist.  Natur.  xii.  IK.  In  another  place  he  eoropules  half  that 
siliii  ;   (2nii)[;eiities  II.  S    for  India  exclusive  of  Arabia. 

H  Tile  proportion,  which  was  1  to  10,  and  12^,  rose  to  I4|,  the  lej^al 
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not  the  least  reason  to  suppose  that  gold  «  as  become 
more  scarce  ;  it  is  therefore  evident  that  silver  was 
grown  more  common  ;  that  w  hatever  might  be  the 
amount  of  the  Indian  and  Arabian  exports,  they 
were  far  from  exhausting  the  wealth  of  the  Roman 
world  ;  and  that  the  produce  of  the  mines  abund- 
antly supplied  the  demands  of  commerce. 

Notwithstanding  the  propensity  of  mankind  to 
exalt  the  past,  and  to  depreciate  the  present,  the 
tranquil  and  prosperous  state  of  the  empire  was 
warmly  felt,  and  honestly  confessed,  by  the  provinci- 
als as  well  as  Romans.  "  They  ac- 
feneral  felicity.    |.„Q^-|gf]j,e(i  (hat  the  true  principles  of 

social  life,  laws,  agriculture,  and  science,  which 
had  been  first  invented  by  the  wisdom  of  Athens, 
were  now  firmly  established  by  the  power  of  Rome, 
under  whose  auspicious  influence  the  fiercest  bar- 
barians were  united  by  an  equal  government  and 
common  language.  They  affirm,  that  with  the  im- 
provement of  arts,  the  human  species  was  visibly 
multiplied.  They  celebrate  the  increasing  splendour 
of  the  cities,  the  beautiful  face  of  the  country,  cul- 
tivated and  adorned  like  an  immense  garden  ;  and 
the  long  festival  of  peace,  which  was  enjoyed  by  so 
many  nations,  forgetful  of  their  ancient  animosities, 
and  delivered  from  the  apprehension  of  future  dan- 
ger."'' Whatever  suspicions  may  be  suggested  by  the 
air  of  rhetoric  and  declamation,  which  seems  to  pre- 
vail in  these  passages,  the  substance  of  them  is  per- 
fectly agreeable  to  historic  truth. 

Decline  of  ^^  ^^^  scarcely   possible   that  the 

courage.  eyes  of  contemporaries  should  disco- 
ver in  the  public  felicity  the  latent  causes  of  decay 
and  corruption.  This  long  peace,  and  the  uniform 
government  of  the  Romans,  introduced  a  slow  and 
secret  poison  into  the  vitals  of  the  empire.  The 
minds  of  men  were  gradually  reduced  to  the  same 
level,  the  fire  of  genius  was  extinguished,  and  even 
the  military  spirit  evaporated.  The  natives  of 
Europe  were  brave  and  robust.  Spain,  Gaul, 
Britain,  and  Illyricura,  supplied  the  legions  with 
excellent  soldiers,  and  constituted  the  real  strength 
of  the  monarchy.  Their  personal  valour  remained, 
but  they  no  longer  possessed  that  public  courage 
which  is  nourished  by  the  love  of  independence, 
the  sense  of  national  honour,  the  presence  of  dan- 
ger, and  the  habit  of  command.  They  received  laws 
and  governors  from  the  will  of  their  sovereign,  and 
trusted  for  their  defence  to  a  mercenary  army.  The 
posterity  of  their  boldest  leaders  was  contented 
with  the  rank  of  citizens  and  subjects.  The  most 
aspiring  spirits  resorted  to  the  court  or  standard  of 
the  emperors;  and  the  deserted  provinces,  deprived 
of  political  strength  or  union,  insensibly  sunk  into 
the  languid  indillerencc  of  private  life. 

regulation  of  Coiistaiitine.  Sec  Arbnthnots  Tables  of  .nncient  Coin' 
c.  5.  ' 

'  Among  many  other  passiRes,  see  Pliny,  (Hist.  Nalur.  iii.  5)  Alls, 
tides,  (de  LrbeRomj.)  anil  Tertullian,  (de  Anima,  c.  .10.) 

s  llerndes  Atticus  j;ave  the  scipliisl  I'olemo  .tbovc  einht  llinus.ind 
pounds  for  lliree  declamations.  See  Philoslral.  I.  i.  p.  55H.  The  An. 
toiunes  fuundeil  a  school  at  Athens,  in  which  professors  of  sramm.ir, 
rhetoric,  politics,  and  the  four  f;reat  seels  of  philoso|tby,  were  main' 
lained  at  the  public  expense,  for  the  iiislruclion  of  youth.     The  siliiy 


The  love  of  letters,  almost  insepa-  Decline  of 
rable.from  peace  and  refinement,  was  genius, 
fasliioiiable  among  the  subjects  of  Hadrian  and  the 
Arifonines,  who  were  themselves  men  of  learning 
and  curiosity.  It  was  diffused  over  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  their  empire  ;  the  most  northern  tribes  of 
Britons  had  acquired  a  taste  for  rhetoric ;  Homer 
as  well  as  Virgil  were  transcribed  and  studied  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  Danube  ;  and  the  most 
liberal  rewards  sought  out  the  faintest  glimmerings 
of  literary  merit.^  The  sciences  of  physic  and 
astronomy  were  successfully  cultivated  by  the 
Greeks  ;  the  observations  of  Ptolemy  and  the  writ- 
ings of  Galen  are  studied  by  those  who  have  im- 
proved their  discoveries  and  corrected  their  errors  ; 
but  if  we  except  the  inimitable  Lucian,  this  age  of 
indolence  passed  away  without  having  produced  a 
single  writer  of  original  genius,  or  who  excelled  in 
the  arts  of  elegant  composition.  The  authority  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  of  Zeno  and  Epicurus,  still 
reigned  in  the  schools  ;  and  their  systems,  trans- 
mitted with  blind  deference  from  one  generation 
of  disciples  to  another,  precluded  every  generous 
attempt  to  exercise  the  powers,  or  enlarge  the  limits, 
of  the  human  mind.  The  beauties  of  the  poets  and 
orators,  instead  of  kindling  a  fire  like  their  own, 
inspired  only  cold  and  servile  imitations  :  or  if  any 
ventured  to  deviate  from  those  models,  they  devi- 
ated at  the  same  time  from  good  sense  and  propriety. 
On  the  revival  of  letters,  the  youthful  vigour  of  the 
imagination,  after  a  long  repose,  national  emulation, 
a  new  religion,  new  languages,  and  a  new  world, 
called  forth  the  genius  of  Europe.  But  the  pro- 
vincials of  Rome,  trained  by  a  uniform,  artificial, 
foreign  education,  were  engaged  in  a  very  unequal 
competition  with  those  bold  ancients,  who,  by  ex- 
pressing their  genuine  feelings  in  their  native 
tongue,  had  already  occupied  every  place  of  honour. 
The  name  of  poet  was  almost  forgotten ;  that  of 
orator  was  usurped  by  the  sophists.  A  cloud  of 
critics,  of  compilers,  of  commentators,  darkened  the 
face  of  learning,  and  the  decline  of  genius  was  sooa 
followed  by  the  corruption  of  taste. 


The  sublime  Longinus,  who  in  some- 


Degetieracy. 


what  a  later  period,  and  in  the  court 
of  a  Syrian  queen,  preserved  the  spirit  of  ancient 
Athens,  observes  and  laments  this  degeneracy  of  his 
contemporaries,  whicli  debased  their  sentiments, 
enervated  their  courage,  and  depressed  their  talents. 
"  In  the  same  manner,"  says  he,  "  as  some  children 
always  remain  pygmies,  whose  infant  limbs  ha\c 
been  too  closely  confined  ;  thus  our  tender  minds, 
fettered  by  the  prejudices  and  habits  of  a  just  ser- 
vitude, are  unable  to  expand  themselves,  or  to  at- 
tain  that   well-proportioned    greatness    which  we 

of  a  philosopher  was  ten  thousand  drachma',  between  three  and  four 
hundred  pounds  a  year.  Siniilar  establishments  were  formed  in  the 
other  great  cities  of  the  empire.  See  Lucian  in  Eunuch,  lorn.  ii.  p.  3.53. 
edit.  Uoiti.  Philostrat  I.  ii.  p.  160.  Hist.  August,  p.  21.  UioliOi-ssin.s 
I.  Ixxi.  p.  1195.  Juvenal  himself,  in  n  morose  silire,  which  in  every 
line  betrays  his  own  disappointment  ami  envy,  is  obliged,  however,  to 
say, 

O  Juvenes,  circumsnicit  ct  agit.it  vos, 

Matcriauniue  sibi  Duels  inuulgcniia  ipuvrit. Satir.  vii.  20. 
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admire  in  tlic  ancients  ;  who,  living  undera  popular 
government,  wrote  with  the  same  freedom  as  they 
aeted."'  This  diminutive  stature  of  mankind,  if 
we  pursue  the  metaphor,  was  daily  sinking  below 
the  old  standard,  and  the  Roman  world  was  indeed 
peopled  by  a  race  of  pygmies;  when  the  fierce  giants 
of  the  north  broke  in,  and  mended  the  puny  breed. 
They  restored  a  manly  spirit  of  freedom ;  and  after 
the  revolution  of  ten  centuries,  freedom  became  the 
happy  parent  of  taste  and  science. 


CHAP.  III. 

Of  the  CoTislitution  of  the  Roman  Empire,  m  the  aye 
of  the  Anlonines. 

Idea  of  a  mo.  The  obvious  definition  of  a  monar- 
uarcUy.  j,j,y  gggms  to  be  that  of  a  state,  in 
which  a  single  person,  by  whatsoever  name  be  may 
be  distinguished,  is  intrusted  with  the  execution  of 
the  laws,  the  management  of  the  revenue,  and  the 
command  of  the  army.  But,  unless  public  liberty 
is  protected  by  intrepid  and  vigilant  guardians,  the 
authority  of  so  formidable  a  magistrate  will  soon 
degenerate  into  despotism.  The  influence  of  the 
clergy,  in  an  age  of  superstition,  might  be  usefully 
employed  to  assert  the  rights  of  mankind  ;  but  so 
intimate  is  the  connexion  between  the  throne  and  the 
altar,  that  the  banner  of  the  church  has  very  seldom 
been  seen  on  the  side  of  the  people.  A  martial 
nobility  and  stubborn  commons,  possessed  of  arms, 
tenacious  of  property,  and  collected  into  constitu- 
tional assemblies,  form  the  only  balance  capable  of 
preserving  a  free  constitution  against  the  enterprises 
of  an  aspiring  prince. 

Situation  of  Every  barrier  of  the  Roman  constitu- 
Augustus.  tion  had  been  levelled  by  the  vast 
ambition  of  tlie  Dictator ;  every  fence  had  been 
extirpated  by  the  cruel  hand  of  the  Triumvir. 
After  the  victory  of  Actium  the  fate  of  the  Roman 
world  depended  on  the  will  of  Octavianus,  sur- 
named  Cirisar,  by  bis  uncle's  adoption,  and  after- 
wards Augustus,  by  the  flattery  of  the  senate.  The 
conqueror  was  at  the  head  of  forty-four  veteran 
legions,'  conscious  of  their  own  strength,  ami  of  the 
weakness  of  the  constitution,  habituated,  during 
twenty  years  civil  war,  to  every  act  of  Idood  and 
violence,  and  passionately  devoted  to  the  house  of 
Cafsar,  from  whence  alone  they  had  received,  and 
expected,  the  most  lavish  rewards.  The  provinces, 
lang  oppressed  by  the  ministers  of  the  republic, 
sighed  for  the  government  of  a  single  person,  who 
would  be  the  master,  not  the  accomplice,  of  those 
petty  tyrants.  The  people  of  Rome,  viewing,  with  a 
secret  pleasure,  the  humiliation  of  the  aristocracy, 
demanded  only  bread  and  public  shows  ;  and  were 

t  I/on^in.  lie  Siiblim.  c.  4.'J.  p.  220.  edit.  Toll.  Here,  too,  we  may 
My  of  I.ongrlius,  "  his  own  example  stniigtticiis  all  his  lawn.'"  Instead 
of  propositi};  tiif  sentiments  with  a  manly  t)oldne.ss,  lie  insinuates  them 
with  tlic  most  (fnardeil  caution  ;  puts  tliem  into  llic  nioltt!)  of  a  friend, 
and,  as  far  as  wc  can  collect  from  a  corrupted  text,  makes  a  show  of 
refuting  them  himself. 

4  Orosius,  vi.  18. 


supplied  with  both  by  the  liberal  hand  of  Augustus. 
The  rich  and  polite  Italians,  who  had  almost  uni- 
versally embraced  the  philosophy  of  Epicurus,  en- 
joyed the  present  blessings  of  ea.se  and  tiantiuillity, 
and  sufl'ered  not  the  pleasing  dream  tobe  interrupted 
by  tlie  memory  of  their  old  tuiiiiilluous  freedom. 
With  its  jxiwer,  tllt^  senate  hud  lost  its  dignity  ; 
many  of  the  most  noble  families  were  extinct.  Tlie 
republicans  of  spirit  and  ability  had  perLshed  in  the 
field  of  battle,  or  ia  the  proscription.  The  door  of 
the  assembly  had  been  designedly  left  open,  for  a 
mixed  multitude  of  more  than  a  thousand  persons, 
who  reflected  disgrace  upon  their  rank,  instead  of 
deriving  honour  from  it.*" 

The  rcformatiim  of  the  senate  was  He  reforms  the 
one  of  the  first  steps  in  which  Au-  sen^'e- 
gustus  laid  aside  the  tyrant,  and  professed  himself 
the  father  of  his  country.  He  was  elected  censor  ; 
and,  in  concert  with  his  faithful  Agrippa,  he  exa- 
mined the  list  of  the  senators,  expelled  a  few  mem- 
bers, whose  vices  or  whose  obstinacy  required  a 
public  example,  persuaded  near  two  hundred  to 
prevent  the  shame  of  an  expulsion  by  a  voluntary 
retreat,  raised  the  qualification  of  a  senator  to  about 
ten  thousand  pounds,  created  a  suflicient  number  of 
Patrician  families,  and  accepted  for  himself  the  hon- 
ourable title  of  Prince  of  the  Senate,  which  had 
always  been  bestowed,  by  the  censors,  on  the  citizen 
the  most  eminent  for  his  honours  and  services.' 
But  whilst  he  thus  restored  the  dignity,  he  destroyed 
the  independence,  of  the  senate.  The  principles  of 
a  free  constitution  are  irrecoverably  lost,  when  the 
legislative  power  is  nominated  by  the  executive. 

Before  an  assembly  thus  modelled  Resigns  his 
and  prepared,  Augu.stus  pronounced  "surped  power. 
a  studied  oration,  which  displayed  his  patriotism, 
and  disguised  his  ambition.  "  He  lamented,  yet 
excu.sed,  his  past  conduct.  Filial  pity  had  required 
at  his  hands  the  revenge  of  his  father's  murder  ;  the 
humanity  of  his  own  nature  had  sometimes  given 
way  to  the  stern  laws  of  necessity,  and  to  a  forced 
connexion  with  two  unworthy  colleagues:  as  long 
as  Antony  lived,  the  republic  forbade  him  to  abandon 
her  to  a  degenerate  Roman,  and  a  barbarian  queen. 
He  was  now  at  liberty  to  satisfy  his  <luty  and  his  in- 
clination. He  solemnly  restored  the  senate  and 
people  to  all  their  ancient  rights  ;  and  wished  only 
to  mingle  with  the  crowd  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and 
to  share  the  blessings  which  he  had  obtained  for  his 
country."'' 

It  would  require  the  pen  of  Tacitus  ,,  prevailed  upon 
(if  Tacitus  had  assisted  at  this  as-  i,"  re'umc  it  un. 
sembly)  to  describe  the  various  emo-  Emperor  or  Oc. 
tions  of  the  senate ;  those  that  were  ""^ ' 
suppressed,  and  tho.se  that  were  aft'ectcd.  It  was 
dangerous  to  tni.st  the  sincerity  of  Augustus ;  to 
seem  to  distrust  it  was  still  more  dangerous.      The 

t)  Julius  Ciesar  introduced  soldiers,  strangers,  and  half.barharians, 
into  the  senate.  (Stieton.  in  Ca?sar.  c.  77,  80.)  The  abuse  became  .stili 
more  scandalous  after  his  death. 

r  Dion  t.'assiiiR,  1.  hii.  p.  (i93.     Suetonius  in  August,  c.  .55. 

(1  Dion  {1.  liii.  p.  69H.)  gives  us  a  prolix  and  boinba.st  speech  on  this 
great  occasion.  I  have  borrowed  from  Suetonius  and  Tacitus  the  ge- 
neral language  of  Augustu.s. 


CHAP.  111. 

respective  advantages  of  monarchy  and  a  republic 
have  often  divided  speculative  inquiries  ;  the  pre- 
sent greatness  of  the  Roman  state,  the  corruption 
of  manners,  and  the  licence  of  the  soldiers,  supplied 
new  arguments  to  the  advocates  of  monarchy  ;  and 
these  general  views  of  government  were  again  warp- 
ed by  the  hopes  and  fears  of  each  individual. 
Amidst  this  confusion  of  sentiments,  the  answer  of 
the  senate  was  unanimous  and  decisive.  They  re- 
fused to  accept  the  resignation  of  Augustus ;  they 
conjured  him  not  to  desert  the  republic,  which  he 
had  saved.  After  a  decent  resistance,  the  crafty 
tyrant  submitted  to  the  orders  of  the  senate  ;  and 
consented  to  receive  the  government  of  the  pro- 
vinces, and  the  general  command  of  the  Roman 
annies,  under  the  well-known  names  of  Procon- 
sul and  Imperator.'  But  he  would  receive  them 
only  for  ten  years.  Even  before  the  expiration  of 
that  period,  he  hoped  that  the  wounds  of  civil  dis- 
cord would  be  completely  healed,  and  that  the  re- 
public, restored  to  its  pristine  health  and  vigour, 
would  no  longer  require  the  dangerous  interposition 
of  so  extraordinary  a  magistrate.  The  memory  of 
this  comedy,  repeated  several  times  during  the  life 
of  Augustus,  was  preserved  to  the  last  ages  of  the 
empire,  by  the  peculiar  pomp  with  which  the  per- 
petual monarchs  of  Rome  always  solemnized  the 
tenth  years  of  their  reign.' 

Power  of  the  Without  any  violation  of  the  prin- 
Roraangeperals.    ^jpi^^  ^f  ^^^  constitution,  the  general 

of  the  Roman  armies  might  receive  and  exercise  an 
authority  almost  despotic  over  the  soldiers,  the  ene- 
mies, and  the  subjects  of  the  republic.  With  regard 
to  the  soldiers,  the  jealousy  of  freedom  had,  even 
from  the  earliest  ages  of  Rome,  given  way  to  the 
hopes  of  conquest,  and  a  just  sense  of  military  dis- 
cipline. The  dictator,  or  consul,  had  a  right  to 
command  the  service  of  the  Roman  youth  ;  and  to 
punish  an  obstinate  or  cowardly  disobedience  by  the 
most  severe  and  ignominious  penalties,  by  striking 
the  offender  out  of  the  list  of  citizens,  by  confiscating 
his  property,  and  by  selling  his  person  into  slavery .s 
The  most  sacred  rights  of  freedom,  confirmed  by  the 
Porcian  and  Sempronian  laws,  were  suspended  by 
the  military  engagement.  In  his  camp  the  general 
exercised  an  absolute  power  of  life  and  death  ;  his 
jurisdiction  was  not  confined  by  any  forms  of  trial, 
or  rules  of  proceeding,  and  the  execution  of  the  sen- 
tence was  immediate  and  without  appeal."  The 
choice  of  the  enemies  of  Rome  was  regularly  de- 
cided by  the  legislative  authority.  The  most  im- 
portant resolutions  of  peace  and  war  were  seriously 
debated  in  the  senate,  and  solemnly  ratified  by  the 

e  Imperator  (from  which  we  h.ive  derived  Emperor)  si^iified  under 
the  repiililic  no  more  Ihan  general,  and  was  empliatically  bestowed  by 
the  soldiers,  when  on  the  tield  of  battle  they  proclaimed  their  victorious 
leader  wnrtliy  of  that  title.  When  the  Roman  emperors  assumed  it  in 
that  sense,  they  placed  it  after  their  name,  and  marked  how  often  they 
had  taken  it. 

f  Dion,  I.  liii.  p.  703,  &c. 

g  Livy,  Epitom.  I.  xiv.     Valer.  Maxim,  vi.  3. 

h  See  in  the  viiith  book  of  Levi,  the  conduct  of  Maiiliiis  Torquatus 
and  Papirius  Cursor.  They  violated  the  laws  of  nature  and  humanity, 
hut  they  asserted  those  of  military  discipline;  and  the  people,  who  ab- 
horred the  action,  were  obliged  to  respect  the  principle. 

i  By  tile  lavish  but  uucou&trained  suffrages  of  the  people,  Pompey 
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people.  But  when  the  arras  of  the  legions  were  car- 
ried to  a  great  distance  from  Italy,  the  generals 
assumed  the  liberty  of  directing  them  against  wlial- 
ever  people,  and  in  whatever  manner,  they  judged 
most  advantageous  for  the  public  service.  It  was 
from  the  success,  not  from  the  justice,  of  their  enter- 
prises, that  they  expected  the  honours  of  a  triumph. 
In  the  use  of  victory,  especially  after  they  were  no 
longer  controlled  by  the  commissioners  of  the  senate, 
they  exercised  the  most  unbounded  despotism. 
When  Pompey  commanded  in  the  east,  he  rewarded 
his  soldiers  and  allies,  dethroned  princes,  divided 
kingdoms,  founded  colonies,  and  distributed  the 
treasures  of  Mithridates.  On  his  return  to  Rome, 
he  obtained,  by  a  single  act  of  the  senate  and  people, 
the  universal  ratification  of  all  his  proceedings.' 
Such  was  the  power  over  the  soldiers,  and  over  the 
enemies  of  Rome,  which  was  either  granted  to,  or 
assumed  by,  the  generals  of  the  republic.  They  were, 
at  the  same  time,  the  governors,  or  rather  monarchs, 
of  the  conquered  provinces,  united  the  civil  with  the 
military  character,  administered  justice  as  well  as 
the  finances,  and  exercised  both  the  executive  and 
legislative  power  of  the  state. 

From  w  hat  has  been  already  observ-  Lieutenants  of 
ed  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  work,  ""=  ™P""- 
some  notion  may  be  formed  of  the  armies  and  pro- 
vinces thus  intrusted  to  the  ruling  hand  of  Au- 
gustus. But  as  it  was  impossible  that  he  could 
personally  command  the  legions  of  so  many  distant 
frontiers,  he  was  indulged  by  the  senate,  as  Pompey 
had  already  been,  in  the  permission  of  devolving 
the  execution  of  his  great  office  on  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  lieutenants.  In  rank  and  authority  these 
officers  seemed  not  inferior  to  the  ancient  pro-con- 
suls; but  their  station  was  dependent  and  precari- 
ous. They  received  and  held  their  commissions  at 
the  will  of  a  superior,  to  whose  auspicious  influence 
tlie  merit  of  their  actions  was  legally  attributed." 
They  were  the  representatives  of  the  emperor.  The 
emperor  alone  was  the  general  of  the  republic,  and 
his  jurisdiction,  civil  as  well  as  military,  extended 
over  all  the  conquests  of  Rome.  It  was  some  satis- 
faction, however,  to  the  senate,  that  he  always  dele- 
gated his  power  to  the  members  of  their  body.  The 
imperial  lieutenants  were  of  consular  or  pra-torian 
dignity;  the  legions  were  commanded  by  senators, 
and  the  praefecture  of  Egypt  was  the  only  important 
trust  committed  to  a  Roman  knight. 

Within  six  days  after  Augustus  had 
been  compelled  to  accept  so  very  li- 
beral a  grant,  he  resolved  to  gratify 
the  pride  of  the  senate  by  an  easy  sacri- 

Iiid  obtained  a  military  command  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  .\uf;ustus. 
Anionj;  the  extraordinary  acts  of  power  executed  bv  the  former,  we 
may  remark  the  foundation  of  twenty-nine  cities,  an«i  the  distribution 
of  three  or  four  niillioiis  sterling  to  histrooits  The  ratification  of  his 
acts  met  with  stniie  opposition  and  delays  in  the  senate,  in-e  Plutarrh, 
Appiau,  Dion  t'a*^siiis,  and  the  first  hook  of  the  eptstlcsto  Atlicu.s. 

k  Under  the  cominonweallh,  a  triumph  could  only  be  cLiimed  by  the 
peneral,  who  was  authorized  to  take  the  .Auspices  ill  tlic  name  of  the 
people.  Ily  an  exact  consequence  drawn  from  this  principle  of  policy 
and  reli;:ioii,  the  ti  lumidi  was  reserved  to  the  emperor  ;  and  his  most 
successful  lieiilenants  were  satisfied  with  .some  marks  of  distinction, 
winch,  under  the  name  of  triumphal  honours,  were  inveutcd  in  their 
favour. 


Division  of  the 
provinces  be- 
tween the  em- 
peror and  the 
senate. 
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fioe.  He  represented  to  tliriii,  tliat  lliey  liiid  enlarged 
Ills  powers,  even  l)i\ond  thai  decree  wliicli  niislit 
lie  r<i|iiired  liy  (lie  niclanelioly  eoiiditioTiof  tlie  time.s. 
Tliev  had  mil  permitted  Iiiiii  to  refuse  the  hdiorioiis 
eoiniiiaiid  of  the  armies  and  the  frontiers  ;  but  he 
must  insist  on  lieing  allowed  to  restore  the  more 
peaceful  and  secure  provinces,  to  the  mild  adminis- 
tration of  the  civil  magistrate.  In  the  division  of 
the  provinces.  Augustus  provided  for  his  own  power, 
and  for  the  dignity  of  the  republic.  The  proconsuls 
of  the  senate,  particularly  those  of  Asia,  fJrcccc, 
and  Africa,  enjoyed  a  more  honourable  character 
than  the  lieutenants  of  the  emperor,  who  eonunanded 
in  (Jaul  or  Syria.  The  former  were  attended  by 
lietors,  the  latter  by  soldiers.  A  law  was  passed, 
that  wherever  the  emperor  was  present,  his  extra- 
ordinary commission  should  supersede  the  ordinary 
jurisdiction  of  the  governor;  a  custom  was  intro- 
duced, that  tlie  new  conciucsts  belonged  to  the  Im- 
perial portion  ;  and  it  was  soon  discovered  that  the 
authority  of  the  Prince,  the  favourite  epithet  of 
Augustus,  was  the  same  in  every  part  of  the  empire. 
„,    ,  In  return  for  this  imaginary  conces- 

The  former  prp-       .  .  ,       .        ,  . 

serves  his  mill,  sion,  Augustus  obtained  an  important 
'mf/uTdTTn''  privilege,  which  rendered  him  master 
Home  itself.  g(  Home  and  Italy.  By  a  dangerous 
exception  to  the  ancient  maxims,  he  was  authorized 
to  ])reserve  liis  military  command,  supported  by  a 
numerous  body  of  guards,  even  in  time  of  peace, 
and  in  the  heart  of  the  capital.  His  eoniinand,  in- 
deed, was  confined  to  those  citizens  w  ho  were  en- 
gaged in  the  service  by  the  military  oath  ;  but  such 
was  the  propensity  of  the  Romans  to  servitude,  that 
the  oatl}  was  voluntarily  taken  by  the  magistrates, 
the  senators,  and  the  equeslriaii  order,  till  the  ho- 
mage of  flattery  was  insensibly  converted  into  an 
annual  and  solemn  protestation  of  fidelity. 
Consular an-Uri.  Although  Augustus  considered  a 
buiiitian  powers,  military  force  as  the  firmest  founda- 
tion, be  wi.sely  rejected  it,  as  a  very  odious  in- 
strument, of  government.  It  was  more  agreeable  to 
his  temper,  as  well  as  to  his  policy,  to  reign  under 
the  venerable  names  of  ancient  magistracy,  and  art- 
fully to  collect,  in  his  own  person,  all  the  scattered 
rays  of  civil  jurisdiction.  With  this  view,  he  per- 
mitted the  senate  to  confer  upon  liim,  for  his  life, 
the  powers  of  the  consular'  and  tribunitian  ollices,'" 
which  were,  in  the  same  manner,  continued  to  all 
his  successors.  The  consuls  had  succeeded  to  the 
kings  of  Rome,  and  represented  the  dignity  of  the 
state.  They  superintended  the  eereinonics  of  reli- 
gion, levied  and  commanded  the  legions,  gave  au- 
dience to  foreign  ambassadors,  and  presided  in  the 
assemblies  both  of  the  senate  and  peoiilc.  The 
general  contnd  of  the  finances  was  intrusted  to 
their  care  ;  and  though  they  seldom  had   leisure  to 

I  Cirero  (tie  l.egibu<i,  iii.  3.)  gives  tlie  consular  ofilre  the  name  of 
Megin  puleatitn:  aii<t  l*oIybiiis  (I.  vi.  c.  .1.)  observes  three  powers  in 
the  tloman  constitution.  Tlie  monarchical  was  represented  and  exer- 
cised by  the  consuls. 

m  As  the  tribunitian  power  {distinct  from  the  annual  oflice)  was  first 
invented  for  the  dictator  Ca?sar,  (Dion,  I.  xliv.  p.  381.)  wc  may  easily 
conceive,  that  it  was  given  as  a  reward  for  havini;  so  nobly  asserted,  by 
arms,  the  sacred  ri;;hts  of  the  tribunes  and  people.  See  his  own  Com. 
luenlaries,  de  Bell.  Civil.  I.  i. 


administer  justice  in  person,  they  were  considered 
as  the  supreme  guardians  of  law,  c(|uity,  and 
the  public  peace.  Such  was  their  ordinary  juris- 
diclion  ;  but  whenever  the  senate  cmpowficd  the 
first  magistralc  to  consult  the  safety  of  the  common- 
wealth, he  was  raiscil  by  that  degree  above  the  law  s, 
and  cxcrci.sed,  in  the  defence  of  liberty,  a  temporary 
despotism."  The  character  of  the  tribunes  was,  in 
every  respect,  diflcrent  from  that  of  the  consuls. 
The  appearance  of  the  former  was  modest  and 
humble  ;  but  their  persons  were  sacred  and  inviola- 
ble. Their  force  was  suited  rather  for  opposition 
than  for  at^tion.  They  were  instituteil  to  defend  the 
oppressed,  to  pardon  oll'ences,  to  arraign  the  ene- 
mies of  the  people,  and,  when  they  judged  it  neccs- 
-sary,  to  stop,  by  a  single  word,  the  whole  machine 
of  government.  As  long  as  the  republic  subsisted, 
the  dangerous  influence,  which  cither  the  consul  or 
the  tribune  might  derive  from  their  respet^tive  juris- 
diction, was  diminished  by  several  important  re- 
strictions. Th^ir  authority  expired  with  the  year 
in  which  they  were  elected  ;  the  former  ollice  was 
divided  between  two,  the  latter  among  ten  persons  ; 
and,  as  both  in  their  private  and  public  interest  they 
were  averse  to  each  other,  their  mutual  eonllicts 
contributed,  for  the  most  part,  to  strengthen  rather 
than  to  destroy  the  balance  of  the  constitution.  But 
when  the  consular  and  tribunitian  |>owers  were 
united,  when  they  were  vested  for  life  in  a  single 
person,  w  hen  the  general  of  the  army  was,  at  the 
same  time,  the  minister  of  the  senate  and  the  rcjire- 
.sentativc  of  the  Roman  people,  it  was  impossible  to 
resist  the  exercise,  nor  was  it  easy  to  define  the 
limits,  of  his  imperial  prerogative. 

To  these  accumulated  honours,  the 
policy  of  Augustus  soon  added  the 
splendid  as  well  as  important  dignities  of  supreme 
pontill',  and  of  censor.  By  the  foniier  he  acquired 
the  management  of  the  religion,  and  by  the  latter  a 
legal  inspection  over  the  manners  and  fortunes,  of 
the  Roman  people.  If  so  many  distinct  and  inde- 
pendent powers  did  not  exactly  unrite  with  each 
other,  the  complaisance  of  the  senate  was  prepared 
to  supply  every  deficiency  by  the  most  ample  and 
extraordinary  concessions.  The  emperors,  as  the  first 
ministers  of  the  rc])ulilic,  were  exempted  from  the 
obligation  and  penalty  of  many  inconvenient  laws  : 
they  were  authorized  to  convoke  the  senate,  to  make 
several  motions  in  the  same  day,  to  recommend  can- 
didates for  the  honours  of  the  state,  to  enlarge  the 
bounds  of  the  city,  to  employ  the  revenue  at  their  dis- 
cretion, to  declare  jieace  and  war,  to  ratify  treaties  ; 
and  by  a  most  comprehensive  clause,  they  w  ere  eiii- 
powcrcd  to  execute  whatsoever  they  should  judge 
advantageous  to  the  empire,  and  agreeable  to  the  ma- 
jesty of  things  private  or  public,  human  or  divine." 

n  Aui^ustus  exercised  nine  annual  consuLships  without  interruption, 
lie  then  most  artfully  refused  that  majristracy,  as  well  as  the  dictator, 
ship,  absented  himself  from  Rome,  and  waited  till  the  fatal  cfTerls  of 
tumult  and  faction  forced  the  wnate  to  invest  liim  with  a  perpetual  con- 
sulship. Aiifjustus,  ns  well  as  his  successors,  alfected,  however,  to  con- 
ceal so  invidious  a  title. 

o  See  a  fra'_'Tneiit  of  a  decree  of  the  Senate,  conferring:  on  the  emperor 
Vespaviaii  all  the  itowers  f^ranted  to  his  predecessors,  Augustus,  Tibe- 
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The  magistrates. 


When  all  the  various  powers  of  ex- 
ecutive government  were  committed  to 
the  imperial  magistrate,  the  ordinary  masistrates  of 
the  commonwealth  languislied  in  obscurity,  without 
vigour,  and  almost  without  business.  The  names  and 
forms  of  the  ancient  administration  were  preserved 
by  Augustus  with  the  most  anxious  care.  The  usual 
number  of  consuls,  praetors,  and  tribunes,''  were 
annually  invested  with  their  respective  ensigns  of 
office,  and  continued  to  discharge  some  of  their  least 
important  functions.  Those  honours  still  attracted 
the  vain  ambition  of  the  Romans  ;  and  the  emperors 
themselves,  though  invested  for  life  with  the  powers 
of  the  consulship,  frequently  aspired  to  the  title  of 
that  annual  dignity,  which  they  condescended  to 
share  with  the  most  illustrious  of  their  fellow-citi- 
zens.'' In  the  election  of  these  magistrates,  the 
people,  during  the  reign  of  Augustus,  were  permit- 
ted to  expose  all  the  inconveniences  of  a  wild  de- 
mocracy. That  artful  prince,  instead  of  discovering 
the  least  symptom  of  impatience,  humbly  solicited 
their  suffrages  for  himself  or  his  friends,  and  scru- 
pulously practised  all  the  duties  of  an  ordinary  can- 
didate.' But  we  may  venture  to  ascribe  to  his  coun- 
cils the  first  measure  of  the  succeeding  reign,  by 
which  the  elections  were  transferred  to  the  senate.^ 
The  assemblies  of  the  people  were  for  ever  abo- 
lished, and  the  emperors  were  delivered  from  a 
dangerous  multitude,  who,  without  restoring  liberty, 
might  have  disturbed,  and  perhaps  endangered,  the 
established  government. 

By  declaring  themselves  the  protect- 
ors of  the  people,  Marius  and  Caesar  had 
subverted  the  constitution  of  their  country.  But  as 
soon  as  the  senate  had  been  humbled  and  disarmed, 
such  an  assembly,  consisting  of  live  or  six  hundred 
persons,  was  found  a  much  more  tractable  and  use- 
ful instrument  of  dominion.  It  was  on  the  dignity 
of  the  senate,  that  Augustus  and  his  successors 
founded  their  new  empire ;  and  they  affected,  on 
every  occasion,  to  adopt  the  language  and  princi- 
ples of  Patricians.  In  the  administration  of  their 
own  powers,  they  frequently  consulted  the  great 
national  countui,  and  seemed  to  refer  to  its  decision 
the  most  important  concerns  of  peace  and  war. 
Rome,  Italy,  and  the  internal  provinces,  were  sub- 
ject to  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  the  senate. 
With  regard  to  civil  objects,  it  was  the  supreme 
court  of  appeal ;  with  regard  to  criminal  matters,  a 


rins,  and  Claudius.     This  curious  and  important  monument  is  pub- 
lished in  Gruter's  Inscriptions,  No.  ccxiii. 

p  T»o  consuls  were  created  on  the  Calends  of  January  ;  but  in  llie 
ci.urse  of  the  year  others  were  substituted  in  tlieir  places,  till  the  an- 
nual nnudier  seems  to  have  amounted  tu  no  less  than  twelve.  The 
pra-tors  were  usually  sixteen  or  eighteen.  (Lipsius  in  Excurs.  D,  ad 
Tacit.  .Annal.  1.  i.)  I  have  not  mentioned  the  ^Ediles  or  (in*stors, 
Otlicrrs  of  the  police  or  revenue  easily  adapt  themselves  to  any  form  of 
government.  In  the  time  of  Nero,  the  tribunes  legally  possessed  llic 
rii'ht  of  ifitercr'S9ion.  though  it  mi;;ht  be  ilauserous  to  exercise  it. 
(Tacit,  .\nnal.  xvi.  28.)  In  the  time  of  Trajan,  it  was  doubtful 
whether  the  tribnneship  was  an  olfire  or  a  name.  (Plin,  Epist.  i.  23,} 

_q  The  tyrants  theni.M;lves  were  ambitious  of  the  consulship.  The 
virtunus  princes  were  moderate  in  the  jiursuit,  and  exact  in  the 
discliar;,'e  of  it.  Trajan  revived  the  ancient  oath,  and  swore  before 
the  consul's  tribunal,  that  he  would  observe  tlie  laws.  (IMiu.  Paneirvric. 
c.  r>J.)  "■' 

r  (lunties  Majistratuum  Comiliis  interesset.  Tribus  cum  caodi. 
dtitis    suis   circuibat  ;     supplicabatque    more    solemui.       I'erebat    ct 


The  senate. 


tribunal,  constituted  for  the  trial  of  all  offences  that 
were  committed  by  men  in  any  public  station,  or 
that  affected  the  peace  and  majesty  of  the  Roman 
people.  The  exercise  of  the  judicial  power  became 
the  most  frequent  and  serious  occupation  of  the 
senate  ;  and  the  important  causes  that  were  pleaded 
before  them,  afforded  a  last  refuge  to  the  spirit  of 
ancient  eloquence.  As  a  council  of  state,  and  as  a 
court  of  justice,  the  senate  possessed  very  consider- 
able prerogatives ;  but  in  its  legislative  capacity, 
in  which  it  was  supposed  virtually  to  represent  the 
people,  the  rights  of  sovereignty  were  acknowledged 
to  reside  in  that  assembly.  Every  power  was  deriv- 
ed from  their  authority,  every  law  was  ratified  by 
their  sanction.  Their  regular  meetings  were  held 
on  three  stated  days  in  every  month,  the  Calends, 
the  Nones,  and  the  Ides.  The  debates  were  con- 
ducted with  decent  freedom  ;  and  the  emperors 
themselves,  who  gloried  in  the  name  of  senators, 
sat,  voted,  and  divided  with  their  equals. 

To  resume,  in  a  few  words,  the  sys-    „        ,  . , 

General    idea  of 

tern  of  the  imperial  government;  as  it  the  imperial  sys. 
was  instituted  by  Augustus,  and  main-  '™' 
taincd  by  those  princes  who  understood  their  own 
interest  and  that  of  the  people,  it  may  be  de- 
fined an  absolute  monarchy  disguised  by  the  forms 
of  a  commonwealth.  The  masters  of  the  Roman 
world  surrounded  their  throne  with  darkness,  con- 
cealed their  irresistible  strength,  and  humbly  pro- 
fessed themselves  the  accountable  ministers  of  the 
senate,  whose  supreme  decrees  they  dictated  and 
obeyed.' 

The  face  of  the  court  corresponded  court  of  the  em. 
with  the  forms  of  the  administration.  perors. 
Theemperors,  if  we  except  those  tyrants  whose  capri- 
cious folly  violated  every  law  of  nature  and  decency, 
disdained  that  pomp  and  ceremony  which  might 
offend  their  countrymen,  but  could  add  nothing  to 
their  real  power.  In  all  the  oflices  of  life,  they 
affected  to  confound  themselves  n  ith  their  subjects, 
and  maintained  with  them  an  equal  intercourse  of 
visits  and  entertainments.  Their  habit,  their  palace, 
their  table,  were  suited  only  to  the  rank  of  an  opu- 
lent senator.  Their  family,  however  numerous  or 
splendid,  was  composed  entirely  of  their  domestic 
slaves  and  frecdman.u  Augustus  or  Trajan  would 
have  blushed  at  employing  the  meanest  of  the 
Romans  in  those  menial  offices,  which,  in  the 
household  and   bed-chamber  of  a.  limited  monarch, 


ipse  suflftagium  in  Irjbubus,  ut  uuus  e  populo.  Suetonius  in  August, 
c.  .56. 

!  Turn  primum  Comilia  e  campo  ad  patrea  Iranslata  sunt.  Tacit. 
Aniial.  i.  1.5.  The  word  p)-ifiii(»i  seems  to  allude  to  some  faint  and 
unsuccessful  etforts,  which  were  made  towards  restorini;  them  to  the 
people. 

t  I)inn  Cnssins  (1.  liii.  p.  703— 71J.)  has  given  a  very  loose  and  par. 
tial  sketch  of  the  imperial  system.  To  illustrate  and  often  to  correct 
him.  1  have  meditated  TacUus.  examined  Suetonius,  and  consulted 
the  following  moderns:  the  .-Vbbe  de  la  Bleterie,  in  the  Slemoires  de 
r Academic  desliiscr I ptions,t(mi.  xix.  xxt,  xxiv.  xxv.  xxvii,  Beanftirt, 
Repnblique  Koniaine,  torn.  i.  |i.  250 — 275.  The  Dissertations  .if  Noodt 
and  Gronovius,  r/c  tet/e  Hetliti  ;  printed  at  Leydell.  iu  the  vear  17.31. 
Gravina  de  Imperio  Romano,  p,  479— 54-1,  of  IlisOpuscula.  Matfei  Ve- 
rona Illnslrata,  p.  i,  p.  24.'>.  &c. 

u  A  weak  prince  will  always  be  poverned  by  his  domestics.  The 
power  of  slaves  a;;i:ravatetl  the  shame  of  the  Romans ;  and  the  senate 
paid  court  to  a  Pallas  or  a  Narcissus.  There  is  a  chance  that  a  inoderu 
favourite  may  be  a  gentleman. 
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Dei&catiun. 


are  .so  easterly  solicited  by  the  proudest  nobles  of 
Britain. 

The  deification  of  the  emperors"  is 
the  only  instance  in  which  tliey  de- 
parted from  their  accustomed  prudence  and  modesty. 
The  Asiatic  Greeks  were  the  fir.st  inventors,  the  suc- 
cessors of  Alexander  the  first  objects,  of  this  .servile 
and  impious  mode  of  adulation.  It  was  easily 
transferred  from  the  kings  to  the  governors  of  Asia  ; 
and  the  Homan  magistrates  very  frequently  were 
adored  as  provincial  deities,  \i  ith  the  pomp  of  altars 
and  temples,  of  festivals  and  sacrifices.''  It  was  na- 
tural that  the  emperors  should  not  refuse  what  the 
proconsuls  had  accepted  ;  and  the  divine  honours 
which  both  the  one  and  the  other  received  from  tlic 
provinces,  attested  rather  the  despotism  than  the 
servitude  of  Rome.  But  the  conquerors  soon  imi- 
tated the  vanquished  nations  in  the  arts  of  Mattery  ; 
and  the  imperious  spirit  of  the  first  (^lesartoo  easily 
consented  to  assume,  during  his  life-time,  a  place 
among  the  tutelar  deities  of  Rome.  The  milder 
temper  of  his  successor  declined  so  dangerous  an 
ambition,  which  was  never  afterwards  revived,  ex- 
cept by  the  madness  of  Caligula  and  Domitian.  Au- 
gustus permitted  indeed  some  of  the  provincial  cities 
to  ereet  temples  to  his  honour,  on  condition  that  they 
should  associate  the  worship  of  Rome  with  that  of 
the  sovereign  ;  he  tolerated  private  superstition,  of 
which  he  might  be  the  object ;"  but  he  contented 
himself  with  being  revered  by  the  senate  and  people 
in  his  human  character,  and  wisely  left  to  his  suc- 
cessor the  care  of  his  public  deification.  A  regu- 
lar custom  was  introduced,  that  on  the  decease  of 
eveiy  emperor  who  had  neither  lived  nor  died  like 
a  tyrant,  the  senate  by  a  solemn  decree  .should  place 
him  in  the  number  of  the  gods  ;  and  the  ceremonies 
of  his  Apotheosis  were  blended  with  those  of  his 
funeral.  This  legal,  and,  as  it  should  seem,  injudi- 
cious profanation,  so  abhorrent  to  our  stricter  prin- 
ciples, was  received  with  a  very  faint  murmur,*  by 
the  easy  nature  of  polytheism;  but  it  was  received 
as  an  institution,  not  of  religion  but  of  policy.  We 
should  disgrace  the  virtues  of  the  Antonines,  by 
comparing  them  with  the  vices  of  Hercules  or 
Jupiter.  Even  the  characters  of  Ca-sar  or  Augustus 
were  far  superior  to  those  of  the  popular  deities. 
But  it  w  as  the  misfortune  of  the  former  to  live  in  an 
enlightened  age,  and  their  actions  were  too  faith- 
fully recorded  to  admit  of  such  a  mixture  of  fable 
and  mystery,  as  tlie  devotion  of  the  vulgar  requires. 
As  soon  as  their  divinity  was  established  by  law,  it 
sunk  into  oblivion,  without  contributing  either  to 
their  own  fame,  or  to  the  dignity  of  succeeding 
princes. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  imperial  government, 

X  See  a  treatise  of  V'andnle  de  Consrcratiolie  Principum.  I(  would 
be  easier  for  me  to  ropy,  than  it  has  been  to  verify,  the  quotations  of 
tbat  liiarned  Dutehnian. 

y  See  a  divMtrtation  of  liic  Ahbe  Mongault  in  illf  first  volume  of  tlie 
Academy  of  Insiriptions. 

E  Jurandasi]i)e  tunm  pernomrn  ponimus  nro«,  says  Horace  to  Ihefm- 
peror  himself,  and  lloraeu  was  well  acquainted  with  tlic  court  of  Aupiist  us. 

»  Sec  Cicero  in  I*liili|>pic,  i.  fi.  .lulian  in  Civsirihus.  Inque  Deijm 
femplisjurahit  Iloma  perumlirus,  is Uieindisnant  expression  of  Lucan, 
but  it  is  a  patriotic,  rather  than  a  devout,  indi(j^natioti. 


we  have  frequently  mentioned  the  art-  Tiilcsofy^i/jM. 
ful  founder,  under  his  well-known  title  '""""*  ^•"'"'■ 
of  Augustus,  «  liich  was  not  however  conferred  upon 
him  till  (he  edilicc  was  almost  completed.  The  ob- 
scure name  of  Octavianus,  be  derived  from  a  mean 
family,  in  the  little  town  of  Arieia.  It  was  stained 
with  the  blood  of  the  proscription  ;  and  he  was  de- 
sirous, had  it  been  possible,  to  erase  all  memory  of 
his  former  life.  The  illustrious  surname  of  C;rsar 
he  had  assumed,  as  the  adopted  son  of  the  dictator  ; 
but  he  had  too  much  good  sense,  either  to  hope  to  be 
confounded,  or  to  wish  to  be  comjiarcd,  with  that 
extraordinary  man.  It  was  proposed  in  the  senate, 
lo  dignify  their  minister  w  itli  a  new  appellation  : 
and  after  a  very  serious  discussion,  that  of  Augus- 
tus was  chosen,  among  several  others,  as  being  the 
most  expressive  of  the  character  of  peace  and  sanc- 
tity, which  he  uniformly  all'ected.''  Augustus  was 
therefore  a  personal,  Casar  a  family,  distinction. 
The  former  should  naturally  have  expired  with  the 
prince  on  whom  it  was  bestowed  ;  and  however  the 
latter  was  diffused  by  adoption  and  female  alliance, 
Nero  was  the  last  prince  who  could  allege  any 
hereditary  claim  to  the  honours  of  the  Julian  line. 
But,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  the  practice  of  a  cen- 
tury had  inseparably  connected  those  appellations 
with  the  imperial  dignity,  and  they  have  been  pre- 
served by  a  long  succession  of  emperors,  Romans, 
Greeks,  Franks,  and  Germans,  from  the  fall  of  the 
republic  to  the  present  time.  A  distinction  was, 
however,  soon  introduced.  The  sacred  title  of  Au- 
gustus was  always  reserved  for  the  monarch,  whilst 
the  name  of  Ca;sar  was  more  freely  communicated 
to  his  relations ;  and  from  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  at 
least,  was  appropriated  to  the  second  person  in  the 
state,  w  ho  was  considered  as  the  presumptive  heir 
of  the  empire. 
The  tender  respect  of  Augustus  for   character    and 

a  free  constitution  which  he  had  de-    policyofAugus. 

tus, 
stroyed,  can  only  be  explained  by  an 

attentive  consideration  of  the  character  of  that  sub- 
tle tyrant.  A  cool  head,  an  unfeeling  heart,  and  a 
cowardly  disposition,  prompted  him,  at  the  age  of 
nineteen,  to  assume  the  mask  of  hypocrisy,  which 
he  never  afterwards  laid  aside.  With  the  same 
hand,  and  probably  with  the  same  temper,  he  signed 
the  proscription  of  Cicero,  and  the  pardon  of  Cinna. 
His  virtues,  and  even  his  vices,  were  artificial ;  and 
according  to  the  various  dictates  of  his  interest,  he 
was  at  first  the  enemy,  and  at  last  the  father,  of  the 
Roman  world.''  When  he  framed  the  artful  system 
of  the  Imperial  authority,  his  moderation  was  in- 
spired by  his  fears.  He  w  i.shed  to  deceive  the  people 
by  an  image  of  civil  liberty,  and  the  armies  by  an 
image  of  civil  government. 

b  Dion  Cassius,  1.  liii.  p.  710.  with  the  curious  annotations  of  Rey. 

c  AsOclavianus  advanced  to  the  banquet  of  the  Caesars,  his  colour 
chansed  like  that  of  the  camclion  ;  pale  at  first,  then  red,  afterwards 
black,  he  at  last  assumed  the  mild  livery  of  Venus  and  the  (Jraees  (Ck- 
sars,  p.  3(»1J  )  This  ima;;e.  employed  hy  Julian  in  his  ingenious  fiction, 
is  just  and  eli-;,Mht  .  lull  when  he  considers  this  ellan^e  of  character  as 
real,  and  ast ulips  it  to  the  power  of  philosophy,  he  does  too  milch  hon- 
our to  pliilosnphy,  aud  to  Octavianus. 


CHAP.  m.  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 

I.  The  death  of  Caesar  was  ever  be- 
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Imaze  of  liberty  .   ,      ,  i  i 

forihe  people,  fore  lus  cves.  He  had  lavished  wealth 
and  honours  on  his  adherents  ;  but  the  most  favour- 
ed friends  of  his  uncle  were  in  the  number  of  the 
conspirators.  The  fidelity  of  the  legrions  might 
defend  his  authority  against  open  rebellion  ;  but 
their  vigilance  could  not  secure  his  person  from  the 
dagger  of  a  determined  republican  ;  and  the  Ro- 
mans, who  revered  the  memory  of  Brutus,''  would 
applaud  the  imitation  of  his  virtue.  Ca-sar  had 
provoked  his  fate,  as  much  by  the  ostentation  of  his 
power,  as  by  his  power  itself.  The  consul  or  the 
tribune  might  have  reigned  in  peace.  The  title  of 
king  had  anned  the  Romans  against  his  life. 
Augustus  was  sensible  that  mankind  is  governed 
by  names ;  nor  was  he  deceived  in  his  expectation, 
that  the  senate  and  people  would  submit  to  slavery, 
pro\  ided  they  were  respectfully  assured,  that  they 
still  enjoyed  their  ancient  freedom.  A  feeble  senate 
and  enervated  people  cheerfully  acquiesced  in  the 
pleasing  illusion,  as  long  as  it  was  supported  by 
the  Wrtue,  or  even  by  the  prudence,  of  the  suc- 
cessors of  Augustus.  It  was  a  motive  of  self- 
preservation,  not  a  principle  of  liberty,  that  ani- 
mated the  conspirators  against  Caligula,  Nero,  and 
Doraidan.  They  attacked  the  person  of  the  tyrant, 
without  aiming  their  blow  at  the  authority  of  the 
emperor. 

Attempt  of  the  There  appears,  indeed,  one  memo- 
'dcaih 'of  Cali'-^ '■*^'''  occasion,  in  which  the  senate, 
guli-  after  seventy  years  of  patience,  made 
an  ineffectual  attempt  to  reassume  its  long-forgotten 
rights.  When  the  throne  w  as  vacant  by  the  murder 
of  Caligula,  the  consuls  convoked  that  assembly  in 
the  capitol,  condemned  the  memory  of  the  Caesars, 
gave  the  watch-word  liberty  to  the  few  cohorts  who 
faintly  adhered  to  their  standard,  and  during  eight- 
and-forty  hours  acted  as  the  independent  chiefs  of 
a  free  commonwealth.  But  while  they  deliberated, 
the  praetorian  guards  had  resolved.  The  stupid 
Claudius,  brother  of  Germanicus,  was  already  in 
their  camp,  invested  with  the  imperial  purple,  and 
prepared  to  support  his  election  by  arms.  The 
dream  of  liberty  was  at  an  end  ;  and  the  senate 
awoke  to  all  the  horrors  of  inevitable  servitude. 
.De.serted  by  the  people,  and  threatened  by  a  mili- 
tary force,  that  feeble  assembly  was  compelled  to 
ratify  the  choice  of  the  praetorians,  and  to  embrace 
the  benefit  of  an  amnesty,  which  Claudius  had  the 
prudence  to  oiler,  and  the  generosity  to  observe.' 

II.    The    insolence   of    the    armies 

raeiit  for  the     inspired  Augustus  witli  Icars  ot  a  still 

armies.        niorc  alarming  nature.     The  despair 

of  the  citizens  could  only  attempt,  what  the  power 

d  Two  centuries  after  the  eslatilishmetit  of  monarcliy.  the  emperor 
Marcus  Antoninus  reconunends  the  character  of  Brutus  as  a  perfect 
model  of  Roman  virtue. 

e  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  tlmt  we  have  lost  the  part  of  Tacitus, 
wliicli  treated  of  that  transaction.  We  are  forced  to  content  ourselves 
with  the  popular  rumours  of  Jose[)bus,  and  the  imperfect  lilntsof  Dion 
and  Suetonius. 

f  Augustus  restored  the  ancient  severity  of  disciphne.  After  the 
civil  wars,  he  dropped  the  eiidearin-.:  name  of  fellow. soldiers,  and  called 
them  only  siddiers.  (Suet,  in  AuRUst.  c.  25.)  See  the  use  Tiberius  made 
of  the  scii.ilc  in  the  mutinv  of  llic  Pminuuiau  leijious.  (Tacit.  Annal   i.) 


of  the  soldiers  was  at  any  time  able  to  execute. 
How  precarious  was  his  own  authority  over  men 
whom'  he  had  taught  to  violate  every  social  duty  ! 
He  had  heard  their  seditious  clamours  ;  he  dreaded 
their  calmer  moments  of  reflection.  One  revolution 
had  been  purchased  by  immense  rewards ;  but  a 
second  revolution  might  double  those  rewards. 
The  troops  professed  the  fondest  attachment  to  the 
house  of  Caesar ;  but  the  attachments  of  the  mul- 
titude are  capricious  and  inconstant.  Augu.stus 
summoned  to  his  aid  whatever  remained  in  those 
fierce  minds  of  Roman  prejudices  ;  enforced  the 
rigour  of  discipline  by  the  sanction  of  law ;  and, 
interposing  the  majesty  of  the  senate  between  the 
emperor  and  the  army,  boldly  claimed  their  allegi- 
ance, as  the  first  magistrate  of  the  republic.^ 

During  a  long  period  of  two  hundred  _,  .    ,   ,. 

^  "^  *^  Their  obedience. 

and  twenty  years,  from  the  establish- 
ment of  this  artful  system  to  the  death  of  Commo- 
dus,  the  dangers  inherent  to  a  military  government 
were,  in  a  great  measure,  suspended.  The  soldiers 
were  seldom  roused  to  that  fatal  .sense  of  their  own 
strength,  and  of  the  w  eakness  of  the  civil  authority, 
which  was,  before  and  afterwards,  productive  of 
such  dreadful  calamities.  Caligula  and  Domitian 
were  assassinated  in  their  palace  by  their  own 
domestics:  the  convulsions  which  agitated  Rome 
on  the  death  of  the  former,  were  confined  to  the 
walls  of  the  city.  But  Nero  involved  the  whole 
empire  in  his  ruin.  In  the  space  of  eighteen  months, 
four  princes  perished  by  the  sword ;  and  the  Roman 
world  was  shaken  by  the  fury  of  the  contending 
armies.  Excepting  only  this  short,  though  violent, 
eruption  of  military  licence,  the  two  centuries  from 
Augustus  to  Commodus  passed  away  unstained 
wilh  civil  blood,  and  undisturbed  by  revolutions. 
The  emperor  was  elected  by  the  authority  of  the 
senate,  and  the  consent  of  the  soldiers.^  The  legions 
respected  their  oath  of  fidelity  ;  and  it  requires  a 
minute  inspection  of  the  Roman  annals  to  discover 
three  inconsiderable  rebellions,  which  were  all 
suppressed  in  a  few  months,  and  without  even  the 
hazard  of  a  battle.'' 

In  elective  monarchies,  the  vacancy  Desijnatiou  of  a 
of  the  throne  is  a  moment  big  with  suxes^ff- 
danger  and  mischief.  The  Roman  emperors,  desir- 
ous to  spare  the  legions  that  interval  of  suspense, 
and  the  temptation  of  an  irregular  choice,  invested 
their  designed  successor  with  so  large  a  share  of 
present  power,  as  .should  enable  him,  after  their 
decease,  to  assume  the  remainder,  without  suffering 
the  empire  to  perceive  the  change  of  masters.  Thus 
Augustus,  after  all  his  fairer  prospects  had  been 
snatched  from  him  by  untimely  deaths,  rested  his 

g  These  words  seem  to  have  been  the  constitutional  laiiguapre.  See 
Tacit.  Annal.  xiii.  4. 

h  The  first  was  Camilhis  Scriboniaiius,  who  took  up  arms  m 
Dalinatia  against  Claudius,  and  was  des.-rt<d  by  his  own  troops  in 
live  days-  The  second,  L.  Antonius,  in  (rtnnany,  who  rebelled 
a:.-ainst  Domitian  ;  and  tlie  third,  .\vidius  Cassius,  in  tlie  reisn  of 
IM.  Antoiiimis.  The  two  last  reiiriied  but  a  few  months,  and  were 
cut  otT  liy  their  own  adherents.  We  may  observe,  that  botlt  Camillus 
and  Cassius  coloured  tlieir  ambition  with  the  dcsif:n  of  n'storing 
the  republic  ;  a  task,  said  Cassius,  peculiarly  reserved  for  his  name 
and  family. 
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last  hopes  on  Tiberius,  obtained  for  liis 
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adopted  son  the  censorial  and  tribuni- 

tian  powers,  and  dictated  a  law,  by  « liieU  the  future 

prinue  was  invested  with  an  authority  equal  to  his 

own,  over  the  provinces  and  the  armies.'     Thus  Ves- 

i)asian  subdued  the  generous  mind  of 
Of  Titus.       ,.,,..  T,- .■  ,        ,  , 

his  eldest  .son.     Titus  was  adored  by 

the  eastern  legions,  w  hieh,  under  his  command,  had 

recently    achieved  the   coiuiuest  of  Juda'a.     Ills 

pow  cr  w  as  dreaded,  and,  as  his  virtues  were  clouded 

by  the  intemperance   of  youth,  his  designs  were 

suspected.     Instead  of  listening  to  such  unworthy 

suspicions,  the  prudent  monarch  associated  Titus  to 

the  full  powers  of  the  imperial  dignity  ;  and  the 

grateful  son  ever  approved  himself  llie  liumblc  and 

faithful  minister  of  so  indulgent  a  father.'' 

The  riro  of  ilie        The   good  sensc  of  Vespasian  en- 

Cijsirs  and  the    gaged   him   indeed  to  iinlirace  every 

Havian  family.  »  .  ' 

measure  that  might  eonlimi  his  recent 
and  precarious  elevation.  The  military  oath,  and  the 
fidelity  of  the  troops,  had  been  consecrated,  by  the 
habits  of  an  hundred  years,  to  the  name  and  family 
of  the  Ca-sars  :  and  although  that  family  had  been 
continued  only  by  the  lictitiousrite  of  adoption,  the 
Romans  still  revered,  in  the  person  of  Nero,  the 
grandson  of  Germanieus,  and  the  lineal  successor 
of  Augustus.  It  was  not  without  reluctance  and 
remorse,  that  the  pra-torian  guards  had  been  per- 
suaded to  abandon  the  cause  of  the  tyrant.'  The 
rapid  downfall  of  Galba,  Otho,  and  Vitellius,  taught 
the  armies  to  consider  tlie  emperors  as  the  eieaturcs 
of  (/((ic  will,  and  the  instruments  of  their  licence. 
The  birth  of  Vespasian  was  mean  ;  his  grandfather 
had  been  a  private  soldier,  his  father  a  petty  olTicer 
of  the  revenue  ;"*  his  own  merit  had  raised  him,  in 
an  advanced  age,  to  the  empire  ;  but  his  merit  was 
rather  useful  than  shining,  and  his  virtues  were  dis- 
graced by  a  strict  and  even  sordid  parsimony.  Sueh 
a  prince  consulted  his  true  interest  by  the  associa- 
tion of  a  son,  whose  more  splendid  and  amiable 
character  might  turn  the  public  attention,  from  the 
obscure  origin,  to  the  future  glories,  of  the  Flavian 
house.  Under  the  mild  administration  of  Titus,  the 
Roman  world  enjoyed  a  transient  felicity,  and  his 
beloved  memory  served  to  protect,  above  fifteen 
years,  the  vices  of  his  brother  Domitian. 

Nerva.   had   scared  v   accepted    the 

A.  DM.  ,      .  ,  .,.'., 

Adoption  and  ch.v  purpic  irom  the  assassins  ol  Donnlian, 
racter  of  Trajan,  y^^^^^,^^  ,^^.  discovered  that  liis  feeble  age 

was  unable  to  stem  tlie  torrent  of  public  disor<lers, 
which  had  multiplied  under  the  long  tyranny  of  his 
predecessor.  His  mild  disposition  was  respected 
by  the  good  ;  but  the  degenerate  Romans  required 
a  more  vigorous  character,  whose  justice  should 
strike  terror  into  the  guilty.   Though  he  had  several 

i  Velleius  Paterculus,  1.  ii.  r.  121.     Sncton.  in  Tiber,  c.  20. 

k  SuetoD.  iD  Tit.  c.  6.     I'hn.  in  Pritfat.  Hist.  Natnr. 

1  This  idea  is  freqnt-nlly  and  strongly  inculcated  l»y  Tacitus,  See 
Hist.  i.  5,  16.  ii.  76 

in  Ttic  irmperor  Ve.spasian,  with  his  usual  fjood  sense,  lau{;hed  at  the 
pencalopisls,  who  deduced  his  family  from  Flavins,  tliefounder  of  itcalr, 
(his  native  country.)  and  one  of  the  companions  of  Hercules.  Suet,  in 
Vespasian,  c.  12. 

n  Dion,  I.  ixviii.  p.  1121.    Plin,  Secund.  in  Panegyric. 
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relations,  he  lixcd  his  choice  on  a  stranger.  He 
adopted  Trajan,  then  about  forty  years  of  age,  and 
who  commanded  a  powerful  army  in  the  Lower 
Germany  ;  and  immediately,  by  a  decree  of  the 
.senate,  declared  him  his  colleague  and  successor  in 
the  empire."  It  is  sincerely  to  be  la- 
mented, that  whilst  we  are  fatigued 
with  the  disgustful  relation  of  Nero's  crimes  and 
follies,  we  are  reduced  to  collect  the  actions  of 
Trajan  from  the  glimmerings  of  an  abridgment,  or 
the  doubtful  light  of  a  jianegyric.  There  remains, 
however,  one  panegyric  far  removed  beyond  the 
suspicion  of  llattery.  Above  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  after  the  death  of  Trajan,  the  senate  in  pour- 
ing out  the  customary  acclamations  on  the  accession 
of  a  new  emperor,  wished  that  he  might  surpass  the 
felicity  of  .\ugustus,  and  the  virtue  of  Trajan." 

We  may  readily  believe,  that  the  a  D  117 
fatherof  his  country  hesitated  «  hether  of  Hadrian, 
he  ought  to  intrust  the  various  and  doubtful  cha- 
racter of  his  kinsman  Hadrian  with  sovereign  pow- 
er. In  his  last  moments,  the  arts  of  the  empress 
Plolina  either  fixed  the  irresolution  of  Trajan,  or 
boldly  supposed  a  fictitious  adoption  ;p  the  truth  of 
which  could  not  be  safely  disputed,  and  Hadrian 
was  peaceably  acknowledged  as  his  lawful  succes- 
sor. Under  his  reign,  as  has  been  already  men- 
tioned, the  empire  nourished  in  peace  and  prospe- 
rity. He  encouraged  the  arts,  reformed  the  laws, 
asserted  military  discipline,  and  \isited  all  his  pro-  1 
vinces  in  person.  His  vast  and  active  genius  was  I 
equally  suited  to  the  most  enlarged  views,  and  the 
minute  details  of  civil  policy.  But  the  ruling 
passions  of  his  soul  were  curiosity  and  vanity.  As 
they  prevailed,  and  as  they  w  ere  attracted  by  differ- 
ent objects,  Hadrian  was,  by  turns,  an  e.xcellent 
prince,  a  ridiculous  .sophist,  and  a  jealous  tyrant. 
The  general  tenor  of  his  conduct  deserved  praise 
for  its  ciiuity  and  moderation.  Yet  in  the  first  days 
of  his  reign,  he  put  to  death  four  consular  senators, 
his  personal  enemies,  and  men  who  had  been  judged 
worthy  of  empire  ;  and  the  tediousness  of  a  painful 
illness  rendered  him,  at  last,  peevish  and  cruel. 
Tlic  senate  doubted  whether  they  should  pronounce 
him  a  god  or  a  tyrant ;  and  the  honours  decreed  to 
his  memory  were  granted  to  the  prayers  of  the  pious 
Antoninus.'' 

The  caprice  of  Hadrian  influenced  *j°';'^",S  °1,',''! 
his  choice  of  a  successor,  .\ftcr  re-  "  Vcms. 
viilviiig  in  his  mind  several  men  of  distinguished 
merit,  whom  he  esteemed  and  hated,  he  adopted 
jUlius  Verus,  a  gay  and  voluptuous  nobleman, 
recommended  by  uncommon  beauty  to  the  lover  of 
Antinous.'  But  while  Hadrian  was  delighting 
himself  with  his   own   applause,    and   the    accla- 

o  Felicior  Augnsto,  MF.r.IOR  TrAJANO.  Entrop.  viii.  5. 

p  Dion  (I.  Ixix.  p.  1240.)  alarms  the  whole  to  have  been  a  fiction,  00 
the  authority  of  his  fatlier,  wlio  being  governor  of  the  province  wiiere 
Trajan  (lied,  had  very  good  opportunities  of  sifting  this  mysterious 
Irans.u  tioii.  Vet  Dodwell  (Pra-lcct.  Canulen,  xvii.)  has  maintained, 
that  Hadrian  was  called  to  the  certain  hope  of  ttie  empire,  during  the 
lifetime  of  IVajan.  q  Dion.  (1.  Ixx.  p.  1 171  )     Aurel.  Victor. 

r  The  deification  of  Antinous,  his  medals,  statues,  temples,  city,  ora. 
cles,  and  constellation,  are  welliinown,  andstiU  dishonour  the  memory 
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inations  of  tlie  soldiers,  whose  consent  bad  been 
secured  bj"  an  immense  donative,  the  new  Ca-sar ' 
was  ravished  from  his  embraces  by  an  untimely 
death.  He  left  only  one  son.  Hadrian  commended 
the  boy  to  tlie  gratitude  of  the  Antonines.  He  was 
adopted  by  Pius  ;  and,  on  the  accession  of  Marcus, 
was  invested  with  an  equal  share  of  sovereign 
power.  Among  the  many  vices  of  this  younger 
Verus,  he  possessed  one  virtue  ;  a  dutiful  reverence 
for  his  wiser  colleague,  to  whom  he  willingly  aban- 
doned the  ruder  cares  of  empire.  The  philosophic 
emperor  dissembled  his  follies,  lamented  his  early 
death,  and  cast  a  decent  veil  over  his  memory. 
Adoption  of  the  ''^^  ^oon  as  Hadrian's  passion  was 
iwo  Antonines.  either  gratified  or  disappointed,  he  re- 
solved to  deserve  the  thanks  of  posterity,  by  placing 
the  most  e.xalted  merit  on  the  Roman  throne.  His 
discerning  eye  easily  discovered  a  senator  about 
fifty  years  of  age,  blameless  in  all  the  oflices  of  life  ; 
and  a  youth  of  about  seventeen,  whose  riper  years 
opened  the  fair  prospect  of  every  virtue  :  the  elder 
of  these  was  declared  the  son  and  successor  of  Ha- 
drian, on  condition,  however,  that  he  himself  should 
immediately  adopt  the  younger.  The  two  Antonines 
(for  it  is  of  them  that  we  are  now  speaking)  govern- 
,  r.  ,-,0    ,<,«    ^^  the  Roman  world  forty-two  years, 

A.  D.  1.T8— 180.         .  _  .J  J  , 

with  the  same  invariable  spirit  of  wis- 
dom and  virtue.  Although  Pius  had  two  sous,'  he 
preferred  the  welfare  of  Rome  to  the  interest  of  his 
family,  gave  his  daughter  Faustina  in  marriage  to 
young  Marcus,  obtained  from  the  senate  the  tribu- 
nitian  and  proconsular  powers,  and  with  a  noble 
disdain,  or  rather  ignorance,  of  jealousy,  associated 
him  to  all  the  labours  of  government.  Marcus,  on 
the  other  hand,  revered  the  character  of  his  benefac- 
tor, loved  him  as  a  parent,  obeyed  him  as  his  sove- 
reign," and,  after  he  was  no  more,  regulated  his  own 
administration  by  the  example  and  maxims  of  his 
predecessor.  Their  united  reigns  are  possibly  the 
only  period  of  history  in  which  the  happiness  of  a 
great  people  was  the  sole  object  of  government. 

Titus    Antoninus    Pius    has    been 

justly  denominated  a  second  Numa. 
The  same  love  of  religion,  justice,  and  peace,  was 
the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  both  princes. 
But  the  situation  of  the  latter  opened  a  much  larger 
field  for  the  exercise  of  those  virtues.  Numa 
could  only  prevent  a  few  neighbouring  villages 
from  plundering  each  other's  harvests.  Antoninus 
diffused  order  and  tranquillity  over  the  greatest 
part  of  the  earth.  His  reign  is  marked  by  the  rare 
advantage  of  furnishing  very  few  materials  for  his- 

of  Hadrian,  ^'et  we  may  remark,  that  of  the  first  fifteen  emperors, 
Claudius  was  the  only  one  wliose  taste  in  love  was  entirely  correct.  For 
tile  lionours  of  Aiitinous,  see  Spaniieim,  Coramentaire  stir  les  Cipsars 
de  Jnlien,  p.  80. 

6  Hist.  Angnst.  p.  13.     Aureliiis  Victor  in  Epitom. 

t  Without  the  help  of  medals  and  inscriptions,  we  should  be  ignorant 
of  this  fact,  so  lionourable  to  the  memory  of  Pius. 

11  Durinj;  the  twenty-three  years  of  Pius's  reign,  Marcus  was  only 
two  nights  absent  from  the  palace,  and  even  Uiose  were  ,at  different 
times.    Hist.  August.  [1.  25. 

X  He  was  fond  of  the  theatre,  and  not  insensible  to  the  charms  of  the 
fair  sex.  IMarcus  Anton,  i    16.  Hist.  .\ug.  p.  20,  21.  Julian  in  Caesar. 

y  The  enemies  of  Marcus  charged  him  with  hyiiocrisy,  and  with  a 
want  of  that  simplicity  which  dislingnislied  Piusaiideven  \'erus(!Iist. 
August.  0—34.)   This  suspicion,  unjust  as  it  iias,  may  serve  to  account 
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tory  ;  which  is,  indeed,  little  more  than  the  register  1 
of  the  crimes,  follies,  and  misfortunes  of  mankind. 
In  private  life,  he  was  an  amiable  as  well  as  a  good 
man.  The  native  simplicity  of  his  virtue  was  a 
stranger  to  vanity  or  affectation.  He  enjoyed  with 
moderation  the  conveniences  of  his  fortune,  and  the 
innocent  \)leasures  of  society  ;"  and  the  benevolence 
of  his  soul  displayed  itself  in  a  cheerful  serenity 
of  temper. 

The  virtue  of  Marcus  Aurelius  Anto-  Of  Marcus. 
ninus  was  of  a  severer  and  more  laborious  kind.''  It 
was  the  well-earned  harvest  of  many  a  learned  con- 
ference, of  many  a  patient  lecture,  and  many  a  mid- 
night lucubration.  At  the  age  of  twelve  years  he 
embraced  the  rigid  system  of  the  Stoics,  which  taught 
him  to  submit  his  body  to  his  mind,  his  passions  to  his 
reason  ;  to  consider  virtue  as  the  only  good,  vice  as 
the  only  evil,  all  things  external  as  things  indiffer- 
ent.^ His  meditations,  composed  in  the  tumult  of  a 
camp,  are  still  extant ;  and  he  even  condescended  to 
give  lessons  of  philosophy,  in  a  more  public  manner, 
than  was  perhaps  consistent  with  the  modesty  of  a 
sage,  or  the  dignity  of  an  emperor."  But  his  life 
was  the  noblest  commentary  on  the  precepts  of  Zeno. 
He  was  severe  to  himself,  indulgent  to  the  imper- 
fection of  others,  just  and  beneficent  to  all  mankind. 
He  regretted  that  Avidius  Cassius,  who  excited  a 
rebellion  in  Syria,  had  disappointed  him,  by  a  vo- 
luntary death,  of  the  pleasure  of  converting  an 
enemy  into  a  friend  ;  and  he  justified  the  sincerity 
of  that  sentiment,  by  moderating  the  zeal  of  the 
senate  against  the  adherents  of  the  traitor.*"  War  he 
detested,  as  the  disgrace  and  calamity  of  human  na- 
ture ;  but  when  the  necessity  of  a  just  defence  called 
upon  him  to  take  up  arms,  he  readily  exposed  his 
person  to  eight  winter  campaigns,  on  the  frozen 
banks  of  the  Danube,  the  severity  of  which  was  at 
last  fatal  to  the  weakness  of  his  constitution.  His 
memory  was  revered  by  a  grateful  posterity,  and 
above  a  century  after  his  death,  many  persons  pre- 
served the  image  of  Marcus  Antoninus  among  those 
of  their  household  gods.' 


If  a  man  were  called  to  fix  the  pc-    Happiness  of  the 
riod  in  the  history  of  the  world,  during        K""""* 


which  the  condition  of  the  human  race  was  most 
happy  and  prosperous,  he  would,  without  hesitation, 
name  that  which  elapsed  from  the  death  of  Domi- 
tian  to  the  accession  of  Commodus.  The  vast  extent 
of  the  Roman  empire  was  governed  by  absolute 
power,  under  the  guidance  of  virtue  and  wisdom. 
The  armies  were  restrained  by  the  firm  but  gentle 
hand  of  four  successive  emperors,  whose  characters 

for  the  superior  applause  bestowed  upon  person.il  qualifications,  in  pre- 
ference to  tlie  social  virtues.  Even  Marcus  .'Vntoniiuis  has  been  called 
a  hypocrite ;  but  the  wildest  scepticism  never  insinuated  that  Cx'.sar 
might  possibly  be  a  coward,  or  Tiilly  a  fool.  Wit  and  valour  are  qua- 
lifications more  easily  ascertained  than  humanity  or  the  love  of  justice. 

/  Tacitus  has  characterised,  in  a  few  words,  the  principles  o(  the 
portico:  Doctores  sapientia;  seeutus  est,  qui  sola  bona  qua*  honesta, 
mala  taiitnni  quie  turpia  ;  potentiam,  nobilitatem,  ca-teraque  extra 
animnm,  neqne  bonis  neque  malis  adnumerant.      Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  5. 

a  Hefore  he  went  on  the  second  expedition  against  the  Germans,  lie 
read  lectures  of  philosophy  to  the  llomau  people,  during  three  d.iys. 
He  had  already  done  the  same  in  the  cities  of  Greece  and  Asia.  Hist. 
August,  ill  Cassio,  c.  3. 

b  Dion  1.  Ixxi.  p.  1190.     Hist.  August,  in  .\vid.  Cassio. 

r  Hi^t.  -\iigust.  in  Marc,  .\ntoiiill.  c.  18. 
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and  authority  commanded  involuntary  respect.  The 
forms  of  the  civil  administration  wvrc  carofiilly  pre- 
served l)y  Nerva,  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  the  Anto- 
nines,wliodelij;lited  in  the  image  of  lil)erty,  and  were 
pica.scd  with  consi<lerins  themselves  as  the  account- 
able ministers  of  the  laws.  Such  princes  deserved  the 
honour  of  restorinfc  the  repuhlie,  had  the  Homans  of 
their  days  been  capable  of  enjoying  a  rational  free- 
dom. 

Its  iirerarious  The  labours  of  these  monarchs  were 

njturt.  overpaid  by  the  immense  reward  that 

inseparably  waited  on  their  success  ;  by  the  honest 
pride  of  virtue,  and  by  the  exquisite  delight  of  be- 
holding the  general  happiness  of  which  they  were 
the  authors.  A  just  but  melancholy  retlection  im- 
bittcred,  however,  the  noblest  of  human  enjoyments. 
They  must  often  have  recollected  the  instability  of 
a  happiness  w  hich  depended  on  tlic  character  of  a 
single  man.  The  fatal  moment  was  perhaps  ap- 
proaching, when  some  licentious  youth,  or  some 
jealous  tyrant,  would  abuse,  to  the  destruction,  that 
absolute  power,  which  they  had  exerted  for  the  be- 
nefit of  their  people.  The  ideal  restraints  of  the 
senate  and  the  laws  might  .serve  to  display  the  vir- 
tues, but  could  never  correct  the  vices,  of  the  em- 
peror. The  military  force  was  a  blind  and  irresistible 
instrument  of  oppression  ;  and  the  corruption  of  Ro- 
man manners  would  always  supply  flatterers  eager 
to  applaud  and  ministers  prepared  to  serve,  the  fear 
ortheavariee,  the  lust  or  the  cruelty,  of  their  masters. 
Memory  of  Ti.  These  gloomy  apprehensions  had 
N.To'' ^Dd*Do:  been  already  justilied  by  the  expe- 
■"'''»"■  rience  of  the  Komans.     The  annals  of 

the  emperors  exhibit  a  strong  and  various  picture  of 
human  nature,  which  we  should  vainly  seek  among 
the  mixed  and  doubtful  characters  of  modern  history. 
In  the  conduct  of  those  monarchs  we  may  trace  the 
utmost  lines  of  vice  and  virtue  ;  the  most  exalted 
perfection,  and  the  meanest  degeneracy,  of  our  ow  n 
species.  The  golden  age  of  Trajan  and  the  Anto- 
nines  had  been  preceded  by  an  age  of  iron.  It  is 
almost  superlluous  to  enumerate  the  unworthy  suc- 
cessors of  Augustus.  Their  unparalleled  vices, 
and  the  splendid  theatre  on  which  they  were  acted, 
have  saved  them  from  oblivion.  The  dark  unre- 
lenting Tiberius,  the  furious  Caligula,  the  feeble 
(Claudius,  the  prolligate  and  cruel  Nero,  the  beastly 
Vitellius,''  and  the  timid  inhuman  Domitian,  are 
condemned  to  everlasting  infamy.  During  four- 
score years  (excepting  only  the  short  and  doubtful 
respite  of  Vespasian's  reign')  Rome  groaned  beneath 
an  unremitting  tyranny,  which  exterminated  the 
ancient  families  of  the  republic,  and  was  fatal  to  al- 
most every  virtue,  and  every  talent,  that  arose  in 
that  unhappy  period. 

d  Vitclliilg  ronsumed  in  mere  eatin;?,  nt  ]ea«t  nix  millions  of  our 
money,  m  about  wveii  months.  It  is  not  easy  toexpressliis  viceswitli 
r)i(*nily,  or  even  decency.  Tacitus  fairly  calls  liim  a  ho;;,  but  it  is  l>y 
subsliliilm!;  to  a  coarse  word  a  very  fine  ima^e.  "  .At  Vitelliiis,  um- 
l>raeulis  hortorum  abditus,  nt  itjnnva  animatia,  quilius  si  cibum  snu'- 
(fcras  jacent  torpentque,  pra*terita,  instantia,  futura,  pari  oblivione 
dimiserat.  Atqur  ilium  nemore  Arcino  desidem  et  marcentera,"  &c. 
Tacit.  Hist.  iii.  30.  ii.  95.  Sutton,  in  Vittll.  c.  13.  Dion  fassius,  I. 
Ixv.  p.  1062. 


Till-   DECLINE  AND  FALL  CHAP.  III. 

Under  the  reign  of  these  monsters,    peculiar  misery 


thi 


1^  ery  of  the  Romans  was  aecoiu-   ;',[„,',l"  iij^,'";^' 


panicd  «  ith  two  peculiar  eirenmstan-   f^"'"' 
CCS,  the  one  occasioned  by  their  former  liberty,  the 
other  by  their  extensive  conquests,  which  rendered 
their  condition  more  completely  wretched  than  that 
of  the  victims  of  tyranny  in  any  other  age  or  coun- 
try.    From  these  causes  were  derived,  1.  The  ex- 
quisite sensibility  of  the  suflercrs;  and,  2.  The  impos- 
sibility of  escaping  from  the  hand  of  the  oppressor. 
1.  When   Persia  was  governed   by    insensibility   of 
the   descendants   of    Scfi,   a   race    of  «l«  "'"^^"'^l'- 
princes,  whose  wanton  cruelty  often  stained  their 
divan,  their  table,  and  their  bed,  with  the  blood  of 
their  favourites,  there  is  a  saying  recorded  of  a  young 
nobleman,  That  he  never  departed  from  the  sultan's 
presence,  without   satisfying   himself  whether  his 
head  was  still  on  bis  shoulders.     The  experience  of 
every  day   might  almost  justify  the  scepticism  of 
Rustan.'     Yet  the  fatal  sword,  suspended  above  him 
by  a  single  thread,  seems  not  to  have  disturbed  the 
slumbers,  or  interrupted  the  tranquillity,  of  the  Per- 
sian.    The  monarch's  frown,  he  well  knew,  could 
level  him  with  the  dust ;  but  the  stroke  of  lightning 
or  apoplexy  might  be  equally  fatal ;  and  it  was  the 
part  of  a  wise  man,  to  forget  the  inevitable  calami- 
ties of  human  life  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  fleeting 
hour.     He  was  dignified  with  the  appellation  of  the 
king's  slave ;   had,  perhaps,  been  purchased  from 
obscure  parents,  in  a  country  which  be  had  never 
known  ;  and  was  trained  up  from  his  infancy  in  the 
severe  discipline  of  the  seraglio.?     His  name,  his 
wealth,  his  honours,  were  the  gift  of  a  master,  who 
might,  without  injustice,  resume  what  he  had  be- 
stowed.    Rustan's  knowledge,  if  he  pos.sessed  any, 
could  only  serve  to  confirm  his  habits  by  prejudices. 
His  language  afforded  not  words  for  any  form  of 
government,  except  absolute  monarchy.  The  history 
of  the  Ea.st  informed  him,  that  such  had  ever  been 
the  condition  of  mankind.''     The  Koran,    and  the 
interpreters  of  that  divine  book,  inculcated  to  him, 
that  the  sultan  was  the  descendant  of  the  prophet, 
and  the  vicegerent  of  heaven  ;  that  patience  was  the 
first  virtue  ofa  Mussulman,  and  unlimited  obedience 
the  great  duty  of  a  subject. 

The  minds  of  the  Romans  were  very  JJ^eTpfrlfofThe 
diflerently  prepared  for  slavery.  Op-  Romans, 
pres.sed  beneath  the  weight  of  their  own  corruption 
and  of  military  violence,  they  for  a  long-while  pre- 
served the  sentiments,  or  at  least  the  ideas,  of  their 
free-born  ancestors.  The  education  of  Helvidius 
and  Thrasea,  of  Tacitus  and  Pliny,  was  the  same  as 
that  of  Cato  and  Cicero.  From  Grecian  philosophy, 
th(!y  had  imbibed  the  justcst  and  most  liberal  no- 
tions of  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  and  the  origin 

c  Tile  execution  of  Helvidius  Priscus,  and  of  the  virtuous  Eponina, 
disfjraced  the  reif;n  of  Vespasian. 

f  Voyasc  dc  Chardinen  Perse,  vol.  iii.  p.  293. 

(T  The  practice  of  raistntr  slaves  to  the  great  offices  of  state  is  still 
more  common  among'  the  Turks  than  among  the  Persians.  The  mise- 
rable countries  of  Georgia  and  Circassia  supply  rulers  to  the  greatest 
part  of  the  east. 

h  Chardin  says,  that  European  travellers  have  diffused  among  the 
Persians  some  ideas  of  the  freedom  and  mildness  of  our  governmenL 
They  have  done  them  a  very  ill  office. 
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OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 
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of  civil  society.  Tlie  history  of  their  own  country 
had  taught  them  to  revere  a  free,  a  virtuous,  and 
a  victorious  commonwealth  ;  to  abhor  the  success- 
ful crimes  of  Cirsar  and  Ausrustus;  and  inwardly 
to  despise  those  tyrants  whom  they  adored  with  the 
most  abject  flattery.  As  magistrates  and  senators, 
they  were  admitted  into  the  great  council,  which 
had  once  dictated  laws  to  the  earth,  whose  name  still 
gave  a  sanction  to  the  acts  of  the  monarch,  and 
whose  authority'  was  so  often  prostituted  to  the  vilest 
purposes  of  tyranny.  Tiberius,  and  those  emperors 
who  adopted  his  maxims,  attempted  to  disguise  their 
murders  by  the  formalities  of  justice,  and  perhaps 
enjoyed  a  secret  pleasure  in  rendering  the  senate 
their  accomplice  as  well  as  their  victim.  By  this 
assembly,  the  last  of  the  Romans  w  ere  condemned 
for  imaginarj-  crimes  and  real  virtues.  Their  infa- 
mous accusers  assumed  the  language  of  indepen- 
dent patriots,  who  arraigned  a  dangerous  citizen 
before  the  tribunal  of  his  country  ;  and  the  public 
sen  ice  was  rewarded  by  riches  and  honours.'  The 
servile  judges  professed  to  assert  the  majesty  of  the 
commonwealth,  violated  in  the  person  of  its  first 
magistrate  ;'  whose  clemency  they  most  applauded 
when  they  trembled  the  most  at  his  inexorable  and 
impending  cruelty.'  The  tyrant  beheld  their  base- 
ness with  just  contempt,  and  encountered  their 
secret  sentiments  of  detestation  with  sincere  and 
avow  cd  hatred  for  the  whole  body  of  the  senate. 
Extent  of  their  II.  The  division  of  Europe  into  a 
Eop'iacc'^of  '^"'  number  of  independent  states,  con- 
refuge,  nected  however,  with  each  other,  by 
the  general  resemblance  of  religion,  language,  and 
manners,  is  productive  of  the  most  beneficial  con- 


Seriphus,  or  the  frozen  banks  of  the  Danube,  ex- 
pecte(J  his  fate  in  silent  despair.'"  To  resist  was 
fatal,  and  it  was  impossible  to  fly.  On  every  side 
he  was  encompassed  with  a  vast  extent  of  sea  and 
land,  which  he  could  never  hope  to  traverse  v.  ithout 
being  discovered,  seized,  and  restored  to  his  irritated 
master.  Beyond  the  frontiers,  his  anxious  view 
could  discover  nothing,  except  the  ocean,  inhospit- 
able deserts,  hostile  tribes  of  barbarians,  of  fierce 
manners  and  unknown  language,  or  dependent 
kings,  who  would  gladly  purchase  the  emperor's 
protection  by  the  sacrifice  of  an  obnoxious  fugitive." 
■'  Wherever  you  are,"  said  Cicero  to  the  exiled  Mar- 
cellus,  "  remember  that  you  are  equally  within  the 
power  of  the  conqueror.""  , ..   • 


CHAP.  IV. 

The  Cruelty,  Follies,  and  mnrder  of  Cununndus. — 
Election  of  Pertinax. — His  attempts  to  reform  the 
Stale. — His  assassination  by  the  Praitorian  Guards. 

The  mildness  of  Marcus,  which  the  lodiii-ience  of 
rigid  discipline  of  the  Stoics  was  un-  Marcus 
able  to  eradicate,  formed,  at  the  same  time,  the 
most  amiable,  and  the  only  defective,  part  of  his 
character.  His  excellent  understanding  was  often 
deceived  by  the  unsuspecting  goodness  of  his  heart. 
Artful  men,  who  study  the  passions  of  princes,  and 
conceal  their  own,  approached  his  person  in  the 
disguise  of  philosophic  sanctity,  and  acquired  riches 
and  honours  by  affecting  to  despise  them."     His 


excessive  indulgence  to  his  brother,  his  wife,  and 
sequences  to  the  liberty  of  mankind.     A  modern      his  son,  exceeded  the  bounds  of  private  virtue,  and 


tyrant,  who  should  find  no  resistance  cither  in  his 
own  breast,  or  in  his  people,  would  soon  experience 
a  gentle  restraint  from  the  example  of  his  equals, 
the  dread  of  present  censure,  the  advice  of  his  allies, 
and  the  apprehension  of  his  enemies.  The  object 
of  his  displeasure,  escaping  from  the  narrow  limits 
of  his  dominions,  would  easily  obtain,  in  a  happier 
climate,  a  secure  refuge,  a  new  fortune  adequate  to 
his  merit,  the  freedom  of  complaint,  and  perhaps 
the  means  of  revenge.  But  the  empire  of  the  Ro- 
mans filled  the  worid,  and  when  that  empire  fell 
into  the  hands  of  a  single  person,  the  w  orld  became 
a  safe  and  dreary  prison  for  his  enemies.  The  slave 
of  imperial  despotism,  whether  he  was  condemned 
to  drag  his  gilded  chain  in  Rome  and  the  senate,  or 
to  wear  out  a  life  of  exile  on  the  barren  rock  of 

i  They  allejed  theexample  of  Sripio  and  Cato.  (Tacit.  Annal.  iii.  -66  ) 
Marcellus  Epirusand  Crispus  Vibius  had  ac,|uired  Iw  n„llinns  and  a 
half  inider  Nero  The.r  wealth,  whirl,  ajgravaled  their  crimes,  pro. 
tected  them  uii.ler  Vespasian.  See  Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  4.1  DialoV  rfe 
"rator.  c.  8.  For  one  accusation,  Reaulus,  the  just  olijerl  of  pFinv's 
Mtire  received  from  the  senate  the  consular  ornameuts,  and  a  present  of 
sixty  thousand  |M>unds. 

k  The  crime  of  majesty  was  formerly  a  trr.isonable  offence  ajrainsl 
the  Konian  people.  As  tribunes  of  the  people,  Augustus  ami  Tilwrius 
applied  It  to  their  own  persons,  and  extended  it  to  an  infinite  lalilndc 

1  After  the  virtuous  and  unfortunate  widow  of  Gernianicus  had  been 
put  to  death,  Tiberius  received  the  thalik-s  of  the  senate  for  his  cle 
inency.  She  had  not  been  publiclv  stransled  ;  nor  was  tlie  body  drawn 
with  a  hook  to  the  Genion.a;.  where  those  of  common  malefactors  were 
exposed,    hee  Tacit.  Annal.  vi.  as.    Suelon.  in  Tiberin.c.  53 

n  Vnphus  was  a  small  rocky  island  in  the  jE-ean  Sea.  the  inhabit 
ants  of  winch  were  despised  for  their  ignorance  and  obscurity.     The 
D 


became  a  public  injury,  by  the  example  and  con- 
sequences of  their  vices. 

Faustina,  the  daughter  of  Pius  and  ,ohis  wife  Faas. 
the  wife  of  Marcus,  had  been  as  much  ''""• 
celebrated  for  her  gallantries  as  for  her  beauty.  The 
grave  simplicity  of  the  philosopher  was  ill  calcu- 
lated to  engage  her  wanton  levity,  or  to  fix  that  un- 
bounded passion  for  variety,  which  often  discovered 
personal  merit  in  the  meanest  of  mankind.''  The 
Cupid  of  the  ancients  w  as,  in  general,  a  very  sen- 
sual deity  ;  and  the  amours  of  an  empress,  as  they 
exact  on  her  side  the  plainest  advances,  are  seldom 
susceptible  of  much  sentimental  delicacy,  Marcus 
was  the  only  man  in  the  empire  who  seemed  igno- 
rant or  insensible  of  the  irregularities  of  Faustina  ; 
which,  according  to  the  prejudices  of  every  age, 

place  of  Ovid's  exile  is  well  known,  by  his  just  but  unmanly  lamenla. 
tions.  It  should  seem,  that  he  only  received  an  order  to  leave  Rome 
in  so  many  days,  and  to  Irausporl  Iniuself  to  Tomi.  Guardsand  gaolers 
were  Uniiece8.sarv, 

D  Under  Tihefius,  a  Roman  kuiiht  attempted  to  tiy  to  the  Parthians. 
He  was  stopt  in  the  straits  of  Sicily ;  hut  so  little"  daii£;er  did  there 
appear  in  the  exainnle,  that  the  most  jealous  of  tyrants' disdained  to 
punish  it.     Tncil.  Aniial.  vi.  n. 

o  Cicero  ad  Fainiliares,  iv.  7. 

«  See  the  compluinls  of  Avidins  Casius.  Hist.  Ail:;iist.  p.  45.  Tliese 
are,  it  is  true,  the  coiiiplainls  of  factiuu  ;  tiut  even  factiou  exaggerate^ 
rather  than  invents. 

t>  Faustinam  satis  constat  apud  Cayetara  conditi^nes  sibi  el  oautiras 
ct  gladiatorias,  elesisse.  Hitt.  .tutpisl.  p.  30.  I.anipridii!s  explains 
the  sort  of  merit  whicli  Faustina  cliose,  and  the  cunditions  whicll  slie 
exacted.     Hint.  Auj/utt.  p.  108. 
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reflected  some  di.s^race  on  the  injured  hii.sband. 
He  promoted  several  of  licr  lovers  to  posts  of  honour 
and  prolit,"  and  durint;  a  connexion  for  thirty  years, 
invariably  gave  her  proofs  of  the  most  tender  ennli- 
dencc,  and  of  a  respect  which  ended  not  with  her 
life.  In  his  Meditations,  he  thanks  the  gods,  who 
had  bestowed  on  him  a  wife,  so  faithful,  .so  gentle, 
and  of  such  a  wonderful  simplicity  of  manners.'' 
The  obsequious  senate,  at  his  earnest  request,  de- 
clared her  a  goddess.  iShe  was  represented  in  her 
temples,  with  the  attributes  of  Juno,  Venus,  and 
Ceres  ;  and  it  was  decreed,  that,  on  the  day  of  their 
nuptials,  the  youth  of  either  sex  should  pay  their 
vows  before  the  altar  of  their  chaste  patroness.' 
to  his  son  Cora-  Tlic  monstrous  vices  of  the  son  have 
modus.  ^.j,gj  g  shade  on  the  purity  of  the 
father's  virtues.  It  has  been  objected  to  Marcus, 
that  he  sacrificed  the  happiness  of  millions  to  a  fond 
partiality  for  a  worthless  boy  ;  and  that  he  chose  a 
successor  in  his  own  family,  ratlier  than  in  the  re- 
public. Nothing,  however,  was  neglected  by  the 
anxious  father,  and  by  the  men  of  virtue  and  learn- 
ing, w  horn  he  summoned  to  his  assistance,  to  expand 
the  narrow  mind  of  young  Commodus,  to  correct 
his  growing  vices,  and  to  render  him  worthy  of  the 
throne  for  which  he  was  designed.  But  the  power 
of  instruction  is  seldom  of  much  eflicacy,  except  in 
those  happy  dispositions  where  it  is  almost  super- 
fluous. The  distasteful  lesson  of  a  grave  philosopher 
was,  in  a  moment,  obliterated  by  the  whisper  of  a 
profligate  favourite :  and  Marcus  himself  blasted 
the  fruits  of  this  laboured  education,  by  admitting 
his  son,  at  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  to  a  full 
participation  of  the  imperial  power.  He  lived  but 
four  years  afterwards  ;  but  he  lived  long  enough  to 
repent  a  rash  measure,  which  raised  the  impetuous 
youth  above  the  restraint  of  reason  and  authority. 

Most  of  the  crimes  which  disturb 
Acces.s)on  of  the 

emperor  Com.  the  internal  peace  of  .society,  are  pro- 
duced by  the  restraints  which  the  ne- 
cessary, but  unequal,  laws  of  property  have  im- 
posed on  the  appetites  of  mankind,  by  confining  to 
a  few  the  possession  of  those  objects  that  are  coveted 
by  many.  Of  all  our  passions  and  appetites,  tlic 
love  of  power  is  of  the  mo.st  imperious  and  unso- 
ciable nature,  since  the  pride  of  one  man  requires 
the  submission  of  the  multitude.  In  the  tumult  of 
civil  di.scord,  the  laws  of  society  lose  their  force, 
and  their  place  is  seldom  supplied  by  those  of 
humanity.  The  ardour  of  contention,  the  pride  of 
victory,  the  despair  of  success,  the  memory  of  past 
injuries,  and  the  fear  of  future  dangers,  all  con- 
tribute to  inflame  the  mind,  and  to  silence  the  voice 
of  pity.     From  such  motives  alnmst  every  page  of 

c  Hist.  Augustji.  34. 

d  Meditat.  I.  i.  The;  world  has  laiifjhetl  at  the  credulity  of  Marnis ;  hut 
Madam  tXicicr  as.«urcs  us,  (and  we  may  credit  a  lady.)  that  the  hushand 
will  always  he  deceived,  if  the  wife  condescends  to  dis-semlilc. 

e  Dion  Cassius,  I.  Ixxi.  p.  Il;i5.  Hist.  August,  p.  33.  Commcntairc 
do  Spanheini  sur  Ics  Cwsars  dc  .Iiilien,  p.  280.  The  deification  of 
Faustina  is  the  only  defect  which  Julian's  criticism  is  able  to  ili.scover 
in  the  alt.accomplishcd  character  of  Marcus. 

f  Commodus  was  the  first  Porphitroqenihis  (born  since  liis  father's 
acceviion  to  the  throne).  By  a  new  strain  of  llallcry,  the  Ksyptian 
medals  dale  by  the  years  of  hi-,  lite;  as  if  tluy   were  synonyiuuus  to 
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history  has  been  stained  with  civil  blood  ;  but  these 
motives  will  not  account  for  the  unprovoked  cruel- 
ties of  Commodus,  who  had  nothing  to  wish,  and 
every  thing  to  enjoy.  The  beloved  son 
of  Marcus  succeedt-d  to  his  father, 
amidst  (he  aiu'lamations  of  the  senate  and  armies,' 
and  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  the  happy  youth 
saw  round  him  neither  competitor  nor  remove,  nor 
enemies  to  punish.  In  this  calm  elevated  station, 
it  was  surely  natural,  that  he  should  prefer  the  love 
of  mankind  to  their  detestation,  the  mild  glories  of 
his  five  predecessors,  to  the  ignominious  fate  of 
Nero  and  Domitian. 

Yet  Ctmimodus  was  not,  as  he  has  n.aractor  of 
been  represented,  a  tiger  born  w  ith  an  Commodus. 
insatiate  thirst  of  human  blood,  and  capable,  from 
his  infancy,  of  the  most  inhuman  actions.*  Nature 
had  formed  him  of  a  weak,  rather  than  a  wicked,  dis- 
position. His  simplicity  and  timidity  rendered  him 
the  slave  of  his  attendants,  w  ho  gradually  corrupted 
his  mind.  His  cruelty,  which  at  first  obeyed  tlie 
dictates  of  others,  degenerated  into  habit,  and  at 
length  became  the  ruling  passion  of  his  soul.'' 

Upon  the  deatli  of  his  father.  Com-  He  returns  to 
modus  found  himself  embarrassed  with  Rome. 
the  command  of  a  great  army,  and  the  conduct  of  a 
difficult  war  against  the  Quadi  and  Marcomanni.' 
The  servile  and  profligate  youths  whom  Marcus  had 
banished,  soon  regained  their  station  and  influence 
about  (he  new  emperor.  They  exaggerated  the 
hardships  and  dangers  of  a  campaign  in  the  wild 
countries  beyond  the  Danube  ;  and  they  assured  the 
indolent  prince,  that  the  terror  of  his  name  and  the 
arms  of  his  lieutenants,  would  be  .sufficient  to  com- 
plete the  conquest  of  the  dismayed  barbarians,  or  to 
impose  such  conditions,  as  were  more  advantageous 
than  any  conquest.  By  a  dexterous  application  to 
his  sensual  appetites,  they  compared  the  trantjuil- 
lity,  the  splendour,  the  refined  pleasures  of  Rome, 
with  tlie  tumult  of  a  Pannoniar.  camp,  which  afforded 
neither  leisure  nor  materials  for  luxury.'  Commo- 
dus listened  to  the  pleasing  advice  ;  but  whilst  he 
hesitated  between  his  ow  n  inclination,  and  the  aw  e 
which  he  still  retained  for  his  father's  coun.sellois, 
the  summer  insensibly  relai)sed,  and  his  triumphal 
entry  into  the  capital  was  deferred  till  the  autumn. 
His  graceful  person,'  popular  address,  and  imagined 
virtues,  attracted  the  public  favour  ;  the  honourable 
peace  which  he  had  recently  granted  to  the  barba- 
rians, diffused  a  universal  joy;"'  his  impatience 
to  revisit  Rome  was  fondly  a.scribed  to  the  love  of  his 
country  ;  and  his  dissolute  course  of  amusements 
was  faintly  condemned  in  a  prince  of  nineteen  years 
of  age. 


those  of  his  reign.  Tillcmont,  Hist,  des  Empcrcurs,  tom.  ii.  p. 
752.  (T  Hist  August,  p  46. 

h  Dion  Casvius,  I.  Ixxii.  p.  1203. 

i  According'  to  Tertulliau  (Apolog.  c,  2.'i.)  he  died  at  Sirmium.  But 
the  situation  of  Vindolmna,  or  Vienna,  where  both  the  Victors  place 
his  death,  is  better  adapted  to  the  operations  of  the  war  against  thi 
Marcomanni  and  Unadi. 

I<   Heroilian,  I.  i.  p.  12. 

I  H'Tndian,  I.  i.  p.  16. 

m  This  universal  joy  is  well  described  (from  the  medals  as  wc'l  <IS 
historians)  bv  Mr.  VVotton,  Hist,  of  Rome,  p.  L«l2,19a 
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During  the  three  first  years  of  his  reign,  the  forms, 
and  even  the  spirit,  of  the  old  administration  were 
maintained  by  those  faithful  counsellors,  to  whom 
Marcus  had  recommended  his  son,  and  for  whose 
wisdom  and  integrity  Commodus  still  entertained 
a  reluctant  esteem.  The  young  prince  and  his  pro- 
fligate favourites  revelled  in  all  the  licence  of 
sovereign  power  :  but  his  hands  were  yet  unstained 
with  blood  ;  and  he  had  even  displayed  a  generosity 
of  sentiment,  which  might  perhaps  have  ripened 
into  solid  virtue."  A  fatal  incident  decided  his  lluc- 
taating  character. 
,  .  ^  ,  One  evening,  as  the  emperor  was 

Is  frouDdf  d  by  . 

an  assassin,      returning  to  the  palace  through  a  dark 
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and  narrow  portico  in  the  ampbi- 
tbeatre,"  an  assassin,  who  waited  his  passage,  rushed 
npon  him  with  a  drawn  sword,  loudly  exclaiming, 
"  The  senate  sends  you  this."  The  menace  prevented 
the  deed ;  the  assassin  was  seized  by  the  guards, 
and  immediately  revealed  the  authors  of  the  con- 
spiracy. It  had  been  formed,  not  in  the  state,  but 
within  the  walls  of  the  palace.  Lucilla,  the  em- 
peror's sister,  and  widow  of  Lucius  Vcrus,  impatient 
of  the  second  rank,  and  jealous  of  the  reigning 
empress,  had  armed  the  murderer  against  her  bro- 
ther's life.  She  had  not  ventured  to  communicate 
the  black  design  to  her  second  husband  Claudius 
Pompeianus,  a  senator  of  distinguished  merit  and 
unshaken  loyalty ;  but  among  the  crowd  of  her 
lovers  (for  she  imitated  the  manners  of  Faustina) 
she  found  men  of  desperate  fortunes  and  vild 
ambition,  who  were  prepared  to  serve  her  more 
violent,  as  well  as  her  tender,  passions.  The  con- 
spirators experienced  the  rigour  of  justice,  and  the 
abandoned  princess  was  punished,  lirst  with  exile, 
and  afterwards  with  death.'' 

Hatred  and  But  the  words  of  the  assassin  sunk 

modl,7tofv^,r"  tleep  into  the  mind  of  Commodus,  and 
the  senate.  left   an  indelible  impression   of  fear 

and  hatred  against  the  whole  body  of  the  senate. 
Those  whom  he  had  dreaded  as  importunate  minis- 
ters, he  now  suspected  as  secret  enemies.  The 
Delators,  a  race  of  men  discouraged,  and  almost 
extinguished,  under  the  former  reigns,  again  became 
formidable,  as  soon  as  they  discovered  that  the 
emperor  was  desirous  of  finding  disaffection  and 
treason  in  the  senate.  That  assembly,  whom  Marcus 
had  ever  considered  as  the  great  council  of  the 
nation,  was  composed  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  Romans;  and  distinction  of  every  kind  soon 
became  criminal.  The  possession  of  wealth  stimu- 
lated the  diligence  of  the  informers ;  rigid  virtue 
implied  a  tacit  censure  of  the  irregularities  of  Com- 
modus ;  important  services  implied  a  dangerous 
superiority  of  merit ;  and  the  friendship  of  the 
father  always  ensured  the  aversion  of  the  son. 
Suspicion  was  equivalent  to  proof;  trial  to  con- 


■  '  Maniliue,  the  confidential  secretary  of  Avidiiis  Cnssius,  was  (lis. 
c'iVfTtd  after  he  liad  lain  concealed  several  years.  The  emperor  iioblv 
relieved  the  pulilic  anxiety  by  refusini;  to  see  him,  and  linrnin-'  Ins 
Jiapers  without  opening;  them.     Dion  ras,tius,  I.  Ixxii.  p   1209*     " 

..  Sec  M.itfei  dej:li  Amphitlieatri,  p,  12(1. 
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demnation.  The  execution  of  a  considerable  senator 
was  a,ttcndcd  with  the  death  of  all  who  might  lament 
or  revenge  his  fate  ;  and  when  Commodus  had  once 
tasted  human  blood,  he  became  incapable  of  pity 
or  remorse. 

Of  these  innocent  victims  of  tyranny,  TheQnintilian 
none  died  more  lamented  than  the  two  brothers. 
brothers  of  the  Quintilian  family,  Maximus  and 
Condianus  ;  whose  fraternal  love  has  saved  their 
names  from  oblivion,  and  endeared  their  memory  to 
posterity.  Their  studies  and  their  occupations, 
their  pursuits  and  their  pleasures,  were  still  the 
same.  In  the  enjoyment  of  a  great  estate,  they 
never  admitted  the  idea  of  a  separate  interest ;  some 
fragments  are  now  extant  of  a  treatise  which  they 
composed  in  common  ;  and  in  every  action  of  life  it 
was  observed,  that  their  two  bodies  were  animated 
by  one  soul.  The  Antonines,  who  valued  their  vir- 
tues, and  delighted  in  their  union,  raised  them,  in 
the  same  year,  to  the  consulship  ;  and  Marcus  after- 
wards intrusted  to  their  joint  care  the  civil  admi- 
nistration of  Greece,  and  a  great  military  command, 
in  which  they  obtained  a  signal  victory  over  the 
Germans.  The  kind  cruelty  of  Commodus  united 
them  in  death.i 

The  tyrant's  rage,  after  having  shed  The  minister 
the  noblest  blood  of  the  senate,  at  ^"'""'•^■ 
length  recoiled  on  the  principal  instrument  of  his 
cruelty.  Whilst  Coimnodus  was  immersed  in  blood 
and  luxury,  he  devolved  the  detail  of  the  public 
business  on  Perennis ;  a  servile  and  ambitious 
minister,  who  had  obtained  his  post  by  the  murder 
of  his  predecessor,  but  who  possessed  a  considerable 
share  of  vigour  and  ability.  By  acts  of  extortion, 
and  the  forfeited  estates  of  the  nobles  sacrificed  to 
his  avarice,  he  had  accumulated  an  immense  trea- 
sure. The  pi'iPtorian  guards  were  under  his  imme- 
diate command  ;  and  his  son,  who  already  discovered 
a  military  genius;  was  at  the  head  of  the  Illyrian 
legions.  Perennis  aspired  to  the  empire  ;  or  what, 
in  the  eyes  of  Commodus,  amounted  to  the  same 
crime,  he  was  capable  of  aspiring  to  it,  had  he 
not  been  prevented,  surprised,  and  put  to  death. 
The  fall  of  a  minister  is  a  very  trifling 
incident  in  the  general  history  of  the 
empire;  but  it  was  hastened  by  an  extraordinary 
circunistauce,  which  proved  how  much  the  nerves 
of  discipline  were  already  relaxed.  The  legions  of 
Britain,  discontented  with  the  administration  of 
Perennis,  formed  a  deputation  of  fifteen  hundred 
select  men,  with  instructions  to  march  to  Rome,  and 
lay  their  complaints  before  the  emperor.  These 
military  petitioners,  by  their  own  determined  be- 
haviour, by  inflaming  the  divisions  of  tlie  guards, 
by  exaggerating  the  strength  of  the  British  army, 
and  by  alarming  the  fears  of  Commodus,  exacted 
and  obtained  tlie  minister's  death,  as  the  onlv  redress 


p  Bion,  I.  Ixxti.  p.  1205.     llerodian,  I.  i.  p.  1(3.     Hist  .\ugust.  p.  46. 

n  In  a  note  upon  Uie  Alignstan  History,  Cnsaubon  has  collecletl  u 
numlier  of  particulars  concerning  these  celebrated  brothers.  See  p.  SG, 
of  bis  learned  commentary. 
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of  their  grievances.'  Tliis  presiiiiiptiun  of  a  distant 
army,  and  their  discovery  of  the  weakness  of  g;o- 
vcrnnicnt,  was  a  sure  presage  of  the  most  dreadful 
convulsions. 

Rtvoli  of  Ma.         The  neirligence   of  the   public  ad- 
ternus.  uiiuistratiou  was  betrayed  soon  after- 

wards, by  a  new  disorder,  wliicli    arose  from  the 
smallest  beginnings.     A  spirit  of  desertion  began  to 
prevail  among  the  troops;  and  the  deserters,  instead 
of  seeking  their  safety  in  (light  or  concealment,  in- 
fested the  highways.      Maternus,  a  private  sohlier, 
of  a  daring  boldness  above  his  station,  collected 
these  bands  of  robbers  into  a  little  army,  set  open 
the  prisons,  invited  the  slaves  to  assert  their  free- 
dom, and   i)lundered  with  impunity  the  rich  and 
defenceless  cities  of  Gaul  and  .Spain.      The  gover- 
nors of  the  provinces,  who  had  long  been  the  spec- 
tators, and  perhaps  the  partners,  of  his  depredations, 
were,  at  length,  roused  from  their  supine  inilolenee 
by  the  tlireatening  commands  of  the  emperor.     Ma- 
ternus found  tliat  he  was  encompassed,  and  foresaw 
that  he  must  be  overpowered.     A  great  effort  of 
despair  was  his  last  resource.     He  ordered  liis  fol- 
lowers to  disperse,  to  pass  the  Alps  in  small  parties 
and  various  disguises,  and  to  assemble  at  Rome, 
during   the    licentious  tumult   of  the   festival   of 
Cybele.'    To  murder  Commodus,  and  to  ascend  the 
vacant  throne,  was  the  ambition  of  no  vulgar  robber. 
His  measures  were  so  ably  concerted,  that  his  con- 
cealed troops  already  lilled  the  streets   of  Rome. 
The  envy  of  an  accomplice  discovered  and  ruined 
this  singular  enterprise,  in  the  moment  when  it  was 
ripe  for  execution.' 
The  minister        Suspicious  princes  often  promote  the 
eaiider.      lowest  of  mankind,  from  a  vain  persua- 
sion, that  those  wlio  have  no  dependence,  except  on 
their  favour,  will  have  no  attachment,  except  to  the 
person  of  their  benefactor.     Cleander,  the  successor 
of  Perennis,  was  a  Phrygian  by  birth  ;  of  a  nation, 
over  whose  stubborn  but  .servile  temper  blows  only 
could  prevail."     He  had  been  sent  from  his  native 
country  to  Rome,  in  the  capacity  of  a  slave.     As  a 
slave  he  entered  the  imperial  palace,  rendered  him- 
self useful  to  his  master's  passions,   and  rapidly 
ascended  to  tlie  mo.st  exalted  station  which  a  subject 
could  enjoy.     His  influence  over  the  mind  of  Com- 
modus was  much  greater  than  that  of  his  prede- 
cessor ;  for  Oleander  was  devoid  of  any  ability  or 
virtue  which  could  inspire  the  emperor  w  ith  envy 
His  avarice  and    Or  distrust.     Avaricc  was  the  reigning 
crueli}'.        passion  of  his  soul,  and  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  his  administration.     The  rank  of  consul, 
of  patrician,   of   senator,   was  exposed   to   public 

r  Dion,  I.  Ixxii.  p.  I2I0.  Herodi.-in,  1.  i.  p.  22.  Hist.  August,  p.  48. 
Dion  civesa  ninch  less  ndiiuis  rliar.ietcr  of  Perennis,  llian  tlic  utllcr 
liisliinans.     His  moderation  is  almost  a  pledge  of  his  veracity. 

■  Dtiring  the  second  Punic  w.'ir,  (lie  Kouians  imported  from  Asia  the 
worslnp  of  the  mritlier  of  tlie  ^:ods.  Her  festival,  tne  Afegatesia,  lie(ran 
oti  llie  foiirtli  of  April,  and  lasted  six  days.  The  streets  were  crowded 
with  mad  firocessions,  the  theatres  with  spectators,  and  tlie  public  lahlcs 
with  unbidden  guests.  Order  and  police  were  sn.speiided,  and  pleasure 
was  the  only  wrious  business  of  the  city.  See  Ovid,  de  Fattis.  I.  iv. 
1K9.  Uc. 

t  Herodian,  1.  i.  p.  23.  28. 

u  Cicero  pro  Flacco,  c.  27. 


sale ;  and  it  would  have  been  considered  as  disaffec- 
tion, if  any  one  had  refused  to  purchase  these  empty 
and  disgraceful  lionoiiis  with  the  greatest  part  of  his 
fortune.^  In  the  lut^ialivc  provincial  employments, 
the  minister  shared  with  the  governor  the  spoils  of 
the  people.  The  execution  of  the  laws  was  venal 
and  arbitrary.  A  wealthy  criminal  might  obtain, 
not  only  the  reversal  of  the  sentence  by  which  he 
was  justly  condemned ;  but  might  likewise  inlliet 
whatever  punishment  he  pleased  on  the  accuser,  the 
v.itnesses,  and  the  judge. 

JJy  these  means,  ('Icander,  in  the  space  of  three 
yeais,  had  accumulated  more  wealth  than  had  ever 
yet  been  possessed  by  any  freedman.^  Commodus 
was  perfectly  satislied  with  the  magnificent  presents 
which  the  artful  courtier  laid  at  his  feet  in  the  most 
sea.sonable  moments.  To  divert  the  public  envy, 
Cleander,  under  the  emperor's  name,  erected  baths, 
porticos,  and  places  of  exercise,  for  the  use  of  the 
people.'  He  flattered  himself  that  the  Romans, 
dazzled  and  amused  by  tliis  apparent  liberality, 
would  be  less  alTected  by  the  bloody  scenes  which 
were  daily  exhibited  ;  that  tlicy  would  forget  the 
death  of  liyrrlius,  a  senator  to  whose  superior  merit 
the  late  emperor  had  granted  one  of  his  daugliters ; 
and  that  they  would  forgive  the  execution  of  Arius 
Antoninus,  the  last  representative  of  the  name  and 
virtues  of  the  Antonines.  The  former,  with  more 
integrity  than  prudence,  had  attempted  to  disclose, 
to  his  brotlier-in-law ,  the  true  character  of  Cleander. 
An  equitable  sentence  pronounced  by  the  latter, 
when  proconsul  of  Asia,  against  a  worthless  crea- 
ture of  the  favourite,  proved  fatal  to  him.^  After 
the  fall  of  Perennis,  the  terrors  of  Commodus  had, 
for  a  short  time,  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  return 
to  virtue.  He  lepealed  the  most  odious  of  his  acts, 
loaded  his  memory  with  the  public  execration,  and 
ascribed  to  the  pernicious  counsels  of  that  wicked 
minister,  all  the  errors  of  his  inexperienced  youth. 
But  his  repentance  lasted  only  thirty  days ;  and, 
under  Cleander's  tyranny,  the  administration  of 
Perennis  v\  as  often  regretted. 
Pestilence  and  famine  contributed       „  ....         , 

Sedition  and 

to  fill  up  the  measure  of  the  calamities  dtathnfcieau. 
of  Rome.''  The  lir.st  could  be  only  a.  D.  189. 
imputed  to  the  just  indignation  of  the  gods  ;  but  a 
monopoly  of  corn,  supported  by  the  riches  and 
power  of  the  minister,  was  considered  as  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  second.  The  popular  discontent, 
after  it  hud  long  circulated  in  whispers,  broke  out 
in  the  assembled  circus.  The  people  quitted  their 
favourite  amusements,  for  the  more  delicious  plea- 
sure of  revenge,  rushed  in  crowds  towards  a  palace 


X  One  of  these  dear.bouyht  promotions  occasioned  a  current  bon 
mot,  tliat  Julius  Solon  was  banished  into  the  senate. 

y  Dion  (I.  Ixxii.  p.  12,  I.t.)  observes,  that  no  freedman  liad  possessed 
riches  erjual  to  those  of  Cleander.  The  fortune  of  Pallas  amounted, 
however,  to  upwards  of  five  and  twenty  hundred  thousand  pounds; 
ter  ntillie,^. 

r.  Dion,  I.  Ixxii.  p.  12.  13.  Herodian,  1.  i.  p.  20.  Hist.  August,  p.  .^2. 
These  baths  were  situated  near  the  Porta  Capeiia.  See  Nardini  Roma 
Antiea,  p.  79.  i*  I  list.  August,  p.  43. 

b  Herodian,  I.  i.  p.  28.  Dion,  I.  Ixxii.  p.  1215.  The  latter  siys,  that 
two  thon.sand  personsdied  every  day  at  Rome,  durinj;  a  considerable 
It.i^lhof  lirtie. 
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in  the  suburbs,  one  of  the  emperor's  retirements, 
and  demanded,  witli  anarry  clamours,  the  head  of 
the  public  enemy.  Oleander,  who  commanded  the 
pra-torian  2:uards,'  ordered  a  body  of  cavalry  to 
sally  forth,  and  disperse  the  seditious  multitude. 
The  multitude  fled  with  precipitation  towards  the 
city ;  several  were  slain,  and  many  more  were 
trampled  to  death :  but  when  the  cavalry  entered 
the  streets,  their  pursuit  was  checked  by  a  shower 
of  stones  and  darts  from  the  roofs  and  «  indows  of 
the  houses.  The  foot  guards,''  who  had  been  long 
jealous  of  the  prerogatives  and  insolence  of  the 
pra-torian  cavalry,  embraced  the  party  of  the  people. 
The  tumult  became  a  regular  engagement,  and 
threatened  a  general  massacre.  The  prictorians, 
at  length,  gave  way,  oppressed  with  numbers  ;  and 
the  tide  of  popular  fury  returned  with  redoubled 
violence  against  the  gates  of  the  palace,  where 
Commodus  lay.  dissolved  in  luxury,  and  alone 
unconscious  of  the  civil  war.  It  was  death  to  ap- 
proach his  person  with  the  unwelcotne  news.  He 
would  have  perished  in  this  supine  security,  had 
not  two  women,  his  elder  sister  Fadilla,  and  Mar- 
cia,  the  most  favoured  of  his  concubines,  ventured 
to  break  into  his  presence.  Bathed  in  tears,  and 
with  dishevelled  hair,  they  threw  themselves  at  his 
feet;  and  with  all  the  pressing  eloquence  of  fear, 
discovered  to  the  aflrighted  emperor,  the  crimes  of 
the  minister,  the  rage  of  the  people,  and  the  im- 
pending ruin,  which,  in  a  few  minutes,  w  ould  burst 
over  his  palace  and  person.  Commodus  started  from 
his  dream  of  pleasure,  and  commanded  that  the  head 
of  Oleander  should  be  thrown  out  to  the  people.  The 
desired  spectacle  instantly  appeased  the  tumult; 
and  the  son  of  Marcus  might  even  yet  have  regained 
the  aft'ection  and  confidence  of  his  subjects.' 
_.    ,        ,  But  every  sentiment  of  virtue  and 

Diss^ilille  pica-  •' 

sure!  of  Cora,  humanity  was  extinct  in  the  mind  of 
Oommodus.  Whilst  he  thus  abandoned 
the  reins  of  empire  to  these  unworthy  favourites, 
he  valued  nothing  in  sovereign  power,  except  the 
unbounded  licence  of  indulging  his  sensual  appe- 
tites. His  hours  were  spent  in  a  seraglio  of  three 
hundred  l)eautiful  women,  and  as  many  boys,  of 
every  rank,  and  of  every  province  ;  and,  wherever 
the  arts  of  seduction  proved  ineffectual,  the  brutal 
lover  had  recourse  to  violence.  The  ancient '  his- 
torians have  expatiated  on  these  abandoned  scenes 
of  prostitution,  which  scorned  every  restraint  of 
nature  or  modesty  ;  but  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
translate  their  loo  faithful  descriptions  into  the  de- 
cency of  modern  language.  The  intervals  of  lust 
were  filled  up  with  the  basest  amusements.  The  in- 

c  Tuncque  primuni  tres  pra?fccti  praetorio  fuere :  inter  quos  liltcr- 
tinus.  From  wiiue  rrniaiiis  <if  nioilesty,  Cleander  declined  (he  tillc, 
whilst  lie  assumed  tlie  powers,  of  pr;ptorian  prefect.  As  the  other 
freednien  were  styled,  from  tlieir  several  departments,  a  rationihus, 
ab  P'^ittlolis ;  Cleander  railed  himself  «  pu^ioHf,  as  intrnsted  with  the 
defence  of  his  master's  person.  Salniasius  and  Casaubon  seem  to  have 
talked  very  idly  upon  thispassai^e. 

<t  '0(  Trit  Tr,>\(cii?  7r(f'»i  ^poTiiijTin.  Herodian,  1.  i.  p.  31.  It  isdoiiht- 
ful  whether  he  n)eans  the  prtetorian  infantry,  or  the  cohorle  urbana", 
a  body  of  six  thousand  men,  but  whose  ratik  and  discipline  were  not 
eflual  to  their  numbers.  Neither  Tillemont  nor  AVotton  choose  to 
decide  this  (|Ueslion. 

t  Diourassins,  1.  Ixxii.  p.  1115.  Herodian,  1.  i.  p.  3-2.  Hist.  Aug;,  p.  48. 


fluenceof  apoliteage,  and  the  labour  h,s  ignorance 
of  an, attentive  education,  had  never  and  low  simrts. 
been  able  to  infuse  into  his  rude  and  brutish  mind 
the  least  tincture  of  learning  ;  and  he  was  the  first 
of  the  Roman  emperors  totally  devoid  of  taste  for 
the  pleasures  of  the  understanding.  Nero  himself 
excelled,  or  affected  to  excel,  in  the  elegant  arts  of 
music  and  poetry  ;  nor  should  we  despise  his  pur- 
suits, had  he  not  converted  the  pleasing  relaxation 
of  a  leisure  hour  into  the  serious  business  and  am- 
bition of  bis  life.  But  Commodus,  from  his  earliest 
infancy,  discovered  an  aversion  to  whatever  was 
rational  or  liberal,  and  a  fond  attachment  to  the 
amusements  of  the  populace  ;  the  sports  of  the  cir- 
cus and  amphitheatre,  the  combats  of  gladiators, 
and  the  hunting  of  wild  beasts.  The  masters  in 
every  branch  of  learning,  whom  Marcus  provided 
for  his  son,  were  heard  with  inattention  and  disgust ; 
whilst  the  Moors  and  Parthians,  who  taught  him  to 
dart  the  javelin  and  to  shoot  with  the  bow,  found  a 
disciple  who  delighted  in  his  application,  and  soon 
equalled  the  most  skilful  of  his  instructors,  in  the 
steadiness  of  the  eye,  and  the  dexterity  of  the  hand. 
The  servile  crowd,  whose  fortune  Huotingof wild 
depended  on  their  master's  vices,  ap-  beasts. 
plauded  these  ignoble  pursuits.  The  perfidious 
voice  of  flattery  reminded  him,  that  by  exploits  of 
the  same  nature,  by  the  defeat  of  the  Nema>an  lion, 
and  the  slaughter  of  the  wild  boar  of  Erymanthus, 
the  Grecian  Hercules  had  acquired  a  place  among 
the  gods,  and  an  immortal  memory  among  men. 
They  only  forgot  to  observe,  that,  in  the  first  ages  of 
society,  when  the  fiercer  animals  often  dispute  with 
man  the  possession  of  an  unsettled  country,  a  suc- 
cessful war  against  those  savages  is  one  of  the  most 
innocent  and  beneficial  labours  of  heroism.  In  the 
civilized  state  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  wild  beasts 
had  long  since  retired  from  the  face  of  man,  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  populous  cities.  To  surprise  them 
in  their  solitary  haunts,  and  to  transport  them  to 
Rome,  that  they  might  be  slain  in  pomp  by  the  hand 
of  an  emperor,  was  an  enterprise  equally  ridiculous 
for  the  prince,  and  oppressive  for  the  people.?  Igno- 
rant of  these  distinctions,  Commodus  eagerly  em- 
braced the  glorious  resemblance,  and  styled  himself 
(as  we  still  readon  his  medals")  the  Roman  Hercules. 
The  club  and  the  lion's  hide  were  placed  by  the  side 
of  the  throne,  amongst  the  ensigns  of  sovereignty ; 
and  statues  were  erected,  in  which  Commodus  was 
represented  in  the  character,  and  «  ith  tlic  attributes, 
of  the  god,  whose  valour  and  dexterity  he  endea- 
voured to  emulate  in  the  daily  course  of  his  ferocious 
amusements.' 

f  Sororibiis  suis  constiipratis.  Ipsas  concnbinas  suassuh  oculis  snis 
stuprari  jnlM'bat.  Nee  irruentiiim  in  seiiivenilm  carebat  infamifi,  oniui 
parte  corporis  atijiie  ore  ill  sexuni  utruinoiiepollulus.  Hist.  Aiij:.  p.  47. 

p  The  African  lions,  when  pressed  by  liuii;rer,  infested  the  open  ril. 
laaesand  cultivated  eoiintry;  and  they  infested  them  with  impunity. 
The  royal  beast  was  reserved  for  the  pleasures  of  the  emperor  and  the 
capital";  and  the  unf,irtniiale  peasant  who  killed  uiie  of  them,  though 
in  his  own  defence,  incurred  a  very  heavy  penalty.  This  extraordinary 
pniite-lmr  wasmitiirated  by  Honorius,  and  tinally  repealed  by  Justiniuu. 
Codex  Tlieodos  torn.  v.  p.  !>2.  et  Comment,  (iolhofred. 

ti  Spanlieiiii  de  Niiniismat    Dissertat.  xii  tnin.  ii.  p.  493. 

i  IVion.  I.  Ixxii.  p.  1316.     Hist.  Ausu^l.  p.  49. 
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,  ,.  Elated  with  these  praises,  which  gra- 
i.kys  hi«  skill  in  dually  cxtinpuisbcd  the  innate  sense 
of  shame,  Coramodus  resolved  to  ex- 
hibit, before  the  eyes  of  the  Roman  people,  those 
exercises,  which  till  then  he  had  decently  conlined 
witliin  the  walls  of  his  palace,  and  to  the  presence 
of  a  few  favourites.  On  the  appointed  day,  the  va- 
rious motives  of  flattery,  fear,  and  curiosity,  attracted 
to  the  aniphitlieatre  an  innumerable  multitude  of 
spectators  ;  and  some  degree  of  applause  was  de- 
servedly bestowed  on  the  uncommon  skill  of  the 
imperial  performer.  Whether  he  aimed  at  tlie  head 
or  heart  of  the  animal,  the  wound  was  alike  certain 
and  mortal.  With  arrows  whose  point  was  shaped 
into  tlie  form  of  a  crescent,  Connnodus  often  inter- 
cepted the  rapid  career,  and  cut  asunder  the  long 
bony  neck,  of  the  o.strich.''  A  panther  was  let  loose  ; 
and  the  archer  waited  till  he  had  leaped  upon  a 
trembling  malefactor.  In  the  same  instant  the  shaft 
flew,  the  beast  dropped  dead,  and  the  man  remained 
unhurt.  The  dens  of  the  amphitheatre  disgorged  at 
once  a  hundred  lions ;  a  hundred  darts  from  the 
unerring  hand  of  Commodus  laid  them  dead  as  they 
ran  raging  round  \he  arena.  Neither  the  huge  hulk 
of  the  elephant,  nor  the  scaly  hide  of  the  rhinoceros, 
could  defend  them  from  his  stroke.  ^Ethiopia  and 
India  yielded  their  most  extraordinary  productions  ; 
and  several  animals  were  slain  in  tlie  amphitheatre, 
wliich  had  been  seen  only  in  the  representations  of 
art,  or  perhaps  of  fancy.'  In  all  these  exhibitions, 
the  securest  precautions  were  used  to  protect  the 
Roman  Hercules  from  tlie  desperate  spring  of  any 
savage,  who  might  possibly  disregard  the  dignity 
of  the  emperor,  and  the  sanctity  of  the  god."' 
Acu  as  a  Giaili-       But  the  meanest  of  the  populace 

''^°''  were  affected  with  shame  and  indigna- 
tion when  they  beheld  their  sovereign  enter  the  li.sts 
as  a  gladiator,  and  glory  in  a  profession  which  the 
laws  and  maimers  of  the  Romans  had  branded  «ith 
the  justest  note  of  infamy."  He  chose  the  habit  and 
arms  of  the  Scciitor,  whose  combat  with  the  lielia- 
rius  fonned  one  of  the  most  lively  scenes  in  the 
bloody  sports  of  the  amphitheatre.  The  Hecutor  was 
armed  with  an  helmet,  sword,  and  buckler ;  his 
naked  antagonist  had  only  a  large  net  and  a  trident ; 
with  the  one  he  endeavoured  to  entangle,  with  the 
other  to  despatch,  his  enemy.  If  he  missed  the 
first  throw,  be  was  obliged  to  fly  from  the  pursuit 
of  the  Secular,  till  he  had  prepared  his  net  for  a 
second  cast."       The  emperor  fought  in  this  charac- 

k  The  ostrich's  neck  is  three  feet  long,  and  composed  of  seventeen 
vcrtebrw.     See  BnfToii,  Hist.  Naturelle, 

1  Commodus  killed  a  camelopardalis  or  giraflFe,  (Dion.  1.  Ixxii.  p. 
12II.)  the  tallest,  the  most  gentle,  and  the  most  useless  of  the  large 
C|Uadrnpeds.  This  siii;;ular  animal,  a  native  only  of  the  interior  parts 
of  Africa,  has  not  been  seen  in  Eiirojic  since  tlie  revival  of  letters  ;  and 
thou(;h  M.  de  Bulfoii  (Hist.  Nalurelle,  torn,  xiii.)  h.'is  endeavoured  to 
describe,  he  has  not  ventured  todelnieate,  the  giratfe. 

m   Herodian,  I.  i    p.  t>7.     Hist.  August,  p.  .W. 

>i  The  virtuous  and  even  the  wise  princes  forbade  the  senators  and 
knights  to  embrace  this  scandalous  profession,  under  pain  of  infamy,  or 
what  was  more  dreaded  by  those  protli;.'ate  wretches,  of  exile.  The 
tyrants  allured  tliem  to  dishonour  by  threats  and  rewards.  Nero  once 
produced,  in  the  arena,  forty  .senators  and  sixty  knights.  See  Lipsius, 
Saturnalia,  1.  ii.  c.  2.  lie  has  happily  corrected  a  passof^e  of  Suetonius, 
in  Nerone,  c.  12. 

o  Linsius,  1.  ii.  c.  7,  8,  .Tuveual,  in  the  eighth  satire,  gives  a  pictur- 
c«()ue  description  of  this  coiDbat.  - 


ter  seven  hundred  and  thirty-live  several  times. 
These  glorious  achievements  were  carefully  record- 
ed in  the  public  acts  of  the  empire ;  and  that  he 
might  omit  no  circumstance  of  infamy,  he  received 
from  tlic  conunon  fund  of  gladiators,  a  stipend  so 
exorbitant,  tliat  it  became  a  new  and  most  ignomi- 
nious tax  upon  the  Roman  people. p  It  may  be 
easily  supposed,  that  in  these  engagements  the 
master  of  the  world  was  always  successful  :  in  the 
ampli  itiieatrc  his  victories  were  not  often  sanguinary  . 
but  when  he  exercised  his  skill  in  the  school  of  gla- 
diators, or  his  own  palace,  his  wretched  antagonists 
were  frequently  honoured  with  a  mortal  wound  from 
the  hand  of  Commodus,  and  obliged  to  seal  their 
llattery  with  their  blood.'i  He  now  His  infamy  and 
disdained  the  appellation  of  Hercules.  "'""''K""". 
The  name  of  Paulus,  a  celebrated  Setuttor,  was  the 
only  onew  Inch  delighted  his  ear.  It  was  inscribed  on 
his  colossal  statues,  and  repeated  in  the  redoubled 
acclamations'^  of  the  mournful  and  applauding 
.senate.'  Claudius  Ponipeianus,  the  virtuous  hus- 
band of  Lucilla,  was  the  only  .senator  who  asserted 
the  honour  of  his  rank.  As  a  father,  he  permitted 
bis  sons  to  consult  their  safety  by  attending  the  am- 
phitheatre. As  a  Roman,  he  declared,  that  his  oh  n 
life  was  in  the  emperor's  hands,  but  that  he  would 
never  behold  the  son  of  Marcus  piostitufing  his 
person  and  dignity.  Notwithstanding  his  manly 
resolution,  Pompeianus  escaped  the  resentment  of 
the  tyrant,  and,  with  his  honour,  bad  the  good  for- 
tune to  preserve  his  life.' 

Commodus  had  now  attained  the  summit  of  vice 
and  infamy.  Amidst  the  acclamations  of  a  flattering 
court,  he  was  unable  to  disguise  from  himself,  that 
he  had  deserved  the  contempt  and  hatred  of  every 
man  of  sense  and  virtue  in  his  empire.  His  fero- 
cious spirit  was  irritated  by  the  con.sciousness  of 
that  hatred,  by  the  envy  of  every  kind  of  merit,  by 
the  just  apprehension  of  danger,  and  by  the  habit 
of  slaughter,  which  he  contracted  in  his  daily 
amusements.  History  has  preserved  a  long  list  of 
consular  senators  .sacrificed  to  his  wanton  suspicion, 
which  sought  out,  with  peculiar  anxiety,  those  un- 
fortunate persons  connected,  however  Conspiracy  of 
remotely,  with  the  family  of  the  An-  '''"  ^o""-'^'"^'- 
tonines,  without  sparing  even  the  ministers  of  his 
crimes  or  pleasures."  His  cruelty  proved  at  last 
fatal  to  himself.  He  had  shed  with  impunity  the 
noblest  blood  of  Rome  :  he  perished  as  soon  as  he 
was  dreaded  by  his  own  domestics.     Marcia,  his 

p  Hist.  August,  p.  50.  Dion,  1.  Ixxii.  p.  1220.  He  received  for  each 
time,  decies,  about  SDOOl.  sterling'. 

q  Victor  tells  u.s,  that  Commodus  only  allowed  his  antagonists  a  leaden 
weapon,  dreadiiit;'  most  probably  the  consequences  of  their  despair. 

t  They  were  obli;>ed  to  repeat  six  hundred  and  twenty-six  times, 
PaulUHjirnl  of  the  Seculars,  &c, 

«  T)i<>n,  1.  Ixxii.  p.  1221.     lie  sjieaks  of  his  own  baseness  and  dani^er. 

t  lie  mixed  however  some  prudence  with  his  courage,  and  pa,ssed  the 
greatest  part  of  his  time  in  a  country  retirement ;  alleging  his  advanced 
age,  and  the  weakness  of  his  eyes.  "  I  never  saw  him  in  the  senate," 
says  Dion,  "except  during  tlie  short  reign  of  Pertiiiax."  All  his 
iniirmities  had  suddenly  left  him,  and  they  returned  as  suihlenly 
upon  the  murder  of  that  excellent  jiriuce,  Dion,  I.  Ixxiii.  p. 
1227. 

11  The  pra^fects  were  changed  almost  hourly  or  daily;  and  the 
caprice  of  Commodus  was  often  fatal  to  bis  most  favoured  chamber- 
lains.    Hist.  Au;;U8t.  p.  46,  51. 


CHAP.  T\\ 

favourite  concubine,  Eclectus  his  chamberlain,  and 
Lsetus  his  praetorian  pra?tect,  alarmed  by  the  fate  of 
their  companions  and  predecessor,  resolved  to  pre- 
vent the  destruction  which  every  hour  hung;  over 
their  heads,  either  from  the  mad  caprice  of  the 
tyrant,  or  the  sudden  indiguation  of  the  people. 
Marcia  seized  the  occasion  of  presenting  a  draught 
of  wine  to  her  lover,  after  he  had  fatigued  himself 

Draih  of  Com-   with  hunting  some  wild  beasts.    Com- 
A"v)"'m     '"•"'"S  retired  to  sleep  ;  but  whilst  he 

3ist  December,  was  labouring  with  the  effects  of  poison 
and  drunkenness,  a  robust  youth,  by  profession  a 
wrestler,  entered  his  chamber,  and  strangled  him 
without  resistance.  The  body  was  secretly  conveyed 
out  of  the  palace,  before  the  least  suspicion  was 
entertained  in  the  city,  or  even  in  the  court,  of  the 
emperor's  death.  Such  was  the  fate  of  the  son  of 
Marcus,  and  so  easy  was  it  to  destroy  a  hated  tjTant, 
who,  by  the  artilicial  powers  of  government,  had 
oppressed,  during  thirteen  years,  so  many  millions 
of  subjects,  each  of  whom  was  equal  to  their  master 
in  personal  strength  and  personal  abilities." 
Choice  of  Perti.  The  measures  of  the  conspirators 
Dax  for  emperor,  ^g^g  conducted  with  the  deliberate 
coolness  and  celerity  which  the  greatness  of  the 
occasion  required.  They  resolved  instantly  to  fill 
the  vacant  throne  with  an  emperor,  w  hose  character 
would  justify  and  maintain  the  action  that  had  been 
committed.  They  fixed  on  Pcrtinax,  pncfect  of 
the  city,  an  ancient  senator  of  consular  rank,  whose 
conspicuous  merit  had  broke  through  the  obscurity 
of  his  birth,  and  raised  him  to  the  first  honours  of 
the  state.  He  had  successively  governed  most  of 
the  provinces  of  the  empire ;  and  in  all  his  great 
employments,  military  as  well  as  civil,  he  had  uni- 
formly distinguished  himself  by  the  firmness,  the 
prudence,  and  the  integrity  of  his  conduct.y  He 
now  remained  almost  alone  of  tlie  friends  and 
ministers  of  Marcus ;  and  when,  at  a  late  hour  of 
the  night,  he  was  awakened  with  the  news,  that  the 
chamberlain  and  the  praefect  were  at  his  door,  he 
received  them  with  intrepid  resignation,  and  desired 
tliey  would  execute  their  master's  orders.  Instead 
of  death,  they  offered  him  the  throne  of  the  Roman 
world.  During  some  moments  he  distrusted  their 
intentions  and  assurances.  Convinced  at  length  of 
the  death  of  Comraodus,  he  accepted  the  purple 
with  a  sincere  reluctance,  the  natural  effect  of  his 
knowledge  both  of  the  duties  and  of  the  dangers  of 
the  supreme  rank."^ 

Heisacknow-  Lretus  Conducted  without  delay  his 

''pfstomn"      ^'^^  emperor  to  tlie  camp  of  the  pr;<>- 

guards;        torians,   diffusing  at  the   same   time 

through  the  city  a  seasonable  report  that  Commo- 

X  Dion,  I.  Ixxii.  p.  1222.     Heroiiian.  I.  i.  p.  4.1.     Hist.  August,  p.  .Vi. 

y  Pertinax  was  a  native  of  Alba  Poinpcia,  in  I*iedmont.  and  son  of  a 
timber  mercliant.  Tlie  order  of  liis  einployinents  (it  is  marked  by^^ipi- 
tolinus)  well  deserves  to  be  sec  down,  as  expressive  of  the  form  of  govern, 
ment  and  manners  of  the  a^e.  I.  He  was  a  centnrion.  2.  Pra.|ectnfa 
cohort  in  Syria,  in  the  Parthian  war,  and  in  Britain.  .1.  He  obt.-iined 
an  -4/a,  or  squadron  of  horse,  in  MieMa.     4.  He  was  cmnmiwary  of 

Iirovisionson  the  /l£rni[ian  way.  5.  He  ei>nimanded  the  ileet  upon  the 
thine.  6.  He  was  procurator  of  Dacia,  with  a  salary  of  about  IlHHil. 
a  year.  7.  He  commanded  tlie  veterans  of  a  Ie;;ion.  8.  He  obtained  the 
rank  of  a  senator.     'J.  Of  prwlor.     10.  With  the  command  of  the  (irst 
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dus  died  suddenly  of  an  apoplexy ;  and  that  the 
virtuous  Pertinax  had  already  succeeded  to  the 
throne.  The  guards  were  rather  surprised  than 
pleased  with  the  suspicious  death  of  a  prince,  whose 
indulgence  and  liberality  they  alone  had  experi- 
enced ;  but  the  emergency  of  the  occasion,  the 
authority  of  their  pra'fect,  the  reputation  of  Perti- 
nax, and  the  clamours  of  the  people,  obliged  them 
to  stifle  their  secret  discontents,  to  accept  the  dona- 
tive promised  of  the  new  emperor,  to  swear  alle- 
giance to  him,  and  with  joyful  acclamations  and 
laurels  in  their  hands  to  conduct  him  to  the  senate- 
house,  that  the  military  consent  might  be  ratified  by 
the  civil  authority. 

This  important  night  was  now  far  ^^^^y  the  senate, 
spent;  with  the  dawn  of  day,  and  the 
commencement  of  the  new  year,  the 
senators  expected  a  summons  to  attend  an  igno- 
minious ceremony.  In  spite  of  all  remonstrances, 
even  of  those  of  his  creatures,  who  yet  preserved 
any  regard  for  prudence  or  decency,  Commodus 
had  resolved  to  pass  the  night  in  the  gladiators' 
school,  and  from  thence  to  take  possession  of  the 
consulship,  in  the  habit  and  with  the  attendance  of 
that  infamous  crew.  On  a  sudden,  before  the  break 
of  day,  the  senate  was  called  together  in  the  temple 
of  Concord,  to  meet  the  guards,  and  to  ratify  the 
election  of  a  new  emperor.  For  a  few  minutes  they 
sat  in  silent  suspense,  doubtful  of  their  unexpected 
deliverance,  and  suspicious  of  the  cruel  artifices  of 
Commodus  ;  but  when  at  length  they  were  assured 
that  the  tyrant  was  no  more,  they  resigned  them- 
selves to  all  the  transports  of  joy  and  indignation. 
Pertinax,  who  modestly  represented  the  meanne.ss 
of  his  extraction,  and  pointed  out  several  coble 
senators  more  deserving  than  himself  of  the  empire, 
was  constrained  by  their  dutiful  violence  to  ascend 
the  throne,  and  received  all  the  titles  of  imperial 
povicr,  confirmed  by  the  most  sincere  vows  of  fide- 
litv.     The  memory  of  Commodus  was   „, 

.  The  memory  of 

branded  with  eternal  infamy.  The  Commodus  de- 
names  of  tyrant,  of  gladiator,  of  public  ■  "^  '"  ■"  °" 
enemy,  resounded  in  every  corner  of  the  house. 
They  decreed,  in  tumultuous  votes,  that  his  honours 
should  be  reversed,  his  titles  erased  from  the  public 
monuments,  his  statues  thrown  down,  his  body 
dragged  with  a  hook  into  the  stripping-roora  of  the 
gladiators,  to  satiate  the  public  fury ;  and  they  ex- 
pressed some  indignation  against  those  officious 
servants  who  had  already  presumed  to  screen 
his  remains  from  the  justice  of  the  senate.  But 
Pertinax  could  not  refuse  those  last  rites  to  the 
memory  of  Marcus,  and  the  tears  of  his  first  pro- 
tector  Claudius    Porapeianus,  who  lamented   the 

lesion  in  Uha.tia  and  Noricum.  II.  He  was  consul  about  tlir  year  113. 
12.  He  attended  Marcus  into  the  east.  13.  He  commanded  an  army 
on  the  Danube.  1-1.  He  was  consular  Icsatc  of  iMn.',sia.  15.  Of  Dacia. 
16  Of  Syria.  17.  Of  Hritain.  IS.  He  il.id  the  care  of  the  public  pro- 
visions at  Rome.  19.  He  was  proconsul  of  AtVica.  20.  Pra-fecl  of 
the  city.  Herodian  (I.  i,  p.  -18.)  ones  justice  to  his  disinterested  spirit ; 
but  Caiiitoliniis.  who  collected  every  popular  riuuour,  charges  him  with 
a  great  tortune  acquired  by  bribery  ann  coiruption. 

r.  .Inliaii,  in  the  Cxsu?,  taxes  hiiu  with  being  accessary  to  the  death 
of  Conimoilus. 
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cruel  i'ute  ol'  liis  brother-in-law,  and  lamented  .still 
more  tliat  he  had  deserved  it.'' 

LcpljuriBdiciion      Thcse   eH'u.sions   of    impotent    rape 
ovir'thil'i'iMl^r.    against   a   dead   emperor,  whom   the 
""■  senate  had  flattered  when  alive  with 

the  most  a'ujeet  servility,  betniyid  a  just  but  un- 
generous spirit  of  revenfje.  The  k'sality  of  these 
decrees  was  how  ever  supported  by  the  principals  of 
the  imperial  eunstitutioii.  To  censure,  to  depose, 
or  to  punish  with  death,  the  lirst  magistrate  of  the 
republic,  who  had  abused  his  delegated  trust,  was 
the  ancient  and  undoubted  prerogative  of  the  Roman 
senate ;''  but  that  feeble  a.s.sembly  was  obliged  to 
content  itself  with  inllictinn;  on  a  fallen  tyrant  that 
public  justice,  from  which,  during  his  life  and  reign, 
he  had  been  shielded  by  the  strong  arm  of  military 
despotism. 

Virtues  of  Per-        Pertinax  found  a  nobler  way  of  con- 
timix.  demning   his   predecessor's   memory  ; 

by  the  contrast  of  his  own  virtues  with  the  vices  of 
Commodus.  On  the  day  of  his  accession,  he  re- 
signed over  to  his  wife  and  son  his  whole  private 
fortune  ;  that  they  might  have  no  pretence  to  solicit 
favours  at  the  expense  of  the  state.  He  refused  to 
flatter  the  vanity  of  the  former  with  the  title  of 
Augusta  ;  or  to  corrupt  the  inexperienced  youth  of 
the  latter  by  the  rank  of  Ca-sar.  Accurately  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  duties  of  a  parent  and  those 
of  a  sovereign,  he  educated  his  son  with  a  severe 
simplicity,  which,  while  it  gave  him  no  assured 
prospect  of  the  throne,  might  in  time  have  rendered 
him  w  ortliy  of  it.  In  public,  the  behaviour  of  Per- 
tinax was  grave  and  affable.  He  lived  with  the 
virtuous  part  of  the  senate,  (and,  in  a  private  station, 
lie  had  been  acquainted  with  the  true  character  of 
each  individual,)  v\ithout  either  pride  or  jealousy  ; 
considered  them  as  friends  and  companions,  with 
v>  horn  he  had  shared  tlie  dangers  of  the  tyranny,  and 
with  whom  he  wished  to  enjoy  the  security  of  the 
present  time.  He  very  frequently  invited  them  to 
familiar  entertainments,  the  frugality  of  which  was 
ridiculed  by  those,  who  remembered  and  regretted 
the  luxurious  prodigality  of  Commodus.'^ 
II. endeavour, to  To  heal,  as  far  as  it  was  possible, 
reform  tiic  state,  j^g  wounds  inflicted  by  the  hand  of 
tyranny,  was  the  pleasing,  but  melancholy,  task  of 
Pertinax.  The  innocent  victims,  who  yet  survived, 
were  recalled  from  exile,  released  from  prison,  and 
restored  to  the  full  possession  of  their  honours  and 
fortunes.  The  unburied  bodies  of  murdered  senat- 
ors (for  the  cruelty  of  Commodus  endeavoured  to 
extend  itself  beyond  death)  were  deposited  in  the 
sepulchres  of  their  ancestors  ;  their  memory  was 
justified  ;  and  every  consolation  was  bestowed  on 
their  ruined  and  afflicted  families.     Among  these 


n  Capitolinu!)  Rives  us  tlic  particulars  of  these  tumultuary  votes, 
wliicli  were  moved  l>y  one  senator,  and  repeated,  or  ratlier  chanted,  by 
til'-  whole  body.     Hist,  August,  p.  .52. 

b  The  senate  condemned  Nero  to  be  put  to  death  more  mojorum. 
Sueton.  e.  49. 

c  Dion  {I.  Ixxiii.  p.  122.3.)  speaks  of  these  entertainments,  as  a  senator 
who  liadsu))ped  with  the  emperor.  Capilolinus  (Hist.  Au:;ust.  p.  .SN,) 
like  a  slave,  who  liad  received  hisinlelligenre  from  one  of  the  scuMions. 

(1  Peciea.     T)ie  bluiueleKS  ecouomy  of  Pius  left  his  successors  a 


consolations,  one  of  the  most  grateful  was  the 
punishment  of  the  Delators  ;  the  common  enemies 
of  their  master,  of  virtue,  and  of  their  country.  Yet 
even  in  the  inquisition  of  these  legal  assassins, 
Pertinax  |)roceeded  with  a  steady  temper,  which 
gave  every  thing  to  justice,  and  nothing  to  popular 
prejudice  and  resentment. 

The  liiiancos  of  the  state  demanded  His  regulations, 
flic  most  vigilant  care  of  the  emperor.  Though 
every  measure  of  injustice  and  extortion  had  been 
adopted,  which  could  collect  the  property  of  the 
subject  into  the  coffers  of  the  prince  ;  the  rapacious- 
ness  of  Commodus  had  been  so  very  inadequate  to 
his  extravagance,  that,  upon  his  death,  no  more  than 
eight  tliousand  pounds  were  found  in  the  exhausted 
treasury,''  to  defray  the  current  expenses  of  govern- 
ment, and  to  discharge  the  pressing  demand  of  a 
liberal  donative,  which  the  new  emperor  had  been 
obliged  to  promise  the  prictorian  gtiards.  Vet 
under  these  distressed  circumstances,  Pertinax  had 
the  generous  firmness  to  remit  all  the  oppressive 
taxes  invented  by  Commodus,  and  to  cancel  all  the 
unjust  claims  of  the  treasury  ;  declaring  in  a  decree 
of  the  senate,  "  that  he  was  better  satisfied  to  ad- 
minister a  poor  republic  with  innocence,  than  to 
acquire  riches  by  the  ways  of  tyranny  and  disho- 
nour." Economy  and  industry  he  considered  as 
the  pure  and  genuine  sources  of  wealth  ;  and  from 
them  he  soon  derived  a  copious  supply  for  the  pub- 
lic necessities.  The  expense  of  the  houseliold  was 
immediately  reduced  to  one  half.  All  the  instru- 
ments of  luxury,  Pertinax  exposed  to  public  auc- 
tion,' gold  and  silver  plate,  chariots  of  a  singular 
construction,  a  superfluous  wardrobe  of  silk  and 
embroidery,  and  a  great  number  of  beautiful  slaves 
of  both  sexes ;  excepting  only,  with  attentive  hu- 
manity, those  who  were  born  in  a  state  of  freedom, 
and  had  been  ravished  from  the  arms  of  their  w  eep- 
ing  parents.  At  the  same  time  that  he  obliged  the 
worthless  favourites  of  the  tyrant  to  resign  a  part  of 
their  ill-gotten  wealth,  he  satisfied  the  just  creditors 
of  the  state,  and  unexpectedly  discharged  the  long 
arrears  of  honest  .services.  He  removed  tlie  oppress- 
ive restrictions  which  had  been  laid  upon  com- 
merce, and  granted  all  the  uncultivated  lands  in 
Italy  and  the  provinces  to  those  who  would  improve 
(hem  ;  with  an  exemption  from  tribute,  during  the 
term  of  ten  years.' 

Such  an  uniform  conduct  had  al- 
ready secured  to  Pertinax  the  noblest 
reward  of  a  sovereign,  the  love  and  esteem  of  his 
people.  Those  who  remembered  the  virtues  of 
Marcus  were  happy  to  contemplate  in  their  new 
emperor  the  features  of  that  bright  original  ;  and 
flattered  themselves,  that  they  should  long  enjoy  the 

treasure  of  vicies  septies  viitUes,  above  two  and  twenty  millions  ster- 
ling;.    Dion,  1.  Ixxiii   p.  1211. 

e  Re-oiiles  the  design  of  eonvertins  Ihese  useless  ornaments  into 
money,  Dion  (1.  Ixxiii.  p.  1229.)  assigns  two  secret  motives  of  Pirlinax, 
He  wished  to  expose  the  vices  of  Commodus,  and  to  discover  by  the 
piirehasei's  those  who  most  resembled  liiin. 

f  Thouah  Capilolinus  has  picked  up  many  idle  tales  of  the  private 
life  nf  Pertinax,  he  joins  with  Dion  and  Herodian  in  admiring  his 
public  conduct. 


and  popularity. 
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benign  influence  of  his  administration.  A  hastj- 
zeal  to  reform  the  corrupted  state,  accompanied 
with  less  prudence  than  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  years  and  experience  of  Pertiiiax,  proved 
fatal  to  himself  and  to  his  country.  His  honest  in- 
discretion united  against  him  the  servile  crowd,  who 
found  their  private  benefit  in  the  public  disorders, 
and  who  preferred  the  favour  of  a  tyrant  to  the  in- 
exorable equality  of  the  laws.s 

Disrontent of  Amidst  the  general  joy,  the  sullen 
the  prsionao^  ^^^  ^^^^^.  Countenance  of  the  pra^o- 
rian  guards  betrayed  their  inward  dissatisfaction. 
They  had  reluctantly  submitted  to  Pertinax  :  they 
dreaded  the  strictness  of  the  ancient  discipline, 
which  he  was  preparing  to  restore  ;  and  they  re- 
gretted the  licence  of  the  former  reign.  Their 
discontents  were  secretly  fomented  by  La;-tus  their 
pr.iefect,  who  found,  when  it  was  too  late,  that  his 
new  emperor  would  reward  a  servant,  but  would 
not  be  ruled  by  a  favourite.  On  the  third  day  of 
his  reign,  the  soldiers  seized  on  a  noble  senator, 
with  design  to  carry  him  to  the  camp,  and  to  invest 
him  with  the  imperial  purple.  Instead  of  being 
dazzled  by  the  dangerous  honour,  the  afl"rightcd 
victim  escaped  from  their  violence,  and  took  refuge 
A  consfiinicy  pre-  at  the  feet  of  Pertinax.  A  short  time 
'^"'  ■  afterwards,  Sosius  Falco,  one  of  the 
consuls  of  the  year,  a  rash  youth,i>  but  of  an  ancient 
and  opulent  family,  listened  to  the  voice  of  ambi- 
tion ;  and  a  conspiracy  was  fonned  during  a  short 
absence  of  Pertinax,  which  was  crushed  by  his  sud- 
den return  to  Rome,  and  his  resolute  behaviour. 
Falco  was  on  the  point  of  being  justly  condemned 
to  death  as  a  public  enemy,  had  he  not  been  saved 
by  the  earnest  and  sincere  entreaties  of  the  injured 
emperor;  who  conjured  the  senate,  that  the  purity 
of  his  reign  might  not  be  stained  by  the  blood  even 
of  a  guilty  senator. 
Murdfr  of  Per-       These  disappointments  served  only 

tinix  by  tlie  *       •      -^    ^       ^i  ,.     , 

rrwiorians.A.D.  10  imtate  the  rage  of  the  pr;etonan 
193.  March  28.  guards.  On  the  twenty -eighth  of  March, 
eightv-six  days  only  after  the  death  of  Comraodus, 
a  general  sedition  broke  out  in  the  camp,  which  the 
officers  wanted  either  power  or  inclination  to  sup- 
press. Two  or  three  hundred  of  the  most  desperate 
soldiers  marched  at  noon-day,  with  arms  in  their 
hands  and  fury  in  their  looks,  towards  the  imperial 
palace.  The  gates  were  thrown  open  by  their  com- 
panions upon  guard  ;  and  by  the  domestics  of  the 
old  court,  who  had  already  formed  a  .secret  conspi- 
racy against  the  life  of  the  too  virtuous  emperor. 
On  thSnews  of  their  approach,  Pertinax,  disdaining 
either  flight  or  concealment,  advanced  to  meet  his 
assassins  ;  and  recalled  to  their  minds  his  own  in- 
nocence, and  the  sanctity  of  their  recent  oath.  For 
a   few  moments    they    stood    in    silent    suspense, 

p  Leges,  rem  surd.im,  inexorabilem  esse.     T.  Liv.  ii.  3. 

h  If  we  credit  Capilolinus,  (which  is  rather  dilficull,!  Falci  belvived 
with  the  most  petulant  indecency  to  Pertinix.  on  the  day  of  liis  arce<. 
8ion.  The  wise  emperor  only  admonished  hmi  of  his  yoiilh  and  inex. 
perience.     Hist.  August,  p.  55. 

i  The  modern  bistiopric  of  Liege.  This  soldier  probably  belontred 
to  the  Batavian  horsc-guards,  who  were  mostly  raised  in  the  duchy  of 


ashamed  of  their  atrocious  design,  and  awed  by  the 
venerable  aspect  and  majestic  firmness  of  their  so- 
vereign, till  at  length  the  despair  of  pardon  reviving 
their  fury,  a  barbarian  of  the  country  of  Tongres ' 
levelled  the  first  blow  against  Pertinax,  who  was 
instantly  despatched  with  a  multitude  of  wounds. 
His  head,  separated  from  his  body,  and  placed  on  a 
lance,  was  carried  in  triumph  to  the  pra^orian  camp, 
in  the  sight  of  a  mournful  and  indignant  people, 
who  lamented  the  unworthy  fate  of  that  excellent 
prince,  and  the  transient  blessings  of  a  reign,  the 
memory  of  which  could  .serve  only  to  aggravate  their 
approaching  misfortunes.'' 


CHAP.  V. 

Public  sale  of  the  empire  to  Didiiis  Julianus  hy  the 
pratorian  guards. — Clndius  Albinus  in  Britain, 
Pescennius  Niger  in  Syria,  and  Septimius  Severus 
in  Pannonia,  declare  against  the  murderers  of  Per- 
tinax.—  Civil  uars  and  victory  of  Severus  over 
his  three  rivals. — Relaxation  of  discipline. — Aew 
maxims  of  government. 

The  power  of  the  sword  is  more  sen-      proportion  of 
sibly  felt  in   an  extensive  monarchy,      'I'e    military 

,,  .  ,,  .  ^      ,  force,    to    the 

tlian  in  a  small  community.  It  has  number  of  the 
been  calculated  by  the  ablest  politi-  '""''''''• 
clans,  that  no  state,  without  being  soon  exhausted, 
can  maintain  above  the  hundredth  part  of  its  mem- 
bers in  arms  and  idleness.  But  althorgh  this  rela- 
tive proportion  may  be  uniform,  the  influence  of  the 
army  over  the  rest  of  the  society  will  vary  according 
to  the  degree  of  its  positive  .strength.  The  advan- 
tages of  niilitar)-  science  and  discipline  cannot  be 
exerted,  unless  a  proper  number  of  soldiers  arc 
united  into  one  body,  and  actuated  by  one  soul. 
With  a  handful  of  men,  such  an  union  would  be  in- 
eflfectual ;  with  an  unwieldy  host,  it  would  be  im- 
practicable ;  and  the  powers  of  the  machine  would 
be  alike  destroyed  by  the  extieme  minuteness,  or 
the  excessive  weight,  of  its  springs.  To  illustrate 
this  observation,  we  need  only  reflect,  that  there  is 
no  superiority  of  natural  strength,  artificial  weapons, 
or  acquired  skill,  which  could  enable  one  man  to 
keep  in  constant  subjection  one  hundred  of  his 
fellow-creatures :  the  tyrant  of  a  single  town  or  a 
small  district,  would  soon  discover  that  an  hundred 
armed  followers  were  a  weak  defence  against  ten 
thousand  peasants  or  citizens ;  but  an  hundred 
thousand  well-disciplined  soldiers  will  command, 
with  despotic  sway,  ten  millions  of  subjects  ;  and  a 
body  of  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  guards  will  strike 
terror  into  the  most  numerous  populace  that  ever 
crowded  the  streets  of  an  immense  capital. 


(Jileldres  and  the  neighbourhood,  and  were  distin<:uishpd  by  their 
valour,  and  by  the  bohhiess  with  which  thev  swam  their  horsts  across 
the  broadest  a"nd  most  rapid  rivers.  Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  12.  Dion,  I.  Iv,  p. 
7!i7.     I.ipsius  de  M.ignitudiue  Itoman'i,  I.  i.  c.  4. 

k  Dion.  1,  Ixxiii.  p.  1232.      Herodian,  I.  ii.  p.  fifl.     Hist.  August,  p. 
58.    Victor  in  Epitom.  ft  in  Cssarib.  Eutropius,  viii.  16. 
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Their  )iislituti( 


Their  camp. 


The praiorian  Tlic  piirtoriaii   bands,  wliose  liccn- 

ijuardv  tioiis  fiiry  was  tlie  lirst  syniptoiu  and 
cause  oi"  the  dtcliiie  of  the  Kiniiiin  empire,  scarcely 
anumnti'd  In  the  last-iiieiUioiied  num- 
ber." Tliey  derived  tlieir  institution 
from  Augustus.  Tliat  crariy  tyrant,  sensiide  tliat 
laws  mifjht  colour,  but  that  arms  alone  eould  main- 
tain, his  usurped  dominion,  had  sf-'dually  formed 
this  powerful  body  of  guards,  in  constant  readines.s 
to  protect  liis  person,  to  awe  the  senate,  and  either 
to  prevent  or  to  crush  the  lirst  motions  of  reliellion. 
He  distinjtuished  these  favoured  troops  by  a  double 
pay,  and  superior  privileges  ;  but,  as  their  formida- 
ble aspect  would  at  once  have  alarmed  and  irritated 
the  Roman  people,  three  cohorts  only  were  stationed 
in  the  capital ;  whilst  the  remainder  was  dispersed 
in  the  adjacent  towns  of  Italy.''  But  after  fifty 
years  of  peace  and  servitude,  Tiberius  ventured  on 
a  decisive  measure,  which  for  ever  rivetted  the  fet- 
ters of  his  country.  Under  the  fair 
pretences  of  relieving  Italy  from  the 
heavy  burthen  of  military  <|uarters,  and  of  intro- 
ducinpr  a  stricter  discipline  amoni?  the  guards,  he 
assembled  them  at  Rome,  in  a  perjnanent  camp,' 
which  was  fortified  with  skilful  care,''  and  placed  on 
a  commanding;  situation.^ 

Their  sirencth  Such  formidable  servants  are  always 
and  confidence,  neccssary,  but  often  fatal,  to  the  throne 
of  despotism.  By  thus  introduciuf;  the  pra'torian 
guards  as  it  were  into  the  palace  and  the  senate,  the 
emperors  taught  them  to  perceive  their  own  strength, 
and  the  weakness  of  the  civil  government ;  to  view 
the  vices  of  their  masters  with  familiar  contempt, 
and  to  lay  aside  that  reverential  awe,  which  dis- 
tance only,  and  my.slery,  can  preserve,  towards  an 
imaginary  i)Ower.  In  the  luxurious  idleness  of  an 
opulent  city,  their  pride  was  nourished  by  the  sense 
of  their  irresistible  weight;  nor  was  it  possible  to 
conceal  from  Ihcm,  that  the  person  of  the  sovereign, 
the  authority  of  the  senate,  the  public  treasure,  and 
the  seat  of  empire,  were  all  in  their  hands.  To  divert 
the  pra'torian  bands  from  these  dangerous  reflections, 
the  firmest  and  best  established  princes  were  obliged 
to  mix  blandishments  with  commands,  rewards  with 
punishments.tonatlerthcir  pride,  indulge  their  plea- 
sures, conni\e  at  their  irregularities,  and  topurchase 
their  precarious  faith  by  a  liberal  donative  ;  which, 
since  the  elevation  of  Claudius,  was  exacted  as  a 
legal  claim,  on  the  accession  of  every  new  emperor.' 
Their  specious  The  advocates  of  the  guards  endea- 
voured  to  justify  by   arguments  the 


claims. 


»  Tliey  were  originally  nine  or  len  thousand  men,  (for  Tacitus  and 
Dion  are  not  a;.'rt'ed  upon  the  sutyect,)  divi<lfd  into  as  many  cohorts. 
Vitellius  increased  them  to  six"teen  tliou.sand,  and  as  far  as  we  can  learn 
from  inscriptions,  they  never  afterwards  sunk  much  helowthat  numlicr. 
See  Lipsiis  de  ma^nitudine  Romana,  i.  4. 

b  Suetf,n.  in  August,  c.  49. 

e  Tacit.  Annal.iv.2.  Snet.  inTiber.  c.  37.  Pion  Cassius,  I.  Ivii.  p.  Htn. 

A  In  the  civil  war  hetwcen  Vitellius  and  Vespasian,  the  pra-torian 
ramp  was  attacked  and  defended  with  all  the  macllines  used  in  the  siege 
of  the  iKrst  fortified  cities.     Tacit,  Mist.  iii.  84. 

e  Close  to  the  walls  of  tlic  cilv,  on  tlie  broad  summit  of  the  Q.nirinat 
and  Viminal  hills.  See  Narilini  lluma  Antica,  p.  174.  IJonatus  de 
Roma  Antiqua,  p.  46. 

f  Clanilius,  raised  by  the  soldiers  to  the  empire,  was  the  first  who 
(rave  a  donative.  He  gave  quina  dena,  120/.  (Sueton.  in  Claud,  c  10.) 
when  Marcus,  with  his  colleague  Lucius  Verus,  took  fjuiet  possession 


power  which  they  asserted  by  arms  ;  and  to  main- 
tain that,  according  to  the  purest  principles  of  the 
eonstitulion,  iheir  consent  was  essentially  necessary 
in  the  appointment  of  an  emperor.  The  election  of 
eonstils,  of  generals,  and  of  magistrates,  however  it 
had  been  recently  usurped  by  the  .senate,  was  the 
ancient  and  undoubted  right  of  the  Roman  people.^ 
But  where  was  the  Roman  people  to  be  found  ?  Not 
surely  amongst  the  mixed  multitude  of  slaves  and 
strangers  that  filled  the  streets  of  Rome;  a  servile 
popiilat^e,  as  devoid  of  spirit  as  destitute  of  pro- 
perty. The  defenders  of  the  state,  selected  from  the 
tlower  of  the  Italian  youth,''  and  trained  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  arms  and  virtue,  were  the  genuine  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  and  the  best  entitled  to 
elect  the  military  chief  of  the  republic.  These 
assertions,  however  defective  in  reason,  became  i 
unanswerable,  when  the  tierce  praetorians  increased  I 
their  weight,  by  throwing,  like  the  barbarian  con- 
queror of  Rome,  their  swords  into  the  scale.' 

The  pra-torians  had  violated  the  They  offer  the 
sanctity  of  the  throne,  by  the  atrocious  empire  to  sale. 
murder  of  Pertinax  ;  they  dishonoured  the  majesty 
of  it,  by  their  subsequent  conduct.  The  camp  was 
without  a  leader,  for  even  the  prapfeet  Lsetus,  who 
had  excited  the  tempest,  prudently  declined  the  i 
public  indignation.  Amidst  the  wild  disorder,  Sul-  I 
picianus,  the  emperor's  father-in-law,  and  governor 
of  the  city,  who  had  been  sent  to  the  camp  on  the 
lirst  alarm  of  mutiny,  was  endeavouring  to  calm  the 
fury  of  the  multitude,  when  he  was  silenced  by  the 
clamorous  return  of  the  murderers,  bearing  on  a 
lance  the  head  of  Pertinax.  Though  history  has 
accustomed  us  to  observe  every  principle  and  every 
passion  yielding  to  the  imperious  dictates  of  ambi- 
tion, it  is  scarcely  credible  that,  in  these  moments 
of  horror,  ,Sulpieianus  should  have  aspired  to  ascend 
a  throne  polluted  with  the  recent  blood  of  so  near 
a  relation,  and  so  excellent  a  prince.  He  had  already 
begun  to  use  the  only  elfectual  argument,  and  to 
treat  for  the  imperial  dignity  ;  but  the  more  prudent 
of  the  pra-torians,  apprehensive  that,  in  this  private 
contract,  they  should  not  obtain  a  just  price  for  so 
valuable  a  commodity,  ran  out  upon  the  ramparts; 
and,  with  a  loud  voice,  |)rocl;,iincd  that  the  Roman 
world  was  to  be  disposeil  of  to  the  best  bidder  by 
public  auction.'' 

This  infamous  ofler,  the  most  insolent  j(  |,  ,„ir,.|iasfd 
excess  of  military  licence,  dill'used  an  ''y  •'I'J'"";  *•','• 
universal  grief, shame, and  indignation 
throughout  the  citv.     It  reached  at  length  the  cars 


of  the  throne,  tie  gave  viceiia,  IfiO/.  to  each  of  the  guards.  Hist.  August, 
p.  2.5.  (Dion.  1.  Ixxiii.  p.  1231.)  We  may  form  some  ideaof  llicainoiult 
of  these  sums,  by  Hadrian's  complaint,  that  the  promotion  of  a  Caisar 
had  cost  him  tcrviiUivs,  two  millions  and  a  halt  sterling. 

p  Cicerode  Legilius.  iii.  3.  The  first  book  of  Livy,  anil  the  second 
of  Uionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  show  the  authority  of  the  jk  ople,  even 
in  the  election  of  the  kings. 

h  They  were  originally  recruited  in  I.atiiini,  Ctruria,  and  the  old 
colonies.  (Tacit.  Aiinal.  iv.  6.)  The  emiicTor  ttlho  coiiipliineiits  their 
vanity  with  the  flattering  titles  of  Ilaliae  Aluinui,  Uomana  vere  jiivcn- 
tll.s.     T.icit.  Ili.st.  i.K4. 

i  In  the  >iege  of  Home  by  the  Gauls.  Sec  Livy,  v.  48.  Plutarch,  ill 
(,'amill.  p,  14.1. 

k  Dion.  1.  Ixxiii.  p.  1234.  Herodian.  1.  ii.  p.  (13.  Hist.  August,  p. 
fiO.  Thoiigli  the  three  historians  agree  that  it  was  in  fact  an  .luction, 
Herodian  alone  affirms  that  it  was  proclaimed  as  snch  by  the  soldiers. 
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of  Didius  Julianus,  a  wealthy  senator,  who,  rcjrard- 
less  of  the  public  calamities,  was  indulging  himself 
in  the  luxury  of  the  table.'  His  wife  and  his  daugh- 
ter, his  freedmen  and  his  parasites,  easily  convinced 
him  that  he  deserved  the  throne,  and  earnestly  con- 
jured him  to  embrace  so  fortunate  an  opportunity. 
The  vain  old  man  hastened  to  the  pmetorian  camp, 
where  Sulpicianus  was  still  in  treaty  with  the 
guards  ;  and  began  to  bid  against  him  from  the  foot 
of  the  rampart.  The  unworthy  negociation  was 
transacted  by  faithful  emissaries,  who  passed  alter- 
nately from  one  candidate  to  the  other,  and  ac- 
quainted each  of  them  with  the  offers  of  his  rival. 
Sulpicianus  had  already  promised  a  donative  of  five 
thousand  drachms  (above  one  hundred  and  sixty 
pounds)  to  each  soldier  ;  when  Julian,  eager  for  the 
prize,  rose  at  once  to  the  sum  of  six  thousand  two 
hundred  and  fifty  drachms,  or  upwards  of  two  hun- 
dred pounds  sterling.  The  gates  of  the  camp  were 
instantly  thrown  open  to  the  purchaser ;  he  was  de- 
clared emperor,  and  received  an  oath  of  allegiance 
from  the  soldiers,  who  retained  humanity  enough 
to  stipulate  that  he  should  pardon  and  forget  the 
competition  of  Sulpicianus. 

,  ,.    .     ,  It  was  now  incumbent  on  the  pra?- 

ledged  by  the  torians  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the 
sale.  They  placed  their  new  sovereign, 
whom  they  served  and  despised,  in  the  centre  of 
their  ranks,  surrounded  him  on  every  side  with 
their  shields,  and  conducted  him  in  close  order  of 
battle  through  the  deserted  streets  of  the  city.  The 
senate  was  commanded  to  assemble  ;  and  those  who 
had  been  the  distinguished  friends  of  Pertinax,  or 
the  personal  enemies  of  .Julian,  found  it  necessarj'  to 
affect  a  more  than  common  share  of  satisfaction  at 
this  happy  revolution.""  After  Julian  had  filled  the 
senate-house  with  armed  soldiers,  he  expatiated  on 
the  freedom  of  his  election,  his  own  eminent  virtues, 
and  his  full  assurance  of  the  affections  of  the  senate. 
The  obse(iuious  assembly  congratulated  their  own 
and  the  public  felicity  ;  engaged  their  allegiance, 
and  conferred  on  him  all  the  several  branches  of 
the  imperial  pow  cr."  From  the  senate  Julian  was 
Takes  possession  conducted,  by  the  same  military  pro- 
of the  palace,  cession,  to  take  possession  of  the 
palace.  The  first  objects  that  struck  his  eyes,  were 
the  abandoned  trunk  of  Pertinax,  and  the  frugal 
entertainment  prepared  for  his  supper.  The  one 
he  viewed  with  indifl"crence,  the  other  with  con- 
tempt. A  magnificent  feast  was  prepared  by  his 
order,  and  he  amused  himself,  till  a  very  late  hour, 
with  dice,  and  the  performances  of  Pylades,  a 
celebrated  dancer.  Yet  it  was  observed,  that  after 
the  crov.d  of  flatterers  dispersed,  and  left  him  to 
darkness,  solitude,  and  terrible  reflection,  he  passed 
a  sleepless  night ;  revolving,  most  probably,  in  his 


1  SpartianU6.sorteD.sthe  most  odious  parts  of  the cliaracter  and  eleva- 
tion of  Julian. 

m  Dion  Cassius,  at  that  time  praetor,  had  been  a  personal  enemy  to 
Julian,  I.  Ixxii.  p.  1235. 

n  Hist.  August,  p.  61.  We  learn  from  thence  one  curious  ciicum- 
Btance,  that  the  new  emperor,  wliateier  had  been  Ins  birth,  was  imme- 
diately aggregated  to  the  number  of  Patrician  famdiis. 


mind  his  own  rash  folly,  the  fate  of  his  virtuous 
predeces.sor,  and  the  doubtful  and  dangerous  tenure 
of  an  empire,  which  had  not  been  acquired  by  merit, 
but  purcha.sed  by  money." 

He  had  reason  to  tremble.  On  the  The  public 
throne  of  the  world  he  found  himself  '''''""'•="'- 
without  a  friend,  and  even  without  an  adherent. 
The  guards  themselves  were  ashamed  of  the  prince 
whom  their  avarice  had  persuaded  them  to  accept  ; 
nor  w  as  there  a  citizen  that  did  not  consider  his 
elevation  with  horror,  as  the  last  insult  on  the 
Roman  name.  The  nobility,  whose  conspicuous 
station,  and  ample  possessions,  exacted  the  strictest 
caution,  dissembled  their  sentiments,  and  met  the 
affected  civility  of  the  emperor  with  smiles  of  com- 
placency, and  professions  of  duty.  But  the  people, 
secure  in  their  numbers  and  obscurity,  gave  a  free 
vent  to  their  passions.  The  streets  and  public 
places  of  Rome  resounded  with  clamours  and 
imprecations.  The  enraged  multitude  aB'ronted  the 
person  of  Julian,  rejected  his  liberality,  and,  con- 
scious of  the  impotence  of  their  own  resentment, 
they  called  aloud  on  the  legions  of  the  frontiers  to 
assert  the  violated  majesty  of  the  Roman  empire. 

The  public  discontent  was  soon  dif-    _,, 

^  The  armies  of 

fused  from  the  centre  to  the  frontiers   Britain.  Syria, 

P  ,,  .  ™,,  .  1-  T^   .,    ■         3nd  Pannonia, 

ot  the  empire.  The  armies  of  Britain,  declare  atiainst 
of  Syria,  and  of  Illyricum,  lamented  •'"''''°- 
the  death  of  Pertinax,  in  whose  company,  or  under 
whose  command,  they  had  so  often  fought  and 
conquered.  They  received  with  surprise,  with 
indignation,  and  perhaps  with  envy,  the  extraor- 
dinary intelligence,  that  the  prietorians  had  dis- 
posed of  the  empire  by  public  auction  ;  and  they 
sternly  refused  to  ratify  the  ignominious  bargain. 
Their  immediate  and  unanimous  revolt  was  fatal  to 
Julian,  but  it  was  fatal  at  the  same  time  to  the 
public  peace  ;  as  the  generals  of  the  respective  ■ 
armies,  Clodius  Albinus,  Peseennius  Niger,  and 
Septimius  Severus,  w  ere  still  more  anxious  to  suc- 
ceed than  to  revenge,  the  murdered  Pertinax. 
Their  forces  were  exactly  balanced.  Each  of  them 
was  at  the  head  of  three  legions, i"  with  a  numerous 
train  of  auxiliaries  ;  and  however  different  in  their 
characters,  they  were  all  soldiers  of  experience  and 
capacity. 

Clodius  Albinus,  governor  of  Bri-  ciodius  Aibi 
tain,  surpassed  both  his  competitors 
in  the  nobility  of  his  extraction,  w  hicli  he  derived 
from  some  of  the  most  illustrious  names  of  the  old 
republic."  But  the  branch  from  whence  he  claimed 
his  descent,  was  sunk  into  mean  circumstances,  and 
transplanted  into  a  remote  province.  It  is  difficult 
to  form  a  just  idea  of  his  true  character.  Under  the 
philosophic  cloak  of  austerity,  he  stands  accused  of 
concealing  most  of  the  vices  which  degrade  human 


o  Dion,  1.  Ixxiii.  p.  1235.  Hist.  August,  p.  61.  1  liavc  endeavoured 
to  blend  into  one  consistent  story  the  seeming  contradictions  of  the 
two  writer.s. 

P  Dion,  I.  Ixxiii.  p.  12.11. 

q  The  Posthuinian  and  the  Cejonian  ;  the  former  of  whom  was  raised 
to  the  consulship  in  the  fifth  year  alter  its  inslitutioa. 


mus 
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nature.'  But  liis  accuser.'!  are  those  venal  writers 
who  adored  the  fortune  of  Sevcrus,  and  traniph'd 
on  the  ashes  of  an  unsuccessful  rival.  Virtue,  or 
the  n|)pearances  of  virtue,  recommended  Alhinus 
to  the  conlidenee  and  ^ood  (>))ini(in  of  Marcus  ;  and 
his  preserving  with  the  son  the  same  interest  which 
he  had  acquired  with  the  father,  is  a  proof  at  least 
that  he  was  possessed  of  a  very  flexible  disposition. 
The  favour  of  a  tyrant  docs  not  always  suppose  a 
want  of  merit  in  the  object  of  it ;  he  may,  without 
intending  it,  reward  a  man  of  worth  and  ability,  or 
he  may  find  such  a  man  useful  to  his  own  service. 
It  does  not  appear  that  Albinus  served  the  son  of 
Marcus,  either  as  the  minister  of  his  cruelties,  or 
even  as  the  associate  of  liis  pleasures.  He  was 
employed  in  a  distant  honourable  command,  when 
he  received  a  eonlidcntial  letter  from  tlie  emperor, 
acquainting  him  of  the  treasonable  designs  of  some 
discontented  generals,  and  authorizing  him  to  de- 
clare himself  the  guardian  and  successor  of  the 
throne,  by  assuming  the  title  and  ensigns  of  (';rsar.' 
The  governor  of  Britain  wisely  declined  the  dan- 
gerous honour,  \\  hich  would  have  marked  him  for 
the  jealousy,  or  involved  him  in  the  approaching 
ruin,  of  Commodus.  He  courted  power  by  nobler, 
or,  at  least,  by  more  specious  arts.  On  a  premature 
report  of  the  death  of  the  emperor,  he  as.scmbled 
his  troops  ;  and,  in  an  eloquent  discourse,  deplored 
the  inevitable  misehiels  of  despotism,  described  the 
happiness  and  glury  whieli  their  ancestors  had  en- 
joyed under  the  consular  government,  and  <ieclared 
his  (Irm  rcsoiulioo  to  reinstate  the  senate  and  people 
in  their  legal  authority.  This  popular  harangue 
was  answered  by  the  loud  acclamations  of  the 
British  legions,  and  received  at  Kome  with  a  secret 
murmur  of  applause.  Safe  in  the  possession  of  this 
little  vidrld,  and  in  the  command  of  an  army  less 
distinguished  iiuleed  for  discipline  than  for  numbers 
and  valour,'  Albinus  braved  the  menaces  of  Com- 
modus, maintained  towards  Pertinax  a  stately  am- 
biguous reserve,  and  instantly  declared  against  the 
usurpation  of  .lulian.  The  convulsions  of  the 
capital  added  new  weight  to  his  .sentiments,  or  rather 
to  his  professions  of  patriotism.  A  regard  to 
decency  induced  him  to  decline  the  lofty  titles  of 
Augustus  and  emperor ;  and  he  imitated  perhaps 
the  example  of  Galba,  who,  on  a  similar  occasion, 
had  styled  himself  the  Lieutenant  of  the  senate  and 
people." 

Pescenniiis  Niger  Personal  merit  alone  had  raised 
lu.yrja.  Pescennlus  Niger,  from  an  obscure 
birth  and  station,  to  the  government  of  Syria  ;  a 
lucrative  and  important  command,  which,  in  times 
of  civil  confusion,  gave  him  a  near  prospect  of  the 

T  Spartianiis,  in  liis  iiiidi^cstrd  collections,  mixes  up  all  the  virtues 
»nd  all  Uie  vices  that  rmer  into  tlie  human  rompoiitinn,  an<l  hestows 
tllem  on  the  same  oliject.  Such,  indeed,  are  tnaiiy  of  the  characters  in 
Hie  Ancuslan  History.  >  Ilist.  August,  p.  80,  SI. 

t  Pertinax,  who  governed  Rritaiii  a  few  years  before,  had  been  left 
("T  dead,  in  a  mutiny  of  the  soldiers.  Hist.  Au^Mist.  p.  .1-l.  "Vet  they 
loved  and  re;jretled  him  ;  admirantibus  cam  virtutem  cui  irascehanlur. 

a  Sueton.  In  Galb.  c.  10. 

X  Hist.  Au|;iisi.  p.  76. 

)•  Herod,  I.  ii.  p.  6S  The  chronicle  of  John  Malala,  of  Anli.^ch, 
«h'>ws  the  ze-tlous  attachment  of  his  country  men  to  these  festivals,  which 
at  once  gratified  their  superstition,  and  their  love  of  pleasure. 


throne.  Yet  his  parts  seem  to  have  been  heifer 
suited  to  the  second  than  to  the  first  rank  ;  he  was 
an  uni(|ual  rival,  though  he  might  have  approved 
himself  an  excellent  lieutenant,  to  .Sevcrus,  who 
afterwards  displayed  the  greatness  of  his  mind  by 
atlopting  several  useful  institutions  from  a  van- 
quished enemy."  In  his  government,  Niger  ac- 
quired the  esteem  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  love  of  the 
provincials.  His  rigid  discipline  fortified  the 
valour  and  confirmed  the  obedience  of  flic  former, 
whilst  the  voluptuous  Syrians  were  less  delighted 
with  the  mild  lirninoss  of  his  administration,  than 
with  the  allability  otitis  manners,  and  the  apparent 
pleasure  with  which  he  attended  their  frequent  and 
pompous  festivals.y  As  soon  as  the  intelligence  of 
the  atrocious  murder  of  Pertinax  had  reached 
Antioch,  the  wishes  of  Asia  invited  Niger  to  a.ssuine 
the  imperial  purple  and  revenge  his  death.  Tlie 
legions  of  the  eastern  frontier  embraced  his  cause  ; 
the  opulent  but  unarmed  provinces  from  the  fVontiers 
of  .^Ethiopia  '  to  the  Hadriatie,  cheerfully  submitted 
to  his  ])ower ;  and  the  kings  beyond  the  Tigris  and 
the  Kuphrates  congratulated  his  election,  and  oll'ered 
him  their  homage  and  services.  The  mind  of  Niger 
was  not  capable  of  receiving  this  sudden  tide  of 
fortune ;  he  flattered  him.self  that  his  accession 
would  be  undisturbed  by  competition,  and  unstained 
by  civil  blooil  ;  and  uliilst  he  enjoyed  the  vain  pomp 
of  triumph,  he  neglecteil  to  secure  the  means  of 
victory.  Instead  of  entering  into  an  clfectual  iie- 
gociation  with  the  powerful  armies  of  the  west, 
whose  resolution  might  decide,  or  at  least  must 
balance,  the  mighty  contest;  instead  of  advancing 
without  delay  towards  Rome  and  Italy,  « Iiere  liis 
presence  was  impatiently  expected,'  Niger  trilled 
away  in  the  luxury  of  Antioch  those  irretrievable 
moments  which  were  diligently  improved  by  the 
decisive  activity  of  Sevcrus.'' 

Tlic  country  of  Pannonia  and  Dal-  Pannonia  and 
matia,  which  (.'ccupied  the  space  be-  Dataaiia. 
tween  the  Danube  and  the  Hadriatie,  was  one  of  the 
last  and  mostdilhctilt  coni|ucstsof  the  Komans.  In 
the  defence  of  national  freedom,  two  hundred  thou- 
sand of  these  barbarians  had  once  appeared  in  the 
field,  alanned  the  declining  age  of  Augustus,  and 
exercised  the  vigilant  prudence  of  Tiberius  at  the 
head  of  the  collected  force  of  the  empire.'^  The 
Pannonians  yielded  at  length  to  the  arms  and  insti- 
tutions of  !?omc.  Their  recent  subjection,  however, 
the  neiglibourhood,  and  even  the  mi.xture,  of  the 
unconquered  tribes,  and  perhaps  the  climate, 
adapted,  as  it  has  been  observed,  to  the  production 
of  great  bodies  and  slo«  minds,''  all  contributed  fo 
preserve  some  remains  of  their  original  ferocity,  and 

«  A  kins  of  Thebes,  in  Ejjypt,  is  mentioned  in  the  Au;^ustan  bis. 
torv,  asan  ally,  ami,  indeed,  a.s  a  personal  friend,  of  Ni;rer.  If  S(>ar- 
lianlis  is  not,  as  I  strongly  suspect,  mistaken,  he  has  lirou;.'bt  tuli^hta 
dynasty  of  tributary  princes  totally  unknown  to  history. 

»  Dion,  1,  Ixxiii.  p.  12.38.  Heroil.  I.  ii.  p.  67.  A  verse  in  every  one's 
mouth  at  that  time,  seems  to  express  the  peneral  opinion  of  the  three 
rivals  ;  Opiimiis  est  Ni(ier.  bonus  ..//er,  pessimns  ^/£iu«.  Hist.  Aiif;nsf. 
p,  T.'f.  b   llerodian,  I.  li.  p.  71, 

c  See  an  account  of  that  memorable  war  in  Velleius  Patereulns,  ii, 
no,  &tc.  who  served  irilbearmv  ofTiberius. 

d  Such  IS  the  reflection  of  llerodian,  I.  ii.  p.  74.  Will  the  moderu 
Aunlrians allow  the  influence  ? 
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under  the  tame  and  uniform  countenance  of  Roman 
provincials,  the  hardy  features  of  the  natives  were 
still  to  be  discerned.  Their  warlike  youth  afforded 
an  inexhaustible  supply  of  recruits  to  the  legjions 
stationed  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  which, 
from  a  perpetual  warfare  against  the  Germans  and 
Sarmatians,  were  deservedly  esteemed  the  best 
troops  in  the  service. 

Sepiiraiis  Sevp-       The  Pannonian  army  was   at  this 
■■"'•  time  commanded  by  Septimus  Scvcrus, 

a  native  of  Africa,  who,  in  the  gradual  ascent  of 
private  honours,  had  concealed  his  daring  ambition, 
Mhich  was  never  diverted  from  its  steady  course  by 
the  allurements  of  pleasure,  the  apprehension  of 
danger,  or  the  feelings  of  humanity.*^  On  the  first 
news  of  the  murder  of  Pcrtinax,  he  assembled  his 
troops,  painted  in  the  most  lively  colours  the  crime, 
the  insolence,  and  the  weakness  of  the  pra-torian 
guards,  and  animated  the  legions  to  arms  and  to  re- 
venge. He  concluded  (and  the  peroration  was 
thought  extremely  eloquent)  with  promising  every 
soldier  about  four  hundred  pounds  ;  an  honourable 
donative,  double  in  value  to  the  infamous  bribe  with 
which  Julian  had  purchased  the  empire.*  The  ac- 
Dectared  empe-  clamations  of  the  army  immediately 
ror  by  the  Pan-   saluted    Scvcrus   with   the    names   of 

nonian  Iet;ions,  -,^        .  ,  j 

A.  D,"  193.     Augustus,  Pcrtinax,  and  emperor;  and 

^P"'  '^-       he   thus  attained  the  lofty   station  to 

which  be  was  invited,   by  conscious  merit  and   a 

long  trahi  of  dreams  and  omens,  the  fruitful  ofl- 

spring  either  of  his  superstition  or  policy.? 

The  new  candidate  for  empire  saw  and  improved 
the  peculiar  advantage  of  his  situation.  His  pro- 
vince extended  to  the  Julian  Alps,  which  gave  an 
Marrhes  into  easy  access  into  Italy  ;  and  he  remem- 
""'J'  bered  the  saying  of  Augustus,  That  a 
Pannonian  army  might  in  ten  days  appear  in  sight 
of  Rome.''  By  a  celerity  proportioned  to  the  great- 
ness of  the  occasion,  he  might  reasonably  hope  to 
revenge  Pcrtinax,  punish  Julian,  and  receive  the 
homage  of  the  senate  and  people,  as  their  lawful 
emperor,  before  his  competitors,  separated  from 
Italy  by  an  immense  tract  of  sea  and  land,  were 
apprised  of  his  success,  or  even  of  his  election. 
During  the  whole  expedition,  he  scarcely  allowed 
himself  any  moments  for  sleep  or  food  ;  marching 
on  foot,  and  in  complete  armour,  at  the  head  of  his 
columns,  he  insinuated  himself  into  the  confidence 
and  affection  of  his  troops,  pressed  their  diligence, 
revived  their  spirits,  animated  their  hopes,  and  was 
well  satisfied  to  share  the  hardships  of  the  meanest 
soldier,  whilst  he  kept  in  view  the  infinite  superi- 
ority of  his  reward. 


*  Tn  Uie  letter  to  AIt)inu«,  already  metitinned,  Comniodus  accuws 
Sevenis,  as  one  of  the  ambitions  uenerals  who  censured  his  conduct, 
and  wislted  to  occupy  liis  place.     Mist.  August,  p.  80. 

f  Pannonia  was  too  poor  to  supply  such  a  .sum.  It  was  probnbly 
promised  in  the  camp,  and  paiil  at  Korae,  after  tlie  victory.  In  fixin;; 
the  sum.  I  have  adopted  the  conjecture  of  Casaubon.  See  Hist.  August, 
p.  6fi.     Comment,  p.  II.V 

e  Herodian,  1.  ii.  p.  78.  Severus  was  declared  emperor  on  the  banks 
of  the  Darnilte,  either  at  Carnnntnni,  according:  to  Spartianus,  (Hist. 
August,  p.  65.)  or  else  at  Sabaria,  .Tccording  to  Victor.  Mr.  Hume,  in 
supposing'  Ihat  the  birtli  and  dignity  of  Severus  were  too  much  inferior 
to  the  imperial  crown,  and  that  he  marched  intu  Italy  as  general  only, 


The  wretched  Julian  had  expected,  Advance  to. 
and  thought  himself  prepared,  to  dis-  "'"''  ^°'"^- 
pute  the  empire  with  the  governor  of  Syria  ;  but  in 
the  invincible  and  rapid  approach  of  the  Pannonian 
legions,  he  saw  his  inevitable  ruin.  The  ha.sty 
arrival  of  every  messenger  increased  his  just  appre- 
hensions. He  was  successively  informed,  that 
Severus  had  passed  the  Alps;  that  the  Italian 
cities,  unwilling  or  unable  to  oppose  his  progress, 
had  received  him  with  the  warmest  professions  of 
joy  and  duty  ;  that  the  important  place  of  Ravenna 
had  surrendered  without  resistance,  and  that  the 
Hadriatic  fleet  was  in  the  hands  of  the  conqueror. 
The  enemy  was  now  within  two  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  of  Rome;  and  every  moment  diminished 
the  narrow  span  of  life  and  empire  allotted  to 
Julian. 

He  attempted,  however,  to  prevent.  Distress  of  Ju- 
or  at  least  to  protract,  his  ruin.  He 
implored  the  venal  faith  of  the  pra-torians,  filled  the 
city  with  unavailing  preparations  for  war,  drew  lines 
round  the  suburbs,  and  even  strengthened  the  for- 
tifications of  the  palace  ;  as  if  those  last  entrench- 
ments could  be  defended  without  hope  of  relief, 
against  a  victorious  invader.  Fear  and  shame  pre- 
vented the  guards  from  deserting  his  standard  ;  but 
they  trembled  at  the  name  of  the  Pannonian  legions, 
commanded  by  an  experienced  general,  and  accus- 
tomed to  vanquish  the  barbarians  on  the  frozen 
Danube. i  They  quitted,  with  a  sigh,  the  pleasures 
of  the  baths  and  theatres,  to  put  on  arms,  whose  use 
they  had  almost  forgotten,  and  beneath  the  weight 
of  which  they  were  oppressed.  The  unpractised 
elephants,  whose  uncouth  appearance,  itw  as  hoped, 
would  strike  terror  into  the  army  of  the  north,  threw 
their  unskilful  riders  ;  and  the  awkward  evolutions 
of  the  marines,  drawn  from  the  fleet  of  Jlisenum, 
were  an  object  of  ridicule  to  the  populace;  whilst 
the  senate  enjoyed,  with  secret  pleasure,  the  dis- 
tress and  weakness  of  the  usurper.'' 

Every  motion  of  Julian  betrayed  his       2,1,  uncertain 
trembling  perplexity.  He  insisted  that  conduct. 

Severus  should  be  declared  a  public  enemy  by  the 
senate.  He  entreated  that  the  Pannonian  general 
might  be  associated  to  the  empire.  He  sent  public 
ambassadors  of  consular  rank  to  negociate  with  his 
rival ;  he  despatched  pri\  ate  assassins  to  take  away 
his  life.  He  designed  that  the  Vestal  virgins,  and 
all  the  colleges  of  priests,  in  their  sacerdotal  habits, 
and  bearing  before  them  the  sacred  pledges  of  the 
Roman  religion,  should  advance,  in  solemn  proces- 
sion, to  meet  the  Pannonian  legions ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  he  vainly  tried  to  interrogate,  or  to  ap- 


has  not  considered  this  transaction  with  his  usual  accuracy.  (Essay  on 
the  OiiLnnal  Contract.) 

li  V  elleius  Paterculus,  1.  ii.  c.  3.  A\'e  must  reckon  the  march  from 
the  nearest  ver;;e  of  Pannonia,  and  extend  the  sight  of  the  city  as  ^r 
as  two  hundred  miles. 

i  This  is  not  a  puerile  figure  of  rhetoric,  but  an  allusion  to  a  real 
fact  recorded  by  Dion,  I.  Ixxi.  p.  IISI.  It  probably  happened  more 
than  once. 

k  Dinn,  1.  Ixxiii.  p.  ilXi.  Herodian,  I.  ii.  p.  81.  There  is  no  surer 
proof  of  the  military  skill  of  the  Romans,  than  tlicir  first  snrmountntg 
the  idle  terror,  and  afterwards  disdaining:  the  dangerous  use,  ofelephants 
in  war. 
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pease,  Uic  fates,  by  magic  ceremonies,  and  unlawful 
sacrifices.' 

Ndwrtedby  Sevcrus,  who  dreaded  neither  hi.s 
I  the  iiratoriaiis,  amis  nor  his  cncliantments,  guarded 
himself  from  the  only  danger  of  secret  conspiracy, 
by  the  faithful  attendance  of  six  hundred  chcscn 
men,  who  never  quitted  his  person  or  llieir  cuirasses, 
either  by  night  or  day,  during  the  whole  n)arch. 
Advancing  with  a  steady  and  rapid  course,  he  i)ass- 
ed,  without  dilliculty,  the  dctiles  of  the  Apennines, 
received  into  his  party  the  troops  and  ambassadors 
.sent  to  retard  his  progress,  and  made  a  sliort  halt  at 
Interamnia,  about  seventy  miles  from  Rome.  His 
victory  was  already  secure  ;  but  the  despair  of  the 
pnptorians  might  have  rendered  it  bloody  ;  and 
Sevcrus  had  the  laudable  andjition  of  ascending  the 
throne  without  drawing  the  sword."  His  emissaries, 
dispersed  in  the  capital,  assured  the  guards,  that 
provided  they  would  abandon  their  worthless  i)riiue. 
and  the  perpetrators  of  the  murder  of  Pertinax,  to 
the  ju.stice  of  the  conqueror,  he  would  no  longer 
consider  that  melancholy  event  as  the  act  of  the 
whole  body.  The  faithless  prietorians,  whose  re- 
sistance was  supported  only  by  sullen  obstinacy, 
gladly  complied  with  the  ea.sy  conditions,  seized 
the  greatest  part  of  the  assassins,  and  signified  to 
tlic  senate,  that  they  no  longer  defended  the  cause 
of  Julian.  That  assembly,  convoked  by  tlie  consul, 
unanimously  acknowledged  Sevcrus  as  lawful  em- 
peror, decreed  divine  honours  to  Pertinax,  and  pro- 
nounced a  sentence  of  deposition  and  death  against 
and  condemned  ^'^^  Unfortunate  successor.  Julian  was 
and  executed  by    conducted  into  a  private  apartment  of 

order  of  the  ^-       ,        ,       , 

naic,  A.  D.  lai  the  baths  of  the  palace,  and  beheaded 
""'  as  a  common  criminal,  after  having 

purchased,  with  an  immense  treasure,  an  anxious 
and  precarious  reign  of  only  sixty-si.x.  days."  The 
almost  incredible  expedition  of  Sevcrus,  w  ho,  in  so 
.short  a  space  of  time,  conducted  a  numerous  array 
from  the  banks  of  the  Danube  to  those  of  the  Tyber, 
proves  at  once  the  plenty  of  provisions  produced  by 
agriculture  and  commerce,  the  goodness  of  the  roads, 
the  discipline  of  the  legions,  and  the  indolent  sub- 
dued temper  of  the  provinces." 

„.  ,.,  The  first  cares  of  Sevcrus  were 

Disj^race  of  the 

prictorian  bcstowed   on  two  measures,   tlic  one 

^"  '■  dictated  by  policy,  the  other  by  de- 

cency ;  the  revenge,  and  the  honours,  due  to  the 
memory  of  Pertinax.  Before  the  new  emperor  en- 
tered Rome,  he  issued  his  conmiands  to  the  prieto- 
rian  guards,  directing  tliem  to  v\ait  his  arrival  on  a 
large  plain  near  the  city,  without  arms,  but  in  the 
habits  of  ceremony,  in  which  they  were  accustomed 

1  Hist.  August,  p.  62.  63. 

m  Victor  and  Eutrnpins,  viii.  17.  mention  a  comtiat  near  ttie  Milvian 
bridge,  tlie  INjiitc  Mnllc,  unknown  to  the  better  and  more  aocient 
writers. 

n  Dion.  I.  Ixxiii.  p.  1240,     Herodian,  1.  ii.  T).  M.  Hist.  August,  p.  03 

o  From  thewsixty.six  days,  we  niu-st  first  deduct  sixteen,  as  Pertinax 
was  murdered  on  tite  28tli  of  March,  and  Severus  most  probably  elected 
on  the  Llth  of  April,  (see  Hist.  August,  p.  05.  and  Tillemont,  Hist,  dej 
Empereurs.  torn.  iii.  p.  393.  Note  7.)  We  cannot  allow  less  than  ten 
days  after  lii^election.  to  put  a  numerous  army  in  motion.  Forty  days 
remain  for  this  rapid  march  ;  and  as  we  laay  compute  atjout  eiyht  hun. 
dred  miles  from  ilome  to  tl'e  nei»htMurhood  of  Vienna,  the  army  of 
Sererus  marched  t«e!ity  miles  everyday,  without  halt  or  intermission. 


to  attend  their  sovereign.  He  was  obeyed  by  tho.-. 
haughty  troops,  who.se  contrition  was  the  ellect  of 
their  just  terrors.  A  chosen  part  of  the  Illyrian 
army  encompassed  them  v\ith  levelled  spears.  In- 
capable of  flight  or  resistimec,  they  expected  their 
fate  in  silent  consternation.  Severus  mounted  the 
tribunal,  sternly  reproached  them  with  perfidy  and 
cowardice,  dismissed  them  with  ignominy  from  the 
trust  which  they  had  betrayed,  despoiled  them  of 
their  splendid  ornaments,  and  banished  them,  on 
pain  of  death,  to  the  di.stance  of  an  bundled  miles 
from  the  capital.  During  the  transaction,  another 
detachment  had  been  sent  to  seize  their  arms, 
occupy  their  camp,  and  prevent  the  hasty  conse- 
quences of  their  despair."" 

The  funeral  and  consecration  of  Per-   „        ,     , 

Funeral  and  apo. 
tinax  was  next  solemnized  with  every   theosis  of  Perti- 

circumstancc  of  sad  magnificence.'' 
The  senate,  with  a  melancholy  pleasure,  performed 
the  last  rites  to  that  excellent  prince,  whom  they 
had  loved,  and  still  regretted.  The  concern  of  his 
successor  w  as  probably  less  sincere.  He  esteemed 
the  virtues  of  Pertinax,  but  those  virtues  would  for 
ever  have  confined  his  ambition  to  a  private  station. 
Severus  pronounced  his  funeral  oration  «  itii  studied 
eloquence,  inward  satisfaction,  and  well-acted  .sor- 
row ;  and  by  this  pious  regard  to  his  memory,  con- 
vinced the  credulous  multitude  that  lie  nlutie  was 
worthy  to  supply  bis  place.  Sensible,  however,  that 
arms,  not  ceremonies,  must  assert  bis  claim  to  the 
empire,  he  left  Rome  at  the  end  of  thirty  days,  and, 
without  suffering  himself  to  be  elated  by  this  easy 
victory,  prepared  to  encounter  his  more  formidable 
rivals. 
The  uncommon  abilities  and  fortune   Success  of  Seve. 

1.   t.  1  .      I  I  1  *     rus  against 

of  Severus  have  induced  an  elegant  ■s,g,.r,  ^md 
historian  to  compare  him  with  the  first  against  Aibmus. 
and  greatest  of  the  Cie.sars.'  The  parallel  is,  at 
least,  imperfect.  AVherc  shall  we  find,  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Severus,  the  commanding  superiority  of 
soul,  the  generous  clemency,  and  the  various  ge- 
nius, which  could  reconcile  and  unite  the  love  of 
pleasure,  the  thirst  of  knowledge,  and  the  fire  of 
ambition?'  In  one  instance  only,  they  may  be  com- 
pared, witli  some  degree  of  propriety  ;  in  the  celerity 
of  their  motions,  and  their  civil  victories.  In  less 
than  four  years,'  Sevcrus  subdued  the  ^  ^  i93_,97 
riches  of  the  east,  and  valour  of  the 
west.  He  vanquished  two  competitors  of  reputa- 
tion and  ability,  and  defeated  numerous  armies, 
provided  with  weapons  and  discipline  equal  to  his 
own.  In  that  age,  the  art  of  fortification,  and  the 
principles  of  tactics,  were  well   understood    by  all 

p  Dion.  I.  Ixxiv.  p.  1241.     Herodian,  I.  ii.  p.  M. 

q  Dion,  {1.  Ixxiv.  p.  1244.)  who  assisted  at  the  ceremony  as  a  senator, 
gives  a  most  pompous  description  of  it. 

r  Herodian,  1.  iii.  p.  112. 

»  Thou;;h  it  is  not,  most  assuredly,  the  intention  of  l.ucan  to  ex.'ilt 
the  character  of  Ca-sar,  yet  the  idea  he  gives  of  that  hero,  in  the  tenth 
liook  of  tlie  Pliarsalia,  whore  lie  describes  him,  at  the  .same  time,  makiiifr 
love  to  Cleopatra,  sustaininj^  a  siepe  against  the  power  of  E«ypt,  and 
conversing  with  the  sages  of  the  country,  is,  in  reality,  the  noblest 
pane2\ric. 

I  ReckoninK  from  this  election,  April  13.  193,  to  the  death  of  Albi- 
nu»,  February  19,  lOT.    See  Tillcmonfs  Chronology. 
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Arts  of  Sevcrus 


towards  Ni; 


the  Roman  Jieneral.s  ;  and  the  constant  superiority 
of  Severus  was  that  of  an  artist,  who  uses  the  same 
instruments  with  more  skill  and  industry  than  his 
rivals.  I  shall  not,  however,  enter  into  a  minute 
narrative  of  these  military  operations  ;  but  as  the  two 
civil  wars  against  Niger  and  against  Albinus  were 
almost  the  same  in  their  conduct,  event,  and  conse- 
quences, I  shall  collect  into  one  point  of  view,  the 
most  striking  circumstances,  tending  to  dexelop 
the  character  of  the  conqueror,  and  the  state  of  the 
empire. 

Conduct  of  the  Falsehood  and  insincerity,  unsuit- 
twocivilwirs.     jj,,,g   jj^  ^jjgy  spp,„  to  thp  dignity  of 

public  transactions,  offend  us  with  a  less  degrading 
idea  of  meanness,  than  when  they  are  found  in  the 
intercourse  of  private  life.  In  the  latter,  they 
discover  a  want  of  courage ;  in  the  other,  only  a 
defect  of  power :  and,  as  it  is  impossible  for  the 
most  able  statesmen  to  subdue  millions  of  followers 
and  enemies  by  their  own  personal  strength,  the 
world,  under  the  name  of  policy,  seems  to  have 
granted  them  a  very  liberal  indulgence  of  craft  and 
dissimulation.  Yet  the  arts  of  Severus 
cannot  be  justified  by  the  most  ample 
privileges  of  state  reason.  He  promised  only  to 
betray,  he  flattered  only  to  ruin ;  and  however  he 
might  occasionally  bind  himself  by  oaths  and  treaties, 
his  conscience,  obsequious  to  his  interest,  always 
released  liim  from  the  inconvenient  obligation." 

If  his  two  competitors,  reconciled 
by  their  common  danger,  had  advanced 
upon  him  without  delay,  perhaps  Severus  would 
have  sunk  under  their  united  effort.  Had  they  even 
attacked  him,  at  the  same  time,  with  separate  views 
and  separate  armies,  the  contest  might  have  been 
long  and  doubtful.  But  they  fell,  singly  and  suc- 
cessively, an  easy  prey  to  the  arts  as  well  as  arms 
of  their  subtle  enemy,  lulled  into  security  by  the 
moderation  of  his  professions,  and  overwhelmed  by 
the  rapidity  of  his  action.  He  first  marched  against 
Niger,  whose  reputation  and  power  he  the  most 
dreaded :  but  he  declined  any  hostile  declarations, 
suppressed  the  name  of  his  antagonist,  and  only- 
signified  to  the  senate  and  people  his  intention  of 
regulating  the  eastern  provinces.  In  private  he 
spoke  of  Niger,  his  old  friend  and  intended  succes- 
sor," with  the  most  affectionate  regard,  and  highly 
applauded  his  generous  design  of  revenging  the 
murder  of  Pertinax.  To  punish  the  vile  usurper 
of  the  throne,  was  the  duty  of  every  Roman  general. 
To  persevere  in  arms,  and  to  resist  a  lawful  em- 
peror, acknowledged  by  the  senate,  would  alone 
render  him  criminal.'  The  sons  of  Niger  had  fallen 
into  his  hands  among  the  children  of  the  provincial 
governors,  detained  at  Rome  as    pledges   for   the 

u  Ilerndian,  1,  ii.  p   S3. 

X  Whilst  Severus  was  very  danj;(Tously  ill,  it  was  tridlistiiuu-sly 
given  out,  that  lie  intended  to  appoint  Niger  aud  Alhinus  his  siicces. 
sors.  As  he  couid  not  he  sincere  with  respect  to  both,  he  might  not 
be  so  with  regard  to  either.  Vet  Sextriis  carried  his  hypocrisy  so  far, 
as  to  profess  that  intention  in  the  meinoiis  of  his  own  life. 

y  Hist.  August,  p.  63. 

z  This  practice,  invented  by  Comnnodns,  proved  very  useful  to 
^f  vcrns.     He  found,  at  Roine.thc  children  of  many  ol'  ttie  principal 


towards  Albinus. 


loyalty  of  their  parents."  As  long  as  the  power  of 
Niger  inspired  terror,  or  even  respect,  they  were 
educaied  with  the  most  tender  care,  with  the  chil- 
dren of  Severus  himself ;  but  they  were  soon 
involved  in  their  father's  ruin,  and  removed,  first 
by  exile,  and  afterwards  by  death,  from  the  eye  of 
public  compassion.^ 

Whilst  Severus  was  engaged  in  his 
eastern  war,  he  had  rea.son  to  appre- 
hend that  the  governor  of  Britain  might  pass  the 
sea  and  the  Alps,  occupy  the  vacant  seat  of  empire, 
and  oppose  his  return  with  the  authority  of  the 
senate  and  the  forces  of  the  west.  The  ambiguous 
conduct  of  Albinus,  in  not  assuming  the  imperial 
title,  left  room  for  ncgociation.  Forgetting,  at 
once,  his  professions  of  patriotissn,  and  the  jealousy 
of  sovereign  power,  he  accepted  the  precarious  rank 
of  Ca-sar,  as  a  reward  for  his  fatal  neutrality.  Till 
the  first  contest  was  decided,  Severus  treated  the 
man,  whom  he  had  doomed  to  destruction,  with 
every  mark  of  esteem  and  regard.  Even  in  the 
letter,  in  which  he  announced  his  victory  over  Niger, 
he  styles  Albinus  the  brother  of  his  soul  and  empire, 
sends  him  the  affectionate  salutations  of  his  wife 
Julia,  and  his  young  family,  and  entreats  him  to 
preserve  the  armies  and  the  republic  faithful  to  their 
common  interest.  The  messengers  charged  with 
this  letter  were  instructed  to  accost  the  C;esar  with 
respect,  to  desire  a  private  audience,  and  to  plunge 
their  daggers  into  his  heart.''  The  conspiracy  was 
discovered,  and  the  too  credulous  Albinus,  at  length, 
passed  over  to  the  continent,  and  prepared  for  an 
unequal  contest  with  his  rival,  who  rushed  upon 
him  at  the  head  of  a  veteran  and  victorious  army. 

The  military  labours  of  Severus  Event  of  the 
seem  inadequate  to  the  importance  of  '^"'  "'"^*" 
his  conquests.  Two  engagements,  the  one  near  the 
Hellespont,  the  other  in  the  narrow  defiles  of 
Cilicia,  decided  the  fate  of  his  Syrian  competitor; 
and  the  troops  of  Europe  asserted  their  usual  as- 
cendant over  the  effeminate  natives  of  Asia.''  The 
battle  of  Lyons,  where  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  ''  Romans  were  engaged,  was  equally  ftital 
to  Albinus.  The  valour  of  the  British  anny  main- 
tained, indeed,  a  sharp  and  doubtful  contest  with 
the  hardy  discipline  of  the  lUyrian  regions.  The 
fame  and  person  of  Severus  appeared,  during  a 
few  moments,  irrecoverably  lost,  till  that  warlike 
prince  rallied  his  fainting  troops,  and  led  them  on 
to  a  decisive  victory.^  The  war  was  finished  by 
that  memorable  day. 

The  civil  wars  of  modern   Europe   decided  by  one 
have  been  distinguislicd,  not  only  by    "'»»  battles, 
the  fierce  animosity,  but  likewise  by  the  obstinate 
persoveraiiee,  of  the  contending   factions.     They 


adlieients  of  lits  rivals  ;  and  he  employed  them  more  than  once  to 
intiuiidate,  or  seduce,  the  parents. 

»  Ilcrodian,  1.  iii.  p.  96.    Hist.  August,  p.  67,  (58. 

b  Hist.  August,  p.  IM.  Spartianus  has  inserted  this  curious  letter  .it 
full  lensth. 

e  Consult  the  third  book  of  Iferodian,  and  the  seventy-fourth  l>ook 
of  Dion  Cassius. 

<1  Dion,  I.  Ixxv.  p,  Km. 

>■  Dion,  1.  Ixxv.  p.  1261.     Hcrlidian,  1,   iii.   p.   110.     Hist.  August 
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have  generally  been  justified  by  some  principle,  or, 
at  least,  coloured  by  some  pretext,  of  relision,  free- 
dom, or  loyalty.  Tlie  leaders  were  nobles  of  inde- 
pendent property  and  bercditary  inllueiice.  Tlie 
troops  foiigbt  like  men  interested  in  tbc  decision  of 
tbe  quarrel ;  and  as  military  spirit  and  party  zeal 
were  stronffly  diflused  tbroughout  tbe  wbole  com- 
munity, a  vanquisbed  cbief  was  immediately  sup- 
plied w  itU  new  adberents,  eager  to  slied  Ibcir  blood 
in  tbc  same  cause.  Hut  the  Komans,  after  tbe  fall 
of  the  republic,  combated  only  for  tbc  choice  of 
masters.  Under  tbe  standard  of  a  popular  candi- 
date for  empire,  a  few  enlisted  from  allection,  some 
from  fear,  many  from  interest,  none  from  principle. 
Tbe  legions,  uninllamed  by  party  zeal,  were  allured 
into  civil  war  by  liberal  donatives,  and  still  more 
liberal  promises.  A  defeat,  by  disabling  tbc  chief 
from  the  performance  of  bis  engagements,  dissolved 
tbe  mercenary  allegiance  of  his  followers  ;  and  left 
them  to  consult  their  own  safety,  by  a  timely  deser- 
tion of  an  unsuccessful  cause.  It  was  of  little  mo- 
ment to  the  provinces,  under  whose  name  they  were 
oppressed  or  governed  ;  they  were  driven  by  tbe 
impulsion  of  the  present  power,  and  as  soon  as  that 
power  yielded  to  a  superior  force,  they  hastened  to 
implore  the  clemency  of  tbe  conqueror,  who,  as  he 
had  an  ininieiisc  debt  to  discharge,  was  obliged  to 
sacrilicc  tbe  most  guilty  countries  to  tbc  avarice  of 
his  soldiers.  In  the  vast  extent  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, there  were  few  fortified  cities  capable  of  pro- 
tecting a  routed  army ;  nor  was  there  any  person, 
or  family,  or  order  of  men,  whose  natural  interest, 
unsupported  by  the  powers  of  government,  was  ca- 
pable of  restoring  tbe  cause  of  a  sinking  party.' 
Siege  of  Byzan.  ^'*"<-  '"  t''^  boniest  between  Niger 
tium.  and  Severus,  a  single  city  deserves  an 
honourable  exception.  As  Byzantium  was  one  of 
the  greatest  passages  from  Europe  into  Asia,  it  had 
been  provided  with  a  strong  garrison,  and  a  fleet  of 
five  hundred  vessels  was  anchored  in  tbe  harbour.^ 
Tbe  impetuosity  of  Severus  disappointed  this  jiru- 
dent  scheme  of  defence  ;  he  left  to  bis  generals  tbe 
siege  of  Byzantium,  forced  the  less  guarded  passage 
of  the  Hellespont,  and,  impatient  of  a  meaner  ene- 
my, pressed  forward  to  encounter  his  rival.  By- 
zantium, attacked  by  a  numerous  and  increasing 
army,  and  afterwards  by  the  naval  power  of  tbe 
empire,  sustained  a  siege  of  three  years,  and  re- 
mained faithful  to  the  name  and  memory  of  Niger. 
The  citizens  and  .soldiers  (we  know  not  from  what 
cause)  were  animated  with  equal  fury  ;  several  of 
the  principal  olficers  of  Niger,  who  despaired  of,  or 
who  disdained,  a  pardon,  had  thrown  themselves 
into  this  last  refuge :  the  fortifications  were  esteemed 
impregnable,  and,  in  the  defence  of  tbe  place,  a  ce- 

J«.  68  Tlie  lulllc  was  fought  in  the  plain  of  Trcroux,  three  or 
bur  leagues  front  Lyons.  See  Tilleraoot,  to-n.  iii.  p.  4t)6.  Note 
18. 

f  Monlesquieu,  Consideralions  sur  la  Grandeur  et  la  Decadence  des 
Romatns,  c.  xii. 

ir  Most  of  lhe!»e.  as  may  be  supposed,  were  small  open  vessels;  some 
however,  were  g.-illeys  of^two,  and  a  few  of  tliree,  ranks  of  oars. 

Ii  The  engineer's  name  was  Priscus.  His  skill  sa\ed  his  life,  and  he 
was  taken  into  the  service  of  the  conqueror.  For  the  particular  farts  of 
the  siege,  consult  Diou  Cassius  (I.  Ixxv.  p.  1251.)  and  llerodian  (I.  iii. 


bbratcd  engineer  displayed  all  tbe  mechanic  powers 
known  to  the  ancients.''  Byzantium,  at  length, 
surrendered  to  famine.  Tbe  magistrates  and  sol- 
diers were  put  to  tbe  sword,  tbc  walls  demolished, 
tbe  privileges  suppressed,  and  the  destined  capital 
of  the  east  subsisted  only  as  an  open  village,  sub- 
ject to  tbe  insulting  jurisdiction  of  Perintbus.  The 
historian  Uioii,  who  bad  admired  tbe  nourishing, 
and  lamented  the  desolate,  state  of  Byzantium,  ac- 
cused tbc  rcNcugc  of  Severus,  for  depriving  the 
Koinan  people  of  the  strongest  bulwark  against  tlie 
barbarians  of  Pontus  and  Asia.'  Tbe  truth  of  this 
observation  was  but  too  well  justified  in  the  suc- 
ceeding age,  when  the  Gothic  Meets  covered  the 
Euxine,  and  passed  through  the  undefended  Bos- 
phoriis  into  the  centre  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Both  Niger  and  Albinos  were  dis-  Deathsof  Niger 
covered  and  put  to  death  in  their  Might   ■t"'  aiuuius. 

Cruel  ronse- 

from  the  field  ol  battle.  Their  fate  iiuences  of  the 
excited  neither  surprise  nor  compas-  ""  "'"^'' 
sion.  They  had  staked  their  lives  again.st  tbe 
chance  of  empire,  and  sufl'ered  what  they  v\ould 
have  inflicted  ;  nor  did  Severus  claim  tbe  arrogant 
superiority  of  sullering  his  rivals  to  live  in  a  private 
station.  But  bis  unforgiving  temper,  stimulated 
by  avarice,  indulged  a  spirit  of  levenge,  w  here  there 
was  no  room  for  apprehension.  Tbe  most  consider- 
able of  tlie  provincials,  wlio,  \\itbout  any  dislike  to 
the  fortunate  candidate,  had  obeyed  the  governor 
under  whose  authority  they  were  accidentally  placed, 
were  punished  by  death,  exile,  and  especially  by 
the  confiscation  of  their  estates.  Many  cities  of  the 
east  were  stript  of  their  ancient  honours,  and  obliged 
to  pay  into  tbe  treasury  of  Severus,  four  times  tbe 
amount  of  tbe  sums  contributed  by  them  for  the 
service  of  Niger.'^ 

Till   the  final  decision  of  the  war,    Animosity  of 
the  cruelty  of  Severus  was,  in  some   Sevei  us  against 

•'  '  the  senate. 

measure,  restrained  by  the  uncertainty 

of  the  event,  and  his  pretended  reverence  for  tbe 
senate.  Tlie  bead  of  Albinos,  accompanied  with  a 
menacing  letter,  announced  to  the  Romans,  that  lie 
was  resolved  to  spare  none  of  the  adherents  of  his 
unfortunate  competitors.  He  was  irritated  by  the 
just  suspicion  that  be  never  had  possessed  the  all'ec- 
tions  of  tbe  .senate,  and  be  concealed  his  old  male- 
volence under  the  recent  discovery  of  some  treason- 
able correspondences.  Thirty-five  senators,  how- 
ever, accused  of  having  favoured  the  party  of  Albi- 
nos, be  freely  pardoned  ;  and,  by  his  subsequent 
behaviour,  endeavoured  to  convince  them,  that  he 
bad  forgotten,  as  weil  as  forgiven,  their  supposed 
offences.  But  at  the  same  time  he  condemned 
forty-one'  other  senators,  whose  names  history  has 
recorded  ;  their  wives,  children,  and  clients,  attend- 

p.  9a.)  for  the  theory  of  it,  the  fanciful  Chevalier  de  Folard  may  be 
looked  into      See  Polybe,  tont.  i.  p.  76. 

i  Notwilhslauding  the  authority  of  Spartianus  and  some  modern 
Greeks,  wc  may  be  aspired  from  Dron  and  Herodian,  that  Byzantiuu], 
many  years  after  the  death  of  .Severus,  lay  in  ruins. 

k  l)ion,  1.  Ixxiv.  p.  1250. 

1  Dion  ,  (1.  Ixxv.  p.  1264.)  only  29  senators  are  mentioned  hy  him,  but 
41  are  named  in  the  Augustan  History,  p.  fi9.  among  whom  are  six 
of  the  name  of  Pe.«ceonius.  Herodian  (I.  iii.  p.  115.)  speaks  in  general 
of  tile  cruelties  of  Severus. 
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ed  them  in  death,  and  the  noblest  provincials  of 
Spain  and  Gaul  were  inTolved  in  the  same  ruin. 
Such  ri^id  justice,  for  so  he  termed  it,  was,  in  the 
opinion  of  Severus,  the  only  conduct  capable  of  en- 
surin«r  peace  to  the  people,  or  stability  to  the  prince ; 
and  he  condescended  slischtly  to  lament,  that,  to  be 
mild,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  first  be  cruel.'" 
Thewisdomand  The  truc  interest  of  an  absolute 
justice  of  his  go-   monarch  generally  coincides  with  that 

verameDt.  '^  ri,,     .  ,  ,      . 

of  his  people.  Their  numbers,  their 
wealth,  their  order,  and  their  security,  are  the  best 
and  only  foundations  of  his  real  o;reatness ;  and  were 
he  totally  devoid  of  virtue,  prudence  might  supply 
its  place,  and  would  dictate  the  same  rule  of  con- 
duct. Severus  considered  the  Roman  empire  as  his 
property,  and  had  no  sooner  secured  the  possession, 
than  he  bestowed  his  care  on  the  cultivation  and  im- 
provement of  so  valuable  an  acquisition.  Salutary 
laws,  executed  with  inflexible  firmness,  soon  cor- 
rected most  of  the  abuses  with  which,  since  the 
death  of  Marcus,  ever)'  part  of  the  government  had 
been  infected.  In  the  administration  of  justice,  the 
judgments  of  the  emperor  were  characterized  by  at- 
tention, discernment,  and  impartiality  ;  and  when- 
ever he  deviated  from  the  strict  line  of  equity,  it  was 
generally  in  favour  of  the  poor  and  oppressed  ;  not 
so  much  indeed  from  any  sense  of  humanity,  as 
from  the  natural  propensity  of  a  despot,  to  humble 
the  pride  of  greatness,  and  to  sink  all  his  subjects 
to  the  same  common  level  of  absolute  dependence. 
His  expensive  taste  for  building,  magnificent  shows, 
and  above  all  a  constant  and  liberal  distribution  of 
corn  and  provisions,  were  the  surest  means  of 
captivating  the  affection  of  the  Roman  people." 
General  peace  The  misfortunes  of  civil  discord  were 
and  prosperity,  obliterated.  The  calm  of  peace  and 
prosperity  was  once  more  experienced  in  the  pro- 
vinces ;  and  many  cities,  restored  by  the  munifi- 
cence of  Severus,  assumed  the  title  of  his  colonies, 
and  attested  by  public  monuments  their  gratitude 
and  felicity."  The  fame  of  the  Roman  arms  was 
revived  by  that  warlike  and  successful  emperor,'' 
and  he  boasted  with  a  just  pride,  that,  having  re- 
ceived the  empire  oppressed  with  foreign  and 
domestic  wars,  he  left  it  established  in  profound, 
universal,  and  honourable  peace.i 
ReiaTaiionofmi.  Although  the  wounds  of  civil  war 
l.tary  discipline,  appeared  completely  healed,  its  mortal 
poison  still  lurked  in  the  vitals  of  the  constitution. 
Severus  possessed  a  considerable  share  of  vigour 
and  ability  ;  but  the  daring  soul  of  the  first  Ca;sar, 
or  the  deep  policy  of  .\ugustus,  were  scarcely  equal 
to  the  task  of  curbing  the  insolence  of  the  victorious 

m  Aureliiis  Victor. 

1  Dioii,  1.  Ixxvi.  p,  1272.  Hist.  August,  p.  67.  Severus  celebrated 
the  secular  eames  with  extraordinary  magnificence,  and  he  left  in  the 
puhlic  granaries  a  provision  of  com  for  seven  years,  at  the  rate  of  75,000 
raodii,  or  about  2500  quarters  per  day.  I  am  persuaded,  that  the 
granaries  of  Severus  were  supplied  for  a  long  term,  but  I  am  not  less 
persuaded,  that  policy  on  the  one  hand,  aud  admiration  on  the  other, 
magnified  the  hoard  far  beyond  its  true  contents. 

o  See  Spanheim's  treatise  of  ancient  medals,  the  inscriptions,  and  our 
learned  travellers  Spon  .ind  U'heeler,  Shaw,  Pocock,  &c.  who,  m  Africa, 
Greece,  and  Asia,  have  found  more  monuments  of  Severus,  tliau  of  any 
other  Roman  emperor  whatsoever. 

p  He  carried  his  victorious  arms  to  Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon,  the  capi- 
G 


legions.  By  gratitude,  by  misguided  policy,  by 
seeming  necessity,  Severus  was  induced  to  relax 
the  nerves  of  discipline.'  The  vanity  of  his  soldiers 
was  llattered  with  the  honour  of  wearing  gold  rings  ; 
their  ease  was  indulged  in  the  permission  of  living 
with  their  wives  in  the  idleness  of  quarters.  He 
increased  their  pay  beyond  the  example  of  former 
times,  and  taught  them  to  expect,  and  soon  to  claim, 
extraordinary  donatives  on  every  public  occasion  of 
danger  or  festivity.  Elated  by  success,  enervated 
by  luxurj-,  and  raised  above  the  level  of  subjects 
by  their  dangerous  privileges,'  they  soon  became  in- 
capable of  military  fatigue,  oppressive  to  the  coun- 
try, and  impatient  of  a  just  subordination.  Their 
officers  asserted  the  superiority  of  rank  by  a  more 
profuse  and  elegant  lu.xury.  There  is  still  extant 
a  letter  of  Severus,  lamenting  the  licentious  state  of 
the  army,  aud  exhorting  one  of  his  generals  to  begin 
the  necessary  reformation  from  the  tribunes  them- 
selves ;  since,  as  he  justly  observ  es,  the  officer  who 
has  forfeited  the  esteem,  will  never  command  the 
obedience,  of  his  soldiers.'  Had  the  emperor  pur- 
sued the  train  of  reflection,  he  would  have  dis- 
covered, that  the  primary  cause  of  this  general 
corruption  might  be  ascribed,  not  indeed  to  the 
example,  but  to  the  pernicious  indulgence,  however, 
of  the  commander  in  chief. 

The  praetorians,  who  murdered  their  fff.„  esiablish- 
emperor  and  sold  the  empire,  had  re-  mentofiheprie- 

torian  guards. 

ceived  the  just  punishment  of  their 
treason  ;  but  the  necessary,  though  dangerous,  in- 
stitution of  guards,  was  soon  restored  on  a  new 
model  by  Severus,  and  increased  to  four  times  the 
ancient  number."  Formerly  these  troops  had  been 
recruited  in  Italy  ;  and  as  the  adjacent  provinces 
gradually  imbibed  the  softer  manners  of  Rome,  the 
levies  were  extended  to  Macedonia,  Noricum,  and 
Spain..  In  the  room  of  these  elegant  troops,  better 
adapted  to  the  pomp  of  courts  than  to  the  uses  of 
war,  it  was  established  by  Severus,  that  from  all  the 
legions  of  the  frontiers,  the  soldiers  most  distin- 
guished for  strength,  valour,  and  fidelity,  should  be 
occasionally  draughted ;  and  promoted,  as  an  honour 
and  reward,  into  the  more  eligible  service  of  the 
guards."  By  this  new  institution,  the  Italian  youth 
were  diverted  from  the  exercise  of  arms,  and  the 
capital  was  terrified  by  the  strange  aspect  and  man- 
ners of  a  multitude  of  barbarians.  But  Severus 
flattered  himself,  that  the  legions  would  consider 
these  chosen  praetorians  as  the  representatives  of  the 
whole  military  order ;  and  that  the  present  aid  cf 
fifty  thousand  men,  superior  in  arms  .and  appoint- 
ments to  any  force  that  could  be  brought  into  the 

talsof  the  Parthian  monarchy.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  roentiou  this 
war  in  its  proper  place. 

n  Ktiftm  in  firitannis^  was  his  own  just  and  emphatic  expression. 
Hist    Aui;iist.73. 

r  ilrrndi.m,  I.  iii.  p.  115.     Hist.  August,  n.  68. 

B  I'poti  the  insolence  and  privileges  of  the  soldiers,  the  Ifitli  satire, 
falsely  ascritted  to  .Tuvenal,  may  be  consulted  ;  the  style  and  circum- 
stances of  it  would  induce  me  to  believe,  that  it  was  composed  under  the 
reiyn  of  Severu.s,  or  that  of  his  son. 

t  Hist.  August,  p.  73. 

u  Hcrodian,  I.  iii.  p.  131. 

t  Dion.  I.  Ixxiv.  p.  1243, 
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field  asrainst  llicm,  would  for  ever  crusli  the  hopes 
of  robt'llion,  and  secure  the  empire  to  himself  and 
his  posterity. 

Tiic  onii  r  of  iirae-  The  command  of  these  favoured  and 
tonaa  iiriftci.  formidable  troo])s  soon  became  the  first 
olliee  of  the  empire.  As  the  «jovcrnment  degene- 
rated into  military  despotism,  the  praetorian  pra^feet, 
wlio  in  his  origin  had  been  a  simple  captain  of  the 
guards,  was  placed,  not  only  at  the  head  of  the 
army,  but  of  the  finances,  and  even  of  the  law.  In 
every  department  of  administration,  he  represented 
the  person,  and  exercised  the  authority,  of  the  emperr 
or.  The  first  pra-fect  who  enjoyed  and  abused  this 
immense  power  was  Plautianus,  the  favourite  minis- 
ter of  Severus.  His  reign  lasted  above  ten  years, 
till  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  the  eldest  son 
of  the  emperor,  which  seemed  to  assure  his  fortune, 
proved  the  occasion  of  his  ruin.)"  The  animosities 
of  the  palace,  by  irritating  the  ambition  and  alarm- 
ing the  fears  of  Plautianus,  threatened  to  produce 
a  revolution,  and  obliged  the  emperor,  who  still 
loved  him,  to  consent  with  reluctance  to  his  death.' 
After  the  fall  of  Plautianus,  an  eminent  lawyer,  the 
celebrated  Papinian,  was  appointed  to  execute  the 
motley  office  of  pra-torian  pr.rfect. 
^,  Till  the  reign  of  Severus,  the  virtue 

The  senate  on.  '^ 

presseil  iiy  miii-  and  cvcn  the  good  scnse  of  tlieempcrors 
ary   tspo  ism.    j^_^^j  jjggjj  distinguished  by  their  zeal 

or  affected  reverence  for  the  senate,  and  by  a  tender 
regard  to  the  nice  frame  of  civil  policy  instituted 
by  Augustus.  But  the  youth  of  Severus  had  been 
trained  in  the  implicit  obedience  of  camps,  and  his 
riper  years  spent  in  the  despotism  of  military  com- 
mand. His  haughty  and  inflexible  spirit  could 
not  discover,  or  would  not  acknowledge,  the  advan- 
tage of  preserving  an  intennediate  power,  however 
imaginary,  between  the  emperor  and  the  army.  He 
disdained  to  profess  himself  the  servant  of  an  as- 
sembly that  detested  his  person  and  trembled  at  his 
frown  ;  he  issued  his  commands,  where  his  request 
would  have  proved  as  effectual ;  assumed  the  eon- 
duet  and  style  of  a  sovereign  and  a  eonciueror,  and 
exercised,  without  disguise,  the  whole  legislative 
as  well  as  the  executive  power. 

The   victory   over    the   senate   was 

>ew  maxims  of  ,    .       ,      . 

the  imperial  pre-  ca.sy  and  inglorious.  Every  eye  and 
' "       ■  every  passion   were   directed  to   the 

supreme  magistrate,  who  possessed  the  arms  and 
treasure  of  the  state  ;  whilst  the  senate,  neither 
elected  by  the  people,  nor  guarded  by  military 
force,  nor  animated  by  public  spirit,  rested  its  de- 
clining authority  on  the  frail  and  erundjiing  basis 
of  ancient  opinion.  The  fine  theory  of  a  republic 
insensibly  vanished,  and  made  way  for  the  more 
natural  and  substantial  feelings  of  monarchy.  As 
the  freedom  and  honours  of  Rome  were  successively 

y  One  of  hismost  darinjf  and  wanton  acts  of  power,  was  the  castrttioii 
of  an  hundred  free  Romans,  some  of  tlicm  married  men,  and  even 
fathers  of  famihes ;  merely  tiiat  his  dauf^liter,  on  her  marriaRe  with  the 
younp:  emperor,  miglil  lie  attended  by  a  train  of  eunuctls  worthy  of  an 
eaftj'rn  (pieen.     Dion.  I.  Ixxvi.  p.  I27I. 

z  Dion,  I.  txxvi.  p.  127-I.  lierodian,  I.  iii.  p.  12-2,  129.  The  gram- 
marian of  Alexandria  ?ecms,  as  it  is  not  unuiual,  much  better  acquaint. 


communicated  to  the  provinces,  in  which  the  old 
government  had  been  either  unknown,  or  was  re- 
membered witli  abhorrence,  the  tradition  of  repub- 
lican maxims  «  as  gradually  olilileratcd.  The  Greek 
historians  of  the  age  of  the  Antonines"  observe, 
with  a  malicious  pleasure,  that  although  the  sove- 
reign of  Rome,  in  compliance  with  an  obsolete  pre- 
judice, abstained  from  the  name  of  king,  he  pos- 
.scsscd  the  full  measure  of  regal  power.  In  the  reign 
of  Severus,  the  .senate  was  filled  with  polished  and 
eloquent  slaves  from  the  eastern  provinc(\s,  who 
justified  personal  flattery  by  speculative  principles 
of  servitude.  These  new  advocates  of  prerogative 
were  heard  with  pleasure  by  the  court,  and  with 
patience  by  the  people,  when  they  inculcated  the 
duty  of  passive  obedience,  and  descanted  on  the 
inevitable  mi.schiefs  of  freedom.  The  lawyers  and 
the  historians  concurred  in  teaching,  that  the  im- 
])crial  authority  was  held,  not  by  the  delegated  com- 
mission, but  by  the  irrevocable  resignation,  of  the 
senate ;  that  the  emperor  w  as  freed  from  the  re- 
straint of  civil  laws,  could  command  by  his  arbitrary 
will  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  his  subjects,  and  might 
dispose  of  the  empire  as  of  his  private  patrimony.'' 
The  most  eminent  of  the  civil  lawyers,  and  parti- 
cularly Papinian,  Paulus,  and  Ulpian,  flourished 
under  the  house  of  Severus  ;  and  the  Roman  juris- 
prudence having  closely  united  itself  with  the  .sys- 
tem of  monarchy,  vias  supposed  to  have  attained 
its  full  maturity  and  perfection. 

The  contemporaries  of  Severus,  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  peace  and  glory  of  his  reign,  forgave  the 
cruelties  by  which  it  had  been  introduced.  Pos- 
terity, who  experienced  the  fatal  effects  of  his 
maxims  and  example,  justly  considered  him  as  the 
principal  author  of  the  decline  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire. 


CHAP.  VI. 

The  Death  of  Severus. — Tyranny  of  Caracalla. — 
Vsvrpntinn  of  Maerinvs. — Follies  of  Elar/ahalus. 
Virtues  of  Alexander  Severus. — Licentiousness  of 
the  Army. — General  State  of  the  Roman  Finances. 

The  ascent  to  greatness,  however  steep   Greatness  and 

,    ,  "  .  .    ^     discontent  of 

and  dangerous,  may  entertain  an  active  Severus. 
spirit  with  the  consciousness  and  exerei.se  of  its 
own  powers;  but  the  possession  of  a  throne  could 
never  yet  afford  a  la.sting  satisfaction  to  an  ambi- 
tious mind.  This  melancholy  truth  was  felt  and 
acknowledged  by  Severus.  Fortune  and  merit  had, 
from  an  bumble  station,  elevated  him  to  the  first 


as  he  said  himself,  "  and  all  was  of  little  value."*) 'I 


place  among  mankind.    "  He  had  been  all  things. 


ed  with  this  mysterious  transaction,  and  more  as,sured  of  the  guilt  of 
I'lautianus,  than  the  Unman  senator  ventures  to  be. 

;i  Appian  in  Proem. 

h  Dion  Cassius  seems  to  have  written  with  no  other  view,  than  to  form 
these  opinions  into  an  historical  system.  The  Pandects  will  show  how 
assiduously  the  lawyers,  on  their  side,  laboured  in  the  cause  of  preroga- 
tive. .■»  Hist.  An'.,'iist.  p. 71.     "Omnia  fni,  et  nihil  expcdit." 
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Distracted  with  the  care,  not  of  acqiiirin';,  but  of 
preserving,  an  empire,  oppressed  with  age  and  in- 
firmities, careless  of  fame,''  and  satiated  with  power, 
all  his  prospect.s  of  life  were  closed.  The  desire  of 
perpetuating  the  greatness  of  his  family,  was  the 
only  remaining  wish  of  his  ambition  and  paternal 
tenderness. 

His  wife  the  em-  ^^^^  ™°^t  "^  ^^^  Africans,  Severus 
press  Julia.  ^-,8  passionately  addicted  to  the  vain 
studies  of  magic  and  divination,  deeply  versed  in 
the  interpretation  of  dreams  and  omens,  and  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  the  science  of  judicial  astro- 
logy ;  which,  in  almost  every  age,  except  the  pre- 
sent, has  maintained  its  dominion  over  the  mind  of 
man.  He  had  lost  his  first  wife,  whilst  he  was  go- 
vernor of  the  Lionnese  Ganl.*^  In  the  choice  of  a 
second,  he  sought  only  to  connect  himself  with  some 
favourite  of  fortune  ;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  dis- 
covered that  a  young  lady  of  Emesa  in  Syria  had  a 
royal  nativity,  he  solicited,  and  obtained  her  hand.'' 
Julia  Domna  (for  that  was  her  name)  deserved  all 
that  the  stars  could  promise  her.  She  possessed, 
even  in  an  advanced  age,  the  attractions  of  beauty ,° 
and  united  to  a  lively  imagination,  a  firmness  of 
mind,  and  strength  of  judgment,  seldom  bestowed 
on  her  sex.  Her  amiable  qualities  never  made  any 
deep  impression  on  the  dark  and  jealous  temper  of 
her  husband  ;  but  in  her  son's  reign,  she  adminis- 
tered the  principal  affairs  of  the  empire,  with  a  pru- 
dence, that  supported  his  authority ;  and  with  a 
moderation,  that  sometimes  corrected  his  wild  ex- 
travagances.' Julia  applied  herself  to  letters  and 
philosophy,  with  some  success,  and  with  the  most 
splendid  reputation.  She  was  the  patroness  of 
every  art,  and  the  friend  of  every  man  of  genius.s 
The  grateful  flattery  of  the  learned  has  celebrated 
her  virtue  ;  but,  if  we  may  credit  the  scandal  of 
ancient  history,  chastity  was  very  far  from  being  the 
most  conspicuous  virtue  of  the  empress  Julia.'' 
Their  two  sons  '^'^ "  SOUS,  Caracalla '  and  Geta,  were 
Caracaiia  and  the  fruit  of  this  marriage,  and  the 
destined  heirs  of  the  empire.  The 
fond  hopes  of  the  father,  and  of  the  Roman  world, 
were  soon  disappointed  by  these  vain  youths,  who 
displayed  the  indolent  security  of  hereditary 
princes;  and  a  presumption  that  fortune  would 
supply  the  place  of  merit  and  application.  With- 
out any  emulation  of  virtue  or  talents,  they  dis- 
covered, almost  from  their  infancy,  a  fixed  and 
Their  mutual  '™P'acable  antipathy  for  each  other. 
Their  aversion,  confirmed  by  years, 
and  fomented  by  the  arts  of  their  in- 
terested   favourites,   broke   out  in   childish,    and 


aversion  to 
each  other. 


b  Dion  Cassius,  1,  Ixxvii.  p,  128'!. 

c  Aboutthe  year  186,  M.  (icTillemont  is  miscrahty  enibnrr.issed  with 
a  pas8.-ijre  of  Dion,  in  which  the  empresH  Faustina,  who  ilied  in  tlic  year 
175,  is  introduced  as  having  contrihuted  to  the  marriay^e  of  Srverus 
and  Julia.  (1.  Ixxiv.  p.  laJ,3.)  The  learned  compiler  forgot,  that  Dion  is 
relating,  not  a  real  fact,  but  a  dream  of  Severus;  and  dreants  are  eir. 
cumscribed  to  no  limits  of  time  or  space.  OidM.  <le  Tillemont  iniai;ine 
that  marria;,'es  were  consumnuitvdm  the  temple  of  Venus  at  Itome? 
Hist,  des  Emperenrs,  torn.  iii.  p.  389.     Note  6. 

d  Hist.  AUi;ust.  p.  65.  e  Hist.  August,  p.  85. 

f  Dion  Casvius,  1.  Ixxvii.  p.  130-J,  1.114, 

r  See  a  dissertation  of  Menage,  at  the  cud  of  hip  edition  of  Diogenc.t 
I.nrtius,  de  Ftrminis  Pliilosophis. 
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gradually  in  more  serious,  competitions  ;  and,  at 
length,  divided  the  theatre,  the  circus,  and  the 
court,  into  two  factions  ;  actuated  by  the  hopes  and 
fears  of  their  respective  leaders.  The  prudent 
emperor  endeavoured,  by  every  expedient  of  advice 
and  authority,  to  allay  this  growing  animosity. 
The  unhappy  di.scord  of  his  .sons  clouded  all  his 
prospects,  and  threatened  to  overturn  a  throne 
raised  with  so  much  labour,  cemented  with  so  much 
blood,  and  guarded  with  every  defence  of  arras  and 
treasure.  With  an  impartial  hand  he  maintained 
between  them  an  exact  balance  of  favour,  con- 
ferred on  both  the  rank  of  Augustus,  with  the 
revered  name  of  Antoninus  ;  and  for  the  first  time 

the   Roman  world   beheld   three  cm- 

,       __  Three  emperors. 

perors.''      let  even  this  equal  conduct 

served  only  to  inflame  the  contest,  whilst  the  fierce 

Caracalla  asserted  the  right  of  primogeniture,  and 

the  milder  Geta  courted  the  affections  of  the  people 

and  the  soldiers.     In  the  anguish  of  a  disappointed 

father,  Severus  foretold,  that  the  weaker  of  his  sons 

would  fall  a  saerilice  to  the  stronger  ;  who,  in  his 

turn,  would  be  ruined  by  his  own  vices.' 

In  these  circumstances  the  intelli- 

„  .       „   .      .  ,      ,.  The  Caledonian 

gence  oi  a  war  in  Britain,  and  of  an  war, 

invasion  of  the  province  by  the  bar-  '  •  ^ 
barians  of  the  North,  was  received  with  pleasure 
by  Severus.  Though  the  vigilance  of  his  lieute- 
nants might  have  been  sufficient  to  repel  the  distant 
enemy,  he  resolved  to  embrace  the  honourable 
pretext  of  withdrawing  his  sons  from  the  luxury  of 
Rome,  which  enervated  their  minds  and  irritated 
their  passions ;  and  of  inuring  their  youth  to  the 
toils  of  war  and  government.  Notwithstanding  his 
advanced  age  (for  he  was  above  three-score)  and 
his  gout,  which  obliged  him  to  be  carried  in  a  litter, 
he  transported  himself  in  person  into  that  remote 
island;  attended  by  his  two  sons,  his  whole  court, 
and  a  formidable  army.  He  immediately  passed 
the  walls  of  Hadrian  and  Antoninus,  and  entered 
the  enemy's  country,  with  a  design  of  completing 
the  long-attempted  conquest  of  Britain.  He  pene- 
trated to  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island,  with- 
out meeting  an  enemy.  But  the  concealed  ambus- 
cades of  the  Caledonians,  who  hung  un.seen  on  the 
rear  and  flanks  of  his  army,  the  cokiness  of  the 
climate,  and  the  severity  of  a  winter  march  across 
the  hills  and  morasses  of  Scotland,  arc  reported  to 
have  cost  the  Romans  above  fifty  thousand  men. 
The  Caledonians  at  length  yielded  to  the  powerful 
and  obstinate  attack,  sued  for  peace,  and  surren- 
dered a  part  of  their  arms,  and  a  large  tract  of 
territory.     But  their  apparent  submission  lasted  no 

h  Dion,  I.  ixxvi.  p.  1285.     Aurelius  Victor. 

i  Rassiaiuis  was  his  first  name.^as  it  had  been  that  of  Ins  maternal 
gratidfather.  During  his  reign  he  assumed  the  appellation  of  Antoni- 
nus, which  is  employed  l)y  lawyers  and  ancient  historians.  After  his 
<ieath,  the  public  indignation  loaded  him  with  the  uick.nanics  of 
Tarantus  and  Caracalla.  The  first  was  borrowed  fn>m  a  celebrated 
Gladiator,  the  second  from  a  long  Gallic  gown  which  he  distributed  to 
the  people  of  itomc. 

k  The  elevation  of  Caracalla  is  fixed  by  the  accurate  M.  de  Tillemont 
to  the  year  198;  the  association  of  (Jeta'to  the  year  208. 

1  Herodian,  1  iii.  p.  130.  'I'hc  Lives  of  Caracalla  and  Geta,  io  the 
.\iigustau  History. 
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■"loii'TiT  than  tlic  present  terror.  As  .soon  as  the 
Komaii  leiriims  had  retired,  they  resumed  their 
hostile  independenee.  Their  restless  spirit  pro- 
voked Severus  to  send  a  new  army  into  Caledonia, 
with  the  most  Idoody  orders,  not  to  suhdne  but  to 
extirpate  the  natives.  They  wore  saved  hy  the 
death  of  their  hau-ihty  enemy." 
Fingal  and  his  This  Caledonian  war,  neither  marked 
licronr.  j^y  decisive  events,  nor  attended  vvitli 
any  important  eonse(|uenees,  would  ill  deserve  our 
attention  ;  Init  it  is  supposed,  not  without  a  eon- 
siderable  decree  of  prohaliility,  tliat  the  invasion  of 
Sevcrns  is  eonneited  w  ilh  the  most  shiiiin;;  period 
of  the  British  history  or  fable.  Finsjal,  whose  fame, 
viith  that  of  his  heroes  and  bards,  has  been  revived 
in  our  language  by  a  recent  publication,  is  said  to 
have  commanded  the  Caledonians  in  that  memora- 
ble junrture,  to  have  eluded  the  power  of  Sevcrus, 
and  to  have  (d)tained  a  sisrnal  victory  on  the  banks 
of  the  Carun,  in  whicli  the  son  of  the  King  of  the 
World.  Caracul,  tied  from  his  arms  alonp;  the  liclds  of 
liis  pride."  Sonietliina;  of  a  doubtful  mist  still  hangs 
over  these  Highland  traditions;  nor  can  itbeentirely 
dispelled  by  the  most  ingenious  researches  of  modern 
criticism  :°  but  if  we  could,  with  safety,  indulge  the 
^    .     .    r  .1      pleasingsupposition,  that  Fingal  lived, 

P-intrast  of  the     *  nil  n 

(iiMoniaiis  ami    and  that  Ossian  sung,  the  striking  con- 

the  Roraaus.  ^         .     ...i        ■.       .-       "       i  c^i 

trastol  thesituationand  mannersol  the 
contending  nations  might  amuse  a  philosophic  mind. 
The  parallel  would  be  little  to  the  advantage  of  the 
more  civilized  people,  if  we  compared  the  unrelent- 
ing revenge  of  Severus  with  the  generous  clemency 
of  Fingal :  the  timid  and  brutal  cruelty  of  Caracalla 
with  the  bravery,  the  tenderness,  the  elegant  genius 
oi  Ossian  ;  the  mercenary  chiefs  who,  from  motives 
of  fear  or  interest,  served  under  the  imperial  stand- 
ard, with  the  free-bom  warriors  who  started  to  anus 
at  the  voice  of  the  king  of  Morven ;  if,  in  a  word, 
wc  contemplated  the  untutored  Caledonians,  glow- 
ing w  ith  the  warm  virtues  of  nature,  and  the  de- 
generate Romans,  polluted  with  the  mean  vices  of 
wealth  and  slavery. 

Ambiiion  of  The  declining  health  and  last  illness 
Caracalla.  of  Scvcrus  inllanicd  the  wild  ambition 
and  black  passions  of  ('araealla's  soul.  Impatient 
of  any  delay  or  division  of  empire,  he  attempted, 
more  than  once,  to  shorten  the  small  remainder  of 
his  father's  days,  and  endeavoured,  but  w  ithout  suc- 
cess, to  excite  a  mutiny  among  the  troops.''  The 
old  emperor  had  often  censured  the  misguided 
lenity  of  Marcus,  who,  by  a  single  act  of  justice, 

in  Dion,  I.  Ixxvi.  p.  12fiO.  &c.     ticrodian,  I.  iii.  p.  t32,  &c. 

u  0»iian'N  Poems,  vol.  i.  p.  Mb. 

o  That  (he  Taraciil  of  Oiisiaii  is  Hie  Caracalla  of  the  Roman  History, 
is,  |MTha|>s,  the  only  point  of  British  antiqnity  in  which  Mr.  Mac. 
phersjjri  anil  Mr.  VVhitaker  are  of  tlte  same  opinion  ;  and  yet  the 
opinion  is  not  uithout  dilhcnity.  in  the  Caledonian  war,  the  son  of 
Severus  was  known  only  by  the  appt  llation  of  Antoninus,  and  it  may 
seem  stnn(,'i-,  that  the  lli;;hland  bard  should  describe  him  by  a  nick. 
name,  inventptl  four  years  afterwards,  scarcely  used  hy  the  Romans  till 
after  the  death  of  that  emperor,  and  seldom  employed  by  the  most 
ancient  historians.  See  Dion,  1.  Ixxvii.  p.  I,tl7.  Hist.  Au(^st.  p.  89. 
Aurel.  \  ictor.     t^useb.  in  Chron.  ad  ami.  2N. 

p  Dion,  I.  Ixxvi.  p.  1282.     Hist    AiiKust.  p.  71.     Aurcl.  Victor. 

q  Dion,  1.  Ixxvi.  p.  12H3.     Hist.  Aii-ust.  p.  81>. 

T  Dion.  I.  Ixxvi.  p.  12f^l.     Hcrodian.  1.  iii.  p.  13.^. 

•  Mr.  Hume  is  justly  surprised  at  a  pa.ssa[;eof  Hcrodian  (1.  iv.  p.  1.39.) 
who,  on  this  occasion,  represents  the  imperial  palare  as  equal  in  extent 


might  have  saved  the  Romans  from  the  tyranny  of 
bis  worthless  son.  Plaeetl  in  the  same  situatitm, 
he  e\|>criemeil  how  easily  the  rigour  of  a  judge 
dissolves  away  in  the  tenderness  of  a  parent.  He 
deliberated,  he  threatened,  but  he  (Miuld  not  puni.sh  ; 
and  this  last  and  only  instance  of  merey  was  more 
fatal  to  the  empire  than  a  long  scries  of  cruelty.i 
The  disorder  of  his  mind  irritated  Death  of  Seve. 
the  pains  of  his  boily  ;  he  wished  im-  ,,"';  '"  his'tmi 
patiently  for  death,  and  hastened  the  "T',,  „., 
instant  of  it  by  liis  impatience.  He  4ih  February, 
expired  at  York,  in  the  sixty-lifth  year  of  his  life, 
anil  in  the  eighteenth  of  a  glorious  and  successful 
reign.  In  his  last  moments  he  recommended  con- 
cord to  his  sons,  and  his  sons  to  the  army.  The 
salutary  advice  never  reached  the  heart,  or  even  the 
understanding,  of  the  impetuous  youths ;  but  the 
more  obedient  troops,  mindful  of  their  oath  of  alle- 
giance, and  of  the  authority  of  their  deceased  master, 
resisted  the  solicitations  of  Caracalla,  and  proclaim- 
ed both  brothers  emperors  of  Rome.  The  new 
princes  soon  left  the  Caledonians  in  peace,  returned 
to  the  capital,  celebrated  their  father's  funeral  with 
divine  honours,  and  were  cheerfully  acknowledged 
as  lawful  sovereigns,  by  the  senate,  the  people,  and 
the  provinces.  .Some  pre-eminence  of  rank  seems 
to  have  been  allowed  to  the  elder  brother ;  but  they 
both  administered  the  empire  with  equal  and  inde- 
pendent power.' 

Such  a  divided  form  of  governuient   j^jjousy      a,„| 

would  have  proved  a  .source  of  di.scord   'latred    of   the 

.  two  emperors, 

between  the  most  all ectionate  brothers. 

It  was  impossible  that  it  could  long  subsist  between 

two   implacable  enemies,  who  neither  desired  nor 

could  trust  a  reconciliation.     It  was  visible  that  one 

only  could  reign,  and  that  the  other  must  fall ;  and 

each  of  them,  judging  of  his  rival's  designs  by  his 

own,  guarded  his  life  with  the  most  jealous  vigilance 

from  the  re]H'ate(l  attacks  of  poison  or  the  sword. 

Their  rapid  journey  through  Gaul  and  Italy,  during 

which  they  never  ate  at  the  same  table,  or  slept  in 

the   same   house,   displayed  to  the   provinces  the 

odious   spectacle   of  fraternal   discord.     On   their 

arrival  at  Rome,  they  immediately  divided  the  vast 

extent  of  the  imperial  palace.'     No  communication 

was  allowed  between  their  apartments  ;  the  doors 

and  passages  were  diligently  fortified,  and  guards 

posted  and  relieved  with  the  same  strictness  as  in  a 

besieged  place.     The  emperors  met  only  in  public, 

in  the  presence  of  their  afflicted  mother ;  and  each 

suiTounded  by  a  numerous  train  of  armed  followers. 

to  the  rest  of  Rome,  The  whole  region  of  the  Palatine  Mount  on 
which  It  was  built,  occupied,  at  most,  a  circumference  of  eleven  or 
twelve  thousand  feel.  (See  the  Notitia  and  Victor,  in  Nardini's  Roma 
Aniica.)  But  we  should  recollect  that  the  opulent  senators  had  almost 
surrounded  the  city  with  their  extensive  ^rdcns  and  superb  palaces, 
the  prratest  part  of  which  had  been  {rnidiialty  confiscated  by  the  em. 
perors.  IfCeta  resided  in  tlie  {gardens  that  bore  his  name  on  the  Ja- 
niculum,  and  if  Caracalla  inhabited  the  ^rdensof  Ma'cenas  on  the  Es. 
(|uiline,  I  he  rival  brothers  were  separated  from  each  other  hy  the  distance 
of  several  miles;  and  yet  the  intermediate  space  was  tilled  by  the  im- 
perial j:ardens  of  Sallust,  of  Litcullus,  of  Afjrippa,  of  Domilian,  of 
Caius,  Xc.  all  skirting  round  the  city,  and  all  connected  with  each 
other,  and  with  tlie  palace,  by  hridsc!.  thrown  over  the  Tiber  and  the 
streets.  But  this  explanation  of  Herodian  would  require,  though  it  ill 
deserves,  a  particular  dissertation,  illustrated  by  a  map  of  ancient 
Home, 
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Even  on  these  occasions  of  ceremony,  the  dissimu- 
lation of  courts  could  ill  dissfuise  the  rancour  of 
their  hearts.' 

Fruitless  ne?o-        This  latent  civil  war  already  dis- 
S^gXemp'ir^   t'"<":'<'d  tl>e  whole  f;overnmcnt,  when  a 
between  them,      scheme  was  suggested  that  seemed  of 
mutual  benefit  to  the  hostile  brothers.     It  was  pro- 
posed, that  since  it  was  impossible  to  reconcile  their 
minds,  they  should  separate  their  interest  and  divide 
the  empire  between  them.      The  conditions  of  the 
treaty  were  already  drawn  with  some  accuracy-     It 
was  agreed,  that  Caracalla,  as  the  elder  brother, 
should  remain   in  possession   of   Europe  and   the 
w  estern  Africa ;  and  that  he  should  relinquish  the 
sovereignty  of  Asia  and  Egypt  to  Geta,  who  might 
fix  his  residence  at  Alexandria  or  Antioch,  cities 
little  inferior  to  Rome  itself  in  wealth  and  greatness  ; 
that  numerous  armies  should  be  constantly  encamp- 
ed on  cither   side  of  the  Thracian  Bosphorus,  to 
guard  the  frontiers  of  the  rival  monarchies  ;  and  that 
the  senators  of  European  extraction  should  acknow- 
ledge the  sovereign  of  Rome,  whilst  the  natives  of 
Asia  followed  the  emperor  of  the  East.      The  tears 
of  the  empress  Julia  interrupted  the  negociation, 
the  first  idea  of  which  had  filled  every  Roman  breast 
with  surprise  and  indignation.     The  mighty  mass 
of  conquest  was  so  intimately  united  by  the  hand  of 
time  and  policy,  that  it  required  the  most  forcible 
violence  to  rend    it  asunder.      The  Romans  had 
reason  to  dread,  that  the  disjointed  members  would 
soon  be  reduced  by  a  civil  war  under  the  dominion 
of  one  master  ;  but  if  the  separation  was  permanent, 
the  division  of  the  provinces  must  terminate  in  the 
dissolution  of  an  empire  whose  unity  had  hitherto 
remained  inviolate." 

Murder  of  Geta        ^^'^  ^^^  treaty  been  carried  into  ex- 
A.  D.  212.       ecution,  the  sovereign  of  Europe  might 

27th  February.  ,  ,  ,      "  F  b    ^ 

soon  have  been  the  conqueror  of  Asia ; 
but  Caracalla  obtained  an  easier  though  a  more 
guilty  victory.  He  artfully  listened  to  his  mother's 
entreaties,  and  consented  to  meet  his  brother  in  lier 
apartment,  on  terms  of  peace  and  reconciliation. 
In  the  midst  of  their  conversation,  .some  centurions, 
who  had  contrived  to  conceal  themselves,  rushed 
with  drawn  swords  upon  the  unfortunate  Geta.  His 
distracted  mother  strove  to  protect  him  in  her  arms  ; 
but,  in  the  unavailing  struggle,  she  was  wounded  in 
tlie  hand,  and  covered  with  the  blood  of  heryounger 
son,  while  she  saw  the  elder  animating  and  assist- 
ing "  the  fury  of  the  assassins.  As  soon  as  the  deed 
was  perpetrated,  Caracalla,  with  hasty  steps,  and 
horror  in  his  countenance,  ran  towards  the  praetorian 
camp  as  his  only  refuge,  and  threw  himself  on  the 
ground  before  the  statues  of  the  tutelar  deities.'" 
The  soldiers  attempted  to  raise  and  comfort  him. 
In  broken  and  disordered  words  he  informed  them 

t  Herodian,  1.  iv.  p.  139. 

u  Herodian,  I,  iv,  p.  I-l-J, 

I  Caracalla  conserraled,  in  the  temple  of  Scrapis,  the  sword,  with 
which,  as  he  twasted,  he  had  slain  his  brother  Geta.  Dion,  I  Ixxvii  ti 
1307.  ■'' 

y  Herodian,  1.  iv.  p.  147.  In  every  Roman  camp  there  was  a  small 
chapel  near  the  head. quarters,  in  wliirli  the  slatmsofllie  tutelar  deities 
were  preserved  and  adored  ^  and  we  may  remark,  that  tile  eagles,  aud 


of  his  imminent  danger  and  fortunate  escape;  in- 
sinuating that  he  had  prevented  the  designs  of  his 
enemy,  and  declared  his  resolution  to  li\c  and  die 
with  his  faithful  troops.  Geta  had  been  the  fa- 
vourite of  the  .soldiers  ;  but  eompliiiiit  was  useless, 
revenge  was  dangerous,  and  they  slill  reverenced 
the  son  of  Severus.  Their  discontent  died  away  in 
idle  murmurs,  and  Caracalla  soon  convinced  theiu 
of  the  justice  of  his  cause,  by  distributing  in  one 
lavish  donative  the  accumulated  treasures  of  his 
father's  reign."  The  real  sentiments  of  the  soldiers 
alone  were  of  importance  to  his  power  or  safety. 
Their  declaration  in  his  favour  commanded  the 
dutiful  professions  of  the  senate.  The  obsequious 
assembly  was  always  prepared  to  ratify  the  decision 
of  fortune  ;  but  as  Caracalla  wished  to  assuage  tlie 
first  emotions  of  public  indignation,  the  name  of 
Geta  was  mentioned  with  decency,  and  he  received 
the  funeral  honours  of  a  Roman  emperor.''  Poste- 
rity, in  pity  to  his  misfortune,  has  cast  a  veil  over 
his  vices.  We  consider  that  young  prince  as  the 
innocent  victim  of  his  brother's  ambition,  without 
recollecting  that  he  himself  wanted  power,  rather 
than  inclination,  to  consummate  the  same  attempts 
of  revenge  and  murder. 

The  crime  went  not  unpunished.  Remorse  and  cru. 
Neither  business,  nor  pleasure,  nor  '"^  ""^ ''^"""'• 
flattery  could  defend  Caracalla  from  the  stings  of 
a  guilty  conscience  ;  and  he  confessed,  in  the  an- 
guish of  a  tortured  mind,  that  his  disordered  fancy 
often  beheld  the  angry  forms  of  his  father  and  his 
brother  rising  into  life,  to  threaten  and  upbraid 
him.''  The  consciousness  of  his  crime  should  have 
induced  him  to  convince  mankind,  by  the  virtues  of 
his  reign,  that  the  bloody  deed  had  been  the  invo- 
luntary efl'ect  of  fatal  necessity.  Cut  the  repentance 
of  Caracalla  only  prompted  him  to  remove  from  the 
world  whatever  could  remind  him  of  his  guilt,  or 
recall  the  memory  of  his  murdered  brother.  On  his 
return  from  the  senate  to  the  palace,  he  found  his 
mother  in  company  of  several  noble  matrons,  weep- 
ing over  the  untimely  fate  of  her  younger  son.  The 
jealous  emperor  threatened  them  with  instant  death ; 
the  sentence  was  executed  again.st  Fadilla,  the  last 
remaining  daughter  of  the  emperor  Marcus ;  and 
even  the  afllictcd  Julia  was  obliged  to  silence  her 
lamentations,  to  suppress  her  sighs,  and  to  receive 
the  assassin  with  smiles  of  joy  and  approbation.  It 
was  computed  that  under  the  vague  appellation  of 
the  friends  of  Geta,  above  twenty  thousand  persons 
of  both  sexes  sulfered  death.  His  guards  and 
freedmen,  the  ministers  of  his  serious  business,  and 
the  companions  of  his  looser  hours,  those  who  by 
his  interest  had  been  promoted  to  any  commands  in 
the  army  or  provinces,  with  the  long-connected 
chain  of  their  dependants,  were  included  in  the 

other  military  cnsiirns,  were  in  the  first  rank  of  these  deities  ;  an  e.\cel- 
leut  institution,  which  conlirmed  discipline  by  the  sanction  of  religion. 
See  Lipsiusdc  Militia  Roman",,  iv.  ."j.  v.  a. 

I  Herodi,an,  I.  iv.  p.  U8.     Dion,  I.  Ixxvii,  p,  1289. 

ft  Geta  was  placed  amouj:  the  };<>ds.  Sit  ttiviis,  dum  non  sit  viviis, 
•said  his  brother.  Hist.  Aupist.  m.  21,  Some  marks  of  Gctasconstcra. 
tion  are  still  fnuiul  upon  medals. 

Ii  Dion,  1.  Ixxvii,  p.  1307. 
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proscription ;  \vliii:li  endeavoured  to  rencli  every 
one  who  had  maintained  the  .smallest  correspond- 
ence with  Geta,  who  lamented  his  death,  or  who 
even  mentioned  his  name.'  Helvius  Pertinax,  son 
to  the  prince  of  that  name,  lost  his  life  hy  an  un- 
seasonahle  wittieisra.''  It  was  a  suHieient  crime  of 
Thrasca  Priseus  to  be  descended  from  a  family  in 
which  the  love  of  liberty  seemed  an  hereditary  qua- 
lity.' The  particular  causes  of  calumny  and  suspi- 
cion were  at  Icn^^th  exhausted  ;  and  when  a  senator 
was  accused  of  being  a  secret  enemy  to  the  fjovern- 
ment,  the  emperor  was  satislied  with  the  pcneral 
proof  that  he  was  a  man  of  property  and  virtue. 
From  this  well-grounded  principle  he  frequently 
drew  the  most  bloody  inferences. 
Death  of  Papi-  The  execution  of  .so  many  innocent 
nmu.  citizens  was  bewailed  by  the  secret 
tears  of  their  friends  and  families.  The  death  of 
Papinian,  the  prsctorian  pra'fect,  was  lamented  as 
a  public  calamity.  During  the  last  .seven  years  of 
Scverus,  he  had  exeri^ised  the  most  important  olliees 
of  the  .state,  and,  by  his  salutary  inllucnce,  j;ui(led 
the  emperor's  steps  in  the  paths  of  justice  and  mo- 
deration. In  full  assurance  of  his  virtues  and  abili- 
ties, Severus  on  his  death-bed  had  conjured  him  to 
watch  over  the  pro.spcrity  and  union  of  the  imperial 
family.'  The  honest  labours  of  Papinian  served 
only  to  iullame  the  hatred  which  Caracalla  had 
already  conceived  against  his  father's  minister. 
After  the  murder  of  Geta,  the  pra'fect  was  com- 
manded to  exert  the  powers  of  his  skill  and  elo- 
quence in  a  studied  ajiology  for  that  atrocious  deed. 
The  jjhilosojjhic  Seneca  had  condescended  to  com- 
pose a  similar  epistle  to  tlic  senate,  in  the  name  of 
the  soil  and  assassin  of  Agrippina;!-'  "  That  it  was 
easier  to  conunit  than  to  justify  a  parricide,"  was 
the  glorious  reply  of  Papinian,''  who  did  not  hesi- 
tate between  the  loss  of  life  and  that  of  honour. 
Such  intrepid  virtue,  whi(;h  had  escaped  pure  and 
unsullied  from  the  intrigues  of  courts,  the  habits  of 
business,  and  the  arts  of  his  profession,  rclleets  more 
lustre  on  the  memory  of  Papinian,  than  all  his  great 
employments,  his  numerous  writings,  and  the  supe- 
rior reputation  as  a  lawyer,  wliich  he  has  preserved 
through  ever)'  age  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence.' 

It  had    hitherto  been   the   peculiar 

His  tyranny  cx- 

teiidvil  over  the  felicity  of  the  Kuinans,  and  in  the 
whole  eni|.irc.      ^^.^^.^^  ^^j.  ^-^^^^^^  ^,|gj|.  cgn.solation,  that 

the  virtue  of  the  emperors  was  active,  and  their  vice 
indolent.  Augustus,  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  Marcus, 
visited  their  extensive  dominions  in  person,  and 
their  progress  was  marked  by  acts  of  wi.sdoni  and 

c  Dion,  I.  Ixxvii.  p.  1290.  Hcrodian,  I.  iv.  p.  150.  Dion  (p.  I2i)8.) 
Bays,  that  tin:  comit-  poets  no  longer  durst  employ  the  name  of  (ieta 
in  their  pLnys,  and  that  tlie  estates  of  those  who  mentioned  it  in  tlieir 
testaments  were  conliseatcd. 

d  Caracalla  had  assumed  the  names  of  several  conquered  nations; 
Pertinax  observed,  that  the  name  of  Geticuv  (he  had  obtained  some 
advanla^'e  of  the  troths  or  Geta:)  would  be  a  proper  addition  to  I'arthi. 
cus,  Alemannieus,  &e.     Hist.  August,  p.  89. 

e  Dion,  1.  Ixxvii.  p.  I29I.  He  was  probably  descended  from  Helvi. 
dins  I'riscus,  and  Thrasea  Fa-tus,  those  patriotw,  whose  lirni  but  use- 
less and  unseasonable  virtue,  has  been  inmiortallzed  by  Tacitus. 

f  It  is  said  that  Papinian  wa.s  himself  a  relation  of  the  empress  Julia. 
tl  e  T4CJt_AnniiL  jii^ji  ^  Hist.  Aucnst.  p.  S« 

i  AVith  re;,'ard  to  Papinian,  see  Hcineeeius's  Histona  Juris  Iluuiani, 
I.  XKI,  &c. 


A.  D,  213. 


bene(lecncc.  The  tyranny  of  Tiberius,  Nero,  and 
Domitian,  who  resided  almost  constantly  at  Home, 
or  in  tlie  adjacent  villas,  was  eonlined  to  the  sena- 
torial and  equestrian  orders.'^  IJul  Caracalla  was 
the  common  enemy  of  mankind.  He  left  the  capi- 
tal (and  he  never  returned  to  it)  about  a  year  after 
the  murder  of  Geta.  The  rest  of  his 
reign  was  spent  in  the  several  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire,  particularly  those  of  the  East, 
and  every  province  was  by  turns  the  scene  of  his 
rapine  and  cruelty.  The  .senators,  compelled  by 
fear  to  attend  liis  capricious  motions,  were  obliged 
to  provide  daily  cntertainuiciits  at  an  immense  ex- 
pense, which  he  abandoneil  with  contempt  to  his 
guards;  and  to  erect,  in  every  city,  magnideent 
palaces  and  theatres,  which  he  cither  disdained  to 
visit,  or  ordered  to  be  immediately  thrown  down. 
Tlic  most  wealthy  families  were  ruined  by  partial 
tines  and  confiscations,  and  the  great  body  of  his 
subjects  oppressed  by  ingenious  and  aggravated 
taxes.'  In  the  midst  of  peace,  and  upon  the  slight- 
est provocation,  he  issued  his  commands,  at  Alex- 
andria in  Egypt,  for  a  general  massacre.  From  a 
.secure  post  in  the  temple  of  Serapis,  he  viewed 
and  directed  the  slaughter  of  many  thousand  citi- 
zens, as  well  as  strangers,  without  distinguishing 
either  the  number  or  the  crime  of  the  sufl'erers  ; 
since,  as  he  coolly  informed  the  senate,  all  the 
Alexandrians,  those  who  had  perished,  and  those 
who  had  escaped,  were  alike  guilty.'" 

The  wise  instructions  of  Severus  Relaxation  of 
never  made  any  lasting  impression  on  "lisciplme. 
the  mind  of  his  son,  who,  although  not  destitute  of 
imagination  and  eloquence,  was  equally  devoid  of 
judgment  and  humanity."  One  dangerous  maxim, 
worthy  of  a  tyrant,  was  remembered  and  abused  by 
Caracalla,  "  To  secure  the  atl'eetions  of  the  army, 
and  to  esteem  the  rest  of  his  subjects  as  of  little 
moment.""  But  the  liberality  of  the  father  had 
been  restrained  by  prudence,  aiid  his  indulgence  to 
the  troops  was  tempered  by  firmness  and  authority. 
The  careless  profusion  of  the  son  was  the  policy  of 
one  reign,  and  the  inevitable  ruin  both  of  the  army 
and  of  the  empire.  The  vigour  of  the  soldiers,  in- 
stead of  being  conlirmed  by  the  severe  discipline  of 
camps,  melted  away  in  the  luxury  of  cities.  The 
excessive  increase  of  their  pay  and  donatives''  ex- 
hausted the  state  to  enrich  the  military  order,  wlioso 
modesty  in  peace,  and  service  in  war,  arc  best 
secured  by  an  honourable  poverty.  The  demeanour 
of  Caracalla  was  haughty  and  full  of  pride ;  but 
with  the  trooi)S  he  forgot  even  the  proper  dignity  of 

It  Tiberius  and  Domitian  never  moved  from  the  nei;;hl)otirhnod  of 
Home.  Nero  made  a  short  .journey  into  Greece,  "lit  lauilatorum 
prineipum  USDS  ex  a;(|uo  ([uauivis  procul  agentibus.  Sievi  proximis 
in^rnuut."     Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  7.^. 

I  Dion,  1.  Ixxvii.  p.  12i)4. 

m  Dion.  1.  Ixxvii.  p.  1307,  Herodian,  I.  iv.  p.  1.58.  Tlie  former  re- 
presents it  as  a  cruel  massacre,  the  latter  as  a  perfidious  one  loo.  It 
seem-s  probable,  that  the  Alexandrians  had  irritated  the  tyrant  by  their 
railleries,  and  perhaps  by  their  tumults. 

II  Dion,  1.  Ixxvii.  p.  1290. 

"  Dion,  I.  Ixxvi.  p.  I2tH.  Mr.  Wolton  (Hist,  of  Home,  p.  330.)  sus- 
pects Ilial  this  maxiin  was  invented  by  Caracalla  himself,  and  attributed 
to  his  father. 

P  Dion  (1.  Ixxviii,  p.  1343.)  informs  us,  that  the  extraordinary  gifts 
of  Caracalla  to  the  army  amounted  annually  to  seventy  millions  of 
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his  rank,  encouraged  their  insolent  familiarity,  and, 
neglecting  the  essential  duties  of  a  general,  afl'ected 
to  imitate  the  dress  and  manners  of  a  common  soldier. 
Murder  of  Cara-  It  was  impossible  that  such  a  cha- 
^  o"o,7  racter,  and  such  conduct  as  that  of 
B«h  March.  Caracalla,  could  inspire  either  love  or 
esteem ;  but  as  long  as  his  vices  were  beneficial  to 
the  armies,  he  w  as  secure  from  the  danger  of  rebel- 
lion. A  secret  conspiracy,  provoked  by  his  own 
jealousy,  was  fatal  to  the  tyrant.  The  pnetorian 
pra'fecture  was  divided  between  two  ministers. 
The  military  department  was  intrusted  to  Adventus, 
an  experienced  rather  than  an  able  soldier  ;  and  the 
civil  affairs  were  transacted  by  Opilius  Macrinus, 
who,  by  his  dexterity  in  business,  had  raised  him- 
self, with  a  fair  character,  to  that  high  otfice.  But 
his  favour  varied  with  the  caprice  of  the  emperor, 
and  his  life  might  depend  on  the  slightest  suspicion, 
or  the  most  casual  circumstance.  Malice  or  fanati- 
cism had  suggested  to  an  African,  deeply  skilled  in 
the  knowledge  of  futurity,  a  very  dangerous  pre- 
diction, that  Macrinus  and  his  son  were  destined  to 
reign  over  the  empire.  The  report  was  soon  diffused 
through  the  province  ;  and  when  the  man  was  sent 
in  chains  to  Rome,  he  still  asserted,  in  the  presence 
of  the  priefect  of  the  city,  the  faith  of  his  prophecy. 
That  magistrate,  who  had  received  the  most  pressing 
instructions  to  infonn  himself  of  the  successors  of 
Caracalla,  immediately  communicated  the  exami- 
nation of  the  African  to  the  imperial  court,  which 
at  that  time  resided  in  Syria.  But,  notwithstanding 
the  diligence  of  the  public  messengers,  a  friend  of 
Macrinus  found  means  to  apprize  him  of  the 
approaching  danger.  The  emperor  received  the 
letters  from  Rome  ;  and  as  he  was  then  engaged  in 
the  conduct  of  a  chariot  race,  he  delivered  them 
unopened  to  the  praetorian  praefect,  directing  hiiu 
to  despatch  the  ordinary  affairs,  and  to  report  the 
more  important  business  that  might  be  contained  in 
them.  Macrinus  read  his  fate,  and  resolved  to 
prevent  it.  He  inflamed  the  discontents  of  some 
inferior  officers,  and  employed  the  hand  of  Martialis, 
a  desperate  soldier,  who  had  been  refused  the  rank 
of  centurion.  The  devotion  of  Caracalla  prompted 
him  to  make  a  pilgrimage  from  Edessa  to  the  cele- 
brated temple  of  the  Moon  at  Carrhae.  He  was 
attended  by  a  body  of  cavalry  ;  but  having  stopped 
on  the  road  for  some  necessary  occasion,  his  guards 
preserved  a  respectful  distance,  and  Martialis 
approaching  his  person  under  a  pretence  of  duty, 
stabbed  him  with  a  dagger.  The  bold  assassin  was 
instantly  killed  by  a  Scythian  archer  of  the  imperial 
guard.  Such  was  the  end  of  a  monster  whose  life  dis- 
graced human  nature,  and  whose  reign  accused  the 
patience  of  the  Romans.''     The  grateful  soldiers  for- 

drachma.'  (about  two  millions  three  liundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds.) 
There  is  another  pas*age  iu  Dion,  concerning  the  military  pay,  iiifiuitely 
curious;  were  it  Dot  obscure,  imperfect,  and  probably  corrupt.  The 
best  sen.se  seems  to  be,  that  the  praetorian  guards  received  twelve 
hundred  and  fifty  drachma  (forty  pounds)  a  year.  (Dion,  1.  Ixsvii.  p. 
1307.)  Under  the  reign  of  Augustus,  they  were  paid  at  the  rate  of 
two  drachmae,  or  denarii,  per  day,  720  a  year,  (Tacit.  Annal.  i.  17.) 
Doniitian,  who  increased  the  soldiers'  pay  one  fourth,  must  have  raided 
the  pr^torians  to  yfiO  drachmae.  (Gronovius  de  Pecunia  Veleri,  1.  iii. 
r.  2.)    These  successive  augmeutatioiis  ruiued  th.e  empire,  for,  with 


got  his  vices,  remembered  only  his  partial  liberality, 
and  pbliged  the  senate  to  prostitute  their  own  dignity 
and  that  of  religion  by  granting  him  a  place  among 
the  gods.  Whilst  he  was  upon  earth,  imitation  of 
Alexander  the  Great  was  the  only  Alexander. 
bero  wliom  this  god  deemed  worthy  his  admiration. 
He  assumed  the  name  and  ensigns  of  Alexander, 
formed  a  Macedonian  phalanx  of  guards,  persecuted 
the  disciples  of  Aristotle,  and  displayed  with  a 
puerile  enthusiasm  the  only  sentiment  by  which  he 
discovered  any  regard  for  viitue  or  glory.  We  can 
easily  conceive,  that  after  the  battle  of  Narva,  and 
the  conquest  of  Poland,  Charles  the  Twelfth  (though 
he  still  w  anted  the  more  elegant  accomplishments 
of  the  son  of  Philip)  might  boast  of  having  rivalled 
his  valour  and  magnanimity  :  but  in  no  one  action 
of  his  life  did  Caracalla  express  the  faintest  resem- 
blance of  the  Macedonian  hero,  except  in  the 
murder  of  a  great  number  of  his  own  and  of  bis 
father's  friends.'' 
-■  After  the  extinction  of  the  house  of 

-,  ,        -r,  ,  ,  .        ,         Election  and 

Severus,  the  Roman  world  remained  character  of 
three  days  without  a  master.  The  Macrinus. 
choice  of  the  army  (for  the  authority  of  a  distant  and 
feeble  senate  was  little  regarded)  hung  in  anxious 
suspense  ;  as  no  candidate  presented  himself  v.liose 
distinguished  birth  and  merit  could  engage  their 
attachment  and  unite  their  suffrages.  The  decisive 
weight  of  the  pr^torian  guards  elevated  the  hopes 
of  their  praefects,  and  these  powerful  ministers  began 
to  assert  their  legal  claim  to  fill  the  vacancy  of  the 
imperial  throne.  Adventus,  however,  the  senior 
pra?fect,  conscious  of  his  age  and  infirmities,  of  his 
small  reputation,  and  his  smaller  abilities,  resigned 
the  dangerous  honour  to  the  crafty  ambition  of  his 
colleague  Macrinus,  whose  well-dissembled  grief 
removed  all  suspicion  of  his  being  accessary  to  his 
master's  death.^  The  troops  neither  loved  nor  esteem- 
ed his  character.  They  cast  their  eyes  around  in 
search  of  a  competitor,  and  at  last  yielded  with  re- 
luctance to  his  promises  of  unbounded  liberality 
and  indulgence.  A  short  time  after  ^  p  j^ 
his  accession,  he  confened  en  his  son  March  ii. 
Diadumenianus,  at  the  age  of  only  ten  years,  the 
imperial  title  and  the  popular  name  of  Antoninus. 
The  beautiful  figure  of  the  youth,  assisted  by  an 
additional  donative,  for  which  the  ceremony  fur- 
nished a  pretext,  might  attract,  it  was  hoped,  tlie 
favour  of  the  army,  and  secure  the  doubtful  throne 
of  Macrinus. 

The  authority  of  the  new  sovereign   x)iscontent  of 
had  been  ratified  by  the  cheerful  sub-     the  senate, 
mis.sion  of  the  senate  and  provinces.     They  exulted 
in  their  unexpected  deliverance  from  a  hated  tyrant, 
and  it  seemed  of  little  consequence  to  examine  into 

the  soldiers'  pay,  their  numbers  too  were  increased.  Wc  liave  seen 
the  pra-'lorians  alone  increased  from  10,000  to  SO.OIM)  men. 

q  Dion,  1.  Ixxviii.  p.  1312.     Herodian.  I.  iv.  n.  168. 

V  The  fondness  of  Caracalla  for  the  name  and  ensiirns  of  Alexander, 
is  still  preserved  on  the  mcdalsof  that  emperor.  SeeSjianheim,  de  Usu 
Numismaluu>,  Dissertat.  xii.  Herodian  (1.  iv.  p.  154.)  had  seen  very 
ridiculous  pictures,  in  which  a  figure  was  drawn,  with  oue  side  of  llw 
face  like  AU-xander,  and  the  other  like  Caracalla. 

s  Herodian,  1.  iv.  p.  1«9.     Hist.  August,  p,  94, 
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the  Wrtucs  of  the  successor  of  Caracalla.  Hut  as 
soon  as  the  first  transports  of  joy  anil  surprise  had 
subsided,  they  bepan  to  scrutinize  the  merits  of 
Macrinus  with  a  critical  severity,  and  to  arraij^n 
the  hasty  choice  of  the  army.  It  had  hitherto  been 
considered  as  a  fundanu  iilal  maxim  of  the  consti- 
tution, that  the  emperor  must  be  always  eliosen  in 
tlie  senate,  and  the  sovereign  power,  no  lonj^cr  ex- 
orcised t)y  tlie  whole  body,  was  alw  ays  delegated  to 
one  of  its  members.  But  Macrinus  was  not  a  senator.' 
The  sudden  elevation  of  the  praetorian  pracfeets  be- 
trayed the  meanness  of  their  origin  ;  and  the  eques- 
trian order  was  still  in  possession  of  that  great  olhce, 
which  commanded  with  arbitrary  sway  the  lives  and 
fortunes  of  the  senate.  A  murmur  of  indiifnation 
was  heard,  that  a  man  whose  obscure"  extraction 
had  never  been  illustrated  by  any  single  service, 
should  dare  to  invest  himself  with  the  purple,  in- 
stead of  bestowing  it  on  some  distinguished  senator, 
equal  in  birth  and  dignity  to  the  splendour  of  the 
imperial  station.  As  soon  as  the  character  of  Ma- 
crinus was  surveyed  by  the  sharp  eye  of  discontent, 
some  vices,  and  many  defects,  were  easily  dis- 
covered. The  choice  of  his  ministers  was  in  many 
instances  justly  censured,  and  the  dissatistied  people, 
with  their  usual  candour,  accused  at  once  his  indo- 
le       lent  tameness  and  his  excessive  severity." 

His  rash  ambition  had  climbed   a 
icarmj.   ]jgjg],j  ^],gfg  jt  was  dillicult  to  Stand 

with  (Irmness, and  impossible  to  fall  without  instant 
destruction.  Trained  in  the  arts  of  courts  and  the 
forms  of  civil  business,  he  trembled  in  the  presence 
of  tlie  llerce  and  undisciplined  multitude,  over 
whom  he  had  assumed  the  command  ;  his  military 
talents  were  despised,  and  his  personal  courage 
suspected  ;  a  whisper  that  circulated  in  the  camp, 
disclosed  the  fatal  .secret  of  the  conspiracy  against 
the  late  emperor,  aggravated  the  guilt  of  murder  by 
the  baseness  of  hypocrisy,  and  heightened  contempt 
by  detestation.  To  alienate  the  soldiers,  and  to 
provoke  inevitable  ruin,  the  character  of  a  reformer 
was  only  wanting:  and  such  was  the  peculiar  hard- 
ship of  his  fate,  that  Macrinus  was  compelled  to 
exercise  that  invidious  oniee.  The  prodigality  of 
Caracalla  had  left  behind  it  a  long  train  of  ruin  and 
disorder ;  and  if  tliat  wortliless  tyrant  had  been  ca- 
pable of  redecting  on  the  sure  consequences  of  his 
own  conduct,  he  would  perhaps  have  enjoyed  the 
dark  prospc^et  of  tlie  distress  and  calamities  which 
lie  bequeathed  to  his  successors. 
Macrinus  at.  In  ilic  management  of  this  ncccssary 
mation  of  Uie  reformation,  Macrinus  proceeded  with 
army-  j^   cautious    prudence,    which   would 

have  restored  health  and  vigour  to  the  Roman  army, 

t  Dion,  I.  Ixxxviii.  p.  I.I.W,  Elaf^balus  reproactied  tiis  prcrlccessnr 
uith  (larilii;  to  ftut  liiinsolfon  t))p  tiirniii-;  tiioui^li,  as  prxtoriari  pra.-. 
fi-ct,  he  rould  not  havi-  Ucn  admitted  into  tlte  senate  after  tlie  voice  of 
the  cryer  had  cleared  the  lionse.  The  personal  favour  of  Plautjanus 
and  St'janus  hail  broke  tlirout;!)  the  established  rule.  They  rose,  in- 
deed, from  the  equestrian  orcier ;  but  they  preserved  the  pra-fccturc 
with  the  rank  of  senator,  and  even  with  the  consulship. 

«i  He  was  a  native  of  Ca-sarea,  in  Niimidia,  and  began  his  fortune  by 
s^rvin^  in  the  household  of  I'lautian,  from  wlios<*  ruin  he  narrowly 
escaiied.  Iliseni'inies  asx^'rted,  that  he  w.is  born  a  slave,  and  had  exer. 
ciseil,  ainon;;st  other  infamous  professions,  that  of  t;ladiator.  The  fashion 
of  aspersing  tlic  birth  and  condition  of  an  adversary,  seems  to  have 


in  an  easy  and  almost  imperceptible  manner.  To 
the  .soldiers  already  engaged  in  the  service,  he  was 
constrained  to  leave  the  dangerous  privileges  and 
extravagant  pay  given  by  Caracalla  ;  but  the  new 
recruits  were  received  on  the  more  moderate  though 
liberal  establishment  of  .Severus,  ami  gradually 
formed  to  modesty  and  obedience.'  One  fatal  error 
destroyed  the  salutary  elleets  of  this  judicious  plan. 
The  numerous  army,  assembled  in  the  Kast  by  the 
late  emperor,  instead  of  being  immediately  dispersed 
by  Macrinus  through  the  .several  j)rovinces,  was 
siilVered  to  remain  united  in  Syria,  during  the  win- 
ter that  followed  his  elevation.  In  the  luxurious 
idleness  of  their  quarters,  the  troops  viewed  their 
sticngth  and  numbers,  communicated  their  com- 
plaints, and  revolved  in  their  minds  the  advantages 
of  another  revolution.  The  veterans,  instead  of 
being  llattered  by  the  advantageous  distinction, 
were  alarmed  by  the  first  steps  of  the  emperor, 
which  they  considered  as  the  presage  of  his  future 
intentions.  The  recruits,  with  sullen  reluctance, 
entered  on  a  service,  whose  labours  were  increased 
while  its  rewards  were  diminished  by  a  covetous 
and  unwarlike  sovereign.  The  murmurs  of  the 
army  swelled  with  impunity  into  seditious  clamours; 
and  the  partial  mutinies  betrayed  a  spirit  of  discon- 
tent and  disalVection,  that  waited  only  for  the  slight- 
est occasion  to  break  out  on  every  side  into  a  general 
rebellion.  To  minds  thus  disposed,  the  occasion 
soon  presented  itself. 
The  empress  Julia  had  experienced  ,^ 

^  '^  Dealli  of  the  em. 

all  the  vicissitudes  of  iortunc.  From  press.)uiia.  Edu. 
an  humble  station  she  had  been  raised  si'on°"'and'revolt 
to  greatness,  only  to  taste  the  superior  cIi^lfaTS' li 
bitterness  of  an  exalted  rank.  She  "ianusand  Anto- 
was  doomed  to  weep  over  the  death  of 
one  of  her  .sons,  and  over  the  life  of  the  other.  The 
cruel  fate  of  Caracalla,  though  her  good  sense  must 
have  long  taught  her  to  expect  it,  awakened  the  feel- 
ings of  a  mother  and  of  an  empress.  Notw  ithstand- 
ing  the  respectful  civility  expressed  by  the  usurper 
towards  the  widow  of  Severus,  she  descended  with 
a  painful  struggle  into  the  condition  of  a  subject, 
and  soon  withdrew  herself,  by  a  voluntary  death, 
from  the  anxious  and  humiliating  dependence.' 
Julia  Ma^sa,  lier  si.ster,  was  ordered  to  leave  the 
court  and  Antioch.  She  retired  to  Eniesa  with  an 
immense  fortune,  the  fruit  of  twenty  years  favour, 
accompanied  by  her  two  daughters,  Soa-mias  and 
Mam;ca,  each  of  whom  was  a  widow,  and  each  had 
an  only  son.  ISassianus,  for  that  was  the  name  of 
the  son  of  Soiemias,  was  consecrated  to  the  honour- 
able ministry  of  high  priest  of  the  Sun  ;  and  this 
holy  vocation,  embraced  cither  from  prudence  or 

lasted  from  the  time  of  the  Greek  orators,  to  the  learned  grammarians 
of  the  lilstaKC. 

X  liolh  Dion  and  llerodian  speak  of  the  virtues  and  vices  of  IM.icrinus 
with  candour  and  impartiality;  but  the  author  ot  bis  life,  in  the  Au. 
fiuslan  history,  .seems  to  have  implicitly  copied  some  of  the  venal  writers 
employed  by  I'^laiabalus,  to  blacken  the  memory  of  his  predecessors. 
■  y  Dion,  I  Ixxxiii.  p.  l.t-'Ki.  The  sense  of  the  author  is  as  clear  as  the 
intention  of  the  emperor  ;  but  IM.  Wolton  has  mistaken  both,  by  un. 
derstaiidine^  the  distinction,  not  of  veterans  and  recruits,  but  of  old  and 
new  leKioiis.     History  of  Home,  p.  ,117. 

r  Dion,  1.  Ixxviii.  p.  1330.  The  abridgment  of  Xiphilin.Uiough  less 
particular,  is  in  this  place  clearer  than  tlie  original. 
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superstition,  contributed  to  raise  the  Syrian  youth 
to  the  empire  of  Rome.  A  numerous  body  of  troops 
vas  stationed  at  Emesa ;  and,  as  the  severe  disci- 
pline of  Macrinus  had  constrained  them  to  pass  the 
winter  encamped,  they  were  eager  to  revenge  the 
cruelty  of  such  unaccustomed  hardships.  The  sol- 
diers, who  resorted  in  crowds  to  the  temple  of  the 
Sun,  beheld  w  iih  veneration  and  delight  the  elegant 
dress  and  figure  of  the  young  pontiff;  they  recog- 
nized, or  they  thought  that  they  recognized,  the 
features  of  Caracalla,  whose  memory  they  now 
adored.  The  artful  Ma^sa  saw  and  cherished  their 
rising  partiality,  and  readily  sacrificing  her  daugh- 
ter's reputation  to  the  fortune  of  her  grandson,  she 
insinuated  that  Bassianus  was  the  natural  son  of 
their  murdered  sovereign.  The  sums  distributed 
by  her  emissaries  w  ith  a  lavish  hand,  silenced  every 
objection,  and  the  profusion  sufficiently  proved  the 
affinity,  or  at  least  the  resemblance,  of  Bassianus 
with  the  great  original.     The  young  Antoninus  (for 

A  D  2I&  ''^  ^^*^  assumed  and  polluted  that  re- 
May  16.  spectable  name)  was  declared  emperor 
by  the  troops  of  Emesa,  asserted  his  hereditary  right, 
and  called  aloud  on  the  armies  to  follow  the  stand- 
ard of  a  young  and  liberal  prince,  who  had  taken 
up  arms  to  revenge  his  father's  death  and  the  op- 
pression of  the  military  order." 

Defeat  and  death  Whilst  a  conspiracy  of  women  and 
acrinus.  gunuchs  was  concerted  with  prudence, 
and  conducted  w  ith  rapid  vigour,  Macrinus,  who, 
by  a  decisive  motion,  might  have  crushed  his  infant 
enemy,  floated  between  the  opposite  extremes  of 
terror  and  security,  which  alike  fixed  him  inactive 
at  Antioch.  A  spirit  of  rebellion  diffused  itself 
through  all  the  camps  and  garrisons  of  Syria,  suc- 
cessive detachments  murdered  their  officers,''  and 
joined  tlie  party  of  the  rebels  ;  and  the  tardy  resti- 
tution of  military  pay  and  privileges  was  imputed 
to  the  acknowledged  weakness  of  Macrinus.  At 
length  he  marched  out  of  Antioch,  to  meet  the  in- 
creasing and  zealous  army  of  the  young  pretender. 

A.  D.  218.  His  own  troops  seemed  to  take  the  field 
"'"■  with  faintness  and  reluctance;  but,  in 
the  heat  of  the  battle,'^  the  praetorian  guards,  almost 
by  an  involuntary  impulse,  asserted  the  superiority 
of  their  valour  and  discipline.  The  rebel  ranks 
were  broken  ;  when  the  mother  and  grandmother  of 
the  Syrian  prince,  who,  according  to  their  eastern 
custom,  had  attended  the  army,  threw  themselves 
from  their  covered  chariots,  and,  by  exciting  the 
compassion  of  the  soldiers,  endeavoured  to  animate 
their  drooping  courage.  Antoninus  himself,  w  ho, 
in  the  rest  of  his  life,  never  acted  like  a  man,  in  this 
important  crisis  of  his  fate  approved  himself  a  hero, 
mounted  bis  horse,  and,  at  the  head  of  his  rallied 


»  According  to  I  atnpridius,  (Hist.  August,  p.  l3o.)  Alctaudcr  Sevc- 
ru«  lived  tn-enty.DJne  ytars,  three  months,  and  seven  days.  As  he  was 
Killed  Marrh  19,  2.T5,  he  was  born  Deceniher  12,  20i,  and  was  coiise. 
<|uently  about  tliis  time  thirteen  years  old,  as  his  eldcT  cousin  might  be 
alwut  seventeen.  This  cnmputalinn  suits  much  belter  the  liislnry  of 
the  young  princes  than  that  of  Ilcrodian,  (I.  v.  p.  181  )  who  represents 
him  .v«  three  years  youn^'er;  nhilsl,  by  an  npposile  error  of  chronu. 
logy,  he  lengthens  the  reign  of  Elagabalus  two  years  beyond  its  real 


troops,  charged  sword  in  hand  among  the  thickest 
of  the,  enemy  ;  whilst  the  eunuch  Gannys,  whose 
occupations  had  been  confined  to  female  cares  and 
the  soft  luxury  of  Asia,  displaced  the  talents  of  an 
able  and  experienced  general.  The  battle  still  raged 
with  doubtful  violence,  and  Macrinus  might  have 
obtained  the  victory,  had  he  not  betrayed  his  own 
cause  by  a  shameful  and  precipitate  flight.  His 
cowardice  served  only  to  protract  his  life  a  few 
days,  and  to  stamp  deserved  ignominy  on  his  mis- 
fortunes. It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  his 
son  Diadumenianus  was  involved  in  the  same  fate. 
As  soon  as  the  stubborn  praetorians  could  be  con- 
vinced that  they  fought  for  a  prince  who  had  basely 
deserted  them,  they  surrendered  to  the  conqueror  ; 
the  contending  parties  of  the  Roman  army,  ming- 
ling tears  of  joy  and  tenderness,  united  under  the 
banners  of  the  imagined  son  of  Caracalla,  and  the 
East  acknow  ledged  w  ith  pleasure  the  first  emperor 
of  Asiatic  extraction. 

The  letters  of  Macrinus  had  conde-  Elagabalus  writes 
scended  to  inform  the  senate  of  the  '° "'"  *'°"^- 
slight  disturbance  occasioned  by  an  impo.stor  in 
Syria,  and  a  decree  immediately  passed,  declaring 
the  rebel  and  his  family  public  enemies ;  with  a 
promise  of  pardon,  however,  to  such  of  his  deluded 
adherents  as  should  merit  it  by  an  immediate  return 
to  their  duty.  During  the  twenty  days  that  elapsed 
from  the  declaration  to  the  victory  of  Antoninus,  (for 
in  so  short  an  interv  al  w  as  the  fate  of  the  Roman 
world  decided,)  the  capital  and  the  provinces,  more 
especially  those  of  the  East,  were  distracted  with 
hopes  and  fears,  agitated  with  tumult,  and  stained 
with  a  useless  effusion  of  civil  blood,  since  whoso- 
ever of  the  rivals  prevailed  in  .Sjria  must  reign  over 
the  empire.  The  specious  letters  in  which  the 
young  conqueror  announced  his  victory  to  the  obe- 
dient senate,  were  filled  with  professions  of  virtue 
and  moderation ;  the  shining  examples  of  Marcus 
and  Augustus,  he  should  ever  consider  as  the  great 
rule  of  his  administration ;  and  he  affected  to  dw  ell 
with  pride  on  the  striking  resemblance  of  his  own 
age  and  fortunes  with  those  of  Augustus,  who 
in  the  earliest  youtli  had  revenged  by  a  successful 
w  ar  the  murder  of  his  father.  By  adopting  the  style 
of  Marcus  Auielius  Antoninus,  son  of  Antoninus 
and  grandson  of  Severus,  he  tacitly  a.sserted  his 
hereditary  claim  to  the  empire ;  but,  by  assuming 
the  tiibunitian  and  proconsular  powers  before  they 
had  been  conferred  on  him  by  a  decree  of  the  senate, 
he  oflVnded  the  delicacy  of  Roman  prejudice.  This 
new-  and  injudicious  violation  of  the  constitution 
was  probably  dictated  either  by  the  ignorance  of  his 
Syrian  courtiers,  or  the  fierce  disdain  of  his  military 
followers.'' 


duration.  For  the  ^wrticulars  of  the  conspiracy,  see  Dion,  1.  Ixxviii.  p. 
133!).     llerndian,  1.  V.  p.  184. 

I'  By  a  most  ilangerous  proclamation  of  the  pretended  AntoninUK, 
every  soldier  who  brought  in  his  orticer's  head  became  entitled  to  hi* 
private  estate,  as  well  as  to  hismilitarv  commission. 

c  Dion,  1.  Ixwiii,  p.  1.T4.1,  Herodmn,  1.  v.  p.  186.  The  battle  w« 
fought  near  the  village  of  Imma-,  alxiut  two-aud-lweuty  mtles  from 
Antioch.  d  Dion,  I.  I.\xix.  p.  13J3. 
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CHAP.  VI. 


His  superstittoD. 


Piciurr  of  Ela.  -^^  *''*^  attention  of  the  new  emperor 
B=^i"'-  was  diverted  by  the  most  tridins 
amusements,  he  wasted  many  months 
in  his  luxurious  prepress  from  Syria  to  Italy,  passed 
at  Nicomedia  his  (irst  winter  after  liis  victory,  and 
deferred  till  the  ensuing;  summer  Iiis  triumplial 
entry  into  the  capital.  A  faithful  picture,  however, 
wliich  preceded  his  arrival,  and  was  placed  by  his 
immediate  order  over  the  altar  of  Victory  in  the 
senate-house,  conveyed  to  the  Komans  the  just  but 
unworthy  rcsemblanee  of  his  person  and  manners. 
He  was  drawn  in  his  sacerdotal  robes  of  silk  and 
gold,  after  tlie  loose  flowins;  fashion  of  the  Medes 
and  Phoenicians  ;  his  bead  was  covered  with  a  lofty 
tiara,  his  numerous  collars  and  bracelets  were 
adorned  with  gems  of  an  inestimable  value.  His  eye- 
brow s  were  tinged  with  black,  and  his  checks  painted 
with  an  artificial  red  and  white.''  The  grave  senators 
confessed  with  a  sigh,  that,  after  having  long  expe- 
rienced the  stern  tyranny  of  their  own  countrjinen, 
Rome  was  at  length  bumbled  beneath  the  efieminatc 
luxury  of  oriental  despotism. 

The  sun  w  as  worshipped  at  Emesa, 
under  the  name  of  Elagabalus,'  and 
under  the  form  of  a  black  conical  stone,  which,  as  it 
was  universally  believed,  had  fallen  from  heaven  on 
tliat  sacred  place.  To  this  protecting  deity,  Antoni- 
nus, not  without  some  reason,  ascribed  his  elevation 
to  the  throne.  The  display  of  superstitious  gratitude 
was  the  only  serious  business  of  his  reign.  The  tri- 
umph of  the  god  of  Emesa  over  all  the  religions  of 
the  earth,  was  the  great  object  of  his  zeal  and  vanity : 
and  the  appellation  of  Elagabalus  (for  he  presumed 
as  pontifl'  and  favourite  to  adopt  that  sacred  name) 
was  dearerto  him  than  all  the  titles  of  imperial  great- 
ness. In  a  solemn  procession  through  the  streets  of 
Rome,  the  way  w  as  strewed  with  gold  dust ;  the  black 
stone,  set  in  precious  gems,  was  placed  on  a  chariot 
drawn  by  six  milk-white  horses  richly  caparisoned. 
The  pious  emperor  held  the  reins,  and,  supported  by 
his  ministers,  moved  slowly  backwards,  that  he 
might  perpetually  enjoy  the  felicity  of  the  divine 
presence.  In  a  magnificent  temple  rai.sed  on  the 
Palatine  Mount,  the  sacriiiccs  of  the  god  Elaga- 
balus were  celebrated  with  every  circumstance  of 
cost  and  solemnity.  The  richest  wines,  the  most 
extraordinary  victims,  and  the  rarest  aromatics, 
were  profusely  consumed  on  his  altar.  Around  the 
altar  a  chorus  of  Syrian  damsels  performed  their 
lascivious  dances  to  the  sound  of  barbarian  music, 
whilst  the  gravest  personages  of  the  state  and  army, 
clothed  in  long  Phanician  tunics,  ollieiated  in  the 
meanest  functions,  with  aflected  zeal  and  secret 
indignation.' 


d  Dion,  1.  Ixxix.  p.  13fi.l.     Ilcrndim,  1.  v.  p.  18!t. 

p  This  iiannf  is  dcrivi-d  l>y  the  learneil  from  two  Syriac  words,  Ela, 
atiod,  and  Cabals  to  form,  the  fo-tning,  or  plastic  Cini\,  a  proper  uiid 
even  happy  cpilhet  for  llit  .Sun.     A\'otto»'s  liistory  of  lUme,  p.  378. 

f  Herodian,  I.  v.  p.  190. 

p  He  hrokc  into  the  saiieliiary  of  Vesta,  and  carried  away  a  statue, 
wliich  lie  supposed  to  lie  tlie  Palladium  ;  hut  the  vestals  boasted,  that, 
by  a  pious  fr.nud,  they  had  imposed  a  counterfeit  image  on  the  profane 
intruder.     Hist.  Au'fust.  p.  lo:f. 

Ii  Dion,  I.  Ixxix.  p.  1360.  Herod ian,  1.  v.  p.  193.  The  siilijerts  of 
the  empire  were  obliged  to  make  liberal  presents  to  the  ncw.rnarried 


To  this  temple,  as  to  the  common  centre  of  re- 
ligious worship,  the  imperial  fanatic  attempted  to 
remove  the  Ancilia,  the  ;Palla<liiim,s  and  all  the 
sacred  pledges  of  the  faitli  of  Niima.  A  crowd  of 
inferior  deities  attended  in  various  stations  the  ma- 
jesty of  the  god  of  Emesa  ;  but  his  court  was  still 
imperfect,  till  a  female  of  distinguished  rank  was 
admitted  to  liis  bed.  Pallas  had  been  lirst  chosen 
for  his  consort ;  but  as  it  was  dreaded  lest  her  war- 
like terrors  might  aflright  the  soft  delicacy  of  a 
Syrian  deity,  the  Moon,  adored  by  the  Africans 
under  the  name  of  Astarte,  was  deemed  a  more 
suitable  companion  for  the  Sun.  Her  image,  with 
the  rich  oll'erings  of  her  temple  as  a  marriage  portion, 
was  transported  with  solemn  pomp  from  Carthage 
to  Rome,  and  the  day  of  these  mystic  nuptials  was  a 
general  festival  in  the  capital  and  throughout  the 
empire.'' 

A  rational  voluptuary  adheres  with    "''  I'r^fligate 

and  enemiiiate 
invariable   respect   to   the    temperate    luxury. 

dictates  of  nature,  and  improves  the  gratihcations 
of  scn.se  by  social  intercourse,  endearing  connec- 
tions, and  the  soft  colouring  of  taste  and  the  imagi- 
nation. But  Elagabalus,  (I  speak  of  the  emperor 
of  that  name,)  corrupted  by  his  youth,  his  country, 
and  his  fortune,  abandoned  himself  to  the  grossest 
pleasures  with  ungovemed  fury,  and  soon  found 
disgust  and  satiety  in  the  midst  of  his  enjoyments. 
The  inflammatory  powers  of  art  were  summoned  to 
his  aid  :  the  confu.sed  multitude  of  w  omen,  of  wines, 
and  of  dishes,  and  the  studied  variety  of  attitudes 
and  sauces,  served  to  revive  his  languid  appetites. 
New  terms  and  new  inventions  in  these  sciences, 
the  only  ones  cultivated  and  patronized  by  the  mo- 
narch,' signalized  his  reign,  and  transmitted  his 
infamy  to  succeeding  times.  A  capricious  prodi- 
gality supplied  the  want  of  taste  and  elegance  ;  and 
whilst  Elagabalus  lavished  away  the  treasures  of 
his  people  in  the  wildest  extravagance,  his  own 
voice  and  that  of  his  flatterers  applauded  a  spirit 
and  magnificence  unknown  to  the  tameness  of  his 
predecessors.  To  confound  the  order  of  seasons  and 
climates,''  to  .sport  with  the  passions  and  jjiejudices 
of  his  subjects,  and  to  subvert  every  law  of  nature 
and  decency,  were  in  the  number  of  his  most  deli- 
cious amusements.  A  long  train  of  concubines,  and 
a  rapid  succession  of  wives,  among  whom  was  a 
vestal  virgin,  ravished  by  force  from  her  sacred  asy- 
lum,' were  insuHicient  to  satisfy  the  impotence  of 
his  passions.  The  master  of  the  Roman  world 
affected  to  copy  the  dress  and  manners  of  the  female 
sex,  preferred  the  distaff  to  the  sceptre,  and  dishon- 
oured the  jirincipal  dignities  of  the  empire  by  di.s- 
tributing  them  among  his  numerous  lovers  ;  one  of 

couple;  and  whatever  they  had  promised  durioj;  the  life  of  Elasab.-u 
Ins,  was  carefully  exacted  under  the  administration  of  ManiaM. 

i  The  invention  of  a  new  sauce  was  liberally  rewarded  ;  but  if  it  was 
not  relished,  the  inventor  was  confined  toeat  of  nothinKclse,  till  he  had 
discovered  another  more  agreeable  to  the  Imperial  palate.     Hist.  Aug. 

k  lie  never  would  cat  sea. tish  except  at  a  frreat  distance  from  the. >ea; 
he  then  would  distribute  vast  quantities  of  thi'  rarest  sorts,  hrouglit  at 
an  immense  expense,  to  the  peasants  of  the  inland  country.  Hut. 
AuKiisl.  p.  109. 

1  Dion.  1.  Ixxix.  p.  I3;8.    Ilcrodian,  1.  v.  p.  192. 
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whom  was  publicly  invested  with  the  title  and  au- 
thority of  the  emperor's,  or,  as  he  more  properly 
Styled  himself,  of  the  empress's,  husband."" 
Contempt  of  de-  It  may  seem  probable,  the  vices  and 
Si"i!eci'jhr  follies  of  Elagabalus  have  been  adorn- 
RoiiuD  tyrants,  gj  jjy  fancy,  and  blackened  by  preju- 
dice." Yet  confining  ourselves  to  the  public  scenes 
displayed  before  the  Roman  people,  and  attested  by 
grave  and  contemporary  historians,  their  inexpres- 
sible infamy  surpasses  that  of  any  other  age  or  coun- 
try. The  licence  of  an  eastern  monarch  is  secluded 
from  the  eye  of  curiosity  by  the  inaccessible  walls 
of  his  seraglio.  The  sentiments  of  honour  and  gal- 
lantry- have  introduced  a  refinement  of  pleasure,  a 
regard  for  decency,  and  a  respect  for  the  public 
opinion,  into  the  modern  courts  of  Europe  ;  but  the 
corrupt  and  opulent  nobles  of  Rome  gratified  every 
vice  that  could  be  collected  from  the  mighty  conflux 
of  nations  and  manners.  Secure  of  impunity,  care- 
less of  censure,  they  lived  without  restraint  in  the 
patient  and  humble  society  of  their  slaves  and  para- 
sites. The  emperor,  in  his  turn,  viewing  every  rank 
of  his  subjects  with  the  same  contemptuous  indif- 
ference, asserted  without  control  his  sovereign  pri- 
vilege of  lust  and  luxury. 

Discontents  of  The  most  woftliless  of  mankind  are 
the  army.  j^^j  afraid  to  condemn  in  others  the 
same  disorders  which  they  allow  in  themselves ; 
and  can  readily  discover  some  nice  difl'erence  of 
age,  character,  or  station,  to  justify  the  partial  dis- 
tinction. The  licentious  soldiers,  who  had  raised 
to  the  throne  the  dissolute  son  of  Caracalla,  blushed 
at  their  ignominious  choice,  and  turned  with  dis- 
gust from  that  monster,  to  contemplate  with  pleasure 
the  opening  virtues  of  his  cousin  Alexander  the 
son  of  Mama-a.  The  crafty  Ma?sa,  sensible  that 
her  grandson  Elagabalus  must  inevitably  destroy 
himself  by  his  own  vices,  had  provided  another  and 
surer  support  of  her  family.  Embracing  a  favour- 
able moment  of  fondness  and  devotion,  she  had  per- 
Aiexander  Seve.   suadcd  the  young  emperor  to   adopt 

ruR declared  Ca;-    Alexander,  and  to  invest  him  with  the 
sar,  A.  D.  321. 

title  of  Ca>sar,  that  his  own  divine 
occupations  might  be  no  longer  interrupted  by  the 
care  of  the  earth.  In  the  second  rank  that  amiable 
prince  soon  acquired  the  aifeetions  of  the  public, 
and  excited  the  tyrant's  jealousy,  who  resolved  to 
terminate  the  dangerous  competition,  either  by  cor- 
rupting the  manners,  or  by  taking  away  the  life,  of 
his  rival.  His  arts  proved  unsuccessful  ;  his  vain 
designs  were  constantly  discovered  by  his  own 
loquacious  folly,  and  disappointed  by  those  virtuous 

m  Hierocles  enjoyed  that  honour ;  but  he  would  have  been  supplanted 
by  one  Zoticus,  had  he  not  contrived,  by  a  potion,  to  enervate  the 
powers  of  his  rival,  who  iieiiii;  found  on  trial  unequal  to  his  repiitatiori, 
W.1S  driven  with  ignominy  from  the  palace.  Dion,  1.  Ixxtx.  p.  13(»;i, 
I36J.  A  dancer  was  made  praefect  of  tlie  city,  a  charioteei-  prtefect  of 
tile  watch,  a  l)arUcr  pra-fi-ct  of  tiic  provisions.  These  three  niinisteis, 
with  many  inferior  odicers,  were  all  recouunendederiorniifate  membro- 
ruin-     Hist.  Au',;ui*t.  p.  105. 

a  Even  the  credulous  compiti-r  of  his  life,  in  the  Augustan  History, 
(p.  111.)  is  inclined  to  suspect  that  his  vices  may  have  tieeu  exaggerated. 

o  Dion.  I.  Ixxix.  p.  1365.    Herodian,  1.  v.  p.  195—201.    Hist.  August. 

LI05.     The  la.st  of  the  three  historians  seems  to  have  followed  the 
it  authors  in  his  account  of  the  revolution. 

p  The  seia  of  the  death  of  KlagaUalus,  and  of  the  accession  of  Alex, 
antler,  has  employed  the  learning  and  ingenuity  of  Pagi,  Tiliemout, 


and  faithful  servants  whom  the  prudence  of  Mamaea 
had  placed  about  the  person  of  her  son.  In  a  ha.sty 
sally  of  pa.ssion,  Elagabalus  resolved  to  execute  by 
force  what  he  had  been  unable  to  compass  by  fraud, 
and  by  a  despotic  sentence  degraded  his  cousin  from 
the  rank  and  honours  of  Cfpsar.  The  message  was 
received  in  the  senate  with  silence,  and  in  the  camp 
with  fury.  The  pr:etorian  guards  swore  to  protect 
Alexander,  and  to  revenge  the  dishonoured  majesty 
of  the  throne.  The  tears  and  promises  of  the 
trembling  Elagabalus,  who  only  begged  them  to 
spare  his  life,  and  to  leave  him  in  the  possession 
of  his  beloved  Hierocles,  diverted  their  just  in- 
dignation ;  and  they  contented  themselves  with 
empowering  their  pra-fects  to  watch  over  the 
safety  of  Alexander,  and  the  conduct  of  the  em- 
peror." 

It  was  impossible  that  such  a  recon-  sedition  of  the 
ciliation  should  last,  or  that  even  the    guardsandmur. 

der  of  Llagaba- 

mean  soul  of  Elagabalus  could  hold  lus,  a.  d.  222. 
an  empire  on  such  humiliating  terms  "'^ '  **' 
of  dependence.  He  soon  attempted,  by  a  dangerous 
experiment,  to  try  the  temper  of  the  soldiers.  The 
report  of  the  death  of  Alexander,  and  the  natural 
suspicion  that  he  had  been  murdered,  inflamed  their 
passions  into  fury,  and  the  tempest  of  tlie  camp 
could  only  be  appeased  by  the  presence  and  authority 
of  the  popular  youth.  Provoked  at  this  new  in.stance 
of  their  allection  for  his  cousin,  and  their  contempt 
for  his  person,  the  emperor  ventured  to  punish  some 
of  the  leaders  of  the  mutiny.  His  unseasonable 
severity  proved  instantly  fatal  to  his  minions,  his 
mother,  and  himself.  Elagabalus  was  massacred 
by  the  indignant  pra-torians,  his  mutilated  corpse 
dragged  through  the  streets  of  the  city,  and  thrown 
into  the  Tyber.  His  memory  was  branded  with 
eternal  infamy  by  the  senate ;  the  justice  of  whose 
decree  has  been  ratified  by  posterity.'' 
In  the  room  of  Elagabalus,  his  cousin 

'^  Accession  of 

Alexander  was  raised  to  the  throne  by  Alexander 
the  pr?etorian  guards.  His  relation  to 
the  family  of  Severus,  whose  name  he  assumed,  was 
the  same  as  that  of  his  predecessor ;  his  virtue  and 
his  danger  had  already  endeared  him  to  the  Romans, 
and  the  eager  liberality  of  the  senate  conferred  upon 
him,  in  one  day,  the  various  titles  and  powers  of 
the  imperial  dignity.i  But  as  Alexander  was  a 
modest  and  dutiful  youth,  of  only  seventeen  years 
of  age,  the  reins  of  government  were  in  the  hands 
of  tw  o  women,  of  his  mother  Malna-a,  and  of  Ma'sa, 
his  grandmother.  After  the  death  of  the  latter,  who 
survived  but  a  short  time  tlie  elevation  of  Alexan- 

Valsecchi,  Vignoli,  and  Torre  bishop  of  Adria.  The  question  is  most 
assuredly  intricate;  but  I  still  adhere  to  the  authority  of  Dion;  the 
truth  of  whose  calculations  is  undeniable,  and  the  purity  of  whose  text 
is  justified  by  the  agreement  of  Xi|iliiliii,  Zoiiares,  ar.d  Cedrenus. 
Ela—abahis  reigned  three  years,  nine  months,  and  four  days,  from  bis 
victory  over  Macriuus,  ami  was  killed  iMarcb  10,  iJi.  But  what  shall 
we  reply  to  the  medals,  uudoubtediv  genuine,  which  reckon  the  fifth 
year  of  his  tribunitian  power!  \Ve  shall  reply,  with  the  learned 
V'alsecchi,  that  the  usurpation  of  Macriuus  was  annihilated,  and  that 
the  son  of  Caracalla  dated  his  reign  from  his  father's  death.  After 
resolving  this  great  dilliculty,  the  smaller  knots  of  this  question  may 
be  easily  untied,  or  cut  asunder. 

n  Hist.  August,  p.  114.  By  this  unusual  precipitation,  the  senate 
meant  to  conVouud  the  hopes  of  pretenders,  and  prevent  the  tactions  of 
the  armies. 
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ilcr,  \ram;ra  Tcniaincd  tlic  sole  regent  of  her  son 

and  of  llic  cuipirc. 
Power  of  his         In  cvory  a^c  and  country,  the  wiser, 

nioihcr  Miinma.  ^^  at  least  llic  Stronger,  of  the  tn o 
sexes,  has  usurped  the  powers  of  the  state,  and 
confined  the  other  to  the  cares  and  pleasures  of 
domestic  life.  In  hereditary  monarchies,  however, 
and  especially  in  those  of  modern  Europe,  the 
gallant  spirit  of  chivalry,  aiut  tlic  law  of  succession, 
have  accustomed  us  to  allow  a  singular  exception  ; 
and  a  woman  is  often  acknowledged  the  ahsolutc 
sovereign  of  a  great  kingdom,  in  which  she  vould 
be  deemed  incapable  of  exercising  the  smallest 
employment,  civil  or  military.  But  as  the  Roman 
emperors  were  still  considered  as  the  generals  and 
magistrates  of  tlie  republic,  their  wives  and  mothers, 
although  distinguislied  by  the  name  of  Augusta, 
were  never  associated  to  their  personal  honours  ; 
and  a  female  reign  would  have  appeared  an  inex- 
piable prodigy  in  the  eyes  of  those  primitive  f<o- 
mans,  who  married  without  love,  or  loved  without 
delicacy  and  respect.'  The  haughty  Agrippina 
aspired,  indeed,  to  share  the  honours  of  the  empire, 
which  she  had  conferred  on  her  son  ;  but  her  mad 
ambition,  detested  by  every  citizen  who  fell  for  the 
dignity  of  Rome,  was  disappointed  by  the  artful 
firmness  of  Seneca  and  Burrhus."  The  good  sense, 
or  the  indillerence,  of  succeeding  princes,  restrained 
them  from  ofl'ending  the  prejudices  of  their  sub- 
jects ;  and  it  was  reserved  for  the  profligate  Elaga- 
balus,  to  discharge  the  acts  of  the  senate,  with  the 
name  of  his  mother  So<rmias,  who  was  placed  by 
the  side  of  the  consuls,  and  subscribed,  as  a  regular 
member,  the  decrees  of  the  legislative  assembly. 
Her  more  prudent  sister,  Manura,  declined  llie 
useless  and  odious  prerogative,  and  a  solemn  law 
was  enacted,  excluding  women  for  ever  from  the 
senate,  and  devoting  to  the  infernal  gods,  the  head 
of  the  wretch  by  whom  this  sanction  should  be 
violated.'  The  substance,  not  the  pageantry,  of 
power  was  the  object  of  Mamu'a's  manly  ambition. 
She  maintained  an  absolute  and  lasting  empire 
over  the  mind  of  her  son,  and  in  hrs  alfection  the 
mother  (^ould  not  brook  a  rival.  Alexander,  with 
her  consent,  married  the  daughter  of  a  patrician; 
but  his  respect  for  his  father-in-law,  and  love  for 
the  empress,  were  inconsistent  with  the  tenderness 
or  interest  of  Mama^a.  The  patrician  was  executed 
on  the  ready  accusation  of  treason,  and  the  wife 
of  Alexander  driven  witJi  ignominy  from  the  palace, 
and  banished  into  Africa." 

Wiwand  moiic.        Notwithstanding  this  act  of  jealous 
rate  adraiiiistra-    cruelty,  as  Well  as  some  instances  of 

tion.  _  -'  ' 

avarice,  with  which  Mama'a  is  charged; 

T  Metellus  Niimiclirii'5,  the  censor,  acknowledged  to  the  Ilonian 
people,  in  a  Tnil>lic  oration,  that  had  kind  Nature  allowed  iis  to  exist 
without  the  lielp  of  women,  we  should  he  delivered  from  a  very  trouble. 
Kome  romj>anion ;  and  he  could  rcrrtrameud  ruatrimony  only  as  the 
racrifiee  of  private  pleasure  to  public  dutv.     AulUh(jellius,  i.  6. 

■  Tacit.  Annal.  xiii.  .1. 

t  Ilist.  Au|;ust.  p.  102,  107. 

u  Dion,  1.  Ixxx.  p.  LlOy.  Ilcrodian,  I.  vi.  p.  20G.  Hist.  Aufrust.  p. 
1.31.  Hcrodiah  reprcsent.s  the  patrician  ns  innocent.  The  Aii;:ostan 
lliHtory,  on  the  authority  of  I>exip)Mis,  cotidimns  him,  as;,'uilly  of  a 
conspiracy  aijailist  the  liujof  Alexander.     It  is  iinpowfihle  to  pronouiiec 


thc  general  tenor  of  her  administration  was  ctjually 
for  the  benclil  of  her  son  and  of  the  eiiipiie.  With 
the  iipproi)alion  of  the  senate,  she  chose  si.xteen  of 
the  w  iscsl  and  most  virtuous  senators,  as  a  perpetual 
council  of  state,  before  whom  every  public  business 
of  moment  w  as  debafetl  and  detennined.  The  cclc- 
hrated  Ulpian,  ecjually  distinguished  by  his  know- 
ledge of,  and  his  respect  for,  the  laws  of  Rome,  was 
at  their  head  ;  and  the  prudent  lirnmess  of  this 
aristocracy  restored  order  and  authority  to  the 
government.  As  soon  as  they  had  purged  the  city 
from  foreign  superstition  and  luxury,  the  remains  of 
the  capricious  tyranny  of  Elagabalus,  they  applied 
themselves  to  remove  his  worthless  creatures  from 
every  department  of  public  administration,  and  to 
supply  their  places  with  men  of  virtue  and  aliilily. 
Learning,  and  the  love  of  justice,  became  the  only 
recommendations  for  civil  olliees.  Valour,  and  the 
love  of  discipline,  the  only  qualificatious  for  mili- 
tary employments." 

But  the  most  important  care  of  Ma-   Eduction  and 
ma-a  and  lierwi.se  counsellors,  was  to    virtuous  temper 

of  Alexander. 

form  the  character  ot  the  young  emper- 
or, on  whose  personal  tjualitics  the  happiness  or 
misery  of  the  Roman  world  must  ultimately  depend. 
The  fortunate  .soil  assisted,  and  even  prevented,  the 
hand  of  cultivation.  An  excellent  understanding 
soon  convinced  Alexander  of  the  advantages  of 
virtue,  the  pleasure  of  know  ledge,  and  the  necessity 
of  labour.  A  natural  mildness  and  moderation  of 
temper  preserved  him  from  the  assaults  of  passion, 
and  the  allurements  of  vice.  His  unalterable 
regard  for  his  mother,  and  his  esteem  for  the  wise 
Ulpian,  guarded  his  unexperienced  youth  from  the 
poison  of  flattery. 

The  simple  journal  of  his  ordinary  j,„irnai  of  his 
occupations  exhibits  a  pleasing  pie-  ordinary  hfe. 
ture  of  an  accomplished  emperor,'  and  with  some 
allowance  for  the  difference  of  manners,  might  well 
deserve  the  imitation  of  modern  princes.  Alexan- 
der rose  early  ;  the  first  moments  of  the  day  were 
eon.secrated  to  private  devotion,  and  his  domestic 
chapel  was  filled  with  the  images  of  those  heroes, 
who,  by  improving  or  refonning  human  life,  had 
deserved  the  grateful  reverence  of  posterity.  But, 
as  he  deemed  the  service  of  mankind  the  most  ac- 
ce])table  worship  of  the  gods,  the  greatest  part  of 
his  morning  hours  was  employed  in  his  council, 
where  he  discussed  public  affairs,  and  determined 
private  causes,  with  a  patience  and  discretion  above 
his  years.  The  dryness  of  business  was  relieved  by 
the  charms  of  literature  ;  and  a  portion  of  time  was 
always  .set  apart  for  his  favourite  studies  of  poetry, 
history,  and  philosophy.     The  works  of  Virgil  and 

between  tbcm  :  but  Dion  is  an  irreproarliahle  witness  of  the  jealousy 
and  cruelty  of  !\laraiva  toward  the  youn^  ein]ires.s,  whose  hard  fate 
AIex:in<ler  lamented,  hut  durst  not  oppose. 

X  Herodian,  I.  vi.  p.  203.  Hist.  Auj;nst.  p.  119.  The  latter  insinu. 
ates.  that  when  any  law  wa-s  to  be  passed,  the  council  was  assisted  by  n 
number  of  able  lawyers  and  experienceil  senators,  whose  opinions  were 
separately  ^iven  and  taken  down  in  writing. 

y  See  his  life  in  the  Augustan  History.  The  undistiiiguishine  com. 
piler  has  buried  these  interesting anecdiotes  under  a  load  of  trivial  aud 
unmeaning  circumstances. 
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Horace,  the  republics  of  Plato  and  Cicero,  formed 
his  taste,  enlarged  bis  understanding,  and  gave  bim 
the  noblest  ideas  of  man  and  government.  The  ex- 
ercises of  tbe  body  succeeded  to  tbose  of  the  mind  ; 
and  Alexander,  who  was  tall,  active,  and  robust, 
surpassed  most  of  his  equals  in  the  gjTunastic  arts. 
Refreshed  by  the  use  of  the  bath  and  a  slight  din- 
ner, he  resumed,  with  new  vigour,  the  business  of 
the  day  ;  and,  till  the  hour  of  supper,  the  principal 
meal  of  the  Romans,  he  was  attended  by  his  secre- 
taries, w  ith  w  hom  he  read  and  answered  the  multi- 
tude of  letters,  memorials,  and  petitions,  that  must 
have  been  addressed  to  the  master  of  the  greatest 
part  of  the  world.  His  table  was  served  with  the 
most  frugal  simplicity ;  and  whenever  he  was  at 
liberty  to  consult  his  own  inclination,  the  company 
consisted  of  a  few  select  friends,  men  of  learning 
and  virtue,  amongst  whom  Ulpian  was  constantly 
invited.  Their  conversation  was  familiar  and  in- 
structive ;  and  the  pauses  were  occasionally  enliv- 
ened by  the  recital  of  some  pleasing  composition, 
which  supplied  the  place  of  the  dancers,  comedians, 
and  even  gladiators,  so  frequently  summoned  to  the 
tables  of  the  rich  and  luxurious  Romans.^  The 
dress  of  Alexander  was  plain  and  modest,  his  de- 
meanor courteous  and  affable :  at  the  proper  hours 
his  palace  was  open  to  all  his  subjects,  but  the  voice 
of  a  crier  was  heard,  as  in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries, 
pronouncing  the  same  salutary  admonitions  ;  "  Let 
none  enter  tliose  holy  walls,  unless  he  is  conscious 
of  a  pure  and  innocent  mind."^ 
A.  D.  232—235.  Such  an  unifoiTU  tenor  of  life,  which 
S^Tr'nIe'RoI  left  not  a  moment  for  vice  or  folly,  is 
man  world.  ^  better  proof  of  the  wisdom  and  jus- 
tice of  Alexander's  government,  than  all  the  trifling 
details  preserved  in  the  compilation  of  Lampridius. 
Since  the  accession  of  Comraodus,  the  Roman  world 
had  experienced,  during  a  term  of  forty  years,  the 
successive  and  various  vices  of  four  tyrants.  From 
the  death  of  Elagabulus,  it  enjoyed  an  auspicious 
calm  of  thirteen  years.  The  provinces,  relieved 
from  the  oppressive  taxes  invented  by  Caracalla 
and  his  pretended  son,  flourished  in  peace  and 
prosperity,  under  the  administration  of  magistrates, 
who  were  convinced  by  experience,  that  to  deserve 
the  love  of  the  subjects,  was  their  best  and  only 
method  of  obtaining  the  favour  of  their  sovereign. 
While  some  gentle  restraints  were  imposed  on  the  in- 
nocent luxury  of  the  Roman  people,  the  price  of  pro- 
visions, and  the  interest  of  money,  were  reduced  by 
the  paternal  care  of  Alexander,  whose  prudent  libe- 
rality, without  distressing  the  industrious,  supplied 
the  wants  and  amusements  of  the  populace.  The 
dignity,  the  freedom,  the  authority  of  the  senate 
were  restored  ;  and  every  virtuous  senator  might 
approach  the  person  of  the  emperor,  without  a  fear, 
and  without  a  blush. 

«  See  the  13th  S-itire  of  Juvenal. 

a  Hist.  Ansust.  p.  119, 

b  See  in  the  Hist,  Aiij^st,  p,  llfi,  117,  the  whole  rnntest  between 
Alexander  and  the  senatr,  exti-acteii  from  the  journalsof  tiiat  as,semh!v. 
It  happened  on  the  sJxUiof  IMarrli,  prohahly  nfthe  year  22.3.  when  the 
Komaiis  had  enjoyed,  ahnost  a  twelvemonth,  tlie  hle'ssings  of  his  rci:;n. 


The  name  of  Antoninus,  ennobled  .. 

Alexander  refuses 
by  the  Virtues  of  Pius  and  Marcus,  had  the  name  of  An- 

been  communicated  by  adoption  to  the  '"""■"'• 
dissolute  Verus,  and  by  descent  to  the  cruel  Com- 
modus.  It  became  the  honourable  appellation  of 
the  sons  of  Severus,  was  bestowed  on  young  Diadu- 
menianus,  and  r,t  length  prostituted  to  the  infamy 
of  the  liigh  priest  of  Emesa.  Alexander,  though 
pressed  by  the  studied,  and,  perhaps,  sincere  im- 
portunity of  the  senate,  nobly  refused  the  borrowed 
lustre  of  a  name ;  whilst  in  his  whole  conduct  he 
laboured  to  restore  the  glories  and  felicity  of  the 
age  of  the  genuine  Antonines.'' 


In  the  civil  administration  of  Alex- 


He  attempts  to 


ander,  w  isdom  w  as  enforced  by  ])0wer,  "'"■^"'  "'=  "''"'y- 
and  the  people,  sensible  of  the  public  felicity,  repaid 
their  benefactor  with  their  love  and  gratitude. 
There  still  remained  a  greater,  a  more  necessary, 
but  a  more  difficult  enterprise ;  the  reformation  of 
the  military  order,  whose  interest  and  temper,  con- 
firmed by  long  impunity,  rendered  them  impatient 
of  the  restraints  of  discipline,  and  careless  of  the 
blessings  of  public  tranquillity.  In  the  execution 
of  his  design,  the  emperor  affected  to  display  his 
love,  and  to  conceal  his  fear,  of  the  army.  The 
most  rigid  economy  in  every  other  branch  of  the 
administration,  supplied  a  fund  of  gold  and  silver 
for  the  ordinary  pay  and  the  extraordinary  rewards 
of  the  troops.  In  their  marches  he  relaxed  the 
severe  obligation  of  carrying  seventeen  days'  pro- 
vision on  their  shoulders.  Ample  magazines  were 
formed  along  the  public  roads,  and  as  soon  as  they 
entered  the  enemies'  country,  a  numerous  train  of 
mules  and  camels  waited  on  their  haughty  laziness. 
As  Alexander  despaired  of  conccting  the  luxury  of 
his  soldiers,  he  attempted,  at  least,  to  direct  it  to 
objects  of  martial  pomp  and  ornament,  fine  horses, 
splendid  armour,  and  shields  enriched  with  silver 
and  gold.  He  shared  whatever  fatigues  he  was 
obliged  to  impose,  visited,  in  person,  the  sick  and 
wounded,  preserved  an  exact  register  of  their  ser- 
vices and  his  own  gratitude,  and  expressed,  on 
every  occasion,  the  warmest  regard  for  a  body  of 
men,  whose  welfare,  as  he  affected  to  declare,  was 
so  closely  connected  with  that  of  the  state.''  By 
the  most  gentle  arts  he  laboured  to  inspire  the  fierce 
multitude  with  a  sense  of  duty,  and  to  restore  at 
least  a  faint  image  of  that  discipline  to  which  the 
Romans  owed  their  empire  over  so  man3'  other 
nations,  as  warlike  and  more  powerful  than  them- 
selves. But  his  prudence  was  vain,  his  courage 
fatal,  and  the  attempt  to\\ards  a  reformation  served 
only  to  inflame  the  ills  it  was  meant  to  cure. 

The  praetorian  guards  were  attached   Seditions  of  the 
to   the    youth    of  Alexander.     They  Tdt'rSrr"'? 
loved  bim   as  a  tender  pupil,  whom   l^'l'"-""'- 
they  had  saved   from  a   tyrant's  fury,  and  placed 

Before  lite  aiipellatron  nf  Antonimi.-J  wasftfferedhim  as  a  title  of  honour. 
the  senate  waited  to  see  whether  Alexander  would  not  assume  it  as  a 
family  name. 

c  It  was  a  favourite  Kiyinp  of  the  emperor's,  Se  militei  maj^is  «r- 
vare.  quam  wipstuu ;  quod  salus  puhlica  in  his  esset.  Ilist.  August. 
p.  13". 
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THE  DECLINE  AND  FALL 

That  amialilc  prinre  was 
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on  tlu"  imperial  throne, 
sensible  of  the  oblij^aliou  ;  but  as  liis  sfalitaUo  was 
restrained  within  the  limits  of  reason  and  justieu, 
they  .soon  were  more  dissatislied  with  the  virtues  of 
Alexander,  than  they  had  ever  been  with  the  vices  of 
Elagabalus.  Their  prafect,  the  wise  Ulpian,  was 
the  friend  of  the  laws  and  of  the  people ;  he  was 
considered  as  the  enemy  of  the  soldiers,  and  to  his 
pernicious  counsels  every  scheme  of  reformation 
was  imputed.  Some  trilling  accident  blew  up  their 
discontent  into  a  furious  mutiny  ;  and  a  civil  war 
raged,  during  three  days,  in  Rome,  whil.stthe  life  of 
that  excellent  minister  was  defended  by  the  grateful 
people.  Territied,  at  length,  by  the  sight  of  some 
houses  in  ilames,  and  by  the  threats  of  a  general 
contlagration,  the  people  yielded  with  a  sigh,  and 
left  the  virtuous,  but  unfortunate,  Ulpian  to  his  fate. 
He  was  pursued  into  the  imperial  palace,  and  mas- 
sacred at  the  feet  of  his  master,  who  vainly  strove 
to  cover  him  with  the  purple,  and  to  obtain  his 
pardon  from  the  inexorable  soldiers.  Such  was  the 
deplorable  weakness  of  government,  that  the  empe- 
ror n  as  unable  to  revenge  his  murdered  friend  and 
his  insulted  dignity,  without  stooping  to  the  art.s  of 
patience  and  dissimulation.  Epagatlius,  tlie  prin- 
cipal leader  of  the  mutiny,  was  removed  from  Rome, 
by  the  honourable  employment  of  prafect  of  Egypt ; 
from  that  high  rank  lie  was  gently  degraded  to  the 
government  of  Crete;  and  when,  at  length,  bis  popu- 
larity among  the  guards  was  effaced  by  time  and 
absence,  Alexander  ventured  to  inflict  the  tardy, 
but  deserved  punishment  of  his  crimes."'  Under  the 
reign  of  a  just  and  virtuous  prince,  the  tyranny  of 
the  army  threatened  with  instant  death  his  most 
faithful  ministers,  who  were  suspected  of  an  inten- 
tion to  correct  their  intolerable  disorders.  The  his- 
DangerofDion  torian  Dion  Cassius  had  commanded 
Cassius.  ^|,g  pannonian  legions  with  the  spirit 
of  ancient  discipline.  Their  brethren  of  Rome, 
embracing  the  common  cause  of  military  licence, 
demanded  the  head  of  the  reformer.  Alexander, 
however,  instead  of  yielding  to  their  .seditious  cla- 
mours, showed  a  just  sen.se  of  his  merit  and  services, 
by  appointing  him  bis  colleague  in  the  consulship, 
and  defraying  from  his  own  treasury  the  expense  of 
that  vain  dignity  :  but  as  it  was  justly  apprehended, 
that  if  the  soldiers  beheld  him  with  the  ensigns  of 
his  odice,  they  would  revenge  the  insult  in  his  blood, 
the  nominal  first  magistrate  of  the  state  retired,  by  the 
emperor's  advice,  from  the  city,  and  spent  the  greatest 
part  of  his  consulship  at  bis  villas  in  Campania.'^^ 

>.    f.v.  The  lenity  of  the  emperor  connmicd 

TiimuUs  of  the  .'  ,      i      ■ 

legions.         tlic  insolcnce  of  the  troops  ;  the  legions 

imitated  the  example  of  the  guards,  and  defended 

their  prerogative  of  licentiousness  with  the  same 

turious  obstinacy.  The  administration  of  Alexander 

w  as  an  unavailing  struggle  against  the  corruption  of 

d  Tliouilli  Hie  author  of  the  life  of  Alexanikr  (Hist.  Aligiisl.  p.  132.) 
mentions  the  sedition  tiiised  n^'iinst  L'Ipiaii  bytthc  soldiers,  he  eon. 
ceals  the  citastrophe,  as  it  inii;ht  discover  a  weakness  in  the  adminis. 
tralion  of  his  iirro.  From  this  designed  omission,  we  may  judge  of  the 
weight  and  candour  of  that  author. 

e  For  an  account  of  Ulpian's  fate  and  liis  own  danger,  see  the  muti- 
lated coDclusion  of  Dion's  History,  i.  Ixxx.  p.  l:J71. 


his  age.     In  Illyriciini,  in  Mauritania,  in  Armenia, 
in  Mesopotamia,  in  (Jermany,  fresli  mutinies  per- 
petually broke  out;  his  olliccrs  were  murdered,  his 
authority  was  insulted,  and  bis  life  at  last  sacrificed 
to  the  lierce  discontents  of  the  anny.'   i-jrmness  of  the 
One  particular  fact  well  deserves  to  be        emiicror. 
recorded,  as  it  illustrates  the  manners  of  the  troops, 
,ind  exhibits  a  singular  instance  of  their  return  to  a 
sense  of  duty  and  obedience.      Whilst  the  emperor 
lay  at  Antiocli,  in  his  Persian  expedition,  the  par- 
ticulars of  which    we   shall   hereafter   relate,  the 
punishment  of  .some  soldiers,  who  had  been   dis- 
covered in  the  baths  of  women,  excited  a  sedition  in 
the   legion  to  which   they   belonged.     Alexander 
ascended  his  tribunal,  and  with  a  modest  firmness 
represented  to  the  armed  multitude  tlie  absolute 
necessity  as  well  as  his  inflexible  resolution  of  cor- 
recting the  vices  introduced  by  his  impure  prede- 
cessor, and  of  maintaining  the  discipline,   which 
could  not  be  relaxed  without  the  ruin  of  the  Roman 
name  and  empire.     Their  clamours  interrupted  his 
mild  expostulation.     "  lieserve  your  shouts,"  said 
the  undaunted  emperor,  "  till  you  take  the  field 
against  the  Persians,  the  Germans,  and  the  Samia- 
tians.     Be  silent  in  the  presence  of  your  sovereign 
and  benefactor,  who  bestows  upon  you  the  corn, 
the  clothing,  and  the  money  of  the  provinces.     Be 
silent,  or  I  shall  no  longer  style  you   soldiers,  but 
citizens,'!  if  those  indeed   who  disclaim  the  laws 
of  Rome  deserve  to  be  ranked  among  the  meanest 
of  the  people."      His  menaces  inflamed  the  fury 
of    the    legion,    and   their    brandished    arms   al- 
ready  threatened   his   person.     "  Your  courage," 
resumed  the  intrepid  Alexander,  "  would  be  more 
nobly  displayed  in  tlie  field  of  battle  ;  me  you  may 
destroy,   you   cannot   intimidate  ;    and  the  severe 
justice  of  the  republic  would  punish  your  crime, 
and  revenge  my  death."     The  legion  still  persisted 
in   clamorous   sedition,    when   the    emperor    pro- 
nounced, with  a  loud  voice,  the  decisive  sentence, 
"  Citizens!   lay  down  your  arms,  and   depart  in 
peace  to  your  respective  habitations."   The  tempest 
was  instantly  appeased;  the  soldiers,  filled  with 
grief  and  .shame,   silently  confessed  the  ju.sticc  of 
their  punishment  and  the  power  of  discipline,  yield- 
ed up  their  arms  and  military  ensigns,  and  retired 
in  confusion,  not  to  their  camp,  but  to  the  several 
inns  of  the  city.     Alexander  enjoyed,  during  thirty 
days,  the  edifying  spectacle  of  their  repentance ; 
nor  did  he  restore  them  to  the  former  rank  in  the 
army,  till  he  had  punished  with  death  those  tribunes 
whose  connivance  had  occasioned  the  mutiny.  The 
grateful  legion  served  the  emperor,  whilst  living, 
and  revenged  him  when  dead.'' 

The  resolutions  of  the  multitude  p^,.^^,,,  „,  |,.^ 
generally  depend  on  a  moment ;  and  "iun.uidcuarac 
the  caprice  of  passion  might  equally 

f  Annot,  Rcimar.  .ad  Dion  Cassius,  1.  Ixxx.  p.  1.169.  ,   -       ., 

c  Julius  Cats.ir  had  appeased  a  sedition  with  the  same  word  gmriltsi 
which,  thus  oppos<-d  to  SoUiert,  was  used  in  a  sense  of  rontenipt,  anit 
reduced  the  oflendcrs  to  the  less  honourable  condition  of  mere  citizens. 
Tacit.  Annal.  i.  43. 
h  Hist.  August,  p.  132. 
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determine  the  seditious  legion  to  lay  down  their 
arms  at  the  emperor's  feet,  or  to  plunge  them  into 
his  breast.  Perhaps,  if  the  singiilar  transaction 
had  been  investigjated  by  the  penetration  of  a  phi- 
losopher, we  should  discover  the  secret  causes  which 
on  that  occasion  authorized  the  boldness  of  the 
prince,  and  commanded  the  obedience  of  the  troops  ; 
and  perhaps,  if  it  had  been  related  by  a  judicious 
historian,  we  should  find  this  action,  worthy  of 
Caesar  himself,  reduced  nearer  to  the  level  of  pro- 
bability and  the  common  standard  of  the  character 
of  Alexander  Severus.  The  abilities  of  that  amia- 
ble prince  seem  to  have  been  inadequate  to  the  diffi- 
culties of  his  situation,  the  firmness  of  his  conduct 
inferior  to  tlie  purity  of  his  intentions.  His  virtues, 
as  well  as  the  vices  of  Elagabalus,  contracted  a 
tincture  of  weakness  and  efleminacy  from  the  soft 
climate  of  S)Tia,  of  which  he  was  a  native  ;  though 
he  blushed  at  his  foreign  origin,  and  listened  with 
a  vain  complacency  to  the  flattering  genealogists, 
who  derived  his  race  from  the  ancient  stock  of 
Roman  nobility.'  The  pride  and  avarice  of  his 
mother  cast  a  shade  on  the  glories  of  his  reign  ;  and 
by  exacting  from  his  riper  years  the  same  dutiful 
obedience  which  she  had  justly  claimed  from  his 
unexperienced  jouth,  Mamaea  exposed  to  public 
ridicule  both  her  son's  character  and  her  own.'' 
The  fatigues  of  the  Persian  war  irritated  the  mili- 
tary discontent ;  the  unsuccessful  event  degraded 
the  reputation  of  the  emperor  as  a  general,  and  even 
as  a  soldier.  Every  cause  prepared,  and  every  cir- 
cumstance hastened,  a  revolution,  which  distracted 
the  Roman  empire  with  a  long  series  of  intestine 
calamities. 

Digression  on        '^^^  dissolute  tyranny  of  Commodus, 
the  finances  of     the  civil  wars  Occasioned  by  his  death, 

the  empire.  ^  •> 

and  the  new  maxims  of  policy  intro- 
duced by  the  house  of  Severus,  had  all  contributed 
to  increase  the  dangerous  power  of  the  army,  and 
to  obliterate  the  faint  image  of  laws  and  liberty  that 
was  still  impressed  on  the  minds  of  the  Romans. 
This  internal  change,  which  undermined  the  foun- 
dations of  the  empire,  we  have  endeavoured  to  ex- 
plain with  some  degree  of  order  and  perspicuity. 
The  personal  characters  of  the  emperors,  their  vic- 
tories, laws,  follies,  and  fortunes,  can  interest  us 
no  farther  than  as  they  are  connected  with  the 
general  history  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  mo- 
narchy. Our  constant  attention  to  that  great  object 
will  not  suffer  us  to  overlook  a  most  important  edict 
of  Antoninus  Caracalla,  which  communicated  to  all 
the  free  inhabitants  of  the  empire  the  name  and  pri- 
vileges of  Roman  citizens.     His  unbounded  libera- 

i  From  the  Melelli,  Hist.  August,  p.  119.  The  choice  wasjudicious 
In  one  sliort  perioil  of  twelve  ye.irs,  the  Metelli  could  reckon  seven 
consulsliips  ,ind  6ve  triumplis.  See  Velleius  Paterculus.  ii.  1 1  and  llie 
Fa^ti. 

k  Tlie  life  of  .\lexander,  in  the  Augustan  history,  is  tliemere  idea  of 
a  perfect  prince,  an  awkward  imitation  of  the  Cvropajdia.  The  account 
of  his  reign,  asgiven  hy  Herodian.  is  rational  aiid  moderate,  consistent 
with  the  general  history  of  the  age  ;  and,  in  some  of  the  most  invidious 
particulars,  confirmed  by  the  decisive  fragments  of  Dion.  Yet  from  a 
very  paltry  prejudice,  the  greater  number  of  our  modern  writers  abuse 
llerodlan,  and  copy  the  Augustan  history.  See  Mess,  de  Tilleniont  and 
"""""■  Frnm  llie  opposite  prejudice,  the  emperor  Julian  (in  CKsarili. 
Pk  o'  '■"^"'"'''li  3  visible  satisfaction  on  the  effeminate  weakness  of 
the  Syrian,  and  the  ridiculous  avarice  of  his  mother. 


lity  flowed  not,  however,  from  the  sentiments  of  a 
generous  mind  ;  it  was  the  sordid  result  of  avarice, 
and  will  naturally  be  illustrated  by  some  observa- 
tions on  the  finances  of  that  state,from  the  victorious 
ages  of  the  commonwealth  to  the  reign  of  Alexander 
Severus. 

The  siege  of  Veii  in  Tuscany,  the  Establishment 
first  considerable  enterprise  of  the  Romans,  was 
protracted  to  the  tenth  year,  much  less  by  the 
strength  of  the  place  than  by  the  unskilfulness  of 
the  besiegers.  The  unaccustomed  hardships  of  so 
many  winter  campaigns,  at  the  distance  of  near 
twenty  miles  from  home,'  required  more  than  com- 
mon encouragements  ;  and  the  senate  wisely  pre- 
vented the  clamours  of  the  people,  by  the  institution 
of  a  regular  pay  for  the  soldiers,  which  was  levied 
by  a  general  tribute,  as.sessed  according  to  an  equi- 
table proportion  on  the  property  of  the  citizens.™ 
During  more  than  two  hundred  years  after  the  con- 
quest of  Veii,  the  victories  of  the  republic  added 
less  to  the  wealth  than  to  the  power  of  Rome.  The 
states  of  Italy  paid  their  tribute  in  military  service 
only,  and  the  vast  force  both  by  sea  and  land,  which 
« as  exerted  in  the  Punic  wars,  was  maintained  at 
the  expen.se  of  the  Romans  themselves.  Th.at  high- 
spirited  people  (such  is  often  the  generous  enthu- 
siasm of  freedom)  cheerfully  submitted  to  the  most 
excessive  but  voluntary  burthens,  in  the  just  confi- 
dence that  they  should  speedily  enjoy  the  rich  har- 
vest of  their  labours.  Their  expectations  were  not 
disappointed.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  the 
riches  of  Syracuse,  of  Carthage,  of  Macedonia,  and 
of  Asia,  were  brought  in  triumph  to 

T>  mt  r.  T,  ^""  abolition  of 

Konie.  llie  treasures  of  Perseus  alone  the  tribute  ou 
amounted  to  near  two  millions  sterling,  ^""""^  "''""'• 
and  the  Roman  people,  the  sovereign  of  so  many 
nations,  was  for  ever  delivered  from  the  weight  of 
taxes."  The  increasing  revenue  of  the  provinces 
was  found  sufficient  to  defray  the  ordinary  establish- 
ment of  war  and  government,  and  the  superfluous 
mass  of  gold  and  silver  was  deposited  in  the  temple 
of  Saturn,  and  reserved  for  any  unforeseen  emer- 
gency of  the  state." 

History  has  never  perhaps  suffered  Tributes  of  the 
a  greater  or  more  irreparable  injury,  provinces, 
than  in  the  loss  of  tlie  curious  register  bequeathed  by 
Augustus  to  the  senate,  in  which  that  experienced 
prince  so  accurately  balanced  the  revenues  and  ex- 
penses of  the  Roman  empire.''  Deprived  of  this 
clear  and  comprehensive  estimate,  we  are  reduced 
to  collect  a  few  imperfect  hints  from  such  of  the 
ancients  as  have  accidentally  turned  aside  from  the 
splendid  to  the  more  useful  parts  of  history.     We 

I  According  to  the  more  accurate  Dionysius,  the  city  itself  was  only 
an  hundred  stadia,  or  twelve  miles  and  a  half,  from  Rome,  though  some 
out-posts  mieht  be  advanced  tiirther  on  the  side  of  Etruria.  Nardiiii, 
in  a  professed  treatise,  has  combated  the  popular  opinion  and  the  au- 
thority of  two  popes,  and  has  removed  Veil  iVom  Civita  Castellana,  to  a 
little  spot  called  Isola,  in  the  midway  between  Rome  and  the  lake 
Itraccinno. 

m  Sec  the  4th  and  5lh  Books  of  Livy.  In  the  Roman  Census,  pro- 
perty,  power,  and  tax.ltion,  were  commensurate  with  c.ich  other. 

n  Vim.  Hist.  N.itur.  1.  xxxiii.  c.  3.  Ciceni  de  OlSc.  ii.  2i  Plutarch 
ill  P.  ;Emil.  p.  275. 

o  See  a  fine  description  of  this  accumulated  wealth  of  ages,  iu  Luran's 
Pilars.  1.  iii.  v.  155,  ,«ic. 

1>  Tacit,  in  .Anual.  i.  1 1.  It  seems  to  liivc  existed  in  the  linieof  Appian. 
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»f  Egypt, 


of  Africa, 


of  Spain, 


are  informed  that,  by  tlic  conquests  of  Pompey,  the 
trihutcs  of  Asia  were  raised  from  (ifty 
"  "'"'  to  one  hundred  and  tliirty-  live  millions 
of  draclinis :  or  about  four  millions  and  a  half 
sterling.''  I'nder  the  last  and  nu)st  indolent  of  the 
Ptolemies,  the  revenue  of  Efiypt  is  said 
to  have  amounted  to  twelve  thousand 
five  hundred  talents  ;  a  sum  equivalent  to  more  than 
two  millions  and  a  half  of  our  money,  but  which 
was  afterw  ards  considerably  improved  by  the  more 
exact  economy  of  the  Honians,  and  the  increase  of 
the  trade  of  Ethiopia  and  India.'  Gaul 
'  was  enriched  by  rapine,  as  E^ypt  was 
by  conmieree,  and  the  tributes  of  those  two  jfreat 
provinces  have  been  compared  as  nearly  equal  to 
each  other  in  value.'  The  ten  thousand 
Euboic  or  Phoenician  talents,  about 
four  millions  sterlinp;.'  which  vanquished  Carthaste 
was  eondemned  to  pay  within  the  tenu  of  (ifty  years, 
were  a  slight  acknow  ledgment  of  the  superiority  of 
Rome,"  and  cannot  bear  the  least  proportion  with 
the  taxes  afterwards  raised  both  on  the  lands  and 
on  the  persons  of  the  inhabitants,  when  the  fertile 
coast  of  Africa  was  reduced  into  a  province." 

Spain,  by  a  very  singular  fatality, 
was  the  Peru  and  Mexico  of  the  old 
world.  The  discovery  of  the  rich  western  continent 
by  the  Phanicians,  and  the  oppression  of  the  simple 
natives,  who  w  ere  compelled  to  labour  in  their  own 
mines  for  the  benefit  of  strangers,  form  an  exact 
type  of  the  more  recent  history  of  Spanish  America.'' 
The  Phoenicians  were  acquainted  only  with  the 
sea-coast  of  Spain ;  avarice,  as  well  as  ambition, 
carried  the  arms  of  Rome  and  Carthage  into  the 
heart  of  the  country,  and  almost  every  part  of  the 
.soil  was  found  pregnant  witli  copper,  silver,  and 
gold.  Mention  is  made  of  a  mine  near  Carthagena 
which  yielded  every  day  twenty-five  thousand 
drachms  of  silver,  or  about  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds  a  year.'  Twenty  thousand  pound  weight  of 
gold  was  annually  received  from  the  provinces  of 
Asturia,  Gallieia,  and  Lusitania." 
of  the  isle  of  We  want  both  leisure  and  materials 
Gyarus.  ^^  pursue  this  curious  inquiry  through 
the  many  potent  states  that  w  ere  annihilated  in  the 
Roman  emjiire.  Some  notion,  however,  may  be 
formed  of  the  revenue  of  the  provinces  where  con- 
siderable wealth  had  been  deposited  by  nature,  or 
collected  by  man,  if  we  observe  the  severe  attention 
that  was  directed  to  the  abodes  of  solitude  and 
sterility.  Augustus  once  received  a  petition  from 
the  inhabitants  of  Gyarus,  humbly  praying  that 
they  might  be  relieved  from  one-third  of  their  ex- 
cessive   impositions.     Their   whole   ta.x   amounted 

q  Plutarch,  in  Pompeio,  p.  &J2. 

r  Slnibo,  1,  xvii.  p.  "OH. 

>  V'olleiiis  Patrrculiis,  1,  ii.  c.  39.  He  seems  to  give  the  preference 
to  the  revenue  of  Gaul. 

t  The  Luboic,  the  Phanician,  and  the  Alexandrian  talents  were 
double  in  weight  to  the  Attic.  See  Houper  on  ancient  weights  and 
measures,  p.  iv.  c.  5.  It  is  very  probable,  that  the  same  talent  Mas  car- 
ried from  Tyre  to  Carthage. 

u  Pnlyb.  i.  XV.  r.  2.  x  Appian  in  Punicis,  p.  84. 

)■  Diodorus  Siculus,  I.  v.  Cidiz  was  built  by  the  Pheenicians,  a  little 
more  than  a  thousand  vcars  before  Chri>t.    Sec  Yell.  Patcrc.  i.  i. 


indeed  to  no  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
drachms,  or  about  live  pounds  :  but  Gyarus  was  a 
little  island,  or  rather  a  rock,  of  the  yEgean  sea, 
lUsliliitc  of  fresh  water  and  every  necessary  of  life, 
and  inhabited  tiiily  by  a  few  wretched  lishermen.'' 

riiini  the  faint  glimmerings  of  such  Amount  of  the 
doubtful  and  scattered  lights,  we  """"' 
should  be  inclined  to  believe,  1st,  That  (with  every 
fair  allowance  for  the  dill'erenee  of  times  and  cir- 
cumstances) the  general  income  of  the  Roman 
provinces  could  seldom  amount  to  less  than  fifteen 
or  twenty  millions  of  our  money  ;'^  and,  'idly,  That 
so  ample  a  revenue  must  have  been  fully  adequate 
to  all  the  expenses  of  the  moderate  government 
instituted  by  Augustus,  whose  court  was  the  modest 
family  of  a  private  senator,  and  whose  military 
establishment  was  calculated  for  the  defence  of  the 
frontiers,  without  aspiring  views  of  conquest,  or 
any  serious  apprehension  of  a  foreign  invasion. 

Notw  itlistandiiigthe  seeming  proba-  TaxesonRoman 
bility  of  both  these  conclusions,  the  Jut'e.i'by'Au!' 
latter  of  them  at  least  is  (lositivcly  dis-  gusius. 
owned  by  the  language  and  eonduet  of  Augustus. 
It  is  not  easy  to  determine  whether,  on  this  occasion, 
he  acted  as  the  common  father  of  the  Roman  world, 
or  as  the  oppressor  of  liberty  ;  whether  he  wished 
to  relieve  the  provinces,  or  to  impoverish  the  senate 
and  the  equestrian  order.  But  no  sooner  had  he 
assumed  the  reins  of  government,  than  he  frequently 
intimated  the  insutiicieney  of  the  tributes,  and  the 
necessity  of  throw  ing  an  equitable  proportion  of  the 
public  burthen  upon  Rome  and  Italy.  In  the  prose- 
cution of  this  unpopular  design,  he  advanced,  how- 
ever, by  cautious  and  well-weighed  steps.  The 
introduction  of  customs  w as  followed  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  excise,  and  the  scheme  of  taxation 
was  completed  by  an  artful  assessment  on  the  real 
and  personal  property  of  the  Roman  citizens,  who 
had  been  exempted  from  any  kind  of  contribution 
above  a  century  and  a  half. 

I.  In  a  great  empire  like  that  of  The  customs. 
Rome,  a  natural  balance  of  money  must  have  gra- 
dually established  itself.  It  has  been  already  ob- 
served, that  as  the  wealth  of  the  provinces  was 
attracted  to  the  capital  by  the  strong  hand  of  con- 
quest and  power;  so  a  considerable  part  of  it  was 
restored  to  the  industrious  provinces  by  the  gentle 
induence  of  commerce  and  arts.  In  the  reign  of 
Augustus  and  his  successors,  duties  were  imposed 
on  every  kind  of  merchandise,  which  through  a 
thousand  channels  flowed  to  the  great  centre  of 
opulence  and  luxury  ;  and  in  whatsoever  manner 
the  law  was  expressed,  it  w  as  the  Roman  purcha.ser, 
and  not  the  provincial  merchant,  w  ho  paid  the  tax.'' 

I  Str-ibo,  I.  ill.  p.  MS. 

»  Plin.  tlist.  Natur.  I.  xxxiii.  c.  3.  He  mentions  likewise  a  silver 
mine  in  Dalmatia,  that  yielded  every  day  fifty  pniind.^  to  the  state. 

b  Slralm,  I.  x.  p.  48i.  Tacit.  Aiiiial.  lii.  no.  and  iv.  30.  See  in 
Tournefort  Voyages  an  Levant,  LeLtrc  viii.  a  very  lively  picture  of 
.the  actual  misery  of  (lyarus. 

c  Lipsius  de  magnitudine  llomana(l.  ii.  c.  3.)  computes  the  revenue 
at  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  gold  crowns;  but  his  whole  book, 
though  learned  and  ingenious,  betrays  a  very  heated  imagination. 

■1  Tacit.  Aniial.  xiii.  31. 
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The  excise. 


The  rate  of  the  customs  varied  from  the  eighth  to 
the  fortieth  part  of  the  value  of  the  commodity  ;  and 
we  have  a  right  to  suppose  that  the  variation  w  as 
directed  by  the  unalterable  maxims  of  policy  ;  that 
a  higher  duty  was  fixed  on  the  articles  of  luxury 
than  on  those  of  necessity,  and  that  the  productions 
raised  or  manufactured  by  the  labour  of  the  subjects 
of  the  empire,  were  treated  with  more  indulgence 
than  was  shown  to  the  perniciou.s,  or  at  least  the 
unpopular,  commerce  of  Arabia  and  India.''  There 
is  still  extant  a  long  but  imperfect  catalogue  of 
easteru  commodities,  which  about  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander Severus  were  subject  to  the  payment  of  duties ; 
cinnamon,  myrrh,  pepper,  ginger,  and  the  whole 
tribe  of  aromatics,  a  great  variety  of  precious  stones, 
among  which  the  diamond  was  the  most  remarkable 
for  its  price,  and  the  emerald  for  its  beauty  :'  Par- 
thian and  Babylonian  leather,  cottons,  silks,  both 
raw  and  manufactured,  ebony,  ivory,  and  eunuchs. s 
We  may  observe  that  the  use  and  value  of  those 
effeminate  slaves  gradually  rose  with  the  decline  of 
tlie  empire. 

II.  The  excise,  introduced  by  Au- 
gustus after  the  civil  wars,  was  ex- 
tremely moderate,  but  it  was  general.  It  seldom 
exceeded  one  per  cent ;  but  it  comprehended  what- 
ever was  sold  in  the  markets  or  by  public  auction, 
from  the  most  considerable  purchase  of  lands  and 
houses,  to  those  minute  objects  which  can  only  de- 
rive a  value  from  their  infinite  multitude,  and  daily 
consumption.  Such  a  tax,  as  it  affects  the  body  of 
the  people,  has  ever  been  the  occasion  of  clamour 
and  discontent.  An  emperor  well  acquainted  with 
the  wants  and  resources  of  the  state,  was  obliged  to 
declare  by  a  public  edict,  that  the  supjiort  of  the 
army  depended  in  a  great  measure  on  the  produce 
of  the  excise.'' 

Tax  on  legacies  'VVTieu  Augustus  resolved  to  esta- 

aod  inheritances,  blish  a  pemianent  military  force  for 
the  defence  of  his  government  against  foreign  and 
domestic  enemies,  he  instituted  a  peculiar  treasury 
for  the  pay  of  the  soldiers,  the  rewards  of  the  vete- 
rans, and  the  extraordinary  expenses  of  war.  The 
ample  revenue  of  the  excise,  though  peculiarly 
appropriated  to  those  uses,  was  found  inadequate. 
To  supply  the  deficiency,  the  emperor  suggested  a 
new  tax  of  five  per  cent,  on  all  legacies  and  inherit- 
ances. But  the  nobles  of  Rome  were  more  tenacious 
of  property  than  of  freedom.  Their  indignant  mur- 
murs were  received  by  Augustus  with  his  usual  tem- 
per. He  candidly  referred  the  whole  business  to  the 
senate,  and  exhorted  them  to  provide  for  the  public 


c  See  Pliny.  (Hist.  Natur.  1.  vi.  c.  23.  I.  xii.  c.  18.)  His  observation, 
that  the  Indian  commodities  were  sohl  at  Rome  at  a  liundred  times  their 
original  price,  may  f;ive  lis  some  notion  of  (he  produce  of  the  customs. 
since  that  original  price  amounted  to  more  than  eight  hundred  thousand 
pounds. 

f  The  ancients  were  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  cultinff  diamonds. 

ff  M.  Boiichaud,  in  his  treatise  de  I'lmpot  chez  les  Romains,  has 
transcribed  this  catalogue,  from  the  Digest,  ami  attempts  to  illustrate 
it  by  a  very  prolix  commentary. 

h  Tacit.  Annal.  i.  78.  Two  years  afterwards,  the  reduction  of  the 
poor  kingdom  of  Cappadocia  gave  Tiberius  a  pretence  for  diminishing 
Ihe  excise  to  one  half,  but  the  relief  was  of  very  short  duration. 

i  Dion  Cassius,  1.  Iv.  p.  T94.  I.  Ivi.  p.  825. 
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service  by  some  other  expedient  of  a  less  odious 
nature.  They  were  divided  and  perplexed.  He 
insinuated  to  them,  that  their  obstinacy  would  oblige 
him  to  propose  a  general  land-tax  and  capitation. 
They  acquiesced  in  silence.'  The  new  imposition 
on  legacies  and  inheritances  was  however  mitigated 
by  some  restrictions.  It  did  not  take  place  unless 
the  object  was  of  a  certain  value,  most  probably  of 
fifty  or  an  hundred  pieces  of  gold  ;'^  nor  could  it  be 
exacted  from  the  nearest  of  kin  on  the  father's  side.i 
When  the  rights  of  nature  and  poverty  were  thus 
secured,  it  seemed  reasonable,  that  a  stranger,  or  a 
distant  relation,  who  acquired  an  unexpected  ac- 
cession of  fortune,  should  cheerfully  resign  a  twenti- 
eth part  of  it,  for  the  benefit  of  the  state." 
Such  a  tax,  plentiful  as  it  must  prove 

,  '  .  "^  Suited  to  the 

in  every  wealthy  community,  was  most  laws  and  man- 
happily  suited  to  the  situation  of  the  ''"^' 
Romans,  who  could  frame  their  arbitrary  wills, 
according  to  the  dictates  of  reason  or  caprice,  with- 
out any  restraint  from  the  modern  fetters  of  entails 
and  settlements.  From  various  causes  the  partiality 
of  paternal  affection  often  lost  its  influence  over  the 
stern  patriots  of  the  commonwealth,  and  the  disso- 
lute nobles  of  the  empire  ;  and  if  the  father  be- 
queathed to  his  son  the  fourth  part  of  his  estate,  he 
removed  all  ground  of  legal  complaint."  But  a  rich 
childless  old  man  was  a  domestic  tyrant,  and  his 
power  increased  with  his  years  and  infirmities.  A 
servile  crowd,  in  which  he  frequently  reckoned 
pra'tors  and  consuls,  courted  his  smiles,  pampered 
his  avarice,  applauded  his  follies,  served  his  pa.s- 
sions,  and  waited  with  impatience  for  his  death. 
The  arts  of  attendance  and  flattery  were  formed  into 
a  most  lucrative  science ;  those  who  professed  it 
acquired  a  peculiar  appellation ;  and  the  whole 
city,  according  to  the  lively  descriptions  of  satire, 
was  divided  between  two  parties,  the  hunters  and 
their  game."  Yet,  while  so  many  unjust  and  ex- 
travagant wills  were  every  day  dictated  by  cunning, 
and  subscribed  by  folly,  a  few  were  the  result  of 
rational  esteem  and  virtuous  gratitude.  Cicero, 
who  had  so  often  defended  the  lives  and  fortunes 
of  his  fellow-citizens,  was  rewarded  with  legacies 
to  the  amount  of  an  hundred  and  seventy  thousand 
pounds  ;P  nor  do  the  friends  of  the  younger  Pliny 
.seem  to  have  been  less  generous  to  that  amiable 
orator.i  Whatever  was  the  motive  of  the  testator,  the 
treasury  claimed,  without  distinction,  the  twentieth 
part  of  his  estate  ;  and  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
generations,  the  whole  property  of  the  subject  must 
have  grad  ual  ly  passed  through  the  coH  crs  of  the  state. 


k  The  sum  is  only  fixed  by  conjecture. 

1  As  tile  Roman  law  subsisted  for  many  ages,  the  Cogttali,  or  rela. 
tions  on  the  mother's  side,  were  not  called  to  Ihe  succession.  Tliis  harsh 
institution  was  gradually  underniiued  by  humanity,  and  finally  atw- 
lished  hy  .histiniaii. 

m  Plin.  Panegyric,  c.  37. 

n  See  Heineccinsin  the  Antiquit.  Juris  Romnni,  I.  ii. 

o  Horat.  I.  ii.  Sat.  v.     Petron.  c.  116,  &c.     Plin.  1.  li.  Kpist.aO. 

p  Cicero  in  Philip,  ii.  c.  16. 

<1  See  his  epistles.  Ivvery  such  w  ill  gave  him  an  occasion  of  display. 
i  ig  his  reverence  to  the  dead,  and  his  justice  to  the  living.  He  recon- 
tiled  both,  in  his  behaviour  to  a  son  who  had  been  disinherited  i>y  his 
mother  (v.  1.) 
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lleguWions  i.i  Ii>  tlio  first  and  pildcii  years  of  i\u: 
till-  ei.ii.i.ror«.  ^^.j^^^^  y,-  ^„„  ,||;,t  prince,  from  a  de- 
sire of  poi>»larity,  and  ])erhaps  from  a  l)lirid  impulse 
of  benevolence,  ronceived  a  wish  of  abolisliiiifv  tlie 
oppression  of  tlie  customs  and  excise.  Tlie  wisest 
.leiiators  applauded  his  masuanimity  ;  hut  they  di- 
verted him  from  the  execution  of  a  desijjn,  which 
would  have  dissolved  tlje  strcnf;th  and  resources  of 
the  republic. ■■  Had  it  indeed  been  possible  to  realize 
this  dream  of  fancy,  such  i)rinees  as  Trajan  ami  the 
Antonines  would  surely  have  embraced  with  ardour 
the  glorious  opportunity  of  conferring  so  signal  an 
obligation  on  mankind.  Satisfied,  however,  with 
alleviating  the  public  burthen,  they  attempted  not  to 
remove  it.  The  mildness  and  precision  of  their 
laws  ascertained  the  rule  and  measure  of  taxation, 
and  protected  the  subject  of  every  rank  against  ar- 
bitrary interpretations,  antiqimted  claims,  and  the 
insolent  vexation  of  the  farmers  of  the  revenue.^ 
For  it  is  somewhat  singular,  that  in  every  age,  the 
best  and  wisest  of  the  Roman  governors  persevered 
in  this  pernicious  method  of  collecting  the  principal 
branches  at  least  of  the  excise  and  customs.' 
Edict  of  Cara.  The  sentiments,  and,  indeed,  the 
"""•  situation  of  Caracalla,  were  very  dif- 

ferent froTU  those  of  the  Antonines.  Inattentive,  or 
rather  averse,  to  the  welfare  of  his  people,  he  found 
himself  under  the  necessity  of  gratifying  the  insa- 
tiate avarice  which  he  had  excited  in  the  army.  Of 
the  several  impositions  introduced  by  Augustus,  the 
twentieth  on  inlieritanccs  and  legacies  was  the  most 
fruitful,  as  well  as  the  most  comprehensive.  As  its 
influence  was  not  confined  to  I'omc  or  Italy,  the 
produce  continually  increased  with  the  gradual  ex- 
tension of  the  Roman  City.  The  new  citizens, 
though  charged  on  equal  terms,"  with  the  payment 
of  new  taxes,  which  had  not  afl'ected  them  as  sub- 
jects, derived  an  ample  compensation  from  the  rank 
they  obtained,  the  privileges  they  acquired,  and  the 
fair  prospect  of  honours  and  fortune  that  was  thrown 
open  to  their  amtiition.  15ut  the  favour  \vhi(tli  im- 
The  frcfdoni  ..f  P''^^^''  <'  'I'stinc^tiou  was  lost  in  the  pro- 
ihecity  given  to   diirality  of  Caracalla,  and  the  reluctant 

iill    the    prnvin.  ... 

eials,  for  the  pur-  provincmls  wcrc  Compelled  to  a.ssume 

pose  of  taxation,     ^j^^  ^^j^  ^^jg^  .,^j  ^,,^  ^g,,,  „l,lJgationS, 

of  Roman  citizens.  Nor  was  the  rapacious  son  of 
Severus  contented  with  sueli  a  mt'asure  of  taxation, 
as  had  appeared  sullicieul  to  his  moderate  piedeccs- 
.sors.  Instead  of  a  twentieth,  he  exacted  a  tenth  of  all 
legacies  and  inheritances  ;  and  during  his  reign  (for 
the  ancient  proportion  was  restored  after  his  death) 

r  Tacit.  Anna],  xiii.  50,     Ksprit  ilcs  Loix,  1.  xii.  c.  10. 

•  See  Pliny's  I*anegyric,  the  Augustan  History,  and  Ilurnian  dr 
Veetigal.  passim. 

t  The  tributes  (property  so  railed)  were  not  farmed  ;  since  ttic  good 
princes  often  remitted  many  millions  of  arrears. 

a  The  situation  of  llie  new  citizens  is  minutely  described  by  I*liny. 
fPancgyric,  c.  37,  39,  30.)    Trajau  published  a  law  very  much  in  tlie'ir 
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he  crushed  alike  every  part  of  the  empire  under  the 

weight  of  his  iron  sceptre." 

When   all   the   provincials  became    _ 

'  Temporary    re. 

liable  to  the  peculiar  impositions  of  durimn  of  the 
,,  ...  .,  ,  .         tribute. 

Roman  citizens,  they  seemed  to  acquire 

a  legal  exemption  from  the  tributes  which  they  had 
paid  in  their  former  condition  of  subjects.  Such 
were  not  the  maxims  of  government  adopted  by  Ca- 
racalla ami  his  pretended  son.  The  old  as  well  as 
the  new  taxes  were,  at  the  same  time,  levied  in  the 
provinces.  It  was  reserved  for  the  virtue  of  Alex- 
ander to  relieve  them  in  a  great  measure  from  this 
intolerable  grievance,  by  reducing  the  tributes  to  a 
thirtieth  part  of  the  sum  exacted  at  the  time  of  his 
accession.^'  It  is  impossible  to  conjecture  the  mo- 
tive that  engaged  him  to  spare  so  trifling  a  remnant 
of  the  public  evil  ;  but  the  noxious  weed,  which 
had  not  been  totally  eradicated,  again  sprang  up 
with  the  most  luxuriant  growth,  and  in  the  succeed- 
ing age  darkened  the  Roman  world  with  its  deadly 
shade.  In  the  course  of  this  history,  we  shall  be  too 
often  summoned  to  explain  the  land-tax,  the  capi- 
tation, and  the  heavy  contributions  of  corn,  wine,  oil, 
and  meat,  which  were  exacted  from  the  provinces 
for  the  use  of  the  court,  the  army,  and  the  capital. 
As  long  as  Rome  and  Italy  were  re-  ^  - 

^  •'  Consequences  of 

spected  as  the  centre  of  government,  'he  universal 

...  ,  ,        ,      freedom  of  Home, 

a  national  spirit  was  preserved  by  the 
ancient,  and  insensibly  imbibed  by  the  adopted, 
citizens.  The  principal  commands  of  the  army 
were  filled  by  men  who  had  received  a  liberal  edu- 
cation, were  well  instructed  in  the  advantages  of 
laws  and  letters,  and  who  had  risen,  by  etjual  steps, 
through  the  regular  succession  of  civil  and  military 
honours.'  To  their  influence  and  example  we  may 
partly  ascribe  the  modest  obedience  of  the  legions 
during  the  two  first  centuries  of  the  imperial  history. 
But  when  the  last  enclosure  of  the  Roman  consti- 
tution was  trampled  down  by  Caracalla,  the  sepa- 
ration of  professions  gradually  succeeded  to  the 
distinction  of  ranks.  The  more  polished  citizens  of 
the  internal  provinces  were  alone  (|ualiiicd  to  act  as 
lawyers  and  magistrates.  The  rougher  trade  of 
arms  was  abandoned  to  the  peasants  and  barbarians 
of  the  frontiers,  who  knew  no  country  but  their 
camp,  no  science  but  that  of  war,  no  civil  laws,  and 
.scarcely  those  of  military  discipline.  With  bloody 
hands,  savage  manners,  and  desperate  resolutions, 
they  sometimes  guarded,  butmuch  oftenersubverted, 
the  throne  of  the  emperors. 


T  Dinn,  I.  Ixxvii.  p.  1295. 

y  lie  who  paid  ten  aurei,  the  usual  tribute,  was  charged  with  no 
mure  than  Ilie  third  ]>art  of  an  aureus,  and  proportional  pieces  of  gold 
were  coined  bv  Alexander's  order.  Hist.  August,  p.  127.  with  the  tora- 
mentary  of  Salmasitis. 

R  See  the  lives  of  Agricola,  Vespasian,  Trajan,  Severus,  and  his  three 
coiupctitors  \  and  iudccd  of  all  the  emitieut  men  of  those  times. 
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The  eleralion  and  tyranny  of  Maximin. — Rehellion 
in  Africa  and  Italy,  under  the  avtliority  of  the 
senate. — Civil  uars  and  seditions. —  Violent  deaths 
of  Maximin  and  his  son,  of  Maximus  and  Balbinus, 
and  of  the  three  Gordians. — Usurpation  and  secular 
games  of  Philip. 


The  apparent 
ridicule 


and  solid  advan. 
tages  of  heredi 
tary  successioo. 


Of  the  various  forms  of  go\  emment, 
which  have  prevailed  in  the  world,  an 
hereditary  monarchy  seems  to  present  the  fairest 
scope  for  ridicule.  Is  it  possible  to  relate,  without 
an  indignant  smile,  that,  on  the  father's  decease, 
tlie  property'  of  a  nation,  like  that  of  a  drove  of  oxen, 
descends  to  his  infant  son,  as  yet  unknown  to 
mankind  and  to  himself ;  and  that  the  bravest 
warriors  and  the  wisest  statesmen,  relinquishing 
their  natural  right  to  empire,  approach  the  royal 
cradle  with  bended  knees  and  protestations  of  in- 
violable fidelity  ?  Satire  and  declamation  may  paint 
these  obvious  topics  in  the  most  dazzling  colours, 
but  our  more  serious  thoughts  will  respect  a  useful 
prejudice,  that  establishes  a  rule  of  succession, 
independent  of  the  passions  of  mankind  ;  and  we 
shall  cheerfully  acquiesce  in  any  expedient  which 
deprives  the  multitude  of  the  dangerous,  and  indeed 
the  ideal,  power  of  giving  themselves  a  master. 

In  the  cool  shade  of  retirement,  we 
may  easily  devise  imaginary  forms  of 
government,  in  which  the  sceptre  shall 
be  constantly  bestowed  on  the  most  worthy,  by  the 
free  and  incorrupt  suffrage  of  the  whole  community. 
Experience  overturns  these  airy  fabrics,  and  teaches 
us,  that  in  a  large  society,  the  election  of  a  monarch 
can  never  devolve  to  the  wisest,  or  to  the  most 
numerous,  part  of  the  people.  The  army  is  the  only 
order  of  men  sufficiently  united  to  concur  in  the 
same  sentiments,  and  powerful  enough  to  impose 
them  on  the  rest  of  their  fellow-citizens :  but  the 
temper  of  soldiers,  habituated  at  once  to  violence 
and  to  slaven,-,  renders  them  very  unfit  guardians 
of  a  legal  or  even  a  civil  constitution.  Justice, 
humanity,  or  political  wisdom,  are  qualities  they 
are  too  little  acquainted  with  in  themselves,  to 
appreciate  tliem  in  others.  Valour  will  acquire 
their  esteem,  and  liberality  will  purchase  their 
suffrage ;  but  the  first  of  these  merits  is  often  lodged 
in  the  most  savage  breasts ;  the  latter  can  only  exert 
itself  at  the  expense  of  the  public  ;  and  both  may 
be  turned  against  the  possessor  of  the  throne,  by 
the  ambition  of  a  daring  rival. 

Wantofitinthe  Tbe  superior  prerogative  of  birtli, 
produci,'v"Cf''u,e  ''.■''«"  •*  ''"•''  "•'tained  the  sanction  of 
greatest  calami-  time  and  popular  opinion,  is  the 
plainest  and  least  invidious  of  all 
distinctions  among  mankind.  The  acknowledged 
right  extinguishes  the  hopes  of  faction,  and  the  con- 

a  There  had  heeo  no  example  of  three  successive  generations  on  the 
throne ;  only  three  instances  of  sons  "ho  succeeded  their  fathers.     The 

r  2 


seious  security  disarms  the  cruelty  of  the  monarch. 
To'the  firm  establishment  of  this  idea,  we  owe  the 
peaceful  succession,  and  mild  administration,  of 
European  monarchies.  To  the  defect  of  it,  we  must 
attribute  the  frequent  civil  wars,  through  which  an 
Asiatic  despot  is  obliged  to  cut  his  way  to  the  throne 
of  his  fathers.  Yet,  even  in  the  East,  the  sphere  of 
contention  is  usually  limited  to  the  princes  of  the 
reigning  house,  and  as  soon  as  the  more  fortunate 
competitor  has  removed  his  brethren,  by  the  sword 
and  the  bow-string,  he  no  longer  entertains  any 
jealousy  of  his  meaner  subjects.  But  the  Roman 
empire,  after  the  authority  of  the  senate  had  sunk 
into  contempt,  was  a  vast  scene  of  confusion.  The 
royal,  and  even  noble,  families  of  the  provinces, 
had  long  since  been  led  in  triumph  before  the  car 
of  the  haughty  republicans.  The  ancient  families 
of  Rome  had  successively  fallen  beneath  the  ty- 
ranny of  the  Cecsars  ;  and  whilst  those  princes  were 
shackled  by  the  forms  of  a  commonwealth,  and  dis- 
appointed by  the  repeated  failure  of  their  posterity ,» 
it  was  impossible  that  any  idea  of  hereditarj'  suc- 
cession should  have  taken  root  in  the  minds  of  their 
subjects.  The  right  to  the  throne,  which  none 
could  claim  from  birth,  every  one  assumed  from 
merit.  The  daring  hopes  of  ambition  were  set  loose 
from  the  salutarj-  restraints  of  law  and  prejudice  ; 
and  the  meanest  of  mankind  might,  without  folly, 
entertain  a  hope  of  being  raised  by  valour  and, for- 
tune to  a  rank  in  the  anny,  in  which  a  single  crime 
would  enable  him  to  wrest  the  sceptre  of  the  world 
from  his  feeble  and  unpopular  master.  After  the 
murder  of  Alexander  Severus,  and  the  elevation  of 
Maximin,  no  emperor  could  think  himself  safe 
upon  the  throne,  and  every  barbarian  peasant  of  the 
frontier  might  aspire  to  that  august,  but  dangerous 
station. 

About  thirty-two  years  before  that   girth  and  for 
event,  the  emperor  Severus,  returning   tunes  of  Max- 

.....  imiu. 

from  an  eastern  expedition,  halted  m 

Thrace,  to  celebrate,  with  military  games,  the  birth- 
day of  his  younger  son,  Geta.  The  country  flocked  in 
crowds  to  behold  their  sovereign,  and  a  young  bar- 
barian of  gigantic  stature  earnestly  solicited,  in  his 
rude  dialect,  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  contend 
for  the  prize  of  \t  restling.  As  the  pride  of  disci- 
pline would  have  been  disgraced  in  the  overthrow 
of  a  Roman  soldier  by  a  Thraeian  peasant,  he  was 
matched  with  the  stoutest  followers  of  the  camp, 
sixteen  of  whom  he  successively  laid  on  the  ground. 
His  victorj'  was  rewarded  by  some  trifling  gifts,  and 
a  permission  to  enlist  in  the  troops.  The  next  dav. 
the  happy  barbarian  was  distinguished  above  a 
crowd  of  recruits,  dancing  and  exulting  after  the 
fashion  of  his  country.  As  soon  as  he  perceived 
that  he  had  attracted  the  emperor's  notice,  he  in- 
stantly ran  up  to  his  horse,  and  followed  him  on 
foot,  without  the  least  appearance  of  fatigue,  in  a 
long  and  rapid  career.     "  Thraeian,"  said  Severus 

marri.iges  of  theCa?sars  (notwithstanding  the  permission,  and  the  frc. 
qucnt  practice  ofdivorces)  Merc  generally  unfruitful. 
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Willi  nstonislimciit,  "  art  thou  disposed  to  wrestle 
after  tliy  race  .'"  "  Most  willingly.  Sir."  replied  the 
uiiwcaried  youtli ;  and,  almost  in  a  breath,  over- 
threw seven  of  tlie  stronjjcst  soldiers  in  the  army. 
A  sold  collar  was  the  prize  of  his  matchless  vigour 
and  activity,  and  he  was  iiumedlately  appointed  to 
serve  in  the  hor-se-^uards  «  ho  always  attended  on 
the  person  of  the  sovereign.'' 

Hismiliiarysfr-  Maxiiuin,  for  that  was  his  name, 
v,ccauJi,u„.mr».  ^^^^y^^,rh  born  on  the  territories  of  the 
empire,  descended  from  a  mixed  race  of  barbarians. 
His  father  was  a  Goth,  and  his  mother  of  the  nation 
of  the  Alani.  He  displayed,  on  every  occasion,  a 
valour  equal  to  his  strength  ;  and  his  native  fierce- 
ness was  soon  tempered  or  disguised  by  the  know- 
ledge of  the  world.  Under  the  reign  of  ScverH.s 
and  his  son,  he  obtained  the  rank  of  centurion,  w  ith 
tlie  favour  and  esteem  of  bolli  those  |)rinces,  the 
former  of  wliom  was  an  excellent  judge  of  merit. 
Gratitude  forbade  Maximin  to  serve  under  the 
assassin  of  Caracalla.  Honour  taught  him  to  de- 
cline the  cfl'cminate  insults  of  Elagabalus.  On  the 
accession  of  Alexander  he  returned  to  court,  and 
was  placed  by  that  prince  in  a  station  useful  to  the 
service  and  honourable  to  himself.  The  fourth 
legion,  to  which  he  was  appointed  tribune,  soon  be- 
came, under  his  care,  the  best  di.sciplined  of  the 
whole  army.  With  the  general  applause  of  the 
soldiers,  who  bestowed  on  their  favourite  hero  the 
names  of  Ajax  and  Hercules,  he  was  successively 
promoted  to  the  lir.st  military  command  ;'  and  had 
not  he  still  retained  too  nuieh  of  his  savage  origin, 
the  emperor  might  perhaps  have  given  his  own  sis- 
ter in  marriage  to  the  son  of  Maximin.'' 
Conspiracy  of  Instead  of  securing  his  fidelity,  these 
Maximin.  favours  served  only  to  inllame  the  am- 
bition of  the  Thracian  peasant,  who  deemed  his  for- 
tune inadequate  to  his  merit,  as  long  as  he  was 
constrained  to  acknowledge  a  superior.  Though  a 
stranger  to  real  wisdom,  he  was  not  devoid  of  a 
selfish  cunning,  which  showed  him  tliat  the  emperor 
had  lost  the  affection  of  the  army,  and  taught  him 
to  improve  their  discontent  to  liis  own  advantage. 
It  is  easy  for  faction  and  calunmy  to  shed  their  poi- 
son on  the  administration  of  the  best  of  princes,  and 
to  accuse  even  their  virtues,  by  artfully  confounding 
them  with  those  vices  to  which  they  bear  the  nearest 
affinity.  The  troops  listened  with  pleasure  to  the 
emissaries  of  Maximin.  They  blushed  at  their  own 
ignominious  patience,  which,  during  thirteen  years, 
had  supported  the  vexatious  discipline  imposed  by 
an  cfl'eminate  Syrian,  the  timid  slave  of  his  mother 
and  of  the  senate.  It  was  time,  they  cried,  to  cast 
away  that  useless  phantom  of  the  civil  power,  and 
to  elect  for  their  prince  and  general  a  real  soldier, 
educated  in  camps,  exercised  in  wsr,  who  would 

i>  Hi«t.  Aujrnst.  p.  I3«, 

r  Hist.  AuKii"!.  p.  140.  Hi-roiliiili.  I.  vi.  p.  223.  Aurelitls  Victor. 
Hy  companni!  these  author",  it  alioiilil  .«cciii  that  Maxiiiiiii  h.ul  tin-  pur- 
tic-ular  cnmmand  of  Uie  'l'rili,illiaii  Imrse,  with  the  jjeiiiTal  cominiw.ion 
of  disciphniii:,- the  recnillsnf  tlie  whole  army.  Hi»  hioKrapher  ought 
to  h.ive  markcil,  with  more  care,  his  expluitf,  and  the  successive  steps 
of  his  military  promotions. 

4  See  the  original  letter  of  Alexander  Severn",  Hist.  Ani^ust.  [>.  H!J 


A   D.  2.1.',. 
March  19. 


Murder  of  Alex- 
ander Sevcrus. 


as.sert  the  glory,  and  distribute  among  his  compa- 
nions the  treasures,  of  the  empire.  A  great  army 
was  at  that  time  assembled  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hliine,  under  the  command  of  the  emperor  himself, 
who,  almost  immediately  after  his  return  from  the 
Persian  war,  had  been  obliged  to  march  against  the 
barbarians  of  Germany.  The  important  care  of 
training  and  review  ing  the  new  levies  was  intrusted 
to  Maximin.  One  day,  as  he  entered  the  field  of 
exerei.se,  the  troops,  cither  from  a  suddi-n  impulse, 
or  a  formed  conspiracy,  saluted  him  emperor,  si- 
lenced by  their  loud  acclamations  his  ob.stinatc  re- 
fusal, and  hastened  to  consummate 
their  rebellion  by  the  murder  of  Alex- 
ander Severus. 

Tlie  circumstances  of  his  death  are 
variously  related.  The  writers,  who 
suppose  that  he  died  in  ignorance  of  the  ingratitude 
and  ambition  of  Maximin,  allirm,  that,  after  taking 
a  frugal  repast  in  the  sight  of  the  army,  he  retired 
to  sleep,  and  that,  about  the  seventh  hour  of  the 
day,  a  part  of  his  own  guards  broke  into  the  impe- 
rial tent,  and,  with  many  wounds,  assassinated  their 
virtuous  and  unsuspecting  prince.'  If  we  c-redit 
another,  and  indeed  a  more  probable,  account, 
Maximin  was  invested  with  the  purple  by  a  numer- 
ous detachment,  at  the  di.stanee  of  several  miles 
from  the  head-quarters  ;  and  he  trusted  for  sucees.s 
ratherto  the  secret  wishes  than  to  the  public  declara- 
tions of  the  great  army.  Alexander  had  sullicient 
time  to  awaken  a  faint  sense  of  loyalty  among  his 
troops  ;  but  their  reluctant  professions  of  fidelity 
quickly  vanished  on  the  appearance  of  Maximin, 
who  declared  himself  the  friend  and  advocate  of  the 
military  order,  and  was  unanimously  acknowledged 
emperor  of  the  Romans  by  the  applauding  legions. 
The  son  of  Mamaea,  betrayed  and  deserted,  with- 
drew into  his  tent,  desirous  at  least  to  conceal  his 
approaching  fate  from  the  insults  of  the  multitude. 
He  was  soon  followed  by  a  tribune  and  .some  cen- 
turions, the  ministers  of  death  ;  but  instead  of 
receiving  with  manly  resolution  the  inevitable  stroke, 
his  unavailing  cries  and  entreaties  disgraced  the 
last  moments  of  his  life,  and  converted  into  con- 
tempt some  portion  of  the  just  pity  which  his  inno- 
cence and  misfortunes  must  inspire.  His  mother 
Mam;ea,  whose  pride  and  avarice  he  loudly  accused 
as  the  cause  of  his  ruin,  perished  with  her  son.  The 
most  faithful  of  his  friends  were  sacrificed  to  the 
first  fury  of  the  .soldiers.  Others  were  reserved  for 
the  more  deliberate  cruelty  of  the  usurper ;  and 
those  who  experienced  the  mildest  treatment,  were 
stripped  of  their  employments,  and  ignominiously 
driven  from  the  court  and  army.' 

The   former  tyrants,  Caligula  and      Tyranny  of 
Nero,  Commodus  and  Caracalla,  were      Maximin. 

Hist.  Aii;;u."t.  p.  135.     I  have  softened  some  of  the  most  improbable 


circumstances  of  this  wretched  hio^jrapher. 
ration,  it  should  seem  that  the  prince's   hufti 


From  this  ill-wurded  nar. 
having  accidentally 


■ntered  the  tent,  and  awakened  the  slunihering  monarch,  the  fear  of 
piiiijshinciit  urj^ed  him  to  persuade  Uie  disaffected  soldiers  to  commit 
tile  murder. 
1  llerodian, 
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all  dissolute  and  unexperienced  youths,^  educated 
in  the  purple,  and  corrupted  by  the  pride  of  empire, 
the  luxury  of  Rome,  and  the  perfidious  voice  of 
flattery.  The  cruelty  of  Maximin  was  derived  from 
a  diflerent  source,  the  fear  of  contempt.  Though  he 
depended  on  the  attachment  of  the  soldiers,  who 
loved  him  for  virtues  like  their  own,  he  was  con- 
scious that  his  mean  and  barbarian  origin,  his  savage 
appearance,  and  his  total  ignorance  of  the  arts  and 
institutions  of  civil  life,''  formed  a  very  unfavourable 
contrast  with  the  amiable  manners  of  the  unhappy 
Alexander.  He  remembered  that,  in  his  humbler 
fortune,  he  had  often  waited  before  the  door  of  the 
haughty  nobles  of  Rome,  and  had  been  denied  ad- 
mittance by  the  insolence  of  their  slaves.  He  re- 
collected too  the  friendship  of  a  few  who  had 
relieved  his  poverty,  and  assisted  his  rising  hopes. 
But  those  who  had  spurned,  and  those  who  had 
protected,  the  Thracian,  were  guilty  of  the  same 
crime,  the  knowledge  of  his  original  obscurity. 
For  this  crime  many  were  put  to  death  ;  and  by  the 
execution  of  several  of  his  benefactors,  Maximin 
published,  in  characters  of  blood,  the  indelible  his- 
tory of  his  baseness  and  ingratitude.' 

The  dark  and  sanguinary  soul  of  the  tyrant  was 
open  to  every  suspicion  against  those  among  his 
subjects  who  were  the  most  distinguished  by  their 
birth  or  merit.  Whenever  he  was  alarmed  with  the 
sound  of  treason,  his  cruelty  was  unbounded  and 
unrelenting.  A  conspiracy  against  his  life  was 
either  discovered  or  imagined,  and  Magnus,  a  con- 
sular senator,  was  named  as  the  principal  author  of 
it.  Without  a  witness,  without  a  trial,  and  without 
an  opportunity  of  defence,  Magnus,  with  four  thou- 
sand of  his  supposed  accomplices,  were  put  to  death. 
Italy  and  the  whole  empire  were  infested  with 
innumerable  spies  and  informers.  On  the  slightest 
accusation,  the  first  of  the  Roman  nobles,  who  had 
governed  provinces,  commanded  armies,  and  been 
adorned  with  the  consular  and  triumphal  ornaments, 
were  chained  on  the  public  carriages,  and  hurried 
away  to  the  emperor's  presence.  Confiscation, 
exile,  or  simple  death,  were  esteemed  uncommon 
instances  of  his  lenity.  Some  of  the  unfortunate 
sufferers  he  ordered  to  be  sewed  up  in  the  hides  of 
slaughtered  animals,  others  to  be  exposed  to  wild 
beasts,  others  again  to  be  beaten  to  death  with 
clubs.  During  the  three  years  of  his  reign,  he  dis- 
dained to  visit  either  Rome  or  Italy.  His  camp, 
occasionally  removed  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine 
to  those  of  the  Danube,  was  the  seat  of  his  stern 
despotism,  which  trampled  on  every  principle  of 
law  and  justice,  and  was  supported  by  the  avowed 
power  of  the  sword.''  No  man  of  noble  birth, 
elegant  accomplishments,   or  knowledge   of  civil 

e  Caliglita,  the  eldest  of  tlie  four,  w.is  only  twenty. five  years  of  aj:e 
when  he  ascended  the  throne;  Caracalla  was  twenty. three,  Commudtis 
nineteen,  and  Nero  no  more  than  seventeen. 

h  It  appears  that  he  was  totally  ignorant  of  the  Greek  Ian;;iiape  ; 
whtcti,  from  its  universal  use  in  conversation  and  letters,  was  an  esse-iitiaj 
part  of  every  liberal  educatinn- 

i  Hist.  Au^'ust.  p.  141.  Herodian,  1.  vii.  p.  237.  The  litter  of  these 
historians  has  Ijcen  most  unjustly  censured  for  sparing  tiie  vices  of 
Maximin. 

k  The  wife  of  Maximin,  hy  insinuating  wise  counsels  with  female 


business,  was  sufi'ered  near  his  peison  ;  and  the 
court  of  a  Roman  emperor  revived  the  idea  of  those 
ancient  chiefs  of  slaves  and  gladiators,  whose 
savage  power  had  left  a  deep  impression  of  terror 
and  detestation.' 

As  long  as  the  cruelty  of  Maximin  oppression  of 
was  confined  to  the  illustrious  senators,  "'"  P'''"'""*. 
or  even  to  the  bold  adventurers,  who  in  the  court  or 
army  expose  themselves  to  the  caprice  of  fortune, 
the  body  of  the  people  viewed  their  sufferings  with 
indifl'erence,  or  perhaps  with  pleasure.  But  the 
tyrant's  avarice,  .stimulated  by  the  insatiate  desires 
of  the  soldiers,  at  length  attacked  the  public  pro- 
perty. Every  city  of  the  empire  was  possessed  of 
an  independent  revenue,  destined  to  purchase  corn 
for  the  multitude,  and  to  supply  the  expenses  of 
the  games  and  entertainments.  By  a  single  act  of 
authority,  the  whole  mass  of  wealth  was  at  once 
confiscated  for  the  use  of  the  imperial  treasury. 
The  temples  were  stripped  of  their  most  valuable 
offerings  of  gold  and  silver,  and  the  statues  of 
gods,  heroes,  and  emperors,  were  melted  down  and 
coined  into  money.  These  impious  orders  could 
not  be  executed  without  tumults  and  massacres,  as 
in  many  places  the  people  chose  rather  to  die  in  the 
defence  of  their  altars,  than  to  behold  in  the  midst 
of  peace  their  cities  exposed  to  the  rapine  and 
cruelty  of  war.  The  soldiers  themselves,  among 
whom  this  sacrilegious  plunder  was  distributed, 
received  it  with  a  blush  ;  and,  hardened  as  they 
were  in  acts  of  violence,  they  dreaded  the  just 
reproaches  of  their  friends  and  relations.  Through- 
out the  Roman  world  a  general  cry  of  indignation 
was  heard,  imploring  vengeance  on  the  common 
enemy  of  human  kind  ;  and  at  length,  by  an  act  of 
private  oppression,  a  peaceful  and  unarmed  province 
was  driven  into  rebellion  against  him.'" 

The  procurator  of  Africa  was  a  Revolt  in  Africa, 
servant  worthy  of  such  a  master,  who  *I5-^'-  *p"'- 
considered  the  fines  and  confiscations  of  the  rich  as 
one  of  the  most  fruitful  branches  of  the  imperial 
revenue.  An  iniquitous  sentence  had  been  pro- 
nounced againstsomc  opulent  youths  of  that  country, 
the  execution  of  which  would  have  stripped  them 
of  far  the  greater  part  of  their  patrimony.  In  this 
extremity,  a  resolution  that  must  either  complete  or 
prevent  their  ruin,  was  dictated  by  despair.  A 
respite  of  three  days,  obtained  with  difficulty  from 
the  rapacious  treasurer,  was  employed  in  collecting 
from  their  estates  a  great  number  of  slaves  and 
peasants,  blindly  devoted  to  the  commands  of  their 
lords,  and  armed  with  the  rustic  weapons  of  clubs  and 
axes.  The  leaders  of  the  conspiracy,  as  they  were 
admitted  to  the  audience  of  the  procurator,  stabbed 
him  with  the  daggers  concealed  under  their  gartncnts, 

gentleness,  sometimes  hrought  back  the  tyrant  to  the  way  of  truth  and 
humanity.  See  Anuiuanus  Mareelliiins,  1.  xiv.  c.  1.  where  he  alludes 
to  the  fact  whieli  lie  had  mure  fully  related  under  the  reign  of  the 
Oordian.t.  VVe  mav  collect  from  the  medals,  that  Paulina  was  the 
name  of  this  benevolent  empress;  anil  from  the  title  of  Diva,  th.it 
she  (lied  before  IMaximin.  (Vnlesius  ad  loc.  cit.  .Ammian  )  Spanheim 
de  II.  et  1".  N.  torn.  ii.  p.  .IIXI. 

1  lie  was  compared  to  Spartacus  and  Athenio.     Hist.  August,  p.  I  II. 

m  Herodian,  1.  vii.  p.  23S.     Zosim.  I.  i.  p.  I.'). 
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and,  by  tiic  assistance  of  their  tumultuary  train, 
seized  on  tlie  little  town  of  Tliysilrus,"  and  creeled 
tlie  standard  of  rebellion  against  tlie  sovercijin  of 
the  Konian  empire.  Tliey  rested  their  hopes  on 
the  hatred  of  mankind  against  \Ia\iniin,  and  they 
judiciously  resohed  to  oppo.se  to  that  detested  tyrant, 
an  emperor  whose  mild  virtues  had  already  acquired 
the  love  and  esteem  of  the  Romans,  and  whose 
authority  over  the  province  would  give  weight  and 
stability  to  the  enterpri.se.  Gordianus,  their  pro- 
consul, and  the  object  of  their  choice,  refused,  with 
unfeigned  reluctance,  the  dangerous  honour,  and 
begged  with  tears,  that  they  would  sulTer  him  to 
terminate  in  peace  a  long  and  innocent  life,  witliout 
staining  his  feeble  age  with  civil  blood.  Their 
menaces  compelled  him  to  accept  the  imperial 
purple,  his  only  refuge  indeed  against  the  jealous 
cruelty  of  Maximin;  since,  according  to  the  reason- 
ing of  tyrants,  those  who  have  been  esteemed  worthy 
of  the  throne  deserve  death,  and  those  who  deliberate 
have  already  rebelled." 

Characterand        The  family  of  Gordianus  was  one  of 
LlLvati.Mi  ar  the   the  most  illustrious  of  the  Roman  sc- 

two  iiurdidDS. 

nate.  On  the  father  s  side  he  was 
de.scended  from  the  Gracchi ;  on  his  mother's  from 
the  emperor  Trajan.  A  great  estate  enabled  him  to 
support  the  dignity  of  his  birth,  and,  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  il,  he  displayed  an  elegant  taste  and  bene- 
iicent  disposition.  The  palace  in  Rome,  formerly 
inhal)ited  by  the  great  Pompey,  had  been,  during 
several  generations,  in  the  possession  of  Gordian's 
family .P  It  was  distinguished  by  ancient  trophies 
of  naval  victories,  and  decorated  with  the  works  of 
modern  painting.  His  villa  on  the  road  to  Pnrnestc 
was  celebrated  for  baths  of  singular  beauty  and 
extent,  for  three  stately  rooms  of  a  hundred  feet  in 
length,  and  for  a  magnificent  portico,  supported  by 
two  hundred  columns  of  the  four  most  curious  and 
costly  sorts  of  marble.''  The  public  shows  exhibited 
at  his  expense,  and  in  which  the  people  were  enter- 
tained w  ith  many  hundreds  of  wild  beasts  and  gla- 
diators,' .seem  to  surpass  the  fortune  of  a  subject ; 
and  whilst  the  liberality  of  other  magistrates  was 
confined  to  a  few  soleiun  festivals  in  Rome,  the 
magnificenee  of  Gordian  was  repeated,  when  he  was 
iEdile,  every  month  in  the  year,  and  extended,  dur- 
ing liis  consulship,  to  the  principal  cities  of  Italy. 
He  was  twice  elevated  to  the  last-mentioned  dignity, 
by  Caracalla  and  by  Alexander  ;  for  he  possessed 
the  uncommon  talent  of  acquiring  the  esteem  of 
virtuous  princes,  without  alarming  the  jealousy  of 


n  In  tile  fertile  territory  of  liyzacium,  one  liundred  and  fifty  miles 
to  ttic  south  of  Cartilage.  Tliis  city  was  decorated,  probably  by  the 
Gordiari5i,  with  the  title  of  colony,  and  with  a  due  an)]>l)itheatre,  which 
IK  still  in  a  very  perfect  state.  See  Itiiierar.  Wesscliug,  p.  .59,  and 
Shaw's  Travels,  p.  1 17. 

o  Ilerodiao,  I.  vii.  ji.  330.    Hist.  August,  p.  1,M. 

I»  Hist.  .-Yuuiist.  p  Ij2.  Thi:  celebrated  huuseof  Pompey  incarinis 
was  usurped  by  Marc  Antony,  and  conseijuently  tjeranie,  after  the 
triumvir's  death,  a  part  of  the  imperial  domain.  The  emperor  Tra. 
jan  allowed,  and  even  encnura;;ed,  the  rich  senators  to  pnrchaw  those 
inagniflcentaiid  useless  places,  (Plin.  I'ancgyric,  r,  50.)  and  it  may  seem 
proliable  that,  on  this  occasion.  I*om|>ey's  house  came  into  the  pos. 
seffiioii  of  Gordian's  great-grandfather. 

q  The  Claudiao,  tlie  Numidiaii,  the  C.irystian,  and  the  Synnadiaii. 
The  colours  of  Itonian  marbles  have  been   lainlly  described  and  ini- 


tyrants.  His  long  life  was  innocently  spent  in  the 
study  of  letters  and  the  peaceful  honours  of  Rome; 
and  till  he  was  named  proconsul  of  Africa  by  the 
voice  of  the  senate  and  the  approbation  of  Alexan- 
der,' lie  appears  ))rudenlly  to  have  declined  the 
eommund  of  armies  and  the  government  of  pro- 
vinces. As  long  as  that  emperor  lived,  Africa 
was  happy  under  the  administration  of  his  worthy 
representative  ;  after  the  barbarous  Maximin  had 
usur|)ed  the  throne,  Gordianus  alleviated  the  mise- 
ries wliit'h  he  was  unable  to  prevent.  When  he 
reluctantly  accepted  the  pur|)]e,  he  w  as  above  four- 
score years  old  ;  a  last  and  valuable  remains  of  the 
hapjiy  age  of  the  .\ntonincs,  whose  virtues  he 
revived  in  his  own  conduct,  and  celebrated  in  an 
elegant  poem  of  thirty  books.  With  the  venerable 
proconsul,  his  son,  who  had  accompanied  him  into 
Africa  as  bis  lieutenant,  was  likewise  declared 
emperor.  His  manners  were  less  pure,  but  his  cha- 
racter was  equally  amiable  with  that  of  his  father. 
Twenty-two  acknow ledged  concubines,  and  a  library 
of  sixty-two  thousand  volumes,  attested  the  variety 
of  his  inclinations  ;  and  from  the  productions  which 
he  left  behind  him,  it  appears  that  the  former  as 
well  as  the  latter  were  designed  for  use  rather  than 
for  ostentation.'  The  Roman  people  acknow  ledged 
in  the  features  of  the  younger  Gordian  the  resem- 
blance of  Scipio  Afrieanus,  recollected  with  plea- 
sure that  his  mother  was  the  grand-daughter  of 
Antoninus  Pius,  and  rested  the  public  hope  on  those 
latent  virtues  which  had  hitherto,  as  they  fondly 
imagined,  lain  concealed  in  the  luxurious  indolence 
of  a  private  life. 

As  soon   as  the  Gordians  had  ap-    _,.        ,.  .,  ., 

'        They  solicit  the 

peased  the  first  tumult  of  a  popular   coniimiation  of 

I      .-  Ai  I    ..1     •  ^  ^       their  authority. 

election,  they  removed  their  court  to 
Carthage.  They  were  received  with  the  acclama- 
tions of  the  Africans,  who  honoureil  their  virtues, 
and  who,  since  the  visit  of  Hadrian,  had  never 
beheld  the  majesty  of  a  Roman  emperor.  But  these 
vain  acclamations  neither  strengthened  nor  confirm- 
ed the  title  of  the  Gordians.  They  were  induced  by 
principle,  as  well  as  interest,  to  solicit  the  approba- 
tion of  the  senate  ;  and  a  deputation  of  the  noblest 
provincials  w  as  sent,  without  delay,  to  Rome,  to 
relate  and  justify  tlie  conduct  of  their  countrymen, 
who,  having  long  sull'ered  with  patience,  were  at 
length  resolved  to  act  with  vigour.  The  letters  of 
the  new  princes  were  modest  and  respectful,  ex- 
cusing the  necessity  whicdi  had  obliged  them  to 
accept  the  imperial  title  ;  but  submitting  their  elcc- 


perfectly  distinguished.  It  apj>ear«,  however,  that  the  Carystian  w.as  a 
sea-green,  and  that  the  marble  of  Syiiiiada  was  wliite  mixed  with  oval 
spots  of  purple.     See  Salmasius  ad  llist.  August,  p.  I(j4. 

r  Hist.  August,  p.  151,  1.V2.  lie  .sometimes  gave  live  hundred  pair 
of  gladiators,  never  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty,  lie  once  gave 
for  the  use  of  the  Circus  one  hundred  Sicilian,  and  as  many  Cajipado- 
cian,  horses.  The  animals  designed  for  hunting,  were  chiefly  bears, 
lioar.s,  hulls,  stags,  elks,  wild  a.sse.s,  6lc.  I'llephauts  and  lions  seem  to 
have  lieen  appropriated  to  imperial  magniticence. 

8  See  the  original  letter,  in  the  Augustan  History,  p.  152.  which  at 
once  shows  Alexander's  res[)ect  for  the  authority  of  the  senate,  and  his 
esteem  for  the  proconsul  appointed  by  that  ii^semhly. 

t  Ily  each  of  his  concuiiiiies,  the  younger  tiurdiati  left  three  or  four 
children.  His  literary  productions,  thooi^h  less  miuicrous,  were  by  no 
means  contemptible. 
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tion  and  their  fate  to  the  supreme  judftment  of  the 

.senate." 

The  sienate  rati-       "^^^  inclinations  of  the  senate  were 

lies  the  election   neither  doubtful   nor  divided.      The 

of  the  Gordians ;     ,  .     ,  ,  ,  ,  ...  r  ±1.       r^ 

birth  and  noble  alliance  ot  the  Uor- 
dians  had  intimately  connected  them  with  the  most 
illustrious  houses  of  Rome.  Their  fortune  had 
created  many  dependants  in  that  assembly,  their 
merit  had  acquired  many  friends.  Their  mild  ad- 
ministration opened  the  flattering  prospect  of  the 
restoration,  not  only  of  the  civil  but  even  of  the 
republican  government.  The  terror  of  military 
violence,  which  had  first  obliged  the  senate  to  forget 
the  murder  of  Alexander,  and  to  ratify  the  election 
of  a  barbarian  peasant,"  now  produced  a  contrary 
eftect,  and  provoked  them  to  assert  the  injured 
rights  of  freedom  and  humanity.  The  hatred  of 
Maximin  towards  the  senate  was  declared  and  im- 
placable ;  the  tamest  submission  had  not  appeased 
his  fury,  the  most  cautious  innocence  would  not  re- 
move his  suspicious  ;  and  even  the  care  of  their  own 
safety  urged  them  to  share  the  fortune  of  an  enter- 
prise, of  which  (if  unsuccessful)  they  were  sure  to 
be  the  first  victims.  These  considerations,  and  per- 
haps others  of  a  more  private  nature,  were  debated 
in  a  previous  conference  of  the  consuls  and  the  ma- 
gistrates. As  soon  as  their  resolution  was  decided, 
they  convoked  in  the  temple  of  Castor  the  whole 
body  of  the  senate,  according  to  an  ancient  form  of 
.secrecy,''  calculated  to  awaken  their  attention,  and 
to  conceal  their  decrees.  "  Conscript  fathers,"  said 
the  consul  Syllanus,  "  the  two  Gordians,  both  of 
consular  dignity,  the  one  your  proconsul,  the  other 
your  lieutenant,  have  been  declared  emperors  by  the 
general  consent  of  Africa.  Let  us  return  thanks," 
he  boldly  continued,  "  to  the  youth  of  Thysdrus  ; 
let  us  return  thanks  to  the  faithful  people  of  Carth- 
age, our  generous  deliverers  from  a  horrid  monster. 
— Why  do  you  hear  me  thus  coolly,  thus  timidly? 
Why  do  you  cast  those  anxious  looks  on  each 
other  ?  why  hesitate  ?  Maximin  is  a  public  enemy ! 
may  his  enmity  soon  expire  with  him,  and  may  we 
long  enjoy  the  prudence  and  felicity  of  Gordian  the 
father,  the  valour  and  constancy  of  Gordian  the 
son  !" '  The  noble  ardour  of  the  consul  revived  the 
languid  spirit  of  the  senate.  By  an 
unanimous  decree  the  election  of  the 
Gordians  was  ratified,  Maximin,  his 
son,  and  his  adherents,  were  pronounced  enemies 
of  their  country,  and  liberal  rewards  were  oflered  to 
whosoever  had  the  courage  and  good  fortune  to 
destroy  them. 

,  ..  During  the  emperor's  absence,  a  de- 

Assumes  the  com.  "  ' 

niaiid   of  Home  tachment  of  the  praetorian  guards  re- 
mained at  Rome,  to  protect,  or  rather 
to  command,  the  capital.     The  pra-fect  Vitalianus 


M  Herodian,  I.  vii.  p.  24.1.     Hist.  August,  p.  144. 

X  Quod  t.imeii  patres  dum  periculosnm  existimant ;  incrnies  armato 
resistere  approbaverunt.    Aurelius  Victor. 

y  Even  the  servants  of  the  honse,  the  scrihes,  &c.  were  exchidrd,  ami 
their  otHce  was  tilled  by  the  senators  themselves.  We  arc  obliged  to 
the  Augustan  History,  p,  159.  for  preserving  this  curiousexample  of  the 
old  discipline  of  the  commonwealth. 


and   declares 
Maximin  a 
public  enemy. 


had  signalized  his  fidelity  to  Maximin,  by  the 
alacrity  with  which  he  had  obeyed,  and  even  pre- 
vented, the  cruel  mandates  of  the  tyrant.  His  death 
alone  could  rescue  the  authority  of  the  senate  and 
the  lives  of  the  senators,  from  a  state  of  danger  and 
suspense.  Before  their  resolves  had  transpired,  a 
qua-stor  and  some  tribunes  were  commissioned  to 
take  his  devoted  life.  They  executed  the  order 
«ith  equal  boldness  and  success;  and,  with  their 
bloody  daggers  in  their  hands,  ran  through  the 
streets,  proclaiming  to  the  people  and  the  soldiers 
the  news  of  the  happy  revolution.  The  enthusiasm 
of  liberty  was  seconded  by  the  promise  of  a  large 
donative,  in  lands  and  money  ;  the  statues  of  Max- 
imin were  thrown  down  ;  the  capital  of  the  empire 
acknowledged,  with  transport,  the  authority  of  the 
two  Gordians  and  the  senate  :*  and  the  example  of 
Rome  was  followed  by  the  rest  of  Italy. 

A  new  spirit  had  arisen  in  that  as-  and  prepares  for 
sembly,  whose  long  patience  had  been  ^  ""  ""''■ 
insulted  by  wanton  despotism  and  military  licence. 
The  senate  assumed  the  reins  of  government,  and, 
with  a  calm  intrepidity,  prepared  to  vindicate  by 
arms  the  can.se  of  freedom.  Among  the  consular 
senators  recommended  by  their  merit  and  services 
to  the  favour  of  the  emperor  Alexander,  it  was  easy 
to  select  twenty,  not  unequal  to  the  command  of  an 
army,  and  the  conduct  of  a  war.  To  these  was  the 
defence  of  Italy  intrusted.  Each  was  appointed  to 
act  in  liis  respective  department,  authorized  to  enrol 
and  discipline  the  Italian  youth,  and  instructed  to 
fortify  the  ports  and  highways  against  the  impend- 
ing invasion  of  Maximin.  A  number  of  deputies, 
chosen  from  the  most  illustrious  of  the  senatorian 
and  equestrian  orders,  were  despatched  at  the  same 
time  to  the  governors  of  the  several  provinces,  ear- 
nestly conjuring  them  to  fly  to  the  assistance  of  their 
country,  and  to  remind  the  nations  of  their  ancient 
ties  of  friendship  with  the  Roman  senate  and  people. 
The  general  respect  with  which  these  deputies  were 
received,  and  the  zeal  of  Italy  and  the  provinces  in 
favour  of  the  senate,  sufficiently  prove  tliat  the  sub- 
jects of  Maximin  were  reduced  to  that  uncommon 
distress,  in  which  the  body  of  the  people  has  more 
to  fear  from  oppression  than  from  resistance.  The 
consciousness  of  that  melancholy  truth,  insi)ires  a 
degree  of  persevering  fury,  seldom  to  he  found  in 
those  civil  wars  which  arc  artificially  supported  for 
the  benefit  of  a  few  factious  and  designing  leaders.'' 

For  while  the  cause  of  the  Gordians  Defeat  and  death 
was  embraced  with  such  difi'usive  ar-  'iliansl^A^D.  237^ 
dour,  the  Gordians  themselves  were  no  ■'"'  •'"'v- 
more.  The  feeble  court  of  Carthage  was  alarmed 
with  the  rapid  approach  of  Capelianus,  governor  of 
Mauritania,  wlio,  "  itli  a  small  band  of  veterans,  and 
a  fierce  host  of  barbarians,  attacked  a  faitlifiil,  but 


/  This  spirited  speech,  translated  from  the  Augustan  liistorian,  p. 
I.'ii;.  seems  transcribed  by  him  from  the  original  registers  of  the 
senate. 

11  llcrodian,  I.  vii.  p.  244. 

>i  llcrodian,  I.  vii.  p.  247.  1.  viii.  p.  277.  Hist.  August,  p.  15C 
158. 
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unwailikc  proviurc.  The  yoiiiiftcr  Conliaii  sallied 
out  to  meet  the  enemy  at  the  head  of  a  lew  guards, 
and  a  numerous  undiseiplined  multitude,  edueated  in 
the  i)eaeerul  luxury  of  Carthage.  His  useless  valour 
served  only  to  ))roeure  him  an  honourable  death  in 
the  (icld  of  battle.  His  aged  father,  whose  reign 
had  not  exeeeded  thirty-six  days,  jjut  an  end  to 
his  life  on  the  first  news  of  the  defeat.  Carthage, 
destitute  of  defenee,  opened  her  gates  to  the  eon- 
qucror,  and  Afriea  was  exposed  to  the  rapaeious 
cruelty  of  a  slave,  obliged  to  satisfy  his  unrelenting 
master  with  a  large  aeeount  of  blood  and  treasure.' 
Eli.ticn  of  Max-  The  fate  -jf  the  Gordians  lilled  Home 
irniis  anil  luiiji.    ,^.^,|,  just  but  unexpcetcd  terror.     The 

uus  by  the  wiiate,  •'  * 

Hih  July.  senate  eonvokcd  in  the  temple  of  Con- 
cord, aH'ccled  to  transact  the  common  business  of 
the  day  ;  and  seemed  to  decline,  witli  trembling 
anxiety,  the  consideration  of  their  own,  and  the 
public,  danger.  A  silent  consternation  prevailed  on 
the  as.sembly,  till  a  senator,  of  the  name  and  family 
of  Trajan,  awakened  his  brethren  from  their  fatal 
lethargy.  He  represented  to  theni,  that  the  choice  of 
cautious  dilatory  measures  had  been  long  since  out 
of  their  ])ower ;  that  Maximin,  implacable  by  na- 
ture, and  exasperated  by  injuries,  was  advancing 
toward  Italy,  at  the  head  of  the  military  force  of  the 
empire ;  and  that  their  only  remaining  alternative, 
was  either  to  meet  him  bravely  in  the  field,  or  tamely 
to  expect  the  tortures  and  ignominious  death  re- 
served for  unsuccessful  rebellion.  "  We  have  lost," 
continued  he,  "  two  excellent  princes;  but  unless 
we  desert  ourselves,  the  hopes  of  tlie  republic  have 
not  perished  with  the  Gordians.  Many  are  the 
senators,  whose  virtues  have  deserved,  and  whose 
abilities  would  sustain,  the  imperial  dignity.  Let 
us  elect  two  emperors,  one  of  whom  may  conduct  the 
war  against  the  public  enemy,  whilst  his  colleague 
remains  at  Rome  to  direct  the  civil  administration. 
I  cheerfully  expose  myself  to  the  danger  and  envy 
of  the  nomination,  and  give  my  vote  in  favour  of 
Maxinius  and  IJalbinus.  Ratify  ray  choice,  con- 
.script  fathers,  or  appoint,  in  their  place,  others  more 
worthy  of  the  empire."  The  general  apprehension 
silenced  the  whispers  of  jealou.sy  ;  the  merit  of  the 
candi<lates  was  universally  acknowledged  ;  and  the 
bouse  resounded  ^\  ith  the  sincere  acclamations  of 
"long  life  and  victory  to  the  emperors  Maximus 
and  Balbinus.  You  arc  happy  in  the  judguu'nt  of 
the  senate  ;  may  the  republic  be  happy  under  your 
administration !"'' 

The  virtues  and  the  reputation  of  the 
new  emperors  justified  the  most  san- 


Tlicir  characters. 


<•  Herodian,  I.  vii.  p.  254.  Hist.  August,  p.  150—160.  We  may  ob- 
«ervf,  tlial  one  inontli  and  six  days,  for  the  reign  of  Gordian,  is  a  JMSt 
correction  (>fCa.saub(iti  and  Palivinitls,  instcid  <*f  tlic  alisnrd  readin:;  of 
one  year  and  six  ni<Mi(hs.  See  Commentar.  p.  193.  Zosimus  relates,  I, 
i.  p.  17.  tliat  tlie  two  (iordians  perished  hy  a  tempest  in  tlie  midst  of 
their  navi<;ation.  A  strange  ignorance  of  history,  or  a  strange  ahnse  of 
metaphors. 

d  See  tlie  Augustan  History,  p.  166,  from  llie  registers  of  the  senate; 
the  date  is  eonfrsvdiy  faulty,  but  the  eoiueitience  of  the  Apolliiiarian 
games  enables  us  to  correct  it. 

•■  lie  was  descended  from  Cornelius  Balhus,  a  noble  Spaniard,  and 
the  adopteil  son  of  Theophanes  the  Greek  historian.  DaUins  obtained 
the  freedom  of  Home  liy  the  favfUir  of  l*onipey,  and  preserved  it  by 
the  eUniueiice  of  Cicero,  (sec  Orat.  pro  Coriitl.  B'albo.)     The  friendship 


guine  hopes  of  the  Romans.  The  various  nature 
of  their  talents  seemed  to  appropriate  to  each  his 
peculiar  department  of  peace  and  war,  without 
leaving  room  for  jealous  emulation.  Balbinus  was 
an  admired  orator,  a  poet  of  distinguished  fame, 
and  a  wise  magistrate,  who  had  exercised  with  in- 
nocence and  applause  the  civil  jurisdiction  in 
almost  all  the  interior  provinces  of  the  empire. 
His  birth  was  noble,'  his  fortune  afllucnt,  his  man- 
ners liberal  and  alVablc.  In  him  the  love  of  plea- 
sure was  corrected  by  a  sense  of  dignity,  nor  had 
the  habits  of  ease  deprived  him  of  a  capacity  for 
business.  The  mind  of  Maximus  was  formed  in  a 
rougher  mould.  15y  his  valour  and  abilities  he  had 
raised  himself  from  the  meanest  origin  to  the  first 
employnicnts  of  the  state  and  army.  His  victories 
over  the  Sarmatians  and  the  Germans,  the  austerity 
of  his  life,  and  the  rigid  impartiality  of  his  justice, 
whilst  he  was  praefect  of  the  city,  commanded  the 
esteem  of  a  people,  whose  affections  were  engaged 
in  favour  of  the  more  amiable  Balbinus.  The  two 
colleagues  had  both  been  consuls,  (Balbinus  had 
twice  enjoyed  that  honourable  ofiice,)  both  had  been 
named  among  the  twenty  lieutenants  of  the  senate  ; 
and  since  the  one  was  si.xty  and  the  other  seventy- 
four  years  old,'  they  had  both  attained  the  full  ma- 
turity of  age  and  experience. 

After  the  senate  had  conferred  on  Tumuitat  Rome. 
Maximus  and  Balbinus  an  equal  por-  'iIr;/™Xwed 
tion  of  the  consular  and  tribunitian  Ciesar. 
power,  the  title  of  fathers  of  their  country, 
and  the  joint  oihce  of  supreme  pontiff,  they  as- 
cended to  the  capitol,  to  return  thanks  to  the 
gods,  protectors  of  Rome.8  The  solemn  rites  of 
sacrifice  were  disturbed  by  a  sedition  of  the  people. 
The  licentious  multitude  neither  loved  the  rigid 
Maximus,  nor  did  they  sufficiently  fear  the  mild 
and  humane  Balbinus.  Their  increasing  numbers 
surrounded  the  temple  of  Jupiter;  with  obstinate 
clamours  they  asserted  their  inherent  right  of  con- 
senting to  the  election  of  their  sovereign  ;  and  de- 
manded, with  an  apparent  moderation,  that,  besides 
the  two  emperors  chosen  by  the  senate,  a  third 
should  be  added  of  the  family  of  the  Gordians,  as  a 
just  return  of  gratitude  to  those  princes  who  had 
sacrificed  their  lives  for  the  republic.  At  the  head 
of  the  city  guards,  and  the  youth  of  the  equestrian 
order,  Maximus  and  Balbinus  attempted  (o  cut  their 
way  through  the  seditious  multitude.  The  multi- 
tude, armed  with  sticks  and  stones,  drove  them 
back  into  the  capitol.  It  is  prudent  to  yield  when 
the  contest,  whatever  may  be  the  issue  of  it,  must 


of  Ciesar  (to  whom  he  rendered  the  most  important  secret  services  in 
the  civil  war)  raised  him  to  the  consulshi|)  and  the  ponlitieale,  h'Uiours 
never  yet  possessed  by  a  stranger.  The  nephew  of  this  Ilalbus 
triumphed  over  the  Garamantcs.  See  Dictionnaire  de  Bayle,  au  mot 
liatbun,  where  he  distinguishes  the  several  iiersons  of  that  name,  and 
rectifies,  with  his  usual  accuracy,  the  mistakes  of  former  writers  con- 
cerning them. 

f  Zonaras,  I.  xii.  p-  622.  But  little  dependence  is  to  l>e  had  on  the 
authority  of  a  modem  Greek,  so  grossly  ignorant  of  the  history  of  the 
third  ceiitury,  that  he  creates  several  imaginary  emperors,  and  con- 
founds those  who  really  existed. 

(T  Herodian,  1.  vii.  p.  236,  supposes  that  the  senate  was  at  first  con. 
Toked  in  the  capitol,  and  is  very  eloquent  ou  the  occasion.  The 
Ailijustan  History,  p.  116.  seems  much  more  authentic. 
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be  fatal  to  both  parties.  A  boy,  only  thirteen  years 
of  age,  the  grandson  of  the  elder,  and  nephew  of  the 
younger,  Gordian,  was  produced  to  the  people,  in- 
vested with  the  ornaments  and  title  of  Caesar.  The 
tumult  was  appeased  by  this  easy  condescension  ; 
and  the  two  emperors,  as  soon  as  they  had  been 
peaceably  acknowledged  in  Rome,  prepared  to  de- 
fend Italy  against  the  common  enemy. 

Maximin  pre-  Whilst  in  Rome  and  Africa  revolu- 
!l""5en''aie"and  t'o^s  Succeeded  each  other  with  such 
their  emperors,  amazing  rapidity,  the  mind  ofMaximin 
was  agitated  by  the  most  furious  passions.  He  is 
said  to  have  received  the  news  of  the  rebellion  of 
the  Gordians,  and  of  the  decree  of  the  senate 
against  him,  not  with  the  temper  of  a  man  but  the 
rage  of  a  wild  beast ;  which,  as  it  could  not  dis- 
charge itself  on  the  distant  senate,  threatened  the 
life  of  his  son,  of  his  friends,  and  of  all  who  ven- 
tured to  approach  his  person.  The  grateful  intelli- 
gence of  the  death  of  the  Gordians  was  quickly 
followed  by  the  assurance  Ibat  the  senate,  laying 
aside  all  hopes  of  pardon  or  accommodation,  had 
substituted  in  their  room  two  emperors,  with  whose 
merit  he  could  not  be  unacquainted.  Revenge  was 
the  only  consolation  left  to  Maximin,  and  revenge 
could  only  be  obtained  by  arms.  The  strength  of 
the  legions  had  been  assembled  by  Alexander  from 
all  parts  of  the  empire.  Three  successful  cam- 
paigns against  the  Germans  and  the  Sarmatians, 
had  raised  their  fame,  confirmed  their  discipline, 
and  even  increased  their  numbers,  by  filling  the 
ranks  with  the  llower  of  the  barbarian  youth.  The 
life  of  Maxirain  had  been  spent  in  war,  and  the 
candid  severity  of  history  cannot  refuse  him  tlie 
■valour  of  a  soldier,  or  even  the  abilities  of  an  ex- 
perienced general.''  It  might  naturally  be  expected, 
that  a  prince  of  such  a  character,  instead  of  suffer- 
ing the  rebellion  to  gain  stability  by  delay,  should 
immediately  have  marched  from  the  banks  of  the 
Danube  to  those  of  the  Tyber,  and  that  his  vic- 
torious army,  instigated  by  contempt  for  the  senate, 
and  eager  to  gather  the  spoils  of  Italy,  should  have 
burned  with  impatience  to  finish  the  easy  and  lu- 
crative conquest.  Yet  as  far  as  we  can  trust  to  the 
obscure  chronology  of  that  period ,'  it  appears  thatthe 
operations  of  some  foreign  war  deferred  the  Italian 
expedition  till  the  ensuing  spring.  From  the  prudent 
conduct  of  Maximin,  we  may  learn  that  the  savage 
features  of  his  character  have  been  exaggerated  by 
the  pencil  of  party,  that  his  passions,  however  impetu- 

h  Id  Herodian,  I.  vii.  p.  249.  and  in  tlie  Au^stan  History,  we  have 
three  several  orations  of  Maximin  to  his  army,  on  tlie  rebellion  of 
Africa  and  Rome  :  M.  de  Tillemont  has  very  justly  observed,  that  thev 
neither  agree  with  each  other,  nor  with  truth.  Histoire  des  Enipereurs, 
torn.  iii.  p.  799. 

i  The  carelessness  of  the  writer'*  of  that  afje  leaves  us  in  a  sinsul-ir 
perplexity.  I.  We  know  that  Maxinms  and  Balliimis  were  killed 
during  the  Capitoline  frames,  Herodian,  1.  viii.  p.  285.  The  authority 
of  Censorinns  (de  Die  Natali,  c.  18.)  enables  lis  to  fix  those  games  h  ith 
certainty  to  the  year  23S.  but  leaves  us  in  ignorance  of  the  month  or 
day.  2.  The  election  of  Gordian  by  the  senate,  is  fixed,  with  cfiiial 
certainty,  to  the  27th  of  May  ;  but  we  are  at  a  loss  to  discover,  whellier 
it  was  in  thesameor  the  preceding  year.  Tillemont  and  Muratori,  who 
maintain  the  two  opposite  opinions,  bring  into  the  tield  a  desultory  troop 
of  authorities,  conjectures,  and  pmbaiulities.  The  one  seems  to  draw 
out,  the  other  to  ciuitract,  the  series  of  events  between  those  periods, 
more  than  can  be  well  reconciled  to  reason  and  history.  Vet  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  choose  between  theui. 


Siege  of  Aquileia. 


ous,  submitted  to  the  force  of  reason,  and  that  the 
barbarian  possessed  something  of  the  generous  spirit 
of  Sylla,  who  subdued  the  enemies  of  Rome,  before 
he  suffered  himself  to  revenge  his  private  injuries.* 
When  the  troops  of  Maximin,  ad-  ^^^_.|_^,  .^^^ 
vancing  in  excellent  order,  arrived  at   Italy,  a.  D. 238. 

Fctirudrv 

the  foot  of  the  Julian  Alps,  they  were 
terrified  by  the  silence  and  desolation  that  reigned 
on  the  frontiers  of  Italy.  The  villages  and  open 
towns  had  been  abandoned  on  their  approach  by 
the  inhabitants,  the  cattle  was  driven  away,  the 
provisions  removed,  or  destroyed,  the  bridges  broke 
down,  nor  was  any  thing  left  which  could  afford 
either  shelter  or  subsistence  to  an  invader.  Such 
had  been  the  wise  orders  of  the  generals  of  the 
senate  ;  whose  design  was  to  protract  the  war,  to 
ruin  the  army  of  Maximin  by  the  slow  operation  of 
famine,  and  to  consume  his  strength  in  the  sieges 
of  the  principal  cities  of  Italy,  which  they  had 
plentifully  stored  with  men  and  provisions  from  the 
deserted  country.  Aquileia  received  , 
and  withstood  the  first  shock  of  the 
invasion.  The  streams  that  issue  from  the  head  of  the 
Hadriatic  gulf,  swelled  by  the  melting  of  the  winter 
snows,'  opposed  an  unexpected  obstacle  to  the  arms 
of  Maximin.  At  length,  on  a  singular  bridge, 
constructed  with  art  and  difficulty  of  large  hogs- 
heads, he  transported  his  army  to  the  opposite 
bank,  rooted  up  the  beautiful  vineyards  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Aquileia,  demolished  the  suburbs, 
and  employed  the  timber  of  the  buildings  in  the 
engines  and  towers,  witli  which  on  every  side  he 
attacked  the  city.  The  walls,  fallen  to  decay  during 
the  security  of  a  long  peace,  had  been  hastily  re- 
paired on  this  sudden  emergency  :  but  the  firmest 
defence  of  Aquileia  consisted  in  the  constancy  of 
the  citizens  ;  all  ranks  of  whom,  instead  of  being 
dismayed,  were  animated  by  the  extreme  danger, 
and  their  knowledge  of  the  tyrant's  unrelenting 
temper.  Their  courage  was  supported  and  directed 
by  Crispinus  and  Menophilus,  two  of  the  twenty 
lieutenants  of  the  senate,  w  ho,  with  a  small  body  of 
regular  troops,  had  thrown  themselves  into  the  be- 
sieged place.  The  army  of  Maximin  was  repulsed 
on  repeated  attacks,  his  machines  destroyed  by 
showers  of  artificial  fire ;  and  the  generous  cnthu- 
.siasm  of  the  Aquileians  was  exalted  into  a  confi- 
dence of  success,  by  the  opinion,  that  Belenus,  their 
tutelar  deity,  combated  in  person  iu  the  defence  of 
his  distressed  worshippers.'" 

k  ■VetlelusPaterculus,  I.  ii.  c.  24.  The  president  de  Montesijuieu  (in 
his  Dialogue  between  Sylla  and  iiucrates)  expresses  the  .sentiments  of 
the  dictator,  in  a  spirited  and  even  a  sublime  manner. 

1  Muratori  (Aiinali  d'llalia,  torn.  ii.  p.  294.)  thinks  the  melting  of 
the  snows  suits  better  with  the  months  of  .tune  or  July  than  with  that 
of  February.  The  opinion  of  a  man  who  passed  his  life  between  the 
Alps  and  the  Apennines,  is  undoubtedly  of  great  weight  ;  yet  I  ob- 
serve. I.  That  the  long  winter,  of  whicli  Muratori  takes  advantage,  is 
to  be  found  only  in  the  Latin  version,  and  not  in  the  Greek  text  of 
Herodian.  2.  'I'liat  the  vicissitude  of  suns  and  rain.s,  to  which  the 
soldiers  of  Maximin  were  exposed,  (Herodian,  1.  viii.  p.  277.)  denotes 
the  spring  rather  than  the  summer.  We  may  ob.serve  likewise,  that 
these  several  streams,  as  they  melted  into  one.  cnmpo.sed  the  Timavus, 
so  poetically  (in  every  sense  of  the  word)  described  by  Vir;;il.  They 
are  about  twelve  miles  to  the  east  of  Aquileia.  See  Cluver.  Italia 
.\ntii|iia,  torn.  i.  p.  189,  &c. 

m  Herodian,  I.  viii.  p.  272.  Tlie  Celtic  deity  was  suppo,sed  to  he 
Apollo,  and  received  under  that  name  the  thanks  of  the  s^'uatc.    K 
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CoDduct  of  "^-''^  enipcor  Maxiinus,  who  liad 
Miximiu.  advanced  as  far  as  Ravenna,  to  scenic 
that  important  place,  and  to  hasten  the  military 
preparations,  beheld  the  event  of  the  war  in  the 
more  faitlifnl  mirror  of  reason  and  policy.  He  was 
too  sensible,  that  a  sinicle  town  could  not  resist  the 
persevering  ell'orts  of  a  irrcat  army  ;  ami  he  dreaded, 
lest  the  enemy,  tired  with  the  obstinate  resistance 
of  Aquileia,  should  on  a  sudden  relinquisli  the 
fruitless  siege,  and  march  directly  towards  Rome. 
The  fate  of  the  empire  and  the  cause  of  freedom 
must  then  be  committed  to  the  chance  of  a  battle  ; 
and  what  arms  could  lie  oppose  to  the  veteran 
legions  of  the  Rhine  and  Danube.'  Some  troops 
uewly  levied  among  the  generous  but  enervated 
youth  of  Italy  ;  and  a  body  of  German  auxiliaries, 
on  whose  firmness,  in  the  hour  of  trial,  it  was  dan- 
gerous to  depend.  In  the  midst  of  these  just 
alarms,  the  stroke  of  domestic  conspiracy  punished 
the  crimes  of  Maximin,  and  delivered  Rome  and 
the  .senate  from  the  calamities  that  would  surely 
have  attended  the  victory  of  an  enraged  barbarian. 
The  people  of  .\quilcia  had  scarcely 
mi'n  a^d"his  soni  experienced  any  of  the  common  mise- 
A.  D.  238.  April,  ^.j^^  ^^j.  ^  ^jg^g  .  tf,gjf  niagazines  were 

plentifully  supi>Iied,  and  several  fountains  within  the 
walls  assured  them  of  an  inexhaustible  resource  of 
fresh  w  ater.  The  soldiers  of  Maximin  were,  on  the 
contrary,  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  season, 
the  contagion  of  disease,  and  the  horrors  of  famine. 
The  open  country  was  ruined,  the  rivers  filled  with 
the  slain,  and  polluted  with  blood.  A  spirit  of 
despair  and  disaffection  began  to  diffuse  itself 
among  the  troops  ;  and  as  they  were  cut  off  from 
all  intelligence,  they  easily  believed  that  the  whole 
empire  had  embraced  the  cause  of  the  senate,  and 
that  they  were  left  as  devoted  victims  to  perish 
under  the  impregnable  walls  of  Aquileia.  The 
fierce  temper  of  the  tyrant  was  exasperated  by  dis- 
appointments, which  he  imputed  to  the  cowardice 
of  his  army  ;  and  his  wanton  and  ill-timed  cruelty, 
instead  of  striking  terror,  inspired  hatred,  and  a 
just  desire  of  revenge.  A  party  of  pra-torian 
guards,  who  trembled  for  their  wives  and  children 
in  the  camp  of  Alba,  near  Rome,  executed  the 
sentence  of  the  senate.  Maximin,  abandoned  by 
his  guards,  was  slain  in  his  tent,  with  his  son,  (whom 
he  had  associated  to  the  honours  of  the  purple.) 
Anulinus  the  pra>fect,  and  the  principal  ministers 
of  his  tyranny."  The  sight  of  their  heads,  borne 
on  the  point  of  spears,  convinced  the  citizens  of 
Aquileia  that  the  siege  was  at  an  end  ;  the  gates  of 
the  city  were  thrown  open,  a  liberal  market  was 
provided  for  the  hungry  troops  of  Maximin,  and  the 
whole  army  joined  in  solemn  protestations  of  fidelity 

tcmiile  w.n>  likewise  built  to  Venus  llic  Bald,  in  lionour  of  the  women 
of  Ai|iMleia,  who  had  given  U|i  tlieii  hair  lo  make  ro|ic»  for  llic  military 

'"n'li'iodiaii,  1.  viii.  p.  2-9.  Hist.  Ausu.<l.  p.  1-16.  The  dur.ition  of 
Maxinuii's  reik'u  has  not  been  deliiicd  with  much  accurarv,  except  by 
EutrnpiUN,  who  allows  him  three  years  and  a  few  days  (1.  ix.  i.)  i  wc 
may  depind  on  llie  intearity  of  ihc  text,  as  the  Lalm  oriijinal  is 
checked  hy  tlie  Greek  version  of  Pieaniiis. 

o  Eight  Roman  feet  and  one  third,  which  are  equal  to  above  eight 
English  feet,  as  the  two  measures  are  to  each  other  in  the  proportion  of 
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to  the  senate  and  the  people  of  Rome,  and  to  their 
lawful  emperors  Maximus  and  Balhi-  „rirM 

nus.  Such  was  the  deserved  fate  of 
a  brutal  savage,  destitute,  as  he  has  generally  been 
represented,  of  every  sentiment  that  distinguishes  a 
(•ivilized,  or  even  a  human,  being.  The  body  was 
suited  to  the  soul.  The  stature  of  Maximin  ex- 
ceeded the  measure  of  eight  feet,  and  circumstances 
almo.st  incredible  arc  related  of  his  matchless  strength 
and  appetite."  Had  he  lived  in  a  less  enlightened 
age,  tradition  and  poetry  might  well  have  described 
him  as  one  of  those  monstrous  giants,  whose  super- 
natural power  was  constantly  exerted  for  the  de- 
struction of  mankind. 

It    is   easier    to   conceive   than   to   joy  of  the  Ro- 
describe  the  universal  joy  of  the  Ro-       """  "" 
man  world  on  the  fall  of  the  tyrant,  the  news  of 
which  is  said  to  have  been  carried  in  four  days 
from  Aquileia  to  Rome.     The  return  of  Maximus 
was   a  triumphal    procession,   his    colleague   and 
young  Gordian  went  out  to  meet  him,  and  the  three 
princes  made  their  entry  info  the  capital,  attended 
by  the  ambassadors  of  almost  all  the  cities  of  Italy, 
saluted  with  the  splendid  offerings  of  gratitude  and 
superstition,  and  received  with  the  unfeigned  ac- 
clamations of  the  senate  and  people,  who  persuaded 
themselves  that  a  golden  age  would  succeed  to  an 
age  of  iron.P     The  conduct  of  the  two  emperors 
corresponded  with  these  expectations.     They  ad- 
ministered justice  in  person  ;  and  the  rigour  of  the 
one  was  tempered  by  the  other's  clemency.     The 
oppressive  taxes  with  which  Maximin  had  loaded 
the    rights    of    inheritance   and   succession,    were 
repealed,  or  at   least  moderated.     Discipline  was 
revived,  and  with  the  advice  of  the  senate  many 
w  isc  laws  were  enacted  by  their  imperial  ministers, 
who  endeavoured  to  restore  a  civil  constitution  on 
the  ruins  of  military  tyranny.    "  What  reward  may 
"  we  expect  for  delivering  Rome  from  a  monster!" 
was  the  question  asked  by  Maximus,  in  a  moment 
of  freedom  and  cnnlidence.     Balbinus  answered  it 
without  hesitation,  "  The  love  of  the  senate,  of  the 
people,  and  of  all  mankind."     "  Alas  !  "  replied 
his  more  penetrating  colleague,  "  Alas!  I  dread  the 
hatred  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  fatal  effects  of  their 
rescntment.i"    His  apprehensions  were  but  too  well 
justified  by  the  event.   /      .     '  i 

Whilst  Maximus  was  preparing  to  sedition  at 
defend  Italy  against  the  common  foe,  """"'• 
Balbinus,  who  remained  at  Rome,  had  been  en- 
gaged in  scenes  of  blood  and  intestine  discord. 
Distrust  and  jealou.sy  reigned  in  the  senate ;  and 
even  in  the  temples  where  they  assembled,  every 
senator  carried  either  open  or  concealed  arms.  In 
the  midst  of  their  deliberations,  two  veterans  of  the 

Q«7  to  1000.  Sec  GravesV  discourse  on  the  Jtouian  f..ot  We  are  told 
"that  Maximin  could  drink  in  a  day  an  amphora  (or  »''""V  '^f^'' »;  ; 
Ions)  of  wine,  and  eat  thirty  ..r  forly  pounds  ..f  meat.  He  could  m,  e 
a  loided  wa"^on  bre.ik  a  horsi^'s  leg  wllh  liis  M,  crumble  stones  in  his 
t,ml,  ■mcUeTr  up  small  tree,  by  tlie'rools.    See  Ins  life  in  the  Augustan 

"p'Seelhe  congratulalory  letter  of  Claudius  Julianus  the  consul,  lo 
the  two  emperors,  in  the  Augustan  History. 
<1  Hist.  August,  p.  171. 
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guards,  actuated  either  by  curiosity  or  a  sinister 
motive,  audaciously  thrust  tliemselves  into  the 
house,  and  advanced  by  degrees  beyond  the  altar 
of  Victory.  Gallicanus,  a  consular,  and  Miecenas, 
a  praetorian  senator,  viewed  with  indignation  their 
insolent  intrusion:  drawing  their  daggers,  they  laid 
the  spies,  for  such  they  deemed  them,  dead  at  the 
foot  of  the  altar,  and  then  advancing  to  the  door  of 
the  senate,  imprudently  exhorted  the  multitude  to 
massacre  the  praetorians,  as  the  secret  adherents  of 
the  tyrant.  Those  who  escaped  the  first  fury  of  the 
tumult  took  refuge  in  the  camp,  which  they  defended 
with  superior  advantage  against  the  reiterated 
attacks  of  the  people,  assisted  by  the  numerous 
bands  of  gladiators,  the  property  of  opulent  nobles. 
The  civil  war  lasted  many  days,  with  infinite  loss 
and  confusion  on  both  sides.  When  the  pipes  were 
broken  that  supplied  the  camp  with  water,  the 
Pnetorians  were  reduced  to  intolerable  distress  ; 
but  in  their  turn  they  made  desperate  sallies  into 
the  city,  set  tire  to  a  great  number  of  houses,  and 
filled  the  streets  with  the  blood  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  emperor  Balbinus  attempted,  by  ineffectual 
edicts  and  precarious  truces,  to  reconcile  the  factions 
at  Rome.  But  their  animosity,  though  smothered 
for  a  while,  burnt  with  redoubled  violence.  The 
soldiers,  detesting  the  senate  and  the  people, 
despised  the  weakness  of  a  prince,  who  wanted 
either  the  spirit  or  the  power  to  command  the  obe- 
dience of  his  subjects.' 

„,  ,       After  the  tyrant's  death,  his  formid- 

DiscoDtent  of  ^ 

the  pnttorian     able   army   had   acknowledged,    from 

StliTQS 

necessity  rather  than  from  choice,  the 
authority  of  Maximus,  who  transported  himself 
without  delay  to  the  camp  before  Aquileia.  As 
soon  as  he  had  received  their  oath  of  fidelitj',  he 
addressed  them  in  terms  full  of  mildness  and 
moderation ;  lamented,  rather  than  arraigned,  the 
wild  disorders  of  the  times,  and  assured  the  soldiers, 
that  of  all  their  past  conduct,  tlie  senate  would 
remember  only  their  generous  desertion  of  the 
tyrant,  and  their  voluntary  return  to  their  duty. 
Maximus  enforced  his  exhortations  by  a  liberal 
donative,  purified  the  camp  by  a  solemn  sacrifice  of 
expiation,  and  then  dismissed  the  legions  to  their 
several  provinces,  impressed,  as  he  hoped,  with  a 
lively  sense  of  gratitude  and  obedience*  But  no- 
thing could  reconcile  the  haughty  spirit  of  the 
praetorians.  They  attended  tlie  emperors  on  the 
memorable  day  of  their  public  entry  into  Rome  ; 
but  amidst  the  general  acclamations,  the  sullen 
dejected  countenance  of  the  guards  sulliciently 
declared  that  they  considered  themselves  as  the 
object,  rather  than  the  partners,  of  the  triumph. 
When  the  whole  body  was  united  in  their  camp, 
those  who  had  served  under  Alaxiniin,  and  those 
who  had  remained  at  Rome,  insensibly  communi- 

T  Herndian,  1.  viii.  p.  258.  «  Hernilian.  1.  viii.  p.  213. 

t  The  nU>ervation  Iiad  Iweii  made  imprudently  enough  in  the  aerla. 
matiotis  of  the  senate,  and  witli  re}r»ril  to  tlie  soldiers  it  carried  the 
appe.iraiiee  of  a  wanton  insult.     Hist.  August,  p.  170. 

n  Discordise  tacila;,  ct  quae  intelJigtrcntur  potius  qiumi  viderentur. 


cated  to  each  other  their  complaints  and  apprehen- 
sions., The  emperors  chosen  by  the  army  had 
perished  with  ignominy ;  those  elected  by  the  senate 
were  seated  on  the  throne.'  The  long  discord 
between  the  civil  and  military  powers  was  decided 
by  a  war,  in  which  the  former  had  obtained  a  com- 
plete victory.  The  soldiers  must  now  learn  a  new 
doctrine  of  submission  to  the  senate  ;  and  whatever 
clemency  was  afi'ected  by  that  politic  assembly, 
they  dreaded  a  slow  revenge,  coloured  by  the  name 
of  discipline,  and  justified  by  fair  pretences  of  the 
public  good.  But  their  fate  was  still  in  their  own 
hands  ;  and  if  they  had  courage  to  despise  the  vain 
terrors  of  an  impotent  republic,  it  was  easy  to  con- 
vince the  world,  that  those  who  were  masters  of  the 
arms,  were  masters  of  the  authority,  of  the  state. 

When  the  senate  elected  two  princes, 
it  is  probable  that,  besides  the  declar-  Maximus  and 
ed  reason  of  providing  for  the  various  '^''""""'• 
emergencies  of  peace  and  war,  they  were  actuated 
by  the  secret  desire  of  weakening  by  division  the 
despotism  of  the  supreme  magistrate.  Their  policy 
was  eflectual,  but  it  proved  fatal  both  to  their 
emperors  and  to  themselves.  The  jealousy  of  power 
was  soon  exasperated  by  the  diflerence  of  character. 
Maximus  despised  Balbinus  as  a  luxurious  noble, 
and  was  in  his  turn  disdained  by  his  colleague  as 
an  obscure  soldier.  Their  silent  discord  was  under- 
stood rather  than  seen  ;"  but  the  mutual  con.scious- 
ness  prevented  them  from  uniting  in  any  vigorous 
measures  of  defence  against  their  common  enemies 
of  the  prwtorian  camp.  The  whole  city  was  em- 
ployed in  the  Capitoline  games,  and  the  emperors 
were  left  almost  alone  in  the  palace.  On  a  sudden 
they  were  alarmed  by  the  approach  of  a  D  238 
a  troop  of  desperate  assassins.  Igno-  ••"'>'  'S- 
rant  of  each  other's  situation  or  designs,  for  they 
already  Occupied  very  distant  apartments,  afraid  to 
give  or  to  receive  assistance,  they  wasted  the  im- 
portant moments  in  idle  debates  and  fruitless 
recriminations.  The  arrival  of  the  guards  put  an 
end  to  the  vain  strife.  They  seized  on  these  em- 
perors of  the  senate,  for  such  they  called  them  with 
malicious  contempt,  stripped  them  of  their  garments, 
and  dragged  them  in  insolent  triumph  through  the 
streets  of  Rome,  with  a  design  of  infiicting  a  slow 
and  cruel  death  on  these  unfortunate  princes.  The 
fear  of  a  rescue  from  the  faithful  (Jermans  of  the 
imperial  guards,  shortened  their  tortures;  and  their 
bodies,  mangled  with  a  thousand  wounds,  were 
left  exposed  to  the  insults  or  to  the  pity  of  the 
populace.' 

In  the  space  of  a   few  months,  si.v   „, 

,      '  ,.  ,        ,  ,      The  third  Gor. 

princes  had   been  cut  oil   by  the  sword,  dian  remains  sole 

Gordian,    who   had    already   received  '"'l'"^''- 

the  title  of  Csesar,  was  the  only  person  that  occurred 

to  the  soldiers  as  proper  to  fill  the  vacant  throne.-' 


ffist  ^ii<!ii,il.  p.  170.  This  well  chosen  expression  is  probably  stolen 
from  some  better  writer. 

X  Hcrodian.  I.  viii.  p  287,  208. 

y  Quia  non  aliu.s  erat  in  prascnti,  is  the  expression  of  the  ..Vugustan 
History. 
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They  carrii-d  liim  to  tlie  cnmp,  and  unanimously 
saluted  liiiu  Augustus  and  Knipcror.  Mis  iianu' 
was  dear  to  tlit-  sonate  and  people  ;  liis  tender  aj^e 
proniisedalonjrinii)unityof  military  licence;  and  the 
submission  of  Rome  and  tlic  provinces  to  the  choice 
of  the  pnetorian  jjuards,  saved  the  republic,  at  the 
expense  indeed  of  its  freedom  and  dignity,  from  the 
horrors  of  a  new  civil  war  in  the  heart  of  the  capital.' 
I„nnr.nr,-a„dvir.  As  the  tliinl  Cordian  was  only  nine- 
tucs  of  (iordijii.  (pg^  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  the  liistory  of  his  life,  were  it  known  to  us 
with  greater  accuracy  than  it  really  is,  would  con- 
tain little  more  than  the  account  of  his  education, 
and  the  conduct  of  the  ministers,  who  by  turns 
abused  or  guided  the  simplicity  of  his  unexpe- 
rienced youth.  Immediately  after  his  accession, 
he  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  mother's  eunuchs,  that 
pernicious  vermin  of  the  East,  who,  since  the  days 
of  Elagabalus,  had  infested  the  Roman  palace.  ]{y 
the  artful  conspiracy  of  these  wretches,  an  impene- 
trable veil  was  drawn  between  an  innocent  prince 
and  his  oppressed  subjects,  the  virtuous  disposition 
of  Gordian  was  deceived,  and  the  honours  of  the 
empire  sold  without  his  knowledge,  though  in  a 
very  public  manner,  to  the  most  worthless  of  man- 
kind. We  are  ignorant  by  what  fortunate  accident 
the  emperor  escaped  from  this  ignominious  slavery, 
and  devolved  his  confidence  on  a  minister,  whose 
wise  counsels  had  no  object  except  the  glory  of  his 
sovereign  and  the  happiness  of  the  people.  It 
should   seem  that   love  and  learning 

A.  D.  240.  .  ,  ,»...,  ^      .1        c  r 

Adniiiiisiration  introduced  Misithcus  to  the  iavour  ot 
ofMisiiheus.  Gordian.  The  young  prince  married 
the  daughter  of  his  master  of  rhetoric,  and  pro- 
moted his  father-in-law  to  the  first  offices  of  the 
empire.  Two  admirable  letters  that  passed  between 
them  are  still  extant.  The  minister,  with  the  con- 
scious dignity  of  virtue,  congratulates  Gordian  that 
he  is  delivered  from  the  tyranny  of  the  eunuchs," 
and  still  more  that  he  is  sensible  of  his  deliverance. 
The  emperor  acknowledges,  with  an  amiable  con- 
fusion, the  errors  of  his  past  conduct  ;  and  laments, 
with  singular  propriety,  the  misfortune  of  a  monarch, 
from  whom  a  venal  tribe  of  courtiers  perpetually 
labour  to  conceal  the  truth.'' 

The  Persian  war,  The  life  of  Misitlieus  had  been  spent 
A.  V.  242.  in  the  profession  of  letters,  not  of  arms; 
yet  such  was  the  versatile  genius  of  tliat  great  man, 
that,  when  he  was  appointed  pr;utorian  pra>fect,  he 
discharged   the  military   duties  of  his  place   with 

I  Quintius  Curtias  (I.  x.  c.  9.)  pijrs  an  clegrant  compliroeiit  lo  Uie 
emperor  of  the  (lily,  for  having,  by  liis  happy  acrewion.  extinlrnished 
so  maijy  firebraiKls.  sheattied  so  many  swords,  and  put  an  end  lo  the 
evils  of  a  divided  Kovfrnrnenl.  After  weicliing  witli  attention  every 
word  of  the  pavage,  I  am  of  opinion,  tliat  it  suits  litttcr  with  the 
elevation  of  Gordian,  than  wiUi  any  other  period  of  the  Roman  History. 
In  that  case,  it  may  serve  to  decide  the  age  of  Uuintius  Curtiu.s.  Those 
who  place  him  under  the  first  CiEsars,  argne  from  llu!  purity  of  his 
.style,  hilt  are  cmliarrassi'd  by  the  silence  of  Uuintilian,  in  his  accurate 
Ii>t  of  Koman  historians. 

«  Hist.  August,  p.  Iiil.  From  some  hints  in  the  two  letters,  I  should 
expect  that  the  eunuehs  were  not  expelled  the  palace,  witliout  some 
degree  of  gentle  violence,  and  that  the  young  fJordian  rather  ap|irovcd 
of,  than  consented  to,  their  disgrace. 

b  Diixit  iixorem  filiam  Misithei,  qiicm  causa  eloquentice  dignum 
parcnlela  sua  piitavit ;  et  pra-nctiim  statim  fecit;  post  quod,  lion 
puerile  jam  et  contemptibilc  viilebaliir  inipcrinm. 

c  Hist.  August,  p.  IC2.     Aurclius  Victor.     I'orphyrius  in  Vit.  I'lotin. 
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vigour  and  ability.  The  Persians  had  invaded 
Mesopotamia,  and  threatened  Antioch.  By  the 
persuasion  of  his  falhcr-in-law,  tlic  young  emperor 
(piitted  the  luxury  of  Home,  opened,  for  the  last 
time  recorded  in  history,  the  temple  of  Janus,  and 
marched  in  person  into  the  East.  t)n  his  approach 
with  a  great  army,  the  Persians  withdrew  their 
garrisons  from  the  cities  which  they  had  already 
taken,  and  retired  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Tigris. 
Gordian  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  announcing  to  the 
senate  the  first  success  of  his  arms,  which  he 
ascribed  with  a  becoming  modesty  and  gratitude  to 
the  wisdom  of  liis  father  and  praifcct.  During  the 
whole  expedition,  .Misithcus  watched  over  the 
safety  and  discipline  of  the  army  ;  whilst  he  pre- 
vented their  dangerous  murmurs  by  maintaining  a 
regular  plenty  in  the  camp,  and  by  establishing 
ample  magazines  of  vinegar,  bacon,  straw,  barley, 
and  wheat,  in  all  the  cities  of  the  frontier. <•  But 
the  prosperity  of  Gordian  expired  with  Misitlieus, 
who  died  of  a  (lux,  not  without  very  strong  suspi- 
cions of  poison.  Philip,  his  successor  a.  D.  2«3, 
in  the  pr;cfceture,  was  an  Arab  by  A'"  "f  l-h.lip. 
birth,  and  consequently,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his 
life,  a  robber  by  profession.  His  rise,  from  so  ob- 
scure a  station,  to  the  first  dignities  of  the  empire, 
seems  to  prove  that  he  was  a  bold  and  able  leader. 
But  his  boldness  prompted  him  to  aspire  to  the 
throne,  and  his  abilities  were  employed  to  supplant, 
not  to  serve,  his  indulgent  master.  The  minds  of 
the  soldiers  were  irritated  by  an  artificial  scarcity, 
created  by  his  contrivance,  in  the  camp  ;  and  the 
distress  of  the  army  was  attributed  to  the  youth  and 
incapacity  of  the  prince.  It  is  not  in  our  power  to 
trace  the  successive  steps  of  the  secret  conspiracy 
and   open  sedition,  which   were  at  length  fatal  to 

Gordian.      A    sepulchral    monument    „    , 

'  Murder  of  Gor- 

was   erected   to   his   memory   on    the         in 

spof  where  he  was  killed,  near  the 
conflux  of  the  Euphrates  with  the  little  river 
Aboras.^  The  fortunate  Philip,  raised  to  the  em- 
pire by  the  votes  of  the  soldiers,  found  a  ready 
obedience  from  the  senate  and  the  provinces.' 

We  cannot  forbear  transcribing  the  Form  of  a  mill, 
ingenious,  though  somewhat  fanciful,  laryrepubiic. 
description,  which  a  celebrated  writer  of  our  own 
times  has  traced  of  the  military  government  of  the 
Roman  empire.  "  What  in  that  age  was  called  the 
Roman  cmpiie,  was  only  an  irregular  republic,  not 
unlike    the   aristocracy s    of   Algiers,"    where   the 

ap.  Fabricium,  Bililioth  Gra>c.  I.  ir  c.  36.  The  philosopher  Plotinus 
accompanied  the  army,  prompted  by  the  love  of  knowledge,  and  by  the 
hope  of  penetrating  as  far  as  India.  „  ^  .. 

d  About  twenty  miles  from  the  liUle  town  of  Circesium,  on  the 
frontier  of  the  two  eiii|iires.  .        .  ,  j 

.■  The  insrription  (which  contained  a  very  singular  pun)  was  erased 
by  the  order  of  l.icinius,  who  claimed  some  degree  of  relationship  to 
Philip  {Hist.  Augusl.  p.  165.)j  but  the  tumulus  or  mound  of  earth 
which  formed  the  sepulchre,  still  subsisted  in  Uie  time  of  Julian,  bee 
Aniniian.  Marcellin.  xxiii.  .').  ^      .  ,. ,        . 

f  Aurclius  Victor.  Eutrop.  ix.  2.  Orosius,  vn.  20.  Aramianm 
Marcellinus,  xxiii.  i.  Zosimus,  I.  i.  p.  lU.  Philip,  who  was  a  native 
of  Bostra,  was  about  forty  years  of  age 

e  Can  the  epithet  of  Ariatacracn  be  applied,  with  any  propriety,  to 
the  government  of  Algiers'  Every  military  government  Hoats  between 
the  extremes  of  absolute  monarchy  and  wild  democracy, 

h  The  railiUry  republic  of  the  Mamalukes  iu  Lgypt,  would  have 
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militia,  possessed  of  the  sovereignty,  creates  and 
deposes  a  magistrate,  who  is  styled  a  Dey.  Per- 
haps, indeed,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule, 
that  a  military  government  is,  in  some  respects, 
more  republican  than  monarchical.  Nor  can  it  be 
said  that  the  soldiers  only  partook  of  the  govern- 
ment by  their  disobedience  and  rebellions.  The 
speeches  made  to  them  by  the  emperors,  were  they 
not  at  length  of  the  same  nature  as  those  formerly 
pronounced  to  the  people  by  the  consuls  and  the 
tribunes  .'  And  although  the  armies  had  no  regular 
place  or  forms  of  assembly  ;  though  their  debates 
were  short,  their  action  sudden,  and  their  resolves 
seldom  the  result  of  cool  reflection,  did  they  not 
dispose,  with  absolute  sway,  of  the  public  fortune? 
What  was  the  emperor,  except  the  minister  of  a 
violent  government,  elected  for  the  private  benefit 
of  the  soldiers  ? 

"  When  the  army  had  elected  Philip,  who  was 
praetorian  pra-fect  to  the  third  Gordian,  the  latter 
demanded,  that  he  might  remain  sole  emperor  ;  he 
was  unable  to  obtain  it.  He  requested  that  the 
power  might  be  equally  divided  between  them  ;  the 
army  would  not  listen  to  bis  speech.  He  consented 
to  be  degraded  to  the  rank  of  Caesar ;  the  favour 
was  refused  him.  He  desired,  at  least,  he  might 
be  appointed  pra-torian  praefect ;  his  prayer  was 
rejected.  Finally,  he  pleaded  for  his  life.  The 
army,  in  these  several  judgments,  exercised  the  su- 
preme magistracy."  According  to  the  historian, 
whose  doubtful  narrative  the  president  De  Montes- 
quieu has  adopted,  Philip,  who,  during  the  whole 
transaction,  had  preserved  a  sullen  silence,  was  in- 
clined to  spare  the  innocent  life  of  his  benefactor  ; 
till,  recollecting  that  his  innocence  might  excite  a 
dangerous  compassion  in  the  Roman  world,  he 
commanded,  without  regard  to  his  suppliant  cries. 


spire  the  superstitious  mind  with  deep  and  solemn 
reverence.  The  long  interval  between  them'  ex- 
ceeded the  term  of  human  life  ;  and  as  none  of 
the  spectators  had  already  seen  them,  none  could 
flatter  themselves  with  the  expectation  of  beholding 
them  a  second  time.  The  mystic  sacrifices  were 
performed,  during  three  nights,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tyber;  and  the  Campus  Martins  resounded  with 
music  and  dances,  and  was  illuminated  with  innu- 
merable lamps  and  torches.  Slaves  and  strangers 
were  excluded  from  any  participation  in  these  na- 
tional ceremonies.  A  chorus  of  twenty-seven  youths, 
and  as  many  virgins,  of  noble  families,  and  whose 
parents  were  both  alive,  implored  the  propitious 
gods  in  favour  of  the  present,  and  for  the  hope  of 
the  rising  generation  ;  requesting,  in  religious 
hymns,  that,  according  to  the  faith  of  their  ancient 
oracles,  they  would  still  maintain  the  virtue,  the 
felicity,  and  the  empire  of  the  Roman  people." 
The  magnificence  of  Philip's  shows  and  entertain- 
ments dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  multitude.  The 
devout  were  employed  in  the  rites  of  superstition, 
w  hilst  the  reflecting  few  revolved  in  their  anxious 
minds  the  past  history  and  the  future  fate  of  the 
empire. 

Since  Romulus,  with  a  small  band  of  Dgj|,„j„f,|,j  j^^ 
shepherds  and  outlaws,  fortified  him-  "•^n  empire, 
self  on  the  hills  near  the  Tyber,  ten  centuries  had 
already  elapsed."  During  the  four  first  ages,  the 
Romans,  in  the  laborious  school  of  poverty,  had 
acquired  the  virtues  of  war  and  government  :  by 
the  vigorous  exertion  of  those  virtues,  and  by  the 
assistance  of  fortune,  they  had  obtained,  in  the 
course  of  the  three  succeeding  centuries,  an  absolute 
empire  over  many  countries  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa.  The  last  three  hundred  years  had  been 
consumed  in  apparent  prosperity  and  internal  de- 


that  he  should  be  seized,  stript,  and  led  away  to  in-  ',  cline.     The   nation  of  soldiers,   magistrates,    and 


stant  death.     After  a  moment's  pause  the  inhuman 

sentence  was  executed.' 

_  .      ^„^.,.         On    his    return   from    the    East  to 

Reign  of  Phihp.  r»,  ... 

Rome,  Philip,  desirous  of  obliterating 

the  memory  of  his  crimes,  and  of  captivating  the 

affections  of   the  people,   solemnized  the   secular 

games  with  infinite  pomp  and  magnificence.     Since 

their  institution  or  revival  by  Augustus  %  they  had 

been  celebrated  by  Claudius,  by  Domitian,  and  by 

Severus,  and  were  now  renewed  the  fifth  time,  on 

the  accomplishment  of  the  full  period  of  a  thousand 

years  from  the  foundation  of  Rome. 

circumstance    of    the    secular 


Secular  games, 

A.  D.  248.  April  Every 

games  was  skilfully  adapted   to   in- 


rfforded  M.  de  Montesquieu  (see  Considerations  sur  la  Grandeur  et  la 
Decadence  des  Romains,  c,  16  )  a  jusler  and  more  noblp  parallel 

■  The  Augustan  History  (p.  163,  Iftl.)  cannot,  in  this  instance  be 
reconciled  with  itself  or  inth  probability.  How  eonld  Philip  condemn 
ns  predecessor,  and  yet  consecrate  bis  memory !  How  could  he  order 
hu  public  execution,  and  yet,  in  his  letters  to  the  senate,  exculpate 
himsell  from  the  guilt  of  bis  death?  Philip,  thouL-h  an  ambitious 
usurner,  was  by  no  means  a  mad  tyrant.  Some  cbronolorical  dilKcul. 
ties  have  likewise  been  discovered  by  the  nice  eyes  of  Tilleraont  and 
muralon,  in  this  supposed  association  of  Philip  to  the  empire. 

k  The  account  of  the  last  supposed  celebration,  Ihougii  in  an  en. 
lightened  period  of  history,  was  so  very  doubtful  and  obscure,  that  the 
alternative  seems  not  doubtful.  When  the  popish  jubilees,  the  copy 
of  the  Kcular  games,  were  invented  by  Boniface  Vlll.  the  crafty  pope 


legislators,  who  composed  the  thirty-five  tribes  of 
the  Roman  people,  was  dissolved  into  the  common 
mass  of  mankind,  and  confounded  with  the  millions 
of  servile  provincials,  who  had  received  the  name, 
without  adopting  the  spirit,  of  Romans.  A  merce- 
nary army,  levied  among  the  subjects  and  barbarians 
of  the  frontier,  was  the  only  order  of  men  who  pre- 
served and  abused  their  independence.  By  their 
tumultuary  election,  a  Syrian,  a  Goth,  or  an  .\rab, 
was  exalted  to  the  throne  of  Rome,  and  invested 
with  despotic  power  over  the  concjuests  and  over 
the  country  of  the  Scipios. 

The  limits  of  the  Roman  empire  still  extended 
from  the  Western  Ocean  to  the  Tigris,  and  from 


pretended  that  he  only  revived  an  ancient  institution.  See  M.  le  Chais 
Leltrcs  sur  les  .Inbiles. 

I  Either  of  a  hundred,  or  a  liunilred  and  ten  years.  Varro  and  Livy 
a(in|ited  the  former  opinion,  liut  Ilic  inlaliible  authority  of  the  Sibyl 
con.sccrated  the  l.itter,  (Ceusorinus  de  Die  Natal-  c.  17.)  The  empen)r.s 
Claudius  and  Philip,  however,  did  not  treat  the  oracle  with  implicit 
respect. 

m  The  idea  of  the  secular  games  is  best  understood  from  the  poem  of 
Horace,  and  the  description  of  Zoyimus,  I.  ii.  p.  167.  4.;c. 

D  The  received  calculation  of  Varro  .issigus  to  tlie  foundation  of 
Home  an  sera  that  corresponds  with  the  754th  year  het'ore  Christ,  liut 
so  little  is  the  chronology  of  Home  to  be  dev>ended  on,  in  the  more  early 
ages,  that  Sir  Isaac  Newton  has  brought  the  same  event  as  low  as  the 
year  627. 
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Mount  Atlas  to  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube.  To 
the  undisccrnins  eye  of  tlie  vulgar,  I'liilip  appeared 
anion;iri'h  no  less  powerful  than  Hadrian  or  Augus- 
tus had  I'oruierly  been.  The  t'orni  was  still  the  same. 
but  the  animating  health  and  vigour  were  (led. 
The  industry  of  the  people  was  discouraged  and 
exhausted  by  a  long  .series  of  oppression.  The  dis- 
cipline of  the  legions,  which  alone,  after  the  ex- 
tinction of  every  other  virtue,  had  propped  tlie 
greatness  of  the  state,  was  corrupted  by  the  andji- 
tion,  or  relaxed  by  the  weakness,  of  tlie  emperors. 
The  strength  of  the  frontiers,  which  had  always 
consisted  in  arms  rather  than  in  fortilieations,  was 
insensibly  undermined  ;  and  the  fairest  provinces 
were  left  exposed  to  the  rapaciousness  or  ambition 
of  the  barbarians,  who  soon  discovered  the  decline 
of  the  Roman  empire. 


CHAP.  vin. 

Of  the  state  of  Persia   after  the  restoration  of  the 
monarchy  by  A  rtaxerxes. 

^,   ,    .    .       ,  Whenever  Tacitus  indulges  himself 

The  barbarians  of  .  .  ^     , 

the  East  and  ofin  thosc  beautilul  episodes,  in  which 
lie  relates  some  domestic  transaction 
of  the  Germans  or  of  the  Parthians,  bis  principal 
object  is  to  relieve  the  attention  of  the  reader  from 
a  uniform  scene  of  vice  and  misery.  From  the 
reign  of  Augustus  to  the  time  of  Alexander  Severus, 
the  enemies  of  Rome  were  in  her  bosom — the 
tyrants,  and  the  soldiers  ;  and  her  prosperity  had  a 
very  distant  and  feeble  interest  in  the  revolutions 
that  might  happen  beyond  the  Rhine  and  the 
Euphrates.  But  when  the  military  order  had  level- 
led, in  wild  anarchy,  the  power  of  the  prince,  the 
laws  of  the  senate,  and  even  the  discipline  of  the 
camp,  the  barbarians  of  the  North  and  of  the  East, 
wlio  had  long  hovered  on  the  frontier,  boldly  at- 
tacked tlie  ])rovinccsof  a  declining  monarchy.  Their 
vexatious  inroads  were  cliangcd  into  forniidablc 
irruptions,  and,  after  a  long  vicissitude  of  mutual 
calamities,  many  tribes  of  the  victorious  invaders 
established  themselves  in  the  provinces  of  the  Ro- 
man empire.  To  obtain  a  clearer  knowledge  of 
these  great  events,  we  shall  endeavour  to  form  a 
previous  idea  of  the  character,  forces,  and  designs 
of  those  nations  who  avenged  tlie  cause  of  Hanni- 
bal and  Mithridates. 

Revolutions  of      I"  ^^'^  """'•^  •^a'  '>'  ^^cs  of  the  world, 

Asia.         whilst  the  forest  that  covered  Europe 

afforded  a  retreat  to  a  few  wandering  savages,  the 

inhabitants  of  Asia  were  already  collected  into  po- 

«  An  anricnt  chronolopist  quoted  by  Velli-in*  Patercubis  (\.  i.  c.  C  ) 
observe*,  that  the  A8s%'riaiis,  the  Medt-s,  the  Persians,  and  the  Maredu- 
nians,  reiifned  t>ver  Asia  one  lhon^;uld  nine  hundred  and  nincty-tive 
\ears,  from  the  aceession  of  Ninils  to  the  defeat  of  Antiochus  by  the 
lloinans.  As  the  latter  of  these  (jreat  events  liappened  289  years  before 
Christ,  the  former  may  be  plaecd  2184  years  before  the  same  lera.  Ttie 
Astronomical  Observations,  found  at  Babylon  by  Alexander,  went  fifty 
years  hiuher. 

b  In  the  live  hundred  and  thirty.ei;:lith  year  of  the  aera  of  Seleucus. 
See  Ai^thias,  I.  ii.  p.  t>3.  Tins  great  event  (such  is  the  carelessness  of 
the  Orientals)  is  placed  by  Eutychius  ashigli  as  Ihc  tenth  year  of  Com. 


pulous  cities,  and  reduced  under  extensive  empires, 
the  scat  of  the  arts,  of  luxury,  and  of  despotism. 
The  Assyrians  reigned  over  the  Kast,"  till  the  sceptre 
of  Nihus  and  Semiramis  diopt  from  the  hands  of 
their  enervated  successors.  The  Medes  and  the 
Babylonians  divided  their  power,  and  were  them- 
selves swallowed  up  in  the  monarchy  of  the  Per- 
sians, whose  arms  could  not  be  confined  within  the 
narrow  limits  of  Asia.  Followed,  as  it  is  said,  by 
two  millions  of  men,  Xerxes,  the  descendant  of 
('yrus,  invaded  Greece.  Thirty  thousand  soldiers, 
under  the  command  of  Alexander,  the  son  of  Philip, 
who  was  intrusted  by  the  Greeks  with  their  glory 
and  revenge,  were  sufficient  to  subdue  Persia.  The 
princes  of  the  house  of  Seleucus  usurped  and  lost 
the  ^Macedonian  command  over  tlie  East.  About 
the  same  time  that,  by  an  ignominious  treaty,  they 
resigned  to  the  Romans  the  country  on  this  side 
Mount  Taurus,  tliey  were  driven  by  the  Parthians, 
an  obscure  horde  of  Scythian  origin,  from  all  the 
provinces  of  Upper  Asia.  The  formidable  power 
of  the  Parthians,  which  spread  from  India  to  the 
frontiers  of  Syria,  was  in  its  turn  subverted  by 
Ardshir,  or  Arta.xerxes  ;  the  founder  of  a  new 
dynasty,  which,  under  the  name  of  Sassanides, 
governed  Persia,  till  the  invasion  of  the  Arabs. 
This  great  revolution,  whose  fatal  influence  was 
soon  experienced  by  the  Romans,  happened  in  the 
fourth  year  of  Alexander  Severus,  two  hundred  and 
twenty-six  years  after  the  Christian  sera.'' 

Artaxerxes  had  served  with  great    „,   „     . 

^  The  Persian  mo- 

reputation  in  the  armies  of  Artaban,  narrhy  restored 
the  last  king  of  the  Parthians,  and  it 
appears  that  he  was  driven  into  exile  and  rebel- 
lion by  royal  ingratitude,  the  customary  reward  for 
superior  merit.  His  birth  was  obscure,  and  the 
obscurity  equally  gave  room  to  the  aspersions  of  bis 
enemies,  and  the  (lattery  of  his  adherents.  If  we 
credit  the  scandal  of  the  former,  Artaxerxes  sprang 
from  the  illegitimate  commerce  of  a  tanner's  wife 
with  a  common  soldier.''  The  latter  represent  him 
as  descended  from  a  branch  of  the  ancient  kings  of 
Persia,  though  time  and  misfortune  had  gradually 
reduced  his  ancestors  to  the  bumble  station  of 
private  citizens.''  As  the  lineal  heir  of  the  monarchy , 
he  asserted  his  right  to  the  throne,  and  challenged 
the  noble  task  of  delivering  the  Persians  from  the 
opi)ression  under  which  they  groaned  above  live 
centuries  since  the  death  of  Darius.  The  Parthians 
were  defeated  in  three  great  battles.  In  the  last  of 
these  their  king  Artaban  was  slain,  and  the  spirit  of 
the  nation  was  for  ever  broken.'  The  authority  of 
Artaxerxes  was  solemnly  acknowledged  in  a  great 
assembly  held  at  Balch  in  Khorasan.  Two  younger 

modus ;  and  by  Moses  of  Chorene,  as  low  as  the  reii;n  of  Philip. 
Ammiainis  Mareellinus  hiis  so  servilely  copied  (xxiii.  6.)  his  ancient 
materials,  which  are  indeed  very  good,  that  be  describes  the  family  of 
tlie  Arsaeides  as  still  sealed  on  the  Persian  throne  in  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century. 

c  The  tanner's  name  was  Babcc;  the  soldier's.  Sasiian  r  from  the 
former  Artaxerxes  obtained  the  surname  of  Babe;^an,  from  the  latter  all 
his  descendants  have  been  styled  Sassanides. 

d  D'llerhelot,  Bibliothe(|ue  Orientale.     Ardshir. 

e  Dion  Cassius,  I.  Ixxx.  Herodian,  1.  vi.  p.  207.  Abulpharagius 
Dynast,  p.  80. 
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branches  of  the  rojal  house  of  Arsaces  were  con- 
founded among-  the  prostrate  satraps.  A  third, 
more  mindful  of  ancient  grandeur  than  of  present 
necessity,  attempted  to  retire,  with  a  numerous 
train  of  vassals,  towards  their  kinsman,  the  king  of 
Armenia ;  but  this  little  army  of  deserters  was  in- 
tercepted, and  cut  off,  by  the  vigilance  of  the  con- 
queror,' who  boldly  assumed  the  double  diadem, 
and  the  title  of  King  of  kings,  which  had  been 
cnjoj-ed  by  his  predecessor.  But  these  pompous 
titles,  instead  of  gratifying  the  vanity  of  the  Per- 
sian, served  only  to  admonish  him  of  his  duty,  and  to 
inflame  in  his  soul  the  ambition  of  restoring,  in  their 
full  splendour,  the  religion  and  empire  of  Cyrus. 
„  ,      ..       ,       I.  During    the    long    servitude   of 

ReformattoD  of  '^  °  , 

the  Magian reli-   Persia   under   the    Macedonian    and 
^°  ■  the   Parthian    yoke,    the    nations   of 

Europe  and  Asia  had  mutually  adopted  and  cor- 
rupted each  other's  superstitions.     The  Arsacides, 
indeed,   practised  the  worship  of  the  Magi ;    but 
they  disgraced  and  polluted  it  with  a  various  mix- 
ture of  foreign  idolatry.    The  memory  of  Zoroaster, 
the  ancient  prophet  and  philosopher  of  the  Per- 
sians.s  was  still  revered  in  the  East ;  but  the  obso- 
lete and  mysterious  language,  in  which  the  Zen- 
davesta  was  composed, ''  opened  a  field  of  dispute 
to  seventy  sects,  who  variously  explained  the  fun- 
damental doctrines  of  their  religion,  and  were  all 
indifferently  derided  by  a  crowd  of  infidels,  who 
rejected  the  divine   mission  and  miracles   of  the 
prophet.     To   suppress  the    idolaters,    reunite  the 
schismatics,  and  confute  the  unbelievers,   by  the 
infallible  decision  of  a  general  council,  the  pious 
Artaxerxes  summoned  the  Magi  from  all  parts  of 
his  dominions.     These  priests,  who   had   so   long 
sighed  in  contempt  and  obscurity,  obeyed  the  wel- 
come summons  ;  and  on  the  appointed  day  appear- 
ed, to  the  number  of  about  eighty  thousand.     But 
as  the  debates  of  so  tumultuous  an  assembly  could 
not  have  been  directed  by  the  authority  of  reason, 
or  influenced  by  the  art  of  policy,  the  Persian  synod 
was   reduced,   by   successive   operations,   to   forty 
thousand,  to  four  thousand,    to   four  hundred,   to 
forty,  and  at  last  to  seven  Magi,  the  most  respected 
for  their  learning  and  piety.     One  of  these,  Erda- 
viraph,  a  young  but  holy  prelate,  received  from  the 
hands  of  his  brethren  three    cups  of  soporiferous 
wine.     He  drank  them  off,  and  instantly  fell  into 
a  long  and  profound  sleep.     As  soon  as  he  waked, 
he  related  to  the  king  and  to  the  believing  multi- 
tude, his  journey  to  heaven,  and  his  intimate  con- 
ferences with  the  Deity.     Every  doubt  was  silenced 
by  this  supernatural  evidence  ;  and  the  articles  of 
the  faith  of  Zoroaster  were  fixed  with  equal  au- 

f  See  Moses  Chorenensis,  I.  ii.  c.  65—71. 

p  Hyde  and  Prideaux,  working  up  the  Persian  legends  and  their 
own  conjectures  into  a  very  afireeable  story,  represent  Zoroaster  as  a 
contemporary  of  Darius  Hystaspes.  But  it  is  suttirient  to  observe, 
that  the  Greek  writers,  who  lived  almost  in  the  age  of  Darius,  agree  iti 
placing  the  a^ra  of  Zoroaster  many  hundred,  or  even  tlnkusand,  years, 
before  their  own  time.  The  judiciouscriticism  of  IVIr.  Moyle  perceived^ 
and  mauitaincd  against  his  uncle  Or.  Prideaux,  the  antiquity  of  the 
Persian  prophet.     See  his  work,  vol.  ii. 

k  That  ancient  idiom  was  called  the  Xeiid.    The  language  of  the  j 
commentary,  the   Pehlvi,   though  much    more  modern,   has  ceased  ' 


thority  and  precision.'  A  short  delineation  of  that 
celebrated  system  will  be  found  useful,  not  only  to 
display  the  character  of  the  Persian  nation,  but  to 
illustrate  many  of  their  most  important  transac- 
tions, both  in  peace  and  war,  with  the  Roman 
empire.'' 
The  greatand  fundamental  article  of   „    .      ,,    , 

Persian  theolo- 
the  system,  was  the  celebrated  doctrine    gy;  twoprinci- 

of  the  two  principles  ;  a  bold  and  inju-    ''  ''' 
dicious  attempt  of  Eastern  philosophy  to  reconcile 
the  existence  of  moral  and  physical  evil,   with   the 
attributes  of  a  beneficent  Creator  and  Governor  of 
the  world.     The  first  and  original  Being,  in  whom, 
or  by  whom,  the  universe  exists,  is  denominated  in 
the  writings  of  Zoroaster,    Tima   without   bounds ; 
but  it  must  be  confessed,  that  this  infinite  substance 
seems  rather  a  metaphysical  abstraction  of  the  mind, 
than  a  real  object  endowed  with  self-consciousness, 
or  possessed  of  moral   perfections.     From   either 
the  blind,  or  the  intelligent  operation  of  this  infi- 
nite Time,  which  bears  but  too  near  an  atfinity  with 
the  chaos  of  the  Greeks,   the  two  secondary   but 
active  principles  of  the   universe,   were   from   all 
eternity  produced,  Ormusd  and  Ahriman,  each  of 
them  possessed  of  the  powers  of  creation,  but  each 
disposed,  by  bis  invariable  nature,  to  exercise  them 
with  different  designs.     The   principle  of  good  is 
eternally   absorbed  in  light :  the  principle  of  evil 
eternally   buried  in  darkness.     The  wise  benevo- 
lence of  Ormusd  formed   man  capable  of  virtue, 
and  abundantly  provided  his  fair  habitation  with 
the  materials  of  happiness.     By  his  vigilant  pro- 
vidence, the  motion  of  the  planets,  the  order  of  the 
seasons,  and  the  temperate  mixture  of  the  elements, 
are   preserved.     But  the   malice   of  Ahriman  has 
long   since    pierced    Ormusd's   etjg ;    or,    in    other 
words,    has   violated    the   harmony   of  his   Morks. 
Since  that  fatal  irruption,  the  most  minute  articles 
of  good  and  evil  are  intimately  intermingled  and 
agitated  together  ;  the  rankest  poisons  spring  up 
amidst  the   most  salutary  plants ;  deluges,  earth- 
quakes, and  conflagrations,  attest  the   conflict  of 
Nature,  and  the  little  world  of  man  is  perpetually- 
shaken  by  vice  and  misfortune.     Whilst  the  rest  of 
human  kind  are  led  away  captives  in  the  chains  of 
their  infernal   enemy,  the    faithful    Persian   alone 
reserves  his  religious  adoration  for  his  friend  and 
protector  Ormusd,  and  fights  under  his  banner  of 
light,  in  the  full  confidence  that  he  shall,  in  the 
last  day,  share  the  glory  of  his  triumph.     At  that 
decisive  period,  the  enlightened  wisdom  of  good- 
ness will  render  the  power  of  Ormusd  superior  to 
the  furious  malice  of  his  rival.     Ahriman  and  his 
followers,  disarmed  and   subdued,   will  sink  into 

many  ages  ago  to  be  a  living  tongue.  This  fact  alone  (if  it  is  allowed 
as  authentic)  sutliciently  warrants  the  antiquity  of  those  writings, 
which  M.  d'Aiiquetil  has  brought  into  Europe,  and  translated  iuto 
rrcnch. 

i  Hyde  de  Religionc  vetcrum  Pers,  c.  21. 

k  I  have  principally  drawn  this  account  from  the  Zcudavesta  of  M. 
d'Anquetil,  and  the  Sadder,  subjoined  to  Dr.  Hyde's  treatise.  It  must, 
however,  he  conlcssed,  that  the  studied  obscurity  of  a  prophet,  the 
figurative  style  of  the  Eiist,  and  the  deceitful  medium  of  a  French  or 
Latin  version,  may  have  betrayed  us  iuto  error  and  heresy,  in  Uii* 
abridgment  of  Persian  theology. 
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their  native  darkness  ;  and  virtue  will  maintain  tlic 
eternal  peace  and  harmony  olthc  universe.' 

noli-ious  Thelheolosyof/oioasterwasdarkly 

wur»in|).  comprehended  hy  iorei^ners,  and  even 
hy  tlie  I'ar  greater  number  of  his  disciples  ;  hut  the 
niost  careless  observers  were  struck  with  the  philo- 
sophic simplicity  of  the  Persian  worship,  "  That 
people."  says  Herodotus."'  "  rejects  the  use  of  tem- 
ples, of  altars,  and  of  statues,  and  smiles  at  the 
folly  of  those  nations,  who  ima-ine  that  the  gods 
are  sprung  from,  or  bear  any  allinity  with,  the  human 
nature.  The  tops  of  the  highest  mountains  are 
the  places  chosen  for  sacrilices.  Hymns  and  prayers 
are  the  principal  worship ;  the  supreme  God  who 
fills  the  wide  circle  of  heaven,  is  the  object  to  whom 
they  are  addressed."  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  in  the 
true  spirit  of  a  polythcist,  he  accuses  Ihem  of  adoring 
earth,  w  ater,  (ire,  the  w  inds,  and  the  sun  and  moon. 
But  the  Persians  of  every  age  have  denied  the 
charge,  and  explained  the  equivocal  conduct,  wliicli 
might  appear  to  give  a  colour  to  it.  The  elements, 
and  more  particularly  lire,  light,  and  the  sun,  whom 
they  called  Mitbra,  were  the  objects  of  their  reli- 
gious reverence,  because  they  (considered  them  as 
the  purest  .symbols,  the  noblest  productions,  and 
the  mo.st  powerful  agents  of  the  divine  power  and 
nature." 

Cereraomes  an,l        Every  modc  of  religion,  to  make  a 
moral  precepts,     jggp  ^qJ  lasting  imprcssion  on  the  hu- 
man mind,    must  exercise  our  obedience,  by   en- 
joining practices  of  devotion,  for  which    we  can 
assign  no  reason  ;  and  must  acquire  our  esteem,  by 
inculcating  moral  duties  analogous  to  the  dictates 
of  our  own  hearts.     The  religion  of  Zoroaster  was 
abundantly  provided  with  the  former,  and  possessed 
a  sufficient  portion  of  the  latter.     At  the  age  of  pu- 
berty, the  faithful  Persian  was  invested  witli  a  mys- 
terious girdle,  the  badge  of  the  divine  protection  ; 
and  from  that  moment  all  the  actions  of  his  life, 
even  the  most  indill'erent,  or  the  most  necessary, 
were  sanctified  by  their  peculiar  prayers,  ejacula- 
tions, or  genuflexions  ;  the  omission  of  which,  under 
any  circumstances,  was  a  grievous  sin.  not  inlerior 
in  guilt  to  the  violation  of  the   moral  duties.     Tlic 
moral  duties,  however,  of  justice,  mercy,  liberality, 
&c.  were  in  their  turn  required  of  the  disciple  of 
Zoroaster,  who  wished  to  escape  the  persecution  of 
Ahriman,  and  to  live  with  Ormusd  in  a  blissful 
eternity,  where   the  degree  of  felicity  will  be  ex- 
actly   proportioned   to   the    degree   of   virtue   and 
piety." 

EncouraK.meui  But  there  are  some  remarkable  in- 
of  agriculture,  gtanocs  in  which  Zoroaster  lays  aside 
the  prophet,  assumes  the  legislator,  and  discovers  a 
liberal  concern  for  private  and  public  happiness, 

1  Tlie  moilern  Persees  (and  in  some  dejrce  the  Sadder)  nxalt  Ormusd 
into  tlie  first  and  omnipotent  cause,  while  they  degrade  A  inman  into 
an  inferior  Init  rebellions  .pirit.  Their  desireof  pleasing  the  Mahome- 
tans may  have  contributed  to  refine  their  tlieolosieal  system. 

in  Ilefodolus,  I.  i  c.  l.ll.  But  Dr.  Prideaux  thinks,  with  reason, 
that  the  use  of  temples  was  afterwards  permitted  in  the  Magian  reli. 

^T'llydc  de  Kclig.  Pers.  c.  8.  Notwilhslanding  all  their  dislinetions 
and  protestations,  which  seem  sincere  enough,  Iheir  tyrants,  the  Miho. 
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seldom  to  be  found  among  the  grovelling  or  visionary  • 
schemes  of  superstition.     Fasting  and  celibacy,  the 
common  means  of  purchasing  the  divine  favour,  he 
condemns  with  abhorrence,  as  a  criminal  rejection 
of  the   best  gifts  of  providence.     The  saint,  in  the 
Magian  religion,  is  obliged  to  beget  children,  to 
plant  useful  trees,  to  destroy   noxious  animals,  to 
convey  water  to  the  dry  lands  of  Persia,  and  to 
work  out  his  salvation  by  pursuing  all  the  labours 
of  agriculture.     We  may   quote  from  the  Zenda- 
vcsta  a  wise  and  benevolent   maxim,  which  com- 
pensates for  many  an  absurdity.     "  He  who  sows 
the  ground    with   care    and    diligence,   aetpiircs  a 
greater  stock  of  religious  merit  than  he  could  gain 
by  the  repetition  of  ten  thousand   prayers. "p     In 
the  spring  of  every  year  a  festival  was  celebrated, 
destined  to  represent  the  primitive  equality,  and  the 
present  connexion,  of  mankind.     The  stately  kings 
of  Persia,  exchanging  their  vain  pomp  for  more 
genuine  greatness,  freely  mingled  with  the  humblest 
but  most  useful  of  their  subjects.     On  that  day  the 
husbandmen  were  admitted,  without  distinction,  to 
the  table  of  the  king  and  his  satraps.     The  monarch 
accepted  their  petitions,  imiuired  into  their  griev- 
ances, and  conversed  with  them  on  the  most  equal 
terms.     "  From  your  labours,  was  he  accustomed  to 
say,  (and  to  say  with  truth,  if  not  with  sincerity,) 
from  your  labours,  we  receive  our  subsistence  ;  you 
derive  your  tran(niillity  from  our  vigilance  ;  since, 
therefore,  we  are  mutually  necessary  to  each  other, 
let  us  live  together  like  brothers  in  concord   and 
love.'"!     Such  a  festival  must  indeed  have  degene- 
rated,  in  a  wealthy  and  despotic  empire,  into  a 
tlieatrical   representation  ;    but  it   was    at   least   a 
comedy  well  worthy  of  a  royal  audience,  and  which 
might  sometimes  imprint  a  salutary  lesson  on  the 
mind  of  a  young  prince. 

Had  Zoroaster,  in  all  his  institutions,  powcr  of  the 
invariably  supported  this  exalted  cha-  ■""»'■ 
raeter,  his  name  would  deserve  a  place  with  those 
of  Numa  and  Confucius,  and  his  .system  would  be 
justly  entitled  to  all  the  applau.se,  which  it  has 
pleased  some  of  our  divines,  and  even  some  of  our 
philosophers,  to  bestow  on  it.  But  in  that  motley 
composition,  dictated  by  reason  and  passion,  by  en- 
thusiasm and  by  selfish  motives,  some  useful  and 
sublime  truths  were  disgraced  by  a  mixture  of  the 
most  abject  and  dangerous  superstition.  The  Magi, 
or  sacerdotal  order,  were  extremely  numerous,  since, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  fourscore  thousand  of  them 
were  convened  in  a  general  council.  Their  forces 
were  multiplied  by  discipline.  A  regular  hierarchy 
was  dilfused  through  all  the  provinces  of  Persia; 
and  the  Archimagus,  who  resided  at  Balch,  was 
respected  as  the  visible  head  of  the  church,  and  the 

mctans,  have  constantly  stigmatized  them  as  idolatrous  worshippers  of 

"'^  See  the  Sadder,  the  smallest  part  of  which  consists  of  moral  pre. 
cepts.  The  ceremonies  ciijoined  are  inhnite  and  trifling  Fifteen 
gi'niitlexions,  prayers,  &c.  were  required  whenever  'h^,''''""""/"' ?" 
cut  his  nails  or  made  water  ;  or  as  often  as  he  put  on  the  sacred  girdle. 

'tz^nJa^ve si'tr.";,  p.  224.  and  Precis  du  Systeme  de  Zoroastre, 
,„,„.  ill.  ,  Hyde  de  Uel.gione  Persaruro,  c.  lU. 
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lawful  successor  of  Zoroaster.'  The  property  of  the 
Masi  was  verj'  considerable.  Besides  the  less  in- 
vidious possession  of  a  large  tract  of  the  most  fertile 
lands  of  Media,*  they  levied  a  general  tax  on  the 
fortunesandtheindustry  of  the  Persians.'  "  Though 
your  good  works,"  says  the  interested  prophet,  "  ex- 
ceed in  number  the  leaves  of  the  trees,  the  drops  of 
rain,  the  stars  in  the  heaven,  or  the  sauds  on  the 
sea-shore,  they  will  all  be  unprofitable  to  you,  un- 
less they  are  accepted  by  the  destour,  or  priest.  To 
obtain  the  acceptation  of  this  guide  to  salvation, 
you  must  faithfully  pay  him  tithesof  all  you  possess, 
of  your  goods,  of  your  lands,  and  of  your  money. 
If  the  destour  be  satisfied,  your  soul  will  escape  hell 
tortures  ;  you  will  secure  praise  in  this  world,  and 
happiness  in  the  next.  For  the  destours  are  the 
teachers  of  religion  ;  they  know  all  things,  and 
they  deliver  all  men."" 

These  convenient  maxims  of  reverence  and  im- 
plicit faith  were  doubtless  imprinted  with  care  on 
the  tender  minds  of  jouth  ;  since  the  Magi  were 
the  masters  of  education  in  Persia,  and  to  their 
hands  the  children  even  of  the  royal  family  were 
intrusted.^  The  Persian  priests,  who  were  of  a 
speculative  genius,  preserved  and  investigated  the 
secrets  of  oriental  philosophy  ;  and  acquired,  either 
by  superior  knowledge  or  superior  art,  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  well  versed  in  some  occult  sciences, 
which  have  derived  their  appellation  from  the 
Magi.J'  Those  of  more  active  dispositions  mixed 
with  the  world  in  courts  and  cities  ;  and  it  is  ob- 
served, that  the  administration  of  Artaxerxes  was 
in  a  great  measure  directed  by  the  counsels  of  the 
sacerdotal  order,  whose  dignity,  either  from  policy 
or  devotion,  that  prince  restored  to  its  ancient 
splendour.^ 

Spirit  of  perse.  The  first  counsel  of  the  Magi  was 
cution.  agreeable  to  the  unsociable  genius  of 
their  faith,'  to  the  practice  of  ancient  kings,b  and 
even  to  the  exampleof  their  legislator,  who  hadfallen 
a  victim  to  a  religious  war,  excited  by  his  own  into- 
lerant zeal."'  By  an  edict  of  Artaxerxes,  the  exer- 
cise of  every  worship,  except  that  of  Zoroaster,  was 
severely  prohibited.  The  temples  of  the  Parthians, 
and  the  statues  of  their  deified  monarchs,  were 
thrown  down  with  ignominy .'»  The  sword  of  Aris- 
totle (such  was  the  name  given  by  the  orientals  to 

r  Hyde  de  Religione  Persaruro.  c.  28.  Both  Hyde  and  Prideiux 
affect  to  apply  to  the  Magian  the  terms  consecrated  to  the  Oiristian 
liierarchy. 

•  Ammian.  Marccllin.  xxiii.  6.  He  informs  us  (as  far  as  we  may 
credit  him)  of  two  curious  particulars;  1.  that  the  Magi  derived  some 
of  their  most  secret  doctrines  from  the  Indian  Brachmans ;  and,  2. 
that  they  were  a  tribe,  or  familv,  as  well  as  order. 

t  The  divine  institution  oftithes  exhibits  a  singular  instance  of 
conformity  between  the  law  of  Zor-jaster  and  tliat  of  Moses.  Those 
who  caonot  otherwise  account  for  it,  may  suppose,  if  they  please,  that 
the  Magi  of  the  latter  times  inserted  so  useful  an  interpolation  into  the 
writings  of  their  prophet. 

u  Sadder,  Art.  8. 

X  Plato  in  .Alcibiad. 

y  Pliny  (Hist.  Natur.  1.  xxx.  c.  1.)  observes,  that  magic  held  man. 
kind  by  the  triple  chain  of  religion,  of  physic,  and  of  aslronouiy. 

«  Agathias,  I.  iv.  p.  134. 

a  Mr.  Hume,  in  the  Natural  History  of  Religion,  sagaciously  re.  ' 
marks,  that  the  most  retiued  and  philosophic  sects  arc  constantly  the 
most  intolerant. 

b  Cicero  de  Legibus,  ii.  10.  Xerxes,  by  the  advice  of  the  Ma''i, 
destroyed  the  temples  of  Greece. 

c  Hyde   de    Relig.    Persar.  c.  23,   H.      D'Herbelot    Bibliotheque 
Orieulalc  Zerdusht.     Life  of  Zoroaster  iu  lorn,  ii,  of  the  Zendavesta. 
G 


the  polytheism  and  philosophy  of  the  Greeks)  was 
easily  broken  ;'  the  llames  of  persecution  soon  reach- 
ed the  more  stubborn  Jews  and  Christians  ;'  nor  did 
they  spare  the  heretics  of  tlieir  own  nation  and  re- 
ligion. The  majesty  of  Orniusd,  who  was  jealous 
of  a  rival,  was  seconded  by  the  despotism  of  Artax- 
erxes, who  could  not  sufl'er  a  rebel ;  and  the  schis- 
matics within  his  vast  empire  were  soon  reduced  to 
the  inconsiderable  number  of  eighty  thousand.' 
This  spirit  of  persecution  reflects  dishonour  on  the 
religion  of  Zoroaster  ;  but  as  it  was  not  productive 
of  any  civil  commotion,  it  served  to  strengthen  the 
new  monarchy  by  uniting  all  the  various  inhabitants 
of  Persia  in  the  bands  of  religious  zeal. 

II.  Artaxerxes,  by  his  valour  and  Establishment  of 
conduct,  had  wrested  the  sceptre  of  ".Tty'-^u.^p^o-"" 
the  East  from  the  ancient  royal  family  fioees. 
of  Parthia.  There  still  remained  the  more  difficult 
task  of  establishing,  throughout  the  vast  extent  of 
Persia,  a  uniform  and  vigorous  administration. 
The  weak  indulgence  of  the  Arsacides  had  resigned 
to  their  sons  and  brothers  the  principal  provinces 
and  the  greatest  offices  of  the  kingdom,  in  the  nature 
of  hereditary  possessions.  The  vitaxa,  or  eighteen 
most  powerful  satraps,  were  permitted  to  assume 
the  regal  title  ;  and  the  vain  pride  of  the  monarch 
was  deliglited  with  a  nominal  dominion  over  so 
many  vassal  kings.  Even  tribes  of  barbarians  in 
their  mountains,  and  the  Greek  cities  of  Upper 
Asia,*"  within  their  walls,  scarcely  acknowledged, 
or  seldom  obeyed,  any  superior  ;  and  the  Parthian 
empire  exhibited,  under  other  names,  a  lively  image 
of  the  feudal  system'  which  has  since  prevailed  iu 
Europe.  But  the  active  victor,  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  and  disciplined  army,  visited  in  person 
every  province  of  Persia.  The  defeat  of  the  boldest 
rebels,  and  the  reduction  of  the  strongest  fortifica- 
tions,'^ diflused  the  terror  of  his  arms,  and  prepared 
the  way  for  the  peaceful  reception  of  his  authority. 
An  obstinate  resistance  was  fatal  to  the  chiefs  ;  but 
their  followers  were  treated  with  lenity.'  A  cheerful 
submission  was  rewarded  with  honours  and  riches  ; 
but  the  prudent  Artaxerxes,  sufi'ering  no  person 
except  himself  to  assume  the  title  of  king,  abolished 
every  intermediate  power  between  the  throne  and  the 
people.  His  kingdom,  nearly  equal  in  Exientand  popu- 
extent  to  modern  Persia,  was,  on  every '"''°"  "'  Persia. 

d  Compare  Moses  of  Chorene,  1.  ii.  c.  74.  with  Ammian.  MarcelliD. 
xxiii.  G.     Hereafter  I  shall  make  use  of  these  passages. 

B  Rabbi  Abraham,  in  the  Tarikli  Schickard,  p.  108.  100. 

f  Basnage  Histoire  des  Juifs,  1.  viii.  c.  3..  Sozomen.  I.  ii.  c.  1.  ]>Ianes, 
who  sutlered  an  ignominious  death,  may  be  decerned  a  Magiah  as  well 
as  a  Christian  heretic. 

p  Hyde  de  Religione  Persar.  c.  21. 

h  These  colonies  were  extremely  numerous.  Seleucus  Nicator 
founded  thirty. nine  cities,  all  named  trom  llimselC  or  .some  of  liis  rela- 
tions, (see  Appiaii  in  Syriac.  p.  124.)  The  arra  of  Seleucus  (still  in  use 
among  the  eastern  Christians)  aupears  as  late  as  the  year  508,  of  Christ 
19t),  on  the  miMlals  of  the  Greek  cities  within  the  Parthian  empire. 
See  Moyle's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  273,  ^c.  and  M.  Frcret,  Mem.  de 
rAcadcmie,  torn.  xix. 

i  The  modern  Persians  distinguish  that  period  as  the  dytjasty  of  the 
kings  of  the  nations.    See  Pliii.  Hist.  Nat.  vi.  26. 

k  Eutychius  (torn.  i.  p.  367,  371,  375.)  r«lHles  the  siege  of  the  island 
of  Mesene  in  the  Tigris,  with  some  circumstances  not  unlike  the  story 
of  Nisus  and  Scylla. 

\  Agathias,  ii.  164.  The  princes  of  Segestau  defended  their  inde. 
pendenre  during  many  years.  As  romances  ^nerally  transjwrt  to  an 
ancient  period  the  events  of  their  own  time,  it  is  not  impossible  that 
the  fabi/lous  exploits  of  Rustau,  prince  of  Scirestan,  may  have  been 
grafted  on  this  real  history. 
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side,  boundtil  liy  llic  sta,  or  by  {;reat  liver.s  ;  by  the 
Eiipliralcs,  the  Tigris,  the  Araxcs,  the  Oxu.s,  and 
the  Indus,  by  the  Caspian  sea,  and  the  gulph  of 
Persia."'  That  country  was  eouiputcd  to  contain, 
in  the  last  century,  live  hundred  and  lirty-four  cities, 
sixty  tliousand  villages,  and  about  forty  millions  of 
souls."  If  we  compare  the  administration  of  the 
house  of  Sassan  with  that  of  the  house  of  Sell,  tlie 
political  influence  of  the  Magian  with  that  of  the 
Mahometan  religion,  we  shall  probably  infer,  that 
the  kingdom  of  Artaxerxes  contained  at  least  as 
great  a  number  of  cities,  villages,  and  inhabitants. 
JJut  it  must  lik(;wise  be  confessed,  that  in  every  age 
the  want  of  harbours  on  the  sea-eoast,  and  the 
scarcity  of  fresh  water  in  the  inland  provinces,  have 
beenvcry  unfavourable  to  the  commerce  and  agricul- 
ture of  the  Persians  ;  who,  in  the  calculation  of  their 
numbers,  seem  to  have  indulged  one  of  the  meanest, 
though  most  common,  articles  of  national  vanity. 

Recapitulation       ^^  ^"O"  3s  the  ambitious  mind  of 
of  tiie   war  Ik- Artaxerxes   had    triumphed   over  the 

tweeii    tile    rar-  ,  ' 

thian  and  Roman  resistance  of  his  vassals,  he  began  to 
empire.  *,         ^        ^i  •    ,  ,  ■ 

threaten  the  neighbouring  states,  who 

during  the  long  slumber  of  his  predecessors,  had 
insulted  Persia  with  impunity.  He  obtained  some 
easy  victories  over  the  wild  Scythians  and  the 
effeminate  Indians ;  but  the  Romans  were  an  enemy, 
who,  by  their  past  injuries  and  present  power,  de- 
served the  utmost  efforts  of  his  arms.  A  forty  years' 
tranquillity,  the  fruit  of  valour  and  moderation, 
had  succeeded  the  victories  of  Trajan.  During  the 
period  that  elapsed  from  the  accession  of  Marcus 
to  the  reign  of  Alexander,  the  Roman  and  tlie  Par- 
thian empires  were  twice  engaged  in  war;  and 
although  the  whole  strength  of  the  Arsacides  eon- 
tended  with  a  part  only  of  the  forces  of  Rome,  the 
event  was  most  commonly  in  favour  of  the  latter. 
Macrinus,  indeed,  prompted  by  his  precarious 
situation  and  pusillanimous  temper,  purchased  a 
peace  at  the  expense  of  near  two  millions  of  our 
money;"  but  the  generals  of  Marcus,  the  emperor 
Sevcrus,  and  Ids  son,  erected  many  trophies  in 
Armenia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Assyria.  Among  their 
exploits,  the  imperfect  relation  of  which  would 
have  un.seasonably  interrupted  the  more  inii)ortant 
.series  of  domestic  revolutions,  we  shall  only  mention 
the  repeated  calamities  of  the  two  great  cities  of 
Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon. 

_...      ,  „  ,  Seleucia,  on  the  western    bank  of 

Cities  of  Sclcu- 

ci.i  and  Cteti-     the  Tigris,  about  forty-live  miles  to  the 
north  of  ancient  Rabylon,  was  the  ca- 


ption. 


m  We  ran  srarcely  attrilxite  to  the  Persi.in  monnrrliy  tlie  sea-eoast  of 
Geilrosiaor  IVtflcran,  wtiich  extends  alonj?  the  Inrlian  Orean  from  Oipc 
Jask  (tlie  promontory  Capella)  to  rape  Goadel.  In  the  time  of  Alexan- 
der, and  probahlv  many  aKes  afterwards,  it  was  thinly  inhabited  by  a 
savage  people  of  lcthyopha;:i,  or  Fishermen,  who  knew  no  arts,  who 
acknowledged  no  master,  and  who  were  divided  by  inhospitable  deserts 
from  the  rest  of  the  world.  (See  Arrian  de  Reb.  Indicis.)  In  the 
twelfth  century,  the  little  town  of  Taiz  (supposed  by  M.  d'Anville  to 
lie  the  Tefa  of  Ptolemy)  was  peopled  and  enriched  by  the  resort  of  the 
Arabian  merchants.  (See  GeoRraphia  Nubieiis,  p.  58  and  d'Anville 
Gensrraphic  Ancienne,  torn.  ii.  p.  283.)  In  the  last  age,  llie  whole  coun- 
try was  divided  t»etweeii  three  princes,  one  Mahometan  and  two  idola- 


ters, who  maintained  their  independence  a^inst  the  successors  of  Shah 
Abbas.     (Voyages  de  Tavernicr,  part.  i.  1.  v.  p.  635.) 
n  Cliardin,  torn.  iii.  c.  1 — 3. 
Dion,  I.  xxviii.  p.  1.1.3,5, 


Cliardin,  torn.  iii.  c.  1 — 3. 
.  p.  1.13.5. 
f  For  the  precise  situation  of  Babylon,  Seleucia,  Ctesiphon,  Modain, 
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pital  of  the  Macedonian  conquests  in  Upper  Asia,  i* 
Many  ages  after  the  fall  of  their  empire,  Seleucia 
retained  the  genuine  characters  of  a  Grecian  co- 
lony, arts,  military  virtue,  and  the  love  of  freedom. 
The  independent  republic  was  governed  by  a  .senate 
of  three  hundred   nobles  ;  the  people  consisted  of 
six  hundred    thousand    eitizins ;    the  walls   were 
strong,  and  as  long  as  (;oncord  prevailed  among  the 
several  orders  of  the  state,  they  viewed  with  con- 
tempt the  power  of  the  Parthian  :  but  the  madness 
of  faction  was  sometimes  provoked  to  implore  the 
dangerous   aid  of  the    common  enemy,    who  was 
posted  almost  at  the   gates  of  the  colony.''     The 
Parthian  monarehs,  like  the  Mogul  sovereigns  of 
Hindo.stan,  delighted   in  the  pastoral  life  of  their 
Scythian  ancestors  ;    and  the   imperial  camp   was 
frequently  pitched  in  the   plain  of  Ctesiphon,  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris,  at  the  distance  of 
only  three  miles  from  Seleucia.'     The  innumerable 
attendants  on   luxury  and  despotism    re.sorted   to 
the  court,  and  the  little  village  of  Ctesiphon  insen- 
sibly swelled  into  a  great  city.'     Under  the  reign 
of  Marcus,  the  Roman  generals  penetrated  as  far  as 
Ctesiphon  and  Seleucia.     They  were 
received  as  friends  by  the  Greek  co- 
lony ;  they  attacked   as   enemies  the   seat  of  the 
Parthian  kings ;    yet  both  cities  experienced   the 
same   treatment.     The  sack   and  conllagration  of 
Seleucia,  with  the  massacre  of  three  hundred  thou- 
sand of  the  inhabitants,  tarnished  the  glory  of  the 
Roman  triuniph.'     Seleucia,  already  exhausted  by 
tlie  neighbourhood  of  a  too  powerful 
rival,  sunk  under  the  fatal   blow  ;   but 
Ctesiphon,  in   about  thirty-three  years,  had  suffi- 
ciently recovered  its  strength  to  maintain  an  obsti- 
nate siege  against  the  emperor  Severus.     The  city 
was,   however,  taken   by  assault ;    the   king,  who 
defended  it  in  person,  escaped  with  precipitation  ; 
an  hundred   thousand  captives,  and  a  rich   booty, 
rewarded    the    fatigues   of    the   Roman   soldiers." 
Notwithstanding  these  misfortunes,  Ctesiphon  suc- 
ceeded to  Babylon  and  to  Seleucia,  as  one  of  the 
great  capitals  of  the  East.     In  summer,  the  mo- 
narch   of  Persia    enjoyed    at    Ecbatana   the   cool 
breezes  of  the  mountains  of  Media  ;  but  the  mild- 
ness of  the  climate  engaged  him  to  prefer  Ctesiphon 
for  his  winter  residence. 

From  these  successful   inroads  the   „ 

Conquest  of  Os- 
Romans  derived  no  real  or  lasting  be-   rimenc   by  the 

nelit ;  nor  did  they  attempt  to  preserve 

such  di-stant  conquests,  separated    from   the   pro- 

and  Itaffdad,  cities  often  confounded  with  each  other,  see  an  excellent 
Grot;raphicnl  Tract  of  IM.  d'Anville,  in  IVIeni.  de  I'Acadeiuie,  torn.  xxx. 

■1  Tacit,  Aniial.  xi.  42.     Plin.  llist.  Nat.  vi.26. 

r  This  may  be  inferred  from  StralKi,  1,  xvi.  p.  74.3. 

B  That  most  curious  traveller  Beriiier,  who  followed  tlie  camp  of 
Aureiiyzebe  from  Dehli  to  Cislimir,  describes  with  ureal  accuracy  the 
immense  moving  city.  The  suard  of  cavalry  consisted  of  3.'>,000  men, 
that  of  infantry  of  10,000.  It  was  computed  that  the  camp  contained 
I.Vl.OOO  horses,  mules,  and  elephants  ;  50,000  camels,  50.000  oxen,  and 
between  3110,000  and  400,000  person.s.  Almost  all  Dcllli  followed  the 
court,  whose  mapniticence  supported  its  industry. 

t  Dion,  I.  Ixxi.  p.  1178.  llist.  August,  p.  .3K.  F.utrop,  viii.  10. 
F.tiseh.  ill  Chronic.  Quadratus  (quoted  in  the  Augustan  History)  at- 
tempted to  vindicate  the  Koinans,  by  alleging,  that  the  citizens  of 
Seleucia  had  first  violated  their  faith. 

II  Dion,  1.  Ixxv.  p.  126.3.  Herodian,  I.  iii.  p.  120.  Hist.  August, 
p.  70. 
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TiDces  of  the  empire  by  a  large  tract  of  intermedi- 
ate desert.  Tbe  reduction  of  the  kingdom  of 
Osrboene  was  an  acquisition  of  less  splendour 
indeed,  but  of  a  far  more  solid  advantage.  Tbat 
little  state  occupied  tbe  northern  and  most  fertile 
part  of  Mesopotamia,  between  tbe  Euphrates  and 
tbe  Tigris.  Edessa,  its  capital,  was  situated  about 
twenty  miles  beyond  the  former  of  those  rivers  ; 
and  the  inhabitants,  since  the  time  of  Alexander, 
were  a  mixed  race  of  Greeks,  Arabs,  Syrians,  and 
Armenians."^  Tbe  feeble  sovereigns  of  Osrboene, 
placed  on  tbe  dangerous  verge  of  two  contending 
empires,  were  attached  from  inclination  to  tbe 
Parthian  cause  ;  but  the  superior  power  of  Rome 
exacted  from  them  a  reluctant  homage,  which  is 
still  attested  by  their  medals.  After  the  conclusion 
of  tbe  Parthian  war  under  Marcus,  it  was  judged 
prudent  to  secure  some  substantial  pledges  of  their 
doubtful  fidelity.  Forts  were  constructed  in  several 
parts  of  the  country,  and  a  Roman  garrison  was 
fixed  in  tbe  strong  town  of  Nisibis.  During  the 
troubles  that  followed  the  death  of  Commodus,  the 
princes  of  Osrhocne  attempted  to  shake  off  the 
yoke  ;  but  the  stern  policy  of  Severus  confirmed 
their  dependence,'  and  the  perfidy  of  Caracalla 
completed  the  easy  conquest.  Abga- 
rns,  the  last  king  of  Edessa,  was  sent 
in  chains  to  Rome,  his  dominions  reduced  into  a 
province,  and  his  capital  dignified  with  the  rank  of 
colony ;  and  thus  tbe  Romans,  about  ten  years 
before  the  fall  of  the  Parthian  monarchy,  obtained 
a  firm  and  permanent  establishment  be3ond  the 
Euphrates.^ 

Prudence  as  well  as  glory   might 

Artaxerxesclaims  .         ,  o       .^  c. 

(he  provinces  of  have  justified  a  war  on  the  side  of  Ar- 

Asia,  and  declares  ,  i      j  i  ■        .  i  i-        . 

war  against  the  taxerxcs.bad  his  Views  been  confined 
^raans,  A.  U.  jg  fjjg  defence  or  the  acquisition  of  a 
useful  frontier.  But  the  ambitious 
Persian  openly  avowed  a  far  more  extensive  de- 
.sign  of  conquest ;  and  he  thought  himself  able  to 
support  his  lofty  pretensions  by  the  arms  of  reason 
as  well  as  by  those  of  power.  Cyrus,  he  alleged, 
had  first  subdued,  and  bis  successors  had  for  a  long 
time  possessed,  the  whole  extent  of  Asia,  as  far  as 
the  Propontis  and  the  .-Egaean  sea ;  the  provinces 
of  Caria  and  Ionia,  under  their  empire,  had  been 
governed  by  Persian  satraps,  and  all  Egypt,  to  the 
confines  of  .Ethiopia,  had  acknowledged  their 
sovereignty..  Their  rights  bad  been  suspended, 
though  not  destroyed,  by  a  long  usurpation  ;  and  as 

X  The  polished  citizens  of  Antioch  called  those  of  Edevsa  mixed  bar- 
barians. It  was.  Iiowerer,  some  praise,  that  of  the  three  dialects  of  the 
Syriac,  tlie  purest  and  most  elennt  {the  Aramaean)  wassnoke  at  Edessa 
This  remark  M.  Bayer  (Hist.  Edess.  p.  5.)  hiis  borrowed  from  George 
of  Malatia,  a  Syrian  writer. 

r  Dion,  I.  Ixxv.  p.  1J48— 1250.  M.  Bayer  has  neglected  to  use 
this  most  important  p.issoce. 

»  This  kingdom,  from  Osrhoes,  who  gave  a  new  name  to  the  country 
to  the  last  Abgariis.  had  lasted  353  years.  See  the  le.irned  work  of  !\'l! 
Bayer,  Hisloria  Osrhoena  el  Edessena. 

a  Xeuophoii,  in  the  preface  to  the  Cyropa?dia,  givesa  clear  and  ma''- 
nificent  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  empire  of  Cyril.sl  Herodotus  {1.  iii.'c. 
79,  &c.)  enters  into  a  curious  and  particular  description  of  the  twentv 
ereat  Sctrapiea  into  which  the  Persian  empire  w.is  divided  by  Darius 
Hystaspes.  b  Herodian,  vi.  209.  212. 

c  There  were  two  hundred  scythed  chariots  at  the  l»attle  of  Arbela,  in 
the  host  of  Darius.  In  tbe  vast  army  of  Tigranes  which  was  vanquished 
by  Lucullus,  seventeen  thousand  horse  only  were  completely  armed. 
G    2 


soon  as  he  received  the  Persian  diadem,  which 
birtb  and  successful  valour  bad  placed  upon  his 
bead,  the  first  great  duty  of  his  station  called  upon 
him  to  restore  the  ancient  limits  and  splendour  of 
tlie  monarchy.  The  Great  King,  therefore,  (such 
was  the  haughty  style  of  his  embassies  to  the  em- 
peror Alexander,)  commanded  the  Romans  instantly 
to  depart  from  all  the  provinces  of  his  ancestors, 
and,  yielding  to  tbe  Persians  the  empire  of  Asia,  to 
content  themselves  with  tbe  undi.sturbed  possession 
of  Europe.  This  haughty  mandate  was  delivered 
by  four  hundred  of  the  tallest  and  most  beautiful  of 
the  Persians  ;  who,  by  their  tine  horses,  splendid 
arms,  and  rich  apparel,  displayed  the  pride  and 
greatness  of  their  master.*  Such  an  embassy  was 
much  less  an  oft'er  of  negociation  than  a  declaration 
of  war.  Both  Alexander  Severus  and  Arta.xerxes, 
collecting  the  military  force  of  the  Roman  and 
Persian  monarchies,  resolved  on  this  important  con- 
test to  lead  their  armies  in  person. 

If  we  credit  what  should  seem  the  Pretendedvictory 
most  authentic  of  all  records,  an  era-  °^,^^'"°''"  ^- 
tion,  still  extant,  and  delivered  by  the  *•  ^-  2*;- 
emperor  himself  to  the  senate,  we  must  allow  that 
the  victory  of  Alexander  Severus  was  not  inferior 
to  any  of  those  formerly  obtained  over  the  Persians 
by  the  .son  of  Philip.  The  army  of  the  gieat  king 
con.sisted  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
horse,  clothed  in  complete  armour  of  steel  ;  of  seven 
hundred  elephants,  with  towers  filled  with  archers 
on  their  backs,  and  of  eighteen  hundred  chariots 
armed  with  scythes.  This  formidable  host,  the  like 
of  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  eastern  history,  and 
has  scarcely  been  imagined  in  eastern  roinance,'= 
was  discomfited  in  a  great  battle,  in  which  the 
Roman  Alexander  approved  himself  an  intrepid 
soldier  and  a  skilful  general.  Tbe  great  king  tied 
before  his  valour ;  an  immense  booty  and  the  con- 
quest of  Mesopotamia,  were  the  immediate  fruits  of 
this  signal  victorj'.  Such  are  the  circumstances  of 
this  ostentatious  and  improbable  relation,  dictated, 
as  it  too  plainly  appears,  by  the  vanity  of  the  mon- 
arch, adorned  by  tbe  unblushing  servility  of  his 
flatterers,  and  received  without  contradiction  by  a 
distant  and  obsequious  senate."'  Far  from  being 
inclined  to  believe  that  tbe  arms  of  Alexander  ob- 
tained any  memorable  advantage  over  the  Persians, 
we  are  induced  to  suspect,  that  all  this  blaze  of 
imaginary  glory  was  designed  to  conceal  some  real 
disgrace. 


Antiochus  brought  fifty-four  elephants  into  the  field  against  the 
Romans ;  by  his  frequent  wars  and  negocialions  with  tbe  princes  of 
India,  he  had  once  collected  an  hundred  and  6fty  of  those  great  animals ; 
but  it  may  be  questioned,  whetlier  the  most  powerful  monarch  of  Hin. 
dostau  ever  formed  a  line  of  battle  of  seven  hundred  elephants.  Instead 
of  three  or  four  thousand  elephants  which  the  Great  Mogul  was  sup- 
posed to  po.ssess,  Tavernier  {\  oyases,  part  ii.  I.  i.  p.  198  )  discovered, 
by  a  more  accurate  inquiry,  that  he  had  only  five  hundred  for  his 
baggage,  and  eighty  or  ninety  for  the  service  of  war.  The  Greeks 
have  varied  witli  regard  to  the  numlier  which  Porus  tirought  i:ito  the 
field;  but  Quintus  Curlius,  (viii.  13.)  in  this  instance  judicious  and 
moderate,  is  contented  with  eighty.fi  ve  elephants,  dislingiiislieil  by  their 
size  and  strength.  In  Si.ini.  w'ltere  these  animals  are  the  uuxsl  numerous 
and  the  most  esteemed,  eighteen  elephants  are  allowed  as  a  sutficient 
proportion  for  each  of  the  nine  brigades  into  which  a  .just  anny  is 
divided.  The  whole  number,  of  one  hundred  and  sixty.lwo  elephants 
of  war.  raav  sometimes  be  doubled.  Hist,  dcs  Voy.agcs.'toro.  ix.  p.  2ti0. 
•1  Hist.  August  p.  133. 
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Mure  prokiWe.ic  Our  suspicioiis  are  conliniicd  by  tlic 
count  of  iiiL-  war.  authority  of  a  contemporary  lii.storian, 
who  mentions  the  virtues  of  Alexander  %vith  respect, 
and  his  faults  with  candour.  He  describes  the  ju- 
dicious plan  whit-h  had  been  fonned  for  the  con- 
duet  of  the  war.  Three  Roman  armies  were  des- 
tined to  invade  Persia  at  the  same  time,  and  by 
different  roads.  Hut  the  operations  of  the  cam- 
paign, though  wisely  concerted,  were  not  executed 
cither  with  ability  or  success.  The  hrst  of  these 
armies,  as  soon  as  it  had  entered  the  marshy  plains 
of  Hahylon,  towards  the  artificial  conllux  of  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,'  was  encompassed  by  the 
superior  numbers,  and  destroyed  by  the  arrows,  of 
the  enemy.  The  alliance  of  Chosroes  king  of 
Armenia,'  and  the  long  tract  of  mountainous  coun- 
try, in  which  the  Persian  cavalry  was  of  little  ser- 
vice, opened  a  secure  entrance  into  the  heart  of 
Media,  to  the  second  of  the  Roman  armies.  These 
brave  troops  laid  waste  the  adjacent  provinces,  and 
by  several  successful  actions  against  Artaxcrxes, 
gave  a  faint  colour  to  the  emperor's  vanity.  But 
the  retreat  of  this  victorious  army  was  imprudent, 
or  at  least  unfortunate.  In  repassing  the  moun- 
tains, great  numbers  of  soldiers  perished  by  the 
badness  of  the  roads,  and  the  severity  of  the  winter 
season.  It  had  been  resolved,  that  whilst  these 
two  great  detachments  penetrated  into  the  opposite 
extremes  of  the  Persian  dominions,  the  main  body, 
under  the  command  of  Alexander  himself,  should 
support  their  attack,  by  invading  the  centre  of  the 
kingdom,  liut  the  unexperienced  youth,  inlluenced 
by  his  mother's  counsels,  and  perhaps  by  his  own 
fears,  deserted  the  bravest  troops,  and  the  fairest 
prospect  of  victory  ;  and  after  consuming  in  Meso- 
potamia an  inactive  and  inglorious  summer,  he  led 
back  to  Antioch  an  army  diminished  by  sickness, 
and  provoked  by  disappointment.  The  behaviour 
of  Artaxerxes  had  been  very  diflercnt.  Flying 
with  rapidity  from  the  hills  of  Media  to  the  marshes 
of  the  Euphrates,  he  had  every  where  opposed  the 
invaders  in  person  ;  and  in  either  fortune  had  united 
with  the  ablest  conduct  the  most  undaunted  reso- 
lution. But  in  several  obstinate  engagements 
against  the  veteran  legions  of  Rome,  the  Persian 
monarch  had  lost  the  flower  of  his  troops.  Even 
his  victories  had  weakened  his  power.  The  favour- 
able opportunities  of  the  absence  of  Alexander,  and 
of  the  confusion  that  followed  that  emperor's 
death,  presented  themselves  in  vain  to  his  ambition. 
Instead  of  expelling  the  Romans,  as  he  pretended, 
from  the  continent  of  Asia,  he  found  himself  unable 
to  wrest  from  their  hands  the  little  province  of 
Mesopotamia.* 


c  M.  lie  Ttlleninnt  has  already  observed,  that  Herodian's  gcof^pliy 
lA  sumewliat  coiifusrd. 

t  Moses  of  Clioreric  (Hist.  Armen.  I.  ii.  c.  71.)  illustrates  this  invasion 
of  Mcdi;i,  hy  asserting;  that  Cliosroe-s,  kinc  of  Armenia,  ilefeateii 
ArlaxerxcD,  and  pursued  him  to  the  confines  of  India.  The  exploits  tif 
Chosroes  have  been  magoitied  ;  and  he  acted  as  a  dependent  ally  to  the 
Kom.ntis. 

K  For  the  account  of  this  war,  see  Herodian,  I.  vi.  p.  20n,  212.  The 
oldabbrcviatorsand  modern  compilers  have  blindly  followed  the  Aujjus- 
lan  History. 


The  reign  of  Artaxerxes,  which  from  character  and 
the  last  defeat  of  the  Parthians  lasted  ',!;;^™^,'''  *'• 
only  fourteen  years,  forms  a  memorable  *•  ^-  *■"'• 
a'ra  in  the  history  of  the  East,  and  even  in  that  of 
Rome.  His  character  seems  to  have  been  marked 
by  those  bold  and  commanding  features,  that  gene- 
rally distinguish  the  princes  who  con(|uer,  from 
those  who  iiiljcril,  an  empire.  Till  the  last  period 
of  the  Persian  monarchy,  his  code  of  laws  was 
respected  as  the  ground-work  of  their  civil  and 
religious  ))olicy.*'  Several  of  his  sayings  are  pre- 
served. One  of  them  in  particular  discovers  a  deep 
insight  into  the  constitution  of  government.  "  The 
authority  of  the  prince,"  said  Artaxerxes,  "  must 
be  dcfcmUd  by  a  military  force;  that  force  can  only 
be  maintained  by  taxes  ;  all  taxes  must,  at  last,  fall 
upon  agriculture ;  and  agriculture  can  never  flourish 
except  under  the  protection  of  justice  and  modera- 
tion."' Artaxerxes  bequeathed  his  new  empire, 
and  his  ambitious  designs  against  the  Romans,  to 
Sapor,  a  son  not  unworthy  of  his  great  father  ;  but 
those  designs  were  too  extensive  for  the  power  of 
Persia,  and  served  only  to  involve  both  nations  in 
a  long  series  of  destructive  wars  and  reciprocal 
calamities. 

The  Persians,  long  since  civilized  Military  power 
and  corrupted,  were  very  far  from  "f 'I'e  Persians, 
possessing  the  martial  independence,  and  the  intre- 
pid hardiness,  both  of  mind  and  body,  which  have 
rendered  the  northern  barbarians  masters  of  the 
world.  The  science  of  war,  that  constituted  the 
more  rational  force  of  Greece  and  Rome,  as  it  now 
does  of  Europe,  never  made  any  considerable  pro- 
gress in  the  East.  Those  disciplined  evolutions 
which  liarmonize  and  animate  a  confused  multitude, 
were  unknown  to  the  Persians.  They  were  equally 
unskilled  in  the  arts  of  constructing,  besieging,  or 
defending  regular  fortifications.  They  trusted  more 
to  their  numbers  than  to  their  courage  ;  more  to  their 
courage  than  to  their  discipline  The  Their  infantry 
infantry  was  a  half-armed  spiritless  ™''™l"'l'l<=. 
crowd  of  peasants,  levied  in  haste  by  the  allurements 
of  plunder,  and  as  easily  dispersed  by  a  victory  as  by 
a  defeat.  The  monarch  and  his  nobles  transi)orted 
into  the  camp  the  pride  and  luxury  of  the  seraglio. 
Their  military  operations  were  impeded  by  a  useless 
train  of  women,  eunuchs,  horses,  and  camels;  and 
in  the  midst  of  a  successful  campaign,  the  Persian 
host  was  often  separated  or  destroyed  by  an  unex- 
pected famine.'' 

But   the   nobles   of  Persia,  in  the     Their  cavalry 
bosom  of  luxury  and  despotism,  pre-       excellent, 
served   a  strong  sense  of  personal   gallantry  and 
national  honour.    From  the  age  of  seven  years  they 


h  Entyehins,  torn.  ii.  p.  IhO.  vers.  Pocock.  The  prcat  Chosroes 
N-.uhliirwaii  s<'iit  the  rode  of  Artaxerxes  to  all  liisKitraps,  as  theinvaii- 
able  rule  of  their  conduct. 

i  D'llerbelot  Bihliotheque  OrienUile,  au  mot  j^rihhir.  We  may 
observe,  that  after  an  ancient  period  of  fable.s,  and  a  long  interval  of 
darknr.^s,  the  modern  liistories  of  Persia  bejiiu  to  assnmean  air  of  truth 
with  (lie  dynasty  of  the  Sassanitles. 

V  Herodian.  I.  vi.  p.  214.  Anuniiinus  Marcellinus,  1.  xxiii.  c.  (i. 
Some  ihHerences  may  be  observed  between  the  twcj  historians,  the  natural 
ctTects  of  the  chauj^es  produced  byaceutury  and  a  half. 
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were  taught  to  speak  truth,  to  shoot  with  the  bow, 
and  to  ride ;  and  it  was  universally  confessed,  that 
in  the  two  last  of  these  arts,  they  had  made  a  more 
than  common  proficiency.'  Tlie  most  distinguished 
youth  were  educated  under  the  monarch's  eye, 
practised  their  exercises  in  the  gate  of  his  palace, 
and  were  severely  trained  up  to  the  habits  of  tem- 
perance and  obedience,  in  their  long  and  laborious 
parties  of  hunting.  In  every  province,  the  satrap 
maintained  a  like  school  of  military  virtue.  The 
Persian  nobles  (so  natural  is  the  idea  of  feudal 
tenures)  received  from  the  king's  bounty  lands  and 
houses,  on  the  condition  of  their  service  in  war. 
They  were  ready  on  the  first  summons  to  mount  on 
horseback,  with  a  martial  and  splendid  train  of 
followers,  and  to  join  the  numerous  bodies  of 
guards,  who  were  carefully  selected  from  amongst 
the  most  robust  slaves,  and  the  bravest  adventurers 
of  Asia.  These  armies,  both  of  light  and  of  heavy 
cavalry,  equally  formidable  by  tlie  impetuosity  of 
their  charge,  and  the  rapidity  of  their  motions, 
threatened,  as  an  impending  cloud,  the  eastern 
provinces  of  the  declining  empire  of  Rome."" 


Lc^ 
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The  state  of  Germany  till  the  invasion  of  the  bar- 
barians, in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Decius. 

The  government  and  religion  of  Persia  have  de- 
served some  notice,  from  their  connexion  with  the 
decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire.  Wc  shall 
occasionally  mention  the  Scythian  or  Sarmatian 
tribes,  which,  with  their  arms  and  horses,  their 
(locks  and  herds,  their  wives  and  families,  wander- 
ed over  the  immense  plains  which  spread  themselves 
from  the  Caspian  sea  to  the  Vistula,  from  the  con- 
fines of  Persia  to  those  of  Germany.  But  the  war- 
like Germans,  who  first  resisted,  then  invaded,  and 
at  length  oveiturncd  the  Western  monarchy  of 
Rome,  will  occupy  a  much  more  important  place  in 
this  history,  and  possess  a  stronger,  and,  if  we  may 
use  the  expression,  a  more  domestic,  claim  to  our 
attention  and  regard.  The  most  civilized  nations 
of  modem  Europe  issued  from  the  woods  of  Ger- 
many ;  and  in  the  rude  institutions  of  those  barba- 
rians we  may  still  distinguish  the  original  principles 
of  our  present  laws  and  manners.  In  their  primitive 
state  of  simplicity  and  independence,  the  Germans 
were  surveyed  by  the  discerning  eye,  and  delineated 
by  the  masterly  pencil,  of  Tacitus,  the  first  of  histo- 
rians who  applied  the  science  of  philosophy  to  the 
study  of  facts.  The  expressive  conciseness  of  his 
descriptions  has  deserved  to  exercise  the  diligence 

1  The  Persi.ins  are  still  the  most  skilful  horsemen,  and  their  horses 
the  finest,  in  the  East, 

m  From  Herodotus,  Xenoplion,  Herodian,  Amminnns,  Chardin,  &c. 
I  have  extracted  sucii  probable  accounts  of  tlte  Persian  nobility,  as 
seem  either  common  to  every  aire,  or  particular  to  that  of  the  Sassanides. 

a  The  modern  philosophers  of  Sweden  seem  a',:reed  that  the  waters 
of  the  lialtic  [;radnally  sink  in  a  regular  proi»ortion,  which  they  have 
ventured  to  estimate  at  half  an  inch  every  year.  Twenty  centuries 
a^o,  the  Hat  coiuitrv  of  Scandinavia  must  have  liceu  covered  hy  the  sea  ; 
while  the  high  lands  rose  ahovc  the  waters,  as  so  many  islands  of  \ari- 


of  innumerable  antiquarians,  and  to  excite  the 
genius  and  penetration  of  the  philosophic  historians 
of  our  own  times.  The  subject,  however  various 
and  important,  has  already  been  so  frequently,  so 
ably,  and  so  successfully  discussed,  that  it  is  now- 
grown  familiar  to  the  reader,  and  difficult  to  the 
writer.  Wc  shall  therefore  content  ourselves  with 
observing,  and  indeed  with  repeating,  some  of  the 
most  important  circumstances  of  climate,  of  man- 
ners, and  of  institutions,  which  rendered  the  wild 
barbarians  of  Germany  such  formidable  enemies  to 
the  Roman  power. 

Ancient  Germany,  excluding  from  Extent  of  Ger. 
its  independent  limits  the  province  ni^oy. 
westward  of  the  Rhine,  which  had  submitted  to  the 
Roman  yoke,  extended  itself  over  a  third  part  of 
Europe.  Almost  the  whole  of  modern  Germany, 
Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Finland,  Livonia, 
Prussia,  and  the  greater  part  of  Poland,  were  peo- 
pled by  the  various  tribes  of  one  great  nation,  whose 
complexion,  manners,  and  language  denoted  a  com- 
mon origin,  and  preserved  a  striking  resemblance. 
On  the  west,  ancient  Germany  was  divided  by  the 
Rhine  from  the  Gallic,  and  on  the  south,  by  the 
Danube,  from  the  Illyrian,  provinces  of  the  empire. 
A  ridge  of  hills,  rising  from  the  Danube,  and  called 
the  Carpathian  mountains,  covered  Germany  on 
the  side  of  Dacia  or  Hungary.  The  eastern  frontier 
was  faintly  marked  by  the  mutual  fears  of  the  Ger- 
mans and  the  Sarmatians,  and  was  often  confounded 
by  the  mixture  of  warring  and  confederating  tribes 
of  the  two  nations.  In  the  remote  darkness  of  the 
north,  the  ancients  imperfectly  descried  a  frozen 
ocean  that  lay  beyond  the  Baltic  sea,  and  beyond 
the  peninsula,  or  islands"  of  Scandinavia. 

Some  ingenious  writers'*  have  sus- 
pected that  Europe  was  much  colder 
formerly  than  it  is  at  present ;  and  the  most  ancient 
descriptions  of  the  climate  of  Germany  tend  ex- 
ceedingly to  confirm  their  theory.  The  general 
complaints  of  intense  frost,  and  eternal  winter,  are 
perhaps  little  to  be  regarded,  since  we  have  no  me- 
thod of  reducing  to  the  accurate  standard  of  the 
thermometer,  the  feelings,  or  the  expressions,  of  an 
orator  born  in  the  happier  regions  of  Greece  or  Asia. 
But  I  shall  select  two  remarkable  circumstances  of 
a  less  equivocal  nature.  1.  The  great  rivers  which 
covered  the  Roman  provinces,  the  Rhine  and  the 
Danube,  were  frequently  frozen  over,  and  capable 
of  supporting  the  most  enormous  weights.  The  bar- 
barians, who  often  chose  that  severe  season  for  their 
inroads,  transported,  without  apprehension  or  dan- 
ger, their  numerous  armies,  their  cavalry,  and  their 
heavy  w  aggons,  over  a  vast  and  solid  bridge  of  icc^ 
Modern  ages  have  not  presented  an  instance  of  a 

nus  forms  and  dimensions.  Such  indeed  is  the  notion  triven  us  hy  Mela, 
Plinv,  and  Tacitus,  of  the  vast  countries  round  the  Ilaltic.  See  in  the 
Itihliothcipie  Uaisonee,  torn.  xl.  and  xlv.  a  larire  abstract  of  Dalin's 
History  of  Sweden,  composed  in  the  Swedish  lan^'Ua;;e. 

b  In  particular,  Mr.  llume,  the  .\bbc  du  lios,  and  M.  Pelloutier, 
Hist,  des  Celtes.  torn.  i. 

e  UiodorusSieulus,  1.  v.  p.  340,  Edit.  Wessel.  Herodian,  1.  vi.  p. 
221.  Jornandes,  c.  5.S.  On  the  hanks  of  the  Oauiibe,  the  wine.wheu 
brought  to  table,  w.ts  fre(^uently  frozen  into  i.-real  lumps, /ni.s/a  im/;i. 
t)vid.  l;pi>t.  ex  I'onlo,  I.  IV.  7,  It,  10.    \  irgil.  ticor^^ic.  I.  iii.  35<>.    The 
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like  pheiioiiiCMOii.  '2.  The  icin-dcer,  that  useful 
animal,  tVom  which  the  savage  of  the  North  derives 
the  best  ooniforts  of  his  dreary  life,  is  of  a  constitu- 
tion that  supports,  and  even  requires,  the  most  in- 
tense cold.  He  is  found  on  the  rock  of  Spit/.hcrft, 
within  ten  deforces  of  the  pole  ;  he  seems  to  ilelii;lit 
in  the  snows  of  Lapland  and  Siberia  ;  but  at  present 
he  cannot  subsist,  much  less  multiply,  in  any  (-oun- 
try  to  the  south  of  the  Baltic.''  In  the  time  of  Cavsar 
the  rein-deer,  as  well  as  the  elk,  and  the  wild  bull, 
was  a  native  of  the  Hercynian  forest,  whieli  then 
overshadowed  a  prcat  part  of  Germany  and  Poland.' 
The  modern  improvements  sudiciently  explain  the 
causes  of  the  diminution  of  the  cold.  These  im- 
mense woods  have  been  fjradually  cleared,  which 
intercepted  from  the  earth  the  rays  of  the  sun.'  The 
morasses  have  been  drained,  and,  in  proportion  as 
the  soil  has  been  cultivated,  the  air  has  become 
more  temperate.  Canada,  at  this  day,  is  an  exact 
picture  of  ancient  Germany.  Although  situated  in 
tlie  same  parallel  with  the  finest  provinces  of  France 
and  England,  that  country  experiences  the  most 
rigorous  eold.  The  rein-deer  are  very  numerous, 
the  ground  is  covered  with  deep  and  lasting  snow, 
and  the  great  river  of  St.  Lawrence  is  regularly 
frozen,  in  a  season  when  the  waters  of  the  Seine 
and  the  Thames  are  usually  free  from  ice.6 
Its  effects  on  the  It  is  dillioult  to  ascertain,  and  easy 
natives.  j^  exaggerate,  the  influence  of  the 
climate  of  ancient  Germany  over  the  minds  and 
bodies  of  the  natives.  Many  writers  have  supposed, 
and  most  have  allowed,  though,  as  it  should  seem, 
■without  any  adequate  proof,  that  the  rigorous  cold 
of  the  north  was  favourable  to  long  life  and  gene- 
rative vigour,  that  the  women  were  more  fruitful, 
and  the  human  species  more  prolific,  than  in  warmer 
or  more  temperate  climates.''  AVe  may  assert,  with 
greater  confidence,  that  the  keen  air  of  Germany 
formed  the  large  and  masculine  limbs  of  the  natives, 
who  were,  in  general,  of  a  more  lofty  stature  than 
the  people  of  the  south,*  gave  them  a  kiiul  of 
strength  better  adapted  to  violent  exertions  than  to 
patient  labour,  and  inspired  them  with  constitu- 
tional bravery,  which  is  the  result  of  nerves  and 
spirits.  The  severity  of  a  winter  campaign,  that 
chilled  the  courage  of  the  Roman  troops,  was 
scarcely  felt  by  these  hardy  children  of  the  north,'' 
who,  in  their  turn,  were  unable  to  resist  the  summer 
heats,  and  dissolved  away  in  languor  and  sickness 
under  the  beams  of  an  Italian  sun.' 

fact  is  confirmed  by  a  solilier  and  a  philosoplier,  who  had  experienced 
tlie  intense  culd  of  Thrace.  See  Xenuption,  Anaba5is,  1.  vii.  p.  560. 
Edit.  Hutchinson. 

d  Bulfon.  liistoirc  NaturcIIe,  torn.  xii.  p.  79,  116. 

e  Ca?sir  dc  Bell.  Gallic,  vi.  23,  &c.  The  most  imiciisitiveof  the  (ier. 
mans  were  ignorant  of  its  utmost  limits,  although  some  of  them  had 
travelled  in  it  more  tliaii  .sixty  days' journey. 

f  Cluveriua  (Gcrniania  Antiqiin,  I.  iii.  c.  47.)  investigates  the  small 
and  scattered  remains  of  ttie  Hercynian  wood. 

(f  CImlevoix,  llistoiredii  Canaila. 

h  Olans  Iludbeck  as.serts  thnt  the  Swedish  women  often  bear  ten  or 
twelve  rhildreii,  and  not  uncommonly  twenty  or  thirty;  but  thraiitho. 
rity  of  RiidlH-ck  is  mueli  to  be  suspected. 

i  In  hos  artus,  in  hicc  corpora,  qua?  miramiir,  excrescunt.  Tacit. 
Gerniania,  3.  20.     Cluvcr.  1. 1.  c.  14. 

k  Plutarch,  in  Mario.  The  Cimbri.  by  way  of  amusement,  often  slid 
down  inoiiiitains  of  snow  on  their  broinl  shields. 

1  The  Romans  made  war  in  all  rliinates,  and  by  their  excellent  ilis. 
ciplinc  were  in  a  grca:  nicasui*  preserved  in  health  and  vigour.   It  may 


There  is  not  any  where  upon  the  ^^.^^^  ^^  ^^^^ 
globe  a  large  tract  of  country  which  Germans. 
we  have  discovered  destitute  of  inhabitants,or  whose 
first  populatitm  can  be  fixed  with  any  degree  of 
historical  t^crtainty.  And  yet,  as  the  most  philoso- 
phic minds  can  seldom  refrain  from  investigating  the 
infancy  of  great  nations,  our  eiiriosily  consumes  it- 
.sclf  in  toilsome  and  disappointed  ell'orts.  When 
Tacitus  eoiisidcri'd  the  purity  of  the  (Jernian  blood, 
and  the  forbidding  aspect  of  the  country,  lie  was 
disposed  to  pronounce  those  barbarians  Indigence, 
or  natives  of  the  soil.  We  may  allow  with  safety, 
and  perhaps  with  truth,  that  ancient  Germany  was 
not  originally  peopled  by  any  foreign  colonies  al- 
ready foriiKMl  into  a  political  society;'"  but  that  the 
name  and  nation  received  their  existence  from  the 
gradual  union  of  some  wandering  savages  of  the 
Hercynian  woods.  To  assert  those  savages  to  have 
been  the  spontaneous  production  of  the  earth  which 
they  inhabited,  would  be  a  rash  inference,  con- 
demned by  religion,  and  unwarranted  by  reason. 

Such  rational  doubt  is  but  ill-suited  Fables  and  con- 
w  ith  the  genius  of  popular  vanity.  •*"  """' 
Aiuong  the  nations  w  ho  have  adopted  the  Mosaic 
hi.story  of  the  world,  the  ark  of  Noah  has  been  of 
the  same  use,  as  was  formerly  to  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  the  siege  of  Troy.  On  a  narrow  basis  of 
acknowledged  truth,  an  immense  but  rude  super- 
structure of  fable  has  been  erected  ;  and  the  wild 
Irishman,"  as  well  as  the  wild  Tartar,"  could  point 
out  the  individual  son  of  .laphct.  from  w  hose  loins 
his  ancestors  were  lineally  descended.  The  last 
century  abounded  with  antiquarians  of  profound 
learning  and  easy  faith,  who,  by  the  dim  light  of 
legends  and  traditions,  of  conjectures  and  etymolo- 
gies, conducted  the  great  grandchildren  of  Noah 
from  the  tower  of  Babel  to  the  extremities  of  the 
globe.  Of  these  judicious  critics,  one  of  the  most 
entertaining  was  Olaus  Rudbcck,  professor  in  the 
university  of  Upsal.i'  Whatever  is  celebrated  either 
in  history  or  fable,  this  zealous  patriot  ascribes  to 
his  country.  From  Sweden  (which  formed  so  con- 
siderable a  part  of  ancient  (iermany)  the  Greeks 
tliem.selvcs  derived  their  alphabetical  characters, 
their  astronomy,  and  their  religion.  Of  that  de- 
lightful region  (for  such  it  appeared  to  the  eyes  of 
a  native)  the  Atlantis  of  Plato,  the  country  of  the 
Hyperboreans,  the  gardens  of  the  Ilesperides,  the 
Fortunate  islands,  and  even  the  Elysian  fields, 
were  all  but  faint  and   imperfect   tran.scripts.     A 

be  remarked,  that  man  is  tlie  onlyaiiiinal  which  can  live  and  nuilliply 
in  every  country  from  the  erplator  to  the  poles.  The  hog  seems  to  ap- 
proach the  nearest  to  our  species  in  that  privilege. 

Ill  Tacit.  German,  c.  .1.  The  emitjration  of  the  Gauls  followed  the 
course  of  the  Danube,  and  discharged  itselfon  Greece  and  Asia.  Tacitus 
could  discover  only  one  iuconsideruble  tribe  that  retained  any  traces  of 
a  Gallic  origin. 

n  Accordinjj  to  Dr.  Keating,  (History  of  Ireland,  p.  13, 14.)  the  giant 
I'artliidaiiiis.  who  was  the  son  of  Seara,  the  son  of  Fisra,  the  .son  of  Sru. 
the  son  of  rramarit.  the  sou  of  Tathaclan,  the  son  of  Maffoj;.  the  son  of 
Japhct,  the  son  of  Noah,  landed  <»ti  the  coast  of  Monster,  the  14th  day 
of  May,  in  the  year  ot  tlic  world  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
.seveiity-eifiht.  Though  he  succeeded  in  his  (;reat  enterprise,  the  loo.se 
behaviour  of  his  wife  rendered  his  domestic  life  very  unhappy,  and 

provoked  him  to  sueli  a  dejrrce,  that  he  killed licr  favourite  (frey. 

iiound.  This,  as  the  learned  historian  very  properly  observes,  was  tfie 
Jirjtt  instance  of  female  falsehood  and  iiilidelity  ever  known  in  Ireland. 

o  GencaloKical  History  of  the  Tartars  by  Abiiluhazi  Bahadur  Khan. 

p  His  work,  entitled  'Atlantica,  is  uncommonly  scarce.    Bayle  has 
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clime  so  profusely  favoured  by  nature,  could  not 
lonsc  remain  desert  after  the  flood.  The  learned 
Rudbcck  allows  the  family  of  Noah  a  few  years  to 
multiply  from  eight  to  about  twenty  thousand  per- 
sons. He  then  disperses  them  into  small  colonies 
to  replenish  the  earth,  and  to  propagate  the  human 
species.  The  German  or  Swedish  detachment 
(which  marched,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  under  the 
command  of  Askenaz  the  son  of  Gomer,  the  son  of 
Japhet)  distinguished  itself  by  a  more  than  com- 
mon diligence  in  the  prosecution  of  this  great  work. 
The  northern  hive  cast  its  swarms  over  the  greatest 
part  of  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia  ;  and  (to  use  the 
author's  metaphor)  the  blood  circulated  from  the 
extremities  to  the  heart. 

The  Germans  ig-  But  all  this  well-Iabourcd  system  of 
Dorant  of  leiierl;  German  antiquities  is  annihilated  by  a 
single  fact,  too  well  attested  to  admit  of  any  doubt, 
and  of  too  decisive  a  nature  to  leave  room  for  any 
reply.  The  Germans,  in  the  age  of  Tacitus,  were 
unacquainted  with  the  use  of  letters  ;''  and  the  use 
of  letters  is  the  principal  circumstance  that  dis- 
tinguishes a  civilized  people  from  a  herd  of  savages 
incapable  of  knowledge  or  reflection.  Without 
that  artificial  help,  the  human  memory  soon  dissi- 
pates or  corrupts  the  ideas  intrusted  to  her  charge; 
and  tlie  nobler  faculties  of  the  mind,  no  longer  sup- 
plied with  models  or  with  materials,  gradually 
forget  their  powers  ;  the  judgment  becomes  feeble 
and  lethargic,  the  imagination  languid  or  irregular. 
Fully  to  apprehend  this  important  truth,  let  us 
attempt,  in  an  improved  society,  to  calculate  the 
immense  distance  between  the  man  of  learning  and 
the  illiterate  peasant.  The  former,  by  reading  and 
reflection,  multiplies  his  own  experience,  and  lives 
in  distant  ages  and  remote  countries  ;  whilst  the 
latter,  rooted  to  a  single  spot,  and  confined  to  a  few- 
years  of  existence,  surpasses,  but  very  little,  his 
fellow-labourer  the  ox  in  the  exercise  of  his  mental 
faculties.  The  same,  and  even  a  greater,  difference 
will  be  found  between  nations  than  between  indi- 
viduals ;  and  we  may  safely  pronounce,  that  with- 
out some  species  of  writing,  no  people  has  ever 
preserved  the  faithful  annals  of  their  history,  ever 
made  any  considerable  progress  in  the  abstract 
sciences,  or  ever  possessed,  in  any  tolerable  degree 
of  perfection,  the  useful  and  agreeable  arts  of  life, 
ofartsandagri.  Of  these  arts,  the  ancient  Germans 
culture;       .were    wretchedly    destitute.        They 

a'lyen  two  most  curious  extracts  from  it.  Republinue  den  Letlres, 
Janvier  et  Ft-vrier,  1G85. 

q  Tacit.  Germ.  ii.  19.  Lilerarum  secreta  viri  pariler  ac  fffminn? 
Ignorant.  «e  may  rest  contented  with  this  decisive  authority,  with. 
out  enternig  into  the  obscure  disputes  concerning  the  atitinnitv  of  the 
Runic  characters.  The  learned  Celsius,  a  Swede,  a  scholar,  and  a  phi. 
Ins.,pher,  was  of  opinion,  that  they  were  nothing  more  than  the  Roman 
letters,  willi  the  curves  changed  into  straight  lines  for  the  ease  of  en. 
graving.  See  Pclloutier,  Histoire  des  Celtes,!.  ii.  c.  11.  Dictionnaire 
Diplomatique,  torn  i.  p.  22.3.  We  may  add,  that  the  oldest  Runic 
uiscriptinns  are  supposed  to  he  of  the  third  century,  and  the  mo.«t 
ancient  writer  who  mentions  the  Runic  characters  is  Venantius  Forlu- 
natus,  (Carm.  vii.  18.)  who  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  sixth  century. 
Rirbara  fraxincis  pingatur  Runa  tabellis. 

r  Recherches  Philusophiques  sur  les  Americains,  torn.  iii.  p.  228. 
The  author  of  that  very  curious  work  is,  if  I  am  not  misinl'ormerr  a 
German  by  birlh. 

■  The  Alexandrian  Geographer  is  often  criticised  by  the  accurate 
Cluverius. 


passed  their  lives  in  a  state  of  ignorance  and 
poverty,  which  it  has  pleased  some  declaimers  to 
dignify  with  the  appellation  of  virtuous  simplicity. 
Modern  Germany  is  said  to  contain  about  two 
thousand  three  hundred  walled  towns.'  In  a  much 
wider  extent  of  country,  the  geographer  Ptolemy 
could  discover  no  more  than  ninety  places,  which 
he  decorates  with  the  name  of  cities  ;*  though,  ac- 
cording to  our  ideas,  they  would  but  ill  deserve  that 
splendid  title.  We  can  only  suppose  them  to  have 
been  rude  fortifications,  con.structcd  in  the  centre 
of  the  woods,  and  designed  to  secure  the  women, 
children,  and  cattle,  whilst  the  warriors  of  the  tribe 
marched  out  to  repel  a  sudden  invasion.'  But 
Tacitus  asserts,  as  a  well-known  fact,  that  the 
Germans,  in  his  time,  had  mo  cities  ;"  and  that  they 
aft'ected  to  despise  the  works  of  Roman  industry, 
as  places  of  confinement  rather  than  of  security." 
Their  edifices  were  not  even  contiguous,  or  formed 
into  regular  villas;''  each  barbarian  fixed  his  in- 
dependent dwelling  on  a  spot  to  which  a  plain,  a 
wood,  or  a  stream  of  fresh  water,  had  induced  him 
to  give  the  preference.  Neither  stone,  nor  brick, 
nor  tiles,  were  employed  in  these  slight  habitations.' 
They  were  indeed  no  more  than  low  huts  of  a  cir- 
cular figure,  built  of  rough  timber,  thatched  with 
straw,  and  pierced  at  the  top  to  leave  a  free  passage 
for  the  smoke.  In  the  most  inclement  winter,  the 
hardy  German  was  satisfied  with  a  scanty  garment 
made  of  the  skin  of  some  animal.  The  nations  who 
dwelt  towards  the  north,  clothed  themselves  in  furs  ; 
and  the  women  manufactured  for  their  own  use  a 
coar.se  kind  of  linen.'  The  game  of  various  sorts, 
with  which  the  forests  of  Germany  were  plentifully 
stocked,  supplied  its  inhabitants  with  food  and 
exercise.""  Their  monstrous  herds  of  cattle,  less 
remarkable  indeed  for  their  beauty  than  for  their 
utility,'^  formed  the  principal  object  of  their  wealth. 
A  small  quantity  of  com  was  the  only  produce 
exacted  from  the  earth  ;  the  use  of  orchards  or 
artificial  meadows  was  unknown  to  the  Germans  ; 
nor  can  we  expect  any  improvements  in  agriculture 
from  a  people,  whose  property  every  year  experi- 
enced a  general  change  by  a  new  division  of  the 
arable  lands,  and  who,  in  that  strange  operation, 
avoided  disputes,  by  suffering  a  great  part  of  their 
tcnitory  to  lie  waste  and  without  tillage.'' 

Gold,   silver,   and    iron,   were   ex- 
tremely scarce  in  Germany.     Its  bar- 


and  of  the  use 
of  metals. 


t  See  Ciesar,  and  the  learned  fllr.  'Wliitaker  in  his  History  of  Man- 
chester, vol.  i. 

u  T.icit.  Germ.  13. 

X  When  the  Germans  commanded  thelTbii  of  Cologne  to  cast  otf  the 
Roman  yoke,  and  with  their  new  freedom  to  resume  their  ancient 
manners,'  they  insisted  on  the  immediate  demolition  of  the  walls  of  the 
colony.  "  Postulamus  a  vobis,  muros  coIoniEe,  rouuimenta  servitii 
detrnhatis;  rtiam  fera  animalia.siclausateneas,  virtutisobliviscuntur." 
Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  64. 

V  The  strasjgling  villages  of  Silesia  are  several  miles  in  length.  See 
Cluvcr.  I.  i.  c'.  13. 

z  One  hundred  and  forty  years  after  Tacitus,  a  few  more  regular 
structures  were  erected  near  the  Rhine  and  Dauube.  llcrodian,  I.  vii. 
p.  -234. 

a  Tacit.  r«;rm.  17. 

1'  Tacit.  (icTn\.  .'). 

c  Ca-sar  de  Bell.  Gall.vi.  21. 

•1  'I'acit.  Germ.  26.    Cersar,  vi.  22. 
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baroiis  iiiluibitants  waiiU-il  both  .skill  and  patience 
to  investifjutc  tliose  licli  veins  of  silver,  vvliieli  liavc 
so  liberally  rewarded  the  attention  of  the  princes  of 
Brunswick  and  Saxony.  Sweden,  which  now  sup- 
plies Europe  with  iron,  was  equally  ignorant  of  its 
own  riches  ;  and  the  appearance  of  the  arms  of  the 
Germans  furnished  a  sullicient  proof  how  little  iron 
tliey  were  able  to  bestow  on  what  they  nuist  have 
deemed  the  noblest  use  of  that  metal.  The  various 
transactions  of  peace  and  war  had  introduced  some 
Roman  coins  (ehielly  silver)  among  the  borderers 
of  the  Rhine  and  Danube ;  but  the  more  distant 
tribes  were  absolutely  unacquainted  with  the  use 
of  money,  carried  on  their  conlincd  trallic  by  the 
exchange  of  commodities,  and  prized  tlicir  rude 
earthen  vessels  as  of  equal  value  with  the  silver 
vases,  the  presents  of  Rome  to  their  princes  and 
ambassadors.'^  To  a  mind  capable  of  rcllcetion, 
such  leading  facts  convey  more  instruction,  than  a 
tedious  detail  of  subordinate  circumstances.  The 
value  of  money  has  been  settled  by  general  consent 
to  express  our  wants  and  our  property  ;  as  letters 
were  invented  to  express  our  ideas  ;  and  both  these 
institutions,  by  giving  a  more  active  energy  to  the 
powers  and  passions  of  human  nature,  have  contri- 
buted to  multiply  the  objects  they  were  designed  to 
represent.  The  use  of  gold  and  silver  is  in  a  great 
measure  factitious  ;  but  it  would  be  impossible  to 
enumerate  the  important  and  various  services  which 
agriculture,  and  all  the  arts,  have  received  from 
iron,  when  tempered  and  fashioned  by  the  operation 
of  fire,  and  the  dexterous  hand  of  man.  Money,  in 
a  word,  is  the  most  universal  incitement,  iron  the 
most  powerful  instrument,  of  human  industry  ;  and 
it  is  very  dillicult  to  conceive  by  what  means  a  people, 
neither  actuated  by  the  one,  nor  seconded  by  the 
other,  could  emerge  from  the  grossest  barbarism.' 
If  we  contemplate  a  savage  nation  in 
any  part  of  the  globe,  a  supine  indo- 
lence and  a  carelessness  of  futurity  will  be  found  to 
constitute  their  general  character.  In  a  civilized  state, 
every  faculty  of  man  is  expanded  and  exercised  ;  and 
the  great  chain  of  mutual  dependence  connects  and 
embraces  the  several  members  of  society.  The  most 
numerous  portion  of  it  is  employed  in  constant  and 
useful  labour.  The  select  few,  placed  by  fortune  above 
that  necessity,  can,  however,  fill  up  their  time  by  the 
pursuits  of  interest  or  glory,  by  the  improvement  of 
their  estate  or  of  their  understanding,  by  the  duties, 
the  pleasures,  and  even  the  follies  of  social  life. 
The  Germans  were  not  possessed  of  these  varied 
resources.  The  care  of  the  house  and  family,  the 
management  of  the  land  and  cattle,  were  delegated 
to  the  old  and  the  infirm,  to  w  omen  and  slaves.  The 
lazy  warrior,  destitute  of  every  art  that  might  em- 
ploy his  leisure  hours,  consumed  his  days  and 
nights  in  the  animal  gratifications  of  sleep  and  food. 

c  Tacit.  Germ.  G, 

f  It  is  said  Ihiit  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians,  withont  the  use  of 
rilller  money  or  iron,  liad  made  a  very  frreat  proji^ressin  tliearts.  Those 
arts,  and  the  iiio[iuments  tl-ey  produced,  liave  been  strangely  nia^nilied. 
See  KeelierelieA  siir  Ics  Americaius,  toni.  ii.  p.  153,  &c. 

g  Tacit.  Germ.  16. 


Tlietr  indolence. 


And  yet,  by  a  powerful  diversity  of  nature,  (according 
to  till:  remark  of  a  writer  w  Im  had  pierced  into  its 
darkest  rci;csses,)  the  same  barbarians  arc  by  turns 
the  most  indolent  and  the  most  restless  of  mankind. 
They  delight  in  sloth,  they  detest  tranquillity .s  The 
languid  soul,  opprcs.sed  with  its  own  weight,  anxi- 
ously ixMjuircd  some  new  and  powerful  sensation; 
and  war  and  danger  were  the  only  amusements 
adc<|ualc  to  its  fierce  temper.  The  sound  that  sum- 
moned the  German  to  arms  was  grateful  to  his  car. 
It  roused  him  from  his  uncomfortable  lethargy,  gave 
him  an  active  pursuit,  and,  by  strong  exercise  of 
the  body,  and  violent  emotions  of  the  mind,  restored 
him  to  a  more  lively  sense  of  his  existence.  In  the 
(lull  intervals  of  peace,  these  barbarians  were  im- 
moderately addicted  to  deep  gaming  and  excessive 
drinking;  both  of  which,  by  dill'erent  means,  the 
one  by  inllaming  their  pa.ssions,  the  other  by  extin- 
guishing their  reason,  alike  relieved  them  from  the 
pain  of  thinking.  They  gloried  in  passing  whole  days 
and  nights  at  table;  and  the  blood  of  friends  and 
relations  often  stained  their  numerous  and  drunken 
a.sscmblies.''  Their  debts  of  honour  (for  in  that 
light  they  have  transmitted  to  us  those  of  play)  they 
discharged  with  the  most  romantic  fidelity.  The 
desperate  gamester,  who  liad  staked  his  person  and 
lil)erty  on  a  last  throw  of  the  dice,  patiently  sub- 
mitted to  the  decision  of  fortune,  and  sull'ered  him- 
self to  be  bound,  chastised,  and  sold  into  remote 
slavery,  by  his  weaker  but  more  lucky  antagonist.' 
Strong  beer,  a  liquor  extracted  w  ith  Tlieir  taste  for 
very  little  art  from  wheat  or  barley,  ''■■<■"« li'i^^s. 
and  corrupted  (as  it  is  strongly  expressed  by  Taci- 
tus) into  a  certain  semblance  of  wine,  was  sullicient 
for  the  gross  purposes  of  German  debauchery.  Hut 
those  who  had  tasted  the  rich  wines  of  Italy,  and 
afterwards  of  Gaul,  sighed  for  that  more  delicious 
species  of  intoxication.  They  attempted  not  how- 
ever, (as  has  since  been  executed  w  ith  so  much 
success,)  to  naturalize  the  vine  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine  and  Danube  ;  nor  did  they  endeavour  to  pro- 
cure by  industry  the  materials  of  an  ailvantageous 
commerce.  To  solicit  by  labour  what  might  bo 
ravished  by  arras,  was  esteemed  unworthy  of  the 
German  spirit."  The  intemperate  thirst  of  strong 
liquors  often  urged  the  barbarians  to  invade  the 
provinces  on  which  art  or  nature  had  bestowed  those 
much  envied  presents.  The  Tuscan  who  betrayed 
his  country  to  the  Celtic  nations,  attracted  them  to 
Italy  by  the  prospect  of  the  rich  fruits  and  delicious 
wines,  the  productions  of  a  happier  climate.'  And 
in  the  same  manner  the  German  auxiliaries,  invited 
into  France  during  the  civil  wars  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  were  allured  by  the  promise  of  plenteous 
quarters  in  the  provinces  of  Champaigne  and  Bur- 
gundy."' Drunkenness,  the  most  illiberal,  but  not 
the  most  dangerous  of  our  vices,  was  sometimes  ca- 

h  Tacit.  Herm.  2'2,  2.1. 

i  id.  '2-1.    Tlie  (ieruiairs  might  borrow  the  ttrlH  of  pl.ny  from  llie 
Roniaiis,  l>nt  tlie  pamiun  is  wonderfully  iidtereiil  in  the  human  species, 
k    'I'aril.  (;<rin.    II. 

i  IMutaicli.  Ml  Cimillo.     T.  I.iv.  v.  33. 
m  Dubu;'.  Ili->t.  de  la  Monarchic  Traneoisc,  torn.  i.  p.  193. 
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pable.  in  a  less  civilized  state  of  mankind,  of  occa- 
sioning a  battle,  a  war,  or  a  revolution. 
Slate  of  popuU-       The  climate  of  ancient  Germany  has 
'''"'•  been  mollified,  and  the  soil  fertilized, 

by  the  labour  of  ten  centuries  from  the  time  of 
Charlemagne.  The  same  extent  of  ground  which 
at  present  maintains,  in  ease  and  plenty,  a  million 
of  husbandmen  and  artificers,  was  unable  to  supply 
an  hundred  thousand  lazy  warriors  with  the  simple 
necessaries  of  life."  The  Germans  abandoned  their 
immense  forests  to  the  exercise  of  hunting,  employ- 
ed in  pasturage  the  most  considerable  part  of  their 
lands,  bestowed  on  the  small  remainder  a  rude  and 
careless  cultivation,  and  then  accused  the  scantiness 
and  sterility  of  a  country  that  refused  to  maintain 
the  multitude  of  its  inhabitants.  When  the  return 
of  famine  severely  admonished  them  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  arts,  the  national  distress  was  sometimes 
alleviated  by  the  emigration  of  a  third,  perhaps,  or 
a  fourth  part  of  their  youth."  The  possession  and 
the  enjo^Tiient  of  property  are  the  pledges  which 
bind  a  civilized  people  to  an  improved  country. 
But  the  Germans,  who  carried  with  them  what  they 
most  valued,  their  arms,  their  cattle,  and  their 
women,  cheerfully  abandoned  the  vast  silence  of 
their  woods  for  the  unbounded  hopes  of  plunder 
and  conquest.  The  innumerable  swarms  that  issued, 
or  seemed  to  issue,  from  the  great  storehouse  of  na- 
tions, were  multiplied  by  the  fears  of  the  vanquished, 
and  by  the  credulity  of  succeeding  ages.  And  from 
facts  thus  exaggerated,  an  opinion  was  gradually 
established,  and  has  been  supported  by  writers  of 
distinguished  reputation,  that,  in  the  age  of  Ca-sar 
and  Tacitus,  the  inhabitants  of  the  north  were  far 
more  numerous  than  they  are  in  our  days.P  A  more 
serious  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  population  seems 
to  have  convicted  modern  philosophers  of  the  false- 
hood, and  indeed  the  impossibility,  of  the  suppo- 
sition. To  the  names  of  ISIariana  and  of  Machiavel,'' 
we  can  oppose  the  equal  names  of  Robertson  and 
Hume.' 

A  warlike  nation  like  the  Germans, 
without  either  cities,  letters,  arts,  or 
money,  found  some  compensation  for  this  savage 
state  in  the  enjoyment  of  liberty.  Their  poverty 
secured  their  freedom,  since  our  desires  and  our 
possessions  are  the  strongest  fetters  of  despotism. 
"  Among  the  Suiones  (says  Tacitus)  riches  are  held 
in  honour.  They  are  therefore  subject  to  an  absolute 
monarch,  who,  instead  of  intrusting  his  people  with 
the  free  use  of  arms,  as  is  practised  in  the  rest  of 
Germany,  commits  them  to  the  safe  custody  not  of 

n  The  Helvetian  nation,  which  issned  from  the  country  called  Swit. 
2erUnd.  contained,  ol  every  age  and  sex.  368,000  persons.  (Ca-sar  de 
Bell.  Gall.  i.  29.)  At  present,  tin-  number  of  iieople  in  the  Pays  de 
V  and  (a  small  district  on  the  kinks  of  the  Leinan  Lake,  much  more 
aistingui.shed  for  politeness  than  for  inilnstry)  amouiit.s  to  112  501 
See  an  excellent  tract  of  M.  Muret,  in  the  Memoires  de  la  Soeiele  de 
Bern. 

o  Paul  Diaconns,  c.  1—3.  Machiavel.  Davila,  and  the  rest  of 
Pauls  followers,  represent  these  emigrations  too  much  as  regular  and 
coni-erted  mea.sures. 

p  Sir  Win.  Temple  and  Montesquieu  have  indulged,  on  thissubiect 
llle  usual  livclini>ss  of  their  fancy.  ' 

^  Macliiavel,  Hist,  di  Fircnze,  1.  i.     Mariana.  Hist.  Hispan.  1.  v  c   1 

r  .lolurt-son's  Charles  V.  Hume's  Political  Ess,iys. 

•  Tacit.  German.  .14.  45.    Frcnsliemius  (who  dedicated  his  s-.ipplc. 
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a  citizen,  or  even  of  a  freedman,  but  of  a  slave. 
The  neighbours  of  the  Suiones,  the  Sitoncs,  are 
sunk  even  below  servitude  ;  they  obey  a  woman."' 
In  the  mention  of  these  exceptions,  the  great  histo- 
rian sufiiciently  acknowledges  the  general  theory  of 
government.  We  are  only  at  a  loss  to  conceive  by 
what  means  riches  and  despotism  could  penetrate 
into  a  remote  corner  of  the  north,  and  extinguLsli  the 
generous  flame  that  blazed  with  such  fierceness  on 
the  frontier  of  the  Roman  provinces  ;  or  how  the 
ancestors  of  those  Danes  and  Norwegians,  so  dis- 
tinguished in  latter  ages  by  their  unconquerable 
spirit,  could  thus  tamely  resign  the  great  character 
of  German  liberty.'  Some  tribes,  however,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Baltic,  acknowledged  the  authority  of 
kings,  though  without  relinquishing  the  rights  of 
men  ;"  but  in  the  far  greater  part  of  Germany,  the 
form  of  government  was  a  democracy,  tempered, 
indeed,  and  controlled,  not  so  much  by  general  and 
positive  laws,  as  by  the  occasional  ascendant  of 
birth  or  valour,  of  eloquence  or  superstition." 

Civil  governments,  in  their  first  in-  Assemblies  of 
stitutions,  are  voluntary  associations  '  "  '""I'''^- 
for  mutual  defence.  To  obtain  the  desired  end,  it 
is  absolutely  necessary,  that  each  individual  should 
conceive  himself  obliged  to  submit  his  private 
opinion  and  actions  to  the  judgment  of  the  greater 
number  of  his  associates.  The  German  tribes  were 
contented  with  this  rude  but  liberal  outline  of  poli- 
tical societ}'.  As  soon  as  a  youth,  born  of  free  pa- 
rents, had  attained  the  age  of  manhood,  he  was 
introduced  into  the  general  council  of  his  country- 
men, solemnly  invested  with  a  shield  and  spear,  and 
adopted  as  an  equal  and  worthy  member  of  the  mi- 
litary commonwealth.  The  assembly  of  the  war- 
riors of  the  tribe  was  convened  at  stated  seasons,  or 
on  sudden  emergencies.  The  trial  of  public 
offences,  the  election  of  magistrates,  and  the  great 
business  of  peace  and  war,  were  determined  by  its 
independent  voice.  Sometimes,  indeed,  these  im- 
portant questions  were  previously  considered,  and 
prepared  in  a  more  select  council  of  the  principal 
chieftains.'  The  magistrates  might  deliberate  and 
persuade,  the  people  only  could  resolve  and  execute ; 
and  the  resolutions  of  the  Germans  were  for  the  most 
part  hasty  and  violent.  Barbarians,  accustomed  to 
place  their  fieedtmi  in  gratifying  the  present  passion, 
and  their  courage  in  overlooking  all  future  conse- 
quences, turned  away  with  indigirant  contempt  from 
the  remonstrances  of  justice  anil  policy,  and  it  was 
the  practice  to  signify  by  a  hollow  murntur  their 
dislike  of  such  timid  counsels.     But  whenever  a 

ment  to  Livy  to  Christina  of  Sweden)  thinks  proper  to  be  very  anjry 
with  the  Itoman  who  expressed  so  very  little  reverence  for  nortliern 
ijueens. 

t  May  we  not  suspect  that  superstition  was  the  parent  of  despotism  ? 
The  descendants  of  Odin  (whose  race  was  not  extinct  till  the  year  l(HiO) 
are  -said  to  have  reigned  in  Sweden  above  a  thousand  years.  The  tem- 
ple of  C'psal  was  the  ancient  seat  of  religion  and  empire.  In  the  year 
1153  I  lind  a  singular  law,  prohibiting  tile  use  and  profession  of  .I'rms 
to  any  except  the  king's  guards.  Is  it  not  probable  thai  it  was  coloured 
by  the  pretence  of  reviving  an  old  institution  *  See  Dalin's  History  of 
Sweden  in  Ihe  Bibliothefjue  Itaisonnee,  torn.  xl.  xtv. 

u  'I'acit.  (ierin.c.  43. 

I  Id.  c,  II— 13,  8cc. 

y  lirotius  changesan  expression  of  T-acitus,  perlrnclaittttr  inloprtr. 
tiactantur.    The  correction  iseqiullyjustand  ingenious. 
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more  popular  orator  proposed  to  vindicate  tlie 
meanest  citizen  from  either  foreift"  or  domestic  in- 
jury, wlicnever  he  called  ujion  his  fellow-country- 
men to  assert  the  national  honour,  or  to  pursue  some 
enterprise  full  of  danijer  and  ijlorv,  a  loud  clashing 
of  shields  and  spears  expressed  the  ea^er  a]ii)lausc 
of  the  assembly.  For  the  Oernuins  always  met  in 
arms,  and  it  was  constantly  to  be  dreaded,  lest  an 
irregular  multitude,  indamed  with  faction  and 
stroMi;  li(|Uors,  should  use  those  arms  to  enforce,  as 
well  as  to  declare,  their  furious  resolves.  We  may 
recollect  how  often  the  diets  of  Poland  have  l)ecn 
pollule<l  with  hlood,  and  the  more  nunier(uis  party 
has  been  compelled  to  yield  to  the  more  violent  and 
seditious.' 

A  ffcneral  of  the  tribe  was  elected  on 
Authority ofthe  "•  ^  ,  ,     c^i       i 

princes  aad  ma-  occasions  01  danger;  and,  it  the  danger 
gisiratcs  ^^^  pressing   and  extensive,  several 

tribes  concurred  in  the  choice  of  the  same  general. 
The  bravest  warrior  was  named  to  lead  his  country- 
men into  the  licld,  by  his  example,  rather  tlian  by 
liis  commands.  liut  this  power,  however  limited, 
was  still  invidious.  It  expired  with  the  war,  and 
in  time  of  peace  the  German  tribes  acknowledged 
not  any  supreme  chief."  Princes  were,  however, 
appointed,  in  the  general  assembly,  to  administer 
justice,  or  rattier  to  compose  dilferenees,''  in  their 
respective  districts.  In  the  choice  of  these  magis- 
trates, as  much  regard  was  shown  to  birth  as  to 
merit.'^  To  each  was  assigned,  by  the  public,  a 
guard,  and  a  council  of  an  hundred  persons  ;  and 
the  first  of  the  princes  appears  to  have  enjoyed  a 
pre-eminence  of  rank  and  honour  which  sometimes 
tempted  the  Romans  to  compliment  him  with  the 
regal  title.'' 

more  ab5oi.,te  The  comparative  view  of  the  powers 

ovtr  the  properly  of  the  magistrates,  in  two  remarkable 

lhaiii.verthe|)fr-  " 

son?  of  the  Ger-  instances,  IS  alone  sulhcient  to  repre- 
"""'''  sent  the  whole  sy.stem  of  German  man- 

ners. The  disposal  of  tlie  landed  property  within 
their  district  was  absolutely  vested  in  their  hands, 
and  they  distributed  it  every  year  according  to  a 
new  division."  At  the  same  time  they  were  not  au- 
thorized to  punish  with  death,  to  imprison,  or  even 
to  strike,  a  iirivatc  citizen.'  A  ])cople  thus  jealous 
of  their  persons,  and  careless  of  tlieir  possessions, 
must  have  been  totally  destitute  of  industry  and  the 
arts,  but  animated  with  a  high  .sense  of  honour  and 
independence. 
Vohniiary  en-  The  Germans  respected  only  those 
Ma-timiits.  (lutigs  which  tlicy  imposed  on  tlicm- 
.selves.  The  most  ol).scurc  soldier  resisted  with  dis- 
dain the  authority  of  the  magistrates.  '"  The  noblest 
youths  blushed  not  to  be  numbered  among  the  faitli- 
ful  companions  of  some  renowned  chief,  to  w  liom 
they  devoted  their  arms  and  service.    A  noble  euiu- 

■  Even  in  our  ancient  parliament,  the  harons  often  rarrird  a  fjiipstion 
not  so  much  by  llie  uumber  of  votes,  as  t>y  tliat  of  tlieir  armed  fol- 
lowers. 

.  Ca-ar  de  Bell.  Gall.  vi.  2,1. 

b  Minuunt  ronlroversias,  is  a  very  happy  expression  of  Cavsar'.". 

c  Ueges  ex  nohilitatc, duces  ex  virtntesuniuiit.     Tacit.  Germ.  7. 

i  Clnver.  Germ.  Ant.  I.  i.  c.  OS. 

e  Casar.  vi.  22.    Tacit.  Gerra.  26. 


latioii  prevailed  among  the  companions,  to  obtain 
the  lirst  place  in  the  esteem  of  their  chief;  amongst 
the  cliiefs,  to  acquire  the  greatest  number  of  valiant 
companions.  To  be  ever  surrouiuled  by  a  baiul  of 
select  youths,  was  the  pride  and  strength  of  the 
chiefs,  their  oriiainent  in  peace,  their  defence  in 
war.  The  glory  of  such  distinguished  heroes  dif- 
fused itself  beyond  the  narrow  liinils  of  their  own 
tribe.  Presents  and  embassies  solicited  their  friend- 
ship, and  the  fame  of  their  arms  often  ensured  vic- 
tory to  the  party  which  they  espoused.  In  the  hour 
of  danger  it  was  shameful  for  the  chief  to  he  sur- 
passed in  valour  by  his  companions;  sliameful  for 
the  companions  not  to  e(|ual  the  value  of  their  chief. 
To  survive  his  fall  in  battle,  was  indelible  infamy. 
To  protect  his  person,  and  to  adorn  his  glory  w  ith 
the  trophies  of  their  own  exploits,  were  the  most 
sacred  of  their  duties.  The  chiefs  combated  for 
victory,  the  companions  for  the  chief.  The  noblest 
warriors,  whenever  their  native  country  was  sunk 
in  the  laziness  of  peace,  maintained  their  numerous 
bands  in  some  distant  scene  of  action,  to  exercise 
tlieir  restless  spirit,  and  to  acquire  renown  by 
voluntary  dangers.  Gifts  worthy  of  soldiers,  tlie 
warlike  steed,  the  bloody  and  ever  victorious  lance, 
were  the  rewards  which  the  companions  claimed 
from  the  liberality  of  their  chief.  The  rude  plenty 
of  his  hospitable  board  was  the  only  pay  that  lie 
could  bestow,  or  tlicy  would  accept.  War,  rapine, 
and  the  free-will  olferings  of  his  friends,  supplied 
the  materials  of  this  munificence. "b  This  institu- 
tion, however  it  might  accidentally  weaken  the 
several  republics,  invigorated  the  general  character 
of  the  Germans,  and  even  ripened  amongst  tliem  all 
the  virtues  of  which  barbarians  are  susceptible  ;  the 
faith  and  valour,  the  hospitality  and  the  courtesy, 
so  conspicuous  long  afterwards  in  the  ages  of  chi- 
valry. The  honourable  gifts,  bestowed  by  the  chief 
on  his  brave  companions,  have  been  suppo.sed,  by 
an  ingenious  writer,  to  contain  the  lirst  rudiments 
of  the  fiefs,  distributed,  after  the  conquest  of  the 
Koman  provinces,  by  the  barbarian  lords  among 
their  va.ssals,  with  a  similar  duty  of  homage  and 
military  service.''  These  conditions  are,  however, 
very  repugnant  to  the  maxims  of  the  ancient  Ger- 
mans, who  delighted  in  mutual  presents;  but  with- 
out either  imposing,  or  accepting,  the  weight  of 
obligations.' 

"  In  the  days  of  chivalry,  or  more  German  cliastiiy. 
properly  of  romance,  all  the  men  were  brave,  and 
all  the  women  were  chaste  ;"  and  notwithstanding 
the  latter  of  these  virtues  is  acquired  and  preserved 
witli  much  more  diflieulty  than  the  former,  it  is 
ascribed,  almost  without  exception,  to  the  wives  of 
the  ancient  (Jermans.  Polygamy  was  not  in  use, 
except  among  the  princes,  and  among  them  only  for 

I  Tacit.  Germ.  7. 

p  Tacit.  Germ.  13,  14. 

h  Esprit  dps  Loix,  1.  xxx.  c.  3.  The  brilliant  imajjination  of  Moiites. 
qiiieu  is  corrected,  however,  by  the  dry  cold  reason  of  the  Atibe  dc 
lilably.     Observali'iiis  sur  I'  Histoire  de  France,  toni.  i.  p.  33o, 

i  Gaudent  rauiieribus,  scd  uec  data  impulant,  nee  acceptis  ohligantur. 
Tacit.  Germ.  c.  21. 
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the  sake  of  multiplying  their  alliances.  Divorces 
■were  prohibited  by  manners  rather  than  by  laws. 
Adulteries  were  punished  as  rare  and  inexpiable 
crimes  ;  nor  was  seduction  justified  by  example  and 
fashion."  Wc  may  easily  discover,  that  Tacitus  in- 
dulges an  honest  pleasure  in  the  contrast  of  barba- 
rian virtue  with  the  dissolute  conduct  of  the  Roman 
ladies :  yet  there  are  some  striking  circumstances 
that  give  an  air  of  truth,  or  at  least  of  probability, 
to  the  conjugal  faith  and  diastity  of  the  Germans. 
Its  probable  Although  the  progress  of  civilization 
""**•  has  undoubtedly  contributed  to  as- 
suage the  fiercer  passions  of  human  nature,  it  seems 
to  have  been  less  favourable  to  the  virtue  of  chas- 
tity, whose  most  dangerous  enemy  is  the  softness  of 
the  mind.  The  refinements  of  life  corrupt  while 
they  polish  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes.  The  gross 
appetite  of  love  becomes  most  dangerous  when  it  is 
elevated,  or  rather,  indeed,  disguised  by  senti- 
mental passion.  The  elegance  of  dress,  of  motion, 
and  of  manners,  gives  a  lustre  to  beauty,  and 
inflames  the  senses  through  the  imagination.  Lux- 
urious entertainments,  midnight  dances,  and  licen- 
tious spectacles,  present  at  once  temptation  and 
opportunity  to  female  frailty.'  From  such  dangers 
the  unpolished  wives  of  the  barbarians  were  secured 
by  poverty,  solitude,  and  the  painful  cares  of  a 
domestic  life.  The  German  huts,  open  on  every 
side  to  the  eye  of  indiscretion  or  jealousy,  were  a 
better  safeguard  of  conjugal  fidelity,  than  the  walls, 
the  bolts,  and  the  eunuchs  of  a  Persian  haram. 
To  this  reason  another  may  be  added,  of  a  more 
honourable  nature.  The  Germans  treated  their 
women  with  esteem  and  confidence,  consulted  them 
on  every  occasion  of  importance,  and  fondly  be- 
lieved, that  in  their  breasts  resided  a  sanctity  and 
wisdom  more  than  human.  Some  of  these  inter- 
preters of  fate,  such  as  Velleda,  in  the  Batavian 
war,  governed,  in  the  name  of  the  deity,  the  fiercest 
nations  of  Germany.""  The  rest  of  the  sex,  without 
being  adored  as  goddesses,  were  respected  as  the 
free  and  equal  companions  of  soldiers  ;  associated 
even  by  the  marriage  ceremony  to  a  life  of  toil, 
of  danger,  and  of  glory."  In  their  great  invasions, 
the  camps  of  the  barbarians  were  filled  with  a  mul- 
titude of  women,  who  remained  firm  and  undaunted 
amidst  the  sound  of  arms,  the  various  forms  of 
destruction,  and  the  honourable  wounds  of  their 
sons  and  husbands."  Fainting  armies  of  Germans 
have,  more  than  once,  been  driven  back  upon  the 
enemy,  by  the  generous  despair  of  the  women,  who 
dreaded  death  much  less  than  servitude.  If  the 
day  was  irrecoverably  lost,  they  well  knew  how  to 
deliver  themselves  and  their  children,  with  their  own 

k  Tlie  arltilleress  was  wliipped  (hrotish  the  village,  Neithrr  wc;ilth 
norU-auly  could  inspire  cDinpassmn,  or  procure  her  a  second  liusbaiid, 

1  Ovid  employs  two  hundred  hues  in  the  researcli  of  places  the 
most  ra%-onnible  to  love.  Above  all,  he  considers  the  Uteatre  as  the  best 
adapted  to  collect  the  beauties  of  Rome,  and  to  melt  thecn  into  tender- 
ness and  sensuality. 

><•  Tacit   Hist.  iv.  fit.  05. 

«  The  marriage  present  was  a  yoke  of  oxen,  horses,  and  arms.  See 
Germ.  c.  18.     Tacitus  is  somewhat  too  tlorid  on  the  subject. 

o  The  cbanse  of  exigere  into  exiii/erf  is  a  most  excellent  correction. 

P  Tatit.  Germ.  c.  7.     Plulareh,  in  Mario.     Before  the  viives  of  the 
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hands,  from  an  insulting'victor.i'  Heroines  of  such 
a  cast  ""^y  claim  our  admiration  ;  but  they  were 
most  assuredly  neither  lovely,  nor  very  susceptible  of 
love.  Whilst  they  aflected  to  emulate  the  stern 
virtues  of  man.  they  must  have  resigned  that  attrac- 
tive softness,  in  which  principally  consists  the  charm 
and  weakness  of  woman.  Conscious  pride  taught 
the  German  females  to  suppress  every  tender  emo- 
tion that  stood  in  competition  with  honour,  and  the 
first  honour  of  the  sex  has  ever  been  that  of  chastity. 
The  sentiments  and  conduct  of  these  high-spirited 
matrons  may,  at  once,  be  considered  as  a  cause,  as 
an  effect,  and  as  a  proof  of  the  general  character 
of  the  nation.  Female  courage,  however  it  may  be  " 
raised  by  fanaticism,  or  confirmed  by  habit,  can  be 
only  a  faint  and  imperfect  imitation  of  the  manly 
valour  that  distinguishes  the  age  or  country  in 
which  it  may  be  found. 

The  religious  svstem  of  the  Germans 
/■(■*!  11         •  "■  f  Religion. 

(II  the  wild   opinions  ot  savages  can  |i' 

deserve  that  name)  was  dictated  by  their  wants, 
their  fears,  and  their  ignorance.i  They  adored  the 
great  visible  objects  and  agents  of  nature,  the  sun 
and  the  moon,  the  fire  and  the  earth  ;  together  with 
those  imaginary  deities,  who  were  supposed  to  pre- 
side over  the  most  important  occupations  of  human 
life.  They  were  persuaded,  that,  by  some  ridiculous 
arts  of  divination,  they  could  discover  the  will  of 
the  superior  beings,  and  that  human  sacrifices  were 
the  most  precious  and  acceptable  offering  to  their 
altars.  Some  applause  has  been  hastily  bestowed 
on  the  sublime  notion,  entertained  by  that  people, 
of  the  Deity,  whom  they  neither  confined  within  the 
walls  of  a  temple,  nor  represented  by  any  human 
figure  ;  but  when  we  recollect,  that  the  Germans 
were  unskilled  in  architecture,  and  totally  unac- 
quainted with  the  art  of  sculpture,  we  shall  readily 
assign  the  true  reason  of  a  scruple,  which  arose  not 
so  much  from  a  superiority  of  reason,  as  from  a  want 
of  ingenuity.  The  only  temples  in  Germany  were 
dark  and  ancient  groves,  consecrated  by  the  rever- 
ence of  succeeding  generations.  Their  secret  gloom, 
the  imagined  residence  of  an  invisible  power,  by 
presenting  no  distinct  object  of  fear  or  worship, 
impressed  the  mind  with  a  still  deeper  .'sense  of 
religioushorror  ;'^  and  the  priests, rude  and  illiterate 
as  they  were,  had  been  taught  by  experience  the 
use  of  every  artifice  that  could  preserve  and  fortify 
impressions  so  well  suited  to  their  own  interest. 
The  same  ignorance,  which  ri'^nders  itscHVctsin 
barbarians  incapable  of  conceiving  or  i>eace; 
embracing  the  useful  restraints  of  laws,  exposes 
them  naked  and  unarmed  to  t)ie  blind  terrors  of 
superstition.     The  German  priests,  improving  this 

Telltones  destroyed  tbeni-selves  and  their  children,  thev  Ivad  ollered  to 
surrender,  on  condition  that  they  should  he  received  asthe  slaves  of  the 
vest.il  virgins. 

q  Tacitus  has  employed  a  few  lines,  and  Cliiverins  one  hundred  anil 
twenty. four  pajjes,  on  this  obscure  snhjecl.  The  former  discovers  Hi 
flennany  the  jjods  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The  latter  is  positive,  that, 
under  the  enihlems  of  the  sun,  the  moon,  .tnd  the  lire,  his  pittus  antes. 
tors  \vorsbi(>ped  the  Trinity  ill  unily. 

r  The  sicreil  vvtind.  described  witli  such  sublime  horror  by  Liican, 
was  in  the  iieicliboiirh.wd  of  Marseilles;  but  tliel-e  were  many  of  the 
same  kind  in  Germany. 
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favouralilc  temper  of  tlicir  countrymen,  had  assumed 
a  jurisdiction  even  in  temporal  concerns,  wliicli  the 
niai;istrate  couUl  not  venture  to  exercise;  and  the 
haughty  warrior  patiently  submitted  to  the  lash  of 
correction,  when  it  was  inllieted,  not  by  any  luinian 
power,  but  by  the  innnediate  order  of  the  fjod  of 
war."  The  defects  of  civil  policy  were  sometiuus 
supplied  by  the  interposition  of  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rity. The  latter  was  constantly  exerted  to  maintain 
.silence  and  decency  in  the  popular  assemblies  ;  and 
was  sometimes  extended  to  a  more  enlarged  con- 
cern for  the  national  welfare.  A  solenm  procession 
was  occasionally  celebrated  in  the  present  countries 
of  Mecklcnbursh  and  Poraerania.  The  unknown 
symbol  of  the  Earth,  covered  with  a  thick,  veil,  was 
placed  on  a  carriage  drawn  by  cows  ;  and  in  tliis 
ntanner  the  goddess,  whose  common  residence  was 
in  the  isle  of  Rugen,  visited  several  adjacent  tribes 
of  her  w  orshippcrs.  During  her  progress  the  sound 
of  war  was  hushed,  quarrels  were  suspended,  arms 
laid  aside,  and  the  restless  Germans  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  tastingthc  blessings  of  peace  and  harmony.' 
The  truci:  of  God.  so  often  and  so  incllcetually  pro- 
claimed by  the  clergy  of  the  eleventh  century,  was 
an  obvious  imitation  of  this  ancient  custom." 

But  the  influence  of  religion  w  as  far 
more  powerful  to  inflame,  than  to  mo- 
derate, the  fierce  passions  of  the  Germans.  Interest 
and  fanaticism  often  prompted  its  ministers  to  sanc- 
tify the  most  daring  and  the  most  unjust  enterprises, 
by  the  approbation  of  Heaven,  and  full  assurances 
of  success.  The  consecrated  standards,  long  revered 
in  the  groves  of  superstition,  were  placed  in  the 
front  of  the  battle  ;"  and  the  hostile  army  was  de- 
voted with  dire  execrations  to  the  gods  of  war  and 
of  thunder.y  In  the  faith  of  soldiers  (and  such  were 
the  (iermans)  cowardice  is  the  most  unpardonable 
of  sins.  A  brave  man  was  the  worthy  favourite  of 
their  martial  deities;  the  wretch,  who  had  lost  his 
shield,  was  alike  banished  from  the  religious  and 
the  civil  assemblies  of  his  countrymen.  Some  tribes 
of  the  north  seem  to  have  embraced  the  doctrine  of 
transmigration,'  others  imagined  a  gross  paradise  of 
immortal  drunkenness."  All  agreed,  that  a  life  spent 
in  arms,  and  a  glorious  death  in  battle,  were  the 
best  preparations  for  a  happy  futurity,  either  in 
this  or  in  another  world. 

The  immortality  so  vainly  promised 

The  bards.  '   . 

by  tlie  prie.sts,  was,  in  some  degree,  con- 
ferred by  the  bards.  That  singular  order  of  men  has 
most  deservedly  attracted  the  notice  of  all  who  have 
attempted  to  investigate  the  antiquities  of  the  Celts, 
the  .Scandinavians,  and  the  Gennans.  Their  genius 
and  character,  as  v\ell  as  the  reverence  paid  to  that 

f  Tacit  Germania,  c.  7.  t  Tacit.  Germania,  c.  40. 

t,  S<*e  Dr.  R<ibertiM>ii's  History  of  Charles  V.  vol.  i.  note  10. 

X  Tacit.  Germ. c.  7.  These  standards  were  only  the  heads^of  wild 
beasts. 

y  Srt  an  instance  of  tliis  cnstom.  Tacit.  Annal.  xiii.  57. 

»  Ca'sar,  Diodorus,  and  I.uran,  seem  to  ascrilie  this  dortrine  to  tlie 
fJaiiN,  but  M.  Pell.iutit-r  (Hisloire  des  Celtes.  1.  iii.  c.  18.)  lalwnrs  to 
rciluce  their  exprewioas  to  a  more  orthndox  wiise. 

o  Conceniitii;  tliis  pross  but  alluring'  doitrine  of  the  Kddn,  see  F.tIiIp 
XX.  ill  llie  curinns  version  of  lh;it  lH)ok,  published  by  M.  Mallet,  in  his 
Introduction  to  the  History  of  Denmark. 


important  olliec,  have  been  sulliciently  illustrated. 
Hut  we  cannot  so  easily  express,  or  even  conceive, 
the  enthusiasm  of  arms  and  glory  which  they  kin- 
dled in  the  breast  of  their  audience.  Among  a 
polished  people,  a  taste  for  poetry  is  rathei  an  amuse- 
ment (if  the  fancy,  than  a  passion  of  the  soul.  And 
yet,  w  lieu  in  calm  retirement  we  peruse  the  combats 
described  by  Homer  or  Tasso,  we  are  insensibly 
.sedticed  by  the  fiction,  and  feel  a  momentary  glow 
of  martial  ardour.  IJut  how  faint,  how  cold  is  the 
sensation  which  a  peaceful  mind  can  receive  from 
.solitary  study!  It  was  in  the  hour  of  battle,  or  in 
the  feast  of  victory,  that  the  bards  celebrated  the 
glory  of  heroes  of  ancient  days,  the  ancestors  of 
those  warlike  chieftains,  who  listened  with  tran.s- 
port  to  their  artless  but  animated  strains.  The  view 
of  arms  and  of  danger  heightened  the  efl'cct  of  the 
military  song ;  and  the  passions  which  it  tended  to 
excite,  the  desire  of  fame,  and  the  contempt  of 
death,  were  the  habitual  sentiments  of  a  German 
mind.'' 

Such  was  the  situation,  and  such  causes  which 
were  the  manners,  of  flie  ancient  'p^^l^Hl^^;";, 
Germans.  Their  climate,  their  want  ■"»■'»• 
of  learning,  of  arts,  and  of  laws,  their  notions  of 
honour,  of  gallantry,  and  of  religion,  their  sense  of 
freedom,  impatience  of  peace,  and  thirst  of  enter- 
prise, all  contributed  to  form  a  people  of  military 
heroes.  And  yet  we  find,  that,  during  more  than 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  that  elapsed  from  the 
defeat  of  Varus  to  the  reign  of  Decius,  these  formi- 
dable barbarians  made  few  considerable  attempts, 
and  not  any  material  impression,  on  the  luxurious 
and  enslaved  provinces  of  the  empire.  Their  pro- 
gress was  cheeked  by  their  want  of  arms  and 
discipline,  and  their  fury  was  diverted  by  the  in- 
testine divisions  of  ancient  Germany. 

I.  It  has  been  observed,  with  inge-  Want  of  arms. 
unity,  and  not  without  truth,  that  the  commanil  of 
iron  soon  gives  a  nation  the  command  of  gold. 
Hut  the  nidc  tribes  of  Gcnnany,  alike  destitute  of 
both  those  valuable  metals,  were  reduced  slowly  to 
acquire,  by  their  unassisted  strength,  the  possession 
of  the  one  as  well  as  the  other.  The  face  of  a 
German  army  displayed  their  poverty  of  iron. 
Swcirds,  and  the  longer  kind  of  lances,  they  could 
sildom  use.  "Wie'u framnit  (as  they  called  tliem  in 
their  ow n  language)  were  long  spears  headed  w ith 
a  sharp  but  narrow  iron  point,  and  which,  as  occa- 
sion required,  they  cither  darted  from  a  distance, 
or  pushed  in  close  onset.  With  this  spear,  and  with 
a  shield,  their  cavalry  was  contented.  A  multitude 
of  darts,  scattered'  with  incredible  force,  were  an 
additional  resource  of  the  infantry.     Their  military 

b  See  Tacit.  Germ.  c.  3.  Diod.  Sicul.  1.  v.  Straho,  I.  ir.  p.  I!)7.  The 
classical  reader  may  remember  the  rank  of  Demodocus  in  the  Plia-acian 
court,  and  the  ardour  infused  by  Tyrta'us  into  the  fainting  Spartans. 
^'et  there  is  little  probability  that  the  (ireeks  and  the  Germans  were 
the  s.imc  people.  Much  learned  tritlins  miffht  be  spared,  if  our  anti. 
qnarians  would  condescend  to  retleet,  that  similar  manners  will  natu- 
rally be  produced  by  similar  situations. 

c'Missilia  spargunt,  Tacit.  Germania,  e.  G.  Either  that  historian 
used  a  va;,'Ue  expression,  or  he  meant  that  they  were  thrown  at 
random. 
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dress,  when  they  wore  any,  was  nothing  more  than 
a  loose  mantle.  A  variety  of  colours  was  the  only 
ornament  of  their  wooden  or  osier  shields.  Few  of 
the  chiefs  were  distinguished  hy  cuirasses,  scarce 
any  by  helmets.  Though  the  horses  of  Germany 
were  neither  beautiful,  swift,  or  practised  in  the 
skilful  evolutions  of  the  Roman  menage,  several  of 
the  nations  obtained  renown  by  their  cavalry  ;  but, 
in  general,  the  principal  strength  of  the  Germans 
consisted  in  their  infantry ,''  which  was  drawn  up  in 
several  deep  columns,  according  to  the  distinction 
and  of  discip-  of  tribes  and  families.  Impatient  of 
''"'■  fatigue    or    delay,    these    half-anned 

warriors  rushed  to  battle  with  dissonant  shouts  and 
disordered  ranks ;  and  sometimes,  by  the  clVort  of 
native  valour,  prevailed  over  the  constrained  and 
more  artificial  bravery  of  the  Roman  mercenaries. 
But  as  the  barbarians  poured  forth  their  whole 
souls  on  the  first  onset,  they  knew  not  how  to  rally 
or  to  retire.  A  repulse  was  a  sure  defeat ;  and  a 
defeat  was  most  commonly  total  destruction. 
When  we  recollect  the  complete  armour  of  the 
Roman  soldiers,  their  discipline,  exercises,  evolu- 
tions, fortified  camps,  and  military  engines,  it 
appears  a  just  matter  of  surprise,  how  the  naked 
and  unassisted  valour  of  the  barbarians  could  dare 
to  encounter  in  the  field  the  strength  of  the  legions, 
and  the  various  troops  of  the  auxiliaries,  which 
seconded  their  operations.  The  contest  was  too 
unequal,  till  the  introduction  of  luxury  had  ener- 
vated the  vigour,  and  a  spirit  of  disobedience  and 
sedition  had  relaxed  the  discipline,  of  the  Roman 
armies.  The  introduction  of  barbarian  auxiliaries 
into  those  armies,  was  a  measure  attended  with  very 
obvious  dangers,  as  it  might  gradually  instruct  the 
Germans  in  the  arts  of  war  and  of  policy.  Although 
they  were  admitted  in  small  numbers,  and  with  the 
strictest  precaution,  the  example  of  Civilis  was 
proper  to  convince  the  Romans,  tlmt  the  danger  was 
mt  imaginary,  and  that  their  precautions  were  not 
always  sufficient  During  the  civil  wars  that 
followed  the  death  of  Nero,  that  artful  and  intrepid 
Batavian,  whom  his  enemies  condescended  to  com- 
pare with  Hannibal  and  Sertorius,'  formed  a  great 
design  of  freedom  and  ambition.  Eight  Batavian 
cohorts,  renowned  in  the  wars  of  Britain  and  Italy, 
repaired  to  his  standard.  He  introduced  an  army 
of  Gennans  into  Gaul,  prevailed  on  the  powerful 
cities  of  Treves  and  Langres  to  embrace  his  cause, 
defeated  the  legions,  destroyed  their  fortified  camps, 
and  employed  against  the  Romans  the  military 
knowledge  which  he  had  acquired  in  their  service. 
When  at  length,  after  an  obstinate  struggle,  he 
yielded  to  the  power  of  the  empire,  Civilis  secured 
himself  and  his  countr>-  by  an  honourable  treaty. 

d  It  was  their  principal  distinction  from  the  Sarmalians.  wlio  eene- 
rally  fought  on  horseback.  " 

■•  The  relalioii  of  this  enterprise  occupies  a  great  part  of  the  fourth 
and  fifth  books  of  the  history  of  Tacitus,  and  is  more  remarkable  for 
lis  elorjuence  tlian  perspicuity.  Sir  lleury  Saville  has  observed  several 
Inaccuracies. 

f  Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  13.     Like  them,  he  had  lost  an  eye. 

Kit  was  contained  bctiveen  the  two  branches  of  "the  old  Rhine  a,s 
Ihey  subsisted  before  the  face  of  the  country  was  changed  by  art  and 
See  Cluver.  German.  Autii).  I.  iii.  c.  30,  37. 
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The  Batavjans  still  continued  to  occupy  the  islands 
of  the  Rhine,e  the  allies,  not  the  servants,  of  the 
Roman  monarchy. 

II.  The  strength  of  ancient  Germany  civil  dissensions 
appears  formidable,  when  we  consider  "^  Germany, 
the  efl'ects  that  might  have  been  produced  by  its 
united  eflbrt.  The  wide  extent  of  country  might 
very  possibly  contain  a  million  of  warriors,  as  all 
who  were  of  age  to  bear  arms  w  ere  of  a  temper  to 
use  them.  But  this  fierce  multitude,  incapable  of 
concerting  or  executing  any  plan  of  national  great- 
ness, was  agitated  by  various  and  often  hostile 
intentions.  Germany  was  divided  into  more  than 
forty  independent  states  ;  and,  even  in  each  state, 
the  union  of  the  several  tribes  was  extremely  loose 
and  precarious.  The  barbarians  v/cre  easily  pro- 
voked ;  they  knew  not  how  to  forgive  an  injury, 
much  less  an  insult ;  their  resentments  were  bloody 
and  implacable.  The  casual  disputes  that  so  fre- 
quently happened  in  their  tumultuous  parties  of 
hunting  or  drinking,  were  sutlicient  to  infiame  the 
minds  of  whole  nations  ;  the  private  feud  of  any 
considerable  chieftains  dilfused  itself  among  their 
followers  and  allies.  To  chastise  the  insolent,  or 
to  plunder  the  defenceless,  were  alike  cau.ses  of 
war.  The  most  formidable  states  of  Germany  affect- 
ed to  encompass  their  territories  with  a  wide  fron- 
tier of  solitude  and  deva.station.  The  awful  dis- 
tance preserved  by  their  neighbours,  attested  the 
terror  of  their  arms,  and  in  some  measure  defended 
them  from  the  danger  of  unexpected  incursions.'' 

"  The  Bructeri  (it  is  Tacitus  who  fomented  i.y  the 
now  speaks)  were  totally  exterminated  ^"^"^  of  Uomc. 
by  the  neighbouring  tribes,'  provoked  by  their  in- 
solence, allured  by  the  hopes  of  spoil,  and  perhaps 
inspired  by  the  tutelar  deities  of  the  empire.  Above 
sixty  thousand  barbarians  n  ere  destroyed  ;  not  by 
the  Roman  arms,  but  in  our  sight,  and  for  our 
entertainment.  May  the  nations,  enemies  of  Rome, 
ever  preserve  this  enmity  to  each  other !  We  have 
now  attained  the  utmost  verge  of  prosperity,"  and 
have  nothing  left  to  demand  of  fortune,  except  the 
discord  of  these  barbarians."' — These  sentiments, 
less  worthy  of  the  humanity  than  of  the  patriotism  of 
Tacitus,  express  the  invariable  maxims  of  the  policy 
of  his  countrymen.  They  deemed  it  a  much  safer 
expedient  to  divide  than  to  combat  the  barbarians, 
from  whose  defeat  they  could  derive  neither  honour 
nor  advantage.  The  money  and  ncgociations  of 
Rome  insinuated  themselves  into  the  heart  of  Ger- 
many ;  and  every  art  of  seduction  was  used  with 
dignity,  to  conciliate  those  nations  whom  their 
pro.ximity  to  the  Rhine  or  llanube  might  render  the 
most  useful  friends,  as  well  as  the  most  troublesome 
enemies.     Chiefs  of  renown  and  po« er  w ere  flat- 

h  Caesar  dc  Bell.  Oall.  1.  vi.  2.1. 

i  They  are  mentioned,  however,  in  the  fourlh  and  fifth  centuries  by 
Nazarius,  Ammianus,  ('laudian,  &c.  as  a  tribe  of  Franks.  See  Cluver. 
Germ.  Antiq.  1.  iii.  c.  13. 

k  L\qenlibus  is  the  common  reading,  but  good  sense,  Lipsius,  and 
some  MSS.  declare  tVir  yergentihus. 

1  Tacit.  Gcrmania,  c.  .33.  The  pious  Abbe  dc  la  Itleterie  is  very 
angry  with  Tacitus,  talks  of  the  devil  who  was  a  murderer  from  the 
beginning,  &c.  fitc. 
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tcrt'd  by  the  most  trifling  presents,  which  they 
received  either  as  marks  of  distinction,  or  as  the 
instruments  of  luxury.  In  civil  dissensions,  the 
weaker  faction  endeavoured  to  strengthen  its  in- 
terest 1)V  cntirinu;  into  secret  connexions  with  thi' 
governors  of  the  frontier  provinces.  Every  cpiarrel 
amoni;  the  (iermans  was  fomented  liy  the  intri;;ues 
of  Kome  ;  and  every  plan  of  union  and  public  good 
was  defeated  by  the  stronger  bias  of  private  jealousy 
and  interest."' 

The  general  conspiracy  which  ter- 

Transieot  union       .,.,,,-,  i         ^i 

atiiinst  niorcus  rilicd  the  Romans  under  the  reign 
Antoniuns.  ^^j-  ]\|.,f(.us  Antoninus,  eomprehended 

almost  all  the  nations  of  Germany,  and  even  Sar- 
malia,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine  to  that  of  the 
Danube."  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  determine 
whether  this  hasty  confederation  was  formed  by 
t lyxcssitj',  J)y  jeason,  or  by  passion;  but  we  may 
rest  assured,  that  the  barbarians  were  neither  allured 
by  the  indolence,  or  provoked  by  the  ambition,  of 
the  Roman  monarch.  This  dangerous  invasion 
required  all  the  lirmness  and  vigilance  of  Marcus. 
He  lixeil  generals  of  ability  in  the  several  stations 
of  attack,  and  assumed  in  person  the  conduct  of  the 
most  imi)ortant  ])rovince  on  the  Upper  Danube. 
After  a  long  and  doubtful  conlliet,  the  spirit  of  the 
barbarians  was  subdued.  The  Quadi  and  the  Mar- 
comanni,"  who  had  taken  the  lead  in  the  war,  were 
the  most  severely  punished  in  its  catastrophe.  They 
were  commanded  to  retire  live  miles  p  from  their 
own  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  to  deliver  up  the 
tlowerof  the  youth,  who  were  immediately  sent  into 
Britain,  a  remote  island,  wlieretliey  might  be  secure 
as  hostages,  and  useful  as  soldiers."  On  the  fre- 
<|uent  rebellions  of  the  Quadi  and  Marcomanni,  the 
irritated  emperor  resolved  to  reduce  their  country 
into  the  form  of  a  province.  His  designs  were  dis- 
appointed by  death.  This  formidable  league,  how- 
ever, the  only  one  that  appears  in  the  two  first 
centuries  of  the  imperial  history,  was  entirely 
dissipated,  without  leaving  any  traces  behind  in 
Germany. 

Distinction  of  tiie  In  the  course  of  this  introductory 
German  trib«,  chapter,  we  have  confined  ourselves  to 
the  general  outlines  of  the  manners  of  Gennany, 
without  attempting  to  describe  or  to  distinguish  the 
various  tribes  which  filled  that  great  country  in  the 
time  of  (lirsiir,  of  Tacitus,  or  of  Ptolemy.  As  the 
ancient,  or  as  nt^w  tribes,  successively  present  them- 
selves in  the  series  of  this  history,  we  shall  concisely 
mention  their  origin,  their  .situation,  and  their  par- 
ticular character.  Modern  nations  are  fixed  and 
permanent  societies,  connected  among  them.selves 
by  laws  and  government,  biuind  to  their  native  soil 
by  arts  and  agriculture.      The  German  tribes  were 

m  Many  tracesof  tliis  policy  may  be  discovered  in  Tacitus  and  Dion  ; 
and  many  more  may  \je  inferred  from  the  principles  of  human  nature 

n  Hist.  AuRUsl.  p,  .tt.  Ammiati.  Marcetlin.  I.  xxxi  c.  .'».  Anrel. 
Victor.  The  emperor  Marcus  was  reduced  to  selltlie  ricli  furniture  of 
the  palace,  and  to  enhst  slaves  and  robbers. 

«  'I'lie  Marcomanni,  a  colony,  who,  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
occupied  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  had  once  erected  a  preat  and  formid- 
able monarchy  under  their  kine  Maroboduus.  See  Strabo,  1.  vii.  Veil. 
Pat.  ii.  lO.V     T.acit.  Annal.  ii.  6.!. 

p  Mr.  Wotton  {History  of  Home,  p.  IbG.)  increases  the  proliibition 
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voluntary  and  fluctuating  a.s.sociatiims  of  soldiers, 
almost  of  savages.  The  same  territory  often 
changed  its  inhabitants  in  the  tide  of  conquest  and 
emigration.  The  same  communities,  uniting  in  a 
plan  of  defence  or  invasion,  bestowed  a  new  title 
on  their  new  confederacy.  Tlie  dissolution  of  an 
ancient  confederacy  restored  to  the  independent 
tribes  their  petMiliar  but  long-forgotten  appellation. 
A  victorious  state  often  communicated  its  ov4'n  name 
to  a  vanquished  people.  Sometimes  crowds  of 
volunteers  flocked  from  all  parts  to  the  stantlard  of 
a  favourite  leader  ;  his  camp  became  their  country, 
and  .some  circumstances  of  the  enterprise  soon  gave 
a  common  denomination  to  the  mixed  multitude. 
The  distinctions  of  the  ferocious  invaders  were  per- 
petually varied  by  tliemsclvcs,  and  confounded  by 
the  astonished  subjects  of  the  Roman  empire.' 

Wars,  and  the  administration  of 
public  afl'airs,  are  the  principal  sub- 
jects of  history  ;  but  the  number  of  persons  in- 
terested in  these  busy  scenes,  is  very  dill'ercnt,  ac- 
cording to  the  different  conditions  of  mankind.  In 
great  monarchies,  millions  of  obedient  subjects  pur- 
sue their  useful  occupations  in  peace  and  obscurity. 
The  attention  of  the  writer,  as  well  as  of  the 
reader,  is  solely  confined  to  a  court,  a  capital,  a  re- 
gular army,  and  the  districts  which  happen  to  be  the 
occasional  scene  of  military  operations.  Rut  a  .state 
of  freedom  and  barbarism,  the  season  of  civil  com- 
motions, or  the  situation  of  petty  republics,'  raises 
almost  every  member  of  the  community  into  action, 
and  consequently  into  notice.  The  irregular  divi- 
sions and  the  restless  motions  of  the  people  of  Ger- 
many, dazzle  our  imagination,  and  seem  to  multiply 
their  numbers.  The  profuse  enumeration  of  kings 
and  warriors,  of  armies  and  nations,  inclines  us  to 
forget  that  the  same  objects  are  continually  repeated 
under  a  variety  of  appellations,  and  that  the  most 
splendiil  appellations  have  been  frequently  lavished 
on  the  most  inconsiderable  objects. 
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CHAP.  X. 

The  emperors  Deciiis,  Gallus,  ^milianvs.  Valerian, 
and  G allienas. — The  general  irruption  of  the  bar- 
barians.— The  thirty  tyrants. 

From   the  great  secular  games  cele- 

,     ,        -i^,  .,.  ,  ,        ,         ..    The    nature  ol 

brated    by   Philip,   to   the    death    of      the  subject, 

the  emperor  Gallienus,  there  elapsed  ~     ' 

twenty  years  of  shame  and  misfortune.  During  that 

calamitous  period,  every  instant  of  time  was  marked, 

every  province  of  the  Roman  world  was  alllicted,  by 

barbarous  invaders  and  military  tyrants,  and  the 

to  ten  limes  the  distance.  His  reasoninjj  is  specious,  but  not  conclu- 
sive.    Fivi-  miles  were  sufficient  for  a  fortified  barrier. 

q  Dion,  I.  Ixxi.  and  Ixxii. 

r  See  an  excellent  dis.sertation  on  thenrinfin  and  mig:rations  of  na- 
tions; in  the  Memoircs  de  PAcademie  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  xvi)i.  p. 
48—71.  It  is  seldom  that  the  antiquarian  and  the  philosopher  are  so 
happily  l)lendcd. 

c  Should  we  suspect  that  Athens  contained  only  21,000  citizens,  and 
Sparta  n<t  more  than  .19,000  \  See  Hume  and  Wallace  on  the  number 
of  mankind  in  ancient  and  modern  times. 
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ruined  empire  seemed  to  approach  the  last  and 
fatal  moment  of  its  dissolution.  The  confusion  of 
the  times,  and  the  scarcity  of  authentic  memorials, 
oppose  equal  difficulties  to  the  historian,  who  at- 
tempts to  preserve  a  clear  and  unbroken  thread  of 
narration.  Surrounded  with  imperfect  fragments, 
always  concise,  often  obscure,  and  sometimes  con- 
tradictory, he  is  reduced  to  collect,  to  compare,  and 
to  conjecture  :  and  though  he  ought  never  to  place 
his  conjectures  in  the  rank  of  facts,  yet  the  know- 
ledge of  human  nature,  and  of  the  sure  operation 
of  its  fierce  and  unrestrained  passions,  might,  on 
some  occasions,  supply  the  want  of  historical 
materials. 

-,,  There  is  not,  for  instance,  any  diffi- 

Tlie  emperor  ^wv/*,^    .?  ,  ,        j        ^ 

I'liiiip.  culty  in  conceiving,  that  the  successive 
murders  of  so  many  emperors  had  loosened  all  the 
ties  of  allegiance  between  the  prince  and  people ; 
that  all  the  generals  of  Philip  were  disposed  to 
imitate  the  example  of  their  master  ;  and  that  the 
caprice  of  armies,  long  since  habituated  to  frequent 
and  violent  revolutions,  might  every  day  raise  to  the 
throne  the  most  obscure  of  their  fellow-soldiers. 
History  can  only  add,  that  the  rebellion  against  the 
emperor  Philip  broke  out  in  the  summer  of  the  year 
two  hundred  and  forty-nine,  among  the  legions  of 
Mwsia;  and  that  a  subaltern  officer,  named  Marinus, 
was  the  object  of  their  seditious  choice.  Philip  was 
alarmed.  He  dreaded  lest  the  treason  of  the  Macsian 
army  should  prove  the  first  spark  of  a  general  con- 
flagration. Distracted  with  the  consciousness  of  his 
guilt  and  of  his  danger,  he  communicated  the  intel- 
ligence to  the  senate.  A  gloomy  silence  prevailed, 
the  effect  of  fear,  and  perhaps  of  disaffection  :  till 
o  ,.  at  length  Decius,  one  of  the  assemblv, 

services,     revolt,  ,  ,    _  • 

victory,  and  reign  assuming  a  Spirit  worthy  of  his  noble 

of    tlie    emperor         ,         ,.  ^  .  i    ^       ,. 

Decius,  extraction,  ventured  to  discover  more 

A,  D.  249.  intrepidity  than  the  emperor  seemed 
to  possess.  He  treated  the  whole  business  with 
contempt,  <»;  a  hasty  and  inconsiderate  tumult,  and 
Philip's  rival  as  a  phantom  of  royalty,  who  in  a 
very  few  days  would  be  destroyed  by  the  same  in- 
constancy that  had  created  him.  The  speedy  com- 
pletion of  the  prophecy  inspired  Philip  with  a  just 
esteem  for  so  able  a  counsellor  ;  and  Decius  ap- 
peared to  him  the  only  person  capable  of  restoring 
peace  and  discipline  to  an  army,  whose  tumultuous 
.spirit  did  not  immediately  subside  after  the  murder 
of  Marinus.  Decius,  who  long  resisted  his  own 
nomination,  seems  to  have  insinuated  the  danger 
of  presenting  a  leader  of  merit,  to  the  angry  and 
apprehensive  minds  of  the  soldiers  ;  and  liis  pre- 
diction was  again  confirmed  by  the  event.  The 
legions  of  M.esia  forced  their  judge  to  become  their 
accomplice.  They  left  him  only  the  alternative  of 
death  or  the  purple.     His  subsequent  conduct,  after 


a  The  expression  used  by  Zosimus  and  Zonams  may  signify  that 
Marinus  commanded  a  century,  a  coliort,  or  a  le-rion. 

b  His  t>irth  at  Jiulialia,  a  filtie  village  in  Pannonin,  (Entrnp.  ix. 
Victor  in  Cjesarib.  etEpitom}  seems  tocnntradict,  unless  it  was  merely 
accidental,  his  supposed  descent  from  the  Derii.  Six  liundred  years 
had  tieslowed  nobility  on  the  Decii  :  hut  at  the  comniencement  of  that 
ptriod,  they  were   only  plebeians  of  merit,  arul  auionj;*  the  first  who 


that  decisive  measure,  was  unavoidable.  He  con- 
ducted, or  followed,  his  army  to  the  confines  of 
Italy,'  whither  Philip,  collecting  all  his  force  to 
repel  the  formidable  competitor  whom  he  had  raised 
up,  advanced  to  meet  him.  The  imperial  troops 
were  superior  in  number  ;>>  but  the  rebels  foniied 
an  army  of  veterans,  commanded  by  an  able  and 
experienced  leader.  Philip  was  either  killed  in 
the  battle,  or  put  to  death  a  few  days  afterwards  at 
Verona.  His  son  and  associate  in  the  empire  was 
massacred  at  Rome  by  the  prretorian  guards ;  and 
the  victorious  Decius,  with  more  favourable  cir- 
cumstances than  the  ambition  of  that  age  can 
usually  plead,  was  universally  acknowledged  by 
the  senate  and  provinces.  It  is  reported,  that, 
immediately  after  his  reluctant  acceptance  of  the 
title  of  Augustus,  he  had  assured  Philip  by  a 
private  message,  of  his  innocence  and  loyalty, 
solemnly  protesting,  that,  on  his  arrival  in  Italy,  he 
would  resign  the  itnperial  ornaments,  and  return 
to  the  condition  of  an  obedient  subject.  His  pro- 
fessions might  be  sincere.  But  in  the  situation 
wliere  fortune  had  placed  him,  it  was  scarcely  pos- 
sible that  he  could  either  forgive  or  be  forgiven."^ 
The  emperor  Decius  had  employed  He  marches 
a  few  months  in  the  works  of  peace  and  (^^,\"^^  ""^ 
the  administration  of  justice,  when  he  a  d  250. 
was  summoned  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube  by  the 
invasion  of  the  Goths.  This  is  the  first  consider- 
able occasion  in  which  history  mentions  that  great 
people,  who  afterwards  broke  the  Roman  power, 
sacked  the  capital,  and  reigned  in  Gaul,  Spain, 
and  Italy.  So  memorable  was  the  part  which  they 
acted  in  the  subversion  of  the  Western  empire,  that 
the  name  of  Goths  is  frequently  but  improperly 
used  as  a  general  appellation  of  rude  and  warlike 
barbarism. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  cen- 

"  Orisinofthe 

tury,  and  after  the  conquest  of  Italy,     G„ths  from 

the   Goths,  in   possession   of  present     **""<""""• 

greatness,  very  naturally  indulged  themselves  in 

the  prospect  of  past  and  of  future   glory.    They 

wished  to  preserve  the  memory  of  their  ancestors, 

and  to  transmit  to  posterity  their  own  achievements. 

The  principal  minister  of  the  court  of  Ravenna,  the 

learned  Cassiodorus,  gratified  the  inclination  of  the 

conquerors   in  a    Gothic  historj',  which  consisted 

of  twelve  books,   now  reduced  to   the  imperfect 

abridgment  of  Jornandes.''     These  writers  passed 

with  the  most  artful  conciseness  over  the  misfortunes 

of  the  nation,  celebraled  its  successful  valour,  and 

adorned  the  triumpli  willi  many   Asiatic  trophies, 

that  more  properly  belonged  to  the  people  of  Scythia. 

On  the  faith  of  ancient  songs,  the  uncertain,  but 

the  only,  memorials  of  barbarians,  they  deduced  the 

first  origin  of  the   Gotlis  from  the  vast  island,  or 


shared  the  consulsllip  with  the  hauclitv  Patricians.  Plebeiie  Deciorum 
anima-,  &c.  Juvenal,  Sat.  viii.  2.J-I.  See  the  spirited  s[M'ecli  of  Decius, 
iu  Livy,  X.  it,  10. 

c  Zosimus,  I.  i.  p.  20.    Zonaras,  I.  xii.  p.  62-1.     Edit.  T.onvre. 

d  Seethe  prefaces  of  Cassiodorusand  jornandes;  it  is  surprising  that 
the  latter  should  be  omitted  iu  the  excellent  edition  published  by  Gro- 
tius,  of  the  Gothic  writers. 
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peninsula,  of  Scandinavia.'  That  extreme  country 
of  tlie  north  was  not  unknown  to  the  conquerors  of 
Italy :  the  ties  of  ancient  consanguinity  had  heen 
strengthened  by  recent  ollices  of  friendship  ;  and  a 
Scandinavian  king  had  cheerfully  abdicated  his 
savage  greatness,  that  he  might  pass  the  remainder 
of  liis  days  in  the  peaceful  and  polished  court  of 
Ravenna.'  Many  vestiges,  which  cannot  be  a.seribed 
to  the  arts  of  jiopular  vanity,  attest  the  ancient  re- 
sidence of  the  (Joths  in  the  countries  beyond  the 
Baltic.  From  the  time  of  the  geographer  Ptolemy, 
the  southern  part  of  Sweden  seems  to  have  con- 
tinued in  the  possession  of  the  less  enterprising 
remnant  of  the  nation,  and  a  large  territory  is  even 
at  present  divided  into  east  and  west  Gothland. 
During  the  middle  ages,  (from  the  ninth  to  the 
twelfth  century,)  whilst  Christianity  was  advancing 
with  a  slow  progress  into  the  north,  the  Goths  and 
the  Swedes  composed  two  distinct  and  sometimes 
hostile  members  of  the  same  monarchy .«  The  latter 
of  these  two  names  has  prevailed  without  extin- 
guishing the  former.  The  Swedes,  who  might  well 
be  satisfied  w  ith  their  own  fame  in  arms,  have,  in 
every  age,  claimed  the  kindred  glory  of  the  Goths. 
In  a  moment  of  discontent  against  the  court  of 
Rome,  Charles  the  Tw  elfth  insinuated,  that  his  vic- 
torious troops  w  ere  not  degenerated  from  their  brave 
ancestors,  w  ho  had  already  subdued  the  mistress  of 
the  world. •• 

ReliRion  of  the        ^i"  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century, 
Gutlis.  a  celebrated  temple  subsisted  at  Upsal, 

the  most  considerable  town  of  the  Swedes  and 
Ooths.  It  was  enriched  with  the  gold  which  the 
Scandinavians  had  acquired  in  their  piratical  ad- 
ventures, and  sanctified  by  the  uncouth  representa- 
tions of  the  three  principal  deities,  the  god  of  war, 
the  goddess  of  generation,  and  the  god  of  thunder. 
In  the  general  festival,  that  was  solemnized  every 
ninth  year,  nine  animals  of  every  species  (without 
excepting  the  human)  were  sacrificed,  and  their 
bleeding  bodies  suspended  in  the  s.icrcd  grove  ad- 
jacent to  the  temple.'  The  only  traces  that  now  sub- 
sist of  this  barbaric  superstition  are  contained  in  the 
Edda,  a  .system  of  mythology,  compiled  in  Iceland 
about  the  thirteenth  century,  and  studied  by  the 
learned  of  Denmark  and  Sweden,  as  the  most 
valuable  remains  of  their  ancient  traditions. 
Insiiiution.  and  Notwithstanding  the  mysterious  ob- 
deaihofOdin.  scurity  of  the  Edda,  we  can  easily 
distinguish  two  persons  confounded  under  the  name 
of  Odin  ;  the  god  of  w  ar,  and  the  great  legislator  of 

e  On  the  authority  of  Ablaviiis,  Jornandes  quotes  some  ohi  Golliic 
chronicle*  in  verse.     De  Reb.  Geticis,  c.  4. 

i  Jornandes  c,  3. 

r  *Hfe  in  the  Prolegomena  of  Grotius  some  hrpe  extracts  from  Adam 
of  Itremcn,  and  Saxo-Grammaticus.  The  former  wrote  m  tlie  year 
1OT7,  tlie  latter  flourished  al>out  the  year  1200. 

h  Voltaire,  Ilistoire  de  Charles  XII.  I.  iii.  When  the  Austrians  de- 
sired the  aiil  of  the  court  of  Rome  afjainst  Gi'slavus  Adolphus,  they 
always  rejiresenled  that  conqueror  as  the  lineal  successor  of  Alaric. 
Harte's  History  of  Gustavus,  vol.  ii.  p.  123. 

i  See  Adam  of  Bremen  in  Grolii  Prolcgomenis,  p.  104.  The  temple 
of  Upsal  was  destroyed  by  Ingo  kin^'  of  Sweden,  who  began  his  rei;;n 
in  the  year  1075,  and  about  fourscore  Years  afterwards  a  Christian  cathe- 
dral W.IS  erected  on  its  ruins.  See  balin's  History  of  Sweden,  in  the 
Kibliothique  Raisonnee. 

k  Mallet,  Introduction  a  I'  Histoirc  du  Daijnemarc. 


Scandinavia.  The  latter,  the  Mahomet  of  the  north, 
instituted  a  religion  adapted  to  the  climate  and  to 
the  people.  Numerous  tribes  on  either  side  of  the 
Baltic  were  subdued  by  the  invincible  valour  of 
Odin,  by  his  persuasive  eloquence,  and  by  the  fame, 
which  he  acquired,  of  a  most  skilful  magician. 
The  faith  that  he  had  propagated,  (luring  a  long  and 
prosperous  life,  he  confirmed  by  a  voluntary  death. 
.Apprehensive  of  the  ignominious  approach  of  dis- 
ea.se  and  infirmity,  he  resolved  to  expire  as  liecame 
a  warrior.  In  a  solemn  assembly  of  the  Swedes 
and  Goths,  he  wounded  himself  in  nine  mortal 
places,  hastening  away  (as  he  asserted  with  his  dy- 
ing voice)  to  prepare  the  feast  of  heroes  in  the 
palace  of  the  god  of  w  ar.'' 

The  native  and  proper  habitation  of  Agreeable  but 
Odin  is  distinguished  by  the  appclla-  1","^'!' conccin"" 
tion  of  As-gard.  The  happy  resem-  '"S  '^'''°- 
blance  of  that  name  with  As-burg,  or  As-of,'  words 
of  a  similar  signification,  has  given  rise  to  an  his- 
torical system  of  so  pleasing  a  contexture,  that  we 
could  almost  wish  to  persuade  ourselves  of  its  truth. 
It  is  suppcsed  that  Odin  was  the  chief  of  a  tribe  of 
barbarians  w  liich  dw  elt  on  the  banks  of  the  lake 
Mirotis,  till  the  fall  of  Mithridates  and  the  arms  of 
Pompey  itienaced  the  north  with  servitude.  That 
Odin,  yielding  w  ith  indignant  fury  to  a  pow  cr  which 
he  was  unable  to  resist,  conducted  his  tribe  from 
the  frontiers  of  the  Asiatic  Sarmatia  into  Sweden, 
with  the  great  design  of  forming,  in  that  inaccessi- 
ble retreat  of  freedom,  a  religion  and  a  people, 
w  hieh,  in  some  remote  age,  might  be  subservient  to 
his  immortal  revenge  ;  when  his  invincible  Goths, 
armed  with  martial  fanaticism,  should  issue  in  nu- 
merous sw  arms  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  polar 
circle,  to  chastise  the  oppres.sors  of  mankind."' 

If  so  many  successive  generations  of  Emigration  of 
Goths  were  capable  of  preserving  a  scaSaviah^o 
faint  tradition  of  their  Scandinavian  Prussia. 
origin,  we  must  not  expect,  from  such  unlettered 
barbarians,  any  distinct  account  of  the  time  and 
circumstances  of  their  emigration.  To  cross  the 
Baltic  was  an  easy  and  natural  attempt.  The  in- 
habitants of  Sweden  were  masters  of  a  sufiicient 
number  of  large  vessels,  with  oars,"  and  the  dis- 
tance is  little  more  than  one  hundred  miles  from 
Carlscroon  to  the  nearest  ports  of  Pomcrania  and 
Prussia.  Here,  at  length,  we  land  on  firm  and  his- 
toric ground.  At  least  as  early  as  the  Christian 
ara,°  and  as  late  as  the  age  of  the  Antonines,''  the 
Goths  were  established  towards  the  mouth  of  the 

1  Mallet,  c.  iv.  p.  55.  has  collected  from  Strabo,  Pliny,  Ptolemy, 
and  Stephanus  Ry/antinus,  the  vestiges  of  such  a  city  and  people. 

in  This  wonderful  expedition  of  Odin,  which,  by  deducing  the  enmity 
nf  the  Goths  and  Romans  from  so  memorable  a  cause,  might  supjdy 
the  noble  groundwork  of  an  epic  poem,  cannot  -safely  be  received  as 
authentic  history.  According  to  the  obvious  sense  of  the  Edda.  and 
the  iiitcrprelatiou  of  the  most  skilful  critics.  Asugard,  instead  of  de. 
noting  a  real  city  of  tlie  Asiatic  Sarmatia,  is  the  fictitious  appellation 
of  the  mystic  abode  of  the  gods,  the  Olympus  of  Scandinavia;  from 
whence  the  prophet  was  supposed  to  descend,  when  he  announced  his 
new  religion  to  the  Gothic  nations,  who  were  already  seated  in  the 
southirii  parts  of  Sweden.  n  Tacit.  Germania,  c.  44. 

"  Tarit.  .Annal.  ii.  i»2.  If  we  could  yielil  a  firm  assent  to  the  uaviga. 
tion**  of  Pytheas  of  Marseilles,  we  must  allow  that  the  Goths  had  passed 
llic  Italtie  at  least  three  hundred  years  before  Christ. 

i>  Ptolemy,  1.  ii. 
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the  Ukraine,     were  Still  seated  in  Prussia 


Vistula,  and  in  that  fertile  province  where  the  com- 
mercial cities  of  Thorn,  Elbin;;,  Koninjcsberg,  and 
Dantzick,  were  lontf  afterwards  founded.i  West- 
ward of  the  Goths,  the  numerous  tribes  of  the  Van- 
dals were  spread  alonj;  the  banks  of  the  Oder,  and 
the  sea-eoast  of  Pomerania  and  Mecklenburg:.  A 
striking  resemblance  of  manners,  complexion,  reli- 
gion, and  language,  seemed  to  indicate  that  the 
Vandals  and  the  Goths  were  originally  one  great 
people.'  The  latter  appear  to  have  been  subdivided 
into  Ostrogoths,  Visigoths,  and  Gepida-.*  The  dis- 
tinction among  the  Vandals  was  more  strongly 
marked  by  the  independant  names  of  Heruli,  Gur- 
gundians,  Lombards,  and  a  variety  of  other  petty 
states,  many  of  which,  in  a  future  age,  expanded 
themselves  into  powerful  monarchies. 

In  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  the  Goths 

About 

the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus,the  Roman  province 
of  Dacia  had  already  experienced  their  proximity 
by  frequent  and  destructive  inroads.'  In  this  in- 
terval, therefore,  of  about  seventy  years,  we  must 
place  the  second  migration  of  the  Goths  from  the 
Baltic  to  the  Euxine  ;  but  the  cause  that  produced 
it  lies  concealed  among  the  various  motives  which 
actuate  the  conduct  of  unsettled  barbarians.  Either 
a  pestilence,  or  a  famine,  a  victory,  or  a  defeat,  an 
oracle  of  the  gods,  or  the  eloquence  of  a  daring 
leader,  were  sufficient  to  impel  the  Gothic  arms  on 
the  milder  climates  of  the  south.  Besides  the  influ- 
ence of  a  martial  religion,  the  numbers  and  spirit  of 
the  Goths  were  equal  to  the  most  dangerous  adven- 
tures. The  use  of  round  bucklers  and  short  swords 
rendered  them  fonnidable  in  a  close  engagement  : 
the  manly  obedience  which  they  yielded  to  heredi- 
tary kings,  gave  uncommon  union  and  stability  to 
their  councils:"  and  the  renowned  Amala,  the  hero 
of  that  age,  and  the  tenth  ancestor  of  Theodoric, 
king  of  Italy,  enforced,  by  the  ascendant  of  personal 
merit,  the  prerogative  of  his  birth,  which  he  de- 
rived from  the  Arises,  or  demigods  of  the  Gothic 
nation.* 
The  Gothic  na-       The  fame  of  a  great  enterpri.se  ex- 

tion  increases  in   cited  the  bravest  warriors  from  all  the 
Its  march. 

Vandalic  states  of  Germany,  many  of 
whom  are  seen  a  few  years  afterwards  combating 
under  the  common  standard  of  the  Goths.y  The  first 
motions  of  the  emigrants  carried  them  to  the  banks 
of  the  Prypec,  a  river  universally  conceived  by  the 
ancients  to  be  the  southern  branch  of  the  Borys- 
thenes.'     The  windings  of  that  great  stream  through 

q  By  the  German  colonies  who  followed  the  arras  of  the  Teutonic 
knights.  The  eonqtiejjt  and  conversion  of  Prussia  were  completed  hy 
those  adventurers  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

V  Pliny  (Hist.  Natur.  iv.  M.)and  Procopius(in  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  1.) 
agree  in  lliis  opinion.  They  lived  in  distant  ages,  and  possessed  differ. 
ent  means  of  investigating  the  truth. 

s  Tlie  bistro  and  Ktsf,  the  e,i.sttrn  and  western  Goths,  obtained  those 
denominations  from  their  original  seats  in  Scandinavia.  In  all  their 
future  marches  and  settlements,  they  preserved,  with  their  names,  the 
same  relalire  situation.  When  they  first  departed  from  Sweden,  the 
mfant  colony  was  contained  in  three  vessels.  The  third  being  a  heavy 
•sailer,  Lagged  behind,  and  the  crew,  which  afterwards  swelled  into  a 
nation,  received  from  that  circumstance  the  appellation  of  Gepidie  or 
Loiteters.     Jornandes,  c.  17. 

tSeea  fragment  of  Peter  Patririiisin  theexcerpta  Legationum  ;  and 
"ith  regard  to  its  probable  date,  see  Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Empercur«. 
torn.  iii.  p.  346. 

II 


the  plains  of  Poland  and  Russia  gave  a  direction  to 
their  line  of  march,  and  a  constant  supply  of  fresh 
water  and  pasturage  to  their  numerous  herds  of 
cattle.  They  followed  the  unknown  course  of  the 
river,  confident  in  their  valour,  and  careless  of  what- 
ever power  might  oppose  their  progress.  The  Bas- 
taniiB  and  the  Venedi  were  the  first  who  presented 
themselves ;  and  the  flower  of  their  youth,  either 
from  choice  or  compulsion,  increased  the  Gothic 
army.  The  Basstarna;  dwelt  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  Carpathian  mountains :  the  immense  tract  of 
land  that  separated  the  Bastarna;  from  the  savages 
of  Finland  was  possessed,  or  rather  wasted,  by  the 
Venedi  : '  we  have  some  reason  to  believe  that  the 
first  of  these  nations,  which  distinguished  itself  in 
the  Macedonian  war,''  and  was  afterwards  divided 
into  the  formidable  tribes  of  the  Peucini,  the 
Borani,  the  Carpi,  &c.  derived  its  origin  from  the 
Germans.  With  better  authority,  a  Sarmatian  ex- 
traction may  be  assigned  to  the  Venedi,  who  ren- 
dered themselves  so  famous  in  the  middle  ages,' 
But  the  confusion  of  blood  and  man-    n  .■    .■      ^ 

distinction  of 
nets   on  that  doubtful  frontier   often   Germans  and 

Sarmalians. 

perplexed  the  most  accurate  obser- 
vers.'' As  the  Goths  advanced  near  the  Euxine  sea, 
they  encountered  a  purer  race  of  Sarmatians,  the 
Jazyges,  the  Alani,  and  the  Roxolani ;  and  they 
were  probably  the  first  Germans  who  saw  the  mouths 
of  the  Borysthenes,  and  of  the  Tanais.  If  we  in- 
quire into  the  characteristic  marks  of  the  people  of 
Germany  and  of  Sarmatia,  we  shall  discover  that 
those  two  great  portions  of  human  kind  were  prin- 
cipally distinguished  by  fixed  huts  or  movable 
tents,  by  a  close  dress,  or  flowing  garments,  by  the 
marriage  of  one  or  of  several  wives,  by  a  military 
force,  consisting,  for  the  most  part,  either  of  infantry 
or  cavalry  ;  and  above  allby  the  use  of  the  Teutonic, 
or  of  the  Sclavonian,  language  ;  the  last  of  which 
has  been  diffused  by  conquest,  from  the  confines  of 
Italy  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Japan. 

The  Goths  were  now  in  possession  Description  of 
of  the  Ukraine,  a  country  of  consider-  """  Ukraine. 
able  extent  and  uncommon  fertility,  intersected 
with  navigable  rivers,  which,  from  cither  side,  dis- 
charge themselves  into  the  Borysthenes;  and  inter- 
spersed with  large  and  lofty  forests  of  oaks.  The 
plenty  of  game  and  fish,  the  innumerable  bee-hives, 
deposited  in  the  hollow  of  old  trees,  and  in  the  ca- 
vities of  rocks,  and  forming,  even  in  that  rude  age, 
a  valuable  branch  of  commerce,  the  size  of  the 
cattle,  the  temperature  of  the  air,  the  aptness  of  the 

u  Omnium  liariim  gentium  insigne,  rotunda  scuta,  breves  gladii,  et 
erga  reges  obseqilium.  Tacit.  Germania,  c.  43.  The  Goths  probably 
acquired  their  iron  hy  the  commerce  of  ambiT. 

X  Jornandes,  c.  13,  14. 

y  The  Heriili,  and  the  Uregundi  or  Bilrgundi,  are  particularly  men- 
tioned. See  M.ascou's  History  of  the  (ierinans.  1.  v.  A  pass;tge"in  the 
Augustan  History,  p.  28.  seems  toallude  to  this  great  emigration.  Tlie 
IMarcomannic  war  was  partly  occasioned  by  the  pressure  of  Iwrbarous 
tribes,  who  fled  before  the  arms  of  more  northern  barbarians, 

X  D'Anville,  Geographic  Ancienne,  and  the  third  part  of  his  incom- 
parable man  of  liuro|)e. 

ii  Tacit.  Germania.  c.  46. 

b  Cliiver.  Germ.  Antiqua,  I.  iii.  c.  43. 

c  The  Venedi",  the  Slavi,  and  the  Antes,  were  the  three  great  tribes 
of  the  same  peoide.     Jornandes  c.  '24. 

d  Tacitus  most  .assuredly  deserves  that  title,  and  even  his  cautious 
suspense  isa  proof  of  his  diligent  inquiries. 
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soil  for  every  spceics  of  s'''*'"'  •^"'^  "'^  luxurl- 
aiicy  of  thu  vef;ilation,  all  displaycil  the  liberality 
of  nature,  ami  tempted  the  industry  of  man/  liut 
the  Goths  withstood  all  these  temptations,  and  still 
adhered  to  a  life  of  idleness,  of  poverty,  and  of  ra- 
pine. 

The  Scythian  hordes,  which,  towards 
the  east,  bordered  on  the  new  settle- 
ments of  the  Gcillis,  presented  nolhinst 
to  their  arms,  except  the  doubtful  chance  of  an  un- 
jirolitable  victory.  But  the  prospect  of  the  Roman 
territories  w  a.s  far  more  alluring  ;  and  the  fields  of 
Dacia  were  covered  with  rich  harvests,  sown  by  the 
hands  of  an  industrious,  and  exposed  to  be  gathered 
by  those  of  a  warlike,  people.  It  is  probable,  that 
the  conciuests  of  Trajan,  maintained  by  bis  suc- 
ces.sors,  less  for  any  real  advantage,  than  for  ideal 
disnity,  had  cDulributed  to  weaken  the  empire  on 
that  side.  The  new  and  unsettled  province  of  Dacia 
was  neither  strong  enough  to  resist,  nor  rich  enoufih 
to  satiate,  the  rapaciousness  of  the  barbarians.  As 
long  as  the  remote  banks  of  the  Niester  were  con- 
sidered as  tlie  boun<lary  of  the  Roman  power,  the 
fortilications  of  tlic  Lower  Danube  were  more  care- 
lessly guarded,  and  the  inliabitantsof  Ma-sia  lived  in 
supine  security,  fondly  conceiving  themselves  at  an 
Inaccessible  distance  from  any  barbarian  invaders. 
The  irruptions  of  the  (!oths,  under  the  reign  of 
Philip,  fatally  convinced  them  of  their  mistake. 
The  king,  or  leader,  of  that  fierce  nation,  traversed 
with  cimtempt  the  province  of  Dacia,  and  passed 
both  the  Niester  and  the  Danube  without  encoun- 
tering any  opposition  capable  of  retarding  his  pro- 
gress. The  relaxed  discipline  of  the  Roman  troops 
betrayed  the  nu)sl  important  posts,  w  here  they  were 
stationed,  and  the  fear  of  deserved  punishment  in- 
duced great  numbers  of  them  to  enlist  under  the 
Gothic  standard.  The  various  multitude  of  barba- 
rians appeared,  at  length,  under  the  walls  of  Mar- 
cianopolis,  a  city  built  by  Trajan  in  honour  of  his 
sister,  and  at  that  time  the  capital  of  the  second 
Ma-sia.'  The  inhabitants  consented  to  ransom  their 
lives  and  property,  by  the  payment  of  a  large  sum 
of  money,  and  tlic  invaders  retreated  back  into  their 
deserts,  animated  rather  than  satisfied,  with  the 
first  success  of  their  arms  against  an  opulent  but 
feeble  country.  Intelligence  was  soon  transmitted 
to  the  emperor  Decius,  that  Cniva,  king  of  the  Goths, 
had  pa.ssed  the  Danube  a  second  time,  with  more 
considerable  forces  ;  that  his  numerous  detachinents 
scattered  devastation  over  the  province  of  Ma'sia, 
whilst  the  main  body   of  the   army,  consisting  of 

«■  Gcncalo^nc:,!  History  of  the  Tartars,  p.  .593.  Mr.  liell  (Vol.  ii.  p. 
379.)  traversed  tlie  Ukraine,  io  his  journey  from  Petersburg  to  Constan- 
tinople. The  modern  face  of  the  coniitry  is  a  just  representation  of  tlie 
ancient,  since,  in  Die  hands  of  the  Cos,sacks,  it  still  remains  in  a  atate  of 
nature. 

f  In  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  Jornandes,  instead  tt(  secundo  Mafsiam, 
we  may  venture  to  suUstitute  secunttam,  the  second  Ma-sia,  of  which 
Marciaiio|>oUs  was  certainly  the  capital,  (see  Hieroclesde  Provinciis,  and 
VVesselinf;  ad  locum,  p,  |J3*J  Itiiierar.)  It  issurprisinp  llow  this  palpa. 
ble  error  of  the  scrilie  could  escape  the  judicious  correction  of  Grotius. 

If  The  place  is  still  called  Nicim.  Tlie  little  stream,  on  whose  banks 
it  .stood,  falls  into  the  Danube.  U'Anville,  (Jeographie  Ancienne,  torn, 
i.  |>.  307. 

ii  Slephan.  Ryzant.  de  Urbibus,  p.  740.     Wcsseling,  Itinerar.  p.  130. 


seventy  thousand  Germans  and  Sarmatians,  a  force 
equal  to  the  most  daring  achievements,  retiuired 
the  presence  of  the  Roman  monarch,  and  the  exer- 
tion of  his  military  power. 

Decius   found   the   Goths   engased  ...  .    , 

^    -"^         \  annus  events  of 

before  Nicopolis,  on  the  Jatrus,  one  "l"^  Gotiiic  war, 
of  the  many  monuments  of  Trajan's 
victories.*  On  his  approach  they  raised  the  siege, 
but  n  itii  a  design  only  of  marching  away  to  a  con- 
quest of  greater  importance,  the  siege  of  Pliilip- 
popolis,  a  city  of  Thrace,  founded  by  the  father  of 
Alexander,  near  the  foot  of  Mount  Hicmus.''  Decius 
follow  ed  them  through  a  difficult  country,  and  by 
forced  marches  ;  but  when  he  imagined  himself  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  rear  of  the  (loths, 
Cniva  turned  with  rapid  fury  on  his  pursuers.  The 
camp  of  the  Romans  was  surprised  and  pillaged, 
and,  for  the  lirst  time,  their  emperor  fled  in  disorder 
before  a  troop  of  half-armed  barbarians.  After  a 
long  resistance,  Philippopolis,  destitute  of  succour, 
was  taken  by  .storm.  A  hundred  thousand  persons 
are  reported  to  have  been  massacred  in  the  sack  of 
that  great  city.'  Many  prisoners  of  consequence 
became  a  valuable  accession  to  the  spoil  ;  and  Pri.s- 
cus,  a  brother  of  tlic  late  emperor  Philip,  blushed 
not  to  assume  the  purple  under  the  protection  of  the 
barbarous  enemies  of  Rome.''  The  time,  however, 
consumed  in  that  tedious  siege,  enabled  Decius  to 
revive  the  courage,  restore  the  discipline,  and  re- 
cruit the  numbers,  of  his  troops.  He  intercepted 
several  parties  of  Carpi,  and  other  Germans,  w  ho 
were  hastening  to  share  the  victory  of  their  coun- 
trymen,' intrusted  the  passes  of  the  mountains  to 
officers  of  ap|)roved  valour  and  fidelity,"'  repaired 
and  strengthened  the  fortifications  of  the  Danube, 
and  exerted  his  utmost  vigilance  to  oppose  either 
the  progress  or  the  retreat  of  the  Goths.  Encouraged 
by  the  return  of  fortune,  he  anxiously  waited  for 
an  opportunity  to  retrieve,  by  a  great  and  decisive 
blow  ,  bis  ow  n  glory,  and  that  of  the  Roman  arms." 
At  the  same  time  when  Decius  w  as  Decius  revives 
struggling  with  the   violence   of   the    'l"!"iii«"f cen. 

"^        '^_  _  sor  Ml  the  person 

tempest,  his  mind,  ('aim  and  deliberate  «'  Valerian. 
amidst  the  tumult  of  war,  investigated  the  more 
general  causes,  that,  since  the  age  of  the  Antonincs, 
had  so  impetuously  urged  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
greatness.  He  soon  discovered  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  replace  that  greatness  on  a  permanent  basis, 
w  ithout  restoring  public  virtue,  ancient  principles 
and  manners,  and  the  oppressed  majesty  of  the  laws. 
To  execute  this  noble  but  arduous  design,  he  first 
resolved  to  revive  the  obsolete  office  of  censor ;  an 


Zonaras,  by  an  odd  mistake,  ascribes  the  foundation  of  Philippopolis  to 
the  iininettiale  predecessor  of  Decius. 

i  Ammiao.  xxxi.  5. 

k  Aurcl.  Victor,  c.  29. 

I  Viclorite  Carpiciv,  on  some  medals  of  Decius,  insinuate  these  ad- 
vantai'i-s. 

m  Claudius  (whoafterwards  reigned  with  so  much  i;lory)  was  posted 
in  the  pavs  of  Therniopyhe  with  2fW)  Dardiniaiis,  100  heavy  and  IGO 
lijlht  horse,  60  Cretan  archers,  and  lOOO  well-armed  recruits.  See  an 
original  letter  from  the  emperor  to  his  officer,  in  the  Au;^ustan  History, 
p.  200. 

D  Jornandes,  c.  16 — 18.  Zosimiis,  I.  i.  p.  22.  In  the  general  account 
of  this  war,  it  is  easy  to  discover  the  opposite  prejudices  of  the  Gothic 
and  the  Grecian  writer.    In  carelessness  alone  they  are  alike. 
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office,  which,  as  Ions:  as  it  had  subsisted  in  its  pris- 
tine integrity,  had  so  much  contributed  to  the  per- 
petuity of  the  state,"  till  it  was  usurped  and  grradually 
neglected  by  the  Ca?sars.P  Conscious  tliat  the 
favour  of  the  sovereign  may  confer  pfljter,  but  tliat 
the  esteem  of  the  people  can  alone  bestow  i^utliority. 
he  submitted  the  choice  of  the  censor  to  the  unbiassed 
voice  of  the  senate.  By  their  unanimous  votes,  or 
A.  D.  2ji.  27th  rather  acclamations.  Valerian,  who 
October.  ^,  jj^  afterwards  emperor,  and  who  then 
served  with  distinction  in  the  army  of  Decius,  was 
declared  the  most  worthy  of  that  exalted  honour.  As 
soon  as  the  decree  of  the  senate  was  transmitted  to  the 
emperor,  he  assembled  a  great  council  in  his  camp, 
and,  before  the  investiture  of  the  censor  elect,  he 
apprized  him  of  the  difficulty  and  importance  of  his 
great  oflicc.  "  Happy  Valerian,"  said  the  prince  to 
his  distinguished  subject,  "  happy  in  the  general 
approbation  of  the  senate  and  of  the  Roman  repub- 
lic !  Accept  the  censorship  of  mankind  ;  and  judge 
of  our  manners.  You  will  select  those  w  ho  deserve 
to  continue  members  of  the  senate  ;  you  will  restore 
the  equestrian  order  to  its  ancient  splendour  ;  you 
will  improve  the  revenue,  yet  moderate  the  public 
burthens.  You  will  distinguish  into  regular  classes 
the  various  and  infinite  multitude  of  citizens,  and 
accurately  review  the  military  strength,  the  wealth, 
the  virtue,  and  the  resources  of  Rome.  Your  deci- 
sions shall  obtain  the  force  of  laws.  The  army,  the 
palace,  the  ministers  of  justice,  and  the  gi-eat  officers 
of  the  empire,  are  all  subject  to  your  tribunal. 
None  are  exempted,  excepting  only  the  ordinary 
consuls,'  the  pra-fect  of  the  city,  the  king  of  the 
sacrifices,  and  (as  long  as  she  preserves  her  chastity 
inviolate)  the  eldest  of  the  vestal  virgins.  Even 
these  few,  who  may  not  dread  the  severity,  will 
anxiously  solicit  the  esteem,  of  the  Roman  censor.""' 
„,     ,        .  A   magistrate,   invested  with   such 

The  design  im- 
practicable, and   extensive  powers,  would  have  appear- 
vithout  effect.      ^^  j,j,j  ^^  ^^^.^  ^^^  minister  as  the 

colleague  of  his  sovereign.'  Valerian  justly  dreaded 
an  elevation  so  full  of  envy  and  of  suspicion.  He 
modestly  urged  the  alarming  greatness  of  the  trust, 
his  own  insufficiency,  and  the  incurable  corruption 
of  the  times.  He  artfully  insinuated,  that  the  office 
of  censor  was  inseparable  from  the  imperial  dig- 
nity, and  that  the  feeble  hands  of  a  subject  were 
unequal  to  the  support  of  such  an  immense  weight 
of  cares  and  of  power. '  The  approaching  event  of 
war  soon  put  an  end  to  the  prosecution  of  a  project 
so  specious  but  so  impracticable  ;  and  whilst  it  pre- 
served Valerian  from  the  danger,  saved  the  emperor 
Decius  from  the  disappointment,  which  would 
most  probably  haVe  attended  it.      A  censor  may 

o  Montesquieu,  Grandeur  et  Decadence  des  Romains,  c.  viii.  He 
illustrates  the  nature  and  use'of  the  censorship  with  his  usual  ingenuity, 
and  with  uncommon  precision. 

p  Vespasian  and  Titus  were  the  last  censors.  (Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  vii. 
49.  Censorinus  de  Die  Natali.)  The  modesty  of  Trajan  refused  an 
hnoour  which  he  deserved,  and  hisexatnple  became  a  law  to  the  Anto. 
ntnes.^    See  Pliny's  Pane|;:yrir,  c.  45.  and  fiO. 

f)  Vet  in  spite  of  this  exemption,  l*oinpcy  appearcilj  before  that 
tribunal  durijig  his  consiiUliip.  The  occasion  indeed  was  equally 
singular  .and  honourable.     Plutarch  in  Pomp.  p.  63it. 

r  Sectlic  original  speech  in  the  Aiiguslaii  Hist.  p.  17.1,  17t. 
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maintain,  he  can  never  restore,  the  morals  of  a  state. 
It  is  impossible  for  such  a  magistrate  to  e.xcrt  his 
authority  with  benefit,  or  even  with  clfect,  unless 
he  is  supported  by  a  quick  sense  of  honour  and 
virtue  in  the  minds  of  the  people ;  by  a  decent 
reverence  for  the  public  opinion,  and  by  a  train  of 
useful  prejudices  combating  on  the  side  of  national 
manners.  In  a  period  when  these  principles  arc 
annihilated,  the  censorial  jurisdiction  must  either 
sink  into  empty  pageantry,  or  be  converted  into  a 
partial  instrument  of  vexatious  oppression. "  It 
was  easier  to  vanquish  the  Goths  than  to  eradicate 
the  public  vices ;  yet,  even  in  the  first  of  these  en- 
terprises, Decius  lost  his  army  and  his  life. 
The  Goths  were  now,  on  every  side, 

,       ,  .       Defeat   and 

surrounded  and  pursued  by  the  death  of  Decius 
Roman  arms.  The  flower  of  their  ^'"' '"'  '""• 
troops  had  perished  in  the  long  siege  of  Philippo- 
polis,  and  the  exhausted  country  could  no  longer 
alford  subsistence  for  the  remaining  multitude  of 
licentious  barbarians.  Reduced  to  this  extremity, 
the  Goths  would  gladly  have  purchased,  by  the  sur- 
render of  all  their  booty  and  prisoners,  the  per- 
mission of  an  undisturbed  retreat.  But  the  emperor, 
confident  of  victory,  and  resolving,  by  the  chastise- 
ment of  these  invaders,  to  strike  a  salutary  terror 
into  the  nations  of  the  north,  refused  to  listen  to 
any  terms  of  accommodation.  The  high-spirited 
barbarians  preferred  death  to  slavery.  An  obscure 
town  of  Ma-sia,  called  Forum  Terebronii, ''  was  the 
scene  of  the  battle.  The  Gothic  army  was  drawn 
up  in  three  lines,  and,  either  from  choice  or  acci- 
dent, the  front  of  the  third  line  was  covered  by  a 
morass.  In  the  beginning  of  the  action,  the  son  of 
Decius,  a  youth  of  the  fairest  hopes,  and  already 
associated  to  the  honours  of  the  purple,  was  slain 
by  an  arrow,  in  the  sight  of  his  afflicted  father; 
who,  summoning  all  his  fortitude,  admonished  the 
dismayed  troops,  that  the  loss  of  a  single  soldier 
was  of  little  importance  to  the  republic,  ^  The  con- 
flict was  terrible  ;  it  was  the  combat  of  despair 
against  grief  and  rage.  The  first  line  of  the  Goths 
at  length  gave  way  in  disorder ;  the  second,  ad- 
vancing to  sustain  it,  shared  its  fate  ;  and  the  third 
only  remained  entire,  prepared  to  dispute  the 
passage  of  the  morass,  which  was  imprudently  at- 
tempted by  the  presumption  of  the  enemy.  "  Here 
the  fortune  of  the  day  turned,  and  all  things  be- 
came adverse  to  the  Romans  :  the  place  deep  with 
ooze,  sinking  under  those  who  stood,  slippery  to 
such  as  advanced ;  their  armour  heavy,  the  waters 
deep  ;  nor  could  they  wield,  in  that  uneasy  situa- 
tion, their  weighty  javelins.  The  barbarians,  on 
the  contrary,  were  inured  to  encounters  in  the  bogs, 

»  This  transaction  mi^ht  deceive  Zonaras,  who  supposes  t1>at  Valerian 
was  actually  declareil  the  colleague  of  Decius,  I.  xii.  p.  Gib. 

t  Hist.  Auifust.  p.  174.     The  emperor's  reply  is  omitted. 

II  Such  as  the  attempts  of  Augustus  towards  a  refbrniation  of  man- 
ners.    Tacit.  Annal.  iii.  2-J. 

X  Tilleiuont,  Histoire  des  F.mperetirs,  torn.  iii.  n.  ,10R.  As  Zosimu.s 
.and  some  of  his  followers  mistake  the  Danube  for  ttie  Tauais,  they  place 
the  liclil  of  battle  ill  the  plains  of  SeyUiia. 

y  A\inlius  Victor  allows  two  distinct  actions  for  the  deaths  of  the 
two  Decii ;  but  1  have  preferred  the  account  of  Joniandcs. 
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lliL-ii  |H-isons  lall,  llicir  spears  long,  sucli  as  could 
wound  at  a  distance."'  hi  this  morass  tin-  Koman 
army,  alter  an  ineflcctual  struggle,  was  irrecover- 
ably lost ;  nor  could  the  body  of  the  emperor  ever 
he  found.  '  Such  was  the  fate  of  Decius,  in  the 
lifliitli  year  of  his  age  ;  an  accomplislicd  prince, 
active  in  war,  and  alfablc  in  peace;"  who,  together 
with  his  son,  has  deserved  to  be  compared,  both  in 
life  and  death,  with  the  brightest  examples  of 
ancient  virtue 

Election  of  Gal-  This  fatal  blow  humbled,  for  a  very 
'."%,  „.,  little  time,  the  insolence  of  the  legions. 

A.  I).  2.JI. 

Uccenibcr.  They   appear  to   have   patiently   ex- 

pected, and  submissively  obeyed,  the  decree  of  the 
senate  which  regulated  the  succession  to  the  throne. 
From  a  just  regard  for  the  memory  of  Decius,  the 
imperial  title  was  conferred  on  Hostilianus,  liis 
only  surviving  son;  but  au'cqual  rank,  willi  more 
(fl'cctual  power,  was  granted  to  Gallus,  whose  ex- 
perience and  ability  seemed  equal  to  the  great  trust 
of  guardian  to  the  young  prince  and  the  distressed 
empire.''  The  (irst  care  of  the  new  emperor  was  to 
deliver  the  Illyrian  provinces  from  the  intolerable 
weight  of  the  victorious  Goths.     He 

A    D    232 

consented  to  leave  in  their  hands  the 
rich  fruits  of  their  invasion,  an  immense  booty, 
and,  what  was  still  more  disgraceful,  a  great  num- 
ber of  prisoners  of  the  highest  merit  and  quality. 
Ketreat  of  the  "e  plentifully  supplied  their  camp 
Goths.  with    every   conveniency   that    could 

assuage  their  angry  .spirits,  or  facilitate  their  so 
nmch  wished  for  departure  ;  and  he  even  promised 
t<i  pay  Ihcm  annually  a  large  sum  of  gold,  on  con- 
dition they  should  never  afterwards  infest  the 
Roman  territories  by  their  incursions.' 
Callus  purchases  In  the  age  of  the  Scipios,  the  most 
peace  by  Uic  pay-  opulent  kings  of  the  earth,  who  court- 

uiciit  of  an  an-      i  ^  ' 

uu.ii  tribute.  cd  the  protection  of  the  victorious 
commonwealth,  were  gratified  with  such  trilling 
presents  as  could  only  derive  a  value  from  the 
hand  that  bestowed  them  ;  an  ivory  chair,  a  coarse 
garment  of  purple,  an  inconsiderable  piece  of 
plate,  or  a  quantity  of  copper  coin.'  After  the 
wealth  of  nations  bad  centred  in  Rome,  the  em- 
perors displayed  their  greatness,  and  even  tlieir 
policy,  by  the  regular  exercise  of  a  .steady  and 
moderate  liberality  towards  the  allies  of  the  state. 
They  relieved  the  poverty  of  tlie  barbarians,  hon- 
oured their  merit,  and  recompensed  their  lidelity. 
These  voluntary  marks  of  bounty  were  understood 
to  How,  not  from  the  fears,  but  merely  from  the 
generosity  or  the  gratitude,  of  the  Romans ;  and 
whilst  presents  and  subsidies  were  liberally  dis- 

T  I  have  ventured  to  copy  from  Tacitus  (Annal.  i.  6-1.)  the  picture  of 
a  similar  engagement  bt-tween  a  Roman  army  and  German  trilie. 

H  Jnrnandes,  c.  18.  Zosimus,  I.  i.  p.  22.  Zonaras,  I.  xii.  p.  C27.  Aurc- 
lius  Victor, 

b  The  Decii  were  killed  before  the  end  of  the  year  two  hundred  and 
fifty.one,  since  the  new  princes  took  po.'isession  of  the  consulship  on  tlie 
ensnint;  calends  of  Jainiary. 

c  Hist.  August,  p.  223.  gives  them  a  very  honourable  place  am<»n;,' 
the  small  number  of  good  emperors  who  reigned  between  Augustus 
and  Diocletian. 

A  Ha:-e  ubi  Patres  comperere decernunt.     Victor  in 

Cae«ariliUN. 

e  Zonar.is,  I.  xii.  p.  G28. 


tributed  among  friends  and  suppliants,  they  were 
sternly  refused  to  such  as  claimed  them  as  a  debt." 
Hut  this  stipulation,  of  an  annual  |>„.,„|„r  discon. 
payment  to  a  victorious  enemy,   ap-  '••■"'• 

peared  without  disguise  in  tlic  light  of  an  igno- 
minious tribute;  the  minds  of  the  Romans  were 
not  yet  accustomed  to  accept  such  iinc<|ual  laws 
from  a  tril»e  of  barbarians  ;  and  the  prince,  who  by 
a  necessary  eoueession  had  probably  saved  his 
country,  became  the  object  of  thi^  general  contempt 
and  aversion.  The  death  of  Hostilianus,  though  it 
happened  in  the  midst  of  a  raging  pestilence,  was 
interpreted  as  the  personal  crime  of  Gallus ;''  and 
even  the  defeat  of  the  late  emperor  was  ascribed  by 
the  voice  of  suspicion  to  the  pcrlidious  counsels  of 
his  hated  successor.'  The  tran(iuillity  which  the 
empire  enjoyed  during  the  first  year  of  his  adiui- 
nistratii>n,''  served  rather  to  inllamc  than  to  appea.sc 
the  public  discontent ;  and,  as  soon  as  tlie  appre- 
hensions of  war  were  remoTcd,  the  infamy  of  the 
peace  was  more  deeply  and  more  sensibly  felt. 

Rut  the  Romans  were  irritated  to  a  victory  and  n. 
still  higlier  degree,  when  they  dis-  |_;;l^^"f'En)ilia- 
covcrcd  that  they  had  not  even  se-  *■  D-  253. 
cured  their  repose,  though  at  the  expense  of  their 
honour.  The  dangerous  secret  of  the  wealth  and 
weakness  of  the  empire  had  been  revealed  to  the 
world.  New  swarms  of  barbarians,  encouraged  by 
the  success,  and  not  conceiving  themselves  bound 
by  the  obligation,  of  their  brethren,  spread  devasta- 
tion through  the  Hlyrian  provinces,  and  terror  as 
far  as  the  gates  of  Rome.  The  defence  of  the 
monarchy,  which  seemed  abandoned  by  the  pu- 
sillanimous emperor,  was  assumed  by  .F.milianus, 
governor  of  Pannonia  and  Ma;sia ;  who  rallied  the 
scattered  forces,  and  revived  the  fainting  spirits  of 
the  troops.  The  barbarians  were  unexpectedly 
attacked,  routed,  chased,  and  pursued  beyond  the 
Danube.  The  victorious  leader  distributed  as  a 
donative  the  money  collected  for  the  tribute,  and 
the  acclamations  of  the  soldiers  proclaimed  him 
emperor  on  the  field  of  battle.'  Gallus,  who,  care- 
less of  the  general  welfare,  indulged  himself  in  the 
pleasures  of  Italy,  was  almost  in  the  same  instant 
informed  of  the  success,  of  the  revolt,  and  of  the 
rapid  approach,  of  his  aspiring  lieutenant.  He 
advanced  to  meet  him  as  far  as  the  plains  of  Spo- 
Icto.  When  the  armies  came  in  sight  of  each  other, 
the  soldiers  of  Gallus  compared  the  ignominious 
conduct  of  their  sovereign  with  the  glory  of  his 
rival.  They  admired  the  valour  of  vEmilianus ; 
they  were  attracted  by  his  liberality,  for  he  offered 
a  considerable  increase  of  pay  to  all  deserters.'" 

f  A  sella,  a  toga,  and  a  golden  patera  of  five  pounds'  weight,  were 
accepted  with  joy  and  gratitude  by  the  wealthy  kingof  Egypt.  {I. ivy, 
xxvii.  4.)  t^uiita  rnillia  tcriti,  a  weight  of  copper,  in  vahie  abuiiL 
eighteen  pounds  sterling,  was  the  usual  present  made  to  foreign  ambas- 
sadors. (I. ivy,  xxxi.  9.) 

K  See  the  tirmuess  of  a  Roman  general  so  late  as  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander Severus,  in  the  Excerpta  LegatioNUin,  p.  25.  Edit.  I^ouvrc. 

h  For  the  plague,  see  Jornandes,  c.  19.  and  Victor  in  Ca>s:irihus. 

i  These  improbable  accusations  are  alleged  by  Zosirous,  I.  i.  p.  23, 
24. 

k  .lornandes,  c.  19.  The  Gothic  writer  at  least  observed  tlic  peace 
which  his  victorious  countrymen  had  sworn  to  Gallus. 

1  Zosimus,  I.  i.  p.  25,  26.  '"  Victor  in  Cxsaribus. 
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Gallus  ab-indon- 
ed  and  slain, 
A.  D.  253.  May. 


The  murder  of  G alius,  and  of  his  son 
Volusiamis,  put  an  end  to  the  civil 
war ;  and  the  senate  gave  a  legal 
sanction  to  the  rights  of  conquest.  The  letters  of 
j4!milianus  to  that  assembly  displayed  a  mixture 
of  moderation  and  vanity.  He  assured  them,  that 
he  should  resign  to  their  wisdom  the  civil  adminis- 
tration ;  and,  contenting  himself  with  the  quality 
of  their  general,  would  in  a  short  time  assert  the 
glory  of  Rome,  and  deliver  the  empire  from  all  the 
barbarians  both  of  the  north  and  of  the  east."  His 
pride  was  flattered  by  the  applause  of  the  senate ; 
and  medals  are  still  extant,  representing  him  with 
the  name  and  attributes  of  Hercules  the  Victor, 
and  of  Mars  the  Avenger." 
,. ,   .  If  the  new  monarch  possessed  the 

\  alen^in  revenges  r 

the  death  of  Gal- al)ilities,  he  wanted  the  time,  neces- 

lus,    and    is    ac.  ^      /.   ,^,  ^i  i        j-  i 

knowiedged  era- sarj' to  fulfil  these  Splendid  promises, 
iwror.  j^g^^  jlij^i^  j-y^jj.  Qjonths  intervened  be- 

tween his  victory  and  his  fall.P  He  had  vanquished 
Gallus  :  he  sunk  under  the  weight  of  a  competitor 
more  formidable  than  Gallus.  That  unfortunate 
prince  had  sent  Valerian,  already  distinguished  by 
the  honourable  title  of  censor,  to  bring  the  legions 
of  Gaul  and  Germany'i  to  his  aid.  Valerian  exe- 
cuted that  commission  with  zeal  and  fidelity  ;  and 
as  he  arrived  too  late  to  save  his  sovereign,  he  re- 
solved to  revenge  him.  The  troops  of  j^milianus, 
who  still  lay  encamped  in  the  plains  of  Spoleto, 
were  awed  by  the  sanctity  of  his  character,  but 
much  more  by  the  superior  strength  of  his  army  ; 
and  as  they  were  now  become  as  incapable  of  per- 
sonal atlachment  as  they  had  always  been  of  con- 
A.  D.  2.M.  stitutional  principle,  they  readily  im- 
August.  brued  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  a 
prince  who  so  lately  had  been  the  object  of  their 
partial  choice.  The  guilt  was  theirs,  but  the  ad- 
vantage of  it  was  Valerian's  ;  who  obtained  the 
possession  of  the  throne  by  the  means  indeed  of  a 
civil  war,  but  with  a  degree  of  innocence  singular 
in  that  age  of  revolutions  ;  since  he  owed  neither 
gratitude  nor  allegiance  to  his  predecessor,  whom  he 
dethroned. 

Valerian  was  about  sixty  years  of 
age'  when  he  was  invested  with  the 
purple,  not  by  the  caprice  of  the  populace,  or  the 
clamours  of  the  army,  but  by  the  unanimous  voice 
of  the  Roman  world.  In  his  gradual  ascent  through 
the  honours  of  the  state,  he  had  deserved  the  favour 
of  virtuous  princes,  and  had  declared  himself  the 
enemy  of  tyrants.''  His  noble  birth,  his  mild  but 
unblemished  manners,  his  learning,  prudence,  and 
experience,  were  revered  by  the  senate  and  people  ; 
and  if  mankind  (according  to  the  observation  of  an 

n  Zonaras,  1.  xii.  p.  62S.  o  Bandiiri  Numismata,  p.  04. 

p  Kutropius,  1.  ix.  c.  (J.  says  terlio  mense.  £usebius  omits  this  em- 
peror. 

q  Zosimus,  1.  i.  p.  28.  F.ntropius  and  Victor  statiou  Valerian's  army 
in  Rhit'tia. 

T  He  wa.s  about  seventy  at  tlie  time  of  hi.s  acces.sion,  or,  as  it  is  more 
nrnbable,  of  Ilis  death,  Hist.  Aususl.  p.  17.1.  Tillemont,  Hist,  des 
tmperenrs,  torn.  iii.  p.  KliJ.  note  1. 

•  InimicllH  tyrannorum.  Hist.  Au{;nst.  p.  173.  In  the  plorions 
slrngcle  of  the  .senate  against  Maxiniin,  Valerian  acted  a  very  spirited 
part.  Hist.  August,  p.  1.16. 

t  Accoiding  to  the  distinction  of  Victor,  he  seems  to  have  received 
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ancient  writer)  had  been  left  at  liberty  to  choose  a 
master,  their  choice  would  most  assuredly  have 
fallen  on  Valerian.'  Perhaps  the  merit  of  this 
emperor  was  inadequate  to  his  reputation  ;  perhaps 
his  abilities,  or  at  least  his  spirit,  were  aflected  by 
the  languor  and  coldness  of  old  age.  The  con- 
sciousness of  his  decline  engaged  him  f,^^^,^^^  misfor- 
to  share  the  throne  with  a  younger  and  tunes  of  the 

,-  reigns  of    Vale- 

more  active  associate :"  the  emergency  ri^,,  and  Gallic. 


Character  of  Va. 
terian. 


general  no  ■^"'i,^  ^ss- 


■268. 


of  the  times  demanded  a 
less  than  a  prince  ;  and  the  experience 
of  the  Roman  censor  might  have  directed  him  where 
to  bestow  the  imperial  purple,  as  the  reward  of 
military  merit.  But  instead  of  making  a  judi- 
cious choice,  which  would  have  confirmed  his  reign 
and  endeared  his  memory.  Valerian,  consulting 
only  the  dictates  of  affection  or  vanity,  immediately 
invested  with  the  supreme  honours  his  son  Gallie- 
nus,  a  youth  whose  effeminate  vices  had  been 
hitherto  concealed  by  the  obscurity  of  a  private 
station.  The  joint  government  of  the  father  and  the 
son  subsisted  about  seven,  and  the  sole  administra- 
tion of  Gallienus  continued  about  eight,  years. 
But  the  whole  period  was  one  uninterrupted  series  of 
confusion  and  calamity.  As  the  Roman  empire  was 
at  the  same  time,  and  on  every  side,  attacked  by  the 
blind  fury  of  foreign  invaders,  and  the  wild  ambition 
of  domestic  usurpers,  we  shall  consult  order  and 
perspicuity,  by  pursuing,  not  so  much  the  doubtful 
arrangements  of  dates,  as  the  more  natural  distri- 
bution of  subjects.  The  most  dangerous  enemies 
of  Rome,  during  the  reigns  of  Valerian  and  Gal- 
lienus, were,  1.  The  Franks.  2.  The  inroadsofthc 
Alenianni.  .3.  The  Goths  ;  and,  4.  The  '»'''"»•"'■ 
Persians.  Under  these  general  appellations,  we 
may  comprehend  the  adventurers  of  less  consider- 
able tribes,  whose  obscure  and  uncouth  names 
would  only  serve  to  oppress  the  memory  and  per- 
plex the  attention  of  the  reader. 

I.   As  the  posterity  of   the  Franks    „  . 

■^  -^  Ori^ui  and  cou. 

compose  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  fedeVacy  of  the 
enlightened  nations  of  Europe,  the 
powers  of  learning  and  ingenuity  have  been  ex- 
hau.sted  in  the  discovery  of  their  unlettered  ances- 
tors. To  the  tales  of  credulity,  have  succeeded  the 
systems  of  fancy.  Every  passage  has  been  sifted, 
every  spot  has  been  surveyed,  that  might  possibly 
reveal  some  faint  traces  of  their  origin.  It  has  been 
supposed,  that  Pannonia,"^  that  Gaul,  that  the 
northern  parts  of  Germany,'^  gave  birth  to  that 
celebrated  colony  of  waniors.  At  length  the  most 
rational  critics,  rejecting  the  fictitious  emigrations 
of  ideal  conquerors,  have  acquiesced  in  a  sentiment 
whose  simplicity  persuades  us  of  its  truth."     They 

the  title  of  fmperator  from  the  army,  and  that  of  Augu.stus  from  the 
senate. 

u  From  Victor  and  from  the  medals,  Tillemont  (torn.  iii.  p.  710.) 
very  justly  infers,  that  (iallieniis  was  associated  to  the  empire  about 
the  m'nnth'of  August  of  the  year  253. 

X  Various  systems  have  been  formed  to  explain  a  ditlicult  passage  in 
Gregory  of  Tours,  I.  ii.  c.  9. 

y  'I'lie  Geograiiher  of  Ilavcnna,  i.  11.  by  mentioning  Afatiringnnia, 
on  the  fontincs  of  Denmark,  as  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Franks,  gave 
birth  to  an  ingenious  system  of  Leibnit/,. 

*  See  Cluver.  Germani.t  Antii|na,  1.  iii.  c.  30.  M.  Frcrct,  in  Iho 
IMemoires  de  rAcadentie  des  Inscriptions,  torn,  xviii. 
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suppose   tliat   about  the    year  two    hundred   and 
forty,"  a  new  confederacy  was  formed    under  the 
name  of  Franks,  by  tlie  old  inliabitaiits  of  tlie  Lower 
Rhine  and  the  Weser.     The  present  circle  of  West- 
phalia, the  tandgravate  of   Hesse,  and  the  duchies 
of  Brunswick  and  Lunenburs;,  were  the  ancient  seat 
of  the  Cliauci,  who,  in  their  inaccessible  morasses, 
defied  the  Roman  arms  ;•'  of  the  Cherusci,  proud  of 
the   fame  of  Arminius  ;    of  the  Catti,  formidable 
by  their  firm  and  intrepid  infantry  ;  and  of  several 
other  tribes  of  inferior  power  and  renown.'     The 
love   of  liberty   was   the   rulin;;   passion   of  these 
Germans  ;  the  enjoyment  of  it  their  best  treasure  ; 
the  word  that  expressed  that  enjoyment,  the  most 
pleasing  to  their  ear.    They  deserved,  they  assumed, 
they  maintained  the  honourable  cpithetof  Franks,  or 
Freemen  ;  which  concealed,  though  it  did  not  extin- 
guish, the  peculiar  names  of  the  several  states  of  tlie 
confederacy.''  Tacit  consent,  and  mutual  advantage, 
dictated  the  first  laws  of  the  union  ;  it  was  gradual- 
ly cemented  by  habit  and  experience.     The  league 
of  the  Franks    may    admit   of    some    comparison 
with  the  Helvetic  body  ;    in  which  every  canton, 
retaining  its  independent  sovereignty,  consults  with 
its  brethren  in  the  common  cause,  without  acknow- 
ledging the  authority  of  any  supreme  head,  or  re- 
presentative assembly."     But  the  principle  of  the 
two  confederacies  was  extremely  difl'erent.    A  peace 
of  two  hundred  years  has  rewarded  the  wise  and 
honest  policy  of  the  Swiss.     An  inconstant  spirit, 
the  thirst  of  rapine,  and  a  disregard  to  the  most  so- 
lemn treaties,  disgraced  the  character  of  the  Franks. 
They  invade        The  Romans  had  long  experienced 
'^™''         the  daring  valour   of  the   people   of 
Lower   Germany.      The   union   of   their   strength 
threatened  Gaul  with  a  more  formidable  invasion, 
and  required  the   presence  of  Gallienus,  the  heir 
and  colleague  of  imperial   power.'      Whilst   that 
prince,  and  his  infant  son  Salonius,  displayed,  in 
the  court  of  Treves,  the  majesty  of  the  empire,  its 
annies  were  ably  conducted  by  their  general  Pos- 
thumus,  who,   though  he  afterwards  betrayed  the 
family  of  Valerian,  was  ever  faithful  to  the  great 
interest  of  tlic   monarchy.     The  treacherous   lan- 
guage of  panegyrics  and  medals  darkly  announces 
a  long  series  of  victories.     Trophies  and  titles  attest 
(if  such  evidence  can  attest)  the  fame  of  Posthu- 
mus,  who  is  repeatedly  styled  The  Con<iueror  of  the 
Germans,  and  The  Saviour  of  Gaul.'' 

But  a  single  fact,  the  only  one  in- 


Ravage  Spain ; 


deed  of  which  we  have  any  distinct 


knowledge,  erases,  in  a  great  measure,  these  nionu- 


»  Most  probably  nmlor  the  rcifin  <*!'  Oordiaii,  from  an  arcidental 
circumstance  fully  canvassed  by  'I'illemoiit,  toni.  iii.  p.  "10.  IIHl. 

b  riin.  Hist.  Nalur.  xvi,  I.  The  panc[;yrists  l'rc(jucntly  allude  to 
llle  moras-scf  of  the  TrankH. 

c  Tacit,  (icrniania,  e,  3l»,  37. 

d  In  a  subsi'(|Ucnt  period,  most  of  those  old  names  are  occasionally 
mentioned.     See  some  vestiges  of  tbcm  in  Clnver.  Germ.  Antiq.  1.  iii. 

e  Simler  dc  K<-pul>lica  Helvet.  cimi  notis  Fusclin. 

f  Zosimiut,  1.  i.  p.  27. 

B  M.  dc  l!rcc|Ui^ny  (in  the  Memoires  dc  I' Academic,  torn,  xxx.)  has 
eiven  us  a  very  curious  life  of  Toslhuraus.  A  series  of  the  Augustan 
History  from  Medalsand  Inscriptions  liajs  been  more  than  once  plaUDCd, 
and  is  still  luucli  wanted. 


nients  of  vanity  and  adulation.  The  Rhine,  though 
dignified  with  the  title  of  Safeguard  of  the  pro- 
vinces, was  an  imperfect  barrier  against  the  daring 
spirit  of  enterprise  with  which  the  Franks  were 
actuated.  Their  rapid  devastations  .stretched  from 
the  river  to  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees  :  nor  were  they 
stopped  by  those  mountains.  Spain,  which  had 
never  dreaded,  was  unable  to  resist,  tlie  inroads  of 
the  Germans.  During  twelve  years,  the  greatest 
part  of  the  reign  of  Gallienus,  that  opulent  country 
was  the  theatre  of  uiiC(|ual  and  destructive  lios- 
tilities.  Tarragona,  the  fiourishing  capital  of  a 
peaceful  province,  was  sacked  and  almost  de- 
stroyed ;'■  and  so  late  as  the  days  of  Orosius,  who 
wrote  in  the  fifth  century,  wretched  cottages,  scat- 
tered amidst  the  ruins  of  magnificent  cities,  still 
recorded  the  rage  of  the  barbarians.'  When  the 
exhausted  country  no  longer  supplied  a  variety  of 
plunder,  the  Franks  seized  on  some  vessels  in  the 
ports  of  Spain,"  and  transported  them-  „,a  ,„^  „,er  i„to 
selves  into  Mauritania.  The  distant  A'''''"- 
province  was  astonished  with  the  fury  of  these  bar- 
barians, who  seemed  to  fall  from  a  new  world,  as 
their  name,  manners,  and  complexion,  were  equally 
unknown  on  the  coast  of  Africa.' 

n.  In  that  part  of  Upper  Saxony  „,;„,„  ,„j  ^^ 
beyond  the  Elbe,  which  is  at  present  """"of'sSuevi. 
called  the  marquisate  of  Lusace,  there  existed,  in 
ancient  times,  a  sacred  wood,  the  awful  seat  of  the 
superstition  of  the  Suevi.  None  were  permitted  to 
enter  the  holy  precincts,  without  confessing,  by  their 
servile  bonds  and  suppliant  posture,  the  immediate 
presence  of  the  sovereign  Deity.'"  Patriotism  con- 
tributed as  well  as  devotion  to  consecrate  the 
Sonnenwald,  or  wood  of  the  Semnones."  It  was 
universally  believed,  that  the  nation  had  received 
its  first  existence  on  that  sacred  spot.  At  stated 
periods,  the  numerous  tribes  who  gloried  in  theSue- 
vi<'-  blood,  resorted  thither  by  their  ambassadors; 
and  the  memory  of  their  common  extraction  was 
perpetuated  by  barbaric  rites  and  human  sacrifices. 
The  wide  extended  name  of  Suevi  filled  the  interior 
countries  of  Germany,  from  the  banks  of  the  Oder 
to  those  of  the  Danube.  They  were  distinguished 
from  the  other  Germans  by  their  peculiar  mode  of 
dressing  their  long  liair,  which  they  gathered  into  a 
rude  knot  on  the  crown  of  the  head  ;  and  they  de- 
lighted in  an  ornament  that  showed  their  ranks 
more  lofty  and  terrible  in  the  eyes  of  the  enemy." 
Jealous,  as  the  Germans  were,  of  military  renown, 
they  all  confessed  the  superior  valour  of  the  Suevi; 
and  the  tribes  of  the  Usipetes  and  Tencteri,  who, 


h  Aurel,  Victor,  c.  33.  Instead  of  Parte  rlirepto,  both  the  sense  and 
the  expression  require  delelo,  thout;h  indeed,  for  dilferent  reasons,  it  is 
alike  dilticult  to  correct  the  text  of  the  best,  and  of  the  worst,  writers. 

i  In  the  time  of  Ausonius  (the  end  of  the  fourth  century)  Ilerda  or 
Lcrida  was  in  a  very  ruinous  state,  (Anson.  Epist.  xxv.  68.)  which  pro- 
bably was  the  con.sequence  of  this  invasion. 

V  Valesius  is  therefore  mistaken  iu  supposing  that  the  Franks  tiad 
invaded  Spain  by  sen. 

1  Aure!.  Victor.     Kiitrop.  ix.  6. 

m  Tacit.  Germania,  38. 

n  Cluver.  Germ.  Antiq.  iii.  2Jj. 

o  Sic  Suevi  a  ceteris  Germanis,  sic  Suevorum  ingcnui  a  servis  sepa- 
rantur.    A  jiroud  separation  ! 
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with  a  vast  army,  encountered  the  dictator  Caisar, 
declared  that  they  esteemed  it  not  a  disgrace  to  have 
(led  before  a  people,  to  whose  arras  the  immortal 
gods  themselves  were  unequal.p 
Amixedbodycf  In  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Cara- 
Suevi  assume  ihe  calla,  an  innumerable  swarm  ot  Suevi 
name  of  Alemao-  i?  ji.      tvt    :„ 

ni;  appeared  on  the  banks  ot  the  Mem, 

and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Roman  provinces, 
in  quest  either  of  food,  or  plunder,  or  of  glory.i 
The  hasty  army  of  volunteers  gradually  coalesced 
into  a  great  and  permanent  nation,  and,  as  it  was 
composed  from  so  many  different  tribes,  assumed 
the  name  of  Alemanni,  or  All-men;  to  denote  at 
once  their  various  lineage,  and  their  common 
bravery.'  The  latter  was  soon  felt  by  the  Ro- 
mans in  many  a  hostile  inroad.  The  Alemanni 
fought  chiclly  on  horseback  :  but  their  cavalry  was 
rendered  still  more  formidable  by  a  mixture  of  light 
infantry,  selected  from  the  bravest  and  most  active 
of  the  youth,  whom  frequent  exercise  had  inured 
to  accompany  the  horsemen  in  the  longest  march, 
the  most  rapid  charge,  or  the  most  precipitate  re- 
treat." 

invade  Gaul  and  This  Warlike  people  of  Germans  had 
"^'J"  been  astonished  by  the  immense  pre- 
parations of  Alexander  Severus,  they  were  dis- 
mayed by  the  arms  of  his  successor,  a  barbarian 
equal  in  valour  and  fierceness  to  themselves.  But 
still  hovering  on  the  frontiers  of  the  empire,  tliey 
increased  the  general  disorder  that  ensued  after  the 
death  of  Decius.  They  inllicted  severe  wounds  on 
the  rich  provinces  of  Gaul  :  they  were  the  first  who 
removed  the  veil  that  covered  the  feeble  majesty  of 
Italy.  A  numerous  body  of  the  Alemanni  pene- 
trated across  the  Danube,  and  through  the  Rha-tian 
Alps,  into  the  plains  of  Lombardy,  advanced  as  far 
as  Ravenna,  and  displayed  the  victorious  banners 
of  barbarians  almost  in  sight  of  Rome.'  The  insult 
and  the  danger  rekindled  in  the  senate  some  sparks 

of  their  ancient  virtue.     Both  the  em- 
are  repulsed  from  ,     .       ^         j  •   *      ^ 

Rome  by  the  se.  pcrors  werc  engaged  in  tar  distant 
Date  and  people.  ^.^^^^  Valerian  in  the  East,  and  Gal- 
lienus  on  the  Rhine.  All  the  hopes  and  resources 
of  the  Romans  were  in  themselves.  In  this  emer- 
gency the  senators  resumed  the  defence  of  the 
republic,  drew  out  the  praetorian  guards,  who  had 
been  left  to  garrison  the  capital,  and  filled  up 
their  numbers,  by  enlisting  into  the  public  service 
the  stoutest  and  most  willing  of  the  plebeians. 
The  Alemanni,  astonished  with  the  sudden  ap- 
pearance of  an  array  more  numerous  than  their 
own,  retired  into  Germany,  laden  with  spoil;  and 
their  retreat  was  esteemed  as  a  victory  by  the  un- 
warlike  Romans." 

The  s.natois  ex.  When  GalHcnus  received  the  intel- 
clu<l,;d  hyGallie.  lij^gpce  that  his  capital  was  delivered 

nus  tiom  tile  rai-      o  * 

liury  service.      from  the  barbarians,  he  was  much  less 

p  CiB-sar  in  Bello  Gallico,  iv.  7. 

<l  Victor  in  t'aiacal.     Dion  Ca>siiis,  Ixvii.  p.  1350. 

T  This  etymoloffy  (far  ditlereiit  from  those  which  amuse  the  fancy 
of  the  learned)  is  preserved  hy  Asmiustiuadratus,  an  original  historian, 
(inotrd  hv  Agalhias,  i.  c.  5. 

•  The  Suevi  en<;aged  Casar  in  this  niatmer.  and  the  manteuvre  dc. 
served  the  approbation  of  the  conqueror,  (in  Bello  Gallico,  i.  48.) 


del  ighted  than  alarmed  with  the  courage  of  the  senate, 
since  it  might  one  day  prompt  them  to  rescue  the  pub- 
lic from  domestic  tyranny,  as  well  as  from  foreign 
invasion.  His  timid  ingratitude  was  published  to 
his  subjects,  in  an  edict  which  prohibited  the  sena- 
tors from  exercising  any  military  employment,  and 
even  from  approaching  the  camps  of  the  legions. 
But  his  fears  were  groundless.  The  rich  and  luxu- 
rious nobles,  sinking  into  their  natural  character, 
accepted,  as  a  favour,  this  disgraceful  exemption 
from  military  service ;  and  as  long  as  they  were 
indulged  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  baths,  their 
theatres,  and  their  villas,  they  cheerfully  resigned 
the  more  dangerous  cares  of  empire  to  the  rough 
hands  of  peasants  and  soldiers." 

Another  invasion  of  the  Alemanni,     Gallieous  con- 

.  ,    ,  ,  ^    1      i  tracts  an  alliance 

of  a  more  formidable  aspect,  but  more  „iti,  the  Ale- 
glorious  event,  is  mentioned  by  a  "»""'• 
writer  of  the  lower  empire.  Three  hundred  thou- 
sand of  that  warlike  people  arc  said  to  have  been 
vanquished,  in  a  battle  near  Milan,  by  Gallienus 
in  person,  at  the  head  of  only  ten  thousand  Ro- 
mans.'' We  may,  however,  with  great  probability, 
ascribe  this  incredible  victory,  either  to  the  credu- 
lity of  the  historian,  or  to  some  exaggerated  exploits 
of  one  of  the  emperor's  lieutenants.  It  was  by 
arms  of  a  very  difl'erent  nature  that  Gallienus 
endeavoured  to  protect  Italy  from  the  fury  of  the 
Germans.  He  espoused  Pipa,  the  daughter  of  a 
king  of  the  Maicomanni,  a  Suevic  tribe,  which  was 
often  confounded  with  the  Alemanni  in  their  wars 
and  conquests.'  To  the  father,  as  the  price  of  his 
alliance,  he  granted  an  ample  settlement  in  Pan- 
nonia.  The  native  charms  of  unpolished  beauty 
seem  to  have  fixed  the  daughter  in  the  aff"eetions  of 
the  inconstant  emperor,  and  the  bands  of  policy 
were  more  firmly  connected  by  those  of  love.  But 
the  haughty  prejudice  of  Rome  still  refused  the 
name  of  marriage,  to  the  profane  mixture  of  a 
citizen  and  a  barbarian ;  and  has  stigmatized  the 
German  princess  with  the  opprobrious  title  of  con- 
cubine of  Gallienus.n 

III.  We  have  already  traced  the  inroads  of  the 
emigration  of  the  Goths  from  Scan-  *^°"^- 
dinavia,  or  at  least  from  Prussia,  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Boryslhencs.  and  have  followed  their  victorious 
arms  from  the  Bory.sthenes  to  the  Danube.  Under 
the  reigns  of  Valerian  and  Gallienus,  the  frontier 
of  the  last-mentioned  river  was  perpetually  infested 
by  the  inroads  of  Germans  and  Sarmatians  ;  but  it 
was  defended  by  the  Romans  with  more  than  usual 
firmness  and  success.  The  provinces  that  were  the 
seat  of  war,  recruited  the  armies  of  Rome  with  an 
inexhaustible  supply  of  hardy  soldiers ;  and  more 
than  one  of  these  lUyrian  peasants  attained  the 
station,  and  displayed  the  abilities,  of  a  general. 
Though  Hying  parties  of  the  barbarians,  who  inces- 

t  Hist  AuRUst.  p.  215,  216.  Dexippus  in  the  Excorpta  Legalionum, 
p  8.    Hieronvm.  Chron.    Orosius,  vii.  22.  "  Zosiraus.  I.  i.  p.  34. 

X  Aurel.  VKtor.  in  Oallieno  et  Probo.  His  coniplaiiils  lireaUie  an 
uncommon  spirit  of  freedom.  y  Zon.ir:us,  1.  xu.  p.  «l. 

«  One  of  the  Victors  calls  him  king  of  Uic  Marcomanni ;  Uie  oUier, 
of  the  Germans.  ,,. 

«  See  Tillcmont,  Hist,  de»  Empcreur?,  torn.  iii.  p.  39S,  Jic. 
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santly  liovcrcd  on  llic  banks  of  tlio  Danube,  pcne- 
tratinl  soinitinus  to  tlic  confinrs  of  Kaly  and 
Macedonia;  their  progress  was  couniionly  elicekcd, 
or  tbeir  return  intercepted,  by  the  imperial  lieu- 
tenants.'' But  tlic  great  stream  of  the  Gothic  hosti- 
lities was  diverted  into  a  very  different  channel. 
The  Goths,  in  their  new  settlement  of  the  Ukraine, 
soon  became  masters  of  the  northern  coast  of  tlic 
Euxine :  to  the  south  of  that  inland  sea  were 
situated  the  soft  and  wealthy  provinces  of  Asia 
Minor,  Mhich  possessed  all  that  could  attract,  and 
nothing  that  could  resist,  a  barbarian  con(|ueror. 

,   , ,,         The  banks  of  the  Borystlieues  are 
Conquest  of  the 

UospWus  by  only  sixty  miles  distant  from  the  nar- 
row entrance'  of  the  peninsula  of  Crira 
Tarfary,  known  to  the  ancients  under  tlie  name  of 
Chersonesus  Taiiriea.''  On  that  inhospitable  shore, 
Euriprdes,  embellishing  with  e\<iuisite  art  the  talcs 
of  antiquity,  has  i)laecd  the  scene  of  one  of  his  most 
afl'ceting  tragedies.''  The  bloody  sacrifu'cs  of  Di- 
ana, the  arrival  of  Orestes  and  Pyladcs,  and  the 
triumph  of  virtue  and  religion  over  savage  fierce- 
ness, serve  to  represent  an  historical  truth,  that  the 
Tauri,  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula, 
were  in  some  degree  reclaimed  from  their  brutal 
manners,  by  a  gradual  intercourse  with  tlic  Grecian 
colonies,  which  settled  along  tlic  maritime  coast. 
The  little  kingdom  of  Bosphorus,  whose  capital  was 
situated  on  the  Straits,  through  which  the  Ma;otis 
communicates  itself  to  the  Euxine,  was  composed 
of  degenerate  Greeks,  and  half-civilized  barbarians. 
It  subsisted,  as  an  independent  state,  from  the  time 
of  the  Pcloponncsian  war,'  was  at  last  sw  allowed  up 
by  the  ambition  of  Mithridates,"  and,  with  the  rest 
of  his  dominions,  sunk  under  the  weight  of  the 
Roman  arms.  From  the  reign  of  Augustus,''  the 
kings  of  Bosphorus  were  the  humble,  but  not  use- 
less, allies  of  the  empire.  By  presents,  by  arms, 
and  by  a  slight  fortification  drawn  across  the  isth- 
mus, they  effectually  guarded  against  the  roving 
plunderers  of  Sarmatia,  the  access  of  a  country, 
which  from  its  peculiar  situation  and  convenient 
harbours,  commanded  the  Euxine  sea  and  Asia 
Minor.'  As  long  as  tlie  sceptre  was  possessed  by  a 
lineal  succession  of  kings,  they  acquitted  themselves 
of  their  important  charge  with  vigilance  and  suc- 
cess. Domestic  factions,  and  the  fears,  or  private 
interest,  of  ob.seure  usurpers,  who  seized  on  the 
vacant  throne,  admitted  the  tiotlis  into  the  heart  of 
Bosphorus.  Witli  the  acquisition  of  a  superlluous 
waste  of  fertile  soil,  the  con(|ucrors  obtained  the 
command  of  a   naval  force,  sufficient  to  tran.sport 


b  Sec  the  lives  of  Claudius,  Aurclian,  and  Probus,  iti  the  Augustan 
History. 

c  It  is  aljotlt  Iialf  a  Irague  in  breadth.  (Genealogical  History  of  the 
Tartars,  p. .')!«. 

d  M.  de  Pryssoucl,  who  had  been  French  Con.'Uilat  CaflT.!,  in  bis  Ob. 
serrations  sur  Ics  peu|)lcs  barl>arcs,  <|ui  unt  habitt-  Ics  bords  du  Danube. 

f-  Kuripidcs  in  iidiijjenia  in  Taurid. 

f  Strabo,  t.  vii.  p.  309.  Tlie  6rst  kings  of  Bosphorus  were  the  allies 
of  Athens. 

g  Appian  in  Mithridat. 

h  It  was  rr-rlnterl  by  the  arms  of  A^ippa.  Orosius,  vi.  21.  Eutro- 
pius,  vii.  II.  Tile  Romans  once  advanced  within  three  days'  march  of 
the  Tanais.     Tacit.  Arinal.  xii-  17. 

»  Sec  the  To.\ari5  of  Lucmu,  if  we  credit  the  sincerity  and  the  virtues 


their  armies  to  the  coast  of  Asia.''     The  ships  used 
in  the  navigation  of  the  Eiixinc  were    „,,,„  ,„  ..-,    . 

'^  wbo    ac(]Uirc    a 

of  a  very  singular  construction.  They  "aval  force. 
were  slight  llat-bottomcd  barks  framed  of  timber 
only,  without  the  least  mixture  of  iron,  and  occa- 
sionally covered  with  a  shelving  roof,  on  the  appear- 
ance of  a  tempest.'  In  these  floating  houses,  the 
(ioths  carelessly  trusted  themselves  to  the  mercy  of 
an  unknown  sea,  under  the  conduct  of  sailors  press- 
ed into  the  service,  and  whose  skill  and  fidelity 
were  e(iiially  suspicious.  But  the  hopes  of  plunder 
had  banished  every  idea  of  danger,  and  a  natural 
fearlessness  of  temper  supplied  in  their  minds  the 
more  rational  confidence,  which  is  the  just  result  of 
knowledge  and  experience.  AVarriors  of  such  a 
daring  spirit  must  have  often  murmured  against  the 
cowardice  of  their  guides,  who  re(|uiied  the  strong- 
est assurances  of  a  settled  calm  before  they  would 
venture  to  embark  ;  and  would  scarcely  ever  be 
tempted  to  lose  sight  of  the  land.  Such,  at  least,  is 
the  practice  of  the  modern  Turks ;""  and  they  are 
probably  not  inferior,  in  the  art  of  navigation,  to 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Bosphorus. 
The  (leet  of  the  Goths,  leaving  the    „    . 

'^  l-irst    tiaval   cx- 

coastof  Circassia  on  the  left  hand,  first  pediiion  of  the 
appeared  before  Pityus,"  the  utmost 
limits  of  the  Roman  provinces  ;  a  city  provided 
with  a  convenient  port,  and  fortified  with  a  strong- 
wall.  Here  they  met  with  a  resistance  more  obsti- 
nate than  tliey  had  reason  to  expect  from  the  feeble 
garrison  of  a  distant  fortress.  They  were  repulsed  ; 
and  their  disappointment  seemed  to  diminish  the 
terror  of  tlie  Gothic  name.  As  long  as  Sucecssia- 
nus,  an  olliccr  of  superior  rank  and  merit,  defended 
that  frontier,  all  their  efforts  were  incfleetual  ;  but 
as  soon  as  he  was  removed  by  Valerian  to  a  more 
honourable  but  less  important  station,  they  resumed 
the  attack  of  Pityus ;  and,  by  the  destruction  of 
that  city,  obliterated  the  memory  of  their  former 
disgrace." 

Circling  round  the  eastern  extremity    -,     „  .,     , 

='  ^         _  -'      I  be   Gotlis    bc- 

of  the  Euxine  sea,  the  navigation  from  seise  and  take 
Pityus  to  Trebizond  is  about  three 
hundred  miles.''  The  course  of  the  Goths  carried 
them  in  sight  of  the  country  of  Colchis,  so  famous 
by  the  expedition  of  the  .Vrgonauts  ;  and  they  even 
attempted,  though  without  success,  to  pillage  a  rich 
temple  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Pliasis.  Trebi- 
zond, celebrated  in  the  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand 
as  an  ancient  colony  of  Greeks,''  derived  its  wealth 
and  splendour  from  llie  munifieenee  of  the  emperor 
Hadrian,  who  had  constructed  an  artificial  port  on 


of  the  Scylhian,  who  relates  a  great  war  of  his  nation  against  the  kings 
of  Hosphorus. 

\t  ZnsiiTins,  I.  i.  p.  28. 

1  Strabo,  I.  xi.  Tacit.  Hist.  iii.  47.     Tbey  were  called  Canttirtv. 

m  .See  a  very  natural  picture  of  the  Euxnie  navigation,  in  the  xvilli 
letter  of  Tournefort. 

n  Arrian  places  the  frontier  garrison  at  Dioscurias,  or  SelKistopoIis, 
forty.four  miles  to  tlie  east  of  Pityus.  't'be  garrison  of  Pliasis  con. 
sistcd  in  bis  time  of  only  four  hundred  foot.  See  the  Periplus  of  the 
Euxine. 

"  Zosimus,  1,  i.  p.  .10. 

p  Arrian  (in  Periplo  Maris  Euxin.  p.  130.)  calls  the  distance  2GI0 
stadia. 

■I  Xcnoplion.  Anab.asis,  I  iv.  p.  348,    Edit.  Hutchinson. 
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a  coast  left  destitute  by  nature  of  secure  harbours.'' 
The  city  was  large  and  populoiis ;  a  double  enclo- 
sure of  walls  seemed  to  defy  the  fury  of  the  Goths, 
and  the  usual  garrison  had  been  strengthened  by  a 
reinforcement  of  ten  thousand  men.  But  there  are 
not  any  advantages  capableof  supplying  the  absence 
of  discipline  and  vigilance.  The  numerous  garri- 
son of  Trebizond,  dissolved  in  riot  and  luxury, 
disdained  to  guard  their  impregnable  fortifications. 
The  Goths  soon  discovered  the  supine  negligence 
of  the  besieged,  erected  a  lofty  pile  of  fascines, 
ascended  the  walls  in  the  silence  of  the  night,  and 
entered  the  defenceless  city,  sword  in  hand.  A  ge- 
neral massacre  of  the  people  ensued,  whilst  the 
affrighted  soldiers  escaped  through  the  opposite 
gates  of  the  town.  The  most  holy  temples,  and  the 
most  splendid  edifices,  were  involved  in  a  common 
destruction.  The  booty  that  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Goths  was  immense  ;  the  wealth  of  the  adjacent 
countries  had  been  deposited  in  Trebizond,  as  in  a 
secure  place  of  refuge.  The  number  of  captives 
was  incredible,  as  the  victorious  barbarians  ranged 
without  opposition  through  the  extensive  province 
of  Pontus.'  The  rich  spoils  of  Trebizond  filled  a 
great  fleet  of  ships  that  had  been  found  in  the  port. 
The  robust  youth  of  the  sea-coast  were  chained  to 
the  oar;  and  the  Goths,  satisfied  with  the  success  of 
their  first  naval  expedition,  returned  in  triumph  to 
their  new  establishments  in  the  kingdom  of  Bos- 
phorus." 

The  second  expedition  of  the  Goths 

The  second  ex- 

peiiiiion  of  the  was  Undertaken  with  greater  powers 
of  men  and  ships  ;  but  they  steered  a 
different  course,  and,  disdaining  the  exhausted 
provinces  of  Pontus,  followed  the  western  coast  of 
the  Euxinc,  passed  before  the  wide  mouths  of  the 
Borysthenes,  the  Niester,  and  the  Danube,  and  in- 
creasing their  fleet  by  the  capture  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  fishing  barks,  they  approached  the  narrow 
outlet  through  which  the  Euxine  sea  pours  its 
waters  into  the  Mediterranean,  and  divides  the  con- 
tinents of  Europe  and  Asia.  The  garrison  of  Chal- 
cedon  was  encamped  near  the  temple  of  .Jupiter 
Urius,  on  a  promontory  that  commanded  the  en- 
trance of  the  strait ;  and  so  inconsiderable  were  the 
dreaded  invasions  of  the  barbarians,  that  this  body 

They  pi.Muier  "^  ^''.''"P^  Surpassed  in  number  the 
ihe  cities  of  Bi.  Gothic  army.  But  it  w  as  in  numbers 
'  ^""'  alone  that   they  surpassed   it.     They 

deserted  with  precipitation  their  advantageous  post, 
and  abandoned  the  town  of  Chalcedon,  most  plen- 
tifully stored  with  arms  and  money,  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  conquerors.  Whilst  tlicy  hesitated 
whether  they  should  prefer  the  sea  or  land,  Europe 
or  Asia,  for  the  scene  of  their  hostilities,  a  perfidious 

r  Arri.in,  p.  120.     The  (rener.il  oliserv.ition  is  Tolinicfoit's 

•  S>M  an  eiuslle  of  Oreijory  Thaumaturgus,  hishon  of  Neo.  Cirsarcj 
quoted  by  iVIascoii,  v.  .17. 

t  Zosiiniis,  1.  i.  ](.  .-J.),  33, 

»  Itiner.  Ilierosolym.  p.  573.    Wesseling. 
■  *  Zosimus,  I.  i,  p.  :j2,  .");{. 

J  lie  be«iei:eci  the  place  » ith  400  galleys,  150,000  f.>„t.  and  a  numerons 
ra»alry.  Ve  IMularch  in  Lucul.  Apnian  iu  Milhridat.  Cicero  iiro 
Liege  3Ianth;i,  c.  8. 


fugitive  pointed  out  Nicomedia,  once  the  capital  of 
the  kjngs  of  Bithynia,  as  a  rich  and  easy  conquest. 
He  guided  the  marcli,  which  was  only  sixty  miles 
from  the  camp  of  Chalcedon, "  directed  the  resist- 
less attack,  and  partook  of  the  booty  ;  for  the 
Goths  had  learned  sufficient  policy  to  reward  the 
traitor,  whom  they  detested.  Nice,  Prusa,  Apae- 
maea,  Cius,  cities  that  had  sometimes  rivalled,  or 
imitated,  the  splendour  of  Nicomedia,  were  in- 
volved in  the  same  calamity,  whicli,  in  a  few  weeks, 
raged  without  control  through  the  whole  province 
of  Bithynia.  Three  hundred  years  of  peace,  en- 
joyed by  the  soft  inhabitants  of  Asia,  had  abolished 
the  exercise  of  arms,  and  removed  the  apprehen- 
sion of  danger.  The  ancient  walls  were  suffered  to 
moulder  away,  and  all  the  revenue  of  the  most 
opulent  cities  was  reserved  for  the  construction  of 
baths,  temples,  and  theatres." 

When  the  city  of  Cyzicus  withstood  J^^^,^^^  „f  „,^ 
the  utmost  effort  of  Mithridates,^  it  Goihs. 
was  distinguished  by  wise  laws,  a  naval  power 
of  two  hundred  galleys,  and  three  arsenals;  of 
arms,  of  military  engines,  and  of  corn.'  It  was 
still  the  seal  of  wealth  and  luxury  ;  but  of  its 
ancient  strength  nothing  remained  except  the 
situation,  in  a  little  island  of  the  Propontis,  con- 
nected with  the  continent  of  Asia  only  by  two 
bridges.  From  the  recent  sack  of  Prusa,  the  Goths 
advanced  within  eighteen  miles*  of  the  city,  which 
they  had  devoted  to  destruction  ;  but  the  ruin  of 
Cyzicus  was  delayed  by  a  fortunate  accident.  The 
season  was  rainy,  and  the  lake  Apolloniates,  the 
reservoir  of  all  the  springs  of  Mount  Olympus, 
rose  to  an  uncommon  height.  The  little  river  of 
Rhyndacus,  which  issues  from  the  lake,  swelled 
into  a  broad  and  rapid  stream,  and  stopped  the 
progress  of  the  Goths.  Their  retreat  to  the  mari- 
time city  of  Heraclea,  where  the  fleet  had  probably 
been  stationed,  was  attended  by  a  long  train  of 
waggons,  laden  with  the  spoils  of  Bithynia,  and 
was  marked  by  the  flames  of  Nice  and  Nicomedia, 
which  they  wantonly  burnt. i>  Some  obscure  hints 
are  mentioned  of  a  doubtful  combat  that  secured 
their  retreat.''  But  even  a  complete  victory  would 
have  been  of  little  moment,  as  the  approach  of  the 
autumnal  equinox  summoned  them  to  hasten  their 
return.  To  navigate  the  Euxine  before  the  month 
of  May,  or  after  that  of  September,  is  esteemed  by 
the  modern  Turks  the  most  unquestionable  instance 
of  rashness  and  folly.'' 

When    we    are    informed   that   the 
,,1  ■     1    1,      .  .  11^,        r,      .  Third  iia»al  ex- 

third  fleet  equipped   \>y  the  Goths  in  p.ihtion  of  tlic 

the  ports  of  Bosphorus,  consisted  of  '"'  '*' 

five  hundred  sail  of  ships,'"  our  ready  imagination 

instantly  computes  and  multiplies  the  formidable 

z  Strabo,  I.  xii.  p.  573. 

a  Pocock's  Descriptiot)  of  the  East,  I.  ii.  c.  23,  2-1. 

b  Zosimus,  I.  i.  p.  33. 

c  Syncellns  tells  an  iHiintclli^iihlc  story  of  Prince  Odenalhus,  who 
defeated  tlie  Goths,  and  who  was  killed  bv  Prince  Otienathus. 

.1  \'oyas;es  de  f  hard  in,  torn.  i.  p.  45.  lie  sailed  witiillie  Turks  from 
Constantinople  to  Catfii. 

c  Syucellus  (p.  3S2.)  speaks  of  Ihis  exp<dilicn  as  undertaken  by  tic 
Herul). 
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iinnamciit  ;  but,  as  we  arc  assured  l>y  tlic  judicious 
Strabo',  that  the  piratical  vessels  used  by  the  bar- 
barians of  Pontus  and  the  Lesser  Seythia,  were  not 
capable  of  containing;  more  than  twenty-live  or 
thirty  men,  we  may  safely  allirni,  that  liftccn  tliou- 
sand  warriors,  at  the  most,  emliarked  in  tliis  fireat 
expedition.  Impatient  of  the  limits  of  the  Euxine, 
they  steered  their  destruetive  course  from  the  Cim- 
merian to  the  Thracian  liosphorus.  When  they  had 
almost  gained  the  middle  of  the  straits,  they  were 
„  suddenly  driven  back  to  the  entrance 

They  pass    llic 

nosph.irus  .irul  of  them  ;  till  a  favourable  wind, 
espon  .  springing  up  the  next  day,  carried 
them  in  a  few  hours  into  tlie  placid  sea,  or  rather 
lake,  of  the  Propontis.  Their  landing  on  the  little 
island  of  Cyzicus  was  attended  with  the  ruin  of  that 
ancient  and  noble  city.  From  thence  issuing  again 
through  the  narrow  passage  of  the  Hellespont,  they 
pursued  their  winding  navigation  amidst  the  nu- 
merous islands  scattered  over  the  Archipelago,  or 
the  ^-Egcan  sea.  The  assistance  of  captives  and 
deserters  must  have  been  very  necessary  to  pilot 
their  vessels,  and  to  direct  their  various  incursions, 
as  well  on  the  coa.st  of  Greece  as  on  that  of  Asia. 
At  length  the  Gothic  fleet  anchored  in  the  port  of 
Pir;cus,  five  miles  distant  from  Athens,  e  wliich  had 
attempted  to  make  some  preparations  for  a  vigorous 
defence.  (Heodamus,  one  of  the  engineers  em- 
ployed by  the  emperor's  orders  to  fortify  tlie  mari- 
time cities  against  the  Goths,  had  already  begun  to 
repair  the  ancient  walls,  fallen  to  decay  since  the 
time  of  Sylla.  The  efforts  of  his  skill  were  inef- 
fectual, and  the  barbarians  became  masters  of  the 
native  seat  of  the  muses  and  the  arts.  But  while 
the  conquerors  abandoned  themselves  to  the  licence 
of  plunder  and  intemperance,  their  llect,  that  lay 
witli  a  slender  guard  in  the  harbour  of  Pineus,  was 
unexpectedly  attacked  by  the  brave  Dexippus,  who. 
Hying  with  the  engineer  Cleodamus  from  the  sack 
of  Athens,  collected  a  hasty  band  of  volunteers, 
peasants  as  well  as  soldiers,  and  in  some  measure 
avenged  the  calamities  of  his  country." 
„         _  But  this  exploit,  whatever  lustre  it 

Ravage  Greece  *^ 

and  threaten        might  shed  on  the  declining   age  of 

^'  Athens,  served  rather  to  irritate  than  to 

subdue  the  undaunted  spirit  of  the  northern  invaders. 

A  general  conflagration  blazed  out  at  the  same  time 

in  every  district  of  Greece.     Thebes  and  Argos, 

Corinth  and  Sparta,  which  had  formerly  waged  such 

memorable  wars  against  each  other,  were  now  unable 

to  bring  an  army  into  the  field,  or  even  to  defend  their 

ruined    fortifications.     The  rage  of  war,  both   by 

land  and  by  sea,  spread  from  the  eastern  point  of 

Sunium  to  the  western  coast  of  Epirus.     The  Goths 

had  already  advanced  w  ithin  sight  of  Italy,  when  the 

ajjproacli  of  such  imminent  danger  awakened  the 

f  Slinbo,  I.  Hi.  p.  495.  p  Pliii.  Hist.  Natur.  iii.  7. 

h  Hist.  August,  p.  IHI.  Victor,  c.  33.  Orosius,  vii.  42.  Zosimus. 
I.  i.p.  35.  Zouaras,  1.  jtii.p.  Mi.  Syncellils,  p.  .182.  It  is  not  witlmnt 
some  ultentinn,  tliat  we  can  explain  and  conciliate  tlicir  imperfect 
hints.  U'c  can  still  discover  some  traces  of  the  partiality  of  Dexippus, 
in  the  rrl.ntion  of  his  <»\vn  and  his  countrymen's  exploits. 

i  Syncellus,  p.  382.  This  body  of  Heruli  was  for  a  long  time  faithful 
and  famous. 


indolent  Gallienus  from  his  dream  of  pleasure.  The 
emperor  appeared  in  arms ;  and  his  presence  seems 
to  have  checked  the  ardour,  and  to  have  divided  the 
strength,  of  the  enemy.  Naulobatiis,  Tii„|r  divisions 
a  chief  of  the  Heruli,  accepted  an  "ndieireai, 
honourable  capitulation,  entered  with  a  large  body 
of  his  countrymen  into  the  service  of  Uoine,  and 
was  invested  with  the  ornaments  of  the  consular 
dignity,  which  had  never  before  been  profaned  by 
the  hands  of  a  barbarian.'  .  Great  numbers  of  the 
Goths,  disgusted  with  the  perils  and  hardships  of  a 
tedious  voyage,  broke  into  Ma>sia,  witli  a  design  of 
forcing  their  way  over  the  Danube  to  their  setllc- 
mcnts  in  the  L'kraine.  The  wild  atleinpt  would 
have  proved  inevitable  destruction,  if  the  discord  of 
the  Roman  generals  had  not  opened  to  the  barba- 
rians the  means  of  an  escape."  The  small  remainder 
of  this  destroying  host  returned  on  board  their  ves- 
sels ;  and  measuring  back  their  way  through  the 
Hellespont  and  the  liosphorus,  ravaged  in  their 
passage  the  shores  of  Troy,  whose  fame,  immor- 
talized by  Homer,  will  probably  survive  the  memory 
of  the  Gothic  coni|uests.  As  soon  as  they  found 
themselves  in  safety  within  the  bason  of  the  Euxine, 
they  landed  at  Anehialus  in  Thrace,  near  the  foot  of 
Mount  Ha-mus:  and,  after  all  their  toils,  indulged 
themselves  in  the  use  of  those  pleasant  and  salutary 
hot  baths.  What  remained  of  the  voyage  was  a  short 
and  easy  navigation.'  Such  was  the  various  late  of 
this  third  and  greatest  of  their  naval  enterprises.  It 
may  seem  difficult  to  conceive,  how  the  original  body 
of  fifteen  thousand  warriors  could  sustain  the  lo.sses 
and  divisions  of  so  bold  an  adventure.  But  as  their 
numbers  were  gradually  wasted  by  the  sword,  by 
shipwrecks,  and  by  the  influence  of  a  warm  climate, 
they  were  perpetually  renewed  by  troops  of  banditti 
and  deserters,  who  flocked  to  the  standard  of  plun- 
der, and  by  a  crowil  of  fugitive  slaves,  often  of 
German  or  Sarmatian  extraction,  who  eagerly  seized 
the  glorious  opportunity  of  freedom  and  revenge. 
In  these  expeditions,  the  Gothic  nation  claimed  a 
superior  share  of  honour  and  danger;  but  the  tribes 
that  fought  under  the  Gothic  banners  are  sometimes 
distinguished  and  sometimes  confounded  in  the 
imp(!rfeet  histories  of  that  age  ;  and  as  the  barbarian 
fleets  seemed  to  issue  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tanais, 
the  vague  but  familiar  appellation  of  .Scythians  was 
frequently  bestowed  on  the  mixed  multitude.'" 

In  the  general  calamities  of  man-  nuinofiheiom- 
kind,  the  death  of  an  individual,  pie  of  Ephesus. 
however  exalted,  the  ruin  of  an  edifice,  however 
famous,  are  passed  over  with  careless  inattention. 
Yet  we  cannot  forget  that  the  temple  of  Diana  at 
Ephcsus,  after  having  risen  with  increasing  splendour 
from  .seven  repeated  misfortunes,"  was  finally  burnt 
by  the  Goths  in  their  third  naval  invasion.     The 

k  Claudius,  who  commanded  on  the  Uanulic,  thouaht  with  propriety 
and  acted  with  spirit.  His  colleague  was  .jealous  of  his  fame.  Iliat. 
August,  p.  IHl. 

1  .lornandes,  c.  20. 

m  Zosimus  and  the  GreekB  (as  the  author  of  the  Philopatris)  give 
the  name  of  Scythians  to  those  whom  Jornaudes,  and  the  Laliti  writer.s, 
constantly  represent  as  (Joths. 

n  Ili>t.  Aug.  p.  178.    Jotnaodes,  c.  20. 
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arts  of  Greece,  and  the  wealth  of  Asia,  had  con- 
spired to  erect  that  sacred  and  magniliceut  structure. 
It  was  supported  by  an  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
marble  columns  of  the  Ionic  order.  They  were  the 
gifts  of  devout  niouarchs,  and  each  was  sixtj-  feet 
high.  The  altar  was  adorned  with  the  masterly 
sculptures  of  Praxiteles,  who  had,  perhaps,  selected 
from  the  favourite  legends  of  the  place  the  birth  of 
the  divine  children  of  Latona,  the  concealment  of 
Apollo  after  the  slaughter  of  the  Cyclops,  and  the 
clemency  of  Bacchus  to  tlie  vanquished  Amazons." 
Yet  the  length  of  the  temple  of  Ephesus  was  only 
four  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet,  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  measure  of  the  church  of  St.  Peter's 
at  Ronie.P  In  the  other  dimensions,  it  was  still 
more  inferior  to  that  sublime  production  of  modern 
architecture.  The  spreading  arms  of  a  Christian 
cross  require  a  much  greater  breadth  than  the 
oblong  temples  of  the  pagans  ;  and  the  boldest 
artists  of  antiquity  would  have  been  startled  at  the 
proposal  of  raising  in  the  air  a  dome  of  the  size  and 
proportions  of  the  pantheon.  The  temple  of  Diana 
was,  however,  admired  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world.  Successive  empires,  the  Persian,  the  Mace- 
donian, and  the  Roman,  had  revered  its  sanctity, 
and  enriched  its  splendour.^  But  the  rude  savages 
of  the  Baltic  were  destitute  of  a  taste  for  the  elegant 
arts,  and  they  despised  the  ideal  terrors  of  a  foreign 
superstition.' 

Cooduct  of  the  Another  circumstance  is  related  of 
Goths  at  Athens,  these  invasions,  which  might  deserve 
our  notice,  were  it  not  justly  to  be  suspected  as  the 
fanciful  conceit  of  a  recent  sophist.  Wc  are  told, 
that  in  the  sack  of  Athens  the  Goths  had  collected 
all  the  libraries,  and  were  on  the  point  of  setting 
fire  to  this  funeral  pile  of  Grecian  learning,  had  not 
one  of  their  chiefs,  of  more  refined  policy  than  his 
brethren,  dissuaded  them  from  the  design  ;  by  the 
profound  observation,  that  as  long  as  the  Greeks 
were  addicted  to  the  study  of  books,  they  would 
never  apply  themselves  to  the  exercise  of  arms.' 
The  sagacious  counsellor  (should  the  truth  of  the 
fact  be  admitted)  reasoned  like  an  ignorant  barba- 
rian. In  the  most  polite  and  powerful  nations, 
genius  of  every  kind  has  displayed  itself  about  the 
same  period  ;  and  the  age  of  science  has  generally 
been  the  age  of  military  virtue  and  success. 
Si^^^iLf  xi^^  IV.  The  new  sovereigns  of  Persia, 
menia  by  Uie  Artaxcrxes  and  his  son  Sapor,  had 
triumphed  (as  we  have  already  seen) 
over  the  house  of  Arsaces.  Of  the  many  princes  of 
that  ancient  race,  Chosroes,  king  of  Armenia,  had 
alone  preserved  both  his  life  and  his  independence. 
He  defended  himself  by  the  natural  strength  of  his 
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o  Slrdbo.  I.  xiv,  p.  G40.     Vitruviurs,  I.  i.  c.  1.  prsfat, 
Annil.  iii.  61.     Plin,  Hist.  Nat.  X-Xxvi.  14. 


Tacit. 


p  The  length  of  St.  Peter*s  is  S40  Roman  palms ;  each  palm  U  very 
little  short  of  nine  English  inches.  See  Greaves's  Miscellanies,  vol.  i. 
p.  23.3  ;  On  the  Roman  fool. 

<1  Till-  policy,  however,  of  the  Romans  inililccd  them  to  ahritlgc  the 
extent  of  the  sanctuary  or  asylum,  which  by  successive  privileges  had 
spread  itself  two  stadia  round  the  temple.  Strabo,  1.  xiv.  p.  <»4I. 
Tacit.  Annal.  iii.  OO,  &ic. 

r  They  offered  Do  sacrifices  to  the  Grecian  gods.  See  Epistol.  Grc- 
gor.  Thaumat. 


country ;  by  the  perpetual  resort  of  fugitives  and 
malecontents  ;  by  the  alliance  of  the  Romans,  and, 
above  all,  by  his  own  courage.  Invincible  in  arms 
during  a  tliirty  years  war,  he  was  at  lengtli  assassi- 
nated by  the  emissaries  of  Sapor  king  of  Persia.  The 
patriotic  satraps  of  Armenia,  who  asserted  the  free- 
dom and  dignity  of  the  crow  n,  implored  the  protec- 
tion of  Rome  in  favour  of  Tiridates  the  lawful  heir. 
But  the  son  of  Chosroes  was  an  infant,  the  allies 
were  at  a  distance,  and  the  Persian  monarch  ad- 
vanced towards  the  frontier  at  the  head  of  an  irre- 
sistible force.  Young  Tiridates,  the  future  hope  of 
his  country,  was  saved  by  the  fidelity  of  a  servant, 
and  Armenia  continued  above  twenty-seven  years  a 
reluctant  province  of  the  great  monarchy  of  Persia.' 
Elated  with  this  easy  conquest,  and  presuming  on 
the  distresses  or  the  degeneracy  of  the  Romans, 
Sapor  obliged  the  strong  garrisons  of  Carrh;c  and 
Nisibis  to  surrender,  and  spread  devastation  and 
terror  on  either  side  of  the  Euphrates. 

The  loss  of  an  important  frontier,  vaicrian  marches 
the  ruin  of  a  faithful  and  natural  ally,  ">•"  "«  E^'- 
and  the  rapid  success  of  Sapor's  ambition,  afl'ected 
Rome  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  insult  as  well  as  ot 
the  danger.  Valerian  flattered  himself,  that  the 
vigilance  of  his  lieutenants  would  sulficiently  pro- 
vide for  the  safety  of  the  Rhine  and  of  the  Danube  ; 
but  he  resolved,  notwithstanding  his  advanced  age, 
to  march  in  person  to  the  defence  of  the  Euphrates. 
During  his  progress  through  Asia  Minor,  the  naval 
enterprises  of  the  Goths  were  suspended,  and  the 
afllicted  province  enjoyed  a  transient  and  fallacious 
calm.  He  passed  the  Euphrates,  encountered  the 
Persian  monarch  near  the  walls  of  Edessa,  was 
vanquished,  and  taken  prisoner  by  ,,  j^.f^,,^j  ^„^ 
Sapor.  The  particulars  of  this  great  taken  prisoner  by 
event  are  darkly  and  imperfectly  re-  Persia, 
presented  ;  yet,  by  the  glimmering 
light  which  is  afforded  us,  we  may  discover  a  long 
series  of  imprudence,  of  error,  and  of  deserved 
misfortune  on  the  side  of  the  Roman  emperor.  He 
reposed  an  implicit  confidence  in  Macrianus,  his 
pra>torian  pra^fect."  That  worthless  minister  ren- 
dered his  master  formidable  only  to  the  oppressed 
subjects,  and  contemptible  to  the  enemies  of  Rome." 
By  his  weak  or  wicked  counsels,  the  imperial  army 
was  betrayed  into  a  situation,  where  valour  and 
military  skill  were  equally  unavailing.'  The 
vigorous  attempt  of  the  Romans  to  cut  their  way 
through  the  Persian  host  was  repulsed  with  great 
slaughter;^  and  Sapor,  who  encompassed  the  camp 
with  superior  numbers,  patiently  waited  till  the  in- 
creasing rage  of  famine  and  pestilence  had  ensured 
his  victory.     The  licentious  murmurs  of  the  legions 

•  Zonaras,  1.  xii.  p.  635.  Such  all  anecdote  was  perfectly  suited  to 
the  taste  of  ]\Iontaigne.  He  makes  use  of  it  in  his  agreeable  Essay  on 
Ped^iitrv,  I.  i.  c.  24. 

I  Moses  Chorenensis,  1.  ii.  c.  71,7.3.  74.  Zonara.s,  1.  xii.  p.  fl-JS  The 
authentic  relation  of  the  .\rmenian  historian  serves  to  rectify  the  con- 
fused  account  of  the  Greek.  The  latter  talks  of  the  children  of  Tiri- 
dates. who  at  that  time  was  himself  an  infant. 

M  Hist.  Aug.  p.  l:il.  As  Macrianus  was  an  enemy  to  the  Christians, 
tlicv  cli:irj:ed  him  with  being  a  magician. 

x'Zosimus,  1.  i.  p.  33.  y  Hist.  .\ug.  p.  174. 

1  \'ictor  in  Cxsar.  Eutropius,  ix,  7. 
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soon  accused  Valerian  as  the  cause  of  their  calami- 
tics  ;  their  seditious  clamours  demanded  an  instant 
capitulation.  An  immense  sum  of  gold  was  offer- 
ed to  purchase  the  permission  of  a  disgraceful  re- 
treat. But  the  Persian,  conscious  of  his  superiority, 
refused  the  money  with  disdain  ;  and  detaining;  the 
deputies,  advanced  in  order  of  battle  to  the  foot  of 
the  Roman  rampart,  and  insisted  on  a  personal  con- 
ference with  the  emperor.  Valerian  was  reduced 
to  tlie  necessity  of  intrusting  his  life  and  dignity  lo 
the  faith  of  an  enemy.  The  interview  ended  as  it 
was  natural  to  exoect.  The  emperor  was  made  a 
prisoner,  and  his  astonished  troops  laid  down  their 
arms."  In  such  a  moment  of  triunijili.  the  pride 
and  policy  of  Sapor  prompted  him  to  fill  the  vacant 
throne  with  a  successor  entirely  dependent  on  his 
pleasure.  Cyriades,  an  obscure  fugitive  of  Antioch, 
stained  with  every  vice,  was  chosen  to  dishonour 
the  Roman  purple  ;  and  the  will  of  the  Persian 
victor  could  not  fail  of  being  ratified  by  the 
acclamations,  however  reluctant,  of  the  captive 
army.'' 

The   imperial    slave   was  eager  to 

Sapor  orerruns  ..      r  r  i  •  .1 

Syria,  Ciiicia,  securc  the  favour  of  his  master  by  an 
andcappadocia.  ^^^  ^^  trcason  to  his  native  country. 
He  conducted  Sapor  over  the  Euphrates,  and, 
by  the  way  of  Chalcis,  to  the  metropolis  of  the 
East.  So  rapid  were  the  motions  of  the  Persian 
cavalry,  that,  if  we  may  credit  a  very  judicious 
historian,'  the  city  of  Antioch  was  surprised  when 
the  idle  multitude  was  fondly  gazing  on  the 
amusements  of  the  theatre.  The  .splendid  build- 
ings of  Antioch,  private  as  well  as  public,  were 
either  pillaged  or  destroyed  ;  and  the  numerous  in- 
habitants were  put  to  the  sword,  or  led  away  into 
captivity.''  The  tide  of  devastation  was  stopped 
for  a  moment  by  the  resolution  of  the  high  priest 
of  Emesa.  Arrayed  in  his  sacerdotal  robes  he  ap- 
peared at  the  head  of  a  great  body  of  fanatic  pea- 
sants, armed  only  with  slings,  and  defended  his 
god  and  his  property  from  the  sacrilegious  hands  of 
the  followers  of  Zoroaster."  But  the  ruin  of  Tarsus, 
and  of  many  other  cities,  furnishes  a  melancholy 
proof,  that,  except  in  this  singular  instance,  the 
conquest  of  Syria  and  Ciiicia  scarcely  interrupted 
the  progress  of  the  Persian  arms.  The  advantages 
of  the  narrow  passes  of  Mount  Taurus  were  aban- 
doned, in  which  an  invader,  whose  principal  force 
consisted  in  his  cavalry,  would  have  been  engaged 
in  a  very  unequal  combat:  and  Sapor  was  permit- 
ted to  form  the  siege  of  Ca-sarea,  the  capital  of 
Cappadocia ;  a  city,  though  of  the  second  rank, 
which  was  supposed  to  contain  four  hundred  thou- 


a  Zosimus,  I.  i.  p.  3.1.  Zonaras,  1.  .Kii.  p.  630.  Ptter  Patricins,  in 
the  Lxrerpla  Legat.  p.  29. 

b  Hist.  August,  p.  18.1.  Tlie  reigo  of  Cyriade*;  appears  in  tliat  col- 
lection prior  t«i  tile  dtatli  of  Valerian  ;  but  I  have  preferred  a  probable 
series  of  events  to  tlie  doubtful  chronology  of  a  most  inaccurate  writer. 

c  The  sack  of  Antioch,  anticipated  by  some  historians,  is  aj«i(;ned. 
by  the  decisive  testimony  of  Animianus  Marcellinus,  to  the  reij;!!  of 
Ciallienus,  xxiii.  6. 

d  Zosimns,  I,  i.  p.  3.}. 

f  John  Malala,  torn.  i.  p.  391.  lie  corrupts  this  probable  event  by 
some  fabulous  circumstances. 

f  Zonaras,  1.  xii.  p.  630.    Deep  valleys  were  filled  up  with  the  slain. 


sand  inhabitants.  Demosthenes  commanded  in  the 
place,  not  so  much  by  the  commission  of  the  empe- 
ror, as  in  the  voluntary  defence  of  his  country. 
Eor  a  long  time  he  deferred  its  fate  ;  and,  when  at 
last  ('icsarea  was  betrayed  by  the  perfidy  of  a  phy- 
sician, he  cut  his  way  through  tlie  Persians,  who 
had  been  ordered  to  exert  their  utmost  diligence  to 
take  liiin  alive.  This  heroic  chief  escaped  the 
power  of  a  foe,  who  might  either  have  honoured  or 
punished  his  obstinate  valour;  but  many  thousands 
of  his  fcllow-cilizens  were  involved  in  a  general 
massacre,  and  Sapor  is  accused  of  treating  his 
prisoners  with  wanton  and  unrelenting  cruelty.' 
Much  should  undoubtedly  be  allowed  for  national 
animosity,  much  for  humbled  pride  and  impotent 
revenge  ;  yet,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  certain,  that  the 
same  prince,  who,  in  Armenia,  had  displayed  the 
mild  aspect  of  a  legislator,  showed  himself  to  the 
Romans  under  the  stern  features  of  a  conqueror. 
He  despaired  of  making  any  permanent  establish- 
ment in  the  empire,  and  sought  only  to  leave  be- 
hind him  a  wasted  desert,  whilst  he  transported 
into  Persia  the  people  and  the  treasures  of  the 
provinces.6 
At  the  time  when  the  East  trembled  „  , , 

,  Boldness  and  suc- 

at  the  name  of  Sapor,  he  received  a  cessofodenathus 
present  not  unworthy  of  the  greatest  "='""''  ''I'"''' 
kings  ;  a  long  train  of  camels  laden  with  the  most 
rare  and  valuable  merchandises.  The  ricli  odering 
was  accompanied  with  an  epistle,  respectful  but 
not  servile,  from  Odenathus,  one  of  the  noblest  and 
most  opulent  senators  of  Palmyra.  "  Who  is  this 
Odenathus,"  (said  the  haughty  victor,  and  he  com- 
manded that  the  presents  should  be  cast  into  the 
Euphrates)  "  that  he  thus  insolently  presumes  to 
write  to  his  lord  !  If  he  entertains  a  hope  of  miti- 
gating his  punishment,  let  him  fall  prostrate  before 
the  foot  of  our  throne  with  his  hands  bound  be- 
hind his  back.  Should  he  hesitate,  swift  destruc- 
tion shall  be  poured  on  his  head,  on  his  w  hole  race, 
and  on  his  country."''  The  desperate  extremity  to 
which  the  Palmyrenian  was  reduced,  called  into 
action  all  the  latent  powers  of  his  soul.  He  met 
Sapor  ;  but  he  met  him  in  arms.  Infusing  his  own 
spirit  into  a  little  army  collected  from  the  villages 
of  Syria.'  and  the  tents  of  the  desert, '^  he  hovered 
round  the  Persian  host,  harassed  their  retreat, 
carried  off  part  of  the  treasure,  and  what  was 
dearer  than  any  treasure,  several  of  the  women  of 
the  great  king  ;  who  was  at  last  obliged  to  repa.ss 
the  Euphrates  with  some  marks  of  haste  and  con- 
fusion.' By  this  exploit,  Odenathus  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  his   future    fame   and    fortunes.      The 


Crowds  of  prisoners  were  driveu  to  water  like  beasts,  and  many  perish- 
ed for  want  of  food. 

f  Zosimus,  1.  i.  p.  25.  as.serls,  that  Sapor,  had  he  not  preferred  spoil 
to  conquest,  might  have  remained  master  of  Asia. 

b  Peter  Patricius,  in  Excerpt.  Leg.  p.  2!>. 

i  Syrorum  agrestium  raanil.  Sextus  Kufus,  c.  23  Rnfus,  Victor, 
the  Augustan  History,  (p.  102  )  and  several  inscriptions  agree  in  mak- 
ing Odenathus  a  citizen  of  Palmyra. 

k  He  possessed  so  powerful  an  interest  among  the  wandering  tribe-s, 
that  Procopius  (liell.  Persic.  I.  li.  c.  5.)  and  John  Malala  (lom.  i.  p. 
391.)  style  him  Prince  of  the  .Saracens. 

1  Peter  Patricius,  p.  35. 
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majesty  of  Rome,  oppressed  by  a  Persian,  was  pro- 
tected by  a  Syrian  or  Arab  of  Palmyra. 

The  voice  of  history,  which  is  often 
little  more  than  the  orjfan  of  hatred  or 
flattery,  reproaches  Sapor  with  a  proud  abuse  of 
the  rights  of  conquest.  We  are  told  that  Valerian, 
in  chains,  but  invested  with  the  imperial  purple, 
was  exposed  to  the  multitude,  a  constant  spectacle 
of  fallen  greatness ;  and  that  whenever  the  Persian 
monarch  mounted  on  horseback,  he  placed  his  foot 
on  the  neck  of  a  Roman  emperor.  Notwithstand- 
ing all  the  remonstrances  of  his  allies,  who  repeat- 
edly advised  him  to  remember  the  vicissitude  of 
fortune,  to  dread  the  returning  power  of  Rome,  and 
to  make  his  illustrious  captive  the  pledge  of  peace, 
not  the  object  of  insult,  Sapor  still  remained  inflex- 
ible. When  Valerian  sunk  under  the  weight  of 
shame  and  grief,  his  skin,  stuffed  with  straw,  and 
formed  into  the  likeness  of  a  human  figure,  was 
preserved  for  ages  in  the  most  celebrated  tem- 
ple of  Persia  ;  a  more  real  monument  of  triumph, 
than  the  fancied  trophies  of  brass  and  marble  so 
often  erected  by  Roman  vanity."'  The  tale  is  moral 
and  pathetic,  but  the  truth  of  it  may  very  fairly  be 
called  in  question.  The  letters  still  extant  from 
the  princes  of  the  east  to  Sapor,  are  manifest  for- 
geries ;"  nor  is  it  natural  to  suppose  that  a  jealous 
monarch  should,  even  in  the  person  of  a  rival,  thus 
publicly  degrade  the  majesty  of  kings.  Whatever 
treatment  the  unfortunate  Valerian  might  experience 
in  Persia,  it  is  at  least  certain,  that  the  only  emperor 
of  Rome  who  had  ever  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  languished  away  his  life  in  hopeless  captivity. 
„,      ,       J  The   emperor   Gallienus,  who   had 

Character  and 

administration     long  Supported  with  impatience   the 

ofGailienus.  ■    ,  ..  /■,■(-   .1  . 

censorial  severity  of  his  father  and 
colleague,  received  the  intelligence  of  his  misfor- 
tunes with  secret  pleasure  and  avowed  indifference. 
"  I  knew  that  my  father  was  a  mortal,"  said  he  : 
"  and  since  he  has  acted  as  becomes  a  brave  man, 
I  am  satisfied."  Whilst  Rome  lamented  the  fate  of 
her  sovereign,  the  savage  coldness  of  his  son  was 
extolled  by  the  servile  courtiers,  as  the  perfect 
firmness  of  a  hero  and  a  stoic."  It  is  difficult  to 
paint  the  light,  the  various,  the  inconstant  character 
of  Gallienus,  which  he  displayed  without  constraint, 
as  soon  as  he  became  sole  possessor  of  the  empire. 
In  every  art  that  he  attempted,  his  lively  genius 
enabled  him  to  succeed  ;  and  as  his  genius  was 

m  The  Pagan  writers  lament,  the  Christians  insult,  the  misfortunes  of 
Valerian.  Their  various  testimonies  are  accurately  collected  by  Tille- 
mont,  tom,  iii.  p.  73!),  Sec.  So  little  lias  been  preserved  of  eastern  his- 
tory before  Mahomet,  that  the  modern  Persians  are  totally  ignorant  of 
the  victory  of  Sapor,  an  event  so  glorious  to  their  nation.  See  Biblio. 
theque  Orientale. 

II  One  of  these  epistles  is  from  Artavasdes,  king  of  Armenia:  since 
Armenia  was  then  a  province  in  Persia,  the  king,  the  kingdom,  and  the 
epistle,  must  be  fictitious. 

f  See  his  life  in  the  Augustan  History. 

p  There  is  still  extant  a  very  pretty  EpiUiiilamium,  composed  by 
Gallienus,  fur  the  nuptials  of  his  nephews. 

Ite  ait,  O  .Tuvenes,  pariter  sndate  mednllis 
Omnibus,  inter  vos;  non  murnuira  vestra  colnmbie, 
llrachia  non  hedera;,  non  vincant  oseula  conclne. 


q  He  was  on  the  point  of  giving  Plotinus  a  ruined  city  of  Campar 
to  try  the  exjieriment  of  realizing  Plato's  Uepublic.  See  the  Life 
Plotinus,  by  Porphyry,  in  Faliricius's  Ilihlioth.  Grrec.  1.  iv. 

r  A  medal  which  bc.irs  the  head  ofGailienus  has  perplexed  the  anti- 


lania 
of 


destitute  of  judgment,  he  attempted  every  art, 
except  the  important  ones  of  war  and  government. 
He  was  a  master  of  several  curious  but  useless 
sciences,  a  ready  orator,  and  elegant  poct.i'  a  skilful 
gardener,  an  excellent  cook,  and  most  contemptible 
prince.  When  the  great  emergencies  of  the  state 
required  his  presence  and  attention,  he  was  engaged 
in  conversation  with  the  philosopher  Plotinus,i 
wasting  his  time  in  trifling  or  licentious  pleasures, 
preparing  his  initiation  to  the  Grecian  mysteries,  or 
soliciting  a  place  in  the  Areopagus  of  Athens.  His 
profuse  magnificeuce  insulted  the  general  poverty  ; 
the  solemn  ridicule  of  his  triumphs  impressed  a 
deeper  sense  of  the  public  disgrace.'  The  repeated 
intelligence  of  invasions,  defeats,  and  rebellions, 
he  received  with  a  careless  smile;  and  singling 
out,  with  affected  contempt,  some  particular  pro- 
duction of  the  lost  province,  he  carelessly  asked, 
Whether  Rome  must  be  ruined,  unless  it  was  sup- 
plied with  linen  from  Egypt,  and  Arras  cloth  from 
Gaul !  There  w  ere,  how  ever,  a  few  short  moments 
in  the  life  ofGailienus,  when,  exasperated  by  some 
recent  injury,  he  suddenly  appeared  the  intrepid  sol- 
dier, and  the  cruel  tyrant ;  till,  satiated  with  blood, 
or  fatigued  by  resistance,  he  insensibly  sunk  into  the 
natural  mildness  and  indolence  of  his  character.' 
At  a  time  when  the  reins  of  govern-  j|,g  ^^^-^^ 
ment  were  held  with  so  loose  a  hand,  tyrants, 
it  is  not  surprising,  that  a  crowd  of  usurpers  should 
start  up  in  every  province  of  the  empire  against  the 
son  of  Valerian.  It  was  probably  some  ingenious 
fancy,  of  comparing  the  thirty  tyrants  of  Rome 
with  the  thirty  tyrants  of  Athens,  that  induced 
the  writers  of  the  Augustan  history  to  select  that 
celebrated  number,  which  has  been  gradually  re- 
ceived into  a  popular  appellation.'  But  in  every 
light  the  parallel  is  idle  and  defective.  What 
resemblance  can  we  discover  between  a  council 
of  thirty  persons,  the  united  oppressors  of  a 
single  city,  and  an  uncertain  list  of  independent 
rivals,  who  rose  and  fell  in  irregular  succession 
through  the  extent  of  a  vast  empire  ?  Nor  can  the 
number  of  thirty  be  completed,  unless  we  include 
in  the  account  the  women  and  children  who  were 
honoured  with  the  imperial  title.  The  reign  of 
Gallienus,  di.stracted  as  it  was,  produced  only  nine- 
teen pretenders  to  the  throne:  Cyri-    „,  . 

.  *'  Their  real  num. 

ades,  Macnanus,  Balista,  Odenathus,  iwr  was  no  more 
and  Zenobia,  in  the  East;  in  Gaul, 

qnarians  by  its  legend  and  reverse  :  the  former  Gallieuff  jiugustte, 
the  latter  tjbiqiie  Pax.  M.  Spaiiheim  su|>poses  that  the  coin  was 
struck  by  some  of  the  enemies  of  Gallienus,  and  was  designed  as  a  severe 
satire  on  that  etfeininate  prince.  But  as  the  use  of  irony  may  seem 
unworthy  of  the  gravity  of  the  Roman  mint,  IM.  de  Vallemout  has 
deduced  tVom  a  passage  of  Trebellins  Pollio  (Hist.  August,  p.  198.)  au 
ingenious  and  natural  solution.  GaUiena  was  tirst  cousin  to  the  empe. 
ror.  By  delivering  Africa  from  the  usurper  Celsns,  she  deserved  the 
title  of  Augusta.  On  a  medal  in  the  French  king's  collection,  we  read 
a  similar  inscription  of  FauKtinn  Atiijusta  round  the  head  of  jMarcus 
Aurelius.  With  regard  to  the  l^bique  Pax,  it  is  easily  explained  by 
the  vanity  of  Gallienus.  who  seizetl,  perhaps,  the  occasion  of  some 
momentary  calm.  See  Noiivellesde  la  Hepubli.jue  des  Lettres,  Janvier 
1700.  p.  20— .II. 

B  This  singular  character  lias,  I  believe,  been  fairly  transmitted  to  us. 
The  reign  of  his  inimcdiate  successor  was  short  anil  busy ;  and  the 
historians  who  wrote  before  the  elevation  of  the  family  of  Constantine 
could  not  have  the  most  remote  interest  to  misrepresent  the  character  of 
Gallienus. 

t  Pollio  expresses  the  most  miuule  anxiety  to  contplete  the  iiuniher. 


no 
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and  the  western  provinces,  Posthumus,  Lollianus, 
Victorinus  and  liis  mother  Victoria,  Marius,  and 
Tetrieus.  In  Illjricuni  and  tlic  confines  of  llie 
Danube,  Ingenuus,  Regillianus,  and  Auruolus  ;  in 
Pontus,"  Saturniniis;  in  Isauria,  TrebcUianns:  Piso 
in  Tliessaly  ;  Valens  in  Acliaia ;  yEniilianus  in 
Euvpt  ;  and  Celsus  in  Africa.  To  illustrate  tlie 
ohscure  monuments  of  the  life  and  death  of  each 
individual,  would  prove  a  laborious  task,  alike 
barren  of  instruction  and  of  amusement.  V\'e  may 
content  ourselves  with  investigating  some  general 
characters,  that  most  strongly  mark  the  condition 
of  the  times,  and  the  manners  of  tlie  nien,  their 
])retcnsions,  their  motives,  their  fate,  and  the 
destructive  conse(juences  of  their  usurpation." 
-,  ,         It   is   sufficiently    known,    that   the 

Cli.iracter    and 

rniiit  of  the  tjf-  odious  appellation  of  Tijrnnt  was  often 
employed  by  the  ancients  to  express 
the  illegal  seizure  of  supreme  power,  without  any 
reference  to  the  abuse  of  it.  Several  of  the  pre- 
tenders who  raised  the  standard  of  rebellion  against 
the  emperor  Gallienus,  were  shining  models  of 
virtue,  and  almost  all  possessed  a  considerable  share 
of  vigour  and  ability.  Their  merit  had  recom- 
mended tlicm  to  the  favour  of  Valerian,  and 
gradually  promoted  them  to  the  most  important 
eonnnands  of  the  empire.  The  generals,  who  as- 
sumed the  title  of  Augustus,  were  either  respected 
by  their  troops  for  their  able  conduct  and  severe 
discipline,  or  admired  for  valour  and  success  in 
war,  or  beloved  for  frankness  and  generosity.  The 
licld  of  victory  was  often  the  scene  of  their  election  ; 
and  even  the  armourer  Marius,  the  most  contemp- 
tible of  all  the  candidates  for  the  purple,  was  dis- 
tinguished, however,  by  intrepid  courage,  matchless 
strength,  and  blunt  honesty.)'  His  mean  and  recent 
trade  cast  indeed  an  air  of  ridicule  on  his  eleva- 
Their  obscuri;  tion  ;  but  Ilis  birth  could  not  be  more 
birth.  obscure  than  was  that  of  the  greater 
part  of  his  rivals,  who  were  born  of  peasants,  and 
enlisted  in  the  army  as  private  soldiers.  In  times 
of  confusion,  every  active  genius  linds  the  place 
assigned  him  by  nature:  in  a  general  state  of  war, 
military  merit  is  the  road  to  glory  and  to  greatness. 
Of  the  nineteen  tyrants,  Tetrieus  only  was  a  senator; 
Piso  alone  was  a  noble.  The  blood  of  Numa, 
through  twenty-eight  successive  generations,  ran  in 
the  veins  of  Calphurnius  Piso,'  who,  by  female 
alliances,  claimed  a  right  of  exhibiting,  in  his 
house,  the  images  of  Crassus  and  of  the  great 
Pompcy."  His  ancestors  had  been  repeatedly  dig- 
nified with  all  the  honours  which  the  cotnnion- 
weallli  could  bestow  ;  and  of  all  the  ancient  families 
of  Uomc,  the  Calphurnian  alone  had  survived  the 
tyranny  of  the  Ca;sars.     The  personal  qualities  of 

u  'l'h«  plarc  of  Ilis  reign  i.-*  Mimewliat  doubtful ;  but  thc-rt-  was  .t 
tyrant  in  Pontus,  and  wcarc  acquainted  with  llie  sc.lt  of  all  tlic  r.thers, 

X  Tillcmont,  torn,  iii.  p.  WCH.  recitons  thiiu  somewhat  diflereiitlv. 

y  Sci;  tbi'  «peecli  of  Marius,  in  Die  Augustan  History,  p.  107.  Tlic 
arriilcntal  identity  of  names  was  the  only  cirriiltistanoc  that  could 
tempt  Pollio  to  imitate  Sallust. 

«  Vo»,  O  Pompilius  saiij.'uis !  is  Horace's  address  to  the  Pisos.  See 
Art,  Poet.  V.  2!»2.  with  Daeier'sand  Sanadon's  notes. 

a  Tacit.  Annal.  xv.  48.  Hist.  i.  IS.    lu  the  former  of  these  passages 


Pi.so  added  new  lustre  to  his  race.  The  usurper 
^'ah•ns,  by  whose  order  he  was  killed,  confessed, 
with  deep  remorse,  that  even  an  enemy  ought  to 
have  respected  the  sanctity  of  Piso  ;  and  although 
he  died  in  arms  against  Callicnus,  the  senate,  with 
the  emperor's  generous  i)crini.ssion,  decreed  the 
triumphal  ornaments  to  the  memory  of  so  virtuous 
a  rebel.'' 

The  lieutenants  of  Valerian  were  The  causes  of 
grateful  to  the  father,  whom  they  tl'tif  "i"''!'™- 
esteemed.  They  disdained  to  serve  the  luxurious 
indolence  of  his  unworthy  son.  The  throne  of  the 
Roman  world  was  unsupported  by  any  principle  of 
loyalty  ;  and  treason  against  such  a  prince  might 
easily  be  considered  as  patriotism  to  the  state. 
Vet  if  we  examine  with  candour  the  conduct  of 
these  usurpers,  it  will  appear,  that  they  were  much 
oftener  driven  into  rebellion  by  their  fears,  than 
urged  to  it  by  their  ambition.  They  dreaded  the 
cruel  suspicions  of  Gallienus  ;  they  equally  dreaded 
the  capricious  violence  of  their  troops.  If  the 
dangerous  favour  of  the  army  had  imprudently 
declared  them  deserving  of  the  purple,  they  were 
marked  for  sure  destruction  ;  and  even  prudence 
would  counsel  them  to  secure  a  short  enjoyment  of 
empire,  and  rather  to  try  the  fortune  of  war  than  to 
expect  the  hand  of  an  executioner.  When  the 
clamour  of  the  soldiers  invested  the  reluctant  vic- 
tims with  the  ensigns  of  sovereign  authority,  they 
sometimes  mourned  in  secret  their  approaching 
fate.  "  You  have  lost,"  said  Saturninus,  on  the  day 
of  his  elevation,  "  you  have  lost  a  u.seful  com- 
mander, and  you  have  made  a  very  wretched 
emperor."" 

The  apprehensions  of  Saturninus  Their  violent 
were  justified  by  the  repeated  expc-  <it»tiis. 
rience  of  revolutions.  Of  the  nineteen  tyrants  who 
started  up  under  the  reign  of  Gallienus,  there  viAH 
not  one  who  enjoyed  a  life  of  peace,  or  a  natural 
death.  As  soon  as  they  were  invested  with  the 
bloody  purple,  they  inspired  their  adherents  with 
the  same  fears  and  ambition  which  had  occasioned 
their  own  revolt.  Encompassed  with  domestic  con- 
spiracy, military  sedition,  and  civil  war,  they 
trembled  on  the  edge  of  precipices,  in  which,  after 
a  longer  or  shorter  term  of  anxiety,  they  were 
inevitably  lost.  These  precarious  monarehs  re- 
ceived, however,  such  honours,  as  the  llattery  of 
tlicir  respective  armies  and  provinces  could  bestow: 
but  their  claim,  founded  on  rebellion,  could  never 
obtain  the  sanction  of  law  or  history.  Italy,  Rome, 
and  the  senate,  constantly  adhered  to  the  cause  of 
Gallienus,  and  he  alone  was  considered  as  the 
sovereign  of  the  empire.  That  prince  condescended, 
indeed,   to   acknowledge   the   victorious    arms   of 


we  may  venture  to  chan;je  paterna  into  jnaterna.  In  every  fjener.ition 
from  Aiiirnstus  to  Alexander  Severus,  one  or  more  I'lsos  appear  as  con- 
suls. A  Piso  was  deemed  worthy  of  the  throne  by  Auf^ustus.  (Tacit. 
AtukiI  i.  !.'{.)  A  second  headed  a  formidable  conspiracy  against  Nero; 
and  a  third  was  adopted  and  declared  Ca-sar  by  Galba, 

li  Hist.  August,  p.  J95.  The  sen-ite,  in  a  niomcut  of  ctitbusiasm, 
seems  to  have  presumed  oD  tlie  approbation  of  Gallienus. 

e  Hist.  August,  p.  106. 
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Odenathus,  who  deserved  the  honourable  distinc- 
tion by  the  respectful  conduct  which  he  always 
maintained  towards  the  son  of  Valerian.  With  the 
general  applause  of  the  Romans,  and  the  consent 
of  Gallienus,  the  senate  conferred  the  title  of 
Augustus  on  the  brave  Palmyrenian;  and  seemed 
to  intrust  him  with  the  government  of  the  East, 
which  he  already  possessed,  in  so  independent  a 
manner,  that,  like  a  private  succession,  he  be- 
queathed it  to  his  illustrious  widow  Zenobia.'' 

The  rapid  and  perpetual  transitions 

Falal    conse-  „  .       '^  ^     ^,        ^i  , 

queoces  of  these  from  the  cottage  to  the  throne,  and 
usurpations.  ^^^^  ^j^^  throne  to  the  grave,  might 
have  amused  an  indiflerent  philosopher;  were  it 
possible  for  a  philosopher  to  remain  indiflerent 
amidst  the  general  calamities  of  human  kind.  The 
election  of  these  precarious  emperors,  their  power 
and  their  death,  were  equally  destructive  to  their 
subjects  and  adherents.  The  price  of  their  fatal 
elevation  was  instantly  discharged  to  the  troops,  by 
an  immense  donative,  drawn  from  the  bowels  of  the 
e,\hausted  people.  However  virtuous  was  their 
character,  however  pure  their  intentions,  they  found 
themselves  reduced  to  the  hard  necessity  of  sup- 
porting their  usurpation  by  frequent  acts  of  rapine 
and  cruelty.  When  they  fell,  they  involved  armies 
and  provinces  in  their  fall.  There  is  still  extant  a 
most  savage  mandate  from  Gallienus  to  one  of  his 
ministers,  after  the  suppression  of  Ingenuus,  who 
had  assumed  the  purple  in  Illyricum.  "It  is  not 
enough,"  says  that  soft  but  inhuman  prince,  "  that 
you  exterminate  such  as  have  appeared  in  arms : 
the  chance  of  battle  might  have  served  me  as  ef- 
fectually. The  male  sex  of  every  age  must  be 
extirpated  ;  provided  that,  in  the  execution  of  the 
children  and  old  men,  you  can  contrive  means  to 
save  our  reputation.  Let  every  one  die  who  has 
dropt  an  expression,  who  has  entertained  a  thought 
against  me,  against  me,  the  son  of  Valerian,  the 
father  and  brother  of  so  many  princes.'  Remember 
that  Ingenuus  was  made  emperor:  tear,  kill,  hew 
in  pieces.  I  write  to  you  with  my  own  hand,  and 
would  inspire  you  with  my  own  feelings."'  Whilst 
the  public  forces  of  the  state  were  dissipated  in 
private  quarrels,  the  defenceless  provinces  lay  ex- 
posed to  every  invader.  The  bravest  usurpers  were 
compelled,  by  the  perplexity  of  their  situation,  to 
conclude  ignominious  treaties  with  the  common 
enemy,  to  purchase  with  oppressive  tributes  the 
neutrality  or  services  of  the  barbarians,  and  to  in- 
troduce hostile  and  independent  nations  into  the 
heart  of  the  Roman  monarchy.^ 

.Such  were  the  barbarians,  and  such  the  tyrants, 
who,  under  the  reigns  of  Valerian  and  Gallienus, 
dismembered  the  provinces,  and  reduced  the  em- 

d  The  aswtrialion  of  the  hrave  PalmjTenian  was  the  most  popular 
act  of  the  whole  reigu  of  Galheiius.     Hist.  August,  p.  18(>. 

«  Gallieuus  had  ^iven  tlie  titles  of  Ca-sar  and  Augustus  to  his  son 
Saloninus,  slain  at  Cologne  by  tlie  usurper  Posthumus.  A  second  sun 
of  Gallienus  succeeded  to  the  ijanie  and  rank  of  his  elder  brother.  Va- 
lerian, the  brother  of  Gallienus,  was  also  associated  to  the  empire: 
several  other  brothers,  sisters,  nephews,  and  nieces  of  the  emperor, 
formed  a  very  numerous  royal  family.  Sec  Tilleraont.  torn.  iii.  and 
M.  de  Rrequisny  in  the  Menioircs  de  TAcadeniie,  tom.  xxxii.  p.  262. 

f  Hist.  August,  p.  188. 


pire  to  the  lowest  pitch  of  disgrace  and  ruin,  from 
whence  it  seemed  impossible  that  it  should  ever 
emerge.  As  far  as  the  barrenness  of  materials 
would  permit,  we  have  attempted  to  trace,  with 
order  and  perspicuity,  the  general  events  of  that 
calamitous  period.  There  still  remain  some  par- 
ticular facts  ;  I.  The  disorders  of  Sicily  ;  II.  The 
tumults  of  Alexandria  ;  and.  III.  The  rebellion  of 
the  Isaurians,  which  may  serve  to  reflect  a  strong 
light  on  the  horrid  picture. 

I.  Whenever  numerous  troops  of  Disorders  of 
banditti,  multiplied  by  success  and  Siciiy. 
impunity,  publicly  defy,  instead  of  eluding,  the 
justice  of  their  country,  we  may  safely  infer,  that 
the  excessive  weakness  of  the  government  is  felt 
and  abused  by  the  lowest  ranks  of  the  community. 
The  situation  of  Sicily  preserved  it  from  the  bar- 
barians ;  nor  could  the  disarmed  province  have 
supported  an  usurper.  The  sufferings  of  that  once 
flourishing  and  still  fertile  island,  were  inflicted  by 
baser  hands.  A  licentious  crowd  of  slaves  and 
peasants  reigned  for  a  while  over  the  plundered 
countr}',  and  renewed  the  memory  of  the  servile 
wars  of  more  ancient  times.''  Devastations,  of 
which  the  husbandman  was  either  the  victim  or  the 
accomplice,  must  have  ruined  the  agriculture  of 
Sicily ;  and  as  the  principal  estates  were  the 
property  of  the  opulent  senators  of  Rome,  who  often 
enclosed  within  a  farm  the  territory  of  an  old  re- 
public, it  is  not  improbable,  that  this  private  injury 
might  alfect  the  capital  more  deeply  than  all  the 
conquests  of  the  Goths  or  the  Persians. 

II.  The  foundation  of  Alexandria  Tumults  of 
was  a  noble  design,  at  once  conceived  Aiex,indria. 
and  executed  by  the  son  of  Philip.  The  beautiful 
and  regular  form  of  that  great  city,  second  only  to 
Rome  itself,  comprehended  a  circumference  of  fif- 
teen miles  ;'  it  was  peopled  by  three  hundred  thou- 
sand free  inhabitants,  besides  at  least  an  equal 
number  of  slaves.''  The  lucrative  trade  of  Arabia 
and  India  flowed  through  the  port  of  Alexandria  to 
the  capital  and  provinces  of  the  empire.  Idleness 
was  unknown.  Some  were  employed  in  blowing  of 
glass,  others  in  weaving  of  linen,  others  again 
manufacturing  the  papyrus.  Either  se.x,  and  every 
age,  was  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of  industry,  nor 
did  even  the  blind  or  the  lame  want  occupations 
suited  to  their  condition.'  But  the  people  of  .Alex- 
andria, a  various  mixture  of  nations,  united  the 
vanity  and  inconstancy  of  the  Greeks  with  the  super- 
stition and  obstinacy  of  the  Egyptians.  The  most 
trifling  occasion,  a  transient  scarcity  of  flesh  or  len- 
tils, the  neglect  of  an  accustomed  salutation,  a 
mistake  of  precedency  in  the  public  baths,  or  even 
a  religious  dispute,"  were  at  any  time  sufticient  to 

p  Uecillianus  had  some  hands  of  Koxolani  in  his  service.  Posthuraus 
a  body  of  Franks.  It  was  perhaps  in  the  character  of  auxiliaries  that 
the  Litter  introduced  themsidves  nito  S|>ain. 

li  The  Augustan  History,  p.  177.  calls  it  servile  bellum.  Sec  Dio- 
dor.  Sicul.  I.  xxxiv.  i  Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  v.  10. 

It  Uiodor,  Sicul.  I.  xvii.  p.  ^90.  Edit.  Wcsseling:. 

1  Sec  a  very  curious  letter  of  Hadrian,  in  the  Augtistan  History,  p. 
245. 

m  Such  as  the  sacrilegious  murder  of  a  divine  cat.  See  Diodor. 
Sicul.  1.  i. 
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kindle  a  sedition  among  that  vast  multitude,  whose 
resentments  were  furious  and  iniplaeiilde."  Al'li-r 
the  eaptivity  of  Valerian  and  the  insolence  of  his 
son  had  relaxed  the  authority  of  the  laws,  the  Alex- 
andrians ahandoncd  themselves  to  the  ungoverned 
ra-^e  of  their  passions,  and  their  unhappy  country 
was  the  theatre  of  a  civil  war,  which  continued 
(with  a  few  short  and  suspicious  truces)  above  twelve 
years."  All  intercourse  was  cut  olf  between  the 
.several  iiuarlcrs  of  the  alllicted  city,  every  street 
was  polluted  with  blood,  every  building  of  strcng;tli 
converted  into  a  citadel ;  nor  did  the  tumults  sub- 
side, till  a  considerable  part  of  Alexandria  was  irre- 
trievably ruined.  The  spacious  and  magnilicent 
district  of  IJruchion,  with  its  palaces  and  museum, 
the  residence  of  the  kings  and  philosophers  of 
Egypt,  is  described  above  a  century  afterwards,  as 
already  reduced  to  its  present  state  of  dreary  soli- 
tude.!• 

Rpbellioii  of  the       HI.  The  obscure  rebellion  of  Tre- 
IsauruTis.  bcllianus,  who  assumed  the  purple  in 

I.sauria,  a  petty  province  of  Asia  Minor,  was  attend- 
ed with  stranaje  and  memorable  consequences.  The 
pageant  of  royalty  was  soon  destroyed  by  an  oflicer 
of  Gallicnus ;  but  his  followers,  despairing  of 
mercy,  resolved  to  shake  off  their  allegiance,  not 
only  to  the  emperor,  but  to  the  empire,  and  sud- 
denly returned  to  the  savage  manners,  from  which 
they  had  never  perfectly  been  reclaimed.  Their 
craggy  rocks,  a  branch  of  the  wide  extended  Tau- 
rus, protected  their  inaccessible  retreat.  The  till- 
age of  some  fertile  valleys''  supplied  them  with 
necessaries,  and  a  habit  of  rapine  with  the  luxuries 
of  life.  In  the  heart  of  the  Roman  monarchy,  the 
Isaurians  long  continued  a  nation  of  wild  barba- 
rians. Succeeding  princes,  unable  to  reduce  them 
to  obedience,  either  by  arms  or  policy,  were  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  their  weakness,  by  surround- 
ing the  hostile  and  independent  spot  with  a  strong 
chain  of  fortifications,'  which  often  proved  insuffi- 
cient to  restrain  the  incursions  of  these  domestic 
foes.  The  Lsaurians,  gradually  extending  their  ter- 
ritory to  the  sea-coast,  subdued  the  western  and 
mountainous  parts  of  Cilicia,  formerly  the  nest  of 
those  daring  pirates,  against  whom  the  republic  had 
once  been  obliged  to  exert  its  utmost  force,  under 
the  conduct  of  the  great  Pompcy." 
Famine  and  pes.  Our  habits  of  thinking  so  fondly 
tilciiee.  connect  the  order  of  the  universe  with 
the  fate  of  man,  that  this  gloomy  period  of  history 
has  been  decorated  with  inundations,  earthquakes, 
unconunon  meteors,  preternatural  darkness,  and  a 
<TOwd  of  prodigies  fictitious  or  exaggerated.'  But 
a  long  and  general  famine  was  a  calamity  of  a  more 
serious  kind.     It  was  the  inevitable  consequence  of 

D  Hist.  August,  p,  195.  This  lone  and  terrible  sedition  was  first 
occasioned  by  a  dispute  between  a  soldier  and  a  townsman  about  a  pair 
of  shoes. 

o  Diooysius  apud  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  vol.  vii.  p.  21.  Aromian.  xxii. 
16. 

p  Scalitrer.  Animad%-er.  ad  Euseb.  Chron.  p.  2.58.  Three  disserta- 
tions of  M.  Bonaniy,  in  the  Mena.  de  PAcademie,  torn.  i\. 

q  .Strab",  I.  xii.  p.  5CJ. 

r  Hist.  August,  p.  197. 

■  See  Cellarius,  Geogr.  Antiq.  torn.  ii.  p.  137.  upon  the  limits  of  Isauria. 


rapine  and  oppression,  which  extirpated  the  produce 

of  the  present,  and  the  hope  of  future  harvests. 
Famine  is  almost  always  followed  by  epidemical 
diseases,  the  elfect  of  scanty  and  unwholesome  food. 
Other  causes  mu.st,  however,  have  contributed  to 
the  furious  plague,  which,  from  the  year  two  hun- 
dred and  lil'ly  to  the  year  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
live,  raged  without  interruption  in  every  province, 
every  city,  and  almost  every  family,  of  the  ]{onian 
empire.  During  some  time  five  thousand  persons 
died  daily  in  Home  ;  and  many  towns,  that  had 
escaped  the  hands  of  the  barbarians,  were  entirely 
depopulated." 

We  have  the  knowledge  of  a  very  Diminution  of  the 
curious  circumstance,  of  some  use  '""■""  »i«im. 
perhaps  in  the  melancholy  calculation  of  human 
calamities.  An  exact  register  was  kept  at  Alexan- 
dria of  all  the  citizens  cntillcd  to  receive  the  distri- 
bution of  corn.  It  was  found,  that  the  ancient  num- 
ber of  those  comprised  between  the  ages  of  forty 
and  seventy,  had  been  equal  to  the  whole  sum  of 
claimants,  from  fourteen  to  fourscore  years  of  age, 
who  remained  alive  after  the  reign  of  Gallicnus.* 
Applying  this  authentic  fact  to  the  most  correct 
tables  of  mortality,  it  evidently  proves,  that  above 
half  the  people  of  Alexandria  had  perished  ;  and 
could  we  venture  to  extend  the  analogy  to  the  other 
provinces,  we  might  suspect,  that  war,  pestilence, 
and  famine,  had  consumed,  in  a  few  years,  the 
moiety  of  the  human  species.'' 


CHAP.  xr. 

Riiijn  of  Claudius. — Defeat  of  the  Gollis. —  Vulories, 
triumph,  and  death  of  Auretian. 

Undf.r  the  deplorable  reigns  of  Valerian  and 
Gallicnus,  the  empire  was  oppressed  and  almost 
destroyed  by  the  soldiers,  the  tyrants,  and  the  bar- 
barians. It  was  saved  by  a  series  of  great  princes, 
who  derived  their  obsctire  origin  from  the  martial 
provinces  of  Illyricum.  Within  a  period  of  about 
thirty  years,  Claudius,  Aurelian,  Probus,  Diocle- 
tian, and  his  colleagues,  triumphed  over  the  foreign 
and  domestic  enemies  of  the  .state,  re-established, 
with  the  military  discipline,  the  strength  of  the 
frontiers,  and  deserved  the  glorious  title  of  restorers 
of  the  Roman  world. 

The  removal  of  an  elfeminate  tyrant  Aureolus  invades 

Ilaly,  IS  defeated, 

made  way  for  a  succession  of  heroes,  and  besieged  at 
The  indignation  of  the  people  imputed 
all  their  calamities  to  Gallicnus,  and  the  far  greater 
part  were,  indeed,  the  con.sequenec  of  his  di.ssolute 
manners  and  careless  administration.     He  was  even 

t  Hist.  August,  p.  177. 

u  Hist.  August,  p.  177.  Zosimus,  I.  i.  p.  24.  Zonaras,  1.  xii.  p.  623. 
Euseb.  Chronicon.  Victor  in  Epitora.  Victor  in  Caesar.  Eutropius, 
ix.  .'>.    Orosjus,  vii.  21. 

X  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles,  vii.  21.  The  fact  is  taken  from  the  Letters  of 
Dionysius,  who,  in  the  lime  of  those  troubles,  w.is  bishop  of  Alex, 
andria. 

y  In  a  great  number  of  parishes  1 1,000  persons  were  found  between 
fniirteen  and  eighty  i  536o  between  forty  and  seventy.  See  ButFon, 
Ilistoirc  NalurcUe,  torn.  ii.  p.  590. 
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destitute  of  a  sense  of  honour,  which  so  frequently 
supplies  the  absence  of  public  virtue  ;  and  as  long 
as  he  was  permitted  to  enjoy  the  possession  of 
Italy,  a  \ictory  of  the  barbarians,  the  loss  of  a 
province,  or  the  rebellion  of  a  general,  seldom  dis- 
turbed the  tranquil  course  of  his  pleasures.  At 
length,  a  considerable  army,  stationed 
on  the  Upper  Danube,  invested  with 
the  imperial  purple  their  leader  Aureolus  ;  who 
disdaining  a  confined  and  barren  reign  over  the 
mountains  of  Rhaetia,  passed  the  Alps,  occupied 
Milan,  threatened  Rome,  and  challenged  Gallienus 
to  dispute  in  the  field  the  sovereignty  of  Italy. 
The  emperor,  provoked  by  the  insult,  and  alarmed 
by  the  instant  danger,  suddenly  exerted  that  latent 
vigour,  which  sometimes  broke  through  the  indo- 
lence of  his  temper.  Forcing  himself  from  the 
luxury  of  the  palace,  he  appeared  in  arms  at  the 
head  of  his  legions,  and  advanced  beyond  the  Po  to 
encounter  his  competitor.  The  corrupted  name  of 
Pontirolo  •  still  preserves  the  memory  of  a  bridge 
over  the  Adda,  which,  during  the  action,  must  have 
proved  an  object  of  the  utmost  importance  to  both 
armies.  The  Rhsetian  usurper,  after  receiving  a 
total  defeat  and  a  dangerous  wound,  retired  into 
Milan.  The  siege  of  that  great  city  was  immediately 
formed  ;  the  walls  were  battered  with  every  engine 
in  use  among  the  ancients;  and  Aureolus,  doubtful 
of  his  internal  strength,  and  hopeless  of  foreign 
succours,  already  anticipated  the  fatal  consequences 
of  unsuccessful  rebellion. 

His  last  resource  was  an  attempt  to  seduce  the 
loyalty  of  the  besiegers.  He  scattered  libels  through 
their  camp,  inviting  the  troops  to  desert  an  unwor- 
thy master,  who  sacrificed  the  public  happiness  to 
his  luxury,  and  the  lives  of  his  most  valuable 
subjects  to  the  slightest  suspicions.  The  arts  of 
Aureolus  diffused  fears  and  discontent  among  the 
principal  officers  of  his  rival.  A  conspiracy  was 
formed  by  Heraelianus,  the  pra;torian  prefect,  by 
Marcian,  a  general  of  rank  and  reputation,  and  by 
Cecrops,  who  commanded  a  numerous  body  of 
Dalmatian  guards.  The  death  of  Gallienus  was 
resolved  ;  and  notwithstanding  their  desire  of  first 
termiuating  the  siege  of  Milan,  the  extreme  danger 
w  hich  accompanied  every  moment's  delay  obliged 
them  to  hasten  the  execution  of  their  daring  pur- 
pose. At  a  late  hour  of  the  night,  but  while  the 
emperor  still  protracted  the  pleasures  of  the  table, 
an  alarm  was  suddenly  given,  that  Aureolus,  at  the 
head  of  all  his  forces,  had  made  a  desperate  sally 
from  the  town  ;  Gallienus,  who  was  never  deficient 
in  personal  bravery,  started  from  his  silken  couch, 
and  without  allowing  himself  time  cither  to  put  on 
his  armour,  or  to  assemble  his  guards,  he  mounted 

a  Pons  AureoU,  thirteen  miles  from  Berf^rao.  and  tliirty-two  from 
Milan.  See  Cluver.  Italia  .Antiq.  torn.  i.  p.  245.  Near  this  place,  iu  the 
year  1703,  the  obstinate  battle  of  Cassano  was  fought  between  the 
French  auj  Anstrians.  The  excellent  relation  of  the  Chevalier  de 
Folard,  who  was  present,  gives  a  very  distinct  idea  of  the  ground.  Sec 
Polybe  de  Folard,  torn.  iii.  p.  223 2.)s. 

b  On  the  death  of  Gallienus,  see  TrebelliusPoUio  in  Hist.  August,  p. 
181.  Zoitimus,  1.  i.  p.  37.  /<inaras,  1.  xii.  p.  (i34.  Kutrop.  ix.  11. 
Aurelius  Victor  in  Epitoiu.  Victor  in  Cssar.  1  have  compared  and 
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on  horseback,  and  rode  full  speed  towards  the  sup- 
posed place  of  the  attack.  Encompassed  by  his 
declared  or  concealed  enemies,  he  soon,  amidst  the 
nocturnal  tumult,  received  a  mortal  dart  from  an 
uncertain  hand.  Before  he  expired,  A.D.  268^ 
a  patriotic  sentiment  rising  in  the  mind  'rieatho? 
of  Gallienus,  induced  him  to  name  a  Gaiiienus. 
deserving  successor,  and  it  was  his  last  request, 
that  the  imperial  ornaments  should  be  delivered  to 
Claudius,  who  then  commanded  a  detached  army 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pavia.  The  report  at  least 
was  diligently  propagated,  and  the  order  cheerfully 
obeyed  by  the  conspirators,  who  had  already  agreed 
to  place  Claudius  on  the  throne.  On  the  first  news 
of  the  emperor's  death,  the  troops  expressed  some 
suspicion  and  resentment,  till  the  one  was  removed, 
and  the  other  assuaged,  by  a  donative  of  twenty 
pieces  of  gold  to  each  soldier.  They  then  ratified 
the  election,  and  acknowledged  the  merit  of  their 
new  sovereign.'' 


The   obscurity   which    covered   the 
origin  of  Claudius,  though  it  was  af- 


Character  and 
elevation  of  the 
,,,.,,,  n  emperor  Clau- 

terwards  embellished  by  some  flatter-  dius. 
ing  fictions,"^  sufficiently  betrays  the  meanness  of 
his  birth.  We  can  onl)'  discover  that  he  was  a 
native  of  one  of  the  provinces  bordering  on  the 
Danube  ;  that  his  youth  was  spent  in  arms,  and  that 
his  modest  valour  attracted  the  favour  and  confi- 
dence of  Decius.  The  senate  and  people  already 
considered  him  as  an  excellent  ofHcer,  equal  to  the 
most  important  trusts ;  and  censured  the  inatten- 
tion of  Valeriau,  who  suffered  him  to  remain  in  the 
subordinate  station  of  a  tribune.  But  it  was  not 
long  before  that  emperor  distinguished  the  merit  of 
Claudius,  by  declaring  him  general  and  chief  of  the 
Illyrian  frontier,  with  the  command  of  all  the  troops 
in  Thrace,  Ma^sia,  Dacia,  Pannonia,  and  Dalmatia, 
the  appointments  of  the  prefect  of  Egypt,  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  proconsul  of  Africa,  and  the  sure 
prospect  of  the  consulship.  By  his  victories  over 
the  Goths,  he  deserved  from  the  senate  the  honour 
of  a  statue,  and  excited  the  jealous  apprehensions 
of  Gallienus.  It  was  impossible  that  a  soldier 
could  esteem  so  dissolute  a  sovereign,  nor  is  it  easj- 
to  conceal  a  just  contempt.  Some  unguarded  ex- 
pressions which  dropt  from  Claudius,  were  olliciallj' 
transmitted  to  the  royal  ear.  The  emperor's  answer 
to  an  officer  of  confidence,  describes  in  very  lively 
colours  his  own  character  and  that  of  the  times. 
"  There  is  not  any  thing  capable  of  giving  me  more 
serious  concern,  than  the  intelligence  contained  in 
your  last  despatch  ;"*  that  some  malicious  sugges- 
tions have  indisposed  towards  us  the  mind  of  our 
friend  and  parent  Claudius.  As  you  regard  your 
allegiance,  use  every  means  to  appease  his  rcsent- 


blended  them  all,  hut  have  cliiefly  followed  Aurelius  Victor,  who  seems 
to  have  hail  the  best  memoirs. 

c  Some  sujipo.sed  him,  oddly  enough,  to  be  a  bastard  of  the  younger 
Gordian.  Others  took  adi-anta;,'c  of  the  province  of  Dardani.*!,  to  de> 
duc^'  his  origin  from  Dardanus,  and  the  ancient  kings  of  Troy. 

A  JVotoria,  a  |>eriodic,il  and  otlicial  despatch  which  the  emperors  re- 
ceived from  tUc  fnimeittarii,  or  agents  dispersed  Uirollgh  the  provinces. 
Of  these  we  may  speak  hereafter. 
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incnt,  but  conduct  your  negociation  with  secrecy ; 
let  it  not  reach  the  kno\vlc(li;c  of  the  D;u-i:in  troops  ; 
they  are  already  provoked,  and  it  inif;ht  inllainc 
their  fury.  I  myself  have  .-icnt  him  some  presents  : 
be  it  your  rare  that  he  accept  them  with  pleasure. 
Abgve  all,  let  him  not  suspect  that  I  am  made  ae- 
<iuainted  with  his  imprudence.  The  fear  of  my 
aiifcer  mipht  urge  him  to  desperate  counsels."'  The 
presents  which  accompanied  this  humble  epistle,  in 
which  the  monarch  solicited  a  reconciliation  with 
his  discontented  subject,  consisted  of  a  consider- 
able sum  of  money,  a  splendid  wardrobe,  and  a  va- 
luable service  of  silver  and  ^old  plate.  By  such  arts 
(lallienus  softened  the  indignation,  and  dispelled 
the  fears  of  bis  lUyrian  general ;  and,  during  the 
remainder  of  that  reign,  the  formidable  sword  of 
("Claudius  was  always  drawn  in  the  cause  of  a  master 
whom  he  despised.  At  last,  indeed,  he  received 
from  the  conspirators  the  bloody  purple  of  Gallie- 
nus  ;  but  he  had  been  absent  from  their  camp  and 
counsels ;  and  however  he  might  applaud  the  deed, 
we  may  candidly  presume  that  he  was  innocent  of 
the  knowledge  of  it.'  When  Claudius  ascended  the 
throne  he  was  about  fifty-four  years  of  age. 
Deatl.of  Aurco.  The  siege  of  Milan  was  still  conti- 
1"9-  nued,  and  Aurcolus  soon  discovered, 

that  the  success  of  his  artificers  had  only  raised  up 
a  more  determined  adversary.  He  attempted  to 
negoeiate  with  Claudius  a  treaty  of  alliance  and 
partition.  Tell  him,"  replied  the  intrepid  emperor, 
"  that  such  proposals  should  have  been  made  to 
Gallienus  ;  he.  perhaps,  might  have  listened  to  them 
with  patience,  and  accepted  a  colleague  as  despica- 
ble as  himself."*''  This  stern  refusal,  and  a  last  un- 
.successful  efi'ort,  obliged  Aureolus  to  yield  the  city 
and  himself  to  the  discretion  of  the  conqueror.  The 
judgment  of  the  army  pronounced  him  worthy  of 
death,  and  Claudius,  after  a  feeble  resistance,  con- 
sented to  the  execution  of  the  sentence.  Nor  was 
the  zeal  of  the  senate  less  ardent  in  the  cause  of 
their  new  sovereign  They  ratified,  perhaps  with 
sincere  transports  of  zeal,  the  election  of  Claudius  ; 
and  as  his  predecessor  had  shown  himself  the  per- 
sonal enemy  of  their  order,  they  exercised,  under 
the  name  of  justice,  a  severe  revenge  against  his 
friends  and  family.  The  senate  was  permitted  to 
discharge  the  ungrateful  olhcc  of  punishment,  and 
the  emperor  reserved  for  himself  the  pleasure  and 
merit  of  obtaining  by  his  intercession  a  general  act 
of  indemnity." 

Such  ostentatious  clemency  discov- 
juiUre^of  CI™-  ers  less  of  the  real  character  of  Clau- 
'*'"''•  dius,  than  a  trilling  circunistanee  in 

which  he  seems  to  have  consulted  only  the  dictates 
of  his  heart.  The  frequent  rebellions  of  the  pro- 
vinces had  involved  almost  every  person   in   the 

e  Hist.  Aiisiist.  p.  208.  (iailienus  describes  the  plate,  vestments,  tec, 
like  a  man  who  loved  and  understood  those  splendid  triOes. 

t  Julian  (Orat.  i.  p.  6.)  affirms  that  Claudius  acquired  the  empire  in 
a  just  aud  even  holy  manner.  But  we  may  distrust  the  partiality  of  a 
kmsmaii. 

(r  Hist.  Autrust.  p.  203.  There  are  some  triflin*  differences  concern- 
ing Ihe  circumst.iuces  of  the  last  defeat  and  death  of  Aureolus, 

ii  AurLliu.s  Victor  in  Gallien.    The  people  loudly  played  for  the 


guilt  of  treason,  almost  every  estate  in  the  ease  of 
<onlisi!atii)n ;  and  Gallienus  often  displayed  his 
liberality  by  distributing  among  bis  ollicers  the  pro- 
perty of  his  subjects.  On  the  accession  of  Claudius, 
an  old  woman  threw  herself  at  his  feet,  and  com- 
plained that  a  general  of  the  late  emperor  had  ob- 
tained an  arbitrary  grant  of  her  patrimony.  This 
general  was  Claudius  himself,  who  had  not  entirely 
esciipe d  the  contagion  of  the  times.  The  emperor 
blushed  at  the  reproach,  but  de.ser\ed  the  cimfi- 
dence  which  she  had  reposed  in  his  equity.  The 
confession  of  his  fault  was  accompanied  with  im- 
mediate and  ample  restitution.' 

In  the  arduous  task  which  Claudius   „ 

,  -  .  ,  He  undertakes 

had  undertaken,  of  restoring  the  em-  the  reformation 
pirc  to  its  ancient  splendour,  it  was  "  ' "  """^" 
first  necessary  to  revive  among  his  troops  a  sense 
of  order  and  obedience.  With  the  authority  of  a 
veteran  commander,  he  represented  to  them,  that 
the  relaxation  of  discipline  had  introduced  a  long 
train  of  disorders,  the  effects  of  which  were  at 
length  experienced  by  the  soldiers  themselves  ;  that 
a  people  ruined  by  oppression,  and  indolent  from 
despair,  could  no  longer  supply  a  numerous  army 
with  the  means  of  luxury,  or  even  of  subsistence  ; 
that  the  danger  of  each  individual  had  increa.sed 
with  the  despotism  of  the  military  order,  since 
princes  who  tremble  on  the  throne  will  guard  their 
safety  by  the  in.stant  sacrifice  of  every  obnoxious 
subject.  The  emperor  expatiated  on  the  mi.sehiefs 
of  a  lawless  caprice  which  the  soldiers  could  only 
gratify  at  the  expense  of  their  own  blood  ;  as  their 
seditious  elections  had  so  frequently  been  followed 
by  civil  wars,  which  consumed  the  (loner  of  the 
legions  either  in  the  field  of  battle,  or  in  the  cruel 
abuse  of  victory.  lie  painted  in  the  most  lively 
colours  the  exhausted  state  of  the  treasury,  the 
desolation  of  the  provinces,  the  disgrace  of  the 
Roman  name,  and  the  insolent  triumph  of  rapacious 
barlmrians.  It  was  against  those  barbarians,  he 
declared,  that  he  intended  to  point  the  first  efi'ort 
of  their  arms.  Tctricus  might  reign  for  a  while 
over  the  west,  and  even  Zenobia  might  preserve 
the  dominions  of  the  east.''  These  usurpers  were 
his  personal  adversaries  ;  nor  could  he  think  of  in- 
dulging any  private  resentment  till  he  had  saved 
an  empire,  whose  impending  ruin  would,  unless  it 
was  timely  prevented,  crush  both  the  army  and  the 
people. 
The  various  nations  of  Germany  and  .  „ 

„      ,  .     A.  D  269. 

Sarmatia,  who  fought  underthe  Gothic  The  Goths  invade 
standard,  had  already  collectctl  an  ""'"''"'■'^• 
armament  more  formidable  than  any  which  had  yet 
issued  from  the  Euxine.  On  the  banks  of  the 
Niester,  one  of  the  great  rivers  that  discharge  them- 
selves into  that  .sea,  they  constructed  a  licet  of  two 

damnation  of  f:allienus.  The  senate  decreed  that  his  relations  and  ser- 
vants should  be  thrown  down  headlonj:  from  the  Gemoniaii  stairs.  An 
obnoxious  officer  of  the  revenue  had  his  eyes  torn  out  wlidst  under 
examination. 

I  Zonaras,  ].  xii.  p.  1.17. 

k  Zonaras  on  this  occasion  mentions  Posthunuis;  but  the  rcgislers  ot 
the  senate  (Hist.  Aui;ust.  p.  203.)  prove  that  Tctricus  was  already  em- 
peror of  the  wesUru  provinces. 
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thonsand,  or  even  of  six  thousand  vessels  ;'  num- 
bers wliich,  however  incredible  they  may  seem, 
would  have  been  insufficient  to  transport  their  pre- 
tended army  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  thonsand 
barbarians.  Whatever  might  be  the  real  strength 
of  the  Goths,  the  vigour  and  success  of  the  expe- 
dition were  not  adequate  to  the  greatness  of  the 
preparations.  In  their  passage  through  the  Bos- 
phorus,  the  unskilful  pilots  were  overpowered  by 
the  violence  of  the  current;  and  while  the  multi- 
tude of  their  ships  were  crowded  in  a  narrow  chan- 
nel, many  were  dashed  against  each  other,  or  against 
the  shore.  The  barbarians  made  several  descents 
on  the  coasts  both  of  Europe  and  Asia  ;  but  the 
open  country  was  already  plundered,  and  they  were 
repulsed  with  shame  and  loss  from  the  fortified 
cities  which  they  assaulted.  A  spirit  of  discourage- 
ment and  division  arose  in  the  fleet,  and  some  of 
their  chiefs  sailed  away  towards  the  islands  of  Crete 
and  Cyprus  ;  but  the  main  body,  pursuing  a  more 
stead3'  course,  anchored  at  length  near  the  foot  of 
mount  Athos,  and  assaulted  the  city  of  Thessalo- 
nica,  the  wealthy  capital  of  all  the  Macedonian 
provinces.  Their  attacks,  in  which  they  displayed 
a  fierce  but  artless  bravery,  were  soon  interrupted 
by  the  rapid  approach  of  Claudius,  hastening  to  a 
scene  of  action  that  deserved  the  presence  of  a  war- 
like prince  at  the  head  of  the  remaining  powers  of 
the  empire.  Impatient  for  battle,  the  Goths  imme- 
diately broke  up  their  camp,  relinquished  the  siege 
of  Thessaloniea,  left  their  navy  at  the  foot  of  mount 
Athos,  traversed  the  hills  of  Macedonia,  and  pressed 
forwards  tc  engage  the  last  defence  of  Italy. 
Distress  and  ^^^  ^''"  po^sess  an  Original  letter 
addressed  by  Claudius  to  tlie  senate 
and  people  on  this  memorable  occa- 
sion. "  Conscript  fathers,"  says  the  emperor,  "  know 
that  three  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  Goths  have 
invaded  the  Roman  territory.  If  I  vanquish  them, 
your  gratitude  will  reward  my  services.  Should  I 
fall,  remember  that  I  am  the  successor  of  Gallienus. 
The  whole  republic  is  fatigued  and  exhausted.  We 
.shall  fight  after  Valerian,  after  Ingenuus,  Regilli- 
anus,  Lollianus,  Posthumus,  Celsus,  and  a  thousand 
others,  whom  a  just  contempt  for  Gallienus  provoked 
into  rebellion.  We  are  in  want  of  darts,  of  spears, 
and  of  shields.  The  strength  of  the  empire,  Gaul, 
and  Spain,  are  usurped  by  Tetricus,  and  we  blush 
to  acknowledge  that  the  archers  of  the  east  serve 
under  the  banners  of  Zenobia.  Whatever  we  shall 
perform,  will  be  suflicicntly  great."'"  The  melan- 
choly firmness  of  this  epistle  announces  a  hero  care- 
less of  his  fate,  conscious  of  his  danger,  but  still 
deriving  a  well-grounded  hope  from  the  resources 
of  his  own  mind. 

His  victory  over       The  event  surpassed  his  own  expect- 

the  Goths,      ations  and  those  of  the  world.    By  the 

most  signal  victories  he  delivered  the  empire  from 

1  The  AuKustan  History  mentions  the  smaller,  ZonaMs  the  larger, 
nnmber;  the  lively  fancy  of  IVIontesuuievi  liuliiccd  him  to  nrefer  the 
latter. 

m  Trebcll.  Pollio  in  Hist.  AuguBt.  p.  204. 

1    •> 


lirmness  of 
Claudius. 


this  host  of  barbarians,  and  was  distinguislicd  by 
posterity  under  the  glorious  appellation  of  the 
Gothic  Claudius.  The  imperfect  historians  of  an 
irregular  war"  do  not  enable  us  to  describe  the 
order  and  circumstances  of  his  exploits  ;  but,  if  we 
could  be  indulged  in  the  allusion,  we  might  distri- 
bute into  three  acts  this  memorable  tragedy.  I. 
The  decisive  battle  was  fought  near  Naissus,  a  city 
of  Dardania.  The  legions  at  first  gave  way,  op- 
pressed by  numbers,  and  dismayed  by  misfortunes. 
Their  ruin  was  inevitable,  had  not  tlie  abilities  of 
tlieir  emperor  prepared  a  seasonable  relief.  A  large 
detachment  rising  out  of  the  secret  and  difficult 
passes  of  the  mountains,  which,  by  his  orders,  they 
had  occupied,  suddenly  assailed  the  rear  of  the  vic- 
torious Goths.  Tlie  favourable  instant  was  improved 
by  the  activity  of  Claudius.  He  revived  the  cou- 
rage of  his  troops,  restored  their  ranks,  and  pressed 
the  barbarians  on  every  side.  Fifty  thousand  men 
are  reported  to  have  been  slain  in  the  battle  of  Na- 
issus. Several  large  bodies  of  barbarians,  covering 
their  retreat  with  a  movable  fortification  of  wag- 
gons, retired,  or  rather  escaped,  from  the  field  of 
slaughter.  II.  We  may  presume  that  .some  insur- 
mountable difficulty,  the  fatigue,  perhaps,  or  the 
disobedience,  of  the  conquerors,  prevented  Claudius 
from  completing  in  one  day  the  destruction  of  the 
Goths.  The  war  was  diffused  over  the  provinces  of 
Ma^sia,  Thrace,  and  Macedonia,  and  its  operations 
drawn  out  into  a  variety  of  marches,  surprises,  and 
tumultury  engagements,  as  v\ell  by  sea  as  by  land. 
When  the  Romans  sufl'ered  any  loss,  it  was  com- 
monly occasioned  by  their  own  cowardice  or  rash- 
ness ;  but  the  superior  talents  of  the  emperor,  his 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  country,  and  his  judicious 
choice  of  measures  as  well  as  officers,  assured  on 
most  occasions  the  success  of  his  amis.  The  im- 
mense booty,  the  fruit  of  so  many  victories,  consisted 
for  tlie  greater  part  of  cattle  and  slaves.  A  select 
body  of  the  Gothic  youth  was  received  among  the 
imperial  troops  ;  the  remainder  was  sold  into  servi- 
tude ;  and  so  considerable  was  the  number  of  female 
captives,  that  every  soldier  obtained  to  his  share 
two  or  three  women.  A  circumstance  from  which 
we  may  conclude,  that  the  invaders  entertained  .some 
designs  of  settlement  as  well  as  of  plunder ;  since 
even  in  a  naval  expedition  they  were  accompanied 
by  their  families.  III.  The  loss  of  their  fleet,  which 
was  either  taken  or  sunk,  had  intercepted  the  retreat 
of  the  Goths.  A  vast  circle  of  Roman  posts,  distri- 
buted with  skill,  supported  with  firmness,  and  gra- 
dually closing  towards  a  common  centre,  forced 
tlie  barbarians  into  the  most  inaccessible  parts  of 
Mount  Ha'mus,  where  they  found  a  safe  refuge,  but 
a  very  scanty  subsistence.  During  the  course  of  a 
rigorous  winter,  in  which  thej'  were  besieged  by 
the  emperor's  troops,  famine  and  pestilence,  deser- 
tion and  the  sword,  continually  diminished  tlie  im- 


n  Hist.  Anfrust.  in  Claiid.  Anrclir.n.  et  Prob.  Zosiniiis,  I.  i.  p. : 
Zonaras,  I.  xii.  p.  638.  Anrel.  Victor  in  F.pitom.  Victor  Jn 
CaL'sar.     I^ntrop.  ix.  II,     Euscb.  in  Chriin. 
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prisoned  multitude.  On  tlie  return  of 
sprin;;,  notliin:;  appeared  in  arras  ex- 
cept a  hardy  and  desperate  band,  tlic  remnant  of 
that  mi<;lity  host  which  had  embarlved  at  the  moutli 
of  the  Neister. 

March.  Death  ''''"^  pestilence  which  swept  away 
of  the  cmporor,    such  numbers   of  the    barbarians,    at 

who  ri'ConinicKjs  ,  ,  i  r   .    i  .     ..i      • 

Aurelian  fur  his  length  proved  fatal  to  their  conqueror, 
successor.  After  a  short  but  };lorious  reign  of  two 

years,  Claudius  expired  at  Sirmium,  amidst  the 
tears  and  acclamations  of  his  subjects.  In  his  last 
illness,  he  convened  the  principal  ofliccrs  of  the 
stale  and  army,  and  in  their  presence  recommended 
Aurelian,  one  of  his  generals,  as  the  most  deserving 
of  the  throne,  and  the  best  qualified  to  execute  the 
great  design  which  he  himself  had  been  permitted 
only  to  undertake.  The  virtues  of  Claudius,  his  val- 
our, alVability,"  justice,  and  temperance,  his  love  of 
fame  and  of  his  country,  place  him  in  that  short  list 
of  emperors  who  added  lustre  to  the  Roman  purple. 
Those  virtues,  however,  were  celebrated  with  pe- 
culiar zeal  and  complacency  by  the  courtly  writers 
of  the  age  of  Constantine,  who  was  the  great  grand- 
son of  Crispus,  the  elder  brother  of  Claudius.  The 
voice  of  flattery  was  soon  taught  to  repeat,  that  the 
gods,  who  so  hastily  had  snatched  Claudius  from  the 
earth,  rewarded  his  merit  and  piety  by  the  perpetual 
establishment  of  the  empire  in  his  family .r 
Thi-aticmpi.ind  Notwithstanding  these  oracles,  the 
fallof«ui„t,hu»,  o-reatness  of  the  Flavian  family  (aname 
which  it  had  pleased  them  to  assume)  was  deferred 
above  twenty  years,  and  the  elevation  of  Claudius 
occasioned  the  immediate  ruin  of  his  brother  Quin- 
tilius,  who  possessed  not  sufficient  moderation  or 
courage  to  descend  into  the  private  station  to  which 
the  patriotism  of  the  late  emperor  had  condemned 
him.  Without  delay  or  reflection,  he  assumed  the 
purple  at  Aquileia,  where  he  eonnnanded  a  con- 
siderable force:  and  though  his  reign  lasted  only 
seventeen  days,  he  had  time  to  obtain  ihe  sanction 
of  the  senate,  and  to  experience  a  mutiny  of  the 
troops.  As  soon  as  he  was  informed  that  the  great 
army  of  the  Danube  had  invested  the  well-known 
valour  of  Aurelian  with  imperial  power,  he  sunk 

under  the  fame  and  merit  of  his  rival  ; 

and  ordering  his  veins  to  be  opened, 
prudently  withdrew  himself  from  the  unecjual  con- 
test.i 

OrigMi  .niid  scr.  The  general  design  of  this  work  vi  ill 
vices  of  Aurelian.  ^^j  p^^jj  ^^  minutely  to  relate  the 

actions  of  every  emperor  after  he  ascended  the  throne, 
much  less  to  deduce  the  various  fortunes  of  his  pri- 
vate life.  We  shall  only  observe,  thai  the  father  of 

n  Acroriling  to  Zonaras  (I,  xii.  p.  638.)  Claudius,  before  his  ilcalh, 
inveslcil  hira  willi  the  purple ;  but  this  .singular  fact  Is  rather  contra- 
dicted than  confirmed  liy  other  writers. 

P  See  the  life  of  Claudius  by  Ptj|lio,and  the  oiations  of  Mamerlinus, 
Eumenius,  and  Julian.  See  likewise  the  Ctesars  of  Julian,  p.  313.  In 
Julian  it  was  not  adulation,  but  superstition  and  vanity. 

T  Zosimus.  I.  i.  1).  42.  I'ollio  (Hist.  AuRust.  p.  207.)  allows  him 
virtues,  and  says,  that,  like  I'ertinax,  lie  was  killed  by  the  licentious 
soldiers.     According  to  Dcxippus,  he  died  of  a  disease. 

r  Theoclius  (as  quoted  in  the  Augustan  History,  p.  211.)  atSrms  that 
in  one  day  lie  killed  with  his  own  hand  forty-eight  Sarmatians.and  in 
several  subseiiueut  ciigagenieuls  nine  hundred  and  fifty.    This  heroic 


April. 


Aurelian  was  a  peasant  of  the  territory  of  Sirmiura, 
who  occupied  a  small  farm,  the  property  of  Aurclius, 
a  ricli  senator.  His  warlike  son  enlisted  in  the  troops 
as  a  common  soldier,  sutuxssively  rose  to  the  rank  of 
a  centurion,  a  tribune,  the  pru'fect  of  a  legion,  the 
inspectiu-  of  the  camp,  tlie  general,  or,  as  it  was  tlien 
called,  the  duke,  of  a  frontier  ;  and  at  length,  during 
the  Cotliic  war,  exercised  the  important  oflice  of 
eommander  in  chief  of  the  cavalry.  In  every  sta- 
tion he  distinguished  himself  by  matchless  valour,'' 
rigid  discipline,  and  successful  conduct.  He  was 
invested  with  the  consulship  by  the  emperor  Vale- 
rian, who  .styles  him,  in  the  pompous  language  of 
that  age,  the  deliverer  of  Illyrieum,  the  restorer  of 
(iaul,  and  the  rival  of  the  Seipios.  At  the  recom- 
mendation of  Valerian,  a  senator  of  the  highest  rank 
and  merit,  IJlpius  Crinitus,  whose  blood  was  derived 
from  the  same  source  as  that  of  Trajan,  ado|)ted  the 
Pannonian  peasant,  gave  him  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage, and  relieved  with  his  ample  fortune  the  hon- 
ourable poverty  wliicli  Aurelian  had  preserved  in- 
violate.' 

The  reign  of  Aurelian  lasted  only  Aureii.in's  sue. 
four  years  and  about  nine  months ;  but  "»*'"'  '"e"- 
every  instant  of  that  short  period  was  filled  by  some 
memorable  achievement.  He  put  an  end  to  the 
Gothic  war,  chastised  the  Germans  who  invaded 
Italy,  recovered  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain  out  of  the 
hands  of  Tetricus,  and  destroyed  the  proud  monar- 
chy which  Zenobia  had  erected  in  the  cast,  on  the 
ruins  of  the  afllicted  empire. 

It  was  the  rigid  attention  of  Aure-  His  severe  dis. 
lian,  even  to  the  minutest  articles  of  ciplme. 
discipline,  which  bestowed  such  uninterrupted  suc- 
cess on  his  arms.  His  military  regulations  arc  con- 
tained in  a  very  concise  epistle  to  one  of  his  inferior 
olficers,  who  is  commanded  to  enforce  them,  as  he 
wishes  to  become  a  tribune,  or  as  he  is  desirous  to 
live.  Gaming,  drinking,  and  the  arts  of  divination, 
were  severely  prohibited.  Aurelian  expected  that 
his  soldiers  should  be  modest,  frugal,  and  laborious  ; 
that  their  armour  should  he  constantly  kept  bright, 
their  weapons  sharp,  their  clothing  and  horses  ready 
for  immediate  service  ;  that  they  should  live  in  their 
quarters  with  chastity  and  sobriety,  without  damag- 
ing the  corn  fields,  without  .stealing  even  a  .sheep,  a 
fowl,  or  a  bunch  of  grapes,  without  exacting  from 
llicir  landlords,  either  salt,  or  oil,  or  wood.  "The 
public  allowance,"  continues  the  emperor,  "  is  sulTi- 
cicnt  for  their  .support ;  their  wealth  should  be 
collected  from  the  spoil  of  the  enemy,  not  from  the 
tears  of  the  provincials."'  A  single  instance  will 
.serve  to  display  the  rigour,  and  even  cruelty,  of 


valour  was  admired  by  the  soldiers,  and  celebrated  in  their  rude  songs, 
the  burthen  of  which  was,  vtille,  wiUe,  millfy  ticciilit. 

s  Allcholius  (ap.  Uist.  August  p.  213.)  describes  the  ceremony  of  the 
adoption,  as  it  was  performed  at  Byzautium,  in  the  presence  of  the  em- 
peror and  liisfrreat  oflicers. 

t  Hist.  August,  p.  211.  This  laconic  epistle  is  truly  the  work  of  a 
soldier;  it  abounds  with  military  jihrases  and  words,  some  of  which 
cannot  be  understood  without  difficulty.  Ferrnmertta  samiata  is  well 
explained  by  Salmasins.  Tlie  former  of  the  words  means  all  weapons 
of  olTence,  and  is  contrasted  with  y^nna,  defensive  armour.  The  latter 
signifies  keen  and  well  sharpened. 
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Aurclian.  One  of  the  soldiers  had  seduced  the 
wife  of  his  host.  The  guilty  wretch  was  fastened  to 
two  trees  forcibly  draw  n  towards  each  other,  and  his 
limbs  w  ere  torn  asunder  by  their  sudden  separation. 
A  few  such  examples  impressed  a  salutary  conster- 
nation. The  punishments  of  Aurelian  were  terrible  ; 
but  he  had  seldom  occasion  to  punish  more  than 
once  the  same  offence.  His  own  conduct  gave  a 
sanction  to  his  laws,  and  the  seditious  legions 
dreaded  a  chief  who  had  learned  to  obey,  and  who 
was  worthy  to  command. 
„        ,   ,  The  death  of  Claudius  had  revived 

He  coQchides  a 

treaty  with  the  the  fainting  Spirit  of  the  Goths.  The 
troops  which  guarded  the  passes  of 
Mount  Haemus,  and  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  had 
been  drawn  away  by  the  apprehension  of  a  civil 
war ;  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  remaining  body 
of  the  Gothic  and  Vandalic  tribes  embraced  the 
favourable  opportunity,  abandoned  their  settlements 
of  the  Ukraine,  traversed  the  rivers,  and  swelled 
with  new  multitudes  the  destroying  host  of  their 
countrymen.  Their  united  numbers  were  at  length 
encountered  by  Aurelian,  and  the  bloody  and 
doubtful  conflict  ended  only  with  the  approach  of 
night."  Exhausted  by  so  many  calamities,  w  hich 
they  had  mutually  endured  and  inflicted  during  a 
twenty  years'  war,  the  Goths  and  the  Romans  con- 
sented to  a  lasting  and  beneficial  treaty.  It  was 
earnestly  solicited  by  the  barbarians,  and  cheerfully 
ratified  by  the  legions,  to  whose  sufl'rage  the  pru- 
dence of  Aurelian  referred  the  decision  of  that  im- 
portant question.  The  Gothic  nation  engaged  to 
supply  the  armies  of  Rome  with  a  body  of  two 
thousand  auxiliaries,  cousistiug  entirely  of  cavalry, 
and  stipulated  in  return  an  undisturbed  retreat,  with 
a  regular  market  as  far  as  the  Danube,  provided  by 
the  emperor's  care,  but  at  their  own  expense.  The 
treaty  was  observed  with  such  religious  fidelity, 
that  when  a  party  of  five  hundred  men  straggled 
from  the  camp  in  quest  of  plunder,  the  king  or  ge- 
neral of  the  barbarians  commanded  that  the  guilty 
leader  should  be  apprehended  and  shot  to  death 
with  darts,  as  a  victim  devoted  to  the  sanctity  of 
their  engagements.  It  is,  however,  not  unlikely, 
that  the  precaution  of  Aurelian,  who  had  exacted 
as  hostages  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Gothic 
chiefs,  contributed  something  to  this  pacific  temper. 
The  youths  he  trained  in  the  exercise  of  arms,  and 
near  his  own  person :  to  the  damsels  he  gave  a 
liberal  and  Roman  education,  and  by  bestowing 
them  in  marriage  on  some  of  his  principal  olHcers, 
gradually  introduced  between  the  two  nations  the 
closest  and  most  endearing  connexions.' 

<>  Zosim.  t.  i.  p.  45. 

X  Uexippus  (ap.  i;xcerpla  Legat.  p.  12.)  relates  the  whole  transic- 
tioii  uiuicr  the  name  of  Vandals.  Aurelian  married  one  of  the  (lotiiic 
ladies  to  hisgeneral  Hoiiosus,  who  was  able  to  drink  with  the  Goths  and 
discover  theirsecrels.     Hist.  Angust.  p. 2-47. 

)■  Hist.  Anf^nst.  p.  222.  Eutrop.  ix.  l.i.  Sextus  Rufus,  c.  9.  Lnc- 
tantiiisdi-  INIortiUus  Per.secutorum,  c.  9. 

«  The  \\'al.ichiansstill  preserve  many  traces  of  the  Latin  lanp^uage, 
and  liave  boasted,  in  every  n^e,  of  their  Homait  descent.  They  arc- 
surrounded  by,  but  not  mixed  with,  the  barljariaus.  See  a  Memoir  t»f 
M.  d'Anville  on  ancient  Dacia,  in  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions, 
torn.  XXX. 

ft  See  the  first  chapter  of  Joruaudcs.    The  Vandals,  however,  (c.  22.) 


Belt  the  most  important  condition  of  .,^j  resigns  to 

peace  was  understood  rather  than  ex-    ""■"'  "'e  pro- 
,   .       ,  ...  .  ,        vmce  of  Dacia. 

pressed  in  the  treaty.  Aurelian  with- 
drew the  Roman  forces  from  Dacia,  and  tacitly  re- 
limiuisliod  that  great  province  to  the  Goths  and 
Vandals.>'  His  manly  judgment  convinced  him  of 
the  solid  advantages,  and  taught  him  to  despise  the 
seeming  disgrace,  of  thus  contracting  the  frontiers 
of  the  monarchy.  The  Dacian  subjects,  removed 
from  those  distant  possessions  which  they  were  un- 
able to  cultivate  or  defend,  added  strength  and 
populousness  to  the  southern  side  of  the  Danube. 
A  fertile  territory,  which  the  repetition  of  barbarous 
inroads  had  changed  into  a  desert,  was  yielded  to 
their  industry,  and  a  new  province  of  Dacia  still 
preserved  the  memory  of  Trajan's  conquests.  The 
old  country  of  that  name  detained,  however,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  its  inhabitants,  who  dreaded 
exile  more  than  a  Gothic  master.'  These  degene- 
rate Romans  continued  to  serve  the  empire,  whose 
allegiance  they  had  renounced,  by  introducing 
among  their  conquerors  the  first  notions  of  agricul- 
ture, the  useful  arts,  and  the  conveniences  of  civi- 
lized life.  An  intercourse  of  commerce  and 
language  was  gradually  established  between  the 
opposite  banks  of  the  Danube  ;  and  after  Dacia  be- 
came an  independent  state,  it  often  proved  the 
firmest  barrier  of  the  empire  against  the  invasions 
of  the  savages  of  the  north.  A  sense  of  interest  at- 
tached the  more  settled  barbarians  to  the  alliance 
of  Rome,  and  a  permanent  interest  very  frequently 
ripens  into  sincere  and  useful  friendship.  This 
varioiLS  colony,  which  filled  the  ancient  province, 
and  w  as  insensibly  blended  into  one  great  people, 
still  acknowledged  the  superior  renown  and  autho- 
rity of  the  Gothic  tribe,  and  claimed  the  fancied 
honour  of  a  Scandinavian  origin.  At  the  same  time 
the  lucky  though  accidental  resemblance  of  the 
name  of  Gaita,  infused  among  the  credulous  Goths 
a  vain  persuasion,  that,  in  a  remote  age,  their  own 
ancestors,  already  seated  in  the  Dacian  provinces, 
had  received  the  instructions  of  Zamolxis,  and 
checked  the  victorious  arms  of  Scsostris  and  Darius." 
While  the  vigorous  and  moderate  The  Aiem,innic 
conduct  of  Aurelian  restored  the  Illy-  ^"' 

rian  frontier,  the  nation  of  the  Alemanni  >■  violated 
the  conditions  of  peace,  which  either  Gallicnus  had 
purcha.sed,  or  Claudius  had  imposed,  and,  inflamed 
by  their  impatient  youth,  suddjenly  flew  to  arms. 
Forty  thousand  horse  appeared  in  the  field,''  and  the 
numbers  of  the  infantry  doubled  those  of  the  ca- 
valry.' The  first  objects  of  their  avarice  were  a  few 
cities  of  the  Rliaetian  frontier  ;  but  their  hopes  soon 

maintained  a  short  independence  between  the  rivers  Marisia  and  Crissia 
(Marns  and  Keres)  wliich  fell  into  the  Teiss. 

b  Dexippus,  p.  7— 12.  Zosimus,  1.  i.  p.  43.  Vopiscus  iu  Aurelian. 
ill  Hist.  August.  However  these  historians  differ  in  names,  (Alemanni. 
Jnlbiingi,  and  Marcomanni.)  it  is  evident  that  they  mean  llle  same 
peiiple,  and  the  s;ime  war ;  but  it  requires  some  care  to  conciliate  and 
explain  them. 

c  rantoclarus,  with  his  usual  accuracy,  chooses  to  translate  three 
hundred  thousand  ;  his  versiou  is  equally  repugnant  to  sense  and  to 
i^r.tmmar. 

tl  We  may  remark,  as  an  instance  of  had  taste,  that  llexippus  applies 
to  the  li;;ht  infantry  of  the  Alemanni  the  technual  terms  proper  only 
to  the  Grecian  phalanx. 
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risins  with  success,  tlic  rapid  iiuircli  of  the  Alonianni 
traced  a  line  of  devastation  front  the  Danube  to 
the  Po.-^ 

D  270  '^^^  emperor  was  almost  at  the  same 

Siliteniber.  time  informed  of  the  irruption,  and  of 
the  retreat,  of  the  barbarians.  (JoUcetinij  an  active 
body  of  troops,  he  marched  with  silence  and  celerity 
alons;  the  skirts  of  the  Hercynian  forest;  and  the 
Alemanni,  laden  with  the  spoils  of  Italy,  arrived  at 
the  Danube,  without  suspecting,  that  on  the  oppo- 
site bank,  and  in  an  advantaseous  post,  a  Roman 
army  lay  concealed  and  prepared  to  intercept  their 
return.  Aurelian  induli^ed  the  fatal  security  of  the 
barbarians,  and  permitted  about  half  their  forces  to 
pass  the  river  without  disturbance  and  without  pre- 
caution. Their  situation  and  astonishment  gave 
liim  an  easy  victory ;  his  skilful  conduct  improved 
the  advantage.  Disposing  the  legions  in  a  semi- 
circular form,  he  advanced  the  two  horns  of  the 
crescent  across  the  Danube,  and  wheeling  them  on  a 
sudden  towards  the  centre,  inclosed  the  rear  of  the 
German  host.  The  dismayed  barbarians,  on  what- 
soever side  they  cast  their  eyes,  beheld  with  despair 
a  wasted  country,  a  deep  and  rapid  stream,  a  victo- 
rious and  implacable  enemy. 

Reduced  to  this  distressed  condition,  the  Ale- 
manni no  longer  disdained  to  sue  for  peace.  Aure- 
lian received  their  ambassadors  at  the  head  of  his 
camp,  and  with  every  circumstanec  of  martial  pomp 
that  could  display  the  greatness  and  discipline  of 
Rome.  The  legions  stood  to  their  arms  in  well- 
ordered  ranks  and  awful  silence.  The  principal 
commanders,  distinguished  by  the  ensigns  of  their 
rank,  appeared  on  horseback  on  either  side  of  the 
imperial  throne.  Behind  the  throne,  the  conse- 
crated images  of  the  emperor,  and  his  predecessors,f 
the  golden  eagles,  and  the  various  titles  of  the 
legions,  engraved  in  letters  of  gold,  were  exalted  in 
the  air  on  lofty  pikes  covered  with  silver.  When 
Aurelian  assumed  his  seat,  his  manly  grace  and 
majestic  figure  b  taught  the  barbarians  to  revere  the 
person  as  well  as  the  purple  of  their  conqueror. 
The  ambassadors  fell  prostrate  on  the  ground  in 
silence.  They  were  commanded  to  rise,  and  per- 
mitted to  speak.  By  the  assistance  of  interpreters 
they  extenuated  tlieir  perlidy,  magnified  their  ex- 
ploits, expatiated  on  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  and 
the  advantages  of  peace,  and,  with  an  ill-timed 
confidence,  demanded  a  large  subsidy,  as  the  price 
of  the  alliance  which  they  offered  to  the  Romans. 
The  answcrof  the  emperor  was  stern  and  imperious. 
He  treated  their  oiler  with  contempt,  and  their  de- 
mand with  indignation,  reproached  the  barbarians, 
that  they  were  as  ignorant  of  the  arts  of  war  as  of 
the  laws  of  peace,  and  finally  dismissed  them  with 
the  choice  only  of  submitting  to  his  unconditioned 
mercy,  or  awaiting  the  utmost  severity  of  his  re- 

-  In  r)cxi|ipu5>,  we  at  |iriwnt  read  Uhodanus;  M.  de  Valois  very 
jndieiouAlyalti.Tsthc  word  to  EridanUN. 

f  The  <  mperor  Clauiliti.i  was  certainly  of  the  number;  but  we  are 
iennrant  how  far  this  mark  of  respect  was  extemled  ;  iftoCasar  and 
AuRintus,  it  must  have  produced  a  very  awful  snecticlci  a  Ioiil- hne 
of  the  masters  of  tlic  world. 

R  Vopiscus  in  lli&t.  Aujjust.  p.  210. 


sentmcnt.''  Aurelian  had  resigned  a  distant  pro- 
vince to  the  Goths  ;  but  it  was  dangerous  to  trust 
or  to  pardon  these  perfidious  barbarians,  whose 
formidable  power  kept  Italy  itself  in  perpetual 
alarms. 

Immediately  after  this  eonft^rencc,  riie  Aiemanui 
it  should  seem  that  some  unexpected  '""'l<="^ly. 
emergency  required  the  emperor's  presence  in  Pan- 
nonia.  He  devolved  on  his  lieutenants  the  care  of 
finishing  the  destruction  of  the  Alemanni,  cither  by 
the  sword,  or  by  the  surer  operation  of  famine. 
But  an  active  despair  has  often  triumphed  over  the 
indolent  assurance  of  success.  The  barbarians, 
(inding  it  impossil)le  to  traverse  the  Danube  and 
the  Roman  camp,  broke  through  the  posts  in  their 
rear,  which  were  more  feebly  or  less  carefully  guard- 
ed ;  and  with  incredible  diligence,  but  by  a  dill'cr- 
cnt  road,  returned  towards  the  mountains  of  Italy.' 
Aurelian,  who  considered  the  war  as  totally  extin- 
guished, received  the  mortifying  intelligence  of  the 
escape  of  the  Alemanni,  and  of  tlic  ravage  which 
they  already  committed  in  the  territory  of  Milan. 
The  legions  were  commanded  to  follow,  with  as 
much  expedition  as  those  heavy  bodies  were  capa- 
ble of  exerting,  the  rapid  (light  of  an  enemy,  whose 
infantry  and  cavalry  moved  with  almost  equal  swift- 
ness. A  few  days  afterwards  the  emperor  himself 
marched  to  the  relief  of  Italy,  at  the  head  of  a  chosen 
body  of  auxiliaries,  (among  whom  were  the  liostagcs 
and  cavalry  of  the  Vandals,)  and  of  all  the  pra-to- 
rian  guards  who  had  served  in  the  wars  on  the 
Danube.'' 

As  the  light  troops  of  the  Alemanni   j„j  „„tiast 
had  spread  themselves  from  the  Alps    vaiKjuishcd  by 

'^  Aurelian. 

to  the  Apennine,  the  inces.sant  vigi- 
lance of  Aurelian  and  his  ollicers  was  exercised  in 
the  discovery,  the  attack,  and  the  pursuit  of  the 
numerous  detachments.  Notwithstanding  this  de- 
sultory war,  three  considerable  battles  are  mentioned, 
in  which  the  principal  force  of  both  armies  was 
obstinately  eugaged.i  The  success  was  various. 
In  the  first,  fought  near  Placentia,  the  Romans  re- 
ceived so  severe  a  blow,  that,  according  to  the  ex- 
pression of  a  writer  extremely  partial  to  Aurelian, 
the  immediate  dis.solution  of  the  empire  was  apiirc- 
liendcd."  The  crafty  barbarians,  who  had  lined 
the  woods,  suddenly  attacked  the  legions  in  the 
dusk  of  the  evening,  and,  it  is  most  probable,  after 
the  fatigue  and  di.sordcr  of  a  long  march.  The  fury 
of  their  charge  was  irresistible  ;  but  at  length,  after 
a  dreadful  slaughter,  the  patient  firmness  of  the 
emperor  rallied  his  troops,  and  restored,  in  some 
degree,  the  honour  of  his  arms.  The  second  battle 
was  fought  near  Fano  in  Umbria ;  ou  tlie  spot 
which,  live  hundred  years  before,  liad  been  fatal  to 
the  brother  of  Hannibal."  Thus  far  the  successful 
Germans  had  advanced  along  the  /Emilian  and  Fla- 

li  Dexippus  {lives  them  asubtle  and  prolix  oration,  worthy  of  a  Gre- 
cian sophist.  i  Hist.  August,  p.  216. 

k   llexippus,  p.  12.  1  Victor  Junior  III  Aurelian. 

tn  Voplscus  in  Ilist.  August,  p.  216. 

II  The  little  river,  or  rather  torrent,  of  Melanriis  near  Fano  has  been 
immortalized,  by  6ndiujr  such  an  l1i^torian  as  Livy,  ami  such  a  poet  as 
llonice. 
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niinian  way,  with  a  design  of  sacking  the  defence- 
less mistress  of  the  world.  But  Aurelian,  who, 
w  atchful  lor  the  safety  of  Rome,  still  hung  on  their 
rear,  found  in  this  place  the  decisive  moment  of 
giving  them  a  total  and  irretrievable  defeat."  The 
flying  remnant  of  their  host  was  exterminated  in  a 
tliird  and  last  battle  near  Pavia  ;  and  Italy  was  de- 
livered from  the  inroads  of  the  Alemanni. 
Superstitinus  Fear  has  been  the  originaL  parent  of 
ceremonies,  superstition,  and  every  new  calamity 
urges  trembling  mortals  to  deprecate  the  wrath  of 
their  invisible  enemies.  Though  the  best  hope  of 
the  republic  was  in  the  valour  and  conduct  of  Au- 
relian, yet  such  was  the  public  consternation,  when 
the  barbarians  were  hourly  expected  at  the  gates  of 
Rome,  that  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  the  Sibylline 
books  were  consulted.  Even  the  emperor  himself, 
from  a  motive  either  of  religion  or  of  policy,  recom- 
mended this  salutary  measure,  chided  the  tardiness 
of  the  senate,P  and  ofl'ered  to  supply  whatever  ex- 
pense, whatever  animals,  whatever  captives  of  any 
nation,  the  gods  should  require.  Notwithstanding 
this  liberal  offer,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  human 
victims  expiated  with  their  blood  the  sins  of  the 
A.  D.  271.  Roman  people.  The  Sibylline  books 
JaD.  II.  enjoined  ceremonies  of  a  more  liarm- 
less  nature,  processions  of  priests  in  white  robes 
attended  by  a  chorus  of  youths  and  virgins  ;  lustra- 
tions of  the  city  and  adj  acent  country ;  and  sacrifices, 
whose  powerful  influence  disabled  the  barbarians 
from  passing  the  mystic  ground  on  which  they  had 
been  celebrated.  However  puerile  in  themselves, 
these  superstitious  arts  were  subservient  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  war ;  and  if,  in  the  decisive  battle  of 
Fano,  the  Alemanni  fancied  they  saw  an  army  of 
spectres  combating  on  the  side  of  Aurelian,  he  re- 
ceived a  real  and  effectual  aid  from  this  imaginary 
reinforcement.! 
Portificaiions  of  But  whatever  confidence  might  be 
Rome.  placed  in  ideal  ramparts,  the  experi- 
ence of  the  past,  and  the  dread  of  the  future,  in- 
duced the  Romans  to  construct  fortifications  of  a 
grosser  and  more  substantial  kind.  The  seven  hills 
of  Rome  had  been  surrounded,  by  the  successors  of 
Romulus,  with  an  ancient  wall  of  more  than  thiiteen 
miles.'  The  vast  enclosure  may  seem  dispropor- 
tioned  to  the  strength  and  numbers  of  the  infant 
state.  But  it  was  necessary  to  secure  an  ample  ex- 
tent of  pasture  and  arable  land,  against  the  frequent 

o  It  i.s  reconleil  by  an  inscription  found  at  Pezaro.  See  Gruter. 
cclxxvi.  3. 

p  One  should  imagrine,  he  said,  that  you  were  assembled  in  a  Chris- 
tian rhureh,  not  in  the  temple  of  all  the  gods. 

q  Vopisciisin  Hist.  August,  p.  215,216.  givcsa  long  account  of  these 
ceremonies,  from  the  registers  of  the  senate. 

r  Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  iii.  5.  To  confirm  our  idea,  we  may  observe, 
that  for  a  long  time  Mount  Ca^lius  wa.s  a  grove  of  oaks,  and  Mount 
Viminal  was  overrun  with  osiers  ;  that,  in  the  fourth  century,  the  Aven- 
tine  wa.s  a  vacant  and  solitary  retirement ;  that,  till  the  time  of  Au;^us- 
tus,  the  Es(|uiline  w.asan  unwholesome  bnrying-ground  ;  and  that  the 
numerous  inequalities,  remarked  by  the  ancients  in  the  Oniriual,  sulli. 
ciently  jirove  that  it  was  not  covered  with  buildings.  Of  the  seven 
biil.s-,  ihe  f'apitoliiie  and  Palatine  oidy,  with  the  adjacent  valleys,  were 
the  primitive  habitation  of  the  Uoman  people,  Itut  this  subject  would 
requirea  dissertation. 

a  Expatiantia  tecta  multa.s  addidcrcurbes,  is  the  expression  of  l*liiiy. 

t  Hist.  August,  p.  222.  liolli  Lipsius  and  Isaac  Vussius  have  eagerly 
embraced  this  measure. 


and  sudden  incursions  of  the  tribes  of  Latium,  the 
perpetual  enemies  of  the  republic.  With  the  pro- 
gress of  Roman  greatness,  the  city  and  its  inhabi- 
tants gradually  increased,  filled  up  tlie  vacant  space, 
pierced  through  the  useless  walls,  covered  the  field 
uf  Mnrs,  and,  on  every  side,  followed  the  public 
highways  in  long  and  beautiful  suburbs.'  The  ex- 
tent of  the  new  walls,  erected  by  Aurelian,  and 
finished  in  the  reign  of  Probus,  was  magnified  by 
popular  estimation  to  near  fifty,'  but  is  reduced  by 
accurate  measurement  to  about  twenty-one,  miles." 
It  was  a  great  but  melancholy  labour,  since  the  de- 
fence of  the  capital  betrayed  the  decline  of  the 
monarchy.  The  Romans  of  a  more  prosperous  age, 
who  trusted  to  the  anns  of  the  legions  the  safety 
of  the  frontier  camps,"  were  very  far  from  entertain- 
ing a  suspicion,  that  it  would  ever  become  neces- 
sary to  fortify  the  seat  of  empire  against  the  inroads 
of  the  barbarians.^ 

The  victory  of  Claudius   over  the 

-^      ,  /.     1  ,.  Aurelian   sup- 

Goths,  and  the  success  of  Aurelian  pres.ses  the  two 
against  the  Alemanni,  had  already  re-  "'™''i'"'- 
stored  to  the  arms  of  Rome  their  ancient  superiority 
over  the  barbarous  nations  of  the  north.  To  chastise 
domestic  tyrants,  and  to  reunite  the  dismembered 
parts  of  the  empire,  was  a  task  reserved  for  the 
.second  of  those  warlike  emperors.  Though  he  was 
acknowledged  by  the  senate  and  people,  the  frontiers 
of  Italy,  Africa,  Illyricum,  and  Thrace,  confined  the 
limits  of  his  reign.  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain,  Egypt, 
Syria,  and  Asia  Minor,  were  still  possessed  by  two 
rebels  who  alone,  out  of  so  numerous  a  list,  had 
hitherto  escaped  the  dangers  of  their  situation ;  and 
to  complete  the  ignominy  of  Rome,  these  rival 
thrones  had  been  usurped  by  women. 

A  rapid  succession  of  monarchs  Succession  of 
had  arisen  and  fallen  in  the  provinces  "^"'I'ersin  Gaul, 
of  Gaul.  The  rigid  virtues  of  Posthumus  served 
only  to  hasten  his  destruction.  After  suppressing  a 
competitor,  who  had  assumed  the  purple  at  Mentz, 
he  refused  to  gratify  his  troops  with  the  plunder  of 
the  rebellious  city  ;  and,  in  the  seventh  year  of  his 
reign,  became  the  victim  of  their  disappointed  ava- 
rice." The  death  of  Victorinus,  his  friend  and 
associate,  was  occasioned  by  a  less  worthy  cause. 
The  shining  accomplishments*  of  that  prince  were 
stained  by  a  licentious  passion,  which  he  indulged 
in  acts  of  violence,  witli  too  little  regard  to  the  laws 
of  society,  or  even  to  those  of  love.''     He  was  slain 


u  See  Nardini,  Uoma  Antica,  I.  i.  c.  8. 

X  Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  2.!. 

y  For  Aureliau's  walls,  see  Vopiscus  in  Hist.  August,  p.  21 G.  222. 
Zosiiuus,  1.  i.  p.  43.  Eutropius,  ix.  15.  Aurel.  Victor  in  Au- 
relian. Victor  Junior  in  Aurelian.  Euseb.  Hierouym.  et.  Idatius  in 
Chronic. 

■/,  His  competitor  was  I.,oIlianus,  or  .Xlianns,  if,  indeed,  these  names 
mean  the  same  person.    See  Tillemont,  torn.  iii.  p.  1 177. 

a  The  character  of  this  prince  by  Julius  Aterianus  (ap.  Hist,  .\ugusl. 
p.  187.)  is  worth  transcribing,  as  it  seems  fair  and  impartial.  Victorino 
(jui  post  Junium  Posthumuiu  fJallias  rexit  nemincm  existimo  pni-fer- 
endum ;  nou  in  virtute  Tr.ajaimni ;  nou  Antoniuum  in  dementia  ; 
non  in  gravitate  Mervam;  non  in  gubernando  lerario  Vespasiantim : 
tiou  in  censura  totius  vita"  ae  severitate  militari  Pertinacem  vel  Se- 
veriuu.  Sed  omnia  h:ve  libido  et  cupiditas  voluptatis  muUeraria- 
sic  perdidit,  ut  nemo  audcat  virtutes  ejus  in  literas  mittercquem  constat 
uinnium  judicio  meruis,se  miniri. 

h  He  ravished  the  wife  of  Attitiauus,  an  actuary^  or  army  agent  Hist. 
Aufrust.  p.  1S6.    Aurel.  \  ictor  in  Aurelian. 
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at  Coloffiic,  by  a  conspiracy  of  jealous  husbands, 
whose  revenge  would  have  appeared  more  justifiable, 
had  they  spared  the  innocence  of  his  son.  After  the 
murder  of  so  many  valiant  princes,  it  is  somewhat 
remarkable,  that  a  female  for  a  longtime  controlled 
the  lierce  le-tions  of  Gaul,  and  still  more  singular, 
that  she  was  the  mother  of  the  unfortunate  Victo- 
rinus.  The  arts  and  treasures  of  Victoria  enabled 
her  sucecssively  to  place  Marius  and  Tetricus  on 
the  throne,  and  to  reign  with  a  manly  vigour  under 
the  name  of  those  dependent  emperors.  Money  of 
copper,  of  silver,  and  of  gold,  was  coined  in  her 
name ;  she  assumed  the  titles  of  Augusta  and 
Mother  of  the  Camps :  her  power  ended  only  with 
her  life ;  but  her  life  was  perhaps  shortened  by  the 
ingratitude  of  Tetricus.' 

When,  at  the  instigation  of  bis  am- 

Tlic  rei:;n  and  .   .  m        . 

iiefeat  of  Tetri.  bitious  patroncss,  Tetricus  assumed 
"''■  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  he  was  governor 

of  (he  peaceful  province  of  Aquitaine,  an  employ- 
ment suited  to  his  character  and  education.  He 
reigned  four  or  live  years  over  Gaul,  Spain,  and 
Britain,  the  slave  and  sovereign  of  a  licentious 
army,  whom  he  dreaded,  and  by  \i  horn  he  was  de- 
spised. The  valour  and  fortune  of  Aurelian  at 
length  opened  the  prospect  of  a  deliverance.  He 
ventured  to  disclose  his  melancholy  situation,  and 
A.D.271.  conjured  the  emperor  to  hasten  to  the 
Summer,  relief  of  his  Unhappy  rival.  Had  this 
secret  correspondence  reached  the  cars  of  the  sol- 
diers, it  would  most  probably  have  cost  Tetricus  his 
life;  nor  could  he  resign  the  sceptre  of  the  west, 
without  committing  an  act  of  treason  against  him- 
self. He  afl'ectcd  the  appearances  of  a  civil  war, 
led  his  forces  into  the  field  against  Aurelian,  posted 
them  in  the  most  advantageous  manner,  betiayed 
his  own  counsels  to  the  enemy,  and  with  a  few 
chosen  friends  deserted  in  the  beginning  of  the 
action.  The  rebel  legions,  though  disordered  and 
dismayed  by  the  unexpected  treachery  of  their  chief, 
defended  themselves  with  desperate  valour,  till  tliey 
were  cut  in  pieces  almost  to  a  man,  in  this  bloody 
and  memorable  battle,  which  was  fought  near  Cha- 
lons in  Champagne.''  The  retreat  of  the  irregular 
auxiliaries,  Franks  and  Batavians,'  whom  the  con- 
queror soon  compelled  or  persuaded  to  repass  the 
Rhine,  restored  the  general  tranquillity,  and  the 
power  of  Aurelian  was  acknowledged  from  the  wall 
of  Antoninus  to  the  columns  of  Hercules. 

As  early  as  the  reign  of  Claudius,  tlie  city  of  Au- 
tun,  alone  and  unassisted,  had  ventured  to  declare 
against  the  legions  of  Gaul.  After  a  siege  of  seven 
months,  they  stormed  and  plundered  that  unfortu- 
nate city,  already  wasted  by  famine.'  Lyons,  on  the 
contrary,  had  resisted  with  obstinate   disafl'ection 

t  Pollin  .-issigns  licr  an  ai  tide  among  tlic  thirty  tyrants.  Hist.    Au. 

s;u»t.  p.  aoo. 

el  Pollio  in  Hist.  An;.;ust.  p.  19G.  Vopisrus  in  Hist.  August,  p.  220. 
Tlic  two  Victors,  in  the  lives  of  Gallienns  and  Aurelian.  Enlrop.  ix.  13. 
EiLseb.  in  Cliron.  Of  .all  these  writers,  only  the  two  last  (hut  with 
strong  prohahility)  place  the  fall  of  Tetricus  heforp  that  of  Zenobia. 
IM.  dr  liosi!  {in  Ihe  Academy  of  Tnscriptinfis,  torn.  XXX.)  docs  not  wish, 
and  Tillcmont  (torn.  iii.  p.  1 180.)  does  nol  ilare,  to  follow  them.  1  have 
been  fairer  than  the  one,  and  bolder  than  the  other. 

V    Victor  Junior    in  Aurelian.      Euruenius  rocotions  Batavica; 


the  arms  of  Aurelian.  We  reati  of  the  punishment 
of  Lyons,f  but  there  is  not  any  mention  of  the  re- 
wards of  Autun.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  policy  of 
civil  war:  severely  to  remember  injuries,  and  to 
forget  the  most  important  services.  Revenge  ispro- 
(itable,  gratitude  is  expensive. 

Aurelian  liad  no  sooner  secured  the  ^  j,  ^^ 
person  and  provinces  of  Tetricus,  than  CliaraeterofZc- 
he  turned  his  arms  against  Zenobia, 
the  celebrated  queen  of  Palmyra  and  the  east. 
Modern  Europe  has  produced  several  illustrious 
women  who  have  sustained  with  glory  the  weight  of 
empire  ;  nor  is  our  own  age  destitute  of  such  dis- 
tinguished cliaraeters.  But  if  we  except  the  doubt- 
ful achicvenients  of  Semiramis,  Zenobia  is  perhaps 
the  only  female  who.se  superior  genius  broke  through 
the  servile  indolence  imposed  on  her  sex  by  the  cli- 
mate and  manners  of  Asia.''  She  claimed  her 
descent  from  the  Macedonian  kings  of  Egypt, 
equalled  in  beauty  her  ancestor  Cleopatra,  and  far 
surpassed  that  princess  in  chastity'  and  valour. 
Zenobia  was  esteemed  the  most  lovely  her  beauty  and 
as  vvell  as  the  most  heroic  of  her  sex.  farnnigj 
She  was  of  a  dark  complexion  (for,  in  speaking  of  a 
lady,  these  trilles  become  important.)  Her  teeth 
were  of  a  pearly  whiteness,  and  her  large  black 
eyes  sparkled  with  uncommon  (ire,  tempered  by  the 
most  attractive  sweetness.  Her  voice  was  strong 
and  harmonious.  Her  manly  understanding  was 
strengthened  and  adorned  by  study.  She  was  not 
ignorant  of  the  Latin  tongue,  but  pos.sessed  in  equal 
perfection  the  Greek,  the  Syriac,  and  the  Egyptian 
languages.  She  had  drawn  up  for  her  own  use  an 
epitome  of  oriental  history,  and  familiarly  com- 
pared the  beauties  of  Homer  and  Plato  under  the 
tuition  of  the  sublime  Longinus. 

This  accomplished  woman  gave  her 

her  valour. 

hand  to  Odcnathus,  who,  from  a  pri- 
vate station,  raised  himself  to  the  dominion  of  the 
East.  She  soon  became  the  friend  and  companion 
of  a  hero.  In  the  intervals  of  war,  Odenathus  pas- 
sionately deliglited  in  the  exercise  of  hunting;  he 
pursued  with  ardour  the  wild  beasts  of  the  desert, 
lions,  panthers,  and  bears ;  and  the  ardour  of  Ze- 
nobia in  that  dangerous  amusement  was  not  inferior 
to  his  own.  She  had  inured  her  constitution  to 
fatigue,  disdained  the  use  of  a  covered  carriage, 
generally  appeared  on  horseback  in  a  military  habit, 
and  sometimes  marched  several  miles  on  foot  at  the 
head  of  the  troops.  The  success  of  Odenathus  w  as 
in  a  great  measure  ascribed  to  her  incomparable 
prudence  and  fortitude.  Their  splendid  victories 
over  the  great  king,  whom  they  twice  pursued  as  far 
as  the  gates  of  Ctcsiphon,  laid  the  foundations  of 
their  united  fame  and  power.      The  armies  which 

.some  critics,  without  any  reason,  would  fain  alter  the  word  to  Ba- 
naudicic.  <  Euracn.  in  Vet.  I'auegyr.  iv.  8. 

(T  Vopiscus  in  Hist.  August,  p.  246.  Auluti  was  not  restored  till  the 
reign  of  Diocletian.     See  Eumenius  de  re.stanraiulis  scholis. 

h  Almost  every  thing  that  is  said  of  the  manners  of  Odenathus  and 
Zenobia,  is  taken  from  their  lives  in  Ihe  Augustan  History,  by  Tre. 
bellius  Pollio,  see  p.  192,  198. 

i  She  never  admitted  her  husband's  embraces  hut  for  ihe  sake  of 
poslerity.  If  her  hopes  were  baffled,  in  tlie  ensuing  vionth  slie  reite. 
I   rated  the  experinicDt, 


CHAP.  XI. 

they  commanded,  and  the  provinces  which  they  had 
saved,  acknowledged  not  any  other  sovereigns  than 
their  invincible  chiefs.  The  senate  and  people  of 
Kome  revered  a  stranger  who  had  avenged  their 
captive  emperor,  and  even  the  insensible  son  of 
Valerian  accepted  Odenathus  for  his  legitimate 
colleague. 
_.  Aftera  successful  expedition  against 

She  reveofres  ^ 

her  husband  s      the   Gothic   plunderers   of  Asia,   the 
'^    '  Palmyrenian  prince  returned   to  the 

city  of  Emesa  in  Syria.  Invincible  in  war,  he  was 
there  cut  off  by  domestic  treason,  and  his  favourite 
amusement  of  hunting  was  the  cause,  or  at  least  the 
occasion,  of  his  death.''  His  nephew,  Maeonius, 
presumed  to  dart  his  javelin  before  that  of  his  uncle ; 
and  though  admonished  of  his  error,  repeated  the 
same  insolence.  As  a  monarch,  and  as  a  sportsman, 
Odenathus  was  provoked,  took  away  his  horse,  a 
mark  of  ignominy  among  the  barbarians,  and  chas- 
tised the  rash  jouth  by  a  short  confinement.  The 
offence  was  soon  forgot,  but  the  punishment  was 
remembered;  and  Ma>onius,  with  a  few  daring  as- 
sociates, assassinated  his  uncle  in  the  midst  of  a 
great  entertainment.  Herod,  the  son  of  Odenathus, 
though  not  of  Zenobia,  a  young  man  of  a  soft  and 
effeminate  temper,'  was  killed  with  his  father.  But 
M<ronius  obtained  only  the  pleasure  of  revenge  by 
this  bloody  deed.  He  had  scarcely  time  to  assume 
the  title  of  Augustus,  before  he  was  sacrificed  by 
Zenobia  to  the  memory  of  her  husband."" 
J  With   the   assistance   of    his    most 

and  reiffns  over 

the  East  and  faithful  friends,  she  immediately  filled 
Esvpt. 

the  vacant  throne,  and  governed  with 

manly  counsels  Palmyra,  Syria,  and  the  East, 
above  five  years.  By  the  death  of  Odenathus,  that 
authority  was  at  an  end  which  the  senate  had 
granted  him  only  as  a  personal  distinction  ;  but  his 
martial  widow,  disdaining  both  the  senate  and  Gal- 
lienus,  obliged  one  of  the  Roman  generals,  who  was 
sent  against  her,  to  retreat  into  Europe,  with  the 
loss  of  his  army  and  his  reputation."  Instead  of 
the  little  passions  which  so  frequently  perplex  a 
female  reign,  the  steady  administration  of  Zenobia 
was  guided  by  the  most  judicious  maxims  of  policy. 
If  it  was  expedient  to  pardon,  she  could  calm  her 
resentment ;  if  it  was  necessary  to  punish,  she 
could  impose  silence  on  the  voice  of  pity.  Her 
strict  economy  was  accused  of  avarice ;  yet  on 
every  proper  occasion  she  appeared  magnificent 
and  liberal.  The  neighbouring  states  of  Arabia, 
Armenia,  and  Persia,  dreaded  her  enmity,  and 
solicited  her  alliance.  To  the  dominions  of  Ode- 
nathus, which  extended  from  the  Euphrates  to  the 

k  Hist.  August,  p.  192,  193.  Zosinius,  1.  i.  p.  36.  Zonaras,  1.  xii.  p. 
633.  The  last  is  clear  and  probable,  the  olhersconfiised  and  iucunsisteiit. 
The  text  of  Syncellus.  if  not  corrupt,  is  absolute  nonsense. 

1  Odenathus  and  Zenobia  often  sent  hire,  from  tlie  spoils  of  llie 
enemy,  presents  of  gems  and  toys,  which  lie  received  with  infinite 
delight. 

m  Some  very  unjust  suspicions  have  been  cast  on  Zenobia,  as  if  she 
was  acccss;iry  to  her  hniiband's  death. 

n  Hisl.  Ausust.  p.  180.  181. 

o  See  in  Hisl.  .\ugnst.  p.  198.  Anrelian's  testimony  to  her  merit ; 
and  for  the  conquest  of  E^ypl,  /osimux.  I.  i.  p.  .10,  -10. 

p  Tilnolaus,  Herennianus,  and  Vabatlathus.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
"two  former  were  already  dead  before  the  war.    Oa  the  last,  Aurelian 
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frontiers  of  Bithynia,  his  widow  added  the  inherit- 
ance of  her  ancestors,  the  populous  and  fertile 
kingdom  of  Egypt.  The  emperor  Claudius  acknow- 
ledged her  merit,  and  was  content,  that,  while  he 
pursued  the  Gothic  war,  she  should  assert  the 
dignity  of  the  empire  in  the  east,"  The  conduct, 
however,  of  Zenobia  was  attended  with  some  am- 
biguity ;  nor  is  it  unlikely  that  she  had  conceived 
the  design  of  erecting  an  independent  and  hostile 
monarchy.  She  blended  with  the  popular  manners 
of  Roman  princes  the  stately  pomp  of  the  courts 
of  Asia,  and  exacted  from  her  subjects  the  same 
adoration  that  was  paid  to  the  successors  of  Cyrus. 
She  bestowed  on  her  three  sons?  a  Latin  education, 
and  often  showed  them  to  the  troops  adorned  with 
the  imperial  purple.  For  herself  she  reserved  the 
diadem,  with  the  splendid  but  doubtful  title  of 
Queen  of  the  East. 
When   Aurelian    passed   over  into   „,  ,.,, 

'^  The  expedition 

Asia,  against  an  adversary  whose  sex     of  Aurelian, 

*  .  AD  272 

alone  could -render  her  an  object  of 
contempt,  his  presence  restored  obedience  to  the 
province  of  Bithynia,  already  shaken  by  the  arms 
and  intrigues  of  Zenobia.'  Advancing  at  the  head 
of  his  legions,  he  accepted  the  submission  of  Ancy- 
ra,  and  was  admitted  into  Tyana,  after  an  obstinate 
siege,  by  the  help  of  a  perfidious  citizen.  The 
generous  though  fierce  temper  of  Aurelian  aban- 
doned the  traitor  to  the  rage  of  the  soldiers  :  a 
superstitious  reverence  induced  him  to  treat  with 
lenity  the  countrymen  of  ApoUouius  the  philoso- 
pher.' Antioch  was  deserted  on  his  approach,  till 
the  emperor,  by  his  salutary  edicts,  recalled  the 
fugitives,  and  granted  a  general  pardon  to  all  who, 
from  necessity  rather  than  choice,  had  been  engaged 
in  the  service  of  the  Palmyrenian  queen.  The  un- 
expected mildness  of  such  a  conduct  reconciled  the 
minds  of  the  Syrians,  and,  as  far  as  the  gates  of 
Emesa,  the  wishes  of  the  people  seconded  the  ter- 
ror of  his  arms.' 

Zenobia  would  have  ill  deserved  her  .pi,^  emperorde- 
reputation,  had  she  indolentlv  permit-  '•'■'"^  "«  Halmy- 

^  ^    ^  remans    in     the 

ted  the  emperor  of  the  west  to   ap-  battles  of   An. 

,        .^,  .  ,  ,       ,       .,  f,  ,  tioch and  Emesa. 

proach  within  an  hundred  miles  of  her 
capital.  The  fate  of  the  east  was  decided  in  two 
great  battles  ;  so  similar  in  almost  every  circum- 
stance, that  we  can  scarcely  distinguish  them  from 
each  other,  except  by  observing  that  the  first  was 
fought  near  Antioch,'  and  the  second  near  Kmesa." 
In  both,  the  queen  of  Palmyra  animated  llie  armies 
by  her  presence,  and  devolved  the  execution  of  her 
orders  on  Zabdas,  who  had  already  signalized  his 
military  talents  by  the  conquest  of  Egypt.     The 

bestowed  a  small  province  of  Armenia,  with  the  title  of  king ;  several 
of  Ills  medals  are  still  extant.    SeeTiltemont,  torn.  iii.  p.  1190. 

^  Z'tsimils,  1.  i.  11.  44. 

r  ^'opisclls  (in  Hist.  Auirust.  p.  217.)  Rives  us  an  authentic  letter,  and 
a  doubtful  vision,  of  Aurelian.  ApoUouins  of  Tyana  was  Imrn  atwut 
the  -same  time  as  .lesus  Christ.  His  life  (thai  of  the  former)  is  related 
in  so  fabulous  a  manner  by  his  disciples,  that  we  arc  at  a  loss  to  discover 
whether  he  was  a  sajie,  an  impostor,  or  a  f.iuatic. 

s  Zosimus,  1.  i.  p  4(». 

t  At  a  place  called  Imma?.  Eiitropius,  Sextus,  Rufii.s  and  Jerome, 
iliention  iiidv  this  lirst  battle. 

u  Vopiscu'.s,  iu  Hist.  August,  p.  217.  mentions  only  the  second. 
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numerous  forces  of  Zcnohia  consisted  for  the  most 
part  of  lisrlit  arelicrs,  and  of  lu-avy  cavalry  clothed 
in  complete  steel.  The  .Moorish  and  lllyrian  horse 
of  Aurelian  were  unable  to  sustain  the  ponderous 
charjfc  of  their  antagonists.  They  lied  in  real  or 
all'ected  disorder,  engaged  the  Palrayrenians  in  a 
laborious  pursuit,  harassed  them  by  a  desultory 
comb.it,  and  at  length  discoralited  this  impenetrable 
but  unwieldy  body  of  cavalry.  The  light  infantry, 
in  the  mean  time,  when  they  had  exhausted  their 
quivers,  remaining  without  protection  against  a 
closer  onset,  exposed  their  naked  sides  to  the  swords 
of  the  legions.  Aurelian  bad  chosen  these  veteran 
troops,  who  were  usually  stationed  on  the  Upper 
Danube,  and  whose  valour  had  been  severely  tried 
in  the  Alemannic  war."^  After  the  defeat  of  Emcsa, 
Zenobia  found  it  impossible  to  collect  a  third  army. 
As  far  as  the  frontier  of  Egypt,  the  nations  subject 
to  her  empire  had  joined  the  standard  of  the  con- 
queror, who  detached  i'robus,  the  bravest  of  his 
generals,  to  possess  himself  of  the  Egyptian  pro- 
vinces. Palmyra  was  the  last  resource  of  the 
widow  of  Odenathus.  She  retired  within  the  walls 
of  her  capital,  made  every  preparation  for  a  vigor- 
ous resistance,  and  declared,  with  the  intrepidity  of 
a  heroine,  that  the  last  moment  of  her  reign  and  of 
her  life  should  be  the  same. 
The  stale  of  Amid  the  barren  deserts  of  Arabia,  a 

Palmyra.  f(.,y  cultivated  spots  rise  like  islands 
out  of  the  sandy  ocean.  Even  the  name  of  Tadmor, 
or  Palmyra,  by  its  signification  in  the  Syriac  as 
well  as  in  the  Latin  language,  denoted  the  multi- 
tude of  palm  trees  whicli  afforded  shade  and  verdure 
to  that  temperate  region.  The  air  was  pure,  and 
the  soil,  watered  by  some  invaluable  springs,  was 
capable  of  producing  fruit  as  well  as  corn.  A  place 
possessed  of  such  singular  advantages,  and  situated 
at  a  convenient  distance''  between  the  Gulf  of 
Persia  and  the  Mediterranean,  was  soon  fre(iuented 
by  the  caravans  which  conveyed  to  the  nations  of 
Europe  a  considerable  part  of  the  rich  commodities 
of  India.  Palmyra  insensibly  increased  into  an 
opulent  and  independent  city,  and  connecting  the 
IJonian  and  the  Parthian  monarchies  by  the  mutual 
benelits  of  commerce,  was  suffered  to  observe  an 
humble  neutrality,  till  at  length,  after  the  victories 
of  Trajan,  the  little  republic  sunk  into  the  bosom  of 
Kome,  and  nourished  more  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  in  the  subordinate  though  honourable 
rank  of  a  colony.  It  was  during  that  peaceful 
period,  if  we  may  judge  from  a  few  remaining  in- 
scriptions, that  the  wealthy  Palmyrenians  construct- 
ed those  temples,  palaces,  and  porticos  of  Grecian 
architecture,  whose  ruins,  scattered  over  an  extent 
of  several  miles,  have  deserved  the  curiosity  of  our 

I  Zosimus.  1.  i.  p.  41—48.  His  account  of  the  two  battles  U  clear 
and  circiimttaritial. 

y  It  was  five  hundred  and  thirty.sevcn  miles  from  .Seleueia,  and  two 
hlindre<i  and  three  from  the  nearest  enast  of  Syria,  according;  to  the 
reekoninc  of  Pljny.  who,  in  a  few  words,  (Hist.  Natur.  v.  21.)  gives  an 
excellent  di-scrijition  of  Palmyra. 

I  Some  En(;liKh  travellers  from  Aleppo  dixcovered  the  ruins  of 
P.ilmyra,  about  the  cnA  of  the  last  cenUiry.  Our  curiosity  has  since 
been  gratified  in  a  more  splendid   nianuer  by  Mes.sicurs  Wood  and 


travellers.  The  elevation  of  Odenathus  antl  Zenobia 
appeared  to  reflect  new  splendour  on  their  country, 
and  Palmyra,  for  a  while,  stood  forth  the  rival  of 
Koiiu-  :  but  the  competition  was  fatal,  and  ages  of 
prosperity  were  sacriliced  to  a  moment  of  glory.' 

In  his  march  over  the  sandy  desert  |,  j^  besieged  by 
between  Euiesaand  Palmyra,  the  em-  -Aurelian; 
peror  Aurelian  was  perpetually  harassed  by  the 
Arabs  ;  nor  could  he  always  defend  his  army,  and 
especially  his  baggage,  from  tho.se  Hying  troops  of 
active  and  daring  robbers,  who  watched  the  moment 
of  surpri.se,  and  eluded  the  slow  pursuit  of  the 
legions.  The  siege  of  Palmyra  was  an  object  far 
more  dillicult  and  iiiiportanl,  and  the  emperor,  w  ho 
with  incessant  vigour  pressed  the  attacks  in  person, 
was  himself  wounded  with  a  dart.  "  The  Roman 
people,"  says  Aurelian,  in  an  original  letter,  "  speak 
with  contempt  of  the  war  which  I  am  waging 
against  a  woman.  They  arc  ignorant  both  of  the 
character  anil  of  the  power  of  /cnobia.  It  is  im- 
possible to  enumerate  her  warlike  preparations,  of 
stones,  of  arrows,  and  of  every  species  of  missile 
weapons.  Every  part  of  the  walls  is  provided  w  ith 
two  or  three  halista,  and  artificial  fires  are  thrown 
from  her  military  engines.  The  fear  of  punishment 
has  armed  her  \\\\.\\  a  desperate  courage.  Yet  still 
I  trust  in  the  protecting  deities  of  Rome,  who  have 
hitherto  been  favourable  to  all  my  undertakings."* 
Doubtful,  however,  of  the  protection  of  the  gods, 
and  of  the  event  of  the  siege,  Aurelian  judged  it 
more  prudent  to  offer  terms  of  an  advantageous 
capitulation;  to  the  queen,  a  splendid  retreat;  to 
the  citizens,  their  ancient  privileges.  His  propo- 
sals were  ob.stinately  rejected,  and  the  refusal  was 
accompanied  with  insult. 
The  firmness  of  Zenobia  was  sup-   ,    ,^ 

who  becomes 

ported  by  the  hope,  that  in  a  very  short  master  of  Zenobia 

...  r      "■  II  I  .1       TV  and  of  the  citv. 

time  famine  would  compel  the  Koman 
army  to  repass  the  desert  ;  and  by  the  reasonable 
expectation  that  the  kings  of  the  East,  and  par- 
ticularly tlie  Persian  monarch,  would  arm  in  the 
defence  of  their  most  natural  ally.  But  fortune  and 
the  perseverance  of  .\uielian  overcame  every  ob- 
stacle. The  death  of  Sapor,  which  happened  about 
this  time,''  distracted  the  councils  of  Persia,  and  the 
inconsiderable  succours  that  attempted  to  relieve 
Palmyra,  were  easily  intercepted  cither  by  the  arms 
or  the  liberality  of  the  emperor.  From  every  part 
of  Syria,  a  regular  suecession  of  convoys  safely 
arrived  in  the  camp,  which  was  increased  by  the 
return  of  Prolius  with  his  victorious  troops  from  the 
con(|uest  of  Egypt.  It  was  then  that  Zenol>ia  re- 
solved to  fly.  She  mounted  the  fleetest  of  her 
droiiiedarics,'  and  had  already  reached  the  banks  of 
the  Euphrates,  about  sixty  miles  from  Palmyra, 

Dawkins.  For  the  history  of  Palmyra,  we  may  consult  the  masterly 
dissertation  of  Dr.  Halley  in  the  Pliilosophiral  Transactions  ;  Low. 
thorp's  Abridgment,  vol.  lii.  p.  51ft. 

H  Vopisciis  in  Hist.  August,  p.  216. 

b  From  a  very  doubtful  chronology  I  have  endeavoured  to  extract 
the  most  probable  date. 

c  lli't  Au'4ust.  p.  218.  Zosimus,  1.  i.  p.  .W.  Though  the  camel  is 
a  heavy  be.ist  of  burthen,  the  dromedary,  who  is  either  of  the  same  or 
of  a  kindred  specie.s,  is  used  by  the  natives  of  Asia  and  Africa,  on  all 
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when  she  was  overtaken  by  the  pursuit  of  Aurelian's 
lisht  horse,  seized,  and  broufcht  back 

\  D  273 

a  captive  to  the  feet  of  the  emperor. 
Her  capital  soon  afterwards  surrendered,  and  was 
treated  with  unexpected  lenity.  The  arms,  horses, 
and  camels,  with  an  immense  treasure  of  gold, 
silver,  silk,  and  precious  stones,  were  all  delivered 
to  the  conqueror,  who,  leavings  only  a  garrison  of 
six  hundred  archers,  returned  to  Emcsa,  and  em- 
ployed some  time  in  the  distribution  of  rewards  and 
punishments  at  the  end  of  so  memorable  a  war, 
which  restored  to  the  obedience  of  Rome  those  pro- 
vinces that  had  renounced  their  allegiance  since  the 
captivity  of  Valerian. 
B«iia»ioiir  of  When  the  Syrian  queen  was  brought 
Zenobia.  j^^g  jjjg  presence  of  Aurelian,  he 
{.tenily  asked  her.  How  she  had  presumed  to  rise  in 
arms  against  the  emperors  of  Rome  !  The  answer  of 
Zenobia  was  a  prudent  mixture  of  respect  and 
firmness.  "  Because  I  disdained  to  consider  as 
Roman  emperors  an  Aureolus  or  aGallienus.  You 
alone  I  acknowledge  as  my  conqueror  and  my 
sovereign."''  But  as  female  fortitude  is  commonly 
artificial,  so  it  is  seldom  steady  or  consistent. 
The  courage  of  Zenobia  deserted  her  in  the  hour  of 
trial  ;  she  trembled  at  the  angry  clamours  of  the 
soldiers,  who  called  aloud  for  her  immediate  exe- 
cution, forgot  the  generous  despair  of  Cleopatra, 
which  she  had  proposed  as  her  model,  and  ignomi- 
niously  purchased  life  by  the  sacrifice  of  her  fame 
and  her  friends.  It  was  to  their  counsels,  which 
governed  the  weakness  of  her  sex,  that  she  im- 
puted the  guilt  of  her  obstinate  resistance  ;  it  was 
on  their  heads  that  she  directed  the  vengeance  of 
the  cruel  Aurelian.  The  fame  of  Longinus,  who 
was  included  among  the  numerous  and  perhaps 
innocent  victims  of  her  fear,  will  survive  that  of  the 
queen  who  betrayed,  or  the  tyrant  who  condemned, 
him.  Genius  and  learning  were  incapable  of 
moving  a  tierce  unlettered  soldier,  but  they  had 
served  to  elevate  and  harmonize  the  soul  of  Longi- 
nus. Without  uttering  a  complaint,  he  calmly 
followed  the  executioner,  pitying  his  unhappy 
mistress,  and  bestowing  comfort  on  his  afflicted 
friends.^ 

Rebellion  and  Returning  from  the  conquest  of  the 
ruin  of  Palmyra,  jjast,  Aurelian  had  already  crossed  the 
straits  which  divide  Europe  from  Asia,  when  he 
was  provoked  by  the  intelligence  that  the  Palmy- 
renians  had  massacred  the  governor  and  garrison 
which  he  had  left  among  them,  and  again  erected 
the  standard  of  revolt.  Without  a  moment's  deli- 
beration, he  once  more  turned  his  face  towards 
Syria.  Antioch  was  alarmed  by  his  rapid  approach, 
and  the  helpless  city  of  Palmyra  felt  the  irresistible 
weight  of  his  resentment.  Wc  have  a  letter  of 
Aurelian  himself,  in  which  he  acknowledges,'  that 

occasions  which  require  celerity.  The  Arabs  aAirni,  that  he  will  run 
over  as  much  t;rcuin<l  in  one  day  as  tlieir  tleetest  horses  can  ]ierform  in 
eiifht  fir  ten.    See  liult'un,  Hist'.  Natnrelle,  lorn.  xi.  p.  222.  aii<l  Shaw's 

I    Travels,  p.  IrtT.  d  I'ollio  in  Hist.  AuL-ust.  p.  199. 

•  Vnpiscns  in  Hist.  August,  p.  219.     Zosiiuus,  1.  i.  p.  51. 

;       f  Hist.  An;.-nst.  p.  2I<). 

I      ■  Stc  Vo|iiscus  in  Hist.    August,  p.  220,  242.    As  an   instance  of 


old  men,  women,  children,  and  peasants,  had  been 
involved  in  that  dreadful  execution,  wliich  should 
have  been  confined  to  armed  rebellion  ;  and  although 
his  principal  concern  seems  directed  to  tlie  re-estab- 
lishmeiit  of  a  temple  of  the  sun,  he  discovers  some 
pity  for  the  remnant  of  the  Palrayrenians,  to  whom 
he  grants  the  permission  of  rebuilding  and  inhabit- 
ing their  city.  But  it  is  easier  to  destroy  than  to 
restore.  The  seat  of  commerce,  of  arts,  and  of 
Zenobia,  gradually  sunk  into  an  obscure  town,  a 
trifling  fortress,  and  at  length  a  miserable  village. 
The  present  citizens  of  Palmyra,  consisting  of 
thirty  or  forty  families,  have  erected  their  mud- 
cottages  within  the  spacious  court  of  a  magnificent 
temple. 

Another   and    a    last    labour   still  Aurelian suppres- 
awaited  the   indefatigable   Aurelian  ;  '^^  'l!^'  rebellion 

'^  '  ot      hirraus      in 

to  suppress  a  dangerous  though  ob-  ^sypt. 

score  rebel,  who,  during  the  revolt  of  Palmyra, 
had  arisen  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  Firmus,  the 
friend  and  ally,  as  he  proudly  styled  himself,  of 
Odenathus  and  Zenobia,  was  no  more  than  a 
wealthy  merchant  of  Egypt.  In  the  course  of  his 
trade  to  India,  he  had  formed  very  intimate  con- 
nexions with  the  Saracens  and  the  Blemmyes,  whose 
situation  on  cither  coast  of  the  Red  sea  gave  them 
an  easy  introduction  into  the  Upper  Egypt.  The 
Egyptians  he  inflamed  with  the  hope  of  freedom, 
and,  at  the  head  of  their  furious  multitude,  broke 
into  the  city  of  Alexandria,  where  he  assumed  the 
imperial  purple,  coined  money,  published  edicts, 
and  raised  an  army,  which,  as  he  vainly  boasted, 
he  was  capable  of  maintaining  from  the  .sole  profits 
of  his  paper  trade.  Such  troops  were  a  feeble 
defence  against  the  approach  of  Aurelian  ;  and  it 
seems  almost  unnecessary  to  relate,  that  Firmus 
was  routed,  taken,  tortured,  and  put  to  death. 
Aurelian  might  now  congratulate  the  senate,  the 
people,  and  himself,  that  in  little  more  than  three 
years  he  had  restored  universal  peace  and  order  to 
the  Roman  world. s 

Since  the  foundation  of  Rome,  no  a  D  274 
general  had  more  nobly  deserved  a  Triumph  of  au. 
triumph  than  Aurelian ;  nor  was  a 
triumph  ever  celebrated  with  superior  pride  and 
magnificence.''  The  pomp  was  opened  by  twcntj' 
elephants,  four  royal  tigers,  and  above  two  hundred 
of  the  most  curious  animals  from  every  climate  of 
the  north,  the  east,  and  the  south.  They  were 
followed  by  sixteen  hundred  gladiators,  devoted  to 
the  cruel  amusetncnt  of  the  amphillieatre.  The 
wealth  of  Asia,  the  arms  and  ensigns  of  so  many 
conquered  nations,  and  the  magnificent  plate  and 
wardrobe  of  the  Syrian  queen,  were  disposed  in 
exact  .symmetry  or  artful  disorder.  The  ambassa- 
dors of  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  earth,  of 
^I^.thiopia,  Arabia,  Persia,  Bactriana,  India,  and 

luxury,  it  is  observed,  tlwit  he  had  glass  windows.  He  was  remarkable 
for  his  stren},'th  and  appelitc,  his  cour.ase  and  dexterity.  From  the 
letter  of  Aurelian,  we  may  justly  infer,  that  Firmus  was  llie  Last  of  the 
rebels,  and  cousefpiently  that  Tetricus  was  already  suppressi'd. 

h  See  the  triumph  of  Aurelian,  described  by  Vopisens.  He  relates 
the  particulars  with  his  u.sual  minuteness  ;  antl,  on  this  occasioo,  they 
happen  to  be  interesting'.    Hist.  August,  p.  220. 
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China,  all  remarkable  by  their  rich  or  singular 
<lrcsses,  displayed  the  fame  and  power  of  the 
Roman  emperor,  who  exposed  likewise  to  the 
public  view  the  presents  that  he  had  reeeived,  and 
l)articuhirly  a  sjreat  number  of  erowns  of  gold,  the 
otVerinss  of  grateful  cities.  The  victories  of  Aure- 
lian  were  attested  by  the  long  train  of  captives  h  lio 
reluctantly  attended  liis  triumph,  Goths,  Vandals, 
Sarmatians,  Alenianni,  Franks,  Gauls,  Syrians,  and 
Egyptians.  Each  people  was  distinguished  by  its 
peculiar  inscription,  and  the  title  of  Amazons  was 
bestowed  on  ten  martial  heroines  of  the  Gothic 
nation  who  had  been  taken  in  arms."  ]Jut  every 
eye,  disregarding  the  crowd  of  captives,  was  fixed 
on  the  emperor  Tetricus,  and  the  queen  of  the 
east.  The  former,  as  well  as  his  son,  whom  lie 
had  created  Augustus,  was  dressed  in  Gallic 
trowsers,''  a  saifron  tnnic,  and  robe  of  purple.  The 
beauteous  (igurc  of  Zenobia  was  confined  by  fetters 
of  gold  ;  a  slave  supported  tlie  gold  chain  which 
encircled  her  neck,  and  she  almost  fainted  under 
the  intolerable  weiglit  of  jewels.  She  preceded  on 
foot  the  magnificent  chariot  in  which  she  once 
hoped  to  enter  the  gates  of  Rome.  It  was  followed 
by  two  other  chariots,  still  more  sumptuous,  of 
Odenathus  and  of  the  Persian  monarch.  The 
triumphal  ear  of  Aurelian  (it  had  formerly  been 
used  by  a  Gotliie  king)  was  drawn,  on  this  me- 
morable occasion,  either  by  four  stags  or  by  four 
elephants.i  The  most  illustrious  of  the  senate,  the 
people,  and  the  army,  closed  the  solemn  proces- 
sion. Unfeigned  joy,  wonder,  and  gratitude, 
swelled  the  acclamations  of  the  multitude  ;  but  the 
satisfaction  of  the  senate  was  clouded  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  Tetricus  ;  nor  could  they  suppress  a 
rising  murmur,  that  the  haughty  emperor  should 
thus  expose  to  public  ignominy  the  person  of  a 
Roman  and  a  magistrate.'" 
,,.  .     ^      .  ,       But  however,  in  the  treatment  of  liis 

His  treatment  of 

TeihcusaiidZe.  uufortunatc  rlvals,  Aurelian  might  in- 
dulge his  pride,  he  behaved  towards 
them  with  a  generous  clemency,  which  was  sel- 
dom exercised  by  the  ancient  conquerors.  Princes 
who,  without  success,  had  defended  their  throne  or 
freedom,  were  frequently  strangled  in  prison,  as 
soon  as  the  triumplial  pomp  ascended  the  eapitol. 
These  usurpers,  whom  their  defeat  had  convicted  of 
the  crime  of  treason,  were  permitted  to  spend  their 
lives  in  aflluence  and  honourable  repose.  The  em- 
peror presented  Zenobia  with  an  elegant  villa  at 
Tibur,  or  Tivoli,  about  twenty  miles  from  the  capi- 

i  Amon;;  b-irbarous  nations,  women  liave  often  coniliated  liy  tlie  flide 
of  tlieir  liusbands.  But  it  is  almost  impossible  tliat  a  society  of  Ama. 
zona  slioutd  ever  liave  existed  eitlier  in  tiic  old  or  new  world. 

k  The  UM;  of  bracctr,  breeches,  or  trowsers,  was  still  considered  in 
Italy  as  a  Gallic  and  barbarian  fiLstiion.  Tlie  Romans,  however,  hiid 
made  great  advances  towards  it.  To  incircle  the  lef,'s  and  thighs  \vith 
faciiCt  or  bands.  w;w  understood,  in  the  time  of  Pom|tey  and  Horace, 
to  be  a  profjf  of  ill  health  and  etremin.icy.  In  the  ace  of  Trajan,  the 
custom  was  confined  to  the  rich  and  luxurious.  It  Rradually  w;is 
adopted  by  the  meanest  of  the  people.  See  a  very  cnrious  note  of 
Casaubou,  ad  Sueton.  in  August,  c.  82. 

1  Most  probably  the  ftirraer  ;  the  latter,  seen  on  the  medals  of  Aure- 
lian, only  denote  (according  to  the  learned  Cardinal  Norris)  an  oriental 
victory- 

m  The expres.sion  of  Calphurnius  (F.elog.  i.  50.)  Nullns  ducet  cajtliva 
triumptios,  as  applied  to  Home,  contains  a  very  manifest  allusion  and 
cen.-,ure. 


tal ;  the  Syrian  queen  insensibly  sunk  into  a  Roman 
matron,  her  daughters  married  into  noble  families, 
and  her  race  was  not  yet  extinct  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury." Tetricus  and  his  son  were  reinstated  in 
their  rank  and  fortunes.  They  erected  on  the 
Ca'lian  hill  a  magniliccnt  palace,  and  as  soon  as  it 
was  hnished,  invited  .\urelian  to  supper.  On  his 
entrance,  he  was  agreeably  surprised  with  a  picture 
which  represented  their  singular  history.  They 
were  delineated  offering  to  the  emperor  a  civic 
crown  and  the  sceptre  of  Gaul,  and  again  receiving 
at  his  hands  the  ornaments  of  the  senatorial  dignity. 
The  father  was  afterwards  invested  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Lucauia,"  and  Aurelian,  who  soon  ad- 
mitted tlie  abdicated  monarch  to  his  friendship  and 
conversation,  familiarly  asked  him,  Whether  it  were 
not  more  desirable  to  administer  a  province  of 
Italy,  than  to  reign  beyond  the  Alps !  The  son 
long  continued  a  respectable  raemberof  the  senate  ; 
nor  was  there  any  of  the  Roman  nobility  more 
esteemed  by  Aurelian,  as  well  as  by  his  sueces- 
sors.P 

So  long  and  so  various  was  the  pomp  His  maKnificence 
of  Aurelian's  triumph,  that  although  it  ""<'  <>""'"">• 
opened  with  the  dawn  of  day,  the  slow  majesty  of 
the  procession  ascended  not  the  eapitol  before  the 
ninth  hour  ;  and  it  was  already  dark  when  the  em- 
peror returned  to  the  palace.  The  festival  was 
protracted  by  theatrical  representations,  the  games 
of  the  circus,  the  hunting  of  wild  beasts,  combats 
of  gladiators,  and  naval  engagements.  Liberal 
donatives  were  distributed  to  the  army  and  people, 
and  several  institutions,  agreeable  or  beneficial  to 
the  city,  contributed  to  perpetuate  the  glory  of 
Aurelian.  A  considerable  portion  of  his  oriental 
spoils  was  consecrated  to  the  gods  of  Rome  ;  the 
eapitol,  and  every  other  temple,  glittered  with  the 
offerings  of  his  ostentatious  piety  ;  and  the  temple 
of  the  sun  alone  received  above  fifteen  thousand 
pounds  of  gold.'i  This  last  was  a  magnificent 
structure,  erected  by  the  emperor  on  the  side  of  the 
(Juirinal  hill,  and  dedicated,  soon  after  the  triumph, 
to  that  deity  whom  Aurelian  adored  as  the  parent 
of  his  life  and  fortunes.  His  mother  had  been  an 
inferior  priestess  in  a  chapel  of  the  sun  ;  a  peculiar 
devotion  to  the  god  of  light,  was  a  sentiment  which 
the  fortunate  peasant  imbibed  in  his  infancy  ;  and 
every  step  of  his  elevation,  every  victory  of  his 
reign,  fortified  superstition  by  gratitude.' 

The  arms  of  Aurelian  had  van-  He  suppresses  a 
quished  the  foreign  and  domestic  foes  ^J'''"""'""™- 

II  Vopisciis  in  Hist.  August,  p.  10!>.  Hipronym.  in  riiron.  Prosper 
in  Cliroii,  IJaroniuH  .siipiKises  that  Zenobius,  bishop  of  I'lurcncc  in  tlie 
time  of  St.  Ambrose,  wasof  her  family. 

o  Vopisr.  in  Hist.  Au-just.  p.  222.  Eutropius,  ix.  13.  Victor 
Junior.  Hut  PoHiti,  in  Hist.  August,  p.  190.  siys,  tiiat  Tetricus  wa» 
m.idi-  rorrcctnr  of  all  Italy. 

I'  Hist.  Au^'ust.  p.  197. 

■l  Vopisi-us  in  Hist.  August.  222.  Zosimiis,  I.  i.  p.  5G.  He  placed 
ill  it  Ihe  inirices  of  Bilns  and  of  the  Kun,  whicli  he  liad  brought  from 
Palmyra.  It  was  dcdifated  in  the  fourlli  year  of  Iiis  rei^n,  (Euseh. 
in  Cliron.)  but  was  most  assuredly  beguu  innnediately  ou  his  ac- 
cession. 

T  Sec  in  the  Augustan  History,  r>.  210.  tlic  omens  of  hi.s  fortune. 
His  devotion  to  the  sun  appears  in  iiis  letters,  on  hi»  medals,  and  is 
mentioned  in  the  Ca-sars  of  Julian.  Commcotaire  de  Spanhcim,  p. 
109. 
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of  the  republic.  We  are  assured,  that,  by  bis  salu- 
tary rigour,  crimes  and  factions,  mischievous  arts 
and  pernicious  connivance,  the  luxuriant  growth  of 
a  feeble  and  oppressive  government,  were  eradicat- 
ed throughout  the  Roman  -world.'  But  if  we  at- 
tentively reflect  how  much  swifter  is  the  progress  of 
corruption  than  its  cure,  and  if  we  remember  that 
the  years  abandoned  to  public  disorders  exceeded 
tlie  months  allotted  to  the  martial  reign  of  Aurelian, 
we  must  confess  that  a  few  short  intervals  of  peace 
were  insufficient  for  the  arduous  work  of  reforma- 
tion. Even  his  attempt  to  restore  the  integrity  of 
the  coin,  was  opposed  by  a  formidable  insurrection. 
The  emperor's  vexation  breaks  out  in  one  of  his 
private  letters  :  "  Surely,"  says  he,  "  the  gods  have 
decreed  that  my  life  should  be  a  perpetual  w  ar- 
fare.  A  sedition  within  the  walls  has  just  now 
given  birth  to  a  very  serious  civil  war.  The  work- 
men of  the  mint,  at  the  instigation  of  Felicissimns, 
a  slave  to  whom  I  had  intrusted  an  employment  in 
the  finances,  have  risen  in  rebellion.  They  are  at 
length  suppressed  ;  but  seven  thousand  of  my  sol- 
diers have  been  slain  in  the  contest,  of  those  troops 
whose  ordinary  station  is  in  Dacia,  and  the  camps 
along  the  Danube."'  Other  writers,  who  confirm 
the  same  fact,  add  likewise,  that  it  happened  soon 
after  Aurelian's  triumph  ;  that  the  decisive  engage- 
ment was  fought  on  the  Caelian  hill ;  that  the  work- 
men of  the  mint  had  adulterated  the  coin  ;  and  that 
the  emperor  restored  the  public  credit,  by  deliver- 
ing out  good  money  in  exchange  for  the  bad,  which 
the  people  was  commanded  to  bring  into  the  trea- 
sury." 
ObwrratioDs  ^^  might  confcnt  ourselves  with 
ii|jon  it.  relating  this  extraordinary  transaction, 
but  we  cannot  dissemble  how  much  in  its  present 
form  it  appears  to  us  inconsistent  and  incredible. 
The  debasement  of  the  coin  is  indeed  well  suited 
to  the  administration  of  Gallienus  ;  nor  is  it  un- 
likely that  the  instruments  of  the  corruption  might 
dread  the  inflexible  justice  of  Aurelian.  But  the 
guilt,  as  well  as  the  profit,  must  have  been  confined 
to  a  few ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  conceive  by  what  arts 
they  could  arm  a  people  whom  they  had  injured, 
against  a  monarch  whom  they  had  betrayed.  We 
might  naturally  expect,  that  such  miscreants  should 
have  sliared  the  public  detestation,  with  the  in- 
formers and  the  other  ministers  of  oppression;  and 
that  the  reformation  of  the  coin  should  have  been 
an  action  equally  popular  with  the  destruction  of 
those  obsolete  accounts,  wliich  by  the  emperor's 
order  were  burnt  in  the  forum  of  Trajan."  In  an 
age  when  the  principles  of  commerce  were  so  im- 
perfectly understood,  the  most  desirable  end  might 
perhaps  beeflected  by  harsh  and  injudicious  means; 
but  a  temporary  grievance  of  such  a  nature  can 
scarcely  excite  and  support  a  serious  civil  war. 

»  Vopiscns  in  Hist  .August,  p.  2-21. 

t  Hi^t.  August,  p.  222.  Aurelian  ca!U  those  soldiers  Hiberi  Ripa. 
riense.1,  Caslriani,  and  Dacisci. 

u  Znsinius,  I.  i.  p.  .56.     Entropius,  ix.  14.  Aurel.  Victor. 

X  Hist.  August,  p.  222.    .Aurel,  Victor. 

7  It  already  ro^ed  before  Aurcliai/s  return  from  Egypt.  See  Vopis- 
cns, who  quotes  an  original  letter.     Hist.  August,  p.  214. 


The  repetition  of  intolerable  ta.xes,  imposed  either 
on  the  land  or  on  the  necessaries  of  life,  may  at 
last  provoke  those  who  will  not,  or  who  cannot,  re- 
linquish their  country.  But  the  case  is  far  other- 
wise in  every  operation  which,  by  whatsoever  ex- 
pedients, restores  the  just  value  of  money.  The 
transient  evil  is  soon  obliterated  by  the  permanent 
benefit,  the  loss  is  divided  among  multitudes  ;  and 
if  a  few  wealthy  individuals  experience  a  sensible 
diminution  of  treasure,  with  their  riches,  they  at 
the  same  time  lose  the  degree  of  weight  and  im- 
portance which  they  derived  from  the  possession  of 
them.  However  Aurelian  might  choose  to  disguise 
the  real  cause  of  the  insurrection,  his  reformation 
of  the  coin  could  only  furnish  a  faint  pretence  to  a 
party  already'  powerful  and  discontented.  Rome, 
though  deprived  of  freedom,  was  distracted  by 
faction.  The  people,  towards  whom  the  emperor, 
himself  a  plebeian,  always  expressed  a  peculiar 
fondness,  lived  in  perpetual  di.ssension  with  the 
senate,  the  equestrian  order,  and  the  praetorian 
guards.^  Nothing  less  than  the  firm  though  secret 
conspiracy  of  those  orders,  of  the  authority  of  the 
first,  the  wealth  of  the  second,  and  the  arms  of  the 
third,  could  have  displayed  a  strength  capable  of 
contending  in  battle  with  the  veteran  legions  of  the 
Danube,  which,  under  the  conduct  of  a  martial 
sovereign,  had  achieved  the  conquest  of  the  west 
and  of  the  east. 

Whatever  was  the  cause  or  the  ob-  Cruelty  of  Au- 
ject  of  this  rebellion,  imputed  w  ith  so  «han. 
little  probability  to  the  w  orkmen  of  the  mint,  Aure- 
lian used  his  victory  with  unrelenting  rigour.'  He 
was  naturally  of  a  severe  disposition.  A  peasant 
and  a  soldier,  his  nerves  yielded  not  easily  to  the 
impressions  of  sympathy,  and  he  could  sustain 
without  emotion  the  sight  of  tortures  and  death. 
Trained  from  his  earliest  youth  in  the  exercise  of 
arms,  he  set  too  small  a  value  on  the  life  of  a 
citizen,  chastised  by  military  execution  the  slightest 
offences,  and  transferred  the  stern  discipline  of  the 
camp  into  the  civil  administration  of  the  laws. 
His  love  of  justice  often  became  a  blind  and  furious 
passion  ;  and  whenever  he  deemed  his  own  or  the 
public  safety  endangered,  he  disregarded  the  rules 
of  evidence,  and  the  proportion  of  punishments. 
The  unprovoked  rebellion  with  which  the  Romans 
rewarded  his  services,  exasperated  his  haughty 
spirit.  The  noblest  families  of  the  capital  were 
involved  in  the  guilt  or  suspicion  of  this  dark  con- 
spiracy. A  hasty  spirit  of  revenge  urged  the 
bloody  prosecution,  and  it  proved  fatal  to  one  of 
the  nephews  of  the  emperor.  The  executioners  (if 
we  may  use  the  expression  of  a  contemporary  poet) 
were  fatigued,  the  prisons  were  crowded,  and  the 
unhappy  senate  lamented  the  death  or  absence  of 
its  most  illustrious  members."    Nor  was  the  pride 

t  Vopiscns  in  Hist.  August,  p.  222.  The  two  Victors.  Elltropitis, 
i\.  14.  Zosinnis  (t.  i.  p.  43.)  mentions  only  three  senators,  aud  places 
tlieir  death  before  the  eastern  war, 

n  Xulla  catcnati  feralis  pompa  senatus 

Carnificum  la.s.sabit  opus;  ncc  carcere  pleno 

Infelix  raros  numcrabit  curia  Patrcs.  Calnhurn.  Eclog.  i.  6ft. 
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of  Aurclian  less  offensive  to  that  assembly  than  his 
criic-lty.  litnorant  or  impatient  of"  the  restraints  of 
civil  institutions,  he  disdained  to  liold  liis  power 
by  any  other  title  than  that  of  the  sword,  and 
governed  by  right  of  conquest  an  empire  wliich  he 
liad  saved  and  subdued.i" 

It  was  observed  by  one  of  tlie  most 

He  niarclie.4  into  .  f     t       n    ' 

ihi-  last,  and  is  sagacious  of  the  Roman  princes,  that 
oi^Lssinatcd.         ^,1^.  ,a|g„,,  of  ],,,  predecessor  Aurclian 

were  better  suited  to  the  command  of  an  army, 
than  to  the  government  of  an  empire.^  Conscious 
of  the  character  in  which  nature  and  experience 
had  enabled  him  lo  excel,  he  again  took  the  field  a 
A  T>  274  ^^^  months  after  his  triumph.  It  was 
October.  expedient  to  exercise  the  restless  tcm- 
j)er  of  the  legions  in  some  foreign  war,  and  the 
J'ersian  monarch,  exulting  in  the  shame  of  Vale- 
rian, still  braved  with  impunity  the  olVcnded 
majesty  of  Rome.  At  the  head  of  an  army,  less 
formidable  by  its  numbers  than  by  its  discipline 
and  valour,  the  emperor  advanced  as  far  as  the 
straits  which  divide  Europe  from  Asia.  He 
there  experienced,  that  the  most  absolute  power  is 
a  weak  defence  against  the  ell'ects  of  desi)air.  He 
had  tlirealencd  one  of  his  .secretaries  wlio  was  ac- 
cused of  extortion  ;  and  it  was  known  that  he 
seldom  threatened  in  vain.  The  last  hope  which 
remained  for  the  criminal,  was  to  involve  some  of 
the  principal  odicers  of  the  army  in  his  danger,  or 
at  least  in  his  fears.  Artfully  counterfeiting  his 
master's  hand,  he  showed  them,  in  a  long  and 
bloody  list,  their  own  names  devoted  to  death. 
Without  suspecting  or  examining  the  fraud,  they 
resolved  to  secure  their  lives  by  the  murder  of  the 
emperor.  On  his  march,  between  Byzantium  and 
Hcraelea,  Aurclian  was  suddenly  attacked  by  the 
conspirators,  whose  stations  gave  them  a  right  to 
surround  his  person,  and,  after  a  short  resistance, 
fell  by  the  handsof  Mueapor,  a  general  whom  he  had 
A  D  "75  always  loved  and  trusted.  He  died 
January.  regretted  by  the  army,  detested  by  the 
senate,  but  universally  acknowledged  as  a  warlike 
and  fortunate  prince,  the  useful  though  severe 
reformer  of  a  degenerate  state."* 


CHAP.  XII. 

Condvct  of  tlic  nrniT)  and  senate  after  the  death  of 
Aurclian — Reigns  of  Tacitus,  Prohus,  Varus,  and 
his  sons. 

Such  was  the  unhappy  condition  of 

Extraordinary    ,        -_,  ,  ,     , 

contest   between  tiic    Koman  empcrors,  that,  whatever 

senate^^for"   the  niight  be  their  conduct,  their  fate  was 

choice  of  an  em-  commonly  the  same.  A  life  of  pleasure 

or  virtue,  of  severity  or  mildness,  of 

b  According  to  the  younger  Victor,  he  sometimes  wore  the  diadem. 
Deug  and  Domiitua  appear  on  his  medals. 

r  It  was  tlieobMirvation  of  Diocletian.  See  Vopiscus  in  Hist.  August, 
p.  224. 

i  Vopiscus  ill  Hist.  August,  p.  221.  Zosiraus,  I.  i.  p.  -57.  Eutrop. 
ix.  l.**.     Tile  two  Victors. 

«  Vnpisriis  in  Hist.  August,  p.  222.  Aurelius  Victor  mentions  a 
formal  deputation  from  the  troops  to  the  sen.ate. 


indolence  or  glory,  alike  led  to  an  untimely  grave; 
and  almost  every  reign  is  closed  by  the  same  dis- 
gusting repetition  of  treason  and  murder.  The 
death  of  Aurclian,  however,  is  remarkable  by  its 
extraordinary  consequences.  The  legions  admired, 
lanienlcd,  and  revenged,  their  victorious  chief. 
The  arlilice  of  his  perfidious  secretary  was  dis- 
covered and  punished.  The  deluded  conspirators 
attended  the  funeral  of  their  injured  sovereign, 
with  sincere  or  well-feigned  contrition,  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  unanimous  resolution  of  the  military 
order,  which  was  signified  by  the  following  epistle  : 
"  The  brave  and  fortunate  armies  to  the  senate  and 
people  of  IJomc. — The  crime  of  one  man,  and  the 
error  of  many,  have  deprived  us  of  the  late  emperor 
Aurclian.  May  it  please  you,  venerable  lords  and 
fathers !  to  place  him  in  the  number  of  tlic  gods, 
and  to  appoint  a  successor  whom  your  judgment 
shall  declare  worthy  of  the  imperial  purple  !  None 
of  those,  whose  guilt  or  misfortune  have  contributed 
to  our  loss,  shall  ever  reign  oyer  us.""  The  Roman 
senators  heard,  without  surprise,  that  another  em- 
peror had  been  assassinated  in  his  camp  :  they 
secretly  rejoiced  in  the  fall  of  Aurclian;  but  the 
modest  and  dutiful  address  of  the  legions,  when  it 
was  conmiunicated  in  full  assembly  by  the  consul, 
diffused  the  most  pleasing  astonishment.  Such 
honours  as  fear  and  perhaps  esteem  could  extort, 
they  liberally  poured  forth  on  the  memory  of  their 
deceased  sovereign.  Such  acknowledgments  as 
gratitude  could  inspire,  they  returned  to  the  faith- 
ful armies  of  the  republic,  who  entertained  .so  just 
a  sense  of  the  legal  autliority  of  the  .senate  in  the 
choice  of  an  emperor.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this 
flattering  appeal,  the  most  prudent  of  the  assembly 
declined  exposing  their  safety  and  dignity  to  the 
caprice  of  an  armed  multitude.  The  strength  of 
the  legions  was,  indeed,  a  pledge  of  their  sincerity, 
since  those  who  may  command  are  seldom  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  dissembling;  but  could  it  natural-  i 
ly  be  expected,  that  a  hasty  repentance  would  cor- 
rect the  inveterate  habits  of  fourscore  years? 
Should  the  soldiers  relapse  into  their  accustomed 
seditions,  their  insolence  might  disgrace  the  majesty 
of  the  senate,  and  prove  fatal  to  the  object  of  its 
choice.  Motives  like  these  dictated  a  decree,  by 
w  Iiich  the  election  of  a  new  emperor  was  referred  to 
tlie  sull'ragc  of  the  mililary  order. 

The  contention  that  ensued  is  one  of  A.D.2T5.  Foh.  3. 
the  best  attested,  but  most  improbable,  regi'ura'ofcigiit 
events  in  the  history  of  mankind.''  monihs. 
The  troops,  as  if  satiated  with  the  exercise  of  power, 
again  conjured  the  senate  to  invest  one  of  its  own 
body  with  the  Imperial  purple.  The  senate  still 
persisted  in  its  refusal  ;  the  army  in  its  request. 
The  reciprocal  offer  was  pressed  and  rejected  at 

li  Vospiscus,  our  principal  authority,  wrote  at  Rome,  sixteen  years 
only  after  the  death  of  Aurelian  ;  and,  Ijesides  the  recent  notoriety  of 
the  facts,  constantly  draws  his  materials  from  the  journals  of  the 
senate,  and  the  original  pjiprrs  of  the  IJlpian  library.  Zosimus  and 
Zonaras  appear  as  ignoraut  of  this  transaction  as  they  were  in  general 
of  the  Roman  constitution. 
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least  three  times,  and  whilst  the  obstinate  modesty 
of  either  party  was  resolved  to  receive  a  master 
from  the  hands  of  the  other,  eight  months  insensi- 
bly elapsed  :  an  amazing  period  of  tranquil  an- 
archy, during  which  the  Roman  world  remained 
without  a  sovereign,  without  an  usurper,  and  with- 
out a  sedition.  The  generals  and  magistrates  ap- 
pointed by  Aurelian  continued  to  execute  their 
ordinary  functions  ;  and  it  is  observed,  that  a  pro- 
consul of  Asia  was  the  only  considerable  person 
removed  from  his  office,  in  the  whole  coarse  of  the 
interregnum. 

An  event  somewhat  similar,  but  much  less  au- 
thentic, is  supposed  to  have  happened  after  the 
death  of  Romulus,  who,  in  his  life  and  character, 
bore  some  aflinity  witli  Aurelian.  The  throne  was 
vacant  during  twelve  months,  till  the  election  of 
a  Sabine  philosopher,  and  the  public  peace  was 
guarded  in  the  same  manner,  by  the  union  of  the 
several  orders  of  the  state.  But,  in  the  time  of 
Numa  and  Romulus,  the  arms  of  the  people  were 
controlled  by  the  authority  of  the  patricians  ;  and 
the  balance  of  freedom  was  easily  preserved  in  a 
small  and  virtuous  community."  The  decline  of  the 
Roman  state,  far  different  from  its  infancy,  was 
attended  with  every  circumstance  that  could  banish 
from  an  interregnum  the  prospect  of  obedience  and 
harmony:  an  immense  and  tumultuous  capital,  a 
wide  extent  of  empire,  the  servile  equality  of  des- 
potism, an  army  of  four  hundred  thousand  merce- 
naries, and  the  experience  of  frequent  revolutions. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  all  these  temptations,  the 
discipline  and  memory  of  Aurelian  still  restrained 
the  seditious  temper  of  the  troops,  as  well  as  the 
fatal  ambition  of  their  leaders.  The  flower  of  the 
legions  maintained  their  stations  on  the  banks  of 
the  Bosphorus,  and  the  Imperial  standard  awed  the 
less  powerful  camps  of  Rome  and  of  the  provinces. 
A  generous  though  transient  enthusiasm  seemed  to 
animate  the  military  order ;  and  we  may  hope  that 
a  few  real  patriots  cultivated  the  returning  friend- 
ship of  the  army  and  the  senate,  as  the  only  expe- 
dient capable  of  restoring  the  republic  to  its  ancient 
beauty  and  vigour. 

A.  D.  27.5.  Sept.  On  the  twenty-fifth  of  September, 
.S.mblSthe«!  °<="  e'S*"*  months  after  the  murder  of 
'»•'=•  Aurelian,  the  consul  convoked  an  as- 

sembly of  the  senate,  and  reported  the  doubtful 
and  dangerous  situation  of  the  empire.  He  slightly 
insinuated,  that  the  precarious  loyalty  of  the  sol- 
diers depended  on  the  chance  of  every  hour,  and  of 
every  accident;  but  he  represented,  with  the  nio.st 
convincing    eloquence,   the   various  dangers   that 

c  I.iv.  i.  17.  Dionys.  Halicarn.  I.  ii.  p.  lis.  riutarrh  in  Numa, 
p.  6(>.  The  first  of  these  writers  relates  the  story  like  an  orator,  the 
senmd  like  a  lawyer,  and  the  third  like  a  moralist,  aii<l  none  of  them 
probably  without  some  intermixture  of  fable. 

d  Vopiscus  (in  Hist.  August,  p.  3-^7.)  rails  him,  "  primsp  senlentia' 
consiilaris;"  and  soon  afterwards  Princt'ps  seuat{ts.  It  is  natural  to 
suppose,  that  the  uionarehs  of  Home,  disdai[iin;j  that  humble  title 
resigned  it  to  tlie  most  ancient  of  the  senators. 

e  The  only  objection  to  this  {^enealogv  is,  that  the  historian  was 
named  Cornelius,  the  emperor  Claudius.  IJut  uu'ler  the  lower  empire, 
surnames  were  extremely  various  and  uncertain. 

f  Zonaras,  I.  xii.  p.  6,17.  The  Alexanilrian  Chronicle,  by  an  obvious 
mistake,  transfeni  th.al  .ajje  to  Aurelian. 


might  attend  any  further  delay  in  the  choice  of  an 
emperor.  Intelligence,  he  said,  was  already  re- 
ceived,' that  the  Germans  had  passed  the  Rhine, 
and  occupied  .some  of  the  strongest  and  most  opu- 
lent cities  of  Gaul.  The  ambition  of  the  Persian 
king  kept  the  cast  in  perpetual  alarms ;  Egypt, 
Afiica,  and  Illyricum,  were  exposed  to  foreign  and 
domestic  arms,  pud  the  levity  of  Syria  would  prefer 
even  a  female  sceptre  to  the  sanctity  of  tlie  Roman 
laws.  The  consul  then  addressing  himself  to  Taci- 
tus, the  first  of  the  senators,'*  required  his  opinion 
on  the  important  .subject  of  a  proper  candidate  for 
the  vacant  throne. 

If  we  can  prefer  personal  merit  to  phj^^t^r  of 
accidental  greatness,  we  shall  esteem  Tacitus. 
the  birth  of  Tacitus  more  truly  noble  than  that  of 
kings.  He  claimed  his  descent  from  tlie  philo- 
sophic historian,  whose  writings  will  instruct  the 
last  generations  of  mankind."  The  senator  Taeitus 
was  then  seventy-five  years  of  age.f  The  long 
period  of  his  innocent  life  was  adorned  with  wealth 
and  honours.  He  had  twice  been  invested  with 
the  consular  dignity,!-'  a,](j  enjoyed  with  elegance 
and  sobriety  his  ample  patrimony  of  between  two 
and  three  millions  .sterling.''  The  experience  of  so 
many  princes,  whom  he  had  esteemed  or  endured, 
from  the  vain  follies  of  Elagabalus  to  the  useful 
rigour  of  Aurelian,  taught  him  to  form  a  just  esti- 
mate of  the  duties,  the  dangers,  and  the  tempta- 
tions, of  their  sublime  station.  From  the  assiduous 
study  of  his  immortal  ancestor  he  derived  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Roman  constitution,  and  of  human 
nature.'  The  voice  of  the  people  had  already  named 
Taeitus  as  the  citizen  the  most  worthy  of  empire. 
The  ungrateful  rumour  reached  his  ears,  and  in- 
duced him  to  seek  the  retirement  of  one  of  his  villas 
in  Campania.  He  had  passed  two  months  in  the 
delightful  privacy  of  Bala-,  when  he  reluctantly 
obeyed  the  summons  of  the  consul  to  resume  his 
honourable  place  in  the  senate,  and  to  assist  the 
republic  with  his  counsels  on  this  important  occa- 
sion. 

He  arose  to  speak,  when,  from  every  ue  is  elected 
quarter  of  the  house,  he  was  saluted  '•'»t"f<'r. 
with  the  names  of  Augustus  and  emperor.  "  Taci- 
tus Augustus,  the  gods  preserve  thee,  we  choose 
tliee  for  our  sovereign,  to  tliy  care  we  intrust  the 
republic  and  tlie  world.  Accept  the  empire  from 
the  authority  of  the  senate.  It  is  due  to  thy 
rank,  to  thy  conduct,  and  to  thy  manners."  As 
soon  as  the  tumult  of  acclamation  subsided,  Taci- 
tus attempted  to  decline  the  dangerous  honour, 
and  to  express  his  wonder,  that  tliey  should  elect 

p  In  the  year  27.1,  he  was  ordinary  consul.  But  he  nuist  have 
been  Siitlectus  many  years  before,  and  most  probably  under  Valerian. 

h  liis  milties  octinffcntit'S.  Vopiscus  in  llist.  Au!,'ust.  p  Sill.  This 
sum,  according  to  the  old  standard,  w.as  equix'alent  to  eij;ht  hundred 
and  forty  thousand  Uouiau  pounds  of  silver,  each  of  the  value  of  three 
pounds  sterling;-.  Hut  in  the  age  of  Tacitus,  the  coin  had  lost  much  of 
its  weight  and  purity. 

i  After  his  accession,  he  fjave  orders  that  ten  copies  of  the  historian 
should  be  annually  transcribed  and  placed  in  the  public  libraries. 
The  Roman  libraries  have  ]on^  since  perished,  and  the  most  valuable 
part  of  Tacitus  was  preserved  in  a  sinale  MS.  and  discovered  in  .-i 
nioiiiuilery  of  Westphalia.  See  Baylc,  Dicliuiinaire,  Art.  Tacile,  and 
Lipsius  ad  Aiinal.  ii.  9. 
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his  age  and  infirmities  to  succeed  the  martial  vigour 
of  Aurelian.  "  Are  these  limbs,  conscript  fatlicrs, 
fitted  to  sustain  the  weight  of  armour,  or  to  practise 
the  exercises  of  the  camp  ?  The  variety  of  climates, 
and  the  hardships  of  a  military  life,  would  soon 
oppress  a  feeble  constitution,  which  subsists  only 
by  the  most  tender  management.  My  exhausted 
strength  scarcely  enables  me  to  discharge  tlie  duty 
of  a  senator;  how  insulhcient  would  it  prove  to  the 
arduous  labours  of  war  and  government !  fan  you 
hope,  that  the  legions  will  respect  a  weak  old  man, 
whose  days  have  been  spent  in  tiie  shade  of  peace 
and  retirement  ?  Can  you  desire  that  I  should  ever 
find  reason  to  regret  the  favourable  opinion  of  the 
senate  ?"'' 

The  reluctance  of  Tacitus,  and  it 
might  possibly  be  sincere,  was  encoun- 
tered by  the  affectionate  obstinacy  of  the  senate. 
Five  hundred  voices  repeated  at  once,  in  eloquent 
confusion,  that  the  greatest  of  the  Roman  princes, 
Numa,  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  the  Antonines,  had 
ascended  the  throne  in  a  very  advanced  season  of 
life  ;  that  the  mind,  not  the  body,  a  sovereign,  not  a 
.soldier,  was  the  object  of  tlieir  choice  ;  and  that  they 
cxi)ected  fiom  him  no  more  than  to  guide  by  his 
wisdom  the  valour  of  the  legions.  These  pressing 
though  tumultuary  instances  were  seconded  by  a 
more  regular  oration  of  Melius  Falconius,  the  next 
on  tlie  consular  bench  to  Tacitus  himself.  He  re- 
minded the  assembly  of  the  evils  which  Rome  had 
endured  from  the  vices  of  headstrong  and  capricious 
youths,  congratulated  them  on  the  election  of  a  vir- 
tuous and  experienced  senator,  and,  with  a  manly, 
though  perhaps  a  selfish,  freedom,  cxiiorted  Tacitus 
to  remember  the  reasons  of  his  elevation,  and  to  seek 
a  successor,  not  in  his  own  family,  but  in  the  re- 
public. The  speech  of  Falconius  was  enforced  by 
a  general  acclamation.  The  emperor  elect  submit- 
ted to  the  authority  of  his  country,  and  received  the 
voluntary  homage  of  his  equals.  The  judgment  of 
the  senate  was  confirmed  by  the  consent  of  the 
Roman  people,  and  of  the  pra'torian  guards.' 
Authority  of  the  The  administration  of  Tacitus  was 
senate.  „ot  unworthy  of    his  life   and    prin- 

ciples. A  grateful  servant  of  the  senate,  he  con- 
sidered that  national  council  as  tlie  author,  and 
himself  as  the  subject,  of  the  laws."-  He  .studied  to 
heal  the  wounds  which  imperial  pride,  civil  discord, 
and  military  violence,  had  inllietcd  on  the  constitu- 
tion, and  to  restore,  at  lea.st,  the  image  of  the 
ancient  republic,  as  it  had  been  preserved  by  the 
policy  of  Augustus,  and  tlie  virtues  of  Trajan  and 
the  .\ntonines.  It  may  not  be  useless  to  recapitu- 
late some  of  the  most  important  prerogatives  which 
the  senate  appeared  to  have  regained  by  the  election 
of  Tacitus."     1.  To  invest  one  of  their  body,  under 


It  Voniscus  in  Hist.  August,  p.  227. 

1  Hist.  August,  p.  2S8.  Tacitus  addressed  the  prstorians  by  the 
appiflUtion  of  sanclUsimi  milUes,  and  the  people  by  lliat  of  aacrntis. 
timi  guirilen. 

m  In  his  manumissions  lie  never  exceeded  the  number  of  an  luin- 
drcd,  as  limited  by  the  Caiiiuian  law,  which  WM  enacted  under 
AiiKii»tus,  and  at  length  repealed  by  Justinian.  See  Casaubou  ad 
locum  Vopiscj. 
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the  title  of  emperor,  with  the  general  command  of 
the  armies,  and  tlie  government  of  the  frontier 
lirovinccs.  2.  To  determine  the  list,  or,  as  it  was 
then  styled,  the  college  of  consuls.  They  were 
twelve  in  number,  who,  in  successive  pairs,  each, 
during  the  space  of  two  months,  filled  the  year,  and 
represented  the  dignity  of  that  ancient  ollice.  The 
aulliority  of  the  senate,  in  the  nomination  of  the 
consuls,  was  exercised  with  such  independent  free- 
dom, that  no  regard  was  paid  to  an  irregular  request 
of  the  emperor  in  favour  of  his  brother  J'lorianus. 
"  The  senate,"  exclaimed  Tacitus,  with  the  honest 
transport  of  a  patriot,  "  understand  the  character 
of  a  prince  whom  they  have  chosen."  3.  To  appoint 
the  proconsuls  and  presidents  of  the  provinces,  and 
to  confer  on  all  the  magistrates  their  civil  jurisdic- 
tion. 4.  To  receive  ajipeals  through  the  interme- 
diate ofiiee  of  the  pncfect  of  the  city  from  all  the 
tribunals  of  the  empire.  5.  To  give  force  and  va- 
lidity by  their  decrees,  to  such  as  they  should  ap- 
prove of  by  the  emperor's  edicts.  6.  To  these 
several  branches  of  authority  we  may  add  some 
inspection  over  the  finances,  since,  even  in  the 
stern  reign  of  Aurelian,  it  was  in  their  power  to 
divert  a  part  of  the  revenue  from  the  public  ser- 
vice." 

Circular  epistles  were  sent,  without  Their  joy  and 
delay,  to  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  ■^""M""':^- 
empire,  Treves,  Milan,  Aquileia,  Thessalonica, 
Corinth,  Athens,  Antioch,  Alexandria,  and  Car- 
thage, to  claim  their  obedience,  and  to  inform  them 
of  the  happy  revolution  which  had  restored  the 
Roman  senate  to  its  ancient  dignity.  Two  of  these 
epistles  are  still  extant.  We  likewise  possess  two 
very  singular  fragments  of  the  private  correspond- 
ence of  the  senators  on  this  occasion.  They  dis- 
cover the  most  excessive  joy,  and  the  most  un- 
bounded hopes.  "  Cast  away  your  indolence," 
it  is  thus  that  one  of  the  senators  addresses  his 
friend,  "  emerge  from  your  retirements  of  Baia;  and 
Putcoli.  Give  yourself  to  the  city,  to  the  .senate. 
Rome  flourishes,  the  whole  republic  flourishes. 
Thanks  to  the  Roman  army,  to  an  army  truly 
Roman;  at  length  we  have  recovered  our  just  au- 
thority, the  end  of  all  our  desires.  We  hear 
appeals,  we  appoint  proconsuls,  we  create  empe- 
rors ;  perhaps  too  we  may  restrain  them — to  the 
wise  a  word  is  sufficient."!"  These  lofty  expecta- 
tions were,  however,  soon  disappointed  ;  nor, 
indeed,  was  it  possible  that  the  armies  and  the 
provinces  should  long  obey  the  luxurious  and  un- 
warlikc  nobles  of  Rome.  On  the  slightest  touch, 
the  unsupported  fabric  of  their  pride  and  power  fell 
to  the  ground.  The  expiring  senate  displayed  a 
sudden  lustre,  blazed  for  a  moment,  and  was  ex- 
tinguished for  ever. 

n  Seethe  lives  of  Tacitus,  Florianus,  and  Probus,  in  the  Aueuslan 
History  ;  we  ni.iy  be  well  assured,  tliat  whatever  the  soldier  gave,  llie 
senator  had  already  Riven. 

Voniscus  in  llisl.  Aii^usl.  p.  210. 


^^ ^ ^ p.  21G.     The  passage  is  perfectly  clear 

vet  bolli  Casauiioii  and  Salmasius  wish  to  correct  it. 

1.  Voniscus  in  Hist.  August,   p.  230,  232,  23.1.     The  senators  eel, 
bratcd  the  liappy  restotatiou  with  hecatombs  and  public  rejoicings. 
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A.  D.  27fi.  All  that   had  yet  passed  at  Rome 

Tacitus  IS  ac-    ^^g  ^^j  more  than  a  theatrical  repre- 

kuowledged    by  '^ 

ihe  army.  sentation,  unless  it  was  ratified  by  the 

more  substantial  power  of  the  legions.  Leaving 
the  senators  to  enjoy  their  dream  of  freedom  and 
ambition,  Tacitus  proceeded  to  the  Thracian  camp, 
and  was  there,  by  the  privtorian  pra-fect,  presented 
to  the  assembled  troops,  as  the  prince  whom  they 
themselves  had  demanded,  and  whom  the  senate 
had  bestowed.  As  soon  as  the  pra;fect  was  silent, 
the  emperor  addressed  himself  to  the  soldiers  with 
eloquence  and  propriety.  He  gratified  their  avarice 
by  a  liberal  distribution  of  treasure,  under  the 
names  of  pay  and  donative.  He  engaged  their 
esteem  by  a  spirited  declaration,  that  although  his 
age  might  disable  him  from  the  performance  of 
military  exploits,  his  counsels  should  never  be  un- 
worthy of  a  Roman  general,  the  successor  of  the 
brave  Aurelian.'' 

The  Aiaiii  invade  Whilst  the  deceased  emperor  was 
**'lsed"b  ^Tac!  "•''king  preparations  for  a  second  ex- 
tus.  pedition  into  the   East,  he  had  nego- 

ciated  with  the  Alani,  a  Scythian  people,  who 
pitched  their  tents  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lake 
Moeotis.  Those  barbarians,  allured  by  presents 
and  subsidies,  had  promised  to  invade  Persia  with 
a  numerous  body  of  light  cavalry.  They  were  faith- 
ful to  their  engagements ;  but  when  they  arrived 
on  the  Roman  frontier,  Aurelian  was  already  dead. 
the  design  of  the  Persian  war  was  at  least  sus- 
pended, and  the  generals,  who,  during  their  inter- 
regnum, exercised  a  doubtful  authority,  were 
unprepared  either  to  receive  or  to  oppose  them. 
Provoked  by  such  treatment,  which  they  consider- 
ed as  trifling  and  perfidious,  the  Alani  had  recourse 
to  their  own  valour  for  their  payment  and  revenge  ; 
and  as  they  moved  with  the  usual  swiftness  of  Tar- 
tars, they  had  soon  spread  themselves  over  the 
provinces  of  Pontus,  Cappadocia,  Cilicia,  and  Ga- 
latia.  The  legions,  who  from  the  opposite  shores 
of  the  Bosphorus  could  almost  distinguish  the 
flames  of  the  cities  and  villages,  impatiently  urged 
their  general  to  lead  them  against  the  invaders. 
The  conduct  of  Tacitus  was  suitable  to  his  age  and 
station.  He  convinced  the  barbarians  of  the  faith, 
as  well  as  of  the  power,  of  the  empire.  Great 
numbers  of  the  Alani,  appeased  by  the  punctual 
discharge  of  the  engagements  which  Aurelian  had 
contracted  with  them,  relinquished  their  booty  and 
captives,  and  quietly  retreated  to  their  own  deserts, 
beyond  the  Phasis.  Against  the  remainder  who 
refused  peace,  the  Roman  emperor  waged,  in  per- 
son, a  successful  war.  Seconded  by  an  army  of 
brave  and  experienced  veterans,  in  a  few  weeks  he 
delivered  the  provinces  of  Asia  from  the  terror  of 
the  Scythian  invasion.'' 

q  Hisl.  August,  p.  228. 

r  Vopiscus  in  Hist.  August,  p.  2.10.  Znsinnus,  I.  i.  p.  57.  Zonaras, 
I.  xiii.  p.  636.  Two  piussaKesin  tlie  life  of  Probus  (p.  236,  238.)  con. 
vince  me,  that  tiiese  Scythian  invaders  of  Poutus  were  .\lani.  If  we 
may  l)elieve  Zosimus,  {1.  i.  p.  58.)  Florianus  pursued  them  as  far  as  tlie 
Cimmerian  Bosphorus.  But  he  liad  scarcely  time  for  so  long  aud  difli. 
cult  an  expedition. 

•  Eutropius  and  Aurelius  Victor  only  say  that  he  died;  Victor 
K 


But  the  glory  and   life  of  Tacitus  n.  ti    c.i 

"        •'  Death  of  the  em. 

were  of  short  duration.  Transported,  P'ror  Tacitus. 
in  the  depth  of  winter,  from  the  soft  retirement  of 
Campania  to  the  foot  of  mount  Caucasus,  he  sunk 
under  the  unaccustomed  hardships  of  a  military 
life.  The  fatigues  of  the  body  were  aggravated  by 
the  cares  of  the  mind.  For  a  while,  the  angry  and 
selfish  passions  of  the  soldiers  had  been  suspended 
by  the  enthusiasm  of  public  virtue.  They  soon 
broke  out  w  ith  redoubled  violence,  and  raged  in 
the  camp,  and  even  in  tlie  tent,  of  the  aged  em- 
peror. His  mild  and  amiable  character  served 
only  to  inspire  contempt,  and  he  was  incessantly 
tormented  with  factions  which  he  could  not  assuage, 
and  by  demands  which  it  was  impossible  to  satisfy. 
Whatever  flattering  expectations  he  had  conceived 
of  reconciling  the  public  disorders,  Tacitus  soon 
was  convinced,  that  the  licentiousness  of  the  army 
disdained  the  feeble  restraint  of  laws,  and  his  last 
hour  was  hastened  by  anguish  and  disappointment. 
It  may  be  doubtful  whether  the  soldiers  imbrued 
their  hands  in  the  blood  of  this  innocent  prince." 
It  is  certain  that  their  insolence  was  .  t>  ..-o    •     ■ 

A.  IJ.  2i6.    April 

the  cause  of  his  death.    He  expired  at  '2- 

Tyana  in   Cappadocia,  after  a  reign  of  only  six 
months  and  about  twenty  days.' 
The  eyes  of  Tacitus  were  scarcely    , 

,     ,     ™  ,  .     ,  T^i      .  Lsurpation  and 

closed,  before  his  brother  Florianus  death  of  his  uro. 
showed  himself  unworthy  to  reign,  by  ''"^  onauus. 
the  hasty  usurpation  of  the  purple,  without  expect- 
ing the  approbation  of  the  senate.  The  reverence 
for  the  Roman  constitution,  which  yet  influenced 
the  camp  and  the  provinces,  was  sulficiently  strong 
to  dispose  them  to  censure,  but  not  to  provoke  them 
to  oppose,  the  precipitate  ambition  of  Florianus. 
The  discontent  would  have  evaporated  in  idle  mur- 
murs, had  not  the  general  of  the  east,  the  heroic 
Probus,  boldly  declared  himself  the  avenger  of  the 
senate.  The  contest,  however,  was  still  unequal ; 
nor  could  the  most  able  leader,  at  the  head  of  the 
effeminate  troops  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  encounter, 
with  any  hopes  of  victory,  the  legions  of  Europe, 
whose  irresistible  strength  appeared  to  support  the 
brother  of  Tacitus.  But  the  fortune  and  activity  of 
Probus  triumphed  over  every  obstacle.  The  hardy 
veterans  of  his  rival,  accustomed  to  cold  climates, 
sickened  and  consumed  away  in  the  sultry  heats  of 
Cilicia,  where  the  summer  proved  remarkably  un- 
wholesome. Their  numbers  were  diminished  by 
frequent  desertion,  the  passes  of  the  mountains 
were  feebly  defended  ;  Tarsus  opened  its  gates  ; 
and  the  soldiers  of  Florianus,  when  they  had  per- 
mitted him  to  enjoy  the  imperial  title  about  three 
months,  delivered  the  empire  from  civil  war  by 
the  easy  sacrifice  of  a  prince  whom 
they  despised." 

Junior  adds,  that  it  was  of  a  fever.  Zosimus  aud  Zonaras  affirm,  that 
lie  was  kill'il  by  the  soldiers.  Voniscus  mentions  both  accounts, 
and  seems  to  hesitate.  Vet  surely  these  jarring  opinions  arc  easily 
reconciled. 

t  According  lo  the  two  Victors,  he  reigned  exactly  two  hundred 
days. 

u  Hist.  August,  p.  231.  Zosimus,  1.  i.  p.  6S,  69.  Zonaras,  1.  xii.  p. 
637.    Aurelius  Victor  says,  that  Probus  assumed  the  empire  id  lllyri. 
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Tluir family -ub.  Tlic  perpetual  revolutions  of  the 
sisuiiuobicurity.  (hronc  had  so  pcrfcetly  erased  every 
notion  of  hereditary  ri,i;ht,  that  the  family  of  an  un- 
fortunate cmpeior  was  ineapable  of  exciting  tlie 
jealousy  of  his  sucecssors.  The  ehildren  of  Tacitus 
and  Florianus  were  permitted  to  desecnd  into  a 
private  station,  and  to  mingle  with  the  general  mass 
of  the  people.  Their  poverty  indeed  became  an 
additional  safeguard  to  their  innocence.  When 
Tacitus  w  as  elected  by  the  senate,  he  resigned  his 
ample  patrimony  to  the  public  service,'-  an  act  of 
generosity  specioi'S  in  appearance,  but  which  evi- 
dently disclosed  his  intention  of  transmitting  the 
empire  to  his  descendants.  The  only  consolation 
of  their  fallen  state,  was  the  remembrance  of  tran- 
sient greatness,  and  a  distant  hope,  the  child  of  a 
flattering  prophecy,  that,  at  the  end  of  a  thousand 
years,  a  monarch  of  the  race  of  Tacitus  should  arise, 
the  protector  of  the  senate,  the  restorer  of  Rome, 
and  the  concjucror  of  the  whole  earth." 

The  peasants  of  Illyrieum,  who  had 
Character    and  .  ,     ,         ,. 

elevation  of  iiio  already  given  (Maudius  and  Aurelian 
emperor Probns.  ^^  j,,^  sinking  empire,  had  an  equal 
right  to  glory  in  the  elevation  of  Probus.^  Above 
twenty  years  before,  the  emperor  Valerian,  with  his 
usual  penetration,  had  discovered  the  rising  merit 
of  the  young  soldier,  on  whom  he  conferred  the  rank 
of  tribune,  long  before  the  age  prescribed  by  the 
military  regulations.  The  tribune  soon  justified 
his  choice,  by  a  victory  over  a  great  body  of  Sar- 
matians,  in  which  he  saved  the  life  of  a  near  relation 
of  Valerian  ;  and  deserved  to  receive  from  the  em- 
peror's hand  the  collars,  bracelets,  spears,  and  ban- 
ners, the  mural  and  the  civic  crown,  and  all  the 
honourable  rewards  reserved  by  ancient  Rome  for 
successful  valour.  The  third,  and  afterwards  the 
tenth,  legion  were  intrusted  to  the  cotnmaud  of 
Probus,  who,  in  every  step  of  his  promotion,  showed 
himself  superior  to  the  station  which  he  filled. 
Africa  and  Pontus,  the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  the 
Euphrates,  and  the  Nile,  by  turns  afforded  him  the 
most  splendid  occasions  of  displaying  his  personal 
prowess  and  his  conduct  in  war.  Aurelian  was 
indeMed  to  him  for  the  eon(|uest  of  Egypt,  and  still 
more  indebted  for  tlie  honest  courage  with  which  he 
often  checked  the  cruelty  of  his  master.  Tacitus, 
who  desired  by  the  abilities  of  his  generals  to  supply 
his  own  deficiency  of  military  talents,  named  him 
commander  in  chief  of  all  the  eastern  provinces,  with 
five  times  the  usual  salary,  the  promise  of  the  con- 
sulship, and  the  hojjc  of  a  tnuni|)li.  When  Probus 
ascended  the  imperial  throne,  he  was  about  forty- 
four  years  of  age  ;»  in  the   full   possession  of  his 


enm ;  an  opinion  wliich  (though  adopted  by  a  very  learned  man) 
wouhl  throw  Ihat  period  of  history  into  inextricable  confusion. 

X  Hist.  Ansnst,  p.  22!'. 

y  He  was  to  send  judges  to  tlie  Parthians,  Persians,  an<l  Sarmatians, 
a  president  to  Taprobnna,  and  a  procoosnl  to  the  Koman  island,  (sup. 
pmcti  by  Casanbon  and  Salmnsins  to  mean  Ilritain.)  ,Sucli  a  history  as 
mine  (says  Vopiscus  Willi  proper  modesty)  will  not  snUsisl  a  thousand 
years,  to  expose  or  justify  the  prediction. 

X  For  the  pritrate  life  of  Probus,  see  Vopiscus  in  Hist.  Aufrust.  p. 
234—237. 

.-»  Acconlinff  to  llie  Alexandrian  Cironicle,  lie  was  fifty  at  the  time 
of  his  dcaUi. 


fame,  of  the   love  of  the  army,  and  of  a  mature 
vigour  of  mind  and  body. 

His   acknowledged   merit,  and    the  ,,.  .,  , 

^  ^  His  respectful 

success  of  his  arms  against  rioriaiuis,  conduct  towards 

,    „    ,  .  .  ,        ^  the  senate. 

left  liiiii  williout  an  enemy  or  a  com- 
petitor. Yet,  if  we  may  credit  his  own  professions, 
very  far  from  being  desirous  of  the  empire,  he  had 
accepted  it  with  the  most  sincere  reluctance.  "  But 
it  is  no  longer  in  my  power,"  says  Probus,  in  a  pri- 
vate letter,  "  to  lay  dow  n  a  title  so  full  of  envy  and 
of  danger.  I  must  continue  to  personate  the  cha- 
racter which  tlic  soldiers  have  imposed  upon  me."'' 
His  dutiful  addies.s  to  the  senate  displayed  the  sen- 
timents, or  at  least  the  language,  of  a  Roman 
patriot :  '•  When  you  elected  one  of  your  order, 
conscript  fathers  !  to  succeed  the  emperor  Aurelian, 
you  acted  in  a  manner  suitable  to  your  justice  and 
wisdom.  For  you  are  the  legal  sovereigns  of  the 
world,  and  the  power  which  you  derive  from  your 
ancestors,  will  descend  to  your  posterity.  Happy 
would  it  have  been,  if  Florianus,  instead  of  usurping 
the  purple  of  his  brother,  like  a  private  inheritance, 
had  expected  what  your  majesty  might  determine, 
cither  in  his  favour,  or  in  that  of  any  other  person. 
The  prudent  soldiers  have  punished  his  rashness. 
To  me  they  have  offered  the  title  of  Augustus. 
But  I  submit  to  your  clemency  my  pretensions  and 
my  merits."'  When  this  respectful  a.  D.  276 
epistle  was  read  by  the  consul,  the  Auijust  ,i. 
senators  were  unable  to  disguise  their  satisfaction, 
that  Probus  should  condescend  thus  humbly  to 
solicit  a  sceptre  which  he  already  possessed.  They 
celebrated  with  the  warmest  gratitude  bis  virtues, 
his  exploits,  and  above  all  his  moderation.  A  de- 
cree immediately  passed,  without  a  dissenting 
voice,  to  ratify  the  election  of  the  eastern  aimies, 
and  to  confer  on  their  chief  all  the  several  branches 
of  the  imperial  dignity  :  the  names  of  Caesar  and 
Augustus,  the  title  of  father  of  his  country,  the 
right  of  making  in  the  same  day  three  motions  in 
the  senate,''  the  office  of  Pontifcx  Maximus,  the 
tribunitian  power,  and  the  proconsular  command  ; 
a  mode  of  investiture,  which,  though  it  seemed  to 
multiply  the  authority  of  the  emperor,  expressed 
the  constitution  of  the  ancient  republic.  The  reign 
of  Probus  corresponded  with  this  fair  beginning. 
The  senate  was  permitted  to  direct  the  civil  ad- 
ministration of  the  empire.  Their  faithful  general 
asserted  the  honour  of  the  Roman  arms,  and  often 
laid  at  (heir  feet  crowns  of  gold  and  barbaric  tro- 
phies, the  fruits  of  his  numerous  victories.'  Yet, 
whilst  he  gratified  tlicir  vanity,  he  must  secretly 
have    despised    their    indolence     and    weakness. 


b  The  letter  was  addres.sed  to  the  prsetorian  prcefect,  whom  (on  con- 
dition of  his  fxood  behaviour)  he  promised  to  continue  in  his  great 
office.     See  Hist.  August,  p.  237. 

e  Vopiscus  ill  Hist.  August,  p.  237.  The  date  of  the  letter  is 
assuredly    faulty.      Instead   of    A'on.    Februar.  we   may   read    iVon. 

i  Hist.  Aujrust.  p.  2.18.  It  is  odd  that  the  senate  should  treat  Pro. 
bus  less  favourably  than  Marcus  Antoninus.  That  prince  had  received, 
even  before  Uie  death  of  Pius,  Jus  quirtUs  retationis.  See  Capitolin. 
in  Hist.  AuK:iist.  p.  24 

f  Sec  the  dutilul  letter  of  Probus  to  the  senate,  after  his  Gerfliau 
victories.     Hist.  August,  p.  2.3y. 


CHAP.  XII. 


OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 


i:j| 


Though    it  was  every  moment   in  tlicir  power   to 

repeal  the  disgraceful  edict  of  Gallienus,  the  proud 

successors  of  the  Scipios  patiently  acquiesced  in 

their   exclusion    from    all    military   employments. 

They  soon  experienced,  that  those  who  refuse  the 

sword,  must  renounce  the  sceptre. 

....      ,„  The  strength  of  Aurelian  had  crush- 

V  ictories  of  Pro-  ^ 

bu.s  over  the  bar.  ed  On  every  side  the  enemies  of  Rome. 
After  his  death  they  seemed  to  revive 
with  an  increase  of  fury  and  of  numbers.  They 
were  again  vanquished  by  the  active  vigour  of 
Probus,  who,  in  a  short  reign  of  about  six  years,' 
equalled  the  fame  of  ancient  heroes,  and  restored 
peace  and  order  to  every  province  of  the  Roman 
world.  The  dangerous  frontier  of  Rh;i;tia  he  so 
firmly  secured,  that  he  left  it  without  the  suspicion 
of  an  enemy.  He  broke  the  wandering  power  of 
the  Sarmatian  tribes,  and  by  the  terror  of  his  arms 
compelled  those  barbarians  to  relinquish  their  spoil. 
The  Gothic  nation  courted  the  alliance  of  so  war- 
like an  emperor.i;  He  attacked  the  Isaurians  in 
their  mountains,  besieged  and  took  several  of  their 
strongest  castles,''  and  flattered  himself  that  he  had 
for  ever  suppressed  a  domestic  foe,  whose  independ- 
ence so  deeply  wounded  the  majesty  of  the  empire. 
The  troubles  excited  by  the  usurper  Firmus  in  the 
Upper  Egypt,  had  never  been  perfectly  appeased, 
and  the  cities  of  Ptolemais  and  Coptos,  fortified  by 
the  alliance  of  the  Blemmyes,  still  maintained  an 
obscure  rebellion.  The  chastisement  of  those  cities, 
and  of  their  auxiliaries  the  savages  of  the  south, 
is  said  to  have  alarmed  the  court  of  Persia,'  and 
the  great  king  sued  in  vain  for  the  friendship  of 
Probus.  Most  of  the  exploits  which  distinguished 
his  reign,  were  achieved  by  the  personal  valour  and 
conduct  of  the  emperor,  insomuch  that  the  writer 
of  his  life  expresses  some  amazement  how,  in  so 
short  a  time,  a  single  man  could  be  present  in  so 
many  distant  wars.  The  remaining  actions  he  in- 
trusted to  the  care  of  his  lieutenants,  the  judicious 
choice  of  whom  forms  no  inconsiderable  part  of  his 
glory.  Cams,  Diocletian,  Maximian,  Constantius, 
Galerius,  Asclepiodatus,  Annibalianus,  and  a  crowd 
of  other  chiefs,  who  afterwards  ascended  or  sup- 
ported the  throne,  were  trained  to  arms  in  the  severe 
school  of  Aurelian  and  Probus.'' 
A.  D.  277.  J^"*    *he    most    important    service 

"ontuTi^v".'   ^''•'^''  Probus  rendered  to  the  repub- 

sion  of  Uie  Ger-    lie,  was  the  deliverance  of  Gaul,  and 
snanSt  . 

the   recovery   of    seventy   flourishing 

cities  oppressed  by  the  barbarians  of  Germany,  who, 

since   the   death   of   Aurelian,   bad   ravaged  that 

great  province  with  impunity.'     Among  the  various 

multitude  of  those  fierce  invaders,  we  may  distin- 

t  The  date  .nnd  duration  of  the  reign  of  Probns  are  very  correctlv 
ascertained  by  Cardinal  Norris  in  his  learned  work,  De  Epurliis  .Syril. 
Maccdonum,  p.  Ofi-105  A  passive  of  Euschius  connects  the  sec'oud 
year  of  Probus  with  the  a'ras  of  several  of  the  Syrian  cities. 

g  Vopiscus  in  Hist.  Atlj^nst.  p.  239. 

h  Zosimus  (I.  i.  p.  G2-65.)  tells  a  very  Ions  and  trifling  story  of 
JLycius  the  Isaurian  robber. 

i  Zosim.  1.  i.  p.  fi.5.  Vopiscus  in  Hist.  Aucrusl.  p.  2.^0,  240  But  it 
»«ms  incredible,  that  the  defeat  of  the  savages  of  ^EUuoTiia  could 
affect  the  Persian  monarch. 

1.  Besides  these  well-known  chiefs,  several  others  are  named  hv  Vo 
K   2 


guish,  with  some  degree  of  clearness,  three  great 
armifes,  or  rather  nations,  successively  vanquished 
by   the   valour  of   Probus.      He   drove   back   the 
Francs  into  their  morasses  ;    a  descriptive  circum- 
stance from  whence  we  may  infer,  that  the  con- 
federacy known   by  the  manly  appellation  of  Free, 
already  occupied  the  Hat  maritime  country,  inter- 
sected  and   almost   overflowed  by  the    stagnating 
waters  of  the  Rhine,  and  that  several  tribes  of  the 
Frisians    and    Batavians    had    acceded    to    their 
alliance.     He  vanquished  the  Burgundians,  a  con- 
siderable people  of  the  Vandalic  race.     They  had 
wandered  in  quest  of  booty  from  the  banks  of  the 
Oder  to  those  of  the  Seine.     They  esteemed  them- 
selves  sufficiently   fortunate   to   purchase,   by   the 
restitution  of  all  their  booty,  the  permission  of  an 
undisturbed  retreat.     They  attempted  to  elude  that 
article  of  the  treaty.     Their  punishment  was  imme- 
diate and  terrible."     But  of   all  the  invaders  of 
Gaul,  the   most  formidable   were   the  Lygians,  a 
distant  people  who  reigned  over  a  wide  domain  on 
the  frontiers  of  Poland  and  Silesia."     In  the  Lygian 
nation,  the  Arii  held  the  first  rank  by  their  numbers 
and  fierceness.     "  The  Arii  (it  is  thus  that  they  are 
described  by  the  energy  of  Tacitus)  study  to  im- 
prove by  art  and  circumstances  the  innate  terrors 
of  their  barbarism.     Their  shields  are  black,  tbeir 
bodies   are   painted   black.     They  choose   for  the 
combat  the  darkest  hour  of  the  night.     Their  host 
advances,  covered  as  it  were  with  a  funereal  shade  ;" 
nor  do  they  often  find  an  enemy  capable  of  sustain- 
ing so  strange  and  infernal  an  aspect.     Of  all  our 
senses,  the  eyes  are  the  first  vanquished  in  battle."!* 
Yet  the  arms  and  discipline  of  the  Romans  easily 
discomfited  these  horrid  phantoms.    The  Lygii  were 
defeated  in  a  general  engagement,  and  Semno,  the 
most  renowned  of  tbeir  chiefs,  fell  alive  into  the 
hands  of  Probus.     That  prudent  emperor,  unwilling 
to  reduce  a  brave  people  to  despair,  granted  them 
an  honourable  capitulation,  and  permitted  them  to 
return  in  safety  to  their  native  country.     But  the 
losses  Vv-hich  they  sufl'ered  in  the  marcli,  the  battle, 
and  the  retreat,  broke  the  power  of  the  nation :  nor  is 
the  Lygian  name  ever  repeated  in  the  history  either 
of  Germany  or  of  the  empire.     The  deliverance  of 
Gaul  is  reported  to  have  cost  the  lives  of  four  hun- 
dred thousand  of  the   invaders  ;    a  work  of  labour 
to  the  Romans,  and  of  expense  to  tlie  emperor,  who 
gave  a  piece  of  gold  for  the  head  of  every  barba- 
rian.''    But  as  the  fame  of  warriors  is  built  on  the 
destruction  of  human  kind,  we  may  naturally  su.spect, 
that  the  sanguinary  account  was  multiplied  by  the 
avarice  of  tlie  soldiers,  and  accepted  without  any  very 
severe  examination  by  the  liberal  vanity  of  Probus. 

piseus  (Hist.  Angu.st.  p.  241.)  whose  actions  have  not  reached  our 
Knowledge. 

1  See  the  Cusars  of  .lulian,  and  Hist.  August,  p.  238,  2tO,  241. 

m  Zosimus,  1.  i.  p.  62.  Hist.  August,  p.  240.  But  the  latter  sup- 
poses the  punishment  indieted  with  the  consent  of  their  kin^;  if  so, 
it  was  partial,  like  the  olfence. 

n  See  Cluver.  Cemiania  Antir^ua,  1.  iii.  Ptolemy  places  iu  their 
country  the  city  of  Calisia,  probably  Calish  in  Silesia. 

o  /gratis  umbra,  is  the  expression  of  Tacitus:  it  is  surely  a  very 
bold  one. 

p  Tacit.  Germania  (c.  43.)  q  Vopiscus  in  Hisl.  August,  p.  238. 
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and   carric.t    lii-. 
urrns   into   Gcr- 


Siiicc  tlic  expedition  of  Maximin, 
the  Kimiaii  jreiicrals  lia<l  coiiliiuil  their 
aiul)iti()n   to  a  defensive  war  against 
the  nations  of  Germany,  who  perpetually  pressed 
on  the  frontiers  of  the  empire.     The  more  daring 
Probus  piirsncd    his   Gallie   victories,  passed   the 
Rhine,  and  displayed  his  invincible  eagles  on  the 
banks  of  tlie  Kibe  and  the  Ncckcr.     He  was  fully 
convinced   tliat  nothin;;  could  reconcile  the  minds 
of  the  barbarians  to  peace,  unless  they  experienced 
in  their  own  country  the   calamities  of  war.     Ger- 
many, exhausted  bj  the  ill  success  of  the  last  emi- 
gration, was  astonished   by  his  presence.     Nine  of 
the  most  considerable  princes  repaired  to  his  camp, 
and  fell   prostrate  at  his  feet.     Such  a  treaty  was 
humbly  recx'ived  by  the  Germans,  as  it  pleased  the 
conqueror  to  dictate.    He  exacted  a  strict  restitution 
of  the  effects  and  captives  which  they  had  carried 
away  from  the  provinces ;   and  obliged  their  own 
magistrates  to   punish  the  more  obstinate  robbers 
who  presumed  to  detain  any  part  of  the  spoil.     A 
considerable  tribute  of  corn,  cattle,  and  horses,  the 
only  wealth  of  barbarians,  was  reserved  for  the  use 
of  the  garrisons  which   Probus  established   on  the 
limits  of  their  territory.     He  even  entertained  some 
thoughts  of  compelling  the  Germans  to  relin(iuish 
the  exercise  of  arms,  and  to  trust  their  differences 
to  the  justice,  their  safety  to  the  power,  of  Rome. 
To   accomplish  these  salutary  ends,  the  constant 
residence  of  an  imperial  governor,  supported  by  a 
numerous  army,  was  indispensably  requisite.    Pro- 
bus  therefore  judged  it  more  expedient  to  defer  the 
execution  of  so  great  a  design  ;   which  was  indeed 
rather  of  specious  than  solid  utility.'  Had  Germany 
iieen   reduced   into   the   state   of   a   province,   the 
Romans,  with  immense  labour  and  expense,  would 
have  acquired  only  a  more  extensive  boundary  to 
defend  against  the  fiercer  and   more  active  barba- 
rians of  Scythia. 
,,    ,   .,,         „      Instead    of    reducing    the    warlike 

He  builds  a  wall  ^ 

from  ilic   iiiiiiie  natives  of  Germany  to  the  condition 

l«  llie  Danube.  ,.         i  ■       *       r»      i  ^       ..     i  i  •  n- 

01  subjects,  Probus  contented  hiniselt 
with  the  humble  expedient  of  raising  a  bulwark 
against  their  inroads.  The  country,  which  now 
forms  the  circle  of  Swabia,  had  been  left  desert  in 
the  age  of  Augustus  by  the  emigration  of  its  ancient 
inhabitants."  The  fertility  of  the  soil  soon  attracted 
a  new  colony  from  the  adjacent  provinces  of  Gaul. 
Crowds  of  adventurers,  of  a  roving  temper  and  of 
desperate  fortunes,  occupied  the  doubtful  posses- 
sion, and  acknowledged,  by  the  payment  of  tithes, 
the  majesty  of  the  empire.'  To  protect  these  new 
subjects,  a  line  of  frontier  garrisons  was  gradually 
extended   from  the   Rhine  to  the  Danube.     About 

r  Hist.  Aupust.  p.  2^,  2.19.  Vopiscus  quoted  a  letter  from  llic 
emperor  to  llie  senate,  in  wliieh  \iv  luentions  his  design  of  reducing 
Germany  into  a  province. 

•  Straiio,  I.  vii.  According  to  VelleiusPaterculiis,  (ii.  108.)  Marotio- 
duus  ted  liis  niarromanni  into  Bohemia;  Cluverius  (German.  Anli(|. 
iii.  8.)  proves  that  it  was  from  Swaliia. 

t  These  settlers,  from  the  payment  of  tithes,  were  denominated 
DecumnteB.     Tacit,  (lermania,  c.  29. 

u  See  notes  de  I'Ablie  de  la  iilelerie  a  la  Germanic  dc  Tacite.  p.  183. 
His  account  of  the  wall  is  chiefly  borrowed  (as  he  says  himself)  from 
the  jihatia  IHustrata  of  Scho-pflin. 


till-  reign  of  Hadrian,  when  that  mode  of  defence 
began  to  be  practised,  these  garri.sons  were  con- 
nected and  covered  by  a  strong  entrenchment  of 
trees  and  palisades.  In  the  place  of  so  rude  a  bul- 
wark, the  emperor  Probus  constructed  a  stone  wall 
of  a  considerable  height,  and  strengthened  it  by 
towers  at  convenient  distaiues.  I'rom  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Newsladt  and  Ratisbon  on  the  Danube, 
it  stretched  across  hills,  valleys,  rivers,  and  mo- 
rasses, as  far  as  the  \\  iiupsen  on  the  Necker,  and  at 
length  terminated  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  after 
a  winding  course  of  near  two  hundred  miles." 
This  important  barrier,  uniting  the  two  mighty 
streams  that  protected  the  provinces  of  Europe, 
seemed  to  fill  up  the  vacant  space  through  which 
the  barbarians,  and  particularly  the  Alemanni,  could 
penetrate  with  the  greatest  facility  into  the  heart  of 
the  empire.  But  the  experience  of  the  world,  from 
China  to  Britain,  has  exposed  the  vain  attempt  of 
fortifying  any  extensive  tract  of  country.'  An  active 
enemy,  who  can  select  and  vary  his  points  of  at- 
tack, must,  in  the  end,  discover  some  feeble  spot,  or 
some  unguarded  moment.  The  strength,  as  well  as 
the  attention,  of  the  defenders  is  divided  ;  and  such 
arc  the  blind  effects  of  terror  on  the  firmest  troops, 
that  a  line  broken  in  a  single  place  is  almost  in- 
stantly deserted.  The  fate  of  the  wall  which  Pro- 
bus  erected,  may  confirm  the  general  observation. 
Within  a  few  years  after  his  death,  it  was  over- 
thrown by  the  Alemanni.  Its  scattered  ruins,  uni- 
versally ascribed  to  the  power  of  the  Daemon,  now 
serve  only  to  excite  the  wonder  of  the  Swabian 
peasant. 

Among    the    useful    conditions    of ,      ,     . 

,  Introduction  and 

peace  imposed  by  Probus  on  the  van-  settlement  of  the 

quished  nations  of  Germany,  was  the 
obligation  of  supplying  the  Roman  army  with  six- 
teen thousand  recruits,  the  bravest  and  most  robust 
of  their  youth.  The  emperor  dispersed  them  through 
all  the  provinces,  and  distribi^ted  this  dangerous 
reinforcement  in  small  bands,  of  fifty  or  sixty  each, 
among  the  national  troops  ;  judiciously  observing, 
that  the  aid  which  the  republic  derived  from  the 
barbarians,  should  be  felt  but  notseen.>  Theiraid 
was  now  become  necessary.  The  feeble  elegance  of 
Italy  and  the  internal  provinces  could  no  longer 
support  the  weight  of  arms.  The  hardy  frontier  of 
the  Rhine  and  Danube  still  produced  minds  and 
bodies  equal  to  the  labours  of  the  camp  ;  but  a  per- 
petual series  of  wars  had  gradually  diminished  their 
numbers.  The  infre(|uency  of  marriage,  and  the 
ruin  of  agriculture,  affected  the  principles  of  popu- 
lation, and  not  only  destroyed  the  strength  of  the 
present,  but  intercepted  the  hope  of  future  genera- 

X  See  Recherches  sur  les  Chinois  et  les  Egypliens,  torn  ii.  p.  81  — 
102.  The  anonymous  author  is  well  acquainted  with  the  globe  in 
general,  and  with  Germany  in  particular;  with  regard  to  the  latter,  he 
quotes  a  %vork  of  IM.  Hanselman ;  but  he  seems  to  confound  the  wall 
of  Probus,  designed  against  the  Alemanni,  with  the  fortification  of 
the  Mattiaci,  construcled  in  tlie  neighhourhood  of  Frankfort  against 
the  Catli. 

)■  He  distributed  about  fifty  or  sixty  barbarians  to  a  Numens,  as  it 
was  then  called ;  a  corps,  with  whose  established  mlmher  we  are  nut 
exactly  acquainted. 
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tioDS.  The  wisdom  of  Probus  embraced  a  great 
and  beneficial  plan  of  replenishing  the  exhausted 
frontiers,  by  new  colonies  of  captive  or  fugitive  bar- 
barians, on  whom  he  bestowed  lands,  cattle,  instru- 
ments of  husbandry,  and  every  encouragement  that 
might  engage  tliem  to  educate  a  race  of  soldiers  for 
the  service  of  the  republic.  Into  Britain,  and  most 
probably  into  Cambridgeshire/  he  transported  a 
considerable  body  of  Vandals.  The  impossibility 
of  an  escape  reconciled  them  to  their  situation,  and 
in  the  subsequent  troubles  of  that  island,  they  ap- 
proved themselves  the  most  faithful  servants  of  the 
state."  Great  numbers  of  Franks  and  Gepidse  were 
settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube  and  Rhine.  A 
hundred  thousand  Bastarna",  expelled  from  their 
own  country,  cheerfully  accepted  an  establishment 
in  Thrace,  and  soon  imbibed  the  manners  and  senti- 
ments of  Roman  subjects.''  But  the  expectations  of 
Probus  were  too  often  disappointed.  The  impa- 
tience and  idleness  of  the  barbarians  could  ill  brook 
the  slow  labours  of  agriculture.  Their  unconquer- 
able love  of  freedom,  rising  against  despotism,  pro- 
voked them  into  hasty  rebellions,  alike  fatal  to 
themselves  and  to  the  provinces,'  nor  could  these 
artificial  supplies,  however  repeated  by  succeeding 
emperors,  restore  the  important  limit  of  Gaul  and 
Illyricum  to  its  ancient  and  native  vigour. 
Darins enterprise  Of  all  the  barbarians  who  abandon- 
of  the  Franks,  ed  their  new  settlements,  and  disturbed 
the  public  tranquillity,  a  very  small  number  returned 
to  their  own  country.  For  a  short  season  they 
might  wander  in  arms  through  the  empire  ;  but  in 
the  end  they  were  surely  destroyed  by  the  power  of 
a  warlike  emperor.  The  successful  rashness  of  a 
party  cf  Franks  was  attended,  however,  with  such 
memorable  consequences,  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
passed  unnoticed.  They  had  been  established  by 
Probus  on  the  sea-coast  of  Pontus,  with  a  view  of 
strengthening  the  frontier  against  the  inroads  of  the 
Alani.  A  fleet  stationed  in  one  of  the  harbours  of 
the  Euxine,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Franks  ;  and 
they  resolved,  through  unknown  seas,  to  explore 
their  way  from  the  mouth  of  the  Phasis  to  that  of 
the  Rhine.  They  easily  escaped  through  the  Bos- 
phorus  and  the  Hellespont,  and  cruising  along  the 
Mediterranean,  indulged  their  appetite  for  revenge 
and  plunder,  by  frequent  descents  on  the  unsus- 
pecting shores  of  Asia,  Greece,  and  Africa.  The 
opulent  city  of  Syracuse,  in  whose  port  the  navies 
of  Athens  and  Carthage  had  formerly  been  sunk, 
was  sacked  by  a  handful  of  barbarians,  who  massa- 
cred the  greatest  part  of  the  trembling  inhabitants. 
From  the  island  of  Sicily,  the  Franks  proceeded  to 
the  columns  of  Hercules,  trusted  themselves  to  the 
ocean,  coa.sted  round  Spain  and  Gaul,  and  .steerin"- 
their  triumphant  course  through  the  British  channel, 

z  Camden's  Britannia,  introduction,  p.  136.  but  he  sneaks  from  a 
very  doubtful  conjecliire. 

»  Znsimus,  I.  i.  |).  62.  According  to  Vopiscus,  another  body  of  Van. 
dais  wa.s  less  faithful. 

b  Hist.  August,  p.  240.  Thev  were  probably  cxnelled  by  tlie  Goths 
Zosini.  I.  i.  p.  66.  ■     c  Hist.  August,  p.  240. 

i  Paneiiyr.  Vet.  v.  18.     Zosimiis,  I.  i.  p.  66. 

■■  Nopiscusin  Hist,  August,  p.  245,  24li.     TI.e  unfortunate  orator  had 


at  length  finished  their  surprising  voyage,  by  land- 
ing in  safety  on  the  Batavian  or  Frisian  shores.'' 
The  example  of  their  success,  instructing  their 
countrymen  to  conceive  the  advantages,  and  to 
despise  the  dangers,  of  the  sea,  pointed  out  to  their 
enterprising  spirit  a  new  road  to  wealth  and  glory. 

Notwithstanding  the  vigilance  and  Revolt  of  Satur. 
activity  of  Probus,  it  was  almost  im-  ■"""^'ntiwEasi; 
possible  that  he  could  at  once  retain  in  obedience 
every  part  of  his  wide  extended  dominions.  The 
barbarians,  who  broke  their  chains,  had  seized  the 
favourable  opportunity  of  a  domestic  war.  When 
the  emperor  marched  to  the  relief  of  Gaul,  he  de- 
volved the  command  of  the  east  on  Saturninus. 
That  general,  a  man  of  merit  and  experience,  was 
driven  into  rebellion  by  the  absence  of  his  sovereign, 
the  levity  of  the  Alexandrian  people,  the  pressing 
instances  of  his  friends,  and  his  own  fears  ;  but  from 
the  moment  of  his  elevation,  he  never  entertained  a 
hope  of  empire,  or  even  of  life.  "  Alas  !  "  he  said, 
"  the  republic  has  lost  a  useful  servant,  and  the 
rashness  of  an  hour  has  destroyed  the  services  of 
many  years.  You  know  not,"  continued  he,  "  the 
misery  of  sovereign  power ;  a  sword  is  perpetually 
suspended  over  our  head.  We  dread  our  very 
guards,  we  distrust  our  companions.  The  choice 
of  action  or  of  repose  is  no  longer  in  our  disposi- 
tion, nor  is  there  any  age,  or  character,  or  conduct, 
that  can  protect  us  from  the  censure  of  envy.  In 
thus  exalting  me  to  the  throne,  you  have  doomed 
me  to  a  life  of  cares,  and  to  an  untimely  fate.  The 
only  consolation  which  remains  is,  the  assurance 
that  I  shall  not  fall  alone. "■=  But  as  the  former  part 
of  his  prediction  was  verified  by  the  victory,  so  the 
latter  was  disappointed  by  the  clemency,  of  Probus. 
That  amiable  prince  attempted  even  to  save  the 
unhappy  .Saturninus  from  the  fury  of  the  soldiers. 
He  had  more  than  once  solicited  the  usurper  him- 
self, to  place  some  confidence  in  the 
mercy  of  a  sovereign  who  so  highly 
esteemed  his  character,  that  he  had  punished,  as  a 
malicious  informer,  the  first  w  ho  related  the  impro- 
bable news  of  his  defection.'  Saturninus  might, 
perhaps,  have  embraced  the  generous  oH'er,  had  lie 
not  been  restrained  by  the  obstinate  distrust  of  his 
adherents.  Their  guilt  was  deeper,  and  their  hopes 
more  sanguine,  than  those  of  their  experienced 
leader. 

The  revolt  of  Saturninus  was  scarce!  V 

.    ,       ,    .        ,  ,      „  "  A.  D.  280. 

extinguished  in  tlic  east,  befoTc  new    of  nonosus  .and 

.  ,  1  •*    J   ■      *i  i    1       I'rcculus  in  Giul. 

troubles  were  excited  in  the  west,  by 
the  rebellion  of  Bonosus  and  Proculus,  in  Gaul. 
The  mo.st  distinguished  merit  of  tho.se  two  officers, 
was  their  respective  prowess,  of  the  one  in  the  com- 
bats of  Bacchus,  of  the  other  in  those  of  Vcnus,s 
yet  neither  of  them  were  destitute  of  courage  and 

studied  rhetoric  at  Qirthago  ;  aud  was  therefore  more  probably  a  iMoor 
(Zosini.  I.  i.  p.  60  )  than  a  Gaul,  as  Vopiscus  calls  him. 

f  Zonaras,  1.  xii.  \\.  tklS. 

p  A  very  surprising  instance  i.s  recorded  of  the  prowess  of  Proculus. 
He  had  taken  one  hundred  Sarmatian  virgins.  The  rest  of  tile  story 
he  nni.st  relate  in  his  own  language;  Ex  his  una  nocte  decern  inivi ; 
omnes  tamen,  quod  in  me  erat,  mutierx'S  intra  dies  quindccim  rcddidi. 
Vopiscus  in  Hist.  Aujfust.  p.  246. 
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capacity,  anil  hotli  sustained,  with  honour,  the 
august  cliaractcr  which  the  fear  of  punishment  had 
engaged  them  to  assume,  till  they  sunk  at  Icngtli 
beneath  the  superior  genius  of  Probus.  He  used 
the  victory  with  his  accustomed  moderation,  and 
spared  the  fortunes  as  well  as  the  lives  of  their 
innocent  families." 

_^  The  arms  of  Probus  had  now  sup- 

Triumph  "of  iiic  pressed  all  the  foreign  and  domestic 

emperor  I'robus.  ^^^^^-^^  ^f   t,,^   ^j^tg       jjis    mild    hut 

.Steady  administration  confirmed  the  rc-establish- 
mcnt  of  the  public  tranquillity  ;  nor  was  there  left 
in  the  provinces  a  hostile  barbarian,  a  tyrant,  or 
even  a  robber,  to  revive  the  memory  of  past  dis- 
orders. It  was  time  that  the  emperor  should  rc-visit 
Rome,  and  celebrate  his  own  glory  and  the  general 
happiness.  The  triumph  due  to  the  valour  of  Pro- 
bus  was  condiuHcd  with  a  magniflecnec  suitable  to 
his  fortune,  and  the  people  who  had  so  lately  ad- 
mired the  trophies  of  Aurelian,  gazed  with  equal 
pleasure  on  those  of  his  heroic  successor.'  We 
cannot,  on  this  occasion,  forget  the  desperate  cou- 
rage of  about  fourscore  gladiators,  reserved  with 
near  six  hundred  others,  for  the  inhuman  sports  of 
the  amphitheatre.  Disdaining  to  shed  their  blood 
for  the  amusement  of  the  populace,  they  killed 
their  keepers,  broke  from  the  place  of  their  confine- 
ment, and  filled  the  streets  of  Rome  with  blood  and 
confusion.  After  an  obstinate  resistance,  they  were 
overpowered  and  cut  in  pieces  by  the  regular 
forces  ;  but  they  obtained  at  least  an  honourable 
death,  and  the  satisfaction  of  a  just  revenge.'' 

The  military  discipline  which  reign- 
ed in  the  camps  of  Probus,  was  less 
cruel  than  that  of  Aurelian,  but  it  was  equally  rigid 
and  exact.  The  latter  had  punished  the  irregulari- 
ties of  the  soldiers  with  unrelenting  severity,  the 
former  prevented  them  by  employing  the  legions  in 
constant  and  useful  labours.  When  Probus  com- 
manded in  Egypt,  he  executed  many  considerable 
works  for  the  splendour  and  benefit  of  that  rich 
country.  The  navigation  of  the  Nile,  so  important 
to  Rome  itself,  was  improved  ;  and  temples,  bridges, 
porticoes,  and  palaces,  were  constructed  by  the  hands 
of  the  soldiers,  who  acted  by  turns  as  architects,  as 
engineers,  and  as  husbandmen.'  It  was  reported  of 
Hannibal,  that,  in  order  to  preserve  his  troops  from 
the  dangerous  temptations  of  idleness,  he  had 
obliged  them  to  form  large  plantations  of  olive  trees 
along  the  coast  of  Africa."'  From  a  similar  prin- 
ciple, Probus  exercised  his  legions  in  covering,  with 
rich  vineyards,  the  hills  of  Gaul  and  Pannonia,  and 
two  considerable  spots  are  described,  which  were 
entirely  dug  and  planted'  by  military  labour."     One 

)i  Procnlus,  who  w.ns  n  native  of  Albenpip  on  tlic  Gpnopse  coast, 
armed  two  tlioiisaiid  ofliisown  slavis.  His  riclics  were  great,  Ijiit  they 
were  acquired  by  robliery.  It  waa  afterwards  a  sayinu  of  liis  family, 
Nee  latrones  esse,  nee  principessibi  ulacere.  Vopiscusin  Hist.  August. 
p.  247. 

i  Hist.  August,  p.  240.  k  Zosim.  I.  i.  p.  66. 

I  Hist.  AuEust.  p.  X!r>. 

m  Aurel.  Victor  in  Prob.  But  the  policy  of  Hannibal,  utinoliced  by 
any  more  ancient  writer,  is  irreconcilable  with  the  history  of  his  life. 
He  left  Africa  when  he  was  nine  years  old,  returned  to  it  when  he  w.xs 
fort^-live,  and  immediately  lost  his  army  in  the  decisive  battle  of  Zama. 
I.iiuis.  XXX.  47. 


His  discipline. 


His  death. 


of  these,  known  under  the  name  of  Mount  Almo, 
was  situated  near  Sirmium,  the  country  where 
Probus  was  born,  for  which  he  ever  retained  a  par- 
tial afleetion,  and  whose  gratitude  he  endeavoured 
to  seizure,  by  converting  into  tillage  a  large  and 
unhealtliy  tract  of  marshy  ground.  An  army  thus 
employed,  constituted  perhaps  the  most  useful,  as 
well  as  the  bravest,  portion  of  Roman  subjects. 

But  in  tlie  prosecution  of  a  favourite 
scheme,  the  best  of  men,  satisfied  with 
the  rectitude  of  their  intentions,  arc  subject  to  for- 
get the  bounds  of  moderation  ;  nor  did  Probus  him- 
.self  sudiciently  consult  the  patience  and  disposition 
of  his  fierce  legionaries."  The  dangers  of  the  mili- 
tary profession  seem  only  to  be  compensated  by  a 
life  of  pleasure  and  idleness;  but  if  the  duties  of 
the  soldier  are  incessantly  aggravated  by  the  labours 
of  the  peasant,  he  will  at  last  sink  under  the  intole- 
rable burthen,  or  shake  it  olf  with  indignation. 
The  imprudence  of  Probus  is  said  to  have  inflamed 
the  discontent  of  his  troops.  More  attentive  to  the 
interests  of  mankind  than  to  those  of  the  army,  he 
expressed  the  vain  hope,  that,  by  the  establisliment 
of  universal  peace,  he  should  soon  abolish  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  standing  army  and  mercenary  force.'' 
The  unguarded  expression  proved  fatal  to  him.  In 
one  of  the  hottest  days  of  summer,  as  he  severely 
urged  the  unwholesome  labour  of  draining  the 
marshes  of  Sirmium,  the  soldiers,  impatient  of  fa- 
tigue, on  a  sudden  threw  down  their  tools,  grasped 
their  arms,  and  broke  out  into  a  furious  mutiny. 
The  emperor,  conscious  of  his  danger,  took  refuge 
in  a  lofty  tower,  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  sur- 
veying the  progress  of  the  work.i  The  tower  was 
instantly  forced, andathousand  swords  a.  V>.  ass. 
were  plunged  at  once  into  the  bosom  of  August. 
the  unfortunate  Probus.  The  rage  of  the  troops  sub- 
sided as  soon  as  it  had  been  gratified.  They  then 
lamented  their  fatal  rashness,  forgot  the  severity  of 
the  emperor  whom  they  had  massacred,  and  has- 
tened to  perpetuate,  by  an  honourable  mouument, 
the  memory  of  his  virtues  and  victories.' 

When  the  legions  had  indulged  their  Eleciion  andcha. 
grief  and  repentance  for  the  death  of  ra>^^ter  of  Carus. 
Probus,  their  unanimous  consent  declared  Carus, 
his  praetorian  pra^fect,  the  most  deserving  of  the 
imperial  throne.  Every  circumstance  that  relates 
to  tliis  prince  appears  of  a  mixed  and  doubtful 
nature.  He  gloried  in  the  title  of  Roman  citizen  ; 
and  afiected  to  compare  the  purity  of  his  blood,  with 
the  foreign  and  even  barbarous  origin  of  the  pre- 
ceding emperors  ;  yet  the  most  inquisitive  of  his 
contemporaries,  very  far  from  admitting  his  claim, 
have  variously  deduced  his  own  birth,  or  that  of  his 

n  Hist.  August,  p.  240.  Eulrop.  ix.  17.  Aiirel.  Vict.ir  in  Proli. 
Vielnr  .lunior.  He  rev.iKed  the  prohibiti(»ri  of  IJomitiaii,  and  ;;r;iiite(l 
a  genera!  permission  of  planting  vines  to  the  Gauls,  the  Britons,  and  the 
Paniionians. 

0  Julian  bestows  a  severe,  and  indeed  excessive,  censure  on  the  rigour 
of  I*robus,  who,  as  be  thinks,  almost  deserved  his  fa(e. 

p  Vopisciis  in  Hist.  August,  p.  241.  He  lavishes  on  this  idle  hope  a 
large  stock  of  very  foolish  eloquence. 

1  Tlirris  ferrata.  ]t  seems  to  have  been  a  movable  tower,  .and  cased 
with  iron, 

r  Probus,  et  vere  probus  situs  est :  Victor  omnium  gentium  Barbara, 
mm:  victor eliain  tyrannorum. 
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parents,  from  Illyrieuni,  from  Gaul,  or  from  Africa.' 
Though  a  soldier,  he  had  received  a  learned  edu- 
cation ;  though  a  senator,  he  was  invested  with  the 
first  disunity  of  the  army  ;  and  in  an  age,  when  the 
civil  and  military  professions  began  to  be  irrecover- 
ably separated  from  each  other,  they  were  united 
in  the  person  of  Cams.  Notwithstanding  the  severe 
justice  which  he  exercised  against  the  assassins  of 
Probus,  to  whose  favour  and  esteem  he  was  highly 
indebted,  he  could  not  escape  the  suspicion  of  being 
accessary  to  a  deed  from  whence  he  derived  the 
principal  advantage.  He  enjoyed,  at  least  before 
his  elevation,  an  acknowledged  character  of  virtue 
and  abilities  ;'  but  his  austere  temper  insensibly 
degenerated  into  raoroseness  and  cruelty  ;  and  the 
imperfect  writers  of  his  life  almost  hesitate  whether 
they  shall  not  rank  him  in  the  number  of  Roman 
tyrants."  When  Carus  assumed  the  purple,  he  was 
about  sixty  years  of  age,  and  his  two  sons,  Carinus 
and  Numerian,  had  already  attained  the  season  of 
manhood." 

The  authority  of  the  senate  expired 

Tbe  sentiments        .       t*     ,  ^i  ^ 

of  the  senate  ami  With  Frobus  ;  Dor  was  the  repentance 
people.  gf  j[jg  soldiers  displayed  by  the  same 

dutiftil  regard  for  the  civil  power,  which  they  had 
testified  after  the  unfortunate  death  of  Aurelian. 
The  election  of  Carus  was  decided  without  expect- 
ing the  approbation  of  the  senate,  and  the  new 
emperor  contented  himself  with  announcing,  in  a 
cold  and  stately  epistle,  that  he  had  ascended  the 
vacant  throne.''  A  behaviour  so  very  opposite  to 
that  of  his  amiable  predecessor,  afforded  no  favour- 
able presage  of  the  new  reign ;  and  the  Romans, 
deprived  of  power  and  freedom,  asserted  their  pri- 
vilege of  licentious  murmurs.'  The  voice  of  con- 
gratulation and  flattery  was  not  however  silent; 
and  we  may  still  peruse,  with  pleasure  and  con- 
tempt, an  eclogue,  which  was  composed  on  the 
accession  of  the  emperor  Carus.  Two  shepherds, 
avoiding  the  noontide  heat,  retire  into  the  cave  of 
Faunus.  On  a  spreading  beech  they  discover  some 
recent  characters.  The  rural  deity  had  described, 
in  prophetic  verses,  the  felicity  promised  to  the 
empire  under  the  reign  of  so  great  a  prince.  Fau- 
nus hails  the  approach  of  that  hero,  who,  receiving 
on  his  shoulders  the  sinking  weight  of  the  Roman 
world,  shall  extinguish  war  and  faction,  and  once 
again  restore  tbe  innocence  and  security  of  the 
golden  age." 
Carus defMts the       It  is  moie  than  probable,  that  these 

SarmAtrans  and    ^i       „    *   *  .n  ,       ,    ., 

marches  into  ilic  elegant  trifles  never  reached  the  cars 
™'-  of  a  veteran  general,  who,  with  the 

consent  of  the  legions,  was  preparing  to  execute 

•  Yet  all  this  may  be  coneiliated.  He  was  born  at  Narbonne  in 
Illyricnm,  eonfouiided  by  Eutropius  witli  the  more  famous  rity  of  that 
name  in  Gaul.  His  father  mi;.ilit  be  an  African,  and  liis  motlier  a  noble 
Roman.  Carus  biinsrlf  was  educated  in  the  capital.  See  Scali-'er, 
Animadversion,  ad  Kuseb.  Chron.  p.  241. 

t  Probus  had  requested  of  the  senate  an  equestrian  statue  and  a  mar- 
ble palace,  at  the  public  expense,  as  a  just  recompense  of  the  singular 
merit  of  Carus.     Vopiscus  in  Hist.  August,  p.  249. 

n  Vopiscus  in  Hist.  August,  p.  242,  249.  Julian  excludes  the  empe- 
ror Carus  and  both  his  .sons  from  the  bani;net  of  the  CEPsars. 

»  John  Malala,  tom.  i.p.  401.  Bnttheanthority  of  that  iy^norant  Greek 
ia  very  sli-iht.  He  ridiculously  derives  from  Cams,  the  city  of  Cirrhce, 
■lid  the  province  of  Caria,  the  latter  of  which  is  mcntionetl  bv  Homer.' 


the  long  suspended  design  of  the  Persian  war. 
Before  his  departure  for  this  distant  expedition, 
Carus  conferred  on  his  two  sons.  Carinus  and  Nu- 
merian, the  title  of  Ca?sar,  and  investing  the  former 
with  almost  an  equal  share  of  the  imperial  power, 
directed  the  young  prince,  first  to  suppress  some 
troubles  which  had  arisen  in  Gaul,  and  afterwards 
to  fix  the  seat  of  his  residence  at  Rome,  and  to 
assume  tlie  government  of  the  western  provinces.'' 
The  safety  of  Illyricum  was  confirmed  by  a  me- 
morable defeat  of  the  Sarmatians  ;  sixteen  thousand 
of  those  barbarians  remained  on  the  field  of  battle, 
and  the  number  of  captives  amounted  to  twenty 
thousand.  The  old  emperor,  animated  with  the 
fame  and  piospect  of  victory,  pursued  his  march, 
in  the  midst  of  winter,  through  the  countries  of 
Thrace  and  Asia  Minor,  and  at  length,  with  his 
younger  son  Numerian,  arrived  on  the  confines  of 
the  Persian  monarchy.  There,  encamping  on  the 
summit  of  a  lofty  mountain,  he  pointed  out  to  his 
troops  the  opulence  and  luxury  of  the  enemy  whom 
they  were  about  to  invade. 

The  successor  of  Artaxerxes,  Va-  A.  D.  283. 
ranes  or  Bahram,  though  he  had  sub-  ence  fo'the^Per- 
dued  the  Segestans,  one  of  the  most 'i'^"  ""''■•'s»^'i"rs- 
warlike  nations  of  Upper  Asia,"  was  alarmed  at 
the  approach  of  the  Romans,  and  endeavoured  to 
retard  their  progress  by  a  negociation  of  peace. 
His  ambassadors  entered  the  camp  about  sunset, 
at  the  time  when  the  troops  were  satisfying  their 
hunger  with  a  frugal  repast.  The  Persians  ex- 
pressed their  desire  of  being  introduced  to  the 
presence  of  the  Roman  emperor.  They  were  at 
length  conducted  to  a  soldier,  who  was  seated  on 
the  grass.  A  piece  of  stale  bacon  and  a  few  hard 
pease  composed  his  supper.  \  coarse  woollen 
garment  of  purple  was  the  only  circumstance  that 
announced  his  dignity.  The  conference  was  con- 
ducted with  the  same  disregard  of  courtly  elegance. 
Carus,  taking  off  a  cap  which  he  wore  to  conceal 
his  baldness,  assured  the  ambassadors,  that,  unless 
their  master  acknowledged  the  superiority  of  Rome, 
he  would  speedily  render  Persia  as  naked  of  trees, 
as  his  own  head  was  destitute  of  hair.'*  Notwith- 
standing some  traces  of  art  and  preparation,  we 
may  discover  in  this  scene  the  manners  of  Carus, 
and  the  severe  simplicity  which  the  martial  princes, 
who  succeeded  Gallienus,  had  already  restored  in 
the  Roman  camps.  The  minisjcis  of  the  great 
king  trembled  and  retired. 

The  threats  of  Carus  were  not  with-     j,|,  ^i^f„;„ 
out  cll'cct.    He  ravaged  Mesopotamia,    »"<<  exiraor- 

dutary  death. 

cut  in  pieces  whatever  opposed   his 

>■  Ilist.  August,  p.  219.  Carus  congratulated  Ute  senate,  that  one  of 
their  own  order  was  made  emlieror. 

«  Hist.  AuRUst.  p.  242. 

a  See  the  tirst  eclogue  of  Calphurnius.     The  desisn  of  it  is  prcferre<I 
by  Fontenclle  lotlut  of  Virgil's  Pollio.    See  tom.  iii.  p.  US. 
'b  Hist.  August,  p.  35,1.     l-jitropitis,  ix.  18.     Pagi,  Annal. 

c  Agathias,  I.  iv.  p.  1.1.^.  We  tind  one  of  his  -sayings  in  the  niblio. 
theque  Orientalc  of  M.  li'Herbelot.  '*  The  definition  of  humanity 
inclndesall  other  virtues." 

d  Syne^itis  tells  this  story  of  Carituis ;  and  it  is  mtu-b  more  natural 
to  unileri.land  it  of  Cari 


do)  of  Probus. 


Cams,  than  (as  Petavius  and  Tillcmout  choose  to 
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passage,  muUf  liiiiisiU"  iiuisttr  df  the  great  cities  of 
Seleucia  and  Ctcsiplion,  (wliicli  seemeil  to  iiave 
surrendered  without  resistance,)  and  earried  his 
victorious  arms  beyond  the  Tigris."  He  liad  seized 
the  I'iivouralile  moment  lor  an  invasion.  The  Per- 
sian couneils  were  distracted  bj  domestic  factions, 
and  the  greater  part  of  tlieir  forces  were  detained 
on  the  frontiers  of  India.  Home  and  the  cast 
received  with  transport  the  news  of  such  important 
advantages.  Flattery  and  hojjc  painted,  in  the 
most  lively  colours,  the  fall  of  Persia,  the  conquest 
of  Arabia,  the  submission  of  Egypt,  and  a  lasting 
deliverance  from  tlie  inroads  of  the  Scythian  na- 
tions.' But  the  reign  of  Cams  was  destined  to 
A  D  28.1  expose  the  vanity  of  predictions.  They 
Ui-c.2o.  were  scarcely  uttered  before  they  were 
contradicted  by  his  death  ;  an  event  attended  with 
such  ambiguous  circumstances,  that  it  may  be  re- 
lated in  a  letter  from  his  own  secretary  to  the  pras- 
fect  of  the  city.  "  Cams,"  says  he,  "  our  dearest 
emperor,  was  confined  by  sickness  to  his  bed,  when 
a  furious  tempest  arose  in  the  camp.  Tlic  darkness 
which  overspread  the  sky  was  so  thick,  that  we 
could  no  longer  distinguish  each  other  ;  and  the 
incessant  flashes  of  lightning  took  from  us  the 
knowledge  of  all  that  passed  in  the  general  con- 
fusion. Immediately  after  the  most  violent  clap  of 
thunder,  we  heard  a  sudden  cry,  that  the  emperor 
was  dead  ;  and  it  soon  appeared,  that  his  chamber- 
lains, in  a  rage  of  grief,  had  set  fire  to  the  royal 
pavilion,  a  circumstance  which  gave  rise  to  the 
report  that  Cams  was  killed  by  lightning.  But,  as 
far  as  we  have  been  able  to  investigate  the  truth, 
his  death  was  the  natural  ell'ect  of  liis  disorder. "» 
He  is  succeeded  The  vacancy  of  the  throne  was  not 
cLiulTd  Nu!  productive  of  any  disturbance.  The 
iiieriaii.  ambition  of  the  aspiring  generals  was 

checked  by  their  mutual  fears,  and  young  Nume- 
rian  with  his  absent  brother  Carinus  were  unani- 
mously acknowledged  as  Roman  emperors.  The 
public  expected  that  the  successor  of  Carus  would 
pursue  his  father's  footsteps,  and,  without  allowing 
the  Persians  to  recover  from  their  consternation, 
would  advance  sword  in  hand  to  the  palaces  of 
Susa  and  Ecbatana.'' .  But  the  legions,  however 
.strong  in  numbers  and  discipline,  were  dismayed 
by  the  most  abject  superstition.  Nolwillistanding 
all  the  arts  that  were  practised  to  disguise  the 
manner  of  the  late  emperor's  death,  it  was  found 
impossible  to  remove  the  opinion  of  the  multitude, 
and  the  power  of  opinion  is  irresistible.  Places  or 
persons  struck  with  lightning  were  considered  by 
the  ancients  with  pious  horror,  as  singularly  de- 
voted to  the  wrath  of  heaven."  An  oracle  was  re- 
membered, which  marked   the  river  Tigris  as  the 

f  Vopiscus  in  Hist.  August,  p.  i'.O.  Kutropius,  ix.  18.  Tlic  two 
Victors. 

f  I'o  Itic  Persian  victory  of  Carus,  I  refer  tlie  dialoKUc  of  tlie  PhUn- 
patris,  whieli  lia.s  so  tons  been  an  object  of  dispute  among  tlie  learned. 
Jlut  to  explain  and  justify  my  opinion,  would  reigiiire  a  dis.sertation. 

p  Hist.  August,  p.  050.  1  et  Kutropius,  Festus,  Hufus,  tlic  two  Vic. 
tors,  Jerome,  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  Syncelltis,  and  i^unaras,  at]  ascribe 
tlic  <teatli  of  Cams  by  liglitiiiiig. 

h  See  Nemesian.  (fyiKgeticon,  v.  71,  &c. 

i  ticc   Festus  and  [lis  conimentatoTs,  on  llie   word  Scribunlamim. 


fatal  boundary  of  the  Koman  arras.  The  troops, 
terrified  with  the  fate  of  Carus  and  with  their  own 
danger,  called  aloud  on  young  Numerian  to  obey 
the  will  of  the  gods,  and  to  lesid  them  away  from 
this  inauspicious  scene  of  war.  Tlit^  feeble  emperor 
was  unable  to  subdue  their  obstinate  prejudice, 
and  the  I'ersians  wondered  at  the  unexpected  re- 
treat of  a  victorious  enemy.'' 

The  intelligence  of  the  mysterious  ^  p  .,g^ 
fate  of  the  late  emperor  was  soon  car-  Vices  of  Carious. 
ried  from  the  frontiers  of  Persia  to  Kome  ;  and  the 
senate,  as  well  as  the  provinces,  congratulated  the 
accession  of  the  sons  of  Carus.  These  fortunate 
youths  were  strangers,  however,  to  that  con.scious 
superiority,  either  of  birth  or  of  merit,  which  can 
alone  render  the  possession  of  a  throne  easy,  and  as 
it  were  natural.  Born  and  educated  in  a  private 
station,  the  election  of  their  father  raised  them  at 
once  to  the  rank  of  princes  ;  and  his  death,  which 
happened  about  sixteen  months  afterwards,  left 
them  the  unexpected  legacy  of  a  vast  empire.  To 
sustain  with  temper  this  rapid  elevation,  an  uncom- 
mon share  of  virtue  and  prudence  was  requisite  ; 
and  Carinus,  tlie  elder  of  the  brothers,  was  more 
than  commonly  deficient  in  those  qualities.  In  the 
Gallic  war,  he  discovered  some  degree  of  pei.sonal 
courage;'  but  from  the  moment  of  his  arrival  at 
Rome,  he  abandoned  himself  to  the  luxury  of  the 
capital,  and  to  the  abuse  of  his  fortune.  He  was 
soft,  yet  cruel ;  devoted  to  pleasure,  but  destitute  of 
taste  ;  and  though  exquisitely  susceptible  of  vanity, 
indifferent  to  the  public  esteem.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  months,  he  successively  married  and  divorced 
nine  wives,  most  of  whom  he  left  pregnant;  and 
notwithstanding  this  legal  inconstancy,  found  time 
to  indulge  such  a  variety  of  irregular  appetites,  as 
brouglit  dishonour  on  himself  and  on  the  noblest 
houses  of  Rome.  He  beheld  with  inveterate  hatred 
all  those  who  might  remember  his  former  obscurity, 
or  censure  his  present  conduct.  lie  banished,  or 
put  to  dcatli,  the  friends  and  counsellors  whom  his 
father  had  placed  about  him,  to  guide  his  inexperi- 
enced youth  ;  and  he  persecuted  with  the  meanest 
revenge  his  school-fellows  and  companions,  who 
had  not  sufficiently  respected  the  latent  majesty  of 
the  emperor.  With  the  senators,  Carinus  affected 
a  lofty  and  regal  demeanour,  frequently  declaring, 
that  lie  designed  to  distribute  their  estates  among 
the  populace  of  Rome.  From  the  dregs  of  that 
populace,  he  selected  his  favourites,  and  even  liis 
ministers.  The  palace,  and  even  the  imperial  tabic, 
was  filled  with  singers;  dancers,  prostitutes,  and  all 
the  various  retinue  of  vice  and  folly.  One  of  liis 
door-keepers""  he  intrusted  with  the  government  of 
the  city.     In  the  room  of  the  pnetorian  pra>feet, 

Places  struck  by  lightning  were  surrounded  with  a  wall ;  things  were 
buried  with  mysterious  cefeniony. 

k  Vopisriisin  Hist.  August.  ]..  aW.  Aiirelius  Victor  seems  to  believe 
tlie  predicliuii,  and  to  approve  tlie  retreat. 

1  Nemesian.  Cynegeticon,  v.  w.    He  was  a  contemporary,  but  a  poet. 

m  Caiicettaritm.  This  word,  so  bumble  in  its  origin,  lias  by  a 
singular  fortune  risen  into  the  title  of  tlie  first  great  office  of  stale  in 
tlie  monarcliies  of  Europe.  See  Casaubon  and  Salmasius,  ad  Hist. 
August,  p.  233. 
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whom  he  put  to  death.  Carinas  substituted  one  of 
the  ministers  of  his  looser  pleasures.  Another  who 
possessed  the  same,  or  even  a  more  infamous,  title 
to  favour,  was  invested  with  the  consulship.  A 
confidential  secretary,  who  had  acquired  uncommon 
skill  in  the  art  of  forgery,  delivered  the  indolent 
emperor,  with  his  own  consent,  from  the  irksome 
dutj'  of  signing  his  name. 

When  the  emperor  Carus  undertook  the  Persian 
war,  he  was  induced,  by  motives  of  aftection  as  well 
as  policy,  to  secure  the  fortunes  of  his  family,  by 
leaving  in  the  hands  of  his  eldest  son  the  armies 
and  provinces  of  the  west.  The  intelligence 
which  he  soon  received  of  the  conduct  of  Carinus, 
filled  him  w  ith  shame  and  regret ;  nor  had  he  con- 
cealed his  resolution  of  satisfying  the  republic  by  a 
severe  act  of  justice,  and  of  adopting,  in  the  place  of 
an  unworthy  son,  the  brave  and  virtuous  Constan- 
tius,  who  at  that  time  was  governor  of  Dalmatia. 
But  the  elevation  of  Constantius  n  as  for  a  while  de- 
ferred ;  and  as  soon  as  the  father's  death  had  released 
Carinus  from  the  control  of  fear  or  decency,  he  dis- 
played to  the  Romans  the  extravagances  of  Elagaba- 
los,  aggravated  by  the  cruelty  of  Domitian." 
He  celebrates  the  The  Only  merit  of  the  administration 
RomaD^nie,.  of  Carinus  that  historj- could  record, 
or  poetry  celebrate,  was  the  uncommon  splendour 
with  which,  in  his  own  and  his  brother's  name  he 
exhibited  the  Roman  games  of  the  theatre,  tlie  cir- 
cus, and  the  amphitheatre.  More  than  twenty 
years  afterwards,  when  the  courtiers  of  Diocletian 
represented  to  their  frugal  sovereign  the  fame  and 
popularity  of  his  munificent  predecessor,  he  ac- 
knowledged, that  the  reign  of  Carinus  had  indeed 
been  a  reign  of  pleasure."  But  this  vain  prodi- 
gality, which  the  prudence  of  Diocletian  might 
justly  despise,  was  enjoyed  with  surprise  and  trans- 
port by  the  Roman  people.  The  oldest  of  the 
citizens,  recollecting  the  spectacles  of  former  days, 
the  triumphal  pomp  of  Probus  or  Aurelian,  and  the 
secular  games  of  the  emperor  Philip,  acknow  ledgcd 
that  they  were  all  surpassed  by  the  superior  mag- 
nificence of  Carinus. p 
Spectacles  of  The  Spectacles  of  Carinus  may 
Rome.  therefore  be  best  illustrated  by  the 
observation  of  some  particulars,  which  history  has 
condescended  to  relate  concerning  tliose  of  his  pre- 
decessors. If  we  confine  ourselves  solely  to  the 
banting  of  wild  beasts,  however  we  may  censure 
the  vanity  of  the  design  or  the  cruelty  of  the  ex- 
ecution, we  are  obliged  to  confess,  that  neither 
before  nor  since  the  time  of  the  Romans,  so  much 
art  and  expense  have  ever  been  lavished  for  the 
amusement  of  the  people*     By  the  order  of  Probus, 

n  Vopiscus  in  Hist.  August,  p.  a.lS.  254.  Eutronius,  ix.  19  Victor 
Junior.  Tlie  reign  of  Diocletian  imlred  was  so  Ion;  and  prosperous 
that  It  must  have  been  very  unfavourable  to  the  reputation  of  Carinus' 

o  \  opiscus  in  Hist.  August,  p.  2.JI.  lie  calls  him  Carus  hrt  the 
•ense  is  suflicientljrahvioiis,  and  the  words  i»erc  often  confounded 

P  See  Calphuruius,    Jiclos.    vii.    42      We    may  observe,  that   the 

Scctacles  of  Probus  were  still  recent,  and  that  the  poet  is  seconded  bv 
e  historian.  ^ 

S  The  philosopher  Montaiffne  {Essais,  I.  iii.  6.)  gives  a  very  just  aod 
lively  view  of  Runiau  magnilicencc  in  these  spectacles. 
'    r  Vopiscus  III  Hist.  August,  p.  2411. 

•  Tlity  are  called  Omgri;  but  the  number  is  loo  inconsiderable  for 


a  great  quantity  of  large  trees,  torn  up  by  the  roots, 
were  transplanted  into  the  midst  of  the  circus. 
The  spacious  and  shady  forest  was  immediately 
filled  with  a  thousand  ostriches,  a  thousand  stags, 
a  thousand  fallow  deer,  and  a  thousand  wild  boars; 
and  all  this  variety  of  game  was  abandoned  to  the 
riotous  impetuosity  of  the  multitude.  The  tragedy 
of  the  succeeding  day  consisted  in  the  massacre  of 
an  hundred  lions,  an  equal  number  of  lionesses, 
two  hundred  leopards,  and  three  hundred  bears.' 
The  collection  prepared  by  the  younger  Gordian  for 
his  triumph,  and  which  his  successor  exhibited  in 
the  secular  games,  was  less  remarkable  by  the  num- 
ber than  by  tlie  singularity  of  the  animals.  Twenty 
zebras  displayed  their  elegant  forms  and  variegated 
beauties  to  the  eyes  of  the  Roman  people."  Ten 
elks,  and  as  many  camelopards,  the  loftiest  and 
most  harmless  creatures  that  wander  over  the  plains 
of  Sarmatia  and  yEthiopia,  were  contrasted  with 
thirty  African  hysenas,  and  ten  Indian  tigers,  the 
most  implacable  savages  of  the  torrid  zone.  The 
unoffending  strength  with  which  nature  has  en- 
dowed the  greater  quadrupeds  was  admired  in  the 
rhinoceros,  the  hippopotamus  of  the  Nile,'  and  a 
majestic  troop  of  thirty-two  elephants."  ^A  liile  the 
populace  gazed  with  stupid  wonder  on  the  splen- 
did show,  the  naturalist  might  indeed  observe  the 
figure  and  properties  of  so  many  different  species, 
transported  from  every  part  of  the  ancient  world 
into  the  amphitheatre  of  Rome.  But  this  acci- 
dental benefit,  which  science  might  derive  from 
folly,  is  surely  insufficient  to  justify  such  a  wanton 
abuse  of  the  public  riches.  There  occurs,  however, 
a  single  instance  in  the  first  Punic  war,  in  which 
the  senate  wisely  connected  this  amusement  of  the 
multitude  with  the  interest  of  the  state.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  elephants,  taken  in  the  defeat 
of  the  Carthaginian  army,  were  driven  through  the 
circus  by  a  few  slaves,  armed  only  with  blunt 
javelins."  The  useful  spectacle  served  to  impress 
the  Roman  soldier  with  a  just  contempt  for  those 
unwieldy  animals  ;  and  he  no  longer  dreaded  to 
encounter  them  in  the  ranks  of  war. 

The  hunting  or  exhibition  of  wild     ~,  , . 

^  The   ampbi- 

bea.sts  was  conducted  with  a  magnifi-  theatre, 
cence  suitable  to  a  people  who  .styled  themselves 
the  masters  of  the  world ;  nor  was  the  edifice  ap- 
propriated to  that  entertainment  less  expressive  of 
Roman  greatness.  Posterity  admires,  and  will 
long  admire,  the  awful  remains  of  the  amphi- 
theatre of  Titus,  which  so  well  deserved  the  epithet 
of  colossal.*  It  v\as  a  building  of  an  elliptic  figure, 
five  luindicd  and  sixty-four  feet  in  length,  and 
four  hundred  and  sixty-seven  in  breadth,  founded 


mere  wild  asses.  Cuper  (dc  Elephantis  Ksercitat.  ii.  7.)  has  proved 
from  Onpian,  Dion,  and  an  anoiiymoiis  Greek,  that  zebras  had  been 
seen  at  Rome.     They  were  brought  from  some  island  of  the  ocean, 


perhaps  Madagascar. 

t  Carinus  g;ive  an  hippopotamus.  (sceCalphiirn.  Eclosr.  vii.  66.)  In 
the  Iattersp.ctacles,  I  do  not  recollect  any  crocodiles,  of  which  Augus- 
tus once  exhibited  thirty.six.— Dion  Cassius,  1.  Iv.  p.  781. 

11  C.ipitoliii.  iu  Hist.  "August,  p.  164.  I(».  We  are  not  acquainted 
w  itli  the  animals  which  he  calls  nrcheleotites,  some  read  argoleontes^ 
nllurs  agrioteontes:  both  corrections  are  very  nugatory. 

I  I'lin.  Hist.  Natur.  viii.  6.  from  the  annals  of  Piso. 

y  See  Matfci,  Verona  lllustrata,  p.  iv.  1.  i.  c.  2. 
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on  fourscore  arclies,  and  rising,  with  four  suc- 
cessive orders  of  architecture,  to  the  height  of  one 
hundred  and  forty  feet.'  The  outside  of  the  ediliee 
was  encrusted  with  marble,  and  deiMjrated  with 
statues.  The  slopes  of  the  vast  concave,  which 
foruied  the  inside,  were  filled  and  surrounded  with 
sixty  or  eighty  rows  of  seats  of  marble  likewise, 
covered  with  cushions,  and  capable  of  receiving 
with  ease  above  fourscore  thousand  spectators." 
Sixty-four  vomitories  (for  by  that  name  the  doors 
■were  very  aptly  distinguished)  poured  forth  the 
immense  multitude  ;  and  the  entrances,  passages, 
and  stair-cases,  were  contrived  with  such  exquisite 
skill,  that  each  person,  whether  of  the  senatorial, 
the  equestrian,  or  the  piclician  order,  arrived  at  his 
destined  place  without  trouble  or  confusion.''  No- 
thing was  omitted  which,  in  any  respect,  could 
be  subservient  to  the  convenience  and  pleasure  of 
the  spectators.  They  were  protected  from  the  sun 
and  rain  by  an  ample  canopy,  occasionally  drawn 
over  their  heads.  The  air  was  continually  refresh- 
ed by  the  playing  of  fountains,  and  profusely  im- 
pregnated by  the  grateful  scent  of  aromatics.  In 
the  centre  of  the  edifice,  the  arena,  or  .stage,  was 
strewed  with  the  finest  sand,  and  successively  a.s- 
sumcd  the  most  dilierent  forms.  At  one  moment  it 
seemed  to  rise  out  of  the  earth,  like  the  garden  of 
the  Hesperidcs,  and  was  afterwards  broken  into  the 
rocks  and  caverns  of  Thrace.  The  subterraneous 
pipes  conveyed  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  water  ; 
and  what  had  just  before  appeared  a  level  plain, 
might  be  suddenly  converted  into  a  wide  lake, 
covered  with  armed  vessels,  and  replenished  with 
the  monsters  of  the  deep."  In  the  decoration  of 
these  scenes,  the  Roman  emperors  displayed  their 
wealth  and  liberality  ;  and  we  read  on  various  oc- 
casions, that  the  whole  furniture  of  the  amphi- 
theatre consisted  either  of  silver,  or  of  gold,  or  of 
amber.''  The  poet  who  describes  the  games  of  Ca- 
rious, in  the  character  of  a  shepherd,  attracted  to 
the  capital  by  the  fame  of  their  magnificence, 
aflirnis,  that  the  nets  designed  as  a  defence  against  the 
wild  beasts,  wereof  gold  wire;  that  the  porticoes  were 
gilded,  and  that  the  belt  or  circle  wliich  divided  the 
several  ranks  of  spectators  from  each  other,  was  stud- 
ded with  a  precious  Mosaic  of  beautiful  stones.'' 
A.  n.  2H4  I"     tl"'    midst    of    this    glittering 

Sc|)i.  12.  pageantry,  the  emperor  Carinus,  se- 
cure of  his  fortune,  enjoyed  the  acclamations  of  the 
people,  the  flattery  of  his  courtiers,  and  the  songs 
of  the  poets,  who,  for  want  of  a   more  essential 

?.  MalTei,  1.  ii.  c.  2.  Tlie  heip;lit  was  very  much  cxaffgemt^-il  by  tlie 
ancients.  It  reached  nlilinst  to  tlic  heavens,  according  I"  Calplinrniiis, 
(Kclog.  vii.  23.)  ami  surpassed  the  k<!n  of  liuman  .si};ht,  acronlini;  to 
AmmlanUH  Marcellinns.  (xvi,  10.)  ^'et  how  tritlin;;  to  the  great  pyra. 
mid  of  Kf;yp(,  which  rises  500  feet  iM-rnendicular  ! 

a  Acroruiniy  to  different  copies  ol  Victor,  we  read  77,000,  or  87,000 
spectators  ;  bnt  Malfei  (1.  ii.  c.  12.)  finds  room  on  tlie  open  .seats  for  no 
more  than  1*4,000.  Tlie  remainder  were  contained  in  the  upper  covered 
galleries. 

b  See  Maffei,  I,  ii.  c.  5—12.  He  treats  tlie  very  difficult  subject 
with  all  possible  clearness,  and  like  au  architect,  as  well  as  an  anti- 
quarian. 

c  Calphurn.  Eclog.  vii.  G4,  73.  These  lines  are  curious,  and  the 
whole  hcloyue  has  been  of  infinite  use  to  Maffei.  Calphiirniu.s,  as  well 
as  Martial,  (see  his  first  book,)  was  a  poet;  but  when  they  described 
the  amphitheatre,  they  both  wrote  from  their  owu  senses,  and  to  those 
of  the  Konians, 


merit,  were  reduced  to  celebrate  the  divine  graces 
of  his  person.'  In  the  same  hour,  but  at  the  dis- 
tance of  nine  hundred  miles  from  IJome,  his 
brother  expired  ;  and  a  sudden  levolutiim  transfer- 
red info  the  hands  of  a  stranger  the  sceptre  of  the 
house  of  C-arus.* 
The  sons  of  Carus  never  saw  each    Return  of  No. 

other  after  their  father's  death.     The    '""'■";  "*"■  .""^ 

army  from  rer- 
arrangements  vvliich   their  new  situa-   »ia. 

tion  required,  were  probably  deferred  till  the  return 
of  the  younger  brother  to  Rome,  where  a  triumph  was 
decreed  to  the  young  emperors,  for  the  glorious 
success  of  the  Persian  war.''  It  is  uncertain  whe- 
ther they  intended  to  divide  between  them  the 
administration,  or  the  provinces,  of  the  empire; 
but  it  is  very  unlikely  that  their  union  would  have 
proved  of  any  long  duration.  The  jealou.sy  of 
power  must  have  been  inflamed  by  the  opposition 
of  characters.  In  the  most  corrupt  of  times,  Cari- 
nus was  unworthy  to  live:  Numerian  deserved  to 
reign  in  a  happier  period.  1 1  is  aflable  manners 
and  gentle  virtues  secured  him,  as  soon  as  they 
became  known,  the  regard  and  afl'cctioiis  of  tlie 
public.  He  possessed  the  elegant  aecomplishirieiits 
of  a  poet  and  orator,  which  dignify  as  well  as  adoru 
the  humblest  and  the  most  exalted  station.  His 
eloquence,  however  it  was  applauded  by  the  senate, 
was  formed  not  so  much  on  the  model  of  Cicero,  as 
on  that  of  the  modern  declaimers  ;  but  in  an  age 
very  far  from  being  destitute  of  poetical  merit,  he 
contended  for  the  prize  with  the  most  celebrated  of 
his  contemporaries,  and  still  remained  the  friend 
of  his  rivals  ;  a  circumstance  which  evinces  either 
the  goodness  of  his  heart,  or  the  superiority  of  his 
genius.'  But  the  talents  of  Numerian  were  rather 
of  the  contemplative  than  of  the  active  kind. 
When  his  father's  elevation  reluctantly  forced  him 
from  the  shade  of  lelirement,  neither  his  temper 
nor  his  pursuits  had  qualified  him  for  the  com- 
mand of  armies.  His  constitution  was  destroyed 
by  the  hardships  of  the  Persian  war;  and  he  had 
contracted,  from  the  heat  of  the  climate,''  such  a 
weakness  in  his  eyes,  as  obliged  him,  in  the  course 
of  a  long  retreat,  to  confine  himself  to  the  solitude 
and  darkness  of  a  tent  or  litter.  The  administra- 
tion of  all  affairs,  civil  as  well  as  military,  was  de- 
volved on  Arrius  Aper,  the  piictorian  pra>fect,  who 
to  the  power  of  his  important  office,  added  tlie 
honour  of  being  father-in-law  to  Numerian.  The 
imperial  pavilion  was  strictly  giiardctl  by  his  most 
trusty   adherents;    and   during   many   days,  Aper 

d  Consult  l*lin.  Hist.  Natur.  xxxiii.  16.  xxxvii.  11. 

0  Balteuseii  geminis,  en  iiilita  porticos  auro 
Cerlatim  radiant,  &c.     Calphurn.  vii. 

f  Et  IWartis  viiltus  et  Apollini9es.se  putavi,  says  Calplmriiiiis  :  but 
John  Malalit,  who  had  perhaps  seen  ]iictiires  of  Carinus,  describes  him 
as  thick,  sliort,  and  white,  torn.  i.  p.  403. 

(r  AVith  rei,'ard  to  the  time  %vheii  these  Roman  pamcs  were  cele- 
brated, Scalit;er,  Salmasiiis,  and  Cuper,  have  ;;iveD  thetii.^elves  a  {jreat 
deal  of  trouble  to  perplex  a  very  clear  subject. 

li  Nemesianils  (in  the  Cynegeticons)  seems  to  anticipate  ill  his  fancy 
that  auspicious  day, 

i  lie  won  all  the  crowns  from  Nemesianus,  witli  whom  he  vied  in 
diilaetic  poetry.  The  senate  erected  a  statue  to  the  son  of  Carus,  with 
a  very  ambiguous  in$<Tiption,  "  To  the  most  powerful  of  orators." 
See  Vopiscus  in  Hist.  August,  p.  2.51. 

k  A  more  natural  cause,  at  least,  than  that  assigned  by  Vopiscus, 
(Iliat.  August,  p.  251.)  incessantly  wecpiii;^  for  his  father's  death. 
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delivered  to  the  amiy  the   supposed   mandates  of 
their  invisible  sovereign.' 

Death  of  Nume.       It  Was  not  till  eight  months  after 
""'■  the  death  of  Cams,  that  the  Roman 

army,  returning  by  slow  marches  from  the  banks  of 
the  Tigris,  arrived  on  those  of  the  Thracian  Bos- 
phorus.  The  legions  halted  at  Chalcedon  in  Asia, 
while  the  court  passed  over  to  Heraclea,  on  the 
European  side  of  the  Propontis.™  But  a  report 
soon  circulated  through  the  camp,  at  first  in  secret 
whispers,  and  at  length  in  loud  clamours,  of  the 
emperor's  death,  and  of  the  presumption  of  his 
ambitious  minister,  who  still  exercised  the  sove- 
reign power  in  the  name  of  a  prince  who  was  no 
more.  The  impatience  of  the  soldiers  could  not 
long  support  a  state  of  suspense.  With  rude 
curiosity  they  broke  into  the  imperial  tent,  and  dis- 
covered only  the  corpse  of  Numerian."  The  gradual 
decline  of  his  health  might  have  induced  them  to 
believe  that  his  death  was  natural ;  but  the  con- 
cealment was  interpreted  as  an  evidence  of  guilt, 
and  the  measures  which  Aper  had  taken  to  secure 
his  election,  became  the  immediate  occasion  of  his 
ruin.  Yet,  even  in  the  transport  of  their  rage  and 
grief,  the  troops  observed  a  regular  proceeding, 
which  proves  how  firmly  discipline  had  been  le- 
established  by  the  martial  successors  of  Gallienus. 
A  general  assembly  of  the  army  was  appointed  to 
be  held  at  Chalcedon,  whither  Aper  was  transported 
in  chains,  as  a  prisoner  and  a  criminal.  A  vacant 
tribunal  was  erected  in  the  midst  of  the  camp,  and 
the  generals  and  tribunes  formed  a  great  military 
A  v>  248  council.  They  soon  announced  to  the 
Sept.  17.        multitude,  that  their  choice  had  fallen 

Uection  of  the 

emiieror  Diocic-  On  Diocletian,  commander  of  the  do- 
mestics or  body-guards,  as  the  person 
the  most  capable  of  revenging  and  succeeding  their 
beloved  emperor.  The  future  fortunes  of  the  can- 
didate depended  on  the  chance  or  conduct  of  the 
present  hour.  Conscious  that  the  station  which  he 
had  filled,  exposed  him  to  some  suspicions,  Diocle- 
tian ascended  the  tribunal,  and  raising  his  eyes 
towards  the  sun,  made  a  solemn  profession  of  his 
own  innocence,  in  the  presence  of  that  all-seeing 
deity."  Then,  assuming  the  tone  of  a  sovereign 
and  a  judge,  he  commanded  that  Aper  should  be 
brought  in  chains  to  the  foot  of  the  tribunal.  "  This 
man,"  said  he,  "  is  the  murderer  of  Numerian ;"  and, 
without  giving  him  time  to  enter  on  a  dangerous 
justification,  drew  his  sword,  and  buried  it  in  the 
breast  of  the  unfortunate  pra>fect.  A  charge  sup- 
ported by  such  decisive  proof,  was  admitted  with- 
out contrailiction,  and  the  legions,  with  repeated 
acclamations,  acknowledged  the  justice  and  autho- 
rity of  the  emperor  Diocletian.? 

1  In  the  Persian  war,  Aper  was  suspected  of  a  dcsisrn  to  l>ctrav 
Caru«.    Hist.  August,  p.  aso.  ■" 

m  We  are  ohh^eit  to  Ilie  Alexandrian  Chronicle,  p,  274.  for  the 
knowledge  of  the  time  and  place  wliere  Diocletian  was  elected 
emperor. 

n  Hist.  Auffust.  p.  2.11.  Eutrop.  ix.  8S.  Hieronym.  in  Cliron. 
According  to  Ihise  Jiidiciom  writers,  the  death  of  Numerian  was  dis- 
covered by  the  stench  of  his  dead  body.  Could  no  aromatics  be  found 
in  the  imperial  household  ?" 

^  Aurel.  Victor.     Eutropius,  ix.  50.     Hieronym.  in  Chron. 


Before  we  enter  upon  the  memorable  p^f^jt  and  death 
reign  of  that  prince,  it  will  be  proper  ofC'arinus. 
to  punish  and  dismiss  the  unworthy  brother  of 
Numerian.  Carinus  possessed  arms  and  treasures 
suflieient  to  support  his  legal  title  to  the  empire. 
But  his  personal  vices  overbalanced  every  advan- 
tage of  birth  and  situation.  The  most  faithful  ser- 
vants of  the  father  despised  the  incapacity,  and 
dreaded  the  cruel  arrogauce,  of  the  son.  The  hearts 
of  the  people  were  engaged  in  favour  of  his  rival, 
and  even  the  senate  was  inclined  to  prefer  an 
usurper  to  a  tyrant.  Tlie  arts  of  Diocletian  in- 
flamed the  general  discontent ;  and  the  winter  was 
employed  in  secret  intrigues,  and  open  prepara- 
tions for  a  civil  war.  In  the  spring,  a  D  ass 
the  forces  of  the  east  and  of  the  west  *i"y- 
encountered  each  other  in  the  plains  of  Margus,  a 
small  city  of  Ma-sia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Danube.''  The  troops,  so  lately  returned  from  the 
Persian  war,  had  acquired  their  glory  at  the  ex- 
pense of  health  and  numbers,  nor  were  they  in  a 
condition  to  contend  with  the  unexhausted  strength 
of  the  legions  of  Europe.  Their  ranks  were  broken, 
and,  for  a  moment,  Diocletian  despaired  of  the 
purple  and  of  life.  But  the  advantage  which  Ca- 
rinus had  obtained  by  the  valour  of  his  soldiers,  he 
quickly  lost  by  the  infidelity  of  his  officers.  A 
tribune,  whose  wife  he  had  seduced,  seized  the  op- 
portunity of  revenge,  and  by  a  single  blow  extin- 
guished civil  discord  in  the  blood  of  the  adulterer.' 


CHAP.  XIII. 

T/ie  rciffn  of  Diochtian  and  his  three  tissociateSt 
Maximian,  Galerius,  and  Constantius. — General 
re-establishment  of  order  and  tranquillity. — 
The  Persian  war,  victory,  and  triumph. — The 
new  form  of  administration. — Abdication  and 
retirement  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian. 

As  the  reign  of  Diocletian  was  more     Eiev.itiaii  and 
illustrious  than  that  of  any  of  his  pre-  '•l'""'^'"  "'Dio- 

.*  r  eletian, 

decessors,  so  was  his  birth  more  abject  A.  D.  285. 
and  obscure.  The  strong  claims  of  merit  and  of 
violence  had  frequently  superseded  the  ideal  pre- 
rogatives of  nobility  ;  but  a  distinct  line  of  separa- 
tion was  hitherto  preserved  between  the  free  and 
the  servile  part  of  mankind.  Th?  parents  of  Dio- 
cletian had  been  slaves  in  the  house  of  Anulinus,  a 
Roman  senator ;  nor  was  he  himself  distinguished 
by  any  other  name,  than  that  which  he  derived  from 
a  small  town  in  Dalmatia,  from  which  his  mother 
deduced  her  origin."  It  is,  however,  probable,  that 
his  father  obtained  the  freedom  of  the  family,  and 

P  V'opiscus  in  Hist.  Ang:nst.  p.  252.  The  reason  why  Diocletian 
killed  Aper,  (a  wild  boar,)  vrns  founded  ou  a  prophecy  and  a  pun,  as 
foolish  as  they  are  well  Lnown. 

q  Eutropius  marks  its  situation  very  accurately  ;  it  was  l>etwetni  the 
Moils  .\urens  and  Viminiacuui.  M.  iV.\nviIle  (Geoirrajdiic  Anciennc, 
torn.  i.  p.  304.)  places  jMar^us  at  Kastolatz  in  Servia,  a  little  Ucluw 
Helfrrade  and  Scmcndria. 

"   r  Hist.  August,  p.  254.  Eutropius,  p.  ix.  20.  Aurclius  Victor.  Victor 
in  Epitome. 

a  Entrop.  ix.  19.     Victor  in  Epitom.    The  town  seems  to  have  been 
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tliiit  lie  soon  ac(iuired  an  ollicc  of  scribe,  wliicli  was 
commonly  exercised  by  i)ersons  of  his  condition.'' 
Favourable  oracles,  or  rather  the  consciousness  of 
superior  merit,  prompted  his  aspiring  son  to  pursue 
the  profession  of  arms  and  the  hopes  of  fortune  ; 
and  it  would  ho  extremely  curious  to  observe  the 
gradation  of  arts  and  accidents  whicli  enabled  him 
in  the  end  to  fuUil  those  oracles,  and  to  display  that 
merit  to  the  world.  Diocletian  was  successively 
promoted  to  the  2;overnment  of  Miesia,  the  honours 
of  the  consulship,  and  the  important  command  of 
llie  guards  of  the  palace.  He  distinguished  his 
abilities  in  the  Persian  war;  and,  after  the  death 
of  Numcrian,  the  slave,  by  the  confession  and 
judgment  of  his  rivals,  was  declared  the  most 
worthy  of  the  imperial  throne.  The  malice  of  re- 
ligious zeal,  whilst  it  arraigns  the  savage  fierceness 
of  his  colleague  Maximian,  has  all'ected  to  cast  sus- 
picions on  the  personal  courage  of  the  emperor 
Diocletian.c  It  would  not  be  easy  to  persuade  us 
of  the  cowardice  of  a  soldier  of  fortune,  who  ac- 
quired and  preserved  the  esteem  of  the  legions,  as 
well  as  the  favour  of  so  many  warlike  princes.  Yet 
even  calumny  is  sagacious  enough  to  discover  and 
to  attack  the  most  vulnerable  part.  The  valour  of 
Diocletian  was  never  found  inadequate  to  his  duty, 
or  to  the  occasion  ;  but  he  appears  not  to  have  pos- 
sessed tlie  daring  and  generous  spirit  of  a  hero,  who 
courts  danger  and  fame,  disdains  artifice,  and  bold- 
ly challenges  the  allegiance  of  his  equals.  His 
abilities  were  useful  rather  than  splendid;  a  vigor- 
ous mind,  improved  by  the  experience  and  study  of 
mankind;  dexterity  and  application  in  business; 
a  judicious  mixture  of  liberality  and  economy,  of 
mildness  and  rigour  ;  profound  dissimulation  under 
the  disguise  of  military  frankness;  steadiness  to 
pursue  his  ends  ;  llexibility  to  vary  his  means  ;  and, 
above  all,  the  great  art  of  submitting  his  own  pas- 
sions, as  well  as  those  of  others,  to  the  interest  of 
his  ambition,  and  of  colouring  his  ambition  viith  the 
most  specious  pretences  of  justice  and  public  utility. 
Like  Augustus,  Diocletian  may  be  considered  as 
the  founder  of  a  new  empire.  Like  the  adopted 
son  of  Cicsar.  he  was  distinguished  as  a  statesman 
rather  than  as  a  warrior  ;  nor  did  either  of  those 
princes  employ  force,  whenever  their  purpose  could 
be  elTected  by  policy. 
His  clcmnnry  ^hc  vIctory  of  Diocletiau  was  rc- 
and  victory,  niarkablc  for  its  singular  mildness. 
A  people  accustomed  to  applaud  the  clemency  of 
the  conqueror,  if  the  usual  punishments  of  death, 
exile,  and  confiscation,  were  inflicted  with  any  de- 

propcrly  railed  Doclia,  from  a  small  tribe  of  Ittyrians  (see  Cellariiis, 
Goojfraitli.  Aiitiqua,  torn.  i.  p.  .39.'J.) ;  aii<l  the  oriutnat  name  of  the  for- 
tunate .slave  was  probably  Doclcs  ;  he  first  lensthened  it  to  the  f  Jrcelan 
harmony  of  Dioeles,  and  at  Ie[if;lb  to  tlie  Roman  in.ajesty  of  Diorle- 
tianns.  He  likewise  assnmed  the  patrician  name  of  Valerius,  and  it  is 
usually  piven  him  by  Aurelins  Victor, 

I>  See  Dacier  on  the  sixth  satire  of  the  second  book  of  Horace.  Cor. 
nel.  Nepns,  in  Vit.  Knmcn.  c.  1. 

c  Laclanlius  (or  whoever  was  the  author  of  tlie  littli;  treatise  De 
Mortibus  Ferseciltorum)  accus<-s  Diocletian  of  timiditii  in  two  places, 
c.  7,  8.  In  chap.  9,  he  rays  of  him,  "erat  in  omni  tuniultu  meticnlosns 
ft  animi  disjectus." 

A  In  this  encominni,  Anr.-liiis  Victor  seems  to  convey  a  just,  thon-rh 
indirect,  censure  of  the  cruelty  of  Constantius.  It  appears  from  the 
FmIi,  that  Aristobulus  remained  prsefccl  of  tlie  city,  and  that  he  ended 
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gree  of  temper  and  equity,  beheld,  with  the  tnost 
pleasing  astonishment,  a  civil  war,  the  llames  of 
which  were  extlnguislied  in  the  lield  of  battle. 
I)iocleli;iii  received  into  his  conlitlcncc  Aristobiilus, 
tlic  principal  minislur  of  the  house  of  Cams,  re- 
spected tlie  lives,  the  fortunes,  and  the  dignity  of 
his  athersaries,  and  even  continued  in  their  respect- 
ive stations  the  greater  number  of  the  servants  of 
Carinus.''  It  is  not  improbable  that  motives  of  pru- 
dence might  assist  the  humanity  of  the  artful  Dal- 
matian ;  of  these  servants,  many  had  purchased  his 
favour  by  secret  treachery  ;  in  others,  he  esteemed 
their  grateful  lidelity  to  an  unfortunate  master. 
The  discerning  judgment  of  Aurelian,  of  Probiis, 
and  of  Carus,  had  lillcd  the  several  departments  of 
the  state  and  army  with  ollicers  of  approved  merit, 
whose  removal  would  have  injured  the  public  ser- 
vice, without  promoting  the  interest  of  the  successor. 
Such  a  conduct,  however,  displayed  to  the  Roman 
world  the  fairest  prospect  of  the  new  reign,  and  the 
emperor  allcctcd  to  confirm  this  favourable  pre- 
possession, by  declaring,  that,  among  all  the  virtues 
of  his  i)icdcccssors,  he  was  the  most  ambitious 
of  imitating  the  humane  philosophy  of  Marcus 
.Vntoninus." 

The  first  considerable  action  of  his 
reign  seemed  to  evince  his  sincerity  as 
well  as  his  moderation.  After  the 
example  of  Marcus,  he  gave  liiniself  a 
colleague  in  the  person  of  Maximian,  on  whom  he 
bestowed  at  first  tlie  title  of  Ca-sar,  and  afterwaids 
that  of  Augustus.'  But  the  motives  of  his  conduct, 
as  well  as  the  object  of  his  choice,  were  of  a  very 
dilTerent  nature  from  those  of  his  admired  prede- 
cessor. By  investing  a  luxurious  youth  with  the 
honours  of  the  purple,  Marcus  had  discharged  a 
debt  of  private  gratitude,  at  the  expense,  indeed, 
of  the  liappiiiess  of  the  stale.  By  associating  a 
friend  and  a  fellow-soldier  to  the  labours  of  govern- 
ment, Dioi'Ictlan,  in  a  time  of  public  danger,  pro- 
vided for  the  defence  both  of  the  east  and  of  the  west. 
Maxiiuian  was  born  a  peasant,  and,  like  Aurelian, 
in  the  territory  of  Sirmium.  Ignorant  of  letters,? 
careless  of  laws,  the  rusticity  of  his  appearance  and 
manners  still  betrayed  In  the  most  elevated  fortune 
the  meanness  of  his  extraction.  War  was  the  only 
ait  which  he  piofessed.  In  a  long  course  of  service, 
he  had  dlstingulslicd  lilmscif  on  every  frontier  of 
the  empire  ;  and  though  his  military  talents  were 
formed  to  obey  rather  than  to  command,  though, 
perhaps,  he  never  attained  the  skill  of  a  consummate 
general,  he  was  capable,  by  his  valour,  constancy, 

with  Diocletian,  tlie  consulship  which  lie  had  commenced  with  Ca- 
rinus. 

c  Aurelius  Victor  styles  Diocletian,  "  Parentem  potins  quani  domi. 
num."     See  Hist.  An;;ust.  p.  30. 

i  The  (iu..stion  of  the  time  when  Maximian  received  Ihe  hnn.uirs  of 
Ciesar  and  Augustus  has  divided  modern  critics,  and  civen  occasion  to 
a  treat  deal  of  learned  wrangling.  I  have  followed  M.  de  Tillemont, 
(Histoire  des  Empereilrs,  torn.  iv.  p.  600—505.)  who  has  weighed  the 
several  reasons  and  didiculties  with  his  scrnpnlons  accuracy. 

c  In  an  oration  delivered  before  him  (Pane;;yr.  Vet.  ii.  8.)  Majner- 
tiinis  expres.ses  a  doubt,  whether  bis  hero,  in  imitatini;  the  conduct  of 
Hannibal  and  Scipio,  had  ever  heard  of  their  names.  From  thence  we 
may  fairly  infer,  that  Maximian  was  more  desirous  of  being  considered 
as  a  soldier  than  as  a  man  of  letters:  and  it  is  in  this  m.iimer  that  wc 
can  often  translate  the  language  of  flattery  into  that  of  truth. 
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and  experience,  of  executing  the  most  arduous 
undertakings.  Nor  were  the  vices  of  Maximian 
less  useful  to  his  benefactor.  Insensihle  to  pity, 
and  fearless  of  consequences,  he  was  the  ready 
instrument  of  every  act  of  cruelty  which  the  policy 
of  that  artful  prince  might  at  once  suggest  and 
disclaim.  As  soon  as  a  bloody  sacrifice  had  been 
offered  to  prudence  or  to  revenge,  Diocletian,  by  his 
seasonable  intercession,  saved  the  remaining  few 
whom  he  had  never  designed  to  punish,  gently 
censured  the  severity  of  his  stern  colleague,  and 
enjoyed  the  comparison  of  a  golden  and  an  iron 
age,  which  was  universally  applied  to  their  opposite 
maxims  of  government.  Notwithstanding  the  dif- 
ference of  their  characters,  the  two  emperors  main- 
tained, on  the  throne,  that  friendship  which  they 
had  contracted  in  a  private  station.  The  haughty 
turbulent  spirit  of  Maximian,  so  fatal  afterwards  to 
himself  and  to  the  public  peace,  was  accustomed  to 
respect  the  genius  of  Diocletian,  and  confessed  the 
ascendant  of  reason  over  brutal  violence.''  From  a 
motive  either  of  pride  or  superstition,  the  two 
emperors  assumed  the  titles,  the  one  of  Jovius,  the 
other  of  Herculius.  Whilst  the  motion  of  the 
world  (such  was  the  language  of  their  venal  orators) 
was  maintained  by  the  all-seeing  wisdom  of  Jupiter, 
the  invincible  arm  of  Hercules  purged  the  earth 
from  monsters  and  tyrants.' 

But  even  the  omnipotence  of  Jovius 
and  Herculius  was  insufficient  to  sus- 
tain the  weight  of  the  public  admi- 
March  1.  nistration.  The  prudence  of  Diocletian 
discovered,  that  the  empire,  assailed  on  every  side 
by  the  barbarians,  required  on  every  side  the  pre- 
sence of  a  great  army,  and  of  an  emperor.  With 
this  view,  he  resolved  once  more  to  divide  his  un- 
wieldy power,  and  with  the  inferior  title  of  d^sars, 
to  confer  on  two  generals  of  approved  merit  an 
equal  share  of  the  sovereign  authority.''  Galerius, 
surnamed  Armentarius,  from  his  original  profession 
of  a  herdsman,  and  Constantius,  who  from  his  pale 
complexion  had  acquired  the  denomination  of 
Chlorus,'  were  the  two  persons  invested  with  the 
second  honours  of  the  imperial  purple.  In  describ- 
ing the  country,  extraction,  and  manners  of  Hercu- 
lius, we  have  already  delineated  those  of  Galerius, 
who  was  often,  and  not  improperly,  styled  the 
younger  Maximian,  though  in  many  instances  both 
of  virtue  and  ability,  he  appears  to  have  possessed 
a  manifest  superiority  over  the  cider.  The  birth  of 
Constantius  was  less  obscure  than  that  of  liis  col- 
leagues.    Eutropius,  his  father,  was  one  of  the  most 

h  Lactantiusde  HI.  P.  c.  8.  Aurelius  Victor.  As  among  the  Pane, 
nyrics,  we  find  orations  pronounced  in  the  praise  of  Maximian,  and  others 
which  Halter  Ins  adversaries  at  liis  expense,  we  derive  some  knowIed"e 
from  tlie  contrast.  * 

i  .See  tlie  seconil  and  third  Pancsyrics,  particularly  iii.  3,  10,  14  but 
it  would  l)e  tedious  to  copy  tlie  ditTiise  and  aflTected  expre-s-sions  of  their 
false  eliinuence  With  re-ard  lo  the  titles,  consult  Aurel.  Victor,  l.ac. 
laiitius  de  M.  P.  c,  53.  Snanhcini  de  Usu  Numismatum,  Sic  iJisser 
t;it.  xii.  8. 

Ii  Aurelius  Victor.  Victor  in  Epitome.  Eutrop.  ix.  22.  Lactant 
de  M.  P.  c.  8.     Hieronym.  in  Chron. 

1  It  isonly  amoiiK  the  modern  Greeks  that  Tillemont  can  discover  his 
appellation  of  Clilonis.  Any  remarkable  deg:ree  of  paleness  seems  in. 
consistent  with  the  rubor  inenfioned  in  Panegyric  v.  19. 

m  Julian,  the  {;randson  of  Constantius,  boasts  that  his  family  was 
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considerable  nobles  of  Dardania,  and  his  mother 
was  the  niece  of  the  emperor  Claudius.""  Although 
the  youth  of  Constantius  had  been  spent  in  arms,  he 
was  endowed  with  a  mild  and  amiable  disposition, 
and  the  popular  voice  liad  long  since  acknowledged 
him  worthy  of  the  rank  which  he  at  last  attained. 
To  strengthen  the  bonds  of  political,  by  those  of 
domestic,  union,  each  of  the  emperors  assumed  the 
character  of  a  father  to  one  of  the  Caesars,  Diocle- 
tian to  Galerius,  and  Maximian  to  Constantius; 
and  each,  obliging  them  to  repudiate  their  former 
wives,  bestowed  his  daughter  in  marriage  on  his 
adopted  son."  These  four  princes  distributed 
among  themselves  the  wide  extent  of  the  Roman 
empire.  The  defence  of  Gaul,  Spain,"  Departments 
and  Britain,  was  intrusted  to  Constan-   ^""^  harmony  of 

the  four  princes. 

tius  :  Galerius  was  stationed  on  the 
banks  of  the  Danube,  as  the  safeguard  of  the  Illy- 
rian  provinces.  Italy  and  Africa  were  considered 
as  the  department  of  Maximian  :  and  for  his  pecu- 
liar portion,  Diocletian  reserved  Thrace,  Egypt,  and 
the  rich  countries  of  Asia.  Every  one  was  sovereign 
within  his  own  jurisdiction  ;  but  their  united  au- 
thority extended  over  the  whole  monarchy,  and  each 
of  them  was  prepared  to  assist  his  colleagues  with 
his  counsels  or  presence.  The  C.'csars,  in  their 
exalted  rank,  revered  the  majesty  of  emperors, 
and  the  three  younger  princes  invariably  acknow- 
ledged, by  their  gratitude  and  obedience,  the  com- 
mon parent  of  their  fortunes.  The  suspicious 
jealousy  of  power  found  not  any  place  among  them; 
and  the  singular  happiness  of  their  union  has  been 
compared  to  a  chorus  of  music,  whose  harmony  was 
regulated  and  maintained  bj  the  skilful  hand  of  the 
first  artist.p 

This  important  measure  was  not  car- 
ried into  execution  till  about  six  years 
after  the  association  of  Maximian,  and  that  interval 
of  time  had  not  been  destitute  of  memorable  inci- 
dents. But  we  have  preferred,  for  the  sake  of 
perspicuity,  first  to  describe  the  more  perfect  form 
of  Diocletian's  government,  and  afterw  ards  to  relate 
the  actions  of  his  reign,  following  rather  the  natural 
order  of  the  events,  than  the  dates  of  a  ver\-  doubt- 
ful chronology. 

The  first  exploit  of  Maximian,  though  „ 

.         ,  .  ^  ,     ,  A.  D.  287. 

it  IS  mentioned  in  a  few  words  by  our  State  of  the  pea- 
imperfect  writers,  deserves,  from  its  **"  °  '"  • 
singularity,  to  be  recorded  in  a. history  of  human 
manners.  He  suppressed  the  peasants  of  Gaul, 
who,  under  the  appellation  of  Bagauda',<i  had  risen 
in  a  general  insurrection  ;    very  similar  to  those, 

derived  from  the  warlike  IVI:csians.  Misopog;oD,  p.  348.  The  Darda- 
iiians  dwelt  on  the  ed^e  of  IM^tsia. 

II  Galerius  married  Valeria,  the  dau.ghter  of  Diocletian  ;  if  we  speak 
with  strictness,  Theodora,  the  wife  ot^  Constantius,  was  daughter  only 
to  the  wife  of  IMaximian.    Spanlieim  Dissertal.  xt.  2. 

o  This  division  agrees  with  that  of  the  four  priefeclures ;  vet  there  is 
some  reason  to  doubt  whether  Spain  was  not  a  province  of  *iVtaxiroi.au. 
See  Tillemont.  torn.  iv.  p.  517. 

P  Julian  in  Cu;sar.  p.  315.  Spanheim's  notes  to  the  French  tr^insla- 
tion,  p.  122. 

q  The  general  name  of  Bagaudte  (in  the  signilication  of  rebels) 
continued  till  the  fifth  century  iu  Gaul.  Some  critics  derive  it  frxim 
a  Celtic  word  Bagad^  a  tumultuous  assembly.  Scaliger  ad  £uscb.  Du 
Canfie  Glossar. 
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wliicli  in  the  fourteenth  century  successively  af- 
llictcil  holh  Franco  and  Eii<sland/  It  should  seem, 
that  very  many  of  those  institutions,  referred  by  an 
easy  solution  to  the  feudal  system,  are  derived  from 
the  Celtic  barbarians.  When  Caesar  subdued  the 
Gauls,  that  jtreat  nation  was  already  divided  into 
three  orders  of  men  ;  the  clergy,  the  nobility,  and 
the  eomnion  people.  The  first  jioveriied  by  super- 
stition, tlie  second  by  arms,  but  the  third  and  last 
was  not  of  any  weight  or  account  in  their  public 
councils.  It  was  very  natural  for  the  plebeians,  op- 
pressed by  debt,  or  apprehensive  of  injuries,  to 
implore  the  protection  of  some  powerful  chief,  who 
acquired  over  their  persons  and  property  the  same 
absolute  right  as,  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
a  master  exercised  over  his  slaves."  The  greatest 
part  of  the  nation  was  gradually  reduced  into  a 
state  of  servitude  ;  compelled  to  perpetual  labour 
on  the  estates  of  the  Gallic  nobles,  and  confined  to 
the  .soil,  either  by  the  real  weight  of  fetters,  or  by 
the  no  less  cruel  and  forcible  restraints  of  the  laws. 
During  the  long  series  of  troubles  which  agitated 
Gaul,  from  the  reign  of  Gallienus  to  that  of  Diocle- 
tian, the  condition  of  these  servile  peasants  was 
peculiarly  miserable  ;  and  they  experienced  at  once 
the  complicated  tyranny  of  their  masters,  of  the 
barbarians  of  the  soldiers,  and  of  the  oflieers  of  the 
revenue.' 

Their  patience  was  at  last  provoked 
into  despair.  On  every  side  they  rose 
in  multitudes,  armed  with  rustic  weapons,  and  with 
irresistible  fury.  The  ploughman  became  a  foot 
soldier,  the  shepherd  mounted  on  horseback,  the 
deserted  villages  and  open  towns  were  abandoned 
to  the  flames,  and  the  ravages  of  tlie  peasants  equal- 
led those  of  the  fiercest  barbarians."  They  asserted 
the  natural  rights  of  men,  but  they  asserted  those 
rights  with  the  most  savage  cruelty.  The  Gallic 
nobles,  justly  dreading  their  revenge,  either  took 
refuge  in  the  fortified  cities,  or  fled  from  the  wild 
scene  of  anarchy.  The  peasants  reigned  without 
control ;  and  two  of  their  most  daring  leaders  had 
the  folly  and  rashness  to  assume  the  imperial  orna- 
ments." Their  power  soon  expired  at  the  approach 
of  the  legions.  The  strength  of  union  and  dis- 
cipline obtained  an  easy  victory  over  a 
licentious  and  divided  multitude.'  A 
severe  retaliation  was  inllicted  on  the  peasants  who 
were  found  in  arms  :  the  afl'righted  remnant  re- 
turned to  their  respective  habitations,  and  their 
unsuccessful  effort  for  freedom  served  only  to  con- 
firm their  slavery.  So  strong  and  uniform  is  the 
current  of  popular  passions,  that  we  might  almost 

r  Clironiquc  lie  FroissBrt,  vol.  i.  r.  182.  ii.  73— 79.  ThenaitieW  of  his 
story  is  lost  in  onr  best  modern  writers. 

.  C!i-s.ir  de  Ikll.  (ialhc.  vi.  I.).  Orneloriji,  the  Helvetian,  could  arm 
for  his  defence  a  body  of  ten  thousand  slaves, 

t  Tlieir  oppression  and  misery  are  acknowled{fcd  by  Eumenius,  (Pane- 
^'yr.  vi.  8.)  Gattias  etferatus  in  injtiriis. 

u  Pan*-syr.  Vet.  ii.  4.  Aiinlins Victor. 

X  .Elianusand  Amaiidiis.  We  have  medals  coined  by  them.  Golt- 
zins  inThes.  U.  A.  p.  117,  121. 

y  Lcvibns  prceliisdomiiit.  Eutrop.  ix.  20. 

•  The  fact  rests  indeed  on  very  slight  authority,  a  life  of  St.  Baboli. 
nus,  which  is  probably  of  tlie  seventh  century.  Sec  Duchesne  .Scrip- 
tores  Ker.  Francicar.  torn.  j.  p.  6G2. 


and  chastisement. 


venture,  from  very  scanty  materials,  to  relate  the 
particulars  of  this  war  ;  but  wc  are  not  disposed  to 
believe  that  the  principal  leaders,  jElianus  and 
Aniandus,  were  christians,'  or  to  insinuate,  that  the 
rebellion,  as  it  happened  in  the  lime  of  Luther,  was 
occasioned  by  the  abuse  of  those  benevolent  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity,  which  inculcate  the  natural 
freedom  of  mankind. 

Maximian  had  no  sooner  recovered  .  r,  , 
Gaul  from  the  hands  of  the  peasants,  Revolt  of'carau- 
than  he  lost  IJritain  by  the  usurpation  """  "'  ""'^'"• 
of  Carausius.  Ever  since  the  rash  but  siicc:essful 
enterprise  of  the  Franks  under  the  reign  of  Probus, 
their  daring  countrymen  had  constructed  squadrons 
of  light  brigantincs,  in  which  they  incessantly 
ravaged  the  provinces  adjacent  to  the  ocean."  To 
repel  these  desultory  incursions,  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  create  a  naval  power  ;  and  the  judicious 
measure  was  prosecuted  with  prudence  and  vigour. 
Ges.soriacum,  or  lioulogne,  in  the  straits  <if  the 
British  channel,  was  chosen  by  the  emperor  for  the 
station  of  the  Roman  fleet ;  and  the  command  of  it 
was  intrusted  to  Carausius,  a  Mcnapian  of  the 
meanest  origin,''  but  who  had  long  signalized  his 
skill  as  a  pilot,  and  his  valour  as  a  stddicr.  The 
integrity  of  the  new  admiral  corresponded  not  with 
his  abilities.  When  the  (Jerman  pirates  sailed  from 
their  own  harbours,  he  connived  at  their  passage, 
but  he  diligently  intercepted  their  return,  and  ap- 
propriated to  his  own  use  an  ample  share  of  the 
spoil  which  they  had  acquired.  The  wealth  of 
Carausius  was,  on  this  occasion,  very  justly  con- 
sidered as  an  evidence  of  his  guilt;  and  Maximian 
had  already  given  orders  for  his  death.  Hut  the 
crafty  Mcnapian  foresaw  and  prevented  the  severity 
of  the  emperor.  By  his  liberality  he  had  attached 
to  his  fortunes  the  fleet  which  he  commanded,  and 
secured  the  barbarians  in  his  interest.  From  tlie 
port  of  Boulogne  he  sailed  over  to  Britain,  per- 
suaded the  legion,  and  the  auxiliaries  which  guard- 
ed that  island,  to  embrace  his  party,  and  boldly 
assuming,  with  the  imperial  purple,  the  title  of 
Augustus,  defied  the  justice  and  the  arms  of  his 
injured  sovereign." 

When  Britain  was  thus  dismember-  importance  of 
cd  from  the  empire,  its  importance  Britain. 
was  sensibly  felt,  and  its  loss  sincerely  lamented. 
The  Romans  celebrated,  and  perhaps  magnified, 
the  extent  of  that  noble  island,  provided  on  every 
side  with  convenient  harbours  ;  the  temperature  of  I 
the  climate,  and  the  fertility  of  the  .soil,  alike 
adapted  for  the  production  of  corn  or  of  vines  ;  the 
valuable  minerals  with  which  it  abounded  ;  its  rich 

.1  Alirelins  Victor  calls  them  Germans.  Eiltropiusfix.  21  )  frives  them 
tbe  naiiif  of  S.ixoiis.  liut  Eutropius  lived  in  the  ensuing  century,  and 
seems  to  use  the  lanKuaj^e  of  his  own  times. 

b  I'lie  three  expres-sions  of  Eulropiiis,  Anrelius  Victor,  and  Eume- 
nius, "  vilissime  natus,"  "Batavia-  alumnus,"  and  "  Menania;  civis," 
pive  us  a  very  doubtful  account  of  tin-  birth  of  Carausius.  I)r.  Stuke- 
ly,  however,  {Hist,  of  Carausius,  p.  02.)  choases  to  make  liim  a  native 
of  St,  David's,  and  a  prince  of  the  blood  royal  of  Brilain.  The  former 
idea  he  had  found  in  Richard  of  Cirenrcster,  p.  44. 

c  I'ancgyr.  V.  ]2.  Britain  at  this  time  was  .secure,  and  slightly 
guarded. 
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pastures  covered  with  innumerable  flocks,  and  its 
woods  free  from  wild  beasts  or  venomous  serpents. 
Above  all,  they  regretted  tlie  large  amount  of  the 
revenue  of  Britain,  whilst  they  confessed,  that  such 
a  province  well  deserved  to  become  the  seat  of  an 
Power  of  independent  monarchy.'*  During  the 
Carausius.  space  of  Seven  years,  it  was  possessed 
by  Carausius ;  and  fortune  continued  propitious  to 
a  rebellion  supported  with  courage  and  ability. 
The  British  emperor  defended  the  frontiers  of  his 
dominions  against  the  Caledonians  of  tlie  north, 
invited,  from  the  continent,  a  great  number  of  skil- 
ful artists,  and  displayed,  on  a  variety  of  coins  that 
arc  still  extant,  his  taste  and  opulence.  Born  on 
the  confines  of  the  Franks,  he  courted  the  friend- 
ship of  that  formidable  people,  by  the  flattering 
imitation  of  their  dress  and  manners.  The  bravest 
of  their  youth  he  enlisted  among  his  land  or  sea 
forces  ;  and,  in  return  for  their  useful  alliance,  he 
communicated  to  the  barbarians  the  dangerous 
knowledge  of  military  and  naval  arts.  Carausius 
still  preserved  the  possession  of  Boulogne  and  the 
adjacent  country.  His  fleets  rode  triumphant  in 
the  channel,  commanded  the  mouths  of  the  Seine 
and  of  the  Rhine,  ravaged  the  coasts  of  the  ocean, 
and  diffused  beyond  the  columns  of  Hercules  the 
terror  of  his  name.  Under  his  command,  Britain, 
destined  in  a  future  age  to  obtain  the  empire  of  the 
sea,  already  assumed  its  natural  and  respectable 
station  of  a  maritime  power.* 

A.  D.  289.  liy  seizing  the  fleet  of  Boulogne, 
by'"ihe'oS  Carausius  had  deprived  his  master  of 
emperors.  the  mcans  of  pursuit  and  revenge. 
And  when,  after  a  vast  expense  of  time  and  labour, 
a  new  armament  was  launched  into  the  water,'  the 
imperial  troops,  unaccustomed  to  that  element, 
were  easily  balUed  and  defeated  by  the  veteran 
sailors  of  the  usurper.  This  disappointed  efl'ort 
was  soon  productive  of  a  treaty  of  peace.  Diocle- 
tian and  his  colleague,  who  justly  dreaded  the 
enterprising  spirit  of  Carausius,  resigned  to  him 
the  sovereignty  of  Britain,  and  reluctantly  admitted 
their  perfidious  servant  to  a  participation  of  the 
imperial  honours.?  But  the  adoption  of  the  two 
CcEsars  restored  new  vigour  to  the  Roman  arms; 
and  while  the  Rhine  was  guarded  by  the  presence 
of  Maximian,  his  brave  associate  Constantius  as- 
sumed the  conduct  of  the  British  war.  His  first 
enterprise  was  against  the  important  place  of  Bou- 
logne. A  stupendous  mole,  raised  across  the  en- 
trance of  the  harbour,  intercepted  all  hopes  of 
A.  D  292.  '■*^'''^'-  "l'"^  to^"  surrendered  after  an 
obstinate  deience  ;  and  a  considerable 
part  of  the  naval  strength  of  Carausius  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  besiegers.     During  the  three  years 

i  Pancjjyr.  Vet.  v.  II,  vii.  a     The  oralor  Eumeuiiis  wished  to  e.xalt 

the  glory  of  the  hero,  (Constantius,)  with  the  importance  of  the  eon- 

<iut-st.     Nntwithstaiidiii^  our  laudable  partiality  for  our  native  country. 

it  is  (lilBcult  to  conceive,  that,  in  the  befjinnin^  of  the  fourth  centniy' 

England  deserved  all  these  commendations.     A  century  and  half  bcl 

fore,  it  liardly  paid  its  own  establishment.     See  Appian  lu  l*roO--ii]. 

•    As  a  great  number  of  medals  of  Carausius  are  still  preserved,  he  is 

■  "me  a  very  favourite  object  of  antiquarian  curiosity,  and  every  cir- 

iiistance  of  his  life  and  actuins  has  been   investiy^ated  witli  s.igaciiius 

accuracy.     Dr.  Slukcly  in  p,artirular  has  devoted  a  lart'e  volutueto  the 


which  Constantius  employed  in  preparing  a  fleet 
adequate  to  the  conquest  of  Britain,  he  se<;urcd  the 
coast  of  Gaul,  invaded  the  country  of  the  Franks, 
and  deprived  the  usurper  of  the  assistance  of  those 
powerful  allies. 

Before  the  preparations  were  finish-  ^  p  ^oi 
ed,  Constantius  received  the  intelli-  His  death, 
gence  of  the  tyrant's  death,  and  it  was  considered 
as  a  sure  presage  of  the  approaching  victory.  The 
servants  of  Carausius  imitated  the  example  of 
treason,  which  he  had  given.  He  was  murdered 
by  his  (list  minister  Allectus,  and  the  assassin  suc- 
ceeded to  his  power  and  to  his  danger.  But  he 
possessed  not  equal  abilities,  either  to  exercise  the 
one,  or  to  repel  the  other.  He  beheld,  with  anxious 
terror,  the  opposite  shores  of  the  continent,  already 
filled  with  arms,  with  troops,  and  with  vessels;  for 
Constantius  had  very  prudently  divided  his  forces, 
that  he  might  likewise  divide  the  attention  and 
resistance  of  the  enemy.  The  attack  a.  d:  296. 
was  at  length  made  by  the  principal  g^j^,"^"^  °' 
squadron,  which,  under  the  command  Constantius. 
of  the  praefect  Asclepiodatus,  an  ollicer  of  distin- 
guished merit,  had  been  assembled  in  the  mouth  of 
the  Seine.  So  imperfect  in  those  times  was  the 
art  of  navigation,  that  orators  have  celebrated  the 
daring  courage  of  the  Romans,  who  ventured  to  set 
sail  with  a  side-wind,  and  on  a  stormy  day.  The 
weather  proved  favourable  to  their  enterprise. 
Under  the  cover  of  a  thick  fog,  they  escaped  the 
fleet  of  Allectus,  which  had  been  stationed  ofl"  the 
Isle  of  Wight  to  receive  them,  landed  in  safety  on 
some  part  of  the  western  coast,  and  convinced  the 
Britons,  that  a  superiority  of  naval  strength  will 
not  always  protect  their  country  from  a  foreign  in- 
vasion. Asclepiodatus  had  no  sooner  disembarked 
the  imperial  troops,  than  he  set  fire  to  his  ships ; 
and,  as  the  expedition  proved  fortunate,  his  heroic 
conduct  was  universally  admired.  The  usurper 
had  posted  himself  near  London,  to  expect  the 
formidable  attack  of  Constantius,  who  commanded 
in  person  the  fleet  of  Boulogne  ;  but  the  descent  of 
a  new  enemy  required  his  immediate  presence  in 
the  west.  He  performed  this  long  match  in  so 
precipitate  a  manner,  that  he  encountered  the 
whole  force  of  the  pr.-cfect  with  a  small  body  of 
harassed  and  disheartened  troops.  The  engage- 
ment was  soon  terminated  by  the  total  defeat  and 
death  of  Allectus  ;  a  single  battle,  as  it  has  often 
happened,  decided  the  fate  of  this  great  island; 
and  when  Constantius  landed  on  the  shores  of 
Kent,  he  found  them  covered  with  obedient  sub- 
jects. Their  acclamations  were  loud  and  unani- 
mous ;  and  the  virtues  of  the  conqueror  may  induce 
us   to   believe,   that   they   sincerely   rejoiced   in  a 

British  emperor.  I  have  used  his  matertats,  and  rvjected  most  of  his 
fanciful  conjectures. 

f  When  Mnmertinus  pronounced  his  lirst  panegyric,  the  naval  pre- 
l>arations  of  Maximian  were  completed;  aim  the  orator  presaged  an 
assured  victory.  His  silence  in  the  second  panegyric,  ini^ht  alune  io- 
fonii  ui,  that  the  expedition  had  not  succeeded. 

vr  Aurelius  Victor,  Lutropius,  and  the  medals,  (Pax  .Aujrg.)  Inform  us 
of  this  temporary  reconciliation ;  thouj;)!  I  will  uot  prciume  (as  Dr. 
Stukely  has  done,  Medallic  History  of  Carausius,  p.  Sti,  &c.)  to  insert 
the  identical  articles  of  the  treaty. 
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revolution,  wliit-li,  after  a  separation  of  ten  years, 
restored  IJritaiii  to  tlic  body  of  the  Konian  empire.'' 
Df  fence  of  til.:  Britain  had  none  but  donicstie  cnc- 
frouiiers.  n,i,.s  to  dread  ;  and  as  Um«;  as  the 
governors  preserved  their  fidelity,  anil  the  troops 
their  discipline,  the  incursions  of  the  naked  savages 
of  Scotland  or  Ireland  could  never  materially  afleet 
the  safety  of  the  province.  The  peace  of  the  con- 
tinent, and  the  defence  of  the  principal  rivers  which 
bounded  th('  empire,  were  objects  of  far  greater 
dillieulty  and  imi)ortance.  The  policy  of  Diocletian, 
which  inspired  the  councils  of  his  associates,  pro- 
vided for  the  public  tramiuillity,  by  encouraging:  a 
spirit  of  dissension  among  the  barbarians,  and  by 
strengthening  the  fortifications  of  the 
Roman  limit.  In  the  east  he  fixed  a 
line  of  camps  from  Egypt  to  the  Persian  dominions, 
and,  for  every  camp,  he  instituted  an  ade<|nate 
number  of  stationary  troops,  commanded  by  tlieir 
respective  olHcers,  and  supplied  w  itli  every  kind  of 
amis,  from  the  new  arsenals  which  he  had  formed  at 
Antioch,  Emesa,  and  Damascus.'  Nor  was  the 
precaution  of  the  emperor  les.s  watchful  against  the 
well-known  valour  of  the  barbarians  of  Europe. 
From  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine  to  that  of  the  Danube, 
the  ancient  camps,  towns,  and  citadels,  were  dili- 
gently re-established,  and,  in  the  nio.st  exposeil 
places,  new  ones  were  skilfully  constructed  ;  the 
strictest  vigilance  was  introduced  among  the  gar- 
risons of  the  frontier,  and  every  expedient  was 
practised  that  could  render  the  long  chain  of  for- 
tifications firm  and  impenetrable."  A  barrier  so 
respectable  was  seldom  violated,  and  the  barbarians 
often  turned  against  each  other  their  disappointed 
„  ,,,    rage.      The  Goths,  the  Vandals,  the 

Dissensions  nf  the       c* 

barbarians.  Gepid;r,  the  Burgundians,  the  Alc- 
manni,  wasted  each  other's  strength  by  destructive 
hostilities,  and  whosoever  vanquished,  they  van- 
quished the  enemies  of  Rome.  The  subjects  of 
Diocletian  enjoyed  the  bloody  spectacle,  and  con- 
gratulated each  other,  that  the  misdiiefs  of  civil 
war  were  now  experienced  only  by  the  barbarians.' 
Conduct  of  the  Notwithstanding  the  policy  of  Dio- 
eniperors.  eletiiin,  it  was  impossible  to  maintain 
an  equal  and  undisturbed  traiuiuillity  during  a  reign 
of  twenty  years,  and  along  the  frontier  of  many- 
hundred  miles.  Sometimes  tlie  barbarians  sus- 
pended their  domestic  animosities,  and  the  relaxed 
vigilance  of  the  garrisons  sometimes  gave  a  passage 
to  their  strength  or  dexterity.  Whenever  the 
provinces  were  invaded,  Diocletian  conducted  him- 
self w  ith  that  calm  dignity  wliich  he  always  affected 
or  pos.sessed  ;  reserved  his  presence  for  such  occa- 
sions as  were  worthy  of  his  interposition,  never 
exposed  his  person  or  reputation  to  any  unnecessary 

h  With  reprard  to  the  recovery  of  Britain,  we  obtain  a  fcwhintsfrom 
Aurehlls  Victor  and  ICulrnpiiis. 

i  .lohn  Mah-ta,  in  Chron.  Aiitioehen.  torn.  i.  p.  408,  409. 

k  Zosim.  I.  i.  p.  .1.  Tliat  partial  historian  seems  to  celebrate  the 
I'igilatice  of  Diocletian,  with  a  di-sign  of  exposiof;  the  negli[;ence  of 
Cooslantine  ;  we  may,  however,  listen  lo  an  orator,  '*  Nam  quid  e{;(» 
alarum  et  cohortium  castra  percenseain,  toto  Rheui  et  Istri  ct  Euphratis 
limtte  restituta."     Paneyyr.  Vet.  iv.  IS. 

1  Iluunt  omnes  in  aan^uinem  snum  populi,  quibns  non  conti;.^it  esse 
Romaiiis,  obstioataequeKritatispcBDas  nunc  spontc  pcrsolvunt.    Panep. 


danger,  ensured  his  success  by  every  means  that 
prudence  could  suggest,  and  displayed,  with  osten- 
tation, the  consequences  of  his  victory.  In  wars  of 
a  more  dillicult  nature,  and  moie  doubtful  event,  he 
employed  the  rough  valour  of  Maximian  ;  and  that 
faithful  soldier  was  content  to  ascribe  his  own 
victories  to  the  wise  counsels  and  auspicious  influ- 
ence of  his  benefactor.  But  after  the  valour  of  the 
atloption  of  the  two  Caesars,  the  em-  f->sats. 
perors  theniselvcs,  retiring  to  a  less  laborious  scene 
of  action,  devolved  on  tlieir  adopted  sons  the  defence 
of  the  Danube  and  of  the  Rhine.  The  vigilant 
Galerius  w  as  never  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  van- 
quishing an  army  of  barbarians  on  the  Roman 
territory.'"  The  brave  and  active  Constantius 
delivered  Gaul  from  a  very  furious  inroad  of  the 
Alcmanni  ;  and  his  victories  of  Langres  and  Vin- 
donissa  appear  to  have  been  actions  of  considerable 
danger  and  merit.  As  he  traversed  the  open  country 
with  a  feeble  guard,  he  was  encompassed  on  a 
sudden  by  the  su|)erior  multitude  of  the  enemy. 
He  retreated  with  difliculty  towards  Langres;  but, 
in  the  general  consternation,  the  citizens  refused  to 
open  their  gates,  and  the  wounded  prince  was 
draw  n  up  the  wall  by  the  means  of  a  rope.  But, 
on  the  news  of  his  distress,  the  Roman  troops 
hastened  from  all  sides  to  his  relief,  and  before  tlie 
evening  he  had  satisfied  his  honour  and  revenge  by 
the  slaughter  of  six  thousand  Aleraanni."  From 
the  monuments  of  those  times,  the  obscure  traces 
of  several  other  victories  over  the  barbarians  of 
Sarmatia  and  Germany  might  possibly  be  collected ; 
but  the  tedious  search  w  ould  not  be  rewarded  either 
witli  amu.sement  or  with  instruction. 

The  conduct  wliich  the  emperor  Pro-  Treatment  of  the 
bus  had  adopted  in  the  disposal  of  the  barbanans. 
vanquished,  was  imitated  by  Diocletian  and  his 
associates.  The  captive  l>arbarians,  exchanging 
death  for  slavery,  were  distributed  among  the  pro- 
vincials, and  assigned  to  those  districts  (in  Gaul, 
the  territories  of  Amiens,  Beauvais,  Cambray, 
Treves,  Langres,  and  Troyes,  are  particularly  speci- 
fied") which  had  been  depopulated  by  the  calamities 
of  v\  ar.  They  were  usefully  employed  as  shepherds 
and  husbandmen,  but  were  denied  the  exercise  of 
arms,  except  when  it  was  found  expedient  to  enrol 
them  in  the  military  service.  Nor  did  the  emperors 
refuse  the  property  of  lands,  with  a  less  servile 
tenure,  to  such  of  the  barbarians  as  .solicited  the 
protection  of  Rome.  They  granted  a  settlement  to 
several  colonies  of  the  Carpi,  the  Bastarnac,  and  the 
Sarmatians  :  and,  by  a  dangerous  indulgence,  per- 
mitted them  in  some  measure  to  retain  their  national 
mannersand  independence.'"  Amongthe  provincials, 
it  was  a  subject  of  flattering  exultation,  that  the 

Vit.  iii.  16.  Mamertinus  illustrates  the  fad,  by  the  example  of  almost 
all  the  natioii.s  of  the  world. 

n.  lie  complained,  thouRh  not  with  the  strictest  truth  ;  "  Jam  lluMi.sne 
annos  quindecim  in  qniljus,  in  Illynco,  ad  ripam  Danubii  rele[,-atus 
cum  Rentihusbarbaris  hictaret,"     Lactant.  de  M.  P.  c.  18. 

■t  In  the  fireek  text  of  Eusehius,  we  reail  six  thousand,  a  number 
wliich  I  have  preferred  to  the  sixty  thousand  of  Jerome,  Orosius, 
Eutropius,  and  his  Greek  translator  Paanius. 

"  l*aneiryr.  Vet.  vii.  21. 

p  There  was  a  settlement  of  Sarmatians  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
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barbarian,  so  lately  an  object  of  terror,  now  culti- 
vated their  lands,  drove  their  cattle  to  the  neigh- 
bouring fair,  and  contributed  by  his  labour  to  the 
public  plenty.  They  congratulated  their  masters 
on  the  powerful  accession  of  subjects  and  soldiers  ; 
but  they  forgot  to  observe,  that  multitudes  of  secret 
enemies,  insolent  from  favour,  or  desperate  from 
oppression,  were  introduced  into  the  heart  of  the 
empire.i 

Wars  of  Africa  While  the  Caesars  exercised  their 
and  Egypt,  -yalour  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and 
Danube,  the  presence  of  the  emperors  was  required 
on  the  southern  confines  of  the  Roman  world.  From 
the  Nile  to  mount  Atlas,  Africa  was  in  arms.  A 
confederacy  of  five  Moorish  nations  issued  from 
their  deserts  to  invade  the  peaceful  provinces. ' 
Julian  had  assumed  the  purple  at  Carthage,'  Aehil- 
leus  at  Alexandria,  and  even  the  Blemmyes  re- 
newed, or  rather  continued,  their  incursions  into  the 
Upper  Egypt.  Scarcely  any  circumstances  have 
been  preserved  of  the  exploits  of  Maximian  in  the 
western  parts  of  Africa  ;  but  it  appears  by  the  event, 
that  the  progress  of  his  arms  was  rapid  and  decisive, 
that  Lc  vanquished  the  fiercest  barbarians  of  Mau- 
ritania, and  that  he  removed  them  from  the  moun- 
tains, whose  inaccessible  strength  had  inspired  their 
inhabitants  with  a  lawless  confidence,  and  habitu- 
ated them  to  a  life  of  rapine  and  violence.'  Diocle- 

A  D  296         tian,  on  his  side,  opened  the  campaign 
Conductor  Dio-  in  Egvpt  by  the  siege  of  Alexandria, 

cletian  in  Esypt.  ~    ,  ,  ,  .    ,  , 

cut  on  the  aqueducts  which  conveyed 
the  waters  of  the  Nile  into  every  quarter  of  that 
immense  city,"  and  rendering  his  camp  impregnable 
to  the  sallies  of  the  besieged  multitude,  he  pushed 
his  reiterated  attacks  with  caution  and  vigour. 
After  a  siege  of  eight  months,  Alexandria,  wasted 
by  the  sword  and  by  fire,  implored  the  clemency  of 
the  conqueror ;  but  it  experienced  the  full  extent 
of  his  severity.  Many  thousands  of  the  citizens 
perished  in  a  promiscuous  slaughter,  and  there 
W€re  few  obnoxious  persons  in  Egypt  who  escaped 
a  sentence  either  of  death,  or  at  least  of  exile."  The 
fate  of  Busiris  and  of  Coptos  was  still  more  melan- 
choly than  that  of  Alexandria  ;  those  proud  cities, 
the  former  distinguished  by  its  antiquity,  the  latter 
enriched  by  the  passage  of  the  Indian  trade,  were 
utterly  destroyed  by  the  arms  and  by  the  severe 
order  of  Diocletian."  The  character  of  the  Egyptian 
nation,  insensible  to  kindness,  but  extremely  sus- 
ceptible of  fear,  could  alone  justify  this  excessive 
rigour.     The    seditions   of  Alexandria  had   often 

Treves,  wliich  seems  to  liavp  been  cl.serted  by  those  lazy  barbarians- 
Ausonius  speaks  of  tliem  in  his  Moselle; 

llnde  iter  inf^rciiiens  nemorosa  per  avia  solum, 

Et  nulla  humani  spectans  vestigia  cultus 

Arvaqne  Sauromatum  nuper  metala  colunis. 
There  was  a  town  of  the  Carpi  in  the  Lower  Majsia. 

q  See  the  rhetorical  exultation  of  Eumenius.  Panepyr.  vii.  !>. 

I  Scahsjer  (Animadvers.  ad  Eiiseb.  p.  213.)  decides  in  his  usual  man. 
ner,  that  the  Quinque  pentiana,  or  live  African  nations,  were  the  tive 
great  cities,  the  Pentapolis  of  the  inodensive  province  of  Cyrene. 

<  After  his  defeat,  Julian  stabbed  himself  with  a  da^'fter,  and  imme. 
diately  leaped  into  the  dames.     Victor  in  Epitome. 

t  Tu  terocissiinos  Maurilanis  populos  inaccessis  montiuni  juL'is  et 
natural!  munitione  fidcntes,  cxpugnasti,  recepisti,  transtulisti.  I'iMicc. 
Vet.  vi.  a  I    o  I  6 
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an"ected  the  tranquillity  and  subsistence  of  Rome 
itself.  Since  the  usurpation  of  Firmus,  the  province 
of  Upper  Egypt,  incessantly  relapsing  into  rebel- 
lion, had  embraced  the  alliance  of  the  savages  of 
^Ethiopia.  The  number  of  the  Blemmyes,  scattered 
between  the  island  of  Meroe  and  the  Red  sea,  was 
very  inconsiderable,  their  disposition  was  unwar- 
like,  their  weapons  rude  and  inoffensive.'  Yet  in 
the  public  disorders  these  barbarians,  whom  anti- 
quity, shocked  with  the  deformity  of  their  figure, 
had  almost  excluded  from  the  human  species,  pre- 
sumed to  rank  them.sclves  among  the  enemies  of 
Rome.^  Such  had  been  the  unworthy  allies  of  the 
Egyptians  ;  and  while  the  attention  of  the  state  was 
engaged  in  more  serious  wars,  their  vexatious  in- 
roads might  again  harass  the  repose  of  the  province. 
With  a  view  of  opposing  to  the  Blemmyes  a  suitable 
adversary,  Diocletian  persuaded  the  Nobatap,  or 
people  of  Nubia,  to  remove  from  their  ancient 
habitations  in  the  deserts  of  Lybia,  and  resigned  to 
them  an  extensive  but  unprofitable  territory  above 
Syene  and  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  with  the  stipu- 
lation, that  they  should  ever  respect  and  guard  the 
frontier  of  the  empire.  The  treaty  long  subsisted  ; 
and  till  the  establishment  of  Christianity  introduced 
stricter  notions  of  religious  worship,  it  was  annually 
ratified  by  a  solemn  sacrifice  in  the  isle  of  Elephan- 
tine, in  which  the  Romans,  as  well  as  the  barbari- 
ans, adored  the  same  visible  or  invisible  powers  of 
the  universe.'' 

At  the  same  time  that  Diocletian  chastised  the 
past  crimes  of  the  Egyptians,  he  provided  for  their 
future  safety  and  happiness  by  many  wise  regula- 
tions, which  were  confirmed  and  enforced  under 
the  succeeding  reigns.'=  One  very  remarkable  edict, 
which  he  published,  instead  of  being  condemned  as 
the  effect  of  jealous  tyranny,  deserves  to  be  applaud- 
ed as  an  act  of  prudence  and  humanity.  He  caused 
a  diligent  inquiry  to  be  made  for  all 

1  •  1        ,  ,  .    ,  ,      ..    ,  ^^  suppresses 

the  ancient  books  which  treated  of  the  books  of  alche- 
admirable  art  of  making  gold  and  "'^' 
silver,  and  without  pity  committed  them  to  the 
flames ;  apprehensive,  as  we  are  assured,  lest  the 
opulence  of  the  Egyptians  should  inspire  them  with 
confidence  to  rebel  against  the  empire*  But  if 
Diocletian  had  been  convinced  of  the  reality  of  that 
valuable  art,  far  from  extinguishing  the  memory, 
he  would  have  converted  the  operation  of  it  to  the 
benefit  of  the  public  revenue.  It  is  much  more 
likely,  that  his  good  sense  discovered  to  him  the 
folly  of  such  magnificent  pretensions,  and  that  he 

11  Seethe  description  of  Alexandria,  in  llirtiiisile  Bel.  Alexandrin.  c.  5. 

X  Eiitrnp.  ix.'24.  Orosius.  vii.  25.  John  IMalela  in  Cliron.  Antioch. 
p.  4(Ht,  410.  \'el  Eumenius  assures  us,  that  Egypt  was  paciHed  by  the 
clemency  of  Diocletian. 

y  Eusebius  (in  Chron.)  places  their  destruction  several  years  sooner, 
and  at  a  time  when  Egypt  itself  was  in  a  state  of  rebellion  against  the 
Romans. 

z  Stralio,  1.  xvii,  p.  1,  172.  Poraponius  Mela,  I.  i.  c.  4.  His  words 
are  curious,  "  Intra,  si  credere  libet,  vi.x  homines  magisqite  semifcri ; 
iEKipanes.  et  lilemtttyes,  ct  Satyri." 

n  Ausnssese  inscrere  fortunaiet  provocare arma  Romaim. 

l>  Sell  Procopius  dc  Bell.  Persic.  I.  i.  c.  19. 

»■  He  fixed  the  public  allowance  of  corn  forthe  people  of  .Alexandria, 
at  two  millions  of  medimni,  about  four  liundrea  thousand  quarters. 
Chron.  l*aschal.  p.  276.     Procop.  Hist.  Arcan.  c.  22(i. 

it  John  Antioch,  in  Excerp,  Valcsian.  p.  834.    Suidas  iu  Diocletian. 
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The  Persian  war. 


was  tlesirous  of  pioscrviiig  tlic  reason  and  fortunes 
of  his  siitijcrts  from  the  mischievous  pursuit.  It 
may  he  rcniarked,  that  these  ancient 
progreM of'u.ai  hooks.  Si)  lihcrallv  ascrihed  to  I'ytha- 
"'•  floras,  to  Soh)iiion,  or  to  Fiennes,  were 

the  pious  frauds  of  more  recent  adepts.  The  Greeks 
were  inattentive  cither  to  tlie  use  or  to  the  ahuse  of 
chemistry.  In  that  immense  register,  where  Pliny 
has  deposited  the  discoveries,  the  arts,  and  the 
errors  of  mankind,  there  is  not  the  least  mention  of 
tlic  transmutation  of  metals  ;  and  the  persecution  of 
Diocletian  is  the  lirst  authentic  event  in  the  history 
of  alchemy.  The  con(Hu;st  of  Ejjypt  by  the  Arabs 
diffused  that  vain  science  over  the  globe.  Con- 
genial to  the  avarice  of  the  human  heart,  it  was 
studied  in  China  as  in  Europe,  with  equal  eager- 
ness, and  with  equal  success.  The  darkness  of  the 
middle  ages  ensured  a  favourable  reception  to  every 
tale  of  wonder,  and  the  revival  of  learning  gave  new 
vigour  to  hope,  and  suggested  more  specious  arts  of 
deception.  Philosophy,  with  the  aid  of  experience, 
has  at  length  banished  tlie  study  of  alchemy  ;  and 
the  present  age,  however  desirous  of  riches,  is  con- 
tent to  seek  them  by  the  humbler  means  of  commerce 
and  industry."^ 

The  reduction  of  Egypt  was  imme- 
diately followed  by  the  Persian  war. 
It  was  reserved  for  the  reign  of  Diocletian  to  van- 
quish that  powerful  nation,  and  to  extort  a  con- 
fession from  the  successors  of  Artaxerxes,  of  the 
superior  majesty  of  the  Roman  empire. 
Tirirtaies  the  ^^  liAwc  observcd  Under  the  reign 
ArnieniaB.  of  Valerian,  that  Armenia  was  sub- 
dued by  the  perfidy  and  the  arms  of  the  Persians, 
and  that,  after  the  assassination  of  Chosroes,  his 
son  Tiridatcs,  the  infant  heir  of  the  monarchy,  was 
saved  by  the  fidelity  of  his  friends,  and  educated 
under  the  protection  of  the  emperor.  Tiridates  de- 
rived from  his  exile  such  advantages  as  he  could 
never  have  obtained  on  the  throne  of  Armenia ;  the 
early  knowledge  of  adversity,  of  mankind,  and  of 
the  Koman  discipline.  He  signalized  his  youth  by 
deeds  of  valour,  and  displayed  a  matchless  dexterity, 
as  well  as  strength,  in  every  martial  exercise,  and 
even  in  the  less  honourable  contests  of  the  Olympian 
games.'  Those  ((ualitics  were  more  nobly  exerted 
in  the  defence  of  his  benefactor  Licinius.^  That 
officer,  in  the  sedition  which  occasion- 
ed the  death  of  Probus,  was  exposed 
to  the  most  imminent  danger,  and  the  enraged  sol- 
diers were  forcing  their  way  into  his  tent,  when 
they  were  checked  by  the  single  arm  of  the  Arme- 
nian prince.  The  gratitude  of  Tiridates  contributed 

*-  See  a  sliort  history  and  ronfntation  of  Alchemy,  in  the  worI<5  of 
lliat  ptiiloMiptiical  compiler,  La  IVIothe  le  Vayer.  loin.  i.  p.  327 — 3.W. 

f  See  t)ie  education  and  fitren(;tli  of  TiridaltM  in  the  Armenian  his- 
tory of  Moses  of  Chorene,  I.  ii.  c.  76.  He  conid  seize  two  wild  bulls  by 
the  horns,  and  break  them  off  with  his  hands. 

e  If  Mr  (five  credit  to  the  yonn^^er  Victor,  who  supposes  that  in  the 
year  32,T  I.ieinius  was  only  sixty  years  of  3:;e,  he  could  scarcely  be  the 
Kame  |>er*jn  as  the  patron  of  Tiriifates;  but  we  know  from  much  belter 
authority  f  F.useb.  Hist.  Eeelesiasl.  I.  x.  c.  8.)  thai  Lieinitis  w-as  at  Ihitl 
time  in  the  last  period  of  old  age  :  sixteen  years  before,  he  is  represented 
with  grey  hairs,  and  a-s  the  contenliiorary  of  Galerins.  See  Lactant. 
e-  .32.     I.ieinnis  wis  prnt>ably  born  anout  the  year  250. 

1'  See  till-  sixly-M'cond  and  sixty.third  books  of  I>ion  Cassius. 
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soon  afterwards  lo  his  restoration.  Licinius  was  in 
every  station  the  friend  and  companion  of  Oalcrius, 
and  the  merit  of  Galcrius,  long  before  he  was  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  Ca'sar,  had  been  known  and 
esteemed  by  Diocletian.  In  the  third  year  of  that 
emperor's  reign,  Tiridates  was  invested  with  the 
kingdom  of  Armenia.  The  justice  of  the  measure 
was  not  less  evident  than  its  expediency.  It  was 
time  to  rescue  from  the  usurpation  of  the  Persian 
monarch  an  important  territory,  which,  since  the 
reign  of  Nero,  had  been  always  granted  under  the 
protection  of  the  empire  to  a  younger  branch  of  the 
house  of  .\rsaces.'' 

When  Tiridates  a])pcared  on  the  a.d.  aso. 
frontiers  of  Armenia,  he  was  received  ""th/throile  of 
with  an  unfeigned  transport  of  joy  and  Armenia, 
loyalty.  During  twenty-six  years,  the  country  had 
experienced  the  real  and  imaginary  hardships  of  a 
foreign  yoke.  The  Persian  monarehs  adorned  their 
new  conquest  with  magnificent  buildings  ;  but  those 
monuments  had  been  erected  at  the  expense  of  the 
people,  and  were  abhorred  as  badges  suteofthe 
of  slavery.  The  apprehension  of  a  """''/• 
revolt  had  inspired  the  most  rigorous  precautions  ; 
oppression  had  been  aggravated  by  insult,  and  the 
consciousness  of  the  public  hatred  had  been  pro- 
ductive of  every  measure  that  could  render  it  still 
more  implacable.  We  have  already  remarked  the 
intolerant  spirit  of  the  Magian  religion.  Tlie 
statues  of  the  deified  kings  of  Armenia,  and  the 
sacred  images  of  the  sun  and  moon,  were  broke  in 
pieces  by  the  zeal  of  the  conqueror  ;  and  the  per- 
petual fire  of  Ormuzd  was  kindled  and  preserved 
upon  an  altar  erected  on  the  summit  of  Revolt  of  the  peo- 
mount  Bagavan.i  It  was  natural,  that  P'"^"''  ■'°'''''- 
a  people  exasperated  by  so  many  injuries  should 
anil  with  zeal  in  the  cause  of  their  independence, 
their  religion,  and  their  hereditary  sovereign.  The 
torrent  bore  down  every  obstacle,  and  the  Persian 
garrisons  retreated  before  its  fury.  The  nobles  of 
Armenia  flew  to  the  standard  of  Tiridates,  all 
alleging  their  past  merit,  offering  their  future  ser- 
vice, and  soliciting  from  the  new  king  those  honours 
and  rewards  from  which  they  had  been  excluded 
with  disdain  under  the  foreign  government.''  The 
command  of  the  army  was  bestowed  on  Artavasdes, 
whose  father  had  saved  the  infancy  of  Tiridatcs, 
and  whose  family  had  been  massacred  for  that 
generous  action.  Tlie  brother  of  Artavasdes  ob- 
tained the  government  of  a  province.  One  of  the 
first  military  dignities  was  conferred  on  the  satrap 
Otas,  a  man  of  singular  temperance  and  fortitude, 
who  presented  to  the  king,  bis  sister '  and  a  consider- 

i  Moses  of  Chorene.  Hist.  Armen.  I.  ii.  e.  74.  The  statues  had  been 
erected  by  Valar.saces,  who  reiyned  in  Armenia  about  Lit)  years  before 
Christ,  and  was  the  first  king  of  the  family  of  Arsaces.  (See  Moses  Hibt. 
Armen.  I.  ii.  c.  3.)  The  deification  of  the  Arsacides  is  mentioned  by 
Jnstni(xli.  6.)  and  by  AmmiannsMareellinus  (xxiii.  6.) 

k  The  Armenian  nobility  was  numerous  and  powerful.  Moses  men- 
lions  many  families  which  were  distinguished  under  the  reign  of  Va. 
l.irMi'ts,  fl.  ii.  7.)  and  uhieh  still  subsisted  in  Ilis  own  time,  about  the 
iniiMIe  of  the  fifth  renlury.     See  the  preface  of  his  editors. 

I  She  was  named  Cho«roiduehta,  and  had  not  the  os  pnlulum  like 
other  women.  (Hist.  Armcn.  I.  ii.  c.  79.)  1  do  not  understand  the 
expression. 
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able  treasiire,  both  of  which,  in  a  seqiiestpred  fortress, 
Otas  had  preserved  from  violation.  Among  the  Arme- 
nian nobles  appeared  an  ally,  whose 
fortunes  are  too  remarkable  to  pass  un- 
noticed. His  name  was  Mamgo,  his  origin  was  Scy- 
thian, and  the  horde  which  acknowledged  his  autho- 
ritv',  had  encamped  a  very  few  years  before  on  the 
skirts  of  the  Chinese  empire,"  which  at  that  time  ex- 
tended as  far  as  the  neighbourhood  of  Sogdiana." 
Having  incurred  the  displeasure  of  his  master,  Mam- 
go,  with  his  followers,  retired  to  the  banks  of  the 
Oxus,  andimplored the protectionof  Sapor.  Theem- 
peror  of  China  claimed  the  fugitive,  and  alleged  the 
rights  of  sovereignty.  The  Persian  monarch  pleaded 
the  laws  of  hospitalitv,  and  with  some  difficulty 
avoided  a  war,  by  the  promise  that  he  would  banish 
Mamgo  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  west ;  a  punish- 
ment, as  he  described  it,  not  less  dreadful  than  death 
itself.  Armenia  was  chosen  for  the  place  of  exile, 
and  a  large  district  was  assigned  to  the  Scythian 
horde,  on  which  they  might  feed  their  flocks  and 
herds,  and  remove  their  encampment  from  one  place 
to  another,  according  to  the  different  seasons  of  the 
year.  They  were  employed  to  repel  the  invasion  of 
Tiridates  ;  but  their  leader,  after  weighing  the  ob- 
ligations and  injuries  which  he  had  received  from 
the  Persian  monarch,  resolved  to  abandon  his  party. 
The  Armenian  prince,  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  merit  as  well  as  power  of  Mamgo,  treated 
him  with  distinguished  respect ;  and,  by  admitting 
him  into  his  confidence,  acquired  a  brave  and  faith- 
ful servant,  who  contributed  very  effectually  to  his 
restoration." 

The  Persians  re.  For  a  while,  fortune  appeared  to 
co.er  Armenia,  f^^.^^^.  ^^^  enterprising  valour  of  Tiri- 
dates. He  not  onlj'  expelled  the  enemies  of  his 
family  and  country  from  the  whole  extent  of  Ar- 
menia, but  in  the  prosecution  of  his  revenge  he 
carried  his  arms,  or  at  least  his  incursions,  into  the 
heart  of  Assyria.  The  historian,  who  has  preserved 
the  name  of  Tiridates  from  oblivion,  celebrates,  with 
a  degree  of  national  enthusiasm,  his  personal 
prowess  ;  and,  in  the  true  spirit  of  eastern  romance, 
describes  the  giants  and  the  elephants  that  fell 
beneath  his  invincible  arm.  It  is  from  other  in- 
formation that  we  discover  the  distracted  state  of 
the  Persian  monarchy,  to  which  the  king  of  Armenia 
was  indebted  for  some  part  of  his  advantages.  The 
throne  was  disputed  by  the  ambition  of  contending 
brothers  ;  and  Hormuz,  after  exerting  without  suc- 
cess the  strength  of  his  own  party,  had  recourse  to 

In  the  Armenian  history,  (I.  ii.  78.)  as  well  as  in  the  Geograpliy, 
(p.  367.)  China  is  called  Zeiiia.  or  Zenastan.  It  is  characterized  l>y  tfie 
production  of  silk,  hy  the  opulence  of  the  natives,  and  by  the  love  of 
peace,  above  all  the  other  nations  of  tlie  earth. 

n  Vou-ti,  the  lirst  emperor  of  the  wventh  dyn.isty,  who  then  reiirned 
in  ChiDa,  had  political  transactions  with  Fergana,  a  province  of  Soj;- 
diana,aiid  is  said  to  have  received  a  Roman  embassy  (Histnircdes  Huns 
tom.  i.  p.  38.)  In  those  a;;es  the  Cliiuese  kept  a  ijarrison  at  Kash^ar, 
and  one  of  their  generals,  about  the  time  nf  Trnjan,  marched  as  far  ;ls 
the  Caspian  Sea.  With  re^rard  to  the  intcrconr.se  between  China  and 
the  western  countries,  a  curious  memoir  of  M.  de  Guiirnes  nuy  be 
consulted,  in  the  Academic  des  Inscriptions,  tom.  wxii.  p.  355. 

o  See  Hist,  .\rmet).  I.  ii.  c.  81. 

p  Tpsos  I'ersas  ipsumque  regem  ascitis  S-nccis,  et  Kussis,  ct  Gellis, 
petit  frater  Ormies.  Pane;;yric.  Vet.  iii.  1.  The  S,icelia.'  werea  nation 
'^f  wandering  Scythians,  who  encamped  towards  the  sources  of  the  Oxus 
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the  dangerous  assistance  of  the  barbarians  who 
injiabited  the  banks  of  the  Caspian  sea.P  The  civil 
war  was,  however,  soon  terminated,  either  by  a 
victory,  or  by  a  reconciliation  ;  and  Narses,  who 
was  universally  acknowledged  as  king  of  Persia, 
directed  his  whole  force  against  the  foreign  enemy. 
The  contest  then  became  too  unequal ;  nor  was  the 
valour  of  the  hero  able  to  withstand  the  power  of 
the  monarch.  Tiridates,  a  second  time  expelled 
from  the  throne  of  Armenia,  once  more  took  refuge 
in  the  court  of  the  emperors.  Narses  soon  re-estab- 
lished his  authority  over  the  revolted  province :  and 
loudly  complaining  of  the  protection  aflorded  by 
the  Romans  to  rebels  and  fugitives,  aspired  to  the 
conquest  of  the  east.i 

Neither  prudence  nor  honour  could   War  between  the 
permit  the   emperors  to   forsake  the   P"9iansandthe 

Romans, 

cause  of  the  Armenian  king,  and  it  a.  d.  296. 
was  resolved  to  exert  the  force  of  the  empire  in  the 
Persian  war.  Diocletian,  with  the  calm  dignity 
which  he  constantly  assumed,  fixed  his  own  station 
in  the  city  of  Antioch,  from  whence  he  prepared 
and  directed  the  military  operations.'  The  conduct 
of  the  legions  was  intrusted  to  the  intrepid  valour 
of  Galerius,  who,  for  that  important  purpose,  was 
removed  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube  to  those  of 
the  Euphrates.  The  armies  soon  en-  Defeat  of  Gale, 
countered  each  other  in  the  plains  of  ""^' 
Mesopotamia,  and  two  battles  w  ere  fought  with  va- 
rious and  doubtful  success  :  but  the  third  engage- 
ment was  of  a  more  decisive  nature  ;  and  the  Roman 
army  received  a  total  overthrow,  which  is  attributed 
to  the  rashness  of  Galerius,  who,  with  an  inconsider- 
able body  of  troops,  attacked  the  innumerable  host 
of  the  Persians.'  But  the  consideration  of  the 
country  that  was  the  scene  of  action,  may  suggest 
another  reason  for  his  defeat.  The  same  ground 
on  which  Galerius  was  vanquished,  had  been  ren- 
dered memorable  by  the  death  of  Crassus,  and  the 
slaughter  of  ten  legions.  It  was  a  plain  of  more 
than  sixty  miles,  which  extended  from  the  hills  of 
Carrha;  to  the  Euphrates  ;  a  smooth  and  barren 
surface  of  sandy  desert,  without  a  hillock,  without 
a  tree,  and  without  a  spring  of  fresh  water.'  The 
steady  infantry  of  the  Romans,  fainting  with  heat 
and  thirst,  could  neither  hope  for  victory  if  they 
preserved  their  ranks,  nor  break  their  ranks  w  ithout 
e.xposing  themselves  to  the  most  imminent  danger. 
In  this  situation  they  were  gradually  encompassed 
by  the  superior  numbers,  harassed  by  the  rapid 
evolutions,  and  destroyed  by  the  arrows  of  the  bar- 


and  the  Jaxurtes.  The  GeUi  were  the  inhabitants  of  Ghilan  along  the 
Caspian  sea,  and  who  so  lonv',  under  the  name  of  Dilemite.s,  infested  the 
Persian  monarchy.     See  d'Herlx-lot.  Bibliotheipie  Orientale. 

q  Moses  of  Chorene  takes  no  notice  of  this  second  revolution,  which 
I  have  l)een  ubiiu'ed  t<»  collect  from  a  pa<.sa^e  of  .-Vnimi-^nus  Marcellinus 
(1  xxiii,  c.  5.)  Lactantius  speaks  of  the  ambition  of  Narses,  "  Ctmci- 
t.itns  domestieis  i-xemplis  avi  sui  Saporis  ad  occupaudum  orientem 
magnis  eopiis  inhiabat."     De  Mort.  Pcrsecut  c.  9. 

r  We  may  readily  believe,  that  Lactantius  ascribes  to  cowardice  the 
conduel  of  Diocletian.  Julian,  in  his  oration,  says  that  he  remaioeit 
with  all  the  forces  of  the  empire;  a  very  hyperlM>lical  expression. 

s  Our  five  abbreviator^  Kutropius.  F,"*tus,  the  two  Victors  and  Oro- 
sins,  all  relate  the  last  and  great  l*attte;  but  Orosius  is  the  only  ouc 
who  speaks  of  the  two  former. 

I  The  nature  of  the  country  is  (iiiely  described  by  Plutarch,  io  the 
life  of  Crassus ;  and  by  Xeoophon,  in  the  lirst  book  of  Anal>asis 
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Imrini)  caviiliy.  Tin-  king  of  Armoniii  liad  signal- 
ized his  valour  in  the  battle,  anil  aeiiuircd  personal 
glory  bv  the  piiblie  misfortune.  He  was  pursued  as 
far  as  the  Euphrates ;  his  horse  was  wounded,  and  it 
appeared  impossible  for  him  to  escape  the  victorious 
enemy.  In  this  extremity  Tiridates  embraced  the 
only  refuge  which  he  saw  before  him :  he  dismounted 
and  plunged  into  the  stream.  Hisarmour  was  heavy, 
the  river  very  deep,  and  at  those  parts  at  least  half 
a  mile  in  breadth  ;"  yet  such  was  his  strength  and 
dexterity,  that  he  reached  in  safety  the  opposite 
bank."  With  regard  to  the  Roman  general,  we  are 
ignorant  of  the  circumstances  of  his  escape  ;  but 
when  he  returned  to  Antioch,  Diocletian  received 
Hisrueptionby  him,  uot  with  the  tcndcmess  of  a  friend 
Ujodctian.  jjjui  colleague,  but  with  the  indignation 
of  an  ofl'ended  sovereign.  The  haughtiest  of  men, 
clothed  in  his  purple,  but  humbled  by  the  sense  of 
his  fault  and  misfortune,  was  obliged  to  follow  the 
emperoi-'s  chariot  above  a  mile  on  foot,  and  to  exhibit, 
before  the  whole  court,  the  spectacle  of  his  disgrace.'' 
^,       ,  As  soon  as  Diocletian  had  indulged 

SwoncI  campaign  ^ 

of  Galcrius,     |iis  private  resentment,  an<l   asserted 

A    r>    297. 

the  majesty  of  supreme  power,  he 
yielded  to  the  submissive  entreaties  of  llie  Ca"sars, 
and  pennitted  him  to  retrieve  his  own  honour,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  Roman  arms.  In  the  room  of  the 
unwarlike  troops  of  Asia,  which  had  most  probably 
served  in  the  first  expedition,  a  second  army  was 
drawn  from  the  veterans  and  new  levies  of  the  Illy- 
rian  frontier,  and  a  considerable  body  of  Gothic 
auxiliaries  were  taken  into  the  imperial  pay.^  At 
the  head  of  a  chosen  army  of  twenly-five  thousand 
men,  Galerius  again  passed  the  Euphrates  ;  but, 
instead  of  exposing  his  legions  in  the  open  plains  of 
Mesopotamia,  he  advanced  through  the  mountains 
of  Armenia,  where  he  found  the  inhabitants  devoted 
to  his  cause,  and  the  country  as  favourable  to  the 
operations  of  infantry,  as  it  was  inconvenient  for  the 
motions  of  the  cavalry.'  Adversity  had 
confirmed  the  Roman  discipline,  while 
the  barbarians,  elated  by  success,  were  become  so 
negligent  and  remis.s,  that  in  the  moment  when  they 
least  expected  it,  they  were  surprised  by  the  active 
conduct  of  Galerius,  who,  attended  only  by  two 
horsemen,  had  with  his  own  eyes  .secretly  examined 
the  st.ite  and  position  of  their  camp.  A  surprise, 
especially  in  the  night-time,  was  for  the  most  part 
fatal  to  a  Persian  army.  "  Their  horses  were  tied, 
and  generally  shackled,  to  prevent  their  running 
away ;  and  if  an  alarm  happened,  a  Persian  had  his 
housing  to  fix,  his  horse  to  bridle,  and  his  corselet 
to  put  on,  before  he  could  mount."''     On  this  occa- 


u  Soc  Foster's  Dissertation  in  the  soconil  volume  of  the  translation  of 
the  AnalKL^iis  by  Spelman;  which  I  will  venture  to  recumincnd  us  one 
of  the  t»e>l  verAion^  extant. 

X  IIi>t.  Armeti.  I.  ii-  c.  7r;.  I  have  transferred  this  exploit  of  Tiridates 
from  an  imaginary  defeat  to  the  real  one  of  (laterins, 

y  Amniian.  Marcellin,  1.  xiv.  The  mile,  in  the  hands  of  Entropins, 
(ix.  24.)  of  Festils,  (c.  2.5.)  and  of  Orocins,  (vii.  2i.)  easily  increased  to 
Meveral  miles. 

K  Alirelins  Victor.     Jornahdes  de  Rebus  Gcticis.  c.  21. 

*  Aurelius  Victor  says,  "  Per  Armeniam  in  hostcs  contcndit,  qn(E 
fermc  sola,  Mu  facilior  vincendi  via  est.'  He  followed  the  conduct  of 
Trajan,  and  the  idea  of  Julius  Ca-sir. 


His  victory, 


sion,  the  impetuous  attack  of  Galeritis  spread  dis- 
order and  dismay  over  the  cam])  of  (he  barbarians. 
A  sliglit  resistance  was  followetl  by  a  dreadful  car- 
nage, and,  in  the  general  confusion,  the  wounded 
monarch  (for  Narses  commanded  his  armies  in  per- 
son) fled  towards  the  deserts  of  Media.  His  sump- 
tuous tents,  and  those  of  his  satraps,  afforded  aji 
immense  booty  to  the  conqueror ;  an<l  an  incident 
is  mentioned,  which  proves  the  rustic  but  martial 
ignorance  of  the  legions  in  the  elegant  superfluities 
of  life.  A  bag  of  shining  leather,  filled  with  pearls, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  a  private  soldier  ;  he  carefully 
preserved  the  bag,  but  he  threw  away  its  contents, 
judging  that  whatever  was  of  no  use  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  of  any  value."^  The  principal  and  behaviour  to 
loss  of  Narses  was  of  a  much  niore '"'"^°>='' "■'""■ 
affecting  nature.  Several  of  his  wives,  his  sisters, 
and  children,  who  had  attended  the  anny,  were 
made  captives  in  the  defeat.  But  though  the  cha- 
racter of  Galerius  had  in  general  very  little  aflinity 
with  that  of  Alexander,  he  imitated,  after  his  victory, 
the  amiable  behaviour  of  the  Macedonian  towards 
the  family  of  Darius.  The  wives  and  children  of 
Nar.ses  were  protected  from  violence  and  rapine, 
conveyed  to  a  place  of  safety,  and  treated  with  every 
mark  of  respect  and  tenderness,  that  was  due  from  a 
generous  enemy,  to  their  age,  their  sex,  and  their 
royal  dignity."* 

While  the  cast  anxiously  expected  Negociation  for 
the  decision  of  this  great  contest,  the  p"*^'' 
emperor  Diocletian,  having  assembled  in  Syria  a 
strong  army  of  observation,  displayed  from  a  dis- 
tance the  resources  of  the  Roman  power,  and  reserv- 
ed himself  for  any  future  emergency  of  the  war.  On 
the  intelligence  of  the  victory,  he  condescended  to 
advance  towards  the  frontier,  with  a  view  of  moder- 
ating, by  his  presence  and  counsels,  the  pride  of 
Galerius.  The  interview  of  the  Roman  princes  at 
Nisibis,  was  accompanied  with  every  expression  of 
respect  on  one  side,  and  of  esteem  on  the  other.  It 
was  in  that  city  that  they  soon  afterwards  gave 
audience  to  the  ambassador  of  the  great  king.' 
The  power,  or  at  least  the  spirit,  of  Narses,  had 
been  broken  by  his  last  defeat ;  and  he  considered 
an  immediate  peace  as  the  only  means  that  could 
stitp  the  progress  of  the  Roman  arms.  He  de- 
spatched Apharban,  a  servant  who  possessed  his 
favour  and  confidence,  with  a  commission  to  ne- 
gociate  a  treaty,  or  rather  to  receive  whatever 
conditions  the  conqueror  should  impose.  Apharban 
opened  the  conference  by  expressing  snecch  of  the 
his  master's  gratitude   for   the   gene-    Persian  amba»- 

•  ,  •       ,-        •>  J   1         sador. 

rous  treatment  oi  his  family,  and  by 


b  Xenophnn's  Anabasis,  I.  iii.  For  that  rea.son  the  Persian  cavalry 
cncaniped  sixty  stadia  from  the  enemy. 

c  The  story  is  told  by  Ammiaiius,  I.  xxii.  Instead  of  saccum  some 
read  scutum. 

d  The  Persians  confessed  the  Roman  superiority  in  morals  as  well  as 
in  arms  Kutrop.  ix.  24.  But  this  respect  and  gratitude  of  enemies  is 
very  seldom  to  be  fiMinrI  in  theirown  accounts. 

e'The  account  of  the  negociation  is  taken  from  the  fragments  of 
Peter  the  patrician,  in  the  ICxcerpla  I.e^atiolium,  published  in  the 
Ityzantine  Collection.  Peter  lived  under  Justinian  ;  but  it  is  very  evi. 
dent,  by  the  nature  of  his  materials,  that  they  are  drawn  from  the  most 
authentic  and  respectable  writers. 
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soliciting;  the  liberty  of  those  illustrious  captives. 
He  celebrated  the  valour  of  Galcrius,  without  tie- 
grading;  the  reputation  of  Narses,  and  thought  it 
no  dishonour  to  confess  the  superiority  of  the  vic- 
torious Capsar,  over  a  monarch  who  had  surpasseii 
in  glorj'  all  the  princes  of  his  race.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  justice  of  the  Persian  cause,  he  was  em- 
powered to  submit  the  present  differences  to  the 
decision  of  the  emperors  themselves  ;  convinced  as 
he  was,  that,  in  the  midst  of  prosperity,  they  would 
not  be  unmindful  of  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune. 
Apharban  concluded  his  discourse  in  the  style  of 
eastern  allegory,  by  observing  that  the  Roman  and 
Persian  monarchies  were  tlie  two  eyes  of  the  world, 
which  would  remain  imperfect  and  mutilated  if 
either  of  them  should  be  put  out. 
Answer  of  Gale-  "  It  Well  becomes  the  Persians,"  re- 
""'■  plied    Galerius,   with   a  transport  of 

fury,  which  seemed  to  convulse  his  whole  frame, 
"  it  well  becomes  the  Persians  to  expatiate  on  the 
Ticissitudes  of  fortune,  and  calmly  to  read  us  lec- 
tures on  the  virtues  of  moderation.  Let  them  re- 
member their  own  moderation  towards  the  unhappy 
Valerian.  They  vanquished  him  by  fraud,  they 
treated  him  with  indignity.  They  detained  him  till 
the  last  moment  of  his  life  in  shameful  captivity, 
and  after  his  death  they  exposed  his  body  to  per- 
petual ignominy."  Softening,  however,  his  tone, 
Galerius  insinuated  to  the  ambassador,  that  it  had 
never  been  the  practice  of  the  Romans  to  trample  on 
a  prostrate  enemy  ;  and  that,  on  this  occasion,  they 
should  consult  their  own  dignity  rather  than  the 
Persian  merit.  He  dismissed  Apharban  with  a  hope, 
that  Narses  would  soon  be  informed  on  what  con- 
ditions he  might  obtain,  from  the  clemency  of  the 
emperors,  a  lasting  peace,  and  the  restoration  of  his 
wives  and  children.  In  this  conference  we  may 
discover  the  fierce  passions  of  Galerius,  as  well  as 
his  deference  to  the  superior  wisdom  and  authority 
of  Diocletian.  The  ambition  of  the  former  grasped 
at  the  conquest  of  the  east,  and  had  proposed  to 
reduce  Persia  into  the  state  of  a  province.  The 
Moderation  of  prudence  of  the  latter,  who  adhered  to 
IOC  e  lan.  ^j^^  moderate  policy  of  Augustus  and 
the  Antonines,  embraced  the  favourable  opportunity 
of  terminating  a  successful  war  by  an  honourable 
and  advantageous  peace.' 

In  pursuance  of  their  promise,  the 
emperors  soon  afterwards  appointed 
Sicorius  Probus,  one  of  their  secretaries,  to  acquaint 
the  Persian  court  with  their  linal  resolution.  As 
the  minister  of  peace,  he  was  received  with  every 
mark  of  politeness  and  friendship  ;  but,  under  the 
pretence  of  allowing  him  the  necessary  repose  after 
so  long  a  journey,  the  audience  of  Probus  was  de- 
ferred from  day  to  day  ;  and  he  attended  the  slow 


f  Aden  Virtor  (says  Aiin^iils)  nt  ni  Yalerivis,  ciijils  nulu  omnia  g:ere. 
bantur,  abnuisset,  Rumani  fasces  in  provineium  novam  ferrentur,  Verum 
pars  terranini  tanicn  nobis  ulilior  qua^sita. 

(T  He  bad  been  governor  of  Snmium  {Pet.  Patricius  in  Kxcerpt. 
I'»'t;at.  p.  30.)  This  province  seems  to  be  mentioned  by  Moses  of  Cllo- 
rene,  (Geotirapb.  p.  3(tO.)  and  lay  to  the  east  of  mount  'Ararat. 

t'  By  an  error  of  the  geographer  l*toleniy,  the  position  of  Singara  is 


Conclusion, 


motions  of  the  king,  till  at  length  he  was  admitted 
to  his  presence,  near  the  river  Asprudus  in  Media. 
Tile  secret  motive  of  Narses  in  this  delay,  had  been 
to  collect  such  a  military  force  as  might  enable  him, 
though  sincerely  desirous  of  peace,  to  negociate 
with  the  greater  weight  and  dignity.  Three  persons 
only  assisted  at  this  important  conference,  the  mi- 
nister Apharban,  the  pra;fect  of  the  guards,  and  an 
olficer  who  had  commanded  on  the  Armenian  fron- 
tier.s  The  first  condition  proposed  by  the  ambas- 
sador, is  not  at  present  of  a  very  intelligible  nature ; 
that  the  city  of  Nisibis  might  be  established  for  the 
place  of  mutual  exchange,  or,  as  we  should  formerly 
have  termed  it,  for  the  staple  of  trade,  between  the 
two  empires.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  conceiving 
the  intention  of  the  Roman  princes  to  improve  their 
revenue  by  some  restraints  upon  commerce  ;  but  as 
Nisibis  was  situated  within  their  own  dominions, 
and  as  they  were  masters  both  of  the  imports  and 
exports,  it  should  seem,  that  such  restraints  were  the 
objects  of  an  internal  law,  rather  than  of  a  foreign 
treaty.  To  render  them  more  effectual,  some  stipu- 
lations were  probably  required  on  the  side  of  the 
king  of  Persia,  which  appeared  so  very  repugnant 
either  to  his  interest  or  to  his  dignity,  that  Narses 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  subscribe  them.  As  this 
was  the  only  article  to  which  he  refused  his  consent, 
it  was  no  longer  insisted  on  ;  and  the  emperors 
either  suffered  the  trade  to  flow  in  its  natural  chan- 
nels, or  contented  themselves  with  such  restrictions, 
as  it  depended  on  tlieir  own  authority  to  establish. 

As  soon  as  this  difficulty  was  re-  a,„i  articles  of 
moved,  a  solemn  peace  was  concluded  ""^  treaty. 
and  ratified  between  the  two  nations.  The  con- 
ditions of  a  treaty  so  glorious  to  the  empire,  and  so 
necessary  to  Persia,  may  deserve  a  more  peculiar 
attention,  as  the  history  of  Rome  presents  very  few 
transactions  of  a  similar  nature  ;  most  of  her  wars 
having  either  been  terminated  by  absolute  conquest, 
or  waged  against  barbarians  ignorant  of  the  use  of 
letters.  I.  The  Aboras,  or,  as  it  is  The  Aborastixed 
called  by  Xenophon,  the  Araxes,  was  't',ee,rth'e"era.^" 
fixed  as  the  boundary  between  the  two  l'"'"- 
monarchies.''  That  river,  which  rose  near  the  Tigris, 
was  increased  a  few  miles  below  Nisibis,  by  the 
little  stream  of  the  Mygdonius,  passed  under  the 
walls  of  Singara,  and  fell  into  the  Euplirates  at 
Circesium,  a  frontier  town,  which,  by  the  care  of 
Diocletian,  was  very  strongly  fortified.'  Mesopo- 
tamia, the  object  of  so  many  wars,  was  ceded  to  the 
empire  ;  and  the  Persians,  by  this  treaty,  renounced 
all  pretensions  to  that  great  province.  II.  They 
relinquished  to  the  Romans  five  pro-    .    , 

^  .      .  _,      .      Cession  of   five 

vinces    beyond    the    Tigris. ''      Their  provinces  beyond 
situation  formed  a  very  useful  barrier,    "^    '""*' 
and  their  natural  strength  was  soon  improved  by 


removed  from  the  .Aboras  to  the  Tiirris,  which  niav  have  produced  the 
mistake  of  Peter,  in  assiirnini;  llie  latter  river  for  tile  Itoundary,  insteail 
of  the  former.  The  line  of  the  Roman  frontier  traversed,  but  never  fol- 
lowed, the  course  of  the  Tigris. 

i  Procopius  lie  Kditiciis,  1.  ii.  c.  (J. 

1*  Three  of  the  provinces.  Zabdieene,  Arzanene,  and  Cardiiene,  are 
alKnved  on  all  sides.    But  instead  of  the  other  two,  Vetcr  (in  Iix«rpl- 
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art  and  military  skill.  Four  of  these,  to  tlie  nortli 
of  the  river,  were  Oistriets  of  obseure  fame  and 
inconsiderable  extent  ;  Intilinc,  Zabdiccnc,  Arza- 
nenc,  and  Moxocne  :  but  on  the  east  of  the  Tijjris, 
the  empire  aequired  the  lar^c  and  mountainous 
territory  of  Carducne,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Car- 
duchians,  who  preserved  for  many  a.ses  their  manly 
freedom  in  the  heart  of  the  despotic  monarchies  of 
Asia.  The  ten  thousand  Greeks  traversed  their 
country,  after  a  painful  march,  or  rather  ensa<;c- 
ment,  of  seven  days;  and  it  is  confessed  by  tlicir 
leader,  in  his  incomparable  relation  of  the  retreat, 
that  they  suffered  nioio  from  tlie  arrows  of  the  Car- 
duchians,  than  from  the  power  of  tlic  p,reat  kin;;.' 
Their  posterity,  the  Curds,  with  very  little  alteration 
either  of  name  or  manners,  acknowledged  the 
nominal  sovereignty  of  the  Turkish  sultan.  IIL 
It  is  almost  needless  to  observe,  that 

iVrtnenia. 

Tiridates,  the  faithful  ally  of  Rome, 

was  restored  to  the  throne  of  his  fathers,  and  that 
the  rights  of  the  imperial  supremacy  were  fully 
asserted  and  secured.  The  limits  of  Armenia  were 
extended  as  far  as  the  fortress  of  Sintha  in  Media, 
and  this  increase  of  dominion  was  not  so  much  an 
act  of  liberality  as  of  justice.  Of  the  provinces 
already  mentioned  beyond  the  Tigris,  the  four  first 
had  been  dismembered  by  the  Parthians  from  the 
crown  of  Armenia  ;"'  and  when  the  Romans  acquired 
the  possession  of  them,  they  stipulated,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  usurpers,  an  ample  compensation, 
which  invested  their  ally  with  the  extensive  and 
fertile  country  of  Atropatene.  Its  principal  city,  in 
the  same  situation  perhaps  as  the  modern  Tauris, 
was  frequently  honoured  with  the  residence  of  Ti- 
ridates ;  and  as  it  sometimes  bore  the  name  of 
Ecbatana,  he  imitated,  in  the  buildings  and  for- 
tifications, the  splendid  capital  of  the  Medes." 
IV.  The  country  of  Iberia  was  barren, 
its  inhabitants  rude  and  savage.  But 
they  were  accustomed  to  the  use  of  arms,  and  they 
separated  from  the  empire  barbarians  much  fiercer 
and  more  formidable  than  themselves.  The  narrow 
defdes  of  mount  Caucasus  were  in  their  hands,  and 
it  was  in  their  clioice,  either  to  admit  or  to  exclude 
the  wandering  tribes  of  Sarmatia,  whenever  a  ra- 
pacious spirit  urged  them  to  penetrate  into  the 
richer  climes  of  the  south."  The  nomination  of  the 
kings  of  Iberia,  which  was  resigned  by  the  Persian 
monarch  to  the  emperors,  contributed  to  the  strength 
and  security  of  the  Roman  power  in  Asia.p  The 
east  enjoyed  a  profound  tranquillity  during  forty 

Lep;.  n.  30.)  inserts  Rcbimenc  and  Sophene.  I  liave  preferred  Ammia. 
nus,  (I.  XXV.  7.)  ticciiiisc  it  might  be  proved,  that  Sophene  was  never 
in  the  hands  of  the  l*rrsi;in.H,  either  tx-fore  tlic  reign  of  Dioch-tian,  or 
after  ttiat  of  Jovian.  For  want  of  correct  maps,  like  tliove  of  M.  d'  An. 
vilte,  almost  all  the  modems,  with  Tilleinont  and  Valesins  at  their 
head,  have  imagined,  that  it  was  in  respect  to  Persia,  and  not  to  Rome, 
tli-it  the  five  provinces  were  situate  l)eyond  the  Ticris. 

1  Xenophon's  Anali.xsis,  i.  iv.  Their  tMtws  were  three  cnhits  in  length, 
their  arrows  two;  they  rolled  down  stones  that  were  each  a  waggon 
load.     The  fireeks  found  a  great  many  villages  in  that  rude  country. 

m  According  to  Kutropius,  (vi.  !>  as  the  text  is  represented  by  the 
best  iMSS.)  the  city  of  Tigranoccrta  was  in  Arzanene.  The  names  anil 
situation  of  the  other  three  may  U- faintly  traced. 

n  Compare  Herodotus,  1.  i.  e.  •►?,  with  Moses  Clioronens.  Hist.  Ar- 
men.  1.  ii.  c.  fH.  and  the  map  of  Armenia  given  hy  his  editors. 

«    llibcri,    locurum   polcutes,  Caspia   via    Sarmatam  in  Arnunios 


years ;  and  the  treaty  between  the  rival  monarchies 
was  strictly  observed  till  the  death  of  Tiridates ; 
when  a  new  generation,  animated  with  dilferent 
views  and  diflerent  passions,  succeeded  to  the  go- 
vernment of  the  world  ;  and  the  grandson  of  Narses 
undertook  a  long  and  memorable  war  against  the 
princes  of  the  house  of  Constantine. 

The  arduous  work  of  rescuing  the  Triumph  of  i>io. 
distressed  empire  from  tyrants  and  ^^l!,^'  "'"'  '*'"''" 
barbarians,  had  now  been  completely '*■''■  3'"^''>'-2''- 
achieved  by  a  succession  of  Illyrian  peasants.  As 
soon  as  Diocletian  entered  into  the  twentieth  year 
of  his  reign,  he  celebrated  that  memorable  lera,  as 
well  as  the  success  of  his  arms,  by  the  pomp  of  a 
Roman  triumph.'.  Maximian,  the  equal  partner  of 
his  power,  was  his  only  companion  in  the  glory  of 
that  day.  The  two  Ca-sars  had  fought  and  con- 
quered, but  the  meritof  their  exploits  was  ascribed, 
according  to  the  rigour  of  ancient  maxims,  to  the 
auspicious  inlluence  of  their  fathers  and  emperors.' 
The  triumph  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian  was  less 
magnificent  perhaps,  than  those  of  Aurelian  and 
Probus,  but  it  was  dignified  by  several  circum- 
stances of  superior  fame  and  good  fortune.  Africa 
and  Britain,  the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  and  the  Nile, 
furnished  their  respective  trophies ;  but  the  most 
distinguished  ornament  was  of  a  more  singular 
nature,  a  Persian  victory  followed  by  an  important 
conquest.  The  representations  of  rivers,  moun- 
tains, and  provinces,  were  carried  before  the  impe- 
rial car.  The  images  of  the  captive  wives,  the 
sisters,  and  the  children  of  the  great  king,  afforded 
a  new  and  grateful  spectacle  to  the  vanity  of  the 
people.'  In  the  eyes  of  posterity  this  triumph  is 
remarkable,  by  a  distinction  of  a  less  honourable 
kind.  It  was  the  last  that  Rome  ever  beheld.  Soon 
after  this  period,  the  emperors  ceased  to  vanquish, 
and  Rome  ceased  to  be  the  capital  of  the  empire. 
The  spot  on  which  Rome  was  found-  . 

Ijong  absence  of 
ed,  had  been  consecrated  bj'  ancient  the  eniperors 
,     •  .  -I         from    Rome, 

ceremonies   and   imaginary   miracles. 

The  presence  of  some  god,  or  the  memory  of  some 
hero,  seemed  to  animate  every  part  of  the  city,  and 
the  empire  of  the  world  had  been  promised  to  the 
capitol.'  The  native  Romans  felt  and  confessed 
the  power  of  this  agreeable  illusion.  It  was  de- 
rived from  their  ancestors,  had  grown  up  with  their 
earliest  habits  of  life,  and  was  protected,  in  some 
measure,  by  the  opinion  of  political  utility.  The 
form  and  the  seat  of  government  were  intimately 
blended  together,  nor  was  it  esteemed  possible  to 

raptim  cffundunt.  Tacit.  Annal.  vi.  34.  See  Strabon.  Goograph.  1.  xi. 
p.  7ftl. 

P  Peter  Fatriciiis  (in  Excerpt.  I.eg.  p.  30.)  is  the  only  writer  who 
mentions  the  Iherian  article  of  the  treaty. 

■1  i:useb.  in  C'hron.  Pagi  ad  annum.  Till  the  discovery  of  the  treatise 
l)e  Mortibus  Persecutorum,  it  wius  not  certain  that  the  triumph  and  the 
V'incenalia  were  celebrated  at  the  same  time. 

r  At  the  time  of  the  Vinceualia,  Galerius  seems  to  have  kepL  his 
station  ou  the  Danube.     Si-e  L,aetant.  de.  M.  I*,  c.  ."JS. 

s  I'.iitrnpius  (IX.  27.)  mentions  them  as  a  partof  the  triumph.  As  the 
persoiiH  had  been  restored  to  Narses,  nothing  more  than  their  imiigea 
could  be  exhibited. 

t  I, ivy  gives  us  a  speech  of  CamilluK  on  that  subject,  (v.  .M— 65.) 
full  of  eloquence  and  sensibility,  in  opposition  to  a  designof  remov- 
ing the  seat  of  government  from  Rome  to  the  neighbouring  city  of 
Vcii. 
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transport  the  one  without  destroying  the  other." 
But  the  sovereignty  of  the  capital  was  gradually 
annihilated  in  the  extent  of  conquest ;  the  pro- 
vinces rose  to  the  same  level,  and  the  vanquished 
nations  acquired  the  name  and  privileges,  without 
imbibing  the  partial  affections,  of  Romans.  During 
a  long  period,  however,  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
constitution,  and  the  influence  of  custom,  preserved 
the  dignity  of  Rome.  The  emperors,  though  per- 
haps of  African  or  Illyrian  extraction,  respected 
their  adopted  country,  as  the  seat  of  their  power, 
and  the  centre  of  their  extensive  dominions.  The 
emergencies  of  war  very  frequently  required  their 
presence  on  the  frontiers ;  but  Diocletian  and 
Maximian  were  the  first  Roman  princes  who  fixed, 
in  time  of  peace,  their  ordinary  residence  in  the 
provinces  ;  and  their  conduct,  however  it  might  be 
suggested  by  private  motives,  was  justified  by  very 
specious  considerations  of  policy.  The  court  of 
Their  residence  ^^^  cmpcror  of  the  west  was,  for  the 
atMiiau,  most  part,  established  at  Milan,  whose 
situation,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  appeared  far 
more  convenient  than  that  of  Rome,  for  the  impor- 
tant purpose  of  watching  the  motions  of  the  bar- 
barians of  Germany.  Milan  soon  assumed  the 
splendour  of  an  imperial  city.  The  houses  are  de- 
scribed as  numerous  and  well-built ;  the  manners 
of  the  people  as  polished  and  liberal.  A  circus,  a 
theatre,  a  mint,  a  palace,  baths,  which  bore  the 
name  of  their  founder  Maximian ;  porticoes  adorned 
with  statues,  and  a  double  circumference  of  walls, 
contributed  to  the  beauty  of  the  new  capital ;  nor 
did  it  seem  oppressed  even  by  the  proximity  of 
Rome.*  To  rival  the  majesty  of  Rome 
was  the  ambition  likewise  of  Diocle- 
tian, who  employed  his  leisure,  and  the  wealth  of 
the  east,  in  the  embellishment  of  Nicomedia,  a  city 
placed  on  the  verge  of  Europe  and  Asia,  almost  at 
an  equal  distance  between  the  Danube  and  the 
Euphrates.  By  the  taste  of  the  monarch,  and  at 
the  expense  of  the  people,  Nicomedia  acquired,  in 
the  space  of  a  few  years,  a  degree  of  magnificence 
which  might  appear  to  have  required  the  labour  of 
ages,  and  became  inferior  only  to  Rome,  Alexan- 
dria, and  Antioch,  in  extent  or  populousness.'" 
The  life  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian  was  a  life  of 
action,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  it  was  spent 
in  camps,  or  in  their  long  and  frequent  marches  ; 
but  whenever  the  public  business  allow  ed  them  any 
relaxation,  they  seem  to  have  retired  with  pleasure 
to  their   favourite   residences   of  Nicomedia   and 

u  Julius  Ca-sar  was  reproached  with  tlie  iutention  of  reniovin"  Ihe 
empire  tn  Ilium  or  Alexandria.  See  Suelon.  in  Ca-sar.  c,  79.  Accurd- 
jtijrlollie  inffeoious  conjecture  of  LeFevreand  Dacier,  theUiird  ode  of 
the  lliird  book  of  Horace  was  intended  to  divert  Augustus  from  the 
execution  of  a  simitar  desi;^n. 

X  See  Aurelius  Victor,  who  likewise  mentions  the  huitdinf^  erected 
hy  Maximian  at  Carthajjr,  prolably  durine:  the  Moorisli  war.  \Vc 
shall  insert  some  verses  of  Ausoniusde  Clar.  llrb.  v. 

Et  Mediolani  mira  omnia:  copiareruni; 

lunumertK  cult;i-que  domus ;  ^cunda  virorum 

In<;enia,  et  mores  lipti,  turn  duplice  niuro 

Ampliticata  loci  species  ;  populique  vohiptas 

Circus  ;  et  iiichisi  luolcs  cuneata  Theatri 

Tcmpla,  Palatintetiucarccs,  opulensqiie  Moncta, 

Et  Rcgio  fierculei  celebri  sub  honore  lavacri. 

Cunctaque  marmoreis oraata  Peristyla  sigDis; 


and  Nicomedia. 


Milan.  Till  Diocletian,  in  the  twentieth  year  of 
his  reign,  celebrated  his  Roman  triumph,  it  is  ex- 
trciliely  doubtful  whether  he  ever  visited  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  empire.  Even  on  that  memorable 
occasion  his  stay  did  not  exceed  two  months.  Dis- 
gusted with  the  licentious  familiarity  of  the  people, 
he  quitted  Rome  with  precipitation  thirteen  days 
before  it  was  expected  that  he  should  have  appear- 
ed in  the  senate,  invested  with  the  ensigns  of  the 
consular  dignity.' 
The  dislike  expressed  by  Diocletian  ^ 

,  in  .    T^  /.         .  Debasement  of 

towards  Rome  and  Roman  freedom,  Rome  aud  of  the 
was  not  the  cflect  of  momentary  ca-  *°='''^- 
price,  but  the  result  of  the  most  artful  policy.  That 
crafty  prince  had  framed  a  new  system  of  imperial 
government,  which  was  afterwards  completed  by 
the  family  of  Constantine  ;  and  as  the  image  of  the 
old  constitution  was  religiously  preserved  in  the 
senate,  he  resolved  to  deprive  that  order  of  its 
small  remains  of  power  and  consideration.  We 
may  recollect,  about  tight  years  before  the  elevation 
of  Diocletian,  the  transient  greatness,  and  the  am- 
bitious hopes,  of  the  Roman  senate.  As  long  as 
that  enthusiasm  prevailed,  many  of  the  nobles  im- 
prudently displayed  their  zeal  in  the  cause  of  free- 
dom ;  and  after  the  successors  of  Probus  had 
withdrawn  their  countenance  from  the  republican 
party,  the  senators  were  unable  to  disguise  their 
impotent  resentment.  As  the  sovereign  of  Italy, 
Maximian  was  intrusted  with  the  care  of  extin- 
guishing this  troublesome,  rather  than  dangerous, 
spirit,  and  the  task  was  perfectly  suited  to  his  cruel 
temper.  The  most  illustrious  members  of  the 
senate,  whom  Diocletian  always  afl"ected  to  esteem, 
were  involved,  by  his  colleague,  in  the  accusation 
of  imaginary  plots  ;  and  the  possession  of  an  ele- 
gant villa,  or  a  well-cultivated  estate,  was  inter- 
preted as  a  convincing  evidence  of  guilt.»  The 
camp  of  the  pra:torians,  which  had  so  long  op- 
pressed, began  to  protect,  the  majesty  of  Rome ; 
and  as  those  haughty  troops  were  conscious  of  the 
decline  of  their  power,  they  were  naturally  disposed 
to  unite  their  strength  with  the  authority  of  the 
senate.  By  the  prudent  measures  of  Diocletian, 
the  numbers  of  the  prastorians  were  insensibly  re- 
duced, their  privileges  abolished,''  and  their  place 
supplied   by  two  faithful   legions   of  „ 

'  "^  New    bodies    of 

Illyricum,  who,  under  the   new   titles    guards,  Jovians 

^    r       •  J    TT  t*  3nd  Hercutians. 

of  Jovians  and  Hercuhans,  were  ap- 
pointed  to   perform   the   service    of    the  imperial 
guards.'     But  the  most  fatal  though  secret  wound. 


Mreniaque  in  valli  formamcircnmdata  labro, 
Omnia  ()une  ma^jnisoperum  vehit  ii-nuila  formis 
Kxcellurit;  nee  juncta  premit  vicinia  Romfe. 

y  l.aptaut.  de  M.  P.  c.  17.     Libanius,  Oral,  viii,  p.  203. 

2  Lactant.  de  M.  V.  c.  17.  On  a  similar  occasion,  Ammianus  men. 
lions  the  dicacitas  plebis,  xs  uot  very  agreeable  <u  an  imperial  car. 
(See  I.  xvi.  c.  10.) 

a  Lactantius  arcust^s  Maximian  of  destroying:  lictis  criminationibus 
liimiiia  senati'is.  (De  M.  P.  c.  8.)  AurcliusVictor  speaks  very  doubt- 
fully of  the  faith  of  Diocletian  towards  his  friends. 

b  Truncata?  vires  urbis,  imminnto'pra.tori.irum  cohortium  atque  in 
armis  vulgi  iiumero,  Aiirelius  Victor.  Lactantius  attributes  to  Ga. 
Icrius  Ihe  proMiciitittn  of  the  s-ime  plan  (c.  2G.) 

c  They  were  old  corps  stationed  in  Illyricum  ;  and  according  to  the 
ancient  establishment,  they  each  consisted  of  six  thousand  men.  They 
had  acquired  much  reputatiou  by  Uic  use  of  the  ptumbattCi  or  dart'>- 
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which  the  senate  received  from  the  hands  of  Dio- 
cletian and  Maximian,  was  inflicted  by  the  inevit- 
able operation  of  their  absence.  As  long  as  tlic 
emperors  resided  at  Home,  that  assembly  might  be 
oppressed,  Imt  it  couhl  scarcely  be  neglected.  The 
successors  of  Augustus  exercised  the  power  of  dic- 
tating whatever  laws  their  wisdom  or  caprice  might 
suggest ;  but  those  laws  were  ratified  by  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  senate.  The  model  of  ancient  freedom 
was  preserved  in  its  deliberations  and  decrees;  and 
wise  princes,  who  respected  the  prejudices  of  the 
Roman  people,  were  in  some  measure  obliged  to 
assume  the  language  and  behaviour  suitable  to  the 
general  and  first  magistrate  of  the  republic.  In 
the  armies  and  in  tlie  provinces,  they  displayed  the 
dignity  of  monarehs  ;  and  when  they  fixed  their  re- 
sidence at  a  distance  from  the  capital,  they  for  ever 
laid  aside  the  dissimulation  which  Augustus  had 
recommended  to  his  successors.  In  the  exercise  of 
the  legislative  as  well  as  the  executive  power,  the 
sovereign  advised  with  his  ministers,  instead  of 
consulting  the  great  council  of  the  nation.  The 
name  of  the  senate  was  mentioned  with  honour  till 
the  last  period  of  the  empire  ;  the  vanity  of  its 
members  was  still  flattered  with  honorary  distinc- 
tions ; ''  but  the  assembly  which  had  so  long  been 
the  source,  and  so  long  the  instrument,  of  power, 
was  respectfully  suH'ered  to  sink  into  oblivion.  Tlie 
senate  of  Rome,  losing  all  connexion  with  the  im- 
perial court  and  the  actual  constitution,  was  left  a 
venerable  but  useless  monument  of  antiquity  on  the 
Capitoline  hill. 

Civil  ma"istra.  When  the  Roman  princes  had  lost 
cies  laid  aside.  sight  of  the  Senate  and  of  their  ancient 
capital,  they  easily  forgot  the  origin  and  nature  of 
their  legal  power.  The  civil  ollices  of  consul,  of 
proconsul,  of  censor,  and  of  tribune,  by  the  union 
of  which  it  had  been  formed,  betrayed  to  the  people 
its  republican  extraction.  Those  modest  titles 
were  laid  aside  ;  '  and  if  they  still  distinguished 
their  high  station  by  the  appellation  of  emperor, 
or  imperator,  that  word  was  understood  in  a  new 
and  more  dignilied  sense,  and  no  longer  denoted 
the  general  of  tlic  Roman  armies,  but  the  sovereign 
IrancTi.nl  di"iiiiy  "'  *^'"^  Roman  world.  The  name  of 
aud  iiius.  emperor,  which  was  at  first  of  a  mili- 
tary nature,  was  associated  with  another  of  a  more 
servile  kind.  The  epithet  of  Dnminus,  or  lord,  in 
its  primitive  signification,  was  expressive,  not  of 
the  authority  of  a  prince  over  his  subjects,  or  of  a 
commander  over  his  soldiers,  but  of  the  despotic 
power  of  a  master  over  his  domestic  slave.'  View- 
ing it  in  that  odious  light,  it  had  been  rejected  with 
abhorrence   by  the  first  Caesars.     Their  resistance 

loaded  with  lead.  F.acii  soldior  rarricd  five  of  these,  whicli  he  darted 
from  a  considerable  distance,  with  great  .strength  and  dexterity.  See 
Vei-etius,  I.  17. 

d  S-e  the  Theudosian  Code,  1.  vi.  tit.  ii.  with  Godefroy'8  com- 
mentary. 

e  S<'e  tlie  twelfth  diftsiTtation  in  Spanheim^s  excellent  work  de  llsu 
Nuraismatum.  I'rotn  medals,  inscriptions,  and  historians,  he  examines 
every  title  separately,  and  traces  it  from  Augiistns  to  the  moment  of  its 
disappearing'. 

i  l*liny  (in  Paticj^yr.  c.  3,  .5.^,  &c.)  speaks  of  ^otninus  with  execration, 
as  sytionynionH  to  tyrant,  and  opposite  to  priiiee.  And  the  same 
riiiiy  regularly  gives  that  title  (in  the  tenth  liook  uf  the  epistles)  to  his 


insensibly  became  more  feeble,  and  the  name  less 
odious  ;  till  at  lengtli  the  style  of  ovr  loril  and 
eiHjxror  was  not  only  bestowed  by  flattery,  but  was 
regulaily  admitted  into  the  laws  and  public  monu- 
ments. .Such  lofty  epithets  were  sufficient  to  idate 
and  satisfy  tlie  most  excessive  vanity;  and  if  the 
successors  of  Diocletian  still  declined  the  title  of 
king,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  effect  not  so  much 
of  their  moderation  as  of  their  delicacy.  Wherever 
the  Latin  tongue  was  in  use,  (anil  it  was  the  lan- 
guage of  government  throughout  the  empire,)  the 
inipciial  title,  as  it  was  peculiar  to  themselves,  con- 
veyed a  more  rcspei:lable  itlea  than  the  name  of 
king,  whicli  they  must  have  shared  with  a  hundred 
barbarian  chieftains ;  or  which,  at  the  best,  they 
could  derive  only  from  Romulus  or  from  Tarquin. 
Rut  the  sentiments  of  the  east  were  very  dillcrcnt 
from  those  of  the  west.  Frohi  the  earliest  period 
of  history,  the  sovereigns  of  Asia  had  been  celebrat- 
ed in  the  Greek  language  by  the  title  of  husilcus, 
or  king  ;  and  since  it  was  eonsideicd  as  the  first 
distinction  among  men,  it  was  soon  employed  by  the 
servile  provincials  of  the  east,  in  their  humble  ad- 
dresses to  the  Roman  throne. e  Even  the  attributes, 
or  al  least  the  titles,  of  the  Divinity,  were  usurped 
by  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  who  transmitted 
them  to  a  succession  of  Christian  emperors.''  Such 
extravagant  compliments,  however,  soon  lose  their 
impiety  by  losing  their  meaning  ;  and  when  the  ear 
is  once  accustomed  to  the  sound,  they  are  heard 
wilh  indifference,  as  vague,  though  excessive,  profes- 
sions of  respect. 

From  the  time  of  Augustus  to  that  r)|„ri,.,iin  as. 
of  Diocletian,  the  Roman  princes  con-  sumestiM  ,ii.uk>.ii, 

and  introduces  the 

versing  in  a  familiar  manner  among  Persian  ceremo. 
their  fellow-citizens,  were  saluted  °"' 
only  with  the  same  respect  that  was  usually  paitl 
to  senators  and  magistrates.  Their  principal  dis- 
tinction was  the  imperial  or  military  robe  of  purple ; 
whilst  the  senatorial  garment  was  marked  by  a 
broad,  and  the  equestrian  by  a  narrow,  band  or 
stripe  of  the  same  honourable  colour.  The  pride, 
or  ratlier  the  policy,  of  Diocletian,  engaged  that 
artful  prince  to  introduce  the  stately  magnificence 
of  the  court  of  Persia.'  He  ventured  to  assume  the 
diadem,  an  ornament  detested  by  the  Romaris  as  the 
odious  ensign  of  royalty,  and  the  use  of  which  had 
been  considered  as  the  most  desperate  act  of  the 
madness  of  Caligula.  It  was  no  more  than  a  broad 
white  fillet  set  with  pearls,  which  encircled  the 
emperor's  head.  The  sumptuous  robes  of  Diocle- 
tian and  his  successors  were  of  silk  and  gold  ;  and 
it  is  remarked  with  indignation,  that  even  their 
shoes  were  studded  with  the  most  precious  gems. 

friend  rather  llian  master,  the  virtuous  Trajan.  This  strange  con- 
tradiction puzzles  the  coromeiitalors,  who  think,  and  the  translators, 
who  can  write. 

B  Syiiesius  lie  Reeno,  Edit.  Petav.  p.  15.  I  am  indebted  for  this 
quotation  to  the  Ahbe  de  la  Bleterie. 

Ii  See  Vendale  de  Consecratione,  |>.  354,  &c.  It  was  customary  for 
the  emperors  to  mention  (in  the  preamble  of  laws)  their  nunicn.  Kacred 
majentj/,  f/j('ineorac/es,(f-c.  Aceordin;;  to  Tillemont,  Gregory  of  Nazi, 
anzeii  "cumpl.iins  most  bitterly  the  profanation,  especially  when  it 
was  praetiseii  by  an  Ariali  emperor. 

i  SeeSpauheiiude  Usu  Numisraat.  Dissettat.  xii. 
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The  access  to  their  sacreil  person  was  every  oay 
rendered  more  diflieult,  by  the  institution  of  new 
forms  and  ceremonies.  The  avenues  of  the  palace 
were  strictly  guarded  by  the  various  schools,  as  they 
began  to  be  called,  of  domestic  officers.  The  inte- 
rior apartments  were  intrusted  to  the  jealous  vigil- 
ance of  the  eunuchs  ;  the  increase  of  whose  numbers 
and  influence  was  the  most  infallible  symptom  of 
the  progress  of  despotism.  When  a  subject  was  at 
length  admitted  to  the  imperial  presence,  he  was 
obliged,  whatever  might  be  his  rank,  to  fall  pros- 
trate on  the  ground,  and  to  adore,  according  to  the 
eastern  fashion,  the  divinity  of  his  lord  and  master.'' 
Diocletian  was  a  man  of  sense,  who,  in  the  course 
of  private  as  well  as  public  life,  had  formed  a  just 
estimate  both  of  himself  and  of  mankind  :  nor  is  it 
easy  to  conceive,  that  in  substituting  the  manners 
of  Persia  to  those  of  Rome,  he  was  seriously  actu- 
ated by  so  mean  a  principle  as  that  of  vanity.  He 
flattered  himself,  that  an  ostentation  of  splendour 
and  luxury  would  subdue  the  imagination  of  the 
multitude  ;  that  the  monarch  would  be  less  exposed 
to  the  rude  licence  of  the  people  and  the  soldiers, 
as  his  person  was  secluded  from  the  public  view  ; 
and  that  habits  of  submission  would  insensibly  be 
productive  of  sentiments  of  veneration.  Like  the 
modesty  afl'ected  by  Augustus,  the  state  maintained 
by  Diocletian  was  a  theatrical  representation  ;  but 
it  must  be  confessed,  that  of  the  two  comedies,  the 
former  was  of  a  much  more  liberal  and  manly 
character  than  the  latter.  It  was  the  aim  of  the  one 
to  disguise,  and  the  object  of  the  other  to  display, 
the  unbounded  power  which  the  emperors  possessed 
over  the  Roman  world.  ;  ,  ,^  ,  '_  j 
New  form  of  aci-  Ostentation  was  the  first  principle  of 
Aigunrindl^o  the  new  system  instituted  by  Diocle- 
Cssars.  tian.     The  second  was  division.     He 

divided  the  empire,  the  provinces,  and  every  branch 
of  the  civil  as  well  as  military  administration.  He 
multiplied  the  wheels  of  the  machine  of  govern- 
ment, and  rendered  its  operations  less  rapid  but 
more  secure.  Whatever  advantages  and  whatever 
defects  might  attend  these  innovations,  they  must 
be  ascribed  in  a  very  great  degree  to  the  first  in- 
ventor ;  but  as  the  new  frame  of  policy  was 
gradually  improved  and  completed  by  succeeding 
princes,  it  will  be  more  satisfactory  to  delay  the 
consideration  of  it  till  the  season  of  its  full  matu- 
rity and  perfection.'  Reserving,  therefore,  for  the 
reign  of  Constantine  a  more  exact  picture  of  the 
new  empire,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  de- 
scribing the  principal  and  decisive  outline,  as  it 
was  traced  by  the  hand  of  Diocletian.  He  had 
associated  three  colleagues  in  the  exercise  of  the 
supreme  power ;  and  as  he  was  convinced  that  the 
abilities  of  a  single  man  were  inadeciuate  to  the 
public  defence,  he  considered  the  joint  administra- 
tion of  four  princes  not  as  a  temporary  expedient, 

_  k  Aureliiis  Victor.     Gulropius,  ix.  26.     It  appears  by  the  punchy. 
riirts,  that  tlie  lluiiiaris  were  soon  reconciled  to  tlie  name  and  eeremouy 
ofadnratioD. 
1  The  innovations  introduced  by  Diocletian,  are  chietly  dednced, 


but  as  a  fundamental  law  of  the  constitution.  It 
was  his  intention,  that  the  two  elder  princes  should 
be  distinguished  by  the  use  of  the  diadem,  and  the 
title  of  Auyusti:  that,  as  afl'ection  or  esteem  might 
direct  their  choice,  they  should  regularly  call  to 
their  assistance  two  subordinate  colleagues ;  and 
that  the  Cersars,  rising  in  their  turn  to  the  first  rank, 
should  supply  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  em- 
perors. The  empire  was  divided  into  four  parts. 
The  east  and  Italy  were  the  most  honourable,  the 
Danube  and  the  Rhine  the  most  laborious,  stations. 
The  former  claimed  the  presence  of  the  Atigusti, 
the  latter  were  intrusted  to  the  administration  of 
the  Ccesars.  The  strength  of  the  legions  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  four  partners  of  sovereignty,  and  the 
despair  of  successively  vanquishing  four  formidable 
rivals,  might  intimidate  the  ambition  of  an  aspiring 
general.  In  their  civil  government,  the  emperors 
were  supposed  to  exercise  the  undivided  power  of 
the  monarch,  and  their  edicts,  inscribed  with  their 
joint  names,  were  received  in  all  the  provinces,  as 
promulgated  by  their  mutual  councils  and  authority. 
Notwithstanding  these  precautions,  the  political 
union  of  the  Roman  world  was  gradually  dissolved, 
and  a  principle  of  division  was  introduced,  which  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years,  occasioned  the  perpetual 
separation  of  the  eastern  and  western  empires. 
The  system  of  Diocletian  was  ac-  , 

Increase  of  taxes. 

companied  with  another  very  material 
disadvantage,  which  cannot  even  at  present  be 
totally  overlooked ;  a  more  expensive  establish- 
ment, and  consequently  an  increase  of  taxes,  and 
the  oppression  of  the  people.  Instead  of  a  modest 
family  of  slaves  and  freedmen,  such  as  had  con- 
tented the  simple  greatness  of  Augustus  and  Trajan, 
three  or  four  magnificent  courts  were  established 
in  the  various  parts  of  the  empire,  and  as  many 
Roman  kinr/s  contended  with  each  other  and  with 
the  Persian  monarch  for  the  vain  superiority  of 
pomp  and  luxury.  The  number  of  ministers,  of 
magistrates,  of  officers,  and  of  servants,  who  filled 
the  difi'erent  departments  of  the  state,  was  multi- 
plied beyond  the  example  of  former  times;  and  (if 
we  may  borrow  the  warm  expression  of  a  con- 
temporary,) "  when  the  proportion  of  those  who 
receiveil  exceeded  the  proportion  of  those  who 
contributed,  the  provinces  were  oppressed  by  the 
weight  of  tributes."'"  From  this  perioil  to  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  empire,  it  would  be  easy  to  deduce 
an  uninterrupted  series  of  clamours  and  complaints. 
According  to  his  religion  and  situation,  each  writer 
chooses  either  Diocletian,  or  Constantine,  or  V'alens, 
or  Theodosius,  for  the  object  of  his  invectives  ;  but 
they  unanimously  agree  in  ro|ircsenting  the  burthen 
of  llic  public  impositions,  and  particularly  the  land- 
tax  and  capitation,  as  the  intolerable  and  increasing 
grievance  of  their  own  times.  From  such  a  con- 
currence, an  impartial  historian,  who  is  obliged  to 

1st.  from  some  very  stroni;  pafsajjes  in  I.aetaiitius ;  and,  2dly.  from  the 
new  and  various  olJice-s,  winch,  iu  the  Theotlosian  code,  appear  a/reo'^y 
establislicd  in  tlie  lic^inning  of  the  reii;n  of  Constantine. 
m  LacLuit.  de  M.  P.  c.  7. 
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extract  truth  from  satire,  as  well  as  from  panegyric, 
will  be  inclined  to  divide  the  lilanie  anions  "'c 
princes  whom  they  accuse,  and  to  ascribe  their 
exactions  much  less  to  their  personal  vices,  tlian  to 
the  uniform  system  of  their  administration.  The 
emperor  Diocletian  was  indeed  the  author  of  that 
system  ;  but  during  his  reip^n,  the  growing  evil  was 
confined  witliin  the  bounds  of  modesty  and  discre- 
tion, and  he  deserves  tlie  reproaeli  of  establishing 
pernicious  |)recedents,  rather  than  of  exercising 
actual  oppression."  It  may  be  added,  that  his 
revenues  were  managed  with  prudent  economy  ;  and 
that  after  all  the  current  expenses  were  discharged, 
there  .still  remained  in  the  imperial  treasury  an 
ample  provision  either  for  judicious  liberality  or 
for  any  emergency  of  the  slate. 
.,  ,.   ,.        ,        It  was  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  his 

AboicatioD     of  J  J 

Dioiietian  and     reign    that    Diocletian    executed     his 

Maxjiniaii.  .  ,  ,     ^.  /■     ,    ,.       .■         ., 

memorable  rcsolutionoi  abdicating  the 
empire;  an  action  more  naturally  to  have  been  ex- 
pected from  the  elder  or  the  youngei"  Antoninus,  than 
from  a  prince  who  had  never  practised  the  lessons  of 
philosophy  either  in  the  attainment  or  in  the  use  of 
supreme  power.  Diocletian  accpiired  the  glory  of 
giving  to  the  world  the  first  example  of  a  resignation," 
which  has  not  been  very  frequently  imitated  by  suc- 
RMcmblanc^  to  cecding  monarehs.  The  parallel  of 
Charira  uie  fifih.  Charlcs  the  fifth,  however,  will  natural- 
ly oUer  itself  to  our  mind,  not  only  since  the  eloquence 
of  a  modern  historian  has  rendered  that  name  so  fa- 
miliar to  an  English  reader,  but  from  the  very  strik- 
ing resemblance  between  the  characters  of  the  two 
emperors,  whose  political  abilities  were  superior  to 
their  military  genius,  and  wliose  specious  virtues 
were  much  less  the  effect  of  nature  than  of  art. 
The  abdication  of  Charles  appears  to  have  been 
hastened  by  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune ;  and  the 
disappointment  of  his  favourite  schemes  Urged  him 
to  relinquish  a  power  which  he  found  inade()uate 
to  his  ambition.  But  the  reign  of  Diocletian  had 
flowed  with  a  tide  of  uninterrupted  success  ;  nor 
was  it  till  after  he  had  vanquished  all  his  enemies, 
and  accomplished  all  his  designs,  that  he  seems  to 
have  entertained  any  serious  thoughts  of  resigning 
the  empire.  Neither  Charles  nor  Diocletian  were 
anived  at  a  very  advanced  period  of  life  ;  since  the 
one  was  only  fifty-live,  and  the  other  was  no  more  tlian 
fifty-nine,  years  of  age  ;  but  the  active  life  of  those 
princes,  their  wars  and  journeys,  the  cares  of  royally, 
and  their  application  to  business,  had  already  im- 
paired their  constitution,  and  brought  on  the 
infirmities  of  a  premature  old  age.'' 

A.  D.  .304.  Notwithstanding  the  severity  of  a 

Loni  iiiiKss  of   very  eold  and  rainy  winter,  Diocletian 

Dioclclian.  ,    ^ 

left  Italy  soon  after  the  ceremony  of 


n  Indicia  lex  nova  qure  saii^illorum  tempornra  mocU-stia  tolprabilis, 
in  pernu  km  procomit.  Aurol,  Victor,  wlio  has  treated  tlii;  character  of 
Diocletian  with  koo<1  schM-.  tiiough  in  had  Latin. 

o  Solus  onniium,  post  conditum  Rornaiiuin  imperium,  qui  ex  lanto 
lasti;;io  .sponle  ad  privatie  vitie  j-tatum  civilitatelnqu'.-  remearet. 
Eutrop.  ix.  28. 

p  The  particulars  of  the  journey  and  iltnessare  taken  from  Lactan. 
liu»,  (c.  17.)  who  may  nomclimen  be  admitted  as  au  el  ideirce  of  public 
fdcU«,  though  very  seldom  of  private  anecdotes. 


His  prudence. 


his  triumph,  and  began  his  progress  towards  the 
east,  round  the  circuit  of  the  Illyrian  provinces. 
Frtmi  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  the 
fatigue  of  the  journey,  he  soon  contracted  a  slow 
illness;  and  though  he  made  easy  marches,  and 
was  generally  carried  in  a  elo.se  litter,  his  disorder, 
before  he  arrived  at  Nicomedia,  about  the  end  of 
summer,  was  become  very  serious  and  alarming. 
During  the  whole  winter  he  was  confined  to  his 
palace:  his  danger  inspired  a  general  and  unaf- 
fected concern  ;  but  the  people  could  only  juilge  of 
the  various  alterations  of  his  health  from  the  joy  or 
consternation  which  they  discovered  in  the  coun- 
tenances and  behaviour  of  his  attendants.  The 
rumour  of  his  death  was  for  .some  time  universally 
believed,  and  it  was  siipjiosed  to  be  concealed, 
with  a  view  to  prevent  the  troubles  that  might  have 
happened  during  the  absence  of  the  Ca-sar  Gale- 
rius.  At  length,  however,  on  the  first  of  March, 
Diocletian  once  more  appeared  in  public,  but  so 
pale  and  emaciated,  that  he  could  scarcely  have 
been  recognised  by  those  to  whom  his  person  was 
the  most  familiar.  It  was  time  to  put 
an  end  to  the  painful  struggle,  which 
he  had  sustained  during  more  than  a  year,  between 
the  care  of  his  health  and  that  of  his  dignity.  The 
former  required  indulgence  and  relaxation,  the 
latter  compelled  him  to  direct,  from  the  bed  of 
sickness,  the  administration  of  a  great  empire. 
He  resolved  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
honourable  repose,  to  place  his  glory  beyond  the 
reach  of  fortune,  and  to  relinquish  the  theatre  of 
the  world  to  his  younger  and  more  active  asso- 
ciates.i 

The  ceremony  of  his  abdication  was  performed 
in  a  spacious  plain,  about  three  miles  from  Nico- 
media. The  emperor  ascended  a  lofty  throne,  and 
in  a  speech,  full  of  reason  and  dignity,  declared 
his  intention,  both  to  the  people  and  to  the  soldiers 
who  were  assembled  on  this  e.vtraordinary  occasion. 
As  soon  as  he  had  divested  himself  of  a.  n.  aos. 
the  purple,  he  withdrew  from  the  *'">'  '• 
gazing  multitude ;  and  traversing  the  city  in  a 
covered  chariot,  proceeded,  without  delay,  to  the 
favourite  retirement  which  he  hail  chosen  in  his 
native  country  of  Dalniatia.  On  the  Complianre  of 
same  day,  which  was  the  first  of  May,'  Maxmnan. 
Maximian,  as  it  had  been  previously  concerted, 
made  his  resignation  of  the  imperial  dignity  at 
Milan.  Even  in  the  splendour  of  the  Roman 
triumph,  Diocletian  had  meditated  his  design  of 
abdicating  the  government.  As  he  wished  to 
secure  the  obedience  of  Maximian,  he  exacted  from 
him,  either  a  general  assurance  that  he  would  sub- 
mit his  actions  to  the  authority  of  his  benefactor,  or 


q  Aurelius  Victor  ascribes  tlic  abdication,  which  had  been  so  vari- 
ously  accounted  for,  to  two  causes.  1st,  Dioclciian's  rontenijtt  of  am. 
bition;  and  2dly,  His  apprehension  of  impending' trnuliles.  Oneoftlie 
pane;,^yrisLs  (vi.'y.)  menlions  tlie  a^e  and  infirmities  of  Diocletian,  asa 
very  natural  reason  for  his  retirement. 

r  The  (iidiculties  as  well  as  mistakes  attending  the  dates,  both  of  the 
year  ami  of  tlie  day  of  Diocletian's  abdication,  are  perfectly  cleaned  up 
t»y  Tillemnnt.  (Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  52i.  note  I'.t.)  and  by 
Payi  ad  annum. 
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a  particular  promise  that  he  would  descend  from 
the  throne,  whenever  he  should  receive  the  advice 
and  the  example.  This  engag:emeut,  though  it  was 
conlirmed  by  the  solemnity  of  an  oath  before  the 
altar  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter,'  would  have  proved 
a  feeble  restraint  on  the  fierce  temper  of  Maximian, 
whose  passion  was  the  love  of  power,  and  who 
neither  desired  present  tranquillity  nor  future  repu- 
tation. But  he  yielded,  however  reluctantly,  to 
the  ascendant  Mhich  his  wiser  colleague  had  ac- 
quired over  him,  and  retired,  immediately  after  his 
abdication,  to  a  villa  in  Lucania.  where  it  was 
almost  impossible  that  such  an  impatient  spirit 
could  find  any  lasting  tranquillity. 
■o  ,■         ,      ,       Diocletian,  who,  from  a  servile  ori- 

Diocletian  at  Sa-    Hn,  had  raised  himself  lo  the  throne, 
looa.  ,     ,         •        .  ,.  ,  .     ,.^    . 

passed  the  nine  last  years  oi  his  lite  in 

a  private  condition.  Reason  had  dictated,  and 
content  seems  to  have  accompanied,  his  retreat,  in 
which  he  enjoyed  for  a  long  time  the  respect  of 
those  princes  to  whom  he  had  resigned  the  posses- 
sion of  the  world.'  It  is  seldom  that  minds,  long 
exercised  in  business,  have  formed  any  habits  of 
conversing  with  themselves,  and  in  the  loss  of 
power  they  principally  regret  the  want  of  occupa- 
tion. The  amusements  of  letters  and  of  devotion, 
which  afl'ord  so  many  resources  in  solitude,  were 
incapable  of  fixing  the  attention  of  Diocletian;  but 
he  had  preserved,  or  at  least  he  soon  recovered,  a 
taste  for  the  most  innocent  as  well  as  natural  plea- 
sures, and  his  leisure  hours  were  sufficiently  em- 
ployed in  building,  planting,  and  gardening.  His 
answer  to  Maximian  is  deservedly  celebrated.  He 
was  solicited  by  that  restless  old  man 
to  re-assume  the  reins  of  government, 
and  the  imperial  purple.  He  rejected  the  tempta- 
tion with  a  smile  of  pity,  calmly  observing,  that  if 
he  could  show  Maximian  the  cabbages  which  he 
had  planted  with  his  own  hands  at  Salona,  he 
should  no  longer  be  urged  to  relinquish  the  enjoy- 
ment of  happiness  for  the  pursuit  of  power."  In 
his  conversations  with  his  friends,  he  frequently 
acknowledged,  that  of  all  arts,  the  most  difficult 
was  the  art  of  reigning;  and  he  expressed  himself 
on  that  favourite  topic  with  a  degree  of  warmth 
which  could  be  the  result  only  of  experience. 
"  How  often,"  was  he  accustomed  to  say,  "  is  it 
interest  of  four  or  five  ministers  to  combine 


His  pliilosophy, 


the 


together  to  deceive  their  sovereign  !  Secluded  from 
mankind  by  his  exalted  dignity,  the  truth  is  con- 
cealed from  his  knowledge ;  he  can  see  only  with 
their  eyes,  he  hears  nothing  but  their  misrepresent- 
ations. He  confers  the  most  important  offices  upon 
vice  and  weakness,  and  disgraces  the  most  virtuous 


.  S«c  P.-in<-syr.  Vcter.  vi.  P.  The  oralion  ivas  proiionticeil  afcr 
^luxiniian  had  rcissuniia  the  purple. 

t  Eunieiiiiis  pays  him  a  very  fino  compliment:  ••  At  enini  divinum 
mum  virnm,  qui  primus  imperiuni  et  p.irlicipavit  et  posuit,  coiisilji  ei 
taoti  sui  lion  ptenilet;  uec  amisisse  sc  pulal  quod  spi.iile  tiaiiscrip«it 
Mix  healiisi|iie  verc  <|uem  vestia,  laiitorum  priucipum,  coluiit  nb,c^ 
'|Uia  privatum."     I'anrgvr.  Vol.  lii.  1,'.. 

n  We  are  obliged  to  the  younger  Victor  for  this  cclobraled  bou  mot 
tutropius  mentions  the  tbins;  in  a  more  cenernl  iiiaiiner. 

from  liit'fa'iril;r""'  '"'  *'^'  ~''    ^'"''''""  '''■"'  ''^^■■"'""'  "''*  r"nversalioii 


and  deserving  among  his  subjects.  By  such  in- 
famous arts,"  added  Diocletian,  "  the  best  and 
wisest  princes  are  sold  to  the  venal  corruption  of 
their  courtiers.""  A  just  estimate  of  greatness, 
and  the  assurance  of  immortal  fame,  improve  our 
relish  for  the  pleasures  of  retirement ;  but  the 
Roman  emperor  had  filled  too  important  a  charac- 
ter in  the  world,  to  enjoy  without  allay  the  com- 
forts and  security  of  a  private  condition.  It  was 
impossible  that  he  could  remain  ignorant  of  the 
troubles  which  alllicted  the  empire  after  his  abdica- 
tion. It  was  impossible  that  he  could  be  indifl'erent 
to  their  consequences.  Fear,  sorrow,  and  discon- 
tent, sometimes  pursued  him  into  the  solitude  of 
Salona.  His  tenderness,  or  at  least  his  pride,  was 
deeply  wounded  by  the  misfortunes  of  his  wife  and 
daughter;  and  the  last  moments  of  Diocletian 
were  imbittered  by  some  afl'ronts,  which  Licinius 
and  Constantine  might  have  spared  the  father  of 
so  many  emperors,  and  the  first  author  of  their  own 
fortune.  A  report,  though  of  a  very  ,„d  jeath, 
doubtful  nature,  has  reached  our  times,  ^-  ^-  ■"^■'■ 
that  he  prudently  withdrew  himself  from  their 
power  by  a  voluntary  death.)' 
Before  we  dismiss  the  consideration 

Til       I'c  1     .  .,         .- T^-      ■      •         Description  of  Sa- 

01  the  life  and  character  of  Diocletian,  lonaand  the  adja- 
we  may,  for  a  moment,  direct  our  view  ""'  """"■>■ 
to  the  place  of  his  retirement.  Salona,  a  principal 
city  of  his  native  province  of  Dalmatia,  was  near 
two  hundred  Roman  miles  (according  to  the  mea- 
surement of  the  public  highways)  from  Aquileia  and 
the  confines  of  Italy,  and  about  two  hundred  and 
seventy  from  Surmium,  the  usual  residence  of  the 
emperors  whenever  they  visited  the  Illyrian  fron- 
tier.^ A  miserable  village  still  preserves  the  name 
of  Salona ;  but  so  late  as  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
remains  of  a  theafie,  and  a  confused  prospect  of 
broken  arches  and  marble  columns,  continued  to 
attest  its  ancient  splendour.*  About  six  or  seven 
miles  from  the  city,  Diocletian  constructed  a  mag- 
nificent palace,  and  we  may  infer,  from  the  great- 
ness of  the  work,  how  long  he  had  meditated  his 
design  of  abdicating  the  empire.  The  choice  of  a 
spot  which  united  all  that  could  contribute  either  to 
health  or  to  luxury,  did  not  require  the  partiality  of 
a  native.  "  The  soil  was  dry  and  fertile,  the  air  is 
pure  and  wholesome,  and  though  extremely  hot 
during  the  summer  months,  this  country  seldom 
feels  those  sultry  and  noxious  winds,  to  which  the 
coasts  of  Isfria  and  some  parts  of  Italy  are  exposed. 
The  views  from  the  palace  arc  no  less  beautiful 
than  the  soil  and  climate  were  inviting.  Towards 
tlie  west  lies  the  fertile  shore  that  stretches  along 
tlie  Hadriatic,  in  which  a  number  of  small  islands 

>  The  yonnscr  Victor  slightly  mentions  the  report.  Rut  as  Dio- 
cliMiaii  iiad  disobliged  apowerfiifand  sncce«sful  party,  his  memory  lias 
been  loaded  with  every  crime  and  misfortune.  It  'Ilts  been  atlir'metl, 
that  he  died  raving  mad,  that  he  was  condemned  as  a  criminal  by  the 
Roman  senate.  &c. 

I  See  the  itiiicr.  p.  2(59,  S72.  Edit.  Wessel. 

a  The  Abate  Fortis,  in  bis  V  iaggio  in  Dalmazia,  p.  4.^.  (printed  at 
Venice  ill  Uieyear  IT74,  in  two  small  volumes  iii  quarto,!  quotes  a  MS. 
aeconiit  of  the  antiquilies  of  Saloii,a,  composed  by  Giambalisia  Gius- 
tiaiii  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  ccntnry. 
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arc  scattered  in  siieli  a  manner,  as  to  ijivc  lliis  part 
of  llie  sea  tlie  appearance  of  a  great  lake.  On  llie 
norlli  side  lies  the  bay,  which  led  Id  the  ancient  eily 
of  Salona  ;  and  the  country  beyond  it,  appearin;;- in 
sight,  forms  a  proper  contrast  to  that  more  exten- 
sive prospect  of  water,  which  the  Iladriatic  presents 
both  to  the  south  and  to  the  cast.  Towards  the 
north,  the  view  is  terminated  by  liigh  and  irregular 
mountains,  situated  at  a  proper  distance,  and,  in 
many  places,  covered  witli  villages,  woods,  and 
vineyards."'' 
Of  Diocletian's  Though  Constantinc,  from  a  very 
palace.  obvious  prejudice,  all'eets  to  mention 
the  palace  of  Diocletian  with  contempt,'  yet  one  of 
their  successors,  who  could  only  see  it  in  a  neglected 
and  mutilated  state,  celebrates  its  magni(i(;ence  in 
terms  of  the  highest  admiration.''  It  covered  an 
extent  of  ground  consisting  of  between  nine  and 
ten  English  acres.  The  form  was  quadrangular, 
tlanked  with  sixteen  towers.  Two  of  the  sides  were 
near  six  hundred,  and  the  other  two  near  seven 
hundred,  feet  in  length.  The  whole  was  constructed 
of  a  beautiful  free-stone,  extracted  from  the  neigh- 
bouring quarries  of  Trau,  or  Tragutium,  and  very 
little  inferior  to  marble  itself.  Four  streets,  inter- 
secting each  other  at  right  angles,  divided  the  seve- 
ral parts  of  this  great  edifice,  and  the  approach  to 
the  principal  apartment  was  from  a  very  stalely 
entrance,  which  is  still  denominated  the  Golden 
Gate.  The  approach  was  terminated  by  a  pcristy- 
Z)7iwi  of  granite  columns,  on  one  side  of  which  we 
discover  the  square  temple  of  ^lisculapius,  on  the 
other  tlie  octagon  temple  of  Jupiter.  The  latter  of 
those  deities  Diocletian  revered  as  the  patron  of 
his  fortunes,  the  former  as  the  protector  of  his  health. 
By  comparing  the  present  remains  with  the  precepts 
of  Vitruvius,  the  several  parts  of  the  building,  the 
baths,  bed-chamber,  the  atrium,  the  basilica,  and 
the  Cyzicene,  Corinthian,  and  Egyptian  lialls  have 
been  described  with  some  degree  of  precision,  or  at 
least  of  probability.  Their  forms  were  various, 
their  proportions  just;  but  they  were  all  attended 
with  two  imperfections,  very  repugnant  to  our  mo- 
dern notions  of  taste  and  conveniency.  These 
stately  rooms  had  neither  windows  nor  chimneys. 
They  were  lighted  from  the  top,  (for  the  building 
seems  to  have  consisted  of  no  more  than  one  story,) 
and  they  received  their  beat  by  the  help  of  pipes 
that  were  conveyed  along  the  walls.  The  range  of 
principal  apartments  was  protected  towards  th<: 
south-west  by  a  portico  five  hundred  and  seventeen 
feet  long,  which  must  have  formed  a  very  noble  and 
delightful  walk,  when  the  beauties  of  painting  and 
sculpture  were  added  to  those  of  the  prospect. 

l»  Adam's  AntKinities  of  Diocli'tian's  palace  at  Spalatro,  j).  (j.  M'v 
may  add  a  cirtiiiiistanee  or  two  fiom  the  Abate  Fortis ;  the  little  htreain 
of  the  Header,  mentioned  liy  I.ucan,  produces  must  excellent  trout, 
which  a  sa;;aciou»  writer,  peihaps  a  monk,  supposes  to  have  been  'me 
of  the  principal  reasons  tiiat  determined  Diocletian  in  the  choice  of  his 
retirement,  Fortis,  p.  45.  The  same  author  (p.  38.)  observes,  that  a 
ta.ste  for  a;:rieulture  is  reviviriff  at  Spalatro;  and  that  an  experimental 
farm  has  lately  l>een  established  near  the  city,  by  a  society  of  gentle- 
men. 

c  Constanlin.  Oral,  ad  Ctetum  Sanct.  c.  2.5.  In  Ibis  sermon,  the 
emperor,  or  the  bishop  who  composed  it  for  Iiim,  aflt-cts  to  relate  the 
miser^bltt  end  of  all  the  persecutors  of  the  church. 


Had  this  magnificent  edifice  remained  in  a  soli- 
tary country,  it  would  have  been  exposed  to  the 
ravages  of  time  ;  but  it  iiiighl,  perhaps,  have  escaped 
the  rapacious  industry  of  man.  The  village  of  As- 
palatliiis,"  and,  long  afterwards,  the  provincial  town 
of  .Spalatro,  have  grown  out  of  its  ruins.  The 
Golden  Gate  now  opens  into  the  market-place.  St. 
.John  the  I5a|)tist  has  usurjied  the  honours  of  yEscu- 
lapiiis  ;  and  the  temple  of  .Jupiter,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Virgin,  is  converted  into  the  cathedral 
church.  For  this  account  of  Diocletian's  palace  we 
are  principally  indebteil  to  an  ingenious  artist  of 
our  own  time  and  country,  whom  a  very  liberal 
curiosity  carried  into  the  heart  of  Dalmatia.'^  But 
there  is  room  to  suspect,  that  the  elegance  of  his 
designs  and  engraving  has  somewhat  flattered  the 
objects  whicli  it  was  their  purpose  to  Ueclineofthe 
represent.      We   are    informed    by    a  '"'■''■ 

more  recent  and  very  judicious  traveller,  that  the 
awful  ruins  of  .Spalatro  are  not  less  expressive  of 
the  decline  of  the  arts  than  of  the  greatness  of  the 
Roman  empire  in  the  time  of  Diocletian.^  If  such 
was  indeed  the  state  of  architecture,  we  must  natu- 
rally believe  that  painting  and  st^ulpture  had  ex- 
perienced a  still  more  sensible  decay.  The  practice 
of  architecture  is  directed  by  a  few  general  and  even 
mechanical  rules.  But  sculpture,  and,  above  all, 
painting,  propose  to  themselves  the  imitation  not 
only  of  the  forms  of  nature,  but  of  the  characters 
and  passions  of  the  human  soul.  In  those  sublime 
arts,  the  dexterity  of  the  hand  is  of  little  avail,  un- 
less it  is  animated  by  fancy,  and  guided  by  the 
mo.st  correct  taste  and  observation. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  remark, 
that  the  civil  distractions  of  the  em- 
pire, the  licence  of  the  soldiers,  the  inroads  of  the 
barbarians,  and  the  progress  of  despotism,  had 
proved  very  unfavourable  to  genius,  and  even  to 
learning.  The  succession  of  Illyrian  princes  restor- 
ed the  empire,  without  restoring  the  sciences.  Their 
military  education  was  not  calculated  to  inspire 
them  w  ith  the  love  of  letters  ;  and  even  the  mind  of 
Diocletian,  however  active  and  capacious  in  busi- 
ness, was  totally  uninformed  by  study  or  specula- 
tion. The  professions  of  law  and  physic  are  of  such 
common  use  and  certain  profit,  that  they  will  always 
secure  asuHieicnt  number  of  practitioners,  endowed 
with  a  reasonable  degree  of  abilities  and  know- 
ledge ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  students  in 
those  two  faculties  appeal  to  any  celebrated  masters 
who  have  flourished  within  that  period.  The  voice 
of  poetry  was  silent.  History  was  reduced  to  dry 
and  confused  abridgments,  alike  destitute  of  amuse- 
ment and   instruction.      A   languid   and   aflected 

d  Constantin.  Porpliyr.  de  Statu  Imper,  p.  SO. 

"^  D'Aiiville,  Geo;;ratdiie  AncielMie,  torn.  i.  p.  lCi2. 

I  Mi-ssieurs  Adam  and  Clarissean,  attended  liy  two  draUKht.imen, 
viNited  Spalatro  in  the  month  of  ,luly  I7J7.  The  ma;ihi(icent  work 
which  their  journey  produced  was  published  in  London  seven  years 
afterwards. 

B  I  shall  quote  the  words  of  the  Abate  Fortis.  "  E'hastevolniente 
Ui.taasli  amatori  dell'  archiletlura,  c  dell'  anlicliitii,  Topera  del  Signor 
Adams,  ehe  a  doiiato  molto  a  que'  su|ierbi  vestijri  coll'  abituale  ele- 
Caiiza  del  suo  toccalapis  e  del  bulino.  In  fjeiierale  la  rozzezza  de! 
sealpello,  e'l  cativo  t;nslo  del  seeolo  vi  gare;:i:ialio  colla  luajptificcuza 
del  fabricato."    Sec  Viagsio  in  Ualmazia,  p.  40. 
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eloquence  was  still  retained  in  the  pay  and  service 
of  the  emperors,  who  encouraged  not  any  arts  except 
those  which  contributed  to  the  gratiQcation  of  their 
pride,  or  the  defence  of  their  power."" 

The  new  The  declining  age  of  learning  and 

Plaiouists.  pf  mankind  is  marked,  however,  by 
the  rise  and  rapid  progress  of  the  new  Platonists. 
The  school  of  Alexandria  silenced  those  of  Athens ; 
and  the  ancient  sects  enrolled  themselves  under  the 
banners  of  the  more  fashionable  teachers,  who  re- 
commended their  system  by  the  novelty  of  their 
method,  and  the  austerity  of  their  manners.  Several 
of  these  masters,  Ammonius,  Plotinus,  Amelius, 
and  Porphyry,*  were  men  of  profound  thought  and 
intense  application  ;  but  by  mistaking  the  true 
object  of  philosophy,  their  labours  contributed 
much  less  to  improve  than  to  corrupt  the  human 
understanding.  The  knowledge  that  is  suited  to 
our  situation  and  powers,  the  whole  compass  of 
moral,  natural,  and  mathematical  science,  was  neg- 
lected by  the  new  Platonists  :  while  they  exhausted 
their  strength  in  the  verbal  disputes  of  metaphysics, 
attempted  to  explore  the  secrets  of  the  invisible 
world,  and  studied  to  reconcile  Aristotle  with  Plato, 
on  subjects  of  which  both  these  philosophers  were 
as  ignorant  as  the  rest  of  mankind.  Consuming 
their  reason  in  these  deep  but  unsubstantial  medi- 
tations, their  minds  were  exposed  to  illusions  of 
fancy.  They  flattered  themselves  that  they  pos- 
sessed the  secret  of  disengaging  the  soul  from  its 
corporeal  prison  ;  claimed  a  familiar  intercourse 
with  daemons  and  spirits  ;  and,  by  a  singular  revo- 
lution, converted  the  study  of  philosophy  into  that 
of  magic.  The  ancient  sages  had  derided  the  popu- 
lar superstition  ;  after  disguising  its  extravagance 
by  the  thin  pretence  of  allegory,  the  disciples  of 
Plotinus  and  Porphyry  became  its  most  zealous 
defenders.  As  they  agreed  with  the  Christians  in 
a  few  mysterious  points  of  faith,  they  attacked  the 
remainder  of  their  theological  system  with  all  the 
fury  of  civil  war.  The  new  Platonists  would 
scarcely  deserve  a  place  in  the  history  of  science, 
but  in  that  of  the  church  the  mention  of  them  will 
very  frequently  occur. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

Troubles  after  the  abdication  of  Diocletian. — Death 
of  Constant  ills. — Elevation  of  Constantine  and 
Maxentius. — Six  emperors  at  the  same  time. — 
Death  of  Maximian  and  Galerius. — Victories  of 

h  The  orator  Eiiroenin.^  wa^:  secretary  to  the  emperors  Maximian  and 
CoDMantitis,  and  professor  of  rhetoric  in  the  college  of  Autuu.  Hjs 
sibry  wxs  tiix  hundred  thousand  sesterces,  which,  accordin<^  to  the 
lowest  computation  of  that  age,  must  have  exceeded  three  thousand 
poonil-i  a  year.  He  senerousiy  rei^ucsled  the  permission  of  en^pioyin" 
It  in  rebnildiii;;  the  college.  See  his  Oration  De  RestanrandisScholis'^ 
which,  though  not  exempt  from  vanity,  may  atone  for  his  paue- 
Kyrics. 

i  Porphyry  died  about  the  time  of  Diocletian's  abdication.  The 
life  of  his  master  Plotinus,  M'hieh  he  compo.scd,  will  give  us  the  most 
complete  idea  of  tlie  genius  of  the  sect,  and  the  manners  of  its  pro- 
mmn.  This  very  curious  piece  is  inserted  in  Fabricius,  Hibliotheca 
GrKca,  torn.  iv.  p.  88—148. 


Constantine  over  Maxentius  and  Licinius. — Re- 
vnion  of  the  empire  under  the  authority  of  Con- 
stantine. 

The  balance  of  power  established  by  period  of  civil 
Diocletian  subsisted  no  longer  than  »^J^»  and  confu. 
while  it  was  sustained  by  the  firm  and  ^-  D  300-323. 
dexterous  hand  of  the  founder.  It  required  such  a 
fortunate  mixture  of  different  tempers  and  abilities, 
as  could  scarcely  be  found,  or  even  expected,  a 
second  time  ;  two  emperors  without  jealousy,  two 
Cajsars  without  ambition,  and  the  same  general 
interest  invariably  pursued  by  four  independent 
princes.  The  abdication  of  Diocletian  and  Ma.xi- 
mian  was  succeeded  by  eighteen  years  of  discord 
and  confusion.  The  empire  was  afflicted  by  five 
civil  wars  ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  time  was  not 
so  much  a  state  of  tranquillity  as  a  suspension  of 
arms  between  several  hostile  monarchs,  who,  view- 
ing each  other  with  an  eye  of  fear  and  hatred,  strove 
to  increase  their  respective  forces  at  the  expense 
of  their  subjects. 

As  soon  as  Diocletian  and  Maxi-     „^ 

Character  and 

mian  had  resigned  the  purple,  their  situation  of 
station,  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
new  constitution,  was  filled  by  the  two  Caesars, 
Constantius  and  Galerius,  who  immediately  as- 
sumed the  title  of  Augustus.'  The  honours  of 
seniority  and  precedence  were  allowed  to  the  former 
of  those  princes,  and  he  continued,  under  a  new 
appellation,  to  administer  his  ancient  department 
of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain.  The  government  of 
those  ample  provinces  was  sufficient  to  exercise  his 
talents,  and  to  satisfy  his  ambition.  Clemency, 
temperance,  and  moderation,  distinguished  the 
amiable  character  of  Constantius,  and  his  fortunate 
subjects  had  frequently  occasion  to  compare  the 
virtues  of  their  sovereign  with  the  passions  of  Maxi- 
mian, and  even  with  the  arts  of  Diocletian.''  In- 
stead of  imitating  their  eastern  pride  and  magnifi- 
cence, Constantius  preserved  the  modesty  of  a 
Roman  prince.  He  declared,  with  unaffected  sin- 
cerity, that  his  most  valued  treasure  was  in  the 
hearts  of  his  people,  and  that,  whenever  the  dignity 
of  the  throne,  or  the  danger  of  the  state,  required 
any  extraordinary  supply,  he  could  depend  with 
confidence  on  their  gratitude  and  liberality.'  The 
provincials  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain,  sensible  of 
his  worth,  and  of  their  own  happiness,  reflected 
with  anxiety  on  the  declining  health  of  the  em- 
peror Constantius,  and  the  tender  age  of  his  nu- 
merous family,  the  issue  of  his  second  marriage 
with  the  daughter  of  Maximian. 

a  M.  dc  Montesquieu  [Considerations  sur  la  Grandeur  et  la  Deca- 
dence des  Uomaiiis  c.  17.)  supi>oses,  on  the  authority  of  Oro.sius  and 
Eusehiiis,  that,  on  tliis  occasion,  the  empire,  for  the  tirst  time,  was  reatiy 
divided  into  two  parts.  It  is  dilticult,  however,  to  discover  in  what 
respect  the  I'.lan  of  Galerius  dilTered  from  that  of  Diocletian. 

b  Hie  noil  modo  amatiilis,  sed  etiam  venerabilisGallis  fuit ;  prvcipue 
quoil  Diocletiani  susi>eclain  prudeiili.im,  et  Maximiaui  i^nguinariara 
violentiain  imperio  i-jiis  evaserant.  Kutn>p.  Breviar.  x.  i. 

c  Divitiis  Provincialium  (mel.  provinciarum)  ac  privatorum  stndens, 
tisci  cominoda  non  admofltimatTectans;  ducensque  melius  piiblicas  opes 
a  privatis  haberi,  quam  intra  unum  claiistrum  re«-rvari.  Id,  ibid,  tic 
carried  this  maxim  so  far,  that  whenever  he  gave  au  entertainment,  he 
was  obliged  to  borrow  a  service  of  plate. 
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Of  Galcrius. 


The  two  Caesars, 
Severus  and 
Maximiii, 


The  slcrn  temper  of  Calcriiis  was 
cast  in  a  very  tliflcrcnt  mould;  and 
while  he  commanded  the  esteem  of  his  suhjects,  he 
seldom  condeseended  to  solicit  their  afleclions. 
His  fame  in  arms,  and  above  all,  the  success  of  the 
Persian  war,  had  elated  his  haughty  miud,  which 
was  naturally  impatient  of  a  superior,  or  even  of 
an  equal.  If  it  were  possible  to  rely  on  the  partial 
testimony  of  an  injudicious  writer,  we  might  ascribe 
the  abdication  of  Diocletian  to  the  menaces  of 
tJalcrius,  and  relate  the  particulars  of  a  private 
conversation  between  the  two  princes,  in  which  the 
former  discovered  as  much  pusillanimity  as  the 
latter  displayed  inj^ratitude  and  arrogance.''  But 
these  obscure  anecdotes  are  sufficiently  refuted  by 
an  impartial  view  of  the  character  and  conduct  of 
Diocletian.  Whatever  might  otlicrwise  have  been 
his  intentions,  if  he  had  apprehended  any  danger 
from  the  violence  of  Galcrius,  his  good  sense  would 
have  instructed  liim  to  prevent  the  ignominious 
contest ;  and  as  he  had  held  the  sceptre  with  glory, 
he  would  have  resigned  it  without  disgrace. 

After  the  elevation  of  Constantius 
and  Galerius  to  the  rank  of  Atiyttsti, 
two  new  C(csars  were  recpiired  to  sup- 
ply their  place,  and  to  complete  the  system  of  tlie 
imperial  government.  Diocletian  was  sincerely 
desirous  of  w  ithdrawing  himself  from  the  world  ;  he 
considered  Galcrius,  who  had  married  his  daughter, 
as  the  firmest  support  of  his  family  and  of  the  em- 
pire ;  and  he  consented,  without  reluctance,  that 
his  successor  should  assume  the  merit  as  well  as 
the  envy  of  the  important  nomination.  It  was 
fixed  without  consulting  the  interest  or  inclination 
of  the  princes  of  the  west.  Each  of  them  had  a 
son  who  was  arrived  at  the  age  of  manhood,  and 
who  might  have  been  deemed  the  most  natural 
candidates  for  the  vacant  honour.  But  the  impo- 
tent resentment  of  Maximian  was  no  longer  to  be 
dreaded  ;  and  the  moderate  Constantius,  though  he 
might  despise  the  dangers,  was  humanely  appre- 
hensive of  the  calamities,  of  civil  war.  The  two 
persons  whom  Galerius  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Ca'sar,  were  much  better  suited  to  serve  the  views 
of  his  ambition  ;  and  their  principal  recommenda- 
tion seems  to  have  consisted  in  the  want  of  merit 
or  personal  consequence.  The  first  of  these  was 
Daza,  or,  as  he  was  afterwards  called,  Maximin, 

d  Lactnntius  de  Mort.  Persecutor,  c.  18.  V^ere  the  partinilars  of 
this  conference  more  consistent  witli  trutli  and  decency,  we  nii^ht  stilt 
ask,  how  they  came  to  the  knowled;;e  of  an  obscure  rhetorician?  But 
there  are  many  historians  wlio  put  us  in  mind  of  tlie  .ldiniral)le  saying 
of  the  (ireat  C'oiide  to  cardinal  tie  Itetx ;  "  Ces  coquinsiious  font  parler 
et  apir,  comme  ils  auroient  fait  eux-memes  a  notre  place." 

c  Siihlatus  nuper  a  pecoribus  et  silvis,  (says  l.actantius  dc  M.  P.  c. 
19.)  statim  scntarius,  continuo  protector,  mox  tribuniis,  postridie 
Ca-sar.  acccpit  Otientem.  Aurelins  Victor  is  too  liberal  in  givinj;  Itira 
llic  wlioh*  portion  of  Diocletian. 

f  Tlis diligence  and  tidelity  are  acknowledged  even  by  Lactantius,  de 
M.P.  c,  IR. 

K  These  schemes,  however,  rest  only  on  the  vtry  doubtful  authority 
of  Lactantius,  de  M.  P.  c.  21). 

h  This  tradition,  unknown  to  the  contemporaries  of  Constantino,  was 
invented  in  the  darkness  of  nion.isteries,  was  embellished  Itv  JelTrey  of 
Monmouth  and  the  writers  of  the  twelfth  century,  has  been  defended  by 
«iur  anliqnariaflH  of  the  last  ai.'e,  and  is  seriously  related  in  the  ponderous 
History  of  England,  compiled  by  Mr.  Carte  (vol.  i.  p.  U7.)  He  trans. 
ports,  however,  the  kingdom  of  Coil,  the  imaginary  father  of  Helena, 
from  Essex  to  the  wall  of  Antoninus. 

:  Eulropius  (x.  2.)  expresses,  iu  a  few  word.",  the  real  truth,  and  the 


w  hose  mother  was  the  sister  of  Galcrius.  The  un- 
experienced youth  still  betrayed  by  his  manners 
and  languagi!  his  rustic  education,  when,  to  his 
own  astonishment,  as  well  as  that  of  the  world,  he 
was  invested  by  Diocletian  with  the  luirple,  exalted 
to  the  dignity  of  Cicsar,  and  intrusted  with  the 
sovereign  command  of  Egypt  and  Syria.«  At  the 
same  time,  Sevcrus,  a  faithful  servant,  addicted  to 
pleasure,  but  not  incapable  of  business,  was  sent  to 
Milan,  to  receive,  from  the  reluctant  hands  of 
Maximian,  the  Caesarian  ornaments,  and  the  pos- 
session of  Italy  and  Africa.'  According  to  the 
forms  of  the  constitution,  Severus  acknowledged 
the  supremacy  of  the  western  emperor  ;  but  he  was 
absolutely  devoted  to  the  commands  of  his  bene- 
factor Galerius,  who,  reserving  to  himself  the  inter- 
mediate countries  from  the  confines  of  Italy  to 
those  of  Syria,  firmly  established  his  power  over 
three-fourths  of  the  monarchy.  In  the  full  confi- 
dence, that  the  approaching  death  of  Constantius 
would  leave  him  sole  master  of  the  Roman  world, 
we  are  assured  that  he  had  arranged  in  his  mind  a 
long  succession  of  future  princes,  and  that  he 
meditated  his  own  retreat  from  public  life,  after  he 
should  have  accomplished  a  glorious  reign  of  about 
twenty  years.s 

But  within  lessthaneighteenmonths,  Ambition  of 
tw  o  unexpected  revolutions  overturned  f^l^["^'  t'^l'wo 
the  ambitious  schemes  of  Galerius.  revolutions. 
The  hopes  of  uniting  the  western  provinces  to  his 
empire  were  disappointed  by  the  elevation  of  Con- 
stantine,  whilst  Italy  and  Africa  were  lost  by  the 
successful  revolt  of  Maxentius. 

I.  The  fame  of  Constantine  has  Birth,  educa- 
rendcred  posterity  attentive  to  the  l'r^-„';,°f,„"-„T 
most  minute  circumstances  of  his  life  *•  ^-  2'''- 
and  actions.  The  place  of  his  birth,  as  well  as  the 
condition  of  his  mother  Helena,  have  been  the  sub- 
ject not  only  of  literary  but  of  national  disputes. 
Notwithstanding  the  recent  tradition,  which  assigns 
for  her  father  a  British  king,  we  are  obliged  to  con- 
fess, that  Helena  was  the  daughter  of  an  innkeeper;'' 
but,  at  the  same  time,  we  may  defend  the  legality 
of  her  marriage,  against  those  who  have  represented 
her  as  the  concubine  of  Constantius.'  The  great 
Constantine  was  most  probably  born  at  Naissus,  in 
Dacia ;''  and  it  is  not  surprising,  that  in  a  family 
and  province  distinguished  only  by  the  profession 

occasion  of  the  error,  "  ex  obscuriori  matrimonio  ejus  filius."  Zosimua 
(I.  ii.  p.  78.)  Clfcerly  seized  the  most  tiufavourable  report,  and  is  followed 
by  Orosius,  (vii.  20.)  whose  authority  is  oddly  enough  overlooked  by 
ttie  indefatigable  hut  partial  Tillemont.  By  insisting  on  the  divorce 
of  Helena,  Diocletian  acknowledged  her  marriage. 

k  There  are  three  opinions  with  regard  to  the  place  of  Constantine's 
birth.  1.  Our  Kngiish  antiijuarians  were  used  to  dwell  with  rapture 
on  the  words  of  his  panegyrist;  "  Britannias  illic  oriendo  nobiles 
feeisti."  But  this  celebrated  passage  may  be  referred  with  as  much 
propriety  to  the  accession  as  to  the  nativity  of  Cnnstantine.  2.  Some 
of  the  modern  (Jreeks  have  ascribed  the  honour  of  his  birth  to  Drepa- 
niim,  a  town  on  the  gulf  of  Nicomedia,  (Cellarius,  lorn,  ii.  p.  174.) 
which  Constintine  dignified  with  the  iiameof  Helenoiiolis,  and  Justinian 
adorned  with  many  splendid  buildings.  (Procop.  de  ^dificiis,  v.  2.) 
It  is  indeed  proljable  enough,  that  Helena's  father  kept  an  inn  at  Dre- 
panuin ;  and  that  Constantius  might  lodge  there  when  he  returned 
from  a  I*ersiaTi  embassy  in  the  reign  of  AureliaD.  But  in  the  wandering 
life  of  a  soldier,  t!ie  place  of  his  marriage,  and  the  places  where  his 
children  are  born,  have  very  little  connexion  with  each  other.  3.  The 
claim  of  Nai.'.siis  is  supported  by  the  anonymous  writerj  published  at 
the  end  of  Ammianus,  p.  7Ht.  auil  who  in  general  copied  very  good 
materials:  and  it  is  coufinucd  by  Julius  Firmicius,  (dc  AstrologiS,  I.  i. 
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of  arms,  the  youth  should  discover  very  little  incli- 
nation to  improve  his  mind  by  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge.'  He  was  about  eighteen 
years  of  age  when  his  fatlier  w  as  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  Caesar ;  but  that  fortunate 
event  was  attended  with  his  mother's  divorce  ;  and 
the  splendour  of  an  imperial  alliance  reduced  the 
son  of  Helena  to  a  state  of  disgrace  and  humiliation. 
Instead  of  following  Constantius  in  the  west,  he 
remained  in  the  service  of  Diocletian,  signalized 
his  valour  in  the  wars  of  Egypt  and  Persia,  and 
gradually  rose  to  the  honourable  station  of  a  tribune 
of  the  first  order.  The  figure  of  Constantine  was 
tall  and  majestic ;  he  was  dexterous  in  all  his  exer- 
cises, intrepid  in  war,  affable  in  peace  ;  in  his  whole 
conduct,  the  active  spirit  of  truth  was  tempered  by 
habitual  prudence ;  and  while  his  mind  was  en- 
grossed by  ambition,  he  appeared  cold  and  insensible 
to  the  allurements  of  pleasure.  The  favour  of  the 
people  and  soldiers,  who  had  named  him  as  a  worthy 
candidate  for  the  rank  of  Caesar,  served  only  to 
exasperate  the  jealousy  of  Galerius ;  and  though 
prudence  might  restrain  him  from  exercising  any 
open  violence,  an  absolute  monarch  is  seldom  at  a 
loss  how  to  execute  a  sure  and  secret  revenge.'" 
Every  hour  increased  the  danger  of  Constantine, 
and  the  anxiety  of  his  father,  who,  by  repeated 
letters,  expressed  the  warmest  desire  of  embracing 
his  son.  For  some  time  the  policy  of  Galerius 
supplied  him  with  delays  and  excuses,  but  it  was 
impossible  long  to  refuse  so  natural  a  request  of 
his  associate,  without  maintaining  his  refusal  by 
arms.  The  permission  of  the  journey  was  reluc- 
tantly granted,  and  whatever  precautions  the 
emperor  might  have  taken  to  intercept  a  return,  the 
consequences  of  which  he,  with  so  much  reason, 
apprehended,  they  were  effectually  disappointed  by 
the  incredible  diligence  of  Constantine."  Leaving 
the  palace  of  Nicomedia  in  the  night,  he  travelled 
post  through  Bithynia,  Thrace,  Dacia,  Pannonia, 
Italy,  and  Gaul,  and  amidst  the  joyful  acclamations 
of  the  people,  reached  the  port  of  Boulogne,  in  the 
very  moment  when  his  father  was  preparing  to 
embark  for  Britain."  7Ylft«-,-9-ir 
Death  of  Con-  The  British  expedition,  and  an  easy 
1^1.00 'or"coni  victory  over  the  barbarians  of  Cale- 
a!'d.''306.  July  *''^"'a,  were  the  last  exploits  of  the 
2S-  reign  of  Constantius.      He  ended  his 

life  in  the  imperial  palace  of  York,  fifteen  months 
after  he  had  received  the  title  of  Augustus,  and 
almost  fourteen  years  and  a  half  after  he  had  been 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  Caesar.     His  death  was  im- 


c.  4.)  who  flourished  under  tlie  reign  of  Constantine  liiniself.  Some 
objectioDs  liave  been  rais<;d  a^rainst  the  integrity  of  the  text,  and  the 
application  of  tlie  passaf;e  of  Firmicius;  but  the  former  is  established 
t»y  the  best  MSS.  and  the  latter  is  very  ably  defended  by  Lilisius  de 
Inacniludine  Humana,  I.  iv.  c.  1 1,  et  Suppleiuenl. 

I  Lileris  minus  instructus.     vViionyui.  ad  Ammian.  p.  710. 

Ill  Galerius,  or  perhaps  his  own  courage,  expo,scd  llini  to  single  combat 
with  a  Sarmatian  (Anonym,  p.  710.)  and  with  a  monstrous  lion.  See 
Praxagoras  apud  Photuuii,  p.  t)3.  Praxagoras,  an  Athenian  philoso. 
phcr,  had  written  a  life  of  Constantine,  in  two  books,  which  are  now 
lost.     He  was  a  contemporary. 

nZosinuis,  I.  ii.  p.  78.  7y.  L.actantiusde  M.  P.  c.  24.  The  former  tells 
a  very  foolishstory,  that  Constantine  caused  all  the  post-horses,  which 
he  hail  used,  to  be  hamstrung.   Such  a  bloody  execution,  without  pre. 


mediately  succeeded  by  the  elevation  of  Constan- 
tine. The  ideas  of  inheritance  and  succession  are 
so  Tcry  familiar,  that  the  generality  of  mankind 
consider  them  as  founded,  not  only  in  reason,  but 
in  nature  itself.  Our  imagination  readily  transfers 
the  same  principles  from  private  property  to  public 
dominion:  and  whenever  a  virtuous  father  leaves 
behind  him  a  son  whose  merit  seems  to  justify  the 
esteem,  or  even  the  hopes,  of  the  people,  the  joint 
influence  of  prejudice  and  of  affection  operates  with 
irresistible  weight.  The  flower  of  the  western 
armies  had  followed  Constantius  into  Britain,  and 
the  national  troops  were  reinforced  by  a  numerous 
body  of  Alemanni,  who  obeyed  the  orders  of  Crocus, 
one  of  their  hereditary  chieftains.''  The  opinion  of 
their  own  importance,  and  the  assurance  that 
Britain,  Gaul,  and  Spain  would  acquiesce  in  their 
nomination,  were  diligently  inculcated  to  the  legions 
by  the  adherents  of  Constantine.  The  soldiers  were 
asked,  whether  they  could  hesitate  a  moment  be- 
tween the  honour  of  placing  at  their  head  the  worthy 
son  of  their  beloved  emperor,  and  the  ignominy  of 
tamely  expecting  the  arrival  of  some  obscure 
stranger,  on  whom  it  might  please  the  sovereign  of 
Asia  to  bestow  the  armies  and  provinces  of  the  west  f 
It  was  insinuated  to  them,  that  gratitude  and  libe- 
rality held  a  distinguished  place  among  the  virtues 
of  Constantine  ;  nor  did  that  artful  prince  show 
himself  to  the  troops,  till  they  were  prepared  to 
salute  him  with  the  names  of  -Augustus  and  em- 
peror. The  throne  was  the  oljject  of  his  desires; 
and  had  he  been  less  actuated  by  ambition,  it  was 
his  only  means  of  safety.  He  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  character  and  sentiments  of  Galerius,  and 
sulRciently  apprized,  that  if  he  wished  to  live  he 
must  determine  to  reign.  The  decent  and  even 
obstinate  resistance  which  he  chose  to  affect,i  was 
contrived  to  justify  his  usurpation  ;  nor  did  be 
yield  to  the  acclamations  of  the  army,  till  he  had 
provided  the  proper  materials  for  the  letter,  which  he 
immediately  despatched  to  the  emperor  of  the  east. 
Constantine  informed  him  of  the  melancholy  event 
of  his  father's  death,  modestly  asserted  his  natural 
claim  to  the  succession,  and  respectfully  lamented, 
that  the  affectionate  violence  of  his  troops  had  not 
permitted  him  to  solicit  the  imperial  purple  in  the 
regular  and  constitutional  manner.  The  first  emo- 
tions of  Galerius  were  those  of  surprise,  disappoint- 
ment, and  rage  ;  and  as  he  coukl  seldom  restrain 
his  passions,  he  loudly  threatened,  that  he  would 
commit  to  the  flames  l>oth  the  letter  ami  the  messen- 
ger.    But  his  resentment  insensibly  subsided  ;  and 


venting  a  pursuit,  would  have  scattered  suspicions,  and  miglit  have 
stopped  his  journey. 

n  Allonym,  n.  710.  Pancgyr.  Veter.  vii,  4.  But  Zosinuis  I.  ii.  p.  71>. 
I-;usel)ius  de  \  it.  Constant.  I.  i.  c.  21.  and  Lactantius  de  M.  P.  e.  24. 
suppose,  with  less  accuracy,  that  he  found  his  father  ou  his  deatlr-t>ed. 

1»  Cllnctis  qui  adernnt  aiinitentibus,  sed  prtccipueCroco  (nfii  Eroco) 
Alemanuorum  rege,  auxilii  gratia  Constantiiim  comilato.  imperium 
capit.  ^'ietor  Junior,  c.  41.  This  is  |)erhaps  the  lirst  instance  of  a 
barbarian  king,  who  assisted  the  Roman  arms  with  ah  inilepeiident  Ntdy 
of  his  own  subjects.  The  practice  grew  familiar,  and  at  la-st  became 
fatal. 

(\  His  panegyrist  Kumenius  (vii.  8.)  ventures  to  affirm,  in  the  presence 
of  Const.intiiie,  that  he  ^iilt  spurs  to  his  liorse,  and  tried,  but  iu  vain,  to 
escape  from  the  hands  ot  Ins  soldiers. 
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when    he    recollected    the    doubtful 

lie    IS    ncKnow- 

Icdei-d  by  (;.ile.    cliaiiee  oi  war,  when  he  had  « eifthcd 

rills,  whii  irivf^       ^,  ,  J  1         .  .1  J'     1  • 

him  only  tire      the    character    and    strcnf;lh    ol    his 

tiilc  i.f  Casar,      adversary,  he  consented    to   embrace 

una  that  of  An. 

Kuttus  to  Sever,    the  honourable  aceoniniodalion  wliicli 

the  prudence  of  Constantine  had  Icl't 
open  to  him.  Without  either  condemning  or  ratify- 
ing the  choice  of  the  Jiritish  army,  Galerius  accepted 
the  son  of  his  deceased  colleague,  as  the  sovereign 
of  the  provinces  beyond  the  .\lps  ;  but  he  gave  him 
only  the  title  of  Caesar,  and  the  fourth  rank  among 
the  Roman  princes,  whilst  he  conferred  the  vacant 
place  of  .Vugustiis  on  his  f!iii2uiili;-.St;vexus.  The 
apparent  harmony  of  the  empire  was  still  preserved, 
and  Constantine,  who  already  possessed  the  sub- 
stance, expected,  without  impatience,  an  opportu- 
nity of  obtaining  the  honours,  of  supreme  power.' 
The  children  of  Constantius  by  his 

Tlielirotltt'rs  and  ,  ,  ... 

sisters   of   Con.  sccond  marriage  were  six  in  number, 
stani.ne.  three  of  eillier  sex,  and  whose  impe- 

rial descent  might  have  solicited  a  preference  over 
the  meaner  extraction  of  the  son  of  Helena.  But 
Constantino  was  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  his  age, 
in  the  full  vigour  both  of  mind  and  body,  at  the  time 
w  hen  the  eldest  of  his  brothers  could  not  possibly 
be  more  than  thirteen  years  old.  His  ehiini  of 
superior  merit  had  been  allowed  and  ratilied  liy  the 
dying  emperor.'  In  his  last  moments,  Constantius 
bequeathed  to  his  eldest  son  the  care  of  the  safety 
as  well  as  greatness  of  the  family;  conjuring  him 
to  assume  both  the  authority  and  the  sentiments  of 
a  father  with  regard  to  the  children  of  Theodora. 
Their  liberal  education,  advantageous  marriages, 
the  .secure  dignity  of  their  lives,  and  the  first  ho- 
nours of  the  state  with  which  they  were  invested, 
attest  the  fraternal  affection  of  Constantine  ;  and  as 
those  princes  possessed  a  mild  and  grateful  dispo- 
sition, they  submitted  without  reluctance  to  the 
superiority  of  his  genius  and  fortune.' 
Discontent  of  the      II.  The  aiiibitious  spirit  of  Galcrius 

Romans    at     the  i  -i     i    <      ^i         i- 

a|iprehension  of  ^'^^  scarcely  reconciled  to  the  disa])- 
*""^-  pointment  of  his  views  upon  the  Gallic 

provinces,  before  the  unexpected  loss  of  Italy 
wounded  his  pride  as  well  as  power  in  a  still  more 
sensible  part.  The  long  absence  of  the  emperors 
had  filled  Rome  with  discontent  and  indignation  ; 
and  the  people  gradually  discovered,  that  the  pre- 
ference given  to  Nieomedia  and  Milan,  was  not  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  particular  inclination  of  Diocle- 
tian, but  to  the  permanent  form  of  government 
which  he  had  instituted.  It  was  in  vain  that,  a  few 
months  after  his  abdication,  his  successors  dedi- 
cated, under  his  name,  those  magnificent  baths, 
whose  ruins  still  supply  the  ground  as  well  as  the 

r  I.actantins  rlc  1\I.  P.  c.  2-».  Eumenius  (vii.  8.)  giresa  rhetorical 
turn  to  the  whole  transaction. 

«  Ttie  choice  of  Constantine.  hy  liisdyini;  father,  which  is  warranted 
by  reason,  and  insinuated  hy  Eumenius,  seems  to  be  confirmed  hy  the 
most  unexceptionable  authority,  the  eoncurrini;  evidence  of  f  aclan. 
lilts  (de  M  P.  c,  24  )  and  of  I.ihanns,  (Oration  i.)  of  Euscbius  (in  Vit. 
Ciinsl.intiii.  I.  i   c.  18,  21.)  and  of  Julian  (Oration  i.) 

t  Of  the  three  sisters  iif  Onistantine,  Conslantia  married  the  emperor 
Licinius,  AnasUsia  tlie  Cuesar  Bassiaiius,  and  Eutrqpia  the  consul 
Nepoliaims.  The  three  brothers  were  Dalmatiu.s,  Julius  Constantius, 
ana  Auibalianus,  of  whom  wc  sliatl  have  occasion  to  speak  hereafter. 


materials  for  so  many  churches  and  convents."  The 
tran(|uillity  of  those  elegant  recesses  of  ease  and 
luxury  was  disturbed  by  the  impatient  murmurs  of 
the  Koinans,  and  a  report  w  as  insensibly  circulated, 
that  the  sums  expended  in  erecting  those  buildings 
would  soon  be  required  at  their  hands.  About  that 
time  the  avarice  of  Galerius,  or  perhaps  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  state,  had  induced  him  to  make  a 
very  strict  and  rigorous  in<|uisition  into  the  pro- 
perty of  his  subjects,  for  the  purpose  of  a  general 
taxation,  both  on  their  lands  and  on  their  persons. 
\  very  minute  survey  appears  to  have  been  taken 
of  their  real  estates  ;  and  wherever  there  was  the 
slightest  suspicion  of  concealment,  torture  was  very 
freely  employed  to  obtain  a  sincere  declaration  of 
their  personal  wealth."  The  privileges  which  had 
exalted  Italy  above  the  rank  of  the  provinces,  were 
no  longer  regarded  :  and  the  olheers  of  the  revenue 
already  began  to  number  the  Roman  people,  and  to 
settle  the  proportion  of  the  new  taxes.  Even  when 
the  spirit  of  freedom  had  been  utterly  extinguished, 
the  tamest  subjects  have  sometimes  ventured  to 
resist  an  unprecedented  invasion  of  their  property  ; 
but  on  this  occasion  the  injury  was  aggravated  by 
the  insult,  and  the  sense  of  private  interest  was 
quickened  by  that  of  national  honour.  The  con- 
quest of  Macedonia,  as  wc  have  already  observed, 
had  delivered  the  Roman  people  from  the  weight  of 
personal  taxes.  Though  they  had  experienced 
every  form  of  despotism,  they  had  now  enjoyed  that 
exemption  near  five  hundred  years  ;  nor  could  they 
patiently  brook  the  in.solence  of  an  Iliyrian  peasant, 
w  ho,  from  his  distant  residence  in  Asia,  presumed 
to  number  Rome  among  tlie  tributary  cities  of  his 
empire.  The  rising  fury  of  the  people  was  en- 
couraged by  the  authority,  or  at  least  the  conniv- 
ance, of  the  .senate  ;  and  the  feeble  remains  of  the 
praetorian  guards,  who  had  reason  to  apprehend 
their  own  dissolution,  embraced  so  honourable  a  j| 
pielence,  and  declared  their  readiness  to  draw  their 
swords  in  the  .service  of  their  oppressed  country. 
It  was  the  wi.sh,  and  it  soon  becan.e  the  hope,  of 
every  citizen,  that  after  expelling  from  Italy  their 
foreign  tyrants,  they  should  elect  a  prince  who,  by  k 
the  place  of  his  residence,  and  by  his  maxims  of  1 
government,  might  once  more  deserve  the  title  of 
Roman  emperor.  The  name,  as  well  as  the  situa-  .  r 
tion,  of  Maxcntius,  determined  in  his  favour  the 
popular  enthusiasm. 

Maxcntius  was  the  son  of  the  em-  ;>iajp„tius  de. 
peror  Maximian,  and  he  had  married   ^l""''   '■"I"™'' 

^  at  Rtnlie, 

tlie  daughter  of  Galerius.     His  birth      A.  I).  .106. 

and  alliance  seemed  to  offer  him  the 

fairest  promise  of  succeeding  to  the  empire ;  but  his 

11  See  Oruter  Inscrip.  p.  178.  The  six  princes  are  all  mentioned, 
Diocletian  and  Maximian  as  the  senior  AiiKusti,  and  fathers  of  Iha 
emperors.  They  jointly  dedicate,  for  the  use  of  tfieir  own  Komans, 
this  maznificent  edilire.  The  architerts  have  delineated  the  ruins  of 
these  ibermic ;  and  the  antiquarians,  particularly  Donatus  and  Nar- 
dini,  have  ascertained  the  p:irnind  which  they  covered.  One  of  Ihe 
preat  moms  is  now  the  Carthusian  church  ;  and  even  one  of  the  por- 
('T"s  Indfjes  is  sufficient  to  form  another  church,  which  belongs  to  tlio 
Feu i Hans. 

«  See  Laclantius  de  M  P.  c.  26,  31. 
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vices  and  incapacity  procured  him  the  same  exclu- 
sion from  the  dignity  of  Caesar,  which  Constantine 
had  deserved  by  a  dangerous  superioiity  of  merit. 
The  policy  of  Galerius  preferred  such  associates,  as 
would  never  disgrace  the  choice,  nor  dispute  the 
commands,  of  their  benefactor.  An  obscure 
stranger  was  therefore  raised  to  the  throne  of  Italy, 
and  the  son  of  the  late  emperor  of  the  west  was  left 
to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a  private  fortune  in  a  villa  a 
few  miles  distant  from  the  capital.  The  gloomy 
passions  of  his  soul,  shame,  vexation,  and  rage, 
were  inflamed  by  envy  on  the  news  of  Constantine's 
success  ;  but  the  hopes  of  Maxentius  revived  with 
the  public  discontent,  and  he  was  easily  persuaded 
to  unite  his  personal  injury  and  pretensions  with 
the  cause  of  the  Roman  people.  Two  praetorian 
tribunes  and  a  commissary  of  provisions  undertook 
the  management  of  the  conspiracy ;  and  as  every 
order  of  men  was  actuated  by  the  same  spirit,  the 
immediate  event  was  neither  doubtful  nor  diflicult. 
The  praifect  of  the  city,  and  a  few  magistrates,  who 
maintained  their  fidelity  toSeverus,  were  massacred 
by  the  guards  ;  and  Maxentius,  invested  with  the 
imperial  ornaments,  was  acknowledged  by  the 
applauding  senate  and  people  as  the  protector  of 
the  Roman  freedom  and  dignity.  It  is  uncertain 
whether  Maximian  was  previously  acfjuainted  with 
Maximian  rcas.  *1'®  conspiracy  ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
suraes  the  purple,  standard  of  rebellion  was  erected  at 
Rome,  the  old  emperor  broke  from  the  retirement 
where  the  authority  of  Diocletian  had  condemned 
him  to  pass  a  life  of  melancholy  solitude,  and  con- 
cealed his  returning  ambition  under  the  disguise  of 
paternal  tenderness.  ■  At  the  request  of  his  sou  and 
of  the  senate,  he  condescended  to  re-assume  the 
purple.  His  ancient  dignity,  his  experience,  and 
his  fame  in  arms,  added  strength  as  well  as  reputa- 
tion to  the  party  of  Maxentius.'' 
Defeat  and  Joaih  According  to  the  advice,  or  rather 
ofSeverus.  the  ordcrs,  of  his  colleague,  the  em- 
peror Severus  immediately  hastened  to  Rome,  in 
the  full  confidence,  that,  by  his  unexpected  celerity, 
he  should  easily  suppress  the  tumult  of  an  unwar- 
like  populace,  commanded  by  a  licentious  youth. 
Rut  he  found  on  his  arrival  the  gates  of  the  city 
shut  against  him,  the  walls  filled  with  men  and 
arms,  an  experienced  general  at  the  head  of  the 
rebels,  and  his  own  troops  without  spirit  or  afl'ec- 
tion.  A  large  body  of  Moors  deserted  to  the  enemy, 
allured  by  the  promise  of  a  large  donative  ;  and,  if 
it  be  true  that  they  had  been  levied  by  Maximian 
in  his  African  war,  preferring  the  natural  feelings 
of  gratitude  to  the  artificial  ties  of  allegiance.  Anu- 
linus,  the  pra;torian  pra-fect,  declared  himself  in 
favour  of  Maxentius,  and  drew  after  him  the  most 
considerable  part  of  the  troops,  accustomed  to  obey 
his  commands.  Rome,  according  to  the  expression 
of  an  orator,  recalled  her  armies ;  and  the  unfor- 

y  The  sixth  PaiieRVric  rei>ieseiits  llie  comluct  of  Maximian  in  tlie 
most  favourable  light  ;  anil  the  amhiguous  expression  of  Aurclius 
Victor,  "  relraelante  diu,"  may  siiinily,  either  that  he  contrived,  or  that 
lie  oppostd,  the  couspirary.  See  Zosiraus,  I.  ii.  p.  7f..  ami  Laelantiu« 
de  M.  P.  c.  2G.  ' 


tunate  Severus,  destitute  of  force  and  of  counsel, 
retired,  or  rather  iled,  with  precipitation,  to  Ra- 
venna. Here  he  might  for  some  time  have  been 
safe.  The  fortifications  of  Ravenna  were  able  to 
resist  the  attempts,  and  the  morasses  that  sur- 
rounded the  town  were  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
approach,  of  the  Italian  army.  The  sea,  which 
Severus  commanded  with  a  powerful  fleet,  secured 
him  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  provisions,  and 
gave  a  free  entrance  to  the  legions,  which,  on  the 
return  of  spring,  would  advance  to  his  assistance 
from  Illyricum  and  the  east.  Maximian,  who  con- 
ducted the  siege  in  person,  was  soon  convinced  that 
he  might  waste  his  time  and  his  army  in  the  fruit- 
less enterprise,  and  that  he  had  nothing  to  hope 
either  from  force  or  famine.  With  an  art  more 
suitable  to  the  character  of  Diocletian  than  to  his 
own,  he  directed  his  attack,  not  so  much  against 
the  walls  of  Ravenna,  as  against  the  mind  of 
Severus.  The  treachery  which  he  had  experienced, 
disposed  that  unhappy  prince  to  distrust  the  most 
sincere  of  his  friends  and  adherents.  The  emissa- 
ries of  Maximian  easily  persuaded  his  credulity, 
that  a  conspiracy  was  formed  to  betray  the  town, 
and  prevailed  upon  his  fears  not  to  expose  himself 
to  the  discretion  of  an  irritated  conqueror,  but  to 
accept  the  faith  of  an  honourable  capitulation.  He 
was  at  first  received  with  humanity,  and  treated 
with  respect.  Maximian  conducted  the  captive 
emperor  to  Rome,  and  gave  him  the  most  solemn 
assurances  that  he  had  secured  his  life  by  the  re- 
signation of  the  purple.  But  Severus  could  obtain 
only  an  easy  death  and  an  imperial  funeral.  When 
the  sentence  was  signified  to  him,  the   .  ^ 

"  A.  D.  307.  Feb. 

manner  of  executing  it  was  left  to  his 
own  choice;  he  preferied  the  favourite  mode  of 
the  ancients,  that  of  opening  his  veins  ;  and  as 
soon  as  he  expired,  his  body  was  carried  to  the  se- 
pulchre which  had  been  constructed  for  the  family 
of  Gallienus.* 

Though  the  characters  of  Constan-  M.iximian  eives 
tine   and   Maxentius   had  very   little  '"»  daughter 

,,.     .  .   ,  ,         ,  ...  .         Fausla,  and  the 

aUinity  with  each  other,  their  situation  titieof  AuKusins, 
and  interest  were  the  same;  and  pru-  '''a."d.'m7""^' 
dence  seemed  to  require  that  they  March ai. 
should  unite  their  forces  against  the  common  enemy. 
Notwithstanding  the  superiority  of  his  age  and  dig- 
nity, the  indefatigable  Maximian  passed  the  Alps, 
and  courting  a  personal  interview  with  the  sove- 
reign of  Gaul,  carried  with  him  his  daughter  Fausta 
as  a  pledge  of  the  new  alliance.  The  marriage 
was  celebrated  at  Aries  with  every  circumstance  of 
magnificence ;  and  the  ancient  colleague  of  Dio- 
cletian, wlio  again  asserted  his  claim  to  tlie  western 
empire,  conferred  on  his  son-in-law  and  ally  the 
title  of  Augustus.  By  consenting  to  receive  that 
honour  from  Maximian,  Constantino  seemed  to 
embrace  the  cause  of  Rome  and  of  the  senate  ;  but 

7.  The  eirellmstances  of  this  war.  and  the  death  of  Severns,  are  very 
doiibtl"ullv  and  variously  told  in  our  ancient  l"ra^.ments,  (seeTillemoiit, 
Hist,  des  liinpereiirs,  toni.  iv.  part  i.  p.  535.)  1  have  endevivoiired  to 
extract  from  tlieiii  a  consistent  and  probable  narration. 
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his  professions  were  ambiguous  ;  and  his  assistance 
slow  and  inell'cctual.  He  eoiisidered  with  attention 
llic  approaching  contest  l)etwecn  the  masters  of 
Italy  and  the  emperor  of  tlic  cast,  and  was  prepared 
to  consult  his  own  safety  or  ambition  in  tlic  event 
of  the  war." 

Galcriu!  invades  The  importance  of  the  occasion 
liaiy.  called  for  the  presence  and  abilities  of 
Galerius.  At  the  head  of  a  powerful  army  collected 
from  Illyricuni  and  the  east,  lie  entered  Italy,  re- 
solved to  revenge  the  death  of  Severus,  and  to  chas- 
tise the  rebellious  Romans;  or,  as  he  expressed  his 
intentions,  in  the  furious  language  of  a  barbarian, 
to  extirpate  the  senate,  and  to  destroy  the  peojjlc  by 
the  sword.  But  the  skill  of  Maximian  had  con- 
certed a  prudent  system  of  defence.  The  invader 
found  every  place  hostile,  fortified,  and  inaccessi- 
ble ;  and  though  he  forced  his  way  as  far  as  Narni, 
within  sixty  miles  of  Rome,  his  dominion  in  Italy- 
was  confined  to  the  narrow  limits  of  his  camp. 
Sensible  of  the  increasing  dilliculties  of  his  enter- 
prise, the  haughty  Galerius  made  the  first  advances 
towards  a  reconciliation,  and  despatched  two  of  his 
most  considerable  officers  to  tempt  the  Roman 
princes  by  the  olTer  of  a  conference,  and  the  decla- 
ration of  his  paternal  regard  for  Maxentius,  who 
might  obtain  much  more  from  his  liberality  than  he 
could  hope  from  the  doubtful  chance  of  war.ti  The 
ofi'crs  of  Galerius  were  rejected  with  firmness,  his 
perfidious  friendsliip  refused  with  contempt,  and  it 
was  not  long  before  he  discovered,  that,  unless  he 
provided  for  his  safety  by  a  timely  retreat,  he  had 
some  reason  to  apprehend  the  fate  of  Severus.  The 
wealth,  which  the  Romans  defended  against  his 
rapacious  tyranny,  they  freely  contributed  for  bis 
destruction.  The  name  of  Maximian,  the  popular 
arts  of  his  son,  the  secret  distribution  of  large  sums, 
and  the  promise  of  still  more  liberal  rewards, 
checked  the  ardour,  and  corrupted  the  fidelity,  of 
the  Illyrian  legions ;  and  when  Galerius  at  length 
gave  the  signal  of  the  retreat,  it  was  with  some  dif- 
ficulty that  he  could  prevail  on  his  veterans  not  to 
desert  a  banner  which  had  so  often  conducted  them 
to  victory  and  honour.  A  contemporary  writer  as- 
signs two  other  causes  for  the  failure  of  the  expe- 
dition ;  but  they  are  both  of  such  a  nature,  that  a 
cautious  historian  will  scarcely  venture  to  adopt 
them.  We  are  told  that  Galerius,  who  had  formed 
a  very  imperfect  notion  of  the  greatness  of  Rome  by 
the  cities  of  the  cast,  witli  which  he  was  acquainted, 
found  his  forces  inadequate  to  the  siege  of  that  im- 
mense capital.  But  the  extent  of  a  city  serves  only 
to  render  it  more  accessible  to  the  enemy ;  Rome 
had  long  since  been  accustomed  to  submit  on  the 

A  The  sixth  paneeyric  was  pronounced  lo  celebrate  tlie  elevation  of 
Constantine  ;  lint  the  prnilent  orator  avoiils  the  mention  either  of  Ga- 
lerius or  of  Maxentius.  He  introduces  only  one  slight  allusion  to  the 
actual  troubles,  ami  lo  the  majesty  of  Rome. 

b  With  rep:ard  to  this  neK(tnation,see  the  fraffmentsof  an  anonymous 
historian,  {>nhlislied  by  Valesius  at  the  end  of  his  edition  of  Ammianiis 
Marcellinus.  p.  711.  These  fragments  have  furnished  us  with  several 
curious,  anil,  as  it  should  v-em,  authentic  anecdotes. 

c  Lactantins  de  M.  P.  c,  28.  The  f«»rmer  of  these  reasons  is  probably 
taken  from  Virgil's  shepherd  ;  '*  Illain  efjo  huic  nostrir  similcm  Melt, 
bo-e  putavi,"  fcic.     l^ctautius  delights  in  these  (loetical  allusions. 


His  retreat. 


approach  of  a  conqueror;  nor  could  the  temporary 
enthusiasm  of  the  people  have  long  contended 
against  the  discipline  and  valour  of  the  legions. 
We  are  likewise  informed,  that  the  legions  them- 
selves were  struck  with  horror  and  remorse,  and  that 
those  pious  sons  of  the  republic  refused  to  violate 
the  sanctity  of  their  venerable  parent.^  But  when 
we  recollect  with  how  much  ease,  in  the  more  an- 
cient civil  wars,  the  zeal  of  party,  and  the  habits 
of  military  obedience,  had  converted  the  native  citi- 
zens of  Rome  into  her  most  implacable  enemies,  we 
shall  be  inclined  to  distrust  this  extreme  delicacy 
of  strangers  and  barbarians,  who  had  never  beheld 
Italy,  till  they  entered  it  in  a  hostile  manner.  Had 
they  not  been  restrained  by  motives  of  a  more  in- 
terested nature,  they  would  probably  have  answered 
Galerius  in  the  words  of  Cicsar's  veterans :  "  If  our 
general  wishes  to  lead  us  to  the  banks  of  the  Tiber, 
we  arc  prepared  to  trace  out  his  camp.  Whatsoever 
walls  he  has  determined  to  level  with  the  ground, 
our  hands  are  ready  to  work  the  engines ;  nor  shall 
we  hesitate,  should  the  name  of  the  devoted  city  be 
Rome  itself."  These  are  indeed  the  expressions  of 
a  poet ;  but  of  a  poet  who  has  been  distinguished, 
and  even  censured,  for  his  strict  adherence  to  the 
truth  of  history .<! 

The  legions  of  Galerius  exhibit  a 
very  melancholy  proof  of  their  dispo- 
sition, by  the  ravages  which  they  committed  in  their 
retreat.  They  murdered,  they  ravaged,  they  plun- 
dered, they  drove  away  the  fiocks  and  herds  of  tho 
Italians;  they  burnt  the  villages  through  which 
they  passed,  and  they  endeavoured  to  destroy  the 
country  which  it  had  not  been  in  their  power  to 
subdue.  During  the  whole  march,  Maxentius  hung 
on  their  rear,  but  he  very  prudently  declined  a 
general  engagement  w  ith  those  brave  and  desperate 
veterans.  His  father  had  undertaken  a  second 
journey  into  Gaul,  with  the  hope  of  persuading 
Constantine,  who  had  assembled  an  army  on  the 
frontier,  to  join  the  pursuit,  and  to  complete  the 
victory.  But  the  actions  of  Constantine  were  guided 
by  reason,  and  not  by  resentment.  He  persisted  in 
the  wise  resolutionof  maintaining  a  balance  of  power 
in  the  divided  empire,  and  he  no  longer  hated  Ga- 
lerius, when  that  aspiring  prince  had  ceased  to  be 
an  object  of  terror.'^ 

The  mind  of  Galerius  was  the  most  eij„j,jo„  ^f  lj. 
susceptible  of  the  sterner  passions,  but  <^'"i"'  to  the  rank 

'  .     *  of  Anfi-nstus, 

it  was  not,  however,  incapable  of  a      a.  d.  397. 
sincere  and  lasting  friendship.     Lici-  "'' 

nius,  whose  manners  as  well  as  character  were  not 
unlike  his  own,  seems  to  have  engaged  both  his 
alfection  and  esteem.     Their  intimacy  had   com- 

f.     Castra  super  Tusci  si  ponereTybridisundaS;    fjubeaa) 
llesjieriosaudax  veniani  metalor  in  .agros. 
Tu  <]Uoscum<(ue  voles  i[i  planum  olTetidere  rauros, 
His  aries  actus  disperget  saxa  lacertis; 
Ilta  licet  penitustolli  quamjusscris  urbem 
Roma  sit.  Lucan.  Phartal.  i.  331. 

r  I.ielantius  de  M.  V.  e.  27.  Zosinl.  1.  ii.  p.  S2.  The  latter  insinu. 
alM,  tliat  Constantine,  in  his  interview  with  Maximian,  had  promised  to 
decljie  war  against  Ualerius. 
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menced  in  the    happier  period   perhaps  of  their 
youth  and  obscurity.    It  had  been  cemented  by  the 
freedom  and  dangers  of  a  military  life;  they  had 
advanced  almost  by  equal  steps  through  the  suc- 
cessive honours  of  the  service  ;   and  as  soon  as  Ga- 
Icrius  was  invested  with  the  imperial  dignity,  he 
seems  to  have  conceived  the  design  of  raising  his 
companion  to  the  same  rank  with  himself.     During 
the  short  period  of  his  prosperity,  he  considered  the 
rank  of  Cwsar  as  unworthy  of  the  age  and  merit  of 
Licinius,  and  rather  chose  to  reserve  for  him  the 
place  of  Constantius,  and  the  empire  of  the  west. 
While  the  emperor  was  employed  in  the  Italian 
war,  he  intrusted  his  friend  with  the  defence  of  the 
Danube  ;   and  immediately  after  his  return  from 
that  unfortunate  expedition,  he  invested  Licinius 
with  the  vacant  purple  of  Severus,  resigning  to  his 
immediate  command  the  provinces  of  Illyricum.' 
The   news  of  his   promotion   was  no 
sooner   carried    into    the    east,   than 
Maximin,  who  governed,  or  rather  oppressed,  the 
countries  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  betrayed  his  envy  and 
discontent,  disdained  the  inferior  name  of  Cajsar, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  prayers  as  well  as  argu- 
ments of  Galerius,   exacted,   almost  by  violence, 
the  equal  title  of  Augustus.^     For  the  first,  and  in- 
deed for  the  last  time,  the  Roman  world  was  ad- 
Six  emperors,   ministered  by   six  emperors.     In  the 
A.  D.  308.      ^est     Constantino     and     Maxentius 
affected  to  reverence  their  father  Maximian.     In 
the   east,  Licinius  and   Maximin   honoured  with 
more  real  consideration  their  benefactor  Galerius. 
The  opposition  of  interest,  and  the  memory  of  a 
recent  war,  divided  the  empire  into  two  great  hos- 
tile powers :    but  their  mutual  fears  produced  an 
apparent  tranquillity,  and  even  a  feigned   recon- 
ciliation,  till  the  death  of  the  elder  princes,   of 
Maximian,  and  more  particularly  of  Galerius,  gave 
a  new  direction  to  the  views  and  passions  of  their 
surviving  associates. 
Misfortunes  of     When    Maximian    had   reluctantly 
Maximian.     abdicated  the  empire,  the  venal  ora- 
tors of  the  times  applauded  his  philosophic  modera- 
tion.   When  his  ambition  excited,  or  at  least  en- 
couraged, a  civil  war,  they  returned  thanks  to  his 
generous  patriotism,  and  gently  censured  that  love 
of  ease  and  retirement  which  had  withdrawn  him 
from  the  public  service.''     But  it  was  impossible 
that  minds  like  those  of  Maximian  and  his  son 
could  long  possess  in  harmony  an  undivided  power. 
Maxentius  considered  himself  as  the  legal  sovereign 
of  Italy,  elected  by  the  Roman  senate  and  people  ; 
nor  would  he  endure  the  control  of  the  father,  who 

f  M.  deTillemont  (Hist. desEmpcrenrs.  torn.  iv.  part.  i.  p,  559.)lias 
proved,  tliat  l.ieinius,  without  passin-;  through  the  intermediate  nnk 
of  Ca-sar,  was  declared  Auj;nstus,  ttic  1 1th  of  November,  A.  D.  307. 
alter  tlie  return  of  Galerius  from  Italy. 

g  Lactantius  de  M.  P.  c.  32.  AVhen  Galerius  declared  l.ieinius  Au- 
ftusttis  Willi  himself,  he  tried  to  satisfy  his  younger  as.soeiates,  bv  iu- 
ventiuj;  for  Cotistanline  and  ^f(lxilnitl  (not  'Afnj:enlius,  seeBaUire,  p. 
81.)  the  new  title  of  sons  of  the  .\UL;usti.  Ihit  wiieu  Maximin  ae. 
quainted  liim  that  hehad  been  s;ilutt:d  .Vti^uslus  bv  the  army,  Galerius 
was  obliged  to  acknowledge  him,  as  well  as  Constautilie,  as  equal 
associates  in  the  imperial  dignitv. 

h  See  Paucgyr.  Vet.  vi.  9.     Audi  doloris  nostri  liberam  vocem,  &c. 
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arrogantly  declared,  that  by  liis  name  and  abilities 
the  rash  youth  had  been  established  on  the  throne. 
The.  cause  was  solemnly  pleaded  before  the  praeto- 
rian guards,  and  those  troops,  who  dreaded  the 
severity  of  the  old  emperor,  espoused  the  party  of 
Maxentius.'  The  life  and  freedom  of  Maximian 
were  however  respected,  and  he  retired  from  Italy 
into  lllyrieum,  affecting  to  lament  his  past  conduct, 
and  secretly  contriving  new  mischiefs.  But  Ga- 
lerius, who  was  well  acquainted  with  his  character, 
soon  obliged  him  to  leave  his  dominions,  and  the 
last  refuge  of  the  disappointed  Maximian  was  the 
court  of  his  son-in-law  Constantine.''  He  was  re- 
ceived svith  respect  by  that  artful  prince,  and  with 
the  appearance  of  lilial  tenderness  by  the  empress 
Fausta.  That  he  might  remove  every  suspicion,  he 
resigned  the  imperial  purple  a  second  time,'  pro- 
fessing himself  at  length  convinced  of  the  vanity  of 
greatness  and  ambition.  Had  he  persevered  in  this 
resolution,  he  might  have  ended  his  life  with  less 
dignity,  indeed,  than  in  his  first  retirement,  yet, 
however,  with  comfort  and  reputation.  But  the 
near  prospect  of  a  throne  brought  back  to  his  re- 
membrance the  state  from  whence  he  was  fallen, 
and  he  resolved,  by  a  desperate  effort,  either  to 
reign  or  to  perish.  An  incursion  of  the  Franks  had 
summoned  Constantiue,  with  a  part  of  his  army,  to 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine ;  the  remainder  of  tiic  troops 
were  stationed  in  the  southern  provinces  of  Gaul, 
which  lay  exposed  to  the  enterprises  of  the  Italian 
emperor,  and  a  considerable  treasure  was  deposited 
in  the  city  of  Aries.  Maximian  either  craftily  in- 
vented, or  hastily  credited,  a  vain  report  of  the 
death  of  Constantiue.  Without  hesitation  he 
ascended  the  throne,  seized  the  treasure,  and  scat- 
tering it  with  his  accustomed  profusion  among  the 
soldiers,  endeavoured  to  awake  in  their  minds  the 
memory  of  his  ancient  dignity  and  exploits.  Be- 
fore he  could  establish  his  authority,  or  finish  the 
negociation  which  he  appears  to  have  entered  into 
with  his  son  Maxentius,  the  celerity  of  Constantine 
defeated  all  his  hopes.  On  the  first  news  of  his 
perfidy  and  ingratitude,  that  prince  returned  by 
rapid  marches  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Saone,  embark- 
ed on  the  last-mentioned  river  at  Chalons,  and  at 
Lyons  trusting  himself  to  the  rapidity  of  the  Rhone, 
arrived  at  the  gates  of  Aries,  with  a  military  force 
which  it  was  impossible  for  Ma.ximian  to  resist, 
and  which  scarcely  permitted  him  to  take  refuge  in 
the  neighbouring  city  of  Marseilles.  The  narrow 
neck  of  land  which  joined  that  place  to  the  conti- 
nent was  fortified  against  the  besiegers,  whilst  the 
sea  was  open,  either  for  the  escape  of  Maximian,  or 

The  whole  jiassacc  is  imagined  with  arlful  flattery,  and  expressed  with 
an  easy  flow  of  eloquence. 

i  Lactaiitius  de  M.  P.  c.  38.  Ztisim.  1.  ii.  p.  82.  A  report  was 
.spread,  that  Maxentius  was  the  sou  of  some  obscure  Syrian,  and  liad 
been  substituted  by  the  wife  of  Maximian  as  her  own  child.  See  Aure- 
lius  Victor,  .Anonym.  Valesian.  and  Pauegyr.  Vet.  ix.  3,  4. 

k  Ab  itrbe  piilsum,  ab  Italia  fugatum,  ab  lllyrico  repudiatiim,  tuis 
provinciis,  tuis  eopiis,  tuo  [lalatiu  recepisti.  *  ICuiucu.  in  Paue-^yr. 
Vet.  vii.  M. 

1  l.actantius  de  IVI.  P.  c.  29.  Vet  after  the  resignation  of  tlie  purple, 
Constantine  still  continued  to  Maximian  the  |>omp  and  honours  of  the 
imjierial  dignity;  and,  ou  all  public  occasions,  gave  tile  righ'.-hand 
place  to  his  iiiUier-in.  law.    Panegyr.  \et.  vii  15. 
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for  tlic  succours  of  Maxcntius,  if  tbc  latter  should 
cboose  lo  disguise  his  iiivasiou  of  Gaul,  under  lljc 
lionouralilc  prctciice  of  ilcfiiidiiii;  a  distressed,  or, 
as  he  uiifiht  allejje,  an  injured  father.  Apprehen- 
sive of  the  fatal  eonsc<iucnees  of  delay,  Constanline 
Rave  orders  for  an  immediate  assault ;  but  tlie 
scaling-ladders  were  found  loo  short  for  the  height 
of  the  walls,  and  Marseilles  might  have  sustained 
as  long  a  siege  as  it  formerly  did  against  the  arms 
of  Ciesar,  if  tlie  garrison,  conscious  either  of  their 
fault  or  of  their  danger,  had  not  purchased  their 
pardon  by  delivering  up  the  city  and  person  of 
..     ,    ,       Maximian.     A  secret  but  irrevocable 

His  death, 

A.  D.  310.  sentence  of  death  was  pronounced 
taiiy.  against  tije  usurper,  he  obtained  only 
the  same  favour  which  he  had  indulged  to  Severus, 
and  it  was  published  to  the  world,  that,  oppressed 
by  the  remorse  of  his  repeated  crimes,  he  strangled 
himself  with  his  own  hands.  After  he  had  lost  tlie 
assistance,  and  disdained  llic  moderate  counsels,  of 
Diocletian,  the  second  period  of  his  active  life  was 
a  series  of  public  calamities  and  personal  mortifica- 
tions, which  were  terminated,  in  about  three  years, 
by  an  ignominious  death.  He  deserved  his  fate  ; 
but  we  sliould  find  more  reason  to  applaud  the  hu- 
manity of  Constanline,  if  he  had  spared  an  old  man, 
tlic  benefactor  of  his  father,  and  the  father  of  his 
wife.  During  tlie  whole  of  this  melancholy  trans- 
action, it  appears  that  Fausta  sacrificed  the  senti- 
ments of  nature  to  her  conjugal  duties.'" 

Death  of  The   last    years   of    Galerius   were 

a"'i)"31I  '^■''^  shameful  and  unfortunate  ;  and 
May.  though  he  had  filled  «ith  more  glory 
the  subordinate  station  of  Cicsar  than  the  superior 
rank  of  Augustus,  he  preserved,  till  the  moment  of 
his  death,  the  first  place  among  the  princes  of  the 
Roman  world.  He  survived  his  retreat  from  Italy 
about  four  years,  and  wisely  relinciuishing  his  views 
of  universal  empire,  he  devoted  the  remainder  of  his 
life  to  the  enjoyment  of  pleasure,  and  to  the  execu- 
tion of  some  works  of  public  utility,  among  which 
we  may  distinguisli  the  discharging  into  the  Danube 
the  superfluous  waters  of  the  lake  PeLso,  and  flic 
cutting  down  tlic  immense  forests  that  encompassed 
it ;  an  operation  worthy  of  a  monarch,  since  it  gave 
an  extensive  country  to  the  agriculture  of  his  Pan- 
nonian  subjects."  His  death  was  occasioned  by  a 
very  painful  and  lingering  disorder.  His  body, 
swelled  by  an  intemperate  course  of  life  to  an  un- 
wieldy corpulence,  was  covered  with  ulcers,  and 
devoured  by  innumerable  swarms  of  those  insects 
who  have  given  their  name  to  a  most  loathsome 


m  Zosiro.  1.  ii.  p.  82.  F.ntneniils  in  I'aiirfjyr.  Vet.  vii.  IC— 21.  The 
latter  of  these  has  tiiidotlhtedly  represented  the  whole  aifair  in  the  mo.st 
favourable  liirht  for  his !4overiM;;n.  ^'ideveii  from  tliijt  partial  narrative 
we  may  concluile.  that  the  rejieated  eleraency  of  Cinstanline,  and  tlie 
reiterated  trcawms  of  Maximian,  as  they  are  deswrihed  by  Lactantins, 
(dcM.  P.  c.  2!).  ,10.)  and  copied  by  the  nioderus,  arc  destitute  of  any 
historical  foutidatiHO. 

.1  Anrelius  Vietnr,  r.  40.  Dot  that  lake  was  situated  on  the  Upper 
Pannoiiia,  near  the  bnrders  of  Noricum  ;  and  the  provinreof  \'aleria  (a 
name  wliieh  the  wife  of  (Jalerius  Kave  to  the  drained  eountrv)  un- 
Houbledly  lay  between  tlic  Dravc  and  the  Danube.  (Sextos  Kn'fiis.  r. 
9.)  1  ^llonld  Uiercforc  suspect  that  Victor  has  confounded  the  lake 
IVlso  with  the  Voloeean  marshes,  or,  as  they  are  now  called,  llie  lake 
Sdbatun.     It  is  placed  in  llic  heart  of  Valeria,  and  its  prewnt  extent  is 


disease;"  but  as  Galerius  had  offended  a  very  zeal- 
ous and  powerful  parly  among  his  subjects,  his 
suHeriiigs,  instead  of  exciting  their  compassion, 
have  been  celebrated  as  the  visible  elfccts  of  divine 
justiec.i'  He  had  no  sooner  expired  in  his  palace 
of  Nicomedia,  than  the  two  emperors  who  were  in- 
debted for  their  purple  to  his  favour,  His  dominion 
began  to  collect  their  forces,  with  the  M'""im!'u'r,rd" 
intention  cither  of  disputing  or  of  Licinius. 
dividing,  the  dominions  which  he  had  left  without 
a  master.  They  were  persuaded,  however,  to  desist 
from  the  former  design,  and  to  agree  in  the  latter. 
The  provinces  of  Asia  fell  to  the  share  of  Maximin, 
and  those  of  Europe  augmented  the  portion  of  Lici- 
nius.  The  Hellespont  and  the  Thraeian  iiosphorus 
formed  their  mutual  boundary,  and  the  banks  of 
those  narrow  seas,  which  flowed  in  the  midst  of  the 
Koman  world,  were  covered  «ith  soldiers,  with 
arms,  and  with  fortifications.  Tlie  deaths  of  Max- 
imian and  of  Galerius  reduced  the  number  of  em- 
perors to  four.  The  sense  of  their  true  interest  soon 
connected  Licinius  and  Constanline ;  a  secret 
alliance  was  concluded  between  Maximin  and 
Maxcntius,  and  their  unhappy  subjects  expected, 
with  terror,  the  bloody  consequences  of  their  inevit- 
able dissensions,  which  were  no  longer  restrained 
by  the  fear  or  the  respect  which  they  had  entertained 
for  Galerius. 1 

Among  so  many  crimes  and  misfor-  Administration 
tunes,  occasioned  by  the  passions  of  °„^  Gauf.'''"''"" 
the  Roman  princes,  there  is  some  *•  D.  306— 312. 
pleasure  in  discovering  a  single  action  which  may 
be  ascribed  to  their  virtue.  In  the  sixth  year  of  his 
reign,  Conslantine  visited  the  city  of  Autun,  and 
generously  remitted  the  arrears  of  tribute,  reducing 
at  the  same  time  the  proportion  of  tlieir  assessment 
from  twenty-five  to  eighteen  thousand  heads,  sub- 
ject to  the  real  and  personal  capitation.'  Yet  even 
this  indulgence  affords  the  most  unquestionable 
proof  of  the  public  misery.  This  tax  was  so  ex- 
tremely oppressive,  either  in  itself  or  in  the  mode 
of  collecting  it,  that  whilst  the  revenue  was  increased 
by  extortion,  it  was  diminished  by  despair :  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  territory  of  Autun  was  left 
uncultivated  ;  and  great  numbers  of  the  provincials 
rather  chose  to  live  as  exiles  and  outlaws,  than  to 
support  the  weight  of  civil  society.  It  is  but  too 
probable,  that  the  bountiful  emperor  relieved,  by  a 
partial  act  of  liberality,  one  among  the  many  evils 
which  he  had  caused  by  his  general  maxims  of  ad- 
ministration. But  even  those  maxims  were  less  the 
ell'ect  of  choice  than  of  necessity.    And  if  we  except 


Tint  less  than  12  Hungarian  miles  (about  70  English)  in  length,  and  two 
in  breadth.     See  Severini  Paunonia,  I.  i.  e.  9. 

o  LaclantiuH  (de  I\I.  P.  c.  ,T3.)  and  Eusebnis  (I.  viii.  c.  Ifi.)  describe 
the  symptoms  and  piogress  of  his  disorder  with  singular  accuracy  and 
apparent  pleasure. 

p  If  any  (like  the  late  Dr.  Jorlin,  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory, vol.  ii.  p.  307— .356.)  still  delight  in  recording  tlie  wonderful 
ilra'tlis  of  the  persecutors,  1  would  recommend  to  their  perusal  an  ad- 
mirable pas-sage  of  Grotiu.s,  (liist.  I.  vii.  p.  332  )  cooccrning  the  kist  ill- 
ness of  Philip  II.  of  Spain. 

q  See  Eusebiiis,  I.  ix.  6,  10.  Lactantins  de  IW.  P.  e.  36.  Zosimus  is 
less  exact,  and  evidently  confounds  Maximian  with  ntaximin. 

r  See  the  eighth  l*ane;;yr.  in  wliieli  Ijimenius  displays,  in  the  pre. 
sencc  of  Constanline,  the  uii.sery  and  the  gratitude  of  tlic  city  of  Autun. 
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the  death  of  Maximian,  the  reign  of  Constantine  in 
Caul  seems  to  have  been  the  most  innocent  and  even 
virtuous  period  of  his  life.  The  provinces  were 
protected  by  his  presence  from  the  inroads  of  the 
barbarians,  who  either  dreaded  or  experienced  his 
active  valour.  After  a  signal  victory  over  the 
Franks  and  Alemanni,  several  of  their  princes  were 
exposed  by  his  order  to  the  wild  beasts  in  the 
amphitheatre  of  Treves,  and  the  people  seem  to  have 
enjoyed  the  spectacle,  without  discovering,  in  such 
a  treatment  of  royal  captives,  any  thing  that  was 
repugnant  to  the  laws  of  nations  or  of  humanity.' 
Tyranny  of  Max.  The  virtues  of  Coustantine  were  ren- 
eutius  in  iiaiy   (jgrgd  more  illustrious  by  the  vices  of 

and  .\rru-a,  "^ 

A.  D.  306-312.  Maxentius.  Whilst  the  Gallic  pro- 
vinces enjoyed  as  much  happiness  as  the  condition 
of  the  times  was  capable  of  receiving,  Italy  and 
Africa  groaned  under  the  dominion  of  a  tyrant,  as 
contemptible  as  he  was  odious.  The  zeal  of  flat- 
tery and  faction  has  indeed  too  frequently  sacrificed 
the  reputation  of  the  vanquished  to  the  glory  of 
their  successful  rivals  ;  but  even  those  writers  who 
have  revealed,  with  the  most  freedom  and  pleasure, 
the  faults  of  Constantine,  unanimously  confess, 
that  Maxentius  was  cruel,  rapacious,  and  profli- 
gate.' He  had  the  good  fortune  to  suppress  a 
slight  rebellion  in  Africa.  The  governor  and  a  few 
adherents  had  been  guilt)'  ;  the  province  sufiered 
for  their  crime.  The  flourishing  cities  of  Cirtha 
and  Carthage,  and  the  whole  extent  of  that  fertile 
country,  were  wasted  by  Cre  and  sword.  The 
abu.se  of  victory  was  followed  by  the  abuse  of  law 
and  justice.  A  formidable  army  of  sycophants  and 
delators  invaded  Africa  ;  the  rich  and  the  noble 
were  easily  convicted  of  a  connexion  with  the 
rebels  ;  and  those  among  them  who  experienced  the 
emperor's  clemency,  were  only  punished  by  the 
confiscation  of  their  estates."  So  signal  a  victory 
was  celebrated  by  a  magnificent  triumph,  and 
Maxentius  exposed  to  the  eyes  of  the  people  the 
spoils  and  captives  of  a  Roman  province.  The 
state  of  the  capital  was  no  less  deserving  of  com- 
passion than  that  of  Africa.  The  wealth  of  Rome 
supplied  an  inexhaustible  fund  for  his  vain  and 
prodigal  expenses,  and  the  ministers  of  his  revenue 
were  skilled  in  the  arts  of  rapine.  It  was  under 
his  reign  that  the  method  of  exacting  a  free  gift 
from  the  senators  was  first  invented;  and  as  the 
sum  was  insensibly  increased,  the  pretences  of 
levying  it,  a  victory,  a  birth,  a  marriage,  or  an  im- 
perial consulship,  were  proportionably  nuiltiplicd.^ 
Maxentius  had  imbibed  the  same  implacable  aver- 
sion to  the  senate  w  hich  had  characterized  most  of 

•  Eutropius,  X.  3.  Panejryr.  Veler.  vii.  10— T2.  A  great  niimher 
of  Hio  Frtiiih  youth  were  likewise  exposed  to  the  same  cruel  and  i:;- 
nomininiis  dealli.  ^ 

t  Jnhan  exehides  IMaxentins  from  the  hanquet  of  the  Caesars  with 
akhorrenee  and  contempt ;  and  Zusimus  (I.  ii.  p.  85.)  accuses  him  of 
every  kind  of  rruelty  and  prolli;;acy. 

u  Zosimii^,  I,  ii.  p.  83—83.    Aurelius  Victor. 

«  The  passni;e  of  Aurelius  Victor  sliould  l>e  read  in  the  following 
manner:  l^rinuis  instituto  pe&.iinlo,  ffturieri/ni  specie,  iiatrcs  orntorej. 
que  peruniani  conferre  prodiuenti  sibi  coi;eret. 

J-I'anecjr.  Vet.  ix.  3.  liuseb.  Hist.  Eoeles.  viii.  IJ.  et  in  Vit. 
Constant,  i.  ,l:i,  34.  Rulinus,  c.  17.  The  virtuous  matron,  who  slabbed 
herself  to  escape  the  violence  of  Maxentius,  was  a  christian,  wife  to 


the  former  tyrants  of  Rome  :  nor  was  it  possible  for 
his  ungrateful  temper  to  forgive  the  generous 
fidelity  which  had  raised  him  to  the  throne,  and 
supported  him  against  all  his  enemies.  The  lives 
of  the  senators  were  exposed  to  his  jealous  suspi- 
cions, the  dishonour  of  their  wives  and  daughters 
heightened  the  gratification  of  his  sensual  passions.^ 
It  may  be  presumed,  that  an  imperial  lover  was 
seldom  reduced  to  sigh  in  vain  ;  but  whenever  per- 
suasion proved  inefiectual,  he  had  recourse  to  vio- 
lence ;  and  there  remains  one  memorable  example 
of  a  noble  matron,  who  preserved  her  chastity  by 
a  voluntary  death.  The  soldiers  were  the  only 
order  of  men  whom  he  appeared  to  respect,  or 
studied  to  please.  He  filled  Rome  and  Italy  with 
armed  troops,  connived  at  their  tumults,  sufl'ered 
them  with  impunity  to  plunder,  and  even  to  mas- 
sacre, the  defenceless  people  ;'  and  indulging  them 
in  the  same  licentiousness  which  their  emperor  en- 
joyed, Maxentius  often  bestowed  on  his  military 
favourites  the  splendid  villa,  or  the  beautiful  wife, 
of  a  senator.  A  prince  of  such  a  character,  alike 
incapable  of  governing  either  in  peace  or  in  war, 
might  purchase  the  support,  but  he  conld  never 
obtain  the  esteem,  of  the  army.  Yet  his  pride  was 
equal  to  his  other  vices.  Whilst  he  passed  his  in- 
dolent life,  either  within  the  walls  of  his  palace,  or 
in  the  neighbouring  gardens  of  Sallust,  he  was  re- 
peatedly heard  to  declare,  that  he  alone  was  empe- 
ror, and  that  the  other  princes  were  no  more  than 
his  lieutenants,  on  whom  he  had  devolved  the 
defence  of  the  frontier  provinces,  that  he  might 
enjoy  without  interruption  the  elegant  luxury  of  the 
capital.  Rome,  which  had  so  long  regretted  the 
absence,  lamented,  during  the  six  years  of  his 
reign,  the  presence  of  her  sovereign.* 
Though  Constantino  might  view  the  civil  war  between 

1        .     ^.m.T  ..  ..I       1  I  Constantine    and 

conductot  Maxentius  With  abhorrence,  Maxentius, 
and  the  situation  of  the  Romans  with  ^-  ^-  3'2- 
compassion,  we  have  no  reason  to  presume  that  he 
would  have  taken  up  arms  to  punish  the  one,  or  to 
relieve  the  other.  But  the  tyrant  of  Italy  rashly 
ventured  to  provoke  a  formidable  enemy,  whose 
ambition  had  been  hitherto  restrained  by  consider- 
ations of  prudence,  rather  than  by  principles  of 
justice.!'  After  the  death  of  Maximian,  his  titles, 
according  to  the  established  custom,  had  been 
erased,  and  his  statues  thrown  down  with  ignominy. 
His  son,  who  had  persecuted  and  deserted  him 
when  alive,  all'eeted  to  display  the  most  pious 
regard  to  his  memory,  and  gave  orders  that  a 
similar  treatment  .should  be  immediately  inflicted 
on  all   the  statues  that  had  been  erected  in  Italy 

the  priefect  of  the  city,  and  her  name  was  Sophronia.  It  still  remains 
a  rpiestion  among  the  caenists,  Whether,  on  such  occasions,  suicide  is 
juslitialde  ! 

s!  PrajtorianiseaNiem  vul;;i  quondam  annneret,  is  the  vaj:«e  expression 
of  Aurelius  Victor.  Sec  more  particular,  thou;;h  somewhat  dilferent.  ac. 
counts  of  a  tumult  and  massacre  which  hap)iened  at  Rome,  in  Euse. 
hius.  (1.  viii.  c.  14.)  and  in  Zusiruus.  (1.  ii.  p.  8-1.) 

a  See  in  the  rane,:.'yrics,  (ix.  1-1.)  a  lively  de..^eription  of  the  indo- 
lence and  vain  pride  of  Maxentius.  In  another  place,  the  onilor  ol>- 
serves,  that  the  riches  which  Home  had  accumulated  in  a  period  of  Iddit 
years,  were  lavished  by  the  tyrant  on  his  mercenary  Ivantls;  redemptis 
.'id  civile  latrociniun>  manibus  in;^sserat. 

t<  After  the  victory  of  Constantine,  it  was  univers.illy  allowed,  th-it 
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:iiul  .\frifa  to  the  honour  of  Con.stantinc.  That 
wise  prince,  wlio  sincerely  wished  to  decline  a  war, 
with  the  dillienlty  and  importance  of  which  he  was 
sufiieiently  ac(|uainted,  at  lirst  dissendjled  the  in- 
sult, and  sought  for  redress  by  the  milder  expedients 
of  negociation,  till  he  was  convinced  that  tlic  hostile 
and  ambitious  designs  of  the  Italian  emperor  made 
it  necessary  for  him  to  arm  in  his  own  defence. 
Maxcntius,  who  openly  avowed  his  pretensions  to 
the  whole  monarchy  of  the  west,  had  already  pre- 
pared a  very  considerable  force  to  invade  the  Gallic 
provinces  on  the  side  of  Rluctia ;  and  though  he 
could  not  expect  any  assistance  from  Lieinius,  ho 
was  flattered  with  the  hope  that  the  legions  of  Illy- 
ricum,  allured  by  his  presents  and  promises,  would 
desert  the  standard  of  that  prince,  and  unanimously 
declare  themselves  his  soldiers  and  subjects.'  Con- 
stantine  no  longer  hesitated.  He  had  deliberated 
with  caution,  he  acted  with  vigour.  He  gave  a 
private  audience  to  the  ambassadors,  who,  in  the 
name  of  the  senate  and  people,  conjured  him  to 
deliver  Rome  from  a  detested  tyrant ;  and,  without 
regarding  the  timid  remonstrances  of  his  council, 
he  resolved  to  prevent  the  enemy,  and  to  carry  the 
w  ar  into  the  heart  of  Italy.* 

The  enterprise  was  as  full  of  danger 
as  of  glory  ;  and  the  unsuccessful 
event  of  two  former  invasions  was  sudicicnt  to  in- 
spire the  most  serious  apprehensions.  The  veteran 
troops  who  revered  the  name  of  Maxiniian,  had  em- 
braced in  both  those  wars  the  party  of  his  son,  and 
were  now  restrained  by  a  sense  of  honour,  as  well 
as  of  interest,  from  entertaining  an  idea  of  a  second 
desertion.  Maxentius,  who  considered  the  praeto- 
rian guards  as  the  firmest  defence  of  his  throne, 
had  increased  them  to  their  ancient  establishment ; 
and  they  composed,  including  the  rest  of  the 
Italians  who  were  enlisted  into  his  service,  a 
formidable  body  of  fourscore  thousand  men.  Forty 
thousand  Moors  and  Carthaginians  had  been  raised 
since  the  reduction  of  Africa.  Even  Sicily  fur- 
nished its  proportion  of  troops  ;  and  the  armies  of 
Maxcntius  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  seventy 
thousand  foot,  and  eighteen  thousand  horse.  The 
wealth  of  Italy  supplied  the  expenses  of  the  war ; 
and  the  adjacent  provinces  were  exhausted,  to  form 
immense  magazines  of  corn  and  every  other  kind 
(if  pro\isions. 

The  whole  force  of  Constantino  consisted  of 
ninety  thousand  foot  and  eight  thousand  hor.se  ;" 

the  motive  of  delivering  the  republic  from  a  detested  tyrant,  wnutrl.at 
any  time,  have  justi5ed  his  cxj)cdition  into  Italy.  Euscb.  in  Vit.  Con. 
sLiiilin.  I.  i-  c.  2G.     Pitiif-syr.  Vet.  ix.  2. 

c  Zosimiis,  I,  ii.  p.  HI,  85.     Nazarius  in  Pane^T,  x.  7—13. 

d  See  Panc^yr.  Vet.  ix.  2.  Omnibus  fere  tnis  comitibus  et  duci- 
bus  non  solum  tacitemussantibus,  -scd  etiam  aperte  timeutibus  ;  contra 
coiisilia  homiiuim,  contra  lutrusnicum  moniui,  i|)se  per  tenict  lilx-Tandu; 
nrljis  tcmpiiH  vcnisse  s<;ntircs.  The  eml);iH«y  of  tlie  Unmans  is  niL-ii. 
tinned  only  by  Zonarus,  (I.  xiii.)  and  bv Ct-dren'is,  (in  Compend,  »!•.[. 
p.  27».}:  but  those  modern  Greeks  hudttie  opportunity  of  eonsulliug 
many  writers  which  have  since  been  lost,  amon;r  wliich  we  may  recisoii 
the  life  of  f'oostjntine  by  Praxnoras.  Pliotius  (p.  6,1.)  has  made  a 
short  extract  from  that  historical  work. 

c  Zosimus  (1.  ii.  p.  86.)  has  (;ivcn  us  this  curious  account  of  the  forces 
on  both  sides.  He  makes  no  mention  of  any  naval  armaments,  tbousli 
we  are  assured  (Paneifyr,  Vet.  ix.  24  )  that  the  war  was  carried  on  by 
sea  as  well  as  by  land  ;  and  that  the  lleet  of  Constantine  took  possession 
of  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  the  ports  of  Italy. 


and  as  the  defence  of  the  Rhine  required  an  extra- 
ordinary attention  during  the  absence  of  the  empe- 
ror, it  was  not  in  his  jiower  to  employ  above  half 
his  troops  in  the  Italian  expedition,  unless  he  sacri- 
ficed the  public  safety  to  his  private  quarrel, f  At 
the  head  of  about  forty  thousand  soldiers,  he 
marched  to  eneountcr  an  enemy  whose  numbers 
were  at  least  four  times  superior  to  his  own.  But 
the  amiiis  of  Rome,  placed  at  a  secure  distance 
from  danger,  were  enervated  by  indulgence  and 
luxury.  Habituated  to  the  baths  and  theatres  of 
Rome,  they  took  the  held  with  reluctance,  and  were 
chiefly  composed  of  veterans  who  had  almost  for- 
gotten, or  of  new  levies  who  had  never  acquired, 
the  use  of  arras,  and  tlie  practice  of  war.  The 
hardy  legions  of  Gaul  had  long  defended  the 
frontiers  of  the  empire  against  the  barbarians  of 
the  north  ;  and  in  the  performance  of  that  labori- 
ous service,  their  valour  was  exercised,  and  their 
discipline  confirmed.  There  appeared  the  same 
difference  between  the  leaders  as  between  the  annies. 
Caprice  or  flattery  had  tempted  Ma.xentius  with 
the  hopes  of  conquest ;  but  these  aspiring  hopes 
soon  gave  way  to  the  habits  of  pleasure  and  the 
consciousness  of  his  inexperience.  The  intrepid 
mind  <if  Constantine  had  been  trained  from  his 
earliest  youth  to  war,  to  action,  and  to  military  com- 
mand. 

When  Hannibal  marched  from  Gaul  c„„stantine passes 
into  Italy,  he  was  obliged,  first  to  dis-  ""=  '*'!''• 
cover,  and  then  to  open,  a  way  over  mountains  and 
through  savage  nations,  that  had  never  yielded  a 
pa.ssage  to  a  regular  army.*  The  .\lps  were  then 
guarded  by  nature,  they  are  now  fortified  by  art. 
Citadels  constructed  with  no  less  skill  than  labour 
and  expense,  command  every  avenue  into  the  plain, 
and  on  that  side  render  Italy  almost  inaccessible  to 
the  enemies  of  the  king  of  Sardinia.''  But  in  the 
course  of  the  intermediate  period,  the  generals,  who 
have  attempted  the  passage,  have  seldom  experi- 
enced any  dilliculty  or  resistance.  In  the  age  of 
Constantine,  the  peasants  of  the  mountains  were 
civilized  and  obedient  subjects  ;  the  country  was 
plentifully  stocked  with  provisions,  and  the  stupen- 
dous highways,  which  the  Romans  had  carried  over 
the  .\lps,  opened  several  communications  between 
Gaul  and  Italy.'  Constantine  preferred  the  road  of 
the  Cottian  Alps,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  of  mount 
Cenis,  and  led  his  troops  with  such  active  diligence, 
that  he  descended  into  the  plain  of  Piedmont  bc- 

f  Panejtyr.  Vet.  ix.  3.    It  is  not  surprising  that  the  orator  should 

diminish  the  numbers  with  which  his  sovereisn  achieved  the  conquest 
of  Italy ;  but  it  appears  somewhat  sinpular,  that  he  should  esteem  the 
tyrant  s  army  at  no  more  than  100,000  men. 

e  The  three  principal  pas-apes  of  the  Aliis  between  Gaiil  and  Italy, 
are  those  of  mount  St.  Bernard,  mount  Cenis.  and  mount  (ienevre. 
Tradition,  and  a  resemblance  of  names,  (.4/prs  Penninir,)  had  a^sit,'ned 
the  first  of  Ihesat  for  the  march  of  Ilannibd.  (See  Simler  de  Alpibus.) 
The  Chev.ilier  de  Folard,  (Polyb.  lom.  iv.)and  M.  d'Anville,  liave  led 
him  over  mount  (Jenevre.  Rut  notwithstandin;:  the  autliorilv  of  an 
experienced  ofiicerand  a  learned  fjeopraplier,  the  pretensions  ot  mount 
Ctriiis  arc  supported  in  a  specious,  not  to  say  a  corivinciu;^,  manner  by 
M.  Grosley.     Observations  siir  I'ltalie,  torn'  i.  p.  40,  &c. 

h  La  Brunette  near  Siise,  Deniont,  Kxiles,  Fenestrelies,Coni,£cc. 

i  See  Ammiaii.  Marccllin.  xv.  10.  His  description  of  the  roads  over 
the  Alps  is  clear,  lively,  and  accurate. 
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Batlle  of  Turin. 


fore  the  court  of  Maxentius    had    received    any 
certain  intelligence  of  his  departure  from  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine.     The  city  of  Susa,  however,  which  is 
situated  at  the  foot  of  mount  Cenis,  was  surrounded 
with  walls,  and  provided  with  a  garrison  sufficiently 
numerous  to  check  the  progress  of  an  invader ;  but 
the  impatience  of  Constantine's  troops  disdained 
the  tedious  forms  of  a  siege.     The  same  day  that 
they  appeared  before  Susa,  they  applied  fire  to  the 
gates,  and  ladders  to  the  walls  ;    and  mounting  to 
the  assault  amidst  a  shower  of  stones  and  arrows, 
they  entered  the  place  sword  in  hand,  and  cut  in 
pieces  the  greatest  part  of  the  garrison.    The  (lames 
were  extinguished  by  the  care  of  Constantine,  and 
the  remains  of  Susa  preserved  from  total  destruc- 
tion.    About  forty  miles  from  thence,  a  more  severe 
contest    awaited   him.     A    numerous 
army  of  Italians  was  assembled  under 
the  lieutenants  of  Maxentius,  in  the  plains  of  Tu- 
rin.   Its  principal  strength  consisted  in  a  species  of 
heavy  cavalry,  which  the  Romans,  since  the  decline 
of  their  discipline,  had  borrowed  from  the  nations 
of  the  east.    The  horses,  as  well  as  the  men,  were 
clothed  in  complete  armour,  the  joints  of  which 
were  artfully  adapted  to  the  motions  of  their  bodies. 
The  aspect  of  this  cavalry  was  formidable,  their 
weight  almost  irresistible ;  and  as,  on  this  occasion, 
their  generals  had  drawn  them  up   in  a  compact 
column  or  wedge,  with  a  sharp  point,  and  with 
spreading  flanks,  they  flattered  themselves  that  they 
should  easily  break  and  trample  down  the  army  of 
Constantine.     They  might,  perhaps,  have  succeed- 
ed in  their  design,  had  not  their  experienced  ad- 
versary embraced  the  same  method  of  defence,  w  hich 
in   similar  circumstances   had   been    practised   by 
Aurelian.     The  skilful   evolutions  of  Constantine 
divided  and  baflled  this  massy  column  of  cavalry. 
The  troops  of  Maxentius  fled  in  confusion  towards 
Turin;    and  as  the  gates   of  the  city  were  shut 
against  them,  very  few  escaped  the  sword  of  the 
victorious  pursuers.      By   this  important   service, 
Turin  deserved   to  experience  the  clemency  and 
even  favour  of  the  conqueror.     He  made  his  entry 
into  the  imperial  palace  of  Milan,  and  almost  all 
the  cities  of  Italy  between  the  Alps  and  the  Po  not 
only  acknowledged  the  power,  but  embraced  with 
zeal  the  party,  of  Constantine." 
Siej-'eaml  baitie       From  Milan  to  Rome,  the  ^milian 
of  Verona.        and  Flaminian   highways   offered  an 
easy  march  of  about  four  hundred  miles  ;  but  though 
Constantine  was  impatient  to  encounter  the  tyrant, 
he  prudently  directed  his  operations  against  another 
army  of  Italians,  who,  by  their  strength  and  posi- 
tion, might  either  oppose  his  progress,  or  in  case  of 
a  misfortune,  might  intercept  his  retreat.      Ruricus 
Pompeianus,  a  general  distinguished  by  his  valour 
and   ability,  had  under  his  command   (he  city  of 

le  Zosimus  as  well  as  Eusebius  hasten  from  the  passage  of  tlic  Alps  to 
the  decisive  aetion  near  Home.  We  must  apply  to  the  two  Panegyries, 
for  the  intermediate  aelioiis  of  Constantine. 

1  The  Marquis  IMalVei  has  examined  the  siepe  and  battle  of  Verona 
with  that  decree  of  attent  ion  ami  aecuracy  which  was  due  to  a  memo. 
mble  acUoii  that  ha)}pcned  in  his  native  country.  The  fortifications  of 
that  city,  constructed  by  Gallienus,  were  loss  extcusivc  thau  the  mo. 


Verona,  and  all  the  troops  that  were  stationed  in 
the  province   of  Venetia.     As  soon  as  he  w  as  in- 
foriiicd   that  Constantine   was   advancing  towards 
him,  he  detached  a  large  body  of  cavalry,  which 
was  defeated  in  an  engagement  near  Brescia,  and 
pursued  by  the  Gallic  legions  as  far  as  the  gates  of 
Verona.     The  necessity,  the  importance,  and  the 
difliculties  of  the  siege  of  Verona,  immediately  pre- 
sented themselves  to  the  sagacious  mind  of  Con- 
stantine.'    The  city  was  accessible  only  by  a  narrow 
peninsula  towards  the  west,  as  the  other  three  sides 
were  surrounded  by  the  Adige,  a  rapid  river  w  hicli 
covered  the  province  of  Venetia,  from  w  hence  the 
besieged  derived  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  men 
and  provisions.     It  was  not  without  great  dilTiculty, 
and  after  several  fruitless  attempts,  that  Constantine 
found  means  to  pass  the  river  at  some  distance 
above  the  city,  and  in  a  place  where  the  torrent  was 
less  violent.     He  then  encompassed  Verona  with 
strong  lines,  pushed  his  attacks  with  prudent  vigour, 
and  repelled  a  desperate  sally  of  Pompeianus.  That 
intrepid  general,  when  he  had  used  every  means  of 
defence  that  the  strength  of  the  place  or  that  of  the 
garrison  could  aR"ord,  secretly  escaped  from  Verona, 
anxious  not  for  his  own  but  for  the  public  safety. 
With  indefatigable  diligence  he  soon  collected  an 
army  sufticient  either  to  meet  Constantine  in  the 
field,  or  to  attack  him  if  he  obstinately  remained 
within  his  lines.     The  emperor,  attentive   to  the 
motions,  and  informed  of  the  approach,  of  so  formi- 
dable an  enemy,  left  a  part  of  his  legions  to  continue 
the  operations  of  the  siege,  whilst,  at  the  head  of 
those  troops  on  whose  valour  and   fidelity  he  more 
particularly  depended,  he  advanced  in  person  to 
engage  the  general   of  Maxentius.     The  army  of 
Gaul  was  drawn  up  in  two  lines,  according  (o  the 
usual  practice  of  war;  but  their  experienced  leader, 
perceiving  that  the  numbers  of  the  Italians  far  ex- 
ceeded his  own,  suddenly  changed  his  disposition, 
and,  reducing  the  second,  extended  the  front  of  his 
first  line  to  a  just  proportion  w  ith  (hat  of  the  enemy. 
Such  evolutions,   which   only  veteran   troops  can 
execute  w  ithout  confusion  in  a  moment  of  danger, 
commonly  prove  decisive  :  but  as  this  engagement 
began  towards  the  close  of  the  day,  and  was  con- 
tested with  great  obstinacy  during  the  whole  night, 
there  was  less  room  for  the  conduct  of  the  generals 
than  for  the  courage  of  the  soldiers.     The  return  of 
light  displayed  the  victory  of  Constantine,  and  a 
field  of  carnage  covered  with  many  thousands  of 
the  vanquished   Italians.     Their  general,  Pompei- 
anus, was  found  among  the  slain  ;  Verona  immedi- 
ately surrendered  at  discretion,  and  the  garrison 
w  as  made  prisoners  of  war.™     When  the  olhccrs  of 
the  victorious  army  congratulated  their  master  on 
this  imp(>r(an(  success,  they  ventured  to  add  some 
lespcctCiil  coniplainls,  of  such  a  nature,  however, 

dern  walls,  and  the  amphitheatre  was  not  included  within  their  circum- 
ference.    See  Vercuia  Ilhistrata,  part.  i.  p.  14*2.  l.W. 

in  They  wanted  chains  for  so  great  a  multitude  of  captives  ;  and  the 
whole  council  was  at  a  loss  ;  but  the  sagacious  conijueror  imaL:ined  tin- 
happy  expedient  of  converting  into  fetters  the  swordsof  the  vautpiishcd. 
Pauejiyr.  Vet.  ix.  II. 
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as  the  most  jealous  monarclis  will  listen  to  without 
displeasure.  They  represented  to  Constantine,  that, 
not  contented  with  perforinins;  all  the  duties  of  a 
commander,  he  had  exposed  his  own  person  with 
an  excess  of  valour  which  almost  degenerated  into 
rashness;  and  they  conjured  him  for  the  future  to 
pa_v  more  resjard  to  the  preservation  of  a  life,  in 
which  the  safety  of  Konie  and  of  the  empire  was 
involved." 
,  ,  ,  ,  While  Constantine   signalized   his 

Inilolence  and  ^       ^ 

frars  of  Maxen-    conduct  and  valour  in  the  field,  the 

sovereign  of  Italy  appeared  insensible 
of  the  calamities  and  danger  of  a  civil  war  which 
raged  in  the  heart  of  his  d(miinions.  Pleasure  w  as 
still  the  only  business  of  Maxentius.  Concealing, 
or  at  least  attempting  to  conceal,  from  the  public 
knowledge  the  misfortunes  of  his  arms,"  he  indulged 
himself  in  a  vain  eonfidencc,  which  deferred  the 
remedies  of  the  approaching  evil,  without  deferring 
the  evil  itself.P  The  rapid  progress  of  Constantinei 
was  scarcely  sufficient  to  awaken  him  from  this  fatal 
security  ;  he  flattered  himself,  that  his  well-known 
liberality,  and  the  majesty  of  the  Roman  name, 
which  had  already  delivered  him  from  two  inva- 
.sions,  would  dissipate  with  the  same  facility  the 
rebellious  army  of  Gaul.  The  officers  of  experience 
and  ability,  who  had  served  under  the  banners  of 
Maximian,  were  at  length  compelled  to  inform  his 
effeminate  son  of  the  imminent  danger  to  w  liieh  he 
was  reduced  ;  and,  witli  a  freedom  that  at  once 
surprised  and  convinced  him,  to  urge  the  necessity 
of  preventing  his  ruin,  by  a  vigorous  exertion  of 
his  remaining  power,  The  resources  of  Maxentius, 
both  of  men  and  money,  were  still  considerable. 
The  praHorian  guards  felt  how  strongly  their  own 
interest  and  safetj'  were  connected  with  his  cause  ; 
and  a  third  army  was  soon  collected,  more  numerous 
than  those  which  had  been  lost  in  the  battles  of 
Turin  and  Verona.  It  was  far  from  the  intention 
of  the  emperor  to  lead  his  troops  in  person.  A 
stranger  to  the  exercises  of  war,  he  trembled  at  the 
apprehension  of  so  dangerous  a  contest ;  and  as 
fear  is  commonly  superstitious,  he  listened  with 
melancholy  attention  to  the  rumours  of  omens  and 
presages  which  seemed  to  menace  his  life  and 
empire.  Shame  at  length  supplied  the  place  of 
courage,  and  forced  him  to  take  the  field.  He  w  as 
unable  to  sustain  the  contempt  of  the  Roman  people. 
The  circus  re-Sounded  with  tlieir  indignant  clamours, 
and  they  tumulluously  besieged  the  gates  of  the 
palace,  reproaching  the  pusillanimity  of  their  indo- 
lent sovereign,  and  celebrating  the  heroic  spirit  of 
Constantine.'      Uefore   Maxentius   left   Rome,   he 


n  Paneeyr.  Vet.  ix.  10. 

o  Literas  calamitatiim  silanim  indices  supprimcbat.  Panegyr.  Vet. 
ix.  15. 

p  ICcmedia  inalnrum  potius  qtiam  mala  dilTerebat,  is  the  fine  censure 
which  Tacitns  passes  on  the  supine  uidnlence  of  Viteltius. 

q  The  Vlarquis  Maffci  has  made  it  cxlremely  probable  that  Constan- 
tine was  still  at  Verona,  the  1st  of  September,  A.  D.  312,  anil  that  the 
memorable  xra  of  the  indictions  wa«  dated  from  his  conijuest  uf  the 
Cisalpine  Gaiil. 

r  Sec  P.inc;;yr.  \'.-t.  xi.  16.     Laetantius  dc  M   P.  c.  44. 

•  Illo  die  liostem  rtomanorum  esse  periturum.  The  vanquished  prince 
became  of  course  the  cocmy  of  Rome. 


consulted  the  Sibylline  books.  The  guardians  of 
tJiese  ancient  oracles  were  as  well  versed  in  the  arts 
of  this  world  as  they  were  ignorant  of  the  secrets  of 
fate  ;  and  they  returned  him  a  very  prudent  answ-er, 
which  might  adapt  itself  to  the  event,  and  secure 
their  reputation  whatever  should  be  the  chance  of 
arms.' 

The  celerity  of  Con.stantine's  march    victory  of  Con. 
has  been  compared  to  the  rapid  con-   "Jantine  near 

Rome, 

questof  Italvbytlie  firstoftheCa-sars;      A.  D.  312. 

•     .,„'•  Ill  ,        28th  Oct. 

nor  is  the  flattering  parallel  repugnant 
to  the  truth  of  history,  since  no  more  than  fifty-eight 
days  elapsed  between  the  surrender  of  Verona  and 
the  final  decision  of  the  war.  Constantine  had 
always  apprehended  that  the  tyrant  would  consult 
the  dictates  of  fear,  and  perhaps  of  prudence  ;  and 
that,  instead  of  risking  his  last  hopes  in  a  general 
engagement,  he  would  shut  himself  up  within  the 
walls  of  Rome.  His  ample  magazines  secured  him 
against  the  danger  of  famine ;  and  as  the  situation 
of  Constantine  admitted  not  of  delay,  he  might  have 
been  reduced  to  the  sad  necessity  of  destroying  with 
fire  and  sword  tlic  imperial  city,  the  noblest  reward 
of  his  victory,  and  the  deliverance  of  which  had 
been  the  motive,  or  rather  indeed  the  pretence,  of 
the  civil  war.'  It  was  with  equal  surprise  and 
pleasure,  that  on  his  arrival  at  a  place  called  Saxa 
Rubra,  about  nine  miles  from  Rome,"  he  discovered 
the  army  of  Maxentius  prepared  to  give  him  battle." 
Their  long  front  filled  a  very  spacious  plain,  and 
their  deep  array  reached  to  the  banks  of  the  Tyber, 
which  covered  their  rear,  and  forbade  their  retreat. 
We  are  informed,  and  we  may  believe,  that  Con- 
stantine disposed  his  troops  with  consummate  skill, 
and  that  he  chose  for  himself  the  post  of  honour 
and  danger.  Distinguished  by  the  splendour  of  his 
arms,  he  charged  in  person  the  cavalry  of  his  rival; 
and  his  irresistible  attack  determined  the  fortune 
of  the  day.  The  cavalry  of  Maxentius  was  princi- 
pally composed  either  of  unwieldy  cuirassiers,  or 
of  light  Moors  and  Numidians.  They  yielded  to 
the  vigour  of  the  Gallic  horse,  which  possessed 
more  activity  than  the  one,  more  firmness  than  the 
other.  The  defeat  of  the  two  wings  left  the  infantry 
without  any  protection  on  its  flanks,  and  the  undis- 
ciplined Italians  fled  without  reluctance  from  the 
standard  of  a  tyrant  w  horn  they  had  always  hated, 
and  whom  they  no  longer  feared.  The  pra-torians, 
conscious  that  their  onTences  were  beyond  the  reach 
of  mercy,  were  animated  by  revenge  and  despair. 
Notwithstanding  their  repeated  efforts,  those  brave 
veterans  were  unable  to  recover  the  victory :  they 
obtained,  however,  an  honourable  death  ;   and  it 


1  See  Paneiyr.  Vet.  ix.  16.  x.  27.  The  former  of  Ihcse  orators  mac- 
nifies  the  hoarcls  of  corn,  which  Maxentius  had  rollected  from  Africa 
and  the  islands.  And  yet.  if  there  is  .any  trutli  in  the  scarcity  men- 
tioned by  liiisi.-bius, (in  v'it.  Constantin.  I.  i.  c. ;16  )  the  imperial  jjianaries 
must  have  been  open  only  to  the  soldiers. 

n  Maxentius  .  .  .  tandem  urbe  in  Snxa  Ktibra.  millia  ferine  novem 
a-i;crrime  profjressns.  Aurelius  Victor.  SeeCellariusGeograph.  Antii|. 
torn.  i.  p.  463.  Saxa  Rubra  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ("remera, 
a  trifling  rivulet,  illustrated  hv  the  valour  and  glorious  death  of  the 
three  hundred   Fabii. 

I  The  post  which  Maxentius  bail  tiken,  with  the  Tyher  in  his  rear, 
is  very  clearly  described  by  the  two  Panegyrists,  ix.  IG.  x.  28. 
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was  observed  that  their  bodies  covered  the  same 
o;round  which  liad  been  occupied  by  their  ranks.!" 
The  confusion  then  became  general,  and  the  dis- 
mayed troops  of  Maxentius,  pursued  by  an  impla- 
cable enemy,  rushed  by  thousands  into  the  deep  and 
rapid  stream  of  the  Tyber.  The  emperor  himself 
attempted  to  escape  back  into  the  city  over  the 
Alilvian  bridg;e,  but  the  crowds  which  pressed  to- 
gether through  that  narrow  passage,  forced  him  into 
the  river,  where  he  «as  immediately  drowned  by 
the  weight  of  his  armour.'  His  body,  which  had 
sunk  very  deep  into  the  mud,  was  found  with  some 
difficulty  the  next  day.  The  sight  of  his  head,  when 
it  was  exposed  to  the  eyes  of  the  people,  convinced 
them  of  their  deliverance,  and  admonished  them  to 
receive  w  ith  acclamations  of  loyalty  and  gratitude, 
the  fortunate  Constantiue,  who  thus  achieved  by 
his  valour  and  ability  the  most  splendid  enterprise 
of  his  life.' 

In  the  use  of  victory,  Constantine 
neither  deserved  the  praise  of  cle- 
mency, nor  incurred  the  censure  of  immoderate 
rigour.''  He  inllicted  the  same  treatment,  to  which 
a  defeat  would  have  exposed  his  own  person  and 
family,  put  to  death  the  two  sons  of  the  tyrant,  and 
carefully  extirpated  his  whole  race.  The  most 
distinguished  adherents  of  Maxentius  must  have 
expected  to  share  his  fate,  as  they  had  shared  his 
prosperity  and  his  crimes  ;  but  when  the  Roman 
people  loudly  demanded  a  greater  number  of  vic- 
tims, the  conqueror  resisted,  with  firmness  and 
humanity,  those  servile  clamours,  wliich  were  dic- 
tated by  flattery  as  well  as  by  resentment.  Informers 
were  punished  and  discouraged  ;  the  innocent,  who 
liad  suffered  under  the  late  tyranny,  were  recalled 
from  exile,  and  restored  to  their  estates.  A  general 
act  of  oblivion  quieted  the  minds  and  settled  the 
property  of  the  people,  both  in  Italy  and  in  Africa."^ 
The  first  time  that  Constantine  honoured  the  senate 
with  his  presence,  he  recapitulated  his  own  services 
and  exploits  in  a  modest  oration,  assured  that  illus- 
trious order  of  his  sincere  regard,  and  promised  to 
re-establish  its  ancient  dignity  and  privileges. 
The  grateful  senate  repaid  these  unmeaning  profes- 
sions by  the  empty  titles  of  honour,  which  it  was 
yet  in  their  power  to  bestow  ;  and  without  presuming 
to  ratify  the  authority  of  Constantine,  they  passed  a 
decree  to  assign  him  the  first  rank  among  the  tliree 
Aiifjusti,  who  governed  the  Roman  world.*"  Games 
and  festivals  were  instituted  to  preserve  the  fame 

y  Kxreptis  latrorinii  illius  primis  auctoribus  qui,  despernta  veiiiA, 
locum  (nicni  pii^'ii-.i- simipsiTaiit  texererorporil.us.  rane^yr.  Vet.  ix.  17. 

I  A  very  idle  rumour  soon  prevailed,  that  Maxentius,  vvlio  had  not 
taken  any  precaution  for  his  own  retreat,  had  contrived  a  very  artlul 
snare  to  destroy  the  army  of  the  pursuers  ;  but  that  the  wooden  bridge 
which  was  to  have  been  loosened  on  the  approach  of  Constintine,  un- 
luckily broke  down  under  the  weicht  of  the  tiyiiiij  Italians.  M.  de 
Tillennont  (Mist,  des  ICmpcreurs,  torn.  iv.  part  i.  p.  57G.)  very  seriouslv 
examines  whether,  in  contradiction  to  common  sense,  the  testimony  of 
Eusebius  and  Zosimu.s  ou?;bt  to  prevail  over  the  silence  of  Lactantuis, 
Nazarius,  and  tlie  anonymous  but  contemporary  orator,  wiio  composed 
the  ninth  Panegyric. 

«  Zosimus,  1.  ii.  p.  86—88,  and  the  two  Panegyrics,  the  former  of 
which  was  pronounced  a  few  inontlis  afterwards.  atVord  the  clearest  no- 
tion of  this  great  battle.  Lactautius,  Eusebius,  and  even  the  Epitomes, 
supply  several  useful  hints. 

^  Zosimus,  the  enemy  of  Constantine.  allows  (1.  ii.  p.  88.)  that  only  a 
few  of  the  friends  of  Maxentius  were  put  to  death  ;  but  we  may  remark 
the  expressive  passage  of  Naiarius,  (Papegyr.  Vet.  x.  6.)  Umiubusqui 


and  conduct  at 
Rome. 


of  his  victory,  and  several  edifices,  raised  at  the 
expense  of  Maxentius,  were  dedicated  to  the  honour 
of  his  successful  rival.  The  triumphal  arch  of 
Constantine  still  remains  a  melancholy  proof  of  the 
decline  of  the  arts,  and  a  singular  testimony  of  the 
meanest  vanity.  As  it  was  not  possible  to  find  in 
the  capital  of  the  empire  a  sculptor  who  was  capable 
of  adorning  that  public  monument,  the  arch  of 
Trajan,  without  any  respect  eitlier  for  his  memory 
or  for  the  rules  of  propriety,  was  stripped  of  its 
most  elegant  figures.  The  difference  of  times  and 
persons,  of  actions  and  characters,  was  totally  dis- 
regarded. The  Parthian  captives  appear  prostrate 
at  the  feet  of  a  prince  who  never  carried  his  arras 
beyond  the  Euphrates ;  and  curious  antiquarians 
can  still  discover  the  head  of  Trajan  on  the  trophies 
of  Constantine.  The  new  ornaments  which  it  was 
necessary  to  introduce  between  the  vacancies  of 
ancient  sculpture,  are  executed  in  the  rudest  and 
most  unskilful  manner.^ 

The  final  abolition  of  the  pra;torian 
guards  was  a  measure  of  prudence  as 
well  as  of  revenge.  Those  haughty  troops,  whose 
numbers  and  privileges  had  been  restored,  and  even 
augmented,  by  Maxentius,  were  for  ever  suppressed 
by  Constantine.  Their  fortified  camp  was  destroyed, 
and  the  few  priptorians  who  had  escaped  the  fury 
of  the  sword,  were  dispersed  among  the  legions, 
and  banished  to  the  frontiers  of  the  empire,  where 
they  might  be  serviceable  w  ithout  again  becoming 
dangerous.'  By  suppressing  the  troops  %vhich  were 
usually  stationed  in  Rome,  Constantine  gave  the 
fatal  blow  to  the  dignity  of  the  senate  and  people, 
and  the  disarmed  capital  was  exposed  without  pro- 
tection to  the  insults  or  neglect  of  its  distant  master. 
We  may  observe,  that  in  this  last  effort  to  preserve 
their  expiring  freedom,  the  Romans,  from  the  appre- 
hension of  a  tribute,  had  raised  Maxentius  to  the 
throne.  He  exacted  that  tribute  from  the  senate 
under  the  name  of  a  free  gift.  They  implored  the 
assistance  of  Constantine.  He  vanquished  the 
tyrant,  and  converted  the  free  gift  into  a  perpetual 
tax.  The  senators,  according  to  the  declaration 
which  was  required  of  their  property,  were  divided 
into  several  classes.  The  most  opulent  paid  annually 
eight  pounds  of  gold,  the  next  class  paid  four,  the 
last  two,  and  those  whose  poverty  might  have  claimed 
an  exemption,  were  assessed  however  at  seven 
pieces  of  gold.  Besides  the  regular  members  of 
the  senate,  their  sons,  their  descendants,  and  even 

Inbefactari  statum  ejus  poterant  cum  stirpe  dcletis.  The  other  orator 
(Panegyr.  Vet.  ix.  20,  21.)  contents  himself  with  observing,  that  Con-_ 
stantine,  wlicn  he  entered  Koine,  did  not  imitate  the  cruel  massacresof 
Cinna,  of  Marius,  or  of  Sylla. 

c  See  the  two  Panegyrics,  and  the  laws  of  Ibis  and  the  ensuing  year, 
in  the  Theodosi.Th  Code. 

d  Panegyr.  Vet.  ix.  20.  I.actanlins  de  M.  P.  c.  4-1.  Maximin,  who 
was  confe.s,«'edIy  the  eldest  Cies;»r,  claimed,  with  some  sljow  of  reason, 
the  first  rank  among  the  Augusti. 

e  Adhuc  cuncta  opera  quie  magnilice  construxerat,  urbis  fanum, 
atipie  basilicam,  Flavii  incritis  patres  sacravere.  Aurelius  V"ictor. 
With  regard  to  the  tbel't  of  'rrajan's  trophies,  consult  Flaminins  V.H-ca, 
apud  I\Iontfau(;on,  Diarium  Italicum,  p.  260.  andl'Antiquite  Expliquec 
of  the  latter,  torn.  iv.  p.  171. 

i  Pretoria:  legiones  ac  sulisidiafactionibusaptiora  nuamurbi  Roma*, 
sublata  penitus;  simul  arma  atqne  iisus  indumcnti  militaris.  Aurelius 
Victor.  Zosimus  (1.  ii.  p.  8^.)  mentions  this  fact  as  an  historian,  and 
it  is  very  pompously  celebrated  in  the  ninth  Panegyric. 
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tluir   rtlution.s,  tnjoyed   the   vain   privileges,  and 
.supported   the   heavy   hurthens,   of  tlic   senatorial 
order ;  nor  will  it  longer  excite  our  surprise,  that 
Constantino   should    be  attentive  to   increase  the 
number   of  persons   who  were  included   under  so 
u.seful  a  deserii)tion.8     After  the  defeat  of  Max- 
entius,  the  victorious  emperor  passed  no  more  than 
two  or  three  months  in    Kome,   which  he  visited 
twice  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  to  celebrate 
the  solemn  festivals  of  the  tenth  and  of  the  twentieth 
years  of  his  reign.     Constantino  was  almo.st  per- 
petually in  motion  to  exercise  the  legions,  or  to 
inspect  the  state  of  the  provinces.     Treves,  Milan, 
Aquileia,  Sirmium,  Naissus,  and  Tliessalonica,  were 
the  occasional  places  of  his  residence,  till  he  founded 
a  NEW  Komi-:  on  the  confines  of  Europe  and  Asia.'' 
Hisalliancewiih        Before    Constantiuc   marched    into 
Italy,  he  had  secured  the  friendship, 
or  at  least  the  neutrality,  of  Lieinius, 
the  Illyrian  emperor.     He  had  promised  his  sister 
Constantia  in  marriage  to  that  prince  ;  but  the  cele- 
bration of  the  nuptials  was  deferred  till   after  the 
conclusion  of  the  war,  and  the  interview  of  the  tw  o 
conquerors  at  Milan,  which  w  as  appointed  for  that 
purpose,  appeared   to  cement   the  union  of  their 
families  and  interests.'     In  the  midst  of  the  public 
festivity  they  were  suddenly  obliged  to  take  leave 
of  each  other.     An  inroad  of  the  Franks  summoned 
Constantine  to  the  Khine,  and  the  hostile  approach 
of  the  sovereign  of  Asia  demanded  the  immediate 
War  iietween    presence  of  Liciuius.     Maximin  had 
^Lichiins  ""*   "^cen  the  secret  ally  of  Maxentius,  and 
A.  D.  313.      without  being  discouraged  by  his  fate, 
he  resolved  to  try  the  fortune  of  a  civil  war.     He 
moved  out  of  Syria,  towards  the  frontiers  of  Bithy- 
nia,  in  the  depth  of  winter.     The  season  was  severe 
and  tempestuous  ;  great  numbers  of  men  as  well  as 
horses  perislied  in  the  snow  ;  and  as  the  roads  were 
broken   up  by  incessant  rains,  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  behind  him  a  considerable  part  of  the  heavy 
baggage,  which  was  unable  to  follow  the  rapidity 
of  his  forced  marches.    By  this  extraordinary  efl'ort 
of  diligence,  he  arrived,  v\ith  a  harassed  but  for- 
midable army,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thracian  Bos- 
pliorus,  before  the  lieutenants  of  Lieinius  were  ap- 
prised of  his  hostile  intentions.     Byzantium  sur- 
rendered to  the  power  of  Maximin,  after  a  siege  of 
cloven  days.     He  was  detained  .some  days  under 
the  walls  of  Ileraclea  ;  and  he  had  no  sooner  taken 
possession  of  that  city,  than  he  was  alarmed  by  the 
intelligence,  that  Lieinius  had  pitelied  his  camp  at 
the  distance  of  only  eighteen  miles.     After  a  fruit- 
Tlic  defeat,      'css   ncgociation,   in   which   the    two 
April  30.      princes  attempted  to  seduce  the  fidelity 

g  Ex  omni))U.<)  provinciis  optimates  viros  curia?  tuae  pinltcravcris ; 
lit  scnatMH  (li^nitaH  ....  ex  totiiis  nrbis  ttiirc  consisteret.  N'aza- 
rins  in  Paiie^ryr.  Vet.  x.  3.5.  Tlje  wiird  pignerttveris  iniRlit  alniu-st 
seem  maliciously  clinwrt.  Concrrniiifc  the  se'natorial  tax,  see  Znsimns, 
1.  ii.  p.  11.5.  the  Kecoiiil  title  of  the  sixth  hook  of  the  Theodosiari  Code, 
with  Godcfroy's  Commentary,  and  Mcmoiresde  I'Aeademic  des  Inscrip- 
tions, torn,  xxviii.  p.  726. 

h  From  the  Theodosian  Code,  we  may  now  he^in  to  trace  the  motion? 
of  the  emperors;  hut  the  dates  hothof  timi-  and  place  have  frequeully 
been  altered  by  the  carelessness  of  transcribers. 

i  Zosimus  (1.  ii.  p.  89.)  observes,  that  before  the  war  the  sister  of 


of  each  other's  adherents,  tliey  had  recourse  to  arms. 
The  emperor  of  the  east  commanded  a  disciplined 
and  veteran  army  of  above  seventy  thousand  men, 
and  Lieinius,  who  had  collected  about  thirty  thou- 
sand Jllyrians,  was  at  first  oppressed  by  the  superi- 
ority of  numbers.  His  military  skill,  and  the  firm- 
ness of  his  troops,  restored  the  day,  and  obtained  a 
decisive  vit^tory.  The  incredible  speed  which 
Maximin  exerted  in  his  flight,  is  much  more  cele- 
brated than  his  prowess  in  the  battle.  Twenty-four 
hours  afterwards  he  was  seen  pale,  trembling,  and 
without  his  imperial  ornaments,  at  Nieomedia,  one 
hundred  and  sixty  miles  from  the  place  of  his 
defeat.  The  wealth  of  Asia  was  yet  unexhausted  ; 
and  tliough  the  fiowcr  of  his  veterans  had  fallen  in 
the  late  action,  he  had  still  power,  if  he  could  obtain 
time,  to  draw  very  numerous  levies  from  Syria  and 
Egyjit.  Buthe  survived  his  misfortunes  and  death  of  the 
only  three  or  four  months.  His  death,  former,  August. 
which  happened  at  Tarsus,  was  variously  ascribed 
to  despair,  to  poison,  and  to  the  divine  justice.  As 
Maximin  was  alike  destitute  of  abilities  and  of 
virtue,  he  was  lamented  neither  by  the  people  nor 
by  the  soldiers.  The  provinces  of  the  east,  de- 
livered from  the  terrors  of  civil  war,  cheerfully 
acknowledged  the  authority  of  Lieinius.'' 

The  vanquished  emperor  left  behind  Cruelty  of  Lici. 
hira  two  children,  a  boy  of  about  eight,         """■ 
and  a  girl  of  about  seven,  years  old.     Their  inoffen- 
sive age  might  have  excited  compassion  ;  but  the 
compassion  of  Lieinius  was  a  very  feeble  resource, 
nor  did  it  restrain  him  from  extinguishing  the  name 
and  memory  of  his  adversary.     The  death  of  Scve- 
rianus  will  admit  of  less  excuse,  as  it  was  dictated 
neither  by  revenge  nor  by  policy.     The  conqueror 
had  never  received  any  injury  from  the  father  of 
that   unhappy  youth,  and   the  short  and    obscure 
reign  of  Scverus,  in  a  distant  part  of  the  empire,     t 
was  already  forgotten.     But  the  execution  of  Can-     { 
didianus  was  an  act  of  the  blackest  cruelty  and  i   [l 
ingratitude.     He  was  the  natural  son  of  Galcrius, 
the  friend  and  benefactor  of  Lieinius.     The  prudent 
father  had  judged  Jiim   too  young  to  sustain  the 
weight  of  a  diadem ;  but  he  hoped  that,  under  the 
protection  of  princes   who   were   indebted   to   his 
favour  for  the  imperial  purple,  Candidianus  might 
pass  a  secure  and  honourable  life.     He  was  now 
advancing  towards  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age, 
and  the  royalty  of  his  birth,  though  unsupported 
either  by  merit  or  ambition,  was  suflieient  to  cxas-     , 
perate  the  jealous  mind  of  Lieinius.'    To  these  in-    I 
nocent  and  illustrious  victims  of  his  tyranny,  we 
must  add  the   wife  and  daughter  of  the  emperor 
Diocletian.    When  that  prince  conferred  on  Calc- 

Constantine  had  been  betrothed  to  I.icinius.  Accordinff  lo  the  younger 
Victor,  Diocletian  was  invited  to  the  nuptials;  but  bavin;;  venlnred  to 
I)Iead  his  age  and  intirmities,  he  received  a  second  letter  filled  with  re- 
proaches for  bis  supposed  partiality  to  the  cause  of  Maxentins  and 
Maximin. 

k  Zosiinns  mentions  the  defeat  and  death  of  IVIaximio  as  ordinary 
events;  but  I.actantius  expatiates  on  tliem,  (de  JVI.  P.  c.  "I.i— .50.)  a.s- 
crihiiiK  them  to  the  miraculous  interposition  of  heaven.  Lieinius  at 
that  time  vns  one  of  the  protectors  of  tlte  churcli. 

1  Laetantiusde  M.  P.  c.  50.  Aurelius  Victor  touches  on  the  dilTerent 
conduct  of  Lieinius,  and  uf  Constantine,  in  the  use  of  victory. 
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riiis  the  title  of  Cassar,  he  had  given  him  in  mar- 
riage his  daughter  Valeria,  whose  melancholy 
adventures  might  furnish  a  very  singular  subject 
for  tragedy.  She  had  fulfilled  and 
!^"t'en;pr'ii''''  even  surpassed  the  duties  of  a  wife. 
Valeria  and  her  j^g  sIjq  ij^d  not  any  children  herself, 

mother.  -ii       • 

she  condescended  to  adopt  the  illegi- 
timate son  of  her  husband,  and  invariably  displayed 
towards  the  unhappy  Candidianus  the  tenderness 
and  anxiety  of  a  real  mother.  After  the  death  of 
Galerius,  her  ample  possessions  provoked  the  ava- 
rice, and  her  personal  attractions  excited  the 
desires,  of  his  successor  Maximin.""  He  had  a 
wife  still  alive,  but  divorce  was  permitted  by  the 
Roman  law,  and  the  fierce  passions  of  the  tyrant 
demanded  an  immediate  gratification.  The  answer 
of  Valeria  was  such  as  became  the  daughter  and 
widow  of  emperors  ;  but  it  was  tempered  by  the 
prudence  which  her  defenceless  condition  compelled 
her  to  observe.  She  represented  to  the  persons 
whom  Maximin  had  employed  on  this  occasion, 
"  that  even  if  honour  could  permit  a  woman  of  her 
character  and  dignity  to  entertain  a  thought  of 
second  nuptials,  decency  at  least  must  forbid  her  to 
listen  to  his  addresses  at  a  time  when  the  ashes  of  her 
husband  and  his  benefactor  were  still  warm  ;  and 
while  the  sorrows  of  her  mind  were  still  expressed 
by  her  mourning  garments.  She  ventured  to  de- 
clare, that  she  could  place  very  little  confidence 
in  the  professions  of  a  man,  whose  cruel  incon- 
stancy was  capable  of  repudiating  a  faithful  and 
affectionate  wife.""  On  this  repulse,  the  love  of 
Maximin  was  converted  into  fury,  and  as  witnesses 
and  judges  were  always  at  his  disposal,  it  was  easy 
for  him  to  cover  his  fury  with  an  appearance  of 
legal  proceedings,  and  to  assault  the  reputation  as 
well  as  the  happiness  of  Valeria.  Her  estates  were 
confiscated,  her  eunuchs  and  domestics  devoted  to 
the  most  inhuman  tortures,  and  several  innocent 
and  respectable  matrons,  who  were  honoured  with 
her  friendship,  suffered  death,  on  a  false  accusation 
of  adultery.  The  empress  herself,  together  with  her 
mother  Prisca,  was  condemned  to  exile  ;  and  as 
they  were  ignominiously  hurried  from  place  to  place 
before  they  were  confined  to  a  sequestered  village 
in  the  deserts  of  Syria,  they  exposed  their  shame 
and  distress  to  the  provinces  of  the  east,  which, 
during  thirty  years,  had  respected  their  august 
dignity.  Diocletian  made  several  ineffectual  efforts 
to  alleviate  the  misfortunes  of  his  daughter  ;  and, 
as  the  last  return  that  he  expected  for  the  imperial 
purple,  which  he  had  conferred  upon  Maximin,  he 
entreated  that  Valeria  might  be  permitted  to  share 


m  The  sensual  appetites  of  Maximin  were  gratified  at  the  expense  of 
his  eiilijcrts.  His  eunuchs,  wlio  forced  away  wives  and  virgins,  ex- 
amined llieir  naked  charms  with  anxious  curiosity,  lest  any  part  of 
their  liody  slinuld  he  found  unworthy  of  tlie  royal  embraces.  Coy- 
ness and  disdain  were  considered  as  treason,  and  the  ohstinate  fair 
ono  was  condemned  to  be  drowned.  A  custom  was  f;radu.ally  intro. 
ducrd.  tliat  no  jierson  sliouhl  marry  a  wife  without  the  permission  of 
the  emperor,  "  ut  ipse  in  omnibus  nuptiis  pra-jrustator  csset."  Lactan. 
tius  de  IM.  P.  c.  38. 

M  La<-tantiu8  de  M.  P.  c.  .?n. 

o  Diocletian  at  last  sent  cognatuni  suum,  quendam  militarcmae  po. 
teiitcm  virum,  to  intercede  in  favour  of  his  liaughter.  (Lactautius  de  M. 


his  retirement  of  Salona,  and  to  close  the  eyes  of 
her  afflicted  father."  He  entreated,  but  as  he  could 
no  longer  threaten,  his  prayers  were  received  with 
coldness  and  disdain  ;  and  the  pride  of  Maximin 
was  gratified,  in  treating  Diocletian  as  a  suppliant, 
and  his  daughter  as  a  criminal.  The  death  of 
Maximin  seemed  to  assure  the  empresses  of  a  favour- 
able alteration  to  their  fortune.  The  public  dis- 
orders relaxed  the  vigilance  of  their  guard,  and  they 
easily  found  means  to  escape  from  the  place  of  their 
exile,  and  to  repair,  though  with  some  precaution, 
and  in  disguise,  to  the  court  of  Lieinius.  His  be- 
haviour, in  the  first  days  of  his  reign,  and  the 
honourable  reception  which  he  gave  to  young  Can- 
didianus, inspired  Valeria  with  a  secret  satisfaction, 
both  on  her  own  account,  and  on  that  of  her  adopted 
son.  But  these  grateful  prospects  were  soon  suc- 
ceeded by  horror  and  astonishment :  and  the  bloody 
executions  which  stained  the  palace  of  Nicomedia, 
sufficiently  convinced  her,  that  the  throne  of  Maxi- 
min was  filled  by  a  tyrant  more  inhuman  than  him- 
self. Valeria  consulted  her  safety  by  a  hasty  flight, 
and,  still  accompanied  by  her  mother  Prisca,  they 
wandered  above  fifteen  months  p  through  the  provin- 
ces, concealed  in  the  disguise  of  plebeian  habits. 
They  were  at  length  discovered  at  Thessalonica  ; 
and  as  the  sentence  of  their  death  was  already  pro- 
nounced,they  were  immediately  beheaded,  and  their 
bodies  thrown  into  the  sea.  The  people  gazed  on 
the  melancholy  spectacle  ;  but  their  grief  and  in- 
dignation were  suppressed  by  the  terrors  of  a  mili- 
tary guard.  Such  was  the  unworthy  fate  of  the 
wife  and  daughter  of  Diocletian.  We  lament  their 
misfortunes,  we  cannot  discover  their  crimes,  and 
whatever  idea  we  may  justly  entertain  of  the  cruelty 
of  Lieinius,  it  remains  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  he 
was  not  contented  with  some  more  secret  and  decent 
metliod  of  revenge. i 

The  Roman  world  was  now  divided    Quarrel  between 

,      .  ^  ...  I  T  .    •     .         41         Constantiue  and 

between  Constantine  and  Licinius,  the  i.jcinius. 
former  of  whom  was  master  of  the  *•  "■  -"''■ 
west,  and  the  latter  of  the  east.  It  might  perhaps 
have  been  expected  that  the  conquerors,  fatigued 
with  civil  war,  and  connected  by  a  private  a.s  well 
as  public  alliance,  would  have  renounced,  or  at  least 
would  have  suspended,  any  further  designs  of  ambi- 
tion. And  yet  a  year  had  scarcely  elapsed  after  the 
death  of  Maximin,  before  the  victorious  emperors 
turned  their  arms  against  each  other.  The  genius, 
the  success,  and  the  aspiring  temper  of  Constantine, 
may  seem  to  mark  him  out  as  the  aggressor;  but  the 
perfidious  character  of  Licinius  justifies  the  most 
unfavourable   suspicions,   and    by    the   faint   light 


p.  c.  41.)  IVc  are  not  sufticiently  acquainted  with  the  history  of  these 
times,  to  point  out  the  person  «ho  was  employed. 

P  \aleria  <}Uo<|Ue  per  varias  provincias  (luitideeim  mensihus  pleheio 
culti^  pervaf;ata.  I,aclantius  de  M.  P.  c.  5i.  Then'  is  some  douht  whe- 
ther we  should  compute  the  fifteen  mouths  from  the  moment  of  her 
exile,  or  from  that  of  her  esca}»e.  The  expression  v( pervatjala  seems 
to  denote  the  latter ;  but  in  that  ca.sc  we  must  suppose,  that  the  treatise 
of  Lactautius  was  written  after  the  (irst  civil  war  between  Licinius  and 
Constantine.     See  Cuper,  p.  264. 

q  Ila  illis  pudicitia  et  conditio  exitio  fuit.  Lactautius  dc  M.  P.  c.  AI. 
He  relates  the  misfortunes  of  the  innocent  wife  and  dan^liter  of  Dio- 
cletian with  a  very  natural  mixture  of  pity  and  exultation. 


i; 
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wliicli  liistor)'  reflects  on  this  transaction,'  we  may 
•  liscovir  a  conspiracry  fomented  by  liis  arts  against 
tlic  autliority  of  liis  eolleaguc.  Constantino  had 
lately  siven  Ills  sister  Anastasia  Jn  piarriajjejo  Bgs- 
sianus,  a  man  of  a  considerable  family  and  fortnne, 
nnd  had  elevated  his  new  kinsman  to  the  rank  of 
CiPsar.  According  to  the  system  of  government  in- 
stituted by  Diocletian,  Italy,  and  perhaps  Africa, 
were  designed  for  his  departments  in  the  empire. 
But  the  performance  of  the  promised  favour  was 
cither  attended  with  so  much  delay,  or  accompanied 
w  ith  so  many  unc(|ual  conditions,  that  the  fidelity  of 
JJassianus  was  alienated  rather  than  secured  by  the 
honourable  distinction  which  he  had  obtained.  His 
nomination  had  been  ratified  by  the  consent  of 
Licinius,  and  that  artful  prince,  by  the  means  of 
his  emissaries,  soon  contrived  to  enter  into  a  .secret 
and  dangerous  correspondence  with  the  new  Ca-sar, 
to  irritate  his  discontents,  and  to  urge  him  to  the 
rash  enterprise  of  extorting  by  violence  what  he 
might  in  vain  solicit  from  the  justice  of  Constan- 
tine.  But  the  vigilant  emperor  discovered  the  con- 
spiracy before  it  was  ripe  for  execution ;  and,  after 
solemnly  renouncing  the  alliance  of  Bassianus, 
despoiled  him  of  the  purple,  and  inllieted  the  de- 
served punishment  on  his  treason  and  ingratitude. 
The  haughty  refusal  of  Licinius,  when  he  was  re- 
quired to  deliver  up  the  criminals,  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  his  dominions,  confirmed  the  suspicions 
already  entertained  of  his  perfidy  ;  and  the  indigni- 
ties offered  at  jEraona,  on  the  frontiers  of  Italy,  to 
the  statues  of  Conslantine,  became  the  signal  of 
discord  between  the  two  princes.* 
First  civil  war  ^hc  first  battle  was  fought  near 
iKtween  thcni.  Cibalis,  a  city  of  Pannonia,  situated 
on  the  river  Save,  about  fifty  miles  from  Sirmium.' 
B.iiiie  of  From  the  inconsiderable  forces  which 
AD '31.').  '"  this  important  contest  two  such 
81I1  Oct.  powerful  monarchs  brought  into  the 

field,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the  one  was  sud- 
denly provoked,  and  that  the  other  was  unexpect- 
edly surprised.  The  emperor  of  the  west  had 
only  twenty  thousand,  and  the  sovereign  of  the 
east  no  more  than  five  and  thirty  thousand,  men. 
The  inferiority  of  number  was,  however,  compen- 
sated by  the  advantage  of  the  ground.  Constantine 
had  taken  post  in  a  defile  about  half  a  mile  in 
breadth,  between  a  steep  hill  and  a  deep  morass, 
and  in  that  situation  he  steadily  expected  and  re- 
pulsed the  first  attack  of  the  enemy.  He  pursued 
his  success;  and  advanced  into  the  plain.  But  the 
veteran  legions  of  Illyricum  rallied  under  the 
standard  of  a  leader  who  had  been  trained  to  arms 
in  the  school  of  Probus  and  Diocletian.    The  missile 


r  The  curious  reader,  who  consults  the  Vatesian  Fra;*ment,  (>,  71.1, 
will  pcrh.ips  accuse  me  of  givinj;  a  1m>1(1  and  licentious  parajihrase;  but 
if  lie  consulcrs  it  with  attention,  he  will  acknowlcd|;c  that  my  inter- 
preLition  is  prolKible  and  consistent. 

■  The  situation  of  /Emona,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  I.aybach.  in  Car. 
niola,  (D'Anville  Geo^rraphie  Ancienne,  torn.  i.  p.  1H7.J  may  siitr^rst  a 
conjecture.  As  it  lay  to  the  north-east  of  the  Julian  Alps,  that  important 
territory  herame  a  natural  object  of  dispute  between  the  sovereigns  of 
Italy  and  of  Illyricum. 

I  Cihalis  or  CibaliP,  (wlios**  name  is  still  preserved  in  the  obscure 
ruins  of  Swilei)  was  situated  about  fifty  miles  from  Sirmium,  the  capital 


Battle  of  Mardia. 


weapons  on  both  sides  were  soon  exhau.stcd  ;  the 
two  armies,  with  equal  valour,  rushed  to  a  closer 
engagement  of  swords  and  spears,  and  tlic  doubtful 
contest  had  already  lasted  from  the  dawn  of  the  day 
to  a  late  hour  of  the  evening,  when  the  right  wing, 
which  Constantine  led  in  person,  made  a  vigorous 
and  decisive  charge.  The  judicious  retreat  of 
Licinius  saved  the  remainder  of  his  troops  from  a 
total  defeat  ;  but  when  he  computed  his  loss,  which 
amounted  to  more  than  twenty  thousantl  men,  he 
thought  it  unsafe  to  pass  the  night  in  the  presence 
of  an  active  and  vigorous  enemy.  Abandoning  his 
camp  and  magazines,  he  marched  away  with  secrecy 
and  diligence  at  the  head  of  the  greatest  part  of  his 
cavalry,  and  was  soon  removed  beyond  the  danger 
of  a  pursuit.  His  diligcnt-e  preserved  his  wife,  his 
son,  and  his  treasures,  which  he  had  deposited  at 
Sirmium.  Licinius  passed  through  that  city,  and 
breaking  down  the  bridge  on  the  Save  hastened  to 
collect  a  new  army  in  Dacia  and  Thrace.  In  his 
flight  he  bestowed  the  precarious  title  of  Cae.sar  on 
Valens,  his  general  of  the  Illyrian  frontier." 

The  plain  of  Mardia  in  Thrace  was 
the  theatre  of  a  second  battle  no  less 
obstinate  and  bloody  than  the  former.  The  troops 
on  both  sides  displayed  the  same  valour  and  disci- 
pline; and  the  victory  was  once  more  decided  by 
the  superior  abilities  of  Constantine,  who  directed 
a  body  of  five  thousand  men  to  gain  an  advan- 
tageous height,  from  whence,  during  the  heat  of 
the  action,  they  attacked  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  and 
made  a  very  considerable  slaughter.  The  troops  of 
Licinius,  however,  presenting  a  double  front,  still 
maintained  their  ground,  till  the  approach  of  night 
put  an  end  to  the  combat,  and  secured  their  retreat 
towards  the  mountains  of  Macedonia."  The  loss  of 
two  battles,  and  of  his  bravest  veterans,  reduced 
the  fierce  spirit  of  Licinius  to  sire  for  peace.  His 
ambassador  Mistrianus  was  admitted  to  the  audi- 
ence of  Constantine  ;  he  expatiated  on  the  common 
topics  of  moderation  and  humanity,  which  are  so 
familiar  to  the  eloquence  of  the  vantpiished  ;  repre- 
sented, in  the  most  insinuating  language,  that  the 
event  of  the  war  was  still  doubtful,  whilst  its  in- 
evitable calamities  were  alike  pernicious  to  both 
the  contending  parties  ;  and  declared,  that  he  was 
authorized  to  propose  a  lasting  and  honourable 
peace  in  the  name  of  the  tuo  emperors  his  ma.sters. 
Constantine  rceeived  the  mention  of  Valens  with 
indignation  and  contempt.  "  It  was  not  for  such 
a  purpose,"  hi^  sternly  replied,  "  that  we  have  ad- 
vanced from  the  shores  of  the  western  ocean  in  an 
uninterrupted  course  of  combats  and  victories,  that, 
after  rejecting  an  ungrateful  kinsman,  we  should 

of  Illyricum,  and  about  one  hundred  from  Tanrunum,  or  Belftrade,  and 
the  conflux  of  the  Danube  and  the  Save.  The  Roman  garrismis  and 
cities  on  those  rivers  are  finely  illustrated  by  M.  d'Anville,  in  anu^moir 
insertcfl  in  I'Academie  des  Inscriptions,  torn,  xxviii. 

u  /osimus,  (I.  ii.  p.  £10,  !»1.)  j;ives  a  very  particular  account  of  this 
battle;  but  the  descriptions  of  Zosimus  .ire  rhetorical  rather  than 
military. 

J  Zosimns,  1.  ii.  p.  92.  93.  Anonym.  Valesian.  p.  71.3.  The  I-.pitomes 
furnish  some  circumstances;  but  they  frciiuently  confound  the  two 
wars  between  Licinius  and  Constantine. 
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accept  for  our  collcao;ue  a  contemptible  slave.  The 
abdication  of  Valens  is  the  tirst  article  of  the 
treaty."*  It  was  necessary  to  accept  this  humiliat- 
ing condition,  and  the  unhappy  Valens,  after  a 
rciftn  of  a  few  days,  was  deprived  of  the  purple 
and  of  his  life.  As  soon  as  this  obstacle  was  re- 
moved, the  tranquillity  of  the  Roman  world  was 
easily  restored.  The  successive  defeats  of  Licinius 
liad  ruined  his  forces,  but  they  had  displayed  his 
courage  and  abilities.  His  situation  was  almost 
desperate,  but  the  efforts  of  despair  are  sometimes 
formidable ;  and  the  good  sense  of  Constantine 
preferred  a  great  and  certain  advantage  to  a  third 
Treaty  of  peace,  *""'  °^  ^^'^  chance  of  arms.  He  con- 
Deceiuijer.  sented  to  leave  his  rival,  or,  as  he 
again  styled  Licinius,  his  friend  and  brother,  in 
the  possession  of  Thrace,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and 
Egypt ;  but  the  provinces  of  Pannonia,  Dalmatia, 
Dacia,  Macedonia,  and  Greece,  were  yielded  to  the 
western  empire,  and  the  dominions  of  Constantine 
now  extended  from  the  confines  of  Caledonia  to  the 
extremity  of  Peloponnesus.  It  was  stipulated  by 
the  same  treaty,  that  three  royal  youths,  the  sons  of 
the  emperors,  should  be  called  to  the  hopes  of  the 
succession.  Crispus  and  the  young  Constantine 
were  soon  afterwards  declared  Ca-sars  in  the  west, 
while  the  younger  Licinius  was  invested  with  the 
same  dignity  in  the  east.  In  this  double  propor- 
tion of  honours,  the  conqueror  asserted  the  supe- 
riority of  his  arms  and  power.^  \\oi.^'^f^ 
(iecierai  peace  The  reconciliation  of  Constantine 
ami  laws  of  Con.    j^^j  Licinius,  though  it  was  imbitter- 

stalitine.  '  ° 

A.  B.  315—32.3.  ed  by  resentment  and  jealousy,  by  the 
remembrance  of  recent  injuries,  and  by  the  appre- 
hension of  future  dangers,  maintained,  however, 
above  eight  years,  the  tranquillity  of  the  Roman 
world.  As  a  very  regular  series  of  the  imperial 
laws  commences  about  this  period,  it  would  not  be 
difiieult  to  transcribe  the  civil  regulations  which 
employed  the  leisure  of  Constantine.  But  the 
most  important  of  his  institutions  are  intimately 
connected  with  the  new  system  of  policy  and  reli- 
gion, which  was  not  perfectly  established  till  the 
last  and  peaceful  years  of  his  reign.  There  are 
many  of  his  laws,  which,  as  far  as  they  concern  the 
rights  and  property  of  individuals,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  the  bar,  are  more  properly  referred  to  the 
private  than  to  the  public  jurisprudence  of  the 
empire ;  and  he  published  many  edicts  of  so  local 
and  temporary  a  nature,  that  they  would  ill  deserve 
the  notice  of  a  general  history.  Two  laws,  how- 
ever, may  be  selected  from  the  crowd  ;  the  one  for 
its  importance,  the  other  for  its  singularity;  Ihe 
former  for  its  remarkable  benevolence,  the  latter 

y  Pclriis  Palricius  in  Excerpt.  Legat.  p.  27.  Tf  it  should  be  tlinuslit 
tlwt  ittti/Spti-:  sifjiiilifs  more  properly  a  son-in-law,  we  niifiht  conjec- 
ture, that  Constantine  assuming  the  name  as  nell  as  the  dntie-s  r)f  a 
fither,  had  adoptttd  his  youn;;er  broUiers  and  sisters,  the  children  of 
'I'lieiidnra.  lint  in  the  hest  authors  -,n^fSf,tit  sonietinics  signifies  a  luis. 
hand,  sonietimes  a  father-in-law,  and  sometimes  a  kinsman  in  geueral. 
See  Spaidicim  Ohscrvat.  ad  Julian.  Orat.  i.  p.  72. 

«  /.osinins,  I.  ii.  p.  93.  Anonym.  \  alesian.  p.  713.  liutropius,  x.  v. 
Aurelius  Victor,  Knseh.  in  Chron.  Sozonien,  1.  i.  c.  2.  Four  of  these 
writers  aflinn  that  the  proiuotiiin  of  the  Ca'sars  was  an  article  of  the 
treaty.      It   is  lioMcver  certain,   tliat  the  younger  Conslaiiliut   and 


for  its  excessive  severity.  1.  The  horrid  practice, 
so  familiar  to  the  ancients,  of  exposing  or  murder- 
ing'their  new-born  infants,  was  become  everyday 
more  frequent  in  the  provinces,  and  especially  in 
Italy.  It  was  the  effect  of  distress  ;  and  the  distress 
was  principally  occasioned  by  the  intolerable  bur- 
then of  taxes,  and  by  the  vexatious  as  well  as  cruel 
prosecutions  of  the  officers  of  the  revenue  against 
tlicir  insolvent  debtors.  The  less  opulent  or  less 
industrious  part  of  mankind,  instead  of  rejoicing  in 
an  increase  of  family,  deemed  it  an  act  of  paternal 
tenderness  to  release  their  children  from  the  im- 
pending miseries  of  a  life  which  they  themselves 
were  unable  to  support.  The  humanity  of  Con- 
stantine, moved,  perhaps,  by  some  recent  and  e,x- 
traordinary  instances  of  despair,  engaged  him  to 
address  an  edict  to  all  the  cities  of  Italy,  and  after- 
wards of  Africa,  directing  immediate  and  sufficient 
relief  to  be  given  to  those  parents  who  should  pro- 
duce before  the  magistrates  the  cliildren  whom 
their  own  poverty  would  not  allow  them  to  educate. 
But  the  promise  was  too  liberal,  and  the  provision 
too  vague,  to  effect  any  general  or  permanent  bene- 
fit.' The  law,  though  it  may  merit  some  praise, 
served  rather  to  display  than  to  alleviate  the  public 
distress.  It  still  remains  an  authentic  monument 
to  contradict  and  confound  those  venal  orators,  who 
were  too  well  satisfied  with  their  own  situation  to 
discover  either  vice  or  misery  under  the  govern- 
ment of  a  generous  sovereign.''  2.  The  laws  of 
•Constantine  against  rapes  were  dictated  with  very 
little  indulgence  for  the  most  amiable  weaknesses 
of  human  nature  ;  since  the  description  of  that 
crime  was  applied  not  only  to  the  brutal  violence 
which  compelled,  but  even  to  the  gentle  seduction 
which  might  persuade,  an  unmarried  woman,  under 
the  age  of  twenty-five,  to  leave  the  house  of  her 
parents.  "  The  successful  ravisher  was  punished 
with  death  ;  and  as  if  simple  death  was  inadequate 
to  the  enormity  of  his  guilt,  he  was  either  burnt 
alive,  or  torn  in  pieces  by  wild  beasts  in  the  amphi- 
tlieatre.  The  virgin's  declaration,  that  she  had 
been  carried  away  with  her  own  consent,  instead 
of  saving  her  lover,  exposed  her  to  share  his  fate. 
The  duty  of  a  public  prosecution  was  intrusted 
to  the  parents  of  the  guilty  or  unfortunate  maid ; 
and  if  the  sentiments  of  nature  prevailed  on  them 
to  dissemble  the  injury,  and  to  repair  by  a  subse- 
quent marriage  the  honour  of  their  family,  they 
were  themselves  punished  by  exile  and  confisca- 
tion. The  slaves,  whether  male  or  female,  who 
were  convicted  of  having  been  accessary  to  the  rape 
or  seduction,  were  burnt  alive,  or  put  to  death  by 
the  ingenious  torture  of  pouring  down  their  throats 

Licinius  were  not  yet  horn  ;  and  it  is  liiffhly  ni^bable  that  the  promo- 
tion w.vi  made  the  1st  of  IMarcli,  A.  I),  317.  The  treaty  had  probably 
stipulated  that  the  two  Ciesars  niiglit  be  created  by  the  western,  and 
one  only  by  the  eastern  emperor;  but  each  of  tbeni  reserved  to  himself 
the  cho'ice  of  the  (lersons. 

;\  Codex  TheodiKsian.  1.  xi.  tit.  27.  lorn.  iT.  p.  186.  with  Godefroy's 
01)servations.    See  likewise  1.  v.  tit.  7—8. 

b  Dmnia  foris  placita,  domi  prospera,  annona>  uhertatc,  fructuum 
copia,  5ic.  I'ane;:yr.  Vet.  x.  38.  This  oration  of  Nazarins  was  prxi- 
nounecd  on  thediiy  of  the  Uuinqueuualia  of  the  Cicsars,  the  lat  of 
IMarch,  A.  I).  321. 
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a  quantity  of  melted  lead.  As  the  erime  was  of  a 
public  kiud,  the  accusation  was  permitted  even  to 
strangers.  The  conimeneemcnt  of  tlic  action  was 
not  limited  to  any  term  of  years,  and  the  eonsc- 
quenccs  of  the  sentence  were  extended  to  the  inno- 
cent ollspring  of  such  an  irregular  union."  But 
whenever  the  olfenee  inspires  less  horror  than  the 
punishment,  the  rigour  of  penal  law  is  obliged  to 
give  way  to  the  common  feelings  of  mankind.  The 
most  odious  parts  of  this  edict  were  softened  or 
repealed  in  the  subse(iuent  reigns ;''  and  even  Con- 
stantino himself  very  frequently  alleviated,  by 
partial  acts  of  mercy,  the  stern  temper  of  his 
general  institutions.  Sucli,  indeed,  was  the  singular 
humour  of  that  emperor,  who  showed  himself  as  in- 
dulgent, and  even  remiss,  in  the  execution  of  his  laws, 
as  he  was  severe,  and  even  cruel,  in  the  enacting  of 
them.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  observe  a  more  de- 
cisive symptom  of  weakness,  citlicr  in  the  character  of 
the  jjrincc,  or  in  the  con.stitution  of  the  government.'' 
TheGoUiicwir,  The  civil  administration  was  some- 
A.  D.  322.  times  interrupted  by  the  military  de- 
fence of  the  empire.  Crispus,  a  youth  of  the  most 
amiable  character,  xvho  had  received  with  the  title 
of  Caesar  the  command  of  the  Rhine,  distinguished 
his  conduct,  as  well  as  valour,  in  several  victories 
over  the  Franks  and  Aleraanni ;  and  taught  the 
barbarians  of  that  frontier  to  dread  the  eldest  son  of 
Constantine,  and  the  grandson  of  Constantius.' 
The  emperor  himself  liad  assumed  the  more  dillicult 
and  important  province  of  the  Danube.  The  Goths, 
who  in  the  time  of  Claudius  and  Aurelian  had  felt 
the  weight  of  the  Roman  arms,  respected  the  power 
of  the  empire,  even  in  the  midst  of  its  intestine 
divisions.  But  the  strength  of  that  warlike  nation 
was  now  restored  by  a  peace  of  near  lifty  years ;  a 
new  generation  had  arisen,  who  no  longer  remem- 
bered the  misfortunes  of  ancient  days :  the  Sarma- 
tians  of  the  lake  Mocotis  followed  the  Gothic  stand- 
ard either  as  subjects  or  as  allies,  and  their  united 
force  was  poured  upon  the  countries  of  Illyricuni. 
Campona,  Margus,  and  Bononia,  appear  to  have 
been  the  scenes  of  several  memorable  sieges  and 
battles  ;K  and  though  Constantine  encountered  a 
very  obstinate  resistance,  he  prevailed  at  length  in 
the  contest,  and  the  Goths  were  compelled  to  pur- 
cha.se  an  ignominious  retreat,  by  restoring  the  booty 
and  prisoners  which  they  had  taken.  Nor  was  this 
advantage  sullicient  to  satisfy  the  indignation  of 
the  emperor.     He  resolved  to  chastise  as  well  as  to 

c  See  the  edict  of  Constantine,  addressed  to  the  UomaQ  people,  in 
the  Theodosian  Code,  I.  ix.  tit.  24.  torn.  ill.  p.  lft!». 

d  His  son  very  fairly  assijrns  the  true  rcas<;n  of  t!ie  repeal,  "  Ne  sub 
specie  atrocioris  judicii  aliqua  in  ulciscendocriuiine  dilatio  nascerctur." 
Cod.  Theod.  torn.  iii.  p.  I!)3. 

e  Euscbius  (in  Vitu  Constant.  1.  iii.  c.  1.)  chooses  to  affirm,  that  in 
the  reiyn  of  this  hero,  the  sword  of  justice  hunt;  idle  in  the  bands  of 
the  maiiistrates.  Eusebius  himself,  (I.  iv.  c.  20,  54.}  and  the  Theodosian 
Code  will  inform  us,  that  this  excessive  lenity  was  not  owiti^j  to  the 
want  eitlier  of  atrocious  criminals  or  of  penal  laws. 

f  NazariuB  in  Panegyr.  Vel.  x.  The  \ictory  of  Crispus  over  the 
Alcmaimi,  is  expressed  on  some  medals. 

(t  Sec  Zosimus,  1.  ii.  p.  93,  94.  though  Ibe  narrative  of  that  historian 
is  neither  clear  nor  consistent.  The  Panepyiic  of  Optatianus  (r.  23.) 
mentions  the  alliance  of  the  Sarmatians  with  the  Carpi  and  (Jeta?,  and 
points  out  the  .several  fields  of  Iwttle.  It  is  supposed,  that  the  Sarma. 
tian  panics,  celebrated  in  the  month  of  November,  derived  their  origin 
froiD  the  success  of  Ibis  war. 


repulse  the  insolent  barbarians  who  had  dared  to 
invade  the  territories  of  Rome.  At  the  head  of  his 
legions  he  pa.ssed  the  Danube,  after  repairing  the 
bridge  which  had  been  coiLstructcd  by  Trajan,  pene- 
trated into  tlic  strongest  recesses  of  i)acia,ii  and 
when  ho  had  inllicted  a  severe  revenge,  conde- 
scciulcil  to  give  peace  to  the  suppliant  tiotlis,  on 
condition  that,  as  often  as  they  were  required,  they 
should  supply  his  armies  with  a  body  of  forty  thou- 
sand .soldiers.'  Exploits  like  these  were  no  doubt 
honourable  to  Constantine,  and  bencllcial  to  the 
state  ;  but  it  may  surely  be  questioned,  w hethcr  they 
can  justify  the  exaggerated  assertion  of  Euscbius, 
that  all  Scythia,  as  far  as  the  extremity  of  the  north, 
divided  as  it  was  into  so  many  names  and  nations 
of  the  most  various  and  savage  manners,  had  been 
added  by  his  victorious  arms  to  the  Roman  empire.'' 
In  this  exalted  state  of  glory  it  was   s^^o„,i  ejvji 

impossible  that  Constantine  should  any    '*^''  between 

Conslaiiliue  and 
longer  endure  a  partner  in  the  empire.    Licinius, 

(!onflding  in  the  superiority  of  his  ge- 
nius and  military  power,  he  determined,  without 
any  previous  injury,  to  exert  them  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  Licinius,  whose  advanced  ago  and  unpo- 
pular vices  seemed  to  ofl'er  a  very  easy  con(|iiest.' 
But  the  old  emperor,  awakened  by  the  approaching 
danger,  deceived  the  expectations  of  his  friends,  as 
well  as  of  his  enemies.  Calling  forth  that  spirit 
and  those  abilities  by  which  he  had  deserved  the 
friendship  of  Galcrius  and  the  imperial  purple,  he 
preparcdhimself  for  the  contest,  collected  the  forces 
of  the  ea.st,  and  soon  (illed  the  plains  of  Hadriano- 
plc  with  his  troops,  and  the  straits  of  the  Helle.spont 
with  his  lleet.  The  army  consisted  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  foot,  and  fifteen  thousand  horse  ; 
and  as  the  cavalry  was  drawn,  for  the  most  part, 
from  Phrygia  and  Cappadoeia,  we  may  conceive  a 
more  favourable  opinion  of  the  beauty  of  the  horses, 
than  of  the  courage  and  dexterity  of  their  riders. 
The  fleet  was  composed  of  three  hundred  an<l  fifty 
galleys  of  three  ranks  of  oars.  An  hundred  and 
thirty  of  these  were  furnished  by  Egypt,  and  the 
adjacent  coast  of  .\frica.  An  hundred  and  ten 
sailed  from  the  ports  of  Phoenicia  and  the  isle  of 
Cyprus ;  and  the  maritime  countries  of  Bithynia, 
Ionia,  and  Caria,  were  likewise  obliged  to  provide  an 
hundred  and  ten  galleys.  The  troops  of  Constantine 
were  ordered  to  rendezvous  at  Thcssalonica ;  they 
amounted  to  above  an  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
horse  and  foot.'"     Their  emperor  was  satisfied  with 

h  In  the  Cae-sars  of  Julian,  (p.  329.  Commcntaire  de  Spanbeim,  p. 
2.^2)  Constantine  boasts,  that  be  had  recovered  the  province  (Daeia) 
which  Trajan  bad  subdued.  But  it  is  insinuated  by  Silenus,  that  the 
colnpie.sts  of  Constantine  were  like  the  gardens  of  Adonis,  wbieli  fade 
and  wither  almost  the  moment  they  ap[iear. 

i  Joruandes  de  Ilehus  Geticis,  c.  21.  I  know  not  whether  we  may 
entirely  dcpetui  <h.  bis  authority.  Sueli  an  alliance  has  a  very  recent 
air,  .and  scarcely  is  suited  to  the  maxims  of  the  beyinniugof  the  fourth 
century. 

k  Euscbius  in  Vit.  Conslantin.  I.  i.  c.  8.  This  pas.s.a!;e,  however,  is 
taken  from  a  general  declamation  on  the  greatness  of  Conslantuie,  and 
not  from  any  particular  account  of  the  Gothic  war. 

I  Constantinus  tamen,  vir  ingens,  et  omnia  efticere  nitcns  fpia'  animo 
prsnarasset,  simul  principatiim  totius  orbis  alfectans,  Lieinio  bellum 
mtulit.  Eutropius,  x.  .5.  Zosimus,  1.  ii.  p.  89.  The  reasons  which  tbey 
have  assigned  for  tlie  first  civil  war  may,  with  more  propriety,  be  ap. 
plied  to  ibe  second. 

m  Zosimus,  1.  ii.  p.  ft4,  95. 
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their  martial  appearance,  and  his  army  contained 
more  soldiers,  thougli  fewer  men,  than  that  of  his 
eastern  competitor.  The  legions  of  Constantine 
were  levied  in  the  -narlike  provinces  of  Europe ; 
action  had  confinned  their  discipline,  victory  had 
elevated  their  hopes,  and  there  were  among  them  a 
great  number  of  veterans,  who,  after  seventeen  glo- 
rious campaigns  under  the  same  leader,  prepared 
themselves  to  deserve  an  honourable  dismission  by 
a  last  efl'ort  of  their  valour."  But  the  naval  pre- 
parations of  Constantine  were  in  every  respect  much 
inferior  to  those  of  Licinius.  The  maritime  cities 
of  Greece  sent  their  respective  quotas  of  men  and 
ships  to  the  celebrated  harbour  of  Piranis,  and  their 
united  forces  consisted  of  no  more  than  two  hun- 
dred small  vessels :  a  very  feeble  armament,  if  it  is 
compared  with  those  formidable  fleets  which  were 
equipped  and  maintained  by  the  republic  of  Athens 
during  the  Peloponnesian  war."  Since  Italy  was 
no  longer  the  seat  of  government,  the  naval  esta- 
blishments of  Misenum  and  Ravenna  had  been 
gradually  neglected  ;  and  as  the  shipping  and  mari- 
ners of  the  empire  were  supported  by  commerce 
rather  than  by  war,  it  was  natural  that  they  should 
the  most  abound  in  the  industrious  provinces  of 
Egypt  and  Asia.  It  is  only  surprising  that  the 
eastern  emperor,  who  possessed  so  great  a  superi- 
ority at  sea,  should  have  neglected  the  opportunity 
of  carrying  an  oflensive  war  into  the  centre  of  his 
rival's  dominions. 

Battle  of  Hadri-  Instead  of  embracing  such  an  active 
resolution,  which  might  have  changed 
the  whole  face  of  the  war,  the  prudent 
Licinius  expected  the  approach  of  his  rival  in  a 
camp  near  Hadrianople,  which  he  had  fortified  with 
an  anxious  care  that  betrayed  his  apprehension  of 
the  event.  Constantine  directed  his  march  from 
Thessalonica  towards  that  part  of  Thrace,  till  he 
found  himself  stopped  by  the  broad  and  rapid 
stream  of  the  Hebrus,  and  discovered  the  numerous 
army  of  Licinius,  which  filled  the  steep  ascent  of 
the  hill,  from  the  river  to  the  city  of  Hadrianople. 
Many  days  were  spent  in  doubtful  and  distant 
skirmishes ;  but  at  length  the  obstacles  of  the  pas- 
sage and  the  attack  were  removed  by  the  intrepid 
conduct  of  Constantine.  In  this  place  we  might 
relate  a  wonderful  exploit  of  Constantine,  which, 
though  it  can  scarcely  be  paralleled  either  in  poetry 
or  romance,  is  celebrated,  not  by  a  venal  orator 
devoted  to  his  fortune,  but  by  an  historian,  the 
partial  enemy  of  his  fame.  We  are  assured  that 
the  valiant  emperor  threw  himself  into  the  river 
Hebrus,  accompanied  only  by  twelve  horsemen,  and 
that  by  the  clfort  or  terror  of  his  invincible  arm,  he 
broke,  slaughtered,  and  put  to  flight  a  host  of  an 

n  Conalantiue  was  very  attentive  to  the  privileges  and  coraforLs  of 
Ins  fell.nv-vetcrans,  (Convetemni,)  Mlie  now  began  to  style  them  See 
the  Tlieodo Plan  Code,  1.  vii.  tit.  20.  torn.  ii.  p.  419,  429. 

»  Wliilst  ilie  Atheiiians  nviintained  the  empire  of  the  sea,  their  fl«t 
ronsistedofthree,  and  aflirvvarda  of  f,)iir,  hundred  gallrv.s  of  three  ranks 
of  oar.s,  all  eompletely  equipped  and  ready  for  immediate  service  The 
arsen.il  in  the  port  o(^l>ira-n»  had  cost  the  republic  a  thoii.sand  talents, 
about  two  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand  poiuids.  See  Tluicydides 
de  Bel.  Pelopon.  I.  ii.  c.  1.1.  and  Meursius  dc  Fortunfi  Attica  c   19 

p  Zosmius,  I.  ii.  p.  95,  96.    This  great  battle  is  described  in  the  Valc- 


auople, 
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hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men.  The  credulity  of 
Zosimus  prevailed  so  strongly  over  his  passion,  that 
among  the  events  of  the  memorable  battle  of  Ha- 
drianople, he  seems  to  have  selected  and  embellished, 
not  the  most  important,  but  the  most  marvellous. 
The  valour  and  danger  of  Constantine  are  attested 
by  a  slight  wound  which  he  received  in  the  thigh, 
but  it  may  be  discovered  even  from  an  imperfect 
narration,  and  perhaps  a  corrupted  text,  that  the 
victory  was  obtained  no  less  by  the  conduct  of  the 
general  than  by  the  courage  of  the  hero ;  that  a 
body  of  five  thousand  archers  marched  round  to 
occupy  a  thick  wood  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  whose 
attention  was  diverted  by  the  construction  of  a  bridge, 
and  that  Licinius,  perplexed  by  so  many  artful  evo- 
lutions, was  reluctantly  drawn  from  his  advantageous 
post  to  combat  on  equal  ground  in  the  plain.  The 
contest  was  no  longer  equal.  His  confused  multi- 
tude of  new  levies  was  easily  vanquished  by  the 
experienced  veterans  of  the  west.  Thirty-four 
thousand  men  are  reported  to  have  been  slain. 
The  fortified  camp  of  Licinius  was  taken  by  assault 
the  evening  of  the  battle ;  the  greater  part  of  the 
fugitives,  who  had  retired  to  the  mountains,  sur- 
rendered themselves  next  day  to  the  discretion 
of  the  conqueror,  and  his  rival,  who  could  no  longer 
keep  the  field,  confined  himself  within  the  walls  of 
Byzantium, 1" 

The  siege  of  Byzantium,  which  was  siege  of  Byzan- 
immediately  undertaken  by  Constan-  "ietoryo'l  Cr?s! 
tine,  was  attended  with  great  labour  P"''- 
and  uncertainty.  In  the  late  civil  wars,  the  fortifi- 
cations of  that  place  so  justly  considered  as  the  key 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  had  been  repaired  and  strength- 
ened ;  and  as  long  as  Liciziius  remained  master  of 
the  sea,  the  garrison  was  much  less  exposed  to  the 
danger  of  famine  than  the  army  of  the  besiegers.  The 
naval  commanders  of  Constantine  were  summoned 
to  his  camp,  and  received  his  positive  orders  to 
force  the  passage  of  the  Hellespont,  as  the  fleet  of 
Licinius,  instead  of  seeking  and  destroying  their 
feeble  enemy,  continued  inactive  in  those  narrow 
straits  where  its  superiority  of  nundjcrs  was  of 
little  use  or  advantage.  Crispus,  the  emperor's 
eldest  son,  was  intrusted  with  the  execution  of  this 
daring  enterprise,  which  he  performed  with  so  much 
courage  and  success,  that  he  deserved  the  esteem, 
and  most  probably  excited  the  jealousy ,  of  his  father. 
The  engagement  lasted  two  days,  and  in  the  evening 
of  the  first,  the  contending  fleets,  after  a  consider- 
able and  mutual  loss,  retired  into  their  respective 
harbours  of  Europe  and  Asia,  Tlie  second  day 
about  noon  a  strong  south  wind'  sprang  up,  which 
carried  the  vessels  of  Crispus  against  the  enemy, 
and  as  the  casual  advantage  was  improved  by  his 

sion  fragment,  (p.  714.)  in  a  clear  though  concise  manner.  *'  Licinius 
vcro  eircnm  Iladrianopoliu  maximoexercitu  lateraardiii  montis  imple- 
verat ;  illuc  toto  agminc  Constanlinus  intlcxit.  Cum  belliim  terra 
mariijue  traherelur,  quamvis  per  arduum  suis  uitentihus,  attamen 
di.sciplina  niilitari  et  felicitate,  Constantinus  I.icinii  confusum  et  sine 
ordine  agcntem  vicit  exercitum  ;  leviter  femore  sauciatus.'" 

q  Zwimus,  1.  ii.  p.  97.  98.  The  current  always  sets  out  of  the  Helles- 
pont ;  and  when  it  is  assisted  by  a  north  wind,  no  vessel  can  attempt 
the  passage.  A  south  wind  renders  the  force  of  the  current  almo.'t  im- 
perceptible.   Sec  Touniefoils  Voyage  au  Levant,  I.et.  xi. 
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skilful  intrepidity,  he  soon  obtained  a  complete 
victory.  An  hundred  ;ind  thirty  vessels  were  de- 
stroyed, five  thousand  men  were  slain,  and  Aniandus, 
the  admiral  of  the  Asiatic  fleet,  escaped  with  the 
utmost  dillirulty  to  the  shores  of  Chaleedon.  As 
soon  as  the  Hellespont  was  oi)en,  a  plentiful  convoy 
of  provisions  Mowed  into  the  eamp  of  Constantine, 
who  had  already  advanced  the  operations  of  the 
siege.  He  constructed  artificial  mounds  of  earth  of 
an  equal  height  with  tlie  ramparts  of  Byzantium. 
The  lofty  towers  which  were  erected  on  that  foun- 
dation, galled  the  besieged  with  larf;e  stones  and 
darts  from  the  military  engines,  and  the  batterinf; 
rams  had  shaken  the  walls  in  several  places.  If 
Licinius  persisted  much  longer  in  the  defence,  lie 
exposed  himself  to  be  involved  in  the  ruin,  of  the 
place.  Before  he  was  surrounded  he  prudently  re- 
moved his  person  and  treasures  to  Chaleedon  in  Asia ; 
and  as  he  was  always  desirous  of  associating  com- 
panions to  the  hopes  and  dangers  of  his  fortune,  he 
now  bestowed  the  title  of  Casar  on  Martiiiianus, 
who  exercised  one  of  the  most  important  ollices  of 
the  empire.'' 
The  battle  of  Sucli  were  Still  the  resources,  and 
Chrysopohs.  ^^^^^  jjjg  abilities,  of  Licinius,  that, 
after  so  many  successive  defeats,  he  collected  in 
Bithynia  a  new  army  of  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  men, 
while  tlie  activity  of  Constantine  was  employed  in 
the  siege  of  Byzantium.  The  vigilant  emperor  did 
not  however  neglect  the  last  struggles  of  his  an- 
tagonist. A  considerable  part  of  his  victorious 
army  was  transported  over  the  Bosphorus  in  small 
vessels,  and  the  decisive  engagement  was  fought 
soon  after  their  landing  on  the  heights  of  Chryso- 
polls,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  of  Scutari.  The  troops 
of  Licinius,  though  they  were  lately  raised,  ill 
armed,  and  worse  iliscipliiied,  made  head  against 
their  conquerors  witli  fruitless  but  desperate  valour, 
till  a  total  defeat,  and  the  slaughter  of  five  and 
twenty  thousand  men,  irretrievably  determined  the 
„  ,    .  .         ,    fate  of  their  leader."     He  retired   to 

Submission  auu  ... 

death  of  Lici-  Nicomcdia,  rather  with  the  view  of 
"'"*■  gaining   some    time   for   negociation, 

than  w  illi  the  hope  of  any  elVeetual  defence.  Con- 
stantia,  his  wife  and  the  sister  of  Constantine, 
interceded  w  illi  her  brother  in  favour  of  her  hus- 
band, and  obtained  from  his  policy  rather  than  from 
his  compassion,  a  solemn  promise,  confirmed  by  an 
oath,  that  after  the  sacrifice  of  Martinianus,  and  the 
resignation  of  the  purple,  Licinius  himself  should 
be  permitted  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
peace  and  alllucncc.  The  behaviour  of  Constantia, 
and  her  relation  to  the  contending  parties,  natu- 
rally recalls  the  remembrance  of  that  virtuous  matron 
who  was  the  sister  of  Augustus,  and  the  wife  of 

T  Aurcliiis  Victor.  Zosimus,  1.  ii.  p.  98.  Arcordin;;  to  the  latter, 
Martinianus  was  Ma:;ister  Ollictorum  (he  uses  tiie  Latin  appellation  in 
Greek.)  Some  medals  seem  to  intimate,  that  during  his  short  reif;n  he 
received  the  title  of  Augustus. 

B  Eusebius  (in  Vila  Coiistantin.  I.  ii.  c.  IG,  17  )  ascribes  this  derisive 
vict<iry  to  the  pious  prayers  of  the  emperor.  The  Valesian  fragment 
(p.  711)  ntenttoiis  a  body  of  Gothic  auxiliaries,  under  their  chief 
Aliquac'i,  who  adhered  to  the  party  of  Licinius. 

t  2io«imus,  I.  ii.  p.  102.  Victor  Junior  iu  Epitome.  Anonym.  Valc- 
«i»n.  p,  714, 


Antony.  But  the  temper  of  mankind  was  altered, 
and  it  was  no  longer  esteemed  iiifiinious  for  a  Koman 
to  survive  his  honour  and  independence.  Licinius 
solicited  and  accepted  the  i>ardoii  of  his  otTcnces, 
laid  himself  and  his  purple  at  the  feet  of  his  lord 
and  master,  was  raised  from  the  ground  w  itii  in- 
sulting pity,  was  admitted  the  same  day  to  the 
imperial  ban()uet,  and  soon  afterwards  was  sent 
away  to  Thessalonica,  which  had  been  chosen  for 
the  place  of  his  confinement.'  His  confinement  was 
soon  terminated  by  death,  and  it  is  doublftil  w  lielher 
a  tumult  of  tlie  soldiers,  or  a  decree  of  the  senate, 
was  suggested  as  a  motive  for  his  execution.  Ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  tyranny,  he  was  accused  of 
forming  a  conspiracy,  and  of  holding  a  treasonable 
correspondence  with  the  barbarians  ;  but  as  he  was 
never  convicted,  either  by  his  own  conduct,  or  by 
any  legal  evidence,  we  may  perhaps  be  allowed, 
from  his  weakness,  to  presume  his  innocence."  The 
memory  of  Licinius  was  branded  with  infamy,  his 
statues  were  thrown  dow  n,  and,  by  a  hasty  edict, 
of  such  mischievous  tendency  that  it  was  almost 
immediately  corrected,  all  his  laws, and  all  the  judi- 
cial proceedingsofhis  reign,  wereatonce  abolished." 
By  this  victory  of  Constantine,   the 

,,  ,  ,  ■  ..     ,  ,         Ke.uiiion  of  the 

isnman  world  was  again  united  under        empire, 
tlic  authority  of  one  emperor,  thirty-       *■  ^'  ■'•^' 
seven  years  after  Diocletian  had  divided  his  power 
and  provinces  with  his  associate  Maxiniian. 

The  successive  steps  of  the  elevation  of  Constan- 
tine, from  his  first  assuming  the  purple  at  York,  to 
the  resignation  of  Licinius  at  Nicomedia,  have  been 
related  with  some  minuteness  and  precision,  not 
only  as  the  events  are  in  themselves  both  interesting 
and  important,  but  still  more,  as  they  contributed 
to  the  decline  of  the  empire  by  the  expense  of  blood 
and  treasure,  and  by  the  perpetual  increase,  as  w  ell 
of  the  taxes,  as  of  the  military  establishment.  The 
foundation  of  Constantinople,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  christian  religion,  were  the  immediate  and 
memorable  consequences  of  this  revolution. 


CHAP.  XV. 

TIic  proi/rcss  of  the  christian  religion,  nml  the  sen- 
timents, manners,  numbers,  and  condition,  of  the 
primitite  christians. 

A  CANDID  but  rational  inquiry  into  the   iin.,„ri„|<.(.  ^f 
progress  and  establishment  of  Chris-     ""=  ioMuiiy- 
tianity,  may  be  considered  as  a  very  essential  part  of 
tlie  history  of  the  Roman  empire.     While  that  great 
body   was    invaded   by  open   violence,  or   under- 
mined by  slow  decay,  a  pure  and  humble  religion 

u  Contra  relij^ionem  sacramenti  Thessalonica:  privatiis  occisus  est. 
Eutropius,  X.  G.  and  his  evidence  is  con6rmed  by  Jerome,  (in  Clironic.) 
.Ls  well  as  by  Zosimus,  I.  ii.  p.  102.  The  Valesian  writer  is  Ihe  only  one 
who  mentions  the  soldiers,  and  it  is  Zonaras  alone  who  rails  in  the 
.assistance  of  the  senate.  Eusebius  prudently  slides  over  this  delicate 
transaction.  Hut  Sozomen,  a  century  afterwards,  ventures  to  assert  tlie 
treasonable  practices  of  Licinius, 

X  See  the  Theodosian  Code,  I.  xv.  lit,  15.  torn.  v.  p.  404,  405.  These 
edicts  of  Constantine  betray  a  decree  of  passion  and  precipitancy  ver^ 
unbecoming'  the  character  of  a  lawgiver. 


CHAP.  XV.  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 

gently  insinuated  itself  into  the  minds  of  men,  grew 
up  in  silence  and  obscurity,  derived  new  vigour 
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from  opposition,  and  finally  erected  the  triumphant 
banner  of  the  cross  on  the  ruins  of  the  capitol.  Nor 
was  the  influence  of  Christianity  confined  to  the 
period  or  to  the  limits  of  the  Roman  empire.  After 
a  revolution  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  centuries,  that 
religion  is  still  professed  by  the  nations  of  Europe, 
the  most  distinguished  portion  of  human  kind  in 
arts  and  learning  as  well  as  in  arms.  By  the  in- 
dustry and  zeal  of  the  Europeans,  it  has  been  widely 
diffused  to  the  most  distant  shores  of  Asia  and 
Africa ;  and  by  the  means  of  their  colonies  has  been 
firmly  established  from  Canada  to  Chili,  in  a  world 
unknown  to  the  ancients. 

But  this  inquiry,  however  useful  or 
entertaining,  is  attended  with  two  pe- 
culiar difficulties.  The  scanty  and  suspicious 
materials  of  ecclesiastical  history  seldom  enable  us 
to  dispel  the  dark  cloud  that  hangs  over  the  first 
age  of  the  church.  The  great  law  of  impartiality 
too  often  obliges  us  to  reveal  the  imperfections  of 
the  uninspired  teachers  and  believers  of  the  gospel ; 
and,  to  a  careless  observer,  their  faults  may  seem 
to  cast  a  shade  on  the  faith  which  they  professed. 
But  the  scandal  of  the  pious  christian,  and  the  fal- 
lacious triumph  of  the  infidel,  should  cease  as  soon 
as  they  recollect  not  only  by  whom,  but  likewise  to 
whom,  the  divine  revelation  was  given.  The  the- 
ologian may  indulge  the  pleasing  task  of  describing 
religion  as  she  descended  from  heaven,  arrayed  in 
her  native  purity.  A  more  melancholy  duty  is  im- 
posed on  the  historian.  He  must  discover  the  in- 
evitable mixture  of  error  and  corruption,  which  she 
contracted  in  a  long  residence  upon  earth,  among  a 
weak  and  degenerate  race  of  beings. 

Our  curiosity  is  naturally  prompted 

Five  causes  of  .  .       ,  *,  ,         ,     .      . 

the  groMth  of  to  inquire  by  what  means  the  christian 
chrisiian.iy.  f^^^^  obtained  so  remarkable  a  victwy 
over  the  established  religions  of  the  earth.  To  this 
■nquiry,  an  obvious  but  satisfactory  answer  may  be 
returned  ;  that  it  was  owing  to  tlie  convincing  evi- 
dence of  the  doctrine  itself,  and  to  the  ruling  pro- 
vidence of  its  great  Author.  But  as  truth  and  rea- 
son seldom  find  so  favourable  a  reception  in  the 
world,  and  as  the  wisdom  of  Providence  frequently 
condescends  to  use  the  passions  of  the  human  heart, 
and  the  general  circumstances  of  mankind,  as  in- 
struments to  execute  its  purpose  ;  we  may  still  be 
permitted,  though  witli  becoming  submission,  to 
ask,  not  indeed  what  were  the  first,  but  what  were 
the  secondary,  cau.ses  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
chiistian  church.     It  will  perhaps  appear,  that  it 

•  Dum  Assycios  ppnes,  Medosqup,  et  Persas  Oriens  fuit,  dcsneclis«iraa 
parsserviciilium.  Tacit.  Hist.  v.  8.  Herodotus,  who  visited  Asia 
wllilsl  it  obe;  ed  ttie  last  of  those  empires,  slightly  mentions  the  Svrians 
of  Palest  Hie,  who.  accordini;  to  their  own  confess'ion,  had  received  from 
Esryiit  the  rite  of  circumcision.     See  I.  ii.  c.  10-4. 

l>  I)>odorus  Siculus,  I.  xl.  Dion  Cassius,  I.  xxxvii.  p.  Ijl.  Tacit 
Hist.  v.  1-9.     Justin,  xxxvi.  2,  3. 

e  Tradidit  arcano  qua-cunnjue  volumiuc  Moses, 
Non  moiistrare  viascadeni  nisi  sacra  colenti, 
Qua'situs  ad  fontes  solos  deducere  verpas. 
The  letter  of  this  law  is  not  to  he  found  in  the  [irescnt  volume  of  Moses. 
But  the  wise,  tlie  humane  Maimoniilesopenly  teaches.  Hut  if  an  idolater 
&11  into  the  water,  a  Jew  ouu-ht  not  to  save  him  from  instant  death.   See 
Basuage,  Histoiredcs  Juifs,  I.  vi.  c.  28. 
N 


was  most  efl'ectually  favoured  and  assisted  by  the 
five  following  cau.ses  :  I.  The  inflexible,  and,  if  we 
niayuse  the  expression,  the  intolerant  zeal  of  the 
christians,  derived,  it  is  true,  from  the  Jewish  re- 
ligion, hut  purified  from  the  narrow  and  unsocial 
spirit,  which,  instead  of  inviting,  had  deterred  the 
Gentiles  from  embracing  the  law  of  Moses.  II.  The 
doctrine  of  a  future  life,  improved  by  every  addi- 
tional circumstance  which  could  give  weight  and 
efiicacy  to  that  important  truth.  III.  The  miracu- 
lous powers  ascribed  to  the  primitive  church.  IV. 
The  pure  and  austere  morals  of  the  christians. 
V.  The  union  and  discipline  of  the  christian  re- 
public, which  gradually  formed  an  independent 
and  increasing  state  in  the  heart  of  the  Roman 
empire. 

I.  We  have   already  described  the   .„ 
....  „  ,-  .  The  First 

religious  harmony  of  the  ancient  world,    Cacse.  Zealof 

and  the  facility  with  which  the  most  "''•''"*■ 
different  and  even  ho.stile  nations  embraced,  or  at 
least  respected,  each  other's  superstitions.  A  single 
people  refused  to  join  in  the  common  intercourse  of 
mankind.  The  Jews,  who,  under  the  Assyrian  and 
Persian  monarchies,  had  languished  for  many  ages 
the  most  despised  portion  of  their  slaves,^  emerged 
from  obscurity  under  the  successors  of  Alexander ; 
and  as  they  multiplied  to  a  surprising  degree  in  the 
east,  and  afterwards  in  the  west,  they  soon  excited 
the  curiosity  and  wonder  of  other  nations."'  The 
sullen  obstinacy  with  which  they  maintained  their 
peculiar  rites  and  unsocial  manners,  seemed  to  mark 
them  out  a  distinct  species  of  men,  who  boldly  pro- 
fessed, or  who  faintly  disguised,  their  implacable 
hatred  to  the  rest  of  human-kind."  Neither  the 
violence  of  Antiochus,  nor  the  arts  of  Herod,  nor  the 
example  of  the  circumjacent  nations,  could  ever 
persuade  the  Jews  to  associate  with  the  institutions 
of  Moses  the  elegant  mythology  of  the  Greeks."" 
According  to  the  maxims  of  universal  toleration,  the 
Romans  protected  a  superstition  which  tbcy  de- 
spised." The  polite  Augustus  condescended  to  give 
orders,  that  sacrifices  should  be  ofl'ered  for  his 
prosperity  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem ;  f  while  the 
meanest  of  the  posterity  of  Abraham,  who  should 
have  paid  the  same  homage  to  the  Jupiter  of  the 
capitol,  would  have  been  an  object  of  abhorrence 
to  himself  and  to  his  brethren.  But  the  moderation 
of  the  conquerors  was  insuflicicnt  to  appease  the 
jealous  prejudices  of  tlicir  subjects,  who  were 
alarmed  and  scandalized  at  the  ensigns  of  paganism, 
which  necessarily  introduced  themselves  into  a 
Roman  province.*  The  mad  attempt  of  Caligula  to 
place  his  own  statue  in  the  tem;ile  of  Jerusalem,  was 

d  A  Jewish  sect,  which  ilidulged  themselves  in  a  sort  of  occasional 
conformily,  derived  from  Herod,  hy  whose  exam  pie  and  authority  they 
had  been  stdiiced,  the  name  of  llerodiaus.  But  their  numbers  were  so 
inconsiderable,  and  their  duration  so  short,  that  Josepbus  has  not 
thought  them  worthy  of  his  notice.  See  Fridcaux*s  Counexion,  vol. 
ii,  p.  285. 

c  Cicero  pro  Flacco,  c.  28. 

f  Philo  de  I.egatione.  Augustus  left  a  foundation  lor  a  perpetual 
sacrifice.  Vet  he  approved  of  the  neglect  which  his  grandson  Cains  ex- 
pressed towards  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  SeeSuetoD.  in  August,  c.  93. 
and  Casaubou's  notes  on  that  p.tssage. 

p  See,  in  particular,  Joseph.  Antiijuitat.  xvii.  6.xvin.  3..aud  Dc  Bel. 
Judaic,  i.  33.  and  li.  9.     Edit.  Havercamp. 
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CHAP.  XV. 


(Icfcafiul  by  tl'f  iin:inimous  resolution  of  a  people 
who  dreaded  death  iiuie.h  less  than  such  an  idola- 
trous profanation.""  Their  attaelinient  to  the  law  of 
Moses  was  equal  to  tlieir  detestation  of  forcig"  reli- 
gions. The  current  of  zeal  and  devotion,  as  it  was 
contracted  into  a  narrow  channel,  ran  with  the 
strength,  and  sometimes  with  the  furj-,  of  a  torrent, 
itsgmluil  in-  This  inllexilile  perseverance,  which 
crease.  appeared  sq  odious  or  so  ridiculous  to 
the  ancient  world,  assumes  a  more  awful  character, 
since  providence  has  deigned  to  reveal  to  us  the 
mysterious  hi.story  of  the  chosen  people.  But  the 
devout  and  even  scrupulous  attachment  to  tlie 
Mosaic  religion,  .so  conspicuous  among  the  .Tews 
who  lived  under  the  second  temple,  becomes  still 
more  surprising,  if  it  is  compared  with  the  stubborn 
incredulity  of  their  forefathers.  When  the  law  was 
given  in  thunder  from  mount  Sinai;  when  the  tides 
of  the  ocean  and  the  course  of  the  planets  were 
su.spcnded  for  the  convenience  of  the  Israelites  ;  and 
when  temporal  rewards  and  punishments  were  tlie 
immediate  consequences  of  their  piety  or  disobe- 
dience, they  perpetually  relapsed  into  rebellion 
against  the  visible  majesty  of  their  Divine  King, 
placed  the  idols  of  the  nations  in  the  .sanctuary  of 
Jehovah,  and  imitated  every  fantastic  ceremony  that 
was  practised  in  the  tents  of  the  Arabs,  or  in  the 
cities  of  Phivnicia.'  As  the  i)roteetion  of  Heaven 
was  deservedly  withdrawn  from  the  ungrateful  race, 
their  faith  acquired  a  proportionable  degree  of 
vigour  and  purity.  The  contemporaries  of  Moses 
and  Joshua  had  beheld  with  careless  indifference 
the  most  amazing  miracles.  Under  the  pressure  of 
every  calamity,  the  belief  of  those  miracles  has  pre- 
served the  Jews  of  a  later  period  from  the  universal 
contagion  of  idolatry  ;  and  in  contradi(;tion  to  every 
known  principle  of  the  human  mind,  that  singular 
people  seems  to  have  yielded  a  stronger  and  more 
ready  assent  to  the  traditions  of  their  remote  ances- 
tors, than  to  the  evidence  of  their  own  senses." 
Their  religion  The  Jewi.sh  religion  was  admirably 
Setlm^o  fitted  for  defence,  but  it  was  never 
conquest.  designed  for  conquest ;  and  it  seems 

i)robable  that  the  number  of  proselytes  was  never 
much  superior  to  that  of  apo.states.  The  divine 
promises  were  originally  made,  and  the  distinguish- 
ing rite  of  circumcision  was  enjoined,  to  a  single 
family.  When  the  posterity  of  Abraham  had  nuil- 
tiplied  like  the  sands  of  the  sea,  the  Deity,  from 
whose  mouth  they  received  a  system  of  laws  and 
ceremonies,  declared  himself  the  proper  and  as  it 
were  the  national  God  of  Israel  ;  and  with  the  most 
jealous  care  separated  his  favourite  people  from  the 
rest  of  mankind.     The  conquest  of  the  land  of  Ca- 

h  Jiissi  a  Caio  Capsarc,  cffi^iem  ejus  in  tempio  locare,  anna  potiiis 
sumpserc.  Tacit.  Hist.  v.  9.  Philoand  Jost.>pluiR  gave  a  verycircuni. 
utantial.  hut  a  very  rhetorical,  account  iif  this  transaction,  whicli  ex. 
ccedingly  perplexed  the  Kovcrnor  of  Syria.  At  the  first  mention  of 
this  idolatrous  proposal,  king  Agrippa  fainted  away  ;  and  did  not  re- 
cover his  senses  till  the  third  day. 

i  For  the  enumeration  of  the  Syrian  and  Arabian  deities,  it  may  he 
observed,  that  Milton  has  comprised  in  one  hundred  and  thirty  very 
beautiful  lines  the  two  large  and  learned  syntagmas  which  Selden  had 
compos«rd  on  that  at»strnse  subject. 

k  "  How  long  will  this  people  provoke  me?  and  how  long  will  it  he 
etc  tlicy  ielieiie  rac,  for  all  the  signs  wliicli  I  have  shown  among  them !  ■ 


naan  was  accompanied  w  ith  so  many  wonderful  and 
with  so  many  bloody  circumstances,  that  the  victo- 
rious Jews  were  left  in  a  state  of  irreconcilable 
hostility  with  all  their  neighbours.  They  had  been 
commanded  to  extirpate  .some  of  the  most  idolatrous 
tribes,  and  the  execution  of  the  Divine  will  had 
seldom  been  retarded  by  the  weakness  of  humanity. 
W  ith  the  other  nations  they  were  forbidden  to  con- 
tract any  marriages  or  alliances,  and  the  prohibition 
of  receiving  them  into  the  congregation,  which  in 
some  cases  was  perpetual,  almost  always  exteiidi'd 
to  the  third,  to  the  seventh,  or  even  to  the  tenth 
generation.  The  obligation  of  preaching  to  the 
Gentiles  the  faith  of  Mo.ses,  had  never  been  incul- 
cated as  a  precept  of  the  law,  nor  were  the  Jews 
inclined  to  impose  it  on  themselves  as  a  voluntary 
duty. 

In  the  admission  of  new  citizens,  that  un.social 
people  was  actuated  by  the  selfish  vanity  of  the 
Greeks,  rather  than  by  the  generous  policy  of  Kome. 
The  descendants  of  Abraham  were  llattercd  by  the 
opinion,  that  they  alone  were  the  heirs  of  the  cove- 
nant, and  they  were  apprehensive  of  diminishing 
the  value  of  their  inheritance,  by  sharing  it  too 
easily  with  the  strangers  of  the  earth.  A  larger 
acquaintance  with  mankind,  extended  their  know- 
lodge  without  correcting  their  prejudices  ;  and 
w  heiiever  the  God  of  Israel  acquired  any  new  vota- 
ries, he  was  much  inoie  indebted  to  the  inconstant 
humour  of  polytheism  than  to  the  active  zeal  of  his 
ow  n  missionaries.'  The  religion  of  Moses  seems  to 
be  instituted  for  a  particular  country  as  well  as  for 
a  single  nation  ;  and  if  a  strict  obedience  had  been 
paid  to  the  order,  that  every  male,  three  times  in 
the  year,  should  present  himself  before  the  Lord 
Jehovah,  it  would  have  been  impossible  that  the 
Jews  could  ever  have  spread  themselves  beyond  the 
narrow  limits  of  the  promised  land."'  That  obstacle 
was  indeed  removed  by  the  destruction  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Jerusalem ;  but  the  most  considerable  part 
of  tlu;  Jewish  religion  was  involved  in  its  destruc- 
tion ;  and  the  pagans,  who  had  long  wondered  at 
the  strange  report  of  an  empty  sanctuary,"  were  at 
a  loss  to  discover  w  hat  could  be  the  object,  or  what 
could  be  the  instruments,  of  a  worship  which  was 
destitute  of  temples  and  of  altars,  of  priests  and  of 
sacrifices.  Yet  even  in  their  fallen  state,  the  Jews, 
still  asserting  their  lofty  and  exclusive  privileges, 
shunned,  instead  of  courting,  the  society  of  strangers. 
They  still  insisted  with  inllexible  rigour  on  tliiisc^ 
parts  of  the  law  which  it  was  in  tlieir  power  to 
practise.  Their  peculiar  distinctions  of  days,  of 
meats,  and  a  variety  of  trivial  though  buidensomc 
observances,  were  so  many  objects  of  disgust  and 

(Numbers,  xir.  11.)  It  would  be  easy,  but  it  would  be  unlirrnming,  to 
jiiNtify  the  complaint  of  the  Deity  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Mosaic 
history. 

I  All  that  relates  to  the  Jewish  proselytes  has  been  very  ably  treated 
by  Itasnage,  Hist,  des  Juifs,  I.  vi.  c.  G,  7. 

m  See  l-'xod.  xxiv.  23.  Dent.  xvi.  Ifi.  the  commcntatttrs,  and  a  very 
sensible  note  in  tlu-  Universal  History,  vol.  i.  p.  CO.'I.  edit.  fol. 

II  When  Pompey,  using  or  abusing  the  right  of  conquest,  entered 
into  the  lloly  of  Holies,  it  was  observed  with  amazement,  "Null't 
"  iiitiis  Defim  efiigie,  vacuam  sedeni  et  inania  arcana,"  Tacit.  Hist.  v.  fi. 
11  was  a  popular  s,-iying,  with  regard  to  the  Jews, 

Nil  pra;ter  nubes  et  cceli  uumen  adoranl. 
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aversion  for  the  other  nations,  to  whose  liabits  and 
prejudices  they  were  diametrically  opposite.  The 
painful  and  even  dangerous  rite  of  circumcision 
was  aloue  capable  of  repelling  a  w  illing  proselyte 
from  the  door  of  the  synagogue." 
Morei.berai  .eal  Under  these  circumstances,  christi- 
of  christiaoity.  anity  offered  itself  to  the  world,  armed 
with  the  strength  of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  delivered 
from  the  weight  of  its  fetters.  An  exclusive  zeal 
for  the  truth  of  religion,  and  the  unity  of  God,  was 
as  carefully  inculcated  in  the  new  as  in  the  ancient 
system  :  and  whatever  was  now  revealed  to  man- 
kind concerning  the  nature  and  designs  of  the  Su- 
preme Being,  was  fitted  to  increase  their  reverence 
for  that  mysterious  doctrine.  The  divine  authority 
of  Moses  and  the  prophets  was  admitted,  and  even 
established,  as  the  firmest  basis  of  Christianity. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  world,  an  uninterrupted 
series  of  predictions  had  announced  and  prepared 
the  long  expected  coming  of  the  Messiah,  who,  in 
compliance  with  the  gross  apprehensions  of  Jews, 
had  been  more  frequently  represented  under  the 
character  of  a  king  and  conqueror,  than  under  that 
of  a  prophet,  a  martyr,  and  the  Son  of  God.  By 
his  expiatory  sacrifice,  the  imperfect  sacrifices  of 
the  temple  were  at  once  consummated  and  abolish- 
ed. The  ceremonial  law,  which  consisted  only  of 
tj'pes  and  figures,  was  succeeded  by  a  pure  and 
spiritual  worship,  equally  adapted  to  all  climates, 
as  well  as  to  every  condition  of  mankind  ;  and  to 
the  initiation  of  blood,  was  substituted  a  more 
harmless  initiation  of  water.  The  promise  of  divine 
favonr,  instead  of  being  partially  confined  to  the 
posterity  of  Abraham,  was  universally  proposed  to 
the  freeman  and  the  slave,  to  the  Greek  and  to  the 
barbarian,  to  the  .lew  and  to  the  Gentile.  Every 
privilege  that  could  raise  the  proselyte  from  earth 
to  heaven,  that  could  exalt  his  devotion,  secure  his 
happiness,  or  even  gratify  that  secret  pride,  which, 
under  the  semblance  of  devotion,  insinuates  itself 
into  the  human  heart,  was  still  reserved  for  the 
members  of  the  christian  church  ;  but  at  the  same 
time  all  mankind  was  permitted,  and  even  solicited, 
to  accept  the  glorious  distinction,  which  was  not 
only  protl'ered  as  a  favour,  but  imposed  as  an  obli- 
gation. It  became  the  most  sacred  duty  of  a  new 
convert  to  diffuse  among  his  friends  and  relations 
the  inestimable  blessing  which  he  had  received,  and 
to  warn  them  against  a  refusal  that  would  be  severely 
punished  as  a  criminal  disobedience  to  the  will  of 
a  benevolent  but  all-powerful  Deity. 

The  enfraneliisement  of  the  church 
from  the  bonds  of  the  synagogue,  was 
a  work  however  of  some  time  and  of 
some  difficulty.    The  Jewish  converts,  who  acknow- 

o  A  secont]  kiiui  of  circumcision  was  indicted  on  a  Samaritan  or  Egyp. 
tian  proselyte.  The  sullen  imlirterunce  of  tlie  Talmudists,  with  respect 
to  the  conversion  of  strangers,  may  he  seen  in  Basna^e,  Histoire  ties 
Juifs.  1.  vi.  c.  6. 

p  These  art'iiments  were  urgwl  with  great  inscnuity  hy  Ihc  Jew 
Orobio,and  refuted  with  equal  infjennity  and  candour  hy  the  christian 
Liinborch.  See  the  Arnica  Collatio,  (it  well  deserves  tllal  name,)  ou 
account  of  the  dispute  hetwcen  them. 

<l  Jesus circumcisus  erat ;  cihisutebatiir  Judaicis;  vestitu  simili ; 

purgatos  scabie  raittebat  ad  sacerdotes;  Fascliala  et  alios  dies  fcstos 
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believing  Jews, 


ledged  Jesus  in  the  character  of  the  Messiah  fore- 
told by  their  ancient  oracles,  respected  him  as  a 
prophetic  teacher  of  virtue  and  religion  ;  but  they 
obstinately  adhered  to  the  ceremonies  of  their  an- 
cestors, and  were  desirous  of  imposing  them  on  the 
Gentiles,  who  continually  augmented  the  number  of 
believers.  These  judaizing  christians  seem  to  have 
argued  with  some  degree  of  plausibility  from  the 
divine  origin  of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  from  the  im- 
mutable perfections  of  its  great  Author.  They  af- 
firmed, t/iat  if  the  Being,  who  is  the  same  through 
all  eternity,  had  designed  to  abolish  those  sacred 
rites  which  had  served  to  distinguish  his  chosen 
people,  the  repeal  of  them  would  have  been  no  less 
clear  and  solemn  than  their  first  promulgation :  that, 
instead  of  those  frequent  declarations,  which  either 
suppose  or  assert  the  perpetuity  of  the  Mosaic  reli- 
gion, it  would  have  been  represented  as  a  provi- 
sionary  scheme  intended  to  last  only  till  the  coming 
of  the  Messiah,  who  should  instruct  mankind  in  a 
more  perfect  mode  of  faith  and  of  worship  :p  that 
the  Messiah  himself,  and  his  disciples  who  con- 
versed with  him  on  earth,  instead  of  authorizing  by 
their  example  the  most  minute  observances  of  the 
Mosaic  law,*!  would  have  published  to  the  world  the 
abolition  of  those  useless  and  obsolete  ceremonies, 
without  suffering  Christianity  to  remain  during  so 
many  years  obscurely  confounded  among  the  sects 
of  the  Jewish  church.  Arguments  like  these  appear 
to  have  been  used  in  the  defence  of  the  expiring 
cause  of  the  Mosaic  law  ;  but  the  industry  of  our 
learned  divines  has  abundantly  explained  the  am- 
biguous language  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the 
ambiguous  conduct  of  the  apostolic  teachers.  It 
was  proper  gradually  to  unfold  the  system  of  the 
gospel,  and  to  pronounce,  with  the  utmost  caution 
and  tenderness,  a  sentence  of  condemnation  so  re- 
pugnant to  the  inclination  and  prejudices  of  the 
believing  Jews. 

The  history  of  the  church  of  Jerusa- 
lem  affords  a  lively  proof  of  the  neces-  church  of  Jeru- 
sity  of  those  precautions,  and  of  the  ^^"°' 
deep  impression  which  the  Jewish  religion  had  made 
on  the  minds  of  its  sectaries.  The  first  fifteen  bishops 
of  Jerusalem  were  all  circumcised  Jews  ;  and  the 
congregation  over  which  they  presided,  united  the 
law  of  Moses  with  the  doctrine  of  Christ.'  It  was 
natural  that  the  primitive  tradition  of  a  church 
which  was  founded  only  forty  years  after  the  death 
of  Christ,  and  was  governed  almost  as  many  years 
under  tlic  iiiiinediate  inspection  of  his  apostle, 
should  be  received  as  the  standard  of  orthodoxy. s 
The  distant  churches  very  frequently  appealed  to 
the  authority  of  their  venerable  parent,  and  relieved 
her    distresses  by  a  liberal  contribution  of  alms. 

reiifjiose  observabat;  Si  quos  sanavit  sabbatho,  ostendit  non  tantum  ex 
lege,  sed  et  cxceptis  seuteuliis  taha  o|>era  sabbatho,  non  interdicta. 
Grotinsde  V'eritale  UeligionisChrislianx",  I.  v-  c.  7.  A  little  afterwards 
(c.  12.)  he  expatiates  ou  the  condescension  of  the  apostles. 

r  PKne  omncs  Christum  Denm  sub  legis  ol>servatioiic  credebant. 
Sulpicins  Severus,  ii.  31.     See  Eusebius,  Hist.  Ecclesiast.  1.  iv.  c.  5. 

H  Mosheim  dc  Rebus  Chrisliauis  ante  Constantinuul  I\la;;num,  p. 
153.  In  this  masterly  performance,  which  1  shall  ortcu  have  occasion 
to  quote,  he  enters  much  more  fully  into  the  slate  of  tlu-  primitive 
church,  than  he  has  au  opportunity  of  doing  in  bis  General  History. 
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IJiit  wlicn  iiunu'ious  ami  opulent  societies  were 
established  in  tlio  fjreat  cities  of  the  empire,  in 
Antiocli,  Alexandria,  Kphesus,  (Corinth,  and  Rome, 
the  reverence  which  Jerusalem  had  inspired  to  all 
the  christian  colonies  insensibly  diminished.  The 
.lewish  converts,  or,  as  they  were  afterwards  called, 
tlie  Nazarenes,  who  had  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
church,  soon  found  Iheniselves  overwhelmed  by  the 
increasin;;  multitudes,  that  from  all  the  various  re- 
li;vions  of  polytheism  enlisted  under  the  lianner  of 
Christ:  and  the  Gentiles,  who,  with  the  approba- 
ti(m  of  their  peculiar  apostle,  had  rejected  the 
intolerable  wei^lit  of  the  Mosaic  ceremonies,  at 
length  refused  to  their  more  scrupulous  brethren  the 
same  toleration  which  at  first  they  had  humbly  so- 
licited for  their  own  practice.  The  ruin  of  the  tem- 
ple, of  the  city,  and  of  the  public  relifjion  of  the 
.lews,  was  severely  felt  by  the  Nazarenes  ;  as  in 
their  manners,  thou;;li  not  in  their  faith,  they  main- 
tained so  intimate  a  connexion  with  their  impious 
countrymen,  whose  misfortunes  were  attributed  by 
the  pagans  to  the  contempt,  and  more  ju.stly  as- 
cribed by  the  christians  to  the  wrath,  of  the  Su- 
preme Deity.  Tlie  Nazarenes  retired  from  the 
ruins  of  .Jerusalem  to  the  little  town  of  Pella  beyond 
the  Jordan,  where  that  ancient  church  languished 
above  sixty  years  in  solitude  and  obscurity.'  They 
still  enjoyed  the  comfort  of  making  frequent  and 
devout  visits  to  the  Holy  City,  and  the  hope  of 
being  one  day  restored  to  those  seats  which  both 
nature  and  religion  taught  them  to  love  as  well  as 
to  revere.  Hut  at  lengtli,  under  the  reign  of 
Hadrian,  the  desperate  fanaticism  of  the  Jews  filled 
up  the  measure  of  their  calamities  ;  and  the  Ro- 
mans, exasperated  by  their  repeated  rebellions, 
exercised  tlie  rights  of  victory  with  unusual  rigour. 
The  emperor  founded,  under  the  name  of  yElia 
Capitolina,  a  new  city  on  mount  Sion,"  to  which  he 
gave  the  privileges  of  a  colony  ;  and  denouncing  the 
severest  penalties  against  any  of  the  Jewish  people 
wlio  should  dare  to  approach  its  precincts,  he  fixed 
a  vigilant  garrison  of  a  Roman  cohort  to  enforce 
the  execution  of  his  orders.  The  Nazarenes  had 
only  one  way  left  to  escape  tlie  common  pro.scrip- 
tion,  and  the  force  of  truth  was  on  this  occasion 
a.ssisted  by  the  influence  of  temporal  advantages. 
They  elected  Marcus  for  their  bishop,  a  prelate  of 
the  race  of  the  Gentiles,  and  most  probably  a  native 
either  of  Italy  or  of  some  of  the  Latin  provinces. 
At  bis  persuasion,  the  most  considerable  part  of 
the  congregation  renouDced  the  Mosaic  law,  in  the 

t  EiL<icbiu!),  I.  iii.  c.  5.  Le  Clerc,  Hist.  Ecclesiast.  p.  (W.^.  Diiriiti,' 
this  occa^iollal  abseDCe,  the  bi^ltop  and  churdi  of  IVlla  still  rrt:tiiii-il 
the  title  of  Jerusalem.  In  the  same  manner,  the  Roman  pontilVs  rf- 
sided  seventy  years  at  Avignon  ;  and  the  patriarchs  of  Alexandria  have 
long  since  transferred  their  eniscopal  seat  to  Cairo. 

u  Dion  Cassiiis,  I.  Ixix.  'I  hi-  exile  of  the  .lewish  nation  from  Jeru- 
salem is  attested  by  Aristo  of  i'ella;  (apud.  l^nseb.  I.  iv.  c,  6.)  and  is 
mentioned  by  several  ecclesiastical  writers;  though  some  of  them  loo 
hastily  extend  this  iiiterdicti(Hi  to  the  whole  country  of  l*alestine. 

X  hnsebius,  1.  iv,  c.  C.  Sulpicius  Severns,  ii.  31.  IJy  comparing? 
their  unsatisfactory  accounts,  Moslieim  (p.  ;j'27,  &c.)  has  'drawn  out  a 
very  distinct  representation  of  the  circumstances  ami  motives  of  this 
revolution. 

y  1,0  Clerc  {Hist.  Ecclesiast,  p.  477,  5,35.1  seems  to  have  collected 
from  Kusebius,  Jerome,  Lpiphauiiis,  and  other  writer,s,  all  the  princi- 
pal circumstances  that  relate  to  the  Na/arenes  or  Kbionites,  The 
nature  of  their  opinions  soon  divided  them  into  a  stricter  and  a  milder 


The  Ebionites. 


prat^tice  of  which  they  had  persevered  above  a  cen- 
tury. J5y  this  sacrifice  of  llicir  habits  and  preju- 
dices, they  purchased  a  free  admi.ssion  into  the 
colony  of  Hadrian,  and  more  firmly  cemented  their 
union  with  the  catholic  church.^ 

When  the  name  and  honours  of  the 
church  of  Jerusalem  had  been  restored 
to  mount  Sion,  the  crimes  of  heresy  and  schism 
were  imputed  to  the  obscure  remnant  of  the  Naza- 
renes, which  refused  to  accompany  their  Latin 
bishop.  Tlu'y  still  preserved  their  former  habita- 
tion of  Pella,  spread  themselves  into  the  villages 
adjacent  to  Damascus,  and  formed  an  inconsidera- 
ble church  in  the  city  of  Beroea,  or,  as  it  is  now 
called,  of  Aleppo,  in  Syria.>'  The  name  of  Naza- 
renes was  deemed  too  honourable  for  those  chris- 
tian Jews,  and  tliey  soon  received  from  the  supposed 
poverty  of  their  understanding,  as  well  as  of  their 
condition,  the  contemptuous  epithet  of  Ebionites.' 
In  a  few  years  after  the  return  of  the  church  of  Je- 
rusalem, it  became  a  matter  of  doubt  and  contro- 
versy, whether  a  man  who  sincerely  acknowledged 
Jesus  as  tlie  Messiah,  but  who  still  continued  to 
observe  the  law  of  Moses,  could  possibly  hope  for 
salvation.  The  humane  temper  of  Justin  Martyr 
inclined  him  to  answer  this  question  in  the  aflirma- 
tive  ;  and  though  he  expressed  himself  with  the 
most  guarded  diffidence,  he  ventured  to  determine 
in  favour  of  such  an  imperfect  christian,  if  he  were 
content  to  practise  the  Mosaic  ceremonies,  without 
pretending  to  assert  their  general  use  or  necessity. 
But  when  Justin  was  pressed  to  declare  the  senti- 
ment of  the  church,  he  confessed  that  there  were 
veiy  many  among  the  orthodox  christians,  who  not 
only  excluded  their  judaizing  brethren  from  the 
hope  of  salvation,  but  who  declined  any  intercourse 
with  them  in  the  common  offices  of  friendship,  hos- 
pitality, and  social  life."  The  more  rigorous 
opinion  prevailed,  as  it  was  natural  to  expect,  over 
the  milder  ;  and  an  eternal  bar  of  separation  was 
fi.ved  between  the  disciples  of  Moses  and  tliose  of 
Christ.  The  unfortunate  Ebionites,  rejected  from 
one  religion  as  apostates,  and  from  the  other  as 
heretics,  found  themselves  compelled  to  assume  a 
more  decided  character  ;  and  although  some  traces 
of  that  obsolete  sect  may  be  discovered  as  late  as  the 
fourth  century,  they  insensibly  melted  away  either 
into  the  church  or  the  synagogue,'' 

While  the  orthodox  church  preserv-    „,    „ 

•^  .  The  Gnostics. 

ed  a  just  medium  betwen  excessive 

veneration  and  improper  contempt  for  the  law  of 

sect ;  and  there  is  some  reason  to  conjecture,  that  the  family  of  Jesus 
Christ  remained  member.s,  at  least,  oi"  the  latter  and  more  moderate 
party, 

/  Some  writers  have  been  pleased  to  create  an  Ebion,  the  imaginary 
aulhor  of  their  sect  and  name.  But  we  can  more  safely  rely  on  the 
learned  ICusebins  than  on  I  he  vehement  Tertullian,  or  tlie  credulous 
K|iiphanius.  According  to  I,c  Clerc,  the  Hebrew  word  Ebjovim  may 
be  translated  into  Latin  by  that  of  Pauperet.  See  Hist,  Ecclesiast, 
p,  477, 

11  See  the  very  curious  Dialogue  of  Justin  Martyr  with  the  Jew 
Tryphon.  The  conference  between  them  was  held  at  Ephesus,  in  the 
reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  and  about  twenty  years  after  the  return  of 
till'  church  of  Pella  to  Jerusalem.  For  this  date  consult  the  accurate 
note  of  Tillemont,  Memoires  Ecclesiastiiiues,  torn,  ii,  p,  511, 

It  Of  all  the  systems  of  Christianity,  that  of  Abyssinia  is  the  only 
one  which  still  adheres  to  the  Mosaic  riles,  (Geddes's  Church  History  of 
,£thiopia,  and  DissertatioDS  de  la  Grand  sur  la  Relation  du  P,  Lobo,) 
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Moses,  the  various  heretics  deviated  into  equal  but 
opposite  extremes  of  error  and  extravagance.  From 
the  acknowledged  truth  of  the  Jewish  religion,  the 
Ebionites  had  concluded  that  it  could  never  be 
abolished.  From  its  supposed  imperfections  the 
Gnostics  as  hastily  inferred  that  it  never  was  in- 
stituted by  the  wisdom  of  the  Deity.  There  are 
some  objections  against  the  authority  of  Moses  and 
the  prophets,  which  too  readily  present  themselves 
to  the  sceptical  mind  ;  though  they  can  only  be  de- 
rived from  our  ignorance  of  remote  antiquity,  and 
from  our  incapacity  to  form  an  adequate  judgment 
of  the  divine  economy.  These  objections  were 
eagerly  embraced  and  as  petulantly  urged  by  the 
vain  science  of  the  Gnostics.'  As  those  heretics 
■were,  for  the  most  part,  averse  to  the  pleasures  of 
sense,  they  morosely  arraigned  the  polygamy  of  the 
patriarchs,  the  gallantries  of  David,  and  the  sera- 
glio of  Solomon.  The  conquest  of  the  land  of  Canaan, 
and  the  extirpation  of  the  suspecting  natives,  they 
were  at  a  loss  how  to  reconcile  with  the  common 
notions  of  humanity  and  justice.  But  when  they 
recollected  the  sanguinary  list  of  murders,  of  exe- 
cutions, and  of  massacres,  which  stain  almost  every 
page  of  the  Jewish  annals,  they  acknowledged  that 
the  barbarians  of  Palestine  had  exercised  as  much 
compassion  towards  their  idolatrous  enemies,  as 
they  had  ever  shown  to  their  friends  or  countrymen.'' 
Passing  from  the  sectaries  of  the  law  to  the  law 
itself,  they  asserted  that  it  was  impossible  that  a 
religion  which  consisted  only  of  bloody  sacrifices 
and  trifling  ceremonies,  and  whose  rewards  as  well 
as  punishments  were  all  of  a  carnal  and  temporal 
nature,  could  inspire  the  love  of  virtue,  or  restrain 
the  impetuosity  of  passion.  The  Mosaic  account 
of  the  creation  and  fall  of  man  was  treated  with 
profane  derision  by  the  Gnostics,  who  would  not 
listen  with  patience  to  the  repose  of  the  Deity  after 
six  days'  labour,  to  the  rib  of  Adam,  the  garden  of 
Eden,  the  trees  of  life  and  of  knowledge,  the  speak- 
ing serpent,  the  forbidden  fruit,  and  the  condemna- 
tion pronounced  against  human  kind  for  the  venial 
offence  of  their  first  progenitors."  The  God  of 
Israel  was  impiously  represented  by  the  Gnostics, 
as  a  being  liable  to  passion  and  to  error,  capricious 
in  his  favour,  implacable  in  his  resentment,  meanly 
jealous  of  his  superstitious  worship,  and  confining 
his  partial  providence  to  a  single  people,  and  to 
this  transitory  life.  In  such  a  character  they  could 
discover  none  of  the  features  of  the  wise  and  omni- 
potent Father  of  the  universe.'    They  allowed  that 

Thf  piiniirh  of  the  qneeo  Cand.ice  mi:;ht  suj^st  some  suspicion* ;  but 
as  we  are  assured  (Socrates,  i,  10.  Sozomeii,  ii.  24.  Lutioiphus,  p.'aSl.) 
tlat  tiic  .^tliin|iiaiis  were  not  converted  till  the  fourtli  century,  it  is 
more  reasonable  to  iM-lieve,  that  llicy  rc-spected  the  Ktfobath,  and  dis. 
lincui^h'-d  tlic  forbidden  meats,  in  imitation  of  the  Jews,  who,  in  a  very 
early  pi-riod,  were  seated  on  both  sides  of  the  Ked  sea.  Circumcision 
had  Uen  i»ractij*.d  by  the  most  ancient  Ethiopians,  from  motives  of 
healtli  ajid  cleanliness,  which  seem  to  be  explained  in  the  Rccherchcs 
Philosiipliiques  snr  les  Americains,  tom.  ii.  p.  117. 

c  lieausobre,  llislnire  du  iVIanicheisme,  1,  i.  c.  3.  lias  stated  their  ob. 
jeclions,  iwrticutarly  those  of  Faustus,  the  adversary  of  Auguslin,  with 
the  most  learned  impartiality. 

<t  Apuil  ipsos  (ides  obstinata,  misericordia  in  promptii  :  adversus 
omnes  alios  liostile  odium.  Tacit.  Mist.  v. -I.  Surely  Tacitus  had  seen 
the  Jews  with  to.,  favourable  an  lye.  The  [wrusafof  Josiphus  must 
have  destroyed  the  antithesi-s. 


the  religion  of  the  Jews  was  somewhat  less  criminal 
than  the  idolatry  of  the  Gentiles  ;  but  it  was  their 
fundamental  doctrine,  that  the  Christ  whom  they 
adored  as  the  first  and  brightest  emanation  of  the 
Deity,  appeared  upon  earth  to  rescue  mankind  from 
their  various  errors,  and  to  reveal  a  new  system  of 
truth  and  perfection.  The  most  learned  of  the 
fathers,  by  a  very  singular  condescension,  have  im- 
prudently admitted  the  sophistry  of  the  Gnostics. 
Acknowledging  that  the  literal  sense  is  repugnant 
to  every  principle  of  faith  as  well  as  reason,  they 
deem  themselves  secure  and  invulnerable  behind 
the  ample  veil  of  allegory,  which  they  carefully 
spread  over  every  tender  part  of  the  Mosaic  dis- 
pensation.K 
It  has  been  remarked  with  more  in-  „,  . 

Their  sects,  pro- 

genuity  than  truth,  that  the  virgin  gress,  and  inau- 
purity  of  the  church  was  never  violated  "''"■ 
by  schism  or  heresy  before  the  reign  of  Trajan  or 
Hadrian,  about  one  hundred  years  after  the  death 
of  Christ.''  We  may  observe  with  much  more  pro- 
priety, that,  during  that  period,  the  disciples  of  the 
Messiah  were  indulged  in  a  freer  latitude  both  of 
faith  and  practice,  than  has  ever  been  allowed  in 
succeeding  ages.  As  the  terms  of  communion  were 
insensibly  narrowed,  and  the  spiritual  authority  of 
the  prevailing  party  was  exercised  with  increasing 
severity,  many  of  its  most  respectable  adherents, 
who  were  called  upon  to  renounce,  were  provoked 
to  assert,  their  private  opinions,  to  pursue  the  conse- 
quences of  their  mistaken  principles,  and  openly  to 
erect  the  standard  of  rebellion  against  the  unity  of 
the  church.  The  Gnostics  were  distinguished  as  the 
most  polite,  the  most  learned,  and  the  most  wealthy 
of  the  christian  name,  and  that  general  appellation, 
which  expressed  a  superiority  of  knowledge,  was 
either  a.ssumed  by  their  own  pride,  or  ironically  be- 
stowed by  the  envy  of  their  adversaries.  They  were 
almost  without  exception  of  the  race  of  the  Gentiles, 
and  their  principal  founders  seem  to  have  been 
natives  of  Syria  or  Egypt,  where  the  warmtli  of  the 
climate  disposes  both  the  mind  and  the  body  to  in- 
dolent and  contemplative  devotion.  The  Gnostics 
blended  with  the  faith  of  Christ  many  sublime  but 
obscure  tenets,  which  they  derived  from  oriental 
philosophy,  and  even  from  the  religion  of  Zoroaster, 
concerning  the  eternity  of  matter,  the  existence  of 
two  principles,  and  the  mysterious  hierarchy  of  the 
invisible  world."  As  soon  as  they  launched  out 
into  that  vast  abyss,  they  delivered  themselves  to 
the  guidance  of  a  disordered  imagination;  and  as 

«  Dr.  Burnet  (.\rchKolo^ia,  I.  ii.  c.  7.)  has  discu.ssed  the  first  chapters 
of  G.-nesis  witli  too  much  wit  and  freedom. 

f  The  milder  (inostics  considered  Jehovah,  the  Creator,  as  a  lleinj: 
of  a  mixed  nature  between  G.td  and  the  da-mon.  Other?  confoundeti 
him  with  the  ovil  principle.  Consult  tlie  second  century  of  the  ;;ene. 
ral  history  of  iMosheim,  which  gives  a  very  distiud,  liioui;h  concise, 
account  of  their  stran;;e  opinions  on  this  suliject. 

c  Sec  Ucansobre,  Ilist.  du  IManicheisroe,  1.  i.  c.  4.  Origeu  and  St. 
Aujjustin  were  anion;.:  the  alleuorists. 

ti  He^esippus,  ap.  Luscb.  I.  iii.  32.  iv.  32.  Clemens  AlexandfiD. 
Stroniat.  vii.  17. 

I  In  the  account  of  the  Gnostics  of  tlie  second  and  third  centuries, 
Moshcim  is  in::eiiious  and  candid ;  Le  Clerc  dull,  tint  exact ;  beausohre 
almost  always  an  3|>olo|:ist ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  the  primi- 
tive fathers  arc  very  frequently  calumniators. 
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tlic  pallis  of  error  arc  various  and  infinite,  the 
Gnostics  were  impercc|)til)ly  divided  into  more  tliaii 
(ifty  particular  sects,''  of  whom  the  most  cek-braled 
appear  to  have  been  tlie  IJasilidians,  the  Valen- 
tinians,  the  Marcionites,  and,  in  a  still  later  period, 
the  Manicha-ans.  Each  of  these  sects  could  boast 
of  its  bishops  and  congregations,  of  its  doctors  and 
martyrs,'  and,  instead  of  the  four  gospels  adopted  by 
tlie  church,  the  heretics  produced  a  multitude  of 
liistories,  in  whicli  the  actions  and  discourses  of 
Christ  and  of  his  apostles  were  adapted  to  tlieir  re- 
spective tenets.'"  The  success  of  the  Gnostics  was 
rapid  and  extensive."  They  covered  Asia  and 
Egypt,  established  themselves  in  Rome,  and  some- 
times penetrated  into  the  provinces  of  the  west. 
For  the  most  part  they  arose  in  the  second  century, 
nourished  during  the  third,  and  were  suppressed  in 
tlie  fourth  or  fifth,  by  the  prevalence  of  more 
fashionable  controversies,  and  by  the  superior 
ascendant  of  the  reigning  power.  Though  they 
constantly  disturbed  the  peace,  and  frecpiently 
disgraced  the  name,  of  religion,  they  contributed 
to  assist  rather  than  to  retard  the  progress  of 
Christianity.  The  Gentile  converts,  whose  strong- 
est objections  and  prejudices  were  directed  against 
the  law  of  Closes,  could  liud  admission  into  many 
christian  societies,  which  required  not  from  their 
untutored  mind  any  belief  of  an  antecedent  re- 
velation. Their  faith  was  insensibly  fortified  and 
enlarged,  and  the  church  was  ultimately  benefit- 
ted by  the  conquests  of  its  most  inveterate  ene- 
mies." 

Tl.e,temo„,co„.  B"'  whatever  diflerence  of  opinion 
sidered  as  ilie  might  subsist  between  the  orthodox, 
godsofantiquity.    ,       „,  .       .  ,     ,       ^ 

the  Ebionites,  and  the  Gnostics,  con- 
cerning the  divinity  or  the  obligation  of  the  Mosaic 
law,  they  were  all  equally  animated  by  the  same  ex- 
clusive zeal,  and  by  the  same  abhorrence  for  idola- 
try whicli  had  distinguished  the  Jews  from  the 
other  nations  of  the  ancient  world.  The  philoso- 
pher, who  considered  the  system  of  polytheism  as 
a  composition  of  human  fraud  and  error,  could 
disguise  a  smile  of  contempt  under  tlic  mask  of 
devotion,  without  apprehending  that  either  the 
mockery,  or  the  compliance,  would  expose  liim  to 
the  resentment  of  any  invisible,  or,  as  he  conceived 
them,  ituaginary  powers.  But  tlie  established  re- 
ligions of  paganism  were  seen  by  the  primitive 
christians  in  a  much  more  odious  and  fiirmidablo 
light.  It  was  the  universal  sentiment  both  of  the 
church  and  of  heretics,  that  the  da-mons  were  the 

k  See  the  catalogues  of  Irenneus  and  Epiplianiut^.  It  irnisr  indri-d 
be  allowed,  tliat  tliosc  writers  were  inclined  to  niultiiily  llie  niinilter  of 
sects  whicli  opnused  tlie  unity  of  tlie  chureli. 

1  Eiiwbiii«,  I.  iv.  c.  15.  Sozomen,  I.  ii.  c.  32.  See  in  liaylc,  in  the 
article  of  Marcion,  a  ciirimis  detail  of  a  dispute  on  that  subject.  It 
should  seem  that  some  of  the  Gnostics  (the  Basilidian-s)  declined,  and 
even  refused,  the  honour  of  martyrdom.  Their  reasons  were  singular 
and  abstruse.     See  IMosheim,  p.  3i»9. 

m  See  a  very  remarkable  {>H.ssa):^e  of  Orifjen  (Proem,  ad  Lncan.) 
Tliat  indefatigable  writer,  who  had  consumed  his  life  in  the  study  of 
the  scriptures,  relies  for  tlieir  autliciitictty  on  the  ins[>ircd  authority  of 
tlic  church.  It  was  impossible  that  the  (Jiiostics  could  receive  oitr  pre. 
sent  gospels,  many  parts  of  which  (particularly  in  the  resurrection  of 
Christ)  are  directly,  and  as  it  mijiht  seem  desi[;iiedly,  pointed  a;,Minst 
their  favourite  tenets.  It  is  therefore  somewhat  singular  that  I|;n:itiMs 
(Epist.  ad  Smyni.  Patr.  Apostol.  torn.  li.  p.  34.)  should  cliuusc  tu  cm. 


authors,  the  patrons,  and  the  objects  of  idolatry.!" 
Those  rebellious  spirits  who  had  been  degraded 
from  the  rank  of  angels,  and  cast  down  into  the 
infernal  pit,  were  still  permitted  to  roam  upon 
earth,  to  torment  the  bodies,  and  to  seduce  the 
minds,  of  sinful  men.  The  d;omons  soon  discover- 
ed and  abused  the  natural  propensity  of  the  human 
heart  towards  devotion,  and,  artfully  withdrawing 
the  adoration  of  mankind  from  their  Creator,  they 
usurped  the  place  and  honours  of  the  Supreme 
Ueity.  Hy  the  success  of  their  malicious  con- 
trivances, they  at  once  gratilied  their  own  vanity 
and  revenge,  and  obtained  the  only  comfort  of 
which  they  were  yet  susceptible,  the  hope  of  in- 
volving the  human  species  in  the  participation  of 
their  guilt  and  misery.  It  was  confessed,  or  at 
least  it  was  imagined,  that  they  had  distributed 
among  themselves  the  most  important  (characters  of 
polytheism,  one  daemon  assuming  the  name  and 
attributes  of  Jupiter,  another  of  yEseuIapius,  a 
third  of  Venus,  and  a  fourth  perhaps  of  Apollo  ;'' 
and  that,  by  the  advantage  of  their  long  experience 
and  aerial  nature,  they  were  enabled  to  execute, 
with  sullicient  skill  and  dignity,  the  parts  which 
they  had  undertaken.  They  lurked  in  the  temples, 
instituted  festivals  and  sacrifices,  invented  fables, 
pronounced  oracles,  and  were  frequently  allowed 
to  perform  miracles.  The  christians,  who,  by  the 
interposition  of  evil  spirits,  could  so  readily  explain 
every  pr;rtcrnatural  appearance,  were  disposed  and 
even  desirous  to  admit  the  most  extravagant  fictions 
of  the  pagan  mythology.  But  the  belief  of  the 
cliristian  was  accompanied  with  horror.  The  most 
trifiing  mark  of  respect  to  the  national  worship  he 
considered  as  a  direct  homage  yielded  to  the  dae- 
mon, and  as  an  act  of  rebellion  against  the  majesty 
of  God. 

In  consequence  of  this  opinion,  it    .,, 

*  Abhorrence  of 

was  the  first  but  arduous  duty  of  a   Uic   rhri.stians 


christian  to  preserve  himself  pure  and 


for  idolatry. 


undelilcd  from  the  practice  of  idolatry.  The  religion 
of  the  nations  was  not  merely  a  speculative  doctrine 
professed  in  the  schools  or  preached  in  tlic  leiuples. 
The  inuiiinerable  deities  and  rites  of  polytheism 
were  closely  interwoven  with  every  circumstance  of 
business  or  pleasure,  of  public  or  of  private  life  ; 
and  it  seemed  impossible  to  escape  the  observance 
of  them,  without,  at  tlic  same  time,  renouncing  the 
commerce  of  mankind,  and  all  the  ollices  and  amuse- 
ments of  society.'  The  important  tran.s-     „ 

•'  '  CercmoDies. 

actionsof  peace  and  war  were  prepared 

piny  a  vajinc  and  doulitful  tradition,  instead  of  ijuoting  the  certain 
ti^stinicMiy  of  the  evanj;elists, 

n  Faciunt  favns  ct  vespie ;  faciuiit  ecclesias  et  Marcionitse,  is  the 
stroll-.'  expression  of  Tertullian,  whicli  I  am  ohlii;ed  to  quote  from 
memory.  In  the  lime  of  Kpiphanius,  (advers.  na-rcses,  p.  302.)  the 
Marcionites  were  very  numerous  in  Italy,  Syria,  liyypt,  Arabia,  and 
Persia. 

n  Anicustin  is  a  memorable  instance  of  this  gradual  pro|;ress  from 
reason  to  faith.  He  was,  duriiif;  several  years,  enya^'ed  iii  the  IVIaiii. 
clia'an  sect. 

P  The  uiianimnns  sentiment  of  the  primitive  church  is  very  clearly 
explained  by  Justin  Martyr,  Apoloc.  Major,  by  Athciia;;ora.s,  LeRat. 
c.  22,  &e.  and  by  Lactantius,  Institut,  Divin.  ii.  l\  —  W. 

ci  Tertullian  (Apolo);.  c.  23.)  alleges  the  confe-ssion  of  the  da-mons 
tli(-mselves  as  often  as  they  were  tormented  by  the  christian  exorcists. 

r  'I'ertulliaii  has  written  a  most  severe  treatise  against  idolatry,  to 
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or  concluded  by  solemn  sacrifices,  in  which  the  magis- 
trate, the  senator,  and  the  soldier,  were  obliged  to 
preside  or  to  participate.*  The  public  spectacles 
were  an  essential  part  of  the  cheerful  devotion  of  the 
pagans,  and  the  gods  were  supposed  to  accept,  as 
the  most  grateful  offering,  the  games  that  the  prince 
and  people  celebrated  in  honour  of  their  peculiar 
festivals.'  The  christian,  who  with  pious  horror 
avoided  the  abomination  of  the  circus  or  the  theatre, 
found  himself  encompassed  with  infernal  snares  in 
every  convivial  entertainment,  as  often  as  his 
friends,  invoking  the  hospitable  deities,  poured  out 
libations  to  each  other's  happiness."  When  the 
bride,  struggling  with  well-affected  reluctance,  was 
forced  in  hymenealpomp  over  the  threshold  of  her 
new  habitation,*  or  when  the  sad  procession  of  the 
dead  slowly  moved  towards  the  funeral  pile  ■/  the 
christian,  on  these  interesting  occasions,  was  com- 
pelled to  desert  the  persons  who  were  the  dearest 
to  him,  rather  than  contract  the  guilt  inherent  to 
those  impious  ceremonies.  Every  art 
and  every  trade  that  was  in  the  least 
concerned  in  the  framing  or  adorning  of  idols  was 
polluted  by  the  stain  of  idolatry  ;'  a  severe  sentence, 
since  it  devoted  to  eternal  misery  the  far  greater 
part  of  the  community,  which  is  employed  in  the 
esercise  of  liberal  or  mechanic  professions.  Tf  we 
cast  our  eyes  over  the  numerous  remains  of  anti- 
quitj-,  we  shall  perceive,  that  besides  the  immediate 
representations  of  the  gods,  and  the  holy  instru- 
ments of  their  worship,  the  elegant  forms  and 
agreeable  fictions  consecrated  by  the  imagination 
of  the  Greeks,  were  introduced  as  the  richest  orna- 
ments of  the  houses,  the  dress,  and  the  furniture  of 
the  pagans."  Even  the  arts  of  music  and  painting, 
of  eloquence  and  poetry,  flowed  from  the  same  im- 
pure origin.  In  the  style  of  the  fathers,  Apollo 
and  the  Muses  were  the  organs  of  the  infernal 
spirit.  Homer  and  Virgil  were  the  most  eminent  of 
his  servants,  and  the  beautiful  mythology  which 
pervades  and  animates  the  compositions  of  their 
genius,  is  destined  to  celebrate  the  glory  of  the 
da;raons.  Even  the  common  language  of  Greece 
and  Rome  abosnded  with  familiar  but  impious  ex- 
pressions, which  the  imprudent  christian  might  too 
carelessly  utter,  or  too  patiently  hear.*" 

The  dangerous  temptations  which  on 
every  side  lurked  in  ambush  to  sur- 

cailtion  his  brethren  ajninst  Ihe  hourly  danger  of  incurrini  that  ^uilt 
Recosila  sylvam.  et  quanta-  lalitant  spina-.    De  Coronfi  Militis  c  "lo 

.  riie  Roman  senate  was  always  licld  in  a  temple  or  eon'secrated 
place.  (Auhis  Gelhus,  xiv.  7.)  Before  they  entered  on  business,  every 
senator  dropt  some  wine  and  frankincense  on  the  altar.  Sucton  in 
August,  e.  -ja. 

t  Sec  Tertullian,  De  Spectacuhs.  This  severe  reformer  sliows  no 
Itlore  indulgence  to  a  Ira-edy  of  Euripides,  than  to  a  combat  of 
Kladiatnrs.  7  he  dress  of  the  actors  particularly  offends  him  By  the 
use  of  tlie  loay  buskin,  they  impiously  strive  to  add  a  cubit  to  their 
stature,  c.  2.'!. 

»  The  ancient  practice  of  concluding  the  entertainment  with,  liba 
Jions.  may  be  found  in  every  classic.  Socrates  and  Seneca,  in  their 
list  moments,  made  a  noble  application  of  this  custom.  Postnuam 
-lajinum  calidac  aqiire  introiit,  respercens  proximos  scrvorum,  addita 
voce,  libare  sc  liiitiorem  ilium  Jovi  I.iberatori.     Tacit.  Annal.  xv  fA 

»  See  the  elegant  but  idolatrous  hymn  of  Catullus,  on  the  nuptials 
of  Manhus  and  Julia.  O  Hymen,  Ilyiiienac  lo  !  Quis  huic  Deocom 
pararier  .allsil  I 

>■  The  ancient  funerals  (in  thn.se  of  Misenils  and  Pull.is)  are  no  less 
accurately  described  hy  Virgil,  than  they  are  illustrated  by  his  com. 
mcutiitor  Servius.    The  pile  itself  was  an  altar,  the  flames  were  fed  with 
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prise  the  unguarded  believer,  assailed  him  with  re- 
doubled violence  on  the  days  of  solemn  festivals. 
So  artfully  w  ere  they  framed  and  disposed  through- 
out the  year,  that  superstition  always  wore  the  ap- 
pearance of  pleasure,  and  often  of  virtue."  Some  of 
the  most  sacred  festivals  in  the  Roman  ritual  were 
destined  to  salute  the  new  calends  of  January  with 
vows  of  public  and  private  felicity,  to  indulge  the 
pious  remembrance  of  the  dead  and  living,  to 
ascertain  the  inviolable  bounds  of  property,  to  hail, 
on  the  return  of  spring,  the  genial  powers  of  fecun- 
dity, to  perpetuate  the  two  memorable  eras  of 
Rome,  the  foundation  of  the  city,  and  that  of  the 
republic,  and  to  restore,  during  llie  human  licence 
of  the  Saturnalia,  the  primitive  equality  of  man- 
kind. Some  idea  may  be  conceived  of  the  abhor- 
rence of  the  christians  for  such  impious  ceremonies, 
by  the  scrupulous  delicacy  which  they  displayed  on 
a  much  less  alarming  occasion.  On  days  of  general 
festivity,  it  w  as  the  custom  of  the  ancients  to  adorn 
their  doors  with  lamps  and  with  branches  of  laurel, 
and  to  crown  their  heads  with  a  garland  of  flowers. 
This  innocent  and  elegant  practice  might  perhaps 
have  been  tolerated  as  a  mere  civil  institution. 
But  it  most  unluckily  happened  that  the  doors  were 
under  the  protection  of  the  household  gods,  that 
the  laurel  was  sacred  to  the  lover  of  Daphne,  and 
that  garlands  of  flowers,  though  frequently  worn  as 
a  symbol  either  of  joy  or  mourning,  had  been 
dedicated  in  their  first  origin  to  the  service  of 
superstition.  The  trembling  christians,  who  were 
persuaded  in  this  instance  to  comply  with  the  fashion 
of  their  country,  and  the  commands  of  the  magis- 
trate, laboured  under  the  most  gloomy  apprehen- 
sions, from  the  reproaches  of  their  own  conscience, 
the  censures  of  the  church,  and  the  denunciations  of 
divine  vengeance.'' 

Such  was  the  anxious  diligence  which  2cai  forchris. 
was  required  to  guard  the  chastity  of  tiauity. 
the  gospel  from  the  infectious  breath  of  idolatry. 
The  superstitious  observances  of  public  or  private 
rites  were  carelessly  practised,  from  education  and 
habit,  by  the  followers  of  the  established  religion. 
But  as  often  as  they  occurred,  they  afforded  the 
christians  an  opportunity  of  declaring  and  confinn- 
ing  their  zealous  opposition.  By  these  frequent 
protestations  their  attachment  to  the  faith  was 
continually  fortified,  and  in  proportion  to  the  in- 

the  blood  of  victims,  and  all  the  assistants  were  sprinkled  with  lustral 
water.  t  Tertullian  de  Idolulatna,  c.  II. 

a  See  every  part  of  Montfau^oii's  Antiquities.  Even  the  reverses  of 
the  Greek  aiid  Uoman  coins  were  frequently  of  an  idolatrous  nature. 
Here  indeed  the  scruples  of  the  christian  were  .suspended  by  astrouf^er 
passion. 

b  Tertullian  de  Idololatria,  c.  20,  21,  22.  If  a  Pagan  friend  (on  the 
occasion  perhaps  of  sneezing)  used  the  familiar  expression  of  "  .lupiter 
bless  you,"  the  christian  was  obliged  to  protest  against  the  divinity  of 
.lupiter. 

>-  Consult  the  mast  laboured  work  of  Ovid,  his  imperfect  Fasti  He 
finished  no  more  than  the  first  six  months  of  the  year.  The  coiupila. 
tioii  of  Maerohiiis  is  called  the  Snltintaliaj  but  it  is  only  a  small  part 
of  the  first  Iwok  that  bears  any  relation  to  tlic  title. 

A  Tertullian  has  composed  a  defence,  or  rather  panegyric,  of  the  r.i.sh 
action  of  a  christian  .soldier,  who,  by  throwing  away  his  crown  of 
laurel,  had  exposed  himself  and  his  brethren  to  the  most  imminent 
danger.  Ily  the  mention  of  the  emperors  (Sevrrus  and  Caracalla)  it  is 
evident,  notwithstaii<liiig  the  wishes  of  M.  de  Tillemont,  that  Tertul- 
lian compo.sed  bis  treatise  De  Corona,  long  liefore  he  was  engageil  in 
the  errors  of  the  Moiitanist.s.  See  Memoires  Ecclesiastiqucs,  totn.  iii. 
p.  384. 
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crease  of  zeal,  tlicy  combated  with  the  more  ardour 
— ;  '"and  success  in  tlic  liolv  war,  « liicli  they  liad  under- 
taken against  tlie  empire  ol'  the  dicinons. 

II.  The  writings  of  Cicero'  rcpre- 
cacse.  Thedoc.  Sent  in  the  most  lively  colours  the 
irinc  of  il'i-  jra-  i<rnorance,  the  errors,  and  the  uneer- 

mortality  of  the      ^  '  _  '     ^ 

soul  anions  ""'     taintv  of  the  ancient  philosophers  w  ith 
philosophertii  "  .  ,. 

regard  to  the  immortality  ol  the  soul. 

When  they  are  desirous  of  arming  their  disciples 
against  the  fear  of  death,  they  inculcate,  as  an  ob- 
vious though  melancholy  position,  that  the  fatal 
stroke  of  our  dissolution  releases  us  from  the  cala- 
mities of  life  ;  and  that  those  can  no  longer  sutler, 
who  no  longer  exist.  Yet  there  were  a  few  sages 
of  Greece  and  Rome  who  had  conceived  a  more 
— -^-exalted,  and,  in  some  respects,  a  justcr  idea  of 
human  nature;  though  it  must  he  confessed,  that, 
in  llie  sublime  incjuiry,  their  reason  had  been  often 
guided  by  their  imagination,  and  that  their  imagin- 
ation had  been  prompted  by  their  vanity.  When 
they  viewed  with  complacency  the  extent  of  their 
own  mental  powers,  when  they  exercised  the  vari- 
ous faculties  of  memory,  of  fancy,  and  of  judgment, 
in  the  most  profound  speculations,  or  tlie  most  im- 
portant labours,  and  when  they  relleeted  on  the 
desire  of  fame,  which  transported  them  into  future 
\  ages,  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  death  and  of  the 
^^^  grave  ;  they  were  unwilling  to  confound  themselves 
■with  the  beasts  of  the  field,  or  to  suppose,  that  a 
being,  for  whose  dignity  they  entertained  the  most 
sincere  admiration,  could  be  limited  to  a  spot  of 
earth,  and  to  a  few  years  of  duration.  With  this 
favourable  prepossession  they  summoned  to  their 
aid  the  science,  or  rather  the  language,  of  meta- 
physics. They  soon  discovered,  that  as  none  of  the 
properties  of  matter  will  apply  to  the  operations  of 
the  mind,  the  human  soul  must  consequently  be  a 
substance  distinct  from  the  body,  pure,  simple,  and 
spiritual,  incapable  of  dissolution,  and  susceptible 
of  a  much  higher  degree  of  virtue  and  happiness 
after  the  release  from  its  corporeal  prison.  From 
these  specious  and  noble  principles,  the  philoso- 
phers who  trod  in  the  footsteps  of  Plato,  deduced 
a  very  unjustifiable  conclusion,  since  they  asserted, 
not  only  the  future  immortality,  but  the  pasteternity, 
of  the  human  soul,  which  tliey  were  too  apt  to  con- 
sider as  a  portion  of  the  infinite  and  self-existing 
spirit,  wliicli  pervades  and  sustains  the  universe.' 
A  doctrine  thus  removed  beyond  the  senses  and  the 
experience  of  mankind,  might  serve  to  amuse  the 
leisure  of  a  philosophic  mind  ;  or,  in  the  silence  of 
solitude,  it  might  sometimes  impart  a  ray  of  comfort 
to  desponding  virtue  ;  but  the  faint  impression 
which  had  been  received  in  the  schools,  was  soon 

«  In  particular,  the  first  hook  of  the  Tusculan  Que«itiolis,  aiicl  the 
treatise  I)e  Seiicrtiite,  and  tlie  Somiiium  Seipionis,  roiitaiii.  in  the  most 
beautiful  language,  every  thins;  that  fireeian  pliilosophy.  or  Ronian 
good  sense,  could  povsilily  Mijx^est  on  this  dark  but  inipo'rtant  object. 

f  The  pre.existcnee  nf  Ininiaii  souls,  s<i  far  at  least  as  that  doctrine  is 
compatible  witli  relii^ion,  was  adopted!  by  many  of  the  Greek  and  I.atin 
fathers.     See  I3eauvd»re.  Ilist.  dn  Manicheisme,  I.  vi.  c.  4. 

e  See  Cicero  pro  Chuiit  c.  fil.  Cajsar.  ap.  Sallust.  de  Bell.  Catilin. 
c.  50.     Juvenal.  Satir.  ii.  M'J- 

tiisc  aliijuos  manes,  et  subterranca  regna. 

Nee  pueri  crcdunt,  uisi  qui  nondum  sre  lavaotur. 


obliterated  by  the  commerce  and  business  of  active 
life.  We  are  sulliciently  acquainted  with  the  emi- 
nent persons  who  llouri.shed  in  the  age  of  Cicero, 
and  of  the  first  Caesars,  with  their  actions,  their 
characters,  and  their  motives,  to  be  assured  that 
their  conduct  in  this  life  was  never  regulated  by  any 
serious  conviction  of  the  rewards  or  punishments  of 
a  future  state.  At  the  bar  and  in  the  senate  of 
Home  the  ablest  orators  were  not  apprehensive  of 
giving  oflence  to  their  hearers,  by  exposing  that 
doctrine  as  an  idle  and  extravagant  o|>inion,  which 
was  rejected  with  contempt  by  every  man  of  a  liberal 
education  and  understanding.^ 

Since   therefore   the  most   sublime  ,    „ 

amoiip:  the  Pa. 

eflorts  of  philosophy  can  extend  no  (tans  of  Greece 
further  than  feebly  to  point  out  the 
desire,  the  hope,  or,  at  most,  the  probability,  of  a 
future  state,  there  is  nothing,  except  a  divine  reve- 
lation, that  can  ascertain  the  existence,  and  describe 
the  condition,  of  the  invisible  country  which  is 
destined  to  receive  the  souls  of  men  after  their 
separation  from  the  body.  But  we  may  perceive 
several  defects  inherent  to  the  popular  religions  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  which  rendered  them  very  un- 
etpial  to  so  arduous  a  task.  1.  The  general  system 
of  their  mythology  was  unsupported  by  any  solid 
proofs  ;  and  the  wisest  among  the  pagans  had 
already  disclaimed  its  usurped  authority.  2.  The 
description  of  the  infernal  regions  had  been  aban- 
doned to  the  fancy  of  painters  and  of  poets,  who 
peopled  them  with  so  many  phantoms  and  monsters, 
who  dispensed  tlieir  rewards  and  punishmcnis  with 
so  little  equity,  that  a  solemn  truth,  the  most  con- 
genial to  the  human  heart,  was  oppressed  and  dis- 
graced by  the  absurd  mixtureof  the  wildest  fictions." 
3.  The  doctrine  of  a  future  state  was  scarcely  con- 
sidered among  the  devout  polytheists  of  Greece  and 
Rome  as  a  fundamental  article  of  faith.  The  pro- 
vidence of  the  gods,  as  it  related  to  public  communi- 
ties rather  than  to  private  individuals,  was  princi- 
pally displayed  on  the  visible  theatre  of  the  present 
world.  The  petitions  which  were  offered  on  the 
altars  of  Jupiter  or  Apollo,  expres.sed  the  anxiety 
of  their  worshippers  for  temporal  happiness,  and 
their  ignorance  or  iDdifference  concerning  a  future 
life.'  The  important  truth  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  was  inculcated  with  more  diligence  as  well  as 
success  in  India,  in  Assyria,  in  Egypt,  jmouK  the 
and  in  Gaul ;  and  since  we  cannot  barbarians; 
attribute  such  a  diflerenee  to  the  superior  know- 
ledge of  the  barbarians,  we  must  ascribe  it  to  the 
influence  of  an  established  priesthood,  which  em- 
ployed the  motives  of  virtue  as  the  instrument  of 
ambition.'' 

h  The  eleventh  hook  of  the  Odyssey  gives  a  very  dreary  and  incoherent 
account  of  the  infernal  shades.  Pindar  and  Virgil  have  cmlH-llished  the 
picture ;  but  even  those  poets,  though  more  correct  than  their  great 
niodel,  are  guilty  of  very  strange  inconsistencies.  See  IJayie,  Kesjionses 
aux  Qu(.stions  d'un  Provinci.il,  part  iii.  e.  22- 

i  See  the  sixteenth  epistle  of  the  first  book  of  Horace,  the  thirteenth 
.Satire  of  Jurenal.  and  tiie  second  Satire  of  Persius;  these  popular  dl.s- 
conrs^'S  express  the  sentiment  and  language  of  the  multitude. 

k  If  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  Gauls,  we  may  observe,  that  they 
intrusted,  not  only  their  lives,  but  even  their  money,  to  the  -si-eiirity  of 
another  world.  Vetils  ille  mos  Gallorum  occurrit  (says  Valerius  Maxi- 
mU8,  I.  ii.  c.  6.  p.  10.)  quos  niemoria  proditum  est,  pecuoias  mutuas. 
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W'e  might  naturally  expect,  that  a 

among  the  Jews ;         ...  .•    i..  i-    •  i  i 

principle  so  essential  to  religion,  would 
have  been  revealed  in  tlie  clearest  terms  to  the 
chosen  people  of  Palestine,  and  that  it  might  safely 
have  been  intrusted  to  the  hereditary  priesthood  of 
Aaron.  It  is  incumbent  on  us  to  adore  the  myste- 
rious dispensations  of  Providence,'  when  we  dis- 
cover, that  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  is  omitted  in  the  law  of  Moses  ;  it  is  darkly 
insinuated  by  the  prophets,  and  during  the  long 
period  which  elapsed  between  the  Egyptian  and  the 
Babylonian  servitudes,  the  hopes  as  well  as  fears  of 
the  Jews  appear  to  have  been  confined  within  the 
narrow  compass  of  the  present  life.""  After  Cyrus 
had  permitted  the  exiled  nation  to  return  into  the 
promised  land,  and  after  Ezra  had  restored  the 
ancient  records  of  their  religion,  two  celebrated 
sects,  the  Sadducees  and  the  Pharisees,  insensibly 
arose  at  Jerusalem."  The  former,  selected  from  the 
more  opulent  and  distinguished  ranks  of  society, 
were  strictly  attached  to  the  literal  sense  of  the 
Mosaic  law,  and  they  piously  rejected  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  as  an  opinion  that  received  no 
countenance  from  the  divine  book,  which  they 
revered  as  the  only  rule  of  their  faith.  To  the 
authority  of  scripture  the  Pharisees  added  that  of 
tradition,  and  they  accepted,  under  the  name  of 
traditions,  several  speculative  tenets  from  the  phi- 
losophy or  religion  of  the  eastern  nations.  The 
doctrines  of  fate  or  predestination,  of  angels  and 
spirits,  and  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, were  in  the  number  of  these  new  articles  of 
belief;  and  as  the  Pharisees,  by  the  austerity  of 
their  manners,  had  drawn  into  their  party  the  body 
of  the  Jewish  people,  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
became  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  synagogue, 
under  the  reign  of  the  Asraonasan  princes  and  pon- 
tiffs. The  temper  of  the  Jews  was  incapable  of 
contenting  itself  with  such  a  cold  and  languid  assent 
as  might  satisfy  the  mind  of  a  polytheist ;  and  as 
soon  as  they  admitted  the  idea  of  a  future  state,  they 
embraced  it  with  the  zeal  which  has  always  formed 
'^  the  characteristic  of  the  nation.  Their  zeal,  how- | 
ever,  added  nothing  to  its  evidence,  or  even  proba- 
bility :  and  it  was  still  necessary,  that  the  doctrine 
of  life  and  immortality,  which  had  been  dictated  by  ; 
nature,  approved  by  reason,  and  received  by  super- 
stition, should  obtain  the  sanction  of  divine  truth 
from  the  authority  and  example  of  Christ. 


I' 


quae  liis  apud  inferos  redilerentur,  dare  solitns.  Tiic  same  custom  is 
more  dariily  insinuated  by  Mela.  1.  iii.  c.  2.  It  is  almost  needless  to 
add,  that  the  profits  of  trade  hold  a. just  proportion  to  the  en-dit  of  the 
Ititrchanl,  and  that  the  Druids  ilefived  from  tluir  hidy  profession  a 
character  of  responsibility,  which  could  scarcely  be  claimed  by  any 
other  order  of  men. 

1  The  riffht  reverend  author  of  tlip  Divine  Legation  of  Mose's  assi"-ns 
a  very  curious  reason  for  the  omission,  and  most  ingeniously  retort^  it 
ou  the  nid)elievers. 

m  See  Le  Clere.  (Pndcgomena  ad  Hist.  Ecclcslast.  sect.  I.  c.  8,)  His 
authority  seems  to  carry  the  Kreater  weight,  as  he  has  writl.n  a  ieariied 
and  judicious  commentary  on  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

n  Joseph.  Antiipiitat.  I.  xiii.  c.  10.  De  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  8.  According 
to  the  most  natural  interpretation  of  his  words,  the  Sadducees  admitted 
only  the  Pentateuch  ;  l)Ut  it  has  pleased  some  modem  critics  to  add 
the  prophets  to  their  creed,  ami  to  suppose  that  they  contented  them- 
selves with  tejectint;  the  Ir.lditions  of  the  Pharisees.  Dr.  Jorliu  has 
argued  that  point  iu  his  Remarks  on  Kcclesiastical  Hislurv,  vol.  ii 
p.  103.  ' 


When  the  promise  of  eternal  happi-  among  the 
ness  was  proposed  to  mankind  on  con-  elinsiiaus. 
dition'  of  adopting  the  faith,  and  of  observing  the 
precepts  of  the  gospel,  it  is  no  wonder  that  so  ad- 
vantageous an  offer  should  have  been  accepted  by 
great  numbers  of  every  religion,  of  every  rank,  and 
of  every  province  in  the  Roman  empire.  The  an- 
cient christians  were  animated  by  a  contempt  for 
their  present  existence,  and  by  a  just  conlidence  of 
immortality,  of  which  the  doubtful  and  imperfect 
faith  of  modern  ages  cannot  give  us  any  adequate 
notion.  In  the  primitive  church,  the  Approaching 
influence  of  truth  was  very  powerfully  end  of  the  world. 
strengthened  by  an  opinion,  which,  however  it  may 
deserve  respect  for  its  usefulness  and  antiquity,  has 
not  been  found  agreeable  to  experience.  It  was  i 
universally  believed,  that  the  end  of  the  world,  and 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  were  at  hand.  The  near 
approach  of  this  wonderful  event  had  been  predicted 
by  the  apostles  ;  the  tradition  of  it  was  preserved 
by  their  earliest  disciples,  and  those  who  understood 
in  their  literal  sense  the  discourses  of  Christ  himself, 
were  obliged  to  expect  the  second  and  glorious  com- 
ing of  the  Son  of  man  in  the  clouds,  before  that 
generation  was  totally  extinguished,  which  had 
beheld  his  humble  condition  upon  earth,  and  which 
might  still  be  witness  of  the  calamities  of  the  Jews 
under  Vespasian  or  Hadrian.  The  revolution  of 
seventeen  centuries  has  instructed  us  not  to  press 
too  closely  the  mysterious  language  of  prophecy  and 
revelation;  but  as  long  as,  for  wise  purposes,  this 
error  was  permitted  to  subsist  in  the  church,  it  was 
productive  of  the  most  salutary  effects  on  tlie  faith 
and  practice  of  christians,  who  lived  in  the  awful 
expectation  of  that  moment  when  the  globe  itself, 
and  all  the  various  race  of  mankind,  should  tremble 
at  the  appearance  of  their  divine  Judge." 

The  ancient  and  popular  doctrine  of  Dnctrineof  the 
the  millennium  was  intimately  eon-  Millennium. 
nected  with  the  second  coming  of  Christ.  As  the 
works  of  the  creation  had  been  fini.shed  in  six  days, 
their  duration  in  their  present  state,  according  to  a 
tradition  which  was  attributed  to  the  prophet  Eli- 
jah, was  fixed  to  six  thousand  years.i'  By  the  same 
analogy  it  was  inferred,  that  this  long  period  of 
labour  and  contention,  which  was  now  almost 
elapsed,i  would  be  succeeded  by  a  joyful  sabbath 
of  a  thousand  years  ;  and  that  Christ,  « illi  the  tri- 
umphant band  of  the  saints  and  the  elect  \\  ho  had 


o  This  expectation  was  countenanced  by  the  twenty. fourth  eh.iptor 
of  St.  Matthew,  and  by  the  first  epi.stle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Tbe,^aliuii,aus. 
Erasmus  removes  tlii'  diliiculty  by  the  help  of  allegory  and  metaphor  ; 
and  the  learned  Grotius  ventures  to  insiiuiate,  that,  for  wise  pur))ose$, 
the  pioiLs  deception  was  permitted  to  take  place. 

P  See  Burnet's  Sacred  Theory,  part  iii.  c.  o.  This  tradition  may  be 
traced  as  high  as  the  author  of^the  epistle  of  Rariiabas,  who  wrote  in 
the  lirst  century,  and  who  seems  to  have  been  half  a  Jew. 

q  The  primitive  church  of  Aniioch  computed  almost  600O  years 
from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  birth  of  Christ.  Afrieanus,  Lac- 
tantius,  and  the  Greek  church,  have  reduced  that  number  to  5.500,  and 
Ensebius  has  contented  hnu.self  with  5W0  years.  These  calculations 
were  formed  ou  the  Septuagint.  which  was  uuiversally  received  during 
the  six  first  centuries.  The  aullmrity  of  the  Vulgate  and  of  the  Ue- 
hrew  text  li.a-s  determined  the  moderns,  nrotestants  as  well  as  catholics, 
to  prefer  a  period  of  about  4(H)0  years ;  though,  iu  the  study  of  protanc 
antiquity,  they  often  find  themselves  straitened  by  those  narrow 
limit.s. 
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escaped  dfatli,  or  wlio  liad  been  luiraeuluusly  re- 
vived, wouhl  rcisn  upon  earlli  till  the  time  appointed 
for  the  last  and  general  resurrection.  So  pleasing; 
was  this  hope  to  the  niinii  of  believers,  that  the  A'ck> 
Jerusaltm,  the  scat  of  this  blissful  kiiifcdom,  was 
(luickly  adorned  with  all  the  gayest  colours  of  tlic 
inia^fination.  A  felic^ily  consisting  only  of  pure 
and  spiritual  pleasure  would  have  appeared  too  re- 
lined  for  its  iiilialiitants,  who  were  still  supposed  to 
possess  their  human  nature  and  senses.  A  garden 
of  Eden,  with  the  amusements  of  the  pastoral  life, 
was  no  longer  suited  to  tlic  advanced  state  of  society 
wlii<rli  prevailed  I'nder  the  Koman  empire.  A  city 
was  therefore  erected  of  gold  and  precious  stones, 
and  a  supernatural  plenty  of  corn  and  wine  was 
bestowed  on  tlie  adjacent  territory  ;  in  the  free  en- 
joyment of  whose  spontaneous  productions,  the 
happy  and  benevolent  people  was  never  to  be  re- 
strained by  any  jealous  law  s  of  exclusive  property.' 
The  assurance  of  such  a  millennium  was  carefully 
inculcated  by  a  succession  of  fathers  from  .Justin 
Martyr' and  Irena-us,  whoeonversed  with  the  innne- 
diate  disciples  of  the  apostles,  dow  n  to  Lactantius, 
who  was  preceptor  to  the  son  of  Constantine.' 
Though  it  might  not  be  universally  received,  it 
appears  to  have  been  the  reigning  sentiment  of  the 
orthodox  believers ;  and  it  seems  so  well  adapted 
to  the  desires  and  apprehensions  of  mankind,  that 
it  must  have  contributed  in  a  very  considerable 
degree  to  the  progress  of  the  christian  faith.  ]iut 
when  the  edifice  of  the  church  was  almost  completed, 
the  temporary  support  was  laid  aside.  The  doctrine 
of  Christ's  reign  upon  earth  was  at  tirst  treated  as  a 
profound  allegory,  was  considered  by  degrees  as  a 
doubtful  and  useless  opinion,  and  was  at  length 
rejected  as  the  absurd  invention  of  heresy  and  fana- 
ticism." A  mysterious  propliecy,  which  still  forms 
u  part  of  the  sacred  canon,  but  which  was  thought 
to  favour  the  exploded  sentiment,  has  very  narrowly 
escaped  the  proscription  of  the  church."' 
„    „      ..       ,       Whilst  the  happiness  and  glory  of  a 

Conflagration  of  '  *  e      »J   "'  « 

Ronicaudofihe  temporal  reign  were  promised  to  the 
disciples  of  Christ,  the  most  dreadful 
calamities  were  denounced  against  an  unbelieving 
world.  The  edification  of  the  new  Jerusalem  was 
to  advance  by  equal  steps  with  the  destruction  of 
the  mystic  Babylon ;  and  as  long  as  the  emperors 


r  Most  of  these  pictures  were  borrowed  from  a  misiuterprelation  of 
Isaiah,  Daniel,  and  the  Apocalypse.  One  of  the  grossest  ima;,^es  may 
lie  found  in  Irena'iis,  (I.  v.  p.  455.)  the  disciple  of  l*apias,  who  had  seen 
the  apostle  St.  John. 

•  See  the  second  dialogue  of  Justin  with  Tryphon,  and  the  seventh 
book  of  Lactantius.  It  is  unnecessary  to  allege  all  tlie  intermediate 
fathers,  as  the  fact  is  not  disputed,  ^'et  the  curious  reader  may  eon- 
suit  Daille  de  Usu  Patruin.  1.  ii.  c.  4. 

t  The  testimony  of  Justin,  of  his  «iwn  faith  and  that  of  his  orthodox 
brethren,  in  the  doctrine  of  a  millennium,  is  delivered  in  the  clearest 
and  most  solemn  manner.  (Dialog;,  cum  'I'ryphonte  Jud.  p.  177,  178. 
Kdil.  llenedictin.)  If  in  the  be;;innin^^  of  this  iinportaiit  passjiye  there 
isany  thing  like  an  inconsistency,  we  may  impute  it  as  we  think  pro. 
per,  filhcr  to  the  author  or  to  his  transcribers. 

u  Diipin  Bibliolhei|ue  Ecclesiasti>|iie,  torn.  i.  p.  223.  lorn.  ii.  p.  .IfiG. 
and  Mosheim,  o.  720 ;  though  Uic  latter  of  these  learned  divines  is  not 
altogether  candid  on  this  occasion. 

I  In  the  coiinril  of  Laodicea,  (about  the  year  3G0,)  the  Apocalypse 
was  tacitly  excluded  from  the  sacred  canon,  by  the  samechiirclu's  of 
Asia  to  which  it  is.addrcssed  ;  and  we  may  learn  from  the  complaint  of 
SulptciusSeverus,  that  their  sentence  had  been  ratilied  by  the  greater 
iiiinilier  of  christians  of  his  time  From  what  causes  then  is  the  Apo. 
calypso  at  present  so  b'cnerally  received  by  llic  Greek,  the  Roman,  and 
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who  reigned  before  Constantine  persisted  in  the 
profession  of  idolatry,  the  epithet  of  JJabylon  was 
applied  to  the  city  and  to  the  empire  of  Rome.  A 
regular  series  was  prepared  of  all  tlie  moral  and 
physical  evils  which  can  iilllict  a  flourishing  nation  ; 
intestine  discord,  ami  the  invasion  of  the  fiercest 
barbarians  from  the  unknown  regions  of  the  north  ; 
pestilence  and  famine,  comets  and  eclipses,  earth- 
quakes and  inundations.''  All  these  were  only  so 
many  preparatory  and  alarming  signs  of  the  great 
eatastropheoflvimie,  when  the  country  of  the  .Scipios 
and  Ca'sars  should  be  constimed  by  a  flame  from 
heaven,  and  the  city  of  the  seven  hills,  with  her 
palaces,  her  temples,  and  her  triumphal  arches, 
should  be  buried  in  a  vast  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone. 
It  might,  however,  afford  some  consolation  to  Roman 
vanity,  that  the  |)eriod  of  their  empire  would  be  that 
of  the  world  itself;  which,  as  it  had  once  perished 
by  the  element  of  water,  was  destined  to  experience 
a  second  and  speedy  destruction  from  the  element 
of  fire.  In  the  opinion  of  a  general  conflagration, 
the  failh  of  the  christian  very  happily  coincided 
with  tlic  tradition  of  the  east,  and  the  philosophy  of 
the  Stoics,  and  the  analogy  of  nature  ;  and  even  the 
country,  which,  from  religious  motives,  had  been 
chosen  for  the  origin  and  principal  scene  of  the  con- 
flagration, was  the  best  adapted  for  that  purpose  by 
natural  and  physical  causes  ;  by  its  deep  caverns, 
beds  of  sulphur,  and  numerous  volcanoes,  of  which 
those  of  /Etna,  of  Vesuvius,  and  of  Lipari,  exhibit 
a  very  imperfect  representation.  The  calmest  and 
most  intrepid  sceptic  could  not  refuse  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  the  destruction  of  the  present  system  of 
the  world  by  fire,  was  in  itself  extremely  probable. 
The  christian,  who  founded  his  belief  much  less  on 
the  fallacious  arguments  of  rea.son  than  on  the  au- 
thority of  tradition  and  the  interpretation  of  scrip- 
ture, expected  it  with  terror  and  confidence  as  a 
certain  and  approaching  event ;  and  as  his  mind 
was  perpetually  filled  with  the  solemn  idea,  he  con- 
sidered every  disaster  that  happened  to  the  empire 
as  an  infallible  symptom  of  an  expiring  world."  •«. 
The  condemnation  of  the  wisest  and    ~.,  , 

The   pagans  Ac, 

most  virtuous  of  the  pagans,  on  ae-   '"'ed  to  eternal 

,      r  »i     •      •  !•    1     !■    c    £•    punishment. 

count  ot  tficir  ignorance  or  (fisbelief  of 


the  divine  truth,  seems  to  ofleiid  the  reason  and  the 
humanity  of  the  present  age."     But  the  primitive 


thejirotestaiit  churches?  The  following  ones  may  he. a.ssigned.  1.  The 
Greekswere  subdued  by  the  authority  of  an  impostor,  who.  in  the  sixth 
century,  assumed  the  character  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite.  2.  A. just 
apprehcnsi<iii,  that  the  grammarians  might  become  more  important  ili.in 
the  theologians,  engaged  the  council  of  Trent  to  fix  the  seal  of  their 
infallibility  on  all  the  books  of  Scripture,  contained  in  the  Latin  V'liI- 
gale,  ill  the  numherof  wliich  the  Apocalypse  was  fortunately  iiicluilid. 
(Fr.  Paolo,  Istoria  del  Concilio  Tndentino,  l.ii.)  .1.  The  advantage  of 
turning  those  mysterious  prophecies  against  the  see  of  Rome,  inspired 
the  Protestants  with  uncommon  veneration  for  so  u.seful  an  ally.  See 
the  ingeiiidtis  and  elegant  discourses  of  the  pre.sciil  bishop  of  I.itclilield 
on  lliat  unpromising  subject. 

y  Lactantius  (Institut.  Divin.  vii.  15,  &c.}  relates  the  dismal  tale  of 
futurity  with  great  spirit  and  eloquence. 


On  this  subject  every  reader  of  taste  will  be  entertained  with  the 
third  part  of  Burnet's  Sacred  Theory.  He  blends  pliiloso|ihy,  scrip, 
tiire,  and  tradition,  into  one  niagliifleent  system  ;  in  the  descri|ttinii  of 
which  he  displays  a  strength  of  fancy  not  inferior  to  that  of  IVliltoii 
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charcli,  whose  faith  was  of  a  much  firmer  consist- 
ence, delivered  over,  without  hesitation,  to  eternal 
torture,  the  far  greater  part  of  the  human  species. 
A  charitahle  hope  might  perhaps  be  indulged  in 
favour  of  Socrates,  or  some  other  sages  of  antiquity, 
who  had  consulted  the  light  of  reason  before  that 
of  the  gospel  had  arisen.''  But  it  was  unanimously 
affirmed,  that  those  who,  since  the  birth  or  the  death 
of  Christ,  had  obstinately  persisted  in  the  worship 
of  the  daemons,  neither  deserved  nor  could  expect 
a  pardon  from  the  irritated  justice  of  the  Deity. 
These  rigid  sentiments,  which  had  been  unknown 
to  the  ancient  world,  appeared  to  have  infused  a 
-  spirit  of  bitterness  into  a  system  of  love  and  har- 
mony. The  ties  of  blood  and  friendship  were  fre- 
quently torn  asunder  by  the  difference  of  religious 
faith  ;  and  the  christians,  who  in  this  world  found 
themselves  oppressed  by  the  power  of  the  pagans, 
were  sometimes  seduced  by  resentment  and  spiritual 
pride  to  delight  in  the  prospect  of  their  triumph. 
"  You  are  fond  of  spectacles,"  exclaims  the  stern 
Tertullian,  "  expect  the  greatest  of  all  spectacles, 
the  last  and  eternal  judgment  of  the  universe.  How 
shall  I  admire,  how  laugh,  how  rejoice,  how  exult, 
when  I  behold  so  many  proud  raonarchs,  and 
fancied  gods,  groaning  in  the  lowest  abyss  of  dark- 
ness ;  so  many  magistrates,  who  persecuted  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  liquefying  in  fiercer  fires  than 
they  ever  kindled  against  the  christians;  so  many 
sage  philosophers  blushing  in  red  hot  flames  with 
their  deluded  scholars  ;  so  many  celebrated  poets 
trembling  before  the  tribunal,  not  of  Minos,  but  of 
Christ ;  so  many  tragedians,  more  tuneful  in  the  ex- 
pression of  their  own  sufferings ;  so  many  dancers— !" 
But  the  humanity  of  the  reader  will  permit  me  to 
draw  a  veil  over  the  rest  of  this  infernal  description, 
which  the  zealous  African  pursues  in  a  long  variety 
of  affected  and  unfeeling  witticisms.' 
Wereoften con.  Doubtless  there  were  many  among 
verted  bjr  their  tjje  primitive  christians  of  a  temper 
\  more  suitable  to  the  meekness  and 
charity  of 'tlicir  profession.  There  were  many  who 
felt  a  sincere  compassion  for  the  danger  of  tlieir 
friends  and  countrymen,  and  who  exerted  the  most 
benevolent  zeal  to  save  them  from  the  impending 
destruction.  The  careless  polytheist,  assailed  by 
new  and  unexpected  terrors,  against  which  neither 
his  priests  nor  his  philosophers  could  afford  him 
any  certain  protection,  was  very  frequently  terrified 
and  subdued  by  the  menace  of  eternal  tortures. 
His  fears  might  assist  the  progress  of  his  faith  and 

Itudied  the  works  of  the  fathers,  mah'tiiii  this  sentiment  with  distin- 
gui>lied  zeal  ;  and  tlie  learned  M.  de  Tillemont  never  dismisses  a  virtu- 
ous empenir  witlinut  pronitunrin!;his  damnation.  Zuin;;liusis  perliafis 
tile  only  leader  uf  a  party  who  has  ever  adopted  the  milder  sentiment, 
and  lie  ^ave  no  less  otfence  to  the  Lutherans  than  to  the  ratholirs.  See 
Bossuet,  Ilistoiredes  Variations des  ERlisesProtestantes,  1.  ii.  c.  19—22. 

b  Justin  and  Clemens  of  Alexandria  allow  that  some  of  the  philn.so- 
plicrs  were  inslrileted  hy  the  Lo-os;  eonfoundins  its  double  si;;nifica. 
lion,  of  the  human  rea,son,  and  of  the  divine  word. 

c  Tertullian,  de  Spectaculis,  c.  30.  In  order  to  asrertain  the  decree 
of  authority  which  the  zealous  African  had  acquired,  it  may  he  surti. 
clentloallese  the  leMimony  of  Cyprian,  the  doctor  and  KUiileof  all  the 
western  churches.  (Sec  Prudent.  Ilym.  xiii.  ICO.l  As  often  asheapplied 
himself  to  his  daily  study  of  the  writings  of  Tertullian,  he  was  arcus. 
Inmed  lo  say,  "  Da  mihi  mqa^flpim  ■  ni„.  ■„■  ».,■  -mtrr  "  (Ilier. 
oiiym.  de  Viris  Illuslribus,  tonl.  i.  p.  284.) 


reason  ;  and  if  he  could  once  persuade  himself  to 
suspect  that  the  christian  religion  might  possibly 
be  true,  it  became  an  easy  task  to  convince  him 
that  it  was  the  safest  and  most  prudent  party  that 
he  could  possibly  embrace.      .,  .    .•      ',..,    - 

III.  The  supernatural  gifts,  which  ^^^  third 
even  in  this  life  were  ascribed  to  the  cai'sb. 
christians  above  the  rest  of  mankind,  ers  of  the  primil 
must  have  conduced  to  their  own  com-  '"^  ehurch. 
fort,  and  very  frequently  to  the  conviction  of  infidels. 
Besides  the  occasional  prodigies,  which  might  some- 
times be  effected  by  the  immediate  interposition  of 
the  Deity  when  he  suspended  the  laws  of  nature  for 
the  service  of  religion,  the  christian  church,  from  the 
time  of  the  apostles  and  their  first  disciples,''  has 
claimed  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  miraculous 
powers,  the  gift  of  tongues,  of  vision,  and  of  prophecy, 
the  power  of  expelling  da>mons,  of  healing  the  sick, 
and  of  raising  the  dead.  The  knowledge  of  foreign 
languages  was  frequently  communicated  to  the  eon- 
temporaries  of  Irenasus,  though  Irenajus  himself  was 
left  to  struggle  with  the  difficulties  of  a  barbarous 
dialect,  whilst  he  preached  the  gospel  to  the  natives 
of  Gaul.'  The  divine  inspiration,  whether  it  was 
conveyed  in  the  form  of  a  waking  or  of  a  sleeping 
vision,  is  described  as  a  favour  very  liberally  be- 
stowed on  all  ranks  of  the  faithful,  on  women  as  on 
elders,  on  boys  as  well  as  upon  bishops.  When 
their  devout  minds  were  sufficiently  prepared  by  a 
course  of  prayer,  of  fasting,  and  of  vigils,  to  receive 
the  extraordinary  impu Ise,  they  were  transported  out 
of  their  senses,  and  delivered  in  ecstasy  what  was 
inspired,  being  mere  organs  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  just 
as  a  pipe  or  flute  is  of  him  who  blows  into  it.'  We 
may  add,  that  the  design  of  these  visions  was,  for 
tlie  most  part,  either  to  disclose  the  future  history, 
or  to  guide  the  present  administration,  of  the  church. 
The  expulsion  of  the  daemons  from  the  bodies  of 
those  unhappy  persons  whom  they  had  been  per- 
mitted to  torment,  was  considered  as  a  signal  though 
ordinary  triumph  of  religion,  and  is  repeatedly 
alleged  by  the  ancient  apologists,  as  the  most  con- 
vincing evidence  of  the  truth  of  Christianity.  The 
awful  ceremony  was  usually  performed  in  a  public 
manner,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  great  number  of 
spectators  ;  the  patient  was  relieved  by  the  power  or 
skill  of  the  exorcist,  and  the  vanquished  daiiion  was 
heard  to  confess,  that  he  was  one  of  the  fabled  gods 
of  antiquity,  who  had  impiously  usurped  the  adora- 
tion of  mankind. 3  But  the  miraculous  cure  of 
diseases  of  the  most  inveterate  or  even  preternatural 


d  Notwithslandint;  the  ev.asions  of  Dr.  I\liddleton,  it  i.s  impo.ssihIe  to 
overlook  the  clear  traces  of  visions  and  inspiration,  which  may  be  found 
in  the  apostolic  fathers. 

e  Irena-us  adv.  Hieres.  Proem,  p.  .1.  Dr.  Middlelon  (Free  Inquiry, 
p.  Jlfi,  Sir.)  oliserves,  that  as  this  pretension  of  all  others  was  the  most 
difh<-ult  to  support  hy  art  it  was  the  soonest  given  up.  Theobserva. 
tion  suits  his  hypothesis. 

1"  Athenaixor.is  in  I.etrationc.  Justin  Martyr,  Coliort.  ad  Genles, 
Tertullian  advers.  Marcionil.  I.  iv.  These  descriptions  are  not  very 
unlike  the  prophetic  fury,  for  which  Cicero  (de  Divinat.  ii.  54.)  ex- 
pres.ses  so  little  reverence. 

ir  Tertullian  (Apolog.  e.  2.T)  throws  out  a  l)old  defiance  lo  the  pa^n 
niauistrates.  Of  the  primitive  miracles,  the  power  of  exorcising  is  the 
only  one  which  has  been  assumed  by  the  protcslants. 
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kind,  CUM  no  longer  occasion  any  surprise,  when  we 
recollect,  that  in  the  days  of  Irena-iis,  about  the  end 
of  the  second  century,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead 
was  vciT  far  from  l)cin2;  esteemed  an  uncnmmoii 
event  ;  that  the  miracle  was  fre(|ucntly  performed 
on  ne(!essary  occasions,  by  fireat  faslin<;  and  the 
joint  supplication  of  the  church  of  the  place,  ajul 
that  the  persons  thus  restored  to  their  prayers  had 
lived  afterw  ards  among  them  many  years.''  At  such 
a  period,  w  hen  faith  could  boast  of  so  many  wonder- 
ful victories  over  death,  it  seems  dillicult  to  account 
for  the  scepticism  of  those  philosophers,  who  still 
rejected  and  deridid  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection. 
A  noble  Grecian  had  rested  on  this  important  ground 
the  whole  controversy,  and  promised  Tlicophiliis, 
bishop  of  Antiocli,  that  if  he  could  be  gratilicd  with 
the  sight  of  a  single  person  who  had  been  actually 
raised  from  the  dead, he  would  immediately  embrace 
the  christian  religion.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable, 
that  the  prelate  of  the  first  eastern  church,  however 
anxious  for  the  conversion  of  his  friend,  thouglit 
proper  to  decline  this  fair  and  reasonable  chal- 
lenge.'j 

The  miraelesof  the  primitive  church 
after  obtaining  the  sanction  of  ages, 
have  been  lately  attacked  in  a  very  free  and  ingeni- 
ous in(]uiry:''  which  though  it  has  met  with  the 
most  favourable  reception  from  the  public,  appears 
to  have  excited  a  general  scandal  among  the  divines 
of  our  own  as  well  as  of  the  other  protestant 
churches  of  Europe.'  Our  dill'erent  sentiments  on 
this  subject  will  be  much  less  inlluenced  by  any 
particular  arguments,  than  by  our  habits  of  study 
and  reflection  ;  and  above  all,  by  the  degree  of  the 
evidence  which  we  have  accustomed  ourselves  to 
Our   perplexity   require  for  the  proof  of  a  miraculous 


Their  trutlicon. 
tested. 


miraculous'  "e*:  *'^'«""*-  'T'"'  ''"t>'  of  an  historjaii  docs 
"•'"il-  not  call  upon  him  to  interpose  his  pri- 

vate judgment  in  this  nice  and  important  controversy ; 
but  he  ou^ht  not  to  dissemble  the  didiculty  of  adopt- 
ing such  a  theory  as  may  reconcile  the  interest  of 
religion  with  that  of  reason,  of  making  a  proper  ap- 
plication of  that  theory,  and  of  defining  with  pre- 
cision the  limits  of  tliat  happy  ]>criod  exempt  from 
error  and  from  deceit,  to  « liich  we  might  be  disposed 
to  extend  the  gift  of  supernatural  powers.  From 
the  first  of  the  fathers  to  the  last  of  the  popes,  a  suc- 
cession of  l)isliops,  of  saints,  of  martyrs,  and  of 
miracles,  is  continued  without  interruption,  and  the 
progress  of  superstition  was  so  gradual  and  almost 
imperceptible,  that  we  know  not  in  what  particular 
link  we  sliould  break  the  chain  of  tradition.  Every 
age  bears  testimony  to  the  wonderful  events  by  w  hicli 
it  was  distinguished,  and  its  testinuuiy  ajipears  no 

h  Irentcuaailv.  llaerc«es.  I.  ii.  Sfi.  57.  1.  v.  c.  6.  Mr.  Dnihii  II  (Dis. 
Fcrlat.  ad  Ireoa-um,  it.  .12.)  concludes,  that  the  second  century  was  »till 
more  fertile  in  miracles  than  the  first. 

i  ThcopliilMs  ad  Autnlycum,  1.  i.  |i  315.  Edit.  Bcnedictin.  Taris.  17.12. 

k  Dr.  Middlfton  sent  out  his  Introduction  in  the  year  1717,  pub- 
lished his  Kree  Inquiry  in  17i!>,  and  Ijeforc  his  death,  which  happened 
in  1750,  he  had  prepared  a  viudicatiun  of  it  against  his  numerous  advcr- 
ftaries. 

I  The  university  of  Oxford  conferred  deforces  on  his  opponents. 
From  the  indih'ualion  of  Moshcim  (p.  221.)  we  may  discover  the  .senti- 
mcnts  of  the  Luthenin  divines. 


less  weighty  and  respectable  than  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding generation,  till  we  are  insensibly  led  on  to 
accu.se  our  own  incoiisLstency,  if  in  the  eighth  or 
in  the  Iwclflh  century  «e  deny  lo  the  venerable  IJede, 
or  to  tlic  holy  Ucrnard,  the  same  degree  of  eontidcnce 
which,  in  the  second  century,  we  had  .so  liberally 
granted  to  .Justin  or  to  Irena'us.'"  If  the  truth  of  any 
of  those  miracles  is  appreciated  by  their  apparent 
use  and  propriety,  every  age  had  unbelievers  to 
convince,  heretics  to  confute,  and  idolatrous  nations 
to  convert;  and  suHicient  motives  might  always  bo 
produced  to  justify  the  interposition  of  heaven.  ,\nd 
yet,  since  every  friend  to  revelation  is  persuaded  of 
the  reality,  and  every  reasonable  man  is  convinced 
of  the  cessation,  of  miraculous  powers,  it  is  evident 
that  there  must  have  been  some  period  in  wliich  they 
were  cither  suddenly  or  gradually  withdrawn  from 
the  christian  church.  Whatever  era  is  chosen  for 
that  purpose,  the  dcatli  of  the  apostles,  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Koman  empire,  or  tlie  extinction  of  the 
.\rian  heresy,"  the  insensibility  of  the  christians  who 
lived  at  that  time  will  equally  aflord  a  just  matter 
of  surprise.  They  still  supported  their  pretensions 
after  they  had  lost  their  i)Owcr.  Credulity  performed 
the  olhce  of  faith ;  fanaticism  was  permitted  to 
assume  the  language  of  inspiration,  and  the  effects 
of  accident  or  contrivance  were  ascribed  to  superna- 
tural causes.  The  recent  experience  of  genuine 
miracles  should  have  in.structed  the  christian  world 
in  the  ways  of  Providence,  and  habituated  their  eye 
(if  we  may  use  a  very  inadequate  expression)  to  the 
style  of  the  Divine  artist.  Should  the  most  skilful 
painter  of  modern  Italy  presume  to  decorate  his 
feelile  imitations  with  the  name  of  Raphael  or  of 
Correggio.  the  insolent  fraud  would  be  soon  dis- 
covered, and  indignantly  rejected. 

Whatever  opinion  may  be  enter-  Useofiheprimi. 
tained  of  the  miracles  of  the  primitive  '"'■  """'^''■''• 
church  since  the  time  of  the  apostles,  this  unresist- 
ing softness  of  temper,  so  conspicuous  among  the 
believers  of  the  .second  and  third  centuries,  proved 
of  some  accidental  benefit  to  the  cause  of  truth  and 
religion.  In  modern  times,  a  latent  and  even  in- 
voluntary scepticism  adlicres  to  the  mo.st  pious 
dispositions.  Their  admission  of  supernatural  truths 
is  much  less  an  active  consent  than  a  cold  and 
passive  acquiescence.  Accustomed  long  since  to 
observe  and  to  respect  the  invariable  order  of  nature, 
our  reason,  or  at  least  our  imagination,  is  not  suf- 
ficiently prepared  to  su,stain  the  visible  action  of  the 
Deity.  But,  in  the  first  ages  of  diristiaiiity,  the 
situation  of  mankind  was  extremely  difl'erciit.  Tlic 
mo.st  curious,  or  the  most  credulous,  among  the 
pagans,  were  often  i)ersuaded  to  enter  into  a  society, 

m  It  may  seem  somewhat  remarkahle,  that  Bernard  of  Clairvaux, 
who  records  so  many  miracles  of  his  friend  St.  Malachi.  never  takes  any 
notice  of  his  own.  which,  in  their  turn,  hi>wever,  are  carefully  rrlatud 
hv  his  companions  and  disciples.  In  tlic  Ion;;  s*'ries  of  ecclesiastical 
history,  does  there  exist  a  single  instance  of  a  saint  assertiuj;  that  he 
himself  pos.sesscd  the  pift  of  miracles? 

n  The  conversion  of  Constintine  is  the  era  which  is  most  usually 
fixed  hy  protestants.  The  more  mtional  divines  are  unwilling  to  aif- 
nut  the  miracles  of  the  fourth,  whilst  the  more  credulous  arc  Uiiwilliu^ 
tu  reject  those  of  the  fifth,  ceutury. 
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which  asserted  an  actual  claim  to  miraculous  powers. 
The  primitive  christians  perpetually  trod  on  mystic 
ground,  and  their  minds  were  exercised  by  the 
habits  of  believing  the  most  extraordinary  events. 
They  felt,  or  they  fancied,  that  on  every  side  they 
were  incessantly  assaulted  by  da?mons,  comforted 
by  visions,  instructed  by  prophecy,  and  surprisingly 
delivered  from  danger,  sickness,  and  from  death 
itself,  by  the  supplications  of  the  church.  The  real 
or  imaginary  prodigies,  of  which  they  so  frequently 
conceived  themselves  to  be  the  objects,  the  instru- 
ments, or  the  spectators,  very  happily  disposed  them 
to  adopt  with  the  same  ease,  but  with  far  greater 
justice,  the  authentic  wonders  of  the  evangelic 
history  ;  and  thus  miracles  that  exceeded  not  the 
measure  of  their  own  experience,  inspired  them 
with  the  most  lively  assurance  of  mysteries  which 
were  acknowledged  to  surpass  the  limits  of  their 
understanding.  It  is  this  deep  impression  of 
supernatural  truths,  which  has  been  so  much  cele- 
brated nnder  the  name  of  faith  ;  a  state  of  mind 
described  as  the  surest  pledge  of  the  Divine  favour 
and  of  future  felicity,  and  recommended  as  the  first 
or  perhaps  the  only  merit  of  a  christian.  According 
to  tlie  more  rigid  doctors,  the  moral  virtues,  which 
may  be  equally  practised  by  infidels,  are  destitute 
of  any  value  or  eflicacy  in  the  work  of  our  justifi- 
cation. 

The  Fourth  But  the  primitive  christian  demon- 
Virtu^s'  of  the  stratcd  his  faith  by  his  virtues  ;  and  it 
first  christians,  was  vcry  justly  supposed  that  the 
divine  persuasion,  which  enlightened  or  subdued 
the  understanding,  must,  at  the  same  time,  purify 
the  heart,  and  direct  the  actions,  of  the  believer. 
The  first  apologists  of  Christianity  who  justify  the 
innocence  of  their  brethren,  and  the  writers  of  a 
later  period  who  celebrate  the  sanctity  of  their 
ancestors,  display,  in  the  most  lively  colours,  the 
reformation  of  manners  which  was  introduced  into 
the  world  by  the  preaching  of  the  gospel.  As  it  is 
my  intention  to  remark  only  such  human  causes  as 
were  permitted  to  second  the  influence  of  revela- 
tion, I  shall  slightly  mention  two  motives  which 
might  naturally  render  the  lives  of  the  primitive 
christians  much  purer  and  more  austere  than  those 
of  their  pagan  contemporaries,  or  their  degenerate 
successors  ;  repentance  for  their  past  sins,  and  the 
laudable  desire  of  supporting  the  reputation  of  the 
society  in  which  they  were  engaged. 
Efffcts  of  their  ''  ''^  ^  ^6ry  ancient  reproach,  sug- 
repentancc.  gestcd  by  the  ignorance  or  the  malice 
of  infidelity,  that  the  christians  allured  into  their 
party  the  most  atrocious  criminals,  who,  as  soon  as 
they  were  touched  by  a  sense  of  remorse,  were 
easily  persuaded  to  wash  away,  in  the  water  of 
baptism,  the  guilt  of  their  past  conduct,  for  which 
the  temples  of  the  gods  refused  to  grant  them  any 
expiation.  But  this  reproach,  when  it  is  cleared 
fiofli  misrepresentation,  contributes  as  much  to  the 

0.  The  imputations  of  Celsus  anil  Julian,  with  the  defence  of  the 
fatlicrs,  arc  very  fairly  .itatcd  by  Spanheim.Coniraentairesur  IcsCcsars 
ae  Juhan,  p.  -168. 


honour  as  it  did  to  the  increase  of  the  church."  The 
friends  of  Christianity  may  acknowledge,  w  ithout  a 
blush,  that  many  of  the  most  eminent  saints  had 
been  before  their  baptism  the  most  abandoned  sin- 
ners. Those  persons,  who  in  the  world  had  follow- 
ed, though  in  an  imperfect  manner,  the  dictates  of 
benevolence  and  propriety,  derived  such  a  calm 
satisfaction  from  the  opinion  of  their  own  rectitude, 
as  rendered  them  much  less  susceptible  of  the 
sudden  emotions  of  shame,  of  grief,  and  of  terror, 
which  have  given  birth  to  so  many  wonderful  con- 
versions. After  the  example  of  their  divine  Master, 
the  missionaries  of  the  gospel  disdained  not  the 
society  of  men,  and  especially  of  women,  oppressed 
by  the  consciousness,  and  very  often  by  the  effects, 
of  their  vices.  As  they  emerged  from  sin  and 
superstition  to  the  glorious  hope  of  immortality, 
they  resolved  to  devote  themselves  to  a  life,  not 
only  of  virtue,  but  of  penitence.  The  desire  of 
perfection  became  the  ruling  passion  of  their  soul ; 
and  it  is  well  known,  that  while  reason  embraces  a 
cold  mediocrity,  our  passions  hurry  us,  with  rapid 
violence,  over  the  space  which  lies  between  the 
most  opposite  extremes. 

When  the  new  converts  had  been  f,^^^,  ^f  „|j,.^ 
enrolled  in  the  number  of  the  faithful,  reputation. 
and  were  admitted  to  the  sacraments  of  the  church, 
they  found  themselves  restrained  from  relapsing 
into  their  past  disorders  by  another  consideration 
of  a  less  spiritual,  but  of  a  very  innocent  and 
respectable  nature.  Any  particular  society  that 
has  departed  from  the  great  body  of  the  nation,  or 
the  religion  to  which  it  belonged,  immediately 
becomes  the  object  of  universal  as  well  as  invidious 
observation.  In  proportion  to  the  smallness  of  its 
numbers,  the  character  of  the  society  may  be  affect- 
ed by  the  virtue  and  vices  of  the  persons  who  com- 
pose it ;  and  every  member  is  engaged  to  watch 
with  the  most  vigilant  attention  over  his  own  beha- 
viour, and  over  that  of  his  brethren,  since,  as  he 
must  expect  to  incur  a  part  of  the  common  dis- 
grace, he  may  hope  to  enjoy  a  share  of  the  common 
reputation.  When  the  christians  of  Bithyuia  were 
brought  before  the  tribunal  of  the  younger  Pliny, 
they  assured  the  proconsul,  that,  far  from  being 
engaged  in  any  unlawful  conspiracy,  they  were 
bound  by  a  solemn  obligation  to  abstain  from  the 
commission  of  those  crimes  which  disturb  the 
private  or  public  peace  of  society,  from  theft,  rob- 
bery, adultery,  perjury,  and  frand.i'  Near  a  cen- 
tury afterwards,  Tertullian,  with  an  honest  pride, 
could  boast,  that  vcry  few  christians  had  suffered 
by  the  hand  of  the  executioner,  except  on  account 
of  their  religion.i  Their  serious  and  sequestered 
life,  averse  to  the  gay  luxury  of  the  age.  inured 
them  to  chastity,  temperance,  economy,  and  all  the 
sober  and  domestic  virtues.  As  the  greater  number 
were  of  some  trade  or  profession,  it  was  incumbent 
on  them,  by  the  strictest  integrity  and  the  fairest 

p  Plin.  r.pist.  X.  97. 

q  Tertullian,  Apoloi;.  c.  44.     He  adds,  however,  with  some  degree  of 
hesitation,  "  Aut  si  aliud,  jam  non  christiauus." 
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dealing;,  to  remove  the  suspicions  which  the  profane 
arc  too  apt  to  conceive  as;ainst  the  appearances  of 
sanctity.  The  contempt  of  the  world  exercised 
them  in  the  habits  of  humility,  meekness,  and 
patience.  The  more  they  were  persecuted,  the 
more  closely  they  adlicred  to  each  other.  Their 
mutual  charity  and  unsuspectin;;  confidence  has 
been  remarked  by  infidels,  and  was  too  often 
abused  by  perfidious  friends.' 

Morality  of  ihe  ^^  '"  «  "■'">'  '""lourablc  circuni- 
fatliem.  stance  for  the  morals  of  the  primitive 
christians,  that  even  their  faults,  or  rather  errors, 
were  derived  from  an  excess  of  virtue.  The  bishops 
and  doctors  of  the  church,  whose  evidence  attests, 
and  whose  authority  misht  influence,  the  profes- 
sions, the  principles,  and  even  the  practice,  of  their 
contemporaries,  had  studied  the  scriptures  with 
less  skill  than  devotion,  and  they  often  received,  in 
the  most  literal  sense,  those  rifjid  precepts  of  Christ 
and  the  apostles,  to  which  the  prudence  of  succeed- 
ing commentators  has  applied  a  looser  and  more 
figurative  mode  of  interpretation.  Amhitious  to 
exalt  the  perfection  of  the  gospel  ahove  the  wisdom 
of  philosophy,  the  zealous  fathers  have  carried  the 
duties  of  self-mortification,  of  purity,  and  of  pa- 
tience, to  a  height  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
attain,  and  much  less  to  preserve,  in  our  present 
state  of  weakness  and  corruption.  A  doctrine  so 
extraordinary  and  so  sublime  must  inevitably  com- 
mand the  veneration  of  the  people ;  hut  it  was  ill 
calculated  to  obtain  the  suflrage  of  those  worldly 
philosophers,  who,  in  the  conduct  of  this  transitory 
life,  consult  only  the  feelings  of  nature  and  the 
interest  of  society.' 
Principles  of  There  are  two  very  natural  propcn- 
human nature,  sities  which  we  may  distinguish  in  the 
most  virtuous  and  liberal  dispositions,  the  love  of 
pleasure  and  the  love  of  action.  If  the  former  be 
refined  by  art  and  learning,  improved  hy  the 
charms  of  social  intercourse,  and  corrected  by  a 
just  regard  to  economy,  to  health,  and  to  reputa- 
tion, it  is  productive  of  the  greatest  part  of  the 
happiness  of  private  life.  The  love  of  action  is  a 
principle  of  a  much  stronger  and  more  doubtful 
nature.  It  often  leads  to  anger,  to  ambition,  and 
to  revenge :  but  when  it  is  guided  by  the  sense  of 
propriety  and  benevolence,  it  becomes  the  parent 
of  every  virtue ;  and  if  those  virtues  are  accom- 
panied with  equal  abilities,  a  family,  a  state,  or 
an  empire,  may  be  indebted  for  their  safety  and 
prosperity  to  the  undaunted  courage  of  a  single 
man.  To  the  love  of  pleasure  we  may  therefore 
ascribe  most  of  the  agreeable,  to  the  love  of  action 
we  may  attribute  most  of  the  useful  and  respect- 
able, qualifications.  The  character  in  which  both 
the  one  and  the  other  should  be  united  and  har- 
monized, would  seem  to  constitute  the  most  perfect 
idea  of  human  nature.    The  insensible  and  inactive 

r  Tlic  (ihilovopher  PcrfRrinns  (of  wliost  life  and  death  Luciaii  lias 
left  iw  so  entertaiiiiit;;  an  account  )  imnosetl,  for  a  long  time,  on  the 
credulous  simplicity  rif  tliecl>ri>tiansot  Ajiia. 

•  .Seta  very  juilicioiis  treatise  of  Barbevrac  sur  la  Morale  dcs  Peres, 

t  Lactant.  Instilut.  Divin.  I.  vi.  c.  20— i2. 


disposition,  which  should  be  supposed  alike  desti- 
tute of  both,  would  be  rejected,  by  the  common 
consent  of  mankind,  as  utterly  ini:apable  of  pro- 
curing any  happiness  to  the  individual,  or  any 
public  benefit  to  the  world.  But  it  was  not  in  t/iis 
worhl  that  the  primitive  christians  were  desirous 
of  making  themselves  either  agreeable  or  usefuT 

The  acquisition  of  knowledge,  the   The  primitire 
exercise  of  our  reason  or  fancy,  and   "^i'"''''»"s<^""- 

•^  '  demn  pleasure 

the  cheerful  flow  of  unguarded  conver-  ""1  luxury. 
sation,  may  employ  the  leisure  of  a  liberal  mind. 
Such  amusements,  however,  were  rejected  with  ab- 
horrence, or  admitted  with  the  utmost  caution,  by 
the  severity  of  the  fathers,  who  despised  all  know- 
ledge that  was  not  useful  to  salvation,  and  who 
considered  all  levity  of  discourse  as  a  criminal 
abuse  of  the  gift  of  speech.  In  our  present  state  of 
existence,  the  body  is  so  inseparably  connected  with 
the  soul,  that  it  seems  to  be  our  interest  to  taste, 
with  innocence  and  moderation,  the  enjoyments  of 
which  that  faithful  comi)aiiion  is  susceptible.  Very 
dill'erent  was  the  reasoning  of  our  devout  prede- 
cessors ;  vainly  aspiring  to  imitate  the  perfection  of 
angels,  they  disdained,  or  they  affected  to  disdain, 
every  earthly  and  corporeal  delight."  Some  of  our 
senses  indeed  are  necessary  for  our  preservation, 
others  for  our  subsistence,  and  others  again  for  our 
information,  and  thus  far  it  was  impossible  to  reject 
the  use  of  them.  The  first  sensation  of  pleasure  was 
marked  as  the  lirst  moment  of  their  abuse.  The  un- 
feeling candidate  for  heaven  was  instructed,  not 
only  to  resist  the  grosser  allurements  of  the  taste  or 
smell,  but  even  to  shut  his  ears  against  the  pro- 
fane harmony  of  sounds,  and  to  view  with  indiffer- 
ence the  most  finished  productions  of  human  art. 
Gay  apparel,  magnificent  houses,  and  elegant  fur- 
niture, were  supposed  to  unite  the  double  guilt  of 
pride  and  of  sensuality  :  a  simple  and  mortified  ap- 
pearance was  more  suitable  to  the  christian  who 
was  certain  of  his  sins  and  doubtful  of  his  salva- 
tion. In  their  censures  of  luxury,  the  fathers  are 
extremely  minute  and  circumstantial ;"  and  among 
the  various  articles  which  excite  their  pious  indig- 
nation, we  may  enumerate  false  hair,  garments  of 
any  colour  except  white,  instruments  of  music, 
vases  of  gold  or  silver,  downy  pillows,  (as  Jacob 
reposed  his  head  on  a  stone,)  white  bread,  foreign 
wines,  public  salutations,  the  use  of  warm  baths, 
and  the  practice  of  shaving  the  beard,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  expression  of  Tertullian,  is  a  lie 
against  our  own  faces,  and  an  impious  attempt  to 
improve  the  works  of  the  Creator."  When  Chris- 
tianity was  introduced  among  the  rich  and  the 
polite,  the  observation  of  these  singular  laws  was 
left,  as  it  would  be  at  present,  to  the  few  who  were 
ambitious  of  superior  sanctity.  But  it  is  always 
easy,  as  well  as  agreeable,  for  the  inferior  ranks  of 
mankind  to  claim  a  merit  from  the  contempt  of  that 

u  Consult  a  work  of  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  entitled  the  Pedajjo^ue, 
which  <niitains  the  rudiments  of  ethics,  as  they  were  tauj^ht  in  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  christian  schools. 

X  Tertulliau,de  Spectaculis,  c,  23.  Clemens  Alexandria.  Psdagog. 
I.  iii.  c.  8. 
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pomp  and  pleasure,  which  fortune  has  placed  be- 
yond their  reach.  The  virtue  of  the  primitive 
christians,  like  that  of  tlie  lirst  Romans,  was  very 
frequently  guarded  by  poverty  and  ignorance. 
Tlieir  sentiments  The  chastc  Severity  of  the  fathers, 
.oncerninsc  mar-  j    whatever  related  to  tlie  commerce 

nage    and    cl)as- 

trty.  of  the  two  sexes,  llowed  from  the  same 

principle ;  their  abhorrence  of  every  enjoyment 
which  might  gratify  the  sensual,  and  degrade  the 
spiritual,  nature  of  man.  It  was  their  favourite 
opinion,  that  if  Adam  had  preserved  his  obedience 
to  the  Creator,  he  would  have  lived  for  ever  in  a 
state  of  virgin  purity,  and  that  some  harmless  mode 
of  vegetation  might  have  peopled  paradise  with  a 
race  of  innocent  and  immortal  beings.>'  The  use  of 
marriage  was  permitted  only  to  his  fallen  posterity, 
as  a  necessary  expedient  to  continue  the  human 
species,  and  as  a  restraint,  however  imperfect,  on 
the  natural  licentiousness  of  desire.  The  hesita- 
tion of  the  orthodox  casuists  on  this  interesting 
subject,  betrays  the  perplexity  of  men,  unwilling  to 
approve  an  institution,  which  they  were  compelled 
to  tolerate.^  The  enumeration  of  the  very  whimsical 
laws,  which  they  most  circumstantially  imposed  on 
the  marriage-bed,  would  force  a  smile  from  the 
young,  and  a  blush  from  the  fair.  It  was  their 
unanimous  sentiment,  that  a  first  marriage  was 
adequate  to  all  the  purposes  of  nature  and  of 
society.  The  sensual  connexion  was  refined  into  a 
resemblance  of  the  mystic  union  of  Christ  with  his 
church,  and  was  pronounced  to  be  indissoluble 
either  by  divorce  or  by  death.  The  practice  of 
second  nuptials  was  branded  with  the  name  of  a 
legal  adultery  ;  and  the  persons  who  were  guilty  of 
so  scandalous  an  offence  against  christian  purity, 
were  soon  excluded  from  the  honours,  and  even 
from  the  alms,  of  the  church.*  Since  desire  was  im- 
puted as  a  crime,  and  marriage  was  tolerated  as  a 
defect,  it  was  consistent  with  the  same  principles  to 
consider  a  state  of  celibacy  as  the  nearest  approach 
lO  the  divine  perfection.  It  was  with  the  utmost 
didiculty  that  ancient  Rome  could  support  the  in- 
stitution of  six  vestals  ;''  but  the  primitive  church 
was  filled  with  a  great  number  of  persons  of  either 
sex,  who  had  devoted  themselves  to  the  profession 
of  perpetual  chastity."  A  few  of  these,  among  whom 
we  may  reckon  the  learned  Origen,  judged  it  the 
most  prudent  to  disarm  the  tempter.''  Some  were 
insensible  and  some  were  invincible  against  the 
assaults  of  the  fiesli.     Disdaining  an  ignominious 


y  Bfausobrp,  Hist.  Critique  iln  Maniclieisme,  1.  vii.  c.  3.  Justin, 
Grejory  n(  Nyssa,  Aui:u»lin,  &c.  slri>iisly  inclined  to  this  opinion. 

«  Some  of  tiie  Gnostic  liereties  wtre  more  consistent ;  they  rejected 
the  use  of  marriage. 

ft  See  a  chain  of  tradition,  from  Justin  Martyr  to  Jerome,  in  tlie 
Morale  des  Peres;  c.  iv.  6 — '26. 

H  See  a  very  curious  Dissertation  on  the  Vestals,  in  the  metnoires  de 
rAcaduniie  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  ix.  |).  IGI— 227.  Notwithstanding 
tl'e^  honours  and  rewards  which  arc  bestowed  on  those  viri^ins,  it  was 
difficult  to  procure  a  sulficient  number ;  imr  could  the  dread  of  the 
most  horrible  death  always  restrain  their  incontinence. 

e  Cupiditatem  procreainli  aul  uiiam  scinuis  aut  nuUam.  Minucius 
Tvlix,  c.  31.  Justin.  Apolojr.  Major.  Athenagoras  in  L.egat.  c  28 
Tertullian  de  Culm  I'a'min.  1.  ii. 

rt  Ensehius,  I.  vi.  K.  Hefore  the  tame  of  Orif^eil  had  excited  envy 
and  persecution,  this  extraordinary  action  was  rather  admired  thaii 
censured.     As  it  was  his  s:(;neral   practice  to  allegorize  scripture,  it 


flight,  the  virgins  of  the  warm  climate  of  Africa 
encountered  the  enemy  in  the  closest  engagement ; 
they  permitted  priests  and  deacons  to  share  their 
bed,  and  gloried  amidst  the  flames  in  their  unsullied 
purily.  But  insulted  nature  sometimes  vindicated 
her  rights,  and  this  new  species  of  martyrdom 
served  only  to  introduce  a  new  scandal  into  the 
church."  Among  the  christian  ascetics,  however, 
(a  name  which  they  soon  acquired  from  their  pain- 
ful exercise,)  many,  as  they  were  less  presumptuous, 
were  probably  more  successful.  The  loss  of  sensual 
pleasure  was  supplied  and  compensated  by  spiritual 
pride.  Even  the  multitude  of  pagans  were  inclined 
to  estimate  the  merit  of  the  sacrifice  by  its  apparent 
difliculty :  and  it  was  in  the  praise  of  these  chastc 
spouses  of  Christ  that  the  fathers  have  poured  forth 
the  troubled  stream  of  their  eloquence.'  Such  arc 
the  early  traces  of  monastic  principles  and  insti- 
tutions, which,  in  a  subsequent  age,  have  coun- 
terbalanced all  the  temporal  advantages  of  Chris- 
tianity .b 

The  christians  were  not  less  averse  Their  aversion  to 
to  the  business  than  to  the  pleasures  !iar 'n"d  go^er^f 
of  this  world.  The  defence  of  our  "«"'■ 
persons  and  property  they  knew  not  how  to  recon- 
cile with  the  patient  doctrine  which  enjoined  an 
unlimited  forgiveness  of  past  injuries,  and  com- 
manded them  to  invite  the  repetition  of  fresh 
insults.  Their  simplicity  was  ofl'ended  by  the  use 
of  oaths,  by  the  pomp  of  magistracy,  and  by  the 
active  contention  of  public  life,  nor  could  their 
humane  ignorance  be  convinced,  that  it  was  lawful 
on  any  occasion  to  shed  the  blood  of  our  fellow- 
creatures,  either  by  the  sword  of  justice,  or  by  that 
of  war ;  even  though  their  criminal  or  hostile  at- 
tempts should  threaten  the  peace  and  safety  of  the 
whole  community.''  It  was  acknowledge  I,  that, 
under  a  less  perfect  law,  the  powers  of  the  Jewish 
constitution  had  been  exercised,  with  the  approba- 
tion of  heaven,  by  inspired  prophets  and  by  anointed 
kings.  The  christians  felt  and  confessed,  that  such 
institutions  might  be  necessary  for  the  present 
system  of  the  world,  and  they  cheerfully  submitted 
to  the  autliority  of  their  pagan  governors.  But 
while  they  inculcated  the  maxims  of  passive  obe- 
dience, they  refused  to  take  any  active  part  in  the 
civil  administration  or  the  military  defence  of  the 
empire.  Some  indulgence  might  perhaps  be  allowed 
to  those  persons  who,  before  their  conversion,  were 
already  engaged  in  such  violent  and  sanguinary 


seems  unfortunate  that,  in  this  instance  only,  he  should  have  adopted 
the  literal  sense. 

c  Cynrian.  Kpist.  4.  and  Dodwell  Dis.sertat.  Cyprianic.  iii.  Some- 
thin;;  like  this  rash  attemiit  was  long  afterwards  imputed  to  the  founder 
of  the  order  of  I'ontevrault.  Bayle  b.is  amused  himself  and  Ills  readers 
on  that  very  delicate  subject. 

f  Diiptu  '(nihliuthetiue  Kcclesiastique,  torn.  i.  p.  Ii)5  )  gives  a  parti- 
cular account  of  the  dialogue  of  Ilie  ten  vlr,i;ins,  as  it  w.as  composed  by 
Methodius,  Bishop  of  Tyre.     The  praises  of  virginity  are  excessive. 

p  The  ascetics  (as  early  as  the  second  century)  made  a  public  pro- 
fession of  uiorlifving  their  bodies,  and  of  abstaining  from  the  use  of 
flesh  and  wine.    Mosheiui,  p.  310. 

li  See  the  Morale  des  Peres.  The  same  patient  principles  have 
been  revived  since  the  Iteformation  by  the  Socluians,  the  inmlern  Ana- 
baptists, and  the  (iuakers.  Barclay,  the  .npologist  of  the  (hiakers,  lias 
protected  bis  brethren,  by  tlie  authority  of  the  primitive  christl.ms, 
p.  542-51!!. 
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occupations;!  but  it  was  impossible  that  the  chris- 
tians, without  renouncinff  a  more  sacred  duty,  could 
assume  the  charaeler  of  soldiers,  of  ma;;istrates,  or 
of  princes.''  This  indolent  or  even  eriiiiinal  disre- 
gard to  the  public  welfare,  exposed  them  to  the 
contempt  and  reproaches  of  the  pagans,  who  vcrj 
freipiently  asked,  W  hat  must  he  the  fate  of  the 
empire,  attacked  on  every  side  by  the  barbarians, 
if  all  mankind  should  adopt  the  pusillanimous  sen- 
timents of  the  new  sect!'  To  this  insulting  ques- 
tion the  christian  apologists  returned  obscure  and 
ambiguous  answers,  as  they  were  unwilling  to 
reveal  the  secret  cause  of  their  security  ;  the  ex- 
pectation that,  before  the  conversion  of  mankind 
was  accomplished,  war,  government,  the  Roman 
emi)ire,  and  the  world  itself,  would  be  no  more. 
It  may  be  observed,  that,  in  this  instance  likewise, 
the  situation  of  the  first  christians  coincided  very 
happily  with  their  religious  scruples,  and  that  their 
aversion  to  an  active  life  contributed  rather  to 
excuse  them  from  the  service,  than  to  exclude 
them  from  the  honours,  of  the  state  and  army. 

„      „  V.  But  the  human  character,  how- 

Tnr.  Fifth  .  ,  ,      ,         , 

Cause.        ever  It  may  be  exalted  or  depressed  by 

The  Christians  ac-       ^  iU       ■      —•ii         i 

live  in  thi-  k"-  "^  temporary  enthusiasm,  will  return 
chiTrdT"'  °^ "'"  ^^  degrees  to  its  proper  and  natural 
level,  and  will  resume  those  pa.ssions 
that  seem  the  most  adapted  to  its  present  condition. 
The  primitive  christians  were  dead  to  the  business 
and  pleasures  of  the  world  ;  but  their  love  of  action, 
which  could  never  be  entirely  extinguished,  soon 
revived,  and  found  a  new  occupation  in  the  govern- 
ment of  tlie  church.  A  separate  society,  which 
attacked  the  established  religion  of  the  empire,  was 
obliged  to  adopt  some  form  of  infernal  policy,  and 
to  appoint  a  sufhcient  number  of  ministers,  intrusted 
not  only  with  the  spiritual  functions,  but  even  with 
the  temporal  direction,  of  the  christian  common- 
wealth. The  safety  of  that  society,  its  honour,  its 
aggrandizement,  were  productive,  even  in  the  most 
pious  minds,  of  a  spirit  of  patriotism,  such  as  the 
first  of  the  Romans  had  felt  for  the  republic,  and 
sometimes,  of  a  similar  indifference,  in  the  use  of 
whatever  means  might  jirobably  conduce  to  so 
desirable  an  end.  The  ambition  of  raising  them- 
selves or  their  friends  to  the  honours  and  offices  of 
the  church, was  disguised  by  the  laudable  intention 
of  devoting  to  the  public  benefit,  the  power  and 
consideration,  which,  for  that  purpose  only,  it 
became  their  duty  to  solicit.  In  the  exercise  of 
their  functions,  they  were  frequently  called  upon 
to  detect  tlic  errors  of  heresy,  or  the  arts  of  faction, 
to  oppose  the  designs  of  perfidious  brethren,  to 
stigmatize  their  characters  with  deserved  infamy, 
and  to  expel  them   from  the  bosom  of  a  society, 

1  Tertilllian,  Apolog.  c.  21.  De  Idotolatriii,  c  17.  18.  Origen  contra 
Cclsiim,  I.  V.  p. «.).  I.  vii.  p.  34S.  I.  viii,  p.  423— 428. 

k  Tcrtulliaii  (de  Coronii  Mihtis,  c.  II.)  sup;,'ests  to  tfirm  the  expe. 
dientof  deserting;  a  counsel,  which,  if  it  had  been  generally  known, 
was  not  very  proper  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  emperors  towards 
tlic  christian  sect. 

1  As  well  as  wc  can  judge  from  the  mutilated  representation  of 
Origen,  (I.  viii,  p,  423.)  iiis  adversary,  Celsus,  liad  urged  his  ohjettion 
with  great  force  and  candour. 


whose  peace  and  happiness  they  had  attempted  to 
disturb.  The  ecclesiastical  governors  of  the  chris- 
tians were  taught  to  unite  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent 
with  the  innocence  of  the  dove;  but  as  the  former 
was  refined,  so  the  latter  Wiis  insensibly  corrupted, 
by  the  habits  of  government.  In  the  church  as  well 
as  ill  the  world,  the  persons  who  were  placed  in 
any  public  station  rendered  themselves  considerable 
by  their  eloquence  and  firmness,  by  their  knowledge 
of  mankind,  and  by  their  dexterity  in  business  ;  and 
while  they  concealed  from  others,  and  perhaps  from 
themselves,  the  secret  motives  of  their  conduct, 
Ihey  too  frequently  relapsed  into  all  the  turbulent 
passions  of  active  life,  which  were  tinctured  with 
an  additional  degree  of  bitterness  and  obstinacy 
from  the  infusion  of  spiritual  zeal. 

The  government  of- the  church  has  itsprimiiivefree. 
often  been  the  subject,  as  well  as  the ''""'"'"' '"'""'''>• 
prize,  of  religious  contention.  The  hostile  dispu- 
tants of  Rome,  of  Paris,  of  Oxford,  and  of  Geneva, 
have  alike  .struggled  to  reduce  the  primitive  and 
apostolic  model'"  to  the  respective  standards  of 
their  own  policy.  The  few  who  have  pursued  this 
inquiry  with  more  candour  and  impartiality,  are  of 
opinion,"  that  the  apostles  declined  the  office  of 
legislation,  and  rather  chose  to  endure  some  partial 
.scandals  and  divisions,  than  to  exclude  the  chris- 
tians of  a  future  age  from  the  liberty  of  varying 
their  forms  of  ecclesiastical  government  according 
to  the  changes  of  times  and  circumstances.  The 
scheme  of  policy,  which,  under  their  approbation, 
was  adopted  for  the  use  of  the  first  century,  may  be 
discovered  from  the  practice  of  Jerusalem,  of 
Ephesus,  or  of  Corinth.  The  societies  which  were 
instituted  in  the  cities  of  the  Roman  empire,  were 
united  only  by  the  ties  of  faith  and  charity.  Inde- 
pendence and  equality  formed  the  basis  of  their 
internal  constitution.  The  want  of  discipline  and 
human  learning  was  supplied  by  the  occasional 
assistance  of  the  prophets,"  who  were  called  to  that 
function  without  distinction  of  age,  of  sex,  or  of 
natural  abilities,  and  who,  as  often  as  they  felt  the 
divine  impulse,  poured  forth  the  cQ'usions  of  the 
spirit  in  the  assembly  of  the  faithful.  Rut  these 
extraordinary  gifts  were  freciucntly  abused  or  mis- 
applied by  the  prophetic  teachers.  They  displayed 
them  at  an  improper  season,  presumptuously  dis- 
turbed the  service  of  the  as.sembly,  and  by  their 
pride  or  mistaken  zeal  they  introduced,  particu- 
larly into  the  apostolic  church  of  Corinth,  a  long 
and  melancholy  train  of  disorders.!"  As  the  insti- 
tution of  prophets  became  useless,  and  even  perni- 
cious, their  powers  were  withdrawn,  and  their  oflitfe 
abolished.  The  public  functions  of  religion  were 
solely  intrusted  to  the  established  ministers  of  the 

m  The  iiristocratical  party  in  France,  as  well  as  in  F.ngland,  has 
strenuously  maintained  the  divitie  origiit  of  Ijishops.  Hut  tiie  Cal. 
vinistical  presbyters  were  impatient  of  a  supirrior ,  and  the  Itomau  pon- 
titr  refused  to  acknowledge  an  equal.     See  Fra  I*aolo. 

n  Irr  the  history  of  the  christian  hierarchy,  1  liave,  for  Uie  most 
part,  followed  the  learned  and  candid  Mosheira. 

o  For  the  prophets  of  the  primitive  church,  see  Mosheim,  Disserta. 
tionesad  Hist,  l-.ccles.  pertinentes,  tom.  ii.  p.  132—208. 

P  See  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  and  of  Clemens,  to  the  Corinthians. 
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church,  the  bishops  and  the  presbyters ;  two  appel- 
lations, which,  in  their  first  origin,  appear  to  have 
distinjtuished  the  same  office  aad  the  same  order  of 
persons.  The  name  of  presbyter  was  expressive  of 
their  age,  or  rather  of  their  gravity  and  wisdom. 
The  title  of  bishop  denoted  their  inspection  over  the 
faith  and  manners  of  the  christians  who  were  com- 
mitted to  their  pastoral  care.  In  proportion  to  the 
respective  numbers  of  the  faithful,  a  larger  or 
smaller  number  of  these  episcopal  presbyters  guided 
each  infant  congregation  with  equal  authority,  and 
with  united  counsels.'  j  it^-i-  ■  1^  .  /  o  iS^^ 
Io8titution  of  But  the^  most  perfeef-eqiilt^  of 

bisho|)s  as presi-   freedom  requires  the  directing  hand 

deols  of  the  col.  .  ^    ,    . , 

le^  of  presby-   of    a   superior   magistrate ;     and   tlie 

'*"■  order  of  public  deliberations  soon  in- 

troduces the  office  of  a  president,  invested  at  least 
with  the  authority  of  collecting  the  sentiments,  and 
of  executing  the  resolutions,  of  the  assembly.  A 
regard  for  the  public  tranquillity,  which  would  so 
frequently  have  been  interrupted  by  annual  or  by 
occasional  elections,  induced  the  primitive  chris- 
tians to  constitute  an  honourable  and  perpetual 
magistracy,  and  to  choose  one  of  the  wisest  and 
most  holy  among  their  presbyters  to  execute,  during 
his  life,  the  duties  of  their  ecclesiastical  governor. 
It  was  under  these  circumstance  that  the  lofty  title 
of  Bishop  began  to  raise  itself  above  the  humble 
appellation  of  presbyter ;  and  while  the  latter  re- 
mained the  most  natural  distinction  for  the  mem- 
bers of  every  christian  senate,  the  former  was 
appropriated  to  the  dignity  of  its  new  president.' 
The  advantages  of  this  episcopal  form  of  govern- 
ment, which  appears  to  have  been  introduced  before 
the  end  of  the  first  century,*  were  so  obvious,  and 
so  important  for  the  future  greatness,  as  well  as  the 
present  peace,  of  Christianity,  that  it  was  adopted 
without  delay  by  all  the  societies  which  were 
already  scattered  over  the  empire,  had  acquired  in 
a  very  early  period  the  sanction  of  antiquity,'  and 
is  still  revered  by  the  most  powerful  churches,  both 
of  the  east  and  of  the  west,  as  a  primitive  and  even 
as  a  divine  establishment."  It  is  needless  to  observe, 
that  the  pious  and  humble  presbyters,  who  were  first 
dignified  with  the  episcopal  title,  could  not  pos- 
sess, and  would  probably  have  rejected,  the  power 
and  pomp  which  now  encircles  the  tiara  of  the 
Roman  pontiff,  or  the  mitre  of  a  German  prelate. 
But  we  may  define,  in  a  few  words,  the  narrow 
limits  of  their  original  jurisdiction,  which  was 
chiclly  of  a  spiritual,  though  in  some  instances  of  a 
temporal,  nature.'     It  consisted  in  the  administra- 

q  Hooker's  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  I.  vii. 

r  See  Jerome  ad  Tituni,  c.  i.  and  Epistol.  8.i.  (in  the  Benedictine 
edition,  101.)  and  the  elaborate  apology  of  Blondel,  pro  sententia 
IIifTonynii.  Tlie  ancient  state,  as  it  is  described  hy  Jerome,  of  the 
bisi-.op  and  presbyters  of  Alexandria,  receives  a  remarkable  conlirmalion 
from  ihe  iwtriarch  Eutycliius.  (Anual.  torn.  i.  p.  330.  Vers.  Pocock  ) 
whose  teslImoiiY  I  know  not  lio»  to  reject,  in  spite  of  all  the  objections 
of  Ihe  h-arned  Pearson  in  liis  Vindici.T  Ignutianse,  part  i.e.  II. 

t  See  the  Introduction  to  the  Apocalvjise.  Bishops,  under  tlie  nanie 
ofanpels,  were  already  instituted  in  the  seven  cities  of  Asia.  And  yet 
the  eputle  of  Clemens  (which  is  probably  of  as  ancient  a  date)  does  not 
lead  u>  to  discover  any  traces  of  ejiiscopacy  either  at  Corinth  or  Rome 

t  Nulla  ecclesia  sine  episcopo,  has  been  a  fact  as  iveli  as  a  maxim 
since  the  time  of  Tcrtullian  and  Irenteiis. 

"  After  we  have  passed  the  difficulties  of  the  first  century,  we  find 
O 


tion  of  the  sacraments  and  discipline  of  the  church, 
the  superintendency  of  religious  ceremonies,  which 
imperceptibly  increased  in  number  and  variety,  the 
consecration  of  ecclesiastical  ministers,  to  whom 
the  bishop  assigned  their  respective  functions,  the 
management  of  the  public  fund,  and  the  determina- 
tion of  all  such  differences  as  the  faithful  were  un- 
willing to  expose  before  the  tribunal  of  an  idola- 
trous judge.  These  powers,  during  a  short  period, 
were  exercised  according  to  the  advice  of  the  pres- 
byterial  college,  and  with  the  consent  and  approba- 
tion of  the  assembly  of  christians.  The  primitive 
bishops  were  considered  only  as  the  first  of  their 
equals,  and  the  honourable  servants  of  a  free  people. 
Whenever  the  episcopal  chair  became  vacant  by 
death,  a  new  president  was  chosen  among  the  pres- 
byters by  the  suffrage  of  the  whole  congregation, 
every  member  of  which  supposed  himself  invested 
with  a  sacred  and  sacerdotal  character.^ 

Such  was  the  mild  and  equal  con-  Provincial  coun. 
stitution  by  which  the  christians  were  "'^• 

governed  more  than  an  hundred  years  after  the  death 
of  the  apostles.  Every  society  formed  within  itself 
a  separate  and  independent  republic  ;  and  although 
the  most  distant  of  these  little  states  maintained  a 
mutual  as  well  as  friendly  intercourse  of  letters  and 
deputations,  the  christian  world  was  not  yet  con- 
nected by  any  supreme  authority  or  legislative 
assembly.  As  the  numbers  of  the  faithful  were 
gradually  multiplied,  they  discovered  the  advantages 
that  might  result  from  a  closer  union  of  their  inter- 
est and  designs.  Towards  the  end  of  the  second 
century,  the  churches  of  Greece  and  Asia  adopted 
the  useful  institutions  of  provincial  synods,  and  they 
may  justly  be  supposed  to  have  borrowed  the  model 
of  a  representative  council  from  the  celebrated 
examples  of  their  own  country,  the  Amphictyons, 
the  Acha;an  league,  or  the  assemblies  of  the  Ionian 
cities.  It  was  soon  established  as  a  custom  and  as 
a  law,  that  the  bishops  of  the  independent  churches 
should  meet  in  the  capital  of  the  province  at  the 
stated  periods  of  spring  and  autumn.  Their  deliber- 
ations were  assisted  by  the  advice  of  a  few  distin- 
guished presbyters,  and  moderated  by  the  presence 
of  a  listening  multitude.''  Their  decrees,  which 
were  styled  canons,  regulated  every  important  con- 
troversy of  faith  and  discipline  ;  and  it  was  natural 
to  believe  that  a  liberal  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
would  be  poured  on  the  united  assembly  of  the  dele- 
gates of  the  christian  people.  The  institution  of 
synods  was  so  well  suited  to  private  ambition,  and 
to  public  interest,  that  in  the  space  of  a  few  years 

the  episcopal  [government  universally  established,  till  it  was  interrupted 
by  the  republican  genius  of  the  Swiss  and  German  reformers. 

X  See  Moshcini  in  the  6rst  and  st'cond  centuries.  Ignatius  (ad 
Smyrii:Fos,  c.  3.  &c.)  is  fond  of  exalting  the  episcojial  dignity.  Le 
Clerc  (Hi.st.  Eccles.  p."  6(59.)  very  bluntly  censures  liis  conduct. 
IMosheim,  with  a  more  critical  judgment,  (p.  IGl.)  suspects  the  purity 
even  of  the  smaller  epistles. 

T  Xonne  et  laici  sacerdotessiimusT  Tcrtullian.  Exhort,  ad  Castilat. 
c.  7.  As  the  human  heart  is  still  the  .same,  several  of  the  obser\-alions 
which  Mr.  Hume  has  made  on  Enthusiasm  (Essays,  vol.  i.  p.  76.  quarto 
edit.)  may  be  applied  even  to  real  iuspiratioD. 

»  AclaCoiicil.  Carthag.  amid   Cyprian.    Edit.   Fell,  p.  I5S.     This 
council  was  composed  of  eightyj«ven  bishojis  from  the  proiincesof 
Mauritania,  Numidia,  and  Africa  ;  some  presbyters  and  deacons  assisted  . 
at  the  assembly  i  pricseute  plebis  maxiiaa  parte. 
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it  was  received  tlirougliout  tlie  whole  empire.  A 
Union  of  ihc  regular  correspondence  was  establish- 
church.  j,(j  i,i.tHcen  the  provincial  councils, 
which  mutually  communicated  and  approved  their 
respective  proceedings  ;  and  the  catholic  church 
soon  assumed  the  form,  and  ac<iuired  the  strength, 
of  a  great  federative  republic." 
Prognss  of  enis.  As  thc  legislative  authority  of  the 
coiul  authority,  particular  churches  was  insensibly 
superseded  by  thc  use  of  councils,  thc  bishops  ob- 
tained by  their  alliance  a  much  larger  share  of 
executive  and  arbitrary  power  ;  and  as  soon  as  they 
were  connected  by  a  sense  of  their  common  interest, 
they  were  enabled  to  attack,  with  unite<l  vigour, 
the  original  rights  of  their  clergy  and  people.  The 
prelates  of  the  third  century  imperceptibly  changed 
thc  language  of  exhortation  info  that  of  command, 
scattered  thc  seeds  of  future  usurpations,  and  sup- 
plied, by  scripture  allegories  and  declamatory  rhe- 
toric, their  deficiency  of  force  and  of  reason.  Tliey 
exalted  tlie  unity  and  power  of  the  church,  as  it 
was  represented  in  the  c/iiscopal  office,  of  which 
every  bishop  enjoyed  an  equal  and  undivided  por- 
tion."' Princes  and  magistrates,  it  was  often  repeat- 
ed, might  boast  an  earthly  claim  to  a  transitory 
dominion  :  it  was  the  episcopal  authority  alone 
which  was  derived  from  the  Deity,  and  extended 
itself  over  this  and  over  another  world.  The  bishops 
were  the  vi(;egerents  of  Christ,  the  succes.sors  of  the 
apostles,  and  the  mystic  sub.stitutes  of  the  high 
priest  of  the  Mosaic  law.  Their  exclusive  privilege 
of  conferring  the  sacerdotal  character,  invaded  the 
freedom  both  of  clerical  and  of  popular  elections  ; 
and  if,  in  the  administration  of  the  church,  they 
still  consulted  the  judgment  of  the  presbyters,  or 
the  inclination  of  the  people,  they  most  carefully 
inculcated  the  merit  of  such  a  voluntary  condescen- 
sion. The  bishops  acknowledged  the  supreme 
authority  which  resided  in  the  assembly  of  their 
brethren  ;  but  in  the  government  of  his  peculiar 
diocese,  each  of  them  exacted  from  his  Jiock  the 
same  implicit  obedience  as  if  that  favourite  meta- 
phor had  been  literally  just,  and  as  if  the  shepherd 
had  been  of  a  more  exalted  nature  than  that  of  his 
sheep."  This  obedience,  however,  was  not  imposed 
without  some  efforts  on  one  side,  and  .wmc  resist- 
ance on  the  other.  Thc  democratical  part  of  the 
constitution  was,  in  many  places,  very  warmly  sup- 
ported by  the  zealous  or  interested  opposition  of  the 
inferior  clergy.  But  their  patriotism  received  the 
ignominious  epithets  of  faction  and  schism  ;  and  thc 
episcopal  cause  was  indebted  for  its  rapid  progress 
lo  the  labours  of  many  active  prelates,  who,  like 

a  At;uiitur  pra'terca  per  Graecias  illas,  certis  in  locis  concilia,  N.r. 
Tcrtuilian  (if  Jejuniis.  c.  13.  The  African  mentions  it  aa  a  recent  ;irnl 
fureign  iiiittitution.  The  coalition  of  thc  christian  churches  is  very 
ably  explained  by  Mosheim,  p.  164—170. 

b  Cyprian,  in  his  admired  treatise  Dc  Unitatc  Ecclesiae,  p.  TO- 
SS. 

c  We  may  appeal  to  the  whole  tenor  of  Cyprian's  conduct,  of  his 
doctrine,  and  of  liis  epistles.  L*  Clerc,  in  a  short  life  of  Cyprian, 
(nibliutheque  Universelle,  torn.  xii.  p.  207—379.)  has  laid  him  open 
with  Kreat  freedom  and  accuracy, 

A  If  Novatns,  Fclicissimns,  Stc.  whom  the  bishop  of  Carthatre  ex- 
pelled from  his  church,  and  from  Africa,  were  not  the  roost  detestable 
monsters  of  wichednew,  the  zeal  of  Cyprian  must  occasionally  have 


Cyprian  of  Carthage,  could  reconcile  thc  arts  of  the 
most  ambitious  statesman  with  the  Christian  virtues 
which  seem  adapted  to  the  character  of  a  saint  and 
martyr,"* 
The  same  causes  wliich  at  lirst  had 

rre.emmence  of 

destroyed  the  equality  ol  the  presby-  tiie metropolitan 
ters,  introduced  among  the  bishops  a  "^  '""^  "' 
pre-eminence  of  rank,  and  from  thence  a  superiority 
of  jurisdiction.  As  often  as  in  the  spring  and  au- 
tumn they  met  in  provincial  synod,  the  difference 
of  personal  merit  and  reputation  was  very  sensibly 
felt  among  thc  members  of  the  a.s.sembly,  and  thc 
multitude  was  governed  by  the  wisdom  and  elo- 
quence of  the  few.  But  thc  order  of  public  pro- 
ceedings required  a  more  regular  and  less  invidi- 
ous distinction  ;  the  office  of  perpetual  presidents 
in  the  councils  of  each  province,  was  conferred  on 
the  bishops  of  the  principal  city,  and  these  aspiring 
prelates,  who  soon  acquired  the  lofty  titles  of  me- 
tropolitans and  primates,  secretly  prepared  them- 
selves to  usurp  over  their  episcopal  brethren  the 
same  authority  which  thc  bishops  had  so  lately  as- 
sumed above  the  college  of  presbyters,'  Nor  was 
it  long  before  an  emulation  of  pre-eminence  and 
power  prevailed  among  the  metropolitans  them- 
selves, each  of  them  affecting  to  display,  in  the  most 
pompous  terms,  the  temporal  honours  and  advan- 
tages of  the  city  over  which  he  presided  ;  the  num- 
bers and  opulence  of  the  christians,  who  were 
subject  to  tlieir  pastoral  care  ;  the  saints  and  mar- 
tyrs who  had  arisen  among  them,  and  the  purity 
w  ith  which  they  preserved  the  tradition  of  the  faith, 
as  it  had  been  transmitted  through  a  series  of 
orthodox  bishops  from  the  apostle  or  the  apostolic 
disciple,  to  whom  the  foundation  of  their  church 
was  a.scribed.*  From  every  cause  either  of  a  civil 
or  of  an  ecclesiastical  nature,  it  was  easy  to  foresee 
that  Rome  must  enjoy  the  respect,  and  would  soon 
claim  tlie  obedience,  of  the  provinces.  The  society 
of  the  faithful  bore  a  just  proportion  Ambition  of  the 
to  the  capital  of  the  empire ;  and  the  "°"^"  p™''^- 
Roman  church  was  the  greatest,  the  most  numer- 
ous, and,  in  regard  to  the  west,  the  most  ancient  of 
all  the  christian  establishments,  many  of  which  had 
received  their  religion  from  the  pious  labours  of  her 
missionaries.  Instead  of  one  apostolic  founder,  the 
utmost  boast  of  Antioch,  of  Ephesus,  or  of  Corinth, 
the  banks  of  the  Tyber  were  supposed  to  have  been 
honoured  with  the  preaching  and  martyrdom  of  the 
two  most  eminent  among  the  apo.stles  ;«  and  the 
bishops  of  Rome  very  prudently  claimed  the  in- 
heritance of  whatsoever  prerogatives  were  attributed 
either  to  the  person  or  to  the  office  of  St.   Pcter.^ 

prei-ailcd  over  liLs  veracity.  For  a  very  just  account  of  these  ob-scure 
fjuarrels.  s<-e  Mosheim,  p.  497—512. 

.    Mosheim,  p.  209,  .574.   Dupin,  Antiquae  Eccles.  Disciplin.  p.  19,  20. 

f  i'erlullian,  in  a  distinct  treatise,  has  pleaded  ai;ainst  the  heretics, 
thc  rieht  of  prescription,  .as  it  was  held  by  the  apostolic  churches. 

p  The  journey  of  St.  Peter  lo  Rome  is  mentioned  by  most  of  the 
ancients,  (see  Eusebius,  ii.  25  )  maintained  by  all  thc  catholics,  allowed 
by  some  iiroleslants,  (sec  Pearson  and  Dodwell  de  Success  Kpiseop. 
Roman.)  but  has  been  vigorously  attacked  by  Spanhcim.  (IMistellanca 
Sacra,  iii.  3.)  According  to  father  llardouin,  the  monks  of  thc  thir- 
teenth century,  who  compo.sed  the  ^neid,  represented  St.  Peter  under 
the  allef;oricaI  character  of  the  Trojan  hero. 

Ii  It  is  in  French  only,  that  the  famous  allusion  toSI.  Peter's  name  is 
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*  Tfie  bishops  of  Italy  and  of  the  provinces  were  dis- 
posed to  allow  them  a  primacy  of  order  and  associ- 
ation (such  was  their  very  accurate  expression)  in 
the  christian  aristocracy.'  But  the  power  of  a 
monarch  was  rejected  with  abhorrence,  and  the 
aspiring  genius  of  Rome  experienced  from  the  na- 
tions of  Asia  and  Africa,  a  more  vigorous  resistance 
to  her  spiritual,  than  she  had  formerly  done  to  her 
temporal,  dominion.  The  patriotic  Cyprian,  who 
ruled  with  the  most  absolute  sway  the  church  of 
Carthage  and  the  provincial  synods,  opposed  with 
resolution  and  success  the  ambition  of  the  Roman 
pontiff,  artfully  connected  his  own  cause  with  that 
of  the  eastern  bishops,  and,  like  Hannibal,  sought 
out  new  allies  in  the  heart  of  Asia.''  If  this  Punic 
war  was  carried  on  without  any  effusion  of  blood, 
it  was  owing  much  less  to  the  moderation  than  to 
the  weakness  of  the  contending  prelates.  Invec- 
tives and  excommunications  were  their  only  wea- 
pons ;  and  these,  during  the  progress  of  the  whole 
controversy,  they  hurled  against  each  other  with 
equal  fury  and  devotion.  The  hard  necessity  of 
censuring  either  a  pope,  or  a  saint  and  martyr,  dis- 
tresses the  modern  catholics,  whenever  they  are 
obliged  to  relate  the  particulars  of  a  dispute,  in 
which  the  champions  of  religion  indulged  such 
passions  as  seem  much  more  adapted  to  the  senate 
or  to  the  camp.' 

The  progress  of  the  ecclesiastical 
authority  gave  birth  to  the  memorable 
distinction  of  the  laity  and  of  the  clergy,  which 
had  been  unknown  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans."' 
The  former  of  these  appellations  comprehended  the 
body  of  the  christian  people  ;  the  latter,  according 
to  the  signification  of  the  word,  was  appropriated 
to  the  chosen  portion  that  had  been  set  apart  for 
the  service  of  religion  ;  a  celebrated  order  of  men 
which  has  furnished  the  most  important,  though 
not  always  the  most  edifying,  subjects  for  modern 
history.  Their  mutual  hostilities  sometimes  dis- 
turbed the  peace  of  the  infant  church,  but  their 
zeal  and  activity  were  united  in  the  common  cause, 
and  the  love  of  power,  which  (under  the  most  artful 
disguises)  could  insinuate  itself  into  the  breasts  of 
bishops  and  martyrs,  animated  them  to  increase  the 
number  of  their  subjects,  and  to  enlarge  the  limits 
of  the  christian  empire.  They  were  destitute  of 
any  temporal  force,  and  they  were  for  a  long  time 
discouraged  and  oppressed,  rather  than  assisted, 


exact.  Tu  es  Pierre,  et  sur  cette  Pierre—The  sarae  is  imperfect  in 
Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  &c.  and  totally  unintelligible  in  our  Teutonic 
languages. 

i  Irena-us  adv.  Ilsreses,  iii.  3.  T..'rtullian  de  Prescription,  c.  3G. 
and  Cyprian.  Epistol.  27,  55,  71,  75.  Lc  Clerc  (Hist.  Eccles.  p.  764.) 
and  IVIoslu'im  (p.  258,  278.)  labour  in  tlir  interpretation  of  these 
passages.  But  the  loose  and  rhetorical  style  of  the  fathers  often  ap- 
pears favourable  to  the  pretensions  of  lliiuie, 

_  k  See  the  sharp  epistle  from  Firnlilianus,  bishop   of  ClKsarea,  to 
Stephen,  bishop  of  Rome,  ap.  ('yprian.  Epistol.  75. 
I  Concerning  tliis  dispute  of  the  re-baptism  of  heretics ;  see  the 
<>k  "t  Eusehius. 

le  iMusheini,  p.  141.     Spanheiin, 
.I'ln  of  Cleruit  witl  taicus  ^^as 


Laity  and  clergy. 


epistles  of  Cyjtrian,  and  tiie  seventh  hi 

n»  From  the  origin  of  these  wonls,  . 
Hist.  Ecclesiast.  p.  633.  The  .iislinc 
established  before  the  timeof  Tertulh, 

n  The  community  instituted  by  Plato,  is  more  perfect  than  that 
which  Sir  Thomas  More  lias  imagined  for  his  Utopia.  Tlie  community 
of  women,  and  that  of  tempoml  goods,  may  be  considered  as  inseparable 
parls  of  the  same  system. 
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by  the  civil  magistrate  ;  but  they  had  acquired,  and 
they  employed  within  their  own  society,  the  two 
most  efficacious  instruments  of  government,  rewards 
and  punishments ;.  the  former  derived  from  the  pious 
liberality,  the  latter  from  the  devout  apprehensions, 
of  the  faithful. 

I.  The  community  of  goods,  which  „^,  ,. 

.  .        Oblations  and  re- 

had  so  agreeably  amused  the  imagin-  venue  of  the 

ation  of  Plato,"  and  which  subsisted 
in  some  degree  among  the  austere  sect  of  the  Es- 
senians,"  was  adopted  for  a  short  time  in  the  primi- 
tive church.  The  fervour  of  the  first  proselytes 
prompted  them  to  sell  those  worldly  possessions, 
which  they  despised,  to  lay  the  price  of  them  at 
the  feet  of  the  apostles,  and  to  content  themselves 
with  receiving  an  equal  share  out  of  the  general 
distribution.!'  The  progress  of  the  christian  reli- 
gion relaxed  and  gradually  abolished  this  generous 
institution,  which,  in  hands  less  pure  than  those  of 
the  apostles,  would  too  soon  have  been  corrupted 
and  abused  by  the  returning  selfishness  of  human 
nature ;  and  the  converts  who  embraced  tlie  new 
religion  were  permitted  to  retain  the  possession  of 
their  patrimony,  to  receive  legacies  and  inherit- 
ances, and  to  increase  their  separate  property  by 
all  the  lawful  means  of  trade  and  industry.  Instead 
of  an  absolute  sacrifice,  a  moderate  proportion  was 
accepted  by  the  ministers  of  the  gospel ;  and  in 
their  weekly  or  monthly  assemblies,  every  believer, 
according  to  the  exigency  of  the  occasion,  and  the 
measure  of  his  wealth  and  piety,  presented  his  vo- 
luntary offering  for  the  use  of  the  common  fund.i 
Nothing,  however  inconsiderable,  was  refused ; 
but  it  was  diligently  inculcated,  that,  in  the  article 
of  tithes,  the  Mosaic  law  was  still  of  divine  obli- 
gation ;  and  that  since  the  Jews,  under  a  less  per- 
fect discipline,  had  been  commanded  to  pay  a  tenth 
part  of  all  that  they  possessed,  it  would  become  the 
disciples  of  Christ  to  distinguish  themselves  by 
a  superior  degree  of  liberality,'  and  to  acquire 
some  merit  by  resigning  a  superfluous  treasure, 
which  must  so  soon  be  anniliilated  with  the  world 
itself.*  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  observe,  that 
the  revenue  of  each  particular  church,  which  was 
of  so  uncertain  and  fluctuating  a  nature,  must  have 
varied  with  the  poverty  or  the  opulence  of  the 
faithful,  as  they  were  dispersed  in  obscure  villages, 
or  collected  in  the  great  cities  of  the  empire.  In 
the  time  of  the  emperor  Decius,  it  was  the  opinion 


o  .loseph,  Antiquitat.  xviii.  2.     Philo,  deVit.  Conteraplativ. 

p  See  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  c.  2,  4, 5.  with  Grotius*s  Commentary. 
Mosheim,  in  a  particular  dissertation,  attacks  the  common  opinion 
with  very  inconclusive  arguments. 

q  Justin  Martyr,   Apolog.  Major,   c.   89.     Tcrtullian,  Apolog.  c. 

.m 

r  IrenaMis  ad.  Uteres.  I.  iv.  c.  27,  34.  Origen  iu  Num.  Horn.  ii. 
Cyprian  de  Unitat.  Eccles.  Constitut.  Apo.stol.  l.  ii.  c.  34,  35.  with  the 
notes  of  Colelerius.  Tlie  Constitutions  introduce  this  divuie  precept, 
by  declaring  that  priests  are  as  mtlch  above  kings,  as  the  soul  is  above 
the  body.  Amongthe  tithable  articles,  they  enumerate  corn,  wine,  oil, 
and  wool.  On  this  interesting  subject,  consult  Prideaux's  History  of 
Tithes,  and  Fra  Paolo  dellcMatcrie  ltenc6ciarie  j  two  writers  of  a 
very  difterent  character. 

9  The  same  opinion  which  prevailed  aliout  the  year  one  thousand, 
was  (iroductive  of  the  same  etlccts.  Most  of  the  donations  express 
their  motive,  "  appropinijuante  ininidi  fine."  Sec  Mosheim"?  Gcuerai 
History  of  the  Church,  vol.  i.  p.  457. 
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of  the   magistrates,  that  the  christians  of  Homo 
were  possessed  of  very  considerable  wealth  ;  that 
vessels  of  gold  and  silver  were  used  in  their  reli- 
gious worship,  and  that  many  among  their  prose- 
lytes had  sold  their  lands  and  houses  to  increase 
the  public  riches  of  the  sect,  at  the  expense,  in- 
deed,  of   their   unfortunate   children,   who    found 
themselves  beggars,  because  their  parents  had  been 
saints.'     We  should  listen  with  distrust  to  the  sus- 
picions of  strangers  and  enemies :  on  this  occasion, 
however,  they  receive  a  very  specious  and  probable 
colour  from  the  t«o  following  cireunisfanccs,  the 
only  ones  that  have  reached  our  knowledge,  which 
deline   any  precise  sums,  or  convey  any    distinct 
idea.     Almost  at  the  same   period,  the  bishop   of 
Carthage,  from  a  society  less  opulent  than  that  of 
Rome,  collected  an   hundred  thousand  sesterces, 
(above  eight  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  sterling,)  on 
a  sudden  call  of  charity  to  redeem  the  brethren  of 
Numidia,  who  had  been  carried  away  captives  by 
the  barbarians  of  the  desert."     About  an  hundred 
years  before  the  reign  of  Decius,  the  Koman  church 
had  received,  in  a  single  donation,  the  sum  of  two 
hundred  thousand  sesterces  from  a  stranger  of  Pon- 
tus,    who    proposed    to    fix    his   residence   in   the 
capital. "^     These  oblations,  for  the  most  part,  were 
made  in  money;  nor  was  tlic  society  of  christians 
either  desirous  or  capable  of  acquiring,  to  any  con- 
siderable degree,  the  incumbrance  of  landed  pro- 
perty. It  had  been  provided  by  several  laws,  whicli 
were  enacted  with  the  same  design  as  our  statutes 
of  mortmain,  that  no  real  estates  should  be  given 
or  bequeathed  to  any  corporate  body,  without  either 
a  special   privilege  or  a   particular    dispensation 
from  the  emperor  or  from  the  senate  ; '   who  were 
seldom  disposed  to  grant  them  in  favour  of  a  sect, 
at  first  the  object  of  their  contempt,  and  at  last  of 
their  fears  and  jealousy.     A  transaction   however 
is  related  under  the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus, 
which  discovers  that  the  restraint  was  sometimes 
eluded  or  suspended,  and  that  the  christians  were 
permitted  to  claim  and  to  possess  lands  within  the 
limits  of  Rome  itself.'     The  progress  of  Christianity, 
and  the  civil  confusion  of  the  empire,  contributed 
to  relax  the  severity  of  the  laws,  and  before  the 
close  of  the  third  century  many  considerable  estates 
were  bestowed  on  the  opulent  churches  of  Rome, 
Milan,    Carthage,  Antioch,    Alexandria,   and  the 
other  great  cities  of  Italy  and  the  provinces. 


t  Turn  sumnia  cura  est  fralribus 

(Ut  sermo  teitalur  loqnax,} 

Offerre,  fuiidis  venditis, 

Se-slcrlioruin  niillia. 

Addicta  nvorum  prn-dia 

Fccdis  sub  allctioiiibu)), 

Successor  exbcres  gemit 

Sanctis  ejrens  pareutibiis. 

ila'c  occuluntur  abditis 

Ecditsiaruu)  in  angulis. 

lit  suinnia  ]ii(.-tas  crcditur 

Nudarc  dulccs  liberos. 

Prudent.  TTcpi  iTTe<pavotv.  Hymn.  2. 
Tlic  subsequent  conduct  of  the  deacon  Laurence  only  proves  Ijow 
proper  a  use  was  made  of  the  wealtli  of  llie  Roman  church  ;  it  was  un- 
donblcdly  \ery  considerable ;  but  Fra  Paolo  (c.  3.)  appears  to  exajr. 
gerate,  when  he  supposes,  that  the  successors  of  Conimodus  were  ur;;ed 
to  persecute  tlie  christians  by  their  own  avarice,  or  tliat  of  tlieir  pne- 
lurian  pra'fects. 


The  bishop  was  the  natural  steward   Di,tributiou of 
of  the  church  ;   the  publio  stock  was    ""^  revenue, 
intrusted  to  his  care  without  account  or  control ; 
the  presbyters  were  conlined  to  their  spiritual  func- 
tions, and  the  more  dependent  order  of  deacons  was 
solely  employed  in  the  management  and  distribution 
of   the    eeclesiastieal    revenue."     If   we    may  give 
credit  to  the   vehement  declamations  of  Cyprian, 
there  were  too  many  among  his  African  brethren, 
who,  in  the  execution  of  their  charge,  violated  every 
precept,  not  only  of  evangelic  perfection,  but  even 
of  moral   virtue.      By  some   of   these    unfaithful 
stewards  the  riches  of  the  church  were  lavished  in 
sensual  pleasures,  by  others  they  were  perverted  to 
thepurposesof  private  gain,  of  fraudulent  purchases, 
and  of  rapacious  usury.''     But  as  long  as  the  con- 
tributions of  the  christian   people  were  free   and 
unconstrained,  the  abuse  of  their  confidence  could 
not  be  very  frequent,  and  the  general  uses  to  which 
their  liberality  was  ai)plicd,  rellectcd  honour  on  the 
religious  society.     A  decent  portion  was  reserved 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  bishop  and  his  clergy  ;  a 
sullicient  sum  was  allotted  for  the  expenses  of  the 
public   worship,   of   wliich   the  feasts  of  love,  the 
aynpa,  as  they  were  called,  constituted  a  very  pleas- 
ing part.     The  whole  remainder  was   the   sacred 
patrimony  of  the  poor.     According  to  the  discretion 
of  the  bishop,  it  was  distributed  to  support  widows 
and  orphans,  the  lame,  the  sick,  and  the  aged  of  the 
community  ;  to  comfort  strangers  and  pilgrims,  and 
to  alleviate  the  misfortunes  of  prisoners  and  cap- 
tives, more   especially  when  their  sufl'erings   had 
been   occasioned   by  their  firm  attachment  to  the 
cause  of  religion.^    A  generous  intercourse  of  charity 
united  the  most  distant  provinces,  and  the  smaller 
congregations  were  cheerfully  assisted  by  the  alms 
of  their  more  opulent  brethren.''     Such  an  institu- 
tion, which  paid  less  regard  to  the  merit  than  to  the 
distress  of  the  object,  very  materially  conduced  to 
the    progress    of   Christianity.      The   pagans,   who 
were  actuated  by  a  sense  of  humanity,  while  they 
derided  the  doctrines,  acknowledged  the  benevo- 
lence, of  the  new  sect."    The  prospect  of  immediate 
relief  and  of  future  protection  allured  into  its  hos- 
pitable bosom  many  of  those  unhappy  persons  whom 
the  neglect  of  the  world  would  have  abandoned  to 
the  miseries  of  want,  of  sickness,  and  of  old  age. 
There  is  some  reason  likewise  to  believe,  that  great 
numbers  of  infants,  who,  according  to  the  inhuman 


.,  Cyprian.  F.pislnl.  62. 

T  Tf-rtullian  ae  Pra-srriptione,  c.  2(t. 

)•  Uiiicletian  gave  a  rescript,  which  is  only  a  declaration  of  the  old 
law  ;  "  CnlleKiura,  si  nullo  speciali  privileffio  snbnixnm  sil  haTcdita. 
Icni  caperc  non  posse,  dubium  non  est."  Fra  Paolo  (v.  4.)  tliinks  that 
thisc  regulations  had  been  much  neglected  since  the  reign  of  V alenan. 

<  Hist.  Aucust.  p.  131.  The  ground  had  been  public;  and  was  now 
disputed  between  the  society  of  christians,  and  that  of  butchers. 

I,  Onistitut-  Apostol.  ii.  .'Vi.  ,  -  ,-         , 

b  Cyprian  de  Lapsis,  p.  89.     F.pistol.  65.     The  charge  is  coilfirraed 
by  the  I9lb  and  201b  canon  of  the  council  of  lUilieris. 
'r  See  the  apologies  of  Justin,  Tertulliari,  &c. 

d  The  wealth  .and  liberality  of  th.'  Romans  to  tbcir  most  distant 
brethren  is  gratefully  celebrated  by  Dionysius  of  Corinth,  ap.  liuseb. 

«  Sec  Liirian  in  Pere-jrin.  .Tulian  (Epist.  49.)  seems  mortified,  that 
the  christian  chanty  maintains  not  only  their  own,  but  likewise  the 
heathen  poor. 
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practice  of  tbe  times,  bad  been  exposed  by  tbeir 
parents,  were  frequently  rescued  from  deatb,  bap- 
tized, educated,  and  maintained  by  the  piety  of  tbe 
christians,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  public  trea- 
sure.^ 

Eiicommuni-  ^I'  ^^  is  the  undoubted  right  of  every 
"lion.  society  to  exclude  from  its  communion 
and  benefits  such  among  its  members  as  reject  or 
violate  those  regulations  which  have  been  estab- 
lished by  general  consent.  In  the  exercise  of  this 
power,  the  censures  of  the  christian  church  were 
chiedy  directed  against  scandalous  sinners,  and 
particularly  those  who  were  guilty  of  murder,  of 
fraud,  or  of  incontinence  ;  against  the  authors,  or 
the  followers,  of  any  heretical  opinions  which  had 
been  condemned  by  the  judgment  of  the  episcopal 
order  ;  and  against  those  unhappy  persons,  who, 
whether  from  choice  or  from  compulsion,  had  pol- 
luted themselves  after  their  baptism  by  any  act  of 
idolatrous  worship.  The  consequences  of  excom- 
munication were  of  a  temporal  as  well  as  a  spiritual 
nature.  The  christian  against  whom  it  was  pro- 
nounced, was  deprived  of  any  part  in  the  oblations 
of  the  faithful.  The  ties  both  of  religious  and  of 
private  friendship  were  dissolved  :  he  found  him- 
self a  profane  object  of  abhorrence  to  the  persons 
whom  he  the  most  esteemed,  or  by  whom  he  had 
been  the  most  tenderly  beloved  ;  and  as  far  as  an 
expulsion  from  a  respectable  society  could  imprint 
on  his  character  a  mark  of  disgrace,  he  was  shunned 
or  suspected  by  the  generality  of  mankind.  The 
situation  of  these  unfortunate  exiles  was  in  itself 
very  painful  and  melancholy  ;  but,  as  it  usually 
happens,  tbeir  apprehensions  far  exceeded  their 
sufferings.  The  benefits  of  the  christian  communion 
were  those  of  eternal  life,  nor  could  they  erase  from 
their  minds  the  awful  opinion,  that  to  those  eccle- 
siastical governors  by  whom  they  were  condemned, 
the  Deity  had  committed  the  keys  of  hell  and  of 
paradise.  The  heretics,  indeed,  who  might  be  sup- 
ported by  the  consciousness  of  their  intentions,  and 
by  the  flattering  hope  that  they  alone  had  discovered 
the  true  path  of  salvation,  endeavoured  to  regain, 
in  their  separate  assemblies,  those  eomforts,  tem- 
poral as  well  as  spiritual,  which  they  no  longer 
derived  from  the  great  society  of  christians.  But 
almost  all  those  who  had  reluctantly  yielded  to 
the  power  of  vice  or  idolatry,  were  sensible  of 
their  fallen  condition,  and  anxiously  desirous  of 
being  restored  to  the  benefits  of  the  christian  com- 
munion. 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  these  penitents, 
two  opposite  opinions,  the  one  of  justice,  the  other 
of  mercy,  divided  the  primitive  church.  The  more 
rigid  and  inflexible  casuists  refused  them  for  ever, 

f  Such,  at  least,  has  been  the  laudable  conduct  of  more  modern 
mls»ioMarie«,  under  the  same  circumstinces.  Aliovc  three  tliousind 
liew-lmrn  hitanis  are  annually  exposed  in  the  streets  of  Pekin.  See 
l.e  Comtc  Minioires  sur  la  Chiue,  and  the  Itecherihes  sur  les  Chinois 
cl  les  tfrvptieus,  torn.  i.  ]i.  Gl. 

^i7l"  l*'"n'»nists  and  tiie  Novatians,  who  adhered  to  this  opinion 
with  the  (ireatcst  rigour  and  obstinacy,  found  Ihemsehm  at  last  in  tin- 
numlier  of  excomuiunicatcd  heretics.  See  the  learned  aod  copious 
mosheim,  becul.  ii.  aud  iii.  ' 


and  without  exception,  the  meanest  place  in  the 
holy  community,  which  they  had  disgraced  or  de- 
serted, and  leaving  them  to  the  remorse  of  a  guilty 
conscience,  indulged  them  only  with  a  faint  ray  of 
hope,  that  the  contrition  of  their  life  and  death 
might  possibly  be  accepted  by  the  Supreme  Being.e 
A  milder  sentiment  was  embraced  in  practice  as 
well  as  in  theory,  by  the  purest  and  most  respecta- 
ble of  the  Christian  churches."  The  gates  of  recon- 
ciliation and  of  heaven  were  seldom  shut  against 
the  returning  penitent ;  but  a  severe  and  solemn 
form  of  discipline  was  instituted,  which,  while  it 
served  to  expiate  his  crime,  might  powerfully  deter 
the  spectators  from  the  imitation  of  his  example. 
Humbled  by  a  public  confession, 
emaciated  by  fasting,  and  clothed  in  ^'"''"  ''""°" 
sackcloth,  the  penitent  lay  prostrate  at  the  door  of 
the  assembly,  imploring  with  tears  the  pardon  of 
his  offences,  and  soliciting  the  prayers  of  the  faith- 
ful.' If  the  fault  was  of  a  very  heinous  nature, 
whole  years  of  penance  were  esteemed  an  inade- 
quate satisfaction  to  the  divine  justice  ;  and  it  was 
always  by  slow  and  painful  gradations  that  the  sin- 
ner, the  heretic,  or  the  apostate,  was  re-admitted 
into  the  bosom  of  the  church.  A  sentence  of  per- 
petual excommunication  was,  however,  reserved  for 
some  crimes  of  an  extraordinary  magnitude,  and 
particularly  for  the  inexcusable  relapses  of  those 
penitents  who  had  already  experienced  and  abused 
the  clemency  of  their  ecclesiastical  superiors.  Ac- 
cording to  the  circumstances  or  the  number  of  the 
guilty,  the  exercise  of  the  christian  discipline  was 
varied  by  the  discretion  of  the  bishops.  The  coun- 
cils of  Ancyra  and  Illiheris  were  held  about  the 
same  time,  the  one  in  Galatia,  the  other  in  Spain  ; 
but  their  respective  canons,  which  are  still  extant, 
seem  to  breathe  a  very  difl'erent  spirit.  The  Gala- 
tian,  who  after  his  baptism  had  repeatedly  sacri- 
ficed to  idols,  might  obtain  his  pardon  by  a  penance 
of  seven  years ;  and  if  he  had  seduced  others  to  imi- 
tate his  example,  only  three  years  more  were  added 
to  the  term  of  his  exile.  But  the  unhappy  Spaniard, 
who  had  committed  the  same  offence,  was  deprived 
of  the  hope  of  reconciliation,  even  in  the  article  of 
death  ;  and  his  idolatry  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
a  list  of  seventeen  other  crimes,  against  which  a 
sentence  no  less  terrible  was  pronounced.  Among 
these  we  may  distinguish  the  inexpiable  guilt  of 
calumniating  a  bishop,  a  presbyter,  or  even  a 
deacon.'' 

The  well-tempered  mixture  of  libe-  .pi,,.  jj^j,„  „f 
rality  and  rigour,  the  judicious  dispcn-  episcopal  govern- 

.  „  ,  .    ,  mint. 

sation  of  rewards  and  punishments, 

according  to  the  maxims  of  policy  as  well  as  justice, 

constituted  the  /iiiiiiaii  strength  of  the  church.     The 


h  Dionysius  np.  F.uscb.  iv.  2.1    Cyprian,  de  Lapsis. 

i  Cave's  I*rimitivc  Christianity,  part  iii.  c.  5.  The  admirers  of 
antiijuity  reirret  the  loss  of  Itlis  public  penauce. 

k  S».'e'in  Dnpin,  Ilibliotliei|ue  Ecclcsiastique,  ton),  ii.  p.  304—313.  a 
short  but  rational  exposition  of  the  canons  of  those  councils,  which 
were  assembled  in  the  (irst  moments  of  tranquillity,  after  the  pi-rst'cu. 
tion  of  Diocletian.  This  persecution  had  lu-eu  miich  less  severely  felt 
in  Spain  than  in  Galatia;  a  ditVerencc  which  may,  in  some  measure, 
account  for  the  coittrast  of  their  regulations. 
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bishops,  whose  paternal  care  extended  itself  to  the 
poverninent  of  both  worlds,  were  sensible  of  the 
importance  ol"  these  prerogatives,  and  coverinij  their 
ambition  with  tlie  fair  pretence  of  the  love  of  order, 
they  were  jealous  of  any  rival  in  the  exercise  of  a 
discipline  so  necessary  to  prevent  the  desertion  of 
those  troops  wliieh  had  enlisted  themselves  under 
the  banner  of  the  cross,  and  whose  numbers  every 
day  became  more  considerable.  From  the  impe- 
rious declamations  of  Cyprian,  we  should  naturally 
conclude,  that  the  doctrines  of  excommunication 
and  penance  formed  the  most  essential  part  of  re- 
ligion ;  and  that  it  was  much  less  dangerous  for  the 
disciples  of  Christ  to  neglect  the  observance  of  the 
moral  duties,  than  to  despise  the  censures  and 
authority  of  their  bishops.  Sometimes  we  might 
imagine  that  we  were  listening  to  the  voice  of 
Moses,  when  he  commanded  the  earth  to  open,  ahd 
to  swallow  up,  in  consuming  flames,  the  rebellious 
race  which  refused  obedience  to  the  priesthood  of 
Aaron  ;  and  we  should  sometimes  suppose  that  we 
heard  a  Roman  consul  asserting  the  majesty  of  the 
republic,  and  declaring  his  inflexible  resolution  to 
enforce  the  rigour  of  the  laws.  "  If  Such  irregu- 
larities are  suffered  with  impunity,  (it  is  thus  that 
the  bishop  of  Carthage  chides  the  lenity  of  his  col- 
league,) if  such  irregularities  are  suffered,  there  is 
an  end  of  rpiscopnl  viijour  ;'  an  end  of  the  sub- 
lime and  divine  power  of  governing  the  church,  an 
end  of  Christianity  itself."  Cyprian  had  renounced 
those  temporal  honours,  which  it  is  probable  he 
would  never  have  obtained  ;  but  the  acquisition  of 
such  absolute  command  over  the  consciences  and 
understanding  of  a  congregation,  however  obscure 
or  despised  by  the  world,  is  more  truly  grateful  to 
the  pride  of  the  human  heart,  than  the  possession 
of  the  most  despotic  power,  imposed  by  arms  and 
conquest  on  a  reluctant  people. 

In   the   course   of   this    important, 

Recapitulatiou  * 

nf  the  five  though  perhaps  tedious,  inquiry,  I  have 

attempted  to  display  the  secondary 
causes  which  so  etiicaciously  assisted  the  truth  of 
the  christian  religion.  If  among  these  causes  we 
have  discovered  any  artificial  ornaments,  any  acci- 
dental circumstances,  or  any  mixture  of  error  and 
passion,  it  cannot  appear  surprising  that  mankind 
should  be  the  most  sensibly  affected  by  such  motives 
as  were  suited  to  their  imperfect  nature.  It  was  by 
the  aid  of  these  causes,  exclusive  zeal,  the  immedi- 
ate expectation  of  another  world,  the  claim  of 
miracles,  the  practice  of  rigid  virtue,  and  the  con- 
stitution of  the  primitive  church,  that  Christianity 
.spread  itself  with  so  much  success  in  the  Roman 
empire.  To  the  first  of  these  the  christians  were 
indebted  for  their  invincible  valour,  which  disdained 
to  capitulate  with  the  enemy  whom  they  were  re- 
solved to  vanquish.     The  three  succeeding  causes 

1  Cyprian,  Epist.  69. 

m  Tlie  arL«,  the  manners,  and  the  vices  of  the  priests  of  the  Syrian 
cortdeo,  art  very  humorously  dcscrihed  by  Apuleius,  in  the  eighth 
ijook  of  his  Metamorphoses. 

n  The  uflice  of  Aeiarch  was  of  this  nature,  and  it  is  frequently  men. 
lioncd  in  Arislidcs,  the  Inscriptions,  fitc.     It  was  annual  and  cleclive. 


supplied  their  valour  with  the  most  formidable  anns. 
The  last  of  these  causes  united  their  courage,  direct- 
ed their  arms,  and  gave  their  efforts  that  irresistible 
weight,  wliich  even  a  small  band  of  well-trained 
and  intrepid  v<ilunteers  has  so  often  posses.sed  over 
an  undisciplined  multitude,  ignorant  of  the  subject, 
and  careless  of  the  event  of  the  war.  In  the  various 
religions  of  polytheism,  some  wander-  weakness  of 
ing  fanatics  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  who  P"'y'heisra. 
addressed  themselves  to  the  credulous  superstition 
of  the  populace,  were  pcrliaps  the  order  of  priest.s"" 
that  derived  their  whole  support  and  credit  from 
their  sacerdotal  profession,  and  were  very  deeply 
afl'ected  by  a  personal  concern  for  the  safety  or 
prosperity  of  their  tutelar  deities.  The  ministers  of 
polytheism,  both  in  Rome  and  in  the  provinces, 
were,  for  the  most  part,  men  of  a  noble  birth,  and  of 
an  affluent  fortune,  who  received  as  an  honourable 
distinction  the  care  of  a  celebrated  temple,  or  of  a 
public  sacrifice,  exhibited,  very  frequently  at  their 
own  expense,  the  sacred  games,"  and  with  cold 
indifference  performed  the  ancient  rites,  according 
to  the  laws  and  fashion  of  their  country.  As  they 
were  engaged  in  the  ordinary  occupations  of  life, 
their  zeal  and  devotion  were  seldom  animated  by  a 
sense  of  interest,  or  by  the  habits  of  an  ecclesiastical 
character.  Confined  to  their  respective  temples  and 
cities,  they  remained  without  any  connexion  of  dis- 
cipline or  government;  and  whilst  they  acknow- 
ledged the  Supreme  jurisdiction  of  the  senate,  of  the 
college  of  pontiffs,  and  of  the  emperor,  those  civil 
magistrates  contented  themselves  with  the  easy  task 
of  maintaining,  in  peace  and  dignity,  the  general 
worship  of  mankind.  We  have  already  seen  how 
various,  how  loose,  and  how  uncertain  were  the 
religious  sentiments  of  polytheists.  They  were 
abandoned,  almo.st  without  control,  to  the  natural 
workings  of  a  superstitious  fancy.  The  accidental 
circumstances  of  their  life  and  situation  determined 
the  object  as  well  as  the  degree  of  their  devotion  ; 
and  as  long  as  their  adoration  was  successively 
prostituted  to  a  thousand  deities,  it  was  scarcely 
possible  that  their  hearts  could  be  susceptible  of  a 
very  sincere  or  lively  passion  for  any  of  them. 

When  Christianity  appeared   in  the    _,         .   . 

^      '  »  The  scepticism 

world,  even  these  faint  and  imperfect  ofihepagan 
impressions  had  lost  much  of  their  favourable  to 
original  power.  Human  rea.son,  which  "■-=«« religion, 
by  its  unassisted  strength  is  incapable  of  perceiving 
the  my.steries  of  faith,  had  already  obtained  an  easy 
triumph  over  the  folly  of  paganism  ;  and  when 
Tertullian  or  Lactantius  employ  their  labours  in 
exposing  its  falsehood  and  extravagance,  they  are 
obliged  to  transcribe  the  eloquence  of  Cicero  or  the 
wit  of  Lucian.  The  contagion  of  these  sceptical 
writings  had  been  diffused  far  beyond  the  number 
of  their  readers.     The  fashion  of  incredulity  was 

None  but  the  vainest  eilizeus  could  desire  the  honour;  none  but  the 
most  wealthy  could  support  the  expense.  See  in  the  Fatrrs  Apostol. 
torn.  ii.  p.  2110.  with  how  much  indifference  Philip  the  Asiarch  eon. 
ducted  himself  in  the  martyrdom  of  I'olycarp.  There  were  iikewi-e 
Bithyuiarchs,  Lyciarchs,  Uc, 
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communicated  from  the  philosopher  to  the  man  of 
pleasure  or  business,  from  the  noble  to  the  plebeian, 
aad  from  the  master  to  the  menial  slave  who  waited 
at  his  table,  and  who  eagerly  listened  to  the  freedom 
of  his  conversation.  On  public  occasions  the  philo- 
sophic part  of  mankind  affected  to  treat  with  respect 
and  decency  the  religious  institutions  of  their  coun- 
try ;  but  their  secret  contempt  penetrated  through 
the  thin  and  awkward  disguise,  and  even  the  people, 
when  they  discovered  that  their  deities  were  rejected 
and  derided  by  those  whose  rank  or  understanding 
they  were  accustomed  to  reverence,  were  filled  with 
doubts  and  apprehensions  concerning  the  truth  of 
those  doctrines,  to  which  they  had  yielded  the  most 
implicit  belief.  The  decline  of  ancient  prejudice 
exposed  a  very  numerous  portion  of  human  kind  to 
the  danger  of  a  painful  and  comfortless  situation. 
A  state  of  scepticism  and  suspense  may  amuse  a 
few  inquisitive  minds.  But  the  practice  of  super- 
stition is  so  congenial  to  the  multitude,  that  if  they 
are  forcibly  awakened,  they  still  regret  the  loss  of 
their  pleasing  vision.  Their  love  of  the  marvellous 
and  supernatural,  their  curiosity  with  regard  to 
future  events,  and  their  strong  propensity  to  extend 
their  hopes  and  fears  beyond  the  limits  of  the  visible 
world,  were  the  principal  causes  which  favoured 
the  establishment  of  polytheism.  So  urgent  on  the 
vulgar  is  the  necessity  of  believing,  that  the  fall  of 
any  system  of  mythology  will  most  probably  be 
succeeded  by  the  introduction  of  some  other  mode 
of  superstition.  Some  deities  of  a  more  recent  and 
fashionable  cast  might  soon  have  occupied  the 
deserted  temples  of  Jupiter  and  Apollo,  if,  in  the 
decisive  moment,  the  wisdom  of  Providence  had  not 
interposed  a  genuine  revelation,  fitted  to  inspire  the 
most  rational  esteem  and  conviction,  whilst,  at  the 
same  time,  it  was  adorned  with  all  that  could  attract 
the  curiosity,  the  wonder,  and  the  veneration  of  the 
people.  In  their  actual  disposition,  as  many  were 
almost  disengaged  from  their  artificial  prejudices, 
but  equally  susceptible  and  desirous  of  a  devout 
attachment ;  an  object  much  less  deserving  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  fill  the  vacant  place  in  their 
hearts,  and  to  gratify  the  uncertain  eagerness  of 
their  passions.  Those  who  are  inclined  to  pursue 
this  redection,  instead  of  viewing  with  astonishment 
the  rapid  progress  of  Christianity,  will  perhaps  be 
surprised  that  its  success  was  not  still  more  rapid 
and  still  more  universal. 

as  well  as  the  It  lias  been  observed,  with  truth  as 

of  the  Roman  ^**-'"  »«  propriety,  that  the  conquests  of 
empire.  Rqi,,^  prepared  and  facilitated  those 

of  Christianity.  In  the  second  chapter  of  this  work 
we  have  attempted  to  explain  in  what  maimer  the 
most  civilized  provinces  of  Kiirupe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
were  united  Under  the  dominion  of  one  sovereign, 
and  gradually   connected    by   the   most   intimate 


o  The  modern  critics  arc  not  (iispnsrd  t<i  lioliove  what  the  fathers 
almost  nnaiiimously  assi-rl,  tliat  St.  IVIatthcw  compi>s<-d  a  Hehrew  kos 
pel,  of  which  only  the  Greek  translation  is  extant.  It  seems,  however 
rtaiiserons  to  reject  their  teslimony.  ' 


ties  of  laws,  of  manners,  and  of  language.  The 
Jews  of  Palestine,  who  had  fondly  expected  a 
temporal  deliverer,  gave  so  cold  a  reception  to  the 
miracles  of  the  divine  Prophet,  that  it  was  found 
unnecessary  to  publish,  or  at  least  to  preserve,  any 
Hebrew  gospel."  The  authentic  histories  of  the 
actions  of  Christ  were  composed  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, at  a  considerable  distance  from  Jerusalem, 
and  after  the  Gentile  converts  were  grown  extremely 
numerous. P  As  soon  as  those  histories  were  trans- 
lated into  the  Latin  tongue,  they  were  perfectly 
intelligible  to  all  the  subjects  of  Rome,  excepting 
only  to  the  peasants  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  for  whose 
benefit  particular  versions  were  afterwards  made. 
The  public  highw  ays,  which  had  been  constructed 
for  the  use  of  the  legions,  opened  an  easy  passage 
for  the  christian  missionaries  from  Damascus  to 
Corinth,  and  from  Italy  to  the  extremity  of  Spain 
or  Britain  ;  nor  did  those  spiritual  conquerors  en- 
counter any  of  the  obstacles  which  usually  retard  or 
prevent  the  introduction  of  a  foreign  religion  into  a 
distant  country.  There  is  the  strongest  reason  to 
believe,  that  before  the  reigns  of  Diocletian  and 
Constantine,  the  faith  of  Christ  had  been  preached 
in  every  province,  and  in  all  the  great  cities  of  the 
empire ;    but  the    foundations  of  the    „       ... 

Historical  view 

several  congregations,  the  numbers  of  of  the  progress 
the  faithful  who  composed  them,  and   "  '  "^'^ '""  ^' 
their  proportion  to  the  unbelieving  multitude,  are 
now  buried  in  obscurity,  or  disguised  by  fiction  and 
declamation.     Such  imperfect  circumstances,  how- 
ever, as  have  reached  our  knowledge  concerning 
the  increase  of  the   christian  name   in  Asia   and 
Greece,  in  Egypt,  in  Italy,  and  in  the  west,  we  shall 
now  proceed  to  relate,  without  neglecting  the  real 
or  imaginary  acquisitions  which    lay  beyond   the 
frontiers  of  the  Roman  empire. 
The  rich  provinces  that  extend  from     ,   ^, 

.  Iq  the  east. 

the  Euphrates  to  the  Ionian  sea,  were 
the  principal  theatre  on  which  the  apostle  of  the 
gentiles  displayed  his  zeal  and  piety.  The  seeds  of 
the  gospel,  w  hich  he  had  scattered  in  a  fertile  soil, 
were  diligently  cultivated  by  his  disciples  ;  and  it 
should  seem  that,  during  the  two  first  centuries, 
the  most  considerable  body  of  christians  was  con- 
tained within  those  limits.  Among  the  societies 
which  were  instituted  in  Syria,  none  were  more 
ancient  or  more  illustrious  than  those  of  Damascus, 
of  Berea  or  Aleppo,  and  of  Antioch.  The  prophetic 
introduction  of  the  Apocalypse  has  described  and 
immortalized  the  seven  churches  of  Asia  ;  Ephesus, 
Smyrna,  Pergamus,  Thyatira,i  Sardes,  Laodicca, 
and  Philadel)>liia  ;  and  their  colonies  were  soon 
difl'used  over  that  populous  country.  In  a  very 
early  period,  the  islands  of  Cyprus  and  Crete,  the 
provinces  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  gave  a  favour- 
able reception  to  the  new  religion ;  and  christian 


andria.  Atitiorh,  Home,  and  Ephesus.    See  Mill.  Proleiromena  ad  Nov. 
Testament,  and  l>r    Gardner's  fair  and  extensive  collection,  vol.  xv. 
The  Alofiians  (Epiphanius  de  Ha'res.  M.)  disputed  tiie  genuine- 


«ll>„l=..  .1.    ■'  ■  V  iJt' i''.^      ...  ...  ness  of  the  Apocalypse,  because  the  church  of  Thyalira  wtis  not  vet 

p  tJnder  the  reigns  of  Nero  and  nomilian.  and  in  ll.c  citirsof  Alex-  I  founded.     Epiphanius,  who  allows  the  fact,  extricates  himself  from  the 
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republics  wore  soon  founded  in  the  eilitsof  Corintli, 
of  Spuria,  and  of  Athens.'    The  antiquity  of  the 

Greek  and  Asiatie  churelies  aMowed  a  suHirient 
spaee  of  time  for  their  increase  and  inultipliialidii, 
and  even  the  swarms  of  (Jnostics  and  other  heretics 
serve  to  display  the  nourishing  condition  of  the 
orthodox  eliiireh,  since  the  appellation  of  heretics 
has  always  been  applied  to  the  less  numerous  party. 
To  these  domestic  testimonies  we  may  add  the  con- 
fession, the  complaints,  and  the  apprehensions  of  the 
gentiles  themselves.  From  the  writings  of  Lucian, 
a  philosopher  who  had  studied  mankind,  and  who 
dcserilies  their  manners  in  the  most  lively  colours, 
we  may  learn,  that,  under  the  reis^n  of  Connnodus, 
his  native  country  of  Pontus  was  lilled  with  Ejiieu- 
reans  and  cliristians.'  Within  fourscore  years  after 
the  death  of  Christ,'  the  humane  Pliny  laments  the 
magnitude  of  the  evil  which  he  vainly  attempted 
to  eradicate.  In  his  very  curious  epistle  to  the 
emperor  Trajan,  he  allirms,  that  the  temples  were 
almost  deserted,  that  the  saered  victims  scarcely 
found  any  purchasers,  and  that  the  superstition  had 
not  only  infected  the  cities,  but  had  even  spread 
itself  into  the  villages  and  the  open  country  of 
Pontus  and  Bithynia." 

The  church  of  Without  descending  into  a  minute 
Autioch.  scrutiny  of  the  expressions,  or  of  the 
motives,  of  those  writers  who  either  celebrate  or 
lament  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  the  east,  it 
may  in  general  be  observed,  that  none  of  them  have 
left  us  any  grounds  from  whence  a  just  estimate 
might  be  formed  of  the  real  numbers  of  the  faithful 
in  those  provinces.  One  circumstance,  however, 
has  been  fortunately  preserved,  which  seems  to 
cast  a  more  distinct  light  on  this  obscure  but  inter- 
esting subject.  Under  the  reign  of  Theodosius, 
after  Christianity  had  enjoyed,  during  more  than 
sixty  years,  the  sunshine  of  imperial  favour,  the 
ancient  and  illustrious  church  of  Antioch  consisted 
of  one  hundred  thousand  persons,  three  thousand 
of  whom  were  supported  out  of  the  public  obla- 
tions.'- The  splendour  and  dignity  of  the  queen  of 
the  east,  the  acknowledged  populousness  of  Ca^sa- 
rea,  Seleucia,  and  Alexandria,  and  the  destruction 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  souls  in  the  earth- 
quake which  afflicted  Antioch  under  the  elder 
.Tustin,''  are  so  many  convincing  proofs  that  the 
whole  number  of  its  inhabitants  was  not  less  than 
half  a  million,  and  that  the  christians,  however 
multiplied  by  zeal  and  power,  did  not  exceed  a 

(liflicuKy  by  inceniously  supposing:,  that  St.  Jolin  wrote  in  the  spirit 
of  prf»|!liecy.    Sue  Abaiizit  Dist'r)iirs  snr  I'Apocalypsc. 

r  The  epistles  of  Ignatiu^i  and  Dionyfiiiiii  (ap.  Eilseb.  iv.  23.)  point 
out  many  churches  in  Asia  and  Greece.  That  of  Alliens  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  the  least  nourishing. 

•  Lucian  in  Alexaitdro,  c.  20.  Christianity,  however,  must  have 
been  very  unefplally  dilTuscd  over  Pontus;  since  in  the  middle  of  tlie 
third  century  there  were  no  more  than  seventeen  lii-Iicvers  in  the  ex- 
tensive diocese  of  Neo.f'ipsarea.  See  M.  de  Tilteniont,  Memoirea 
Ecclesia.st.  torn.  iv.  p.OT.^j.  from  Uasil  and  Orej^o'-yof  Nyssa,  wlio  were 
themselves  natives  of  Cappadocia. 

t  Accordinf;  to  the  ancients,  Jesus  Cllri.st  suffered  under  the  consul- 
ship of  the  two  Gemini,  in  the  year  29  of  our  present  a'ra,  Pliny  was 
sent  intobithynia  (according  to  Pagi)  in  the  year  110. 

u  Pliii.  Kpist.  X.  97. 

X  Clirysostom.  Opera,  torn.  vii.  p.  65R,  810. 

y  John  Malcia,  torn,  ii.  p.  M4.  lie  draws  the  same  conclusion  with 
regard  to  the  populousness  of  Antioch, 


In  Ejjypt. 


fifth  part  of  that  great  city.  How  difl'erent  a  pro- 
portion must  we  adopt  when  we  compare  the  perse- 
cuted with  the  triumphant  church,  the  west  with  the 
East,  remote  villages  «ith  populous  towns,  and 
countries  recently  converted  to  the  faith,  with  the 
place  where  the  believers  (irst  re<-ei\ed  the  appella- 
tion of  ('hristians  !  It  must  not,  however,  be  dissem- 
bled, that,  in  another  passage,  Chrysostom,  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  this  useful  information,  com- 
putes the  multitude  of  the  faithful  as  even  superior 
to  that  of  the  Jews  and  pagans."  But  the  solution 
of  this  apparent  dillieulty  is  easy  and  obvious.  The 
elo(|uent  preacher  draws  a  parallel  between  the 
civil  and  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  Antioch  ; 
between  the  list  of  christians  wlio  had  acquired 
heaven  by  baptism,  and  the  list  of  citizens  who  had 
a  right  to  share  the  public  liberality.  Slaves, 
strangers,  and  infants  were  comprised  in  the  former; 
they  were  excluded  from  the  latter. 

The  extensive  commerce  of  Alexan- 
dria, and  its  proximity  to  Palestine, 
gave  an  easy  entrance  to  the  new  religion.  It  was 
at  first  embraced  by  great  numbers  of  the  Thera- 
peutic, or  Essenians  of  the  lake  Mareotis,  a  Jewish 
sect  which  had  abated  much  of  its  reverence  for  the 
Mosaic  ceremonies.  The  austere  life  of  the  Esse- 
nians, their  fasts  and  excommunications,  the  com- 
munity of  goods,  the  love  of  celibacy,  their  zeal  for 
martyrdom,  and  the  warmth  though  not  the  purity  of 
their  faith,  already  olfcred  a  very  lively  image  of  the 
primitive  discipline.^  It  was  in  the  school  of  Alex- 
andria that  the  christian  theology  appears  to  have 
assumed  a  regular  and  scientilieal  form  ;  and  when 
Hadrian  visited  Egypt,  he  found  a  church  composed 
of  Jews  and  of  Greeks,  sulliciently  important  to 
attract  the  notice  of  that  inquisitive  prince.''  But  the 
progress  of  Christianity  was  for  a  long  time  confined 
within  the  limits  of  a  single  city,  which  w  as  itself  a 
foreign  colony,  and  till  the  close  of  the  second  cen- 
tury the  predecessors  of  Demetrius  were  the  only 
prelates  of  the  Egyptian  church.  Three  bishops 
were  consecrated  by  the  hands  of  Demetrius,  and 
the  number  was  increased  to  twenty  by  his  suc- 
cessor Hcraclas."^  The  body  of  the  natives,  a  people 
distinguished  by  a  sullen  inflexibili'ty  of  temper,'' 
entertained  the  new  doctrine  with  coldness  and  re- 
luctance :  and  even  in  the  time  of  Origen,  it  was 
rare  to  meet  with  an  Egyptian  who  had  surmounted 
his  early  prejudices  in  favour  of  the  sacred  animals 
of  his  country.''     As  soon,  indeed,  as  Christianity 

2  Chrysostom,  torn.  i.  592.  I  am  indebted  for  these  pa.s.sa?es,  thoiiKh 
not  for  my  inference,  to  the  learned  Dr.  Lardner.  Credibility  of  the 
Gospel  History,  vol.  xii.  p.  .'t7U. 

B  Basiiage,  Histoire  des  Juifs,  I.  2.  c.  20—2.1.  has  examined  with  the 
most  critical  accuracy,  the  curious  treatise  of  l*liilo,  which  desi-rihes  the 
Therapeutte.  By  proving  that  it  was  composed  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Augustus,  Basnajje  has  demonstrated,  in  spite  of  Juisebius  (1.  ii.  c.  17.) 
and  a  crowd  of  modern  catholics,  that  the  Tlierapeiita:  were  neither 
christians  nor  monks.  It  still  remains  protialde  that  they  ch.iiiged 
their  name,  preserved  their  manners,  adoptcil  some  new  articles  of 
faith,  and  gradually  became  the  fathers  of  the  l-;gyptian  Ascetics. 

b  See  a  letter  of  Hadrian,  in  the  Augustan  History,  p.  24.5. 

c  For  tlie  succession  of  Alexandrian  bishops,  consult  Uenaudofs  His. 
tory,  p.  24,  &c.  This  curious  fact  is  preserved  by  the  patriarch  Euty- 
cbiiis,  (Aiiiial.  torn.  i.  p.  334,  Vers.  Pocock,)  and  its  internal  evidence 
would  alone  be  a  sulficient  answer  to  all  the  objections  which  Bishop 
Pearson  has  urged  in  tlie  Viiidiciai  Ignatiaua.-. 

<l  Ammiau.  Marccllin.  itxii.  16.    o  Origcu  contra  Cclsum,  I.  i.  p.  40, 
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ascended  the  throne,  the  zeal  of  those  barbarians 
obeved  the  prevailing;  impulsion;  the  cities  of  Egypt 
were  filled  with  bishops,  and  the  deserts  of  Thebais 
swarmed  with  hermits. 

A  perpetual  stream  of  strangers  and 
provincials  (lowed  into  the  capacious 
bosom  of  Rome.  Whatever  was  strange  or  odious, 
whoever  was  guilty  or  suspected,  might  hope,  in 
the  obscurity  of  that  immense  capital,  to  elude  tlie 
vigilance  of  the  law.  In  such  a  various  conflux  of 
nations,  every  teacher,  either  of  truth  or  of  false- 
hood, every  founder,  whether  of  a  virtuous  or 
criminal  association,  might  easily  multiply  his  dis- 
ciples or  accomplices.  The  christians  of  Rome,  at 
the  time  of  the  accidental  persecution  of  Nero,  are 
represented  by  Tacitus  as  already  amounting  to  a 
very  great  multitude,'  and  the  language  of  that  great 
historian  is  almost  similar  to  the  style  employed  by 
Livy,  when  he  relates  the  introduction  and  the  sup- 
pression of  the  rites  of  Bacchus.  After  the  Bac- 
chanals had  awakened  the  severity  of  the  senate,  it 
was  likewise  apprehended  that  a  very  great  multi- 
tude, as  it  were  another  -people,  had  been  initiated 
into  those  abhorred  mysteries.  A  more  careful  in- 
quiry soon  demonstrated,  that  the  ofl'enders  did  not 
exceed  seven  thousand ;  a  number  indeed  suffi- 
ciently alarming,  when  considered  as  the  object  of 
public  justice.6  It  is  with  the  same  candid  allow- 
ance that  we  should  interpret  the  vague  expressions 
of  Tacitus,  and  in  a  former  instance  of  Pliny,  when 
they  exaggerate  the  crowds  of  deluded  fanatics  who 
had  forsaken  the  established  worsliip  of  the  gods. 
The  church  of  Rome  was  undoubtedly  the  first  and 
most  populous  of  the  empire  ;  and  we  are  possessed 
of  an  authentic  record  which  attests  the  state  of 
religion  in  that  city  about  the  middle  of  the  third 
century,  and  after  a  peace  of  thirty-eight  years. 
The  clergy,  at  that  time,  consisted  of  a  bishop,  forty- 
six  presbyters,  seven  deacons,  as  many  sub-deacons, 
forty-two  acolythes,  and  fifty  readers,  exorcists,  and 
porters.  The  number  of  widows,  of  the  infirm,  and 
of  the  poor,  who  were  maintained  by  the  oblations 
of  the  faithful,  amounted  to  fifteen  hundred.''  From 
reason,  as  well  as  from  the  analogy  of  Antioch,  we 
may  venture  to  estimate  the  christians  of  Rome  at 
about  fifty  thousand.  The  populousness  of  that 
great  capital  cannot  perhaps  be  exactly  ascertained  ; 
but  the  most  modest  calculation  will  not  surely  re- 
duce it  lower  than  a  million  of  inhabitants,  of  w  hom 
Christians  might  constitute  at  the  most  a  twentieth 
part.' 

f  Ingens  multitudo  is  tlie  expre«ion  of  Tacitus,  XV.  44. 

B  T.  Liv.  xxxix.  13,  I.S— 17.  Nolhiiig  could  cvceed  tile  horror  and 
cooslernalion  of  tlie  senate  on  the  discovery  of  tlie  Ilaccliaiiahans,  whose 
depravity  is  described,  and  perhaps  exaggerated,  bv  Livy 

h  Eusebius,  1.  vi.  c.  n.  The  I..-itin  transl.itor  (M.  dc  Valnis)  has 
Ihoucht  proper  to  reduce  the  niiniber  of  presliytcrs  to  forty. four. 

i  This  proportion  of  the  prestiyters  and  of  the  poor,  to  the  rest  of 
the  people,  wasoriKiiiully  fixed  by  Unmet,  (Travels  into  Italy  p  108  ) 
and  U  approved  by  Muyle  (vol.  ii.  p.  151.)  They  were  both  uiiacquaiut. 
ed  with  the  pas,«age  of  Clirysostom,  which  converts  their  coniecture 
almost  into  a  fact. 

V  Serins  trans  Alpes,  reli^ione  Dei. suscept:\.  SnIniciusSererus  I  ii 
lhe.se  were  the  celebrated  martyrs  of  Lyons.  See  linseliius  v  i 
li  leraont,  Mem.  Kcclesiast.  torn.  ii.  p.  3Ui.  According  to  the  Dona- 
lists,  whose  assertion  is  confirmed   by  the  tacit  acknowledgraent  of 


The  western    provincials  appeared    ,    „. 

*  *^  In  Africa  and 

to   have   derived    the    knowledge    of  the    western 

Christianity  from  the  same  source  P'^"*'""'- 
which  had  diffused  among  them  the  language,  the 
sentiments,  and  the  manners  of  Rome.  In  this 
more  important  circumstance,  Africa,  as  well  as 
Gaul,  was  gradually  fashioned  to  the  imitation  of 
the  capital.  Yet  notwithstanding  the  many  favour- 
able occasions  which  might  invite  the  Roman  mis- 
sionaries to  visit  the  Latin  provinces,  it  was  late 
before  they  passed  either  the  sea  or  the  Alps  ;  ^  nor 
can  we  discover  in  those  great  countries  any  assured 
traces,  either  of  faith  or  of  persecution  that  ascend 
higher  than  the  reign  of  the  Antonines.'  The  slow 
progress  of  the  gospel  in  the  cold  climate  of  Gaul, 
was  extremely  different  from  the  eagerness  with 
which  it  seems  to  have  been  received  on  the  burn- 
ing sands  of  Africa.  Tlie  African  cliristians  soon 
formed  one  of  the  principal  members  of  the  primi- 
tive church.  The  practice  introduced  into  that 
province,  of  appointing  bishops  to  the  most  incon- 
siderable towns,  and  very  frequently  to  the  most 
obscure  villages,  contributed  to  multiply  the  splen- 
dour and  importance  of  tlieir  religious  societies, 
which  during  the  course  of  the  third  century  were 
animated  by  the  zeal  of  Tertullian,  directed  by  the 
abilities  of  Cyprian,  and  adorned  by  the  eloquence 
of  Lactantius.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  we  turn 
our  eyes  towards  Gaul,  we  must  content  ourselves 
with  discovering,  in  the  time  of  Marcus  Antoninus, 
the  feeble  and  united  congregations  of  Lyons  and 
Vienna ;  and  even  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Decius, 
we  are  assured,  that  in  a  few  cities  only,  Aries, 
Narbonne,  Thoulouse,  Limoges,  Clermont,  Tours, 
and  Paris,  some  scattered  churches  were  supported 
by  the  devotion  of  a  small  number  of  christians."" 
Silence  is  indeed  very  consistent  with  devotion,  but 
as  it  is  seldom  compatible  with  zeal,  we  may  per- 
ceive and  lament  the  languid  state  of  Christianity 
in  those  provinces  which  had  exchanged  the  Celtic 
for  the  Latin  tongue  ;  since  they  did  not,  during 
the  three  first  centuries,  give  birth  to  a  single  eccle- 
siastical writer.  From  Gaul,  which  claimed  a  just 
pre-eminence  of  learning  and  authority  over  all  the 
countries  on  this  side  of  the  Alps,  the  light  of  the 
gospel  was  more  faintly  reflected  on  the  remote 
provinces  of  Spain  and  Britain  ;  and  if  we  may 
credit  the  vehement  assertions  of  Tertullian,  they 
had  already  received  the  first  rays  of  the  faith,  when 
he  addressed  his  apology  to  the  magistrates  of  the 
emperor  Severus."    But  the  obscure  and  imperfect 

Aupustin,  Africa  was  the  last  of  the  provinces  which  received  the 
gospel.     Tilleniont,  Mem.  Ecclesiast.  toiu.  i.  p.  *o4. 

1  Turn  primum  intra  Gallias  martyria  visa.  Snip.  Severus,  I.  ii. 
With  regard  to  Africa,  see  Tertullian  ad  Scapiilani,  c.  3.  It  is  ima- 
gined that  the  Seyllitan  martyrs  were  the  (irst  (.Acta  Siocera  Uuinart. 
p.  34.)  One  of  the  adversaries  of  .\nuleiiis  soenis  to  have  been  a  chris- 
tian.    Apolng.  p.  4P(>,  497.  edit.  Delphin. 

m  Rarte  in  aliquibus  eivitatibus  ecctesise,  pancorum  Christianorum 
devotione,  resiirgerent..  Ada  Sincera,  p.  130.  Gregory  of  Tours,  I.  i. 
c.  28.  Mosheini,  p.  207,  1411.  There  is  some  reason  to"  believe  that,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  the  extensive  dioceses  of  I.iege, 
of  Treves,  and  of  Cologne,  composed  a  single  bishopric,  which  had 
been  very  recently  fuundcd.  See  Menioires  de  Tilleniont,  tura.  vi. 
part.  i.  p.  43,  411. 

n  The  date  of  Tcrfulliau's  Apology  is  fixed,  in  a  dissertation  of 
Mosheim,  to  the  year  It^S. 
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origin  of  tlic  western  cliurches  of  Europe  has  been 
so  ncglifcently  rccordi-d,  tliat  if  we  would  relate  the 
time  and  manner  of  their  foundation,  we  must 
supply  the  silence  of  antiquity  by  those  legends 
whieh  avariee  or  superstition  long  afterwards  die- 
tated  to  the  monks  in  the  lazy  gloom  of  their  eon- 
vents."  Of  these  holy  romances,  that  of  the  apostle 
St.  James  can  alone,  by  its  single  extravagance, 
deserve  to  be  mentioned.  From  a  peaceful  fisher- 
man of  the  lake  of  Gcnnesarefh,  he  was  transform- 
ed into  a  valorous  knight,  who  charged  at  the  head 
of  the  Spanish  chivalry  in  their  battles  against  the 
Moors.  The  gravest  historians  have  celebrated  his 
exploits  ;  the  miraculous  shrine  of  Compostclla  dis- 
played his  power  ;  and  the  sword  of  a  mililary  order, 
assisted  by  the  terrors  of  the  inquisition,  was  suffi- 
cient to  remove  every  objection  of  profane  criticism. p 

The  progress  of  Christianity  was  not 
B4^yoDd  the  limits  ,  ,        t^ 

oftheRomaDeni.  confined  to  the  Roman  empire;  and 
'"''■  according  to  the  primitive  fathers,  who 

interpret  facts  by  prophecy,  the  new  religion, 
within  a  century  after  the  death  of  its  divine  author, 
had  already  visited  every  part  of  the  globe.  "  There 
exists  not,"  says  Justin  Martyr,  "a  people,  whether 
Greek  or  barbarian,  or  any  other  race  of  men, 
by  whatsoever  appellation  or  manners  they  may  be 
distinguished,  however  ignorant  of  arts  or  agricul- 
ture, whether  they  dwell  under  tents,  or  wander 
about  in  covered  waggons,  among  whom  prayers  are 
not  offered  up  in  the  name  of  a  crucified  Jesus  to 
the  Father  and  Creator  of  all  things. "i  But  this 
splendid  exaggeration,  which  even  at  present  it 
would  be  extremely  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the 
real  state  of  mankind,  can  be  considered  only  as 
the  rash  sally  of  a  devout  but  careless  writer,  the 
measure  of  whose  belief  was  regulated  by  that  of 
his  wishes.  But  neither  the  belief  nor  the  wishes 
of  the  fathers,  can  alter  the  truth  of  history.  It 
will  still  remain  an  undoubted  fact,  that  the  bar- 
barians of  Scythia  and  Germany,  who  afterwards 
subverted  the  Roman  monarchy,  were  involved  in 
the  darkness  of  paganism  ;  and  that  even  the  con- 
version of  Iberia,  of  Armenia,  or  of  ^Ethiopia,  was 
not  attempted  with  any  degree  of  success  till  the 
sceptre  was  in  the  hands  of  an  orthodox  emperor.' 
Before  that  time,  the  various  accidents  of  war  and 
commerce  might  indeed  diffuse  an  imperfect  know- 
ledge of  the  gospal  among  the  tribes  of  Caledonia," 
and  among  the  borderers  of  the  Rhine,  the  Danube, 
and  the  Euphrates.'     Beyond  the  last-mentioned 

o  In  llie  fifteenth  century,  there  were  few  who  liad  either  inclina- 
tion or  courage  to  question,  wlietlier  Josepli  of  Arimathea  founded  tlie 
monastery  of  f;laslonbury.  and  wliether  Dionysius  tlie  Areopagitc 
preferred  llie  residence  of  I'aris  to  that  of  Attiens. 

p  The  stupendous  metaniorpliosis  was  performed  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury. See  IManaiiH,  (Hist.  Hispan.  1.  vii.  e.  l:j.  toin.  i.  n,  28-'i.  edit. 
Hajy.  Com.  l?."!."!.)  who,  in  every  sense,  imitates  l.ivy,  and  tlie  lionest 
detection  of  the  legend  of  St.  James  Ijy  Dr.  Gedde-s,  Miscellanies,  vol. 
ii.  p.  221. 

q  Justin  Martyr.  Dialog,  cum  Tryphon.  p.  .141.  Irenx-us  adv. 
Hares.  1.  i.  c.  10,     Tertulliau  adv.  Jud.  t.  7.     See  Mosheim,  p.  203. 

r  See  the  fourth  century  of  Moslieim's  History  of  the  Church. 
Many,  though  very  confused  circumslanees,  that  relate  to  the  con. 
version  of  Iberia  and  Armenia,  may  be  found  in  Moses  of  Cborene,  I.  ii. 
c.  78-89. 

■  According  to  Tertullian,  the  christian  faith  had  i>enetrated  into 
parts  of  Britain  inaccessible  to  the  Roman  arms.  Almut  a  reiitury 
afterwards,  Ossian,  the  son  of  Fingal,  is  said  to  have  disputed,  in  liis 


river,  Edessa  was  distinguished  by  a  firm  and  early 
adiiercnce  to  the  faith."  From  Edessa  the  princi- 
ples of  Christianity  were  easily  introduced  into  the 
G  reek  and  Syrian  cities  which  obeyed  the  successors 
of  Artaxerxes  ;  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  made 
any  deep  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  Persians, 
whose  religious  system,  by  the  labours  of  a  well- 
disciplined  order  of  priests,  had  been  constructed 
with  mucli  more  art  and  solidity  than  the  uncertain 
mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome." 

From  this  impartial  though  imper-  „ 

.  „      ,    .       General  propor- 

fect  survey  ot   the  progress  of  chns-  tion  of  cUrisiiaut 

tianity,  it  may  perhaps  seem  probable,  "'"  ■'"s^ns. 
that  the  number  of  its  proselytes  has  been  exces- 
sively magnified  by  fear  on  the  one  side,  and  by 
devotion  on  the  other.  According  to  the  irreproach- 
able testimony  of  Origen,J'  the  proportion  of  the 
faithful  was  very  inconsiderable,  when  compared 
with  the  multitude  of  an  unbelieving  world ;  but, 
as  we  are  left  without  any  distinct  information,  it  is 
impossible  to  determine,  and  it  is  dillicult  even  to 
conjecture,  the  real  numbers  of  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians. The  most  favourable  calculation,  however, 
that  can  be  deduced  from  the  examples  of  Antioch 
and  of  Rome,  will  not  pennit  us  to  imagine  that 
more  than  a  twentieth  part  of  the  subjects  of  the 
empire  had  enlisted  themselves  under  the  banner  of 
the  cross  before  the  important  conversion  of  Con- 
stantine.  But  their  habits  of  faith,  of  zeal,  and  of 
union,  seemed  to  multiply  their  numbers  ;  and  the 
same  causes  which  contributed  to  their  future 
increase,  served  to  render  their  actual  strength 
more  apparent  and  more  formidable. 

Such  is  the  constitution  of  civil    so-  whether  the  first 

ciety,  that  whilst  a  few  persons   are '^""'"'V' .*""'= 

•^  *  *^  mean  and  igno. 

distingilished  by  riches,  by  honours,  «"'■ 
and  by  knowledge,  the  body  of  the  people  is  con- 
demned to  obscurity,  ignorance,  and  poverty.  The 
christian  religion,  which  addressed  itself  to  the 
whole  human  race,  must  consequently  collect  a  far 
greater  number  of  proselytes  fiom  the  lower  than 
from  the  superior  ranks  of  life.  This  innocent  and 
natural  circumstance  has  been  improved  into  a  very 
odious  imputation,  whieh  seems  to  be  less  strenu- 
ously denied  by  the  apologists,  than  it  is  urged  by 
the  adversaries,  of  the  faith  ;  that  the  new  sect  of 
christians  was  almost  entirely  composed  of  the 
dregs  of  the  populace,  of  peasants  and  mechanics, 
of  boys  and  women,  of  beggars  and  slaves,  the  last 
of  whom  might  sometimes  introduce  the  missionaries 

extreme  old  age,  with  one  of  the  foreign  missionaries,  and  the  dispute 
is  still  extant,  in  verse,  and  in  the  Er.'Je  language.  See  Mr.  Maepher- 
son's  Dissertation  on  the  Anticpiity  of  O.ssian's  Poems,  p.  10. 

t  The  Goths,  who  ravaged  Asia  in  the  reign  of  Gallieinis,  earried 
away  great  numbers  of  captives;  some  of  whom  were  christians,  and 
hecame  missionaries.  See  Tiliemont,  Mernoires  Ecclesiast.  tulu.  iv. 
p.  44. 

u  The  legend  of  Abgarus,  fabulous  as  it  is,  affords  a  derisive  proof, 
that  many  years  before  Eusebius  wrote  his  history,  the  iireatest  part  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Edessa  li.id  embraced  cliristiauily.  Their  rivals,  the 
citizens  of  Carrha*,  adhered,  on  the  contrary,  to  the  cause  of  paganism, 
as  late  as  the  sixth  century. 

I  According  to  Bardesanes,  (ap.  Euseb.  Prcepar.  Evangel.)  there 
were  some  christians  in  Persia  before  the  end  ot  the  second  century. 
In  the  lime  of  Constantine  (see  his  Epistle  to  Sapor,  Vit.  I.  iv.  c.  13.) 
they  composed  a  flourishing  church.  Consult  Beausobre,  Hist.  Cri. 
tiiiue  de  Manicheisme,  torn.  i.  p.  ISO.  and  the  Bibliotheca  Orientalis  of 
Assemaui.  y  Origen  contra  Celsum,  1.  viii.  p.  424. 
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into  the  rich  aud  noble  families  to  which  they  be- 
longed. These  obscure  teachers  (such  was  the 
charg-e  of  malice  and  infidelity)  are  as  mute  in  pub- 
lic as  they  are  loquacious  and  dogmatical  in  private. 
AVhilst  they  cautiously  avoid  the  dangerous  encoun- 
ter of  philosophers,  they  mingle  with  the  rucle  and 
illiterate  crowd,  and  insinuate  themselves  into  those 
minds,  whom  their  age,  their  sex,  or  their  education, 
has  the  best  disposed  to  receive  the  impression  of 
superstitious  terrors.^ 

This  unfavourable  picture,  though 

Some  exceptions  ' 

with  regard  to  not  devoid  of  a  faint  resemblance,  oe- 
earniDg;  trays,  by  its  dark  colouring  and  dvs- 

torted  features,  the  pencil  of  an  enemy.  As  the 
humble  faith  of  Christ  diffused  itself  through  ihc 
world,  it  was  embraced  by  several  persons  who  de- 
rived some  consequence  from  the  advantages  of 
nature  or  fortune.  Aristides,  who  presented  an 
eloquent  apology  to  the  emperor  Hadrian,  was  an 
Athenian  philosopher."  Justin  Martyr  had  sought 
divine  knowledge  in  the  schools  of  Zeno,  of  Aris- 
totle, of  Pythagoras,  and  of  Plato,  before  he  for- 
tunately was  accosted  by  the  old  man,  or  rather  the 
angel,  who  turned  his  attention  to  the  study  of  the 
Jewish  prophets.''  Clemens  of  Alexandria  had  ac- 
quired much  various  reading  in  the  Greek,  and 
Tertullian  in  the  Latin,  language.  Julius  Africanus 
•  and  Origen  possessed  a  very  considerable  share  of 
the  learning  of  their  times  :  and  although  the  style 
of  Cyprian  is  very  different  from  that  of  Lactantius, 
we  might  almost  discover  that  both  those  writers 
had  been  public  teachers  of  rhetoric.  Even  the 
study  of  philosophy  was  at  length  introduced  among 
the  christians,  but  it  was  not  always  productive  of 
the  most  salutary  effects  ;  knowledge  was  as  often 
the  parent  of  heresy  as  of  devotion,  and  the  descrip- 
tion which  was  designed  for  the  followers  of  Arte- 
mon,  may,  with  equal  propriety,  be  applied  to  the 
various  sects  that  resisted  the  successors  of  the 
apostles.  "  They  presume  to  alter  the  holy  scrip- 
tures, to  abandon  the  ancient  rule  of  faith,  and  to 
form  their  opinions  according  to  the  subtile  precepts 
of  logic.  The  science  of  the  church  is  neglected 
for  the  study  of  geometry,  and  they  lose  sight  of 
heaven  while  they  are  employed  in  measuring  the 
earth.  Euclid  is  perpetually  in  their  hands.  Aris- 
totle and  Theophrastus  are  the  objects  of  their  ad- 
miration ;  and  they  express  an  uncommon  reverence 
for  the  works  of  Galen.  Their  errors  are  derived 
from  the  abuse  of  the  arts  and  sciences  of  the  infi- 
dels, and  they  corrupt  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel 
by  the  refinements  of  human  reason."' 
with  regard  to  Nor  Can  it  be  affirmed  with  truth, 
rank  aud  fortune,  jij^j  4,,^  advantages  of  birth  and  for- 
tune were  always  separated  from  the  profession  of 
Christianity.     Several  Roman  citizens  were  brought 

«  Minurins  Frelix,  c.  8.  with  Wowerus's  notes.    Cdsns  an.  Ori»en 
1.  111.  p.  138—142.    Julian  ap.  Cyril.  I.  vi.  p.  206.     Edit.  SpauheinT     ' 

B  Euscb.  Hist.  Eccles.  iv.  3.     jlieronyra   Epist.  83 
m  ^''^  ^^°'i'  ''    P''''"''y  '"'<*   '"   Justin's   Dialogues.    Tillemont 
(Mem.  Ecclesiast.  torn.  ii.  p.  334.)  wlio  relates  it  after  liini,  is  sure  tliat 
tile  old  man  was  a  disguised  anpel. 

c  Eusebius  *.  28.     It  may  be  hoped,  that  none,  except  tlie  heretics, 
gave  occasion  to  the  complaint  of  Celsns,  (ap.  Origen,  I.  ii.  p.  77.) 


before  the  tribunal  of  Pliny,  and  he  soon  discovered, 
that  a  great  number  of  persons  of  every  order  of 
men  in  Bithynia  had  deserted  the  religion  of  their 
ancestors.^  His  unsuspected  testimony  may,  in  this 
instance,  obtain  more  credit  than  the  bold  challenge 
of  Tertullian,  when  he  addresses  himself  to  the  fears 
as  well  as  to  the  humanity  of  the  proconsul  of  Africa, 
by  assuring  him,  that  if  he  persists  in  his  cruel  in- 
tentions, he  must  decimate  Carthage  ;  and  that  he 
will  find  among  the  guilty  many  persons  of  his  own 
rank,  senators  and  matrons  of  noblest  extraction, 
and  the  friends  or  relations  of  his  most  intimate 
friends.*^  It  appears,  however,  that  about  forty 
years  afterwards  the  emperor  Valerian  was  per- 
suaded of  the  truth  of  tiiis  a.ssertion,  since  in  one 
of  his  rescripts  he  evidently  supposes,  that  senators, 
Roman  knights,  and  ladies  of  quality,  were  engaged 
in  the  christian  sect,'  The  church  still  continued 
to  increase  its  outward  splendour  as  it  lost  its  inter- 
nal purity  ;  and,  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  the 
palace,  the  courts  of  justice,  and  even  the  army, 
ccncealed  a  multitude  of  christians,  who  endea- 
vovired  to  reconcile  the  interests  of  the  present  with 
those  of  a  future  life. 

A-nd  yet  these  exceptions  are  either  Christianity 
too  few  in  number,  or  too  recent  in  ?°ece!v«rb7"l 
time,  entirely  to  remove  the  imputa-  poor  and  simple. 
tion  of  ignorance  and  obscurity  which  has  been  so 
arrogantly  cast  on  the  first  proselytes  of  Christianity. 
Instead  of  employing  in  our  defence  the  fictions  of 
later  ages,  it  will  be  more  prudent  to  convert  the 
occasion  of  scandal  into  a  subject  of  edification. 
Our  serious  thoughts  will  suggest  to  us,  that  the 
apostles  themselves  were  chosen  by  providence 
among  the  fishermen  of  Galilee,  and  that  the  lower 
we  depress  the  temporal  condition  of  the  first 
christians,  the  more  reason  we  shall  find  to  admire 
their  merit  and  success.  It  is  incumbent  on  us 
diligently  to  remember,  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
was  promised  to  the  poor  in  spirit,  and  that  the  minds 
aftlicted  by  calamity  and  the  contempt  of  mankind, 
cheerfully  listen  to  the  divine  promise  of  future 
happiness  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  fortunate 
are  satisfied  with  the  possession  of  this  world,  and 
the  wise  abuse  in  doubt  and  dispute  their  vain 
superiority  of  reason  and  knowledge. 

We  stand  in  need  of  such  reP.ections  Rejected  by  some 
to  comfort  us  for  the  loss  of  some  illus- 
trious characters,  which  iu  our  eyes 
might  have  seemed  the  most  worthy  of  the  heavenly 
present.  The  names  of  Seneca,  of  the  elder  and 
the  younger  Pliny,  of  Tacitus,  of  Plutarch,  of 
Galen,  of  the  slave  Epictetus,  and  of  the  emperor 
Marcus  Antoninus,  adorn  the  age  in  which  they 
flourished,  and  exalt  the  dignity  of  human  nature. 
They   filled  with   glory   their  respective   stations, 

that  the  christians  were  perpetually  correcting  and  altering  llieir 
gospels. 

d  Plin.  Epist.  X.  97.     Fucrunt  alii  similis  amentiie,  cives  Romaiti 

Multi  enim  omnis  a>tatis,  omnis  ordiuis,  iitriusque  sexiis,  ctiaui 

vocantur  in  periculum  et  vocahuntur. 

e  Tertullian  ad  Scapui.im.  Vet  eyeu  liis  rhclotic  rises  no  higher 
than  to  claim  a  tentli  part  of  Carthage 

f  Cyprian,  Epist.  79. 


miiit-nt  men  of 
the  first  and  se- 
cond centuries. 
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either  in  artivr  or  contemplative  life  ;  tlieir  excel- 
lent understandings  were  improved  by  study  ;  phi- 
losophy had  pvirilicd  their  minds  from  th(!  preju- 
dices of  the  popular  superstition  ;  and  their  days 
were  spent  in  the  pursuit  of  truth  and  the  practice 
of  virtue.  Yet  all  these  sages  (it  is  no  less  an 
object  of  surprise  than  of  concern)  overlooked  or 
rejected  the  perfection  of  the  Christian  system. 
Their  lansuage  or  their  silence  equally  discover 
tlieir  eontem])t  for  the  growing  sect,  wliieh  in  their 
time  had  dilVused  itself  over  the  Roman  empire. 
Those  among  them  who  condescend  to  mention  the 
christians,  consider  them  only  as  obstinate  and 
perverse  enthusiasts,  who  exacted  an  implicit  sub- 
mission to  their  mysterious  doctrines,  without  being 
able  to  produce  a  single  argument  that  could  en- 
j^age  the  attention  of  men  of  sense  and  learning.e 
Their  iieslect  of  It  is  at  least  doubtful  whether  any 
prophecy,  ^f  (lifse  philosophers  perused  the  a|)o- 
logies  which  the  primitive  christians  repeatedly 
published  in  behalf  of  themselves  and  of  their  reli- 
gion ;  but  it  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  such  a 
cause  was  not  defended  by  abler  advocates.  They 
expose  with  superfluous  wit  and  clociucnce  the 
extravagance  of  polytheism.  They  interest  our 
compassion  by  displaying  the  innocence  and  suffer- 
ings of  their  injured  brethren.  But  when  they 
would  demonstrate  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity, 
they  insist  much  more  strongly  on  Hie  predictions 
•which  announced,  than  on  the  miracles  which 
accompanied,  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah.  Their 
favourite  argument  might  serve  to  edify  a  christian 
or  to  convert  a  Jew,  since  both  the  one  and  the 
other  acknowledge  the  authority  of  those  prophecies, 
and  both  are  obliged,  with  devout  reverence,  to 
search  for  their  sense  and  their  accomplishment. 
But  this  mode  of  persuasion  loses  much  of  its 
weight  and  inlluence,  when  it  is  addressed  to  those 
who  ncitlier  understand  nor  respect  the  Mosaic 
dispensation  and  the  prophetic  style.''  In  the 
unskilful  hands  of  .Justin  and  of  the  succeeding 
apologists,  the  sublime  meaning  of  the  Hebrew 
oracles  evaporates  in  distant  types,  afl'ected  con- 
ceits, and  cold  allegories ;  and  even  their  authen- 
ticity was  rendered  suspirious  to  an  unenlightened 
Gentile,  by  the  mixture  of  pious  forgeries,  which, 
under  the  names  of  Orpheus,  Ilcrmcs,  and  the 
Sibyls,!  were  obtruded  on  him  as  of  e(|ual  value 
with    the    genuine   inspirations   of  heaven.      The 

K  IJr,  Lardner,  in  liis  first  and  second  vohimcs  of  .Tewisli  and  chris- 
tian tL-stimoiiicft,  collects  ar.d  illustrates  those  of  Pliny  the  younger, 
of  Tacitus,  of  G.ilen,  of  Marcus  Antoninus,  and  purhiips  of  Epictetus, 
(for  it  is  doubtful  whether  that  philosopher  means  to  speak  of  the 
christians.]  The  new  sect  is  totally  unnoticed  by  Seneca,  the  elder 
Plinv,  aiMl  Phnarch. 

h  U  the  famous  prophecy  of  the  seventy  weeks  had  been  alleged  to 
a  Roman  philosoplicr,  would  he  not  have  replied  in  the  words  of 
Cicero,  "  Uuic  tandem  ista  ausuratio  est,  annorum  potius  rpiam  aut 
tnensiuni  aut  dierum]"  De  Divinafioiie,  ii,  30.  Observe  with  what 
irreverence  Lucian  (in  Alexandro,  c.  1.3.)  anfl  his  friend  Cclsus  ap. 
Oriffen  (1.  vii.  p.  .327.)  express  themselves  coucerniny  the  Hebrew  pro. 
phets. 

i  The  philosni>hers,  who  derided  the  more  ancient  predictions  of  the 
SibyN,  wt,uld  easily  have  detected  the  Jewish  and  cliristian  ffir;rei'ies, 
which  had  lieen  so  triumphantly  cpioted  by  the  fathers,  from  Justin 
Martyr  (o  Lartanlius.  When  the  Sibylline  verse.s  liad  performed  tlieir 
appomted  hisk,  tliey,  hke  Ih-  syslr-ni  of  the  millennium,  were  (luietly 
laid  a.side.  The  christian  Sibyl  had  unluckily  fixed  the  ruin  of  Itonie 
for  the  year  195,  A.  U.  C.  948. 


adoption  of  fraud  and  sophistry  in  the  defence  of 

revelation,  too  often  reminds  us  of  the  injudicious 

conduct  of  those  poets,  who  load  their  iiniiltu-rahle 

heroes  with  a  useless  weight  of  (nimbersomc  and 

brittle  armour. 

IJut  how  shall  we  excuse  the  supine      ,    ,     .     , 

and  of  miracles. 

inattention  of  the  pagan  and  philo- 
sophic world,  to  those  evidences  which  were  pre- 
sented by  the  hand  of  Omnipotence,  not  to  their 
reason,  but  to  their  senses!  During  the  age  of 
Christ,  of  his  apostles,  and  of  their  lirst  disciples, 
the  doctrine  which  they  preached  was  conlirmed  by 
innumerable  prodigies.  The  lame  walked,  the 
blind  saw,  the  sick  were  healed,  the  dead  were 
raised,  demons  were  expelled,  and  the  laws  of 
nature  were  frequently  suspended  for  the  benefit  of 
the  church.     But  the  sages  of  Greece  General     silence 

I      T»  *  1  ■  1        f     -^       *t  «  concerning      the 

and  Rome  turned  aside  iiom  the  ^.i^iine,,  ^f  ,1,^ 
awful  spectacle,  and  pursuing  the  or-  l'^"*'""- 
dinary  occupations  of  life  and  study,  appeared 
unconscious  of  any  alterations  in  the  moral  or 
physical  government  of  the  world.  Under  the 
reign  of  Tiberius,  the  whole  earth,''  or  at  least  a 
celebrated  province  of  the  Roman  empire,'  was 
involved  in  a  preternatural  darkness  of  three  hours. 
Even  this  miraculous  event,  which  ought  to  have 
excited  the  wonder,  the  curiosity,  and  the  devotion 
of  mankind,  passed  without  notice  in  an  age  of 
science  and  history.'"  It  happened  during  the  life- 
time of  Seneca  and  the  elder  Pliny,  who  must  have 
experienced  the  immediate  elfects,  or  received  the 
earliest  intelligence,  of  the  prodigy.  Each  of  these 
philosophers,  in  a  laborious  work,  has  recorded  all 
the  great  phenomena  of  nature,  earthquakes,  me- 
teors, comets,  and  eclipses,  which  his  indefatigable 
curiosity  could  collect."  Both  the  one  and  the 
other  have  omitted  to  mention  the  greatest  pheno- 
menon to  which  the  mortal  eye  has  been  witness 
since  the  creation  of  the  globe.  A  distinct  chapter 
of  Pliny"  is  designed  for  eclipse?  of  an  extraordi- 
nary nature  and  unusual  duration  ;  but  he  contents 
himself  with  describing  the  singular  defect  of  light 
which  followed  the  murder  of  C;esar,  when,  during 
the  greatest  part  of  the  year,  the  orb  of  the  sun 
appeared  pale  and  without  splendour.  This  season 
of  obscurity,  which  cannot  surely  be  compared  with 
the  preternatural  darkness  of  the  Passion,  had  been 
already  celebrated  by  most  of  the  poets  i'  and  histo- 
rians of  that  memorable  age.i 

k  The  fathers,  as  they  are  drawn  out  in  battle  array  by  Dom  Calmet, 
(Dissertations  sur  la  Bible,  torn.  iii.  p.  2115— .iOS.)  seem  lo  cover  the 
whole  earth  with  darkness,  in  which  tliey  are  followed  by  most  of  the 
moderns. 

1  Origen  ad  Matlh.  e.  27.  and  a  few  modern  critics,  Beza,  Le  Clerc, 
I.ardner,  8tc.  are  desirous  of  confining  it  to  the  land  of  Judea. 

TO  The  celebrated  passage  of  Phleson  is  now  wisely  abandoned. 
\\'hen  TeTtullian  assures  the  pagans,  that  the  mention  of  the  prodigy 
is  foiinil  in  Arcanis  (not  Archivis)  vestris,  (sec  his  Apology,  c.  21.)  lie 
probably  appeals  to  the  Sibylline  verses,  which  relate  it  exactly  in  the 
words  of  till'  ;;os|icl. 

1.  Seneca  (Jiiast.  Natiir.  1.  i.  15;  vi.  1;  vii.  17.  Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  1.  ii. 

o  Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  ii.  .10. 

P  Virgil.  Georgie.  i.  466.  Tibullus,  I.  i.  Eleg.  v.  ver.  7.S.  Ovid. 
!\Iet:imorph.  xv.  782.  Liican.  Pharsal.  i.  540.  The  last  of  these  poets 
places  this  prodigy  before  the  civil  war. 

•I  Sic  a  public  epistle  of  M.  Antony  in  Jo.seph.  Anti(|iiil.  xiv.  12. 
I'liilarch  in  Cisar.  p.  471.  Appian,  Bell,  Civil.  I.  iv.  Dion  Cassius, 
I.  xlv.  p.  431.  Julius  Ohsequens,  c.  128.  His  litlle  treatise  is  an 
.ibstract  of  Livy's  prudigiea. 
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The  conduct  of  the  Roman  government  towards  the 
christians,  from  the  reign  of  Nero  to  that  of  Con- 
statitine. 

ChrirtijDiiy  per-  ^^  "^^  Seriously  consider  the  purity  of 

secutert   by   the  the  cliristiau  religion,  the  sanctity  of 
Roman  emperors.  .  ,  ,  i   ^i       .  ^ 

its  moral  precepts,  and  the  innocent 
as  well  as  austere  lives  of  the  greater  number  of 
those  who  during  the  first  ages  embraced  the  faith 
of  the  gospel,  we  should  naturally  suppose,  that  so 
benevolent  a  doctrine  would  have  been  received 
with  due  reverence,  even  by  the  unbelieving  world  ; 
that  the  learned  and  the  polite,  however  tliey  might 
deride  the  miracles,  would  have  esteemed  the 
virtues  of  the  new  sect ;  and  that  the  magistrates, 
instead  of  persecuting,  would  have  protected  an 
order  of  men  who  yielded  the  most  passive  obe- 
dience to  the  laws,  though  they  declined  the  active 
cares  of  war  and  government.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  recollect  the  universal  toleration  of  poly- 
theism, as  it  was  invariably  maintained  by  the  faith 
of  the  people,  the  incredulity  of  philosophers,  and 
the  policy  of  the  Roman  senate  and  emperors,  we 
are  at  a  loss  to  discover  what  new  offence  the 
christians  had  committed,  what  new  provocation 
could  exasperate  the  mild  indifference  of  antiquity, 
and  what  new  motives  could  urge  the  Roman 
princes,  who  beheld  without  concern  a  thousand 
forms  of  religion  subsisting  in  peace  under  their 
gentle  sway,  to  inflict  a  severe  punishment  on  any 
part  of  their  subjects,  who  had  chosen  for  them- 
selves a  singular  but  an  inoffensive  mode  of  faith 
and  worship. 

The  religious  policy  of  the  ancient  world  seems 
to  have  assumed  a  more  stern  and  intolerant  cha- 
racter, to  oppose  the  progress  of  Christianity. 
About  fourscore  years  after  the  death  of  Christ,  his 
innocent  disciples  were  punished  with  death  by 
the  sentence  of  a  proconsul  of  the  most  amiable 
and  philosophic  character,  and  according  to  the 
laws  of  an  emperor  distinguished  by  the  wisdom 
and  justice  of  his  general  administration.  The 
apologies  which  were  repeatedly  addressed  to  the 
successors  of  Trajan  are  filled  with  the  most  pa- 
thetic complaints,  that  the  christians  who  obeyed 
the  dictates,  and  solicited  the  liberty,  of  conscience, 
were  alone,  among  all  the  subjects  of  the  Roman 
empire,  excluded  from  the  common  benefits  of  their 
auspicious  government.  The  deaths  of  a  few  emi- 
nent martyrs  have  been  recorded  with  care ;  and 
from  the  time  that  Christianity  was  invested  with 
the  supreme  power,  the  governors  of  the  church 
have  been  no  less  diligently  employed  in  displaying 
the  cruelty,  than  in  imitating  the  conduct,  of  their 
pagan  adversaries.  To  separate  (if  it  be  possible) 
a  few  authentic  as  well  as  interesting  facts  from  an 
undigested  mass  of  fiction  and  error,  and  to  relate, 

a  Id  Cyrene  they  massacred  220,000  Greeks ;  in  Cyprus  240,000  ;  in 
Egypt  a  very  great  multitude.  IVIany  <>f  tluse  uiiliappy  victims  were 
sawed  asunder,  according:  to  a  prccedeiit  to  winch  David* liad  ^ivco  the 


in  a  clear  and  rational  manner,  the  causes,  the 
extent,  the  duration,  and  the  most  important  cir- 
cumstances, of  the  persecutions  to  which  the  first 
christians  were  exposed,  is  the  design  of  the  present 
chapter. 

The  sectaries  of  a  persecuted  reli-  j„„„|ry  j„to 
gion,  depressed  by  fear,  animated  "if'r  motives, 
with  resentment,  and  perhaps  heated  by  enthu- 
siasm, are  seldom  in  a  proper  temper  of  mind 
calmly  to  investigate,  or  candidly  to  appreciate,  the 
motives  of  their  enemies,  which  often  escape  the 
impartial  and  discerning  view  even  of  those  who 
are  placed  at  a  secure  distance  from  the  flames  of 
persecution.  A  reason  has  been  assigned  for  the 
conduct  of  the  emperors  towards  the  primitive 
christians,  which  may  appear  the  more  specious 
and  probable,  as  it  is  drawn  from  the  acknowledged 
genius  of  polytheism.  It  has  already  been  ob- 
served, that  the  religious  concord  of  the  world  was 
principally  supported  by  the  iiuplicit  assent  and 
reverence  which  the  nations  of  antiquity  expressed 
for  their  respective  traditions  and  ceremonies.  It 
might  therefore  be  expected,  that  they  would  unite 
with  indignation  against  any  sect  of  people  which 
should  separate  itself  from  the  communion  of  man- 
kind, and  claiming  the  exclusive  possession  of 
divine  knowledge,  should  disdain  every  form  of 
worship,  except  its  own,  as  impious  and  idolatrous. 
The  rights  of  toleration  were  held  by  mutual  in- 
dulgence :  they  were  justly  forfeited  by  a  refusal  of 
the  accustomed  tribute.  As  the  payment  of  this 
tribute  was  inflexibly  refused  by  the  Jews,  and  by 
them  alone,  the  consideration  of  the  treatment 
which  they  experienced  from  the  Roman  magis- 
trates, will  serve  to  explain  how  far  these  specula- 
tions are  justified  by  facts,  and  will  lead  us  to 
discover  the  true  causes  of  the  persecution  of 
Christianity. 

Without  repeating  what  has  been  RebeiUous  spirit 
already  mentioned  of  the  reverence  of  of  the  Jews, 
the  Roman  princes  and  governors  for  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem,  we  shall  only  observe,  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  temple  and  city  was  accompanied  and 
followed  by  every  circumstance  that  could  exas- 
perate the  minds  of  the  conquerors,  and  authorize 
religious  persecution  by  the  most  specious  argu- 
ments of  political  justice  and  the  public  safety. 
From  the  reign  of  Nero  to  that  of  Antoninus  Pius, 
the  Jews  discovered  a  fierce  impatience  of  the 
dominion  of  Rome,  which  repeatedly  broke  out  in 
the  most  furious  massacres  and  insurrections.  Hu- 
manity is  shocked  at  the  recital  of  the  horrid  cruel- 
ties which  they  committed  in  the  cities  of  Egypt, 
of  Cyprus,  and  of  Cyrene,  where  they  dwelt  in 
treacherous  friendship  with  the  unsuspecting  na- 
tives ;"  and  we  are  tempted  to  applaud  the  severe 
retaliation  which  was  exercised  by  the  arms  of  the 
legions  against  a  race  of  fanatics,  whose  dire  and 
credulous  superstition  seemed  to  render  them  the 

sanction  of  his  example.  The  victorious  Jews  devoured  the  tlcsh,  Hcked 
up  the  blnod,  and  twisted  the  entrails  like  a  girdle  round  their  bodies. 
!!iee  Dion  Cassius,  I.  Ixviii.  p.  1145. 
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implacable  enemies  not  only  of  the  Koman  govern- 
ment, but  of  human  kind.''  The  enthusiasm  of  the 
.lews  was  supported  by  tlie  opinion,  that  it  was 
unlawful  for  thtiii  to  pay  taxes  to  an  idoJatrous 
master  ;  and  by  the  flattering  promise  whiclti  they 
derived  from  their  ancient  oracles,  that  a  conquer- 
ing Messiah  would  soon  arise,  destined  to  break 
their  fetters,  and  to  invest  the  favourites  of  heaven 
with  the  empire  of  the  earth.  It  was  by  announc- 
ing himself  as  their  long-expected  deliverer,  and 
by  calling  on  all  the  descendants  of  Abraham  to 
assert  the  hope  of  LracI,  that  the  famous  Barcho- 
chebas  collected  a  formidable  army,  with  which 
he  resisted  during  two  years  the  power  of  the  em- 
peror Hadrian." 

Toleration  of  the  Notwithstanding  these  repeated 
Jewish  rehgion.  provocations,  the  resentment  of  the 
Roman  princes  expired  after  the  victory  ;  nor  were 
their  apprehensions  continued  beyond  the  period  of 
war  and  danger.  By  the  general  indulgence  of 
polytheism,  and  by  the  mild  temper  of  Antoninus 
Pius,  the  Jews  were  restored  to  their  ancient  privi- 
leges, and  once  more  obtained  the  permission  of 
circumcising  their  children,  with  the  easy  restraint, 
that  they  should  never  confer  on  any  foreign  prose- 
lyte that  distinguishing  mark  of  the  Hebrew  race* 
The  numerous  remains  of  that  people,  though  they 
were  still  excluded  from  the  precincts  of  Jerusalem, 
were  permitted  to  form  and  to  maintain  consider- 
able establishments  both  in  Italy  and  in  the  pro- 
vinces, to  acquire  the  freedom  of  Rome,  to  enjoy 
municipal  honours,  and  to  obtain  at  the  same  time 
an  exemption  from  the  burthensome  and  expensive 
ollices  of  society.  The  moderation  or  the  contempt 
of  the  Romans  gave  a  legal  sanction  to  the  form  of 
ecclesiastical  police  which  was  instituted  by  the 
vanquished  sect.  Tlie  patriarch,  who  had  fixed  his 
residence  at  Tiberias,  was  empowered  to  appoint 
his  subordinate  ministers  and  apostles,  to  exercise  a 
domestic  jurisdiction,  and  to  receive  from  his  dis- 
persed brethren  an  annual  contribution.'  New 
synagogues  were  frequently  erected  in  the  princi- 
pal cities  of  the  empire  ;  and  the  sabbaths,  the  fasts, 
and  the  festivals,  which  were  either  commanded  by 
the  Mosaic  law,  or  enjoined  by  the  traditioas  of  the 
Rabbis,  were  celebrated  in  the  most  solamn  and 
public  manner.'  Such  gentle  treatment  insensibly 
assuaged  the  stern  temper  of  the  Jews.  Awakened 
from  their  dream  of  prophecy  and  conquest,  they 
assumed  the  behaviour  of  peaceable  and  industrious 
subjects.  Their  irreconcilable  hatred  of  mankind, 
instead  of  flaming  out  in  acts  of  blood  and  violence, 
evaporated  in  less  dangerous  gratifications.  They 
embraced  every  opportunity   of  overreaching  the 

b  Wilhout  repeating  the  well. known  narratives  of  Josepliiis,  we  may 
learn  from  Dion  (1.  Ixix.  p.  1 162.)  thai  in  Hadrian's  war  580,000  Jews 
were  cut  off  by  the  sword,  beiiidcs  an  inlinite  number  whtth  perished  by 
/amine,  by  disease,  and  bv  fire. 

e  For  the  sect  of  the  Zealots,  see  Basnase,  Histoire  des  Juifs,  I.  i.  e. 
I",  for  tlic  characters  of  the  Messiah,  accordiny  lo  tlie  Rabbis,  1.  v.  c. 
11—13.  for  the  actions  of  Ilarehochebas,  1.  vii.  c.  12. 

d  It  is  to  Modestinus,  a  Roman  lawyer.  (I.  vi.  regular.)  that  we  are 
indebted  for  a  distinct  knowledge  of  the  Edict  of  Autoninuj.  SceCasau- 
bon  ad  Uist.  August,  p.  27. 


idolaters  in  trade  ;  and  they  pronounced  secret  and 
aml)iguous  imprecations  against  the  haughty  king- 
dom of  Kdiiui.e 

Since  the  Jews,  who  rejected  with  The  .lews  were  a 
abhorrence  flie  deities  adored  bv  their  !"-"l''"=  "'"'''  f"'- 

.  ■^  lowed,  the  eliris.  ■ 

sovereign  and  by  their  fellow-subjects,  tiansasect  which        I 

J    ,  *i        e  ...  deserted,  the   re-  I 

enjoyed  however  the  free  exercise  of  iigjon  of  their  ' 
their  unsocial  religion  ;  there  must  '''"'"*■ 
have  exi.sted  some  other  cause,  which  exposed  the 
disciples  of  Christ  to  those  severities  from  which 
the  posterity  of  Abraham  was  exempt.  The  differ- 
ence between  them  is  simple  and  obvious  ;  but,  ac- 
cording to  the  sentiments  of  antiquity,  it  was  of  the 
highest  importance.  The  Jews  were  a  nation ;  the 
christians  were  a  sect:  and  if  it  was  natural  for 
every  community  to  respect  the  sacred  institutions 
of  their  neighbours,  it  was  incumbent  on  them  to 
persevere  in  those  of  their  ancestors.  The  voice  of 
oracles,  the  precepts  of  philosophers,  and  the 
authority  of  the  laws,  unanimously  enforced  this 
national  obligation.  By  their  lofty  claim  of  supe- 
rior sanctity,  the  Jews  might  provoke  the  polythe- 
ists  to  consider  them  as  an  odious  and  impure  race. 
By  disdaining  the  intercourse  of  other  nations,  they 
might  deserve  their  contempt.  The  laws  of  Moses 
might  be  for  the  most  part  frivolous  or  absurd  ;  yet, 
since  they  had  been  received  during  many  ages  by 
a  large  society,  his  followers  were  justified  by  the 
example  of  mankind  ;  and  it  was  universally 
acknowledged,  that  they  had  a  right  to  practise 
what  it  would  have  been  criminal  in  tliem  to  neg- 
lect. But  this  principle,  which  protected  the  Jewish 
.synagogue,  afforded  not  any  favour  or  security  to 
the  primitive  church.  By  embracing  the  faith  of 
the  gospel,  the  christians  incurred  the  supposed 
guilt  of  an  unnatural  and  unpardonable  oll'ence. 
They  dissolved  the  sacred  ties  of  custom  and  edu- 
cation, violated  the  religious  institutions  of  their 
country,  and  presumptuously  despised  whatever 
their  fathers  had  believed  as  true,  or  had  reverenced 
as  sacred.  Nor  was  this  apostasy  (if  we  may  use 
the  expression)  merely  of  a  partial  or  local  kind ; 
since  the  pious  deserter  who  withdrew  himself  from 
the  temples  of  Egypt  or  Syria,  would  equally  dis- 
dain to  seek  an  asylum  in  those  of  Athens  or  Car- 
thage. Every  chri.stian  rejected  with  contempt  the 
superstitions  of  his  family,  his  city,  and  his  province. 
The  whole  body  of  christians  unanimously  refused 
to  hold  any  communion  with  the  gods  of  Rome,  of 
the  empire,  and  of  mankind.  It  was  in  vain  that 
the  oppressed  believer  asserted  the  inalienable 
rights  of  conscience  and  private  judgment.  Though 
his  situation  might  excite  the  pity,  his  arguments 
could  never  reach  the  understanding,  either  of  the 

e  See  Basnage,  Histoire  des  Juifs,  I.  iii.  c.  2,  3.  The  office  of  Patri- 
arch was  suppressed  by  Theodosius  the  younger. 

f  We  need  only  mention  the  Purira,  or  deliverance  of  the  Jews  from 
the  rage  of  Haman,  which,  till  the  reign  of  Theodosius,  was  celebrated 
with  insolent  triumph  and  riotous  intemperance,  Basnage,  Hist,  des 
Juifs.  1.  vi.  c.  17.  1.  viii.  c.  C. 

p  According  to  the  false  Josephiis,  Tsepho,  the  grandson  of  Esau, 
conducted  into  Italy  the  army  of  .'Eneas,  King  of  Carthage.  Another 
colony  of  Iduma-ans.  flying  from  the  sword  of  David,  took  refuge  in  the 
dominions  of  Romulus.  For  these,  or  for  other  reasons  of  equal  weight, 
the  name  of  Edom  was  applied  by  the  Jews  to  the  Hoiuan  empire. 
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cused of  atheism, 
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the  people  aud 
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of  impiety. 
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philosophic  or  of  the  believing  part  of  the  pagan 
world.  To  their  apprehensions,  it  was  no  less  a 
matter  of  surprise,  that  any  individuals  should  en- 
tertain scruples  against  complying  with  the  esta- 
blished mode  of  worship,  than  if  they  had  conceived 
a  sudden  abhorrence  to  the  manners,  the  dress,  or 
the  language,  of  their  native  country.ii 

The  surprise  of  the  pagans  was 
soon  succeeded  by  resentment ;  and 
the  most  pious  of  men  were  exposed 
to  the  unjust  but  dangerous  imputation 
Malice  and  prejudice  concurred  in 
representing  the  christians  as  a  society  of  atheists, 
who,  by  the  most  daring  attack  on  the  religious 
constitution  of  the  empire,  had  merited  the  severest 
animadversion  of  the  civil  magistrate.  They  had 
separated  themselves  (they  gloried  in  the  confession) 
from  every  mode  of  superstition  which  was  received 
in  any  part  of  the  globe  by  the  various  temper  of 
polytheism ;  but  it  was  not  altogether  so  evident 
what  deity,  or  what  form  of  worship,  they  had  sub- 
stituted to  the  gods  and  temples  of  antiquity.  The 
pare  and  sublime  idea  which  they  entertained  of 
the  Supreme  Being  escaped  the  gross  conception  of 
the  pagan  multitude,  who  were  at  a  loss  to  dis- 
cover a  spiritual  and  solitary  God,  that  was  neither 
represented  under  any  corporeal  figure  or  visible 
symbol,  nor  was  adored  with  the  accustomed  pomp 
of  libations  and  festivals,  of  altars  and  sacrifices.* 
The  sages  of  Greece  and  Rome,  who  had  elevated 
their  minds  to  the  contemplation  of  the  existence 
and  attributes  of  the  First  Cause,  were  induced  by 
reason  or  by  vanity  to  reserve  for  themselves  and 
their  chosen  disciples  the  privilege  of  this  philoso- 
phical devotion. k  They  were  far  from  admitting 
the  prejudices  of  mankind  as  the  standard  of  truth, 
but  they  considered  them  as  flowing  from  the  ori- 
ginal disposition  of  human  nature  :  and  they  sup- 
posed that  any  popular  mode  of  faith  and  worship 
which  presumed  to  disclaim  the  assistance  of  the 
senses,  would,  in  proportion  as  it  receded  from 
superstition,  find  itself  incapable  of  restraining  the 
wanderings  of  the  fancy,  and  the  visions  of  fanati- 
cism. The  careless  glance  which  men  of  wit  and 
learning  condescended  to  cast  on  the  christian  reve- 
lation, served  only  to  confirm  their  hasty  opinion, 
and  to  persuade  them,  that  the  principle,  which  they 
might  have  revered,  of  the  divine  unity,  was  defaced 
by  the  wild  enthusiasm,  and  annihilated  by  the 
airy  speculations,  of  the  new  sectaries.     The  author 

h  From  the  arguments  of  Celsus,  as  they  are  represented  and  refuted 
by  Orijen,  (I.  v.  ji.  247—250)  we  may  clearly  discover  the  distinction 
that  was  made  between  the  Jewish  people  and  the  Christian  sect.  See 
in  the  Dialo<;ue  of  Miniicius  Ftelix,  (c.  5,  6.)  a  fair  and  not  inelegant 
description  of  the  popular  seutimeuts,  with  regard  to  the  desertion  of 
the  established  worship. 

i  Cur  nullasaras  habent?  templa  nulla?  nulla  nota  simulacra? 

Unde  antem,  vtl  .|Uis  ille,  aut  ubi.  Deus  unicus,  solitarius,  destitntus? 
Minucuis  Foilix,  c.  10,  The  pagan  interlocutor  goes  on  to  make  a 
distinction  in  favour  of  tile  Jews,  who  had  once  a  temple,  altars,  vic- 
tims, £cc. 

It  It  is  difficult  (says  Plato)  to  attain,  and  daneicrous  to  publish,  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  God.  Seethe  Thenlogie  ties  Philosophes,  in  the 
Abbe  d  Olivet's  French  translation  of  Tully  de  Naturi  Deorum,  torn, 
i.  p.  276. 

1  The  author  of  the  Philopatris  perpetually  treats  the  christians  as 
a  company  of  dreamini? enthusiasts,  daifxoviottaititpta,,  tntJepii/jaTwiTec, 
aepo/iaTtifTtt,  &c.  and  in  one  place  manifestly  alludes  to  tlie  vision  in 


of  a  celebrated  dialogue,  which  has  been  attributed 
to  Lucian,  whilst  he  affects  to  treat  the  mysterious 
subject  of  the  Trinity  in  a  style  of  ridicule  and  con- 
tempt, betrays  his  own  ignorance  of  the  weakness 
of  human  reason,  and  of  the  inscrutable  nature  of 
the  divine  perfections.' 

It  might  appear  less  surprising,  that  the  founder'; 
of  Christianity  should  not  only  be  revered  by  his  ' 
disciples  as  a  sage  and  a  prophet,  but  that  he  should  J 
be  adored  as  a  God.  The  polytheists  were  dis- 
posed to  adopt  every  article  of  faith,  which  seemed 
to  olfer  any  resemblance,  however  distant  or  imper- 
fect, with  the  popular  mythology  ;  and  the  legends 
of  Bacchus,  of  Hercules,  and  of  ^sculapius,  had, 
in  some  measure,  prepared  their  imagination  for 
the  appearance  of  the  Son  of  God  under  a  human 
form."  But  they  were  astonished  that  the  christians 
should  abandon  the  temples  of  those  ancient  heroes, 
who,  in  the  infancy  of  the  world,  had  invented  arts, 
instituted  laws,  and  vanquished  the  tyrants  or 
monsters  who  infested  the  earth  ;  in  order  to  choose 
for  the  exclusive  object  of  their  religious  worship, 
an  obscure  teacher,  who,  in  a  recent  age,  and  among 
a  barbarous  people,  had  fallen  a  sacrifice  either  to 
the  malice  of  his  own  countrymen,  or  to  the  jea- 
lousy of  the  Roman  government.  The  Pagan  mul- 
titude, reserving  their  gratitude  for  temporal  bene- 
fits alone,  rejected  the  inestimable  present  of  life 
and  immortality,  which  was  offered  to  mankind  by 
Jesus  of  Nazareth.  His  mild  constancy  in  the 
midst  of  cruel  and  voluntary  sufi'erings,  his  uni- 
versal benevolence,  and  the  sublime  simplicity  of 
his  actions  and  character,  were  insufficient,  in  the 
opinion  of  those  carnal  men,  to  compensate  for  the 
want  of  fame,  of  empire,  and  of  success  ;  and  whilst 
they  refused  to  acknowledge  his  stupendous  tri- 
umph over  the  powers  of  darkness  and  of  the  grave, 
they  misrepresented,  or  they  insulted,  the  equivocal 
birth,  wandering  life,  and  ignominious  death,  of  the 
divine  author  of  Christianity." 

The    personal    guilt    which    every 

...         ,       ,  ,     •       .1  The    iiniou   antl 

christian  had  contracted,  in  thus  pre-  assemblies  of  the 
ferring  his  private  sentiment  to  the  na-  'Id^'d "' a  SaSl 
tionalreIigion,was  aggravated  in  a  very  .serous  conspi. 
high  degreeby  the  number  and  union  of 
the  criminals.  It  is  well  known,  and  has  been  al- 
ready observed,  that  Roman  policy  viewed  with  the 
utmost  jealousy  and  distrust  any  association  among 
its  subjects  ;  and  that  the  privileges  of  private  cor- 
porations, though  formed  for  the  mostharmlessor  be- 

which  St.  Paul  was  transported  to  the  third  heaven.    In  another  place, 

Trit'phon,    who    personates  a  christian,  after  deriding  the  gods  of 

paganism,  proposes  a  mysterious  oath, 

''i'\llt^i€^o^'Ta  t^eov,  ^i^-jav,  afXfSpoTOv,  upsvioiva, 
Yioi-  jraTpoc,  ^tvev^I.<t  eK  iraTpo?  eKTropei'O/uiov, 
'Ev  CK  Tpiuv,  Kat  ef  ^voc  Tpta. 

Apifl/icctv  Me  itoaCTKttf,  (is  the  profiine  answer  of  Critias,)  nai  opKor  n 

apit^/jtjTiKfl"  vn  otia  7op  Ti  Xe^eic'  ef  Tpia,  rpio  iv\ 

m  According  to  Justin  Martyr,  (Apolog.  Major,  c.  '70 — 85.)  the 
divmon,  who  had  pained  some  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  prophecies. 
purposely  contrived  this  resemblance,  which  might  deter,  tiiough  by 
diHerent  means,  both  the  people  and  the  philosophers  from  embracing 
the  faith  of  Christ. 

n  In  the  first  and  second  books  of  OriRen,  Celsus  treats  the  birth  antl 
character  of  tiur  Saviour  with  the  most  impious  coiuempt.    The  orator  l| 
Libanius  nraisc-H  Porphyry  and  Julian  for  confuting"  the  folly  of  a  seel,  II 
whicli  styles  a  dead  mail  of  Palestine,  God,  and  the  Son  of  G-jd.    So-  •* 
crates,  Hist.  Ecclcsiast.  iii.  23. 
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ncfirial  purposes,  were  bestowed  with  ii  very  sparing 
hand."  Tlic  religious  assemblies  of  the  cliristians.wlio 
had  separated  theni.selves  i'loin  the  publie  worship, 
appeared  of  a  mucli  less  iniioeent  nature  :  they  were 
illegal  in  their  principle,  and  in  their  consequences 
might  become  dangerous  ;  nor  were  the  emperors 
conscious  that   they  violated  the   laws  of  justice, 
when,  for  the  peace  of  society,  they  prohibited  tliose 
secret  and  somcfiuies  nocturnal  meetings.''      The 
pious   disobedience   of  the   christians    made  their 
conduct,  or  perhaps  their  designs,  appear  in  a  much 
more  serious  and  criminal  light ;  and  the  Roman 
princes,  who  might  perhaps  have  suffered   them- 
selves to  be  disarmed  by  a  ready  submission,  deem- 
ing  their   honour   concerned    in   the  execution  of 
their  commands,  sometimes  attempted,  by  rigorous 
punishments,    to  subdue   this   independent  spirit, 
which  boldly  acknowledged  an  authority  superior 
to  that  of  the  magistrate.     The  extent  and  duration 
of  this  spiritual  conspiracy  seemed  to  render  it  every 
day  more   deserving   of  bis   animadversion.     We 
have  already  seen  that  the  active  and  successful 
zeal  of  the  christians  had  insensibly  diffused  them 
through  every  province  and  almost  every  eity  of  the 
empire.     The  new  converts  seemed   to   renounce 
their  family  and  country,  that  they  might  connect 
themselves  in  an  indissoluble  band  of  union  with  a 
peculiar  society,  which    every  where   assumed  a 
different  character  from  the  rest  of  mankind.     Their 
gloomy  and  austere  aspect,  their  abhorrence  of  the 
common  business  and  pleasures  of  life,  and  their 
frequent  predictions  of  impending  calamities,''  in- 
spired the  pagans  with  the   apprehension  of  some 
danger,  which  would  arise  from  the  new  sect,  the 
more  alarming  as  it  was  the  more  obscure.  "  What- 
ever," says  Pliny,  "  may  be  the  principle  of  their 
conduct,  their  inllexible  obstinacy  appeared  deserv- 
ing of  punishment."' 

Tiieir  manners  The  precautions  with  which  the  dis- 
calumniated.  ciples  of  Christ  performed  the  offices 
of  religion  were  at  first  dictated  by  fear  and  neces- 
sity ;  but  they  were  continued  from  choice.  By 
imitating  the  awful  secrecy  which  reigned  in  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries,  the  christians  had  flattered 
themselves  that  they  should  render  their  sacred 
institutions  more  respectable  in  the  eyes  of  the 
pagan  world,'  But  the  event,  as  it  often  happens 
to  the  operations  of  subtle  policy,  deceived  their 
wishes  and  their  expectations.  It  was  concluded, 
that  they  only  concealed  what  they  would  have 
blushed  to  disclose.  Their  mistaken  prudence 
afforded  an  opportunity  for  malice  to  invent,  and  for 
suspicious   credulity   to   believe,   the   horrid    talcs 

0  The  emperor  Trajan  refused  to  incorporate  a  company  of  150  fire, 
men.  for  the  nseofthe  cityof  Nicomedia.  He  disliked  all  associations. 
See  Plin.  Kpist.  x.  42,  4.3. 

p  The  proconsul  Pliny  had  published  a  penei-al  edict  a^inst  un. 
lawful  meetiiii;s.  The  prudence  of  the  cliristians  suspended  their 
A(3p'd> ;  but  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  omit  the  exercise  of  public 
worship, 

1  As  the  prophecies  of  the  antichrist,  approaching  conflaffration, 
&c.  provoked  those  pagans  whom  they  did  not  convert,  they  were 
mentioned  with  caution  and  reserve;  "and  the  Mnntanists  were  cen. 
tured  for  disclosing  too  freely  the  dangerous  secret.  Sec  Moslicicn, 
p.  413.  ■'lb 

T  Nequc  eaiin  ilubitabam,  quodcurnqoe  essct  quod  faterentur,  (such 


which  desi-ribed  the  christians  as  the  most  wicked 
of  human  kind,  who  practised  in  their  dark  recesses 
every  abomination  that  a  depraved  fancy  could 
suggest,  and  who  solicited  the  favour  of  their  un- 
known God  by  the  sacrifice  of  every  moral  virtue. 
There  were  many  who  pretended  to  confess  or  to 
relate  the  ceremonies  of  this  abhorred  society.  It 
was  asserted,  "  that  a  new-born  infant,  entirely 
covered  over  with  Hour,  was  presented,  like  some 
mystic  symbol  of  initiation,  to  the  knife  of  the  pro- 
selyte, who  unknowingly  inflicted  many  a  secret  and 
mortal  wound  on  the  innocent  victim  of  his  error  ; 
that  as  soon  as  the  cruel  deed  was  perpetrated,  the 
sectaries  drank  up  the  blood,  greedily  tore  asunder 
the  quivering  members,  and  pledged  themselves  to 
eternal  secrecy,  by  a  mutual  consciousness  of  guilt. 
It  was  as  confidently  affirmed,  that  this  inhuman 
sacrifice  w  as  succeeded  by  a  suitable  entertainment, 
in  which  intemperance  served  as  a  provocative  to 
brutal  lust;  till,  at  the  appointed  moment,  the  lights 
were  suddenly  extinguished,  shame  was  banished, 
nature  was  forgotten  ;  and,  as  accident  might  direct) 
the  darkness  of  the  night  was  polluted  by  the  in- 
cestuous commerce  of  sisters  and  brothers,  of  sons 
and  of  mothers."' 

But  the  perusal  of  the  ancient  apolo-   j|,j;r  impru. 
gies  was  sufficient  to  remove  even  the   "'"''  ''efeucc. 
slightest  suspicion  from  the  mind  of  a  candid  adver- 
sary.    The  christians,  with  the  intrepid  security  of 
innocence,  appeal  from  the  voice  of  rumour  to  the 
equity  of  the  magistrates.     They  acknowledge,  that 
if  any  proof  can  be  produced  of  the  crimes  which 
calumny  has  imputed  to  them,  they  are  worthy  of 
the  most  severe   punishment.     They  provoke  the 
punishment,  and  they  challenge  the  proof.     At  the 
same  time  they  urge,  with  equal  truth  and  propriety, 
that  the  charge  is  not  less  devoid  of  probability, 
than  it  is  destitute  of  evidence  ;  they  ask,  whether 
any  one  can  seriously  believe  that  the  pure  and  holy 
precepts  of  the  gospel,  which  so  frequently  restrain 
the  use  of  the  most  lawful  enjoyments,  should  incul- 
cate the  practice  of  the  most  abominable  crimes  ; 
that  a  large  society  should  resolve  to  dishonour  itself 
in  the  eyes  of  its  own  members ;  and  that  a  great 
number  of  persons  of  either  sex,  and  every  age  and 
character,  insensible  to  the  fear  of  death  or  infamy, 
should  consent  to  violate   those   principles  which 
nature  and   education   had  imprinted  most  deeply 
in  their  minds."     Nothing,  it  should  seem,  could 
weaken  the  force  or  destroy  the  effect  of  so  unan- 
swerable a  justification,  unless  it  were  the  injudici- 
ous conduct  of  the  apologists  themselves,  who  be- 
trayed the  common  cause  of  religion,  to  gratify  their 

are  tlie  wordsof  Pliny,)  pervicaciamcerteet  inflexibilem  obstinationem 
dehere  puniri. 

«  See  Moslu'im's  Ecclesiastical  History,  \ol.  i.  p  '01.  and  Spanlieira, 
Remarqtiessur  Ir-s  Caesars  de  Julien.  p.  468,  &c. 

t  See  Justin  Martyr.  Apolog.  i.  3.S,  ii.  14.     Athenagnnis,  in  I,ega. 
linn.  c.  27.      Tertullian,  Apolog.  c.  7— 9.     Minucuis  Fielix,  c.  0.  10, 
.30,  31.     The  liist  of  these  writers  relates  the  accusation  in  tlie  most        l 
elegant  and  circumstantial  manner.    The  answer  of  Tertullian  is  the        ] 
boldest  and  most  vigorous. 

«i  In  the  persecution  of  Lyons,  sotne  gentile  slaves  were  compelled, 
by  the  fear  of  tortures,  to  accuse  their  christian  mxster.  The  church 
of  Lyons,  wTiting  to  their  brethren  of  Asia,  treat  the  horrid  charge 
with  proper  indignatiou  and  contempt.    Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles,  v.  1, 
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devout  hatred  to  the  domestic  enemies  of  the  church. 
It  was  sometimes  faintly  insinuated,  and  sometimes 
boldly  asserted,  tliat  the  same  bloody  sacrifices,  and 
the  same  incestuous  festivals,  which  were  so  falsely 
ascribed  to  the  ortliodox  believers,  were  in  reality 
celebrated  by  the  Marcionites,  bytlie  Carpocratians, 
and  by  several  other  sects  of  the  Gnostics,  who, 
notwithstanding  they  might  deviate  into  the  paths 
of  heresy,  were  still  actuated  by  the  sentiments  of 
men,  and  still  governed  by  the  precepts  of  Chris- 
tianity.' Accusations  of  a  similar  kind  were  retorted 
upon  tbe  church  by  the  schismatics  who  had  departed 
from  its  communion,^  and  it  was  confessed  on  all 
sides,  that  the  most  scandalous  licentiousness  of 
manners  prevailed  among  great  numbers  of  those 
who  affected  the  name  of  christians.  A  pagan 
magistrate,  wbo  possessed  neither  leisure  nor  abili- 
ties to  discern  the  almost  imperceptible  line  which 
divides  the  orthodox  faith  from  heretical  depravity, 
might  easily  have  imagined  that  their  mutual  ani- 
mosity had  extorted  the  discovery  of  their  common 
guilt.  It  was  fortunate  for  the  repose,  or  at  least 
for  the  reputation,  of  the  first  christians,  that  the 
magistrates  sometimes  proceeded  with  more  temper 
and  moderation  than  is  usually  consistent  with 
religious  zeal,  and  that  they  reported,  as  the  impar- 
tial result  of  their  judicial  inquiry,  that  tlie  sectaries, 
who  had  deserted  the  established  worship,  appeared 
to  them  sincere  in  their  professions,  and  blameless 
in  their  manners  ;  however  they  might  incur,  by 
their  absurd  and  excessive  superstition,  the  censure 
of  the  laws.' 

Idea  of  the  con-  History,  which  undertakes  to  record 
perors''^t'o™ardT  t^^  transactions  of  the  past,  for  the 
the  christians,  instruction  of  future  ages,  would  ill 
deserve  that  honourable  office,  if  she  condescended 
to  plead  the  cause  of  tyrants,  or  to  justify  the  max- 
ims of  persecution.  It  must,  however,  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  the  conduct  of  the  emperors  who  ap- 
peared the  least  favourable  to  the  primitive  church, 
is  by  no  means  so  criminal  as  that  of  modern  sove- 
reigns, who  have  employed  the  arm  of  violence  and 
terror  against  the  religious  opinions  of  any  part  of 
their  subjects.  From  their  reflections,  or  even  from 
their  own  feelings,  a  Charles  V.  or  a  Lewis  XIV. 
might  have  acquired  a  just  knowledge  of  the  rights 
of  conscience,  of  the  obligation  of  faith,  and  of  the 
innocence  of  error.  But  the  princes  and  magis- 
trates of  ancient  Rome  were  strangers  to  those 
principles  which  inspired  and  authorized  the  in- 
flexible obstinacy  of  the  christians  in  the  cause  of 
truth,  nor  could  they  themselves  discover  in  their 
own  breasts  any  motive  which  would  have  prompted 
them  to  refuse  a   legal,  and  as  it  were  a  natural, 

X  S<>(.  Justin  Martyr.  Apolo^r.  i.  35.  Irenieils  adv.  Hwrt"5.  i.  24. 
Clemens  Alexaiidrin.  Strnm.it.  1.  tii.  p.  4.38.  Euseb.  iv.  8.  It  would 
be  tedious  and  disj,'ustiii<^  tu  relate  all  that  the  sticceedin;;  writers  have 
iiDa^iiied,  all  that  r.|)i|ilianiiis  has  received,  and  all  that  TiUeraont  has 
copied.  M.  de  IJeauRobre  (Hist,  dn  Manicheisnje,  1.  ix.  c.  8,  9.)  has 
exposed,  with  great  spirit,  the  disin;;enuous  arts  of  Augustinaud  Pope 
Leo  I. 

y  When  Tertullian  became  a  Montanisl,  he  asper.«ed  the  morals  of 
the  church  which  he  had  s->  resolutely  defended.  "  Sed  majoris  est 
Au'ape,  (|(iia  per  banc  adolescentestui  cum  sororilius  dorrniuut,  appen- 
dices scilicet  ffula?  lascivia  ct  luxiiria."  De  .Icjuniis,  c.  17.  The  .Vith 
cauou  of  the  council  of  lllibcris  provides  against  the  scandals  which  too 
P 


submission  to  the  sacred  institutions  of  (heir  coun- 
try. The  same  reason  which  contributes  to  alle- 
viate the  guilt,  must  have  tended  to  abate  the 
rigour,  of  their  persecutions.  As  they  were  actu- 
ated, not  by  the  furious  zeal  of  bigots,  but  by  the 
temperate  policy  of  legislators,  contempt  must  often 
have  relaxed,  and  humanity  must  frequently  have 
suspended,  the  execution  of  those  laws,  which  they 
enacted  against  the  humble  and  obscure  followers 
of  Christ.  From  the  general  view  of  their  character 
and  motives  we  might  naturally  conclude :  I.  That 
a  considerable  time  elapsed  before  they  considered 
the  new  sectaries  as  an  object  deserving  of  the  at- 
tention of  government.  II.  That  in  the  conviction 
of  any  of  their  subjects  who  were  accused  of  so 
very  singular  a  crime,  they  proceeded  with  caution 
and  reluctance.  III.  That  they  were  moderate  in 
the  use  of  punishments  ;  and  IV.  That  the  afflicted 
church  enjoyed  many  intervals  of  peace  and  tran- 
quillity. Notwithstanding  the  careless  indifi'erence 
which  the  most  copious  and  the  most  minute  of  the 
pagan  writers  have  shown  to  the  affairs  of  the  chris- 
tians,* it  may  still  be  in  our  power  to  confirm  each 
of  these  probable  suppositions,  by  the  evidence  of 
authentic  facts. 

I.  By  the  wise  dispensation  of  Pro- 

.  ,  -^  .  .,  They  neglected 

videnee,  a  mysterious  veil  was  cast  the  christians  as i 
over  the  infancy  of  the  church,  which,  *"  "'  '''"'■ 
till  the  faith  of  the  christians  was  matured,  and 
their  numbers  were  multiplied,  served  to  protect  them 
not  only  from  the  malice  but  even  from  the  know- 
ledge of  the  pagan  world.  The  slow  and  gradual 
abolition  of  the  Mosaic  ceremonies  afforded  a  safe 
and  innocent  disguise  to  the  more  early  proselytes 
of  the  gospel.  As  they  were  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  race  of  Abraham,  they  were  distinguished 
by  the  peculiar  mark  of  circumcision,  offered  up 
their  devotions  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  till  its 
final  destruction,  and  received  both  the  law  and  the 
prophets  as  the  genuine  inspirations  of  the  deity. 
The  gentile  converts,  who  by  a  spiritual  adoption 
had  been  associated  to  the  hope  of  Israel,  were 
likewise  confounded  under  the  garb  and  appear- 
ance of  Jews,b  and  as  the  polytheists  paid  less  re- 
gard to  articles  of  faith  than  to  the  external  wor- 
ship, the  new  sect,  which  carefully  concealed,  or 
faintly  announced,  its  future  greatness  and  am- 
bition, was  permitted  to  shelter  itself  under  the 
general  toleration  which  was  granted  to  an  ancient 
and  celebrated  people  in  the  Roman  empire.  It 
was  not  long,  perhaps,  before  the  Jews  themselves, 
animated  with  a  fiercer  zeal  and  a  more  jealous 
faith,  perceived  the  gradual  separation  of  their 
Nazarene  brethren  from  the  doctrine  of  the  syna- 

often  polluted  the  viijils  of  the  church,  and  disgraced  the  christian 
name,  in  the  eyes  of  unbelievers. 

z  Tertullian  (.-Vpolog.  c.  2)  expatiates  on  the  fair  and  honourable 
testimony  of  Pliny,  with  much  reason,  and  .some  declamaliou. 

a  In  the  various  compilation  of  the  Augustan  History,  (a  part  of 
which  was  compo.sed  under  the  reign  of  Constantine,)  there  are  not  six 
lines  which  relate  to  the  christians  ;  nor  has  the  diligence  of  Xiphiliu 
discovered  their  name  in  the  large  history  of  Dion  Cassius, 

I)  An  obscure  passage  of  Suetonius  (in  Claud,  c.  2o.)  may  seem  to 
offer  a  proof  how  strangely  the  Jews  and  christians  of  Rome  were 
coiifouuded  with  each  other. 
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goguc  ;  and  they  would  gladly  liavc  extinguished 
the  dangerous  heresy  in  the  blood  of  its  adherents. 
But  the  decrees  of  heaven  had  already  disarmed 
their  malice  ;  and  though  they  might  sometimes 
exert  the  licentious  privilege  of  sedition,  they  no 
longer  possessed  the  administration  of  criminal 
justice ;  nor  did  they  find  it  easy  to  infuse  into  the 
calm  breast  of  a  Roman  magistrate  the  rancour  of 
their  own  zeal  and  prejudice.  The  provincial  go- 
vernors declared  themselves  ready  to  listen  to  any 
accusation  that  might  alVect  the  public  safety  ;  but 
as  soon  as  they  were  informed,  that  it  was  a  ques- 
tion not  of  facts  but  of  words,  a  dispute  relating 
only  to  the  interpretation  of  tlie  .Jewish  laws  and 
prophecies,  they  deemed  it  unworthy  of  the  majesty 
of  Rome  seriously  to  discuss  the  obscure  differences 
which  might  arise  among  a  barbarous  and  super- 
stitious people.  The  innocence  of  the  first  chris- 
tians was  protected  by  ignorance  and  contempt ; 
and  the  tribunal  of  the  pagan  magistrate  often 
proved  their  most  assured  refuge  against  the  fury 
of  the  synagogue.''  If  indeed  we  were  disposed  to 
adopt  the  traditions  of  a  too  credulous  antiquity,  we 
might  relate  the  distant  peregrinations,  the  won- 
derful achievements,  and  the  various  deaths  of  the 
twelve  apostles  :  but  a  more  accurate  inquiry  will 
induce  us  to  doubt,  whether  any  of  those  persons 
who  had  been  witnesses  to  the  miracles  of  Christ 
were  permitted,  beyond  tlie  limits  of  Palestine,  to 
.seal  with  their  blood  the  truth  of  their  testimony.* 
From  the  ordinary  term  of  human  life,  it  may  very 
naturally  be  presumed  that  most  of  them  were  de- 
ceased before  the  discontent  of  the  Jews  broke  out 
into  that  furious  war,  which  was  terminated  only 
by  the  ruin  of  .Jerusalem.  During  a  long  period, 
from  the  death  of  Christ  to  that  memorable  rebel- 
lion, we  cannot  discover  any  traces  of  Roman  in- 
tolerance, unless  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  sudden, 
the  transient,  but  the  cruel  persecution,  which  was 
exercised  by  Nero  against  the  christians  of  the 
capital,  thirty-five  years  after  the  former,  and  only 
two  years  before  the  latter,  of  those  great  events. 
The  character  of  the  philosophic  historian,  to  whom 
we  are  principally  indebted  for  the  knowledge  of 
this  singular  transaction,  would  alone  be  sufficient 
to  recommend  it  to  our  most  attentive  consideration. 
_,    ,      ,„  In  the  tenth  year  of  the  reign  of 

The  fire  of  Rome  ^  ^ 

underthc  reign  of  Nero,  the  capital  of  the  empire  was 
afflicted  by  a  fire  which  raged  beyond 
the  memory  or  example  of  former  ages.'-  The  monu- 
ments of  Grecian  art  and  of  Roman  virtue,  the 
trophies  of  the  Punic  and  Gallic  wars,  the  most  holy 

c  S*'e  ill  tlin  i'i;^)iteentli  anil  twenty. fifth  cliapters  nf  the  Arts  of  the 
ApfiStleH  tile  tieliaviour  of  (lallio,  proconsul  of  Acliaia,  anil  of  Fe.stU9, 
procurator  of  .hidia. 

d  111  tlie  time  of  Tertullian  and  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  the  glory  of 
martyrdom  was  ronfined  to  St.  Peter,  St,  Paul,  and  St.  James.  It  was 
gradually  bestowed  on  the  rest  of  the  apostles,  hy  the  more  rcecnt 
Greek*,  who  prudently  selected  for  the  theatre  of  their  preaching^  and 
sulTeriui^s,  some  remote  country  beyond  the  limits  ot"  the  Roman 
empire.  See  Mosheim,  p,  81.  and  Tillemont,  Meinoircs  Ecelesiastiiiiies, 
torn.  i.  part  iii. 

e  Tacit.  Annal.  XV.  38— 'i'l.  .Sueton.  in  Neroii.  c.  38.  Dion  Cassius, 
I.  Ixii.  p-  ItlU.    Oro#ius,  vii.  7. 

f  The  price  of  wheat  (probably  of  the  modixia)  was  reduced  as  tow  as 
lervi  nummi:  which  would  be  equiTalent  to  about  fifteen  shillin;;s 
the  English  quarter. 


temples,  and  the  most  splendid  palaces,  were  in- 
volved in  one  common  destruction.  Of  the  fourteen 
regions  or  (|uarters  into  which  Rome  was  divided, 
four  only  sub.si.sted  entire,  three  were  levelled  with 
the  ground,  and  the  remaining  seven,  which  had 
experienced  tlie  fury  of  the  flames,  displayed  a 
melancholy  prospect  of  ruin  and  desolation.  The 
vigilance  of  government  appears  not  to  have  neg- 
lected any  of  the  precautions  which  might  alleviate 
the  sense  of  so  dreadful  a  calamity.  The  imperial 
gardens  were  thrown  open  to  the  distressed  multi- 
tude, temporary  buildings  were  erected  for  their 
accommodation,  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  corn  and 
provisions  was  distributed  at  a  very  moderate  price. ^ 
The  most  generous  policy  seemed  to  have  dictated 
the  edicts  which  regulated  the  disposition  of  the 
streets  and  the  construction  of  private  houses ;  and 
as  it  usually  happens,  in  an  age  of  prosperity,  the 
conflagration  of  Rome,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
produced  a  new  city,  more  regular  and  more  beauti- 
ful than  the  former.  But  all  the  prudence  and 
humanity  affected  by  Nero  on  this  .occasion  were 
insufficient  to  preserve  him  from  the  popular  sus- 
picion. Every  crime  might  be  imputed  to  the  as- 
sassin of  his  wife  and  mother ;  nor  could  the  prince, 
who  prostituted  his  person  and  dignity  on  the 
theatre,  be  deemed  incapable  of  the  most  e.xtrava- 
gant  folly.  The  voice  of  rumour  accused  the  empe- 
ror as  the  incendiary  of  his  own  capital ;  and  as  the 
most  incredible  stories  are  the  best  adapted  to  the 
genius  of  an  enraged  people,  it  was  gravely  reported, 
and  firmly  believed,  that  Nero,  enjoying  the  cala- 
mity which  he  had  occasioned,  amu.sed  himself  with 
singing  to  his  lyre  the  destruction  of  ancient  Troy.s^ 
To  divert  a  suspicion,  which  the  power  of  despotism 
was  unable  to  suppress,  the  emperor  resolved  to 
substitute  in  his  own  place  some  fictitious  criminals. 
"  With  this  view  (continues  Tacitus)  he  inflicted 
the  most  exquisite  tortures  on  those  cYuel  punishment 
men,  who,  under  the  vulgar  appe'la- ^^  ,','';i,,;S'VS 
tion  of  christians,  were  already  brand-  of 'I'e  city, 
ed  with  deserved  infamy.  They  derived  their  name 
and  origin  from  Christ,  who  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius 
had  suffered  death,  by  the  sentence  of  the  pro- 
curator Pontius  Pilate.""  For  a  while  this  dire 
superstition  was  checked  ;  but  it  again  burst  forth  ; 
and  not  only  spread  itself  over  Judea,  the  first  seat 
of  this  mischievous  sect,  but  was  even  introduced 
into  Rome,  the  common  asylum  which  receives  and 
protects  whatever  is  impure,  whatever  is  atrocious. 
The  confessions  of  those  who  were  seized,  dis- 
covered a  great  multitude  of  their  accomplices,  and 

p  We  may  observe,  that  the  ruraoar  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus  with  a 
very  liecoming  distrust  and  hesitation,  whilst  it  is  greedily  transcribed 
by  Suetonius,  and  »ilemiilv  confirmed  by  Dion. 

h  This  testimony  is  aloiie  siifficiint  to  expose  the  anachronism  of  the 
.lews,  who  place  the  birth  ot  Christ  near  a  century  sooner.  (Basnagpe 
Ilistoire  des  Juifs,  I.  v.  c.  14.  15.)  We  may  learn  from  Josephus, 
(Antiqiiitat.  xviii.  3.)  that  the  procnratorship  of  Pilate  corresponded 
with  the  last  ten  years  of  Tiberius,  A.  D.  27—37.  As  to  the  particular 
time  of  tlie  ilc.ilh  of  Christ,  a  very  early  tradition  fixed  it  to  the  25lh 
of  March,  A.  D.  2'J.  under  the  consuLsliip  of  the  two  Ciemini.  (Tertul- 
lian adv.  .luda-os,  c.  8)  This  date,  which  is  adopted  bv  Pagi,  cardinal 
Norris,  and  I.e  Clerc,  .seems  at  least  as  probable  as  Uie  vulgar  icra,  which 
is  placed  (I  know  not  from  what  conjectures)  four  years  later. 
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they  were  all  convicted,  not  so  much  for  the  crime 
of  setting  lire  to  the  city,  as  for  their  hatred  of 
human  kind.'  They  died  in  torments,  and  their 
torments  were  imbittered  by  insult  and  derision. 
Some  were  nailed  on  crosses  ;  others  sown  up  in 
the  skins  of  w  ild  beasts,  and  exposed  to  the  fury  of 
dogs  ;  others  again,  smeared  over  with  combustible 
materials,  were  used  as  torches  to  illuminate  the 
darkness  of  the  night.  The  gardens  of  Nero  were 
destined  for  the  melancholy  spectacle,  which  was 
accompanied  with  a  horse  race,  and  honoured  with 
the  presence  of  the  emperor,  who  mingled  with  the 
populace  in  the  dress  and  attitude  of  .a  charioteer. 
The  guilt  of  the  christians  deserved  indeed  the  most 
exemplai-y  punishment,  but  the  public  abhorrence 
was  changed  into  commiseration,  from  the  opinion 
that  those  unhappy  wretches  were  sacrificed,  not  so 
much  to  the  public  welfare,  as  to  the  cruelty  of  a 
jealous  tyrant."''  Those  who  survey  with  a  curious 
eye  the  revolutions  of  mankind,  may  observe,  that 
the  gardens  and  circus  of  Nero  on  the  Vatican, 
which  were  polluted  with  the  blood  of  the  first 
christians,  have  been  rendered  still  more  famous, 
by  the  triumph  and  by  the  abuse  of  the  persecuted 
religion.  On  the  same  spot,'  a  temple,  which  far 
surpasses  the  ancient  glories  of  the  capitol,  has 
since  been  erected  by  the  christian  pontiffs,  who, 
deriving  their  claim  of  universal  dominion  from  an 
humble  fisherman  of  Galilee,  have  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  the  Caesars,  given  laws  to  the  barbarian 
conquerors  of  Rome,  and  extended  their  spiritual 
jurisdiction  from  the  coast  of  the  Baltic  to  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific  ocean. 

But  it  would  be  improper  to  dismiss  this  account 
of  Nero's  persecution,  till  we  have  made  some 
observations,  that  may  serve  to  remove  the  diflBcul- 
ties  with  which  it  is  perplexed,  and  to  throw  some 
light  on  the  subsequent  history  of  the  church. 
„       ,  1.  The  most  sceptical  criticism   isf 

Remarks   on  the      ,  ,.        , 

passage  of  Taci-  obliged  to  rcspcct  the  truth  of  this 
pe'i1utim,o"the  extraordinary  fact,  and  the  integrity 
christiaos  by  Ne-  of  this  Celebrated  passage  of  Tacitus. 
The  former  is  confirmed  by  the  dili- 
gent and  accurate  Suetonius,  who  mentions  the 
punishment  which  Nero  inflicted  on  the  christians, 
a  sect  of  men  who  had  embraced  a  new  and  crimi- 
nal superstition."  The  latter  may  be  proved  by  the 
consent  of  the  most  ancient  manuscripts ;  by  the 
inimitable  character  of  the  style  of  Tacitus  ;  by  his 


i  Odio  humani  generis  coiivictL  These  words  may  either  sifjiiify 
tile  hatred  of  mankind  towards  the  christians,  ur  the  hatred  of  tlie 
christians  towards  niankinil.  I  have  preferred  the  latter  sense,  as  the 
most  agreeable  to  the  style  of  Taritns,  and  to  tlie  popular  error,  of 
which  a  precept  of  the  gospel  (see  Luke  xiv.  2t3.)  liad  been,  perhajis,  the 
innocent  occasion.  My  interpretation  is  justified  by  Ihe  authority  of 
Lipsius  ;  of  the  Itahan,  the  French,  and  tiie  En^hsh  translators  of 
Tacitus;  of  Mosheim,  {p.  Itt2.)  of  Le  Clerc,  (Hisioria  Kcclesiast.  p. 
427.)  of  Dr.  Lardner.  (Testimonies,  vol.  i.  p.  315.)  and  of  the  bishop  of 
Gloucester.  (Divine  Lesatitin,  vol,  iii.  p.  .18.)  But  as  the  word  coj>i'trf/ 
does  not  unite  very  happily  with  the  rest  of  the  sentence,  James 
Oronoviiis  has  preferred  the  readiu^  of  covjjntcli,  which  is  authorized 
by  the  valuable  MS.  of  Florence.  t  Tacit.  Aunal.  xv.  44. 

1  Nardina  Roma  Antica,  p.  487.  Donatus  de  Romfi  Antiiiua,  I.  iii. 
p.  449. 

m  Sueton.  in  Nerone,  c.  IG.  The  epithet  of  malejicn,  which  sonic 
sagacious  commentators  have  translated  itiagicat,  is  considered  by  tlie 
more  rational  Mosheim  as  only  synonymous  (o  the  e^-ititibiiis  of 
Tacitus. 

r  2 


reputation,  which  guarded  his  text  from  the  inter- 
polations of  pious  fraud  ;  and  by  the  purport  of  his 
nartation,  which  accused  the  first  christians  of  the 
most  atrocious  crimes,  without  insinuating  that  they 
possessed  any  miraculous  or  even  magical  powers 
above  the  rest  of  mankind."  2.  Notwithstanding  it 
is  probable  that  Tacitus  was  born  some  years  before 
the  fire  of  Rome,"  he  could  derive  only  from  reading 
and  conversation  the  knowledge  of  an  event  which 
happened  during  his  infancy.  Before  he  gave 
himself  to  the  public,  he  calmly  waited  till  his 
genius  had  attained  its  full  maturity,  and  he  was 
more  titan  forty  years  of  age,  when  a  grateful  regard 
for  the  memory  of  the  virtuous  Agricola,  extorted 
from  him  the  most  early  of  those  historical  compo- 
sitions which  will  delight  and  instruct  the  most 
distant  posterity.  After  making  a  trial  of  his 
strength  in  the  life  of  Agricola  and  the  description 
of  Germany,  he  conceived,  and  at  length  executed, 
a  more  arduous  work ;  the  history  of  Rome,  in 
thirty  books,  from  the  fall  of  Nero  to  the  accession 
of  Nerva.  The  administration  of  Nerva  introduced 
an  age  of  justice  and  prosperity,  which  Tacitus  had 
destined  for  the  occupation  of  his  old  age;P  but 
when  he  took  a  nearer  view  of  his  subject,  judging, 
perhaps,  that  it  was  a  more  honourable  or  a  less 
invidious  oflice,  to  record  the  vices  of  past  tyrants, 
than  to  celebrate  the  virtues  of  a  reigning  monarch, 
he  chose  rather  to  relate,  under  the  form  of  annals, 
the  actions  of  the  four  immediate  successors  of 
Augustus.  To  collect,  to  dispose,  and  to  adorn  a 
series  of  fourscore  years,  in  an  immortal  work, 
every  sentence  of  which  is  pregnant  with  the 
deepest  observations  and  the  most  lively  images, 
was  an  undertaking  sufficient  to  exercise  the  genias 
of  Tacitus  himself  during  the  greatest  part  of  his 
life.  In  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of  Trajan, 
whilst  the  victorious  monarch  extended  the  power 
of  Rome  beyond  its  ancient  limits,  the  historian 
was  describing,  in  the  second  and  fourth  books  of 
his  annals,  the  tyranny  of  Tiberius  ;>i  and  the  em- 
peror Hadrian  must  have  succeeded  to  the  throne, 
before  Tacitus,  in  the  regular  prosecution  of  his 
work,  could  relate  the  fire  of  the  capital  and  the 
cruelty  of  Nero  towards  the  unfortunate  christians. 
At  the  distance  of  sixty  years,  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
annalist  to  adopt  the  narratives  of  contemporaries: 
but  it  was  natural  for  the  philosopher  to  indulge 
himself  in   the  description  of  the  origin,  the  pro- 


n  The  passage  cnnceriiinu  Jesus  Christ,  which  w.xs  inserted  into  Ihe 
textof  Josephus,  between  the  time  of  t^riyen  and  that  of  Eusebitis,  may 
furnisll  an  example  of  no  vulgar  fori:ery.  The  accomplishment  of  the 
prophecies,  the  virtues,  miracles,  and  resurrection  of  Je-sils,  are  dis- 
tinctly related.  Josephus  acknowledijes  that  he  wa.s  the  Messiah,  and 
hesitates  whether  he  should  call  liim  a  niau.  If  any  doubt  cm  still 
remain  coineriiinj;  this  celebrated  pas..a;;e,  the  r^'ader  may  examine  the 
pointed  olijoi  tioiis  of  Le  Fevre,  (Ilnvercanip.  Jivseph.  torn.  ii.  p.  267 — 
273.)  the  laboured  answers  of  Danhu7,  {p.  187 — 232.)  and  the  masterly 
reply  (Dihliothei|UC  Ancteiine  et  Moderiie.  torn.  vii.  p.  2.'!* — 2SS,)  of  an 
anonymous  critic,  wlioin  I  believe  to  have  been  tlie  learned  Abb^  de 
l.ou;..-uerue. 

o  See  tile  lives  of  Tacitus  by  Lipsius  and  the  Abbe  de  la  Bleterie, 
Dictionnaire  de  Jtayle  ;\  larticle  Tacite,  and  Fabricius,  Biblioth. 
Latin,  torn.  ii.  p.  3R6.     Edit.  Ernest. 

P  Prineipatiim  Divi  Ncrvw,  et  inlprrinm  Trajani,  uberiorem  secu. 
rioremi^uc  materiam  seuecttiti  seposui.     Tacit,  Uibi.  i. 

<\  .Xee  Tacit.  Annal.  ii.  61.  iv,  4. 
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grcss,  and  llie  cliarartcv  of  the  new  sect,  not  so 
miK-li  arcoidin^-  to  the  knowled};e  or  prejudices  of 
the  age  of  Nero,  as  aeeordinfc  to  those  of  tlie  time 
of  Hadrian,  .'t.  Tacitus  very  frequently  trusts  to 
the  curiosity  or  reflection  of  his  readers  to  supply 
those  intermediate  eircunistanecs  and  ideas,  wliich, 
in  his  extreme  conciseness,  he  has  thought  proper 
to  suppress.  Wc  may  tliercfore  presume  to  imagine 
some  probable  cau.se  which  could  direct  the  cruelty 
of  Nero  against  the  christians  of  Rome,  whose 
obscurity,  as  well  as  innocence,  should  have 
shielded  them  from  his  indignation,  and  even  from 
his  notice.  The  Jews,  who  were  numerous  in  the 
capital,  and  oppressed  in  their  own  country,  were  a 
much  litter  object  for  the  suspicions  of  the  emperor 
and  of  the  people:  nor  did  it  seem  unlikely  that  a 
van(iuished  nation,  who  already  discovered  their 
abhorrence  of  the  Roman  yoke,  might  have  recourse 
to  the  most  atrocious  means  of  gratifying  their 
implacable  revenge.  But  the  Jews  possessed  very 
powerful  advocates  in  the  palace,  and  even  in  the 
heart  of  the  tyrant ;  his  wife  and  mistress,  the 
beautiful  Poppa-a,  and  a  favourite  player  of  the 
race  of  Abraham,  who  had  already  employed  their 
intercession  in  behalf  of  the  obnoxious  people.' 
In  their  room  it  was  necessary  to  oiler  some  other 
victims,  and  it  might  easily  be  suggested  that, 
although  the  genuine  followers  of  Moses  were  inno- 
cent of  the  fire  of  Rome,  there  had  arisen  among 
them  a  new  and  pernicious  sect  of  GaliL/EAns, 
which  was  capable  of  the  most  horrid  crimes.  Under 
the  appellation  of  GaliL/EANS,  two  distinctions  of 
men  were  confounded,  the  most  opposite  to  each 
other  in  their  manners  and  principles  ;  the  disciples 
who  had  embraced  the  faith  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,* 
and  the  zealots  who  had  followed  the  standard  of 
Judas  the  Gaulonite.*  The  former  were  the  friends, 
the  latter  were  the  enemies,  of  human  kind  ;  and 
the  only  resemblance  between  them  consisted  in  the 
same  inflexible  constancy,  which,  in  the  defence  of 
their  cause,  rendered  them  insensible  of  death  and 
tortures.  The  followers  of  Judas,  who  impelled 
their  countrymen  into  rebellion,  were  soon  buried 
under  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem  ;  whilst  those  of  Jesus, 
known  by  the  more  celebrated  name  of  christians, 
diffused  themselves  over  the  Roman  empire.  How 
natural  was  it  for  Tacitus,  in  the  time  of  Hadrian, 
to  appropriate  to  the  christians  the  guilt  and  the 
sufferings,  which  he  might,  with  far  greater  truth 
and  justice,  have  attributed  to  a  sect  wlio.se  odious 

r  Th«>  pl.iyi-r's  name  w.ts  Alitunis.  Througli  thp  same  rhannc}, 
Joscphus  (di--  Vit.i  sun,  r.  .?.)  about  two  years  before,  ll.Kl  obtained  the 
Jiarilon  and  relea--*  of  some  Jewish  priests  who  were  prisoners  at  Rome. 

•  Tlie  learned  Dr.  I.ardiicr  (.Jewish  and  Heatlum  1  estimonies,  vo).  ii. 
p.  102,  103.)  has  proved  tliat  tlie  name  of  Galilieans  was  a  very  aiieient, 
and  perhaps  tlie  [irimitive,  appellation  of  the  eliristians. 

t  Joseph.  Antiipiitat.  xviii,  1.2.  Tillemont,  Uuinedes  Juifs.  p.  742. 
The  Wilis  of  Jndas  were  erueified  in  the  time  nf  Claudius.  His  grandson 
Eleazar,  aflcr  Jerusalem  was  taken,  defended  a  strouy:  fortress  with9t>0 
of  his  most  desperate  followers.  AVhen  the  batlerin;r-ram  had  marie  a 
breaeh,  they  turnetl  their  swords  against  their  wives,  their  children, 
and  at  lenRth  against  tiKirowri  breasts.     They  died  to  the  last  man. 

u  See  Dodwell.  I'aueilat.  Marl.  I.  xiii.  The  Spanish  Inseriplion  in 
Gruter,  p.  2.'I8.  No.  9.  is  a  maiiitest  and  arknowledf;cd  forgery,  eon- 
trivcd  by  that  noted  impostor  Cyriaeus  of  Ancona,  to  flatter  the  pride 
and  prejndiees  of  the  Spaniards.  Sec  Fcrreras,  Hisloire  d'Espagnc, 
lorn,  i,  p.  192. 

X  The  eapitol  was  burnt  during  the  civil  irar  between  VilcUius  and 


memory  was  almost  extinguished  !  4.  Whatever 
opinion  may  be  entertained  of  this  conjecture,  (for 
it  is  no  more  than  a  conjecture,)  it  is  evident  that 
the  effect,  as  well  as  the  cause,  of  Nero's  persecu- 
tion, were  confined  to  the  walls  of  Rome  ;  "  that  the 
religious  tenets  of  the  Galilieans,  or  christians, 
were  never  made  a  subject  of  punishment,  or  even 
of  inquiry  ;  and  that,  as  tlie  idea  of  their  sufferings 
was,  for  a  long  time,  connected  with  the  idea  of 
cruelly  and  injustice,  the  moderation  of  succeeding 
princes  inclined  them  to  spare  a  sect,  oppressed  by 
a  tyrant,  whose  rage  had  been  usually  directed 
against  virtue  and  innocence. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  the  Oiipressionof  the 
flames  of  war  consumed  almost  at  the  '!■"'"'  i"'"^  ^'"''^ 

ttans    by    Dumi. 

same  time  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  'ian- 
and  the  eapitol  of  Rome ;"  and  it  appears  no  less 
singular,  that  the  tribute  which  devotion  had 
destined  to  the  former,  should  have  been  converted 
by  the  power  of  an  assaulting  victor  to  restore  and 
adorn  the  splendour  of  the  latter.^  The  emperors 
levied  a  general  capitation  tax  on  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple ;  and  although  the  sum  assessed  on  the  head  of 
each  individual  was  inconsiderable,  the  use  for 
which  it  was  designed,  and  the  severity  with 
which  it  was  exacted,  were  considered  as  an  in- 
tolerable grievance.^  Since  the  officers  of  the  re- 
venue extended  their  unjust  claim  to  many  persons 
who  were  strangers  to  the  blood  or  religion  of  the 
Jews,  it  was  impossible  that  the  christians,  who 
had  so  often  sheltered  themselves  under  the  shade 
of  the  synagogue,  should  now  escape  this  rapacious 
persecution.  Anxious  as  they  were  to  avoid  the 
slightest  infection  of  idolatry,  their  conscience  for- 
bade them  to  contribute  to  the  honour  of  that 
daemon  who  had  assumed  the  character  of  the 
capitoline  Jupiter.  As  a  very  numerous  though 
declining  party  among  the  christians  still  adhered  to 
the  law  of  Moses,  their  efforts  to  dissemble  their 
Jewish  origin  were  detected  by  the  decisive  test  of 
circumcision  :"  nor  were  the  Roman  magistrates  at 
leisure  to  inquire  into  the  difference  of  their  reli- 
gious tenets.  Among  the  chri-stians,  who  were 
brought  before  the  tribunal  of  the  emperor,  or,  as 
it  seems  more  probable,  before  that  of  the  procura- 
tor of  Judaea,  two  persons  are  said  to  have  appeared, 
distinguished  by  their  extraction,  which  was  more 
truly  noble  than  that  of  the  greatest  nionarehs. 
These  were  the  grandsons  of  St.  Jude  the  apostle, 
who    himself  was   the    brother   of    Jesus    Christ.'' 

Vespasian,  the  19lh  of  December,  A.  D.  09.  On  the  lOlh  of  AuRUsI, 
A,  D.  70.  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  was  destroyed  by  tiie  hands  of  the 
Jews  themselves,  rather  than  by  those  of  the  Romans. 

7  The  new  eapitol  was  dedicated  by  Doniitian.  Sueton.  in  Domi. 
tian.  e.  .'i.  Plutarch  in  Poplicola,  ton),  i.  p.  2.30.  Edit.  Bryan.  'I'he 
pildiit^  alone  cost  12,000  talents  (above  two  millions  and  a  half.)  It 
was  tlie  opinion  of  Martial,  (I.  ix.  Epigram  3.)  that  if  the  etnperor  had 
cilh-d  in  his  debts,  Jupiter  himself,  even  though  he  had  made  a  [general 
auction  of  Olympus,  would  have  been  unable  to  pay  two  shilhngs  in 
the  pound. 

r  \Vith  regard  to  the  tribute,  see  Dion  Cassins,  I.  Ixvi.  p.  1082.  with 
Reimarus's  n<)tes.  Spanheim,  de  Usu  Numismatum,  torn.  ii.  p.  .WI. 
and  llasnafre,  Ilistoirc  des  Juifs,  I.  vii,  c.  2. 

«  Suetonius  (in  Domitian.  e.  12.)  had  seen  an  ohi  man  of  ninety  l)uh- 
lirly  examined  before  the  procurator's  tribunal.  This  is  what  Martial 
calls,  Mentnla  tributisdamiiata. 

1>  This  appellation  was  at  first  understood  in  the  most  obvious  sense, 
and  it  was  supposed,  that  the  brothers  of  Jesus  were  the  lawful  issue  of 
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Their  natural  pretensions  to  the  throne  of  David 
might  perhaps  attract  tlie  respect  of  the  people,  and 
excite  the  jealousy  of  the  governor ;  but  the  mean- 
ness of  their  garb,  and  the  simplicity  of  their 
answers,  soon  convinced  him  that  they  were  neither 
desirous  nor  capable  of  disturbing  the  peace  of  the 
Roman  empire.  They  frankly  confessed  their  royal 
origin,  and  their  near  relatio"  to  the  Messiah  ;  but 
they  disclaimed  any  temporal  views,  and  professed 
that  his  kingdom,  which  they  devoutly  expected, 
was  purely  of  a  spiritual  and  angelic  nature.  When 
they  were  examined  concerning  their  fortune  and 
occupation,  they  showed  their  hands  hardened  with 
daily  labour,  and  declared  that  they  derived  their 
whole  subsistence  from  the  cultivation  of  a  farm 
near  the  village  of  Cocaba,  of  the  extent  of  about 
twenty-four  English  acres.c  and  of  the  value  of 
nine  tboasand  drachms,  or  three  hundred  pounds 
sterling.  The  grandsons  of  St.  Jade  were  dismiss- 
ed with  compassion  and  contempt.'' 

But   although  the  obscurity  of  the 

Executiou  of  o    -r^       .  1  •    1  , 

ciemeos  the   house  of  David   might  protect  them 
comu .  from  the  suspicions  of  a  tyrant,  the 

present  greatness  of  his  own  family  alarmed  the 
pusillanimous  temper  of  Domitian,  which  could 
only  be  appeased  by  the  blood  of  those  Romans 
whom  he  either  feared,  or  hated,  or  esteemed.  Of 
the  two  sons  of  his  uncle  Flavins  Sabinus,"'  the 
elder  was  soon  convicted  of  treasonable  intentions, 
and  the  younger,  who  bore  the  name  of  Flavius 
Clemens,  was  indebted  for  his  safety  to  his  want  of 
courage  and  ability.'  The  emperor,  for  a  long  time, 
distinguished  so  harmless  a  kinsman  by  his  favour 
and  protection,  bestowed  on  him  his  own  niece 
Domitilla,  adopted  the  children  of  that  marriage  to 
the  hope  of  the  succession,  and  invested  their  father 
with  the  honours  of  the  consulship.  But  he  had 
scarcely  finished  the  terra  of  his  annual  magistrac}', 
when  on  a  slight  pretence  he  was  condemned  and 
executed ;  Domitilla  was  banished  to  a  desolate 
island  on  the  coast  of  Campania  -,'  and  sentence 
either  of  death  or  of  confiscation  was  pronounced 
against  a  great  number  of  persons  who  were  involved 
in  the  same  accusation.  The  guilt  imputed  to  their 
charge  was  that  of  atheism  and  Jewish  7nanne)S  ;''  a 
singular  association  of  ideas,  which  cannot  with 
any  propriety  be  applied  except  to  the  christians, 
as  they  were  obscurely  and  imperfectly  viewed  by 
the  magistrates  and  by  the  writers  of  that  period. 

Jos«ph  andoflMary.  A  devout  respect  for  U»e  virginity  of  the  mother  of 
God,  suiigested  to  the  Gnostics,  and  afterwards  to  the  ortliodox  Greeks, 
the  expedient  of  bestowing  a  second  wife  on  Josepli.  Tlie  Latins 
(from  the  time  of  Jerome)  improved  on  that  hint,  asserted  the  perpe. 
tual  celibacy  of  Joseph,  and  justified  by  many  similar  examples  the 
new  interpretation  that  Jude,  as  well  as  Simou  and  James,  who  are 
styled  the  brothers  of  Jesus  Christ,  were  only  his  first  cousins.  See 
Tillemont,  Mem.  Ecclesiast.  tom.  i.  part  ii.  and  Beausobre,  llist.  Cri- 
tique du  Manicheisme,  1.  ii.  c.  2. 

c  Thirty-nine  ,r.\e(^pa,  stpiares  of  an  hundred  feet  each,  which,  if 
strictly  computed,  would  scarcely  amount  to  nine  acres.  But  the  pro. 
l>ability  of  circumstances,  the  |>racticc  of  other  Greek  writers,  and  the 
authority  of  M.  de  Valois,  incline  me  to  believe  that  the  itXtitpov  is 
used  to  express  the  Roman  jiigerum. 

d  Euseblu^,  iii.  2u.     The  story  is  taken  from  Hegesippus. 

e  See  the  death  and  character  of  Sabinus  nt  Tacitus.  (Hist.  iii.  74, 
TS.)  Sabinus  was  the  elder  brother,  and,  till  the  accession  of  Vespa- 
sian, liad  been  considered  as  the  principal  support  of  the  Flavian  family. 

f  Flavinm  Clementuni  palruelem  suuni  contemtissitntr  iuerlia: — — 
ex  tenuissima  suspicione  iutereniit.    Suetoii.  in  Domitian.  c.  15. 


On  the  strength  of  so  probable  an  interpretation, 
and  too  eagerly  admitting  the  suspicions  of  a  tyrant 
as  an  evidence  of  their  honourable  crime,  the 
church  has  placed  both  Clemens  and  Domitilla 
among  its  first  martyrs,  and  has  branded  the  cruelty 
of  Domitian  with  the  name  of  the  second  persecu- 
tion. But  this  persecution  (if  it  deserves  that 
epithet)  was  of  no  long  duration.  A  few  months 
after  the  death  of  Clemens,  and  the  banishment  of 
Domitilla,  Stephen,  a  freedman  belonging  to  the 
latter,  who  had  enjoyed  the  favour,  but  who  had 
not  surely  embraced  the  faith,  of  his  mistress,  as- 
sassinated (he  emperor  in  his  palace.'  The  memory 
of  Domitian  was  condemned  by  the  senate ;  his 
acts  were  rescinded  ;  his  exiles  recalled  ;  and  under 
the  gentle  administration  of  Nerva,  while  the  inno- 
cent were  restored  to  their  rank  and  fortunes,  even 
the  most  guilty  either  obtained  pardon  or  escaped 
punishment.''       '    ,     i  -  -    1*5^0 

II.  About  ten  years  afterwards,  under  ,  , 

•'  Ignorance  of 

the  reign  of  Trajan,  the  younger  Pliny  Piiny  concerning 
.,        ^    J  t      1  -     f  ■       J         ,  .       tlic  christians. 

was  intrusted  by  his  tnend  and  master 
vWth  the  government  of  Bithynia  and  Pontus.  He 
soon  found  himself  at  a  loss  to  determine  by  what 
rule  of  justice  or  of  law  lie  should  direct  his  conduct 
in  the  execution  of  an  office  the  most  repugnant  to 
his  hunianit}-.  Pliny  had  never  assisted  at  any 
judicial  proceedings  against  the  christians,  with 
w  hose  name  alone  he  seems  to  be  acquainted  ;  and 
he  was  totally  uninformed  with  regard  to  the  nature 
of  their  guilt,  the  method  of  their  conviction,  and 
the  degiei-  if  their  punishment.  In  this  perplexity 
he  had  recourse  to  his  usual  expedient,  of  submit- 
ting to  the  wisdom  of  Trajan  an  impartial,  and  in 
some  respects,  a  favourable  account  of  the  new  su- 
perstition, requesting  the  emperor,  that  he  would 
condescend  to  resolve  his  doubts,  and  to  instruct 
his  ignorance.'  Tlie  life  of  Pliny  had  been  employed 
in  the  ac(|uisition  of  learning,  and  in  the  business 
of  the  world.  Since  the  age  of  nineteen  he  had 
pleaded  with  distinction  in  the  tribunals  of  Rome,"" 
filled  a  place  in  the  senate,  had  been  invested  with 
the  honours  of  the  consulship,  and  had  formed  very 
numerous  connections  w  ith  every  order  of  men,  both 
in  Italy  and  in  the  provinces.  From  his  ignorance 
therefore  we  may  derive  some  useful  information. 
We  may  assure  ourselves  that  when  he  accepted 
the  government  of  Bithynia,  there  were  no  general 
laws  or  decrees  of  the  senate  in  force  against  the 

£:  The  isle  of  Pandataria,  according  to  Pion.  Rruttius  Pneseos 
(apud  Euscb.  iii.  IH.)  banishes  her  to  that  of  Pontia,  which  was  not  fer 
distant  from  the  other.  That  dilference,  ami  a  mistake,  cither  of  Eu- 
.sebiiis,  or  of  his  transcribers,  have  given  occasion  to  supjiose  two 
Domitillas,  the  wife  and  the  neice  of  Clemens.  See  Tillemont,  Me- 
moires  Ecclesiast iques,  tom.  ii.  p.  224. 

h  Dion,  I.  Ixvii.  p.  1112.  If  the  Bruttius  Pra^.sens.  from  whom  it  is 
probable  that  be  collected  thisaccount,  was  the  correspondent  of  Pliny, 
(Epi«tol.  vii.  :i.)  we  may  consider  him  as  a  contemporary  writer. 

i  Suet,  ill  Domit.  c.  17.     Philostratus  in  Vit.  Apolton.  1.  viii. 

k  Dion,  1.  Ixvii.  p.  1118.     Plin.  Epistol.  iv.  2i 

1  Plin.  Epistol.  X.  y".  The  learned  Masheim  expresses  himself  (p. 
147,  232.)  with  the  highest  approbation  of  Pliny's  moderate  and  candid 
temper.  Notwithstanding  Dr.  l..ardiier'$  suspicions  (see  Jcwisli  and 
Heathen  Teslinumies,  vol.  ii.  p.  46.)  1  am  unable  to  discover  any  bigotry 
in  bis  langiiaL^e  or  proceedings. 

ni  Plin.  Epist.  V.  8.  He  pleaded  his  first  cause  A.  D.  81  ;  the  year 
after  the  famous  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  iu  which  his  uncle  \oU 
his  life. 
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christians;  tlmt  neither  Trnjan  nor  any  of  Iiis  vir- 
tuous pri'dcccssors,  whose  edicts  w  ere  received  into 
the  ci\il  and  iriininal  jurisprudenie.  liad  publicly 
declared  llicir  intentions  concerning  the  new  sect; 
and  that  whatever  proceedinss  had  been  carried  on 
against  the  christians,  there  were  none  of  sullicicnt 
weight  and  authority  to  establish  a  precedent  for 
the  conduct  of  a  Roman  magistrate. 
Tajan  and  hi,  The  answer  of  Trajan,  to  which  the 
successors esiib.    christians  of  the  succeeding  age  have 

lisli  a  Ic'p^al  mode  i     i     i  • 

of  jiroceediiiij  froiucntlv  appealed,  discovers  as  much 
cgamst  them.  ^^5..,^,!  for  justice  and  humanity  as 
could  be  reconciled  with  his  mistaken  notions  of 
religious  policy."  Instead  of  displaying  the  impla- 
cable zeal  of  an  inquisitor,  anxious  to  discover  the 
most  minute  particles  of  heresy,  and  exulting  in  the 
number  of  his  victims,  the  emperor  expresses  much 
more  solicitude  to  protect  tlie  security  of  the  inno- 
cent, than  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  guilty.  He 
acknowledges  the  diftieulty  of  fixing  any  general 
plan;  but  he  lays  down  two  salutary  rules,  which 
often  afforded  relief  and  support  to  the  distressed 
christians.  Though  he  directs  the  magistrates  to 
punish  such  persons  as  are  legally  convicted,  he 
prohibits  them,  with  a  very  humane  inconsistency, 
from  making  any  inquiries  concerning  the  supposed 
criminals.  Nor  w  as  the  magistrate  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed on  every  kind  of  information.  Anonymous 
charges  the  emperor  rejects,  as  too  repugnant  to  the 
equity  of  his  government ;  and  he  strictly  requires, 
for  the  conviction  of  those  to  whom  the  guilt  of 
Christianity  is  imputed,  the  positive  evidence  of  a 
fair  and  open  accuser.  It  is  likewise  probable,  that 
the  persons  who  assumed  so  invidious  an  ollice, 
were  obliged  to  declare  the  grounds  of  their  suspi- 
cions, to  specify  (both  in  respect  to  time  and  place) 
the  secret  assemblies,  which  their  christian  adver- 
sary had  frequented,  and  to  disclose  a  great  number 
of  circumstances,  which  were  concealed  with  the 
most  vigilant  jealousy  from  the  eye  of  the  profane. 
If  they  succeeded  in  their  prosecution,  they  were 
exposed  to  the  resentment  of  a  considerable  and 
active  party,  to  the  censure  of  the  more  liberal  por- 
tion of  mankind,  and  to  the  ignominy  which,  in 
every  age  and  country,  has  attended  the  character 
of  an  informer.  If,  on  the  contrary,  they  failed  in 
their  proofs,  they  incurred  the  .severe  and  perhaps 
capital  penalty,  which,  according  to  a  law  pul)- 
lishcd  by  the  emperor  Hadrian,  was  inflii^tcd  on 
those  who  falsely  attributed  to  their  fellow-citizens 
the  crime  of  Christianity.  The  violence  of  personal 
or  superstitious  animosity  might  .sometimes  prevail 
over  the  most  natural  apprehensions  of  disgrace 
and  danger ;  but  it  cannot  surely  be  imagined,  that 
accusations  of  so  unpromising  an  appearance  were 
either  lightly  or  frc(iueiitly  undertaken  by  the  pa- 
gan subjects  of  the  Konian  empire." 

n  Plin.  E|ii<t.  X.  08.  Tcrtnllian  (AlidIoj;.  u.  5.)  considers  this  rescript 
as  a  relaxation  of  the  ancient  penal  laws,  "qnas  Trajanus  ex  parte 
frustratus  est :  "  and  yet  'i'crlnlhan,  in  another  part  of  his  Apolo-ivts, 
exposes  the  inconsistency  of  proliibiting  iniiuiries,  and  enjoining' 
punishments. 

o  Euscbjns  (Hist.  F.cclesiast.  I.  iv.  c.  9.)  has  prexrred  the  edict  of 
Hadrian.     He  has  likeivisc  (c.  13.)  given  us  one  still  more  favourable 
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The  expedient  which  was  employed 


Popular 

to  elude  the  prudence  of  the  laws,  ^l^"'"""- 
aflords  a  sufiicient  proof  how  ell'cctually  they  dis- 
appointed the  mischievous  designs  of  private  maiice 
or  superstitious  zeal.  In  a  large  and  tumultuous 
assembly  the  restraints  of  fear  and  shame,  so  forci- 
ble on  the  minds  of  individuals,  are  deprived  of  the 
greatest  part  of  their  influence.  The  pious  chris- 
tian, as  he  was  desirous  to  obtain,  or  to  escape,  the 
gloryof  martyrdom,  expected,  cither  with  impatience 
or  with  terror,  the  stated  returns  of  the  public  games 
and  festivals.  On  those  occasions,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  great  cities  of  the  empire  were  collected  in  the 
circus  of  the  theatre,  where  every  circumstance  of  the 
place,  as  well  as  of  the  ceremony,  contributed  to  kindle 
their  devotion,  and  to  extinguish  their  humanity. 
Whilst  the  numerous  spectators,  crow  ned  with  gar- 
lands, perfumed  with  incense,  purified  with  the  blood 
of  victims,  and  surrounded  w  ith  the  altars  and  sta- 
tues of  their  tutelar  deities,  resigned  themselves  to 
the  enjoymentof  pleasures,  which  they  considered  as 
an  essential  part  of  their  religious  worship ;  they 
recollected,  that  the  christians  alone  abhorred  the 
gods  of  mankind,  and  by  their  absence  and  melan- 
choly on  these  .wlemn  festivals,  seemed  to  insult  or 
to  lament  the  public  felicity.  If  the  empire  had  been 
afflicted  by  any  recent  calamity,  by  a  plague,  a  fa- 
mine, or  an  unsuccessful  war  ;  if  the  Tyber  had,  or 
if  the  Nile  had  not,  risen  beyond  its  banks  ;  if  the 
earth  had  shaken,  or  if  the  temperate  order  of  the 
seasons  had  been  interrupted,  the  superstitious  pa- 
gans were  convinced,  that  the  crimes  and  the  impiety 
of  the  christians,  who  were  spared  by  the  excessive 
lenity  of  the  government,  had  at  length  provoked  the 
Divine  justice.  It  was  not  among  a  licentious  and 
exasperated  populace,  that  the  forms  of  legal  pro- 
ceedings could  be  observed  ;  it  was  not  in  an  amphi- 
theatre, stained  with  the  blood  of  wild  beasts  and 
gladiators,  that  the  voice  of  compassion  could  be 
heard.  The  impatient  clamours  of  the  multitude 
denounced  the  christians  as  the  enemies  of  gods  and 
men,  doomed  them  to  the  severest  tortures,  and  ven- 
turing to  accuse  by  name  some  of  the  rao.st  distin- 
guished of  the  new  .sectaries,  required  with  irresist- 
ible vehemence  that  they  should  be  instantly 
apprehended  and  cast  to  the  lions.''  The  provincial 
governors  and  magistrates  w  lio  presided  in  the  public 
spectacles  were  usually  inclined  to  gratify  the  incli- 
nations, and  to  appease  the  rage,  of  the  people,  by 
the  sacrifice  of  a  few  obnoxious  victims.  But  the 
w  isdom  of  the  emperors  protected  the  church  from 
the  danger  of  these  tumultuous  clamours  and  irregu- 
lar accusations,  which  they  justly  censured  as  re- 
pugnant both  to  the  firmness  and  to  the  equity  of 
their  administration.  The  edicts  of  Hadrian  and 
of  Antoninus  Pius  expressly  declared,  that  the 
voice  of  the  multitude  should  never  be  admitted  as 

under  the  nanieof  Antoninus  ;  the  authenticity  of  which  is  not  so  uni. 
versally  allowed.  The  second  Apology  of  .lustin  contains  some  curious 
particulars  relative  to  the  accusation  of  christians. 

1»  See  Tertnllian.  (Anolojr.  c.  40.)  The  acts  of  the  martyrdom  of 
Polycarp  i-xhibit  a  lively  picture  of  these  tumults,  which  were  usually 
fomented  by  the  malice  of  the  Jews. 
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OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 


lesral  evidence  to  convict  or  to  punish  tliose  unfortu- 
nate persons  who  had  embraced  the  enthusiasm  of 
christians."! 

Trials  of  the  HI.  Punishment    was   not  the   in- 

chrisiians.  evitable  consequence  of  conviction, 
and  the  christians,  whose  g;uilt  was  the  most  clearly 
proved  by  the  testimony  of  witnesses,  or  even  by 
their  voluntary  confession,  still  retained  in  their 
own  power  the  alternative  of  life  or  death.  It  was 
not  so  much  the  past  ofl'ence,  as  the  actual  resist- 
ance, which  excited  the  indignation  of  the  magis- 
trate. He  was  persuaded  that  he  oflered  them  an 
easy  pardon,  since  if  they  consented  to  cast  a  few 
grains  of  incense  upon  the  altar,  they  were  dismissed 
from  the  tribunal  in  safety  and  with  applause.  It 
was  esteemed  the  duty  of  a  humane  judge  to  en- 
deavour to  reclaim,  rather  than  to  punish,  those 
deluded  enthusiasts.  Varying  his  tone  according 
to  the  age,  the  sex,  or  the  situation  of  the  prisoners, 
he  frequently  condescended  to  set  before  their  eyes 
every  circumstance  which  could  render  life  more 
pleasing,  or  death  more  terrible ;  and  to  solicit,  nay 
to  entreat,  them,  that  they  would  show  some  com- 
passion to  themselves,  to  their  families,  and  to  their 
friends.'  If  threats  and  persuasions  proved  in- 
effectual, he  had  often  recourse  to  violence  ;  the 
scourge  and  the  rack  were  called  in  to  supply  the 
deficiency  of  argument,  and  every  art  of  cruelty  was 
employed  to  subdue  such  inflexible,  and,  as  it  ap- 
peared to  the  pagans,  such  criminal,  obstinacy. 
The  ancient  apologists  of  Christianity  have  censured 
with  equal  truth  and  severity,  the  irregular  couduct 
of  their  persecutors,  who,  contrary  to  every  prin- 
ciple of  judicial  proceeding,  admitted  the  use  of 
torture,  in  order  to  obtain,  not  a  confession,  but  a 
denial,  of  the  crime  which  was  the  object  of  their 
inquiry.'  The  monks  of  the  succeeding  aces,  who,  in 
their  peaceful  solitudes,  entertained  themselves  with 
diversifying  the  deaths  and  sufferings  of  the  primi- 
tive martyrs,  have  frequently  invented  torments  of 
a  much  more  refined  and  ingenious  nature.  In 
particular,  it  has  pleased  them  to  suppose,  that  the 
zeal  of  the  Roman  magistrates,  disdaining  every 
consideration  of  moral  virtue  or  public  decency, 
endeavoured  to  seduce  those  whom  they  were  un- 
able to  vanquish,  and  that  by  their  orders  the  most 
brutal  violence  was  offered  to  those  whom  they 
found  it  impossible  to  seduce.  It  is  related,  that 
pious  females,  who  were  prepared  to  despise  dealli, 
were  sometimes  condemned  to  a  more  severe  trial, 
and  called  upon  to  determine  whether  they  set  a 
higher  value  on  their  religion  or  on  their  chastity. 


q  These  rejrulalions  are  inserted  in  the  above-mentioned  edicts  of 
Hadrian  and  Pins,  Seetheapolofjy  of  Mehto  (apiid.  ICnseb.  I.  iv,  c.  26.) 

r  Seethe  rescript  of  Trajan,  and  tlie  conduct  of  Phiiy.  Tlie  most 
authentic  actsof  the  martyrs  abound  intliese  exhortations. 

■  In  particular,  see  Tcrtulhan  (Apoloj. c.  2,  3.)  and  Laetantius  (In- 
stitut.  l)ivin.  V.  9.)  Tiieir  reasonin;;s  are  ahmist  the  .same;  hut  we 
may  discover,  that  one  of  tliese  apolo^^ists  had  been  a  lawyer,  and  the 
other  a  rhetorician. 

t  See  two  instances  of  this  kind  of  torture  in  the  Acta  Sineera  Mar- 
tyrum,  puldished  by  Kuinart,  p.  160,  309.  Jerome,  in  his  Legend  of 
J  aul  the  Hermit,  tells  a  stranne  story  of  a  younp  man,  who  was 
chained  nalied  on  a  tied  of  tlowers,  and  assaulled  by  a  beautiful  and 
wanton  courtezan.  He  quelled  the  rising  temptation' hv  biting  ofl"  his 
tongue. 


The  youths  to  whose  licentious  embraces  they  were 
abandoned,  received  a  solemn  exhortation  from  the 
judge,  to  exert  their  most  strenuous  eflorts  to  main- 
tain the  honour  of  Venus  against  the  impious  virgin 
who  refused  to  burn  incense  on  her  altars.  Their 
violence,  however,  was  commonly  disappointed,  and 
the  seasonable  interposition  of  some  miraculous 
power  preserved  the  chaste  spouses  of  Christ  from 
the  dishonour  even  of  an  involuntary  defeat.  We 
should  not  indeed  neglect  to  remark,  that  the  more 
ancient  as  well  as  authentic  memorials  of  the  church 
are  seldom  polluted  with  these  extravagant  and  in- 
decent fictions.' 

The  total  disregard  of  truth  and  pro-  „ 

,,,,..,  .  Humanity  of  the 

oability  in  the  representation  of  these  Roman  magis. 
primitive  martyrdoms  was  occasioned  *"'"' 
by  a  very  natural  mistake.  The  ecclesiastical 
writers  of  the  fourtli  or  fifth  centuries  ascribed  to 
the  magistrates  of  Rome  the  same  degree  of  impla- 
cable and  unrelenting  zeal  which  filled  their  own 
breasts  against  the  heretics  or  the  idolaters  of  their 
own  times.  It  is  not  improbable  that  some  of  those 
persons  who  were  raised  to  the  dignities  of  the 
empire,  might  have  imbibed  the  prejudices  of  the 
populace,  and  that  the  cruel  disposition  of  others 
might  occasionally  be  stimulated  by  motives  of 
avarice  or  of  personal  resentment."  Hut  it  is  certain, 
and  we  may  appeal  to  the  grateful  confessions  of 
the  first  christians,  that  the  greatest  part  of  those 
magistrates  who  exercised  in  the  provinces  the 
authority  of  the  emperor,  or  of  the  senate,  and  to 
whose  hands  alone  the  jurisdiction  of  life  and  death 
was  intrusted,  behaved  like  men  of  polished  man- 
ners and  liberal  education,  who  respected  the  rules 
of  justice,  and  who  were  conversant  with  the  pre- 
cepts of  philosophy.  They  frequently  declined  the 
odious  task  of  persecution,  dismissed  the  charge 
with  contempt,  or  suggested  to  the  accused  chris- 
tian some  legal  evasion,  by  which  he  might  elude 
the  severity  of  the  laws.*  A^Hienever  they  were  in- 
vested with  a  discretionary  power,''  they  used  it 
much  less  for  the  oppression,  than  for  the  relief  and 
benefit,  of  the  afllictcd  church.  They  were  far  from 
condemning  all  the  christians  who  were  accused 
before  their  tribunal,  and  very  far  from  punishing 
with  death,  all  those  who  were  convicted  of  an  obsti- 
nate adherence  to  the  new  superstition.  Contenting 
themselves,  for  the  most  part,  witli  tlie  milder  chas- 
tisements of  imprisonment,  exile,  or  slavery  in  the 
niines,^  they  left  the  unhappy  victims  of  their  justice 
some  rcastm  to  hope,  that  a  prosperous  event,  the 
accession,  the  marriage,  or  the  triumph  of  an  em- 


u  The  conversion  of  his  wife  provoked  Claudius  Herminiantis,  ^. 
vernnr  of  Cappntlocia,  to  treat  the  Cliristians  with  uncommon  seventy. 
Tertnllian  ad  Sc.ipulani.c.  3. 

x  Tertnllian,  in  his  epistle  to  the  irovernor  of  Africa,  mentions  seve- 
ral reinarkalde  instances  of  lenity  and  lbrt>earance,  whicti  had  happened 
within  his  knowlcdue. 

y  Neque  enim  in  universiim  aliqtiid  quod  quasi  certam  formam 
habeat,  constitui  notesl  :  an  exprcs.sion  of  Trajan,  which  gave  a  very 
great  latituile  to  tlie  i^ovcrnors  of  provinces. 

»  in  metalla  damnamur,  in  insulas  relegemur.  Tertullian,  Apolog. 
c.  13.  The  mines  of  Nnmidia  contained  nine  bishops,  with  a  propor- 
tionable number  of  their  clergy  and  people,  to  whom  Cyprian  addTe<yk-d 
a  pious  ejiistle  tif  praise  and  comfort.    Sec  Cypriat},  I^pistol.  76,  77. 
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pcror,  might  speedily  restore  tlieiu  by  a  general 

iiardoii  to   tlicir   foriiu-r   stale.      Tlic 
iDconflidrnblc  ,  ,  ,     .  ... 

nuniixroi-        martyrs,  devoted  to  iimiicdiate  exeeu- 
inartjrs.  jj^^^^  j^^  jj^j,  |>y,„;,„  niagistratcs,  appear 

to  have  hceii  seleeted  from  the  most  opposite  ex- 
tremes. They  were  cither  bishops  and  presbyters, 
the  persons  the  most  distinguislied  among  the 
christians  by  their  rank  and  inllucnec,  and  whose 
example  might  strike  terror  into  the  whole  scet ;" 
or  else  they  were  the  meanest  and  most  abject 
among  them,  particularly  those  of  the  servile  eon- 
(litioii,  whose  lives  were  esteemed  of  little  value, 
ami  whose  sulVerings  were  viewed  by  the  ancients 
with  too  careless  an  indilTerence.''  The  learned 
Origen,  who,  from  his  experience  as  well  as  reading, 
was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the 
christians,  declares  in  the  most  express  terms,  that 
the  nund)er  of  martyrs  was  very  inconsiderable' 
His  authority  would  alone  be  sutlicient  to  annihilate 
that  formidable  army  of  martyis,  whose  relics, 
drawn  for  the  most  part  from  the  catacombs  of 
Rome,  have  replenished  so  many  churches,''  and 
whose  marvellous  achievements  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  so  many  volumes  of  holy  romance.'  But  the 
general  assertion  of  Origen  may  be  explained  and 
confirmed  by  the  particular  testimony  of  his  friend 
Dionysius,  who,  in  the  immense  city  of  Alexandria, 
and  under  the  rigorous  persecution  of  Decius, 
reckons  only  ten  men  and  seven  women  vvlio  suf- 
fered for  the  profession  of  the  christian  name.' 
UxamnleofCy-  During  the  same  period  of  persecu- 
mian  bishop  of  tion,  the  zealous,  the  eloquent,  the  am- 
bitious Cyprian  govemed  the  church, 
not  only  of  Carthage,  but  even  of  Africa.  He  pos- 
sessed every  c|uality  which  could  engage  the  re- 
verence of  the  faithful,  or  provoke  the  suspicions 
and  resentment  of  the  pagan  magistrates.  His 
character  as  well  as  his  station  seemed  to  mark  out 
that  holy  prelate  as  the  most  distingui-shed  object  of 
envy  and  of  danger.^  The  experience,  however,  of 
the  life  of  Cyprian,  is  sulTieient  to  prove,  that  our 
fancy  has  exaggerated  the  perilous  situation  of  a 
i^hristian  bishop  ;  and  that  the  dangers  to  which  he 
was  exposed  were  less  imminent  than  those  which 

n  Though  wc  cannot  receive  with  entire  confidence,  cilher  the 
epistles,  or  the  acts,  of  Ignatius,  {thoy  may  Ix-  fnuntl  in  the  2ri(l  vohinii- 
of  the  Apostolic  Fathers,}  yet  we  may  quote  that  hlshop  of  Antioch  as 
one  nf  these  exemplary  martyrs.  He  was  sent  in  chains  to  Kuine  as  a 
public  spectacle ;  and  when  he  arrived  at  Troas,  he  received  the  pleasing 
intelligence,  that  the  persecution  of  Antioch  was  already  at  an  end. 

b  Among  the  martyrs  of  Lyons  {Euselt,  1.  v.  c.  I.)  the  slave  Hlaudina 
was  distinguished  by  more  exquisite  tortures.  Of  the  five  martyrs  so 
much  celebrated  in  the  acts  ot  Fehcitas  and  Perpetua,  two  were  of  a 
servile,  and  two  others  of  a  very  mean,  condition. 

c  Origen  advcrs,  Celsum,  I.  jii.  p.  116,  His  words  deserve  to  be 
transcribed.  "  (»\i7u(  Kara  Kaipur,  Kat  aipoipa  cuanit&fir\TOt  TTtpi  Twt 
Xpfituviav  ffcoarfltiaf^  T(flv,isa,7i." 

ri  If  we  recollect  that  all  the  plebeians  of  Rome  were  not  christians, 
and  that  all  the  christians  were  not  saints  and  martyrs,  we  may  judge 
with  how  much  safety  religious  honours  can  be  ascribed  to  hones  or 
urns,  indiscriminately  taken  from  the  public  burial-place.  After  ten 
centuries  of  a  very  tree  and  open  trade,  some  suspicions  have  arisen 
among  the  more  learned  catholics.  They  now  require,  a.s  a  proof  of 
sanctity  and  m;irtyrdiim,  the  letters  B.  M,,  a  vial  full  of  red  litpior 
supposed  to  Ik-  blood,  or  the  ti;;iire  of  a  palm  tree.  Il'lt  the  two  former 
signs  are  of  hitle  weight,  and  with  regard  to  the  Inst,  it  is  observed  by 
the  critics,  1.  That  the  figure,  as  it  is  called,  of  a  palm,  is  perhaps  a 
cypress,  and  perhaps  oidy  a  stop,  the  flourish  of  a  comma,  u,scd  in  the 
inonimieiilal  mscriptions,  2.  That  the  palm  was  the  symbol  of  victory 
among  the  pagans.  3.  That  among  the  christians  it  served  as  the  eni- 
tdem,  not  only  of  martyrdom,  but  in  general  of  a  joyful  resurrection. 
Sec  the  epistle  of  P,  IMabillon,  on  the  worship  of  unknown  saints,  and 
Muraturi,  supra  le  Amithit*<  lUdiane,  Diswrtat.  Iviii. 


temporal  ambition  is  always  prepared  to  encounter 
ill  the  pursuit  of  honours.  Four  Roman  emperors, 
with  tlieir  families,  their  favourites,  and  their  ad- 
heieiits.  perished  by  the  sword  in  tlie  space  of  ten 
years,  (luring  v.hieli  the  bishop  of  (Carthage  guided 
by  his  authority  and  eloquence  the  counsels  of  the 
African  church.  It  was  only  in  the  third  year  of  bis 
administration,  that  be  had  reason,  during  a  few 
months,  to  apprelicnd  the  severe  edicts  of  Decius, 
the  vigilance  of  the  magistrate,  and  the  clamours 
of  the  multitude,  who  loudly  demanded,  that  Cy- 
prian, tlie  leader  of  the  christians,  should  be 
thrown  to  the  lions.  Prudence  sug-  His  danger  and 
gested   the  necessity  of  a  temporary  '*''''• 

retreat,  and  the  voice  of  prudence  was  obeyed.  He 
withdrew  himself  into  an  obscure  solitude,  ^rom 
whence  he  could  maintain  a  constant  correspond- 
ence with  the  clergy  and  jjcople  of  Carthage;  and 
concealing  himself  till  the  tempest  was  past,  he 
preserved  his  life,  without  relinquishing  either  his 
power  or  his  reputation.  His  extreme  caution  did 
not  however  escape  the  censure  of  the  more  rigid 
christians  who  lamented,  or  the  reproaches  of  his 
personal  enemies  who  insulted,  a  conduct  which 
they  considered  as  a  pusillanimous  and  criminal 
desertion  of  the  most  sacred  duty.''  The  propriety 
of  reserving  himself  for  the  future  exigencies  of  the 
church,  the  example  of  several  holy  bishops,'  and 
the  divine  admonitions  which,  as  he  declares  him- 
self, he  frequently  received  in  visions  and  ecstasies, 
were  the  reasons  alleged  in  his  justification.''  Uut 
his  best  apology  may  be  found  in  the  cheerful  reso- 
lution, with  which,  about  eight  years  afterwards,  he 
suH'ered  death  in  the  cause  of  religion.  The  authen- 
tic liistory  of  his  martyrdom  has  been  recorded  with 
unusual  candour  and  impartiality.  A  short  abstract 
therefore  of  its  most  important  circumstances  will 
convey  the  clearest  information  of  the  spirit,  and  of 
the  forms,  of  the  Roman  persecutions.' 

When  Valerian  was  consul  for  the      a,  d.  25Ti 
third,  and   Gallienus  for  the  fourth,  "'"  banishment. 
time ;    Patcrnus,    proconsul   of  Africa,  summoned 
Cyprian  to  appear  in  his  private  council-chamber, 
lie  there  acquainted  him  with  the  imperial  mandate 

e  Asa  specimen  of  these  legends,  wc  may  be  satisfied  with  10,000 
christian  soldiers  crucified  in  one  day,  cither  by  Trajan  or  Hadrian,  on 
Mount  Ararat.  See  Baronius  ad  Martyrologinm  Romanum.  Tille- 
mont,  Mem.  Kc-lesiast.  torn.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  438,  and  Geddes's  Miscellanies, 
vol.  ii,  p.  20;j  The  abbreviation  of  MIL.  which  may  signify  either 
soldiers  or  Ihousanils,  is  said  to  have  occasioned  some  extraordinary 
mistakes. 

t  Dionysius  ap  iMiseb.  1,  vi.  c.  41.  One  of  the  seventeen  was  like- 
wise accused  of  robbery. 

p  The  letters  of  Cyprian  exhibit  a  very  curious  and  original  picture 
both  of  the  man  and  of  the  limes.  See  likewise  the  two  lives  of  Cy- 
pri;in,  composed  wiUi  equal  accuracy,  though  with  very  diflerent 
views;  the  one  by  LeClcrc, (Bibliotbequc  I'niverselle,  tom.  xii.p.  208— 
378,)  the  other  by  Tillcmont,  Memoires  Ecclcsiasliques,  lorn,  iv.  part 
i.  p,  TO— 459, 

h  See  the  polite  but  severe  epistle  of  the  clergy  of  Rome  to  the  bishop 
of  Carthage  (Cyprian.  Epist.  8,  9.)  Pontius  labours  with  the  greatest 
care  and  diligence  to  justify  his  master  against  the  general  censure, 

i  In  particular  those  of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  and  Gregory  Thau- 
maturgus,  of  Neo-Cssarea.  See  Euseb,  Hist.  Lcclesiast.  I.  vi.  c,  40,  and 
IVIemoires  de  Tillcmont,  torn,  iv,  part  ii.  p,  685. 

k  .See  Cyprian,  Epist.  16,  and  his  life  by  Pontius. 

1  We  ha've  an  original  life  of  Cyprian  by  the  deacon  Pontius,  the 
companion  of  his  exile,  and  Ihe  spectator  of  his  death;  and  we  likewise 
possess  the  ancient  proconsular  acts  of  his  martyrdom.  These  two  re- 
latiruisare  consislent  with  each  other,  and  with  probability ;  and  what 
is  somewhat  remarkable,  they  are  both  unsullied  by  any  miraculous 
circumstances. 
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which  he  had  just  received,'"  that  those  who  had 
abandoned  the  Roman  relig:ion  should  immediately 
return  to  the  practice  of  the  ceremonies  of  their  an- 
cestors. Cyprian  replied  without  hesitation,  that  he 
was  a  christian  and  a  bishop,  devoted  to  the  worship 
of  the  true  and  only  Deity,  to  whom  he  oflered  up 
his  daily  supplications  for  the  safety  and  prosperity 
of  the  two  emperors,  his  lawful  sovereigns.  With 
modest  confidence  he  pleaded  the  privilege  of  a 
citizen,  in  refusing  to  give  any  answer  to  some  in- 
vidious and  indeed  illegal  questions  which  the  pro- 
consul had  proposed.  A  sentence  of  banishment 
was  pronounced  as  the  penalty  of  Cyprian's  disobe- 
dience ;  and  he  was  conducted  without  delay  to 
Curubis,  a  free  and  maritime  city  of  Zeugitania,  in 
a  pleasant  situation,  a  fertile  territory,  and  at  the 
distance  of  about  forty  miles  from  Carthage."  The 
exiled  bishop  enjoyed  the  conveniences  of  life  and 
the  consciousness  of  virtue.  His  reputation  was 
diffused  over  Africa  and  Italy  ;  an  account  of  his 
behaviour  was  published  for  the  edification  of  the 
christian  world  ;"  and  his  solitude  was  frequently 
interrupted  by  the  letters,  the  visits,  and  the  congra- 
tulations of  the  faithful.  On  the  arrival  of  a  new 
proconsul  in  the  province,  the  fortune  of  Cyprian 
appeared  for  some  time  to  wear  a  still  more  favour- 
able aspect.  He  was  recalled  from  banishment ; 
and  though  not  yet  permitted  to  return  to  Car- 
thage, his  own  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  capital  were  assigned  for  the  place  of  his  re- 
sidence.p 

His  condemna-       At  length,  exactly  one  yeari  after 
''""■  Cyprian  was  first  apprehended,  Gale- 

rius  Maximus,  proconsul  of  Africa,  received  the 
imperial  warrant  for  the  execution  of  the  christian 
teachers.  The  bishop  of  Carthage  was  sensible  that 
he  should  be  singled  out  for  one  of  the  first  victims  ; 
and  the  frailty  of  nature  tempted  him  to  withdraw 
himself  by  a  secret  flight,  from  the  danger  and  the 
honour  of  martyrdom  :  but  soon  recovering  that 
fortitude  which  his  character  required,  he  returned 
to  his  gardens,  and  patiently  expected  the  ministers 
of  death.  Two  officers  of  rank,  who  were  intrusted 
with  that  commission,  placed  Cyprian  between  them 
in  a  chariot;  and  as  the  proconsul  was  not  then  at 
leisure,  they  conducted  him,  not  to  a  prison,  but  to 
a  private  house  in  Carthage,  which  belonged  to  one 
of  them.  An  elegant  supper  was  provided  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  bishop,  and  his  christian 
friends  were  permitted  for  the  last  time  to  enjoy  his 
society,  whilst  the  streets  were  filled  with  a  multi- 
tude of  the  faithful,  anxious  and  alarmed  at  the 


m  It  should  sepm  that  tiiese  were  circular  orders,  sent  at  the  same 
time  to  all  the  governors.  Dionysius  (a|>.  liuscb.  I.  vii.  c.  II.)  relates 
the  history  of  his  own  lianishmeiit  from  Alexandria  almost  in  the  same 
manner.  But  as  he  escaped  and  survived  the  persecution,  we  must  ac- 
count him  either  more  or  less  fortunate  than  Cyprian. 

n  See  Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  v.  3.  Cellarius,  Ceoaraph,  Antiq.  part  iii. 
p.  96.  Shaw's  Travels,  p.  90. ;  and  for  the  adjacent  country,  (which  is 
Urmiuateii  by  Cipc  Bona,  or  the  promontory  of  Mercury,)  I  Afnque 
dc  Marmol.  lorn.  ii.  p  49-1.  There  arc  the  remains  of  an  .Mjueducl  near 
Curuhis,  or  Curhis,  at  present  altered  into  Giirbes  ;  and  Dr.  Shaw  read 
a^i  insetiptinn.  which  styles  that  city  Culoiiia  FuMa.  The  deacon 
Pontius  (in  Vil.  Cyprian,  c.  12)  calls  it  "  Apricum  el  compclentem 
locum  hospitium  pro  voluntale  secretum,  ct  i|uidi|uid  apponi  cis  autc 
promissum  est,  qui  re:;num  rt  juslitiam  Dei  qnaTUnl." 


His  martyrdom. 


approaching  fate  of  their  spiritual  father.'  In  the 
morning  he  appeared  before  the  tribunal  of  the  pro- 
consul, who,  after  informing  himself  of  the  name 
and  situation  of  Cyprian,  commanded  him  to  offer 
sacrifice,  and  pressed  him  to  rclleet  on  the  conse- 
quences of  his  disobedience.  The  refusal  of  Cyprian 
was  firm  and  decisive;  and  the  magistrate,  when  he 
had  taken  the  opinion  of  his  council,  pronounced 
with  some  reluctance  the  sentence  of  death.  It  was 
conceived  in  the  following  terms  :  "  That  Thascius 
Cyprianus  should  be  immediately  beheaded,  as  the 
enemy  of  the  gods  of  Rome,  and  as  the  chief  and 
ringleader  of  a  criminal  association,  which  he  had 
seduced  into  an  impious  resistance  against  the  laws 
of  the  most  holy  emperors.  Valerian  and  Gallienus."' 
The  manner  of  his  execution  was  the  mildest  and 
least  painful  that  could  be  inflicted  on  a  person  con- 
victed of  any  capital  ofl'ence  ;  nor  was  the  use  of 
torture  admitted  to  obtain  from  the  bishop  of  Car- 
thage either  the  recantation  of  his  principles,  or  the 
discovery  of  his  accomplices. 

As  soon  as  the  sentence  was  pro- 
claimed, a  general  cry  of  "  We  will 
die  with  him,"  arose  at  once  among  the  listening 
multitude  of  christians  who  waited  before  the 
palace  gates.  The  generous  effusions  of  their  zeal 
and  afi'cction  were  neither  serviceable  to  Cyprian 
nor  dangerous  to  themselves.  He  was  led  away 
under  a  guard  of  tribunes  and  centurions,  without 
resistance  and  without  insult,  to  the  place  of  his 
execution,  a  spacious  and  level  plain  near  the  city, 
which  was  already  filled  with  great  numbers  of 
spectators.  His  faithful  presbyters  and  deacons 
were  permitted  to  accompany  their  holy  bishop. 
They  assisted  him  in  laying  aside  his  upper  gar- 
ment, spread  linen  on  the  ground  to  catch  the  pre- 
cious relics  of  his  blood,  and  received  his  orders  to 
bestow  five  and  twenty  pieces  of  gold  on  the  exe- 
cutioner. The  martyr  then  covered  his  face  with 
his  hands,  and  at  one  blow  his  head  was  separated 
from  his  body.  His  corpse  remained  during  some 
hours  exposed  to  the  curiosity  of  the  gentiles  :  but 
in  the  night  it  was  removed,  and  transported  in  a 
triumphal  procession,  and  with  a  splendid  illumi- 
nation, to  the  burial-place  of  the  christians.  The 
funeral  of  Cyprian  was  publicly  celebrated  without 
receiving  any  interruption  from  the  Roman  magis- 
trates ;  and  those  among  the  faithful,  mIio  had  per- 
formed the  last  offices  to  his  person  and  his  memory, 
were  secure  from  the  danger  of  inquiry  or  of  punish- 
ment. It  is  remarkable,  that  of  so  great  a  multitude 
of  bishops  in  the  province  of  Africa,  Cyprian  was 

o  See  Cyprian.  Epistol.  77.  Edit.  Fell. 

P  I'pon  his  conversion,  he  had  sold  those  f;ardens  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poor.  The  indul;;eiice  of  God  (most  probably  the  liberality  of 
some  christian  friend}  restored  them  to  Cyprian,    See  Pontius,  c.  l'5. 

q  \Vheu  Cy|)rian,  a  twelvemonth  before,  was  sent  into  exile,  he 
dreamt  that  he  should  he  put  to  death  the  next  day.  The  event  made 
it  necessary  to  explain  that  word,  as  sijrnifyiiiy;  a  vi-ar.    Pontius,  c.  12. 

r  l'onlius(c.  13.)  acknowledges  that  Cypri.in,  with  whom  he  supped. 
pas,sed  the  night  custodiA  delicata.  The  bishop  exercised  a  last  and 
very  proper  act  of  jurisdiction,  by  directing  that  the  voungcr  females, 
who  watched  in  the  street,  should  be  removed  frmu  'the  dangers  aud 
temptations  of  a  nocturnal  crowd.    Act.  Proconsularia,  c.  2, 

s  See  the  original  sentence  in  the  Acts,  e.  4.  and  in  Pontius,  c.  17. 
The  latter  exprcsas  it  in  a  more  rhetorical  manner. 
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the  lirst  who  was  esteemed  wortliy  to  obtain  Ihc 
crown  of  niartjrdoiii.' 
Vari.,,5  incite-        't    "»«    '"    »''«    <^''°''=«    «*■    f^.VP'ia". 

rociits  to  mar-  cither  to  die  a  martyr,  or  to  live  an 

lyrdom.  .  ,     •        .  ,     , 

apostate  :  but  on  that  choice  depended 
the  alternative  of  honour  or  infamy.  Could  wc 
suppose  that  tlie  bishop  of  Carthage  had  employed 
the  profession  of  the  christian  faith  only  as  tiic  in- 
strument of  his  avarice  or  ambition,  it  was  still 
ini^umbent  on  him  to  support  the  character  vihich 
he  had  assumed  ;"  and,  if  he  possessed  the  smallest 
depree  of  manly  fortitude,  rather  to  expose  himself 
to  the  most  cruel  tortures,  than  by  a  sinjflc  act  to 
exchange  the  reputation  of  a  whole  life,  for  the 
abhorrence  of  liis  christian  brethren,  and  the  con- 
tempt of  the  gentile  world.  But  if  the  zeal  of 
Cyprian  was  supported  by  the  sincere  conviction  of 
the  truth  of  those  doctrines  which  he  preached,  the 
crown  of  martyrdom  must  have  appeared  to  him  as 
an  object  of  desire  rather  than  of  terror.  It  is  not 
easy  to  extract  any  distinct  ideas  from  the  vague 
though  eloquent  declamations  of  the  fathers,  or  to 
ascertain  the  degree  of  innimrtal  glory  and  happiness 
vvhi(-h  they  confidently  ])r(imiscd  to  those  who  were 
so  fortunate  as  to  shed  tlicir  blood  in  the  cause  of 
religion.*  They  inculcated  with  becoming  diligence, 
that  the  fire  of  martyrdom  supplied  every  defect 
and  expiated  every  sin ;  that  while  the  souls  of 
ordinary  christians  were  obliged  to  pass  through  a 
slow  and  painful  ])urilication,  the  triumphant  suf- 
ferers entered  into  the  immediate  fruition  of  eternal 
bliss,  where,  in  the  society  of  the  patriarchs,  the 
apostles,  and  the  prophets,  they  reigned  with  Christ, 
and  acted  as  his  assessors  in  the  universal  judgment 
of  mankind.  The  assurance  of  a  lasting  reputation 
upon  earth,  a  motive  so  congenial  to  the  vanity  of 
human  nature,  often  served  to  animate  the  courage 
of  the  martyrs.  The  honours  which  Rome  or  Athens 
bestowed  on  those  citizens  who  had  fallen  in  the 
cau.se  of  their  country,  were  cold  and  uniucaning 
demonstrations  of  respect,  when  compared  w  ilh  the 
ardent  gratitude  and  devotion  which  the  primitive 
church  expressed  towards  the  victorious  champions 
of  the  faith.  The  annual  commemoration  of  their 
virtues  and  suflerings  was  observed  as  a  sacred 
ceremony,  and  at  length  terminated  in  religious 
worship.  Among  the  christians  who  had  publicly 
confessed  their  religious  principles,  those  who  (as 
it  very  frequently  happened)  had  been  dismissed 
from  the  tribunal  or  the  prisons  of  the  pagan  ma- 
gistrates, obtained  such  honours  as  were  justly  due 
to  their  imperfect  martyrdom,  and  their  generous 

t  Pontius,  c.  19.  M.  de  Tillcmont  ( I\I*'nioires,  torn.  iv.  part.  i.  jv 
450.  note  .50)  is  not  ple.tsed  witli  so  positive  an  exclusion  of  any  former 
martyrsof  tlie  episcopii)  rank. 

\i  Whatever  opinion  we  may  entertain  of  the  charartcror  principles 
of  Thomas  Bccket,  we  must  aeknowled^ie  that  he  svidereil  death  with  a 
constanry  not  unworthy  ,.f  tlie  primitive  martyrs.  See  Lord  Lyllel- 
ton*s  History  of  Henry  II.  vol.  ii.  p.  .192,  &c. 

X  See  in  partienlar  llie  treatise  of  Cyprian  dc  I.apsis,  p.  87—98.  Edit. 
Fell.  The  learniiitj  of  [)odwell  (Dissertat.  Cypnanic.  xii.  xiii.)  anil 
tlic  ingenuity  of  Middletun  (Free  Inquiry,  p.  162, &c)  have  left  scarcely 
any  thine  to  add  concerning  the  nieriti  the  honours,  and  ttie  motives 
of  the  martyrs. 

y  Cyprian.  Epistol.  5—7,  22,  24.  and  dc  TInitat.  r.cclesia'.  The  niuu- 
b«r  of  pretended  martyrs  has  l>eeii  very  much  multiplied,  by  the  custom 
which  was  introduced  of  bestowing  that  lioiniurable  name  on  confessors. 


resolution.  The  most  pious  females  courted  the 
permission  of  imprinting  kisses  on  the  fetters  which 
they  had  worn,  and  on  the  wounds  wliich  they  had 
received.  Their  persons  were  esteemed  holy,  tlieir 
decisions  were  admitted  with  deference,  and  they 
too  often  abused,  by  their  spiritual  pride  and  licen- 
tious iiiiinncrs,  the  pre-eminence  which  their  zeal 
and  intrepidity  had  acquiied.v  Distinctions  like 
these,  whilst  they  display  the  exalted  merit,  betray 
the  inconsiderable  iiuniber,  of  tho.se  who  suflercd, 
and  of  those  who  died,  for  the  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

The  sober  discretion  of  the  present  Ardour  of  the 
age  will  more  readily  censure  than  ''"'  christians. 
admire,  but  can  more  easily  admire  than  imitate, 
the  fervour  of  the  lirst  christians,  who,  according  to 
the  lively  expression  of  Sulpicius  Scverus,  desired 
martyrdom  with  more  eagerness  than  his  own  con- 
temporaries solicited  a  bishopric'  The  epistles 
which  Ignatius  composed  as  he  was  carried  in  chains 
through  the  cities  of  Asia,  breathe  sentiments  the 
most  repugnant  to  the  ordinary  feelings  of  human 
nature.  He  earnestly  beseeches  the  Romans,  that 
when  he  should  be  exposed  in  the  ampliithcatre, 
they  would  not,  by  their  kind  but  unseasonable  in- 
tercession, deprive  him  of  the  crown  of  glory  ;  and 
he  declares  his  resolution  to  provoke  and  irritate 
the  wild  beasts  which  might  be  employed  as  the  in- 
struments of  his  death."  Some  stories  are  related 
of  the  courage  of  martyrs,  who  actually  performed 
what  Ignatius  had  intended  ;  who  exasperated  the 
fury  of  the  lions,  pressed  the  executioner  to  hasten 
his  olTiee,  cheerfully  leaped  into  the  tires  which  were 
kindled  to  consume  them,  and  discovered  a  sensa- 
tion of  joy  and  pleasure  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
exquisite  tortures.  Several  examples  have  been 
preserved  of  a  zeal  impatient  of  those  restraints 
which  the  emperors  had  provided  for  the  security  of 
the  churcli.  The  christians  sometimes  supplied  by 
their  voliiiitaiy  declaration  the  want  of  an  accuser, 
rudely  distiubed  the  public  service  of  paganism,'" 
and  rushing  in  crowds  round  the  tribunal  of  the 
magistrates,  called  upon  them  to  pronounce  and  to 
indict  the  sentence  of  the  law.  The  behaviour  of 
the  cliri.stians  was  too  remarkable  to  escape  the 
notice  of  the  ancient  philosophers  ;  but  they  seem  to 
have  considered  it  with  much  less  admiration  than 
astonishment.  Incapable  of  conceiving  the  motives 
whicli  sometimes  transported  the  fortitude  of  be- 
lievers beyond  the  bounds  of  prudence  or  leason, 
they  treated  such  an  eagerness  to  die  as  tlic  strange 
result  of  obstinate  despair,  of  stupid  insensibility, 

7.  Certatim  gloriosa  in  certamina  ruehatur ;  multique  avidius  turn 
niartyria  (;loriosis  niortibus  quicrebantur,  t|uaui  nunc  episcopatus 
piavis  amljili'niilius  appetiintur.  Sulpicius  Severus,  I.  ii.  He  might 
iiave  <imiltfd  llir  word  nunc. 

a  See  ICpisI.  ad  Roman,  c.  4,  5.  ap.  Patres  Apnstol.  torn.  ii.  p.  27.  It 
suited  the  purpose  of  Ilishop  Pearson  (see  Vindicia;  I^iiatiana:..  part  ii. 
e.  9.)  to  jiistity,  by  a  profusion  of  examples  and  authorities,  the  sciili. 
inrnts  of  I^'iiatius. 

li  The  story  ,»f  Polyeuctes,  ou  which  Corneille  lias  founded  a  very 
beautiful  traKedy,  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated,  tliou;.'h  not  perhaps 
the  iiKist  authentic,  instances  of  this  excessive  /eal.  We  should  oh. 
MTVi-  that  the  OOtli  canon  of  (he  council  of  Illihens  refuses  the  tide  of 
martyrs  to  those  who  exposed  themselves  to  death,  by  publicly  destroy, 
ing  the  idols. 
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or  of  superstitious  phrensy.'  "  Unhappy  men!" 
exclaimed  the  proconsul  Antoninus  to  the  chris- 
tians of  Asia;  "unhappy  men!  if  you  are  thus 
weary  of  your  lives,  is  it  so  difficult  for  you  to  tind 
ropes  and  precipices  '."^  He  was  extremely  cau- 
tious (as  it  is  observed  by  a  learned  and  pious  his- 
torian) of  punishing  men  who  had  found  no  accusers 
but  themselves,  the  imperial  laws  not  having  made 
any  provision  for  so  unexpected  a  case  :  condemn- 
ing therefore  a  few,  as  a  warning  to  their  brethren, 
he  dismissed  the  multitude  with  indignation  and 
contempt.'  Notwithstanding  this  real  or  affected 
disdain,  the  intrepid  constancy  of  the  faithful  was 
productive  of  more  salutary  efi'ects  on  those  minds 
which  nature  or  grace  had  disposed  for  tlie  easy 
reception  of  religious  truth.  On  these  melancholy 
occasions,  there  were  many  among  the  gentiles  who 
pitied,  who  admired,  and  who  were  converted.  The 
generous  enthusiasm  was  communicated  from  the 
sufferer  to  the  spectators  ;  and  the  blood  of  martyrs, 
according  to  a  well-known  observation,  became  the 
seed  of  the  church. 

But  although  devotion  had  raised, 

and  eloquence  continued  to  inflame, 
this  fever  of  the  mind,  it  insensibly  gave  way  to  the 
more  natural  hopes  and  fears  of  the  liuman  heart, 
to  the  love  of  life,  the  apprehension  of  pain,  and 
the  horror  of  dissolution.  The  more  prudent  rulers 
of  the  church  found  themselves  obliged  to  restrain 
fhe  indiscreet  ardour  of  their  followers,  and  to 
distrust  a  constancy  which  too  often  abandoned 
them  in  the  hour  of  trial.'  As  the  lives  of  the  faith- 
ful became  less  mortified  and  austere,  they  were 
every  day  less  ambitious  of  the  honours  of  martyr- 
dom ;  and  the  soldiers  of  Christ,  instead  of  distin- 
guishing themselves  by  voluntary  deeds  of  heroism, 
frequently  deserted  their  post,  and  fled  in  confusion 
before  the  enemy  whom  it  was  their  duty  to  resist. 
There  were  three  methods,  however,  of  escaping  the 
flames  of  persecution,  which  were  not  attended  with 
an  equal  degree  of  guilt :  the  first  indeed  was  gene- 
rally allowed  to  be  innocent ;  the  second  was  of  a 
doubtful,  or  at  least  of  a  venial,  nature ;  but  the 
third  implied  a  direct  and  criminal  apostasy  from 
the  christian  faith. 

Three  mHhod,  ^-  ^  modem  inquisitor  would  hear 
of  escaping  mar.   with   Surprise,   that  ^ihenever  an  in- 

iormation  was  given  to  a  Roman  ma- 
gistrate, of  any  person  within  his  jurisdiction  who 
had  embraced  the  sect  of  the  christians,  the  charge 
was  communicated  to  the  party  accused,  and  that  a 

c  See  Epicletus,  1.  iv.  r.  7.  (tliou^h  tliere  is  some  doubt  whether  he 
..llludes  to  the  christiaus,)  Marcus  Autoniuus  de  Rebus  suis,  I,  xi.  c.  3. 
Lucian  in  Perejjrin. 

d  Tertuiliaii  ad  Scapiil.  c.  5.  The  learned  are  divided  between  three 
persons  of  the  same  name,  who  were  all  proconsuls  of  Asia.  I  .im  in- 
clined to  ascribe  this  story  to  Antoninus  l*ius,  who  was  afterwards 
emperor  ;  ami  who  may  have  governeti  Asia,  under  the  reii^n  of  Trajan. 

e  Mosheim,  de  Rebus  Christ,  ante  Constantin.  ]>.  2;J5. 

f  See  the  Epistle  of  the  Ch.urch  of  Smyrna,  ap.  Kuseb.  Hist.  Eccles. 
1.  iv.  c.  1.5. 

B  In  the  second  apolo;:y  of  Justin,  there  is  a  particular  and  very 
curious  instance  of  this  legal  delay.  The  s;ime  indulgence  was  grari'.ed 
to  accused  christians  in  tlie  jiersecution  of  l>ecius;  and  Cyprian  (de 
Lapsis)  expressly  mentions  tlic  "  Dies  negautibus  pra'stitutus." 

h  Tertuilian  considers  flight  from  persecution  as  .in  imperfect,  but 
very  criminal,  apost.isy,  as  an  impious  attempt  to  elude  the  will  of 
God,  &c.  Stc.     He  has' written  a  treatise  on  this  subject  (sec  p.  636— 
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convenient  time  was  allowed  him  to  settle  his  do- 
mestic concerns,  and  to  prepare  an  answer  to  the 
ciiine  which  was  imputed  to  him.t'  If  he  enter- 
tained any  doubt  of  his  own  constancy,  such  a  de- 
lay afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  preserving  his 
life  and  honour  by  flight,  of  withdrawing  himself 
into  some  obscure  retirement  or  some  distant  pro- 
vince, and  of  patiently  expecting  the  return  of  peace 
and  security.  A  measure  so  consonant  to  reason 
was  soon  authorized  by  the  advice  and  example  of 
the  most  holy  prelates  ;  and  seems  to  have  been 
censured  by  few,  except  by  the  Montanists,  who 
deviated  into  heresy  by  their  strict  and  obstinate 
adherence  to  the  rigour  of  ancient  discipline.''  II. 
The  provincial  governors,  whose  zeal  was  less  pre- 
valent than  their  avarice,  had  countenanced  the 
practice  of  selling  certificates,  (or  libels  as  they 
were  called,)  which  attested,  that  the  persons  therein 
mentioned  had  complied  with  the  laws,  and  sacri- 
ficed to  the  Roman  deities.  By  producing  these 
false  declarations,  the  opulent  and  timid  christians 
were  enabled  to  silence  the  malice  of  an  informer, 
and  to  reconcile  in  some  measure  their  safety  with 
their  religion.  A  slight  penance  atoned  for  this 
piofane  dissimulation.'  III.  In  every  persecution 
there  were  great  numbers  of  unworthy  christians, 
who  publicly  disowned  or  renounced  the  faith  which 
they  had  professed  ;  and  who  confirmed  the  sin- 
cerity of  their  abjuration,  by  the  legal  acts  of  burn- 
ing incense  or  of  ofi'ering  sacrifices.  Some  of  these 
apostates  had  yielded  on  the  first  menace  or  e.vhort- 
ation  of  the  magistrate  ;  whilst  the  patience  of 
others  had  been  subdued  by  the  length  and  repeti- 
tion of  tortures.  The  affrighted  countenances  of 
some  betrayed  their  inward  remorse,  while  others 
advanced  with  confidence  and  alacrity  to  the  altars 
of  the  gods.''  But  the  disguise,  which  fear  had 
imposed,  subsisted  no  longer  than  the  present  dan- 
ger. As  soon  as  the  severity  of  the  persecution  was 
abated,  the  doors  of  t!ie  churches  were  assailed  by 
the  returning  multitude  of  penitents,  who  detested 
their  idolatrous  submission,  and  who  solicited  with 
equal  ardour,  but  with  various  success,  their  re- 
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admission  into  the  society  of  christians.^    '  j^^^ 
IV.    Notwithslanclinc:   the    general    ,,.       ..        . 

^  ^  Alternatives  of 

rules   established    for   the   conviction    severityand 
and  punishment  of  the  christians,  the 
fate  of  those  sectaries,  in  an  extensive  and  arbitrary 
i^overnment,  must  still,  in  a  s^reat  measure,  have 
depended  on  their  own  behaviour,  the  circumstauces 
of  the  times,  and  the  temper  of  their  supreme  as 

5J4.  Edit.  Ri:;aU.)  wliich  is  filled  with  the  \fildest  fanaticism  and  the 
ninst  infnherent  declaniatimi.  It  is,  however,  somewhat  remarkahle, 
that  Tertnllian  did  ntit  siitlt-r  martyrdom  himself. 

i  The  Libellatici,  who  arc  chiefly  known  hy  the  writing  of  Cyprian, 
arc  de.icribed  witli  tlie  utmost  precision,  in  the  copious  commentary  of 
Mosheim,  p.  -ISS-dS!*. 

It  Plin.  tpisiol.  X.  97.  Dioiiysius  Alexaodrin.  ap.  Euseb.  I.  vi,  c.  "ll. 
Ad  prima  statim  verba  minantis  iurmici  maximus  fratrum  inmieriis 
lideni  snam  prodidil  :  ntc  prostratus  est  persecutionis  impetn,  sed 
voUinlario  lapsu  seipsnm  prostravit.  Cyprian.  Opera,  p.  89.  Among 
these  deserters  were  many  prie-^ts,  and  even  biMiops. 

1  It  was  on  thi.«  occasion  that  Cyprian  wrote  his  treatise  De  I^apsiic, 
and  many  of  \ns  epistles.  The  controversy  conctTiiinj;  the  treatment  of 
penitent  apastates,  does  not  occur  among  tlie  christians  of  the  precediuff 
century.  Shall  wc  ascribe  this  to  the  superiority  of  their  faith  aud 
courage,  or  to  our  less  intimate  knowledge  of  their  history  ? 
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well  as  suliordiriatc  rulers.  Zeal  might  sometimes 
provoke,  and  priidenec  might  sometimes  avert  or 
assuage,  the  superstitious  fury  of  the  pagans.  A 
\ariety  of  motives  might  dispose  the  provinoial 
governors  cither  to  enforce  or  to  relax  the  execution 
of  the  laws  ;  and  of  these  motives  the  most  forcible 
was  their  regard  not  only  for  tlie  public  c<licls.  but 
for  the  secret  intentions  of  the  emperor,  a  glance 
from  whose  eye  was  sullicient  to  kindle  or  to  extin- 
guish the  flames  of  persecution.  As  often  as  any 
nceasional  severities  were  exercised  in  the  diU'erent 
parts  of  the  empire,  the  primitive  christians  lament- 
ed and  perhaps  magnilied  their  own  sullerings;  but 
Tin  i.ii  *''<^  celebrated  number  of  ten  pcrsecu- 
persecutions.  fions  has  been  determined  by  the 
ecclesiastical  writers  of  tlie  fifth  century,  who  pos- 
sessed a  more  distinct  view  of  the  prosperous  or 
adverse  fortunes  of  the  church,  from  the  age  of  Nero 
to  that  of  Diocletian.  The  ingenious  parallels  of 
the  ten  plagues  of  Egypt,  and  of  the  ten  horns  of  the 
Apocalypse,  first  suggested  this  calculation  to  their 
minds;  and  in  ihcir  application  of  the  faith  of  pro- 
phecy to  the  truth  of  history,  they  were  careful  to 
select  those  reigns  which  were  indeed  the  most 
hostile  to  the  christian  cause.™  But  these  transient 
persecutions  served  only  to  revive  the  zeal,  and  to 
restore  the  discipline,  of  the  faithful ;  and  the  mo- 
ments of  extraordinary  rigour  were  compensated  by 
much  longer  intervals  of  peace  and  security.  The 
indifference  of  some  princes,  and  the  indulgence  of 
others,  permitted  the  christians  to  enjoy,  though  not 
perhaps  a  legal,  yet  an  actual  and  public,  toleration 
of  their  religion. 
Sunntised  edicts       The  apology  of  Tcrtullian  contains 

of  Tiberius  and     .  -       i  •  i         ,      ,      , 

Marcus  Antoui.  t^o  Very  ancicnt,  very  singular,  but  at 
"■"•  the  same  time  very  suspicious  instances 

of  imperial  clemency  ;  the  edicts  published  by 
Tiberius,  and  by  Marcus  Antoninus,  and  designed 
not  only  to  protect  the  innocence  of  the  cliristians, 
but  even  to  proclaim  those  stupendous  miracles 
which  had  attested  the  truth  of  their  doctrine.  The 
first  of  these  examples  is  attended  with  some  difli- 
culties  which  might  perplex  the  sceptical  mind." 
We  are  required  to  believe,  that  Pontius  Pilate 
informed  the  emperor  of  the  unjust  sentence  of  death 
vhich  he  had  pronounced  against  an  innocent,  and, 
as  it  appeared,  a  divine,  person  ;  and  that,  w  ithout 
acquiring  the  merit,  he  exposed  himself  to  the  dan- 
ger, of  martyrdom  ;  that  Tiberius,  wlio  avowed  his 
contempt  for  all  religion,  immediately  conceived 
the  design  of  placing  the  .lewish  Messiah  among 
the  gods  of  Rome  ;  that  his  servile  senate  ventured 
to  disobey  the  commands  of  their  master ;  that 
Tiberi  us,  instead  of  resenting  their  refusal,  contented 
liimself  with  jirotccting  the  christians  from  the 
severity  of  the  laws,  many  years  before  such  laws 
were  enacted,  or  before  the  church  had  assumed  any 

m  See  Moslieim,  p.  97.  Sulpicius  Severils  was  the  first  author  of  this 
computation:  lliouRh  lie  wemed  desirous  of  reserving  the  tCJith  and 
greatest  persecution  for  tlie  comius  of  tlie  anticlirisl. 

■1  Tlic  testimony  (liven  liy  Pontius  Pilate  is  first  mentioned  by  Justin. 
The  successive  improvements  which  the  story  hasacquired.  (asit  parsed 
through  the  hand>  of  Tcrtullian,  Kus^hius,  Eniphanius,  Chrysostoui. 
Oroarus,  Cn-gory  of  Tours,  and  the  authors  of  the  several  editions  of 


distinct  name  or  existence;  and  lastly,  t/mt  the 
memory  of  this  extraordinary  transaction  was  pre- 
served in  the  most  public  and  authentic  records, 
which  escaped  the  knowledge  of  the  historians  of 
Greece  and  Kome,  and  were  only  visible  to  the  eyes 
of  an  .African  christian,  who  composed  his  Apology 
one  hundred  and  sixty  years  after  the  death  of  Ti- 
berius. The  edict  of  Maieus  Antoninus  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  effect  of  his  devotion  and  gratitude, 
for  the  miraculous  deliverance  which  he  had  ob- 
tained in  the  Mareomannic  war.  The  distress  of 
the  legions,  the  seasonable  lemi)est  of  rain  and  hail, 
of  thunder  and  of  lightning,  and  the  dismay  and 
defeat  of  the  barbarians,  have  been  celebrated  by 
the  eloquence  of  several  pagan  writers.  If  there 
were  any  christians  in  that  army,  it  was  natural 
that  they  should  ascribe  some  merit  to  the  fervent 
prayers,  which,  in  the  moment  of  danger,  they  had 
offered  up  for  their  own  and  the  public  safety.  But 
we  are  still  assured  by  monuments  of  brass  and 
marble,  by  the  imperial  medals,  and  by  the  Antonine 
column,  tliat  neither  the  piince  nor  the  people  en- 
tertained any  sense  of  this  signal  obligation,  since 
they  unanimously  attribute  their  deliverance  to  the 
providence  of  Jupiter,  and  to  the  interposition  of 
Mercury.  During  the  whole  course  of  his  reign, 
Marcus  despised  the  christians  as  a  philosopher, 
and  punished  them  as  a  sovereign." 

By  a  singular  fatality,  the  hardships 
which  they  had  endured  under  the 
government  of  a  virtuous  prince,  im- 
mediately ceased  on  the  accession  of  a 
tyrant,  and  as  none  except  themselves  had  experi- 
enced the  injustice  of  Marcus,  so  they  alone  were 
protected  by  the  lenity  of  Commodus.  The  cele- 
brated Marcia,  the  most  favoured  of  his  concubines, 
and  who  at  lengtli  contrived  the  murder  of  her  im- 
perial lover,  entertained  a  singular  affection  for  the 
oppressed  cliiircli  ;  and  thougli  it  was  impossible 
that  she  could  reconcile  the  practice  of  vice  with 
the  precepts  of  the  gospel,  she  might  hope  to  atone 
for  the  frailties  of  her  sex  and  profession,  by  de- 
claring herself  the  patroness  of  the  christians. p 
Under  the  gracious  protection  of  INIarcia,  they 
passed  in  safety  the  thirteen  years  of  a  cruel  ty- 
ranny ;  and  when  the  empire  was  established  in  the 
house  of  Severus,  they  formed  a  domestic  but  more 
honourable  connexion  with  the  new  court.  The 
emperor  was  persuaded,  that,  in  a  dangerous  sick- 
ness, he  had  derived  some  benefit,  either  spiritual 
or  physical,  from  the  holy  oil,  with  which  one  of  his 
slaves  had  anointed  him.  He  always  treated  with 
peculiar  distinction  several  persons  of  both  sexes 
who  had  embraced  the  new  religion.  The  nurse  as 
well  as  tlic  i>receptor  of  Caracalla  were  christians  ; 
and  if  that  young  prince  ever  betrayed  a  sentiment 
of  humanity,  it  was   occasioned    by  an  incident, 

the  arts  of  Pilate.)  are  very  fairly  stated  by  Dom  Calinet,  Dissertat. 
sur  ri'.criture,  torn,  iii,  p.  (iol,  &c. 

o  Orj  this  miracle,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  of  the  Ihunderins  lesjion, 
see  the  admirable  criticism  of  Mr.  Mnyle,  iuhisWorks,  vol.  ii.p.  81 — .'too, 

I>  Dion  Cassius.  or  rather  his  abbrevialor  Xiphilin,  I.  Ixxii.  p.  1206. 
IVlr.  Moyle  (p.  260.)  has  explained  the  condition  of  the  church  under 
the  reign  of  Commodus. 


Stale  of  the 
christians  In  the 
rei[:ns  of  Corn, 
modus  and  Se- 
verus, 
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which,  however  trilling,  bore  some  relation  to  the 
caase  of  Christianity.''  Under  the  reign  ot  Severus, 
the  fury  of  the  populace  was  checked  ;  the  rigour 
of  ancient  laws  was  for  some  time  suspended  ;  and 
the  provincial  governors  were  satisfied  with  receiv- 
ing an  annual  present  from  the  churches  within 
their  jurisdiction,  as  the  price,  or  as  the  reward,  of 
their  moderation.'  The  controversy  concerning  the 
precise  time  of  the  celebration  of  Easter,  armed  the 
bishops  of  Asia  and  Italy  against  each  other,  and 
was  considered  as  the  most  important  business  of 

this  period  of  leisure  and  tranquillity.' 
A  D  I'lS 

Nor  was  the  peace  of  the  church  inter- 
rupted, till  the  increasing  numbers  of  proselytes 
seem  at  length  to  have  attracted  the  attention,  and 
to  have  alienated  the  mind,  of  Severus.  With  the 
design  of  restraining  the  progress  of  Christianity,  he 
published  an  edict,  which,  though  it  was  designed 
to  affect  only  the  new  converts,  could  not  be  carried 
into  strict  execution,  without  exposing  to  danger 
and  punishment  the  most  zealous  of  their  teachers 
and  missionaries.  In  this  mitigated  persecution, 
we  may  still  discover  the  indulgent  spirit  of  Rome 
and  of  polytheism,  which  so  readily  admitted  every 
excuse  in  favour  of  those  who  practised  the  religious 
ceremonies  of  their  fathers.' 

„,  But  the   laws    which    Severus   had 

Oi  the  successors  ... 

of  Severus,  enacted,  soon  expired  with  the  autho- 
■  ^"-aJS.  jjjy  pf  jljgj  emperor;  and  the  chris- 
tians, after  this  accidental  tempest,  enjoyed  a  calm 
of  thirty-eight  years."  Till  this  period  they  had 
usually  held  their  assemblies  in  private  houses  and 
sequestered  places.  They  were  now  permitted  to 
erect  and  consecrate  convenient  edifices  for  the 
purpose  of  religious  worship  ;^  to  purchase  lands, 
even  at  Rome  itself,  for  the  use  of  the  community  ; 
and  to  conduct  the  elections  of  their  ecclesiastical 
ministers  in  so  public,  but  at  the  same  time  in  so 
exemplary,  a  manner,  as  to  deserve  the  respectful 
attention  of  the  gentiles.''  This  long  repose  of  the 
church  was  accompanied  with  dignity.  The  reigns 
of  those  princes  who  derived  their  extraction  from 
the  Asiatic  provinces,  proved  the  most  favourable 
to  the  christians  ;  the  eminent  persons  of  the  sect, 
instead  of  being  reduced  to  implore  the  protection 
of  a  slave  or  concubine,  were  admitted  into  the 
palace  in  the  honourable  characters  of  priests  and 

n  Compare  Oie  life  of  Cararalla  in  tlie  Augustan  Historv.  Willi  the 
I     epistle  of  Tortiiliian  to  Scipula.    Dr.  Jortin  (Remarks  on  Ecclesiasti- 
I     cal  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  5,  &c.)  considers  the  cure  of  Severus,   by  the 
means  of  holy  oil,  "itii  a  strong  desire  to  convert  it  into  a  miracle. 

r  Tertullian  de  Fut;'i,  c.  13.     The  present  was  made  dnrini:  the  feast 
of  the  Saturnalia  ;  an<l  it  is  a  mailer  of  serious  concern  to  Tertullian, 
I     that  the  faithful  should   lie  confounded  with  the  most  infamous  pro- 
:     fessions  which  purchased  the  connivance  of  the  iiovernraent. 
•  Euseb.  I.  V.  c.  2.1,  24.     Mosheim,  p.  4.15—447. 

t  Judapos  fieri  suh  gravi   ptenfi   vetuit.     Idem  etiam  de  christiauis 
1    sanxit.    Hist.  August,  p.  70. 

a  Sulpicius  Severus.  I.  ii.  p  ;J84.  This  computation  (allowinj:  for  a 
single  exception)  is  confirmed  by  the  history  of  Eusebius,  and  by  the 
writings  of  Cyprian. 

X  The  antiquity  of  christian  churches  is  discussed  by  Tillemont, 
(Memoires  F-cclesiastiipies,  torn.  iii.  part  ii.  p.  68—72.)  and  by  Mr. 
Movie  (vol.  i.  p.  ,178-.1f«.)  The  former  refers  the  firjit  cnnstniction 
of  them  (o  the  peace  of  Alexander  Severus;  the  latter,  to  the  peace  of 
Gallicnus. 

y  Seethe  Au;:ustan  Hislorj',  p.  1.10.  Theerapcror  Alexander  adopted 
their  method  of  publicly  proposing  the  names  of  those  persons  who 
were  candidates  for  ordination.  It  is  true,  that  the  honour  of  this  prac- 
tice is  likewise  attributed  to  the  Jews. 


A.  D.  235. 


philosophers ;  and  their  mysterious  doctrines,  which 
were  already  diffused  among  the  people,  insensibly 
attracted  the  curiosity  of  their  sovereign.  When 
the  empress  Mamma^a  passed  through  Antioch,  she 
expressed  a  desire  of  conversing  with  the  celebrated 
Origen,  the  fame  of  whose  piety  and  learning  was 
spread  over  the  east.  Origen  obeyed  so  flattering 
an  invitation,  and  though  he  could  not  expect  to 
succeed  in  the  conversion  of  "an  artful  and  am- 
bitious woman,  she  listened  with  pleasure  to  his 
eloquent  exhortations,  and  honourably  dismissed 
him  to  his  retirement  in  Palestine.^  The  senti- 
ments of  Mammaea  were  adopted  by  her  son  Alex- 
ander, and  the  philosophic  devotion  of  that  emperor 
was  marked  by  a  singular  but  injudicious  regard 
for  the  christian  religion.  In  his  domestic  chapel 
he  placed  the  statues  of  Abraham,  of  Orpheus,  of 
Apollonius,  and  of  Christ,  as  an  honour  justly  due 
to  those  respectable  sages  who  had  instructed  man- 
kind in  the  various  modes  of  addressing  their 
homage  to  the  supreme  and  universal  Deity.'  A 
purer  faith,  as  well  as  worship,  was  openly  professed 
and  practised  among  his  household.  Bishops,  per- 
haps, for  the  first  time,  were  seen  at  court ;  and, 
after  the  death  of  Alexander,  when  the 
inhuman  Maximin  discharged  his  fury 
on  the  favourites  and  servants  of  his  unfortunate 
benefactor,  a  great  number  of  christians,  of  every 
rank,  and  of  both  sexes,  were  involved  in  the  pro- 
miscuous massacre,  which,  on  their  account,  has 
improperly  received  the  name  of  persecution.'' 
Notwithstanding  the  cruel  disposi-    „ 

"  ^   .  .       Of  IMaxiraio, 

tion  of  Maximin,   the  effects   of  his    Philip,  and  De. 
resentment  again.st  the  christians  were 
of  a  very  local  and  temporary  nature,  and  the  pious 
Origen,  who  had  been  proscribed  as  a  devoted  vic- 
tim, was  still  reserved  to  convey  the  truths  of  the 

gospel  to  the  ear  of  monarchs,'    He       .  „ 

,.,,.,  A.U-  244. 

addressed  several  edifying  letters  to 

the  emperor  Philip,  to  his  wife,  and  to  his  mother; 
and  as  soon  as  that  prince,  who  was  born  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Palestine,  had  usurped  the  im- 
perial sceptre,  the  christians  acquired  a  friend  and 
a  protector.  The  public  and  even  partial  favour  of 
Philip  towards  the  sectaries  of  the  new  religion, 
and  his  constant  reverence  for  the  ministers  of  the 
church,  gave  some  colour  to  the  suspicion,  which 

■/  Euseh,  Hist.  Ecclesiast.  I.  vi.  c.  21.  Hieronym.  de  Script.  Eccles. 
c.  54.  Mamniffia  was  styled  a  holy  and  pinus  woman,  biith  by  the 
christians  and  the  pagans.  From  the'  former,  therefore,  it  was  impassi. 
ble  that  she  shouin  deserve  that  honnurable.epithet. 

a  See  the  Augustan  History,  p.  12.1.  Mosheim  (p.  4t>5.)  seems  to 
refine  too  much  on  the  domestic  retigicm  of  .Alexander.  His  design  of 
building  a  public  temple  to  Christ,  (Hisl.  August,  p.  I2y.)  and  the 
object  which  was  suggested  either  to  him,  or,  in  similar  circumstances, 
to  Hadrian,  appear  to  have  no  other  foundation  than  an  improbable 
report,  invenlcil  by  the  christians,  and  credulously  adopted  by  au  his. 
torian  of  the  age  of  Constantine. 

b  Euseb.  I.  vi.  c.  28.  It  nuiy  lie  presumed,  that  the  success  of  the 
chrislians  bad  exasperated  the  increasing  bigotry  of  the  pagans.  Dion 
Cassius,  who  cnmiiosed  his  historv  under  tlie  former  reign,  had  mast 
prnhably  intended  for  the  ust.  of  fiis  ma-ster  those  counsels  of  perM-VU. 
tion,  which  he  a.scribes  to  a  l>eUer  age,  and  to  the  lavourilc  of  Augus- 
tus. Concerning  this  oration  of  Mrecenas,  or  rather  of  Dion.  I  may 
refer  to  my  own  unbias.scd  opinion,  (p.  14.  note  b.)  and  to  the  ,\bbe  de 
la  Bleteric' (Memoires  de  1' Academic,  torn.  xxiv.  p.  303;  torn.  xxv. 
I).  432.) 

c  Orosius,  1.  vii.  c.  IJ>.  mentions  Origen  as  the  object  of  Maximtn's 
resentment;  and  Firmilianus,  a  CappadocLin  bishop  of  that  age,  gives 
a  just  and  coufiucd  idc«  of  this  persecutiou  (apud  Cyprian  EpisL,  76,) 
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prevailed  in  his  own  times,  that  tlie  enipeior  liini- 
seir  was  beeoiiiu  a  conveit  to  the  faith  ;''  ami 
allordcd  some  grounds  for  a  falile  whieh  was  after- 
wards invented,  that  he  had  been  purified  by  con- 
fession and  penanec  from  tlie  guilt  contracted  by 
the  murder  of  his  innocent  predecessor."  The  fall 
of  Pliilip  introduced,  with  the  change 
of  masters,  a  new  system  of  govern- 
ment, so  oppressive  to  the  christians,  that  their 
former  condition,  ever  since  the  time  of  Domilian, 
was  represented  as  a  state  of  perfect  freedom  and 
security,  if  compared  witli  the  rigorous  treatment 
which  they  experienced  under  the  short  reign  of 
Decius.f  The  virtues  of  that  prince  will  scarcely 
allow  us  to  suspect  that  he  was  actuated  by  a  mean 
resentmentagainstthe  favourites  of  his  predecessor; 
and  it  is  more  reasonable  to  believe,  tliat  in  tlie 
prosecution  of  his  general  design  to  restore  the 
purity  of  Roman  manners,  he  was  desirous  of  de- 
livering the  empire  from  what  he  condemned  as  a 
recent  and  criminal  superstition.  The  bishops  of 
the  most  considerable  cities  were  removed  by  exile 
or  death  ;  the  vigilance  of  the  magistrates  prevented 
the  clergy  of  Rome  during  sixteen  montlis  from 
proceeding  to  a  new  election ;  and  it  was  the 
opinion  of  tlie  christians,  that  the  emperor  would 
more  patiently  endure  a  competitor  for  the  purple, 
than  a  bishop  in  the  capital.^-'  Were  it  possible  to 
suppose  that  the  penetration  of  Decius  had  dis- 
covered pride  under  the  disguise  of  humility,  or  that 
lie  could  foresee  the  temporal  dominion  whieh 
might  insensibly  arise  from  the  claims  of  spiritual 
authority,  we  might  be  less  surprised,  that  lie  should 
consider  the  successors  of  St.  Peter  as  the  most 
formidable  rivals  to  those  of  Augustus. 
Of  Valerian,  Gal.  Tlie  administration  of  Valerian  was 
iuc'ceLr!!,'"'  '"'  distinguished  by  a  levity  and  incon- 
A.  u.  243— 2C0.  stancy,  ill  suited  to  the  gravity  of  the 
Roman  censor.  In  the  first  part  of  his  reign,  he 
surpassed  in  clemency  those  princes  who  had  been 
suspected  of  an  attachment  to  the  christian  faith. 
In  the  last  three  years  and  a  half,  listening  to  the 
insinuations  of  a  minister  addicted  to  the  super- 
stitions of  Egypt,  he  adopted  the  maxims,  and 
imitated  the  severity,  of  his  predecessor  Decius.'' 
The  accession  of  Gallienus,  which  increased  the 
calamities   of  the   empire,   restored    peace   to  the 

<i  Th(!  mention  of  thopc  princes  who  were  publicly  supposed  to  he 
christians,  as  we  find  it  in  an  epistle  of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  (a|>. 
Eiiseb.  I.  vii.  c.  10.)  evidently  alludes  to  Pliilip  and  his  family;  and 
forms  a  contemporary  evidence,  that  sucli  a  report  had  prevailed;  hut 
tlie  Egyptian  hishon,  who  lived  at  an  hnmhie  distance  from  the  court 
of  Il'ime,  expresses  liimself  with  a  l>ecoinin:r  dillidence  concerning  the 
truth  of  the  fact.  The  epistles  of  Ori;,'eii  fwliich  were  extant  in  Ihe 
time  of  Eusehius,  see  I.  vi.  c.  36'.)  would  most  probably  decide  this 
curious,  rather  than  important,  fpiestion. 

e  Euseb.  I.  vi.  c.  34.  The  story,  as  is  iisiliI,  lias  been  embellished 
by  succeedinj;  writers,  and  is  confuted,  with  much  superflunus  le;irn- 
iliff,  by  Frederick  S|midieim  (Opera  Varia,  tom.  ii.  p.  400,  &c.) 

f  Eactanlius,  tie  .M.irtdius  Pcrsecutornni,  c.  3,  4.  After  celebrating' 
the  felicity  and  incrca'*e  of  the  church,  under  a  long  succession  of  i;ood 

Erinces;  he  .a<lds,    "  Extitit  |iost  amios  plurimos,' execrabile  animal, 
lecins,  qui  vexaret  ecclesiam.'' 

(r  Euscb.  1.  vi.  c.  .B.  Cyprian.  Epistol.  55.  The  see  of  Rome  re. 
mained  vacant  from  Ihe  martyrdom  of  Fabianus,  the  20lh  of  January, 
A.  D.  2-50,  till  the  election  of  Cornelius,  the  4th  of  June,  A.  I).  2'."l. 
l>cciiis  had  probably  left  Rome,  since  he  was  killed  before  the  end  of 
that  year. 

h  Euscb.  I.  vii.  c.  10.  Moslicim  (n.  .^48.)  has  very  clearly  shown, 
tliat  the  prxfect  Macriaaus,  and  the  Egyptian  Magus,  arc  one  and  the 
fame  penon. 


church  ;  and  the  christians  obtained  the  free  exer- 
cise of  tlieir  religion,  by  an  edict  addressed  to  the 
bishops,  and  conceived  in  such  terms  as  seemed  to 
acknowledge  their  oflice  and  public  character.' 
The  ancient  laws,  without  being  formally  repealed, 
were  sull'ercd  to  sink  into  oblivion  ;  and  (excepting 
only  .some  hostile  intentions  which  arc  attributed  to 
the  emperor  Aurelian '')  the  disciples  of  Christ  passed 
above  forty  years  in  a  stale  of  prosperity,  far  more 
dangerous  to  their  virtue  than  the  severest  trials  of 
persecution. 
The  storv  of  Paul  of  .Samosata,  who 

/-ii     I  .1        "     .  1-,  <■    i     -■      1      Paul  o( Samosata, 

filled  tlie  metropolitan  see  ol  Antioch,     his  manners, 
while   the   cast  was   in  the  hands  of  "  "''"■ 

Odcnathus  and  Zenobia,  may  serve  to  illustrate  the 
condition  and  character  of  the  times.  The  wealth 
of  that  prelate  was  a  suflicicnt  evidence  of  his  guilt, 
since  it  was  neither  derived  from  the  inheritance  of 
his  fathers,  nor  ac(|uired  by  the  arts  of  honest  in- 
dustry. IJut  Paul  considered  the  service  of  the 
church  as  a  very  lucrative  profession.'  His  eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction  was  venal  and  rapacious  ;  he 
extoiteil  fre(|iient  contributions  from  the  most  opu- 
lent of  the  faithful,  and  converted  to  his  own  use  a 
considerable  part  of  the  public  revenue.  By  bis 
pride  and  lu.xury,  the  christian  religion  was  ren- 
dered odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  gentiles.  His  coun- 
cil chamber  and  his  throne,  the  splendour  with 
whieh  he  appeared  in  public,  the  suppliant  crowd 
who  solicited  his  attention,  the  multitude  of  letters 
and  petitions  to  which  he  dictated  his  answers,  and 
the  perpetual  hurry  of  business  in  whieh  he  was 
involved,  were  circumstances  much  better  suited  to 
the  state  of  a  civil  magistrate,"  than  to  the  humility 
of  a  primitive  bishop.  When  he  harangued  his 
people  from  the  pulpit,  Paul  afleeted  the  figurative 
style  and  the  theatrical  gestures  of  an  Asiatic 
sophist,  while  the  cathedral  resounded  with  the 
loudest  and  most  extravagant  acclamations  in  the 
praise  of  his  divine  eloquence.  Against  those  who 
resisted  his  power,  or  refused  to  flatter  his  vanity, 
the  prelate  of  Antioch  was  arrogant,  rigid,  and  in- 
exorable ;  but  he  relaxed  the  discipline,  and 
lavished  the  treasures,  of  the  church  on  his  de- 
pendent clergy,  who  were  permitted  to  imitate  their 
master  in  the  gratification  of  every  .sensual  appetite. 
For  Paul  indulged  himself  very  freely  in  the  plea- 

:  Evisebius  (I.  vii.  c.  13.)  fjives  us  a  Greek  version  of  this  Latin  edict, 
which  seems  to  have  been  very  concise.  By  another  edict,  he  directed 
that  Ihe  ctcmeleria  shoulil  he  restored  to  the  christians. 

It  Euseb.  I.  vii.  c.  .10.  Lactantius  df?  IM.  P.  c.  G.  tlieronym.  in 
Chron.  p.  )77.  Orosius,  I.  vii.  c.  23.  Their  lansuase  is  in  general  so 
ambiguous  and  incorrect,  that  we  are  at  a  loss  to  determine  how  fur 
Aurelian  llad  carried  his  intentions  before  he  was  assassinated.  Most  of 
the  moderns  (except  Dodwell,  Dissertat.  Cyprian,  xi.  64.)  have  seized 
the  occasion  of  gaining;  a  few  extraordinary  martyrs. 

1  Paul  was  belter  pleased  with  the  title  of  ducenariuH,  than  with 
th.it  of  bishop.  The  ducevariiia  was  an  imperial  procurator,  so  called, 
fnmi  his  sahiry  of  two  hundred  seslertia,  or  .£1000.  a  year.  (See  Sal- 
lliasius  ad  Hist.  August,  p.  124.)  Some  criticssu[)pose,  that  the  bishop 
of  Antioch  had  actually  obtained  such  an  odice  from  Zenobia,  while 
others  consider  it  only  as  a  H;;nrative  expression  of  his  pomp  and  inso- 
lence. 

m  Simonv  was  not  imknown  in  those  times ;  and  the  clergy  some- 
times  tiout'Iit  what  they  intended  to  sell,  it  appears  that  the  bisliop- 
ric  of  Carthage  was  purchased  by  a  wealthy  matron,  named  Lucilla, 
for  her  servant  Majorinus.  The  price  was  400  folks.  (Monument.  An- 
tni.  ad  calcem  Optati,  p.  2(i3.)  Every  /o(/is  contained  125  pieces  of 
silver,  anil  the  wliole  sum  may  be  computed  at  about  £2-100. 
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sures  of  the  table,  and  he  had  received  into  the 
episcopal   palace  two  young  ami  beautiful  women, 
as    the    constant  companions   of   his   leisure   mo- 
ments." 
He  i»  degraded      Notwithstanding  these    scandalous 

Anliocil!"  '"^  °'  ^■''=^^'  '^  P^"'  °*'  ^amosata  had  pre- 
A.  D.  270.  served  the  purity  of  the  orthodox  faith, 
his  reign  over  the  capital  of  Syria  would  have  ended 
only  witli  his  life;  and  had  a  seasonable  persecu- 
tion intervened,  an  effort  of  courage  might  perhaps 
have  placed  hira  in  the  rank  of  saints  and  martyrs. 
Some  nice  and  subtle  errors,  which  he  imprudently 
adopted  and  obstinately  maintained,  concerning 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  excited  the  zeal  and 
indignation  of  the  eastern  churches."  From  Egypt 
to  the  Euxine  sea,  the  bishops  were  in  arms  and  in 
motion.  Several  councils  were  held,  confutations 
were  published,  excommunications  were  pro- 
nounced, ambiguous  explanations  were  by  turns 
accepted  and  refused,  treaties  were  concluded  and 
violated,  and  at  length  Paul  of  Samosata  was  de- 
graded from  his  episcopal  character,  by  the  sentence 
of  seventy  or  eighty  bishops,  who  assembled  for 
that  purpose  at  Antioch,  and  who,  without  consult- 
ing the  rights  of  the  clergy  or  people,  appointed  a 
successor  by  their  own  authority.  The  manifest 
irregularity  of  this  proceeding  increased  the  num- 
bers of  the  discontented  faction  ;  and  as  Paul,  who 
was  no  stranger  to  the  arts  of  courts,  had  insinuated 
himself  into  the  favour  of  Zenobia,  he  maintained 
above  four  years  the  possession  of  the  episcopal 
house  and  office.  The  victory  of  Aurelian  changed 
the  face  of  the  east,  and  the  two  contending  parties 
who  applied  to  each  other  the  epithets  of  schism 
and  heresy,  were  either  commanded  or  permitted  to 
plead  their  cause  before  the  tribunal  of  the  con- 
queror. This  public  and  very  singular  trial  affords 
,  a  convincing  proof,  that  the  existence,  the  property, 
i  the  privileges,  and  the  internal  policy,  of  the  chris- 
I  tians,  were  acknowledged,  if  not  by  the  laws,  at 
i  least  by  the  magistrates  of  the  empire.  As  a  pagan 
and  as  a  soldier,  it  could  scarcely  be  expected  that 
Aurelian  should  enter  into  the  discussion,  whether 
the  sentiments  of  Paul  or  those  of  his  adversaries 
were  most  agreeable  to  the  true  standard  of  the  or- 
The  sentence  is  thodox  faith.  His  determination,  how- 
XT"  ^'  *"■  ^'•''^^'  ^"^^  founded  on  the  general  prin- 
A. D.274.  ciples  of  equity  and  reason.  He 
considered  the  bishops  of  Italy  as  the  most  impar- 
tial and  respectable  judges  among  the  christians, 
and  as  soon  as  he  was  informed,  that  they  bad 
unanimously  approved  the  sentence  of  the  council, 
he  acquiesced  in  their  opinion,  and  immediately 
gave  orders  that  Paul  should  be  compelled  to  relin- 

a  If  we  are  desirous  of  extenuating  the  vices  of  Paul,  we  must  sus- 
pect the  assemhled  bishops  of  the  east  of  publishiut;  the  most  malicious 
calumnies  in  circular  epistles  addressed  to  all  the  churches  of  the  em. 
pire.  (ap.  Euseb.  1.  vii.  c.  30.) 

o  His  heresy  (like  those  of  Noetusand  Sahellius.  in  the  same  century) 
tended  to  confound  the  ravsterious  distinction  of  the  divine  persoiis. 
See  Mosheim.  p.  702,  &c. 

p  Euseb.  Hist.  Ecclcsiast.  I.  vii.  c.  30.  \\\^  are  entirely  indebted  to 
him  for  the  curious  story  of  Paul  of  Samosata. 

q  The  .3ira  of  Martyrs,  which  is  still  in  nseamon;;  the  Copls  and  the 
Abyssinians,  must  be  reckoned  from  the  29th  of  AugusI,  .\.  U.  284  ;  as 


quish  the  temporal  possessions  belonging  to  an 
office,  of  which,  in  the  judgment  of  his  brethren, 
he  had  been  regularly  deprived.  But  while  we 
applaud  the  justice,  we  should  not  overlook  the 
policy,  of  Aurelian  ;  who  was  desirous  of  restoring 
and  cementing  the  dependence  of  the  provinces  on 
the  capital,  by  every  means  which  could  bind 
the  interest  or  prejudices  of  any  part  of  his  sub- 
jects.!' 

Amidst  the  frequent  revolutions  of  peaceandpros- 

the  empire,  the  christians  still  flourish-   l'™'y  of  the 
,  .  ,  church    under 

eu  in  peace  and  prosperity  ;    and  not-    Diocletian, 

withstanding  a  celebrated  a;ra  of  *'  ^-  '^^*-^3- 
martyrs  has  been  deduced  from  the  accession  of 
Dioclctian,i  the  new  system  of  policy,  introduced 
and  maintained  by  the  wisdom  of  that  prince,  con- 
tinued, during  more  than  eighteen  years,  to  breathe 
the  mildest  and  most  liberal  spirit  of  religious  tole- 
ration. The  mind  of  Diocletian  himself  was  less 
adapteil  indeed  to  speculative  inquiries,  than  to  the 
active  labours  of  war  and  government.  His  pru- 
dence rendered  him  averse  to  any  great  innovation, 
and  though  his  temper  was  not  very  susceptible  of 
zeal  or  enthusiasm,  he  always  maintained  an 
habitual  regard  for  the  ancient  deities  of  the  em- 
pire. But  the  leisure  of  the  two  empresses,  of  his 
wife  Prisca,  and  of  Valeria  his  daughter,  permitted 
them  to  listen  with  more  attention  and  respect  to 
the  truths  of  Christianity,  which  in  every  age  has 
acknowledged  its  important  obligations  to  female 
devotion.'  The  principal  eunuchs,  Lucian*  and 
Dorotheus,  Gorgonius  and  Andrew,  who  attended 
the  person,  possessed  the  favour,  and  governed  the 
household,  of  Diocletian,  protected  by  their  power- 
ful influence  the  faith  which  they  had  embraced. 
Their  example  was  imitated  by  many  of  the  most 
considerable  officers  of  the  palace,  who,  in  their 
respective  stations,  had  the  care  of  the  imperial 
ornaments,  of  the  robes  of  the  furniture,  of  the 
jewels,  and  even  of  the  private  treasury ;  and, 
though  it  might  sometimes  be  incumbent  on  them 
to  accompany  the  emperor  when  he  sacriflccd  in  the 
temple,'  they  enjoyed  with  their  wives,  their  chil- 
dren, and  their  slaves,  the  free  exercise  of  the 
christian  religion.  Diocletian  and  his  colleagues 
frequently  conferred  the  most  important  offices  on 
those  persons  who  avowed  their  abhorrence  for  the 
worship  of  the  gods,  but  who  had  displayed  abili- 
ties proper  for  the  service  of  the  state.  The  bishops 
held  an  honourable  rank  in  their  respective  pro- 
vinces, and  were  treated  with  distinction  and 
respect,  not  only  by  the  people,  but  by  the  magis- 
trates themselves.  Almost  in  every  city,  the  ancient 
churches  were  found  insuflieicnt  to  contain  the  in- 


the  bcfiinnin^  of  the  Epj'ptinn  year  was  nineteen  day.s  earlier  than  the 
real  accession  of  Diocletian.  See  Dissertation  Preliminaire  a  TArt  de 
verifier  les  D.ates. 

r  The  expression  of  Lactantius  (de  IVI.  P.  c.  15.)  "sacrilicio  pollui 
coegit,"  implies  their  antecedent  conversion  to  the  faith;  hut  does  not 
seem  to  juslify  the  assertion  of  Mosheim,  (p.  912.)  that  they  had  been 
privately  baptized. 

s  INT.  dc  Tillcinont  (!\Icmoires  F.cclesiastiiines,  tom.  v.  part.  i.  p.  11, 
12.)  has  quoted  from  the  Spicilcuium  of  Dom  Luc  d'.Acheri,  a  very  cu- 
rious insttiictioii  which  bishop  Thconas  composed  ftir  tlie  use  of  Lucian. 

t  l.actantius  dc  M.  P.  c.  10. 
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creasing  nuillitiulc  of  proselytes:  and  in  their 
place  more  stately  anil  capacious  ediliccs  were 
erected  for  the  public  worsliip  of  the  faithful.  The 
corruption  of  manners  and  principles,  so  forcibly 
lamented  by  Kusebius,"  may  be  considered,  not 
only  as  a  consequence,  but  as  a  proof,  of  the  liberty 
which  the  diristians  enjoyed  and  abused  under  the 
reign  of  Diocletiiin.  Prosperity  had  relaxed  tlio 
nerves  of  discipline.  Fraud,  envy,  and  malice, 
prevailed  in  every  congrc>;ation.  The  presbyters 
aspired  to  the  episcopal  ollice,  which  every  day  be- 
came an  object  more  worthy  of  their  ambition.  The 
bishops,  who  contended  with  each  other  for  eccle- 
siastical preeminence,  appeared  by  their  conduct 
to  claim  a  secular  and  tyrannical  power  in  the 
church  ;  and  the  lively  faith  which  still  distinguish- 
ed the  christians  from  the  gentiles,  was  shown 
much  less  in  their  lives,  than  in  their  controversial 
writings. 

Proitress  of  zeal  Notwithstauditig  this  Seeming  secu- 
aod  superstiiimi   ^jjy   a„  attentive  observer  might  dis- 

among    the    pa-  .^ '  ^^ 

gau"-  cern  some  symptoms  that  threatened 

the  church  with  a  more  violent  persecution  than 
any  which  she  had  yet  endured.  The  zeal  and 
rapid  progress  of  the  christians  awakened  the 
polytheists  from  their  supine  indirterence  in  the 
cause  of  those  deities,  whom  custom  and  education 
had  taught  them  to  revere.  The  mutual  provoca- 
tions of  a  religious  war,  which  had  already  con- 
tinued above  two  hundred  years,  exasperated  the 
animosity  of  the  contending  parties.  The  pagans 
were  incensed  at  the  rashness  of  a  recent  and  ob- 
scure sect,  which  presumed  to  accuse  their  country- 
men of  error,  and  to  devote  their  ancestors  to 
eternal  misery.  The  habits  of  justifying  the  popu- 
lar mythology  against  the  invectives  of  an  implaca- 
ble enemy,  produced  in  their  minds  some  sentiments 
of  faith  and  reverence  for  a  system  which  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  consider  with  the  most  careless 
levity.  The  supernatural  powers  assumed  by  the 
church  inspired  at  the  san)c  time  terror  and  emula- 
tion. The  followers  of  the  cstaldislied  religion  in- 
trenched themselves  behind  a  similar  fortification 
of  prodigies;  invented  new  modes  of  sacrifice,  of 
expiation,  and  of  initiation  ;"  attempted  to  revive 
the  credit  of  their  expiring  oracles  ;''  and  li.stened 

u  Eiisebius,  Hist.  Ecclesiist.  I.  vlii.  c.  I.  The  reader  wlio  consutts 
the  orip:inal,  will  not  accuw  me  of  hei^hteiiin;;  the  pieture,  Eusebius 
was  about  sixteen  years  of  age  at  the  accession  of  the  emperor  Diode, 
tian. 

X  We  might  ciuotc,  among  a  great  nnmher  of  instances,  the  myste- 
rions  worship  ot  Mythrw,  anil  tlnr  Tanrobolia;  tlie  Intler  of  which 
became  fisliionahle  in  the  time  of  the  Antonine.*).  {see  a  Dissertation  of 
IVI.  (ie  Boze,  in  the  Memoires  de  I'Acadcmie  des  Inscriptions,  torn, 
ii.  p.  4-13.)  Tlie  romance  of  Apnleins  is  as  full  of  devotion  as  of 
satire. 

>■  The  impostor  Alexander  very  strongly  recommended  the  oracle  of 
Trophonins  at  Mallos,  and  those  of  Apollo,  at  Claros  and  Miletus. 
(Lucian,  torn.  ii.  p.  2-^0,  edit.  Reitz.)  The  last  of  these,  xvhose  sin. 
gular  history  would  furnish  a  very  curious  episodi-,  was  consulted  by 
Diocletian  before  he  published  his  edictsof  persecution.  (Lactantius  de 
M.  P.c.  11.)  ' 

z  Besides  the  ancient  stories  of  Pythagoras  and  Aristeas,  the  cures 
performed  at  the  slirirn-  of  /llsculapius,  and  the  fables  related  of  Apollo. 
nins  of  Tyana,  were  fretpiently  opposed  to  the  miracles  of  Christ ; 
tllou^h  I  agree  with  Dr.  Larduer,  (sec  Testimonies,  vol.  iii.  n.  ao.3. 
352.)  that  when  Philostratus  comiiosed  the  life  of  Apollonius,  he  lia<l 
no  such  intention. 

«  It  is  seriously  to  be  lamented,  that  the  christian  fathers,  by 
acknowledging  the  supernatural,  or,  as  Ihey  deem  it,  the  infernal, 
pan  of  [>aj;ani6in,  destroy  with  llieir  own  hands  the  great  advantage 


with  eager  credulity  to  every  impcstor,  w  ho  llattcretl 
their  prejudices  by  a  tale  of  wonders.'  Both 
parties  seemed  to  acknowledge  the  truth  of  those 
miracles  which  were  claimed  by  their  adversaries ; 
and  while  they  were  contented  with  ascribing  them 
to  the  arts  of  magic,  and  to  the  power  of  damions, 
they  mutually  concurred  in  restoring  and  establish- 
ing the  reign  of  superstition."  Philosophy,  her 
most  dangerous  enemy,  was  now  convcrti^d  into  her 
most  useful  ally.  The  groves  of  the  academy,  the 
gartlens  of  Kpicurus,  and  even  the  portico  of  the 
stoics,  were  almost  deserted,  as  so  many  different 
schools  of  scepticism  or  impiety  :''  and  many  among 
the  Romans  were  desirous  that  the  writings  of 
Cicero  should  be  condemned  and  suppressed  by 
the  authority  of  the  senate."  The  prevailing  sect 
of  the  new  Plalonicians  judged  it  prudent  to  con- 
nect themselves  with  the  priests,  whom  they  per- 
haps despised,  against  the  christians,  whom  they 
had  reason  to  fear.  These  fashionable  philosophers 
prosecuted  the  design  of  extracting  allegorical 
wisdom  from  the  fictions  of  the  Greek  poets ;  in- 
stituted mysterious  rites  of  devotion  for  the  u.se  of 
their  chosen  disciples  :  recommended  the  worship 
of  the  ancient  gods  as  the  emblems  or  ministers  of 
the  Supreme  Deity,  and  composed  against  the  faith 
of  the  gospel  many  elaborate  treatises,''  which  have 
since  been  committed  to  the  flames  by  the  prudence 
of  orthodox  emperors." 

Although  the  policy  of  Diocletian  iviaximiau  and 
and  the  humanity  of  Constantius  in-  [^t'dirisikn'soU 
dined  them  to  preserve  inviolate  the  <liers. 
maxims  of  toleration,  it  was  soon  discovered  that 
their  two  associates,  Maximian  and  Galerius,  enter- 
tained the  most  implacable  aversion  for  the  name 
and  religion  of  the  christians.  The  minds  of  those 
princes  had  never  been  enlightened  by  science ; 
education  had  never  .softened  their  temper.  They 
owed  their  greatness  to  their  swords,  and  in  tbeir 
most  elevated  fortune  they  still  retained  their  su- 
perstitious prejudices  of  soldiers  and  peasants.  In 
the  general  administration  of  the  provinces  they 
obeyed  the  laws  which  their  benefactor  had  estab- 
lished ;  but  they  frequently  found  occasions  of 
exercising  within  their  camp  and  palaces  a  secret 
persecution,'  for  which  the  imprudent  zeal  of  the 

which  we  might  otherwise  derive  from  the  liberal  concessiotis  of  our 
adversaries. 

1)  Julian  [p.  301.  edit.  Spanheim.)  expresses  a  pious  joy,  that  the 
providence  of  the  gods  had  extinguished  the  impious  sects,  and  for  the 
most  part  destroyed  the  books  of  the  Pyrrhonians  and  Epicureans, 
which  had  been  very  inmierous,  since  Epicurus  himself  composed  uo 
less  than  300  volumes.     See  Diogenes  Laertius,  1.  x.  c.  2C. 

c  Cumque  alios  audiam  mussitare  indignanter,  el  ilicere  oportere 
stalui  per  .senatum,  aholeantur  et  lio-c  scripta,  qnibus  christians 
rcligio  comprrd)etur,  et  vetustatis  o|»prinKitur  auctoritas.  Arnohins 
adversus  Genles,  1.  iii.  p.  10:5,  104.  He  adds  very  properly.  Erroris 
convincite  Ciceroneni  .  .  .  nam  intercipere  scripta,  et  pnblicatam 
velle  snbmergere  leetionem,  non  est  Deuni  defendere  sed  veritatis  tes. 
tificationcm  timere. 

■1  l„actantius  (Divin.  Inslituf.  I.  v.  c.  2,  3)  gives  a  very  cle.ir  and 
spirited  account  of  two  of  these  philosophic  adversaries  of  the  faith. 
The  large  treatise  of  Porphyry  .against  the  christians  consisted  of  thirty 
books,  and  was  composed  in  Sicily  about  the  year  270. 

e  See  Socrates,  Hist.  Ecclesiast.  I.  i.  c.  9.  and  Codex  Justinian,  I.  i. 
tit.  i.  I.  3. 

f  Eusebius,  1.  viii.  c.  4.  c.  17.  He  limits  the  number  of  military 
martyrs  by  a  remarkable  expression,  (irTrai/iajv  tavrwv  clr  -nn  kui 
Ati'Ttpof,)  of  which  neither  his  Latin  nor  French  translator  have  reii. 
dercd  the  energy.  Notwithstanding  the  authority  of  Eusebius,  and 
the  silence  of  Lactuutius,  Ambrose,  Siilpicius,  Orosius,  i*tc.  it  has  been 
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christians  sometimes  offered  the  most  specious  pre- 
tences. A  sentence  of  death  was  executed  upon 
Maximilianus,  an  African  youth,  who  had  been 
produced  by  his  own  father  before  the  magistrate 
as  a  sufficient  and  legal  recruit,  but  who  obstinately 
persisted  in  declaring,  that  his  conscience  would 
not  permit  him  to  embrace  the  profession  of  a 
soldier.s  It  could  scarcely  be  expected  that  any 
government  should  suffer  the  action  of  Marcellus 
the  centurion  to  pass  with  impunity.  On  the  day 
of  a  public  festival,  that  officer  threw  away  his 
belt,  his  arms,  and  the  ensigns  of  his  office,  and 
exclaimed  with  a  loud  voice,  that  he  would  obey 
none  but  Jesus  Christ  the  eternal  King,  and  that  he 
renounced  for  ever  the  use  of  carnal  weapons,  and 
the  service  of  an  idolatrous  master.  The  soldiers, 
as  soon  as  they  recovered  from  their  astonishment, 
secured  the  person  of  Marcellus.  He  was  examined 
in  the  city  of  Tingi,  by  the  president  of  that  part 
of  Mauritania ;  and  as  he  was  convicted  by  his  own 
confession,  he  was  condemned  and  beheaded  for 
the  crime  of  desertion."  Examples  of  such  a 
nature  savour  much  less  of  religious  persecution 
than  of  martial  or  even  civil  law :  but  they  served 
to  alienate  the  mind  of  the  emperors,  to  justify  the 
severity  of  Galerius,  who  dismissed  a  great  number 
of  christian  officers  from  their  employments  ;  and 
to  authorize  the  opinion,  that  a  sect  of  enthusiasts, 
which  avowed  principles  so  repugnant  to  the  public 
safety,  must  either  remain  useless,  or  would  soon 
become  dangerous,  subjects  of  the  empire. 
Galerius  prevails  After  the  succcss  of  the  Persian  vtar 
be-i^'^a'tener^  had  raised  the  hopes  and  the  reputa- 
persecuiion.  {ion  of  Galcrius,  he  passed  a  winter 
with  Diocletian  in  the  palace  of  Nicomedia;  and 
the  fate  of  Christianity  became  the  object  of  their 
secret  consultations.'  The  experienced  emperor 
was  still  inclined  to  pursue  measures  of  lenity ; 
and  though  he  readily  consented  to  exclude  the 
christians  from  holding  any  employments  in  the 
household  or  the  army,  he  urged  in  the  strongest 
terms  the  danger  as  well  as  cruelty  of  shedding  the 
blood  of  those  deluded  fanatics.  Galerius  at  length 
extorted  from  him  the  permission  of  summoning  a 
council,  composed  of  a  few  persons  the  most  dis- 
tinguished in  the  civil  and  military  departments  of 
the  state.  The  important  question  was  agitated  in 
their  presence,  and  those  ambitious  courtiers  easily 
discerned,  that  it  was  incumbent  on  them  to 
second,  by  their  eloquence,  the  importunate  vio- 
lence of  the  Caesar.  It  may  be  presumed,  that  they 
insisted  on  every  topic  which  might  interest  the 


long  believed,  that  the  Thebjean  legion,  consisting  of  6000  chris- 
tians, suffered  marlyrdum,  by  the  order  of  Maxiraian,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Penine  Alps.  The  story  was  first  published  about  the  middle  of' 
the  fifth  century,  by  Eucher'ius,  hislmp  of  Lyons,  who  received  it  from 
certain  persons,  who  received  it  from  Isaac,  bishop  of  Geneva,  who  is 
said  to  have  received  it  from  Theodore  bishop  ot  Octodurura.  The 
abbey  of  St.  Maurice  still  subsists,  a  rich  monument  of  the  credulity 
of  Si^'ismond,  king  of  Burgundy.  See  an  excellent  Dissertation  in  the 
thirtv-sixth  volume  of  the  Bibliothettuc  Raisonnce,  p.  4*27 — 1.>4. 

(T  iSee  the  Acta  Sincera,  p.  299.     The  accouDts  of  his  martyrdoiu, 
and  that  of  Marcellus.  bear  every  mark  of  truth  and  authenticity. 

h  Acta  Sincera,  p.  302. 

i  I>r  M.  I'.c.ll,     Lactantiiis  {or  whoever  was  the  aulhoroflhislittle 
treatise)  was  at  that  time  an  inhahitaiit  of  Nicomedia ;  hut  it  st^-ms 

Q 


pride,  the  piety,  or  the  fears,  of  their  sovereign  in 
the  destruction  of  Christianity.  Perhaps  they  repre- 
sented, that  the  glorious  work  of  the  deliverance  of 
the  empire  was  left  imperfect,  as  long  as  an  inde- 
pendent people  was  permitted  to  subsist  and 
multiply  in  the  heart  of  the  provinces.  The  chris- 
tians, (it  might  speciously  be  alleged),  renouncing 
the  gods  and  the  institutions  of  Rome,  had  consti- 
tuted a  distinct  republic,  which  might  yet  be  sup- 
pressed before  it  had  acquired  any  military  force  ; 
but  which  was  already  governed  by  its  own  laws  and 
magistrates,  was  possessed  of  a  public  treasure, 
and  was  intimately  connected  in  all  its  parts,  by 
the  frequent  assemblies  of  the  bishops,  to  whose 
decrees  their  numerous  and  opulent  congregations 
yielded  an  implicit  obedience.  Arguments  like 
these  may  seem  to  liave  determined  the  reluctant 
mind  of  Diocletian  to  embrace  a  new  system  of 
persecution  :  but  though  we  may  suspect,  it  is  not 
in  our  power  to  relate,  the  secret  intrigues  of  the 
palace,  the  private  views  and  resentments,  the 
jealousy  of  women  or  eunuchs,  and  all  those  trifling 
but  decisive  causes  which  so  often  influence  the 
fate  of  empires,  and  the  councils  of  the  wisest 
monarchs.'' 

The  pleasure  of  the  emperors  was  at  Demolition  of  the 
length  signified  to  the  christians,  who,    church  of  Nico- 

^  ^  media, 

during  the  course  of  this  melancholy      A.  D.  303. 

•    .  1      J  ..J  -.1,  •    .  23rd  Feb. 

Winter,  had  expected,  with  anxiety, 
the  result  of  so  many  secret  consultations.  The 
twenty-third  of  February,  which  coincided  with  the 
Roman  festival  of  the  Terminalia,'  was  appointed 
(whether  from  accident  or  design)  to  set  bounds  to 
the  progress  of  Christianity.  At  the  earliest  dawn 
of  day,  the  praetorian  pra?fect,"'  accompanied  by 
several  generals,  tribunes,  and  officers  of  the  revenue, 
repaired  to  the  principal  church  of  Nicomedia,  which 
was  situated  on  an  eminence  in  the  most  populous 
and  beautiful  part  of  the  city.  The  doors  were  in- 
stantly bioke  open  ;  they  rushed  into  the  sanctuary  ; 
and  as  they  searched  in  vain  for  some  visible  object 
of  worship,  they  were  obliged  to  content  themselves 
with  committing  to  the  flames  the  volumes  of  holy 
scripture.  The  ministers  of  Diocletian  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  numerous  body  of  guards  and  pioneers, 
who  marched  in  order  of  battle,  and  were  provided 
with  all  the  instruments  used  in  the  destruction  of 
fortified  cities.  By  their  incessant  labour,  a  sacred 
edifice,  which  towered  above  the  imperial  palace, 
and  had  long  excited  the  indignation  and  envy  of 
the  gentiles,  was  in  a  few  hours  le\elle(l  v\ith  the 
ground." 


difi'cult  to  conceive  how  he  could  acquire  sc  accurate  a  knowledge  of 
what  passed  in  the  imperial  cabineL 

k  The  only  circumstance  wliicli  we  can  discover,  is  the  devotion  and 
jealousy  of  the  mother  of  Galerius.  She  is  descrilied  by  Lactantius,  as 
Deorum  montium  cultrix  ;  mulier  admodum  sujierstitiosa.  She  had  a 
great  iiitluence  over  her  son,  aud  was  otTended  by  the  disregard  of  s<»me 
of  her  christian  servants. 

I  Tlie  worsliip  and  festival  of  the  god  Terminus  are  elegtntly  illus- 
trated by  I\I.  dc  IJo7r,  Mem.  de  TAcademie  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  i.  p.  50. 

m  In  our  only  MS.  of  Lactantius,  we  read  profecliis ;  hut  reason,  anit 
the  authority  o"f  all  the  critics,  allow  us  instead  of  that  word,  which 
destr-iys  the  setuse  of  the  passage,  to  sulxstitute  prtrft'Ctus. 

II  Lactantius  de  M.  P.  c.  12.  gives  a  very  lively  picture  of  the  dc. 
strttction  of  the  church. 
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Tho  fir»i  eilirt  The  next  day  the  general  ediet  of 
•■S"'""',.'^';,";''"^  persecution  was  published;"  and 
2UlioiF.Uru.iry.  though  Dioeletian,  still  averse  to  the 
ellusion  of  blood,  had  moderated  the  fury  of  Vale- 
rius, who  proposed,  that  every  one  refusing  to  oiler 
sacrifice,  should  immediately  be  burnt  alive,  the 
penalties  inllieted  on  the  obstinacy  of  the  christians 
miiiht  be  deemed  sulfieiently  rigorous  and  elTeetual. 
It  was  enacted,  that  their  churches,  in  all  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire,  should  be  demolished  to  their 
foundations;  and  the  punishment  of  death  was  de- 
nounced against  all  who  should  presume  to  hold  any 
secret  assemblies  for  ihe  purpose  of  religious  wor- 
ship. The  philosophers,  who  now  assumed  the  un- 
worthy oUice  of  directing  the  blind  zeal  of  persecu- 
tion, had  diligently  studied  the  nature  and  genius  of 
the  christian  religion;  and  as  they  were  not  ignorant 
that  the  speculative  doctrines  of  the  faith  were  sup- 
posed to  be  contained  in  the  writings  of  the  prophets, 
of  the  evangelists,  and  of  the  apostles,  they  most 
probably  suggested  the  order,  that  the  bishops  and 
presbyters  should  deliver  all  their  sacred  books  into 
the  hands  of  the  magistrates  ;  who  were  command- 
ed, under  the  severest  penalties,  to  burn  them  in  a 
public  and  solemn  manner.  By  the  same  edict,  the 
property  of  the  church  was  at  once  confiscated  ;  and 
the  several  parts  of  which  it  might  consist,  were 
either  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  united  to  the  im- 
perial domain,  bestowed  on  the  cities  and  corpora- 
tions, or  granted  to  the  solicitations  of  rapacious 
courtiers.  After  taking  such  efl'ectual  measures  to 
abolish  the  worsliip,  and  to  dissolve  the  government, 
of  the  christians,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  subject 
to  the  most  intolerable  hardships  the  condition  of 
those  perverse  individuals  who  should  still  reject 
the  religion  of  nature,  of  Rome,  and  of  their  an- 
cestors. Persons  of  a  liberal  birth  were  declared 
incapable  of  holding  any  honours  or  employments; 
slaves  were  for  ever  deprived  of  the  hopes  of  free- 
dom, and  the  whole  body  of  the  people  were  put  out 
of  tlic  jirotection  of  the  law.  The  judges  were  au- 
thorized to  hear  and  to  determine  every  action  that 
was  brought  against  a  christian.  Hut  the  christians 
were  not  permitted  to  complain  of  any  injury  which 
they  themselves  had  suffered  ;  and  thus  those  un- 
fortunate sectaries  were  exposed  to  the  severity, 
while  they  were  excluded  from  the  benefits,  of  public 
justice.  This  new  species  of  martyrdom,  so  painful 
and  lingering,  so  obscure  and  ignominious,  was, 
perhaps,  the  most  proper  to  weary  the  constancy  of 
the  faithful  :  nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  passions 
and  interest  of  mankind  were  disposed  on  tliis  oc- 
casion to  second  the  designs  of  the  emperors.  But 
the  policy  of  a  well  ordered  government  must  some- 
times have  interposed  in  behalf  of  the  oppressed 
christians;  nor  was  it  possible  for  the  Roman  princes 

o  Mnslteim,  (l>.  922— y2G.)  from  many  scattered  p.isvapics  of  I  artati. 
tiiiR  and  £il.sel>iu<i,  lias  rolicrl«d  a  very  jupt  and  accurate  notion  of  litis 
edict ;  tliouich  III'  htimctiincs  drviati-s  into  conjecture  and  refinement 

p  Many  ztivft  afterwards,  Kdward  !.  practised,  with  Rreat  siieeess,  the 
same  mode  of  persecution  ajjainst  the  cler;;y  of  England.  Sec  Iluinc's 
History  of  Kngland,  vol.  ii.  p  300,  Last  4to  edition. 

'1  Laclanlius  only  rails  him  quidain,  etsi  non  rectc,  mapno  tamen 
aiiimo,  &c.  c.  12.  Eusehius  (1.  viii.  c.  6.)  adorns  him  with  secular 
honours.    Neither  h,ivc  cundcscclided  to  mention  his  name;    but  the 


entirely  to  remove  the  apprehension  of  punishment, 
or  to  connive  at  every  act  of  fraud  and  violence, 
williout  exposing  their  own  authority  and  the  rest  of 
their  subjects  to  the  most  alarming  dangers.'' 

This  ediet  was  scarcely  exhibited  to  z„aUndpuni*. 
the  public  view,  in  the  most  eonspicu-  ment  of  a  chria. 
ous  place  of  Nicomedia,  before  it  was 
torn  dowti  by  tlie  hands  of  a  christian,  who  express- 
ed, at  the  same  time,  by  the  bitterest  invectives,  his 
contempt  as  well  as  abhorrence  for  such  impious  and 
tyrannical  governors.  His  oflenee,  according  to  the 
mildest  laws,  amounted  to  treason,  and  deserved 
death.  And  if  it  be  true  that  he  was  a  person  of 
rank  and  education,  tliose  circumstances  could  serve 
only  to  aggravate  his  guilt.  He  was  burnt,  or  rather 
roasted,  by  a  slow  fire ;  and  his  executioners,  zealous 
to  revenge  the  personal  insult  which  had  been  offered 
to  the  emperors,  exhausted  every  refinement  of 
cruelty,  without  being  able  to  subdue  his  patience, 
or  to  alter  the  steady  and  insulting  smile  which  in 
his  dying  agonies  he  still  preserved  in  his  counte- 
nance. The  christians,  though  they  confessed  that 
his  conduct  had  not  been  strictly  conformable  to  the 
laws  of  prudence,  admired  the  divine  fervour  of  his 
zeal ;  and  the  excessive  commendations  which  they 
lavished  on  the  memory  of  their  hero  and  martyr, 
contributed  to  fix  a  deep  impression  of  terror  and 
hatred  in  the  mind  of  Diocletian,  i 

His  fears  were  soon  alarmed  by  the  Fire  of  the  palace 
view  of  a  danger  from  which  he  very  f^^JZ  li^""' 
narrowly  escaped.  Within  fifteen  days  c'rist^ns. 
tlie  palace  of  Nicomedia,  and  even  the  bedchamber 
of  Diocletian,  were  twice  in  flames ;  and  though 
both  times  they  were  extinguished  without  any 
material  damage,  the  singular  repetition  of  the  fire 
was  justly  considered  as  an  evident  proof  that  it 
had  not  been  the  effect  of  chance  or  negligence. 
The  suspicion  naturally  fell  on  the  chri.stians  ;  and 
it  was  suggested,  with  some  degree  of  probability, 
that  those  desperate  fanatics,  provoked  by  their 
present  sufl'erings,  and  apprehensive  of  impending 
calamities,  had  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  their 
faithful  brethren,  the  eunuchs  of  the  palace,  against 
the  lives  of  two  emperors,  whom  they  detested  as 
the  irreconcilable  enemies  of  the  church  of  God. 
Jealousy  and  resentment  prevailed  in  every  breast, 
but  especially  in  that  of  Dioeletian.  A  great  num- 
ber of  persons,  distinguished  either  by  the  offices 
whicli  they  had  fille<l,  or  by  tlie  favour  which  they 
had  enjoyed,  were  thrown  into  prison.  Every  mode 
of  torture  was  put  in  practice,  and  the  court,  as 
well  as  city,  was  polluted  with  many  bloody  exe- 
cutions.' But  as  it  was  found  impossible  to  extort 
any  discovery  of  this  mysterious  transaction,  it 
seems  incumbent  on  us  either  to  presume  the  inno- 
cence, or  to  admire  the  resolution,  of  the  sufferers. 

fJreeks  celebrate  his  memory  under  that  of  John.    See  TiUemonl,  Me- 
moires  F-cclcsiaslupii-s,  tnm.  v.  part.  ii.  p.  .120. 

r  I.aetantius  de  M.  P.  r.  1.1,  14.  Potentissimi  tplondam  eunuehi 
neeati,  per  qilos  palatiiim  et  ipse  constabat.  F.usebiiis  (1.  viii.  c.  *i.) 
mentions  the  cruel  extort  ions  of  the  eiiiiiichs.  CJor(;oniiis  and  Dorotheus, 
and  of  Anlhimius,  bishop  of  Nicomedia;  and  both  those  writers  de- 
scribe, in  a  vapue  but  tra-^ical  raanucr,  the  horrid  scenes  which  were 
acted  even  in  the  imperial  presence. 
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A  few  days  afterwarils  Galerius  Iiaslily  willidrcw 
himself  from  Nicomedia,  declaring,  that  if  lie  de- 
layed hi.s  departure  from  that  devoted  palace,  he 
should  fall  a  sacrifice  to  the  rage  of  the  christians. 
The  ecclesiastical  historians,  from  whom  alone  ne 
derive  a  partial  and  imperfect  knowledge  of  this 
persecution,  are  at  a  loss  how  to  account  for  the 
fears  and  dangers  of  the  emperors.  Two  of  these 
writers,  a  prince  and  a  rhetorician,  were  eye-wit- 
nesses of  the  fire  of  Nicomedia.  The  one  ascribes 
it  to  lightning,  and  the  divine  wrath  ;  the  other 
affirms,  that  it  was  kindled  by  the  malice  of  Gale- 
rius himself.' 

Execution  of  the  As  the  edict  against  the  christians 
first  edict.  ^,j,j  designed  for  a  general  law  of  the 
whole  empire,  and  as  Diocletian  and  Galerius, 
though  they  might  not  wait  for  the  consent,  were 
assured  of  the  concurrence,  of  the  western  princes, 
it  would  appear  more  consonant  to  our  ideas  of 
policy,  that  the  governors  of  all  the  provinces  should 
have  received  secret  instructions  to  publish,  on  one 
and  the  same  day,  this  declaration  of  war  within 
their  respective  departments.  It  was  at  least  to  be 
expected,  that  the  convenience  of  the  public  high- 
ways and  established  posts  would  have  enabled  the 
emperors  to  transmit  their  orders  with  the  utmost 
despatch  from  the  palace  of  Nicomedia  to  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  Roman  world  ;  and  that  they  would 
not  have  suffered  fifty  days  to  elapse,  before  the 
edict  was  published  in  Syria,  and  near  four  months 
before  it  was  signified  to  the  cities  of  Africa.'  This 
delay  may  perhaps  be  imputed  to  the  cautious  tem- 
per of  Diocletian,  who  had  yielded  a  reluctant 
consent  to  the  measures  of  persecution,  and  who 
was  desirous  of  trying  the  experiment  under  his 
more  immediate  eye,  before  he  gave  way  to  the  dis- 
orders and  discontent  which  it  must  inevitably  occa- 
sion in  the  distant  provinces.  At  first,  indeed,  the 
magistrates  were  restrained  from  the  effusion  of 
blood  ;  but  the  use  of  every  other  severity  was  per- 
mitted, and  even  recommended,  to  their  zeal  ;  nor 
could  the  christians,  though  they  cheerfully  resign- 
ed the  ornaments  of  their  churches,  resolve  to  inter- 
rupt their  religious  assemblies,  or  to  deliver  their 
sacred  books  to  the  flames.  The  pious  obstinacy  of 
Felix,  an  African  bishop,  appears  to  have  embar- 
rassed the  subordinate  ministers  of  the  government. 
The  curator  of  his  city  sent  him  in  chains  to  the 
proconsul.  The  proconsul  transmitted  him  to  the 
praetorian  pra'fect  of  Italy  ;  and  Felix,  who  disdain- 
ed even  to  give  an  evasive  answer,  was  at  length 
beheaded  at  Venusia,  in  Lucania,  a  place  on  which 
the  birth  of  Horace  has  conferred  fame."  This 
precedent,   and   perhaps    some   imperial    rescript, 

8  See  Lactintius,  Euseljitis,  ami  Constantine,  ad  Ctetum  Sanctorum, 
c.  2.^.     Euseltius  confesses  Ilis  ignorance  of  the  cause  of  the  fire. 

t  Tiilemoiit.  Memoires  Ecclesiast.  torn.  v.  part  i.  p.  4.1 

w  See  tiie  Acta  fSincera  of  Kuinart,  p.  3.W;  tliose  of  Fa?Iix  of  Tlli- 
I'ara,  or  Tiliiur,  apnear  mtlcli  jess  corrupted  than  in  the  other  edition.s, 
wtilch  atford  a  lively  specimen  of  leu'emiary  licence. 

X  See  the  first  hook  of  Optatus  of  Milevis  ajjainst  the  Donatists  at 
Paris.  1700.  edit.  Dupin.     He  Iive<l  under  the  reijin  of  Valens. 

y  The  ancient  monuments,  puhlished  at  the  end  of  Optatns,  p.  2fil. 
Jitc.  descrilw,  in  a  very  circumstantial  manner,  the  proceedings  of  the 
governors  in  the  destruction  of  churches.  They  made  n  minute  in- 
ventory of  the  plate,  &c.  which  they  found  in  llicni.  That  of  the 
Q  -2 
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which  was  issued  in  consequence  of  it,  appeared  to 
authorize  the  governors  of  provinces,  in  punishing 
V,  ith  death  the  refusal  of  the  christians  to  deliver  up 
their  sacred  books.  There  was  undoubtedly  many 
persons  who  embraced  this  opportunity  of  obtaining 
the  crown  of  martyrdom;  but  there  were  likewise 
too  many  who  purchased  an  ignominious  life,  by 
discovering  and  betraying  the  holy  scripture  into 
the  hands  of  infidels.  A  great  number  even  of 
bishops  and  presbyters  acquired,  by  this  criminal 
compliance,  the  opprobrious  epithet  of  Traditors  ; 
and  their  ofl'ence  was  productive  of  much  present 
scandal,  and  of  much  future  discord,  in  the  African 
church." 

The  copies,  as  well  as  the  versions, 
of  scripture,  were  already  so  multiplied 
in  the  empire,  that  the  most  severe  inquisition  could 
no  longer  be  attended  with  any  fatal  consequences; 
and  even  the  sacrifice  of  those  volumes,  which,  in 
every  congregation,  were  preserved  for  public  use, 
required  the  consent  of  some  treacherous  and  un- 
worthy christians.  But  the  ruin  of  the  churches 
was  easily  effected  by  the  authority  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  by  the  labour  of  the  pagans.  In  some 
provinces,  however,  the  magistrates  contented  them- 
selves with  shutting  up  the  places  of  religious  wor- 
ship. In  others,  they  more  literally  complied  with 
the  terms  of  the  edict ;  and  after  taking  away  the 
doors,  the  benches,  and  the  pulpit,  which  they 
burnt,  as  it  were  in  a  funeral  pile,  they  completely 
demolished  the  remainder  of  the  edifice.^  It  is 
perhaps  to  this  melancholy  occasion,  that  we  should 
apply  a  very  remarkable  story,  which  is  related  with 
so  many  circumstances  of  variety  and  improbability, 
that  it  serves  rather  to  excite  than  to  satisfy  our 
curiosity.  In  a  small  town  in  Phrygia,  of  whose 
name  as  well  as  situation  we  are  left  ignorant,  it 
should  seem,  that  the  magistrates  and  the  body  of 
the  people  had  embraced  the  christian  faith  ;  and 
as  some  resistance  might  be  apprehended  to  the 
execution  of  the  edict,  the  governor  of  the  province 
was  supported  by  a  numerous  detachment  of  legion- 
aries. On  their  approach  the  citizens  threw 
themselves  into  the  church,  with  the  resolution 
either  of  defending  by  arms  that  sacred  edifice,  or 
of  perisliing  in  its  ruins.  They  indignantly  rejected 
the  notice  and  permission  which  was  given  to  them 
to  retire,  till  the  soldiers,  provoked  by  their  ob.sti- 
nate  refusal,  set  fire  to  the  building  on  all  sides,  and 
consumed,  by  this  extraordinary  kind  of  martyrdom, 
a  great  number  of  Phrygians,  with  their  wives  and 
children.' 

Some   slight    disturbances,   though   subse<iucnt 
they  were  suppressed  almost  as  soon      «i>cts. 

ilmrch  of  Cirta,  in  Numidia,  is  still  extant.  It  consisted  of  two  cha- 
lices of  fjold,  and  six  of  silver ;  six  urns,  one  kettle,  »vcn  lamps,  all 
likewise  of  silver ;  hesidcs  a  larj^  quantity  of  hrass  utensils,  and  wear- 
ing apparel. 

a  Lactantius  (Tnstitnt.  Divin.  v.  11.)  confines  the  calamity  to  the 
ro«reH/lc»/t/m,  with  its  congregation.  Eusehius  (viii.  M.)  extends  it 
to  a  whole  city,  and  introduces  somcthin!;^  very  like  a  rejiular  siege, 
ftis  ancient  Latin  translator.  Rtifinns,  adds  the  important  circumstance 
of  the  permission  ffiven  to  tlie  inhabitants  of  retiring  from  thence.  As 
Plirysia  reached  to  the  confines  of  Isauria,  it  is  possible  that  the  rest- 
less "temper  of  those  independent  barbarians  may  have  contributed  lo 
this  misfortune. 
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as  cxcileil,  in  Syria  ami  tlic  frontici.s  of  Ariiioiiia, 
afl'onlcd  the  enemies  of  the  churcii  a  very  plausible 
occajiion  lo  insinuate,  that  those  troubles  had  been 
seeretly  fonicntid  by  tin-  intrigues  of  the  bishops, 
who  had  already  forsottcn  their  ostentatious  pro- 
fessions of  passive  and  unliniilid  obedience.''  The 
resentment,  or  the  fears,  of  J)ioeletian,  at  length 
transported  him  beyond  the  bounds  of  moderation, 
which  he  had  hitherto  preserved,  and  he  deilared, 
in  a  series  of  crncl  edicts,  his  intention  of  abolish- 
ing the  christian  name.  Uy  the  first  of  these  edicts, 
the  governors  of  the  provinces  were  directed  to 
apprehend  all  persons  of  the  ecclesiastical  order ; 
and  the  prisons,  destined  for  the  vilest  criminals, 
were  soon  lilled  with  a  multitude  of  bishops,  pres- 
byters, deacons,  readers,  and  exorcists.  By  a 
sec:ond  edict,  the  magistrates  were  commanded  to 
employ  every  method  of  severity,  which  might 
reclaim  them  from  their  odious  superstition,  and 
oblige  them  to  return  to  the  established  worship  of 
the  gods.  This  rigorous  order  was  extended,  by  a 
subsequent  edict,  to  the  whole  body  of  christians, 
who  were  exposed  to  a  violent  and  general  ])crse- 
cution.''  Instead  of  those  salutary  restraints,  which 
had  required  the  direct  and  .solemn  testimony  of  an 
accuser,  it  became  the  duty  as  well  as  the  interest 
of  the  imperial  ollicers,  to  discover,  to  pursue,  and 
to  torment,  the  most  obnoxious  among  the  faithful. 
Heavy  penalties  were  denounced  against  all  who 
should  presume  to  save  a  proscribed  sectary  from 
the  just  indignation  of  the  gods,  and  of  the  empe- 
rors. Yet,  notwithstanding  the  severity  of  this 
law,  the  virtuous  courage  of  many  of  the  pagans, 
in  concealing  their  friends  or  relations,  affords  an 
honourable  proof,  that  the  rage  of  superstition  had 
not  extinguished  in  their  minds  the  sentiments  of 
nature  and  humanity .<: 

fimeral  idea  of  Diocletian  had  no  sooner  published 
the  iiersecuijoii  j^j^  g(jicts  against  the  christians,  than, 
as  if  he  had  been  desirous  of  committing  to  other 
hands  the  work  of  persecution,  he  divested  him- 
self of  the  imperial  purple.  The  character  and 
.situation  of  his  colleagues  and  successors  some- 
times urged  them  to  enforce,  and  sometimes  in- 
clined them  to  suspend,  the  execution  of  these 
rigorous  laws;  nor  can  we  accjuire  a  just  and  dis- 
tinct idea  of  this  important  period  of  ecclesiastical 
history,  unless  we  separately  con.sider  the  slate  of 
Christianity,  in  the  different  parts  of  the  empire, 
during  the  space  of  ten  years,  whieli  elapsed  be- 
tween the  first  edicts  of  Diocletian,  and  the  final 
peace  of  the  church. 


a  Euiwbius.  1.  viii.  c.  6.  M.  de  Valois  (with  some  probability)  thinks 
tliat  he  has  discovered  the  Syrian  rebellion  in  an  oration  of  I.ibanins; 
and  that  it  was  a  rash  attempt  of  the  tribune  £ui;enins,  who,  willi  only 
five  hnndred  men,  seized  Antioeh,  and  might  perha|)s  allure  tlie  chris- 
tians by  tlie  promise  of  reli;;ious  toleration.  From  Kuscbius,  (I.  ix.  r. 
S)  xs  well  as  from  Moses  of  Chorene,  (Hist.  Annie.  1.  ii.  r.  "7.  &e.)  it 
may  he  inferred,  tliat  Christianity  Wiis  already  introduced  into  Armenia. 

b  See  lHosheim,  p.  i)3M ;  the  text  of  Eusebius  very  plainly  shows, 
that  the  ;^overnors,  whose  powers  were  enlarged,  not  restraineil,  by  the 
new  laws,  could  punish  with  death  the  most  obstinate  christians,  as  an 
example  to  tlieir  brethren. 

c  Athaiiasius,  p.  8.13.  ap.  Tillemont,  iWcm.  Ecclesiast.  turn.  v.  part.  i. 
p.  90. 

d  Eusebius,  1.  vii.  c.    13.      Ijictailtius  ilc  INt.  P.  c.    15.     Dodwcll 


The  mild  and  humane  temper  of  in  the  western 
Constantius  «as  averse  to  the  oppres-  ^rsS„s''°.'':i 
sion  of  any  part  of  his  subjects.  The  Coustautine  ■, 
principal  olliees  of  his  palace  were  exercised  by 
cliristians.  He  loved  their  persons,  esteemed  tlieir 
fidelity,  and  entertained  not  any  dislike  to  their 
religious  principles.  But  as  long  as  Constantius 
remained  in  the  subordinate  station  of  Cicsar,  it 
was  not  in  his  power  openly  to  reject  the  edicts  of 
Diocletian,  or  to  disobey  the  commands  of  Max- 
imian.  His  authority  contributed,  however,  io 
alleviate  the  sufferings  which  he  pitied  and  ab- 
horred. He  consented,  with  reluctance,  to  the 
ruin  of  the  ehurchcs  ;  but  he  ventured  to  protect 
the  christians  themselves  from  the  fury  of  the  popu- 
lace, and  from  the  rigour  of  tlie  laws.  The  pro- 
vinces of  (iaul  (under  which  we  may  probably 
include  those  of  Britain)  were  indebted,  for  the 
singular  tramiuillity  which  they  enjoyed,  to  the 
gentle  interposition  of  their  sovereign.''  But  Da- 
tianas,  the  president  or  governor  of  Spain,  actuated 
cither  by  zeal  or  policy,  chose  rather  to  execute  the 
public  edicts  of  the  emperors,  than  to  understand 
the  secret  intentions  of  Constantius  ;  and  it  can 
scarcely  be  doubted,  that  his  provincial  administra- 
tion was  stained  with  the  blood  of  a  few  martyrs." 
The  elevation  of  Constantius  to  the  supreme  and 
independent  dignity  of  Augustus,  gave  a  free  scope 
to  the  exercise  of  his  virtues,  and  the  shortness  of 
his  reign  did  not  prevent  him  from  establishing  a 
sy.stem  of  toleration,  of  which  he  left  the  precept 
and  the  example  to  Iiis  son  Constantine.  His 
fortunate  son,  from  the  first  moment  of  his  accession, 
declaring  himself  the  protector  of  the  church,  at 
length  deserved  the  appellation  of  the  first  emperor 
who  publicly  professed  and  established  the  christian 
religion.  The  motives  of  his  conversion,  as  they 
may  variously  be  deduced  from  benevolence,  from 
policy,  fiom  conviction,  or  from  remorse;  and  the 
piogiess  of  the  revolution,  which,  under  his  power- 
ful innuenee,  and  that  of  his  sons,  rendered  Chris- 
tianity the  reigning  religion  of  the  Roman  empire, 
will  form  a  very  interesting  and  important  chapter 
in  the  third  volume  of  this  history.  At  present  it 
may  be  snilicient  to  observe,  that  every  victory  of 
Constantine  was  productive  of  some  relief  or  benefit 
to  the  church. 

The  provinces  of  Italy  and  Africa  in  Italy  and  Afri- 
cxpcrieneed  a  short  but  violent  perse-  ■;];i^a"t''d  slvt 
eution.     The  rigorous  edicts  of  Dio-  '"^'^ 
eletian  were  strictly  and  cheerfully  executed  by  his 
associate  Maximian,  who  had  long  bated  the  ehris- 

(Disserlat.  Cvprian.  xi.  7.5.)  represents  them  as  inconsistent  with 
each  other.  Ihil  the  former  evidently  speaks  of  Constantius  in  the 
station  of  CV'sar,  and  the  latter  of  tlie  same  prince  in  the  rank  of 
Augustus. 

c  Datianus  is  mentioned  iu  Grater's  Inscriptions,  as  havinf;  deter- 
mined the  limits  between  the  territories  of  I»ax  Julia,  and  those  of 
Ebora,  liotb  eities  in  the  soulliera  part  of  f.usitania.  If  we  recollect  the 
nei;,'hliinirliood  of  those  places  to  Cape  St.  Vincent,  we  may  suspect 
that  the  relebrated  deacon  ami  martyr  of  that  name  has  been  inaccu- 
rately assigned  by  Prudentins,  &c.  to  Sarauossa,  or  Valentia.  See  the 
pompous  history  of  his  sufferiuKS,  in  the  Memoirs  de  Tilleraont,  tom. 
V.  part  ii.  p,  5S — 85.  Some  critics  are  of  ojiinion,  that  the  department 
of  Constantius.  as  Ca'sar,  did  not  include  Spain,  wliich  still  continued 
under  the  imnu-diatc  jurisdiction  of  Maximian. 
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tians,  and  who  delighted  in  acts  of  blood  and  vio- 
lence. In  the  autumn  of  the  first  year  of  the 
persecution,  the  two  emperors  met  at  Rome  to 
celebrate  their  triumph  ;  several  oppressive  laws 
appear  to  have  issued  from  their  secret  consulta- 
tions, and  the  diligence  of  the  magistrates  was 
animated  by  the  presence  of  their  sovereigns.  After 
Diocletian  had  divested  himself  of  the  purple,  Italy 
and  Africa  were  administered  under  the  name  of 
Severus,  and  were  exposed,  without  defence,  to  the 
implacable  resentment  of  his  master  Galerius. 
Among  the  martyrs  of  Rome,  Adauctus  deserves 
the  notice  of  posterity.  He  was  of  a  noble  family 
in  Italy,  and  had  raised  himself,  through  the  suc- 
cessive honours  of  the  palace,  to  the  important 
office  of  treasurer  of  the  private  demesnes.  Adauctus 
is  the  more  remarkable  for  being  the  only  per- 
son of  rank  and  distinction  who  appears  to  have 
suffered  death,  during  the  whole  course  of  this 
general  persecution.' 

The  revolt  of  Maxentius  immedi- 
'  ately  restored  peace  to  the  churches  of 
Italy  and  Africa ;  and  the  same  tyrant  who  op- 
pressed every  other  class  of  his  subjects,  showed 
himself  just,  humane,  and  even  partial,  towards  the 
afflicted  christians.  He  depended  on  their  grati- 
tude and  affection,  and  very  naturally  presumed, 
that  the  injuries  which  they  had  suffered,  and  the 
dangers  which  they  still  apprehended  from  his  most 
inveterate  enemy,  would  secure  the  fidelity  of  a 
party  already  considerable  by  their  numbers  and 
opulence.^  Even  the  conduct  of  Maxentius  towards 
the  bishops  of  Rome  and  Carthage,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  proof  of  his  toleration,  since  it  is 
probable  that  the  most  orthodox  princes  would 
adopt  the  same  measures  with  regard  to  their 
established  clergy.  Marcellus,  the  former  of  those 
prelates,  had  thrown  the  capital  into  confusion,  by 
the  severe  penance  which  he  imposed  on  a  great 
number  of  christians,  who,  during  the  late  perse- 
cution, had  renounced  or  dissembled  their  religion. 
The  rage  of  faction  broke  out  in  frequent  and  vio- 
lent seditions  ;  the  blood  of  the  faithful  was  shed 
by  each  other's  hands,  and  the  exile  of  Marcellus, 
whose  pnidence  seems  to  have  been  less  eminent 
than  his  zeal,  was  found  to  be  the  only  measure 
capable  of  restoring  peace  to  the  distracted  church 
of  Rome.''  The  behaviour  of  Mensurius,  bishop  of 
Carthage,  appears  to  have  been  still  more  repre- 
hensible. A  deacon  of  that  city  had  published  a 
libel  against  the  emperor.  The  offender  took  refuge 

f  Eiisobins.  1.  viii.  c.  11.  Gruler,  Insrript.  p.  1171.  No.18.  Rufi- 
nUK  has  mistaken  the  office  ol'  Adatlctiis,  as  well  as  the  place  of  Wm 
raarlynlom. 

p  fiiuebius,  I.  viii.  c.  14.  But  as  Maxentius  was  vanquished  by 
Constantitie,  it  suited  tlie  purpose  of  Lactantius  to  place  his  deatli 
amontr  those  of  the  persecutors 

1»  Tlie  epitaph  of  Marcellus  is  to  be  found   in  Crnter,  Inscrip.  p, 
1172.  No.  3.  and  it  contains  all   that  we  know  t.f  his  history,     nlar- 
cellinus  and  Marcellus,  whose  names  follow  in  the  list  of  popes,  are 
supposed  by  many  critics  to  be  diftVrent  persons;   but   the  learned 
Abbt^  de  Longuerre  was  convinced  that  they  were  one  and  the  same. 
Vcridicus  rector  iapsis  ([Uia  criii>iiia  flere 
Prxdixit  miseris,  fuit  onniibus  hostis  aniarus. 
Hinc  furor,  hinc  odium  ;  se<(tiitur  discordia,  litcs, 
Seditio,  crpdes ;  solvnntnr  fadera  nacis. 
Crimen  ob  alteruls,  Christum  qui  ni  pace  ncjjavit 
Finibus  ex[tulsus  patrix  ct  feritate  Tyranni. 


in  tlie  episcopal  palace  ;  and  though  it  was  some- 
what early  to  advance  any  claims  of  ecclesiastical 
immunities,  the  bishop  refused  to  deliver  him  up 
to  the  officers  of  justice.  For  this  treasonable  re- 
sistance, Mensurius  was  summoned  to  court,  and 
instead  of  receiving  a  legal  sentence  of  death,  or 
banishment,  he  was  permitted,  after  a  short  ex- 
amination, to  return  to  his  diocese.'  Such  was  the 
happy  condition  of  the  christian  subjects  of  Max- 
entius, that  whenever  they  were  desirous  of  procur- 
ing for  their  own  use  any  bodies  of  martyrs,  they 
were  obliged  to  purchase  them  from  the  most  dis- 
tant provinces  of  the  east.  A  story  is  related  of 
Aglae,  a  Roman  lady,  descended  from  a  consular 
family,  and  possessed  of  so  ample  an  estate,  that  it 
required  the  management  of  seventy-three  stewards. 
Among  these,  Boniface  was  the  favourite  of  his 
mistress  ;  and  as  Aglae  mixed  love  with  devotion,  it 
is  reported  that  he  was  admitted  to  share  her  bed. 
Her  fortune  enabled  her  to  gratify  the  pious  desire 
of  obtaining  sonic  sacred  relics  from  the  east.  She 
intrusted  Boniface  with  a  considerable  sum  of 
gold,  and  a  large  quantity  of  aromatics ;  and  her 
lover,  attended  by  twelve  horsemen  and  three 
covered  chariots,  undertook  a  remote  pilgrimage,  as 
far  as  Tarsus  in  Cilieia.'' 

The  sanguinary  temper  of  Galerius,  i„  inyricum  and 
the  first  and  principal  author  of  the  clfierTus'anr''" 
persecution,  was  formidable  to  those  Maximian. 
christians,  whom  their  misfortunes  bad  placed  with- 
in the  limits  of  his  dominions  ;  and  it  may  fairly  be 
presumed,  that  many  persons  of  a  middle  rank,  who 
were  not  confined  by  the  chains  either  of  wealth  or 
of  poverty,  very  frequently  deserted  their  native 
country,  and  sought  a  refuge  in  the  milder  climate 
of  the  west.  As  long  as  he  commanded  only  the 
armies  and  provinces  of  Illyricum,  he  could  with 
diflicully  either  find  or  make  a  considerable  number 
of  martyrs,  in  a  warlike  country,  which  had  enter- 
tained the  missionaries  of  the  gospel  with  more 
coldness  and  reluctance  than  any  other  part  of  the 
empire.'  But  when  Galerius  had  obtained  the  su- 
preme power  and  the  government  of  the  east,  he 
indulged  in  their  fullest  extent  his  zeal  and  cruelty, 
not  only  in  the  provinces  of  Thrace  and  Asia,  which 
acknowledged  his  immediate  jurisdiction;  but  in 
those  of  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Egypt,  where  Max- 
imin  gratified  his  own  inclination,  by  yielding  a 
rigorous  obedience  to  the  stern  commands  of  his 
benefactor."'  The  frequent  disappoinlnicnts  of  his 
ambitious  views,  the  experience  of  six  years  of  per- 

H:ec  brcviter  Dam.asns  voluit  comperti  referrc: 
Marcelli  popnins  nieritimi  co^noscerc  posset. 
We  may  observe  that  Daniasus  was  ma<le  Bi.shop  of  Home,  A.  D.  3QG. 

i  Ojitatus  contr.  Donatist.  I.  i.  c.  17,  IS. 

k  Tbc  .acts  of  the  Passion  of  St.  Boniface,  which  abound  in  miracles 
and  ileclanialion,  are  published  by  Kuinart  (p.  283—291.)  both  in 
Greek  and  I.ntin,  from  the  authority  of  very  ancient  mniiu.scripts. 

1  During  the  four  (irst  centuries,  there  exist  few  traces  of  cither 
bishops  or  bishoprics  in  the  western  Illyricum,  It  has  been  thouf;ht 
prolKible  that  tbc  primate  of  Milan  extended  his  jurisdiction  over 
Sirmium,  the  capital  of  that  ^real  province.  See  the  Geoprapliia 
Sacra  of  Charles  de  St.  Paul,  p.  (>8— 76.  with  the  observations  of  Lucas 
Ilolstenins. 

in  The  einhlh  book  of  Kuvbius,  aswellas  the  supplement  concerning 
the  inartvrs  of  Palestine,  princi|>al)y  relate  to  the  persecution  of  Gale, 
rius  and  ^laximin.  The  i^-ncral  l.i'racntations  with  which  Ldctantius 
opens  the  fifth  hook  of  his  Divine  Institutions,  allude  to  Uicir  cruelty. 
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sccution,  and  tliesalutary  rcllections  which  alinffcr- 
inp  and  painful  distemper  sii^sestcd  to  the  mind  of 
Oalcriiis,  at  len<;th  convinced  liiin  tliat  the  most 
violent  elfoits  of  despotism  arc  insiillicicnt  to  extir- 
pate a  wliolc  people,  or  to  subdue  their  roli<tious 
prejudices.  Desirous  of  repuirinjc  the  mischief  tliiit 
he  had  occasioned,  he  published  in  his  own  name, 
and  in  those  of  Lieinius  anil  Constantino,  a  j;eueral 
edict,  which,  after  a  pompous  recital  of  the  im- 
perial titles,  proceeded  in  the  following  manner  : 
"  Amoni;  the  important  cares  which 

(talernis  p»I>- 

lishrs  an  edict  of  Iiavc  occupu'd  our  ntiud  lor  the  utility 
gtra  loii.  ^^^  preservation  of  the  <-mpire,  it  was 

our  intention  to  correct  and  re-establish  all  things 
according  to  the  ancient  laws  and  public  discipline 
of  the  Komans.  We  were  particularly  desirous  of 
rcclaimino;  into  the  way  of  reason  and  nature,  the 
deluded  christians  who  had  renounced  the  religion 
and  ceremonies  instituted  by  their  fathers ;  and 
presumptuously  desj)ising  the  practice  of  anticpilty, 
had  invented  extravagant  laws  and  opinions  accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  their  fancy,  and  had  collected 
a  various  society  from  thedilfcrcnt  provinces  of  our 
empire.  The  edicts  which  we  have  |)ublislied  to 
enforce  the  worship  of  the  gods  having  expo.sed 
many  of  the  christians  to  danger  and  distress,  many 
having  sulTered  death,  and  many  more,  who  still 
persist  in  their  impious  folly,  being  left  destitute  of 
tnii/  public  exercise  of  religion,  we  arc  disposed  to 
extend  to  those  unhappy  men,  the  effects  of  our 
wonted  clemency.  We  peimit  thcin  tlierefore  freely 
to  profess  their  private  opinions,  and  to  assemble  in 
their  conventicles  without  fear  or  iiiole.station,  pro- 
vided always  that  they  preserve  a  due  respect  to  the 
established  laws  and  government.  By  another  re- 
script we  shall  signify  our  intentions  to  the  judges 
and  magistrates  ;  and  we  hope  that  our  indulgence 
will  engage  the  christians  to  oD'er  up  their  ])raycrs 
to  the  deity  whom  they  adore,  for  our  safety  and 
prosperity,  for  their  own  and  for  that  of  the  repub- 
lic."" It  is  not  usually  in  the  language  of  edicts  and 
manifestos,  that  we  should  search  for  the  real  cha- 
racter or  the  secret  motives  of  princes  ;  but  as  these 
were  the  words  of  a  dying  emperor,  his  situation, 
perhaps,  may  be  admitted  as  a  pledge  of  his  sincerity. 
Peace  <.f  the  When  Galorius  subscribed  this  edict 
churcb.  jif  toleration,  he  was  well  assured  that 
Licinius  would  readily  comply  with  the  inclinations 
of  his  friend  and  benefactor,  and  that  any  measures 
in  favour  of  the  christians  would  obtain  the  appro- 
bation of  Con.stantine.  But  the  emperor  would  not 
venture  to  insert  in  the  preamble  the  name  of  Maxi- 
min,  w  hose  consent  w  as  of  the  greatest  importance, 
and  who  succeeded  a  few  days  afterwards  to  the 
provinces  of  Asia.  In  the  first  six  months,  however, 
of  his  new  reign,  Alaximin  alfected  to  adopt  the 
prudent  counsels  of  his  predecessor;  and  though  he 
never  condescended  to  secure  the  tranquillity  of  the 
church  by  a   public  edict,  Sabinus,  his  pra'torian 

n  EuMbius  (1.  viii.  c.  17.)  lia«  Riven  us  a  Greek  version,  and  Ijc- 
Unlius  (de  M.  P.  c.  34.)  tlic  Latin  orisinal,  of  tliis  memorable  ediet. 
Neither  of  llieae  writers  seems  to  recollect  how  directly  it  contradicts 


pra^fcet,  addressed  a  circular  letter  to  all  the 
governors  and  magistrates  of  the  provinces,  expa- 
tiating on  the  imperial  clemency,  acknowledging 
the  iiiviuci!)le  obstinacy  of  the  christians,  and 
directing  the  olhcers  of  justice  to  cease  their  in- 
clltclual  prosecutions,  and  to  connive  at  the  secret 
assemblies  of  those  enthusiasts.  In  consequence  of 
these  orders,  great  numbers  of  christians  were  re- 
leased from  prison,  or  delivered  from  the  mines. 
The  confessors,  singing  hymns  of  triumph,  returned 
into  their  own  countries  ;  and  those  who  had  yield- 
ed to  the  violence  of  the  tempest,  solicited  with 
tears  of  repentance  their  re-admission  into  the 
bosom  of  the  church." 

But  this  treacherous    calm  was  of  ,.    .    . 

.  ,  .      ,         ,     .         Maximin    pre. 

short  duration;  nor  could  the  chris-  pares  to  renew 
tians  of  the  cast  place  any  confidence  "^i'"'^''"  '""■ 
in  the  character  of  their  sovereign.  Cruelty  and 
superstition  were  the  ruling  passions  of  the  soul  of 
Maximin.  The  former  suggested  the  means,  the 
latter  pointed  out  the  objects,  of  persecution.  The 
emperor  was  devoted  to  the  worship  of  the  gods,  to 
the  study  of  magic,  and  to  the  belief  of  oracles. 
The  prophets  or  philosophers,  whom  he  revered  as 
the  favourites  of  heaven,  were  frequently  raised  to 
the  government  of  provinces,  and  admitted  into  his 
most  secret  councils.  They  easily  convinced  him, 
that  the  christians  had  been  indebted  for  their  vic- 
tories to  their  regular  discipline,  and  that  the  weak- 
ness of  polytheism  had  principally  flowed  from  a 
want  of  union  and  subordination  among  the  minis- 
ters of  religion.  A  system  of  government  was 
therefore  instituted,  which  was  evidently  copied 
from  the  policy  of  the  church.  In  all  the  great 
cities  of  the  empire,  the  temples  were  repaired  and 
beautified  by  the  order  of  Maximin;  and  the 
officiating  priests  of  the  various  deities  were  sub- 
jected to  the  authority  of  a  superior  pontiff  destined 
to  oppose  the  bishop,  and  to  piomotc  the  cause  of 
paganism.  These  pontiffs  acknowledged,  in  their 
turn,  the  supreme  jurisdiction  of  the  metropolitans 
or  high  priests  of  the  province,  who  acted  as  the 
immediate  vicegerents  of  the  emperor  himself.  A 
white  robe  was  the  ensign  of  their  dignity  ;  and 
these  new  prelates  were  carefully  .selected  from  the 
most  noble  and  opulent  families.  By  the  inllu- 
ence  of  the  magistrates,  and  of  the  sacerdotal  order, 
a  great  number  of  dutiful  addresses  were  obtained, 
particularly  from  the  cities  of  Nicomedia,  Antioch, 
and  Tyre,  which  artfully  represented  the  well  known 
intentions  of  the  court  as  the  general  sense  of  the 
people  ;  solicited  the  emperor  to  consult  the  laws 
of  justice  rather  than  the  dictates  of  his  clemency  ; 
expressed  their  abhorrence  of  the  christians,  and 
humbly  prayed  that  those  impious  sectaries  might 
at  least  be  excluded  from  the  limits  of  their  respec- 
tive territories.  The  answer  of  Maximin  to  the  ad- 
dress which  be  obtained  from  the  citizens  of  Tyre  is 
still  extant.     He  praises  their  zeal  and  devotion  in 

whatever  they  have  just  affirmed  of  the  remorse  and  repentance  of 
Calerius. 
0  Eusehius,  I.  ix.  c.  I.     He  inserts  the  epistle  of  the  priefect. 
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terms  of  the  highest  satisfaction,  descants  on  the 
obstinate  impiety  of  the  christians,  and  betrays  by 
the  readiness  with  which  he  consents  to  their 
banishment,  that  he  considered  himself  as  receiving, 
rather  than  as  conferring,  an  obligation.  The 
priests  as  well  as  the  magistrates  were  empowered 
to  enforce  the  execution  of  his  edicts,  which  were 
engraved  on  tables  of  brass  ;  and  though  it  was  re- 
commended to  them  to  avoid  the  effusion  of  blood, 
the  most  cruel  and  ignominious  punishments  were 
inflicted  on  the  rel'ractory  christians. p 
"End  of  the  per-  The  Asiatic  christians  had  every 
secutions.  thing  to  dread  from  the  severity  of  a 
bigoted  monarch  who  prepared  his  measures  of 
violence  with  such  deliberate  policy.  But  a  few 
months  had  scarcely  elapsed,  before  the  edicts  pub- 
lished by  the  two  western  emperors  obliged  Maxi- 
min  to  suspend  the  prosecution  of  his  designs :  the 
civil  war  which  he  so  rashly  undertook  against  Li- 
cinius  employed  all  his  attention ;  and  the  defeat 
and  death  of  Maximin  soon  delivered  the  church 
from  the  last  and  most  implacable  of  her  enemies.'' 
Probable at-coiiiit  I"  this  general  view  of  the  persecu- 
of  "'he''"rorr"y'?s  t'o"'  ^'''cl'  was  first  authorized  by  the 
QDd  confessors,  edicts  of  Diocletian,  I  have  purposely 
refrained  from  describing  the  particular  suflerings 
and  deaths  of  the  christian  martyrs.  It  would  have 
been  an  easy  task,  from  the  history  of  Eusebius, 
from  the  declamations  of  Lactantius,  and  from  the 
most  ancient  acts,  to  collect  a  long  series  of  horrid 
and  disgustful  pictures,  and  to  fill  many  pages  with 
racks  and  scourges,  with  iron  books  and  red-hot 
beds,  and  with  all  the  variety  of  tortures  which  fire 
and  steel,  savage  beasts  and  more  savage  execution- 
ers, could  inflict  on  the  human  body.  These  melan- 
choly scenes  might  be  enlivened  by  a  crowd  of 
visions  and  miracles  destined  either  to  delay  the 
death,  to  celebrate  the  triumph,  or  to  discover  the 
relics  of  those  canonized  saints  who  suffered  for  the 
name  of  Christ.  But  I  cannot  determine  what  I 
ought  to  transcribe,  till  I  am  satisfied  how  much  I 
ought  to  believe.  The  gravest  of  the  ecclesiastical 
historians,  Eusebius  himself,  indirectly  confesses, 
that  he  has  related  whatever  might  redound  to  the 
glory,  and  that  he  has  suppressed  all  that  rould 
tend  to  the  disgrace,  of  religion.'  Such  an  acknow- 
ledgment will  naturaly  excite  a  suspicion  that  a 
w  riter  who  has  so  openly  violated  one  of  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  history,  has  not  paid  a  very  strict 
regard  to  the  observance  of  the  other;  and  the  sus- 
picion will  derive  additional  credit  from  the  charac- 
ter of  Eusebius,  which  was  less  tinctured  with  cre- 

P  See  Eusebius,  1.  viii.  c.  14.  1.  ix.  r.  2—8.  Lactantius  de  M.  P.  c. 
36.  These  writers  agree  in  representing;  tlie  arts  of  Maximin  :  but  tlie 
former  relates  tlie  execution  of  several  martyrs,  while  the  latter  ex- 
pressly altirms,  occidi  servos  Dei  vetuit. 

q  A  few  days  before  his  death,  he  published  a  very  ample  edict  of 
toleration,  in  which  he  imputes  all  the  severities  whiili  the  christians 
suffered  to  the  judj:cs  and  novernors,  who  had  misunderstood  his  in- 
tentions.    See  the  e<lict  in  Eusebius,  1.  ix.  c.  10. 

T  Such  is  the  fair  dedtietiou  from  two  remarkable  pas-sa^es  in  Eu- 
sebius, 1.  viii  c.  2.  and  de  Martyr.  Palestin.  r.  12.  The  prudence  of 
the  historian  has  exposed  his  own  character  to  censure  and  sns]iicion. 
It  is  well  known  tiiat  he  himself  had  been  thrown  into  prison;  and  it 
was  suiifrested  that  be  had  purchased  his  deliverance  by  some  dis. 
honourable  compliance.    The  reproach  was  urged  in  his  lifetime,  and 


dulity,  and  more  practised  in  the  arts  of  courts, 
than  that  of  almost  any  of  his  contemporaries.  On 
somp  particular  occasions,  when  the  magistrates 
were  exasperated  by  some  personal  motives  of  in- 
terest or  resentment,  when  the  zeal  of  the  martyrs 
urged  them  to  forget  the  rules  of  prudence,  and  per- 
haps of  decency,  to  overturn  the  altars,  to  pour  out 
imprecations  against  the  emperors,  or  to  strike  the 
judge  as  he  sat  on  his  tribunal,  it  may  be  presumed, 
that  every  mode  of  torture  which  cruelty  could  in- 
vent or  constancy  could  endure,  was  exhausted  on 
those  devoted  victims.*  Two  circumstances,  how- 
ever, have  been  unwarily  mentioned,  which  insinuate 
that  the  general  treatment  of  the  christians,  w  ho  had 
been  apprehended  by  the  officers  of  justice,  was  less 
intolerable  than  it  is  usually  imagined  to  have  been. 
1.  The  confessors  who  were  condemned  to  work  in 
the  mines  were  permitted,  by  the  humanity  or  the 
negligence  of  their  keepers,  to  build  chapels,  and 
freely  to  profess  their  religion  in  the  midst  of  those 
dreary  habitations.'  2.  The  bishops  were  obliged  to 
check  and  to  censure  the  forward  zeal  of  the  chris- 
tians, who  voluntarily  threw  themselves  into  the 
hands  of  the  magistrates.  Some  of  these  were  per- 
sons oppressed  by  poverty  and  debts,  who  blindly 
sought  to  terminate  a  miserable  existence  by  a  glo- 
rious death.  Others  were  allured  by  the  hope  that 
a  short  confinement  would  expiate  the  sins  of  a 
whole  life;  and  others  again  were  actuated  by  the 
less  honourable  motive  of  deriving  a  plentiful  sub- 
sistence, and  perhaps  a  considerable  profit,  from  the 
alms  which  the  charity  of  the  faithful  bestowed  on 
the  prisoners."  After  the  church  had  triumphed 
over  all  her  enemies,  the  interest  as  well  as  vanity 
of  the  captives  prompted  them  to  magnify  the  merit 
of  their  respective  sufferings.  A  convenient  distance 
of  time  or  place  gave  an  ample  scope  to  the  pro- 
gress of  fiction  ;  and  the  frequent  instances  which 
might  be  alleged  of  holy  martyrs,  whose  wounds 
had  been  instantly  healed,  whose  strength  had  been 
renewed,  and  whose  lost  members  had  miraculously 
been  restored,  were  extremely  convenient  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  every  difliculty,  and  of  silenc- 
ing every  objection.  The  most  extravagant  legends, 
as  they  conduced  to  the  honour  of  the  church,  were 
applauded  by  the  credulous  multitude,  counte- 
nanced by  the  power  of  the  clergy,  and  attested 
by  the  suspicious  evidence  of  ecclesiastical  history. 

The  vague  descriptions  of  exile  and     Numb     f 
imprisonment,  of  pain  and  torture,  are       martyrs. 
so  easily  exaggerated  or  softened  by  the  pencil  of 
an  artful  orator,  that  we  arc  naturally  induced  to 


even  in  his  presence,  at  the  comicil  of  Tyre.  See  Tillcraout,  Memoires 
Ecclesiastiques,  tom.  viii.  part,  i.p,  G7.' 

»  The  ancient,  and  perhaps  authentic,  account  of  the  sutTcrinc^  of 
Tarachns.  and  his  companions,  (Acta  Siuccra,  Ruinart,  p.  419—448.)  is 
tilled  with  stron-;  expressions  of  rcsentmentand  contempt,  which  could 
nut  fiil  of  irritatin;r  the  majrislrate.  The  lieluvinur  of  .•'Edcsius  to 
Hierocles,  pra'lect  of  E^ypl,  was  still  more  extraordinary,  Xo^o.t  re 
Kill  ep7oiv  Tov  diKa7>iv  .  .  .  Tcpi^nXwi'.  Eu.scb.  de  3!artvr.  Pales- 
tin. c.  5. 

t  Euseb.  de  IMartyr.  Palestin.  c.  13. 

11  Ausustin.  C.illal.  Carlhagiu.  Dei,  iii.  c.  7,1  ap.  Tillemont.  5Ie- 
mnircs  l-:celcsiastiques,  tom.  v.  part.  i.  p.  4fi,  The  controversy  with 
Ihi-  l>oiuitists  has  rertccled  stinie,  t!:uuj;^h  perhaps  a  partial,  li^ht  on 
tlichistorv  of  the  African  church. 
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inquire  into  a  fact  of  a  more  distinct  and  stubborn 
kind  :  the  number  of  persons  who  suflered  death  in 
consc(iucncc  of  the  edicts  published  l)y  Diocletian, 
his  associates,  and  bis  successors.  The  recent 
legendaries  record  wliole  armies  and  cities,  whicli 
were  at  oiu'c  swept  away  by  the  undistinguishiiig 
rage  of  persecution.  The  more  ancient  writers 
content  themselves  with  pouring  out  a  liberal  effu- 
sion of  loose  and  tragical  invectives,  without  con- 
descending to  ascertain  the  precise  number  of  those 
persons  who  were  permitted  to  seal  with  tlieir  blood 
their  belief  of  the  gospel.  From  tlie  history  of 
Eusebius,  it  may  however  be  collected,  that  only 
nine  bishops  were  punished  with  death  ;  and  we 
arc  assured,  by  his  particular  enumeration  of  the 
martyrs  of  Palestine,  that  no  more  than  ninety-two 
christians  were  entitled  to  that  honourable  appella- 
tion." As  we  are  unacquainted  witli  the  degree  of 
episcopal  zeal  and  courage  which  prevailed  at  that 
time,  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  draw  any  useful  in- 
ferences from  the  former  of  these  facts  :  but  the 
latter  may  serve  to  justify  a  very  important  and 
probable  conclusion.  According  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  Roman  provinces,  Palestine  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  sixteenth  part  of  the  eastern  empire  :•" 
and  since  there  were  some  governors,  who  from  a 
real  or  aneete<l  clemency  had  preserved  their  hands 
unstained  with  the  blood  of  llie  faithful,^  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  believe,  that  the  country  whicli  had  given 
birth  to  Christianity,  produced  at  least  the  sixteenth 
part  of  the  martyrs  who  sulTered  death  within  the 
dominions  of  Galerius  and  Maximin  ;  the  whole 
might  consequently  amount  to  about  fifteen  hun- 
dred, a  number  which,  if  it  is  equally  divided, 
between  the  ten  years  of  the  persecution,  will  allow 
an  annual  consumption  of  one  hundred  and  (Ifly 
martyrs.  Allotting  the  same  proportion  to  the  pro- 
vinces of  Italy,  Africa,  and  perhaps  Spain,  where, 
at  the  end  of  two  or  three  years,  the  rigour  of  the 
penal  laws  was  either  suspended  or  abolished,  the 
multitude  of  christians  in  the  Roman  empire,  on 
whom  a  capital  punishment  was  inflicted  by  a 
judicial  .sentence,  will  be  reduced  to  somewhat  less 
than  two  thousand  persons.  Since  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  christians  were  more  numerous, 
and  their  enemies  more  exasperated,  in  the  time  of 
Diocletian,  than  they  had  ever  been  in  any  former 
persecution,  this  probable  and  moderate  computa- 
tion may  teach  us  to  estimate  the  number  of  primi- 
tive saints  and  martyrs  who  sacrificed  their  lives 


«  Eusebius  dc' Martyr.  P.ilcslln,  c,  1.1.  He  closes  his  narration  by 
.Tssuring  us,  tlial  these  were  Uie  martyrdom.s  inllictwl  in  I'alc.iliiic, 
during  the  vhile  course  of  the  persecution.  The  fifth  cliapter  of  bis 
eighth  book,  which  relates  to  the  province  of  Thcbais  in  E;ypt,  ni.iy 
seem  to  contradict  our  moderate  computation ;  but  it  will  only  lead  us 
lo admire  the  .irtful  mana(,'eraent  of  the  historian.  Clionsins  f..r  the 
scene  of  the  roost  exijuisite  cruelty  the  most  remote  and  .sei|Ueslere(l 
coucitry  of  the  lloman  empire,  he  relates,  that  in  Thebais  from  ten 
to  one  hundred  persons  had  fre(|uenlly  suffered  raartvrdom  in  the  same 
day  lint  when  he  proceeds  to  mention  his  own  joilrney  into  Esypt. 
his  Language  insensibly  becomes  more  cautiinis  anil  moderate.  Instead 
of  a  laruc  but  definite  number,  he  speaks  of  many  christians;  (»Xe,»t) 
and  most  artfully  selects  twn  amUi;:uoiis  words,  (i^opniroiiep,  aud  i.iro. 
fteiiiavzas.)  whicli  may  signify  eith.r  what  he  had  seen  or  what  he  had 
Iward;  either  the  expe.tution,  or  the  execution,  of  the  punishmenl. 
Having  thus  provided  a  .secure  evasion,  he  coroniits  the  eipiivocal 
JLlssage  to  his  feadetsand  translators;  jusUy  conceiving  tliat  their  piety 


for    the    important    purpose  of  introducing    Chris- 
tianity into  the  world. 

We  shall  conclude  this  chapter  by 
a  melancholy  truth,  which  obtrudes  *^'""^''"'°"- 
itself  on  the  reluctant  mind  ;  that  even  admitting, 
without  hesitation  or  inquiry,  all  that  history  has 
recorded,  or  devotion  has  feigned,  on  the  subject  of 
martyrdoms,  it  must  still  be  acknowledged,  that  the 
christians,  in  the  course  of  their  intestine  dissen- 
sions, have  inllicted  far  greater  severities  on  each 
other,  than  they  had  experienced  from  the  zeal  of 
infidels.  During  the  ages  of  ignorance  which  fol- 
lowed the  subversion  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the 
west,  the  bishops  of  the  imperial  city  extended 
their  dominion  over  the  laity  as  well  as  clergy  of 
the  Latin  church.  The  fabric  of  superstition  which 
they  had  erected,  and  which  might  long  have  defied 
the  feeble  efl'orts  of  reason,  was  at  length  assaulted 
by  a  crowd  of  daring  fanatics,  who  from  the  twelfth 
to  the  sixteenth  century,  assumed  the  popular 
character  of  reformers.  The  church  of  Rome  de- 
fended by  violence  the  empire  which  .she  bad  ac- 
quired by  fraud  ;  a  .system  of  peace  and  benevolence 
was  soon  disgraced  by  proscriptions,  wars,  massa- 
cres, and  the  institution  of  the  holy  olhce.  .\nd  as 
the  reformers  were  animated  by  the  love  of  civil  as 
well  as  of  religious  freedom,  the  catholic  princes 
connected  their  own  interest  w  ith  that  of  the  clergy, 
and  enforced  by  fire  and  the  sword  the  terrors  of 
spiritual  censures.  In  the  Netherlands  alone,  more 
than  one  hundred  thousand  of  the  subjects  of 
Charles  the  Fifth  are  said  to  have  suffered  by  the 
hand  of  the  executioner;  and  this  extraordinary 
number  is  attested  by  Grotius,"  a  man  of  genius 
and  learning,  w  ho  preserved  his  moderation  amidst 
the  fury  of  contending  sects,  and  who  composed 
the  annals  of  his  own  age  and  country,  at  a  time 
when  the  invention  of  printing  had  facilitated  the 
means  of  intelligence,  and  increased  the  danger  of 
detection.  If  we  are  obliged  to  submit  our  belief 
to  the  authority  of  Grotius,  it  must  be  allowed,  that 
the  number  of  protestants,  who  were  executed  in  a 
single  province  and  a  single  reign,  far  exceeded 
that  of  the  primitive  martyrs  in  the  space  of  three 
centuries,  and  of  the  Roman  empire.  But  if  the 
improbability  of  the  fact  itself  should  prevail  over 
the  weight  of  evidence  ;  if  Grotius  should  be  con- 
victed of  exaggerating  the  merit  and  sufferings  of 
the  reformers;''  we  shall  be  naturally  led  to  inquire 
what  confidence  can  be  placed  in  the  doubtful  and 


would  induce  them  to  prefer  the  most  favourable  sense.  There  was 
perhaps  some  malice  in  the  remark  of  TlnnilniiiK  Met.ichita,  that  all 
who,  like  Eusebius,  had  been  conversant  willi  tlie  IlL^yitians, delighted 
in  an  obscure  and  intricate  style,     (.See  A'alesnis  ad  loc.j 

y  When  Palestine  was  divided  into  three,  the  pnefeeture  of  the 
East  contained  forty-eight  provinces  As  the  ancient  distinctions  of 
nations  were  long  since  abolished,  the  Romans  distributed  the  pro- 
vinces according  to  a  general  proportion  of  their  extent  and  opulence, 

'  Ut  gloriari  possiiit  nullam  se  innocentiam  peremisse,  nam  et  ipse 
audivi  aliquos  glorianles,  quia  aduiiiiistratio  sua,  in  hac  parte,  fuerit 
incrnenla.     Lactant.  Institnt.  Divin.  v.  11. 

■1  Gr.it.  Annal.  de  Rebus  liel-ieis,  I.  i.  p.  12.  edit.  f.il. 

Ii  Fra. Paolo  (Istoria  del  ('oiiilio  'rriritntino.  I  iii^  reduces  the 
nilmher  of  Belgic  martyrs  to  50.(100.  In  learning  and  moderation, 
Fra-Paolo  was  not  inferior  to  Orotins.  The  prinrily  of  time  gives 
Slime  advantage  to  the  evidence  of  the  former,  which*  he  loses  ou  the 
other  baud  by  the  distance  of  Venice  from  the  Netherlanus. 
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imperfect  monuments  of  ancient  credulity  ;  what 
degree  of  credit  can  be  assigned  to  a  courtly  bisliop, 
and  a  passionate  declainier,  who,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Constantine,  enjoyed  the  exclusive  pri- 
vilege of  recording  the  persecutions  inflicted  on  the 
christians  by  the  vanquished  rivals  or  disregarded 
predecessors  of  their  gracious  sovereign. 

i    s^ 
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Foundation  of  Constantinople. — Political  system  of 
Constantine,  and  his  successors. — Military  disci- 
pline.—The  palace. — The  finances. 

The  unfortunate  Licinius  was  the  last  rival  who 
opposed  the  greatness,  and  the  last  captive  who 
adorned  the  triumph,  of  Constantine.  After  a  tran- 
quil and  prosperous  reign,  the  conqueror  bequeathed 
to  his  family  the  inheritance  of  the  Roman  empire  ; 
a  new  capital,  a  new  policy,  and  a  new  religion ; 
and  the  innovations  which  he  established  have  been 
embraced  and  consecrated  by  succeeding  genera- 
tions. The  age  of  the  great  Constantine  and  his 
sons  is  filled  with  important  events  ;  but  the  histo- 
rian must  be  oppressed  by  their  number  and  variety, 
unless  he  diligently  separates  from  each  other  the 
scenes  which  are  connected  only  by  the  order  of 
time.  He  will  describe  the  political  institutions 
that  gave  strength  and  stability  to  the  empire,  be- 
fore he  proceeds  to  relate  the  w  ars  and  revolutions 
which  hastened  its  decline.  He  will  adopt  the  divi- 
sion unknow  n  to  the  ancients  of  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical affairs  :  the  victory  of  the  christians,  and  their 
intestine  discord,  will  supply  copious  and  distinct 
materials  both  for  edification  and  for  scandal. 
„  After  the  defeat  and  abdication  of  Li- 

Design  of  a  new        .     , 

capital,  cinius,  his  Victorious nval  proceeded  to 
lay  the  foundations  of  a  city  destined 
to  reign  in  future  times,  the  mistress  of  the  east, 
and  to  survive  the  empire  and  religion  of  Constan- 
tine. The  motives,  whether  of  pride  or  of  policy, 
which  first  induced  Diocletian  to  withdraw  himself 
from  the  ancient  seat  of  government,  had  acquired 
additional  weight  by  the  example  of  his  successors, 
and  the  habits  of  forty  years.  Rome  was  insensibly 
confounded  with  the  dependent  kingdoms  which 
had  once  acknowledged  her  supremacy  ;  and  the 
country  of  the  Ciesars  was  viewed  with  cold  in- 
difference by  a  martial  prince,  born  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Danube,  educated  in  the  couiis 
and  armies  of  Asia,  and  invested  with  the  purple 
by  the  legions  of  Britain.  The  Italians,  who  had 
received  Constantine  as  their  deliverer,  submissively 
obeyed  the  edicts  wliidi  he  .sometimes  condescended 

H  Polybiiis,  I.  iv.  p.  423.  edit.  Casaulion.  He  observes  that  tlie  pence 
"f  tlie  Byzantines  was  frequently  (listiirbed,  and  the  extent  of  their 
territory  contracted,  hy  the  inroads  of  tile  wild  Thracians. 

t>  The  navigator  Hy/as,  who  was  styled  tlic  son  of  Neptune,  founded 
th"'  city  63t»  years  before  the  christian  icra.  His  followers  were  drawn 
from  Argos  and  Megara.    Byzantium  was  afterwards  rebuilt  and  forti- 


to  address  to  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome ;  but 
they  were  seldom  honoured  with  the  presence  of 
their  new  sovereign.  During  the  vigour  of  his  age, 
Constantine,  according  to  the  various  exigencies  of 
peace  and  vvar,  moved  with  slow  dignity,  or  with 
active  diligence,  along  the  frontiers  of  his  extensive 
dominions  ;  and  was  always  prepared  to  take  the 
field  either  against  a  foreign  or  a  domestic  enemy. 
Uut  as  he  gradually  reached  the  summit  of  pros- 
perity and  the  decline  of  life,  he  began  to  meditate 
the  design  of  fixing  in  a  more  permanent  station 
the  strength  as  well  as  majesty  of  the  throne.  In 
the  choice  of  an  advantageous  situation,  he  pre- 
ferred the  confines  of  Europe  and  Asia;  to  curb, 
with  a  powerful  arm,  the  barbarians  who  dwelt  be- 
tween the  Danube  and  the  Tanais  ;  to  watch  with 
an  eye  of  jealousy  the  conduct  of  the  Persian  mon- 
arch, who  indignantly  supported  the  yoke  of  an 
ignominious  treaty.  With  these  views,  Diocletian 
had  selected  and  embellished  the  residence  of  Ni- 
comedia  :  but  the  memory  of  Diocletian  was  justly 
abhorred  by  the  protector  of  the  church  ;  and  Con- 
stantine was  not  insensible  to  the  ambition  of  found- 
ing a  city  which  might  perpetuate  the  glory  of  his 
own  name.  During  the  late  operations  siti,j(i„„  of 
of  the  war  against  Licinius,  he  had  Byzantium, 
suflicicnt  opportunity  to  contemplate,  both  as  a 
soldier  and  as  a  statesman,  the  incomparable  posi- 
tion of  Byzantium  ;  and  to  observe  how  strongly  it 
was  guarded  by  nature  against  an  hostile  attack, 
w  hilst  it  was  accessible  on  every  side  to  the  benefits 
of  commercial  intercourse.  Many  ages  before  Con- 
stantine, one  of  the  most  judicious  historians  of 
antiquity"  had  described  the  advantages  of  a  situa- 
tion, from  whence  a  feeble  colony  of  Greeks  derived 
the  command  of  the  sea,  and  the  honours  of  a 
flourishing  and  independent  republic.'' 

If  we  survey  Byzantium  in  the  ex-   Description  of 
tent  which  it  acquired  with  the  august   constanti. 
name  of  Constantinople,  the  figure  of 
the  imperial  city  may  be  represented  under  that  of 
an  unequal  triangle.      The  obtuse  point,  which  ad- 
vances towards  the  east  and  the  shores  of  Asia, 
meets  and  repels  the  waves  of  the  Thraeian  Bos- 
phorus.     The  northern  side  of  the  city  is  bounded 
by  the  harbour ;  and  the  southern  is  w  ashed  by  the 
Propontis,  or  sea  of  Marmara.     The  basis  of  the 
triangle  is  opposed  to  the  west,  and  terminates  the 
continent  of  Europe.      But  the  admirable  form  and 
division  of  the  circumjacent  land  and  water  cannot, 
w  ithout  a  more  ample  explanation,  be  clearly  or 
sufiicicntly  understood. 

The  winding  channel  through  which    ^,_^  Bosphorus. 
the  waters  of  the  Euxine  flow  with  a 
rapid  and  incessant  course  towards   the  Mediter- 
ranean, received  Ihc  appellation  of  Bosphorus,  a 
name  not  less  celebrated  in  the  history,  than  in  the 

fifil  hy  the  Spartan  general  Pausanias.  See  Scaliger  Animadvcrs.  ad 
Euseh.  p.  SI.  Ducanye  Constantinopolis,  I.  i.  part  i.  cap.  15,  16.  With 
rcL-.ard  to  the  wars  of  Ihc  Byzantine-' asailist  Philip,  tllcCiuls,  and  the 
kiii;;s  of  Uithynia.  we  should  trust  none  but  the  ancient  writers  who 
lived  before  the  greatness  of  the  imperial  city  had  excited  a  spirit  of 
llallery  and  fiction. 
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fables,  of  anti(|uity.'  A  crowd  of  templos  and  of 
votive  altars  profusely  scattered  alon;;  its  steep  and 
woody  banks,  attested  the  unskilfulncss.tlie  terrors, 
and  the  devotion  of  the  Grecian  navigators,  who. 
after  the  example  of  the  Argonauts,  explored  the 
dangers  of  the  inhospitable  Euxine.  On  these 
banks  tradition  long  preserved  the  memory  of  the 
palace  of  Pliineus,  infested  by  the  obscene  harpies  ;>' 
and  of  the  sylvan  reign  of  Amycus,  who  defied  the 
son  of  Leda  to  the  combat  of  the  eestus.'  Tlie 
straits  of  the  Bosphorus  are  terminated  by  the 
Cyanean  rocks,  which,  according  to  the  description 
of  tlie  poets,  had  once  floated  on  the  face  of  the 
waters  ;  and  were  destined  by  the  gods  to  protect 
the  entrance  of  the  Euxine  against  the  eye  of  pro- 
fane curiosity.'  From  the  Cyanean  rocks  to  the 
point  and  harbour  of  Byzantium,  the  winding 
length  of  the  Bosphorus  extends  about  sixteen 
miles,5  and  its  most  ordinary  breadth  may  be  com- 
puted at  about  one  mile  and  a  half.  The  new 
castles  of  Europe  and  Asia  arc  constructed,  on  either 
continent,  upon  the  foundations  of  two  celebrated 
temples,  of  Serapis  and  of  .lupitcr  Urius.  The  nht 
castles,  a  work  of  the  Greek  emperors,  command 
the  narrowest  part  of  the  channel,  in  a  place  w  here 
the  opposite  banks  advance  within  five  hundred 
paces  of  eaeli  other.  These  fortresses  were  de- 
stroyed and  strengtliened  by  Mahomet  the  second, 
when  he  meditated  the  siege  of  Constantinople : '' 
but  the  Turkish  comiueror  was  most  probably  ig- 
norant, that  near  two  thousand  years  before  his 
reign,  Darius  had  chosen  the  same  situation  to  con- 
nect the  two  continents  by  abridge  of  boats.'  At  a 
small  distance  from  the  old  castles  wc  discover  the 
little  town  of  Chrysopolis,  or  Scutari,  which  may 
almost  be  considered  as  the  Asiatic  suburb  of  Con- 
stantinople. The  Bosphorus,  as  it  begins  to  open 
into  the  Propontis,  passes  between  Byzantium  and 
Clialcedon.  The  latter  of  those  cities  w  as  built  by 
the  Greeks,  a  few  years  before  the  former;  and  the 
blindness  of  its  founders,  who  overlooked  the  supe- 
rior advantages  of  the  opposite  coast,  has  been 
stigmatized  by  a  proverbial  expression  of  contempt.'' 
The  harbour  of  Constantinople,  which 
may  be  considered  as  an  arm  of  the 


The  port. 


c  Tlip  Bosphorus  has  been  very  minutely  described  by  Dionysins  of 
Ryzantiuni,  who  lived  in  the  time  nf  Domitian.  (Hnuwin  Ge04ra(ili, 
Minor,  tom.  iii.)  and  by  Gilles  or  <>ylliU8,  a  French  traveller  of  the 
xvilh  century.  Tonrnf'fort  (Lettre  XV. J  seems  to  have  used  his  own 
eyes,  and  the  learnin;;  of  Gyllius. 

d  There  are  very  few  conjectures  so  happy  as  that  of  Le  Clerc, 
(Bibliotheque  TJniversellp,  torn.  i.  p.  148.)  wiio  supposes  that  the  liar, 
jiies  wereoiily  locu.sts.  TheSyriacor  I'hteiiician  nameofthose  inseels. 
their  noisy  fli^'ht,  the  stench  and  devastation  which  tliey  occasion,  and 
the  north  wind  which  drives  Ihem  into  the  sea,  all  contribute  to  form 
the  striking  resemblance. 

e  The  residence  of  Amycus  was  in  Asia,  between  the  old  and  the  new 
castles,  at  a  place  called  l.aurus  Inwiiia.  That  of  Phinens  was  in  En- 
rope,  near  the  villape  of  Mauromoleand  the  Black  Sea.  SecGyliius  de 
Bospli.  1.  ii.  c.  23.     Tournefort,  Lettre  xv. 

f  The  deeeptioo  was  occa.sioned  by  several  pointed  rocks,  alternately 
covered  and  abandoned  by  the  waves.  At  present  there  are  two  Miiall 
islands,  one  t'lwards  either  shore ;  that  of  Lurupe  is  distinguished  by 
the  cohlinii  of  Pompey. 

p  The  ancients  computed  one  hundred  and  twenty  stadia,  or  fifteen 
Roman  miles.  They  measured  only  from  tlie  new  castles,  hut  they 
carried  the  straits  as  far  astlie  town  of  Chalcedon. 

Ii  Duels.  HisL  c.  34.  Lennelaviiis  Hist.  Tnrcia  Musnlmanica,  1. 
XV.  p.  .577.  Under  the  fircek  empire  these  castles  were  used  as  stale 
|)riS4)ns,  under  the  tremcnilous  name  of  Lethe,  or  towers  of  oblivion. 

i  Darius  engrai'ed  in  Greek  and  Assyrian  letters,  on  two  marble 
columns,  the  names  of  his  sutiject  nations,  and  the  amazing  numbers  of 


IJospliortis,  obtained  in  a  very  remote  period,  the 
denomination  of  the  Golden  Horn.  The  curve  which 
it  describes  might  be  compared  to  the  horn  of  a  stag, 
or  as  it  should  seem,  with  more  propriety,  to  that  of 
an  ox.'  The  epithet  of  </o/c/in  was  expressive  of  the 
riches  which  every  wind  wafted  from  the  most  dis- 
tant couiitiics  into  the  secure  and  capacious  port  of 
Constantinople.  The  river  Lycus.  formed  by  the 
eonllux  of  two  little  streams,  pours  into  the  harbour 
a  perpetual  supply  of  fresh  water,  which  serves  to 
cleanse  the  bottom,  and  to  invite  the  periodioal 
shoals  of  fish  to  seek  their  retreat  in  that  convenient 
recess.  As  the  vicissitudes  of  tides  are  scarcely  felt 
in  those  seas,  the  constant  depth  of  the  harbour 
allows  goods  to  be  landed  on  the  quays  without  the 
assistance  of  boats  :  and  it  has  been  observed,  that 
in  many  places  the  largest  vessels  may  rest  their 
prows  against  the  houses,  while  their  sterns  are 
floating  in  the  water.'"  From  the  mouth  of  the  Ly- 
cus to  that  of  the  harbour,  this  arm  of  the  Bosphorus 
is  more  than  seven  miles  in  length.  The  entrance 
is  about  five  hundred  yards  broad,  and  a  strong 
chain  could  be  occasionally  drawn  across  it,  to 
guard  the  port  and  city  from  the  attack  of  an  hostile 
navy." 

Between    the    Bosphorus    and    the    „,,    „ 

The  Propontis. 

Hellespont,  the  shores  of  Europe  and 
Asia  receding  on  either  side  enclose  the  sea  of  Mar- 
mara, which  was  known  to  the  ancients  by  the  de- 
nomination of  Propontis.  The  navigation  from  the 
issue  of  the  Bosphonis  to  the  entrance  of  tlic  Hel- 
lespont is  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles. 
Tliose  who  steer  their  westward  course  through  the 
middle  of  the  Propontis,  may  at  once  descry  the 
high  lands  of  Thrace  and  Bithynia,  and  never 
lose  sight  of  the  lofty  summit  of  Mount  Olympus, 
covered  with  eternal  snows."  They  leave  on  tlie  left 
a  deep  gulf,  at  the  bottom  of  which  Nicomcdia  was 
seated,  the  imperial  residence  of  Diocletian  ;  and 
they  pass  the  small  islands  of  Cyzieus  and  Procon- 
nesus  before  they  cast  anchor  at  Gallipoli ;  where 
the  sea,  w  Iiich  separates  Asia  from  Europe,  is  again 
contracted  into  a  narrow  channel. 
The  geographers  who  with  the  most   „,    „  „ 

^      ^      '  The  Hellespont. 

skilful   accuracy   have   surveyed  tlie 


his  land  and  sea  forces.     The  Byzantines  afterwards  transported  these 

■       •A  tilt      " 

deities,     iierodotns,  1.  iv.  c.  87. 


colninns  into  the  city,  and  used  tlieiu  for  the  altars  of  their  tutelar 


k  Namf|Ueartissimo  inter  Enropam  Asiamqne  divorlio  Byzanliiin) 
inextreina  iCnropa  posiiere  Gra'ci,  iguibus,  Pythium  Apollinemconsu- 
lentibiisiibi  condcrent  iirhein,  reddilnni  oraciihmi  est,  ([nxrercnt  sedeni 
ccECorum  terris  adversam.  Ea  ainbage  Chalcedonii  monstrabantnr, 
iiiiiid  priores  illuc  advecti,  prajvisa  locorum  utilitate  pejora  legisseiit. 
Tacit.  Annal.  xii.  62. 

I  Slraho.  1.  X.  p.  4y2.  Most  of  the  antlers  are  now  broke  olT;  or,  t<i 
speak  less  figuratively,  most  of  the  recesses  of  the  harbour  are  tilled  up. 
See  Gill,  de  Bosphoro  Tbraeio,  1.  i.  c.  5. 

m  Procopiiis  Av-  .Edificiis,  t.  i.  c.  .5.  ttis  description  is  coiifirnied  by 
modern  travellers.  See  Thevciint,  part.  i.  1.  i.  c.  Ii.  Tournefort, 
Lettre  xii.     Niebuhr,  Voyage  d'.Arahie,  p.  22. 

n  See  Diicaiige,  ('.  P.  1.  i.  part.  i.  c.  16.  and  bis  Observations  snr 
Villehnrdoniii,  ]i.  oho.  The  chain  was  drawn  from  the  Acropolis  near 
the  mod(Tii  Kio^k.  to  the  tower  of  ffalata  ;  and  was  supported  at  con- 
venient dislaiiees  by  large  wooden  pile*. 

fiThevenot  (Vo\a[res  an  Levant,  part.  i.  I.  i.  c.  14.)  contracts  the 
measure  to  I2.'isina1l  Greek  miles.  Ilelon  (Observations,  1.  ii.  c.  1.)  gives 
a  good  description  of  the  Propontis,  but  contents  himself  with  the 
vague  expression  of  one  day  and  one  night's  sail.  When  Sandys 
(Travels,  p  21.)  talks  of  150  fnrhings  in  length,  as  well  as  hreaiUb,  we 
can  only  suppose  some  mistake  of  the  press  in  the  text  of  that  judi- 
cious traveller. 
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form  and  extent  of  the  Hellespont,  assign  about 
sixty"  miles  for  the  windiua:  course,  and  about  three 
miles  for  the  ordinary  breadth  of  those  celebrated 
Straits.P  But  the  narrowest  part  of  the  channel  is 
foand  to  the  northward  of  the  old  Turkish  castles 
between  the  cities  of  Cestus  and  Abydus.  It  was 
here  that  the  adventurous  Leander  braved  the  pas- 
sage of  the  flood  for  the  possession  of  his  mistress.'' 
It  was  here  likewise,  in  a  place  where  the  distance 
between  the  opposite  banks  cannot  exceed  live 
hundred  paces,  that  Xerxes  imposed  a  stupendous 
bridge  of  boats,  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  into 
Europe  an  hundred  and  seventy  myriads  of  barba- 
rians.*^  A  sea  contracted  within  such  narrow  limits, 
may  seem  but  ill  to  deserve  the  singular  epithet  of 
broad,  which  Homer,  as  well  as  Orpheus,  has  fre- 
quently bestowed  on  the  Hellespont.  But  our  ideas 
of  greatness  are  of  a  relative  nature  :  the  traveller, 
and  especially  the  poet,  who  sailed  along  the  Hel- 
lespont, who  pursued  the  windings  of  the  stream, 
and  contemplated  the  rural  scenery,  which  appeared 
on  ever)'  side  to  terminate  the  prospect,  insensibly 
lost  the  remembrance  of  the  sea ;  and  his  fancy 
painted  those  celebrated  straits  with  all  the  attri- 
butes of  a  mighty  river  flowing  with  a  swift  current, 
in  the  midst  of  a  woody  and  inland  countiy,  and  at 
length,  through  a  wide  mouth,  discharging  itself 
into  the  /Egean  or  Archipelago.*  Ancient  Troy," 
seated  on  an  eminence  at  the  foot  of  mount  Ida, 
overlooked  the  mouth  of  the  Hellespont,  wliich 
scarcely  received  an  accession  of  waters  from  the 
tribute  of  those  immortal  rivulets  the  Simois  and 
Scamander.  The  Grecian  camp  had  stretched  twelve 
miles  along  the  shore  from  the  Siga^an  to  the  Rhit- 
tean  promontory  ;  and  the  flanks  of  the  army  were 
guarded  by  the  bravest  chiefs  who  fonght  under  the 
banners  of  Agamemnon.  The  first  of  those  pro- 
montories was  occupied  by  Achilles  with  his  invin- 
cible Myrmidons,  and  the  dauntless  Ajax  pitched 
his  tents  on  the  other.  After  Ajax  had  fallen  a 
sacrifice  to  his  disappointed  pride,  and  to  the  in- 
gratitude of  the  Greeks,  his  sepulchre  was  erected 
on  the  ground  where  lie  had  defended  the  navy 
against  the  rage  of  Jove  and  of  Hector ;  and  the 
citizens  of  the  rising  town  of  Rhicteum  celebrated 
his  memory  with  divine  honours."    Before  Constan- 

p  See  ml  admirable  dissertation  of  M.  d'Anx'ille  upon  tlie  Hellespont 
or  Dardanelles,  in  the  Memoires  de  I'Acadeniie  des  Inscriptions,  torn, 
xxviii.  p.  318—3-16.  Yet  even  that  ini;enioiis  u'eo^rapher  is  too  fond 
of  supposing  new,  and  perhaps  imajjinary,  measures,  fur  the  pnr])rise 
of  rendering  aneient  writers  as  accurate  as  himself  The  stadia  em. 
ployed  hy  Herodotus  in  the  description  of  the  Kuxiiie,  the  Bospliorus, 
&c.  (1.  iv.  c.  85.)  must  undoubtedly  be  all  of  the  same  s|iecies;  hut 
it  seeras  impossible  to  reconcile  them  either  with  truth  or  with  eacli 
other. 

q  The  ohlintie  ilistance  lietween  Sestus  and  Ahydus  was  thirty  stadia. 
The  improbable  tale  of  Hero  and  I.eander  is  expn.sed  by  M.  Mahndel, 
but  is  defended  un  the  authority  of  poets  and  medals  bv  IVI.  de  la 
Nauze.  Siv  the  Academic  des  Inscriptions,  ttim.  vii.  Hist.  p.  74 
Mem.  p.  2Jtl. 

r  See  the  seventh  l>ook  of  Herodotus,  who  lias  erected  an  elegant 
trophy  to  his  own  tame  and  to  that  of  his  country.  The  review  appears 
to  have  been  made  witii  tolerable  accuracy  ;  but  the  vanity,  first  of  the 
Persians,  and  afterwards  of  the  Greeks,  was  interested  to  mapnifv  the 
armament  and  the  victory,  I  should  much  doubt  whether  the  iiivarlers 
have  ever  outniimhered  the  men  of  any  country  wliieh  they  attacked. 

»  See  Wood's  Observations  on  Homer,  p.  320.  I  have,  with  pleasure, 
wlected  this  remark  from  un  author  who  in  jreneral  seems  to  lia\e  dis- 
appointed the  expectation  of  the  public  as  a  critic,  and  still  more  as  .i 
traveller.  He  had  visited  the  hanks  of  the  Hellespont ;  he  had  read 
Strabo;  lie  ought  to  have  consulted  the  Ronun  itineraries;  luiw  was 


tine  gave  a  just  preference  to  the  situation  of  By- 
zantium, he  had  conceived  the  design  of  erecting 
the  seat  of  empire  on  this  celebrated  spot,  from 
whence  the  Romans  derived  their  fabulous  origin, 
The  extensive  plain  which  lies  below  ancient  Troy, 
towards  the  Rh.-etean  promontory  and  the  tomb  of 
Ajax,  was  first  chosen  for  his  new  capital;  and  though 
the  undertaking  was  soon  relinquished,  the  stately 
remains  of  unfinished  walls  and  toners  attracted 
the  notice  of  all  who  sailed  through  the  straits  of 
the  Hellespont." 

We  are  at  present  qualified  to  view  Advantages  of 
the  advantageous  position  of  Constan-  Constantinople. 
tinople ;  which  appears  to  have  been  formed  by 
nature  for  the  centre  and  capital  of  a  great  mo- 
narchy. Situated  in  the  forty-first  degree  of  lati- 
tude, the  imperial  city  commanded,  from  her  seven 
hills,,  the  opposite  shores  of  Europe  and  Asia;  the 
climate  was  healthy  and  temperate,  the  soil  fertile, 
the  harbour  secure  and  capacious  ;  and  the  ap- 
proach on  the  side  of  the  continent  was  of  small 
extent  and  easy  defence.  The  Bosphorus  and  the 
Hellespont  may  be  considered  as  the  two  gates  of 
Constantinople ;  and  the  prince  who  possessed 
those  important  passages  could  always  shut  them 
against  a  naval  enemy,  and  open  them  to  the  fleets 
of  commerce.  The  preservation  of  the  eastern 
provinces  may,  in  some  degree,  be  ascribed  to  the 
policy  of  Constantine,  as  the  barbarians  of  the 
Euxine,  who  in  the  preceding  age  had  poured  their 
armaments  into  the  heart  of  the  Mediterranean, 
soon  desisted  from  the  exercise  of  piracy,  and  de- 
spaired of  forcing  this  insurmountable  barrier. 
When  the  gates  of  the  Hellespont  and  Bosphorus 
were  shut,  the  capital  still  enjoyed  within  their 
spacious  enclosure,  every  production  which  could 
supply  the  wants,  or  gratify  the  luxury,  of  Its  nu- 
merous inhabitants.  The  sea-coasts  of  Thrace  and 
Bithynia,  which  languish  under  the  weight  of 
Turkish  oppression,  still  exhibit  a  rich  prospect  of 
vineyards,  of  gardens,  and  of  plentiful  liarvests  ; 
and  the  Propontis  has  ever  been  renowned  for  an 
inexhaustible  store  of  the  most  exquisite  fish,  that 
are  taken  in  their  stated  seasons,  without  skill,  and 
almost  without  labour.^  But  when  the  passages  of 
the  straits  were   thrown  open  for  trade,  they  alter- 

it  possible  for  him  to  confound  Ilium  and  Alexandria  Troas,  (Observa- 
tions, p.  340,  341.)  two  cities  which  were  sixteen  miles  distant  Irom  each 
other  ? 

t  Demetrius  of  Scepsis  wrote  sixty  books  on  thirty  lines  of  Homers 
cataloiTue.     The  xiiitli  book  of  Strabo  is  sufHcient   for  our  curiosity. 

"  Strabo,  I.  xiii.  p.  5;l.5.  The  disposition  of  the  ships  which  were 
drawn  upon  dry  land,  and  the  posts  of  Ajax  and  Achilles,  are  very 
clearly  described  by  Homer.    See  Iliad  ix.  220. 

X  Zosini.  1.  ii.  p.  106.  S<izomcn,  I.  ii.  c.  3.  Theophanes,  p.  18.  Nice- 
phorii.s  Callistus,  I.  vii.  p.  48.  Zonaras  tom.  ii.  I.  xiii.  p.  t».  Zosimus 
places  the  new  city  between  Ilium  and  Alexandria,  hut  this  apparent 
dilFcrence  may  he  reconciled  by  the  large  extent  of  its  cireumtorence. 
Bi'tore  tlie  foundation  of  Constantinople.  Thessalonica  is  mentioned  by 
Cedrenus,  (p.  •2S3.)  and  Sardira  by  Zonaras.  as  the  intended  capital. 
They  both  suppose,  with  very  little  probability,  that  the  emperor,  if 
lie  had  not  been  pn-vented  fiy  a  prodigy,  would  have  repeated  the 
mistake  of  the  blitut  Chaiecdonians. 

y  Pocock's  Description  of  the  Kast,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  127.  His  plan 
of  the  seven  hills  is  clear  and  accurate.  That  traveller  is  seldom  so 
satisfactory. 

X  See  Belon.  Observations  e-  72—76.  Among:  a  variety  of  different 
specie.s,  the  pelamides,  a  soil  of  tunnycs  were  the  moist  celebrated. 
AVe  may  learn  from  Polybius.  Strabo,  and  Tacitus,  that  the  profits  of 
the  fishery  constituted  ide  principal  revenue  of  Byzantium. 
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nately  admitted  the  natiirni  nnd  artincial  riulics  of 
the   north   and   south,  of  the   Eiixinc,   and  of  the 
Mediterranean.     Whatever  rude  coninioditie.s  were 
colleeted  in  the  forests  oftiermany  and  Scythia,  as 
far  as  the  sources  of  the  Tanais  and   tlie  Horys- 
thencs ;  whatsoever  was  nianiifactured  by  the  skill 
of  Europe  or  Asia  ;  the  corn  of  Etjypt,  and  the  jcenis 
and  spires  of  the  furthest   India,  were  broufcht  by 
the  varying  winds  into  the  port  of  Constantinople, 
which,  for  many  ages,  attracted  the  commerce  of 
the  ancient  world." 
Foundation  of       The  prospcet  of  beauty,  of  safety, 
the  city.       and  of  wealth,  united  in  a  sini;le  spot, 
was  suflieient  to  ju.stify  the  elioiee  of  Constantine. 
But  as  some  decent  mixture  of  prodijty  and  fable 
has,  in  every  age,  been   supposed  to  relleet  a  be- 
coming majesty  on  the  origin  of  great  cities,'"  the 
emperor  was  desirous  of  ascribing  his  resolution, 
not  so  much  to  the  uncertain  counsels  of  human 
policy,  as  to  the  infallible  and  eternal  decrees  of 
divine  wisdom.     In  one  of  his  laws   he  has  been 
careful  to   instruct  posterity,  that,  In  obedience  to 
the   commands   of    God,    he    laid   the   everlasting 
foundations   of   Constantinople:"    and   though    he 
has  not  condescended  to  relate  in  what  manner  the 
celestial  inspiration  was  communicated  to  bis  mind, 
the  defect  of  his  modest  silence  has  been  liberally 
supplied  by  the  ingenuity  of  succeeding  writers  ; 
who  describe  the  nocturnal  vision  which   appeared 
to  the  fancy  of  Consfantine,  as  he  slept  within  the 
walls   of  Byzantium.      The  tutelar   genius  of  the 
city,  a  venerable  matron  sinking  under  the  weight 
of  years  and   infirmities,  was  suddenly  transformed 
into  a  blooming  maid,  whom  his  own  hands  adorned 
with  all  the   symbols  of  imperial  greatness.'     The 
monarch  awoke,  interpreted  the  auspicious  omen, 
and  obeyed,  without  hesitation,  the  will  of  heaven. 
The    day  whi<h    gave    birth    to    a   city   or   colony 
was   celebrated    by  the   Romans  with    such    cere- 
monies as  had  been  ordained  by  a  generous  super- 
stition ; "  and  though  Constantino  might  omit  some 
rites  which  .savoured  too  strongly  of  their  pagan 
origin,  yet  he   was  anxious  to  leave  a   deep  im- 
pression of  hope  and  respect  on  the  minds  of  the 
spectators.     On  foot,  with  a  lance  in  his  hand,  llie 
emperor  himself  led  the  solemn  procession  ;    and 
directed  the  line,  w  hich  was  traced  as  the  boundary 

a  See  tile  eloquent  description  of  Itnsbcc|Uius,  cpistol.  i.  p.  64.  Est 
in  Knrop;"i  ;  liabet  in  eonspeetii  A.siam,  Egyptnm,  Afi-iraiiu|tie  a 
dextrii ;  qua:  tame.sti  contifjuae  non  .Mint,  mans  tamen  navif;aiidir)Uc 
comnioditiite  veluti  juiiguntur.  A  fliiiistri  vero  ponlus  est  Euxinuj*, 
&c. 

b  Datnr  Iiafc  venia  antiqiiilati,  ut  nniscendo  luimana  divinis,  primor- 
dia  iirljjiiin  augustiora  faciat.     T.  I.iv.  in  proem. 

c  He  says,  in  one  of  Iiift  laws,  pro  cnmmoditate  urliis  (piam  Eeternn 
Domine,  jnbente  Deo,  dnnavimns.     Cod.  Tlieodos.  I.  xiii.  tit.  v.  Ii-e.  7. 

d  Tlie  Greeks,  Ttieo^ilianes,  Cedrenns,  and  tlie  autlmr  of  tile  Alex- 
andrian Clironiele,  routine  themselves  to  vague  and  general  expressions. 
For  .1  ni'ire  parlirular  account  of  the  vision,  we  are  obliged  to  have  re. 
course  to  such  Latin  writers  as  William  of  Malmcsbury.  See  Ducange, 
C.  P.  I.  i.  p.  24,  2i.  J  IS  . 

c  Sire  Plutarch  in  Romul.  torn.  i.  p.  4i).  edit.  Bryan.  Among  other 
ceremonies,  a  large  hole,  wliich  had  liecn  dug  for  Uiat  purpose,  »ns 
filled  up  with  handfuls  of  earth,  which  each  of  the  settlers  brought 
from  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  thus  adopted  his  new  country. 

f  Philostorgius,  I.  ii.  c.  c).  -I'liis  inciclent,  though  borrowed  from  a 
suspected  writer,  is  characteristic  and  proliablc. 

B  .See  ill  the  Memoircs  de  I'Arademie,  tom.  xxxv.  p.  747—7.58.  a  dis. 
serlatiou  ol  M.  d'Anville  on  the  extent  of  Constantinople.  He  lakes 
tlie  plan  iiiserltd  in  the  Imperium  Oricniale  of  Handuri  as  the  most 
complete  i  but,  by  a  series  of  very  nice  observations,  he  reduces  the 
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of  the  destined  capital :  till  the  growing  eireum- 
ferenee  was  observed  with  astonishment  by  the  as- 
sistants, who,  at  length,  ventured  to  observe,  that 
he  had  already  exceedeil  the  most  ample  measure 
of  a  great  city.  "  1  shall  still  adviince,"  replied 
Constantine,  "  till  hf,  the  invisible  guide  who 
niarehes  before  me,  thinks  proper  to  stop."'  With- 
out presuming  to  investigate  the  nature  or  motives 
of  this  extraordinary  conductor,  we  shall  content 
ourselves  with  llie  more  humble  task  of  describing 
the  extent  and  limits  of  Constantinople.!-' 

Ill  the  actual  state  of  the  city,  the 
palace  and  gardens  of  the  seraglio  oc- 
cupy the  eastern  promontory,  the  first  of  the  seven 
hills,  and  cover  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres 
of  our  own  measure.  The  seat  of  Turkish  jealousy 
and  despotism  is  erected  on  the  foundations  of  a 
Grecian  republic  ;  but  it  may  be  supposed  that  the 
Byzantines  w  ere  tempted  by  the  conveniency  of  the 
harbour  to  extend  their  habitations  on  that  side  be- 
yond the  modern  limits  of  the  seraglio.  The  new 
walls  of  Constantino  stretched  from  the  port  to  the 
Propontis  across  the  enlarged  breadth  of  the 
triangle,  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  stadia  from  the 
ancient  fortification  ;  and  with  the  city  of  Byzan- 
tium they  enclosed  five  of  the  seven  hills,  which  to 
the  eyes  of  those  who  approach  Constantinople, 
appear  to  rise  above  each  other  in  beautiful  order.'' 
About  a  century  after  the  dcatli  of  the  founder,  the 
new  buildings,  extending  on  one  side  up  the  har- 
bour, and  on  the  other  along  the  Propontis,  already 
covered  the  narrow  ridge  of  the  si.xth,  and  the  broad 
summit  of  the  seventh  hill.  The  necessity  of  pro- 
tecting those  suburbs  from  the  incessant  inroads  of 
the  barbarians,  engaged  the  younger  Theodosius  to 
surround  his  capital  with  an  adequate  and  perma- 
nent enclosure  of  walls.'  From  tlie  eastern  promon- 
tory to  the  golden  gate,  the  extreme  length  of 
Constantinople  was  about  three  Roman  miles  ;''  the 
circumference  measured  between  ten  and  eleven  ; 
and  the  surface  might  be  computed  as  equal  to 
about  two  thousand  Engli.sh  acres.  It  is  impo.ssible 
to  justify  the  vain  and  credulous  exaggerations  of 
modem  travellers,  who  have  sometimes  stretched 
the  limits  of  Constantinople  over  the  adjacent  vil- 
lages of  the  European,  and  even  of  the  Asiatic, 
coast.'    But  the  suburbs  of  Pera  and  Galata,  though 

extravagant  proportion  of  the  scale,  and  instead  of  n.'jOO,  determines  the 
circumference  c»f  the  city  as  consisting  of  about  7fiOO  French  toines. 

h  Codinus  Anticpiitat.  Const.  ]i.  12.  He  assigns  the  church  of  St. 
Anthony  as  the  boundary  on  the  side  of  the  harbour.  It  is  mentioned 
ill  Ducange,  I,  iv.  c.  (i ;  "but  I  have  tried,  without  success,  to  discover 
the  c-xact  place  where  it  was  situated. 

i  The  new  wall  of  I'lieodosius  was  constructed  in  the  year  41.7.  In 
417  it  was  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake,  and  rebuilt  in  three  months 
liy  the  diligence  of  the  prefect  Cyrus.  The  subiirti  of  the  Blacheraae 
was  lirst  taken  into  the  city  in  the  reign  of  Heraclius.  Ducange  Const. 
I.i.  c.  10,  II. 

k  The  measurement  is  expressed  in  the  Notitia,  by  l4,fl7S  feet.  It  is 
reasiinable  to  suppose  I  hat  tllese  were  Greek  feet;  the  proportion  of 
wliii-h  has  been  ingeiiioiisly  determined  by  M.  d'Anville.  He  compares 
the  ISO  feet  with  the  78  Hashemite  cubits,  which  in  ilifferent  writers 
are  assigned  for  the  height  of  St.  Soptiia.  Each  of  tliese  cubils  was 
equal  to  27  rrench  inches. 

1  The  accurate  'I'hevenot  (I.  i.  c.  I.^.)  walked  in  one  hour  and  three 
cpiarlers  round  two  of  the  sides  of  the  triangle,  from  the  Kiosk  of  the 
seraglio  to  the  seven  towers.  D'Anville  examines  with  care,  and  re. 
ceives  with  coniidence,  this  decisive  testimony,  which  gives  a  circum- 
ference of  ten  or  twelve  miles.  Tlieextravagant  computation  of  Tour, 
neforl  (l.cttre  xi.)  of  thirty-four  or  thirty  miles,  without  including 
Scutari,  is  a  strange  departure  from  liis  usual  character. 
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sitaate  beyond  Ihe  liarbour,  may  deserve  to  be 
considered  as  a  part  of  the  city  ;"■  and  this  addition 
may  perhaps  authorize  the  measure  of  a  Byzantine 
historian,  who  assigns  sixteen  Greek  (about  four- 
teen Roman)  miles  for  the  circumference  of  his 
native  city."  Such  an  extent  may  seem  not  unwor- 
thy of  an  imperial  residence.  Yet  Constantinople 
must  yield  to  Babylon  and  Thebes,"  to  ancient 
Rome,  to  London,  and  even  to  Paris.? 
Pro"Tess  of  the  "^''^  master  of  the  Roman  world,  who 
work.  aspired  to  erect  an  eternal  monument 
of  the  glories  of  his  reign,  could  employ  in  the 
prosecution  of  that  great  work  the  wealtli,  the 
labour,  and  all  that  yet  remained  of  tlie  genius  of 
obedient  millions.  Some  estimate  may  be  formed 
of  the  expense  bestowed  with  imperial  liberality  on 
the  foundation  of  Constantinople,  by  the  allowance 
of  about  two  millions  five  liundred  tliousand  pounds 
for  the  construction  of  the  walls,  the  porticoes,  and 
the  aqueducts.  1  The  forests  that  overshadowed  the 
shores  of  the  Euxine,  and  the  celebrated  quarries 
of  white  marble  in  the  little  island  of  Proconnesus, 
supplied  an  inexhaustible  stock  of  materials,  ready 
to  be  conveyed,  by  the  convenience  of  a  short 
water-carriage,  to  the  harbour  of  Byzantium.'  A 
multitude  of  labourers  and  artificers  urged  tlic 
conclusion  of  the  work  with  incessant  toil :  but  the 
impatience  of  Constantine  soon  discovered,  that,  in 
the  decline  of  the  arts,  the  skill  as  well  as  numbers 
of  his  architects  bore  a  very  unequal  proportion  to 
the  greatness  of  his  designs.  The  magistrates  of 
the  most  distant  provinces  were  therefore  directed 
to  institute  schools,  to  appoint  professors,  and  by 
the  hopes  of  rewards  and  privileges,  to  engage  in 
the  study  and  practice  of  architecture  a  sufficient 
number  of  ingenious  youths,  who  had  received  a 
liberal  education.'  The  buildings  of  the  new  city 
were  executed  by  such  artificers  as  the  reign  of 
Constantine  could  afl'ord  ;  but  they  were  decorated 
by  the  hands  of  the  most  celebrated  masters  of  the 
age  of  Pericles  and  Alexander.  To  revive  the 
genius  of  Phidias  and  Lysippus,  surpassed  indeed 
the  power  of  a  Roman  emperor  ;  but  the  immortal 
productions  which  they  had  bequeathed  to  posterity 
were   exposed   without   defence   to   the    rapacious 

m  Thesycfe,  or  fig-trees,  formed  the  thirteenth  region,  and  were  very 
much  embellished  by  Justinian.  It  has  since  borne  the  namesof  Pera 
and  Galata.  The  etymology  of  the  former  is  obvious;  that  of  tlie 
latter  is  unknown.  See  Ducange  Const.  J.  i.  c.  22.  and  Gyllius  de 
Byzant.  1.  IV.  c.  10. 

n  One  hundred  and  eleven  stadia,  which  may  he  translated  into 
randern  Greek  miles  each  of  seven  stadia,  or  (ifio^  sometimes  only  000 
French  toises.     See  I>'Anville  IMesures  Itineraires,  p.  o.1. 

"  When  the  ancient  texts,  whicli  describe  the  size  of  Rabylon  and 
Thebes,  are  settled,  the  exaggerations  reduced,  and  the  measures  ascer- 
tained, we  find  that  those  famous  cities  filled  the  great  but  not  incredi. 
ble  circumference  of  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles.  Compare 
D'Anville  Mem.  de  1" Academic,  tom.  xxviii.  p.  235.  with  his  Descrip- 
tion de  I'Egypte,  p.  201,  202. 

p  If  we  divide  Constantinople  and  Paris  into  equal  .sfpiares  of  .SO 
Trench  toises,  the  former  contains  850,  aiul  the  latter  IltiO,  of  those 
division.s. 

q  Six  hundred  centenaries,  or  sixty  thousand  pounds'  weight  of  gold. 
This  sum  is  taken  from  Codiiuis  Antiquit.  Const,  p.  II.;  but  unless 
that  contemptible  author  l»ad  derived  bis  information  from  some  purer 
sources,  be  would  probably  have  been  unacquainted  with  so  obsolete  a 
mode  of  reckoning. 

r  For  the  forests  of  the  Black  sea,  constdt  Tnuriiefort,  Lettre  xvi. 
for  the  marble  (piarries  of  Proconnesus,  see  Strabo,  1.  xiii.  p.  688.  The 
latter  had  already  furnished  the  materials  of  the  stately  buildings  of 
Cyzicus. 

•  See  the  Codex  Theodos.  I.  xiii.  tit.  iv.  leg.  I.    This  law  is  dated  in 
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vanity  of  a  despot.  By  his  commands  the  cities  of 
Greece  and  Asia  were  despoiled  of  their  most 
valuable  ornaments.'  The  trophies  of  memorable 
wars,  the  objects  of  religious  veneration,  the  most 
linished  statues  of  the  gods  and  heroes,  of  the  sages 
and  poets,  of  ancient  times,  contributed  to  the 
splendid  triumph  of  Constantinople ;  and  gave  oc- 
casion to  the  remark  of  the  historian  Ccdrenus," 
who  observes,  with  some  enthusiasm,  that  nothing 
seemed  wanting  except  the  souls  of  the  illustrious 
men  whom  those  admirable  monuments  were  in- 
tended to  represent.  But  it  is  not  in  the  city  of 
Constantine,  nor  in  the  declining  period  of  an  em- 
pire, when  the  human  mind  was  depressed  by  civil 
and  religious  slavery,  that  we  should  seek  for  the 
souls  of  Homer  and  of  Demosthenes. 
During  the  siege  of  Byzantium,  the 
conqueror  had  pitched  his  tent  on  the 
commanding  eminence  of  the  second  hill.  To  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  his  success,  he  chose  the 
same  advantageous  position  for  the  principal  forum  ;* 
which  appears  to  have  been  of  a  circular,  or  rather 
elliptical,  form.  The  two  opposite  entrances  formed 
triumphal  arches  ;  the  porticoes,  which  enclosed  it 
on  every  side,  were  filled  with  statues  ;  and  the 
centre  of  the  forum  was  occupied  by  a  lofty  column, 
of  whicli  a  mutilated  fragment  is  now  degraded  by 
the  appellation  of  the  burnt  pillar.  This  column 
was  erected  on  a  pedestal  of  white  marble  twenty 
feet  high  ;  and  was  composed  of  ten  pieces  of  por- 
phyry, each  of  which  measured  about  ten  feet  in 
height,  and  about  thirty-three  in  circumference.'' 
On  the  sumuiitof  the  pillar  above  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  from  the  ground,  stood  the  colossal 
statue  of  Apollo.  It  was  of  bronze,  had  been  trans- 
ported either  from  Athens  or  from  a  town  of  Phrygia, 
and  was  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  Phidias.  The 
artist  had  represented  the  god  of  daj',  or,  as  it  was 
afterwards  interpreted,  the  emperor  Constantine 
himself,  with  a  sceptre  in  his  right  hand,  the  globe 
of  the  world  in  his  left,  and  a  crown  of  rays  glitter- 
ing on  his  head.'  The  circus,  or  hippodrome,  was 
a  stalely  building  about  four  hundred  paces  in 
length,  and  one  hundred  in  breadth.'  The  space 
between  the  two  meta  or  goals  was  filled  with  statues 

the  year  334,  and  was  addressed  to  the  prtefect  of  Italy,  whose  jurisdic* 
tion'  extended  over  Africa.  The  commentary  of  Godefroy,  on  the 
whole  title,  well  deserves  to  be  consulted. 

t  Constantinopolis  dedicator  ptene  omnium  nrhium  uuditate.  Hie- 
ronym.  Chron.  p.  181.  SeeCtnlinus,  p.  8,  9.  The  author  of  the  Anti. 
quitat.  Const.  1.  iii.  (apud  Banduri  Imp.  Orient,  torn.  i.  p.  41.) enumer- 
ates Rome,  Sicily,  Alitioch,  Athens,  and  a  long  list  of  other  cities.  The 
provinces  of  Greece  and  Asia  Elinor  may  he  supposed  to  have  yielded 
the  ricliest  booty. 

11  Hist.  Compend.  p.  .3G9.  He  describes  the  statue,  or  rather  bust,  of 
Homer  with  a  degree  of  taste  whicli  plainly  indicates  that  Cedretius 
copied  the  style  of  a  more  fortunate  age. 

X  Zosim.  I.  ii-  p.  10*3.  Chron.  Alexandrin.  vel  Paschal,  p.  284. 
Ducange  Const.  1.  i.  c.  24.  Even  the  last  of  those  writers  seems  to 
confound  the  Forum  of  ConsUuitine  with  the  Augusteum,  or  court  of 
the  palace.  I  am  not  satisfied  whether  I  have  properly  distinguished 
what  belongs  to  the  one  and  the  other. 

y  The   most  tolerable  account  of  this  column  is  given  by  Pocock. 
Description  of  the  E.ast,  vol.  ii   part.  ii.  p.  131,    But  it  is  still  i: 
instances  perjilexed  and  unsatisfactory. 


1  many 


Ducange  Const.  I.  i.  c.  24.  p.  7ti.  and  his  notes  ad  Alexiad.  p.  382, 
The  statue  of  Constantine  or  Ap«>llo  was  thrown  down  under  the  reign 
of  .\le\is  Comnenus. 

a  Tournefort  (Lettre  xii.)  cotnputes  the  Atmeidan  at  four  hundred 
paces.  If  he  means  geometrical  paces  of  five  feet  each,  it  was  three 
tiunilrvd  toises  in  length,  alwut  forty  more  than  the  great  circus  of 
Uome.    Seed'Auville  Mesures  Itineraires,  p.  73. 
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and  obelisks  ;  and  v,v  may  still  remark  a  very  sin- 
gular fragment  of  anti(niity  ;  the  bodies  of  three 
serpents,  twisted  into  one  pillar  of  brass.  Tlieir 
triple  heads  had  once  supported  the  golden  tripod 
which,  after  the  defeat  of  Xerxes,  was  consecrated 
in  the  temple  of  Delphi  by  the  victorious  Greeks.'' 
The  beauty  of  the  Hippodrome  has  been  long  since 
defaced  by  the  rude  IumkIs  of  the  Turkish  con- 
querors ;  but,  under  the  similar  appellation  of  At- 
nieidan,  it  still  serves  as  a  place  of  exercise  for  their 
horses.  From  the  throne,  whence  the  emperor 
viewed  the  Circensian  games,  a  winding  stairca.se" 
descended  to  the  palace  :  a  magnificent  editice, 
which  scarcely  yielded  to  the  residence  of  Konic 
itself,  and  which,  together  with  the  dependent  courts, 
gardens,  and  porticoes,  covered  a  considerable  ex- 
tent of  ground  upon  the  banks  of  the  Fropontis  be- 
tween the  Hippodrome  and  the  church  of  St.  Sophia.'' 
We  might  likewise  celebrate  the  baths,  which  still 
retained  the  name  of  Zeuxippus,  after  they  had  been 
enriched,  by  the  munificence  of  Constantino,  with 
lofty  columns,  various  marbles,  and  above  three- 
score statues  of  bronze."  Hut  we  should  deviate 
from  the  design  of  this  history,  if  we  attempted 
minutely  to  describe  the  didcrent  buildings  or 
quarters  of  the  city.  It  may  be  suilicient  to  observe, 
that  whatever  could  adorn  the  dignity  of  a  groat 
capital,  or  contribute  to  the  benefit  or  pleasure  of 
its  numerous  inhabitants,  was  contained  within 
the  walls  of  Constantinople.  A  particular  descrip- 
tion, composed  about  a  century  after  its  foundation, 
enumerates  a  capitol  or  school  of  learning,  a  circus, 
two  theatres,  eight  public,  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty-three  private,  baths,  fifty-two  porticoes,  five 
granaries,  eight  aqueducts  or  reservoirs  of  water, 
four  spacious  halls  for  the  meetings  of  the  senate  or 
courts  of  justice,  fourteen  churches,  fourteen  palaces, 
and  four  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
houses,  which,  for  their  size  or  beauty,  deserved  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  multitude  of  plebeian 
habitations.' 

The   populousness   of  this  favoured 
city  was  the  next  and  most  serious  ob- 


Popitlation. 


ij  The  guardiaus  of  the  mo)<t  holy  relics  would  rejoice  if  they  were 
.nble  to  produce  such  a  chain  of  evidence  iia  may  be  allej^ed  on  this 
occasion.  Sec  Banduri  ad  Antiquitat.  Const,  p.  f)t>8.  Gyllius  dc  Hy. 
zaiit.  I.  ii.  c.  13.  1.  The  original  consecration  of  the  tripod  and  pillar 
ill  tlte  temple  of  Dt-lplii  may  be  proved  from  Hero(b)tnsand  Pausanias, 
2.  Tlie  Paj:aii  Zosinuis  aj^rees  witli  the  three  ecclesiastical  historians, 
I^iisebius,  Socrates,  and  Sozomen,  that  Ihe  sacred  ornaments  of  the 
temple  of  Delphi  were  removed  to  Constantinople  by  the  order  of 
Constantino;  and  amonj;  these  the  serpentine  pillar  of  the  Hippodrome 
is  parliciilariy  mentioned.  3.  All  the  European  travellers  who  have 
visited  Constantinople,  from  RuondeUiionte  to  I'ocock,  describe  it  in 
the  s.inie  place,  and  almost  in  the  same  manner ;  the  dilTereiices  between 
them  are  occasioned  only  by  the  injuries  which  it  has  sustained  from 
the  Turks.  Mahomet  the  second  broke  the  under-jaw  of  one  of  the 
serpents  with  a  stroke  of  bis  battlc.axe.     Theveiiot,  1.  i.  r.  17. 

e  The  I.atiii  name  Cochlea  was  adopted  hy  the  Greeks,  and  very 
frequently  occurs  in  the  Byzantine  history.  IJucange  Const.  1.  ii.  c.  1. 
p.  IM. 

d  There  are  three  topographical  points  which  indicate  the  situation 
of  the  palace.  1.  The  staireas*-  which  connected  it  with  the  Hippo- 
drome or  Atmeidan.  2.  A  small  artificial  port  on  the  Proponti.s,  Iroiii 
whence  there  was  an  easy  ascent,  by  a  H'f^ht  of  marble  steps,  to  the 
};ardeiis  of  the  palace.  3.  The  All^llstellm  was  a  spacious  court,  one 
side  of  which  was  occupied  by  Ihe  front  of  the  palace,  and  another  liy 
the  church  of  St.  Sophia. 

•■  Zeuxippus  was  an  epithet  of  Jupiter,  and  the  batlis  were  a  part  of 
old  Byzantium.  The  difficulty  of  as>i(;uin{r  their  true  situation  has 
not  been  felt  hy  Uucangc.  History  .'eems  to  connect  tliera  with  St. 
Sophia  and  the  palace;  but  the  oriuiual  plan  inserted  iu  Banduri, 
places  Ihern  on  the  oilier  side  of  the  city,  near  the  harbour.     For  their 


ject  of  the  attention  of  its  founder.  Tn  the  dark 
ages  which  succeeded  the  translation  of  the  empire, 
the  remote  and  the  immediate  consequences  of  that 
memorable  event  were  strangely  confounded  by  the 
vanity  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  credulity  of  the 
Latins."  It  was  asserted,  and  believed,  that  all  the 
noble  families  of  Rome,  the  senate,  and  the  eipies- 
trian  order,  with  their  innumerable  attendants,  had 
followed  their  emperor  to  the  banks  of  the  I'ropon- 
tis  ;  that  a  spurious  race  of  strangers  and  plebeians 
was  left  to  possess  the  solitude  of  the  ancient  capital  ; 
and  that  the  lands  of  Italy,  long  since  converted 
into  gardens,  were  at  once  deprived  of  cultivation 
and  inhabitants.''  In  the  course  of  this  history, 
such  exaggerations  will  be  reduced  to  their  just 
value:  yet,  since  the  growth  of  Constantinople 
cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  general  increase  of  man- 
kind and  of  industry,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  this 
artificial  colony  was  raised  at  the  expense  of  the 
ancient  cities  of  the  empire.  Many  opulent  sena- 
tors of  Rome,  and  of  the  eastern  provinces,  were  pro- 
bably invited  by  Con.stanfine  to  adopt  for  their 
country  the  fortunate  spot  which  he  had  ehosen  for 
his  own  residence.  The  invitations  of  a  master  are 
scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  commands ;  and 
the  liberality  of  the  emperor  obtained  a  ready  and 
cheerful  obedience.  He  bestowed  on  his  favourites 
the  palaces  which  he  had  built  in  the  several  quar- 
ters of  the  city,  assigned  them  lands  and  pensions 
for  the  support  of  their  dignity,'  and  alienated  the 
demesnes  of  Pontus  and  .Vsia  to  grant  hereditary 
estates  by  the  ea.sy  tenure  of  maintaining  a  house  in 
the  capital.''  But  these  encouragements  and  obli- 
gations .soon  became  supertluous,  and  were  gradually 
abolished.  Wherever  the  seat  of  government  is 
fixed,  a  considerable  part  of  the  public  revenue  will 
be  expended  by  the  prince  himself,  by  his  ministers, 
by  the  ollieers  of  justice,  and  by  the  domestics  of 
the  i)alaee.  The  most  wealthy  of  the  provincials 
will  be  attracted  by  the  powerful  motives  of  interest 
and  duty,  of  amusement  and  curiosity.  A  third 
and  more  numerous  class  of  inhabitants  will  in- 
sensibly be  formed,  of  servants,  of  artificers,  and  of 

beauties,  see  Chron.  Paschal,  p.  285.  and  Gyllius  de  Byzant.  I.  ii.  c.  7. 
Ciiristodorus,  (see  Antiijuitat.  Const.  I.  vii.)  composed  inscriplions  in 
verse  for  each  of  the  statues.  He  was  a  Theban  jioet  in  genius  as  well 
as  in  birth ; 

B;totUTn  in  crasso  jurares  aere  natum. 

f  Seethe  Notitia.  Rome  only  reckoned  1780  lafffe  houses,  domus  ; 
hut  tile  word  must  have  bad  a  more  dignified  signification.  No  insula 
are  mentioned  at  Constantinople.  Tlie  old  capital  consisted  of  424 
streets,  the  new  of  322. 

p  Liutprand  Legatio  ad  Imp.  Nicephorum,  p.  1.^3.  The  modern 
Greeks  have  strangely  disfigurea  the  antuiuities  of  Constantinople.  We 
might  excus<*  Ihe  errors  of  the  Turkish  or  Arabian  writers ;  but  it  is 
somewhat  astonishing,  that  the  Greeks,  who  had  access  to  the  autheiu 
til-  materials  preserved  in  their  own  language,  should  prefer  fiction  to 
truth,  and  loose  tradition  to  genuine  history.  In  a  single  page  of  Co. 
fliuiis  we  may  detect  twelve  unpardonable  mistakes;  the  reconciliation 
of  Severus  and  Niger,  the  marriage  of  their  son  and  daughter,  the  siege 
of  Byzantium  hy  the  Macedonians,  the  invasion  of  the  (iauls,  %vliirh 
reciilleii  Severns  to  Rome,  the  xixty  years  which  elapsed  from  lus 
(Uath  to  the  foundation  of  Constalilino|)le,  &c. 

h  Montesquieu,  Grandeur  et  Decadence  des  Romains,  c.  17. 

»  'i'hemist.  Orat.  iii.  p.  48  edit.  Hardouin.  Sozonien,  I.  ii.  c,  3. 
Zosim.  I.  ii.  p.  107.  Anonym.  Valesian.  p.  715.  If  we  could  credit 
Codinus,  (p.  10.)  Constantiiie  built  houses  tor  the  senators  on  theexaet 
model  of  their  lloman  palaces,  and  gratified  them,  as  well  as  bimsell, 
witii  the  pleasure  of  an  agreeable  surprise  ;  but  the  whole  story  is  full 
(./  fictions  and  iiiconsistencie.s. 

I;  The  law  by  which  the  younger  Theodosins,  in  the  year  438, 
abolished  this  tenure,  may  he  found  among  the  Novellut  of  that  em- 
peror at  the  head  of  the  Theodosian  Code,  torn.  vi.  oov.  12.    M.  de 
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merchants,  who  derive  their  subsistence  from  tlieir 
own  labour,  and  from  the  wants  or  luxury  of  the 
superior  ranks.  In  less  than  a  century,  Constanti- 
nople disputed  with  Rome  itself  the  pre-eminence 
of  riches  and  numbers.  New  piles  of  buildings, 
crowded  together  with  too  little  regard  to  health  or 
convenience,  scarcely  allowed  the  intervals  of  nar- 
row streets  for  the  perpetual  throng  of  men,  of 
horses,  and  of  carriages.  The  allotted  space  of 
ground  was  insufficient  to  contain  the  increasing 
people ;  and  the  additional  foundations,  which,  on 
either  side,  were  advanced  into  the  sea,  might 
alone  have  composed  a  very  considerable  city.' 

The  frequent  and  regular  distribu- 
°  tions  of  wine  and  oil,  of  corn  or  bread, 
of  money  or  provisions,  had  almost  exempted  the 
poorest  citizens  of  Rome  from  the  necessity  of  la- 
bour. The  magnificence  of  the  tirst  Csesars  was  in 
some  measure  imitated  by  the  founder  of  Constan- 
tinople :"*  but  his  liberality,  however  it  might  excite 
the  applause  of  the  people,  has  incurred  the  cen- 
sure of  posterity.  A  nation  of  legislators  and  con- 
querors might  assert  their  claim  to  the  harvests  of 
Africa,  which  had  been  purchased  with  tlieir  blood ; 
and  it  was  artfully  contrived  by  Augustus,  that,  in 
the  enjoyment  of  plenty,  the  Romans  should  lose 
the  memory  of  freedom.  But  the  prodigality  of 
Constantine  could  not  be  excused  by  any  consider- 
ation eitlicr  of  public  or  private  interest;  and  the 
annual  tribute  of  corn  imposed  upon  Egypt  for  the 
benefit  of  his  new  capital,  was  applied  to  feed  a 
lazy  and  indolent  populace,  at  the  expense  of  the 
husbandmen  of  an  industrious  province."  Some 
other  regulations  of  this  emperor  are  less  liable  to 
blame,  but  they  are  less  deserving  of  notice.  He  di- 
vided Constantinople  into  fourteen  regions  or  quar- 
ters,°  dignified  the  public  council  with  the  appella- 


Tillemnnt  (Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  371.")  has  evideotly  mis- 
takeo  Uie  nature  of  Uiese  estates.  With  a  grant  from  the  imperial 
demesnes,  the  same  condition  was  accepted  as  a  favour,  which  would 
justly  have  beea  deemed  a  hardship,  if  it  had  been  imposed  upon  pri- 
vate property. 

1  The  passages  of  Zosimus,  of  F.iinapius,  of  Soznmen,  and  of  Aga- 
thins,  whicii  relate  to  the  increase  nf  buildings  and  inhabitants  at 
Coostantiuople,  are  collected  and  connected  by  Gyllius,  de  Byzant. 
I.  i.  c.  3.  Sidonius  Appollinaris  (in  Pane^T.  Anthem.  t6.  p.  290. 
edit.  Sirmorid.)  describes  the  moles  that  were  pii'^hed  forwards  into 
the  sea ;  they  consisted  of  the  famous  I'uzzolan  sand,  which  hardens  in 
the  water. 

m  Sozomen,  1.  ii.  c.  3.  Fhilostorg:.  I.  ii.  c.  9.  Codin.  .\ntiqnilat.  Const. 
p.  8.  It  appears  bv  Socrates,  1.  ii.  c.  13.  that  the  daily  allowances  of 
the  city  consisted  of  eight  myriads  of  irnti,  which  we  may  either  trans, 
late  with  Valc!<ius  by  tlie  words  of  modii  of  corn,  or  consider  as  ex- 
pressive of  the  number  of  loave-*  of  bread. 

n  See  fVid.  Theodos  1.  xiii.  xiv.and  Cod.  Justinian.  Edict,  xii.  torn.  ii. 
p.  648.  edit.  Genev.  See  the  beautiful  complaint  of  Rome  in  the  poem 
ofClaudiandc  Bell.  Gildonico,  ver.  40—6-1. 

Cum  subiit  par  Roma  mihi,  divisaque  surasit 
jEquales  aurora  togas;  iEgyptia  rura 
In  partem  cessi-re  novam.  . 

o  The  regions  of  Constantinople  are  mentioned  in  the  code  of  Jus- 
titiian,  and  particularly  described  in  the  Notitiaofthe  younger  Theo. 
dosius;  but  as  the  four  last  of  them  are  not  nichuled  within  the  wall  of 
Constantine,  it  may  be  doubted  wlielher  this  division  of  the  city  should 
be  referred  to  the  founder. 

P  Senatum  conslituit  secundi  ordinis  ;  CJaros  vocavit.  Anonym. 
Valesian.  p.  715.  The  senators  of  ohl  Rome  were  styled  Ciarissimi. 
See  a  curious  note  of  \'alesius  ad  Animian.  Marcellin.  xxii.  9.  From 
the  ehrventh  epistle  of  Julian,  it  --honld  seem  that  the  place  of  senatm- 
was  considered  a.s  a  burllien,  ratlier  than  as  an  hnnmir  ;  but  the  Ablte 
de  la  Bleterie  (Vie  de  Jovien,  torn.  ii.  p.  ^71.)  has  Miown  that  tliK 
epistle  could  not  relate  to  Constantinople.  IVJight  we  not  read,  instead 
of  the  celebrated  name  of  lu-CaiTioi?.  the  obscure  liut  more  probable 
word  fittraiOrt^oiv'*  Bisantheor  Rhoedcstns,now  Rhodn.'sto,  wa«  a  sn.all 
maritime  city  of  Thrace.  See  Stephen.  Byz.  dc  t'rbibu*',  p,  Oij.  a:id 
Cellar,  tieograph.  torn.  i.  p.  849. 


tion  of  senate,!*  communicated  to  the  citizens  the 
priviltges  of  Italy,'  and  bestowed  on  the  rising  city 
the  titjc  of  Colony,  tlie  first  and  most  favoured 
daughter  of  ancient  Koine.  The  venerable  parent 
still  maintained  the  legal  and  acknowledged  supre- 
macy, which  was  due  to  her  age,  to  her  dignity,  and 
to  the  remembrance  of  her  former  greatness.^ 

As  Constantine  urged  the  progress  Dedication, 
of  the  work  with  the  impatience  of  n^-^-3^*iot  334. 
lover,  the  walls,  the  porticoes,  and  the  principal 
edifices,  were  completed  in  a  few  years,  or,  accord- 
ing to  another  account,  in  a  few  months  :^  but  this 
extraordinary  diligence  should  excite  the  less  ad- 
miration, since  many  of  the  buildings  were  finished 
in  so  hasty  and  imperfect  a  manner,  that,  under 
the  succeeding  reign,  they  were  preserved  with 
difficulty  from  impending  ruin.'  But  while  they 
displayed  the  vigour  and  fieshness  of  youth,  the 
founder  prepared  to  celebrate  the  dedication  of  his 
city."  The  games  and  largesses  which  crowned  the 
pomp  of  this  memorable  festival  may  easily  be 
supposed  :  but  there  is  one  circumstance  of  a  more 
singular  and  permanent  nature,  which  ought  not 
entirely  to  be  overlooked.  As  often  as  the  birth- 
day of  the  city  returned,  the  statue  of  Constantine, 
framed,  by  his  order,  of  gilt  wood,  and  bearing  in 
its  right  hand  a  small  image  of  the  genius  of  tlie 
place,  was  erected  on  a  triumphal  car.  The  guards, 
carrying  white  tapers,  and  clothed  in  their  richest 
apparel,  accompanied  the  solemn  procession  as  it 
moved  through  ihe  Hippodrome.  When  it  was 
opposite  to  the  throne  of  the  reigning  emperor,  he 
rose  from  his  seat,  and  with  grateful  reverence 
adored  the  memory  of  his  predecessor.-  At  the 
festival  of  the  dedication,  an  edict,  engraved  on  a 
column  of  marble,  bestowed  the  title  of  Second  or 
New  Rome  on  the  city  of  Constantine.^     But  the 


q  Cod.  Theodos.  1.  xiv.  13.  The  commentary  of  Godefroy  (torn.  v. 
p.  220.)  is  long,  but  perplexed  ;  nor  indeed  is  it  easy  to  ascertain  in 
what  the  Jus  Italicum  could  consist,  after  the  freedom  of  the  city  had 
been  communicated  to  the  whole  empire. 

r  Julian  (Orat.  i.  p.  8.)  celebrates  Constantinople  as  not  less  superior 
to  all  other  cities,  than  she  was  inferior  to  Rome  itself.  His  learned 
commentator  {Spanheini,  p.  75,  76.)  justifies  this  language  by  several 
parallel  and  contemporary  instances.  Zosimus,  as  well  as  Socrates  and 
Sozomen,  flourished  after  the  divisiim  of  the  empire  between  the  two 
sons  of  Tlieodosins,  which  established  a  perfect  equality  between  the 
old  and  the  new  capital. 

8  Codinus  (Antiquitat.  p.  8)  affirms,  that  the  foundations  of  Con- 
stantinoi)le  were  laid  in  tlie  year  of  the  world  5837,  [\.  D.  32!l.)  on  the 
26th  of  September,  and  tliat  the  city  was  dedicated  the  Ilth  of  May 
58.'i8  {A.  D.  330.)  He  coiniect.'*  these  dates  with  several  characteristic 
epochs,  but  they  contradict  each  other;  the  authority  of  Codinus  is  of 
little  weight,  and  the  space  wiiich  he  assigns  must  appear  insiiHicienl. 
The  term  of  ten  years  is  given  us  by  Julian  ;  (Orat.  i.  p.  8.)  and  Span. 
heim  labours  to  establish  the  truth  of  it  (p.  69—75.)  by  the  help  of  two 
passiiges  from  Themistius,  (Orat.  iv.  p.  58.)  and  Philostorgius,  (I.  ii. 
c.  f>.)  which  form  a  period  from  the  year  32J  to  Ihe  year  33A.  Modern 
critics  are  divided  concerning  this  point  of  chronology,  and  their  dif- 
ferent sentiments  are  very  accurately  discussed  by  Tillemont,  Hist. 
des  Empereurs,  tom.  iv.  p.  619— G25. 

t  Tliemisiins,  Orat.  iii.  p,  47.  Zosim.  1.  ii.  p.  108.  Constantine 
himself,  in  one  of  his  laws,  (Cod.  Theod.  I  xv.  tit.  i.)  betrays  his  im. 
patience. 

«  Cedrrnus  and  Zonaras,  faithful  to  the  mode  of  superstition  which 
prevailed  in  their  own  times,  ;i^ure  us  that  Constantinople  was  cousc. 
crated  to  the  virgin  Mother  of  God. 

X  Tlie  earliest  and  most  complete  account  of  this  oxtraordinarv  ce- 
remony may  *«-'  found  in  the  Alexandrian  Chronicle,  p.  2S5.  Tillc- 
niont.and  tlie  other  friends  of  Constantine.  who  ar^"  nffende<I  with  the. 
air  of  paganism  which  seems  unworthy  of  a  christian  prince,  had  a 
right  to  consider  it  as  doubtful,  but  they  were  not  authorized  to  omit  the 
mention  of  it. 

y  Soaomen,  I.  ii.  c.  2.  Ducange  C.  P.  I.  i.  c.  6.  Velut  ipsius  Romai 
filiam,  is  the  expressiou  of  Augustin,  de  Civilal.  Dei,  1.  v.  c.  25. 
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name  of  Constantinople'  has  prevailed  over  that 
honourable  cpitlitt ;  and  after  the  revolution  of 
fourteen  centuries,  still  perpetuates  the  fame  of  its 
author.* 

Porm  of  gorcrn.      Tlic  foundation  of  a  new  capital  is 
mint.  naturally  connected  with  the  cstaldisli- 

nicnt  of  a  new  form  of  civil  and  military  adminis- 
tration. The  distinct  view  of  the  complicated 
system  of  policy,  introduced  by  Diocletian,  im- 
proved by  Constantino,  and  completed  by  his  im- 
mediate successors,  may  not  only  amuse  the  fancy 
by  the  singular  picture  of  a  great  empire,  but  will 
tend  to  illustrate  the  secret  and  internal  causes  of 
its  rapid  decay.  In  the  pursuit  of  any  remarkable 
institution,  we  may  be  frequently  led  into  the  more 
early  or  the  more  recent  times  of  the  Roman  history  ; 
but  the  proper  limits  of  this  inquiry  will  be  in- 
cluded within  a  period  of  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty  years,  from  the  accession  of  Constanline  to 
the  publication  of  the  Theodosian  code;''  from 
which,  as  well  as  from  the  ?>olil)a  of  the  east  and 
west,'  we  derive  the  most  copious  and  authentic 
information  of  the  state  of  the  empire.  This  variety 
of  objects  will  suspend,  for  some  time,  the  course 
of  the  narrative ;  but  the  interruption  will  be  cen- 
sured only  by  those  readers  who  are  insensible  to 
the  importance  of  laws  and  manners,  while  they 
peruse,  w  itii  eager  curiosity,  the  transient  intrigues 
of  a  court,  or  the  accidental  event  of  a  battle. 
.'  Hierarchy  of  ibc  The  manly  pride  of  the  Romans, 
^9  staie.         content  with  substantial  power,  had 

left  to  the  vanity  of  the  east  the  forms  and  cere- 
monies of  ostentatious  greatness."'  But  when  they 
lost  even  the  semblance  of  those  virtues  which  were 
derived  from  their  ancient  freedom,  the  simplicity 
of  Roman  manners  was  insensibly  corrupted  by  the 
stately  atfectation  of  the  courts  of  Asia.  The  dis- 
tinctions of  personal  merit  and  inlluencc,  so  con- 
spicuous in  a  republic,  so  feeble  and  obscure  under 
a  monarchy,  were  abolished  by  the  despotism  of  the 
emperors ;  who  substituted  in  their  room  a  severe 
subordination  of  rank  and  odice,  from  the  titled 
slaves  who  were  seated  on  tlic  steps  of  the  throne, 
to  the  meanest  instruments  of  arbitrary  power. 
This  multitude  of  abject  dependents  was  interested 
in  the  support  of  the  actual  government,  from  the 
dread  of  a  revolution,  which  might  at  once  con- 
found their  hopes,  and  intercept  the  reward  of  their 
services.     In  this  divine  hierarchy  (for  such  it  is 

X  Eutropiiif,   1.   X.  c.  8.    Julian.   Orat.  i.  p.  8.     Ducange  C.  P. 

1.  i.  c.  6.  I'lic  name  of  Constantinople  is  extant  on  the  medals  of 
Constantine. 

a  The  lively  Fontenelle  (Dialogues  des  Mnrts,  xii.)  affects  to  deride 
the  vanity  of  linman  ambition,  and  seems  to  trium|>l)  in  tlie  disap- 
pointment of  Constantine,  whose  immortal  name  is  now  lost  in  the 
vnl£;ar  appellation  of  Istarabol,  a  Turkish  corruption  of  tiv  rriv  noKif. 
Yet  tile  original  name  is  still  preserved,  I.  liy  the  nations  of  Europe. 

2.  By  the  modern  Greeks.  3.  By  the  Arabs,  whose  writings  are  dif- 
fused over  the  wide  extent  of  their  conquests  in  Asia  and  Africa.  See 
D'Herbelnt  Bibliothetfue  Orientale,  p.  27-5.  4.  By  the  more  learned 
Turks,  and  by  the  emperor  himself  in  llis  public  mandates.  Canterair's 
History  of  the  Othman  Empire,  p.  51. 

b  The  Theodiisian  code  was  promulgated  A.  D.  438.  See  the  Pro- 
legomena of  Godefroy,  c.  i.  p.  183. 

c  Paiirirohls,  in  liis  elaborate  Commentary,  assigns  to  the  Notilia 
a  date  almost  similar  to  that  of  the  Theodosian  code  ;  but  iiis  proofs, 
or  rather  conjectures,  are  extremely  feeble.  1  should  be  rather  in- 
clined to  place  tliis  useful  work  l>etwecn  the  final  division  of  the 
eaipirc,  (A.  D.  3US.)  and  the  succesisful  invasion  of  Gaul  by  the  bar- 


frequently  styled)  every  rank  was  marked  with  the 
most  scrupulous  exactness,  and  its  dignity  was  dis- 
played in  a  variety  of  trilling  and  solemn  ceremonies, 
«liieli  it  was  a  study  to  learn,  and  a  sacrilege  to 
lugh'ct.''  The  purity  of  the  Latin  language  was 
debased,  by  adopting,  in  the  intercourse  of  pride 
and  llatlery,  a  profusion  of  epithets,  which  Tully 
would  scarcely  have  understood,  and  which  Augus- 
tus would  have  rejected  with  indignation.  The 
principal  oflicers  of  the  empire  were  saluted,  even 
by  llie  sovereign  himself,  with  the  deceitful  titles 
of  your  Siiiccfiti/.  your  Gravity,  your  Excellency, 
your  Eiiituencc,  your  suhliwe  and  wonderful  Dlagiii- 
tuilc,  your  illustrious  and  mar/iiijiceiit  Hii/liiiess.' 
The  codicils  or  patents  of  their  othce  were  curiously 
emblazoned  with  such  emblems  as  were  best  adapted 
to  explain  its  nature  and  high  dignity  ;  the  image 
or  portrait  of  the  reigning  emperors ;  a  triumphal 
ear ;  the  book  of  mandates  placed  on  a  table, 
covered  with  a  rich  carpet,  and  illuminated  by  four 
tapers ;  the  allegorical  figures  of  the  provinces 
which  they  governed  ;  or  the  appellations  and 
standards  of  the  troops  whom  they  commanded. 
Some  of  the.se  ofticial  ensigns  were  really  exhibited 
in  their  hall  of  audience ;  others  preceded  their 
pompous  march  whenever  they  appeared  in  public  ; 
and  every  circumstance  of  their  demeanour,  their 
dress,  their  ornaments,  and  their  train,  was  calcu- 
lated to  inspire  a  deep  reverence  for  the  repre- 
sentatives of  supreme  majesty.  By  a  philosophic 
observer,  the  system  of  the  Roman  government 
might  have  been  mistaken  for  a  splendid  theatre, 
filled  with  players  of  every  character  and  degree, 
who  repeated  the  language,  and  imitated  the  pas- 
sions, of  their  original  model.? 

All  the  magistrates  of  sufficient  ini-  Three  ranks  of 
portance  to  find  a  place  in  the  general  honour, 
state  of  the  empire,  were  accurately  divided  into 
three  clas.ses.  I.  The  Illustrious.  2.  The  Spectabiles, 
or  Respectable :  And,  3.  The  Clarissimi ;  whom  we 
may  translate  by  the  word  Honourable.  In  the 
times  of  Roman  simplicity,  the  last-mentioned 
epithet  was  used  only  as  a  vague  expression  of 
deference,  till  it  became  at  length  the  peculiar  and 
appropriated  title  of  all  who  «ere  members  of  the 
senate,''  and  consetiuently  of  all  who,  from  that 
venerable  body , were  selected  to  govern  the  provinces. 
The  vanity  of  those  who,  from  their  rank  and  oflTice, 
might  claim  a  superior  distinction  above  the  rest  of 

barians  {A.  D.  407.)  See  llistoire  des  anciens  Peuples  de  I'Europe, 
torn.  vii.  p.  4U. 

d  Scilicet  externaesuperbia'sueto,  uon  inerat  notitia  nostri;  (perhaps 
iwstrrcj  apud  qiios  vis  imperii  valet,  inania  transmiltuntur.  Tacit. 
.■\nnal.  xv.31.  The  gradation  from  the  style  of  freedom  and  simpli- 
city, to  tliat  rif  form  and  servitude,  may  be  traced  in  the  Epistles  of 
Cicero,  of  Pliny,  and  of  Symmaclius. 

c  The  emperor  Gratian,  after  confirming  a  law  of  precedency  pub. 
lished  by  Valentini.in,  the  fatherofhisrfiriMiVy,  thus  continues  t  Sicpiis 
i;;itnr  in'debitum  sihi  locum  usurpavent,  nulla  se  ignoratiuue  defendat ; 
silfpie  plane  sncriletjii  reus,  qui  divina  priteepta  neglexerit.  Cod. 
Theod.  I.  vi.  tit.  v.  le;.  2. 

f  Consult  the  Notilia  Dignitatum  at  the  end  of  the  Theodosian 
Code,  torn.  vi.  p.  31C. 

V  Paucirolusad  Nolitiam  utriusque  Imperii,  p.  39.  But  his  explana- 
tions are  obscure,  and  he  <loes  not  sufficiently  distinguish  the  painted 
emblems  from  the  etlective  ensigns  of  office. 

li  In  the  P.indecls,  which  may  be  referred  to  the  reigns  of  the  Aoto- 
nines,  Clari-inimun  is  the  ordinary  aud  legal  title  of  a  seuator. 
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the  senatorial  order,  was  long  afterwards  indulged 
with  the  new  appellation  of  Respectable :  but  the 
title  of  Iltustriotis  was  always  reserved  to  some 
eminent  personages  who  were  obeyed  or  reverenced 
by  the  two  subordinate  classes.  It  was  communi- 
cated only,  I.  To  the  consuls  and  patricians ;  II. 
To  the  praetorian  pra^fects,  with  the  praefects  of 
Rome  and  Constantinople  ;  III.  To  the  masters- 
general  of  the  cavalry  and  the  infantry ;  and,  IV. 
To  the  seven  ministers  of  the  palace,  who  exercised 
their  sacred  functions  about  the  person  of  the 
emperor.'  Among  those  illustrious  magistrates 
who  were  esteemed  co-ordinate  ^^  ith  each  other,  the 
seniority  of  appointment  gave  place  to  the  union  of 
dignities.''  By  the  expedient  of  honorary  codicils, 
the  emperors,  who  were  fond  of  multiplying  their 
favours,  might  sometimes  gratify  the  vanity,  though 
not  the  ambition,  of  impatient  courtiers.' 

I.  As  long  as  the  Roman  consuls 
were  the  first  magistrates  of  a  free 
state,  they  derived  their  right  to  power  from  the 
choice  of  the  people.  As  long  as  the  emperors 
condescended  to  disguise  the  servitude  which  they 
imposed,  the  consuls  were  still  elected  by  the  real 
or  apparent  suffrage  of  the  senate.  From  the  reign 
of  Diocletian,  even  these  vestiges  of  liberty  were 
aboUshed,  and  the  successful  candidates  who  were 
invested  with  the  annual  honours  of  the  consulship, 
affected  to  deplore  the  humiliating  condition  of  their 
predecessors.  The  Scipios  and  the  Catos  had  been 
reduced  to  solicit  the  votes  of  plebeians,  to  pass 
through  the  tedious  and  expensive  forms  of  a 
popular  election,  and  to  expose  their  dignity  to  the 
shame  of  a  public  refusal ;  while  their  own  happier 
fate  had  reserved  them  for  an  age  and  government 
in  which  the  rewards  of  virtue  were  assigned  by 
the  unerring  wisdom  of  a  gracious  sovereign.""  In 
the  epistles  which  the  emperor  addressed  to  the  two 
consuls  elect,  it  was  declared,  that  they  were  created 
by  his  sole  authority."  Their  names  and  portraits, 
engraved  on  gilt  tablets  of  ivory,  were  dispersed 
over  the  empire  as  presents  to  the  provinces,  the 
cities,  the  magistrates,  the  senate,  and  the  people." 

i  Pancirol.  p.  12—17.  I  have  nnl  taken  any  notice  of  the  two  in. 
ferior  ranks,  Perfectissimus,  and  Egregius,  which  were  given  to  many 
persons,  wiio  were  not  raised  to  the  senatorial  dignity. 

V  Cod.  Theodos.  1.  vi.  tit.  vi.     The  rules  of  precedency  are  ascer- 
tained with  the  raost  minute  accuracy  by  the  emperors,  and  illustrated 
with  equal  prolixity  by  their  learned  interpreter. 
ICod.  Theodos.  1.  vi.  tit.  xsii. 

m  Ausonius  (in  Gratiarum  Actione)  basely  expatiates  on  this  unworthy 
topic,  which  is  managed  by  IMamertinus  (Pane^yr.  Vet.  xi.  16—19.) 
with  somewhat  more  freedom  and  insennity, 

n  Cum  de  consulibus  in  annum  creandi's,  solus  meciira  volutarem 
.  .  .  te  consulem  et  designavi.  et  declaravi,  et  priorem  nuncapavi ;  are 
some  of  the  expressions  employed  by  the  emperor  (5ratian  to  his'pre. 
ceptor  the  poet  Ausonius. 

o  Imraancsque  ....  denies 
Qui  secti  ferro  in  tabu  las  auroque  micantes, 
Inscripti  rutilum  cccluto  consule  nomen 
Per  proceres  et  valgus  cant. 

Claud,  in  ii.  Cons.  Slilichon.  456. 
MontfaU9on  has  represented  some  of   these  tablets  or  dypticks;   see 
Supplement  a  TAntiquite  expliqu^e,  tom.  iii.  p.  220. 
p  Consule  lietatnr  post  pliirima  secnia  viso 
Pallanteus  apex:  agnoscunt  rostra  curulcs 
Auditas  quondam  proavis:  desuet.aque  ciugit 
Regius  auratis  Fora  fascibiis  Tlpia  lictor. 
■  Cl.iudian  in  vi.  Cons.  Honorii,  fi-l.!. 

From  the  reign  of  Carus  to  the  sixth  consulship  of  Honorins,  there 
was  an  interval  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years,  during  which  the 
emperors  were  always  absent  from  Itome  on  tlie  first  day" of  January. 
See  the  Chronologic  de  Tillcmont,  tom.  iii.  iv.  and  v. 


Their  solemn  inauguration  was  performed  at  the 
place  of  the  imperial  residence ;  and  during  a  period 
of  o;ie  hundred  and  twenty  years,  Rome  was  con- 
stantly deprived  of  the  presence  of  her  ancient 
magistrates.!'  On  the  morning  of  the  first  of 
January,  the  consuls  assumed  the  ensigns  of  their 
dignity.  Their  dress  was  a  robe  of  purple,  em- 
broidered in  silk  and  gold,  and  sometimes  orna- 
mented with  costly  gems.i  On  this  solemn  occasion 
they  were  attended  by  the  most  eminent  officers  of 
the  state  and  army,  in  the  habit  of  senators ;  and 
the  useless  fasces,  armed  with  the  once  formidable 
axes,  were  borne  before  them  by  the  lictors.'^  The 
procession  moved  from  the  palace*  to  the  Forum  or 
principal  square  of  the  city ;  where  the  consuls 
ascended  their  tribunal,  and  seated  themselves  in  the 
curule  chairs,  which  were  framed  after  the  fashion 
of  ancient  times.  They  immediately  exercised  an 
act  of  jurisdiction,  by  the  manumission  of  a  slave, 
who  was  brought  before  them  for  that  purpose  ;  and 
the  ceremony  was  intended  to  represent  the  cele- 
brated .letion  of  the  elder  Brutus,  the  author  of 
liberty  and  of  the  consulship,  when  he  admitted 
among  his  fellow-citizens  the  faithful  Vindex,  who 
had  revealed  the  conspiracy  of  the  Tarquins.'  The 
public  festival  was  continued  during  several  days 
in  all  the  principal  cities;  in  Rome,  from  custom; 
in  Constantinople,  from  imitation ;  in  Carthage, 
Antioch,  and  Alexandria,  from  the  love  of  pleasure 
and  the  superfluity  of  wealth."  In  the  two  capitals 
of  the  empire  the  annual  games  of  the  theatre,  the 
circus,  and  the  amphitheatre,"  cost  four  thousand 
pounds  of  gold,  (about)  one  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  pounds  sterling :  and  if  so  heavy  an  ex- 
pense surpassed  the  faculties  or  the  inclination  of 
the  magistrates  themselves,  the  sum  was  supplied 
from  the  imperial  treasury .r  As  soon  as  the  consuls 
had  discharged  these  customary  duties,  they  were 
at  liberty  to  retire  into  the  shade  of  private  life,  and 
to  enjoy  during  the  remainder  of  the  year,  the 
undisturbed  contemplation  of  their  own  greatness. 
They  no  longer  presided  in  the  national  councils ; 
they  no  longer  executed  the  resolutions  of  peace  or 

q  See  Claudian  in  Cons.  Prob.  et  Olybrii,  178,  &:c. ;  and  in  iv.  Cons. 
Honorii,  58o,  &c. ;  though  in  the  latter  it  is  not  easy  to  separate  the 
ornaments  of  the  emperor  from  those  of  the  consul,    .•\usoiiius  received 
from  the  liberality  of  Gratian,  a  vestis  palmata,  or  robe  of  state,  ia 
which  the  figure  of  the  emperor  Constautius  was  embroidered. 
I'  Cernis  et  armorum  proceres  legumque  potentes ; 
Patricios  sumuut  habitus;  et  more  fiabino 
Discolor  incedit  logio.  positisque  parumpcr 
Bellorura  signis,  sequitur  vexiUa  Uuirini. 
Lictori  cedunt  aquila?,  ridttque  togatus 
Mile.s,  ei  in  mediis  etfulget  curia  castris. 

Claud,  in  iv.  Cons.  Honorii,  ,5. 

striclasque  procul  radiare  secures. 

In  Cons.  Prob.  229. 
8  See  Valesius  ad  Ammian.  Marcellin.  1.  xxii.  c.  7. 
t  Auspice  mox  la?to  sonuit  clamore  tribunal ; 
Te  fiislos  iiieiiiite  quater;  solemnialudit 
Omnia  libert.is:  dedvictuni  vindice  morem 
l.ex  servat,  famulusquejugo  laxatus  herili 
Ducitur,  etgrato  remeat  secnriorictu. 

Claudian  in  iv.  Cons.  Honorii,  611. 
u  Celebrant  quidem  solemnes  istos  dies,  omnes  uhique  urbes  qua* 
sub  legihiis  .igunt ;  et  Roma  de  more,  ctConstantinopolisde  imitatione, 
et  Antioebia  pro  luxu,  et  discincta  Cirthago,  ct  donuis  fliiminis  Alex- 
andria, sed  Treviri  principis  beneficio.     Ausonius  in  Gral.  Actione, 

X  Claudian  (in  Cons.  Mall.  Theodori,  279-3.31.)  dcscritKS,  ina  lively 
and  fanciful  manner,  the  various  games  of  the  circus,  the  ttieatre,  and 
the  amphitheatre,  exhibited  by  the  new  consul.     The  sanguinary  com. 
txltsof  gladiators  had  already  tiecn  prohibited. 
)-  Procopius  iu  Hist.  Arcana,  c.  26. 
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war.  Their  abililics  (unless  llicy  were  cmploveil  in 
more  enVetive  olliccs)  were  of  little  monuiil ;  and 
their  names  ser\e<l  only  as  the  le^al  <latc  of  Ihe  year 
in  wliieli  tliey  had  lilled  the  ehair  of  Marius  and  of 
Cicero.  Yet  it  was  still  felt  and  a<-kno\vled^e(l,  in 
the  last  period  of  Koman  servitude,  that  this  empty 
name  might  bo  compared,  and  even  preferred,  to 
the  possession  of  substantial  power.  The  title  of 
consul  was  still  the  most  splendid  object  of  ambition, 
the  noblest  reward  of  virtue  and  loyalty.  The 
emperorsthenisclves,  who  disdained  the  faint  shadow 
of  the  repul)lie,  hck'  conscious  that  they  acipiired 
an  additional  sple:idour  and  majesty  as  often  as  they 
assumed  the  annual  honours  of  the  consular  dignity.' 
The  proudest  and  mo.st  perfect  sepa- 
ration which  can  be  found  in  any  age 
or  country,  between  the  nobles  and  the  people,  is 
perhaps  that  of  the  patricians  and  the  plebeians, 
as  it  was  established  in  Ihe  first  age  of  the  Konian 
republic.  Wealth  and  honours,  the  oflices  of  the 
state,  and  the  ceremonies  of  religion,  were  almo.st 
exclusively  possessed  by  the  former  ;  who,  preserv- 
ing the  purity  of  their  blood  with  the  most  insult- 
ing jealousy,''  held  their  clients  in  a  condition  of 
specious  vassalage.  But  these  distinctions,  so  in- 
compatible with  the  spirit  of  a  free  people,  were  re- 
moved, after  a  long  struggle,  by  tbc  persevering 
cfl'oiis  of  the  tribunes.  The  most  active  and  suc- 
cessful of  the  plebeians  accumulated  wealth,  as- 
pired to  honours,  deserved  triumphs,  contracted 
alliances,  and,  after  some  ge.ierations,  assumed 
the  pride  of  ancient  nobility.''  The  patrician  fami- 
lies, on  the  other  hand,  whose  original  number  was 
never  recruited  till  the  end  of  the  commonwealth, 
cither  failed  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  or 
were  extinguished  in  so  many  foreign  and  domestic 
wars,  or,  through  a  want  of  merit  or  fortune,  insen- 
sibly mingled  with  the  mass  of  the  people.'^  Very  few 
remained  who  could  derive  their  pure  and  genuine 
origin  from  the  infancy  of  the  city,  or  even  from  that 
of  the  republic,  when  Ca^sarand  Augustus,  Claudius 
and  Vespasian,  created  from  the  body  of  tin;  senate 
a  competent  number  of  new  patrician  families,  in 
the  hope  of  perpetuating  an  order,  which  was  still 
considered  as  honourable  and  sacred.''  But  these 
artificial  supplies  (in  which  the  reigning  house  was 
always  included)  were  rapidly  swept  away  by  the 
rage  of  tyrants,  by  freciuent  revolutions,  by  the 
change   of  manners,  and  by   the   intermixture  of 

«  Inconsulatu  lionossinc  Iaborcsiisci[»itnr.  (Mamcrtin.  in  Panegyr. 
Vet.  xi.  2.)  Tllis  exalte'l  idea  of  llir  rn)isul.slu|)  is  borrowed  from  an 
Oration  (iii.  p.  107.)  pronounced  by  Julian  in  tlie  ser%  ile  conrl  of  f.t)n- 
staiitius.  Sec  tlie  Ablie  de  la  Bleterie,  (Menioircs  de  I'Academie,  torn. 
xxiv.  |>.  289.)  whoiieli^'liLs  to  pur.iiic  tlu'  veslise-s  of  the  old  constitu- 
tion, and  who  sometimes  finds  them  in  his  cojjious  fancy. 

a  InlermarriaKes  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians  were  ])rolii. 
bited  by  tbc  laws  of  the  .MI.  Tables;  and  the  uniform  operations  of 
human  nature  may  attest  lliat  the  custom  survived  tbc  law.  See  in  I. ivy 
(IV.  I_c.)  the  pride  of  f.imily  urj;ed  by  Ihe  consul,  and  the  rights  of 
luankind  .i.s«erled  by  the  tribune  Cannleius. 

t>  See  the  animated  pictures  drawn  bySallust,  in  the  Jugfurthine  war, 
of  the  pride  of  the  nobles,  and  even  of  the  virtuous  Metcllus,  who  was 
unable  to  brook  the  idea  that  the  honour  of  the  consulship  shoulil  be 
Iwslowcd  on  the  obscure  merit  of  his  lieutenant  Marius.  (c.  ei.)  Two 
hundred  years  before,  the  race  of  the  Melelli  thene^lves  were  confound- 
ed anion-  tbc  plebeians  of  Rome  ;  and  from  the  etymology  of  their 
name  of  Cttcilius,  there  is  reason  to  briieve  that  those  haughty  nobles 
derived  their  origin  from  a  sutler. 

c  In  llic  year  of  Korac  800,  very  few  remained,  not  only  of  the  old 


nations.'^  Little  more  was  left  when  Constantino 
ascended  the  throne,  than  a  vague  ami  imperfect 
tradition,  that  the  patricians  had  once  been  the  first 
(if  the  Koiiians.  To  form  a  body  of  nobles,  whose 
iiilluenee  may  restrain,  wliile  it  seimres,  the  autho- 
rity of  the  monarch,  would  have  been  very  incon- 
sistent with  the  character  and  policy  of  Constantino ; 
but  had  he  seriously  entertained  such  a  design,  it 
might  have  exceeded  the  measure  of  his  power  to 
ratify,  by  an  arbitrary  edict,  an  institution  which 
must  expect  the  saiuMion  of  time  and  of  opinion. 
He  revived,  indeed,  the  title  of  piitriciuiis,  but  he 
revived  it  as  a  personal,  not  as  an  hereditary,  dis- 
tinction. Tliey  yielded  only  to  the  transient  supe- 
riority of  the  annual  consuls  ;  but  they  enjoyed  the 
pre-eminence  over  all  the  great  olliccrs  of  state, 
with  the  most  familiar  at-cess  to  the  person  of  the 
prince.  This  honourable  rank  was  hestowed  on 
them  for  lite  ;  and  as  they  were  usually  favourites, 
and  ministers  who  had  grown  old  in  the  imperial 
court,  the  true  etymology  of  the  w  ord  was  perverted 
by  ignorance  and  flattery  ;  and  the  patricians  of 
Constantino  were  reverenced  as  the  adopted/a(/it').9 
of  the  emiteror  and  the  republic.' 

IF.  The  fortunes  of  the  pnetorian  ■,.,,, p^^Horian 
priefects  were  essentially  diHerent  from  pru^teets. 
those  of  the  consuls  and  patricians.  The  latter  saw 
tlicir  ancient  greatness  evaporate  in  a  vain  title. 
The  former,  rising  by  degrees  from  the  most  humble 
condition,  were  invested  with  the  civil  and  military 
administration  of  the  Roman  world.  From  the  reign 
of  Severns  to  that  of  Diocletian,  the  guards  and  tlie 
palace,  the  laws  and  the  finances,  the  armies  and 
the  provinces,  were  intrusted  to  their  superintend- 
ing care  ;  and,  like  the  vizirs  of  the  east,  they  held 
with  one  hand  the  seal,  and  with  the  other  the 
standard,  of  the  empire.  The  ambition  of  the  pra;- 
fects,  alviays  formidable,  and  sometimes  fatal  to  the 
masters  whom  they  served,  was  supported  by  the 
strength  of  the  pra'torian  bands  ;  but  after  tho.se 
haughty  troops  had  been  weakened  by  Diocletian, 
and  finally  suppressed  by  Constantiiie,  the  iirafecls, 
who  survived  their  fall,  were  reduced  without  dilli- 
culty  to  the  station  of  useful  and  obedient  minis- 
ters. When  they  were  no  longer  responsible  for 
the  safety  of  the  emperor's  person,  they  resigned 
the  jurisdiction  which  fhey  bad  hitherto  clainii  il 
and  exercised  overall  tlie  departments  of  the  ])ala(  (  . 
They  were  deprived  by  Constantine  of  all  military 

patrician  families,  but  even  of  those  which  had  been  created  by  Ca'sar 
and  Augustus.  (Tacit.  Annal.  xi.  25.)  Tbc  tiiniily  of  Scaurus  (a 
branch  of  the  patrician  ^milii)  was  det*:raded  so  low  that  his  fiitber, 
who  exercised  the  trade  of  a  charcoal  nuTeliant,  left  liini  only  tin 
slavos,  and  somewhat  less  than  three  hundred  pounds  sterliiiL'.  ('\'al<-. 
rills  IMaxinuis,  1.  iv.  c.  4.  n.  II.  Aurel.  Victor  in  Scauro  )  Tlic  iuniily 
was  saved  from  oblivion  by  thi'  merit  of  the  son. 

■1  'I'aeit.  Annal.  xi.  25.  Dion  Cassius,  1.  iii,  p.  0.9.3.  The  virtues  i4 
Agricola,  who  was  created  a  patrician  by  the  emperor  Vespasian,  re- 
ti<Tt(  d  honour  on  that  ancient  order;  but  his  ancestors  had  not  any 
claim  beyuMl  an  eiiuestrian  nobility. 

p  This  failure  would  have  been  almost  impossible  if  it  were  true,  as 
t'a.saubon  compels  Aiirelius  Victor  to  atlirm,  (ad  Sileton.  in  Cipsar.  c.  42. 
See  Hist.  Au;;ust.  p.  20.1.  and  Casaubon  Comment,  p.  220.)  that  Ves- 
])asian  created  at  oiici;  a  thousand  patrician  families.  Itut  litis  extrava- 
gant number  is  too  much  even  for  the  whole  senatorial  order,  unless  ive 
should  include  all  the  Roman  knights  who  were  distinguished  by  the 
permission  of  wearing  the  latirlave. 

f  Zosimus,  1.  ii.  p.  118;  and  Godefroy  ad  Cod.  Theodos.  I.  vi.  tit.  vi. 
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command,  as  soon  as  they  had  ceased  to  lead  into 
the  field,  under  their  immediate  orders,  the  ilower 
of  the  Roman  troops ;  and  at  leng^th,  by  a  singular 
revolution,  the  captains  of  the  guards  were  trans- 
formed into  the  civil  magistrates  of  the  provinces. 
According  to  the  plan  of  government  instituted  by 
Diocletian,  the  four  princes  had  each  their  pntto- 
rian  pra-fect ;  and  after  the  monarchy  was  once 
more  united  in  the  person  of  Constantine,  he  still 
continued  to  create  the  same  number  oi  four  pre- 
fects, and  intrusted  to  their  care  the  same  pro- 
vinces which  they  already  administered.  1.  The 
prefect  of  the  east  stretched  his  ample  jurisdiction 
into  the  three  parts  of  the  globe  which  were  subject 
to  the  Romans,  from  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile  to  the 
banks  of  the  Phasis,  and  from  the  mountains  of 
Thrace  to  the  frontiers  of  Persia.  2.  The  important 
provinces  of  Pannonia,  Dacia,  Macedonia,  and 
Greece,  once  acknowledged  the  authority  of  the 
pracfect  of  Illyricuni.  3.  The  power  of  the  pra'fect 
of  Italy  was  not  confined  to  the  country  from  w  hence 
he  derived  his  title  ;  it  extended  over  the  additional 
territory  of  Rha-tia  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  over  the  dependent  islands  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  over  that  part  of  the  continent  of  Africa 
which  lies  between  the  confines  of  Cyrene  and  those 
of  Tingitania.  4.  The  pra^fect  of  the  Gauls  com- 
prehended under  that  plural  denomination  the  kin- 
dred provinces  of  Britain  and  Spain,  and  his  autho- 
rity was  obeyed  from  the  wall  of  Antoninus  to  the 
foot  of  mount  Atlas. s 

After  the  praetorian  prapfects  had  been  dismissed 
from  all  military  command,  the  civil  functions 
which  they  were  ordained  to  exercise  over  so  many 
subject  nations,  were  adequate  to  the  ambition  and 
abilities  of  the  most  consummate  ministers.  To 
their  wisdom  was  committed  the  supreme  adminis- 
tration of  justice  and  of  the  finances,  the  two  objects 
which,  in  a  state  of  peace,  comprehend  almost  all 
the  respective  duties  of  the  sovereign  and  of  the 
people  ;  of  the  former,  to  protect  the  citizens  who 
are  obedient  to  the  laws  ;  of  the  latter,  to  contribute 
the  share  of  their  property  which  is  required  for  the 
expenses  of  the  state.  The  coin,  the  highw  ays,  the 
posts,  the  granaries,  tlie  manufactures,  whatever 
could  interest  the  public  prosperity,  was  moderated 
by  the  authority  of  the  pra-torian  praefects.  As  the 
immediate  representatives  of  the  imperial  majesty, 
they  were  empowered  to  explain,  to  enforce,  and  on 

r  Zosimus,  1.  ii.  p.  109,  110.  If  we  had  not  fortunately  possessed  this 
satisfactory  account  of  the  division  of  the  power  and  provinces  of  the 
praetorian  praefectf,  we  should  frequently  have  been  perplexed  amidst 
the  copious  details  of  the  Code,  and  the  circumstantial  miuuteuess  of 
the  Notitia. 

h  See  a  law  of  Constantine  himself.  A  praefectis  autem  prsetorio 
provocare,  nou  siniiutis.  Cod.  Justinian.  I.  vii.  tit.  Ixii.  leg.  19.  Chari- 
sius,  a  lawyer  of  the  time  of  Constantine,  (Heinec.  Hist.  Juris  Romani, 
p.  349.)  who  admits  this  law  as  a  fundamental  principle  of  jurispru- 
dence, compares  the  prsetorian  prjefects  to  the  roasters  of  the  horse  of 
the  ancient  dictators.     Pandect.  1.  i.  tit.  xi. 

i  When  Justinian,  in  the  exhausted  condition  of  the  empire,  in.sti- 
luted  a  itnetorian  praefect  for  .Africa,  he  allowed  him  a  salary  of  one 
hundred  pounds  of  ^old.     Cod.  Justinian,  1.  i.  tit.  xxvii.  lc<j.  1. 

W  For  this,  and  the  other  di;;nities  of  the  empire,  it  maj"  l>e  suHicient 
to  refer  to  the  ample  commentaries  of  Paucirolus  and  Godefroy,  who 
have  diligently  collected  and  accuratehv  digested  in  their  proper  order 
all  the  Icf^al  and  historical  materials.  From  those  authors,  Dr.  Howell 
(History  of  the  U'orld,  vol.  ii.  p.  24—77.)  has  deduced  a  very  distinct 
abridgment  of  the  stale  of  the  Roman  empire. 
R'2 


some  occasions  to  modify,  the  general  edicts  by  their 
discretionary  proclamations.  They  watched  over 
the  conduct  of  the  provincial  governors,  removed 
the  negligent,  and  inflicted  punishments  on  the 
guilty.  From  all  the  inferior  jurisdictions,  an  ap- 
peal in  every  matter  of  importance,  either  i:ivil  or 
criminal,  might  be  brought  before  the  tribunal  of  the 
pra^fect:  but  Aii  sentence  was  final  and  absolute; 
and  the  emperors  themselves  refused  to  admit  any 
complaints  against  the  judgment  or  the  integrity  of 
a  magistrate  whom  they  honoured  with  such  un- 
bounded confidence.''  His  appointments  were 
suitable  to  his  dignity; '  andif  avarice  was  his  ruling 
passion,  he  enjoyed  frequent  opportunities  of  col- 
lecting a  rich  harvest  of  fees,  of  presents,  and  of 
perquisites.  Though  the  emperors  no  longer 
dreaded  the  ambition  of  their  pra-fects,  they  were 
attentive  to  counterbalance  the  power  of  this  great 
office  by  the  uncertainty  and  shortness  of  its  dura- 
tion.'' 

From  their  superior  importance  and  ,,1^^  prefects  of 
dignity,  Rome  and  Constantinople  Rome  and  Con. 
were  alone  excepted  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  pra-torian  praefects.  The  immense  size 
of  the  city,  and  the  experience  of  the  tardy,  in- 
effectual operation  of  the  laws,  had  furnished  the 
policy  of  Augustus  with  a  specious  pretence  for  in- 
troducing a  new  magistrate,  who  alone  could  re- 
strain a  servile  and  turbulent  populace  by  the 
strong  arm  of  arbitrary  power.'  Valerius  Messalla 
was  appointed  the  first  pia"fect  of  Rome,  that  his 
reputation  might  countenance  so  invidious  a  mea- 
sure :  but,  at  the  end  of  a  few  days,  that  accom- 
plished citizen"  resigned  his  office,  declaring  with  a 
spirit  worthy  of  the  friend  of  Brutus,  that  he  found 
himself  incapable  of  exercising  a  power  incompati- 
ble with  public  freedom."  As  the  sense  of  liberty 
became  less  exquisite,  the  advantages  of  order  were 
more  clearly  understood ;  and  the  prajfect,  who 
seemed  to  have  been  designed  as  a  terror  only  to 
slaves  and  vagrants,  was  permitted  to  extend  his 
civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  over  the  equestrian 
and  noble  families  of  Rome.  The  praHors,  annually 
created  as  the  judges  of  law  and  equity,  could  not 
long  dispute  the  possession  of  the  Forum  « ith  a  vi- 
gorous and  permanent  magistrate,  who  w as  usually 
admitted  into  the  confidence  of  the  prince.  Their 
courts  were  deserted,  their  number,  which  had  once 
fluctuated    between    twelve    and    eighteen,"   was 

I  Tacit.  Annal.  Euseb.  vi.  11.  in  ChroD.  p.  155.  DioD  Cassius, 
in  the  oration  of  Maecenas,  (I.  vii.  p.  tj75-)  descrities  the  pren^tives 
of  the  prafect  of  the  city  as  they  were  established  m  his  own 
time. 

m  The  fame  of  Messalla  has  been  scarcely  equal  to  his  merit.  In  the 
earliest  youth  he  was  recommended  by  Cicero  to  the  friendship  of 
Itrutus.  He  followed  the  standard  of  the  republic  till  it  was  broken  in 
the  fiehls  of  Philippi  ■■  he  then  .accepted  anil  deserved  the  favour  of  the 
most  moderate  of  the  conquerors;  and  uniformly  asserted  his  freedom 
and  dignity  in  the  court  of  Augustus.  The  triumph  of  Me^walla  was 
jiistitjed  by  the  conquest  of  Aquitain.  As  an  orator,  he  disputed  the 
palm  of  <*hM]uence  with  Cicero  himself.  Messalla  cultivated  every 
muse,  and  was  the  patron  of  every  man  of  genius.  He  s^tent  his  even. 
iiigs  in  philosophic  conversation  with  Horace;  asisumeil  his  place  at 
table  binween  Delia  and  Tibullus;  and  amused  his  leisure  by  eiicou. 
raging  the  poetical  talents  of  young  Ovid. 

II  luci  vilem  ess*'  potestatem  coutestans,  siys  the  translator  of  Euscbius. 
Tacitus  expresses  the  same  idea  in  other  words :  quasi  ncscius  e.xercCDdi. 

o  See  Lipsius,  Excursus  D.  ad  1  lib.  Tacit.  Aunal. 
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sjradually  icdiiccd  to  two  or  Ihrcc,  and  tlieir  iiii- 
portaiil  t'linctions  were  conliiicd  to  the  expens^e 
obli^atiouP  of  exliihitin;;-  ^aiius  for  the  amuseineiit 
of  the  peoi)le.  After  the  olliee  of  the  Umiiaii  ron- 
siils  had  been  ehan^ed  into  a  vain  paijeaiit,  which 
^^as  rarely  displayed  in  the  capital,  the  pra'feets  as- 
sumed their  vacant  place  in  the  senate,  and  were 
soon  acknowledged  as  the  ordinary  presidents  of 
that  venerable  assembly.  They  received  appeals 
from  the  distance  of  one  htindred  miles  ;  and  it  was 
allowed  as  a  principle  of  jurisprudence,  that  all 
nuitiieipal  authority  was  derived  from  them  alone.'i 
In  tlic  discliarfjc  of  bis  laborious  employment,  the 
governor  of  Home  was  assisted  liy  (iftecn  ollieers, 
some  of  whom  had  been  originally  his  equals,  or 
even  his  superiors.  The  principal  departments 
were  relative  to  the  command  of  a  nunu>rous  wat<:li, 
established  as  a  safeguard  against  (ires,  robberies, 
and  nocturnal  disorders;  the  custody  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  public  allowance  of  corn  and  provisions  ; 
the  care  of  the  port,  of  the  a(|ueducts,  of  the  eonmion 
sewers,  and  of  the  navigation  and  bed  of  the  Tyber  ; 
the  inspection  of  the  markets,  the  theatres,  and  of 
the  private  as  well  as  public  works.  Their  vigi- 
lance ensured  the  three  principal  objects  of  a  regular 
police,  safety,  plenty,  and  cleanliness;  and  as  a 
proof  of  the  attention  of  government  to  preserve  tlie 
splendour  and  ornaments  of  the  capital,  a  particular 
inspector  was  appointed  for  the  statues ;  the 
guardian,  as  it  were,  of  that  inanimate  people, 
which,  according  to  the  extravagant  computation  of 
an  old  writer,  was  scarcely  inferior  in  number  to  the 
living  inhabitants  of  Rome.  About  thirty  years 
after  the  foundation  of  Constantinople,  a  similar 
magistrate  was  created  in  that  rising  metropolis,  for 
tlie  same  uses  and  with  the  same  powers.  A  per- 
fect equality  was  established  between  the  dignity  of 
the  two  municipal,  and  that  of  the  four  praetorian, 

pracfects.'' 

Those  who,  in  the  imperial  hierar- 

The  proconsuls,  ...  -   ,      ,  , 

nccprafects,      chy,  were  distinguished  by  the  title  of 

'^'  Respectable,   formed   an   intemiediate 

class  between  the  illustrious  pra>fects,  and  the  Iwn- 
o«»-nA/p  magistrates  of  the  provinces.  In  this  class 
the  proconsuls  of  Achaia,  and  Africa,  claimed  a  pre- 
eminence, whi(Oi  was  yielded  to  the  remembrance  of 
their  ancient  dignity:  and  the  appeal  from  their 
tribunal  to  that  of  the  prtffects  was  almost  the  only 
mark  of  their  dependence.'  But  the  civil  govern- 
ment of  the  empire  was  distributed  into  thirteen 
great  Dioceses,  each  of  which  equalled  the  just 


P  Ileiticrfii  Element  Juris  Civilis  serinid.  ordinem  P.in(lect.  torn.  i. 
p.  70.  Sec  likiwi>u  SpaiihciiQ  ilc  Usu  Niimisniatum,  torn.  ii.  dissertat. 
X.  p.  1 19.  lu  tlic  year  i'tO,  Marciaii  published  a  law,  that  three  citizens 
.thoiild  be  .innnally  created  prKtorsof  Constantinople  by  the  choice  of 
the  senate,  but  with  their  own  consent.  Cud.  Justinian.  I.  i.  tit.  xxxix. 
hg.  2. 

q  Quidquid  igitur  intra  urbein  admittitur,  ad  P.  U.  videtur  pcrti. 
tierc;  sed  et  si()uid  intra  centesinnum  tnilliarium.  l}lj)ian  In  Pandect. 
1.  I.  til.  xlii.  n.  1.  He  proceeds  lo  enumerate  the  various  ofiiccs  of  the 
pra-fect,  who,  in  the  code  of  Justinian  (1.  i.  tit.  xxxix.  leg.  3.)  isdeclar. 
cd  to  precede  and  command  all  city  magistrates  sine  iujuriiiac  delri- 
mento  honoris  alieni. 

r  iiesides  our  usual  guides,  wc  may  observe  that  Felix  Canteloriiis 
ha-s  written  a  separate  treatise,  Dc  Prtefeeto  Urbis;  and  that  many  cu- 
rious details  concerning  the  police  of  Rome  and  Constantinople  are 
contained  in  the  fourteeulli  book  uf  the  'I'hcodosian  Code. 


measure  of  a  powerful  kingdom.  The  first  of  these 
dioceses  was  subject  lo  the  jurisdiction  of  the  count 
of  the  east  ;  and  «c  may  convey  smut  idea  of  the 
importance  and  variety  of  his  fum^lions,  by  observ- 
ing, that  six  hundred  apparitors,  who  would  be  sty  led 
at  present  either  secretaries,  or  clerks,  or  ushers, 
or  messengers,  were  employed  in  this  immediate 
office.'  The  place  of  A  ui/ustal  prafect  of  Egypt  was 
no  longer  filled  by  a  Homan  knight;  but  the  name 
was  retained  ;  and  the  extraordinary  powers  which 
tlie  situation  of  the  country  and  the  temper  of  the 
inhabitants  had  once  made  indispensable,  were  still 
continued  to  the  governor.  The  eleven  remaining 
dioceses,  of  Asiana,  Pontica,  and  Thrace  ;  of  Mace- 
donia, Daeia,  and  I'annonia,  or  western  Illyrieum  ; 
of  Italy  and  Africa ;  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain  ; 
were  governed  by  twelve  vicars  or  vice  prcrfects," 
whose  name  sufficiently  explains  the  nature  and 
dependence  of  their  office.  It  may  be  added,  that 
the  lieutenant-generals  of  the  Roman  armies,  the 
military  counts  and  dukes,  who  will  be  hereafter 
mentioned,  were  allowed  the  rank  and  title  of  Re- 
spectable. 

As  the  spirit  of  jealousy  and  ostenta-  The  governors  of 
tion  prevailed  in  the  councils  of  the  ""^  i"»«i"«s. 
emperors,  they  proceeded  with  anxious  diligence  to 
divide  the  substance  and  to  multiply  the  titles  of 
power.  The  va.st  countries  which  the  Roman  con- 
querors had  united  under  the  same  simple  form  of 
administration,  were  imperceptibly  crumbled  into 
minute  fragments ;  till  at  length  the  whole  empire 
was  distributed  into  one  hundred  and  sixteen  pro- 
vinces, each  of  which  supported  an  expensive  and 
splendid  establishment.  Of  these,  three  were  govern- 
ed by  proconsuls,  thirty-seven  by  consulars,  five  by 
correctors,  and  seventy-one  by  presidents.  The  ap- 
pellations of  these  magistrates  were  dillerent ;  they 
ranked  in  successive  order,  the  ensigns  of  their  dig- 
nity were  curiously  varied,  and  their  situation,  from 
accidental  circumstances,  might  be  more  or  less 
agreeable  or  advantageous.  But  they  were  all  (ex- 
cepting only  the  proconsuls)  alike  included  in  the 
class  of  honourable  persons  ;  and  they  were  alike 
intrusted,  during  the  pleasure  of  the  prince,  and 
under  the  authority  of  the  pra"fects  or  their  deputies, 
with  the  administration  of  justice  and  the  finances 
in  their  respective  districts.  The  ponderous  volumes 
of  the  Codes  and  Pandects"  would  furnish  ample 
materials  for  a  minute  inquiry  into  the  .sy.stcm  of 
provincial  government,  as  in  the  space  of  si.x  cen- 
turies it  was  improved  by  the  wisdom  of  the  Roman 

.  EunapiMs  afTirms,  that  the  proconsul  of  Asia  was  independent  of  llie 
pra?fect ;  which  must,  however,  be  understood  with  some  allowan^ce  : 
theiurisdiction  of  the  vice-pra-fect  he  most  assuredly  disclaimed.  I  aii- 
eirolils,  p.  161.  ,, 

I  The  proconsul  of  Africa  had  four  hundred  apparitors,  and  they  all 
received  large  salaries,  either  from  the  trcasiirv  or  the  province.  See 
I'ancirol.  p.  26.  and  Cod.  Justinian.  1.  xii.  tit.  In.  Ivii. 

.1  In  Italy  there  was  likewise  the  Ficor  of  Home.  It  liaii  been 
much  disputed,  whether  his  jurisdiction  measured  one  linndred  miles 
from  the  city,  or  whether  it  stretched  over  tlic  ten  .southern  provinces 
ol  Italy.  .     . 

X  Among  the  works  of  the  celebrated  Ulpian,  there  was  one  in  ten 
Woks,  concerning  the  office  of  a  proconsul,  whose  duties  in  the  roost 
essential  articles  were  the  same  as  those  of  an  ordinary  governor  of  a 
province. 
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statesmen  and  lawjers.  It  may  be  sufficient  for  tlie 
bistorian  to  select  two  singular  and  salutary  pro- 
visions intended  to  restrain  the  abuse  of  authority. 
1.  For  the  preservation  of  peace  and  order,  the 
fcovernors  of  the  provinces  were  armed  witli  the 
sword  of  justice.  They  inflicted  corporal  punish- 
ments, and  they  exercised,  in  capital  offences,  the 
power  of  life  and  death.  But  they  were  not  autho- 
rized to  indulge  the  condemned  criminal  with  the 
choice  of  his  own  execution,  or  to  pronounce  a  sen- 
tence of  the  mildest  and  most  honourable  kind 
of  exile.  These  prerogatives  were  reserved  to  the 
prefects,  who  alone  could  impose  the  heavy  fine  of 
fifty  pounds  of  gold  ;  their  vicegerents  were  con- 
fined to  the  trifling  weight  of  a  few  ounces.^  This 
distinction,  which  seems  to  grant  the  larger,  while 
it  denies  the  smaller,  degree  of  authority,  was  found- 
ed on  a  very  rational  motive.  The  smaller  degree 
was  infinitely  more  liable  to  abuse.  The  passions 
of  a  provincial  magistrate  might  frequently  provoke 
him  into  acts  of  oppression,  w  hich  affected  only  the 
freedom  or  the  fortunes  of  the  subject;  though, 
from  a  principle  of  prudence,  perhaps  of  humanity, 
be  might  still  be  terrified  by  the  guilt  of  innocent 
blood.  It  may  likewise  be  considered,  that  exile, 
considerable  fines,  or  the  choice  of  an  easy  death, 
relate  more  particularly  to  the  rich  and  the  noble  ; 
and  the  persons  the  most  exposed  to  the  avarice  or 
resentment  of  a  provincial  magistrate,  were  thus  re- 
moved from  his  obscure  persecution  to  the  more 
august  and  impartial  tribunal  of  the  prxtorian  pras- 
fect.  2.  As  it  was  reasonably  apprehended  that 
the  integrity  of  the  judge  might  be  biassed,  if  his 
interest  was  concerned,  or  his  afl'ectinns  were  en- 
gaged ;  the  strictest  regulations  were  established,  to 
exclude  any  person,  without  the  special  dispensa- 
tion of  the  emperor,  from  the  government  of  the 
province  where  he  was  born  ;^  and  to  prohibit  the 
governor  or  his  son  from  contracting  marriage  with 
a  native,  or  an  inhabitant  f  or  from  purchasing  slaves, 
lands,  or  houses,  within  the  extent  of  his  jurisdic- 
tion.'' Notwithstanding  these  rigorous  precautions, 
the  emperor  Constantine,  after  a  reign  of  twenty- 
five  years,  still  deplores  the  venal  and  oppressive 
administration  of  justice,  and  expresses  the  warm- 


y  The  presidents,  or  coosulars,  could  impose  only  two  ounces;  the 
vice-pr<efect3,  three  ;  the  proconsuls,  count  of  the  east,  and  prefect  of 
Ejypt,  six.  See  Heineccii  Jur.  Civil,  torn.  i.  p.  75.  Pandect.  I.  slviii. 
tit.  xix.  n.  8.    Cod.  Justinian.  1.  i.  tit.  liv.  leg.  '1 — 6. 

r.  tit  nnlli  patriae  sn»  administratio  sine  special!  principis  permissu 
perniittatnr.  Cod.  Justinian.  1.  i.  tit.  xli.  This  law  was  first  enacted 
by  the  emperor  Marcus,  after  the  rebellion  of  Cassius.  (Dion.  1.  Ixxi.) 
The  same  rei^ulation  is  observed  in  China,  with  equal  strictness,  and 
with  equal  effect. 

a  Pandect.  1.  xxiii.  tit.  ii.  n.  38,  57,  6,'i. 

b  Injure  continetur,  ne  quis  in  administratione  constitutus  aliquid 
compararet.  Cod.  Theod.  i.  viii.  tit.  xv.  leg.  1.  This  maxim  of  com. 
mon  law  was  enforced  by  a  series  of  edicts  (see  the  remainder  of  the 
title)  from  Constantine  to  Justin.  From  this  prohibition,  which  isex. 
tended  to  the  meanest  officers  of  the  governor,  they  except  only  clothes 
and  provisions.  .  The  purchase  within  five  years  may  be  recovered; 
after  which,  on  information,  it  devolves  to  the  treasury. 

c  Ccssent  rapares  jam  nunc  oflicialinm  manus;  cessenl,  inquam;  nam 
.si  raoniti  non  cessaverint,  gladiis  pr;v'cideutur,  &c.  Cod.  Theod.  I.  i. 
tit.  vii.  leg.  1.  Zeno  enacted,  that  all  governors  should  remain  in  the 
province,  to  answer  any  accusations,  fifty  days  after  the  expiration  of 
their  power.    Cod.  Justinian.  I.  ii.  tit.  xlix.  leg.  I. 

d  Surama  igitur  ope,  et  alacri  studio  has  leges  nostras  accipite ;  et 
Tosmetipsos  siceruditosostendite,  ut  spes  vos  pulcherrima  foveat;  toto 
legitinio  upcre  perfecto,  posse  etiam  nostrara  renipilblicani  in  partihus 
ejus  vobiscredeudis  gubcrnari.     Justinian,  in  proem,  Instituliouum. 
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est  indignation  that  the  audience  of  the  judge,  his 
despatch  of  business,  his  seasonable  delays,  and  his 
final  sentence,  were  publicly  sold,  either  by  bim.self 
or  by  the  ofliecrs  of  his  court.  The  continuance, 
and  perhaps  the  impunity,  of  these  crimes,  is  attest- 
ed by  the  repetition  of  impotent  laws,  and  inef- 
fectual menaces.*^ 

All  the  civil  magistrates  were  drawn  .pi,^  profession 
from  the  profession  of  the  law.  The  of  the  law. 
celebrated  Institutes  of  Justinian  are  addressed  to 
the  youth  of  his  dominions,  who  had  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  study  of  Roman  jurisprudence  ;  and 
the  sovereign  condescends  to  animate  their  diligence, 
by  the  assurance  that  their  skill  and  ability  would 
in  time  be  rewarded  by  an  adequate  share  in  the 
government  of  the  republic.''  The  rudiments  of 
this  lucrative  science  were  taught  in  all  the  con- 
siderable cities  of  the  east  and  west ;  but  the  most 
famous  school  was  that  of  Bcrytus,*  on  the  coast 
of  Phoenicia;  which  flourished  above  three  centu- 
ries from  the  time  of  Alexander  Severus,  the  author 
perhaps  of  an  institution  so  advantageous  to  bis 
native  country.  After  a  regular  course  of  education, 
which  lasted  five  years,  the  students  dispersed  them- 
selves through  the  provinces,  in  search  of  fortune 
and  honours  ;  nor  could  they  want  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  business  in  a  great  empire,  already  cor- 
rupted by  the  multiplicity  of  laws,  of  arts,  and  of 
vices.  The  court  of  the  pnetorian  pncfect  of  the 
east  could  alone  furnish  employment  for  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  advocates,  sixty-four  of  whom  were 
distinguished  by  peculiar  privileges,  and  two  were 
annually  chosen  with  a  salary  of  sixty  pounds  of 
gold,  to  defend  the  causes  of  the  treasury.  The  first 
experiment  was  made  of  their  judicial  talents,  by 
appointing  them  to  act  occasionally  as  assessors  to 
the  magistrates  ;  from  thence  they  were  often  raised 
to  preside  in  the  tribunals  before  which  they  had 
pleaded.  They  obtained  the  government  of  a  pro- 
vince ;  and,  by  the  aid  of  merit,  of  reputation,  or  of 
favour,  they  ascended,  by  successive  steps,  to  the 
illustrious  dignities  of  the  state.'  In  the  practice  of 
the  bar,  these  men  had  considered  reason  as  the 
instrument  of  dispute  ;  they  interpreted  the  laws 
according  to  the  dictates  of  private  interest ;  and  the 


e  The  splendour  of  the  school  of  Berytns,  which  preserved  in  the  east 
the  language  and  jurisprudence  of  the  Romans,  may  be  computed  to 
have  lasted  from  tiie  third  to  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century.  Heinecc. 
Jur.  Rom.  Hist.  p.  351—356. 

f  As  in  a  former  period  I  have  traced  the  civil  and  military  promo- 
tion of  Pertiuax,  I  shall  here  insert  the  civil  honours  of  Mallius  Theo- 
dorus.  i.  He  was  distinguished  by  his  eloquence,  while  he  pleaded  as 
an  advocate  in  the  court  of  the  prietorian  pra'fecl.  2.  He  governed  one 
of  the  provinces  of  Africa,  either  as  president  or  consular,  and  deserved, 
by  his  administration,  the  honour  of  a  brass  statue.  3.  He  was  ap- 
pointe<l  vicar,  or  vice-prajfect,  of  Macedonia.  4.  liuoe.stor.  5.  Count  of 
the  sacred  largesses.  6.  Praetorian  prefect  of  the  Gauls;  whilst  he 
might  yet  be  represented  as  a  young  man.  7.  After  a  retreat,  perhaps 
a  disgrace,  of  many  years,  which  Mallins  (confountled  by  some  critics 
with  the  poet  Manihus,  sec  Fabricius  Bibliotliec.  Latin.  Edit.  Ernest. 
tom.  i.  c.  18.  p.  501.)  employed  in  the  study  of  the  Grecian  philoso|ihy, 
he  was  named  pra'torian  pnefect  of  Italy,  in  the  year  3;t7.  8.  W  bile 
he  still  exercised  lliat  great  ortice,  he  was  created,  iu  the  vear  39;>,  coD- 
sul  for  the  west ;  and  his  name,  on  account  of  the  uifainy  of  his  colleague 
the  eniinrh  Eutropius,  often  stands  alone  iu  the  Fasti,  ft.  In  the  year 
•ins,  Mallins  was  appointed  a  second  time  praetorian  pnelect  of  Italy, 
l-".ven  in  the  venal  panegyric  of  Claudian,  we  may  discover  the  merit  of 
Mallins  Theodonis,  w  ho",  by  a  rare  felicity,  was  the  intimate  friend  iKttIt 
of  Symmachns  and  of  St.  Aug'Ustiu.  See  Tlllemont,  Hist,  dcs  Emp. 
tom.  v.  p.  1110— 1114. 
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same  pernicious  habits  niiplit  still  adiicre  to  tlicir 
characters  in  the  public  administration  of  the  state. 
The  honour  of  a  liberal  profession  has  indeed  been 
vindicated  by  ancient  and  modern  advocates,  who 
have  filled  tlie  most  important  stations  with  pure 
integrity  and  consummate  wisdom  :  but  in  the 
decline  of  Roman  jurisprudence,  the  ordinary  pro- 
motion of  lawyers  was  pregnant  with  mischief  and 
disgrace.  The  noble  art,  which  had  once  been  pre- 
served as  the  sacred  inheritance  of  the  patricians, 
was  fallen  into  the  hands  of  freedmenand  plebeians, s 
«lio,  with  cunning  rather  than  with  skill,  exercised 
a  sordid  and  pcrni.-ious  trade.  Some  of  tliem  pro- 
cured admittance  into  families  for  the  purpo.se  of 
fomenting  diflercnces,  of  encouraging  suits,  and  of 
preparing  a  harvest  of  gain  for  themselves  or  their 
brethren.  Others,  recluse  in  their  chambers,  main- 
tained the  dignity  of  legal  professors,  by  furnishing 
a  ricli  client  w  itli  subtilties  to  confound  the  plainest 
truths,  and  with  arguments  to  colour  the  most  un- 
justifiable pretensions.  The  splendid  and  popular 
class  was  composed  of  the  advocates,  who  filled  the 
forum  with  the  sound  of  their  turgid  and  loquacious 
rhetoric.  Careless  of  fame  and  of  justice,  they  are 
described,  for  the  most  part,  as  ignorant  and  rapa- 
cious guides,  who  conducted  their  clients  through  a 
maze  of  expense,  of  delay,  and  of  disappointment ; 
from  whence,  after  a  tedious  series  of  years,  they 
were  at  length  dismissed,  when  their  patience  and 
fortune  were  almost  exhausted.'' 
The  military  ^^^-  ^"  ^^^  System  of  policy  intro- 
officers.  duced  by  Augustus,  the  governors, 
those  at  lea.st  of  the  imperial  provinces,  were  in- 
vested with  the  full  powers  of  the  sovereign  him- 
self. Ministers  of  peace  and  war,  the  distribution 
of  rewards  and  punishments  depended  on  them 
alone,  and  they  successively  appeared  on  their  tri- 
bunal in  the  robes  of  civil  magistracy,  and  in  com- 
plete armour  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  legions.' 
The  influence  of  the  revenue,  the  authority  of  law, 
and  the  command  of  a  military  force,  concurred  to 
render  tlieir  power  supreme  and  absolute  ;  and 
whenever  they  were  tempted  to  violate  their  allegi- 
ance, the  loyal  province  which  they  involved  in 
their  rebellion,  was  scarcely  sensible  of  any  diange 
in  its  political  state.  From  the  time  of  Comniodus 
to  the  reign  of  Constantine,  near  one  hundred  go- 
vernors might  be  enumerated,  who,  with  various 
success,  erected  the  standard  of  revolt ;  and  though 
the  innocent  were  too  often  sacrificed,  the  guilty 
might  be  sometimes  prevented,  by  the  suspicious 
cruelty  of  tlicir  master.''  To  secure  his  throne  and 
the  public  tranquillity  from  these  formidable  ser- 

K  Mamertiuu<t  iu  Panegyr.  Vet.  xi.20.  Austerius  apud  Photium.  p. 
1500. 

h  The  curious  pa-syage  of  Ammianus  (I.  xxx.  c.  4.)  hi  which  he  painti 
the  Tnanoers  of  contemporary  lawyers,  affords  a  strange  mixture  of 
bound  sense,  false  rhetoric,  and  extravagant  satire  Godefroy  (Prole- 
Kom.  ad  Cod.  Tlieod.  c.  i,  p.  185.)  supports  the  historian  by  similar 
complaints,  and  authentic  facts.  In  the  fourth  century  many  camels 
inifhl  liave  been  laden  with  law  books.  Eunapius  m  Vet.  Edesii, 
p.  72. 

1  Sec  a  very  splendid  example  in  the  Life  of  Atrricola,  particularly 
c.  20,  21.  Tlic  lieutenant  of  Britain  was  intrusted  with  the  same 
powers  which  Cicero,  proconsul  of  Cilicia,  had  exercised  ill  the  name 
of  the  senate  and  people. 


vants,  Constantine  resolved  to  divide  the  military 
from  the  civil  administration  ;  and  to  establish,  as 
a  permanent  and  professional  di.stinclion,  a  practice 
w  hich  had  been  adopted  only  as  an  occasional  ex- 
pedient. The  supreme  jurisdiction  exercised  by 
the  prictorian  pra'fects  over  the  armies  of  the  em- 
pire, was  transferred  to  the  two  masters-general 
whom  he  instituted,  the  one  for  the  cavalry,  the  other 
for  the  infantry  ;  and  though  each  of  these  illustrious 
olficcrs  was  more  peculiarly  responsible  for  the  dis- 
cipline of  those  troops  which  were  under  his  imme- 
diate inspection,  they  both  indiflerently  commanded 
in  the  field  the  several  bodies,  whether  of  horse  or 
foot,  which  were  united  in  the  same  army.'  Their 
number  was  soon  doubled  by  the  division  of  the 
east  and  west ;  and  as  .separate  generals  of  the 
same  rank  and  title  were  appointed  on  the  four 
important  frontiers  of  the  Rhine,  of  the  Upper  and 
the  Lower  Danube,  and  of  the  Euphrates,  the  de- 
fence of  the  Roman  empire  was  at  length  committed 
to  eight  ma.stcrs-general  of  the  cavalry  and  infantry. 
Under  tlieir  orders,  thirty-five  military  connnanders 
were  stationed  in  the  provinces  :  three  in  Britain, 
six  in  Gaul,  one  in  Spain,  one  in  Italy,  five  on  the 
Upper,  and  four  on  the  Lower,  Danube ;  in  Asia 
eight,  three  in  Egypt,  and  four  in  Africa.  The  titles 
o(  counts  and  duhes,^  by  which  they  were  properly 
distinguished,  have  obtained  in  modern  languages 
so  very  different  a  sense,  that  the  use  of  tliem  may 
occasion  somesurprise.  Butitshould  be  recollected, 
that  the  second  of  those  appellations  is  only  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  Latin  word,  v^hich  was  indiscrimi- 
nately applied  to  any  military  chief.  All  these 
provincial  generals  were  therefore  dukes  ;  but  no 
more  than  ten  among  them  were  dignified  with  the 
rank  of  cou7its  or  companions,  a  title  of  honour,  or 
rather  of  favour,  which  had  been  recently  invented 
in  the  court  of  Constantine.  A  gold  belt  was  the 
ensign  which  distinguished  the  office  of  the  counts 
and  dukes  ;  and  besides  their  pay,  they  received  a 
liberal  allowance  suflicient  to  maintain  one  hundred 
and  ninety  servants,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  horses.  They  were  strictly  prohibited  from 
interfering  in  any  matter  which  related  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  or  the  revenue;  but  the  com- 
mand which  they  exercised  over  the  troops  of  their 
department,  was  independent  of  the  authority  of  the 
magistrates.  About  the  same  time  that  Constantine 
gave  a  legal  sanction  to  the  ecclesiastical  order,  he 
instituted  in  the  Roman  empire  the  nice  balance  of 
the  civil  and  the  military  powers.  The  emulation, 
and  sometimes  tlie  discord,  which  reigned  between 
two  professions  of  opposite  interests  and  incompati- 

k  The  Ahhe  Tlubos,  who  has  examined  with  accuracy  (see  Hist,  de 
1.1  Mciuarchic  Fransoi.se,  torn.  i.  p.  41— 100.  edit.  1742.)  the  institutions 
of  Augustus  and  of  Constantine,  observes,  that  if  Otho  had  been  jiut  to 
death  the  day  before  he  executed  his  conspiracy,  Otho  would  now  ap- 
pear in  history  as  innocent  as  Corbulo. 

1  Zosimus,  I.  ii.  p.  no.  liefore  the  end  of  the  reiijn  of  Constantius, 
the  magisiri  mililum  were  already  incrca.sed  to  four.  See  \alesius  ad 
Amniian.  1.  xvi.  c.  7. 

m  'rboush  the  military  counts  and  dukes  are  frequently  mentioned, 
both  in  history  and  the  codes,  we  inMst  have  recourse  to  the  Notitia 
for  the  exact  knowledge  of  tlieir  numlier  and  stations.  For  the  insti- 
tution, rank,  privileges,  &c.  of  the  counts  in  general,  see  Cod.  Tlicod. 
I  I.  vi.  lit.  xii.— XX.  with  the  Commentary  of  Godefroy. 
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ble  manners,  was  productive  of  beneficial  and  of 
pernicious  consequences.  It  was  seldom  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  general  and  the  civil  governor  of  a 
province  should  either  conspire  for  the  disturbance, 
or  should  unite  for  the  service,  of  their  country. 
While  the  one  delayed  to  offer  the  assistance  which 
the  other  disdained  to  solicit,  the  tioops  very  fre- 
quently remained  without  orders  or  without  sup- 
plies ;  the  public  safety  was  betrayed,  and  the 
defenceless  subjects  were  left  exposed  to  the  fury 
of  the  barbarians.  The  divided  administration, 
which  had  been  formed  by  Constantino,  relaxed  the 
vigour  of  the  state,  while  it  secured  the  tranquillity 
of  the  monarch. 

Distinction  of  '^^^  memory  of  Constantine  has  been 
the  troops.  deservedly  censured  for  another  inno- 
vation which  corrupted  military  discipline,  and  pre- 
pared the  ruin  of  the  empire.  The  nineteen  years 
which  preceded  his  final  victory  over  Licinius,  had 
been  a  period  of  licence  and  intestine  war.  The 
rivals  who  contended  for  the  possession  of  the  Roman 
world,  had  withdrawn  the  greatest  part  of  their  forces 
from  the  guard  of  the  general  frontier;  and  the 
principal  cities  which  formed  the  boundary  of  their 
respective  dominions  were  filled  with  soldiers,  who 
considered  their  countrymen  as  their  most  impla- 
cable enemies.  After  the  use  of  these  internal  garri- 
sons had  ceased  with  the  civil  war,  the  conqueror 
wanted  either  wisdom  or  firmness  to  revive  the  se- 
vere discipline  of  Diocletian,  and  to  suppress  a 
fatal  indulgence,  which  habit  had  endeared  and 
almost  confirmed  to  the  military  order.  From  the 
reign  of  Constantine  a  popular  and  even  legal  dis- 
tinction was  admitted  between  the  Palatines "  and 
the  Borderers ;  the  troops  of  the  court,  as  they  were 
improperly  styled,  and  the  troops  of  the  frontier. 
The  former,  elevated  by  the  superiority  of  their  pay 
and  privileges,  were  permitted,  except  in  the  ex- 
traordinary emergencies  of  war,  to  occupy  their 
tranquil  stations  in  the  heart  of  the  provinces.  The 
most  flourishing  cities  were  oppressed  by  the  in- 
tolerable weight  of  quarters.  The  soldiers  insensibly 
forgot  the  virtues  of  their  profession,  and  contracted 
only  the  vices  of  civil  life.  They  were  cither  de- 
graded by  the  industry  of  mechanic  trades,  or  ener- 
vated by  the  luxury  of  baths  and  theatres.  They 
soon  became  careless  of  their  martial  exercises,  cu- 
rious in  their  diet  and  apparel ;  and  while  they 
inspired  terror  to  the  subjects  of  the  empire,  they 
trembled  at  the  hostile  approach  of  the  barbarians." 
The  chain  of  fortifications  which  Diocletian  and  his 
colleagues  had  extended  along  the  banks  of  the  great 
rivers,  was  no  longer  maintained  with  the  same  care, 
or  defended  with  the  same  vigilance.  The  numbers 
which  still  remained  under  the  name  of  the  troops 
of  the  frontier,  might  be  suflicicnt  for  the  ordinary 

n  Zosiraus,  1.  ii.  |1.  111.  The  tlisliiictiou  between  tlie  two  tiasscs  of 
Roman  troops  is  very  darkly  exprcsseil  in  tlie  historians,  the  laws,  and 
tlie  Notitia.  Consult,  however,  tlie  copious  paratilhn  or  abstract, 
which  Godefroy  has  drawn  up  of  the  seventh  hook,  de  Re  Alilitari,  of 
the  Theodoslan  Code,  I.  vii.  tit.  i.  lefj.  18.  1.  viii.  tit.  i.  Icj;.  lu. 

o  Ferox  erat  in  suos  miles  et  rapax,  if^navus  vero  in  hostes  et  fractus. 
Aromian.  I.  xxii.  c.  4.  He  observes  that  they  loved  downy  beds  and 
houses  of  marble ;  and  tliat  their  cups  were  heavier  than  ttieir  swortls. 


p  Cod.  Thcod.  1.  vii.  til. 


,  til.  xii.  leg.  I.     See  Howells  Hist. 


defence.  But  their  spirit  was  degraded  by  the  hu- 
miliating reflection,  that  thei/  who  were  exposed  to 
the  ^lardships  and  dangers  of  a  perpetual  warfare, 
were  rewarded  only  with  about  two-thirds  of  the  pay 
and  emoluments  which  were  lavished  on  the  troops 
of  the  court.  Even  the  bands  or  legions  that  were 
raised  the  nearest  to  the  level  of  those  unworthy  fa- 
vourites, were  in  some  measure  disgraced  by  the 
title  of  honour  which  they  were  allowed  to  assume. 
It  was  in  vain  that  Constantine  repeated  the  most 
dreadful  menaces  of  tire  and  sword  against  the 
Borderers  who  should  dare  to  desert  their  colours, 
to  connive  at  the  inroads  of  the  barbarians,  or  to 
participate  in  the  spoil,  p  The  mischiefs  which  flow 
from  injudicious  counsels  are  seldom  removed  by 
the  application  of  partial  severities :  and  though 
succeeding  princes  laboured  to  restore  the  strength 
and  numbers  of  the  frontier  garrisons,  the  empire, 
till  the  last  moment  of  its  dissolution,  continued  to 
languish  under  the  mortal  wound  which  had  been  so 
rashly  or  so  weakly  inflicted  by  the  hand  of  Con- 
stantine. 

The  same  timid  policy,  of  dividing  Reduction  of  the 
whatever  is  united,  of  reducing  what-        legions. 
ever  is  eminent,  of  dreading  every  active  power,  and 
of  expecting  that  the  most  feeble  will  prove  the  most 
obedient,  seems  to  pervade  the  institutions  of  several 
princes,  and  particularly  those  of  Constantine.    The 
martial  pride  of  the  legions,  whose  victorious  camps 
had  so  often  been  the  scene  of  rebellion,  was  nou- 
rished by  the  memory  of  their  past  exploits,  and  the 
consciousness  of  their  actual  strength.     As  long  as 
they  maintained  their  ancient  establishment  of  six 
thousand  men,  they  subsisted,  under  the  reign  of 
Diocletian,  each  of  them  singly,  a  visible  and  im- 
portant object  in  the  military  history  of  the  Roman 
empire.      A  few  years  afterwards,  these    gigantic 
bodies  were  shrunk  to  a  very  diminutive  size ;    and 
when  seven  legions,  with  some  auxiliaries,  defended 
the  city  of  Amida   against  the  Persians,  the  total 
garrison,  with  the  inhabitants  of  both  sexes,  and  the 
peasants  of  the  deserted  country,  did  not  exceed  the 
number  of  twenty  thousand   persons.'     From  this 
fact,  and  from  similar  examples,  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  that  the  constitution  of  the  legionary  troops, 
to  which  they  partly  owed  their  valour  and  discipline, 
was  dissolved  by  Constantine  ;  and  that  the  bands 
of  Roman  infantry,  which  still  assumed  the  same 
names  and  the  same  honours,  consisted  only  of  one 
thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  men.''     The  conspiracy 
of   so  many  separate  detachments,  each  of  which 
was  awed  by  the  sense  of  its  own  weakness,  could 
easily  be  checked ;  and  the  successors  of  Constantine 
might  indulge  their  love  of  ostentation,  by   issuing 
their  orders  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  legions, 
inscribed   on   the   muster-roll   of    their   numerous 

of  the  World,  vol.  ii.  p.  19.  That  learned  bistorian,  who  is  not  snffi. 
cienliy  known,  labours  to  justify  the  character  and  policy  of  Constan- 
tine. 

q  Amraian.  I.  xix.  c.  2.  He  observes  fc.  .5.)  that  the  desperate  sallies 
of  two  fiallic  legions  were  like  a  handful  of  water  llirown  on  a  great 
euntlairration. 

r  Patuirolus  ad  Notili.im,  p.  96.  Menioiics  de  I'Acadcmie  dcs  In- 
scriptions, torn.  XXV.  p.  4tU. 
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armies.  Tlie  rcmaiiiJer  of  tlicir  troops  was  dis- 
tribulrd  into  several  liiintlrcd  cohorts  of  infantry, 
and  squadrons  of  cavalry.  Tlicir  arms,  and  titles, 
and  ensigns,  were  calculated  to  inspire  terror,  and  to 
display  tlie  variety  of  nations  w  ho  marched  under 
the  imperial  standard.  And  not  a  vestige  was  left 
of  that  severe  simplicity,  whicli,  in  the  ages  of  free- 
dom and  victory,  had  distinguished  the  line  of  battle 
of  a  Roman  army  from  the  confused  host  of  an 
Asiatic  monarch."  A  more  particular  enumeration, 
drawn  from  the  Notitia,  might  exercise  (he  diligence 
of  an  antiquary ;  but  the  historian  will  content 
himself  witli  observing,  that  the  number  of  perma- 
nent stations  or  garrisons  established  on  the  frontiers 
of  the  empire,  amounted  to  live  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  ;  and  that,  under  the  successors  of  Constan- 
tine,  the  complete  force  of  the  military  establishment 
was  computed  at  si.x  hundred  and  forty-five  thou- 
sand soldiers.'  An  elfort  so  prodigious  surpas.sed 
the  wants  of  a  more  ancient,  and  the  faculties  of  a 
later,  period. 
Difficulty  of  I"  t'le  various  states  of  .society,  ar- 
levics.  mies  are  recruited  from  very  dill'ercnt 
motives.  Barbarians  are  urged  by  the  love  of  war; 
the  citizens  of  a  free  republic  may  be  prompted  by 
a  principle  of  duty  ;  the  subjects,  or  at  least  the 
nobles,  of  a  luonarchy,  are  animated  by  a  sentiment 
of  honour  ;  but  the  timid  and  luxurious  inliabitants 
of  a  declining  empire  must  be  allured  into  the 
service  by  the  hopes  of  profit,  or  compelled  by  the 
dread  of  punishment.  The  resources  of  tlie  Roman 
treasury  were  exhausted  by  the  increase  of  pay,  by 
the  repetition  of  donatives,  and  by  the  invention  of 
new  emoluments  and  indulgences,  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  provincial  youth,  might  compensate 
the  hardships  and  dangers  of  a  military  life.  Yet, 
although  the  stature  was  lowered,"  although  slaves, 
at  least  by  a  tacit  connivance,  were  indiscriminately 
received  into  the  ranks,  the  insurmountable  diHi- 
culty  of  procuring  a  regular  and  adequate  supply 
of  volunteers,  ohiiged  the  emperors  to  adopt  more 
effectual  and  coercive  methods.  The  lands  bestow- 
ed on  the  veterans,  as  the  free  reward  of  their 
valour,  were  henceforward  granted  under  a  condi- 
tion, which  contains  the  first  rudiments  of  the  feudal 
tenures  ;  that  tlieir  sons,  who  succeeded  to  tlie  in- 
heritance, should  devote  themselves  to  the  profession 
of  arms,  as  soon  as  they  attained  the  age  of  man- 
hood ;  and  their  cowardly  refusal  was  punished  by 

•  Romnna  acies  unius  prope  forraie  erat  et  hominum  et  armorum  gc- 
nere. — Re^iaacil-s  vari-i  mafrismultisg^entibusdissimilitudinearmoninl 
alixilioriini(|ilc;  erat.  T.  Liv.  1.  xxxvii,  c.  30.  40.  Flamiiiiils,  cvlmi  be- 
fore this  event,  bad  compared  tbe  army  of  Antinrlius  to  a  Biipper,  in 
which  tbe  flesh  of  one  vile  animal  was  diversified  by  tlie  skill  of  the 
cooks.     See  the  life  of  Fiaminilis  in  Pltitarcli. 

t  Af^athias,  1.  v.  p.  137.  edit.  Louvre. 

u  Valentinian  (Cod.  Tlieodos.  1.  vii.  tit.  xiii.  Ick.  3.)  fixes  tin- 
Ntandard  at  five  feet  seven  inches,  alnnit  five  feet  four  inclies  and  a 
half  English  measure.  It  had  formerly  been  five  feet  ten  inches, 
and  in  the  best  corps  six  Roman  feet.  Sed  tunc  erat  amplior  mill- 
titudo.  et  plures  sequebantur  militiam  armatam.  Vegetius  de  Re  Mi. 
litari,  I.  i.  c.  H. 

X  See  the  two  titles,  De  Vetemnis,  and  De  Filiis  Veteranonim,  in  the 
seventh  Iwok  of  the  Theodosian  Code.  The  a^e  at  which  their  military 
service  was  required,  varied  from  twenty. five  to  sixteen.  If  the  sons  of 
the  veterans  appeared  with  a  horse,  they  bad  a  ri^ht  to  serve  in  the 
cavalry  ;  two  horses  pive  them  some  valuable  privileges. 

y  Cod.  Theod.  1.  vii.  tit.  xiii.  let;.  7.  Accordinjr  to  the  historian  So- 
crates, (sec  Godcfroy  ad  loc.)  the  same  emperor  Valens  sometimes  re- 


thc  loss  of  honour,  of  fortune,  or  even  of  life."  But 
as  the  annual  growth  of  the  sons  of  the  veterans 
bore  a  very  small  proportion  to  the  demands  of  the 
service,  levies  of  men  were  freciuently  required  from 
tlic  jirovinecs,  and  every  proprietor  was  obliged 
cither  to  take  up  arms,  or  to  procure  a  substitute,  or 
to  purchase  his  exemption  by  the  payment  of  a 
heavy  line.  The  sum  of  forty-two  pieces  of  gold, 
to  which  it  was  reduced,  ascertains  the  exorbitant 
price  of  volunteers,  and  the  relut^tance  with  which 
the  government  admitted  of  this  alternative.-'  Such 
was  the  horror  for  tlie  profession  of  a  soldier,  which 
had  affected  the  minds  of  the  degenerate  Romans, 
that  many  of  the  youth  of  Italy,  and  the  provinces, 
chose  to  cut  off  the  lingers  of  their  right  hand  to 
escape  from  being  pressed  into  the  service  ;  and 
this  strange  expedient  was  .so  commonly  practised, 
as  to  deserve  the  severe  animadversion  of  the  laws,^ 
and  a  peculiar  name  in  the  Latin  language." 

The  introduction  of  barbarians  into  increase  of  barba- 
the  Roman  armies  became  every  day  '""'  '"""I'"'"'- 
more  universal,  more  necessary, and  more  fatal.  The 
most  daring  of  the  Scythians,  of  the  Goths,  and  of 
the  Germans,  who  delighted  in  war,  and  who  found 
it  more  profitable  to  defend  than  to  ravage  the  pro- 
vinces, were  enrolled,  not  only  in  the  auxiliaries  of 
their  respective  nations,  but  in  the  legions  them- 
selves, and  among  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
Palatine  troops.  As  they  freely  mingled  with  the 
subjects  of  the  empire,  they  gradually  learned  to 
despise  their  manners,  and  to  imitate  their  arts. 
They  abjured  the  implicit  reverence  which  the  pride 
of  Rome  had  exacted  from  their  ignorance,  while 
they  acquired  the  knowledge  and  possession  of 
those  advantages  by  which  alone  she  supported  her 
declining  greatness.  The  barbarian  .soldiers,  who 
displayed  any  military  talents,  were  advanced, 
without  exception,  to  the  most  important  com- 
mands ;  and  the  names  of  the  tribunes,  of  the  counts 
and  dukes,  and  of  the  generals  themselves,  betray 
a  foreign  origin,  which  they  no  lo:iger  condescended 
to  disguise.  They  were  often  intrusted  with  the 
conduct  of  a  war  against  their  countrymen  ;  and 
though  most  of  them  preferred  the  ties  of  allegiance 
to  those  of  blood,  they  did  not  always  avoid  the 
guilt,  or  at  least  the  suspicion,  of  holding  a  treason- 
able correspondence  with  the  enemy,  of  inviting  his 
invasion,  or  of  sparing  his  retreat.  The  camps  and 
the  palace  of  the  son  of  Constantine  were  governed 

quired  eighty  pieces  of  p:old  for  a  recruit.  In  the  following  law  it  is 
faintly  expressed,  that  slaves  shall  not  be  admitted  inter  ojitimas  lec- 
tissimorum  militum  turmas. 

I  The  person  and  property  of  a  Roman  knif^ht,  who  had  mutilated 
bis  two  sons,  were  sold  at  public  auction  by  order  of  Aufjustus. 
(Siietoii.  in  Aiif^ust.  c.  27.)  The  moderation  of  that  artful  usurper 
proves,  that  this  example  of  severity  was  justified  by  the  s[)irit  of  the 
times.  Ammianus  makes  a  distinction  between  the  etfeminate  Italians 
.ind  the  hardy  <;auls,  (1.  xv.  c.  12.)  Vet  only  fifteen  years  afterwards, 
Valentinian,  in  a  law  addressed  to  the  )>r;ffect  of  (Janl,  is  obliged 
to  en.act  that  these  cowardly  deserters  shall  he  burnt  alive.  (Cod. 
Tbcoil.  1.  vii,  tit.  xiii.  leg.  5.)  Their  numbers  in  lllyricum  were  so 
considerable,  that  tbe  province  complained  of  a  scarcity  of  recruits. 
(Id.  IcR.  10.) 

n  They  were  called  Afitrci.  Mitrciduti  is  foimd  in  Plautus  and 
Festus,  to  denote  a  lazy  and  cowardly  person,  who,  accordiiic  to  Arno- 
biiis  and  Au[;ustin,  was  under  the  immediate  protection  of  the  ifoddess 
Murcin.  From  this  particular  instance  of  cowardice,  murc«re  is  used 
as  synonymous  to  mtitUare,  bv  the  writers  of  the  middle  Latinity.  See 
Lindcnhrosius,  and  Valesius  ad  Amniian.  Marccllin.  1.  xv.  c.  12. 
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by  the  powerful  faction  of  the  Franks,  whopreserved 
the  strictest  connexion  with  each  other,  and  with 
their  country,  and  who  resented  every  personal 
affront  as  a  national  indignity.''  When  the  tyrant 
Calig:ula  was  suspected  of  an  intention  to  invest  a 
very  extraordinary  candidate  with  the  consular 
robes,  the  sacrilegious  profanation  would  have 
scarcely  excited  less  astonishment,  if,  instead  of  a 
horse,  the  noblest  chieftain  of  Germany  or  Britain 
had  been  the  object  of  his  choice.  The  revolution 
of  three  centuries  had  produced  so  remarkable  a 
change  in  the  prejudices  of  the  people,  that,  with 
the  public  approbation,  Constantine  showed  his 
successors  the  example  of  bestowing  the  honours  of 
the  consulship  on  the  barbarians,  who,  by  their 
merit  and  services,  had  deserved  to  be  ranked 
among  the  first  of  the  Romans."  But  as  these  hardy 
veterans,  who  had  been  educated  in  the  ignorance 
or  contempt  of  the  laws,  were  incapable  of  exer- 
cising any  civil  offices,  the  powers  of  the  human 
mind  were  contracted  by  the  irreconcilable  sepa- 
ration of  talents  as  well  as  of  professions.  The 
accomplished  citizens  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
republics,  whose  characters  could  adapt  themselves 
to  the  bar,  the  senate,  the  camp,  or  the  schools,  had 
learned  to  write,  to  speak,  and  to  act,  with  the  same 
spirit,  and  with  equal  abilities. 
Seven  ministers  ^^  ■  Besides  the  magistrates  and 
of  the  palace,  generals,  who  at  a  distance  from  the 
court  diffused  their  delegated  authority  over  the 
provinces  and  armies,  the  emperor  conferred  the 
rank  of  Illustrious  on  seven  of  his  more  immediate 
servants,  to  whose  fidelity  he  intrusted  his  safety, 
or  his  counsels,  or  his  treasures.  1.  The  private 
apartments  of  the  palace  were  governed  by  a  favour- 
ite eunuch,  who,  in  the  language  of  that  age,  was 
styled  the  prcepositus  or  pra;fect  of 
the  sacred  bed-chamber.  His  duty 
was  to  attend  the  emperor  in  his  hours  of  state,  or 
in  those  of  amusement,  and  to  perform  about  his 
person  all  those  menial  services,  which  can  only  de- 
rive their  splendour  from  the  influence  of  royalty. 
Under  a  prince  who  deserved  to  reign,  the  great 
chamberlain  (for  such  we  may  call  him)  was  an 
useful  and  humble  domestic  ;  but  an  artful  domestic, 
who  improves  every  occasion  of  unguarded  con- 
fidence, will  insensibly  acquire  over  a  feeble  mind 
that  ascendant  which  harsh  wisdom  and  uncomply- 
ing virtue  can  seldom  obtain.  The  degenerate 
grandsons  of  Theodosius,  who  were  invisible  to 
their  subjects,  and  contemptible  to  their  enemies, 
exalted  the  pnelects  of  their  bed-chamber  above  the 
heads  of  all  the  ministers  of  the  palace  ;''  and  even 

t  Malariclius — adliibitis  Francis,  qiinnim  ei  tcmpestate  in  palatio 
multitudo  tlorcbat,  erectius  jam  luciuebatur  tumultiiabaturiiue.  Am. 
niian.  I.  XV.  c.  5. 

c  Barbarns  omnium  primus,  ad  ustple  fasces  aiixerat  et  trabeas  con. 
sularcs.  Auimian.  I.  xx,  c.  ID.  Ensebiiis,  (in  Vit.  Coiistantiii.  1.  iv.  c. 
7.)  and  A'lrelius  Victor  seem  to  conlirm  tlie  trutli  of  this  assertion  ;  yet 
in  the  tliirty-two  consular  fasti  of  tlip  reijrn  of  Constantine,  1  cannot 
discover  tlie  name  of  a  single  barbarian.  I  sliould  tlierefnre  interpret 
the  hberality  of  tliat  prince,  as  relative  to  the  ornaments,  rather  than 
to  the  olhcc,  of  the  consulship. 

li  Cod   Theod.  I.  vi.  tit.  8. 

*  By  a  very  singular  metaphor,  borrowed  from  the  military  cha- 
racter of  the  first  emperors,  the  steward  of  their  household  was  styled 


his  deputy,  the  first  of  the  splendid  train  of  slaves 
who  waited  in  the  presence,  was  thought  worthy  to 
rank  before  the  respectable  proconsuls  of  Greece  or 
Asia.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  chamberlain  was  ac- 
knowledged by  the  counts,  or  superintendents,  who 
regulated  the  two  important  provinces,  of  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  wardrobe,  and  of  the  luxury  of  the 
imperial  table."  2.  The  principal  administration  of 
public  affairs  was  committed  to  the  diligence  and 
abilities  of  ihe  master  of  the  o#<-es.' ^he  master  ofthe 
He  was  the  supreme  magistrate  of  the  offices. 
palace,  inspected  the  discipline  of  the  civil  and 
military  «7ioo/j,  and  received  appeals  from  all  parts 
of  the  empire ;  in  the  causes  which  related  to  that 
numerous  array  of  privileged  persons,  who,  as  the 
servants  of  the  court,  had  obtained,  for  themselves 
and  families,  a  right  to  decline  the  authority  of  the 
ordinary  judges.  The  correspondence  between  the 
prince  and  his  subjects  was  managed  by  the  four 
scrinia,  or  offices  of  this  minister  of  state.  The  first 
was  appropriated  to  memorials,  the  second  to 
epistles,  the  third  to  petitions,  and  tlie  fourtli  to 
papers  and  orders  of  a  miscellaneous  kind.  Each 
of  these  was  directed  by  an  inferior  master  of  re- 
spectable dignity,  and  the  whole  business  was  des- 
patched by  an  hundred  and  forty-eight  secretaries, 
chosen  for  the  most  part  from  the  profession  of  the 
law,  on  account  of  the  variety  of  abstracts  of  re- 
ports and  references  which  frequently  occurred  in 
the  exercise  of  their  several  functions.  From  a 
condescension  which  in  former  ages  would  have 
been  esteemed  unworthy  of  the  Roman  majesty,  a 
particular  secietary  was  allowed  for  the  Greek  lan- 
guage ;  and  interpreters  were  appointed  to  receive 
the  ambassadors  of  the  barbarians  :  but  the  depart- 
ment of  foreign  affairs,  which  constitutes  so  essen- 
tial a  part  of  modern  policy,  seldom  diverted  the 
attention  of  the  master  of  the  offices.  His  mind  was 
more  seriously  engaged  by  the  general  direction  of 
the  posts  and  arsenals  of  the  empire.  There  were 
thiity-tour  cities,  fifteen  in  the  east,  and  nineteen  in 
the  west,  in  which  regular  companies  of  workmen 
were  perpetually  employed  in  fabricating  defensive 
armour,  otfen.sive  weapons  of  all  sorts,  and  military 
engines,  which  were  deposited  in  the  arsenals,  and 
occasionally  delivered  for  the  service  of  the 
troops.    .3.   In   the   course   of  nine  centuries,  the 

office  of    ancestor  had  experienced  a   .,„ 

'  .  .         1  he  queestors. 

very  singular  revolution.     In  the  in- 
fancy of  Rome,  two  inferior  magistrates  were  an- 
nually elected  by  the  people,  to  relieve  the  consuls 
from  tlie  invidious  management  of  the  public  trea- 
sure ;  ^  a  similar  assistant  was  granted  to  every  pro- 

the  count  of  their  camp,  (comes  castrensis.)  Cassiodorius  very  se. 
riously  represents  to  him,  tliat  his  own  fame,  anil  that  of  the  empire, 
must  depend  on  the  opinion  which  foreign  ambassadors  may  conceive 
of  the  plenty  aud  niagiiificeuce  of  the  royal  table.  (Variar.  I.  vi. 
epistol.  il.) 

f  Gutherins  (dc  Orticiis  DomvV  Aufjustw,  I.  ii.  c.  20.  I.  iii.)  has  very 
accurately  explained  the  functions  of  the  iu.aster  of  the  odicts,  and  the 
constilutiou  id"  his  subordinate  scrinia.  But  he  vainly  attempts,  on 
the  n)ost  doubtful  autliority,  to  deduce  from  the  time  of  the  .\ntonines, 
or  even  of  Nero,  the  ori^in  of  a  mai;)Stnite  who  cannot  W  found  iu  his- 
tory  before  the  reifjii  of  Constantine. 

«  Tacitus  (Aunal.  xi.  22.)  says,  that  the  first  qna'Stors  were  elected 
by  tlie  people,  sixty-four  years  after  the  fuutldatiou  ot  the  republic  ; 
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consul,  and  to  every  praetor,  who  exercised  a  military 
or  proviiK'ial  <(immaiul  ;  «itli  the  extent  of  con- 
c|uest,  tlie  two  qmcstors  were  ftnidually  multiplied 
to  the  number  of  four,  of  eisjht,  of  twenty,  and,  for  a 
short  time,  perhaps,  of  forty;''  and  the  noblest 
citizens  ambitiously  solicited  an  oflicc  which  gave 
them  a  scat  in  the  senate,  and  a  just  hope  of  obtain- 
ing the  honours  of  the  republic.  Whilst  Au!<ustus 
alfected  to  maintain  the  freedom  of  election,  he 
consented  to  accept  the  annual  privilc-jc  of  reeom- 
mendin;;.  or  rather  indeed  of  nominating,  a  certain 
proportion  of  candidates  ;  and  it  was  his  custom  to 
select  one  of  these  distinguished  youths,  to  read  his 
orations  or  epistles  in  the  assemblies  of  the  senate.! 
The  practice  of  Augustus  was  imitated  by  succeed- 
ing princes  ;  the  occasional  commission  was  esta- 
blished as  a  permanent  oOice  ;  and  the  favoured 
qua^slor,  assuming  a  new  and  more  illustrious 
character,  alone  survived  the  suppression  of  his 
ancient  and  useless  colleagues.''  As  the  orations, 
which  he  composed  in  the  name  of  the  emperor,' 
acquired  the  forrc,  and  at  length  the  form,  of  abso- 
lute edicts,  he  was  considered  as  the  representative 
of  the  legislative  power,  the  oracle  of  the  council, 
and  the  original  source  of  the  civil  jurisprudence. 
He  was  sometimes  invited  to  take  his  seat  in  the 
supreme  judicature  of  the  imperial  consistory,  with 
the  pra'torian  pricfeets,  and  the  master  of  the  offices  ; 
and  he  was  frequently  requested  to  resolve  the 
doubts  of  inferior  judges  :  but  as  he  was  not  oppress- 
ed with  a  variety  of  subordinate  business,  his  leisure 
and  talents  were  employed  to  cultivate  that  digni- 
fied style  of  eloquence,  which,  in  the  corruption  of 
taste  and  language,  still  preserves  the  majesty  of  the 
Roman  laws."  In  some  respects,  the  office  of  the 
imperial  qu<cstor  may  be  compared  with  that  of  a 
modern  chancellor  ;  but  the  use  of  a  great  seal, 
which  seems  to  have  been  adopted  hy  the  illiterate 
barbarians,  was  never  introduced  to  attest  the  pub- 
The  public  trea.  ''"^  ""^t*  °^  "'"  cmperors.  4.  The  ex- 
surer,  traordinary  title  of  count  of  the  sacred 
larr/esses,  was  bestowed  on  the  treasurer-general  of 
the  revenue,  with  the  intention  perhaps  of  inculcat- 
ing, that  every  payment  flowed  from  the  voluntary 
bounty  of  the  monarch.  To  conceive  the  almost 
inliuitc  detail  of  the  annual  and  daily  expense  of 
the  civil  and  military  administration  in  every  part 

liiit  lie  is  of  opinion,  that  they  had,  lonf;  before  that  periori,  been  an- 
nually appointed  by  the  consuls,  and  even  by  the  kings.  But  this  ob- 
scure point  of  antiquity  is  contested  by  other  writers. 

h  Tacitus  (Annal.  xi.  22.)  seems  to  consider  twenty  as  the  hifihest 
numlwr  of  (juicstors;  and  Dion  {I.  xliii.  p.  .'J74.)  insinuates,  that  if  the 
dictator  Ca-sar  once  created  forty,  it  was  only  to  facilitate  the  payment 
of  an  immense  debt  of  gratitude.  Vet  the  augmentation  whicli  he  made 
of  pra'tors  subsisted  under  the  siicceedinf;  reigns. 

i  Sueton.  in  August,  c.  65.  and  Torrent,  ad  loc.  Dion.  Cas.  p.  7.1.5. 

It  The  youth  and  inexperience  of  the  quaestors,  who  entered  on 
that  important  office  in  their  twenty-tifth  year.  (I.ips.  Excurs.  ad 
Tacit.  ).  iii.  D  )  engaged  Augustus  to  remove  them  from  the  nianaae- 
meut  of  the  trea.sury  ;  and  though  they  were  restored  by  C'laudinx, 
they  seem  to  tiave  been  finally  dismissed'by  Nero,  (Tacit.  Anna!,  xxii. 
29.  Sueton.  in  Aug.  c.  36.  in  Claud,  c.  24.  Dion.  p.  (596.  !Hil,  &c. 
Plin  Epistol.  X.  20.  ct  alibi.)  In  the  provinces  of  the  imperial  divi. 
■ion,  the  place  of  the  tiua-stors  was  more  ably  supplied  by  the  pro. 
curaloTt :  (Dion.  Cm.  p,  707.  T.icit.  in  Vit.  Agricol.  c.  I.'i)  or,  as 
they  were  afterwards  called,  ralionale-i.  (Hist.  August,  p.  130.)  But 
in  tlie  provinces  of  the  senate  we  may  still  discover  a  series  of  (jna'stors 
till  the  reign  of  Marcus  Antoninus.  (See  the  Inscriptions  of  (iruter, 
the  Epistles  of  Pliny,  and  .v  decisive  fact  in  the  Augustan  History,  p. 
W.)     From  t'Ipian  wc  may  learn,  (Pandect.  1.  i.  tit.  13.)  that  under 


of  a  great  empire,  would  exceed  the  powers  of  the 
must  vigorous  imagination.  The  actual  account 
employed -several  hundred  persons,  distributed  into 
eleven  different  ollices,  which  were  artfully  contriv- 
ed to  exiiminc  and  control  their  respective  opera- 
tions. The  multitude  of  these  agents  had  a  natural 
tendency  to  increase  ;  and  it  was  more  than  once 
thought  expedient  to  dismiss  to  their  native  homes 
the  useless  supernumeraries,  who,  deserting  their 
honest  labours,  had  pressed  with  loo  much  eager- 
ness into  the  lucrative  profession  of  the  linanccs." 
Twenty-nine  provincial  receivers,  of  whom  eighteen 
were  honoured  with  the  title  of  count,  correspond- 
ed with  the  treasurer;  and  he  extended  his  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  mines  from  whence  the  precious  metals 
were  extracted,  over  the  mints,  in  which  they  were 
converted  into  the  current  coin,  and  over  the  public 
treasuries  of  the  most  important  cities,  where  they 
were  deposited  for  the  service  of  the  state.  The 
foreign  trade  of  the  empire  was  regulated  by  this 
minister,  who  directed  likewise  all  the  linen  and 
woollen  manufactures,  in  which  the  .successive 
operations  of  spinning,  weaving,  and  dyeing  were 
executed,  chiefly  by  women  of  a  servile  condition, 
for  the  use  of  the  palace  and  army.  Twenty-six  of 
these  institutions  are  enumerated  in  the  west,  where 
the  arts  had  been  more  recently  introduced,  and  a 
still  larger  proportion  may  be  allowed  for  the  indus- 
trious provinces  of  the  cast."  5.  Be-  jj,,,  pnv.ite  trea- 
sides  the  public   revenue,    which    an  n^rnv. 

absolute  monarch  might  levy  and  expend  according 
to  his  pleasure,  the  emperors,  in  the  capacity  of 
opulent  citizens,  po.ssessed  a  very  extensive  pro- 
perty, which  was  administered  by  the  count,  or 
treasurer,  of  the  private  estate.  Some  part  had  per- 
haps been  the  ancient  demesnes  of  kings  and  re- 
publics ;  some  accessions  might  be  derived  from  the 
families  which  were  successively  invested  with  the 
purple  ;  but  the  most  considerable  portion  flowed 
from  the  impure  source  of  confiscations  and  for- 
feitures. The  imperial  estates  were  scattered 
through  the  provinces,  from  Mauritania  to  Britain  ; 
but  the  rich  and  fertile  soil  of  Cappadocia  tempted 
the  monarch  to  acquire  in  that  country  his  fairest 
possessions,''  and  either  Constantine  or  his  sueces- 
.sors  embraced  the  occasion  of  justifying  avarice  by 
religious  zeal.     They  suppressed  the  rich  temple  of 

the  government  of  the  house  of  Sevcrus,  their  provincial  administra- 
tion was  abolished  ;  and  in  the  subsequent  troubles,  the  annual  or  trien- 
nial elections  of  quaestors  must  have  naturally  ce.xsed. 

I  Cum  patris  nomine  et  epistolas  ipse  dictaret,  et  edicta  conscriberet, 
orationesque  in  senatu  recitaret,  etiam  quaestoris  vice.  Sueton.  in  Tit. 
c.  fi.  The  office  must  have  acquired  new  dignity  which  was  occasion. 
nlly  executed  by  the  heir  apparent  of  the  empire.  Trajan  iiitrusled 
the  same  care  to  Hadrian  Ins  r|ua-slor  and  cousin.  See  Dodwcll  Prur- 
lection.  Cambdcn.  x.  xi.  p.  362— 3»4. 

Ill  Terris  edicta  daturus; 

Siipplicibus  rcsponsa. — Oracula  regis 
I'^loquio  crevere  tuo ;   nee  dignius  unquam 
IMajestasmeniinit  sese  Romana  locutam. 
Claudian  in  C.insulat.  Mall.    Tlleodor.  33.    See  likewise  Symmachus 
(Epistol.  i.  17.)  .ind  Cassiodorius.  (Variar.  vi.  5.) 

n  Cod.  Theod.  I.  vi.  tit.  30.     Cod.  Justinian.  1.  xii.  tit.  24. 

<.  Ill  the  departments  of  the  two  counts  of  the  treasury,  the  eastern 
part  of  the  ,\otUia  iiappens  to  be  very  defective.  It  may  be  observed, 
that  we  had  a  treasury  chest  in  London,  and  a  gyneceinn  or  manufac- 
ture .at  Winchester.  But  Britain  was  not  thought  worthy  cither  of  .1 
mint  or  of  an  arsenal.  Gaul  alone  possessed  three  of  the  former,  and 
eight  ofllie  latter. 

P  Cod.  Theod.  I.  vi.  tit.  xxx.  leg.  2.  and  Godefrny  ad  loc 
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Comana,  where  the  hisrh  priest  of  the  goddess  of 
war  supported  the  dignity  of  a  sovereign  prince  ; 
and  they  applied  to  their  private  use  the  consecrat- 
ed lands,  which  were  inhabited  by  six  thousand 
subjects  or  slaves  of  the  deity  and  her  ministers.'' 
But  these  were  not  the  valuable  inhabitants :  the 
plains  that  stretch  from  the  foot  of  mount  Arga'us 
to  the  banks  of  the  Sarus,  bred  a  generous  race  of 
horses,  renowned  above  all  others  in  the  ancient 
world  for  their  majestic  shape  and  incomparable 
swiftness.  These  sacred  animals,  destined  for  the 
service  of  the  palace  and  the  imperial  games,  were 
protected  by  the  laws  from  the  profanation  of  a  vul- 
gar master.'  The  demesnes  of  Cappadocia  were 
important  enough  to  require  the  inspection  of  a 
count ;'  officers  of  an  inferior  rank  were  stationed 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  empire  ;  and  the  deputies 
of  the  private,  as  well  as  those  of  the  public,  trea- 
surer, were  maintained  in  the  exercise  of  their  in- 
dependent functions,  and  encouraged  to  control  the 
authority  of  the  provincial  magistrates.'  6,7.  The 
Tbeco-uiAsof?h£*^''S6"  bands  of  cavalry  and  infantry, 
doraestirs.  which  guarded  the  person  of  the  em- 
peror, were  under  the  immediate  command  of  the 
two  counts  of  the  domestics.  The  whole  number 
consisted  of  three  thousand  five  hundred  men, 
divided  into  seven  schools,  or  troops,  of  five  hundred 
each  ;  and  in  the  east,  this  honourable  service  was 
almost  entirely  appropriated  to  the  Armenians. 
Whenever,  on  public  ceremonies,  they  were  drawn 
up  in  the  courts  and  porticoes  of  the  palace,  their 
lofty  stature,  silent  order,  and  splendid  arras  of 
silver  and  gold,  displayed  a  martial  pomp,  not  un- 
worthy of  the  Roman  majesty."  From  the  seven 
schools  two  companies  of  horse  and  foot  were 
selected,  of  the  protectors,  whose  advantageous  sta- 
tion was  the  hope  and  reward  of  the  most  deserving 
soldiers.  They  mounted  guard  in  the  interior  apart- 
ments, and  were  occasionally  despatched  into  the 
provinces,  to  execute  with  celerity  and  vigour  (he 
orders  of  their  master.'  The  counts  of  the  domestics 
had  succeeded  to  the  oflSce  of  the  praetorian  pra:>- 
fects ;  like  the  pra-fccts,  they  aspired  from  the 
service  of  the  palace  to  the  command  of  armies. 
Agents  or  officii!  The  perpetual  intercourse  between 
spies.  the  court  and  the  provinces  was  fa- 
cilitated by  the  construction  of  roads  and  the  in- 
stitution of  posts.  But  these  beneficial  establish- 
ments were  accidentally  connected  with  a  pernicious 
and  intolerable  abuse.  Two  or  three  hundred 
agents  or  messengers  were  employed,  under  the 

q  StraboD.  Geo^raph.  I.  xii.  p.  809.  The  other  temple  of  Comana,  in 
Pontus,  was  a  colony  from  that  of  Cappadocia,  I.  xii.  p.  82o.  Tlie 
president  Des  Brasses  (see  his  Saliiste,  torn,  ii,  p.  21.)  conjectures  that 
tiie  deity  adored  in  both  Comanas  was  Beltis,  the  Venus  of  tlieeast,  tlie 
poddess  of  generation  ;  a  very  different  being  indeed  from  tlie  goddess 
of  war. 

r  Cod.  Theod.  I.  x.  tit.  vi.  de  Grege  Dominico.  Godefroy  lias  col. 
lerted  every  circumstance  of  antiquity  relative  to  the  Cappadocian 
horses.  One  of  the  finest  breeds,  the  Palmatian,  was  the  furfeilure  of  a 
rebel,  whose  estate  lay  about  sixteen  miles  from  Tyana,  near  the  great 
road  between  Constantinople  and  Antioch. 

8  Justinian  (Novell.  .10.)  subjected  the  province  of  the  count  of 
Cappadocia  to  the  immediate  authority  of  the  favourite  eunuch,  who 
presided  over  the  sacred  bed-chamber. 

t  Cod.  Theod.  I.  vi.  tit.  xxx.  leg.  4,  &c. 

n  Pancirolus,  p.  102—136.  The  apnearanceofthesemilitary  domes- 
tics is  described  id  the  I-atin  poem  of  Corippus,  Dc  Lauilibus  Jiutin. 


jurisdiction  of  the  master  of  the  offices,  to  an- 
nounce the  names  of  the  annual  consuls,  and  the 
edicts  or  victories  of  the  emperors.  They  insensi- 
bly assumed  the  license  of  reporting  whatever 
they  could  observe  of  the  conduct  either  of  magis- 
trates or  of  private  citizens  ;  and  were  soon  con- 
sidered as  the  eyes  of  the  monarch,'  and  the  scourge 
of  the  people.  Under  the  warm  inlluence  of  a 
feeble  reign,  they  multiplied  to  the  incredible 
number  often  thousand,  disdained  the  mild  though 
frequent  admonitions  of  the  laws,  and  exercised  in 
the  profitable  management  of  the  posts  a  rapacious 
and  insolent  oppression.  These  official  spies,  who 
regularly  corresponded  with  the  palace,  were  en- 
couraged, by  favour  and  reward,  an.xiously  to 
watch  the  progress  of  every  treasonable  design, 
from  the  faint  and  latent  symptoms  of  disaffection, 
to  the  actual  preparation  of  an  open  revolt.  Their 
careless  or  criminal  violation  of  truth  and  justice 
was  covered  by  the  consecrated  mask  of  zeal  ;  and 
they  might  securely  aim  their  poisoned  arrows  at 
the  breast  either  of  the  guilty  or  the  innocent,  who 
had  provoked  their  resentment,  or  refused  to  pur- 
chase their  silence.  A  faithful  subject,  of  Syria 
perhaps,  or  of  Britain,  was  exposed  to  the  danger, 
or  at  least  to  the  dread,  of  being  dragged  in  chains 
to  the  court  of  Milan  or  Constantinople,  to  defend 
his  life  and  fortune  against  the  malicious  charge 
of  these  privileged  informers.  The  ordinary  ad- 
ministration was  conducted  by  those  methods  which 
extreme  necessity  can  alone  palliate  ;  and  the  de- 
fects of  evidence  were  diligently  supplied  by  the 
use  of  torture.^ 
The  deceitful  and  dangerous  experi-    . 

"  "^  Use  of  torture. 

ment  of  the  criminal  qtitrstton,  as  it  is 
emphatically  styled,  was  admitted,  rather  than  ap- 
proved, in  the  jurisprudence  of  the  Romans.  They 
applied  this  sanguinary  mode  of  examination  only 
to  servile  bodies,  whose  sufferings  were  seldom 
weighed  by  those  haughty  republicans  in  the  scale 
of  justice  or  humanity  ;  but  they  would  never  con- 
sent to  violate  the  sacred  person  of  a  citizen,  till 
they  possessed  the  clearest  evidence  of  his  guilt.» 
The  annals  of  tyranny,  from  the  reign  of  Tiberius 
to  that  of  Domitian,  circumstantially  relate  the  ex- 
ecutions of  many  innocent  victims  ;  but,  as  long 
as  the  faintest  remembrance  was  kept  alive  of  the 
national  freedom  and  honour,  the  last  hours  of  a 
Roman  were  secure  from  the  danger  of  ignominious 
torture. *>  The  conduct  of  the  provincial  magis- 
trates was  not,  however,  regulated  by  the  practice 

1.  iii.  157—179.  P.  419,  420.  of  the  Appendix  Hist.  Byzantin.  Rom. 
177. 

X  .Ammianus  Marcellinus.  who  served  »>  many  years,  obtained  only 
the  rank  of  a  protector.  The  tirst  ten  among  tlle^e  honourable  soldiers 
were  Clarissimi. 

S  Xenophoii.  Cyropied.  1.  viii.  Brissnn,  de  Regno  Persico,  1.  i.  No.  190. 
p.  264.     The  emiierors  adopted  with  pleasure  this  Persian  metaphor. 

z  For  the  Agentes  in  Rtbus,  see  Ammian.  I.  xv.  c.  ,3.  1.  xvi.  c.  5.  I. 
xxii.  c.  7.  with  the  curious  annotations  of  Valesius.  Cod.  Thet>d.  1.  vi. 
tit.  xxvii.  xxviii.  xxix.  Among  the  passages  collected  in  the  Commen- 
tary of  Godefroy,  the  most  remarkable  is  one  fiom  Libanius,  in  his 
discourse  concerning  the  death  of  .liilian. 

M  The  Pandects  (1,  xlviii.  tit.  xviii.)  contain  the  sentiments  of  the 
most  celebrated  civihans  on  the  subject  of  torture.  They  strictly  con- 
tine  it  lo  slaves ;  and  I'lpian  himself  is  ready  to  acknowledge,  that 
Res  est  fragilis,  et  periculosa,  et  qu»;  veritatem  fallat. 

b  111  the  coDSpiracy  of  Piso  agaiust  Nero,  £picharis(liUcrtiuaRlulier) 
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of  the  eity,  or  tlie  strict  maxims  of  tlic  civilians. 
Tlu'v  foiiiul  the  use  of  torture  cstahlislied  not  only 
amoHR  the  slaves  of  oriental  despotism,  hut  amoti^ 
the  Macedonians,  who  obeyed  a  limited  monarch  ; 
amonjf  the  Khodians,  who  nourished  liy  the  liherly 
of  commerce  ;  and  even  anion<;  the  sage  Athenians, 
who  had  asserted  and  adorned  the  dignity  of  human 
kind.'^  The  acquiescence  of  the  provincials  en- 
couraged their  governors  to  acquire,  or  perhaps  to 
usurp,  a  discretionary  power  of  employing  the  rack, 
to  extort  from  vagrants  or  plebeian  criminals  the 
confession  of  their  guilt,  till  they  insensibly  pro- 
ceeded to  confound  the  distinction  of  rank,  and  to 
disregard  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens.  The 
apprehensions  of  the  subjects  urged  them  to  solicit, 
and  the  interest  of  the  sovereign  engaged  him  to 
grant,  a  variety  of  special  exemptions,  which  tacitly 
allowed,  and  even  authorized,  the  general  use  of 
torture.  They  protected  all  persons  of  illustrious 
or  honourable  rank,  bishops  and  their  presbyters, 
professors  of  the  liberal  arts,  soldiers  and  their 
families,  municipal  oflicers,  and  their  posterity  to 
the  third  generation,  and  all  children  under  the  age 
of  puberty.''  But  a  fatal  maxim  was  introduced 
into  the  new  jurisprudence  of  the  empire,  that  in 
the  ease  of  treason,  which  included  every  olfencc 
that  the  subtilty  of  lawyers  could  derive  from  an 
hostile  intention  towards  the  prince  or  republic,' 
all  privileges  were  suspended,  and  all  conditions 
were  reduced  to  the  same  ignominious  level.  As 
the  safety  of  the  emperor  was  avowedly  preferred 
to  every  consideration  of  justice  or  humanity,  the 
dignity  of  age,  and  the  tenderness  of  youth,  were 
alike  exposed  to  the  most  cruel  tortures  ;  and  the 
terrors  of  a  malicious  information,  which  might 
select  them  as  the  accomplices,  or  even  as  the  wit- 
nesses, perhaps,  of  an  imaginary  crime,  perpetually 
hung  over  the  heads  of  the  principal  citizens  of  the 
Roman  world.' 

These  evils,  however  terrible  they 
may  appear,  were  confined  to  the 
smaller  number  of  Roman  subjects,  whose  dan- 
gerous situation  was  in  some  degree  compensated 
by  the  enjoyment  of  those  advantages,  either  of 
nature  or  of  fortune,  which  exposed  them  to  the 
jealousy  of  the  monarch.  The  obscure  millions  of 
a  great  empire  have  much  less  to  dread  from  the 
cruelty  than  from  the  avarice  of  their  masters;  and 
tlieir  humble  happiness  is  principally  allected  by 
the  grievance  of  excessive  taxes,  which  gently 
pressing  on  the  wealthy,  descend  with  accelerated 

was  tlie  only  ppr-wjn  tortured ;  the  rest  were  iiitacti  torinentis.  It 
would  be  superfluous  to  add  a  weaker,  and  it  would  lie  dirficult  to  iiiid 
a  slroiiper  example.     Tacit.  Aiinal.  xv.  57. 

c  Dieendum  .  .  .  de  lustitulis  Athenicnsium,  Rhodiorum,  doctissi. 
inoruin  liomtiinm,  apud  quos  etiam  (id  quod  aeerbissimviin  est)  libi-ri, 
civesqne  torquentur.  Cicero.  Partit.  Orat.  c.  34.  We  may  leani  from 
the  trial  of  Pliilotas  the  practice  of  the  Macedonians.  (l>iodor.  Sicul.  I. 
xvii.  p.  6114.     Q.  Curt.  I.  vi.  c.  11.) 

d  Heiueccius  (Element.  Jur.  Civil,  part  vii.  p.  81.)  has  collected 
these  exemptions  into  one  view. 

»  This  defniition  of  the  saije  lllpian  (P,indect.  1.  xlviii.  tit.  iv.)  seems 
to  have  been  adapted  to  tlie  court  of  Caracalla,  rather  than  to  that  of 
Alexander  Scverus.  See  the  Codes  of  Theodosiusand  Justinian  ad  leg. 
Juliam  maieslatis. 

f  Archadius  Charisius  is  the  oldest  lawyer  quoted  in  the  Pandects  to 
justify  the  universal  practice  of  torture  in  all  cases  of  treason  ;  hut  this 
niaxim  of  tyranny,  which   is  admitted  by   Amniianus  (I.  xix.  c.   12.) 
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weight  on  the  meaner  and  more  indigent  classes  of 
society.  An  ingenious  ])hilosophcr*:  has  calculated 
tlie  universal  measure  of  the  public  impositions  by 
the  degrees  of  freedom  and  servitude  ;  and  ventures 
to  assert,  that,  act;ording  to  an  invariable  law  of 
nature,  it  must  always  increase  with  the  former,  and 
diminish  in  a  just  proportion  to  the  latter.  But 
this  relleetion,  which  would  tend  to  alleviate  the 
miseries  of  despotism,  is  contradicted  at  least  by 
the  history  of  the  Roman  empire ;  which  accuses 
the  same  princes  of  despoiling  the  senate  of  its  au- 
thority, and  the  provinces  of  their  wealth.  With- 
out abolishing  all  the  various  customs  and  duties 
on  merchandizes,  which  are  imperceptibly  dis- 
charged  by  the  apparent  choice  of  the  purchaser, 
the  policy  of  Constantine  and  his  successors  pre- 
ferred a  simple  and  direct  mode  of  taxation,  more 
congenial  to  the  spirit  of  an  arbitrary  government. h 
The  name  and  use  of  the  inflictions,'  yi,,.  gg„„^]  tn. 
which  serve  to  ascertain  the  chrono- '•"''^.<"'""'''^''""- 
logy  of  the  middle  ages,  were  derived  from  the 
regular  practice  of  the  Roman  tributes.''  The  em- 
peror  subscribed  with  his  own  hand,  and  in  purple 
ink,  the  solemn  edict,  or  indiction,  which  was  fixed 
up  in  the  principal  eity  of  each  diocese,  during  two 
months  previous  to  the  first  day  of  September. 
And,  by  a  very  easy  connection  of  ideas,  the  word 
indietion  was  transferred  to  the  measure  of  tribute 
which  it  prescribed,  and  to  the  annual  term  which 
it  allowed  for  the  payment.  This  general  estimate 
of  the  supplies  was  proportioned  to  the  real  and 
imaginary  wants  of  the  state  ;  but  as  often  as  the  1 
expense  exceeded  the  revenue,  or  the  revenue  fell 
short  of  the  computation,  an  additional  tax,  under 
the  name  of  stiperindiction,  was  imposed  on  tlie 
people,  and  the  most  valuable  attribute  of  sove- 
reignty was  eommunicateil  to  the  pr;etorian  ])rie- 
fect,  who,  on  some  occasions,  were  permitted  to 
provide  for  the  unforeseen  and  extraordinary  exi- 
gences of  the  public  service  The  execution  of 
these  laws  (which  it  would  be  tedious  to  pursue  in 
tlieir  minute  and  intricate  detail)  consisted  of  two 
distinct  operations  ;  the  resolving  the  general  imposi- 
tion into  itsconstituent  parts,  which  were  assessed  on 
the  provinces,  the  cities,  and  the  individuals  of  the 
Roman  world  ;  and  the  collecting  the  separate  con- 
tributions of  the  individuals,  the  cities,  and  the  pro- 
vinces, till  the  accumulated  sums  were  poured  into 
the  imperial  treasuries.  But  as  the  account  between 
the  monarch  and  the  subject  was  perpetually  open, 
and  as  the  renewal  of  the  demand  anticipated  theper- 

with  the  most  respectful  terror,  is  enforced  by  several  laws  of  the  sue. 
eessors  of  Constantine.  Sec  Cod.  Theod.  1.  ix.  lit.  xxxv.  lu  niiyeslalis 
crimine  onniibus  a'oua  est  conditio. 

ir  Montesquieu,  hsprit  des  Loix,  I,  xii.  e.  13. 

Ii  Mr.  Hume  (Us.wys,  vol.  i.  p.  ,')S9.)  has  seen  this  imporlant  triilli, 
witli  some  de(;ree  of  perplexity. 

■  The  cycle  of  indictioiis,  which  may  he  traced  as  h\gh  as  the  niuii 
of  Coiistaiitius,  or  perhaps  of  his  father  ('ouslantinc,  is  still  employ,  il 
hy  the  papal  court :  hut  the  commencement  of  the  year  has  Ueeii  very 
reasonably  altered  to  the  first  of  January.  See  I'Art  de  Verifier  les 
Dales,  p.  xi.:  and  Dietionnaire  Raison.  de  la  Diplomatique,  torn.  ii.  p. 
2'>.  ;  two  accurate  treatises,  which  come  from  the  workshop  of  the 
Ileiiedictincs.  .      ,      ..    ,     „,, 

k  The  first  twentv-eifiht  titles  of  Ihe  eleventh  book  of  the  Theodo- 
si.iu  Code  arc  filled  with  the  eireumstaiitial  re|;iilatioiis  on  the  im- 
purtaut  subject  of  tribules  ;  but  they  suppose  a  clearer  knowledge  of 
fundaineulal  principles  than  il  is  at  present  in  our  power  to  allaiu. 
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feet  diseharge  of  the  preceding  obligation, the  weighty 
machine  of  the  finances  was  moved  by  the  same 
bands  round  the  circle  of  its  yearly  revolution. 
Whatever  was  honourable  or  important  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  revenue,  was  committed  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  pra>fects,  and  their  provincial  repre- 
sentatives ;  the  lucrative  functions  were  claimed  by 
a  crowd  of  subordinate  officers,  some  of  whom 
depended  on  the  treasurer,  others  on  the  governor 
of  the  province ;  and  who,  in  the  inevitable  conflicts 
of  a  perplexed  jurisdiction,  had  frequent  opportu- 
nities of  disputing  with  each  other  the  spoils  of  the 
people.  The  laborious  offices,  which  could  be  pro- 
ductive only  of  envy  and  reproach,  of  expense  and 
danger,  were  imposed  on  the  Deetirions,  who  formed 
the  corporations  of  the  cities,  and  whom  the  severity 
of  the  imperial  laws  had  condemned  to  sustain  the 
burthens  of  civil  society.'  The  whole  landed  pro- 
perty of  the  empire  (without  excepting  the  patri- 
monial estates  of  the  monarch)  was  the  object  of 
ordinary  taxation ;  and  every  new  purchaser  con- 
tracted the  obligations  of  the  former  proprietor.  An 
accurate  census.'^  or  survey,  was  the  only  equitable 
mode  of  ascertaining  the  proportion  which  every 
citizen  should  be  obliged  to  contribute  for  the  public 
service  ;  and  from  the  well-known  period  of  the 
indictions,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  difli- 
cnlt  and  expensive  operation  was  repealed  at  the 
regular  distance  of  fifteen  years.  The  lands  were 
measured  by  surveyors,  who  were  sent  into  the 
provinces  ;  their  nature,  whether  arable  or  pasture, 
or  vineyards  or  woods,  was  distinctly  reported  ;  and 
an  estimate  was  made  of  their  common  value  from 
the  average  produce  of  five  years.  The  numbers  of 
slaves  and  of  cattle  constituted  an  essential  part  of 
the  report;  an  oath  was  administered  to  the  proprie- 
tors, which  bound  them  to  disclose  the  true  state  of 
their  affairs  ;  and  their  attempts  to  prevaricate,  or 
elude  the  intention  of  the  legislator,  were  severely 
watched,  and  punished  as  a  capital  crime,  which 
included  the  double  guilt  of  treason  and  sacrilege." 
A  large  proportion  of  the  tribute  was  paid  in  money  ; 
and  of  the  current  coin  of  the  empire,  gold  alone 
could  be  legally  accepted."  The  remainder  of  the 
taxes,  according  to  the  proportions  determined  by 
the  annual  indiction,  was  furnished  in  a  manner 
still  more  direct,  and  still  more  oppressive.  Accord- 
ing to  the  different  nature  of  lands,  their  real  pro- 
duce in  the  various  articles  of  wine  or  oil,  corn  or 
barley,  wood  or  iron,  was  transported  by  the  labour 
or  at  the  expense  of  the  provincials  to  the  imperial 

I  The  title  conccrnitlf;  the  Decurioiis  {1.  xii.  tit.  i.)  is  tlie  most  ample 
ill  tlie  whole  Thedosiaii  Code ;  since  it  contains  not  less  than  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety. two  distinct  lawstciscertain  the  duties  and  privileges 
of  tliat  useful  order  of  citizens. 

n>  Haliemus  enim  et  homuium  nuraerum  qui  delati  sunt,  et  agriim 
niodum.  Eumenius  in  T'anei;yr.  A'et.  viii,  6.  See  Cod.  Theod.  I.  xiii. 
tit.  X.  xi.  witli  Godefroy's  Commentary. 

n  Siquis  sacrilegi  viteni  falce  succiderit,  aut  feracium  ramonim 
ftetus  hebetaverit,  <|Uo  declinct  (idem  censnum,  et  nientiatur  callide 
patipertitis  ingenium,  mox  detectus  capitale  subibit  exitiuni,  et  bona 
ejus  in  lisci  jura  niigrabunt.  Cod.  Tlieod.  I.  xiii.  tit.  xi.  leg.  I.  Al- 
though this  law  is  not  without  its  studied  obscurity,  it  is,  however, 
clear  enough  to  prove  the  minuteness  of  the  inquisition,  and  the  dis- 
proportion of  the  penalty. 

o  The  astonishment  of  Pliny  would  have  ce.ased.  Etjuitlem  niiror 
P.  R.  victis  gentibus  argentuni  semper  imperita^se  uon  .lurum.  Hist. 
Katur.  xxxiii.  1.5. 


magazines,  from  whence  they  were  occasionally 
distributed,  for  the  use  of  the  court,  of  the  army, 
and  of  the  two  capitals,  Rome  and  Constantinople. 
The  coiiiniissioners  of  the  revenue  were  so  frequently 
obliged  to  make  considerable  purchases,  that  they 
were  strictly  prohibited  from  allowing  any  com- 
pensation, or  from  receiving  in  money  the  value  of 
those  supplies  which  were  exacted  in  kind.  In  the 
primitive  simplicity  of  small  communities,  this 
method  may  be  well  adapted  to  collect  the  almost 
voluntary  offerings  of  the  people  ;  but  it  is  at  once 
susceptible  of  the  utmost  latitude,  and  of  the  utmost 
strictness, which,  in  a  corrupt  and  absolute  monarchy, 
must  introduce  a  perpetual  contest  between  the 
power  of  oppression  and  the  arts  of  fraud. p  The 
agriculture  of  the  Roman  provinces  was  insensibly 
ruined,  and,  in  the  progress  of  despotism,  which 
tends  to  disappoint  its  own  purpose,  the  emperors 
were  obliged  to  derive  some  merit  from  the  forgive- 
ness of  debts,  or  the  remission  of  tributes,  which 
their  subjects  were  utterly  incapable  of  paying. 
According  to  the  new  division  of  Italy,  the  fertile 
and  happy  province  of  Campania,  the  scene  of  the 
early  victories  and  of  the  delicious  retirements  of  the 
citizens  of  Rome,  extended  between  the  sea  and  the 
Apennine  from  the  Tyber  to  the  Silarus.  Within 
si.xfy  years  after  the  death  of  Constantine,  and  on 
the  evidence  of  an  actual  survey,  an  exemption  was 
granted  in  favour  of  three  hundred  and  thirty  thou- 
sand English  acresof  desert  and  uncuJtivated  land; 
wliich  amounted  to  one-eighth  of  the  whole  surface 
of  the  province.  As  the  footsteps  of  the  barbarians 
had  not  yet  been  seen  in  Italy,  the  cause  of  this 
amazing  desolation,  which  is  recorded  in  the  laws, 
can  be  ascribed  only  to  the  administration,  of  the 
Roman  emperors.i 

Either  from  design  or  from  accident, 

Assessed   m  the 

the  mode  of  assessment  seemed  to  form  of  a  capita- 
unite  the  substance  of  a  land-tax  with  '°"' 
the  forms  of  a  capitation.'  Tlie  returns  which  were 
sent  of  every  province  or  district,  expressed  the 
number  of  tributary  subjects,  and  the  amount  of  the 
public  impositions.  The  latter  of  these  sums  was 
divided  by  the  former  ;  and  the  estimate,  that  such 
a  province  contained  so  many  capita,  or  heads  of 
tribute ;  and  that  each  head  was  rated  at  such  a 
price,  was  universally  received,  not  only  in  the 
popular,  but  even  in  the  legal  computation.  The 
value  of  a  tributary  head  must  have  varied,  ac- 
cording to  many  accidental,  or  at  least  fluctuating 
circumstances  :  but  some  knowledge  has  been  pre- 

p  Srime  precautions  were  taken  (see  Cod.  Theod.  I.  xi.  tit.  ii.  and 
Coil.  Justiniju.  I.  X.  tit.  xxvii.  leg.  1 — 3.)  to  restrain  the  magistrates 
from  the  abuse  of  their  authority,  either  in  the  exaction  or  in  the  pur- 
chase of  corn  :  but  those  who  had  learning  enough  to  read  the  orations 
of  Cicero  against  Verres,  (iii.  de  Frumento,)  might  instruct  themselves 
in  all  the  v.arioiis  arts  of  oppression,  with  regard  to  ttic  weight,  the 
price,  the  quality,  and  the  carriage.  The  avarice  of  an  unlettered 
governor  would  supply  the  ignorance  of  precept  or  precedent. 

1  Cod.  Theod.  I.  xi.'tit.  xxviii.  leg.  2.  pulilished  the  2-llh  of  M.irch, 
A.  D.  .19.1,  by  the  emperor  Monorius,  only  two  months  after  the  death 
•if  his  father  Thendosius.  He  speaks  of  52«,(M2  Roman  .jugen.  wliich 
I  have  reduced  to  the  English  measure.  The  jugerum  contained  2t^S0O 
square  Roman  feet. 

r  (iodefroy  (Cod.  Theod.  torn.  vi.  p.  116.)  argues  with  weight  and 
learning  on  the -subject  of  the  capitation  ;  but  while  be  explains  the 
fopH/,  as  a  share  or  measure  of  property,  he  too  absolutely  excludes 
the  idea  of  a  per.soual  asses-stuent. 
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served  of  a  very  curious  fact,  tlio  more  important, 
since  it  relates  to  one  of  the  richest  provinces  of 
the  Roman  empire,  and  which  now  flourishes  as  the 
most  splendid  of  the  European  kinirdoms.  The 
rapacious  ministers  of  Constantius  had  exhausted 
the  wealth  of  Gaul,  by  exacting;  twenty-five  pieces 
of  ^old  for  the  annual  tribute  of  every  head.  The 
humane  policy  i)f  his  successor  reduced  the  capita- 
tion to  seven  pieces."  A  moderate  proportion  be- 
tween these  opposite  extremes  of  extravagant 
oppression  and  of  transient  indulgence,  may  there- 
fore be  fixed  at  sixteen  pieces  of  gold,  or  about  nine 
pounds  sterling,  the  common  standard,  perhaps,  of 
the  impositions  of  Gaul.'  IJut  this  calculation,  or 
rather  indeed  the  facts  from  wlience  it  is  deduced, 
cannot  fail  of  suirgesting  two  diUicultics  to  a  thinking 
mind,  who  will  be  at  once  surprised  by  the  ((/ualih/, 
and  by  the  enormity,  of  the  capitation.  An  attempt 
to  explain  them  may  perhaps  reflect  some  light  on 
the  interesting  subject  of  the  finances  of  the  de- 
clining empire. 

I.  It  is  obvious,  that,  as  long  as  the  immutable 
con.stitution  of  human  nature  produces  and  main- 
tains so  unequal  a  division  of  property,  the  most 
numerous  part  of  tlie  community  would  be  deprived 
of  their  subsistence,  by  the  equal  assessment  of  a 
tax  from  which  the  sovereign  would  derive  a  very 
trilling  revenue.  Such  indeed  might  be  the  theory 
of  the  Roman  capitation  ;  but  in  the  practice,  this 
unjust  equality  was  no  longer  felt,  as  the  tribute 
was  collected  on  the  principle  of  a  rea/,  not  of  a 
personnl,  imposition.  Several  indigent  citizens  con- 
tributed to  compose  a  single  /icarl,  or  share  of 
taxation  ;  while  the  wealthy  provincial,  in  propor- 
tion to  liis  fortune,  alone  represented  several  of 
those  imaginary  beings.  In  a  poetical  request, 
addressed  to  one  of  the  last  and  most  deserving  of 
the  Roman  princes  who  reigned  in  Gaul,  Sidonius 
Apollinaris  personifies  his  tribute  under  the  figure 
of  a  triple  monster,  the  Geryon  of  the  Grecian 
fables,  and  entreats  the  new  Hercules  that  he  would 
most  graciously  be  pleased  to  save  his  life  by  cut- 
ting off  three  of  his  heads."  The  fortune  of  Sido- 
nius far  exceeded  the  customary  wealth  of  a  poet ; 
but  if  he  had  pursued  the  allusion,  he  must  have 
painted  many  of  the  Gallic  nobles  with  the  hundred 

»  Quid  profuerit  f/o/ianu«^  aolielantibus  oxtremS  penuria  Gallis, 
hinc  niaxime  riaret,  quod  primitua  partr.s  cas  int^rcssus,  pro  capitibua 
sin^ulii)  tributi  nomiue  viceuos  quiiios  aureos  rpperit  Hagitari  ;  iliscc. 
dens  vero  septenos  tantum  mUDCra  uuiversa  complentes.  Ammian.  I. 
xvi.  c.  5. 

t  In  Ihe  calculation  of  any  n\m  of  monpy  under  Constantine  and  liis 
succewors,  we  need  only  refer  to  the  excellent  discourse  of  Mr.  Greaves 
on  the  Denarius,  for  the  proof  of  the  followin;:  principles:  I.  That 
'he  ancient  and  modern  Roman  pound,  containing  5266  (jrains  of 
Troy  wei;;ht,  is  about  one.twelfth  li;;hter  than  the  English  pound, 
which  is  composed  of  3760  of  the  same  grains.  2.  That  the  pound  of 
Kold,  which  liad  once  been  divided  into  forty-ei;;ht  mtrei,  wa.s  at  this 
time  coined  into  seventy-two  smaller  pieces  of  the  same  denomination. 
3.  That  live  of  these  aurei  were  the  le^i  tender  fur  a  pound  of  silver, 
and  that  consequently  the  pound  of  gold  was  exchanged  for  fourteen 
pounds  eight  ounces  of  silver,  according  to  the  Roman,  or  about  thir. 
teen  pounds,  acc-oriling  to  the  English,  weight.  4.  That  the  English 
pound  of  silver  is  coined  into  sixty-two shilhnrs.  From  these  elements 
we  may  compute  the  Roman  Jmnnd  of  gold,  the  usual  method  of 
reckoning  large  sums,  at  forty  pounds  sterling,  and  we  may  fix  the 
currency  of  the  aurei(«  at  somewhat  more  than  eleven  shillings, 
u  Geryones  nos  esse  pula,  monstrumque  tributum, 
Hie  capita  ut  vivam,  tu  milii  tolle  trw. 

Sidori.  Apollinar.  Carm.  xiii- 
The  reputation  of  Father  Sirmond  led  mc  to  expect  more  satisfaction 


beads  of  the  deadly  hydra,  spreading  over  the  face 
of  the  country,  and  devouring  the  substance  of  an 
hundred  families.  II.  The  difliculty  of  allowing  an 
annual  sum  of  about  nine  pounds  sterling,  even  for 
the  average  of  the  capitation  of  (laul,  may  be 
rendered  more  evident  by  the  comparison  of  the 
present  state  of  the  saiue  country,  as  it  is  now 
governed  by  the  absolute  monarch  of  an  industrious, 
wealthy,  and  aO'cctionate  people.  The  taxes  of 
France  cannot  be  magnified,  cither  by  fear  or  by 
(lattery,  beyond  the  annual  amount  of  eighteen 
luillions  sterling,  which  ought  perhaps  to  be  shared 
among  four-and-twcnty  millions  of  inhabitants." 
Seven  millions  of  these,  in  the  capacity  of  fathers, 
or  brothers,  or  husbands,  may  discharge  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  remaining  multitude  of  women  and 
children  ;  yet  the  ctiual  proportion  of  each  tribu- 
tary subject  will  scarcely  rise  above  fifty  shillings 
of  our  money,  instead  of  a  proportion  almost  four 
times  as  considerable,  which  was  regularly  imposed 
on  their  Gallic  ancestors.  The  reason  of  this  dif- 
ference may  be  found,  not  so  mueli  in  the  relative 
scarcity  or  plenty  of  gold  and  silver,  as  in  the  dif- 
ferent state  of  society  in  ancient  Gaul  and  in 
modern  France.  In  a  country  where  personal  free- 
dom is  the  privilege  of  every  subject,  the  whole 
mass  of  taxes,  whether  they  are  levied  on  property 
or  on  consumption,  may  be  fairly  divided  among 
the  whole  body  of  the  nation.  IJut  the  far  greater 
part  of  the  lands  of  ancient  Gaul,  as  well  as  of  the 
other  provinces  of  the  Roman  world,  were  cultivated 
by  slaves,  or  by  peasants,  whose  dependent  con- 
dition was  a  less  rigid  servitude. ^  In  such  a  state 
the  poor  were  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the 
masters,  who  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  their  labour;  and 
as  the  rolls  of  tribute  were  filled  only  with  the 
names  of  those  citizens  who  possessed  the  means  iif 
an  honourable,  or  at  least  of  a  decent,  subsistence, 
the  comparative  smallncss  of  their  numbers  explains 
and  ju.stifies  the  high  rate  of  their  capitation.  The 
truth  of  this  assertion  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
following  example :  The  yEdui,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  and  civilized  tribes  or  cities  of  Gaul,  oc- 
cupied an  extent  of  territory,  which  now  contains 
above  five  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  in  the  two 
ecclesiastical  dioceses  of  Autun  and  Nevers :'  and 

than  I  have  found  in  liis  note  (p.  144.)  on  this  remarkable  passage. 
The  words,  suo  vel  suorum  nomine,  betray  the  perplexity  of  tne  com. 
raeotator. 

X  This  assertion,  however  formidable  it  may  seem,  is  founded  on  the 
original  registers  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  collected  by  public 
authority,  and  now  denosited  in  the  Controle  General  at  Pans.  The 
annual  average  of  birtns  throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  taken  in  five 
)ears,  (from  1770— 1774,  both  inclusive,)  is  479.619  boy.s,  and  449.269 
girls,  in  all  92^,918  children.  The  province  of  French  llaiiiaiilt  alone 
furnishes  &9UG  births  ;  and  we  are  assured,  by  an  actual  enumeration  of 
the  people,  annually  repeated  from  the  year  1773  to  the  year  1776,  that, 
upon  an  average,  ttainault  contains  2^7,097  inhabitants.  By  the  rules 
of  fair  analogy,  we  might  infer,  that  the  ordinary  proportion  of  annual 
births  to  the  whole  people  is  about  1  to  26 ;  ana  that  the  kingdom  of 
France  contains  24,I5I.86H  persons  of  both  sexes  and  of  every  age.  If 
we  content  ourselves  with  tlie  more  moderate  proportion  of  1  to  2.5,  the 
whole  population  will  amount  to  2.1,222.960.  From  the  diligent  re- 
searches of  the  French  government,  {"hich  are  not  unworthy  of  our  own 
imitation,)  we  may  hope  to  obtain  a  still  greater  degree  of  certainty  on 
this  important  subject. 

y  Cod.  Theod.  1.  v.  tit.  ix.  x.  xi.  Cod.  Justinian.  I.  xi.  tit.  Ixiii. 
Coloni  appellantur  qui  condilionem  debent  genitati  solo,  propter 
agriculturam  sub  dominio  possessorum.  Augustin.  dc  Civitate  Dei, 
1.  X.  c.  i. 

I  The  ancient  jurisdiction  of  ^.^t/ffu«fodtiniim^AutUD  in  Burgundy, 
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with  the  probable  accession  of  those  of  Chiilons 
and  Macon,"  the  population  would  amount  to  eight 
hundred  thousand  souls.  In  the  time  of  Constan- 
tino, the  territory  of  the  ,Edui  afforded  no  more  than 
twenty-five  thousand  heads  of  capitation,  of  whom 
seven  thousand  were  discharged  by  that  prince 
from  the  intolerable  weight  of  tribute.''  A  just 
analogy  would  seem  to  countenance  the  opinion  of 
an  ingenious  historian,'^  that  the  free  and  tributary 
citizens  did  not  surpass  the  number  of  half  a  mil- 
lion ;  and  if,  in  the  ordinary  administration  of 
government,  their  annual  payments  may  be  com- 
puted at  about  four  millions  and  a  half  of  our 
money,  it  would  appear,  that  although  the  share  of 
each  individual  was  four  times  as  considerable,  a 
fourth  part  only  of  the  modern  taxes  of  France  was 
levied  on  the  imperial  province  of  Gaul.  The 
exactions  of  Constantius  may  be  calculated  at 
seven  millions  sterling,  which  were  reduced  to  two 
millions  by  the  humanity  or  the  wisdom  of  Julian. 
But  this  tax,  or  capitation,  on  the 

Capitation  on  .  <-    i       j  ij    i  r 

trade  and  in.    proprietors  ot  land,  would  have  sui- 
dusiry.  fercd  a  rich  and  numerous  class  of  free 

citizens  to  escape.  With  the  view  of  sharing  that 
species  of  wealth  which  is  derived  from  art  or  la- 
bour, and  which  exists  in  money  or  in  merchandise, 
the  emperors  imposed  a  distinct  and  personal 
tribute  on  the  trading  part  of  their  subjects.''  Some 
exemptions,  very  strictly  confined  both  in  time  and 
place,  were  allowed  to  the  proprietors  who  disposed 
of  the  produce  of  their  own  estates.  Some  indulg- 
ence was  granted  to  the  profession  of  the  liberal 
arts  :  but  every  other  branch  of  commercial  industry 
was  aft'ectcd  by  the  severity  of  the  law.  The  hon- 
ourable merchant  of  Alexandria,  who  imported  the 
gems  and  spices  of  India  for  the  use  of  the  western 
world  ;  the  usurer,  who  derived  from  the  interest  of 
money  a  silent  and  ignominious  profit ;  the  ingenious 
manufacturer,  the  diligent  mechanic,  and  even  the 
most  obscure  retailer  of  a  sequestered  village,  were 
obliged  to  admit  the  odicers  of  the  revenue  into  the 
partnership  of  their  gain  ;  and  the  sovereign  of 
the  Roman  empire,  who  tolerated  the  profession, 
consented  to  share  the  infamous  salary  of  public 
prostitutes.  As  this  general  tax  upon  industry  was 
collected  every  fourth  year,  it  was  styled  the  Lus- 
tral  Contribution:  and  the  historian  Zosimus «  la- 
ments that  the  approach  of  the  fatal  period  was  an- 
nounced by  the  tears  and  terrors  of  the  citizens, 
who  were  often  compelled  by  the  impending  scourge 
to    embrace    the   most    abhorred    and    unnatural 

tile  capital  of  the  ji^dni,  comprehended  the  adjacent  territory  of 
C Noviodumim J  Nevcrs.  See  d'Auville,  Notice  de  rAucienueGaule,  p. 
491.  The  two  dioceses  of  Aiitun  and  Nevers  are  now  composed,  the 
former  of  610,  and  tlie  latter  of  160,  parishes.  The  registers  of  birttis, 
taken  durinfr  eleven  years,  in  476  parishes  of  the  same  province  of  Bur- 
f;undy,  and  mnltiphed  liy  the  moderate  proportion  of  23,  (see  MesKuice 
Recherches  snr  la  Population,  p.  142.)  may  authorize  us  to  assign  an 
average  rmmlter  of  656  persons  for  eacli  [)arish,  wliich  being:  a^aiu  mul. 
tiphcd  by  the  770  parishes  of  the  dioceses  of  Nevers  and  Autuu,  will 
produce  the  sum  of  oO.'i.lSO  persons  for  the  extent  of  country  which  was 
once  possessed  by  the  ilCdui. 

a  We  might  derive  an  ad(lition.al  supply  of  30I,7.'jO  inhabitants  from 
the  dioceses  of  Chalons  (CabiUonum)  and  of  Ma^on  (Mtitisco);  since 
they  contain,  the  one  20O.  and  the  other  260,  parishes.  This  accession 
of  territory  might  he  justilied  l)y  very  specious  reasons.  I.  Chiilons 
and  IMa^ou  were  undolihtediv  within  the  original  jiM-isdietion  of  the 
.lEdui.    (See  d'Anvillc  Notice,  p.  187,  44.1.)    2.  In  the  Nutiliaof  (iaul, 
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methods  of  procuring  the  sum  at  which  their  pro- 
perty had  been  assessed.  The  testimony  of  Zosimus 
cannot  indeed  be  justified  from  the  charge  of  passion 
and  prejudice  ;  but,  from  the  nature  of  this  tribute, 
it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  it  was  arbi- 
trary in  the  distribution,  and  extremely  rigorous  in 
the  mode  of  collecting.  The  secret  wealth  of  com- 
merce, and  the  precarious  profits  of  art  or  labour, 
are  susceptible  only  of  a  discretionary  valuation, 
which  is  seldom  disadvantageous  to  the  interest  of 
the  treasury  ;  and  as  the  person  of  the  trader  sup- 
plies the  want  of  a  visible  and  permanent  security, 
the  payment  of  the  imposition,  which,  in  the  case  of 
a  land  tax,  may  be  obtained  by  the  seizure  of  pro- 
perty, can  rarely  be  extorted  by  any  other  means 
than  those  of  corporal  punishments.  The  cruel 
treatment  of  the  insolvent  debtors  of  the  state,  is 
attested,  and  was  perhaps  mitigated  by  a  very  hu- 
mane edict  of  Constantino,  who,  disclaiming  the 
use  of  racks  and  of  scourges,  allots  a  spacious  and 
airy  prison  for  the  place  of  their  confinement. f 

These  general  taxes  were  imposed 
and  levied  by  the  absolute  authority  of 
the  monarch  ;  but  the  occasional  ofierings  of  the  coro- 
nary gold  still  retained  the  name  and  semblance  of 
popular  consent.  It  was  an  ancient  custom  that  the 
allies  of  the  republic,  who  ascribed  their  safety  or 
deliverance  to  the  success  of  the  Roman  arms ;  and 
even  the  cities  of  Italy,  who  admired  the  virtues  of 
tlicir  victorious  general,  adorned  the  pomp  of  his 
triumph,  by  their  voluntary  gifts  of  crowns  of  gold, 
which  after  the  ceremony  were  consecrated  in  the 
temple  of  Jupiter,  to  remain  a  lasting  monument  of 
his  glory  to  future  ages.  The  progress  of  zeal  and 
flattery  soon  multiplied  the  number,  and  increased 
the  size,  of  these  popular  donations  ;  and  the  tri- 
umph of  Ca;sar  was  enriched  with  two  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  twenty-two  massy  crowns,  whose 
weight  amounted  to  twenty  thousand  four  hundred 
an<l  fourteen  pounds  of  gold.  This  treasure  was 
immediately  melted  down  by  the  prudent  dictator, 
who  was  satisfied  that  it  would  be  more  serviceable 
to  his  soldiers  than  to  the  gods  :  his  example  was 
imitated  by  his  successors  ;  and  the  custom  was  in- 
troduced of  exchanging  these  splendid  ornaments 
for  the  more  acceptable  present  of  the  eurient  gold 
coin  of  the  empire.^  The  spontaneous  ollering  was 
at  length  exacted  as  the  debt  of  duty  ;  and  instead 
of  being  confined  to  the  occasion  of  a  triumph,  it 
was  supposed  to  be  granted  by  the  several  cities  and 
provinces  of  the  monarchy,  as  often  as  the  emperor 

they  are  enumerated  not  as  Civitntes,  hut  merely  as  Castrn.  .3.  They 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  episcopal  seats  betore  the  lit"lli  and  sixth 
centuries.  Vet  there  is  a  pa-ssage  in  Eumenius,  (Panegyr.  Vet.  viii.  7.) 
which  very  forcibly  deters  me  from  extending  the  territory  of  the 
Mdui,  in  the  reign  of  Constantine,  aloug  the  beautiful  banks  of  the 
navigable  Saoue. 

b  Enmeuius  in  Panegyr.  Vet.  viii.  11-. 

c  I.'Abbe  du  Bos,  Hist.  Critique  dc  la  M.  F.  torn.  i.  p.  121. 

il  See  Cod.  Theod.  I.  xiii.  tit.  i.  iv. 

c  Zosimus,  1.  ii.  p.  115.  There  isprobably  as  much  passion  and  pre. 
judice  in  the  attack  of  Zosimus,  as  in  the  elatiorate  defence  of  the 
uu-mory  of  Constantine  by  the  zealous  Dr.  Howell.  Hist,  of  the  World, 
vol.  ii.  p.  20.  f  Cod.  Theod.  I.  xi.  lit.  vii.  leg.  3. 

tr  See  liipsiiis  de  IVIagnilud.  Komana,  1.  ii.  c.  9.  The  Tarragonese 
Spi.in  presented  llur  emperor  Claudius  with  a  crown  of  gold  of  seven, 
and  Gaul  with  another  of  nine,  handred  pounds'  weight.  I  have  fol- 
lowed the  rational  emendation  of  Lipsius. 
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condcscendod  to  announce  liis  accession,  his  consul- 
ship, the  birth  of  a  son,  the  creation  of  a  Caisar,  a 
victory  over  the  barbarians,  or  any  other  real  or 
imaginary  event  which  graced  the  annals  of  his 
reign.  The  peculiar  free  gift  of  the  senate  of  Kome 
was  lixed  by  custom  at  sixteen  liundrcd  pounds  of 
gold,  or  about  sixty-four  thousand  pounds  sterling. 
The  oppressed  subjects  celebratc<l  their  own  felicity, 
that  their  sovereign  should  graciously  consent  to 
accept  this  feeble  but  voluntary  testimony  of  their 
loyalty  and  gratitude.'' 

A  people  elated  by  pride,  or  soured 

Conclusion.      ,         ,.  '  ,  ,  i.  -     , 

by  discontent,  arc  seldom  qualilied  to 

form  a  ju.st  estimate  of  their  actual  situation.  The 
subjects  of  Constantine  were  incapable  of  discern- 
ing the  decline  of  genius  and  manly  virtue,  which 
so  far  degraded  them  below  the  dignity  of  their  an- 
cestors ;  but  they  could  feel  and  lament  the  rage  of 
tyranny,  the  relaxation  of  discipline,  and  the  in- 
crease of  taxes.  The  impartial  historian,  who 
acknowledges  the  justice  of  their  complaints,  will 
observe  some  favourable  circumstances,  which 
tended  to  alleviate  the  misery  of  their  condition. 
The  threatening  tempest  of  barbarians,  which  so 
soon  subverted  the  foundations  of  Roman  greatness, 
was  still  repelled,  or  suspended,  on  the  frontiers. 
The  arts  of  luxury  and  literature  were  cultivated, 
and  the  elegant  pleasures  of  society  were  enjoyed, 
by  the  inhabitants  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
globe.  The  forms,  the  pomp,  and  the  expense  of 
the  civil  administration  contributed  to  restrain  the 
irregular  licence  of  the  soldiers  ;  and  although  the 
laws  were  violated  by  power,  or  perverted  by  sub- 
tilty,  the  sage  principles  of  the  Roman  jurispru- 
dence preserved  a  sense  of  order  and  equity,  un- 
known to  the  despotic  governments  of  the  east.  The 
rights  of  mankind  might  derive  some  protection 
from  religion  and  philosophy  ;  and  the  name  of 
freedom,  which  could  no  longer  alarm,  might  some- 
times admonish,  the  successors  of  Augustus,  that 
they  did  not  reign  over  a  nation  of  slaves  or  bar- 
barians.' 
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C/inracter  of  Constantine. — Gothic  war.- — Death  of 
Constantine.  Division  of  the  empire  among  his 
three  sons. — Persian  war. — Tragic  deaths  of  Con- 
stantine the  younger  and  Constans. — Usurpation 
of  Magnentius. — Civil  war. — Victory  of  Coii- 
stantius. 

Character  of    ''''"'  character  of  the  prince  who  re- 
CoiiMantine.     movcd  the  Seat  of  empire,  and  intro- 
duced such   important  changes  into  the  civil   and 
religious  constitution  of  his  country,  has  fixed  the 

h  Cod.  Thood.  1.  xii.  tit.  xiii.  The  senators  were  supposed  to  lie 
exempt  from  the  ylurum  Coronarium ;  but  the  Auri  OVlatio,  wliicli 
was  required  at  tlieir  hnnda,  was  precisely  of  the  same  nature. 

t  The  great  Thcodosius,  in  his  judicious  advice  to  his  son,  (Claiidian 
in  iv,  Consulat.  Ilonorii,  2M,  &:e.}' distin^'iiishes  the  station  of  a  Roman 
prince  from  that  of  a  Parthian  monarch.  Virtue  was  necessary  for  the 
one  ;  birth  might  sudice  for  the  other. 


attention,  and  divided  the  opinions,  of  mankind. 
]$y  the  grateful  zeal  of  the  christians,  the  deliverer 
of  the  church  has  been  decorated  with  every  attri- 
bute of  a  hero,  and  even  of  a  saint ;  while  the  dis- 
content of  the  vanquished  party  has  compared 
Constantine  to  the  most  abhorred  of  those  tyrants, 
who,  by  tlieir  vice  and  weakness,  dishonoured  the 
imperial  purple.  The  same  passions  have  in  some 
degree  been  perpetuated  to  succeeding  generations, 
and  the  character  of  Constantine  is  considered, 
even  in  the  present  age,  as  an  object  cither  of  satire 
or  of  panegyric.  By  the  impartial  union  of  those 
ilefeels  which  are  confessed  by  his  warmest  ad- 
mirers, and  of  those  virtues  which  arc  acknow- 
ledged by  his  most  implacable  enemies,  we  might 
hope  to  delineate  a  just  portrait  of  that  extraor- 
dinary man,  which  the  truth  and  candour  of  history 
should  adopt  without  a  blush."  But  it  would  soon 
appear,  that  the  vain  attempt  to  blend  such  dis- 
cordant colours,  and  to  reconcile  such  inconsistent 
qualities,  must  produce  a  figure  monstrous  rather 
than  human,  unless  it  is  viewed  in  its  proper  and 
distinct  lights,  by  a  careful  separation  of  the  dif- 
ferent periods  of  the  reign  of  Constantine. 

The  person,  as  well  as  the  mind,  of 

His  virtues. 
Constantine    had    been    enriched    by 

nature  with  her  choicest  endowments.  His  stature 
was  lofty,  his  countenance  majestic,  his  deport- 
ment graceful ;  his  strength  and  activity  were  dis- 
played in  every  manly  exercise,  and  from  his 
earliest  youth,  to  a  very  advanced  season  of  life, 
he  preserved  the  vigour  of  his  constitution  by  a 
strict  adherence  to  the  domestic  virtues  of  chastity 
and  temperance.  He  delighted  in  the  social  inter- 
course of  familiar  conversation ;  and  though  he 
might  sometimes  indulge  his  disposition  to  raillery 
with  less  reserve  than  was  required  by  the  severe 
dignity  of  his  station,  the  courtesy  and  liberality  of 
liis  manners  gained  the  hearts  of  all  who  approach- 
ed him.  The  sincerity  of  his  friendship  has  been 
suspected ;  yet  he  showed,  on  some  occasions,  that 
he  w  as  not  incapable  of  a  warm  and  lasting  attach- 
ment. The  disadvantage  of  an  illiterate  education 
had  not  prevented  him  from  forming  a  just  estimate 
of  the  value  of  learning ;  and  the  arts  and  sciences 
derived  some  encouragement  from  the  munificent 
protection  of  Constantine.  In  the  despatch  of 
business,  his  diligence  was  indefatigable  ;  and  the 
active  powers  of  his  mind  were  almost  continually 
exercised  in  reading,  writing,  or  meditating,  in 
giving  audience  to  ambassadors,  and  in  examining 
the  complaints  of  his  subjects.  Even  those  who 
censured  the  propriety  of  his  measures  were  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge,  that  he  possessed  magna- 
nimity to  conceive,  and  patience  to  execute,  the 
tiio.st  arduous  designs,  without  being  checked  either 
by  the  prejudices  of  education,  or  by  the  clamours 

n  On  ne  se  trompera  point  snr  Coiistantin,  en  rroyant  tout  le  mal 
qn'en  dit  ICusebe,  et  tout  le  bien  cjU'en  dil  Zosime.  Flenry  Hist. 
Koclesiastique,  torn.  iii.  p.  Za.  Eusebius  and  Zosimiis  form  indeed  tin- 
two  extremes  of  flattery  and  invective.  The  intermediate  shades 
are  expressed  by  tlinse  writers,  whose  character  or  situation  variously 
tempered  tlic  influence  of  their  religious  zeal. 
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of  the  multitude.  In  the  field,  he  infused  his  own 
intrepid  spirit  into  the  troops,  whom  he  conducted 
with  the  talents  of  a  consummate  general ;  and  to 
his  abilities,  rather  than  to  his  fortune,  we  may 
ascribe  the  signal  victories  which  he  obtained  over 
the  foreign  and  domestic  foes  of  the  republic.  He 
loved  glory  as  the  reward,  perhaps  as  the  motive, 
of  his  labours.  The  boundless  ambition,  which, 
from  the  moment  of  his  accepting  the  purple  at 
York,  appears  as  the  ruling  passion  of  his  soul, 
may  be  justified  by  the  dangers  of  his  own  situa- 
tion, by  the  character  of  his  rivals,  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  superior  merit,  and  by  the  prospect 
that  his  success  would  enable  him  to  restore  peace 
and  order  to  the  distracted  empire.  In  his  civil 
wars  against  Maxentius  and  Licinius,  he  had  en- 
gaged on  his  side  the  inclinations  of  the  people, 
who  compared  the  undisscmbled  vices  of  those 
tyrants  with  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  justice  which 
seemed  to  direct  the  general  tenor  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  Constantino.'' 

Had  Constantine  fallen  ou  the 
banks  of  the  Tyber,  or  even  in  the 
plains  of  Hadrianople,  such  is  the  character  which, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  he  might  have  transmitted 
to  posterity.  But  the  conclusion  of  his  reign  (ac- 
cording to  the  moderate  and  indeed  lender  sentence 
of  a  writer  of  the  same  age)  degraded  him  from  the 
rank  which  he  had  acquired  among  the  most  de- 
serving of  the  Roman  princes."  In  the  life  of 
Augustus,  we  behold  the  tyrant  of  the  republic, 
converted,  almost  by  imperceptible  degrees,  into 
the  father  of  his  country,  and  of  human  kind.  In 
that  of  Constantine,  we  may  contemplate  a  hero, 
who  had  so  long  inspired  his  subjects  with  love, 
and  his  enemies  with  terror,  degenerating  into  a 
cruel  and  dissolute  monarch,  corrupted  by  his  for- 
tune, or  raised  by  conquest  above  the  necessity  of 
dissimulation.  The  general  peace 
which  he  maintained  during  the  last 
fourteen  years  of  his  reign,  was  a  period  of  appa- 
rent splendour  rather  than  of  real  prosperity  ;  and 
the  old  age  of  Constantine  was  disgraced  by  the 
opposite  yet  reconcilable  vices  of  rapaciousncss 
and  prodigality.  The  accumulated  treasures  found 
in  the  palaces  of  Maxentius  and  Licinius,  were 
lavishly  consumed  ;  the  various  innovations  intro- 
duced by  the  conqueror,  were  attended  with  an 
increasing  expense;  the  cost  of  his  buildings,  his 
court,  and  his  festivals,  required  an  immediate  and 
plentiful  supply  ;  and  the  oppression  of  the  people 
was  the  only  fund  which  could  support  the  magnifi- 

b  The  virtues  of  Constantine  are  collected  for  the  most  part  from 
Entropius,  and  tlip  younger  Victor,  two  sincere  paecans,  wlio  wrote 
after  tlie  extinction  of  his  family.  Even  Znsitnus,  and  the  emperor 
Juhan,  acknowledge  his  personal  cnnrage  and  military  achievements. 

c  See  Eutropins,  x.  G.  In  prinio  imperii  tempore  optimis  principi. 
hiis,  ultimo  mediis  coniparandus.  From  the  ancient  Greek  version  of 
Pceanitis  {edit.  Havercamp.  p.  (397.)  I  am  inclined  to  suspect  that  Eutro. 
pius  had  originally  written  t'LTraediis;  and  that  the  otfensive  mono- 
syllable was  dropped  by  the  wilful  inadvertency  of  transcril>ers. 
Aurelius  Victor  expresses  the  general  opinion  by  a  vulvar  and  indeed 
ob.scure  proverb.  Tracha la  decern  anuis  pra-stantissimus;  duo- 
decern  sequentibus  latro ;  decern  novissimis  pupillua  ob  imraodicas 
profusiones. 

<t  Julian.  Oral.  i.  p.  8.  in  a  flattering  discourse  pronounced  before 
S 
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cencc  of  the  sovereign.''  His  unworthy  favourites, 
enriched  by  the  boundless  liberality  of  their  master, 
Hsufped  w  ith  impunity  the  privilege  of  rapine  and 
corruption."  A  secret  but  univer.sal  decay  was  felt 
in  every  part  of  the  public  administration,  and  the 
emperor  himself,  though  he  still  retained  the  obe- 
dience, gradually  lost  the  esteem,  of  his  subjects. 
The  dress  and  manners,  which,  towards  the  decline 
of  life,  he  chose  to  affect,  served  only  to  degrade 
him  in  the  eyes  of  mankind.  The  Asiatic  pomp, 
w  hich  had  been  adopted  by  the  pride  of  Diocletian, 
assumed  an  air  of  softness  and  cflTeminacy  in  the 
person  of  Constantine.  He  is  represented  with 
false  hair  of  various  colours,  laboriously  arranged 
by  the  skilful  artists  of  the  times ;  a  diadem  of  a 
new  and  more  expensive  fashion  ;  a  profusion  of 
gems  and  pearls,  of  collars  and  bracelets,  and  a 
variegated  (lowing  robe  of  silk,  most  curiously  em- 
broidered with  flowers  of  gold.  In  such  apparel, 
scarcely  to  be  excused  by  the  youth  and  folly  of 
Elagabalus,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  discover  the  w  isdom 
of  an  aged  monarch,  and  the  simplicity  of  a  Roman 
veteran.'  A  mind  thus  relaxed  by  prosperity  and 
indulgence,  was  incapable  of  rising  to  that  mag- 
nanimity which  disdains  suspicion,  and  dares  to 
forgive.  The  deaths  of  Maximian  and  Licinius 
may  perhaps  be  justified  by  the  maxims  of  policy, 
as  tliey  are  taught  in  the  schools  of  tyrants  ;  but  an 
impartial  narrative  of  the  executions,  or  rather 
murders,  which  sullied  the  declining  age  of  Con- 
stantine, will  suggest  to  our  most  candid  thoughts, 
the  idea  of  a  prince  who  could  sacrifice  without 
reluctance  the  laws  of  justice,  and  the  feelings  of 
nature,  to  the  dictates  either  of  his  passions  or  of 
his  interest. 
The  same  fortune  which  so  invari- 

His  family. 

ably  followed  the  standard  of  Con- 
stantine, seemed  to  secure  the  hopes  and  comforts 
of  his  domestic  life.  Those  among  his  predecessors 
who  had  enjoyed  the  longest  and  most  prosperous 
reigns,  Augustus,  Trajan,  and  Diocletian,  had  been 
disappointed  of  posterity  ;  and  the  frequent  revolu- 
tions had  never  allowed  sufficient  time  for  any 
imperial  family  to  grow  up  and  multiply  under  the 
shade  of  the  purple.  But  the  royalty  of  the  Fla- 
vian line,  which  had  been  first  ennobled  by  the 
Gothic  Claudius,  descended  through  several  gene- 
rations ;  and  Constantine  himself  derived  from  his 
royal  father  the  hereditary  honours  w  hich  he  tran.s- 
mittcd  to  his  children.  The  emperor  had  been  tw  ice 
married.  Minervina,  the  obscure  but  lawful  object 
of  his  youthful  attachment,^  had  left  him  only  one 


the  .son  of  Constantine;  and  Ckcsires,  p.  335.  Zosimus,  p.  114,  115. 
The  stately  huildiiiss  of  Constantinople,  &c.  may  Ite  iiuoled  as  a  last- 
ing anil  iiiiexrcptionable  proof  of  the  profiiscuess  of  their  founder. 

i-  'I'he  impartial  .\minianus  deserves  all  our  confidence.  Proximorum 
fauces  aperuit  primus  omnium  Coiistantinus.  L.  xvi.  c.  8.  Eiisebius 
himself  confesses  the  abuse ;  (Vil.  Constantin.  I.  iv.  c.  29,  54.)  and  some 
of  the  imperial  laws  feebly  point  out  the  remedy.    See  above,  p.  'J45. 

t  Julian,  in  the  Caesars,  attempts  to  ridicule  his  uncle.  Illssus. 
pirions  testimony  is  cinfirmed  however  by  the  learned  Spaiihcim,  w  itii 
the  aiilhoiity  of  medals,  (see  Commentaire,  p.  156.  2i*!*,  ."M*?,  4.')1>.) 
Eusehius  (Orat.  c.  5.)  alleges,  tliat  Conslantinc  dre.ssetl  tor  the  piildie, 
not  for  himsell'.  Were  this  admitted,  the  vainest  coxcomb  could  never 
want  an  excuse. 

p  Zosimus  and  Zonaras  agree  iu  ropresentiu^  Minervina  as  the  con- 
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son,  who  was  ciiUcil  Crispus.  By  Fausla,  the 
daughter  of  Maximian,  he  had  three  daughters, 
and  three  sons  known  by  the  kindred  names  of 
Constantine,  Constantius,  and  Constans.  Tlie  un- 
ambitious brothers  of  the  great  Constantine,  Julius 
Constautius,  Dalmatius,  and  Hannibalianus,''  were 
permitted  to  enjoy  the  most  honourable  rank,  and 
the  most  aflluent  fortune,  that  could  be  eonsistent 
with  a  private  station.  The  youngest  of  the  three 
lived  without  a  name,  and  died  w  ithout  posterity. 
His  two  elder  brothers  obtained  in  marriage  the 
daughters  of  wealthy  senators,  and  propagated  new 
branehes  of  the  imperial  race.  Callus  and  Julian 
afterwards  beeame  the  most  illustrious  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Julius  Constantius  the  Patrician.  The  two 
sons  of  Dalmatius,  who  had  been  decorated  with 
the  vain  title  of  Censor,  were  named  Dalmatius  and 
Haiuiibalianus.  The  two  sisters  of  the  great  Con- 
stantine, Anastasia  and  Eutropia,  were  bestowed  on 
Optatus  and  Nepotianus,  two  senators  of  noble  birth 
and  of  consular  dignity.  His  third  sister,  Constan- 
tia,  was  distinguished  by  her  pre-eminence  of  great- 
ness and  of  misery.  She  remained  the  widow  of 
the  vanquished  Licinius  ;  and  it  was  by  her  en- 
treaties, that  an  innocent  boy,  the  oflspring  of  their 
marriage,  preserved  for  some  time,  his  life,  the  title 
of  Ca;sar,  and  a  precarious  hope  of  the  succession. 
Besides  the  females,  and  the  allies  of  the  Flavian 
house,  ten  or  twelve  males,  to  whom  the  language 
of  modern  courts  -would  apply  the  title  of  princes  of 
the  blood,  seemed,  according  to  the  order  of  their 
birth,  to  be  destined  either  to  inherit  or  to  support 
the  throne  of  Constantine.  But  in  less  than  thirty 
years,  this  numerous  and  increasing  family  was 
reduced  to  the  persons  of  Constantine  and  Julian, 
w  ho  alone  had  survived  a  series  of  crimes  and  cala- 
mities, such  as  the  tragic  poets  have  deplored  in 
the  devoted  lines  of  Pelops  and  of  Cadmus. 

Virtues  of  Crispus,  the  eldest  son  of  Constan- 
Cnspus.  Wfi^^  and  the  presumptive  heir  of  the 
empire,  is  represented  by  impartial  historians  as  an 
amiable  and  accomplished  youth.  The  care  of  his 
education,  or  at  least  of  his  studies,  was  intrusted 
to  Lactantius,  the  most  eloquent  of  the  christians  ; 
a  preceptor  admirably  qualilicd  to  form  the  taste, 
and  to  excite  the  virtues,  of  his  illustrious  disciple.' 
At  the  age  of  seventeen,  Crispus  was  invested  w  ith 
the  title  of  C<rsar,  and  the  administration  of  the 
Gallic  provinces,  where  the  inroads  of  the  Germans 
gave  liiui  an  early  occasion  of  .signalizing  his  mili- 
tary prowess.  In  the  civil  war  which  broke  out 
soon  afterwards,  the  father  and  son  divided  their 
pow  ers  ;  and  this  history  has  already  celebrated  tlie 
valour  as  well  as  conduct  displayed  by  the  latter, 
in  forcing  the  straits  of  the  Hellespont,  so  obsti- 

ctibine  of  Constantine  t  but  Ducan;^c  lias  very  gnll.inlly  rescued  tier 
cluractcr,  by  protjiirin);  a  decisive  passapje  from  one  of  tlie  panegyrics ; 
"  Ab  ipso  tine  pucriti;e  te  [uatrimonii  lejjibus  dedisli." 

Ii  Dueanj^c  (FamiliK  Byzantin:e,  p.  44.)  beslowson  tiim,  after  Zona- 
ra»,  the  name  of  Constantine;  a  name  somc%vliat  unlikely,  as  it  was 
already  occupied  by  (he  elder  brother.  That  of  Hannibalianus  is  men. 
tioQcd  in  the  I'ascliat  Chronicle,  and  is  approved  by  TiUemout,  Hist, 
dej  Empcrcurs,  lorn.  iv.  p.  527. 

i  Jerora.  in  Cliron.  The  poverty  of  Lactantius  mav  be  applied  either 
to  tlie  praise  of  the  disinterested  philosopher,  or  totlic  shanit  of  the 


nately  defended  by  the  superior  fleet  of  Licinius, 
This  naval  victory  contributed  to  determine  the 
event  of  the  war ;  and  the  names  of  Constantine 
and  of  Crispus  were  united  in  the  joyful  acclama- 
tions of  their  eastern  subjects:  who  loudly  pro- 
claimed, that  the  world  had  been  subdued,  and  was 
now  governed,  by  an  emperor  endowed  with  every 
virtue ;  and  by  his  illustrious  son,  a  prince  beloved 
of  heaven,  and  the  lively  image  of  his  father'.s  per- 
fections. The  public  favour,  which  .seldom  accom- 
panies old  age,  dilVused  its  lustre  over  the  youth  of 
Crispus.  He  deserved  the  esteem,  and  he  engaged 
the  all'ections,  of  the  court,  the  army,  and  the  people. 
Tlie  experienced  merit  of  a  reigning  monarch  is 
acknowledged  by  his  subjects  with  reluctance,  and 
frequently  denied  with  partial  and  discontented 
murmurs;  while,  from  the  opening  virtues  of  his 
successor,  they  fondly  conceive  the  most  unbounded 
hopes  of  private  as  well  as  public  felicity.'' 

This  dangerous  popularity  soon  ex-  .Tealousy  of 
cited  the  attention  of  Constantino,  a""d!"'32'4.' 
who,  both  as  a  father  and  as  a  king,  Oct.  to. 
was  impatient  of  an  equal.  Instead  of  attempting 
to  secure  the  allegiance  of  his  son,  by  the  generous 
tics  of  confidence  and  gratitude,  he  resolved  to 
prevent  the  mischiefs  which  might  be  apprehended 
from  dissatisfied  ambition.  Crispus  soon  had  rea- 
son to  complaiD,  tliat  wliilc  his  infant  brother  Con- 
stantius was  sent,  with  the  title  of  Ca-sar,  to  reign 
over  his  peculiar  department  of  the  Gallic  pro- 
vinces,' lie,  a  prince  of  mature  years,  who  had  per- 
formed such  recent  and  signal  services,  instead  of 
being  raised  to  the  superior  rank  of  Augustus,  was 
confined  almost  a  prisoner  to  his  father's  court ;  and 
exposed,  without  power  or  defence,  to  every  ca- 
lumny which  the  malice  of  his  enemies  could  sug- 
gest. Under  such  painful  circumstances,  (he  royal 
youth  might  not  always  be  able  to  compose  his 
behaviour,  or  suppress  his  discontent ;  and  we  may 
be  assured,  that  he  was  encompassed  by  a  train  of 
indiscreet  or  perfidious  followers,  who  assiduously 
studied  to  inflame,  and  v.  ho  were  perhaps  instructed 
to  betray,  the  unguarded  warmth  of  his  resentment. 
An  edict  of  Constantine,  published 
about  tills  time,  manifestly  indicates 
his  real  or  afVected  suspicions,  that  a  secret  con- 
spiracy had  been  formed  against  his  person  and 
government.  By  all  the  allurements  of  honours 
and  rewards,  he  invites  informers  of  every  degree 
to  accuse  w  ithout  exception  his  magistrates  or  min- 
isters, his  friends  or  his  most  intimate  favourites, 
protesting,  with  a  solemn  asseveration,  that  he  him- 
self will  listen  to  the  charge,  that  he  himself  w  ill 
revenge  his  injuries  ;  and  concluding  with  ajtraycr, 
which    discovers    some    apprehension   of   danger, 


A.  D.  xa. 

October  I. 


unfeeling  patron.  .  See  Tillemont,  Mem.  Ecclesiast.  lorn.  vi.  part  i.  p. 
.l-i.^.  Dupin,  Bibliotheque  Ecclesiast.  torn.  i.  p.  205.  Lardner's  Ore. 
ditntity  of  the  Gospel  Hist,  part  ii.  vol.  vii.  p.  &». 

k  liuseb.  Hist.  Ecclesiast.  I.  x.  c.  9.     Eutropius  (x.  6.)  styles  him 
"  ecrei;ium  virum  ;  "  and  Julian  (Oral,  i.)  very  plainly  allucfes  t 


and  Julian  (Oral,  i.)  very  plainly  allutfes  to  the 
exploits  of  Crispus  in  the  civil  war.  •  -See  Spanhenn.  C5omnient.  p.  >I2. 
1  Compare  Idatius  and  the  Pa.schal  Chronicle,  with  Amniianus.  (1.  xiv. 
e.  5.)  The  ;/far  iu  which  Constantius  was  created  Cicsar,  seems  to  he 
more  accnr.itely  fixed  by  the  twoehronoloaists;  but  the  historian  who 
lived  in  his  court,  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  day  of  the  auuiversary. 
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that  the  providence  of  the  Supreme  Being  may  still 
continue  to  protect  tlie  safety  of  the  emperor  and 
of  the  empire."" 

The  informers,  who  complied  « ith 

Disgrace   and  ,„  ,  .       .^    ^.  ~. 

deaiii  of Crispus,  SO  liberal  an  invitation,  were  sulh- 
A.  D.  326.  July.  ^■^^J^^^.  y„sed  in  the  arts  of  courts  to 
select  the  friends  and  adherents  of  Crispus  as  the 
guilty  persons  :  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  distrust 
the  veracity  of  the  emperor,  who  liad  promised  an 
ample  measure  of  revenge  and  punishment.  The 
policy  of  Constantine  maintained,  however,  the 
same  appearances  of  regard  and  confidence  towards 
a  son,  whom  he  began  to  consider  as  his  most  irre- 
concilable enemy.  Medals  were  struck  with  the 
customary  vows  for  the  long  and  auspicious  reign 
of  the  young  Ca-sar  ; "  and  as  the  people,  who  were 
not  admitted  into  the  secrets  of  the  palace,  still 
loved  his  virtues,  and  respected  his  dignity,  a  poet 
who  solicits  his  recall  from  exile,  adores  with  equal 
devotion  the  majesty  of  the  father  and  that  of  the 
son."  The  time  was  now  arrived  for  celebrating 
the  august  ceremony  of  the  twentieth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Constantine  ;  and  the  emperor,  for  that 
purpose,  removed  his  court  from  Nicomedia  to 
Rome,  where  the  most  splendid  preparations  had 
been  made  for  his  reception.  Every  eye,  and  every 
tongue,  affected  to  express  their  sense  of  the  gene- 
ral happiness,  and  the  veil  of  ceremony  and  dissi- 
mulation was  drawn  for  a  while  over  the  darkest 
designs  of  revenge  and  murder.P  In  the  midst  of 
the  festival,  the  unfortunate  Crispus  was  appre- 
hended by  order  of  the  emperor,  who  laid  aside  the 
tenderness  of  a  father,  without  assuming  the  equity 
of  a  judge.  The  examination  was  short  and  private ;'' 
and  as  it  was  thought  decent  to  conceal  the  fate  of 
the  young  prince  from  the  eyes  of  the  Roman  people, 
he  was  sent  under  a  strong  guard  to  Pola,  in  Istria, 
where,  soon  afterwards,  he  was  put  to  death,  cither 
by  the  hand  of  the  executioner,  or  by  the  more 
gentle  operation  of  poison. '^  The  Caesar  Licinius,  a 
youth  of  amiable  manners,  was  involved  in  the  ruin 
of  Crispus  :'  and  the  stern  jealousy  of  Constantine 
was  unmoved  by  the  prayers  and  tears  of  his  fa- 
vourite sister,  pleading  for  the  life  of  a  .son,  whose 
rank  was  his  only  crime,  and  whose  loss  she  did 
not  long  survive.  The  story  of  these  unhappy 
princes,  the  nature  and  evidence  of  their  guilt,  the 
forms  of  their  trial,  and  the  circumstances  of  Iheir 


For  the  appointment  of  the  new  Cssar  to  the  provinces  of  Gaul,  see 
Julian.  Orat.  i.  p.  12.  (iodefroy,  Clironol.  Lejjum,  p.  26.  and  Biou- 
del  de  la  Primaule  de  lEglise,  p.  I1S.3. 

m  Cod.  Theod.  I.  ix.  tit.  iv.  Godefroy  suspected  tlie  secret  motives 
of  this  law.  Comment,  torn.  iii.  p.  9. 

n  Ducange  Fam.  liyzant.  p.  28.     Tillemont,  torn.  iv.  p.  610. 

o  His  name  was  I*orphyrius  Optatiauus.  The  date  of  his  paneg^yric, 
written  according  to  the  tasle  of  the  age  in  Tile  acrostics,  is  settled  hy 
Scaliger  ad  Eu^cb.  p.  2.jO.  Tillemonl,  torn.  iv.  p.  C07.  and  Fabricins 
Biblioth.  Latin.  1   iv.  c.  I. 

p  Zosim.  I.  ii.  p.  lO.t.     Godefroy,  Chronol.  Legum,  p.  28. 

q  AKpiTwf,  without  o  trial,  is  the  strong,  and  most  probably  the  jnsi, 
expression  of  Suidas.  The  elder  Victor,  who  wrote  under  the  next  reign, 
speaks  with  becoming  caution.  "  Natu  graudior  inrertum  qua  causfi, 
liatris  jndieio  occul;^set."  If  we  consult  the  succeeding  writers,  V.u. 
tronius,  the  yoniigfr  Victor,  Orosius,  Jerom,  Zosimus,  I'hilostorgius, 
and  Gregory  of  Tours,  tlieir  knowledge  will  appear  gradually  to  in- 
crease, as  their  means  of  infornlation  must  have  diminished  ;  a  circum- 
stance which  frequently  occurs  in  historical  disquisition. 

r  Ammiauus(l.  xiv.  c.  II.)  uses  the  general  expression  nf  pcremptttm. 
Codiniis  {p.  34.)  beheads  the  young  prince;  but  !^idouius  Apolhnaris, 


death,  were  buried  in  mysterious  obscurity  ;  and 
the  courtly  bishop,  who  has  celebrated  in  an  ela- 
borate work  the  virtues  and  piety  of  his  hero,  ob- 
serves a  prudent  silence  on  the  subject  of  these 
tragic  events.'  Such  haughty  contempt  for  the 
opinion  of  mankind,  whiLst  it  imprints  an  indelible 
stain  on  the  memory  of  Constantine,  must  remind 
us  of  the  very  different  behaviour  of  one  of  the 
greatest  monarchs  of  the  present  age.  The  Czar 
Peter,  in  the  full  possession  of  despotic  power,  sub- 
mitted to  the  judgment  of  Russia,  of  Europe,  and  of 
posterity,  the  reasons  which  had  compelled  him  to 
subscribe  the  condemnation  of  a  criminal,  or  at 
least  of  a  degenerate,  son." 

The  innocence  of  Crispus  was  so  The  empress 
universally  [  acknowledged,  that  the  Fausta. 
modern  Greeks,  who  adore  the  memory  of  their 
founder,  are  reduced  to  palliate  the  guilt  of  a  par- 
ricide, which  the  common  feelings  of  human  nature 
forbade  them  to  justify.  They  pretend,  that  as  soon 
as  the  afflicted  father  discovered  the  falsehood  of 
the  accusation  by  which  his  credulity  had  been  so 
fatally  misled,  he  published  to  the  world  his  repent- 
ance and  remorse  ;  that  he  mourned  forty  days, 
during  which  he  abstained  from  the  use  of  the  bath, 
and  all  the  ordinary  comforts  of  life  ;  and  that,  for 
the  lasting  instruction  of  posterity,  he  erected  a 
golden  statue  of  Crispus,  with  this  memorable  in- 
scription :  To  MY  SON,  WHOM  I  UNJUSTLY  CON- 
DEMNED." A  tale  so  moral  and  so  interesting  would 
deserve  to  be  supported  by  less  exceptionable  au- 
thority ;  but  if  we  consult  the  more  ancient  and 
authentic  writers,  they  will  inform  us,  that  the 
repentance  of  Constantine  was  manifested  only  in 
acts  of  blood  and  revenge ;  and  that  he  atoned  for 
the  murder  of  an  innocent  son,  by  the  execution, 
perhaps,  of  a  guilty  wife.  They  ascribe  the  mis- 
fortunes of  Crispus  to  the  arts  of  his  step-mother 
Fau.sta,  whose  implacable  hatred,  or  whose  disap- 
pointed love,  renewed  in  the  palace  of  Constantine 
the  ancient  tragedy  of  Hyppolitus  and  of  Pha-dra.'' 
Like  the  daughter  of  Minos,  the  daughter  of  Max- 
imian  accused  her  son-in-law  of  an  incestuous 
attempt  on  the  chastity  of  his  father's  wife ;  and 
easily  obtained,  from  the  jealousy  of  the  emperor, 
a  sentence  of  death  against  a  young  prince,  whom 
.she  considered  with  reason  as  the  most  formidable 
rival  of  her  own  children.     But  Helena,  the  aged 


(Epislol.  V.  8.)  for  the  sake  perhaps  of  an'antithesis  to  Fausta's  Kartn 
bath,  chooses  to  administer  a  draught  of  cold  poison. 

s  Sororis  fihum,  commod*  iodolis  juvenum.  Eutropius,  x.  G.  May 
I  not  be  permitted  to  conjecture,  tliat  Crispus  had  married  Helena, 
the  daughter  of  the  emperor  Licinius,  and  that  on  the  happy  delivery 
of  tlie  [u-ineess,  in  the  year  .122,  a  general  pardon  ^vas  granted  by  Con. 
slantine '.  See  Oucange  Fam.  Byzant  p.  47.  and  the  law  (I.  ix.  tit. 
xxxvil.)  of  the  Theodosiau  Code,  which  has  so  mucli  embarrassed  the 
interpreters.     Godefroy,  toui.  iii.  p.  2t»7. 

t  See  the  life  of  Constantuie,  particularly  I.  ii.  c.  19,  20.  Two  hun- 
ilri-d  and  fifty  years  afterwards  Evagrius  (1.  iii.  c.  41.)  deduced  from 
the  >rlence  of  Lusebius  a  vain  argunjent  against  the  reality  of  the  fact. 

u  Histoire  de  Pierre  le  Grand,  jwr  Voltaire,  part  ii.  c.  lit. 

X  lu  order  to  prove  that  the  .statue  was  erected  by  Constantine.  and 
afterwards  concealed  by  the  malii-e  of  the  Arians.  Codinus  very  readily 
creates  (p.  34.)  two  witnesses,  llippolitus,  and  the  yonugcr  Herodotus, 
to  w  hose  imaginary  tiistories  he  ap(>cals  witli  unblusliing  confidence. 

>■  Zosimus  (1.  ii.  p.  103.)  l«ay  be  considered  as  our  original.  The 
ingenuity  of  the  moderns,  assisted  by  a  few  hints  from  tlte  aucient5, 
has  iilusiralcd  and  improved  his  ol»scure  aud  iiupcrfect  narntivc. 
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mother  of  Conslantinc,  lamented  anil  revcnpcd  the 
untimely  fate  of  her  fjrandson  Crispus  :  nor  was  it 
long  before  a  real  or  pretended  discovery  w  as  made, 
that  Fausta  herself  entertained  a  criminal  connec- 
tion M  ith  a  slave  belonging  to  the  imperial  stables/ 
Her  condemnation  and  punislunent  were  the  instant 
consequences  of  the  charge  ;  and  the  adulteress  was 
sufTocatcd  by  the  steam  of  a  bath,  which,  for  that 
purpose,  had  been  heated  to  an  extraordinary 
degree.'  Hy  some  it  will  perhaps  be  thought,  that 
the  remembrance  of  a  conjugal  union  of  twenty 
years,  and  the  honour  of  their  common  oll'spring, 
the  destined  heirs  oi  the  throne,  might  have  softened 
the  obdurate  heart  of  Constantine  ;  and  persuaded 
him  to  suller  his  wife,  however  guilty  she  might 
appear,  to  expiate  her  oflences  in  a  solitary  prison. 
But  it  seems  a  superlluous  labour  to  weigh  the  pro- 
priety, unless  we  could  ascertain  the  truth,  of  this 
singular  event ;  which  is  attended  with  some  cir- 
cumstances of  doubt  and  perplexity.  Those  who 
have  attacked,  and  those  who  have  defended,  the 
character  of  Constantine,  have  alike  disregarded 
two  very  remarkable  passages  of  two  orations  pro- 
nounced under  the  succeeding  reign.  The  former 
celebrates  the  virtues,  the  beauty,  and  the  fortune 
of  the  empress  Fausta,  tlie  daughter,  wife,  sister, 
and  mother  of  so  many  princes.'"  The  latter  asserts, 
in  explicit  terms,  that  the  mother  of  the  younger 
Constantine,  who  was  slain  three  years  after  his 
father's  death,  survived  to  weep  over  the  fate  of  her 
son."^  Notwithstanding  the  positive  testimony  of 
several  writers  of  the  pagan  as  well  as  of  the  chris- 
tian religion,  there  may  still  remain  some  reason  to 
believe,  or  at  least  to  suspect,  that  Fausta  escaped 
the  blind  and  suspicious  cruelty  of  her  husband. 
The  deaths  of  a  son,  and  of  a  nephew,  with  the 
execution  of  a  great  number  of  respectable  and 
perhaps  innocent  friends,''  who  were  involved  in 
their  fall,  may  be  suilicient,  however,  to  justify  the 
discontent  of  the  Roman  people,  and  to  explain  the 
satirical  verses  allixed  to  the  palace-gate,  compar- 
ing the  splendid  and  bloody  reigns  of  Constantine 
and  Nero.' 

Thesonsand  nc.  ^V  *•"=  "^cath  of  Crispus,  thc  inhcrit- 
iihcws  of  Con-   ance  of  the  empire  seemed  to  devolve 

>tantine. 

on  tlie  tliree  sons  ol  tausta,  who  have 
been  already  mentioned  under  the  names  of  Con- 
stantine, of  Constantius,  and  of  Constans.     These 

«  Phitoiitorgiu!),  1.  ii.  c.  4.  Zosinuis  (].  ii.  p.  104,  110.)  imputes  to 
Constantine  the  death  of  two  wives,  of  the  innocent  Fausta,  and  of  an 
adulteress  who  was  the  mother  of  his  three  successors.  According  to 
Jcrom,  three  or  four  years  elapsed  between  tlie  death  of  Crispus  and 
that  of  Fausta.     The  elder  Victor  is  prudently  silent. 

a  If  Fausta  w.is  put  to  death,  it  is  reasoualde  to  believe  that  the 
private  apartments  of  the  palace  were  the  scene  of  her  execution.  Tlie 
orator  Cnry,ostr)m  indul;;es  liis  fancy  by  exposing  thc  naked  empress 
OD  a  desert  nionntain,  to  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts. 

b  Julian.  Orat.  i.  He  s<.-em5  to  call  lier  the  mother  of  Crispus.  She 
might  assume  that  title  by  adoption.  At  least,  she  was  not  considered 
u  his  mortal  enemy.  Julian  compares  the  fortune  of  Fausta  with  that 
of  Harysati.s,  the  Persian  queen.  A  Roman  would  have  more  naturally 
recollected  tlie  second  Agrippina; 

Et  raoi,  fjni  sur  le  trone  aisuivi  mes  ancetres: 
Moi.  tille.  fenime,  scenr,  etmere  de  vos  maitrcs. 
c  Monod.  in  Con.stantin.    Jim.  c.  4.  ad  calcem   Eutrop.  edit.  Haver, 
camp.     The  orator  styles  her  the  most  ilivine  and  pious  of  queens. 
d  Intcrfecit  numerosos  amtcos.     Eutrop.  XX.  6. 
e  Satiirni  aurea  saxnla  nuis  requirat  ? 
Sunt  haec  gemmea,  sed  Neroniana. 

Sidon.  Apollinar.  r.  8. 


Their  education. 


young  princes  were  successively  invested  with  the 
title  of  (^icsar  ;  and  the  dates  of  their  promotion 
may  be  referred  to  thc  tenth,  the  twentieth,  and  thc 
thirtieth  years  of  the  reign  of  their  father.'  This 
conduct,  though  it  tended  to  multiply  the  future 
masters  of  the  Roman  world,  might  be  excused,  by 
the  partiality  of  paternal  ad'ection  ;  but  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  understand  the  motives  of  the  emperor, 
when  he  endangered  the  safety  both  of  his  family 
and  of  his  people,  by  the  unnecessary  elevation  of 
his  two  nephews,  Dalmatius  and  Hannibalianus. 
The  former  was  raised,  by  the  title  of  Ctesar,  to  an 
e<]uality  with  his  cousins.  In  favour  of  the  latter, 
Constantino  invented  the  new  and  singular  appella- 
tion of  I^'obilissimus  ;b  to  which  he  annexed  thc 
flattering  distinction  of  a  robe  of  purple  and  gold. 
But  of  the  whole  series  of  Roman  princes  in 
any  age  of  the  empire,  Hannibalianus  alone  was 
di.stinguislicd  by  the  title  of  King  ;  a  name  which 
the  subjects  of  Tiberius  would  have  detested,  as  the 
profane  and  cruel  insult  of  capricious  tyranny. 
The  use  of  such  a  title,  even  as  it  appears  under 
the  reign  of  Constantine,  is  a  strange  and  uncon- 
nected fact,  which  can  scarcely  be  admitted  on  the 
joint  authority  of  imperial  medals  and  contempo- 
rary writers.'' 

The  whole  empire  w  as  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  education  of  these  five 
youths,  the  acknowledged  successors  of  Constan- 
tine. The  exercises  of  the  bodj'  prepared  them  for 
the  fatigues  of  war,  and  the  duties  of  active  life. 
Those  who  occasionally  mentiim  the  education  or 
talents  of  Constantius,  allow  that  he  excelled  in 
the  gymnastic  arts  of  leaping  and  running  ;  that  he 
was  a  dexterous  archer,  a  skilful  horseman,  and  a 
ma.ster  of  all  the  dill'erent  weapons  used  in  the 
service  either  of  the  cavalry  or  of  the  infantry.'  The 
same  assiduous  cultivation  was  bestowed,  though 
not  perhaps  with  equal  success,  to  improve  the 
minds  of  the  sons  and  nephews  of  Constantine.'' 
The  mo.st  celebrated  professors  of  the  christian 
faith,  of  the  Grecian  philosophy,  and  of  tlie  Roman 
jurisprudence,  were  invited  by  the  liberality  of  the 
emperor,  who  reserved  for  himself  the  important 
task  of  instructing  the  royal  youths  in  the  science 
of  government,  and  thc  knowledge  of  mankind. 
But  the  genius  of  Constantine  himself  had  been 
formed  by  adversity  and  experience.     In  thc  free 

It  is  somewhat  siiiciilar,  that  these  satirical  lines  should  tic  attributed, 
not  to  an  obscure  libeller,  or  a  disappointed  patriot,  but  to  Ablavius, 
prime  niini.ster  and  favourite  of  the  emperor.  We  may  now  pi-rceive 
that  the  imprecations  of  the  Uoman  people  were  dictated  by  huma- 
nity, as  well  as  by  superstition.     Zosim.  I.  ii.  p.  105. 

f  I^useb.  Orat.  in  Coiistantin.  c.  3.  These  dates  are  sulTicicntly  cor. 
rect  to  justify  the  orator. 

(;  Zosim.  I.  ii.  p.  117.  Under  the  predecessors  of  Constantine,  JVobi- 
Us.iimus  was  a  vague  epithet,  rather  than  a  leeal  and  determined  title. 

li  Adstruunt  nummi  veteresacsingulares.  Spanheim  dc  Usu  Numis- 
mat.  Dissertat.  xii.  vol.  ii.  p.  357,  Ammianiis  speaks  of  this  Roman 
kin:;,  (I.  xiv.  c.  1.  and  V'alesiusad  loci  The  Valesian  fragment  styles 
him  king  of  kings;  and  the  Paschal  Chronicle  (p.  2S(i.;  by  employing 
the  word  Vnfa,  acquires  the  wci;;lit  of  Latin  evidence. 

i  His  dexterity  in  martial  exercises  is  celebrated  by  Julian,  fOrat.  i. 
p    J  I.  Orat.  ii.  p.  53.)  and  allowed  by  Ammianus,  (i.  xxi,  c,  IG.) 

k  Euseli.  in  Vit.  Cxinstaiitin.  I.  iv.  c.  51.  Julian.  Orat.  i,  p.  11—16. 
with  Spanheim's  elaborale  Commentary.  Libanius,  Orat.  iii.  p.  109. 
Constantius  studied  with  laudable  diligence;  but  the  duhiess  of  his 
fancy  prevented  him  from  succeeding  in  the  art  of  poetry,  or  even  of 
rhetoric. 
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intercourse  of  private  life,  and  amidst  the  dangers 
of  the  court  of  Galerius,  he  had  learned  to  com- 
mand his  own  passions,  to  encounter  those  of  his 
equals,  and  to  depend  for  his  present  safety  and 
future  greatness  on  the  prudence  and  firmness  of 
his  personal  conduct.  His  destined  successors  had 
the  misfortune  of  being  born  and  educated  in  the 
imperial  purple.  Incessantly  surrounded  with  a 
train  of  flatterers,  tliey  passed  their  youth  in  the 
enjoyment  of  luxury,  and  the  expectation  of  a  throne  : 
nor  would  the  dignity  of  their  rank  permit  them  to 
descend  from  that  elevated  station  from  whence  the 
various  characters  of  human  nature  appear  to  wear 
a  smooth  and  uniform  aspect.  The  indulgence  of 
Constantine  admitted  them,  at  a  very  tender  age,  to 
share  the  administration  of  the  empire ;  and  they 
studied  the  art  of  reigning,  at  the  expense  of  the 
people  intrusted  to  their  care.  The  younger  Con- 
stantine was  appointed  to  hold  his  court  in  Gaul ; 
and  his  brother  Constantius  exchanged  that  depart- 
ment, the  ancient  patrimony  of  their  father,  for  the 
more  opulent,  but  less  martial,  countries  of  the 
East.  Italy,  the  western  lUyricum,  and  Africa, 
were  accustomed  to  revere  Constans,  the  third  of 
his  sons,  as  the  representative  of  the  great  Constan- 
tine. He  flxed  Dalmatius  on  the  Gothic  frontier, 
to  which  he  annexed  the  government  of  Thrace, 
Macedonia,  and  Greece.  The  city  of  Ca'sarea  was 
chosen  for  the  residence  of  Hannibalianus ;  and 
the  provinces  of  Pontus,  Cappadocia,  and  the  Lesser 
Armenia,  were  destined  to  form  the  extent  of  his 
new  kingdom.  For  each  of  these  princes  a  suitable 
establishment  was  provided.  A  just  proportion  of 
guards,  of  legions,  and  of  auxiliaries,  was  allotted 
for  their  respective  dignity  and  defence.  The 
ministers  and  generals,  who  were  placed  about  their 
persons,  were  such  as  Constantine  could  trust  to 
assist,  and  even  to  control,  these  youthful  sovereigns 
in  the  exercise  of  their  delegated  power.  As  they 
advanced  in  years  and  experience,  the  limits  of 
their  authority  were  insensibly  enlarged  :  but  the 
emperor  always  reserved  for  himself  the  title  of 
Augustus ;  and  while  he  showed  the  Casais  to  the 
armies  and  provinces,  he  maintained  every  part  of 
the  empire  in  equal  obedience  to  its  supreme  head.' 
The  tranquillity  of  the  last  fourteen  years  of  his 
reign  was  scarcely  interrupted  by  the  contemptible 
insurrection  of  a  camel-driver  in  the  island  of 
Cyprus,"'  or  by  the  active  part  which  the  policy  of 
Constantine  engaged  him  to  assuiue  in  the  wars  of 
the  Goths  and  Sarmatians. 

Among  tlie  diflcrent  branches  of  the  human  race, 


1  Eusebins.  (!.  iv.  c.  51,  52.)  with  a  design  of  exaltiiiff  the  aulh..iity 
and  glory  of  Constantine,  affirms,  that  he  divided  the  Roman  empire 
as  a  private  citizen  mif;ltt  havedtviiled  his  |iatrininny.  His  distrihution 
of  tlie  provinces  niay  he  collected  from  Eutropius,  the  two  \'ictors,  anil 
the  Valesian  fragment. 

m  Calocerus,  tlie  oliscure  leader  of  this  rebellion,  or  rather  tiiniult, 
was  apprehended  and  burnt  alive  in  the  market. jilace  of  Tar.siis,  hy  the 
vifTilancc  of  Dalmatins  See  the  elder  Victor,  the  Chronicle  of  Jeroni, 
and  the  doubtful  traditions  of  Tlieophanes  and  Cedreuils. 

n  Cellariiis  has  collected  the  opinions  of  the  ancients  eoncernins:  the 
European  and  Asiatic  Sariiiatta  ;  and  M.  d'.Aiiville  has  applied  thi'm  to 
modern  {:eo:;ranliy  with  the  skill  and  accuracy  which  always  distiii. 
guish  that  excellent  writer. 

o  Animiau.  1.  xvii.  c.  12.    The  Sarmatiin  liorses  were  castrated  to 


the  Sarmatians  form  a  very  remarkable  Manners  of  Uie 
shade  ;  as  they  seem  to  unite  the  man-  Sarmatians. 
ners  of  the  Asiatic  barbarians  with  the  figure  and 
complexion  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Europe. 
According  to  the  various  accidents  of  peace  and 
war,  of  alliance  or  conquest,  the  Sarmatians  were 
sometimes  confined  to  the  banks  of  the  Tanais  ;  and 
they  soiuetimes  spread  themselves  over  the  immense 
plains  which  lie  between  the  Vistula  and  the  Volga." 
The  care  of  their  numerous  flocks  and  herds,  the 
pursuit  of  game,  and  the  exercise  of  war,  or  rather 
of  rapine,  directed  tlie  vagrant  motions  of  the  Sar- 
matians. The  movable  camps  or  cities,  the  ordi- 
nary residence  of  their  wives  and  children,  consisted 
only  of  large  waggons  drawn  by  oxen,  and  covered 
in  the  form  of  tents.  The  military  strength  of  the 
nation  was  composed  of  cavalry  ;  and  the  custom 
of  their  warriors,  to  lead  in  their  hand  one  or  two 
spare  horses,  enabled  them  to  advance  and  to  retreat 
with  a  rapid  diligence,  w  hich  surprised  the  security, 
and  eluded  the  pursuit,  of  a  distant  enemy."  Their 
poverty  of  iron  proiupted  their  rude  industry  to  in- 
vent a  sort  of  cuirass,  which  was  capable  of  resist- 
ing a  sword  or  javelin,  though  it  was  formed  only 
of  horses'  hoofs,  cut  into  thin  and  polished  slices, 
carefully  laid  over  each  other  in  the  manner  of 
scales  or  feathers,  and  strongly  sewed  upon  au  under 
garment  of  coarse  linen. p  The  oll'ensive  arms  of 
the  Sarmatians  were  short  daggers,  long  lances,  and 
a  weighty  bow  with  a  quiver  of  arrows.  They  were 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  employing  fish-bones  for 
the  points  of  their  weapons  ;  but  the  custom  of  dip- 
ping them  in  a  venomous  liquor,  that  poisoned  the 
wounds  which  they  inflicted,  is  alone  sufficient  to 
prove  the  most  savage  manners  ;  since  a  people 
impressed  with  a  sense  of  humanity  would  have 
abhorred  so  cruel  a  practice,  and  a  nation  skilled 
in  the  arts  of  war,  would  have  disdained  so  impo- 
tent a  resource.''  Whenever  these  barbarians  issued 
from  their  deserts  iu  quest  of  prey,  their  shaggy 
beards,  uncombed  locks,  the  furs  with  which  they 
were  covered  from  head  to  foot,  and  their  fierce 
countenances,  which  seemed  to  express  the  innate 
cruelty  of  their  minds,  inspired  the  more  civilized 
provincials  of  Rome  with  horror  and  dismay. 

The  tender  Ovid,  after  a  youth  spent  Their  sctilcment 
in  the  enjoyment  of  fame  and  luxury,  "'^^'■- the  Danube, 
was  condemned  to  an  hopeless  exile  on  the  frozen 
banks  of  the  Danube,  where  he  was  exposed,  almost 
without  defence,  to  the  fury  of  these  monsters  of 
the  desert,  with  whose  stein  spirits  he  feared  that 
his  gentle  shade  might  hereafter  be  confounded.     In 


prevent  the  mischievous  accidents  which  might  happen  from  the  noisy 
and  iinj;oviTiiable  passions  of  the  males. 

]i  Pansanias.  1.  i.  p.  60.  edit.  Knhn.  That  inquisitive  traveller  had 
carefully  examined  a  Sarniatian  cuirass,  which  was  preserved  iu  the 
ti  tuple  uf /Esculapiusal  Athens. 

q  Aspiciset  mitti  sub  aduneo  toxica  firro, 
£t  teluin  caus.as  mortis  habere  duas. 

Ovid.  Ex  I'onto,  1.  iv.  ep.  7.  vcr.  7. 
See  in  the  Rcchorches  sur  les  Americains,  torn.  ii.  p.  236—271.  a  very 
curious  dissertation  on  poisoned  darls.  The  \'eiinm  was  commonly  px« 
tracted  from  the  vegetalile  rei^n  ;  but  that  employed  liy  the  Scytliiaus 
appears  to  have  been  drawn  from  the  viper,  and  a  mixture  of 'liimian 
blood.  The  use  of  poisoned  arras  which  has  been  spread  over  both  world.s^ 
never  preserved  a  savage  tribe  from  the  arms  of  a  disciplined  enemy. 
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liispatlictic,  but  sometimes  unmanly,  laniuntations,' 
he  describes  in  the  most  lively  colours  the  dress 
and  manners,  the  arms  and  inroads,  of  the  Gcta; 
and  Sarniatians,  who  were  associated  for  the  pur- 
poses of  destruction  ;  and  from  the  accounts  of 
history,  tlicre  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  these 
Sarmalians  were  the  Jazy^iP,  one  of  tlie  most  nume- 
rous and  warlike  tribes  of  the  nation.  The  allure- 
ments of  plenty  engaged  them  to  seek  a  permanent 
establishment  on  the  frontiers  of  the  empire.  Soon 
after  tlie  reign  of  Augustus,  they  obliged  the  Da- 
cians,  who  subsisted  by  fishing  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Teyss  orTibisrus,  to  retire  into  the  Iiilly  coun- 
try, and  to  abandon  to  the  victorious  Sarmalians 
the  fertile  plains  of  the  Upper  Hungary,  which  are 
bounded  by  the  course  of  the  Danube  and  the  semi- 
circular enclosure  of  the  Carpathian  mountains.' 
In  this  advantageous  position,  they  watched  or 
suspended  the  moment  of  attack,  as  they  were  pro- 
voked by  injuries  or  appeased  by  presents  ;  they 
gradually  acquired  the  skill  of  using  more  danger- 
ous weapons  ;  and  although  the  Sarmatians  did  not 
illustrate  their  name  by  any  memorable  exploits, 
they  occasionally  assisted  their  eastern  and  western 
neighbours,  the  Goths  and  the  Germans,  with  a  for- 
midable body  of  cavalry.  They  lived  under  the 
irregular  aristocracy  of  their  chieftains  ;'  but  after 
they  had  received  into  their  bosom  the  fugitive 
Vandals,  who  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  the  Gothic 
power,  lliey  seem  to  have  chosen  a  king  from  that 
nation,  and  from  the  illustrious  race  of  the  Astingi, 
who  had  formerly  dwelt  on  the  shores  of  the  northern 
ocean." 

This  motive  of  enmity  must  have 
inflamed  the  subjects  of  contention, 
which  perpetually  arise  on  the  confines  of  warlike 
and  independent  nations.  The  Vandal  princes 
were  stimulated  by  fear  and  revenge  ;  the  Gothic 
kings  aspired  to  extend  their  dominion  from  the 
Euxine  to  the  frontiers  of  Germany  ;  and  the  waters 
of  the  Maros,  a  small  river  which  falls  into  the 
Teyss,  were  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  contend- 
ing barbarians.  After  some  experience  of  the 
superior  strength  and  numbers  of  tlieir  adversaries, 
the  Sarmatians  implored  the  protection  of  the  Ro- 
man monarch,  who  beheld  with  pleasure  the  discord 
of  the  nations,  but  who  was  justly  alarmed  by  the 
progress  of  the  Gothic  arms.  As  soon  as  Constan- 
tino had  declared  himself  in  favour  of  the  weaker 
party,  the  haughty  Ararie,  king  of  the  Goths,  instead 

T  The  nine  books  of  Poetic?!  Epistles,  which  Ovid  comnoscil  during: 
the  seven  first  years  of  his  melancholy  exile,  possess,  (iesides  the  merit 
of  ele^nce,  adonbic  value.  They  exhibit  a  picture  of  the  lnim.in  mind 
under  very  sinj;tilar  circumstances  ;  and  they  contain  many  curious  ob- 
servations, which  no  Roman,  except  Ovid,  could  have  an  opportunity  of 
makini;.  Every  rircumslance  wllich  tends  to  illustrate  llic  history  of 
the  harharians,  has  been  drawn  together  by  the  very  accurate  Count  de 
Buat.  Hist,  Anciennc  des  Peuples  dc  I'Europe,  torn.  iv.  c.  xvi.  p. 
28C— .-ilT. 

•  The  Sarmatian  Jazycw  were  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  i'athissiis 
or  Tibiscus,  when  Pliny,  in  the  year  79.  published  his  Natural  History. 
See  I.  iv.  c.  2.^.  ]n  the  timeof  Strabo  and  Ovid,  sixty  or  seventy  years 
before,  they  appear  to  have  inhabited  beyond  the  Geta:,  alonj  the  coast 
of  the  Euxine. 

t  Principes  Sarmatarum  Jazyfrum  penes  rjiios  civitalis  rcfjimcn 
....  plcbcm  i|Uoi|Ue  et  vim  eqiiituni  t|Uil  .sol.",  valeut  olTcrebant. 
Tacit.  Hist.  iii.  .'>.  This  offer  was  made  in  the  civil  war  between  Viltl- 
liusand  Vespasian. 


The  Gothic  war, 
A.  I).  331. 


of  expecting  the  attack  of  the  legions,  boldly  passed 
the  J)anubc,  and  spread  terror  and  devastation 
through  the  province  of  JLcsia.  To  oppose  the 
inroad  of  this  destroying  host,  the  aged  emperor 
took  t!ie  field  in  person  ;  but  on  this  occasion  either 
his  eoiuluet  or  his  fortune  betrayed  the  glory  which 
he  had  acquired  in  so  many  foreign  and  domestic 
wars.  He  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  his  troops 
fly  before  an  inconsiderable  detachment  of  the  bar- 
barians, who  pursued  them  to  the  edge  of  their  for- 
tified camp,  and  obliged  him  to  consult  his  safety 
by  a  precii)itale  and  ignominious  retreat.  The 
event  of  a  second  and  more  successful  action  re- 
trieved the  honour  of  the  Roman  name  ;  and  the 
powers  of  art  and  discipline  prevailed,  after  an  ob- 
.stinatc  contest,  over  the  efforts  of  irregular  valour. 
The  broken  army  of  the  Goths  abandoned  the  field 
of  battle,  the  wasted  province,  and  the  passage  of 
the  Danube  :  and  although  the  eldest  of  the  sons  of 
Constantine  was  permitted  to  supply  a.  d.  332. 
the  place  of  his  father,  the  merit  of  the  '*'"'''  ^''• 
victory,  which  difl'used  universal  joy,  was  ascribed 
to  the  auspicious  counsels  of  the  emperor  himself. 

He  contributed  at  least  to  improve  this  advantage, 
by  his  negociations  with  the  free  and  warlike  peo- 
ple of  Chersonesus,"  whose  capital,  situate  on  the 
western  coast  of  the  Tauric  or  Crinucan  peninsula, 
still  retained  some  vestiges  of  a  Grecian  colony, 
and  was  governed  by  a  perpetual  magistrate,  as- 
sisted by  a  council  of  senators,  emphatically  styled 
the  Fathers  of  the  City.  The  Chersonites  were 
animated  against  the  Goths,  by  the  memory  of  the 
wars,  which,  in  the  preceding  century,  they  had 
maintained  with  unequal  forces  against  the  invaders 
of  their  country.  They  were  connected  with  the 
Romans  by  the  mutual  benefits  of  commerce  ;  as 
they  were  supjilied  from  the  provinces  of  Asia  with 
corn  and  mani;factures,  whicli  they  purchased  with 
their  only  productions,  salt,  wax,  and  hides.  Obe- 
dient to  the  requisition  of  Constantine,  they  pre- 
pared, under  the  conduct  of  their  magistrate 
Diogenes,  a  considerable  army,  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal strength  consisted  in  crossbows  and  military 
chariots.  The  speedy  march  and  intrepid  attack  of 
the  Chersonites,  by  diverting  the  attention  of  the 
Goths,  assisted  the  operations  of  the  imperial  gene- 
rals. The  Goths,  vanquished  on  every  side,  were 
driven  into  the  mountains,  where,  in  the  course  of  a 
severe  campaign,  above  an  htindred  thousand  were 
computed  to  have  perished    by  cold   and   hunger. 

n  This  hypothesisof  a  Vandal  king  reigning  over  Sarmatian  sulijects, 
seems  necessary  to  reconcile  the  fJotli  Jornandes  with  the  Greek  and 
Latin  historians  of  Constantine.  It  may  be  observed  that  Isidore,  who 
lived  in  Spain  unfler  tin!  dominion  of  the  Goths,  gives  them  for  ene- 
mies, not  the  Vandals,  but  the  Sarmatians.  See  his  Chronicle  in  Grotius, 
p.  lll'.l. 

X  I  may  stand  in  need  of  some  apology  for  having  used,  without 
scruple,  tile  authority  of  Constantine  Porphyrogcnitus,  in  all  that  re. 
lates  to  the  wars  anil  negociations  of  the  Chersonites.  1  am  aware  that 
he  was  a  Greek  of  the  tenth  century,  and  that  his  accounts  of  ancient 
history  arc  frequently  confused  and  fabulous.  Itiit  on  this  occasion 
his  narrative  is,  for  the  most  part,  consistent  and  probalde ;  nor  is 
there  much  difficulty  in  conceiving  that  an  emperor  might  have  access 
to  some  secret  archives,  which  had  escaped  the  diligence  of  meaner 
historians.  For  the  situation  and  history  of  Chersone,  see  Peys. 
soncl  des  Peuples  barbarcs  qui  out  habite  les  llords  du  Danube,  c.  xvi. 
p.  84— UO. 
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Peace  was  at  length  granted  to  their  humble  suppli- 
cations :  the  eldest  son  of  Araric  was  accepted  as 
the  most  valuable  hostage  ;  and  Constantine  en- 
deavoured to  convince  their  chief's,  by  a  liberal 
distribution  of  honours  and  rewards,  how  far  the 
friendship  of  tlie  Romans  was  preferable  to  their 
enmity.  In  the  expressions  of  his  gratitude  towards 
the  faithful  Chersonites,  the  emperor  was  still  more 
magnificent.  The  pride  of  the  nation  was  gratified 
.  by  the  splendid  and  almost  royal  decorations  be- 
stowed on  their  magistrate  and  his  successors.  A 
perpetual  exemption  from  all  duties  was  stipulated 
for  their  vessels  which  traded  to  the  ports  of  the 
Black  sea.  A  regular  subsidy  was  promised,  of 
iron,  corn,  oil,  and  every  supply  which  could  be 
useful  either  in  peace  or  war.  But  it  was  thought 
that  the  Sarmatians  were  sufTicienfly  rewarded  by 
their  deliverance  from  impending  ruin  ;  and  the 
emperor,  perhaps  with  too  strict  an  economy,  de- 
ducted some  part  of  the  expenses  of  the  war  from 
the  customary  gratifications  which  were  allowed  to 
that  turbulent  nation. 

Exasperated  by  this  apparent  neg- 

Expulsion  of  the  ,  ,        ^  .  K.  .  , 

Sarmatians,  lect,  the  Sarmatiaus  soon  forgot,  with 
■  ■  ■'  ■  the  levity  of  barbarians,  the  services 
which  they  had  so  lately  received,  and  the  dangers 
which  still  threatened  their  safety.  Their  inroads 
on  the  territory  of  the  empire  provoked  the  indig- 
nation of  Constantine  to  leave  them  to  their  fate  ; 
and  he  no  longer  opposed  the  ambition  of  Geberic, 
a  renowned  warrior,  who  had  recently  ascended  the 
Gothic  throne.  Wisumar,  the  Vandal  king,  whilst 
alone,  and  unassisted,  he  defended  his  dominions 
with  undaunted  courage,  was  vanquished  and  slain 
in  a  decisive  battle,  which  swept  away  the  flower  of 
the  Sarmatian  youth.  The  remainder  of  the  nation 
embraced  the  desperate  expedient  of  arming  their 
slaves,  a  hardy  race  of  hunters  and  herdsmen,  by 
whose  tumultuary  aid,  they  revenged  their  defeat, 
and  expelled  the  invader  from  their  confines.  But 
they  soon  discovered  that  they  had  exchanged  a 
foreign  for  a  domestic  enemy,  more  dangerous  and 
more  implacable.  Enraged  by  their  former  servi- 
tude, elated  by  their  present  glory,  the  slaves, 
under  the  name  of  Limigantes,  claimed  and  usurped 
the  possession  of  the  country  which  they  had  saved. 
Their  masters,  unable  to  withstand  the  ungoverned 
fury  of  the  populace,  preferred  the  hardships  of 
exile,  to  the  tyranny  of  their  servants.  Some  of 
the  fugitive  Sarmatians  solicited  a  less  ignominious 
dependence,  under  tlie  hostile  standard  of  the 
Goths.  A  more  numerous  band  retired  beyond  the 
Carpatliinn  mountains,  among  the  Quadi,  their 
German  allies,  and  were  easily  admitted  to  share  a 
superfluous  waste  of  uncultivated  land.     But  the 

y  The  Gothic  and  Sarmatian  wars  are  related  in  so  broken  and  im. 
pcrfeet  a  manner,  that  I  have  been  oblij;ed  to  compare  the  followint;- 
writers  wlio  muttmlly  supply,  correct,  and  ilUlstrate  each  other.  Those 
who  will  take  the  same  trouble,  may  aciiuire  a  ri^lit  of  criticising  my 
narrative.  Animianns,  1.  xvii.  c,  12.  Anonym.  Valesian.  p.  715. 
Kiitropins,  X.  7.  Sextns  Unt'ns  de  Prnvinciis,  c.  26.  Juliar).  Orat,  i. 
p.  9.  and  Spanheim  Comment,  p.  M4.  Ilieronyni.  in  Cliron.  En.seb.  in 
Vit.  Constantin.  I.  iv.  c.  ().  Socrates,  I.  i.  c.  18.  Sozomei),  I.  i.  c.  8. 
Zosiinus,  1.  ii.  p.  108.    Jornandcs  de  Rcb.  Geticis,  c.  22.    Isidoriis  in 


far  greater  part  of  the  distressed  nation  turned 
their  eyes  towards  the  fruitful  provinces  of  Rome. 
Imploring  the  protection  and  forgiveness  of  the 
emperor,  they  solemnly  promised,  as  subjects  in 
peace,  and  as  soldiers  in  war,  the  most  inviolable 
fidelity  to  the  empire  which  should  graciously  re- 
ceive them  into  its  bosom.  According  to  the  max- 
ims adopted  by  Probus  and  his  successors,  the 
oilers  of  this  barbarian  colony  were  eagerly  ac- 
cepted ;  and  a  competent  portion  of  lands  in  the 
provinces  of  Pannonia,  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and 
Italy,  were  immediately  assigned  for  the  habitation 
and  subsistence  of  three  hundred  thousand  Sarma- 
tians.y 

By  chastising  the  pride  of  the  Goths,  Death  and  funeral 
and  by  accepting  the  homage  of  a  sup-  "^  ^"slT^jul'y 
pliant    nation,    Constantine   asserted  24. 

the  majesty  of  the  Roman  empire  ;  and  the  am- 
bassadors of  /Ethiopia,  Persia,  and  the  most  remote 
countries  of  India,  congratulated  tlie  peace  and 
prosperity  of  his  government.^  If  he  reckoned, 
among  the  favours  of  fortune,  the  death  of  his 
eldest  son,  of  his  nephew,  and  perhaps  of  his  wife, 
he  enjoyed  an  uninterrupted  flow  of  private  as  well 
as  public  felicity,  till  the  thirtieth  year  of  his 
reign  ;  a  period  which  none  of  his  predecessors, 
since  Augustus,  had  been  permitted  to  celebrate. 
Constantine  survived  that  solemn  festival  about 
ten  months  ;  and,  at  the-mature  age  of  sixty-four, 
after  a  short  illness,  he  ended  his  memorable  life, 
at  the  palace  of  Aquyrion,  in  the  J^  p  33,  j, 
suburbs   of    Nicomedia,    whither    he  22. 

had  retired  for  the  benefit  of  the  air,  and  with  the 
hope  of  recruiting  his  exhausted  strength  by  the 
use  of  the  warm  baths.  The  excessive  demonstra- 
tions of  grief,  or  at  least  of  mourning,  surpassed 
whatever  had  been  practised  on  any  former  occa- 
sion. Notwithstanding  the  claims  of  the  senate 
and  people  of  ancient  Rome,  the  corpse  of  the  de- 
ceased emperor,  according  to  his  last  request,  was 
transported  to  the  city,  which  was  destined  to  pre- 
serve the  name  and  memory  of  its  founder.  The 
body  of  Constantine,  adorned  with  the  vain  sym- 
bols of  greatness,  the  purple  and  diadem,  was  de- 
posited on  a  golden  bed  in  one  of  the  apartments 
of  the  palace,  which  for  that  purpose  had  been 
splendidly  furnished  and  illuminated.  The  forms 
of  the  court  were  strictly  maintained.  Every  day, 
at  the  appointed  hours,  the  principal  ollicers  of  the 
state,  the  army,  and  the  hotisehold,  approaching 
the  person  of  their  sovereign  with  bended  knees 
and  a  composed  countenance,  ollercd  their  respect- 
ful homage  as  seriously  as  if  he  had  been  still 
alive.  From  motives  of  policy,  this  theatrical  re- 
presentation  was   for  some  time  continued ;    nor 

Chron.  p.  709. ;  in  Hist.  Gothorum  Grotii.  Constantin.  Porphyrogeni- 
tus  de  Administrat.  Imperii,  c.  />3.  p.  208.  edit.  Meursii. 

r  Eu.sebius  (in  Vit.  Const.  1.  iv.  c.  50.)  remarks  three  circumstances 
relative  to  these  Indians.  1.  They  came  from  the  shores  of  the  cistern 
ocean  ;  a  description  which  miiiht  be  applied  to  the  coast  of  China  or 
Coromandel.  2.  They  presented  shining  ;;enis, and  unknown  animals. 
,1.  They  protested  their  kin^-s  had  erected  statues  to  represent  the  su- 
preme majesty  of  Constantine. 
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could  flattery  neglect  the  opportunity  of  remarking 
that  Constantinc  alone,  by  the  peculiar  indulgence 
of  heaven,  had  reigned  after  his  death." 
Faciion.  of  (he  '*"'  "''*  "''^'Sn  ^ould  .subsist  only  in 
court.  empty  pageantry  ;  and  it  wa.s  soon 
discovered  that  the  will  of  the  most  absolute  mo- 
narch is  seldom  obeyed,  when  his  subjects  have  no 
longer  any  thing  to  hope  from  his  favour,  or  to 
dread  from  his  resentment.  The  same  ministers 
and  generals,  who  bowed  with  such  reverential  awe 
before  the  inanimate  corpse  of  their  deceased  sove- 
reign, were  engaged  in  secret  consultations  to  ex- 
clude his  two  nephews,  Dalmatius  and  Hannibali- 
anus,  from  the  share  which  he  had  assigned  (hem 
in  the  succession  of  the  empire.  We  are  too 
imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  court  of  Constan- 
tinc to  form  any  judgment  of  the  real  motives  which 
influenced  the  leaders  of  the  conspiracy ;  unless 
we  should  suppose  that  they  were  actuated  by  a 
spirit  of  jealou.sy  and  revenge  against  the  pra;fect 
Ablavius,  a  proud  favourite,  who  had  long  directed 
the  counsels  and  abused  the  confidence  of  the  late 
emperor.  The  arguments,  by  which  they  solicited 
the  concurrence  of  the  soldiers  and  people,  are  of 
a  more  obvious  nature  :  and  they  might  with  de- 
cency, as  well  as  truth,  insist  on  the  superior  rank 
of  the  children  of  Constantinc,  the  danger  of  mul- 
tiplying the  number  of  sovereigns,  and  the  impend- 
ing mischiefs  which  threatened  the  republic,  from 
the  discord  of  so  many  rival  princes,  who  were  not 
connected  by  the  tender  sympathy  of  fraternal 
afi'ection.  The  intrigue  was  conducted  with  zeal 
and  secrecy,  till  a  loud  and  unanimous  declaration 
was  procured  from  the  troops,  that  they  would  sufl'er 
none,  except  the  .sons  of  their  lamented  monarch,  to 
reign  over  the  Roman  empire.''  The  younger  Dal- 
matius,  who  was  united  with  his  collateral  relations 
by  the  tics  of  friendship  and  interest,  is  allowed  to 
have  inherited  a  considerable  share  of  the  abilities 
of  the  great  Constantinc  :  but,  on  this  occasion,  he 
docs  not  appear  to  have  concerted  any  measures 
for  supporting,  by  arms,  the  just  claims  which  him- 
self and  his  royal  brother  derived  from  the  liberality 
of  their  uncle.  Astonished  and  overwhelmed  by 
the  tide  of  popular  fury,  they  seem  to  have  remained 
without  the  power  of  flight  or  of  resistance,  in  the 
hands  of  tlicir  implacable  enemies.  Their  fate  was 
suspended  till  the  arrival  of  Constantius,  the  se- 
cond,' and  perhaps  the  most  favoured,  of  the  sons 
of  Constantinc. 

»  Fuiitis  relatum  in  urbpm  sui  nominis,  quod  siue  P.  R.  legerrimc 
tulit.  Aurolius  Vii'tiir.  Ci^nstantine  liiid  prepared  fur  liimsL'tf  a  stalely 
tomb  in  tlie  cliurcll  of  the  Holy  Apostles.  Eiiseb.  I,  iv.  r.  (iO.  The 
best,  and  indeed  almost  the  only,  account  of  tlie  sickness,  death,  and 
funeral  of  Couslantine,  is  contained  in  the  fourth  book  of  his  Life,  hy 
Eusebiufl. 

b  Eusf-bius  (I.  iv,  c.  e.)  terminates  his  narrative  by  this  loyal  declara. 
tion  of  the  troops,  and  avoids  all  the  invidious  circurastanceB  of  the 
subseijuent  ma<.sacre. 

K  The  chancier  of  Dalmatius  is  advantageously,  though  concisely, 
drawn  hy  Eutropius,  (x.  9J  D.ilmatius  C'a-sar  pros[)errinia  inilofe, 
nequc  patrno  ahsimilis,  haud  mullo  post,  oppressns  eit  faetione  niilitari. 
As  both  Jerom  and  the  Alexandrian  Chronicle  mention  the  third  year 
of  the  Cas-ir.  which  did  not  commence  till  the  I81h  or  21th  of  Septeni. 
bcr,  A.  I).  .^37,  it  is  certain  tliatthestf  military  factions  continued  above 
four  months. 

d  I  have  related  this  singular  anecdote  on  the  authority  of  Phi- 
lostorgius,  1.  ii.  c.  IG.  But  if  such  a  pretext  w.-w  ever  used  by  Con. 
fctatitinc  and  his  adherents,  it  was  laid  aside  with  contempt,  as  soon  as 


The  voice  of  the  dying  emperor  had  Mass.icre  of  the 
recommended  the  care  of  his  funeral  to  iinnces. 
the  |)iety  of  Constantius  ;  and  that  prince,  by  the 
vicinity  of  his  eastern  station,  could  easily  prevent 
the  diligence  of  his  brothers,  who  resided  in  their 
distant  government  of  Italy  and  tJaul.  .\s  soon  as 
he  had  taken  possession  of  the  palace  of  Constanti- 
nople, his  first  care  was  to  remove  the  apprehen- 
sions of  his  kinsmen,  by  a  solemn  oath,  which  he 
pledged  for  their  security.  His  next  employment 
was  to  find  some  specious  pretence  which  might 
release  his  conscience  from  the  obligation  of  an 
imprudent  promise.  The  arts  of  fraud  were  made 
subservient  to  the  designs  of  cruelly  ;  and  a  mani- 
fest forgery  was  attested  by  a  person  of  the  most 
sacred  character.  From  the  hands  of  the  bishop  of 
Nieomedia,  Constantius  received  a  fatal  scroll, 
aflirincd  to  be  the  genuine  testament  of  his  father; 
in  which  the  emperor  expressed  his  suspicions  that 
he  had  been  poisoned  by  his  brothers  ;  and  con- 
jured his  sons  to  revenge  his  death,  and  to  consult 
their  own  safety,  by  the  punishment  of  the  guilty.J 
Whatever  reasons  might  have  been  alleged  by  these 
unfortunate  princes  to  defend  their  life  and  honour 
against  so  incredible  an  accusation,  they  were  si- 
lenced by  the  furious  clamours  of  the  soldiers,  who 
declared  themselves,  at  once,  their  enemies,  their 
judges,  and  their  executioners.  The  spirit,  and 
even  the  forms,  of  legal  proceedings  were  repeatedly 
violated  in  a  promiscuous  massacre  ;  which  involved 
the  two  uncles  of  Constantius,  seven  of  his  cousins, 
of  whom  Dalmatius  and  Hannibalianus  were  the 
most  illustrious,  the  patrician  Optatus,  who  had 
married  a  sister  of  the  late  emperor,  and  the  prje- 
feet  Ablavius,  whose  power  and  riches  had  inspired 
him  with  some  hopes  of  obtaining  the  purple.  If 
it  were  necessary  to  aggravate  the  horrors  of  this 
bloody  scene,  we  might  add,  that  Constantius  him- 
self had  espoused  the  daughter  of  his  uncle  .Julius, 
and  that  he  had  bestowed  his  sister  in  marriage  on 
his  cousin  Hannibalianus.  These  alliances,  which 
the  policy  of  Constantinc,  regardless  of  the  public 
prejudice,"  had  formed  between  the  several  branches 
of  the  imperial  house,  served  only  to  convince  man- 
kind, that  these  princes  were  as  cold  to  the  endear- 
ments of  conjugal  allection,  as  they  were  insensible 
lo  the  ties  of  consanguinity,  and  the  moving  en- 
treaties of  youth  and  innocence.  Of  so  numerous  a 
family,  Gallus  and  .Julian  alone,  the  two  youngest 
children  of  Julius  Constantius,  were  saved  from  the 

it  had  served  their  immediate  purpose.  Athanasius  (torn.  i.  p.  8'»G.) 
mentions  the  oath  which  Constantius  had  taken  for  the  security  ot  his 
kinsmen. 

e  CiinjUfjia  Sfibrinarum  diu  ignorata,  teniporc  addito  percrebuisse. 
Tacit.  Aiuial.  xii.  6.  and  I.ipsius  ad  loc.  The  repeal  o(  the  ancient 
law,  and  the  practice  of  five  hundred  years,  were  insutbcient  to  eradi. 
cate  the  prejudices  of  the  Romans;  wlio  still  con.sidered  the  marri.-yies 
of  eoiieiiis.yerinan  as  a  species  of  imperfect  incest  ;  (Aui^ustin  de  Civi. 
tate  Dei,  XV.  (i.)  and  Julian,  whose  nund  was  biassed  hy  supersliliou 
and  resentment,  stigmatizes  these  unnatural  alliances  between  bis  own 
cousins  with  the  opprobrious  cinthet  of  yii/iwv  rt  ow  fa^tat'.  {Orat.  vii. 
p.  228.)  Tin;  jurisprudence  of  the  canons  has  since  received  and  en- 
forced this  prohibition,  without  beinf;  able  to  introduce  it  either  into 
tlic  civil  or  the  common  law  of  Europe.  See,  on  the  subject  of  riiese 
marriages,  'I'aylor's  Civil  La%v,  p.  331.  Broucr  de  Jure  Cuiinuh.  1.  ii.  c. 
12.  Ilerieourt  des  Loix  Ecclesiastiijues,  part  iii.  c.  6.  Fleury  Institu. 
tions  du  Droit  Canonique,  tom.  i.  p.  331.  Paris,  1767,  and  Fra. Paolo 
Istoria  del  Concilio  Trident.  I.  viii. 
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hands  of  the  assassins,  till  their  rag;e,  satiated  with 
slaughter,  had  in  some  measure  subsided.  The 
emperor  Constautius,  who,  in  the  absence  of  liis 
brothers,  was  the  most  obnoxious  to  guilt  and  re- 
proach, discovered,  on  some  future  occasions,  a 
faint  and  transient  remorse  for  those  cruelties  which 
the  perfidious  counsels  of  his  ministers,  and  the 
irresistible  violence  of  the  troops,  had  extorted 
from  his  unexperienced  youth.' 
„  ,  The  massacre  of  the  Flavian  race 

Division  of  tlie  ,     ,    ,  j-    •    ■  c 

erai.ire.  was  Succeeded  by  a  new  division  ot 
A.U.337.Se,..  11.  jj^^  provinces  ;  which  was  ratified  in  a 
personal  interview  of  the  three  brothers.  Con- 
stantine,  the  eldest  of  the  Caesars,  obtained,  with  a 
certain  pre-eminence  of  rank,  the  possession  of  the 
new  capital,  which  bore  his  own  name  and  that  of 
his  father.  Thrace,  and  the  countries  of  the  east, 
were  allotted  for  the  patrimony  of  Constantius  ;  and 
Constans  was  acknowledged  as  the  lawful  sovereign 
of  Italy,  Africa,  and  the  western  Illyricum.  The 
armies  submitted  to  their  hereditary  right ;  and 
they  condescended,  after  some  delay,  to  accept  from 
the  Roman  senate  the  title  of  Augustus.  When 
they  first  assumed  the  reins  of  government,  the 
eldest  of  these  princes  was  twenty-one,  the  second 
twenty,  and  the  third  only  seventeen,  years  of  age. k 
-         „.        ,       While  the  martial  nations  of  Europe 

Sapor    King   of  ■ 

Persia.  followed  the  standards  of  his  brothers, 

Constantius,  at  the  head  of  the  effemi- 
nate troops  of  Asia,  was  left  to  sustain  the  weight 
of  the  Persian  war.  At  the  decease  of  Constantine, 
the  throne  of  the  east  was  filled  by  Sapor,  son  of 
Hormouz,  or  Hormisdas,  and  grandson  of  Narses, 
who,  after  the  victory  of  Galerius,  had  humbly  con- 
fessed the  superiority  of  the  Roman  power.  Al- 
though Sapor  was  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  long 
reign,  he  was  still  in  the  vigour  of  youth,  as  the 
date  of  his  accession,  by  a  very  strange  fatality,  had 
preceded  that  of  his  birth.  The  wife  of  Hormouz 
remained  pregnant  at  the  time  of  her  husband's 
death  ;  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  sex,  as  well  as 
of  the  event,  excited  the  ambitious  hopes  of  the 
princes  of  the  house  of  Sassan.  The  apprehensions 
of  civil  war  were  at  length  removed,  by  the  positive 
assurance  of  the  Magi,  that  the  widow  of  Hormouz 
had  conceived,  and  would  safely  produce  a  son. 
Obedient  to  the  voice  of  superstition,  the  Persians 
prepared,  without  delay,  the  ceremony  of  his  coro- 
nation. A  royal  bed,  on  which  the  queen  lay  in 
state,  was  exhibited  in  the  midst  of  the  palace  ;  the 
diadem  was  placed  on  the  spot,  which  might  be 
supposed  to  conceal  the  future  heir  of  Artaxerxcs, 
and  the  prostrate  satraps  adored  the  majesty  of  their 

f  Julian  (ad  S.  P  Q.  Allien,  p.  270.)  tliarees  his  cousin  Constantius 
with  the  whole  fruilt  of  a  mas.s;icre,  from  winch  he  himself  so  narrowly 
escaped.  liis  as.sertion  is  confirmed  by  Adianasius.  who,  for  reasons 
of  a  very  difiereiit  nature,  was  not  le.ss  an  enemy  of  Constantius,  (toiii. 
i.  p.  86ti.)  Zosinius  joins  in  the  same  accuKition.  But  the  three 
abbreviators,  Eutropiits  and  the  Victors,  use  very  r|nalifyiii^  expres. 
sions;  "  sinente  pot  ins  quam  jubente;"  "  incertumiplo  suasore;"  "  yj 
■nilitum." 

_  V  Euseb.  in  Vit.  Constantin.  1.  iv.  c.  69.  Zosimus,  1.  ii.  p.  117.  Mat. 
in  Chroii.  Sec  two  notes  of  Tilleniont,  Hist,  des  Empercurs,  loin.  iv.  p. 
1088— 1091.  Tlie  reiRn  of  the  ehlcst  brother  .at  Constantinople  is 
noticed  only  in  the  Alexandrian  Chronicle, 

h  A^'atliias,  who  lived  in  the  sixth  century,  is  the  antlior  of  this  story, 


invisible  and  insensible  sovereign.'  If  any  credit 
can  be  given  to  this  marvellous  tale,  which  seems 
however  to  be  countenanced  by  the  manners  of  the 
people,  and  by  the  extraordinary  duration  of  his 
reign,  we  must  admire  not  only  the  fortune,  but  the 
genius,  of  Sapor.  In  the  soft  sequestered  education 
of  a  Persian  haram,  the  royal  youth  could  discover 
the  importance  of  exercising  the  vigour  of  his  mind 
and  body  ;  and,  by  his  personal  merit,  deserved  a 
throne,  on  which  he  had  been  seated,  while  he  was 
yet  unconscious  of  the  duties  and  temptations  of 
absolute  power.  His  minority  was  exposed  to  the 
almost  inevitable  calamities  of  domestic  discord ; 
his  capital  was  surprised  and  plundered  by  Thair,  a 
powerful  king  of  Yemen,  or  Arabia  ;  and  the  ma- 
jesty of  the  royal  family  was  degraded  by  the  cap- 
tivity of  a  princess,  the  sister  of  the  deceased  king. 
But  as  soon  as  Sapor  attained  the  age  of  manhood, 
the  presumptuous  Thair,  his  nation  and  his  country, 
fell  beneath  the  first  effort  of  the  young  warrior; 
who  used  his  victory  with  sojudicious  a  mixture  of 
rigour  and  clemency,  that  he  obtained  from  the  fears 
and  gratitude  of  the  Arabs,  the  title  of  Doulacnaf, 
or  protector  of  the  nation.' 

The    ambition    of   the    Persian,   to  ,   ,     . ., 

M.itr-  of  Mesopo- 

whom  his  enemies  ascribe  the  virtues  tamia  and  Arme- 
of  a  soldier  and  a  statesman,  was  ani-  "'■"' 
mated  by  the  desire  of  revenging  the  disgrace  of 
his  fathers,  and  of  wresting  from  the  hands  of  the 
Romans  the  five  provinces  beyond  the  Tigris.  The 
military  fame  of  Constantine,  and  the  real  or  ap- 
parent strength  of  his  government,  suspended  the 
attack  ;  and  while  the  hostile  conduct  of  Sapor  pro- 
voked the  resentment,  his  artful  negociations 
amused  the  patience,  of  the  imperial  court.  The 
death  of  Constantine  was  the  signal  of  war,*"  and 
the  actual  condition  of  the  Syrian  and  Armenian 
frontier,  seemed  to  encourage  the  Persians  by  the 
prospect  of  a  rich  spoil,  and  an  easy  conquest. 
The  example  of  the  massacres  of  the  palace,  dif- 
fused a  spirit  of  licentiousness  and  sedition  among 
the  troops  of  the  east,  who  were  no  longer  restrain- 
ed by  their  habits  of  obedience  to  a  veteran  com- 
mander. By  the  prudence  of  Constantius,  who, 
from  the  interview  with  his  brothers  in  Pannonia, 
immediately  hastened  to  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates, 
the  legions  were  gradually  restored  to  a  sense  of 
duty  and  discipline  ;  but  the  season  of  anarchy  had 
permitted  Sapor  to  form  the  siege  of  Nisibis,  and  to 
occupy  several  of  the  most  important  fortresses  of 
Mesopotamia.'  In  Armenia,  the  renowned  Tiridates 
had  long  enjoyed  the  peace  and  glory  which  he 
deserved  by  his  valour  and  fidelity  to  the  cause  of 

(1.  iv.  p.  135.  edit.  Louvre.)  He  derived  his  information  from  some 
extracts  of  the  Persian  Chronicles,  obtained  and  translated  by  the  inter- 
preter Sereins,  dilrinfj  his  embassy  at  that  court.  The  coronation  of 
the  inollier  ^if  Sapor  is  likcwi-se  nieiilioned  by  Shikard,  (TanUl.  p.  116.) 
and  I)  llcrlnlol.  il;ibli.illiei|iic()riciilalc,  p.  763.) 

i  I)  Hcrbclot,  l!ibliutliM|ue  Orientale,  p.  761. 

k  Sextus  Kiifus,  {c.  26.)  who  on  this  occasion  is  no  contemptible 
authority,  atlirms,  lliat  the  Persians  sutd  in  v,ain  for  peace,  and  that 
Coiistintiue  was  prejiariuK  to  march  against  them:  yet  the  superior 
wei;;ht  of  the  leslimony  of  Eusebius,  obliges  us  to  admit  tbe  iirclimi. 
iiaries,  if  nut  the  ratilicatiou,  of  the  treaty.  See  Tillemont,  llist.  des 
Empercurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  420. 

1  Julian.  Oral.  i.  p.  20. 
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Rome.  The  firm  alliance  wliicli  he  maintained  « it!i 
Con.stantinc,  was  proiliictive  of  spiritual  as  well  as 
of  liiiiporal  benefits  :  by  the  conversion  of  Tiri- 
datcs,  the  eliaraiter  of  a  saint  was  applied  to  tliat 
ol"  a  hero,  the  <:hristian  laitli  was  preached  and 
established  from  the  Kuphrates  to  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian,  and  Armenia  was  attached  to  the  empire 
by  the  double  ties  of  policy  and  religion.  But  as 
many  of  the  Armenian  nobles  still  refused  to  aban- 
don the  plurality  of  their  gods  and  of  (heir  wives, 
the  public  tran<|uillity  was  disturbed  by  a  discon- 
tented faction,  which  insulted  the  feeble  age  of  their 
sovereign,  and  impatiently  expected  the  hour  of 
his  death.  He  died  at  length  after  a 
reign  of  fifty-six  years,  and  the  fortune 
of  the  Armenian  monarchy  expired  with  Tiridates. 
His  lawful  heir  was  driven  into  exile,  the  <'hristian 
priests  were  either  murdered  or  expelled  from  their 
churches,  the  barbarous  tribes  of  Albania  were 
solicited  to  descend  from  their  mountains;  and  two 
of  the  most  powerful  governors,  usurping  the  en- 
signs or  the  powers  of  royalty,  implored  the  assist- 
ance of  Sapor,  and  opened  the  gates  of  their  cities 
to  the  Persian  garrisons.  The  christian  party,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  archbishop  of  Artaxata,  the 
immediate  successor  of  St.  Gregory  the  illuminator, 
bad  recourse  to  the  piety  of  Constantius.  After  the 
troubles  had  continued  about  tlirec  years,  Antioehus, 
one  of  the  ofiieers  of  the  household,  executed  with 
success  the  imperial  commission  of  restoring  Chos- 
roes,  the  .son  of  Tiridates,  to  the  throne  of  his  fathers, 
of  distributing  honours  and  rewards  among  the 
faithful  servants  of  the  house  of  Arsaces,  and  of 
proclaiming  a  general  amnesty,  which  was  accepted 
by  the  greater  part  of  the  rebellious  satraps.  But 
the  Romans  derived  more  honour  than  advantage 
from  this  revolution.  Chosroes  was  a  prince  of  a 
puny  stature,  and  a  pusillanimous  spirit.  Unequal 
to  the  fatigues  of  war,  averse  to  the  society  of  man- 
kind, he  withdrew  from  his  capital  to  a  retired 
palace,  which  he  built  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Eleutherus,  and  in  the  centre  of  a  shady  grove ; 
where  he  consumed  his  vacant  hours  in  the  rural 
sports  of  hunting  and  hawking.  To  secure  this  in- 
glorious ea.se,  he  submitted  to  the  conditions  of 
peace  which  Sapor  condescended  to  impose ;  the 
payment  of  an  annual  tribute,  and  the  restitution 
of  the  fertile  province  of  Atropatene,  which  the 
courage  of  Tiridates,  and  the  victorious  arms  of 
Galerius,  had  annexed  to  the  Armenian  monarchy. ■" 

_,    _     .  During  the  long  period  of  the  reign 

The  Persian  "  . 

»-.ir,         of  Constantius,  the  provinces  of  the 

east  were  afflicted  by  the  calamities  of 


A.  D.  337—360. 


»  Julian.  Oral.  i.  ji.  20,  21.  Moses  of  Chorene,  I.  ii.  c.  89.  I.  iii.  c. 
1—9.  p.  226—240.  The  perfect  a;.'reL'menI  between  the  va^ue  liints  of 
the  contemporary  orator, and  thecirctimslantiul  narrative  of  the  national 
hiKlorian.  Kives  light  to  the  former,  anil  weight  to  the  latter.  For  tlie 
credit  of  Moses  it  may  be  likewise  observed,  that  the  name  of  Antioehus 
is  found  a  few  years  before  ill  a  civil  office  of  inferior  dignity.  See 
Godefroy,  Cod.  Theod.  torn.  vi.  p.  350. 

n  Ammiaiius  (xiv.  4.)  gives  a  lively  description  of  the  wandering 
and  predatory  life  of  the  Saracens,  who  stretched  from  the  confines  of 
Assyria  to  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile.  It  appears  from  the  adventures  of 
Malrluis,  which  Jerora  has  related  in  so  entertaining  a  manner,  that 
the  high  roail  between  Bera'a  and  Edessa  was  infested  by  these  robbers. 
See  Hieronyro.  torn.  i.  p.  2^6. 


Singar^, 
A.  D.  3t.S. 


the  Persian  war.  The  irregular  incursions  of  the 
light  troops  alternately  spread  terror  and  devasta- 
tion beyond  the  Tigris  and  beyond  the  Euphrates, 
from  the  gates  of  Ctesiphon  to  those  of  .\ntioch; 
and  this  active  service  was  perfornied  by  the  Arabs 
of  the  desert,  who  were  divided  in  their  interest 
and  afleetions  ;  some  of  their  independent  chiefs 
being  enlisted  in  the  party  of  Sapor,  whilst  others 
had  engaged  their  doubtful  fidelity  to  the  emperor." 
The  more  grave  and  important  operations  of  the 
war  were  conducted  with  equal  vigour;  and  the 
armies  of  Rome  and  Persia  encountered  each  oilur 
in  nine  bloody  fields,  in  two  of  which  Constan- 
tius himself  commanded  in  person."  The  event  of 
the  day  was  most  commonly  adverse  to  jj^m ,  ^  j. 
the  Romans,  but  in  the  battle  of  Sin- 
gara,  their  imprudent  valour  had  al- 
most achieved  a  signal  and  decisive  victory.  The 
stationary  troops  of  .Singara  retired  on  the  approach 
of  Sapor,  who  passed  the  Tigris  over  three  bridges, 
and  occupied  near  the  village  of  Hilleh  an  advan- 
tageous camp,  w  hich,  by  the  labour  of  his  numerous 
pioneers,  he  surrounded  in  one  day  with  a  deep 
ditch,  and  a  lofty  rampart.  His  formidable  host, 
when  it  was  drawn  out  in  order  of  battle,  covered 
the  banks  of  the  river,  the  adjacent  heights,  and  the 
whole  extent  of  a  plain  of  above  twelve  miles,  which 
separated  the  two  armies.  Both  were  alike  impa- 
tient to  engage ;  but  the  barbarians,  after  a  slight 
resistance,  fled  in  disorder;  unable  to  resist,  or 
desirous  to  weary,  the  strength  of  the  heavy  legions, 
who,  fainting  with  heat  and  thirst,  pursued  them 
across  the  plain,  and  cut  in  pieces  a  line  of  cavalry, 
clothed  in  complete  armour,  which  had  been  posted 
before  the  gates  of  the  camp  to  protect  their  retreat. 
Constantius,  who  was  hurried  along  in  the  pursuit, 
attempted,  without  efl'ect,  to  restrain  the  ardour  of 
his  troo|)S,  by  representing  to  them  the  dangers  of 
the  approaching  night,  and  the  certainty  of  com- 
pleting their  success  with  the  return  of  day.  As 
they  depended  much  more  on  their  own  valour  than 
on  the  experience  or  the  abilities  of  their  chief, 
they  silenced  by  their  clamours  his  timid  remon- 
strances; and  rushing  with  fury  to  the  charge,  filled 
up  the  ditch,  broke  down  the  rampart,  and  dispersed 
themselves  through  the  tents  to  recruit  their  ex- 
hau.sted  strength,  and  to  enjoy  the  rich  harvest  of 
their  labours.  But  the  prudent  Sapor  had  watched 
the  moment  of  victory.  His  army,  of  which  the 
greater  part,  securely  posted  on  the  heights,  had 
been  spectators  of  the  action,  advanced  in  silence, 
and  under  the  shadow  of  night ;  and  his  Persian 
archers,  guided  by  the  illumination  of  the  camp, 

1)  We  shall  take  from  F.iilropius  the  general  idea  of  the  war,  (x.  10.) 
A  Persisenim  niiiltaet  gravia  perpessiis,  sa-pe  captis  oppidi*.  obspssis 
iirliibus,  ca-sis  exercitiblis,  niiliilnique  ei  contra  Saporem  prosperiim 
pra-liuin  fnit,  nisi  ((Uod  apiid  Singaram,  Sic.  This  honest  accf.iint  is 
coiifirined  by  the  hints  of  Ammianns,  Rufiis,  and  Jerom.  The  two 
first  orations  of  Julian,  and  the  third  oration  of  Libanins,  exhibit  a 
more  flattering  picture;  hnt  the  recantation  of  both  those  orators,  after 
the  death  of  Constantius,  while  it  restores  us  to  the  possession  of  the 
truth,  degrades  their  own  character,  and  that  of  the  emperor.  The 
commentary  of  Spanheim  on  the  first  oration  of  Julian  is  jirofiisely 
learned.  Sec  likewise  the  judicious  observations  of  Tillemont,  Hist, 
dcs  Enipereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  656. 
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poured  a  shower  of  arrows  on  a  disarmed  and 
licentions  crowd.  The  sincerity  of  history  i'  declares, 
that  the  Romans  were  vanquished  with  a  dreadful 
slaughter,  and  that  the  flying  remnant  of  the  legions 
was  exposed  to  the  most  intolerable  hardships. 
Even  the  tenderness  of  panegyric,  confessing  that 
the  glory  of  the  emperor  was  sullied  by  the  disobe- 
dience of  his  soldiers,  chooses  to  draw  a  veil  over  the 
circumstances  of  this  melancholy  retreat.  Yet  one  of 
those  venal  orators,  so  jealous  of  the  fame  of  Constan- 
tins,  relates  w  ith  amazing  coolness  an  act  of  such  in- 
credible cruelty,  as,  in  thej  udgment  of  posterity,  must 
imprint  a  far  deeper  stain  on  the  honour  of  the  impe- 
rial name.  The  son  of  Sapor,  the  heir  of  his  crown, 
had  been  made  a  captive  in  the  Persian  camp.  The 
unhappy  youth,  who  might  have  excited  the  compas- 
sion of  the  most  savage  enemy,  was  scourged,  tortured, 
and  publicly  executed  by  the  inhuman  Romans.' 

Whatever  advantages  might  attend 
the  arms  of  Sapor  in  the  field,  though 
nine  repeated  victories  diffused  among  the  nations 
the  fame  of  his  valour  and  conduct,  he  could  not 
hope  to  succeed  in  the  execution  of  his  designs, 
while  the  fortified  towns  of  Mesopotamia,  and  above 
all,  the  strong  and  ancient  city  of  Nisibis,  remained 
in  the  possession  of  the  Romans.  In  the  space  of 
twelve  years,  Nisibis,  which,  since  the  time  of 
Lucullus,had  been  deservedly  esteemed  the  bulwark 
of  the  east,  sustained  the  memorable  sieges  against 
the  power  of  Sapor  ;  and  the  disappointed  monarch, 
A  I)  33S  after  urging  his  attacks  above  sixty, 
MO,  Ml).  eighty,  and  an  hundred  days,  was 
thrice  repulsed  with  loss  and  ignominy.'  This 
large  and  populous  city  was  situated  about  two  days' 
journey  from  the  Tigris,  in  the  midst  of  a  plcasaut 
and  fertile  plain  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Masius.  A 
treble  enclosure  of  brick  walls  was  defended  by  a 
deep  ditch  ;'  and  the  intrepid  assistance  of  Count 
Lueilianus,  and  his  garrison,  was  seconded  by  the 
desperate  courage  of  the  people.  The  citizens  of 
Nisibis  were  animated  by  the  exhortations  of  their 
bishop,'  inured  to  arms  by  the  presence  of  danger, 
and  convinced  of  the  intentions  of  Sapor  to  plant  a 
Persian  colony  in  their  room,  and  to  lead  them  aw  ay 
into  distant  and  barbarous  captivity.  The  event  of 
the  two  former  sieges  elated  their  confidence,  and 
exasperated  the  haughty  spirit  of  the  great  king, 
who  advanced  a  third  time  towards  Nisibis,  at  the 
head  of  the  united  forces  of  Persia  and  India.  The 
ordinary  machines,  invented  to  batter  or  undermine 
the  walls,  were  rendered  ineffectual  by  the  superior 

p  Acerrima  nocturnu  coiiccrtatione  pugnatum  est.  noslrornm  copiis 
iD^enti  strafe  confossis.  Aminian.  xviii.  5.  See  likewise  Eiltropiiis, 
X.  10.  and  S.  Rufus,  c.  27. 

<l  Libaiiius,  Oral.  iii.  p.  133.  willi  Julian.  Oral.  i.  p.  24.  and  Span, 
heim's  Commentary,  p.  179. 

r  Sei!  Julian.  Oral.  i.  p.  27.  Orat.  ii.  p.  62,  Sec.  witli  tlie  Commentary 
of  Spanlieini,  (p.  188-203.)  who  illustrates  the  i-ircumstances,  and 
ascertains  the  time,  of  the  three  siegesof  Nisibis.  Their  dates  are  like, 
wise  examined  by  Tillemont.  (Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  r;fi8, 
671,674.)  Somotiiin;^  is  added  from  Zosimus,  1.  iii,  p.  131.  ami  the 
Alexandrine  Chronicle,  p.  '290. 

•  Sallust.  Fraj;ment.  Ixxxiv.  edit.  Brosses,  and  Plutarch  in  l.licull. 
torn.  iii.  p.  I8.I.  Nisibis  is  now  reduced  to  one  liuiidred  and  filly 
houses;  the  marshy  lands  produce  rice,  and  the  fertile  meadows,  as  tar 
as  Mosul  and  the  Tigris,  are  covered  with  the  ruins  of  towns  and 
villages.    .See  Nicbuhr,  Voyages,  torn.  ii.  p.  300—309. 


skill  of  the  Romans ;  and  many  days  had  vainly 
elapsed,  when  Sapor  embraced  a  resolution  worthy 
of  an  tjastern  monarch,  who  believed  that  the  ele- 
ments tlieniselves  were  subject  to  his  power.  At 
the  stated  season  of  the  melting  of  the  snows  in 
Armenia,  the  river  Mygdonius,  which  divides  the 
plain  and  the  city  of  Nisibis,  forms,  like  the  Nile," 
an  inundation  over  the  adjacent  country.  By  the 
labour  of  the  Persians,  the  course  of  the  river  was 
stopt  below  the  town,  and  the  wafers  were  confined 
on  every  side  by  solid  mounds  of  earth.  On  this 
artificial  lake,  a  fleet  of  armed  vessels  filled  with 
soldiers,  and  with  engines  which  discharged  stones 
of  five  hundred  pounds'  weight,  advanced  in  order  of 
battle,  and  engaged,  almost  upon  a  level,  the  troops 
which  defended  the  ramparts.  The  irresistible  force 
of  the  waters  w  as  alternately  fatal  to  the  contending 
parties,  till  at  length  a  portion  of  the  walls,  unable 
to  sustain  the  accumulated  pressure,  gave  way  at 
once,  and  exposed  an  ample  breach  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet.  The  Persians  were  instantly  driven 
to  the  assault,  and  the  fate  of  Nisibis  depended  on 
the  event  of  the  day.  The  heavy-armed  cavalry, 
who  led  the  van  of  a  deep  column,  were  embarrassed 
in  the  mud,  and  great  numbers  were  drowned  in 
the  unseen  holes  which  had  been  filled  by  the  rush- 
ing waters.  The  elephants,  made  furious  by  their 
wounds,  increased  the  disorder,  and  trampled  down 
thousands  of  the  Persian  archers.  The  great  king, 
who,  from  an  exalted  throne,  beheld  the  misfor- 
tunes of  his  arms,  sounded,  with  reluctant  indigna- 
tion, the  signal  of  the  retreat,  and  suspended  for 
some  hours  the  prosecution  of  the  attack.  But  the 
vigilant  citizens  improved  the  opportunity  of  the 
night ;  and  the  return  of  day  discovered  a  new  wall 
of  si.x  feet  in  height,  rising  every  moment  to  fill  up 
the  interval  of  the  breach.  Notwithstanding  the 
disappointment  of  his  hopes,  and  the  loss  of  more 
than  twenty  thousand  men,  Sapor  still  pressed  the 
reduction  of  Nisibis,  with  an  obstinate  firmness, 
which  could  have  yielded  only  to  the  necessity  of 
defending  the  eastern  provinces  of  Persia  against  a 
formidable  invasion  of  the  Massaget;*"."  Alarmed 
by  this  intelligence,  he  hastily  relinquished  the 
siege,  and  marched  with  rapid  diligence  from  the 
banks  of  the  Tigris  to  those  of  the  O.xus.  The 
danger  and  difliculties  of  the  Scythian  war  engaged 
him  soon  afterwards  to  conclude,  or  at  least  to 
observe,  a  truce  with  the  Roman  emperor,  which 
was  equally  grateful  to  both  princes ;  as  Constantius 
himself,  after  the  deaths  of  his  two  brothers,  was 

t  The  miracles  which  Theodoret  (I.  ii.  c.  30.)  ascribes  to  St.  Jaiues, 
bishop  of  Edessa,  were  at  least  performed  in  a  worthy  cause,  the  de- 
fence of  his  country.  He  appeared  on  the  walls  unrfer  the  figure  of 
the  Roman  empenir,  and  sent  an  army  of  gnats  to  sting  the  Iruoks  of 
the  elephants,  and  to  discomfit  the  host  of  the  new  Sennacherib. 

w  Juhan.  Orat.  i.  p.  27.  Thnni;h  Niebuhr  (torn.  ii.  o.  307.)  allows  a 
very  considerable  swell  to  the  Mygdonius,  over  which  lie  saw  a  bridge 
of  twelve  arches  :  it  is  difficult,  however,  to  understand  this  parallel  of 
a  trifling  rivulet  with  a  mighty  river.  There  arc  many  circumstances 
obscure,  and  almost  unintelligible,  in  the  description  of  these  stu. 
pendous  water-works. 

X  We  are  obliged  to  Zonaras  (tom.  ii.  1.  xiii.  p.  11.)  for  this  inva- 
sion of  the  IMas-sagetn",  which  is  perfectly  consistent  wilh  the  general 
series  of  events,  to  which  we  are  darkly  led  by  the  broken  history  of 
.\mmianus. 
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involved,  by  the  revolutions  of  the  west,  in  a  civil 
contest,  wlilcli  required  and  seemed  to  exceed  the 
most  vigorous  exertion  of  his  undivided  streii^rlh. 
_.  ,,  ,        After  the  partition  of  the  empire. 

Civil  war,  and  '  ' 

cleiUi  of  Con.  three  years  had  scarcely  elapsed  before 
A.  I).  310.  the  sons  of  t'onstantine  seemed  impa- 
iMarch.  tient  to  convince  mankind  that  they 
were  incapable  of  contenting  themselves  with  the 
dominions  which  they  were  unqualified  to  govern. 
Tlie  eldest  of  those  princes  soon  coiniilaineil,  that 
he  was  defrauded  of  his  just  proportion  of  tlie  siioils 
of  their  murdered  kinsmen  ;  and  though  he  might 
yield  to  the  superior  guilt  and  merit  of  ('onstantius, 
he  exacted  from  Constans  the  cession  of  the  African 
provinces,  as  an  equivalent  for  the  rich  countries  of 
Macedonia  and  Greece,  which  his  brother  had  ac- 
quired by  the  death  of  Dalmatius.  The  want  of 
sincerity,  which  Constantine  experienced  in  a  tedi- 
ous and  fruitless  negociation,  exasperated  the 
fierceness  of  his  temper  ;  and  he  eagerly  lisleneil  to 
those  favourites,  who  suggested  to  him  tliat  his 
honour,  as  well  as  his  interest,  was  concerned  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  quarrel.  At  the  head  of  a 
tumultuary  band,  suited  for  rapine  rather  than  for 
conquest,  he  suddenly  broke  into  the  dominions  of 
Constans,  by  the  way  of  the  .Julian  Alps,  and  the 
country  round  Aquileia  felt  the  first  eflects  of  his 
resentment.  The  measures  of  Constans,  who  then 
resided  in  Dacia,  were  directed  with  more  prudence 
and  ability.  On  the  news  of  his  brotlier's  invasion, 
he  detached  a  select  and  disciplined  body  of  his 
Illyrian  troops,  proposing  to  follow  them  in  person, 
with  the  remainder  of  his  forces.  But  the  conduct 
of  his  lieutenants  soon  terminated  the  unnatural 
contest.  By  the  artful  appearances  of  flight,  (jon- 
sfantine  was  betrayed  into  an  ambuscade,  which 
had  been  concealed  in  a  wood,  where  the  rash  youth, 
with  a  few  attendants,  was  surprised,  surrounded, 
and  slain.  His  body,  after  it  had  been  found  in  the 
obscure  stream  of  the  Alsa,  obtained  the  honours  of 
an  imperial  sepulchre;  but  his  provinces  transferred 
their  allegiance  to  the  conqueror,  who,  refusing  to 
admit  his  elder  brother  Constantius  to  any  share  in 
these  new  acquisitions,  maintained  the  undisputed 
possession  of  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  Ivoman 
empire.'' 

Murder  of  Con.  The  fate  of  Constans  himself  was  de- 
A  D"3'io  layed  about  ten  years  longer,  and  the 
February.  rcvcngc  of  his  brother's  death  was  re- 
served for  the  more  ignoble  hand  of  a  domestic 
traitor.  The  pernicious  tendency  of  the  .system  in- 
troduced by  Constantine  was  displayed  in  the  feeble 
administration  of  his  sons  ;  w  ho,  by  their  vices  and 
weakness,  soon  lost  the  esteem  and  affections  of 

y  The  caust-s  and  Uie  events  of  this  civil  war  are  rcLited  with  niilrh 
perplexity  and  contradiction.  1  Itave  chiefly  followed  Zonaras  and  the 
younger  Victor.  Tlie  monody  (ad  calceni  tutrop.  edit.  Ilavercaniji.) 
pronounced  on  the  death  of  Constantine,  mignl  have  been  very  iii- 
slruelive;  but  prudence  and  false  taste  engaged  the  orator  to  involve 
himself  in  vaffiic  declamation. 

«  Cluarum  {gentium)  obsidcs  pretio  quzesitos  pueros  vcnustiores, 
f)Uod  cultios  habucnit,  libidiiie  hujusmodi  arsisse  pro  certo  lialjclur. 
Had  not  the  depraved  taste  of  Constans  been  publicly  avowed,  tlie  eliler 
Victor,  who  held  a  considerable  ofiiee  in  liis  brother's  reign,  would  not 
have  asserted  it  in  such  positive  terms. 


their  people.  The  pride  assumed  by  Constans, 
from  the  unmerited  success  of  bis  anns,  was  ren- 
dered more  contemplible  by  his  want  of  abilities 
and  application.  His  fond  partiality  towards  some 
(ierman  captives,  distinguislu  <1  oiilv  by  the  charms 
of  youth,  was  an  object  of  scandal  to  the  people  ;' 
and  Magnentius,  an  ambitious  soldier,  who  was 
himself  of  barbarian  extraction,  was  encouraged  by 
the  public  discontent  to  assert  the  honour  of  the 
Koman  name."  The  chosen  bands  of  .lovians  and 
llcrculians.  who  acknowledged  IMagnentius  as  their 
leader,  maintained  the  most  respectable  and  im- 
portant station  in  (he  imixrial  camp.  The  IVicnd- 
sliip  of  Marcellinus,  count  of  (lie  sacred  largesses, 
supplied  «  itli  a  liberal  hand  the  means  of  seduction. 
The  .soldiers  were  convinced,  by  the  most  specious 
arguments,  that  the  republic  summoned  thein  to 
break  the  bonds  of  hereditary  servitude;  and,  by 
the  choice  of  an  active  and  vigilant  prince,  to  reward 
the  same  virtues  which  had  raised  the  ancestors  of 
the  degenerate  Ciuistans  from  a  private  condition 
to  the  throne  of  the  world.  As  soon  as  the  conspi- 
racy was  ripe  for  execution,  Marcellinus,  under  the 
pretence  of  celebrating  his  son's  birth-day,  gave  a 
splendid  entertainment  to  the  illustrious  and  honour- 
able persons  of  tlie  court  of  Gaul,  which  then  resided 
in  the  city  of  Autun.  The  intemperance  of  the  feast 
was  artfully  protracted  till  a  very  late  hour  of  the 
night;  and  the  unsuspecting  guests  were  tempted 
to  indulge  themselves  in  a  dangerous  and  guilty 
freedom  of  conversation.  On  a  sudden  the  doors 
were  thrown  open,  and  Magnentius,  who  had  retir- 
ed for  a  few  moments,  returned  into  the  apartment, 
invested  with  the  diatlem  and  purple.  The  conspi- 
rators instantly  saluted  him  with  the  titles  of  Au- 
gustus and  emperor.  The  surprise,  the  terror,  the 
intoxication,  the  ambitious  hopes,  and  the  mutual 
ignoranceof  the  rest  of  the  assembly,  prompted  them 
to  join  their  voices  to  the  general  acclamation.  The 
guards  hastened  to  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  ;  the 
gates  of  the  town  were  shut ;  and  before  the  dawn 
of  day,  Magnentius  became  master  of  the  troops  and 
treasure  of  the  palace  and  city  of  Autun.  By  his 
sccrci-y  and  diligence  he  entertained  some  hopes  of 
surprising  the  person  of  Constans,  who  was  pursu- 
ing in  the  adjacent  forest  his  favourite  amusement 
of  hunting,  or  perhaps  some  pleasures  of  a  more 
private  and  criminal  nature.  The  rapid  progress  of 
fame  allowed  him,  however,  an  instant  for  flight, 
though  the  desertion  of  his  soldiers  and  subjects 
deprived  him  of  the  power  of  resistance.  Before 
he  <:ould  reach  a  sea-port  in  Spain,  where  he  in- 
tended to  embark,  he  was  overtaken  near  Heh^na,'' 
at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  by  a  party  of  light  ca- 

»  .lulian.  Oral.  i.  and  ii.  Zosim.  I.  ii.  p.  1.14.  Victor  in  Epitome. 
There  is  rea.son  to  believe  that  Mau'nentius  was  born  in  one  of  those 
barbarian  colonies  which  Constantius  Chlorus  had  rs1alili..lK-d  in  Gaul, 
[sec  this  History,  p.  144.)  His  behaviour  may  remind  us  of  the  patriot 
carl  of  Leicester,  the  famous  Simon  de  Monlfort,  who  could  persuade 
the  Rood  people  of  Ensland,  that  he.  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  had  taken 
arms  to  deliver  them  from  foreij;n  favourites. 

b  This  ancient  city  had  once  nourished  under  llie  name  of  Illiberis. 
(I'nmponius  Mela,  ii.  5.)  The  munificence  of  Const.nntine  gave  it  new 
splendour,  and  his  mother's  name.  Helena  (it  is  still  called  Elne)  be. 
carac  the  seal  of  a  bishop,  who  Ions  afterwards  transferred  his  residence 
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valry,  whose  chief,  regardless  of  the  sanctity  of  a 
temple,  executed  his  commission  by  the  murder  of 
the  son  of  Constantine.'^ 

As  soon  as  the  death  of  Constans  had 
decided  this  easy  but  important  revo- 
lution, the  example  of  the  court  of 
Autun  was  imitated  by  the  provinces 
The  authority  of  Magnentius  was  ac- 
knowledged through  the  whole  extent  of  the  two 
great  pra>fectures  of  Gaul  and  Italy  ;  and  the 
usurper  prepared,  by  every  act  of  oppression,  to 
collect  a  treasure,  which  might  discharge  tlie  obli- 
gation of  an  inniiense  donative,  and  supply  the  ex- 
penses of  a  civil  war.  The  martial  countries  of 
lUyricum,  from  the  Danube  to  the  extremity  of 
Greece,  had  long  obeyed  the  government  of  Vetra- 
nio,  an  aged  general,  beloved  for  the  simplicity  of 
his  manners,  and  who  had  acquired  some  reputa- 
tion by  his  experience  and  services  in  war.''  At- 
tached by  habit,  by  duty,  and  by  gratitude,  to  tlie 
house  of  Constantine,  he  immediately  gave  the 
strongest  assurances  to  the  only  sur\iving  son  of 
his  late  master,  that  henould  expose,  with  unshaken 
fidelity,  his  person  and  his  troops,  to  inBict  a  just 
revenge  on  the  traitors  of  Gaul.  But  the  legions  of 
Vetranio  were  seduced,  rather  than  provoked,  by 
the  example  of  rebellion ;  their  leader  soon  betrayed 
a  want  of  firmness,  or  a  want  of  sincerity  ;  and  his 
ambition  derived  a  specious  pretence  from  the  ap- 
probation of  the  princess  Constantina.  That  cruel 
and  aspiring  woman,  who  had  obtained  from  the 
great  Constantine,  her  father,  the  rank  of  Aur/usta, 
placed  the  diadem  with  her  own  hands  on  the  bead 
of  the  Illyrian  general ;  and  seemed  to  expect,  from 
his  victory,  the  accomplishment  of  tliose  unbounded 
hopes,  of  which  she  had  been  disappointed  by  the 
death  of  her  husband  Hannibalianus.  Perhaps  it 
was  without  the  consent  of  Constantina,  that  the 
new  emperor  formed  a  necessary,  though  dishonour- 
able, alliance  with  the  usurper  of  tlie  west,  whose 
purple  was  so  recently  stained  with  her  brother's 
blood.' 

The  intelligence  of  these  important 

Const^intius  re.  ,  .    T 

fuses  to  treat,  events,  whicli  so  deeply  affected  the 
honour  and  safety  of  the  imperial 
house,  recalled  the  arms  of  Constantius  from  the 
inglorious  prosecution  of  the  Persian  war.  He  re- 
commended the  care  of  the  east  to  his  lieutenants, 
and  afterwards  to  his  cousin  Gallus,  whom  he  raised 
from  a  prison  to  a  throne ;  and  marched  towards 
Europe,  with  a  mind  agitated  by  the  conflict  of  hope 
and  fear,  of  grief  and  indignation.  On  his  arrival  at 
Heraclea  in  Thrace,  the  emperor  gave  audience  to 
the  ambassadors  of  Magnentius  and  Yetranio.  The 
first  author  of  the  conspiracy,  Marcellinus,  who  in 
some  measure  had  bestowed  the  purple  on  bis  new 
master,  boldly  accepted  this  dangerous  commission  : 

tc  Perpijjnan,  tlie  capital  of  modern  Ilonsillon.  See  D'Anvillc  Notice 
dc  I'Aorienne  Gaiile,  p.  ;)fiO.  Longueiue  Description  de  la  France,  p. 
223.  and  thcMarca  Hispaiiica,  I.  i.  c.  2. 

c  Zosimus,  I.  ii.  p.  lli»,  120.  Zonaras,  torn.  ii.  I.  xiii.  p.  13.  and  Ilie 
Abbreviatnrs. 

A  Eutropius  (X.  to.)  describes  Vetranio  with  more  temper,  aii<l  pro- 
bably with  more  truth,  than  cither  of  the  two  Victorfi.    Vetranio  was 


and  his  three  colleagues  were  selected  from  the 
illustrious  personages  of  the  state  and  army.  These 
deputies  were  instructed  to  soothe  the  resentment, 
and  to  alarm  the  fears,  of  Constantius.  They  were 
empowered  to  olfer  him  the  friend.ship  and  alliance 
of  the  M  estern  princes,  to  cement  their  union  by  a 
double  marriage ;  of  Constantius  with  the  daughter 
of  Magnentius,  and  of  Magnentius  himself  with 
the  ambitious  Constantina ;  and  to  acknowledge 
in  the  treaty  the  pre-eminence  of  rank,  which  might 
justly  be  claimed  by  the  emperor  of  the  east.  Should 
pride  and  mistaken  piety  urge  him  to  refuse  these 
equitable  conditions,  the  ambassadors  were' ordered 
to  expatiate  on  the  inevitable  ruin  which  must  attend 
hisrashuess,  if  he  ventured  to  provoke  the  sovereigns 
of  the  west  to  exert  their  superior  strength  ;  and  to 
employ  against  him  that  valour,  those  abilities,  and 
those  legions,  to  which  the  house  of  Constantino 
had  been  indebted  for  so  many  triumphs.  Such 
propositions  and  such  arguments  appeared  to  de- 
serve the  most  serious  attention  ;  the  answer  of 
Constantius  was  deferred  till  the  next  day ;  and 
as  he  had  reflected  on  the  importance  of  justifying 
a  civil  war  in  the  opinion  of  the  people,  he  thus 
addressed  his  council,  who  listened  with  real  or 
affected  credulity :  "  Last  night,"  said  he,  "  after  I 
retired  to  rest,  the  shade  of  the  great  Constantine, 
embracing  the  corpse  of  my  murdered  brother,  rose 
before  ray  eyes ;  his  well-known  voice  awakened 
me  to  revenge,  forbade  me  to  despair  of  the  repub- 
lic, and  assured  me  of  the  success  and  immor- 
tal glory  which  would  crown  the  justice  of  my 
atms."  The  authority  of  such  a  vision,  or  rather  of 
the  prince  Viho  alleged  it,  silenced  every  doubt,  and 
excluded  all  negociation.  The  ignominious  terms 
of  peace  were  rejected  with  disdain.  One  of  the 
ambassadors  of  the  tyrant  was  dismissed  with  the 
haughty  answer  of  Constantius  ;  his  colleagues,  as 
unworthy  of  the  privileges  of  the  law  of  nation.s, 
were  jiut  in  irons  ;  and  the  contending  powers  pre- 
pared to  wage  an  implacable  war.' 

Such  was  the  conduct,  and  such  per-  Deposes  Veira- 
haps  was  the  duty,  of  the  brother  J^  x)"!!x.  Dec. 
of    Constans    towards   the  perfidious  2.5. 

usurper  of  Gaul.  The  situation  and  character  of 
Vetranio  admitted  of  milder  measures ;  and  the 
policy  of  the  eastern  emperor  was  directed  to  dis- 
unite his  antagonists,  and  to  separate  the  forces  of 
Illyrieum  from  the  cause  of  rebellion.  It  was  an 
easy  task  to  deceive  the  frankness  and  simplicity 
of  Vetranio,  who,  fluctuating  soiuc  time  between  the 
opposite  \iews  of  honour  and  interest,  displayed  to 
the  world  the  insincerity  of  his  temper,  and  was 
insensibly  engaged  in  the  snares  of  an  artful  nego- 
ciatioii.  Constantius  acknowledged  him  as  a  legiti- 
niale  and  eiiual  colleague  in  the  empire,  on  condition 
that  he   would  renounce   his  disgraceful  alliance 

born  of  obscure  parents  in  the  wildest  parts  of  Msesia  ;  and  so  much  had 
his  education  been  neglected,  that,  alter  his  elevation,  he  studied  the 
alphabet. 

«;  The  doubtful,  ttuctuating  conduct  of  Vetranio  IS  described  by  Ju- 
lian in  his  first  oration,  and  accurately  expUined  by  Spanhcim,  who 
discusses  the  situation  and  behaviour  of  Constantina. 

f  Sec  Peter  the  Patrician,  iu  the  Excerpta  Le^ationuiii,  p.  27. 
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witli  Magncntius.  and  appoint  a  place  of  interview 
on  tlie  frontiers  of  their  respective  provinces  ;  where 
they  iui2;ht  ple(lg:e  tlieir  friendship  by  mutual  vows 
of  lidelitv,  and  regulate  by  common  consent  the  fu- 
ture operations  of  the  civil  war.  In  consequence 
of  this  agreement,  Vetranio  advanced  to  the  city  of 
Sardica.s  at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  horse,  and 
a  more  numerous  body  of  infantry  ;  a  power  so 
far  superior  to  the  forces  of  Constantius,  that  the 
lllyrian  emperor  appeared  to  command  the  life  and 
fortunes  of  his  rival,  who,  dependin;;  on  the  success 
of  his  private  nejcociations,  had  seduced  the  troops, 
and  undermined  the  throne,  of  Vetranio.  The  chiefs, 
who  had  secretly  embraced  the  party  of  Constantius. 
prepared  in  his  favour  a  public  spectacle,  calculated 
to  discover  and  inflame  the  passions  of  the  multi- 
tude.'' The  united  armies  were  conunanded  to 
assemble  in  a  large  plain  near  the  city.  In  the 
centre,  according  to  the  rules  of  ancient  discipline, 
a  military  tribunal,  or  rather  scallold,  was  erected, 
from  whence  the  emperors  were  accustom.-d,  on 
solemn  and  important  occasions,  to  harangue  the 
troops.  The  vrell-ordered  ranks  of  Ramans  and 
barbarians,  vrith  drawn  swords,  or  with  erected 
spears,  the  squadrons  of  cavalry,  and  the  cohorts  of 
infantry,  distinguished  by  the  variety  of  their  arms 
and  ensigns,  formed  an  immense  circle  round  the 
tribunal ;  and  the  attentive  silence  which  they  pix- 
served  was  sometimes  interrupted  by  loud  bursts  of 
clamour  or  of  applause.  In  the  presence  of  this 
fonnidable  assembly,  the  two  emperors  were  called 
upon  to  explain  the  situation  of  public  affairs :  the 
precedency  of  rank  vs  as  yielded  to  the  royal  birth 
of  Constantius ;  and  though  he  was  indifferently 
skilled  in  the  arts  of  rhetoric,  he  acquitted  himself, 
under  these  dillicult  circumstances,  with  firmness, 
dexterity,  and  eloquence.  The  first  part  of  his  ora- 
tion seemed  to  be  pointed  only  against  the  tyrant  of 
Gaul ;  but  while  he  tragically  lamented  the  cruel 
murder  of  Constans,  he  insinuated,  that  none,  ex- 
cept a  brother,  could  claim  a  right  to  the  succession 
of  his  brother.  He  displayed,  with  some  compla- 
cency, the  glories  of  his  imperial  race  ;  and  recalled 
to  the  memory  of  the  troops,  the  valour,  the  tri- 
umphs, the  liberality  of  the  great  Constantine,  to 
who.se  sons  they  had  engaged  their  allegiance  by  an 
oath  of  fidelity,  which  tlie  ingratitude  of  his  most 
favoured  servants  had  tempted  them  to  violate. 
The  officers,  who  surrounded  the  tribunal,  and  were 
instructed  to  act  their  parts  in  this  extraordinary 
scene,  confessed  the  irresistible  power  of  reason 
and  eloquence,  by  saluting  the  emperor  Constan- 
tius as  their  lawful  sovereign.      The  contagion  of 

g  Zonaras,  torn.  ii.  I. 


modern  city  of  Sjpljia, 

ttiluatioli  of  ciUiep  Naissus  or  Sirmiuin,  where  it  i: 


p.  I(j.      The  position  of  Sardica,  near  tlie 
ppears  Ijetter  suited  to  this  interview  than  the 
.us  or  Sirmiuni,  where  it  is  [ihtced  by   Jeroni, 
Socrates,  and  Sozomen. 

h  Sec  the  l»n  lirst  orations  of  Julian,  particularly  p.  ,11.  ;  and  Zosi. 
mus,  I-  ii.  p.  122.  The  distinct  narrative  of  the  historian  serves  to 
illustrate  Uie  ditTiisi-,  but  vague,  descriptions  of  the  orator. 

i  The  younger  Victor  assi:;ns  to  his  exile  theemphatieal  appellation 
of  ••  \  oluptarium  oliiim."  Socrates  (I.  ii.  c.  28.)  is  the  voucher  for  the 
rorrc»|)ondcnce  with  the  emperor,  which  would  scera  to  prove,  Uiat 
Vetranio  was,  indeed,  prope  ad  stultitiam  silDulicissimus. 

k  Eum  Constantius facundix  vi  dejectum  imperio  in  pri- 
vatum oliutn  removit.     UuK  gloria  p<Mt  Datum  imperium  soli  proccssit 


loyalty  and  repentance  was  communicated  from 
rank  to  rank  ;  till  the  plain  of  Sardica  resounded 
with  the  universal  acclamation  of  "  Av\ay  with 
these  tipstart  usurpers  !  Long  life  and  victory  to 
the  son  of  Constantine  !  I'nder  his  banners  alone 
we  will  light  and  conquer."  The  shout  of  thousands, 
their  menacing  gestures,  the  fierce  clashing  of  their 
arms,  astonished  and  subdued  the  courage  of 
Vetranio,  who  stood,  amidst  the  defection  of  his 
followers,  in  anxious  and  silent  suspense.  Instead 
of  embracing  the  last  refuge  of  generous  despair, 
he  tamely  submitted  to  his  fate ;  and  taking  the 
diadem  from  his  head,  in  the  view  of  both  armies, 
fell  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  his  conqueror.  Constan- 
tius used  his  victory  with  prudence  and  moderation  ; 
and  raising  from  the  ground  the  aged  suppliant, 
whom  be  affected  to  style  by  the  endearing  name  of 
father,  he  gave  him  his  hand  to  descend  from  the 
throne.  The  city  of  Prusa  was  assigned  for  the 
exile  or  retirement  of  the  abdicated  monarch,  who 
lived  six  years  in  the  enjoyment  of  ease  and  afllu- 
encc.  He  often  expressed  his  grateful  sense  of  the 
goodness  of  Constantius,  and,  with  a  very  amiable 
simplicity,  advised  his  benefactor  to  resign  the 
sceptre  of  the  world,  and  to  seek  for  content  (w  here 
alone  it  could  be  found)  in  the  peaceful  obscurity 
of  a  private  condition." 

The  behaviour  of  Constantius  on  this  Makes  war 
memorable  occasion  was  celebrated  Jfu""*'  '^'^t'"''"- 
with  some  appearance  of  justice;  and  a.  D.  .i5i. 
his  courtiers  compared  the  studied  orations  which 
a  Pericles  or  a  Demosthenes  addressed  to  the  popu- 
lace of  Athens,  with  the  victorious  eloquence  which 
had  persuaded  an  .irmed  multitude  to  desert  and 
depose  the  object  of  their  partial  choice.''  The 
approaching  contest  with  Magnentius  was  of  a  more 
serious  and  bloody  kind.  The  tyrant  advanced  by 
rapid  marches  to  encounter  Constantius,  at  the  head 
of  a  numerous  army,  composed  of  Gauls  and  Span- 
iards, of  Franks  and  Saxons  ;  of  those  provincials 
who  supplied  the  strength  of  the  legions,  and  of 
those  barbarians  who  were  dreaded  as  the  most  for- 
midable enemies  of  the  republic.  The  fertile  plains  ' 
of  the  lower  Pannonia,  between  the  Drave,  the  Save, 
and  the  Danube,  presented  a  spacious  theatre  ;  and 
the  operationsof  the  civil  war  were  protracted  during 
the  summer  months  by  the  skill  or  timidity  of  the 
combatants.'"  Constantius  had  declared  his  inten- 
tion of  deciding  the  quarrel  in  the  fields  of  Cibalis, 
a  name  that  would  animate  his  troops  by  the  remem- 
brance of  the  victory  which,  on  the  same  auspicious 
ground,  had  been  obtained  by  the  arms  of  his  father 
Constantine.     Yet  by  the  impregnable  fortifications 

eloquio  clemcntiriquc,  &c,  Aurelius  Victor,  Julian,  and  Tlieniistiiis 
(Orat.  iii.  and  iv.)  adorn  this  exploit  with  all  the  artificial  and  gaudy 
colouring  of  their  rhetoric. 

1  Ihlsbcijuius  (p.  112.)  traver.scd  the  Lower  Iloiigary  and  Sclavonia 
at  a  time  when  they  were  reduced  almost  to  a  desert  by  the  reciprocal 
hostilities  of  the  Turks  and  christians.  Vet  he  mentions  with  admira- 
tion the  unconquerable  fertility  of  the  soil ;  and  observes  that  the  height 
of  the  grass  was  siillicient  to  conceal  a  loaded  waggon  from  his  sight. 
See  likewise  Browne's  Travels,  in  Harris's  Collection,  vol.  ii.  p.  762,  &tc. 

m  Zosimus  gives  a  very  large  account  of  the  war,  and  the  ne^ociation, 
(1.  ii.  p.  123 — 130.)  But  as  he  neither  shows  himself  a  soldier  nor  a 
politician,  his  uarrativc  must  \x  weighed  with  attentioD,  and  received 
with  caution. 
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with  which  the  emperor  encompassed  his  camp,  he 
appeared  to  decline,  rather  tlian  to  invite,  a  general 
engagement.  It  was  the  object  of  Magnentius  to 
tempt  or  to  compel  his  adversary  to  relinquish  this 
advantageous  position  ;  and  he  employed,  with  that 
view,  the  various  marches,  evolutions,  and  strata- 
gems, which  the  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war  could 
suggest  to  an  experienced  officer.  He  carried  by 
assault  the  important  town  of  Siscia;  made  an 
attack  on  the  city  of  Sirmium,  which  lay  iu  the  rear 
of  the  imperial  camp  ;  attempted  to  force  a  passage 
over  the  Save  into  the  eastern  provinces  of  Illyri- 
cum ;  and  cut  in  pieces  a  numerous  detachment, 
which  he  had  allured  into  the  narrow  passes  of 
the  Aearne.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  sum- 
mer, the  tyrant  of  Gaul  showed  himself  master  of 
the  field.  The  troops  of  Constantius  were  harassed 
and  dispirited ;  his  reputation  declined  in  the  eye 
of  the  world  ;  and  bis  pride  condescended  to  solicit 
a  treaty  of  peace,  w  hich  would  have  resigned  to  the 
assassin  of  Constans  the  sovereignty  of  the  provinces 
beyond  the  Alps.  These  offers  were  enforced  by 
the  eloquence  of  Philip  the  imperial  ambassador; 
and  the  council  as  well  as  the  army  of  Magnentius 
were  disposed  to  accept  them.  But  the  haughty 
usurper,  careless  of  the  remonstrances  of  his  friends, 
gave  orders  that  Philip  should  be  detained  as  a  cap- 
tive, or  at  least  as  a  hostage  ;  wbile  he  despatched 
an  officer  to  reproach  Constantius  with  the  weakness 
of  his  reign,  and  to  insult  him  by  the  promise  of  a 
pardon,  if  he  would  instantly  abdicate  the  purple. 
"  That  he  should  confide  in  the  justice  of  bis  cause, 
and  the  protection  of  an  avenging  Deity,"  was  the 
onl}'  answer  which  honour  permitted  the  emperor  to 
return.  But  he  w  as  so  sensible  of  tbe  difficulties  of 
his  situation,  that  he  no  longer  dared  to  retaliate  the 
indignity  which  bad  been  ottered  to  his  representa- 
tive. The  negociation  of  Philip  was  not,  however, 
ineffectual,  since  he  determined  Sylvanus  the  Frank, 
a  general  of  merit  and  reputation,  to  desert  with  a 
considerable  body  of  ca\  airy,  a  few  days  before  the 
battle  of  Mursa. 

Battle  of  Mursa,        '^^^  city  of  Mursa,  or  Essek,  cele- 
A.  D.  351.      brated  in  modern  times  for  a  bridge  of 

Sept,  28.         -  ^ 

boats  hve  miles  in  length,  over  the  river 
Dravc,  and  the  adjacent  morasses,"  has  been  always 
considered  as  a  place  of  importance  iu  the  wars  of 
Hungary.  Magnentius,  directing  his  march  towards 
Mursa,  set  fire  to  the  gates,  and,  by  a  sudden  assault, 
had  almost  .scaled  the  walls  of  the  town.  The  vigi- 
lance of  the  garri.son  extingiiislicd  the  (lames  ;  the 
approach  of  Constantius  left  him  no  time  to  con- 

n  This  remarkable  bridge,  wbirll  is  Hanked  with  tnwew,  and  sup. 
(lorted  ou  larjje  wooden  jiiles,  was  constructed,  A.  I>.  1.160,  by  Sultatl 
Nolinian,  to  facilitate  tlie  march  of  his  armies  into  Unnsary.  See 
Ikowiie's  Travels,  and  Busching's  System  of  Geo.q;raidiy,  vol.  ii.p.  <10. 

0  This  position,  and  tlic  subscipicnt  evolutions,  are  clearly,  tliou.'h 
concisely,  described  by  Julian,  Oral.  i.  p.  30.  * 

p  Sulpicius  Severus,  1.  ii.  p.  405.  The  emperor  passed  the  day  in 
prayer  with  \  alens,  the  Arian  bishop  of  IMnrsa,  who  ;;ained  his  conti- 
ilenee  by  arnionncinj;  the  success  of  the  battle.  SI.  dc  Tiilcmont 
(Hist,  des  tmpereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  II 10.)  very  properlv  remarks  the 
-sdence  of  .Inliau  with  regard  to  the  personal  prowess  of 'Constantius  in 
Ilic  battle  of  Mursa.  The  silence  of  (lattery  is  sometimes  equal  to  the 
most  positive  and  authentic  evidence. 

1  Julian.  On>t.  i.  p.  36,  37. ;  and  Orat.  ii.  p.  59,  60.  Zonaras,  lom.  Ii. 
1.  Jciii.  p.  17.  Zosimus,  I.  ii.  p.  130-133.  The  last  ofthesc  celebrates  (he 


tinue  the  operations  of  the  siege ;  and  the  emperor 
soon  removed  the  only  obstacle  that  could  embarrass 
his  motions,  by  forcing  a  bod}"  of  troops  which  had 
taken  post  in  an  adjoining  amphitheatre.  The  field 
of  battle  round  Mursa  was  a  naked  and  a  level  plain : 
on  this  ground  the  army  of  Constantius  fonned,  w  ith 
the  Draveon  their  right;  while  the  left,  either  from 
the  nature  of  their  disposition,  or  from  the  superi- 
ority of  their  cavalry,  extended  far  beyond  the  right 
flank  of  Magnentius.°  The  troops  on  both  sides  re- 
mained under  arms  in  anxious  expectation  during 
the  greatest  part  of  the  morning;  and  the  son  of 
Constantine,  after  animating  his  soldiers  by  an  elo- 
quent speech,  retired  into  a  church  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  field  of  battle,  and  committed  to  his 
generals  the  conduct  of  this  decisive  day.""  They 
deserved  his  confidence  by  the  valour  and  military 
skill  which  they  exerted.  They  wi.scly  began  the 
action  upon  the  left;  and  advancing  their  whole 
wing  of  cavalry  in  an  oblique  line,  they  suddenly 
wheeled  it  on  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy,  which 
was  unprepared  to  resist  the  impetuosity  of  their 
charge.  But  the  Romans  of  the  west  soon  rallied, 
by  tbe  habits  of  discipline ;  and  the  barbarians  of 
Germany  supported  the  renown  of  their  national 
bravery.  The  engagement  soon  became  general ; 
was  maintained  with  various  and  singular  turns  of 
fortune ;  and  scarcely  ended  with  the  darkness  of 
the  night.  The  signal  victory  which  Constantius 
obtained,  is  attributed  to  the  arms  of  his  cavalry. 
His  cuirassiers  are  described  as  so  many  massy 
statues  of  steel,  glittering  with  their  scaly  armour, 
and  breaking  with  their  ponderous  lances  the  firm 
array  of  the  Gallic  legions.  As  soon  as  the  legions 
gave  way,  the  lighter  and  more  active  squadrons  of 
the  second  line  rode  sword  in  band  into  the  intervals 
and  completed  the  disorder.  In  the  meanwhile, 
the  huge  bodies  of  tbe  Germans  were  exposed  al- 
most naked  to  tbe  dexterity  of  the  oriental  archers ; 
and  whole  troops  of  those  barbarians  w  ere  urged  by 
anguish  and  despair  to  precipitate  themselves  into 
the  broad  and  rapid  stream  of  the  Drave.i  The  num- 
ber of  the  slain  was  computed  at  fifty-four  thousand 
men,  ;ind  the  slaughter  of  the  conquerors  was  more 
considerable  than  that  of  the  vanquished  ;'  a  cir- 
cumstance which  proves  the  obstinacy'  of  the  con- 
test, and  justifies  the  observation  of  an  ancient 
writer,  that  tlie  forces  of  tbe  empire  were  consumed 
in  the  fatal  battle  of  Mursa,  by  the  loss  of  a  veteran 
army,  sullicicnt  to  defend  the  frontiers,  or  to  add 
new  triumphs  to  the  glory,  of  Kon'ie.'  Notw  ithstand- 
ing  the  invectives  of  a  servile  orator,  there  is  not  the 

dexterity  of  the  archer  Menelaus,  who  could  discharge  three  arrows  at 
(he  .same  tilue;  an  advan(a;;re  which,  according:  to  his  apprehension  of 
military  attairs,  materially  contributed  to  (lie  victory  of  Constantius. 

T  Accordin-?  to  Zonaras,  Constantius,  out  of  SO.Oob  men,  lost  30.(100  ; 
and  Ma;;nentius  lost  24,000  out  of  .'iti.OlX).  The  other  articles  of  this 
account  seem  probable  and  authentic,  but  the  numbers  of  the  tyrant's 
army  must  have  been  mistaken,  either  by  the  author  or  his  transcribers. 
IVIa^iientius  had  collected  the  whole  force  of  the  west,  Romans  aiut 
()art),u  ians,  into  one  formidable  body,  which  cannot  be  fairly  estimated 
at  l.'ss  than  100,0110  (nen.     Julian.  Orat.  i.  p.  34,  35. 

s  lnt;enlcs  U.  I.  v  ires  e'l  dimicatione  consumptar  sunt,  ad  qnn?libet 
hella  externa  idonex,  (plfe  ranltum  triumphoium  posscnt  -securitatisque 
conferre.  l-:utropius  X.  14.  The  Younger  Victor  expresses  him>«lflo 
the  sanie  elfcct. 
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CHAP.  XVIII. 


least  reason  to  believe  that  tlie  tyrant  deserted  liis 
own  standard  in  the  besinnins  of  the  engagement. 
He  seems  to  have  displiiyed  the  virtues  of  a  general 
and  of  a  soldier  till  the  day  was  irrecoverably  lost, 
and  his  eanip  in  tlie  possession  of  the  enemy.  Mag- 
nentius  then  consulted  his  safety,  and  thro\ving 
away  the  imperial  ornaments,  escaped  with  some 
difliculty  from  the  pursuit  of  the  light  horse,  who 
incessantly  followed  his  rapid  flight  from  the  banks 
of  the  Drave  to  the  foot  of  the  .Julian  Alps.' 

The  approach  of  winter  supplied  the 

COIHIUC-Stof  ,  .     , 

Iialy,  indolence  oil  onstaiitius  with  specious 
■  reusons  for  deferring  the  prosecution 
of  the  war  till  the  ensuing  spring.  Magnentius  had 
fixed  his  residence  in  the  eity  of  Aquileia,  and 
showed  a  seeming  resolution  to  dispute  the  passage 
of  the  mountains  and  morasses  which  fortified  the 
confines  of  the  Venetian  province.  The  surprisal 
of  a  castle  in  the  Alps  by  the  secret  march  of  the 
imperialists,  could  scarcely  ha\c  determined  liim  to 
relin(|uish  flic  possession  of  Italy,  if  the  inclinations 
of  the  people  had  supported  the  cause  of  their  tyrant." 
But  the  memory  of  the  cruelties  exercised  by  his 
ministers,  after  the  unsuccessful  revolt  of  Nepotian, 
bad  left  a  deep  impression  of  horror  and  resentment 
on  the  minds  of  the  Romans.  That  rash  youth,  the 
son  of  the  princess  Eutropia,  and  the  nephew  of 
Constantine,  had  seen  with  indignation  the  sceptre 
of  the  « est  usurped  by  a  perfidious  barbarian.  Arm- 
ing a  desperate  troop  of  slaves  and  gladiators,  he 
overpowered  the  feeble  guard  of  the  domestic  tran- 
quillity of  Rome,  received  the  homage  of  the  senate, 
and  assuming  the  title  of  Augu.stus,  precariously 
reigned  during  a  tumult  of  tw  enty-eight  days.  The 
march  of  some  regular  forces  put  an  end  to  his  am- 
bitious hopes  :  the  rebellion  was  extinguished  in  the 
blood  of  Nepotian,  of  his  mother  Eutropia,  and  of  his 
adherents  ;  and  the  proscription  was  extended  to 
all  who  had  contracted  a  fatal  alliance  with  the 
name  and  family  of  Constantine.''  But  as  soon  as 
Coustantius,  after  the  battle  of  Mursa,  became 
master  of  the  sea-coast  of  Dalmatia,  a  band  of  noble 
exiles,  who  had  ventured  to  ec|uip  a  fleet  in  some 
harbour  of  the  Iladriatie,  sought  protection  and  re- 
venge in  his  victorious  camp.  JJy  their  secret  in- 
telligence with  their  countrymen,  Rome  and  the 
Italian  cities  were  persuaded  to  display  the  banners 
of  Constantius  on  their  walls.  The  grateful  veterans, 
enriched  by  the  liberality  of  the  father,  signalized 

(  On  tliis  occision,  we  must  prefer  tlie  unsuspecled  tcslimonv  nf 
/(jsimtis  and  Zonaras  to  tlic  flalterin*  assertions  of  Juli.in.  The 
younger  Victor  paints  the  cliaracler  of  Ma;;nentius  in  a  .singular  li;.*lit : 
"  Scmionis  acer,  aiiimi  tumiili,  ct  immodice  timidus;  artifex  tamen  ad 
ocrultandum  aildaci^e  specie  forniidinen).  Is  it  most  likely  ttiat  ill  the 
battle  of  Mursa  his  beliaviour  was  governed  by  nature  or  by  art  ?  I 
should  incline  for  the  latter. 

u  .Julian.  Orat.  i.  p.  38,  39.  In  that  place,  however,  as  well  .as  in 
Oration  ii.  p.  97.  he  insinuates  the  general  di-ipositioii  of  the  senate,  Ihe 
people,  and  the  soldiers  of  Italy,  towards  the  parly  of  the  emperor. 

X  The  elder  Victor  describes  in  a  pathetic  manner  the  miserable 
condition  of  Rome:  "Cujusstolidum  ingeniumadco  I*.  U.  patlihu^jue 
exitio  fuil,  iiti  passim  domus,  fora,  via:,  templaqne,  criiore,  radaveri. 
biiMiue  oiipterentnr  bustorum  modo."  Alhanasius  (toin.  i.  p.  i;7".) 
«lcploreJt  the  fate  of  several  illustrious  victims,  and  Julian  (Orat.  ii.  p. 
58.)  execrates  the  cruelty  of  Marcellinus,  the  implacable  enemy  of  Ihe 
house  of  Const;iutine. 

y  Zosim.  1.  ii  p.  133.  Victor  in  Epitome.  The  pancgyrist.s  of  Con. 
stantius,  with  their  usual  candour,  forfret  to  mention  this  accidental 
defeat. 


their  gratitude  and  loyalty  to  the  son.  The  cavalry, 
the  legions,  and  the  auxiliaries  of  Italy,  renewed 
their  oath  of  allegiance  to  ('onstaiitius;  and  the 
usurper,  alarmed  by  the  general  desertion,  was  com- 
pelled, with  the  remains  of  his  faithful  troops,  to 
retire  beyond  the  Alps  into  the  provinces  of  Gaul. 
The  detachments,  however,  which  were  ordered 
either  to  press  or  to  intercept  the  flight  of  Magnen- 
tius, conducted  themselves  with  the  usual  impru- 
dence of  success;  and  allowed  him,  in  the  plains 
of  Pavia,  an  opportunity  of  turning  on  his  pursuers, 
and  of  gratifying  his  despair  by  the  carnage  of  u 
useless  victory.'' 

The  pride  of  Magnentius  was  re-  ,^,,  ^^.f^.,,  j,,,, 
duced,  by  repeated  niisf'ortunes,  tosue,  death  of  M-i^neu- 
and  to  sue  in  vain,  for  peace.  He  a.  d.  35.1, 
first  despatched  a  senator,  in  whose  ^"K">'  '"• 
abilities  he  confided,  and  afterwards  several  bishops, 
whose  holy  character  might  obtain  a  more  favour- 
able audience,  with  the  offer  of  resigning  the  pur- 
ple, and  the  promise  of  devoting  the  remainder  of 
his  life  to  the  service  of  the  emperor.  But  Con- 
stantius, though  he  granted  fair  terms  of  pardon  and 
reconciliation  to  all  who  abandoned  the  standard  of 
rebellion,^  avowed  his  inflexible  resolution  to  inflict 
a  just  punishment  on  the  crimes  of  an  assassin, 
whom  he  prepared  to  overwhelm  on  every  side  by 
the  effort  of  his  victorious  arms.  An  imperial  fleet 
acquired  the  easy  possession  of  Africa  and  Spain, 
confirmed  the  wavering  faith  of  the  Moorish  nations, 
and  landed  a  considerable  force,  which  passed  the 
Pyrenees,  and  advanced  towards  Lyons,  the  last 
and  fatal  station  of  Magnentius."  The  temper  of 
the  tyrant,  which  was  never  inclined  to  clemency, 
w  as  urged  by  distress  to  exercise  every  act  of  op- 
pression which  could  extort  an  immediate  supply 
from  the  cities  of  Gaul.''  Their  patience  was  at 
length  exhausted  ;  and  Treves,  the  seat  of  prae- 
torian government,  gave  the  signal  of  revolt,  by 
shutting  her  gates  against  Deeenlius,  who  had  been 
raised  by  his  brother  to  the  rank  either  of  Ca?sar  or 
of  Augustus.'^  From  Treves,  Deccntius  was  obliged 
to  retire  to  Sens,  where  he  was  soon  surrounded  by 
an  army  of  Germans,  whom  the  pernicious  arts  of 
Constantius  had  introduced  into  the  civil  dissen- 
sions of  Rome.''  In  the  mean  time,  the  imperial 
troops  forced  the  passages  of  the  Cottian  Alps,  and 
in  the  bloody  combat  of  mount  Seleucus  irrevo- 
cably fixed  the  title  of  rebels  on  the  party  of  Mag- 


xiii.  p.  17.     Julian,  in  se' 
the  clemency  of  Const.int 


Julian,  in  several  places  of  the  two 
iu9  to  the  rebels. 


I  Zonaras,  tom.  ii,  1. 
orations,  expatiates  on 

(I  Zosim.  I.  ii.  p.  133.     Julian.  Urat.  i.  p. 

b  Ammian.  xv.  fi.  Zosim.  1.  ii.  p.  123.  Julian.'who  (Orat.  i.  p.  40.) 
inveighs  against  the  cruel  effects  of  the  tyrant's  (ievpair,  meiilious 
(Orat.  i.  p.  34.)  the  oppressive  edicts  which  were  dictated  by  his  iie- 
cessilies,  or  by  his  avarice.  His  subjects  were  cunipelled  to  purchase 
Ihe  imperial  demesnes;  a  tloubtfiil  and  dangerous  species  of  properly, 
wliicli,  ill  case  of  a  revolution,  might  be  imputed  to  them  us  a  treason, 
able  usurpation. 

c  The  medals  of  Magnentius  celebrate  the  victories  of  the  two  Au.- 
gusli,  and  of  the  Csesar.  The  Caj.sar  was  another  brother,  named 
I>esiderius.     See  Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Empereiirs,  tom.  iv.  p.  757. 

<1  Julian.  Orat.  i.  |i.  40.  ii.  p.  74.  with  Spanheim,  p.  '263,  His  Com- 
meiilary  illuslrates  the  transactions  of  this  civil  war.  Mons  Seleiici 
was  a  small  place  in  the  Cottian  Alps,  a  few  miles  distant  from  Va- 
piiicum,  or  Gap,  an  episcopal  city  of  Dauphin*:.  See  D'Anville  Notice 
li'-  la  (jaule,  p.  464. ;  and  Longilerue  Description  de  la  France,  p. 
3'27. 
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nentius."  He  was  unable  to  bring  another  army 
into  the  tield  ;  the  fidelity  of  his  guards  was  cor- 
rupted ;  and  when  he  appeared  in  public  to  animate 
them  by  his  exhortations,  he  was  saluted  with  an 
unanimous  shout  of  "  Long  live  the  emperor  Con- 
stantius  ! "  The  tyrant,  who  perceived  that  they 
were  preparing  to  deserve  pardon  and  rewards  by 
the  sacrifice  of  the  most  obnoxious  criminal,  pre- 
vented their  design  by  falling  on  his  sword  ;'  a  death 
more  easy  and  more  honourable  than  he  could  hope 
to  obtain  from  the  hands  of  an  enemy,  whose  revenge 
would  have  been  coloured  with  the  specious  pre- 
tence of  justice  and  fraternal  piety.  The  example 
of  suicide  was  imitated  by  Dcccnfius,  who  strangled 
himself  on  the  news  of  his  brother's  death.  The 
author  of  the  conspiracy,  jNIarcellinus,  had  long 
since  disappeared  in  the  battle  of  Mursa,?  and  the 
public  tranquillity  was  confirmed  by  the  execution 
of  the  surviving  leaders  of  a  guilty  and  unsuccess- 
ful faction.  A  severe  inquisition  was  extended 
over  all  who,  either  from  choice  or  from  compulsion, 
had  been  involved  in  the  cause  of  rebellion.  Paul, 
surnaraed  Catena  from  his  superior  skill  in  the 
judicial  exercise  of  tyranny,  was  sent  to  explore 
the  latent  remains  of  the  conspiracy  in  the  remote 
province  of  Britain.  The  honest  indignation  ex- 
pressed by  Martin,  vice-praefect  of  the  island,  was 
interpreted  as  an  evidence  of  his  own  guilt  ;  and 
the  governor  was  urged  to  the  necessity  of  turning 
against  his  breast  the  sword  with  which  he  had  been 
provoked  to  wound  the  imperial  minister.  The 
most  innocent  subjects  of  the  west  were  exposed 
to  exile  and  conOscation,  to  death  and  torture  ;  and 
as  the  timid  are  always  cruel,  tlie  mind  of  Constan- 
tius  was  inaccessible  to  mercy.'' 


CHAP.  XIX. 

Constantius  sole  emperor. — Elevation  and  death  of 
Gallus. — Danger    and     elevation     of    Julian. — 


e  Zoslmus,  1.  ii.  p.  134.     Liban.  Oral.  x.  p.  268.  269.     The  latter 
most  vehemently  arraigns  this  cruel  and  selfisli  policy  of  Constantius. 
f  Julian.  Orat.  i.  p.  40.     Zosimus,  1.  ii.  p.  134.     Socrates,  I.  ii.  c.  32. 
SoEoroen,  I.  iv.  c.  7.     The  younger  Victor  describes  his  death  with 
some  horrid  circumstances;  Transfosso  latere,  ut  erat  v.->sti  corporis, 
vulnere  naribusque  et  ore  cruorem  effundens,  exspiravit.     If  we  can 
give  credit  to  Zonaras,  the  tyrant,  before  he  expired,  had  the  pleasure 
of  murdering  with  his  own  hands  his  mother  and  his  brother  Desiderius. 
p  Julian  (Orat.  i.  p.  5S,  59  )  seems  at  a  loss  to  determine,  whether  he 
inflicted  on  himself  the  punishment  of  his  crimes,  whether  lie  was 
drowned  in  the  Drave,  or  whether  he  was  carried  by  the  avenaing 
dtemoos  from  the  6cld  of  battle  to  his  destined  place  of  eternal  tor- 
tures, 
h  Ammian.  xiv.  5.  xxi.  16, 

a  Ammianus  (1.  xiv.  c.  G.)  imputes  the  (ir.st  practice  of  castration  to 
the  cruel  ingenuity  of  Semiramis,  who  is  supjwstd  to  have  rei^'ned 
above  nineteen  hundred  years  before  Christ.  Tlie  use  of  eunuchs  is  of 
high  aotiquity,  both  in  Asia  and  Eiiypt.  They  are  mentioned  iu  the 
law  of  Moses,  Deuteroo.  xxiii.  1.  See  Goguet,'Orinines  des  Loix,  &c 
Part  i.  I.  i.  c.  3. 

b         Eunuchum  dixti  %'e11e  te; 

Guia  solfe  uluDlur  his  re^riua? 

Terent.  Eunuch,  act.  1.  scene  2. 
This  play  is  translated  from  Meuander,  and  the  original  must  have 
appeared  soon  .Tfter  the  eastern  conquests  of  Alexander, 
c        Miles  .  .  spadonibus 
Servire  rugosis  potest. 

Horal.  Carm.  t.  9.  and  Darier  ad  loc. 
By  the  word  spado,  the  Romans  very  forcibly  expressed  their  ah. 
horrence   of    this    nintiLited    condition.     The  lireelt   appellation   of 
eiuiuchs,  which  iuseusibly  prevailed,  had  a  milder  sound,  and  a  more 
an>bi::uou$  sense, 
d  M'e  neeil  only  mention  Poside.s,  a  frccdman  and  eunuch  of  Clju- 
T 


Sarmatian    and    Persian     Wars. —  Victories    of 
Julian   in  Gaul. 

The  divided  provinces  of  the  empire  power  of  the 
were  again  united  by  the  victory  of  eunuclis. 
Constantius  ;  but  as  that  feeble  prince  was  destitute 
of  personal  merit,  either  in  peace  or  war ;  as  he 
feared  his  generals,  and  distrusted  his  ministers  ; 
the  triumph  of  his  arms  served  only  to  establish  the 
reign  of  the  eunuchs  over  the  Roman  world.  Those 
unhappy  beings,  the  ancient  production  of  oriental 
jealousy  and  despotism,"  were  introduced  into 
Greece  and  Rome  by  the  contagion  of  Asiatic 
luxury.*"  Their  progress  was  rapid  ;  and  the 
eunuchs,  who,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  had  been 
abhorred,  as  the  monstrous  retinue  of  an  Egyptian 
queen,'  were  gradually  admitted  into  the  families 
of  matrons,  of  senators,  and  of  the  emperors  them- 
selves.'' Restrained  by  the  severe  edicts  of  Domi- 
tian  and  Nerva,'  cherished  by  the  pride  of  Diocle- 
tian, reduced  to  an  humble  station  by  the  prudence 
of  Constantine,'  they  multiplied  in  the  palaces  of 
his  degenerate  sons,  and  insensibly  acquired  the 
knowledge,  and  at  length  the  direction,  of  the  secret 
councils  of  Constantius.  The  aversion  and  con- 
tempt which  mankind  has  so  uniformly  entertained 
for  that  imperfect  species,  appears  to  have  degrad- 
ed their  character,  and  to  have  rendered  them  almost 
as  incapable  as  they  were  supposed  to  be,  of  con- 
ceiving any  generous  sentiment,  or  of  performing 
any  worthy  action. ?  But  the  eunuchs  were  skilled 
in  the  arts  of  flattery  and  intrigue  ;  and  they  alter- 
nately governed  the  mind  of  Constantius  by  his 
fears,  his  indolence,  and  his  vanity.''  Whilst  he 
viewed  in  a  deceitful  mirror  the  fair  appearance  of 
public  prosperity,  he  supinely  permitted  them  to 
intercept  the  complaints  of  the  injured  provinces, 
to  accumulate  immense  treasures  by  the  sale  of 
justice  and  of  honours  ;  to  disgrace  the  most  im- 
portant dignities,  by  the  promotion  of  those  who 
had  purchased  at  their  hands  the  powers  of  oppres- 


diue,  i'l  whose  favour  the  emperor  prostituted  some  of  the  most  hon. 

oiii f  rewards  of  military   valour.     See  Sueton.  iu  Claudio,  c.  28. 

Pusides  employed  a  part  of  nis  wealth  in  buildinfr. 
tjt  spado  vincebat  Capitolia  nostra 
Posides.  Juvenal.  Sat.  xiv. 

e  Castrari  mares  vetuit.  Sueton.  in  Domitian.  c.  7.  See  Dion  Cas- 
sius,  1.  Ixvii.  p.  1107.  I.  Ixviii.  p.  1119. 

f  There  is  a  passag^e  in  the  .Aui;us!an  History,  p.  137;  in  which 
Lampridius,  whilst  he  praises  Alexander  Severus  and  Conslantine  for 
restraining  the  tyranny  of  the  euuiiehs,  deplores  the  mischiefs  which 
they  occasioned  in  other  reigns.  Hue  accedit  quod  eiiniichos  nee  in 
consiliis  nee  in  ministeriis  habuit;  qui  soli  principcs  perdunt,  dum  eos 
more  genliiim  aut  return  Persarum  voliint  vivere;  qui  a  populo  elianj 
amicissimum  .semoveut;  qui  iiiteriiiiiitii  suirt,  aliud  quara  respondetnr 
referenles;  claudeiites  principernsuum,  el  ngentcs  ante  omuia  ne  quid 
sciat. 

(r  Xenophon  (CyropTdia,  1.  viii.  p.  540.)  has  staled  the  specious 
reasons  wliicli  en;;a!;ed  Cyrus  to  intrust  his  |>erson  to  the  siuard  of 
eunuclis.  He  had  observed  in  animals,  that  although  the  practice  of 
castration  mi°ht  tame  their  ungovernable  fierceness,  it  did  not  dimi- 
nish their  stren;xlh  or  spirit ;  and  he  persiiadtd  himself,  that  thas*.  who 
were  s-.paratrd  from  the  rest  of  human  kind,  would  he  more  tiriulv 
attached  to  the  person  of  their  benefactor.  But  a  long:  experience  has 
coiitl-adicted  the  jiidcment  of  Cyrus,  Some  particular  instances  may 
occur  of  eunuchs  disliuiriiished  by  their  fidelity,  their  valour,  and  their 
abilities;  but  if  we  examine  the  treiieral  history  of  Persia,  India,  and 
China,  ve  shall  find  that  the  jKiwer  of  the  eunuchs  has  uniformly 
marked  the  decline  and  fall  of  every  dynasty. 

ti  See  Ammianus  MartTJliiius,  1.  xxi.  c.  16.  I.  xxii.  c.  4.  The  nhide 
temir  of  his  impartial  history  ser*-es  to  justify  the  invectives  of  3l;in:er- 
tinus,  of  l.ibaniiis  and  of  Jiilian  himself,  who  have  insulted  the  vices 
of  the  court  of  Constantius. 
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sioii,'  and  to  j;ratify  tlicir  resentment  against  the 
lew  independent  spirits,  who  arrogantly  refused  to 
solieit  the  protcetion  of  slaves,  ttf  these  slaves  the 
most  distinjruished  was  the  chamberlain  Ensebius, 
who  ruled  the  monarch  and  the  palace  with  such 
absolute  sway,  that  Constantius,  according  to  the 
sarcasm  of  an  impartial  historian,  possessed  some 
credit  with  this  haughty  favourite.''  Uy  his  artful 
suggestions,  the  emperor  was  persuaded  to  subscribe 
the  condemnation  of  the  unfortunate  Gallus,  and  to 
add  a  new  crime  to  the  long  list  of  unnatural  mur- 
ders which  pollute  the  honour  of  the  house  of 
Constantine. 

Education nf  Gal.  When  the  two  nephews  of  Constan- 
lusandJuiiai,.  tine,  Gallus  and  .Julian,  were  saved 
from  the  fury  of  the  soldiers,  the  former  was  about 
twelve,  and  the  latter  about  six,  years  of  age ;  and, 
as  the  eldest  was  thought  to  be  of  a  sickly  constitu- 
tion, they  obtained  witli  the  less  difficulty  a  preca- 
rious and  dependent  life,  from  the  aflccted  pity  of 
Constantius,  who  was  sensible  that  the  execution  of 
these  helpless  orphans  would  have  been  esteemed, 
by  all  mankind,  an  act  of  the  most  deliberate  cruel- 
ty.' Different  cities  of  Ionia  and  Bithynia  were 
assigned  for  the  places  of  their  exile  and  education ; 
but,  as  soon  as  their  growing  years  excited  the 
jealousy  of  the  emperor,  he  judged  it  more  prudent 
to  secure  those  unliappy  youths  in  the  strong  castle 
of  Macellum,  near  Cnesarea.  The  treatment  which 
they  experienced  during  a  six  years'  confinement, 
was  partly  such  as  they  could  hope  from  a  careful 
guardian,  and  partly  such  as  they  might  dread  front 
a  suspicious  tyrant."'  Their  prison  \vas  an  ancient 
palace,  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Cappadocia  ; 
the  situation  was  pleasant,  the  building  stately,  the 
enclosure  spacious.  They  pursued  their  studies, 
and  practised  their  exercises,  under  the  tuition  of 
the  most  skilful  masters ;  and  the  numerous  house- 
hold appointed  to  attend,  or  rather  to  guard,  the 
nephews  of  Constantino,  was  not  unworthy  of  the 
dignity  of  their  birth.  But  they  could  not  disguise 
to  themselves  that  they  were  deprived  of  fortune,  of 
freedom,  and  of  safety ;  secluded  from  the  society 
of  all  whom  they  could  trust  or  esteem,  and  con- 
demned to  pass  their  melancholy  hours  in  the  com- 
pany of  slaves,  devoted  to  the  commands  of  a  tyrant, 
who  had  already  injured  them  beyond  the  hope  of 


i  Aurclius  Virtor  censures  tlie  nffflitfencc  of  his  sovercit^n  in  choos- 
ing the  Kovcrnors  of  Uie  provinces,  and  tile  pciierals  of  the  army,  and 
conchides  his  history  with  a  very  bold  observation,  as  it  is  nincli  more 
dangerous  under  a  feeble  rei^n  to  attack  tlie  ministers  than  the  master 
himself.  "  (;ti  verum  absolvam  hrevi,  ut  imperatore  ipso  clarius,  ita 
apparitoriim  plcristple  magis  atrox  nihil." 

k  Apud  r|uem  (si  vere  dici  debcat)  muUum  Constantius  potuit. 
Ammian.  I.  xviii.  c.  4. 

1  Gregory  Nazianzen  (Oral.  iii.  p.  i>0.)  reproaches  the  apostate  with 
his  ingratitude  towards  Mark,  bishop  of  Aretluiw,  who  had  contributed 
to  save  his  life ;  and  we  learn,  though  from  a  less  respectable  authority, 
(Tillemont,  Hist,  ilcs  Empereurs,  toiii.  iv.  p.  91G.)  that  Julian  was  con- 
cealed in  the  sanctuary  of  a  church. 

m  The  most  authentic  account  of  the  eiUlcation  and  adventures  of 
Julian,  is  contained  in  the  epistle  or  manifesto  wliich  he  himself  ad. 
dressed  to  the  senate  and  |i<>nple  nf  Athens.  I.ibanius  (Oral.  Parcnta- 
lis)  on  the  side  of  the  pajans,  and  Socrates  (1.  iii.  c.  I.)  on  that  of  the 
christians,  have  preserved  several  interesting  circumstances. 

n  For  the  promotion  of  Gallus,  gee  Idatitis,  Zosimus,  and  the  two 
Victors.  According  to  Philostorgius.  (1.  iv.  c.  1.)  Theophilus,  an 
Arian  bishop,  was  the  witness,  and,  as  it  were,  the  guarantee,  of  this 
solemn  engagement.     He  supported  that  character  with  generous  firm- 


rceonciliation.  .Vt  length,  however,  Oaiius  declared 
the  emergencies  of  the  state  compelled  .  '|"'*^5, 
the  emperor,  or  rather  his  eunuchs,  to  March  5. 
invest  Callus,  in  the  twcnty-tifth  year  of  his  age, 
with  the  title  of  Ca-sar,  and  to  cement  this  political 
connexion  by  his  marriage  with  the  princess  Con- 
stantina.  After  a  formal  interview,  in  which  the  two 
piinces  mutually  engaged  their  faith  never  to  un- 
dertake any  thing  to  the  prejudice  of  each  other, 
they  repaired  without  delay  to  their  respective  sta- 
tions. Constantius  continued  his  march  towards 
the  west,  and  (iailus  fixed  his  residence  at  Antioch  ; 
from  whence,  with  a  delegated  authority,  he  ad- 
ministered the  five  great  dioceses  of  the  eastern 
pra'feeture."  In  this  fortunate  change,  the  new 
Ca-sar  was  not  unmindful  of  his  brother  Julian,  who 
obtained  the  honours  of  his  rank,  the  appearances 
of  liberty,  and  the  restitution  of  an  ample  patri- 
mony." 
The  writers  the  mo.st  indulgent  to   „     , 

"        ,  Cruelty  and  im- 

the  memory  of  Gallus,  and  even  .lulian    prudence  of  Gal- 

himself,  though  he  wished  to  cast  a 
veil  over  the  frailties  of  his  brother,  are  obliged  to 
confess  that  the  Ciesar  was  incapable  of  reigning. 
Transported  from  a  prison  to  a  throne,  he  possessed 
neither  genius  nor  application,  nor  docility  to  com- 
pcnsrite  for  the  want  of  knowledge  and  experience. 
\  temper  naturally  morose  and  violent,  instead  of 
being  corrected,  was  soured,  by  solitude  and  adver- 
sity ;  the  remembrance  of  what  he  had  endured, 
disposed  him  to  retaliation  rather  than  to  sym- 
pathy ;  and  the  ungoverncd  sallies  of  his  rage  were 
often  fatal  to  those  who  approached  his  person,  or 
were  subject  to  his  power.P  Constantina,  his  wife, 
is  described,  not  as  a  woman,  but  as  one  of  the  in- 
fernal furies  tormented  with  an  insatiate  thirst  of 
human  blood.''  Instead  of  employing  her  influence 
to  insinuate  the  mild  counsels  of  prudence  and 
humanity,  she  exasperated  the  fierce  passions  of 
her  husband  ;  and  as  she  retained  the  vanity,  though 
she  had  renounced  the  gentleiicss,  of  her  sex,  a 
pearl  necklace  was  esteeined  an  equivalent  price 
for  the  murder  of  an  innocent  and  virtuous  noble- 
man.' The  cruelty  of  Gallus  was  sometimes  dis- 
played in  the  undissembled  violence  of  popular  or 
military  executions  :  and  was  sometimes  disguised 
by  the  abuse  of  law,  and  the  forms  of  judicial  pro- 


ness;  but  M.  de  Tillemont  (Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  1120.) 
thinks  it  very  improbable  that  an  heretic  should  have  possessed  such 
virtue. 

o  Julian  was  at  first  permitted  to  pursue  his  studies  at  ron.stanti_ 
nople,  but  the  reputation  which  he  acquired  soon  excited  the  jealnnsy 
of  Constantius;  and  the  young  prinre  w.as  advised  to  withdraw  him- 
self to  the  less  conspicuous  scenes  of  Bithynia  and  Ionia. 

P  See  Julian  ad  S.P.Q.A.  p.  271.  Jerom.  in  Chron.  Aurelius  Victor, 
Eutropiiis,  X.  M.  1  shall  copy  the  words  of  Eutropiiis,  who  wrote 
liis  abridgment  about  fifteen  years  after  the  death  of  Gallus,  when 
there  was  no  longer  any  motive  either  to  flatter  or  to  depreciate  his 
character.  "Multis  incivilibus  gestis  Gallus  Caesar  .  .  .  vir  natiira 
ferox  et  ad  tyrannidem  pronior,  si  suojure  imperare  licuisset." 

n  Mega'ni  cpiiilem  mortalis.  inflammatrix  sajvientis  assidua,  htimani 
cruoris  avida,  &:c.  Ammian.  Marcellin.  I.  xiv.  c.  I.  The  sincerity  of 
Ammianiis  would  not  sufier  him  to  misrepresent  facts  or  characters, 
but  his  love  of  ambitimis  ornaments  frequently  betrayed  him  into  an 
unnatural  vehemence  of  expression. 

r  His  name  was  Clemalius  of  Alex.indria.  and  his  only  crime  was  a 
refusal  to  gratify  the  desires  of  his  mother-in-law ;  who  solicite<l  his 
death,  because  she  had  been  disappointed  of  his  love.  Ammian.  I. 
xiv.  o,  1. 
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ccedings.  The  private  houses  of  Antioch,  aud  the 
places  of  public  resort,  were  besieged  by  spies  and 
informers ;  and  the  Cassar  himself,  concealed  in  a 
plebeian  habit,  very  frequently  condescended  to 
assume  that  odious  character.  Every  apartment  of 
the  palace  was  adorned  with  the  instruments  of 
death  and  torture,  and  a  general  consternation  was 
diflused  through  the  capital  of  Syria.  The  prinre 
of  the  east,  as  if  he  had  been  conscious  how  niucli 
he  had  to  fear,  and  how  little  he  deserved  to  reign, 
selected  for  the  objects  of  his  resentment,  the  pro- 
vincials accused  of  some  imaginary  treason,  and 
his  own  courtiers,  whom  with  more  reason  he  sus- 
pected of  incensing,  by  their  secret  correspondence, 
the  timid  and  suspicious  mind  of  Constantius.  But 
he  forgot  that  he  was  depriving  himself  of  his  only 
support,  the  affection  of  the  people;  %vhilst  he  fur- 
nished the  malice  of  his  enemies  with  the  arms  of 
truth,  and  afforded  the  emperor  the  fairest  pretence 
of  exacting  the  forfeit  of  his  purple,  and  of  his 
life.' 

Massacre  of  the       As  long  as  the  civil  war  suspended 
imperial  minis-   ^^^^  f^^^  ^f  j,jg  Roman  World,  Constan- 

A.  D.  354.  tins  dissembled  his  knowledge  of  the 
weak  and  cruel  administration  to  which  his  choice 
had  subjected  the  east;  and  the  discovery  of  some 
assassins,  secretly  despatched  to  Antioch  by  the 
tyrant  of  Gaul,  was  employed  to  convince  the  pub- 
lic, that  the  emperor  and  the  Csesar  were  united  by 
the  same  interest,  and  pursued  by  the  same  ene- 
mies.' But  when  the  victory  was  decided  in  favour 
of  Constantius,  his  dependent  colleague  became 
less  useful  and  less  formidable.  Every  circum- 
stance of  his  conduct  was  severely  and  suspiciously 
examined,  and  it  was  privately  resolved,  either  to 
deprive  Callus  of  the  purple,  or  at  least  to  remove 
him  from  the  indolent  luxury  of  Asia  to  the  hard- 
ships and  dangers  of  a  German  war.  The  death  of 
Theophilus,  consular  of  the  province  of  Syria,  who 
in  a  time  of  scarcity  had  been  massacred  by  the 
people  of  Antioch,  with  the  connivance,  and  almost 
at  the  instigation,  of  Gallus,  was  justly  resented, 
not  only  as  an  act  of  wanton  cruelty,  but  as  a  dan- 
gerous insult  on  the  supreme  majesty  of  Constan- 
tius. Two  ministers  of  illustrious  rank,  Domitian, 
the  oriental  prefect,  and  Montius,  quaestor  of  the 
palace,  were  empowered  by  a  special  commission  to 
visit  and  reform  the  state  of  the  east.  They  were 
instructed  to  behave  towards  Gallus  with  modera- 
tion and  respect,  and,  by  the  gentlest  arts  of  per- 
suasion to  engage  him  to  comply  with  the  invitation 
of  his  brother  and  colleague.  The  rashness  of  the 
prasfect  disappointed  these  prudent  measures,  and 
ha.stened  his  own  ruin,  as  well  as  that  of  his  enemy. 
On  his  arrival  at  Antioch,  Domitian  passed  dis- 

■  See  ill  Ammianus  (1.  xiv.  c.  1,  7.)  a  very  ample  detail  of  the  cruel- 
ties of  Gallus.  His  brother  Julian  (p.  272.)  insinuates,  that  a  secret 
conspiracy  had  heeci  formed  against  him  ;  and  Zosimus  names  (I,  ii.  p. 
135.)  the  persons  en^affed  in  it ;  a  minister  of  considerable  rank,  and 
two  obscure  ai^ents,  «*lio  were  resolved  to  make  their  fortune. 

t  Zonaras,  I.  xiii.  tom.  ii.  p.  17,  IS.  The  assassins  had  seduced  a 
great  number  of  lejiionaries ;  but  their  desi;:ns  were  discovered  and 
revealed  by  an  old  woman  in  whose  cottage  they  lodged. 

u  In  tlie  present  text  of  Ammianus,  we  read,  Asper,  quidem,  sed 
ad  leiiitatem  propcrisior;  whicli  forms  a  sentence  of  contradictory 
T    2 


dainfully  before  the  gates  of  the  palace,  and  al- 
leging a  slight  pretence  of  indisposition,  continued 
several  days  in  sullen  retirement,  to  prepare  an  in- 
flammatory memorial,  which  he  transmitted  to  the 
imperial  court.     Yielding  at  length  to  the  pressing 
solicitations  of  Gallus,  the  praifect  condescended 
to  take  his  seat  in  council ;  but  his  first  step  was  to 
signify  a  concise  and  haughty  mandate,  importing 
that  the  Ca;sar  should  immediately  repair  to  Italy, 
and  threatening  that  he  himself  would  punish  his 
delay  or  hesitation,  by  suspending  the  usual  allow- 
ance of  his  household.     The  nephew  and  daughter 
of  Constantine,  who  could  ill  brook  the  insolence 
of  a  subject,  expressed  their  resentment  by  instant- 
ly delivering  Domitian  to  the  custody  of  a   guard. 
The  quarrel  still  admitted  of  some  terms  of  accom- 
modation.    They  were  rendered  impracticable  by 
the  imprudent  behaviour  of  Montius,  a  statesman, 
whose  art  and  experience  were  frequently  betrayed 
by  the  levity  of  his  disposition."     The  quaestor  re- 
proached Gallus  in  haughty  language,  that  a  prince, 
who  was  scarcely  authorized  to  remove  a  municipal 
magistrate,  should  presume  to  imprison  a  praetorian 
praefect ;  convoked  a  meeting  of  the  civil  and  mili- 
tary officers  ;    and  required  them,  in  the  name  of 
their  sovereign,  to  defend  the  person  and  dignity  of 
his   representatives.     By  this  rash   declaration  of 
war,  the  impatient  temper  of  Gallus  was  provoked 
to  embrace  the  most  desperate  counsels.     He  or- 
dered his  guards  to  stand  to  their  arms,  assembled 
the  populace  of  Antioch,  and  recommended  to  their 
zeal  the  care  of  his  safety  and  revenge.     His  com- 
mands were  too  fatally  obeyed.    They  rudely  seized 
the  prasfect  and  the  quajstor,  and  tying  their  legs 
together  with  ropes,  they  dragged  them  through  the 
streets  of  the  city,  inflicted  a  thousand  insults  and 
a  thousand  wounds  on  these  unhappy  victims,  and 
at   last    precipitated   their   mangled    and    lifeless 
bodies  into  the  stream  of  the  Orontes." 

After  such  a  deed,  whatever  might  Dangerous  situa- 
have  been  the  designs  of  Gallus,  it  was  '""'of^^i'is. 
only  in  a  field  of  battle  that  he  could  assert  his  in- 
nocence with  any  hope  of  success.  But  the  mind 
of  that  prince  was  formed  of  an  equal  mixture  of 
violence  and  weakness.  Instead  of  assuming  the 
title  of  Augustus,  instead  of  employing  in  his  de- 
fence the  troops  and  treasures  of  the  east,  he  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  deceived  by  the  affected  tran- 
quillity of  Constantius,  who,  leaving  hir.i  tlie  vain 
pageantiy  of  a  court,  imperceptibly  recalled  the 
veteran  legions  from  the  provinces  of  Asia.  But  as 
it  still  appeared  dangerous  to  arrest  Gallus  in  his 
capital,  the  slow  and  safer  arts  of  dissimulation 
were  practised  with  success.  The  frequent  and 
pressing  epistles  of  Constantius  were  filled  with 

nonsense.  With  the  aid  of  an  old  manuscript,  Valesius  has  re<'tified 
the  first  of  these  corruptions,  and  we  perceive  a  ray  of  light  in  the 
substttnlion  of  the  word  vofer.  U  we  venture  to  chause  leriitatnn 
into  Iti'italem,  this  alteration  of  a  single  letter  will  render  the  whole 
passage  clear  and  consistent. 

X  Instead  of  being  obliged  to  collect  scattered  and  imjwrfcrt  hints 
from  various  sources,  we  now  enter  into  the  full  stream  of  the  history 
of  Ammianus,  and  need  only  refer  to  the  seventh  and  nintlj  chapters 
of  his  fourteenth  book.  l*lulostoruius,  however,  (1.  iii.  c.  28.)  thouj^tt 
partial  to  Gallus,  should  not  be  entirely  overlooked. 
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professions  of  confidence  and  friendsliip  ;  exliorting; 
the  Cii'sar  to  discliargc  tlic  duties  of  liis  Iii^li  sta- 
tion, to  relieve  bis  colleague  from  a  part  of  the 
public  cares,  and  to  assist  tlie  west  by  his  presence, 
his  counsels,  and  his  arms.  After  so  many  reci- 
procal injuries,  Gallus  had  reason  to  fear  and  to 
distrust.  But  he  had  neglected  tlic  opportunities 
of  night  and  of  resistanoe  ;  he  was  seduced  by  tlie 
flattering  assurances  of  the  tribune  LScudilo,  who, 
under  the  semblance  of  a  rough  soldier,  disguised 
the  most  artful  insinuation  ;  and  he  depended  on 
the  credit  of  his  wife  Constantina,  till  the  unsea- 
sonable death  of  that  princess  completed  the  ruin  in 
which  he  had  been  involved  by  her  impetuous 
passions.^ 

iiisilisKraceind  After  a  long  delay,  the  reluctant 
A.'n'.'aM,  Caisar  set  forwards  on  his  journey  to 
December.  ti,e  imperial  court.  From  Antioch  to 
Hadrianoplc,  he  traversed  the  wide  extent  of  his 
dominions  with  a  numerous  and  stately  train  ;  and 
as  he  laboured  to  conceal  his  apprehensions  from 
the  world,  and  perhaps  from  himself,  he  entertained 
the  people  of  Constantinople  with  an  exhibition  of 
the  games  of  the  circus.  The  progress  of  'he  jour- 
ney might,  however,  have  warned  him  of  the  im- 
pending danger.  In  all  the  principal  cities  he  was 
met  by  ministers  of  confidence,  commissioned  to 
seize  the  offices  of  government,  to  observe  his  mo- 
tions, and  to  prevent  the  hasty  sallies  of  his  despair. 
The  persons  despatched  to  secure  the  provinces 
which  he  left  behind,  passed  him  with  cold  saluta- 
tions, or  aflected  disdain  ;  and  the  troops,  whose 
station  lay  along  the  public  road,  were  studiously 
removed  on  his  approach,  lest  they  might  be  tempted 
to  offer  their  swords  for  the  service  of  a  civil  war.' 
After  Oallus  had  been  permitted  to  repose  himself  a 
few  days  at  Hadrianople,  he  received  a  mandate,  ex- 
pressed in  the  most  hauglity  and  absolute  style,  that 
his  splendid  retinue  should  halt  in  that  city,  while  the 
Ca^sar  himself,  with  only  ten  post-carriages,  should 
hasten  to  the  imperial  residence  at  Milan.  In  this 
rapid  journey,  the  profound  respect  which  was  due 
to  the  brother  and  colleague  of  Constantius,  was 
insensibly  changed  into  rude  familiarity  ;  and  Gal- 
lus, who  discovered  in  the  countenances  of  the 
attendants  that  they  already  considered  themselves 
as  his  guards,  and  might  soon  be  employed  as  his 
executioners,  began  to  accuse  his  fatal  rashness, 
and  to  recollect,  with  terror  and  remorse,  the  conduct 
by  which  he  had  provoked  his  fate.  The  dissimu- 
lation which  had  hitherto  been  preserved,  was  laid 
aside  at  Petovio  in  Pannonia.  He  was  conducted 
to  a  palace  in  the  suburbs,  where  the  general  Uar- 

y  She  had  precfnh^d  her  husband  ;  but  died  of  a  fever  od  (he  road,  at 
a  little  place  in  Bithynia,  called  Ccenum  Galliranum. 

«  The  Thelia-aii  !e;;i()ns,  which  were  then  (luartered  at  Hadrianople, 
sent  a  deputation  to  Gallns,  with  a  tender  of  their  services.  AmniiHii. 
1.  xiv.  e.  II.  The  Notitia  (s.  G,  20,  38.  edit.  LLbb.)  mentions  three 
-several  le-iinns  which  liore  the  nanne  of  Tlieha-an.  The  7eal  of  M.  de 
Voltaire,  to  de.«troya  despicable  tbou:rh  celebrated  leyend,  has  tempted 
him  on  the  sbcbtest  t,'rouiids  to  deny  the  existence  of  a  Tbetta-an 
le;.'ioii  in  the  Roman  arniieii.  See  Oeuvres  de  Voltaire,  torn.  xv.  ji, 
414.  (|uarto  edition. 

»  See  the  complete  narrative  of  the  journey  and  death  of  GalUiB  in 
ATniniaiiiis,  I.  xiv.  c.  It.  Julian  complains  that  his  brother  was  put  to 
death  Hithijut  a  trial  ;   attempts  to  jastifv,  or  at  least  to  excuse,  the 


batio,  with  a  select  band  of  .soldiers,  who  could 
neither  be  moved  by  pity,  nor  corrupted  by  rewards, 
expected  the  arrival  of  his  illustrious  victim.  In 
the  close  of  the  evening  he  was  arrested,  ignomini- 
ously  stripped  of  the  ensigns  of  Ca-sar,  and  hurried 
away  to  Pola  in  Istria,  a  sc<iuestered  prison,  which 
had  been  so  recently  polluted  with  royal  blood. 
The  horror  which  he  felt  was  soon  increased  by  the 
appearance  of  his  implacable  enemy  the  eunuch 
Kusebius,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  a  notary  and 
a  tribune,  proceeded  to  interrogate  him  concerning 
the  administration  of  the  cast.  The  Ca-sar  sunk 
under  the  weight  of  shame  and  guilt,  confessed  all 
the  criminal  actions,  and  all  the  treasonable  designs, 
with  which  he  was  charged  ;  and  by  imputing  them 
to  the  advice  of  his  wife,  exasperated  the  indigna- 
tion of  Constantius,  who  reviewed  with  partial  pre- 
judice the  minutes  of  the  examination.  The  em- 
peror was  easily  convinced,  that  his  own  safety 
was  incompatible  w  ith  the  life  of  his  cousin :  the 
sentence  of  death  was  signed,  despatched,  and 
executed  ;  and  the  nephew  of  Constantine,  with  his 
hands  tied  behind  his  back,  was  beheaded  in  prison 
like  the  vilest  malefactor."  Those  who  arc  inclined 
to  palliate  the  cruelties  of  Constantius,  assert  that 
he  soon  relented,  and  endeavoured  to  recall  the 
bloody  mandate ;  but  that  the  second  messenger, 
intrusted  with  the  reprieve,  was  detained  by  the 
eunuchs,  who  dreaded  the  unforgiving  temper  of 
Gallus,  and  were  desirous  of  reuniting  to  their  em- 
pire the  wealthy  provinces  of  the  east.'' 

Besides  the  reigningempcror,  .lulian  The  danger  and 
alone  survived,  of  all  the  numerous  «"i>e """'""■ 
posterity  of  Constantius  Chlorus.  The  misfortune 
of  his  royal  birth  involved  him  in  the  disgrace  of 
Gallus.  From  his  retirement  in  the  happy  country 
of  Ionia,  he  was  conveyed  under  a  strong  guard  to 
the  court  of  Milan  ;  where  he  languished  above 
seven  months,  in  the  continual  apprehension  of  suf- 
fering the  same  ignominious  death,  which  was  daily 
inflicted,  almost  before  his  eyes,  on  the  friends  and 
adherents  of  his  persecuted  family.  His  looks,  his 
gestures,  his  silence,  were  scrutinized  with  malig- 
nant curiosity,  and  he  was  perpetually  assaulted  by 
enemies  whom  he  had  never  ofl'ended,  and  by  arts 
to  which  he  was  a  stranger.'^  But  in  the  school  of 
adversity,  Julian  insensibly  acquired  the  virtues  of 
firmness  and  discretion.  He  defended  his  honour, 
a,5  well  as  his  life,  against  the  insnaring  subtilties 
of  the  eunuchs,  who  endeavoured  to  extort  some 
declaration  of  his  sentiments ;  and  whil-st  he  cau- 
tiously suppressed  his  grief  and  resentment,  he  nobly 
disdained  to  flatter  the  tyrant,  by  any  seeming  ap- 

crnel  revenKC  which  he  had  indicted  on  his  enemies  ;  hut  seems  at  last 
to  acknowledge  that  he  might  justly  have  been  deprived  of  the  purple. 

b  I'hilostorsius,  I.  iv,  c.  1.  "Zonaras,  1.  xiii.  torn.  ii.  p.  I!).  But  the 
former  was  partial  towardsan  Arian  monarch,  and  the  latter  transcribed, 
without  choice  or  criticism,  whatever  he  found  in  the  writings  of  the 
aneieiits. 

c  .si.e  Ainmianns  Marcellin.  I.  XV.  e.  i.  .1,  8.  Julian  himself,  in  his 
epi.slle  to  the  AUienians,  drawsa  Very  lively  and  just  picture  of  his  own 
d.inger,  and  of  his  sentiments.  He  shows,  however,  a  tendency  to  ex- 
a:;gerate  his  sufferings,  by  insinuating,  tb'High  in  obscure  terms,  that 
tliey  lasleii  above  a  year  ;  a  period  wliich  cannot  be  reconciled  with 
the  truth  of  chronology. 
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probation  of  his  brother's  murder.  Julian  most 
devoutly  ascribes  his  miraculous  deliverance  to  the 
protection  of  the  gods,  v\-ho  had  exempted  his  inno- 
cence from  the  sentence  of  destruction  pronounced 
by  their  justice  against  the  impious  house  of  Con- 
stantine."*  As  the  most  effectual  instrument  of  their 
providence,  he  gratefully  acknowledges  the  steady 
and  generous  friendship  of  the  empress  Eusebia,'  a 
woman  of  beauty  and  merit,  who,  by  the  ascendant 
which  she  had  gained  over  the  mind  of  her  husband, 
counterbalanced,  in  some  measure,  the  powerful 
conspiracy  of  the  eunuchs.  By  the  intercession  of 
bis  patroness,  Julian  was  admitted  into  tbe  impe- 
rial presence ;  he  pleaded  his  cause  with  a  decent 
freedom  ;  he  was  heard  with  favour  ;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  efforts  of  his  enemies,  who  urged  the 
danger  of  sparing  an  avenger  of  the  blood  of  Gal- 
lus,  the  milder  sentiment  of  Eusebia  prevailed  in 
the  council.  But  the  effects  of  a  second  interview 
were  dreaded  by  the  eunuchs  ;  and  Julian  was  ad- 
vised to  withdraw  for  a  while  into  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Milan,  till  the  emperor  thought 
He  is  seDt  to  ,  •        .,         .^        r   » .1  c 

Atiieos.        proper  to  assign  the  city  ot  Athens  tor 
A.  D.  353.  May.  ^^^  pj^^^.^  ^j.  j^j^  honourable  exile.     As 

he  had  discovered,  from  his  earliest  youth,  a  pro- 
pensity, or  rather  passion,  for  the  language,  the 
manners,  the  learning,  and  the  religion,  of  the 
Greeks,  he  obeyed  with  pleasure  an  order  so  agree- 
able to  his  wishes.  Far  from  the  tumult  of  arms, 
and  the  treachery  of  courts,  he  spent  six  months 
amidst  the  groves  of  the  academy,  in  a  free  inter- 
course with  the  philosophers  of  the  age,  who  studied 
to  cultivate  the  genius,  to  encourage  the  vanity,  and 
to  inflame  the  devotion  of  their  royal  pupil.  Their 
labours  were  not  unsuccessful  ;  and  Julian  invio- 
lably preserved  for  Athens  that  tender  regard, 
which  seldom  fails  to  arise  in  a  liberal  mind,  from 
the  recollection  of  the  place  where  it  Las  discovered 
and  exercised  its  growing  powers.  The  gentleness 
and  affability  of  manners,  which  his  temper  sug- 
gested and  his  situation  imposed,  insensibly  engaged 
the  affections  of  the  strangers,  as  well  as  citizens, 
with  whom  he  conversed.  Some  of  his  fellow-stu- 
dents might  perhaps  examine  his  behaviour  with 
an  eye  of  prejudice  and  aversion  ;  but  Julian  estab- 
lished, in  the  schools  of  Athens,  a  general  prepos- 
session in  favour  of  his  virtues  and  talents,  which 
was  soon  diO'used  over  the  Roman  world.' 

Whilst  his  hours  were  passed  in 
studious  retirement,  the  empress,  re- 
solute to  achieve  the  generous  design  which  she 
had  undertaken,  was  not  unmindful  of  the  care  of 

d  Julian  has  worked  the  crimes  and  misfortune-s  of  the  family  of 
Constantine  into  an  allegorical  fable,  which  is  happily  conceived  and 
as^reeahly  related.  It  forms  the  conclusion  of  the  seventh  Oration, 
from  whence  it  has  l)een  detached  and  tran.slated  hy  the  WtVi  de  la 
Bleterie.     Vie  de  Jovien,  torn   ii.  p.  385—408. 

e  Siie  was  a  native  nf  Tliess-iluniea  in  Macedonia,  of  a  noMe  family, 
and  the  daughter  as  well  a-s  sister  of  consuls.  Her  marriaije  witli  the 
emperor  may  be  placed  in  the  year  352  In  a  div  ided  ai;e,  tiie  historiatis 
of  all  parties  a^ree  in  her  praises.  See  their  testimonies  collected  by 
Tiliem'>nl.  Hist,  des  Eaipereiirs,  torn.  iv.  p.  7.50—75-1. 

f  Lil>iniiusand  Grei^ory  Nazian/en  have  exhausted  the  arts  as  wvll 
as  thf  powers  of  their  eloquence,  to  repre.sent  Julian  as  the  first  o*" 
lierues,  or  the  worst  of  tyrants.  Gre;iory  was  his  fellow. student  at 
Athens  ;  and  the  symptoms,  which  he  so  tra;;ically  describes,  of  the 
future  wickedness  of  the  apostate    imouiit  only  to  some  bodily  imper. 


Recalled  to 
Milan, 


his  fortune.  The  death  of  the  late  Ca!sar  had  left 
Constantius  invested  with  the  sole  command,  and 
oppressed  by  the  accumulated  weight,  of  a  mighty 
empire.  Before  the  wounds  of  civil  discord  could 
be  healed,  the  provinces  of  Gaul  were  overwhelmed 
by  a  deluge  of  barbarians.  The  Sarmatians  no 
longer  respected  the  barrier  of  the  Danube.  The 
impunity  of  rapine  had  increased  the  boldness  and 
numbers  of  the  w  ild  Isaurians :  those  robbers  de- 
scended from  their  craggy  mountains  to  ravage  the 
adjacent  country,  and  had  even  presumed,  though 
without  success,  to  besiege  the  important  city  of 
Seleucia,  which  was  defended  by  a  garrison  of  three 
Roman  legions.  Above  all,  the  Persian  monarch, 
elated  by  victory,  again  threatened  the  peace  of 
Asia,  and  the  presence  of  the  emperor  was  indis- 
pensably required,  both  in  the  west  and  in  the  east. 
For  the  first  time,  Constantius  sincerely  acknow- 
ledged, that  his  single  strength  was  unequal  to 
such  an  extent  of  care  and  of  dominion. e  Insensi- 
ble to  the  voice  of  flattery,  which  assured  him  that 
his  all-powerful  virtue,  and  celestial  fortune,  would 
still  continue  to  triumph  over  every  obstacle,  he 
listened  with  complacency  to  the  advice  of  Eusebia, 
which  gratified  his  indolence,  without  offending  his 
suspicious  pride.  As  she  perceived  that  the  re- 
membrance of  Gallus  dwelt  on  the  emperor's  mind, 
she  artfully  turned  his  attention  to  the  opposite 
characters  of  the  two  brothers,  which  from  their 
infancy  had  been  compared  to  those  of  Domitian 
and  of  Titus.''  She  accustomed  her  husband  to 
consider  Julian  as  a  youth  of  a  mild  unambitious 
disposition,  whose  allegiance  and  gratitude  might 
be  secured  by  the  gift  of  the  purple,  and  who  was 
qualified  to  fill,  with  honour,  a  subordinate  station, 
without  aspiring  to  dispute  the  commands,  or  to 
shade  the  glories,  of  his  sovereign  and  benefactor. 
After  an  obstinate  though  secret  struggle,  the  op- 
position of  the  favourite  eunuchs  submitted  to  the 
ascendency  of  the  empress  ;  and  it  was  resolved 
that  Julian,  after  celebrating  his  nuptials  with 
Helena,  sister  of  Constantius,  should  be  appointed, 
with  the  title  of  Caesar,  to  reign  over  the  countries 
beyond  the  Alps." 

Although  the  order  which  recalled  him  to  court 
was  probably  accompanied  by  some  intimation  of 
his  approaching  greatness,  he  appeals  to  the  people 
of  Athens  to  witness  his  tears  of  undissembled  sor- 
row, when  he  was  reluctantly  torn  away  from  his 
beloved  retirement.'  He  trembled  for  his  life,  for 
his  fame,  and  even  for  his  virtue ;  and  his  sole  con- 
fidence was  derived  from  the  persuasion  that  Mi- 

fections,  and  to  some  peculiarities  in  his  speech  and  manner.  He  pro- 
tests, however,  that  he  then  foresaw  and  foretold  the  calamities  of  lh« 
church  and  state.  (Gre<:.  Nazianzen,  Orat.  iv.  p.  121,  I2i.) 

e  Succumbere  tot  nect-ssitatihus  tami)Ue  crebris  unum  s,'  quod  ntln- 
qliam  fecerat  aperte  denionstrans.  .\mmian.  I.  xv.  c.  8.  He  then  ex- 
presses, in  their  own  words,  the  datlerins  assurances  of  the  courtiers. 

h  Tantum  a  temperatis  moribus  Juliani  dilfercns  fratris  iiuantunt 
inter  Vespasiaiii  lilios  fuit,  Doniitianum  et  Titum.  Amniian.  I.  xiv.  c. 
II.  The  circunistanees  and  education  of  the  two  brothers  were  so 
nearly  the  -saqie,  as  to  aflord  a  strong  example  of  the  innate  ditTereQC« 
of  characters.. 

i  Animiaiius,  I.  xv.  e.  8.     Zosimus,  I.  iii.  p    Lt?,  138. 

k  Julian,  ad  Sl'.tXA.  p.275,276.  I.ib.niius.  Orat.  X  p.  2fiS.  Julian 
did  not  yielil  till  the  f;ods  had  signified  their  will  by  repeated  visions 
and  omens.     His  piety  then  forbade  liitn  to  resist. 
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ncrva  inspired  all  his  notions,  and  lliat  he  was 
protected  by  an  invisible  guard  of  angels,  whom 
for  that  purpose  sbc  bad  borrowed  from  the  sun 
and  moon.  He  approached,  «ith  horror,  the  palace 
of  Milan  ;  nor  could  the  ingenuous  youth  conceal 
his  indignation,  when  he  found  himself  accosted 
with  false  and  servile  respect  by  the  assassins  of 
his  family.  Eusebia,  rejoicing  in  the  success  of 
her  benevolent  schemes,  embraced  him  with  the 
tenderness  of  a  sister ;  and  endeavoured  by  the 
most  soothing  caresses,  to  dispel  his  terrors,  and 
reconcile  him  to  his  fortune.  But  the  ceremony  of 
shaving  his  beard,  and  his  awkward  demeanour, 
when  he  lirst  exchanged  tlie  cloak  of  a  Greek  phi- 
losopher for  the  military  habit  of  a  l?oman  prince, 
amused,  during  a  few  days,  the  levity  of  the  im- 
perial court.' 

The  emperors  of  the  age  of  Constantinc  no  longer 
deigned  to  consult  with  the  senate  in  the  choice  of 
a  colleague  ;  but  they  were  anxious  that  their 
nomination  should  be  ratified  by  the  consent  of  the 
army.  On  this  .solemn  occasion,  the  guards,  with 
the  other  troops  whose  stations  were  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Milan,  appeared  under  arms  ;  and 
Constantius  ascended  his  lofty  tribunal,  holding  by 
the  hand  his  cousin  Julian,  who  entered  the  same 
day  into  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age."'  In  a 
studied  speech,  conceived  and  delivered  viith  dig- 
nity, the  emperor  represented  the  various  dangers 
which  threatened  the  prosperity  of  the  republic,  the 
necessity  of  naming  a  Cicsar  for  the  administration 
of  the  west,  and  his  own  intention,  if  it  was  agree- 
able to  their  wishes,  of  rewarding  with  the  honours 
of  the  purple,  the  promising  virtues  of  the  nephevv 
of  Consfantine.  The  approbation  of  the  soldiers 
was  testified  by  a  respectful  murmur;  they  gazed 
on  the  manly  countenance  of  Julian,  and  observed 
with  pleasure,  that  the  fire  which  sparkled  in  his 
eyes  was  tempered  by  a  modest  blush,  on  being 
thus  exposed,  for  the  first  time,  to  the  public  view 
of  mankind.  As  soon  a.s  the  ceremony  of  his  in- 
vestiture had  been  performed,  Constantius  address- 
ed him  with  the  tone  of  authority,  which  his  supe- 
rior age  and  station  permitted  him  to  assume  ;  and 
exhorting  the  new  Ciesar  to  deserve,  by  heroic 
deeds,  that  sacred  and  immortal  name,  the  emperor 
gave  his  colleague  the  strongest  assurances  of  a 
friendship  which  should  never  be  impaired  by  time, 
nor  interrupted  by  their  separation  into  the  most 
distant  climates.  As  soon  as  the  speech  was  ended, 
the  troops,  as  a  token  of  applause,  clashed  their 

1  Julian  himstlf  relates  (p.  274.)  witli  ^fiirne  liinnntir  Uiecirnjmstarices 
of  lii.s  own  mctainnrpliosis,  liis  downcast  looks,  and  his  perplexity  at 
beiiif;  tlins  suddenly  transported  into  a  new  world,  where  every  object 
appeared  stnin|;e  and  hoslile. 

m  Sec  Auimian.  Marcellin.  I.  xv.  e,  8.  Zosimus,  I.  iii.  p.  139.  Anre- 
lius  Victor.     Victor  Junior  in  Epitom.     Kulrop.  x.  14. 

n  Militares  omncs  horrendo  franore  scuta  genibus  illidrnles  ;  quod 
est  prosperitatis  iiidicitmi  plenum  ;  nam  contra  cnm  liastis  clypei 
ferluutlir,  \rx  doennientum  est  et  doloris.  .  .  .  Ammianusadds,  wi'lli  a 
nice  distinction,  Kunifpie  ut  pnliori  revercntia  servaretur,  ncc  supra 
nindum  laudabant  nee  infra  quam  decebat. 

o  KXAa/ic  wop^l'ptof  y.iiaTov,  Kat  ^oipa  KptiTOiti.  The  word  purple, 
wliich  Homer  had  used  .is  a  vague  but  common  epithet  for  death,  was 
applied  by  Julian  to  express,  very  aptly,  the  nature  and  object  of  his 
own  ajiprehensions. 

p  lie  represent.s,  in  the  most  pathetic  terms,  (p.  277.)  the  distress  of  I 
his  new  (ilualion.     The  provision  for  his  table  was  however  so  elegant    I 


shields  against  their  knees  ;"  while  the  officers  who 
surrounded  the  tribunal  expressed,  with  decent 
reserve,  tlieir  sense  of  the  merits  of  the  representa- 
tive of  Constantius. 

The  two  princes  returned  to  the  pa-  and  declared 
lace  in  the  same  chariot  ;  and  during  a'^d'^sss 
the  slow  procession,  Julian  repeated  Nov.  6. 
to  himself  a  verse  of  his  favourite  Homer,  which  he 
might  equally  apply  to  his  fortune  and  to  his  fears." 
The  four-and-twenty  days  which  the  Ca'sar  spent 
at  Milan  after  his  investiture,  and  the  first  months 
of  his  Oallic  reign,  were  devoted  to  a  splcnilid  but 
severe  captivity  ;  nor  could  the  acquisition  of  honour 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  freedom. !■  His  steps  were 
watched,  his  correspondence  was  intercepted  ;  and 
he  was  obliged,  by  prudence,  to  decline  the  visits 
of  his  most  intimate  friends.  Of  his  former  domes- 
tics, four  only  were  permitted  to  attend  him  ;  two 
pages,  his  physician,  and  his  librarian  ;  the  la.st  of 
whom  was  employed  in  the  earc  of  a  valuable  col- 
lection of  books,  the  gift  of  the  empress,  who 
studied  the  inclinations  as  well  as  the  interest  of 
her  friend.  In  the  rot)m  of  these  faithful  servants, 
a  household  was  formed,  such  indeed  as  became 
the  dignity  of  a  Ca.-sar  :  but  it  was  filled  with  a 
crowd  of  slaves,  destitute,  and  perhaps  incapable,  of 
any  attachment  for  their  new  master,  to  whom,  for 
the  most  part,  they  were  either  unknown  or  sus- 
pected. His  want  of  experience  might  require  the 
assistance  of  a  wise  council  ;  but  the  minute  in- 
structions which  regulated  the  service  of  his  table, 
and  the  distribution  of  his  hours,  were  adapted  to  a 
j'outh  still  under  the  discipline  of  his  preceptors, 
rather  than  to  the  situation  of  a  prince  intrusted 
with  the  conduct  of  an  important  war.  If  he  as- 
spired  to  deserve  the  esteem  of  his  subjects,  he  was 
checked  by  the  fear  of  displeasing  his  sovereign  ; 
and  even  the  fruits  of  his  marriage-bed  were  blasted 
by  the  jealous  artifices  of  Eusebiai  herself,  who,  on 
this  occasion  alone,  seems  to  have  been  unmindful 
of  the  tenderness  of  her  sex,  and  the  generosity  of 
her  character.  The  memory  of  his  father  and  of 
his  brothers  reminded  Julian  of  bis  own  danger, 
and  his  apprehensions  were  increased  by  the  recent 
and  unworthy  fate  of  Sylvanus.  In  Fatal  end  of  Syl. 
the  summer  which  preceded  his  own      ,  \'V".',''- 

*  A.  D.  3j.>. 

elevation,  that  general  had  been  chosen     September. 
to  deliver  Gaul  from  the  tyranny  of  the  barbarians  ; 
but  Sylvanus  soon  discovered  that  he  had  left  his 
most  dangerous  enemies  in  the  imperial  court.     A 
dexterous  informer,  countenanced  by  several  of  the 

and  sumptuous,  that  the  yonnj?  pliiloso|iher  rejected  it  with  disdain. 
Qunm  legeret  libellum  assidue,  queni  Constantius  ut  privigtuim  ad 
stndia  mittens  niani^  sua  consciipserat,  prselicenter  disponens  quid  in 
convivio  Ciesaris  impendi  deberet,  phasianum,  et  vutvam  et  sumeii 
exi<ri  vetuit  et  inferri.     Ammiau.  Marcellin.  I.  xvi.  c.  .^. 

q  If  we  recollect  that  Constantine,  the  father  of  Ili-Iena,  died  above 
ei{,'hteen  years  before  in  a  mature  old  aj;e,  it  will  appear  prohahle,  that 
the  daiitlhter,  thriugh  a  virgin,  could  not  lie  very  young  at  the  time  of 
her  marriage.  She  was  soon  afterwards  delivered  of  a  son,  who  ilied 
immediately,  quod  obstetrix  corrupta  mereede,  mox  nalum  pra*.secfo 
ptusipiam  ci.uvenerat  umbilico  necavit.  She  accompanied  the  emperor 
ami  em|iress  in  their  journey  to  Rome,  and  Ihe  latter,  qua'situm  vene. 
nuni  bibere  per  frauiWm  illexit,  ut  quotiescumque  coneeiiisset.  imma. 
turiim  ahjieeret  partum.  Ammian.  I.  xvi.  c.  I».  Our  pliysieiaiis  will 
determine  whether  there  exists  such  a  pois^in.  For  my  own  pari.  I  am 
inclined  to  hope  that  the  public  malignity  imputed  the  etfecis  of  acci- 
dent as  the  guilt  of  Eiisebia. 
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principal  ministers,  procured  from  him  some  recom- 
mendatory letters  ;  and  erasing;  the  whole  of  the 
contents,  except  the  signature,  tilled  up  the  vacant 
parchment  with  matters  of  high  and  treasonable 
import.  By  the  industry  and  courage  of  his  friends, 
the  fraud  was  however  detected,  and  in  a  great  coun- 
cil of  the  civil  and  military  officers,  held  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  emperor  himself,  the  innocence  of 
Sylvanus  was  publicly  acknowledged.  But  the 
discovery  came  too  late  ;  the  report  of  the  calumny, 
and  the  hasty  seizure  of  his  estate,  had  already  pro- 
voked the  indignant  chief  to  the  rebellion  of  which 
he  was  so  unjustly  accused.  He  assumed  the  purple 
at  his  head-quarters  of  Cologne,  and  his  active 
powers  appeared  to  menace  Italy  with  an  invasion, 
and  Milan  with  a  siege.  In  this  emergency,  Ursi- 
cinus,  a  general  of  equal  rank,  regained,  by  an  act 
of  treachery,  the  favour  which  he  bad  lost  by  his 
eminent  services  in  the  east.  Exasperated,  as  he 
might  speciously  allege,  by  injuries  of  a  similar 
nature,  he  hastened  with  a  few  followers  to  join  the 
standard,  and  to  betray  the  coniidenee,  of  his  too 
credulous  friend.  After  a  reign  of  only  twenty- 
eight  days,  Sylvanus  was  assassinated :  the  soldiers 
who,  without  any  criminal  intention,  had  blindly 
followed  the  example  of  their  leader,  immediately 
returned  to  their  allegiance  ;  and  the  flatterers  of 
Constantius  celebrated  the  wisdom  and  felicity  of 
the  monarch,  who  had  extinguished  a  civil  war 
without  the  hazard  of  a  battle.' 
Constantius  visits  The  protection  of  the  Rha;tian  fron- 
a'^d'm?  ^'^'^»  ^""^  ^^^  persecution  of  the  catho- 
Aprii  28.  lie  church,  detained  Constantius  in 
Italy  above  eighteen  months  after  the  departure  of 
Julian.  Before  the  emperor  returned  into  the  east, 
he  indulged  his  pride  and  curiosity  in  a  visit  to  the 
ancient  capital.'^  He  proceeded  from  Milan  to  Rome 
along  the  ^Emilian  and  Flaminian  ways  ;  and  as 
soon  as  he  approached  within  forty  miles  of  the 
city,  the  march  of  a  prince  who  had  never  van- 
quished a  foreign  enemy,  assumed  the  appearance 
of  a  triumphal  procession.  His  splendid  train  was 
composed  of  all  the  ministers  of  luxury  ;  but  in  a 
time  of  profound  peace,  he  was  encompassed  by  the 
glittering  arms  of  the  numerous  squadrons  of  his 
guards  and  cuirassiers.  Their  streaming  banners 
of  sKk,  embossed  with  gold,  and  shaped  in  the  form 
of  dragons,  waved  round  the  person  of  the  emperor. 
Con.stanlius  sat  alone  in  a  lofty  car  resplendent 
with  gold  and  precious  gems  ;  and,  except  when  he 
bowed  his  head  to  pass  under  the  gates  of  the  cities, 
he  all'ected  a  stately  demeanour  of  inflexible,  and, 
as  it  might  seem,  of  in.sensible  gravity.  The  severe 
discipline  of  the  Persian  youth  had  been  introduced 
by  the  eunuchs  into  the  imperial  palace;  and  such 
were  the  habits  of  patience  which  they  had  incul- 

r  Ainmiinus  (xv.  5.)  was  perfectly  viM  informed  of  the  conduct  and 
fate  of  Syltanus.  He  himself  was  oneof  the  few  followers  whoalttniicil 
Ursiriniis  in  his  dangerous  enterprise. 

"  For  the  particularsof  the  visit  of  Constanlius  to  Rome,  see  Ammi. 
anus,  I.  xvi.  c.  10.  We  have  only  to  add.  that  Themistius  was  an. 
pointed  deputy  from  CnnstaDtiuoplf,  and  that  he  composed  his  fourth 
oration  fur  this  ceremony. 

>  Ilormisdas,  a  fujilivc  prince  of  Persia,  ohscrved  lo  the  emperor, 


cated,  that  during  a  slow  and  sultry  march,  he  was 
never  seen  to  move  his  hand  towards  his  face,  or  to 
turn  his  eyes  either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left.  He 
was  received  by  the  magistrates  and  senate  of  Rome  ; 
and  the  emperor  surveyed,  with  attention,  the  civil 
honours  of  the  republic,  and  the  consular  images  of 
the  noble  families.  The  streets  were  lined  with  an 
innumerable  multitude.  Their  repeated  acclama- 
tions expressed  their  joy  at  beholding,  after  an  ab- 
sence of  thirty-two  years,  the  sacred  person  of  their 
sovereign;  and  Constantius  himself  expressed,  with 
some  pleasantry,  his  all'ected  surprise  that  the  human 
race  should  thus  suddenly  be  collected  on  the  same 
spot.  The  sou  of  Constantine  was  lodged  in  the 
ancient  palace  of  Augustus  ;  he  presided  in  the 
senate,  harangued  the  people  from  the  tribunal 
which  Cicero  had  so  often  ascended,  assisted  with 
unusual  courtesy  at  the  games  of  the  circus,  and 
accepted  the  crowns  of  gold,  as  well  as  the  pane- 
gyrics which  had  been  prepared  for  the  ceremony 
by  the  deputies  of  the  principal  cities.  His  short 
visit  of  thirty  days  was  employed  in  viewing  the 
monuments  of  art  and  power,  which  were  scattered 
over  the  seven  hills  and  the  inteijaeent  valleys.  He 
admired  the  awful  majesty  of  the  eapitol,  the  vast 
extent  of  the  baths  of  Caracalla  and  Diocletian,  the 
severe  simplicity  of  the  pantheon,  the  massy  great- 
ness of  the  amphitheatre  of  Titus,  the  elegant  archi- 
tecture of  the  theatre  of  Pompey  and  the  temple  of 
Peace,  and,  above  all,  the  stately  structure  of  the 
forum  and  column  of  Trajan  ;  acknowledging  that 
the  voice  of  fame,  so  prone  to  invent  and  to  magnify, 
had  made  an  inadequate  report  of  the  metropolis  of 
the  world.  The  traveller,  who  has  contemplated 
tlie  ruins  of  ancient  Rome,  may  conceive  some  im- 
perfect idea  of  the  sentiments  w  hieh  they  must  have 
inspired  when  they  reared  their  heads  in  the  splen- 
dour of  unsullied  beauty. 

The  satisfaction  which  Constantius 
had  received  from  this  journey  excitetl 
him  to  the  generous  emulation  of  bestowing  on  the 
Romans  some  memorial  of  his  own  gratitude  and 
munificence.  His  first  idea  was  to  imitate  the 
equestrian  and  colossal  statue  which  he  had  seen 
in  the  forum  of  Trajan  ;  but  when  he  had  mature- 
ly weighed  the  dillicullies  of  the  execution,'  he 
chose  rather  to  embellish  the  capital  by  the  gift  of 
an  Egyptian  obelisk.  In  a  remote  but  polished  age, 
which  seems  to  have  preceded  the  invention  of 
alphalietieal  writing,  a  great  number  of  these  obe- 
lisks had  been  erected,  in  the  cities  of  Thebes  and 
Heliopolis,  by  the  ancient  sovereigns  of  Egypt,  in  a 
just  confidence  that  the  simplicity  of  their  form, 
and  the  hardness  of  their  substance,  would  resist 
the  injuries  of  time  and  violence."  Several  of  these 
extraordinary   columns    had    been   transported   to 

that  if  he  made  such  a  horse,  he  must  think  of  Dreparinij  a  similar 
stahle(the  forum  of  Trajan.)  .Another  saying  of  llormisdas  is  recorded, 
"  that  one  thing  only  liad  tlispUase/t  him.  to  Hnd  that  men  died  at 
Rome  as  well  as  elsewhere."  If  we  adopt  this  reading  of  the  text  of 
Aiumiaiius,  ^dijrp/iciil*»<!  instead  of  p/ACuijtst',^  we  may  consider  it  as  a 
reproof  of  Roman  vanity.  The  contrary' sense  would  be  that  of  a  misan- 
thrope. 
u  When  Germauicus  visited  the  ancient  monuments  of  Tlwbe^  tiic 


\  new  obeiisli. 
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Rome  by  Ausiustiis  and  liis  successors,  as  tlic  most 
duralilc  inotuiiiicnts  of  tliiir  power  and  victory;^ 
but  tbcrc  remained  one  obelisk,  wbicli,  from  its  size 
or  sanctity,  escaped  for  a  long  lime  llie  rapacious 
vanity  of  the  conquerors.  It  was  designed  l)y  Con- 
stantino to  adorn  Iiis  new  city;)'  and,  after  l)eing; 
removed  by  bis  order  from  tlie  pedestal  wberc  it 
stood  before  tlic  temple  of  the  Sun  at  Hcliopolis, 
was  lloated  down  the  Nile  to  Alexandria.  The 
death  of  Constantino  suspended  the  execution  of 
liis  purpose,  and  this  obelisk  was  destined  by  his 
son  to  tlie  ancient  capital  of  the  empire.  A  vessel 
of  uncommon  stiength  and  capaciousness  was  pro- 
vided to  convey  this  enormous  weight  of  granite,  at 
least  a  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  in  length,  from  the 
banks  of  the  Nile  to  those  of  the  Tyber.  The  obe- 
lisk of  Consfantius  was  landed  about  three  miles 
from  the  city,  and  elevated,  by  the  ed'orts  of  art  and 
labour,  in  the  great  circus  of  IJonie.' 

The  departure  of  Constantius  from 
Sarm;iii:iii  war,  Home  was  hastened  by  the  alarming 
A.  D.  357-.T5U.  intelligence  of  the  distress  and  danger 
of  the  Illyrian  provinces.  The  distractions  of  civil 
war,  and  the  irreparable  loss  which  the  Roman 
legions  had  sustained  in  the  battle  of  Mursa,  ex- 
posed those  countries,  almost  without  defence,  to 
the  light  cavalry  of  the  barbarians  ;  and  particular- 
ly to  the  inroads  of  the  Quadi,  a  fierce  and  powerful 
nation,  w  ho  seem  to  have  exchanged  the  institutions 
of  Germany  for  the  arms  and  military  arts  of  their 
Sarmatian  allies."  The  garrisons  of  the  frontier 
were  insuflicient  to  check  their  progress ;  and  the 
indolent  monarch  was  at  length  compelled  to  as- 
semble, from  the  extremities  of  his  dominions,  the 
flower  of  the  Palatine  troops,  to  take  the  field  in 
person,  and  to  employ  a  whole  campaign,  with  the 
preceding  autumn  and  the  ensuing  spring,  in  the 
serious  prosecution  of  the  war.  The  emperor 
passed  the  Danube  on  a  bridge  of  boats,  cut  in 
pieces  all  that  encountered  his  march,  penetrated 
into  the  heart  of  the  country  of  the  Quadi,  and 
severely  retaliated  the  calamities  which  they  had 
indicted  on  the  Roman  province.  The  dismayed 
barbarians  were  soon  reduced  to  sue  for  peace : 
they  oflTered  the  restitution  of  his  captive  subjects, 
as  an  atonement  for  the  past,  and  the  noblest 
hostages  as  a  pledge  of  their  future  conduct.  The 
generous  courtesy  which  was  shown  to  the  first 
among  their  chieftains  who  implored  the  clemency 
of  Constantius,  encouraged  the  more  timid,  or  the 
more  obstinate,  to  imitate  their  example;  and  the 
imperial  camp  was  crowded  with  the  princes  and 
ambassadors  of  the  most  distant  tribes,  w  ho  occu- 
pied the  plains  of  the  Lesser  Poland,  and  who  might 
have   deemed  themselves  secure  behind  the  lofty 

eldest  of  the  priests  explained  to  liim  tlie  meaning  of  these  hierogly- 
phics. T-irit.  Atiiial.  ii.  c.  60.  Hut  it  seems  probable,  that  before  the 
useful  invention  of  an  alphabet,  these  natural  or  arbitrary  sifjris  were 
the  comnuin  characters  of  the  Egyptian  nation.  See  Warburtou's 
Divine  Lecatinn  of  Moses,  vol.  iii.  ii,  6y— 24.*5. 

X  See  Plin.  Hist.  Natnr.  1.  xxxvi.  c.  14,  15. 

y  Ammian.  Marcellin.  I.  xvii.  c.  4.  He  jjives  us  a  Greek  interprela. 
tion  of  the  hieroRlyiihics,  and  his  commentator  Lindenhroe:ius  adds  a 
Latin  inscription,  which,  in  twenty  verses  of  the  age  of  CoDStantius, 
coutaios  a  ^llo^t  history  of  the  obelisk. 


ridge  of  the  Carpathian  mountains.  While  Con- 
stantius gave  laws  to  the  barbarians  beyond  the 
Danube,  lie  distinguished,  with  specious  compas- 
sion, the  Sarmalian  exiles,  who  luid  been  expelled 
from  their  native  country  by  the  rebellion  of  their 
slaves,  and  who  formed  a  very  considerable  acces- 
sion to  the  power  of  the  Quadi.  The  emperor,  era- 
bracing  a  generous  but  artful  system  of  policy, 
released  the  Sarmatians  from  the  bands  of  this 
humiliating  dependence,  and  restored  tlicm,  l)y  a 
separate  treaty,  to  the  dignity  of  a  nation  united 
under  the  government  of  a  king,  the  friend  and  ally 
of  the  republic.  He  declared  his  resolution  of  as- 
serting the  justice  of  their  cause,  and  of  securing 
the  peace  of  the  provinces  by  the  extirpation,  or  at 
least  the  banishment,  of  the  Limigantes,  whose 
manners  were  still  infected  with  the  vices  of  their 
servile  origin.  The  execution  of  this  design  was 
attended  with  more  dilTiculty  than  glory.  The  ter- 
ritory of  the  Limigantes  was  protected  against  the 
Romans  by  the  Danube,  against  the  hostile  barba- 
rians by  the  Teyss.  The  marsliy  lands,  which  lay 
between  tho.sc  rivers,  and  were  often  covered  by 
their  inundations,  formed  an  intricate  wilderness, 
pervious  only  to  the  inhabitants,  who  were  acquaint- 
ed with  its  secret  paths  and  inaccessible  fortresses. 
On  the  approach  of  Constantius,  the  Limigantes 
tried  the  eflicacy  of  prayers,  of  fraud,  and  of  arms  ; 
but  he  sternly  rejected  their  supplications,  defeated 
their  rude  stratagems,  and  repelled  with  skill  and 
firmness  the  efforts  of  their  irregular  valour.  One  of 
their  most  warlike  tribes,  established  in  a  small 
island  towards  the  conflux  of  the  Teyss  and  the 
Danube,  consented  to  pass  the  river  with  the  inten- 
tion of  surprising  the  emperor  during  the  security 
of  an  amicable  conference.  They  soon  became  the 
victims  of  the  perfidy  which  they  meditated.  En- 
compassed on  every  side,  trampled  down  by  the 
cavalry,  slaughtered  by  the  swords  of  the  legions, 
they  disdained  to  ask  for  mercy  ;  and  with  an  un- 
daunted countenance  still  grasped  their  weapons  in 
the  agonies  of  death.  After  this  victory  a  considerable 
body  of  Romans  was  landed  on  the  opposite  biiiiks 
of  the  Danube  ;  the  Taifahe,  a  Gothic  tribe  cngai;cd 
in  the  service  of  the  empire,  invaded  the  Limigantes 
on  the  side  of  the  Teyss  ;  and  their  former  masters, 
the  free  Sarmatians,  animated  by  hope  and  revenge, 
penetrated  through  the  hilly  country  into  the  heart 
of  their  ancient  possessions.  A  general  conflagra- 
tion revealed  the  huts  of  the  barbarians,  which 
were  seated  in  the  depth  of  the  wilderness  ;  and  the 
soldier  fought  with  confidence  on  marshy  ground, 
which  it  was  dangerous  for  him  to  tread.  In  this 
extremity  the  bravest  of  the  Limigantes  were  re- 
solved to  die  in  arras,  rather  than  to  yield  :  but  the 

T  Sec  Donat.  Roma  Antiqua,  1,  iii.  c.  14.  1.  iv.  c.  12.  and  the  learned 
tlioUL'h  confused,  Dissertation  of  Bart:isus  on  Obelisk.;,  inserted  in  the 
fourth  volume  of  Grffivius's  Roman  Antiouities,  p.  1897 — 1930.  This 
Dissertation  is  dedicated  to  Pope  Sixlus  V.  who  erected  the  obelisk  of 
Constantius  in  the  square  before  the  patriarchal  church  of  St.  John 
Lateran. 

.1  The  events  of  this  Qnadian  and  Sarmatian  war  arc  related  by  Ara. 
miauus,  \vi.  10.  xvii.  12,  13.  xix.  11. 
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milder  sentiment,  enforced  by  the  authority  of  their 
elders,  at  length  prevailed ;  and  the  suppliant  crowd, 
followed  by  their  wives  and  children,  repaired  to 
the  imperial  camp,  to  learn  their  fate  from  the  mouth 
of  the  conqueror.  After  celebrating  his  own  cle- 
mency, which  was  still  inclined  to  pardon  their  re- 
peated crimes,  and  to  spare  the  remnant  of  a  guilty 
iiation,  Constantius  assigned  for  the  place  of  their 
exile  a  remote  country,  where  they  might  enjoy  a 
safe  and  honourable  repose.  The  Limigantes  obey- 
ed with  reluctance  ;  but  before  they  could  reach,  at 
least  before  they  could  occupy,  their  destined  habi- 
tations, they  returned  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube, 
exaggerating  the  hardships  of  tlieir  situation,  and 
requesting,  with  fervent  professions  of  fidelity,  that 
the  emperor  would  grant  them  an  undisturbed 
settlement  within  the  limits  of  the  Roman  pro- 
vinces. Instead  of  consulting  his  own  experience 
of  their  incurable  perfidy,  Constantius  listened  to 
his  flatterers,  who  were  ready  to  represent  the 
honour  and  advantage  of  accepting  a  colony  of 
soldiers,  at  a  time  when  it  was  much  easier  to  ob- 
tain the  pecuniary  contributions  than  the  military 
service  of  the  subjects  of  the  empire.  The  Limi- 
gantes were  permitted  to  pass  the  Danube  ;  and  the 
emperor  gave  audience  to  the  multitude  in  a  large 
plain  near  the  modern  city  of  Buda.  They  sur- 
rounded the  tribunal,  and  seemed  to  hear  with 
respect  an  oration  full  of  mildness  and  dignity ; 
when  one  of  the  barbarians,  casting  his  shoe  into 
the  air,  exclaimed  with  a  loud  voice,  Marha ! 
Marlia  !  a  word  of  defiance,  which  was  received  as 
the  signal  of  the  tumult.  They  rushed  with  fury  to 
seize  the  person  of  the  emperor;  his  royal  throne 
and  golden  couch  were  pillaged  by  these  rude 
hands  ;  but  the  faithful  defence  of  his  guards,  who 
died  at  his  feet,  allowed  him  a  moment  to  mount  a 
ntet  horse,  and  to  escape  from  the  confusion.  The 
disgrace  which  had  been  incurred  by  a  treacherous 
surprise  was  soon  retrieved  by  the  numbers  and 
discipline  of  the  Romans ;  and  the  combat  was  only 
terminated  by  the  extinction  of  the  name  and  nation 
of  the  Limigantes.  The  free  Sarmatians  were  rein- 
stated in  the  possession  of  their  ancient  seats  ;  and 
although  Constantius  distrusted  the  levity  of  their 
character,  he  entertained  some  hopes  that  a  sense  of 
gratitude  might  influence  their  future  conduct.  He 
had  remarked  the  lofty  stature  and  obsequious  de- 
meanour of  Zizais,  one  of  the  noblest  of  their  chiefs. 
He  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  king  ;  and  Zizais 
proved  that  he  was  not  unworthy  to  reign,  by  a 
sincere  and  lasting  attachment  to  the  interests  of  his 
benefactor,  who,  after  this  splendid  success  received 
the  name  of  Sarmaticus  from  the  acclamations  of 
his  victorious  army.'' 

The  Persian  ne-      While  the  Roman  emperor  and  the 

Rociation,      Persian  monarch,  at  the  distance  of 

three  thousand  miles,  defended  their 

b  Genti  Sarmatanim  ma^no  decori  r(»n(idons  apud  cos  reKem  dedit. 
Auri'Iius  Victor,  lu  a  pompnus  oratmii  pronounced  by  Constantius 
liimsclf,  he  expatiates  on  his  own  exploits  with  much  vaoity,  and  some 
truth.  ' 

c  Amraiau.  xvi.  9, 


extreme  limits  against  the  barbarians  of  the  Danube 
and  of  the  Oxus,  their  intermediate  frontier  expe- 
rienced the  vicissitudes  of  a  languid  war,  and  a 
precarious  truce.  Two  of  the  eastern  ministers  of 
Constantius,  the  praetorian  pr;efect  Musonian, 
whose  abilities  were  disgraced  by  the  want  of  truth 
and  integrity,  and  Cassian,  duke  of  Mesopotamia, 
a  hardy  and  veteran  soldier,  opened  a  secret  nego- 
eiation  with  the  satrap  Tamsapor.'  These  overtures 
of  peace,  translated  into  the  servile  and  flattering 
language  of  Asia,  were  transmitted  to  the  camp  of 
the  great  king  ;  who  resolved  to  signify,  by  an  am- 
bassador, the  terms  which  he  was  inclined  to  grant 
to  the  suppliant  Romans.  Narses,  whom  he  in- 
vested with  that  character,  was  honourably  received 
in  his  passage  through  Antioch  and  Constantinople: 
he  reached  Sirmium  after  a  long  journey,  and,  at 
his  first  audience,  respectfully  unfolded  the  silken 
veil  which  covered  the  haughty  epistle  of  his  sove- 
reign. Sapor,  king  of  kings,  and  brother  of  the 
Sun  and  Moon,  (such  were  the  lofty  titles  affected 
by  orienta!  vanity,)  expressed  his  satisfaction  that 
liis  brother,  Constantius  Caesar,  had  been  taught 
wisdom  by  adversity.  As  the  lawful  successor  of 
Darius  Hystaspes,  Sapor  asserted,  that  the  river 
Strymon,  in  Macedonia,  was  the  true  and  ancient 
boundary  of  his  empire ;  declaring,  however,  that 
as  an  evidence  of  his  moderation,  he  would  content 
himself  with  the  provinces  of  Armenia  and  Meso- 
potamia, which  had  been  fraudulently  extorted 
from  his  ancestors.  He  alleged,  that,  without  the 
restitution  of  these  disputed  countries,  it  was  im- 
possible to  establish  any  treaty  on  a  solid  and  per- 
manent basis  ;  and  he  arrogantly  threatened,  that 
if  his  ambassador  returned  in  vain,  he  was  preparetl 
to  take  the  field  in  the  spring,  and  to  support  the 
justice  of  his  cause  by  the  strength  of  his  invincible 
arms.  Narses,  who  was  endowed  with  the  most 
polite  and  amiable  manners,  endeavoured,  as  far  as 
was  consistent  with  his  duty,  to  soften  the  harshness 
of  the  message."'  Both  the  style  and  substance 
were  maturely  weighed  in  the  imperial  council, 
and  he  was  dismissed  with  the  following  answer: 
"  Constantius  had  a  right  to  disclaim  the  ofBcioiis- 
ness  of  his  ministers,  who  had  acted  without  any 
specific  orders  from  the  throne  :  he  was  not,  how- 
ever, averse  to  an  equal  and  honourable  treaty  ; 
but  it  was  highly  indecent,  as  well  as  absurd,  to 
propose  to  the  sole  and  victorious  emperor  of  the 
Roman  world,  the  same  conditions  of  peace  which 
he  had  indignantly  rejected  at  llie  time  when  his 
power  was  contracted  within  the  narrow  limits  of 
the  east:  the  chance  of  arms  was  uncertain;  and 
Sapor  should  recollect,  that  if  the  Romans  had 
sometimes  been  vanquished  in  battle,  they  bad 
almost  always  been  successful  in  the  event  of  the 
war."  A  few  days  after  the  departure  of  Narses, 
three  ambassadors  were  sent  to  the  court  of  Sapor, 

il  Anunianns  {xvii.  5.)  transcribes  the  banality  letter.  Themislins 
(Orat.  iv.  p.  57.  edit.  I'etav.)  takes  notice  of  llie  silken  coverinjr.  fda. 
tins  and  Zonaras  mention  the  journey  of  the  amlKt.-sador  ;  and  Peter 
tile  Patrician  (in  Excerpt.  Legat.  p.  28.)  lias  informed  us  of  his  con. 
ciliating  bebariour. 
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who  was  already  returned  from  the  Scythian  expe- 
dition to  liis  ordinary  rcsidenee  of  Ctesiphon.  A 
count,  a  notary,  and  a  sophist,  had  heen  selected 
for  this  important  conunission ;  and  Conslantius, 
who  was  secretly  anxious  for  the  conclusion  of  the 
peace,  entertained  some  hopes  that  the  dignity  <if 
the  first  of  these  ministers,  the  dexterity  of  the 
second,  and  the  rhetoric  of  the  third,'  would  per- 
suade the  Persian  monarch  to  ahate  of  the  rigour  of 
his  demands.  But  the  progress  of  their  ncgociation 
was  opposed  and  defeated  by  tlie  hostile  arts  of 
.\ntoniiius,'  a  Roman  subject  of  Syria,  who  had 
lied  from  oppression,  and  was  admitted  into  the 
councils  of  Sapor,  and  even  to  the  royal  table, 
where,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Persians, 
the  most  important  business  was  frequently  dis- 
cu.ssed.i;  The  dexterous  fugitive  promoted  his  in- 
terest by  the  same  conduct  which  gratified  his 
revenge.  He  incessantly  urged  the  ambition  of  his 
new  master,  lo  embrace  the  favourable  opportunity 
when  the  bravest  of  the  Palatine  troops  were  em- 
ployed with  the  emperor  in  a  distant  war  on  the 
Danube.  He  pressed  Sapor  to  invade  the  ex- 
hausted and  defenceless  provinces  of  the  cast,  with 
the  numerous  armies  of  Persia,  now  fortified  by  the 
alliance  and  accession  of  the  fiercest  barbarians. 
The  ambassadors  of  Rome  retired  without  success, 
and  a  second  embassy,  of  a  still  more  honourable 
rank,  was  detained  in  strict  confinement,  and 
threatened  either  with  death  or  exile. 
IruasionnfMeso.  The  military  historian,"  who  was 
potaraia  by  Sapur,  himscIf  despatched  to  observe  the  army 
A.  D.  sm.  ,     „      .  ,  . 

of  the  Persians,  as  they  were  preparing 

to  construct  a  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Tigris, 
beheld  from  an  eminence  tlie  plain  of  Assyria,  as 
far  as  the  edge  of  the  horizon,  covered  with  men, 
with  horses,  and  with  arms.  Sapor  appeared  in 
the  front,  conspicuous  by  the  splendour  of  his 
purple.  On  his  left  hand,  the  place  of  honour 
among  the  orientals,  Grumbates,  king  of  the  Cliio- 
nites,  displayed  the  stern  countenance  of  an  aged 
and  renowned  warrior.  The  monarch  had  reserved 
a  similar  place  on  his  right  hand  for  the  king  of  the 
Albanians,  who  led  his  independent  tribes  from  the 
shores  of  the  Caspian.  The  satraps  and  generals 
were  distributed  according  to  their  several  ranks, 
and  the  whole  army,  besides  the  numerous  train  of 
oriental  luxury,  consisted  of  more  than  one  hun- 
dred thousand  eli'ective  men,  inured  to  fatigue,  and 
selected  from  the  bravest  nations  of  Asia.  The 
Roman  deserter,  who  in  some  measure  guided  the 
councils   of  Sapoi,   had    prudently   advised,   that, 

«  Ammianus  xvii.  5.  and  Valesius  ad  loc.  The  sophist,  or  pliilo. 
sophiT,  (iti  thai  ajje  these  words  were  almost  synonymous,)  was  Knsla- 
thius  the  Cappadocian.  the  disciple  of  Janibl'irhns,  and  the  friend  of 
St.  Basil.  Kniiapius  (in  Vit.  yTdesii,  p.  4-I— 47.)  fondly  attrihnlps  to 
this  philosophic  ambassador  the  ;;loryof  enrhantins:  the  barbarian  kin;; 
by  the  persuasive  rliarms  of  reason  and  eloquence.  Sec  Titlenioiit, 
Hist,  des  Eraperenrs,  tom,  iv.  p.  828,  11.32. 

f  Amniian.  xviii,  5,  fi,  8.  Tlie  decent  and  rc.ineclful  behavionr  of 
Antoninus  towards  the  lloman  general  sets  him  in  a  very  intercstin;.' 
light  ;  and  Ammiauus  himself  speaks  of  the  traitor  with  some  com. 
p.ls9ion  and  esteem. 

(T  This  circumstance,  as  it  is  noticed  by  Ammianns,  serves  to  prove 
the  veracity  of  Herodotus,  (I.  i,  c.  13,3.)  and  the  permanency  of  the 
Persian  manners.  In  every  ape  the  Persians  have  biu7n  addicted  lo 
intemperance,  and  the  wjties  of  Sliiraz  have  triumphed  over  the  law  of 


instead  of  wasting  the  summer  in  tedious  and  difli- 
eiilt  sieges,  he  should  march  directly  to  the 
Euphrates,  and  press  forwards  without  delay  to 
seize  (he  feeble  and  wealthy  metropolis  of  Syria. 
Uul  the  Persians  were  no  sooner  advanced  into  the 
plains  of  Mesopotamia,  than  they  di.scovered  that 
e\ery  i)reeaution  had  been  used  which  could  retard 
llieir  progress,  or  defeat  their  design.  The  inhabit- 
ants, with  their  cattle,  were  secured  in  places  of 
strength,  the  green  forage  throughout  the  country 
was  set  on  fire,  the  fords  of  the  river  were  fortified 
by  sharp  stakes  ;  military  engines  were  planted  on 
Ihe  opposite  banks,  and  a  seasonable  swell  of  the 
waters  of  the  Euphrates  deterred  the  barbarians 
from  attempting  the  ordinary  passage  of  the  bridge 
of  Thapsacus.  Their  skilful  guide,  changing  his 
plan  of  operations,  then  conducted  the  army  by  a 
longer  circuit,  but  through  a  fertile  territory,  to- 
wards the  head  of  the  Euphrates,  where  the  infant 
river  is  reduced  to  a  shallow  and  accessible  stream. 
Sapor  overlooked,  with  prudent  disdain,  the 
strength  of  Nisibis  ;  but  as  he  passed  under  the 
walls  of  .\mida,  he  resolved  to  try  whether  the 
majesty  of  his  presence  would  not  awe  the  garrison 
into  immediate  submission.  The  sacrilegious  insult 
of  a  random  dart,  which  glanced  against  the  royal 
tiara,  convinced  him  of  his  error  ;  and  the  indignant 
inonaieh  listened  with  impatience  to  the  advice  of 
his  ministers,  who  conjured  him  not  to  saeriliee  the 
success  of  his  ambition  to  the  gratification  of  his 
resentment.  The  following  day  Cirumbates  ad- 
vanced towards  the  gates  with  a  select  body  of 
troops,  and  required  the  instant  surrender  of  the 
city,  as  the  only  atonement  which  could  be  accepted 
for  such  an  act  of  rashness  and  insolence.  His 
proposals  were  answered  by  a  general  discharge, 
and  his  only  son,  a  beautiful  and  valiant  youth, 
was  pierced  through  the  heart  by  a  javelin,  shot 
from  one  of  the  balistic.  The  funeral  of  the  prince 
of  the  Chionites  was  celebrated  according  to  the 
rites  of  his  country  ;  and  the  grief  of  his  aged 
father  was  alleviated  by  the  solemn  promise  of 
Sapor,  that  the  guilty  city  of  Amida  should  serve 
as  a  funeral  pile  to  expiate  the  death,  and  to  per- 
pctuale  (lie  memory,  of  his  son. 

The  ancient  city  of  Amid  or  Amida,'    ,..        ,  .    . , 

•^  Isn'ge  of  Amiun. 

which  sometimes  assumes  the  provin- 
cial appellation  of  Diarbekir,''  is  advantageously 
situate  in  a  fertile  plain,  watered  by  the  natural 
and  artilicial  channels  of  the  Tigris,  of  which  the 
hast  Inconsiderable  stream  bends  in  a  semicircular 
form  round  the  eastern  part  of  the  city.  The  cm- 
Mahomet.  Hrisson  de  Regno  Pers.  I.  ii.  p.  402—472.  and  C'liardin, 
^'oyai^es  en  Perse,  torn.  iii.  p.  90. 

b   Amniian.  1.  xviii.  6—8,  10. 

i  For  the  description  of  Amida,  see  n'Merbelot,  Bibliotlieipie  Orieii- 
tnlc,  p.  108.  Histoirc  de  Tiniur  Bee,  par  Chenfcddin  Ali,  1  iii.  c.  41. 
Ahiucd  Ar.Absiades,  tom.  i.  p.  331.  c.  4.3.  Voyages  de  'J'averiiier.  tom, 
1.  p.  .301.  Voya^'es  d'Otter,  torn.  ii.  p.  273.  and  Voyages  dc  Niebulir, 
torn.  ii.  p.  .324—328.  The  last  of  these  travellers,  a  learned  and  accurate 
Dane,  lias  given  a  plan  of  Amida,  which  illustrates  the  operatious  of 
Ihe  siege. 

1*  Diarbekir,  which  is  styled  Amid,  or  Kara. Amid,  in  the  public 
wriliii^sof  Ibe  Turks,  conlains  above  I G,(IOO  bouses,  and  is  the  resi- 
deuce  of  a  paiha  with  three  tails.  The  epithet  of  Kara  is  derived  from 
the  lihu-knesa  of  the  stone  which  composes  th(  strong  and  ancient  wall 
of  Amida, 
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peror  Constantius  had  recently  conferred  on  Amida 
the  honour  of  his  own  name,  and  the  additional 
fortitications  of  strong  walls  and  lofty  tow  ers.  It 
was  provided  with  an  arsenal  of  military  engines, 
and  the  ordinary  garrison  had  beeii  reinforced  to 
the  amount  of  seven  legions,  when  the  place  was 
invested  by  the  arms  of  Sapor.'  His  first  and  most 
sanguine  hopes  depended  on  the  success  of  a  gene- 
ral assavilt.  To  the  several  nations  which  followed 
his  standard  their  respective  posts  w  ere  assigned ; 
the  south  to  the  Vert;e  ;  the  north  to  the  Albanians  ; 
the  east  to  the  Chionites,  innan.ed  with  grief  and 
indignation  ;  the  west  to  the  Segestans,  the  bravest 
of  his  warriors,  who  covered  their  front  with  a  for- 
midable line  of  Indian  elephants.""  The  Persians, 
on  every  side,  supported  their  efforts,  and  animated 
their  courage ;  and  the  monarch  himself,  careless 
of  his  rank  and  safety,  displayed,  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  siege,  the  ardour  of  a  youthful  soldier.  After 
an  obstinate  combat,  the  barbarians  w  ere  repulsed ; 
they  incessantly  returned  to  the  cliarge  ;  they  w  ere 
again  driven  back  with  a  dreadful  slaughter,  and 
two  rebel  legions  of  Gauls,  who  had  been  banished 
into  the  east,  signalized  their  undisciplined  courage 
by  a  nocturnal  sally  into  the  heart  of  the  Persian 
camp.  In  one  of  the  fiercest  of  these  repeated  as- 
saults, Amida  was  betrayed  by  the  treachery  of  a 
deserter,  who  indicated  to  the  barbarians  a  secret 
and  neglected  staircase,  scooped  out  of  the  rock  that 
hangs  over  the  stream  of  the  Tigris.  Seventy  chosen 
archers  of  the  royal  guard  ascended  in  silence  to  the 
third  story  of  a  lofty  tower,  which  commanded  the 
precipice ;  they  elevated  on  high  the  Persian  ban- 
ner, the  signal  of  confidence  to  the  assailants,  and 
of  dismaj'  to  the  besieged  ;  and  if  this  devoted  band 
could  have  maintained  their  post  a  few  minutes 
longer,  the  reduction  of  the  place  might  have  been 
purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of  their  lives.  After 
Sapor  had  tried,  without  success,  the  efficacy  of 
force  and  of  stratagem,  he  had  recourse  to  the  slower 
but  more  certain  operations  of  a  regular  siege,  in 
the  conduct  of  which  he  was  instructed  by  the  skill 
of  the  Roman  deserters.  The  trenches  were  opened 
at  a  convenient  distance,  and  the  troops  destined  for 
that  service  advanced  under  the  portable  cover  of 
strong  hurdles,  to  fill  up  the  ditch,  and  undermine 
the  foundations  of  the  walls.  Wooden  towers  were  at 
the  same  time  constructed,  and  moved  forwards  on 
wheels,  till  the  soldiers,  who  were  provided  with 
every  species  of  missile  weapons,  could  engage  al- 
most on  level  ground  with  the  troops  who  defended 
the  rampart.     Every  mode  of  resistance  w  hich  art 

i  The  operations  of  tlie  siege  of  Amiila  are  very  minutely  described 
by  Ammiaons,  (xix.  1—9)  wlio  acted  an  Ii'jnonralile  part  in  the 
defence,  and  escaj^d  witi»  ditliculty  wlien  the  city  was  stormed  Ijy 
the  Persians. 

m  Of  tliene  fonr  nations,  tiie  Albanians  are  too  well  known  to  reqtiire 
Iny  dc«cri|ttion.  The  Sc^cslans  inhabited  a  large  and  level  country, 
wliicb  still  preserves  their  .lanu',  to  the  south  of  Khoras:in,  and  the 
west  of  Hindostan  (see  Gcoi^raphia  Nnhioiisis,  p  133.  and  1)  Ilerlieint, 
Bibliotheque  Orientale,  |>.  797.)  Notwilhstandins  the  boasted  \ictory 
of  Bahram,  the  Segestans,  above  fourscore  years  afterwards,  appear 
as  an  independent  nation,  the  ally  of  Persia.  We  are  ignorant  of 
tl)e  situation  of  the  Verta-  and  Cliiooilcs,  l»ut  I  am  inclined  to  place 
them  (at  least  the  latter)  towards  the  coulines  of  India  and  Scylhia. 
See  Ammian.  xvi.  9. 

n  Aramianus  has  marked  the  chronology  of  tins  year  liy  three  signs. 
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could  suggest,  or  courage  could  execute,  was  em- 
ployed in  the  defence  of  Amida,  and  the  works  of 
Sapor  were  more  than  once  destroyed  by  the  fire  of 
the  Romans.  But  the  resources  of  a  besieged  city 
may  be  exhausted.  The  Persians  repaired  their 
losses,  and  pushed  their  approaches  ;  a  large  breach 
was  made  by  the  battering-ram,  and  the  strength  of 
the  garrison,  wasted  by  the  sword  and  by  disease, 
yielded  to  the  fury  of  the  assault.  The  soldiers,  the 
citizens,  their  wives,  their  children,  all  who  had  not 
time  to  escape  through  the  opposite  gate,  were  in- 
volved by  the  conquerors  in  a  promiscuous  massacre. 
But  the  ruin  of  Amida  was  the  safety    Of  Singara,  &c. 

Cii       T>  •  A  A.  D.360. 

of  the  Roman  provinces.  As  soon  as 
the  first  transports  of  victory  had  subsided,  Sapor 
was  at  leisure  to  reflect,  that  to  chastise  a  disobe- 
dient city,  he  had  lost  the  flower  of  his  troops,  and 
the  most  favourable  season  for  conquest."  Thirty 
thousand  of  his  veterans  had  fallen  under  the  walls 
of  Amida,  during  the  continuance  of  a  siege  which 
lasted  seventy-three  days :  and  the  disappointed 
monarch  returned  to  his  capital  with  affected  tri- 
umph and  secret  mortification.  It  was  more  than 
probable,  that  the  inconstancy  of  his  barbarian 
allies  was  tempted  to  relinquish  a  war  in  which  they 
had  encountered  such  unexpected  difficulties  ;  and 
that  the  aged  king  of  the  Chionites,  satiated  with 
revenge,  turned  away  with  horror  from  a  scene  of 
action  where  he  had  been  deprived  of  the  hope  of 
his  family  and  nation.  The  strength  as  well  as 
spirit  of  the  army  with  which  Sapor  took  the  field 
in  the  ensuing  spring,  was  no  longer  equal  to  the 
unbounded  views  of  his  ambition.  Instead  of  as- 
piring to  the  conquest  of  the  cast,  he  was  obliged  to 
content  himself  with  the  reduction  of  two  fortified 
cities  of  Mesopotamia,  Singara  and  Bezabde;"  the 
one  situate  in  the  midst  of  a  sandy  desert,  the  other 
in  a  small  peninsula,  surrounded  almost  on  every 
side  by  the  deep  and  rapid  stream  of  the  Tigris. 
Five  Roman  legions,  of  the  diminutive  size  to  which 
they  had  been  reduced  in  the  age  of  Constantine, 
were  made  prisoners,  and  sent  into  remote  captivity 
on  the  extreme  confines  of  Persia.  After  disman- 
tling the  walls  of  Singara,  the  conqueror  abandoned 
that  solitary  and  sequestered  place ;  but  he  carefully 
restored  the  fortifications  of  Bezabde,  and  fixed  in 
that  important  post  a  garrison  or  colony  of  veterans ; 
amply  supplied  with  every  means  of  defence,  and 
animated  by  high  sentiments  of  honour  and  fidelity. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  campaign,  the  anns  of 
Sapor  incurred  some  disgrace  by  an  unsuccessful 
enterprise  against  Virtha,  or  Tecrit,  a  strong,  or  as  it 

which  do  not  perfectly  coincide  with  each  other,  or  with  the  series  of 
the  history.  1.  The  corn  was  ripe  when  Sapor  invaded  Mesopotamia; 
"Cum  jam  stipuli  llavente  turgerent;"  a  circumstance,  which,  in  the 
latitude  of  Aleppo,  would  naturally  refer  us  to  the  mouth  of  April  or 
Mav.  See  Ilarmer's  Observations  on  Scripture,  vol.  i.  p.  41.  Shaw's 
Travels,  p.  33J.  edit.  4to.  2.  The  progress  of  S;i|H)r  was  checked  liy  the 
overflowin"  of  the  Euphrates,  which  generally  happens  in  July  and 
Aucust.  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  v.  21.  Vi.igi;i  di  Pietro  della  Valle,  torn.  i. 
p.  6iJe  3.  When  Sapor  had  taken  .Amida,  alter  a  siege  of  seventy-three 
day.?,  the  .lutumn  was  far  advanced.  ••  Autumnopra'cipiti  ho?dorunu|Ue 
iinprobo  siilere  extoto."  To  reconcile  these  apparent  contradictions, 
we  must  allow  lor  some  delay  in  the  Persian  king,  some  inaccuracy  iu 
the  historian,  and  .some  disorder  in  the  seasons, 
o  The  account  of  these  sieges  is  given  by  Ammiaous,  xx.  (»,  7. 
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was  universally  esteemed  till  the  age  of  Tamerlane, 

an  impregnable,  fortress  of  the  independent  Arabs.'' 

Comiuci  of  tlie      The  defence  of  the  east  against  the 

Koniaus.      jji^ijj  pj.  Sapor   required,  and  nould 

have  exercised,  the  abilities  of  the  most  eonsiim- 
mate  general ;  and  it  seemed  fortunate  for  the  state, 
that  it  was  the  aetuul  province  of  the  brave  Ur- 
sicinus,  who  alone  deserved  the  confidence  of  the 
soldiers  and  people.  In  the  hour  of  danfjcr,  Ur- 
sicinusi  was  removed  from  his  station  by  the  in- 
trigues of  the  eunuchs ;  and  the  military  command 
of  the  east  was  bestowed,  by  the  same  influence,  on 
Sabinian,  a  wealthy  and  subtle  veteran,  who  had 
attained  the  infirmities,  without  acquiring  the  ex- 
perience, of  age.  I5y  a  second  order,  viliich  issued 
from  the  same  jealous  and  inconstant  counsels, 
Ursicinus  was  again  despatched  to  the  frontier  of 
Mesopotamia,  and  condemned  to  sustain  the  labours 
of  a  war,  the  honours  of  wliieh  had  been  transferred 
to  his  unworthy  rival.  Sabinian  fixed  his  indolent 
station  under  the  walls  of  Edessa  ;  and  while  he 
amused  himself  with  the  idle  parade  of  military  ex- 
ercise, and  moved  to  the  sound  of  llutes  in  the 
Pyrrhic  dance,  the  public  defence  was  abandoned 
to  the  boldness  and  diligence  of  the  former  general 
of  the  east.  But  whenever  Ursicinus  recommended 
any  vigorous  plan  of  operations  ;  when  he  proposed, 
at  the  head  of  a  light  and  active  army,  to  wheel 
round  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  to  intercept  the 
convoys  of  the  enemy,  to  harass  the  wide  extent 
of  the  Persian  lines,  and  to  relieve  the  distress 
of  Amida ;  the  timid  and  envious  commander 
alleged,  that  he  was  restrained  by  his  positive  orders 
from  endangering  the  safety  of  the  troops.  Amida 
was  at  length  taken;  its  bravest  defenders,  who  had 
escaped  the  sword  of  the  barbarians,  died  in  the 
Roman  camp  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner ;  and 
Ursicinus  himself,  after  supporting  the  disgrace  of 
a  partial  inquiry,  was  punished  for  the  misconduct 
of  Sabinian  by  the  loss  of  his  military  rank.  Hut 
Constantius  soon  experienced  the  trutli  of  the  pre- 
diction which  honest  indignation  had  extorted  from 
his  injured  lieutenant,  that  as  long  as  such  maxims 
of  government  were  sufl'ered  to  prevail,  the  emperor 
himself  would  find  it  no  easy  task  to  defend  his 
eastern  dominions  from  the  invasion  of  a  foreign 
enemy.  When  he  had  subdued  or  pacified  the 
barbarians  of  the  Danube,  Constantius  proceeded 
by  slow  marches  into  the  east ;  and  after  he  had 
wept  over  the  smoking  ruins  of  Amida,  he  formed, 
with  a  powerful  army,  the  siege  of  Bezabde.     The 

P  For  tlie  iilciitity  of  Virllia  and  Ttcrit,  see  DAiiville,  Gm(;r.iptiii- 
Ancieniic,  lora.  ii.  p.  201.  I'or  the  siege  of  tlint  raslle  by  Thiiiir  liei-, 
or  Tamerlane,  see  Chcrefeddin,  I.  iii.  c.  33.  The  Persian  bingraphir 
exaggerates  the  merit  and  dithtnUy  of  this  exploit,  which  delivered 
the  caravans  of  Bagdad  from  a  formidable  gang  of  robbers. 

<1  Aramianus  (xviii.  5,  6.  xix;  3.  xx.  2)  represents  the  merit  and 
disjtrace  of  Ursicinus  with  that  faithful  aUenlion  which  a  soldier  owed 
to  his  general.  Some  partiality  may  be  suspected,  yet  the  whole  ac- 
count is  consi>tent  and  probable. 

_  r  Ammian.  XX,  11.  Omisso  vano  incepto,  hiem.iturus  Antiochitr  rcdit 
in  Syri.im  ffirumnosim,  perpesras  et  ulcerum  sed  et  atroria,  dinque  de. 
nenda.  It  is  Unit  that  .lames  Gronoviits  has  restored  an  obscure  passage ; 
and  he  Uiiiiks  lli,it  this  correction  alone  would  have  deserved  a  nevv 
edition  of  his  author ;  whose  sense  may  now  be  darkly  perceived  I  ex. 
Iiccled  tome  additional  light  from  the  recent  labours  of  the  learned  i;r. 
Iiestus.  (Lipsix,  1773.) 


walls  were  shaken  by  the  reiterated  cITorts  of  the 
most  enormous  of  the  battering-rams  ;  the  town  was 
reduced  to  the  last  cxtTemity  ;  but  it  was  still  de- 
fended by  the  patient  and  intrepid  valour  of  the 
garrison,  till  the  approach  of  the  rainy  season  ob- 
liged tlic  emperor  to  raise  the  siege,  and  ingloriottsly 
lo  ii'Ircat  into  his  \viiilci-(|uarters  at  Aiiliot^h.'  The 
pride  of  Conslantius,  and  the  ingenuity  of  his 
courtiers,  were  at  a  loss  to  discover  any  materials 
for  panegyric  in  the  events  of  the  Persian  war; 
while  the  glory  of  his  cousin  Julian,  to  whose  mili- 
tary command  he  had  intrusted  the  provinces  of 
(!aul,  vvas  proclaimed  to  the  world  in  the  simple 
and  concise  narrative  of  his  exploits. 

In  the  blind  fury  of  civil  discord,  invasion  of  Cmil 
Constantius  had  abandoned  to  the  bar-  ''^  il»  (iermans. 
barians  of  (Icnnany  the  countries  of  Gaul,  which 
still  acknowledged  the  authority  of  his  rival.  A 
numerous  swarm  of  Franks  and  Alemanni  vi  ere  in- 
vited to  cross  the  Khine  by  presents  and  promises, 
by  the  hopes  of  spoil,  and  by  a  perpetual  grant  of 
all  the  territories  which  they  should  be  able  to  sub- 
due.' But  the  emperor,  who  for  a  temporary  service 
had  thus  imprudently  provoked  the  rapacious  spirit 
of  the  baibarians,  soon  discovered  and  lamented  the 
dilliculty  of  dismissing  these  formidable  allies,  after 
they  had  tasted  the  richness  of  the  Roman  soil. 
Uegardless  of  the  nice  distinction  of  loyalty  and  re- 
bellion, these  undisciplined  robbers  treated  as  their 
natural  enemies  all  the  subjects  of  the  empire,  wlio 
pos.sessed  any  property  which  they  w  ere  desirous  of 
acquiring.  Forty-five  flourishing  cities,  Toiigrcs, 
Cologne,  Treves,  Worms,  Spires,  Straslmrg,  kv. 
besides  a  far  greater  number  of  towns  and  villages, 
were  pillaged,  and  for  tlie  most  part  reduced  to 
ashes.  The  barbarians  of  Germany,  still  faithful  to 
the  maxims  of  their  ancestors,  abhorred  the  eoii- 
linement  of  walls,  to  which  they  ap])licd  the  odious 
names  of  prisons  and  sepulchres  ;  and  fixing  their 
independent  habitations  on  the  banks  of  rivets,  the 
Khine,  the  Moselle,  and  the  Meuse,  they  secured 
themselves  against  the  danger  of  a  surprise,  by  a 
rude  and  hasty  fortification  of  large  trees,  which 
were  felled  and  thrown  across  the  roads.  The  Ale- 
manni were  established  in  the  modern  countries 
of  Alsace  and  Lorrain  ;  the  Franks  occupied  the 
island  of  the  Batavians,  together  with  an  extensive 
dislrit-t  of  Brabant,  which  was  then  known  by  the 
appellation  of  Toxandiia,'  and  may  deserve  to  be 
considered  as  the  original  seat  of  their  Gallic  mon- 
archy."    From  tlie  sources,  to   the   mouth,  of  the 

f.  The  ravages  of  the  Germans,  and  the  distress  of  Gaul,  may  be  col. 
hcledfrom  .liiliau  himself.  Orat.  ad.  S.  P.  Q.  Athen.  p.  277.  Am. 
iiiian.  XV.  II,  I.ibaniiis,  Orat.  x.  Zosimus,  I.  iii.  p.  140.  Sozomeii,  1. 
iii.  c.  I. 

t  Amminnus  {xvi.  8.)  This  name  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  Tox- 
aiidri  of  Pliny,  and  very  freijilentiv  occurs  in  the  liisloriesof  llie  middle 
age.  Toxanilria  w.is  a  r-ountry  of  woods  and  morasses,  wliieli  exlended 
lliiiii  tile  lieighboiirhond  of  1  iingress  to  tlli"  conlliix  of  the  Vahal  and 
the  lihiiio      See  Valesins,  Nolit.  Galliar.  p.  .WS. 

II  The  paradox  of  P.  Dailies,  that  the  Franks  never  obtained  any  per- 
manent settlement  on  this  side  of  the  Khine  before  the  time  of  Clovis, 
is  refuted  with  much  learning  and  good  sense  by  M.  lliet,  who  has 
proved,  liy  a  chain  of  evidence,  their  uninterniptea  jiossession  of  Tox. 
aiidriaone  hundred  and  thirty  years  before  the  accession  of  Clovis.  The 
I>issertation  of  M.  Biet  was  crowned  by  the  Academy  of  Soissons,  in 
the  year  17.36,  and  seems  to  have  been  justly  preferred  to  the  discourse 
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Rhine,  the  conquests  of  the  Germans  extended  above 
forty  miles  to  the  west  of  that  river,  over  a  country 
peopled  by  colonies  of  their  own  name  and  nation  ; 
and  the  scene  of  their  devastations  was  three  times 
more  extensive  than  that  of  their  conquests.  At  a 
still  greater  distance  the  open  towns  of  Gaul  were 
deserted,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  fortified  cities, 
who  trusted  to  their  strength  and  vigilance,  were 
obliged  to  content  themselves  with  such  supplies  of 
corn  as  they  could  raise  on  the  vacant  land  within 
Iheenclosureoftheirwalls.  The  diminished  legions, 
destitute  of  pay  and  provisions,  of  arms  and  disci- 
pline, trembled  at  the  approach,  and  even  at  the 
name,  of  the  barbarians. 

ConJuct  of  Ju.       Under  these  melancholy  circumstan- 
'"'■  ces,  an  unexperienced  youth  was  ap- 

pointed to  save  and  to  govern  the  provinces  of  Gaul, 
or  rather,  as  he  expresses  it  himself,  to  exhibit  the 
vain  image  of  imperial  greatness.  The  retired 
scholastic  education  of  Julian,  in  which  he  had  been 
more  conversant  with  books  than  with  arms,  with 
the  dead  than  with  the  living,  left  him  in  profound 
ignorance  of  the  practical  arts  of  war  and  govern- 
ment ;  and  when  he  awkwardly  repeated  some  mili- 
tary exercise  which  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
learn,  he  exclaimed  with  a  sigh,  "  O  Plato,  Plato, 
what  a  task  for  a  philosopher!"  Yet  even  this  spe- 
culative philosophy,  which  men  of  business  are  too 
apt  to  despise,  had  filled  the  mind  of  Julian  with 
the  noblest  precepts,  and  the  most  shining  examples ; 
had  animated  him  with  the  love  of  virtue,  the  desire 
of  fame,  and  the  contempt  of  death.  The  habits  of 
temperance  recommended  in  the  schools,  are  still 
more  essential  in  the  severe  discipline  of  a  camp. 
The  simple  wants  of  nature  regulated  the  measure 
of  his  food  and  sleep.  Rejecting  with  disdain  the 
delicacies  provided  for  his  table,  he  satisfied  his 
appetite  with  the  coarse  and  common  fare  n-hich 
was  allotted  to  the  meanest  soldiers.  During  the 
rigour  of  a  Gallic  winter  he  never  suffered  a  fire  in 
his  bed-chamber  ;  and  after  a  short  and  interrupted 
slumber,  he  frequently  rose  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  from  a  carpet  spread  on  the  Uoor,  to  despatch 
any  urgent  business,  to  visit  his  rounds,  or  to  steal 
a  few  moments  for  the  prosecution  of  his  favourite 
studies.'  The  precepts  of  eloquence,  which  he  had 
hitherto  practised  on  fancied  topics  of  declamation, 
were  more  usefully  applied  to  excite  or  to  assuage 
the  passions  of  an  armed  multitude  :  and  although 
Julian,  from  his  early  habits  of  conversation  and 
literature,  was  more  familiarly  acquainted  with  the 
beauties  of  the  Greek  language,  he  had  attained  a 
competent  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue.'  Since 
Julian  was  not  originally  designed  for  the  character 
of  a  legislator,  or  a  judge,  it  is  probable  that  the 

of  his  more  celebrated  competitor,  tlie  Abbe  le  Bceuf,  an  antiquarian, 
Mjwse  name  was  happilv  expressive  of  liis  tiilents. 

X  The  private  life  of  Julian  in  Gjul,  and  the  severe  discipline  which 
he  embraced,  are  displayed  by  Anunianus,  (xvi-5.)  who  professes  to 
praise,  and  by  Jnlian  liiinself,  who  atTecls  to  ridicule,  {Mesopogon,  p. 
340.)  a  conduct  which,  in  a  prince  of  tile  house  of  Constantiue,  mi^hl 
justly  excite  the  surprise  of  mankind. 

y  Aderat  Latiue  quoque  differenti  sufficicns  sermo.  Ammi.uius,  xvi, 
5.  Hut  Julian,  educated  in  llic  scliools  of  Greece,  always  considered  the 
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civil  jurisprudence  of  the  Romans  Lad  not  engaged 
any  considerable  share  of  his  attention  :  but  he  de- 
rived from  his  philosophic  studies  an  inflexible 
regard  for  justice,  tempered  by  a  disposition  to 
clemency;  the  knowledge  of  the  general  principles 
of  equity  and  evidence,  and  the  faculty  of  patiently 
investigating  the  most  i  ntricate  and  tedious  questions 
which  could  be  proposed  for  his  discussion.  The 
measures  of  policy,  and  the  operations  of  war,  must 
submit  to  the  various  accidents  of  circumstance  and 
character,  and  the  unpractised  student  will  often  be 
perplexed  in  the  application  of  the  most  perfect 
theory.  But  in  the  acquisition  of  this  important 
science,  Julian  was  assisted  by  the  active  vigour  of 
his  own  genius,  as  w  ell  as  by  the  wisdom  and  ex- 
perience of  Sallust,  an  officer  of  rank,  who  soon 
conceived  a  sincere  attachment  for  a  prince  so  wor- 
thy of  his  friendship;  and  whose  incorruptible  inte- 
grity was  adorned  by  the  talent  of  insinuating  the 
harshest  truths  without  wounding  the  delicacy  of  a 
royal  ear.' 

Immediately  after  Julianhadreceiv-    „.    ,  . 

.'  His  tirst  earn- 

ed the  purple  at  Milan,  he  was  sent   pai?nin(i.iui, 

into  Gaul,  with  a  feeble  retinue  of 
three  hundred  and  sixty  soldiers.  At  Vienna,  where 
he  passed  a  painful  and  anxious  winter,  in  the  bands 
of  tho.se  ministers  towhomConstantiushad  intrusted 
the  direction  of  his  conduct,  the  Caesar  was  informed 
of  the  siege  and  deliverance  of  Autun.  That  large 
and  ancient  city,  protected  only  by  a  ruined  wall 
and  pusillanimous  garrison,  was  saved  by  the  gene- 
rous resolution  of  a  few  veterans,  who  resumed 
their  arms  for  the  defence  of  their  country.  In  his 
march  from  Autun,  through  the  heart  of  the  Gallic 
provinces,  Julian  embraced  with  ardour  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  signalizing  his  courage.  At  the  head 
of  a  small  body  of  archers,  and  heavy  cavalry,  he 
preferred  the  shorter  but  the  more  dangerous  of  two 
roads ;  and  sometimes  eluding,  and  sometimes  resist- 
ing, the  attacks  of  the  barbarians  who  were  masters 
of  the  field,  he  arrived  with  honour  and  safety  at 
the  camp  near  Rheinis,  where  the  Roman  troops  had 
been  ordered  to  assemble.  The  aspect  of  their  young 
prince  revived  the  drooping  spirit  of  the  soldiers, 
and  they  marched  from  Rheims  in  search  of  the 
enemy,  with  a  confidence  which  had  almost  proved 
fatal  to  them.  The  Alemanni,  familiarized  to  the 
know  ledge  of  the  country,  secretly  collected  their 
scattered  forces,  and  seizing  the  opportunity  of  a 
dark  and  rainy  day,  poured  with  unexpected  fury 
on  the  rear- guard  of  the  Romans.  Before  the  ine- 
vitable disorder  could  be  remedied,  two  legions 
were  destroyed  ;  and  Julian  w  as  taught  by  experi- 
ence, that  catition  and  vigilance  are  the  most  im- 
portant lessons  of  the  art  of  war.     In  a  second  and 

lan^ua^e  of  the  Romans  as  a  foreign  and  popular  dialect,  which  he 
mij;ht  use  on  necessary  occasions. 

T  ^\'e  are  ignorant  ol  the  actual  office  of  this  excellent  minister,  whom 
Julian  afterwards  created  pra'fect  of  Gaul.  Sallust  was  sneedily  recalleil 
by  the  jealousy  of  the  emperor:  and  we  may  stilt  read  a  sensible  but 
pedantic  discourse,  (p.  240—252.)  in  which  Julian  deplores  the  lojss  of 
so  valuable  a  friend,  to  wlnun  he  ackno«  ledges  himsell  indebted  for  his 
reputation.    See  La  liUterie,  t*reface  a  la  Vie  de  Jovieu,  p.  20. 
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more  successful  action,  lie  recovered  and  established 
his  military  fame  ;  hut  as  the  aifility  of  the  barba- 
rians saved  them  from  the  pursuit,  his  victory  was 
neither  bloody  nor  decisive,  lie  advanced,  however, 
1o  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  surveyed  tlie  ruins  of 
Cologne,  eonvineed  himself  of  the  diflicultics  of 
the  war,  and  retreated  on  the  approach  of  winter, 
discontented  with  the  court,  with  his  army,  and  with 
his  own  success."  The  power  of  the  enemy  was  yet 
uid)roken  ;  aiul  tlie  Ca'sar  had  no  sooner  separated 
his  troops  and  li\ed  his  own  quarters  at  Sens,  in 
the  centre  of  (iaul,  than  he  was  surrounded  and 
besicited  by  a  numerous  host  of  Ocrmans.  Reduced 
in  this  extremity  to  the  resources  of  his  own  mind, 
he  displayed  a  prudent  intrepidity  which  compen- 
sated for  all  the  deficiencies  of  the  place  and  gar- 
rison ;  and  the  barbarians,  at  the  end  of  thirty  days, 
were  obliged  to  retire  with  disappointed  rage. 

,,.  ,  The  conscious  pride  <if  Julian,  who 

Ili9  second  .  ' 

camrciiKii,       was  indebted  only  to  his  sword  for 

this  signal  deliverance,  was  imbittered 
by  the  reflection,  that  he  was  abandoned,  betrayed, 
and  perhaps  devoted  to  destruction,  by  those  who 
were  bound  to  assist  him  by  every  tie  of  honour 
and  lidelity.  Marcellus,  master-general  of  the  ca- 
valry in  Gaul  interpreting  too  strictly  the  jealous 
orders  of  the  court,  beheld  with  supine  indifference 
the  <Iistress  of  .Julian,  and  had  restrained  the  troops 
under  his  command  from  marching  to  the  relief  of 
Sens.  If  the  Ca'sar  had  dissembled  in  silence  so 
dangerous  an  insult,  his  person  and  authority  vvonld 
have  been  exposed  to  the  contempt  of  the  world  ; 
and  if  an  action  so  criminal  had  been  suffered  to  pass 
with  impunity,  the  emperor  would  have  confirmed 
the  suspicions,  which  received  a  very  specious 
colour  from  his  past  conduct  towards  the  princes 
of  the  Flavian  family.  Marcellus  was  recalled,  and 
gently  dismissed  from  his  office.''  In  his  room 
Severus  was  appointed  general  of  the  cavalry ;  an 
experienced  soldier,  of  approved  courage  and  fide- 
lity, who  could  advise  with  respect  and  execute 
with  7.ea\  ;  and  who  submitted,  without  reluctance, 
to  the  supreme  command  which  .Julian,  by  the  in- 
terest of  his  patroness  Eusebia,  at  length  obtained 
over  the  armies  of  Gaul.'  A  very  judicious  plan  of 
operations  was  adopted  for  the  approaching  cam- 
paign. Julian  himself,  at  the  head  of  the  remains 
of  the  veteran  hands,  and  of  some  new  levies  which 
he  had  been  permitted  to  form,  boldly  penetrated 
into  the  centre  of  the  German  cantonments,  and 
carefully  re-established  the  fortifications  of  Saverne, 
in  an  advantageous  post,  which  would  either  check 
the  incursions,  or  intercept  the  retreat,  of  the  enemy. 
At  the  same  time  Harbatio,  general  of  the  infantry, 
advanced  from  Milan  with  an  army  of  thirty  thou- 

a  Ammianu?  (xvi.  2.  3  )  appears  much  better  salisried  with  the  sue. 
rem  of  this  tirNt  ramiKii;;n  tlian  Juhan  himself;  who  very  fairly  owns 
that  he  did  nothin):  of  roijsequence,  and  tliat  he  tied  before  tlie  enemy. 

b  Anmiiaii.  xvi.  7,  I.ibanius  speaks  rather  more  advniiln;;eoiisty  of 
the  military  talents  of  M.ircellus,  Orat.  x.  p.  272.  And  Julian  insinu. 
ates,  that  he  would  not  have  been  so  easily  recalled,  unless  lie  had  given 
other  rea.sons  of  ofience  to  the  court,  p.  278. 

c  Severus.  non  diseors,  iion  arrogans,  sed  long4  mililiop  friijalilate 
fompertii";  el  eum  recti  prafeuntemscciituriis,  lit  rtoctorom  niorijjerus 
miles.     Animiali.xvi.il.     Zosinius,  I.  iii.  p.  UO. 


sand  men,  and  passing  the  mountains,  prepared  to 
throw  a  liriilgc  over  tlie  Rhine,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  IJasil.  It  was  lea.sonable  to  expect  that  the 
\leiuaiini,  prcs.sed  on  either  side  by  the  Roman 
arms,  would  he  soon  forced  to  evacuate  the  pro- 
vinces of  (;aul,  and  to  hasten  to  the  defence  of  their 
native  country.  But  the  hopes  of  the  campaign 
were  defeated  by  the  incapacity,  or  the  envy,  or  the 
secret  instructions,  of  Harbatio  ;  who  acted  as  if  ho 
had  been  tlie  enemy  of  the  Ga'sar,  and  the  secret 
ally  of  the  barbarians.  The  negligent^'  with  wliicli 
lie  periiiittcd  a  troop  of  pillagers  freely  to  pass,  and 
to  return  almost  before  the  gates  of  his  camp,  inav 
be  imputed  to  his  want  of  abilities  ;  but  the  treason- 
able act  of  burning  a  number  of  boats,  and  a  super- 
fluous stock  of  provisions,  which  would  have  been 
of  the  most  essential  service  to  the  army  of  Gaul, 
was  an  evidence  of  his  hostile  and  criminal  inten- 
tions. The  Germans  despLsed  an  enemy  who  ap- 
peared destitute  either  of  power  or  of  inclination  to 
offend  them  ;  and  the  ignominious  retreat  of  Barba- 
tio  deprived  Julian  of  the  expected  support;  and 
left  him  to  extricate  himself  from  a  hazardous  situ- 
ation, where  he  could  neither  remain  with  safety, 
nor  retire  with  honour.'' 

As   soon   as   they   were  delivered  „  .  ,      ,  „. 

.   .  .  ,         .  ,        Hittle  of    Stras. 

from  the  fears  of  invasion,  the  .Me-  burg, 
manni  prepared  to  chastise  the  Roman  '  ^''  ""' 
youth,  who  presumed  to  dispute  the  possession  of 
that  country,  which  they  claimed  as  their  own  by 
the  right  of  conquest  and  of  treaties.  They  em- 
ployed three  days,  and  as  many  nights,  in  trans- 
porting over  the  Rhine  their  military  powers.  The 
fierce  Chnodomar,  shaking  the  ponderous  javelin, 
which  he  had  victoriously  wielded  against  the 
brother  of  Magnentius,  led  the  van  of  the  bar- 
barians, and  moderated  by  his  experience  the 
martial  ardour  which  his  example  inspired."  He 
was  followed  by  six  other  kings,  by  ten  princes  of 
regal  extraction,  by  a  long  train  of  high-spirited 
nobles,  and  by  thirty-five  thousand  of  the  bravest 
warriors  of  the  tribes  of  Germany.  The  confidence 
derived  from  the  view  of  their  own  strength,  was 
increased  by  the  intelligence  which  they  received 
from  a  deserter,  that  the  Ca\sar,  with  a  feeble  army 
of  thirteen  thousand  men,  occupied  a  post  about 
one-and-twenty  miles  from  their  camp  of  Stras- 
burg.  With  this  inadequate  force,  Julian  resolved 
to  seek  and  to  encounter  the  barbarian  ho.st ;  and 
the  chance  of  a  general  action  was  preferred  to  the 
tedious  and  uncertain  operation  of  separately  en- 
gaging the  dispersed  parties  of  the  Alemanni.  The 
Romans  marched  in  close  order,  and  in  two  columns, 
the  cavalry  on  the  right,  the  infantry  on  the  left; 
and  the  day  was  so  far  spent  when  they  appeared 

d  On  the  design  and  failure  of  the  co-operation  hctwetn  Julian  and 
Barbatio.see  Animianiis,  (xvi.  ll.):ind  I.ibanius,  Orat.  x.  p.  273. 

r  Aminiaiius  {xvi.  12.)  describes,  with  his  inflated  elo(pii'nce,  the 
fi;;lire  and  cliaracter  of  Chnodomar.  Audax  et  (idciis  ingenti  roboi'c 
lacertoriim,  ubi  ardor  preelii  sperabahlr  immanis,  efpio  spumaiitc,  silb- 
limitir.  erectiis  in  jaculum  forraidandii'  vastitatis,  armoriini(jiie  nitore 
coiispitiius :  antea  streninis  et  miles,  ct  utilis  prEeler  ca'teros  ductor.- 
Diceiitium  Ca-sarem  siiperavit  ipquo  marte  congressus. 
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in  sijht  of  the  enemy,  that  Julian  was  desirous  of 
deferring  the  battle  till  the  next  morning,  and  of 
allowing  his  troops  to  recruit  their  exhausted 
strength  by  the  necessary  refreshments  of  sleep 
and  food.  Yielding,  however,  with  some  reluctance, 
to  the  clamours  of  the  soldiers,  and  even  to  the 
opinion  of  his  council,  he  exhorted  them  to  justify 
by  their  valour  the  eager  impatience,  which,  in  case 
of  a  defeat,  would  be  universally  branded  with  the 
epithets  of  rashness  and  presumption.  The  trum- 
pets sounded,  the  military  shout  was  heard  through 
tlie  field,  and  the  two  armies  rushed  with  equal 
fury  to  the  charge.  The  Ca-sar,  who  conducted  in 
person  his  right  wing,  depended  on  the  dexterity  of 
his  archers,  and  the  weight  of  his  cuirassiers.  But 
his  ranks  were  instantly  broken  by  an  irregular 
mixture  of  light  horse  and  of  light  infantry,  and 
he  had  the  mortification  of  beholding  the  flight  of 
six  hundred  of  his  most  renowned  cuirassiers.' 
The  fugitives  were  stopped  and  rallied  by  the  pre- 
sence and  authority  of  Julian,  who,  careless  of  his 
own  safety,  tbrew  himself  before  them,  and  urging 
every  motive  of  shame  and  honour,  led  them  back 
against  the  victorious  enemy.  The  conflict  be- 
tween the  two  lines  of  infantry  was  obstinate  and 
bloody.  The  Germans  possessed  the  superiority 
of  strength  and  stature,  the  Romans  that  of  disci- 
pline and  temper ;  and  as  the  barbarians,  who 
served  under  the  standard  of  the  empire,  united 
the  respective  advantages  of  both  parties,  their 
strenuous  efibrts,  guided  by  a  skilful  leader,  at 
length  determined  the  event  of  the  day.  The 
Romans  lost  four  tribunes,  and  two  hundred  and 
forty-three  soldiers,  in  this  memorable  battle  of 
Strasburg,  so  glorious  to  the  Ca?sar,5  and  so  salu- 
tary to  the  afflicted  provinces  of  Gaul.  Six  thou- 
sand of  the  Alemanni  were  slain  in  the  field,  without 
including  those  who  were  drowned  in  the  Rhine, 
or  transfixed  with  darts  whilst  they  attempted  to 
swim  across  the  river.'"  Chnodomar  himself  was 
surrounded  and  taken  prisoner,  with  three  of  his 
brave  companions,  who  had  devoted  themselves  to 
follow  in  life  or  death  the  fate  of  their  chieftain. 
Julian  received  him  with  military  pomp  in  the 
council  of  his  officers  ;  and  expressing  a  generous 
pity  for  the  fallen  state,  dissembled  his  inward  con- 
tempt for  the  abject  humiliation,  of  his  captive. 
Instead  of  exhibiting  the  vanquished  king  of  the 
Alemanni,  as  a  grateful  spectacle  to  the  cities  of 
Gaul,  he  respectfully  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  em- 
peror this  splendid  trophy  of  his  victory.     Chnodo- 

f  After  tilt-  battle,  Jtilian  ventured  to  revive  the  rijiovir  of  aneient 
(li'.Tipline,  by  exposing  these  fugitives  in  female  apparel  to  the  derision 
ff  the  whole  camp.  In  the  next  campaign,  tliese  troops  nobly  retrieved 
their  honour.    Zosimus,  1.  iii.  p.  142. 

g  Julian  himself  (.ad  S.  P.  Q.  Athen.  p.  278.)  speaks  of  the  battle  of 
Strasburj  with  the  modesty  of  conscious  merit;  efiaxtaa^inv  h^ 
okXcwc,  iituic  Kill  fit  i.^n?  uipineTo  h  raiavTn  fia^n.  Zosmuis  compares 
it  with  the  victory  of  Alexander  over  Darius,  and  yet  we  are  at  a  loss 
to  discover  any  of  those  strokes  of  military  genius  which  fix  the  atten. 
tioji  of  ages  on  the  conduct  and  success  of  a  single  day. 

h  Ammianus,  xvi  12.  I.ibaniusadds2000morc  to  the  nnmberof  the 
slain  (Orat.  x.  p.  274  )  But  these  trirtiug  dilTrrences  disappear  before 
the  611,000  barbarians,  whom  Zosimns  has  sacrificed  to  the  glory  of  his 
hero  (I.  iii.  p.  Ml  )  We  mi;;ht  attribute  this  extravagant  number  to 
the  carelessness  of  transcribers,  if  this  credulous  or  partial  historian 
li.iil  not  swelled  the  army  of  .'i.OOO  Alemanni  to  an  innumerable  mul. 
tiliidc  of  barbarians,  jrXnt^or  an-cjpov  /SopySapnif.     It  is  our  own  fault 
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mar  experienced  an  honourable  treatment ;  but  the 
impatient  barbarian  could  not  long  survive  his  de- 
feat, his  confinement,  and  his  exile.' 

After  Julian  had  repulsed  the  Ale-    ,  ,. 

*  Julian    suboues 

manni  from  the  provinces  of  the  Upper  the  Franks, 
Rhine,  he  turned  his  arms  against  the 
Franks,  who  were  seated  nearer  to  the  ocean  on  the 
confines  of  Gaul  and  Germany  ;  and  who,  from  their 
numbers,  and  still  more  from  their  intrepid  valour, 
had  ever  been  esteemed  the  most  formidable  of  the 
baibarians.''  Although  they  were  strongly  actuated 
by  the  allurements  of  rapine,  they  professed  a  disin- 
terested love  of  war  ;  which  they  considered  as  the 
supreme  honour  and  felicity  of  human  nature  ;  and 
their  minds  and  bodies  were  so  completely  hardened 
by  perpetual  action,  that,  according  to  the  lively 
expression  of  an  orator,  the  snows  of  winter  were 
as  pleasant  to  them  as  the  flowers  of  spring.  In  the 
month  of  December,  which  followed  the  battle  of 
Strasburg,  Julian  attacked  a  body  of  six  hundred 
Franks,  who  had  thrown  themselves  into  two  cas- 
tles on  the  Meuse.'  In  the  midst  of  that  severe 
season  they  sustained,  with  inflexible  constancy,  a 
siege  of  fifty-four  days  ;  till  at  length,  exhausted  by 
hunger,  and  satisfied  that  the  vigilance  of  the  enemy 
in  breaking  the  ice  of  the  river,  left  them  no  hopes 
of  escape,  the  Franks  consented,  for  the  first  time, 
to  dispense  with  the  ancient  law  which  commanded 
them  to  conquer  or  to  die.  The  Ca'sar  immediately 
sent  his  captives  to  the  court  of  Constantius,  who, 
accepting  them  as  a  valuable  present,""  rejoiced  in 
the  opportunity  of  adding  so  many  heroes  to  the 
choicest  troops  of  his  domestic  guards.  The  obsti- 
nate resistance  of  this  handful  of  Franks,  apprised 
Julian  of  the  difficulties  of  the  expedition  which  he 
meditated  for  the  ensuing  spring,  against  the  whole 
body  of  the  nation.  His  rapid  diligence  surprised 
and  astonished  the  active  barbarians.  Ordering 
his  soldiers  to  provide  themselves  with  biscuit  for 
twenty  days,  he  suddenly  pitched  his  camp  near 
Tongres,  while  the  enemy  still  supposed  him  in  his 
winter-quarters  of  Paris,  expecting  the  slow  arrival 
of  his  convoys  from  Aquitain.  Without  allowing 
the  Flanks  to  unite  or  to  deliberate,  he  skilfully 
spread  his  legions  from  Cologne  to  the  ocean  ;  and 
by  the  terror,  as  well  as  by  the  success,  of  his  arms, 
soon  reduced  the  suppliant  tribes  to  implore  the 
clemency,  and  to  obey  the  commands,  of  their  con- 
queror. The  Chamavians  submissively  retired  to 
their  former  habitations  beyond  the  Rhine:  but  the 
Salians  were  permitted  to  possess  their  new  estab- 

if  this  detection  does  not  inspire  us  with  proper  distrust  on  similar 
occasions. 

i  Ammian.  xvi.  12.     Libanius,  Orat  x.  p.  276. 

k  Libanius  (Orat.  iii.  p.  137.)  draws  a  very  lively  picture  of  the  man- 
ners of  the  Franks, 

1  Ammianus,  xvii.  2.  Libanius,  Orat.  x.  p.  278.  The  Greek  orator. 
liy  misapprehending  a  passage  of  Julian,  has  tM-en  induced  to  represent 
the  Franks  as  consisting  of  a  thoiis^ind  men  ;  and  as  his  head  was  always 
full  of  the  Pelopniinesian  war,  he  compares  them  to  the  L,icedx-nio. 
nians.  who  were  besieged  and  taken  in  the  island  of  Sphacteria. 

m  Julian,  ad  S.  P.  Q.  Allien,  p.  280.  Libanius,  Orat.  x.  p.  278. 
.According  to  the  expression  of  Lilunius,  the  emperor  c^wpa  wio^ki^e, 
which  La  Bleterie  understands  (Vie  dc  Julien,  p.  118.)  as  an  honest 
confession,  and  Valesius  (ad  Anmiian.  xvii.  2.)  as  a  mean  evasion,  of  the 
truth.  Doni.  Roufjuel,  (Hisloriens  de  France,  torn.  i.  p.  7.1.1.)  by  s«l»- 
stituting  another  word,  <i  oMiffc,  would  suppress  both  the  dillicully  anU 
the  spirit  of  this  |>assage. 
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lishmcnt  of  Toxandria,  as  the  subjects  and  aux- 
iliaries of  the  Koiiian  empire."  The  treaty  was 
ratilicd  by  soloiiiii  oaths ;  and  perpetual  inspectors 
were  appointed  to  reside  anionj;  the  Franks,  with 
the  authority  of  enforeinp  the  strict  observance  of 
the  conditions.  An  incident  is  related,  interestinj; 
enough  in  itself,  and  by  no  means  repugnant  to  the 
character  of  Julian,  who  ingeniously  contrived  both 
the  plot  and  the  catastrophe  of  the  tragedy.  When 
the  Chainavians  sued  for  peace,  he  required  the  son 
of  their  king,  as  tlie  only  hostage  on  whom  he  could 
rely.  A  mournful  silence,  interrupted  by  tears  and 
groans,  dcclarf<l  the  sad  perplexity  of  the  barbari- 
ans; and  their  aged  chief  lamented  in  pathetic 
language,  that  his  private  loss  was  now  imbittcrcd 
by  a  sense  of  the  public  calamity.  While  the  Cha- 
mavians  lay  prostrate  at  the  foot  of  his  throne,  the 
royal  captive,  whom  they  believed  to  have  been 
slain,  unexpectedly  appeared  before  their  eyes  ;  and 
as  soon  as  the  tumult  of  joy  was  hushed  into  atten- 
tion, the  Ca'sar  addressed  the  assembly  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms:  "  Behold  the  son,  the  prince,  whom 
you  wept.  You  had  lost  him  by  your  fault.  God 
and  the  Romans  have  restored  him  to  you.  I  shall 
still  preserve  and  educate  the  youth,  rather  as  a 
monument  of  my  own  virtue,  than  as  a  pledge  of 
your  sincerity.  Should  you  presume  to  violate  the 
faith  which  you  have  sworn,  the  arms  of  the  repub- 
lic will  avenge  the  perfidy,  not  on  Ihc  innocent,  but 
on  the  guilty."  The  barbarians  withdrew  from  his 
presence,  impressed  with  the  warmest  seutinients 
of  gratitude  and  admiration." 

Mukea  three  ex-  It  was  not  enougli  for  Julian  to  have 
peditions beyond  delivered  the  provinces  of  Gaul  from 

Ihe  Uhnie,  r 

A.  D.  357—359.  tlic  barbarians  of  Germany.  He 
aspired  to  emulate  the  glory  of  the  lirst  and  most 
illustrious  of  the  emperors;  after  whose  example 
he  composed  his  own  commentaries  of  the  Gallic 
war.P  Caesar  has  related,  with  conscious  pride, 
the  manner  in  which  he  twice  passed  the  Rhine. 
Julian  could  boast,  that  before  he  assumed  the 
title  of  .'Vugustus,  he  had  carried  the  Roman  eagles 
beyond  that  great  river  in  tl/rec  successful  expedi- 
tions.i  The  consternation  of  the  Germans,  after 
tlie  battle  of  Sliasburg,  encouraged  him  to  the 
lirst  attempt;  and  the  reluctance  of  the  troops  soon 
yielded  to  the  persuasive  eloquence  of  a  leader, 
who  shared  the  fatigues  and  dangers  which  he 
imposed  on  the  meanest  of  the  soldiers.  The  vil- 
lages on  either  side  of  the  Mcyn,  which  were  plen- 
tifully stored  with  corn  and  cattle,  felt  the  ravages 
of  an  invading  army.  The  principal  houses,  con- 
structed with  some  imitation  of  Roman  elegance, 
were  consumed  by  the  llames ;  and  the  C:esar 
boldly  advanced  about  ten  miles,  till  his  progress 

n  Ammi.in.  xvii.  8.  Zositmls,  1.  iii.  p.  146—150.  (tiis  narrative  is 
darkened  t)y  a  mixture  of  fable ;)  and  Julian,  ad  S.  P.  Q.  Allien, 
p.  280.  His  expression,  lOjrertef.iMni'  ficv  tioioitv  ra  ZiXudv  eCi...r, 
Xnn<tflttt  ic  tpn^atra.  This  ditrvrence  of  treatment  confirms  the 
opinion,  that  the  Salian  Fianks  were  permitted  to  retain  the  settlements 
in  Toxandria. 

o  This  interesting;  story,  which  Zosimns  lias  abridged,  is  related  by 
F.unapins  (in  Excerpt.  Cejjationum.  p,  15,  16,  17.)  with  all  the  ainph. 
ficalions  of  Grecian  rhetoric:  but  the  silenceof  Libanius,  ofAmmianus, 
and  of  Julian  himself,  renders  the  truth  of  it  extremely  suspicious. 


was  stopped  by  a  dark  and  impenetrable  forest, 
undermined  by  subterraneous  passages,  which 
threatened,  with  secret  snares  and  ambush,  every 
step  of  the  assailant.  The  ground  was  already 
covered  with  snow;  and  Julian,  after  repairing  an 
ancient  castle  which  had  been  erected  by  Trajan, 
granted  a  truce  of  ten  months  to  the  submissive 
barbarians.  At  the  expiration  of  the  truce,  Julian 
undertook  a  second  expedition  beyond  the  Rhine, 
to  humble  the  pride  of  Surmar  and  Mortaire,  two 
of  the  kiufjs  of  the  .Mcmanni,  who  had  been  present 
at  tlie  battle  of  .Strasburg.  They  promised  to 
restore  all  the  Roman  captives  who  yet  remained 
alive;  and  as  the  Ca-sar  had  procured  an  exact 
account  from  the  cities  and  villages  of  Gaul,  of  the 
inhabitants  whom  they  had  lost,  he  detected  every 
attempt  to  deceive  him  with  a  degree  of  readiness 
and  accuracy,  which  almost  established  the  belief 
of  his  supernatural  knowledge.  Ills  third  expe- 
dition was  still  more  splendid  and  important  than 
the  two  former.  The  Germans  had  eollccled  their 
military  powers,  and  moved  along  the  opposite 
banks  of  the  river,  with  a  design  of  destroying  the 
bridge,  and  of  preventing  the  passage  of  the  Ro- 
mans. But  this  judicious  plan  of  defence  was 
disconcerted  by  a  skilful  diversion.  Three  hun- 
dred light-armed  and  active  soldiers  were  detached 
in  forty  small  boats,  to  fall  down  the  stream  in 
silence,  and  to  land  at  .some  distance  from  the  posts 
of  the  enemy.  They  executed  their  orders  with  so 
much  boldness  and  celerity,  that  they  had  almost 
surprised  the  barbarian  chiefs,  who  returned  in  the 
fearless  confidence  of  intoxication  froin  one  of  their 
nocturnal  festivals.  Without  repeating  the  uniform 
and  disgusting  tale  of  slaughter  and  devastation,  it 
is  sufiicient  to  observe,  that  Julian  dictated  his  own 
conditions  of  peace  to  six  of  the  haughtiest  kings  of 
the  Alcmanni,  three  of  whom  were  permitted  to 
view  the  severe  discipline  and  martial  pomp  of  a 
Roman  camp.  Followed  by  twenty  thousand  cap- 
tives, whom  he  had  rescued  from  the  chains  of  the 
barbarians,  the  C;esar  repa.ssed  the  Rhine,  after 
terminating  a  war,  the  success  of  which  has  been 
compared  to  the  ancient  glories  of  the  Punic  and 
Cirobric  victories. 

As  soon  as  the  valour  and  conduct  n^^x,,^^  ,1,^ 
of  Julian  had  secured  an  interval  of  c.tiesof  Gaul. 
peace,  he  applied  himself  to  a  work  more  congenial 
to  his  humane  and  philosophic  temper.  The  cities 
of  Gaul,  which  had  suflcred  fi-om  the  inroads  of  the 
barbarians,  he  diligently  repaired  ;  and  seven  im- 
portant posts,  between  Mcntz  and  Ihc  mouth  of  the 
Rhine,  arc  particularly  mentioned,  as  having;  been 
rebuilt  and  fortified  by  the  order  of  Julian.'  The 
vanquished  Germans  had  submitted  to  the  just  but 

P  Lilianius,  the  friend  of  Julian,  clearly  insinuiiles  (Orat.  i».  p.  178  ) 
that  his  h.To  had  cnniposeil  the  history  of  his  Gallic  campai^'ns.  lint 
Zi'simus  (1.  ill.  p.  140.)  seems  to  have  derived  bis  infonnattnn  only  from 
the  Drations  (At-vioi)  and  the  Epistles  of  Julian.  The  ilisconrse  which 
is  addressed  to  the  Athenians  contains  an  accurate,  though  general, 
account  of  the  war  a;^ainst  the  Germans. 

q  Sec  Amniian.  xvii.  I  — 10.  xviii.  2.  and  Zosim.  I.  iii.  p.  144.  Julian. 
adS.  P.  Q.  Athcn.  p.  280. 

r  Ammian.  xviii.  2.  Libanius,  Oral.  x.  p.  279,  280.  Of  the.se  seven 
posts,  four  arc  at  present  towns  of  some  consefjuenee  ;  Bin^en,  Andcr- 
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buniiliatins;  condition  of  preparing  and  conveying 
the  necessary  materials.  Tbe  active  zeal  of  Julian 
urged  the  prosecution  of  the  work ;  and  such  was 
the  spirit  which  he  had  difl'used  among  the  troops, 
that  the  auxiliaries  themselves,  waving  their  ex- 
emption from  any  duties  of  fatigue,  contended  in 
the  most  servile  labours  with  the  diligence  of  the 
Roman  soldiers.  It  was  incumbent  on  the  Ca?sar 
to  provide  for  the  subsistence,  as  well  as  for  the 
safety,  of  the  inhabitants  and  of  the  garrisons.  The 
desertion  of  the  former,  and  the  mutiny  of  the  latter, 
must  have  been  the  fatal  and  inevitable  conse- 
quences of  famine.  The  tillage  of  the  provinces  of 
Gaul  had  been  interrupted  by  the  calamities  of 
war  ;  but  the  scanty  harvests  of  the  continent  were 
supplied,  by  his  paternal  care,  from  the  plenty  of 
the  adjacent  island.  Six  hundred  large  barks, 
framed  in  the  forest  of  the  Ardennes,  made  several 
voyages  to  the  coast  of  Britain  ;  and  returning  from 
thence  laden  with  corn,  sailed  up  the  Rhine,  and 
distributed  their  cargoes  to  the  several  towns  and 
fortresses  along  the  banks  of  the  river.'  The  arms 
of  Julian  had  restored  a  free  and  secure  navigation, 
which  Constantius  had  offered  to  purchase  at  the 
expense  of  his  dignity,  and  of  a  tributary  present 
of  two  thousand  pounds  of  silver.  The  emperor 
parsimoniously  refused  to  his  soldiers  the  sums 
which  he  granted  with  a  lavish  and  trembling  hand 
to  the  barbarians.  The  dexterity,  as  well  as  the 
firmness,  of  Julian,  was  put  to  a  severe  trial,  when 
he  took  the  field  with  a  discontented  army,  which 
had  already  served  two  campaigns,  without  receiv- 
ing any  regular  pay  or  any  extraordinary  donative.' 
CiTiUdministra-  A  tender  regard  for  the  peace  and 
tiou  iif  .luiiaii.  happiness  of  his  subjects,  was  the  rul- 
ing principle  which  directed,  or  seemed  to  direct, 
tbe  administration  of  Julian."  He  devoted  the 
leisure  of  his  winter-quarters  to  the  offices  of  civil 
government ;  and  alfected  to  assume  with  more 
pleasure  the  character  of  a  magistrate  than  that  of 
a  general.  Before  he  took  the  field,  he  devolved  on 
the  provincial  governors  most  of  the  public  and 
private  causes  which  had  been  referred  to  his  tri- 
bunal; but,  on  his  return,  he  carefully  revised  their 
proceedings,  mitigated  the  rigour  of  the  law,  and 
pronounced  a  second  judgment  on  the  judges  them- 
selves. Superior  to  the  last  temptation  of  virtuous 
minds,  an  indiscreet  and  intemperate  zeal  for  jus- 
tice, he  restrained,  with  calmness  and  dignity,  the 
warmth  of  an  advocate  who  prosecuted,  for  extor- 
tion, the  president  of  the  Narbonnese  province. 
"  Who  will  ever  be  found  guilty,"  exclaimed  the 
vehement  Dclphidius,  "  if  it  be  enough  to  deny  ?" 
And  who,"  replied  Julian,  "  will  ever  be  innocent, 
if  it  be  sufficient  to  affirm  ?"     In  the  general  ad- 

ijach,  Bonn,  and  Nuyss.  The  other  three,  Tricesiniie,  Qnadrihurgium, 
and  Castra  Herculis,  or  Heraclea,  no  longer  suljsist;  but  there  is  room 
to  beheve,  tliat,  on  the  ground  of  Qnadriburginni,  the  IJutch  have 
constructed  the  fort  of  Srheiik,  a  name  so  otteusive  to  the  fastidious 
delicacy  of  Roileau.  Sec  D'Anville  Notice  de  TAncienue  Ganle,  p.  I8J. 
Boilean,  Epitre  iv,  and  the  notes, 

«  We  may  credit  Julian  himself,  Oral,  ad  S,  P.  Q.  Alhenienscm,  p. 

280.  who  gives  a  very  particular  account  <»f  tiie  transaction,    Zosimns 

adds  two  hundred  vessels  more,  1.  iii.  p.  145.     If  we  compute  the  GOO 

corn  ships  of  Julian  at  only  seventy  tons  each,  they  were  capable  of 

II 


ministration  of  peace  and  war,  the  interest  of  the 
sovereign  is  commonly  the  same  as  that  of  his  people  ; 
but  Constantius  would  have  thought  himself  deeply 
injured,  if  the  virtues  of  Julian  had  defrauded  him 
of  any  part  of  the  tribute  wliich  he  extorted  from  an 
oppressed  and  exhausted  country.  The  prince  who 
was  invested  with  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  might 
sometimes  presume  to  correct  the  rapacious  inso- 
lence of  the  inferior  agents ;  to  expose  their  corrupt 
arts,  and  to  introduce  an  equal  and  easier  mode  of 
collection.  But  the  management  of  the  finances 
was  more  safely  intrusted  to  Florentius,  prtctorian 
praifect  of  Gaul,  an  efl'eminate  tyrant,  incapable  of 
pity  or  remorse  ;  and  the  haughty  minister  com- 
plained of  the  most  decent  and  gentle  opposition, 
while  Julian  himself  was  rather  inclined  to  censure 
the  weakness  of  his  own  behaviour.  The  Caesar  had 
rejected  with  abhorrence,  a  mandate  for  the  levy,  of 
an  extraordinary  tax;  a  new  superdietion,  which 
the  pnefect  had  offered  for  his  signature  ;  and  the 
faithful  picture  of  the  public  misery,  by  which  he 
had  been  obliged  to  justify  his  refusal,  offended  the 
court  of  Constantius.  We  may  enjoy  the  pleasure 
of  reading  the  sentiments  of  Julian,  as  he  expresses 
them  with  warmth  and  freedom  in  a  letter  to  one  of 
his  most  intimate  friends.  After  stating  liis  own 
conduct,  he  proceeds  in  the  following  terms:  "  Was 
it  possible  for  the  disciple  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  to 
act  otherwise  than  I  have  done?  Could  I  abandon 
the  unhappy  subjects  intrusted  to  my  care  ?  Was  1 
not  called  upon  to  defend  them  from  the  repeated 
injuries  of  these  unfeeling  robbers?  A  tribune  who 
deserts  his  post  is  punished  with  death,  and  de- 
prived of  the  honours  of  burial.  With  what  justice 
could  I  pronounce  his  sentence,  if,  in  the  hour  of 
danger,  I  myself  neglected  a  duty  far  more  sacred 
and  far  more  important?  God  has  placed  me  in  this 
elevated  post ;  his  providence  will  guard  and  sup- 
port me.  Should  I  be  condemned  to  suffer,  I  shall 
derive  comfort  from  the  testimony  of  a  pure  and 
upright  conscience.  Would  to  Heaven  that  I  still 
possessed  a  counsellor  like  Sallust !  If  they  think 
proper  to  send  me  a  successor,  I  shall  submit  with- 
out reluctance ;  and  had  much  rather  improve  the 
short  opportunity  of  doing  good,  than  enjoy  a  long 
and  lasting  impunity  of  evil.""  The  precarious  and 
dependent  situation  of  Julian  displayed  his  virtues, 
and  concealed  his  defects.  The  young  hero  who  sup- 
ported, in  Gaul,  the  throne  of  Constantius,  was  not 
permitted  to  reform  the  vices  of  the  government ;  but 
he  had  courage  to  alleviate  or  to  pity  the  distress  of 
the  people.  Unless  he  had  been  able  to  revive  the 
martial  spirit  of  the  Romans,  or  to  introduce  the  arts 
of  industry  and  refinement  among  their  savage  ene- 
mies, he  could  not  entertain  any  rational  hopes  of 

exporting  120.000  quarters;  (see  Arbuthnot's  Weights  and  Measures, 
p.  237.)  and  the  country  which  could  bear  so  large  an  exportation,  must 
already  liave  attained  an  improved  state  of  agriculture. 

t  The  troops  once  broke  out  into  a  mutiny,  immediately  before  the 
second  pavflge  of  the  Rhine.     Amraian.  xvii.  !). 

n  Ammian.  xvi.  5.  xviii.  1.     IMamertinus  in  Pancgyr.  Vet.  xi.  4. 

X  Ammian.  xvii.  3.  Julian.  Cpistol.  xv.  edit.  Spanlieini.  Such  a 
conduct  almost  justifies  tlie  encomium  of  Mamertinus.  Ita  illi  anni 
spatia  divisa  sunt,  ut  ant  barbaros  domitct,  aut  civibns  j\ira  restitnat, 
perpetuum  professus,  aut  coutra  hostem,  aut  contra  vitia,  ccrtaroeu. 
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securing;  the  public  traiKjuillity,  either  by  the  peace 
or  conquest  o(  Germany.  Yet  tlic  victories  of 
Julian  siispcnile<l,  lor  a  short  time,  the  inroads  of 
the  barbarians,  and  delayed  the  ruin  of  the  western 
empire. 
Descriniion  of  ^is  Salutary  influence  restored  the 
I'aris.  cities  of  iJaul,  which  bad  been  so  Ion;; 
exposed  to  the  evils  of  civil  discord,  barbarian  war, 
and  domestic  tyranny;  and  the  spirit  of  industry  was 
revived  with  the  hopes  of  enjoyment.  Ag;riculture, 
manufactures,  and  commerce,  again  nourished  under 
the  protection  of  the  laws;  and  the  <■««'«■,  or  civil  cor- 
porations, were  af^ain  filled  w  ith  useful  and  respect- 
able members  :  the  youth  were  no  lonji;er  apprehen- 
sive of  marriage ;  and  married  persons  were  no  longer 
apprehensive  of  posterity  ;  the  public  and  private 
festivals  w-ere  celebrated  with  customary  pomp;  and 
the  frequent  and  secure  intercourse  of  the  provinces 
displayed  the  image  of  national  prosperity .*  A  mind 
like  that  of  .lulian,  must  have  felt  the  general  hap- 
piness of  which  he  was  the  author  ;  but  he  viewed, 
with  peculiar  satisfaction  and  complacency,  the  city 
of  Paris  ;  the  seat  of  his  w  inter  residence,  and  the 
object  even  of  his  partial  aflection.'  That  splendid 
capital,  which  now  embraces  an  ample  territory  on 
either  side  of  the  Seine,  was  originally  confined  to 
the  small  island  in  the  midst  of  the  river,  from 
whence  the  inhabitants  derived  a  supply  of  pure  and 
salubrious  water.  The  river  bathed  the  foot  of  the 
walls ;  and  the  town  was  accessible  only  by  two 
wooden  bridges.  A  forest  overspread  the  northern 
side  of  the  Seine  ;  but  on  the  south,  the  ground, 
which  now  bears  the  name  of  the  University,  was 
insensibly  covered  with  houses,  and  adorned  with  a 
palace  and  amphitheatre,  baths,  an  aqueduct,  and 
a  field  of  Mars  for  the  exercise  of  the  Roman  troops. 
The  severity  of  the  climate  was  tempered  by  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  ocean ;  and  with  some  pre- 
cautions, which  experience  had  taught,  the  vine  and 
fig-tree  were  successfully  cultivated.  But,  in  re- 
markable winters,  the  Seine  was  deeply  frozen ; 
and  the  huge  pieces  of  ice  that  floated  down  the 
stream,  might  be  compared,  by  an  Asiatic,  to  the 
blocks  of  white  marble  which  were  extracted  from 
the  quarries  of  Phrygia.  The  licentiousness  and 
corruption  of  Antiocli,  recalled  to  the  memory  of 
Julian  the  severe  and  simple  manners  of  his  beloved 
Lutetia  ;•  where  the  amusements  of  the  theatre  were 
unknown  or  despised.  He  indignantly  contrasted 
the  cfTcminate  Syrians  with  the  brave  and  honest 
simplicity  of  the  Gauls,  and  almost  forgave  the  in- 

y  Libanius,  Orat.  Parental,  in  Imp.  Julian,  c.  .")«,  in  Fabricius  Uib- 
liothec.  Ora-c.  torn.  vir.  p.  263,  264. 

X  See  Julian,  in  lVIisnpn;;on.  p.  340,  341.  The  primitive  state  of 
Paris  is  illustrated  by  Henry  Vaiesius,  (ad  Ammiau.  xx.  4.)  his  brother 
Hadrian  Vaiesius,  or  de  Valois,  and  M.  d'Anville,  (in  their  respective 
Notitias  of  ancient  Gaul,)  the  Abbe  de  Lou^ueiue  Description  de  la 
France,  torn.  i.  p.  12,  13.  and  M.  Binaray  (in  the  Mem.  de  VAcademie 
dcs  Inscriptions,  torn.  xv.  p.  65(5 — 691.) 

«  Tnf  tpiXnv  AevKc-fmt.  Julian,  in  Misopojon.  p.  340.  I.CHCctia,  or 
Lutetia,  was  the  ancient  name  of  the  city,  which,  according  to  the 
fashion  of  the  fourth  century,  assumed  the  territorial  appellation  of 
I'arigii. 

b  Julian,  in  Misopo^jon.  p.  3.59,  360. 

n  The  date  of  the  Divine  Institutions  of  I.actnntius  has  been  ac- 
curately discussed,  difficulties  have  been  started,  solutions  proposed, 
and  an  expedient  imat;ineil  of  two  original  editions;  the  former  pub. 
fished  during  the  persecution  of  Diocletian,  the  latter  under  that  of 


temperance,  which  was  the  only  stain  of  the  Celtic 
character.''  If  Julian  could  now  revisit  the  capital 
of  Franco,  he  might  converse  w  ith  men  of  science 
and  genius,  capable  of  understanding  and  of  in- 
structing a  disciple  of  the  Greeks  ;  he  might  excuse 
the  livi-ly  and  graceful  follies  of  a  nation,  whose 
martial  spirit  has  never  been  enervated  by  the  in- 
dulgence of  luxury  ;  and  he  must  ap])laud  the  per- 
fection of  that  inestimable  art,  which  .softens  and 
refines  and  embellishes  the  intercourse  of  social 
life. 


CHAP.  XX. 

The  motives,  progress,  and  effects  of  the  conversion 
of  C'onstantinc. — Legal  establishment  and  consti- 
tution of  the  christian  or  catholic  church. 

The  public  establishment  of  chri.stianity  may  be 
considered  as  one  of  those  important  and  domestic 
revolutions  which  excite  the  most  lively  curiosity, 
and  afl'ord  the  most  valuable  instruction.  The  vic- 
tories and  the  civil  policy  of  Con.stantine  no  longer 
influence  the  state  of  Europe  ;  but  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  globe  still  retains  the  impression 
which  it  received  from  the  conversion  of  that 
monarch  ;  and  the  ecclesiastical  in.stitutions  of  his 
reign  are  still  connected,  by  an  indissoluble  chain, 
with  tlie  opinions,  the  passions,  and  the  interests  of 
the  present  generation. 

In  the   consideration  of  a  subject  _  ,     ,„ 

•'  Date  of  the  con- 

whieh  may  be  examined  with  impar-  version  of  Cou- 
tiality,  but  cannot  be  viewed  with  in- 
difference, a  difficulty  immediately  arises  of  a  very 
unexpected  nature  ;  that  of  ascertaining  the  real 
and  preei.se  date  of  the  conversion  of 
Constantine.  The  eloquent  Lactan- 
tius,  in  the  midst  of  his  court,  seems  impatient"  to 
proclaim  to  the  world  the  glorious  example  of  the 
sovereign  of  Gaul  ;  who,  in  the  first  moments  of  his 
reign,  acknowledged  and  adored  the  majesty  of  the 
true  and  only  God.''  Tlie  learned  Eusebius  has 
ascribed  the  faith  of  Constantine  to  the  miraculous 
sign  w  hieh  was  displayed  in  the  heavens  whilst  he 
meditated  and  prepared  the  Italian  expedition.' 
The  historian  Zosimus  maliciously  a.s- 
serts,  that  the  emperor  had  imbrued 
his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  eldest  son,  before  he 
publicly  renounced  the  gods  of  Rome  and  of  his 

I.icinius.  Si.e  Dufresnoy,  Prefat.  p.  v.  Tillemont,  Mem.  Ecclcsiasl. 
torn.  vi.  p.  465—470.  Lardner's  Credibility,  part  ii.  vol.  vii.  p.  78—86. 
Formyown  part,  I  am  fl/mos(  convinced  that  Lactantins  dedicated  his 
Institutions  to  the  sovereign  of  Gaul,  at  a  time  when  (Jalerius,  Maxi- 
min,  and  even  Licinius,  persecuted  the  christians  ;  that  is,  between 
the  years  300  and  311. 

1'  Lactam.  Divin.  Institut.  i.  I.  vii.  27.  The  first  and  most  import- 
ant of  these  passages  is  indeed  wanting  in  twenty. eight  manuscripts  ; 
but  it  is  found  ill  nineteen.  If  we  weigh  tlie  coniuarative  value  of 
those  manuscripts,  one  of  900  years  old,  in  tlic  king  of  France's  library, 
may  be  alleged  in  its  favour ;  but  the  passage  is  omitted  in  the  correct 
iiianiiscnpt  of  Bologna,  which  the  P.  de  Moiitfaii5nn  ascribes  to  the 
sixth  or  seventh  century.  (Diarium  Italic,  p.  409.)  The  taste  of  most 
of  the  editors  (except  Isaus,  see  Lactant.  edit.  Dufresnoy,  toni.  i.  p. 
596.)  has  felt  the  genuine  style  of  Lactanlius. 

c  Euseb.in  Vit.  Constant.  I.  i.  c  27— .12. 


A.  D.  306. 


A.  D.  312. 
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ancestors.''  The  perplexity  produced 
by  these  discordant  authorities,  is  de- 
rived from  the  behaviour  of  Constantine  himself. 
According;  to  the  strictness  of  ecclesiastical  lan- 
guage, the  first  of  the  christian  emperors  was  un- 
worthy of  that  name,  till  the  moment  of  his  death  ; 

since  it  was  only  durinsr  his  last  ill- 
A.  D.  337.  ,       ,  /    ,  .     . 

ness  that  he  received,  as  a  catechumen, 

the  imposition  of  hands,"  and  was  afterwards  ad- 
mitted, by  the  initiatory  rites  of  baptism,  into  the 
number  of  the  faithful.'  The  Christianity  of  Con- 
stantine must  be  allowed  in  a  much  more  vague  and 
qualified  sense  ;  and  the  nicest  accuracy  is  required 
in  tracing  the  slow  and  almost  imperceptible  gra- 
dations by  which  the  monarch  declared  himself  the 
protector,  and  at  length  the  proselyte,  of  the  church. 
It  was  an  arduous  task  to  eradicate  the  habits  and 
prejudices  of  his  education,  to  acknowledge  the 
divine  power  of  Christ,  and  to  understand  that  the 
truth  of  his  revelation  was  incompatible  with  the 
worship  of  the  gods.  The  obstacles  which  he  had 
probably  experienced  in  his  own  mind,  instructed 
him  to  proceed  with  caution  in  the  momentous 
change  of  a  national  religion  ;  and  he  insensibly 
discovered  his  new  opinions,  as  far  as  he  could 
enforce  them  with  safety  and  Viith  efl'ect.  During 
the  whole  course  of  his  reign,  the  stream  of  Chris- 
tianity (lowed  with  a  gentle,  though  accelerated, 
motion  :  but  its  general  direction  was  sometimes 
checked,  and  sometimes  diverted,  by  the  accidental 
circumstances  of  the  times,  and  by  the  prudence, 
or  possibly  by  the  caprice,  of  the  monarch.  His 
ministers  were  permitted  to  signify  the  intentions 
of  their  master  in  the  various  language  which  was 
best  adapted  to  their  respective  principles  ;e  and 
he  artfully  balanced  the  hopes  and  fears  of  his  sub- 
jects, by  publishing  in  the  same  year 
two  edicts  ;  the  first  of  which  enjoined 
the  solemn  observance  of  Sunday,''  and  the  second 
directed  the  regular  consultation  of  Aruspices.' 
While  this  important  revolution  yet  remained  in 
suspense,  the  christians  and  the  pagans  watched 
the  conduct  of  their  sovereign  with  the  same  anxiety, 
bet  with  very  opposite  sentiments.  The  former 
were  prompted  by  every  motive  of  zeal,  as  well  as 
vanity,  to  exaggerate  the  marks  of  his  favour,  and 
the  evidences  of  his  faith.  The  latter,  till  their  just 
apprehensions  were  changed  into  despair  and  re- 

d  Zosiraus,  1.  ii.  p.  104. 

e  That  rite  was  ahcai/s  used  in  makiiij;  a  catechumen,  (see  BinsrhaTn*.s 
Antiquities,  I.  x.  c.  i.  |i.  41!1.  Dnm  Cliatiloii,  Hist,  des  S.icremens, 
torn.  i.  p.  62.)  and  Constantine  received  it  (or  ihe^first  time  (Euseh.  in 
Vit.  Constant.  I.  iv,  c.  61.)  immediately  heforc  Ins  baptism  and  death. 
From  the  connexion  of  the.se  two  facts,  Valesins  (ad  loc.  Euseb.)  has 
drawn  tiie  conclusion  which  is  reluctantly  admitted  by  Tillemont, 
(Hist,  des  Emperenrs.  tom.  iv.  p.  628.)  and  opposed  with  feeble  arjiu! 
meuts  by  Mosheim,  (p.  968.) 

t  Eusel).  in  Vit.  Constant.  I.  iv.  c.  61—63.  The  legend  of  Conslan. 
tine's  baptism  at  Rome,  thirteen  years  before  his  death,  was  invented 
in  tlie  eighth  century,  as  a  proper  motive  for  his  donation.  8ucli  has 
been  the  gradual  progress  ot  knowledge,  that  a  story  of  which  Cardinal 
Baronius  (Annal.  Ecclesi.ist.  A.  D.  .314.  No.  4.1— 49. )  declared  himself 
the  unblushing  advocate,  is  now  feebly  supported,  even  within  tlie 
verge  of  the  Vatican.  See  the  AntifiuitatesChristiante,  tom.  ii.  p.  232. 
a  work  published  with  six  approbations  at  Rome,  in  the  year  1701,  by 
Father  Mani.achi,  a  learned  Dominican. 

_  g  The  qUKStor,  or  secretary,  who  composed  the  law  of  the  Theodo. 
sian  Code,  makes  his  master  say  with  inditference,  "  horainibus supra. 
dicUe  religionis"  (I.  xvi.  tit.  ii.  leg.  i.)  The  minister  of  ecclesiastical 
attkirs  was  allowed  a  more  devout  and  respectful  style,  rnt  evffcff^w  Kat 
U  2 
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sentment,  attempted  to  conceal  from  the  world, 
and  from  themselves,  that  the  gods  of  Rome  could 
no  longer  reckon  the  emperor  in  the  number  of  their 
votaries.  The  same  passions  and  prejudices  have 
engaged  the  partial  writers  of  the  times  to  connect 
the  public  profession  of  chri.stianity  with  the  most 
glorious  or  the  most  ignominious  era  of  the  reign  of 
Constantine. 

Whatever  symptoms  of  christian  ms  paga„  su. 
piety  might  transpire  in  the  discourses  peraiitmn. 
or  actions  of  Constantine,  he  persevered  till  he  was 
near  forty  years  of  age  in  the  practice  of  the  estab- 
lished religion  ;''  and  the  same  conduct,  which  in 
the  court  of  Nicomedia  might  be  imputed  to  his  fear, 
could  be  ascribed  only  to  the  inclination  or  policy 
of  the  sovereign  of  Gaul.  His  liberality  restored 
and  enriched  the  temples  of  the  gods :  the  medals 
which  issued  from  his  imperial  mint  are  impressed 
with  the  figures  and  attributesof  Jupiter  and  Apollo, 
of  Mars  and  Hercules  ;  and  his  filial  piety  increased 
the  council  of  Olympus  by  the  solemn  apotheosis  of 
his  father  Constantius.'  But  the  devotion  of  Con- 
stantine was  more  peculiarly  directed  to  the  genius 
of  the  sun,  the  Apollo  of  Greek  and  Roman  my- 
thology ;  and  he  was  pleased  to  be  represented  with 
the  symbols  of  the  God  of  Light  and  Poetry.  The 
unerring  shafts  of  that  deity,  the  brightness  of  his 
eyes,  his  laurel  wreath,  immortal  beauty,  and  ele- 
gant accomplishments,  seem  to  point  him  out  as  the 
patron  of  a  young  hero.  The  altars  of  Apollo  were 
crowned  with  the  votive  offerings  of  Constantine  ; 
and  the  credulous  multitude  were  taught  to  believe, 
that  the  emperor  was  permitted  to  behold  with  mor- 
tal eyes  the  visible  majesty  of  their  tutelar  deity ; 
and  that,  either  waking  or  in  a  vision,  he  was 
blessed  with  the  auspicious  omens  of  a  long  and 
victorious  reign.  The  sun  was  universally  cele- 
brated as  the  invincible  guide  and  protector  of  Con- 
stantine ;  and  the  pagans  might  reasonably  expect 
that  the  insalted  god  would  pursue  with  unrelenting 
vengeance  the  impiety  of  his  ungrateful  favourite."" 
As  long  as  Constantine  exercised  He  protects  the 
a  limited  sovereignty  over  the  pro-  ^'"^''^ns  of 
vinces  of  Gaul,  his  christian  subjects  a.  D.'soe- 312. 
were  protected  by  the  authority,  and  perhaps  by  the 
laws,  of  a  prince,  who  wisely  left  to  the  gods  the 
care  of  vindicating  their  own  honour.  If  we  may 
credit  the  assertion  of  Constantine  himself,  he  had 

afticTdTTis  naOuXiKiif  ftpno'seiut  :  the  legal,  most  holy,  and  catholic 
worshi)).    See  Euseb.  Hist.  Eecles.  1.  x.  c.  6,    . 

h  Cod.  Theodos.  I.  ii.  tit.  viii.  leg.  1.  Cfid.  Justinian.  1.  iii.  tit.  xii. 
leg.  3.  Constantine  styles  the  Lord's  day  dies  solis,  a  name  which 
could  not  oH'eod  the  ears  of  his  pagan  subjects. 

i  Cod.  Theodos.  I.  xvi.  tit.  x.  1.  1.  Godefroy.  in  the  character  of  .a 
commentator,  endeavours  (tom.  vi.  p.  257.)  to  excuse  Constantine;  but 
tlie  more  zealous  Baronius  (Annal.  tccles.  A.  D.  321.  No.  18.)  censures 
his  profane  conduct  with  truth  ami  asperity. 

It  Theodoret  (I.  i.  c.  18.)  .seems  to  insinuate  that  Helena  gave  her  son 
a  christian  education  ;  but  we  may  be  assured,  from  the  superior  au- 
thority of  Ensebius,  (in  Vit.  Constant.  I.  iii.  c.  47.)  that  she  herself  was 
indebted  to  Constantine  for  the  knowledge  of  Christianity. 

I  See  the  medals  of  Constantine  in  Ducange  and  Baudilri.  As  few 
cities  had  retained  the  privilege  of  coining,  almost  all  the  medalsof  that 
age  issued  from  the  mint  utider  the  sanction  of  the  imperial  authority. 

m  The  p.auegyric  of  Eumenins,  (vii,  inter  Panegyr.  Vet.)  which 
was  pronoiuiced  a  few  months  before  the  Italian  war,  abounds  with  the 
most  unexceptionable  evidence  of  the  pagan  superstition  of  Constan. 
tine,  and  of  liis  particular  veneration  for  Apollo,  or  the  Sun ;  to  which 
Julian  alludes.  (Orat.  vii.  p.  2'2fi.  nffoXeiirojr  ot.)  Sec  Commeutaire  dc 
Spanheim  sur  les  Cesars,  p.  317. 
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been  an  indignant  spectator  of  tlio  savaRc  cnielties 
Hhich  were  inllieteil,  by  the  hands  of  llonuiii  sul- 
ilicrs,  on  those  citizens  whose  religion  was  tlieir 
only  crime."     In  the  east  and  in  the  west,  he  had 
seen  the  diilercnt  effects  of  severity  and  indulgence  ; 
and  as  the  former  was  rendered  still  more  odious 
by  the  example  of  Galerius,  his  implacable  enemy, 
tlic  latter  was  recommended  lo  his  imitation  by  the 
authority  and  advice  of  a  dying  father.     The  son  of 
Constantius  immediately  suspended  or  repealed  the 
edicts  of  persecution,  and  granted  the  free  exercise 
of  their  religious  ceremonies  to  all  those  who  had 
already  professed  themselves  members  of  the  churcli. 
They  were  soon  encouraged  to  depend  od  the  favour 
as  well  as  on  the  justice  of  tlieir  sovereign,  who  had 
imbibed  a  secret  and  sincere  reverence  for  the  name 
of  ("hrist,  and  for  the  God  of  the  christians." 
A  1)  31:1  Marcii.      About  tive  moiiths  after  thc  conqucst 
Edict  of  Milan,   of  Italy,  the  emperor  made  a  solemn 
and  authentic  declaration  of  liis  sentiments,  by  the 
celebrated  edict  of  Milan,  which  restored  peace  to 
the  catholic  church.     In  the  persona!  interview  of 
the    two    western    princes,    Constantino,    by    the 
ascendant  of  genius  and  power,  obtained  the  ready 
concurrence  of  his  colleague  Licinius  ;  the  union  of 
their  names  and  authority   disarmed  tlie    fury  of 
Maximin  ;  and,  after  the  death  of  the  tyrant  of  the 
east,  the  edict  of  Milan  was  received  as  a  general 
and  fundamental  law  of  the  Roman  world. p 

The  wisdom  of  the  emperors  provided  for  the  res- 
titution of  all  the  civil  and  religious  rights  of  which 
the  cLri.stians  had  been  so  unjustly  deprived.     It 
was  enacted  that  the  places  of  worship,  and  public 
lands,  which  had  been  confiscated,  .sliould   be  re- 
.storcd  to  the  church,  without  dispute,  w  ithout  delay, 
and  without  expense  :  and  this  severe  injunction 
was  accompanied  with  a  gracious  promise,  that  if 
any  of  the  purchasers  had  paid  a  fair  and  adequate 
price,  they  should  be  indemnified  from  the  imperial 
treasury.      The   salutary  regulations  which  guard 
the  future  tranquillity  of  the  faithful,  are  framed  on 
the  principles  of  enlarged  and   equal   toleration; 
and  such  an  equality  must  have  been  interpreted  by 
a  recent  sect  as  an   advantageous  and  honourable 
distinction.      The   two   emperors  proclaim   to   the 
world,  that  they  have  granted  a  free  and  absolute 
power  to  the  christians,  and  to  all  others,  of  follow- 
ing the  religion  which  each  individual  thinks  proper 
to  prefer,  to  which  he  has  addicted  his  mind,  and 
which  he  may  deem  the  best  adapted  to  his  own  use. 
They  carefully  explain  every  ambiguous  word,  re- 
move every  exception,  and  exact  from  the  governors 
of  tbc  provinces  a  strict  obedience  to  the  true  and 
simple  meaning  of  an  edict,  wbich  was  designed  to 
establish  and   secure,  without  any  limitation,  the 

a  Constantin.  Oral,  ad  Sanrtos,  c.  25.  But  it  mi:;lit  easily  be  shown, 
that  the  Greek  translator  hat  improved  the  sense  of  the  Latin  original  ; 
and  the  aged  emperor  might  recollect  the  pcTiecution  of  Diocletian 
with  a  more  lively  ahhorrence  than  he  had  actually  felt  in  the  days  of 
his  youth  and  paganism. 

o  See  Kusel).  Hist.  Eccles.  1.  viii.  1.1.  I.  ix.  0.  and  in  Vit.  Const.  1.  i. 
c.  16,  17.  Lactant.  Divin.  Institut.  i.  1.  Cieciliua  de  Mori.  Persccut. 
c.  25. 

p  Cjpcilius  (de  Mort.  Persecut.  c.  48.)  has  preserved  the  Latin  ori- 
ginal;  and   Lusebius  (Hist.  Eccles.   I,  x.  c.  5.)    has   given  a  Greek 
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They    condescend  to 


claims  of  religious  liberty. 

assign  two  weighty  reasons  which  have  induced 
them  to  allow  this  universal  toleration  :  the  humane 
intention  of  consulting  the  peace  and  happiness  of 
their  people ;  and  the  pious  hope,  that,  by  such  a 
conduct,  they  shall  appease  and  propitiate  the 
Deily,  whose  scat  is  in  heaven.  They  gratefully 
acknowledge  the  many  signal  proofs  which  they 
have  received  of  the  divine  favour;  and  tlicy  tru.st 
that  the  same  Providence  will  for  ever  continue  to 
protect  the  prosperity  of  the  prince  and  people. 
Krom  these  vague  and  indclinite  expressions  of 
piety,  three  suppositions  may  be  deduced,  of  a  dif- 
ferent, but  not  of  an  incompatible,  nature.  The 
mind  of  Constantine  might  lluctuate  between  the 
pagan  and  the  christian  religions.  According  to  the 
loose  and  complying  notions  of  polytheism,  he  might 
acknowledge  the  God  of  the  Christians  as  one  of 
the  nuiiii/  deities  who  composed  the  hierarchy  of 
heaven.  Or  perhaps  he  might  embrace  the  philo- 
sophic and  pleasing  idea,  that,  notwitlistanding  the 
variety  of  names,  of  rites,  and  of  opinions,  all  the 
sects  and  all  the  nations  of  mankind  are  united  in 
the  worship  of  the  common  Father  and  Creator  of 
the  universe.'' 

Hut  the  counsels  of  princes  are  more    „       ,  ,     . 

'^  1,'se  anil   beauty 

frctiucntly    inHueneed     by    views   of  of  the  christian 

,         ,  .  ^11  •       morality. 

temporal  advantage,  than  by  consi- 
dtiations  of  abstract  and  speculative  truth.  The 
partial  and  increasing  favour  of  Constantino  may 
naturally  be  referred  to  the  esteem  which  he  enter- 
tiiincd  for  the  moral  character  of  the  christians  ; 
and  to  a  persuasion,  that  the  propagation  of  the 
gospel  would  inculcate  the  practice  of  private  and 
public  virtue.  Whatever  latitude  an  absolute 
monarch  may  assume  in  his  ow  n  conduct,  w  hatever 
indulgence  he  may  claim  for  his  own  passions,  it 
is  undoubtedly  his  interest  that  all  his  subjects 
should  respect  the  natural  and  civil  obligations  of 
society.  But  the  operation  of  the  wisest  laws  is 
imperfect  and  precarious.  They  seldom  inspire 
virtue,  they  cannot  always  restrain  vice.  Their 
power  is  insulficient  to  prohibit  all  that  they  con- 
demn, nor  can  they  always  punish  the  actions  which 
tlicy  prohibit.  The  legislators  of  antiquity  had 
summoned  to  their  aid  the  powers  of  education 
and  of  opinion.  But  every  principle  which  had 
once  maintained  the  vigour  and  purity  of  Rome 
and  Sparta,  was  long  since  extinguished  in  a  de- 
clining and  despotic  empire.  Philosophy  still 
exercised  her  temperate  sway  over  the  human  mind, 
but  the  cause  of  virtue  derived  very  feeble  support 
from  the  influence  of  the  pagan  superstition.  Under 
tlicse  discouraging  circumstances,  a  prudent  ma- 
gistrate might  observe  with  pleasure  the  progress  of 

translation  of  this  perpetual  edict,  which  refers  to  some  provisional 
re^'ulations. 

n  A  p.iiie^'vric  of  Constantine,  pronounced  seven  or  eight  months  after 
the  edict  of  Milan,  (see  Gothofred.  Chronoloi;.  Legum,  p.  7.  and  Tille- 
mont,  Hist,  des  Empereurs,  tom.  iv.  p.  24ti.)  uses  tlie  following  re. 
niarkable  expression;  "  Summe  rerum  sator,  cujus  tot  noniina  sunt, 
quot  linguas  gentium  esse  voluisti,  quem  eiiim  te  ipse  dici  velis,  scire 
noil  possumus."  Panegyr,  Vet.  ix.  26.  In  explaining  Constantine's 
progress  in  the  faith,  Mosheim  (p.  U71,  Sic.)  is  ingenious,  subtle, 
and  prolix. 
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a  religion  which  diffused  among  the  people  a  pure, 
benevolent,  and  universal  system  of  ethics,  adapted 
to  every  dvity  and  every  condition  of  life  ;  recom- 
mended as  the  will  and  reason  of  the  supreme 
Deity,  and  enforced  by  the  sanction  of  eternal 
rewards  or  punishments.  The  experience  of  Greek 
and  Roman  history  could  not  inform  the  world  how 
far  the  system  of  national  manners  might  be  re- 
formed and  improved  by  the  precepts  of  a  divine 
revelation  ;  and  Constantine  might  listen  with  some 
confidence  to  the  flattering,  and  indeed  reasonable, 
assurances  of  Lactantius.  The  eloquent  apologist 
seemed  finnly  to  expect,  and  almost  ventured  to 
promise,  that  the  establishment  of  Christianity  would 
restore  the  innocence  and  felicity  of  the  primitive 
age :  that  the  worship  of  the  true  God  would  ex- 
tinguish war  and  dissension  among  those  who  mu- 
tually considered  themselves  as  the  children  of  a 
common  parent ;  that  every  impure  desire,  every 
angry  or  selfish  passion,  would  be  restrained  by  the 
knowledge  of  the  gospel ;  and  that  the  magistrates 
might  sheath  the  sword  of  justice  among  a  people 
who  would  be  universally  actuated  by  the  senti- 
ments of  truth  and  piety,  of  equity  and  moderation, 
of  harmony  and  universal  love.' 

The   passive    and    unresisting  obe- 
dience, which  bows  under  the  yoke  of 
lence.  authority,  or  even  of  oppression,  must 

have  appeared,  in  the  eyes  of  an  absolute  monarch, 
the  most  conspicuous  and  useful  of  the  evangelic 
virtues.'  The  primitive  christians  derived  the  in- 
stitution of  civil  government,  not  from  the  consent 
of  the  people,  but  from  the  decrees  of  heaven.  The 
reigning  emperor,  though  he  had  usurped  the 
sceptre  by  treason  and  murder,  immediately  as- 
sumed the  sacred  character  of  vicegerent  of  the 
Deity.  To  the  Deity  alone  he  was  accountable  for 
the  abuse  of  his  power ;  and  his  subjects  were  in- 
dissolubly  bound,  by  their  oath  of  fidelity,  to  a 
tyrant,  who  had  violated  every  law  of  nature  and 
society.  The  humble  christians  were  sent  into  the 
world  as  sheep  among  wolves  ;  and  since  they  were 
not  permitted  to  employ  force,  even  in  the  defence 
of  their  religion,  they  should  be  still  more  criminal 
if  they  were  tempted  to  shed  the  blood  of  their  fel- 
low-creatures, in  disputing  the  vain  privileges,  or 
the  sordid  possessions,  of  this  transitory  life.  Faith- 
ful to  the  doctrine  of  the  apostle,  who  in  the  reign 
of  Nero  had  preached  the  duty  of  unconditional 
submission,  the  christians  of  the  three  first  centuries 
preserved  their  conscience  pure  and  innocent  of  the 
guilt  of  secret  conspiracy,  or  open  rebellion.  While 
they  experienced  the  rigour  of  persecution,  they 


rSee  the  ele^rant  description  of  Lactantius,  [Diviii.  Institut.  v.  8.) 
who  is  much  more  perspicuous  and  positive  than  it  becomes  a  discreet 
proptict. 

■  Tlie  political  system  of  the  christians  is  explained  by  Grotiiis,  de 
Jure  Belli  et  Pacis,  I.  i.  c.  3,  4.  Groliiis  was  a  republican  aud  an  exile; 
but  the  niildoessof  his  temper  inclined  liim  to  support  the  established 
powers. 

t  Tertullian.  Apolog.  c.  .12, .•)4,  .IS,  .16.  Tamen  nunquam  Albiniani, 
nrc  Ni^riani  vel  Cassiani  inveniri  potuerunt  chnstiaiii  Ad  Scapulam, 
c.  2.  If  this  assertion  be  strictly  true,  it  excludes  the  christians  of  that 
a^'e  from  all  civil  and  military  employments,  which  would  have  com. 
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were  never  provoked  either  to  meet  their  tyrants  in 
the  field,  or  indignantly  to  withdraw  themselves  into 
some  remote  and  sequestered  corner  of  the  globe.' 
The   protestants   of  France,   of  Germany,   and  of 
Britain,  who  asserted  with  such  intrepid  courage 
their  civil  and  religious  freedom,  have  been  insulted 
by  the  invidious  comparison  between  the  conduct 
of  the  primitive  and  of  the  reformed   christians." 
Perhaps,  instead  of  censure,  some  applau.se  may  be 
due  to  the  superior  sense  and  spirit  of  our  ancestors, 
who  had  convinced  themselves  that  religion  cannot 
abolish  the  unalienable  rights  of  human   nature." 
Perhaps  the  patience  of  the  primitive  church  may 
be  ascribed  to  its  weakness,  as  well  as  to  its  virtue. 
A  sect  of  unwarlike   plebeians,   without   leaders, 
without   arms,   without    fortifications,   must    have 
encountered  inevitable  destruction  in   a  rash  and 
fruitless   resistance   to   the  master  of  the    Roman 
legions.     But  the  christians,  when  they  deprecated 
the  wrath  of  Diocletian,  or  solicited  the  favour  of 
Constantine,  could   allege    with   truth   and   confi- 
dence, that  they  held  the  principle  of  passive  obe- 
dience, and  that,  in  the  space  of  three  centuries, 
their  conduct  had  always  been  confonnable  to  their 
principles.     They  might  add,  that  the  throne  of  the 
emperors  would  be  established  on  a  fixed  and  per- 
manent basis,  if  all  their  subjects,  embracing  the 
christian  doctrine,  should  learn  to  suffer  and  to  obey. 
In  the  general  order  of  Providence,    dj^;,,^  ^j^,,t  ^^ 
princes  and  tyrants  are  considered  as    Consuntine. 
the  ministers  of  Heaven,  appointed  to  rule  or  to 
chastise  the  nations  of  the  earth.     But  sacred  his- 
tory affords  many  illustrious  examples  of  the  more 
immediate  interposition  of  the  Deity  in  the  govern- 
ment of  his  chosen  people.     The  sceptre  and  the 
sword  were  committed  to  the  hands  of  Moses,  of 
Joshua,  of  Gideon,  of  David,  of  the  Maccabees; 
the  virtues  of  those  heroes  were  the  motive  or  the 
effect  of  the  Divine  favour,  the  success  of  their 
arms  was  destined  to  achieve  the  deliverance  or 
the  triumph  of  the  church.     If  the  judges  of  Israel 
were   occasional   and   temporary   magistrates,   the 
kings   of  Judah   derived   from   the   royal   unction 
of  their  great  ancestor,  an  hereditary  and  indefea- 
sible right,  which  could   not  be  forfeited  by  their 
own  vices,  nor  recalled  by  the  caprice  of  their  sub- 
jects.    The  same  extraordinary  providence,  which 
was  no  longer  confined  to  the  Jewi.sh  people,  might 
elect  Constantine  and  his  family  as  the  protectors 
of  the  christian  world  ;  and  the  devout  Lactantius 
announces,  iti  a  prophetic  tone,  the  future  glories  of 
his  long  and  universal  reign.''    Galerius  and  Maxi- 
min,  Maxentius  and  Licinius,  were  the  rivals  who 


pelled  them  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  service  of  their  respective 
governors.     SecMoyles  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  .1-19. 

11  See  the  artful  liossuet  Ilist.  des  Variations des  Eglises  Protestantes, 
(toin.  iii.  p,  210 — 2J8.)  and  the  malicious  Bay  le,  {torn.  ii.  p.  (120.)  \namt 
Rayle,  for  he  WiLS  certainly  the  author  of  the  ,\vis  aux  Refugies  ;  con- 
sult the  Dictioniiairc  Critique  de  ChauftVpie,  torn.  i.  part  ii.  p.  145. 

X  Iluchanau  is  the  earliest,  or  at  least  the  most  celebrated,  of  the  re. 
formers,  who  has  justified  the  theory  of  resistance.  See  his  Dialoijuc 
de  Jure  Re;;iii  apuil  Scotos.  torn.  ii.  p.  28,  30.  edit.  fol.     Riiddiman. 

y  I,.aetaut.  Diviii.  Institut.  i.  1.  Kusebius,  in  the  course  of  his  history, 
his  life,  and  his  oration,  repeatedly  iucillcates  the  divine  right  of  Con. 
stantine  to  the  empire. 
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shared  with  the  favourite  of  Heaven  the  provinees 
of  the  empire.     The  trairic  deaths  of  Galerius  and 
Maximin  .soon  jjratificd  the  resentment,  and  fullilled 
the  .sanguine  expectations,  of  the  ehristians.     The 
success  of  Constantine  against  Maxentius  and  Li- 
ciuius,  removed  the  two  formidable  competitors  who 
still  opposed  the  triumph  of  tlie  second  David,  and 
his  cause  might  seem  to  claim  the  peculiar  inter- 
position of  Providence.  The  character  of  the  Roman 
tyrant  disgraced  tlie  purple   and  human   nature ; 
and  though  the  christians  might  enjoy  his  precarious 
favour,  they  were  exposed,  with  tlie  rest  of  his  sub- 
jects, to  the  eflects  of  his  wanton  and  capricious 
cruelty.  The  conduct  of  Liciuius  soon  betrayed  the 
reluctance  with  which  he  had  consented  to  the  wise 
and  humane  regulations  of  the  edict  of  Milan.  The 
convocation  of  provincial  synods  was  prohibited  in 
his  dominions  ;  his  christian  olTicers  were  ignomi- 
niously  dismissed  ;  and  if  he  avoided  the  guilt,  or 
rather  danger,  of  a  general  persecution,  his  partial 
oppressions  were  rendered  still  more  odious,  by  the 
violation  of  a  solemn  and  voluntary  engagement.' 
While  the  east,  according  to  the  lively  expression 
of  Eusebius,  w  as  involved  in  the  shades  of  infernal 
darkness,  the  auspicious  rays  of  celestial  light  warm- 
ed and  illuminated  the  provinces  of  the  nest.     The 
piety  of  Constantine  was  admitted  as  an  unexcep- 
tionable proof  of  the  justice  of  his  arms ;  and  his 
use  of  victory  confirmed  the  opinion  of  the  chris- 
tians, tliat  their  hero  was  inspired,  and  conducted, 
by  tlie  Lord  of  hosts.     The  conquest  of  Italy  pro- 
duced a  general  edict  of  toleration :  and  as  soon  as 
the  defeat  of  Lieinius  had  invested  Constantine  with 
the  sole  dominion  of  the  Roman  world, 
he   immediately,   by  circular   letters, 
exhorted  all  his  subjects  to  imitate,  without  delay, 
the  example  of  their  sovereign,  and  to  embrace  the 
divine  truth  of  Christianity.* 

The  assurance  that  the  elevation  of 

Loyalty  and  zeal 

of  the  christian  Constantine  was  intimately  connected 
"*"  ^'  with  the  designs  of  Providence,  instil- 

led into  the  minds  of  the  ehristians  two  opinions, 
which,  by  very  different  means,  assisted  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  prophecy.  Their  warm  and  active 
loyalty  exhausted  in  his  favour  every  resource  of 
human  industry  ;  and  they  confidently  expected 
that  their  strenuous  efforts  would  be  seconded  by 
some  divine  and  miraculous  aid.  The  enemies  of 
Constantine  have  imputed  to  interested  motives  the 
alliance  which  he  insensibly  contracted  with  the 
catholic  church,  and  which  apparently  contributed 
to  the  success  of  his  ambition.    In  the  beginning  of 


X  Our  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  persecution  of  Lieinius  is  derived 
from  Eusebius  (Hist.  Eccles.  l.x.  c.  8.  Vit.  Constantin.  1.  i.  p. 49— SO. 
J.  ii.  c.  I,  2.)    Aurclius  Victor  mentions  his  cruelty  in  {general  terms. 

»  Euseb.  in  Vit.  Constant.  1.  ii.  c.  24—42.  48—60. 

b  In  the  he^innint;  of  the  last  century,  the  papists  of  England  were 
only  a  Ihirlieth,  and  the  Protestants  of  France  only  i^fijleenth,  part  of 
the  respective  nations,  to  whom  their  spirit  and  power  were  a  constant 
object  of  apprehension.  See  the  relations  which  Ittiitivoglio  (who  wa.s 
then  DUncio  at  llrussels,  and  afterwards  cardinal)  transmitted  to  the 
court  of  Rome  (Relazionc,  lorn.  ii.  p.  211,  241.)  Uentivoglio  was  curi- 
ous, well-informed,  hut  somewhat  partial. 

c  This  careless  temper  of  the  Germans  appears  almost  uniformly  in 
the  history  of  the  conversion  of  each  of  the  tribes.  The  legions  of  Con- 
staoline  were  recruited  with  Germans,  (Zosimus,  I.  ii.  p.  8C.)  and. the 
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the  fourth  century,  the  christians  still  bore  a  very 
inadequate  proportion  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  em- 
pire ;  but  among  a  degenerate  people,  who  viewed 
the  eliaiige  of  masters  with  Ihc  indiircienec  of  slaves, 
the  spirit  and  union  of  a  religious  party  might  assist 
the  popular  leader,  to  whose  service,  from  a  prin- 
ciple of  conscience,  they  had  devoted  their  lives 
and  fortunes.''     The  example  of  his  father  had  in- 
structed Constantine  to  esteem  and  to  reward  the 
merit  of  the  christians  ;  and  in  the  distribution  of 
|)iiblie  ofliccs,  he  had  the  advantage  of  strengthening 
his  government,  by  the  choice  of  ministers  or  gene- 
rals, in  whose  fidelity  he  could   repose  a  just  and 
unreserved  confidence.     By  the  influence  of  these 
dignified  missionaries,  the  pro.selytes  of  the  new  faith 
must  have  multiplied  in  the  court  and  army  ;  the 
barbarians  of  Germany,  who  filled  the  ranks  of  the 
legions,  were  of  a  careless  temper,  w  hich  acquiesced 
without  resistance  in  the  religion  of  their  commander ; 
and  when  they  passed  the  Alps,  it  may  fairly  be 
presumed,  that  a  great  number  of  the  soldiers  had 
already  consecrated  their  swords  to  the  service  of 
Christ  and  of  Constantine."    The  habits  of  mankind, 
and  the  interest  of  religion,  gradually  abated  the 
horror  of  war  and  bloodshed,  which  had  so  long 
prevailed  among  the  christians  ;  and  in  the  councils 
which  were  assembled  under  the  gracious  protection 
of  Constantine,  the  authority  of  the  bishops  was 
seasonably  employed  to  ratify  the  obligation  of  the 
military  oath,  and  to  inflict  the  penalty  of  excom- 
munication on  those  soldiers  who  threw  away  their 
anus  during  the  peace  of  the  church.''     While  Con- 
stantine, in  his  own  dominions,  increased  the  num- 
ber and   zeal  of  his  faithful  adherents,  he  could 
depend  on  the  support  of  a  powerful  faction  in  those 
provinces,  which  were  still  possessed  or  usurped 
by  his  rivals.     A  secret  disaffection  was  diffused 
among  the  christian  subjects  of  Maxentius  and  Li- 
einius ;   and  the  resentment  which  the  latter  did 
not  attempt  to  conceal,  served  only  to  engage  them 
still  more  deeply  in  the  interest  of  his  competitor. 
The  regular  correspondence  which  connected  the 
bishops  of  the  most  distant  provinces,  enabled  them 
freely  to  communicate  theirwishesand  their  designs, 
and  to  transmit  w  ithout  danger  any  useful  intelli- 
gence, or  any  pious  contributions,  which  might  pro- 
mote the  service  of  Constantine,  who  publicly  de- 
clared that  he  had  taken  up  arms  for  the  deliverance 
of  the  church.'' 

The  enthusiasm  which  inspired  the  Expectation  and 
troops,  and  perhaps  the  emperor  him-  ''<^']«f  "f  *  ■"'- 
self,  had  sharpened  their  swords  while 


court  even  of  his  father  had  been  filled  with  christians.  '  See  the  first 
Iwok  of  the  Life  of  Constantine,  by  Eusebius. 

■i  I)e  his  qui  arma  projiciunt  in  pace,  placuit  cos  abstinere  a  com- 
munione.  Concil.  Arelat.  Canon  iii.  The  best  critics  apply  these  words 
to  the  pence  of  tlie  church. 

c  Eu.sebius  always  considers  the  second  civil  war  against  Lieinius  as 
a  sort  of  religious  crusade.  At  the  invitation  of  the  tyrant,  some  ihris- 
t  ian  officers  bad  resumed  their  zones ;  or,  in  other  words,  Iiad  returned 
to  the  military  service.  Their  conduct  wasafterwartls  censured  by  the 
twelfth  canon  of  the  Council  of  Nice;  if  this  particular  application 
may  l>e  received,  instead,  of  the  loose  and  general  sense  of  the  Greek 
inlcrnreters,  Balsainon,  Zonaras,  and  Alexis  .\ristenus.  Sec  Bcverldge, 
Pandect.  Ecclcs.  GfKc.  torn.  i.  p.  72.  torn.  ii.  p.  78.  Annotation. 
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it  satisfied  their  conscience.  They  marched  to 
battle  with  the  full  assurance,  that  the  same  God, 
who  had  formerly  opened  a  passage  to  the  Israelites 
through  tlic  waters  of  Jordan,  and  had  thrown 
down  the  walls  of  Jericho  at  the  sound  of  the 
trumpets  of  Joshua,  would  display  his  visible 
majesty  and  power  in  the  victory  of  Constantine. 
The  evidence  of  ecclesiastical  history  is  prepared  to 
affirm,  that  their  expectations  were  justified  by  the 
conspicuous  miracle  to  which  the  conversion  of  the 
first  christian  emperor  has  been  almost  unani- 
mously ascribed.  The  real  or  imaginary  cause  of 
so  important  an  event,  deserves  and  demands  the 
attention  of  posterity  ;  and  I  shall  endeavour  to 
form  a  just  estimate  of  the  famous  vision  of  Con- 
stantine, by  a  distinct  consideration  of  the  standard, 
the  dream,  and  the  celestial  sign  ;  by  separating  the 
historical,  the  natural,  and  the  marvellous  parts  of 
this  extraordinary  story,  which,  in  the  composition 
of  a  specious  argument,  have  been  artfully  con- 
founded in  one  splendid  and  brittle  mass. 
The£»4»n,m,or  I-  ^n  instrument  of  the  tortures 
standard  of  the  which  Were   inflicted   only  on  slaves 

cross. 

and  strangers,  became  an  object  of 
horror  in  the  eyes  of  a  Roman  citizen  ;  and  the 
ideas  of  guilt,  of  pain,  and  of  ignominy,  were 
closely  united  with  the  idea  of  the  cross. "^  The 
piety,  rather  than  the  humanity,  of  Constantine, 
soon  abolished  in  his  dominions  the  punishment 
which  the  Saviour  of  mankind  had  condescended 
to  suffer  ;s  but  the  emperor  had  already  learned  to 
despise  the  prejudices  of  his  education,  and  of  his 
people,  before  he  could  erect  in  the  midst  of  Rome 
his  own  statue,  bearing  a  cross  in  its  right  hand  ; 
with  an  inscription,  which  referred  the  victory  of 
his  arms,  and  the  deliverance  of  Rome,  to  the 
virtue  of  that  salutary  sign,  the  true  symbol  of 
force  and  courage.''  The  same  symbol  sanctified 
the  arms  of  the  soldiers  of  Constantine  ;  the  cross 
glittered  on  their  helmets,  was  engraved  on  their 
shields,  was  interwoven  into  their  banners ;  and  the 
consecrated  emblems  which  adorned  the  person  of 
the  emperor  himself,  were  distinguished  only  by 
richer  materials  and  more  exquisite  workmanship." 

f  Nonien  ipsum  crifci.?  absit  noii  modo  a  cnrpore  civiiim  Romano, 
mm,  sed  etiara  a  cogitatione,  oculis,  aurilms.  Cicero  pro  R;ibirio,  c.  5. 
The  christian  writers,  Justin,  Minucius  Ftelix,  TertuUian,  Jeroin,  and 
Maximus  of  Turin,  liave  investigated  with  tolerable  success  the  figure 
or  likeness  of  a  cross  in  almost  every  object  of  nature  or  art ;  in  tlie 
intersection  of  the  meridian  and  equator,  the  human  face,  a  bird  llyin;^, 
a  man  swiinminjf,  a  mast  and  yard,  a  plough,  a  standard,  &c.  &c.  &c. 
See  Lipsius  de  Criice,  1.  i.  c.  9. 

p  See  Aurelius  Victor,  who  considers  this  law  as  one  of  the  examples 
of  Constantine's  piety.  An  edict  so  honourable  to  Christianity  deserves 
a  place  in  tlie  Theodosian  Code,  instead  of  the  indirect  mention  of  it. 
which  seems  to  result  from  the  comparison  of  the  tifth  and  eigbtcentli 
titles  of  the  nintli  book. 

h  Eusebius,  in  Vit.  Constantin.  I.  i.  c.  40.  This  statue,  or  at  least 
the  cross  and  hiscriptioji,  may  be  ascribed  with  more  probability  to  the 
second,  or  even  the  third,  visit  of  Constantine  to  Rome.  Immediately 
after  the  defeat  of  Maxentius,  the  minds  of  the  senate  aud  people  were 
scarcely  ripe  for  this  public  monument. 

i  Agiioscas  regina  libens  mea  si;;na  necesse  est ; 
In  quibus  eHigies  cvucis  aut  {lemmata  refulget, 
Aut  longis  solido  exauro  prsvfcrtur  in  hastis. 
Hoc  signo  invictus,  transmissis  Alpibus  Ultor 
Servitium  solvit  miserahile  Constantiuus 

ChristuspMrpHreuw  gcmmanti  textus  in  anro 
Signabat  Aaonn/ni,  clypeorum  insignia  Christus 
Scripseral ;  ardebat  summis  rn/a".iddita  cristis. 

Prudent,  in  Symmachuni,  1.  ii.  4f>4,  48(i. 
It  The  derivation  and  meaning  of  the  word  Labantm,  or  Laborum^ 


But  the  principal  standard  which  di.splaycd  the 
triumph  of  the  cross  was  styled  the  Labarvm,^  an 
obscure,  though  celebrated,  name,  which  has  been 
vainly  derived  from  almost  all  the  languages  of  the 
world.  It  is  described'  as  a  long  pike  intersected 
by  a  transversal  beam.  The  silken  veil  which 
hung  down  from  the  beam,  was  curiously  inwrought 
with  the  images  of  the  reigning  monarch  and  his 
children.  The  summit  of  the  pike  supported  a 
crown  of  gold  which  enclosed  the  mysterious  mono- 
gram, at  once  expressive  of  the  figure  of  the  cross, 
and  the  initial  letters  of  the  name  of  Christ.'"  The 
safety  of  the  labarum  was  intrusted  to  fifty  guards, 
of  approved  valour  and  fidelity ;  their  station  was 
marked  by  honours  and  emoluments ;  and  some 
fortunate  accidents  soon  introduced  an  opinion, 
that  as  long  as  the  guards  of  the  labarum  were 
engaged  in  the  execution  of  their  oflice,  they  were 
secure  and  invulnerable  amidst  the  darts  of  the 
enemy.  In  the  second  civil  war  Licinius  felt  and 
dreaded  the  power  of  this  consecrated  banner,  the 
sight  of  which,  in  the  distress  of  battle,  animatetl 
the  soldiers  of  Constantine  with  an  invincible  en- 
thusiasm, and  scattered  terror  and  dismay  through 
the  ranks  of  the  adverse  legions."  The  christian 
emperors,  who  respected  the  example  of  Constan- 
tine, displayed  in  all  their  military  expeditions  the 
standard  of  the  cross  ;  but  when  the  degenerate 
successors  of  Theodosius  had  ceased  to  appear  in 
person  at  the  head  of  their  armies,  tlie  labarum  was 
deposited  as  a  venerable  but  useless  relic  in  the 
palace  of  Constantinople."  Its  honours  are  still 
preserved  on  the  medals  of  the  Flavian  family. 
Their  grateful  devotion  has  placed  the  monogram 
of  Christ  in  the  midst  of  the  ensigns  of  Rome. 
The  solemn  epithets  of,  safety  of  the  republic, 
glory  of  the  army,  restoration  of  public  happiness, 
arc  equally  applied  to  the  religious  and  military 
trophies;  and  there  is  still  extant  a  medal  of  the 
emperor  Constantius,  where  the  standard  of  the 
labarum  is  accompanied  with  these  memorable 
words.  By  this  sign  thou  shalt  coxquer.p 

II.   In  all   occasions  of  danger  or   The  dream  of 
distress,  it   was   the   practice   of  the    Constantme. 

which  is  employed  by  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Ambrose,  Prudentius,  &c. 
still  remain  totally  unknown  ;  in  spite  of  the  eftorts  of  the  critics,  who 
have  ineffectually  tortured  the  Latin,  Greek,  Spanish,  Celtic,  Teutonic, 
Illyric,  Armenian,  &c.  in  search  of  an  etymology.  See  Bucange,  in 
Gloss,  med.  et  intim.  Latinitat  sub  voce  Labarum,  and  Godefroy,  ad 
Cod.  Theodos.  torn.  ii.  p.  H3. 

1  Euseb  in  Vit.  Constantin.  I.  i.  c.  30,  .11.  Ilaronins  (Anoal.  Eccles. 
A.  D.  312.  No.  26.)  has  engraved  a  representation  of  the  Labarum. 

m  Transvcrsii  X  literi'i,  summ'o  capite  eircumHexo,  Christum  in 
scutis  notat,  Cjecilius  de  M.  P.  c.  41. .  Cuper  {.ad  M.  P.  in  edit. 
Lactant.  torn.  ii.  p.  500.)  and  Baronius  fA.  D.  312.  No.  25.)  have 
engraved  from  ancient  monuments  several  specimens  {as  thus 
p  sfv.  \  of  these  monograms,  which  became  extremely  fashionable  in 
Tor  /N/  the  christian  world. 

u  Euseb.  in  Vit.  Constantin.  I.  ii.  c.  7,  8,  9.  He  introduces  the 
labarum  before  the  Italian  expedition;  but  his  iiarnitive  seems  to 
indicate  that  it  w,a,s  never  shown  at  the  liead  of  an  army,  till  Constan- 
tine, above  ten  years  afterwards,  declared  himself  the  enemy  of  Liciniu!:, 
and  the  deliverer  of  the  cluitch. 

«.  Sec  Cod.  Theod.  1.  vi.  tit.  xxv.  Sozomen,  1.  i.  c.  3.  Thcopban. 
Chronograph,  p.  II.  Theophanes  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  eighth 
century,  almost  five  hundred  years  after  Constantine.  The  modem 
Greeks"  were  not  inclined  to  display  in  the  lield  the  standaril  of  the 
empire  and  of  Christianity ;  and  though  they  depended  on  every 
superstitious  hope  of  defence,  the  promise  of  ric/ory  would  have  ap. 
peari'd  too  bold  a  fiction. 

P  The  Abbe  dti  Voisin,  p.  10.3,  &c.  alleges  several  of  these  medals, 
and  quotesa  particular  dissertation  of  tite  Jesuit,  the  Pere  dcGraiuville,. 
on  ttlis  subject. 
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jirimitive  christians  to  fortify  Hioir  minds  and  bodies 
by  tlie  sign  of  tlio  cross,  wtiicli  tlioy  used,  in  all 
their  ecclesiastical  rites,  in  all  the  daily  occurrences 
of  life,  as  an  infallible  preservative  against  every 
-species  of  spiritual  or  temporal  evil.''  The  authority 
of  the  church  might  alone  have  had  sullieient  weight 
to  justify  the  devotion  of  Constantine,  who,  in  the 
same  prudent  and  gradual  progress,  acknowledged 
the  truth,  and  assumed  the  symbol,  of  cliristianity. 
But  the  testimony  of  a  contemporary  writer,  who  in 
a  formal  treatise  has  avenged  the  cause  of  religion, 
bestows  on  the  piety  of  the  emperor  a  more  awful 
and  sublime  chaiaeter.  He  affirms,  with  the  most 
perfect  confidence,  that  in  the  night  wliieh  preceded 
the  last  battle  against  Maxcntius,  Constantino  was 
admonished  in  a  dream  to  inscribe  the  shields  of  his 
soldiers  with  the  celestial  sir/ii  nf  Gud,  the  sacred 
monogram  of  the  name  of  Christ ;  that  he  executed 
the  commands  of  heaven,  and  that  his  valour  and 
obedience  were  rewarded  by  the  decisive  victory  of 
the  Milvian  bridge.  Some  considerations  might 
perhaps  incline  a  sceptical  mind  to  suspect  the 
judgment  or  the  veracity  of  the  rhetorician,  whose 
pen,  either  from  zeal  or  interest,  was  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  the  prevailing  faction.'  He  appears  to 
have  published  his  deaths  of  the  persecutors  at  Nico- 
mcdia  about  three  years  after  the  Roman  victory  ; 
but  the  interval  of  a  thousand  miles,  and  a  thousand 
days,  will  allow  an  ample  latitude  for  the  invention 
of  dcclaimers,  the  credulity  of  party,  and  the  tacit 
approbation  of  the  emperor  himself  ;  who  might 
listen  without  indignation  to  a  marvellous  tale, 
which  exalted  his  fame,  and  promoted  his  designs. 
In  favour  of  Licinius,  who  still  dissembled  his  ani- 
mosity to  the  christians,  the  same  author  has  pro- 
vided a  similar  vision,  of  a  form  of  prayer,  which 
was  communicated  by  an  angel,  and  repeated  by 
the  whole  army  before  they  engaged  the  legions  of 
the  tyrant  Maximin.  The  frequent  repetition  of 
miracles  serves  to  provoke,  where  it  does  not  sub- 
due, the  reason  of  mankind  ;'  but  if  the  dream  of 
Constantine  is  separately  considered,  it  may  be 
naturally  explained  cither  by  the  policy  or  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  emperor.  Whilst  his  anxiety  for 
the  approaching  day,  which  must  decide  the  fate  of 
the  empire,  was  suspended  by  a  short  and  inter- 
rupted slumber,  the  venerable  form  of  Christ,  and 
the  well-known  symbol  of  his  religion,  might  forci- 

<1  Tcrtullian,  de  Corona,  c.  3.  Atlianasius,  torn.  i.  p.  101.  Tlielrarncd 
Jesuit  Pft.ivius  (Do;.'mata  Theolog.  1,  xv.  c.  9,  10.)  has  collected  many 
sinnilar  pas--<a^es  on  the  virtues  of  the  cross,  which  in  the  lost  age  em- 
barrassed our  protestant  disputants. 

r  Carilius,  de  M.  P.  c.  44.  It  is  certain,  that  this  historical  declam. 
atlon  was  composed  and  published  while  Licinius,  sovereign  of  Ihe  cast, 
still  preserved  the  friendship  of  Constantine,  and  of  the  christians. 
Every  reader  of  taste  must  perceive  that  the  style  is  of  a  very  diflerent 
and  inferior  character  to  that  of  Laetantilis;  and  such  indccfl  is  the 
judgment  of  I.eCIercan<l  Lardner.  (Bihiiotheque  Aiicienneet  Moderne, 
torn.  iii.  p,  438,  Credibility  of  the  Gospel,  &c.  part  ii.  vol.  vii.  p.  !>4.) 
Three  arguments  from  the  title  of  the  book,  and  from  the  names  of 
Donatus  and  Ca'cilius,  arc  produced  by  the  advocates  for  I.actantius. 
(See  the  P.  Lestocq,  torn,  ii,  p.  4G— GO.)  Each  of  these  proofs  is  singly 
weak  and  defective,  but  their  concurrence  has  great  weiL'bt.  I  have 
often  fluctuated,  and  .shall  tameli/  follow  the  Colbert  MS.  in  calling 
the  author  (whoever  he  was)  C'.ecilius. 

•  Caecilius,  de  M,  P.  c.  46.  There  seems  to  be  some  reason  in  the 
observatiuu  of  M.  de  Vollaire  (Oeuvres,  tom.  xiv.  p.  307.)  who  ascribes 
to  the  succeiLs  of  Constantine  the  superior  fame  of  bis  labarum  abov,' 
the  aogel  of  Licinius.    Yet  even  this  angel  is  favourably  entertained 


biy  olTcr  themselves  to  the  active  fancy  of  a  prince 
w  ho  reverenced  the  name,  and  had  perhaps  secretly 
implored  the  power,  of  the  Cod  of  the  christians. 
.Vs  readily  might  a  consummate  statesman  indulge 
himself  in  the  use  of  one  of  those  military  strata- 
gems, one  of  those  pious  frauds,  which  Philip  and 
Sertorius  had  employed  with  such  art  and  ell'ect.' 
The  preternatural  origin  of  dreams  was  universally 
admitted  by  the  nations  of  antiquity,  and  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  Gallic  army  was  already  prepared 
to  place  their  confidence  in  the  .salutary  sign  of  the 
christian  religion.  The  secret  vision  of  Constantine 
could  be  disproved  only  by  the  event  ;  and  the 
intrepid  hero  who  had  passed  the  Alps  and  the 
Apennine,  might  view  with  careless  despair  the 
consequences  of  a  defeat  under  the  walls  of  Rome. 
The  senate  and  people,  exulting  in  their  own  de- 
liverance from  an  odiou.s  tyrant,  acknowledged  that 
the  victory  of  Constantine  surpassed  the  powers  of 
man,  without  daring  to  insinuate  that  it  had  been 
obtained  by  the  protection  of  the  t/ods.  The  tri- 
umphal arch,  which  was  erected  about  three  years 
after  the  event,  proclaims,  in  ambiguous  language, 
that,  by  the  greatness  of  his  own  mind,  and  by  an 
instinct  or  impulse  of  the  divinity,  he  had  saved 
and  avenged  the  Roman  republic."  The  pagan 
orator,  who  had  seized  an  earlier  opportunity  of 
celebrating  the  virtues  of  the  conqueror,  supposes 
that  he  alone  enjoyed  a  secret  and  intimate  com- 
merce with  the  Supreme  Being,  who  delegated  the 
care  of  mortals  to  his  subordinate  deities  ;  and  thus 
assigns  a  very  plausible  reason  why  the  subjects  of 
Constantine  should  not  presume  to  embrace  the  new 
religion  of  their  sovereign." 

HI.  The  philosopher,  who  with  calm  Appearance  of  a 

suspicion  examines  the  dreams  and  '"'*"  i"  'l'=  "^V- 
omens,  the  miracles  and  prodigies,  of  profane  or 
even  of  ecclesiastical  history,  will  probably  con- 
clude, that  if  the  eyes  of  the  spectators  have  some- 
times been  deceived  by  fraud,  the  understanding  of 
the  readers  has  much  more  frequently  been  insulted 
by  fiction.  Every  event,  or  appearance,  or  acci- 
dent, which  seems  to  deviate  from  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature,  has  been  rashly  ascribed  to  the 
immediate  action  of  the  Deity  ;  and  the  astonished 
fancy  of  the  multitude  has  sometimes  given  shape 
and  colour,  language  and  motion,  to  the  (leeting 
but  uncommon  meteors  of  the  air.'     Nazarius  and 


by  Pagi,  Tillemont,  Fleury,  Stc,  who  arc  fond  of  increasing  their  stock 
of  miracles. 

t  li,.sides  these  well-known  examples,  Tollius  (Preface  to  Boillcau's 
translation  of  Longinus)  has  discovered  a  vision  of  Antigonns,  who 
assured  his  troops  that  he  bad  seen  a  penlagon  (the  symbol  of  safety) 
with  Ibese  words,  "  In  this  con. pier."  But  Tollius  has  mosi  inex- 
cusibly  omiltcd  to  produce  his  authority;  and  his  own  character, 
literary  as  well  as  moral,  is  not  free  from  reproach.  (See  Chautlepii? 
Dirtioiuiaire  Critique,  torn.  iv.  p.  460)  Without  insisting  on  the 
silence  of  Diodorus,  I'lntarcb.  Justin,  &c.  it  may  be  observed  that 
Polyvenus,  who  in  a  separate  chapter  (I.  iv,  r.  6  )  has  collected  nineleen 
military  strabigeinsof  Aiitigonus,  is  totally  ignorant  of  this  remarkable 
vision. 

u  Instinclu  Divinilatis,  mentis  m.igiiitudine.  The  inscription  on  the 
triumphal  arch  of  Constantine,  which  has  been  copied  by  Baronius, 
(Jrul.r.  Sec.  may  still  be  perused  by  every  curious  traveller. 

X  llabe.is  profecto,  aliquid  cum  ilia  menle  Divina  secretum  ;  qua; 
dilcgatS  nostra  Diis  Minoribus  curS,  uni  se  tibi  dignatur  oslendere. 
I'aneiryr.  Vet.  ix.  2. 

y  M.  Freret  (Memoires  de  rAcademie  des  Inscriptions,  tom,  iv. 
p,  411—437.)  explains,  by  physical  causes,  many  of  the  prodigies  of 
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Eusebius  are  the  two  most  celebrated  orators,  who 
in  studied  panegyrics  have  laboured  to  exalt  the 
glory  of  Constantine.  Nine  years  after 
the  Roman  victory,  Nazarius^  de- 
scribes an  army  of  divine  warriors,  who  seemed  to 
fall  from  the  sky:  he  marks  their  beauty,  tlicir 
spirit,  their  gigantic  forms,  the  stream  of  light 
which  beamed  from  their  celestial  armour,  their 
patience  in  suflering  themselves  to  be  heard,  as 
well  as  seen,  by  mortals;  and  their  declaration  that 
they  were  sent,  that  tliey  flew,  to  the  assistance  of 
the  great  Constantine.  For  the  truth  of  this  pro- 
digy, the  pagan  orator  appeals  to  the  whole  Gallic 
nation,  in  whose  presence  he  was  then  speaking ;  and 
seems  to  hope  that  the  ancient  apparitions*  would 
now  obtain  credit  from  this  recent  and  public  event. 
The  christian  fable  of  Eusebius,  which,  in 
the  space  of  twenty-six  years,  might 
arise  from  the  original  dream,  is  cast 
in  a  much  more  correct  and  elegant  mould.  In 
one  of  the  marches  of  Constantine,  he  is  reported  to 
have  seen  with  his  own  eyes  the  luminous  trophy  of 
the  cross,  placed  above  the  meridian  sun,  and  in- 
scribed with  the  following  words:  By  this,  con- 
quer. This  amazing  object  in  the  sky  astonished 
the  whole  army,  as  well  as  the  emperor  himself, 
who  was  yet  undetermined  in  the  choice  of  a  reli- 
gion :  but  his  astonishment  was  converted  into 
faith  by  the  vision  of  the  ensuing  night.  Christ 
appeared  before  his  eyes ;  and  displaying  the  same 
celestial  sign  of  the  cross,  he  directed  Constantine 
to  frame  a  similar  standard,  and  to  march,  with 
an  assurance  of  victory,  against  Maxentius  and  all 
his  enemies.''  The  learned  bishop  of  Caesarea  ap- 
pears to  be  sensible,  that  the  recent  discovery  of 
this  marvellous  anecdote  would  excite  some  sur- 
prise and  distrust  among  the  most  pious  of  his 
readers.  Yet,  instead  of  ascertaining  the  precise 
circumstances  of  time  and  place,  which  always 
serve  to  detect  falsehood,  or  establish  truth;"  in- 
stead of  collecting  and  recording  the  evidence  of 
so  many  living  witnesses,  who  must  have  been 
spectators  of  this  stupendous  miracle  ;■'  Eusebius 
contents  himself  with  alleging  a  very  singular  tes- 
timony ;   that  of  the  deceased   Constantine,  who, 

antiquity;  and  Fabricius,  wlio  is  abiisec)  by  both  parlies,  vainly  tries 
tn  introduce  llie  celestial  cross  of  Constantine  among  the  solar 'halos. 
Bibliotlirr.  Grace,  torn.  vi.  p.  8— 2D. 

I  Nazarius  inter  Panegyr.  Vet.  x.  14,  1.5.  It  is  unnecessiry  to 
name  the  modern.s,  wliose  undistinsuishinf;  and  ravenous  appetite  has 
swallowed  even  the  pajjan  bait  of  Nazarius. 

i>  The  apparitions  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  particularly  to  announce 
the  Macedonian  victory,  are  attested  by  historians  and  public  monu. 
raents.  See  Cicero  de  Natnra  Detiruni,  ii.  2  iii.  5,  6.  Florns,  ii.  |->. 
Valerius  Maximus,  1.  i.e.  8.  No.  1.  Vet  the  most  recent  of  these 
miracles  is  omitted,  and  indirectly  denied  by  Livy  (xlv.  I  ) 

b  Eusebius,  I.  i.  c.  28,  2!(.  30.  Tlie  silence  of  the  s.Mne  Eusebius,  in 
his  Ecclesiastical  History,  is  deeply  felt  by  tliose  advocates  for  the 
miracle  who  are  not  absolutely  callous. 

c  The  narrative  of  C.inslantine  seems  to  indicate,  that  he  saw  the 
cross  in  the  sky  before  be  ]ia.ised  tin;  Alps  a-ainst  Maxentius.  The 
scene  has  heen  fixed  bv  provincial  vanity  at  Treves,  llesanoon,  &c.  See 
Tillemonl,  Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  573. 

d  The  pious  Tillemont  (Mem.  Eecli.s.  toiu.  vii.  p.  1317.)  rejects  with 
a  siRb  the  llseful  acts  of  Arteinius,  a  veteran  and  a  maityr,  who  attests 
as  an  eye-witness  the  vision  of  Constantine. 

e  Gelasius  Cyzie.  in  Act.  Concil.  Nicen.  1.  i.  c.  4. 

f  Tlie  advocates  for  the  vision  are  unable  to  produce  a  sin^-le  testi. 
mony  from  the  fathers  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  who,  in  their 
vidnminous  writings,  repe.itedly  celebrate  the  triumph  of  the  chureb 
and  of  Constantine.  As  these  venerable  men  had  not  any  dislike  to  a 
miracle,  we  may  suspect  (and  the  suspicion  is  conliruied  l)y  the  igno. 


many  years  after  the  event,  in  the  freedom  of  con- 
versation, had  related  to  him  this  extraordinary 
incident  of  his  own  life,  and  had  attested  the  truth 
of  it  by  a  solemn  oath.  The  prudence  and  grati- 
tude of  the  learned  prelate  forbade  him  to  suspect 
the  veracity  of  his  victorious  master ;  but  he  plainly 
intimates,  that,  in  a  fact  of  such  a  nature,  he 
should  have  refused  his  assent  to  any  meaner  au- 
thority. This  motive  of  credibility  could  not  sur- 
vive the  power  of  the  Flavian  family  ;  and  the 
celestial  sign,  which  the  infidels  might  afterwards 
deride,'  was  disregarded  by  the  christians  of  the 
age  which  immediately  followed  the  conversion  of 
Constantine.'  But  the  catholic  church,  both  of  the 
east  and  of  the  west,  has  adopted  a  prodigy,  which 
favours,  or  seems  to  favour,  the  popular  worship  of 
the  cross.  The  vision  of  Constantine  maintained 
an  honourable  place  in  the  legend  of  superstition, 
till  the  bold  and  sagacious  spirit  of  criticism  pre- 
sumed to  depreciate  the  triumph,  and  to  arraign 
the  truth,  of  the  first  christian  emperor.e 

The    protestant    and    pliilosophic  T,,,econversio„of 
readers  of  the  present  age  will  incline  Constantine 
,     ,     ,.  .,     .     .      ,1  »     c..     migli' lie  sincere, 

to  believe,  that,  in  the  account  of  his 

own  conversion,  Constantine  attested  a  wilful  false- 
hood by  a  solemn  and  deliberate  perjury.  They 
may  not  hesitate  to  pronounce,  that,  in  the  choice 
of  religion,  his  mind  was  determined  only  by  a 
sense  of  interest;  and  that  (according  to  the  ex- 
pression of  a  profane  poef")  he  used  the  altars  of 
the  church  as  a  convenient  footstool  to  the  throne 
of  the  empire.  A  conclusion  so  harsh  and  so  abso- 
lute is  not,  however,  warranted  by  our  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  of  Constantine,  or  of  Christianity. 
In  an  age  of  religious  fervour,  the  most  artful 
statesmen  are  observed  to  feel  some  part  of  the 
enthusiasm  which  they  inspire  ;  and  the  most  ortho- 
dox saints  assume  the  dangerous  privilege  of 
defending  the  cause  of  truth  by  the  arms  of  deceit 
and  falsehood.  Personal  interest  is  often  the  stand- 
ard of  our  belief,  as  well  as  of  our  practice  ;  and 
the  same  motives  of  temporal  advantage  which 
might  influence  the  public  conduct  and  professions 
of  Constantine,  would  insensibly  dispose  his  mind 
to  embrace  a  religion  so  propitious  to  his  fame  and 

ranee  of  Jerom)  that  they  were  all  unacquainted  with  the  life  of  Con. 
stantine  by  Eusebius.  This  tract  was  recovered  by  the  diligence  of 
those  who  translated  or  continued  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  and  who 
have  represented  in  various  colours  the  vision  of  the  eros,s. 

p  Godefroy  was  the  tirst  who,  in  the  year  1643,  (N'»t.  ad  Pbilostor. 
gium,  I-  i.  c.  C).  p.  16.)  expressed  any  doubt  of  a  miracle  which  had 
been  suiiported  with  equal  zeal  by  Cardinal  Baronius,  and  the  Centuri- 
ators  of  Magdeburg.  Since  that  time,  many'of  the  protestant  critics 
have  inclined  towards  doubt  and  disbelief.  •  The  objections  are  urged, 
with  gre.al  force,  liy  INI.  Chaulfepie;  (Dictionnaire  Critique,  torn.  iv.  p. 
6—1 1.)  and  in  the  year  1774,  a  doctor  of  Sortioiuu-,  the  Alkbe  du  Voi- 
sin,  published  an  apology,  which  deserves  the  praise  of  learnhig  and 
moderation. 

li  I.ors  Constantin  dit  ces  propres paroles: 

.I'ai  renversr  leculte  des  idolcs: 

Sur  les  debris  dc  leurs  temples  ftimans 

Au  Dieu  duciel  j'ai  prodiguO  reru^ciis, 

IMais  tons  mes  solus  pour  sa  grandeur  supreme 

NVurent  jamaisd'autre  objet  quemoi.meme; 

I.es  .saintsautels  n'etoient  h  mes  regards 

tiu'un  marchepi^  du  trone  des  Ct^.sars. 

I,'amt>ition,  la  fureur,  les  delices 

r.toient  mes  Dieux,  avoient  mcssacritiees. 

Lor  des  Chretiens,  leurs  intrigues,  leur  sang 

Out  cimentc  ma  fortune  et  mou  rang. 
The  poem  which  contains  these  lines  may  be  re.ad  with  plcasnrr,  but 
cannot  be  uauied  with  decency. 
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fortunes.  His  vanity  was  gratified  by  the  flattering 
ji.ssurance,  that  In-  had  been  ilioscii  by  lieaven  to 
reign  over  the  earth  ;  success  liad  justilicd  his 
divine  title  to  the  throne,  and  that  title  was  founded 
on  the  truth  of  the  christian  revelation.  As  real 
virtue  is  sometimes  excited  by  undeserved  applause, 
the  specious  piety  of  Constantine,  if  at  first  it  was 
only  specious,  might  gradually,  by  the  influence  of 
praise,  of  habit,  and  of  example,  be  matured  into 
serious  faith  and  fervent  devotion.  The  bishops 
and  teachers  of  the  new  sect,  whose  dress  and 
manners  had  not  (|uali(ied  them  for  the  residence  of 
a  court,  were  admitted  to  the  imperial  table  ;  they 
accompanied  the  monarch  in  his  expeditions  ;  and 
the  ascendant  which  one  of  them,  an  Egyptian  or  a 
Spaniard,'  acquired  over  his  mind,  was  iinpute<l  by 
the  pagans  to  the  effect  of  magic.''  Lactaiitius,  who 
has  adorned  the  precepts  of  the  gospel  with  the 
eloquence  of  Cicero;'  and  Eusebius,  who  has  con- 
secrated the  learning  and  philosophy  of  the  Greeks 
to  the  service  of  religion,""  were  both  received  into 
the  friendship  and  familiarity  of  their  sovereign ; 
and  those  able  masters  of  controversy  could  patiently 
watch  the  soft  and  yielding  moments  of  persuasion, 
and  dexterously  apply  the  arguments  which  were 
the  best  adapted  to  his  character  and  understanding. 
Whatever  advantages  might  be  derived  from  the 
acquisition  of  an  imperial  proselyte,  be  was  distin- 
guished by  the  splendour  of  his  purple,  rather  than 
by  the  superiority  of  wisdom  or  virtue,  from  the 
many  thousands  of  his  subjects  who  had  embraced 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  Nor  can  it  be  deemed 
incredible,  that  the  mind  of  an  unlettered  soldier 
should  have  yielded  to  the  weight  of  evidence, 
which,  in  a  more  enlightened  age,  has  satislicd  or 
subdued  the  reason  of  a  Grotins,  a  Pascal,  or  a 
Locke.  In  the  midst  of  the  incessant  labours  of 
his  great  oflice,  this  soldier  employed,  or  aflected  to 
employ,  the  hours  of  the  night  in  the  diligent  study 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  composition  of  theologi- 
cal discourses  ;  which  he  afterwards  pronounced  in 
the  presence  of  a  numerous  and  applauding  au- 
dience. In  a  very  long  discourse,  which  is  still 
extant,  the  royal  preacher  expatiates  on  the  various 
proofs  of  religion ;  but  he  dwells  with  peculiar 
The  fourth  PC-  complaccncy  on  the  Sybilline  verses," 
logue  of  Virgil,  and  the  fourth  eclogue  of  Virgil." 
Forty  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  the  Mantuan 
bard,  as  if  inspired  by  the  celestial  muse  of  Isaiah, 

i  This  favourite  was  probably  thp  preat  Osius,  bishop  of  f'onlova, 
wlio  prt'ffrred  the  pastoral  care  of  the  whole  clmrrh  to  the  government 
of  a  particuhir  dioceH^,  His  character  is  nia:;nilicentlv,  though  con- 
cisely, expresscil  by  Atlianasius,  (torn.  i.  p.  7(l.'i.)  See  Tillemont,  Mem. 
Ecrlcs.  tom.  vii.  p.  524 — 6fil.  Osins  was  accused,  perhaps  unjustly,  of 
retiring  from  court  with  a  very  ample  fortune. 

k  See  Eusebius,  (in  \'it.  Constant,  passim,)  and  Zosimns,  1.  ii.  p.  101. 

I  The  Christianity  of  Laetantius  was  of  a  mural  rather  than  of  a  mys. 
terious  cjist,  "  Erat  pa?nc  rudis  (says  the  orthodox  bull)  disciplina: 
christinna',  et  in  rhetorica  melius  quam  in  tiieoloj;ia  versatus,"  De- 
fcnsio  t'idei  Niccna-,  sect.  ii.  c.  It. 

m  Fabricius,  with  his  usual  diligence,  has  collected  a  list  of  between 
three  and  four  hurnlred  authors  (|Uuted  in  the  Evanffelieal  Preparation 
of  Eusebius.    See  Hibl.  Gra-c.  I.  v.  c.  4.  tom.  vi.  p.  37 — .'iO. 

II  See  Coustantiii.  Oral,  ad  Sanctos,  c.  lit,  20.  He  cliietly  depends  on 
a  mvslcrious  acrostic,  composed  in  the  sixth  age  after  the  delu;;e  by 
the  lirythra-an  Sybil,  and  translated  by  Cicero  into  Latin.  The  initia'I 
letters  of  tlie  thirty-four  Greek  verses  form  this  prophetic  sentence : 
JnsiT,s  CiiKisT,  Son  of  God,  Savioir  op  thr  WORi.n. 

o  In  his  paraphrase  of  Virgil,  the  emperor  has  frequently  assisted 


had  celebrated,  with  all  the  pomp  of  oriental  meta- 
plior,  the  return  of  the  virgin,  the  I'M  of  the 
serpent,  the  appioacliing  biitli  of  a  godlike  child, 
the  ollspring  of  the  gieat  Jupiter,  who  should 
expiate  the  gtiilt  of  human  kind,  and  govern  the 
peaceful  universe  with  the  virtues  of  his  father; 
the  rise  and  appearance  of  an  heavenly  race,  a 
primitive  nation  throughout  the  world;  and  the 
gradual  restoration  of  the  iiniocenee  and  felicity  of 
the  golden  age.  The  poet  was  perhaps  unconscious 
of  the  secret  sen.se  and  object  of  these  sublime  pre- 
dictions, which  have  been  so  unwoitliily  applied  to 
the  infant  son  of  a  consul  or  a  triumvir  :i'  but  if  a 
more  splendid,  and  indeed  specious,  intcrprctalioii 
of  the  fourth  eclogue  contributed  to  the  conversion 
of  the  first  christian  emperor,  Virgil  may  deserve  to 
be  ranked  among  the  most  successful  missionaries 
of  the  gospel.'' 

The  awful  mysteries  of  tlie  christian 

J.    ...  ,  ,  .  11/.  nevntion  and 

taith  and  worship  were  concealed  irom  privileges  of 
the  eyes  of  strangers,  and  even  of  ^""^^'^"'^""■ 
catechumens,  with  an  atVected  secrecy,  which  served 
to  excite  their  wonder  and  curiosity.'  But  the 
severe  rules  of  discipline  which  the  prudence  of 
the  bishops  had  instituted,  were  relaxed  by  the 
same  prudence  in  favour  of  an  imperial  proselyte, 
whom  it  was  so  important  to  allure,  by  every  gentle 
condescension,  into  the  pale  of  the  church  ;  and 
Constantine  was  pemiitted,  at  least  by  a  tacit  dis- 
pensation, to  enjoy  most  of  the  privileges,  before  he 
had  contracted  any  of  the  obligations,  of  a  christian. 
Instead  of  retiring  from  the  congregation,  when  the 
voice  of  the  deacon  dismissed  the  profane  multitude, 
he  prayed  with  the  faithful,  disputed  wilh  the 
bi.shops,  preached  on  the  most  sublime  and  intricate 
subjects  of  theology,  celebrated  with  sacred  rites  the 
vigil  of  Easter,  and  publicly  declared  himself,  not 
only  a  partaker,  but,  in  some  measure,  a  priest  and 
hierophant  of  the  christian  mysteries.'  The  pride 
of  Constantine  might  assume,  and  his  services  had 
deserved,  some  extraordinary  distinction  ;  an  ill- 
timed  rigour  might  have  blasted  the  unripened  fruits 
of  his  conversion  ;  and  if  the  doors  of  his  church 
had  been  strictly  closed  against  a  prince  who  had 
deserted  the  altars  of  the  gods,  the  master  of  the 
empire  would  have  been  left  destitute  of  any  form 
of  religious  worship.  In  his  last  visit  to  Rome,  he 
piously  disclaimed  and  insulted  the  superstition  of 
his  ancestors,  by  refusing  to  lead  the  military  pro- 

and  improved  the  liternl  sense  of  the  Latin  text.  See  Blundel  i]{:!i 
Syliilles,  I.  i.  c.  14,  \rj,  l(i. 

[.  The  different  claims  of  an  elder  and  younger  son  of  Pollio,  of 
Julia,  of  Drusiis,  of  Marcellus,  are  found  to  be  incompatible  with 
chronology,  history,  and  the  good  sense  of  Virgil. 

q  See  Lowtli  de  Sacra  Poesi  Hebra-orum  Prwiect.  xxi.  p.  289,  20.1. 
In  the  exanruiation  of  the  fourth  eclogue,  the  respectable  bishop  of 
London  h.is  displayed  learning,  taste,  ingenuity,  and  a  temperate 
enthusiasm,  which  exalts  his  fancy  without  degrading  his  judgment. 

r  The  distinction  between  the  public  and  the  secret  paris  of  divine 
service,  the  riiissa  Cdleclntmenorum,  and  the  misstt  Jidflium,  and  the 
mysterious  veil  which  piety  or  policy  had  cast  over  the  latter,  arc  very 
judiciously  exiilained  by  Thiers,  Exposition  du  Saint  Saerement,  1.  i. 
e.  8 — 12.  p.  ,'»il— 91.;  hut  as,  on  this  subject,  the  pajiists  may  reason, 
ably  be  suspected,  aprotestant  reader  will  depend  with  more  confidence 
on  the  learned  Bingham.     Antiquities,  1.  x.  c.  5. 

B  See  Lusetiius  in  Vit.  Const.  1.  iv.  c.  1.5— .12.  and  the  whole  tenor 
of  Constantine's  sermon.  I'he  faith  and  devotion  of  the  emperor  has 
furnished  Baronius  wilh  a  specious  arjjuraent  in  favour  of  his  early 
baptism. 
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cession  of  the  equestrian  order,  and  to  offer  tbe 
public  vows  to  the  Jupiter  of  tbe  Capitoline  hill.' 
Many  years  before  his  baptism  and  death,  Constan- 
tine  had  proclaimed  to  the  world,  that  neitlier  his 
person  nor  his  image  should  ever  more  be  seen 
within  the  walls  of  an  idolatrous  temple ;  while  he 
distributed  through  the  provinces  a  variety  of 
medals  and  pictures,  which  represented  the  emperor 
in  an  humble  and  suppliant  posture  of  christian 
devotion." 

Delay  of  his  The  pride  of  Constantine,  who  re- 

5^pro™h"of  "'°  fused  the  privileges  of  a  catechumen, 
''•^ath.  cannot  easily  be  explained  or  excused ; 

but  the  delay  of  his  baptism  may  be  justified  by  the 
maxims  and  the  practice  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity. 
The  sacrament  of  baptism"  was  regularly  adminis- 
tered by  the  bishop  himself,  with  his  assistant 
clergy,  in  the  cathedral  church  of  the  diocese,  dur- 
ing the  fifty  days  between  the  solemn  festivals  of 
Easter  and  pentecost ;  and  this  holy  term  admitted 
a  numerous  band  of  iufants  and  adult  persons  iuto 
the  bosom  of  the  church.  The  discretion  of  parents 
often  suspended  the  baptism  of  their  children  till 
they  could  understand  the  obligations  which  they 
contracted  :  the  severity  of  ancient  bishops  exacted 
from  the  new  converts  a  noviciate  of  two  or  three 
years ;  and  the  catechumens  themselves,  from  dif- 
ferent motives  of  a  temporal  or  a  spiritual  nature, 
were  seldom  impatient  to  assume  the  character  of 
perfect  and  initiated  christians.  The  sacrament  of 
baptism  was  supposed  to  contain  a  full  and  absolute 
expiation  of  sin ;  and  the  soul  was  instantly  restored 
to  its  original  purity,  and  entitled  to  the  promise  of 
eternal  salvation.  Among  the  proselytes  of  Chris- 
tianity, there  were  many  who  judged  it  imprudent 
to  precipitate  a  salutary  rite,  which  could  not  be 
repeated  ;  to  throw  away  an  inestimable  privilege, 
which  could  never  be  recovered.  By  the  delay  of 
their  baptism,  they  could  venture  freely  to  indulge 
their  passions  in  the  enjoyments  of  this  world,  while 
they  still  retained  in  their  own  hands  the  means  of 
a  sure  and  absolute  and  easy  absolution.^  The 
sublime  theory  of  the  gospel  had  made  a  much 
fainter  impression  on  the  heart  than  on  the  under- 
standing of  Constantine  himself.  He  pursued  the 
great  object  of  his  ambition  through  the  dark  and 
bloody  paths  of  war  and  policy  ;  and,  after  the  vic- 
tory, he  abandoned  himself,  without  moderation,  to 
the  abuse  of  his  fortune.  Instead  of  asserting  his 
just  superiority  above  the  imperfect  heroism  and 

t  Zosimus,  I.  ii.  p.  105. 

u  Eusebius  in  Vit.  Constant.  I.  tv.  c.  15,  16. 

X  Tlie  ttieorj- and  practice  of  antiquity,  with  regard  to  the  sacra. 
roent  of  txiptisni,  have  been  copiously  explained  by  Dom  Chardon, 
Hist,  des  Sacreraens,  torn.  i.  p.  .1—406;  Dom  Marteniie,  de  Ritibus 
Ecclesix  Antiquis,  torn.  i. ;  and  by  Bingham,  in  theteuth  and  eleventh 
books  of  his  Christian  Antiquities.  One  circumstance  may  be  ob- 
served, in  which  the  modern  churches  have  materially  departed  from 
the  ancient  custom.  The  sacrament  of  baptism  (even  when  it  was 
administered  to  infants)  was  immediately  followed  by  confirmation  and 
the  holy  communion. 

y  The  fathers,  who  censured  this  criminal  delay,  could  not  deny  the 
certain  .and  victorious  efficacy  even  of  a  death-bed  baptism.  The 
ingenious  rhetoric  of  Clirysostom  could  tiud  only  three  argumcnis 
a-^ainst  these  prudent  christians.  1.  That  we  should  love  and  pursue 
virtue  for  her  own  sake,  and  not  merely  for  tbe  reward.  2.  That  we 
may  be  surprisi-d  by  death  without  an  opportunity  of  baptism.  X  Tliat 
althoui'b  wc  shall  be  placed  iu  heaven,  we  shall  only  twinkle  like 


profane  philosophy  of  Trajan  and  the  Antonines, 
the  mature  age  of  Constantine  forfeited  the  reputa- 
tion which  he  had  acquired  in  his  youth.  As  he 
gradually  advanced  in  the  knowledge  of  truth,  he 
proportionably  declined  in  the  practice  of  vinue  ; 
and  the  same  year  of  his  reign  in  which  he  convened 
the  council  of  Nice  was  polluted  by  the  execution, 
or  rather  murder,  of  his  eldest  son.  This  date  is 
alone  sufficient  to  refute  the  ignorant  and  malicious 
suggestions  of  Zosimus,'  who  allirms  that  after 
the  death  of  Crispus  the  remorse  of  his  father  ac- 
cepted from  the  ministers  of  Christianity  the  expi- 
ation which  he  had  vainly  solicited  from  the  pagan 
pontiffs.  At  the  time  of  the  death  of  Crispus,  the 
emperor  could  no  longer  hesitate  in  the  choice  of  a 
religion  ;  he  could  no  longer  be  ignorant  that  the 
church  was  possessed  of  an  infallible  remedy,  though 
he  chose  to  defer  the  application  of  it,  till  the  ap- 
proach of  death  had  removed  the  temptation  and 
danger  of  a  relapse.  The  bishops  whom  he  sum- 
moned, in  his  last  illness,  to  the  palace  of  Nicome- 
dia,  were  edified  by  the  fervour  with  which  he 
requested  and  received  the  sacrament  of  baptism, 
by  the  solemn  protestation  that  the  remainder  of  his 
life  should  be  worthy  of  a  disciple  of  Christ,  and  by 
his  humble  refusal  to  wear  the  imperial  purple  after 
he  had  been  clothed  in  the  white  garment  of  a 
neophite.  The  example  and  reputation  of  Con- 
stantine seemed  to  countenance  the  delay  of  bap- 
tism.=  Future  tyrants  were  encouraged  to  believe, 
that  the  innocent  blood  which  they  might  shed  in  a 
long  reign  would  instantly  be  washed  away  in  the 
waters  of  regeneration  ;  and  the  abuse  of  religion 
dangerously  undermined  the  foundations  of  moral 
virtue. 

The  gratitude  of  the  church  has  ex- 
alted the  virtues  and  excused  the  fail- 
ings of  a  generous  patron,  who  seated  Christianity 
on  the  throne  of  the  Roman  world ;  and  the  Greeks, 
who  celebrate  the  festival  of  the  imperial  saint, 
seldom  mention  the  name  of  Constantine  without 
adding  the  title  of  equal  to  the  apostles.^  Such  a 
comparison,  if  it  alludes  to  the  character  of  those 
divine  missionaries,  must  be  imputed  to  the  extrava- 
gance of  impious  flattery.  But  if  the  parallel  be 
confined  to  the  extent  and  number  of  their  evangelic 
victories,  the  success  of  Constantine  might  perhaps 
equal  that  of  the  apostles  themselves.  By  the 
edicts  of  toleration,  he  removed  the  temporal  dis- 
advantages which  had  hitherto  retarded  the  progress 

little  stars,  wheo  compared  to  the  suns  of  righteousness  who  have  run 
their  appointed  course  with  labour,  with  success,  and  with  glory. 
Clirysostom  in  Epist.  ad  Hebra?o.e,  Homil.  xiii.  apud  Chardou.  Hist. 
des  Sacremens  torn.  i.  p.  49.  I  believe  that  this  delay  of  baptism, 
tliou;;h  attended  xvith  tlie  most  pernicious  consequences,  w.ts  never 
coudeuined  by  anv  general  or  provincial  council,  or  by  any  jiublic  act 
or  ilcrlaration  of'  the  church.  The  zeal  of  tlie  bishops  was  easily 
kindled  on  much  slighter  occasions. 

«  Zosimus,  I.  ii.  p.  101.  For  this  disingenuous  falsehood  he  has 
deserved  and  experienced  the  harshest  treatment  from  all  the  eccie. 
siastical  writers,  except  cardinal  Baroniu.s,  tA.  D.  324.  No.  15—28.) 
wlui  had  occasion  to  employ  the  infidel  on  a  particular  service  agaiost 
the  Arian  Eusebius. 

■T  Eusebius,  I.  iv.  c.  fit,  62,  63.  The  bishop  of  Co^sarea  supposes  the 
salvation  of  Constantine  with  the  most  perfect  confidence. 

h  See  Tillemont,  Mist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  429.  TheGrccks, 
the  Russians,  and,  in  the  darker  ages,  the  I.atin$  themselves,  luve  lieea 
desirous  of  placing  CoDstaotioe  iu  the  catalo^ic  of  saints. 
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of  cliristianity  ;  antl  its  active  and  numerous  minis- 
ters received  a  free  peruiission,  a  lil)eral  eneoura);c- 
lucnt,  to  rcei)mniend  the  salutary  trutlis  of  revelation 
by  every  argument  wliieli  eould  alVcet  the  reason  or 
piety  of  mankind.  Tlie  exact  halancc  of  the  two 
religions  continued  but  a  moment ;  and  the  piercing 
eye  of  ambition  and  avarice  soon  discovered,  tliat 
the  profession  of  Christianity  might  contribute  to 
the  interest  of  the  present,  as  well  as  of  a  future, 
life.'  The  hopes  of  wealth  and  honours,  the  ex- 
ample of  an  emperor,  his  exliortations,  his  irresis- 
tible smiles,  dillused  (Conviction  among  the  venal 
and  obsequious  crowds  which  usually  iill  the  apart- 
ments of  a  palace.  The  cities  which  signalized  a 
forward  zeal  by  the  voluntary  destruction  of  their 
temples,  were  distinguished  by  municip.il  privileges, 
and  rewarded  witli  popular  donatives;  and  the  new 
capital  of  the  east  gloried  in  the  singular  advantage, 
that  Constantinople  was  never  profaned  by  the  wor- 
ship of  idols.''  As  the  lower  ranks  of  society  are 
governed  by  imitation,  the  conversion  of  those  who 
possessed  any  eminence  of  birth,  of  power,  or  of 
riches,  was  soon  followed  by  dependent  multitudes." 
The  salvation  of  the  common  people  was  purchased 
at  an  easy  rate,  if  it  lie  true  that,  in  one  year,  twelve 
thousand  men  were  baptized  at  Rome,  besides  a 
proportionable  number  of  women  and  children,  and 
that  a  wliite  garment,  with  twenty  pieces  of  gold, 
had  been  promised  by  the  emperor  to  every  convert.' 
The  powerful  induencc  of  Constantino  was  not  cir- 
cumscribed by  the  narrow  limits  of  his  life,  or  of 
his  dominions.  The  education  which  he  bestowed 
on  his  sons  and  nephews,  secured  to  the  empire  a 
race  of  princes,  whose  faith  was  still  more  lively  and 
sincere,  as  they  imbibed,  in  their  earliest  infancy, 
the  spirit,  or  at  least  the  doctrine,  of  Christianity. 
War  and  commerce  had  spread  the  knowledge  of 
the  gospel  beyond  the  confines  of  the  Roman  pro- 
vinces ;  and  the  barbarians,  who  had  disdained  an 
humble  and  proscribed  sect,  soon  learned  to  esteem 
a  religion  wliich  had  been  so  lately  embraced  by  the 
greatest  monarch,  and  the  mo.st  civilized  nation,  of 
the  globe. P  The  Goths  and  Germans,  who  enlisted 
under  the  standard  of  Rome,  revered  the  cross  which 
glittered  at  the  head  of  the  legions,  and  their  fierce 
countrymen  received  at  the  same  time  the  lessons  of 

c  Spe  Uic  third  and  fourth  books  of  his  life.  He  was  accustomed  to 
say,  that  wliether  Christ  was  preached  in  pretence,  or  in  truth,  lie 
fchould  still  rejoice.  (1.  iti.  c.  58.) 

<i  i\T.  dc  Tillcmont  (Hist,  des  Ilmpcreurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  .')74 — GIfi.)  has 
defended,  with  strenj^tli  and  spirit,  tlie  virgin  purity  of  Constantinople 
against  some  malevolent  insinuations  of  the  pau^an  /nsinuis. 

'  The  author  of  the  Histoire  Politique  et  Philosophirjiie  des  deux 
Indes  (toni.  i.  p.  9.)  condemns  a  law  of  Constantinc.  which  pave  free- 
dom to  all  the  slaves  who  should  embrace  Christianity.  The  emperor 
did  indeed  publish  a  law,  which  restrained  the  Jews  from  circumcisin;r, 

ferhaps  from  keeping,  any  christian  slaves,  (see  linseh.  in  vit.  Constant. 
iv.  e.  27.  and  Cod.  Theod.  I.  xvi.  tit.  ix.  with  Godefroy's  Conniu'n- 
tary,  tom.  vi.  p.  247.)  Ihit  this  imperfect  exception  related  onlv  to  the 
Jews:  and  the  Rreat  body  of  slaves,  who  were  the  properly  of  clirisli,in 
or  pasan  masters,  could  not  improve  their  temporal  condition  by  chaii};. 
ing  their  religion.  I  am  ignorant  by  whal  guides  the  Abbe  Kaynal 
was  deceived;  as  the  total  absence:  of  quotations  is  the  unpardonable 
blemish  of  his  entertaining  history. 

f  Si-e  Acta  Sti  Silvestri,  and  Hist.  F.ccleii.  Nicephor.  Callist.  1.  vii.  c. 
M.  ap.  naroninm,  Annal.  Kccles.  A.  D.  321.  No  67—7-1.  Such  evidence 
is  contemptible  enough  ;  but  these  eircumstanees  are  in  themselves  so 
probable,  that  the  learned  Dr.  Howell  (History  of  the  Worhl,  vol.  iii. 
p.  14.)  has  not  scrupled  to  adopt  them. 

K  The  conversion  of  the  barbarians  under  the  reign  of  Constantinc 
is  celebrated  by  the  ecclesiastical  historians.  (See  Sozomen,  1.  li.  c.  C 


faith  and  of  humanity.  The  king."!  of  Tberia  and 
Armenia  worshipped  the  God  of  their  protector; 
and  their  subjects,  who  linve  invariably  preserved 
the  name  of  christians,  soon  formed  a  sacred  and 
perpetual  connection  with  their  Roman  brethren. 
The  christians  of  Persia  were  suspected,  in  time  of 
war,  of  preferring  their  religion  to  their  country  ; 
but  as  long  as  peace  sidjsisted  between  the  two  em- 
pires, the  persecuting  spirit  of  the  magi  was  clfcc- 
liially  icslrained  by  tlicintcrpositionof  (Constantinc.'' 
The  rays  of  the  gospel  ilhiminated  the  coast  of  India. 
The  colonies  of  .lews,  who  had  pcntctraled  into 
Arabia  and  .Elliiopia,'  opposed  the  progress  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  but  the  labour  of  the  missionaries  was  in 
some  measure  facilitated  by  a  previous  knowledge 
of  the  Mosaic  revelation  ;  and  Abyssinia  still  reveres 
the  memory  of  Frumentius,  who,  in  the  time  of 
Constantinc,  devoted  his  life  to  the  conversion  of 
those  sequestered  regions.  Under  the  reign  of  his 
son  Constantitis,  Theophilus, '  who  was  himself  of 
Indian  extraction,  was  invested  with  the  double 
character  of  ambassador  and  bishop.  He  embarked 
on  the  Red  sea  with  two  hundred  horses  of  the 
purest  breed  of  Cappadocia,  which  were  sent  by  the 
emperor  to  the  prince  of  the  Saba^ans,  or  Homerites. 
Theophilus  was  intrusted  with  many  other  useful  or 
curious  presents,  wliich  might  raise  the  admiration, 
and  conciliate  the  friendship,  of  the  barbarians ;  and 
he  successfully  employed  several  years  in  a  pastoral 
visit  to  the  churches  of  the  torrid  zone.' 

The  irresistible  power  of  the  Roman  ^ i,,,,.,^  ^f  i^^ 
emperors  was  displayed  in  the  import-  national  religion. 
ant  and  dangerous  change  of  the  national  religion. 
The  terrors  of  a  military  force  silenced  tlie  faint  and 
unsupported  murmurs  of  the  pagans,  and  there  was 
reason  to  expect,  that  the  cheerful  submission  of  the 
christian  clergy,  as  well  as  people,  would  be  the  re- 
sult of  conscience  and  gratitude.  It  was  long  since 
established,  as  a  fundamental  maxim  of  the  Roman 
constitution,  that  every  rank  of  citizens  was  alike 
subject  to  the  laws,  and  that  the  care  of  religion 
was  the  right  as  well  as  duty  of  the  civil  magistrate. 
Constantinc  and  his  successors  could  not  easily 
persuade  themselves  that  they  had  forfeited,  by  their 
conversion,  any  branch  of  the  imperial  prerogatives, 
or  that  they  were  incapable  of  giving  laws  to  a  re- 

aTul  Theodoret,  1  i.  c.  23,  24.)  But  Rufinus,  the  Latin  translator  of 
nusehius,  deserves  to  he  considered  as  an  original  authority.  His  in. 
formation  was  curiously  collected  from  one  of  the  coiii|»anions  of  the 
Apostle  of  /Ethiopia,  and  from  Bacurius,  an  Iberian  prince,  who  w.is 
count  of  the  domestics.  Father  Mamachi  h.as  given  an  ample  eompila. 
tion  on  tlie  progress  of  Christianity,  in  the  first  and  second  volumes  of 
his  great  hut  imperfect  ivork. 

li  Sec  in  Eusebius  (in  Vit.  Constant.  I.  iv.  c.  9.)  the  pressing  and  pa. 
Ilietie  epistle  of  Constantinc  in  favour  of  his  christian  brcthien  of 
Persia. 

i  See  Basnage.  Hist,  des  Juifs,  tom.  vii.  p.  182.  tom  viii.  p.  .333.  tom. 
ix.  p.  810.  The  curiousdiligence  of  this  writer  pursues  the  Jewish 
exiles  to  the  extremities  of  tlie  globe. 

k  Theophilus  had  been  given  in  bis  infancy  asa  hostage  byhiscoun. 
trymen  of  the  isle  of  Diva,  and  wasednealed  bv  the  lloinans  in  learning 
and  piety.  The  Maldives,  of  which  Male,  or  l>ha,  may  be  the  capital, 
area  cluster  of  lilOO  or  20(10  minute  islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  The 
aneicnts  were  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  Maldives;  hut  they  are 
described  in  the  two  Mahometan  travellers  of  the  ninth  ecnturv,  pub. 
lished  by  Renaudot.  Cieograph.  Nubiensis,  p.  30,  31.  D'Herbelot,  Bi- 
bliotheqiie  Orientale.  p.  704.     Hist.  Generale  des  Voyages,  tom.  viii. 

1  Pliilostorgius,  1.  iii.  e.  4,  .5,  (i,  with  Godefroy's  learned  observations. 
The  historical  narrative  is  soon  lost  in  au  inquiry  concerning  the  seat 
of  paradise,  strange  monsters,  &c. 
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ligion  which  they  had  protected  and  embraced.  The 
emperors  still  continued  to  exercise  a  supreme  ju- 
risdiction over  the  ecclesiastical  order; 
and  the  sixteenth  book  of  the  Theodo- 
sian  cede  represents,  under  a  variety  of  titles,  the 
authority  which  they  assumed  in  the  government  of 
the  catholic  church. 

But  the  distinction  of  the  spiritual 

Distmction  of  the  ,  ■    i  i      i 

spiritual  and  lera-  and  temporal  powers,"  which  had  never 
poral powers.  ^^^^  imposed  on  the  free  spirit  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  was  introduced  and  confirmed 
by  the  legal  establishment  of  Christianity.  The 
office  of  supreme  pontitf,  which,  from  the  time  of 
Numa  to  that  of  Augustus,  had  always  been  exer- 
cised by  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  senators, 
was  at  length  united  to  the  imperial  dignity.  The 
first  magistrate  of  the  state,  as  often  as  he  was 
prompted  by  superstition  or  policy,  performed  with 
his  own  hands  the  sacerdotal  functions  ;"  nor  was 
there  any  order  of  priests,  either  at  Rome  or  in  the 
provinces,  who  claimed  a  more  sacred  character 
among  men,  or  a  more  intimate  communication  with 
the  gods.  But  in  the  christian  church,  which  in- 
trusts the  service  of  the  altar  to  a  perpetual  suc- 
cession of  consecrated  ministers,  the  monarch, 
whose  spiritual  rank  is  less  honourable  than  that 
of  the  meanest  deacon,  was  seated  below  the  rails 
of  the  sanctuary,  and  confounded  with  the  rest  of 
the  faithful  multitude."  The  emperor  might  be 
saluted  as  the  father  of  his  people,  but  he  owed  a 
filial  duty  and  reverence  to  the  fathers  of  the  church  ; 
and  the  same  marks  of  respect,  which  Constantine 
had  paid  to  the  persons  of  saints  and  confessors,  were 
soon  exacted  by  the  pride  of  the  episcopal  order.p 
A  secret  conflict  between  the  civil  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal jurisdictions,  embarrassed  the  operations  of  the 
Roman  government  ;  and  a  pious  emperor  was 
alarmed  by  the  guilt  and  danger  of  touching  with  a 
profane  hand  the  ark  of  the  covenant.  The  separa- 
tion of  men  into  the  two  orders  of  the  clergy  and 
of  the  laity  was,  indeed,  familiar  to  many  nations 
of  antiquity  ;  and  the  priests  of  India,  of  Persia,  of 
Assyria,  of  Judea,  of  /Ethiopia,  of  Egypt,  and  of 
Gaul,  derived  from  a  celestial  origin  the  temporal 
power  and  possessions  which  they  had  acquired. 
These  venerable  institutions  had  gradually  assimi- 
lated themselves  to  the  manners  and  government  of 
their  respective  countries  ;'  but  the  opposition  or 
contempt  of  the  civil  power  served  to  cement  the 

m  See  the  epistle  of  Osius,  ap.  Athanasiuin.  vol.  i.  p.  840.  The  pub- 
lic remonstraure  which  Osius  was  forced  to  address  to  the  sou.  contained 
the  same  principlesof  ecclesiastical  and  civil  government,  winch  he  had 
secretly  instilled  into  the  mind  of  the  father. 

n  M.  de  la  Bastie  (Memoires  de  I'Academie  des  Inscriptions,  torn,  xv, 
p.  38—61.)  has  evidently  proved,  that  Augustus  and  his  successors 
exercised  in  person  all  Uie  sacred  functions  of  pontifex  maximus,  or 
high. priest  of  the  Roman  empire. 

o  Something  of  a  contrary  practice  had  insensibly  prevailed  in  the 
church  of  Constantinople ;  but  the  rigid  Ambrose  commanded  Theo- 
dosius  to  retire  below  the  rails,  and  taught  him  to  know  the  difference 
between  a  king  and  a  priest.    See  Theodorct,  I.  v.  c.  18. 

p  At  the  table  of  the  emperor  Maximus.  Martin,  bishop  of  Tours, 
received  the  cup  from  an  attendant,  and  gave  it  to  the  presbyter  his 
companion,  before  he  allowed  the  emperor  to  drink ;  the  empre.s.s 
wailed  on  Martin  at  table.  Sulpicius  Severus,  in  Vit.  Sli  Martin,  c. 
23.  and  Dialogue  ii.  7.  Vet  it  may  be  doubled,  whether  these  cxtra- 
ordmary  com[)liments  were  paid  to  the  bishop  or  tlie  saint.  The 
honours  usually  granted  to  the  former  character  may  hi'  seen  in  Bing- 
ham s  Antiquities.  I.  li.  c.  9.  and  Vales,  ad  Tlieodoret,  1.  iv.  c,  c.    Sec 


discipline  of  the  primitive  church.  The  christians 
had  been  obliged  to  elect  their  own  magistrates,  to 
raise  and  distribute  a  peculiar  revenue,  and  to 
regulate  the  internal  policy  of  their  republic  by  a 
code  of  laws,  which  were  ratified  by  the  consent  of 
the  people,  and  the  practice  of  three  hundred  years. 
When  Constantine  embraced  the  faith  of  the  chris- 
tians, he  seemed  to  contract  a  perpetual  alliance 
with  a  distinct  and  independent  society  ;  and  the 
privileges  granted  or  confirmed  by  that  emperor,  or 
by  his  successors,  were  accepted,  not  as  the  preca- 
rious favours  of  the  court,  but  as  the  just  and  in- 
alienable rights  of  the  ecclesiastical  order. 

The  catholic  church  was  adminis-  state  of  the 
tered  by  the  spiritual  and  legal  juris-  J',',*°[|f„""ifj" 
diction  of  eighteen  hundred  bishops  ;'^  emperors. 
of  whom  one  thousand  were  seated  in  the  Greek, 
and  eight  hundred  in  the  Latin,  provinces  of  the 
empire.  The  extent  and  boundaries  of  their  re- 
spective dioceses  had  been  variously  and  acciden- 
tally decided  by  the  zeal  and  success  of  the  first 
missionaries,  by  the  wishes  of  the  people,  and  by 
the  propagation  of  the  gospel.  Episcopal  chuiches 
were  closely  planted  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  on 
the  sea-coast  of  Africa,  in  the  proconsular  ,4sia,  and 
through  the  southern  provinces  of  Italy.  The  bishops 
of  Gaul  and  Spain,  of  Thrace  and  Pontus,  reigned 
over  an  ample  territory,  and  delegated  their  rural 
suffragans  to  execute  the  subordinate  duties  of  the 
pastoral  office.*  A  christian  diocese  might  be 
spread  over  a  province,  or  reduced  to  a  village  ;  but 
all  the  bishops  possessed  au  equal  and  indelible 
character:  they  all  derived  the  same  powers  and 
privileges  from  the  apostles,  from  the  people,  and 
from  the  laws.  While  the  eivil  and  military  pro- 
fessions were  separated  by  the  policy  of  Constan- 
tine, a  new  and  perpetual  order  of  ecclesiastical 
ministers,  always  respectable,  somelimes  danger- 
ous, was  established  in  the  church  and  state.  The 
important  review  of  their  station  and  attributes 
may  be  distributed  under  the  following  heads :  I. 
Popular  election.  II.  Ordination  of  the  clergy. 
III.  Property.  IV.  Civil  jurisdiction.  V.  Spiritual 
censures.  VI.  Exercise  of  public  oratory.  VII. 
Privilege  of  legislative  assemblies. 

I.  The  freedom  of  election  subsisted    i.  Election  of 
long  after  the  legal  establishment  of       ''ishops. 
Christianity ;'  and  the  subjects  of  Rome  enjoyed  in 
the  church  the  privilege  which  they  had  lost  in  the 

the  haughty  ceremonial  which  Leontius.  bishop  of  Tripoli,  imposed  on 
the  empress.  TiUeniont,  Itist.  desEmpereurs.  lorn.  iv.  p.  7*4.  Patres 
Apostol.  torn.  ii.  p.  170. 

q  Plutarch,  in  his  treatise  of  Isis  aild  Osiris,  informs  us,  that  the 
kings  of  F.gypt,  who  were  not  already  priests,  were  initiated,  after  their 
election,  into  (he  -sacerdotal  order. 

r  The  numbers  arc  ni>t  ascertained  by  any  ancient  writer,  or  original 
catalogue;  for  the  partial  li.sts  of  the  eastern  chvirches  are  compara- 
tively modern.  The  patient  diligence  of  Charles  a  Sto  Paolo,  of  Luke 
Holsteniiis,  and  of  Uingh.im,  has  laboriously  investigated  all  the  epis- 
copal sees  of  tlie  catholic  church,  which  was  almost  commensurate  with 
the  Uoman  empire.  The  ninth  Itook  of  the  Christian  Antiquities  is  a 
very  accurate  map  of  ecclesiastical  geography. 

s'Oii  the  subject  of  the  rural  bishops,  or  Cfiorepiscopi,  who  voted  in 
.synods,  and  conferred  the  minor  orders,  see  Thomassin,  Disciphne  dc 
I'Eglise,  tom.  i.  p.  4-17,  Sic.  and  Cliardon,  Hist,  des  Sacremens.  toni.  v. 
p.  305,  &c.  They  do  not  appear  till  llie  fourth  century  ;  and  this 
equivocal  character,  which  had  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  prelates,  was 
abolished  before  the  end  of  the  tenUl,  both  in  the  e.%st  and  the  west. 

I  Thomassin  (Discipline  de  I'Eglise,  torn.  ii.  I.  ii.  c.  1—8.  p.  673 — 
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republic,  of  clioosinsc  the  masistrates  whom  tlicy 
were  hound  to  obey.  As  soon  as  a  l)isliop  had  dosed 
his  eyes,  the  metropolitan  issued  a  eomuiission  to  one 
of  his  suliVagans  to  administer  the  vacant  sec,  and 
prepare,  within  a  limited  time,  the  future  election. 
The  right  of  voting  was  vested  in  the  inferior  cicrjiy , 
■who  were  best  qualified  to  judge  of  the  merit  of  the 
candidates  ;  in  the  senators  or  nobles  of  the  city, 
all  those  who  were  distinguished  by  their  rank  or 
property  ;  and  finally  in  the  whole  body  of  the  peo- 
ple, who,  on  the  appointed  day,  fioekcd  in  multi- 
tudes from  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  diocese," 
and  sometimes  silenced,  by  their  tumultuous  accla- 
mations, the  voice  of  reason  and  the  laws  of  dis- 
cipline. These  acclamations  might  accidentally 
fix  ou  the  head  of  the  most  deserving  competitor  ; 
of  some  ancient  presbyter,  some  holy  monk,  or  some 
la\man  conspicuous  for  his  zeal  and  piety.  But 
the  episcopal  chair  was  solicited,  especially  in  the 
great  and  opulent  cities  of  the  empire,  as  a  tem- 
poral rather  than  as  a  spiritual  dignity.  The  in- 
terested views,  the  selfish  and  angry  passions,  the 
arts  of  perfidy  and  dissimulation,  the  secret  cor- 
ruption, the  open  and  even  bloody  violence  which 
had  formerly  disgraced  the  freedom  of  election  in 
the  commonwealths  of  Greece  and  Rome,  too  often 
influenced  the  choice  of  the  successors  of  the  apos- 
tles. While  one  of  the  candidates  boasted  the 
honours  of  his  family,  a  second  allured  his  judges 
by  the  delicacies  of  a  plentiful  table,  and  a  third, 
more  guilty  than  his  rivals,  ofi'ered  to  share  the 
plunder  of  the  church  among  the  accomplices  of 
his  sacrilegious  hopes.*  The  civil  as  well  as  eccle- 
siastical laws  attempted  to  exclude  the  populace 
from  this  solemn  and  important  transaction.  The 
canons  of  ancient  discipline,  by  requiring  several 
episcopal  qualifications  of  age,  station.  Sec.  restrain- 
ed in  some  measure  the  indiscriminate  caprice  of 
the  electors.  The  authority  of  the  provincial 
bishops,  who  were  assembled  in  the  vacant  church 
to  consecrate  the  choice  of  the  people,  was  inter- 
posed to  moderate  their  passions,  and  to  correct 
their  mistakes.  The  bishops  could  refuse  to  ordain 
an  unworthy  candidate,  and  the  rage  of  contending 
factions  sometimes  accepted  their  impartial  medi- 
ation. The  submission,  or  the  resistance,  of  the 
clergy  and  people,  on  various  occasions,  aflfordcd 
different  precedents,  which  were  insensibly  con- 
verted into  positive  laws,  and  provincial  customs  :" 


721.)  has  copifiusly  treated  of  the  election  of  bishops  during  tlie  five 
first  ctriitnries,  both  in  the  east  and  in  the  west ;  bnt  ttc  shows  a  very 
partial  bias  in  favour  of  llie  e|iiscopal  aristocracy.  Biti^ham  (1.  iv,  c.  2  ) 
IS  moderate ;  and  Cliardnn  (Hist,  des  Sacremcns,  torn.  v.  p.  108— I2fl.j 
is  very  ch-ar  and  concise, 

u  Incredibilis  multitudo,  non  sohim  ex  eo  oppido,  (Tours,)  sed 
etiara  ex  virinis  urbibnsad  siitfrajria  ferendaconveiicrat,  &c.  Sulpiciiis 
Scveriis,  in  Vit.  Martin,  c.  7.  The  council  of  I^aodicea  (canon  xiii.) 
prohibits  mobs  and  tumults  ;  and  Justinian  cotitines  tlie  right  of  election 
to  tlie  nobility.     Novell,  cxxiii.  1. 

X  The  epistles  of  SidoninsApollinaris  (iv.  25.  vii.  5— J».)  exhibit  some 
of  the  scandals  of  the  Gallican  church ;  and  Gaul  was  less  polished  and 
less  corrupt  than  the  east. 

y  A  compromise  was  sometimes  inlroducwl  by  law  or  by  consent ; 
cither  the  bishops  or  the  people  chose  one  of  the  three  candidates  who 
had  been  named  by  the  other  party, 

,,  •  Ah  "le  ««arop1e»  quoted  by  Thomassin  (Discipline  dc  lEglise,  tom, 
it,  1.  ii,  c.  vi.  p.  704 — 714.)  appear  to  l>e  extraordinary  acts  of  power, 
and  even  of  oppression.    The  confinnalioo  of  the  bishop  of  Alexandria  is 
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but  it  was  every  where  admitted,  as  a  fundamental 
maxim  of  religious  policy,  tliat  no  bishop  could  be 
impo,setl  on  an  orthodox  church,  without  the  consent 
of  its  members.  The  emperors,  as  the  guardians  of 
the  public  peace,  and  as  the  first  citizens  of  Rome 
and  Constantinople,  might  effectually  declare  their 
wishes  in  the  choice  of  a  primate :  but  those  abso- 
lute monarchs  respected  the  freedom  of  ecclesias- 
tical elections  ;  and  while  they  distributed  and 
resimied  the  honours  of  the  state  and  army,  they 
allowed  eiglitecn  hundred  perpetual  magistrates 
to  receive  their  important  oflices  from  the  free  suf- 
frages of  the  people.^  It  was  agreeable  to  the  dic- 
tates of  justice,  that  these  magistrates  should  not 
desert  an  honourable  station  from  which  they  could 
not  be  removed  ;  but  the  wisdom  of  councils  endea- 
voured, without  much  success,  to  enforce  the  resi- 
dence, and  to  prevent  the  translation,  of  bishops. 
The  discipline  of  the  west  was  indeed  less  relaxed 
than  that  of  the  east ;  but  the  same  passions  which 
made  those  regulations  necessary,  rendered  them 
ineffectual.  The  reproaches  which  angry  prelates 
have  so  vehemently  urged  against  each  other,  .serve 
only  to  expose  their  common  guilt,  and  Iheirmutuai 
indiscretion. 

II.  The  bishops  alone  possessed  the  j,  ordination  of 
faculty  of  spirilunl  generation:  and  the  clergy, 
this  extraordinary  privilege  might  compensate,  in 
some  degree,  for  the  painful  celibacy  "  which  was 
imposed  as  a  virtue,  as  a  duty,  and  at  length  as  a 
positive  obligation.  The  religions  of  antiquity, 
which  established  a  separate  order  of  priests,  dedi- 
cated a  holy  race,  a  tribe  or  family,  to  the  perpetual 
.service  of  the  gods.''  Such  institutions  were  founded 
for  possession,  rather  than  conquest.  The  children 
of  the  priests  enjoyed,  with  proud  and  indolent 
.security,  their  sacred  inheritance;  and  the  fiery 
spirit  of  enthusiasm  was  abated  by  the  cares,  the 
pleasures,  and  the  endearments  of  domestic  life. 
But  the  christian  sanctuary  was  open  to  every  am- 
bitious candidate,  who  aspired  lO  its  heavenly  pro- 
mises, or  temporal  possessions.  The  office  of  priests, 
like  that  of  soldiers  or  magistrates,  was  strenuously 
exercised  by  those  men,  whose  temper  and  abilities 
had  prompted  them  to  embrace  the  ecclesiastical 
profession,  or  who  had  been  selected  by  a  discern- 
ing bishop,  as  the  best  qualified  to  promote  tlie 
glory  and  interest  of  the  church.  The  bishops  ■: 
(fill  the  abuse  was  restrained  by  the  prudence  of 


mentioned  by  Philostorgiusasa  more  regular  proceeding.  (Hist.  Eccles. 
1,  ii.  II.) 

n  The  celibacy  of  the  clergry  during  the  first  five  or  six  centuries, 
is  a  subject  of  discipline,  and  indeed  of  controver.sy.  which  has  been 
very  dili^'cntly  examined.  See  in  particular  Thomassin,  Discipline  lie 
I'Kslise,  lorn  i.  I.  ii.  c,  Ix.  Ixi,  p,  880—902.  and  Hinsliam's  Antiquities, 
1.  IV.  c.  5.  By  each  of  these  learned  but  partial  critics,  one  half  of  the 
truth  is  produced,  and  the  other  is  concealed. 

t>  Diodorus  Siculus  attests  and  approves  the  hereditary  succession  of 
the  priesthood  amonff  the  Egyptians,  the  Chaldeans,  and  the  Indians, 
(I.  i.  p.  H4.  1.  ii.  p.  142—153-  edit.  Wc.sseling.)  The  inagi  are  described 
by  Ammianus  as  a  very  numerous  family:  "  I'er  sa-cula  multa  ad 
pra-sens  iin:"i  eridemque  prosapia  multitudo  creata,  Deorum  cultihus 
dedi  ata,"(xxiii.  0)  Ausonius  celebrates  the  Slirpx  Dniidarum :  (De 
I*rofessorib.  Biirdigal.  iv.)  but  we  may  infer  from  the  remark  of  Citsar. 
vi.  I.t.)  that  in  the  Celtic  hierarchy,  some  room  was  left  for  choice  aud 
emulation. 

c  The  subject  of  the  vocation,  ordination,  obedience,  &c,  of  the 
clergy,  is  laboriously  di-scnssed  by  Thomassin,  (Discipline  de  TEglise, 
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the  laws)  might  constrain  the  reluctant,  and  protect 
the  distressed  ;  and  the  imposition  of  hands  for 
ever  bestowed  some  of  the  most  valuable  privileges 
of  civil  society.  The  whole  body  of  the  catholic 
clergy,  more  numerous  perhaps  than  the  legions, 
was  exempted  by  the  emperors  from  all  service, 
private  or  public,  all  municipal  offices,  and  all  per- 
sonal taxes  and  contributions,  which  pressed  on 
their  fellow-citizens  w  ith  intolerable  weight :  and 
the  duties  of  their  holy  profession  were  accepted  as 
a  full  discharge  of  their  obligations  to  the  repub- 
lic.'' Each  bishop  acquired  an  absolute  and  inde- 
feasible right  to  the  perpetual  obedience  of  the 
clerk  whom  he  ordained  :  the  clergy  of  each  epis- 
copal church,  with  its  dependent  parishes,  formed 
a  regular  and  permanent  society  ;  and  the  cathe- 
drals of  Constantinople"  and  Carthage^  maintained 
their  peculiar  establishment  of  five  hundred  eccle- 
siastical ministers.  Their  ranks?  and  numbers  were 
insensibly  multiplied  by  the  superstition  of  the 
times,  which  introduced  into  the  church  the  splen- 
did ceremonies  of  a  Jewish  or  pagan  temple  ;  and 
a  long  train  of  priests,  deacons,  sub-deacons,  aco- 
lythes,  exorcists,  readers,  singers,  and  door-keepers, 
contributed,  in  their  respective  stations,  to  swell  the 
pomp  and  harmony  of  religious  worship.  The 
clerical  name  and  privilege  were  extended  to  many 
pious  fraternities,  who  devoutly  supported  the 
ecclesiastical  throne.''  Six  hundred  puraholani,  or 
adventurers,  visited  the  sick  at  Alexandria  ;  eleven 
hundred  copiata-,  or  grave-diggers,  buried  the  dead 
at  Constantinople  ;  and  the  swarms  of  monks,  who 
arose  from  the  Nile,  overspread  and  darkened  the 
face  of  the  christian  world, 
in.  Propprty,  HI-  The  edict  of  Milan  secured  the 
A.  D.  313.  revenue  as  well  as  the  peace  of  the 
church.'  The  christians  not  only  recovered  the 
lands  and  houses  of  which  they  had  been  stripped 
by  the  persecuting  laws  of  Diocletian,  but  they  ac- 
quired a  perfect  title  to  all  the  possessions  which 
they  had  hitherto  enjoyed  by  the  connivance  of  the 
magistrate.  As  soon  as  Christianity  became  the 
religion  of  the  emperor  and  the  empire,  the  national 
clergy  might  claim  a  decent  and  honourable  main- 
tenance: and  the  payment  of  an  annual  tax  might 
have  delivered  the  people  from  the  more  oppressive 

torn.  ii.  p.  1 — 83.)  and  BinRhara,  (in  the  fourth  book  of  his  Antif;uities, 
morp  especially  tiie  fourth,  sixth,  and  s^-venth  chapters.)  Wiieti  tlie 
brother  of  St.  Jerom  was  ordained  in  Cyprus,  the  deacons  forcibly 
stopped  his  mouth,  lest  he  should  Itiake  a  solemn  protestation,  which 
might  invalidate  the  holy  rites. 

d  The  charter  of  immunities,  which  the  clerpy  obtained  from  the 
christian  emperors,  is  contained  in  the  sixteenth  book  of  the  Theodosian 
code;  and  is  illustrated  with  tolerable  candour  by  the  learned  Gode- 
froy,  whose  mind  was  balanced  by  the  opposite  prejudices  of  a  civilian 
and  a  protestant. 

B  Justinian.  Novell,  ciii.  Sixty  presbyters,  or  priests,  one  hundred 
deacons,  forty  deaconesses,  ninety  sub-deacons,  one  hundred  and  ten 
readers,  twenty-five  chanters,  and  one  hundred  door-keepers;  in  all. 
five  hundred  and  twenty-tive.  This  moderate  number  was  tixed  by 
the  emperor,  to  relieve  the  distress  of  the  church,  which  had  been 
involved  in  debt  and  usury  by  the  expense  of  a  much  higher  estab- 
lishment. 

f  Universus  clerus  ecclesife  Carlhaginiensis  .  .  .  fere  quivgenli  vel 
amplius;  inter  quos  quamplurimi  erant  lectures  infantuli.  Victor 
Vitensis,  de  Per.secut.  Vandal,  v.  !>.  |>.  78.  edit.  Uuiuart.  This  rem- 
nant  of  a  more  prosperous  state  subsisted  under  the  oppression  of  the 
Vandals. 

p  Tlie  number  of  scre»  orders  has  been  fixed  in  the  Latin  cluirch, 
exclusive  of  the  episcopal  character.  But  the  fnur  inferior  ranks,  tiie 
minor  orders,  are  now  reduce*!  to  empty  and  useless  titles. 


tribute,  which  superstition  imposes  on  her  votaries. 
But  as  the  wants  and  expensesof  the  church  increased 
n  ith  her  prosperity,  the  ecclesiastical  order  was  still 
supported  and  enriched  by  the  voluntary  oblations  of 

the  faithful.   Eight  years  after  the  edict  „ 

AD  321. 

of  Milan,  Constantino  granted  to  all 
his  subjects  the  free  and  universal  permission  of  be-,  < 
queathing  their  fortunes  to  the  holy  catholic  church  ;"  LI 
and  their  devout  liberality,  which  during  their  lives]  j 
w  as  cliecked  by  luxury  or  avarice,  flowed  with  a  pro-  I  I 
fuse  stream  at  the  hour  of  their  death.  The  wealthy 
christians  were  encouraged  by  the  example  of  their 
sovereign.  An  absolute  monarch,  who  is  rich  with- 
out patrimony,  may  be  charitable  without  merit  ; 
and  Constantine  too  easily  believed  that  he  should 
purchase  the  favour  of  heaven,  if  he  maintained 
the  idle  at  the  expense  of  the  industrious  ;  and 
distributed  among  the  saints  the  wealth  of  the  re- 
public. The  same  messenger  who  carried  over  to 
Africa  the  head  of  Maxentius,  might  be  intrusted 
with  an  epistle  to  Cspcilian,  bishop  of  Carthage. 
The  emperor  acquaints  him,  that  the  treasurers  of 
the  province  are  directed  to  pay  info  his  hands  the 
sum  of  tlirce  thousand /o//c.s,  or  eighteen  thousand 
pounds  sterling,  and  to  obey  his  further  requisitions 
for  the  relief  of  the  churches  of  Africa,  Numidia, 
and  Mauritania,'  The  liberality  of  Constantine  in- 
creased in  a  just  proportion  to  his  faith,  and  to  his 
vices.  He  assigned  in  each  city  a  regular  allow- 
ance of  corn,  to  supply  the  fund  of  ecclesiastical 
charity  ;  and  the  persons  of  both  sexes  who  em- 
braced the  monastic  life,  became  the  peculiar 
favourites  of  their  sovereign.  The  christian  tem- 
ples of  -Antioch,  Alexandria,  Jerusalem,  Constan- 
tinople, &c.  displayed  the  ostentatious  piety  of  a 
prince,  ambitious  in  a  declining  age  to  equal  the 
perfect  labours  of  antiquity. "■  The  form  of  these 
religious  edifices  was  simple  and  oblong;  though 
they  might  sometimes  swell  into  the  shape  of  a 
dome,  and  sometimes  branch  into  the  figure  of  a 
cross.  The  timbers  were  framed  for  the  most  part 
of  cedars  of  Libanus  ;  the  roof  was  covered  with 
tiles,  perhaps  of  gilt  brass  ;  and  the  walls,  the 
columns,  the  pavement,  were  incrusted  with  varie- 
gated marbles.  The  most  precious  ornaments  of 
gold  and  silver,  of  silk  and  gems,  were  profusely 

h  See  Cod.  Theodos.  1.  xvi.  tit.  ii.  leg.  42,  43.  Godefroy's  Coramen. 
tary,  and  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Alexandria,  show  the  danger  of 
these  pious  itistitutions,  which  often  disturbed  the  peace  of  that  tur- 
bulent capital. 

i  The  edict  of  Milan  (de  M.  P.  c.  48.)  acknowledges,  by  reciting, 
that  tliere  existed  a  species  of  landed  property."  ad  jus  corporis  eornm, 
id  est,  ecclesiarum  non  hominum  singulorum  pettinentia.  Such  a 
solemn  declaration  of  the  supreme  magistrate  must  have  been  received 
in  all  the  tribunals  as  a  maxim  of  civil  law. 

k  Habeat  uuusquisquc  licentiain  suictissiroo  catliolic^e  (ecctesitr) 
vcnerahilique  concilio,  decedens  bonorum  quod  optavit  relin()uere. 
Cod.  Theodos.  1.  xvi.  tit.  ii.  leg.  4.  This  law  was  published  at  Home, 
A.  D.  321.  at  a  time  when  Constantine  might  foresee  the  probability  of 
a  ru[)ture  with  the  emperor  of  the  east. 

1  Eusehius,  Hist.  Eccles.  I.  x.  6.  in  Vit.  Constantin.  I.  iv.  c.  2S. 
He  repeatedly  expatiates  on  the  liberality  of  the  christian  hero, 
which  the  bishop  himself  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing,  and  even  of 
tasting. 

m  Eusebius,  llist.  Eccles.  I.  x.  c.  2,  3,  4.  The  bishop  of  Cicsarea, 
who  studied  and  gratified  the  taste  of  his  master,  pronounced  in  public 
an  elaborate  description  of  the  church  of  .lemsalem  (in  Vit.  Cons.  1.  iv. 
e.  4U.)  It  no  loI^ge^  exists,  but  he  has  inserted  in  the  life  of  Constan- 
tine (1.  iii.  c.  .36.)  a  short  account  of  the  architecture  and  ornaments. 
He  likewise  mentions  the  churrhof  the  holy  apostles  at  Constantiuople, 
(1.  iv.  c.  59.) 
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dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  altar;  and  tills 
specious  inagnilicence  was  supported  on  the  solid 
and  perpetual  basis  of  landed  property.  In  the 
space  of  t«(>  centuries,  from  the  reign  of  Constantino 
to  that  of  Justinian,  the  eighteen  hundred  churches 
of  the  empire  were  enriched  by  the  freciuent  and 
unalienable  gifts  of  the  prince  and  jicople.  An 
annual  income  of  six  hundred  pounds  sterling  may 
be  reasonably  assigned  to  the  bishops,  who  were 
placed  at  an  equal  distance  between  riches  and 
poverty,"  but  the  standard  of  their  wealth  insensibly 
rose  with  the  dignity  and  opulence  of  the  cities 
which  they  governed.  An  authentic  but  imperfect" 
rent-roll  specilics  some  houses,  shops,  gardens,  and 
farms,  which  belonged  to  the  three  Basilicic  of 
Rome,  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and  St.  John  Lateran, 
in  the  provinces  of  Italy,  Africa,  and  the  east. 
They  produced,  besides  a  reserved  rent  of  oil,  linen, 
paper,  aromafics,  &c.  a  clear  annual  revenue  of 
twenty-two  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  or  twelve  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling.  In  the  age  of  Constantino 
and  Justinian,  the  bishops  no  longer  possessed, 
perhaps  they  no  longer  deserved,  the  unsuspecting 
conlidence  of  their  clergy  and  people.  The  eccle- 
siastical revenues  of  each  diocese  were  divided  into 
four  parts  ;  for  the  respective  uses,  of  the  bishop 
himself,  of  his  inferior  clergy,  of  the  poor,  and  of 
the  public  worship  ;  and  the  abuse  of  this  sacred 
trust  was  strictly  and  repeatedly  cheeked. i"  The 
patrimony  of  the  church  was  subject  to  all  the  pub- 
lie  impositions  of  the  state. i  The  clergy  of  Rome, 
Alexandria,  Thcssalonica,  &c.  might  solicit  and 
obtain  some  partial  exemptions  ;  but  the  premature 
attempt  of  the  great  council  of  Rimini,  which 
aspired  to  universal  freedom,  was  successfully  re- 
sisted by  the  son  of  Constantine.' 
IV.  Civil  juris-  '^  ■  "^'"^  Latin  clergy,  who  erected 
diction.  their  tribunal  on  the  ruins  of  the  civil 
and  common  law,  have  modestly  accepted,  as  the 
gift  of  Constantine,'  the  independent  jurisdiction, 
which  was  the  fruit  of  time,  of  accident,  and  of 
their  own  industry.  But  the  liberality  of  the  chris- 
tian emperors  had  actually  endowed  them  with 
some  legal  prerogatives,  which  secured  and  digni- 
fied the  sacerdotal  character.'     1.  Under  a  despotic 

n  Sf-e  Justiiiinn.  Novell,  cxxiii.  3.  The  revenue  of  the  patriarchs, 
and  the  most  wealthy  bisho|>^,  is  not  expressed :  the  highest  annual 
valuation  of  a  bisho|»ric  is  stated  at  thirty,  and  the  lowest  at  two, 
pounds  of  (Told  ;  tlie  medium  mi^hl  be  taken  at  sixteen,  but  these 
valuations  are  mucii  below  the  rejil  value. 

0  SeeBaronius.  (Annal.  Ercles.  A.  D.  324.  No.  58.  fo.70.  71.)  Every 
record  which  comes  from  the  Vatican  is  justly  suspected ;  yet  these 
rent-rolls  have  an  ancient  and  authentic  colour ;  and  it  is  at  least  evi. 
dent,  that,  if  for{;ed,  they  were  fc)r;;ed  io  a  period  when  farms,  not 
kingdoms,  were  the  objects  of  pa|)al  avarice. 

v  See  Thomassin,  Discipline  de  rF.:;lise,  torn.  iii.  I.  ii.  c.  13,  14,  15. 
p.  68ft— 70f).  The  lejra!  division  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenue  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  established  in  the  time  of  Ambrose  and  Clirysos. 
loni.  Simplicius  and  Gelasius,  who  were  bishops  of  Rome  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  fifth  century,  mention  it  in  their  pastoral  letters  as  a  gene, 
ral  law,  which  was  already  confirmed  by  the  custom  of  Italy. 

1  Ambrose,  the  most  strenuous  assertor  of  ecclesiastical  privileges, 
submits  without  a  murmur  to  tlie  payment  of  the  land-tax.  "  Si  tri. 
butum  p*rtit  imperator,  non  nei;amus  ;  afrri  ecclesist  s^ilvunt  tributum  ; 
solvimus  r|U»  sunt  C:psaris  CiiMri.  et  quae  sunt  Dei  Deo:  tributum 
Ca-saris  est ;  non  neyatur."  [laronius  tabouni  to  interpret  this  tribute 
as  an  act  of  cliarity  rather  than  of  duly;  (Annal.  Kcclcs.  A.  D.  387.) 
but  the  words,  if  nut  the  intentions,  of  Ambrose,  are  more  candidly  ex- 
plained by  Tliora,vssin;  Discipline  de  l'K;:li.se,  tom.  iii.  1.  i.  c.  34.  p.  2ii«. 

r  In  Arimiiiense  synodo  super  ecclesiarum  ct  clericorum  privileciis 
tractatu  babito,  us/jue  Co  dispositio  pro;;ressa  est,  ut  jujpi  quae  vide, 
rentur  id  ecdesiam  pertinere,  a  publici  functione  cessatcDl  iuquietu- 


govcrnment,  the  bishops  alone  enjoyed  and  asserted 
the  inestimable  privilege  of  being  tried  only  by  their 
peers;  and  even  in  a  capital  accusation,  a  synod 
(if  their  brethren  were  the  sole  judges  of  their  guilt 
or  innocence.  Such  a  tribunal,  unless  it  was  in- 
llamed  by  personal  resentment  or  religious  discord, 
might  be  favourable,  or  even  partial,  to  the  sacer- 
dotal order:  but  Constantine  was  satisfied,"  that 
secret  impunity  would  be  less  pernicious  than 
public  .scandal :  and  the  Nicenc  council  was  edified 
by  his  public  declaration,  that  if  he  surprised  a 
bishop  in  the  act  of  adultery,  he  should  cast  his 
imperial  mantle  over  the  episcopal  sinner.  2.  The 
domestic  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops  was  at  once  a 
privilege  and  a  restraint  of  the  ecclesiastical  order, 
whose  civil  causes  were  decently  withdrawn  from 
the  cognizance  of  a  secular  judge.  Their  venial 
olfenccs  were  not  exposed  to  the  shame  of  a  public 
trial  or  punishment;  and  the  gentle  eorrcetlon, 
which  the  tenderness  of  youth  may  endure  from 
its  parents  or  instructors,  was  infiicted  by  the  tem- 
perate severity  of  the  bishops.  But  if  the  clergy 
were  guilty  of  any  crime  which  could  not  be  suffi- 
ciently expiated  by  their  degradation  from  an 
honourable  and  beneficial  profession,  the  Roman 
magistrate  drew  the  sword  of  justice,  without  any 
regard  to  eeclesia.stical  immunities.  .3.  The  arbi- 
tration of  the  bishops  was  ratified  by  a  positive 
law  ;  and  the  judges  were  instructed  to  execute, 
without  appeal  or  delay,  the  episcopal  decrees, 
whose  validity  had  hitherto  depended  on  the  con- 
sent of  the  parties.  The  conversion  of  the  magis- 
trates themselves,  and  of  the  whole  empire,  might 
gradually  remove  the  fears  and  scruples  of  the 
christians.  But  they  still  resorted  to  the  tribunal 
of  the  bishops,  whose  abilities  and  integrity  they 
esteemed ;  and  the  venerable  Austin  enjoyed  the 
satisfaction  of  complaining  that  his  spiritual  func- 
tions were  perpetually  interrupted  by  the  invidious 
labour  of  deciding  the  claim  or  the  possession  of 
silver  and  gold,  of  lands  and  cattle.  4.  The 
ancient  privilege  of  sanctuary  was  transferred  to 
the  christian  temples,  and  extended,  by  the  liberal 
piety  of  the  younger  Theodosius,  to  the  precincts  of 
consecrated  ground."    The  fugitive,  and  even  guilty, 

dine  desistente  ;  quod  nostra  videtur  dudum  sanctio  repulsisse.  Cod. 
Thend.  I.  xvi.  tit.  ii.  Icfr.  15.  Had  the  synod  of  Himini  carried  this 
point,  such  practical  merit  mij;lit  have  atoned  for  some  speculative 
lieresies. 

s  I'Yom  Eusebius  (in  Vit.  Constant.  I.  iv.  c.  27.)  and  Sozomen  (I.  i.  e. 
9.)  we  are  a.ssured  that  the  episcopal  jurisdiction  was  extended  and  con- 
firmed by  Constantine;  but  the  for^cery  of  a  famous  edict,  which  wa-s 
never  fairly  inserted  in  the  Tbeodosian  code,  (see  at  the  end,  torn.  vi. 
p.  303.)  is  demonstrated  by  Godefroy  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner. 
It  is  strange  that  M.  de  ]Montes(|Uieu,  who  was  a  lawyer  as  well  .as  a 
philosopher,  should  allege  this  edict  of  Constantine,  (fcsprit  des  Loix, 
i.  xxix.  c.  16.)  without  intimating  any  suspicion. 

t  The  subject  of  ecclesiastical  (urisdiction  has  been  involved  in  a 
mist  of  passion,  of  prejudice,  and  of  interest.  Two  of  the  fairest  books 
which  have  fallen  into  my  hands,  are  the  Institutes  of  Canon  Law,  by 
the  Abhi5  de  Fleury,  and  the  Civil  History  of  Naples,  by  (iiannone. 
Their  moderation  was  the  effect  of  situalinn  as  wellasof  tem|ier.  Fleiiry 
was  a  French  ecclesiastic,  who  respected  the  authority  of  the  parlia- 
iiif-nts ;  Giannoiic  was  an  Italian  lawyer,  who  dreaded  tlie  power  of  tlie 
church.  And  here  let  me  observe,  that  as  the  ^ene^al  propositions 
which  I  advance  are  the  result  of  many  particular  and  imperfect  facts, 
I  must  eillier  refer  the  reader  to  those  modern  authors  who  have  ex- 
pressly treated  the  subject,  or  swell  these  notes  to  a  disagreeable  and 
disproportioiied  size. 

u  Tillemont  has  collected  from  Uufiniis,  Theodoret,  &c.  the  senti- 
mentsand  lanKuase  of  Constantine.     Mem.  Eccles.  tom.  iii.  p.  749,  750. 

X  See  Cod.  Theod.  I.  is.  tit.  xlv.  leg.  4.    In  the  works  of  Fra-Faolo 
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suppliants  were  permitted  to  implore  cither  the 
justiee,  or  the  mercy,  of  the  Deity  and  his  ministers. 
The  rash  violence  of  despotism  was  suspended  by 
the  mild  interposition  of  the  church  ;  and  the  lives 
or  fortunes  of  the  most  eminent  subjects  might  be 
protected  by  the  mediation  of  the  bishop. 
V.  spiriuul  cea-  ^-  The  bishop  was  the  perpetual 
sures.  censor  of  the  morals  of  his  people. 
The  discipline  of  penance  was  digested  into  a  sys- 
tem of  canonical  jurisprudence,'  which  accurately 
defined  the  duty  of  private  or  public  confession,  the 
rules  of  evidence,  the  degrees  of  guilt,  and  the 
measure  of  punishment.  It  was  impossible  to  exe- 
cute this  spiritual  censure,  if  the  christian  pontifl', 
who  punished  the  obscure  sins  of  the  multitude, 
respected  the  conspicuous  vices  and  destructive 
crimes  of  the  magistrate  :  but  it  was  impossible  to 
arraign  the  conduct  of  the  magistrate,  without  con- 
trolling the  administration  of  civil  government. 
Some  considerations  of  religion,  or  loyalty,  or  fear, 
protected  the  sacred  persons  of  the  emperors  from 
the  zeal  or  resentment  of  the  bishops ;  but  they 
boldly  censured  and  excommunicated  the  subor- 
dinate tyrants,  who  were  not  invested  with  the 
majesty  of  the  purple.  St.  Athanasius  excommu- 
nicated one  of  the  ministers  of  Egypt ;  and  the  in- 
terdict which  he  pronounced,  of  fire  and  water,  was 
solemnly  transmitted  to  the  churches  of  Cappado- 
cia.^  Under  the  reign  of  the  younger  Theodosius, 
the  polite  and  eloquent  Synesius,  one  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Hercules,"  filled  the  episcopal  seat  of 
Ptolemais,  near  the  ruins  of  ancient  Cyrene,''  and 
the  philosophic  bishop  supported  with  dignity  the 
character  which  he  had  assumed  with  reluctance.' 
He  vanquished  the  monster  of  Libya,  the  president 
Andronicus,  who  abused  the  authority  of  a  venal 
office,  invented  new  modes  of  rapine  and  torture, 
and  aggravated  the  guilt  of  oppression  by  that  of 
sacrilege.''  After  a  fruitless  attempt  to  reclaim  the 
haughty  magistrate  by  mild  and  religious  admoni- 
tion, Synesius  proceeds  to  inflict  the  last  sentence 
of  ecclesiastical  justice,'  which  devotes  Androni- 
cus, w  ith  his  associates  and  their  families,  to  the 

(torn.  iv.  p,  192,  &c.)  there  is  an  excellent  discnurse  on  the  origin, 
claims,  abuses,  and  limits  of  sanctuaries.  He  justly  observes,  tliat 
ancient  Greece  miKht  perhaps  contain  fifteen  or  twenty  azyla  or  sane, 
tuarics;  a  nutnber  which  at  present  may  be  found  in  Italy  witliin  the 
walls  of  a  single  city. 

y  The  penitential  jurisprudence  was  continually  improved  by  tlie 
canons  of  the  councils.  But  as  many  cases  were  still  lelt  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  bishops,  they  occasionally  published,  after  the  example  of  the 
Roman  pra'tor,  the  rules  of  discipline  which  they  proposed  to  observe. 
Anions  the  canonical  epistles  of  the  fourth  century,  thn^ie  of  Basil  the 
Great  were  the  most  celebrated.  They  are  itiscrted  in  the  Painlects  of 
Beveridge,  {torn.  ii.  p.  47 — 151.)  and  are  translated  by  Cltardou.  Hist, 
des  Saeremcns,  torn.  iv.  p.  210 — 277. 

t  Basil,  Epistol.  xlvii.  in  Itaronius,  (Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D.  370.  No.  91.) 
who  declares  that  he  purposely  relates  it,  to  convince  governors  tliat 
they  were  not  exempt  from  a  sentence  of  excommunication.  In  his 
opinion,  even  a  royal  liead  is  not  safe  from  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican  ; 
and  the  cardinal  shows  himself  much,  more  consistent  than  the  lawyers 
and  theologians  of  the  Galhcan  church. 

a  Tile  lonK  series  of  bis  ancestors,  as  high  as  Eurysthenes,  the  first 
Doric  king  of  Sparta,  and  the  fifth  in  lineal  descent  from  Hercules, 
was  inscnlicd  in  the  public  registers  of  Cyrene,  a  LacedaMuonian 
colony.  (Synes.  Epist.  Ivii,  p.  I!i7.  edit.  Pctav.)  Such  a  pure  and 
illustrious  pedigree  of  seventeen  hundred  years,  without  adding  the 
royal  ancestors  of  Hercules,  cannot  be  equalled  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind. 

li  Synesius  (de  Regno,  p.  2.)  pathetically  deplores  the  fallen  and 
ruined  state  of  Cyrene,  TroAir  'l',\X,iViC,  uaXaiov  ovof^a  koi  <tc;ivov,  Kill 
(vwdr)  fivpia  Tu}VTTa\fii  irotpiiiv,  \vv  ntvt}K,Kii  KaTii^»)p,  Knt  fiey a  rpciiriof. 
Ptolemais,  a  new  city,  82  miles  to  the  westward  of  Cvrene,  assumed  the 
Metropolitan  honours  of  the  I'entapolis,  or  Upper  Libya,  which  were 


abhorrence  of  earth  and  heaven.  The  impenitent 
sinners,  more  cruel  than  Phalaris  or  Sennacherib, 
more  destructive  than  war,  pestilence,  or  a  cloud 
of  lotrusts,  are  deprived  of  the  name  and  privileges 
of  christians,  of  the  participation  of  the  sacraments, 
and  of  the  hope  of  paradise.  The  bishop  exhorts 
the  clergy,  the  magistrates,  and  the  people,  to  re- 
nounce all  society  with  the  enemies  of  Christ ;  to 
exclude  them  from  their  houses  and  tables  ;  and  to 
refuse  them  the  common  offices  of  life,  and  the 
decent  rites  of  burial.  The  churcli  of  Ptolemais, 
obscure  and  contemptible  as  she  may  appear,  ad- 
dresses this  declaration  to  all  her  sister  churches  of 
the  world  ;  and  the  profane  who  reject  her  decrees, 
will  be  involved  in  the  guilt  and  punishment  of 
Andronicus  and  his  impious  followers.  These  spi- 
ritual terrors  were  enforced  by  a  dexterous  appli- 
cation to  the  Byzantine  court ;  the  trembling  pre- 
sident implored  the  mercy  of  the  church  ;  and  the 
descendant  of  Hercules  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of 
raising  a  prostrate  tyrant  from  the  ground.'  Such 
principles  and  such  examples  insensibly  prepared 
the  triumph  of  the  Roman  pontitfs,  who  have 
trampled  on  the  necks  of  kings. 

VI.  Every  popular  goveinmcnt  has  y,  Freedom  of 
experienced  the  eflects  of  rude  or  arti-  public  preaching. 
ficial  eloquence.  The  coldest  nature  is  animated, 
the  firmest  reason  is  moved,  by  the  rapid  communi- 
cation of  the  prevailing  impulse  ;  and  each  hearer 
is  afl'eeted  by  his  own  passions,  and  by  those  of  the 
surrounding  multitude.  The  ruin  of  civil  liberty 
had  silenced  the  demagogues  of  Athens,  and  the 
tribunes  of  Rome  ;  the  custom  of  pleaching,  which 
seems  to  constitute  a  considerable  part  of  christian 
devotion,  had  not  been  introduced  into  the  temples 
of  antiquity  ;  and  the  ears  of  monarchs  were  never 
invaded  by  the  harsh  sound  of  popular  eloquence, 
till  the  pulpits  of  the  empire  were  filled  with  sacred 
orators,  who  possessed  some  advantages  unknown 
to  their  profane  predecessors.B  The  arguments  and 
rhetoric  of  the  tribune  were  instantly  opposed,  with 
equal  arms,  by  skilful  and  resolute  antagonists  ; 
and  the  cause  of  truth  and  reason  might  derive  an 

afterwards  transferred  to  Sozusa.  See  Wessling  Itinerar.  p.  67,  tS9. 
732.  Cellarius  Geograph.  tom.  ii.  part  ii.  72 — 74.  Carolus  a  Sto  Paulo 
Geograph.  Sacra,  p.  273.  D'Anville  Geographic  Ancienne,  tom.  iii. 
p.  43,  44.  Meraoires  de  I'Acad.  des  Inscriptions,  tom.  xxxvii.  p. 
36.3—391. 

c  Synesius  had  previously  represented  his  own  disqnaiifications. 
(Epist.  c.  v.  (1.  246 — 250.)  He  loved  profane  studies  and  profane  sports ; 
he  was  incapable  of  supporting  a  life  of  celibacy  ;  he  disbelieved  the 
resurrection  ;  and  he  refused  to  preach /(i&^t'S  to  the  people,  unless  he 
might  be  permitted  to  philosophize  at  home.  Tlieophilus,  primate  of 
Egypt,  who  knew  his  merit,  .accepted  tliis  e.xtraordinary  compromise. 
See  the  life  of  Synesius  in  Tillemont.  Mem.  Eccles.  tom.  xii.  p. 
499—554. 

d  See  the  invective  of  Synesius,  Epist.  Ivit.  p.  191 — 201.  The  pro- 
motion of  .\ndronicus  was  illegal ;  since  he  was  a  native  of  Berenice,  in 
the  same  province.  The  instrumentsof  torture  are  curiously  specified, 
the  TTieitipiui,  or  press,  the  6aKTv\r]0pa,  the  7ro,^07p«/3>i,  the  pnoXo/iis, 
the  wTa^pa,  and  the  xci'\o^po^,(oi',  that  variously  pressed  or  distended 
the  fiiigi.Ts,  the  feet,  the  nose,  the  ears,  and  the  lips  of  the  victims. 

o  The  sentence  of  excommunication  is  expressed  in  a  rhetorical  style. 
(Synesius,  Epist.  Iviii.  p.  201—203.)  The  method  of  involving  whole 
families,  though  .somewhat  unjust,  Wiis  improved  into  national  inter- 
dicts. 

f  See  Synesius,  Epist.  xlvii.  p.  186,  187.  Epist.  Ixxii.  p.  218,  219. 
Epist.  Ixxxix.  p.  2,30,  211. 

E  Sec  Thomas-siii,  (Discipline  de  I'Eglise,  tom.  ii.  I.  iii.  c.  83.  p. 
1761— 177(1.). md  Bingh.ini.  (Antiiinitics,  vol.  i.l.  xiv.  c.  1.  p.  1)88—717.) 
Preaching  was  considered  .is  the  most  important  office  of  the  bishop  ; 
but  this  function  was  sometimes  intrusted  to  such  presbyters  as  Chry- 
sostom  and  Augustin. 
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accidental  support  I'lom  the  conflict  of  hostile  pas- 
sions. The  bishop,  or  some  dislingiiishcd  presbyter, 
to  whom  he  cautiously  dclcsaled  the  powers  of 
preaching,  harangued,  without  tlie  danger  of  inter- 
ruption or  reply,  a  submissive  multitude,  whose 
minds  had  been  prepared  and  subdued  by  the 
awful  ceremonies  of  religion.  Such  was  the  strict 
subordination  of  the  catholic  church,  that  the  same 
concerted  sounds  might  issue  at  once  from  an  hun- 
dred pulpits  of  Italy  or  Kgypt,  if  they  were  tuncilt^ 
by  the  master-hand  of  the  Koman  or  Alexandrian 
primate.  The  design  of  this  institution  was  laudable, 
but  the  fruits  we;e  not  always  salutary.  The  preach- 
ers recommended  the  practice  of  the  .social  duties  ; 
but  they  exalted  the  perfection  of  monastic  virtue, 
which  is  painful  to  the  individual,  and  useless  to 
mankind.  Their  charitable  exhortations  betrayed 
a  secret  wish,  that  the  clergy  might  be  permitted  to 
manage  the  wealth  of  the  faithful,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poor.  The  most  sublime  representations  of  the 
attributes  and  laws  of  the  Deity  were  sullied  by  an 
idle  mixture  of  metaphysical  subtilties,  puerile 
rites,  and  tictitious  miracles :  and  they  expatiated, 
with  the  most  fervent  zeal,  on  the  religious  merit  of 
hating  the  adversaries,  and  obeying  the  ministers, 
of  the  church.  When  the  public  peace  was  dis- 
tracted by  heresy  and  schism,  the  sacred  orators 
sounded  the  trumpet  of  discord,  and,  perhaps,  of 
sedition.  The  understandings  of  their  congrega- 
tions were  perplexed  by  mystery,  their  passions 
were  inflamed  by  invectives  :  and  they  rushed  from 
the  christian  temples  of  Antioch  or  Alexandria, 
prepared  either  to  suffer  or  to  inflict  martyrdom. 
The  corruption  of  taste  and  language  is  strongly 
marked  in  the  vehement  declamations  of  the  Latin 
bishops ;  but  the  compositions  of  Gregory  and 
Chrysostoni  have  been  compared  with  the  most 
splendid  models  of  Attic,  or  at  least  of  Asiatic,  elo- 
quence.' 

VII.  Priviie"c  of  VII. The reprcscntativesof  the chris- 
leKi'lative  asscra-  tian  republic  were  regularly  assembled 
blies.  ...  o  J 

in  the  spring  and  autumn  of  each  year ; 

and  these  synods  dilTused  the  spirit  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline  and  legislation  through  the  hundred  and 
twenty  provinces  of  the  Roman  world.''  The  arch- 
bishop or  metropolitan  was  empowered,  by  the  laws, 
to  summon  the  suffragan  bishops  of  his  province  ; 
to  revise  their  conduct,  to  vindicate  their  rights,  to 
declare  their  faith,  and  to  examine  the  merit  of  the 
candidates  who  were  elected  by  the  clergy  and 
people  to  supply  the  vacancies  of  the  episcopal 
college.  The  primates  of  Rome,  Alexandria,  An- 
tioch,  Carthage,   and   afterwards   Constantinople, 

h  Queen  Elizabeth  ubc(1  this  expre^Binn,  and  practised  tiiis  .irf, 
whenever  she  wished  to  prepowicss the  minds  of  tier  people  in  favonr  cif 
any  extraordinary  measure  of  (jovernmenl.      Tlie  liostile    etTrrts   nf 


tins  viuMtc  were  apprehended  by  her  successor,  and  severely  felt  by  his 
son,  "  When  pulpit,  drum  ecclesiastic,"'  &c.  Sec  Ileylin's  Lite  ol 
Arclihisliop  Laud,  p.  I.Vi 


Those  modest  or.itors  acknowU'd;;ed,  that,  as  they  were  destitute 
of  the  gift  of  miracles,  tliey  endeavoured  to  acquire  ttic  arts  of  elo. 
fliience. 

k  The  rounci)  of  Nice,  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  canons, 
has  made  some  fundamental  re^iilatinns  coiicernint;  synods,  metropt.li- 
tans,  and  primates,  'rhe  Nicenc  canons  have  been  variously  tortured, 
abused,  interpolated,  or  forged,  aeeordint;  to  the  interest  of  the  cler^'y. 
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who  exercised  a  more  ample  jurisdiction,  convened 
the  numerous  assembly  of  their  dependent  bishops. 
Hut  tlie  convocation  of  great  and  extraordinary 
synods  was  the  prerogative  of  the  emperor  alone. 
\\  henever  the  emergencies  of  the  church  retiuiied 
this  decisive  measure,  he  despatched  a  peremptory 
summons  to  the  bishops,  or  the  deputies  of  each 
province,  with  an  order  for  the  use  of  post-horses, 
and  a  lompctent  allowance  for  the  expenses  of  their 
journey.  ,\t  an  early  period,  when 
Constantine  was  the  protector,  rather 
than  the  proselyte,  of  Christianity,  he  referred  the 
African  controversy  to  the  council  of  Aries;  in 
which  the  bishops  of  York,  of  Treves,  of  Milan, 
and  of  Carthage,  met  as  friends  and  brethren,  to 
debate  in  their  native  tongtie  on  the  common  interest 
of  the  Latin  orwcstern  church.'  Eleven 
years  afterw  ards,  a  more  numerous  and 
celebrated  assembly  was  convened  at  Nice  in  Bithy- 
nia,  to  extinguish,  by  their  final  sentence,  the  subtle 
disputes  which  had  arisen  in  Egypt  on  the  subject 
of  the  Trinity.  Three  hiindied  and  eighteen  bishops 
obeyed  the  summons  of  their  indulgent  master;  the 
ecclesiastics  of  every  rank,  and  sect,  and  denomi- 
nation, have  been  computed  at  tvio  thousand  and 
forty-eight  persons  ;"  the  Greeks  appeared  in  per- 
son ;  and  the  consent  of  the  Latins  was  expressed 
by  the  legates  of  the  Roman  pontifl'.  The  session, 
which  lasted  about  two  months,  was  frequently 
honoured  by  the  presence  of  the  emperor.  Leaving 
his  guards  at  the  door,  he  seated  himself  (with  the 
permission  of  the  council)  on  a  low  stool  in  the 
midstof  the  hall.  Constantine  listened  with  patience, 
and  spoke  with  modesty  :  and  while  he  influenced 
the  debates,  he  humbly  professed  that  he  was  the 
minister,  not  the  judge,  of  the  successors  of  the 
apostles,  who  had  been  established  as  priests  and  as 
gods  upon  earth."  Such  profound  reverence  of  an 
absolute  monarch  towards  a  feeble  and  unarmed 
assembly  of  his  own  subjects,  can  only  be  compared 
to  the  respect  with  which  the  senate  had  been 
treated  by  the  Roman  princes  who  adopted  the 
policy  of  Augustus.  Within  the  space  of  fifty  years, 
a  philosophic  spectator  of  the  vicissitudes  of  human 
afl'airs  might  have  contemplated  Tacitus  in  the 
.senate  of  Rome,  and  Constantine  in  the  council  of 
Nice.  The  fathers  of  the  capitol  and  those  of  the 
church  hail  alike  degenerated  from  the  virtues  of 
their  founders  ;  but  as  the  bishops  were  more  deeply 
rooted  in  the  public  opinion,  they  sustained  their 
dignity  with  more  decent  pride,  and  .sometimes 
opposed,  with  a  manly  .spirit,  the  wishes  of  their 
sovereign.     The  progress  of  time  and  superstition 

The  Siibtirbicarian  chnrehes,  asjufrned  (by  Rufinus)  to  the  bishop  of 
Home,  have  been  made  the  subject  of  velieuicnt  controversy.  {See 
Sirmnnd,  Oper;i,  tom.  iv.  p.  I— 2.'J8  ) 

1  We  have  only  ttiirty-three  or  forty-seven  episcopal  subscriptions : 
but  Ado,  a  writer  indeed  of  small  account,  reckons  six  hundred  bishops 
in  the  council  of  Aries.     Tillemont,  Mem.  Kceles.  tom.  vi.  p.  422. 

m  See  'I'illemont,  tom.  vi.  p.  915.  and  Beausobre  Hist,  du  Maiiiche- 
i^me,  tom.  i.  p.  529.  The  nameof  6w/iop,  which  isgiven  by  Lutychins 
lo  the  2048  eceiesiastics,  (Aniial.  tom.  i.  p.  4-11).  vers.  Pocock.)  must  be 
'Xlended  far  lieyond  the  limits  of  an  orthodox  or  even  episcopal  ordi. 
n.ntioTi, 

1  See  F.useb.  in  Vit.  Conslantin.  1.  iii.  c.  C— 21.  Tillemont,  Mem. 
tcciesiastifpies,  tom.  vi.  p.  669— 7.W, 
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erased  the  memory  of  the  weakness,  the  passion, 
the  ignorance,  which  disg^raccd  these  ecclesiastical 
synods  ;  and  the  catholic  world  has  unanimously 
suhmitted"  to  the  infallible  decrees  of  the  general 
councils.p 


CHAP.  XXI. 


Persecution  of  heresy. — The  schism  of  the  Donntists. 
— The  Avian  controversy. — Atluinasius. — Dis- 
tracted stale  of  the  church  ami  empire  under  Con- 
stantiiie  and  his  sons. — Toleration  of  payanisni. 

The  gratefol  applause  of  the  clergy  has  consecrated 
the  memory  of  a  prince  who  indulged  their  passions 
and  promoted  their  interest.  Constantine  gave  them 
security,  wealth,  honours,  and  revenge :  and  the 
support  of  the  orthodox  faith  was  considered  as  the 
most  sacred  and  important  duty  of  the  civil  magis- 
trate. The  edict  of  Milan,  the  great  charter  of 
toleration,  had  confirmed  to  each  individual  of  the 
Roman  world  the  privilege  of  choosing  and  profess- 
ing his  own  religion.  But  this  inestimable  privi- 
lege was  soon  violated :  with  the  knowledge  of 
truth,  the  emperor  imbibed  the  maxims  of  persecu- 
tion ;  and  the  sects  which  dissented  from  the  catho- 
lic church,  were  afflicted  and  oppressed  by  the 
triumph  of  Christianity.  Constantine  easily  believed 
that  the  heretics,  who  presumed  to  dispute  his 
opinions,  or  to  oppose  his  commands,  were  guilty  of 
the  most  absurd  and  criminal  obstinacy  ;  and  that 
a  seasonable  application  of  moderate  severities 
might  save  those  unhappy  men  from  the  danger  of 
an  everlasting  condemnation.  Not  a  moment  was 
lost  in  excluding  the  ministers  and  teachers  of  the 
separated  congregations  from  any  share  of  the  re- 
wards and  immunities  which  the  emperor  had  so 
liberally  bestowed  on  the  orthodox  clergy.  But  as 
the  sectaries  might  still  exist  under  the  cloud  of 
royal  disgrace,  the  conquest  of  the  east  was  imme- 
diately followed  by  an  edict  which  announced  their 
total  destruction.*  After  a  preamble  filled  with 
passion  and  reproach,  Constantine  absolutely  pro- 
hibits the  assemblies  of  the  heretics,  and  confiscates 
their  public  property  to  the  use  either  of  the  revenue 
or  of  the  catholic  church.  The  sects  against  whom 
the  imperial  severity  was  directed,  appear  to  have 
been  the  adherents  of  Paul  of  Samosata  ;  the  Mon- 


o  Sancimus  ifdtur  vicpm  lescnra  obtinere,  0U8e  a  qiiatuor  Sanctis 
Conciliis  .  .  .  expositae  sunt  aut  firraalae.  Prsdiclarum  ciiira  quatuor 
synodorum  dogmata  sicut  sanctas  Scriptilras  et  rejjulas  sicut  le^es  ob. 
servanius.  Justinian.  Novell,  cxxxr.  Bcveridge  (ad  Pandect,  prole^, 
p.  2.)  remarks,  that  the  eraperors  never  made  new  laws  in  ecclesiastical' 
matters ;  and  Giannone  observes,  in  a  very  ditTerent  spirit,  that  they 
Kavcales;al  sanction  to  the  canons  of  councils.  Istoria  Civile  di  Napoli 
torn.  i.  p.  136. 

p  See  the  article  CONCILE  in  the  Encyclopcdie,  torn,  iii,  p.  668— 
679.  edition  de  Lucques.  The  author.  Kl.  le  docteur  Bouchaud,  has 
discus.sed,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Gattican  church,  the  prin- 
cipal questions  which  relate  to  the  form  and  constitution  of  general, 
national,  and  provincial  councils.  The  editors  (see  Preface,  p.  xvi.) 
have  reason  to  be  proud  of  this  article.  Those  who  consult  their  im. 
nieuse  compilation,  seldom  depart  so  well  sjitisfied. 

a  Eusebius  in  Vit.  Constantin.  1.  iii.  c.  fi3— (Jti. 

b  After  some  examination  of  the  various  opinions  of  Tillemont, 
Beausobre,  Lardner,  &c.  I  am  convinced  that  IVLines  did  not  propa. 
gate  his  sect,  even  in  Persia,  before  the  year  270.  It  is  strange,  that  a 
philosophic  and  tbreign  heresy  should  have  penelnted  so  rapidly  into 
the  African  provinces;  yet  Icannot  easily  reject  theedict  ofDiorlctian 
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tanists  of  Phrygia,  who  maintained  an  enthusiastic 
succession  of  prophecy  ;  the  Novatians,  who  sternly 
rejected  the  temporal  efficacy  of  repentance ;  the 
Marcionites  and  Valentinians,  under  whose  leading 
banners  the  various  Gnostics  of  Asia  and  Egypt 
had  insensibly  rallied  ;  and  perhaps  the  Manichie- 
ans,  who  had  recently  imported  from  Persia  a  more 
artful  composition  of  oriental  and  christian  theo- 
logy.'' The  design  of  extirpating  the  name,  or  at 
least  of  restraining  the  progress,  of  these  odious 
heretics,  was  prosecuted  with  vigour  and  effect. 
Some  of  the  penal  regulations  were  copied  from  the 
edicts  of  Diocletian  ;  and  this  method  of  conversion 
was  applauded  by  the  same  bishops  who  had  felt  the 
hand  of  oppression,  and  had  pleaded  for  the  rights 
of  humanity.  Two  immaterial  circumstances  may 
serve,  however,  to  prove  that  the  mind  of  Constan- 
tine was  not  entirely  corrupted  by  the  spirit  of  zeal 
and  bigotry.  Before  he  condemned  the  Manichieans 
and  their  kindred  sects,  he  resolved  to  make  an 
accurate  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  their  religious 
principles.  As  if  he  distrusted  the  impartiality  of 
his  ecclesiastical  counsellors,  this  delicate  commis- 
sion was  intrusted  to  a  civil  magistrate ;  whose 
learning  and  moderation  he  justly  esteemed  ;  and 
of  w  hose  venal  character  he  was  probably  ignorant." 
The  emperor  was  soon  convinced,  that  he  had  too 
hastily  proscribed  the  orthodox  faith  and  the  exem- 
plary morals  of  the  Novatians,  who  had  dissented 
from  the  church  in  some  articles  of  discipline  which 
were  not  perhaps  essential  to  salvation.  By  a  par- 
ticular edict,  he  exempted  them  from  the  general 
penalties  of  the  law  -.^  allowed  them  to  build  a 
church  at  Constantinople,  respected  the  miracles  of 
their  saints,  invited  their  bishop  Acesius  to  the  coun- 
cil of  Nice  ;  and  gently  ridiculed  the  narrow  tenets 
of  his  sect  by  a  familiar  jest ;  which,  from  the 
mouth  of  a  sovereign,  must  have  been  received  with 
applause  and  gratitude." 
The  complaints  and  mutual  accusa- 

,.  ...  -1     1    .,1         .1  e    *■'■'«'"   contro. 

tions   which    assailed   the    throne   of  versy, 

Constantine.  as  soon  as  the  death  of  ■•3  2. 
Maxentius  had  submitted  Africa  to  his  victorious 
arms,  were  ill  adapted  to  edify  an  imperfect  prose- 
lyte. He  learned,  with  surprise,  that  the  provinces 
of  that  great  country,  from  the  confines  of  Cyrene 
to  the  columns  of  Hercules,  were  distracted  with 
religious  discord.'    The  source  of  the  division  was 


against  the  Manichseaos,  which  may  be  found  in  Baronius.  (.\nnal, 
Eccl.  A.  D.  287.) 

c  Constantinus  enim,  cum  limatins  .su;Terstitionum  quiereret  sectas, 
Manicha?orum  et  similium,  ice.  Aromian.  xv.  lo.  Strategius,  who 
from  this  commission  obtained  the  surname  of  Itfftsonianug,  was  a 
christian  of  the  Arian  sect.  He  acted  as  one  of  the  counts  at  the  coud. 
cil  ofSardica.  Libanins  praises  his  miidne,**  and  prudence.  \"ales.  ad 
locum  Animian. 

<t  Cod.  Thend.  I.  xvi.  tit.  v.  teg.  2.  As  the  general  law  is  not  in. 
serted  in  the  Thcodosian  Code,  it  is  probable  that,  in  tlie  year  438,  the 
sects  which  it  had  condemned  were  already  extinct. 

e  Soznmen,  1.  i.  c.  22.  Socrate-s,  I.  i.  c.  10.  Tliese  historians  have 
been  suspected,  but  I  think  without  reason,  of  an  attachment  to  the 
Novatian  doctrine.  The  emneror  said  to  the  bishop  "  Acesius  take  a 
ladder,  and  get  up  to  heaven  by  voui-self "  Most  of  the  christian  .sects 
have,  by  turns,  borrowed  the  ladder  of  Acesius. 

f  The  best  materials  for  this  part  of  ecclesi-astical  history  may  be 
found  in  the  edition  ofOptatus  Milevitanus,  published  (Paris.  17001 
liy  M.  Dupin,  who  has  enriched  it  with  critical  notes,  geographical 
discussions,  original  records,  .and  an  accurate  abridgment  of  the  whole 
coutroversy.    M.  de  Tillemont  has  bestowed  od  the  Donatists  U>e 
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derived  from  a  double  election  in  tlic  cliurcli  of 
Carthage  ;  Itie  second,  in  rank  and  opnicnce,  of  tlie 
ecclesiastical  thrones  of  tlic  west.  Ca'cilian  and 
Mnjorinus  were  the  two  rival  primates  of  Africa  ; 
and  the  death  of  the  latter  soon  made  room  for 
Donatus,  who,  by  his  superior  abilities  and  apparent 
virtues,  was  the  firmest  support  of  his  party.  The 
advantage  which  Cx'cilian  might  claim  from  the 
priority  of  his  ordination,  was  destroyed  by  the  il- 
legal, or  at  least  indecent,  haste,  with  which  it  had 
been  performed,  without  expecting  the  arrival  of 
the  bishops  of  Numidia.  The  authority  of  tlicse 
bishops,  who,  to  the  number  of  seventy,  eondcmned 
Ca-cilian,  and  consecrated  Majorinus,  is  again 
weakened  by  the  infamy  of  some  of  their  personal 
characters ;  and  by  the  female  intrigues,  sacrilegious 
bargains,  and  tumultuous  proceedings,  which  are 
imputed  to  this  Nuraidian  council.s  The  bishops 
of  the  contending  factions  maintained,  with  equal 
ardour  and  obstinacy,  that  their  adversaries  were 
degraded,  or  at  least  dishonoured,  by  the  odious 
crime  of  delivering  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  the 
officers  of  Diocletian.  From  their  mutual  reproach- 
es, as  well  as  from  the  story  of  this  dark  transaction, 
it  may  justly  be  inferred,  that  tlie  late  persecution 
had  imbittered  the  zeal,  witliout  reforming  the 
manners,  of  the  African  christians.  That  divided 
church  was  incapable  of  affording  an  impartial 
judicature;  tlie  (controversy  was  solemnly  tried  in 
live  successive  tribunals,  which  were  appointed  by 
the  emperor ;  and  the  whole  proceeding,  from  the 
first  appeal  to  the  final  sentence,  lasted  above  three 
years.  A  severe  inquisition,  which  was  taken  by 
the  praetorian  vicar,  and  the  proconsul  of  Africa, 
the  report  of  two  episcopal  visitors  who  had  been 
sent  to  Carthage,  the  decrees  of  the  councils  of 
Rome  and  of  Aries,  and  the  supremo  judgment  of 
Constantine  himself  in  his  sacred  consistory,  were 
all  favourable  to  the  cause  of  Caecilian  ;  and  he 
was  unanimously  acknowledged,  by  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  powers,  as  the  true  and  lawful  primate 
of  Africa.  The  honours  and  estates  of  the  ehuieh 
were  attributed  to  his  suffragan  bishops,  and  it  was 
not  without  diflicuUy,  that  Constantine  was  satisfied 
with  infiicting  the  punishment  of  exile  on  the  prin- 
cipal leaders  of  the  Donatist  faction.  As  their  cause 
was  examined  with  attention,  perhaps  it  was  de- 
termined with  justice.  Perhaps  their  complaint 
was  not  without  foundation,  that  the  credulity  of 
the  emperor  had  been  abused  by  the  insidious  arts 
of  his  favourite  Osius.  The  induencc  of  falsehood 
and  corruption  might  procure  the  condemnation  of 
the  innocent,  or  aggravate  the  sentence  of  the  guilty. 
Such  an  act,  however,  of  injustice,  if  it  concluded 

greatest  part  of  a  volume;  (torn.  vi.  part  i.)  anil  lam  inilcbted  to  him 
for  an  ample  collection  of  all  the  passagesof  his  favourite  St.  Aui^ustiti, 
which  relate  to  those  heretics. 

p  Schisma  i(;itur  illo  tempore  confuss  millicris  iracundia  jteperit ; 
ambitus  nutrivit;  avaritia  roboravit.  Optatus,  1.  i.e.  I!J.  The  lun. 
ciiagc  of  Purpurius  is  that  of  a  furious  mailman.  Dicitur  te  nerasse 
hiios  sororis  tun;  iliios.  Purpurius  respondit ;  Putas  me  tcrreri  il  te 
.  .  .  occidi  ;  ct  occido  cos  qui  ciintra  me  t'aciunt.  Acta  Coiicil.  Cir. 
tenuis,  ad  calc.  Optat.  p.  274.  When  Caecilian  was  invited  to  an  a.;i. 
scmbly  of  bishops,  Purpurius  said  to  his  brethren,  or  rather  to  his 
accomplices,    "  Let  him  come   hither  to  receive  uur  imposition  of 


an  importunate  dispute,  might  be  numbered  among 
the  transient  evils  of  a   despotic    administration, 
which  arc  neither  felt  nor  remembered  by  posterity. 
But  tills  incident,  so  ineonsideralde 

,  .  ,  .        Sihismnfthe 

that  it  scarcely  deserves  a  place  in  Doimtisb, 
history,  was  productive  of  a  memorable  ^'  ^'  '''*' 
.schism,  w  hieh  afllicted  the  provinces  of  Africa  above 
tliree  hundred  years,  and  was  extinguished  only 
with  Christianity  itself.  The  inllexible  zeal  of 
freedom  and  fanaticism  animated  the  Donatists  to 
reluse  obedience  to  the  usurpers,  whose  election 
they  disputed,  and  whose  spiritual  powers  they 
denied.  Isxeluded  from  the  civil  and  religious 
communion  of  mankind,  they  boldly  excommuni- 
cated the  rest  of  mankind,  who  had  embraced  the 
impious  party  of  Citeilian,  and  of  the  Traditors,  from 
whom  he  derived  his  pretended  ordination.  They 
asserted  with  confidence,  and  almost  with  exulta- 
tion, that  the  apostolical  succession  was  interrupted  ; 
that  all  the  bishops  of  Europe  and  Asia  were  in- 
fected by  the  contagion  of  guilt  and  schism  ;  and 
that  the  prerogatives  of  the  catholic  church  were 
confined  to  the  chosen  portion  of  the  African  be- 
lievers, who  alone  had  preserved  inviolate  the  in- 
tegrity of  their  faith  and  discipline.  This  rigid 
theory  was  supported  by  the  most  uncharitable 
conduct.  Whenever  they  acquired  a  proselyte, 
even  from  the  distant  provinces  of  the  east,  they 
carefully  repeated  the  sacred  rites  of  baptism''  and 
ordination  ;  as  they  rejected  the  validity  of  those 
which  he  bad  already  received  from  the  hands  of 
heretics  or  schismatics.  Bishops,  virgins,  and  even 
spotless  infants,  were  subjected  to  the  disgrace  of 
a  public  penance,  before  they  could  be  admitted  to 
the  communion  of  the  Donatists.  If  they  obtained 
possession  of  a  church  which  had  been  used  by  their 
catholic  adversaries,  they  purified  the  unhallowed  I 
building  with  the  same  jealous  care  which  a  temi)le  i 
of  idols  might  have  required.  They  washed  the 
pavement,  scraped  the  walls,  burnt  the  altar,  which 
was  commonly  of  wood,  melted  the  consecrated 
plate,  and  ca.st  the  holy  eucharist  to  the  dogs,  with 
every  circumstance  of  ignominy  which  could  pro- 
voke and  perpetuate  the  animosity  of  religious 
factions.'  Notwithstanding  this  irreconcilable 
aversion,  the  two  parties,  who  were  mixed  and  se- 
parated in  all  the  cities  of  Africa,  had  the  same 
language  and  manners,  the  same  zeal  and  learning, 
the  same  faith  and  worship.  Proscribed  by  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers  of  the  empire,  the 
Donatists  still  maintained  in  some  provinces,  par- 
ticularly in  Numidia,  their  superior  numbers;  and 
four  hundreil  bishops  acknowledged  the  jurisdiction 
of  their  primate.     But  the  invincible  spirit  of  the 


hands;  and  wc  will  break  his  head  by  way  of  penance."  Optat.  I.  i. 
c.  I II. 

h  Tlie  councils  of  Aries,  of  Nice,  and  of  Trent,  confirmed  the  wise 
and  moderate  practice  of  the  church  of  Rome.  The  DoiialisLs,  how- 
ever, had  the  ndvantanc  of  raainlaining  the  .sentiment  of  Cyprian,  and 
of  a  ronsiderahle  part  of  the  primitive  church.  Vicentius  l.iriuensis 
(p.  3:)2.  ap.  TillemiMit,  Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  vi.  p.  138.)  has  explained 
why  the  Donatists  are  eternally  biirninl  with  the  devil,  while  St.  Cy. 
priaii  rei^ins  in  heaven  with  Jesus  Christ. 

i  See  the  sixth  boek  of  Optatus  Milevitauiis,  p.  91-100. 
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sect  sometimes  preyed  on  its  own  vitals  ;  and  the 
bosom  of  their  schismatical  chureh  was  torn  by 
intestine  divisions.  A  fourth  part  of  tlie  Donatist 
bishops  followed  the  independent  standard  of  the 
Maximianists.  The  narrow  and  solitary  path  which 
their  first  leaders  had  marked  out,  continued  to 
deviate  from  the  great  society  of  mankind.  Even 
the  imperceptible  sect  of  the  Rogations  could  affirm, 
without  a  blush,  that  when  Christ  should  descend 
to  judge  the  earth,  he  n  ould  find  his  true  religion 
preserved  only  in  a  few  nameless  villages  of  the 
Caesarean  Mauritania.'' 

The  Trinitarian  The  schism  of  the  Donati.^ts  was 
controversy,  confined  to  Africa:  the  more  diflusive 
mischief  of  the  Trinitarian  controversy  successively 
penetrated  into  every  part  of  the  christian  world. 
The  former  was  an  accidental  quarrel,  occasioned 
by  the  abuse  of  freedom  ;  the  latter  was  a  high  and 
mysterious  argument,  derived  from  the  abuse  of 
philosophy.  From  the  age  of  Constantine  to  that  of 
Clovis  and  Theodoric,  the  temporal  interests  both 
of  the  Romans  and  barbarians  were  deeply  involved 
in  the  theological  disputes  of  Arianism.  The  his- 
torian may  therefore  be  permitted  respectfully  to 
withdraw  the  veil  of  the  sanctuary  ;  and  to  deduce 
the  progress  of  reason  and  faith,  of  error  and 
passion,  from  the  school  of  Plato  to  the  decline  and 
fall  of  the  empire. 

The  system  of  The  gcnius  of  Plato,   informed  by 

Bef^'alrist      his  own  meditation,  or  by  the  tradi- 
^^.  tional   knowledge   of   the    priests   of 

Egypt,'  had  ventured  to  explore  the  mysterious 
nature  of  the  Deity.  When  he  had  elevated  his 
mind  to  the  sublime  contemplation  of  the  first  self- 
existent,  necessary  cause  of  the  universe,  the  Athe- 
nian sage  was  incapable  of  conceiving  how  the 
simple  unity  of  his  essence  could  admit  the  infinite 
variety  of  distinct  and  successive  ideas  which  com- 
pose the  model  of  the  intellectual  world ;  how  a 
being  purely  incorporeal  could  execute  that  perfect 
model,  and  mould  with  a  plastic  hand  the  rude  and 
independent  chaos.  The  vain  hope  of  extricating 
himself  from  these  difficulties,  which  must  ever  op- 
press the  feeble  powers  of  the  human  raind,  might 
induce  Plato  to  consider  the  divine  nature  under 
the  threefold  modification  ;  of  the  first  cause,  the 

„     .  reason,  or  iooo«,  and  the  soul  or  spirit 

The  LOGOS       .,.',.  ... 

of  the  universe.     His  poetical  iraagi- 

k  Tillemont,  Mem,  Ecclesiastiques,  lom.  vi.  part  i.  p.  253.  He  laU2;h« 
at  tlif-ir  partial  cre(hility.  He  reveretl  Augustiii,  the  great  doctor  of 
Uie  s\>tem  of  p^ede^tlllation. 

1  Plato  Ji^g-yptum  pera^'ravit  ut  a  sacerdolibus  barbaris  niimeros  et 
Citlestia  acciperet.  Cicero  de  Fiiiiliiis,  v.  '2o.  The  Ef^yptians  miffht 
sill!  preserve  the  traditional  creed  nf  the  patriarchs.  .Fosepluis  has 
persuaded  many  of  the  christian  fathers,  that  Pkito  derived  a  part 
of  his  knowledge  from  the  Jews;  but  this  vain  opinion  cannot  be 
reconciled  with  the  obscure  state  and  unsocial  manners  of  the  Jewish 
people,  whose  scriptures  were  not  accessible  to  Greek  curiosity  till 
more  than  one  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  Plato.  See  IMarshain, 
Canon,  Cbron.  p.  144.     te  Clerc.  F.pist.d.  Critic,  vii.  p.  177—194. 

m  The  modern  guides  who  lead  me  to  the  knowleriije  of  the  Platonic 
system  are.  rudwutth,  (Intellectual  System,  p.  5(iS— Ii*iO.)  Basoaee, 
(Hist.  lies  Juifs,  1.  iv.  c.  IV.  p.  53—80.)  I.e  Clerc.  (Epist.  Crit.  vii.  p. 
1S14— 209.)  and  Drucker,  (Hist.  Pbilosopli.  tom.  i.  p.  (17.'i-7nfi.  As  tlic 
learnincr  of  these  writers  was  equal,  and  their  intention  dilferent,  an 
inquisitive  observer  may  derive  instruction  from  their  disputes,  and 
certainty  from  their  agreement. 

■>  ISriicker,  Hist.  Philosopli.  tom.  i.  p.  1349—1357.  Tlie  Alexandrian 
eehool  is  celebrated  by  Strabo,  (I.  xsii)  and  Amuiianns,  (xxii.  (».) 

o  Joseph.  Anti(]uitat.  1.  xii.  c.  1 — 3.  Basnaf^e,  Hist,  dcs  Juifs,  I.  vii.  c.7. 


nation  sometimes  fixed  and  animated  these  meta- 
physical abstractions  ;  the  three  archicnl  or  original 
principles  were  represented  in  the  Platonic  system 
as  three  Gods,  united  with  each  other  by  a  mysteri- 
ous and  ineflable  generation  ;  and  the  Logos  was 
particularly  considered  under  the  more  accessible 
character  of  the  Son  of  an  Eternal  Father,  and  the 
Creator  and  Governor  of  the  world.  Such  appear 
to  have  been  the  secret  doctrines  which  were  cau- 
tiously whispered  in  the  gardens  of  the  Academy  ; 
and  which,  according  to  the  more  recent  disciples 
of  Plato,  could  not  be  perfectly  understood,  till 
after  an  assiduous  study  of  thirty  years."" 

The  arms  of  the  Macedonians  dif-  taught  in  the 
fused  over  Asia  and  Egypt  the  Ian-  f„'i™;I  °'  *'""• 
guage  and  learning  of  Greece;  and  Bsfore  Christ  300. 
the  theological  system  of  Plato  was  taught,  with 
less  reserve,  and  perhaps  with  some  improvements, 
in  the  celebrated  school  of  Alexandria."  A  numer- 
ous colony  of  Jews  had  been  invited,  by  the  favour 
of  the  Ptolemies,  to  settle  in  their  new  capital." 
While  the  bulk  of  the  nation  practised  the  legal 
ceremonies,  and  pursued  the  lucrative  occupations 
of  commerce,  a  few  Hebrews,  of  a  more  liberal 
spirit,  devoted  their  lives  to  religious  and  philoso- 
phical contemplation.!"  They  cultivated  with  dili- 
gence, and  embraced  with  ardour,  the  theological 
system  of  the  Athenian  sage.  But  their  national 
pride  would  have  been  mortified  by  a  fair  confession 
of  their  former  poverty:  and  they  boldly  marked, 
as  the  sacred  inheritance  of  their  ancestors,  the  gold 
and  jewels  which  they  had  so  lately  stolen  from 
their  Egyptian  masters.  One  hundred 
years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  a 
philosophical  treatise,  which  manifestly  betrays  the 
style  and  sentiments  of  the  school  of  Plato,  was 
produced  by  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  and  unani- 
mously received  as  a  genuine  and  valuable  relic  of 
the  inspired  wisdom  of  Solomon.i  A  similar  union 
of  the  Mosaic  faith  and  the  Grecian  philosophy, 
distinguishes  the  works  of  Philo,  which  were  com- 
posed for  the  most  part  under  the  reign  of  Augus- 
tus.' The  material  soul  of  the  universe'  might 
offend  the  piety  of  the  Hebrews :  but  they  applied 
the  character  of  th»  Logos  to  the  Jehovah  of  Moses 
and  the  patriaichs  ;  and  the  Son  of  God  was  intro- 
duced upon  earth,  under  a  visible  and  even  human 
appearance,  to  perform  those  familiar  offices  which 

P  For  the  origin  of  the  Jewish  philo.sophy,  see  Eusebius,  PreparaL 
Evaliuel.  viii.  9.  10.  According  to  Pliilo,  the  Therapeutw  studied 
philnsophy  ;  and  llruclscr  has  proved.  (Hist-.  Philosoph.  torn.  ii.  p.  787.) 
that  th.-v  Vave  the  preference  to  that  of  Plato. 

q  See  Cilinet.  Dissertations  sur  la  Bible,  tom.  ii.  p.  277.  The  book 
of  the  Wi.sdotn  of  Solomon  was  received  by  many  of  the  fathers  as  the 
work  of  that  monarch  ;  and  although  rejected  ny  the  protcstants  for 
want  of  a  Hebrew  original,  it  has  obtained,  with  the  rest  of  the  Vulgate, 
the  .sanction  of  the  council  of  Trent. 

r  The  Platonism  of  IMrilo.  which  was  famous  to  a  proverb,  is  proved 
beyond  a  doubt  by  Lc  Clerc.  (Epist.  Crit.  viii.  p.  211—328.)  Rasnage 
(Hist,  des  Juifs.  1.  iv.  c.  5.)  has  clearly  ascertained,  that  the  Ihe-ilogical 
works  of  Philo  were  oimposed  before  the  deatli,  and  most  probaldy  tie. 
fore  the  birth,  of  Christ.  In  such  a  time  of  darkness,  the  knowledge 
of  Philo  is  more  astonishing  thau  liis  errors.  Bull,  Dcfeiis.  Fid.  Nicen. 
s.  i.  c.  i.  p.  12. 

s  Mens  agitat  molem,  et  magno  se  cor|iore  miscet. 
Besides  this  material  soul.  Cudworth  has  discovered  (l>.  b&i.)  in  Ame- 
lius.  Porphyry,  Plotinus,  and,  as  he  thinks,  in  Plato  himself,  a  sill»e. 
rior,  spiritual,  sitperw.wiian  .soul  of  the  universe.  But  this  double 
soul  is  explodiHl  by  Brucker.  Basuage,  and  I.e  Clerc,  as  an  idle  fancy 
of  the  latter  Platunists. 
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seem  incompatible  with  the  nature  and  attributes 
of  the  universal  cause.' 

lU'vralid  by  ilic  The  eloquence  of  Plato,  the  name 
Aipilc  SI.  of  Solomon,  the  authority  of  the  school 
A.  D.  !i7.  of  Alexandria,  and  the  consent  of  the 
Jens  and  Greeks,  were  insuflicient  to  establish  the 
truth  of  a  mysterious  doctrine,  wliieh  might  please, 
but  could  not  satisfy,  a  rational  mind.  A  prophet, 
or  apostle,  inspired  by  the  Deity,  can  alone  exercise 
a  lawful  dominion  over  the  faith  of  mankind;  and 
the  theology  of  Plato  might  have  been  for  ever  con- 
founded with  the  philosophical  visions  of  the 
Academy,  the  Porch,  and  the  Lyea'um,  if  the  name 
and  divine  attributes  of  the  Loyos  had  not  been  con- 
firmed by  the  celestial  pen  of  the  last  and  most 
sublime  of  the  evangelists."  The  christian  revela- 
tion, which  was  consummated  under  the  reign  of 
Nerva,  disclosed  to  the  world  the  amazing  secret, 
that  the  Loyos,  who  was  with  God,  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  was  God,  who  had  made  all  things, 
and  for  whom  all  things  had  been  made,  was  in- 
carnate in  the  person  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ;  who 
had  been  born  of  a  virgin,  and  suffered  death  on 
tlie  cross.  Besides  the  general  design  of  fixing  on 
a  perpetual  basis  the  divine  honours  of  Christ,  the 
most  ancient  and  respectable  of  the  ecclesiastical 
writers  have  ascribed  to  the  evangelic  theologian,  a 
particular  intention  to  confute  two  opposite  here- 
.sies,  which  disturbed  tlic  peace  of  the  primitive 
Tlic  EbirinitM  church."  I.  The  faith  of  the  Ebion- 
and  Uocetcs.  jtg,  .v  pe,i,aps  of  the  Nazareues,^  was 
gross  and  imperfect.  They  revered  Jesus  as  the 
greatest  of  the  prophets,  endowed  with  supernatural 
virtue  and  power.  They  ascribed  to  his  person  and 
to  his  future  reign  all  the  predictions  of  the  He- 
brew oracles  which  relate  to  the  spiritual  and  ever- 
lasting kingdom  of  the  promised  Messiah."  Some 
of  them  might  confess  that  he  was  born  of  a  virgin  ; 
but  they  obstinately  rejected  the  preceding  exist- 
ence and  divine  perfections  of  the  Loyos,  or  Son  of 
God,  which  are  so  clearly  defined  in  the  gospel  of 
St.  John.     About  fifty  years  afterwards,  the  Ebion- 

t  Pctav.  Dojmati  Thcologica,  torn.  ii.  1-  viii.  c.  2.  p.  791.  Bull, 
Defens.  Fit).  Niceii.  s.  i.  c.  I.  p.  H — 13.  This  notion,  till  it  wiis  abused 
by  the  _  Arian'f,  was  freely  adopted  in  the  christian  theology.  Ter- 
tulli.ln  (adv.  Praxeara.  c.  16  )  has  a  reniarl^able  and  dangerous  pa^sape. 
After  contrastin;;,  with  indiscreet  wit,  the  nature  of  God,  and  the 
actions  of  Jehovah,  he  concludes;  Scilicet  ut  haec  de  (iho  Dei  non 
rredenda  fuisse,  si  uon  scripta  essent;  fortassc  non  crcdcnda  de  Patrc 
licet  scripta. 

u  The  Platonists  admired  the  be;jinningr  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  .Tohn, 
as  containin;;  an  exact  transcript  of  their  own  princi(>les.  Augustin 
de  Civitat.  Dei,  X.  29.  Amelius  apud  Cyril,  advcrs.  Julian.  I.  viii. 
p.  28.1.  But  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  the  Platonists  of 
Alexandria  niiyht  improve  their  trinity,  by  tlie  secret  study  of  the 
chri.<«tian  theolo;,'y. 

X  See  Beausobre,  Hist.  Critique  du  Manichcisme,  torn.  i.  p.  377.  The 
l^ospel  accordiiiK  to  St.  John  is  supposed  to  have  Ijeen  published  about 
seventy  years  after  the  death  of  Christ. 

J  The  sentiments  of  the  Ebionites  are  fairly  stated  liy  Moshcim  (p. 
33I.)and  l,e  Clerc.  (Hist.  Eccles.  p.  535.)  The  Clementines,  published 
among  the  apostolical  fathers,  are  attributed  by  the  critics  to  one  of 
these  .si'irtiiries. 

T  Stanch  polemics,  like  Bull,  (Judicium  Eccles.  Cathol.  c.  2.)  insist 
on  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Nazarencs ;  which  appears  less  pure  and  cer. 
tain  in  the  eyes  of  Moshcim,  (p.  330.) 

n  The  humble  condition  ana  sutferingB  of  Jesus  have  always  lieen  a 
stumbling-block  to  the  Jews.  "  Deus  .  .  ,  contrariis  colorilnis'Messtain 
depinxer.at;  futurus  crat  Ilex,  Judex,  Pastor,"  &c.  Sec  Liinhnnh  .  I 
Orobio,  AmicaCollat.  p.  8-19.  53— 76. 192— 234.  But  this  obpctioii  has 
obliged  the  believing  christians  to  lift  up  their  eyes  to  a  spiritual  and 
everlasting  kingdom. 

h  Justin  Martyr.  Dialog,  cum  Tryplionte,  p.  143,  144.  See  Le 
Clerc,  llist.  Eccles.  p.  615.    Bull,  and  his  editor  Grabc,  (Judicium 
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ites,  whose  errors  are  mentioned  by  Justin  Martyr 
with  less  severity  than  they  seem  to  deserve,''  formed 
a  very  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  christian  name. 
II.  The  Gnostics,  who  were  distinguished  by  the 
epithet  of  Docetes,  deviated  into  the  (contrary  ex- 
treme ;  and  betrayed  the  human,  while  they  asserted 
the  divine,  nature  of  Clirist.  Educated  in  the 
school  of  Plato,  accustomed  to  the  sublime  idea  of 
the  Logos,  they  readily  conceived  that  the  brightest 
jJioii,  or  Emanation  of  llic  Deity,  might  assume  the 
outward  shape  and  visible  appearances  of  a  mor- 
tal ;'  but  they  vainly  pretended,  that  tlie  imperfec- 
tions of  matter  are  incompatible  with  the  purity  of 
a  ceKstial  substance.  AVliile  the  blood  i 
smoked  on  mount  Calvary,  the  Docetes 
the  impious  and  extravagant  hypothesis,  tliat,  in- 
stead of  issuing  from  the  womb  of  the  Virgin,''  he 
had  descended  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  in  the 
form  of  perfect  manhood  ;  tliat  he  had  imposed  on 
the  senses  of  his  enemies,  and  of  his  disciples  ;  and 
that  the  ministers  of  Pilate  had  wasted  their  im- 
potent rage  on  an  airy  phantom,  who  seemed  to 
expire  on  the  cross,  and,  after  three  days,  to  rise 
from  the  dead.e 

The  divine  sanction,  which  the  Mysterious  n». 
apostle  had   bestowed  on   the  funda-   ?""  ."f  "" 

^  Trinity, 

mental   principle   of  the  theology  of 

Plato,  encouraged  the  learned  proselytes  of  the 
second  and  third  centuries  to  admire  and  study  the 
writings  of  the  Athenian  sage,  who  had  thus  mar- 
vellously anticipated  one  of  the  most  surprising 
discoveries  of  the  christian  revelation.  If  the  re- 
spectable name  of  Plato  was  used  by  the  orthodox,' 
and  abused  by  the  heretics,^  as  the  common  support 
of  truth  and  error  :  the  authority  of  his  skilful  com- 
mentators, and  the  science  of  dialectics,  were  em- 
ployed to  justify  the  remote  consequences  of  his 
opinions  ;  and  to  supply  the  discreet  silence  of  tho  [ 

inspired  writers.  The  same  subtle  and  profound 
questions  concerning  the  nature,  the  generation,  the 
distinction,  and  the  equality  of  the  three  divine 
persons  of  the  mysterious  Triad  or  Trinity^  wero 

Eccles.  Cathol.  c.  7.  and  Appendix,)  attempt  to  distort  either  the  senti- 
ments or  the  words  of  Justin  ;  but  their  violent  correction  of  the  text 
is  rejected  even  by  the  Benedictine  editors. 

c  The  Arians  reproached  the  orthodox  party  with  borrowing  their 
Trinity  from  the  Valeiitinians  and  Marcionites.  See  Bcausobre,  Hist, 
dn  Maiiicheisme,  I.  iii.  c.  5—7. 

<1  Non  digniim  est  ex  utero  credere  Deum,  et  Deum  Christum  .... 
noil  digtium  est  ut  taiita  majestas  per  sordes  et  squalores  mulieris 
transire  credatur.  The  Gnostics  asserted  the  impurity  of  matter,  and 
of  marriage  ;  and  they  were  scaudalized  bv  the  gross  interpretations  of 
the  fathers,  and  even  of  Au;iustin  himself.  See  Beansobre,  tom.  ii.p.  523. 

»•  Apostolis  adliuc  in  s.x.culi>  suiierstitibusapud  Juda?um  Christi  Siin. 
guine  recente,  et  phantamna  corjius  Domini  asserebatur.  Cotelerins 
thinks  (Patres  Apostol.  tom.  ii.  p,  24.)  that  those  who  will  not  allow 
the  Docetes  to  have  arisen  in  the  time  of  the  apostles,  may  with  etpial 
reason  deny  that  the  sun  shines  at  noon. day.  These  Docetes,  wlin 
formed  the  most  considerable  party  among  the  Gnostics,  were  so  called, 
Ijccause  they  granted  only  a  seeming  body  to  Christ. 

f  Some  proofs  of  the  respect  which  tlie  christians  entertained  for  the 
person  and  doctrine  of  Plato,  may  be  found  in  De  la  Mothe  le  Vayer, 
torn.  V.  p.  135,  fitc.  edit.  1757 ;  and  Basnage,  Hist,  des  J  uifs,  tom.  iv.  p. 
29,  79,  }tc. 

IT  Doleo  bona  fide,  Platoiiem  omnium  ha-rcLicorum  condimentarinm 
factum.  Tertullian.  de  Aiiimvi,  c.  23.  Petavius(Dogni,  Tlieulog.  tom. 
iii.  prolcg.  2.)  showsthat  this  wasageneral  complaint.  Beansohre  (tom. 
i.  I.  iii.  c.  9,  10.)  has  deduced  the  Gnostic  errors  from  Platonic  prin- 
ciples ;  and  as,  in  the  school  of  Alexandria,  those  principles  were  blended 
with  the  Oriental  philosophy,  (Krucker,  torn.  i.  p.  13.'>6.)  the  sentiment 
of  Beausohre  may  be  reconciletl  with  the  opinion  of'Mosheira.  (General 
History  oftlieCtiurch,  vol.  i,  p.  37.)  ..  . 

h  If'Tlieophilils,  bishop  of  Antioch,  (see Tlnpin,  Bibliotheque  Kccle- 
siastique,  tom.  i.  p.  &>.)  was  the  first  who  cui|iloyed  the  word  Triad 
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agitated  in  the  philosophical  and  in  the  christian 
schools  of  Alexandria.  An  eager  spirit  of  curiosity 
urped  them  to  explore  the  secrets  of  the  abyss  ;  and 
the  pride  of  the  professors,  and  of  their  disciples, 
was  satisfied  with  the  science  of  words.  But  the 
most  sagacious  of  the  christian  theologians,  the 
great  Athanasius  himself,  has  candidly  confessed,' 
that  whenever  he  forced  his  understanding  to  medi- 
tate on  the  divinity  of  the  Logos,  his  toilsome  and 
unavailing  efforts  recoiled  on  themselves  ;  that  the 
more  he  thought,  the  less  he  comprehended  :  and 
the  more  he  wrote,  the  less  capable  was  he  of  ex- 
pressing his  thoughts.  In  every  step  of  the  inquiry, 
we  arc  compelled  to  feel  and  acknowledge  the  im- 
measurable disproportion  between  the  size  of  the 
object  and  the  capacity  of  the  human  mind.  We 
may  strive  to  abstract  the  notions  of  time,  of  space, 
and  of  matter,  which  so  closely  adhere  to  all  the 
perceptions  of  our  experimental  knowledge.  But 
as  soon  as  we  presume  to  reason  of  infinite  substance, 
of  spiritual  generation  ;  as  often  as  we  deduce  any 
positive  conclusions  from  a  negative  idea,  we  are 
involved  in  darkness,  perplexity,  and  inevitable 
contradiction.  As  these  difficulties  arise  from  the 
nature  of  the  subject,  they  oppress,  with  the  same 
insuperable  weight,  the  philosophic  and  the  theolo- 
gical disputant ;  but  we  may  observe  two  essential 
and  peculiar  circumstances,  which  discriminated 
the  doctrines  of  the  catholic  church  from  the 
opinions  of  the  Platonic  school. 

Zeal  of  the  I.  A  chosen  Society  of  philosophers, 
christians,  jjjg^  ^f  ^  liberal  education  and  curi- 
ous disposition,  might  silently  meditate,  and  tem- 
perately discuss,  in  the  gardens  of  Athens  or  the 
library  of  Alexandria,  the  abstruse  questions  of  me- 
taphysical science.  The  lofty  speculations,  which 
neither  convinced  the  understanding,  nor  agitated 
the  passions,  of  the  Platonists  themselves,  were 
carelessly  overlooked  by  the  idle,  the  busy,  and  even 
the  studious  part  of  mankind.''  But  after  the  Logos 
had  been  revealed  as  the  sacred  object  of  the  faith, 
the  hope,  and  the  religious  worship  of  the  christians  ; 
the  mysterious  system  was  embraced  by  a  nume- 
rous and  increasing  multitude  in  every  province  of 
the  Roman  world.  Those  persons  who,  from  their 
age,  or  sex,  or  occupations,  were  the  least  qualified 
to  judge,  who  were  the  least  exercised  in  the  habits 
of  abstract  reasoning ;  aspired  to  contemplate  the 
economy  of  the  Divine  Nature :  and  it  is  the  boast  of 
Tertullian,'  that  a  christian  mechanic  could  readily 
answer  such  questions  as  had  perplexed  the  wisest 

Trinilif,  lliat  abstract  term,  which  was  already  familiar  to  the  schools 
of  (jhilosophy,  must  have  been  introduced  into  the  theology  of  the 
christians  after  the  middle  of  the  second  century, 

i  Athanasius,  torn,  i,  p.  8118.  His  expressions  have  an  uncommon 
energy  ;  and  as  he  was  writiiij;  to  monks,  there  could  not  be  any  occa- 
sion for  him  to  affect  a  rational  language. 

It  In  a  treatise,  which  professed  to  explain  the  opinions  of  the  ancient 
philosophers  coiH-erniti;;  the  nature  of  the  gods,  we  might  expect  to 
discover  the  llieulogical  Trinity  of  Plato,  lint  Cicero  very  honestly 
confessed,  that  altliotigh  he  had  translated  the  Timieus,  he  could  never 
understand  that  mysterious  dialogue.  See  llieronym.  prief.  ad  1.  xii.  in 
Isaiam,  torn.  v.  p.  151. 

1  Tcrliillian.  in  Apolog.  c.  4G.  See  Bayle,  Dictionnaire,  an  mot 
SimoHide.  His  remarks  on  the  presumption  of  Tertullian  are  profound 
and  interesting. 

Ill  Lactantiiis,  iv.  8  Vet  the  Probole,  or  Protatio.  which  the  most 
.ortitodox  divines  borrowed  without  scruple  from  the  A'alcutiniaiis,  and 


of  the  Grecian  sages.  Where  the  subject  lies  so  fat 
beyond  our  reach,  the  difference  between  the  highest 
and  the  lowest  of  human  understandings  may  in- 
deed'be  calculated  as  infinitely  small :  yet  the  de- 
gree of  weakness  may  perhaps  be  measured  by  the 
degree  of  obstinacy  and  dogmatic  confidence.  These 
speculations,  instead  of  being  treated  as  the  amuse- 
ment of  a  vacant  hour,  became  the  most  serious 
business  of  the  present,  and  a  most  useful  prepara- 
tion for  a  future,  life.  A  theology,  which  it  was 
incumbent  to  believe,  which  it  was  impious  to  doubt, 
and  which  it  might  be  dangerous  and  even  fatal  to 
mistake,  became  the  familiar  topic  of  private  me- 
ditation and  popular  discourse.  The  cold  indilfer- 
cnce  of  philosophy  was  inflamed  by  the  fervent 
spirit  of  devotion  ;  and  even  the  metaphors  of  com- 
mon language  suggested  the  fallacious  prejudices 
of  sense  and  experience.  The  christians,  who  abhor- 
red the  gross  and  impure  generation  of  the  Greek 
mythology,'"  were  tempted  to  argue  from  the  familiar 
analogy  of  the  filial  and  paternal  relations.  The 
character  of  Son  seemed  to  imply  a  perpetual  sub- 
ordination to  the  voluntary  author  of  his  existence  ;° 
but  as  the  act  of  generation,  in  the  most  spiritual 
and  abstracted  sense,  must  be  supposed  to  transmit 
the  properties  of  a  common  nature,"  they  durst  not 
presume  to  circumscribe  the  powers  or  the  duration 
of  the  Son  of  an  eternal  and  omnipotent  Father. 
Fourscore  years  after  the  death  of  Christ,  the  chris- 
tians of  Bithynia  declared  before  the  tribunal  of 
Pliny,  that  they  invoked  him  as  a  god  :  and  his  di- 
vine honours  have  been  perpetuated  in  every  age 
and  country,  by  the  various  sects  who  assume  the 
name  of  his  disciples. p  Their  tender  reverence  for 
the  memory  of  Christ,  and  their  horror  for  the  pro-  • 
fane  worship  of  any  created  being,  would  have  en- 
gaged them  to  assert  the  equal  and  absolute  divinity 
of  tlie  Logos,  if  their  rapid  ascent  towards  the  throne 
of  heaven  had  not  been  imperceptibly  checked  by 
the  apprehension  of  violating  the  unity  and  sole  su- 
premacy of  the  great  Father  of  Christ  and  of  the 
universe.  The  suspense  and  fluctuation  produced 
in  the  minds  of  the  christians  by  these  opposite  ten- 
dencies, may  be  oljserved  in  the  writings  of  the 
theologians  who  flourished  after  the  end  of  the 
apostolic  age,  and  before  the  origin  of  the  Arian 
controversy.  Their  suftVage  is  claimed,  with  equal 
confidence,  by  the  orthodox  and  by  the  heretical 
parties ;  and  the  most  inquisitive  critics  have  fairly 
allowed,  that  if  they  had  the  good  fortune  of  pos- 
sessing the  catholic  verity,  tht-y  have  delivered  their 

illustrated  by  the  comparisons  of  a  fountain  and  stream,  the  sun  and  its 
rays,  &e.  either  meant  nothing,  or  favoured  a  material  idea  of  the  di- 
vine generation.    See  Beausohrc,  torn.  i.  1.  iii.  c.  7.  p.  548. 

n  Many  of  the  primitive  writers  have  frankly  confessed,  that  the 
Son  owed  his  being  to  the  tnlt  of  the  Father.  See  Clarke's  Scripture 
Trinity,  p.  280 — 287.  0\\  the  other  hand,  Athanasius  and  his  fol. 
lowers  seem  unwilling  to  grant  what  they  are  afraid  to  deny.  The 
schoolmen  extricate  themselves  from  this  (tirtieulty  by  Hie  distinction 
of  a  preceding  and  a  concomitant  will.  Petav.  Do^m.  Thexilog.  tom. 
ii.  1.  vi.  e.  8.  p.  .'.87 -(50,1. 

o  See  Petav.  nogm   Theoloj.  tom.  ii.  1.  ii.  c.  10.  p.  l.». 

p  Carmenqiie  Christo  quasi  Deo  dicerc  secum  inviceni.  Plin.  F-pist. 
X.  ;>7.  The  sense  of  Dens,  Omk,  Elokim,  in  the  ancient  langu-iges,  is 
crilieally  ex.imimd  by  I.c  Clerc,  (Ars  Critica,  p.  ISO— 156.)  and  the 
propriety  of  worshipping  a  very  excellent  creature  is  ably  defended  by 
the  Socinian  Emlyn.    (Tr.aci5,  p.  20— 3t).  51— M5.) 
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toiicc'plioMs  ill  loose,  inaccurate, and  sometimes  con- 
tradictory lanftuagc.'' 

Auihorityofthc  "•  ^hc  devotion  of  individv.als  was 
rhurch.  the  first  circumstance  which  distin- 
guished the  cliristiaiis  from  the  Platonists  :  the  se- 
cond was  the  authority  of  the  churih.  The  disciples 
of  philosophy  asserted  the  rights  of  inlcllcetual 
freedom,  and  their  respect  for  the  sentiments  of  their 
teachers  was  a  liberal  and  voluntary  trilmte,  which 
they  offered  to  superior  reason.  But  the  christians 
formed  a  numerous  and  disciplined  society;  and 
the  jurisdiction  of  their  laws  and  magistrates  was 
strictly  exercised  over  the  minds  of  the  faithful. 
The  loose  wanderin-^s  of  tlie  imagination  were  gra- 
dually contined  by  creeds  and  confessions;'  the 
freedom  of  private  judgment  submitted  to  the  public 
wisdom  of  synods  ;  the  authority  of  a  theologian 
was  determined  by  his  ecclesiastical  rank  ;  and  the 
episcopal  successors  of  the  apostles  inllicted  the 
censures  of  the  church  on  those  who  deviated  from 
the  orthodox  belief.  But  in  an  age  of  religious 
controversy,  every  act  of  oppression  adds  new  force 
to  the  elastic  vigour  of  the  mind  ;  and  the  zeal  or 
obstinacy  of  a  spiritual  rebel  was  sometimes  stimu- 
lated by  secret  motives  of  ambition  or  avarice.  A 
metaphysical  argument  became  the 
cause  or  pretence  of  political  contests ; 
the  subtilties  of  the  Platonic  school  were  used  as 
the  badges  of  popular  factions,  and  the  distance 
which  separated  their  respective  tenets  was  en- 
larged or  magnified  by  the  acrimony  of  dispute. 
As  long  as  the  dark  heresies  of  Praxeas  and  Sabel- 
lius  laboured  to  confound  the  Father  with  the  Son,' 
the  orthodox  party  might  be  excused  if  they  ad- 
hered more  strictly  and  more  earnestly  to  the  dis- 
tinction, than  to  the  erpiatity,  of  the  divine  persons. 
But  as  soon  as  the  heat  of  controversy  had  subsided, 
and  the  progress  of  the  Sabellians  was  no  longer  an 
object  of  terror  to  the  churches  of  Rome,  of  Africa, 
or  of  Egypt ;  the  tide  of  theological  opinion  began 
to  flow  with  a  gentle  but  steady  motion  toward  the 
contrary  extreme ;  and  the  most  orthodox  doctors 
allowed  themselves  the  use  of  the  terms  and  defini- 
tions which  had  lieen  censured  in  the  mouth  of  the 
.sectaries."  After  the  edict  of  toleration  had  re- 
stored jicace  and  leisure  to  the  christians,  the  Trini- 
tarian controversy  was  revived  in  the  ancient  .seat  of 
Platonism,  the  learned,  the  opulent,  the  tumultuous 
city  of  Alexandria ;  and  the  (lame  of  religious  dis- 

q  Seu  Daille  de  Usu  Patruro,  and  Le  Clprc,  Bibliotheqne  Universelie, 
torn.  X.  p.  409.  To  arraign  the  faith  of  the  Anli-Nicciic  fathers,  was 
the  object,  or  at  least  hii-S  been  tlie  effert,  of  the  stupendous  work  of 
Pctavlus  on  tlie  Trinity  ;  (Uofjm.  Tiieolog.  torn,  ii.)  nor  ba.s  the  deep 
impression  been  erased  Dy  tlie  learned  defence  of  bishop  Bull. 

r  The  most  ancient  creeds  were  drawn  up  with  the  greatest  latitude. 
Sec  Bull  (Judicium  ICceles.  Cathol.)  who  tries  to  prevent  Episco[>ius 
from  deriving  any  advanta)^e  from  this  observation. 

•  The  heresies  of  Praxcis,  Sabellius,  Sec.  are  accurately  explained 
by  Mosheim.  (p.  -125.  G80— 714.)  Praxeas,  who  came  to  Rome  about 
the  end  of  the  second  century,  deceived,  for  some  time,  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  bishop,  and  was  confuted  by  the  pen  of  the  ani'TV 
Terlullian. 

t  Socrates  acknowledtrcs,  that  the  heresy  of  Arius  proceeded  from  his 
strong  desire  toembrate  an  opinion  the  most  diametrically  opposite  to 
that  of  Sabellius. 

u  The  figure  and  manners  of  Arius,  the  character  and  numbers  of 
Jiis  first  proselytes,  are  ]>ainted  in  very  lively  colours  by  Epiphanins, 
(torn.  i.  Ila-rcs.  Ixix.  .1.  p.  729.)  and  we  cannot  but  regret  that  lie  should 
Boon  forget  the  historian,  to  as.sume  the  task  of  controversy. 

X  Sec  Pbilostorgius,  {I.  i.  c.  3.)  and  Godefroys  ample  Commentary. 


cord  was  rapidly  communicated  from  the  schools  to 
the  clergy,  the  people,  the  province,  and  the  east. 
The  abstruse  question  of  the  eternity  of  the  Logos 
was  agitated  in  ecclesiastical  conferences,  and  popu- 
lar sermons ;  and  the  heterodox  opi- 

Anus. 
nioiis  ol  Anus"  w  ere  .soon  made  public 

by  his  own  zeal,  and  by  that  of  his  adversaries.  His 
most  implacable  adversaries  have  acknowledged  the 
learning  and  blameless  life  of  that  eminent  pres- 
byter, who,  in  a  former  election,  had  declared,  and 
perhaps  generously  declined,  his  pretensions  to  the 
episcopal  tliroiie."  His  competitor  Alexander  as- 
sumed the  ollicc  of  his  judge.  The  important  cau.se 
was  argued  before  him  ;  and  if  at  first  he  seemed  to 
hesitate,  he  at  length  pronounced  his  final  sentence, 
as  an  absolute  rule  of  faith.''  The  undaunted  pres- 
byter, w  ho  i>resunied  to  resist  the  autliority  of  his 
angry  bishop,  was  separated  from  the  communion  of 
the  church.  But  the  pride  of  Arius  was  supported 
by  the  applause  of  a  numerous  party.  He  reckoned 
among  his  immediate  followers  two  bishops  of 
Egypt,  seven  presbyters,  twelve  deacons,  and  (what 
may  appear  almost  incredible)  seven  hundred  vir- 
gins. A  large  majority  of  the  bishops  of  Asia  ap- 
peared to  support  or  favour  his  cause  ;  and  their 
measures  were  conducted  by  Euscbius  of  C;csarca, 
the  most  learned  of  the  christian  prelates  ;  and  by 
Euscbius  of  Nicomcdia,  who  had  acquired  the  re- 
putation of  a  statesman  witliout  forfeiting  that  of  a 
saint.  Synods  in  Palestine  and  Bithynia  were  op- 
posed to  the  .synods  of  Egypt.  The  attention  of  the 
prince  and  people  was  attracted  by  this  theological 
dispute  ;  and  the  decision,  at  the  end 
of  six  years,"  was  referred  to  the  su- 
preme authority  of  the  general  council  of  Nice. 

When  the  mysteries  of  the  christian  Three  systems  of 
faith  were  dangerously  exposed  to  the  Trinity, 
public  debate,  it  might  be  observed,  that  the  human 
understanding  was  capable  of  forming  three  dis- 
tinct, though  imperfect,  systems,  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  Divine  Trinity;  and  it  was  luo- 
nounecd,  that  none  of  these  systems,  in  a  pure  and 
absolute  sense,  were  exempt  from  heresy  and 
error.'     I.  According  to  the  first  bypo- 

,       .  ,  .    ,  ...        ,  ,        ,"    .  Arianism. 

thesis,  which  was  maintained  by  Anus 

and  his  disciples,  the  Logos  was  a  dependant  and 

spontaneous  production,  created  from  nothing  by 

the  will  of  the  Vather.    The  Son,  by  whom  all  things 

were  made,''  had  been  begotten  before  all  worlds. 

Yet  the  credibility  of  I*hilf>stnrgins  is  Ie8.sencd,  in  the  eyes  of  theorlho. 
ddx,  by  his  Arianism;  and  in  those  of  rational  critics,  by  his  passion, 
his  prejudice,  and  his  ignorance. 

y  So'zomen  (1.  i.  e.  15.)  represents  Alexander  as  indifferent,  and  even 
ignorant,  in  the  beginning  of  the  controversy  ;  while  Socrates  (I.  i.  c. .',.) 
ascribes  the  origin  of  the  dispute  to  the  vain  curiosity  of  his  theological 
s|)eeutations.  Dr.  Jortin  (Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  ii. 
p.  178.)  has  censured,  with' his  usual  freedom,  the  conduct  of  Alexan- 
der;  ffpor  op7nv  fffiffTcTui  ....    6/10(oJf  rftpOKCiV  CKc\ti"rt- 

t  The  (lames  of  Arianism  might  burn  lor  some  time  in  secret ;  but 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  burst  out  with  violence  as  early  as 
the  year  319.     Tillcmont, Mem.  Eccles.  tom.  vi.  p.  774—780. 

a  Quid  crrdidit !  Certe,  aut  tria  nomina  audiens  tres  Deos  es.sc  eredi. 
dit,  et  idololatra  etTectns  est  r  aut  in  tribus  vocatultis  trinominem  ere- 
dens  Deum.  in  Sabellii  hajresim  ineurrit;  aut  edoctusab  Arianisunum 
cvse  Veruni  Deum  Patrem,  filiumetspiritnm  sanctum  credidit  creaturas. 
Aut  extra  liEec  quid  credere  potuerit  ncscio.  Ilieronym.  adv.  Lucife. 
rianos.  Jerom  reserves  for  the  last  tlie  orthoilox  system,  which  is  more 
complicated  and  diflirull. 

I.  As  the  doctrine  of  absolute  creation  from  nothing,  was  gradually 
introduced  among  the  christians,  (Bcausobre,  tom.  ii.  p.   165-216.) 
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and  the  longest  of  the  astronomical  periods  could  be 
compared  only  as  a  fleeting  moment  to  the  extent  of 
his  duration  ;  yet  this  duration  was  not  infinite,''  and 
there  had  been  a  time  which  preceded  the  inefl'able 
generation  of  the  Logos.  On  this  only-begotten  Son 
the  Almighty  Father  had  transfused  his  ample 
spirit,  and  impressed  the  effulgence  of  his  glory. 
Aisibic  image  of  invisible  perfection,  he  saw,  at  an 
immeasurable  distance  beneath  his  feet,  the  thrones 
of  the  brightest  archangels  :  yet  he  shone  only  with 
a  reflected  light,  and,  like  the  sons  of  the  Roman 
emperors,  who  were  invested  with  the  titles  of  Ca;sar 
or  Augustus,"*  he  governed  the  universe  in  obedience 

to  the  will  of  his  Father  and  Monarch. 

II.  In  the  second  hypothesis,  the  Lor/os 
possessed  all  the  inherent,  incommunicable  perfec- 
tions, which  religion  and  philosophy  appropriate  to 
the  Supreme  God.  Three  distinct  and  infinite 
minds  or  substances,  three  co-equal  and  co-eternal 
beings,  composed  the  Divine  Essence ; '  and  it 
would  have  implied  contradiction,  that  any  of  them 
should  not  have  existed,  or  that  they  should  ever 
cease  to  exist.'  The  advocates  of  a  system  which 
seemed  to  establish  three  independent  Deities,  at- 
tempted to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  First  Cause,  so 
conspicuous  in  the  design  and  order  of  the  world,  by 
the  perpetual  concord  of  their  administration,  and 
the  essential  agreement  of  their  will.  A  faint  re- 
semblance of  this  unity  of  action  may  be  discovered 
in  the  societies  of  men,  and  even  of  animals.  The 
causes  which  disturb  their  harmony  proceed  only 
from  the  imperfection  and  inequality  of  their  facul- 
ties :  hut  the  omnipotence  which  is  guided  by  in- 
finite wisdom  and  goodness,  cannot  fail  of  choosing 
the  same  means  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  same 

ends.     III.  Three  Beings,  who,  by  the 

self-derived  necessity  of  their  exist- 
ence, possess  all  the  divine  attributes  in  the  most 
perfect  degree  ;  who  are  eternal  in  duration,  infinite 
in  space,  and  intimately  present  to  each  other,  and 
to  the  whole  universe  ;  irresistibly  force  themselves 
on  the  astonished  mind,  as  one  and  the  same  Being,? 
who,  in  the  economy  of  grace,  as  well  as  in  that  of 
nature,  may  manifest  himself  under  dillercnt  forms, 
and  be  considered  under  difl'crent  aspects.  By  this 
hypothesis,  a  real  substantial  Trinity  is  refined  into 
a  trinity  of  names,  and  abstract  modifications,  that 
subsist  only  in  the  mind  which  conceives  them.  The 
Logos  is  no  longer  a  person,  but  an  attribute  ;  and 
it  is  only  in  a  figurative  sense,  that  the  epithet  of 

the  dijjnily  of  the  KOi'kman  rery  naturally  rose  nitli  (hat  of  the 
!for/f. 

c  The  metaphysics  of  Dr.  Clarke  (Scripture  Trinity,  p.  270 — 280.) 
couli)  (li;;est  au  eternal  ;;eiieration  from  an  infinite  cause, 

d  This  profane  and  aljsurd  simile  is  em|)loye(l  hy  several  of  the  pri. 
mitive  fathers,  particularly  by  .^Ihenafforas,  m  his  ApoIo;jy  to  tlie  em. 
peror  Marcus  and  his  son  ;  and  it  is  allei;ed,  without  censure,  by  Bull 
liimself.    See  Defens.  Fid.  Nicen.  sect.  iii.  c.  5.  No.  4. 

e  See  Cudvvorth's  Intellectual  System,  p.  559.  579.  This  dangerous 
hypothesis  w.a.s  countenanced  by  the  two  (Irei;ories,  of  Nyssa  and  Na. 
zianzen,  by  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Jolin  of  Damascus,  &c.  See  Cud. 
worth,  p.  603.  Le  Clcrc,  Uibliothet|Ue  I'uiverselle,  tom.  xviii.  p.  07—105. 

f  AiiKUstin  seems  (o  envy  the  freedom  of  the  philosophers.  Lihcris 
verbis  loquuntur  philosophi  ....  Nosanlem  non  dieimusduo  vel  tria 
priiieipia,  duos  vel  tres  Deos.    De  Civitat.  Dei,  x.  2.t. 

p  Itoetius,  who  was  deeply  versed  in  the  philosophy  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  explains  the  unity  of  the  Trinity  by  the  indifference  of  the 
three  persous.  See  the  jutlicious  remarks  of  Le  Clcrc,  bihliotheque 
Cboisie,  tom.  xvi.  p.  235,  &c. 
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Son  can  be  applied  to  the  eternal  reason  which  was 
with  God  from  the  beginning,  and  by  uhich,  not  by 
whom,  all  things  were  made.  The  incarnation  of 
the  Logos  is  reduced  to  a  mere  inspiration  of  the 
Divine  Wisdom,  which  filled  the  soul,  and  directed 
all  the  actions,  of  the  man  Jesus.  Thus,  after  re- 
volving round  the  theological  circle,  we  are  sur- 
prised to  find  that  the  Sabellian  ends  where  the 
Ebionite  had  begun;  and  that  the  incomprehensible 
mystery  which  excites  our  adoration,  eludes  our 
inquiry.!" 

If  the  bishops  of  the  council  of  Nice'  council  of  Nice, 
had  been  permitted  to  follow  the  un-  •*■  ^-  325. 
biassed  dictates  of  their  conscience,  Arius  and  his 
associates  could  scarcely  have  flattered  themselves 
with  the  hopes  of  obtaining  a  majority  of  votes,  in 
favour  of  an  hypothesis  so  directly  adverse  to  the 
two  most  popular  opinions  of  the  catholic  world. 
The  Allans  soon  perceived  the  danger  of  their  situ- 
ation, and  prudently  assumed  those  modest  virtues, 
which,  in  the  fury  of  civil  and  religious  dissensions, 
are  seldom  practised,  or  even  praised,  except  by 
the  weaker  party.  They  recommended  the  exercise 
of  christian  charity  and  moderation  ;  urged  the  in- 
comprehensible nature  of  the  controversy  ;  dis- 
claimed the  use  of  any  terms  or  definitions  which 
could  not  be  found  in  the  scriptures  ;  and  ofl'ered, 
by  very  liberal  concessions,  to  satisfy  their  adver- 
saries, without  renouncing  the  integrity  of  their  own 
principles.  The  victorious  faction  received  all  their 
proposals  with  haughty  suspicion  ;  and  anxiously 
sought  for  some  irreconcilable  mark  of  distinction, 
the  rejection  of  which  might  involve  the  Arians  in 
the  guilt  and  consequences  of  heresy.  A  letter  was 
publicly  read,  and  ignominiously  torn,  in  which 
their  patron,  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  ingenuously 
confessed,  that  the  admission  of  the  Homoousion, 
or  Consubstantial,  a  word  already  fa-  ^-d^  Homoou- 
miliar  to  the  Platonists,  was  incompa-  ''<'"■ 
tible  with  the  principles  of  their  theological  system. 
The  fortunate  opportunity  was  eagerly  embraced  by 
the  bishops,  who  governed  the  resolutions  of  the 
synod  ;  and,  according  to  the  livelj'  expression  of 
Ambrose,"  they  used  the  sword,  which  heresy  itself 
had  drawn  from  the  scabbard,  to  cut  off  the  head  of 
the  hated  monster.  The  consubstantiality  of  the 
Father  and  the  Son  was  established  by  the  council 
of  Nice,  and  has  been  unanimously  received  as  a 
fundamental  article  of  the  christian  faith,  by  the 
consent  of  the  Greek,  the  Latin,  tlie  Oriental,  and 

h  If  the  Sabellians  were  startled  at  this  co^iclusinn,  they  were  drivel^ 
down  another  precipice  into  the  confession,  that  the  Father  was  horn 
of  a  vir;;in,  that  he  had  suffered  on  the  cross;  and  thus  deserved  the 
odious  epitliet  of  Patri-^assians,  wilh  which  they  were  branded  by 
Iheir  adversaries.  See  the  invectives  of  Tertullian  against  Praxeas.  anil 
the  temperate  retlections  of  Mosheiln,  (p.  -123.  631.)  and  Bcansobre, 
torn.  i.  1.  iii.  c.  6.  p.  53.1. 

i  The  transactions  of  the  council  of  Nice  are  related  b^  the  ancients, 
not  only  in  a  partial,  but  in  a  very  imperfect,  manner.  Such  a  picture 
as  Fra- Paolo  would  have  drawn,  can  never  be  recovered  ;  hut  such  rude 
sketches  as  have  been  traced  by  the  pencil  of  bi;;otry,  and  that  of  rea- 
son, may  he  seen  in  Tillemont,  (Mem.  I£ccles.  tom.  v.  p.  6oy — 759.)  and 
in  I,e  Clerc  f  Bibliotheijue  Universelle,  tom.  x.  p.  435 — 4.">4. 

k  We  are  indebted  to  Ambrose  (de  Fide,  I.  iii.  cap.  ult.)  for  theknow- 
leds;e  of  this  curious  anecdote.  Hoc  verhum  posucrunt  patres,  quod 
videruntadversariise.s-seformidiui;  uttanquamevagiuatoabipsisgladio, 
ipsum  nefatidx  caput  hsereseos  amputarcut. 
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the  protestant  rhurclics.  TJiit  if  llio  same  word  liad 
not  served  to  slijjmatizc  tlic  heretics,  and  to  unite 
the  eatholirs,  it  would  liavc  been  inadequate  to  tlie 
purpose  of  the  majority,  bv  wlumi  it  was  introdueed 
into  the  orthodox  creed.  This  majority  was  divided 
into  two  parties,  distinj;uislied  by  a  contrary  ten- 
dency to  tlie  sentiments  of  the  Tritheists  and  of  the 
Sabellians.  15ut  as  those  oi)posite  extremes  seemed 
to  overlhrott'  tlic  foundations  either  of  statural  or 
revealed  religion,  they  mutually  agreed  to  qualify 
the  rigour  of  their  principles  ;  and  to  disavow  the 
just  but  invidious  consequences,  which  might  be 
urged  by  their  antagonists.  The  interest  of  the 
common  cause  inclined  them  to  join  their  numbers, 
and  to  conceal  their  differences  ;  their  animosity 
was  softened  by  the  healing  counsels  of  toleration, 
and  their  disputes  were  suspended  by  the  use  of  the 
mysterious  Homoousion,  v\hich  either  party  was  free 
to  interpret  according  to  tlieir  peculiar  tenets.  The 
Sabellian  sense,  which,  about  fifty  years  before,  had 
obliged  the  council  of  Antioch'  to  prohibit  this  cele- 
brated term,  had  endeared  it  to  those  theologians 
who  entertained  a  secret  but  partial  aftection  for  a 
nominal  Trinity.  But  the  more  fashionable  saints 
of  the  Arlan  times,  the  intrepid  Athanasius,  the 
learned  Gregory  Nazianzcn,  and  the  other  pillars 
of  tlie  cliurch,  who  supported  with  ability  and  suc- 
cess the  Nieene  doctrine,  appeared  to  consider  the 
expression  of  substance,  as  if  it  had  been  synony- 
mous with  that  of  nature  ;  and  they  ventured  to 
illustrate  their  meaning,  by  affirming  that  three  men, 
as  they  belong  to  the  same  common  species,  are  con- 
substantial  or  homoousian  to  each  other."  This  pure 
and  distinct  equality  was  tempered,  on  the  one  hand, 
by  the  internal  connection,  and  spiritual  penetra- 
tion, which  indissolubly  unites  the  divine  persons;" 
and  on  the  other,  by  the  pre-eminence  of  the  Father, 
which  was  acknowledged  as  far  as  it  is  compatible 
w  ith  the  independence  of  the  Son."  Within  these 
limits  the  almost  invisible  and  tremulous  ball  of 
orthodoxy  was  allowed  securely  to  vibrate.  On 
either  side,  beyond  this  consecrated  ground,  the 
heretics  and  the  d;rraons  lurked  in  ambush  to  sur- 
prise and  devour  the  unhappy  wanderer.  But  as 
the  degrees  of  theological  haired  depend  on  the 
spirit  of  the  war,  rather  than  on  the  importance  of 
the  controversy,  the  heretics  who  degraded,  were 
treated  with  more  severity  than  those  who  annihi- 
lated, the  person  of  the  Son.  The  life  of  Athanasius 


1  Sec  Bull,  Defens.  Fid.  Nicen.  sect-  ii.  c.  i.  p.  2^—36.  lie  thinks  it 
his  duty  to  reconcile  tivo  orthodox  synods. 

m  According  to  Aristotle,  tlie  stars  were  hotnooiislan  to  eacli  other. 
'*  That  Homoouaios  means  of  one  substance  in  kindt  hath  been  sliown 
by  Fetaviiis,  Curcellaius,  Cudwortb,  Le  Clerc,  &c.  ant]  to  prove  it, 
would  ht  actum  agerer  This  is  thejust  remark  of  Dr.  Jortiii,  (vol.  ii. 
p.  212.)  who  examines  tiic  Arian  controversy  with  learning,  candour, 
and  Ingenuity. 

n  See  I'elavins  (Doem  Theolo;;.  torn.  ii.  1.  iv.  c.  IC.  p.  4.53,  8cc.) 
Cudworth,  (|i.  5.J9.)  Bull.  (sect.  iv.  p.  285—290.  edit.  Grab.)  The  itpi- 
Xft»p»iiTic,  or  circumincesBio,  is  perhaps  the  deepest  and  darkest  corner 
of  the  whole  theoloj^icid  aby.s-4. 

•>  The  third  Mxtion  of  Huirs  Defence  of  the  Nieene  faith,  which  some 
of  hisauta^onist.)  have  called  nonsense,  and  others  heresy,  is  consecrated 
to  tile  siijireinacy  of  the  Father. 

p  The  ordinary  appellation  with  which  Athanasius  and  his  followers 
those  to  eonipliinent  the  Arians,  was  that  of  Ariomanites. 

q  Epiphaiiiiis,  torn.  i.  Ifieres.  Ixxii.  4.  p.  )^37.  See  the  adventures 
of  Marctllu.s  in  Tilleinonl.  (Mem.  Ecelcs.  torn.  vii.  p.  880-89<.l.)     His 
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was  consumed  in  irreconcilable  opposition  to  the 
impious  mildness  of  the  .Vrians  ;'  hut  he  defended 
above  twenty  years  the  Sabcllianism  of  Marcellus 
of  .\ncyra;  and  when  at  last  he  was  compelled  to 
withdraw  himself  from  his  communion,  he  continued 
to  mention,  with  an  ambiguous  smile,  the  venial 
errors  of  his  respectable  friend.i 

The  authority  of  a  general  council, 
to  which  the  Arians  theniiitlves  had 
been  compelled  to  submit,  inscribed  on  the  banners 
of  the  orthodox  party  the  mysterious  characters  of 
the  word  //omHo««o«,  which  essentially  contributed, 
notwithstanding  some  obscure  disputes,  some  noc- 
turnal combats,  to  maintain  and  perpetuate  the 
uniformity  of  faith,  or  at  least  of  language.  The 
Consubstantialists,  who  by  their  success  have  de- 
served and  obtained  the  title  of  catholics,  gloried 
in  the  simplicity  and  steadiness  of  their  own  creed, 
and  insulted  the  repeated  variations  of  their  adver- 
saries, who  were  destitute  of  any  certain  rule  of 
faith.  The  sincerity  or  the  cunning  of  the  Arian 
chiefs,  the  fear  of  the  laws  or  of  the  people,  their 
reverence  for  Christ,  their  hatred  of  Athanasius,  all 
the  causes,  human  and  divine,  that  inlluence  and 
disturb  the  counsels  of  a  theological  faction,  intro- 
duced among  the  sectaries  a  spirit  of  discord  and 
inconstancy,  which,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
erected  eighteen  difl'erent  models  of  religion,'  and 
avenged  the  violated  tlignity  of  the  church.  The 
zealous  Hilary,'  who,  from  the  peculiar  hardships  of 
his  situation,  was  inclined  to  extenuate  rather  than  to 
aggravate  the  errors  of  the  oriental  clergy,  declares, 
that  in  the  wide  extent  of  the  ten  provinces  of  Asia, 
to  wliich  he  had  been  lianished,  there  could  be  found 
very  few  prelates  who  had  preserved  the  knowledge 
of  the  true  God.'  The  oppression  whicli  he  had 
felt,  the  disorders  cf  whicli  he  was  the  spectator 
and  the  victim,  appeased,  during  a  short  interval, 
the  angry  passions  of  his  soul  ;  and  in  the  following 
passage,  of  which  I  shall  transcribe  a  few  lines,  the 
bishop  of  Poitiers  unwarily  deviates  into  the  style 
of  a  christian  philosopher.  "  It  is  a  thing,"  says 
Hilary,  "  equally  deplorable  and  dangerous,  that 
there  are  as  many  creeds  as  opinions  among  men, 
as  many  doctrines  as  inclinations,  and  as  many 
sources  of  blasphemy  as  there  arc  faults  among  us; 
because  wc  make  creeds  arbitrarily,  and  explain 
them  as  arbitrarily.  The  Homoousion  is  rejected, 
and  received,  and  explained  away  by  successive 


work,  in  one  liook,  of  the  unity  of  God,  was  answered  in  the  (Arff  hooks, 
which  are  still  extant,  of  Eusebius.  After  a  Ion;;  and  careful  exaniina- 
tiuii,  Petavius  (torn.  ii.  I.  i.  c.  U.  p.  7S.)has  reluctantly  pruiiouneed  the 
coiidetiination  of  Marcellus. 

r  Athanasius,  in  his  epistle  concerning  the  Synods  of  Seleucia  and 
Rimini,  (torn.  i.  v.  88(> — 905.)  has  given  an  ample  list  of  Arian  creeds, 
which  lia.sbeen  enlarged  and  improved  by  the  labours  of  the  indefatiga- 
ble Tillemont.  (iMem.  liccles.  torn.  vi.  p.  477.) 

*  ]£rasiiius,  with  admirable  .sense  and  freedom,  has  delineated  thejust 
character  of  Hilary.  To  revise  his  text,  to  compose  the  annals  of  his 
life,  and  to  justify  his  sentiments  and  conduct,  is  the  province  of  the 
Benedictine  editors. 

t  Abs'pie  efiiseopo  Eleusio  et  panels  cum  eo.  ex  majore  parte  AsiaiiK 
decern  provincia-,  inter  quas  coiisisto,  vere  Detim^  nesciunt.  Atquc 
utinam  penitus  nescirent !  cum  proclivioreenim  venia  i;;norarent  tjuam 
f>l>lrectarent.  Hilar,  de  Synodis,  sive  de  Fide  Onentaliiini.  c.  (^3.  p. 
llWi.  edit.  Benedict.  In  the  leli'brated  parallel  between  atheism  and 
superstition,  the  bishop  of  Poitiers  would  have  been  surprised  in  the 
pliilusophte  society  ofBayleand  Plutarch. 
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synods.  The  partial  or  total  resemblance  of  the 
Father  and  of  the  Son,  is  a  subject  of  dispute  for 
these  unhappy  times.  Every  year,  nay  every  moon, 
we  make  new  creeds  to  describe  invisible  mysteries. 
We  repent  of  what  we  have  done,  we  defend  those 
who  repent,  we  anathematize  those  whom  we  de- 
fended. We  condemn  either  the  doctrine  of  others 
in  ourselves,  or  our  own  in  that  of  others  ;  and  re- 
ciprocally tearing  one  another  to  pieces,  we  have 
been  the  cause  of  each  othei''s  ruin."" 

It  will  not  be  expected,  it  would  not 
perhaps  be  endured,  that  I  should 
swell  this  theological  digression,  by  a  minute  ex- 
amination of  the  eighteen  creeds,  the  authors  of 
which,  for  the  most  part,  disclaimed  the  odious 
name  of  their  parent  Arius.  It  is  amusing  enough 
to  delineate  the  form,  and  to  trace  the  vegetation, 
of  a  singular  plant ;  but  the  tedious  detail  of  leaves 
without  flowers,  and  of  branches  without  fniit, 
would  soon  exhaust  the  patience,  and  disappoint 
the  curiosity,  of  the  laborious  student.  One  ques- 
tion which  gradually  arose  from  the  Arian  contro- 
versj',  may  however  be  noticed,  as  it  served  to 
produce  and  discriminate  the  three  sects,  who  were 
united  only  by  their  common  aversion  to  the  Ho- 
moousion  of  the  Nicene  synod.  1.  If  they  were 
asked,  whether  the  Son  was  like  unto  the  Father  ; 
the  question  was  resolutely  answered  in  the  nega- 
tive, by  the  heretics  who  adhered  to  the  principles 
of  Arius,  or  indeed  to  those  of  philosophy  ;  which 
seem  to  establish  an  infinite  diifcrence  between  the 
Creator  and  the  most  excellent  of  his  creatures. 
This  obvious  consequence  was  maintained  by  ^ti- 
ns," on  whom  the  zeal  of  his  adversaries  bestowed 
the  surname  of  the  Atheist.  His  restless  and  aspir- 
ing spirit  urged  him  to  try  almost  every  profession 
of  human  life.  He  was  successively  a  slave,  or  at 
least  a  husbandman,  a  travelling  tinker,  a  gold- 
smith, a  physician,  a  schoolmaster,  a  theologian, 
and  at  last  the  apostle  of  a  new  church,  which  was 
propagated  by  the  abilities  of  his  disciple  Euno- 
mius.''  Armed  with  texts  of  scripture,  and  «ith 
captious  syllogisms  from  the  logic  of  Aristotle,  the 
subtle  J<;tius  had  acquired  the  fame  of  an  invin- 
cible disputant,  whom  it  was  impossible  cither  to 
silence  or  to  convince.  Such  talents  engaged  the 
friendship  of  the  Arian  bishops,  till  they  were  forced 
to  renounce,  and  even  to  persecute,  a  dangerous 
ally,  who,  by  the  accuracy  of  his  reasoning,  had 
prejudiced  their  cause  in  the  popular  opinion,  and 
offended  the  piety  of  their  most  devoted  followers. 
2.    The  omnipotence  of  the   Creator  suggested  a 

n  Hilarius  id  Constantiiim,  1.  ii.  c.  4,  5.  p.  1227,  1228.  This  remark, 
able  passage  doserveii  Ihe  attention  of  Mr.  Locke,  who  has  transcribed 
it  (vol,  iii.  p.  470  )  into  tlie  model  of  liis  new  common-piace  book. 

X  In  Philostorgius  (1.  iii.  c.  1,'),)  tlie  character  and  adventures  of 
Minn  appear  singular  enough,  thoURh  they  are  carefully  softened  by 
the  h.ntd  of  a  fiiend.  The  editor  (Jodcfroy,  (p.  15."}.)  who  was  more 
attached  to  his  principles  than  to  liis  author,  has  collected  the  odious 
circumstances  which  his  various  adversaries  have  preserved  or  invented. 

y  Accordinj;  to  the  jiulu'ment  of  a  man  who  respected  both  those  sec- 
taries, ^tius  had  been  endowed  with  a  stron;;er  understanding,  and 
Eunomiushad  acquired  more  art  and  learning.  (Philostor;;iiis,  I.  v'iii.  r. 
IS.)  The  confession  and  apology  of  Eunohiius  (Fabricins,  Ilibliot! 
Gra;c.  torn.  viii.  p.  258—305.)  is  one  of  the  few  heretical  pieces  which 
have  escaped. 

'  Yet,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Estius  and  Bull,  (p.  297.)  there  is 


specious  and  respectful  solution  of  the  likeness  of 
the  Father  and  the  Son ;  and  faith  might  humbly 
receive  what  reason  could  not  presume  to  deny, 
that  the  supreme  God  might  communicate  his  infi- 
nite perfections,  and  create  a  being  similar  only  to 
himself.^  These  Arians  were  powerfully  supported 
by  the  weight  and  abilities  of  Iheir  leaders,  who 
had  succeeded  to  the  management  of  the  Eusebian 
interest,  and  who  occupied  the  principal  thrones  of 
the  east.  They  detested,  perhaps  with  some  affec- 
tation, the  impiety  of  ^Etius  ;  they  professed  to 
believe,  either  without  reserve,  or  according  to  the 
scriptures,  that  the  Son  was  different  from  all  other 
creatures,  and  similar  only  to  the  Father.  But  they 
denied,  that  he  was  either  of  the  same,  or  of  a  simi- 
lar, substance  ;  sometimes  boldly  justifying  their 
dissent,  and  sometimes  objecting  to  the  use  of  the 
word  substance,  which  seems  to  imply  an  adequate, 
or  at  least  a  distinct,  notion  of  the  nature  of  the 
Deity.  3.  The  sect  which  asserted  the  doctrine  of 
a  similar  substance,  was  the  most  numerous,  at  least 
in  the  provinces  of  Asia  ;  and  when  the  leaders  of 
both  parties  were  assembled  in  the  council  of  Se- 
leucia,»  their  opinion  would  have  prevailed  by  a 
majority  of  one  hundred  and  five,  to  forty-three 
bisliops.  The  Greek  word,  which  was  chosen  to 
express  this  mysterious  resemblance,  bears  so  close 
an  affinity  to  the  orthodox  symbol,  that  the  profane 
of  every  age  have  derided  the  furious  contests  which 
the  difference  of  a  single  diphthong  excited  between 
the  Homoousians  and  the  Homoiousians.  As  it 
frequently  happens,  that  the  sounds  and  characters 
which  approach  the  nearest  to  each  other  accident- 
ally represent  the  most  opposite  ideas,  the  observa- 
tion would  be  itself  ridiculous,  if  it  were  possible 
to  mark  any  real  and  sensible  distinction  between 
the  doctrine  of  the  Serai- Arians,  as  they  were  im- 
properly styled,  and  that  of  the  catholics  themselves. 
The  bi.shop  of  Poitiers,  who  in  his  Phrygian  exile 
very  wisely  aimed  at  a  coalition  of  parties,  endea- 
vours to  prove  that,  by  a  pious  and  faithful  inter- 
pretation,*' the  Honioiousion  may  be  reduced  to  a 
consubstantial  sense.  Yet  he  confesses  that  the 
word  has  a  dark  and  suspicious  aspect ;  and,  as  if 
darkness  were  congenial  to  theological  disputes,  the 
Semi-Arians,  who  advanced  to  the  doors  of  tlie 
church,  assailed  them  with  the  most  unrelenting 
fury. 

The   provinces  of  Egypt  and  Asia,   „ 
wliuh   cultivated    the   language   and   westemor Latin 
manners  of  the  Greeks,  had  deeply   '='"'"''• 
imbibed  the  venom  of  the  Arian  controversy.     The 

one  power,  that  of  creation,  which  God  cnnnot  communicate  to  a  crea. 
ture.  Estius,  who  so.accurately  detined  the  limits uf  omnipotence,  w.is 
a  Dutchman  by  birth,  and  by  trade  a  scholastic  divine.  Dupin,  Bibliot. 
Eccles,  lom.  xvii,  p.  45. 

a  Sibinus  (ap.  Socrat.  I.  ii.  c.  3!'.)  had  copied  the  acts;  .\tlianasius 
and  Hilary  have  explained  the  divisions  of  this  Arian  synod  ;  the  otlier 
crrcuinstances  which  are  relative  to  it  are  carefully  collected  by  Baro. 
nins  ami  Tillemont. 

b  Fideli  et  pill  intelliirentia  .  .  .  De  Synod,  c.  77.  p.  11<>3.  In  his 
short  npologetical  notes  {first  published  by'  the  Benedictines  from  a  MS. 
of  Charties)  he  observes,  that  he  used  this  cautious  expression,  i)ui  in. 
lelligereniet  impi.am,  p.  12(m.  Sec  p.  1146  Pliilostorsius.  who  saw 
tiiose  objects  throupb  a  different  medium,  is  inclined  to  forget  the  dif. 
ference  of  the  important  diphthong.  See  in  particular  \  iii,  17.  and 
Godcfroy,  p.  352. 
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familinr  stiiily  <>f  tlic  Platonic  system,  a  vain  and 
arfciimi'ntativc    disposition,    copious    and    llcxibic 
idiom,  supplied  the  clirny  and  people  of"  the  cast 
with  an  inexhaustible  How  of  words  and  distinc- 
tions ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  their  tieree  contentions, 
they  easily  forgot  the  doubt  which  is  recommended 
by  philosophy,  and  the  submission  which  is  enjoin- 
ed by  religion.     The  inhabitants  of  the  west  were 
of  a  less  inquisitive  spirit ;  their  passions  were  not 
so  forcibly  moved  by  invisible  objects,  their  minds 
were  less  freiiuently  exercised  by  the  habits  of  dis- 
pute ;   and  such  was  the  happy  ignorance  of  the 
Galilean  church,  that  Hilary  himself,  above  thirty 
years   after  the  first  general  council,  was  still  a 
stranger  to  the  Niccne  crced.=     The  Latins  had  re- 
ceived the  rays  of  divine  knowledge  through  the 
dark  and  doubtful  medium  of  a  translation.     The 
poverty   and  stubbornness  of  their  native  tongue 
was  not  always  capable  of  all'ording  just  c(iuivalcnts 
for  the  (Jreek  terms,  for  the  li'('hni(^al  words  of  the 
Platonic  philosophy,''  «lii<:li  had  been  consecrated, 
by  the  gospel  or  by  the  church,  to  express  the  mys- 
teries of  the  christian  faith  ;  and  a  verbal  defect 
might  introduce  into  the  Latin  theology  a  long  train 
of  error  or  perplexity."     But  as  the  western  pro- 
vincials had  the  good  fortune  of  deriving  their  re- 
ligion from  an  orthodox  source,  tliey  preserved  with 
steadiness  the  doctrine  which  they  Iiad  accepted 
with  docility  ;  and  when  the  Arian  pestilence  ap- 
proached their  frontiers,  they  were  supplied  with 
the  seasonable  preservative  of  the  Homoousion,  by 
the  paternal  care  of  the  Roman  pontiff. 
Their    sentiments   and    their    temper 
were  displayed  in  the  memorable  s3nod 
of  Rimini,  which  surpassed  in  numbers  the  council 
of  Nice,  since  it  was  composed  of  above  four  hun- 
dred bishops  of  Italy,  Africa,  Spain,  Gaul,  Uritaiu, 
and  lUyricum.     From  the  first  debates  it  appeared, 
that  only  fourscore  prelates  adhered  to  the  party, 
though  theij  afi'ected  to  anathematize  the  name  and 
ruemory,  of  Arius.     But  this  inferiority  was  com- 
pensated by  the  advantages  of  skill,  of  experience, 
and  of  discipline  ;  and  the  minority  was  eondu<:ted 
by  Valens  ami  Ursaeius,  two  bishops  of  Illyrieum, 
who  had  spent  their  lives  in  the  intrigues  of  courts 
and  councils,  and  who  had  been  trained,  under  the 
Eusebian  banner,  in  the  religious  wars  of  the  cast. 
By  their  arguments  and  negoeiations,  they  embar- 
rassed, they  confounded,  they  at  last  deceived,  the 
honest  sinipli<ity  of  the  Latin  bishops  ;  who  sulVer- 
ed  the  palladium  of  the  faitli  to  be  extorted  from 
their  hands  by  fraud  and  importunity,  rather  than 
by  open  violence.     The  council  of  Rimini  was  not 
allowed  to  separate,  till  the  members  had  impru- 

c  Ti-stor  Dciirn  ca?Ii  atque  terra?  mecilin  ncutrum  autlisseui,  semper 
tamei)  l]trumr|iie  seiisisse  ....  Ucgener,itus  pridem  et  in  episcop.itu 
aliquaiitiNper  maneiia  fidem  Niceiiam  iiunquam  nisi  exsiilaturusaiuiivi. 
Hilar.  lieSynodis,  c.  xoi.  p.  1205.  The  Beiiedicliiies  arc  persuaded  tliat 
he  govenifd  llie  diocese  of  Poitiers  several  years  before  liis  exile. 

d  Seneca  (I\|Hst.  Iviii.)  complains  that  even  tlie  to  oi  of  thel'latonisis, 
(the  ent  of  the  bolder  schoolmen)  could  not  be  expressed  by  a  Latin 
noun. 

e  The  preference  which  the  fourth  council  of  the  Lateran  at  lenpth 
tf^vc  to  a  numerical  rather  tlian  a /ycHerico/  unity,  (st;e  Petav.  torn.  ii.  I. 
iv.  c.  1.1.  p.  424.)  was  favoured  I)y  the  Latin  language  ;  Tpiut  seciDS  to 
(iXcite  the  idea  of  substance,  triidtas  ofqiialities. 


Council  of 
Rimini, 
A.  D.  360. 


Indifference  of 

Constantine, 

A.  L).  J24. 


dently  subscribed  a  (captious  creed,  in  whi(!h  some 
ex|)rcssions,  susceptible  of  an  heretical  sense,  were 
inserted  in  the  room  of  the  Homoousion.  It  was  on 
this  occasion,  that,  acc'ording  to  Jerom,  the  world 
was  surprised  to  find  itself  Arian.'  But  the  bishops 
of  the  Latin  provinces  had  no  sooner  reached  tlieir 
respective  dioceses,  than  they  discovered  their 
mistake,  and  repented  of  their  weakness.  The 
ignominious  capitulation  was  rejected  with  disdain 
and  abhorrence;  and  tlie  Homoousian  standard, 
which  had  been  shaken  but  not  overthrown,  was 
more  firmly  replanted  in  all  the  ehun-hes  of  the 
west.K 

Such  was  the  rise  and  progress,  and   Conduct  of  the 
such  were  the  natural  revolutions,  of  "i")'"""  '"  ""^ 

'  A  nan   contro- 

thosc  theological  disputes,  which  dis-  vetsy. 
turbed  the  peace  of  Christianity  under  the  reigns  of 
Constantine  and  of  his  .sons.  But  as  those  princes 
presumed  to  extend  their  despotism  over  the  faith, 
as  well  as  over  the  lives  and  fortunes,  of  their 
subjects  ;  the  weight  of  their  sufl'rage  sometimes 
inclined  the  ecclesiastical  balance  :  and  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  King  of  heaven  were  settled,  or 
changed,  or  modified,  in  the  cabinet  of  aii  earthly 
monarch. 

The  unhappy  spirit  of  discord  which 
pervaded  the  provinces  of  the  east,  in- 
terrupted the  triumph  of  Constantine; 
but  the  emperor  continued  for  some  time  to  view, 
with  cool  and  careless  indifference,  the  object  of  tlie 
dispute.  As  he  was  yet  ignorant  of  the  diliieulty  of 
appeasing  the  quarrels  of  theologians,  he  addressed 
to  the  contending  parties,  to  Alexander  and  to 
Arius,  a  moderating  epistle  ;>>  which  may  be  ascrib- 
ed, with  far  greater  reason,  to  the  untutored  sense 
of  a  soldier  and  statesman,  than  to  the  dictates  of 
any  of  his  episcopal  counsellors.  He  attributes  the 
origin  of  the  whole  controversy  to  a  trilling  and 
subtle  question,  concerning  an  incomprehensible 
point  of  the  law,  which  was  foolishly  asked  by  the 
bishop,  and  imprudently  resolved  by  the  presbyter. 
He  laments  that  the  christian  people,  vnIio  had  the 
same  God,  the  same  religion,  and  the  same  worship, 
should  be  divided  by  such  inconsiderable  distinc- 
tions ;  and  he  seriously  reeonuncnds  to  the  clergy 
of  Alexandria  the  example  of  the  Greek  philoso- 
phers ;  who  could  maintain  their  arguments  without 
losing  their  temper,  and  assert  their  freedom  with- 
out violating  their  friendship.  The  indifference 
and  contempt  of  the  sovereign  wcmld  have  been, 
perhaps,  the  most  effectual  method  of  silencing  tlic 
dispute,  if  the  popular  current  had  been  less  rapid 
and  impetuinis,  and  if  Constantine  himself,  in  the 
midst  of  faction  and  fanaticism,  could  have  prescrv- 

f  ItiKemuit  totns  orhis,  et  Arianum  se  esse  miralus  est.  Ilieronym. 
adv.  Lucifer,  torn.  i.  p.  145. 

B  The  story  of  the  council  of  Rimini  is  very  elegantly  told  by  Sul- 
picius  .Severus,  (Hisl.  Sacra,  I.  ii.  p.  419— 4.'I0.  edit.  Lugd.  Bat.  1647.) 
and  by  Jerom,  in  his  dialogue  against  the  Luciferian.s.  The  design  of 
the  latter  is  to  apologize  for  the  conduct  of  the  Latiu  bishops,  who  were 
deceived,  and  who  repented. 

h  £usebins,  in  Vit.  Constant.  I.  ii.  c.  64—72.  The  principles  of 
t<deration  and  religions  indifference,  contained  in  this  epistle,  have 
given  great  offence  to  Baronius,  Tillemunt,  &c.  who  suppose  that  the 
em[ierur  had  some  evil  counsellor,  either  Katati  or  £uscbius,  ill  his 
elbow.    See  Jortin's  Remarks,  torn.  ii.  p.  I8J. 
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ed  tlip  calm  possession  of  his  own  mind.  But  bis 
ecclesiastical  ministeis  soon  contrived  to  seduce  tlie 
impartialitj'  of  the  magistrate,  and  to  awaken  the 
Hi«  zi-al,  zeal  of  the  proselyte.  He  was  pro- 
A.  b.  335.  voked  by  the  insults  which  had  been 
offered  to  his  statues  ;  he  w  as  alarmed  by  the  real, 
as  well  as  the  imaginary,  magnitude  of  the  spread- 
ing mischief;  and  he  extinguished  the  hope  of  peace 
and  toleration,  from  the  moment  that  he  assembled 
three  hundred  bishops  within  the  walls  of  the  same 
palace.  The  presence  of  the  monarch  swelled  the 
importance  of  the  debate  ;  his  attention  multiplied 
the  arguments  ;  and  he  exposed  his  person  with  a 
patient  intrepidity,  which  animated  the  valour  of 
the  combatants.  Notwithstanding  the  applause 
which  has  been  bestowed  on  the  eloquence  and 
sagacity  of  Constantine,'  a  Roman  general,  whose 
religion  might  be  still  a  subject  of  doubt,  and  w  hose 
mind  had  not  been  enlightened  either  by  study  or 
by  inspiration,  was  indiflerently  qualified  to  discuss, 
in  the  Greek  language,  a  metaphysical  question,  or 
an  article  of  faith.  But  the  credit  of  his  favourite 
Osius,  who  appears  to  have  presided  in  the  council 
of  Nice,  might  dispose  the  emperor  in  favour  of  the 
orthodox  party  ;  and  a  well-timed  insinuation,  that 
the  same  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  who  now  protect- 
ed the  heretic,  had  lately  assisted  the  tyrant,''  might 
exasperate  him  against  their  adversaries.  The 
Nicene  creed  was  ratified  by  Constantine  ;  and  his 
firm  declaration,  that  those  who  resisted  the  divine 
judgment  of  the  synod,  must  prepare  themselves 
for  an  immediate  exile,  annihilated  the  murmurs  of 
a  feeble  opposition  ;  which,  from  seventeen,  was  al- 
most instantly  reduced  to  two,  protestant  bishops. 
Eusebius  of  Ca;sarea  yielded  a  reluctant  and  am- 
biguous consent  to  the  Homoousion ; '  and  the 
wavering  conduct  of  the  Nicomedian  Eusebius 
served  only  to  delay,  about  three  months,  his  dis- 
He  persecutes  the  S^ace  and  exile."'  The  impious  Arius 
Arians  ^ygg  banished  into  one  of  the  remote 
provinces  of  Illyricuni ;  his  person  and  disciples 
were  branded,  by  law,  with  the  odious  name  of 
Porphyrians  ;  his  writings  were  condemned  to  the 
(lames,  and  a  capital  punishment  was  denounced 
against  those  in  whose  possession  they  should  be 
found.  The  emperor  had  now  imbibed  the  spirit  of 
controversy,  and  the  angry  sarcastic  style  of  his 
edicts  was  designed  to  inspire  his  subjects  with  the 
hatred  which  he  had  conceived  against  the  enemies 
of  Christ." 

i  Eusebius  it)  Vit.  Const.ilitin.  I.  iii.c,  13. 

k  Tlieodoret  has  preseried  (1.  i.  c.  20.)  an  epistle  from  Constantino 
to  the  people  of  Nicoraeilia,  in  wliicli  tlie  monarch  declares  liiiuself 
the  public  accuser  of  one  of  his  sulyects ;  he  styles  Eusebius,  n  tuc 
Tt'pavi'iKnv  iIi^ioTriToc  trufifiviiit ;  and  he  complains  of  his  hostile  behavi- 
our during  the  civil  war. 

1  See  in  Socrates,  (I.  i.  c.  8.)  or  rather  in  Tlieodoret,  (1.  i.  c.  12.) 
an  nri;:inal  letter  of  Eusebius  of  Ca;sarea,  iu  which  he  attempts  to 
justify  his  subscribuig  the  Homoousion.  The  character  of  Eusebius 
has  always  been  a  problem;  but  those  who  have  read  the  second  cri- 
tical epistle  of  I.e  Clerc,  (Ars  Critica,  torn,  iii.  J).  .tO — f>9.)  must  enter- 
tain a  very  unfavourable  opinion  of  the  orthodoxy  and  sincerity  of  the 
bishop  of  Cic.sarea. 

m  Atlianasius,  tom.  i.  p.  727.  Philostorgius,  1.  i.  c.  10.  aud  Godefroy's 
Commentary,  p.  41. 

n  Socrates,  I.  i.  c.  9.  In  his  circular  letters,  which  were  addressed  to 
the  several  cities,  Constantine  employed  against  the  heretics  the  arms 
of  ridicule  and  comic  raillery. 


But,   as  if  the  conduct  of  the  em- 
peror  had    been    guided    by   passion 


and  the  orthmlo* 

party, 
£>   D  32s 337 

instead  of  piinciple,  three  years  from 
the  council  of  Nice  were  scarcely  elapsed,  before  he 
discovered  some  symptoms  of  mercy,  and  even  of 
indulgence,  towards  the  proscribed  sect,  which  was 
secretly  protected  by  his  favourite  sister.  The 
exiles  were  recalled  ;  and  Eusebius,  who  gradually 
resumed  his  iniluence  over  the  mind  of  Constantine, 
was  restored  to  the  episcopal  throne,  fiom  which  he 
had  been  ignominiously  degraded.  Arius  himself 
was  treated  by  the  whole  court  with  the  respect 
which  would  have  been  due  to  an  innocent  and 
oppressed  man.  His  faith  was  approved  by  the 
synod  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  the  emperor  seemed  im- 
patient to  repair  his  injustice,  by  issuing  an  abso- 
lute command,  that  he  should  be  solemnly  admitted 
to  the  communion  in  the  cathedral  of  Constanti- 
nople. On  the  same  day,  which  had  been  fixed  for 
the  triumph  of  Arius,  he  expired  ; — and  the  strange 
and  horrid  circumstances  of  his  death  might  excite 
a  suspicion,  that  the  orthodox  saints  had  contributed, 
mote  efiicaciously  than  by  their  prayers,  to  deliver 
the  church  from  the  most  formidable  of  her  enemies." 
The  three  principal  leaders  of  the  catholics,  Atha- 
nasius  of  Alexandria,  Eustathius  of  Antioch,  and 
Paul  of  Constantinople,  were  deposed  on  various 
accusations,  by  the  sentence  of  numerous  councils  ; 
and  were  afterwards  banished  into  distant  provinces 
by  the  first  of  the  christian  emperors,  who,  in  the  last 
moments  of  his  life,  received  the  rites  of  baptism 
from  the  Arian  bishop  of  Nicomedia.  The  eccle- 
siastical government  of  Constantine  cannot  be 
justified  from  the  reproach  of  levity  and  weakness. 
But  the  credulous  monarch,  unskilled  in  the  stra- 
tagems of  theological  warfare,  might  be  deceived  by 
the  modest  and  specious  professions  of  the  heretics, 
whose  sentiments  he  never  perfectly  understood; 
and  while  he  protected  Arius,  and  persecuted 
Athanasius,  he  still  considered  the  council  of  Nice 
as  the  bulwark  of  the  christian  faith,  and  the  pecu- 
liar glory  of  his  own  reign.? 

The  sons  of  Constantine  must  have 
been  admitted  from  their  childhood  voursthe  Ariansj 
into  the  rank  of  catechumens,  but  they  '^  ^'-  "'-mi. 
imitated,  in  the  delay  of  their  baptism,  the  example 
of  their  father.  Like  him,  they  presumed  to  pro- 
nounce their  judgment  on  mysteries  into  which  they 
had  never  been  regularly  initiated  :•>  and  the  fate 
of  the  Trinitarian  controversy  depended,  in  a  great 

o  We  derive  the  original  story  from  Athanasius,  (torn.  i.  p.  670.) 
who  expresses  some  reluctance  to  stigmatize  the  memory  of  the  dead. 
He  mi;;lit  exaggerate;  but  the  perpetual  commerce  of  Alexandria  and 
Coll^lalltm,.].le  would  have  rendered  it  dangerous  to  invent.  Those 
who  press  the  literal  narrative  of  the  death  of  .\rius  (his  bowels  sud- 
denly burst  out  in  a  privy,)  must  make  their  option  bctwc.cn  poison 
and  titiracle. 

P  The  change  in  the  scntiment.s,  or  at  least  in  the  conduct,  of  Con. 
slaiiliiie,  luay  be  traced  in  V-jisebius,  (in  Vit,  Constant.  1.  iii.  c.  23. 
1.  iv.  c.  41.)  Socrates,  (I.  i.  c.  23— 39.)  Sozomen,  (1.  ii.  c.  16—34.)  Theo- 
doret,  I.  i.  c.  14-34.)  and  Philostorgius,  (1.  ii.  c.  I— 17.)  But  the  first 
of  these  writers  was  too  near  the  scene  of  action,  and  tlie  others  were 
too  remote  from  it.  It  is  singular  enough,  that  the  important  task  of 
continuing  the  history  of  the  church,  should  have  been  left  for  two 
Uymen  aud  ;i  heretic. 

4  Quia  etiam  tum  catechumciius  sacramcntum  lidei  merito  viderclur 
potuissc  ue-scire.    Sulp.  Sever.  Hist.  Sacra,  I.  ii.  p.  410. 
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measure,  on  the  sentiments  of  Constantius ;  who 
iiilaritcd  the  provirires  of  the  cast,  and  acquired 
the  possession  ol"  the  whole  empire.  The  Arian 
prcshyter  or  bishop,  who  had  secreted  for  his  use 
the  testament  of  the  deceased  emperor,  improved 
the  fortunate  occasion  which  had  introduced  liim 
to  the  familiarity  of  a  prince,  whose  public  coun- 
sels were  always  swayed  by  his  domestic  favourites. 
The  eunuchs  and  slaves  diflused  the  spiritual  poi- 
son through  the  palace,  and  the  dan<;erous  infec- 
tion was  communicated  by  the  female  attendants  to 
the  guards,  and  by  the  empress  to  her  unsuspicious 
husband.'  The  partiality  which  Constantius  al- 
ways expressed  towards  the  Euscbian  faction,  was 
insensibly  fortified  by  the  dexterous  management 
of  their  leaders ;  and  his  victory  over  the  tyrant 
Magnentius  increased  his  inclination,  as  well  as 
ability,  to  employ  the  arms  of  power  in  the  cause 
of  Arianism.  While  the  two  armies  were  engaged 
in  the  plains  of  Mursa,  and  the  fate  of  the  two 
rivals  depended  on  the  chance  of  war,  the  son  of 
Constantino  passed  the  anxious  moments  in  a 
church  of  the  martyrs,  under  the  walls  of  the  city. 
His  spiritual  comforter,  Valens,  the  .\rian  bishop 
of  the  diocese,  employed  the  most  artful  precau- 
tions to  obtain  such  early  intelligence  as  might 
secure  either  his  favour  or  his  escape.  A  secret 
chain  of  swift  and  trusty  messengers  informed  him 
of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  battle  ;  and  while  the  court- 
iers stood  trembling  round  their  allVighled  master, 
Valens  assured  him  that  the  Gallic  legions  gave 
way  ;  and  insinuated,  with  some  presence  of  mind, 
that  the  glorious  event  had  been  revealed  to  him  by 
an  angel.  The  grateful  emperor  ascribed  his  suc- 
cess to  the  merits  and  intercession  of  the  bishop  of 
Mursa,  whose  faith  had  deserved  the  public  and 
miraculous  approbation  of  heaven.'  The  Arians, 
who  considered  as  their  own  the  victory  of  Con- 
stantius, preferred  his  glory  to  that  of  his  father.' 
Cyril,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  immediately  composed 
the  description  of  a  celestial  cross,  encircled  with 
a  splendid  rainbow,  which,  during  the  festival  of 
Pentecost,  about  the  third  hour  of  the  day,  had 
appeared  over  the  mount  of  Olives,  to  the  edifica- 
tion of  the  devout  pilgrims,  and  the  people  of  the 
holy  city."  The  size  of  the  meteor  was  gradually 
magnified  ;  and  the  Arian  historian  has  ventured  to 
allirni,  that  it  w  as  conspicuous  to  the  two  armies  in 
the  plains  of  Pannonia  ;  and  that  the  tyrant,  who  is 
purposely  represented  as  an  idolater,  fled  before 
the  auspicious  sign  of  orthodox  Christianity." 

r  Socrat»>s,  I.  ii.  r,  2.  Sozomen,  I.  iii.  c.  18.  Atlianas,  lorn.  i.  p.  813— 
934.  He  observes  tliat  the  eunuchs  arc  Uie  natural  enemies  of  the  Son. 
Compare  Dr.  Jortin*s  Remarks  on  Ecelctsia-stical  History,  vol.  iv,  p.  .1. 
Willi  a  certain  genealo;;y  in  Candide,  (ch.  iv.)  which  ends  with  one  of 
the  first  companions  of  Christopher  Columbus. 

«  Sulpicius  Severu!i,  in  Hist.  Sacra,  1.  ii.  p.  -W'l,  -lOfi. 

t  Cyril  (apud  Baron.  A.  D.  353.  No.  26.)  expressly  observes,  that  in 
the  reign  of  Constantine  tlie  cross  had  been  found  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  ;  hut  that  it  had  appeared,  in  the  rei;;n  of  Constiotius,  in  the 
midst  of  the  heavens.  This  opposition  evidentlv  proves,  that  Cyril 
was  ignorant  of  the  stupendous  miracle  to  which  the  conversion  of 
Constantine  is  attributed  ;  and  this  ignorance  is  the  more  surprising, 
since  it  was  do  more  than  twelve  years  after  his  death  that  Cyril  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  by  the  immediate  successor  of  Cuse- 
bius  of  Ca'sarea.     See  Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  viii.  p.  71  j. 

')  It  is  not  ea-sy  to  determine  how  far  the  ingenuity  of  Cyril  might 
be  as.sisted  by  some  natural  appearances  of  a  solar  halo. 


The     sentiments    of     a     judicious 

.         .  .  ,.    ,1  Arian  councila. 

stranger,  who  has  impartially  con- 
sidered the  progress  of  civil  or  ecclesiastical  dis- 
cord, are  always  entitled  to  our  notice  :  and  a  short 
passage  of  Ammianus,  who  served  in  the  armies, 
and  studied  the  character,  of  Constantius,  is  per- 
haps of  more  value  than  many  pages  of  theological 
invectives.  "  The  christian  religion,  which,  in 
itself,"  says  that  moderate  historian,  "  is  plain  and 
simple,  he  confounded  by  the  dotage  of  supersti- 
tion. Instead  of  reconciling  the  parties  by  the 
weight  of  his  authority,  he  cherished  and  propa- 
gated, by  verbal  disputes,  the  dill'eiences  which  his 
vain  curiosity  had  excited.  The  highways  were 
covered  with  troops  of  bishops  galloping  from 
every  side  to  the  assemblies,  which  they  call  sy- 
nods ;  and  while  they  laboured  to  reduce  the  whole 
sect  to  their  own  particular  opinions,  the  public 
establishment  of  the  posts  was  almost  ruined  by 
their  hasty  and  repeated  journeys."^  Our  more 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  ecclesiastical  transac- 
tions of  the  reign  of  Constantius,  would  furnish  an 
ample  commentary  on  this  remarkable  passage; 
which  justifies  the  rational  apprehensions  of  Alha- 
nasius,  that  the  restless  activity  of  the  clergy,  who 
wandered  round  the  empire  in  search  of  the  true 
faith,  would  excite  the  contempt  and  laughter  of 
the  unbelieving  wcrld.^  As  soon  as  the  emperor 
was  relieved  from  the  terrors  of  the  civil  war,  he 
devoted  the  leisure  of  his  winter  ([uarlers  at  Aries, 
Milan,  Sirraium,  and  Constantinople,  to  the  amuse- 
ments or  toils  of  controversy :  the  sword  of  the 
magistrate,  and  even  of  the  tyrant,  was  unsheathed, 
to  enforce  the  reasons  of  the  theologian  ;  and  as  he 
opposed  the  orthodox  faith  of  Nice,  it  is  readily 
confessed  that  his  incapacity  and  ignorance  were 
equal  to  his  presumption.*  The  eunuchs,  the  wo- 
men, and  the  bishops,  who  governed  the  vain  and 
feeble  mind  of  the  emperor,  had  inspired  him  with 
an  insuperable  dislike  to  the  Homoousion ;  but  his 
timid  conscience  was  alarmed  by  the  impiety  of 
yl-;tius.  The  guilt  of  that  atheist  was  aggravated 
by  the  suspicious  favour  of  the  unfortunate  Callus  ; 
and  even  the  deaths  of  the  imperial  ministers,  who 
had  been  massacred  at  Antioch,  were  imputed  to 
the  suggestions  of  that  dangerous  sophist.  The 
mind  of  Constantius,  which  could  neither  be  mo- 
derated by  rea.son,  nor  fixed  by  faith,  was  blindly 
impelled  to  either  side  of  the  dark  and  empty  abyss, 
by  his  horror  of  the  opposite  extreme ;  he  alter- 
nately embraced  and  condemned  the  sentiments,  he 

X  Philostorgius.  1.  iii.  c.  26.  He  is  followed  by  the  author  of  the 
Alexandrian  Chronicle,  hy  Cedrenue,  and  by  Nicephorus.  (See  fiotho. 
fred.  Dissert,  p.  188.)  Tliey  could  not  refuse  a  miracle,  even  from  the 
hand  of  an  enemy. 

y  So  curious  a' passage  well  deserves  to  Ix-  transcribed.  Christianam 
reli^ionem  alisolutam  et  simplieem,  anili  superstitione  confunilens ;  in 
fiua  scrutanda  perplexin.s,  quam  componenda  gravius  excitarel  dis. 
cidia  plurtnia  ;  (pis  progressa  fusius  ahlit  concertatione  verhoruni,  ut 
catervis  antistitum  jumentis  publicis  ullro  cilroijue  diseurrenlibus, 
per  synodos  {quas  appellant)  dum  rilum  omnem  ad  suiim  trahere  co- 
iiantur,  (Valesius  reads  conatur,)  rei  vebicularia:  concideret  nervos. 
Ammianus,  xxi.  16. 

I  Athanas.  torn.  i.  p.  870. 

«  Socrates,  I.  ii.  c.  3a — 17.  Sozomen,  1.  iv.  c.  12—30.  Tlieodoret, 
I.  ii.  c.  18—32.  Philostorg.  1.  ii.  c.  4-12.  1.  v.  c,  1—4.  I.  vi.  t. 
1—5. 
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successively  banished  and  recalled  the  leaders,  of 
the  Arian  and  Semi-Arian  factions.''     During  the 
season  of  puhlic  business  or  festivity,  he  employed 
whole  days,  and  even  nights,  in  selecting  the  words, 
and  weighing  the  syllables,  which  composed   his 
fluctuating  creeds.     The  subject  of  his  meditations 
still  pursued  and  occupied  his  slumbers;  the  inco- 
herent dreams  of  the   emperor  %vere   received  as 
celestial  visions ;   and  he  accepted  with   compla- 
cency the  lofty  title  of  bishop  of  bishops,  from  those 
ecclesiastics  who  forgot  the  interest  of  their  order 
for  the  gratification  of  their  passions.    The  design 
of  establishing  an  uniformity  of  doctrine,  which  had 
engaged  him  to  convene  so  many  synods  in  Gaul., 
Italy,  lUyricum,  and  Asia,  was  repeatedly  baffled 
by  his  own  levity,  by  the  divisions  of  the  Arians, 
and  by  the  resistance   of  the   catholics ;    and   he 
resolved,  as  the  last  and  decisive  effort,  imperiously 
to  dictate  the  decrees  of  a  general  council.     The 
destructive  earthquake  of  Nicoraedia,  the  difficulty 
of  finding  a  convenient  place,  and  perhaps  some 
secret  motives  of  policy,  produced  an  alteration  in 
the  summons.  The  bishops  of  the  east  were  directed 
to  meet  at  Seleucia,  in  Isauria  ;  while  those  of  the 
west  held   their  deliberations  at  Rimini,   on   the 
coast  of  the  Hadriatic  ;  and  instead  of  two  or  three 
deputies  from  each  province,  the  whole  episcopal 
body  was  ordered  to  march.    The  eastern  council, 
after  consuming  four  days  in  fierce  and  unavailing 
debate,  separated  without  any  definitive  conclusion. 
The  council  of  the  west  was  protracted   till  the 
seventh    month.      Taurus,   the   praetorian    praefcct, 
was  instructed  not  to  dismiss  the  prelates  till  they 
should  all  be  united  in  the  same  opinion  ;  and  his 
efforts  were  supported  by  a  power  of  banishing 
fifteen  of  the  most  refractory,  and  a  promise  of  the 
consulship  if  he  achieved  so  difficult  an  adventure. 
His  prayers  and  threats,  the  authority 
of  the  sovereign,  the  sophistry  of  Va- 
lens  and  Ursacius,  the  distress  of  cold  and  hunger, 
and  the  tedious  melancholy  of  a  hopeless  exile,  at 
length  extorted  the  reluctant  consent  of  the  bishops 
of   Rimini.    The  deputies  of  the  east  and  of  the 
west  attended  the  emperor  in  the  palace  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  he  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  im- 
posing on  the  world  a  profession  of  faith  which 
established   the   Uheness,    without   expressing   the 
consubstitntialitt/,    of  the   Son   of  God."     But   the 
triumph   of   Arianism  had  been   preceded  by  the 
removal   of   the    orthodox    clergy,    whom    it   was 
impossible  either  to  intimidate  or  to  corrupt ;  and 
the  reign  of  Constantius  was  disgraced  by  the  un- 


A.  D.  360. 


Tillemant  (Mem. 


>>  Sozomou,  1.  iv.  c.  2.3. 
Eccles.  torn,  vii,  p.  947.1  nas  roiiecieti  several  instances  of  the  liaii!;I( 
fknaticisni  of  Omstantius  froin  the  detached  treatises  of  Lurifer  I'lt 

Cai'liari        Tho    vorv  fit1«o    ..f  1I...0A    t *: ; ;__    _      1  .    . 


—    Athanas.  torn.  i.  p.  831. 

;  p.  917. )  has  ctOleeteil  seven!  instances  of  the  haVight y 


•Bu«i.,.,;.,M   ..I   V/IMI..I.IIIIIU!.   inmi   ine   neiactloa  treatises  o(  Lurifer  of 

Cashari.    The  very  titles  of  tliese  treatises  inspire  zeal  and  terror  ■ 

Monenclum  pro    Dei   Filio  "     "  He   Regibus  Apostaticis,"     "  De 

non  <nnven.e,„fo  n..,„  ll,.r..ii™  "     ••  Dc  noo  parceiuio  in  Dcum  dcliii. 

The  Greek  historians 


non  convenieiido  cum  Ha-rctico. 
quentibus." 

e  Snip.  Sever.  Hist.  Sacra.   I.  ii.  p.  418—430. 
were  very  ig^norant  of  the  affairs  of  the  west. 

^ A^"  "":^  rearct  that  Gregory  Nazianzen  composcil  a  paiiesyric  in. 
stead  of  a  life  of  Athanasius,  but  we  should  enioy  and  improve 'the  ad- 
vantage of  drawing  our  most  authciilie  materials  from  the  rich  fund 
of  bu  own  epistles  and  apologies,  (torn.  i.  n.  e7tt— 9.il.)  I  shall  not 
■nitate  the  example  of  Socrates,  (I.  ii.  c.  1.)  who  pubhshcd  the  first 


just  and  ineffectual  persecution  of  the  great  Atha- 
nasius. 

We    have    seldom  an  opportunity  of  character  and  ad. 

observing,  either  in  active  or  specula-  ventures  of  Atha. 
tive  life,  what  effect  may  be  produced, 
or  what  obstacles  may  be  surmounted,  by  the  force 
of  a  single  mind,  when  it  is  inflexibly  applied  to 
the  pursuit  of  a  single  object.  The  immortal  name 
of  Athanasius  "i  will  never  be  separated  from  the 
catholic  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  to  whose  defence 
he  consecrated  every  moment  and  every  faculty  of 
his  being.  Educated  in  the  family  of  Alexander, 
he  had  vigorously  opposed  the  early  progress  of  the 
Arian  heresy  ;  he  exercised  the  important  functions 
of  secretary  under  the  aged  prelate  ;  and  the  fa- 
thers of  tlie  Nicene  council  beheld,  with  surprise 
and  respect,  the  rising  virtues  of  the  young  deacon. 
In  a  time  of  public  danger,  tue  dull  claims  of  age 
and  of  rank  are  sometimes  superseded  ;  and  within 
five  months  after  his  return  from  Nice,  the  deacon 
Athanasius  was  seated  on  the  archiepiscopal  throne 
of    Egypt.      He    filled   that   eminent 

,    ,.  '  „     ,        .  A.  D.  326-3-3. 

Station  above  forty-six  years,  and  his 
long  administration  was  spent  in  a  perpetual  com- 
bat against  the  powers  of  Arianism.  Five  times 
was  Athanasius  expelled  from  his  throne;  twenty 
years  he  passed  as  an  exile  or  a  fugitive;  and  al- 
most every  province  of  the  Roman  empire  was  suc- 
cessively witness  to  his  merit,  and  his  sufferings  in 
the  cause  of  the  Homoousion,  which  he  considered 
as  the  sole  pleasure  and  business,  as  the  duty,  and 
as  (he  glory,  of  his  life.  Amidst  the  storms  of  per- 
secution, the  archbishop  of  Alexandria  was  patient 
of  labour,  jealous  of  fame,  careless  of  safety  ;  and 
although  his  mind  was  tainted  by  the  contagion  of 
fanaticism,  Athanasius  displayed  a  superiority  of 
character  and  abilities,  which  would  have  qualified 
him,  far  better  than  the  degenerate  sons  of  Con- 
stantine,  for  the  government  of  a  great  monarchy. 
His  learning  was  much  less  profound  and  extensive 
than  that  of  Eusebius  of  Caesarca,  and  his  rude 
eloquence  could  not  be  compared  with  the  polished 
oratory  of  Gregory  or  Basil ;  but  whenever  the 
primate  of  Egypt  was  called  upon  (o  justify  his 
■sentiments,  or  his  conduct,  his  unpremeditated 
style,  either  of  speaking  or  writing,  was  clear, 
forcible,  and  persuasive.  He  has  always  been  re- 
vered in  the  orthodox  school,  as  one  of  the  most 
accurate  masters  of  the  christian  theology  ;  and  he 
was  supposed  to  possess  two  profane  sciences,  less 
adapted  to  the  episcopal  character,  the  knowledge 
of  jurisprudence,"  and  that  of  divination.'    Some 


edition  of  his  history  without  giving  himself  tlie  trouble  to  coiisnit  the 
writings  of  Athanasius.  "^'et  even  Socrates,  the  more  curious  So«o_ 
men,  and  the  Irariiid  Tlieodoret,  connect  the  life  of  Athanasius  with 
the  series  of  ecclesiastical  history.  The  diliiience  of  Tillemont,  (torn. 
viii.)  and  of  the  Benedictiuc  editors,  has  collected  every  feet,  and  ex. 
amiued  every  dilhculty. 

«  Sulpicius  Severus'(Hist.  Sacra,  I.  ii.  p.  396.)  calls  him  a  lawyer,  a 
.iuri.scoiisult.  This  character  cannot  now  be  discovered  either  in  the 
life  or  writings  of  .\thaiiasius. 

f  Dicebatiir  enim  falidicarum  sortiiim  fidem,  quievc  augur.iles  por. 
tenderent  alite-s  scientissime  callens  aliquoties  prwdixisse  futiira.  Am- 
miaiiiis,  XV.  7.  A  pronhecv,  or  rather  a  joke,  is  related  bv  Sozomen,  (I. 
iv.  c.  10.)  which  evidently  proves  (if  the  crows  spM'i  Latin)  thai 
Athanasius  nnderstood  the  language  of  the  crows. 
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fortunate  conjectures  of  future  events,  wiiioh  im- 
partial reasiinors  nii-tlit  ascribe  to  the  experience 
and  juili;nient  of  Atlianasiiis,  were  attrilmted  by  bis 
friends  to  lieavenly  inspiration,  and  imputed  l>y  liis 
enemies  lo  infernal  inasic. 

But  as  Athanasius  was  continually  ennagcd  with 
the  prejudices  and  passions  of  every  order  of  men, 
from  the  monk  to  the  emperor,  the  knowledg;e  of 
human  nature  was  his  first  and  most  important 
science.  He  preserved  a  distinct  and  unbroken 
view  of  a  scene  which  was  incessantly  shifting  ; 
and  never  failed  to  improve  those  decisive  moments 
which  are  irrecoverably  past  before  they  are  per- 
ceived by  a  common  eye.  The  archbishop  of  Alex- 
andria was  capable  of  distinguishing  how  far  he 
might  boldly  command,  and  where  he  must  dexte- 
rously insinuate ;  how  long  he  might  contend  with 
power,  and  when  he  must  withdraw  from  persecu- 
tion ;  and  while  he  directed  the  thunders  of  the 
church  against  heresy  and  rebellion,  he  could  as- 
sume, in  the  bosom  of  his  own  party,  the  llexible 
and  indulgent  temper  of  a  prudent  leader.  The 
election  of  Athanasius  has  not  escaped  the  reproach 
of  irregularity  and  precipitation  ;b  but  the  propriety 
of  his  behaviour  conciliated  the  afl'eetions  both  of 
the  clergy  and  of  the  people.  The  Alexandrians 
were  impatient  to  rise  in  arms  for  the  defence  of  an 
eloquent  and  liberal  pastor.  In  his  distress  he 
always  derived  support,  or  at  least  consolation, 
from  the  faithful  attachment  of  his  parochial  clergy  ; 
and  the  hundred  bishops  of  Egypt  adhered,  with 
unshaken  zeal,  to  the  cause  of  Athanasius.  In  the 
modest  equipage,  which  pride  and  policy  would 
affect,  he  frequently  performed  the  episcopal  visita- 
tion of  his  provinces,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  to 
the  confines  of  /Ethiopia  ;  familiarly  conversing 
with  the  meanest  of  the  populace,  and  humbly  sa- 
luting the  saints  and  hermits  of  the  desert.''  Nor 
was  it  only  in  ecclesiastical  assemblies,  among  men 
whose  education  and  manners  were  similar  to  his 
own,  that  Athanasius  displayed  the  ascendancy  of 
liis  genius.  He  appeared  with  easy  and  respectful 
firmness  in  the  courts  of  princes  ;  and  in  the  various 
turns  of  his  prosperous  and  adverse  fortune,  he 
never  lost  the  confidence  of  his  friends,  or  the 
esteem  of  his  enemies. 

Persecution         In  his  youth,  the  primate  of  Egypt 

nlsiu's.      ""    resisted   the   great  Constantine,   who 

A.D.  330.     had  repeatedly  signified  his  will,  that 

Arius  should  be  restored  to  the  catholic  communion." 

The  emperor  respected,  and  might  forgive,  this  in- 


p  The  irregular  ordination  of  Atlian.iNius  was  sliplitly  mentioned  in 
the  councils  which  were  held  a^.iin^t  him.  See  I'lnloslorp.  I.  ii.  c.  11. 
and  Godcfroy.  p.  71.:  l>ut  it  can  scarcely  be  sniiposed  that  the  asscm- 
hly  of  U»e  bi%l)op<«  of  E:iypt  would  .solemnly  attest  a  public  falsehood. 
Alhanas.  torn.  i.  p.  726. 

h  .See  the  History  of  the  fathers  of  the  fJcsert,  published  by  Ros- 
weide;  and  Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  tom.  vii.  in  the  lives  of  Anthony, 
Pachomius,  &c.  Athanasius  himu;\(,  who  did  not  disdain  to  compose 
the  life  of  his  friend  Anthony,  has  carefully  observed  how  often  the  holy 
monk  deplored  and  prophesied  the  mischiefs  of  the  Arian  heresy. 
Athanxs.  tom.  ii.  p.  49-2— -liLS,  4tc. 

i  At  tirst  CoDslantirie  threatened  in  irpeaUing,  but  requested  in 
vritin/J,  xai  a^pa^cur  ;i(i.  ij^rtiAci,  -jptt^iuv  d<  n?(W.  His  letters 
gradually  assumed  a  menacing  lone ;  but  while  he  required  that  the 
entrance  of  the  church  should  be  open  to  all,  he  avoided  the  odious 
name  of  Arius.    Athanasius,  like  a  skilful   politician.  ha.s  accurately 


llexible  resolution  ;  and  the  faction  who  considered 
.\thanasius  as  their  most  formidable  enemy,  were 
constrained  to  dissemble  their  hatred,  and  silently 
to  ])reparc  an  indirect  and  distant  assault.  They 
scattered  rumours  and  suspicions,  represented  the 
archbishop  as  a  proud  and  oppressive  tyrant,  and 
bolilly  accused  him  of  violating  the  treaty  which 
had  been  ratified  in  the  Nicene  council,  with  the 
schismatic  followers  of  Meletius.''  Athanasius  had 
openly  disapproved  that  ignominious  peace,  and 
the  emperor  was  disposed  to  believe  that  he  had 
abused  his  eeelesiastieal  and  civil  power,  to  perse- 
cute those  odious  sectaries  ;  that  he  had  sacrilegi- 
ously broken  a  chalice  in  one  of  their  churches  of 
Mareotis  ;  that  he  had  whipped  or  imprisoned  six 
of  their  bishops ;  and  that  Arsenius,  a  seventh 
bishop  of  the  same  party,  had  been  murdered,  or 
at  least  mutilated,  by  the  cruel  hand  of  the  ptiniale.' 
These  charges,  which  affected  his  honour  and  his 
life,  were  referred  by  Constantine  to  his  brother 
Dalinatius  the  censor,  who  resided  at  Antioch  ;  the 
synods  of  Ca'sarea  and  Tyre  were  successively  con- 
vened ;  and  the  bishops  of  the  east  were  instructed 
to  judge  the  cause  of  Athanasius,  before  they 
proceeded  to  consecrate  the  new  church  of  the 
resurrection  at  Jerusalem.  The  primate  might  be 
conscious  of  his  innocence ;  but  he  was  sensible 
that  the  same  implacable  spirit  which  had  dictated 
the  accusation,  would  direct  the  proceeding,  and 
pronounce  tlie  sentence.  He  prudently  declined 
the  tribunal  of  his  enemies,  despised  the  summons 
of  the  synod  of  Ca;sarca ;  and,  after  a  long  and 
artful  delay,  submitted  to  the  peremptory  commands 
of  the  emperor,  who  tlireatened  to  punish  his  crimi- 
nal disobedience  if  he  refused  to  appear  in  the 
council  of  Tyre.""  Before  Athanasius, 
at  the  head  of  fifty  Egyptian  prelates, 
sailed  from  Alexandria,  he  had  wisely  secured  the 
alliance  of  the  Meletians  ;  and  Arsenius  himself, 
his  imaginary  victim,  and  his  secret  friend,  was 
privately  concealed  in  his  train.  The  synod  of 
Tyre  was  conducted  by  Eusebius  of  Cscsarea,  with 
more  passion,  and  with  less  art,  than  his  learning 
and  experience  might  promise  ;  his  numerous  fac- 
tion repeated  the  names  of  homicide  and  tyrant ; 
and  their  clamours  were  encouraged  by  the  seeming 
patience  of  Atlianasius;  who  expected  the  decisive 
moment  to  produce  Arsenius  alive  and  unhurt  in 
the  midst  of  the  assembly.  The  nature  of  the  other 
charges  did  not  admit  of  such  clear  and  satisfactory 
replies  ;  yet  the  archbishop  was  able  to  prove,  that. 


marked  these  distinctions,  (tom.  i.  p.  788.)  which  allowed  him  some 
scope  for  excuse  and  delay. 

k  The  Meletians  in  Ejjypt,  like  the  Donatists  in  Africa,  were  pro- 
duced by  an  epi.sco|)al  quarrel  which  arose  from  the  persecution.  1 
have  not  leisure  to  pursue  the  obscure  controversy,  which  .seems  to 
have  been  misrepresented  by  the  partiality  of  Athanasius,  and  the 
iffnorance  of  Epiphanius.  See  Mosheim's  General  History  of  the 
Church,  vol.  i.  p.  201. 

1  The  treatment  of  the  six  bishops  is  specified  by  Sozomen,  (1.  ii.  c. 
25.)  but  Athanasius  himself,  so  copious  on  the  subject  of  Arsenuis  and 
the  chalice,  leaves  Ibis  prave  accusation  without  a  reply. 

m  Athanas.  tom.  i.  p.  786.  Socrates,  I.  i.  c.  28.  Sozomen,  I.  ii.  c.  25. 
The  emperor,  in  his  ICpistle  of  Convocation,  (Euseb.  in  Vit.  Constant. 
I.  iv.  c.  42.)  seems  lo  prejud;;e  some  members  of  the  clergy,  and  it  was 
more  than  probable  that  the  synod  would  apply  these  reproaches  to 
Athanasius, 
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in  the  village,  where  he  was  accused  of  breaking  a 
consecrated  chalice,  neither  church  nor  altar  nor 
chalice  could  really  exist.  The  Arians,  wlio  had 
secretly  determined  the  guilt  and  condemnation 
of  their  enemy,  attempted,  however,  to  disguise 
their  injustice  by  the  imitation  of  judicial  forms  : 
the  synod  appointed  an  episcopalcommissionof  six 
delegates  to  collect  evidence  on  the  spot;  and  this 
measure,  which  was  vigorously  opposed  by  the 
Egyptian  bishops,  opened  new  scenes  of  violence 
and  perjury."  After  the  return  of  the  deputies  from 
Alexandria,  the  majority  of  the  council  pronounced 
the  final  sentence  of  degradation  and  exile  against 
the  primate  of  Egypt.  The  decree,  expressed  in  the 
fiercest  language  of  malice  and  revenge,  was  com- 
municated to  the  emperor  and  the  catholic  church  ; 
and  the  bishops  immediately  resumed  a  mild  and 
devout  aspect,  such  as  became  their  holy  pilgrimage 
to  the  sepulchre  of  Christ." 
His  first  exile,  But  the  injustice  of  these  ecclesias- 
A.  D.  336.  tical  judges  had  not  been  countenanced 
by  the  submission,  or  even  by  the  presence,  of 
Athanasius.  He  resolved  to  make  a  bold  and  dan- 
gerous experiment,  whether  the  throne  was  inacces- 
sible to  the  voice  of  truth;  and  before  the  final 
sentence  could  be  pronounced  at  Tyre,  the  intrepid 
primate  threw  himself  into  a  bark  which  was  ready 
to  hoist  sail  for  the  imperial  city.  The  request  of  a 
formal  audience  might  have  been  opposed  or  eluded ; 
but  Athanasius  concealed  his  arrival,  watched  the 
moment  of  Constantine's  return  from  an  adjacent 
villa,  and  boldly  encountered  his  angry  sovereign 
as  he  passed  on  horseback  through  the  principal 
street  of  Constantinople.  So  strange  an  apparition 
excited  his  surprise  and  indignation  ;  and  the 
guards  were  ordered  to  remove  the  importunate 
suitor  ;  but  his  resentment  was  subdued  by  involun- 
tary respect ;  and  the  haughty  spirit  of  the  emperor 
was  awed  by  the  courage  and  eloquence  of  a  bishop, 
who  implored  his  justice  and  awakened  his  con- 
science.p  Constantine  listened  to  tlie  complaints 
of  Athanasius  with  impartial  and  even  gracious 
attention  ;  the  members  of  the  synod  of  Tyre  were 
summoned  to  justify  their  proceedings  ;  and  the 
arts  of  the  Eusebian  faction  would  have  been  con- 
founded, if  they  had  not  aggravated  the  guilt  of  the 
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n  See,  in  particular,  the  second  Apology  of  Athanasius  (torn.  i.  p. 
7(13—808.)  and  his  Epistles  to  the  INIouks.  (p.  808— 8S6.)  Tliey  arc 
justified  I)y  orifiinal  and  authentic  docnineuts;  but  llley  would  inspire 
more  coiitidence  if  he  appeared  less  innocent,  and  his  enemies  less  ab- 
surd. 

o  Eusehius  in  Vit.  Constantin.  1.  iv.  c.  41—47. 

p  Athanas.  torn.  i.  p.  804.  In  a  church  dedicated  to  St.  Athanasius, 
this  situation  would  afford  a  better  subject  for  a  picture,  than  lunst  of 
the  stories  of  miracles  and  martyrdoms. 

q  Athanas.  torn.  i.  p.  729.  Ennapius  has  related  (in  Vit.  Sophist,  p. 
"36,  37.  edit.  Commelin.)  a  strange  example  of  the  cruelty  and  credulity 
of  Constantine  on  a  similar  occasion.  The  eloquent  Sopater,  a  Syrian 
philosopher,  enjoyed  his  friendship,  and  provoked  the  resentment  of 
Ablavius,  his  praetorian  priefect.  The  corn-fleet  wa-s  detained  for  want 
of  a  south-wind  ;  the  people  of  Constantinople  were  discontented  ;  and 
Sopater  was  beheaded,  on  a  charfre  that  lie  had  bound  the  winds  hy  the 
l)ower  of  ma^ic.  Suidas  adds,  that  Constatitine  wished  to  prove,  by 
tins  execution,  that  he  had  absolutely  renounced  the  superstition  of  the 
Gentiles. 

r  In  his  return  he  saw  Constantius  twice,  at  Viminiaeum,  and  at 
Caisarea  in  Cappadocia.  (Athanas.  torn.  i.  p.  fi*fi.)  Tilleinont  supposes 
that  Constantine  introduced  him  to  the  meeting  of  the  three  royal 
lirothers  in  Pannonia.    (Meraoires  Ecrles.  tom.  viii.  p.  (li).) 

«  See  Beveridse,  I'andect.  tom.  i.  p.  429— 4.i2.  and  lom.  ii.  Aunotation. 
p.  182.  Tillemont,  Mem.  Ectlcs.  tom.  vi.  p.  310-324.  St.  Hilary  of 
Y 


primate,  by  the  dexterous  supposition  of  an  un- 
pardonable oll'ence  ;  a  criminal  design  to  intercept 
and  detain  the  corn-fleet  of  Alexandria,  which  sup- 
plied the  subsistence  of  the  new  capital.i  The 
emperor  was  satisfied  that  the  peace  of  Egypt 
would  be  secured  by  the  absence  of  a  popular 
leader  ;  but  he  refused  to  fill  the  vacancy  of  the 
archiepiscopal  throne ;  and  the  sentence,  which, 
after  long  hesitation,  he  pronounced,  was  that  of  a 
jealous  ostracism,  rather  than  of  an  ignominious 
exile.  In  the  remote  province  of  Gaul,  but  in  the 
hospitable  court  of  Treves,  Athanasius  passed  about 
twenty-eight  months.  The  death  of  the  emperor 
changed  the  face  of  public  alfairs  ;  and,  amidst  the 
general  indulgence  of  a  young  reign,  and  restoration, 
the  primate  was  restored  to  his  coun-  *•  ^'  ^'^' 
try  by  an  honourable  edict  of  the  younger  Constan- 
tine, who  expressed  a  deep  sense  of  the  innocence 
and  merit  of  his  venerable  guest.' 

The  death  of  that  prince  exposed  His  second  exile, 
Athanasius  to  a  second  persecution  ;  ^-  ^-  ^'■ 
and  the  feeble  Constantius,  the  sovereign  of  the 
east,  soon  became  the  secret  accomplice  of  the 
Eusebians.  Ninety  bishops  of  that  sect  or  faction 
assembled  at  Antioch,  under  the  specious  pretence 
of  dedicating  the  cathedral.  They  composed  an 
ambiguous  creed,  which  is  faintly  tinged  with  the 
colours  of  semi-arianism,  and  twenty-five  canons, 
which  still  regulate  the  discipline  of  the  orthodox 
Greeks.'  It  was  decided,  with  some  appearance  of 
equity,  that  a  bishop,  deprived  by  a  synod,  should 
not  resume  his  episcopal  functions,  till  he  had  been 
absolved  by  the  judgment  of  an  equal  synod  ;  the 
law  was  immediately  applied  to  the  case  of  Atha- 
nasius; the  council  of -4ntioch  pronounced,  or  rather 
confirmed,  his  degradation  ;  a  stranger,  named  Gre- 
gory, was  seated  on  his  throne ;  and  Philagrius,' 
the  pra?fect  of  Egypt,  was  instructed  to  support  the 
new  primate  with  the  civil  and  military  powers  of 
the  province.  Oppressed  by  the  conspiracy  of  the 
Asiatic  prelates,  Athanasius  withdrew  from  Alex- 
andria, and  passed  three"  years  as  an  exile  and  a 
suppliant  on  the  holy  threshold  of  the  \'atican.'' 
By  the  assiduous  study  of  the  Latin  language,  he 
soon  qualified  himself  to  negociate  with  the  western 
clergy  ;  his  decent  flattery  swayed  and  directed  the 

Poitiers  has  mentioned  this  synod  of  Antioch  with  too  much  favour 
and  respect.     He  reckons  ninety-seven  bishops. 

t  This  magistrate,  so  odious  to  Athanasius,  is  praised  by  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  torn,  i.  Oral.  xxi.  p.  ,190,  .191. 

Siejie  premente  Deo  feet  Dens  filter  opem. 
For  the  credit  of  human  nature,  I  am  always  pleased  to  discover  some 
t;ood  finalities  in  those  men  whom  party  lias  represented  as  tyrants  and 
monsters. 

u  The  chronological  difficnlties  which  perplex  the  residence  of 
Allian.asiusat  Itome,  are  strenuously  agitated  hy  Valesius,  (Ohservat 
ad  Cateem,  torn.  ii.  Hist.  Eccles.  I.  i.  c.  1—3.)  and  Tillemont.  (Mem. 
Eccles.  tom.  viii.  p.  674,  &e.)  1  have  followed  the  simple  hypothesis 
of  Valesius,  who  allows  only  one  journey,  after  the  intrusion  uf 
(irefjory. 

X  I  cannot  forbear  traniieribing  a  judicious  observation  of  Wctstein, 
(Prolefiotiicn.  \.  T.  p.  19)  Si  tainen  Historiam  Eeclesiasticam  velimns 
consulere,  jiatehit  jam  inde  a  seculo  r[uarto,  cum  ortis  controvcrsiis, 
ecclesiiv  Grsvciie  doetores  in  duas  partes  scinderentur,  ingenio,  eloi^uen- 
tiii,  iinmero,  tantuin  nou  a;quale.s  earn  partem  quce  vincere  cupielMit 
Uoinani  confugiv>e,  majestatennpie  pontificis  comitcr  coluisse,  eoquc 
jiacto  oppressis  per  pontilicem  el  episcopos  I^itinos  adversariis  pra.>va- 
luisse,  at{|Ue  orthodoxiam  in  conciliis  stabilivisse.  Earn  ob  caustm 
Athanasius,  nou  sine  coinilatu,  Romam  petiil,  pluresi)ue  annos  ibi 
hwsit. 
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Iiauglity  Julius:  the  Roman  poiiliU' was  persuaded 
to  consider  his  appeal  as  the  peculiar  interest  of 
the  apostolic  see  ;  and  his  innocence  was  unani- 
mously declared  iu  a  council  of  fifty  hishops  of 
Italy.  At  the  end  of  three  years,  the  primate  was 
summoned  to  the  court  of  Milan  by  the  emperor 
CoDStans,  who.  in  the  indultjence  of  unlawful  plea- 
sures, still  professed  a  lively  regard  forthc  orlliodox 
faith.  The  cause  of  truth  and  justice  was  promoted 
by  the  inllueuce  of  gold,*^  and  tiie  ministers  of  Con- 
stans  advised  their  sovereign  to  require  the  convo- 
cation of  an  ecclesiastical  assembly,  which  might 
act  as  the  representatives  of  the  catholic  church. 
Ninety-four  bishops  of  the  west,  and 
seventy-six  bishops  of  the  east,  en- 
countered each  other  at  Sardica,  on  the  verge  of 
the  two  empires,  but  in  the  dominions  of  the  pro- 
tector of  Athanasius.  Their  debates  soon  dege- 
nerated into  hostile  altercations ;  the  Asiatics, 
apprehensive  for  their  personal  safety,  retired  to 
Philippopolis  in  Thrace;  and  the  rival  synods 
reciprocally  hurled  their  spiritual  thunders  against 
their  enemies,  whom  they  piously  condemned  as 
the  enemies  of  the  true  God.  Their  decrees  were 
published  and  ratitied  in  their  respective  provinces: 
and  Athanasius,  who  in  the  west  was  revered  as  a 
saint,  was  exposed  as  a  criminal  to  the  abhorrence 
of  the  east.'  The  council  of  Sardica  reveals  the 
first  symptoms  of  discord  and  schism  between  the 
Greek  and  Latin  churches,  which  were  separated 
by  the  accidental  dill'erence  of  faith,  and  the  perma- 
nent distinction  of  language. 

and  rp.torntion,  During  his  second  exile  in  the  west, 
.\. DM!).  Athanasius  was  frequently  admitted 
to  the  imperial  presence;  at  Capua,  Lodi,  Milan, 
Verona,  Padua,  Aquileia,  and  Treves.  The  bishop 
of  the  diocese  usually  assisted  at  these  interviews  ; 
the  master  of  the  offices  stood  before  the  veil  or 
curtain  of  the  sacred  apartment  ;  and  the  uniform 
moderation  of  the  primate  might  be  attested  by 
these  respectable  witnesses,  to  whose  evidence  he 
solemnly  appeals."  Prudence  would  undoubtedly 
suggest  the  mild  and  respectful  tone  that  became  a 
subject  and  a  bishop.  In  these  familiar  conferences 
with  the  sovereign  of  the  west,  Athanasius  might 
lament  the  error  of  Constantius,  but  he  boldly  ar- 
raigned the  guilt  of  his  eunuchs  and  his  Arian  pre- 
lates ;  deplored  the  distress  and  danger  of  the 
catholic  church  ;  and  excited  Constans  to  emulate 
the  zeal  and  glory  of  his  father.  The  emperor  de- 
clared bis  resolution  of  employing  the  troops  and 
treasures  of  Europe  in  the  .orthodox  cause  ;  and 

y  Pliilitstoriria^.  I.  iii.  c.  12.  If  any  corruption  was  used  to  promote 
ttic  interest  of  religion,  an  advocate  of  Atlianasius  mi(;lit  ju>tit'y  or 
exeuw  llii.i  qnestionabli-  conduct,  by  the  example  of  Calo  and  Sidney  : 
the  former  of  whom  is  said  to  have  given,  and  the  latter  to  liave  re. 
reived,  a  brilx-,  in  the  cause  of  liberty. 

z  The  canon  which  allows  appeals  to  the  Roman  pontitTs,  has  almost 
raised  the  council  of  Sardica  to  the  dij^nity  of  a  general  council ;  and 
its  .acts  have  been  i^'norantly  or  artfully  confounded  with  those  ot  the 
Nicenc  synod.  See  Tillemout,  torn.  viii.  p.  689.  and  Geddes's  Tracl-s, 
vol.  ii.  p.  419— -iCi*. 

A  As  Atlianasins  dispersed  secret  invectives  ai^ainst  Constantius,  (see 
the  Epistle  to  the  Monks,  j  at  the  same  time  that  he  assured  him  of  his 
profound  respect,  we  mi^ht  distrust  the  professions  of  tile  archbishop. 
Tom.  i.  p.  ijr7. 

b  Notwithstandin;;  the  discreet  silence  of  Athaoasius,  and  the  manifc.<<t 


signified,  by  a  concise  and  peremptory  epistle  to 
his  brother  Constantius,  that  unless  he  consented 
to  the  immediate  restoration  of  Athanasius,  he  him- 
self, with  a  lleet  and  army,  would  seat  the  arch- 
bishop on  the  throne  of  .Vlcxandria.''  But  this  re- 
ligious war,  so  horrible  to  nature,  was  prevented 
by  the  timely  compliance  of  Constantius  ;  and  the 
emperor  of  the  east  condescended  to  solicit  a  recon- 
ciliation with  a  subject  whom  he  had  injured. 
Athanasius  waited  with  decent  pride,  till  he  had  re- 
ceived three  successive  epistles  full  of  the  strongest 
assurances  of  the  i)roteclion,  the  favour,  and  the 
esteem  of  his  sovereign  ;  who  invited  him  to  lesume 
his  episcopal  seat,  and  who  added  the  humiliating 
precaution  of  engaging  his  principal  ministers  to 
attest  the  sincerity  of  his  intentions.  They  were 
manifested  in  a  still  more  public  manner,  by  the 
strict  orders  which  were  despatched  into  Egypt  to 
recall  the  adherents  of  Athanasius,  to  restore  their 
privileges,  to  proclaim  their  innocence,  and  to  erase 
from  the  public  registers  the  illegal  proceedings 
which  had  been  obtained  during  the  prevalence  of 
the  Eusebian  faction.  After  every  satisfaction  and 
security  had  been  given,  which  justice  or  even  de- 
licacy could  require,  the  primate  proceeded,  by 
slow  journeys,  through  the  provinces  of  Thrace, 
Asia,  and  Syria ;  and  his  progress  was  marked  by 
tlie  abject  homage  of  the  oriental  bishops,  who  ex- 
cited his  contempt  without  deceiving  his  penetra- 
tion." At  Antioch  he  saw  the  emperor  Constantius; 
sustained,  witli  modest  firmness,  the  embraces  and 
protestations  of  his  master,  and  eluded  the  propo.sal 
of  allowing  the  Allans  a  single  church  at  Alex- 
andria, by  claiming,  in  the  other  cities  of  the  em- 
pire, a  similar  toleration  for  his  own  party  ;  a  reply 
which  might  have  appeared  just  and  moderate  in 
the  mouth  of  an  independent  prince.  The  en- 
trance of  the  archbishop  into  his  capital  was  a 
triumphal  procession  ;  absence  and  persecution  had 
endeared  him  to  the  Ale.xandrians ;  his  authority, 
which  he  exercised  with  rigour,  was  more  firmly 
established  ;  and  his  fame  was  diffused  from  j*Kthi- 
opia  to  Britain,  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  chris- 
tian world.'' 

But  the  subject  who  has  reduced  his  „ 

**  ^  _  UPsentmcnt   ol 

prince  to  the  necessity  of  dissembling, 
can  never  expect  a  sincere  and  lasting 
forgiveness;  and  the  tragic  fate  of  Constans  soon 
deprived  Athanasius  of  a  powerful  and  generous 
protector.  The  civil  war  between  the  assassin  and 
the  only  surviving  brother  of  Constans,  which 
afflicted  the  empire  above  three  years,  secured  an 

forgery  of  a  letter  inserteil  by  Socrates,  these  menaces  are  proved  by 
the  unquestionable  evidence  of  Lunfer  of  Ca;;liari,  and  even  of  Con- 
stantius himself.     See  Tillemout,  lorn.  viii.  p.  CJJ.T 

r  I  have  always  entertained  some  doubts  eonceminp  the  retractation 
of  Ursaeins  and  Valens.  (Atbanas.  tom.  i.  p.  77ft)  Their  eptstlcs  to 
Julius  bishop  of  Home,  and  to  Athanasius  himself,  are  of  so  difterent 
a  cast  from  each  other,  that  they  cannot  both  be  Pennine.  The  one 
speaks  the  language  of  criminals  who  confess  their  guilt  and  infamy  ; 
the  ntlier  of  enemies,  who  solicit  on  equal  terms  an  honourable  recon- 
ciliation. 

(i  The  circumstances  of  his  .second  return  may  he  collected  from 
Athauasius  himself,  tom.  i.  p.  769.  and  832— ftl.l.  Socrates,  I.  ii. 
c.  18.  Sozoiren,  1.  iii.  c.  19.  Theodorel,  1.  li.  c.  II,  12.  I'hilostor. 
gins,  I.  iii.  c.  12. 
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interval  of  repose  to  the  catholic  churcli ;  and  the 
two  contendinj  parties  were  desirous  to  conciliate 
the  friendship  of  a  bishop,  who,  by  the  weight  of 
his  personal  authority,  might  determine  the  iluctu- 
ating:  resolutions  of  an  important  province.  He 
gave  audience  to  the  ambassadors  of  the  tyrant, 
with  whom  he  was  afterwards  accused  of  holding  a 
secret  correspondence;'^  and  the  emperor  Constan- 
tius  repeatedly  assured  his  dearest  father,  the  most 
reverend  Athanasius,  that,  notwithstanding  the  ma- 
licious rumours  which  were  circulated  by  their 
common  enemies,  he  had  inherited  the  sentiments, 
as  well  as  the  throne,  of  his  deceased  brother.'^ 
Gratitude  and  humanity  would  have  disposed  the 
primate  of  Egypt  to  deplore  the  untimely  fate  of 
Constans,  and  to  abhor  the  guilt  of  Magnentius ; 
but  as  he  clearly  understood  that  the  apprehensions 
of  Constantius  were  his  only  safeguard,  the  fervour 
of  his  prayers  for  the  success  of  the  righteous  cause 
might  perhaps  be  somewhat  abated.  The  ruin  of 
Athanasius  was  no  longer  contrived  by  the  obscure 
malice  of  a  few  bigoted  or  angry  bishops,  who 
abused  the  authority  of  a  credulous  monarch.  The 
monarch  himself  avowed  the  resolution,  which  he 
had  so  long  suppressed,  of  avenging  his  private 
injuries  ;5  and  the  tirst  winter  after  his  victory, 
which  he  passed  at  Aries,  was  employed  against  an 
enemy  more  odious  to  him  than  the  vanquished 
tyrant  of  Gaul. 

CouDciis  of  Aries  "  *''*'  emperor  had  capriciously  de- 
and  Milan,  creed  the  death  of  the  most  eminent 
~  "  and  virtuous  citizen  of  the  republic, 
the  cruel  order  would  have  been  executed  without 
hesitation,  by  the  ministers  of  open  violence  or  of 
specious  injustice.  The  caution,  the  delay,  the 
difficulty  with  which  he  proceeded  in  the  condem- 
nation and  punishment  of  a  popular  bishop,  dis- 
covered to  the  world  that  the  privileges  of  the 
church  had  already  revived  a  sense  of  order  and 
freedom  in  the  Roman  government.  The  sentence 
which  was  pronounced  in  the  synod  of  Tyre,  and 
subscribed  by  a  large  majority  of  flic  eastern 
bishops,  had  never  been  expressly  repealed  ;  and 
as  Athanasius  had  been  once  degraded  from  his 
episcopal  dignity  by  the  judgment  of  his  brethren, 
every  subsequent  act  might  be  considered  as  irregu- 
lar, and  even  criminal.  But  the  memory  of  the 
firm  and  effectual  support  which  the  primate  of 
Eg7pt  had  derived  from  the  attachment  of  the  w  est- 
ern  church,  engaged  Constantius  to  suspend  the 
execution  of  the  sentence,  till  he  had  obtained  the 

«  Athanasius  (torn.  i.  p.  677,  678.)  defends  his  innoccnrc  by  patlictic 
coraplaiuts,  solemn  assertions,  and  specious  arguments.  He  admits  that 
letters  had  been  forced  in  his  name,  but  lie  rccpiesls  that  lus  own  serre 
tanes,  and  those  of  the  tyrant,  may  be  examined,  whether  those  letters 
had  been  written  by  the  former  or  received  by  the  latter 

f  Athanas.  torn.  i.  p.  825— 8-14. 

IT  AtlLinis.  torn.  i.  p.  861.  Thcodoret,  1.  ii.  c.  16.  The  emperor  de. 
clared.  that  he  was  more  desirous  to  subdue  Atlianasius,  tlian  lie  had 
been  to  vanquish  Magnentius  or  Sylvanns. 

Ii  The  affairs  of  the  council  of  Milan  are  so  imperfectly  and  errone- 
ously related  by  the  Greek  writers,  that  wc  must  rejoice  in  the  sunnlv 
orsome  letters  of  Eusebins,  extracted  by  Baroniii.sfrom  the  archives 
ofthe  ehurchof  Vercellse,  and  of  au  old  life  of  Dionysins  of  Milan. 
published  by  Bollandus.  See  Baronins,  A.  D.  355.  and  I'illemont,  torn! 
"II.  p.  1415. 

>  The  honours,  presents,  feasts,  which  seduced  si.  many  bishops,  arc 
V  2 


concurrence  of  the  Latin  bishops.  Two  years  were 
consumed  in  ecclesiastical  negoeiations  ;  and  the 
important  cause  between  tlie  emperor  and  one  of  his 
subjects  was  solemnly  debated,  tirst  in  the  synod 
of  Aries,  and  afterwards  in  the  great  council  of 
Milan,''  which  consisted  of  above  three  hundred 
bishops.  Their  integrity  was  gradually  under- 
mined by  the  arguments  of  the  Arians,  the  dexterity 
of  the  eunuchs,  and  the  pressing  solicitations  of  a 
prince,  who  gratified  his  revenge  at  the  expense  of 
his  dignity;  and  exposed  his  own  passions,  whilst 
he  inllueneed  those  of  the  clergy.  Corruption,  the 
most  infallible  symptom  of  constitutional  liberty, 
was  successfully  practised  ;  honours,  gifts,  and  im- 
munities, were  oH'cred  and  accepted  as  the  price  of 
an  episcopal  vote  ;'  and  the  condemnation  of  the 
Alexandrian  primate  was  artfully  represented  as 
the  only  measure  which  could  restore  the  peace  and 
union  of  the  catholic  church.  The  friends  of  Atha- 
nasius were  not,  however,  wanting  to  their  leader 
or  to  their  cause.  With  a  manly  spirit,  which  the 
sanctity  of  their  character  rendered  less  dangerous, 
they  maintained,  in  public  debate,  and  in  private 
conference  with  the  emperor,  the  eternal  obligation 
of  religion  and  justice.  They  declared,  that  neither 
the  hope  of  his  favour,  nor  the  fear  of  his  displea- 
sure, should  prevail  on  them  to  join  in  the  con- 
demnation of  an  absent,  an  innocent,  a  respectable 
brother.''  They  affirmed,  with  apparent  reason,  that 
the  illegal  and  obsolete  decrees  of  the  council  of 
Tyre  had  long  since  been  tacitly  abolished  by  the 
imperial  edicts,  the  honourable  re-establishment  of 
the  archbishop  of  Alexandria,  and  the  silence  or 
recantation  of  his  most  clamorous  adversaries. 
They  alleged,  that  his  innocence  had  been  attested 
by  the  unanimous  bishops  of  Egypt,  and  had  been 
acknowledged  in  the  councils  of  Rome  and  Sar- 
dica,'  by  the  impartialjudgment  of  the  Latin  church. 
They  deplored  the  hard  condition  of  Athanasius, 
who,  after  enjoying  so  many  years  his  seat,  his 
reputation,  and  tlie  seeming  confidence  of  his  so- 
vereign, was  again  called  upon  to  confute  the  most 
groundless  and  extravagant  accusations.  Their 
language  was  specious  ;  their  conduct  was  honour- 
able :  but  in  this  long  and  obstinate  contest,  which 
fixed  the  eyes  of  the  whole  empire  on  a  single 
bishop,  the  ecclesiastical  factions  were  prepared  to 
sacrifice  truth  and  justice  to  the  more  interesting 
object  of  defending,  or  removing,  the  intrepid  cham- 
pion of  the  Nicene  faith.  The  Arians  still  thought 
it  prudent  to  disguise,  in  ambiguous  language,  their 


mentioned  with  indiirnatioii  by  those  who  were  too  pure  or  too  proud 
to  accept  tliein.  "  \Ve  combat  (s.iys  Hilary  of  Poitiers)  against  Con. 
staiitiiis  the  antichrist  ;  who  strokes  the  belly  instead  of  scourging  the 
back  ;'*  qui  uou  dorsa  csedit ;  sed  ventrein  palpat.  Hilarius  contra 
Constant,  c.  5.  p.  124. 

k  Somethinj;-  of  this  opposition  is  mentioned  by  Aromianus,  (xv.  7.) 
who  ilad  a  very  dark  and  supcdiei.d  kiiowlcd;;eof  ecclesiastical  history, 
l.iberius  .  .  .  per.severaiiter  reniteliatur,  nee  visum  hominem,  uec  audi- 
turn  damnare  nefas  ultimum  sivpe  exclamaus  ;  aperte  scilicet  recalci. 
trans  iniperatorisarbitrio.     Id  eiiim  ille  .\thanasio semper  iufestus,  &c. 

I  More  properly  by  the  orthodox  part  of  the  council  of  Sardica.  If 
tile  bishops  of  both  parties  had  fairly  voted,  the  division  would  have 
iK'en  94  to  76.  M.  dc  Tillemont  (see  torn.  viii.  p.  1147 — 1158.)  is 
justly  surprised  that  so  small  a  majority  should  have  proceeded  so 
vi;;orously  against  their  adversaries,  the  "principal  of  whom  they  ilii. 
mediately  deposed. 
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real  sentiments  antl  dcsigcns :  but  the  ortliodox 
hisliops,  armed  with  tlie  favour  of  the  people,  and 
the  decrees  of  a  <;cncral  council,  insisted  on  every 
occasion,  and  particularly  at  Milan,  that  their  ad- 
versaries should  purge  themselves  from  the  sus- 
picion of  heresy,  before  they  presumed  to  arraign 
the  conduct  of  the  great  Athanasius."' 

But  the  voice  of  reason  (if  reason 

Cunilemnatioii  of  ■      ,        .  ,■         •  i        r    i  »i  •       \ 

Aiiunisius,  was  indeed  on  the  side  ol  Athanasius) 
A.  u.  Mi.  ^^,j|g  silenced  by  the  clamours  of  a 
factious  or  venal  majority ;  and  the  councils  of 
Aries  and  Milan  were  not  dissolved,  till  the  arch- 
bishop of  Alexandria  had  been  solemnly  con- 
demned and  deposed  by  the  judgment  of  the  west- 
ern, as  well  as  of  the  eastern,  church.  The  bishops 
who  had  opposed,  were  required  to  sub.scribe,  the 
sentence  ;  and  to  unite  in  religious  communion  with 
the  suspected  leaders  of  the  adverse  party.  A  for- 
mulary of  consent  was  transmitted  by  the  messen- 
gers of  state  to  the  absent  bishops :  and  all  those 
who  refused  to  submit  their  private  opinion  to  the 
public  and  inspired  wisdom  of  the  councils  of  .Vrles 
and  Alilan,  were  immediately  banished  by  the  em- 
peror, who  afl'ected  to  execute  the  decrees  of  the 
catholic  church.  Among  those  prelates  who  led  the 
honourable  band  of  confessors  and  exiles,  Liberius 
of  Kome,  Osius  of  Cordova,  Paulinos  of  Treves, 
Dionysius  of  Milan,  Eusebius  of  Vercellac,  Lucifer 
of  Cagliari,  and  Hilary  of  Poitiers,  may  deserve  to 
be  particularly  distinguished.  The  eminent  sta- 
tion of  Liberius,  who  governed  the  capital  of  the 
empire  ;  the  personal  merit  and  long  experience  of 
the  venerable  Osius,  who  was  revered  as  the  favour- 
ite of  the  great  Constantine,  and  the  father  of  the 
Nicene  faith  ;  placed  those  prelates  at  the  head  of 
the  Latin  church  :  and  theirexample,  either  of  sub- 
mission or  resistance,  would  probably  be  imitated 
by  the  episcopal  crowd.  But  the  repeated  attempts 
of  the  emperor,  to  seduce  or  to  intimidate  the 
bishops  of  Rome  and  Cordova,  were  for  some  time 
ineffectual.  The  Spaniard  declared  himself  ready 
to  suffer  under  Constantius,  as  he  had  suffered 
threescore  years  before  under  his  grandfather 
Maximian.  The  Roman,  in  the  presence  of  his 
sovereign,  asserted  the  innocence  of  Athanasius, 
and  his  own  freedom.  When  he  was  banished  to 
Bera;a  in  Thrace,  he  sent  back  a  large  sum  wliicli 
had  been  offered  for  the  accommodation  of  his 
journey  ;  and  insulted  the  court  of  Milan  by  tlic 
haughty  remark,  that  the  emperor  and  his  eunuchs 
might  want  that  gold  to  pay  their  soldiers  and  their 
bishops."  The  resolution  of  Liberius  and  Osius 
was  at  length  subdued  by  the  hardships  of  exile 

m  Snip.  Scverus  ID  Hist.  S.icra,  1.  ii.  p.  412. 

n  The  <;xile  of  Liberius  is  mentioned  by  Ammianus,  xv.  7.  Srr 
Thcodoret,  I.  ii.  c.  16.  Alliana-s.  torn.  i.  p.  834—837.  Hilar.  Fra;;- 
raent  i. 

o  The  life  of  Osius  is  collected  by  Tillemont,  (torn.  vii.  p.  .Vil—Kl.) 
who  in  tlie  mosi  exlravapant  terms  first  admires,  and  then  reprobates, 
the  histiop  of  Cordova.  lu  the  midst  of  their  lamentations  on  his  fall ; 
the  prudence  of  Atlianasius  may  t>e  distinguished  from  the  bhnd  and 
intediperate  zeal  of  Hilary. 

p  'I'hc  confessors  of  the  west  were  successively  banished  to  the  deserts 
of  Arabia  or  Theliais.  the  lonely  places  of  Mount  Taurus,  the  wildest 
parts  of  Phryiria,  wliich  were  in  the  possession  of  tlie  impious  AIuii- 
tanists,  &c.      When  the  heretic  .^tius  was  too  favourably  entertained 


Exiles. 


and  eonlinemcnt.  The  Roman  pontiff  purchased 
his  return  by  some  criminal  compliances  ;  and  after- 
wards expiated  his  guilt  by  a  seasonable  repent- 
ance. Persuasion  and  violence  were  cmploycil  to 
extort  the  reluctant  signature  of  the  decrepit  bishop 
of  Cordova,  whose  strength  was  broken,  and  whose 
faculties  were  perhaps  impaired,  by  tlie  weight  of 
an  hundred  years  ;  and  the  insolent  triuiiipli  of  the 
Arians  provoked  some  of  the  orthodox  party  to  treat 
with  inhuman  severity  the  character,  or  rather  the 
memory,  of  an  unfortunate  old  man,  to  whose 
former  services  Christianity  it.self  was  so  deeply 
indebted." 

The  fall  of  Liberius  and  Osius  re- 
flected a  brighter  lustre  on  the  lirinness 
of  those  bishops  who  still  adhered,  with  unshaken 
fidelity,  to  the  cause  of  Athanasius  and  religious 
truth.  The  ingenious  malice  of  their  enemies  had 
deprived  them  of  the  benefit  of  mutual  comfort  and 
advice,  separated  those  illustrious  exiles  into  distant 
provinces,  and  carefully  selected  the  most  inho.s- 
pitable  spots  of  a  great  empire. p  Yet  they  soon 
exiiericnccd  that  the  deserts  of  Libya,  and  the  most 
barliarous  tracts  of  Cappadocia,  were  less  inhospit- 
able than  the  residence  of  tho.se  cities,  in  w  hich  an 
Arian  bishop  could  satiate,  without  restraint,  the 
exquisite  rancour  of  theological  hatred.''  Their 
consolation  was  derived  from  the  consciousness  of 
rectitude  and  independence,  from  the  applause,  the 
visits,  the  letters,  and  the  liberal  alms  of  their  ad- 
herents /  and  from  the  satisfaction  which  they  soon 
enjoyed  of  observing  the  intestine  divisions  of  the 
adversaries  of  the  Nicene  faith.  Such  was  tlie  nice 
and  capricious  taste  of  the  emperor  Constantius, 
and  so  easily  was  he  offended  by  the  slightest  devia- 
tion from  his  imaginary  standard  of  christian  truth  ; 
that  he  persecuted,  with  equal  zeal,  those  who 
defended  the  cniisubstniitiii/ilii,  those  who  asserted 
the  similar  substaiirr,  and  tliose  who  denied  the 
/ikcncss,  of  the  Son  of  God.  Three  bishops,  de- 
graded and  banished  for  those  adverse  opinions, 
might  possibly  meet  in  the  same  place  of  exile  ; 
and,  according  to  the  difference  of  their  temper, 
might  either  pity  or  insult  the  blind  enthusiasm  of 
their  antagonists,  whose  present  sufferings  would 
never  be  compensated  by  future  happiness. 

The  disgrace  and  exile  of  the  ortho-  Third  expulsion 

(lox  bishops  of  the  west  were  designed  ;y,,,*'A|e'xandria. 

as  so  many  preparatory  steps  to  the      a.  d.  3.'>6. 
ruin    of    Athanasius    himself.'       Six-and-twenty 
months   had    elapsed,   during  which  the   imperial 
court  secretly  laboured,  by  the  most  insidious  arts, 
to  remove  him  from  Alexandria,  and  to  withdraw 

at  Mopsiiestia  in  Cilicia.  the  pUce  of  his  exile  was  chanRod,  by  the 
advice  of  Acicius,  to  Amblada,  a  district  inhabited  by  savaacs,  and 
infested  by  war  and  pestilence.     Philostorc.  1.  v.  c  S. 

q  Sec  the  cruel  treatment  and  strange  obstinacy  ol  Eusebius,  in  bis 
own  letters,  published  by  Baronius,  A.  D.  350.  No.  02-102. 

r  Cieterum  exules  satis  constat,  totiiis  orbis  .sludiis  cclebratos  pecu- 
niasque  eis  in  sumptum  affatim  congesta-s  legationibus  ouoque  ei.s 
plebiscitbolica- ex  omnibus  fere  provmciis  fre.|iientatos.  Snip.  Sever, 
Hist.  Sacra,  p.  41-t.     Athanas.  tom.  i.  p.  83(1—840. 

»  Ample  malerials  for  the  history  of  this  third  persecution  of  Atlin- 
nasiusmav  be  fciimd  in  his  own  works.  See  particularly  his  very  able 
Apolo'-y  'to  Constantius,  (torn.  i.  |i.  fi7.-i.)  his  first  Apology  for  los 
tlit;ht,  (p.  ;0I.)  his  prolix  Epistle  to  the  Solitaries,  (p.  808.)  and  tin: 
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the  allowance  which  supplied  his  popular  liberality. 
But  when  the  primate  of  Egypt,  deserted  and  pro- 
scribed by  the  Latin  church,  was  left  destitute  of 
any  foreign  support,  Constantius  despatched  two  of 
his  sectaries  with  a  verbal  commission  to  announce 
and  execute  the  order  of  his  banishment.  As  the 
justice  of  the  sentence  was  publicly  avowed  by  the 
whole  party,  the  only  motive  which  could  restrain 
Constantius  from  giving  his  messengers  the  sanc- 
tion of  a  written  mandate,  must  be  imputed  to  his 
doubt  of  the  event ;  and  to  a  sense  of  the  danger  to 
which  he  might  expose  the  second  city,  and  the 
most  fertile  province,  of  the  empire,  if  the  people 
should  persist  in  the  resolution  of  defending,  by 
force  of  arms,  the  innocence  of  their  spiritual  father. 
Such  extreme  caution  alforded  Athanasius  a  spe- 
cious pretence  respectfully  to  dispute  the  truth  of 
an  order,  which  he  could  not  reconcile,  either  with 
the  equity,  or  with  the  former  declarations,  of  his 
gracious  master.  The  civil  powers  of  Egypt  found 
themselves  inadequate  to  the  task  of  persuading  or 
compelling  the  primate  to  abdicate  his  episcopal 
throne  ;  and  they  were  obliged  to  conclude  a  treaty 
with  the  popular  leaders  of  Alexandria,  by  which  it 
was  stipulated,  that  all  proceedings  and  hostili- 
ties should  be  suspended  till  the  emperor's  pleasure 
had  been  more  distinctly  ascertained.  By  this 
seeming  moderation,  the  catholics  were  deceived 
into  a  false  and  fatal  security ;  while  the  legions  of 
the  Upper  Egypt,  and  of  Libya,  advanced,  by 
secret  orders  and  hasty  marches,  to  besiege,  or  rather 
to  surprise,  a  capital  habituated  to  sedition,  and 
inflamed  by  religious  zeal.'  The  position  of  Alex- 
andria, between  the  sea  and  the  lake  Mareotis, 
facilitated  the  approach  and  landing  of  the  troops  ; 
who  were  introduced  into  the  heart  of  the  city,  be- 
fore any  effectual  measures  could  be  taken,  either 
to  shut  the  gates,  or  to  occupy  the  important  posts 
of  defence.  At  the  hour  of  midnight,  twenty-three 
days  after  the  signature  of  the  treaty,  Syrianus,  duke 
of  Egypt,  at  the  head  of  five  thousand  soldiers,  arm- 
ed and  prepared  for  an  assault,  unexpectedly  in- 
vested the  church  of  St.  Theonas,  where  the  arch- 
bishop, with  a  part  of  his  clergy  and  people, 
performed  their  nocturnal  devotions.  The  doors  of 
the  sacred  edifice  yielded  to  the  impetuosity  of  the 
attack,  which  was  accompanied  with  every  horrid 
circumstance  of  tumult  and  bloodshed  ;  but,  as  the 
bodies  of  the  slain,  and  the  fragments  of  military 
weapons,  remained  the  next  day  an  unexceptionable 
evidence  in  the  possession  of  the  catholics,  the  en- 
terprise of  Syrianus  may  be  considered  as  a  success- 
ful irruption  rather  than  as  an  absolute  conquest. 
The  other  churches  of  the  city  were  profaned  by 
similar  outrages ;  and,  during  at  least  four  months, 
Alexandria  was  exposed  to  the  insults  of  a  licen- 
tious army,  stimulated  by  the  ecclesiastics  of  an 

origrinal  Protest  of  tlie  People  of  Alexantlria  a;;ainst  the  violences  com- 
initti'd  by  Syrianus,  (p.  860  )  Sozomer)  (1.  iv.c.  y.)  has  thrown  into  the 
narrative  two  or  three  luminons  and  important  cirenmstances. 

t  Athanasius  had  lately  sent  for  Aiitlimiy,  antl  some  of  his  chosen 
monks.  They  tlescentled  from  their  mountain,  ainiounced  to  the 
Alexandrians  the  sanctity  of  Athanasius,  and  were  honourably  conduct. 


hostile  faction.  Many  of  the  faithful  were  killed, 
who  may  deserve  the  name  of  martyrs,  if  their  deaths 
wei'e  neither  provoked  nor  revenged  ;  bishops  and 
presbyters  were  treated  with  cruel  ignominy  ;  con- 
secrated virgins  were  stripped  naked,  scourged,  and 
violated  ;  the  houses  of  wealthy  citizens  were 
plundered  ;  and,  under  the  mask  of  religious  zeal, 
lust,  avarice,  and  private  resentment,  were  gratilied 
with  impunity,  and  even  with  applause.  The 
pagans  of  Alexandria,  who  still  formed  a  numerous 
and  discontented  party,  were  easily  persuaded  to 
desert  a  bishop  whom  they  feared  and  esteemed. 
The  hopes  of  some  peculiar  favours,  and  the  appre- 
hension of  being  involved  in  the  general  penalties 
of  rebellion,  engaged  them  to  promise  their  support 
to  the  destined  successor  of  Athanasius,  the  famous 
George  of  Cappadocia.  The  usurper,  after  receiv- 
ing the  consecration  of  an  Arian  synod,  was  placed 
on  the  episcopal  throne  by  the  arms  of  Sebastian, 
who  had  been  appointed  count  of  Egypt  for  the 
execution  of  that  important  design.  In  the  use,  as 
well  as  in  the  acquisition,  of  power,  the  tyrant 
George  disregarded  the  laws  of  religion,  of  justice, 
and  of  humanity  ;  and  the  same  scenes  of  violence 
and  scandal  which  had  been  exhibited  in  the  capital, 
were  repeated  in  more  than  ninety  episcopal  cities 
of  Egypt.  Encouraged  by  success,  Constantius 
ventured  to  approve  the  conduct  of  his  ministers. 
By  a  public  and  passionate  epistle,  the  emperor 
congratulates  the  deliverance  of  Alexandria  from  a 
popular  tyrant,  who  deluded  his  blind  votaries  by 
the  magic  of  his  eloquence  ;  expatiates  on  the  vir- 
tues and  piety  of  the  most  reverend  George,  the 
elected  bishop ;  and  aspires,  as  the  patron  and 
benefactor  of  the  city,  to  surpass  the  fame  of  Alex- 
ander himself.  But  he  solemnly  declares  his  un- 
alterable resolution  to  pursue  with  fire  and  sword 
the  seditious  adherents  of  the  wicked  Athanasius, 
who,  by  flying  from  justice,  has  confessed  his  guilt, 
and  escaped  the  ignominious  death  which  he  had 
so  often  deserved." 

Athanasius  had  indeed  escaped 
from  the  most  imminent  dangers  ;  and 
the  adventures  of  that  extraordinary  man  deserve 
and  fix  our  attention.  On  the  memorable  night 
when  the  church  of  St.  Theonas  was  invested  by  the 
troops  of  Syrianus,  the  archbishop,  seated  on  his 
throne,  expected,  with  calm  and  intrepid  dignity, 
the  approach  of  death.  While  the  public  devotion 
was  interrupted  by  shouts  of  rage  and  cries  of  ter- 
ror, he  animated  his  trembling  congregation  to  ex- 
press tlicir  religious  confidence,  by  chanting  one  of 
the  psalms  of  David,  which  celebrates  the  triumph 
of  the  God  of  Israel  over  the  haughty  and  impious 
tyrant  of  Egypt.  The  doors  were  at  length  burst 
open  ;  a  cloud  of  arrows  was  discharged  among  the 
people ;  the  soldiers,  with  drawn   swords,  rushed 

ed  by  the  archbishop  as  far  as  the  gates  of  the  city.  Athanas,  torn.  ii. 
p.  4;il.  4!12.    See  likewise  Kntinus  lii.  ItVI.  in  Vit.  Pair.  p.  524. 

II  Athanas.  torn.  i.  p.  6i>4.  The  emperor,  or  his  Arian  secretarie.'< 
while  tluy  express  tlieir  resentment,  betray  their  fears  and  esteem  of 
Athanasius. 


His  behaviour. 
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forwards  into  the  sanctuary  ;  and  the  dreadful 
.!;leam  of  their  armour  was  rellected  by  the  holy 
luminaries  which  burnt  round  the  altar."  Athana- 
sius  still  rejected  the  pious  importunity  of  the 
monks  and  presbyters,  who  were  attached  to  his 
person ;  and  nobly  refused  to  desert  his  episcopal 
station,  till  he  had  dismissed  in  safety  the  last  of  the 
congregation.  The  darkness  and  tumult  of  the 
night  favoured  the  retreat  of  the  archbishop;  and 
though  he  was  oppressed  by  the  waves  of  an  agi- 
tated multitude,  though  he  was  tlirown  to  the  ground, 
and  left  without  sense  or  motion,  he  still  recovered 
his  undaunted  courage,  and  eluded  the  eager  search 
of  the  soldiers,  who  were  instructed  by  their  Arian 
guides,  that  the  head  of  Athanasius  would  be  the 
most  acceptable  present  to  the  emperor.  From  that 
moment  the  primate  of  Egypt  disappeared  from  the 
eyes  of  his  enemies,  and  remained  above  six  years 
concealed  in  impenetrable  obscurity.'' 

His  retreat.  The  despotic  powerof  his  implacable 
A.  D.  356-362.  enemy  filled  the  whole  extent  of  the 
Roman  world  ;  and  the  exasperated  monarch  had 
endeavoured,  by  a  very  pressing  epistle  to  the  chris- 
tian princes  of  Kthiopia,  to  exclude  Athanasius 
from  the  most  remote  and  sequestered  regions  of 
the  earth.  Counts,  praefeets,  tribunes,  whole  armies, 
were  successively  employed  to  pursue  a  bishop  and 
a  fugitive;  the  vigilance  of  the  civil  and  military 
powers  was  excited  by  the  imperial  edicts  ;  liberal 
rewards  were  promised  to  the  man  who  should  pro- 
duce Athanasius,  either  alive  or  dead  ;  and  the 
most  severe  penalties  were  denounced  against  those 
who  should  dare  to  protect  the  public  enemy."  But 
the  deserts  of  Thebais  were  now  peopled  by  a  race 
of  wild,  yet  submissive,  fanatics,  who  preferred  the 
commands  of  their  abbot  to  the  laws  of  their  sove- 
reign. The  numerous  disciples  of  Anthony  and 
Pachomius  received  the  fugitive  primate  as  their 
father,  admired  the  patience  and  humility  with 
which  he  conformed  to  their  strictest  institutions, 
collected  every  word  which  dropt  from  his  lips  as 
the  genuine  effusions  of  inspired  wisdom  ;  and  per- 
suaded themselves,  that  their  prayers,  their  fasts, 
and  their  vigils,  were  less  meritorious  than  the  zeal 
which  they  expressed,  and  the  dangers  which  they 
braved,  in  the  defence  of  truth  and  innocence."  The 
monasteries  of  Egypt  were  seated  in  lonely  and 
desolate  places,  on  the  summit  of  mountains,  or  in 
the  islands  of  the  Nile  ;  and  the  sacred  horn  or 
trumpet  of  Tabenne  was  the  well-known  signal 
which  assembled  several  thousand  robust  and  de- 
termined monks,  who,  for  the  most  part,  had  been 
the  peasants  of  the  adjacent  country.     When  their 

X  These  minute  circumstances  are  curious,  as  they  are  liler.tlly 
traoscriljed  from  the  prolcsl,  whirli  was  publicly  presented  three  days 
afterwards  by  the  lalholics of  Alexandria.     S-c  Alhaiias.  torn.  i.  p..8tj7. 

y  Tin-  Jaiis<'nists  h:ive  often  compared  Athanasius  and  Arnauld,  and 
hare  expatiated  with  pleasure  on  the  faith  and  zeal,  ttie  merit  and 
exile,  ol  tho-e  celebrated  doctors.  Ttiis  concealed  parallel  is  very 
dexterously  managed  by  the  Abbe  de  la  Bleterie,  Vie  de  Jovien,  tom.  i. 
p.  130. 

s  Hinc  jam  toto  nrbe  profu<^s  Athanasius,  nee  ullus  ei  tutns  ad 
latendnm  supercrat  locus.  Triliuni,  pra  fei-ti,  cnmites,  exercitus  (pui. 
une,  ad  pervesti^andimi  enm  moverentur  edictisimperialilnis  ;  pra-mia 
<iclatorilius  )iriipotiuntur,  si  quis  eum  vivum,  si  id  minus,  caput  certc 
Athanasii  detulisset.     RuBn.  I.  r.  c.  16. 


dark  retreats  were  invaded  by  a  military  force, 
which  it  was  impossible  to  resist,  they  silently 
stretched  out  their  necks  to  the  executioner ;  and 
supported  their  national  character,  that  tortures 
could  never  wrest  from  an  Egyptian  the  confession 
of  a  secret  which  he  was  resolved  not  to  disclose.b 
The  arclibishop  of  Alexandria,  for  whose  safety 
they  eagerly  devoted  their  lives,  was  lost  among  a 
uniform  and  well-disciplined  multitude ;  and  on 
the  nearer  approach  of  danger,  he  was  swiftly  re- 
moved, by  their  oflieious  hands,  from  one  place  of 
concealment  to  another,  till  he  reached  the  formi- 
dable deserts,  which  the  gloomy  and  credulous 
temper  of  superstition  had  peopled  with  demons 
and  savage  monsters.  Tlie  retirement  of  Athana- 
sius, w  hich  ended  only  with  the  life  of  Constantius, 
was  spent,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  society  of  the 
monks,  who  faithfully  served  him  as  guards,  as 
secretaries,  and  as  messengers ;  but  the  importance 
of  maintaining  a  more  intimate  connexion  with  the 
catholic  party  tempted  him,  whenever  the  diligence 
of  the  pursuit  was  abated,  to  emerge  from  the  desert, 
to  introduce  himself  into  Alexandria,  and  to  trust 
his  person  to  the  discretion  of  his  friends  and  ad- 
herents. His  various  adventures  might  have  fur- 
nished the  subject  of  a  very  entertaining  romance. 
He  was  once  secreted  in  a  dry  cistern,  which  he 
had  .scarcely  left  before  he  was  betrayed  by  the 
treachery  of  a  female  slave  ;'  and  he  was  once  con- 
cealed in  a  still  more  extraordinary  asylum,  the 
house  of  a  virgin,  only  twenty  years  of  age,  and 
who  was  celebrated  in  the  whole  city  for  her  exqui- 
site beauty.  At  the  hour  of  midnight,  as  she  re- 
lated the  story  many  years  afterwards,  she  was  sur- 
prised by  the  appearance  of  the  archbishop  in  a 
loose  undress,  who,  advancing  with  hasty  steps, 
conjured  her  to  afford  him  the  protection  which  he 
had  been  directed  by  a  celestial  vision  to  seek  under 
her  hospitable  roof.  The  pious  maid  accepted  and 
preserved  the  sacred  pledge  which  was  intrusted  to 
her  prudence  and  courage.  Without  imparting  the 
secret  to  any  one,  she  instantly  conducted  Athana- 
sius into  her  most  secret  chamber,  and  watched  over 
his  safety  with  the  tenderness  of  a  friend  and  the 
assiduity  of  a  servant.  As  long  as  the  danger  con- 
tinued, she  regularly  supplied  him  with  books  and 
provisioi'.s,  washed  his  feet,  managed  bis  corres- 
pondence, and  dexterously  concealed  from  the  eye 
of  suspicion,  this  familiar  and  solitary  inteicouisc, 
between  a  saint  whose  character  required  the  most 
unblemished  chastity,  and  a  female  whose  charms 
might  excite  the  most  dangerous  emotions."'  During 
the  six  years  of  persecution  and  exile,  Athanasius 

a  Gre:;or.  Nazianzen.  tom.  i.  Orat.  xxi.  p.  384,  385.  See  Tillemout, 
Mem.  Eccles.  tom.  vii.  p.  176—410.  820—880. 

b  Et  tuilla  tormentorum  vis  invenin  adliuc  poluit ;  (jiia-  obdurate 
illius  tractus  latroiii  invito  elicere  potnit,  ut  nomcu  propriiim  dicat, 
Amniian.  xxii.  16.  and  Valesius  ad  locum. 

c  Untin.  I.  i,  c.  18.  Sozoraen.  1.  iv.  c.  10.  This  and  the  following' 
story  will  be  rendered  impossible,  if  we  suppose  that  AlhaNastiis 
always  inhabited  the  asylum  which  lie  accidentally  or  occasionally 
had  used. 

■I  Palladins,  (Hist.  Lausiac.  e.  136.  in  Vit.  Patrum,  p.  776.)  the 
original  author  id'  Ibis  anecdote,  had  conversed  with  the  damsel,  who  m 
her  oltl  aj^c  sidl  remembered  with  pleasure  so  pious  and  honourable  a 
cuuuexion.    I  canuot  indutg-e  the  delicacy  of  Barunius,  Valesius,  Tille- 
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repeated  his  visits  to  his  fair  and  faithful  com- 
panion ;  and  tlie  formal  declaration,  that  he  saw  the 
councils  of  Rimini  and  Seleucla,"  forces  us  to  be- 
lieve that  he  was  secretly  present  at  the  time  and 
place  of  their  convocation.  The  advantage  of  per- 
sonally ncgociatin^  with  his  friends,  and  of  observ- 
ing and  improving;  the  divisions  of  his  enemies, 
might  justify,  in  a  prudent  statesman,  so  bold  and 
dangerous  an  enterprise  ;  and  Alexandria  was  con- 
nected by  trade  and  navigation  with  every  sea-port 
of  the  Mediterranean.  From  the  depth  of  his  inac- 
cessible retreat,  the  intrepid  primate  waged  an  in- 
cessant and  olTensive  war  against  the  protector  of 
the  Arians ;  and  his  seasonable  writings,  which 
were  diligently  circulated,  and  eagerly  perused, 
contributed  to  unite  and  animate  the  orthodox 
party.  In  his  public  apologies,  which  he  addressed 
to  the  emperor  himself,  he  sometimes  affected  the 
praise  of  moderation ;  whilst  at  the  same  time,  in 
secret  and  vehement  invectives,  he  exposed  Con- 
stantius  as  a  weak  and  wicked  prince,  the  execu- 
tioner of  his  family,  the  tyrant  of  the  republic,  and 
the  antichrist  of  the  church.  In  the  height  of  his 
prosperity,  the  victorious  monarch,  who  had  chas- 
tised the  rashness  of  Gallus,  and  suppressed  the 
revolt  of  Sylvanus,  who  had  taken  the  diadem  from 
the  head  of  Vetranio,  and  vanquished  in  the  field 
the  legions  of  Magnentius,  received  from  an  invisi- 
ble hand  a  wound,  which  he  could  neither  heal  nor 
revenge ;  and  the  son  of  Constantine  was  the  first 
of  the  christian  princes  who  experienced  the  strength 
of  those  principles,  which,  in  the  cause  of  religion, 
could  resist  the  most  violent  exertions  of  the  civil 
power. 

The  persecution  of  Athanasius,  and 
isiojis.  ^j,  ^^  niany  respectable  bishops,  who 
suffered  for  the  truth  of  their  opinions,  or  at  least 
for  the  integrity  of  their  conscience,  was  a  just 
subject  of  indignation  and  discontent  to  all  chris- 
tians, except  those  who  were  blindly  devoted  to  the 
Arian  faction.  The  people  regretted  the  loss  of 
their  faithful  pastors,  whose  banishment  was  usually 
followed  by  the  intrusion  of  a  strangers  into  the 
episcopal  chair;  and  loudly  complained,  that  the 
right  of  election  was  violated,  and  that  they  were 
condemned  to  obey  a  mercenary  usurper,  whose 
person  was  unknown,  and  whose  principles  were 
suspected.  The  catholics  might  prove  to  the  world, 
that  they  were  not  involved  in  the  guilt  and  heresy 
of  their  ecclesiastical  governor,  by  publicly  testi- 
fying their  dissent,  or  by  totally  se- 
parating   themselves   from    his   com- 

of 


Divisions. 


mont,  &c.  wlio  nlinost  reject  a  story  so  unworthy,  as  they  deem  it, 
tl:e  gravity  of  ecclesiastical  liistory. 

f  AtliaHas.  toni.  i.  p.  869.  1  agree  with  Tillemoiit,  (torn.  viii.  p. 
1197.)  that  liis  expressions  imply  a  perst>iial,  though  perhaps  secret, 
visit  to  the  synods. 

i  The  epistle  of  Athanasius  to  tlie  monks  is  filled  with  reproaches, 
which  the  piihlic  nuist  feel  to  he  true,  (vol,  i,  p.  8^14— 8oG.)  and,  in  coui- 
]din)eut  to  his  readers,  he  has  introduced  the  coiu[)arisons  of  Pliarnoh, 
Ahab,  Belshazzar.  &c.  The  boldness  of  Hilary  was  attended  with  less 
danger,  if  he  published  his  invective  in  Gaul  alter  the  revolt  of  Julian  ; 
but  Lucifer  sent  his  libels  to  Constautius,  aufl  almost  challenged  the 
reward  of  uiartyrihmi.    See  Tillemont.  torn.  vii.  p,  905. 

V  Athanasius  (tinu.  i.  p.  811.)  complains  in  fjeneral  of  this  practice, 
which  he  afterwards  exemplifies  (p.  861.)  in  the  pretenrled  election  of 
Tielix.    Three  euuuclis  I'cprcseuted  the  Roman  people,  and  three  pre- 


munion.  The  first  of  these  methods  was  invented 
at  Antioch,  and  practised  with  such  success,  that 
it  was  soon  difl'used  over  the  christian  world.  The 
doxology,  or  sacred  hymn,  which  celebrates  the 
f/lory  of  the  Trinity,  is  susceptible  of  very  nice,  but 
material,  inllcxions  ;  and  the  substance  of  an  ortho- 
dox, or  an  heretical,  creed,  may  be  expressed  by 
the  dilference  of  a  disjunctive,  or  a  copulative, 
particle.  Alternate  responses,  and  a  more  regular 
psalmody,''  were  introduced  into  the  public  service 
by  Flavianus  and  Biodorus,  two  devout  and  active 
laymen,  who  were  attached  to  the  Nicene  faith. 
Under  their  conduct,  a  swarm  of  monks  issued 
from  the  adjacent  desert,  bands  of  well-disciplined 
singers  were  stationed  in  the  cathedral  of  Antioch, 
the  Glory  to  the  Father,  iind  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,'  was  triumphantly  chanted  by  a  full 
chorus  of  voices  ;  and  the  catholics  insulted,  by  the 
purity  of  their  doctrine,  the  Arian  prelate,  who  had 
usurped  the  throne  of  the  venerable  Eustathius. 
The  same  zeal  which  inspired  their  songs  prompted 
the  more  scrupulous  members  of  the  orthodox  party 
to  form  separate  assemblies,  which  were  governed 
by  the  presbyters,  till  the  death  of  their  exiled 
bishop  allowed  the  election  and  consecration  of  a 
new  episcopal  pastor.''  The  revolutions  of  the 
court  multiplied  the  number  of  pretenders  ;  and 
the  same  city  was  often  disputed,  under  the  reign 
of  Constantius,  by  two,  or  three,  or  even  four 
bishops,  who  exercised  their  spiritual  jurisdiction 
over  their  respective  followers,  and  alternately  lost 
and  regained  the  temporal  possessions  of  the  church. 
The  abuse  of  Christianity  introduced  into  the  Roman 
government  new  causes  of  tyranny  and  sedition  ; 
the  bands  of  civil  society  were  torn  asunder  by  the 
fury  of  religions  factions  ;  and  the  obscure  citizen, 
who  might  calmly  have  surveyed  the  elevation  and 
fall  of  successive  emperors,  imagined  and  expe- 
rienced, that  his  own  life  and  fortune  were  con- 
nected with  the  interests  of  a  popular  ecclesiastic. 
The  example  of  the  two  capitals,  Rome  and  Con- 
stantinople, may  serve  to  represent  the  state  of  the 
empire,  and  the  temper  of  mankind,  under  the  reign 
of  tlie  sons  of  Constantine. 

I.  The  Roman  pontifl',  as  long  as  he 

^  ^  Home, 

maintained  his  station  and  his  prin- 
ciples, was  guarded  by  the  warm  attachment  of  a 
great  people;  and  could  reject  with  scorn  the 
prayers,  the  menaces,  and  the  oblations  of  an  here- 
tical prince.  When  the  eunuchs  had  secretly  pro- 
nounced the  exile  of  Liberius,  the  well-grounded 
apprehension  of  a  tumult  engaged  them  to  use  the 

lates.  who  followed  the  court,  assumed  the  functions  of  the  bishops  of 
the  Suburbicarian  provinces. 

h  Tlnuuassiu  (Discipline  de  I'Eglise,  lorn.  i.  I.  ii.  c.  72,  73.  p.  0(!G— 
9.SJ.)  has  colleeteil  many  curunis  facts  concerning  the  origin  and  pro- 
gress of  church-siuKinp:,  both  in  the  east  and  west. 

i  IMiilostorgiu.s,  I.  iii.  c.  13.  (jodefroy  has  examined  this  subject 
with  sinRular  accuracy,  (p.  1-17,  4cc.)  There  were  three  heterodox 
forms  ;  "  To  tin-  Father  bit  the  Son,  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost."  "  To 
(he  i'ather,  ttnd  the  Son.  in  the  Holy  tjhost,"  and  "  'Fo  the  Father  t'l 
tlie  Son  auil  tin-  Holy  (ihost." 

k-  After  the  exile  t>V  Kustathius,  under  the  reign  of  Constantine,  the 
rigid  party  of  the  orthodox  formed  a  separation  which  afterwards  de- 
generated into  a  schism,  and  lasted  above  fourscore  years.  See  Tille. 
moot,  I\Iem.  Eccles.  lorn,  vii.  p.  35 — 3.|,  1137—1  l.'tS.  torn.  viii.  p.  5.17 — 
GA%  1311 — 1.'132.    In  many  churches  the  Arians  and  Hoinuonsiaus,  who 
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iitiiiost  precautions  in  tlic  execution  ot"  the  sen- 
tence. The  capital  was  invested  on  every  ."iiile,  and 
the  pra-fect  was  commanded  to  seize  tlie  person  of 
the  bishop,  cither  by  stratagem,  or  by  open  force. 
The  order  was  obeyed,  and  Libcrius,  with  the 
greatest  dilliculty,  at  the  hour  of  midnislit,  was 
swiftly  conveyed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Roman 
people,  before  their  consternation  was  turned  into 
rage.  As  soon  as  they  were  informed  of  his  banish- 
ment into  Thrace,  a  general  assembly  was  convened, 
and  the  clergy  of  Rome  bound  themselves,  by  a 
public  and  solemn  oath,  never  to  desert  their  bishop, 
never  to  acknowledge  the  usurper  Fadix ;  who,  by 
the  inlluence  of  the  eunuchs,  had  been  irregularly 
chosen  and  consecrated  within  the  walls  of  a  pro- 
fane palace.  At  the  end  of  two  years,  their  pious 
obstinacy  subsisted  entire  and  unshaken  ;  and  when 
Constantius  visited  Rome,  he  was  assailed  by  the 
importunate  solicitations  of  a  people,  w  ho  had  pre- 
served, as  tlie  last  remnant  of  their  ancient  freedom, 
the  right  of  treating  their  sovereign  with  familiar 
insolcHCC.  The  wives  of  many  of  the  senators  and 
most  honourable  citizens,  after  pressing  their  hus- 
bands to  intercede  in  favour  of  Liberius,  were  ad- 
vised to  undertake  a  commission,  which  in  their 
hands  would  be  less  dangerous,  and  might  prove 
more  successful.  The  emperor  received  with  po- 
liteness these  female  deputies,  whose  wealth  and 
dignity  were  displayed  in  the  magnificence  of  their 
dress  and  ornaments :  he  admired  their  inflexible 
resolution  of  following  their  beloved  pa.stor  to  the 
most  distant  regions  of  the  earth  ;  and  consented 
that  the  two  bishops,  Liberius  an<l  Ficlix,  should 
govern  in  peace  their  respective  congregations. 
But  the  ideas  of  toleration  were  so  repugnant  to  the 
practice,  and  even  to  the  sentiments,  of  those  times, 
that  when  the  answer  of  Constantius  was  publicly 
read  in  the  circus  of  Rome,  so  reasonable  a  project 
of  accommodation  was  rejected  with  contempt  and 
ridicule.  The  eager  vehemence  whii'li  animated 
the  spectators  in  the  decisive  moment  of  a  horse- 
race, was  now  directed  towards  a  dill'crcnt  object; 
and  tlie  circus  resounded  with  the  sliout  of  thou- 
sands, who  repeatedly  exclaimed,  "One  God,  one 
Christ,  one  bishop ''  The  zeal  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple in  the  cause  of  Liberius,  was  not  confined  to 
words  alone  ;  and  the  dangerous  and  bloody  sedi- 
tion which  they  excited  soon  after  the  departure  of 
Constantius,  determined  that  prince  to  accept  the 
submission  of  the  exiled  prelate,  and  to  restore  him 
to  the  undivided  dominion  of  the  capital.  After 
some  inefi'ectual  resistance,  bis  rival  was  expelled 
from  the  city  by  the  permission  of  the  emperor, 
and  the  power  of  the  opposite  faction  ;    the  ad- 

liad  rrnoiinccil  r.irli  other's  communion,  continued  for  sonic  time  to  join 
in  |>rayer.     l*liii(wtort,'ius,  I.  iii.  c.  14. 

1  See,  on  this  ecelesi.vstiral  revolution  of  Home.  Ammianils,  xv,  7. 
Atli:nia5.  torn.  i.  p.  8.14 — 861.  Sozomen,  I.  iv.  c,  1."*.  TlieoHoret.  I.  ii. 
c.  17.  Suit).  Sever.  Hi..it.  Sacra,  I.  ii.  p.  4I.T  Hicronyni.  Chrttii.  IVIar- 
ccllin.  ct  Faustio.  Libell.  p.  3,  4.  TiUcniont,  IVIem.  Kceles,  toni.  vi. 
p.  .Tlfi. 

in  Cncnsiin  wa*  the  last  stase  of  his  hfe  and  unfferinps.  The  situa- 
tion of  that  hinely  town,  on  tlie  coiitinesof  Caiipailocia,  Cilieia,  and  the 
lrf'>»er  Armenia,  na.s  occasioned  some  geo^rapiiical  perplexity  ;  lint  wr 
■re  directed  to  the  true  spot  by  the  course  of  the  Roman  road  from 


Constantinople. 


hcrcnts  of  Fa-lix  were  inhumanly  murdered  in  the 
streets,  in  the  public  places,  in  tiic  baths,  and  even 
in  the  clunches;  and  the  face  of  Rome,  upon  the 
return  of  a  christian  bishop,  renewed  tlie  horrid 
image  of  the  massacres  of  Marius,  and  the  proscrip- 
tions of  Sylla.' 

n.  Notwithstanding  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  christians  under  the  reign 
of  the  Flavian  family,  Rome,  Alexandria,  and  the 
other  great  cities  of  the  empire,  still  contained 
a  strong  and  powerful  faction  of  inlidcis,  who 
envied  the  prosperity,  and  who  ridiculed,  even  on 
their  theatres,  the  theological  disputes  of  the  church. 
Constantinople  alone  enjoyed  the  advantage  of 
being  born  and  educated  in  the  bosom  of  the  I'aith. 
The  capital  of  the  east  had  never  been  polluted  by 
the  worsliip  of  idols ;  anil  the  whole  body  of  the 
people  had  deeply  imbibed  the  opinions,  the  virtues, 
and  the  passions,  which  tlislinguislicd  the  christians 
of  that  age  from  the  rest  of  mankind.  After  the 
death  of  Alexander,  the  episcopal  throne  was  di.s- 
puted  by  Paul  and  Maeedonius.  By  their  zeal  and 
abilities  they  both  deserved  the  eminent  station  to 
which  they  aspired  ;  and  if  the  moral  character  of 
Maeedonius  was  less  exceptionable,  his  competitor 
had  the  advantage  of  a  prior  election  and  a  more 
orthodox  doctrine.  His  firm  attachment  to  the 
Nieene  creed,  which  has  given  Paul  a  place  in  the 
calendar  among  saints  and  martyrs,  exposed  him 
to  the  resentment  of  the  Arians.  In  the  space  of 
fourteen  years  he  was  five  times  driven  from  the 
throne  ;  to  which  he  was  more  frequently  restored 
by  the  violence  of  the  people,  than  by  the  permis- 
sion of  the  prince  ;  and  the  power  of  Maeedonius 
could  be  secured  only  by  the  death  of  his  rival. 
The  unfortunate  Paul  was  dragged  in  chains  from 
the  sandy  deserts  of  Mesopotamia  to  the  most  de- 
solate places  of  Mount  Taurus,'"  confined  in  a  dark 
and  narrow  dungeon,  left  six  days  without  food,  and 
at  length  strangled,  by  the  order  of  Pliilip,  one  of 
the  principal  ministers  of  the  emperor  Constantius." 
The  first  blood  which  stained  the  new  capital  was 
spilt  in  tliis  ecclesiastical  contest;  and  many  per- 
.sons  were  slain  on  both  sides,  in  the  furious  and 
obstinate  seditions  of  the  people.  The  commission 
of  enforcing  a  sentence  of  banishment  against  Paul, 
had  been  intrusted  to  llerraogenes,  the  master- 
general  of  the  cavalry  ;  but  the  execution  of  it  was 
fatal  to  him.self.  The  catholics  rose  in  the  defence 
of  their  bishop  ;  the  palace  of  Hermogcnes  was 
consumed  ;  the  first  military  olliecr  of  the  empire 
was  dragged  by  the  heels  through  the  streets  of 
Constantinople,  and,  after  he  expired,  his  lifeless 
corpse  was  exposed  to  their  wanton  insults."     The 

Ciesarea  to  Anazarhus.  Sec  Cellarii.  Geo^ra[)h.  torn.  ii.  p.  213.  Wes- 
seliuK  ad  Ilinerar.  p.  179—703. 

n  Alhanasius  (torn.  i.  p.  703-  813,  814.)  affirms,  in  the  most  positive 
terms,  that  Paul  was  murdered  ;  aiidapiieats  not  only  tocomin.ni  fame, 
hut  even  to  the  unsuspicious  testimony  of  rhilau;rius,  one  of  the 
Ariau  pers<'ciitors.  Vet  he  acknowlcdjles,  that  the  heretics  attributed 
to  di.wasc  the  death  of  the  bishop  of  Constantinople.  Athaiiasius  is 
.servilely  copied  by  Socrates,  (1.  ii.  c,  26.)  but  So70!iien.  who  discovers  a 
more  liberal  temper,  presumes  (1.  iv.  c.  2  )  to  insinuate  a  prudent  doubt. 

n  Aunnianus.{xiv.  10.)  refers  to  his  own  account  of  tins  tragic  event. 
But  we  no  longer  possess  tliat  part  of  his  liistory. 
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fate  of  Hermogenes  instructed  Philip,  the  prcetorian 
praefect,  to  act  with  more  precaution  on  a  similar 
occasion.     In  the  most  gentle  and  honourable  terms 
be  required  the  attendance  of  Paul  in  the  batlis  of 
Zeuxippus,  Mhich  had   a  private  communication 
with  the  palace  and  the  sea.     A  vessel,  wliicli  lav- 
ready  at  the  garden  stairs,  immediately  hoisted  sail ; 
and,   while  the  people  were  still  ignorant  of  the 
meditated  sacrilege,  their  bishop  was  already  em- 
barked on  his  voyage  to  Thessalonica.    Tbey  soon 
beheld,  with  surprise  and  indignation,  the  gates  of 
the  palace  thrown  open,  and  the  usurper  Mace- 
donius  seated  by  the  side  of  the  prefect  on  a  lofty 
cliariot,  which  was  surrounded  by  troops  of  guards 
with  drawn  swords.     The  military  procession  ad- 
vanced towards  the  cathedral  ;  the  Arians  and  the 
catholics  eagerly  rushed  to  occupy  that  important 
post;    and  three  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty 
persons   lost  their  lives  in  the  confusion  of  the 
tumult.      Macedonius,   who  was  supported  by   a 
regular  force,  obtained  a  decisive  victory  ;    but  his 
reign  was  disturbed  by  clamour  and  sedition  ;  and 
the  causes  which  appeared  the  least  connected  with 
the  subject  of  dispute,  were  sufficient  to  nourish  and 
to  kindle  the  flame  of  civil  discord.     As  the  chapel 
in  which  the  body  of  the  great  Constantine  had  been 
deposited  was  in  a  ruinous  condition,  the  bishops 
transported  those  venerable  remains  into  the  church 
of  St.   Acacius.      This    prudent   and   even    pious 
measure  was  represented  as  a  wicked  profanation, 
by  the  whole  party  which  adhered  to  the  Homoou- 
sian  doctrine.     The   factions  immediately  flew  to 
arms,  the  consecrated   ground  was  used  as  their 
field  of  battle  ;   and  one  of  the  ecclesiastical  histo- 
rians has  observed,  as  a  real  fact,  not  as  a  figure  of 
rhetoric,  that  the  well  before  the  church  overflowed 
with  a  stream  of  blood,  which  filled  the  porticoes 
and  the   adjacent  courts.     The  writer  who  should 
impute  these  tumults  solely  to  a  religious  principle, 
would  betray  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  human 
Dature  ;    yet  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  motive 
which  misled  the  sincerity  of  zeal,  and  the  pretence 
which  disguised  the  licentiousness  of  passion,  sup- 
pressed the  remorse  which,  in  another  cause,  would 
have  succeeded  to  the  rage  of  the  christians  of  Con- 
stantinople.p  v^  ^ 
Cruelty  of  the       The  cruel  and  arbitrary  disposition 
Ariaiis.        ^j-  Constantius,  which  did  not  always 
require  the  provocations  of  guilt  and  resistance,  was 
justly  exasperated  by  the  tumults  of  his  capital, 
and  the   criminal   behaviour  of  a  faction,  which 
opposed  the  authority  and  religion  of  tUeirsovereign. 
The  ordinary  punishments  of  death,  exile,  and  con- 
fiscation, were  inflicted  with  partial  rigour  ;  and  the 
Greeks  still  revere  the  holy  memory  of  two  clerks, 

p  Soc-Snrratcs,  1.  ii.  r.  6.7—12.  13— 17,  I6-2B,  27— .W.  anrtSojnroen, 
I.  iii.  3.  4  7—9. 1.  iv.  c.  ii.  21.  Tlie  acts  of  St.  Paul  of  Coustaiitinoplr, 
of  which  I'holius  has  made  an  abstract.  (Phot,  liibliot.  p.  141!l— H30.) 
arc  an  iuflitferetit  copy  of  these  historians;  but  a  modern  Greek,  who 
couUl  write  the  life  of  a  saint  without  adding  fables  and  miracles,  is 
entitled  to  some  romniendntion. 

1  Socrates,  I.  ii.  c.  27.  38.  Sozonien.  1.  iv.  c.  21.  The  principal  as- 
liistanls  of  Macedonius,  in  the  work  of  por.secutioii,  were  the  two  bishops 
of  Nicomedia  and  Cyzicu.s,  who  were  esteemed  for  their  virtues,  and 


a  reader  and  a  sub-deacon,  who  were  accused  of  the 
murder  of  Hermogenes,  and  beheaded  at  the  gates 
of  Constantinople.      By  an  edict  of  Constantius 
against  the  catholics,  which  has  not  been  judged 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  Theodosian  code,  those 
who  refused  to  communicate  with  the  Arian  bishops, 
and  particularly  with  Macedonius,  were  deprived 
of  the  immunities  of  ecclesiastics,  and  of  the  rights 
of  christians  ;   they  were  compelled  to  relinquish 
the  possession  of  the  churches ;  and  were  strictly 
prohibited  from  holding  their  assemblies  within  the 
walls  of  the  city.     The  execution  of  this  unjust  law, 
in  the  provinces  of  Thrace  and  Asia  Minor,  was 
committed  to  the  zeal  of  Macedonius  ;  the  civil  and 
military   powers  were   directed   to   obey  his  com- 
mands ;  and  the  cruelties  exercised  by  this  Semi- 
Arian   tyrant  in  the   support  of  the  Homoiwision, 
exceeded  the  commission,  and  disgraced  the  reign, 
of  Constantius.     The  sacraments  of  the  church  were 
administered  to  the  reluctant  victims,  who  denied 
the  vocation,  and  abhorred  the  principles,  of  Mace- 
donius.     The  rites  of  baptism  were  confened  on 
women  and  children,  who,  for  that  purpose,  had 
been  torn  from  the  arms  of  their  friends  and  parents ; 
the  mouths  of  the  communicants  were  held  open,  by 
a  wooden  engine,  while  the  consecrated  bread  was 
forced  down  their  throat ;  the  breasts  of  tender  vir- 
gins were  either  burnt  with  red-hot  egg-shells,  or 
inhumanly  compressed  between   sharp  and  heavy 
boards.i     The  Novatians  of  Constantinople,  and  the 
adjacent  countrj',  by  their  firm  attachment  to  the 
Homoousian  standard,  deserved  to  be  confounded 
with  the  catholics  themselves.       Macedonius  was 
informed,    that  a  large    district  of  Paphlagonia' 
was  almost  entirely  inhabited  by  those  sectaries. 
He  resolved  either  to  convert  or  to  extirpate  them  ; 
and  as  he  distrusted,  on  this  occasion,  the  ellicacy 
of  an  ecclesiastical  mission,  he  commanded  a  body 
of  four  thousand  legionaries  to  march  against  the 
rebels,  and  to  reduce  the  territory  of  Mantinium 
under  his  spiritual  dominion.     The  Novatian  pea- 
sants,  animated   by   despair    and   religious    fury, 
boldly  encountered  the  invaders  of  their  country ; 
and  though  many  of  the  Paphlagonians  were  slain, 
the  Roman  legions  were  vanquished  by  an  irregular 
multitude,  armed  only  with  scythes  and  axes  ;  and, 
except  a  few  who  escaped  by  an  ignominious  flight, 
four  thousand  soldiers  were  left  dead  on  tht^  field 
of  battle.     The  successor  of  Constantius  has  ex- 
pressed, in  a  concise  but  lively  manner,  some  of  the 
theological  calamities  which  afllicted  the  empire, 
and  more  especially  the  cast,  in  the  reign  of  a  prince 
who  was  the  slave  of  his  own  passions,  and  of  those 
of  his  eunuchs.      "  Many  were   inipri.soned,   and 
persecuted,  and  driven  into  exile.    Whole  troops  of 


especially  for  their  charity.  I  cannot  forbear  remindin!^  the  reader, 
that  the  dilference  between  the  Homoousion  and  Jlomoiousion,  is  al- 
most invisible  to  the  nicest  theological  eye. 

r  We  are  i;:norant  of  the  precise  situation  of  Mantinium.  In  speak- 
ing of  the-se/onr  bands  of  le^ionarie$,  Socrates,  Sozomen,  and  the  au- 
thor of  the  Acts  of  St.  Paul,  use  the  indefinite  terms  of  ap,f»Moj, 
<^.i\oi..>tc.  Tn7,uoTa,  which  Nicephofus  very  properly  translates  t/((j»- 
sands.     Vales.  adSucrut.  1,  ii,  c. 38. 
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those  who  arc  styled  heretics  were  massiicred,  par- 
tieiilarl)  at  f'vzicus,  and  at  !>amo.sata.  In  Paphla- 
gonia,  Bithynia,  tialatia,  and  in  many  other  pro- 
vinces, towns  and  villages  wore  laid  waste,  and 
utterly  destroyed."' 
„  While  the  flames  of  the  Arian  eon- 

The   revolt  mid 

fury  of  the  l>o.  trovcrsy  consumed  the  vitals  of  the 
Mllions  empire,   the   Alriean   provinces  were 

A.  D.  345,  &c.  infested  l)y  their  i)ceuliar  enemies  the 
sava^re  fanatics,  who,  under  the  name  of  Circum- 
cvUions,  formed  the  strength  and  scandal  of  the 
Donatist  party.'  The  severe  execution  of  the  laws 
of  Constantine  had  excited  a  spirit  of  discontent 
and  resistance  ;  the  strenuous  etl'orts  of  his  son 
Constans,  to  restore  the  unity  of  the  church,  exas- 
perated the  sentiments  of  mutual  liatred,  w  liiih  had 
lirst  occasioned  the  separation  ;  and  the  methods  of 
force  and  corruption  employed  by  the  two  imperial 
commissioners,  Paul  and  Maearius,  furnished  the 
schismatics  with  a  specious  contrast  between  the 
maxims  of  the  apostles  and  the  conduct  of  their 
pretended  successors."  The  peasants  who  inhabited 
the  villages  of  Numidia  and  Mauritania,  were  a 
ferocious  race,  who  had  been  imperfectly  reduced 
under  the  autliority  of  the  Roman  laws  ;  who  were 
imperfectly  converted  to  the  chri.stian  faith ;  but 
■who  were  actuated  by  a  blind  and  furious  enthu- 
siasm in  the  cause  of  their  Donatist  teachers.  They 
indignantly  supported  the  exile  of  their  bishops, 
the  demolition  of  their  churches,  and  the  interrup- 
tion of  their  secret  assemblies.  The  violence  of  the 
otTieers  of  justice,  who  were  usually  sustained  by  a 
military  guard,  was  sometimes  repelled  with  equal 
violence  ;  and  the  blood  of  some  popular  ecclesias- 
tics, whicli  had  been  shed  in  the  quarrel,  inflamed 
their  rude  followers  with  an  eager  desire  of  re- 
venging the  death  of  these  holy  martyrs.  By 
their  own  cruelty  and  rashness,  the  ministers  of 
persecution  sometimes  provoked  their  fate ;  and  the 
guilt  of  an  accidental  tumult  precipitated  the  cri- 
minals into  despair  and  rebellion.  Driven  from 
their  native  villages,  the  Donatist  peasants  assem- 
bled in  formidable  gangs  on  the  edge  of  the  Gctu- 
lian  desert ;  and  readily  exchanged  the  habits  of 
labour  for  a  life  of  idleness  and  rapine,  which  was 
consecrated  by  the  name  of  religion,  and  faintly 
condemned  by  the  doctors  of  the  sect.  The  leaders 
of  the  Circuracellions  assumed  the  title  of  captains 
of  the  saints  ;  their  principal  weapon,  as  they  were 
indifferently  provided  with  swords  and  spears,  was 
a  huge  and  weighty  club,  whi(-h  they  termed  an 
Israelite  ;  and  the  well-known  sound  of"  Praise  be 
to  God,"  which  they  used  as  their  cry  of  war,  dif- 

•  Julian.  Epislnl  IN.  p.  430.  edit.  Spanhcim. 

t  See  Opijtus  Milevllaiius,  (particularly  iii.  4.)  with  tlie  Donatist 
llistory,  by  IM.  Diipjn,  ami  the  original  pieces  at  the  end  of  his  edition. 
The  iiiimeroini  eirenmslariees  wliicli  Au;;ii»lin  ha.s  mentioned,  of  the 
fury  of  the  Circiimrellioim  against  others,  and  against  themselves,  have 
been  laboriously  collected  liy  Tillemonl,  Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  vi.  p.  1 17 
—  Ifr^i;  and  he  has  often,  thouerh  without  design,  exposed  the  injuries 
which  had  provoked  those  fanatics. 

a  It  is  amusing  enough  to  observe  the  language  of  opposite  parties, 
when  they  speak  of  the  simc  men  and  Ihinits.  Grains,  bishop  of  far. 
tha-.;e.  begins  the  acclanialions  of  an  orthodox  synoil,  "  Cralias  Deo 
omiiipotenti  el  Christo  Jesii  .  .  .  ipii  imperavit  religiusissimo  Constaiiti 
imperatori,  ul  volum  gereret  uniUlis,  el  mitteret  ininistros  sancti 


fused  consternation  over  the  unaniied  provinces  of 
.\friea.  At  lirst  llicir  depredations  were  coloured 
by  the  plea  of  necessity ;  but  they  soon  exceeded 
the  measure  of  subsistence,  indulged  without  con- 
trol their  intemperance  and  avarice,  burnt  the 
villages  which  they  had  pillaged,  and  reigned  the 
licentious  tyrants  of  the  open  country.  The  occu- 
pations of  husbandry,  and  the  adminislrations  of 
justice,  were  interrupted  ;  and  as  the  Cireumccl- 
lions  iiretended  to  restore  the  primitive  equality  of 
mankind,  and  to  reform  tlie  abuses  of  civil  society, 
they  opened  a  secure  a.sylum  for  the  slaves  and 
debtors,  who  Hocked  in  crowds  to  their  holy  stand- 
ard. AVhen  they  were  not  resisted,  they  usually 
contented  them.selvcs  with  plunder,  but  the  slightest 
opposition  provoked  thein  to  acts  of  violence  and 
murder  ;  and  some  catholic  priests,  w  ho  had  impru- 
dently signalized  their  zeal,  were  tortured  by  the 
fanatics  with  the  most  relined  and  wanton  barbarity. 
The  spirit  of  the  CircumecUions  was  not  always 
exerted  against  their  defenceless  enemies ;  they 
engaged,  and  sometimes  defeated,  the  troops  of  the 
province ;  and  in  the  bloody  action  of  Bagai,  they 
attacked  in  the  open  field,  but  with  unsuccessful 
valour,  an  advanced  guard  of  the  imperial  cavalry. 
The  Donatists  who  were  taken  in  arms  received, 
and  they  soon  deserved,  the  same  treatment  which 
might  have  been  shown  to  the  wild  beasts  of  the 
desert.  The  captives  died,  without  a  murmur, 
either  by  the  sword,  the  axe,  or  the  fire ;  and  the 
measures  of  retaliation  were  multiplied  in  a  rapid 
proportion,  which  aggravated  the  horrors  of  rebel- 
lion, and  excluded  the  hope  of  mutual  forgiveness. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  exam- 
ple of  the  Circumcellions  has  been  renewed  in  the 
persecution,  the  boldness,  the  crimes,  and  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  Camisards  ;  and  if  the  fanatics  of 
Languedoc  surpassed  tho.sc  of  Numidia,  by  their 
military  achievements,  the  Africans  maintained  their 
fierce  independence  with  more  resolution  and  per- 
severance." 

Such  disorders  are  the  natural  cflccts  ^1,^;^  religious 
of  religious  tyranny ;  but  the  rage  of  suicides. 
the  Donatists  vi  as  inllanied  by  a  frenzy  of  a  very  ex- 
traordinary kind  ;  and  which,  if  it  really  prevailed 
among  them  in  so  extravagant  a  degree,  cannot 
surely  be  paralleled  in  any  country  or  in  any  age. 
Many  of  these  fanatics  were  possessed  with  the  horror 
of  life,  and  the  desire  of  martyrdom  ;  and  they 
deemed  it  of  little  moment  by  what  means,  or  by 
what  hands,  they  perished,  if  their  conduct  was 
sanctilied  by  the  intention  of  devoting  themselves 
to  the  glory  of  the  true  faith,  and  the  hope  of  eter- 

operis  famiitos  Dei  Pauliim  et  iVTacarinm."  Monument.  Vet.  ad  Cal- 
eem  Optati.  p.  313.  "  F.cce  subito,"  (says  the  Dniiaii.st  author  of.tbtf' 
Passion  of  iMarcnlus)"de  Cnnstantis  regis  tyrannica  domo.  .  .  pollntum 
I\laearian;e  perseeutionis  murmur  incrennit,  et  duubiia  hesliis  ad  Afri- 
can! missis,  eodein  scilicet  Macario  et  Paulo  execiandum  prorsns  ac 
dirum  ecelesix  certameu  iudietitm  est ;  nt  popnlns  chrislianus  ad 
niiioiiem  cnni  traditoribiis  facieiidam,  nudatis  niilitnm  gladiis  et 
dracoiinm  pr»-senlil>ussiguis,  ct  tubarnin  vocibus  cogeretur."  Monu- 
ment, p.  301. 

I  The  Histoire  dps  Camisards,  in  3  vols.  12mo.  Villefranche,  17G0, 
mav  be  reennimeiided  an  accurate  and  impartial.  It  requires  some  at- 
tention to  discover  the  religioD  of  the  author. 


CHAP.  XXI. 
nal  happiness.''  Sometimes  they  rudely  disturbed 
the  festivals,  and  profaned  the  temples,  of  paganism, 
■n  ith  the  design  of  exciting  the  most  zealous  of  the 
idolaters  to  revenge  the  insulted  honour  of  their 
gods.  They  sometimes  forced  their  way  into  the 
courts  of  justice,  and  compelled  the  aHrighted  judge 
to  give  orders  for  their  immediate  execution.  They 
frequently  stopped  travellers  on  the  public  high- 
ways, and  obliged  them  to  inflict  the  stroke  of  mar- 
tyrdom, by  the  promise  of  a  reward,  if  they  con- 
sented, and  by  the  threat  of  instant  death,  if  they 
refused  to  grant  so  very  singular  a  favour.  When 
they  were  disappointed  of  every  other  resource, 
they  announced  the  day  on  which,  in  the  presence 
of  their  friends  and  brethren,  they  should  cast  them- 
selves headlong  from  some  lofty  rock  ;  and  many 
precipices  were  shown,  which  had  acquired  fame 
by  the  number  of  religious  suicides.  In  the  actions 
of  these  desperate  enthusiasts,  who  were  admired 
by  one  party  as  the  martyrs  of  God,  and  abhorred 
by  the  other  as  the  victims  of  Satan,  an  impartial 
philosopher  may  discover  the  influence  and  the  last 
abuse  of  that  inflexible  spirit,  which  was  originally 
derived  from  the  character  and  principles  of  the 
Jewish  nation. 

Geoerai  charac-  The  Simple  narrative  of  the  intestine 
]-l°Llu  ''"'""  divisions,  which  distracted  the  peace, 
A.  D.312— 30T.  and  dishonoured  the  triumph,  of  the 
church,  will  confirm  the  remark  of  a  pagan  histo- 
rian, and  justify  the  complaintof  a  venerable  bishop. 
The  experience  of  Ammianus  had  convinced  him, 
that  the  enmity  of  the  christians  towards  each  other, 
surpassed  the  fury  of  savage  beasts  against  man ;' 
and  Gregory  Nazianzen  most  pathetically  laments, 
that  tlie  kingdom  of  heaven  was  converted,  by  dis- 
cord, into  the  image  of  chaos,  of  a  nocturnal  tem- 
pest, and  of  hell  itself."  The  tierce  and  partial 
writers  of  the  times,  ascribing  all  virtue  to  them- 
selves, and  imputing  all  guilt  to  their  adversaries, 
have  painted  the  battle  of  the  angels  and  da;mons. 
Our  calmer  reason  will  reject  such  pure  and  perfect 
monsters  of  vice  or  sanctity,  and  will  impute  an 
equal,  or  at  least  an  indiscriminate,  measure  of 
good  and  evil  to  the  hostile  sectaries,  who  assumed 
and  bestowed  the  appellations  of  orthodox  and  here- 
tics. They  had  been  educated  in  the  same  religion, 
and  the  same  civil  society.  Their  hopes  and  fears 
in  the  present,  or  in  a  future,  life,  were  balanced  in 
the  same  proportion.  On  either  side,  the  error  might 
be  innocent,  the  faith  sincere,  the  practice  merito- 
rious or  coniipt.  Their  passions  were  excited  by 
similar  objects  ;  and  they  might  alternately  abuse 
the  favour  of  the  court,  or  of  the  people.     The  me- 


y  The  Donatist  suicides  allege"!  in  tlicir  Justification  the  example  of 
Ttazias,  wliicli  is  related  in  tlie  14th  chapter  of  the  second  book  of  tlie 
lMaccat)ecs. 

*  Niillas  infestas  lioroinibns  hestias,  ut  snnt  cibi  feralcs  plerique 
cliristianorntn  expertus.     Animian.  xxii.  5. 

.1  Gre^nr,  Nazianzen,  Orat.  i.  p.  33.  See  Tillemont,  torn.  vi.  p.  501. 
qnarto  edit. 

_li  Ilistoirc  Politique  ct  PliilosopUique  des  Etablissemens  des  Kut'o- 
peehH  dans  les  deux  lodes,  torn.  i.  p.  9, 

c  According;  to  Ilnseltins,  (in  Vil.  Constantin.  1.  ii.  c. -15.)  the  emperor 
1>robibilcd,  both  in  cities  and  in  the  country,  la  utf(Trt(.a  .  .  .  tih- 
cidwAuAaTpeiaT;  the  abominable  acts  or  parts  of  idolatry.    Socrates 
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taphysical  opinions  of  the  Athanasians  and  the 
Arians,  could  not  influence  their  moral  character  ; 
and  they  were  alike  actuated  by  the  intolerant 
spirit,  which  has  been  extracted  from  the  pure  and 
simple  maxims  of  the  gospel. 

A  modern  writer,  who,  with  a  just  Toleration  of 
confidence,  has  prefixed  to  his  own  his-  paganism 
tory  the  honourable  epithets  of  political  and  philo- 
sophical,"* accuses  the  timid  prudence  of  Montes- 
quieu, for  neglecting  to  enumerate,  among  the  causes 
of  the  decline  of  the  empire,  a  law  of  Constantine, 
by  which  the  exercise  of  the  pagan  worship  was 
absolutely  suppressed,  and  a  considerable  part  of 
his  subjects  was  left  destitute  of  priests,  of  temples, 
and  of  any  public  religion.  The  zeal  of  the  philo- 
sophic historian  for  the  rights  of  mankind,  has  in- 
duced him  to  acquiesce  in  the  ambiguous  testimony 
of  those  ecclesiastics,  who  have  too  lightly  ascribed 
to  their  favourite  hero  the  merit  of  a  general  perse- 
cution.'=  Instead  of  alleging  this  imaginary  law, 
which  would  have  blazed  in  the  front  of  the  imperial 
codes,  we  may  safely  appeal  to  the  original  epistle, 
which  Constantine  addressed  to  the  followers  of  the 
ancient  religion  ;  at  a  time  when  he  no  longer  dis- 
guised his  conversion,  nor  dreaded  the  rivals  of  his 
throne.  He  invites  and  exhorts,  in  the  most  pressing 
tei-ms,  the  subjects  of  the  Roman  empire  to  imitate 
the  example  of  their  master ;  but  he  declares,  that 

those  who  still  refuse  to  open  their  eyes   ,     _     .    ,. 

'  -^  by  Constantine, 

to  the  celestial  light,  may  freely  enjoy 

their  temples,  and  their  fancied  gods.  A  report, 
that  the  ceremonies  of  paganism  were  suppressed, 
is  formally  contradicted  by  the  emperor  himself, 
who  wisely  assigns,  as  the  principle  of  his  modera- 
tion, the  invincible  force  of  habit,  of  prejudice,  and 
of  superstition.''  Without  violating  the  sanctity  of 
his  promise,  without  alarming  the  fears  of  the  pa- 
gans, the  artful  monarch  advanced,  by  slow  and 
cautious  steps,  to  undermine  the  irregular  and  de- 
cayed fabric  of  polytheism.  The  partial  acts  of 
severity  which  he  occasionally  exercised,  though 
they  were  secretly  prompted  by  a  christian  zeal, 
were  coloured  by  the  fairest  pretences  of  justice  and 
the  public  good  ;  and  while  Constantine  designed 
to  ruin  the  foundations,  he  seemed  to  reform  the 
abu.ses,  of  the  ancient  religion.  After  the  example 
of  the  wisest  of  his  predecessors,  he  condemned, 
under  the  most  rigorous  penalties,  the  occult  and 
impious  arts  of  divination ;  which  excited  the  vain 
hopes,  and  sometimes  the  criminal  attempts,  of  those 
who  were  discontented  with  their  present  condition. 
An  ignominious  silence  was  imposed  on  the  oracles, 
which  had  been  publicly  convicted  of  fraud  and 


(1.  i.  c.  17.)  and  Sozonion  (I.  ii.  c.  4,  5.)  have  represented  tlie  conduct 
of  Constantine  witli  ajust  regard  to  truth  and  history  ;  which  has  betrii 
uei;lected  by  Tlieodoret  (I.  v.  c.  21.)  and  Orosins.  (vii.  28.)  Turn  deiiide 
(sjiys  the  latter)  prinuls  Coiistantinns  juslo  ordine  et  pio  vicetn  vertit 
edii-to ;  siquiilcm  statnit  citra  tlllam  homiuum  ca-dein,  pa^anorum 
tcmpla  claudi. 

d  See  I'.nsehius  in  Vit.  Constantin.  I.  ii.  c.  56.  (50.  In  the  .sermon  to 
the  asKcnildv  of  saints,  which  the  emperor  pronounced  when  he  was 
iniitUTc  in  years  and  piety,  he  declares  to  the  idolaters  (c.  xi.)  thai  they 
are  permitted  to  offer  sacrifices,  and  loexerei.sc  every  part  of  their  reli- 
gious worship. 
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falsoliood  ;  the  rn'oniiiialc  prirsts  of  (he  Nile  were 
jilxilishcd  ;  ami  Constantine  <liseharj;e(l  Ihc  tliitics 
<)t'  a  Roman  censor,  when  he  ;;ave  orders  for  the 
demolition  of  several  temples  of  Phoenicia;  in  which 
every  mode  of  prostitution  was  devoutly  practised 
in  the  face  of  day,  and  to  the  honour  of  Venus.^  Tlie 
imperial  city  of  Constantino])le  was,  in  some  mea- 
sure, raised  at  the  expense,  and  was  adorned  willi 
tile  spoils,  of  the  opulent  temples  of  Greece  and 
Asia  ;  the  sacred  property  was  conliscated  ;  the  sta- 
tues of  gods  and  heroes  were  transported,  with  rude 
familiarity,  among  a  people  who  considered  them 
as  objects,  not  of  adoration,  but  of  curiosity :  the 
gold  and  silver  were  restored  to  circulation  ;  and 
the  magistrates,  the  bishops,  and  the  eunuclis,  im- 
proved the  fortunate  occasion  of  gratifying,  at  once, 
tlieir  zeal,  their  avarice,  and  their  resenlnicni.  IJiit 
these  depredations  were  conlincd  to  a  small  part  of 
the  Roman  world  ;  and  the  provinces  had  been  long 
since  accustomed  to  endure  the  same  sacrilegious 
rapine,  from  the  tyranny  of  princes  and  proconsuls, 
who  could  not  be  suspected  <if  any  design  to  subvert 
the  estal>lislied  religion.' 

The  sons  of  C'onslantinc  trod  in  tlie 
and  his  suns. 

footsteps   of  their   father,   with  more 

zeal,  and  with  less  discretion.  Tlie  prclenees  of 
rapine  and  oppression  were  insensibly  multiplied  f 
every  indulgence  was  shown  to  the  illegal  behaviour 
of  the  christians  ;  every  doubt  was  explained  to  the 
disadvantage  of  paganism  ;  and  the  demolition  of 
the  temples  was  celebrated  as  one  of  the  auspicious 
events  of  the  reign  of  Constans  and  Constantins.'' 
The  name  of  f'onstantius  is  prelixed  to  a  concise 
law,  which  might  have  superseded  the  necessity  of 
any  future  prohibitions.  "  It  is  our  pleasure,  that 
in  all  places,  and  in  all  cities,  the  temples  be  im- 
mediately shut,  and  carefully  guarded,  that  none 
may  have  the  power  of  offending.  It  is  likewise 
our  pleasure,  that  all  our  subjects  should  abstain 
from  saeririces.  If  any  one  should  be  guilty  of  such 
an  act,  let  him  fed  the  sword  of  vengeance,  and 
after  his  execution,  let  his  property  be  conliscated 

<•  See  Euwbiiis,  in  Vit.  CoTi>tiritin.  1.  iii.  r.  54 — 58,  anil  1.  iv.  c.  2.'I — 25, 
Tlu'se  acts  of  atltlinrity  ni;iy  be  rompared  with  the  suppression  of  tlie 
B.icehanals,  and  tlie  demolition  of  the  temple  of  Isis,  by  tlie  ma;;i»trates 
of  p;ii;an  Rome. 

f  Euscbiu,s  (in  Vit,  Constant.  1,  iii.  c,  .54.)  and  Labanins  (Oral,  pro 
Teniplis,  p.  J>,  10,  edit,  Gothefred.)  both  mention  the  pious  9acrile(J:e 
of  Constantine,  which  they  viewed  in  very  different  li^lits.  The  latter 
expressly  declares,  that  "  he  made  u.se  of  the  sacred  money,  but  made 
no  alteration  in  the  lejjal  worship  ;  the  temples  indeed  were  impoverish- 
ed, hut  the  s;tcred  riles  were  performed  there."  Lardner's  Jewish  and 
Heathen  Testimonies,  vol,  iv.  p,  140, 

K  Ammianus  (xxii.  4.)  sneaks  of  some  court  cimueh-S  who  were  spoliis 
teniplnnim  p.isti.  Lihanins  says  (Orat,  pro  Tempi,  p.  23)  that  tlie 
4-mperor  often  irave  away  a  temiile,  like  a  do;:,  or  a  horse,  or  a  slave,  or 
a  uiild  cup  :  hut  the  devout  philosopher  takes  care  to  observe,  tliat 
the^e  sacrilegious  favourites  very  seldom  prospered. 

Ii  .See  Gothefred.  Cod.  TheoJos.  torn.  vi.  p,  2(i2,  Lihan.  Orat,  Pa- 
rental, c.  X.  ill  Fabric,  Bibl.  Graic,  torn,  vii,  p,  235. 

i  I*lacilit  omnibus  locis  atque  urhibus  nniversisctaudi  nrotinus  tern, 
nla,  et  aceessii  vetitis  omnibus  lieentiam  delini|Uclidi  perditisahni-i.'ari. 
Vohimiis  eliam  cuiietos  a  sacrificiis  abstinere.  Quod  siijuis  aliipiid 
forte  hiijusmodi  perpetraverit,  ;:ladio  sternatur:  facultates  etiam  per. 
empti  fisco  decernimiis  vindicari :  et  similiter  adf)i(;i  reetores  proviii- 
ciarum  si  facinora  vindicare  nef^lexcrint.  Cod.  Theodos.  1.  xvi,  tit,  x, 
letf.  4.  Cbroiiolosfv  has  discovered  some  contradiction  in  the  date  of 
this  extrava;;ant  law;  the  only  one,  perhaps,  by  whicli  the  nepli. 
Kence  of  ma;;istrates  is  punished  by  death  and  confiscation.  iVI.de  la 
Bastie  (Mem.  de  TAcademie,  torn.  xv.  p.  PS.)  conjectures,  with  a  sliow 
iif  reason,  that  this  was  no  more  than  the  minutes  of  a  law,  the  heads  of 
,an  intended  hill,  which  were  found  in  Seriniis  Memoria*.  amnn'.;  the 
papers  of  Constantins,  and  afterwards  inserted,  as  a  worthy  model,  in 
the  Theodosiaii  Code. 


,mary  alio 
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to  tlic  public  use.  We  denounce  the  same  penalties 
against  the  governors  of  the  provinces,  if  they  neg- 
lect to  punish  the  erirainals."'  But  there  is  the 
strongest  rea.son  to  believe,  that  this  formidable 
edit^t  was  either  composed  without  being  publislied, 
or  was  published  without  being  executed.  The 
evidence  of  facts,  and  the  monuments  whicli  arc 
still  extant  of  brass  and  marble,  cuutiniic  to  prove 
the  public  excrtuse  of  the  pagan  worship  during  the 
whole  reign  of  the  sonsof  Con.stantine.  In  the  east, 
as  well  as  in  the  west,  in  cities,  as  well  as  in  the 
country,  a  great  number  of  temples  were  respected, 
'or  at  least  were  spared  ;  and  the  devout  multitude 
still  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  sacrifices,  of  festivals, 
and  of  |)roccssions,  by  the  permission,  or  by  the  con- 
nivance, of  the  civil  government.  About  four  years 
after  the  supi)osed  date  of  his  bloody  edict,  ('on- 
stantiiis  visited  the  temples  of  Rome;  and  the  de- 
cency of  his  behaviour  is  recommended  by  a  pagan 
orator  as  an  example  worthy  of  the  imitation  of 
succeeding  princes.  "  That  emperor,"  says  Sym- 
machus,  "  suffered  the  privileges  of  the  vestal  vir- 
gins to  remain  inviolate ;  he  bestowcil  the  sacerdotal 
dignities  on  the  nobles  of  Rome,  granted  the  custo- 
mary allowance  to  defray  the  expen.ses  of  the  public 
sacriliccs;  and,  though  he  had  embraced 
ll'crent  religion,  he  never  attempted  to  deprive 
the  empire  of  the  sacred  worship  of  antiquity."'' 
The  senate  still  presumed  to  consecrate,  by  solemn 
decrees,  the  divine  memory  of  their  sovereigns  ;  and 
Constantine  himself  was  associated,  after  his  death, 
to  tliosc  gods  whom  he  had  renounced  and  insulted 
during  his  life.  The  title,  the  ensigns,  tlie  preroga- 
tives, of  sovKKF.iGN  PONTIFF,  which  had  been  insti- 
tuted by  Numa,  and  assumed  by  Augustus,  were 
accepted  without  hesitation,  by  seven  christian 
emperors  ;  who  were  invested  with  a  more  absolute 
authority  over  the  religion  which  they  had  de- 
serted, than  over  that  which  they  professed.' 
i  The  divisions  of  Christianity  sus])endcd  the  ruin 
of  pnr/unism  ;"'  and  the  holy  war  against  the  infi- 
dels was  less  vigorously  prosecuted  by  princes  and 

k  Symmaeh.  Epistol,  x.  54. 

1  The  fniirth  Dis.sertation  of  M.  de  la  Bastie,  slir  ie  Souverain  Pon- 
tifical des  Empereurs  Ilomains,  (in  the  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  torn,  xv,  p.  75— 
144,)  is  a  very  learned  and  judicious  performance,  which  explains  the 
state,  and  proves  the  toleration,  of  pafianism  from  Constantine  to  Gra. 
tian.  The  ;i.ssertion  of  Zosimus,  that  Gratian  was  the  first  who  refused 
the  pontifical  rohe,  is  confirmed  beyond  a  doubt ;  and  the  murmurs  of 
hi^'otry.  on  that  subject,  are  almost  silenced, 

m  As  I  have  freely  anticipated  the  use  of  pagans  and  patranism,  I 
shall  now  trace  the  singular  revolutions  of  those  celebrated  words. 
I.  IloY,,,  in  the  Doric  dialect,  so  familiar  to  the  Italians,  siKiiiiies  .i 
founlain  ;  and  the  rural  neif^hbourhood  which  frequented  the  satin 
fountain,  derived  the  common  appellationofpo.f/iK  and  pnr/«w*,  (Fesliis 
sub  voce,  and  Servius  ad  Virsil.  Georgic.  ii,  31*2.)  2.  By  an  easy  ex. 
tension  of  the  word,  payan  nin\  rural  became  almost  synonymous.  (Piio. 

Hist.   Natiir.  xxviii.  5.)  and  the  meaner  rustics  aci|uired  that   iia 

which  has  been  corrupted  into  peasnnls  in  the  modern  laiiaiiaKes  of 
I-^uiope.  3,  The  amaxinif  increase  of  the  military  order  introduced  the 
necessity  of  a  correlative  term,  (Hume's  Essays,  vol.  i.  p.  555.)  and  all 
the  pcop/e  who  were  not  enlisted  in  thcserviceof  the  prince  were  brand- 
ed with  the  contemptuous  epithets  of  pagans,  (Tacit.  Hist.  iii.  24.  43. 
77.  Juvenal.  Satir.  xvi.  Tertullian  de  Pallio,  c.  4.)  4.  The  christians 
were  the  soldiers  of  Christ ;  their  adversaries  who  refused  his*acra?;ie/if. 
or  military  oath  of  baptism,  mij!ht  deserve  the  metaphoriial  name  of 
paL'ans:  and  this  popular  reproach  w;us  introduced  as  early  as  tlierei;rii 
of  V'alentinian  (A.  1).  3()5.)  into  imperial  laws  (Cod,  Theodos,  I,  xvi,  tit. 
ii.  leg.  IS.)  and  theological  writintts.  5.  Christianity  gradually  filled 
the  cities  of  the  empire  ;  the  old  reliuion.  in  the  lime  of  l*iiuieiitiiis 
(.advers.  Symmachum.  1.  i.ad  fin.)  and  Ornsius,  (in  Pra'fat.  Hist.)  retired 
and  lan;:iiished  in  obscure  viUaps  ;  and  the  word  paijnus,  with  its  new 
sisnification,  reverted  to  its  primitive  ori;;in.  fi.  Since  the  worship  of 
Jupiter  and  his  family  has  expired,  the  vacant  title  of  pagaos  lias  been 
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bishops,  who  were  more  immediately  alarmed  by  the 
friiilt  and  danErerof  domestic  rebellion.  The  extir- 
pation of  idolalri/"  might  have  been  justified  by  the 
established  principles  of  intolerance:  but  the  hostile 
sects,  which  alternately  reigned  in  the  imperial 
court,  were  mutually  apprehensive  of  alienating,  and 
perhaps  exasperating,  the  minds  of  a  powerful, 
though  declining  faction.  Every  motive  of  authority 
and  fashion,  of  interest  and  reason,  now  militated  on 
the  side  of  Christianity :  but  two  or  three  generations 
elapsed,  before  their  victorious  intluence  was  uni- 
versally felt.  The  religion  which  had  so  long  and 
so  lately  been  established  in  the  Roman  empire  was 
still  revered  by  a  numerous  people,  less  attached 
indeed  to  speculative  opinion,  than  to  ancient  cus- 
tom. The  honours  of  the  state  and  army  were 
indifferently  bestowed  on  all  the  subjects  of  Con- 
stantine  and  Constantius ;  and  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  knowledge  and  wealth  and  valour  was  still 
engaged  in  the  service  of  polytheism.  The  super- 
stition of  the  senator  and  of  the  peasant,  of  the  poet 
and  the  philosopher,  was  derived  from  very  difl'erent 
causes,  but  they  met  with  equal  devotion  in  the 
temples  of  the  gods.  Their  zeal  was  insensibly  pro- 
voked by  the  insulting  triumph  of  a  proscribed  sect ; 
and  their  hopes  were  revived  by  the  well-grounded 
confidence,  that  the  presumptive  heir  of  the  empire, 
a  young  and  valiant  hero,  who  had  delivered  Gaul 
from  the  arms  of  the  barbarians,  had  secretly  em- 
braced the  religion  of  his  ancestors. 
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Julian  is  declared  emperor  by  the  legions  of  Gaul. — 
His  march  and  success.— The  death  of  Constantius. 
— Civil  administration  of  Julian.     , 


The  jpaloiisy 
of  Constantius 
against  Juliao. 


While  the  Romans  languished  under 
the  ignominious  tyranny  of  eunuchs 
and  bishops,  the  praises  of  Julian  were 
repeated  with  transport  in  every  part  of  the  empire, 
except  in  the  palace  of  Constantius.  The  barba- 
rians of  Germany  had  felt,  and  still  dreaded,  the 
arms  of  the  young  Ca>sar ;  his  soldiers  were  the 
companions  of  his  victory;  the  grateful  provincials 
enjoyed  the  blessings  of  his  reign  ;  but  the  favour- 
ites, who  had  opposed  his  elevation,  were  ofl'ended 

successively  applied  to  ail  the  idolaters  aud  polyllieists  of  the  old  and 
uenr  world.  7.  The  Latin  christiaus  bestowed  it,  without  scruple  on 
their  niorl.ll  enemies  the  Mahometans ;  and  the  purest  l/nitarians  were 
branded  with  the  unjust  reproach  of  idolatry  .ind  paKauism.  Sec 
Oerard  Vossius  Elvmologicon  LiuguK  Latiiia;,  in  his  works  torn  i  ii 
420.  Godefroy's  Cnnimentary  on  the  Tlieodosian  Code,  torn '  vi  n  250 
and  Diican^e.  raedixet  iiitiniie  LatinitaL  Glossar. 

n  In  the  pure  lansuage  of  Ionia  and  Athens.  \{,ia,Xov  and  \aTpeic. 
were  ancient  and  familiar  words.  The  former  expressed  a  likeness  an 
appanlion,  (Homer.  Odyss.  xi.  COl  )a  representation,  an  imaoe  created 
cither  liy  fancy  or  art.  The  litter  denoted  any  sort  of  service  or 
slavery.  The  Jews  of  Kgypt,  who  translated  the  Hebrew  Sciptures 
restrained  the  use  of  these  words  (Exod,  xx,  4,  5.)  to  the  reliL-ious  wor." 
ship  ol  an  image.  The  peculiar  idiom  of  the  Helleiiist.s  or  (Jrecian 
Jews,  has  been  adopted  by  the  sacred  and  ecclesiastical  writers  ■  and 
the  reproach  of  idolatry  (H.i,^\oXarpt,i.)  has  stismalized  that  visible 
anil  abject  mode  of  superstition,  which  some  sects  of  Christianity  should 
not  hastily  impute  to  the  polvtheisis  of  Greece  and  Rome 

«  Omiies(|ui  plus  poterant  in  palatio,  adulandi  professores  jam  docti 
rectc  consulta,  prospercque  corapleta  vertebant  in  deridicuiuin-  talia 


by  his  virtues ;  and  they  justly  considered  the  friend 
of  the  people  as  the  enemy  of  the  court.     As  long 
as  the  fame  of  Julian  was  doubtful,  the  buffoons  of 
the   palace,  who  were  skilled  in  the  language  of 
satire;  tried  the  efficacy  of  those  arts  which  they  had 
so  often  practised  with  success.     They  easily  dis- 
covered, that  his  simplicity  was  not  exempt  from 
afl'ectation :    the   ridiculous   epithets   of   an    hairy 
savage,  of  an  ape  invested  with  the  purple,  were 
applied  to  the  dress  and  person  of  the  philosophic 
warrior;  and  his  modest  despatches  were  stigmatized 
as  the  vain  and  elaborate  fictions  of  a  loquacious 
Greek,  a  speculative  soldier,  who  had  studied   the 
art  of  war  amidst  the  groves  of  the  academy. '     The 
voice   of  malicious  folly  was  at  length  silenced   by 
the  shouts  of  victory ;  the  conqueror  of  the  Franks 
and  Aleraanni  could  no  longer  be  painted  as  an  ob- 
ject  of   contempt;    and  the  monarch   himself  was 
meanly  ambitious  of  stealing  from  his  lieutenant 
the  honourable  reward  of  his  labours.     In  the  letters 
crowned   with   laurel,  which,  according  to  ancient 
custom,  were  addressed  to  the  provinces,  the  name 
of  Julian  was  omitted.    "  Constantius  had  made  his 
dispositions  in  person  ;  he  had  signalized  his  valour 
in  the  foremost  ranks  ;    his  military  conduct  had 
secured  the  victory  ;    and  the  captive  king  of  the 
barbarians   was   presented  to  him  on  the  field   of 
battle,"  from  which  he  was  at  that  time  distant  above 
forty  days' journey.''     So  extravagant  a  fable  was 
incapable,  however,  of  deceiving  the  public  credu- 
lity, or  even  of  satisfying  the  pride  of  the  emperor 
himself.     Secretly  conscious  that  the  applause  and 
favour  of  the  Romans  accompanied  the  rising  for- 
tunes of  Julian,  his  discontented  mind  was  prepared 
to  receive  the  subtle  poison  of  those  artful  syco- 
phants, who  coloured  their  mischievous  designs  with 
the  fairest  appearances  of  truth  and  candour.  =    In- 
stead of   depreciating  the  merits  of  Julian,  they 
acknowledged,  and  even  exaggerated,  his  popular 
fame,  superior  talents,  and  important  services.    But 
they  darkly  insinuated,  that  the  virtues  of  the  Cssar 
might  instantly  be  converted  into  the  most  dangerous 
crimes,  if  the  inconstant  multitude  should  prefer 
their  inclinations  to  their  duty  ;  or  if  the  general  of 
a  victorious  army  should  be  tempted  from  his  alle- 
giance by  the  hopes  of  revenge,  and   independent 
greatness.     The  personal  fears  of  Con-  p^,„,„j  ^„,y„f 
stantius  were  interpreted  by  his  council     Constantius. 
as  a  laudable  anxiety  for  the  public  safety ;    whilst 

sine  modo  strepentes  in.sulse;  in  odium  venit  cum  Tictoriis  suis;  ca- 
pella,  non  homo;  nt  liirsutiim  Julianum  carpentes,  appellalltcsque  lo, 
i)uaceni  talpam,  et  piirpuratam  siiniam,  et  littcrinncm  Grscum  ;  et  his 
con;;rueiitia  plurima  alrjue  vernaciila  prjncini  resonantes,  audire  hiec 
taliaque  f;estieiiti,  virtiltes  ejus  obruere  verbis  impuilentibus  conaban- 
tiir,  et  se^'iiem  iiicessentes  et  timidum  et  ilmbratileni,  gestaque  secus 
verbis  comptioribus  exornalitem.     Amniianus,  xvii.  II. 

ti  .\mmian.  xvi.  12.  The  orator  Tliemistius  (iv.  p.  56.  57.)  liclieved 
whatever  was  contained  in  the  imperial  letters,  which  were  .iddresscd 
to  the  senate  of  Constantinople.  Aurelius  Victor,  who  published  his 
Abridgment  in  the  last  year  of  Constinlius.  .iscribes  the  German  vic- 
tories to  the  trisilom  of  the  emperor,  and  the  fortune  of  the  Cssar. 
Vet  the  historian,  soon  alterwards,  was  indebted  to  the  favour  or  es- 
teem of  Julian  for  the  lunmur  of  a  brass  statue;  and  the  important 
otlices  of  consular  of  the  secoud  Pannonia.  and  pra-fect  of  the  city. 
Ammian.  xxi.  10. 

c  Callido  nocendi  artificio.  accusatoriam  diritatcm  laiidum  titnlis 
peragebant.  .  .  .  Ha-  voces  fuerunt  ad  intlammanda  odia  prohris  omni- 
bus putenliores.  See  Mamertin.  in  Actioue  Gratiarum  in  vet.  Panegyr, 
xi.  5,  6. 
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in  private,  ami  perhaps  in  his  own  breast,  he  dis- 
guised, under  the  less  odious  appellation  of  fear, 
the  sentiments  of  hatred  and  envy,  which  he  had 
secretly  conceived  for  the  inimitable  virtues  of  Ju- 
lian. 

The  lesions  of  ^he  apparent  tranquillity  of  Gaul, 
Gaul  are  ordered   and  the  imminent  danger  of  the  eastern 

totuarcli  iututlie  ... 

.■a«t.  provinces,  ollered  a  specious  pretence 

A.  .  300.  /  |iti .  j.^^  jj^^  design  which  was  artfully  con- 
certed by  the  imperial  ministers.  They  resolved  to 
disarm  the  Ca-sar ;  to  recall  those  faithful  troops 
who  guarded  his  person  and  dignity;  and  to  cm- 
ploy,  in  a  distant  war  against  the  Persian  monarch, 
the  hardy  veterans  who  had  vanquished,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  the  fiercest  nations  of  Germany. 
While  .hiliaii  used  the  laborious  hours  of  his  winter- 
quarters  at  Paris  in  the  administration  of  power, 
which,  in  his  hands,  was  the  exercise  of  virtue,  he 
was  surprised  by  the  hasty  arrival  of  a  tribune  and 
a  notary,  with  positive  orders  from  the  emperor, 
which  t/try  were  directed  to  e.vecutc,  and  /le  was 
commanded  not  to  oppose.  Constantlus  signified 
his  pleasure,  that  four  entire  legions,  the  Celt.p,  and 
Pctulants,  the  Heruli,  and  the  Batavians,  should  be 
separated  from  the  standard  of  Julian,  under  which 
they  had  acquired  their  fame  and  discipline;  that 
in  each  of  the  remaining  bands  three  hundred  of 
the  bravest  youths  should  be  selected  ;  and  that  this 
numerous  detachment,  the  strength  of  the  Gallic 
army,  should  instantly  begin  their  march,  and  exert 
their  utmost  diligence  to  arrive,  before  tlie  opening 
of  the  campaign,  on  the  frontiers  of  Persia.  ■*  The 
Cicsar  foresaw  and  lamented  the  consequences  of 
this  fatal  mandate.  Most  of  the  auxiliaries,  who 
engaged  their  voluntary  service,  had  stipulated,  that 
they  should  never  be  obliged  to  pass  the  Alps.  The 
public  faith  of  Rome,  and  the  personal  honour  of 
Julian,  had  been  pledged  for  the  observance  of  tliis 
condition.  Such  an  act  of  treachery  and  oppression 
would  destroy  the  confidence,  and  excite  the  resent- 
ment, of  the  independent  warriors  of  Germany,  who 
considered  truth  as  the  noblest  of  their  virtues,  and 
freedom  as  the  most  valuable  of  their  possessions. 
The  legionaries,  who  enjoyed  the  title  and  privileges 
of  Romans,  were  enlisted  for  the  general  defence  of 
the  republic  :  but  those  mercenary  troops  heard 
w  ith  cold  indiflerencc  the  antiquated  names  of  the 
iciiublic  and  of  Rome.  Attached,  either  from  birth 
or  long  habit,  to  the  climate  and  manners  of  Gaul, 
they  loved  and  admired  Julian  ;  they  despised,  and 
perhaps  hated,  the  emperor  ;  they  dreaded  the  labo- 
rious march,  the  Persian  arrows,  and  the  burning 
deserts  of  -\sia.  They  claimed  as  their  own  the 
country  which  they  had  saved  ;  and  excu.sed  their 
want  of  spirit,  by  pleading  the  sacred  and  more 
immediate  duty  of  protecting  their  families  and 


d  The  minute  interval,  which  may  be  interposed,  between  the  hi/errte 
atiiillii  and  the  prima  vere  of  Animianus.  (xx.  I.  4.)  instead  of  allowing 
a  NUliieient  spare  for  a  march  c»f  three  tliolisand  miles,  would  render 
the  orders  of  Constantiiis  a.s  extravagant  as  they  were  tinjilst.  The 
troops  of  Gaul  could  not  have  reached  Syria  till  the  end  of  autumn. 
The  memory  of  Animianus  must  have  been  inaccurate,  and  his  lao- 
(;ua;;c  incorrect. 


friends.  The  apprehensions  of  the  Gauls  were  de- 
rived from  the  knowledge  of  the  impending  and 
inevitable  danger.  As  soon  as  the  provinces  were 
exhausted  of  their  military  strength,  the  Germans 
would  violate  a  treaty  which  had  been  imposed  on 
their  fears  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  abilities  and 
valour  of  Julian,  the  general  of  a  nominal  army,  to 
whom  the  public  calamities  would  be  imputed, 
must  lind  himself,  after  a  vain  resistance,  either  a 
prisoner  in  the  camp  of  the  barbarians,  or  a  crimi- 
nal in  the  palace  of  Constantius.  If  Juli.an  com- 
plied with  the  orders  which  he  had  received,  he 
subscribed  his  own  destruction,  and  that  of  a  peo|)le 
w  ho  deserved  his  aflection.  But  a  positive  refusal 
was  an  act  of  rebellion,  and  a  declaration  of  war.V 

The  inexorable  jealousy  of  the  emperor,  the  pe- 
remptory, and  perhaps  insidious,  nature  of  his 
commands,  left  not  any  room  for  a  fair  apology,  or 
candid  interpretation  ;  and  the  dependant  station  of 
the  Ca-sar  .scarcely  allowed  him  to  pause  or  to  deli- 
berate. Solitude  increa.scd  the  perplexity  of  Julian; 
he  could  no  longer  apply  to  the  faithful  coun.scis  of 
.Sallust,  who  had  been  removed  from  his  ofliec  by 
the  judicious  malice  of  the  eunuchs  :  he  could  not 
even  enforce  his  representations  by  the  concurrence 
of  the  ministers,  who  wouUl  have  been  afraid,  or 
ashamed,  to  approve  the  ruin  of  Gaul.  The  moment 
had  been  chosen,  when  Lupicinus,'  the  general  of 
the  cavalry,  was  despatched  into  Britain,  to  repulse 
the  inroads  of  the  Scots  and  Picts  ;  and  Florentius 
was  occupied  at  Vienna  by  the  assessment  of  the 
tribute.  The  latter,  a  crafty  and  corrupt  statesman, 
declining  to  assume  a  responsible  part  on  this  dan- 
gerous occasion,  eluded  the  pressing  and  repeated 
invitations  of  Julian,  who  represented  to  him,  that 
in  every  important  measure,  the  presence  of  the 
pra^fcct  was  indispensable  in  the  council  of  the 
prince.  In  the  meanwhile  the  Ca-sar  was  oppressed 
by  the  rude  and  importunate  solicitations  of  the 
imperial  messengers,  who  presumed  to  suggest,  that 
if  he  expected  the  return  of  his  ministers,  he  would 
charge  himself  with  the  guilt  of  the  delay,  and  re- 
serve for  them  the  merit  of  the  execution.  Unable 
to  resist,  unwilling  to  comply,  Julian  expressed,  in 
the  most  serious  terms,  his  wish,  and  even  his  in- 
tention, of  resigning  the  purple,  which  he  could  not 
preserve  w  ith  honour,  but  which  he  could  not  abdi- 
cate with  safety. 

After  a  painful  conflict,  Julian  was  Their  dis 
compelled  to  acknowledge,  that  obe- 
dience was  the  virtue  of  the  most  eminent  subject, 
and  that  the  sovereign  alone  was  entitled  to  judge 
of  the  public  welfare.  He  issued  the  necessary 
orders  for  carrying  into  execution  the  commands  of 
Constantius  ;  a  part  of  the  troops  began  their  march 
for  the  Alps  ;  and  the  detachments  from  the  several 


c  Ammianus  xx.  1.  The  valour  of  Lupiciniis,  and  his  military  skill, 
are  acknowledged  by  the  historian,  who,  in  liis  atfected  language,  ac- 
cuses the  general  ol  exallint;  the  horns  of  his  pride,  bellowing  in  a 
tragic  tone,  and  exciting  a  doubt  whether  he  was  more  cruel  or  avari- 
cious. The  danger  from  the  .Scots  and  Picts  was  so  serious,  that  Juliau 
himself  had  some  thoughts  of  passing  over  into  the  island. 


discou. 
tents. 


CHAP.  XXII. 

"•arrisons  moved  towards  their  respective  places  of 
assembly.  They  advanced  with  difficulty  through 
the  trembling  and  afl'righted  crowds  of  provincials  ; 
who  attempted  to  excite  their  pity  by  silent  despair, 
or  loud  lamentations  ;  while  the  wives  of  the  sol- 
diers holding  their  infants  in  tlieir  arms,  accused 
the  desertion  of  their  husbands,  in  the  mixed  lan- 
guage of  grief,  of  tenderness,  and  of  indignation. 
This  scene  of  general  distress  afflicted  the  humanity 
of  the  Caesar;  he  granted  a  sufficient  number  of 
post- waggons  to  transport  the  wives  and  families  of 
the  soldiers,'  endeavoured  to  alleviate  the  hardships 
which  he  was  constrained  to  intlict,  and  increased, 
by  the  most  laudable  arts,  his  owti  popularity,  and 
the  discontent  of  the  exiled  troops.  The  grief  of 
an  armed  multitude  is  soon  converted  into  rage  ; 
their  licentious  murmurs,  which  every  hour  were 
communicated  from  tent  to  tent  with  more  boldness 
and  effect,  prepared  their  minds  for  the  most  daring 
acts  of  sedition  ;  and  by  the  connivance  of  their 
tribunes,  a  seasonable  libel  was  secretly  dispersed, 
which  painted,  in  lively  colours,  the  disgrace  of  the 
Ca-sar,  the  oppression  of  the  Gallic  army,  and  the 
feeble  vices  of  the  tyrant  of  Asia.  The  servants  of 
Constautius  were  astonished  and  alarmed  by  the 
progress  of  this  dangerous  spirit.  They  pressed  the 
Ca?sar  to  hasten  the  departure  of  the  troops ;  but 
they  imprudently  rejected  the  honest  and  judicious 
advice  of  Julian  ;  who  proposed  that  they  should 
not  march  through  Paris,  and  suggested  the  danger 
and  temptation  of  a  last  interview. 
They  proclahn  As  soon  as  the  approach  of  the  troops 
Julian  emijeror.  ^gj  announced,  the  C;esar  went  out 
to  meet  them,  and  ascended  his  tribunal,  which  had 
been  erected  in  a  plain  before  the  gates  of  the  city. 
After  distinguishing  the  officers  and  soldiers,  who 
by  their  rank  or  merit  deserved  a  peculiar  attention, 
Julian  addressed  himself  in  a  studied  oration  to  the 
surrounding  multitude  :  he  celebrated  their  exploits 
with  grateful  applause  ;  encouraged  them  to  accept, 
with  alacrity,  the  honour  of  serving  under  the  eyes 
of  a  powerful  and  liberal  monarch  ;  and  admonished 
them,  that  the  commands  of  Augustus  required  an 
instant  and  cheerful  obedience.  The  soldiers,  who 
were  apprehensive  of  offending  their  general  by  an 
indecent  clamour,  or  of  belying  their  sentiments  by 
false  and  venal  acclamations,  maintained  an  obsti- 
nate silence  ;  and  after  a  short  pause,  were  dis- 
missed to  their  quarters.  The  principal  officers 
were  entertained  by  the  Ca-sar,  who  professed,  in 
the  warmest  language  of  friendship,  his  desire  and 
his  inability  to  reward,  according  to  their  deserts. 
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the  brave  companions  of  his  victories.  They  retired 
from  the  feast,  full  of  grief  and  perplexity  ;  an<l 
lamented  the  hardship  of  their  fate,  which  tore  them 
from  their  beloved  general  and  their  native  country. 
The  only  expedient  w  hich  could  prevent  their  sepa- 
ration was  boldly  agitated  and  approved  ;  the  popu- 
lar resentment  was  insensibly  moulded  into  a  regular 
conspiracy  ;  their  just  reasons  of  complaint  were 
heightened  by  passion,  and  their  passions  were  in- 
llaraed  by  wine  ;  as,  on  the  eve  of  their  departure, 
the  troops  were  indulged  in  licentious  festivity.  At 
the  hour  of  midnight,  the  impetuous  multitude,  with 
swords,  and  bows,  and  torches,  in  their  hands, 
rushed  into  the  suburbs  ;  encompassed  the  palace  ;■ 
and,  careless  of  future  dangers,  pronounced  the 
fatal  and  irrevocable  words,  Julian  Augustus  ! 
The  prince,  whose  anxious  suspense  was  interrupted 
by  their  disorderly  acclamations,  secured  the  doors 
against  their  intrusion  ;  and,  as  long  as  it  was  in 
his  power,  secluded  his  person  and  dignity  from  the 
accidents  of  a  nocturnal  tumult.  At  tlie  dawn  of 
day,  the  soldiers,  whose  zeal  was  irritated  by  oppo- 
sition, forcibly  entered  the  palace,  seized,  with  re- 
spectful violence,  the  object  of  their  choice,  guarded 
Julian  with  drawn  swords  through  the  streets  of 
Paris,  placed  him  on  the  tribunal,  and  with  repeated 
shouts  saluted  him  as  their  emperor.  Prudence  as 
well  as  loyalty  inculcated  the  proprietj*  of  resisting 
their  treasonable  designs  ;  and  of  preparing,  for  his 
oppressed  virtue,  the  excuse  of  violence.  Address- 
ing himself  by  turns  to  the  multitude  and  to  indi- 
viduals, he  sometimes  implored  their  mercy,  and 
sometimes  expressed  his  indignation ;  conjured 
them  not  to  sully  the  fame  of  their  immortal  victo- 
ries ;  and  ventured  to  promise,  that  if  the)'  would 
immediately  return  to  their  allegiance,  he  would 
undertake  to  obtain  from  the  emperor  not  only  a 
free  and  gracious  pardon,  but  even  the  revocation 
of  the  orders  which  had  excited  their  resentment. 
But  the  soldiers,  who  were  conscious  of  their  guilt, 
chose  rather  to  depend  on  the  gratitude  of  Julian, 
than  on  the  clemency  of  the  emperor.  Their  zeal 
was  insensibly  turned  into  impatience,  and  their 
impatience  into  rage.  The  inflexible  Caesar  sus- 
tained, till  the  third  hour  of  the  day,  their  prayers, 
their  reproaches,  and  their  menaces  ;  nor  did  he 
yield,  till  he  had  been  repeatedly  assured,  that  if 
he  wished  to  live,  he  must  consent  to  reign.  He 
was  exalted  on  a  shield  in  the  presence,  and  amidst 
the  unanimous  acclamations,  of  the  troops ;  a  rich 
military  collar,  which  was  offered  by  chance,  sup- 
plied the  want  of  a  diadem;'',  the  ceremony  was 


f  He  granted  them  the  permission  of  the  cursus  clavularis,  or  cla. 
bularis.  The«p  post-wa^rijons  are  ofrcii  mentioned  in  the  code,  and 
were  snppovd  to  carry  fifteen  hnndred  pounds'  wciglit.  See  Valev.  ad 
Ammian.  xx.  4. 

e  Mf^st  prohalily  the  palace  of  the  haths,  ( Tfiermarvm,)  of  which  a 
sohd  and  lofty  hall  stilt  snbsists  in  the  rue  de  la  fiarpe.  The  hnild. 
in!;8  ivivered  a  considerable  space  of  the  inndero  qnarter  of  the  nniver. 
sity:  and  the  j^rdens,  nnder  the  Merovinsian  kines,  communicated 
with  the  ahbey  of  St.  Germain  des  l*rez.  By  the  injuries  of  time  and 
the  Normans,  this  ancient  palace  w.is  rcihiced,  in  the  twelfth  century,  to 
a  maze  of  rnins  -.  whose  dark  recesses  were  the  scene  of  licentious  lo\  e. 
F.xplicat  aula  sinus  nioutemt|ue  amplectitnr  alis  ; 
Mnltiplici  latehru  scelcrum  tersnra  ruliorelti. 


..-,....  pereuntis  ssppc  pudoris 
Celatura  nefas,  Venerisque  acc*>mmoda/urfw. 
(These  lines  are  quoted  from  the  Architrenins,  I.  iv.  c.  8.  a  poetical 
work  of  John  de  Hauteville.  or  Hanville,  a  monk  of  St.  Alban's  about 
the  year  1 190.  See  Warttni's  History  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  i.  dissert. 
ii.)  Vet  such  thefts  might  be  less  pernicious  to  mankind  than  the 
theological  disputes  of  the  Sorboiinc.  which  have  been  since  agitated 
on  the  same  ground.  Bonamy,  Mem.  de  I'  Academic,  torn.  xv.  p. 
678-B82. 

li  Even  iu  this  tumultuous  moment,  Julian  attended  to  the  forms  of 
.superstitious  ceremony  ;  and  obstinately  refused  the  inauspicious  use 
of  a  fem.ile  necklace,  or  a  horse  collar,  which  the  impatient  soldicis 
would  have  employed  in  the  room  of  a  diadem. 
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CHAP.  xxir. 


concludi'il  l)y  tlie  promise  of  a  moderate  donative  ; ' 
and  the  new  emperor,  overwhelmed  with  real  or 
alVeeted  prlef,  retired  into  the  most  secret  recesses 
of  bis  apartment.'' 

Hi. prolMtaiioti.  The  grief  of  Julian  eould  proceed 
gf  iiniucince.  ^^|y  ffj„„  |,ig  innoeencc ;  but  his  in- 
nocence must  appear  extremely  doubtful'  in  the 
eyes  of  those  who  have  learned  to  suspect  the  mo- 
tives and  the  professions  of  princes.  His  lively  and 
active  mind  was  susceptible  of  the  various  impres- 
sions of  hope  and  fear,  of  gratitude  and  revenge,  of 
duty  and  of  ambition,  of  the  love  of  fame  and  of  the 
fear  of  reproach.  But  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  cal- 
culate the  respective  weight  and  operation  of  these 
sentiments  ;  or  to  ascertain  the  principles  of  action 
which  might  escape  the  observation,  while  they 
guided  or  rather  impelled,  the  steps  of  Julian  him- 
self. The  discontent  of  the  troops  was  produced  hy 
the  malice  of  his  enemies  ;  their  tumult  was  the  na- 
tural ell'ect  of  interest  and  of  jiassion  ;  and  if  Julian 
had  tried  to  conceal  a  deep  design  under  the  ap- 
pearances of  chance,  he  must  have  employed  the 
most  consummate  artifice  without  necessity  and 
probably  without  success.  He  solemnly  declares, 
in  the  presence  of  Jupiter,  of  the  Sun,  of  Mars,  of 
Minerva,  and  of  all  the  other  deities,  that  till  the 
close  of  the  evening  which  preceded  his  elevation, 
he  was  utterly  ignorant  of  the  designs  of  the  sol- 
diers ;■"  and  it  may  seem  ungenerous  to  distrust  the 
honour  of  a  hero,  and  the  truth  of  a  philosopher. 
Yet  the  superstitious  eontidence  that  Constantius 
was  the  enemy,  and  that  he  himself  was  the  favour- 
ite, of  the  gods,  might  prompt  him  to  desire,  to  so- 
licit, and  even  to  hasten  the  auspicious  moment  of 
his  reign,  which  was  predestined  to  restore  the 
ancient  religion  of  mankind.  When  Julian  had 
received  the  intelligence  of  the  conspiracy,  he  re- 
signed himself  to  a  short  slumber  ;  and  afterwards 
related  to  his  friends  that  he  had  seen  llie  genius  of 
the  empire  waiting  with  some  impatience  at  his 
door,  pressing  for  admittance,  and  reproaching  his 
want  of  spirit  and  ambition."  Astonished  and  per- 
plexed, he  addressed  his  prayers  to  the  great  Jupi- 
ter ;  who  immediately  signified,  by  a  clear  and 
manifest  omen,  that  he  should  submit  to  tlic  will  of 
heaven  and  of  the  army.  The  conduct  which  dis- 
claims the  ordinary  maxims  of  reason,  excites  our 
suspicion  and  eludes  our  inquiry.  Whenever  the 
spirit  of  fanaticism,  at  once  so  credulous  and  so 
crafty,  has  insinuated  itself  into  a  noble  mind,  it 
insensibly  corrodes  the  vital  principles  of  virtue  and 
veracity. 

I  An  equal  proportion  of  pold  and  silver,  five  pieces  of  the  former, 
one  pound  of  the  latter  ;  tlie  whole  amounting  to  about  five  pounds  ten 
shitlin'^s  of  our  money. 

It  For  tile  wliole  narrative  of  this  revolt,  we  may  appeal  to  atitlientic 
and  ori;;inal  materials;  Julian  himself,  (ad  S.  I*.  H.  Atheniensem,  \i. 
2ia— 2H4.)  I.ihanius,  (Oral.  Parental,  c,  41— IS  in  Fabriciua  Bililiut. 
Gra;c.  torn.  vii.  ii.  2G9— 273.)  Aramianus,  (xx.  4.)  and  /osiinus,  (I.  in. 
p.  151 — 153.)  wno,  in  the  reign  of  Julian,  appears  to  follow  the  more 
resiKctahle  authority  of  l^unapius.  With  sucll  guides  we  miffht  iie;,'- 
lect  the  abbrcviators  and  ecclesiastical  historians. 

I  Kutropius,  a  respectable  witness,  uses  a  doubtful  expression. 
"  consen.su  inililiim,"  (x.  15.)  Gret'ory  Nazianzen,  whose  i;.'norance 
miicht  excuse  his  fanaticism,  directly  charges  the  apostate  with  prc- 
siiinption,  madness,  and  impious  rebellion,  avffadtta,  anovoia,  afffficia, 
Oral.  iii.  p.  67. 


To  moderate  the  zeal  of  his  party,  to  His  embi«.sy  to 
protect  the  persons  of  his  enemies,"  to  Constantius. 
defeat  and  to  dcspi.se  the  secret  enterprises  which 
were  formed  against  his  life  and  dignity,  were  the 
cares  which  employed  the  first  days  of  the  reign  of 
the  new  emperor.  Although  he  was  firmly  resolved 
to  maintain  the  station  which  he  had  assumed,  he 
was  still  desirous  of  saving  his  country  from  the  ca- 
lamities of  civil  war,  of  declining  a  contest  with 
file  superior  forces  of  ('onstantius,  and  of  preserving 
his  own  character  from  the  reproach  of  i)erlidy  and 
ingratitude.  Adorned  with  the  ensigns  of  military 
and  imperial  pomp,  Julian  showed  himself  in  the 
field  of  Mars  to  the  soldiers,  who  glowed  with  ardent 
enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  their  i)upil,  their  leader, 
and  their  friend.  He  recapitulated  their  victories, 
lamented  their  sufferings,  applauded  their  resolu- 
tion, animated  their  hopes,  and  checked  their  impe- 
tuosity ;  nor  did  he  dismiss  the  assembly,  till  he  had 
obtained  a  solemn  promise  from  the  troops,  that  if 
the  emperor  of  the  east  would  subscribe  an  equitable 
treaty,  they  would  renounce  any  views  of  conquest, 
and  satisfy  themselves  with  the  tranquil  possession 
of  the  (Jallic  provinces.  On  this  foundation  he  com- 
posed, in  his  own  name,  and  in  that  of  the  army,  a 
specious  and  moderate  epistlci"  which  was  delivered 
to  Pentadius,  his  master  of  the  olhecs,  and  to  his 
chamberlain  Eutherius ;  two  ambassadors  whom 
he  appointed  to  receive  the  answer,  and  observe  the 
dispositions  of  Constantius.  This  epistle  is  inscribed 
with  the  modest  appellation  of  Ca-sar  ;  but  Julian 
solicits,  in  a  peremptory  though  respectful  manner, 
the  confirmation  of  the  title  of  Augustus.  He  ac- 
knowledges the  irregularity  of  his  own  election, 
while  he  justifies,  in  sonic  measure,  the  resentment 
and  violence  of  the  troops  which  had  extorted  his 
reluctant  consent.  He  allows  the  supremacy  of  his 
brother  Constantius ;  and  engages  to  send  him  an 
annual  present  of  Spanish  horses,  to  recruit  his  army 
with  a  select  number  of  barbarian  youths,  and  to  ac- 
cept from  his  choice  a  pra-torianpra'fect  of  approved 
discretion  and  fidelity.  But  he  reserves  for  himself 
the  nomination  of  his  other  civil  and  military  officers, 
with  the  troops,  the  revenue,  and  the  sovereignty  of 
the  iirovinces  beyond  the  ,\lps.  He  admoni.shcsthe 
emperor  to  consult  the  dictates  of  justice;  to  distrust 
the  arts  of  those  venal  flatterers,  who  subsist  only 
by  the  discord  of  princes  ;  and  to  embrace  the  offer 
of  a  fair  and  honourable  treaty,  equally  advan- 
tageous to  the  republic  and  to  the  house  of  Constaii-  i 
tine.  In  this  negociation  Julian  claimed  no  innn 
than  he  already  possessed.  The  delegated  authoriiy 

m  Julian,  ad  S.  P.  Q.  Allien,  p.  284.  The  dcvoul  Ahbe  de  la  liU. 
terie  (Vie  de  Jnlien,  p.  15U.)  is  almost  inclined  to  respect  the  ilei.'Out 
protestations  of  a  pa^an. 

n  Amraian.  xx.  5.  with  the  note  of  Lindenhrogius  on  the  Eenius  of 
the  empire.  Julian  himself,  in  a  conlidential  letter  to  his  frieml  and 
physifi.in.  Oribasian  (E[nst.  xvii.  p.  38-1.)  mentions  another  dream,  to 
which,  before  the  event,  he  gave  credit;  of  a  stately  tree  thrown  to 
the  ground,  of  a  small  plant  striking  a  deep  root  into  the  earth.  Even 
in  Ins  sleep,  the  mind  of  the  Ciesar  must  bale  been  agitated  hy  the 
hopes  and  fears  of  his  fortune.  Zosimus  (I.  in.  p.  155  )  relates  a  sub. 
sequent  dream. 

o  The  diDicnlt  silnalinn  of  the  prince  of  a  rebellious  army  is  Imrly 
described  by  Tacitus.  (Hist.  I.  RO— 8.5.)  But  Otho  had  much  imu;c 
guilt,  and  much  less  abilities,  than  Julian. 

P  To  this  ostensible  epistle  he  added,  says  Ammianus,  private  letlerj^ 
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•which  he  had  long;  exercised  over  the  provinces  of 
Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain,  was  still  obeyed  under  a 
name  more  independent  and  august.  The  soldiers 
and  the  people  rejoiced  in  a  revolution  which  was 
not  stained  even  w  ith  the  blood  of  the  guilty.  Flo- 
rentius  was  a  fugitive  ;  Lupicinus  a  prisoner.  The 
persons  who  were  disatfected  to  the  new  government 
were  disarmed  and  secured  ;  and  the  vacant  offices 
were  distributed,  according  to  the  recommendation 
of  merit,  by  a  prince  who  despised  the  intrigues  of 
the  palace,  and  the  clamours  of  the  soldiers.i 
His  fourth  and  ^he  ncgociations  of  peace  were  ac- 
fifth  expeditions  companicd  and  supported  by  the  most 
lievoiid  the  .      "^  .■  c  mi 

Rfiioe,  vigorous  preparations  for  war.      The 

A.  D.  360.  361.  army,  which  Julian  held  in  readiness 
for  immediate  action,  was  recruited  and  augmented 
by  the  disorders  of  the  times.  The  cruel  persecu- 
tion of  the  faction  of  Magnentius  had  filled  Gaul 
with  numerous  bands  of  outlaws  and  robbers.  They 
oheerfully  accepted  the  offer  of  a  general  pardon 
from  a  prince  whom  they  could  trust,  submitted  to 
the  restraints  of  military  discipline,  and  retained 
only  their  implacable  hatred  to  the  person  and  go- 
vernment of  Constantius.'  As  soon  as  the  season 
of  the  year  permitted  Julian  to  take  the  field,  he  ap- 
peared at  the  head  of  his  legions  ;  threw  a  bridge 
over  the  Rhine  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cleves  ;  and 
prepared  to  chastise  the  perfidy  of  the  Attuarii,  a 
tribe  of  Franks,  who  presumed  that  they  might 
ravage,  with  impunity,  the  frontiers  of  a  divided 
empire.  The  difficulty,  as  well  as  glory,  of  this  en- 
terprise, consisted  in  a  laborious  march  ;  and  Julian 
had  conquered,  as  soon  as  he  could  penetrate  into  a 
country,  which  former  princes  had  considered  as  in- 
accessible. After  he  had  given  peace  to  the  barba- 
rians, the  emperor  carefully  visited  the  fortifications 
along  the  Rhine  from  Cleves  to  Basil;  surveyed, 
with  peculiar  attention,  the  territories  which  he  had 
recovered  from  the  hands  of  the  Alemanni,  passed 
through  Besanqon,'  which  had  severely  suffered 
from  their  fury,  and  fixed  his  head-quarters  at 
Vienna  for  the  ensuing  winter.  The  barrier  of  Gaul 
was  improved  and  strengthened  with  additional  for- 
tifications ;  and  Julian  entertained  some  hopes  that 
the  Gennans,  whom  he  had  so  often  vanquished, 
might,  in  his  absence,  be  restrained  by  the  terror  of 
his  name.  Vadomair'  was  the  only  prince  of  the 
Alemanni,  whom  he  esteemed  or  feared;  and  while 
the  subtle  barbarian  affected  to  observe  the  faith  of 
treaties,  the  progress  of  his  arms  threatened  the 
state  with  an  unseasonable  and  dangerous  war.  The 
policy  of  Julian  condescended  to  surprise  the  prince 

objur^atorias  et  mnrdares,  which  the  historian  had  not  seen,  and  would 
not  have  piiblislied.     Periiaps  they  never  existed. 

q  See  the  tirst  transactions  of  his  reifjn,  in  Julian  ad  S.  P.  Q,.  Athen. 
V-  285.  286.  Amniianus,  XX.  .■).  8.  Liban.  Oral.  Parent,  c.  49,  50.  n. 
273-275. 

'  Liban.  Orat.  Parent,  c.  50.  p.  275,  276.  A  stranfre  disorder,  since 
it  coutiiuied  above  seven  years.  In  the  factions  of  the  Greek  repultlics, 
tile  exiles  amounted  to  2(>,(IOO  persons;  m\A  Isocrates  assures  IMiihi), 
that  it  vvould  be  easier  to  raise  an  army  from  the  vagabonds  than  from 
the  cities.    See  Hume's  E.ssays,  torn.  I.  p.  426,  427. 

9  Julian  (Epist.  xxxviii.  p.  414.)  trivesa  short  description  of  Vesontio, 
or  Uesan^fMi  ;  a  rocky  peninsula  almost  encircled  by  the  river  Doux; 
once  a  nia,jnificent  city,  filled  witli  temples,  &c.now  reduced  to  a  small 
town,  emer;riiiir  however  from  its  ruins. 

t  Vadomair  entered  into  the  Roman  service,  and  was  promoted  from 


of  the  Alemanni  by  his  own  arts ;  and  Vadomair, 
who,  in  the  character  of  a  friend,  had  incautiously 
accepted  an  invitation  from  the  Roman  govern- 
ors, was  seized  in  the  midst  of  the  entertainment, 
and  sent  away  prisoner  into  the  heart  of  Spain. 
Before  the  barbarians  were  recovered  from  their 
amazement,  the  emperor  appeared  in  arms  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  and,  once  more  crossing  the 
river,  renewed  the  deep  impressions  of  terror  and 
respect  which  had  been  already  made  by  four  pre- 
ceding expeditions." 

The  ambassadors  of  Julian  had  been  Fruitless  treaty 
instructed  to  execute,  with  the  utmost  a'^"JJt<:la"t,on 
diligence,  their  important  commission.  A.  D.  36i. 
But,  in  their  passage  through  Italy  and  Illyricum, 
they  were  detained  by  the  tedious  and  affected  de- 
lays of  the  provincial  governors  ;  they  were  con- 
ducted by  slow  journeys  from  Constantinople  to 
Caesarca  in  Cappadocia  ;  and  when  at  length  they 
were  admitted  to  the  presence  of  Constantius,  they 
found  that  he  had  already  conceived,  from  the  des- 
patches of  his  own  officers,  the  most  unfavourable 
opinion  of  the  conduct  of  Julian,  and  of  the  Gallic 
army.  The  letters  were  heard  with  impatience  ;  the 
trembling  messengers  were  dismis.sed  with  indigna- 
tion and  contempt ;  and  the  looks,  the  gestures,  the 
furious  language  of  the  monarch,  expressed  the  dis- 
order of  his  soul.  The  domestic  connexion,  which 
might  have  reconciled  the  brother  and  the  husband 
of  Helena,  was  recently  dissolved  by  the  death  of 
that  princess,  whose  pregnancy  had  been  .several 
times  fruitless,  and  was  at  last  fatal  to  herself.*^ 
The  empress  Eusebia  had  preserved,  to  the  last 
moment  of  her  life,  the  warm  and  even  jealous 
affection  which  she  had  conceived  for  Julian  ;  and 
her  mild  inlluence  might  have  moderated  the  resent- 
ment of  a  prince,  who,  since  her  death,  was  aban- 
doned to  his  own  passions,  and  to  the  arts  of  his 
eunuchs.  But  the  terror  of  a  foreign  invasion  ob- 
liged him  to  siLSpend  the  punishment  of  a  private 
enemy ;  he  continued  his  march  towards  the  con- 
fines of  Persia,  and  thought  it  sufficient  to  .signify 
the  conditions  which  might  entitle  Julian  and  his 
guilty  followers  to  the  clemency  of  their  offended 
sovereign.  He  required,  that  the  presumptuous 
Ca'sar  should  expressly  renounce  the  appellation 
and  rank  of  Augustus,  which  he  had  accepted  from 
the  rebels ;  that  he  should  descend  to  his  fonner 
station  of  a  limited  and  dependent  minister ;  that 
he  should  vest  the  powers  of  the  state  and  army  in 
the  hands  of  those  officers  who  were  appointed  by 
the  imperial  court ;  and  that  he  should  trust  his 

a  barbarian  kingdom  to  the  military  rank  of  duke  of  Pliceiiicia. 
He  still  retaiiieil  the  same  artful  cliaracter  :  (Amini-in.  xxi.  4.)  but. 
uinier  the  rci^n  of  Valens,  he  signalized  his  valour  in  the  Arnieni.tii 
war,  (xxix.  1.) 

u  Ammian.  XX.  10.  xxi.  .3,  4.     Zosimus,  I.  iii.  p.  155. 

ic  Her  remains  were  sent  to  Rome,  and  interred  near  those  of  her  sister 
Cnistantina,  ill  the  suburb  of  the  Via  yomentatra.  Ammian.  xxi.  I. 
Libanins  has  composed  a  very  weak  apology  to  justify  his  hero  from 
.1  very  absurd  charj^e  ;  of  poisoninjr  his  wife,  anu  rewardinfj  her  phy- 
sician with  his  mother's  jewels.  (See  the  seventh  of  seventiM-n  new 
orations,  published  at  Venice,  1754,  from  a  MS.  in  St.  Mark's  library, 
p.  117—127.)  KIpidius,  the  praetorian  prefect  of  the  east,  to  wluvie 
evidence  the  accusirr  of  Julian  appeals,  is  arraigned  by  I.ahanius,  as 
fff,minate  and  unirrateful ;  yet  the  reliirion  of  l-.lpidiiis  is  praised  by 
Jerom,  (torn,  i.  p.  243.)  and  liis  humanity  by  Ammianus,  (xxi.  6.) 
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safety  to  Uic  assurances  of  pardon,  wiiieli  were 
announced  by  Kpictetus,  a  Gallic  bishop,  and  one 
of  the  Arlaii  fiivoiirllcs  of  Constantius.  Several 
niontlis  were  inelVectuully  consumed  in  a  treaty 
wliicli  was  nesociated  at  tlie  distance  of  ilirce 
thousand  miles  between  Paris  and  Antiocli ;  and  as 
soon  as  Julian  perceived  that  his  moderate  and 
respectful  behaviour  served  only  to  irritate  the 
pride  of  an  implacable  adversary,  he  boldly  re- 
solved to  commit  his  life  and  fortune  to  the  chance 
of  a  civil  war.  He  gave  a  i)ublie  and  military  au- 
dience to  the  qua'stor  Leonas;  the  haughty  epistle 
of  Constantius  was  read  to  the  attentive  multitude  ; 
and  Julian  protested,  with  the  most  tlattcrin};  de- 
ference, that  he  was  ready  to  resign  the  title  of  Au- 
gustus, if  he  could  obtain  the  consent  of  those  whom 
lie  acknow  Icdged  as  the  authors  of  his  elevation. 
The  faint  proposal  was  impetuously  silenced  ;  and 
the  acclamations  of  "Julian  Augustus,  continue  to 
reign,  by  the  authority  of  the  anny,  of  the  people,  of 
the  republic  wliieli  you  have  saved,"  thundered  at 
once  from  every  part  of  the  field,  and  terrified  the 
pale  ambassador  of  Constantius.  A  part  of  the  let- 
ter was  afterwards  read,  in  which  the  emperor  ar- 
raigned the  ingratitude  of  Julian,  whom  he  had 
invested  with  the  honours  of  the  purple;  whom  lie 
had  educated  with  so  nuieh  care  and  tenderness  ; 
whom  he  had  preserved  in  his  infancy,  when  he  was 
left  a  helpless  orphan.  "  An  orphan  !"  interrupted 
Julian,  who  justified  his  cause  by  indulging  his  pas- 
.sions ;  "  Does  the  assassin  of  my  family  reproach 
me  that  I  was  left  an  orphan .'  He  urges  me  to 
revenge  those  injuries  which  I  have  long  studied  to 
forget."  The  assembly  was  dismissed  ;  and  Leonas, 
who,  with  some  difficulty,  had  been  protected  from 
the  popular  fury,  was  sent  I)a(k  to  his  master  with 
an  epistle,  in  which  Julian  expressed,  in  a  strain  of 
the  most  vehement  eloquence,  the  sentiments  of 
contempt,  of  hatred,  and  of  resentment,  which  had 
been  suppressed  and  imbittered  by  the  dissimula- 
tion of  twenty  years.  After  this  message,  which 
might  be  considered  as  a  signal  of  irreconcilable 
war,  Julian,  who,  some  weeks  before,  had  celebrated 
the  christian  festival  of  the  Epiphany ,y  made  a  pub- 
lie  declaration  that  he  committed  the  care  of  his 
safety  to  the  Immortal  gods ;  and  thus  publicly  re- 
nounced the  religion,  as  well  as  the  friendship,  of 
Constantius." 
,  ,.  The  situation  of  Julian  required  a 

.Itliian  nrpparos  * 

1.1  attack  Con.      vigorous   and    immediate    resolution. 

He  had  discovered  from  intercei)tcd 

letters,  that  his  adversary,  sacrificing  the  interest  of 


y  Fcriarmn  die  quern  celchrantes  mcnse  Januario.  cliri^itiani  Epi- 
pAwm'rt  dictitaiit,  pro::roii8iis  in  L-ornm  fcclesiam,  solcninitLT  miniinc 
nrato  discefisit.  Atnmian,  xxi.  2.  Zonaras  observes,  that  it  was  on 
Christmas.day,  and  his  .assertion  is  not  inconsistent;  since  the  churches 
of  Egypt,  Asia,  anil  perliaps  Gaul,  celebrated  on  the  same  day  (the 
sixth  of  January)  the  nalivily  and  the  baptism  of  their  Saviour.  The 
Romans,  .IS  i;;nr>rant  .is  tlicir  brethren  of  the  real  date  of  his  birth,  fixed 
the  .wleran  festival  to  the  tIAh  of  December,  the  Hrumatia,  or  winter 
solstice,  when  the  pagans  annually  celebrated  l\n  birth  of  the  Sun. 
.Sec  Itiiigham's  Antii|uitics  of  the  Cliristian  church,  I.  xx.  c.  4.  and 
lleansobre.  Ilist.  Criliijue  dn  Maniclirisme,  torn.  ii.  p.  (i!»0— 700. 

t  The  public  ami  secret  neKociations  between  Constantius  and  Julian, 
must  be  cxtr.acled,  with  some  caution,  from  Julian  himself.  (Orat.  ad 
S.  I>.  (>.  Athcn.  p.  2sr..)  I,il,anius,  (Oral.  I'arent.  c.  01.  p.  271!.)  Ammi. 


the  state  to  that  of  the  monarch,  had  again  excited 
the  barbarians  to  invade  the  provinces  of  the  wo.st. 
The  position  of  two  magaziius,  one  of  them  collected 
on  tlic  banks  of  tlic  lake  of  Constance,  the  other 
formed  at  the  foot  of  the  Cottian  Alps,  seemed  to 
indicate  the  march  of  two  armies ;  and  the  size 
of  those  magazines,  each  of  which  consisted  of  six 
hundred  thousand  quarters  of  wheat,  or  rather  fiour,* 
was  a  threatening  evidence  of  the  strength  and 
numbers  of  the  enemy,  w  ho  prepared  to  surround 
him.  But  the  imperial  legions  were  .still  in  their 
distant  (|uartcrs  of  Asia  ;  the  Danube  was  feebly 
guarded;  and  if  Julian  could  occupy,  by  a  sudden 
incursion,  the  important  provinces  of  lllyricum,  he 
might  expect  that  a  people  of  soldiers  would  resort 
to  his  standard,  and  that  the  rich  mines  of  gold  and 
silver  would  contribute  to  the  expenses  of  the  civil 
war.  He  proposed  this  bold  enterprise  to  the  assem- 
bly of  the  soldiers  ;  inspired  them  with  a  just  con- 
fidence in  their  general,  and  in  themselves  ;  and  ex- 
horted them  to  maintain  their  reputation,  of  being 
teiTible  to  the  enemy,  moderate  to  their  fellow-citi- 
zens, and  obedient  to  their  odicers.  His  spirited  dis- 
course was  received  with  the  loudest  acclamations, 
and  the  .same  troops  which  had  taken  up  arm.s 
against  Constantius,  when  he  summoned  them  to 
leave  Gaul,  now  declared  with  alacrity,  that  they 
would  follow  Julian  to  the  farthest  extremities  of 
Europe  or  Asia.  The  oath  of  fidelity  was  adminis- 
tered ;  and  the  .soldiers,  clashing  their  shields,  and 
pointing  their  drawn  swords  to  their  throats,  de- 
voted themselves,  with  horrid  imprecations,  to  the 
service  of  a  leader  whom  they  celebrated  as  the  de- 
liverer of  Gaul,  and  the  conqueror  of  the  Gcimans.'' 
This  solemn  engagement,  which  seemed  to  be  dic- 
tated by  aifection  rather  than  by  duty,  was  singly 
oppo.sed  by  Nebriditis,  who  had  been  admitted  to 
the  office  of  pra-torian  pricfect.  That  faithful  minis- 
ter, alone  and  una.ssisted,  asserted  the  rights  of  Con- 
stantius in  the  midst  of  an  armed  and  angry  multi- 
tude, to  whose  fury  he  had  alino.st  fallen  an  honour- 
able but  useless  sacrifice.  After  losing  one  of  his 
hands  by  the  stroke  of  a  sword,  he  embraced  the 
knees  of  the  prince  whom  he  had  olfendcd.  Julian 
covered  the  prafect  with  his  imperial  mantle,  and 
protecting  him  from  the  zeal  of  his  followers,  dis- 
missed him  to  his  own  house,  with  less  respect  than 
was  perhaps  due  to  the  virtue  of  an  enemy.'  The 
high  office  of  Nebridius  was  bestowed  on  Sallust ; 
and  the  provinces  of  Gaul,  which  were  now  deliver- 
ed from  the  intolerable  oppression  of  taxes,  enjoyed 
the  mild  and  equitable  administration  of  the  friend 


anus,  (XX.  9.)  Zosiraus,  (I.  iii.  p.  151.)  and  even  Zonaras.  (torn.  it.  I.  xiii. 
p.  20,  21,  22J  who,  on  thisoccasion,  appears  to  have  possessed  and  used 
some  valuable  materials. 

ii  Three  hundred  myriads,  or  three  millions  of  mcdimni,  a  corn- 
measnre  familiar  to  the  Athenians,  and  which  contained  six  Unman 
mndii.  Julian  explains,  like  a  soldier  anil  a  statesman,  the  dan<;er  of 
his  situation,  and  the  necessity  and  advantages  of  an  olleusive  vvar,  (ad 
S.  P.  (i.  Athen.  p.  28C,  287.) 

I'  Sec  his  oration,  and  the  behaviour  of  the  troops,  in  Amiuian. 
xxi.  b. 

c  He  sternly  refused  his  hand  to  the  suppliant  pra-fect,  whom  lie  sent 
into  Tuscany,  f  Aminian.  xxi.  5.)  Libanius,  with  savape  fury,  insults 
Nebridius,  applauds  the  soldiers,  and  almost  censures  the  Imnianity  of 
Julian.  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  £3.  p.  278.) 
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of  Julian,  who  was  permitted  to  practise  those  vir- 
tues which  he  had  instilled  into  the  mind  of  his 
pupil.'' 

The  hopes  of  Julian  depended  much 

His  march  from 

the  Rhine  iuio     Icss  OH  the  numher  ot  his  troops,  than 


Illyricuiu. 


on  the  celerity  of  his  motions.     In  the 


execution  of  a  daring  enterprise,  he  availed  himself 
of  every  precaution,  as  far  as  prudence  could  suc;- 
gest ;  and  where  prudence  could  no  long;er  accom- 
pany his  steps,  he  trusted  the  event  to  valour  and  to 
fortune.  In  tlie  nei^hhourhood  of  Basil  he  assem- 
bled and  divided  his  army.'  One  body,  which  con- 
sisted of  ten  thousand  men,  was  directed,  under  the 
command  of  Nevitta,  general  of  the  cavalry,  to  ad- 
vance through  the  midland  parts  of  Rhaetia  and 
Noricum.  A  similar  division  of  troops,  under  the 
orders  of  Jovius  and  Jovinus,  prepared  to  follow  the 
oblique  course  of  the  highways,  through  the  Alps 
and  the  northern  confines  of  Italy.  The  instructions 
to  the  generals  were  conceived  with  energy  and  pre- 
cision :  to  hasten  their  march  in  close  and  compact 
columns,  which,  according  to  the  disposition  of  the 
ground,  might  readily  be  changed  into  any  order  of 
battle  ;  to  secure  themselves  against  the  surprises  of 
the  night  by  strong  posts  and  vigilant  guards ;  to  pre- 
vent resistance  by  their  unexpected  arrival ;  to  elude 
examination  by  their  sudden  departure  ;  to  spread 
the  opinion  of  their  strength,  and  the  terror  of  his 
name ;  and  to  join  their  sovereign  under  the  walls 
of  Sirmium.  For  himself,  Julian  had  reserved  a 
more  dillicult  and  extraordinary  part.  He  selected 
three  thousand  brave  and  active  volunteers,  resolved, 
like  their  leader,  to  cast  behind  them  every  hope  of 
a  retreat :  at  the  head  of  this  faithful  band,  he  fear- 
lessly plunged  into  the  recesses  of  the  Marcian,  or 
black  forest,  which  conceals  the  sources  of  the 
Danube ;f  and,  for  many  days,  the  fate  of  Julian 
was  unknown  to  the  world.  The  secrecy  of  his 
march,  his  diligence,  and  vigour,  surmounted 
every  obstacle  ;  he  forced  his  way  over  mountains 
and  morasses,  occupied  the  bridges  or  swam  the 
rivers,  pursued  his  direct  course,*  without  rellecting 
whether  he  traversed  the  territory  of  the  Romans  or 
of  the  barbarians,  and  at  length  emerged,  between 
Ratisbon  and  Vienna,  at  the  place  where  he  designed 
to  embark  his  troops  on  the  Danube.  By  a  well- 
concerted  stratagem,  he  seized  a  fleet  of  light  bri- 
gantines,'"  as  it  lay  at  anchor  ;  secured  a  supply  of 
coarse  provisions,  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  indelicate 
but  voracious  appetite  of  a  Gallic  army  ;  and  boldly 
committed  himself  to  the  stream  of  the  Danube.  The 
labours  of  his  mariners,  who  plied  their  oars  with 
incessant  diligence,  and  the  steady  continuance  of 

d  Ammian.  xxi.  8.  In  this  promotion,  Julian  obeyed  the  law  whicit 
he  publicly  imposed  on  himself.  Ne()uc  rivilis  quisquam  jmlex,  nee 
militaris  rector,  alio  qilodam  pra^ter  merita  sntfra^ante,  ad  potiorcni 
veniatgradum.  (Ammian.  xx.  5.)  Absence  did  not  v/cakeii  hiji  resard 
Sot  Sallu.st.  with  whose  name  (A.  1).  3(3.3.)  he  honoured  the  consulship. 
^  e  Ammiaiuis  (xxi.  8.)  a.scribes  the  same  practice,  and  the  same  mo. 
tive,  to  Alexander  the  Great,  and  other  skilful  generals. 

f  This  wood  was  a  part  of  the  great  Hercyniau  forest,  which,  in  the 
t line  of  Caj-sar,  stretched  away  froin  the  country  of  the  llauraei  (Basil) 
into  the  liouudless  regionsof  the  north.  See  Cluver.  Gernlania  Antiqua, 
I.  iii.  c.  47. 

v-  Compare  Libanius,  Orat.  Parent,  c.  33.  p.  278,  279.  with  Gregory 
NajiaDzcn,  Orat.  iii.  p.  G8.  Even  the  saini  admiies  the  speed  and  se- 
■/.  2 


a  favourable  wind,  carried  his  fleet  above  seven 
hundred  miles  in  eleven  days  ;'  and  he  had  already 
disembarked  his  troops  at  Bononia,  only  nineteen 
miles  from  Sirmium,  before  his  enemies  could  re- 
ceive any  certain  intelligence  that  he  had  left  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine.  In  the  course  of  this  long  and 
rapid  navigation,  the  mind  of  Julian  v,as  fixed  on 
the  object  of  his  enterprise  ;  and  though  he  accepted 
the  deputation  of  some  cities,  which  hastened  to 
claim  the  merit  of  an  early  submission,  he  passed 
before  the  hostile  stations,  which  were  placed  along 
the  river,  without  indulging  the  temptation  of  sig- 
nalizing an  u.seless  and  ill-timed  valour.  The  banks 
of  the  Danube  were  crowded  on  either  side  with 
spectators,  who  gazed  on  the  military  pomp,  antici- 
pated the  importance  of  the  event,  and  diffused 
through  the  adjacent  country  the  fame  of  a  young 
hero,  who  advanced  with  more  than  mortal  speed  at 
the  head  of  the  innumerable  forces  of  the  west. 
Lucilian,  who,  with  the  rank  of  general  of  the  ca- 
valry, commanded  the  military  powers  of  Illyricum, 
was  alarmed  and  perplexed  by  the  doubtful  reports, 
which  he  could  neither  reject  nor  believe.  He  had 
taken  some  slow  and  irresolute  measures  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  his  troops  ;  v.hen  he  was  sur- 
prised by  Dagalaiphus,  an  active  officer,  whom 
Julian,  as  soon  as  he  landed  at  Bononia,  had  pushed 
forwards  with  some  light  infantry.  The  captive 
general,  uncertain  of  his  life  or  death,  was  hastily 
thrown  upon  ahorse,  and  conducted  to  the  presence 
of  Julian  ;  who  kindly  raised  him  from  the  ground, 
and  dispelled  the  terror  and  amazement  which 
seemed  to  stupify  his  faculties.  But  Lucilian  had 
no  sooner  recovered  his  spirits,  than  he  betrayed  his 
want  of  discretion,  by  presuming  to  admoni.sh  his 
conqueror,  that  he  had  rashly  ventured,  with  a  hand- 
ful of  men,  to  expo.sc  his  person  in  the  midst  of  his 
enemies.  "  Reserve  for  your  master  Constantius 
these  timid  remonstrances,"  replied  Julian,  with  a 
smile  of  contempt ;  "  when  I  gave  you  my  purple  to 
kiss,  I  received  you  not  as  a  counsellor,  but  as  a 
suppliant."  Conscious  that  success  alone  could 
justify  his  attempt,  and  that  boldness  only  could 
command  success,  he  instantly  advanced,  at  the 
head  of  three  thousand  soldiers,  to  attack  the  .strong- 
est and  most  popular  city  of  the  Illyrian  provinces. 
As  he  entered  the  long  suburb  of  Sirmium,  he  was 
received  by  the  joyful  acclamations  of  the  army  and 
people ;  who,  crowned  with  flowers,  and  holding 
lighted  tapers  in  their  hands,  conducted  their  ac- 
knowledged sovereign  to  his  imperial  residence. 
Two  days  «eic  devoted  to  the  public  joy,  which 
was  celebrated  by  the  games  of  the  Circus ;  but, 

crecy  of  his  marcli.     A  modern  divine  mi^ht  apply  to  the  progress  of 
Julian,  the  lines  which  were  originallv  designed  lor  another  a[K)state : 

So  eagerly  the  fiend, 

O'er  bo;r,  or  steep,  through  strait,  rough,  dense,  or  rare, 
AVilh  bead,  liaiids,  wingy,  or  feet,  pursues  his  w.ay, 
And  swims,  or  sinks,  or  wades,  or  creeps,  or  flics, 
h  In  tiiat  interval  the  Notitia  places  two  or  three  Hects,  the  Lauria. 
censis,  (at  l.auriacuiu,  or  Lorch,)  the  .Arlapensis,  the  Maginensis;  and 
mentions  five  legions,  or  cohorts,  of  Liburnarii,  who  should  beasortof 
marines.    Sect.  Iviii.edit.  Labb. 

i  Zosimiis  alone  (1.  iii.  p.  156.)  has  specified  this  inlcresttng  circum- 
stance, niamcrlinus,  (iu  l*anegyr.  Vet.  xi.  fi— 8.)  who  accomiMinicd 
Julian,  as  count  of  the  sacred  largesses,  describes  tliis  voyaye  in  a  llorid 
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early  <>n  the  iiKirnlnKof  tlic  third  day,  Julian  iiiarcli- 
cd  to  occupy  the  narrow  pass  of  Succi,  in  tlic  deliles 
of  mount  Ihenius ;  which,  ahnost  in  the  midway 
between  Sirmium  and  Constantinople,  separates  the 
provinces  of  Thrace  and  Daeia,  by  an  abrupt  de- 
scent towards  the  former,  and  a  gentle  declivity  on 
the  side  of  the  latter.''  The  defence  of  this  impor- 
tant post  was  intrusted  to  the  brave  Nevitta  ;  who, 
as  well  as  the  fcencrals  of  the  Italian  division,  suc- 
cessfully executed  the  plan  of  the  march  and  junc- 
tion which  their  master  had  so  ably  conceived.' 
lie  justififs  his  The  homage  which  >Inlian  obtained, 
'^"'■'*-  from  the  fears  or  the  inclination  of  the 

people,  extended  far  beyond  the  immediate  elVcct  of 
his  arms."  The  pr.Tefeeturesof  Italy  and  Illyrieum 
were  administered  by  Taurus  and  Florentius,  who 
united  that  important  odice  with  the  vain  honours 
of  the  consulship;  and  as  those  magistrates  had  re- 
tired with  precipitation  to  the  court  of  .\sia,  .Julian, 
who  could  not  always  restrain  the  levity  of  his  tem- 
per, stigmatized  their  (light  by  adding,  in  all  the 
acts  of  the  year,  the  epithet  oifuyitire  to  the  names 
of  the  two  consuls.  The  provinces  which  had  been 
deserted  by  their  first  magistrates  acknowledged 
the  authority  of  an  emperor,  who,  conciliating  the 
qualities  of  a  soldier  with  those  of  a  philosopher, 
was  equally  admired  in  the  camps  of  the  Danube, 
and  in  the  cities  of  Greece.  From  his  palace,  or, 
more  properly,  from  his  head-quarters  of  Sirmium 
and  Naissus,  he  distributed  to  the  principal  cities  of 
the  empire  a  laboured  apology  for  his  own  conduct ; 
published  the  secret  despatches  of  Constantius  ;  and 
solicited  the  judgment  of  mankind  between  two 
competitors,  the  one  of  whom  had  expelled,  and  the 
other  had  invited,  the  barbarians."  Julian,  whose 
mind  was  deeply  wounded  by  the  reproach  of  in- 
gratitude, aspired  to  maintain,  by  argument  as  well 
as  by  arms,  the  superior  merits  of  his  cause  ;  and  to 
excel,  not  only  in  the  arts  of  war,  but  in  those  of 
composition.  His  epistle  to  the  senate  and  people 
of  Athens  °  seems  to  have  been  dictated  by  an  ele- 
gant enthusiasm  ;  which  prompted  him  to  submit 
his  actions  and  his  motives  to  the  degenerate  Athe- 
nians of  his  own  times,  with  the  same  humble  defer- 
ence, as  if  he  had  been  pleading,  in  the  days  of 
Aristides,  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Areopagus. 
His  application  to  the  senate  of  Rome,  which  was 
still  permitted  to  bestow  the  titles  of  imperial  power, 
was  agreeable  to  the  forms  of  the  expiring  republic. 
An  assembly  was  summoned  by  Tertullus,  pnefect 

.ind  pjcturcs(|uc  manner,  cliallenges  Triptolemus  and  the  Argonauts  of 
firccce,  &<■. 

k  The  description  of  Ammianus,  which  might  be  supported  by  col. 
lateral  evidence,  ascertain!*  Ibc  precise  situation  of  the  Aufjustiic  tiuv. 
corum,  or  passes  of  Succi,  M.  b'Anville,  from  Uic  trifling  resemblance 
of  names,  lias  placed  them  Ijetween  Sardica  and  Naissus.  For  my  own 
justification,  I  am  obliged  to  mention  the  on/y  error  which  I  have  dis- 
covered in  the  maps  or  writings  of  that  admirable  geographer. 

1  Whatever  circumstances  we  may  borrow  el>«where,  Ammianus 
(xxi.  8.  0.  10  )  still  supplies  the  series  nf  the  narrative. 

m  Ammian.  xxi.  !),  in.  Libauiiis,  Orat.  Parent,  c.  54.  p.  279,  280. 
Zosimus,  I.  iii.  n,  l.'jfi,  l.',7. 

n  Julian  (.ad  S.  V.  y.  Athen.  p.  2Sfi.)  positively  asserts,  Uial  he  inter. 
cepted  the  letters  nf  Constantius  to  the  barbarians :  and  I.ibanius  as 
positivily  affirms,  that  he  read  them  on  bis  march  to  the  troops  anil 
the  cities,  ^'ct  Anmiianus  (xxi.  4.)  expresses  himself  with  cool  and 
candid  hesitation,  si  favuE  Botius  adniittenda  est  fides.  He  specifies, 
however,  an  intercepted  letter  from  Vadomair  to  Constantius,  which 


of  the  city;  the  epistle  of  Julian  was  read  ;  and  as 
he  appc;ired  to  be  master  of  Italy,  his  claims  were 
admitted  without  a  dissenting  voice.  His  oblique 
censure  of  the  innovations  of  Constantinc,  and  his 
passionate  invective  against  the  vices  of  Constan- 
tius, were  heard  with  less  satisfaction  ;  and  the 
senate,  as  if  Juliati  had  been  present,  unanimously 
exelaiincd,  "  Respect,  we  beseech  you,  the  author 
of  your  own  fortune. "p  An  artful  expression,  which, 
according  to  the  chance  of  war,  might  be  dilVerently 
explained  ;  as  a  manly  reproof  of  the  ingratitude  of 
the  usurper,  or  as  a  flattering  confession,  that  a 
single  act  of  such  benefit  to  the  state  ought  to  alone 
for  all  the  failings  of  Constantius. 

The  intelligence  of  the  march  and  Hostile  prepiira. 
rapid  progress  of  Julian  was  speedily  ''""' 

transmitted  to  his  rival,  who,  by  the  retreat  of 
.Sapor,  had  obtained  some  respite  from  the  Persian 
war.  Disguising  the  anguish  of  his  soul  under  the 
semblance  of  contempt,  Constantius  professed  his 
intention  of  returning  into  Europe,  and  of  giving 
chace  to  Julian  ;  for  he  never  spoke  of  this  military 
expedition  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  a  hunting 
party. '1  In  the  camp  of  Hierapolis,  in  Syria,  he 
communicated  this  design  to  his  array ;  slightly 
mentioned  the  guilt  and  rashness  of  the  C;esar  ;  and 
ventured  to  assure  them,  that  if  the  mutineers  of 
Gaul  presumed  to  meet  them  in  the  field,  they  would 
be  unable  to  sustain  the  fire  of  their  eyes,  and  the 
irresistible  weight  of  their  shout  of  onset.  The 
speech  of  the  emperor  was  received  with  military 
applause,  and  Theodotus,  the  president  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Hierapolis,  requested,  with  tears  of  adulation, 
that  /lis  city  might  be  adorned  with  the  head  of  the 
vanquished  rebel.'  A  chosen  detachment  was  des- 
patched away  in  post-waggons,  to  secure,  if  it  were 
yet  possible,  the  pass  of  Succi ;  the  recruits,  the 
horses,  the  arms,  and  the  magazines  which  had  been 
prepared  against  Sapor,  were  appropriated  to  the 
service  of  the  civil  war ;  and  the  domestic  victories 
of  Constantius  inspired  his  partisans  with  the  most 
sanguine  assurances  of  success.  The  notary  Gau- 
dcntius  had  occupied  in  his  name  the  provinces  of 
Africa  ;  the  subsistence  of  Rome  was  intercepted  ; 
and  the  distress  of  Julian  was  increased  by  an  un- 
expected event,  which  might  have  been  productive 
of  fatal  consequences.  Julian  had  received  the 
submis::ion  of  two  legions  and  a  cohort  of  archers, 
who  were  stationed  at  Sirmium  ;  but  he  suspected, 
with  reason,  the  fidelity  of  those  troops,  which  had 

supposes  an  intimate  correspondence  between  thera  :  "  Ca^.sar  tuns 
disciplinam  non  habet.*' 

o  Zosimus  mentions  his  epistles  to  the  Athenians,  the  Corinthians, 
and  thi-  I.accda'niouiaiis.  The  .substance  was  probably  the  .same,  thouL'h 
the  address  was  protterly  varied.  The  epistle  to  the  Athenians  is  still 
exiaut,  (p.  268—287.)  atid  has  afforded  much  valuable  information.  It 
(Iciserves  the  praises  of  the  Abbe  de  la  BIctcrie.  (Pref.  i  I'Histoire  de 
Jovien,  p.  24,  25.)  and  is  one  of  the  best  manifestos  to  be  found  in  any 
language, 

P  jittclori  tuo  rcvercrttiam  rofjamus.  Ammian.  xxi.  10.  It  is 
amusing  enough  to  observe  the  secret  conflicts  of  the  senate  between 
llattery  and  fear.    See  Tacit.  Hist,  i,  S5. 

n  TaiKiuam  veuaticara  pra-dam  caperet;  hoc  enira  ad  lenienduni 
suorinn  melimi  subinde  praedicabat.     Ammian.  xxi.  7. 

t  See  IhcsiK-ech  and  preparations  in  Ammianus,  xxi.  13.  The  vile 
Tlicodotus afterwards  implored  and  obtained  his  pardon  from  the  mer- 
ciful conqueror,  \vho  signified  his  wish  of  diminishing  his  enemies,  and 
incioasing  the  number  of  his  friends,  (xxii.  14.) 
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been  distinguished  by  the  emperor ;  and  it  was 
thought  expedient,  under  the  pretence  of  the  exposed 
state  of  the  Gallic  frontier,  to  dismiss  them  from  the 
most  important  scene  of  action.  They  advanced, 
with  reluctance,  as  far  as  the  confines  of  Italy  ;  but 
as  they  dreaded  the  length  of  the  way,  and  the 
savage  fierceness  of  the  Germans,  they  resolved,  by 
the  instigation  of  one  of  their  tribunes,  to  halt  at 
Aquileia,  and  to  erect  the  banners  of  Constantius 
on  the  walls  of  that  impregnable  city.  The  vigi- 
lance of  Julian  perceived  at  once  the  extent  of  the 
mischief,  and  the  necessity  of  applying  an  imme- 
diate remedy.  By  his  order,  Jovinus  led  back  a 
part  of  the  army  into  Italy  ;  and  the  siege  of  Aqui- 
leia was  formed  with  diligence,  and  prosecuted  with 
vigour.  But  the  legionaries,  who  seemed  to  have 
rejected  the  yoke  of  discipline,  conducted  the  de- 
fence of  the  place  with  skill  and  perseverance  ; 
invited  the  rest  of  Italy  to  imitate  the  example  of 
their  courage  and  loyalty  ;  and  threatened  the  re- 
treat of  Julian,  if  he  should  be  forced  to  yield  to 
the  superior  numbers  of  the  armies  of  the  east.' 
anJ  death  of  But  the  humanity  of  Julian  was 
^V"i^"^gY'  preserved  from  the  cruel  alternative, 
Nov.  3.  which  he  pathetically  laments,  of  de- 
stroying, or  being  himself  destroyed  :  and  the  sea- 
sonable death  of  Constantius  delivered  the  Roman 
empire  from  the  calamities  of  civil  war.  The  ap- 
proach of  winter  could  not  detain  the  monarch  at 
Antioch  ;  and  his  favourites  durst  not  oppose  his 
impatient  desire  of  revenge.  A  slight  fever,  which 
was  perhaps  occasioned  by  the  agitation  of  his 
spirits,  was  increased  by  the  fatigues  of  the  journey ; 
and  Constantius  was  obliged  to  halt  at  the  little 
town  of  Mopsucrene,  twelve  miles  beyond  Tarsus, 
where  he  expired,  after  a  short  illness,  in  the  forty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  twenty-fourth  of  his 
reign.'  His  genuine  character,  which  was  composed 
of  pride  and  weakness,  of  superstition  and  cruelty, 
has  been  fully  displayed  in  the  preceding  narrative 
of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  events.  The  long  abuse 
of  power  rendered  him  a  considerable  object  in  the 
eyes  of  his  contemporaries ;  but  as  personal  merit 
can  alone  deserve  the  notice  of  posterity,  the  last  of 
the  sons  of  Constantine  may  be  dismissed  from  the 
world,  with  the  remark,  that  he  inherited  the  defects, 
without  the  abilities,  of  his  father.  Before  Con- 
stantius expired,  he  is  said  to  have  named  Julian 
for  his  successor  ;  nor  does  it  seem  improbable,  that 
his  anxious  concern  for  the  fate  of  a  young  and 
tender  wife,  whom  he  left  with  child,  may  have 
prevailed,  in  his  last  moments,  over  the  harsher 
passions  of  hatred  and  revenge.     Eusebius,  and  his 

8  Ammian.  xxi.  7.  II,  12.  He  seems  lo  describe,  with  superfluous 
labour,  tlie  nnerations  iif  tiie  sie^e  of  Aquileia,  which,  on  this  nrca. 
sion,  maintained  its  inipre^nahle  fame.  Gregory  Nazianzen  (Oral, 
iii.  p.  68.)  ascribes  this  accidental  revolt  to  the  wisdom  of  Constan- 
tius, whose  assured  victory  he  announces  with  some  appearance  of 
truth.  Constantio  rjuem  credebat  proculdubio  fore  victorem  ;  nemo 
cnim  omnium  tunc  ab  hac  constanti  .scntentia  discrepebat.  Ammian. 
xxi.  7. 

t  His  death  and  character  are  faithfully  delineated  by  Ammiaiuis ; 
(xxi.  14,  15,  III.)  and  we  are  authorized  to  despise  and  detest  the  foolish 
calumny  of  Gregory,  (Orat.  iii.  p.  68.)  who  accuses  Julian  of  contriv. 
inij;  the  death  of  his  benefactor.  The  private  repentance  of  tlie  em- 
peror, that  he  had  spared  aud  promoted  Julian,  (p.  69.  aud  Orat.  xxi. 


guilty  associates,  made  a  faint  attempt  (o  prolong 
the  reign  of  the  eunuchs,  by  the  election  of  another 
emperor;  but  their  intrigues  were  rejected,  with 
disdain,  by  an  army  which  now  abhorred  the 
thought  of  civil  discord  ;  and  two  officers  of  rank 
were  instantly  despatched,  to  assure  Julian,  that 
every  sword  in  the  empire  would  be  drawn  for  his 
service.  The  military  designs  of  that  prince,  who 
had  formed  three  dilferent  attacks  against  Thrace, 
were  prevented  by  this  fortunate  event.  Without 
shedding  the  blood  of  his  fellow-citizens,  he  escaped 
the  dangers  of  a  doubtful  conflict,  and  acquired  the 
advantages  of  a  complete  victory.  Impatient  to 
visit  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  the  new  capital  of 
the  empire,  he  advanced  from  Naissus  through  the 
mountains  of  Ha^mus,  and  the  cities  of  Thrace. 
When  he  reached  Heraclea,  at  the  distance  of  sixty 
miles,  all  Constantinople  was  poured  forth  to  receive 
him ;  and  he  made  his  triumphal  entry  amidst  the 
dutiful  acclamations  of  the  soldiers,  the  people,  and 
the   senate.     An  innumerable   multi- 

,     ,  ,  ,    ,  .  .^1  Julian  enters 

tude  pressed  around  him  with  eager  Constantinople, 
respect ;  and  were  perhaps  disap-  '^''  ' 
pointed  when  they  beheld  the  small  stature  and 
simple  garb  of  a  hero,  whose  unexperienced  youth 
had  vanquished  the  barbarians  of  Germany,  and 
who  had  now  traversed,  in  a  successful  career,  the 
whole  continent  of  Europe,  from  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic  to  those  of  the  Bosphorus."  A  few  days 
afterwards,  when  the  remains  of  the  deceased  em- 
peror were  landed  in  the  harbour,  the  subjects  of 
Julian  applauded  the  real  or  affected  humanity  of 
their  sovereign.  On  foot,  without  his  diadem,  and 
clothed  in  a  mourning  habit,  he  accompanied  the 
funeral  as  far  as  the  church  of  the  Holy  Apostles, 
where  the  body  was  deposited :  and  if  these  marks 
of  respect  may  be  interpreted  as  a  selfish  tribute  to 
the  birth  and  dignity  of  his  imperial  kinsman,  the 
tears  of  Julian  professed  to  the  world,  that  he  had 
forgot  the  injuries,  and  remembered  only  the  obli- 
gations, which  he  had  received  from  Constantius.' 
As  .soon  as  the  legions  of  Aquileia  were  assured  of 
the  death  of  the  emperor,  they  opened  the  gates  of 
the  city,  and,  by  the  sacrifice  of  their  guilty  leaders, 
obtained  an  easy  pardon  from  the  prudence  or 
lenity  of  Julian  ;  who,  in  the  thirty-  . 

.'  .11        ^'*"  '^  .acknow. 

second  year  of  his  age,  acquired  the    ledged  by  the 
,  .  r  ..1       T>        «.,    whole  empire. 

undisputed  possession  of  the  Roman 
empire.'" 

Philosophy  had  instructed  Julian  to         . 

*     .^  .  His  civil  ffovern- 

comparc  the  advantages  of  action  and  mint,  and  private 

retirement ;   but  the  elevation  of  his 

birth,  and  the  accidents  of  his  life,  never,  allowed 

p.  .189.)  is  not  improbable  in  it.self,  nor  incompatible  with  the  j^iublic 
verbal  testament,  which  prudential  cousidcration.s  might  dictate  in  the 
last  moments  of  his  life. 

11  111  de.scribinsr  the  triumph  of  Julian,  Ammianus  (xxii.  1,  2.)  as. 
sumes  the  lofty  tone  of  an  orator  or  poet ;  while  l.ihanius  (Orat.  Parent, 
c.  56.  p.  281  )"sinks  to  the  grave  simplicity  of  an  historian. 

X  The  funeral  of  Constantius  is  described  by  -Ammianus,  (xxi.  16.) 
Gre"orv  Na/.iaiizen,  (Orat.  iv.  p.  11&.)  Mamertmus,  (in  Panciyr.  Vet. 
xi  27.)'Libanius,  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  ki.  p.  283  )  .and  Philostorgius.  (1. 
vi.  c.  6.  with  Godcfroy's  Dis.sertations,  p.  2(a.)  Tlicsc  writers,  and 
their  followers,  papins.  catholics,  Arians,  beheld  with  very  ditfercnt 
eves  both  the  dead  and  the  living  emperor. 
■  >    The  day  and  year  of  the  birth  of  Julian  are  not  perfectly  ascer. 
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him  flic  Irecilom  of  choice.  He  miRlit  porliaps 
sincerely  lia\c  preferred  the  groves  of  the  academy, 
and  the  society  of  Athens  ;  but  he  was  constrained, 
at  first  by  the  will,  and  afterwards  by  the  injustice, 
of  Conslantias,  to  expose  his  person  and  fame  to 
the  dangers  of  imperial  greatness  ;  and  to  make 
himself  accountable  to  the  world,  and  to  posterity, 
for  the  happiness  of  millions.'  Julian  recollected 
with  terror  the  observations  of  his  master  Plato,"  that 
the  government  of  our  (locks  and  herds  is  always 
committed  to  beings  of  a  superior  species  ;  and  that 
the  conduct  of  nations  requires  and  deserves  the 
celestial  powers  of  the  gods  or  of  the  genii.  From 
this  principle  he  justly  concluded,  that  the  man 
who  presumes  to  reign,  .should  aspire  to  the  ])er- 
fection  of  tlie  divine  nature  ;  that  he  should  purify 
his  soul  from  her  mortal  and  terrestrial  part  ;  that 
he  .should  extinguish  liis  appetites,  enlighten  his 
understanding,  regulate  his  passions,  and  subdue 
the  w  ild  beast,  which,  according  to  the  lively  me- 
taphor of  Aristotle,''  seldom  fails  to  ascend  the 
throne  of  a  despot.  The  throne  of  Julian,  which 
the  death  of  Constantius  lixed  on  an  independent 
basis,  was  the  seat  of  reason,  of  virtue,  and  perhaps 
of  vanity.  He  despised  the  honours,  renounced  the 
pleasures,  and  discharged  with  incessant  diligence 
the  duties,  of  his  exalted  station  ;  and  there  were 
few  among  his  subjects  who  would  have  consented 
to  relieve  him  from  the  weight  of  the  diadem,  had 
they  been  obliged  to  submit  their  time  and  their 
actions  to  the  rigorous  laws  which  their  philo.so- 
phic  emperor  imposed  on  himself.  One  of  his 
most  intimate  friends.c  who  had  often  shared  the 
frugal  simplicity  of  his  table,  has  remarked,  that 
bis  light  and  sparing  diet  (which  was  usually  of 
the  vegetable  kind)  left  his  mind  and  body  always 
free  and  active,  for  the  various  and  important  busi- 
ness of  an  author,  a  pontitl',  a  magistrate,  a  general, 
and  a  prince.  In  one  and  the  same  day,  he  gave 
audience  to  several  ambassadors,  and  wrote,  or 
dictated,  a  great  number  of  letters  to  his  generals, 
his  civil  magistrates,  his  private  friends,  and  the 
different  cities  of  his  dominions.  He  listened  to 
the  memorials  whiili  had  been  received,  considered 
the  subject  of  the  petitions,  and  signified  his  inten- 
tions more  rapidly  than  they  could  be  taken  in 
short-hand  by  the  diligence  of  his  secretaries.     He 

(.lined.  The  day  is  probably  the  sixth  of  November,  and  the  year 
must  he  cilher  33\  or  .332.  Tillernoiit,  Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv. 
p.  093.  Durante,  Fam.  Byzaiitin.  p.  .'in.  1  tuvc  preferred  tlic  earher 
date. 

K  Julian  himself  (p.  253—267.)  has  expressed  these  philosophieal 
ideas  with  much  eloquence  and  some  affectation,  in  a  very  elaliorate 
»pi«lle  to  Theraistius.  Tl:e  Abhe  de  la  Uleterie.  (torn.  ii.  p.  H8— ni3.) 
who  has  piven  an  elegant  translation,  is  inclined  to  believe  that  it  was 
the  celebrated  Themistius,  wliose  orations  arc  still  extant. 

a  Julian  ad  Themist.  p.  2jS.  Petavius  (not.  p.  O.'i.)  observes  that  this 
passage  is  Liken  from  the  fourth  book  T)e  Leg^ibns;  but  either  Julian 
(ptoted  from  memory,  or  his  MSS.  werediflerent  from  ours.  Xenopluui 
opens  the  Cyropiedu  witli  a  similai*  reOection. 

b  "O  /tt  avlii)ii)wov  Kc\€va>v  apxttv,  lTpo':tHniJt  nai  Oriptov.  Aristot.  ap. 
Julian,  p.  2til.  The  MS.  of  Vossius,  unsatis6ed  with  a  single  beast, 
airords  the  stronger  reading  of  $T]ptu,  which  the  experience  of  despotism 
may  warrant. 

c  Libaniils  (Orat.Tarentalis,  c.  Ixxxiv.  Ixxxv.  p.  3lt»,  311.  312.)  has 
Biven  this  interestin;;  detail  of  the  private  life  of  Julian.  He  himself 
(in  Misopogon,  p.  3.'>Q.)  mentions  his  vegetable  diet,  and  upbraids  the 
gross  and  S4:nsual  appetite  of  the  people  of  Antioch. 

d  Lectulus  .  .  .  Vestaliiun  tons  purior.  is  the  praise  which  Mamer. 
linus  (l^anegyr.  Vet.  xi.  13.)  addresses  to  Jalian  himself,      l.ibauius 


possessed  such  flexibility  of  thought,  and  such  firm- 
ness of  attention,  that  he  <u)uld  employ  his  hand  to 
wrile,  his  ear  to  listen,  and  his  voice  to  dictate  ; 
and  pursue  at  once  three  several  trains  of  ideas 
without  he.sitation,  and  without  error.  While  his 
ministers  reposed,  the  prince  flew  with  agility  from 
one  labour  to  another,  and,  after  a  hasty  dinner, 
retired  into  his  library,  till  the  public  business, 
which  he  had  appointed  for  the  evening,  summoned 
him  to  interrupt  llie  prosecution  of  his  studies.  The 
supper  of  the  emperor  was  slill  less  substantial  than 
the  former  meal  ;  his  sleep  was  never  clouded  by 
the  fumes  of  indigestion  ;  and,  except  in  the  short 
interval  of  a  marriage,  which  was  the  effect  of  policy 
rather  than  love,  the  cha.ste  Julian  never  shared  his 
bed  with  a  female  companion.''  He  was  soon 
awakened  by  the  entrance  of  fresh  secretaries,  who 
had  slept  the  jireceding  day  ;  and  his  servants  were 
obliged  to  wait  alternately,  while  their  indefatigable 
ma.ster  allowed  himself  scarcely  any  other  refresh- 
ment than  the  change  of  occupations.  The  prede- 
cessors of  Julian,  his  uncle,  his  brother,  and  his 
cousin,  indulged  their  puerile  taste  for  the  games 
of  the  circus,  under  the  specious  pretence  of  com- 
plying with  tlie  inclinationsof  the  people  ;  and  they 
freiiuently  remained  the  greatest  part  of  the  day,  as 
idle  spectators,  and  as  a  part  of  the  splendid  spec- 
tacle, till  the  ordinary  round  of  twenty-four  races'' 
was  completely  finished.  On  solemn  festivals, 
Julian,  who  felt  and  professed  an  unfashionable 
disliketo  these  frivolous  amu.sements,  condescended 
to  appear  in  the  circus  ;  and  after  bestow  ing  a  care- 
less glance  on  five  or  six  of  the  races,  he  hastily 
withdrew,  with  the  impatience  of  a  philosopher, 
who  considered  every  moment  as  lost,  that  was  not 
devoted  to  the  advantage  of  the  public,  or  the  im- 
provement of  his  own  mind.f  By  this  avarice  of 
time,  he  seemed  to  protract  the  short  duration  of 
his  reign  j  and  if  the  dates  were  less  securely  as- 
certained, wc  should  refuse  to  believe,  that  only 
sixteen  months  elapsed  between  the  death  of  Con- 
stantius and  the  departure  of  his  sue-  December, 
cessor  for  the  Persian  war.  The  ^M^rclf 
actions  of  Julian  can  only  be  pre-  *•  D.  30.3. 
served  by  the  care  of  the  historian  ;  but  the  portion 
of  his  voluminous  writings,  which  is  still  extant, 
remains  as  a  monument  of  the  application,  as  well 

aflirms,  in  sober  peremptory  lanpua^e,  that  Julian  never  knew  a 
woman  before  his  marriage,  or  after  tlie  death  of  his  wife.  (Omt. 
Parent,  c.  Ixxxviii.  p.  313.)  The  chastity  of  Julian  is  confirme<l  by 
the  impartial  testimony  of  Ammianus,  (xxv.4.)  and  the  partial  sileiuo 
of  the  christians,  ^'et  Julian  ironically  urges  the  reproach  of  the 
people  of  Autioch,  that  he  abtiost  always  {d.v  ^nmav,  in  Misopopon. 
p.  .315.)  lay  alone.  This  suspicions  expression  is  expkiined  by  the 
Abbi;  de  la  Blelerie  (Hist  de  Jovien,  tom.  ii.  p.  103—100.)  with  can- 
dour and  ingenuity. 

,-  See  Salniasius  ad  Siieton.  in  Claud,  c.  xxi.  A  twenty. fifth  race, 
or  missus,  was  added,  to  complete  the  number  of  one  hundred  ch.ariots, 
four  of  which,  the  four  colours,  starterl  each  heat. 

Centum  quadrijiigos  agitabo  ad  flnmina  cnrrus. 
It  appears  that  they  ran  five  or  seven  times  round  the  Meta  ;  fSin-lon.  in 
Domitian.  c.   4.)  and   (from  the  measure  of  the  Circus  Maxiuiusat 
Home,  the   Hippodrome  at  Cunslantinuple,  &c.)  it  might  be  about  a 
four-mile  course. 

f  Julian,  in  IMisopogon.  p.  340.  Julius  Ca-.sar  had  offended  the 
Roman  people  hv  reading  his  despatches  during  the  actual  race. 
Aiit-'iislus  indulged  their  taste,  or  his  own,  by  his  constant  attention  to 
the  important  business  of  the  circus,  for  which  he  professed  the  warm- 
est inclination.    Suelon.  in  August  c.  xir. 
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as  of  the  genius,  of  the  emperor.  The  Misopogon, 
the  C«sars,  several  of  his  orations,  and  his  elaborate 
work  against  the  christian  religion,  were  composed 
in  the  long  nights  of  the  two  winters,  the  former 
of  which  he  passed  at  Constantinople,  and  the  lat- 
ter at  Antioch. 

Reforn,a.ionof  The  reformation  of  the  imperial 
the  palace.  court  was  one  of  the  first  and  most 
necessary  acts  of  the  government  of  Julian.s  Soon 
after  his  entrance  into  the  palace  of  Constantinople, 
he  had  occasion  for  the  service  of  a  barber.  An 
officer  magnificently  dressed,  immediately  presented 
himself.  "  It  is  a  barber,"  exclaimed  the  prince, 
with  aflected  surprise,  "  that  I  want,  and  not  a 
"  receiver-general  of  the  finances."''  He  question- 
ed the  man  concerning  the  profits  of  his  employ- 
ment ;  and  was  informed,  that  besides  a  large 
salary,  and  some  valuable  perquisites,  he  enjoyed 
a  daily  allowance  for  twenty  servants,  and  as  many 
horses.  A  thousand  barbers,  a  thousand  cup-bear- 
ers, a  thousand  cooks,  were  distributed  in  tlic 
several  offices  of  luxury ;  and  the  number  of 
eunuchs  could  be  compared  only  with  the  insects  of 
a  summer's  day.'  The  monarch  who  resigned  to  his 
subjects  the  superiority  of  merit  and  virtue,  was  dis- 
tinguished by  the  oppressive  magnificence  of  his 
dress,  his  table,  his  buildings,  and  his  train.  The 
stately  palaces  erected  by  Constantine  and  his  sons, 
were  decorated  with  many-coloured  marbles,  and 
ornaments  of  massy  gold.  The  most  exquisite 
dainties  were  procured,  to  gratify  their  pride,  rather 
than  their  taste;  birds  of  the  most  distant  climates, 
fish  from  the  most  remote  seas,  fruits  out  of  their 
natural  season,  winter  roses,  and  summer  snows.'' 
The  domestic  crowd  of  the  palace  surpassed  the  ex- 
pense of  the  legions  ;  yet  the  smallest  part  of  this 
costly  multitude  was  subservient  to  the  use,  or  even 
to  the  splendour,  of  the  throne.  The  monarch  was 
disgraced,  and  the  people  was  injured,  by  the  crea- 
tion and  sale  of  an  infinite  number  of  obscure  and 
even  titular  employments  ;  and  the  most  worthless 
of  mankind  might  purchase  the  privilege  of  being 
maintained,  without  the  necessity  of  labour,  from 
the  public  revenue.  The  waste  of  an  enormous 
household,  the  increase  of  fees  and  perquisites, 
which  were  soon  claimed  as  a  lawful  debt,  and  the 
bribes  which  they  extorted  from  those  who  feared 
tlieir  enmity,  or  solicited  their  favour,  suddenly  en- 
riched tlicse  haughty  menials.  They  abused  their 
fortune,  without  considering  their  past  or  their 
future  condition  ;   and  their  rapine  and   venality 

g  The  reformation  of  the  palace  is  described  by  AmmiaDus,  (xxii. 
4.)  Libanius,  (Oral.  Vareiit.  c.  Ixii,  p.  228,  &c.}  Maraertiuus,  (in  Pane- 
gyr.  Vet.  xi.  11.)  Socrates,  {1.  iii.  c.  1.)  and  Zonaras.  (torn.  ii.  I.  xiii. 
p.  24) 

h  E^o  non  rationalem  jussi  sed  tonsorem  acciri.  Zonaras  uses  the 
less  natural  imase  of  a  senator.  Yet  an  officer  of  the  finances,  who 
Vis  satiated  with  wealth,  mij^ht  desire  and  obtain  the  honours  of  the 
senate. 

i  Mu7tip«c  fiev  X(X(«r,  KHpea^  Ae  «K  cAaTTac,  otvoxonv  ie  ir\c(«e, 
aiimn  Tpairef^oiToiwi',  e("t«x**f  vTT€p  Tav  fivtm  ,rtipa  Toif  irot^fat  (i/ 
npi.arethe  original  words  of  Libanius  .which  I  have  faithfully  inioted, 
lest  I  should  be  suspected  of  magnifying  the  abuses  of  the  royal 
household. 

k  The  expressions  of  Mamcrtinus  are  lively  and  forcibli-.  Quin 
etiam  prandiorum  et  ceenarum  laboratas  ro.agnitudines  Romanus  po- 
pulus  seusit;  cura  quifsitissimte  dapes  uon  i,'U8lu  sed  difiicultatibus 


could  be  equalled  only  by  the  extravagance  of  their 
dissipations.  Their  silken  robes  were  embroidered 
with  gold,  their  tables  were  served  with  delicacy 
and  profusion  ;  the  houses  which  they  built  for  their 
own  use,  would  have  covered  the  farm  of  an  ancient 
consul ;  and  the  most  honourable  citizens  were 
obliged  to  dismount  from  their  horses,  and  respect- 
fully to  salute  an  eunuch  whom  they  met  on  the 
public  highway.  The  luxury  of  the  palace  excited 
the  contempt  and  indignationof  Julian,  who  usually 
slept  on  the  ground  ;  who  yielded  with  reluctance 
to  the  indispensable  calls  of  nature  ;  and  who  placed 
his  vanity,  not  in  emulating,  but  in  despising,  the 
pomp  of  royalty.  By  the  total  extirpation  of  a  mis- 
chief which  was  magnified  even  beyond  its  real 
extent,  he  was  impatient  to  relieve  the  distress,  and 
to  appease  the  murmurs,  of  the  people;  who  sup- 
port with  less  uneasiness  the  weight  of  taxes,  if  they 
are  convinced  that  the  fruits  of  their  industry  are 
appropriated  to  the  service  of  the  state.  But  in  the 
execution  of  this  salutary  work,  Julian  is  accused 
of  proceeding  with  too  much  haste  and  inconsi- 
derate severity.  By  a  single  edict,  he  reduced  the 
palace  of  Constantinople  to  an  immense  desert,  and 
dismissed  with  ignominy  the  whole  train  of  slaves 
and  dependents,'  without  providing  any  just,  or  at 
least  benevolent,  exceptions,  for  the  age,  the  ser- 
vices, or  the  poverty,  of  the  faithful  domestics  of 
the  imperial  family.  Such  indeed  was  the  temper 
of  Julian,  who  seldom  recollected  the  fundamen- 
tal maxim  of  Aristotle,  that  true  virtue  is  placed  at 
an  equal  distance  between  the  opposite  vices.  The 
splendid  and  eflemiuate  dress  of  the  Asiatics,  the 
curls  and  paint,  the  collars  and  bracelets,  which 
had  appeared  so  ridiculous  in  the  person  of  Con- 
stantine, were  consistently  rejected  by  his  philoso- 
phic successor.  But  with  the  fopperies,  Julian 
aflected  to  renounce  the  decencies,  of  dress ;  and 
seemed  to  value  himself  for  his  neglect  of  the  laws 
of  cleanliness.  In  a  satirical  performance,  which 
was  designed  for  the  public  eye,  the  emperor  des- 
cants with  pleasure,  and  even  with  pride,  on  the 
length  of  his  nails,  and  the  inky  blackness  of  his 
hands  ;  protests,  that  although  the  greatest  part  of 
his  body  was  covered  with  hair,  the  use  of  the  razor 
was  confined  to  his  head  alone  ;  and  celebrates,  with 
visible  complacency,  the  shaggy  antl  populous"^ 
beard,  whicli  he  fondly  cherished,  after  the  example 
of  the  philosophers  of  Greece.  Had  Julian  con- 
sulted the  simple  dictates  of  reason,  the  first  magis- 
trate of    the    Romans    would    have  scorned    the 


jpstimarentur ;  miracula  avium,  lon^inqui  maris  pisces,  alieni  (emporis 
poma,  a'stivn^  nives,  hyberniv  rasa;. 

1  ^'etJuliau  himself  was  accused  of  bestowinjr  whole  towns  on  the 
eunuchs.  (Orat.  vii.  against  Polyclet.  p.  117 — 127.)  I.iltauins  contents 
himself  with  a  cold  but  positive  denial  of  the  fact,  which  seems  indeed 
to  helon;;  more  properly  to  Constantius.  This  charge,  however,  may 
allude  to  .some  unknown  circumstance. 

m  In  the  IMisopogon  (p.  338,  339.)  he  draws  a  very  singular  picture 
of  himself,  and  the  following  words  are  strangely  chaVacteristic  :  .Aeroc 
TTpoffeftiKii  TOv  (3aOvv  Toi'TOi'i  ^ta-)tt)va  ....  TOiTa  toi  AtaOtovrtov 
iivtxtifiai  Tbiv  0(/cip(i>l'  wffwcp  cv  Xoxo*/  "rttH-  flrlpttoi'.  The  friends  of 
the  Abbt;  de  la  Dleterie  adjured  him,  in  the  name  of  the  French  na- 
tion, not  to  translate  this  passage,  so  offensive  to  their  delicacy.  (Hist. 
de  Jovieu,  torn.  ii.  p.  94.)  Like  him,  T  have  contented  mysseif  with  a 
transient  allusion ;  hut  the  little  animal,  which  Julian  names,  is  a  beast 
faiuiliar  to  man,  and  signifies  love. 
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affectation  of  Diogenes,  as  well   as   tliat  of  Da- 
rius. 
_     ,       ,  .  IJiit  tlic  work  of  public  reformation 

Ctiambcr  of  jils-  ..... 

liw.  would   have    remained    inipertict,   if 

Julian  liad  only  corrected  the  abuses,  without 
punisliinff  the  crimes,  of  liis  predecessor's  reif;n. 
"Wc  are  now  delivered,"  says  he,  in  a  familiar 
letter  to  one  of  his  intimate  friends,  "we  arc  now 
surprisingly  delivered  from  the  voracious  jaws  of 
the  Hydra."  I  do  not  mean  to  apply  that  epithet  to 
my  brother  Constantius.  He  is  no  more  ;  may  the 
earth  lie  light  on  his  head  !  But  his  artful  and 
cruel  favourites  studied  to  deceive  and  exasperate 
a  prince,  whose  natural  mildness  cannot  be  praised 
without  some  efl'orts  of  adulation.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, my  intention,  that  even  those  men  should  be 
oppre.ssed  :  they  are  accused,  and  they  shall  enjoy 
the  bcneOt  of  a  fair  and  impartial  trial."  To  eon- 
duct  this  inquiry,  .Julian  named  six  judges  of  the 
highest  rank  in  the  state  and  army  ;  and  as  he 
wished  to  escape  the  reproach  of  condemning  his 
personal  enemies,  he  lixed  this  extraordinary  tri- 
bunal at  Chaleedon,  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Bos- 
phorus ;  and  transferred  to  the  commissioners  an 
absolute  power  to  pronounce  and  execute  their  final 
sentence,  without  delay,  and  without  appeal.  The 
office  of  president  was  exercised  by  the  venerable 
pra-fect  of  the  east,  a  second  Sallust,"  whose  virtues 
conciliated  the  esteem  of  Greek  sophists,  and  of 
chrl.stian  bishops.  He  was  assisted  by  the  eloquent 
Mamertinus,''  one  of  the  consuls  elect,  whose  merit 
is  loudly  celebrated  by  the  doubtful  evidence  of  his 
own  applause.  But  the  civil  wisdom  of  two  magis- 
trates was  overbalanced  by  the  ferociou.s  violence 
of  four  generals,  Nevitta,  Agilo,  Jovinus,  and 
Arbetio.  Arbetio,  whom  the  public  would  have 
seen  with  less  surprise  at  thebartlian  on  the  bench, 
was  supposed  to  possess  the  secret  of  the  commis- 
sion ;  the  armed  and  angry  leaders  of  the  Jovian 
and  Herculian  bands  encompassed  the  tribunal  ; 
and  the  judges  were  alternately  swayed  by  the  laws 
of  justice,  and  by  the  clamours  of  faction.'' 

The  chamberlain  Eusebius,  who  had 

Punislimcnt     of  l  j  ..u     r  c  r^         t 

tiie  iiiiinceut  and  SO  long  abuscd  the  favour  ot  Constan- 
the  guilty.  jjy^^    expiated,   by     an    ignominious 

death,  the  insolence,  the  corruption,  and  cruelty  of 
his  servile  reign.  The  executions  of  Paul  anil 
Apodcmius  (the  former  of  whom  was  burnt  alive) 
were  accepted  as  an  inadequate  atonement  by  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  so  many  hundred  Romans, 
whom  those  legal  tyrants  had  betrayed  and  murdered. 

n  Jllli.in.  ppist.  xxiii.  p.  .180.  He  uses  the  words  TroXi/Kc^aXoy  iipnv, 
in  writing  to  his  fricnil  !!ermo;?ene.'',  who,  like  himself,  was  conversant 
with  the  (irerk  poets. 

0  Ttii-  two  SalUists,  the  pra?fect  of  Gaul,  and  the  prefect  of  the  ea.st, 
must  he  carefully  distinf^ui.shed.  (Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  ir.  p. 
696.)  1  have  used  the  surname  of  Sectindus,  as  a  convenient  epithet. 
The  second  Sallu.st  extorted  the  esteem  of  tlie  christians  thcmsclvi-s; 
and  Gregory  Nazianzen,  who  condemned  his  relipion,  has  celchrated 
his  virtues.  (Orat.  iii.  p.  90.)  See  a  curious  note  of  the  Ahbc  de  la 
Bleterie,  Vie  de  Julien,  p.  3(>3. 

p  Mameltinus  praises  the  emperor  (xi.  1.)  for  bestowing  the  oflices 
of  treasurer  and  pra-fect  on  a  man  of  wisdom,  firmness,  inteprity,  Stc. 
like  himself.  \v\.  Ammianus  ranks  him  (xxi.  1.)  among  the  ministers 
of  Julian,  quorum  merita  norat  ct  tidrm. 

1  The  proceedings  of  this  chamber  of  justice  are  related  by  Ammia. 
"US.  (xxii.  3.)  aud  praised  by  Libanius.  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  74.  p.  1U0, 
,100.) 


But  justice  herself  (if  we  may  use  the  pathetic  ex- 
pression of  Ammianus')  appeared  to  weep  over  the 
fate  of  I'rsulus,  the  treasurer  of  the  empire;  and 
Ills  blood  accused  the  ingratitude  of  Julian,  whose 
distress  had  been  seasonably  relieved  by  the  intre- 
pid liliciallty  of  that  honest  minister.     The  rage  of 
the  .soldiers,  whom   lie  had  provoked  by  his  indis- 
cretion, was  the  cause  and  the  excuse  of  his  death; 
and  the  emperor,  deeply  wounded  by  his  own  re- 
proaches and  those  of  the  public,  olTered  some  con- 
solation to  the  family  of  Ursulus,  by  the  restitution 
of  his  conliseated  fortunes.     Before  the  end  of  the 
year  in  wliich  they  had  been  adorned  with  the  en- 
signs of  the  pra^fecture  and   consulslilp,'  Taurus 
and   Florentius  were  reduced  to  implore  the  cle- 
mency of  the   inexorable  tribunal  of  Chaleedon. 
The  former  was  banished  to  Vereella;  in  Italy,  and 
a  sentence  of  death  was  pronounced  against  the 
latter.     A  wise  prince  should  have  rewarded  the 
crime  of  Taurus:    the  faithful   minister,  when  he 
was  no   longer   able  to  oppose  the  progress  of  a 
rebel,  had  taken  refuge  in  the  court  of  his  bene- 
factor and  liis   lawful  sovereign.     But  the   guilt  of 
Florentius  justified  the  severity  of  tlie  judges  ;  and 
his  escape  served  to  display  the  magnanimity  of 
Julian  ;  who  nobly  checked  the  interested  diligence 
of  an  informer,  and  refu.sed  to  learn  what  place 
concealed  the  wretched  fugitive  from  his  just  re- 
sentment.'      Some  months   after  the   tribunal   of 
Chaleedon  had  been  dissolved,  the  pnctorian  vice- 
gerent of  Africa,  the  notary  Gaudentius,  and  Arte- 
nilus"  duke  of  Egypt,  were  executed  at  Antloch. 
Artemius  had  reigned  the  cruel  and  corrupt  tyrant 
of  a  great  province ;  Gaudentius  had  long  prac- 
tised the  arts  of  calumny  against  the  innocent,  the 
virtuous,  and  even  the  person  of  Julian  himself. 
Yet  the  circumstances  of  their  trial  and  condemna- 
tion were  so  unskilfully  managed,  that  these  wicked 
men  obtained,  in  the  public  opinion,  the  glory  of 
sufl'ering  for  the  obstinate  loyalty  with  which  they 
had  supported  the  cause  of  Constantius.     The  rest 
of  his  servants  were  protected  by  a  general  act  of 
oblivion  ;  and  they  were  left  to  enjoy  with  impunity 
the  bribes  which   they  had  accepted,  either  to  de- 
fend the   oppressed,  or  to  oppress  the  friendless. 
This  measure,  which,  on  the  soundest  principles  of 
policy,  may  deserve  our  approbation,  was  executed 
In  a  manner  which  seemed  to  degrade  the  majesty 
of  the  tlirone.     Julian  was  tormented  by  the  im- 
portunities of  a  multitude,  particularly  of  Egyp- 
tians, who  loudly  demanded  the  gifts  which  they 

r  Ursuli  vero  necem  ipsa  mihi  videtur  fle.sse  justitia.  Libanius,  who 
imputes  his  death  to  the  soldiers,  attempts  to  criminate  the  count  of 
the  largesses. 

*  Such  respect  was  still  entertained  for  the  vcnerahic  names  of  the 
commonwealth,  that  the  public  was  surprised  and  scandalized  to  hear 
Taurus  summtmed  as  a  criminal  under  the  consulship  of  Taurus.  The 
summons  of  his  colleague  Florentius  was  probably  delayed  till  the 
cunmcncement  of  the  ensuing  year. 

t  Ammi.ni.  xx.  7. 

11  For  the  guiit  and  punishment  of  Artemius,  see  Julian,  (Epist.  X. 
p.  .17;*.)  and  Ammianus,  (xxii.  G.  and  Vales,  ad  loc.)  The  meritof  Ar- 
temius, who  demolished  temples,  and  was  put  to  death  by  an  apostate, 
has  tempted  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches  to  honour  him  as  a  martyr, 
lint  as  ecclesiastical  history  attests,  that  he  was  not  only  a  tyrant,  but 
an  Arian.  it  is  not  altogether  ea.sy  to  justify  this  indiscreet  promotion. 
Tillemont,  Mem.  Ecclcs.  torn.  vii.  p.  1319. 
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had  imprudently  or  illegally  bestowed  ;  he  foresaw 
the  endless  prosecution  of  vexatious  suits  ;  and  he 
engaged  a  promise,  which  ought  always  to  have 
been  sacred,  that  if  they  would  repair  to  Chalcedon, 
he  would  meet  them  in  person,  to  hear  and  deter- 
mine their  complaints.  But  as  soou  as  they  were 
landed,  he  issued  an  absolute  order,  which  pro- 
hibited the  watermen  from  transporting  any  Egyp- 
tian to  Constantinople  ;  and  thus  detained  his  dis- 
appointed clients  on  the  Asiatic  shore,  till  their 
patience  and  money  being  utterly  exhausted,  they 
were  obliged  to  return  with  indignant  murmurs  to 
their  native  country.'' 
Clemency  of  '^^^  numerous  army  of  spies,  of 
Julian.  agents,  and  informers,  enlisted  by 
Constantius  to  secure  the  repose  of  one  man,  and 
to  interrupt  that  of  millions,  was  immediately  dis- 
banded by  his  generous  successor.  Julian  was 
slow  in  his  suspicions,  and  gentle  in  his  punish- 
ments; and  his  contempt  of  treason  was  the  result 
of  judgment,  of  vanity,  and  of  courage.  Conscious 
of  superior  merit,  he  was  persuaded  that  few  among 
his  subjects  would  dare  to  meet  him  in  the  field,  to 
attempt  his  life,  or  even  to  seat  themselves  on  his 
vacant  throne.  The  philosopher  could  excuse  the 
hasty  sallies  of  discontent ;  and  the  hero  could 
despise  the  ambitious  projects  which  surpassed  the 
fortune  or  the  abilities  of  the  rash  conspirators.  A 
citizen  of  Ancyra  had  prepared  for  his  own  use  a 
purple  garment;  and  this  indiscreet  action,  which, 
under  the  reign  of  Constantius,  would  have  been 
considered  as  a  capital  offence,''  was  reported  to 
Julian  by  the  oflicious  importunity  of  a  private 
enemy.  The  monarch,  after  making  some  inquiry 
into  the  rank  and  character  of  his  rival,  despatched 
the  informer  with  a  present  of  a  pair  of  purple 
slippers,  to  complete  the  magnificence  of  his  im- 
perial habit.  A  more  dangerous  conspiracy  was 
formed  by  ten  of  the  domestic  guards,  who  had 
resolved  to  assassinate  Julian  in  the  field  of  exer- 
cise near  Antioch.  Their  intemperance  revealed 
their  guilt ;  and  they  were  conducted  in  chains  to 
the  presence  of  their  injured  sovereign,  who,  after 
a  lively  representation  of  the  wickedness  and  folly 
of  their  enterprise,  in.stead  of  a  death  of  torture, 
which  they  deserved  and  expected,  pronounced  a 
sentence  of  exile  against  the  two  principal  offend- 
ers. The  only  instance  in  which  Julian  seemed  to 
depart  from  his  accustomed  clemency,  was  the 
execution  of  a  rash  youth,  who,  with  a  feeble  hand, 
had  aspired  to  seize  the  reins  of  empire.     But  that 

X  See  Ammian.  xxii.  fi.  and  Vales,  ad  locum;  and  the  Codex  Theo- 
dosianus,  I.  ii.  tit.  xxxix.  leg.  i.  and  Godefroy's  Commenlary,  torn.  i. 
p.  218.  ad  locum. 

7  The  president  Montesquieu  (Considerations  sur  la  Grandeur,  &c. 
des  Romains,  c.  xiv.  in  his  Morks,  torn.  iii.  p.  448.  440.)  excuses  this 
minute  and  absurd  tyranny,  by  supposing:  that  actions  the  most  in. 
different  in  our  eyes  miyhl  excite,  in  a  Roman  mind,  the  idea  of  guilt 
and  <ianE:er.  This  strange  apology  is  supported  by  aslran.a:eini.s.ippre- 
hensinn  of  the  Kn^lish  laws,  "  cliez  line  nation  .  .*  .  .  on  it  est  dclendu 
de  boire  a  la  sante  d"  tine  cerLiine  personne  " 

X  The  clemency  of  Julian,  and  the  conspiracy  which  was  formed 
against  his  life  at  Antinch,  are  described  by  Animiaiius,  (xxii.  9,  10. 
and  Vales,  ad  loc.)  and  I.ibaniils.  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  P9  p.  .WS.) 

a  Accordinp  to  some,  says  Aristotle,  (as  he  is  quoted  by  Julian  ad 
Themist.  p.  261.)  the  form  of  absolute  tiovernment.  the  7T<iM/3o<Tt\toi, 
is  contrary  to  nature.  Both  the  prince  and  the  philosopher  chose, 
however,  lo  involve  this  eternal  truth  in  artful  and  laboured  obscurity. 


youth  was  the  son  of  Marcellus,  the  general  of 
cavalry,  who,  in  the  first  campaign  of  the  Gallic 
war,  had  deserted  the  standard  of  the  C;csar,  and 
the  republic.  Without  appearing  to  indulge  his 
personal  resentment,  Julian  might  easily  confound 
the  crime  of  the  son  and  of  the  father;  but  he  was 
reconciled  by  the  distress  of  Marcellus,  and  the 
liberality  of  the  emperor  endeavoured  to  heal  the 
wound  which  had  been  indicted  by  the  hand  of 
justice.'' 

Julian  was  not  insensible  of  the  ad-  jjjj  j^^^  of  free- 
vantages  of  freedom."  From  his  studies  dnmandthere. 
,        ,  .         .  .  public. 

he  had  imbibed  the  spirit  of  ancient 
sages  and  heroes :  his  life  and  fortunes  liad  de- 
pended on  the  caprice  of  a  tyrant ;  and  when  he 
ascended  the  throne,  his  pride  was  sometimes  mor- 
tified by  the  reflection,  that  the  slaves  who  would 
not  dare  to  censure  his  defects  were  not  worthy  to 
applaud  his  virtues.'  He  sincerely  abhorred  the 
system  of  oriental  despotism,  which  Diocletian, 
Constantine,  and  the  patient  habits  of  fourscore 
years,  had  established  in  the  empire.  A  motive  of 
superstition  prevented  the  execution  of  the  design 
which  Julian  had  frequently  meditated,  of  relieving 
his  head  from  the  weight  of  a  costly  diadem  :"  but 
he  absolutely  refused  the  title  of  dominvs,  or  lord,* 
a  word  which  was  grown  so  familiar  to  the  ears  of 
the  Romans,  that  they  no  longer  remembered  its 
servile  and  humiliating  origin.  The  office,  or  rather 
the  name,  of  consul,  was  cherished  by  a  prince  who 
contemplated  with  reverence  the  ruins  of  the  re- 
public ;  and  the  same  behaviour  which  had  been 
assumed  by  the  prudence  of  Augustus,  was  adopted 
by  Julian  from  choice  and  inclination.  On  the 
calends  of  January,  at  break  of  day, 
the  new  consuls,  Mamertinus  and 
Nevitta,  hastened  to  the  palace  to  salute  the  em- 
peror. As  soon  as  he  was  informed  of  their  ap- 
proach, he  leaped  from  his  throne,  eagerly  advanced 
to  meet  them,  and  compelled  the  blushing  magis- 
trates to  receive  the  demonstrations  of  his  affected 
humility.  From  the  palace  they  proceeded  to  the 
senate.  The  emperor,  on  foot,  marched  before  their 
litters  ;  and  the  gazing  multitude  admired  the  image 
of  ancient  times,  or  secretly  blamed  a  conduct, 
which,  in  their  eyes,  degraded  the  majesty  of  the 
purple."  But  the  behaviour  of  Julian  was  uniform- 
ly supported.  During  the  games  of  the  Circus,  he 
had,  imprudently  or  designedly,  performed  the 
manumission  of  a  slave  in  the  presence  of  the 
consul.     The  moment  he  was  reminded  that  he  had 

b  That  sentiment  is  expressed  almost  in  the  words  of  Julian  liim. 
self.     Ammian.  xxii.  10. 

c  Libaiiiiis,  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  9o.  p.  320.)  who  mentions  the  wish  and 
design  of  Julian,  insinuates,  in  mysterious  language,  {ttttiiv  ov-ut  ^vwv- 
Twv  ....  aW  t\v  oficii-d)!'  o  Kco.Xewi',)  that  the  emperor  was  restrain- 
ed by  some  parlicnUir  revelation. 

■I  Julian  in  Misopogon,  p.  34.3.  As  he  never  atwlished,  by  any  pub. 
lie  law,  the  proud  appellations  of  despot,  or  (totnintis,  they  are  still 
extant  on  his  medals;  (Ducange.  Fam.  Hyzantin.  p.  .38,  3!>.)  and  the 
private  displeasure  whicli  he  affected  to  express,  only  g.ive  a  ditlcrent 
tone  to  the  servility  of  the  court.  The  Ahhi-  de  la  Bletcrie  (Hist,  de 
Jovien,  tom.  ii.  p.  99 — 102 )  has  curiously  traced  the  origin  and  pro- 
gress of  the  word  domimiit  under  the  imperial  government. 

e  Auimian.  xxii.  7.  The  consul  Mamertinus  (in  Panegyr.  Vet.  xi. 
28—30.)  celebrates  the  .auspicious  day,  like  an  eloquent  slave,  astouish. 
ed  and  intoxicated  by  the  condescension  of  his  master. 
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trespassed  on  llic  jurisdiction  of  another  niascistrate, 
be  eondemiuci  himself  to  pay  a  fine  of  ten  pounds 
of  fjold ;  and  embraced  this  public  occasion  of  de- 
claring; to  the  world,  that  he  was  subject,  like  tlie 
rest  of  his  fellow-citizens,  to  the  laws,*  and  even  to 
the  forms,  of  the  republic.  The  spirit  of  his  admi- 
nistration, and  his  re£;ard  for  the  place  of  his  nati- 
vity, induced  .Julian  to  confer  on  the  senate  of 
Constantinople,  the  same  honours,  privilejjcs,  and 
authority,  which  were  still  enjoyed  by  the  senate 
of  ancient  Rome."  A  Icsfal  lietion  was  introduced, 
and  gradually  established,  that  one  half  of  the 
national  council  had  mij^rated  into  the  east:  and 
the  despotic  successors  of  Julian,  acceptinj^-  the 
title  of  senators,  acknowledged  themselves  the 
members  of  a  respectable  body,  which  was  permitted 
to  represent  the  majesty  of  the  Roman  name.  From 
Constantinople,  the  attention  of  the  monarch  was 
extended  to  the  municipal  senates  of  the  provinces. 
He  abolished,  by  repeated  edicts,  the  unjust  and 
pernicious  exemptions  which  bad  withdrawn  so 
many  idle  citizens  from  the  service  of  their  coun- 
try; and  by  imposing  an  equal  distribution  of 
public  duties,  he  restored  the  strength,  the  splen- 
dour, or,  according  to  the  glowing  expression  of 
Libanius,''  the  soul  of  the  expiring  cities  of  his 
His  CMC  of  the  •empire.  The  venerable  age  of  Greece 
Grecian  cities,  excited  the  most  tender  compassion  in 
the  mind  of  Julian;  which  kindled  into  rapture 
when  he  recollected  the  gods,  the  heroes,  and  the 
men  superior  to  heroes  and  to  gods,  who  had  be- 
queathed to  the  latest  posterity  the  monuments  of 
their  genius,  or  the  example  of  their  virtues.  He 
relieved  the  distress,  and  restored  the  beauty,  of 
the  cities  of  Epirus  and  Peloponnesus."  Athens  ac- 
knowledged him  for  her  benefactor  ;  Argos,  for  her 
deliverer.  The  pride  of  Corinth,  again  rising  from 
her  ruins  with  the  honours  of  a  Roman  colony, 
exacted  a  tribute  from  the  adjacent  republics,  for 
the  purpose  of  defraying  the  games  of  the  Isthnnis, 
which  were  celebrated  in  the  amphitheatre  with  the 
hunting  of  bears  and  panthers.  From  this  tribute 
the  cities  of  Elis,  of  Delphi,  and  of  Argos,  which 
had  inherited  from  their  remote  ancestors  the  sacred 
oflice  of  perpetuating  the  Olympic,  the  Pythian, 
and  the  Nemean  games,  claimed  a  just  exemption. 

f  Personal  satire  was  condemned  by  tlie  laws  of  the  twelve  tables : 
Si  male  condiderit  in  quern  <]uis  carmina,  jus  est 

Judiciumcjue 

Julian  (in  Misomi^on,  p.  337.)  owns  himself  subject  to  the  law;  and 
the  Aldjc  de  la  IJleterie  (Hist,  de  Jovieii,  turn.  ii.  p.  92.)  has  eagerly 
euiliraced  a  declaration  so  agreeable  to  iiis  own  system,  and  indeed  to 
the  true  spirit,  of  the  imperial  constitution. 

R  Zosimus,  1.  iii.  p.  158. 

h  'n  THC  /Joi'Anv  tffxi'c  "ifvxn  jroXetuc  e(tt(v.  See  Libanius,  (Orat. 
Parent,  c.  71.  p.  296.)  Ammianus,  (xxii.  9.)  and  the  Theodosian  Code, 
(1.  xii.  tit  i.  leg.  50—55.)  ,vitli  Godefroy's  Commentary,  (torn.  iv.  p, 
390—402,)  Yet  the  whole  subject  of  the' CuriV,  nntwitlistandin',?  very 
ample  materials,  still  remain.s  the  most  obscure  in  the  legal  history  of 
the  empire. 

i  Quit  paulo  ante  arida  et  siti  anhclantia  viscbantur,  ea  nunc  pcrhii, 
raundari,  madere ;  Fora.  Deambulacra,  Gymnasia,  la:tis  el  gaudentibus 
populis  freqiienlari ;  dies  festos,  et  celebrari  vetercs,  et  novos  in  tujno. 
rem  prineipis  consccrari.  (Mamertin.  xi.  9  )  He  particularly  res'tt-red 
the  city  of  Nicopolis,  aud  the  Actiac  games,  wliichliad  been  iuslituted 
by  Augustus. 

l  .lulian,  Epist.  xxxv.  p.  407—411.  This  epistle,  which  illoslrales 
the  declining  age  of  Greece,  is  omitted  by  tlie  AbbV-  de  la  Illilenv; 
and  strangely  disligured  by  the  Latin  translator,  who,  by  rendering 
oTcXfrn,  tributtim,  and  ii*wVai,  populu3,  directly  coutradicts  the  sense 
of  the  original. 


The  immunity  of  Elis  and  Delphi  was  respected  by 
the  Corinthians;  but  the  poverty  of  Argos  tempted 
the  insolence  of  oppression;  and  the  feeble  com- 
plaints of  its  deputies  were  silenced  by  the  decree 
of  a  provincial  magistrate,  who  seems  to  have  con- 
sulted only  the  interest  of  the  capital  in  which  he 
resided.  ■  Seven  years  after  this  sentence,  Julian'' 
allowed  the  cause  to  be  referred  to  a  superior  tri- 
bunal ;  and  his  eloquence  was  interposed,  most 
probably  with  success,  in  the  defence  of  a  city, 
which  had  Ijeen  the  royal  scat  of  Agamemnon,'  and 
had  given  to  Macedonia  a  race  of  kings  and  con- 
querors.'" 

The  laborious adniini.strationofmili-  jnn^,,  j„  ^^.i^^ 
tary  and  civil  afl'airs,  which  were  mul-  """i  ''JuJiJc- 
tiplicd  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  empire, 
exercised  the  abilities  of  Julian  ;  but  he  frequently 
assumed  the  two  characlLrs  of  orator"  and  of  judge," 
which  are  almost  unknown  to  the  modern  sovereigns 
of  Europe.  The  arts  of  persuasion,  so  diligently  cul- 
tivated by  the  first  Caesars,  were  neglected  by  the 
military  ignorance  and  Asiatic  pride  of  their  suc- 
cessors ;  and  if  they  condescended  to  harangue  tlic 
soldiers  whom  they  feared,  they  treated  with  silent 
disdain  the  senators  whom  they  despised.  The 
assemblies  of  the  senate,  which  Constantius  had 
avoided,  were  considered  by  Julian  as  the  place 
where  he  could  exhibit,  with  the  most  propriety,  the 
maxims  of  a  republican,  and  the  talents  of  a  rheto- 
rician. He  alternately  practised,  as  in  a  school  of 
declamation,  the  several  modes  of  praise,  of  cen- 
sure, of  exhortation  ;  and  his  friend  Libanius  has 
remarked,  that  the  study  of  Homer  taught  him  to 
imitate  the  simple,  concise  style  of  Menclaus,  the 
copiousness  of  Nestor,  whose  words  descended  like 
tlic  flakes  of  a  winter's  snow,  or  the  pathetic  and 
forcible  eloquence  of  Ulysses.  The  functions  of  a 
judge,  which  are  sometimes  incompatible  with  those 
of  a  prince,  were  exercised  by  Julian,  not  only  as  a 
duty,  but  as  an  amusement ;  and  although  he  might 
have  trusted  the  integrity  and  discernment  of  his 
pra'torian  prefects,  he  often  placed  himself  by  their 
side  on  the  seat  of  judgment.  The  acute  penetra- 
tion of  his  mind  was  agreeably  occupied  in  detect- 
ing and  defeating  the  chicanery  of  the  advocates, 
who  laboured  to  disguise  the  truth  of  facts,  and  to 

I  He  reigned  in  Mycenae,  at  the  distance  of  fifty  stadia,  or  six  miles, 
from  Argos;  but  these  cities,  which  alternately  flourislied,  are  <'oii. 
founded  by  the  Greek  poets.    Slrabo,  1.  viii.  p.  579.  edit.  Anistel.  1707. 

ni  M;irshain,  Canon.  Chron.  p.  -121.  This  pedigree  from  Temeiins 
and  Hercules  may  be  suspicious;  yet  it  was  allowed,  after  a  strict  iii- 
rjiiiry  by  the  judges  of  the  Olympic  games,  (Herodot.  1.  v.  e.  22.)  iit  ;i 
time  when  the  Macedonian  kings  were  obscure  and  unpopular  ill 
Orcc-ee.  When  the  Ach^aii  leagtle  declared  against  Pliilip.  it  was 
thought  decent  that  the  deputies  of  Argus  should  retire.  (T.  Liv. 
xxxii.  22.) 

II  His  einqnence  is  celebrated  by  Libanius,  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  75,  7G. 
p.  3IH),  .'M)l.)  who  distinctly  mentions  the  orators  of  Homer.  Socrates 
;l.  iii.  c.  I.)  lias  rashly  asiw-rted  that  Julian  was  the  only  |irince,  since- 
.lull us  Ca;sir,  who  harangued  the  senate.  All  the  predeees.sors  of  Nero, 
(Tacit.  Aiinal.  xiii.  3.)  and  many  of  his  successors,  [iiihsesse-d  the  faculty 
of  speaking  in  public;  and  it  might  lie  jiroved  by  various  examples, 
that  they  frequently  exercised  it  in  the  s*'iiate. 

o  Ammianus  (xxii.  10.)  has  impartially  slated  the  merits  and  defects 
of  his  judicial  proceedings.  Libanius  (Orat.  I*arent.  c.  iKi,  91.  p.  315, 
&!■.)  has  seen  only  the  fair  side,  and  bis  picture,  if  it  Hatters  the  per. 
son.  expresses  at  least  the  duties,  of  the  judge.  Gregory  Nazianzen, 
(t)rat.  IV.  p.  120.)  who  suppresses  the  virtues,  and  exaf;gerates  even  the 
venial  faults,  of  the  apostate,  triumphantly  asks,  Whether  surli  a  judge 
was  lit  to  be  seated  between  Minos  and  Ithadamanthus,  in  the  Elysian 
lields' 
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petTcrt  the  sense  of  the  laws.  He  sometimes  for- 
^t  the  gravity  of  his  station,  asked  indiscreet  or 
unseasonable  questions,  and  betrayed,  by  the  loud- 
ness of  his  voice,  and  the  agitation  of  his  body, 
the  earnest  vehemence  with  which  he  maintained 
his  opinion  against  the  judges,  the  advocates, 
and  their  clients.  But  his  knowledge  of  his  own 
temper  prompted  him  to  encourage,  and  even  to  so- 
licit, the  reproof  of  his  friends  and  ministers ;  and 
whenever  they  ventured  to  oppose  the  irregular 
sallies  of  his  passions,  the  spectators  could  observe 
the  shame,  as  well  as  the  gratitude,  of  their  monarch. 
The  decrees  of  .lulian  were  almost  always  founded 
on  the  principles  of  justice  ;  and  he  had  the  tirm- 
uess  to  resist  the  two  most  dangerous  temptations 
which  assault  the  tribunal  of  a  sovereign,  under  the 
specious  forms  of  compassion  and  equity.  He  de- 
cided the  merits  of  the  cause  without  weighing  the 
circumstances  of  the  parties ;  and  the  poor,  whom 
he  wished  to  relieve,  were  condemned  to  satisfy  tlie 
just  demands  of  a  noble  and  wealthy  adversary. 
He  carefully  distinguished  the  judge  from  the 
legislator  ;P  and  though  he  meditated  a  necessary 
refonuation  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence,  he  pro- 
nounced sentence  according  to  the  strict  and  literal 
interpretation  of  those  laws,  which  the  magistrates 
were  hound  to  execute,  and  the  subjects  to  obey. 

The  generality  of  princes,  if  they 
were  stripped  of  their  purple,  and  cast 
naked  into  the  world,  would  immediately  sink  to 
the  lowest  rank  of  society,  without  a  hope  of 
emerging  from  their  obscurity.  But  the  personal 
merit  of  Julian  was,  in  some  measure,  independent 
of  his  fortune.  Whatever  had  been  his  choice  of 
life,  by  the  force  of  intrepid  courage,  lively  wit, 
and  intense  application,  he  would  have  obtained, 
or  at  least  he  would  have  deserved,  the  highest 
honours  of  his  profession  ;  and  Julian  might  have 
raised  himself  to  the  rank  of  minister,  or  general, 
of  the  state  in  whicli  he  was  born  a  private  citizen. 
If  the  jealous  caprice  of  power  had  disappointed 
his  expectations  ;  if  he  had  prudently  declined  the 
paths  of  greatness,  the  employment  of  the  same 
talents  in  studious  solitude  would  have  placed,  be- 
yond the  reach  of  kings,  his  present  happiness  and 
his  immortal  fame.  When  we  inspect,  with  minute 
or  perhaps  malevolent  attention,  the  portrait  of 
Julian,  something  seems  wanting  lo  the  grace  and 
perfection  of  the  whole  figure.  His  genius  was 
less  powerful  and  sublime  than  that  of  Caesar  ;  nor 
did  he  possess  the  consummate  prudence  of  Augus- 
tus. The  virtues  of  Trajan  appear  more  steady  and 
natural,  and  the  philosophy  of  Marcus  is  more  sim- 
ple and  consistent.  Yet  Julian  sustained  adversity 
with   firmness,    and    prosperity    with    moderation. 

P  Of  tlic  laws  whicli  Julian  cnarteii  in  a  reiirn  of  sixteen  ninntlts, 
6fty-fonr  have  been  ailniitted  into  the  codes  of  Tlieodosius  and  .lnsti- 
nian.  i^Golhofred.  Cliron.  l.ejruni,  p.  M— 1>7.)  The  Abbi'-  de  la  BIc. 
terie  (torn.  ii.  p.  :j2il — 33l>.)  has  chosen  one  of  these  laws  to  f;ive  an  idea 
of  Jnlian's  Latin  style,  wliicli  is  forcible  and  elaborate,  but  less  pure 
than  his  Greek. 

q-     -     -     -  Puctor  forlissiniiis  armis; 
Conditor  et  lei;uni  celcberrimus;  ore  roanrique 
Consultor  patria'i  set!  non  consultur  liabendie 


After  an  interval  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years 
from  the  death  of  Alexander  Severus,  the  Romans 
beheld  an  emperor  who  made  no  distinction  be- 
tween, his  duties  and  his  pleasures  ;  who  laboured 
to  relieve  the  distress  and  to  revive  the  spirit  of  his 
subjects ;  and  who  endeavoured  always  to  connect 
authority  with  merit,  and  happiness  with  virtue. 
Even  faction,  and  religious  faction,  was  constrained 
to  acknowledge  the  superiority  of  his  genius,  in 
peace  as  well  as  in  war,  and  to  confess,  with  a  sigh, 
that  the  apostate  Julian  was  a  lover  of  his  country, 
and  that  he  deserved  the  empire  of  the  world.'' 
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The  religion  of  Julian. — Universal  toleration. — He 
attempts  to  restore  and  reform  tlie  pagan  worship 
— to  rebuild  the  temple  of  Jerusalem. — His  artful 
persecution  of  the  christiatts. — Mutual  zeal  and 
injustice. 

The  character  of  Apostate  has  injured   ReHgion  of  Ju. 
the  reputation  of  Julian  ;  and  the  en-  ■'*"• 

thusiasm  which  clouded  his  virtues,  has  exagge- 
rated the  real  and  apparent  magnitude  of  his  faults. 
Our  partial  ignorance  may  represent  him  as  a  phi- 
losophic monarch,  who  studied  to  protect,  with  an 
equal  hand,  the  religious  factions  of  the  empire ; 
and  to  allay  the  theological  fever  which  had  in- 
flamed the  minds  of  the  people,  from  the  edicts  of 
Diocletian  to  the  exile  of  Athanasius.  A  more  ac- 
curate view  of  the  character  and  conduct  of  Julian 
will  remove  this  favourable  prepossession  for  a 
prince  who  did  not  escape  the  general  contagion  of 
the  times.  We  enjoy  the  singular  advantage  of 
comparing  the  pictures  which  have  been  delineated 
by  his  fondest  admirers,  and  his  implacable  enemies. 
The  actions  of  Julian  are  faithfully  related  by  a  ju- 
dicious and  candid  historian,  the  impartial  spectator 
of  his  life  and  death.  The  unanimous  evidence 
of  his  contemporaries  is  confirmed  by  the  public 
and  private  declarations  of  the  emperor  himself; 
and  his  various  writings  express  the  uniform  tenor 
of  his  religious  sentiments,  which  policy  would  have 
prompted  him  to  dissemble  rather  than  to  affect.  A 
devout  and  sincere  attachment  for  the  gods  of  Athens  ^^ 
and  Rome  constituted  the  ruling  passion  of  Julian ; » 
the  powers  of  an  enlightened  understanding  were 
betrayed  and  corrupted  by  the  influence  of  supersti- 
tious prejudice;  and  the  phantoms  which  existed 
only  in  the  mind  of  the  emperor,  had  a  real  and  per- 
nicious effect  on  the  goverimicnt  of  the  empire.  The 
vehement  zeal  of  the  christians,  w  ho  despised  the 
worship,  and  overturned  thealtar.s,  of  those  fabulous 

Reliirionis;  anians  tercentum  millia  Diviiin. 
Perfidus  iUc  Deo,  sed  non  et  perlidus  orbi. 

Prudent.  Apotheosis,  ^50,  &c. 
The  consciousness  of  a  penerons  sentiment  seems  to  have  raised  the 
christian  poet  above  his  usual  mediocrity. 

«  I  shall  transcribe  some  of  Ills  own  expressions  from  a  short  religious 
discourse  wiiich  the  im|>erial  pontiff  composed  to  censure  the  bold  im- 
piety of  a  Cynic.  AW*  ojuwr  wto*  An  ri  TBC  (*««r  ire^piKo,  «a(  ^tXoi,  Kai 
fft/Jto,  KOI  a^ofiai,  ray&*  a7r\«t  ra  toiuvto  iraffx^i   w^^cp  o"  T'r  *<>» 
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vc  a  jusi  aiiu  firi^um.sian-  prospfci    (H   iinisinie  Hiui   luiure  wuiui.s.      nil 

ives,  his  counsels,  and  his  jndependont  spirit  of  Julian  refused  to  yicl 

connected  witli  the  history  passive  and  unresisting  obedience  which  wi 

ijectof  the  present  chapter.  Jquired,  in  tlie  name  of  religion,  by  the  haught 


deities,  cnfcaged  their  votary  in  a  state  of  irreconcil- 
able hoslilily  vvitli  a  very  numerous  party  <>f  his 
subjects;  and  he  was  sometimes  tempted,  by  the  de- 
sire of  victory,  or  the  shame  of  a  repulse,  to  violate 
the  laws  of  prudence,  and  even  of  justice.  The  tri- 
umph of  the  party,  which  he  deserted  and  opposed, 
has  fixed  a  stain  of  infamy  on  the  name  of  Julian; 
and  the  unsuccessful  apostate  has  been  overwhelm- 
ed with  a  torrent  of  pious  invectives,  of  which  the 
signal  was  given  by  the  sonorous  trumpet''  of  Gre- 
gory Nazianzen.*^  The  interesting  nature  of  the 
events  which  were  crowded  into  the  short  reign  of 
this  active  emperor,  deserve  a  just  and  circumstan 
tial  narrative.  His  motiv 
actions,  as  far  as  they  are 
of  religion,  will  be  the  subject 
His  education  T'"-'  cause  of  his  strange  and  fatal 
and  apostasy,  apostasy,  may  be  derived  from  the 
early  period  of  his  life,  when  he  was  left  an  orphan 
in  the  hands  of  the  murderers  of  his  family.  The 
names  of  Christ  and  of  Constantius,  the  ideas  of 
slavery  and  of  religion,  were  soon  associated  in  a 
youthful  imagination,  which  was  susceptible  of  the 
most  lively  impressions.  The  care  of  his  infancy 
was  intrusted  to  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Niconiedia,'' 
who  was  related  to  liim  on  the  side  of  his  mother; 
and  till  Julian  reached  the  twentieth  year  ofliis  age 
he  received  fr(mi  his  christian  preceptors  the  educa- 
tion not  of  a  hero,  but  of  a  saint.  The  emperor,  less 
jealous  of  a  heavenly  than  of  an  earthly  crown, 
contented  himself  with  the  imperfect  character  of  a 
catechumen,  while  he  bestowed  the  advantages  of 
baptism*  on  the  nephews  of  Constantinc.'  They 
were  even  admitted  to  the  inferior  otTiees  of  the 
ecclesiastical  order  ;  and  Julian  publicly  read  the 
Holy  Scriptures  in  the  church  of  Nicomedia.  The 
study  of  religion,  which  they  assiduously  cultivated, 
appeared  to  produce  the  fairest  fruits  of  faith  and 
devotion.!  They  prayed,  they  fasted,  they  distri- 
buted alms  to  the  poor,  gifts  to  the  clergy,  and  ob- 
lations to  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs  ;  and  the  splendid 
monument  of  St.  Mamas,  at  Cicsarea,  was  erected, 
or  at  least  was  undertaken,  by  the  joint  labour  of 
Gallus  and  Julian. h  They  respectfully  conversed 
with  the  bisliops  who  were  eminent  for  superior 
sanctity,  and  solicited  the  benediction  of  the  monks 
and  hermits,  who  liad  introduced  into  Cappadoeia 

Ota  TTpoc  afa9»^  ietrnojaK,  TTpor  ^lAiKrKnXyc,  Trpoc  ffrtTCpar,  Trpop 
Ktjdiftovav.  Oral.  vii.  n.  212.  The  variety  and  copiousness  of  the 
Greets  tongue  seems  inadequate  to  tlie  fervour  of  liis  devotion. 

b  The  orator,  with  some  elofjuence,  mueti  eiilluisiasm,  and  more  va- 
nity, addresses  liis  discourse  to  heaven  and  eartli,  to  men  and  angels,  to 
the  living  and  the  dead  ;  and  above  all.  to  the  great  Constantius.  (d  nv 
atffOntri^,  an  odd  pa^an  expression.)  He  concludes  with  a  bold  assur- 
ance, that  lie  lias  erected  a  moiiiifncnt  not  less  durable,  and  mucli  more 
portable,  than  the  columns  of  Hercules.  See  Greg.  Nazianzen,  Oral, 
lii.  p.  50.  iv.  p.  I;J4. 

e  See  this  long  invective,  which  lias  hccn  injudicinusly  divided  into 
two  orations  in  Gre'.;ory's  Works,  tom.  i.  p.  4**— 134.  Paris,  16.10.  It 
VIM  published  by  Gregory  and  his  friend  B.isil  (iv.  p.  1.13.)  about  six 
months  after  the  death  of  Julian,  when  his  remains  had  lieen  c.irried  to 
Tarsus,  (iv.  p.  I'JO.)  but  while  Jovian  w,is  still  on  the  throne,  (iii.  p.  54. 
iv.  p.  1 17.)  1  have  ilerived  much  assistance  from  a  French  version  and 
remarks  printed  al  Lyons,  1735. 

(I  Nicomedia?  ah  Lusehio  educatns  episcopo,  <iuem  pcncre  longins 
contiut'cbat.  (Ammian.  xxii.  !).)  Julian  never  expresses  any  gratitude 
^1wardstll3t  Arian  prelate  ;  but  he  celebrates  his  preceptor,  thecitnuch 
Mardoiiius,  and  ilescribes  his  mode  of  education,  which  inspired  his 
nupil  with  a  passionate  admiration  for  the  gjeniusand  perhaps  the  re- 
ligion of  Hurucr.    .Misopo^'on,  p.  351,  352. 


the  voluntary  hardships  of  the  ascetic  life.'  As  the 
two  princes  advanced  towards  the  years  of  manhood 
they  discovered,  in  their  religious  sentiments,  the 
diflerencc  of  their  characters.  The  dull  and  ob- 
stinate understanding  of  Gallus  embraced,  with 
implicit  zeal,  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  ;  which 
never  inllucnecd  his  conduct,  or  moderated  his  pas- 
sions. The  mild  disposition  of  the  younger  brother 
was  less  repugnant  to  the  precepts  of  the  gospel  ; 
and  his  active  curiosity  might  have  been  gratilied  by 
a  theological  system,  which  explains  the  mysterious 
cssenet^  of  the  Deity,  am!  opens  the  boundless 
prospect  of  invisible  and  future  worlds.     IJtit  the 

ield  the 
as  re- 
ty  mi- 
nisters of  the  church.  Their  speculative  opinions 
were  imposed  as  positive  laws,  and  guarded  by  the 
terrors  of  eternal  puni.shraents  ;  but  while  they  pre- 
scribed the  rigid  formulary  of  the  thouglits,  the 
words,  and  the  actions  of  the  young  prince  ;  wliilst 
i  they  silenced  his  objections,  and  severely  checked 
\the  freedom  of  his  imiuiries,  they  secretly  provoked 
wis  impatient  genius  to  disclaim  the  authority  of  his 
ccclesiasti(^al  guides.  He  was  educated  in  the 
Lesser  Asia,  amidst  the  scandals  of  the  Arian  con- 
troversy.'' The  fierce  contests  of  the  eastern  bishops, 
the  incessant  alterations  of  their  creeds,  and  the 
profane  motives  which  appeared  to  actuate  their 
conduct,  insensibly  strengthened  the  prejudice  of 
Julian,  that  they  neither  understood  nor  believed 
the  religion  for  which  they  so  fiercely  contended. 
Instead  of  listening  to  the  proofs  of  Christianity  with 
that  favourable  attention  which  adds  weight  to  the 
most  respectable  evidence,  he  hearil  with  suspicion, 
and  disputed  with  obstinacy  and  acuteness,  the  doc- 
trines for  which  he  already  entertained  an  invinci- 
ble aversion.  Whenever  the  young  princes  were 
directed  to  compose  declamations  on  the  subject  of 
the  prevailing  controversies,  Julian  always  declared 
himself  the  advocate  of  paganism;  under  the  spe- 
cious excuse  that  in  the  defence  of  tlie  weaker 
cause,  his  learning  and  ingenuity  might  be  more  ad- 
vantageously exercised  and  displajed. 
As  soon  as  Gallus  was  invested  with   „ 

,       ,  ,.    ,  ,        T    1.  Heembrarcsthc 

the  honours  of  the  purple,  Julian  was   mythology  of 
pennitted  to  breathe  the  air  of  freedom,   P''''"'"""- 

e  Greg.  Naz.  iii.  p.  70.  He  laboured  to  elTace  that  holy  mark  in  the 
blood,  perhaps  of  a  Taurobolium.  Bar.  Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D  ."Hit. 
No,  3,  4. 

f  Julian  himself  (Epist.  li.  p.  454.)  assures  the  Alexandrians  that  he 
had  been  a  christian  (he  must  mean  a  sincere  one)  till  the  twentieth 
year  of  his  age. 

p  See  his  christian,  and  even  his  ecclesiastical,  education,  in  Gregory, 
(iii.  p.  58.)  Socrates,  (1.  iii.  c.  1.)  and  Snzomen,  (I.  v.  r.  2.)  Heeseapcd 
very  narrowly  from  being  a  liishop,  and  perhaps  a  saint. 

li  The  sliare  of  the  work  which  had  been  allotted  to  Gallus,  was  pro. 
seriited  with  vigour  and  success;  but  the  earth  obstinately  rejected 
and  subverted  the  structures  which  were  imposed  by  the  sacrilegious 
hand  of  Julian.  Greg.  iii.  p.  59-fit.  Such  a  partial  earthquake,  at- 
tested by  many  living  spectators,  would  form  one  of  the  clearest  mira- 
cles in  ecclesiastical  story. 

i  The  philosnpfter  (Fragment,  p.  288.)  ridicules  the  iron  chains,  &e, 
of  these  sfditary  fanatics  (see  Tillemont,  Mem.  ICccles.  tom.  ix,  p.  fifil, 
G(J2.)  who  had  forgot  that  man  is  by  nature  a  gentle  and  social  animal, 
oi'f'pWTTK  f/jeaei  no\ntK>i  t,MH  Scu  rjlitpH.  The /'o/7an  SUp|ioses,  that 
tiecanse  they  had  renounced  the  gods,  they  were  possessed  and  toriueiit. 
ed  by  evil  daemons, 

li  See  Julian  apud  Cyril.  I.  ri.  p.  206,  I.  viii,  p.  253,  2G2,  '*  You 
persecute,"  says  he,  *'  those  heretics  who  do  not  mourn  the  dead  man 
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of  literature,  and  of  paganism.'  The  crowd  of  so- 
phists, who  were  attracted  by  the  taste  and  liberality 
of  their  royal  pupil,  had  formed  a  strict  alliance 
between  the  learning  and  the  religion  of  Greece  ; 
and  the  poems  of  Homer,  instead  of  being  admired 
as  the  original  productions  of  human  genius,  were 
seriously  ascribed  to  the  heavenly  inspiration  of 
Apollo  and  the  muses.  The  deities  of  Olympus,  as 
they  are  painted  by  the  immortal  bard,  imprint 
themselves  on  the  minds  which  are  the  least  addict- 
ed to  superstitious  credulity.  Our  familiar  know- 
ledge of  their  names  and  characters,  their  forms  and 
attributes,  seems  to  bestow  on  those  airy  beings  a 
real  and  substantial  existence  ;  and  the  pleasing 
enchantment  produces  an  imperfect  and  momentary 
assent  of  the  imagination  to  those  fables,  which  are 
the  most  repugnant  to  our  reason  and  experience. 
In  the  age  of  Julian,  every  circumstance  contributed 
to  prolong  and  fortify  the  illusion  ;  the  magnificent 
temples  of  Greece  and  Asia  ;  the  works  of  those 
artists  who  had  expressed,  in  painting  or  in  sculp- 
I  hire,  the  divine  conceptions  of  the  poet ;  the  pomp 
I  of  festivals  and  sacrifices  ;  the  successful  arts  of 
divination ;  the  popular  traditions  of  oracles  and 
prodigies ;  and  the  ancient  practice  of  two  thousand 
years.  The  weakness  of  polytheism  was,  in  some 
measure,  excused  by  the  moderation  of  its  claims  ; 
and  the  devotion  of  the  pagans  was  not  incompati- 
ble with  the  most  licentious  scepticism.""  Instead 
of  an  indivisible  and  regular  system,  which  occupies 
the  whole  extent  of  the  believing  mind,  the  mytho- 
logy of  the  Greeks  was  composed  of  a  thousand 
loose  and  flexible  parts,  and  the  servant  of  the  gods 
was  at  liberty  to  define  the  degree  and  measure  of 
his  religious  faith.  The  creed  which  Julian  adopted 
for  his  own  use  was  of  the  largest  dimensions  ;  and 
by  a  strange  contradiction,  he  disdained  the  salu- 
tary yoke  of  the  gospel,  w  hilst  he  made  a  voluntary 
ofi'ering  of  his  reason  on  the  altars  of  Jupiter  and 
Apollo.  One  of  the  orations  of  Julian  is  consecrated 
to  the  honour  of  Cybele,  the  mother  of  the  gods,  who 
required  from  her  effeminate  priests  the  bloody 
sacrifice,  so  rashly  performed  by  the  madness  of 
the  Phrygian  boy.  The  pious  emperor  condescends 
to  relate,  without  a  blush,  and  without  a  smile,  the 
voyage  of  the  goddess  from  the  shores  of  Pergaraus 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Tyber ;  and  the  stupendous 
miracle,  which  convinced  the  senate  and  people  of 
Rome  that  the  lump  of  clay,  which  their  ambassa- 
dors had  transported  over  the  seas,  was  endowed 

precisely  \n  the  way  which  you  approve."  He  shows  bimself  a  toler- 
able theologian ;  but  lie  nmintaiiis  that  the  cliristiau  Trinity  is  not 
derived  from  the  doctrine  of  Paul,  of  Jesus,  or  of  IVIosps. 

1  Libanius,  Orat.  Parentalis,  c.  9,  10.  p.  2.32,  &c.  Grcf^f.  Nazianzen, 
Orat.  iii.  p.  61.  Eunap.  Vit.  Sophist,  in  Maximo,  p.  68 — 70.  Edit. 
Comroelin. 

m  A  modern  philosopher  has  in;jeiiiously  compared  the  diflereiit 
operation  of  theism  and  polytheism,  with  regard  to  the  doubt  or  con- 
viction which  tliey  produce  in  the  liunian  mind.  Sec  Hume's  Lssays, 
vol.  li.  p.  441-457.  in  8vo.  edit.  1777. 

n  The  Id^an  mother  landed  in  Italy  about  the  end  of  the  second 
Punic  war.  The  miracle  of  Claudia,,  either  virt;in  or  matron,  who 
cleared  her  fame  by  disfjracinfj  the  [graver  modesty  of  the  Roman 
ladies,  is  attested  by  a  cloud  of  vvitnesses.  Their  evidence  is  collected 
by  Driikenborch,  (ad  Silinm  Italicum,  xvii.  .1.3.)  but  we  may  observe 
that  Livy  (xxix.  14.)  slides  over  the  tran.sactiou  with  discreet  ambi- 
guity. 

o  1  cannot  refrain  from  transcribing^  the  emphatical  words  of  Julian  : 


The  allegories. 


with  life,  and  sentiment,  and  divine  power."  For  the 
truth  of  this  prodigy,  he  appeals  to  the  public  mo- 
numents of  tlie  city  ;  and  censures,  with  some  acri- 
mony, the  sickly  and  affected  taste  of  those  men, 
who  impertinently  derided  the  sacred  traditions  of 
their  ancestors." 

But  the  devout  philosopher,  who 
sincerely  embraced,  and  warmly  en- 
couraged, the  superstition  of  the  people,  reserved 
for  himself  the  privilege  of  a  liberal  interpretation; 
and  silently  withdrew  from  the  foot  of  the  altars 
into  the  sanctuary  of  the  temple.  The  extravagance 
of  the  Grecian  mythology  proclaimed  with  a  clear 
and  audible  voice,  that  the  pious  inquirer,  instead 
of  being  scandalized  or  satisfied  with  the  literal 
sense,  should  diligently  explore  the  occult  wisdom, 
which  had  been  disguised,  by  the  prudence  of  anti- 
quity, under  the  mask  of  folly  and  of  fable.P  The 
philosophers  of  the  Platonic  school,''  Plotinus,  Por- 
phyry, and  the  divine  lamblichus,  weie  admired  as 
the  most  skilful  masters  of  this  allegorical  science, 
which  laboured  to  soften  and  harmonize  the  de- 
formed features  of  paganism.  Julian  himself,  who 
was  directed  in  the  mysterious  pursuit  by  jEdesius, 
the  venerable  successor  of  lamblichus,  aspired  to 
the  possession  of  a  treasure,  which  he  esteemed,  if 
we  may  credit  his  solemn  asseverations,  far  above 
the  empire  of  the  world."'  It  was  indeed  a  treasure, 
which  derived  its  value  only  from  opinion  ;  and 
every  artist,  who  flattered  himself  that  he  had  ex- 
tracted the  precious  ore  from  the  surrounding  dross, 
claimed  an  equal  right  of  stamping  the  name  and 
figure  the  most  agreeable  to  his  peculiar  fancy.  The 
fable  of  Atys  and  Cybele  had  been  already  explained 
by  Porphyry  ;  but  his  labours  served  only  to  ani- 
mate the  pious  industry  of  Julian,  who  invented 
and  published  his  own  allegory  of  that  ancient  and 
mystic  tale.  This  freedom  of  interpretation,  which 
might  gratify  the  pride  of  the  Platonists,  exposed 
the  vanity  of  their  art.  Without  a  tedious  detail, 
the  modern  reader  could  not  form  a  just  idea  of  the 
strange  allusions,  the  forced  etymologies,  the  solemn 
trilling,  and  the  impenetrable  obscurity  of  these 
sages,  who  professed  to  reveal  the  system  of  the 
universe.  As  the  traditions  of  pagan  mythology 
were  variously  related,  the  sacred  interpreters  were 
at  liberty  to  select  the  most  convenient  circum- 
stances ;  and  as  they  translated  an  arbitrary  cypher, 
they  could  extract  from  anij  fable  any  sense  which 
was  adapted  to  their  favourite  system  of  religion 

E/iOi  cie  SoKCi  Tait  ffoXeut  Tri^ci/eti'  juaXXov  to  rotauTa^  n  rovTOtat  Toic 
Ko^^oa,  iiv  TO  yiiv\aptov  ^ptfiv  ^ev,  vfeic'if  nie  iv  /SXtirci.  Orat.  v.  p. 
Ifil.  Julian  likewise  decKares  his  firm  belief  in  the  attcilia,  the  holy 
shields,  which  dropt  from  he-iven  on  the  Uuirinal  hill  ;  aiul  pilies  the 
strariiie  blindness  of  the  christians,  who  preferred  the  cross  to  these 
celestial  trophies.     Apud.  Cyril.  I.  vi.  p.  \'M. 

II  See  the  principles  of  .allegory,  in  Julian.  (Orat.  vii.  p.  21G,  22'2.) 
His  reasoning  is  less  alisurd  than  that  of  some  modem  theologians  who 
as.sert  that  an  extravai^ant  or  contradictory  doctrine  mttst  lie  divine; 
since  no  man  alive  could  have  thought  of  inventing  it. 

t\  Eiinapius  has  made  these  sophists  the  subject  of  a  partial  and  fa- 
natical history;  and  tlic  learned  Brucker  (Hist.  Philosoph.  torn.  ii.  p. 
217— ;J03.)  has  employed  nuleh  labour  to  illustrate  their  obscure  lives 
and  inconiprehensible  doctrines. 

r  Julian,  Orat.  vii.  p.  222.  He  swears  with  the  most  fervent  and 
entliU'.iaslie  devotion  ;  and  trembles,  lest  he  should  betray  too  much  of 
tlu'se  holy  mysteries,  which  the  profane  lui^ht  deride  with  an  impious 
Sardonic  taugh. 
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aud  philosophy.  The  la:>civiuus  fonn  of  a  naked 
Venus  was  tortured  into  the  discovery  of  some  mo- 
ral precept,  or  some  physical  truth  ;  and  the  <a.s- 
tration  of  Atys  explained  the  revolution  of  the 
sun  between  the  tropics,  or  the  separation  of  the 
human  soul  from  vice  and  error.* 
TluoloKir.il  sjs.  The  theological  system  of  .Julian 
"■"  °'  ■'""""•  appears  to  have  contained  the  sublime 
aud  important  principles  of  natural  religion.  But 
as  the  faith,  which  is  not  founded  on  revelation, 
must  remain  destitute  of  any  firm  assurance,  the 
disciple  of  Plato  imprudently  relapsed  into  the 
habits  of  vulgar  superstition  ;  and  the  popular  and 
philosophic  notion  of  the  Deity  seems  to  have  been 
confounded  in  the  practice,  the  writings,  and  even 
in  tiie  mind,  of  Julian.'  The  pious  emperor  ac- 
knowledged and  adored  the  eternal  cause  of  the 
universe,  to  whom  he  ascribed  all  the  perfections  of 
an  inlinite  nature,  invisible  to  the  eyes,  and  inac- 
cessible to  the  understanding,  of  feeble  mortals. 
The  supreme  God  had  created,  or  rather,  in  the 
Platoni(^  language,  had  generated,  the  gradual  suc- 
cession of  dependent  spirits,  of  gods,  of  daemons,  of 
heroes,  and  of  men  ;  and  every  being  which  deriv- 
ed its  existence  immediately  from  the  first  cause, 
received  the  inherent  gift  of  immortality.  That  so 
precious  an  advantage  might  not  be  lavished  upon 
unworthy  objects,  the  Creator  had  intrusted  to  the 
skill  and  power  of  the  inferior  gods  the  ollice  of 
forming  the  human  body,  and  of  arranging  the 
beautiful  harmony  of  the  animal,  the  vegetable,  and 
the  mineral  kingdoms.  To  the  conduct  of  these 
divine  ministers  he  delegated  the  temporal  govern- 
ment of  this  lower  world ;  but  their  imperfect  admin- 
istration is  not  exempt  from  discord  or  error.  The 
earth,  and  its  inhabitants,  arc  divided  among  them, 
and  the  characters  of  Mars  or  Minerva,  of  Mercury 
or  Venus,  may  be  distinctly  traced  in  the  laws  and 
manners  of  their  peculiar  votaries.  As  long  as  our 
immortal  souls  are  confined  in  a  mortal  prison,  it  is 
our  interest  as  well  as  our  duty,  to  solicit  the  favour, 
and  to  deprecate  the  wrath,  of  the  powers  of  heaven  ; 
whose  pride  is  gratilicd  by  (he  devotion  of  mankind; 
and  whose  grosser  |3arts  may  be  supposed  to  derive 
some  nourisiinient  from  the  fumes  of  sacrifice."  The 
inferior  gods  might  sometimes  condescend  to  ani- 
mate the  statues,  and  to  inhabit  the  temples,  which 
were  dedicated  to  their  honour.  They  might  occa- 
sionally visit  the  earth,  but  the  heavens  were  the 
proper  throne  and  symbol  of  their  glory.  The  inva- 
riable order  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  was  lia.s- 

B  See  the  6fth  oration  of  Julian.  But  nil  the  allegories  wtiicli  ever 
issued  from  the  Platonic  school  are  not  worth  the  short  poem  of  Cilul- 
lus  on  the  s;niie  extraordinary  subject.  The  transition  of  Atys,  from 
the  wildest  enthusiasm  to  sol)er  pathetic  complaint,  for  his  irretriev- 
able  loss,  must  inspire  a  man  with  pity,  an  eimucli  with  despair, 

t  The  true  religion  of  Julian  may  be  deduced  from  the  CiEsars,  p. 
30H.  with  Spauheun's  notes  and  illustrations,  from  the  fr-a;;meiits  in 
Cyril,  I.  ii.  p.  .57,  .'tS.  and  especially  from  the  theological  oration  in 
Solem  Ilei,'em,  p.  130—158.  addressed,  in  the  confidence  of  friendship, 
to  the  pra^fect  Salhist. 

u  Julian  adopts  this  gross  conceptioD.  by  ascribing:  it  to  his  favourite 
Marcus  Antoniims.  (C*sares,  p.  .335.)  The  Stoics  and  Platoiiists  liesi. 
tated  hetwctii  tlie  analogy  of  bodies,  aud  the  purity  of  spirits  ;  yet  (lie 
gravest  philosopliers  inclined  to  the  whimsical  fancy  of  Aristophanes 
anil  I.ncian,  that  an  unlielieving  a^e  niisht  starve  the  immortal  gods. 
See  Observations  dc  Spanheim,  p,  liitl.  444,  &c. 


tily  admitted  by  .Julian  as  a  proof  of  their  eternal 
duration  ;  and  their  eternity  was  a  sullieient  evi- 
(Uiict-  that  they  were  the  workmanship,  not  of  an 
inferior  deity,  but  of  the  Omnipotent  King.  In  the 
.system  of  the  Platonists,  the  visible  was  a  type  of 
the  invisible  world.  The  celestial  bodies,  as  they 
wcte  informed  by  a  divine  spirit,  might  be  con- 
sidered as  the  objects  the  most  worthy  of  religious 
worship.  The  Sun,  whose  genial  influence  pervades 
and  sustains  the  universe,  justly  claimed  the  adora- 
tion of  mankind,  as  the  bright  representative  of  the 
Loiios,  the  lively,  the  rational,  the  beneGcent  image 
of  the  intellectual  Father." 

In  every  age,  the  absence  of  genuine  Fanaticism  of  the 
inspiration  is  supplied  by  the  strong  philosophers. 
illusions  of  enthusiasm,  and  the  mimic  arts  of  im- 
posture. If,  in  the  time  of  Julian,  these  arts  had 
been  practised  only  by  the  pagan  priests,  for  the  sup- 
port of  an  expiring  cause,  some  indulgence  might 
perhaps  be  allowed  to  the  interest  and  habits  of  the 
sacerdotal  character.  But  it  may  appear  a  subject 
ofsurpri.se  and  scandal,  that  the  philosophers  them- 
selves should  have  contributed  to  abuse  the  super- 
stitious credulity  of  mankind,'  and  that  the  Grecian 
mysteries  should  have  been  supported  by  the  magic 
or  theurgy  of  the  modern  Platonists.  They  arro- 
gantly pretended  to  control  the  order  of  nature,  to 
explore  the  secrets  of  futurity,  to  command  the  ser- 
vice of  the  inferior  d;emons,  to  enjoy  the  view  aud 
conversation  of  the  superior  gods,  and,  by  disen- 
gaging the  soul  from  her  material  bands,  to  re-unito 
that  immortal  particle  with  the  infinite  and  Divine 
Spirit. 

The  devout  and  fearless  curiosity  of  ,„;,,,:„„  ,„, 

J  Imtialion   ana 

Julian  tempted  the  philosophers  with   fanaticism  of 

Julian. 

the  hopes  of  an  ea.sy  conquest ;  which, 
from  the  situation  of  their  young  proselyte,  might 
be  productive  of  the  most  important  consequences.' 
Juliau  imbibed  the  first  rudiments  of  the  Platonic 
doctrines  from  the  mouth  of  yEdcsius,  who  had  fixed 
at  Pergamus  his  wandering  and  persecuted  school. 
But  as  the  declining  .strength  of  that  venerable  sage 
was  unequal  to  the  ardour,  the  diligence,  the  rapid 
conception  of  his  fiupil,  two  of  his  most  learned  di.s- 
ciples,  Chrjsanthes  and  Eusebius,  supplied,  at  his 
own  desire,  the  place  of  their  aged  master.  These 
philo.sophers  seem  to  have  prepared  and  distributed 
their  respective  parts  ;  and  they  artfully  contrived, 
by  dark  hints,  and  afiected  disputes,  to  excite  the 
impatient  hopes  of  the  aspirant,  till  they  delivered 
him  into  the  hands  of  their  associate,  Maximus,  the 

3t  \\\tov  X(7u>,  TO  fojv  a'^aXfia  not  ^fi^l/vxov,  icat  iVVHv,  Kai  ayaOocp-jov 
tiTM  uoiiTa  ffciT|>uc.     Julian,  epist.  xli.     tn  another  place  (apud  ('yril.  I. 

Iii.  p.  69.)  he  calls  the  sun,  God,  and  the  throne  of  Ooil.  Julian  be- 
lieved the  l^latonieian  Trinity;  and  only  blames  the  christians  for  pre- 
rcrrini,'  a  mortal  to  an  immortal  Loi/os. 

>  Ttie  sophists  of  Kunapius  perform  as  many  miracles  as  the  saints 
of  the  desert ;  and  the  oidy  circumstance  in  their  favour  is,  that  they 
are  of  a  le-ss  {rioomy  complexion.  Instead  of  devils  with  horns  and 
t.uls,  Jamhiiehus  evoked  tlie  }jenii  of  love,  Eros  and  .\nteros,  from  two 
adjacent  fountains.  Two  beautiful  hoys  issued  from  the  water,  fondly 
embraced  him  as  their  father,  and  retired  at  hiscommand.    1*.  2fi,  27. 

«  Tlie  dexterous  mana;;ement  of  these  sophists,  who  played  their  ere. 
diilous  pupil  into  each  other's  hands,  is  fairly  told  by  li^tinapius  (p. 
tl!)— 7(i.)  with  unsuspected  simplicity.  The  Abue  de  la  Bletcrie  under, 
st.ind-s,  and  neatly  describes,  the  whole  comedy.  'Vie  de  Julien.  p. 
Ul-07.) 
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boldest  and  most  skilful  master  of  the  Theurgic 
science.  By  his  hands,  Julian  was  secretly  initiated 
at  Ephesus,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age.  His 
residence  at  Athens  conlirmed  this  unnatural  alli- 
ance of  philosophy  and  superstition.  He  obtained 
the  privilege  of  a  solemn  initiation  into  the  myste- 
ries of  Eleusis,  which,  amidst  the  general  decay 
of  the  Grecian  worship,  still  retained  some  vestiges 
of  their  primeval  sanctity  ;  and  such  was  the  zeal 
of  Julian,  that  he  afterwards  invited  the  Eleusinian 
pontiff  to  the  court  of  Gaul,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
consummating,  by  mystic  rites  and  sacrifices,  the 
great  work  of  his  sanctification.  As  these  ceremo- 
nies were  performed  in  the  depths  of  caverns,  and 
in  the  silence  of  the  night ;  and  as  the  inviolable 
secret  of  the  mysteries  was  preserved  by  the  discre- 
tion of  the  initiated,  I  shall  not  presume  to  describe 
the  horrid  sounds,  and  fiery  apparitions,  which  were 
presented  to  the  senses,  or  the  imagination,  of  the 
credulous  aspirant,'  till  the  visions  of  comfort  and 
knowledge  broke  upon  him  in  a  blaze  of  celestial 
light.''  In  the  caverns  of  Ephesus  and  Eleusis, 
the  mind  of  Julian  was  penetrated  with  sincere, 
deep,  and  unalterable  enthusiasm ;  though  he  might 
sometimes  exhibit  the  vicissitudes  of  pious  fraud 
and  hypocrisy,  which  may  be  observed,  or  at  least 
suspected,  in  the  characters  of  the  most  conscien- 
tious fanatics.  From  that  moment  he  consecrated 
his  life  to  the  service  of  the  gods  ;  and  while  the 
occupations  of  war,  of  government,  and  of  study, 
seemed  to  claim  the  whole  measure  of  his  time,  a 
stated  portion  of  the  hours  of  the  night  was  invari- 
ably reserved  for  the  exercise  of  private  devotion. 
The  temperance  which  adorned  the  severe  manners 
of  the  soldier  and  the  philosopher,  was  connected 
with  some  strict  and  frivolous  rules  of  religious  ab- 
stinence ;  and  it  was  in  honour  of  Pan  or  Mercury, 
of  Hecate  or  Isis,  that  Julian,  on  particular  days, 
denied  himself  the  use  of  some  particular  food, 
which  might  have  been  oflensive  to  his  tutelar 
deities.  By  these  voluntary  fasts,  he  prepared  his 
senses  and  his  understanding  for  the  frequent  and 
familiar  visits  with  which  he  was  honoured  by  the 
celestial  powers.  Notwithstanding  the  modest  si- 
lence of  Julian  himself,  we  may  learn  from  his  faith- 
ful friend,  the  orator  Libanius,  that  he  lived  in  a 
perpetual  intercourse  with  the  gods  and  goddesses ; 
that  they  descended  upon  earth,  to  enjoy  the  con- 
versation of  their  favourite  hero  ;  that  they  gently 
intenupted  his  slumbers  by  touching  his  hand  or 
his  hair  ;  that  they  warned  him  of  every  impending 
danger,  and  conducted  him,  by  their  infallible  wis- 
dom, in  every  action  of  his  life ;  and  that  he  had 
acquired  such  an  intimate  knowledge  of  his  hca- 

.1  When  .Julian,  in  .1  momentary  panic,  made  the  sign  of  tlie  cn)ss, 
tiip  dcemons  instantly  iiisai)peare(l.  {Gre^.  Naz.  Oral.  iii.  o.  71.)  Grefiory 
supposes  that  tliey  were  frishteneit,  but  tlie  priests  declared  that  they 
were  indi;;nant.  The  reader,  accordinjv  to  the  measure  of  lus  faith, 
will  determine  this  profound  (piestion. 

b  A  dark  and  distant  view  of  the  terrors  and  joys  of  initiation  issliown 
tiy  Dion,  Ciirvsostom,  Themistins,  Prochis,  and  Stob^'us.  The  learned 
nntlmr  of  the  Divine  I>e:;ation  hasexhibited  their  wnrils.  (vol,  i.n.23it. 
2)7,  218.  280.  edit.  17t;5.)  which  he  dexterously  or  forcibly  applies  to 
his  own  hypothesis. 

<■  .Tulian's  modesty  eontined  him  to  obscure  and  occasional  hints; 
but  Libanius  ex[tatiates  with   pica.sure  on  the  fasts  and  visions  of  the 


venly  guests,  as  readily  to  distinguish  the  voice  of 
Jupiter  from  that  of  Minerva,  and  tlie  form  of 
Apollo  from  the  figure  of  Hercules.*^  These  sleep- 
ing or  waking  visions,  the  ordinary  effects  of  absti- 
nence 'and  fanaticism,  would  almost  degrade  the 
emperor  to  the  level  of  an  Egyptian  monk.  But 
the  useless  lives  of  Antony  or  Pachomius  were  con- 
sumed in  these  vain  occupations.  Julian  could 
break  from  the  dream  of  superstition  to  arm  himself 
for  battle ;  and  after  vanquishing  in  the  field  the 
enemies  of  Rome,  he  calmly  retired  into  his  tent,  to 
dictate  the  wise  and  salutary  laws  of  an  empire,  or 
to  indulge  his  genius  in  the  elegant  pursuits  of  lite- 
rature and  philosophy. 

The  important  secret  of  the  apostasy  ^'^  religious 
of  Julian  was  intru.sted  to  the  fidelity  dissimulation, 
of  the  initiated,  with  whom  he  was  united  by  the 
sacred  ties  of  friendship  and  religion.''  The  pleasing 
rumour  was  cautiously  circulated  among  the  adhe- 
rents of  the  ancient  worship  ;  and  his  future  great- 
ness became  the  object  of  the  hopes,  the  prayers, 
and  the  predictions  of  the  pagans,  in  every  pro- 
vince of  the  empire.  From  the  zeal  and  virtues  of 
their  royal  proselyte,  they  fondly  expected  the  cure 
of  every  evil,  and  the  restoration  of  every  blessing ; 
and  instead  of  disapproving  of  the  ardour  of  their 
pious  wi.slies,  Julian  ingenuously  confessed,  that  he 
was  ambitious  to  attain  a  situation,  in  which  he 
might  be  useful  to  his  country  and  to  his  religion. 
But  this  religion  was  viewed  with  an  hostile  eye  by 
the  successor  of  Constantine,  whose  capricious  pas- 
sions alternately  saved  and  threatened  the  life  of 
Julian.  The  arts  of  magic  and  divination  were 
strictly  prohibited  under  a  despotic  government, 
which  condescended  to  fear  them  ;  and  if  the  pagans 
were  reluctantly  indulged  in  the  exercise  of  their 
superstition,  the  rank  of  Julian  would  have  except- 
ed him  from  the  general  toleration.  The  apostate 
soon  became  the  presumptive  heir  of  the  monarchy, 
and  his  death  could  alone  have  appeased  the  just 
apprehensions  of  the  christians."  But  the  young 
prince,  who  aspired  to  the  glory  of  a  hero  rather 
than  of  a  martyr,  consulted  his  safety  by  dissem- 
bling his  religion  ;  and  the  easy  temper  of  poly- 
theism permitted  him  to  join  in  the  public  worship 
of  a  sect  which  he  inwardly  despised.  Libanius  has 
considered  the  hypocrisy  of  his  friend  as  a  subject, 
not  of  censure,  but  of  praise.  "  As  the  statues 
of  the  gods,"  says  that  orator,  "  which  have  been 
defiled  with  filth,  are  again  placed  in  a  magnificent 
temple ;  so  the  beauty  of  truth  was  seated  in  the 
mind  of  Julian,  after  it  had  becji  purified  from  the 
errors  and  follies  of  his  education.  His  sentiments 
were  changed,  but  as  it  would  have  been  dangerous 

religious  hero.  (Legat.  ad  Julian,  p.  157.  and  Orat.  Farental.  c.  Ixxxiii. 
p.  309,  .110.) 

il  Libanius,  Orat.  Parent  e.  x.  p.  233.  234.  0.illus  had  some  reason 
to  suspect  the  secret  apost.asy  of  his  brother  ;  and  in  a  letter  which  may 
be  received  as  geiHline,  he  exhorts  Julian  to  adhere  to  the  religiou  of 
their  OHCe«(ors;  an  artrumenl  which,  as  it  should  seem,  was  not  yet 
perfectly  ripe.  See  Julian.  Op.  p.  464.  and  Hist,  dc  Juvien,  tum.'ii. 
|i.  141. 

<•  Orejiory,  (iii.  p.  50.)  with  inhuman  zeal,  censures  Conslantius  fur 
sparins;  the  iut^iut  apostate  i.»^a<u>c  CTwOt^To.)  ills  French  translator 
(p.  2fi5.)  cautiously  observes,  that  such  expressions  must  not  be  prises 
a  la  lettre. 
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to  have  avowed  his  scntimonts,  his  conduct  still 
continued  the  same.  Very  dillerent  from  the  ass 
in  ,lCsiip,  who  disguised  himself  with  a  lion's  lii<le. 
our  lion  was  ohlisied  to  eonecal  himself  under  llie 
skin  of  an  ass  ;  and,  while  he  emhraeed  the  dictates 
of  reason,  to  ohey  the  laws  of  prudence  and  neces- 
sity."' The  dissimulation  of  Julian  lasted  ahove  ten 
years,  from  his  secret  initiation  at  Ephesus  to  the 
'  I  beginning  of  the  civil  war  ;  when  he  declared  him- 
self at  once  the  implacable  enemy  of  Christ  and  of 
Constantius.  This  state  of  constraint  might  eon- 
tribute  to  strengthen  his  devotion  ;  and  as  soon  as 
he  Iiad  satislied  the  obligation  of  assisting,  on  solemn 
festivals,  at  the  assemblies  of  the  christians,  .Julian 
returned,  with  the  impatience  of  a  lover,  to  burn  his 
free  and  voluntary  incense  on  the  domestic  chapels 
of  Jupiter  and  Mercury.  But  as  every  act  of  dis- 
simulation must  be  painful  to  an  ingenuous  spirit, 
the  profession  of  Christianity  increased  the  aversion 
of  .Julian  for  a  religion  wliich  oppressed  the  freedom 
of  his  mind,  and  compelled  him  to  hold  a  conduct 
repugtumt  to  the  noblest  attributes  of  human  nature, 
sincerity  and  courage. 
He  writes  n^inst      ^he  inclination  of  Julian  might  pre 


chnstiiniiy.      fgr  the  gods  of  Homer,  and  of  the  J  persuaded,  that  if  the  diseases  of  the  body  may 


Scipios,  to  the  new  faith,  which  his  uncle  had  es 
tablished  in  the  Roman  empire;  and  in  which  he 
himself  had  been  sanctilied  by  the  sacrament  of 
baptism.  But,  as  a  philosopher,  it  was  incumbent 
on  him  to  justify  his  dissent  from  Christianity, 
which  was  supported  by  the  number  of  its  converts, 
by  the  chain  of  prophecy,  the  splendour  of  miracles, 
and  the  weight  of  evidence.  The  elaborate  work.s 
which  he  composed  amidst  the  preparations  of  the 
Persian  war,  contained  the  substance  of  those  argu- 
ments which  he  had  long  revolved  in  his  mind. 
Some  fragments  have  been  transcribed  and  pre- 
served, by  his  adversary,  the  vehement  Cyril  of 
Alexandria  ;^'  and  they  exhibit  a  very  singular  mix- 
ture of  wit  and  learning,  of  sophistry  and  fanati- 
cism. The  elegance  of  the  style,  and  the  rank  of 
the  author,  recommended  his  writings  to  the  public 
attention  ;'  and  in  the  impious  list  of  the  enemies 
of  Christianity,  the  celebrated  name  of  Porphyry 
was  elfaced  by  the  superior  merit  or  reputation  of 
Julian.  The  minds  of  the  faithful  were  cither 
seduced,  or  scandalized,  or  alarmed  ;  and  the 
pagans,  who  sometimes  presumed  to  engage  in  the 
unequal  dispute,  derived,  from  the  popular  work  of 
their  imperial  missionary,  an  inexhaustible  supply 
of  fallacious  objections.  But  in  the  assiduous  pro- 
secution of  tlicsc  theologie;il  studies,  tlie  emperor 
of  the  Romans  imbibed  the  illiberal  prejudices  and 

f  Lihanius,  Or.it.  Parental,  c.  ix.  p.  233. 

c  Fabricius  (Biblioth.  Griec.  1.  v.  r,  viii.  p.  88— PO.)  and  Lartlner. 
(Heathen  Testimonies,  vol.  iv.  p.  44—47.)  have  accurately  compiled  all 
that  can  now  be  discovered  of  Julian's  work  ai^amst  the  christians. 

h  Ahont  seventy  years  after  the  death  of  Julian,  he  executed  a  task 
which  had  been  feebly  attempted  by  Philip  of  Side,  a  prolix  and  con. 
temptible  writer.  Even  the  work  of^Cyril  lias  not  entirely  satisfied  the 
most  favourable .jndses:  and  the  Abbe  de  la  liieterie  (Preface  a  Pllist. 
de  Jovieii,  p.  30.  .32.)  wishes  that  some  theoloaien  philosoplie  (a  stranj^e 
centaur)  would  undertake  the  refutation  of  .Julian. 

i  Libanins,  (Ortt.  Parental,  e.  Ixxxvii.  p.  313.)  who  h;is  been  sus. 
pected  of  assisting  his  friend,  prefers  this  divine  vindication  fOral.  ix. 
iu  neecm  Julian,  p.  255.  edit.  Morel.)  to  the  writings  of  Porphyry. 


ITniversal 
toleration. 


passions  of  a  polemic  divine.  He  contracted  an 
irrevocable  obligation  to  maintain  and  propagate 
his  religious  opinions;  and  whilst  he  secretly  ap- 
plauded the  strength  and  dexterity  with  which  he 
wielded  the  weapons  of  controversy,  he  was  tempted 
lo  distrust  the  sincciity,  or  to  despise  the  under- 
standings, of  his  antagonists,  who  could  obstinately 
resist  tlic  force  of  reason  and  eloquence. 
I  The  christians,  who  beheld  with 
/liorror  and  indignation  the  apostasy  of 
iJulian,  had  much  more  to  fear  from  his  i)Ower  than 
from  his  arguments.  The  pagans,  who  were  con- 
scious of  his  fervent  zeal,  expected,  perhaps  with 
impatience,  that  the  llames  of  persecution  should 
be  immediately  kindled  against  the  enemies  of  the 
gods;  and  that  the  ingenious  malice  of  Julian  would 
invent  some  cruel  relinements  of  death  and  torture, 
which  had  been  unknown  to  the  rude  and  inexpe- 
rienced fury  of  his  predecessors.  But  the  hopes, 
as  well  as  tlie  fears,  of  the  religious  factions  were 
apparently  disappointed,  by  the  prudent  humanity 
of  a  prince,''  who  was  careful  of  his  own  fame,  of 
the  public  peace,  and  of  the  rights  of  mankind. 
Instructed   by  history  and   reflection,  Julian  was 


sometimes  be  cured  by  salutary  violence,  neither 
steel  nor  fire  can  eradicate  the  erroneous  opinions 
of  the  mind.  The  reluctant  victim  may  be  dragged 
to  the  foot  of  the  altar ;  but  the  heart  still  abhors 
;and  disclaims  the  sacrilegious  act  of  the  hand. 
'  Religious  obstinacy  is  hardened  and  exasperated 
by  oppression  ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  persecution  sub- 
sides, those  who  have  yielded,  are  restored  as  peni- 
tents, and  those  who  have  resisted,  are  honoured  as 
saints  and  martyrs.  If  Julian  adopted  the  unsuc- 
cessful cruelty  of  Diocletian  and  his  colleagues,  he 
was  sensible  that  he  should  stain  his  memory  with 
the  name  of  tyrant,  and  add  new  glories  to  the 
catholic  churcli,  which  had  derived  strength  and 
increase  from  tlie  severity  of  the  pagan  magistrates. 
Actuated  by  these  motives,  and  apprehensive  of 
disturbing  the  repose  of  an  unsettled  reign,  Julian 
surprised  the  world  by  an  edict,  which  was  not 
unworthy  of  a  statesman,  or  a  philosopher.  He 
extended  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  world 
the  benefits  of  a  free  and  equal  toleration  ;  and  the 
only  hardsliip  which  he  inflicted  on  the  christians, 
jwas  to  deprive  them  of  the  power  of  tormenting 
Jtheir  fellow-subjects,  whom  they  stigmatized  with 
the  odious  titles  of  idolaters  and  heretics.  The 
jpagans  received  a  gracious  permission,  or  rather  an 
/express  order,  to  open  am.  their  temples ;'  and  they 
were  at  once  delivered  from  the  oppressive  laws, 

His  judgment  may  be  arraig:ned,  (Socmtes,  1.  ill.  c.  23.)  but  I.ibanius 
cannot  Ire  accused  of  flattery  to  a  dead  prince. 

k  Libanins  (Orat,  Parent,  c.  Iviii.  p.  283,  284.)  has  eloquently  ex- 
plained the  toleratinjr  principles  and  conduct  of  his  imperial  friend.  In 
a  very  remarkable  epistle  to  the  people  of  Bnstra,  Julian  himself  (epist. 
li.)  professes  his  nuideration,  and  betrays  his  zeal,  which  is  acknow- 
lerl(.-ed  by  Animianus,  and  exposed  by  Gregory.  ((Jrat.  iii.  p.  72.) 

1  In  (Jrcece  the  temples  of  Minerva  were  opened  by  his  express 
command,  before  the  deaUl  of  Constantius  (Liban.  Orat.  Parent,  c.  .55. 
p.  280.)  ;  and  Julian  declares  himself  a  pauan,  in  his  public  manifesto 
lo  the  Athenians.  This  unquesli.in.iblf.  viilcnre  may  correct  the  hasty 
assertion  of  Ammianus,  who  seems  lo  Mippi.se  Constanliuople  lo  be  the 
place  where  he  discovered  his  attacliiuLul  to  the  gods. 
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and  arbitrary  vexations,  which  they  had  sustained 
under  the  reign  of  Constantine  and  of  his  sons.  At 
the  same  time  the  bishops  and  clergy,  who  had  been 
/banished  by  the  Arian  monarch,  were  recalled  from 
\J  exile,  and  restored  to  their  respective  churches ; 
the  Donatists,  the  Novatiaus,  the  Macedonians,  the 
Eunomians,  and  those  who,  with  a  more  prosperous 
fortune,  adhered  to  the  doctrine  of  the  council  of 
Nice.  Julian,  who  understood  and  derided  their 
theological  disputes,  invited  to  the  palace  the 
leaders  of  the  hostile  sects,  that  he  might  enjoy  the 
agreeable  spectacle  of  their  furious  encounters. 
The  clamour  of  controversy  sometimes  provoked  the 
emperor  to  exclaim,  "  Hear  me  !  the  Franks  have 
heard  me,  and  the  Alemauni ;"  but  he  soon  disco- 
vered that  he  was  now  engaged  with  more  obstinate 
and  implacable  enemies;  and  though  he  exerted 
the  powers  of  oratory  to  persuade  them  to  live  in 
concord,  or  at  least  in  peace,  he  was  perfectly  satis- 
fied, before  he  dismissed  them  from  his  presence, 
that  he  had  nothing  to  dread  from  the  union  of  the 
christians.  The  impartial  Ammianus  has  ascribed 
this  affected  clemency  to  the  desire  of  fomenting 
the  intestine  divisions  of  the  church  ;  and  the  in- 
sidious design  of  undermining  the  foundations  of 
christianitj',  was  inseparably  connected  with  the 
zeal,  which  Julian  professed,  to  restore  the  ancient 
religion  of  the  empire." 

Zealand  devotion  As  soou  as  he  asccnded  the  throne, 
restoraUon'of  pa'  ^^  assumed,  according  to  the  custom 
ganism.  of  his  predecessors,  the  character  of 

supreme  pontiff  ;  not  only  as  the  most  honourable 
title  of  imperial  greatness,  but  as  a  sacred  and  im- 
portant office  ;  the  duties  of  which  he  was  resolved 
to  execute  with  pious  diligence.  As  the  business 
of  the  state  prevented  the  emperor  from  joining 
every  day  in  the  public  devotion  of  his  subjects,  he 
dedicated  a  domestic  chapel  to  his  tutelar  deity  the 
Sun  ;  his  gardens  were  filled  with  statues  and  altars 
of  the  gods  ;  and  each  apartment  of  the  palace 
displayed  the  appearance  of  a  magnificent  temple. 
Every  morning  he  saluted  the  parent  of  light  with  a 
sacrifice  ;  the  blood  of  another  victim  was  shed  at 
the  moment  when  the  sun  sunk  below  the  horizon  ; 
and  the  moon,  the  stars,  and  the  genii  of  the  night, 
received  their  respective  and  seasonable  honours 
from  the  indefatigable  devotion  of  Julian.  On 
solemn  festivals,  he  regularly  visited  the  temple  of 
the  god  or  goddess  to  whom  the  day  was  peculiarly 
consecrated,  and  endeavoured  to  excite  the  religion 
of  the  magistrates  and  people  by  the  example  of  his 
own  zeal.  Instead  of  maintaining  the  lofty  state  of 
a  monarch,  distinguished  by  the  splendour  of  liis 
purple,  and  encompassed  by  the  golden  shields  of 
his  guards,  Julian  solicited,  with  respectful  eager- 
ness, the  meanest  oflices  which  contributed  to  the 


m  Anmnianus,  xxii.  5.    So7omen.  I.  v.  c.  5.     Bestia  moritur,  tran. 

quiUitus  redit mncs  cpiscopt  ijui  de  propriis  sedibiis  fneraut 

extermirtati,  per  indnlgeiitiaiu  no\i  priiicipis  ad  ecck'sios  rcdcunt. 
Jeroin.  advcrsus  Lilcifcrianos,  torn.  ii.  p.  !'I3.  Optatus  accuses  the 
Donatists  fi»r  owing  their  safety  to  an  apostate,  (I.  ii,  c.  16.  p.  36,  37. 
edit.  Dnpin.) 

»  The  restoration  of  ttie  pagan  worsliip  isdescril>ed  l>y  Julian,  (Miso- 
2    A 


worship  of  the  gods.  Amidst  the  sacred  but  licen- 
tious crowd  of  priests,  of  inferior  ministers,  and  of 
female  dancers,  who  were  dedicated  to  the  service 
of  the  temple,  it  was  the  business  of  the  emperor  to 
bring  the  wood,  to  blow  the  fire,  to  handle  the  knife, 
to  slaughlcr  the  victim,  and,  thrusting  his  bloody 
hands  into  the  bowels  of  the  expiring  animal,  to 
draw  forth  the  heart  or  liver,  and  to  read,  with  the 
consummate  skill  of  an  haruspex,  the  imaginary 
signs  of  future  events.  The  wisest  of  the  pagans 
censured  this  extravagant  superstition,  which  af- 
fected to  despise  the  restraints  of  prudence  and 
decency.  Under  the  reign  of  a  prince,  who  prac- 
tised the  rigid  maxims  of  economy,  the  expense  of 
religious  worship  consumed  a  very  large  portion  of 
the  revenue ;  a  constant  supply  of  the  scarcest  and 
most  beautiful  birds  was  transported  from  distant 
climates,  to  bleed  on  the  altars  of  the  gods  ;  an 
hundred  oxen  were  frequently  sacrificed  by  Julian 
on  one  and  the  same  day  ;  and  it  soon  became  a 
popular  jest,  that  if  he  should  return  with  conquest 
from  the  Persian  war,  the  breed  of  horned  cattle 
must  infallibly  be  e-Ktinguisbed.  Yet  this  expense 
may  appear  inconsiderable,  when  it  is  compared 
with  the  splendid  presents  which  were  offered,  either 
by  the  hand,  or  by  order,  of  the  emperor,  to  all  the 
celebrated  places  of  devotion  in  the  Roman  world ; 
and  with  the  sums  allotted  to  repair  and  decorate 
the  ancient  temples,- which  had  suffered  the  silent 
decay  of  time,  or  the  recent  injuries  of  chiistian 
rapine.  Encouraged  by  the  example,  the  exhor- 
tations, the  liberality,  of  their  pious  sovereign,  the 
cities  and  families  resumed  the  practice  of  their 
neglected  ceremonies.  "  Every  part  of  the  world," 
exclaims  Libanius,  with  devout  transport,  "  dis- 
played the  triumph  of  religion  ;  and  the  grateful 
prospect  of  flaming  altars,  bleeding  victims,  the 
smoke  of  incense,  and  a  solemn  train  of  priests  and 
prophets,  without  fear  and  without  danger.  The 
sound  of  prayer  and  of  music  was  heard  on  the  tops 
of  the  highest  mountains  ;  and  the  same  ox  afforded 
a  sacrifice  for  the  gods,  and  a  supper  for  their  joy- 
ous votaries."" 

But  the  genius  and  power  of  Julian  Rer„rraaiion  of 
were  unequal  to  the  enterprise  of  re-      paganism.       j 
storing  a  religion,  which  was  destitute  of  theological! 
principles,  of  moral  precepts,  and  of  ecclesiastical! 
discipline  ;  which  rapidly  hastened  to  decay  and 
dissolution,  and  was  not  susceptible  of  any  solid  or 
consi-stent   reformation.      The  jurisdiction   of  the 
supreme   pontiff,  more  especially  after  that  office 
had  been  united  with  the  imperial  dignity,  compre- 
hended  the  whole   extent  of  the,  Roman  empire. 
Julian  named  for  his  vicars,   in  the  several  pro- 
vinces,  the    priests   and    philosophers,   whom    he 
esteemed   the   best   qualified   to  cooperate  in  the 


pogon,  p.  346.)  Libanius.  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  60.  p.  286,  aS7.  and  Orat. 
Consular,  ad  Julian,  p.  245,  246.  edit.  Morel.)  .Aniiuianu.s,  (xxii.  12.) 
and  Grejjory  Nazianzen.  (Orat.  iv.  p.  i21.)  These  writers  agree  in  the 
e.s.sential,  and  even  minute,  facts ;  but  the  ditTerent  lights  in  which  they 
view  the  extreme  devotion  of  Julian,  are  expressive  of  the  gradations 
of  self  applause,  passionate  admiration,  railtt  reproof,  and  jvartial  in. 
veclive. 
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execution  of  liis  great  design  ;  and  his  pastoral 
Irtters,"  if  wc  may  use  tliut  name,  still  represent  a 
very  eurious  sketeh  of  his  wishes  and  intentions. 
He  directs,  that  in  every  city  the  .sacerdotal  order 
should  he  composed,  without  any  distinction  of 
birth  or  fortune,  of  those  persons  who  were  the  most 
conspicuous  for  their  love  of  the  gods,  and  of  men. 
"  If  they  arc  guilty,"  continues  he,  "  of  any  scan- 
dalous ollence,  they  should  be  censured  or  degraded 
by  the  superior  pontilV;  but,  as  long  as  tliey  retain 
their  rank,  they  arc  entitled  to  the  respect  of  the 
magistrates  and  people.  Their  humility  may  be 
shown  in  the  plainness  of  their  donieslie  garb  ;  their 
dignity,  in  tlie  ijomp  of  holy  vestments.  Wlien  they 
arc  sunnnoned  in  their  turn  to  olficiate  before  the 
altar,  they  ought  not,  during  the  appointed  number 
of  days,  to  depart  from  the  precincts  of  the  temple  ; 
nor  should  a  single  day  be  sufl'ered  to  elapse,  with- 
out the  prayers  and  the  sacrifice,  which  tlicy  arc 
obliged  to  oiler  for  the  prosperity  of  the  state,  and 
of  individuals.  The  exercise  of  their  sacred  func- 
tions requires  an  immaculate  purity,  both  of  mind 
and  body  ;  and  even  when  they  are  dismissed  from 
the  temple  to  the  occopations  of  common  life,  it  is 
incumbent  on  them  to  excel  in  decency  and  virtue 
the  rest  of  their  fellow-citizens.  The  priest  of  the 
gods  should  never  be  seen  in  theatres  or  taverns. 
His  conversation  should  he  chaste,  his  diet  tem- 
perate, his  friends  of  honourable  reputation  ;  and  if 
he  sometimes  visits  the  forum  or  the  palace,  he 
should  appear  only  as  the  advocate  of  those  who 
have  vainly  solicited  cither  justice  or  mercy.  His 
studies  should  he  suited  to  the  sanctity  of  his  pro- 
fession. Licentious  tales,  or  comedies,  or  satires, 
must  be  banished  from  his  library,  which  ought 
solely  to  consist  of  historical  and  philosophical 
writings  ;  of  history  which  is  founded  in  truth,  and 
of  philosopliy  which  is  connected  with  religion. 
The  impious  opinions  of  tlie  epicureans  and  sceptics 
deserve  his  abhorrence  and  contempt  ;p  but  he 
should  diligently  study  the  systems  of  Pythagoras, 
of  Plato,  and  of  the  Stoics,  which  unanimously 
teach  that  there  are  gods  ;  that  the  world  is  governed 
by  their  providence  ;  that  their  goodness  is  tlic 
source  of  every  temporal  blessing  ;  and  that  they 
have  prepared  for  the  human  soul  a  future  stale  of 
reward  or  punishment."  The  imperial  ponlilV  in- 
culcates, in  the  most  persuasive  language,  the 
duties  of  benevolence  and  hospitality ;  exhorts  his 
inferior  clergy  to  recommend  the  universal  practice 
of  those  virtues  ;  promises  to  assist  their  indigence 

o  See  .Julian.  F-liistol,  xlix.  Ixii.  Ixiii.  aii<l  :i  loni;  and  rnrious  fr.iET- 
racnt,  witlinilt  bei^iniiins  or  end,  (i>,  2KH — .100.)  The  supreme  pontitT 
derides  llie  Mositie  hislory,  and  tlie  cliristian  discipline,  prefers  tlie 
Greek  poets  to  tlie  Hebrew  prophets,  and  palliates,  with  the  skill  of  a 
Jesuit,  the  relative  worship  of  images. 

V  The  exultation  of  Julian,  (p.  ,301.)  that  these  impious  sects,  and 
c\'eii  tlieir  writings,  are  cxtiiifjuishcd,  may  he  consisteot  enoujfh  with 
the  saccrdotil  character  ;  but  it  is  unworthy  of  a  philosopher  to  wish 
that  any  opinions  and  ar;{umenls  the  most  repuguaut  to  his  own  should 
be  concealed  from  the  knowledt^e  of  mankind. 

q  Vet  he  insinuati-s,  that  the  christians,  under  the  pretence  of  charity, 
inveigled  children  from  their  religion  and  parentj,  conveyed  them  on 
shipboard,  and  devoted  those  victims  to  a  life  of  poverty  or  servitude 
in  a  remote countrv,  (p.  .103.)  Had  the  charge  Ijcen  proved,  it  was  bis 
duty,  not  to  compfam,  hnt  to  punish. 

r  tiregory  N.-iy.ianzen  is  facetious,  ingenious,  and  argutnentative. 
(Orat.  iii.  p.  101,  102,  itc.)     He  ridicules  the  f.dly  of  such  vain   inula. 
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from  the  public  treasury ;  and  declares  his  resolution 
of  establishing  hospitals  in  every  city,  where  the 
poor  should  be  received  without  any  invidious  dis- 
nction  of  country  or  of  religion.  Julian  beheld 
ith  envy  the  wise  and  humane  regulations  of  the 
hureli  ;  ami  he  very  frankly  confesses  his  intention 
to  deprive  the  christians  of  the  applause,  as  well  as 
advantage,  which  they  had  acquired  by  the  exclusive 
practice  of  charity  and  bcnelicence.i  The  same 
spirit  of  imitation  might  dispose  the  emperor  to 
adopt  several  ecclesiastical  institutions,  tlic  use  and 
importance  of  which  were  approved  by  the  success 
of  his  enemies.  Hut  if  these  imaginary  plans  of 
reformation  had  been  realized,  the  forced  and  im- 
perfect copy  would  have  been  less  beneficial  to 
paganism,  than  honourable  to  Christianity. "^  The 
gentiles,  who  peaceably  followed  the  customs  of 
their  ancestors,  were  rather  surprised  than  pleased 
with  the  introduction  of  foreign  manners  ;  and,  in 
the  short  period  of  his  reign,  .Julian  had  frequent 
occasions  to  complain  of  the  want  of  fervour  of  his 
own  party.* 

The  enthusiasm  of  Julian  prompted 
him  to  embrace  the  friends  of  Jupiter 
as  his  personal  friends  and  brethren  ;  and  though 
he  partially  overlooked  the  merit  of  christian  con- 
stancy, he  admired  and  rewarded  the  noble  per- 
severance of  those  gentiles  who  had  prcferrctl  the 
favour  of  the  gods  to  that  of  the  emperor.'  Iftliey 
cultivated  the  literature,  as  well  as  the  religion,  of 
the  Greeks,  they  acquired  an  additional  claim  to 
the  friendship  of  Julian,  who  ranked  the  muses  in 
the  number  of  his  tutelar  deities.  In  the  religion 
which  he  had  adopted,  piety  and  learning  were  al- 
most synonymous  ;  "  and  a  crowd  of  poets,  of  rheto- 
ricians, and  of  philo.sophers,  hastened  to  the  imperial 
court,  to  occupy  the  vacant  places  of  the  bishops, 
who  had  seduced  the  credulity  of  Constantius.  His 
successor  esteemed  the  tics  of  common  initiation  as 
far  more  sacred  than  those  of  consanguinity  :  he 
chose  his  favourites  among  the  sages,  who  were 
deeply  skilled  in  the  occult  sciences  of  magic  and 
divination  ;  and  every  impostor,  who  pretended  to 
reveal  the  secrets  of  futurity,  was  assured  of  enjoy- 
ing the  present  hour  in  honour  and  aliluencc* 
Among  the  philo.sophers,  Maximus  obtained  the 
most  eminent  rank  in  the  friendship  of  his  royal 
di.sciple,  who  communicated,  with  unreserved  con- 
fidence, his  actions,  his  sentiments,  and  his  religious 
designs,  during  the  anxious  suspense  of  the  civil 
war.y     As  soon  as  Julian  had  taken  possession  of 

tion  ;  and  amuses  himself  with  inquiring,  what  lessons,  moral  or  theo- 
logical, could  be  extracted  from  the  Grecian  fables. 

B  lie  accuses  one  of  his  pontiffs  of  a  secret  confederacy  with  the 
christian  bishops  and  presbyters,  (Epist.  Ixii.)  'Ofitav  wv  wjXXtn-  //ev 
o.Xivwpmi'  Huav  iifnv  Trpor  T«t  Otttt  ;  and  a^aiu,  j|/iat  fie  OUTW  pu('ir^i,„r, 
ficc.  Kpist.  Ixiii. 

t  He  praises  the  fidelity  of  Callixene,  priestess  of  Ceres,  who  bad 
been  twice  as  constant  as  Penelope,  and  rewards  her  with  the  priesthood 
of  the  Phrygian  goddess  at  Pessinus,  (Julian.  Epist.  xxi.)  He  applauds 
the  firninessof  Sopater  of  Hierapolis,  who  had  been  repeatedly  pressed 
by  Constantius  and  Gallus  to  aposlatise.  (Epist,  xxvii,  p.  401.) 

u  'II  d(  vl>^it(^^l'  a/icAfpa  \u7i,r  Tc  Kai  Otujv  Icfio.  Orat.  Parent,  c.  77. 
p.  .102.  The  same  sentiment  is  frccpiently  inculcated  by  Julian,  Liba. 
nius,  and  the  rcstof  their  party. 

T  The  curiosity  and  credulity  of  the  emperor,  who  tried  every  mode 
of  divination,  are  fairly  exposed  by  Ainmiaiius,  xxii.  I'2. 

)  Julian.  Epist.  xxxviii.    Three  other  epi.stles  (xv.  xvi.  xxxix.)  in 
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the  palace  of  Constantinople,  he  despatched  an 
honourable  and  pressing:  invitation  to  Maxinuis, 
who  then  resided  at  Sardis  in  Lydia,  with  Chry- 
santhius,  the  associate  of  his  art  and  studies.  The 
prudent  and  superstitious  Chrysanthius  refused  to 
undertake  a  journey  which  showed  itself,  according 
to  the  rules  of  divination,  with  the  most  threatening 
and  malignant  aspect :  but  his  companion,  whose 
fanaticism  was  of  a  bolder  cast,  persisted  in  his  in- 
terrogations, till  he  had  extorted  from  the  gods  a 
seeming  consent  to  his  own  wishes,  and  tliose  of  the 
emperor.  The  journey  of  Maximus  through  the 
cities  of  Asia  displayed  the  triumph  of  philosophic 
vanity ;  and  the  magistrates  vied  with  each  other  in 
the  honourable  reception  which  they  prepared  for 
the  friend  of  their  sovereign.  Julian  was  pro- 
nouncing an  oration  before  the  senate,  when  he  was 
informed  of  the  arrival  of  Maximus.  The  emperor 
immediately  interrupted  his  discourse,  advanced  to 
meet  him,  and,  after  a  tender  embrace,  conducted 
him  by  the  hand  into  the  midst  of  the  assembly ; 
where  he  publicly  acknowledged  the  benefits  which 
he  had  derived  from  the  instructions  of  the  philoso- 
pher. Maximus,^  who  soon  acquired  the  confidence, 
and  inUucneed  the  councils,  of  Julian,  was  insensi- 
bly corrupted  by  the  temptations  of  a  court.  His 
dress  became  more  splendid,  his  demeanour  more 
lofty,  and  he  was  exposed,  under  a  succeeding 
reign,  to  a  disgraceful  inquiry  into  the  means  by 
which  the  disciple  of  Plato  had  accumulated,  in 
the  short  duration  of  his  favour,  a  very  scandalous 
proportion  of  wealth.  Of  the  other  philosophers 
and  sophists,  who  were  invited  to  the  imperial  re- 
sidence by  the  choice  of  Julian,  or  by  the  success  of 
Maximus,  few  were  able  to  preserve  their  innocence 
or  their  reputation."  The  liberal  gifts  of  money, 
lands,  and  houses,  were  iusufticient  to  satiate  their 
rapacious  avarice  ;  and  the  indignation  of  the 
people  was  justly  excited  by  the  remembrance  of 
their  abject  poverty  and  disinterested  professions. 
The  penetration  of  Julian  could  not  always  be  de- 
ceived: but  lie  was  unwilling  to  despise  the  characters 
of  those  men  whose  taleuts  deserved  his  esteem  :  he 
desired  to  escape  the  double  reproach  of  imprudence 
and  inconstancy;  and  he  was  apprehensive  of  de- 
grading, in  the  eyes  of  the  profane,  the  honour  of 
letters  and  of  religion.'' 

The  favour  of  Julian  was  almost 
equally  divided  between  the  pagans) 
who  had  firmly  adhered  to  the  worship  of  theirl 
ancestors,  and  the  christians,  who  prudently   em- 

the  samp  style  of  friendship  ami  confidence,  are  addressed  to  tlie  nliil,,. 
soplier  Maximus. 

'  Eunapius  (in  Maximo,  p.  77,  78,  79.  and  in  Oirysanthio,  p.  147, 
148  )  lias  romutely  related  these  anecdotes,  whirl)  he  conceives  to  he  the 
iiost  important  events  of  the  a^c.  Yet  he  fairly  confe.ises  the  frailty 
of  Maximus.  His  reception  at  Constantinople  is  described  byLibanius 
(Orat.  Parent,  c.  88.  p.  301.)  and  Ainmiaims,  (xxii.  7.) 

a  Chry.santhins,  who  had  refused  to  quit  Lydia,  was  created  high- 
prie-st  of  the  province.  His  cautious  and  temperate  use  of  power  secured 
him  after  the  revolution  ;  and  he  lived  in  peace  ;  while  Maximus 
Prisrus,  Sec.  were  persecuted  by  the  christian  ministers.  See  the 
.ndventuresof  those  fanatic  sophistn,  collected  by  Bruckcr,  torn,  ii  n 
281—29.3.  * 

i>  See  I.ibanius,  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  101,  102.  p.  324 — 32G.)  and  Euna- 
pius. (Vit.  Sophist,  in  ProKresio,  p.  126.)  Some  students,  whose 
expectations  perhaps  were  •,'roundle.ss  or  cxtravai;aiil,  retired  in  dis. 
gust.  {Ores.  N.12.  Orat.  iv.  p.  120.)  It  is  strange  that  wc  should  not 
•i  A   2 
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braced  the  religion  of  their  sovereign.  The  acqui- 
sition of  new  proselytes  '  gratified  the  ruling 
passions  of  his  soul,  superstition  and  vanity  ;  and 
he  was  heard  to  declare,  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
missionary,  that  if  he  could  render  each  individual 
richer  than  Midas,  and  every  city  greater  than 
Babylon,  he  should  not  esteem  himself  the  bene- 
factor of  mankind,  unless,  at  the  same  time,  he  could 
reclaim  his  subjects  from  their  impious  revolt  // 
against  the  immortal  gods.'*  A  prince,  who  had 
studied  human  nature,  and  who  possessed  the 
treasures  of  the  Roman  empire,  could  adapt  his 
arguments,  his  promises,  and  his  rewards,  to  every 
order  of  christians  ;«  and  the  merit  of  a  seasonable 
conversion  was  allowed  to  supply  the  defects  of 
a  candidate,  or  even  to  expiate  the  guilt  of  a 
criminal.  As  the  army  is  the  most  forcible  engine 
of  absolute  power,  Julian  applied  himself,  with 
peculiar  diligence,  to  corrupt  the  religion  of  his 
troops,  without  whose  hearty  concurrence  every 
measure  must  be  dangerous  and  unsuccessful  ;  and 
the  natural  temper  of  soldiers  made  this  conquest 
as  easy  as  it  was  important.  The  legions  of  Gaul 
devoted  themselves  to  the  faith,  as  well  as  to  the 
fortunes,  of  their  victorious  leader ;  and  even  before 
the  death  of  Constantius,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
announcing  to  his  friends,  that  they  assisted  with 
fervent  devotion,  and  voracious  appetite,  at  the 
sacrifices,  which  were  repeatedly  offered  in  his 
camp,  of  whole  hecatombs  of  fat  oxen.*  The 
armies  of  the  east,  which  had  been  trained  under 
the  standard  of  the  cross  and  of  Constantius, 
required  a  more  artful  and  expensive  mode  of  per- 
suasion. On  the  days  of  solemn  and  public  festi- 
vals, the  emperor  received  the  homage,  and  rewarded 
the  merit,  of  the  troops.  His  throne  of  state  was 
encircled  with  the  military  ensigns  of  Rome  and 
the  republic ;  the  holy  name  of  Christ  was  erased 
from  the  Lnharum  :  and  the  symbols  of  war,  of 
majesty,  and  of  pagan  superstition,  were  so  dexter- 
ously blended,  that  the  faithful  subject  incurred  the 
guilt  of  idolatry,  when  he  respectfully  saluted  the 
person  or  image  of  his  sovereign.  The  soldiers 
passed  successively  in  review :  and  each  of  them, 
before  he  received  from  the  hand  of  Julian  a  liberal 
donative,  proportioned  to  his  rank  and  services, 
was  retiuired  to  cast  a  few  grains  of  incense  into 
/the  llame  which  burnt  upon  the  altar.  Some  chris- 
'tian  confessors  might  resist,  and  others  might  re- 
pent; but  the  far  greater  number,  allured  by  the 
prospect  of  gold,  and  awed   by  the  presence  of  the 

be  aide  to  contradict  the  title  of  one  of  Tillemont's  chnplers,  (Hist,  des 
Empereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  tMiO.)  "  La  cuur  de  Julien  est  pleiuc  de  piiilo- 
sophe*  ft  de  g:ens  perdns." 

Under  tlie  reijfii  of  Lewis  X!\'.  his  subjects  of  every  rank  aspired 


to  the  glorious  title  of  Coiwertisseur,  exjiressive  of  their  zeal  and  sue. 
cess  in  making  proselytes.  The  word  and  the  idea  are  trrowin^  obsu. 
lete  in  France  ;  may  they  never  be  introduced  into  I^ngiaml  I 

d  See  the  strong  expressions  of  Lilianius,  whidl  were  probably  thow; 
of  Julian  himself.  (Orat.  Parent,  e.  59.  p. '285.) 

.•  When  Gregory  Nazianleci  (Orat.  x.  p.  rS7.)  is  desirous  to  magnify 
the  christian  finnncss  of  his  brother  Civsarius,  physician  to  the  imperial 
court,  he  owns  that  CKSJirius  disputed  with  a  formidable  adversiry, 
7ro,\ei.  ti/  OTT-Xoif,  Km  fn.tav  €i'  .\o->«v  ociiotiiti.  In  his  invectives  he 
scarcely  allows  any  share  of  wit  or  courage  to  the  apostate. 

f  Julian.  Epist.  xxxviii.  Aminiaiius,  xxii.  12.  Aden  ut  in  dic^  ptene 
singulos  niilites  caniis  distentiore  sagiiiA  vietilantes  incultiiis,  polnsquc; 
aviditdte  correpti,  humeris  impusiti  trausciiuliuui  per  plateas,  ex  pub- 
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emperor,  contracted  the  criminal  engagement  ; 
and  their  future  perseverance  in  the  worship  of  the 
gods  was  enforced  by  every  consideration  of  duly 
and  of  interest.  By  the  freiiucnt  repitition  of  these 
arts,  and  at  tlie  expense  of  sums  which  would  have 
purchased  the  service  of  half  the  nations  of  Scythia, 
Julian  gradually  acquired  for  his  troops  the  imagin- 
ary protection  of  the  gods,  and  for  himself  the  firm 
and  cdcctual  support  of  the  Roman  lcgions.it    it  is 

1  indeed  more  than  prohablc,  that  the  restoration  and 
encouragement  of  paganism  revealed  a  multitude 
of  pretended  christians,  who,  from  motives  of  tem- 
poral advantage,  had  acquiesced  in  the  religion  of 
the  former  reign ;  and  who  afterwards  returned,  with 
the  same  flexibility  of  conscience,  to  the  faith  which 
was  professed  by  the  successors  of  Julian. 

While  the  devout  monarch  inces- 
santly laboured  to  restore  and  propa- 
gate the  religion  of  his  ancestors,  he  embraced  the 
extraordinary  design  of  rebuilding  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem.  In  a  public  epistle*"  to  the  nation  or 
community  of  the  Jews,  dispersed  through  the  pro- 
vinces, he  pities  their  misfortunes,  condemns  their 
oppressors,  praises  their  constancy,  declares  him- 
self their  gracious  protector,  and  expresses  a  pious 
hope,  that,  after  his  return  from  the  Persian  war, 
he  may  be  permitted  to  pay  his  grateful  vows  to  the 
Almighty  in  his  holy  city  of  Jerusalem.  The  blind 
superstition,  and  abject  slavery,  of  those  unfortu- 
nate exiles,  must  excite  the  contempt  of  a  philo- 
sophic emperor ;  but  they  deserved  the  friendship 
of  Julian,  by  their  implacable  hatred  of  the  chris- 
tian name.  The  barren  synagogue  abhorred  and 
envied  the  fecundity  of  the  rebellious  church  :  the 
power  of  the  Jews  was  not  equal  to  their  malice; 
but  their  gravest  rabbis  approved  the  private  mur- 
der of  an  apostate  ;'  and  their  seditious  clamours 
bad  often  awakened  the  indolence  of  the  pagan 
magistrates.  Under  the  reign  of  Constantino,  the 
Jews  became  the  subjects  of  their  revolted  children, 
nor  was  it  long  before  they  experienced  the  bitter- 
ness of  domestic  tyranny.  The  civil  immunities 
which  had  been  granted,  or  confirmed,  by  Sevcrus, 
were  gradually  repealed  by  the  christian  princes  ; 
and  a  rash  tumult,  excited  by  the  Jews  of  Pales- 
tine,'' seemed  to  justify  the  lucrative  modes  of 
oppression,  which  were  invented  by  the  bishops  and 


licis  S'dibus  ....  ad  stia  diversoria  portarcntur.  The  devout  prince 
and  the  indignant  historian  describe  the  same  scene;  and  in  Illyricnm 
or  Antioch,  simibr  causes  must  ha%e  produced  similar  effects. 

p  (Jrej^ory  (Oral,  iii.  p.  74,  75.  83—80.)  and  I>ibatiius,  (Oral,  Parent , 
c,  Ixxxi.  Ixxxii.  p.  ,107,  ,"308.)  Tiepi  toi'tiji'  tim'  airainv,  n<  apiuiit, 
ttXmtui'  avri\<>it70at  fic/av.  Tile  sophist  owns  and  justices  the  expenu^ 
of  these  military  conversions. 

h  Julian's  epistle  (xxv.)  is  addressed  to  the  community  of  the  ,Fews. 
Aldus  ( Venet.  HJ>9.)  Ii.is  branded  it  willi  an  ft  ^tnffiot ;  but  thissti^'ma 
Ls  justly  removed  by  the  subse(|uent  editors,  Petavius  aiul  Spanlicim. 
The  epistle  is  mentioned  by  Sozomen,  {I.  v.  c.  22.)  and  the  purport  of 
it  is  contirmed  by  Gregory,  (Oral.  iv.  p.  III.)  and  by  Julian  himself, 
Fraement.  p.  20.3. 

i  The  Misnali  dcnoimced  death  against  those  who  abandoned  the 
foundatiou.  The  judgment  of  zeal  is  explained  by  Marsham.  [Canon. 
Chron.  p.  161,  162.  edit.  fol.  Ixjndon,  1672)  end  Basnage.  (Hist,  d™ 
Juifs,  torn.  viii.  p.  120.)  Constantine  made  a  law  to  protect  christian 
converts  from  Judaism.  Cod.  Tlicod.  I.  xvi.  tit.  viii.  leg.  I.  Godefroy, 
torn.  vi.  p.  215. 

k  VA  interea  (during  the  civil  war  of  Magnentius)  Juda?orum  seditio, 
qui  patricium  nefariein  regni  speciem  sustulerunt,  oppressa.  Aurelius 
Victor,  in  Constantio.  c.  xlii.  See  Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Empereurs, 
torn.  iv.  p  379.  in  4to. 


Jerusalem. 


eunuchs  of  the  court  of  Constantius.  The  Jewish 
patriarch,  who  was  still  permitted  to  exercise  a 
precarious  jurisdiction,  held  his  residence  at  Ti- 
berias ;'  and  the  neighbouring  cities  of  Palestine 
weie  filled  with  the  remains  of  a  people,  who  fondly 
adhered  to  the  promised  land.  But  the  edict  of 
Hadiian  was  renewed  and  enforced;  and  they 
viewed  from  afar  the  walls  of  the  holy  city,  which 
were  profaned  in  their  eyes  by  the  triumph  of  the 
cross,  and  the  devotion  of  the  christians."' 

In  the  midst  of  a  rocky  and  barren 
country,  the  walls  of  Jerusalem"  en- 
closed the  two  mountains  of  Sion  and  Acra,  within 
an  oval  ligure  of  about  three  English  miles."  To- 
wards tlie  south,  the  upper  town,  and  the  fortress 
of  David,  were  erected  on  the  lofty  ascent  of  mount 
Sion :  on  the  north  side,  the  buildings  of  the  lower 
town  covered  the  spacious  summit  of  mount  Acra ; 
and  a  part  of  the  hill,  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  Moriah,  and  levelled  by  human  industry,  was 
crowned  with  the  stately  temple  of  the  Jewish 
nation.  After  the  final  destruction  of  the  temple, 
by  the  arms  of  Titus  and  Hadrian,  a  ploughshare 
was  drawn  over  the  consecrated  ground,  as  a  sign 
of  perpetual  interdiction.  Sion  was  deserted  ;  and 
the  vacant  space  of  the  lower  city  was  filled  with 
the  public  and  private  edifices  of  the  jBlian  colony, 
which  spread  themselves  over  the  adjacent  hill  of 
Calvary.  The  holy  places  were  polluted  with 
monuments  of  idolatry  ;  and,  either  from  design  or 
accident,  a  chapel  was  dedicated  to  Venus,  on  the 
spot  which  had  been  sanctified  by  the  death  and 
resurrection  of  Christ.P  Almost  three  hundred 
years  after  those  stupendous  events,  the  profane 
chapel  of  Venus  was  demolished  by  the  order  of 
Constantine ;  and  the  removal  of  the  earth  and 
-Stones  revealed  the  holy  sepulchre  to  the  eyes  of 
mankind.  A  magnificent  church  was  erected  on 
that  mystic  ground,  by  the  first  christian  emperor  ; 
and  the  elfcets  of  his  pious  munificence  were  ex- 
tended to  every  spot  which  had  been  consecrated 
by  the  footsteps  of  patriarchs,  of  prophets,  and  of 
the  Son  of  God.i 

The   passionate   desire   of  contem- 
plating   the    original   monuments   of 
their  redemption,  attracted  to  Jerusalem  a  succes- 
sive crowd  of  pilgrims,  from  the  shores  of  the  At- 


1  The  city  and  synagogue  of  Tiberias  are  curiously  described  by 
Riland.  Palestin.  toni.  ii.  p.  I03G-IO42. 

m  Rasnnge  has  fully  Illustrated  the  state  of  the  Jews  under  Conslan- 
tiiif  and  lussucccssors.  (torn.  viii.  c.  iv.  p.  Ill  — 153.) 

n  Keland  (Palestin.  I.  i.  p.  .109.  390.  I.  iii.  p.  8.38.)  describes,  with 
learning  aud  perspicuity,  Jerusalem,  and  the  face  of  the  adjacent 
couritry. 

o  I  have  consulted  a  rare  and  curious  treatise  of  M.  D'Aiiville,  sur  I'.an. 
cieluie  Jerusalem,  Paris,  1747,  p.  75.  The  circumference  of  the  ancient 
city  (Euseb.  Preparat.  Evanj;el.  I.  ix.  c.  .16.)  was  twenty-seven  stadia, 
or  25.50  loises.  A  plan,  taken  on  the  spot,  assigns  no  more  than  1980 
for  the  modern  town.  The  circuit  is  defined  by  natural  laud.marks, 
which  cannot  be  mistaken  or  removed. 

P  See  two  curi<Kis  passages  in  Jerom,  Mom.  i.  p.  102.  torn.  vi.  p. 
315.)  and  the  ample  details  of  Tillemont.  (Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn,  i- 
p.  569.  tom.  ii.  p.  289.  294.  4lo.  edition.) 

q  Eusebius,  in  Vil.  Constantin.  1.  iii.  c.  25—47.  51—53.  The  empe. 
ror  likewise  built  churches  at  Bethlcm,  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  the 
oak  of  Mamre.  The  holy  sepulchre  is  described  by  Sandys,  (Travels, 
p.  125— 13.1.)  and  curiously  tlelinealed  by  Le  Bruyn.  (Vovage  au  Le- 
vant, p.  288— 296.) 
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laotic  ocean,  and  the  most  distant  countries  of  tlie 
east :'  and  tbeir  piety  was  aatborized  by  the  exam- 
ple of  the  empress  Helena,  who  appears  to  have 
united  the  credulity  of  age  with  the  warm  feel- 
ings of  a  recent  conversion.  Sages  and  heroes,  w  ho 
have  visited  the  memorable  scenes  of  ancient  wis- 
dom or  glory,  have  confessed  the  inspiration  of  the 
genius  of  the  place;'  and  the  christian,  who  knelt 
before  the  holy  sepulchre,  ascribed  his  lively  faith, 
and  his  fervent  devotion,  to  the  more  immediate 
influence  of  the  divine  Spirit.  The  zeal,  perhaps 
the  avarice,  of  the  clergy  of  Jerusalem,  cherished 
and  multiplied  these  beneficial  visits.  They  fixed, 
by  unquestionable  tradition,  the  scene  of  each  me- 
morable event.  They  exhibited  the  instruments 
which  had  been  used  in  the  passion  of  Christ;  tlie 
nails  and  the  lance  that  had  pierced  his  hands, 
his  feet,  and  his  side  ;  the  crown  of  thorns  that  was 
planted  on  his  head  ;  the  pillar  at  which  he  was 
scourged  ;  and,  above  all,  they  showed  the  cross  on 
which  be  suffered,  and  which  was  dug  out  of  the 
earth  in  the  reign  of  those  princes,  who  inserted  the 
symbol  of  Christianity  in  the  banners  of  tlie  Roman 
legions.'  Such  miracles  as  seemed  necessary  to 
account  for  its  extraordinary  preservation  and 
seasonable  discovery,  were  gradually  propagated 
without  opposition.  The  custody  of  the  true  cross, 
which  on  Easter  Sunday  was  solemnly  exposed  to 
the  people,  was  intrusted  to  the  bishop  of  Jerusa- 
lem ;  and  he  alone  might  gratify  the  curious  devo- 
tion of  the  pilgrims,  by  the  gift  of  small  pieces,  which 
they  had  enchased  in  gold  or  gems,  and  carried 
away  in  triumph  to  their  respective  countries.  But 
as  this  gainful  branch  of  commerce  must  soon  have 
been  annihilated,  it  was  found  convenient  to  sup- 
pose, that  the  marvellous  wood  possessed  a  secret 
power  of  vegetation  ;  and  that  its  substance,  though 
continually  diminished,  still  remained  entire  and 
unimpaired."  It  might  perhaps  have  been  expect- 
ed, that  the  influence  of  the  place  and  the  belief  of 
a  perpetual  miracle,  should  have  produced  some 
salutary  efl'ects  on  the  morals,  as  well  as  on  the 
faith,  of  the  people.     Yet  the  most  respectable  of 

r  The  Itinemry  from  Bourdeaux  to  Jeniralem.  was  composed  in  the 
year  333,  for  the  use  of  pilgrims;  amotij;  whom  Jerom  (torn.  i.  p.  l'^.) 
mentions  the  Britoiisand  the  Indians.  ThecQUSesof  this  superstitious 
fashion  are  discussed  in  the  learned  and  judicious  preface  of  Wesselin;;. 
(Ilinerar.  p.  537—545.) 

•  Cicero  (de  FiuiUus,  v.  i.)  has  beautifully  expressed  the  common 
sense  of  mankind. 

t  Barnnins  (.\nnal.  Eccles.  A.  D.  32(>.  No.  42-50.)  and  Tillemont 
(Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  vii.  p.  8—16.)  are  the  historians  aud  champions  of 
this  miraculous  inveittion  of  the  cross,  under  the  rei^u  of  Constaiitiiie. 
Their  oldest  witnesses  are  Pautious,  Sulpicius  Severus,  Rufinus, 
Ambrose,  and  perhaps  Cyril  of  Jerusalem.  The  silence  of  Eusebius, 
and  the  Bourdeaux  piljjrim,  which  siitisfies  those  who  think,  perplexes 
those  who  believe.     See  Jortin's  sensible  remarks,  vol.  ii.  p.  238 — 248. 

ti  This  multiplication  is  asserted  by  Paiilinus,  {Epist.  xxxvi.  See 
Dupin,  Bibliut.  Eccles.  torn  iii.  p.  H'9.)  who  seems  to  have  improved 
a  rhetorical  flourish  of  Cyril  into  a  real  fact.  The  same  snpern.ilural 
privilege  must  have  been  communicated  to  the  Virsin's  milk,  (Era^nii 
Opera,  torn.  i.  p.  778.  Lugd.  Batav.  170.1.  in  Colloq.  de  Pereurinat. 
Keligionis  ergo)  saints*  heads,  &c.  and  other  relics,  which  are  repeated 
in  so  many  ditTcreiit  churches. 

I  Jeroro,  (torn,  i  p.  103.)  who  resided  in  the  neighbourinj  rillage 
of  Bethlcra,  describes  the  vices  of  Jerusalem  from  his  personal  ex. 
periencc. 

V  Gregor.  Nys.<cn,  apud  Wesseling,  p.  539.  The  whole  epistle, 
which  condemns  either  the  use  or  the  abuse  of  religious  pilgrimace, 
is  painful  to  the  catholic  divines,  while  it  is  dear  and  familiar  to  our 
protestant  polemics. 

«  He  renounced  his  orthodox  ordination,  officiated  as  a  deacon,  anil 
"as  re  ordained  by  the  hands  of  the  Ariaus.     But  Cyril  afterwards 


the  ecclesiastical  writers  have  been  obliged  to  con- 
fess, not  only  that  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  were 
filled  with  the  incessant  tumult  of  business  and 
pleasure,''  but  that  every  species  of  vice,  adultery, 
theft,  idolatry,  poisoning,  murder,  was  familiar  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  holy  city.>  The  wealth  and 
pre-eminence  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem  excited 
the  ambition  of  Arian,  as  well  as  orthodox,  candi- 
dates ;  and  the  virtues  of  Cyril,  who,  since  his 
death,  has  been  honoured  with  the  title  of  Saint, 
were  displayed  in  the  exercise,  rather  than  in  the 
acquisition,  of  his  episcopal  dignity."^ 

The  vain  and  ambitious  miud  of  j„,ia„  „„„,,„ 
Julian  might  aspire  to  restore  the  an-  '<•  rebuild  the 
cient  glory  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem."  '^'"^  '' 
As  the  christians  were  firmly  persuaded  that  a  sen- 
tence of  everlasting  destruction  had  been  pronounced 
against  the  whole  fabric  of  the  Mosaic  law,  the 
imperial  sophist  would  have  converted  the  success 
of  his  undertaking  into  a  specious  argument  against 
the  faith  of  prophecy,  and  the  truth  of  revelation.'' 
He  was  displeased  with  the  spiritual  worship  of 
the  synagogue  ;  but  he  approved  the  institutions  of 
Moses,  who  had  not  disdained  to  adopt  many  of  the 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  Egypt."^  The  local  and 
national  deity  of  the  Jews  was  sincerely  adored  by 
a  polytheist,  who  desired  only  to  multiply  the 
number  of  the  gods  ;''  and  such  was  the  appetite  of 
Julian  for  bloody  sacrifice,  that  his  emulation  might 
be  excited  by  the  piety  of  Solomon,  who  had 
offered,  at  the  feast  of  the  dedication,  twenty-two 
thousand  oxen,  aud  one  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand sheep.'  These  considerations  might  influence 
his  designs  ;  but  the  prospect  of  an  immediate  and 
importaut  advantage  would  not  suffer  the  impatient 
monarch  to  expect  the  remote  and  uncertain  event 
of  the  Persian  war.  He  resolved  to  erect,  without 
delay,  on  the  commanding  eminence  of  Moriah,  a 
stately  temple,  which  might  eclipse  the  splendour 
of  the  church  of  the  Resurrection  on  the  adjacent 
hill  of  Calvary ;  to  establish  an  order  of  priests, 
whose  interested  zeal  would  detect  the  arts,  and 
resist  the  ambition,  of  their  christian  rivals  ;  and  to 

clianged  with  the  times,  and  prudently  conformed  to  the  Nicene  faith. 
Tillemont,  (Mem.  Eccles.  torn,  viii.)  who  treats  his  memory  with 
tenderness  and  respect,  has  thrown  his  virtues  into  the  text,  and  liis 
faults  into  the  notes,  in  decent  obscurity,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

a  Imperii  sui  memoriam  magnituditie  operum  gestiens  propagare. 
Ammiao.  xxiii.  i.  The  temple  of  Jerusalem  had  been  famous  even 
among  the  gentiles.  T/tet/  had  many  temples  in  each  city  (at  Sichem 
five,  at  Gaza  eight,  at  Rome  four  hundred  and  twenty. four ;)  but  Uie 
wealth  and  religion  of  the  Jewish  nation  was  centred  in  one  spot. 

b  The  secret  intentions  of  Julian  are  revealed  by  the  late  bishop  of 
Gloucester,  the  learned  and  dogmatic  VVarburlon ;  who,  with  the 
authority  of  a  theologian,  prescribes  the  motives  and  conduct  of  the 
Supreme  Being.  The  discourse  entitled  Jiilian,  (2d  edition,  Loudon, 
I75I.)  is  strongly  marked  with  all  the  peculiarities  which  are  imputed 
to  the  M'arburlonian  school. 

c  I  shelter  myself  behind  Rlairaonides,  Marsham,  Spencer,  Le  Clerc, 
WarburtoD,  &c.  who  have  fairly  derided  the  fears,  the  folly,  and  the 
falsehood,  of  some  superstitious  divines.  See  Divine  Legation,  vol.  iv. 
p.  25.  &c. 

d  Julian  (Fragment,  p.  295.)  ri^spt^clfullv  styles  him  moo?  t'eoc,  and 
mentions  him  elst-where  (Epist.  Ixiii.)  with  still  higher  reverence.  He 
tloublv  condemns  the  christians:  for  believing,  and  for  renouncing, 
the  religion  of  the  Jews.  Their  Deity  was  a  true,  but  uot  the  only, 
God.     Apud  Cyril.  I.  ix.  p.  305,  306. 

f  1  Kings  viii.  6,3.  2  Chronicles  vii.  5.  Jaseph.  Antiquitat.  Judaic, 
I.  viii.  c.  4.  p.  431. edit.  Havcrcamp.  .As  the  bli^ul  and  smoke  of  so  many 
hecatombs  might  be  inconvenient,  Lightfwtt,  the  christian  Rabbi, 
removes  them  by  a  luiracle.  Le  Clerc  (ad  loca)  is  bold  CQOUgll  IQ 
susjiect  the  fidelity  of  the  DUraberSL 
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invite  a  numerous  eolony  of  Jews,  whose  stern 
lanaticisui  would  be  always  prepared  to  sceoiid, 
and  even  to  anticipate,  the  hostile  measures  of  the 
pagan  siovcrnmcnt.  Among  the  friends  of  the  em- 
peror (if  the  names  of  emperor  and  of  friend  arc 
not  incompatible)  the  lirst  place  was  assigned,  by 
Julian  liimself,  to  the  virtuous  and  learned  Alypins.f 
The  humanity  of  Alypius  was  tempered  by  severe 
justice,  and  manly  fortitude  ;  and  while  Ik-  exer- 
cised his  abilities  in  the  civil  administration  of 
Britain,  he  imitated,  in  his  poetical  compositions, 
the  harmony  and  softness  of  the  odes  of  Sappho. 
Tliis  minister,  to  whom  Julian  communicated,  with- 
out reserve,  his  most  careless  levities,  and  liis  most 
serious  counsels,  received  an  extraordinary  com- 
mission to  restore,  in  its  pristine  beauty,  the  temple 
of  Jerusalem  ;  and  the  diligence  of  Alypius  rc((uired 
and  obtained  the  strenuous  su])port  of  the  governor 
of  Palestine.  At  the  call  of  their  great  deliverer, 
the  Jews,  from  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire, 
asscndjicd  on  the  holy  mountain  of  their  fathers  ; 
and  their  insolent  triumpli  alarmed  and  exasperated 
the  christian  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem.  The  desire 
of  rebuilding  the  temple  has,  in  every  age,  been  the 
ruling  passion  of  the  children  of  Israel.  In  this 
propitious  moment  the  men  forgot  their  avarice, 
and  the  women  their  delicacy  ;  spades  and  pick- 
axes of  silver  were  provided  by  the  vanity  of  the 
rich,  and  the  rubbish  was  transported  in  mantles  of 
silk  and  purple.  Every  purse  was  opened  in  liberal 
contributions,  every  hand  claimed  a  share  in  the 
pious  labour  ;  and  the  commands  of  a  great  mon- 
arch were  executed  by  the  enthusiasm  of  a  whole 
people.s 
»,,,..       Yet,  on  this  occasion,  the  joint  efforts 

I  he  enterprise  is  '  '         j 

defeated;  of  power  and  enthusiasm  were  unsuc- 
cessful ;  and  the  ground  of  the  Jewish  temple, 
wliieh  is  now  covered  by  a  Malionietan  mosque,"" 
.still  continued  to  exhibit  the  same  edifying  spec- 
tacle of  ruin  and  desolation.  Perhaps  the  absence 
and  death  of  the  emperor,  and  the  new  maxims  of 
a  christian  reign,  might  explain  the  interruption  of 
an  arduous  work,  which  was  attempted  only  in  the 
last  six  months  of  the  life  of  Julian.'  IJut  the 
christians  entertained  a  natural  and  pious  expecta- 
tion, that,  in  this  memorable  contest,  the  honour  of 
religion  would  be  vindicated  by  some  signal  miracle. 
An  earllKiuake,  a  whirlwind,  and  a  fiery  eruption, 
which  overturned  and  .scattered  the  new  foundations 

r  Julian,  cpist.  xxix.  XXX.  La  Bleterie  has  neglected  to  translate  Uic 
second  of  tliL'se  epistles. 

K  See  the  zeal  and  impatience  of  the  Jews  in  Gregory  Nazianzcn 
(Orat.  iv.  p.  11 1.)  anil  Thcodoret,  (I.  iii.  c.  20.) 

h  liuilt  by  Omar,  the  second  Klialif,  who  died,  A.  D.  Mt.  This 
jjreat  niostjite  covers  the  whole  consecrated  ground  of  the  Jewish  teni. 
pie,  and  constitutes  almiist  a  square  of  760  toise.i,  or  one  Roman  mile 
in  circumference.     See  DAnville  Jerusalem,  p.  1.^. 

i  Ammianus  records  the  consuls  of  the  year  363,  before  he  proceeds 
to  mention  the  t/ioui7/(f5  of  Julian.  Temidura  .  .  .  instaurare  slimptitms 
rnt/ilabat  immodicis.  Warburton  has  a  secret  wish  ti>  anticipate  the 
ili7,if:n  ;  but  lie  must  have  understood,  from  former  examples,  that  the 
execution  of  such  a  work  would  have  demanded  many  years. 

k  The  subsequent  witnesses,  Socrates,  Sozomen.  Thcodoret,  Plii- 
lostor;;ius,  &c.  add  contradictions,  rather  than  authority,  ('ompare  the 
'ibiccliolis  of  lia.sua;;e  (Hist,  des  Juifs,  torn.  viii.  p.  157 — IfiS.)  with 
Warbiirlon's answers,  (Julian,  p.  174 — 258.)  The  bishop  has  ingeniously 
explained  the  miraculous  crosses  which  appeared  on  the  parmeuLs  of 
the  spectators  by  a  similar  instance,  and  the  natural  ctTects  of  li^htnin;;. 

I  Ambros.  toin,  ii.  epist.  xl.  p.  946.  edit.  Beuedictin,     lie  composed 


of  the  temple,  arc  attested,  with  some  variations, 
by  contemporary  and  respectable  evidcnt^e.''  This 
public  event  is  described  by  Ambrose,'  bishop  of 
Milan,  in  an  epistle  to  the  emperor  Thcodosius, 
which  must  provoke  the  severe  animadversion  of  the 
Jews;  by  the  eloquent  Chrysostom,™  who  might 
appeal  to  the  memory  of  the  elder  part  of  his  con- 
gregation at  Antioch  ;  and  by  Orcgory  Nazianzen," 
who  published  his  account  of  the  perhaps  by  a  prc- 
miracle  before  the  expiration  of  the  '"""'""'  ""'"'■ 
same  year.  The  last  of  these  writers  has  boldly 
declared,  that  this  preternatural  event  was  not  dis- 
puted by  the  infidels ;  and  his  assertion,  strange  as 
it  may  seem,  is  eonfirnud  by  the  unexceptionable 
testimony  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus."  The  philo- 
sophic soldier,  who  loved  the  virtues,  without 
adopting  the  prejudices,  of  his  ma.ster,  has  recorded, 
in  his  judicious  and  candid  history  of  his  own 
times,  the  extraordinary  obstacles  which  interrupted 
the  restoration  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  "Whilst 
Alypius,  assisted  by  the  governor  of  the  province, 
urged,  with  vigour  and  diligence,  the  execution  of 
the  work,  horrible  balls  of  lire  breaking  out  near 
the  foundations,  with  frequent  and  reiterated  attacks, 
rendered  the  place,  from  time  to  time,  inaccessible 
to  the  scorched  and  blasted  workmen  ;  and  the  vic- 
torious element  continuing  in  this  manner  obsti- 
nately and  resolutely  bent,  as  it  were,  to  drive  them 
to  a  distance,  the  undertaking  was  abandoned." 
Such  authority  should  satisfy  a  believing,  and  must 
astonisl)  an  incredulous,  mind.  Yet  a  philo.sopher 
may  still  require  the  original  evidence  of  impartial 
and  intelligent  spectators.  At  this  important  crisis, 
any  singular  accident  of  nature  would  assume  the 
appearance,  and  produce  the  effects,  of  a  real  pro- 
digy. This  glorious  deliverance  would  be  speedily 
improved  and  magnilied  by  the  pious  art  of  the 
clergy  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  active  credulity  of  the 
christian  world  ;  and,  at  the  distance  of  twenty 
years,  a  Roman  historian,  careless  of  theological 
disputes,  might  adorn  his  work  with  the  spccioas 
and  splendid  miracle.'' 

The  restoration  of  the  Jcwi.sh  temple  partiality  of 
was  secretly  connected  with  the  ruin  Julian. 
of  the  christian  church.  Julian  still  continued  to 
maintain  the  freedom  of  religious  worship,  without 
distinguishing,  wlielher  this  universal  toleration 
proceeded  from  his  justice  or  bis  clemency.  He 
affected  to  pity  the  unhappy  christians,  who  were 

Uiis  fanatic  epistle  (A.  D.  3S8.)  tojnstify  a  bishop,  who  had  been  con- 
demned by  thecivil  magistrate  for  burning  a  synagoi;iie. 

ni  Chrysostom,  tom.  i.  p.  ."JSO.  advers.  Jiida-os  et  Gentos,  torn.  ii. 
p.  .'i7-l.  lie  Sto  Babyl'i,  edit.  Montfaucon.  1  have  followed  the  common 
ami  natur.il  supposition;  but  the  learned  Benedictine,  who  dates  the 
coinpositiun  of  these  sermons  in  the  year  3S3,  is  confident  they  were 
neMT  pronounced  from  the  pulpit. 

n  (Jieg.  Nazianzen,  Orat.  iv.  p.  110— 113.  Toit  av  ■niptflonrov  naat 
OavfLa,  Kui  sic  TOif  n^toic  aeroic  aTTisoi'/icfOv  Xefajf  (px",oO(. 

o  Ammian.  xxiii.  1.  Cum  itaque  rei  fortiter  instarel  Alypius,  jiiva- 
retr|uc  provincia*  rector,  metueodi  ;;lobi  Hammarum  prope  fiindamenla 
erebris  assiiltibus  erumpentes  fecere  locum  exustis  aliquoties  operanti- 
bus  itiaccessum  ;  liocqiie  modo  elemento  destinatius  repellente,  cessivit 
inceptum.  Warburton  labours  (p.  60— ItO.)  to  extort  a  confession  of 
the  miracle  from  the  mouths  of  Julian  and  Libanius,  and  to  employ 
the  evidence  of  a  rabbi,  who  lived  ill  Ihc  fifleenlh  centuiy.  Such 
witnesses  can  only  be  received  by  a  very  favourable  judge. 

I'  Dr.  Lardiier,  perhaps  alone  of  the  christian  critics,  presumes  to 
doiitit  the  truth  of  this  famous  miracle.  (Jewish  and  Heathen  Testimo. 
nics,  Vol.  iv.  p.  47—71.)    The  silence  of  Jerora  would  lead  to  a  su-sjii- 
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mistaken  in  the  most  important  object  of  their  lives ; 
but  his  pity  was  degrraded  by  contempt,  his  con- 
tempt was  imbittered  by  hatred  ;  and  the  sentiments 
of  Julian  were  expressed  in  a  style  of  sarcastic  wit, 
which  inflicts  a  deep  and  deadly  wound,  whenever 
it  issues  from  the  mouth  of  a  sovereign.  As  he  was 
sensible  that  the  christians  gloried  in  the  name  of 
their  Redeemer,  he  countenanced,  and  perhaps 
enjoined,  the  use  of  the  less  honourable  appellation 
of  Galileaxs.i  He  declared,  that,  by  the  folly  of 
the  Galila-ans,  whom  be  describes  as  a  sect  of 
fanatics,  contemptible  to  men,  and  odious  to  the 
gods,  the  empire  had  been  reduced  to  the  brink  of 
destruction  ;  and  he  insinuates  in  a  public  edict, 
that  a  frantic  patient  might  sometimes  be  cured  by 
salutary  violence.'  An  ungenerous  distinction  was 
admitted  into  the  mind  and  counsels  of  Julian,  that, 
according  to  the  difference  of  their  religious  senti- 
ments, one  part  of  his  subjects  deserved  his  favour 
and  friendship,  while  the  other  was  entitled  only  to 
the  common  benefits  that  his  justice  could  not  refuse 
to  an  obedient  people.^  According  to  a  principle 
pregnant  with  mischief  and  oppression,  the  emperor 
transferred  to  the  pontilTs  of  his  own  religion  the 
management  of  the  liberal  allowances  from  the 
public  revenue,  which  had  been  granted  to  the 
church  by  the  piety  of  Constantine  and  his  sons. 
The  proud  system  of  clerical  honours  and  immuni- 
ties, which  had  been  constructed  with  so  much  art 
and  labour,  was  levelled  to  the  ground  ;  the  hopes 
of  testamentary  donations  were  intercepted  by  the 
rigour  of  the  laws  ;  and  the  priests  of  the  christian 
sect  were  confounded  with  the  last  and  most  ignomi- 
nious class  of  the  people.  Such  of  these  regulations 
as  appeared  necessary  to  check  the  ambition  and 
avarice  of  the  ecclesiastics,  were  soon  afterwards 
imitated  by  the  wisdom  of  an  orthodox  prince.  The 
peculiar  distinctions  which  policy  has  bestowed,  or 
superstition  has  lavished,  on  the  sacerdotal  order, 
must  be  confined  to  those  priests  who  profess  the 
religion  of  the  stale.  But  the  will  of  the  legislator 
was  not  exempt  from  prejudice  and  passion  ;  and 
it  was  the  object  of  the  insidious  policy  of  Julian, 
to  deprive  the  christians  of  all  the  temporal  honours 
and  advantages  which  rendered  them  respectable  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world.' 

He  prohibit,  the  .    ''.  J"'*  ""''  5'^'"<'  """"'e  ^^s  been 
chri>tiaus  from     inflicted  On  the  law  which  prohibited/ 
cai  mgsc  oos.  ^j^^  christians  from  teaching  the  arts 

f  ion,  that  the  same  story,  which  was  celebrated  at  a  distaDce,  might  be 
despised  on  the  spot. 

q  Grej.  Naz.  Oral.  iii.  p.  81.  And  this  hw  was  confirmed  by  the 
invariable  practice  of  Julian  himself.  Warburton  has  justly  observed 
(p.  3.5.)  that  the  Platonists  l>elieved  in  the  mysterious  virtue  of  words ; 
and  Juliairs  dislike  for  the  name  of  Christ  might  proceed  from  superb 
stition,  as  well  as  from  contempt. 

r  Fragment.  Julian,  p. '^88.  He  derides  the  nwptaraXiXuiwv,  (Epist. 
»ii.)  and  so  far  lo-ses  sight  of  the  principles  of  toleralioD,  as  to  wisli 
(Epist.  xlii.)  aKOVTOi  liicOat. 

«  Ov  tap  Mu<  femr  (^t'KOftt^tntv  »i  eXeatpeiv 
Avdpiic,  oi  (fe  Utotetv  airex"«^T'  a$avav3nriv. 

Tliese  two  lines,  which  Julian  has  changed  and  perverted  in  the  troe 
spirit  of  a  bigot,  (Epist.  xlix.)  art;  taken  from  the  speech  of  .^lus, 
when  he  refuses  to  grant  Ulysses  a  fresh  supply  of  winds.  (Odyss.  x' 
T.I )  Lihaiiius  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  lix.  p.  2S6.)  attempts  to  justify  this 
partial  behaviour,  by  an  apology,  in  which  iwr^culion  peejis  through 
the  mask  of  candour. 

t  TUi-it  laws  which  affected  the  clergy,  may  be  found  in  the  slight 
hints  of  Jiiliau  liirascif,  (Epist.  Iii.)  m   the  vague  declamations  of 


of  grammar  and  rhetoric."  The  motives  alleged  by 
the  emperor  to  justify  this  partial  and  oppressive 
measure,  might  command,  during  his  life-time,  the 
silence  of  slaves  and  the  applause  of  flatterers. 
Julian  abuses  the  ambiguous  meaning  of  a  word 
which  might  be  indifl"erently  applied  to  the  language 
and  the  religion  of  the  Greeks  :  he  contemptuously 
observes,  that  the  men  who  exalt  the  merit  of 
implicit  faith  are  unfit  to  claim  or  to  enjoy  the  ad- 
vantages of  science ;  and  he  vainly  contends,  that  if 
they  refuse  to  adore  the  gods  of  Homer  and  Demos- 
thenes, they  ought  to  content  themselves  with 
expounding  Luke  and  Matthew  in  the  churches  of 
the  Galiteans.'-  In  all  the  cities  of  the  Roman 
world,  the  education  of  the  youth  was  intrusted  to 
masters  of  grammar  and  rhetoric ;  who  were  elected 
by  the  magistrates,  maintained  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, and  distinguished  by  many  lucrative  and 
honourable  privileges.  The  edict  of  Julian  appears 
to  have  included  the  physicians,  and  professors  of 
all  the  liberal  arts  ;  and  the  emperor,  who  reserved 
to  himself  the  approbation  of  the  candidates,  was 
authorized  by  the  laws  to  corrupt,  or  to  punish,  the 
religious  constancy  of  the  most  learned  of  the  chris- 
tians.y  As  soon  as  the  resignation  of  the  more 
obstinate^  teachers  had  established  the  unrivalled 
dominion  of  the  pagan  sophists,  Julian  invited  the 
rising  generation  to  resort  with  freedom  to  the 
public  schools,  in  a  just  confidence,  that  their 
tender  minds  would  receive  the  impressions  of 
literature  and  idolatry.  If  the  greatest  part  of  the 
christian  youth  should  be  deterred  by  their  own 
scruples,  or  by  those  of  their  parents,  from  accept- 
ing this  dangerous  mode  of  instruction,  they  must, 
at  the  same  time,  relinquish  the  benefits  of  a  liberal 
education.  Julian  had  reason  to  expect  that,  in  the 
space  of  a  few  years,  the  church  would  relapse  into 
its  primaeval  simplicity,  and  that  the  theologians, 
who  possessed  an  adequate  share  of  the  learning 
and  eloquence  of  the  age,  would  be  succeeded  by  a 
generation  of  blind  and  ignorant  fanatics,  incapable 
of  defending  the  truth  of  their  own  principles,  or  of 
exposing  the  various  follies  of  polytheism." 
It  was  undoubtedly  the  wish  and  the  .,. 

,      .  /.  T    1  -  ,         ■  ,  ,     .       Disgrace  and  op- 

design  of  Julian  to  deprive  the  chns-  pression  of  the 
t>ans   of   the  advantages   of  wealth,  *"'^''"°^ 
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m  knowledije,  and  of  power;  but  the  injustice  of 
excluding  them  from  all  oflices  of  trust  and  profit, 
seems  to  have  been  the  result  of  his  general  policy, 


Gregory,  (Orat.  iii.  p.  86,  87.)  and  in  the  positive  assertioos  of  Sozomen, 
{I.  V.  C.5.) 

u  Inclemens  .  .  .  perenni  obrucndum  silentio.  Ammian.  xxii.  10. 
XXV.  5. 

X  Tlie  edict  itself,  which  is  still  extant  .iraonfr  the  epistles  of  Julian, 
(xlii.)  may  be  comp.ired  with  the  loose  invectives  of  Givfrory.  (Omt.  iii. 
p  96.)  Tillemont  (Mem.  Dccles.  torn.  vii.  p.  12itl— 1294.)  has  collected 
the  seeming^  differences  of  ancients  and  moderns.  They  may  tic  easily 
reconciled.  The  christians  were  directly  forbid  to  teach,  they  were 
indirectly  forbid  to  learn  ;  since  tliey  would  not  frequent  the  schools 
of  the  pag;ms. 

J  Codtx  Theodns.  I.  xiii.  tit.  iii.  de  mcdicis  et  profe«soribus,  leg',  5. 
(published  the  17th  of  June,  received  at  Spoleto  iu  Italy  the  20th  of 
July,  A.  IX  363.)  with  Godefroys  Illuslrations  torn.  v.  p.  31. 

t  Orosius  celebrates  their  disinterested  rcs^thition,  Sicutaraajoribiis 
U'vilris  corapertum  habemus,  omnes  iibiqne  pro|^*nmduni  .  .  .  oificinm 
(jn.im  fidem  dcscrerc  raaluerunl,  vii.  30.  Proa-n-sius,  a  chri-^tian  sophist, 
rcfuK-d  to  accept  the  partial  favnnr  of  the  emperor.  Hieronvm.  in 
Chron.  p.  IS5.     Edit.  Scaliffer.    £iinapius  in  Proa'tt'sio,  p.  126.' 

a  They  had  recourse  to  the  expedient  of  composing  books  for  their 
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rather  than  the  inimeiliatc  consequence  of  any  posi- 
tive law.''  Superior  merit  mi;;ht  deserve,  and  ob- 
tain, some  extraordinary  exceptions;  hut  the  greater 
ipart  of  the  christian  oflicers  were  gradually  removed 
from  their  employments  in  the  state,  the  army,  and 
the  provinces.  The  hopes  of  future  candidates  were 
extinguished  by  the  declared  partiality  of  a  prince, 
who  maliciously  reminded  them,  that  it  was  unlaw- 
ful for  a  christian  to  use  the  sword,  cither  of  justice 
or  of  war  ;  and  who  studiously  guarded  the  camp 
and  the  tribunals  with  the  ensigns  of  idolatry.  The 
powers  of  government  were  intrusted  to  the  jiagans, 
who  professed  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  religion  of 
their  ancestors  ;  and  as  the  choice  of  the  emperor 
was  often  directed  by  the  rules  of  divinationf  the 
favourites  whom  he  preferred  as  the  most  agrce- 
blc  to  the  gods,  did  not  always  obtain  the  approba- 
tion of  mankind."^  Under  the  administration  of 
their  enemies,  the  christians  had  much  to  suller, 
and  more  to  apprehend.  The  temper  of  Julian  was 
averse  to  cruelty;  and  the  earc  of  liis  reputation, 
which  was  exposed  to  the  eyes  of  the  universe,  re- 
strained the  philosophic  monarch  from  violating 
the  laws  of  justice  and  toleration,  which  he  himself 
had  so  recently  established.  But  the  provincial 
ministers  of  his  authority  were  placed  in  a  less  con- 
spicuous station.  In  the  exercise  of  arbitrary 
power,  they  consulted  the  wishes,  rather  than  the 
commands,  of  their  sovereign  ;  and  ventured  to  ex- 
ercise a  secret  and  vexatious  tyranny  against  the 
sectaries,  on  whom  they  were  not  permitted  to  con- 
fer the  honours  of  martyrdom.  The  emperor,  who 
dissembled  as  long  as  possible  his  knowledge  of 
the  injustice  that  was  exercised  in  his  name,  ex- 
pressed his  real  sense  of  the  conduct  of  his  oflicers, 
by  gentle  reproofs  and  substantial  rewards. 
They  .ire  con.  The  most  eflectual  instrument  of  op- 
^io™"fhe'pagau  pression,  with  which  they  were  armed, 
temples.  was  the  law  that  obliged  the  christi- 

ans to  make  full  and  ample  satisfaction  for  they 
temples  which  they  had  destroyed  under  the  pre-' 
ceding  reign.  The  zeal  of  the  triumphant  church 
had  not  always  expected  the  sanction  of  the  public 
authority  ;  and  the  bishops  who  were  secure  of  im- 
punity, had  often  marched  at  the  head  of  their  con- 
gregations, to  attack  and  demolish  the  fortres.ses  of 
the  prince  of  darkness.     The   consecrated   lands, 

own  schools.     WiUiin  a  few  months  Apollinaris  produced  his  ctiriatian 
iniitatioiis  of  Homer,  (a  sacred  history  in  twenty-four  books,)  Pindar, 
Euripides,  and  Meuander  ;  and  Sozomen  is  satisfied,  that  tliey  eciujlled, 
or  excelled,  the  originals. 
b  It  was  the  instruction  of  Julian  to  his  magistrates,  (Epist.  vii.) 

vpOTtl^aaOac  flcvToi  T«c  Ocotre^€iv  Km  ttuvv  tprtfxi  fy^iv.  SoZonien  (1.  V. 
c.  18.)  and  Socrates  (I.  iii.  c.  13.)  must  be  reduced  to  the  sLliidard  of 
Gregory,  (Orat.  iii.  p.  95.)  not  less  ^irone  to  exag;;eration,  but  more 
restrained  by  the  actual  knowledge  ot  his  contemporary  readers. 

c  -irr\rpu)  fcuv  Kai  bti>a<i  Kui  /ii  diOHC.  Libanius,  Qrat.  Parent,  c.  68. 
p.  314. 

d  Greg.  Naz.  Orat.  iii,  p.  74.  91.  92.  Socrates,  I.  iii.  c.  14.  Theodo. 
ret,  I.  iii.  c.  ti.  Some  (frawhack  may  however  be  allowed  for  the  violence 
of  f/j€irzeal,  not  less  partial  than  the  zeal  of  .Fiilian. 

c  If  we  compare  tlie  gentle  language  of  Libaniils  (Or.-'t.  Parent,  c,  GO. 
p.  286.)  Willi  the  passionate  exclamations  of  Gregory.  (Orat.  iii.  p.  KG, 
87.)  we  may  fiiul  it  dilTicult  to  p(.rsnade  ourselves,  that  the  two  orators 
are  really  describing  the  same  events. 

f  Uestan,  or  Aretbus.!,  at  the  equal  distance  of  sixteen  miles  between 
EmcM  {frcmt)  and  Epiphania,  [ffamath,]  was  founded,  or  at  least 
named,  by  Seleucns  Nicator.  Its  peculi.ir  sera  dates  from  the  year  of 
Rome  efti  ;  according  to  the  medals  of  the  city.  In  the  decline  of  the 
Seleucides,  Lmesa  anil  Aretbusawere  usurped  by  the  Arab  Sanipsicera. 
inus,  whose  posterity,  the  vassals  of  Home,  were  not  extinguished  in 


whirh  had  increased  the  patrimony  of  the  sovereign 
or  of  tlie  clergy,  were  clearly  dclined,   and  easily 
restored.     Hut  on  tlicso  lands,  and  on  the  ruins  of 
pagan  superstition,  the  christians    hud    fic(|uently 
creeled  their  own  religious  edilices  :   and  as  it  was 
necessary  to  remove  the  church  before  the  temple 
could  be  rebuilt,  the  justice  and  piety  of  the  em- 
peror were  applauded  by  one  party,  while  the  other 
deplored  and  execrated  his  sacrilegious  violence." 
After  the   ground  was   cleared,  the   restitution  of 
those  stately  structures,   which  had  been  levellcil 
with    the    dust,    and    of    the  precious  ornaments, 
which  had  been  converted  to  christian  uses,  swelled 
into  a  very  large  account  of  damages  and  debt.  The 
authors  of  the  injury  had  neitlier  the  ability  nor  the 
inclination  to  discharge  this  accumulated  demand  : 
and  the  impartial  wisdom  of  a  legislator  would  have 
been  displayed  in  balancing  the  adverse  claims  and 
complaints,  by  an  equitable  and  temperate  arbitra- 
tion.    But  the  whole  empire,  and  particularly  tlie 
east,  was  thrown  iuto  confusion  by  the  rash  edicts 
of  .Julian  ;  and  the  pagan  magistrates,  inflamed  by 
zeal  and  revenge,  abused  the  rigorous  privilege  of 
the  Roman  law,  which  substitutes,  in  the  place  of 
his  inadequate  property,  the  person  of  the  insolvent 
debtor.     Under  the  preceding  reign,  Mark,  bishop 
of  Arethusa,'  had  laboured  in  the  conversion  of  hi.s 
people  with  arms  more  effectual  tlian  those  of  per- 
suasion.B    The   magistrates  required  the  full  value 
of  a   temple  which  had  been  destroyed  by  his  in- 
tolerant zeal :    but  as  they   were  satisfied    of  his 
poverty,  they  desired  only  to  bend  his  inflexible 
spirit  to  the  promise  of  the  slightest  compensation. 
They  apprehended  the  aged  prelate,  they  inhumanly 
scourged  him,  they  tore   his  beard  ;  and  his  naked 
body,  anointed  with  honey,  was  suspcndetl,  in  a  net, 
between    heaven   and  earth,    and    exposed   to   the 
jStings  of  insects  and  the   rays  of  a  Syrian  sun.'' 
/From  this  lofty  station,  Mark  still  persisted  to  glory 
in  his  crime,  and  to  insult  the  impotent  rage  of  his 
persecutors.     He  was  at  length  rescued  from  their 
hands,  and  dismissed  to  enjoy   the  honour  of  his 
divine  triumph.     The  Arians  celebrated  the  virtue 
of  their  pious  confessor ;  the  catholics  ambitiously 
claimed  his  alliance  ;'  and  the  pagans,  who  might 
be  susceptible  of  shame  or  remorse,  were  deterred 
from  the   repetition   of  such   unavailing  cruelty.'' 

the  reign  of  Vespasian.  See  OWnville's  Maps  and  Geographic  Ancienne, 
torn.  ii.  p.  l.'*4.  V\'esseling,  iLineraria,  p.  18H.  and  Noris.  Epoch.  Syro- 
Slacedon.  p.  80.  481,  482. 

e  Sozomen,  1.  v.  e.  10.  It  is  surprising,  that  Gregory  and  Theodoret 
should  suppress  a  circumstance,  which,  in  their  eyes,  must  have  en. 
hanreil  the  religious  merit  of  the  confessor. 

h  The  sufferings  and  constancy  of  Mark,  which  Gregory  has  so  tra. 
gically  naiiited,  (Oiat,  iii.  p.  88.  91.)  are  confirmed  by  theunexception. 
able  anu  reluctant  evidence  of  Libaniils.  Mnpsoc  ckcii'oc  Kpc^o/ici'ot, 
sat  na-jiynficvost  Kat  T«  wiaiuivui;  avju)  Ti\Ao|iefH,  ttuvto  etf'iKij>v 
(ii'Apciio?  viif  iiTtithov  tnt  Ton  Ti/ioK,  nai  Ifjavn  7r»,  Jrtp(/iax»]TOI  eeCvt. 
Epist.  7.10.  p.  350,  .151.    Edit.  Wolf.  Amstel.  1738. 

i  lltpi/ioxnTot,  certatim  eum  sibi  (cbristiani)  vindicant.  It  is  thus 
that  La  Croze  and  Wollitis  {ad  lot.)  have  explained  a  Greek  word, 
whose  true  signitication  had  been  mistaken  by  former  interpreters,  and 
even  by  Le  Clerc.  (liibliotheipie  Ancienne  et  Moderne,  torn.  iii.  p.  371.) 
Vet  I'llli'mont  is  strangely  puzzled  to  understand  (Mem.  Eccles.  torn. 
vii.  p.  1.309.)  how  Gregory  and  Theodoret  could  mistake  a  Semi.Arian 
bishop  for  a  saint. 

k  Sec  the  probable  advice  of  Sallust,  (Greg.  Nazianzen,  Orat.  iii.  90, 
01.)  l.ibanius  intercedes  for  a  similar  otTender,  lest  they  should  find 
many  Marhs  ;  yet  he  allows,  that  if  Orion  bad  secreted  the  consecrated 
wealth,  he  de..ierveil  to  siilTer  the  punishment  of  Marsyas;  to  be  flayed 
alive.  (Epist.  730.  p.  .349-351.) 
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Julian  spared  his  life:  but  if  the  bishop  of  Aretbusa 
bad  saved  the  iufancy  of  Julian,'  posterity  will 
condemn  the  ingratitude,  instead  of  praising  the 
clemency,  of  the  emperor. 

At  the  distance  of  five  miles  from 

The  tpmple  and      ,       .      ,  ,  -^  ,       .  ,  .  „ 

sacred  grove  of  Antioch,  the  Macedonian  kings  ol 
Daiihue.  gj^i.j^  [j^j  consecrated  to  Apollo  one 

of  the  most  elegant  places  of  devotion  in  the  pagan 
world.™  A  magnificent  temple  rose  in  honour  of 
the  god  of  light ;  and  his  colossal  figure "  almost 
filled  the  capacious  sanctuary,  which  was  enriched 
with  gold  and  gems,  and  adorned  by  the  skill  of  the 
Grecian  artists.  The  deity  was  represented  in  a 
bending  attitude,  with  a  golden  cup  in  his  hand, 
pouring  out  a  libation  on  the  earth,  as  if  be  suppli- 
cated the  venerable  mother  to  give  to  his  arms  the 
cold  and  beauteous  Daphne :  for  the  spot  was  en- 
nobled by  fiction  ;  and  the  fancy  of  the  Syrian  poets 
had  transported  the  amorous  tale  from  the  banks  of 
the  Peneus  to  those  of  the  Oiontes.  The  ancient 
rites  of  Greece  were  imitated  by  the  royal  colony  of 
Antioch.  A  stream  of  prophecy,  which  rivalled  the 
truth  and  reputation  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  flowed 
from  the  Castalian  fountain  of  Daphne."  In  the 
adjacent  fields  a  stadium  was  built  by  a  special 
privilege, P  which  had  been  purchased  from  Elis; 
the  Olympic  games  were  celebrated  at  the  expense 
of  the  city,  and  a  revenue  of  thirty  thousand  pounds 
sterling  was  annually  applied  to  the  public  plea- 
sures.i  The  perpetual  resort  of  pilgrims  and  spec- 
tators insensibly  formed,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  temple,  the  stately  and  populous  village  of 
Daphne,  which  emulated  the  splendour,  without 
acquiring  the  title,  of  a  provincial  city.  The  temple 
and  the  village  were  deeply  bosomed  in  a  thick 
grove  of  laurels  and  cypresses,  which  reached  as 
far  as  a  circumference  of  ten  miles,  and  formed  in 
the  most  sultry  summers  a  cool  and  impenetrable 
shade.  A  thousand  streams  of  the  purest  water, 
issuing  from  every  hill,  preserved  the  verdure  of 
the  earth,  and  the  temperature  of  the  air ;  the  senses 
were  gratified  with  harmonious  sounds  and  aromatic 
odours  ;  and  the  peaceful  grove  was  consecrated  to 
health  and  joy,  to  luxury  and  love.  The  vigorous 
youth  pursued,  like  Apollo,  the  object  of  bis  desires ; 
and  the  blushing  maid  was  warned,  by  the  fate  of 
Daphne,  to  shun  the  folly  of  unseasonable  coyness. 

1  Gregory  (Orat.  ill  p.  90.)  is  satisfied  that,  by  saving  the  apostate, 
IMark  had  deserved  still  more  ttian  he  had  suflered. 

m  The  srove  and  temple  of  Daphne  are  described  by  Slrabo,  (I.  xvi. 
p.  1089,  lOUO.  edit.  Arastel.  1707.)  Libanius,  (Na:nia,  p.  185.  188. 
Antiochic.  Orat.  xi.  p.  380,  381.)  and  Sozomen,  (1.  v,  c.  19.)  Wesseling 
(Itiiierar.  p.  581.)  and  Casaubon  (ad  Hist.  August,  p.  64.)  illustrate  this 
curious  subject. 

u  Simulacrum  ineo  Olympiad  Jovis  imitamenti  aequiparans  ma^ni- 
tudinem.  Ammian,  xxii.  13.  The  Olympic  Jupiter  was  sixty  7eet 
high,  and  his  bulk  was  cojisequcntly  equal  to  that  of  a  thousand  men. 
See  a  curious  Memoire  of  the  Abbe  (jcdoyn.  (Academic  des  Inscriptions 
tom.  ix.  p.  198.) 

o  Hadrian  read  the  history  of  hi.s  future  fortunes  on  a  leaf  dipped 
in  the  Ca.stalian  stream;  a  trick,  which,  according  to  the  physician 
Vandale  (de  Oraculis,  p.  281,  '282  )  mii;ht  be  easily  performed  by 
chemical  preparations.  The  emperor  stopped  the  source  of  such  dan- 
gerous knowledge  ;  w  hich  was  again  opened  by  the  devout  curiosity  of 
Julian. 

p  It  was  purchased,  A.  D.  44.  in  the  year  92  of  the  oera  of  Antioch 
(Noris.  Epocli.  Syro-Maced.  p.  139—174.)  for  the  term  of  ninety 
Olym|>iads.  But  the  Olympic  games  of  Antioch  were  not  regularly 
celebrated  till  the  reign  of  Commodus.  See  the  curious  details  in 
the  Chronicle  of  John  Malala,  (torn.  i.  p.  293  320.  372—381.'  a  writer 


The  soldier  and  the  philosopher  wisely  avoided 
the  temptation  of  this  sensual  paradise,'  where 
pleasure,  assuming  the  character  of  religion,  imper- 
ceptibly dissolved  the  firmness  of  manly  virtue. 
But  the  groves  of  Daphne  continued  for  many  ages 
to  enjoy  the  veneration  of  natives  and  strangers ; 
the  privileges  of  the  holy  ground  were  enlarged  by 
the  munificence  of  succeeding  emperors  ;  and  every 
generation  added  new  ornaments  to  the  splendour  of 
the  temple.' 
When  Julian,  on  the  day  of  the  an-    „    , 

.  "^  Neglect   and 

nual  festival,  hastened  to  adore  the  protanatiou  of 
Apollo  of  Daphne,  his  devotion  was  ^^ '"'' 
raised  to  tlie  highest  pitch  of  eagerness  and  impa- 
tience. His  lively  imagination  anticipated  the 
grateful  pomp  of  victims,  of  libations,  and  of  in- 
cense ;  a  long  procession  of  youths  and  virgins, 
clothed  in  white  robes,  the  symbol  of  their  inno- 
cence; and  the  tumultuous  concourse  of  an  innumer- 
able people.  But  the  zeal'  of  Antioch  was  divert- 
ed, since  the  reign  of  Christianity,  into  a  different 
channel.  Instead  of  hecatombs  of  fat  oxen  sacri- 
ficed by  the  tribes  of  a  wealthy  city  to  their  tutelar 
deity,  the  emperor  complains  that  he  found  only  a 
single  goose,  provided  at  the  expense  of  a  priest, 
the  pale  and  solitary  inhabitant  of  this  decayed 
temple.'  The  altar  was  deserted,  the  oracle  had 
been  reduced  to  silence,  and  the  holy  ground  was 
profaned  by  the  introduction  of  christian  and  fune- 
ral rites.  After  Babylas "  (a  bishop  of  Antioch, 
who  died  in  prison  in  the  persecution  of  Decius) 
had  rested  near  a  century  in  hi.s  grave,  his  body,  by 
the  order  of  the  Caesar  Gallus,  was  transported  into 
the  midst  of  the  grove  of  Daphne.  A  magnificent 
church  was  erected  over  his  remains  ;  a  portion  of 
the  sacred  lands  was  usurped  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  clergy,  and  for  the  burial  of  the  christians  of 
Antioch,  who  were  ambitious  of  lying  at  the  feet  of 
their  bishop  ;  and  the  priests  of  Apollo  retired,  with 
their  affrighted  and  indignant  votaries.  As  soon  as 
another  revolution  seemed  to  restore  the  fortune  of 
paganism,  the  church  of  St  Babylas  was  demolished, 
and  new  buildings  were  added  to  the  mouldering 
edifice  which  had  been  raised  by  the  piety  of 
Syrian  kings.  But  the  first  and  most  serious  care 
of  Julian  was  to  deliver  his  oppressed  deity  from 
the  odious  presence  of  the  dead  and  living  chris- 

whose  merit  and  authority  are  confined  within  the  limits  of  his  native 
city. 

q  Fifteen  talents  of  gold,  bequeathed  by  .Sosibius,  who  died  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus.  The  theatrical  merits  o(  the  Syrian  cities,  in  the 
a.?e  of  Constantine.  are  compared  in  the  Expositio  totiuslMuudi,  p.  0, 
(Hudson,  Gieograph.  Minor,  torn,  iii.) 

r  Avidio  Cissio  Syriacos  legioncs  dedi'Iuxuria  diflluentes  et  Dnpfu 
Tiicis  moribus.  These  are  the  words  of  the  emperor  Marcus  .\ntoninus, 
in  an  original  letter  preserved  by  hie  biographer  in  Hist,  .\ugust.  p.  41. 
Cassius  dismissed  or  punished  every  soldier  who  was  seen  at  Daphne. 

B  Aliqilantum  agrorum  Daphnensibus  dedit,  {Pompetj,)  quo  locus  ibi 
spatiosior  fieret ;  delectatus  amwnitate  loci  et  aquarura  abundantia, 
Lutropius,  vi.  14.    Sextos  Rufus,  de  Frovinciis,  c.  Ifi. 

t  Julian  (Misopogon.  p.  301,  362.)  discovers  his  own  character  with 
that  Tiaii'ett',  that  unconscious  simplicity,  which  always  constitutes 
genuine  humour. 

»  Babylas  is  named  by  Eusebius  in  Uie  succession  of  the  bishops  of 
Antioch.  (Hist.  Eccles.  1.  vi.  c.  29.  .39.)  His  triumph  over  two  em|>e- 
rors  (the  first  fabulous,  the  second  tustorical)  is  ditfnsely  celebrated 
by  Chrysostom,  (tom.  ii.  p.  536 — 579.  edit.  Montfau?on  )  Tilleniniil 
(Slem.  Eccles.  tom.  iii.  part  ii.  p.  287 — 302.  459—465.)  becomes  almost 
a  sceptic. 
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tians,  will)  lind  so  I'dootiially  siipprcsscil  the  voice  of 
fraud  or  enthusiasm.'  The  scene  of  infection  was 
Rcnioval  of  the  purified,  according  to  the  forms  of 
.l«i.l  iM..liM.  ami  a,„.i,.nt  rituals  ;  the  bodies  were  do- 
lilt  itinplc.  cently  removed  ;  an<l  the  ministers  of 

the  church  were  permitted  to  convey  the  remains  of 
St.  I5al>yh>s  to  their  former  liahilation  within  the 
walls  of  Antioeh.  The  modest  behaviour  which 
might  have  assuaged  the  jealousy  of  an  hostile 
government,  was  neglected  on  this  occasion  by  the 
zeal  of  the  christians.  The  lofty  car,  that  trans- 
ported the  rcli<'s  of  Babylas,  was  followed,  and  ac- 
companied, anti  received,  by  an  innumerable  mul- 
titude, who  chanted,  witli  thundering  acclamations, 
tlie  Psalms  of  David  the  most  expressive  of  their 
contempt  for  idols  and  idolaters.  The  return  of  the 
saint  was  a  triumph  ;  and  the  triumph  was  an  in- 
sult on  the  religion  of  the  emperor,  who  exerted  his 
pride  to  dissemble  his  resentment.  During  the 
night  w  hieb  (erminated  this  indiscreet  procession, 
the  temple  of  Daphne  was  in  flames  ;  the  statue  of 
Apollo  was  consumed ;  and  the  walls  of  the  edifice 
were  left  a  naked  and  awful  monument  of  ruin. 
The  christians  of  Antioeh  a.sserted,  with  religious 
confidence,  that  the  powerful  intercession  of  St. 
Babylas  had  pointed  the  lightnings  of  heaven  against 
the  devoted  roof:  but  as  .Julian  was  reduced  to  the 
alternative,  of  believing  either  a  crime  or  a  miracle, 
he  chose,  w  ithout  hesitation,  without  evidence,  but 
with  some  colour  of  probability,  to  impute  the  fire 
of  Daphne  to  the  revenge  of  the  Galileans.''  Their 
offence,  had  it  been  suliicicntly  proved,  might  have 
justified  the  retaliation,  which  was  immediately 
executed  by  the  orrler  of  Julian,  of 

Julian  shuts  the 

raiiicdral  of  An.  shutting  the  doors,   and   confiscating 

"°'''-  thewealth,ofthe  cathedral  of  Antioeh. 

To  discover  the  criminals  who  were  guilty  of  the 
tumult,  of  the  fire,  or  of  secreting  the  riches  of  tlie 
church,  several  ecclesiastics  were  tortured,^  and  a 
presbyter,  of  the  name  of  Theodorct,  was  beheaded 
by  the  sentence  of  the  count  of  the  east.  But  this 
hasty  act  was  blamed  by  the  emperor  ;  who  lament- 
ed, with  real  or  affected  concern,  that  tlie  impnidcnl 
zeal  of  his  ministers  would  tarnish  his  reign  with 
the  disgrace  of  persecution. » 

The  zeal  of  the  ministers  of  .lulian  was  instantly 
checked  by  the  frown  of  their  sovereign;  but  wlien 
the  father  of  his  country  declares  himself  the  leader 

X  Erclesiastiral  critics,  particnlarly  thnsfl  wlio  love  relics,  exult  in 
the  confession  of  Julian  {Misonogon,  p.  31)1.)  and  Libanins,  (Naenia,  p. 
T8>.)tliat  Apollo  was  ilisttirbea  by  the  vicinity  of  onr  dead  man.  \'et 
Animianus  (xxii.  12.)  clears  and  nnrifies  the  whole  ground,  according 
to  the  rites  wliieli  the  Athenians  formerly  practi'^fd  in  the  isle  of  Delos, 

)■  Julian  (ill  Misopogon,  p.  3G1.)  rather  insinuates,  tban  affirms,  their 
guilt.  Ammianns  (xxii.  13.)  treats  the  imputation  as  tevissimtis 
rumor,  and  relates  the  story  with  extraordinary  candour. 

»  (iuo  lam  atroci  cisil  repente  consumpto,  ad  id  usque  imperatoris 
ira  provexit,  ut  rftla-stiones  affilare  jul)erel  solito  acriores,  [yet  Julian 
blames  the  lenity  of  the  magistrates  of  Antioeh,)  et  niajftrem  ecclesiani 
Antiochia-  elaudi.  This  interdiction  was  performed  with  some  circuni. 
.stances  of  iiidi;;nity  and  profanation ;  anil  the  seasonable  death  of  the 
princi|>al  actor,  Julian's  uncle,  is  related  with  much  superstitious 
romplaccncy  by  the  Abbe  de  la  Blcterie.     Vie  de  Julieli,  p.  3G3 — 

sor). 

i»  Itesidas  the  ecclesiastical  historians,  who  are  more  or  less  to  be 
suspected,  we  may  allege  the  passion  of  St.  Theodore,  in  the  Aria 
Sincera  of  Ruinart,  p.  591.  The  complaint  of  Julian  gives  it  an  ori^'i- 
lial  and  authentic  air. 

i>  Julian,  Misopogon,  p.  3fil. 


of  a  faction,  the  licence  of  popular  fury  cannot 
easily  be  restrained,  nor  consistently  punished. 
Julian,  in  a  public  composition,  applauds  the  de- 
votion and  loyalty  of  (he  holy  cities  of  .Syiiu,  whose 
pious  inhabitants  had  tieslroyed,  at  the  first  .signal, 
the  sepulchres  of  the  (lalilicans;  and  faintly  com- 
plains, that  they  had  revenged  the  injuries  of  the 
gods  with  less  moderation  than  he  should  have 
recommended.''  This  imperfect  and  reluctant  con- 
fession may  appear  to  confirm  the  ecclesiastical 
narratives  ;  that  in  the  cities  of  Gaza,  A.scalon, 
Ca'sarea,  Ileliopolis,  &e.  the  pagans  abused,  with- 
out prudence  or  remorse,  tlie  moment  of  their  pro.s- 
pcrity.  That  the  unhappy  objects  of  Iheir  cruelly 
were  released  from  torture  only  by  death  ;  that  as 
their  mangled  bodies  were  dragged  through  the 
streets,  they  were  pierced  (such  was  the  universal 
rage)  by  the  spits  of  cooks,  and  the  distafi's  of  en- 
raged women  ;  and  that  the  entrails  of  christian 
priests  and  virgins,  after  they  had  been  tasted  by 
those  bloody  fanatics,  were  mixed  with  barley,  and 
contemptuously  thrown  to  the  unclean  animals  of 
the  city.'^  Such  scenes  of  religious  madness  exhibit 
the  most  contemptible  and  odious  picture  of  human 
nature ;  but  the  massacre  of  Alexandria  attracts 
still  more  attention,  from  the  certainty  of  the  fact, 
the  rank  of  the  victims,  and  the  splendour  of  tlic 
capital  of  Egypt. 

George,''   from   his   parents    or   his   „„„,„     ,  ^ 

~    '  *^  <,eor{;e  of  tap- 

education,  surnamed  the  Cappado-  padocia, 
cian,  was  born  at  Epiphania  in  Cilicia,  in  a  fuller's 
shop.  From  this  obscure  and  servile  origin  he 
raised  himself  by  the  talents  of  a  parasite :  and  the 
patrons,  whom  he  assiduously  flattered,  procured 
for  their  worthless  dependant  a  lucrative  commis- 
sion, or  contract,  to  supply  the  army  with  bacon. 
His  employment  was  mean  ;  he  rendered  it  infa- 
mous. He  accumulated  wealth  by  the  basest  arts 
of  fraud  and  corruption  ;  but  his  malversations  were 
so  notorious,  that  George  was  compelled  to  escape 
from  the  pursuits  of  justice.  After  this  disgrace, 
in  which  he  appears  to  have  saved  his  fortune  at 
the  expense  of  his  honour,  he  embraced,  with  real 
or  affected  zeal,  the  profession  of  Arianism.  From 
the  love,  or  the  ostentation,  of  learning,  he  collected 
a  valuable  library  of  history,  rhetoric,  philosophy, 
and  theology ;"  and  the  choice  of  the  prevailing 
faction  promoted   George  of    Cappadocia  to   the 


e  See  Gregory  N.azianzen.  (Orat.  iii.  p.  87.)  Sozomen  (I.  v.  r.  0.) 
may  be  considered  as  an  orif;iiial,  thoUKli  not  im|>artial,  witness.  He 
was  a  native  of  Gaza,  and  bad  conversed  with  the  confessor  Zeiio,  who, 
as  bishop  of  Maiuma,  lived  to  tbe  ape  of  an  hundred,  (I.  vii.  c.  2.S.) 
Pliilostorgius  (I.  vii.  c.  4.  with  (Joilefroy's  1)is.sertations,  p.  28t.)  .adds 
some  traRie  circumstances  of  christians,  wbo  were  literally  sacrilieed 
at  the  alUirs  of  the  pods,  Ike. 

<i  The  life  and  death  of  Oeorye  of  Cappadocia  are  descrilied  by 
Ammianus,  (xxii.  11.)  Gregory  Nazianzen,  (Orat.  xxi.  p.  382.  .TS.',.  .38!), 
3!HI.)  and  F.pipbanius.  (Mieres.  Ixxvi.)  The  invectives  of  the  two 
Mints  might  not  deserve  much  credit,  unless  they  were  confirmed  by 
the  testimony  of  the  eool  and  impartial  infidel. 

e  Afler  the  mawocre  of  George,  the  emperor  Julian  repeatedly  sent 
orders  to  preserve  the  library  for  his  own  use,  and  to  torture  the  slaves 
who  might  be  suspected  of  secreting  any  books.  He  praises  the  merit 
of  the  collection,  from  whence  be  bad  borrowed  and  transcribed  several 
inaiiiiseripts  while  he  pursued  his  studies  in  Cappadocia.  Ilr  emild 
wish,  indeed,  that  the  works  of  the  Galilieaiis  nnght  perish  ;  but  he 
rei|uires  an  exact  account  even  of  those  theological  volunn-s,  lest  other 
treatises  more  valuable  should  be  confounded  ill  their  loss.  Julian, 
F.pist.  ix.  xxxvi. 
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throne  of  Atlianasiiis.  The  entrance  of  the  new 
archbishop  was  that  of  a  barbarian  conqueror;  and 
each  moment  of  liis  reign  was  polluted  by  cruelty 
and  avarice.  The  catholics  of  Alexandria  and 
Egypt  were  abandoned  to  a  tyrant,  qualilicd,  by 
nature  and  education,  to  exercise  the  office  of  per- 
nppressesA1exa„.  secution  ;  but  he  oppressed  with  an 
ilria  and  Egypt,  impartial  hand  the  various  inliabit- 
ants  of  his  extensive  diocese.  The  primate  of 
Egypt  assumed  the  pomp  and  insolence  of  his  lofty 
station  ;  but  he  still  betrayed  the  vices  of  his  base 
and  servile  extraction.  The  merchants  of  Alexan- 
dria were  impoverished  by  the  unjust,  and  almost 
universal,  monopoly,  which  he  acquired,  of  nitre, 
salt,  paper,  funerals,  &c.  and  the  spiritual  father 
of  a  great  people  condescended  to  practise  the  vile 
and  pernicious  arts  of  an  informer.  The  Alexan- 
drians could  never  forget,  nor  forgive,  the  tax, 
which  he  suggested,  on  all  the  houses  of  the  city  ; 
under  an  obsolete  claim,  that  the  royal  founder  had 
conveyed  to  his  successors,  the  Ptolemies  and  the 
Caesars,  the  perpetual  property  of  the  soil.  The 
pagans,  who  had  been  flattered  with  the  hopes  of 
freedom  and  toleration,  excited  his  devout  avarice ; 
and  the  rich  temples  of  Alexandria  were  either 
pillaged  or  insulted  by  the  haughty  prelate,  who 
exclaimed,  in  a  loud  and  threatening  tone,  "  How 
long  will  these  sepulchres  be  permitted  to  stand?" 
Under  the  reign  of  Constantius,  he  was  expelled 
by  the  fury,  or  rather  by  the  justice,  of  the  people  ; 
and  it  was  not  without  a  violent  struggle,  that  the 
civil  and  military  powers  of  the  state  could  restore 
his  authority,  and  gratify  his  revenge.  The  mes- 
senger who  proclaimed  at  Alexandria  the  accession 
of  Julian,  announced  the  downfall  of  the  arch- 
A  D  301  bishop.  George,  with  two  of  his  ob- 
Nov.  30.  sequious  ministers,  count  Diodorus, 
and  Dracontius,  master  of  the  mint,  were  igno- 
tniniously  dragged  in  chains  to  the  public  prison. 
He  is  massacred  -^^  "^"^  ^"'l  of  twenty-four  days,  the 
by  the  people,  prison  was  forced  open  by  the  rage  of 
a  superstitious  multitude,  impatient  of  the  tedious 
forms  of  judicial  proceedings.  The 
enemies  of  gods  and  men  expired 
under  their  cruel  insults  ;  tlie  lifeless  bodies  of  the 
archbishop  and  his  associates  were  carried  in 
triumph  through  the  streets  on  the  back  of  a  camel ; 
and  the  inactivity  of  the  Athanasian  party  f  was 
esteemed  a  shining  example  of  evangelical  patience. 
The  remains  of  these  guilty  wretches  were  thrown 
into  the  sea  ;  and  the  popular  leaders  of  the  tumult 

f  Pliilostorgius,  with  cautious  malice,  insinuates  their  guilt,  Km 
Tw  XOavaaiH  ^vtujunv  ?pti7ii1»lffa(  T»If  Trpafecur,  1.  vii,  c.  2.  GoUefrov 
p.  2li7.  ■' 

e  Cineres  projccit  in  mare,  id  metuens  ut  clamabat,  ne,  cnllectis 
supremis,  sedcs  illis  exstruerent;  ut  reliquis,  qui  dcviare  a  rcli;:i<iiH^ 
compulsi,  pertulerc  cruciabiles  ptenas,  ad  usque  gloriosam  mortem 
intemerati  tide  progressi,  ct  nunc  IMaUTYRES  anpellantur.  Ainuiian. 
xxii.  II.  Epiplianius  proves  to  the  Arians,  that  George  was  not  ,i 
martvr. 

h  Some  DnoatisLs  (Oplatus  Milev.  p.  en.  30.r  edit,  nupin  ;  and 
Tillemoiit.  Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  vi.  p.  713.  in  Ito.)  and  Priseilljanists 
(Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  loni.  viii.  p.  .'il7.  in  4to.)  have  in  like  man. 
ner  usurped  the  honours  of  catholic  sainl.s  and  martyrs. 

'  The  saints  ofCappadocia,  Basil  and  theGregories,  were  ignorant  of 
llic-ir  holy  companion.  Pope  (ielasius,  (A.  D.  49J.)  the  first  catholic 
wh.i  acknowledges  St.  George,  (ilacts  him  among  the  martyrs,  "  qui 
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declared  their  resolution  to  disappoint  the  devotion 
of  the  christians,  and  to  intercept  the  future  honours 
of  these  martt/rs,  who  had  been  punished,  like  their 
predecessors,  by  the  enemies  of  their  rcligion.B  The 
fears  of  the  pagans  were  just,  and  their  precautions 
ineffectual.  The  meritorious  death  of  the  arch- 
bishop obliterated  the  memory  of  his  life.  The 
rival  of  Athanasius  was  dear  and  sacred  to  the 
Arians,  and  the  seeming  conversion  of  those  sect- 
aries introduced  his  worship  into  the  bosom  of  the 
catholic  church.''  The  odious  stranger,  disguising 
every  circumstance  of  time  and  place,  assumed  the 
mask  of  a  martyr,  a  saint,  and  a  christian  hero ;' 
and  the  infamous  George  of  Cappadocia  has  been 
transformed''    into   the   renowned   St. 

and  worshipped 

trcorge  of  England,  the  patron  of  as  a  saint  and 
arms,  of  chivalry,  and  of  the  garter.'        '™'^'>'"- 

About  the  same  time  that  Julian  was  informed  of 
the  tumult  of  Alexandria,  he  received  intelligence 
from  Edessa,  that  the  proud  and  wealthy  faction  of 
the  Arians  had  insulted  the  weakness  of  the  Valen- 
tinians,  and  committed  such  disorders  as  ought  not 
to  be  sufl'eied  with  impunity  in  a  well-regulated 
state.  Without  expecting  the  slow  forms  of  justice, 
the  exasperated  prince  directed  his  mandate  to  the 
magistrates  of  Edessa,"  by  which  he  confiscated  the 
whole  property  of  the  church  :  the  money  was  dis- 
tributed among  the  soldiers  ;  the  lands  were  added 
to  the  domain  ;  and  this  act  of  oppression  was 
aggravated  by  the  most  ungenerous  irony.  "  I  show 
myself,"  says  Julian,  "  the  true  friend  of  the  Gali- 
la>ans.  Their  admirable  law  has  promised  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  to  the  poor  ;  and  they  will  advance 
with  more  diligence  in  the  paths  of  virtue  and  sal- 
vation, when  they  are  relieved  by  my  assistance 
from  the  load  of  temporal  possessions.  Take  care," 
pursued  the  monarch,  in  a  more  serious  tone,  "  take 
care  how  you  provoke  my  patience  and  humanity. 
If  these  disorders  continue,  I  will  revenge  on  the 
magistrates  the  crimes  of  the  people ;  and  yoa  will 
have  reason  to  dread,  not  only  confiscation  and 
exile,  but  fire  and  the  sword."  The  tumults  of 
Alexandria  were  doubtless  of  a  more  bloody  and 
dangerous  nature  ;  but  a  christian  bishop  had  fallen 
by  the  hands  of  the  pagans ;  and  the  public  epistle 
of  Julian  affords  a  very  lively  proof  of  the  partial 
spirit  of  his  admini.stration.  His  reproaches  to  the 
citizens  of  Alexandria  are  mingled  with  expres- 
sions of  esteem  and  tenderness  ;  and  he  laments, 
tliat,  on  this  occasion,  they  should  have  departed 
from  the  gentle  and  generous  manners  which  at- 

Deo  magis  quani  hominihus  noti  .simt."  lie  rejects  his  Acts  .as  the 
composition  of  heretics.  Some,  perhaps  not  the  oldest,  of  the  spurious 
Acts,  are  still  extant;  and,  througli  a  cloud  of  fiction,  we  may 
yet  distingui.sh  the  combat  which  St.  Cieorge  of  Caplwdocia  sus- 
tained, in  the  presence  of  Queen  Alexandria,  against  the  niai7/cta'i 
Athanasius. 

M  This  transformation  is  not  given  a.s  absolutely  certain,  hut  .as 
extremely  probable.     See  the  Longneruana,  tom.  i.  p.  UH, 

I  A  curious  history  of  the  worship  of  St.  George,  from  the  sixth 
century,  {when  he  was  already  revered  in  Palestine,  in  Armenia,  at 
Rome,  and  at  'I'reves  in  Gaul.)  might  be  extracted  from  Dr.  Ileylin, 
(History  of  St.  George,  2d  edition,  London,  I6;t.3,  in  4to.  p.  42!>.)  and 
the  liollandists.  (.\ct.  SS.  Mens.  April,  tom.  iii.  p.  11)0—103.)  His 
fame  and  popularity  in  Europe,  aud  especially  iu  England,  procecde*! 
from  the  crusades. 

in  Julian.  ElMst.  xliii. 
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tested  tlicir  Grcoian  extraction.  Ho  gravely  cen- 
sures the  oflence  wliich  tliey  liad  eominilteil  against 
the  laws  of  justice  anil  luinianity  ;  hut  lie  recapi- 
tulates, with  visihlc  coniplaccncy,  the  intolerahlc 
provocations  wliich  they  had  so  long  endured  from 
the  impious  tyranny  of  George  of  Cappadocia. 
Julian  admits  the  principle,  that  a  wise  and  vigor- 
ous government  should  chastise  the  insolence  of  the 
people  ;  yet,  in  consideration  of  their  founder  Alex- 
ander, and  of  Serapis  their  tutelar  deity,  he  grants 
a  free  and  gracious  pardon  to  the  guilty  city,  for 
which  he  again  feels  the  all'eetion  of  a  brother." 
llcsi..raiion  of  After  the  tumult  of  Alexandria  had 
a"'d.''3bT  subsided,  Athanasius,  amidst  the  pub- 
Feb.  21.  lie  acclamations,  seated  himself  on  the 
throne  from  whence  his  unworthy  competitor  had 
been  precipitated  :  and  as  the  zeal  of  the  archbishop 
was  tempered  with  discretion,  the  exercise  of  his 
authority  tended  not  to  inllame,  but  to  reconcile, 
the  minds  of  the  people.  His  pastoral  labours  were 
not  coiillned  to  the  narrow  limits  of  Egypt.  The 
state  of  the  christian  w  orld  w  as  present  to  his  active 
and  capacious  mind  ;  and  the  age,  the  merit,  the 
reputation  of  Athanasius,  enabled  him  to  assume, 
in  a  moment  of  danger,  the  oflice  of  ecclesiastical 
dictator."  Three  years  were  not  yet  elapsed  since 
the  majority  of  the  bishops  of  the  west  had  ignor- 
antly,  or  reluctantly,  subscribed  the  confession  of 
Rimini.  They  repented,  they  believed,  but  they 
dreaded  the  unseasonable  rigour  of  their  orthodox 
brethren  ;  and  if  their  pride  was  stronger  than  tlieir 
faith,  they  might  throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of 
the  Arians,  to  escape  the  indignity  of  a  public  pen- 
ance, which  mast  degrade  them  to  the  condition  of 
obscure  laymen.  At  the  same  time,  the  domestic 
diil'crcnces  concerning  the  union  and  distinction  of 
the  divine  persons,  were  agitated  with  .some  heat 
among  the  catholic  doctors;  and  the  progress  of  this 
metaj)liysieal  controversy  seemed  to  threaten  a  pub- 
lic and  lasting  division  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches.  By  the  wisdom  of  a  select  synod,  to 
which  the  name  and  presence  of  Athanasius  gave 
the  authority  of  a  general  council,  the  bishops,  who 
liad  unwarily  deviated  into  error,  were  admitted  to 
the  communion  of  the  church,  on  the  easy  eon<Iilion 
of  subscribing  the  Nicene  creed  ;  without  any  for- 
mal acknowledgment  of  their  past  fault,  or  any 
minute  definition  of  their  scholastic  opinions.  The 
advice  of  the  primate  of  Egypt  had  already  prepared 
the  clergy  of  Gaul  and  Spain,  of  Italy  and  Greece, 
for  the  reception  of  this  salutary  measure  ;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  some  ardent 
spirits, P  the  fear  of  the  common  enemy  promoted 
the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  ehristians.i 


11  Julian.  Episl.  x.  He  allowed  liis  fricods  to  assuage  his  anger. 
Amin-in.  xxii,  1 1. 

o  See  Atliaiias.  ad.  Rnfiii.  torn.  ii.  p.  .10,  41.;  and  Oreg.  Nazian»'n, 
Oral.  iii.  p.  3U5,  390.  who  justly  staten  the  temperate  zeal  of  the 
primate,  as  much  more  meritorious  than  his  prayers,  his  fasts,  his  per. 
seditions,  &c. 

p  I  have  not  leisure  to  follmv  the  blind  obstinacy  of  I.ucifer  of  f'ajr- 
lian.  Sec  his  adventures  in  Tillemont ;  (Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  vii.  p,  !)l)0 
— n20.)  and  observe  how  the  colour  of  the  narrative  iuscnsibly 
changes,  as  the  coofessor  becomes  a  schismatic. 


The    skill    and    diligence    of    the  „„  u  persecuted 
primate  of  Egypt  had   improved  the  •""'  >xpelied  by 

....  ,  .  Julian, 

season  ol  traii(|uiilily,  betore  it  was  A.  u.  362, 
interrupted  by  the  hostile  edicts  of  the  ''"  ^■'' 
emperor.'  .lulian,  who  despised  the  christians, 
lionoiiicd  Athanasius  with  his  sincere  and  peculiar 
hatred.  l"or  his  sake  alone,  he  introduced  an  arbi- 
trary distinction,  repugnant  at  least  to  the  spirit 
of  his  former  declarations.  He  maintained,  that 
the  Galiheans,  whom  he  had  recalled  from  exile, 
were  not  restored,  by  that  general  indulgence,  to  the 
possession  of  tlieir  respective  churches  ;  and  he  ex- 
prcsscil  his  astonishment,  that  a  criminal,  who  had 
been  repeatedly  condemned  by  the  judgment  of  the 
emperors,  should  dare  to  insult  the  majesty  of  the 
laws,  and  insolently  usurp  the  arehiepiscopal  throne 
of  Alexandria,  without  expecting  the  orders  of  his 
sovereign.  As  a  punishment  for  the  imaginary  of- 
fence, he  again  banished  Athanasius  fiom  the  city  ; 
and  he  was  pleased  to  suppose,  that  this  act  of  jus- 
tice would  be  highly  agreeable  to  his  pious  subjects. 
The  pressing  solicitations  of  the  people  soon  con- 
vinced him,  that  the  majority  of  the  Alexandrians 
were  christians ;  and  that  the  greatest  part  of  the 
christians  were  firmly  attached  to  the  cause  of  their 
oppressed  primate.  But  the  knowledge  of  their 
sentiments,  instead  of  persuading  him  to  recall  his 
decree,  provoked  him  to  extend  to  all  Egypt  the 
term  of  the  exile  of  Athanasius.  The  zeal  of  the 
multitude  rendered  Julian  still  more  inexorable  : 
he  was  alarmed  by  the  danger  of  leaving  at  the 
head  of  a  tumultuous  city,  a  daring  and  popular 
leader  ;  and  the  language  of  his  resentment  dis- 
covers the  opinion  which  he  entertained  of  the  cou- 
rage and  abilities  of  Athanasius.  The  execution  of 
the  sentence  was  still  delayed,  by  the  caution  or 
negligence  of  Eedicius,  pr;efect  of  Egypt,  who  was 
at  length  awakened  from  his  lethargy  by  a  severe 
reprimand.  "  Though  you  neglect,"  says  Julian, 
"  to  write  to  me  on  any  other  subject,  at  least  it  is 
your  duty  to  inform  me  of  your  conduct  towards 
Athanasius,  the  enemy  of  the  gods.  My  intentions 
have  been  long  since  communicated  to  you.  I 
swear  by  the  great  Serapis,  that  unless,  on  the 
calends  of  December,  Athanasius  has  departed 
from  Alexandria,  nay  from  Egypt,  the  olliceis  of 
your  government  shall  pay  a  fine  of  one  hundred 
pounds  of  gold.  You  know  my  temper  :  I  am  slow- 
to  condemn,  but  I  am  still  slower  to  forgive." 
This  epistle  was  enforced  by  a  short  postscript, 
written  with  the  emperor's  own  hand.  "  The  con- 
tempt that  is  shown  for  all  the  gods  fills  me  with 
grief  and  indignation.  There  is  nothing  that  I 
.should  see,  nothing  that  I  should  hear,  with  more 


q  Asseiisiis  est  hiiic  scntentia*  Occidens,  ct,  par  tain  neressaiiiim 
cniicilillm,  SataiUK  faucibus  mundlis  ereptus.  The  lively  and  artful 
t>ialoguc  of  Jerom  against  the  Luciferians  (torn.  ii.  p.  135— 16j.) 
exliiiiits  an  original  picture  of  the  ecclesiastical  [lolicy  of  the  times. 

r  Tillemont,  who  supposes  that  fieorge  was  massacred  in  AiiL^ust, 
crowds  the  actions  of  Athanasius  into  a  narrow  space.  (Mem.  Ecrles. 
torn.  viii.  p.  ,360.)  An  original  fragment,  publi.^hcd  by  the  Maripiis 
Maffi-i,  fniiii  the  old  Chaliter  library  of  Verona,  (Osservazioni  Let. 
terarie,  totii.  iii.  p.  (JO — 1)2.),  ad'ords  many  importjint  dates,  which  are 
authenticated  by  the  computation  of  Egyptian  months. 
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pleasure,  than  tbe  expulsion  of  Athanasius  from  all 
Esvpt.  Tbe  abominable  wretch  !  Under  my  reign, 
the  baptism  of  several  Grecian  ladies  of  the  highest 
rank  has  been  the  etVect  of  bis  persecutions.'  The 
death  of  Athanasius  was  not  expressly  commanded  ; 
but  the  pra;fect  of  Egypt  understood,  that  it  was 
safer  for  him  to  exceed,  than  to  neglect,  the  orders 
of  an  irritated  master.  The  archbishop  prudently 
retired  to  the  monasteries  of  the  desert  ;  eluded, 
w  ith  bis  usual  dexterity,  tbe  snares  of  tbe  enemy  ; 
and  lived  to  triumph  over  the  ashes  of  a  prince,  who, 
in  words  of  foiraidable  import,  bad  declared  bis 
wish  that  the  whole  venom  of  the  Galilaean  school 
were  contained  in  the  single  person  of  Athanasius.' 
I  have  endeavoured  faithfully  to 
jrnce'"' of™  ihe  represent  the  artful  system  by  which 
christians.  Julian  proposed  to  obtain  tbe  effects, 

without  incurring  the  guilt  or  reproach,  of  perse- 
cution. But  if  the  deadly  spirit  of  fanaticism  per- 
verted the  Iieart  and  understanding  of  a  virtuous 
prince,  it  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  confessed,  that 
the  real  sufferings  of  the  christians  were  inflamed 
and  magnified  by  human  passions  and  religious 
enthusiasm.  The  meekness  and  resignation  which 
bad  distinguished  the  primitive  disciples  of  the 
gospel,  was  tbe  object  of  tbe  applause,  rather  than 
of  the  imitation,  of  their  successors.  The  chris- 
tians, who  bad  now  possessed  above  forty  years  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  government  of  the  empire, 
bad  contracted  the  insolent  vices  of  prosperity,u 
and  tbe  habit  of  believing,  that  tbe  saints  alone 
were  entitled  to  reign  over  the  earth.  As  soon  as 
tbe  enmity  of  Julian  deprived  tbe  clergy  of  the 
privileges  which  had  been  conferred  by  tbe  favour 
of  Constantine,  they  complained  of  the  most  cruel 
oppression  ;  and  the  free  toleration  of  idolaters  and 
heretics  was  a  subject  of  grief  and  scandal  to  the 
orthodox  party.*  Tbe  acts  of  violence,  which  were 
no  longer  countenanced  by  the  magistrates,  were 
still  committed  by  tbe  zeal  of  tbe  people.  At  Pes- 
sinus,  the  altar  of  Cybele  was  overturned  almost  in 
tbe  presence  of  tbe  emperor  ;  and  in  the  city  of 
C;esarea  in  Cappadocia,  tbe  temple  of  Fortune,  the 
sole  place  of  worship  which  bad  been  left  to  tbe 
pagans,  was  destroyed  by  the  rage  of  a  popular 
tumult.  On  these  occasions,  a  prince,  who  felt  for 
the  honour  of  tbe  gods,  was  not  disposed  to  inter- 
rupt tbe  course  of  justice  ;  and  bis  mind  was  still 

B  Tov  fxtapov,  6v  €To\ixr]acu  'E\X?jK3ar,  en'  eflHr  fwatita^  TUn 
eiTKTtifitai/  ^aiTTicat  iiLitifaBixt.  I  have  preserved  the  ambiguous  seuse 
of  the  last  word,  the  ambiguity  of  a  tyrant  who  wished  to  find,  or  to 
create,  guilt. 

t  The  three  epistles  of  Julian,  which  explain  his  intention^  and  con. 
duct  with  rei;ard  to  Athanasius,  should  be  disposed  in  the  following 
chronological  order,  xxvi.  x.  vi.  See  likewise  Oreg.  Nazianzen,  xxi. 
p.  393.  Sozomen,  1.  v,  c.  15.  Socrates,  1.  iii.  c.  14.  Theodoret,  1.  iii. 
c.  9.  and  Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  viii.  p.  361 — 368,  who  has  used 
some  materials  prepared  by  tbe  BoUandists. 

u  See  the  fair  confession  of  Gre;;ory.  (Orat.  iii.  p.  6t.  6'2.) 

X  Hear  the  furious  and  absurd  complaint  of  Optatus.  (de  Schismat. 
D.niatist.  1.  ii.  c.  10,  17) 

y  (Ireg.  Nazianzeii,  Orat.  iii.  p.  91.  iv.  p.  133.  He  praises  the  rioters 
of  Cajsarea,  -nnaii'  it  t.dv  iwja\or;ivi,jv  Kat  Aepfiiov  eic  El;(rf/?ciav.  See 
Sozomen,  I.  V.  4.  II.  Tillemont  (Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  vii.  p.  649,  650.) 
owns,  that  tlieir  behaviour  w.as  not  dans  Tordre  commnn  ;  but  he  is 
perfectly  satisfied,  as  the  great  St.  Basil  always  celebrated  the  festival 
of  these  ble.^sed  martyrs. 

X  Julian  determined  a  law.suit  against  the  new  christian  city  at 


more  deeply  exasperated,  when  he  found,  that  the 
fanatics,  who  bad  deserved  and  suffered  the  punish- 
ment of  incendiaries,  were  rewarded  with  the  ho- 
nours of  martyrdom.^'  The  cliristian  subjects  of 
.Julian  were  assured  of  the  hostile  designs  of  their 
sovereign ;  and,  to  their  jealous  apprehension, 
every  circumstance  of  his  government  might  afford 
some  grounds  of  discontent  and  suspicion.  In  tbe 
ordinary  administration  of  tbe  laws,  tbe  christians, 
who  formed  so  large  a  part  of  the  people,  must 
frequently  be  condemned :  but  their  indulgent 
brethren,  without  examining  the  merits  of  tbe 
cause,  presumed  their  innocence,  allowed  their 
claims,  and  imputed  the  severity  of  their  judge  to 
the  partial  malice  of  religious  persecution.''  These 
present  hardships,  intolerable  as  they  might  ap- 
pear, were  represented  as  a  slight  prelude  of  tbe 
impending  calamities.  Tbe  christians  considered 
Julian  as  a  cruel  and  crafty  tyrant ;  who  suspended 
the  execution  of  his  revenge,  till  be  should  return 
victorious  from  tbe  Persian  war.  They  expected, 
that  as  soon  as  he  had  triumphed  over  the  foreign 
enemies  of  Rome,  he  would  lay  aside  the  irksome 
mask  of  dissimulation  ;  that  the  amphitheatres 
would  stream  with  the  blood  of  hermits  and  bishops; 
and  that  the  christians,  who  still  persevered  in  tbe 
profession  of  the  faith,  would  be  deprived  of  tbe 
common  benefits  of  nature  and  society. »  Every 
calumny''  that  could  wound  the  reputation  of  tbe 
Apostate,  was  credulously  embraced  by  the  fears 
and  hatred  of  his  adversaries  ;  and  their  indiscreet 
clamours  provoked  tbe  temper  of  a  sovereign,  whom 
it  was  their  duty  to  respect,  and  their  interest  to 
flatter.  They  still  protested,  that  prayers  and  tears 
were  their  only  weapons  against  tbe  impious  tyrant, 
whose  bead  they  devoted  to  the  justice  of  ofiended 
heaven.  But  they  insinuated,  with  sullen  resolu- 
tion, that  their  submission  was  no  longer  the  effect 
of  weakness ;  and  that,  in  the  imperfect  state  of 
bum.an  virtue,  the  patience,  which  is  founded  on 
principle,  may  be  exhausted  by  persecution.  It  is 
impossible  to  determine  bow  far  the  zeal  of  Julian 
would  have  prevailed  over  his  good  sense  and  hu- 
manity ;  but,  if  we  seriously  reflect  on  tbe  strength 
and  spirit  of  tbe  church,  we  shall  be  convinced  that, 
before  tbe  emperor  could  have  extinguished  the 
religion  of  Christ,  be  must  have  involved  his  coun- 
try in  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war." 

Maiuma,  the  port  of  Gaza  ;  and  his  sentence,  though  it  might  Le  im- 
puted to  bigotry,  was  never  reversed  by  his  successors.  Sozomen,  I. 
V.  c.  .1.     Reland.  Palestin.  torn.  ii.  p  791. 

a  Gregory  (Orat.  iii.  p.  93,  94,  9j.  Orat.  iv.  p.  114.)  pretends  to 
speak  from  tbe  information  of  Julian's  confidants,  whom  Orosius  (vii. 
30.)  could  not  have  seen. 

b  Gregory  (Orat.  iii.  p.  91.)  charges  the  .\postate  with  secret  sacri- 
fices of  boys  and  girls;  and  positively  affirms,  that  the  dead  bodies 
were  thrown  into  the  Orontes.  Sec  Theodoret,  I.  iii.  c.  26,27.  and 
the  equivocal  candour  of  the  .^bbede  la  Bleterie,  Viede  Julien,  p.  351, 
352.  ^'et  coiiteriporan/  malice  could  not  impute  to  Julian  the  troops 
of  martyrs,  more  especially  in  the  west,  which  Baronius  so  greedily 
swallows,  and  Tillemont  stj  faintly  rejects.  (Mem.  Eccles.  tom.  vii.  p. 
1295-1315.) 

c  The  resignation  of  Gregory  is  truly  edifying.  (^OraL  iv.  p.  12.1. 
124.)  Vet,  when  an  officer  of  Julian  attempted  to  seize  the  church  of 
\azianzus,  he  would  have  lost  his  life,  if  he  had  not  yielded  to  the  zeal 
of  Ihe  bishop  and  [leople.  (Orat.  xix.  p.  30S.)  Sec  tbe  retlections  of 
Chrysostoni,  as  they  are  alleged  by  Tillemont.  (Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  vii. 
p.  575. 
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CHAP.  XXIV. 

Resilience  of'  Julian  at  Antiuch. — His  successful 
expedition  ayainst  the  Persians. — Passage  of  the 
Tigris. — The  retreat  and  death  of  Julian. — 
Election  of  Jovian. — He  saves  the  Roman  army 
by  a  disgraceful  treaty. 

The  Ca-sars of  "^""^  philo.sophical  fable  which  Julian 
Julmn.  composed  under  the  name  of  the 
Ct-sabs,"  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  instruc- 
tive productions  of  ancient  wit.''  During  the  free- 
<lom  and  equality  of  the  days  of  the  Saturnalia, 
Komulus  jireparcd  a  feast  for  the  deities  of  Olym- 
pus, who  had  adopted  him  as  a  worthy  associate, 
and  for  the  Roman  princes,  who  had  reigned  over 
his  martial  people,  and  the  vanquished  nations  of 
the  cartli.  The  immortals  were  placed  in  just  order 
on  tlieir  thrones  of  state,  and  the  table  of  the  Ca'sars 
was  spread  below  tlie  moon,  in  the  upper  region  of 
the  air.  The  tyrants,  who  would  have  disgraced  tlic 
.society  of  gods  and  men,  were  thrown  headlong,  by 
the  inexorable  Nemesis,  into  the  Tartarean  abyss. 
The  rest  of  the  Ca:sars  successively  advanced  to 
their  seats;  and,  as  they  passed,  the  vices,  the 
defects,  the  blemishes  of  their  respective  characters, 
were  maliciously  noticed  by  old  Silenus,  a  laughing 
moralist,  who  disguised  the  wisdom  of  a  philoso- 
pher under  the  mask  of  a  Bacchanal."  As  soon  as 
the  feast  was  ended,  the  voice  of  Mercury  pro- 
claimed the  will  of  Jupiter,  that  a  celestial  crown 
sliould  be  the  reward  of  superior  merit.  Julius 
Caasar,  .\ugustus,  Trajan,  and  Marcus  Antoninus, 
were  selected  as  the  most  illustrious  candidates; 
the  elTeminate  Constantine''  was  not  excluded  from 
this  honourable  competition,  and  the  great  Alexan- 
der was  invited  to  dispute  the  prize  of  glory  with 
tlic  Roman  heroes.  Each  of  the  candidates  was 
allowed  to  display  the  merit  of  his  own  exploits  ; 
but,  in  the  judgment  of  the  gods,  the  modest  silence 
of  Marcus  pleaded  more  powerfully  than  the  elabo- 
rate orations  of  his  haughty  rivals.  When  the 
judges  of  this  awful  contest  proceeded  to  examine 
the  heart,  and  to  scrutinize  the  springs  of  action  ; 
the  superiority  of  the  imperial  Stoic  appeared  still 
more  decisive  and  conspicuous."    Alexander  and 

n  Sec  this  faille  or  satire,  p.  306—336.  of  the  Leipsig  edition  of  Ju. 
liaii's  worjis.  The  French  version  of  the  learned  F.7.ektel  Spanlicim 
(Paris,  IGH3.)  is  coarse,  languid,  and  correct;  and  his  notes,  proofs, 
illustrations,  &c.  are  piled  on  each  other  till  they  form  a  mass  of  5j7 
dose-printed  quarto  pages.  The  Abbe  de  la  Bleterie  (Vie  de  .lovien, 
torn.  i.  p.  241 — 393.)  has  more  happily  expressed  the  spirit,  as  well  as 
the  sense,  of  the  original,  which  he  illustrates  with  some  concise  and 
curious  notes. 

b  Spanlu-im  (in  Iiis  preface)  has  most  learnedly  discussed  the  etymo- 
loj;y,  ori^'in,  resemblance,  and  disagreement  of  tlie  Greek  satyrs. 
a  dramatic  piece,  which  was  acted  after  the  tragedy;  and  the  Latin 
satires  (from  Satura)  a  miscellaneous  coni[iosition,  either  in  prose  or 
vers<!.  But  the  Caesars  of  Julian  are  of  such  an  original  cast,  that  the 
critic  is  iierplcxed  to  whicli  class  he  should  ascribe  them. 

e  This  mixed  character  of  iSilenus  is  finely  painted  in  the  sixth 
eclogue  of  Virgil. 

d  I^ver\*  impartial  reader  must  perceive  and  condemn  the  partiality 
of  Julian  against  his  uncle  Constantine,  and  the  christian  religion. 
On  this  occasion,  the  interpreters  are  compellcil,  by  a  more  sacred 
interest,  to  renounce  their  allegiance,  and  to  dese.l  the  cau.se  of  their 
author. 

c  Julian  was  secretly  inclined  to  prefer  a  Greek  to  a  Roman.  But 
when  hi'  seriously  compared  a  hero  with  a  philosopher,  he  was  sensible 
llial  mankind  bad  much  greater  obligations  to  Socrates  tliaii  to  Alex, 
auder,  (Orat.  ad  Theroistiuro,  p.  264.) 


Ca'sar,  .Vugustus,  Trajan,  and  Constantine,  acknow- 
ledged, with  a  bln.sli,  that  fame,  or  power,  or  plea- 
sure, had  been  the  important  object  of  l/uir  labours  : 
but  the  gods  themselves  beheld,  w  ith  reverence  and 
love,  a  virtuous  mortal,  who  had  practised  on  the 
throne  the  lessons  of  philosopliy  ;  and  who,  in  a 
state  of  human  imperfection,  had  aspired  to  imitate 
the  moral  attributes  of  the  Deity.  The  value  of 
tills  agreeable  composition  (the  Ca»sars  of  Julian) 
is  enhanced  by  the  rank  of  the  author.  A  prince, 
who  di;lincates,  with  freedom,  the  vices  and  virtues 
of  his  predecessors,  subscribes,  in  every  line,  the 
censure  or  approbation  of  his  own  conduct. 

In  the  cool  moments  of  redection,  He  resolves  to 
Julian  preferred  the  useful  and  bene-  u'/pSnT 
volent  virtues  of  Antoninus  ;  but  bis  *•  ^-  '■"^-■ 
ambilious  spirit  was  inllamed  by  the  glory  of  .\lex- 
ander  ;  and  he  solit-iled,  w  ith  equal  ardour,  the 
esteem  of  the  wise,  and  the  applause  of  the  multi- 
tude. In  the  season  of  life,  when  the  pow eis  of  the 
mind  and  body  enjoy  the  most  active  vigour,  the 
emperor,  w  ho  was  instructed  by  the  experience,  and 
animated  by  the  success,  of  the  German  war,  re- 
solved to  signalize  his  reign  by  some  more  splendid 
and  memorable  achievement.  The  ambassadors  of 
the  cast,  from  the  continent  of  India,  and  the  isle 
of  Ceylon,'  had  respectfully  saluted  the  Roman 
purple.s  The  nations  of  the  west  esteemed  and 
dreaded  the  personal  virtues  of  Julian,  both  in  peace 
and  war.  He  despised  the  trophies  of  a  Gothic 
victory ,''  and  was  satisGed  that  the  rapacious  bar- 
barians of  the  Danube  would  be  restrained  from  any 
future  violation  of  the  faith  of  treaties  by  the  terror 
of  his  name,  and  the  additional  fortifications  with 
which  he  .strengthened  the  Thracian  and  lllyrian 
frontiers.  The  successor  of  Cyrus  and  .Vrtaxerxcs 
was  the  only  rival  whom  he  deemed  worthy  of  his 
arms;  and  he  resolved,  by  the  final  conquest  of 
Persia,  to  chastise  the  haughty  nation  which  had  so 
long  resisted  and  insulted  the  majesty  of  Rome.' 
As  soon  as  the  Persian  monarch  was  informed  that 
the  throne  of  Constantius  was  iillcd  by  a  prince  of 
a  very  different  character,  he  condescended  to  make 
some  artful,  or  perhaps  sincere,  overtures,  towards 
a  negociation  of  peace.  But  the  pride  of  Sapor  was 
astonished  by  the  firmness  of  Julian  ;  who  sternly 

f  Inde  nationibus  Indicis  certatira  cum  douis  optimates  mitti'ntibus 
.  .  .  ab  usque  Divis  et  Serendivis.  Ammian.  XX.  7.  This  island,  to 
wliirh  the  names  of  Taprobana,  Serendib,  and  Ceylon,  have  been  suc- 
cessively applied,  mauifests  how  imperfectly  the  stius  and  lands  to  the 
cast  of  f^ape  Cnnioriii  were  known  to  the  liomans.  I.  tJndcr  the  reign 
of  Claudius,  a  freedman,  who  farmed  the  customs  of  the  Red  sea,  was 
accidentally  driven  by  the  winds  upon  this  strange  and  undiscovered 
coast:  he  convers*'d  six  months  with  the  natives;  and  the  king  of 
Ceylon,  who  lie.ird,  for  the  first  time,  of  the  power  and  justice  of 
Rome,  was  persu.i<led  to  send  an  embassy  to  the  irinperor.  (Plin.  Hist. 
Nat.  vi.  24.)  2.  'I'lie  geograiihers  (and  even  Ptolemy)  have  magnified, 
above  fifteen  times,  the  real  size  of  this  new  world,  which  they  ex. 
tendi  d  as  far  as  the  equator,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  China. 

ir  'I'hese  cmliassies  had  been  sent  to  Constantius.  Amiiiianus,  who 
unwarily  deviates  into  gross  flattery,  must  have  forgotten  the  length  of 
the  way.  and  the  short  duration  of  the  reign  of  Julian. 

h  (Jotlios  sippe  fal laces  et  perfidos ;  hostes  qna-riTe  se  meliores  aiekit ; 
illis  eiiini  siitlicere  mercatores  Gakitas  per  quos  ubiqiie  sine  conditionis 
discrimine  venunidantur.  "Within  less  than  fifteen  years,  these  Gothic 
slaves  threatened  and  subdued  their  m.islers. 

i  Alexander  reminds  his  rival  Ciesiir,  who  depreciated  the  fame  and 
merit  of  an  Asiatic  victory,  that  Crawins  and  Anthony  bad  felt  the 
Persian  arrows;  and  that  the  Romans,  in  a  war  of  three  hundred  years, 
had  not  yet  subdued  the  single  province  of  Mesopotamia  or  Assyria. 
(Cl-sares,  p.  324.) 
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declared,  that  he  would  never  consent  to  hold  a 
peaceful  conference  among  the  flames  and  ruins  of 
the  cities  of  Mesopotamia  ;  and  who  added,  with  a 
smile  of  contempt,  that  it  was  needless  to  treat  by 
ambassadors,  as  be  himself  had  determined  to  visit 
speedily  the  court  of  Persia.  The  impatience  of  the 
emperor  urjred  the  diligence  of  the  military  pre- 
parations. The  generals  were  named,  a  formidable 
army  was  destined  for  this  important  service  ;  and 
Julian,  marching  from  Constantinople  through  the 
provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  arrived  at  Antioch  about 
eight  months  after  the  death  of  liis  predecessor. 
His  ardent  desire  to  march  into  the  heart  of  Persia, 
was  checked  by  the  indispensable  duty  of  regulat- 
ing the  state  of  the  empire  ;  by  his  zeal  to  revive 
the  worship  of  the  gods  ;  and  by  the  advice  of  his 
wisest  friends  ;  who  represented  the  necessity  of 
allowing  the  salutary  interval  of  winter-quarters,  to 
restore  the  exhausted  strength  of  the  legions  of 
Gaul,  and  the  discipline  and  spirit  of  the  eastern 
troops.  Julian  was  persuaded  to  Hx,  till  the  ensu- 
Juliai.  proceeds  '"&  Spring,  his  residence  at  Antioch, 
from  Constjinti.   among  a  people  maliciously  disposed 

nople    to   Anti-  n        •-      r  j  r 

och,  to  deride  the  haste  and  to  censure  the 

"  delays,  of  their  sovereign. 

Licentious  man.      ^^  Julian  had  flattered  himself,  that 
Here  of  tiie  people  bis  personal  connexion  with  the  capi- 

ofAutiocli.  ^  * 

tal  of  the  east  would  be  productive  of 
mutual  satisfaction  to  the  prince  and  people,  he 
made  a  very  false  estimate  of  his  own  character, 
and  of  the  manners  of  Antioch.'  The  warmth  of 
the  climate  disposed  the  natives  to  the  most  intem- 
perate enjoyment  of  tranquillity  and  opulence ;  and 
the  lively  licentiousness  of  the  Greeks  was  blended 
with  the  hereditary  softness  of  the  Syrians.  Fashion 
was  the  only  law,  pleasure  the  only  pursuit,  and 
the  splendour  of  dress  and  furniture  was  the  only 
distinction  of  the  citizens  of  Antioch.  The  arts  of 
luxury  were  honoured  ;  the  serious  and  manly 
virtues  were  the  subject  of  ridicule  ;  and  the  con- 
tempt for  female  modesty  and  reverent  age,  an- 
nounced the  universal  corruption  of  the  capital  of 
the  east.  The  love  of  spectacles  was  the  taste,  or 
rather  passion,  of  the  Syrians:  the  most  skilful 
artists  were  procured  from  the  adjacent  cities;"  a 
considerable  share  of  the  revenue  was  devoted  to 
the  public  amusemenls  ;  and  the  magniflcence  of 
the  games  of  the  theatre  and  circus  was  considered 
as  the  happiness,  and  as  the  glory,  of  Antioch. 
The  rustic  manners  of  a  prince  who  disdained  such 
glory,  and  was  insensible  of  such  happiness,  soon 
disgusted    the   delicacy   of  his   subjects;  and   the 

k  Tlie  design  of  tlie  Persian  war  is  ilecl.ired  by  Ammianus  (xxii  7 
2.)  LTbanms,  (Oiat.  Parent,  c.  79,  80.  |).  305,  306.)  Zosiraus,  (1.  iir'  n' 
158.)  and  Socrates,  (I.  iii.  c.  19.)  '  ' 

1  The  Satire  of  Julian,  and  llic  Homilies  of  St.  Cliryso«lora  exiiibit 
Uie  same  picture  of  Antiorli.  The  niiniatnre  which  the  Abbe  de  la 
Blelene  has  copied  iVora  thence,  (Vie  de  Julieu,  p.  3.32.)  is  elegant 
and  correct,  '  o 

m  Laodicea  furnished  charioteers;  Tyre  ami  Berj-tus,  comedians- 
r,a--sarea,  paotomimes;  lleliopolis,  singers;  liaza,  gladiators;  Ascalon' 
wrestlers ;  and  Caslab.ila.  rope-dancers.  See  the  Expositio  tolius  Mnndi' 
p.  6.  in  the  third  tome  of  Hudson's  Minor  Geographers.  ' 


n   Xp(.;ov  6c  a.yaw<.ivTtr,  exfTe  tto\ii 


I  TM  Aioc  The  people  of 


Antioch  inuennously  professed  their  altaeliment  to  the  C/ii  (Cbvisl)  aud 
the  Anppa  (C'onstantiiis.)     Julian  in  Misopo^-on,  p.  3.W. 
o  Tlic  scliisni  of  Antioch,  which  lasted  ei:;hey.rne  years    (,v    - 


elTeminatc  orientals  could  neitlier  imitate,  nor  ad- 
mire, the  severe  simplicity  which  Julian  always 
maintained,  and  sometimes  afl'ected.  The  days  of 
festivity,  consecrated,  by  ancient  custom,  to  the 
honour  of  the  gods,  were  the  only  occasions  in 
which  Julian  relaxed  his  philosophic  severity;  and 
those  festivals  were  the  only  days  in  which  the 
Syrians  of  Antioch  could  reject  the  allurements  of 
pleasure.  The  majority  of  the  people  supported 
the  glory  of  the  christian  name,  which  had  been 
first  invented  by  their  ancestors:"  they  contented 
themselves  with  disobeying  the  moral  precepts,  but 
they  were  scrupulously  attached  to  the  speculative 
doctrines,  of  their  religion.  The  church  of  Antioch 
was  distracted  by  heresy  and  schism  ;  but  the  Arians 
and  the  Athanasians,  the  followers  of  Meletius  and 
those  of  Paulinus,"  were  actuated  by  the  same 
pious  hatred  of  their  common  adversary. 

The  strongest  prejudice  was  enter-  Their  aversion  to 
taiued  against  the  character  of  an  Juhau. 
apostate,  the  enemy  and  successor  of  a  prince  who 
had  engaged  the  affections  of  a  very  numerous 
sect ;  and  the  removal  of  St.  Babylas  excited  an 
implacable  opposition  to  the  person  of  Julian. 
His  subjects  complained,  with  superstitious  indig- 
nation, that  famine  had  pursued  the  emperor's  steps 
from  Constantinople  to  Antioch  ;  and  tlie  discon- 
tent of  a  hungry  people  was  exasperated  by  the 
injudicious  attempt  to  relieve  their  distress.  The 
inclemency  of  the  season  had  affected  scarcity  of  com 
the  harvests  of  Syria  ;  and  the  price  ^""^  public  dis, 
of  bread,p  in  the  markets  of  Antioch, 
had  naturally  risen  in  proportion  to  the  scarcifv  of 
corn.  But  the  fair  and  reasonable  proportion  was 
soon  violated  by  the  rapacious  arts  of  monopoly. 
In  this  unequal  contest,  in  which  the  produce  of 
the  land  is  claimed  by  one  party  as  his  exclusive 
property ;  is  used  by  another  as  a  lucrative  object 
of  trade ;  and  is  required  by  a  third  for  the  daily 
and  necessary  support  of  life  ;  all  the  profits  of  the 
intermediate  agents  are  accumulated  on  the  head 
of  the  defenceless  consumers.  The  hardships  of 
their  situation  were  exaggerated  and  increased  by 
their  own  impatience  and  anxiety  ;  and  the  appre- 
hension of  a  scarcity  gradually  produced  the 
appearances  of  a  famine.  When  the  luxurious 
citizens  of  Antioch  complained  of  the  high  price  of 
poultry  and  fish,  Julian  publicly  declared,  that  a 
frugal  city  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  a  regular 
supply  of  wine,  oil,  and  bread  ;  but  he  acknow- 
ledged, that  it  was  the  duty  of  a  .sovereign  to  pro- 
vide for  the  subsistence  of  his  people.     WMi  this 

3.'J0 — 415.)  was  inflamed,  while  Julian  resided  in  th.lt  city,  by  tlic  in. 
discreet  ordination  of  I'anlinus.  See  Tillemonl.  iVIera.  Eceles.  tom.  vii. 
p.  S03.  of  the  i|uarlo  edition,  (Paris  1<0I,  &c.)  which  henceforuard  l' 
shall  quote. 

|i  Julian  states  three  dtflV-rent  proportions,  of  five,  ten,  or  tifk^en  mvdii 
of  wheat,  for  one  piece  of  gold,  accordin;;  to  the  degrves  of  plenty  and 
scarcity,  (in  Misopogon,  p.  3G9.)  From  this  fact,  and  from  some  col- 
lateral examples,  1  conclude,  that  under  the  successors  of  Coiistantine 
the  moderate  price  of  wheat  was  aljout  thirty. two  shillings  the  Liflisli 
ijilarter,  which  is  eijual  to  the  average  price  of  the  sixty-four  tirst  years 
of  the  present  century.  Sec  .\rbut!inot's  tables  olToiiis,  Weights  and 
ftleasuics.  p.  88,  HO.  "Pliu  Hist.  Natiir.  xviii.  12.  Ulem.  de  I'Acaile. 
mie  des  Inscriptions  tom.  xxviii.  p.  718—721.  Smith's  Inquiry  into 
the  Nature  and  Causes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations  vol.  i.  p.  24tJ.'  This 
last  lam  proud  lo  iiuote,  as  the  work  of  a  sa^  and  a  fricnu. 
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salutary  view,  the  emperor  ventured  on  a  very  dan- 
gerous and  doubtful  step,  of  lixin>;,  by  k'sal  aullio- 
rity.  the  value  uf  corn.  lie  enacted,  that,  in  a  time 
of  .scarcity,  it  should  he  sold  at  a  price  vvhicli  had 
.seldom  been  known  in  the  most  identiful  years, 
and  that  his  own  example  might  strcuftthen  his 
laws,  he  sent  into  the  market  four  hundred  and 
twenty-two  thousand  moUii,  or  measures,  which 
v^ere  drawn  by  his  order  from  the  granaries  of 
Hierapolis,  of  Clialeis,  and  even  of  Egypt.  The 
consequences  mii;ht  have  been  foreseen,  and  were 
soon  felt.  The  imperial  wheat  was  |)urehased  by 
the  rich  merchants;  the  proprietors  of  land,  or  of 
corn,  w  itlihcUl  from  the  city  the  aceuslomed  supply  ; 
and  the  small  ([uantities  that  appeared  in  the 
market  were  secretly  sold  at  an  advanced  and 
illegal  price.  Julian  still  continued  to  applaud 
his  ow  n  policy,  treated  the  complaints  of  the  people 
as  a  vain  and  ungrateful  murmur,  and  convinced 
Antioch  that  he  had  inlieriled  the  obstinacy,  though 
not  the  cruelly,  of  his  brother  Callus.'i  The  remon- 
strances of  the  municipal  .senate  served  only  to 
exasperate  his  inllexible  mind.  He  was  persuaded, 
perhaps  with  truth,  that  the  senators  of  Antioch 
who  possessed  lands,  or  were  concerned  in  trade, 
had  themselves  contributed  to  the  calamities  of 
their  country  ;  and  he  imputed  the  disrespectful 
boldness  wliich  they  assumed,  to  the  sense,  not  of 
public  duty,  but  of  private  interest.  The  whole 
body,  consisting  of  two  hundred  of  the  most  noble 
and  wealthy  citizens,  were  sent,  under  a  guard, 
from  the  palace  to  the  prison  ;  and  though  they 
were  permitted,  before  the  close  of  evening,  to 
return  to  their  respective  houses,'  the  emperor  him- 
self could  not  obtain  the  forgiveness  which  he  had 
so  easily  granted.  Tlie  same  grievances  were  still 
the  subject  of  the  same  complaints,  which  were 
industriously  circulated  by  the  wit  and  levity  of  the 
Syrian  Greeks.  During  the  licentious  days  of  the 
Saturnalia,  the  streets  of  the  eity  resounded  with 
insolent  songs,  wliich  derided  the  laws,  the  religion, 
the  personal  conduct,  and  even  the  hvard,  of  the 
emperor;  and  the  spirit  of  Antioch  was  manifested 
by  the  connivance  of  the  magistrates,  and  tlie 
applause  of  the  multitude.'  The  disciple  of  So- 
crates was  too  deeply  all'ected  by  tliese  popular 
insults;  but  the  monarch,  endowed  with  quick 
.sensibility,  and  posses.sed  of  absolute  power,  refused 
his  passions  the  gratilieation  of  revenge.  A  tyrant 
might  have  proscribed,  without  distinction,  the 
lives  and  fortunes  of  tlie  citizens  of  Antioch  ;  and 

<1  Niinrjuam  a  proposito  decHiialwt.  Oalli  sinlilis  fratris,  licet  incrii- 
entus.  Animian.  xxii.  14.  'I'lic  ignorance  of  the  most  ei)Ii;;htei)L'd 
princes  may  claim  sf)mc  excuse;  but  we  cannot  be  satisfied  with  Jn. 
lian's  own  defence,  (in  MisopOfjon,  p.  368,  369.}  or  the  elaborate  apo- 
lojjy  of  Libanins.  (Oral.  Parental,  c.  xcvii.  p.  .121.) 

T  Their  short  and  easy  confinement  is  gently  touched  by  Libanins. 
(Orat.  Parental,  c.  xcviii.  p.  322,  .323  ) 

•  Libanins,  (ad  Antiochenos  dc  Imperaloris  irii,  c.  17,  ]8,  VJ,  in  Fa. 
hricius,  liibliot.  Gra-c.  torn.  vii.  p.  221—223.)  like  a  skilful  advocate, 
severely  censures  the  folly  of  the  people,  who  suffered  for  the  crime  of 
a  few  oliscnre  and  drunken  wretches. 

t  Libanins  (ad  Antiochen.  c.  vii.  n.  213.)  leminils  Antioch  of  the 
recent  chastisement  ofCa-sarea;  and  even  Julian  (in  Misopo;,'on,  p. 
.3W.)  insinuates  how  severely  Tarentum  had  expiated  the  insult  to  the 
Roman  ambassadors. 

u  On  the  subject  of  the  Misopogon,  see  Aromianus,  (xxii.  14.)  Liba. 
nius,  (Oral.  Parcntalis,  c.  xcix,  p.  323.)  Grej^ory  Naziauzeli,  (Orat.  iv. 


the  unwarlike  Syrians  must  have  patiently  sub- 
mitted to  the  lu.st,  the  rapaciousness,  and  the 
cruelly,  of  the  faithful  legions  of  Gaul.  A  milder 
sentence  might  have  deprived  the  capital  of  the 
cast  of  its  honours  and  privileges  ;  and  the  courtiers, 
perhaps  the  subjects,  of  ,Iulian,  would  have  ap- 
plautled  an  act  of  justice,  which  asserted  the  dignity 
of  the  supreme  magistrate  of  the  republic.'  But 
instead  of  abusing,  or  exerting,  the  authority  of 
the  state,  to  revenge  his  personal  injuries,  Julian 
contented  himself  with  an  inolTensive  j„||j„  composes 
mode  (if  relaliation,  which  it  would  be  "  ""''"^  a^'ainst 

Antioch. 

in  the  power  ot  few  princes  to  employ. 
He  had  been  insulted  by  satires  and  libels;  in  Iiis 
turn  be  composed,  under  the  title  of  the  Eneinij  »/' 
the  Heard,  an  ironical  confession  of  his  own  faults, 
and  a  severe  satire  of  the  licentious  and  efl'cminatc 
manners  of  Antioch.  This  imperial  reply  was  pub- 
licly exposed  before  the  gates  of  the  palace  ;  and 
the  Mlsoi'OGON"  still  remains  a  singular  monument 
of  the  resentment,  the  wit,  the  humanity,  and  the 
indi.scretion,  of  Julian.  Tliough  he  aircctcd  to 
laugh,  he  could  not  forgive.*  His  contempt  was 
expressed,  and  his  revenge  might  be  gratified,  by 
the  nomination  of  a  governor''  worthy  only  of  such 
subjects  :  and  the  emperor,  for  ever  renouncing  the 
ungrateful  city,  proclaimed  his  resolution  to  pass 
the  ensuing  winter  at  Tarsus  in  Cilicia." 

Yet  Antioch  possessed  one  citizen,  The  sopliist  Li- 
whose  genius  and  virtues  might  atone,  /^  d'^sh— 390 
in  the  opinion  of  Julian,  for  the  vice  ''<^- 

and  folly  of  his  country.  The  sophist  Libanins  was 
born  in  the  capital  of  the  east;  he  publicly  professed 
the  arts  of  rhetoric  and  declamation  at  Nice,  Nieo- 
media,  Constantinople,  Athens,  and,  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  at  Antioch.  His  school  was 
assiduously  frequented  by  the  Grecian  youth  ;  his 
disciples,  who  sometimes  exceeded  the  number  of 
eighty,  celebrated  their  incomparable  master  ;  and 
the  jealousy  of  his  rivals,  who  persecuted  him  from 
one  city  to  another,  confirmed  the  favourable  opinion 
which  Libanius  ostentatiously  displayed  of  his  su- 
perior merit.  The  iireceptors  of  Julian  had  extorted 
a  rash  but  solemn  assurance,  that  he  would  never 
attend  the  lectures  of  their  adversary  :  the  curiosity 
of  the  royal  youth  was  cheeked  and  inllamed  :  he 
secretly  procured  the  writings  of  this  dangerous 
sophist,  and  gradually  surpassed,  in  the  perfect  imi- 
tation of  his  style,  the  most  laborious  of  his  domestic 
pupils."  When  Julian  ascended  the  throne,  he  de- 
clared his  impatience  to  embrace  and  reward  the 

p.  1,33)  and  the  Clironicle  of  Antioch,  by  John  Malela.  (torn.  ii.  p.  1.'., 
Ifj.)  1  have  essential  ol,lip;ations  to  the  translation  and  note...  ot  tli. 
Ahbi'-  dc  la  Bleterie.  (Vie  At  Jovien.  lom,  ii.  p.  I  — 13R.) 

X  Ammianns  very  justly  remarks.  Coactus  dissimularc  pro  tempiir.'. 
irl  sufllabalur  intern.'.  Tlie  elaborate  irony  of  Julian  at  length  bnisls 
fortli  into  serious  and  direct  invective. 

y  Ipse.autem  Antiochiam  efrressurus.  Heliopoliten  qiiendiim  Alexan- 
drum  SyriaciB  jurisilictionc  priefecit,  turbulcntum  et  swvum  ;  dicebat. 
.|iie  non  illimi  nieruisse,  sed  Antinchicnsibu.s  avaris  it  conlnmeliosis 
hnjusmodi  judicem  convenirc.  Ammian.  xxiii.  2.  Libanius,  (Epist. 
••'■i.  p.  340.  347.)  who  confesses  to  Julian  himself,  that  he  hail  shared 
the  ;;eneral  discontent,  pretends  that  Alexander  was  a  useful  though 
harsh  reformer  of  the  m.inners  and  reliRion  of  Antioch. 

7.  Julian,  in  MisopoRon,  p.  364.  Ammian.  xxui.  2.  and  Valesinsart 
loc.  Libanius,  in  a  professed  oration,  invites  him  to  return  to  his  loyal 
and  penitent  city  of  Antioch, 


ml  penitent  c 
■.\  Libanius, 


Orat.  Parcul.  c.  vii.  p.  230,  231. 
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Syrian  sophist,  who  bad  preserved,  in  a  degenerate 
ase,  the  Grecian  purity  of  laste,  of  manners,  and  of 
relisrion.  The  emperor's  prepossession  was  in- 
creased and  justified  by  the  discreet  pride  of  his 
favourite.  Instead  of  pressing,  with  the  foremost 
of  the  crowd,  into  the  palace  of  Constantinople, 
Libanius  calmh'  expected  his  arrival  at  Aniioch  ; 
withdrew  from  court  on  the  first  symptoms  of  cold- 
ness and  indifference  ;  required  a  formal  invitation 
for  each  visit ;  and  taught  his  sovereign  an  import- 
ant lesson,  that  he  might  command  the  obedience  of 
a  subject,  hut  that  he  must  deserve  the  attachment 
of  a  friend.  The  sophists  of  every  age,  despising, 
or  affecting  to  despise,  the  accidental  distinctions 
of  birth  and  fortune,''  reserve  their  esteem  for  the 
superior  qualities  of  the  mind,  with  which  they 
themselves  are  so  plentifully  endowed.  Julian 
might  disdain  the  acclamations  of  a  venal  court, 
who  adored  the  imperial  purple  ;  but  be  was  deeply 
flattered  by  the  praise,  the  admonition,  the  freedom, 
and  the  envy,  of  an  independent  philosopher,  who 
refused  his  favours,  loved  his  person,  celebrated  his 
fame,  and  protected  his  memory.  The  voluminous 
writings  of  Libanius  still  exist ;  for  the  most  part, 
they  are  the  vain  and  idle  compositions  of  an  orator, 
who  cultivated  the  science  of  words ;  the  produc- 
tions of  a  recluse  student,  whose  mind,  regardless 
of  his  contemporaries,  was  incessantly  fixed  on  the 
Trojan  war,  and  the  Athenian  commonwealth.  Yet 
the  sophist  of  Antioeh  sometimes  descended  from 
this  imaginary  elevation  ;  he  entertained  a  various 
and  elaborate  correspondence  f  he  praised  the  vir- 
tues of  his  own  times  ;  he  boldly  arraigned  the 
abuses  of  public  and  private  life  ;  and  he  eloquently 
pleaded  the  cause  of  Antioeh  against  the  just  resent- 
ment of  Julian  and  Theodosius.  It  is  the  common 
calamity  of  old  age*  to  lose  whatever  might  have 
rendered  it  desirable ;  but  Libanius  experienced 
the  peculiar  misfortune  of  surviving  the  religion 
and  the  sciences,  to  which  he  had  consecrated  his 
genius.  The  friend  of  Julian  was  an  indignant 
spectator  of  the  triumph  of  Christianity ;  and  his 
bigotry,  which  darkened  the  prospect  of  the  visible 
world,  did  not  inspire  Libanius  with  any  lively 
hopes  of  celestial  glory  and  happiness.' 
March  of  Julian  The  martial  impatience  of  Julian 
'"  a"  n^m'"'  "•'Sed  him  to  take  the  field  in  the  begin- 
Marchs.  ning  of  the  spring  ;  and  he  dismissed, 
with  contempt  and  reproach,  the  senate  of  Antioeh, 
who  accompanied  the  emperor  beyond  the  limits  of 

I>  Eutiapius  reports,  that  Libanius  refused  tlie  Iionorary  rank  of  pra-- 
I'lrian  pra;fect,  as  less  illustrious  than  the  title  of  Sophist,  (in  \'it.  So. 
phist.  ]>.  135.)  The  critics  have  observed  a  similar  sentiment  in  one  of 
the  epistles  (xviii.  edit.  Wolf.)  of  Libanius  himself. 

c  Ne.lr  two  thousand  of  his  letters,  a  mode  of  composition  in  which 
Libanius  was  thoU(;:ht  to  excel,  are  still  extant,  and  already  published. 
The  critics  may  praise  their  subtle  and  elegant  brevity  ;  yet  Dr.  Bent, 
ley  (Dissertation  upon  Phalaris,  p.  4R7.)  nii^lit  justly,  though  quaiiillv, 
observe,  that  *'  you  feel  by  the  emptiness  and  deadness  of  tiiem,  th.it 
vou  converse  with  some  dreaming  pedant,  with  his  elbow  on  his 
dt-slt." 

<l  His  birth  is  assigned  to  the  year  314.  He  mentions  the  seventy. 
sixth  year  of  bis  age,  (A.  D.  390.)  and  seems  tu  allude  to  .some  events  of 
aslilllator  date. 

c  Libanius  has  composed  the  vain,  prolix,  but  curious,  narrative  of 
his  own  life,  (lom.  ii.  p.  1—84.  edit.  Morcll.)  of  which  F.unapius  (p.  130 
—  I.V».)  has  left  a  concise  and  unfavourable  account.  Amonsr  the 
mmlerns.  Tillemont.  (His:t.  des  Empereurs,  torn,  iv,  p.  .',71— ."iTfi,)  Fa- 
bricius,  (Bibliot.  Gra'c.  ton),  vii.  p.  378—414.)  and  Lardner,  (Heathen 
2   B 


their  own  territory,  to  which  he  was  resolved  never 
to  return.  After  a  laborious  march  of  two  days,'  he 
halted  on  the  third  at  Berea,  or  Aleppo,  where  he 
had  the  mortilication  of  finding  a  senate  almost  en- 
tirely christian  ;  who  received,  with  cold  and  formal 
demonstrations  of  respect,  the  eloquent  sermon  of 
the  apostle  of  paganism.  The  son  of  one  of  the 
mostillustrious  citizens  of  Berea,  who  had  embraced, 
either  from  interest  or  conscience,  the  religion  of 
the  emperor,  was  disinherited  by  his  angry  parent. 
The  fatlier  and  the  son  were  invited  to  the  imperial 
table.  Julian,  placing  himself  between  them,  at- 
tempted, without  success,  to  inculcate  the  le.ssoii 
and  example  of  toleration  :  supported,  with  affected 
calmness,  the  indiscreet  zeal  of  the  aged  christian, 
who  seemed  to  forget  the  sentiments  of  nature,  and 
the  duty  of  a  subject ;  and  at  length  turning  towards 
the  afllieted  youth,  "  Since  you  have  lost  a  father," 
said  he,  "  for  my  sake,  it  is  incumbent  on  me  to 
supply  his  place."*  The  emperor  was  received  in 
a  manner  much  more  agreeable  to  his  wishes  at 
Batna",  a  small  town  pleasantly  seated  in  a  grove 
of  cypresses,  about  twenty  miles  from  the  city  of 
Hierapolis.  The  solemn  rites  of  sacrifice  were  de- 
cently prepared  by  the  inhabitants  of  Batna?,  who 
seemed  attached  to  the  worship  of  their  tutelar  dei- 
ties, Apollo  and  Jupiter;  but  the  serious  piety  of 
Julian  was  offended  by  the  tumult  of  their  applause; 
and  he  too  clearly  discerned,  that  the  smoke  which 
arose  from  their  altars  was  the  incense  of  llattery, 
rather  than  of  devotion.  The  ancient  and  magnifi- 
cent temple,  which  had  sanctified,  for  so  many  ages, 
the  city  of  Hierapolis,''  no  longer  subsisted  ;  and 
the  consecrated  wealth,  which  afforded  a  liberal 
maintenance  to  more  than  three  hundred  priests, 
might  hasten  its  downfal.  Yet  Julian  enjoyed  the 
satisfaction  of  embracing  a  philosopher  and  a  friend, 
whose  religious  firmness  had  withstood  the  pressing 
and  repeated  solicitations  of  Constantius  and  Cal- 
lus, as  often  as  those  princes  lodged  at  his  house,  in 
their  passage  through  Hierapolis.  In  the  hurry  ot 
military  preparation,  and  the  careless  confidence  of 
a  familiar  correspondence,  the  zeal  of  Julian  ap- 
pears to  have  been  lively  and  uniform.  He  had 
now  undertaken  an  important  and  diflicult  war  ;  and 
the  anxiety  of  the  event  rendered  him  still  more 
attentive  to  observe  and  register  the  most  tiilling 
presages,  from  which,  according  to  the  rules  of 
divination,  any  knowledge  of  futurity  could  be  de- 
rived.'    He  informed  Libanius  of  his  progress  as 

Testimonies,  torn.  iv.  p.  127 — 163.)  have  illustrated  the  character  and 
writings  of  tbis  famous  sophist. 

f  Fnun  Antioeh  to  I.itarbe,  on  the,  territory  of  Cbalcis,  the  nxid, 
over  hills  and  through  morasses,  was  extremely  bad  ;  and  the  loo.sc 
stones  were  renienti-d  only  with  s.-ind.  (Julian,  epist,  xxvii.)  It  is  sin- 
gular enough,  that  the  Romans  should  have  iieglt^trd  the  great  com- 
munieatiou  between  .Antioeh  and  the  Kuplirates.  See  Wesseling.  Itinc. 
r.ir.  p.  190.  Ilrrgicr,  Hist,  des  Grands  Chemins,  torn.  ii.  p.  100. 

K  Julian  alludes  to  this  incident,  (epist.  xwti.)  which  is  more  dis. 
tinclly  related  by  The*»doret.  (I.  iii.  c.  S'i.)  The  intolerant  spirit  of 
the  f.\ther  is  applauded  by  Tillemont,  (Hist,  des  Em)i«reurs,  tom.  iv. 
p.  .'>31,)  and  even  by  La  llleterie.  (Vie  de  Julien,  p.  413.) 

h  See  the  curious  treatise  dc  I1e:\  Svria,  ius4*rte(l  among  the  works  of 
Luciau.  (tom.  iii.  p.  451 — liW.  edit.  Reilz.)  The  singular  appe'llution 
of  Niniis  vettia,  (Ammian.  xiv.  8.)  might  induce  a  suspicion,  that 
Hierapolis  had  been  the  royal  seat  of  the  Assyrians. 

i  Julian  (epist.  xxviii.)  fee|tt  a  n'gular  accoiMil  of  all  the  fortunate 
omens  ;  but  he  suppresses  the  inauspicious  signs,  which  Ammiauuf 
(xxiii.  •2.)  has  carefully  recorded. 
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far  as    Hierapolis,   l>y   an   i-lr^aiil  epistle,"  uliicli 
displays  tlic  facility  of  his  <;unius,  and  his  tundtr 
friendship  for  the  sophist  of  Antioch. 
Hisdosi-nofin-       Hicrapolis,   situate   almost  on  the 

vaiiiiiu  I'crsij.  banks  of  the  Euphrates,'  had  been  ap- 
pointed for  the  general  rendezvous  of  tlic  Konian 
troops,  who  immediately  passed  the  great  river  on 
a  bridge  of  boats,  which  was  previously  construct- 
ed.'" If  the  inclinations  of  Julian  had  been  similar 
to  those  of  his  predecessor,  he  might  have  wasted 
the  active  and  important  season  of  the  year  in  the 
circus  of  Samosata,  or  in  the  churches  of  Edcssa. 
But  as  the  warlike  emperor,  instead  of  Constantius, 
had  chosen  Alexander  for  his  model,  he  advanced 
without  delay  to  Carrhjv,"  a  very  ancient  city  of 
^Mesopotamia,  at  tlic  distance  of  fourscore  miles 
from  Hierapolis.  The  temple  of  the  Moon  attracted 
the  devotion  of  Julian  ;  but  the  halt  of  a  few  days 
was  principally  employed  in  completing  the  im- 
mense preparations  for  the  Persian  war.  The  secret 
of  the  expedition  had  hillierto  remained  in  his  own 
breast ;  but  as  Canhic  is  the  point  of  separation  of 
the  two  great  roads,  he  could  no  longer  conceal, 
whether  it  was  his  design  to  attack  the  dominions  of 
Sapor  on  the  side  of  the  Tigris,  or  on  that  of  the 
Euphrates.  The  emperor  detached  an  army  of  thirty 
thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  his  kinsman 
Procopius,  and  of  Sebastian,  who  had  been  duke  of 
Egypt.  They  were  ordered  to  direct  their  march 
towards  Nisibis,  and  to  secure  the  frontier  from  the 
desultory  incursions  of  the  enemy,  before  they  at- 
tempted the  passage  of  the  Tigris.  Their  subse- 
(juent  operations  were  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
generals;  but  Julian  expected,  that  after  wasting 
with  fire  and  sword  the  fertile  districts  of  Media 
and  Adiabene,  they  might  arrive  under  the  walls  of 
Ctesiphon  about  the  same  time  that  lie  himself, 
advancing  with  e(iual  steps  along  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates,  should  besiege  the  capital  of  the  Persian 
DisaflVciion  of  ""Jna'd'y-  The  succcss  of  this  wcll- 
ihekinBof  concerted   plan  depended,  in  a  great 

Arnieuia.  ,  ,.    ,  ,  . 

measure,  on  the  powerful  and  ready 
assistance  of  the  king  of  Armenia,  who,  without 
exposing  the  safety  of  his  own  dominions,  might 
detach  an  army  of  four  thousand  horse,  and  twenty 
thousand  foot,  to  the  assistance  of  the  Romans." 
But  the  feeble  Arsaces  Tiranus,'  king  of  Armenia, 
had  degenerated  still  more  shamefully  than  his 
father  Chosroes,  from  the  manly  virtues  of  the  great 
Tiridatcs  ;  and  as  the  pusillanimous  monarch  was 
averse  to  any  enterprise  of  danger  and  glory,  he 
could  disguise  his  timid   indolence   by  the   more 

k  .lulian,  I'pist.  xxvii.  p.  399—402. 

1  I  t.ikc  thecarli(?st  uppnrtUDJty  of  acknowledging  my  obligations  to 
M.  d'Anville,  for  his  recent  geography  of  the  I^iipliratcs  and  Tijiris, 
(Paris,  178»,  in  4to.)  which  particularly  illtistrate.s  the  expedition  of 
.tnlian. 

m  There  are  three  pass3(;es  within  a  few  miles  of  each  olher ;  1. 
ZeURma,  celebrated  by  the  ancients ;  2.  Bir,  frequented  hy  the 
moderns;  and,  3.  The  bridge  of  Mciubigz,  or  Ifierapulis,  at  the  dis. 
tance  of  four  parasangs  from  the  city. 

n  Haran,  or  Carrliai,  was  the  ancient  residence  of  the  Sahaari!^,  ai.H 
of  Abraham.  See  the  Index  Geo'jrapliicus  of  Sclmltens,  {ad  calnni 
Vit.  Saladin.)  a  work  from  which  I  have  obtained  much  oriental  know. 
ledKC.  concerning  the  ancient  and  modern  geography  of  Syria  and  the 
adjacent  countries. 

o  See  .\cirophou.  Cyropa;d.  I.  iii.  p.  189.  edit.  Ilutchiuson.  Arlavaj. 


decent  excuses  of  religion  and  giatitude.  He  ex- 
pressed a  pious  attachment  to  the  memory  of  Con- 
stantius, from  whose  hands  he  had  received  in 
marriage  Olympias,  the  daughter  of  the  pnefect 
Ablavius;  and  the  alliant'e  of  a  female,  who  had 
been  educated  as  the  destined  wife  of  the  emperor 
Constans,  exalted  the  dignity  of  a  barbarian  king.'' 
Tiranus  professed  the  eliristian  religion  ;  he  reigned 
(ner  a  nation  of  christians  ;  and  he  wa"  restrained, 
by  every  principle  of  conscience  and  interest,  from 
contributing  to  the  victory,  which  would  consum- 
mate the  ruin  of  the  church.  The  alienated  iniiitl 
of  Tiranus  was  exasperated  by  the  indiscretion  of 
Julian,  who  treated  the  king  of  Armenia  as  /lis 
slave,  and  as  the  enemy  of  the  gods.  The  haughty 
and  threatening  style  of  the  imperial  mandates' 
awakened  the  secret  indignation  of  a  prince,  who, 
in  the  humiliating  state  of  dependence,  was  still 
conscious  of  his  royal  descent  from  the  Arsaeides, 
the  lords  of  the  east,  and  the  rivals  of  the  Iloman 
power. 

The  military  dispositions  of  Julian  Military 
were  skilfully  contrived  to  deceive  the  pr'|iaraiions. 
spies,  and  to  divert  the  attention,  of  Sapor.  The 
legions  appeared  to  direct  their  march  towards 
Nisibis  and  the  Tigris.  On  a  sudden  they  wheeled 
to  the  right ;  traversed  the  level  atid  naked  plain  of 
Carrha;  ;  and  reached,  on  the  third  day,  the  banks 
of  the  Euphrates,  where  the  strong  town  of  Nicc- 
phorium,  or  Callinicum,  had  been  founded  by  the 
Macedonian  kings.  From  thence  the  emperor  pur- 
sued his  march,  above  ninety  miles,  along  the 
winding  stream  of  the  Euphrates,  till,  at  length, 
about  one  month  after  his  departure  from  Antioch, 
he  discovered  the  towers  of  Circesium,  the  extreme 
limit  of  the  Roman  dominions.  The  army  of  Ju- 
lian, the  most  numerous  that  any  of  the  Caesars  had 
ever  led  against  Persia,  consisted  of  sixty-live 
thousand  elfective  and  well-disciplined  soldiers. 
The  veteran  bands  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  of  Ro- 
mans and  barbarians,  had  been  selected  from  the 
dilferent  provinces;  and  a  just  pre-eminence  of 
loyalty  and  valour  was  claimed  liy  the  hardy  Gauls, 
who  guarded  the  throne  and  person  of  their  beloved 
prince.  A  formidable  body  of  Scythian  auxiliaries 
had  been  transported  from  another  climate,  and 
almost  from  another  world,  to  invade  a  distant 
country,  of  whose  name  and  situation  they  were 
ignorant.  The  love  of  rapine  and  war  allured  to 
the  imperial  standard  several  tribes  of  Saracens,  or 
roving  Arabs,  whose  service  Julian  had  commanded, 
while  he  sternly  refused  the  payment  of  the  accus- 

des  miglit  have  supplied  Mark  Antony  with  16,000  horse,  armed  and 
disciplined  after  the  Parthian  riianner.  [Plutarch,  in  M.  Antonio,  torn. 
V.  p.   117.) 

]>  Moses  of  Cliorenc  (Hist.  Armeniac.  1.  iii.  c.  11.  p.  242.)  fixes  his 
accession  (A.  I).  354.)  to  the  17tli  year  of  Constantius. 

1  Ammian.xx.il.  Athanasius  (torn.  i.  p.  856.)  says,  in  general  terms, 
that  Constantius  gave  his  brother's  widow  roif  flap/Supoi^,  an  expres- 
sion more  suitable  to  a  Roman  than  a  christian. 

r  Ammianiis  (xxiii.  2.)  uses  a  word  much  too  soft  for  the  occasion, 
moniterat.  Muratori  (Fabricius,  Bibliothec.  GriEC.  torn.  vii.  p.  86.) 
has  published  an  epistle  from  Julian  to  the  satrap  Arsaces;  fierce,  vul. 
gar,  and  {though  it  might  deceive  Soznmen,  I.  vi.  c.  5.)  most  probably 
spurious.  La  Bletcric  (Hist,  de  Jovien,  torn.  ii.  p.  33'J.)  transl.ites  and 
rejects  it. 
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tomed  subsidies.  The  broad  channel  of  the  Eu- 
phrates* was  crowded  by  a  fleet  of  eleven  hundred 
ships,  destined  to  attend  the  motions,  and  to  satisfy 
the  wants,  of  the  Roman  army.  The  military 
strength  of  the  fleet  was  composed  of  fifty  armed 
<;alleys  ;  and  these  were  accompanied  by  an  equal 
number  of  flat-bottomed  boats,  which  might  occa- 
sionally be  connected  into  the  form  of  temporary 
bridges.  The  rest  of  the  ships,  partly  constructed 
of  timber,  and  partly  covered  with  raw  hides,  w  ere 
laden  with  an  almost  inexhaustible  supply  of  arms 
and  engines,  of  utensils  and  provisions.  The  vigi- 
lant humanity  of  Julian  had  embarked  a  very  large 
magazine  of  vinegar  and  biscuit  for  the  use  of  the 
soldiers,  but  he  prohibited  the  indulgence  of  wine ; 
and  rigorously  stopped  a  long  string  of  superfluous 
camels,  that  attempted  to  follow  the  rear  of  the 
army.  The  river  Chaboras  falls  into  the  Euphrates 
at  Circesium ;'  and  as  soon  as  the  trumpet  gave  the 
Julian  enters  the  signal  of  march,  the  Romans  passed 
Persian  terriio-   t]jg  jjtjig  stream  which  Separated  two 

nes,  . 

April  Till.  mighty  and  hostile  empires.  The 
custom  of  ancient  discipline  required  a  military 
oration  ;  and  Julian  embraced  every  opportunity  of 
displaying  his  eloquence.  He  animated  the  impa- 
tient and  attentive  legions  by  the  example  of  the 
inflexible  courage  and  glorious  triumphs  of  their 
ancestors.  He  excited  their  resentment  by  a  lively 
picture  of  the  insolence  of  the  Persians  :  and  he 
exhorted  them  to  imitate  his  firm  resolution,  either 
to  extirpate  that  perfidious  nation,  or  to  devote  his 
life  in  the  cause  of  the  republic.  The  eloquence  of 
Julian  was  enforced  by  a  donative  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty  pieces  of  silver  to  every  soldier  ;  and  the 
bridge  of  the  Chaboras  was  instantly  cut  away,  to 
convince  the  troops  that  they  must  place  their  hopes 
of  safety  in  the  success  of  their  arms.  Yet  the 
prudence  of  the  emperor  induced  him  to  secure  a 
remote  frontier,  perpetually  exposed  to  the  inroads 
of  the  hostile  Arabs.  A  detachment  of  four  thou- 
sand men  was  left  at  Circesium,  which  completed, 
to  the  number  of  ten  thousand,  the  regular  garrison 
of  that  important  fortress." 

From  the  moment  that  the  Romans 
the  enemy's  country,""  the 
country  of  an  active  and  artful  enemy, 
the  order  of  march  was  disposed  in  three  columns.' 
The  strength  of  the  infantry,  and  consequently  of 
the  whole  army,  was  placed  in  the  centre,  under  the 
peculiar  command  of  their  master-general  Victor. 
On  the  right,  the  brave  Nevitta  led  a  column  of 

s  Latissimum  fliimen  F.upiiratpn  artaljat.  Ammiaii.  xxiii.  3.  Snme- 
wliat  higher,  at  tW  fords  of  Thapsacus,  tlie  river  is  four  stadia,  or  800 
yards,  almost  half  an  Enf;lish  ntile,  broad.  (Xenopbon  Anabasis,  1.  i.  p. 
41.  edit.  Hutchinson,  with  Foster's  Observation.*,  p.  20,  &c.  in  tlie  2d 
volume  of  SpeUnan's  translation.)  If  the  breadth  of  tite  liupiirates  at 
Bir  and  Zeiij^nia  is  no  more  tlian  130  yards,  (Voyages  de  >iifbuhr,  torn, 
ii.  p.  335.)  the  enormous  ditlerence  must  chietiy  arise  from  the  depth  of 
the  channel. 

t  IMonumentum  tiitissimum  et  fabrc  politum,  cujus  misnia  .Abora 
[the  orientals  aspire  Chaboras  or  Chabour)  et  Euphrates  arabiunt  flu- 
ninia,  velut  spatium  insulare  tingentes.  .^mmian.  xxiii.  5. 

"  The  enterprise  and  armament  of  Julian  arc  described  by  himself, 
(Epist.  xxvii.)  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  (xxiii.  3,  4,  5.)  Libanius,  (Orat. 
Parent,  c.  108,  109.  p.  332,  3.33.)  Zosimus,  (l.iii.  p.  IGO,  161,  162.)  Sozo- 
nien,  (1.  vi.  c.  1.)  and  John  Malela.  (torn.  ii.  p.  17.) 

X  Before  he  enters  Persia,  Ammianus  copiously  describes  (xxiii.  6.  p. 
39G— 419.  edit.  Gronov,  in  4to.)  the  eighteen  j;reat  $;itraptes,  or  pro- 
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several  legions  along  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates, 
and  almost  always  in  sight  of  the  fleet.  The  left 
flank  of  the  army  was  protected  by  the  column  of 
cavalry.  Hormisdas  and  Arintha^us  were  appointed 
geherals  of  the  horse  ;  and  the  singular  adventures 
of  Hormisdas'  are  not  undeserving  of  our  notice. 
He  was  a  Persian  prince,  of  the  royal  race  of  the 
Sassanides,  who,  in  the  troubles  of  the  minority  of 
Sapor,  had  escaped  from  prison  to  the  hospitable 
court  of  the  great  Constantine.  Hormisdas  at  first 
excited  the  compassion,  and  at  length  acquired  the 
esteem,  of  his  new  masters  ;  his  valour  and  fidelity 
raised  him  to  the  military  honours  of  the  Roman 
service  ;  and,  though  a  christian,  he  might  indulge 
the  secret  satisfaction  of  convincing  his  ungrateful 
country,  that  an  oppressed  subject  may  prove  the 
most  dangerous  enemy.  Such  was  the  disposition 
of  the  three  principal  columns.  The  front  and 
flanks  of  the  army  were  covered  by  Lucilianus  with 
a  flying  detachment  of  fifteen  hundred  light-armed 
soldiers,  whose  active  vigilance  observed  the  most 
distant  signs,  and  conveyed  the  earliest  notice,  of 
any  hostile  approach.  Dagalaiphus,  and  Secun- 
dinus  duke  of  Osrhoene,  conducted  the  troops  of 
the  rear-guard  ;  the  baggage  securely  proceeded  in 
the  intervals  of  the  columns  ;  and  the  ranks,  from  a 
motive  either  of  use  or  ostentation,  were  formed  in 
such  open  order,  that  the  whole  line  of  march  ex- 
tended almost  ten  miles.  The  ordinary  post  of 
Julian  was  at  the  head  of  the  centre  column  ;  but 
as  he  preferred  the  duties  of  a  general  to  the  state 
of  a  monarch,  he  rapidly  moved,  with  a  small  escort 
of  light  cavalry,  to  the  front,  the  rear,  the  flanks, 
wherever  his  presence  could  animate  or  protect  the 
march  of  the  Roman  army.  The  country  whicli 
they  traversed  from  the  Chaboras,  to  the  cultivated 
lands  of  Assyria,  may  be  considered  as  a  part  of 
the  desert  of  Arabia,  a  dry  and  barren  waste,  which 
could  never  be  improved  by  the  most  powerful  arts 
of  human  industry.  Julian  marched  over  the  same 
ground  which  had  been  trod  above  seven  hundred 
years  before  by  the  footsteps  of  the  younger  Cyrus, 
and  which  is  described  by  one  of  the  companions  of 
his  expedition,  the  sage  and  heroic  Xenophon." 
"  The  country  was  a  plain  throughout,  as  even  as 
the  sea,  and  full  of  wormwood  ;  and  if  any  other 
kind  of  shrubs  or  reeds  grew  there,  they  had  all  an 
aromatic  smell,  but  no  trees  could  be  seen.  Bustards 
and  ostriches,  antelopes  and  wild  asses,''  appeared 
to  be  the  only  inhabitants  of  the  desert  ;  and  the 
fatigues  of  the  march  were  alleviated  by  the  amnse- 

vinces,  (as  far  .as  the  Seric  or  Chinese  frontiers,)  which  were  subject  to 
the  Sassanides. 

y  Ammianus  (xxiv.  1.)  and  Zosimus  (1.  iii.  p.  162,  163.)  have  accu. 
rately  expressed  the  order  of  march. 

2  The  adventures  of  Hormisdas  are  related  with  some  mixture  of 
fable.  (Zosimns,  I.  ii.  p.  lOO— 102.  Tillemont.  Hist,  des  Emperelirs, 
tom.  iv.  p.  198  )  tt  is  almost  ini(>ossible  that  lieshfiuld  be  the  brother 
(frater  jrermanus)  of  .an  eldest  ami  posthumous  child  :  nor  do  I  recollect 
that  Ammianus  ever  ;^ives  him  that  title. 

a  S(H-  the  first  book  of  the  Anabasis,  p.  4.^,  .:6.  This  pleasins;  work  is 
original  and  authentic,  ^'et  Xenophun's  memory,  perhaps  many  years 
after  the  expedition,  has  sometimes  betrayed  him ;  and  the  distances 
which  he  marks  are  often  larger  than  either  a  soldier  or  a  geoijrapher 
will  allow. 

o  Mr.  Spelman,  the  English  translator  of  the  Anab.asis.  (vol.  i.  p.  51.) 
confounds  the  antelope  with  the  roe-buck,  and  the  wild  ass  with  lli« 
zebra. 
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ments  of  the  cliacc."  Tlic  loose  .sand  of  llio  desert 
was  fri-(|iK'ntly  raised  by  the  wind  into  clouds  of 
dust:  and  a  great  number  of  the  soldiers  of  , I  iilian, 
with  their  tents,  were  suddenly  thrown  to  the 
ground  by  the  violence  of  an  unexpcetcd  hurri- 
cane. 

The  sandy  plains  of  Mesopotamia 
were  abandoned  to  the  antelopes,  and 
wild  asses  of  the  desert;  but  a  variety  of  populous 
towns  and  villages  were  pleasantly  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates,  and  in  the  islands  whieh 
arc  occasionally  formed  by  that  river.  The  city  of 
Annah,  or  Anatho,'  the  actual  residence  of  au 
Arabian  emir,  is  composed  of  two  long  streets, 
whieh  enclose,  within  a  natural  fortitieation,  a  small 
island  in  the  midst,  and  two  fruitful  spots  on  either 
side,  of  the  Euphrates.  The  warlike  inhabitants  of 
Anatho  showed  a  disposition  to  stop  the  march  of  a 
Roman  emperor  ;  till  they  were  diverted  from  such 
fatal  presumption,  by  the  mild  exhortations  of 
prince  Hormisdas,  and  the  approaching  terrors  of 
the  fleet  and  army.  They  implored,  and  expe- 
rienced, the  clemeney  of  Julian,  who  transplanted 
the  people  to  an  advantageous  settlement,  near 
Chaleis  in  Syria,  and  admitted  Pusaeus,  the  gover- 
nor, to  an  honourable  rank  in  his  service  and  friend- 
ship. I5ut  tlie  impregnable  fortress  of  Thilutha 
could  scorn  the  menace  of  a  siege  ;  and  the  empe- 
ror was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  an  insulting 
promise  that,  when  he  had  subdued  the  interior 
provinces  of  Persia,  Thilutha  would  no  -longer  re- 
fuse to  grace  the  triumph  of  the  conqueror.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  open  towns,  unable  to  resist,  and 
unwilling  to  yield,  fled  with  precipitation  ;  and 
their  houses,  filled  with  spoil  and  provisions,  were 
occupied  by  the  soldiers  of  .lulian,  who  massacred, 
without  remorse,  and  without  punishment,  some 
defenceless  women.  During  the  march,  the  Surc- 
nas,  or  Persian  general,  and  Malek  Rodosaces, 
the  renowned  emir  of  the  tribe  of  Gassan,''  inces- 
santly hovered  round  the  army :  every  straggler  was 
intercepted  ;  every  detachment  was  attacked  ;  and 
the  valiant  Hormisdas  escaped  with  some  dilTicuIty 
from  their  hands.  But  the  barbarians  were  finally 
repulsed  ;  the  country  became  every  day  less  favour- 
able to  the  operations  of  cavalry  ;  and  when  the 
Romans  arrived  at  Macepracta,  they  perceived  the 
ruins  of  the  wall,  whieh  had  been  constructed  by 
the  ancient  kings  of  Assyria,  to  secure  their  domi- 
nions from  the   incursions  of  the  Medes.     These 

c  See  Voyages  de  Tavernier,  part  i.  1.  iii-  p.  .316.  aotl  more  especially 
Viaggi  di  Pi«-tro  della  Valle,  torn.  i.  lett.  xvii.  p.  671,  &c.  He  w.is 
i;::norant  of  the  old  name  and  condition  of  Annah.  Our  blind  travL-l- 
lera  sfldom  possess  any  previous  knowledge  of  the  conntries  which  they 
visit.    Shaw  and  Tournefort  deserve  an  honourable  exception. 

d  Famosi  nominis  latro,  says  Ammianus;  an  Iiish  entomium  for  an 
Arab.  The  tribe  of  (Hassan  had  settled  on  I  In-  i«i,:;e  of  Syria,  and 
reigned  some  time  in  Dama.scus,  under  a  dyna-nly  of  thirty-one  kings, 
or  imirs,  from  the  time  of  Pompey  to  that  of  the  Khalif  Omar. 
D'nerl>elot,  llibIiothc<)ue  Orieiilale,  p.  360.  Porocke,  .Specimen  Hist. 
Arabica;,  p.  75 — 78.  The  name  of  Kodosaces  does  not  appear  in  the 
list. 

f  See  Ammianus.  (xxiv.  1,  3.)  I.ibanius,  (Oral.  Parental,  c.  110,  111. 
p.  334.)  Zositnus,  (I.  iii.  p.  164—168.) 

t  The  description  of  Assj-ria  is  furni.shed  by  Herodotus,  (I.  i.  r.  102, 
&c.)  who  sometime.*  writes  for  children,  anil  5'>metime!»  for  nhiloso- 
phers;  by  Slrabo,  (I.  xvi.  p.  1070 — 1082.)  and  by  Ammianus,  (I.  xxiii. 
c.  6.)    'rile  fuosl  uaeful  of  the  modern  trarellers  art  Tavernier,  (part.  i. 


preliminaries  of  the  expedition  of  Julian  appear  to 
have  employed  about  fifteen  days  ;  and  we  may 
compute  near  three  hundred  miles  from  the  fortress 
of  Cireesium  to  the  wall  of  Macepracta." 

The  fertile  province  of  Assyria,'  Description  of 
whieh  stretched  beyond  the  Tigris,  as  A»yr'a. 
far  as  the  mountains  of  Media,?  extended  about 
four  hundred  miles  from  the  ancient  wall  of  Mace- 
practa, to  the  territory  of  Basra,  where  the  united 
streams  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  discharge  them- 
selves into  the  Persian  Gulf.''  The  whole  country 
might  have  claimed  the  peculiar  name  of  Mesopo- 
tamia ;  as  the  two  rivers,  which  are  never  more  dis- 
tant than  fifty,  approaeli,  between  Bagdad  and 
Babylon,  within  twenty-five  miles  of  each  other. 
A  multitude  of  artificial  canals,  dug  without  much 
labour  in  a  soft  and  yielding  soil,  connected  the 
rivers,  and  intersected  the  plain  of  Assyria.  The 
uses  of  these  artificial  canals  were  various  and  im- 
portant. They  served  to  discharge  the  superfluous 
waters  from  one  river  into  the  other,  at  the  season 
of  their  respective  inundations.  Subdividing 
themselves  into  smaller  and  smaller  branches,  they 
refreshed  the  dry  lands,  and  supplied  the  deficiency 
of  rain.  They  facilitated  the  intercourse  of  peace 
and  commerce  ;  and,  as  the  dams  could  be  speedily 
broke  down,  they  armed  the  despair  of  the  Assyri- 
ans with  the  means  of  opposing  a  sudden  deluge  to 
the  progress  of  an  invading  army.  To  the  soil  anil 
climate  of  Assyria,  nature  had  denied  some  of  her 
choicest  gifts,  the  vine,  the  olive,  and  the  fig-tree ; 
but  the  food  whieh  supports  the  life  of  man,  and 
particularly  wheat  and  barley,  were  produced  with 
inexhaustible  fertility ;  and  the  husbandman,  who 
committed  his  seed  to  the  earth,  was  frequently  re- 
warded with  an  increase  of  two,  or  even  of  three, 
hundred.  The  face  of  the  country  was  interspersed 
with  groves  of  innumerable  palm-trees  ;'  and  the 
diligent  natives  celebrated,  either  in  verse  or  prose, 
the  three  hundred  and  sixty  uses  to  which  the  trunk, 
the  branches,  the  leaves,  the  juice,  and  the  fruit, 
were  skilfully  applied.  Several  manufactures, 
especially  those  of  leather  and  linen,  employed  the 
industry  of  a  numerous  people,  and  aflordcd  valua- 
ble materials  for  foreign  trade ;  which  appears, 
however,  to  have  been  conducted  by  tlie  hands  of 
strangers.  Babylon  had  been  converted  into  a  royal 
park  ;  but  near  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  capital, 
new  cities  bad  successively  arisen,  and  the  popu- 
lousncss  of  the  country  was  displayed  in  the  mul- 

1.  ii.p.  22fi-258.)Olter,  (torn.  ii.p.  .^5— nn.and  189— 224.)  and  Niehnhr, 
(torn.  ii.  p.  172-288.)  ^et  I  much  regret  that  the  Irak  Avabi  of 
Ahnlfeda  has  not  been  translated. 

t:  Ammianus  remark)*,  that  the  primitive  Assyria,  which  compre. 
hended  Ninus  (Nineveh)  anil  Arbela,  hail  assumed  the  more  recent  and 
peculiar  appellation  of  Adiabene:  and  lie  seems  to  fix  Teredon,  Volo- 
Kcsia,  and  Apollonia,  as  the  extreme  cities  of  the  actual  provnice  of 
Assyria. 

li  The  two  rivers  unite  at  Apamea,  or  Coma,  (one  hundred  miles 
from  the  Persian  Gulf.)  into  the  broad  stream  of  the  Pastigris,  or 
Sliat.ul-.\rab.  The  Euphrates  formerly  reached  the  sea  by  a  separate 
channel,  which  was  obstructed  and  diverted  by  the  citizens  of  Orclioc, 
about  twenty  miles  to  the  south-east  of  modern  Basra.  (DWnvillc,  in 
the  Mcmoircsde  PAead.  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  xxx.  p.  170—101.) 

i  The  learned  Ksempfer,  as  a  botanist,  an  anticjuary,  and  a  traveller, 
has  exiiausted  (Amifnitat.  Exotica-,  Fascicul.  iv.  p.  660— 70-1. )  the 
whole  subject  of  palm-trees. 
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titude  of  towns  and  villages,  which  were  built  of 
bricks,  dried  in  the  sun,  and  strongly  cemented 
with  bitumen  ;  the  natural  and  peculiar  production 
of  the  Babylonian  soil.  While  the  successors  of 
Cyrus  reigned  over  Asia,  the  province  of  Assyria 
alone  maintained,  during  a  third  part  of  the  year, 
the  luxurious  plenty  of  the  table  and  household  of 
the  Great  King.  Four  considerable  villages  were 
assigned  for  the  subsistence  of  his  Indian  dogs  ; 
eight  hundred  stallions,  and  sixteen  thousand  mares, 
were  constantly  kept,  at  the  expense  of  the  country, 
for  the  royal  stables  ;  and  as  the  daily  tribute,  which 
was  paid  to  the  satrap,  amounted  to  one  English 
bushel  of  silver,  we  may  compute  the  annual 
revenue  of  Assyria  at  more  than  twelve  liundred 
thousand  pounds  sterling.'' 

The  fields  of  Assyria  were  devoted 

InrnsioD  of  As.    ,,,.         ..,  ,         ■.•  r  i 

Syria,  by  Julian  to  the  calamities  01  war;  and 

A.  D.  363,  May.  jjjg  p|,iiosopher  retaliated  on  a  guilt- 
less people  the  acts  of  rapine  and  cruelty  which  had 
been  committed  by  their  haughty  master  in  the  Ro- 
man  provinces.      The  trembling    Assyrians    sum- 
moned the  rivers  to  their  assistance  ;  and  completed, 
with   their  own  hands,  the  ruin  of  their  country. 
The  roads  were  rendered  impracticable  ;  a  Hood  of 
waters  was  poured   into    the  camp ;    and,  during 
several  days,  the  troops  of  Julian  were  obliged  to 
contend   with    the   most    discouraging  hardships. 
But  every  obstacle  was  surmounted  by  the  persever- 
ance of  the  legionaries,  who  were  inured  to  toil  as 
well  as  to  danger,  and  who  felt  themselves  animated 
by  the   spirit  of  tlieir  leader.      The  damage  was 
gradually  repaired  ;   the  waters   were   restored   to 
their  proper  channels;  whole  groves  of  palm-trees 
were  cut  down,  and  placed  along  the  broken  parts 
of  the  road  ;  and  the  army  passed  over  the  broad  and 
deeper  canals,  on  bridges  of  floating  rafts,  which  were 
supported  by  the  help  of  bladders.  Two  cities  of  As- 
syria presumed  to  resist  the  arms  of  a  Roman  emperor : 
and  they  both  paid  the  severe  penalty  of  their  rash- 
Siege  of  Peri-   ness.  At  tlie  distance  of  fifty  miles  from 
*"'"'"•        the  royal  residence  of  Ctesiphon,  Peri- 
sabor,  or  Anbar,  held  the  second  rank  in  the  pro- 
vince :  a  city,  large,  populous,  and  well  fortified, 
surrounded  with  a  double  wall,  almost  encompassed 
by  a  branch  of  the  Euphrates,  and  defended  by  the 
valour  of  a  numerous  garrison.     The  exhortations 
of  Horraisdas  were  repulsed  with  contempt ;  and  the 
cars  of  the  Persian  prince  were  wounded  by  a  just 
reproach,    that,   unmindful  of  his  royal  birth,  he 
conducted  an  army  of  strangers  against  his  king  and 
country.     The  Assyrians  maintained  their  loyalty 
by  a  skilful  as  well  as  vigorous  defence  ;  till  the 
lucky  stroke  of  a  battering-ram,  having  opened  a 
large  breach  by  shattering  one  of  the  angles  of  the 
wall,  they  hastily  retired  into  the  fortifications  of  the 
interior  citadel.     The  soldiers  of  Julian  rushed  im- 

It  Assvri.i  yielded  to  thr  Persian  ?atra|)an  ^^7nifl  of  silver  each  day. 
The  wirlt-kuown  jiroporlioii  of  \viij;lits  and  measures,  (see  Bishop 
Hooper's  elaborate  Iit,|iiiry.)  the  specitit-  [gravity  of  water  and  silver, 
anil  the  value  of  that  metal,  will  alf.tnl,  after  a  short  pn>cess,  the  an- 
nual revenue  whi,h  I  have  stated.  \ft  the  Great  Ktnit  received  no 
more  than  1000  liuboic,  or  Tyriau,  lalcnts  (252,0001.)  Ironi  Assyria. 


petuously  into  the  town,  and,  after  the  full  gratifi- 
cation of  every  military  appetite,  Perisabor  was 
reduced  to  ashes  ;  and  the  engines  which  assaulted 
the  citadel  were  planted  on  the  ruins  of  the  smoking 
houses.  The  contest  was  continued  by  an  incessant 
and  mutual  discharge  of  missile  weapons;  and  the 
superiority  wliich  the  Romans  might  derive  from 
the  mccliauical  powers  of  their  balist.-e  and  cata- 
pulta;  was  counterbalanced  by  the  advantage  of  the 
ground  on  the  side  of  the  besieged.  But  as  soon  as 
an  Hcli'polis  had  been  constructed,  which  could 
engage  on  equal  terms  with  the  loftiest  ramparts, 
the  tremendous  aspect  of  a  moving  turret,  that 
would  leave  no  hope  of  resistance  or  of  mercy,  ter- 
rified the  defenders  of  the  citadel  into  an  humble 
submission ;  and  the  place  was  surrendered  only 
two  days  after  Julian  first  appeared  under  the  walls 
of  Perisabor.  Two  thousand  five  hundred  persons, 
of  both  sexes,  the  feeble  remnant  of  a  flourishing 
people,  were  permitted  to  retire  :  the  plentiful 
magazines  of  com,  of  arms,  and  of  splendid  furni- 
ture, were  partly  distributed  among  the  troops, 
and  partly  reserved  for  the  public  service  ;  the  use- 
ful stores  were  destroyed  by  fire,  or  thrown  into 
the  stream  of  the  Euphrates  ;  and  the  fate  of 
Amida  was  revenged  by  the  total  ruin  of  Perisa- 
bor. 

The  city,  or  rather  fortress,  of  Mao-    ,  „,  ,  , 

.^ '  '  .        of  Maogaraalcha. 

gamalcha,  which  w  as  defended  by  six- 
teen large  towers,  a  deep  ditch,  and  two  strong  and 
solid  wallsof  brick  and  bitumen,  appears  to  have  been 
constructed  at  the  distance  of  eleven  miles,  as  the 
safeguard  of  the  capital  of  Persia.  The  emperor, 
apprehensive  of  leaving  such  an  important  fortress 
in  his  rear,  immediately  formed  the  siege  of  Mao- 
gamalcha;  and  the  Roman  army  was  distributed, 
for  that  purpose,  into  three  divisions.  Victor,  at 
the  head  of  the  cavalry,  and  of  a  detachment  of 
heavy-armed  foot,  was  ordered  to  clear  the  coun- 
try, as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  and  the 
suburbs  of  Ctesiphon.  The  conduct  of  the  attack 
was  assumed  by  Julian  himself,  who  seemed  to 
place  his  whole  dependence  in  the  military  engines 
which  he  erected  against  the  walls ;  while  he 
secretly  contrived  a  more  efficacious  method  of  in- 
troducing his  troops  into  the  heart  of  the  city. 
Under  the  direction  of  Nevitta  and  Dagalaiphus, 
the  trenches  were  opened  at  a  con.siderable  distance, 
and  gradually  prolonged  as  far  as  the  edge  of  the 
ditch.  The  ditch  was  speedily  filled  with  earth; 
and,  by  the  incessant  labour,  of  the  troops,  a  mine 
was  carried  under  the  foundations  of  the  walls,  and 
sustained,  at  suflicient  intervals,  by  props  of  timber. 
Three  chosen  cohorts,  advancing  in  a  single  file, 
silently  explored  the  dark  and  dangerous  passage  ; 
till  their  intrepid  leader  whispered  back  the  intelli- 
gence, that  he  was  ready  to  issue  from  his  cunline- 

The  romparison  of  two  p-issases  in  Herodotus  (I.  i,  c.  I;»2.  1.  iii.  c. 
H!»— 96.)  reveals  an  important  diilVrence  between  the  i]ross  and  the  net 
revenue  of  Pei-sia ;  the  sums  paid  by  the  province,  aiul  the  f^jld  or 
silver  deposited  In  the  royal  treasure.  The  monarch  might  annually 
.MVc  three  millions  six  lunidred  thousaud  pounds,  of  the  sevciiteeu  or 
eighteen  millions  raised  upon  the  people. 
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raenf  into  tlic  streets  of  llic  hostile  city.  Julian 
cliceked  llicir  artlmir,  that  he  iiiisht  ensure  their 
success;  and  inimediately  diverted  the  attention  of 
the  garrison,  hy  the  tumult  and  elatnour  of  a  u;eno- 
ral  assault.  The  Persians,  who,  from  their  walls, 
contemptuously  beheld  the  progress  of  an  impotent 
attack,  celebrated  with  songs  of  triumph  the  glory 
of  Sapor;  and  ventured  to  assure  the  emperor,  that 
lie  might  a.sccnd  the  starry  mansion  of  Ormusd,  be- 
fore he  could  liopc  to  take  the  impregnable  city  of 
Maogamalcha.  The  city  was  already  taken.  His- 
tory has  recorded  the  name  of  a  private  soldier,  the 
tirst  who  ascended  from  the  mine  into  a  deserted 
tower.  The  passage  was  widened  by  his  com- 
panions, who  pressed  forwards  with  impatient 
valour.  Fifteen  hundred  enemies  were  already  in 
the  midst  of  the  city.  The  astonished  garrison 
abandoned  the  walls,  and  their  only  hope  of  safety  ; 
the  gates  were  instantly  burst  open  ;  and  the  re- 
venge of  the  soldier,  unless  it  were  suspended  by 
lust  or  avarice,  was  satiated  by  an  undistinguishing 
massacre.  The  governor ,  wlio  had  yielded  on  a 
promise  of  mercy,  was  burnt  alive,  a  few  days  after- 
wards, on  a  charge  of  having  uttered  some  disre- 
spectful words  against  the  honour  of  prince 
Hormisdas.  The  fortifications  were  razed  to  the 
ground  ;  and  not  a  vestige  was  left,  that  the  city  of 
Maogamalcha  Iiad  ever  existed.  The  neighbour- 
hood of  the  capital  of  Persia  was  adorned  with 
three  stately  palaces,  laboriously  enriched  with 
every  production  that  could  gratify  the  luxury  and 
pride  of  an  eastern  monarch.  The  pleasant  situa- 
tion of  the  gardens  along  the  banks  of  the  Tigris, 
was  improved,  according  to  the  Persian  taste,  by 
the  symmetry  of  flowers,  fountains,  and  shady  walks: 
and  spacious  parks  were  enclosed  for  the  reception 
of  the  bears,  lions,  and  wild  boars,  which  were 
maintained  at  a  considerable  expense  for  the  plea- 
sure of  the  royal  chace.  The  park-walls  were 
l)roke  down,  the  savage  game  was  abandoned  to  the 
darts  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  palaces  of  Sapor  were 
reduced  to  ashes,  by  the  command  of  the  Roman 
emperor.  Julian,  on  this  occasion,  showed  himself 
ignorant,  or  careless,  of  the  laws  of  civility,  which 
the  prudence  or  refinement  of  polished  ages  have 
established  between  hostile  princes.  Yet  these 
wanton  ravages  need  not  excite  in  our  breasts  any 
vehement  emotions  of  pity  or  resentment.  A  sim- 
ple, naked  statue,  finished  by  the  hand  of  a 
Grecian  artist,  is  of  more  genuine  value  than  all 
these  rude  and  costly  monuments  of  barbaric  labour: 
and,  if  wc  are  more  deeply  allectcd  by  the  ruin  of 
a  palace,  than  by  the  conllagration  of  a  cottage,  our 
humanity  must  have  formed  a  very  erroneous  esti- 
mate of  the  miseries  of  human  life.' 

1  The  openitions  of  Uie  Assyrian  war  arff  circlimstaiitially  related  by 
Ammiamjii,  (xxiv.  2,  .1,  4,  5.)  Libaniiis,  (Oral.  Parent,  c.  112—123.  p. 
.135— .1.17.)  Zosimus.  (I.  iii.n.  IG8— ISO.)  aniiGrpu'ory  Naziaiizeri.  (Oral, 
iv.  p.  11.T  H'l.)  Till:  jiiilitani  criticisms  of  the  saint  are  devoutly 
copied  by  Tillemont  his  r.iithflil  slave. 

m  T.ibaniils  de  nleisecnd.i  Juliani  nece,  c.  13.  p.  162. 

n  Tlie  famous  examples  of  Cyrus.  Alexander,  and  Scipio,  wereaelsof 
justice.  Jutian'sriiastity  was  Voluntary,  and,  in  his  opinion,  meritorious. 

o  Salhist  (ap.  Vet,  Siholiast.  Juvenal.  Salir.  i.  104.)  observes,  that 
nihil  rorruptiiis  morihus.     The  matrons  and  virgins  of  Babylon  freelv 


Julian  was  an  object  of  terror  and  I'.rsnn.ii  iwtm. 
hatred  to  the  Persians:  and  the  '■"'"■  "i  J"'™.. 
painters  of  that  nation  represented  the  invader  of 
their  eounlry  under  the  emblem  of  a  furious  lion, 
who  vomited  from  his  mouth  a  consuming  fire.'"  To 
his  friends  and  soldiers  the  philosophic  hero  ap- 
peared in  a  more  amiable  light ;  and  his  virtues 
were  never  more  conspicuously  displayed,  than  in 
the  last  and  most  active  period  of  his  life.  He 
practised,  without  cfl'ort,  and  almost  without  merit, 
the  habitual  (pialities  of  temperance  and  sobriety. 
According  to  the  dictates  of  that  artificial  wisdom, 
which  assumes  an  ah.solute  dominion  over  the  mind 
and  body,  he  sternly  refused  himself  the  indulgence 
of  the  most  natural  appetites."  In  the  warm  climate 
of  Assyria,  which  solicited  a  luxurious  people  to 
the  gratification  of  every  sensual  desire,"  a  youthful 
conqueror  preserved  his  chastity  pure  and  inviolate  : 
nor  was  Julian  ever  tempted,  even  by  a  motive  of 
curiosity,  to  visit  his  female  captives  of  exquisite 
beauty,!'  who,  instead  of  resisting  his  power,  would 
have  disputed  with  each  other  the  honour  of  his 
embraces.  With  the  same  firmness  that  he  resist- 
ed the  allurements  of  love,  he  sustained  the  hard- 
ships of  war.  When  the  Romans  marched  through 
the  flat  and  flooded  country,  their  sovereign,  on 
foot,  at  the  bead  of  his  legions,  shared  their 
fatigues,  and  animated  their  diligence.  In  every 
useful  labour  the  hand  of  Julian  was  prompt  and 
strenuous  ;  and  the  imperial  purple  was  wet  and 
dirty,  as  the  coarse  garment  of  the  meanest  soldier. 
The  two  sieges  allowed  him  some  remarkable  op- 
portunities of  signalizing  his  personal  valour,  which, 
in  the  improved  state  of  the  military  art,  can  seldom 
be  exerted  by  a  prudent  general.  The  emperor 
stood  before  the  citadel  of  Perisabor,  insensible  of 
his  extreme  danger,  and  encouraged  his  troops 
to  burst  open  the  gates  of  iron,  till  he  was  almost 
overwhelmed  under  a  cloud  of  missile  weapons,  and 
huge  stones,  that  were  directed  against  his  person. 
As  he  examined  the  exterior  fortifications  of  Mao- 
gamalclia,  two  Persians,  devoting  themselves  for 
their  country,  suddenly  rushed  upon  him  with 
drawn  cinicters  :  the  emperor  dexterously  received 
their  blows  on  his  uplifted  shield  ;  and,  with  a 
steady  and  well-aimed  thrust,  laid  one  of  his  ad- 
versaries dead  at  his  feet.  The  esteem  of  a  prinec 
who  possesses  the  virtues  which  he  approves,  is  the 
noblest  recompence  of  a  deserving  subject ;  and  the 
authority  which  Julian  derived  from  his  personal 
merit,  enabled  him  to  revive  and  enforce  the  rigour 
of  ancient  discipline.  He  punished  with  death,  or 
ignominy,  the  misbehaviour  of  three  troops  of  horse, 
who,  in  a  skirmish  with  the  Surenas,  had  lost  their 
honour,  and  one  of  their  standards:    and  he  dis- 

min^rled  wilh  the  men,  in  lieentious  bani|Uets:  and  as  they  felt  the 
intoxication  of  wine  and  love,  they  gradually,  and  almost  completely, 
threw  aside  the  iiicuuihrance  of  ilress ;  ad  ultimum  ima  corpnrum 
velanienta  projiciunt.     Q.  Curtius,  v.  1. 

p  Ex  virginibns  nuteni,  qiiBe  speciosBP  sunt  capta*.  et  in  Perside,  llbi 
fa-minariim  pnlchritudo  exeellit,  nee  contrcctare  ali(|uam  voluit  liec 
videre.  Ammiaii.  xxiv.  4.  The  native  race  of  Persians  is  small  and 
iiKty  :  hilt  it  has  been  improved,  by  the  perpetual  mixture  of  fir. 
cassian  blood.  (Iterodot.  I.  iii.  c.  97.  Buffon,  Hist.  Nalurclle,  torn.  iii. 
p.  420.) 
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tiD<'uisIied  with  obsidiotiah  crowns  the  valour  of  tlie 
foremost  soldiers, who  had  ascended  into  the  city  of 
Maoparaalcha.  After  the  siege  of  Perisabor,  the 
firmness  of  the  emperor  was  exercised  by  the  inso- 
lent avarice  of  the  army,  who  loudly  complained, 
that  their  services  were  rewarded  by  a  trifling  dona- 
tive of  one  hundred  pieces  of  silver.  His  just  in- 
dignation \va«  expressed  in  the  grave  and  manly 
language  of  a  Roman.  "  Riches  are  the  object  of 
your  desires  :  those  riches  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
Persians;  and  the  spoils  of  this  fruitful  country 
are  proposed  as  the  prize  of  your  valour  and  disci- 
pline. Believe  me,"  added  Julian,  "  the  Roman 
republic,  which  formerly  possessed  such  immense 
treasures,  is  now  reduced  to  want  and  wretched- 
ness ;  since  our  princes  have  been  persuaded,  by 
weak  and  interested  ministers,  to  purchase  with 
gold  the  tranquillity  of  the  barbarians.  The  reve- 
nue is  exhausted ;  the  cities  are  ruined ;  the 
provinces  are  dispeopled.  For  myself,  the  only 
inheritance  that  I  have  received  from  my  royal 
ancestors  is  a  soul  incapable  of  fear ;  and  as  long 
as  I  am  convinced  that  every  real  advantage  is 
seated  in  the  mind,  I  shall  not  blush  to  acknowledge 
an  honourable  poverty,  which,  in  the  days  of  ancient 
virtue,  was  considered  as  the  glory  of  Fabricius. 
That  glory,  and  that  virtue,  may  be  your  own,  if 
you  listen  to  the  voice  of  heaven  and  of  your 
leader.  But  if  you  will  rashly  persist,  if  you  are 
determined  to  renew  the  shameful  and  mischievous 
examples  of  old  seditions,  proceed. — As  it  becomes 
an  emperor  who  has  filled  the  first  rank  among  men, 
I  am  prepared  to  die,  standing  ;  and  to  despise  a 
precarious  life,  which  every  hour  may  depend  on 
an  accidental  fever.  If  I  have  been  found  unwor- 
thy of  the  command,  there  are  now  among  you,  (I 
speak  it  with  pride  and  pleasure,)  there  arc  many 
chiefs,  whose  merit  and  experience  are  equal  to  the 
conduct  of  the  most  important  war.  Such  has  been 
the  temper  of  my  reign,  that  I  can  retire,  without 
regret,  and  without  apprehension,  to  the  obscurity 
of  a  private  station."'  The  modest  resolution  of  Ju- 
lian was  answered  by  the  unanimous  applause  and 
cheerful  obedience  of  the  Romans,  who  declared 
their  confidence  of  victory,  while  they  fought  under 
the  banners  of  their  heroic  prince.  Their  courage 
was  kindled  by  his  frequent  and  familiar  assevera- 
tions, (for  such  wishes  were  the  oaths  of  Julian,) 
"  So  may  I  reduce  the  Persians  under  the  yoke  !" 
"  Thus  may  I  restore  the  strength  and  splendour  of 
the  republic  !"  The  love  of  fame  was  the  ardent 
passion  of  his  soul  :  but  it  was  not  before  he 
trampled  on  the  ruins  of  Maogamalcha,  that  he 
allowed  himself  to  say,  "  We  have  now  provided 
some  materials  for  the  sophist  of  Antioch."" 

q  Obsidionalibus  coronis  donati.  Ammian.  xxiv.  4.  Either  Julian 
or  his  historian  were  unskilful  antiiinarits.  He  ^hnulil  liave  :;iven 
mural  crowns.  Tlie  obsutionalwere  the  reward  of  a  j;etieral  who  had 
delivered  a  besieged  city.  (Anhls  Gelhus,  Noct.  Attic,  v.  G.) 

r  I  give  this  speecil  as  original  and  genuine.  Ammianus  might  liear, 
could  transcribe,  and  was  inca|iable  ol'inventing.  it.  1  have  used  sonic 
Blight  freedoms,  and  conclude  with  the  most  forcible  .sentence. 

•  Aumiian.  xxiv.  3.     Libanins,  Oral.  Parent,  c.  122.  p.  346. 

*  M.  D'Anvillc  (Men),  de  I'Acadeuiie  des  Inscriptions,  ton),  xxviii. 
p.  246 — 259  )  has  ascertained  the  true  position  and  distance  of  Baby  lot:, 
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The  successful  valour  of  Julian  had  ne  transporu  his 
triumphed  over  all  the  obstacles  that  |',;*'J";""t|;'' '{("Jj 
opposed  his  march  to  the  gates  of  Tigris. 
Ctesiphon.  But  the  reduction,  or  even  the  siege, 
of*  the  capital  of  Persia,  was  still  at  a  distance:  nor 
can  the  military  conduct  of  the  emperor  be  clearly 
apprehended,  without  a  knowledge  of  the  country 
which  was  the  theatre  of  his  bold  and  skilful  ope- 
rations.' Twenty  miles  to  the  south  of  Bagdad, 
and  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris,  the  curiosity 
of  travellers  has  observed  some  ruins  of  the  palaces 
of  Ctesiphon,  which,  in  the  time  of  Julian,  was  a 
great  and  populous  city.  The  name  and  glory  of 
the  adjacent  Seleucia  were  for  ever  extinguished  ; 
and  the  only  remaining  quarter  of  that  Greek  colony 
had  resumed,  with  the  Assyrian  language  and  man- 
ners, the  primitive  appellation  of  Coche.  Coche 
was  situate  on  the  western  side  of  the  Tigris  ;  but 
it  was  naturally  considered  as  a  suburb  of  Ctesi- 
phon, with  which  we  may  suppose  it  to  have  been 
connected  by  a  permanent  bridge  of  boats.  The 
united  parts  contributed  to  form  the  common  epi- 
thet of  Al  Modain,  the  cities,  which  the  orientals 
have  bestowed  on  the  winter  residence  of  the  Sas- 
sanides  ;  and  the  whole  circumference  of  the  Per- 
sian capital  was  strongly  fortified  by  the  waters  of 
the  river,  by  lofty  walls,  and  by  impracticable  mo- 
rasses. Near  the  ruins  of  Seleucia,  the  camp  of 
Julian  was  fixed,  and  secured,  by  a  ditch  and  ram-  ■ 
part,  against  the  sallies  of  the  numerous  and  enter- 
prising garrison  of  Coche.  In  this  fruitful  and 
pleasant  country,  the  Romans  were  plentifully  sup- 
plied with  water  and  forage :  and  several  forts, 
which  might  have  embarrassed  the  motions  of  the 
army,  submitted,  after  some  resistance,  to  the  ellbrts 
of  their  valour.  The  fleet  passed  from  the  Eu- 
phrates into  an  artificial  derivation  of  that  river, 
which  pours  a  copious  and  navigable  stream  into 
the  Tigris,  at  a  small  distance  beloiv  the  great  city. 
If  they  had  followed  this  royal  canal,  which  bore 
the  name  of  Nahar-Malcha,"  the  intermediate  situ- 
ation of  Coche  would  have  separated  the  fleet  and 
army  of  Julian  ;  and  the  rash  attempt  of  steering 
against  the  current  of  the  Tigris,  and  forcing  their 
way  through  the  midst  of  a  hostile  capital,  must 
have  been  attended  with  the  total  destruction  of 
the  Roman  navy.  The  prudence  of  the  emperor 
foresaw  the  danger,  and  provided  the  remedy.  As 
he  had  minutely  studied  the  operations  of  Trajan 
in  the  same  country,  he  soon  recollected,  that  his 
warlike  predecessor  had  dug  a  new  and  navigable 
canal,  which,  leaving  Coche  on  the  right  hand, 
conveyed  the  waters  of  the  Nahar-Malcha  into  the 
river  Tigris,  at  some  distance  above  the  cities. 
From  the  information  of  the  peasants,  Julian  ascer- 

Selencia,  Ctesinhon,  Bagdad,  &;c.  The  Roman  traveller,  Pietro  della 
\  alle,  (tom.  i.  lett.  xvii.  p.  U.i(>— 780.)  .seems  tu  be  the  most  iutethgeiit 
spectator  of  th-it  famous  province.  He  is  a  geutlemaii  and  a  scholar, 
but  intolerably  vain  and  jirolix. 

u  The  Royal  Canal  ^AnAnr-.l/rtfcAa  J  might  be  succe.ssively  restored, 
altered,  divided.  &c.  {Cellarins,  Gc.ograph.  .Antii).  torn.  ii.  p.  4J3.}aiHl 
these  changes  may  serve  to  explain  the  s*'eniing  enntradictinus  of 
aiitir|uity.  Ill  the  time  of  Julian,  it  must  have  fallen  into  the  Euphrates 
t'clow  Ctcsiphou. 
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tained  the  vcslipcs  of  this  ancient  work,  whieh  were 
ahiiost  obliterated  by  desiga  or  accident.  By  the 
indel'atigable  labour  of  the  soldiers,  a  broad  and 
deep  channel  was  speedily  prepared  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  Euphrates.  A  strong  dyke  was  con- 
structed to  interrupt  the  ordinary  current  of  the 
Nahar-Malcha:  a  Hood  of  waters  rushed  impetu- 
ously into  their  new  bed ;  and  the  Roman  fleet,  steer- 
ing their  triumphant  course  into  the  Tigris,  derided 
the  vain  and  incfl'ectual  barriers  whieh  the  Persians 
of  Ctesiplion  ha<l  erected  to  oppose  their  passage. 
Pis«i;c  of  the  As  it  became  necessary  to  transport 
i^i^'^if  "the  Ro'.  ^''^  Koman  army  over  the  Tigris,  an- 
imus, other  labour  presented  itself,  of  less 
toil,  but  of  more  danger,  than  the  preceding  expe- 
dition. The  stream  was  broad  and  rapid ;  the 
ascent  steep  and  dilTicult;  and  the  entreneliments 
which  had  been  formed  on  the  ridge  of  the  opposite 
bank,  were  lined  with  a  numerous  army  of  heavy 
cuirassiers,  dexterous  archers,  and  huge  elephants; 
who  (according  to  the  extravagant  hyperbole  of 
Libanius)  could  trample,  with  the  same  ease,  a 
field  of  corn,  or  a  legion  of  Romans.^  In  the  pre- 
sence of  such  an  enemy,  the  construction  of  a  bridge 
was  impracticable  ;  and  the  intrepid  prince,  who 
instantly  .seized  the  only  possible  expedient,  con- 
cealed his  design,  till  the  moment  of  execution, 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  barbarians,  of  his  own 
troops,  and  even  of  his  generals  themselves.  Under 
the  specious  pretence  of  examining  the  state  of  the 
magazines,  fourscore  vessels  were  gradually  un- 
laden ;  and  a  .select  detacliment,  apparently  des- 
tined for  some  secret  expedition,  was  ordered  to 
stand  to  their  arms  on  the  first  signal.  Julian  dis- 
guised the  silent  anxiety  of  his  own  mind  with 
smiles  of  confidence  and  joy ;  and  amused  the  hos- 
tile nations  with  the  spectacle  of  military  games, 
which  he  insultingly  celebrated  under  the  walls  of 
Coche.  The  day  was  consecrated  to  pleasure  ;  but, 
as  soon  as  the  hour  of  supper  was  past,  the  emperor 
summoned  his  generals  to  his  tent;  and  acijuainted 
them,  that  he  had  fixed  that  night  for  the  passage 
of  the  Tigris.  They  stood  in  silent  and  respectful 
astonishment ;  but,  when  the  venerable  Sal  lust  as- 
sumed the  privilege  of  his  age  and  experience,  the 
rest  of  the  chiefs  supported  with  freedom  the  weight 
of  his  prudent  remonstrances.*'  Julian  content('d 
himself  with  observing,  that  conquest  and  safety 
depended  on  the  attempt ;  that,  instead  of  diminish- 
ing, the  number  of  their  enemies  would  be  increased, 
by  successive  reinforcements  ;  and  that  a  longer 
delay  would  neither  contract  the  breadth  of  the 
stream,  nor  level  the  height  of  the  hank.  The  signal 
was  instantly  given,  and  obeyed :  the  most  impa- 
tient of  the  legionaries  leaped  into  five  vessels  that 


X  Kai  litTcOtaiv    eXe/pavTiilv,   ott  itrov  epyov  Ata   ^axviiiv    cT^Bttv,  Kat 

)pa\af(ot.  Hten  n'est  beau  qiis  le  vrai ;  a  maxim  Trhich  should  be 
inscribed  on  the  desk  of  every  rhetorician. 

y  Litianiiis  alludes  to  the  most  powerful  of  the  peneral«.  I  hare 
ventured  to  name  Saltu/it.  Ammianus  says,  of  all  the  leader*,  quod 
aeri  metu  lerriti  duces  concordi  precatil  fieri  prohibere  tentarent. 

«  Hinc  imperator  .  .  .  (Mys  Ammianus)  ipse  cum  levis  armaturn' 
auxiliis  per  prima  postreinaque  discurrens,  &c.  Vet  Zosimus,  hin 
friend,  does  not  allow  liinl  to  pass  the  river  till  two  days  after  the  battle. 


lay  nearest  to  the  bank  ;  and  as  they  plied  their 
oars  with  intrepid  diligence,  they  were  lost,  after  a 
few  moments,  in  the  darkness  of  the  night.  A  flame 
arose  on  the  opposite  side;  and  .lulian,  who  too 
clearly  understood  that  his  foremost  vessels,  in  at- 
leni])liiig  to   laud,   had  been  lired   by  the  enemy, 
dexterously  converted  their  extreme  danger  into  a 
prt'sage   of  victory.       "  Our   fellow-soldiers,"    he 
eagerly  exclaimed,    "  are   already  masters   of  the 
bank ;  sec — they  make  the  appointed  signal ;  let  us 
hasten  to  emulate  and  assist  their  courage."    The 
unilcd  anil  rapid  motion  of  a  great  fleet  broke  the 
violence    of   the   current,    and    they   reached   the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Tigris  with  suflicient  speed  to 
extinguish  the  flames,  and  rescue  their  adventurous 
companions.     The  difhculties  of  a  steep  and  lofty 
ascent  were  increased  by  the  weight  of  armour,  and 
the  darkness  of  the  night.      A  shower  of  stones, 
darts,  and  fire,  was  incessantly  discharged  on  the 
heads   of  the   assailants ;    who,    after  an  arduous 
.struggle,  climbed  the  bank,  and  .stood   victorious 
upon  the   rampart.     As  soon  as  they  possessed  a 
more  et|ual  field,  Julian,  who,  with   his  light  in- 
fantry, had  led  the  attack,'  darted  through  the  ranks 
a  skilful  and  experienced  eye :  his  bravest  soldiers, 
according  to  the  precepts  of  Homer,"  were  distri- 
buted in  the  front  and  rear :  and  all  the  trumpets 
of    the   imperial    army   sounded   to   battle.      The 
Romans,  after  sending  up  a   military  shout,  ad- 
vanced in  measured  steps  to  the  animating  notes  of 
martial  music  ;  launched  their  formidable  javelins; 
and  rushed  forwards  with  drawn  swords,  to  deprive 
the  barbarians,  by  a  closer  onset,  of  the  advantage 
of  their  missile  weapons.     The  whole  engagement 
lasted  above  twelve  hours  ;  till  the  gradual  retreat 
of  the  Persians  was  changed  into  a  disorderly  flight, 
of  which  the  shameful  example  was  given  by  the 
principal  leaders,  and  the  .Surenas   himself.     They 
were  pursued  to  the  gates  of  Ctcsiphon  ;  and  the 
con(|uerors  might  have  entered  the  dismayed  city,'' 
if   their    general,   Victor,   who    was    dangerously 
wounded  with  an  arrow,  had  not  conjured  them  to 
desist  from  a  rash  attempt,  whieh  must  be  fatal,  if 
it  were  not  successful.     On  their  side,  the  Romans 
acknowledged  the  loss  of  only  seventy-five  men  ; 
while  they  affirmed,  that  the  barbarians  had  left  oii 
the  field  of  battle  two  thousand   five  hundrefl,  or 
even  six  thousand,  of  their  bravest  soldiers.     The 
spoil  was  such  as  might  be  expected  from  the  riches 
and  luxury  of  an  oriental  camp  ;  large  quantities 
of  silver  and  gold,  splendid  arms  and  trappings, 
and   beds  and   tables  of  massy  silver.      The  vic- 
torious  emperor    distributed,    as    the   rewards   of 
valour,   some  honourable  gifts,   civic,  and  mural, 
and  naval  crowns ;  which  he,  and  perhaps  he  alone. 


(I  Secundum  Homericam  dispositionem.  A  similar  disposition  is 
ascribed  totlie  wise  Nestor,  in  the  fourth  book  of  the  Iliad  ;  and  Homer 
was  never  nlisejit  from  the  mind  of  Julian. 

b  IVrsas  lerrore  subito  miscuerunl.  versisquc  ajjminibus  totius  Ren. 
tis.  apertas  Ctesiphoutis  portas  victor  miles  intrasset.  ni  major  pra-da- 
rum  oecasio  fnisset,  quam  cura  victoria?.  (Sextus  Rufus  de  Trovinciis, 
e.  '2H ')  Their  avarice  mi^lit  dispose  tliera  to  hear  the  advice  of 
Vnlor. 
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esteemed  more  precious  than  the  wealth  of  Asia.  A 
solemn  sacrifice  was  ofl'ercd  to  the  god  of  war,  but 
the  appearances  of  tlic  victims  threatened  the  most 
inauspicious  events;  and  Julian  soon  discovered, 
by  less  ambiguous  signs,  that  he  had  now  reached 
the  term  of  his  prosperity .° 

Situation  and  ob.  O"  ^'e  second  day  after  the  battle, 
stinacyotjuiian,  tl,e  domestic  guards,  the  Jovians  and 

A.  D.  3S3,  June.  ^_,  ,.  ,     , 

Herculians,  and  the  remaining  troops, 
which  composed  near  two-thirds  of  the  whole  army, 
were  securely  wafted  over  the  Tigris."*  W  hile  the 
Persians  beheld  from  the  walls  of  Ctesiphon  the 
desolation  of  the  adjacent  country,  Julian  cast 
many  an  anxious  look  towards  the  north,  in  full 
expectation,  that  as  he  himself  had  victoriously 
penetrated  to  the  capital  of  Sapor,  the  march  and 
junction  of  his  lieutenants,  Sebastian  and  Proco- 
pius,  would  be  executed  with  the  same  courage 
and  diligence.  His  expectations  were  disappointed 
by  the  treachery  of  the  Armenian  king,  who  per- 
mitted, and  most  probably  directed,  the  desertion 
of  his  auxiliary  troops  from  the  camp  of  the  Ro- 
mans ;'  and  by  the  dissensions  of  the  two  generals, 
who  were  incapable  of  forming  or  executing  any 
plan  for  the  public  service.  When  the  emperor 
had  relinquished  the  hope  of  this  important  rein- 
forcement, he  condescended  to  hold  a  council  of 
war,  and  approved,  after  a  full  debate,  the  senti- 
ment of  those  generals,  who  dissuaded  the  siege  of 
Ctesiphon,  as  a  fruitless  and  pernicious  undertak- 
ing. It  is  not  easy  for  us  to  conceive  by  what  arts 
of  fortification  a  citj'  thrice  besieged  and  taken  by 
the  predecessors  of  Julian,  could  be  rendered  im- 
pregnable against  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  Ro- 
mans, commanded  by  a  brave  and  experienced 
general,  and  abundantly  supplied  with  ships,  pro- 
visions, battering  engines,  and  military  stores.  But 
we  may  rest  assured,  from  the  love  of  glory,  and 
contempt  of  danger,  which  formed  the  character  of 
Julian,  that  he  was  not  discouraged  by  any  trivial 
or  imaginary  obstacles.'  At  the  very  time  when  he 
declined  the  siege  of  Ctesiphon,  he  rejected,  with 
obstinacy  and  disdain,  the  most  flattering  ofl'crs  of 
a  negociation  of  peace.  Sapor,  who  had  been  so  long 
accustomed  to  the  tardy  ostentation  of  Constantius, 
was  surprised  by  the  intrepid  diligence  of  his  suc- 
cessor. As  far  as  the  confines  of  India  and  Scythia, 
the  satraps  of  the  distant  provinces  were  ordered  to 
assemble  their  troops,  and  to  inarch,  without  delay, 
to  the  assistance  of  their  monarch.  But  their  pre- 
parations were  dilatory,  their  motions  slow  ;  and 


c  The  labour  of  the  canal,  the  passage  of  the  Tigris,  and  tile 
victory,  are  described  by  Aniiuianus,  (xxiv.  5,  G.)  Libauius,  {Oral. 
Parent,  e.  124—128.  p.  347 — .1*1.)  Greg.  Nazianzen,  (Oral.  iv.  p.  llj.) 
Z'isimus,  (1.  iii.  p.  181—183.)  and  Sextus  Rufus.  (de  Provinciis.  c 
28.) 

<i  The  fleet  and  army  were  formed  in  three  divisions,  of  wliieli  tlie 
first  only  had  passed  during  tlie  night.  {Amniian.  xxiv.fi.)  Tlie  ttua,, 
iapv4>oftia,  whom  Zosimus  transports  on  tlie  tliird  day,  (I.  iii.  p.  I8:j,) 
might  consist  of  the  protectors,  among  wtiom  the  Itislurian  Anmiiaiuis, 
and  till'  future  emperor  .lovian,  actuallv  served;  some  sc/tooix  oi  thi- 
(lomealic.i,  and  perliaps  the  Jovians  and  'llcrculians,  who  often  did  duty 
as  guards. 

'•  IMoses  of  Chorene  {Hist.  Arnnni.  1.  iii.  c.  15.  p.  2-16.)  supplies  us 
with  a  national  tradition,  and  a  spurious  letter.  I  h.ive  borrowed  only 
the  hading  circumstance,  which  is  ennsisteut  with  truth,  piobahility, 
and  Libauius.  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  1 31 .  p,  35S. ) 


before  Sapor  could  lead  an  army  into  the  field,  he 
received  the  melancholy  intelligence  of  the  devasta- 
tion of  As.syria,  the  ruin  of  his  palaces,  and  the 
slaughter  of  his  bravest  troops,  who  defended  the 
passage  of  the  Tigris.  The  pride  of  royalty  was 
humbled  in  the  dust ;  he  took  his  repasts  on  the 
ground  ;  and  the  disorder  of  his  hair  expressed  the 
grief  and  anxiety  of  his  mind.  Perhaps  he  would 
not  have  refused  to  purchase,  with  one  half  of  his 
kingdom,  the  safety  of  the  remainder  ;  and  he  would 
have  gladly  subscribed  himself,  in  a  treaty  of  peace, 
the  faithful  and  dependent  ally  of  the  Roman  con- 
queror. Under  the  pretence  of  private  business,  a 
minister  of  rank  and  confidence  was  secretly 
despatched  to  embrace  the  knees  of  Hormisdas, 
and  to  request,  in  the  language  of  a  suppliant,  that 
he  might  be  introduced  into  the  presence  of  the 
emperor.  The  Sassanian  prince,  whether  he  listened 
to  the  voice  of  pride  or  humanity,  whether  he  con- 
sulted the  sentiments  of  his  birth,  or  the  duties  of 
his  situation,  was  equally  inclined  to  promote  a 
salutary  measure,  which  would  terminate  the  cala- 
mities of  Persia,  and  secure  the  triumph  of  Rome. 
He  was  astonished  by  the  inflexible  firmness  of  a 
hero,  who  remembered,  most  unfortunately  for 
himself  and  for  his  country,  that  Alexander  had 
uniformly  rejected  the  propositions  of  Darius.  But 
as  Julian  was  sensible,  that  the  hope  of  a  safe  and 
honourable  peace  might  cool  the  ardour  of  his 
troops ;  he  earnestly  requested,  that  Hormisdas 
would  privately  dismiss  the  minister  of  Sapor,  and 
conceal  this  dangerous  temptation  from  the  know- 
ledge of  the  camp. 5 

The  honour,  as  well  as  interest,  of  ^ 
Julian,  forbade  him  to  consume  his 
time  under  the  impregnable  walls  of  Ctesiphon; 
and  as  often  as  he  defied  the  barbarians,  who  de- 
fended the  city,  to  meet  him  on  the  open  plain, 
they  prudently  replied,  that  if  he  desired  to  exer- 
cise his  valour,  he  might  seek  the  army  of  the  Great 
King.  He  felt  the  insult,  and  he  accepted  the 
advice.  Instead  of  confining  his  servile  inarch  to 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  he  resolved 
to  imitate  the  adventurous  spirit  of  Alexander,  and 
boldly  to  advance  into  the  inland  provinces,  till  he 
forced  his  rival  to  contend  with  him,  perhaps  in 
the  plains  of  Arbela,  for  the  empire  of  Asia.  The 
magnanimity  of  Julian  was  applauded  and  betrayed 
by  the  arts  of  a  noble  Persian,  who.  in  the  cause  of 
his  country,  had  generously  submitted  to  act  a  part 
full  of  danger,  of  falsehood,  and  of  shame.''    With 


f  Civitas  inexpugnabilis,  facinusaudax  et  iuiportunnm.  Ammianus, 
xxiv.  7.  His  fellow.soldier,  Eiitropins,  turns  aside  from  the  dilticulty, 
Assyriamque  populatus,  castra  apud  Ctcsiphontem  stiiliva  aliquandiu 
habuit:  remeuus(ine  victor,  ^c.  x.  IG.  Zosinuis  is  artful  or  ignorant, 
and  Socrates  inaccurate. 

S  Libauius,  Orat.  Parent,  c.  1.30.  p.  3J4.  c.  13!l.  p.  361.  Socrates,  I. 
iii.  e.  21.  The  ecclesiastical  historian  imputes  the  refusil  of  peace  to 
the  advice  of  Maximus.  Such  advice  was  tinworthy  of  a  philo.sopher; 
but  the  philosopher  w.as  likewise  a  magician,  who'tlattcred  Uie  holKs 
and  passions  of  his  master. 

h  The  arts  of  this  new  Zopyrns  (Cireg.  Nazianzen,  Orat.  iv.  p.  115, 
ilti.)  may  derive  .some  credit  "tnmi  the  iestimcuiy  of  two  abbreviatory, 
(Sextus  Rufns  and  Victor,)  and  the  casual  hints  of  Libauius,  (Ont. 
Parent,  c.  1.34.  p.  3.57.)  and  Anuiiianus,(xxiv.  7.)  The  conr>eof  ijenuine 
history  is  iuterrupted  by  a  must  un^casonablc  chasm  in  the  text  of 
.^mmianus. 


He  burnshis  fleet; 
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a  train  of  raitbrul  followers,  he  deserted  to  the  im- 
perial eanip ;  exposed,  in  a  specious  tale,  the 
injuries  wliicli  he  had  sustained  ;  exaggerated  the 
cruelly  of  Sapor,  the  discontent  of  the  people,  and 
the  weakness  of  the  monarchy;  and  eonlidently 
offered  himself  as  the  hostajie  and  guide  of  the 
Roman  march.  The  most  rational  grounds  of  sus- 
picion were  urged,  without  effect,  by  the  wisdom 
and  experience  of  Ilormisdas  ;  and  the  credulous 
Julian,  receiving  the  traitor  into  his  bosom,  was 
persuaded  to  issue  an  hasty  order,  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  mankind,  appeared  to  arraign  liis  pru- 
dence, and  to  endanger  his  safety.  He  destroyed, 
in  a  single  hour,  the  whole  navy,  which  had  been 
transported  above  five  hundred  miles,  at  so  great  an 
expense  of  toil,  of  treasure,  and  of  blood.  Twelve, 
or,  at  the  most,  twenty-two,  small  vessels  were 
saved,  to  accompany,  on  carriages,  tlie  march  of  the 
army,  and  to  form  occasional  bridges  for  the  passage 
of  the  rivers.  A  supply  of  twenty  days'  provisions 
was  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  soldiers  ;  and  llie 
rest  of  the  magazines,  with  a  fleet  of  eleven  hundred 
■vessels,  which  rode  at  anchor  in  the  Tigris,  were 
abandoned  to  the  flames,  by  tlie  absolute  command 
of  the  emperor.  The  christian  bishops,  Gregory 
and  Augustin,  insult  the  madness  of  the  apostate, 
who  executed,  with  his  own  hands,  the  sentence  of 
divine  justice.  Their  authority,  of  less  weight, 
perhaps,  in  a  military  question,  is  confirmed  by  the 
cool  judgment  of  an  experienced  soldier,  who  was 
himself  spectator  of  the  conflagration,  and  who 
could  not  disai)prove  the  reluctant  murmurs  of  the 
troops.'  Yet  there  arc  not  wanting  some  specious, 
and  perhaps  solid,  reasons,  which  might  justify 
the  resolution  of  Julian.  The  navigation  of  the 
Euphrates  never  ascended  above  Babylon,  nor  that 
of  the  Tigris  above  Opis.k  The  distance  of  the 
last-mentioned  city  from  the  Roman  camp  was  not 
very  considerable ;  and  Julian  must  soon  have 
renounced  the  vain  and  impracticable  attempt  of 
forcing  upwards  a  great  fleet  against  tlic  stream  of 
a  rapid  river,'  which  in  several  places  was  embar- 
rassed by  natural  or  artificial  cataracts.'"  The 
power  of  sails  and  oars  was  insudicient;  it  became 
necessary  to  tow  the  ships  against  the  current  of 
the  river;  the  strength  of  twenty  thousand  soldiers 
was  exhausted  in  this  tedious  and  servile  labour; 
and  if  the  Romans  continued  to  march  along  the 
banks  of  the  Tigris,  they  could  only  expect  to 
return  home  without  achieving  any  enterprise 
worthy  of  the  genius  or  fortune  of  their  leader.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  it  was  advisable  to  advance  into 

i  See  Ammi.iniis,  (xxxiv.  7.)  Lilj,nnius,  (Orat.  Parentalis,  c.  132,  l.W. 
p.  3.'>6,  357.)  /osimns,  (1.  iii.  p.  183.)  Zonaras,  (torn.  ii.  1.  xiii.  p.  2fi  ) 
GreKory,  (Oral.  iv.  p.  IIS.)  ami  Aujiustin,  (dc  Civilatc  Dei.  I.  iv.  r.  2!l. 
1.  V.  c.  21.)  Of  tlie.sc  l.jbaiiius  alone  attemjits  a  faint  apolocy  for  his 
hero;  wlio,  arcordins  to  Ammiamis,  pronoiiiireil  his  own  condemna- 
tion, liy  a  tardy  and  ineflectual  attempt  to  extinRuish  the  llames. 

k  Consnlt  Herodotus,  (I.  i.  c.  1!)4.)  Strabo,  (I.  xvi.  p.  1074)  and  Tavcr. 
nier,  {part  i.  I.  ii.  p.  152.) 

1  A  celcrilate  Tigris  incipit  vocari,  ita  appellant  Medi  sagittam. 
Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  vi.  31.  .11  b 

m  One  of  these  dykes,  which  prodnces  an  artificial  cascade  or  catar- 
act, isdescriheW  hy  Tavernier,  (part  i.  I.  ii.  p.  22ii.)and  Thevenot,  (part. 
ii.  1.  i.  p.  193.)  Tlie  Persians,  or  Assyrians,  labonred  to  interrupt  the 
navit-alion  of  the  river.  (Strabo,  1.  XV.  p.  1075.  DAnville,  I'Euphrate 
ct  le  Tigre,  p.  98,  r>9.) 


the  inland  country,  the  destruction  of  the  fleet  and 
magazines  was  the  only  mcasiin-  which  could  save 
that  valuable  prize  from  the  hands  of  the  numerous 
and  active  troops  which  might  suddenly  be  poured 
from  the  gates  of  Ctesiphon.  Had  the  arms  of 
Julian  been  victorious,  we  should  now  admire  the 
conduct,  as  well  as  the  courage,  of  a  hero,  who, 
by  depriving  his  soldiers  of  the  hopes  of  a  retreat, 
left  them  only  the  alternative  of  death  or  conquest." 

The  cumbcr.some  train  of  artillery  j„,,  „„rches 
and  waggons,  which  retards  the  ope-  -against  Sapor, 
rations  of  a  modern  army,  were  in  a  great  measure 
unknown  in  the  camps  of  the  Romans."  Yet,  in 
every  age,  the  subsistence  of  sixty  thousand  men 
must  have  been  one  of  the  most  important  cares  of 
a  prudent  general ;  and  that  subsistence  could  only 
be  draw  n  from  his  ow  n  or  from  the  enemy's  coun- 
try. Had  it  been  po.ssiblc  for  Julian  to  maintain  a 
bridge  of  communication  on  the  Tigris,  and  to  pre- 
serve  the  con(|uered  places  of  Assyria,  a  desolated 
province  could  not  afl'ord  any  large  or  regular  sup- 
plies, in  a  season  of  the  year  when  the  lands  were 
covered  by  the  inundation  of  the  Euphrates,''  and 
the  unwholesome  air  was  darkened  with  swarms  of 
innumerable  insects.i  The  appearance  of  the  hos- 
tile country  was  far  more  inviting.  The  extensive 
region  that  lies  between  the  river  Tigris  and  the 
mountains  of  Media,  was  filled  with  villages  and 
towns  ;  and  the  fertile  soil,  for  the  most  part,  was 
in  a  very  improved  state  of  cultivation.  Julian 
might  expect,  that  a  conqueror,  who  pos.scsscd  the 
two  forcible  instruments  of  persuasion,  steel  and 
gold,  would  easily  procure  a  plentiful  subsistence 
from  the  fears  or  avarice  of  the  natives.  But,  on 
the  approach  of  the  Romans,  this  rich  and  smiling 
prospect  was  instantly  blasted.  Wherever  they 
moved,  the  inhabitants  deserted  the  open  villages, 
and  took  shelter  in  the  fortified  towns  ;  the  cattle 
was  driven  away;  the  grass  land  ripe  corn  were 
consumed  with  fire  ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  flames  had. 
subsided  which  interrupted  the  march  of  Julian,  he 
beheld  the  melancholy  face  of  a  smoking  and  naked 
de.sert.  This  desperate  but  effectual  method  of  de- 
fence, can  only  be  executed  by  the  enthusiasm  of 
a  people  who  prefer  their  independence  to  their 
property  ;  or  by  the  rigour  of  an  arbitrary  govern- 
ment, which  consults  the  public  safety  without 
submitting  to  tlieir  inclinations  the  liberty  of  choice. 
On  the  present  occasion,  the  zeal  and  obedience  of 
the  Persians  seconded  the  commands  of  .Sapor  ;  and 
the  emperor  was  soon  reduced  to  the  scanty  stotik 
of  provisions  which  continually  wasted  in  his  hands. 

n  Itecollect  the  succe.s-sfnl  and  applauded  rashness  of  A^nthoeles 
and  Cortez,  who  burnt  their  ships  on  the  coasts  of  Africa  and  Mexico. 

o  See  the  judicious  reflections  of  the  author  of  the  Es,sai  snr  la  Tac- 
lique,  torn.  ii.  p.  287— 353.  and  the  learned  remarks  of  ]\1.  fiuieliardt, 
Non%-eanx  Memoires  Militaires,  tom.  i.  p.  351— .382.  on  the  ha^ga;;eanil 
subsistence  of  the  Roman  armies, 

p  The  Tif^ris  rises  to  the  south,  the  Euphrates  to  the  north,  of  the 
Armenian  mountains.  The  fcirmer  overflows  in  March,  the  latter  in 
.Tuly.  These  circumslance.s  are  well  explained  in  the  fjcnt^raptiical 
Dissertation  of  Foster,  inserted  in  Spelman's  Expedition  of  Cyrus,  vol. 
ii.  p.  26. 

<l  Amrnianus  (xxiv.  8.)  describes,  as  he  had  felt,  the  inconveniency 
of  theHond,  tile  heat,  and  the  insects.  The  lands  of  Assyria,  oppressed 
by  the  Turks,  and  ravaged  hy  the  Curds,  or  Arabs,  yield  an  increase 
often,  Hfteen,  and  twenty  fold,  for  the  ^eed  which'is  cast  into  the 
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Before  they  were  entirely  consumed,  he  might  still 
have  reached  the  wealthy  and  unwarlike  cities  of 
Ecbatana,  or  Susa,  by  the  efl'ort  of  a  rapid  and  well- 
directed  march  ;'  but  he  was  deprived  of  this  last 
resource  by  his  ignorance  of  the  roads,  and  by  the 
perfidy  of  his  guides.  The  Romans  wandered  seve- 
ral days  in  the  country  to  the  eastward  of  Bagdad : 
the  Persian  deserter,  who  had  artfully  led  them 
into  tlie  snare,  escaped  from  their  resentment ;  and 
his  followers,  as  soon  as  they  were  put  to  the  torture, 
confessed  the  secret  of  the  conspiracy.  The  vision- 
ary conquests  of  Hyrcania  and  India,  which  had  so 
long  amused,  now  tormented,  the  mind  of  Julian. 
Conscious  that  his  own  imprudence  was  the  cause 
of  the  public  distress,  he  anxiously  balanced  the 
hopes  of  safety  or  success,  without  obtaining  a  sa- 
tisfactory answer,  either  from  gods  or  men.  At 
length,  as  the  only  practicable  measure,  he  embraced 
the  resolution  of  directing  his  steps  towards  the 
banks  of  the  Tigris,  with  the  design  of  saving  the 
army  by  a  hasty  march  to  the  confines  of  Corduene  ; 
a  fertile  and  friendly  province,  which  acknowledged 
the  sovereignty  of  Rome.  The  desponding  troops 
obeyed  the  signal  of  the  retreat,  only  seventy  days 
after  they  had  passed  the  Chaboras, 
with  the  sanguine  expectation  of  sub- 
verting the  throne  of  Persia.' 
„  .    ,     ^  ..         As  long  as  the  Romans  seemed  to 

Retreat  and  dis-  ^ 

tresi  of  the        advance  into  the  country,  their  march 

Romau  army.  t  j         ^  •         i.     ,  c  ,. 

was  observed  and  insulted  from  a  dis- 
tance, by  several  bodies  of  Persian  cavalry  ;  who, 
showing  themselves,  sometimes  in  loose  and  some- 
times in  closer  order,  faintly  skirmished  with  the 
advanced  guards.  These  detachments  were  how- 
ever supported  by  a  much  greater  force  ;  and  the 
beads  of  the  columns  were  no  sooner  pointed  towards 
the  Tigris  than  a  cloud  of  dust  arose  on  the  plain. 
The  Romans,  who  now  aspired  only  to  the  permis- 
sion of  a  safe  and  speedy  retreat,  endeavoured  to 
persuade  themselves,  that  this  formidable  appear- 
ance was  occasioned  by  a  troop  of  wild  asses,  or 
perhaps  by  the  approach  of  some  friendly  Arabs. 
They  halted,  pitched  their  tents,  fortified  their  camp, 
passed  the  whole  night  in  continual  alarms  ;  and 
discovered,  at  the  dawn  of  day,  that  they  were  sur- 
rounded by  an  army  of  Persians.  This  army,  which 
might  be  considered  only  as  the  van  of  the  barba- 
rians, was  soon  followed  by  the  main  body  of  cuiras- 
siers, archers,  and  elephants,  commanded  by  Me- 
ranes,  a  general  of  rank  and  reputation.  He  was 
accompanied  by  two  of  the  king's  sons,  and  many 
of  the  principal  satraps  ;  and  fame  and  expectation 
exaggerated  the  strength  of  the  remaining  powers, 

Rroimtl  bv  tile  wretched  and  unskilful  liusbandmeo.  Voyages  de  Nie. 
buhr,  torn.  ii.  p.  279.  28.^. 

r  Isidore  of  Cliarax  (Mansion.  Parthic.  p.  5,  6.  in  Hudson,  Geo-rrapb. 
Minor,  torn,  ii.)  reckons  129  sclixni  from  Seleucia,  and  Tlievenut  (part 
i.  1.  i.  ii.  p.  209-245.)  128  hours'  march  from  Bagdad  to  Ecbatana,  or 
Hamadan.  These  measures  cannot  exceed  an  ordinary  parasauLi  or 
three  ICoroan  miles.  "' 

•  The  march  of  .Tulian  from  Ctesiplion  is  circumstantially,  but  not 
clearly,  described  by  Animianus,  (xxiv.  7,  8.)  I.ibanius,  (Oral.  I'areiit 
c.  1.T4.  p.  357.)  and  Zosimus,  (I.  iii,  p.  183.)  The  two  last  seem  ignorant 
Jlral  their  conqueror  was  retreating  ,  and  Libanius  absurdly  coulines 
liim  to  the  banks  of  the  Tigris. 

«  Chardin,  the  most  judicious  of  modern  travellers,  describes  (torn. 


which  slowly  advanced  under  the  conduct  of  Sapor 
himself.  As  the  Romans  continued  their  march, 
their  long  array,  which  was  forced  to  bend  or  divide, 
according  to  the  varieties  of  the  ground,  alforded 
frequent  and  favourable  opportunities  to  their  vigi- 
lant enemies.  The  Persians  repeatedly  charged 
with  fury  ;  they  were  repeatedly  repulsed  vv  ith  linn- 
ness  ;  and  the  action  at  Maronga,  which  almost 
deserved  the  name  of  a  battle,  was  marked  by  a 
considerable  loss  of  satraps  and  elephants,  perhaps 
of  equal  value  in  the  eyes  of  their  monarch.  These 
splendid  advantages  were  not  obtained  without  an 
adequate  slaughter  on  the  side  of  the  Romans  :  se- 
veral officers  of  distinction  were  either  killed  or 
wounded  :  and  the  emperor  himself,  who,  on  all 
occasions  of  danger,  inspired  and  guided  the  valour 
of  his  troops,  was  obliged  to  expose  his  person,  and 
exert  his  abilities.  The  weight  of  ofl'ensive  and 
defensive  arms,  which  still  constituted  the  strength 
and  safety  of  the  Romans,  disabled  them  from  mak- 
ing any  long  or  effectual  pursuit ;  and  as  the  horse- 
men of  the  east  were  trained  to  dart  their  javelins, 
and  shoot  their  arrows,  at  full  speed,  and  in  every 
possible  direction,'  the  cavalry  of  Persia  was  never 
more  formidable  than  in  the  moment  of  a  rapid  and 
disorderly  flight.  But  the  most  certain  and  irre- 
parable loss  of  the  Romans  was  that  of  time.  The 
hardy  veterans,  accustomed  to  the  cold  climate  of 
Gaul  and  Germany,  fainted  under  the  sultry  heat 
of  an^Assyrian  summer  ;  their  vigour  was  exhausted 
by  the  incessant  repetition  of  march  and  combat ; 
and  the  progress  of  the  army  was  suspended  by  the 
precautions  of  a  slow  and  dangerous  retreat,  in  the 
presence  of  an  active  enemy.  Every  day,  every 
hour,  as  the  supply  diminished,  the  value  and  price 
of  subsistence  increased  in  the  Roman  camp."  Ju- 
lian, who  always  contented  himself  with  such  food 
as  a  hungry  soldier  would  have  disdained,  distri- 
buted, for  the  use  of  the  troops,  the  provisions  of 
the  imperial  household,  and  whatever  could  be 
spared  from  the  sumpter-horses  of  the  tribunes  and 
generals.  But  this  feeble  relief  served  only  to  ag- 
gravate the  sense  of  the  public  distress ;  and  the 
Romans  began  to  entertain  the  most  gloomy  appre- 
hensions that,  before  they  could  reach  the  frontiers 
of  the  empire,  they  should  all  perish,  either  by  fa- 
mine, or  by  the  sword  of  the  barbarians.^ 

While   Julian   struggled   v\'ith    the    ,,,,;.,„  -^  ^„^ 
almost  insuperable  dilliculties  of  his    '''"y  "oundcd. 
situation,  the  silent   hours  of  the  night  were  still 
devoted  to  study  and   contemplation.     Whenever 
he  closed  his  eyes  in  short  and  interrupted  slumbers, 
his  mind  was  agitated  with  painful  anxiety ;  nor 

iii.  p.  .57,  58,  &c.  edit,  in  4to  )  the  education  and  dexterity  of  the  Per. 
sian  hor.semen.  llrissiniins  (de  Re^no  l*crsico,  p.  t>50.  titil,  Aic.)  has 
collecled  tile  testimonies  of  antiquity. 

u  In  iVIark  Antonys  retreat,  an  attic  chrenix  sold  for  filty  drachma*. 
or.  in  oilier  words,  a  pound  of  Hour  for  twelve  or  fourteen  sliillinir^ ; 
barley  bread  %va5  soM  tor  its  weight  in  silver.  It  is  imiH^ssible  to  peruse 
the  interesting  narrative  of  Plutarch  (torn,  v.  p.  102— 1 1(>.)  without 
pereeinii;;  Ili.it  Mark  Antony  and  Julian  were  pursued  by  the  same 
eiieinies.  and  involved  in  the  same  dislrcs. 

X  Ammiau.  xxiv.  8.  XXV.  I.  /nsiniu*,  I.  iii.  p.  184— IStx  Lil^anius, 
Orat.  Parent.  .-.  1.34,  1.15.  p.  357—359.  The  sophist  of  Aiitiocli  appears 
ignorant  that  the  troops  were  limigry. 
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can  it  be  tliou!;lit  surprising,  that  tlio  f^eniiis  of  tlic 
empire  should  oiiee  more  appear  before  him,  covering 
with  a  funereal  vail  his  head  and  his  horn  of  abun- 
dance, and  slowly  retiring  from  llie  imperial  tent. 
The  monareli  started  from  his  eoueh,  and  steppiuji; 
forth  to  refresh  his  wearied  spirits  with  the  coolness 
of  the  midiiiijlit  air,  he  beheld  a  liery  meteor,  w  liieli 
shot  athwart  the  sky,  and  suddenly  vanished.  Julian 
was  convinced  that  he  had  seen  the  nienacin}?  coun- 
tenance of  the  pod  of  v»ar;'  the  council  vihicli  he 
.sunniioned,  of  Tuscan  Haruspices,'  unanimously 
]>ronouncpd  that  he  should  abstain  from  action  : 
but,  on  this  occasion,  necessity  and  reason  were 
more  prevalent  than  superstition  ;  and  the  trumpets 
sounded  at  the  break  of  day.  The  army  marched 
through  a  hilly  country  ;  and  the  hills  had  been 
.secretly  occupied  by  the  Persians.  Julian  led 
the  van,  with  the  skill  and  attention  of  a  consum- 
mate general  ;  he  was  alarmed  by  the  intelli-tence 
that  his  rear  was  suddenly  attacked.  The  lieat  of 
the  weather  had  tempted  him  to  lay  aside  his  cui- 
rass ;  but  he  snatched  a  shield  from  one  of  his 
attendants,  and  hastened,  with  a  sudicient  rein- 
forcement, to  the  relief  of  the  rear-guard.  A  simi- 
lar danger  recalled  the  intrepid  prince  to  the  de- 
fence of  the  front;  and,  as  be  galloped  between 
the  columns,  the  centre  of  the  left  was  attacked 
and  almost  overpowered,  by  a  furious  charge  of  the 
Persian  cavalry  and  elephants.  This  liuge  body 
■was  soon  defeated,  by  the  \\cll-timed  evolutions  of 
the  light  infantry,  who  aimed  their  weapons,  with 
dexterity  and  efleet,  against  the  backs  of  the  horse- 
men, and  the  legs  of  the  elepliants.  The  barbarians 
fled :  and  Julian,  who  was  foremost  in  every  danger, 
animated  the  ])ursuit  witli  his  voice  and  gestures. 
His  trembling  guards,  scattered  and  oppressed  by 
the  disorderly  throng  of  friends  and  enemies,  re- 
minded their  fearless  sovereign  that  lie  was  with- 
out armour ;  and  conjured  him  to  decline  the  fall 
of  the  impending  ruin.  As  they  exclaimed,"  a  cloud 
of  darts  and  arrows  was  discharged  from  the  flying 
squadrons  ;  and  a  javelin,  after  razing  the  skin  of 
his  arm,  transpierced  the  ribs,  and  llxed  in  the  in- 
ferior part  of  the  liver.  Julian  attempted  to  draw 
the  deadly  weapon  from  his  side  ;  but  his  fingers 
were  cut  by  the  sharpness  of  the  steel,  and  he  fell 
senseless  from  his  horse.  His  guards  (lew  to  his 
relief;  and  the  wounded  emperor  was  gently  raised 
from  the  ground,  and  conveyed  out  of  the  tumult 
of  the  battle  into  an  adjacent  tent.  The  report  of 
the  melancholy  event  i)assed  from  rank  to  rank  ; 
but  the  grief  of  the  Romans  inspired  them  with  in- 
vincible valour,  and  the  desire  of  revenge.     The 

y  Ammian.  xxv.  2.  Julian  had  swnrn  in  a  passion,  nunqitani  sp 
Mnrti  surra  facturnm,  (xxiv.  6.)  Sucli  whimsical  <|uarrcU  were  not  un- 
coniinon  between  the  f;oHs  and  their  insolent  votaries;  and  even  tin! 
prudent  Augustus,  after  his  fleet  liad  been  twice  shiliwreclied.  exehidei) 
Neptune  from  the  honoiirti  of  public  processions.  See  Hume's  plliloso. 
Jthical  Ketleelion».     Kssays,  vol.  ii.  p,  418. 

K  They  still  retained  the  monopoly  of  the  vain  hut  lucrative  sci. 
ence,  which  had  been  invented  in  Helruria;  i.iul  professed  to  derive 
their  knuwledfie  of  siyns  and  omens,  from  the  ancient  books  of  'I'ar- 
(juiltius,  a  Tuscan  sa^'e. 

a  Clamabant  hinc  indc  candiftati  (see  the  note  of  Valcsius)  quos  dis. 
jecerat  terror,  ut  fu^ieiitium  nioleiu  tanquani  ruinaiu  male  cumpuf^ili 
culniinis  dcelinaret.     Ammian.  xxv.  Z. 


bloody  and  obstinate  condict  was  maintained  by 
the  two  armies,  till  they  were  separated  by  tlio  total 
darkness  of  the  night.  Tlie  Persians  derived  some 
honour  from  the  advantage  which  they  obtained 
against  the  left  w  ing,  where  Analolius,  master  of 
the  ollices,  was  slain,  and  the  pra'fiM^t  Sallust  very 
nairowly  escaped.  But  the  event  of  the  day  v\'as 
adverse  to  the  barbarians.  They  abandoned  the 
Held  ;  their  two  generals,  Meranes  and  Nohordates,'' 
fifty  nobles  or  satraps,  and  a  multitude  of  their 
bravest  soldiers  :  and  the  success  of  the  Romans,  if 
Julian  bad  survived,  might  have  been  improved 
into  a  decisive  and  u.seful  victory. 

The  first  words  that  Julian  uttered,  y^^^  ,|p,j(.  , 
after  his  recovery  from  the  fainting  fit  .•'i''''',"; 
into  which  be  had  been  thrown  by  lo.ss  June  20. 
of  blood,  were  expressive  of  his  martial  spirit.  He 
called  for  his  horse  and  arms,  lujd  was  impatient  to 
rush  into  the  battle.  His  remaining  strength  was 
exhausted  by  the  painful  elfort ;  and  the  surgeons, 
who  examined  his  wound,  discovered  the  symptoms 
of  approaching  death.  He  employed  the  awful 
moments  w  ith  the  firm  temper  of  a  hero  and  a  sage  ; 
the  philosophers  who  had  accompanied  him  in  this 
fatal  expedition,  compared  the  tent  of  Julian  with 
the  prison  of  Socrates ;  and  the  spectators,  whom 
duty,  or  friendship,  or  curiosity,  had  assembled 
round  his  couch,  listened  with  respectful  grief  to  the 
funeral  oration  of  their  dying  emperor."^  "  Friends 
and  fellow -soldiers,  the  seasonable  period  of  my 
departure  is  now  arrived,  and  I  diseliarge,  w  ith  the 
cheerfulness  of  a  ready  debtor,  the  demands  of 
nature.  I  have  learned  from  philosophy,  how  much 
the  soul  is  more  excellent  than  the  body  ;  and  that 
the  separation  of  the  nobler  substance  should  be 
the  subject  of  joy,  rather  than  of  allliction.  I  have 
learned  from  religion,  that  an  early  death  has  often 
been  the  reward  of  piety  ;''  and  I  accept,  as  a  favour 
of  the  gods,  the  mortal  stroke  that  secures  me  from 
the  dajiger  of  di.sgracing  a  character,  which  has 
liitherto  been  supported  by  virtue  and  fortitude. 
I  die  without  remorse,  as  I  have  lived  without  guilt. 
I  am  pleased  to  relleet  on  the  innocence  of  my  pri- 
vate life  ;  and  I  can  allimi  witli  (confidence,  tliat 
tlie  supreme  authority,  that  emanation  of  tlie  divine 
Power,  has  been  preserved  in  my  hands  pure  and 
immaculate.  Detesting  the  corrupt  and  destructive 
maxims  of  despotism,  I  have  considered  the  hap- 
piness of  the  people  as  the  end  of  government. 
Submitting  my  actions  to  tlie  laws  of  prudence,  of 
justice,  and  of  moderation,  I  have  trusted  the  event 
to  the  care  of  Providence.  Peace  was  the  olyect  of 
my  counsels,  as  long  as  peace  was  consistent  v  ith 

h  5;;ipor  himself  declared  to  the  Romans,  that  it  was  his  practice  to 
coinfiirl  the  families  of  ihe  dcceaied  satraps,  by  sendinj^  them,  as  a  pre- 
sent, the  heads  of  the  guards  ami  olficers  who  had  not  fallen  by  ttieir 
master's  side.     Libimius,  de  nece  Julian,  ulcis,  c.  xiii.  p.  1G3. 

c  I'he  character  and  situation  of  Julian  miiflit  cotmtenance  the  sus- 
picion, that  he  bad  previously  composed  the  elaborate  oration,  which 
Aminianus  beard,  and  has  transcribed.  'I'he  version  uf  the  Abbe  de  la 
Itleterie  is  faithful  and  elettant.  1  have  followed  him  iuex|»ressiiitr  the 
Platonic  idea  of  emanations,  which  is  darkly  insinuated  in  the  orit;inal. 

A  Herodotus  (1.  i.  c.  .11.)  lias  displayed  that  doctrine  in  an  apreeahle 
tale,  ^'et  the  Jupiter  (in  the  IGth  book  of  the  Iliad)  who  laments  with 
tears  of  blood  the  death  of  Sar[ied'»li  his  son,  had  ii  very  imperfect  no- 
tion of  happiness  ur  glory  beyond  the  grave. 
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the  public  welfare ;  but  when  the  imperious  voice 
of  my  country  summoned  me  to  arms,  I  exposed  my 
person  to  the  dansers  of  war,  with  the  clear  fore- 
knowledire  (which  I  had  acquired  from  the  art  of 
divination)  that  I  was  destined  to  fall  by  the  sword. 
I  now  offer  my  tribute  of  gratitude  to  the  eternal 
Bein^,  who  has  not  suffered  me  to  perish  by  the 
cruelty  of  a  tyrant,  by  the  secret  dagger  of  con- 
spiracy, or  by  the  slow  tortures  of  lingering  disease. 
He  has  given  me,  in  the  midst  of  an  honourable 
career,  a  splendid  and  glorious  departure  from  this 
world  ;  and  I  hold  it  equally  absurd,  equally  base, 
to  solicit,  or  to  decline,  the  stroke  of  fate.— Thus 
much  I  have  attempted  to  say ;  but  my  strength  fails 
me,  and  I  feel  the  approach  of  death,— I  shall  cau- 
tiously refrain  from  any  word  that  may  tend  to  in- 
fluence your  suffrages  in  the  election  of  an  emperor. 
My  choice  might  be  imprudent  or  injudicious  ;  and 
if  it  should  not  be  ratified  by  the  consent  of  the 
army,  it  might  be  fatal  to  the  person  whom  I  should 
recommend.  I  shall  only,  as  a  good  citizen,  express 
my  hopes,  that  the  Romans  may  be  blessed  with  the 
government  of  a  virtuous  sovereign."  After  this 
discourse,  which  Julian  pronounced  in  a  firm  and 
gentle  tone  of  voice,  he  distributed,  by  a  military 
testament,"  the  remains  of  his  private  fortune  ;  and 
making  some  inquiry  why  Anatolius  was  not  pre- 
sent, he  understood,  from  the  answer  of  Sallust, 
that  Anatolius  was  killed  ;  and  bewailed  with 
amiable  inconsistency,  the  loss  of  his  friend.  At 
the  same  time  he  reproved  the  immoderate  grief  of 
the  spectators;  and  conjured  them  not  to  disgrace, 
by  unmanly  tears,  the  fate  of  a  prince,  who  in  a 
few  moments  would  be  united  with  heaven,  and 
with  the  .stars.'  The  spectators  were  silent ;  and 
Julian  entered  into  a  metaphysical  argument  with 
the  philosophers  Priscus  and  Maximns,  on  the 
nattirc  of  the  soul.  The  efforts  which  he  made,  of 
mind  as  well  as  body,  most  probably  hastened  his 
death.  His  wound  began  to  bleed  with  fresh  vio- 
lence ;  his  respiration  was  embarrassed  by  the 
swelling  of  the  veins ;  he  called  for  a  draught  of 
cold  water,  and,  as  soon  as  he  had  drank  it,  expired 
without  pain,  about  the  hour  of  midnight.  Such 
was  the  end  of  that  extraordinary  man,  in  the  thirty- 
second  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  one  year  and 
about  eight  months,  from  the  death  of  Constantius. 
In  his  last  moments  he  displayed,  perhaps  with  some 
ostentation,  the  love  of  virtue  and  of  fame,  which 
had  been  the  ruling  passions  of  his  life.s 
Eleciioii  of  ilie  The  triumph  of  Christianity,  and  the 
imperor  .^^^|>».  calamities  of  the  empire,  may,  in  some 
June  27.  measure,  be  ascribed  to  Julian  himself, 
who  had  neglected  to  secure  the  future  execution  of 
his  designs,  by  the  timely  and  judicious  nomination 


<*  The  soldiers  who  hail  made  their  verbal,  or  nuncupatoni',  testa- 
ments, ii|mn  actual  service,  (in  procinctu,)  were  exempted  from  tlie 
formalities  of  tlie  Roman  law.  See  Heineccius,  (Antiquit.  Jur.  Roman, 
torn.  i.  |).  504.)  and  Montesquieu,  (Esprit  des  l.oix,  I.  xxvii.) 

f  This  union  of  the  human  soul  willitlle  divine  lethereal  snl>stance  of 
the  universe,  is  the  ancient  doctrine  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato ;  but  it 
Mems  to  exclude  any  personal  or  conscious  immortality.  See  War- 
burton's  learned  and  rational  observations.  Divine  Legation,  vol.  ii. 
p.  199—216, 


of  an  as.sociate  and  successor.  But  the  royal  race 
of  Constantius  Chlorus  was  reduced  to  his  own  per- 
son ;  and  if  he  entertained  any  serious  thoughts  of 
investing  with  the  purple  the  mostworthy  among  the 
Ronians,  he  was  diverted  from  his  resolution  by  the 
difficulty  of  the  choice,  the  jealousy  of  power,  the 
fear  of  ingratitude,  and  the  natural  presumption  of 
health,  of  youth,  and  of  prosperity.  His  unexpected 
death  left  the  empire  without  a  master,  and  w  ithout 
an  heir,  in  a  state  of  perplexity  and  danger,  which, 
in  the  space  of  fourscore  years,  had  never  been  ex- 
perienced, since  the  election  of  Diocletian.  In  a 
government,  which  had  almost  forgotten  the  distinc- 
tion of  pure  and  noble  blood,  the  superiority  of  birth 
was  of  little  moment ;  the  claims  of  ollicial  rank 
were  accidental  and  precarious ;  and  the  candidates 
who  might  aspire  to  ascend  the  vacant  throne,  could 
be  supported  only  by  the  consciousness  of  personal 
merit,  or  by  the  hopes  of  popular  favour.  But  the 
situation  of  a  famished  army,  encompassed  on  all 
sides  by  an  host  of  barbarians,  shortened  the  mo- 
ments of  grief  and  deliberation.  In  this  scene  of 
terror  and  distress,  the  body  of  the  deceased  prince, 
according  to  his  own  directions,  was  decently  em- 
balmed ;  and,  at  the  dawn  of  day,  the  generals  con- 
vened a  military  senate,  at  whicJi  the  commanders 
of  the  legions,  and  the  officers,  both  of  cavalry  and 
infantry,  were  invited  to  assist.  Three  or  four  hours 
of  the  night  had  not  passed  away  without  some  se- 
cret cabals ;  and  when  the  election  of  an  emperor 
was  proposed,  the  spirit  of  faction  began  to  agitate 
the  assembly.  Victor  and  Arinthpcus  collected  the 
remains  of  the  court  of  Constantius  ;  the  friends  of 
Julian  attached  themselves  to  the  Gallic  chiefs, 
Dagalaiphus  and  Nevitta  ;  and  the  mo.st  fatal  con- 
sequences might  be  apprehended  from  the  discord 
of  two  factions,  so  opposite  in  their  character  and 
interest,  in  their  maxims  of  government,  and  perhaps 
in  their  religious  principles.  The  superior  virtues 
of  Sallust  could  alone  reconcile  their  divisions,  and 
unite  their  suffrages ;  and  the  venerable  pra-fect 
would  immediately  have  been  declared  the  succes.sor 
of  Julian,  if  he  himself,  with  sincere  and  modest 
firmness,  had  not  alleged  his  age  and  infirmities,  so 
unequal  to  the  weight  of  the  diadem.  The  generals, 
who  were  surprised  and  perplexed  by  his  refusal, 
showed  some  disposition  to  adopt  the  salutary  ad- 
vice of  an  inferior  officer,'"  that  they  should  act  as 
they  would  have  acted  in  the  absence  of  the  emperor: 
that  they  should  exert  their  abilities  to  extricate  the 
array  from  the  present  distress  ;  and,  if  they  were 
fortunate  enough  to  reach  tliQ  confines  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, they  should  proceed  with  united  and  delibe- 
rate counsels  in  the  election  of  a  lawful  sovereign. 
While  they  debated,  a  few  voices  saluted  Jovian, 


p  The  whole  relation  of  the  death  of  Julian  is  s^tven  by  Ammianus, 
(xxv,  .t.)  an  intelligent  sijectator,  I,itvinius,  who  turn.*  with  horror 
from  the  scene,  has  supplied  some  circumstances,  (Orat.  Parental,  c, 
130—140.  p.  3.ii» — 362.)  The  calumnies  of  <irei;ory,  and  the  le^'nds  of 
more  recent  saints,  may  now  be  ttilentllf  despised. 

h  Ilonoratior  aliqnisnnles:  )ierha|»s  Ammianus  himself.  Thcmodesl 
and  judicious  historian  describes  the  scene  of  the  election,  at  which  he 
was  undoubtedly  present,  (xxv.  5.) 
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who  was  no  more  llianyfr.tf '  of  llic  domestics,  willi 
the  names  of  Emperor  and  Au<;ustus.  The  tumultu- 
ary acehimation  was  instantly  repeated  by  the  guards 
who  surrounded  the  tent,  and  passed,  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes, to  the  extremities  of  the  line.  The  new  prinee, 
astonished  with  his  own  fortune,  was  hastily  invest- 
ed with  the  imperial  ornaments,  and  received  an 
oatli  of  lidelity  from  the  {generals,  whose  favour  and 
protection  he  so  lately  solicited.  The  stron>?cst 
recommendation  of  Jovian  was  the  merit  of  his 
father,  count  Varronian,  who  enjoyed,  in  honoura- 
ble retirement,  the  fruit  of  his  lonf;  services.  In  the 
obscure  freedom  of  a  private  station,  the  son  in- 
dulged his  taste  for  wine  and  women  ;  yet  he 
supported,  with  credit,  the  <-haracter  of  a  christian  " 
and  a  soldier.  A\'ithout  bciuK  conspicuous  for  any 
of  the  ambitious  qualilications  which  excite  the  ad- 
miration and  envy  of  mankind,  the  comely  person 
of  Jovian,  his  cheerful  temper,  and  familiar  wit, 
had  gained  the  allection  of  his  fellow-soldiers  ;  and 
the  generals  of  both  parties  acquiesced  in  a  popular 
election,  which  had  not  been  conducted  by  the  arts 
of  their  enemies.  The  pride  of  this  unexpected 
elevation  was  moderated  by  the  just  apprehension, 
that  the  same  day  might  terminate  the  life  and  reign 
of  the  new  emperor.  The  pressing  voice  of  necessity 
was  obeyed  without  delay ;  and  the  first  orders 
issued  by  Jovian,  a  few  hours  after  liis  predecessor 
had  expired,  were  to  prosecute  a  march,  which 
could  alone  extricate  the  Romans  from  their  actual 
distress.' 
Danger  and  diffi.      The  esteem  of  an  enemy  is  most  sin- 

culty    fif   the    re-  ,  i  ,       ,  •      ,.  .     , 

tre.it,  June  27th  cerely  expressed  by  his  fears  ;  and  the 
-July  1st.  degree  of  fear  may  be  accurately  mea- 
sured by  the  joy  with  which  he  celebrates  his 
deliverance.  The  welcome  news  of  the  death  of 
Julian,  which  a  deserter  revealed  to  the  camp  of 
Sapor,  inspired  the  desponding  monarch  with  a  sud- 
den confidence  of  victory.  He  immediately  de- 
tached the  royal  cavalry,  perhaps  the  ten  thousand 
immurtals,'"  to  second  and  support  tlic  pursuit ;  and 
discharged  the  whole  weight  of  his  united  forces  on 
the  rear-guard  of  the  Romans.  The  rear-guard  was 
thrown  into  disorder  ;  the  renowned  legions  which 
derived  their  titles  from  Diocletian,  and  his  warlike 
colleague,  were  broke  and  trampled  down  by  the 
elephants  ;  and  three  tribunes  lost  their  lives  in  at- 
tempting to  stop  the  flight  of  tlicir  soldiers.  The 
battle  was  at  length  restored  by  the  persevering  val- 
our of  the  Romans ;  the  Persians  were  repulsed  with 

i  The  primus,  or  primicerius,  enjoyed  the  iliKnity  of  a  senator  ;  and 
thougli  only  a  tribnne,  he  ranked  witli  the  military  dukes.  Cod.  Theo- 
dosian.  1.  VI.  tit.  xxiv.  These  privileges  arc  |>crha[)8  more  reeent  than 
the  time  of  Jovian. 

k  The  errlesiastieal  historians,  Socrates,  {1.  iii.c.  22.)  Sozomen,  {I.  vi. 
c.  3.)  and  Theodoret,  (I.  iv.  c.  I.)  a.scrihe  to  Jovian  the  merit  of  a  con- 
fessor under  the  preredin^  reign  ;  and  piously  suppose,  tliat  he  refused 
the  purjile,  till  the  wlxde  army  unanimously  exclaimed  that  they  were 
christians.  j\mmiainis,  calmly  pursuinjjhis  narrative,  overthrows  (he 
legend  by  a  single  sentence.  Ho.stiis  pro  Joviano  cxtisque  inspectis, 
pronuntiatum  est,  &c.  xxv.  6. 

1  Ammi.inus  (xxv.  10.)  has  drawn  from  the  life  an  impartial  portrait 
of  Jovian;  to  which  the  vounjfer  Victor  has  added  some  remarkable 
strokes.  The  Abbe  de  la  Bleteric  (Histoirc  de  Jovieu,  torn.  i.  p.  1  — 
2.3a.)  ha«  composed  an  elaborate  history  of  his  short  reisn  ;  a  work  re- 
markably dislinituishcd  by  elegance  of  style,  critical  disquisition,  and 
religious  prejudice. 

m  Regiuj  cquitalus.     It  appears,  from  Procopius,  that  the  immor. 


a  great  slaughter  of  men  and  elephants ;  and  the 
army,  after  marching  and  lighting  a  long  summer's 
day,  arrived,  in  the  evening,  at  Samara,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tigris,  about  one  hundred  miles  above  Ctesi- 
phon."  On  the  ensuing  day  the  barbarians,  instead  of 
harassing  the  march,  attacked  the  camp,  of  Jovian  ; 
wliieh  had  been  seated  in  a  deep  and  sequestered 
\allcy.  From  the  hills,  the  archers  of  Persia  insulted 
and  annoyed  llie  wearied  legionaries ;  and  a  body 
of  cavalry,  which  had  penetrated  with  desperate 
courage  through  the  praetorian  gate,  was  cut  in 
pieces,  after  a. doubtful  conflict,  near  the  imperial 
tent.  In  the  succeeding  night,  the  camp  of  Carclie 
was  protected  by  the  lofty  dykes  of  the  river ;  and 
the  Roman  army,  though  incessantly  expo.sed  to  the 
vexatious  pursuit  of  tlie  Saracens,  pitched  their 
tents  near  the  city  of  Dura,"  four  days  after  the  deatli 
of  Julian.  The  Tigris  was  still  on  the  left ;  their 
hopes  and  provisions  were  almo.st  consumed ;  and 
the  impatient  soldiers,  who  had  fondly  persuaded 
themselves  that  the  frontiers  of  tlic  empire  were  not 
far  distant,  requested  their  new  sovereign,  that 
they  might  be  pcnnitted  to  hazard  the  passage  of 
the  river.  With  the  assistance  of  his  wisest  olii- 
ecrs,  Jovian  endeavoured  to  check  their  rashness  : 
Ijy  representing,  that  if  they  possessed  suflicienl 
skill  and  vigour  to  stem  the  torrent  of  a  deep  and 
rapid  stream,  they  would  only  deliver  themselves 
naked  and  defenceless  to  the  barbarians  who  had 
occupied  the  opposite  banks.  Yielding  at  length 
to  their  clamorous  importunities,  he  consented, 
with  reluctance,  that  five  hundred  Gauls  and  Ger- 
mans, accustomed  from  their  infancy  to  the  waters 
of  the  Rhine  and  Danube,  should  attempt  the  bold 
adventure,  which  might  serve  either  as  an  encourage- 
ment, or  as  a  warning,  for  the  rest  of  the  army.  In 
the  silence  of  the  night,  they  swam  the  Tigris,  sur- 
prised an  unguarded  post  of  the  enemy,  and  dis- 
played at  the  dawn  of  day  tlie  signal  of  their  reso- 
lution and  fortune.  The  success  of  this  trial  dis- 
posed the  emperor  to  listen  to  the  promises  of  his 
architects,  who  proposed  to  construct  a  floating 
bridge  of  the  inflated  skins  of  sheep,  oxen,  and  goats, 
covered  with  a  floor  of  earth  and  fascines. p  Two 
important  days  were  spent  in  the  ineffectual  labour  ; 
and  the  Romans,  who  already  endured  the  miseries 
of  famine,  cast  a  look  of  despair  on  the  Tigris,  and 
upon  the  barbarians  ;  whose  numbers  and  obsti- 
nacy increased  with  the  distress  of  the  imperial 
army.i 

laN,  so  famous  tinder  Cyrus  and  his  successors,  were  revived,  if  we  may 
use  that  improper  word,  hy  the  Sassanides.  Brissoo  de  Regno  Persicc., 
p.  2liS,  &c. 

ti  The  obscure  villages  of  the  inland  country  are  irrecoverably  lost; 
nor  ran  we  name  the  field  of  battle  where  Juhall  fell;  liut  M.  DAliville 
hns  demonstrated  the  precise  .situation  of  Suincre,  Carchc,  and  Dura, 
along  the  banks  of  the  Tigris.  (Geographic  Ancienne,  torn.  ii.  p.  248. 
rl'.nphrateet  le  Tigre,  p.  95.97.)  In  the  ninth  century,  Sumcre,  or 
Sanura,  tiecame,  with  a  slight  change  of  name,  the  royal  residence  of 
the  Khalifs  of  the  lioiise  of  Abbas. 

o  Dura  was  a  fortified  place  in  the  wars  of  Anliochus  against  the 
rebels  of  Media  and  Persia.  (Polybiu.s,  I.  v.  c.  48.52.  p.  548.552.  edit, 
('asaiibon,  in  8vo.) 

|)  A  similar  expedient  was  proposed  to  the  leaders  of  the  ten  thousand, 
and  wisely  rejected.  Xenoplion,  Anabasis,  I.  iii.  p.  2Vt,  2.'H).  2J7.  It 
appears,  from  our  modern  travellers,  that  rafts  floating  on  bladders  per. 
form  the  trade  and  navigation  of  the  Tigris. 

q  The  lirst  military  acts  of  the  reign  of  Jovian  arc  related  by  Arami. 
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In  this  hopeless  situation,  the  faint- 
ing spirits  of  the  Romans  were  revived 
by  the  sound  of  peace.  The  transient 
presumption  of  Sapor  had  vanished  ;  he  observed, 
with  serious  concern,  that,  in  the  repetition  of  doubt- 
ful combats,  he  had  lost  his  most  faithful  and  intre- 
pid nobles,  his  bravest  troops,  and  the  greatest  part 
of  his  train  of  elephants :  and  the  experienced  mon- 
arch feared  to  provoke  the  resistance  of  despair,  the 
vicissitudes  of  fortune,  and  the  unexhausted  powers 
of  the  Roman  empire  ;  w  hich  might  soon  advance 
to  relieve,  or  to  revenge,  the  successor  of  Julian. 
The  Surenas  himself,  accompanied  by  another  sa- 
trap, appeared  in  the  camp  of  Joviau  ;■'  and  declared, 
that  the  clemency  of  his  sovereign  was  not  averse  to 
signify  the  conditions  on  which  he  would  consent 
to  spare  and  to  dismiss  the  Caesar  with  the  relics  of 
his  captive  army.  The  hopes  of  safety  subdued  the 
firmness  of  the  Romans ;  the  emperorwas  compelled, 
by  the  advice  of  his  council,  and  the  cries  of  the 
soldiers,  to  embrace  the  offer  of  peace;  and  the 
pra-feet  Sallust  was  immediately  sent,  with  the 
general  Arinthceus,  to  understand  the  pleasure  of  the 
Great  King.  The  crafty  Persian  delayed,  under 
■various  pretences,  the  conclusion  of  the  agreement ; 
started  difficulties,  required  explanations,  suggested 
expedients,  receded  from  his  concessions,  increased 
his  demands,  and  wasted  four  days  in  the  arts  of 
negociation,  till  he  had  consumed  the  stock  of  pro- 
visions which  yet  remained  in  the  camp  of  the 
Romans.  Had  Jovian  been  capable  of  executing  a 
bold  and  prudent  measure,  he  would  have  continued 
his  march,  with  unremitting  diligence  ;  the  progress 
of  the  treaty  would  have  suspended  the  attacks  of 
the  barbarians ;  and,  before  the  expiration  of  the 
fourth  day,  he  might  have  safely  reached  the  fruit- 
ful province  of  Corduene,  at  the  distance  only  of 
one  hundred  miles.'  The  irresolute  emperor,  in- 
stead of  breaking  through  the  toils  of  the  enemy, 
expected  his  fate  with  patient  resignation  ;  and  ac- 
cepted the  humiliating  conditions  of  peace,  which 
it  was  no  longer  in  his  power  to  refuse.  The  five 
provinces  beyond  the  Tigris,  which  had  been  ceded 
by  the  grandfather  of  Sapor,  were  restored  to  the 
Persian  monarchy.  He  acquired,  by  a  single  article, 
the  impregnable  city  of  Nisibis;  which  had  sus- 
tained, in  three  successive  sieges,  the  efforts  of  his 
arms.  Singara,  and  the  castle  of  the  Moors,  one  of 
the  strongest  places  of  Mesopotamia,  were  likewise 
dismembered  from  the  empire.  It  was  considered 
as  an  indulgence,  that  the  inhabitants  of  those  for- 


anus,  l\\y.  6.)  Libanius.  (Oral.  Parent,  c.  146.  p.  3C4.)  and  Zosimus.  (1. 
iii.  p.  189,  190,191.)  Though  we  may  distrust  the  fairnes..;  of  Libanins, 
the  ocular  testimony  of  Eutropius  {uno  a  Persis  atque  altero  prcelio 
yictus,  X.  17.)  must  incline  us  to  suspect,  that  Amniianus  lias  been  too 
jealous  of  the  Roman  arms. 

r  Sextus  Hufus  fde  Provinciis,  c.  29.)  embraces  a  poor  subterfntre  of 
national  vanity.  Tanta  reverentia  uominis  Romani  fuit,  ut  a  Persis 
primus  de  pace  sermo  liaberetur. 

»  It  is  presumptuous  to  controvert  the  opinion  of  .^mmianns.  a  soldier 
and  a  spectator.  Vet  it  is  ditlicult  Vi  understand  how  the  mountains  of 
Corduene  could  extend  over  the  plain  <,f  A.ssyria,  as  low  as  tlie  conllux 
of  the  Ti.xri.s  and  the  preat  Zab:  or  fioic  an  army  of  sixty  thousand 
men  could  march  one  hundred  miles  in  four  days. 

t  The  trt-aty  of  Dura  is  recorded  with  yrief  or  indignation  by  Am- 
mianus, (xxv.'t.)  Libanius,  (Oral.  Parent,  c.  142.  p.lft4.)  Zosimus,  (I.  iii. 
p.  190,  191.)  Gregory  Naziauzeu,  (Oral.  iv.  p.  117,  118.  who  imputes 


tresses  were  permitted  to  retire  with  their  effects ; 
but  the  conqueror  rigorously  insisted,  tliat  the  Ro- 
mans should  for  ever  abandon  the  king  and  kingdom 
of  Armenia.  A  peace,  or  rather  a  long  truce,  of 
thirty  years,  was  stipulated  between  the  hostile  na- 
tions ;  the  faith  of  the  treaty  was  ratified  by  solemn 
oaths,  and  religious  ceremonies  ;  and  hostages  of 
distinguished  rank  were  reciprocally  delivered  to 
secure  the  performance  of  the  conditions.' 

The  sophist  of    Antioch,  who    saw 
....  .  ,.    ,  .         The    weakness 

With    indignation   the  sceptre    of    his     and  disgrace  of 

hero  in  the  feeble  hand  of  a  christian  •'°''"°- 
successor,  professes  to  admire  the  moderation  of  Sa- 
por, in  contenting  himself  with  so  small  a  portion 
of  the  Roman  empire.  If  he  bad  stretched  as  far  as 
the  Euphrates  the  claims  of  his  ambition,  he  might 
have  been  secure,  says  Libanius,  of  not  meeting 
with  a  refusal.  If  he  had  fixed,  as  the  boundary  of 
Persia,  the  Orontes,  the  Cydnus,  the  Sangarius,  or 
even  the  Thracian  Bosphorus,  flatterers  would  not 
have  been  wanting  in  the  court  of  Jovian  to  convince 
the  timid  monarch,  that  his  remaining  provinces 
would  still  all'ord  the  most  ample  gratifications  of 
power  and  luxury."  Without  adopting  in  its  full 
force  this  malicious  insinuation,  we  must  acknow- 
ledge, that  the  conclusion  of  so  ignominious  a  treaty 
was  facilitated  by  the  private  ambition  of  Jovian. 
The  obscure  domestic,  exalted  to  the  throne  by  for- 
tune, rather  than  by  merit,  was  impatient  to  escape 
from  the  hands  of  the  Persians;  that  he  might  pre- 
vent the  designs  of  Procopius,  who  commanded  the 
army  of  Mesopotamia,  and  establish  his  doubtful 
reign  over  the  legions  and  provinces  which  were  still 
ignorant  of  the  hasty  and  tumultuous  choice  of  the 
camp  beyond  the  Tigris."  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  same  river,  at  no  very  considerable  distance  from 
the  fatal  station  of  Dura, >  the  ten  thousand  Greeks, 
without  generals,  or  guides,  or  provisions,  were 
abandoned,  about  twelve  hundred  miles  from  their 
native  country,  to  the  resentment  of  a  victorious 
monarch.  The  difference  of  l/ieir  conduct  and  suc- 
cess depended  much  more  on  their  character  than 
on  their  situation.  Instead  of  tamely  resigning 
themselves  to  the  secret  deliberations  and  private 
views  of  a  single  person,  the  united  counsels  of  the 
Greeks  were  inspired  by  the  generous  enthusiasm 
of  a  popular  assembly  ;  where  the  mind  of  each 
citizen  is  filled  with  the  love  of  glory,  the  pride  of 
freedom,  and  the  contempt  of  death.  Conscious  of 
their  superiority  over  the  barbarians  in  arms  and 
discipline,  they  disdained  to  yield,  they  refused  to 


the  distress  to  Julian,  the  deliverance  to  Joviau.)  .and  Eutropius.  (x.  17.) 
The  la5t.mentioned  writer,  who  was  present  in  a  military  station,  styles 
this  peace  neces.sariani  quidem  scd  ignobilem. 

u  Libanius,  Orat.  Parent,  c.  14.!.  p.  304,  365. 

X  Coniiitionibus  .  .  .  dispendiosis  Romans  reipublicte  impositis.  .  . . 
quibtis  cupidior  reijni  quam  glorire  Jovianus  imperio  rudis  adquievit. 
Sextus  Rufus  de  Provinciis,  c.  29.  La  Blelerie  has  expressed,  in  a  lonff 
direct  oration,  these  specious  considerations  of  public  aud  private  inter- 
est. (Hist,  de  Jovien,  torn.  i.  p.  .39,  &c.) 

y  The  penerals  were  murdered  on  the  banks  of  the  Zabatus,  (.\iiaha- 
sis,  1.  ii.  p.  15G.  1.  iii.  p.  226.)  or  great  Zab,  a  river  of  .\ssyria.  400  feet 
broad,  which  falls  into  the  Tiijris  fourteen  hours  below  "Mosul.  The 
error  of  the  fireeks  bestowed  on  the  j;Tcat  and  lesser  Zab  the  names  of 
tlie  Wo/ffLycus.)  and  the  Goat  (Capros.)  Thev  created  these  animals 
to  attend  the'  7)/ger  of  the  east. 
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capitulate:  every  obstacle  \?as  surmounted  by  their 
patience,  coiirase.and  military  skill ;  and  the  nienio- 
rable  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand  exposed  and  in- 
sulted the  weakness  of  the  Persian  monarchy.' 

As  the  price  of  his  disfrracefnl  eon- 
He  continue  his  '  , 
reirMiiioNlaibis.  cessions,  the    emperor  niinht  perhaps 

have  stipulated,  that  the  camp  of  the  hunffry  Homaiis 
should  he  pIcMlilully  supplii'<l ;»  and  that  they  slniuld 
be  permitted  to  pass  the  Ti-iiis  on  the  bridf;e  which 
was  constructed  by  the  hands  of  the  Persians.  But, 
if  Jovian  presumed  to  solicit  those  equitable  terms, 
they  were  sternly  refused  by  the  haughty  tyrant  of 
the  east ;  whose  clemency  had  pardoned  the  invad- 
ers of  his  country.  The  Saracens  sometimes  in- 
tercepted the  stragglers  of  the  march  ;  but  the 
generals  and  troo])S  of  Sapor  respected  the  (M'ssatiim 
of  arms ;  and  .Jovian  was  suffered  to  explore  the 
most  convenient  place  for  the  passage  of  the  river. 
The  small  vessels,  which  had  been  saved  from  the 
conflagration  of  the  fleet,  performed  the  most  essen- 
tial service.  They  first  conveyed  the  emperor  and 
his  favourites;  and  afterwards  transported,  in  many 
successive  voyages,  a  great  part  of  the  army.  Hut, 
as  every  man  was  anxious  for  his  personal  safety, 
and  apprehensive  of  being  left  on  the  hostile  sliore, 
the  soldiers,  who  were  too  impatient  to  wait  the  slow 
returns  of  the  boats,  boldly  ventured  themselves  on 
light  hurdles,  or  inflated  skins;  and,  drawing  after 
them  their  horses,  attempted,  witli  various  success, 
to  swim  across  the  river.  Many  of  these  daring  ad- 
venturers were  swallowed  by  the  waves;  many 
others,  who  were  carried  along  by  the  violence  of 
the  stream,  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  avarice  or  cruelty 
of  the  wild  Arabs  :  and  the  loss  which  the  army 
.sustained  in  the  passage  of  the  Tigris,  was  not  in- 
ferior to  the  carnage  of  a  day  of  battle.  As  soon  as 
the  Romans  had  landed  on  the  western  bank,  they 
were  delivered  from  the  hostile  pursuit  of  the  bar- 
barians ;  but,  in  a  laborious  march  of  two  hundred 
miles  over  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  they  endured 
the  last  extremities  of  thirst  and  hunger.  They  were 
obliged  to  traverse  a  sandy  desert,  which,  in  the  ex- 
tent of  seventy  miles,  did  not  aflbrd  a  single  blade 
of  sweet  grass,  nor  a  single  spring  of  fresh  water; 
and  the  rest  of  the  inhospitable  wa.ste  was  untrod 
by  the  footsteps  either  of  friends  or  enemies.  When- 
ever a  small  measure  of  flour  cotdd  be  discovered  in 
the  camp,  twenty  pounds'  weight  were  greedily  pur- 
chased with  ten  pieces  of  gold : ''  the  beasts  of  bur- 
then were  slaughtered  and  devoured ;  and  the  desert 

z  The  C^roprf-rfia  is  vague  and  languid  ;  the  .4n«&a»is  circumstantial 
and  animated.  Siicli  is  the  eh-riial  dirterence  helweeii  ticti(jn  and  trulli. 
A  According  tu  Kntinus,  an  immediate  supply  of  provisions  was  sti- 
pulated hy  the  treaty;  and  Theodoret  aflirnis,  that  the  oldigation  was 
faitlifully  discharped  1)V  the  Persians.  Such  a  fact  i-s  prolwble,  but  un- 
doubtedly false.  See  Tiilemont,  Hist,  des  Lnipereurs,  toui.  iv.  ji.  7(12. 
b  We  may  recollect  some  lines  of  Lucan,  (I'harsal.  iv.  U5.)  who  de- 
scribes a  similar  distress  of  Cse.sar's  army  in  Spain  ; 

Satva  fames  aderat 

Miles  eget;  toto  censu  non  prodigiiseroit 
Exiguam  Ccrerem.     Proh  lucri  pallida  tabes! 
Noil  deest  prolato  jeuiims  venditor  aiiro. 
See  Guichardt.     fNouveaiix  Memoires  Militaires,  torn.  i.  p.  379 — 3R2) 
His  Analysis  of  the  two  Campaigns  in  Spain  and  Africa,  is  Itie  noblest 
monument  that  ha-s  ever  been  raised  to  the  fame  of  Caesar. 

c  M.  X>"Anvillc  (sec  his  Maps,  and  I'Euphrate  et  le  Tiare,  p.  S'2.  03.) 
traces  their  march,  and  assi;;ns  the  true  position  of  Hatra,  Ur,  ami 
Thilsapliata,  which  Aminiauus  has  mentioned.    He  does  not  complain 


was  strewed  with  the  arms  and  baggage  of  the  Roman 
soldiers,  whose  tattered  garments  and  meagre  coun- 
tenances displayed  their  past  sull'erings  and  actual 
misery.  A  small  convoy  of  provisions  advanced  to 
meet  the  army  as  far  as  the  castle  of  Ur;  and  the 
supply  was  the  more  grateful,  since  it  declared  the 
fidelity  of  Sebastian  and  Procopius.  At  Tliilsa- 
phata,'  the  emperor  mo.st  graciously  received  the 
generals  of  Mesopotamia  ;  and  the  remains  of  a  once 
flourishing  army  at  length  reposed  themselves  under 
the  walls  of  Nisibis.  The  messengers  of  Jovian  had 
already  proclaimed,  in  the  language  of  flattery,  his 
election,  his  treaty,  and  his  return ;  and  the  new 
prince  had  taken  the  most  elfcctual  measures  to  se- 
cure the  allegiance  of  the  armies  and  provinces  of 
Europe  ;  by  placing  the  military  command  in  the 
hands  of  those  oflicers,  who,  from  motives  of  in- 
terest, or  inclination,  would  firmly  support  the 
cause  of  their  benefactor.'' 
The  friendsofJulianhad  confidently 

/      Universal    cla- 

announced  the  success  of  his  expedi-  mour  against  the 

™,  ....        I  r        1  treaty  of  peace. 

tion.  They  entertained  a  fond  per-  '  ' 
suasion,  that  the  temples  of  the  gods  would  be  en- 
riched with  the  spoils  of  the  east ;  that  Persia  would 
be  reduced  to  the  humble  state  of  a  tributary  pro- 
vince, governed  by  the  laws  and  magistrates  of 
■Rome  ;  that  the  barbarians  would  adopt  the  dress, 
and  manners,  and  language,  of  their  conquerors ; 
and  that  the  youth  of  Ecbatana  and  Susa  would 
study  the  art  of  rhetoric  under  Grecian  masters.' 
The  progress  of  the  arms  of  Julian  interrupted  his 
communication  with  the  empire ;  and,  from  the 
moment  that  he  passed  the  Tigris,  his  afl'ectionate 
subjects  were  ignorant  of  the  fate  and  fortunes  of 
their  prince.  Their  contemplation  of  fancied 
triumphs  was  disturbed  by  the  melancholy  rumour 
of  his  death  ;  and  they  persisted  to  doubt,  after  they 
could  no  longer  deny,  the  truth  of  that  fatal  event. ^ 
The  messengers  of  Jovian  promulgated  the  specious 
tale  of  a  prudent  and  necessary  peace  ;  the  voice  of 
fame,  louder  and  more  sincere,  revealed  the  disgrace 
of  the  emperor,  and  the  conditions  of  the  igno- 
minious treaty.  The  minds  of  the  people  were  filled 
with  astonishment  and  grief,  with  indignation  and 
terror,  when  they  were  informed  that  the  un- 
worthy successor  of  Julian  relinquished  the  five 
provinces,  which  had  been  acquired  by  the  victory 
of  Galcrius  ;  and  that  he  shamefully  surrendered  to 
the  barbarians  the  important  city  of  Nisibis,  the 
firmest  bulwark  of  the  provinces  of  the  east.s    The 

of  the  Samiel,  the  deadly  hot  wind,  which  Thevcnot  (Voyages,  part.  ii. 
1.  i.  p.  2!t2.)  so  much  dreaded. 

d  Tlie  retreatof  Jovian  is  described  by  Ammianus,  (xxv.  9.)  Lihanius, 
(Orat.  Parent,  c.  143.  p.  36i.)  aud  Zosiiiius,  (I.  iii.  |i.  19-1.) 

e  Libanius,  Oral.  Parent,  e.  14i.  p.  3(iU.  Such  were  the  natural  hopes 
and  wi.shesofa  rhetorician. 

f  The  people  of  Carrlii-.  a  citv  devoted  to  paganism,  liuried  the 
inauspicious  mes.senger  under  a  pile  of  stones.  (Zosiraus.  I.  in.  p.  190) 
Libanius,  when  he  received  Ule  falal  iiilelligence,  cast  Ins  eye  on  his 
sword  i  but  he  recollected  that  Plato  had  condemned  suicide,  and  that 
he  must  live  to  compose  the  panegyric  of  Juhau.  (Libanius  dc  VitasuS, 
torn.  ii.  p.  45,  4U.) 

e  Aminiaiiusaud  Eutropius  may  be  admitted  as  fair  and  credihle. 
witnesses  of  the  public  language  and  opinions.  The  people  ol  Anlioeh 
reviled  an  ignominious  peace,  which  eX|iosed  them  to  the  Persian.",  on 
a  naked  and  defenceless  frontier,  (lixcerpt.  Valcsiaiia,  p.  81 J.  ex  Jolianiio 
Anliocheuo.) 
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deep  and  dangerous  question,  how  far  the  puhlic 
faith  should  be  observed,  when  it  becomes  incom- 
patible with  the  public  safetj-,  was  freely  agitated 
in  popular  conversation  ;  and  some  hopes  were  en- 
tertained, that  the  emperor  would  redeem  his  pusil- 
lanimous behaviour  by  a  splendid  act  of  patriotic 
perfidy.  The  inflexible  spirit  of  the  Roman  senate 
had  always  disclaimed  the  unequal  conditions  which 
were  extorted  from  the  distress  of  her  captive 
armies  ;  and,  if  it  were  necessary  to  satisfy  the 
national  honour,  by  delivering  the  guilty  general 
into  the  hands  of  the  barbarians,  the  greatest  part 
of  the  subjects  of  Jovian  would  have  cheerfully 
acquiesced  in  the  precedent  of  ancient  times.'' 

But  the  emperor,  whatever  might  be 
N'isibu,"nd"\e!  the  limits  of  his  constitutional  authori- 
stores    the    five  j,.  y.^^  j},g  absolute  master  of  the  laws 

provinces   to  the    .' 

Persians.  and  arms  of  the  state  ;   and  the  same 

"  '  motives  which  had  forced  him  to  sub- 
scribe, now  pressed  him  to  execute,  the  treaty  of 
peace.  He  was  impatient  to  secure  an  empire  at 
the  expense  of  a  few  provinces  ;  and  the  respect- 
able names  of  religion  and  honour  concealed  the 
personal  fears  and  the  ambition  of  Jovian.  Notwith- 
standing the  dutiful  solicitations  of  the  inhabitants, 
decency,  as  well  as  prudence,  forbade  the  emperor 
to  lodge  in  the  palace  of  Nisibis  ;  but,  the  next 
morning  after  his  arrival,  Bineses,  the  ambassador 
of  Persia,  entered  the  place,  displayed  from  the 
citadel  the  standard  of  the  Great  King,  and  pro- 
claimed, in  his  name,  the  cruel  alternative  of  exile 
or  servitude.  The  principal  citizens  of  Nisibis, 
who,  till  that  fatal  moment,  had  confided  in  the  pro- 
tection of  their  sovereign,  threw  themselves  at  his 
feet.  They  conjured  him  not  to  abandon,  or,  at 
least,  not  to  deliver,  a  faithful  colony  to  the  rage  of 
a  barbarian  tyrant,  exasperated  by  the  three  suc- 
cessive defeats,  which  he  had  experienced  under  the 
walls  of  Nisibis.  They  still  possessed  arms  and 
courage  to  repel  the  invaders  of  their  country  ;  they 
requested  only  the  permission  of  using  them  in  their 
own  defence  ;  and,  as  soon  as  they  had  asserted 
their  independence,  they  should  implore  the  favour 
of  being  again  admitted  into  the  rank  of  his  sub- 
jects. Their  arguments,  their  eloquence,  their 
tears,  were  ineffectual.  Jovian  alleged,  with  some 
confusion,  the  sanctity  of  oaths  ;  and,  as  the  reluct- 
ance with  which  he  accepted  the  present  of  a  crown 
of  gold,  convinced  the  citizens  of  their  hopeless 
condition,  the  advocate  Sylvanus  was  provoked  to 
exclaim,  "  O  emperor !  may  you  thus  be  crowned 
by  all  the  cities  of  your  .dominions  !"  Jovian,  who 
in  a  few  weeks  had  assumed  the  habits  of  a  prince,' 
was  displeased  with   freedom,  and  offended  with 

h  The  Abbe  de  la  Bleteric  (Hist,  de  Jovien.  torn.  i.  p.  212—227.) 
though  .1  severe  c.lsuist.  has  pronounced  that  Jovian  was  not  bound  to 
execute  liis  pronnise;  since  Iil-  could  7iot  dismember  tlie  empire,  nor 
alienate,  witliout  their  consent,  the  aHegiance  of  Ins  people.  I  have 
never  found  much  delight  or  instruction  in  sucli  political  metaphysics. 

>  At  Nisibis  he  performed  a  roi/at  act.  A  brave  officer,  liis  name- 
sajte,  who  b.id  been  thon^'ht  worthy  of  llie  purple,  was  dragged  from 
supper,  thrown  into  a  well,  and  stoned  to  death,  without  any  form  of 
trial,  or  evidence  of  puilt.     Ammian.  xxv.  8. 

k  Sec  xxv.  9.  and  Zosimus,  1.  iii.  p.  194,  195. 

1  Chron.  I'asclul.  p.  300.  The  ecclesiastical  Notitiae  inay  bo  con- 
sulted. 
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truth  ;  and  as  he  reasonably  supposed,  that  the  dis- 
content of  the  people  might  incline  them  to  submit 
to  the  Persian  government,  he  published  an  edict, 
under  pain  of  death,  that  they  should  leave  the  city 
within  the  term  of  three  days.  Ammianus  has  de- 
lineated in  lively  colours  the  scene  of  universal 
despair,  which  he  seems  to  have  viewed  with  an 
eye  of  compassion.''  The  martial  youth  deserted, 
with  indignant  grief,  the  walls  which  they  had  so 
gloriously  defended ;  the  disconsolate  mourner 
dropt  a  last  tear  over  the  tomb  of  a  son  or  husband, 
which  must  soon  be  profaned  by  the  rude  hand  of  a 
barbarian  master  ;  and  the  aged  citizen  kissed  the 
threshold,  and  clung  to  the  doors,  of  the  house, 
where  he  had  passed  the  cheerful  and  careless  hours 
of  infancy.  The  highways  were  crowded  with  a 
trembling  multitude  :  the  distinctions  of  rank,  and 
se.x,  and  age,  were  lost  in  the  general  calamity. 
Every  one  strove  to  bear  away  some  fragment  from 
the  wreck  of  his  fortunes  ;  and  as  they  could  not 
command  the  immediate  service  of  an  adequate 
number  of  horses  or  waggons,  they  were  obliged  to 
leave  behind  them  the  greatest  part  of  their  valuable 
effects.  The  savage  insensibility  of  Jovian  appears 
to  have  aggravated  the  hardships  of  these  unhappy 
fugitives.  They  were  seated,  however,  in  a  new- 
built  quarter  of  Amida;  and  that  rising  city,  with 
the  reinforcement  of  a  very  considerable  colony, 
soon  recovered  its  former  splendour,  and  became  the 
capital  of  Mesopotamia.'  Similar  orders  were 
despatched  by  the  emperor  for  the  evacuation  of 
Singara  and  the  castle  of  the  Moors  ;  and  for  the 
restitution  of  the  five  provinces  beyond  the  Tigris. 
Sapor  enjoyed  the  glory  and  the  fruits  of  his  victory ; 
and  this  ignominious  peace  has  justly  been  con- 
sidered as  a  memorable  ara  in  the  decline  and  fall 
of  the  Roman  empire.  The  predecessors  of  Jovian 
had  sometimes  relinquished  the  dominion  of  distant 
and  unprofitable  provinces  ;  but,  since  the  founda- 
tion of  the  city,  the  genius  of  Rome,  the  god  Ter- 
minus, who  guarded  the  boundaries  of  the  republic, 
had  never  retired  before  the  sword  of  a  victorious 
enemy."' 

After  Jovian  had  performed  those  Reflections  od 
engagements,  which  the  voice  of  his  ""^  '''^^"' 
people  might  have  tempted  him  to  violate,  he  has- 
tened away  from  the  scene  of  his  disgrace,  and  pro- 
ceeded with  his  whole  court  to  enjoy  the  lu.xury  of 
Antioch."  Without  consulting  the  dictates  of  re- 
ligious zeal,  he  was  prompted,  by  humanity  and 
gratitude,  to  bestow  the  last  honours  on  the  remains 
of  his  deceased  sovereign  :"  and  Procopius,  who 
sincerely  bewailed  the  loss  of  his  kinsman,  was  re- 
moved from  the  command  of  the  army,  under  the 

m  Zosimus.  1.  iii.  p.  192,  193.  Sextus  Rufiis  de  Proviociis,  c.  29. 
Augiistin  de  Civilat.  Dei.  I.  iv.  c.  29.  This  general  position  must  be 
applied  and  interpreted  witli  some  cautioD. 

u  .Ammianus,  xxv.  9.  Zosimus,  I,  iii.  p.  196.  He  might  beedax,  et 
vino  \'eneriquc  indillgens.  But  [  .igroe  with  La  Bleterie  (torn.  i.  p. 
MS — lj4.)  in  rejecting:  the  foolish  report  of  a  Baectianalian  riot  (ap. 
Suidam)  celebrated  at  Antioch,  by  the  emperor,  his  iri/e,  and  a  troop  of 
concubines. 

o  The  Abtie  de  la  Bleterie  (torn.  i.  p.  156.  209.)  handsomely  exposes 
the  brutal  bi;iOtry  of  lt.ironiu.s,  who  would  have  thrown  .lillian  to  the 
dogs,  ne  cespititia  qnidera  .sepulturu  dignus. 
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decent  pretence  of  ooniUictinp;  the  I'uncral.  The 
corpse  of  Julian  was  transported  from  Nisibis  to 
Tarsus,  in  a  slow  march  of  fifteen  days  ;  and,  as  it 
passed  througli  tlie  cities  of  tlie  east,  was  saluted 
by  hostile  factions,  with  mournful  lamentations 
and  clamorous  insults.  The  papins  already  placed 
their  beloved  hero  in  the  rank  of  those  gods  whose 
worship  he  bad  restored  ;  while  the  invectives  of  the 
christians  pursued  the  .soul  of  the  apostate  to  hell, 
and  his  body  to  the  gravci'  One  party  lamented 
the  approaching  ruin  of  their  altars  ;  the  other  cele- 
brated the  marvellous  deliverance  of  the  church. 
The  christians  applauded,  in  lofty  and  ambiguous 
strains,  tlic  stroke  of  divine  vengeance,  which  had 
been  so  long  suspended  over  the  guilty  head  of 
Julian,  They  acknowledge,  that  the  death  of  the 
tyrant,  at  the  instant  be  expired  beyond  the  Tigris, 
was  revealed  to  the  saints  of  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Cap- 
padoeia;'!  and,  instead  of  suflering  him  to  fall  by 
the  Persian  darts,  their  indiscretion  ascribed  the 
heroic  deed  to  the  obscure  hand  of  some  mortal  or 
immortal  champion  of  the  faith.'  Such  imprudent 
declarations  were  eagerly  adopted  by  the  mali<'c  or 
credulity  of  their  adversaries  ;'  who  darkly  insinu- 
ated, or  eonddcntly  asserted,  that  the  governors  of 
the  church  had  in.stigated  and  directed  the  fanati- 
cism of  a  domestic  assassin.'  Above  sixteen  years 
after  the  death  of  Julian,  the  charge  was  solemnly 
and  vehemently  urged,  in  a  public  oration,  ad- 
dressed by  Libanius  to  the  emperor  Theodosius. 
His  suspicions  arc  unsupported  by  fact  or  argu- 
ment; and  we  can  only  esteem  tlie  generous  zeal  of 
the  sophist  of  Antioeh,  for  the  cold  and  neglected 
ashes  of  his  friend." 
and  funeral  of  It  was  an  ancient  custom  in  the  fune- 
Juhaii.        ^jjig^  jj^  ^gji  jjg  j^  ^j|g  triumphs,  of  the 

Romans,  that  the  voice  of  praise  should  be  cor- 
rected by  that  of  satire  and  ridicule  ;  and  that,  in 
the  midst  of  the  splendid  pageants,  which  displayed 
the  glory  of  the  living  or  of  the  dead,  their  imper- 
fections should  not  be  concealed  from  the  eyes  of 
the  world.*  This  custom  was  practised  in  the  fu- 
neral of  Julian.  The  comedians,  who  resented  his 
contempt  and  aversion  for  the  theatre,  exhibited, 
with  the  applause  of  a  christian  audience,  the  lively 
and  exaggerated  representation  of  the  faults  and 

p  Compare  Ihc  sophist  and  tiie  Mint.  (Libanius,  Monod.  ton),  ii.  p. 
2.51.  and  Oral.  Parent,  r.  14.5,  p.  3ti7.  i\  16ti.  p.  377.  witii  Gre;;ory  Nazi- 
anzen,  Oral.  iv.  p.  12.5 — 132.)  The  cliristian  orator  faintly  utters 
some  exliortatinns  to  modesty  and  forpiveness:  but  he  is  well  satisfied, 
tliat  tlie  real  sufferings  of  Julian  will  far  exceed  the  fabulous  torments 
of  Ixion  or  Tantalus. 

q  Tillemont  {Hist,  des  Erapereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  549.)  has  collected 
these  visions.  Some  saint  or  anjjel  w.ts  observed  to  be  absent  in  the 
Might  on  a  secret  expedition,  &c. 

r  Sozonien  (I.  vi.  2. )  applauds  the  (.reek  i]nctt\tie  nf  ti/rnrtniciile  :  but 
the  whole  passage,  which  a  Jesuit  mif^ht  have  translated,  is  prudently 
suppresM'd  hy  the  president  Cousin. 

•  Inunrdi.Viely  after  the  death  of  Julian,  an  uncertain  rumour  was 
scattereil,  telo  eecidisse  Romano.  It  was  carried  by  some  deserters 
to  the  Persian  camp;  and  the  Romans  were  reproached  as  Ihea-ssasflins 
of  the  emperor  by  Sapor  and  his  subjects.  (Ammian.  xxv.  G.  Libanius 
dc  tilciscenda  Juhani  nece,  c.  xiii.  p.  Ifi2,  IG3.)  It  w.is  urped.  asade. 
risive  proof,  that  no  Persian  had  appeared  to  claim  the  |»romised  reward. 
Lilian.  Oral.  Parent,  c.  141.  p.  36.!.  Kut  the  flyini;  horseman,  who 
darted  the  fatal  javelin,  might  be  ignorant  of  its  effect;  or  he  might 
be  slain  ill  the  same  action.  Ammianus  neither  feels  nor  inspires  a 
suspicion. 

t  'fir  TIC  cvToXn^  ffAiipciiv  Tdi  ff(fiii}u  fiuTwv  ai>xavri.  This  dark  and 
anihij;iiou»  expression  may  point  to  Athan.isius.  Ihc  first,  without  a 
rival,  of  the  christian  clci(-y.  (Libanius  de  ulcis.  Jul,  liece,  c.  i.  p,  149, 
La  BIctcrie,  Hist,  dc  Jovien,  torn.  i.  p.  179 ) 


follies  of  the  deceased  emperor.  His  various  cha- 
racter and  singular  manners  afforded  an  ample  scope 
for  pleasantry  and  ridicule.^  In  the  exercise  of  his 
uncommon  talents,  he  often  descended  below  the 
majesty  of  his  rank.  Alexander  was  transformed 
into  Diogt^ncs  ;  the  phibisciplier  was  degraded  into 
a  priest.  The  purity  of  his  virtue  was  sullied  by 
excessive  vanity ;  his  superstition  disturbed  the 
peace,  and  endangered  the  safety,  of  a  mighty  em- 
pire ;  and  his  irregular  sallies  were  the  less  entitled 
to  indulgence,  as  they  appeared  to  be  the  laborious 
efforts  of  art,  or  even  of  affectation.  The  remains  of 
Julian  were  interred  at  Tarsus  in  Cilieia;  but  his 
stately  tomb,  wliitdi  arose  in  that  city,  on  the  bank.s 
of  the  cold  and  limpid  Cydnus,"  was  displeasing  to 
the  faithful  friends,  who  loved  and  revered  the 
memory  of  that  extraordinary  man.  The  philoso- 
pher expressed  a  very  reasonable  wish,  that  the 
disciple  of  Plato  might  have  reposed  amidst  the 
groves  of  the  academy ;»  while  the  soldier  exclaimed 
in  bolder  accents,  that  the  ashes  of  Julian  should 
have  been  mingled  with  those  of  Cesar,  in  the  field 
of  Mars,  and  among  the  ancient  monuments  of 
Roman  virtue.''  The  history  of  princes  does  not 
very  frequently  renew  the  example  of  a  similar 
competition. 


CHAP.  XXV. 

T/ic  yovermnent  and  death  of  Jovian. — Election  of 
Valentinian,  who  associates  his  brother  Valens, 
and  makes  the  final  division  of  the  eastern  and 
western  empires. — Revolt  of  Procopiiis. — Civil 
and  ecclesiastical  administration. — Germanif. — 
Britain.  —  Africa.  —  The  east.  —  T/ic  Danube. — 
Death  of  Valentinian. — His  two  sons,  Gratian  and 
Valentinian  II.  succeed  to  the  ivestern  empire. 


Til  F.  death  of  Julian  had  left  the  public     „,  .    ,,,. 

*  state  of  the 

affairs  of  the  empire  in  a  very  doubt-       church, 

,.    ,  ,      ,  -1       .-  mi  A.  D.  363. 

till    and    dangerous   situation.      The 
Roman  army  was  saved  by  an  inglorious,  perhaps  a 
necessary,  treaty ; "  and  the  first  moments  of  peace 
were  consecrated  by  the  pious  Jovian  to  restore  the 
domestic  tranquillity  of  the  church  and  state.     The 

u  The  orator  (Fabricius,  Ribliot,  Gra?c,  tom,  vii,  p,  145—179,)  scat- 
ters suspici<iiis,  demands  an  inquiry,  and  insinuates,  that  proofs  might 
still  be  obtained.  He  ascribes  the  success  of  the  Huns  to  the  criminal 
iickIccI  of  revenging  Julian's  death, 

X  At  the  funeral  of  Vespasian,  the  comedian  who  personated  that 
frugal  emperor,  anxiously  ilujuired,  how  much  it  cost? — "  Fourscore 
thousand  pounds"  {ceiities, ) — "Give  me  the  tenth  part  of  the  sum,  and 
throw  my  body  into  the  Tyber,"  Sueton,  in  Vesp.isian,  c,  19,  with  the 
notes  of  Casanbon  and  Gronovius, 

y  Gregory  (Orat.  iv.  p,  119,  120,)  compares  this  supposed  ignominy 
aiitl  ridicule  to  the  funeral  liononrs  of  Constautiiis,  whose  body  was 
chanted  over  Mount  Taurus  by  a  choir  of  angels, 

/  Quintius  Curtius,  I,  iii.  c.  4.  The  luxuriancy  of  his  descriptions 
has  been  often  censured,  ^'et  it  w;is  almost  the  (futy  of  the  histori.ui 
to  describe  a  river,  whose  waters  had  nearly  proved  latal  to  Alexander. 

a  Libanius,  Orat.  Parent,  c,  1.56.  p,  377,  Vet  he  acknowledges  with 
gratitude  the  liberality  of  the  two  royal  brothers  in  decorating  the 
tomb  of  Julian,  (de  ulcis,  Jul.  nece,  c,  7,  p,  152,) 

h  Cujus  siiprema  et  cioeres,  si  qui  tunc  juste  consuleret,  non  Cyd- 
iius  videre  deberel,  quamvisgratissimus  amnis  et  rniuidiis:  sed  ad  per- 
petnandam  gloriam  recte  factotum  prreterlambere  Tiberis,  intersecans 
urbem  n-ternam,  divorumque  veterum  monumenta  pricstringeus.  Am- 
mian. xxv,  10, 

a  The  medals  of  Jovian  adorn  him  with  victories,  laurel  crowns,  and 
prnslrate  captives,  Diicange,  Famil,  Byzantin,  p,  52,  Flattery  is  a 
foolish  suicide ,  she  destroys  herself  with  her  own  hands. 
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indiscretion  of  his  predecessor,  instead  of  recon- 
ciling, had  artfully  fomented,  the  religious  war ;  and 
the  balance  which  he  affected  to  preserve  between 
the  hostile  factions,  served  only  to  perpetuate  the 
contest,  by  the  vicissitudes  of  hope  and  fear,  by  the 
rival  claims  of  ancient  possession  and  actual  favour. 
The  christians  had  forgotten  the  spirit  of  the  gospel ; 
and  the  pagans  had  imbibed  the  spirit  of  the  church. 
In  private  families,  the  sentiments  of  nature  were 
extinguished  by  the  blind  fury  of  zeal  and  revenge  : 
the  majesty  of  the  laws  was  violated  or  abused  ;  the 
cities  Of  the  east  were  stained  with  blood  ;  and  the 
most  implacable  enemies  of  the  Romans  were  in 
the  bosom  of  their  country.  Jovian  was  educated 
in  the  profession  of  Christianity ;  and  as  he  marched 
from  Nisibis  to  Antioch,  the  banner  of  the  cross,  the 
Labarim  of  Constantine,  which  was  again  dis- 
played at  the  head  of  the  legions,  announced  to  the 
people  the  faith  of  their  new  emperor.  As  soon  as 
he  ascended  the  throne,  he  transmitted  a  circular 
epistle  to  all  the  governors  of  provinces  ;  in  which 
he  confessed  the  divine  truth,  and  secured  the  legal 
establishment,  of  the  christian  religion.  The  insi- 
dious edicts  of  Julian  were  abolished  ;  the  eccle- 
siastical immunities  were  restored  and  enlarged ; 
and  Jovian  condescended  to  lament,  that  the  distress 
of  the  times  obliged  him  to  diminish  the  measure  of 
charitable  contributions.''  The  christians  were  una- 
nimous in  the  loud  and  sincere  applause  which  they 
bestowed  on  the  pious  successor  of  Julian.  But 
they  were  still  ignorant  what  creed,  or  what  synod, 
he  would  choose  for  the  standard  of  orthodoxy ;  and 
the  peace  of  the  church  immediately  revived  those 
eager  disputes  which  had  been  suspended  during 
the  season  of  persecution.  The  episcopal  leaders 
of  the  contending  sects,  convinced,  from  experience, 
how  much  their  fate  would  depend  on  the  earliest 
impressions  that  were  made  on  the  mind  of  an  un- 
tutored soldier,  hastened  to  the  court  of  Edessa,  or 
Antioch.  The  highways  of  the  east  were  crowded 
with  Homoousian,  and  Arian,  and  Semi-Arian,  and 
Eunomian  bishops,  who  struggled  to  outstrip  each 
other  in  the  holy  race  :  the  apartments  of  the  palace 
resounded  with  their  clamours ;  and  the  ears  of  their 
prince  were  assaulted,  and  perhaps  astonished,  by 
the  singular  mixture  of  metaphysical  argument  and 
passionate  invective.'  The  moderation  of  Jovian, 
w  ho  recommended  concord  and  charity,  and  referred 
the  disputants  to  the  sentence  of  a  future  council, 
was  interpreted  as  a  symptom  of  indifference  ;  but 

b  Jovian  restored  to  the  ohurcli  TOf  aftxatov  Ko<rtioy;  a  forcible  and 
rorapreliensive  expression,  {Pliilostorgius,  I.  viii.  c.  3.  witli  Godefroy's 
Disserlations,  p.  329.  Sozomen,  1.  vi.  c.  3.)  The  new  law  which  con- 
demned the  rape  or  marriage  of  nuns,  (Cod.  Theod.  I.  ix.  lit.  xxv,  Ie;i, 
2.)  is  exaggerated  hy  Sozoraeu  ;  who  snppo.'^s,  tiiat  an  amorous  glance. 
the  adultery  of  the  heart,  was  punished  wiUi  death  by  tlie  evangehc 
legislator. 

e  Compare  Socrates.  I.  iii.  c.  23.  and  Philostorgius,  I.  viii.  c.  6.  with 
Godefroy's  Dissertations,  p.  ."WO. 

'1  The  word  ce/estjn/  faintly  expresses  the  impious  and  extravagant 
tlattery  of  the  emptror  to  the  archbishop,  T»ir  irpor  toi-  Ocov  tov  o.Xwv 
'•fioffaxTtwc.  (See  the  original  epistle  in  Atlianasius.  torn.  ii.  p.  33.} 
•  ircKory  Nazianzen  (Orat.  xxi.  p.  392.)  celebrates  the  frienilship  of 
Jovian  and  Athanasius.  The  primate's  journey  was  advi.sed  Ijy  the 
Egyptian  monks.  (Tillemont,  fllem.  F.ccles.  tom.viii.  p.  221.) 

e  Athanasius,  at  the  court  of  Autioth,  is  agreeably  represented   by 

La  ISIeterie:  (Hist,  de  Jovieo,  torn.  i.  p.   121— 1-(8.)  he  translates  the 

sintintar  and  ori;;inal  conferences  of  the  emperor,  the  primate  of  Ejiypt, 

and  the  Arian  deputies.    The  Abbe  is  not  satisfied  with  the  coarse 

2  c  2 


his  attachment  to  the  Nicene  creed  was  at  length 
discovered  and  declared,  by  the  reverence  which  he 
expressed  for  the  celestial'^  virtues  of  the  great 
Athanasius.  The  intrepid  veteran  of  the  faith,  at 
the  age  of  seventy,  had  issued  from  his  retreat  on 
tlic  first  intelligence  of  the  tyrant's  death.  The 
acclamations  of  the  people  seated  him  once  more  on 
the  archiepiseopal  throne  ;  and  he  wisely  accepted, 
or  anticipated,  the  invitation  of  Jovian.  The  vene- 
rable figure  of  Athanasius,  his  calm  courage,  and 
insinuating  eloquence,  sustained  the  reputation 
which  he  had  already  acquired  in  the  courts  of  four 
successive  princes."  As  soon  as  he  had  gained  the 
confidence,  and  secured  the  faith,  of  the  christian 
emperor,  he  returned  in  triumph  to  his  diocese,  and 
continued,  with  mature  counsels  and  undiminished 
vigour,  to  direct,  ten  years  longer,'  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal government  of  Alexandria,  Egypt,  and  the 
catholic  church.  Before  his  departure  from  Anti- 
och, he  assured  Jovian  that  his  orthodox  devotion 
would  be  rewarded  with  a  long  and  peaceful  reign. 
Athanasius  had  reason  to  hope,  that  he  should  be 
allowed  either  the  merit  of  a  successful  prediction, 
or  the  excuse  of  a  grateful,  though  ineffectual, 
prayer.s 
The  slightest  force,  when  it  is  applied  ,    . 

.  Jovian  proclaims 

to  assist  and  guide  the  natural  descent  universal  tolera- 
of  its  object,  operates  with  irresistible 
weight;  and  Jovian  had  the  good  fortune  to  embrace 
the  religious  opinions  which  were  supported  by  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  and  the  zeal  and  numbers  of  the 
most  powerful  sect.''  Under  his  reign,  Christianity 
obtained  an  easy  and  lasting  victory  ;  and  as  soon 
as  the  smile  of  royal  patronage  was  withdrawn,  the 
genius  of  paganism,  which  had  been  fondly  raised 
and  cherished  by  the  arts  of  Julian,  sunk  irrecover- 
ably in  the  dust.  In  many  cities,  the  temples  were 
shut  or  deserted :  the  philosophers,  who  had  abused 
their  transient  favour,  thought  it  prudent  to  shave 
their  beards,  and  disguise  their  profession  ;  and  the 
christians  rejoiced,  that  they  were  now  in  a  condi- 
tion to  forgive,  or  to  revenge,  the  injuries  which 
they  had  suffered  under  the  preceding  reign.-  The 
consternation  of  the  pagan  world  was  dispelled  by 
a  wise  and  gracious  edict  of  toleration  ;  in  which 
Jovian  explicitly  declared,  that  although  he  should 
severely  punish  the  sacrilegious  rites  of  magic,  his 
subjects  might  exercise,  with  freedom  and  safety, 
the  ceremonies  of  the  ancient  worsliip.  The  me- 
mory of  this  law  has  been  preserved  by  the  orator 

pleasantry  of  Jovian  ;  but  his  partiality  for  Athanasius  assumes,  ia  his 
eyes,  the  character  of  justice. 

f  The  true  lera  of  his  death  is  perplexed  with  some  difftculties. 
(Tilhinont,  Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  viii.  p.  7r.>— 723.)  Rut  the  d,ite  (A.  D. 
37.3.  May  2.)  whidi  .seems  the  most  consistent  with  history  and  reason, 
is  ratitied  by  his  authentic  life.  (MatTei  Oj^ervaztoni  Lettcrarie,  torn.  in. 
p.  81) 

e  See  the  observations  of  V  alesius  and  Jortiii.  (Remarks  on  Eccle. 
siastical  History,  vol.  iv.  p.  38.)  on  the  ori;;iiial  letter  of  Atiianasius; 
which  is  preserved  by  Theodoret,  (1.  iv.  c.  3.)  In  some  MSS.  this  in. 
discreet  promise  is  omitted  ;  ]ierhaps  by  the  catholics,  jealous  of  the 
prophetic  fame  of  their  leader. 

h  .\tlianasiiis  (apud  Theodoret.  !.  iv.  c.  3.)  niagnilies  the  number  of 
the  orthodox,  who  cnmi>osed  the  whole  world,  Toptf  oXowv  *«v  '^ 
Ape(«  ^poi  Hirwv.  This  assertion  was  verified  in  Uie  s)iace  of  thirty  or 
forty  years. 

i  5»o*crates,  I.  iii.  e.  2-1.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  (Orat.  iv.  p.  13!.)  and 
T.ibanius,  (Orat.  Parcntalis,  c.  148.  p.  369.)  express  the  living  scnti. 
ments  of  their  rvs|icctive  fsctioii& 
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TlicDii.stiiis,  hIio  w.'i.s  ilcpuli'd  hy  the  senate  of 
Con.stantinople  to  express  their  loyal  devotion  for 
llie  emperor.  Thcraistius  e.xpatiatcs  on  the  ele- 
mcney  of  the  divine  nature,  the  facility  of  human 
error,  the  riu'hts  of  conseience,and  the  independeuee 
of  the  mind  ;  and,  with  some  eloquence,  inculcates 
the  principles  of  philosophical  toleration;  whose  aid 
superstition  herself,  in  the  hour  of  her  distress,  is 
not  ashamed  to  implore.  He  justly  observes,  that, 
in  the  recent  changes,  both  religions  had  been 
alternately  disgraced  by  the  seeming  acquisition  of 
worthless  proselytes,  of  those  votaries  of  the  reign- 
ing purple,  who  could  pass,  without  a  reason,  and 
without  a  blush,  froui  the  church  to  tlic  temple,  and 
from  the  altars  of  Jupiter  to  the  sacred  table  of  the 
christians.'' 

In  the  space  of  seven  months,  the 

His  proirrtss  from  "^ 

Aniioch,  Roman  troops,  who  were  now  return- 
ed to  Antioch,  had  performed  a  march 
of  fifteen  hundred  miles ;  in  w  hich  they  had  en- 
dured all  the  hardships  of  war,  of  famine,  and  of 
climate.  Notwithstanding  their  services,  their 
fatigues,  and  the  approach  of  winter,  the  timid  and 
impatient  .Fovian  allowed  only,  to  the  men  and 
horses,  a  respite  of  six  weeks.  The  emperor  could 
not  sustain  the  indiscreet  and  malicious  raillery  of 
the  people  of  Antioch.'  He  was  impatient  to  pos- 
sess the  palace  of  Constantinople ;  and  to  prevent 
the  ambition  of  some  competitor,  who  might  occupy 
the  vacant  allegiance  of  Europe.  Hut  he  soon 
received  the  grateful  intelligence,  that  his  authority 
was  acknowledged  from  the  Thracian  Bosphorus 
to  the  Atlantic  ocean.  By  tlie  first  letters  wliicli 
he  despatched  from  the  camp  of  Mesopotamia,  he 
had  delegated  the  military  command  of  Gaul  and 
Illyricum  to  Malarich,  a  brave  and  faithful  officer 
of  the  nation  of  the  Franks ;  and  to  his  father-in- 
iaw,  count  Lucillian,  who  had  formerly  distin- 
guished his  courage  and  conduct  in  the  defence  of 
Nisibis.  Malarich  had  declined  an  oflice  to  which 
he  thought  himself  nnequal  ;  and  Lucillian  was 
niassarred  at  Rheinis,  in  an  accidental  mutiny  of 
the  Batavian  cohorts.'"  But  the  moderation  of 
Jovinus,  master-general  of  the  cavalry,  who  forgave 
the  intention  of  his  disgrace,  soon  appea.sed  the 
tumult,  and  confirmed  the  uncertain  minds  of  the 
soldiers.  The  oath  of  fidelity  was  administered, 
and  taken,  w  ith  loyal  aec-lamations  :  and  the  de- 
puties of  the  western    armies"  saluted  their  new 

k  Thcmiatius,  Oral.  v.  p.  63—71.  edit.  Hantuiii.  Paris,  1684.  The 
Al)bi'  lit  la  Ulctcrie  judiciously  remarks,  (Hist,  dc  .lovieii,  torn.  i.  |>. 
1U9.)  ttiat  Sozomeii  has  forgot  the  g-eneral  toleratiou  ;  and  'I'heniistiufl, 
tliecstaliUsltmeiit  of  thecathohc  reh^ioii.  l-^acli  of  tliem  turned  away 
Irom  the  oljjert  which  he  dishkcd  ;  and  wished  to  .suppress  tlie  part  of 
Ihe  edict  tlie  least  honourable,  in  his  opinion,  to  tlie  emperor  Jovian. 

I  0(  ie  \vTio\fii  HX  t}i€<a9  ittHitfTu  irpotaviov;  aW  «7rt(7«ii)wTot 
tifTOi'  btiaf!  Kat  TTuputiiact,  Kai  Tott  Ka\»;ityoic  tJiafHOiTiTOit,  (jatlioiiti 
libeltis.)  Joliaii.  Aiilioehen.  in  Excerpt.  Vale.sian.  p.  845.  The  libels 
iif  Antioch  may  lie  admitted  on  very  slij;ht  evidence. 

m  Compare  Ainmianus,  (xxv.  10.)  who  omits  tlie  name  of  the  Bata- 
vians,  with  Zosimus,  (I.  ill.  p.  1^7.)  who  removes  the  scene  of  action 
from  Uheiro.s  to  Sirmium. 

II  Uuos  capita  scholarum  ordo  castrcnsis  appellat.  Ammian.  xxv. 
10.  ami  Vales,  ad  locum. 

n  Ciijos  vagitus,  perlinaciter  rcluctantis,  ne  in  curuli  sella  vclierctur 
ex  more,  id  quod  mox  arridit  protendehat.  Augustus  and  his  sucees- 
s«ir»  respeilfully  s^.liciled  a  dispejisatioii  of  age  for  the  sons  or  nephews 
whom  they  raised  to  the  consulship.  But  the  curulc  chair  of  the  first 
brutus  had  never  been  disboiiniired  by  an  infant. 


.sovereign  as  he  descended  from  mount  Taurus  to 
the  city  of  Tyana,  in  Cappadocia.     From  Tyana  he 
continued  his  hasty  march  to  Aneyra,  capital  of  the 
province  of  Galatia ;  where  .lovian  a.ssumed,   with 
his  infant  son,  the  name  and  ensigns  of  the  consul- 
ship."    Dadastana,!'  an  ()l)seiire  town,     j^  p  j,,^ 
almost  at  an  equal  distance  between        J«n-  '■ 
Aneyra  and  Nice,  was  marked  for  the  fatal  term  of 
his  journey  and  his  life.     After  indulging  himself 
with  a  plentiful,  perhaps  an  intemperate,  supper, 
he  retired  to  rest;  and  the  next  morning  the  em- 
peror .Tovian  was   found  dead   in   bis   bed.    The 
cause  of  this  sudden  death  was  van-  dcjh,  of  Jovian, 
ously    understood.     By   some   it  was        '''''■  "■ 
aseiibcd   to  the   consequences   of  an   indigestion, 
occasioned  either  by  the  quantity  of  the  wine,  or 
the  quality  of  the  mushrooms,  which  he  had  swal- 
lowed in  the  evening.     According  to  others,  he  was 
suffocated  in  his  sleep  by  the  vapour  of  charcoal, 
which  extracted  from  the  walls  of  the  apartment 
the  unwholesome  moisture  of  the   fresh  piaster.^ 
But  the  want  of  a  regular  inquiry  into  the  death  of 
a  prince,  whose  reign  and  person  were  soon  forgot- 
ten, appears  to  have  been  the  only  circumstance 
w  hich  countenanced  the  malicious  whispers  of  poi- 
son and  domestic  guilt.'     The  body  of  .lovian  was 
sent  to  Constantinople,  to  be  interred  with  his  pre- 
decessors, and  the  sad  procession  was  met  on  the 
road  by  his  wife  Charito,  the  daughter  of  count 
Lucillian ;  who  still  wept  the  recent  death  of  her 
father,  and  was  hastening  to  dry  her  tears  in  the 
embraces  of  an  imperial  husband.    Her  disappoint- 
ment and  grief  were  imbittered   by  the  anxiety  of 
maternal  tenderness.     Si.\  weeks  before  the  death 
of  Jovian,  his  infant  son  had  been  placed  in  the 
curule  chair,  adorned  with  the  title  of  Nobilissimus, 
and  the  vain  ensigns  of  the  consulship.     Uncon- 
.seious  of  his  fortune,  the  royal  youth,  who,  from 
his  grandfather,  assumed  the  name  of  Varronian, 
was  reminded  only  by  the  jealousy  of  the  govern- 
ment, that  he  was  the  son  of  an  emperor.     Sixteen 
years  afterwards  he  was  still   alive,   but   he   had 
already  been  deprived  of  an  eye  ;  and  his  afllicted 
mother  expected,  every  hour,  that  the  innocent  vic- 
tim would  be  torn  from  her  arms,  to  appease,  with 
his  blood,  the  suspicions  of  the  reigning  prince." 
Aflerthedeathof  Jovian,  the  throne    „  ,  ,. 

Vacancy  of  the 

of    the    Roman   world    remained   ten  throne. 

,       .   ,        .  ,  n.1  ■     •   .  Feb.  17—26. 

days  '  H  itliout  a  master.   The  ministers 

p  The  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  fixes  Dadaslana  125  Roman  miles  from 
Nice  ■  117  from  Aneyra.  (Wes.senng,  Itinerar.  |i.  142.)  The  pilgrim  of 
Ilonrdeaux.  by  omitting  some  stages,  reduces  the  whole  space  from  242 
to  IKl  miles.     Wesseling,  p.  .^74. 

(1  See  Ammianus,  (xxv.  10.)  Eutronins,  (x.  18.)  who  might  likewise 
he  present;  Jcrom,  (tom.  i.  p.  26.  ail  Heliodornni)  Orosius,  (vii.  .11.) 
.Soznmen,  (I.  »i.  e.  6.)  Zosimus,  (I.  iii.  p.  197,  lOR.)  and  Zonaras,  (tom. 
ii.  I.  xiii.  11.  28.  29.)  We  cannot  expect  a  jierfect  agreement,  and  we 
shall  not  discuss  minute  ditrerences. 

r  Ammianus,  unmindful  of  his  usual  candour  and  good  sense,  com- 
pares the  death  of  the  harmless  Jovian  to  that  of  the  second  Afrieanus, 
who  had  excited  Ihe  fears  and  resentment  of  the  popular  faction. 

.  Chrysostom,  tom.  i.  p.  336.  344.  edit.  Montfaufon.  The  christian 
orator  attempts  to  comfort  a  widow  by  the  examples  of  illiistrioiis  mis. 
fortunes;  and  observes,  th.it  of  nine  emperors  (including  the  Caesar 
(Jallus)  who  luid  reigned  in  his  lime,  only  two  (Constantine  and  Con- 
slantius)  died  a  natural  death.  Such  vague  consolations  have  never 
wijied  away  a  single- tear.  ,    ,      -         n 

t  Ten  davsappear  scarcely  sudicient  for  the  march  and  election.  But 
it  may  be  Observed :   1.  Tlliit  the  generals  might  command  the  expe. 
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and  generals  still  continued  to  meet  in  council ;  to 
exerrise  their  respective  functions;  to  maintain  the 
public  order;  and  peaceably  to  conduct  llie  army  to 
the  city  of  Nice  in  Bithynia,  which  was  chosen  tor 
the  place  of  the  election."  In  a  solemn  assembly 
of  the  civil  and  military  powers  of  the  empire,  the 
diadem  was  again  unanimously  oli'ered  to  the  pr;c- 
fect  Sallust.  He  enjoyed  the  glory  of  a  second 
refusal :  and  when  the  virtues  of  the  father  were 
alleged  in  favour  of  his  son,  the  prajfect,  with  the 
firmness  of  a  disinterested  patriot,  declared  to  the 
electors,  that  the  feeble  age  of  the  one,  and  the  un- 
experienced youth  of  the  other,  were  equally  inca- 
pable ofthe  laborious  duties  of  government.  Several 
candidates  were  proposed  ;  and,  after  weighing  the 
objections  of  character  or  situation,  they  were  suc- 
cessively rejected :  but,  as  soon  as  the  name  of  Va- 
lentinian  was  pronounced,  the  merit  of  that  officer 
united  the  suffrages  of  the  whole  assembly,  and 
obtained  the  sincere  approbation  of  Sallust  himself. 
Valentinian "   was   the   son    of  count 

Election  and  .  ,  . 

character  of  Va-    Gratian,  a  native  of  t^ibalis  in  Pan- 
ntiuian.  nonia,  who,  from  an  obscure  condition, 

had  raised  himself,  by  matchless  strength  and  dex- 
terity, to  the  military  commands  of  Africa  and 
Britain  ;  from  which  he  retired  with  an  ample  for- 
tune and  suspicious  integrity.  The  rank  and  ser- 
vices of  Gratian  contributed,  however,  to  smooth 
the  first  steps  of  the  promotion  of  his  son  ;  and 
afforded  him  an  early  opportunity  of  displaying 
those  solid  and  useful  qualifications,  which  raised 
his  character  above  the  ordinary  level  of  his  fellow- 
soldiers.  The  person  of  Valentinian  was  tall, 
graceful,  and  majestic.  His  manly  countenance, 
deeply  marked  with  the  impression  of  sense  and 
spirit,  inspired  his  friends  with  awe,  and  his  ene- 
mies with  fear  ;  and,  to  second  the  efforts  of  his  un- 
daunted courage,  the  son  of  Gratian  had  inherited 
the  advantages  of  a  strong  and  healthy  constitution. 
By  the  habits  of  chastity  and  temperance,  which 
restrain  the  appetites  and  invigorate  the  faculties, 
Valentinian  preserved  his  own  and  the  public 
esteem.  The  avocations  of  a  military  life  had  di- 
verted his  youth  from  the  elegant  pursuits  of  litera- 
ture ;  he  was  ignorant  of  the  Greek  language,  and 
the  arts  of  rhetoric  ;  but  as  the  mind  of  the  orator 
was  never  disconcerted  by  timid  perplexity,  he  was 
able,  as  often  as  the  occasion  prompted  him,  to 
deliver  his  decided  sentiments  with  bold  and  ready 
elocution.  The  laws  of  martial  discipline  were  the 
only  laws  that  he  had  studied ;  and  he  was  soon 
distinguished  by  the  laborious  diligence,  and  in- 

ditious  use  of  the  pubhc  posts  for  themselves,  tlieir  attendants,  and 
messenuers.  2.  That  tlle  troops,  for  tlie  ease  of  tlie  cities,  marched  in 
many  divisions  ;  and  that  the  head  uf  tile  column  mifjlit  arrive  at  Nice 
when  the  rear  halted  at  Ancyra. 

T»  Ammianns,  xxvi.  I.  Zosimus,  I.  iii.  p.  198.  PhiIostor[;ius,  1. 
Tiii.  C.8.  and  Godefroy,  Dissertat.  p.  334.  rhilostorjjius,  who  appears 
to  have  obtained  some  curious  and  authentic  intelligence,  ascribes  tlie 
choice  of  Valentinian  to  the  praefect  Sallust,  the  master-f;eneral  Arin. 
theus,  Degalaiphus count  of  the  domestics,  and  the  patrician  Datianus, 
whose  pressing  recommendations  from  Ancyra  IiaU  a  weighty  indnence 
in  the  election. 

X  Ammianns,  (xxx.  7.  9.)  and  the  yotuiger  Victor,  have  fnrnisheil 
the  portrait  nf  Valentinian,  which  naturally  precedes  and  illustrates 
the  history  of  his  reign. 

y  At  Antioch,  where  he  was  obliged  to  attend  the  emperor  to  the 


flexible  severity,  with  which  he  discharged  and 
enforced  the  duties  of  the  camp.  In  the  time  of 
Julian  he  provoked  the  danger  of  disgrace,  by  the 
contempt  which  he  publicly  expressed  for  the  reign- 
ing religion  i^  and  it  should  seem,  from  his  subse- 
quent conduct,  that  the  indiscreetand  unseasonable 
freedom  of  Valentinian  was  the  effect  of  military 
spirit,  rather  than  of  christian  zeal.  He  was  par- 
doned, however,  and  still  employed  by  a  prince  who 
esteemed  his  merit :'  and  in  the  various  events  of 
the  Persian  war,  he  improved  the  reputation  which 
he  had  already  acquired  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine. 
The  celerity  and  success  with  which  he  executed 
an  important  commission,  recommended  him  to  the 
favour  of  .Jovian,  and  to  the  honourable  command 
of  the  second  school,  or  company,  of  Targeteers,  of 
the  domestic  guards.  In  the  marcli  from  Antioch, 
he  had  reached  his  quarters  at  Ancyra,  when  he 
was  unexpectedly  summoned,  without  guilt,  and 
without  intrigue,  to  assume,  in  the  forty-third  year 
of  his  age,  the  absolute  government  of  the  Roman, 
empire. 

The  invitation  of  the  ministers  and  hc  is  acknow. 
generals  at  Nice  was  of  little  moment,  ,','j.^^''  ''^  "'° 
unless  it  were  confirmed  by  the  voice  *-D- 364,  Feb. 26. 
of  the  army.  The  aged  Sallust,  who  had  long  ob- 
served the  irregular  fluctuations  of  popular  assem- 
blies, proposed,  under  pain  of  death,  that  none  of 
those  persons,  whose  rank  in  the  service  might  ex- 
cite a  party  in  their  favour,  should  appear  in  public 
on  the  day  of  the  inauguration.  Yet  such  was  the 
prevalence  of  ancient  superstition,  that  a  whole  day 
was  Yolunfaiily  added  to  this  dangerous  interval, 
because  it  happened  to  be  the  intercalation  of  the 
Bissextile."  At  length,  when  the  hour  was  sup- 
posed to  be  propitious,  Valentinian  showed  himself 
from  a  lofty  tribunal :  the  judicious  choice  was  ap- 
plauded ;  and  the  new  prince  was  solemnly  invested 
with  the  diadem  and  the  purple,  amidst  the  accla- 
mations of  the  troops,  who  were  disposed  in  martial 
order  round  the  tribunal.  But  when  he  stretched 
forth  his  hand  to  address  the  armed  multitude,  a 
busy  whisper  was  accidentally  started  in  the  ranks, 
and  insensibly  swelled  into  a  loud  and  imperious 
clamour,  that  he  should  name,  without  delay,  a  col- 
league in  the  empire.  The  intrepid  calmness  of 
Valentinian  obtained  silence,  and  commanded  re- 
spect; and  he  thus  addressed  the  assembly :  "A 
few  minutes  since  it  was  in  j/omj-  power,  fellow- 
soldiers,  to  have  left  me  in  theobscurity  of  a  private 
station.  Judging,  from  the  testimony  of  my  past 
life,  that  I  deserved  to  reign,  you  have  placed  me 

temple,  he  struck  a  priest,  who  had  presumed  to  purify  him  with  Ins, 
tral  water.  (Sozomen,  1.  vi.  c.  0.  Theodorcl,  I.  iii.  c.  l.**.)  Such  public 
defiance  mifjht  become  Valentinian  ;  but  it  could  leave  no  room  for  the 
unworthy  delation  of  the  philosopher  Maximns,  which  supposes  some 
more  private  oftence.  (Zosimus,  1.  iv.  p.  2(K»,  ■201.) 

I  Socrates,  I.  iv.  A  previous  exile  to  Melitene,  or  Thebais,  (the  first 
mif^lit  be  possible,)  is  interposed  by  Sozoraen  (1.  vi.  c.fi.)and  Philojt- 
torgius,  (1.  vii.  e.  7.  with  Godelmy's  Dissertations,  p.  293.) 

n  Ammiantis.  in  a  long,  because  unseasonable,  dij^ression,  (xxvi.  i. 
and  ValiHins  ad  locum,)  rashly  supposes  that  he  understands  an  asfro- 
iinniir.il  ([iiistioti,  nf  wllicii  lii-s  readers  are  igaiorant.  It  is  treated  with 
niiire  iinl'.;iinnt  and  propriety  by  Censorius,  (de  Die  Nalali,  c. '211.)  and 
!\Iaernbins,  [S.itnrnal.  1.  i.  c.  12  —  16.)  The  appellation  of  Hissej^tite, 
which  marks  the  inauspicious  year,  {August,  ail  .lamiariani,  I'.pist.  119.) 
is  derived  from  the  repetition  of  the  sixth  day  of  the  calends  of  Marcli. 
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on  tlie  tbioiic.  It  is  now  my  duty  to  ronsull  lliu 
safety  and  interest  of  tlic  republic.  Tlic  wcitclit  of 
the  universe  is  undoubtedly  too  great  for  tbe  bands 
of  a  feeble  mortal.  I  am  eonscious  of  tbe  limits  of 
my  abilities,  and  tlie  uneertaiiity  of  my  life;  and 
far  from  dculioin^,  I  am  anxious  to  solicit,  tbe 
assistance  of  a  worthy  colleague.  But,  where  dis- 
cord may  be  fatal,  the  choice  of  a  faithful  friend 
requires  mature  and  serious  deliberation.  That 
deliberation  shall  be  my  care.  Lei  your  conduct  be 
dutiful  and  consistent.  Retire  to  your  ((uarters  ; 
refresh  your  minds  and  bodies  ;  and  expect  the  ac- 
customed donative  on  the  accession  of  a  new  em- 
peror."'' The  astonished  troops,  with  a  mixture  of 
pride,  of  satisfaction,  and  of  terror,  confessed  the 
voice  of  their  master.  Their  angry  clamours  sub- 
sided into  silent  reverence  ;  and  Valentinian,  en- 
compassed with  the  eagles  of  the  legions,  and  the 
various  banners  of  thi^  cavalry  and  infantry,  «as 
conducted  in  warlike  pomp  to  the  palace  of  Nice. 
As  lie  was  sensible,  liowever,  of  the  importance  of 
preventing  some  rash  declaration  of  the  soldiers,  he 
consulted  the  assembly  of  the  chiefs ;  and  their  real 
.sentiments  were  concisely  expressed  by  the  gener- 
ous freedom  of  Dagalaiphus.  "  Mo.st  excellent 
prince,"  said  that  oflicer,  "  if  you  consider  only 
your  family,  you  have  a  brother ;  if  you  love  the 
republic,  look  round  for  the  most  deserving  of  the 
Romans."'  The  emperor,  who  suppressed  his  dis- 
pleasure, without  altering  his  intention,  slowly 
proceeded  from  Nice  to  Nieomedia  and  Constanti- 
.iml  nssocijtcs his  nople.  In  One  of  the  suburbs  of  that 
'"'"a'.'ix  Mr  capital,''  thirty  days  after  his  own  ele- 
Marcli  as!  vation,  he  bestowed  the  title  of  Augus- 
tus on  his  brother  Valens ;  and  as  the  boldest  pa- 
triots were  convinced,  tliat  their  opposition,  without 
being  serviceable  to  their  country,  would  be  fatal  to 
themselves,  the  declaration  of  his  absolute  will  was 
received  with  silent  submission.  Valens  was  now 
in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  his  age  ;  but  his  abilities 
had  never  been  exercised  in  any  employment,  mili- 
tary or  civil ;  and  his  character  had  not  inspired  the 
world  with  any  sanguine  expectations.  He  pos- 
sessed, however,  one  cpiality,  which  recommended 
him  to  Valentinian,  and  preserved  the  domestic 
peace  of  the  empire  ;  a  devout  and  grateful  attach- 
ment to  his  benefactor,  whose  superiority  of  genius, 
as  well  as  of  authority,  Valens  humbly  and  cheer- 
fully acknowledged  in  every  action  of  his  life.' 
The  final  division  Before  Valentinian  divided  tlie  pro- 
wester'iMmi'i'iri-s'  v'"ces,  he  reformed  the  administration 
A.  D.  XA.  Juiif.  Qf  the  empire.     All  ranks  of  subjects, 


li  Valctitinian's  first  spcerh  is  full  in  Animianus,  (xxvi.  2.)  conrise 
aD(l  scntt'Otioiis  in  Philostorgilis,  (1.  viii.  c.  8) 

c  Si  hios,  amas,  im|icrator  optiiui;,  lialies  fratrem  ;  si  rempublicam, 
cina-re  tpiem  vestias.  Animian.  xxvi.  -l.  In  llif  division  of  the  empire, 
Valentinian  retained  that  sincere  cniinsellnr  for  himself,  (e.  6.) 

(I  In  snhtirbano,  Ammian.  xxvi.  4.  1'he  famous  ffebdomen,  or  field 
of  Mars,  was  distant  from  Constantinople  either  seven  stadia,  or  sevtm 
miles.  See  Valcsins,  and  his  brother,  ad  loc.  and  Ducange,  Const.  I.  ii. 
p.  I40,  141.  172,  173. 

••  I'articipem  qnidem  Ie;:itimum  potestatis  ;  scd  in  modum  ap- 
paritorismori;;eriin),  lit  profjrediensaperiet  textns.  Ammian.  xxvi.  4. 

t  Nolwilhstandinir  Hic  evidenee  of  Zoitaras,  Sliidas,  and  the  Pasrhal 
Chronicle,  M.  de  Tillcmont  (Hist,  de-s  Empereurs,  torn.  v.  p.  C71.) 
wurAe*  to  disbelieve  llics*  stories  si  avaiitageuses  a  un  paycn. 


who  had  been  injured  or  oppressed  under  llie  reign 
of  .Itilian,  were  invited  to  support  their  public 
accusations.  The  silence  of  mankind  attested  the 
spotless  integrity  of  the  pra'I'ect  Sallustjf  and  his 
own  pressing  solicitations,  that  he  might  be  per- 
mitted to  retire  from  the  business  of  the  state,  w^re 
rejected  by  Valentinian  with  the  most  honourable 
expressions  of  friendsliip  and  esteem.  But  among 
the  favourites  of  the  late  emperor,  there  were  many 
who  had  abused  his  credulity  or  superstition  ;  and 
who  could  no  longer  hope  to  be  protected  cither  by 
favour  or  justice-'  The  greater  part  of  tbe  ministers 
of  the  palace,  and  the  governors  of  the  provinces, 
were  removed  from  their  respective  .stations ;  yet 
the  eminent  merit  of  some  officers  was  distinguished 
from  the  obnoxious  crowd ;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  opposite  clamours  of  zeal  and  resentment,  the 
whole  proceedings  of  this  delicate  inquiry  appear 
to  have  been  conducted  with  a  reasonable  share  of 
wisdom  and  moderation.''  The  festivity  of  a  new 
reign  received  a  short  and  suspicious  interruption 
from  the  sudden  illness  of  the  two  princes :  but  as 
soon  as  their  health  was  restored,  they  left  Constan- 
tinople in  the  beginning  of  the  spring.  In  the 
castle,  or  palace,  of  Mediana,  only  three  miles  from 
Naissus,  they  executed  the  solemn  and  final  divi- 
sion of  the  Roman  empire.'  Valentinian  bestowed 
on  his  brother  the  rich  pra-fecturc  of  the  cast,  from 
tbe  Lower  Danube  to  the  confines  of  Persia  ;  whilst 
he  reserved  for  his  immediate  government  the  war- 
like priefectures  of  Illyricum,  Italy,  and  d'aul, 
from  the  extremity  of  Greece  to  the  Caledonian 
rampart ;  and  from  the  rampart  of  Caledonia  to  the 
foot  of  Mount  Atlas.  The  provincial  administration 
remained  on  its  former  basis ;  but  a  double  supply 
of  generals  and  magistrates  was  required  for  two 
councils  and  two  courts:  the  division  was  made 
with  a  just  regard  to  their  peculiar  merit  and  situa- 
tion, and  seven  master-generals  were  soon  created, 
either  of  the  cavalry  or  infantry.  When  this  im- 
portant business  bad  been  amicably  transacted, 
Valentinian  and  Valens  embra''cd  for  the  last  time. 
The  emperor  of  the  west  established  his  temporary 
residence  at  Milan  ;  and  the  emperor  of  the  east 
returned  to  Constantinople,  to  assume  the  dominion 
of  fifty  provinces,  of  whose  language  he  was  totally 
ignorant.'' 

The  tranquillity  of  the  east  was  soon  Revolt  of  Proio. 
disturbed  by  rebellion  ;  and  the  throne      a.SI'scs. 
of  Valens  was  threatened  by  the  daring       ^P'-  2S. 
attempts  of  a  rival,  whose  affinity  to  the  emperor 
•lulian'  was  his  sole  merit,  and  had  been  his  onlv 


K  Eunapins  celebratesand  exa;^^erates  the  snffcrings  of  Maximns,  (p. 
82,  s:l.)  yet  hi- allows,  that  thissophistor  magician,  the  (^uiKy  favonnte 
<if  .fulian.and  the  personal  enemy  of  Valentinian,  w.is  dismissed  on  the 
payment  of  a  small  fine. 

h  The  loose  assertions  of  a  general  disn:racc  {Zosimus,  1.  iv.  p.  201.) 
are  detected  and  refuted  by  Tillemtmt,  (torn,  v,  p.  21.) 

i  Animianus,  xxvi.  5. 

U  Ammianns  says,  in  general  terms,  suba^crestis  ingenii,  nee  hellicis 
nee  hheralibus  studiis  cruditus.  Ammian.  xxxi.  14.  The  orator  Tlie- 
Tiiistius,  with  the  ^leniiine  impertinence  of  a  Greek,  wished  for  the  first 
time  to  speak  the  Latin  lanfjuase,  the  dialect  of  his  sovereign,  tiji-  5(a- 
XfKTuy  KpaTniTui:     Orat.  vi.   p.  "71. 

1  The  uncertain  decree  of  alliance,  or  consanRuinity,  is  expressed  by 
the  words  uitii/ior,  cognatus,  cousobrious.  (See  Valesius  ad  Ammian. 
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crime.  Procopins  had  been  hastily  promoted  from 
the  obscure  station  of  a  tribune,  and  a  notary,  to  the 
joint  command  of  the  army  of  Mesopotamia  ;  the 
public  opinion  already  named  him  as  the  successor 
of  a  prince  who  was  destitute  of  natural  heirs  ; 
and  a  vain  rumour  was  propagated  by  his  friends. 
or  his  enemies,  that  Julian,  before  the  altar  of  the 
Moon,  at  Carrha\  had  privately  invested  Procopius 
with  the  imperial  purple.'"  He  endeavoured,  by 
his  dutiful  and  submissive  behaviour,  to  disarm  the 
jealousy  of  Jovian  ;  resigned,  without  a  contest,  his 
military  command ;  and  retired,  with  his  wife  and 
family,  to  cultivate  the  ample  patrimony  which  he 
possessed  in  the  province  of  Cappadocia.  These 
useful  and  innocent  occupations  were  interrupted 
by  the  appearance  of  an  odicer,  with  a  band  of 
soldiers,  who,  in  the  name  of  his  new  sovereigns, 
Valentinian  and  Valens,  was  despatched  to  conduct 
the  unfortunate  Procopius  either  to  a  perpetual 
prison,  or  an  ignominious  death.  His  presence  of 
mind  procured  him  a  longer  respite,  and  a  more 
splendid  fate.  Without  presuming  to  dispute  the 
royal  mandate,  he  requested  the  indulgence  of  a  few 
moments  to  embrace  his  weeping  family ;  and, 
while  the  vigilance  of  his  guards  was  relaxed  by  a 
plentiful  entertainment,  he  dexterously  escaped  to 
the  sea-coast  of  the  Euxine,  from  whence  he  passed 
over  to  the  country  of  Bosphorus.  In  that  seques- 
tered region  he  remained  many  months,  exposed  to 
the  hardships  of  exile,  of  solitude,  and  of  want ; 
his  melancholy  temper  brooding  over  his  misfor- 
tunes, and  his  mind  agitated  by  the  just  apprehen- 
sion, that,  if  any  accident  should  discover  his 
name,  the  faithless  barbarians  would  \iolate,  with- 
out much  scruple,  the  laws  of  hospitality.  In  a 
moment  of  impatience  and  despair,  Procopius  em- 
barked in  a  merchant  vessel,  which  made  sail  for 
Constantinople  ;  and  boldly  aspired  to  the  rank  of 
a  sovereign,  because  he  was  not  allowed  to  enjoy 
the  security  of  a  subject.  At  first  he  lurked  in  the 
villages  of  Bithynia,  continually  changing  his  habi- 
tation, and  his  disguise."  By  degrees  he  ventured 
into  the  capital,  trusted  his  life  and  fortune  to  the 
fidelity  of  two  friends,  a  senator  and  a  eunuch, 
and  conceived  some  hopes  of  success,  from  the 
intelligence  which  he  obtained  of  the  actual  state 
of  public  aftairs.  The  body  of  the  people  was  in- 
fected with  a  spirit  of  discontent :  they  regretted  the 
justice  and  the  abilities  of  Sallust,  who  had  been 
imprudently  dismissed  from  the  pra^fecture  of  the 
east.  They  despised  the  character  of  Valens, 
which  was  rude  without  vigour,  and  feeble  without 
mildness.  They  dreaded  the  inlluence  of  his  father- 
in-law,  the  patrician  Pelronius,  a  cruel  and  rapa- 
cious minister,  who  rigorously  exacted  all  the 
arrears  of  tribute  that  might  remain  unpaid  since 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Aurelian.  The  circum- 
stances were  propitious  to  the  designs  of  a  usurper. 

xxiii.  3.)  The  mother  of  Procopius  iniyht  W  a  sister  of  B.nsiliiia.  .nnd 
eoiirit  Julian,  the  luuttier  and  uncle  uf  the  Apostate.  Diicauge,  Fain. 
Ityzantiu.  p.  4}). 

i»  Ammiaii.  xxiii.  3.  xxvi.  6.     He  metitioiis  the  report  with  mncii 
licsitatioii :  &usnrra\it  obseurior  faraa  ;  nemo  cuiindicti  auctor  cxstitit 


The  hostile  measures  of  the  Persians  required  the 
presence  of  Valens  in  Syria  :  from  the  Danube  to 
the  Euphrates  the  troops  were  in  motion  ;  and  the 
capital  was  occasionally  filled  with  the  soldiers 
who  passed  or  repassed  the  Thracian  Bosphorus. 
Two  cohorts  of  Gauls  were  persuaded  to  listen  to 
the  secret  proposals  of  the  conspirators ;  whicli 
were  recommended  by  the  promise  of  a  liberal 
donative  ;  and,  as  they  still  revered  the  memory  of 
Julian,  they  easily  consented  to  support  the  here- 
ditary claim  of  his  proscribed  kinsman.  At  the 
dawn  of  day  they  were  drawn  up  near  the  baths  of 
Anastasia;  and  Procopius,  clothed  in  a  purple 
garment,  more  suitable  to  a  player  than  to  a  mon- 
arch, appeared,  as  if  he  rose  from  the  dead,  in  the 
midst  of  Constantinople.  The  soldiers,  who  were 
prepared  for  his  reception,  saluted  their  trembling 
prince  with  shouts  of  joy,  and  vows  of  fidelity. 
Their  numbers  were  soon  increased  by  a  sturdy 
band  of  peasants,  collected  from  the  adjacent 
country ;  and  Procopius,  shielded  by  the  arms  of 
his  adherents,  was  successively  conducted  to  the 
tribunal,  the  senate,  and  the  palace.  During  the 
first  moments  of  his  tumtiltuous  reign,  he  was 
astonished  and  terrified  by  the  gloomy  silence  of 
the  people  ;  who  were  either  ignorant  of  the  cause, 
or  apprehensive  of  the  event.  But  his  military 
strength  was  superior  to  any  actual  resistance  :  the 
malcontents  Hocked  to  the  standard  of  rebellion  ; 
the  poor  were  excited  by  the  hopes,  and  the  rich 
were  intimidated  by  the  fear,  of  a  general  pillage  ; 
and  the  obstinate  credulity  of  the  multitude  was 
once  more  deceived  by  the  promised  advantages  of 
a  revolution.  The  magistrates  were  seized ;  the 
prisons  and  arsenals  broke  open  ;  the  gates,  and  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour,  were  diligently  occupied ; 
and,  in  a  few  hours,  Procopius  became  the  abso- 
lute, though  precarious,  master  of  the  imperial  city. 
The  usurper  improved  this  unexpected  success  with 
some  degree  of  courage  and  dexterity.  He  artfully 
propagated  the  rumours  and  opinions  the  most 
favourable  to  his  interest;  while  he  deluded  the 
populace  by  giving  audience  to  the  fre(|iient,  but 
imaginary,  ambassadors  of  distant  nations.  The 
large  bodies  of  troops  stationed  in  the  cities  of 
Thrace,  and  the  fortresses  of  the  Lower  Danube, 
were  gradually  involved  in  the  guilt  of  rebellion; 
and  the  Gothic  princes  consented  to  supply  the 
sovereign  of  Constantinople  with  tlie  formidable 
strength  of  several  thousand  au.xiliarics.  His  gene- 
rals passed  the  Bosphorus,  and  stdjducd,  without 
an  eft'ort,  the  unarmed,  but  wenlthy,  provinces  of 
Bithynia  and  Asia.  After  an  honourable  defence, 
the  city  and  island  of  Cyzicus  yielded  to  his  po«  er ; 
the  renowned  legions  of  the  Jovians  and  Herculians 
embraced  the  cause  of  (he  usurper,  whom  they  were 
ordered  to  crush  ;  and,  as  the  veterans  were  conti- 
nually augmented  with  new  levies,  he  soon  appeared 

verus.  It  serves,  however,  to  remark,  that  Procopius  was  a  Jiairan. 
Vet  his  religion  does  not  appear  to  have  promoted,  or  obstruetedi  his 
pretensions. 

u   One   of   his   retreats   was  a-  country.hou.sc  of   Euiioniius,   tlic 
heretic.      The    master  was  absent,  iniioceut,  ij^uoraut ;    yet  he  iiar. 
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lit  the  head  of  an  army,  whose  valour,  as  well  as 
numbers,  were  not  unequal  to  the  greatness  of  the 
contest.  The  son  of  Hormisdas,"  a  yoiitli  of  spirit 
and  ability,  condescended  to  draw  his  sword  against 
the  lawful  emperor  of  the  east;  and  tlie  Persian 
prince  was  inimcdiately  invested  with  the  ancient 
and  extraordinary  powers  of  a  lionian  proconsul. 
The  alliance  of  Faustina,  the  widow  of  the  eni|)eror 
Constantius,  who  intrusted  herself  and  her  daughter 
to  the  hands  of  the  usurper,  added  dignity  and 
reputation  to  his  cause.  The  princess  Constantia, 
who  was  then  about  five  years  of  age,  accompanied, 
in  a  litter,  the  march  of  the  army.  She  was  shown 
to  the  multitude  in  the  arms  of  her  adopted  father; 
and,  as  often  as  she  passed  through  the  ranks,  the 
tenderness  of  the  soldiers  was  indamed  into  martial 
fury:P  they  reeolleeted  the  glories  of  the  house  of 
Constantine,  and  they  declared,  with  loyal  acclama- 
tion, that  they  would  shed  the  last  drop  of  their 
blood  in  the  defence  of  the  royal  infant.i 
His  defiat  .imi  I"  the  mean  while  Valcntinian  was 
A''n"3fi0  alarmed  and  perplexed  by  the  cloubt- 
May  2S.  f,il  intelligence  of  the  revolt  of  the 
east.  The  dilliculties  of  a  German  war  forced  him 
to  confine  his  immediate  care  to  the  safety  of  liis 
own  dominions  ;  and,  as  every  channel  of  commu- 
nication was  stopt  or  corrupted,  he  listened,  with 
doubtful  anxiety,  to  the  rumours  which  were  in- 
dustriously spread,  that  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Valens  had  left  Proeopius  sole  master  of  the  eastern 
provinces.  Valens  was  not  dead  :  but,  on  the  news 
of  the  rebellion,  which  he  received  at  Caesarea,  he 
basely  despaired  of  his  life  and  fortune  ;  proposed 
to  negoeiafe  with  the  usurper,  and  discovered  his 
secret  inclination  to  abdicate  the  imperial  purple. 
The  timid  monarch  was  saved  from  disgrace  and 
ruin  by  the  firmness  of  his  ministers,  and  their 
abilities  soon  decided  in  his  favour  the  event  of  the 
civil  war.  In  a  season  of  tranquillity,  Sallust  had 
resigned  without  a  nmrmur  ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
public  safety  was  attacked,  he  ambitiously  solicited 
the  pre-eminence  of  toil  and  danger;  and  the  re- 
storation of  that  virtuous  minister  to  the  pra^fecture 
of  the  cast,  was  the  first  step  which  indicated  the 
repentance  of  Valens,  and  satisfied  the  minds  of 
the  people.  The  reign  of  Proeopius  was  apparently 
supported  by  powerful  armies,  and  obedient  pro- 
vinces.   Hut  many  of  the  principal  officers,  military 


rowly  escaped  a  sentence  of  deatli,  and  was  banished  into  the  remote 
parts'  of  Manritania.  (Philostorg.  1.  ix.  c.  5.  8.  and  Godcfroy's  Dissert, 
p.  36tl-:i7S  ) 

o  HormisdEe  mature  juveni  Hormisdae  regaUs  ilhus  fiho,  potestatem 
procuiisiilis  detulit ;  et  civilia,  more  veterunn,  et  bella,  recturo.  Am. 
inian.  xxvi.  8.  The  Persian  prince  escaped  with  lionour  and  safety, 
and  was  afterwards  (A.  D.  380.)  restored  to  the  same  extraordinary  oflice 
of  proconsul  of  Uithynia,  (Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Empereurs,  tom.  v.  p. 
204.)  I  am  i};norant  whetlier  tlie  race  of  Sasjan  was  propagated.  1  find 
(A.  D.  514.)  a  pope  Mormisdas ;  but  tie  was  a  native  of  Frusino,  in  Italy. 
(Papi.  Brev.  Pontilie.  tom.  i.  p.  247.) 

p  The  infant  rebel  was  afterwards  the  wife  of  the  emperor  fira. 
tian,  but  she  died  vounLC,  and  childless.  See  DucanKe,  Fara.  Bvzantin. 
p.  48— 5i>. 

q  .Sequimini  eulminis  summi  prosapiam,  was  the  language  of  Proco. 
pins  -.  who  aH'erted  to  despise  the  obscure  birth,  and  fortuitous  election, 
of  the  upstart  Pannonian.     Ammian.  xxvi.  7. 

T  lit  dediflfnatns  hominem  superare  eertamine  despicabilera,  auc. 
toritatis  et  ceisi  tidueia  corporis,  ipsis  hostihus  jnssit,  siium  vincire 
rectorem  :  atque  ila  turmarum  antesignanus  umliratilis  comprensus 
suorum  manibus.     'I'hc  strength  and  beauty  of  AriiiUieus,  the  uew 


as  well  as  civil,  had  been  urged,  either  by  motives 
of  duty  or  interest,  to  withdraw  themselves  from 
the  guilty  scene,  or  to  watch  the  moment  of  be- 
tiaying  and  deserting  the  cause  of  the  usurper. 
Lupiciiius  advanced  by  hasty  marches,  to  bring  the 
legions  of  Syria  to  the  aid  of  Valens.  Arintheus, 
«ho,  in  strength,  beauty,  and  valour,  excclied  all 
the  heroes  of  the  age,  attacked  with  a  small  troop  a 
superior  body  of  the  rebels.  When  he  beheld  the 
faces  of  the  soldiers  who  had  served  under  his  ban- 
ner, he  commanded  thcra,  with  a  loud  voice,  to 
seize  and  deliver  up  their  pretended  leader ;  and 
su(-h  was  the  ascendant  of  his  genius,  that  this  ex- 
traordinary order  was  instantly  obeyed.'  Arbetio, 
a  respectable  veteran  of  the  great  Constantine,  who 
had  been  distinguished  by  the  honours  of  the  con- 
sulship, was  persuaded  to  leave  his  retirement,  and 
once  more  to  conduct  an  army  into  the  field.  In 
the  heat  of  action,  calmly  taking  oB'  his  helmet,  he 
showed  his  gray  hairs,  and  venerable  countenance  ; 
saluted  the  soldiers  of  Proeopius  by  the  endearing 
names  of  children  and  companions,  and  exhorted 
them  no  longer  to  support  the  desperate  cause  of  a 
contemptible  tyrant;  but  to  follow  their  old  com- 
mander, who  had  so  often  led  them  to  honour  and 
victory.  In  the  two  engagements  of  Thyatira'  and 
Nacosia,  the  unfortunate  Proeopius  was  deserted 
by  his  troops,  who  were  seduced  by  the  instructions 
and  example  of  their  perfidious  officers.  After 
wandering  some  time  among  the  woods  and  moun- 
tains of  Phrygia,  he  was  betrayed  by  his  despond- 
ing followers,  conducted  to  the  imperial  camp,  and 
immediately  beheaded.  He  sullered  the  ordinary 
fate  of  an  unsuccessful  usurper;  but  the  acts  of 
cruelty  which  were  exercised  by  the  conqueror, 
under  the  forms  of  legal  justice,  excited  the  pity 
and  indignation  of  mankind.' 

Such   indeed  are  the  common   and 
natural  fruits  of  despotism  and  rebel-  tion  into  the 
lion.      But   the    inquisition    into    the  ^f'li'^^l^fAn. 
crime  of  magic,  which,  under  the  reign  'j;"^''' 
of  the  two  brothers,  was  so  rigorously 
prosecuted  both  at  Rome  and  Antioch,  was  inter- 
preted as  the  fatal  symptom,  either  of  the  displea- 
sure of  heaven,  or  of  the  depravity  of  mankind." 
Let  us  not  hesitate  to  indulge  a  liberal  pride,  tliat, 
in  the  present  age,  the  enlightened  part  of  Europe 
has  abolished*  a  cruel  and  odious  prejudice,  which 

Hercules,  are  celebrated  by  St,  Basil;  who  supposes  that  God  had 
crt-ated  him  as  an  inimitahle  model  of  the  human  species.  Tlie 
p;iititers  and  sculptors  could  not  express  his  figure:  the  historians  ap- 
peared fabulous  wlieu  they  related  his  exploits.  (Amniiai).  xxvi.  ami 
\'ali's,  ad  loc.) 

►•  The  same  field  of  battle  is  placed  by  Ammiaous  in  Lycia,  and  by 
Zosimus  at  Thyatira  ;  which  are  at  the  distance  of  150  miles  from  ea<  h 
other.  But  Thyatira  alluitur  Lyco,  {Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  v.  31.  CVIIa- 
riuN,  fIoo;jraph.  Antiq  tom.  ii.  p.  79.)  and  the  transcribers  might  easily 
convert  an  obscure  river  into  a  well-known  province. 

1  Theadventun-s,  usurpation,  and  fall  of  Fn)co|)iiis,  arc  related,  in  a 
regular  series,  by  Ammianu.s,  (xxiv.  0—10.)  and  Zosimus.  (1.  iv.  p. 
20.'{ — 210.)  They  often  illustrate,  and  widom  contradict,  each  other. 
Thcniistius  (Oral.  vii.  p.  91,  92.)  adds  some  base  panegyric  ;  and  Ku- 
iiapius  (p.  K3,  84.)  some  malicious  siitirc. 

u  Libanius  de  ulciscetid.  Julian,  ncce.  c.  ix.  p.  158,  159.  The  sophist 
deplt.rt-s  ttie  pubhc  frenzy,  but  he  does  not  (after  their  deaths)  impeach 
the  justice  f»f  the  emperors. 

«  The  French  and  English  lawyers,  of  the  present  age,  ;dliiw  the 
thfory,  and  deny  the  practice,  of  witchcraft.  (Dciiisart,  Kecueil  de 
Decisiun.s  de  Jurisprudeucc,  au  mot  Sorciers,  loiu.  iv.  p.  553.    Black. 
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reigned  in  every  climate  of  the  globe,  and  adbered 
to  every  system  of  religious  opinions.''  Tlie  nations, 
and  the  sects,  of  tlie  Roman  world,  admitted  with 
equal  credulity,  and  similar  abhorrence,  the  reality 
of  that  infernal  art,'  which  was  able  to  control  tlie 
eternal  order  of  the  planets,  and  the  voluntary  ope- 
rations of  the  human  mind.  They  dreaded  the  mys- 
terious power  of  spells  and  incantations,  of  potent 
herbs,  and  execrable  rites,  which  could  extinguisli 
or  recall  life,  inflame  the  passions  of  the  soul,  blast 
the  works  of  creation,  and  extort  from  the  reluctant 
demons  the  secrets  of  futurity.  They  believed,  with 
the  wildest  inconsistency,  that  this  prasternatural 
dominion  of  the  air,  of  earth,  and  of  hell,  was  ex- 
ercised, from  the  vilest  motives  of  malice  or  gain, 
by  some  wrinkled  hags,  and  itinerant  sorcerers,  who 
passed  their  obscure  lives  in  penury  and  contemjU." 
The  arts  of  magic  were  equally  condemned  by  the 
public  opinion,  and  by  the  laws  of  Rome  ;  but  as 
they  tended  to  gratify  the  most  imperious  passions 
of  the  heart  of  man,  they  were  continually  pros- 
cribed, and  continually  practised.''  An  imaginary 
cause  is  capable  of  producing  the  most  serious  and 
mischievous  effects.  The  dark  predictions  of  the 
death  of  an  emperor,  or  the  success  of  a  conspiracy, 
were  calculated  only  to  stimulate  the  hopes  of  am- 
bition, and  to  dissolve  the  ties  of  fidelity  ;  and  the 
intentional  guilt  of  magic  was  aggravated  by  the 
actual  crimes  of  treason  and  sacrilege.'  Such  vain 
terrors  disturbed  the  peace  of  society,  and  the  hap- 
piness of  individuals  ;  and  the  harmless  Dame  which 
insensibly  melted  a  waxen  image,  might  derive  a 
powerful  and  pernicious  energy  from  the  affrighted 
fancy  of  the  person  whom  it  was  maliciously  de- 
signed to  represent.''  From  the  infusion  of  those 
herbs,  which  were  supposed  to  possess  a  superna- 
tural influence,  it  was  an  easy  step  to  the  use  of 
more  substantial  poison  ;  and  the  folly  of  mankind 
sometimes  became  the  instrument,  and  the  mask,  of 
the  most  atrocious  crimes.  As  soon  as  the  zeal  of 
informers  was  encouraged  by  the  ministers  of  Valens 
and  Valentinian,  they  could  not  refuse  to  listen  to 
another  charge,  too  frequently  mingled  in  the  scenes 
of  domestic  guilt ;  a  charge  of  a  softer  and  less  ma- 
lignant nature,  for  which  the  pious,  though  exces- 
sive, rigour  of  Constantine  had  recently  decreed  the 
punishment  of  death.'"     This  deadly  and  incoherent 

stone's  Commentaries,  vol,  ir.  p.  60.)  As  private  reason  always  pre- 
vents, or  outstrips,  public  wisdom,  the  president  Montesquieu  (Esprit 
des  Loix,  I.  xii.  c.  5,  6.)  rejects  tlie  ejisfe/tceof  ma<ric. 

7  See  fEuvres  de  Bayle,  torn.  iii.  p.  567— aS'J.  The  sceptic  of  Rot- 
terdam exhibits,  according  to  his  custom,  n  strange  medley  of  loose 
knowledge  and  lively  wit. 

56  The  na{ransdistim:uished  between  good  and  bad  magic,  the  Theur. 
gic  and  the  (ioetic.  (Hist,  de  I'Academie,  &c.  torn.  vii.  p.  2.'>.)  But  tliey 
could  not  have  ilefended  this  obscure  distinction  against  the  acute 
logic  of  Bayle.  In  the  .Tenish  and  christian  system,  all  daemons  are 
infernal  spirits  ;  and  all  commerce  with  them  is  idolatry,  apostasy,  &c. 
which  deserves  death  and  damnation. 

a  The  Canidia  of  Horace  (Carm.  I.  v.  Od-  5.  with  Dacier's  and 
Sanadon's  illustrations)  is  a  vulgar  witch.  The  Erictho  of  Lucan 
(Pharsal.  vi.  430— 8J0.)  is  tedious,  disgusting,  but  sometimes  sublime. 
She  chides  the  delay  of  the  furies ;  and  threatens,  with  tremendous 
obscurity,  to  proniiuucc  their  real  names;  to  reveal  the  true  infernal 
countenance  of  Hecate  ;  to  invoke  the  secret  powers  that  lie  below 
hell,  &c. 

b  Geous  homiiium  potentibus  intidum,  sperantibus  fallax,  (|Uo<l  in 
civitate  nostra  et  vetabitur  semper  t-t  retiuebitur.  Tacit.  Misl.  i.  22 
See  Augustin,  de  Civilatr  Dei,  1.  viii.  c.  19.  auil  the  TheodosianCodi., 
I.  IX.  tit.  xvi.  with  Godefroy'sComraeutary. 


mixture  of  treason  and  magic,  of  poison  and  adul- 
tery, afforded  infinite  gradations  of  guilt  and  inno- 
cence, of  excuse  and  aggravation,  which  in  these 
proceedings  appear  to  have  been  confounded  by  the 
angry  or  corrupt  passions  of  the  judges.  They 
easily  discovered,  that  the  degree  of  their  industry 
and  discernment  was  estimated  by  the  imperial 
court,  according  to  the  number  of  executions  that 
were  furnished  from  their  respective  tribunals.  It 
was  not  without  extreme  reluctance  that  they  pro- 
nounced a  sentence  of  acquittal ;  but  they  eagerly 
admitted  such  evidence  as  was  stained  with  perjury, 
or  procured  by  torture,  to  prove  the  most  improba- 
ble charges  against  the  most  respectable  characters. 
The  progress  of  the  inquiry  continually  opened  new 
subjects  of  criminal  prosecution  ;  the  audacious  in- 
former, whose  falsehood  was  detected,  retired  with 
impunity  ;  but  the  wretched  victim,  who  discovered 
his  real,  or  pretended,  accomplices,  was  seldom  per- 
mitted to  receive  the  price  of  his  infamy.  From  the 
extremity  of  Italy  and  Asia,  the  young  and  the  aged  . 
were  dragged  in  chains  to  the  tribunals  of  Rome  and 
Antioch.  Senators,  matrons,  and  philosophers,  ex- 
pired in  ignominious  and  cruel  tortures.  The  sol- 
diers, who  were  appointed  to  guard  the  prisons,  de- 
clared, with  a  murmur  of  pity  and  indignation,  that 
their  numbers  were  insufficient  to  oppose  the  flight, 
or  resistance,  of  the  multitude  of  captives.  The 
wealthiest  families  were  ruined  by  fines  and  confis- 
cations ;  the  most  innocent  citizens  trembled  for 
their  safety  ;  and  we  may  form  some  notion  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  evil,  from  the  extravagant  asser- 
tion of  an  ancient  writer,  that,  in  the  obnoxious 
provinces,  the  prisoners,  the  exiles,  and  the  fugi- 
tives, formed  the  greatest  part  of  the  inhabitants.' 

When  Tacitus  describes  the  deaths  The  cruelty  of 
of  the  innocent  and  illustrious  Ro- 
mans, who  were  sacrificed  to  the  cru- 
elty of  the  first  Ca-sars,  the  art  of  the  historian,  or 
the  merit  of  the  sufferers,  excite  in  our  breasts  the 
most  lively  sensations  of  terror,  of  admiration,  and 
of  pity.  The  coarse  and  undistinguishing  pencil  of 
Ammianus  has  delineated  his  bloody  figures  with 
tedious  and  disgusting  accuracy.  But  as  our  at- 
tention is  no  longer  engaged  by  the  contrast  of 
freedom  and  servitude,  of  recent  greatness  and  of 
actual  misery,  we  should  turn  with  horror  from  the 

c  The  persecution  of  Antioch  was  occasioned  by  a  criminal  consillta. 
tion.  The  twenty. four  letters  of  the  alphabet  were  arranged  round  a 
magic  tripod  :  and  a  dancing  ring,  whicli  had  been  placed  in  the  centre, 
pointed  to  the  four  first  letters  in  the  name  of  the  future  emperor,  H. 
t.  o.  A.  Theodoras  (perhaps  with  many  others  who  owned  the  fatal 
syllables)  was  executed.  'Thendosius  succeeded.  Lardner  (Heathen 
l''estimonies,  vol.  iv.  p.  353— 372  )  has  copiously  and  fairly  examined 
this  dark  transaction  of  the  reign  of  Valens. 

d      Limus  ut  hie  durescit,  et  htcc  ut  cera  liqucscit 

Uno  eodemqne  igni Virgil.  Bucolic,  viii.  89. 

Det-ovet  absentes,  siraulacr.iqiie  cereatigit. 

Ovid,  in  Epist  Hypsil.  ad  Jason.  91. 
Such  vain  incantations  could  alfect  the  mind,  and  mcreasc  the  disease, 
of  Germanicns.    Tacit.  Annal.  ii.  (!;>. 

c  See  llcineccius  Antiquitat.  Juris  Ronian.  torn.  ii.  p.  333,  &c.  Cod. 
Theodosian.  1.  ix.  tit.  7.  with  Godcfroy's  Commentary. 

f  The  cruel  persecution  of  Home  and  Antiocli  is  described,  and  most 
probably  exaggerated,  by  Ammianus  (xxviii.  1.  xxix.  1,  2.)  and  Zosi- 
mus,  (I.  iv.  p.  216—218.)  The  philosopher  Maximus,  with  aime 
justice,  was  involved  in  the  charge  of  magic ;  (Eunapius  in  Vit,  Sophist, 
p.  88,  811.)  .ind  young  Chrysostom,  who  had  accidentally  found  one  of 
the  proscribed  books,  gave  himself  for  lost.  (Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Era. 
pereurs,  ton),  v.  p.  340.) 


Valentinian 

V  alens, 

A.  D.  304—375. 
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frequent  executions,  which  disgraced,  both  at  Roiuc 
and  Antioch.thc  reign  ol"  the  two  hrothers.K  Valcns 
was  of  a  timid,''  and  \'alentinian  of  a  choleric, 
disposition.'  An  anxious  regard  for  his  personal 
safety  was  the  ruling  principle  of  the  administra- 
tion of  Valens.  In  the  condition  of  a  subject,  he 
had  kis.sed,  with  trerabliag  awe,  the  hand  of  the 
oppressor ;  and  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  he 
reasonably  expected,  that  the  same  fears,  which 
iiad  subdued  his  own  mind,  would  secure  the 
patient  submission  of  his  people.  The  favourites 
of  Valens  obtained,  by  tlie  privilege  of  rapine  and 
confiscation,  the  wealth  which  his  economy  would 
have  refused.''  They  urged,  with  persuasive  elo- 
quence, that,  in  all  cases  of  treason,  suspicion  is 
equivalent  to  proof;  that  the  power,  supposes  the 
intention,  of  mischief;  that  the  intention  is  not  less 
criminal  than  the  act ;  and  tlutt  a  subject  no  longer 
deserves  to  live,  if  liis  life  may  threaten  the  safety, 
or  disturb  the  repose,  of  his  sovereign.  The  judg- 
ment of  Vulentinian  was  sometimes  deceived,  and 
his  confidence  abused  ;  but  he  would  have  silenced 
the  informers  with  a  contemptuous  smile,  had  they 
presumed  to  alarm  his  fortitude  by  the  sound  of 
danger.  They  praised  his  indexible  love  of  jus- 
tice ;  and,  in  the  pursuit  of  justice,  the  emperor 
was  easily  tempted  to  consider  clemency  as  a  weak- 
ness, and  passion  as  a  virtue.  As  long  as  he 
wrestled  with  his  equals,  in  the  bold  competition  of 
an  active  and  ambitious  life,  Valentinian  was  sel- 
dom injured,  and  never  insulted,  with  impunity: 
if  his  prudence  was  arraigned,  his  spirit  was  ap- 
plauded ;  and  the  proudest  and  most  powerful 
generals  were  apprehensive  of  provoking  the  re- 
sentment of  a  fearless  soldier.  After  lie  became 
master  of  the  world,  he  unfortunately  forgot,  that 
where  no  resistance  can  be  made,  no  courage  can 
be  exerted  ;  and  instead  of  consulting  the  dictates 
of  reason  and  magnanimity,  he  indulged  the  furious 
emotions  of  his  temper,  at  a  time  when  they  were 
disgraceful  to  himself,  and  fatal  to  the  defenceless 
objects  of  his  displeasure.  In  the  government  of 
his  household,  or  of  his  empire,  slight,  or  even 
imaginary,  olfcnces,  a  hasty  word,  a  casual  omis- 
sion, an  involuntary  delay,  were  chastised  by  a 
sentence  of  immediate  death.  The  expressions 
which  issued  the  most  readily  from  the  mouth  of 
the  emperor  of  the  west  were,  "Strike  off  his  head  ;" 
— "  burn  him  alive  ;" — "  let  him  be  beaten  with 
clubs  till  he  expires  ;"'  and  his  most  favoured  mi- 
nisters soon  understood,  that,  by  a  rash  attempt  to 
dispute,  or  suspend,  the  execution  of  his  sanguinary 

V  Consult  tlie  six  last  books  of  Ammianiis,  ant)  more  particularly  the 
portraits  of  the  two  royal  brothers,  (xxx,  8,  !l.  xxxi.  14.)  Tillcmrint 
has  collected  (torn.  v.  p.  12—18.  p.  127—133.)  from  all  autiquily  their 
virtues  aud  vices. 

h  The  younger  Victor  asserts,  that  he  was  valde  timidus:  yet  he  be. 
haved,  as  almost  every  man  would  do.  with  decent  resolution  at  thir 
head  of  an  army.  The  same  historian  attempts  to  prove,  that  his 
au;;er  was  harmless.  Ammianus  observes,  with  morecandourand  jiul;;. 
nient,  ini'ideulia  crimina  ad  contemptaui  vel  Ixsam  principis  amiditu- 
dinem  traheiis,  in  Kuit^ninem  8a.*vieliat. 

i  Cum  es-sct  ad  acerbitatcm  iiaturtecalore  propensior  .  .  .  pcenasper 
iglies  aut;ebat  et  uladios.  '  Ammiari.  xxx.  8.     See  xxvii.  7. 

^  1  have  transferred  the  rcproacli  of  avarice  from  Valens  to  bis  «cr. 
vant.s.  Avarice  more  properly  belont;s  to  ministers  than  to  kinpi;  in 
whom  that  passion  iscommoDly  extinguished  by  absolute  possession. 


commands,  they  might  involve  themselves  in  the 
guilt  and  punishment  of  disobedience.  The  re- 
pealed gratification  of  this  savage  justice  hardened 
the  mind  of  Valentinian  against  pity  and  remorse  ; 
and  the  sallies  of  passion  were  confirmed  by  the 
habits  of  cruelty.""  He  could  behold  with  calm 
satisfaction  the  convulsive  agonies  of  torture  and 
death:  he  reserved  his  friendship  for  those  faithful 
servants  whose  temper  was  the  most  congenial  to 
liis  own.  The  merit  of  Maximin,  who  had  slaugh- 
tered the  noblest  families  of  Rome,  was  rewarded 
with  the  royal  approbation,  and  the  pra;fecture  of 
(Jaul.  Two  fierce  and  enormous  bears,  distinguish- 
ed by  the  appellations  of  Innocence,  and  Mica 
Aurca,  could  alone  deserve  to  share  the  favour  of 
Maximin.  The  cages  of  those  tru.sty  guards  were 
always  placed  near  the  bedchamber  of  Valentinian, 
who  frequently  amused  his  eyes  with  the  grateful 
spectacle  of  seeing  them  tear  and  devour  the 
bleeding  limbs  of  the  malefactors  who  were  aban- 
doned to  their  rage.  Their  diet  and  exercises 
were  carefully  inspected  by  the  Roman  emperor  ; 
and  when  Innocence  had  earned  her  discharge,  by 
a  long  course  of  meritorious  service,  the  faithful 
animal  was  again  restored  to  the  freedom  of  her 
native  woods." 

But  in  the  calmer  moments  of  re-  Their  laws  and 
llcetion,  when  the  mind  of  Valens  was  government. 
not  agitated  by  fear,  or  that  of  Valentinian  by  rage, 
the  tyrant  resumed  the  sentiments,  or  at  least  the 
conduct,  of  the  father  of  his  country.  The  dis- 
passionate judgment  of  the  western  emperor  could 
clearly  perceive,  and  accurately  pursue,  his  own 
and  the  public  interest ;  and  the  sovereign  of  the 
east,  who  imitated  with  equal  docility  the  various 
examples  which  he  received  from  his  elder  brother, 
was  sometimes  guided  by  the  wi.sdom  and  virtue  of 
the  pnefect  Sallust.  Uotli  princes  invariably  re- 
tained, in  the  purple,  the  chaste  and  temperate  sim- 
plicity which  had  adorned  their  private  life  ;  and, 
under  their  reign,  the  pleasures  of  the  court  never 
cost  the  people  a  blush  or  a  sigh.  They  gradually 
reformed  many  of  the  abuses  of  the  times  of  Con- 
stantius  :  judiciously  adopted  and  improved  the 
designs  of  .lulian  and  his  successor  ;  and  displayed 
a  style  and  spirit  of  legislation  which  might  inspiie 
posterity  with  the  most  favourable  opinion  of  their 
character  and  government.  It  is  not  from  the  master 
of  Iniiocenee,  that  we  should  expect  the  tender  re- 
gard for  the  welfare  of  his  subjects,  which  prompt- 
ed Valentinian  to  condemn  the  exposition  of  new- 
born   infants;"    and  to  establish   fourteen    skilliil 

I  lie  sometimes  expressed  a  sentence  of  death  with  a  tone  of  plci- 
santry  :  "  Abi,  Comes,  et  niuta  ei  caput,  qui  sihi  mutari  provinriaiii 
eu|)it."  A  hny,  who  had  slipped  too  hastily  a  Spartan  liouiul ;  an 
ai  iiioiirer,  wlio  had  made  a  polished  cuirass  that  wanted  some  grains  of 
the  le;:iliniate  weiglit,  &c.  were  the  victims  of  his  fury, 

m  The  innoeeuts  of  Milan  were  an  agent  and  three  apparitors,  whom 
Valentinian  condemned  for  si^nifyin^  a  le;.'al  summons.  Ammianiis 
(xxvii.  7.)  strangely  supposes,  that  all  who  had  been  unjustly  exeeulei'- 
wtTe  worsliip]ied  as  martyrs  by  the  christians.  His  impartial  sileim 
does  not  allow  us  to  believe,  that  the  trreat  chamberlain  Ilhodanus  u.is 
hiiriit  alive  for  an  act  of  oppression.  (Chroil.  Past'hal.  p.  302.) 

II  lit  bene  meritam  in  syivasjussit  abire /nnojrtflni.  Ammian.xxix. 
3.  and  \'alesins  ad  locum. 

o  See  the  Code  of  Justinian.  1.  Till.  tit.  lii.  lep;.  2.  Unusquisrjue  so. 
bolem  siiam  nutriat.    Qiiod  si  exponendain  puluverit  auiniadversioiu 
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physicians,  with  stipends  and  privileges,  in  the 
fotirteen  quarters  of  Rome.  The  good  sense  of  an 
illiterate  soldier  founded  a  useful  and  liberal  in- 
stitution for  the  education  of  youth,  and  the  support 
of  declining  seience.i'  It  was  his  intention,  that  the 
arts  of  rhetoric  and  grammar  should  be  taught  in 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  in  the  metropolis 
of  every  province ;  and  as  the  size  and  dignity  of 
the  school  w  as  usually  proportioned  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  city,  the  academies  of  Rome  and  Con  - 
stantinople  claimed  a  just  and  singular  pre-emi- 
nence. The  fragments  of  the  literary  edicts  of 
Valcntinian  imperfectly  represent  the  school  of 
Constantinople,  which  was  gradually  improved  by 
subsequent  regulations.  That  school  consisted  of 
thirty-one  professors  in  difl'ercnt  branches  of  learn- 
ing. One  philosopher,  and  two  lawyers ;  five  so- 
phists, and  ten  grammarians  for  the  Greek,  and 
three  orators,  and  ten  grammarians  for  the  Latin, 
tongue  ;  besides  seven  scribes,  or,  as  they  w  ere  then 
styled,  antiquarians,  whose  laborious  pens  supplied 
the  public  libraries  with  fair  and  correct  copies  of 
the  classic  writers.  The  rule  of  conduct,  which  was 
prescribed  to  the  students,  is  the  more  curious,  as  it 
affords  the  first  outlines  of  the  form  and  discipline 
of  a  modern  university.  It  was  retiuired,  that  they 
should  bring  proper  certificates  from  Ihe  magistrates 
of  their  native  province.  Their  names,  professions, 
and  places  of  abode,  were  regularly  entered  in  a 
public  register.  The  studious  youth  were  severely 
prohibited  from  wasting  their  time  in  feasts,  or  in 
the  theatre ;  and  the  term  of  their  education  was 
limited  to  the  age  of  twenty.  The  pra'fect  of  the 
city  was  empowered  to  chastise  the  idle  and  refrac- 
tory by  stripes  or  expulsion  ;  and  he  was  directed 
to  make  an  annual  report  to  the  master  of  the  offices, 
that  the  knowledge  and  abilities  of  the  scholars 
might  be  usefully  applied  to  the  public  service. 
The  institutions  of  Valentinian  contributed  to  se- 
cure the  benefits  of  peace  and  picuty ;  and  the 
cities  were  guarded  by  the  establishment  of  the  De- 
fensors ;'i  freely  elected  as  the  tribunes  and  advo- 
cates of  the  people,  to  support  their  rights,  and  to 
expose  their  grievances,  before  the  tribunals  of  the 
civil  magistrates,  or  even  at  the  foot  of  the  imperial 
throne.  The  finances  were  diligently  administered 
by  two  princes,  who  had  been  so  long  accustomed 
to  the  rigid  economy  of  a  private  fortune ;  but  in 
the  receipt  and  application  of  the  revenue,  a  dis- 
cerning eye  might  observe  some  difference  between 
the  government  of  the  east  and  of  the  west.  Valens 
was  persuaded,  that  royal  liberality  can  be  supplied 


qUK  coustitula  est  snltjacebit.  For  the  present  I  shall  nol  interfere  in 
the  disiHite  between  ISoodt  and  Binkerslioek:  liow  far.  (ir  Imw  loii;,^ 
this  unnatural  practice  had  been  cniidenined  or  abolished  h^'  law,  jihi- 
Josopliy,  and  the  more  civilized  state  of  soeiety. 

1>  These  salutary  institutions  are  explained  in  the  Ttieodnsian  Code, 
1.  xiii.  tit.  iii.  I)e  Professnribius  ft  Mfdicis,  and  1.  xiv.  tit.  ix.  J}e 
Studiig  liberalihis  Urbis  Roma-.  Besides  our  usual  guide,  (liodefroy,) 
wc  may  consult t;iinn')ne.(Istoria  di  Napoli,  toni.  i.  p,  105—1 11.)  who 
lias  treated  the  interestnig  suhjecl  with  the  zeal  and  curiosity  of  a  man 
of  leUers,  who  studies  his  donustic  history. 

1  Cod  'I'tieudos  I.  i.  tit.  xi.  with  (iodcfroy's  Pavatitlon,  which 
dihf;ently  f^leans  from  the  rest  of  the  code. 

T  Three  hues  of  Aramiaiius  (xxxi.  M.)  countenance  a  whole  oration 
of  Tiieniisliiis,   (viii.  p.  101—120.)  full  of  adulation,   pedantry,  and 
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only  by  public  oppression,  and  his  ambition  never 
aspired  to  secure,  by  their  actual  distress,  the  future 
strength  and  prosperity  of  his  people.  Instead  of 
incre,asing  the  weight  of  taxes,  which,  in  the  space  of 
forty  years,  had  been  gradually  doubled,  he  reduced, 
in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  one  fourth  of  the  tribute 
of  the  east.'  Valentinian  appears  to  have  been  less 
attentive  and  less  anxious  to  relieve  the  burthens  of 
his  people.  He  might  reform  the  abuses  of  the  fiscal 
administration;  but  he  exacted,  without  scruple, 
a  very  large  share  of  the  private  property ;  as  he 
was  convinced  that  the  revenues,  which  supported 
the  luxury  of  individuals,  would  be  much  more 
advantageously  employed  for  the  defence  and  im- 
provement of  the  state.  The  subjects  of  the  east, 
who  enjoyed  the  present  benefit,  applauded  the  in- 
dulgence of  their  prince.  The  solid,  but  less  splen- 
did, merit  of  Valentinian  was  felt  and  acknowledged 
by  the  subsequent  generation.' 

But  the  most  honourable   circum-    y,i5„t|„|3„ 
stance  of  the  character  of  Valentinian,   maintains  the 

.    , .  religions  tolera- 

is  the  firm  and  temperate  impartiality  tion. 
which  he  uniformly  preserved  in  an  AD.  3&»— 375. 
age  of  religious  contention.  His  strong  sense,  un- 
enlightened, but  uneorrupted,  by  .study,  declined, 
with  respectful  indifference,  the  subtle  questions  of 
theological  debate.  The  government  of  the  earth 
claimed  his  vigilance,  and  satisfied  bis  ambition ; 
and  while  he  remembered  that  he  was  the  disciple 
of  the  church,  hi:  never  forgot  that  he  was  the  sove- 
reign of  the  clergy.  Under  the  reign  of  an  apostate, 
he  had  signalized  his  zeal  for  the  honour  of  Chris- 
tianity :  he  allowed  to  his  subjects  the  privilege 
which  he  had  assumed  for  himself ;  and  they  might 
accept,  with  gratitude  and  confidence,  the  general 
toleration  which  was  granted  by  a  prince,  addicted 
to  passion,  but  incapable  of  fear  or  of  disguise.'  The 
pagans,  the  Jews,  and  all  the  various  sects  which 
acknowledged  the  divine  authority  of  Christ,  were 
protected  by  the  laws  from  arbitrary  power  or  popu- 
lar insult;  nor  was  any  mode  of  worship  prohibited 
by  Valentinian,  except  those  secret  and  criminal 
practices,  which  abused  the  name  of  religion  for  the 
dark  purposes  of  vice  and  disorder.  The  art  of 
magic,  as  it  was  more  cruelly  punished,  was  more 
strictly  proscribed ;  but  the  emperor  admitted  a 
formal  distinction  to  protect  the  ancient  methods  of 
divination,  which  were  approved  by  the  senate,  and 
exercised  by  the  Tuscan  haruspices.  He  had  con- 
demned, with  the  consent  of  the  most  rational 
pagans,  the  licence  of  nocturnal  sacrifices  ;  but  he 
immediately  admitted  the  petition  of  Pra^extatus, 


eoninnin. place  morality.  The  eloquent  M.  Thomas  {torn.  i.  p.  366— 
3!IG.)  has  anuised  iiims'elf  with  celehratiu.^-  the  virtues  and  ^euiuii  of 
Themislins,  who  wius  not  unworthy  of  the  aje  iu  which  he  lived. 

B  Zosinuis.  1.  iv,  p.  2';'2.  Auuniaii.  xxx.  li.  His  reform;ition  of  costly 
abuses  iiiiitht  entitle  hun  to  the  praise  of,  in  provinciales  adinodum 
parcu-s,  tnhulornrn  uhicpic  iiiolliens  s.ircinas.  By  some  his  frugality 
was  styled  a\ariee.  (Jerom.  Chron.  p.  I8(i.) 

I  Testes  sunt  leges  a  mc  iu  exordio  imperii  mei  datte ;  quibus  uni- 
cuiqne  (plod  aiiiiuo  imhibii^et  coleiidi  libera  facnltas  tribula  est.  Cod. 
Theodos,  I.  ix.  tit.  xvi.  leg.  9.  To  this  declaration  of  Valentinian,  we 
may  add  the  various  lestimouies  of  Amuiiauus,  {xxx.  9.)  Zosimus  {1. 
iv.'p.  204.)  and  Sozonien,  (I.  vi,  c.  7.  21.)  Uartuiiiis  would  naturally 
blame  .such  rational  toleration,  (Aunal.  Kccles.  A.  1). 370.  No.  120 — 132. 
A.  D,  37(i.  No.  3,  4.) 
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|iroo(>nstil  of  Aclmia,  who  rcpicscntcii,  tli;it  tin-  life 
nrtlic  ("iricks  woiilil  l)tcoiiu'  drcarv  and  coiulorlluss, 
if  till')'  wore  di'privod  of  the  invahiulilc  hlcssiiifc  of 
the  Eleiisiiiian  mysteries.  Philosophy  ahme  can 
boast,  (and  perhaps  it  is  no  more  tlian  tlic  boast  of 
phih)sophy,)  that  her  gentle  hand  is  able  to  eradi- 
rate  from  the  human  mind  the  latent  and  deadly 
prin<iple  of  fanaticism.  But  this  truce  of  twelve 
vears,  which  was  enforced  by  the  wise  and  vigorous 
government  of  Valentiiiian,  by  suspending  the  re- 
petition of  mutual  injuries,  contributed  to  soften 
the  manners,  ami  abate  the  prejudices,  of  tlie  religi- 
ous factions. 

The  friend  of  toleration  was  unfor- 

Valens  professes 

Ariaiiisni,  and      tunatcly  placed  at  a  distance  from  the 

iit^rs^cutc'S  tlic 

'aih..iics.  scene  of  the  fiercest  controversies.     As 

A.  D.  367-378.    j,(j^,j  j^j  ^]^^.  christians  of  the  west  had 

extricated  themselves  from  the  snares  of  the  creed 
of  Rimini,  they  happily  relapsed  into  tlie  slumber 
of  orthodoxy  ;  and  the  small  remains  of  the  Arian 
party,  that  still  .subsisted  at  Sirmium  or  Milan, 
might  be  considered,  rather  as  objects  of  contempt 
than  of  resentment.  Hut  in  the  provinces  of  the 
east,  from  the  Euxine  to  the  extremity  of  Thcbais, 
the  strength  and  numbers  of  the  hostile  factions  were 
more  e(iually  balanced  ;  and  this  equality,  instead 
of  recommending  the  counsels  of  peace,  served  only 
to  perpetuate  the  horrors  of  religious  war.  The 
monks  and  bishops  supported  their  arguments  by- 
invectives  ;  and  their  invectives  were  sometimes 
followed  by  blows.  Athanasius  still  reigned  at 
Alexandria;  the  thrones  of  Constantinople  and  An- 
tioch  were  occupied  by  Arian  prelates,  and  every 
episcopal  vacancy  was  the  occasion  of  a  popular 
tumult.  The  Homoousians  were  fortified  by  the 
reconciliation  of  fifty-nine  Macedonian,  or  Semi- 
Arian,  bishops  ;  but  their  secret  reluctance  to  em- 
brace the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  clouded  the 
splendour  of  the  triumph :  and  the  declaration  of 
Valens,  who,  in  the  first  years  of  his  reign,  had 
imitated  the  impartial  conduct  of  his  brother, 
was  an  important  victory  on  the  .side  of  Ari- 
anism.  The  two  brothers  had  passed  their  pri- 
vate life  in  the  condition  of  catechumens  ;  but  the 
piety  of  Valens  prompted  him  to  solicit  the  sacra- 
ment of  baptism,  before  he  exposed  his  person  to 
the  dangers  of  a  Gothic  war.  He  naturally  ad- 
dressed himself  to  Eudoxus,"  bi.shop  of  the  imperial 
city  ;  and  if  the  ignorant  monarch  was  instructed  by 
that  Arian  pastor  in  the  principles  of  heterodox 
theology,  his  misfortune,  ratlier  than  his  guilt,  was 
the  inevitable  (consequence  of  his  erroneous  choice. 
Whatever  had  been  the  determination  of  the  em- 
peror, he  must  have  offended  a  numerous  party  of 
his  (christian  suhjects;  as  the  leaders  both  of  the 
Homoousians  and  of  tte  Arians  believed,  that,  if 
they   were   not  suffered  to  reign,  they  were  most 


u  Eudoxus  wa.^  of  a  mild  and  timid  disposition.  When  lie  baptized 
Valciis  (A.  D.  3<i7.)  lie  must  liave  been  extremely  old  ;  since  be  had 
studied  tlienlogy  tifiy-tive  years  before,  under  Lueian,  a  learned  and 
pious  martyr,  rliiloslorc.  I.  ii.  e.  14—16.  1.  iv.  c.  4  widi  Gudcfroy,  |>. 
82.  200.  and  TiUemunt,  Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  v.  p.  474— 48U,  6ir. 


cruelly  injured  and  oppressed.  After  he  had  taken 
this  decisive  step,  it  was  extremely  dilficult  for  him 
to  preserve  either  the  virtue,  or  tlie  reputation,  of 
impartiality.  He  never  aspired,  like  Constantius, 
to  the  fame  of  a  profound  theologian  ;  but,  as  he 
had  received  with  simplicity  and  respect  the  tenets 
of  Eudoxus,  Valens  resigned  his  conscience  to  the 
direction  of  his  ecclesiastical  guides,  and  promoted 
by  the  influence  of  his  authority,  the  re-union  of  the 
Athttuasiini  heretics  to  the  body  of  the  eatholi(; 
church.  At  first,  he  pitied  their  blindness  ;  by  de- 
grees he  was  provoked  at  their  obstinacy  ;  and  he 
insensibly  hated  those  sectaries  to  wh(mi  he  was  an 
object  of  hatred.'  The  feeble  mind  of  Valens  was 
always  swayed  by  tlic  persons  with  whom  he  fami- 
liarly conversed  ;  and  the  exile  or  imprisonment  of 
a  private  citizen  are  the  favours  tlie  most  readily 
granted  in  a  despotic  court.  Such  |)unishraents 
were  frequently  inllicted  on  the  leaders  of  the 
Homoousian  party  ;  and  the  misfortune  of  fourscore 
ecclesiastics  of  Constantinople,  who,  perhaps  acci- 
dentally, were  burnt  on  shipboard,  was  imputed  to 
the  cruel  and  premeditated  malice  of  the  emperor, 
and  his  Arian  ministers.  In  every  contest,  the 
catholics  (if  we  may  anticipate  that  name)  were  ob- 
liged to  pay  the  penalty  of  their  own  faults,  and  of 
those  of  their  adversaries.  In  every  election,  the 
claims  of  the  Arian  candidate  obtained  the  prefer- 
ence ;  and  if  they  were  opposed  by  the  majority  of 
the  people,  he  was  usually  supported  by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  civil  magistrate,  or  even  by  the  terrors  of 
a  military  force.  The  enemies  of  Athanasius  at- 
tempted to  disturb  the  last  years  of  his  venerable 
age  ;  and  his  temporary  retreat  to  his  father's  sepul- 
chre has  been  celebrated  as  a  fifth  exile.  ISut  the 
zeal  of  a  great  people,  who  instantly  (lew  to  arms, 
intimidated  the  pra-feet ;  and  the  archbishop  was 
permitted  to  end  his  life  in  peace  and  in  glory,  after 
a  reign  of  forty-seven  years.  The  death  Death  of  Athana- 
of  Athanasius  was  the  signal  of  the  per-  ^  d'."j73. 
secution  of  Egypt ;  and  the  pagan  May  2d. 
minister  of  Valens,  who  forcibly  seated  the  worth- 
less Lucius  on  the  arehiepi.scopal  throne,  purchased 
the  favour  of  the  reigning  party,  by  the  blood  and 
sullerings  of  their  christian  brethren.  The  free  tole- 
ration of  the  heathen  and  Jewish  worship  was  bit- 
terly lamented,  as  a  circumstance  which  aggravated 
the  misery  of  the  catholics,  and  the  guilt  of  the 
impious  tyrant  of  the  east.' 

The  triumph  of  the  orthodox  party  j„,,  idea  of  his 
has  left  a  deep  stain  of  persecution  on  persecution. 
the  memory  of  Valens  ;  and  the  character  of  a 
prince  who  derived  his  virtues,  as  well  as  his  vices, 
from  a  feeble  understanding,  and  a  pusillanimous 
temper,  scarcely  deserves  the  labour  of  an  apology. 
Yet  candour  may  discover  some  reasons  to  suspect 
that  the  ecclesiastical  ministers  of  Valens  often  ex- 


X  Gregory  Nazianzen  (Orat.  xxv.  p.  432.)  insults  the  persecuting 
spirit  of  the  Arians,  as  an  infallible  symptom  of  error  and  heresy. 

y  This  sketch  of  the  ecclesiastical  government  of  Valens  is  drawn 
from  Socrates,  {1.  iv.)  Sozomen,  (I.  vi  )  Theodorct,  (1.  iv.)  and  the 
immense  compilations  of  Tillcinont,  (particularly  tout.  vi.  viii,  and  ix. 
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ceeded  the  orders,  or  even  the  intentions,  of  their 
master  ;  and  that  the  real  measure  of  facts  has 
been  very  liberally  magnified  by  tlie  vehement  de- 
clamation, and  easy  credulity,  of  his  antagonists.^ 
1.  The  silence  of  Valeutinian  may  suggest  a  pro- 
bable argument,  that  the  partial  severities,  which 
were  exercised  in  the  name  and  provinces  of  his 
colleague,  amounted  only  to  some  obscure  and  in- 
considerable deviations  from  the  established  system 
of  religious  toleration  :  and  the  judicious  historian, 
who  has  praised  the  equal  temper  of  the  elder  bro- 
ther, has  not  thought  himself  obliged  to  contrast 
the  tranquillity  of  the  west  with  the  cruel  persecu- 
tion of  the  east."  2.  Whatever  credit  may  be  allowed 
to  vague  and  distant  reports,  the  character,  or  at 
least  the  behaviour,  of  Valens  may  be  most  dis- 
tinctly seen  in  his  personal  transactions  with  the 
eloquent  Basil,  archbishop  of  Ca!sarea,  who  had 
succeeded  Athanasius  in  the  management  of  the 
Trinitarian  cause.''  The  circumstantial  narrative 
has  been  composed  by  the  friends  and  admirers  of 
Basil ;  and  as  soon  as  we  have  stripped  away  a 
thick  coat  of  rhetoric  and  miracle,  we  shall  be 
astonished  by  the  unexpected  mildness  of  the  Arian 
tyrant,  who  admired  the  firmness  of  his  eliaracter, 
or  was  apprehensive,  if  he  employed  violence,  of  a 
general  revolt  iu  the  province  of  Cappadocia.  The 
archbishop,  who  asserted,  with  inflexible  pridc,*^ 
the  truth  of  his  opinions,  and  the  dignity  of  his 
rank,  was  left  in  the  free  possession  of  his  con- 
science, and  his  throne.  The  emperor  devoutly 
assisted  at  the  solemn  service  of  the  cathedral ;  and, 
instead  of  a  sentence  of  banishment,  subscribed  the 
donation  of  a  valuable  estate  for  the  use  of  an  hos- 
pital, which  Basil  had  lately  founded  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Cajsarea.''  3.  I  am  not  able  to  dis- 
cover, that  any  law  (such  as  Theodosius  afterwards 
enacted  against  the  Arians)  was  published  by  Va- 
lens against  the  Athanasian  sectaries  ;  and  the  edict 
which  excited  the  most  violent  clamours,  may  not 
appear  so  extremely  reprehensible.  The  emperor 
Lad  observed,  that  several  of  his  subjects,  gratify- 
ing their  lazy  disposition  under  the  pretence  of 
religion,  had  associated  themselves  with  the  monks 
of  Egypt ;  and  he  directed  the  count  of  the  east  to 
drag  them  from  their  solitude  ;  and  to  compel  those 
deserters  of  society  to  accept  the  fair  alternative, 
of  renouncing  their  temporal  possessions,  or  of  dis- 
charging the  public  duties  of  men  and  citizens.' 

I  Dr.  Jortin  (Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  iv.  p.  78.)  has 
already  conceived  and  intimated  the  same  suspicion. 

a  This  reHection  is  so  obvious  and  forcihle,  tliat  Orosius  (I.  vii,  c. 
32,  33.)  delays  the  persecution  till  after  the  death  of  Valentinian. 
Socrates,  on  the  other  hand,  supposes  (I.  iii.  c.  32.)  that  it  was  appeased 
by  a  philosophical  oration,  which  Tliemistins  pronounced  in  the  year 
.374.  (Orat.  xii.  p.  154.  in  Latin  only.)  Such  contradictions  diminish 
the  evidence,  and  reduce  the  term,  of  the  persecution  of  Valens. 

1»  Tillemont,  whom  I  follow  and  abrid;;e,  lias  extracted  (Mem.  F.crles, 
torn.  viii.  p.  1.V3 — 167  }  the  most  authentic  circumstances  from  the  P.i- 
nes:yrics  of  the  two  Gre^nries;  the  brother,  and  the  friend,  of  Basil. 
The  letters  of  Basil  himself  (Dupin,  Bihliotheque  Ecclesiaslique,  torn. 
ii.  p.  155 — 1811)  do  not  present  the  imajre  of  a  very  lively  persecution. 

c  Basilius  Ca-sariensis  episcopus  Cappadocia;  elarus  hahetur  .  .  .  .  cjui 
multa  coutinentise  et  ioKenii  bona  uno  .superliiai  nlalo  perdidit.  This 
irreverent  passai;e  is  perfectly  in  the  style  and  character  of  St.  Jerom. 
It  does  not  appear  in  Scaiitrcrs  edition  of  his  Chronicle;  but  Isaac 
Vossius  found  it  in  some  old  IMSS.  which  had  not  been  reformed  by  the 
monks. 

d  This  noble  and  charitable  foundation  (almost  a  new  city)  surpassed 


The  ministers  of  Valens  seem  to  have  extended  the 
sense  of  this  penal  statute,  since  they  claimed  a  right 
of  enlisting  the  young  and  able-bodied  monks  in  the 
imperial  armies.  A  detachment  of  cavalry  and  in- 
fantry, consisting  of  three  thousand  men,  marched 
from  Alexandria  into  the  adjacent  desert  of  Nitria,f 
which  was  peopled  by  five  thousand  monks.  The 
soldiers  were  conducted  by  Arian  priests  ;  and  it  is 
reported,  that  a  considerable  slaughter  was  made 
in  the  mona.steries  which  disobeyed  the  commands 
of  their  sovereign. ? 

The  strict  regulations  wliich   have    valentinian  re- 
been  framed  by  the  wisdom  of  modern   strains  the 

avarice  of  the 

legislators  to  restrain  the  wealth  and   clergy, 

r.  .,  1  ,  ,  .    .  A.  D.  370. 

avarice  of  the  clergy,  may  be  origin- 
ally deduced  from  the  example  of  the  emperor  Va- 
lentinian. His  edict  •"  addressed  to  Damasus,  bishop 
of  Rome,  was  publicly  read  in  the  churches  of  the 
city.  He  admonished  the  ecclesiastics  and  monks 
not  to  frequent  the  houses  of  widows  and  virgins ; 
and  menaced  their  disobedience  with  the  animad- 
version of  the  civil  judge.  The  director  was  no 
longer  permitted  to  receive  any  gift,  or  legacy,  or 
inheritance,  from  the  liberality  of  his  spiritual 
daughter:  every  testament  contrary  to  this  edict 
was  declared  null  and  void  ;  and  the  illegal  dona- 
tion was  confiscated  for  the  use  of  the  treasury. 
By  a  subsequent  regulation,  it  should  seem,  that 
the  same  provisions  were  extended  to  nuns  and 
bishops  ;  and  that  all  persons  of  the  ecclesiastical 
order  were  rendered  incapable  of  receiving  any  tes- 
tamentary gifts,  and  strictly  confined  to  the  natural 
and  legal  rights  of  inheritance.  As  tlic  guardian 
of  domestic  happiness  and  virtue,  Valentinian  ap- 
plied tliis  severe  remedy  to  the  growing  evil.  In 
the  capital  of  the  empire,  the  females  of  noble  and 
opulent  houses  possessed  a  very  ample  share  of  in- 
dependent property :  and  many  of  those  devout 
females  had  embraced  the  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
not  only  with  the  cold  assent  of  the  understand- 
ing, but  with  the  warmth  of  affection,  and  perhaps 
with  the  eagerness  of  fashion.  They  sacrificed  the 
pleasures  of  dress  and  luxury  ;  and  renounced,  for 
the  praise  of  chastity,  the  soft  endearments  of  con- 
jugal society.  Some  ecclesiastic,  of  real  or  apparent 
sanctity,  was  chosen  to  direct  their  timorous  con- 
science, and  to  amuse  the  vacant  tenderness  of  their 
heart ;  and  the  unbounded  confidence,  which  they 
hastily  bestowed,  was  often  abused  by  knaves  and 

in  merit,  if  not  in  greatness,  the  pyramids,  or  the  walls  of  Babylon.    It 
was  principally  intended  for  the  reception  of  lepers.  (Greg.  Nazianzen, 
Ornt.  XX.  p.  4.39.) 
e  Cod.  Theodos.  I.  xii.  tit.  i.  leg.  G3.    Godefroy  (torn.  iv.  p.  409 — 113.) 

Ierforms  the  duty  of  a  commentator  and  .advocate.  Tillemont  (Mem. 
"ecles.  torn.  viii.  p.  808.)  supposes  a  second  law  to  excuse  his  orthodox 
friends,  who  had  misrepresented  the  edict  of  Valens,  and  suppressed  th.e 
liberty  of  choice. 

fSee  O'Anville,  Description  de  l'E;;ypte,  p.  74.  Hereafter  I  shall 
consider  the  monastic  institutions. 

jr  Socrates,  I.  iv.  e  24,  25.  Orosius,  I.  vii.  c.  33.  Jerom  in  Chron. 
p.  1SJ>.  and  torn.  ii.  p.  212,  The  monks  of  Ei;ypt  performed  many 
miracles,  which  prove  the  truth  of  their  faith.  Right,  says  ,Iortin, 
(Remarks,  vol,  iv,  p,  79,)  but  what  proves  the  truth  of  those  miracles? 

li  Cod.  Theodos,  I.  xvi.  tit.  ii.  leg.  20.  Godefroy,  (torn,  i  i.  p.  49.) 
after  the  example  of  Baronius,  impartially  collects  a"ll  that  the  (^.ilhcrs 
have  said  on  the  suhject  of  this  important  law  ;  whose  spirit  was 
long  afterwards  revived  by  the  emperor  Frederic  II.  Edward  I.  of 
England,  and  other  christian  princes  who  reigned  after  the  twelfth 
fciiturv. 
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entliusia.sts  ;  who  Imstcnud  from  the  extremes  of 
the  cast,  to  enjoy,  on  a  splendid  theatre,  the  privi- 
leges of  the  monastic  profession.  By  their  con- 
tempt of  the  world,  they  inscnsil>ly  ae(iiiired  it.s 
mo.st  desirahlc  advantafjcs  ;  the  lively  attaihnicnt, 
perhaps,  of  a  young  and  bcautifnl  woman,  the  de- 
licate plenty  of  an  opulent  household,  and  the 
respectful  homage  of  the  slaves,  the  frcedmen,  and 
tlie  clients  of  a  senatorial  family.  The  innncnsc 
fortunes  of  the  Roman  ladies  were  gradually  con- 
sumed in  lavish  alms  and  expensive  pilgrimages  ; 
and  the  artful  monk,  who  had  assigned  himself  the 
first,  or  possibly  the  sole,  place  in  the  testament  of 
his  sjiiritual  daughter,  still  presumed  to  declare, 
■with  the  smooth  face  of  hypocrisy,  that  lir  was  only 
the  instrument  of  charity,  and  the  steward  of  the 
poor.  The  lucrative,  but  disgraceful,  trade,'  which 
was  exercised  by  the  clergy  to  defraud  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  natural  heirs,  had  provoked  the  indig- 
nation of  a  superstitious  age  :  and  two  of  the  most 
respectable  of  the  Latin  fathers  very  honestly  con- 
fess, that  the  ignominious  edict  of  Valentinian  was 
just  and  necessary  ;  and  that  the  christian  priests 
had  deserved  to  lose  a  privilege,  which  was  still 
enjoyed  by  comedians,  charioteers,  and  the  minis- 
ters of  idols.  But  the  wisdom  and  authority  of  the 
legislator  are  seldom  victorious  in  a  contest  with 
the  vigilant  dexterity  of  private  interest:  and  Je- 
roni,  or  Ambrose,  might  patiently  acquiesce  in  the 
justice  of  an  ineffectual  or  salutary  law.  If  the 
ecclesiastics  were  checked  in  the  pursuit  of  personal 
emolument,  they  would  exert  a  more  laudable  in- 
dustry to  increase  the  wealth  of  the  church  ;  and 
dignify  their  covctousness  with  the  specious  names 
of  piety  and  patriotism.'' 
Ambition  and       Damasus,  bishop  of  Rome,  who  was 

luxnryofD.1.    constrained  to  stigmatize  the  avarice 

masus,  bishop  - 

nf  Home.  of  his  clergy  by  the  publication  of  the 

A.  D.  X6-3M.  i.^„,  of  Valentinian,  had  the  good  .sense, 

or  the  good  fortune,  to  engage  in  his  service  the 

zeal  and  abilities  of  the  learned  Jerom ;  and  the 

grateful  saint  has  celebrated  the  merit  and  purity 

of  a  very  ambiguous  character.'     But  the  splendid 

vices  of  the  church  of  Rome,  under  the  reign  of 

Valentinian   and    Damasus,    have   been   curiously 

observed  by  the  historian  Ammianus,  who  delivers 

i  T!i(r  expressions  wliich  I  have  nsed  are  temperate  and  feeble,  if 
foinjiaied  with  tile  vehement  invectives  of  Jerom,  {torn.  i.  p.  13.  4.0. 
144,  &c.)  In  his  turn,  lie  was  rrproaehed  with  the  cuilt  wiiich  he  im. 
puted  to  his  brother  monks:  and  tlie  Seclernlim,  the  Vcrniptllis,  was 
pnbliely  acensed  as  tlie  lover  of  tlte  widow  Falila,  (torn.  li.  p.  .'lliS,) 
He  undonbtedly  poa.sesscd  the  affections,  both  of  tlie  mother  and  tlie 
daii'^'hter;  but  he  declares,  that  he  never  abused  his  influence  to  any 
selfish  nr  sensual  purpose. 

k  Piidet  dicere,  sacerdotiis  idolorura,  niimi  et  auri;;w,  el  scorta, 
hsrcditates  capiuiit:  .solis  clericis  ac  mojiachis  hnc  lef:e  proliibetur. 
Et  noli  prohibetur  a  perseeiitnribii'i,  sed  a  principibus  christiaiiis. 
Nee  de  lege  fjiicror:  sed  doieo  cur  merttcrimus  banc  lesem.  Jerom 
(torn.  i.  p.  13.)  discreetly  insinuates  the  secret  policy  of  his  patron  Da- 
mastis. 

1  Tliree  words  of  Jerom,  aancltt  memaritE  Damasun  (torn.  li.  p.  WO.) 
wa.sh  away  all  his  st^iins,  and  blind  the  devout  eyes  of  Tillcmont,  (Mem. 
Eccles.  torn.  viii.  p.  38fi— 424.) 

m  Jerom  himself  is  forced  to  allow,  crudelissima;  interfectiones  di. 
verTii  sexus  periielratHp,  (in  Cliron.  p.  186)  Riit  an  original  titiel  ur 
petition  of  two  presbyters  of  the  adverse  party,  has  unaccountably 
escaped.  They  affirm,  that  tlie  doors  of  the  IJasilIca  were  burnt,  and 
that  the  roof  was  untiled ;  tliat  Damasus  marched  at  the  head  of  his 
own  clertry,  gravediagers,  charioteers,  and  hired  pLidiators;  lliat  none 
of /lis  parly  were  killed,  but  that  one  hundred  a:!d  sixty  dead  bodies 


his  impartial  sense  in  these  expressive  wflrdS: 
"  The  piiefcf-ture  of  Juventins  was  accompanied 
with  peace  and  plenty:  but  the  tram|iiillily  of  his 
government  was  .soon  disturbed  by  a  bloody  sedition 
of  the  distracted  people.  The  ardour  of  Damasns 
and  lisinus,  to  seize  the  episcopal  seat,  surpassed 
tlic  ordinary  measure  of  human  ambition.  They 
contended  with  the  rage  of  party  ;  the  quarrel  was 
maintained  by  the  wounds  and  death  of  their  fol- 
lowers ;  and  the  priefect,  unable  to  resist  or  to 
appease  the  tumult,  was  constrained,  by  superior 
violence,  to  retire  into  the  suburbs.  Damasus  pre- 
vailed ;  the  wcll-dis])uted  victory  remained  on  the 
side  of  his  faction  ;  one  hundred  anil  thirty-seven 
dead  bodies'"  were  found  in  the  liasilicn  of  Sicini- 
inis,"  where  the  christians  hold  their  religious  as- 
semblies ;  and  it  was  long  before  the  angry  minds 
of  the  people  resumed  their  accustomed  tranquillity'. 
When  I  consider  the  splendour  of  the  capital,  I  am 
not  astonished  that  so  valuable  a  prize  should  in- 
lliimc  the  desires  of  ambitious  men,  and  produce 
the  liercest  and  most  obstinate  contest.  The  suc- 
cessful candidate  is  secure,  that  he  will  be  enriched 
by  the  olTcrings  of  matrons  ;"  that,  as  soon  as  his 
dress  is  composed  with  becoming  care  and  elegance, 
he  may  proceed,  in  his  chariot,  through  the  streets 
of  Rome  ;''  and,  that  the  sumptuousncss  of  the  im- 
perial table  will  not  equal  the  profu.se  and  delicate 
entertainments  provided  by  the  taste,  and  at  the 
expen.se,  of  the  Roman  pontitl's.  IIow  much  more 
rationally  (continues  the  honest  pagan)  would  those 
pontiIVs  consult  their  true  happiness,  if,  instead  of 
alleging  the  greatness  of  the  city  as  an  excuse  for 
their  manners,  they  would  imitate  the  exemplary 
life  of  some  provincial  bi.shops,  whose  temperance 
and  sobriety,  whose  mean  apparel  and  downcast 
looks,  recommended  their  pure  and  mode.st  virtue  to 
the  Deity,  and  his  true  worshippers. "i  The  schism 
of  Damasus  and  Ursinus  was  extinguished  by  the 
exile  of  the  latter;  and  the  wisdom  of  the  pnefect 
Pr.Ttextatus''  restored  the  tranquillity  of  tlic  ci^. 
Praitextatus  was  a  philo.sophic  pagan,  a  man  of 
learning,  of  taste,  and  politeness  ;  w  ho  disguised  n 
reproach  in  the  form  of  a  jest,  when  he  assured 
Damasus,  that  if  he  could  obtain  the  bishopric  of 
Rome,  he  himself  would  immediately  embrace  the 


were  found.    This  petition  is  publishod  by  the  P.  Sirmond,  in  the  first 
voliiine  of  his  works. 

n  The  fiaaitictt  of  Sicininus,  or  Liberins.  is  prolmlily  the  ehiiTch  of 
Sancta  Maria  MaRgiore.  on  the  F.s(|uiliiie  hill.  Baronius,  A.  D.  307, 
.\o.  3.  and  Doliatns,  Knma  Antiipia  et  Nova,  I.  iv.  c.  8.  [>.  4f>2. 

o  The  enemies  of 'Damasus  .styled  liim  Auriscalpiun  Matroitctrinii, 
tile  ladies'  ear-scratclicr. 

p  Gregory  Nazianzen  (Oral,  xxxii.  p.  .'J26.)  describes  the  pride  and 
luxury  of  the  prelates,  who  reigned  in  the  imperial  cities;  their  giH 
car,  fiery  steeds,  numerous  train,  &c.  The  crowd  gave  way  as  to  a  wild 
beast. 

f|  Ammiaii.  xxvii.  3.  Perpetuo  Numini,  verisque  ejus  cultoribus. 
1'lie  incomparable  pliancy  of  a  polytheist  I 

r  Ammianus,  who  makes  a  fair  report  of  his  pratfeelure  (xxvii.  Ii  ; 
slvbs  him  pra'clara?  indolis,  gravitatisquc,  senator,  (xxii.  7.  and  Vali  •• 
ad  loc.)  A  curious  inscription  ((iniler  MCII.  No.  2.)  records,  in  1\.- 
folunuis,  his  reli;:ious  and  civil  honours.  In  one  line  he  was  pontuV  ••< 
the  Sim,  and  of  Vesta,  Augur,  Uiiiiidccemvir,  llieropliant,  Jtc.  &c.  In 
the  oilier,  1.  Qnsstor  candidatus,  more  tirobably  titular.  2.  Pra-lor, 
3.  CorrectorofTuscanyand  ITmbria.  4.  Consular  of  Lusitania.  5.  Pro. 
consul  of  Achaia.  6.  Pnefect  of  Rome.  7.  Prajtorian  pra'fect  of  Italy. 
K,  Of  Itlyrirum.  9.  Consul  elect ;  but  he  died  before  the  beginning  of 
the  year'385.  See  Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Einpereurs,  tom.  v.  p.  241.  736, 
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christian  relisrion.'  This  lively  picture  of  the  wealth 
and  lusurj'  of  the  popes  in  the  fourth  century,  be- 
comes the  more  curious,  as  it  represents  the  inter- 
mediate desree  between  the  humble  poverty  of  the 
apostolic  lisliermen,  and  the  royal  state  of  a  tempo- 
ral prince,  whose  dominions  extend  from  the  con- 
fines of  Naples  to  the  banks  of  the  Po. 
Foreign  wars.  When  the  suffrag:e  of  the  generals 
A.  D.  364—375.  ^^^^  ^f  ^j^g  j„^j.  committed  the  sceptre 
of  the  Roman  empire  to  the  hands  of  Valentinian, 
his  reputation  in  arms,  his  military  skill  and  expe- 
rience, and  his  rigid  attachment  to  the  forms,  as 
well  as  spirit,  of  ancient  discipline,  were  the  prin- 
cipal motives  of  their  judicious  choice.  The  easrer- 
ness  of  the  troops,  who  pressed  him  to  nominate  his 
colleague,  w.is  justified  by  the  dangerous  situation 
of  public  affairs  ;  and  Valentinian  himself  was  con- 
scious, that  the  abilities  of  the  most  active  mind 
were  unequal  to  the  defence  of  the  distant  frontiers 
of  an  invaded  monarchy.  As  soon  as  the  death  of  Ju- 
lian had  relieved  the  barbarians  from  the  terror  of  his 
name,  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  rapine  and  conquest 
excited  the  nations  of  the  east,  of  the  north,  and  of  the 
south.  Their  inroads  were  often  vex- 
atious, and  sometimes  formidable;  but, 
during  the  twelve  years  of  the  reign  of  Valentinian. 
his  firmness  and  vigilance  protected  his  own  domini- 
ons ;  and  his  powerful  genius  seemed  to  inspire  and 
direct  the  feeble  counsels  of  his  brother.  Perhaps 
the  method  of  annals  would  more  forcibly  express 
the  urgent  and  divided  cares  of  the  two  emperors  ; 
but  the  attention  of  the  reader,  likewise,  would  be 
distracted  by  a  tedious  and  desultory  narrative.  A 
separate  view  of  the  five  great  theatres  of  war ; 
I.  Germany  ;  II.  Britain ;  III.  Africa  ;  FV.  The  east; 
and,  V.  The  Danube  ;  will  impress  a  more  distinct 
image  of  the  military  state  of  the  empire  under  the 
reigns  of  Valentinian  and  Valens. 
I.  Gebmaxy.  I.  The  ambassadors  of  the  Alemanni 

TheAiemauniin- i,aj  ^f.^„  offended  by  the  harsh  and 
A.  D.  365.  haughty  behaviour  of  Ursacius,  master 
of  the  offices;'  who,  by  an  act  of  unseasonable  par- 
simony, had  diminished  the  value,  as  well  as  the 
quantity,  of  the  presents,  to  which  they  were  en- 
titled, cither  from  custom  or  treaty,  on  the  accession 
of  a  new  emperor.  They  expressed,  and  they  com- 
municated to  their  countrymen,  their  strong  sense 
of  the  national  affront.  The  irascible  minds  of  the 
chiefs  were  exasperated  by  the  suspicion  of  con- 
tempt ;  and  the  martial  youth  crowded  to  their 
standard.  Before  Valentinian  could  pass  the  Alps, 
the  villages  of  Gaul  were  in  flames  ;  before  his 
general  Dagalaiphus  could  encounter  the  Alemanni, 
they  had  secured  the  captives  and  the  spoil  in  the 
A.  D.  .Tfifl.  forests  of  Germany.  In  the  beginning 
Jinu.irj-.  qC  (|,j,  ensuing  jear,  the  military  force 
of  the  whole  nation,  in  deep  and  solid  columns, 

•  Facile  me  Romanx  urbis  episcnpura  ;  et  ero  protinus  rliristianiis. 
(Jrrom,  torn.  ii.  |».  165.)  It  is  more  than  probable,  that  Damasus  wouM 
not  have  purchased  his  conversion  at  sucli  a  price. 

t  Ammian.  xxvi.  5.  Valerius  adds  a  lonj;  and  food  note  on  the  mas- 
ter of  tlie  offices. 

u  Ammian.  xxvii.  1.    Zosimus,  1.  iv.   p.  208.    The  disgrace  of  the 
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broke  through  the  barrier  of  the  Rhine,  during  the 
severity  of  a  northern  winter.  Two  Roman  counts 
were  defeated  and  mortally  wounded  ;  and  the 
standard  of  the  Heruli  and  Batavians  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  conquerors,  who  displayed,  with  in- 
sulting shouts  and  menaces,  the  trophy  of  their 
victory.  The  standard  was  recovered  ;  but  the 
Batavians  had  not  redeemed  the  shame  of  their 
disgrace  and  flight  in  the  eyes  of  their  .severe  judge. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  Valentinian,  that  his  soldiers 
must  learn  to  fear  their  commander,  before  they 
could  cease  to  fear  the  enemy.  The  troops  were 
solemnly  assembled ;  and  the  trembling  Batavians 
were  enclosed  within  the  circle  of  the  imperial  army. 
Valentinian  then  ascended  his  tribunal  ;  and,  as  if 
he  disdained  to  punish  cowardice  with  death,  he 
inflicted  a  stain  of  indelible  ignominy  on  the  officers, 
whose  misconduct  and  pusillanimity  were  found  to 
be  the  first  occasion  of  the  defeat.  The  Batavians 
were  degraded  from  their  rank,  stripped  of  their 
arms,  and  condemned  to  be  sold  for  slaves  to  the 
highest  bidder.  At  this  tremendous  sentence  the 
troops  fell  prostrate  on  the  ground,  deprecated  the 
indignation  of  their  sovereign,  and  protested,  that, 
if  he  would  indulge  them  in  another  trial,  they  would 
approve  themselves  not  unworthy  of  the  name  of 
Romans,  and  of  his  soldiers.  Valentinian,  with 
affected  reluctance,  yielded  to  their  entreaties  ;  the 
Batavians  resumed  their  arms  ;  and,  with  their  arras, 
the  invincible  resolution  of  wiping  away  tlicir 
disgrace  in  the  blood  of  the  Alemanni."  The  prin- 
cipal command  was  declined  by  Dagalaiphus  ;  and 
that  experienced  general,  who  had  represented, 
perhaps  with  too  much  prudence,  the  extreme  dif- 
iienlties  of  the  undertaking,  had  the  mortification, 
before  the  end  of  the  campaign,  of  seeing  his  rival 
Jovinus  convert  those  difficulties  into  a  decisive 
advantage  over  the  scattered  forces  of  the  bar- 
barians. At  the  head  of  a  well-dis- 
ciplined army  of  cavalry,  infantry,  and 
light  troops,  Jovinus  advanced  with  cautious  and 
rapid  steps,  to  Scarponna,"  in  the  territory  of  Metz, 
where  he  surprised  a  large  division  of  the  Alemanni, 
before  they  had  time  to  run  to  their  arms  ;  and 
flushed  his  soldiers  with  the  confidence  of  an  easy 
and  bloodless  victory.  Another  division,  or  rather 
army,  of  the  enemy,  after  the  cruel  and  wanton 
devastation  of  the  adjacent  country,  reposed  them- 
selves on  the  shady  banks  of  the  Moselle.  Jovinus, 
who  had  viewed  the  ground  with  the  eye  of  a  gene- 
ral, made  his  silent  approach  through  a  deep  and 
woody  vale,  till  he  could  distinctly  perceive  the 
indolent  security  of  the  Germans.  Some  were 
bathing  their  huge  limbs  in  the  river;  others  were 
combing  their  long  and  flaxen  hair  ;  others  again 
were  swallowing  large  draughts  of  ricli  and  delicious 
wine.     On  a  sudden  they  heard  the  sound  of  the 

n.itavians  is  suppressed  by  the  contemporary  soldier,  from  a  re:zard  for 
mihtary  honour,  which  could  not  atfect  a  Greek  rhetorician  of  the  suc- 
ceeding' are. 

X  S'e  D'AnviUe.  Notice  de  I'Ancienne  Gaule,  p.  587.  The  name  of 
the  IVIoselle,  which  is  not  s]>eeiiied  by  Ammiaiins,  is  clearly  understooil 
liy  Mascou.  Hist,  of  the  ancient  Germans,  (vii.  2.) 
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Roman  triinipit  ;  tlicy  saw  tlu-  tneniy  in  their  camp. 
Astonislinicnt  produced  disorder;  disorder  was  fol- 
lowed )))■  lli^lit  and  dismay  ;  and  the  confused 
multitude  of  the  bravest  warriors  was  pierced  by 
the  swords  and  javelins  of  the  legionaries  and 
auxiliaries.  The  fugitives  escaped  to  the  third, 
and  most  considerable,  camp,  in  the  Calulaunian 
plains,  near  Chalons  in  Champagne  :  the  straggling 
detachments  were  hastily  recalled  to  their  standard  ; 
and  the  barbarian  chiefs,  alarmed  and  admonished 
by  the  fate  of  their  companions,  prepared  to  encoun- 
ter, in  a  de(Msive  battle,  the  victorious  forces  of  the 
lieutenant  of  Valentinian.  The  bloody  and  obsti- 
nate conlliel  lasted  a  wliole  summer's  day,  with 
equal  valour,  and  with  alternate  success.  The 
Romans  at  length  prevailed,  with  the  loss  of  about 
twelve  hundred  men.  Six  thousand  of  the  Ale- 
manni  were  slain,  four  thousand  were  wounded  ; 
and  the  brave  Jovinus,  after  chasing  the  Hying 
remnant  of  their  host  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  returned  to  Paris,  to  receive  the  applause 
of  his  sovereign,  and  the  ensigns  of  the  consulship 
for  the  ensuing  year.>  The  triumph 
of  the  Romans  was  indeed  sullied  by 
their  treatment  of  the  captive  king,  whom  they  hung 
on  a  gibbet,  without  the  knowledge  of  their  indig- 
nant general.  This  disgraceful  act  of  cruelty,  which 
might  be  imputed  to  the  fury  of  the  troops,  was 
followed  by  the  delilierate  murder  of  Withicab,  the 
son  of  Vadomair  ;  a  German  prince,  of  a  weak  and 
sickly  constitution,  but  of  a  daring  and  formidable 
spirit.  The  domestic  assassin  was  instigated  and 
protected  by  the  Romans  ;'  and  the  violation  of  the 
laws  of  humanity  and  justice  betrayed  their  secret 
apprehension  of  the  weakness  of  the  declining  em- 
pire. The  use  of  the  dagger  is  seldom  adopted  in 
public  councils,  as  long  as  they  retain  any  eonlidence 
in  the  power  of  the  sword. 

Valentinian  While  tlic  Alcmanni  appeared  to  be 

pasws  anrt  forti.  |,un,i,lcd    by  their  recent  calamities, 

fies   the    Rhine,  -^ 

A.  D,  368.  the  pride  of  Valentinian  was  mortilied 
by  the  unexpected  surprisal  of  Moguntiacum,  or 
Mentz,  the  principal  city  of  the  Upper  Germany. 
In  the  unsuspicious  moment  of  a  christian  festival, 
Rando,  a  bold  and  artful  chieftain,  who  had  long 
meditated  his  attempt,  suddenly  passed  the  l{hine, 
entered  the  defenceless  town,  and  retired  with  a 
multitude  of  captives  of  either  sex.  Valrntininn 
resolved  to  execute  severe  vengeance  on  the  whole 
body  of  the  nation.  Count  Sebastian,  with  the 
bands  of  Italy  and  Illyricum,  was  ordered  to  in- 
vade their  country,  most  probably  on  the  side  of 
Rha-tia.  The  emperor  in  person,  accompanied  by 
his  son  Gratian,  passed  the  Rhine  at  the  head  of  a 
formidable  army,  which  was  supported  on  both 
flanks  by  .(ovinus   and   Scverus,  the  two  masters- 

y  The  I>att1&«  are  described  hy  Ammianus,  (xxvii.  2.)  and  by  Zosi. 
mus,  (I.  ip.  p.  209.)  who  suppose:!  Valentinian  to  have  Iwen  present. 

x  Studio  solieitantc  nostrorum,  oerubuit.    Aromian.  xxvii.  10. 

a  The  expedition  of  Valentinian  is  related  by  Amroiaiins,  (xxvii. 
10  )  and  ceh-hrated  by  Ausoniu.s,  (Mosell.  42!,  &c.)  who  foolishly  sup. 
poses  that  the  Romans  were  ignorant  of  the  sources  of  the  Danube. 

h  linmanis  cnim  iiiitio,  jam  inde  ab  incunabulis  primis  varietate  ea- 
fiuum  imniiuuta;  ita  saepius  adolescit,  ut  fuisse  loDgis  sseculis  aestime- 


general  of  the  cavalry  and  infantry  of  the  west. 
The  Alcmanni,  unable  to  prevent  the  devastation 
of  their  villages,  fixed  their  camp  on  a  lofty  and 
almost  inaccessible  mountain,  in  the  modern  ducby 
of  Wirtemberg,  and  resolutely  expected  the  ap- 
proach of  the  IJonians.  The  life  of  Valentinian 
was  exposed  to  imminent  danger  by  the  intrepid 
curiosity  with  which  he  persisted  to  explore  some 
secret  and  unguarded  path.  A  troop  of  barbarians 
suddenly  rose  from  their  ambuscade ;  and  the  em- 
peror, who  vigorously  spurred  his  horse  down  a 
sleep  and  slippery  descent,  was  obliged  to  leave 
behind  him  his  armour-bearer,  and  his  helmet,  mag- 
nificently enriched  with  gold  and  precious  stones. 
At  the  signal  of  the  general  assault,  the  Roman 
troops  encompassed  and  ascended  the  mountain  of 
Solieinium  on  three  dili'erent  sides.  Every  step 
which  they  gained  increased  their  ardour,  and 
abated  the  resistance  of  the  enemy  :  and  after  their 
united  forces  had  occupied  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
they  impetuously  urged  the  barbarians  down  the 
northern  descent,  where  count  Sebastian  was  posted 
to  intercept  their  retreat.  After  tliis  signal  victory, 
Valentinian  returned  to  his  winter-<|uarters  at 
Treves  ;  where  he  indulged  the  public  joy  by  the 
exhibition  of  splendid  and  triumphal  games."  But 
the  wise  monarch,  instead  of  aspiring  to  the  con- 
quest of  Germany,  confined  his  attention  to  the 
important  and  laborious  defence  of  the  Gallic  fron- 
tier, against  an  enemy  whose  strength  was  renewed 
by  a  stream  of  daring  volunteers,  which  incessantly 
(lowed  from  the  most  distant  tribes  of  the  north.*" 
The  banks  of  the  Rhine,  from  its  source  to  the 
straits  of  the  ocean,  were  closely  planted  with 
strong  castles  and  convenient  towers  ;  new  works, 
and  new  arms,  were  invented  by  the  ingenuity  of  a 
prince  who  was  skilled  in  the  mechanical  arts;  and 
his  numerous  levies  of  Roman  and  barbarian  youth 
were  severely  trained  in  all  the  exercises  of  war. 
The  progress  of  the  work,  which  was  sometimes  op- 
posed by  modest  representations,  and  sometimes  by 
hostile  attempts,  secured  the  tranquillity  of  Gaul 
during  the  nine  subsequent  years  of  the  administra- 
tion of  Valentinian.^ 

That    prudent    emperor,   who  dili-    „ 

.        ,      ,  .  .  r    The  Diirgun- 

gently  practised  the  wise  maxims  ol  dians. 
Diocletian,  was  studious  to  foment 
and  excite  the  intestine  divisions  of  the  tribes  of 
Germany.  About  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century, 
the  countries,  perhaps  of  Lusace  and  Thuringia,  on 
cither  side  of  the  Elbe,  were  occupied  by  the  vague 
dominion  of  the  Burgundians ;  a  warlike  and  nu- 
merous people  of  the  Vandal  race,"'  whose  obscure 
name  insensibly  swelled  into  a  powerful  kingdom, 
and  has  finally  settled  on  a  nourishing  province. 
The  most  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  ancient 

tur  infcicta.  Ammian.  xxviii.  5.  The  count  dc  Boat,  (Hist,  des  Peuples 
de  lEurope,  torn.  iv.  p.  370.)  ascribes  the  fecundity  of  the  Alemanni  to 
their  e-asy  adoption  o(^ strangers. 

.■  Ammian.  xxviii.  2.  Zosimus,  I.  iv.  p.  2M.  The  younger  Victor 
mentions  the  mechanical  uenius  of  Valenlinian,  nova  arraa  medilari ; 
tingere  tcrr'i  seu  limo  simulacra. 

<1  Ilellirososet  pubis  imraensae  yiribusafllucnlcs;  ct  ideo  metuendos 
finitimis  universis.  AmniiaD.  xxviii.  5. 
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manners  of  the  Burgandians,  appears  to  have  been 
the  difterence  of  their  civil  and  ecclesiastical  con- 
stitution. The  appellation  of  Hemlinos  was  given 
to  the  king  or  general,  and  the  title  of  Sinistus  to 
the  high  priest,  of  the  nation.  The  person  of  the 
priest  was  sacred,  and  his  dignity  perpetual ;  but 
the  temporal  government  was  held  by  a  very  pre- 
carious tenure.  If  the  events  of  war  accused  the 
courage  or  conduct  of  the  king,  he  was  immediately 
deposed;  and  the  injustice  of  his  subjects  made 
him  responsible  for  the  fertility  of  the  earth,  and 
the  regularity  of  the  seasons,  which  seemed  to  fall 
more  properly  within  the  sacerdotal  department.' 
The  disputed  possession  of  some  salt-pits'  engaged 
the  Alemanni  and  the  Burgundians  in  frequent 
contests :  the  latter  were  easily  tempted,  by  the 
secret  solicitations,  and  liberal  offers,  of  the  em- 
peror; and  their  fabulous  descent  from  the  Roman 
soldiers,  who  had  formerly  been  left  to  garrison  the 
fortresses  of  Drusus,  was  admitted  with  mutual 
credulity,  as  it  was  conducive  to  mutual  interest.^ 
An  army  of  fourscore  thousand  Burgundians  soon 
appeared  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  impa- 
tiently required  the  support  and  subsidies  which 
Valentinian  had  promised  ;  but  they  were  amused 
with  excuses  and  delays,  till  at  lengtli,  after  a 
fruitless  expectation,  they  were  compelled  to  retire. 
The  arms  and  fortifications  of  the  Gallic  frontier 
checked  the  fury  of  their  just  resentment;  and 
their  massacre  of  the  captives  served  to  imbitter 
the  hereditary  feud  of  the  Burgundians  and  the 
Alemanni.  The  inconstancy  of  a  wise  prince  may, 
perhaps,  be  explained  by  some  alteration  of  cir- 
cumstances ;  and,  perhaps,  it  was  the  original  de- 
sign of  Valentinian  to  intimidate,  rather  than  to 
destroy ;  as  the  balance  of  power  would  have  been 
equally  overturned  by  the  extirpation  of  either  of 
the  German  nations.  Among  the  princes  of  the 
Alemanni,  Macrianus,  who,  with  a  Roman  name, 
had  assumed  the  arts  of  a  soldier  and  a  statesman, 
deserved  his  hatred  and  esteem.  The  emperor 
himself,  with  a  light  and  unencumbered  band,  con- 
descended to  pass  the  Rhine,  marched  fifty  miles 
into  the  country,  and  would  infallibly  have  seized 
the  object  of  his  pursuit,  if  his  judicious  measures 
had  not  been  defeated  by  the  impatience  of  the 
troops.  Macrianus  was  afterwards  admitted  to  the 
honour  of  a  personal  conference  with  the  emperor ; 
and  the  favours  which  he  received,  fixed  him,  till 
the  hour  of  his  death,  a  steady  and  sincere  friend  of 
the  republic.'' 

e  I  am  always  apt  to  suspect  historiaos  and  travellers  of  improviD;^ 
extraordinary  facts  into  general  laws.  Aramianus  ascribes  a  similar 
custom  to  £g7pt;  and  the  Chinese  have  imputed  it  to  the  Tatsin,  or 
Roman  riupire.  (t)e  Guignes  Uist.  des  Huns,  tom.  ii.  part  i.  p.  70.) 

f  Salinarum  finiumqne  causa  Aleraannis  sajpe  jursabant.  Amniian. 
xxyiii.  5  Possibly  they  dis|>utcd  the  possession  of  the  Sala,  a  river 
vvbich  produced  salt,  and  whitii  had  beeTi  the  object  of  ancient  conten- 
tion,   i'acit.  Annal.  xiii.  57.  and  Lipsins  ad  loc. 

K  Jam  inde  temporibus  priscis  sobolem  se  esse  Uomanam  Bnrtiundii, 
sciuiit:  and  the  vague  tradition  gradually  assumed  a  more  regular 
form.  (Oros.  1.  vii.  c.  32.)  It  is  annihilated  by  the  decisive  authority 
of  Pliiiy.  who  composed  the  History  of  Drusus,  and  served  in  Germany, 
(Plin.  Secund.  Epist.  iii.  5.)  within  sixty  years  after  the  death  of  that 
neri».  Germanorum  genera  quinque  ;  Vindili,  quorum  pars  liurgtlil. 
dioiies,  (J-c.  (Hist.  Nalur.  iv.  28.) 

h  The  wars  and  negociations,  relative  to  the  Burgundians  and  Ale. 
niauni,  arc  distinctly  related  by  Aminiunus  Marcclliiius.  (xxviii.  5. 
•2   D 


The  land  was  covered  by  the  fortifi- 


The  Saxous. 


cations  of  Valentinian  ;  but  the  sea- 
coast  of  Gaul  and  Britain  was  exposed  to  the 
depredations  of  the  Saxons.  That  celebrated  name, 
in  which  we  have  a  dear  and  domestic  interest, 
escaped  the  notice  of  Tacitus  ;  and  in  the  maps  of 
Ptolemy,  it  faintly  marks  the  narrow  neck  of  the 
Cimbric  peninsula,  and  three  small  islands  towards 
the  mouth  of  the  Elbe."  This  contracted  territory, 
the  present  duchy  of  Sleswig,  or  perhaps  of  Hol- 
stein,  was  incapable  of  pouring  forth  the  inex- 
haustible swarms  of  Saxons  who  reigned  over  the 
ocean,  who  filled  the  British  island  with  their  lan- 
guage, their  laws,  and  their  colonies  ;  and  who  so 
long  defended  the  liberty  of  the  north  against  the 
arms  of  Charlemagne.''  The  solution  of  this  diffi- 
culty is  easily  derived  from  the  similar  manners, 
and  loose  constitution,  of  the  tribes  of  Germany ; 
which  were  blended  with  each  other  by  the  slightest 
accidents  of  war  or  friendship.  The  situation  of 
the  native  Saxons  disposed  them  to  embrace  the 
hazardous  professions  of  fishermen  and  pirates  ; 
and  the  success  of  their  first  adventures  would 
naturally  excite  the  emulation  of  their  bravest 
countrymen,  who  were  impatient  of  the  gloomy 
solitude  of  their  woods  and  mountains.  Every  tide 
might  float  down  the  Elbe  whole  fleets  of  canoes, 
filled  with  hardy  and  intrepid  associates,  who 
aspired  to  behold  the  unbounded  prospect  of  the 
ocean,  and  to  taste  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  un- 
known worlds.  It  should  seem  probable,  however, 
that  the  most  numerous  auxiliaries  of  the  Saxons 
were  furnished  by  the  nations  who  dwelt  along  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic.  They  possessed  arms  and 
ships,  the  art  of  navigation,  and  the  habits  of  naval 
war;  but  the  difficulty  of  issuing  through  the 
northern  columns  of  Hercules,'  (which,  during  seve- 
ral months  of  the  year,  are  obstructed  with  ice,) 
confined  their  skill  and  courage  witliin  the  limits  of 
a  spacious  lake.  The  rumour  of  the  successful 
armaments  which  sailed  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Elbe,  would  soon  provoke  them  to  cross  the  narrow 
isthmus  of  Sleswig,  and  to  launch  their  vessels  on 
the  great  sea.  The  various  troops  of  pirates  and 
adventurers,  who  fought  under  the  same  standard, 
were  insensibly  united  in  a  permanent  society,  at 
first  of  rapine,  and  afterwards  of  government. 
A  military  confederation  was  gradually  moulded 
into  a  national  body,  by  the  gentle  operation  of 
marriage  and  consanguinity  ;  and  the  adjacent 
tribes,  who  solicited  the  alliance,  accepted  the  name 

xxix.  4.  XXX.  3.)  Orosius,  (1.  vii.  c.  32.)  and  the  Chronicles  of  Jerom 
and  Cassiodorus,  fix  some  dales,  and  add -some  circumstances. 

i  ETTf  Tov  auxevaTHv  Ki^/JpiKri?  x6^<roi  ijiTst  2afoiJep.  At  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  peninsula,  (the  Cmibric  promontory  of  Pliny,  iv.  27.) 
Ptolemy  fixes  the  remnant  of  the  Cimbri.  He  tills  the  interval  between 
tlie  Saxons  and  t)ie  Cimbri  with  six  obscure  tribes,  who  were  united, 
as  early  .as  the  sixth  century,  under  the  national  appellation  of  Danes, 
See  Cluver.  German.  Aiitii|.  1.  iii.  c.  31,  22,23. 

k  M.  D'Anville  (i:tahhs.scmcnt  des  l^tats  de  TEuropc,  S;c,  p.  19— 
2G.)  has  marked  the  extensive  limits  of  the  Saxony  of  Charlemagne. 

I  The  tieet  of  Drusus  had  failed  in  their  attempt  to  pass,  or  even  to 
approach,  the  Sound,  (styled,  from  an  obvious  resemblance,  the  columns 
of  Hercules.)  and  the  nav.al  enterpnzc  was  itever  restuned.  (Tacit,  de 
IMoribus  German,  c.  34.)  The  knowledge  which  the  Romans  actj'.iired 
of  the  naval  powers  of  the  B.aUic,  (c.  'l-l,  46.)  was  obtained  by  their  laaU 
journeys  in  search  of  amber. 
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and  laws,  of  tlic  Saxons.  If  the  fact  were  not 
establi.sliod  by  the  most  untiiicstionabic  evidence, 
we  should  appear  to  abuse  the  credulity  of  our 
readers,  by  the  description  of  the  vessels  in  which 
the  Saxon  pirates  ventured  to  sport  in  the  waves 
of  the  tJernian  Ocean,  the  Hritisli  Channel,  and  tlie 
Bay  of  Hiseay.  The  keel  of  their  hirj;e  llat-bottoni- 
ed  boats  was  framed  of  li^ht  tindjcr,  but  the  sides 
and  upper  works  consisted  only  of  wicker,  with  a 
covering  of  strong  hides.'"  In  the  course  of  their 
slow  and  di.stant  navigations,  they  must  always 
have  been  expo.sed  to  the  danger,  and  very  frequent- 
ly to  the  misfortune,  of  shipwreck  ;  and  the  naval 
annals  of  the  Saxons  were  undoubtedly  lilled  with 
the  accounts  of  the  losses  which  they  sustained  on 
the  coasts  of  Britain  and  (iaul.  But  the  daring 
spirit  of  the  pirates  braved  the  perils  both  of  the 
sea  and  of  the  shore  :  their  skill  was  confirmed  by 
the  habits  of  enterprise  ;  the  meanest  of  their  mari- 
ners was  alike  capable  of  handling  an  oar,  of  rear- 
ing a  sail,  or  of  conducting  a  vessel ;  and  the 
Saxons  rejoiced  in  the  api)earance  of  a  tcnii)est, 
which  concealed  their  design,  and  dispersed  the 
fleets  of  the  enemy."  After  they  had  acquired  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  tlie  maritime  provinces  of 
the  west,  they  extended  the  scene  of  their  depreda- 
tions, and  the  most  sequestered  places  had  no  rea- 
son to  presume  on  their  security.  The  Saxon  boats 
drew  so  little  water,  that  they  could  easily  proceed 
fourscore  or  a  hundred  miles  up  the  great  rivers ; 
their  weight  was  so  inconsiderable,  that  they  were 
transported  on  waggons  from  one  river  to  another  ; 
and  the  jiiratcs  who  liad  entered  the  mouth  of  the 
Seine,  or  of  the  Rhine,  might  descend,  with  the 
rapid  stream  of  the  Kbone,  into  the  Mediterranean. 
Under  the  reign  of  Valentinian,  the 
maritime  provinces  of  Gaul  were  af- 
flicted by  the  Saxons  :  a  military  count  was  sta- 
tioned for  the  defence  of  the  sea-coast,  or  Armori- 
can  limit ;  and  tliat  oflicer,  w  ho  found  his  strength, 
or  his  abilities,  unequal  to  the  task,  implored  the 
assistance  of  Severus,  master-general  of  the  infantry. 
The  Saxons,  surrounded  and  outnumbered,  were 
forced  to  rclin<|uish  their  spoil,  and  to  yield  a 
select  band  of  their  tall  and  robust  youth  to  serve 
in  the  imperial  armies.  They  stipulated  only  a  safe 
and   honourable   retreat :    and    the    condition  was 

m  Quill  et  Aremoricns  pir;it:iin  Saxottn  tract  us, 
S|iL-ral>at ;  cui  pvlU*  salum  fulcai'L-  llritanlium 
Ludus;  et  assuto  glaucum  mare  funi<Tc  Icrabo. 

Sidon.  m  Pauegyr.  Avit.  .IGft. 
The  genius  of  Ca*snr  imitated,  for  a  ]»articular  service,  ttiesc  rude,  liut 
light,  vessels,  wtiich  were  likewisi^  used  tiy  tlie  natives  of  Britain.  (Cfini- 
nient.  de  Hell.  Civil,  i.  51.  and  Guichaidt,  Noiivc  aux  Merauires  Mili. 
taires,  torn,  ii.  p.  41,  42.)  The  British  vessL'ls  would  now  astonish  the 
genius  of  C:e.sar. 

n  The  hesl  ori{;inaI  account  of  the  Saxon  pirates  tuay  be  found  in 
Sidonius  A]iollinaris,  (1.  viii.  epist.  (!.  p.  22.1.  edit.  Sirmond.)  and  the 
best  commentary  in  the  Abbe  (!u  Bos.  (Hist.  Crili(|Ue  de  la  IVlonarchie 
Fran^oise,  &c.  torn.  i.  I.  i.  c.  Ifi.  p.  148—1.53.    See  likewise  p.  77,  7S.) 

o  Ammian  (xxviii.  5.)  justifies  tliis  breach  of  faith  to  pirates  and 
robbers;  and  Orosius  (I.  vii.  c.  32.)  more  clearly  expresses  their  real 
guilt  ;  virtutc  at<jue  agilitate  terriltilcs. 

p  Symmachus  (1.  ii.  epist.  4Ct.)  still  presumes  to  mention  the  sacred 
names  of  Socrates  and  philosophy.  .Sidonius,  bishop  of  Clermont, 
might  condemn,  {1.  viii.  epist,  6.)  with  lesa  inconsistency,  tiie  liuman 
sacrifices  of  the  Saxons. 

q  In  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  the  learned  Camden  was 
obliged  to  undermine,  with  respectful  scepticism,  the  Romance  of  Hni- 
tuB  the  Trojan  ;  who  18  now  buried,  in  silent  oblivion,  with  Scota,  the 
daughter  of  IMiarauh,  and  hcruumcrgUB  progeny.    Yet  I  am  inforineil, 
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readily  granted  by  the  Roman  general ;  who  medi- 
tated an  act  of  perfidy,"  imprudent  as  it  was  inhu- 
man, while  a  Saxon  remained  alive,  and  in  arms,  to 
revenge  the  fate  of  his  countrymen.  The  premature 
eagerness  of  the  infantry,  who  were  secretly  posted 
in  a  deep  valley,  betrayed  tlie  ambuseailc  ;  and 
they  would  perhaps  have  fallen  the.  victims  of  flieir 
own  trcachciy,  if  a  large  body  of  cuira.ssicrs,  alarmed 
by  the  noise  of  the  coiiiliat,  had  not  hastily  ad- 
vanced to  extricate  their  ('ompanions,  and  to  over- 
whelm the  undaunted  valour  of  the  Saxons.  Some 
of  the  prisoners  were  saved  from  the  edge  of  the 
sword,  to  shed  their  blood  in  the  amphitheatre  :  and 
the  orator  Symmachus  complains,  that  twenty-nine 
of  those  desperate  savages,  by  strangling  them- 
selves with  their  own  hands,  had  disappointed  the 
amusement  of  tlie  public.  Yet  the  polite  and  plii- 
losophic  citizens  of  Home  were  impressed  with  the 
deepest  horror,  when  they  were  informed,  that  the 
Saxons  consecrated  to  the  gods  the  tythe  of  their 
hinimn  spoil ;  and,  that  they  ascertained  by  lot  the 
objects  of  tlie  barbarous  sacrifice.i' 

II.  The  fabulous  colonics  of  Egyp-   „  „ 

"■" '       II.  Britain. 
tians  and  Trojans,  of  Scandinavians    i'heSiotsand 

and  Spaniards,  which  Haltered  the 
pride,  and  amused  the  credulity,  of  our  rude  ances- 
tors, have  insensibly  vanished  in  the  light  of  sci- 
ence and  philosophy. ■!  The  present  age  is  satisfied 
with  the  simple  and  rational  opinion,  that  tho 
islands  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were  gradually 
peopled  from  the  adjacent  continent  of  Gaul.  From 
the  coa.st  of  Kent,  to  the  extremity  of  Caithness  and 
Ulster,  the  memory  of  a  Celtic  origin  was  distinctly 
preserved,  in  the  perpetual  resemblance  of  lan- 
guage, of  religion,  and  of  manners  :  and  the  pecu- 
liar characters  of  the  British  tribes  might  be  natu- 
rally ascribed  to  the  induence  of  accidental  and 
local  circumstances.'  The  Boman  province  was 
reduced  to  the  state  of  civilized  and  peaceful  servi- 
tude :  the  rights  of  savage  freedom  were  contracted 
to  the  narrow  limits  of  Caledonia.  The  inhabitants 
of  that  northern  region  were  divided,  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  Constantine,  between  the  two  great  tribes 
of  the  Scots  and  of  the  Picts,'  who  have  since  ex- 
perienced a  very  different  fortune.  The  power,  and 
almost  the  memory,  of  the  Picts  have  been  extin- 
guished by  their  successful   rivals;  and  the  Scots, 

that  some  champions  of  the  Milesian  colom/  may  still  be  lound  among 
the  original  natives  of  Ireland.  A  people  dissatislied  with  their  present 
condition,  grasp  ataiiv  visions  of  their  pastor  future  glory. 

r  Tacitus,  or  rather  his  father-in-law  Auricula,  might  remark  the 
German  or  Spanish  complexion  of  some  Brilish  tribes.  But  it  was 
their  sober  deliberate  opinion  :  "  In  universum  tanieii  a-stimanti  Gallos 
vicinum  -solum  occiipasse  credibile  est.  Korum  sacra  depreheiidas  .  .  . 
sermo  baud  multum  diversiis."  (in  Vit.  Agricol.  e.  xi.)  Civsar  had 
observed  their  common  religion;  (Comment,  de  Bell.  Gallico,  vi.  13.) 
and  in  his  time  the  emigration  from  the  Belgic  Gaul  was  a  recent,  or  at 
least  an  historical,  event,  (v,  10.)  Camden,  the  British  Strabn.  has 
modestly  ascertained  our  genuine  antiquities.  (Britannia,  vol.  i.  Intro- 
duction, p.  ii. — xxxi.) 

9  In  tiic  dark  and  doubtful  paths  of  Caledonian  anlifiuity,  I  have 
elniseii  for  my  guides  two  learned  and  ingenious  Highlanders,  whom 
their  birth  and  ediieatmn  had  peculiarly  (|iialitied  for  that  ollice.  Sec 
Critical  Dissertations  on  the  Origin,  Antiiplities,  &c.  of  the  Caledo. 
niaiis,  by  Dr.  John  Mactiherson,  London,  I76H,  in  4to. :  and,  Introduc- 
tion to  the  History  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  by  .lames  Maepher- 
son,  Esq.  London,  1773,  in  4to,  third  edit.  Dr.  Macpbirrsfin  was  a 
minister  in  the  Isle  of  Sky :  and  it  is  a  circumstance  honourable  for  the 
present  .age,  that  a  work,  replete  with  erudition  and  criticism,  should 
have  been  composed  in  the  most  remotcof  the  Hebrides, 
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after  maintaining;  for  ages  the  dignity  of  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom,  have  multiplied,  by  an  equal 
and  voluntary  union,  the  honours  of  the  English 
name.  The  hand  of  nature  h<\d  eontributed  to 
mark  the  aneicnt  distinction  of  the  Scots  and  Picts. 
The  former  were  the  men  of  the  hills,  and  the  latter 
those  of  the  plain.  The  eastern  coast  of  Caledonia 
may  be  considered  as  a  level  and  fertile  country, 
which,  even  in  a  rude  state  of  tillage,  was  capable 
of  producing  a  considerable  quantity  of  corn  ;  and 
the  epithet  of  cruitnich,  or  wheat-eaters,  expressed 
the  contempt,  or  envy,  of  the  carnivorous  highlander. 
The  cultivation  of  the  earth  might  introduce  a  more 
accurate  separation  of  property,  and  the  habits  of  a 
sedentary  life  ;  but  the  love  of  arms  and  rapine  was 
still  the  ruling  passion  of  the  Picts  ;  and  their  war- 
riors who  stripped  themselves  for  a  day  of  battle, 
were  distinguished,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Romans,  by 
the  strange  fashion  of  painting  their  naked  bodies 
with  gaudy  colours  and  fantastic  figures.  The 
western  part  of  Caledonia  irregularly  rises  into  wild 
and  barren  hills,  which  scarcely  repay  the  toil  of 
the  husbandman,  and  are  most  profitably  used  for 
the  pasture  of  cattle.  The  highlanders  were  con- 
demned to  the  occupations  of  shepherds  and  hun- 
ters ;  and,  as  they  seldom  were  fixed  to  any  perma- 
nent habitation,  they  acquired  the  expressive  name 
of  Scots,  which,  in  the  Celtic  tongue,  is  said  to  be 
equivalent  to  that  of  wanderers  or  vagrants.  The 
inhabitants  of  a  barren  land  were  urged  to  seek  a 
fresh  supply  of  food  in  the  waters.  The  deep  lakes 
and  bays  which  intersect  their  country  are  plenti- 
fully stored  with  fish  ;  and  they  gradually  ventured 
to  cast  their  nets  in  the  waves  of  the  ocean.  The 
vicinity  of  the  Hebrides,  so  profusely  scattered 
along  the  western  coast  of  Scotland,  tempted  their 
curiosity,  and  improved  their  skill ;  and  they  ac- 
quired, by  slow  degrees,  the  art,  or  rather  the  habit, 
of  managing  their  boats  in  a  tempestuous  sea,  and 
of  steering  their  nocturnal  course  by  the  light  of  the 
well-known  stars.  The  two  bold  headlands  of 
Caledonia  almost  touch  the  shores  of  a  spacious 
island,  which  obtained,  from  its  luxuriant  vegeta- 
tion, the  epithet  of  Green  ;  and  has  preserved,  with 
a  slight  alteration,  the  name  of  Erin,  or  lerne,  or 
Ireland.  It  is  probable,  that  in  some  remote  period 
of  antiquity,  the  fertile  plains  of  Ulster  received  a 
colony  of  hungry  Scots  ;  and  that  the  strangers  of  the 
north,  who  had  dared  to  encounter  the  arms  of  the 
legions,  spread  their  conquests  over  the  savage  and 
unwarlike  natives  of  a  solitary  island.  It  is  certain, 
that,  in  the  declining  age  of  the  Roman  empire, 

t  The  Irish  descent  of  the  Scots  hus  been  revived,  in  the  last  mo. 
ments  of  its  decay,  and  strenuously  supported,  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Whitakcr.  (Hist,  of  Manchester,  vol.  i.  p.  430,  131  ;  and  Genuine  History 
of  the  Britons  asserted,  &c.  p.  l.>l — 2113.)  Vet  he  acknowlecii;es,  1. 
That  the  Scots  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (A.  D.  3-ll>.)  were  already 
settled  in  Caledonia ;  and  that  the  Roman  authors  do  not  atford  any 
hints  of  their  emigration  from  another  country.  2-  T/tnl  all  the 
accounts  of  such  emigrations,  which  have  Iteen  asserted,  or  received,  by 
Irish  bards,  Scotch  historians,  or  Enfflisli  antiquaries,  (Buchanan,  Cam. 
den,  l!sher,  Slillinglleet,  &c.)  are  totally  fabulous.  3.  Thnl  three  of 
the  Irish  tribes,  which  are  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  (A.  D.  loO.)  were  of 
Caledonian  extraction.  4.  Thttt  a  younger  branch  of  Caledonian 
princes,  of  the  house  of  Finf^l.  acquired  and  possessed  the  monarchy  of 
Ireland.  After  tliese  concessions,  the  remaininfj  difference  between 
Mr.  Whitakcr  and  his  adversaries  is  minute  and  obscure.  The  genuine 
•2  D  -2 
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Caledonia,  Ireland,  and  the  Isle  of  Man,  were  in- 
habited by  the  Scots,  and  that  the  kindred  tribes, 
who  were  often  associated  in  military  enterprise, 
were  deeply  affected  by  the  various  accidents  of 
thejr  mutual  fortunes.  They  long  cherished  the 
lively  tradition  of  their  common  name  and  origin  : 
and  the  missionaries  of  the  Isle  of  Saints,  who  dif- 
fused the  light  of  Christianity  over  North  Britain, 
established  the  vain  opinion,  that  their  Irish  coun- 
trymen were  the  natural,  as  well  as  spiritual, 
fathers  of  the  Scottish  race.  The  loose  and  obscure 
tradition  has  been  preserved  by  the  venerable  Bede, 
who  scattered  some  rays  of  light  over  the  darkness 
of  the  eighth  century.  On  this  slight  foundation, 
an  huge  superstructure  of  fable  was  gradually 
reared,  by  the  bards,  and  the  monks  ;  two  orders  of 
men,  who  equally  abused  the  privilege  of  fiction. 
The  Scottish  nation,  with  mistaken  pride,  adopted 
their  Irish  genealogy  :  and  the  annals  of  a  long  line 
of  imaginary  kings  have  been  adorned  by  the  fancy 
of  Boethius,  and  the  classic  elegance  of  Buchanan.' 

Six  years  after  the  death  of  Con-  ^^^.^^ 
stantine,  the  destructive  inroads  of 
the  Scots  and  Picts  required  the  pre- 
sence of  his  youngest  son,  who  reigned  in  the 
western  empire.  Constans  visited  his  British  do- 
minions :  but  we  may  form  some  estimate  of  the 
importance  of  his  achievements,  by  the  language  of 
panegyric,  which  celebrates  only  his  triumph  over 
the  elements,  or,  in  other  words,  the  good  fortune 
of  a  safe  and  easy  passage  from  the  port  of  Bou- 
logne to  the  harbour  of  Sandwich."  The  calamities 
which  the  alllicted  provincials  continued  to  expe- 
rience, from  foreign  war  and  domestic  tyranny, 
were  aggravated  by  the  feeble  and  corrupt  admi- 
nistration of  the  eunuchs  of  Constantius ;  and  the 
transient  relief  which  they  might  obtain  from  the 
virtues  of  Julian,  was  soon  lost  by  the  absence  and 
death  of  their  benefactor.  The  sums  of  gold  and 
silver  which  had  been  painfully  collected,  or  libe- 
rally transmitted,  for  the  payment  of  the  troops, 
were  intercepted  by  the  avarice  of  the  commanders ; 
discharges,  or,  at  least,  exemptions,  from  the  mili- 
tary service  were  publicly  sold  ;  the  distress  of  the 
soldiers,  who  were  injuriously  deprived  of  their 
legal  and  scanty  subsistence,  provoked  them  to 
frequent  desertion  ;  the  nerves  of  discipline  were 
relaxed,  and  the  highways  were  infested  with  rob- 
bers." The  oppression  of  the  good,  and  the  im- 
punity of  the  wicked,  equally  contributctl  to  difiuse 
through  the  island  a  spirit  of  discontent  and  revolt ; 
and  every  ambitious  subject,  every  desperate  exile, 

histonf,  which  he  produces,  of  a  Fergus,  the  cousin  of  0«iau,  whow.as 
transplanted  (.V.  D.  .320.)  from  Ireland  to  Caledonia,  is  built  on  a  con- 
jectural supptenienl  to  the  F.rse  poetry  ;  and  the  feeble  evidence  of 
Richard  of  Cirencester,  a  monk  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  lively 
spirit  fpf  the  learned  and  ingenious  antiiiiiarian  has  tempted  him  to  for- 
get the  nature  of  a  (plestion,  which  he  so  vehfmentlif  debates,  and  so 
atisahttelf]  decides. 

'1  llyenie  tumcntes  ac  SiBvientes  nndas  calcastis  Oceani  sub  rfmis 
vcstris;  .  .  .  insperatam  im|>eratnris  facicm  Hritannus  cxfiavit.  Julius 
Firmicus  Maternus  de  Errorc  Profan.  Relifr.  p.  4(>4.  edit.  Oronov.  ad 
calcem  Miuuc.  Fiel.  See  Tillemont,  (Hist,  des  Empcreurs,  torn.  iv.  p. 
336.) 

X  Libanius,  Orat.  Parent,  c.  xxxix.  p.  2t»4.  Tliis  curious  passage 
lias  escaped  the  dilisence  of  our  British  antiipiaries. 
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ini){lit  cntortniii  a  iciisonablc  liopc  u(  subverting  the 
wcok  and  distracted  government  of  Britain.  Tlie 
hostile  tribes  of  the  north,  who  detested  the  pride 
and  power  of  the  king  of  the  world,  suspended 
their  domestic  feuds  ;  and  the  barl)arians  of  tlie 
land  and  .sea,  the  .Scots,  the  I'Icts,  and  tlic  Saxons, 
spread  themselves,  with  rapid  and  irresistible  furyV 
from  the  wall  of  Antoninus  to  the  shores  of  Kent. 
Kverv  production  of  art  and  nature,  every  object  of 
convenience  or  luxury,  which  tliey  were  incapable 
of  creating  by  labour,  or  procuring  by  trade,  was 
accumulated  in  the  rich  and  fruitful  province  of 
Britain.)'  A  philosopher  may  deplore  the  eternal 
discord  of  the  human  race,  but  he  will  confess,  that 
the  desire  of  spoil  is  a  more  rational  provocation 
than  the  vanity  of  conquest.  From  the  age  of 
Constantine  to  that  of  the  Plantagenets,  this  rapa- 
cious spirit  continued  to  instigate  the  poor  and 
hardy  Caledonians :  but  the  same  people,  who.se 
generous  humanity  seems  to  inspire  the  songs  of 
Ossian,  was  disgraced  by  a  savage  ignorance  of 
the  virtues  of  peace,  and  of  the  laws  of  war.  Their 
southern  neighbours  have  felt,  aiid  perhaps  exag- 
gerated, the  cruel  depredations  of  llic  Scots  and 
Piets ;'  and  a  valiant  tribe  of  Caledonia,  the  Atta- 
cotti,^  the  enemies,  and  afterwards  the  soldiers,  of 
Valcntinian,  are  accu.sed,  by  an  eye-witness,  of 
delighting  in  the  taste  of  human  flesh.  When  they 
hunted  the  woods  for  prey,  it  is  said,  that  they 
attacked  the  shepherd  rather  than  his  flock  ;  and 
that  they  curiously  selected  the  most  delicate  and 
brawny  parts  both  of  males  aiul  females,  which  they 
prepared  for  their  horrid  repasts.''  If,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  commercial  and  literary  town  of 
Glasgow,  a  race  of  cannibals  has  really  existed,  we 
may  contemplate,  in  the  period  of  the  Scottish 
history,  the  opposite  extremes  of  savage  and  civi- 
lized life.  Such  reflections  tend  to  enlarge  the 
circle  of  our  ideas  ;  and  to  encourage  the  pleasing 
hope,  that  New  Zealand  may  produce,  in  some 
future  age,  the  Hume  of  the  southern  hemisphere. 
Kisioraiioii  ut  Every  messenger  wlio  escaped  acro.ss 
■rh'c'oinsiu^s.  the  British  channel,  conveyed  the 
A.  1).  367-370.  niost  melancholy  and  alarming  tidings 
to  the  ears  of  Valentinian  ;  and  the  emperor  was 
.soon  informed,  that  the  two  military  commanilers  of 
the  province  had  been  surprised  and  cut  o(f  by  the 
barbarians.  Severus,  count  of  the  domestics,  was 
hastily  despatched,  and  as  suddenly  recalled,  by 
the  court  of  Treves.  The  representations  of  Jovinus 
served  only  to  indicate  tlie  greatness  of  the  evil  ; 
and,   after   a   long  and  serious   consultation,   the 

y  Tile  Ciledoiiians  ]ir.iised  ami  fovctc-d  tlir  ffold,  the  steeds,  the 
li;;hts,  &c.  of  the  slraiH/er.  See  Dr.  Bl.iir's  Div^Ttntinri  nii  OssLin, 
vol.  li.  (I.  343.  ;iiid  Mr.  Macpherson's  Iiilrodiictiuii,  p.  242—28':. 

«  L*)rd  l^ittleton  Itas  circumstantially  related,  (History  of  Ilenrv 
II.  vol.  i.  p.  IK2.)  and  Sir  David  Ualrymple  llasslif^litly  nieiitioiieil, 
I  Aniiab  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  G!i.)  a  barbarous  inroad  of  the  Scot*,  at  a 
litne  (A,  D.  II37  )  wiicn  law,  religion,  and  society,  must  have  softened 
their  primitive  manners. 

.1  Attacottf  Ix-Uicosa  hominum  tiatio.  Animi-an.  xxvii.  8.  Camden 
(Introfluct.  p.  clii.)  has  restored  their  true  name  in  the  text  of  .lerom. 
The  bands  of  Attacotti,  which  Jcrom  had  seen  ;n  GanI,  were  after, 
wards  stationed  in  Italy  and  lllyricum.    (Notitia,  S-  viii.  xxxix.  xl.) 

b  Cum  ipse  adolesceiituhis  in  Gallia  viilerim  Attaeottos  (or  Scotos) 
^entem  Itritamiicam  Inimanis  vcsei  caniihus ;  et  cum  per  silvan  por. 
curiitn  grebes,  el  armentorum  pccudumqiic  repcriaiit,  pastoruni  nn/cji 


defence,  or  rather  the  recovery,  of  Britain,  was 
intrusted  to  the  abilities  of  the  brave  Theodosius. 
The  exploits  of  that  general,  the  father  of  a  line  of 
emperors,  have  been  celebrated,  with  peculiar  com- 
placency, by  the  writers  of  the  age :  but  his  real 
merit  deserved  their  applause  ;  and  his  nomination 
was  received,  by  the  army  and  province,  as  a  sure 
presage  of  approaching  victory.  He  seized  the 
favourable  moment  of  navigation,  and  securely 
landed  the  numerous  and  veteran  bands  of  the 
Heruli  and  Batavians,  the  .lovians  and  the  Victors. 
In  his  march  from  Sandwich  to  London,  Theodosius 
defeated  several  parties  of  the  barbarians,  relea.sed 
a  multitude  of  captives,  and,  after  distributing  to 
his  soldiers  a  small  portion  of  the  spoil,  established 
the  fame  of  disinterested  justice,  by  the  restitution 
of  the  remainder  to  the  rightful  proprietors.  The 
citizens  of  London,  who  had  almost  despaired  of 
their  safety,  threw  open  their  gates ;  and  as  soon 
as  Theodosius  had  obtained  from  the  court  of 
Treves  the  important  aid  of  a  military  lieutenant, 
and  a  civil  governor,  he  executed,  with  wLsdoiu 
and  vigour,  the  laborious  task  of  the  deliverance  of 
Britain.  The  vagrant  soldiers  were  recalled  to 
their  standard;  an  edict  of  amnesty  dispelled  the 
public  apprehensions;  and  his  cheerful  example 
alleviated  the  rigour  of  martial  discipline.  The 
scattered  and  desultory  warfare  of  the  barbarians, 
who  infested  the  land  and  sea,  deprived  him  of  the 
glory  of  a  signal  victory  ;  but  the  prudent  spirit, 
and  consummate  art,  of  the  Roman 
general,  were  displayed  in  the  opera- 
tions of  two  campaigns,  which  successively  rescued 
every  part  of  the  province  from  the  hands  of  a  cruel 
and  rapacious  enemy.  The  splendour  of  the  cities, 
and  the  security  of  the  fortifications,  were  diligently 
restored,  by  the  paternal  care  of  Theodosius :  who 
with  a  strong  hand  confined  the  trembling  Caledo- 
nians to  the  northern  angle  of  the  island  ;  and  per- 
petuated, by  the  name  and  settlement  of  the  new 
province  of  Viilnitiii,  the  glories  of  the  reign  of 
Valentinian.r  The  voice  of  poetry  and  panegyric 
may  add,  perhaps  with  some  degree  of  truth,  that 
the  unknown  regions  of  Thule  were  stained  with 
the  blood  of  the  Piets ;  that  the  oars  of  Theodosius 
dashed  the  waves  of  the  Hyperborean  ocean  ;  and 
that  the  distant  Orkneys  were  the  scene  of  his  naval 
victory  over  the  Saxon  pirates.'i  He  left  tlic  pro- 
vince with  a  fair,  as  vvcll  as  splendid,  reputation  : 
and  was  immediately  pioinoted  to  the  rank  of  mas- 
ter-general of  the  cavalry,  by  a  prince,  who  could 
applaud,  without  envy,  the  merit  of  bis  servants. 

ct  feminanim  ptipillnH  solerc  ahsciiidere;  et  has  sol-is  cilwriim  delicias 
.irhitr.iri.  Such  i-s  the  evidence  of  Jerom,  (torn.  ii.  p.  7.'i.)  whose 
veracity  I  liiid  no  reasiin  to  question. 

c  Animianus  Iiils  concisely  represented   (xx.    I.    xxvi.  4.  xxvii.  8. 
xxviii.  3.)  the  whole  .st-ries  of  the  Ih  itisli  w.ir, 
»i  llorrescit  ....  ratibns  ....  impcrvia  Thule. 
Hie  ....  nee  falso  nomine  Picios 
ICdomuit.     Scotimmue  vago  mucrohc  secutus 
Freyit  Hyperhoreas  remis  audacihtis  uiidas. 

Ctaudian,  in  iii.  Cons.  Honorii.  ver.  .'».^,  &c. 

Madiierunt  Saxonc  fiiso 

Orcades:  incatliit  l*ictorum  sauKU'Ue  Tliiile. 
Scotorum  cumulos  flevil  ^lacialts  lernc. 

Ill  iv.  Cuns.  Hon.  vcr.  31,  &c. 
See  likewise  I'acatus.  (iu  I'ancgr.  Vet.  xii  .<.)    But  it  is  Hot  easy  lu 
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In  the  important  station  of  tlie  Upper  Danube,  tlie 
conqueror  of  Britain  elieeked  and  defeated  the 
annies  of  the  Alemauni,  before  he  was  chosen  to 
suppress  tlie  revolt  of  Africa. 

jjl  III.  The  prince  who  refuses  to   be 

.Africa.        the  judjje,  instructs  his  people  to  con- 

Tyrauuv  of  Ro-       .  ,  ,  \  ,  , .  i^  i  • 

marius,  sidcr  him  as  the  accomplice,  ot  his 
A.  D.  SOS,  &c.  ministers.  The  military  command  of 
Africa  had  been  long  exercised  by  count  Ronianus, 
and  his  abilities  were  not  inadequate  to  his  station  : 
but,  as  sordid  interest  was  the  sole  motive  of  his 
conduct,  he  acted,  on  most  occasions,  as  if  he  had 
been  the  enemy  of  the  province,  and  the  friend  of 
the  barbarians  of  the  desert.  The  three  flourishing 
cities  of  Oca,  Leptis,  and  Sabrata,  which,  under 
the  name  of  Tripoli,  had  long  constituted  a  federal 
union,"  were  obliged,  for  the  first  time,  to  shut  their 
gates  against  a  hostile  invasion  ;  several  of  their 
most  honourable  citizens  were  surprised  and 
massacred ;  the  villages,  and  even  the  suburbs, 
were  pillaged  ;  and  the  vines  and  fruit-trees  of  that 
rich  territory  were  extirpated  by  the  malicious 
savages  of  Gctulia.  The  unhappy  provincials  im- 
plored the  protection  of  Romanus ;  but  they  soon 
found  that  their  military  governor  was  not  less  cruel 
and  rapacious  than  the  barbarians.  As  they  were 
incapable  of  furnishing  the  four  thousand  camels, 
and  the  exorbitant  present,  which  he  required,  be- 
fore he  would  march  to  the  assistance  of  Tripoli, 
his  demand  was  equivalent  to  a  refusal,  and  he 
might  justly  be  accused  as  the  author  of  the  public 
calamity.  In  the  annual  assembly  of  the  three  cities, 
they  nominated  two  deputies,  to  !a)'  at  the  feet  of 
Valentinian  the  customary  ofl'eringof  a  gold  victory  ; 
and  to  accompany  this  tribute,  of  duty,  ratlier  than 
of  gratitude,  with  their  humble  complaint,  that  they 
were  ruined  by  the  enemy,  and  betrayed  by  their 
governor.  If  the  severity  of  Valentinian  had  been 
rightly  directed,  it  would  have  fallen  on  the  guilty 
head  of  Romanus.  But  the  count,  long  exercised 
in  the  arts  of  corruption,  had  despatched  a  swift 
and  trusty  messenger  to  secure  the  venal  friendship 
of  Rcmigius,  master  of  the  offices.  The  wisdom  of 
the  imperial  council  was  deceived  by  artifice;  and 
their  honest  indignation  was  cooled  by  delay.  At 
length,  when  the  repetition  of  complaint  had  been 
justified  by  the  repetition  of  public  misfortunes,  the 
notary  Palladius  was  sent  from  the  court  of  Treves, 
to  examine  the  state  of  Africa,  and  the  conduct  of 
Romanus.  The  rigid  impartiality  of  Palladius  was 
easily  disarmed  :  he  was  tempted  to  reserve  for  him- 
self a  part  of  the  public  treasure,  which  he  brouglit 
with  him  for  the  payment  of  the  troops  ;  and  from 
the  moment  that  he  was  conscious  of  his  own  guilt, 
he  could  no  longer  refuse  to  attest  the  innocence 


ippreciate  the  intrinsic  value  of  fl,-ittery  and  mef.iphor.  Compare  the 
BrUish  victories  of  Uolaiius  (Stattus,  .Silv.  v.  2.)  with  his  real  clia- 
laclcr.  (Tacit,  in  Vit.  .Aijricol.  c.  16.) 

V  Anunianii.s  frequently  mentious  their  concilium  annuuni,  legiti- 
mum,  &;c.  Leptis  and  Sabl^la  are  long'  since  ruined ;  but  the  city  of 
Oi\i,  the  native  icuuitry  of  Apulcins,  still  nourishes  uiuler  the  provincial 
ilenoinination  of  Tripoli.  See  Cellarius,  (Gio-raph.  Antifiua.  torn.  li. 
part  11.  p.  SI.)  nAiiville,  ((Jeographie  Aucicnne,  ton),  iii.  p.  71,  72.) 
and  Marmol.  (.\fri.iue,  toni.  ii   p.  562.) 


and  merit  of  tlic  count.  The  charge  of  the  Tripoli- 
tans  was  declared  to  be  false  and  frivolous  ;  and 
Palladius  himself  was  sent  back  fioni  Treves  to 
Africa,  with  a  special  commission  to  discover  and 
prosecute  the  authors  of  this  impious  conspiracy 
against  the  representatives  of  the  sovereign.  His 
inquiries  were  managed  with  so  much  dexterity  and 
success,  that  he  compelled  the  citizens  of  Leptis, 
who  had  sustained  a  recent  siege  of  eight  days,  to 
contradict  the  truth  of  their  own  decrees,  and  to 
censure  the  behaviour  of  their  own  deputies.  A 
bloody  sentence  was  pronounced,  without  hesita- 
tion, by  the  rash  and  headstrong  cruelty  of  Valen- 
tinian. The  president  of  Tripoli,  who  had  presum- 
ed to  pity  the  distress  of  the  province,  was  publicly 
executed  atUtica;  four  distinguished  citizens  were 
put  to  death,  as  the  accomplices  of  the  imaginary 
fraud  ;  and  the  tongues  of  two  otliers  were  cut  out, 
by  the  express  order  of  the  emperor.  Romanus, 
elated  by  impunity,  and  irritated  by  resistance,  was 
still  continued  in  the  military  command  ;  till  the 
Africans  were  provoked,  by  his  avarice,  to  join  the 
rebellious  standard  of  Firmus,  the  Moor.' 

His  father  Nabal  was  one  of  the  ji^^„|t„fj.i,„,„5^ 
richest  and  most  powerful  of  the  Moor-  '*■  ^-  372. 
ish  princes,  who  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of 
Rome.  But  as  he  left,  either  by  his  wives  or  con- 
cubines, a  very  numerous  posterity,  the  wealthy 
inheritance  was  eagerly  disputed  ;  and  Zamma,  one 
of  his  sons,  was  slain  in  a  domestic  quarrel  by  his 
brother  Finnus.  The  implacable  zeal,  with  which 
Romanus  prosecuted  the  legal  revenge  of  this  mur- 
der, could  be  ascribed  only  to  a  motive  of  avarice, 
or  personal  hatred  :  but,  on  this  occasion,  his 
claims  were  just,  his  influence  was  weighty,  and 
Firmus  clearly  understood,  that  he  must  either 
present  his  neck  to  the  executioner,  or  appeal  from 
the  sentence  of  the  imperial  consistory,  to  his  sword, 
and  to  the  people.?  He  was  received  as  the  de- 
liverer of  his  country  ;  and,  as  soon  as  it  appeared 
that  Romanus  was  formidable  only  to  a  submissive 
province,  the  tyrant  of  Africa  became  the  object  of 
universal  contempt.  The  ruin  of  Cicsarea,  which 
was  plundered  and  burnt  by  the  licentious  barba- 
rians, convinced  the  refractory  cities  of  the  danger 
of  resistance  ;  the  power  of  Firmus  was  established, 
at  least  in  the  provinces  of  Mauritania  and  Nu- 
midia  ;  and  it  seemed  to  be  his  only  doubt,  whether 
he  should  assume  the  diadem  of  a  Moorish  king,  or 
the  purple  of  a  Roman  emperor.  But  the  imprudent 
and  unhappy  Africans  soon  discovered,  that,  in  this 
rash  insurrection,  they  had  not  sutiicicntly  consulted 
their  own  strength,  or  the  abilities  of  their  leader. 
Before  he  could  procure  any  certain  intelligence, 
that  the  emperor  of  the  west  had  (ixed  the  choice  of 


f  .'\mmian.  xviii.  6.  Tillemont  (Hist,  dos  Empereurs,  totii.  v.  p. 
2o.  (J7G.)  has  discussed  the  chronoloj^ical  ditnculties  of  the  history  of 
count  Romanus. 

p  The  chronology  of  Animianus  is  loose  and  obscure:  and  Orosius 
(1.  vii.  c.  .l;t.  p.  i.^I.  edit.  Ilavercamp.)  seems  to  place  the  revolt  of 
Firmus  after  the  ilealhs  of  Valentinian  and  Valcns.  Tillemont  (Hist, 
des  Kiup.  turn.  v.  u.  ft)!.)  endeavours  to  pick  his  way.  The  iKitient 
and  sure-footed  mule  of  the  Alps  may  lie  trusted  ui  the  most  slippery 
paths. 
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a  !;cncral,  or  that  a  fleet  of  transports  was  collected 

at  tiiu  mouth  of  the  Khoiie,  ho  was  suddenly  in- 

_  formed,   that    the    great   Theodosius, 

Tlieodosiuv    re.  .,    ,         i       i.  .      . 

coMri.  Arrica.  with  a  small  hand  ol  veterans,  had 
A.  D.  373.  landed  near  Igilgilis,  or  Gigeri,  on 
the  African  coast;  and  the  timid  usurper  sunk  un- 
der the  ascendant  of  virtue  and  military  genius. 
Though  Firnius  possessed  arms  and  treasures,  his 
despair  of  victory  immediately  reduced  him  to  the 
use  of  those  arts,  which,  in  the  same  country,  and 
in  a  similar  situation,  had  formerly  been  practised 
by  the  crafty  .lugurtha.  He  attempted  to  deceive, 
by  an  apparent  submission,  the  vigilance  of  the 
Roman  general ;  to  seduce  the  fidelity  of  his  troops  ; 
and  to  protract  the  duration  of  the  war,  by  succes- 
sively engaging  the  independent  tribes  of  Africa  to 
espouse  his  quarrel,  or  to  protect  his  flight.  Theo- 
dosius imitated  the  example,  and  obtained  the  suc- 
cess, of  his  predecessor  Mctcllus.  When  Firmus, 
in  the  character  of  a  suppliant,  accused  his  own 
rashness,  and  humbly  solicited  the  clemency  of  the 
emperor,  the  lieutenant  of  Valentinian  received  and 
dismissed  him  with  a  friendly  embrace  ;  but  he 
diligently  required  the  useful  and  substantial 
pledges  of  a  sincere  repentance  ;  nor  could  he  be 
persuaded,  by  the  assurances  of  peace,  to  suspend, 
for  an  instant,  the  operations  of  an  active  war.  A 
dark  conspiracy  was  detected  by  the  penetration  of 
Theodosius  ;  and  he  satisfied,  without  much  reluc- 
tance, the  public  indignation,  which  he  had  secretly 
excited.  Several  of  the  guilty  accomplices  of 
Firmus  were  abandoned,  according  to  ancient 
custom,  to  the  tumult  of  a  military  execution  : 
many  more,  by  the  amputation  of  both  their  hands, 
continued  to  exhibit  an  instructive  spectacle  of 
horror  ;  the  hatred  of  the  rebels  was  accompanied 
with  fear ;  and  the  fear  of  the  Roman  soldiers  was 
mingled  with  respectful  admiration.  Amidst  the 
boundless  plains  of  Getulia,  and  the  innumerable 
valleys  of  mount  Atlas,  it  was  impossible  to  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  Firmus  :  and  if  the  usurper  could 
have  tired  the  patience  of  his  antagonist,  he  would 
have  secured  his  person  in  the  depth  of  some  remote 
.solitude,  and  expected  the  hopes  of  a  future  revolu- 
tion. He  was  subdued  by  the  perseverance  of 
Theodosius  ;  who  had  formed  an  inllexihle  deter- 
mination, that  the  war  should  end  only  by  the  death 
of  the  tyrant ;  and  that  every  nation  of  Africa, 
which  presumed  to  support  his  cause,  should  be 
involved  in  his  ruin.  At  the  head  of  a  small  body 
of  troops,  which  seldom  exceeded  three  thousand 
five  hundred  men,  the  Roman  general  advanced, 
with  a  steady  prudence,  devoid  of  ra.shness  or  of 
fear,  into  the  heart  of  a  country,  where  he  was 
sometimes  attacked  by  armies  of  twenty  thousand 
Moors.  The  boldness  of  his  charge  dismayed  the 
irregular  barbarians  ;  they  were  disconcerted  by  his 
seasonable  and  orderly  retreats  ;  they  were  conti- 
nually banied    by   the  unknown  resources  of   the 

h  Amraian.  xxix.  5.  The  text  of  this  long  cliaptcr  (fifteen  fpiarto 
pa;:e8)  is  broken  and  corrupted  ;  and  the  narrative  is  perplexed  by  the 
vant  of  chrouoto{;ieal  and  geographical  land-marks. 


military  art;  and  they  felt  and  confessed  the  just 
stipeiiority  which  was  assumed  by  the  leader  of  a 
civilized  nation.  When  Theodosius  entered  the  ex- 
tensive dominions  of  igmazcn,  king  of  the  Isaflcnses, 
the  haughty  savage  required,  in  words  of  defiance, 
his  name,  and  the  object  of  his  expedition.  "  I 
am,"  replied  the  .stern  and  disdainful  count,  "  I  am 
the  general  of  Valentinian,  the  lord  of  the  world  ; 
who  has  sent  me  hither  to  pursue  and  punish  a 
desperate  robber.  Deliver  him  instantly  into  my 
hands  ;  and  be  a.ssured,  that  if  thou  dost  not  obey 
the  commands  of  my  invincible  sovereign,  thou,  and 
the  people  over  whom  thou  reignest,  shall  be  utterly 
extirpated."  As  soon  as  Igmazen  was  satisfied 
that  his  enemy  had  strength  and  resolution  to  exe- 
cute the  fatal  menace,  he  consented  to  purchase  a 
necessary  peace  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  guilty  fugitive. 
The  guards  that  were  placed  to  secure  the  person  of 
Firmus,  deprived  him  of  the  hopes  of  escape ;  and 
the  Moorish  tyrant,  after  wine  had  extinguished  the 
sense  of  danger,  disappointed  the  insulting  triumphs 
of  the  Romans,  by  strangling  himself  in  the  night. 
His  dead  body,  the  only  present  which  Igmazen 
could  offer  to  the  conqueror,  was  carelessly  thrown 
upon  a  camel  ;  and  Theodosius,  leading  back  his 
victorious  troops  to  Sitifi,  was  saluted  by  the 
warmest  acclamations  of  joy  and  loyalty.'' 
Africa  had  been  lost  by  the  vices  of  „   . 

He  IS  executed 

Romanus  ;  it  was  restored  by  the  vir-  at  Carthase, 
tues  of  Theodosius  :  and  our  curiosity 
may  be  usefully  directed  to  the  inquiry  of  the  re- 
spective treatment  which  the  two  generals  received 
from  the  imperial  court.  The  authority  of  count 
Romanus  had  been  suspended  by  the  master-gene- 
ral of  the  cavalry  ;  and  he  was  committed  to  safe  and 
honourable  custody  till  the  end  of  the  war.  His 
crimes  were  proved  by  the  most  authentic  evidence ; 
and  the  public  expected,  with  some  impatience,  the 
decree  of  severe  justice.  But  the  partial  anil  power- 
ful favour  of  Mellobaudes  encouraged  him  to  chal- 
lenge his  legal  judges,  to  obtain  repeated  delays  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  a  crowd  of  friendly  wit- 
nesses, and,  finally,  to  cover  his  guilty  conduct,  by 
the  additional  guilt  of  fraud  and  forgery.  About 
the  same  time,  the  restorer  of  Britain  and  Africa, 
on  a  vague  suspicion  that  his  name  and  services 
were  .superior  to  the  rank  of  a  subject,  was  igno- 
miniously  beheaded  at  Carthage.  Valentinian  no 
longer  reigned  ;  and  the  death  of  Theodosius,  as 
well  as  the  impunity  of  Romanus,  may  justly  be 
imputed  to  the  arts  of  the  ministers  who  abused  the 
confidence,  and  deceived  the  inexperienced  youth, 
of  his  sons.' 

If  the  geographical  accuracy  of  Am- 
mianus  had  been  fortunately  bestowed 
on   the  British   exploits  of  Theodosius,  we  should 
have  traced,  with  eager  curiosity,  the  di.stinct  and 
domestic  footsteps  of  his  march.     But  the  tedious 
enumerationof  the  unknown  and  uninteresting  tribes 

>  Ammiaiint-,  xxviii.  4.     Oroaius,  I.  vii.  c.  33.  p.  551,  i52.     Jeroni.  in 
ChroD.  p.  1S7. 
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of  Africa  may  be  reduced  to  the  general  remark, 
that  they  were  all  of  the  swarthy  race  of  the  Moors  ; 
that  they  inhabited  the  back  settlements  of  the 
Mauritaniau  and  Numidian  provinces,  the  country, 
as  they  have  since  been  termed  by  the  Arabs,  of  dates 
and  of  locusts  ■,^  and  that,  as  the  Roman  power  de- 
clined in  Africa,  the  boundary  of  civilized  manners 
and  cultivated  land  was  insensibly  contracted.  Be- 
yond the  utmost  limits  of  the  Moors,  the  vast  and 
inhospitable  desert  of  the  south  extends  above  a 
thousand  miles  to  the  banks  of  the  Nifier.  The 
ancients,  v\  ho  had  a  very  faint  and  imperfect  know- 
ledge of  the  great  peninsula  of  Africa,  were  some- 
times tempted  to  believe,  that  the  torrid  zone  must 
ever  remain  destitute  of  inhabitants  :'  and  they 
sometimes  abused  their  fancy  by  filling  the  vacant 
space  w  ith  headless  men,  or  rather  monsters  ;"■  with 
horned  and  cloven-footed  satyrs ;"  with  fabulous 
centaurs  ;"  and  with  human  pygmies,  w  ho  waged  a 
bold  and  doubtful  warfare  against  the  crancs.r  Car- 
thage would  have  trembled  at  the  strange  intel- 
ligence, that  the  countries,  on  either  side  of  the 
equator,  were  filled  with  innumerable  nations,  who 
difl'ered  only  in  their  colour  from  the  ordinary  ap- 
pearance of  the  human  species ;  and  the  subjects  of 
the  Roman  empire  might  have  anxiously  expected, 
that  the  swarms  of  barbarians,  which  issued  from 
the  north,  would  soon  be  encountered  from  the  south 
by  new  swarms  of  barbarians,  equally  fierce,  and 
equally  formidable.  These  gloomy  terrors  would 
indeed  have  been  dispelled  by  a  more  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  character  of  their  African  ene- 
mies. The  inaction  of  the  negroes  does  not  seem 
to  be  the  efl'ect,  either  of  their  virtue,  or  of  their 
pusillanimit)'.  They  indulge,  like  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, their  passions  and  appetites  ;  and  the  adjacent 
tribes  are  engaged  in  frequent  acts  of  hostility .1 
But  their  rude  ignorance  has  never  invented  any 
effectual  weapons  of  defence,  or  of  destruction  ; 
they  appear  incapable  of  forming  any  extensive 
plans  of  government,  or  conquest ;  and  the  obvious 
inferiority  of  their  mental  faculties  has  been  dis- 
covered and  abused  by  the  nations  of  the  temperate 
zone.  Sixty  thousand  blacks  are  annually  embark- 
ed from  the  coast  of  Guinea,  never  to  return  to 
their  native  country ;  but  they  are  embarked  in 
chains:'  and  this  constant  emigration,  which,  in 
the  space  of  two  centuries,  might  have  furnished 

t  Leo  Africanus  (in  the  Viaggi  de  Ramusio,  torn.  i.  ful.  7S— ai.)  has 
traced  a  curious  {>icturf  of  the  people  and  tlie  country ;  which  are  more 
miuutely  described  in  the  Afrique  de  Marmoi,  torn.  iii.  p.  1— &4. 

1  This  uniuhabitible  zone  was  gradually  reduced,  by  tlie  improve- 
ments uf  ancient  geo5,'raphy,  from  forty-five  to  twenty-four,  or  even 
sixteen,  degrees  of  latitude  See  a  learned  and  judicious  uote  of  Dr. 
RoI)ertson,  Hist,  of  America,  vol.  i.  p.  426. 

n  Intra,  si  credere  Iibet.  vix  jam  homines  etmagissemiferi  .... 
Blemmyes,  Satyri,  kc.  Poinponius  Mela,  i.  4.  p.  2(j.  edit.  Vo-ss.  in  8vo. 
Pliny  phitosophicatlt/  explains  (vi.  35.)  the  irregularities  of  nature, 
which  ne  had  credulousht  admitted,  (v.  8.) 

n  If  the  satyr  was  the"Orang-oulang,  the  great  human  ape.  (Butfon. 
Hist.  Nat.  torn.  xiv.  p.  43.  &c.)  one  of  that  species  mii;iit  actually  he 
shown  alive  at  .Alexandria  in  the  reign  of  Coiistintuie.  Yet  some 
dilticulty  will  stilt  remain  about  the  conversation  which  St.  Anthony 
held  with  one  of  these  pious  sivages  in  the  desert  of  Ttiebais.  (Jcroni 
in  V'lt.  Paul.  Eremit.  torn.  i.  p.  238.) 

o  SL  Anthony  likewise  met  one  of  these  monsters;  whose  exi.stence 
was  seriously  as.serted  by  the  eni|>eror  Claudius.  The  public  laughed  ; 
but  his  prxfect  of  Egypt  had  the  achlress  to  send  an  artful  preparation, 
the  embalmed  corps  of  an  Hippocenlaur :  which  was  pres..'rved  almost 
a  century  afterwards  in  the  imiterial  palace.    Sec  Pliny,  (Hist.  Natur. 


armies  to  overrun  the  globe,  accuses  the  guilt  of 

Europe,  and  the  weakness  of  Africa. 

IV'.  The  ignominious  treaty,  which    ,„  „ 

"  ■'  IV.  TbeEast. 

saved  the  army  of  Jovian,  had  been  The  Persian  war, 

faithfully  executed  on  the  side  of  the 
Romans ;  and  as  they  had  solemnly  renounced  the 
sovereignty  and  alliance  of  Armenia  and  Iberia, 
those  tributary  kingdoms  were  exposed,  without 
protection,  to  the  arms  of  the  Persian  monarch.' 
Sapor  entered  the  Armenian  teiTitories  at  the  head 
of  a  formidable  host  of  cuirassiers,  of  archers,  and 
of  mercenary  foot ;  but  it  was  the  invariable  prac- 
tice of  Sapor  to  mix  war  and  negociation,  and  to 
consider  falsehood  and  perjury  as  the  most  power- 
ful instruments  of  regal  policy.  He  affected  to 
praise  the  prudent  and  moderate  conduct  of  the 
king  of  Armenia  ;  and  the  unsuspicious  Tiranus 
was  persuaded,  by  the  repeated  assurances  of  insi- 
dious friendship,  to  deliver  his  person  into  the  hands 
of  a  faithless  and  cruel  enemy.  In  the  midst  of  a 
splendid  entertainment,  he  was  bound  in  chains  of 
silver,  as  an  honour  due  to  the  blood  of  the  Arsa- 
cides  ;  and  after  a  short  confinement  in  the  Tower 
of  Oblivion  at  Ecbalana,  he  was  released  from  the 
miseries  of  life,  either  by  his  own  dagger,  or  by  that 
of  an  assassin.  The  kingdom  of  Armenia  was  re- 
duced to  the  state  of  a  Persian  province ;  the 
administration  was  shared  between  a  distinguished 
satrap  and  a  favourite  eunuch  ;  and  Sapor  marched, 
without  delay,  to  subdue  the  martial  spirit  of  the 
Iberians.  Sauromaces,  who  reigned  in  that  coun- 
try by  the  permission  of  the  emperors,  was  expelled 
by  a  superior  force  ;  and,  as  an  insult  on  the  ma- 
jesty of  Rome,  the  king  of  kings  placed  a  diadem 
on  the  head  of  his  abject  vassal  Aspacuras.  The 
city  of  Artogerassa'  was  the  only  place  of  Armenia 
which  presumed  to  resist  the  effort  of  his  arms. 
The  treasure  deposited  in  that  strong  fortress  tempted 
the  avarice  of  Sapor  ;  but  the  danger  of  Olynipias, 
the  wife,  or  widow,  of  the  .iVrmenian  king,  excited 
the  public  compassion,  and  animated  the  desperate 
valour  of  her  subjects  and  soldiers.  The  Persians 
were  surprised  and  repulsed  under  the  walls  of 
Artogerassa,  by  a  bold  and  well-concerted  sally  of 
the  besieged.  But  the  forces  of  Sapor  were  con- 
tinually renewed  and  increased ;  the  hopeless  cou- 
rage of  the  garrison  was  exhausted  ;  the  strength  of 
the  walls  yielded  to  the  assault ;   and  the  proud 

vii.  .1.)  and  the  judicious  observations  of  Freret.  (Memoires  de  I'Acad. 
torn.  vii.  p.  321,  ace.) 

p  The  fable  of  the  pygmies  is  as  old  as  Homer,  {Iliad,  iii.  6.)  The 
pygmies  of  India  and  Ethiopia  were  (trispithami)  tweuty-scven  inches 
Ihgh.  Every  spring  their  cavalry  (mounted  on  rams  and  goals)  marched 
in  battle  array,  to  destroy  the  cranes"  eggs,  alitcr  (says  Pliny)  futuris 
gregibus  non  resisti.  Their  houses  were  built  of  niud,  feathers,  anfl 
egg-shells.     See  Pliny,  (vi.  35.  vii.  2.)'  an<l  Strabo,  (1.  ii.  p.  121.) 

q  The  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  the  valuable  Hi.sloire  des  Voyages 
descril)e  the  present  slate  of  the  negroes.  The  nations  of  the  sea- 
coast  have  l)eeu  polLshcd  by  F.uroiM-an  amimerce  ;  and  tlio£«  of  the  iu- 
land  country  have  been  improved  hy  IVIoorish  colonies. 

r  Histoire'  Philosophique  et  Politii[Ue,  ice.  torn.  iv.  p.  192. 

s  'the  evidence  of  Ammianus  is  original  and  decisive,  (xxvii.  12.) 
Moses  of  Chorene  (1.  iii.  c.  17.  p.  24!>.  and  c.  34.  p.  26!t.)  and  Procopius 
(de  liell.  Persico,  1.  i.  c.  5.  p.  17.  edit.  Louvre.)  have  been  consulted; 
but  I  hose  historians,  who  confound  distinct  facts,  repeat  the  same  events 
and  introduce  strange  stories,  must  be  used  with  dilHdence  and  caution. 

I  Perhaps  Artagera,  or  .Ardis;  under  whose  walls  Caius  the  ?rand. 
son  of  Augustus  W.-IS  wounded.  This  fortress  u.issiluate  above  .\tuida, 
near  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Tigris.  See  D'  Auvillc,  Geographie  An. 
cicnnc,  torn.  ii.  p.  106. 
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conqueror,  after  wasting  the  rebellious  city  with  (ire 
and  sword,  led  away  captive  an  iiiifortunatc  queen, 
who,  in  a  more  auspicious  hour,  had  been  the  des- 
tined bride  of  the  son  of  Constantinc."  Yet  if  Sapor 
already  triumphed  in  the  easy  conquest  of  two  de- 
pendent kinjidoms,  he  soon  felt,  that  a  country  is 
unsubdued,  as  Ion;;  as  the  minds  of  tlie  people  are 
actuated  by^  a  hostile  and  contumacious  spirit. 
The  satraps,  whom  he  was  oblii;ed  to  trust,  embraced 
the  first  opportunity  of  regaininjc  the  afl'eetion  of 
their  countrymen,  and  of  signalizing  their  immortal 
hatred  to  the  Persian  name.  Since  the  conversion 
of  the  Armenians  and  Iberians,  those  nations  con- 
sidered the  christians  as  the  favourites,  and  the 
Magians  <\s  the  adversaries,  of  the  Supreme  Being  ; 
the  inlluence  of  the  clergy,  over  a  superstitious 
people,  was  uniformly  exerted  in  the  cause  of 
Rome  ;  and  as  long  as  the  successors  of  Constan- 
tine  disputed  with  those  of  Artaxcrxcs  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  intermediate  provinces,  the  religious 
connexion  always  threw  a  decisive  advantage  into 
the  scale  of  the  empire.  A  numerous  and  active 
party  acknowledged  Para,  the  son  of  Tiranus.  as 
the  lawful  sovereign  of  Armenia,  and  his  title  to 
the  throne  was  deeply  rooted  in  the  hereditary  suc- 
cession of  five  hundred  years.  By  tlie  unanimous 
consent  of  the  Iberians,  the  country  was  equally 
divided  between  the  rival  princes  ;  and  Aspacuras, 
who  owed  his  diadem  to  the  choice  of  Sapor,  was 
obliged  to  declare,  that  his  regard  for  his  children, 
who  were  detained  as  hostages  by  the  tyrant,  was 
the  only  consideration  which  prevented  him  from 
openly  renouncing  the  alliance  of  Persia.  The 
emperor  Valens,  who  respected  the  obligations  of 
the  treaty,  and  who  was  apprehensive  of  involving 
the  east  in  a  dangerous  war,  ventured,  with  slow 
and  cautious  measures,  to  support  the  Roman  party 
in  the  kingdoms  of  Iberia  and  Armenia.  Twelve 
legions  established  the  authority  of  Sauromaces  on 
the  banks  of  the  Cyrus.  The  Euphrates  was  pro- 
tected by  the  valour  of  Arinthcus.  A  powerful  army, 
under  the  command  of  count  Trajan,  and  of  Vado- 
mair,  king  of  the  Alemanni,  fixed  their  camp  on 
the  confines  of  Annenia.  But  they  were  strictly 
enjoined  not  to  commit  the  first  hostilities,  which 
might  be  understood  as  a  breach  of  the  treaty ;  and 
such  was  the  implicit  obedience  of  the  Roman  ge- 
neral, that  they  retreated,  with  exemplary  patience, 
under  a  shower  of  Persian  arrows,  till  they  had 
clearly  acquired  a  just  title  to  an  honourable  and 
legitimate  victory.  Yet  these  appearances  of  war 
insensibly  subsided  in  a  vain  and  tedious  ncgocia- 
tion.  The  contending  parties  supported  their  claims 
by  mutual  reproaches  of  perfidy  and  ambition  ;  and 
it  should  seem,  that  the  original  treaty  was  ex- 
pressed in  very  obscure  terms,  since  they  were  re- 

u  Tillfmont  (Hist.  i\fs  Empereurs,  torn.  v.  p.  701.)  proves,  from 
chronolojry,  that  Olympi.-t.<t  mn.st  have  been  tlie  mother  of  Para. 

X  AmmiantiR  (xxvii.  12.  xxix.  1.  xxx.  1,2)  has  (lp«erilM:d  the  cvcnl^, 
without  the  ilatcs,  of  the  Persian  war.  Moses  of  Chorene  (Hist.  Ar- 
men.  1.  iii.  c.  28.  p.  2G1.  <■.  31.  p.  286.  c.  35.  p.  271.)  affords  some  aiiili. 
tional  facts;  but  it  is  extremely  dillicittt  to  separate  truth  from  fable. 

y  Artaxerxes  wa.s  the  successor  anil  brother  fthecouaingermanj  of 
llic  great  Sapor  ;  aud  the  guardian  of  his  sou  Sapor  III.  (Agalhias,  1.  iv. 


A.   D.  380. 


duced  to  the  necessity  of  making  their  inconclusive 
appeal  to  the  partial  testimony  of  the  generals  of 
the  two  nations,  w  ho  had  assisted  at  the  negocia- 
tions."  The  invasion  of  the  Goths  and  Huns,  which 
soon  afterwards  shook  the  foundations  of  the  Roman 
empire,  exposed  the  provinces  of  Asia  to  the  arms 
of  Sajjor.  But  the  declining  age,  and  perhaps  the 
inliniiitiis,  of  the  monarch,  suggested  new  maxims 
of  (ramiuillity  and  moderation.  His 
deatli,  which  happened  in  the  full 
maturity  of  a  reign  of  seventy  years,  changed  in  a 
moment  the  court  and  councils  of  Persia ;  and 
their  attention  was  most  probably  engaged  by  do- 
mestic troubles,  and  the  distant  efforts  of  a  Carma- 
nian  war.'  The  remembrance  of  ancient  injuries 
was  lost  in  tlie  enjoyment  of  peace.  The  kingdoms 
of  .\rmenia  and  Iberia  were  permitted,    „ 

,      ,  ,  .  The    treaty   of 

l)y  the  mutual  tliougli  tacit  consent  peace, 
of  both  empires,  to  resume  their  doubt- 
ful neutrality.  In  the  first  years  of  the  reign  of 
Theodosius,  a  Persian  emba.ssy  arrived  at  Constan- 
tinople, to  excuse  the  unjustifiable  measures  of  the 
former  reign;  and  to  ofler,  as  the  tribtite  of  friend- 
ship, or  even  of  respect,  a  splendid  present  of  gems, 
of  silk,  and  of  Indian  elephants.' 

In  the  general  picture  of  the  affairs    ... 

^  ^  Adventures  ci 

of  the  ea.st  under  the  reign  of  Valens,    Para,  king  of 

the  adventures  of  Para  form  one  of  the  ""'"'•'■ 
most  striking  and  singular  objects.  The  noble 
youth,  by  the  persuasion  of  his  mother  Olympias, 
had  escaped  through  the  Persian  host  lliat  besieged 
Artogerassa,  and  implored  the  protection  of  the  em- 
peror of  the  east.  By  his  timid  councils.  Para 
was  alternately  supported,  and  recalled,  and  re- 
.storcd,  and  betrayed.  The  hopes  of  the  Armenians 
were  sometimes  raised  by  the  presence  of  their  na- 
tural sovereign  ;  and  the  ministers  of  Valens  were 
satisfied,  that  they  preserved  the  integrity  of  the 
public  faith,  if  their  vassal  was  not  suffered  to  as- 
sume the  diadem  and  title  of  king.  But  they  soon 
repented  of  their  own  rashness.  They  were  con- 
founded by  the  reproaches  and  threats  of  the  Persian 
monarch.  They  found  rea.son  to  distrust  the  cruel 
and  inconstant  temper  of  Para  himself :  who  sacri- 
ficed, to  the  slightest  suspicions,  the  lives  of  his 
most  faithful  servants ;  and  held  a  secret  and  dis- 
graceful corresiiondence  with  the  assassin  of  his 
father  and  the  enemy  of  his  country.  Under  the 
specious  pretence  of  consulting  with  the  emperor 
on  the  subject  of  their  common  interest,  Para  was 
persuaded  to  descend  from  the  mountains  of  Arme- 
nia, where  his  party  was  in  arms,  and  to  trust  his 
independence  and  safety  to  the  discretion  of  a  per- 
fidious court.  The  king  of  Armenia,  for  such  he 
appeared  in  his  own  eyes  and  in  those  of  his  nation, 
was  received  witli  due  honours  by  the  governors  of 

p.  130.  edit.  Louvre.)  See  the  Universal  History,  vol.  xi.  p.  Sfi.  101. 
The  authors  of  that  unequal  work  have  compiled  tlie  Sassanian  dynasty 
with  erudition  and  dilii^ence;  l»ul  it  is  a  preposterous  arrangement  to 
divide  the  Uoman  and  Oriental  accounts  into  two  distinct  histories. 

r  Pacalus  in  Paiiegyr.  Vet.  xii.  22.  andOrosius,  I.  vii.c.  34.  Ictum. 
(pie  turn  fojdus  est,  fjuo  iittiversus  Oriens  usque  ad  nunc  (A.  D  -IIO.) 
tranquillissime  fruitur. 
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the  provinces  tbioiigh  which  he  passed  ;  but  when 
he  arrived  at  Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  his  progress  was 
stopped  under  various  pretences ;  his  motions  were 
watched  w  ith  respectful  vigilance,  and  he  gradually 
discovered  that  he  was  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of 
the  Romans.  Para  suppressed  his  indignation,  dis- 
sembled his  fears,  and,  after  secretly  preparing  his 
escape,  mounted  on  horseback  with  three  hundred 
of  bis  faithful  followers.  The  officer  stationed  at 
the  door  of  his  apartment,  immediately  communi- 
cated his  flight  to  the  consular  of  Cilicia,  who  over- 
took him  in  the  suburbs,  and  endeavoured,  w  ithout 
success,  to  dissuade  him  from  prosecuting  his  rash 
and  dangerous  design.  A  legion  was  ordered  to 
pursue  the  royal  fugitive  ;  but  the  pursuit  of  in- 
fantry could  not  be  very  alarming  to  a  body  of  light 
cavalry  ;  and  upon  the  first  cloud  of  arrows  that  was 
discharged  into  the  air,  they  retreated  with  preci- 
pitation to  the  gates  of  Tarsus.  After  an  incessant 
march  of  two  days  and  two  nights.  Para  and  his 
Armenians  reached  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates ;  but 
the  passage  of  the  river,  which  they  were  obliged 
to  swim,  was  attended  with  some  delay  and  some 
loss.  The  country  was  alarmed  ;  and  the  two  roads, 
which  were  only  separated  by  an  interval  of  three 
miles,  had  been  occupied  by  a  thousand  archers  on 
horseback,  under  the  command  of  a  count  and  a  tri- 
bune. Para  must  have  yielded  to  superior  force,  if 
the  accidental  arrival  of  a  friendly  traveller  had  not 
revealed  the  danger  and  the  means  of  escape.  A 
dark  and  almost  impervious  path  securely  conveyed 
the  Armenian  troop  through  the  thicket;  and  Para 
had  left  behind  him  the  count  and  the  tribune, 
while  they  patiently  expected  his  approach  along 
the  public  highways.  They  returned  to  the  impe- 
rial court  to  excuse  their  want  of  diligence  or  suc- 
cess; and  seriously  alleged,  that  the  king  of  Arme- 
nia, who  was  a  skilful  magic^ian,  had  transformed 
himself  and  bis  followers,  and  passed  before  their 
eyes  under  a  borrowed  shape.  After  his  return  to 
his  native  kingdom,  Para  still  continued  to  profess 
himself  the  friend  and  ally  of  the  Romans  ;  but  the 
Romans  had  injured  him  too  deeply  ever  to  forgive, 
and  the  secret  sentence  of  his  death  was  signed  in 
the  council  of  Valens.  The  execution  of  the  bloody 
deed  was  committed  to  the  subtle  prudence  of  count 
Trajan;  and  he  had  the  merit  of  insinuating  him- 
self into  the  conlidence  of  the  credulous  prince,  that 
he  might  find  an  opportunity  of  stabbing  him  to  the 
heart.  Para  was  invited  to  a  Roman  banquet,  which 
had  been  prepared  with  all  the  pomp  and  sensuality 
of  the  cast :  the  hall  resounded  with  cheerful  music, 
and  the  company  was  already  heated  with  wine  ; 
when  the  count  retired  for  an  instant,  drew  his 
sword,  and  gave  the  signal  of  the  murder.  A  robust 
and  desperate  barbarian   instantly  rushed  on  the 

a  Spp  in  AminiaMUs(ixx.  I.)  llie  ajvcniiircs  of  Para.  MosesofCho 
reni'  calls  him  Tirulates;  and  tells  a  loiiK.aiid  not  improbable,  story  ol' 
Ins  sou  Cinelusj  who  afterwards  made  iiinisclf  popular  in  Armenia  and 
provoked  the  jealousy  of  the  reiguinpr  king.(l.  lii.  c.2l,  &c.  p  25.1,'&c  1 

li  I  he  concise  account  of  the  rei^n  and  conquests  of  Hermanric 
seems  to  he  one  of  the  valuable  fra;;nienls  which  .loruandes  (c  •^S) 
borrowed  (rom  the  Gothic  histories  of  Ald.ivius,  or  Cassiodorus. 

e  M.  de  Duat  (Hist,  des  Peuples  de  I'Europe,  torn.  vi.  p.  3H— 32r) ) 
luvestigales,  with  more  industry  than  success,  the  nations  subdued  iiy 


king  of  Armenia ;  and  though  he  bravely  defended 
his  life  with  the  lirst  weapon  that  chance  od'ered  to 
his  hand,  the  table  of  the  imperial  gc- 

t^  '^  A.'D.  374. 

ncral  was  stained  with  the  royal  blood 

of  a  g^iest,  and  an  ally.      Such  were  tlie  weak  and 

wicked  maxims  of  the  Roman  administration,  that, 

to  attain  a  doubtful  object  of  political  interest,  the 

laws  of  nations,  and  the  sacred  rights  of  hospitality, 

were  inhumanly  violated  in  the  face  of  the  world." 

\.  During   a  peaceful   interval  of  v.  The  Va- 

thirty  years,  tlie  Romans  secured  their   ""'"'■  .S""- 
.  "^  quests  of  Her- 

frontiers,  and  the  Goths  extended  their  mauric. 
dominions.  The  victories  of  the  great  Hermanric,'' 
king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  and  the  most  noble  of  the 
race  of  the  Amali,  have  been  compared,  by  the  en- 
tliusiasm  of  his  countrymen,  to  the  exploits  of 
Alexander:  with  (his  singular,  and  almost  incredi- 
ble, difference,  that  the  martial  spirit  of  the  Gothic 
hero,  instead  of  being  supported  by  the  vigour  of 
youth,  was  displayed  witli  glory  and  success  in  the 
extreme  period  of  human  life,  between  the  age  of 
fourscore  and  one  hundred  and  ten  years.  The  in- 
dependent tribes  were  persuaded,  or  compelled,  to 
acknowledge  the  king  of  the  Ostrogoths  as  the 
sovereign  of  the  Gothic  nation :  the  chiefs  of  the 
Visigoths,  or  Thervingi,  renounced  the  royal  title, 
and  assumed  the  more  humble  appellation  ofJudyes  ; 
and,  among  those  judge.s,  Athanarie,  Fritigern,  and 
Alavivus,  were  the  most  illustrious,  by  their  per- 
sonal merit,  as  well  as  by  their  vicinity  to  the  Ro- 
man provinces.  These  domestic  conquests,  which 
increased  the  military  power  of  Hermanric,  en- 
larged his  ambitious  designs.  He  invaded  the 
adjacent  countries  of  the  north  ;  and  twelve  con- 
siderable nations,  whose  names  and  limits  cannot  he 
accurately  defined,  successively  yielded  to  the 
superiority  of  the  Gothic  arms.=  The  Heruli,  who 
inhabited  the  marshy  lands  near  the  lake  Ma;otis, 
were  renowned  for  their  strength  and  agility  ;  and 
the  assistance  of  their  light  infantry  was  eagerly 
solicited,  and  highly  esteemed,  in  all  the  wars  of 
the  barbarians.  But  the  active  spirit  of  the  Heruli 
was  subdued  by  the  slow  and  steady  perseverance 
of  the  Goths;  and,  after  a  bloody  action,  in  which 
the  king  was  slain,  the  remains  of  that  warlike 
tribe  became  a  useful  accession  to  the  camp  of 
Hermanric.  He  then  marched  against  the  Venedi ; 
unskilled  in  the  use  of  arms,  and  formidable  only 
by  their  numbers,  which  filled  the  wide  extent  of  the 
plains  of  raodern  Ptiland.  The  victorious  Goths, 
who  were  not  inferior  in  numbers,  prevailed  in  the 
contest,  by  the  decisive  advantages  of  exercise 
and  discipline.  After  thesiibniissioii  of  the  Venedi, 
the  conqueror  advanced,  without  resistance,  as  far 
as  the  confines  of  the  yEstii  ;*  an  ancient  people, 
whose  name  is  still  preserved  in  the  province  of 

the  arms  of  llermanrir.  He  denies  the  existence  otthe  i'asiiwbronca\ 
•  '11  ai  count  of  the  imniotlerate  lcn{.th  of  their  name.  Vet  the  French 
envoy  to  Hatisbon,  or  Dresden,  must  have  traversed  the  country  of  the 
Mediotnatrici, 

i  The  edition  of  Crotius  (Jornaudes,  p.  Oil)  exhibits  the  name  of 
^stri.  But  reason  and  tlu>  Amhrosian  IVIS.  U:i\v  restored  the  -£;sJit, 
whose  manners  ami  situaliou  arc  expressed  by  the  pencil  of  Tacitus, 
(German  ia,  c.  45.) 
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Esthonia.  Those  distant  iiiliabitaiits  ol'  the  Uallic 
coast  were  supported  by  tlic  labours  of  afjriculturc, 
cnriclied  by  tlie  trade  of  amber,  and  consecrated  by 
the  peculiar  worship  of  the  mother  of  the  gods. 
But  the  scarcity  of  iron  obliged  the  .'Eslian  warriors 
to  cuiitcnt  tluMHselves  with  wooden  clubs;  and  the 
reduction  of  that  wealthy  country  is  ascribed  to  llic 
prudence,  rather  than  to  the  arms,  of  llcrnianric. 
His  dominions,  which  extended  from  the  Danube 
to  the  lialtic,  included  the  native  seats,  and  the 
recent  acquisitions,  of  the  Goths ;  and  he  reigned 
over  the  greatest  part  of  Germany  and  Scytliia  with 
the  autliority  of  a  eonc|Ucror,  and  sometimes  with 
the  cruelty  of  a  tyrant.  Hut  he  reigned  over  a  part 
of  the  gl<ibc  incapable  of  perpetuating  and  adorning 
the  glory  of  its  heroes.  The  name  of  Hcrmanric  is 
almost  l)uried  in  oblivion  ;  his  exploits  are  imper- 
fectly known  ;  and  the  Romans  themselves  appeared 
unconscious  of  the  progress  of  an  aspiring  power, 
which  threatened  the  liberty  of  the  north,  and  the 
peace  of  the  empire. ° 
^,  The  Goths  had  contracted  an  herc- 

Thc  cause  of  llic  .  . 

Gothic  war,  ditary  attachment  for  the  imperial 
■  "■•"'''•  house  of  Constantine,  of  whose  power 
and  liberality  they  had  received  so  many  signal 
proofs.  They  respected  the  public  peace:  and  if 
an  hostile  band  sometimes  presumed  to  pass  the 
Roman  limit,  their  irregular  conduct  was  candidly 
ascribed  to  the  ungovernable  spirit  of  the  barbarian 
youth.  Their  contempt  for  two  new  and  obscure 
princes,  who  hail  been  raised  to  the  throne  by  u 
popular  election,  inspired  the  Goths  with  bolder 
hopes;  and,  while  they  agitated  some  design  of 
marcliing  their  confederate  force  under  the  national 
standard,'  they  were  easily  tempted  to  embrace  the 
party  of  Procopius  ;  and  to  foment,  by  their  danger- 
ous aid,  the  civil  discord  of  the  Romans.  The 
public  treaty  might  stipulate  no  more  than  ten 
thousand  auxiliaries  ;  but  the  design  was  so  zealous- 
ly adopted  by  the  chiefs  of  the  Visigoths,  that  the 
army  whicli  passed  the  Danube  amounted  to  the 
number  of  thirty  thousand  men.*  They  marched 
with  the  proud  conlidcnce,  that  their  invincible 
valour  would  decide  the  fate  of  the  Roman  empire; 
and  the  provinces  of  Thrace  groaned  under  the 
weight  of  the  barbarians,  wlio  displayed  the  inso- 
lence of  masters,  and  the  licentiousness  of  enemies. 
But  the  intemperance  which  gratilied  their  appe- 
tites, retarded  their  progress  ;  and  before  the  Goths 
could  receive  any  certain  intelligence  of  the  defeat 
and  death  of  Procopius,  they  perceived,  by  the  hos- 
tile state  of  the  country,  that  the  civil  and  military 
powers  were  resumed  by  his  successful  rival.  A 
chain  of  posts  and  fortifications,  skilfully  disposed 

«  AmmLiiiiis  (xxxi.  3.)  observes,  in  j.'iricral  terms;  I'rmenriclii 
....  nohilissinii  regis,  et  per  imilta  variaque  forliter  facta,  Mtiiiis 
gentibuft  forniidati,  &c. 

f  Valciis  ....  docctur  relationibiis  Dueiim,  [;entem  Golluinim,  cfi 
tcmpestale  inlnctam  idcoqiii;  ssi-visjiimani,  cuiispirantem  in  niium,  .ad 
pervadeiidam  parari  colMmitia  I'liracianini.     Ammiaii.  xxvi,  6. 

p  M.  de  Hual  (Ilisl,  das  Peuples  do  I'Eiirope,  Ion),  vi.  p.  .132.)  lias 
curiously  ascertained  the  real  number  of  tlu'se  auxiliaries.  The  3,0W 
of  Amtniaiuis,  and  the  10,000  of  Zusimus,  were  only  the  first  divisions 
of  the  Gotliir  army. 

b  The  march,  aud  subsequent  negociation,  are  described  in  thr- 
FnagracDts  of  Eunapius.  (Excerpt.  Legat.  p.  18.  edit.  Louvre.)    The 


by  Valens,  or  the  generals  of  Valeiis,  resisted  their 
march,  prevented  their  retreat,  and  intercepted 
their  subsistence.  The  iierceness  of  the  barbarians 
was  tamed  and  suspended  by  hunger;  they  indig- 
nantly threw  down  their  arms  at  the  feet  of  the 
coiKiueror,  who  oll'eied  them  food  and  chains;  the 
numerous  captives  were  distributed  in  all  the  cities 
of  the  cast  ;  and  the  provincials,  who  were  soon 
familiarized  with  their  savage  appearance,  ventured, 
by  degrees,  to  measure  their  own  strength  with 
these  formidable  adversaries,  whose  name  had  so 
long  been  the  object  of  their  terror.  The  king  of 
.Scythia  (and  Hcrmanric  alone  could  deserve  so 
lofty  a  title)  was  grieved  and  exasperated  Jjy  this 
national  calamity.  His  ambassadors  loudly  com- 
plained, at  the  court  of  Valens,  of  the  infraction  of 
the  ancient  and  solemn  alliance,  which  had  so  long 
subsisted  between  the  Romans  and  the  Goths.  They 
alleged,  that  they  had  fullilled  the  duty  of  allies, 
by  assisting  the  kinsman  and  successor  of  the  em- 
peror Julian;  they  required  the  immediate  restitu- 
tion of  the  noble  captives  ;  and  they  urged  a  very 
singular  claim,  that  the  Gothic  generals,  inarching 
in  arms,  and  in  hostile  array,  were  entitled  to  the 
sacred  character  and  privileges  of  ambassadors. 
The  decent,  but  peremptory,  refusal  of  these  extra- 
vagant demands,  was  signified  to  the  barbarians  by 
Victor,  master-general  of  the  cavalry ;  who  ex- 
pressed, with  force  and  dignity,  the  just  complaints 
of  the  emperor  of  the  east.''  The  negoeiation  was 
interrupted  ;  and  the  manly  exhortations  of  Va- 
lentinian  encouraged  his  timid  brother  to  vindicate 
the  insulted  majesty  of  the  empire.' 

Tlie    splendour   and    magnitude   of  ,.     

.  J.  Hostilities  and 

this   Gothic  war  are  celebrated  by  a 

contemporary  historian  :'^  but  the  events 
scarcely  deserve  the  attention  of  posterity,  except 
as  the  preliminary  steps  of  the  approaching  decline 
and  fall  of  the  empire.  Instead  of  leading  the 
nations  of  Germany  and  Seythia  to  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  or  even  to  the  gates  of  Constantinople, 
the  aged  monarch  of  the  Ooths  resigned  to  the 
brave  Athanaric  the  danger  and  glory  of  a  defensive 
war,  against  an  enemy,  who  wielded  with  a  feeble 
hand  the  powers  of  a  mighty  state.  A  bridge  of 
boats  was  established  upon  the  Danube  ;  the  pre- 
sence of  Valens  animated  his  troops ;  and  his 
ignorance  of  the  art  of  war  was  compensated  by 
personal  bravery,  and  a  wi.se  deference  to  the  ad- 
vice of  Victor  and  Arintheus,  his  masters-general 
of  the  cavalry  and  infantry.  The  operations  of  the 
campaign  were  conducted  by  their  skill  and  expe- 
rience ;  but  they  found  it  impossible  to  drive  the 
Visigoths  from  their  strong  posts  in  the  mountains  ; 

prfivincials,  who  afterwards  became  familiar  with  the  birbarians,  found 
that  tlieir  streii^;th  was  more  apparent  tlian  real.  They  were  t.ill  of 
.stature;  tint  tlieir  Ie{;B  were  clumsy,  and  their  sholllilera  were  narrow. 

i  Valens  eiiiiii,  tit  consulto  placiierat  fratri,  ciijus  reyebatur  arbitrio, 
arma  concussit  in  Gotlios  ratione  jitst-l  permotus.  Aiiimiaiuis  (xxvii, 
4.)  Itieii  proceeds  to  describe,  not  the  country  of  the  troths,  but  the 
peaceful  antl  obedient  province  of  Thrace,  whicli  was  not  allected  by 
the  war. 

I;  Eunapius,  in  Excerpt.  I.e^-at.  p.  18,  19.  The  Greek  sophist  must 
liave  considered  -ah  one  and  the  *n//(e  war,  the  whole  .series  of  Gothic 
historv  till  the  victories  and  peace  of  Thcodosius. 


peace, 
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and  the  devastation  of  the  plains  obliged  the  Ro- 
mans themselves  to  repass  the  Danube  on  the  ap- 
proach of  winter.  The  incessant  rains  which 
swelled  the  waters  of  the  river,  produced  a  tacit 
suspension  of  arms,  and  confined  the  emperor 
Valens,  during  the  whole  course  of  the  ensuing 
summer,  to  his  camp  of  Marcianapolis.  The  third 
year  of  the  war  was  more  favourable  to  the  Romans, 
and  more  pernicious  to  the  Goths.  The  interrup- 
tion of  trade  deprived  the  barbarians  of  the  objects 
of  luxury,  which  they  already  confounded  with  the 
necessaries  of  life  ;  and  the  desolation  of  a  very 
extensive  tract  of  country  threatened  them  with  the 
horrors  of  famine.  Athanaric  was  provoked,  or 
compelled,  to  risk  a  battle,  which  he  lost,  in  the 
plains  ;  and  the  pursuit  was  rendered  more  bloody 
by  the  cruel  precaution  of  the  victorious  generals, 
who  had  promised  a  large  reward  for  the  head  of 
every  Goth  that  was  brought  into  the  imperial  camp. 
The  submission  of  the  barbarians  appeased  the  re- 
sentment of  Valens  and  his  council  ;  the  emperor 
listened  with  satisfaction  to  the  flattering  and  elo- 
quent remonstrance  of  the  senate  of  Constantino- 
ple, which  assumed,  for  the  first  time,  a  share  in  the 
public  deliberations  ;  and  the  same  generals,  Victor 
and  Arintheus,  who  had  successfully  directed  the 
conduct  of  the  war,  were  empowered  to  regulate 
the  conditions  of  peace.  The  freedom  of  trade, 
which  the  Goths  had  hitherto  enjoyed,  was  restricted 
to  two  cities  on  the  Danube  ;  the  rashness  of  their 
leaders  was  severely  punished  by  the  suppression 
of  their  pensions  and  subsidies  ;  and  the  exception, 
which  was  stipulated  in  favour  of  Athanaric  alone, 
was  more  advantageous  tlian  honourable  to  the 
judge  of  the  Visigoths.  Athanaric,  who,  on  this 
occasion,  appears  to  have  consulted  his  private  in- 
terest, without  expecting  the  orders  of  his  sove- 
reign, supported  his  own  dignity,  and  that  of  his 
tribe,  in  the  personal  interview  which  was  proposed 
by  the  ministers  of  Valens.  He  persisted  in  his 
declaration,  that  it  was  impossible  for  him,  without 
incurring  the  guilt  of  perjury,  ever  to  set  his  foot  on 
the  territory  of  the  empire  ;  and  it  is  more  than 
probable,  that  his  regard  for  the  sanctity  of  an 
oath  was  confirmed  by  the  recent  and  fatal  exam- 
ples of  Roman  treachery.  The  Danube,  which 
separated  the  dominions  of  the  two  independent 
nations,  was  chosen  for  the  scene  of  the  con- 
ference. The  emperor  of  the  east,  and  the  judge 
of  the  Visigoths,  accompanied  by  an  equal  num- 
ber of  armed  followers,  advanced  in  their  re- 
spective barges  to  the  middle  of  the  stream. 
After  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  and  the  de- 
livery of  hostages,  Valens  returned  in  triumph 
to  Constantinople  ;  and  the  Goths  remained  in 
a  state  of  tranquillity  about  six  years  ;  till  they 
were  violently  impelled  against  the  Roman  em- 
pire by  an    innumerable    host  of  Scythians,  who 

'.  The  Gothic  war  is  described  hv  Ammianus,  (xxvii.  5.)  Zoaimus,  (!. 
if.  p.  211— 2IJ.)  ami  Thcmistiiis.  ''Oral.  x.  p.  129—111.)  The  orator 
Themistius  was  sent  from  the  senate  of  Constantinople  to  confrratulate 
the  victorious  emperor ;  and  his  servile  eloquence  compares  Valens  on 


appeared  to  issue  from  the  frozen  regions  of  the 

north.' 

The  emperor  of  the  west,  who  had  ^aroftheQuadi 
resigned  to  his  brother  the  command  ^"^  Sarmatian«, 

^        '  .  A.  D.  .t74. 

of  the  Lower  Danube,  reserved  for  his 
immediate  care  the  defence  of  the  Rhaetian  and 
Illyrian  provinces,  which  spread  so  many  hundred 
miles  along  the  greatest  of  the  European  rivers. 
The  active  policy  of  Valentinian  was  continually 
employed  in  adding  new  fortifications  to  the  secu- 
rity of  the  frontier :  but  the  abuse  of  this  policy 
provoked  the  just  resentment  of  the  barbarians. 
The  Quadi  complained,  that  the  ground  for  an  in- 
tended fortress  had  been  marked  out  on  their  terri- 
tories ;  and  their  complaints  were  urged  with  so 
much  reason  and  moderation,  that  Equitius,  master- 
general  of  Illyricum,  consented  to  suspend  the 
prosecution  of  the  work,  till  he  should  be  more 
clearly  informed  of  the  will  of  his  sovereign.  This 
fair  occasion  of  injuring  a  rival,  and  of  advancing 
the  fortune  of  his  son,  was  eagerly  embraced  by  the 
inhuman  Maximin,  the  pra?fect,  or  rather  tyrant,  of 
Gaul.  The  passions  of  Valentinian  were  impatient 
of  control  ;  and  he  credulously  listened  to  the 
assurances  of  his  favourite,  that  if  the  government 
of  Valeria,  and  the  direction  of  the  work,  were  in- 
trusted to  the  zeal  of  his  son  Marcellinus,  the 
emperor  should  no  longer  be  importuned  with  the 
audacious  remonstrances  of  the  barbarians.  The 
subjects  of  Rome,  and  the  natives  of  Germany, 
were  insulted  by  the  arrogance  of  a  young  and 
worthless  minister,  who  considered  his  rapid  eleva- 
tion as  the  proof  and  reward  of  his  superior  merit. 
He  aifected,  however,  to  receive  the  modest  appli- 
cation of  Gabinius.  king  of  the  Quadi,  w  ith  some  at- 
tention and  regard  :  but  this  artful  civility  concealed 
a  dark  and  bloody  design,  and  the  credulous  prince 
was  persuaded  to  accept  the  pressing  invitation  of 
Marcellinus.  I  am  at  a  loss  how  to  vary  the  narra- 
tive of  similar  crimes  ;  or  how  to  relate,  that,  in  the 
course  of  the  same  year,  but  in  remote  parts  of  the 
empire,  the  inhospitable  table  of  two  imperial  gene- 
rals was  stained  with  the  royal  blood  of  two  guests 
and  allies,  inhumanly  murdered  by  their  order,  and 
in  their  presence.  The  fate  of  Gabinius  and  of 
Para  was  the  same :  but  the  cruel  death  of  their 
sovereign  was  resented  in  a  very  different  manner 
by  the  servile  temper  of  the  Armenians,  and  the 
free  and  daring  spirit  of  the  Germans.  The  Quadi 
were  much  declined  from  that  formidable  power, 
which,  in  the  time  of  Marcus  Antoninus,  had  spread 
terror  to  the  gates  of  Rome.  But  they  still  possess- 
ed arms  and  courage  ;  their  courage  was  animated 
by  despair,  and  they  obtained  the  usual  reinforce- 
ment of  the  cavalry  of  their  Sarmatian  allies.  So 
improvident  was  the  assassin  Marcellinus,  that  he 
tliose  the  moment  when  the  bravest  veterans  had 
been  drawn  away,  to  suppress  the  revolt  of  Firmus  ; 


the  Danube,  to  AcIiilU^  in  the  Seamandcr.  Jornandes  forpets  a  war 
peeiiMar  to  llu-  Hsi  Gotlis,  and  inglorious  to  the  Gothic  name,  (^las- 
cou's  Hist,  of  the  Germans,  vii.  3.) 
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and  the  whole  province  was  exposed,  with  a  very 
feeble  defence,  to  the  rajjc  of  the  exasperated  bar- 
bariaiis.  They  invaded  Pannonia  in  the  season  of 
liarvest  ;  uniiiercirully  destroyed  every  object  of 
plunder  wbii-h  Ihey  could  not  easily  transport  ;  and 
either  disre^;ar(led  or  demolished  the  empty  fortili- 
cations.  The  princess  Constanlia,  the  daughter  of 
the  emperor  Constantius,  and  the  ftrand-daughter 
of  the  great  Constantine,  very  narrowly  escaped. 
That  royal  maid,  who  had  innocently  supported  the 
revolt  of  Proeopius,  was  now  the  destined  wife  of 
the  heir  of  the  western  empire.  She  traversed  the 
peaceful  province  with  a  splendid  and  unarmed 
train.  Her  person  was  saved  from  danger,  and  the 
republic  from  disgrace,  by  the  active  zeal  of  Mes- 
sala,  governor  of  the  provinces.  As  soon  as  he 
was  informed  that  the  village,  where  she  stopped 
only  to  dine,  was  almost  encompassed  by  the  bar- 
barians, he  hastily  placed  her  in  his  own  chariot, 
and  drove  full  speed  till  he  reached  the  gates  of 
Sirmium,  which  were  at  the  distance  of  six-aud- 
twenty  miles.  Even  Sirmium  might  not  liave  been 
secure,  if  the  Quadi  and  Sarmatians  had  diligently 
advanced  during  the  general  ciinstcrnatinn  of  the 
magistrates  and  people.  Their  delay  allowed  Pro- 
bus,  the  pru'torian  pra>fect,  sullicient  time  to  recover 
his  own  spirits,  and  to  revive  the  courage  of  the 
citizens.  He  skilfully  directed  their  strenuous 
efforts  to  repair  and  strengthen  the  decayed  fortifi- 
cations ;  and  procured  the  seasonable  and  elfectual 
assistance  of  a  company  of  archers,  to  protect  the 
capital  of  the  lUyrian  provinces.  Disappointed 
in  their  attempts  against  the  walls  of  Sirmium,  the 
indignant  barbarians  turned  their  arms  against  the 
master-general  of  the  frontier,  to  whom  they  unjustly 
attributed  the  murdcrof  tlieir  king.  Equitius  could 
bring  into  the  field  no  more  than  two  legions  ;  but 
they  contained  the  veteran  strength  of  the  Ma'sian 
and  Pannonian  bands.  The  obstinacy  with  which 
they  disputed  the  vain  honours  of  rank  and  pre- 
cedency, was  the  cause  of  their  destruction  ;  and, 
while  they  acted  with  separate  forces  and  divided 
councils,  they  were  surprised  and  slaughtered  by 
the  active  vigour  of  the  Sarmatian  horse.  The 
success  of  this  invasion  provoked  the  emulation  of 
the  bordering  tribes  ;  and  the  province  of  Ma'sia 
would  infallibly  have  been  lost,  if  young  Thcodo- 
sius,  lhc<lukc,  or  military  commander,  of  the  fron- 
tier, had  not  signalized,  in  the  defeat  of  the  pid)lic 
enemy,  an  intrepid  genius,  worthy  of  his  illustrious 
father,  and  of  his  future  greatness.'" 

The  mind  of  Yalcnfinian,  who  then 
resided  at  Treves,  was  deeply  affected 
by  the  calamities  of  lllyricum  ;  but  the  lateness  of 
the  season  suspended  the  execution  of  his  designs 

m  Ammianus,  (xxix.  6.)  and  Znsimuu,  (I.  iv.  p.  210,  220.)  carefully 
mark  the  origin  and  prn-jress  of  tlic  Uliadic  and  Sarmatian  war. 

n  Amniiapus,  (xxx.  5.)  who  acknowlt'(l;^(s  the  mrrit,  ha^  ccnsurpd, 
with  becomin;;  aupcrity,  the  oppressive  administration,  of  Petronius 
Probiis.  When  Jeroni  translated,  and  rontinned,  the  chronicle  of 
Eoseliiiis,  (A.  D.  .ISO.  See  Tillemont,  Mem.  Kccles.  torn.  xii.  p.  .53, 
62fi.)  he  expressed  the  truth,  or  at  least  the  piihlic  opinion  of  his  conn- 
try,  in  the  following;;  words :  '*  I'robus  1*.  P,  Illyriei  iniquissimis  tribu. 
torum  cxactionibus,  ante  provincial  <|n.as  regebat,  quam  a  Itarbaris 
vastareotur,  eratit."    (Chron.  edit.  Scaliger,  p.  IS".  Animadvers.  p. 


The  expedition, 
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till  the  ensuing  spring.  He  marehed 
in  person,  with  a  considerable  part  of 
the  forces  of  Gaul,  from  the  banks  of  the  Moselle  ; 
and  to  the  suppliant  ambassadors  of  the  Sarmatians, 
who  met  him  on  the  way,  he  returned  a  doubtful  an- 
swer, that,  as  soon  as  he  reached  the  scene  of  action, 
he  should  examine,  and  pronounce.  When  he  ar- 
rivrtl  at  .Sirmium,  he  gave  audience  to  the  deputies 
of  the  Illyrian  provinces;  who  loudly  congratulated 
thtirown  felicity  under  the  auspicious governmentof 
Piobus,  his  pratorian  priefect."  Valentinian,  who 
was  llattercd  by  tlicse  demonstrations  of  their  loyalty 
and  gratitude,  imprudently  asked  the  deputy  of 
Epirus,  a  Cynic  philosopher  of  intrepid  sincerity," 
wliether  he  was  freely  sent  by  the  wishes  of  the 
province  '.  "  With  tears  and  groans  am  I  sent 
(replied  Ipliicles)  by  a  reluctant  people."  The 
emperor  paused  :  but  the  impunity  of  his  ministers 
established  the  pernicious  maxim,  that  they  might 
oppress  his  subjects,  without  injuring  his  service. 
A  strict  inquiry  into  their  conduct  would  have  re- 
lieved the  public  discontent.  The  severe  condem- 
nation of  the  murder  of  Oabinius,  was  the  only 
measure  whicli  could  restore  the  conOdenee  of  the 
Germans,  and  vindicate  the  honour  of  the  Roman 
name.  But  the  haughty  monarch  was  incapable  of 
the  magnanimity  which  dares  to  acknowledge  a 
fault.  He  forgot  the  provocation,  remembered  only 
the  injury,  and  advanced  into  the  country  of  the 
Quadi  with  an  insatiate  thirst  of  blood  and  revenge. 
The  extreme  devastation,  and  promiscuous  massa- 
cre, of  a  savage  war,  were  justified  in  the  eyes  of 
the  emperor,  and  perhaps  in  those  of  tlic  world,  by 
the  cruel  eciuity  of  retaliation  :''  and  such  was  tlie 
discipline  of  the  Romans,  and  the  consternation  of 
the  enemy,  that  Valentinian  repassed  the  Danube 
without  the  loss  of  a  single  man.  As  he  had  re- 
solved to  complete  the  destruction  of  the  Quadi  by 
a  second  campaign,  he  fixed  his  winter-(|uarters  at 
Bregctio,  on  the  Danube,  near  the  Hungarian  city 
of  Prcsbiirg.  While  the  operations  of  war  were 
suspended  by  the  severity  of  the  weather,  the  Quadi 
made  an  humble  attempt  to  deprecate  the  wrath  of 
their  conqueror;  and,  at  the  earnest  persuasion  of 
E(|uitius,  their  ambassadors  were  introduced  into 
the  imperial  council.  They  approached  the  throne 
with  bended  bodies,  and  dejected  countenances  ; 
and,  witlioiit  daring  to  complain  of  the  murder  of 
their  king,  they  allirmcd,  with  solemn  oaths,  that 
the  late  invasion  was  the  crime  of  some  irregular 
robbers,  which  the  public  council  of  the  nation  con- 
demned and  abhorred.  Tlie  answer  of  the  emperor 
left  them  but  little  to  hope  from  his  elcnieney  or 
compassion.  He  reviled,  in  the  most  intemperate 
language,  their  baseness,  their  ingratitude,   their 

2.'if).)  The  saint  afterwards  formed  an  intimate  and  tender  friendship 
with  tlie  widow  of  Probus;  and  the  name  of  count  Ktgnitius,  uitb 
less  propriety,  but  without  much  injustice,  has  been  substituted  in  the 
text. 

o  Julian  (Orat.  vi.  p.  Ijt8.  l  represents  his  friend  Ipliicles  as  a  man  of 
virtue  and  merit,  who  lull  made  himself  ridiculous  and  unhappy,  by 
adoptin*;  the  extravagant  dress  and  manners  of  the  Cynics. 

V  Animian.  xxx.  5.  Jerom,  who  exaggerates  the  misfortune  of 
Valentinian,  refuses  him  even  this  last  consolation  of  revenue.  Gem- 
tali  vastato  solo,  ct  inuUain  patriam  derelinquens,  (torn,  i.  p.  2(3.) 
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insolence. — His  eyes,  his  voice,  his  colour,  his  ges- 
tures, expressed  the  violence  of  his  ungoverned  fury  ; 
and,  while  his  whole  frame  was  agitated  with  con- 
vulsive passion,  a  large  blood-vessel  suddenly  burst 
in  his  body  ;  and  Valentinian  fell  speechless  into 
the  arms  of  his  attendants.  Their  pious  care  im- 
mediately concealed  his  situation  from  the  crowd  ; 
and  death  of  Va-  !>"*■  •"  a  few  minutes,  the  emperor  of 
lentiiiiaD,  ^jjg  „.pjt  expired  in  an  agony  of  pain, 
retaining  his  senses  till  the  last  ;  and  struggling, 
without  success,  to  declare  his  intentions  to  the 
generals  and  ministers,  who  surrounded  the  royal 
A  D  375.  couch.  Valentinian  was  about  fifty- 
Kov.  17th.  four  years  of  age  ;  and  he  wanted 
only  one  hundred  days  to  accomplish  the  twelve 
years  of  bis  reign.'' 

The  polygamy  of  Valentinian  is  se- 

The  emperors  ,     ,  ,      •      ^.       i 

Gratian  and  Va.  riously  attested  by  an  ecclesiastical 
leotiDian  II.  i,jstorian.'  "  The  empress  Severa  (I 
relate  the  fable)  admitted  into  her  familiar  society 
the  lovely  Justina,  the  daughter  of  an  Italian 
governor  :  her  admiration  of  those  naked  charms, 
which  she  had  often  seen  in  the  bath,  w  as  expressed 
with  such  lavish  and  imprudent  praise,  that  the 
emperor  was  tempted  to  introduce  a  second  wife 
into  his  bed  ;  and  his  public  edict  extended  to  all 
the  subjects  of  the  empire,  the  same  domestic  privi- 
lege, which  he  had  assumed  for  himself."  But  we 
may  be  assured,  from  the  evidence  of  reason,  as 
"well  as  history,  that  the  two  marriages  of  Valen- 
tinian, with  Severa,  and  with  Justina,  were  suc- 
cessineh)  contracted  ;  and  that  he  used  the  ancient 
permission  of  divorce,  which  was  still  allowed  by 
the  laws,  though  it  was  condemned  by  the  church. 
Severa  was  the  mother  of  Gratian,  who  seemed  to 
unite  every  claim  which  could  entitle  him  to  the 
undoubted  succession  of  the  western  empire.  He 
■was  the  eldest  son  of  a  monarch,  whose  glorious 
reign  had  confirmed  the  free  and  honourable  choice 
t)f  his  fellow-soldiers.  Before  he  had  attained  the 
ninth  year  of  his  age,  the  royal  youth  received  from 
the  hands  of  his  indulgent  father  the  purple  robe 
and  diadem,  with  the  title  of  Augustus  :  the  election 
was  solemnly  ratified  by  the  consent  and  applause 
of  the  armies  of  Gaul  ;'  and  the  name  of  Gratian 
was  added  to  the  names  of  Valentinian  and  Valens, 
in  all  the  legal  transactions  of  the  Roman  govern- 
Inent.  By  his  marriage  with  the  grand-daughter 
of  Constantine,  the  .son  of  Valentinian  acquired  all 
the  hereditary  riglits  of  the  Flavian  family  ;  which, 
in   a   series  of  three   imperial   generations,    were 

<1  See.  on  tli*-  dt^th  of  Vahnitiniiui,  Ammianiis,  (xxx.  0.)  Zosimiis. 
(1.  iv.  p.  221.)  Vietor,  (in  Epitoni.)  Socrates,  ^1.  jv.  c.  31.)  and  Jeroni, 
(in  Chron.  p.  187.  and  torn.  i.  p.  26.  ad  Heliodor.)  Tliere  is  roucli 
variety  of  circnmstnnees  among  them  ;  and  Ammianus  is  so  eloquent, 
that  he  writes  nonsense. 

r  Socrates  (1.  iv.  c.  31.)  is  the  only  original  witness  of  this  foolish 
story,  so  re)ini;iiant  to  tlie  laws  and  manners  of  tlie  Romans,  ttiat  it 
scarcely  dti-vTves  the  lormal  and  elaborate  dissertation  of  M.  Bonamv. 
(Mem.  di-  PAcademie,  torn.  xxx.  p.  ,394 — 405.)  Vet  I  would  preserve 
the  natural  circumstances  of  the  Ijath  ;  instead  of  following  Zosimns, 


sanctified  by  time,  religion,  and  Ihe  reverence  of  the 
people.  At  the  death  of  his  father,  the  royal  youth 
was  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  age  ;  and  his 
virtues  already  justified  the  favourable  opinion  of 
the  arniy  and  people.  But  Gratian  resided,  without 
apprehension,  in  the  palace  of  Treves  ;  whilst,  at 
the  distance  of  many  hundred  miles,  Valentinian 
suddenly  expired  in  the  camp  of  Bregetio.  The 
passions,  which  had  been  so  long  suppressed  by  the 
presence  of  a  master,  immediately  revived  in  the 
imperial  council  ;  and  the  ambitious  design  of 
reigning  in  the  name  of  an  infant,  was  artfully  ex- 
ecuted by  Mellobaudes  and  Equitius,  who  com- 
manded the  attachment  of  the  Illyrian  and  Italian 
bands.  They  contrived  the  most  honourable  pre- 
tences to  remove  the  popular  leaders,  and  the  troops 
of  Gaul,  who  might  have  asserted  the  claims  of  the 
lawful  successor  :  they  suggested  the  necessity  of 
extinguishing  the  hopes  of  foreign  and  domestic 
enemies,  by  a  bold  and  decisive  measure.  The 
empress  Justina,  who  had  been  left  in  a  palace 
about  one  hundred  miles  from  Bregetio,  was  re- 
spectfully invited  to  appear  in  the  camp,  with  the 
son  of  the  deceased  emperor.  On  tlie  sixth  day 
after  the  death  of  Valentinian,  the  infant  prince  of 
the  same  name,  who  was  only  four  years  old,  was 
shown,  in  the  arms  of  his  mother,  to  the  legions  ; 
and  solemnly  invested,  by  military  acclamation, 
with  the  titles  and  ensigns  of  supreme  power.  The 
impending  dangers  of  a  civil  war  were  seasonably 
prevented  by  the  wise  and  moderate  conduct  of  the 
emperor  Gratian.  He  cheerfully  accepted  the 
choice  of  the  army  ;  declared,  that  he  should  al- 
ways consider  the  son  of  Justina  as  a  brother,  not 
as  a  rival  ;  and  advised  the  empress,  with  her  son 
Valentinian,  to  fix  their  residence  at  Milan,  in  the 
fair  and  peaceful  province  of  Italy  ;  while  he  as- 
sumed the  more  arduous  command  of  the  countries 
beyond  the  Alps.  Gratian  dissembled  his  resent- 
ment till  he  could  safely  punish,  or  disgrace,  the 
authors  of  the  conspiracy  ;  and  though  he  uniformly 
behaved  with  tenderness  and  regard  to  his  infant 
colleague,  he  gradually  confounded,  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  western  empire,  the  olhce  of  a 
guardian  with  the  authority  of  a  sovereign.  The 
government  of  the  Roman  world  w  as  exercised  in 
the  united  names  of  Valens  and  his  two  nephews  ; 
but  the  feeble  emperor  of  the  east,  who  succeeded 
to  the  rank  of  his  elder  brother,  never  obtained 
any  weight  or  inlluence  in  the  councils  of  the 
west.' 


who  represents  Justina  as  an  old  woman,  the  widow  of  Magncu- 
tins. 

s  Ammianus  (xxvii.  6.)  describes  the  form  of  this  military  election, 
and  august  investiture.  Valentinian  does  not  appear  to  have  consulted, 
or  even  informed,  the  senate  of  Rome. 

t  Ammi.mus,  x\x  10.  Zosimus,  I.  iv.  p.  222,  22.1.  Tillemout  has 
proved,  (Hist,  des  Kmpereurs,  lorn.  v.  p.  707— 7(H>.)  that  Gratian 
ffiijiird  in  ]U\ly,  Africa,  and  Illyricum.  I  have  endeavoured  to  ex. 
press  his  authority  over  his  brother's  dominions,  as  he  used  it,  in  an 
ambi;^uous  style. 
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Manners  of  the  pastoral  nations. — Progress  of  the 
Huns,  from  China  to  Europe. — Fliyht  of  the 
Goths. —  Jheij  pass  the  Danube. — C'othie  war. — 
Defeat  and  death  uf  Valens. — Oratian  invests 
lyieodosius  with  the  eastern  empire. — His  charae- 
ler  and  sueeess.- — Peace  and  settlement  of  the  Goths. 

„    ,      ,        In   the   second   year  of  the  reisn  of 

Earthquakes,     ^^    i        .    •  ,  -.-    . 

A.  D.  305,  Valciitinian  and  V  alens,  on  the  niorn- 
■I"ly2i»t.  i„g  Qf  ,|,p  twciity-lirst  (hiy  of  July, 
the  greatest  part  of  the  Koman  worki  was  shaken 
by  a  violent  and  destructive  earthquake.  The  im- 
pression was  communicated  to  the  waters ;  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  were  left  dry,  by  the 
sudden  retreat  of  the  sea;  great  quantities  of  fish 
were  causht  with  tlie  hand;  large  vessels  were 
stranded  on  the  mud  ;  and  a  curious  spectator" 
amused  his  eye,  or  rather  his  fancy,  by  contem- 
plating the  various  appearance  of  valleys  and  moun- 
tains, which  had  never,  since  the  formation  of  the 
globe,  been  exposed  to  the  sun.  But  the  tide  soon 
returned,  with  a  weight  of  an  immense  and  irre- 
sistible deluge,  whi(!h  was  severely  felt  on  the 
coasts  of  Sicily,  of  Dalmatia,  of  Greece,  and  of 
Egypt :  large  boats  were  transported,  and  lodged 
on  the  roofs  of  houses,  or  at  the  distance  of  two 
miles  from  the  sliore  ;  the  people,  with  their  habi- 
tations, were  swept  away  by  the  waters ;  and  the 
city  of  Alexandria  annually  commemorated  the 
fatal  day,  on  which  fifty  thousand  persons  had  lost 
their  lives  in  the  inundation.  This  calamity,  the 
report  of  which  was  magnilled  from  one  province 
to  another,  astonished  and  terrified  the  subjects  of 
Rome ;  and  their  all'righted  imagination  enlarged 
the  real  extent  of  a  momentary  evil.  They  recol- 
lected the  preceding  earthquakes,  which  had  sub- 
verted the  cities  of  Palestine  and  Bithynia:  they 
considered  these  alarming  strokes  as  the  prelude 
only  of  still  more  dreadful  calamities,  and  their 
fearful  vanity  was  disposed  to  confound  the  symp- 
toms of  a  declining  empire,  and  a  sinking  world.'' 
It  was  tlie  fashion  of  the  times,  (o  attribute  every 
remarkable  event  to  the  particular  will  of  the  Deity  ; 
the  alterations  of  nature  were  connected,  by  an  in- 
visible chain,  with  the  moral  and  metaphysical 
opinions  of  the  human  mind  ;  and  the  most  saga- 
cious divines  could  distinguish,  according  to  the 
colour  of  their  respective  prejudices,  that  the  esta- 
blishment of  heresy  tended  to  produce  an  earth- 
quake ;  or  that  a  deluge  was  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  the  progress  of  sin  and  error.     Without 


a  Such  i^  tlic  hail  taste  of  AmniianUD,  (xxvi.  10.)  tliat  it  is  not  easy 
to  (listin|rn)sh  liis  facts  from  Ins  metaphors,  "^'et  he  positively  affirms, 
that  lie  saw  the  rotten  carcass  of  a  ship,  ad  itecundtan  Inpidem,  at 
Methnne.  or  Motion,  in  Peloponnesus. 

b  The  earthquakes  and  inundations  are  variously  described  by  Liha- 
nius,  (Oral,  dc  ulciscciidi  Juliani  nece,  c.  x.  in  Fabricius,  Bihl.  Graec. 
torn.  vii.  p.  IS8.  witli  a  learned  note  of  01e?rius,)  Zosimus,  (1.  iv.  p. 
221.)  Sozomcn,  (1.  vi.  c.  2.)  Cedrenus,  (p.  310.  314.)  and  Jerom,  (ui 
Cliron.  p.  186.  and  torn.  i.  p.  2-V>.  in  Vit.  Hilarion.)  Kpidaurns  must 
have  been  overwlnrlnicd,  had  not  the  prnilcnt  citizens  Jilaced  St.  Hila- 
rion, an  Ef^ptiau  monk,  on  the  beach.  He  made  the  sign  of  the  cross : 
the  mountaiu-wa^e  stopped,  bowed,  and  returned. 


presuming  to  discuss  the  truth  or  propriety  of  these 
lofty  speculations,  the  historian  may  content  him- 
self with  an  observation,  which  seems  to  be  justi- 
(ied  l)y  experience,  that  man  has  much  more  to  fear 
from  the  passions  of  his  fellow-creatures,  than  from 
the  convulsions  of  the  elements.^  The  mi.schievous 
ell'ects  of  an  earthquake,  or  deluge,  a  hurricane,  or 
the  eruption  of  a  volcano,  bear  a  very  inconsider- 
able proportion  to  the  ordinary  calamities  of  war; 
as  they  arc  now  moderated  by  the  prudence  or 
humanity  of  the  princes  of  Europe,  who  amuse 
their  own  leisure,  and  exercise  the  courage  of  their 
subjects,  in  the  practice  of  the  military  art.  Hut 
the  laws  and  manners  of  modern  nations  protect 
the  safety  and  freedom  of  the  vanquished  soldier ; 
and  the  peaceful  citizen  has  seldom  reason  to  com- 
plain, that  his  life,  or  even  his  fortune,  is  exposed 
to  the  rage  of  war.  In  the  disastrous  period  of  the 
fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  which  may  justly  be 
dated  from  tlie  reign  of  Valens,  the  happiness  and 
security  of  each  individual  were  personally  attack- 
ed ;  and  the  arts  and  labours  of  ages  were  rudely 
defaced  by  the  barbarians  of  Scythia  and  Germany. 
The  invasion  of  the  Huns  precipitated 

'  '         ,  .        The   Huns  and 

on  the  provinces  ot  tlie  west  the  Gothic  Goths, 

nation,  which  advanced,  in  less  than 
forty  years,  from  the  Danube  to  the  Atlantic,  and 
opened  a  way,  by  the  success  of  their  arms,  to  the 
inroads  of  so  many  hostile  tribes,  more  savage  than 
themselves.  The  original  principle  of  motion  wa.s 
concealed  in  the  remote  countries  of  the  north  ; 
and  the  curious  observation  of  the  pastoral  life  of 
the  Scythians,''  or  Tartars,''  will  illustrate  the  latent 
cause  of  these  destructive  emigrations. 

The  difl'erent  characters  that  mark  The  pastoral 
the  civilized  nations  of  the  globe,  may  s'ry'ti'ians"'  or" 
be  ascribed  to  the  use,  and  the  abuse,  Tartars. 
of  reason  ;  which  so  variously  shapes,  and  so  arti- 
ficially composes,  the  manners  and  opinions  of  an 
European  or  a  Chinese.  But  the  operation  of  in- 
stinct is  more  sure  and  simple  than  that  of  reason  : 
it  is  much  easier  to  ascertain  the  appetites  of  a 
quadruped,  than  the  speculations  of  a  philosopher; 
and  the  savage  tribes  of  mankind,  as  they  approach 
nearer  to  the  condition  of  animals,  preserve  a 
stronger  resemblance  to  themselves  and  to  each 
other.  The  uniform  stability  of  their  manners  is 
the  natural  consequence  of  the  imperfection  of  their 
faculties.  Reduced  to  a  similar  situation,  their 
wants,  their  desires,  their  enjoyments,  still  continue 
the  same  :  and  the  influence  of  food  or  climate, 
which,  in  a  more  improved  state  of  society,  is  sii.s- 
pcnded,   or  subdued,    by  so  many  moral   causes, 


r  Dica-archlis,  the  Peripatetic,  composed  a  formal  treatise,  to  prove 
this  obvious  truth  ;  which  is  not  the  most  honourable  to  the  human 
stiecies.  (Cicero,  de  Ofliciis,  ii.  5.) 

A  The  oriciTial  Scythians  of  Ilcroilotus,  (I.  iv.  c.  47— .'i7.  9!)— 101.) 
were  con6ned  by  the  t^annlie  and  the  Palus  Mfeolis,  within  a  square  of 
4000  stadia,  (100  Koinan  miles.)  See  IJ'Anville.  (Mem.  de  I'Academie, 
tom.  XXXV.  11.  573—591.)  Diodorus  Siculus  (tom.  i.  1.  ii.  p.  15.5  edit. 
Wessi'linp)  lias  marked  the  gradual  progress  of  the  name  and  nation. 

t  The  Tatars,  or  Tartars,  were  a  primitive  tribe,  the  rivals,  and  at 
Icngtli  the  siibjects,  of  the  Moguls.  In  the  victorious  armies  of  Ziii- 
trhis  Khan,  anil  his  successors,  the  Tartars  formed  the  vanguard ;  and 
the  name,  which  first  reached  the  ears  of  foreigners,  was  .ipplieil  to  the 
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most  powerfully  contributes  to  form,  and  to  main- 
tain, the  national  character  of  barbarians.  In 
every  age,  the  immense  plains  of  Scythia,  or  Tar- 
tary,  have  been  inhabited  by  vagrant  tribes  of 
hunters  and  shepherds,  whose  indolence  refuses  to 
cultivate  the  earth,  and  whose  restless  spirit  dis- 
dains the  confinement  of  a  sedentary  life.  In  every 
age,  the  Scythians,  and  Tartars,  have  been  renown- 
ed for  their  invincible  courage,  and  rapid  conquests. 
The  thrones  of  Asia  have  been  repeatedly  overturn- 
ed by  the  shepherds  of  the  north  ;  and  their  arras 
have  spread  terror  and  devastation  over  the  most 
fertile  and  warlike  countries  of  Europe.'  On  this 
occasion,  as  well  as  on  many  others,  the  sober  his- 
torian is  forcibly  awakened  from  a  pleasing  vision  ; 
and  is  compelled,  with  some  reluctance,  to  confess, 
that  the  pastoral  manners,  which  have  been  adorned 
with  the  fairest  attributes  of  peace  and  innocence, 
are  much  better  adapted  to  the  fierce  and  cruel 
habits  of  a  military  life.  To  illustrate  this  observa- 
tion, I  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  a  nation  of 
shepherds  and  of  warriors,  in  the  three  important 
articles  of,  I.  Their  diet;  II.  Their  habitations; 
and.  III.  Their  exercises.  The  narratives  of  an- 
tiquity are  justified  by  the  experience  of  modern 
times  ;?  and  the  banks  of  the  Borysthenes,  of  the 
Volga,  or  of  the  Selinga,  will  indiflerently  present 
the  same  uniform  spectacle  of  similar  and  native 
manners." 

I.  The  corn,  or  even  the  rice,  w  hich 
constitutes  the  ordinary  and  whole- 
some food  of  a  civilized  people,  can  be  obtained 
only  by  the  patient  toil  of  the  husbandman.  Some 
of  the  happy  savages,  who  dwell  between  the 
tropics,  are  plentifully  nourished  by  the  liberality  of 
nature;  but  in  the  climates  of  the  north,  a  nation  of 
shepherds  is  reduced  to  their  flocks  and  herds. 
The  skilful  practitioners  of  the  medical  art  will  de- 
termine (if  they  are  able  to  determine)  how  far  the 
temper  of  the  human  mind  may  be  aflected  by  the 
use  of  animal,  or  of  vegetable,  food  ;  and  whether 
the  common  association  of  carnivorous  and  cruel, 
deserves  to  be  considered  in  any  other  light  than 
that  of  an  innocent,  perhaps  a  salutary,  prejudice 
of  humanity.'  Yet  if  it  be  true,  that  the  sentiment 
of  compassion  is  imperceptibly  weakened  by  the 
sight  and  practice  of  domestic  cruelty,  we  may  ob- 
serve, that  the  horrid  objects  which  are  disguised  by 
the  arts  of  European  refinement,  are  exhibited  in 
their  naked  and  most  disgusting  simplicity,  in  the 
tent  of  a  Tartarian  shepherd.  The  ox,  or  the  sheep, 
are  slaughtered  by  the  same  hand  from  which  they 

whole  nation.  (Frerel,  in  the  Hist,  (h-  l',\cademie,  torn,  xviii.  p.  GO) 
In  fipeai^in;,'  of  all,  or  any,  of  the  northern  shepherds  of  Europe,  or 
Asia,  I  indifferently  use  the  appellations  of  Sct/lhions,  or  Tartars. 

i  Imperium  Asia?  ter  quKsivere :  ipsi  per'petuo  ab  alieno  imperio, 
ant  intaeti,  ant  invicti,  niansere.   Since  the  time  of  Justin,  {ii-  2.)  thev 
have  multiplied  this  account.     Voltaire,   in  a  few  words,  {torn.  x.  |». 
G4.  Hist.  Generale,  c.  1.5(5.)  has  abridged  the  Tartar  contiuesls. 
Oft  o'er  the  tremlilinij  nations  from  afar. 
Has  Scythia  breath'd  the  livinf;  cloud  of  war. 

B  The  lonrth  hook  of  Herodotus  atfords  a  curious,  tliou^li  imperfect, 
portrait  of  the  Scythians.  Anions:  the  moderns,  who  describe  the 
llliiform  scene,  the  Khan  of  Khoware.sni,  Abul-^hazi  Bahadur,  expres.«es 
his  native  feehntis;  and  his  Genealogical  History  of  the  Tatars  has 
been  copiously  illustrated  by  the  French  and  English  editors.  Carptn, 
Ascclin,  and  [iubruquis, (in  the  Hist,  d&s  Voyaijes,  tom.  vii.)  represent 


were  accustomed  to  receive  their  daily  food  ;  and 
the  bleeding  limbs  are  served,  with  very  little  pre- 
paration, on  the  table  of  their  unfeeling  murderer. 
In  the  military  profession,  and  especially  in  the 
conduct  of  a  numerous  army,  the  exclusive  use  of 
animal  food  appears  to  be  productive  of  the  most 
solid  advantages.  Corn  is  a  bulky  and  perishable 
commodity ;  and  the  large  magazines,  which  are 
indispensably  necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  our 
troops,  must  be  slowly  transported  by  the  labour  of 
men  or  horses.  But  the  flocks  and  herds,  which 
accompany  the  march  of  the  Tartars,  afford  a  sure 
and  increasing  supply  of  flesh  and  milk:  in  the  far 
greater  part  of  the  uncultivated  waste,  the  vegeta- 
tion of  the  grass  is  quick  and  luxuriant,  and  there 
are  few  places  .so  extremely  barren,  that  the  hardy 
cattle  of  the  north  cannot  find  some  tolerable 
pasture.  The  supply  is  multiplied  and  prolonged, 
by  the  undistinguishing  appetite  and  patient  absti- 
nence of  the  Tartars.  They  indiflerently  feed  on 
the  flesh  of  those  animals  that  have  been  killed  for 
the  table,  or  have  died  of  disease.  Horse-flesh, 
which  in  every  age  and  country  has  been  pro- 
scribed by  the  civilized  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
they  devour  with  peculiar  greediness;  and  this 
singular  taste  facilitates  the  success  of  their  military 
operations.  The  active  cavalry  of  Scythia  is  al- 
ways followed,  in  their  most  distant  and  rapid  incur- 
sions, by  an  adequate  number  of  spare  horses,  who 
may  be  occasionally  used,  either  to  redouble  the 
speed,  or  to  satisfy  the  hunger,  of  the  barbarians. 
Many  are  the  resources  of  courage  and  poverty. 
When  the  forage  round  a  camp  of  Tartars  is  almost 
consumed,  they  slaughter  the  greatest  part  of  their 
cattle,  and  preserve  the  flesh,  either  smoked,  or  dried 
in  the  sun.  On  the  sudden  emergency  of  a  hasty 
march,  they  provide  themselves  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  little  balls  of  cheese,  or  rather  of  hard 
curd,  which  they  occasionallj'  dissolve  in  water; 
and  this  unsubstantial  diet  will  support,  for  many 
days,  the  life,  and  even  the  spirits,  of  the  patient 
warrior.  But  this  extraordinary  abstinence,  which 
the  Stoic  would  approve,  and  the  hermit  might 
envy,  is  commonlj-  succeeded  by  the  most  voracious 
indulgence  of  appetite.  The  wines  of  a  happier 
climate  are  the  most  grateful  present,  or  the  most 
valuable  commodity,  that  can  be  offered  to  the  Tar- 
tars ;  and  the  only  example  of  their  indu.stry  seems 
to  consist  in  the  art  of  extracting  from  mare's  milk 
a  fermented  liquor,  which  po.ssesses  a  very  strong 
power  of  into.xication.  Like  the  animals  of  prey, 
the  savages,  both  of  the  old  and  new  world,  expe- 

the  Moguls  of  the  fourteenth  centurv.  To  these  <inides  1  have  added 
fierhiUon,  and  the  otiier  Jesuits,  (Descritition  de  la  Chine,  jwr  l)ti 
Halde,  tout,  iv  )  who  accurately  surveyed  the  Chinese  Tartary  ;  and 
that  hourvt  and  intelliL;ent  traveller,  Bell, of  Antcrmony,  (two  volumes 
in  4to.  fJIas^nw,  \1^V^.) 

h  The  Uzbeclts  are  the  most  altered  from  their  primitive  manners; 
I.  by  the  profession  of  the  Itlahotnetnn  rclicion;  and,  2.  by  the  po.s- 
session  of  the  cities  and  harvests  of  the  great  Bucharia. 

i  II  est  certain  que  Ics  grands  manj:eurs  de  viande  sout  en  general 
cruels  ct  feroces  plus  que  le-s  autres  lioinmes.  Cette  observation  est 
de  tons  les  lieiix,  ct  de  tous  les  tems:  la  barliarie  An^^Iaise  est  connue, 
Stc.  Entile  de  Rousseau,  tom.  i.  p.  274.  Whatever  we  may  think  of 
the  freueral  observation,  tre  shall  not  easily  allow  the  truth  of  his  ex- 
ample. The  {Tood-natiired  complaints  of  Plutarch,  and  the  {latlietic 
lamentations  of  Ovid,  seduce  our  reason,  by  excitinjj  our  sensibilitj. 
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riencc  the  allernafc  viclssitutlcs  of  famine  and 
plenty  ;  and  their  stoniacli  is  inured  to  sustain,  with- 
out.much  incdnvenienec,  the  opposite  extremes  of 
hunger  and  of  inlomperance. 

II.  In  tlie  ages  of  rustic  and  martial 
simplicity,  a  people  of  soldiers  and 
husbandmen  are  dispersed  over  the  face  of  an  ex- 
tensive and  cultivated  country  ;  and  some  time  must 
elapse  before  the  warlike  youth  of  Greece  or  Italy 
could  be  assembled  under  the  same  standard,  either 
to  defend  their  own  conlincs,  or  to  invade  the  terri- 
tories of  the  adjacent  tribes.  The  i)rogress  of 
manufactures  and  conimcrce  insensibly  collects  a 
large  multitude  within  the  walls  of  a  city  :  but  these 
citizens  are  no  longer  soldiers ;  and  the  arts  which 
adorn  and  improve  the  state  of  civil  society,  corrupt 
the  habits  of  the  military  life.  The  pastoral  man- 
ners of  the  Scythians  seem  to  unite  the  dillcrent 
advantages  of  simplicity  and  relincmerit.  The  in- 
dividuals of  the  same  tribe  are  constantly  assembled, 
but  they  are  assembled  in  a  camp  ;  and  the  native 
spirit  of  these  dauntless  shepherds  is  animated  by 
mutual  support  and  emulation.  The  houses  of  the 
Tartars  are  no  more  than  small  tents,  of  an  oval 
form,  which  atl'ord  a  cold  and  dirty  haI)itation,  for 
the  promiscuous  youth  of  both  sexes.  The  palaces 
of  the  rich  consist  of  wooden  huts,  of  such  a  size 
that  they  may  be  conveniently  fixed  on  large  wag- 
gons, and  drawn  by  a  team  perhaps  of  twenty  or 
thirty  oxen.  The  flocks  and  herds,  after  grazing  all 
day  in  the  adjacent  pastures,  retire,  on  the  approach 
of  night,  within  the  protection  of  the  camp.  The 
necessity  of  preventing  the  most  mischievous  con- 
fusion, in  such  a  perpetual  concourse  of  men  and 
animals,  must  gradually  introduce,  in  the  distribu- 
tion, the  order,  and  the  guard,  of  tlie  encampment, 
the  rudiments  of  the  military  art.  As  .soon  as  the 
forage  of  a  certain  district  is  consumed,  the  tribe, 
or  rather  army,  of  .shepherds,  makes  a  regular  march 
to  some  fresh  pastures  ;  and  thus  acquires,  in  the 
ordinary  occupations  of  the  pastoral  life,  the  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  one  of  the  most  important  and 
difficult  operations  of  war.  The  choice  of  stations 
is  regulated  by  the  diderence  of  the  sea.sons  :  in  the 
summer,  tlie  Tartars  advance  towards  the  north, 
and  pitch  tlicir  tents  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  or,  at 
least,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  running  stream. 
But  in  the  winter  they  return  to  the  south,  and 
shelter  their  camp  behind  some  convenient  emi- 
nence, against  the  winds,  whii;h  are  chilled  in  their 
passage  over  the  bleak  and  icy  regions  of  Siberia. 
These  manners  are  admirably  adapted  to  diffu.se, 
among  the  wandering  tribes,  the  spirit  of  emigra- 
tion and  conquest.  The  connexion  between  the 
people  and  their  territory  is  of  so  frail  a  texture,  that 
it  may  be  broken  by  the  slightest  accident.  The 
camp,  and  not  the  soil,  is  the  native  country  of  the 

k  These  Tartar  emi^-atioiiN  liavc  lioni  AUvnveicA  by  IVI.  Ae  dur^es, 
(Hisloire  «le«  Huns,  torn.  i.  ii.)  a  skilful  an<l  laborious  intcrprolcr  ol 
the  Chinese  lan^ua^e;  who  has  Uius  laid  open  new  and  important 
scenes  in  the  liistorv  ol'inankind. 

I  A  plain  in  tlie  Ciiinese  Tartary,  only  cit^'Iity  leagues  from  the  jrreat 
wall,  was  found  by  the  missionaries  to  be  three  IbouMnd  treometncal 


genuine  Tartar.  Wilhin  the  precincts  of  that  c^amp, 
his  family,  his  companions,  his  property,  are  always 
included  :  and,  in  the  most  distant  marches,  he  is 
still  surrounded  by  the  objects  which  are  dear,  or 
valuable,  or  familiar  in  his  eyes.  The  thirst  of 
rapine,  the  fear  or  the  resentment  of  injury,  the 
impatience  of  servitude,  have,  in  every  age,  been 
sufficient  causes  to  urge  the  tribes  of  Scythia  boldly 
to  advance  into  some  unknown  countries,  wheie 
they  might  hope  to  find  a  more  plentiful  subsi.stenec, 
or  a  less  formidable  enemy.  The  revoltitionsof  the 
north  have  frequently  determined  the  fate  of  the 
south  ;  and  in  the  conflict  of  hostile  nations,  the 
victor  and  the  vantiuished  have  alternately  diove, 
and  been  driven,  from  the  confines  of  China  to  those 
of  Germany.''  These  great  emigrations,  which  have 
been  sometimes  executed  with  almost  incredible 
diligence,  were  rendered  more  easy  by  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  climate.  It  is  well  known,  that  the 
cold  of  Tartary  is  much  more  severe  than  in  the 
midst  of  the  temperate  zone  might  reasonably  be 
expected  ;  this  uncommon  rigour  is  attributed  to  the 
height  of  the  plains,  which  rise,  especially  towards 
the  east,  more  than  half  a  mile  above  the  level  of 
the  sea  ;  and  to  the  quantity  of  saltpetre,  with  which 
the  soil  is  deeply  impiegnaled.'  In  the  winter 
season,  the  broad  and  rapid  rivers,  that  discharge 
their  waters  into  the  Euxine,  the  Caspian,  or  the 
Icy  Sea,  are  strongly  frozen  ;  the  fields  are  covered 
with  a  bed  of  snow  ;  and  the  fugitive,  or  victorious, 
tribes  may  securely  traverse,  with  their  families, 
their  waggons,  and  their  cattle,  the  smooth  and 
hard  surface  of  an  immense  plain. 

III.  The  pastoral  life,  compared  with 
the  labours  of  agriculture  and  manu- 
factures, is  undoubtedly  a  life  of  idleness;  and  as 
the  most  honourable  shepherds  of  the  Tartar  race 
devolve  on  their  captives  the  domestic  management 
of  the  cattle,  their  own  leisure  is  seldom  disturbed 
by  any  servile  and  assiduous  cares.  But  this  leisure, 
instead  of  being  devoted  to  the  soft  enjoyments  of 
love  and  harmony,  is  usefully  spent  in  the  violent 
and  sangtiinary  exercise  of  the  chace.  The  plains 
of  Tartary  are  filled  with  a  strong  and  serviceable 
breed  of  horses,  which  are  easily  trained  for  the 
purposes  of  war  and  hunting.  The  Scythians  of 
every  age  have  been  celebrated  as  bold  and  skilful 
riders ;  and  constant  practice  had  seated  them  .so 
firmly  on  horseback,  that  they  were  supposed  by 
strangers  to  perform  the  ordinary  duties  of  civil 
life,  to  eat,  to  drink,  and  even  to  sleep,  without 
dismounting  from  their  steeds.  They  excel  in  the 
dexterous  management  of  the  lance  ;  the  long  Tar- 
tar bow  is  drawn  with  a  nervous  arm ;  and  the 
weighty  arrow  is  directed  to  its  object  with  unerring 
aim,  and  irresistible  force.  These  arrows  are  often 
pointed  against  the  harmless  animals  of  the  desert, 

paees  above  the  level  of  the  sea.     Montesqtiien,  who  has  used,  and, 
aljused,  the  relations  of  travellers,  deduces  the  revolutions  of  Asia  from     - 
tliis  important  circunistaiice,  that  heat  and  cold,  weakness  and  strcni;!!), 
touch  each  other  without  any  temperate  zone.  (Esprit  des  Loix,  I. 
y.iii.  e.  3) 
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•which  increase  and  multiply  in  the  absence  of  their 
most  formidable  enemy  ;  the  hare,  the  goat,  the  roe- 
buck, the  fallow-deer,  the  stag,  the  elk,  and  the 
antelope.  The  vigour  and  patience  both  of  the  men 
and  horses  are  continually  exercised  by  the  fatigues 
of  the  chace  ;  and  the  plentiful  supply  of  game 
contributes  to  the  subsistence,  and  even  luxury,  of 
a  Tartar  camp.  But  the  exploits  of  the  hunters  of 
Scythia  are  not  confined  to  the  destruction  of  timid 
or  innoxious  beasts  ;  they  boldly  encounter  the  an- 
gry wild  boar,  when  he  turns  against  his  pursuers, 
excite  the  sluggish  courage  of  the  bear,  and  pro- 
voke the  fury  of  the  tiger,  as  he  slumbers  in  the 
thicket.  Where  there  is  danger,  there  may  be  glory ; 
and  the  mode  of  hunting,  which  opens  the  fairest 
field  to  the  exertions  of  valour,  may  justly  be  con- 
sidered as  the  image,  and  as  the  school,  of  war. 
The  general  hunting-matches,  the  pride  and  delight 
of  the  Tartar  princes,  compose  an  instructive  exer- 
cise for  their  numerous  cavalry.  A  circle  is  drawn, 
of  many  miles  in  circumference,  to  encompass  the 
game  of  an  extensive  district ;  and  the  troops  that 
form  the  circle  regularly  advance  towards  a  com- 
mon centre  ;  where  the  captive  animals,  surrounded 
on  every  side,  are  abandoned  to  the  darts  of  the 
hunters.  In  this  march,  which  frequently  continues 
many  days,  the  cavalry  are  obliged  to  climb  the 
hills,  to  swim  the  rivers,  and  to  wind  through  the 
■valleys,  without  interrupting  the  prescribed  order  of 
their  gradual  progress.  They  acquire  the  habit  of 
directing  their  eye,  and  their  steps,  to  a  remote  ob- 
ject ;  of  preserving  their  intervals  ;  of  suspending, 
or  accelerating,  their  pace,  according  to  the  motions 
of  the  troops  on  their  right  and  left ;  and  of  watch- 
ing and  repeating  the  signals  of  their  leaders.  Their 
leaders  study,  in  this  practical  school,  the  most  im- 
portant lesson  of  the  military  art ;  the  prompt  and 
accurate  judgment  of  ground,  of  distance,  and  of 
time.  To  employ  against  a  human  enemy  the  same 
patience  and  valour,  the  same  skill  and  discipline, 
is  the  only  alteration  which  is  required  in  real  war  ; 
and  the  amusements  of  the  chace  serve  as  a  prelude 
to  the  conquest  of  an  empire.™ 

The  political  society  of  the  ancient 

Government.  *  "^ 

Germans  has  the  appearance  of  a  vo- 
luntary alliance  of  independent  warriors.  The  tribes 
of  Scythia,  distinguished  by  the  modern  appellation 
of  Hords,  assume  the  form  of  a  numerous  and  in- 
creasing family;  which,  in  the  course  of  successive 
generations,  has  been  propagated  from  the  same 
original  stock.  The  meanest,  and  most  ignorant, 
of  the  Tartars,  preserve,  with  conscious  pride,  the 
inestimable  treasure  of  their  genealogy  ;  and  what- 
ever distinctions  of  rank  may  have  been  introduced, 
by  the  unequal  distribution  of  pastoral  wealth,  they 
mutually  respect  themselves,  and  each  other,  as  the 
descendants  of  the  first  founder  of  the  tribe.     The 

m  Prtit  de  la  Croix  (Vii*  tie  Grnpisran,  I.  iii.  c.  7-)  rpprescuts  the 
full  glory  and  extent  of  tlie  I\Iop:iiI  chace.  The  Jesuits  Gerbillon  ami 
Verbiest  foliowed  the  emperor  Kamhi  wlien  lie  hunted  in  Tartary. 
(Duhalde,  Description  de  la  Chine,  torn.  iv.  p.  81.  200.  &c.  folio  edit.) 
His  grandson.  KienIon:r,  who  unites  the  Tartar  discipline  with  the 
laws  and  learninsrof  China,  describes,  (Eln^edeMoukden,  p.  273— 2S3.) 
as  a  poet,  the  pleasures  wiiich  he  had  often  enjovcd  as  a  sportsman. 
2    E 
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custom,  which  still  prevails,  of  adopting  the  bravest 
and  most  faithful  of  the  captives,  may  countenance 
the    very   probable   suspicion,  that  this   extensive 
consanguinity   is,  in    a   great   measure,  legal   and 
fictitious.     But  the  useful  prejudice,  which  has  ob- 
tained the  sanction  of  time  and  opinion,  produces 
the  effects  of  truth  ;  the  haughty  barbarians  yield  a 
cheerful  and  voluntary  obedience  to  the  head  of  their 
blood  ;  and  their  chief,  or  mursa,  as  the  representa- 
tive of  their  great  father,  exercises  the  authority  of 
a  judge  in  peace,  and  of  a  leader  in  war.     In  the 
original  state  of  the  pastoral  world,  each  of  the  mur- 
sas  (if  we  may  continue  to  use  a  modern  appellation) 
acted  as  the  independent  chief  of  a  large  and  se- 
parate   family  ;    and   the  limits  of  their   peculiar 
territories  were  gradually  fixed,  by  superior  force, 
or  mutual  consent.     But  the  constant  operation  of 
various  and  permanent  causes  contributed  to  unite 
the  vagrant  hords  into  national  communities,  under 
the  command  of  a  supreme  head.     The  weak  were 
desirous  of  support,  and  the  strong  were  ambitious 
of   dominion;    the  power,  which   is   the  result  of 
union,  oppressed  and  collected  the  divided  forces 
of  the  adjacent  tribes;  and,  as  the  vanquished  were 
freely  admitted  to  share  the  advantages  of  victory, 
the  most  valiant  chiefs  hastened  to  range  themselves 
and  their  followers  under  the  formidable  standard 
of  a  confederate  nation.      The  most  successful  of 
the  Tartar  princes  assumed  the  military  command, 
to  which  he  was  entitled  by  the  superiority,  either 
of  merit,  or  of  power.     He  was  raised  to  the  throne 
by  the  acclamations  of  his  equals;    and  the  title  of 
K/ian   expresses,   in  the  language  of  the  north  of 
Asia,  the  full  extent  of  the  regal  dignity.     The  right 
of  hereditary  succession  was  long  confined  to  the 
blood  of  the  founder  of  the  monarchy  ;    and  at  this 
moment  all  the  Khans,  who  reign  from  Crimea  to 
the  wall  of  China,  are  the  lineal  descendants  of  the 
renowned  Zingis."     But,  as  it  is  the  indispensable 
duty  of  a  Tartar  sovereign  to  lead  his  warlike  sub- 
jects into  the  field,  the  claims  of  an  infant  are  often 
disregarded ;  and  some  royal  kinsman,  distinguished 
by  his  age  and  valour,  is   intrusted  with  the  sword 
and  sceptre  of  his  predecessor.     Two  distinct  and 
regular  taxes  are  levied  on  the  tribes,  to  support  the 
dignity   of   their   national   monarch,   and   of   their 
peculiar   chief;    and  each    of   those   contributions 
amounts  to  the  tythe,  both  of  their  property,  and  of 
their  spoil.     A  Tartar  sovereign  enjoys  the  tenth 
part  of  the  wealth  of  his  people ;    and  as  his  own 
domestic  riches  of    flocks  and  herds  increase  in  a 
much   larger  proportion,  he  is  able  plentifully  to 
maintain  the  rustic  splendour  of  his  court,  to  reward 
the  most   deserving,  or  the  most  favoured,  of  his 
followers,  and  to  obtain,  fiom  the  gentle  infiuence 
of  corruption,  the  obedience  which  might  be  some- 
times refused  to  the  stern  mandates  of  authority. 

n  See  the  second  volume  of  the  Genealogical  History  of  the  Tartars 
and  the  list  of  the  Khans,  at  the  end  of  the  life  of  Gengis.  or  Zinsris. 
(Inder  the  reign  of  Timur.  or  Tamerlane,  one  of  bis  subjects,  a  de- 
scendant of  Zingis,  still  bore  the  regal  appellation  of  Khan  ;  and  the 
coniiucror  of  .4sia  contented  liimself  with  the  title  of  Emir,  or  Sultan. 
Abulghazi,  part  v.  c.  4.    DUerbelot,  Bibliutbeque  Orienlalc,  p.  873. 
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The  manners  of  his  siihjects,  acinislonu'd  like  liim- 
sclf  to  1)1oim1  and  rapine,  niiglit  exeiiso,  in  llieireyes, 
such  partial  aets  of  tyranny,  as  would  exeite  the 
horror  of  a  civilized  people;  but  the  power  of  a 
despot  has  never  been  acknowledged  in  the  deserts 
of  Scvthia.  Tlic  immediate  jurisdiction  of  the  Khan 
is  confined  within  the  limits  of  his  own  tribe ;  and 
the  exercise  of  his  royal  prerogative  has  been  mode- 
rated by  the  ancient  institution  of  a  national  council. 
The  Coroultai,"  or  Diet,  of  the  Tartars,  was  regu- 
larly held  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  in  the  midst  of 
a  plain;  wliirc  the  princes  of  the  reigning  family, 
and  the  mursas  of  tlie  respective  tribes,  may  conve- 
niently assemble  on  horseback,  with  their  martial 
and  numerous  trains;  and  the  ambitious  monarch, 
who  reviewed  the  strength,  must  consult  tlic  inclina- 
tion, of  an  armed  people.  The  rudiments  of  a  feudal 
govcrnuicnt  may  be  discovered  in  tlie  constitution 
of  tlic  Scythian  or  Tartar  nations  ;  but  the  perpetual 
conflict  of  those  hostile  nations  has  sometimes  ter- 
minated in  the  establishment  of  a  powerful  and 
despotic  empire.  The  victor,  enriched  by  the  tri- 
bute, and  fortified  by  the  arms,  of  dependent  kings, 
has  spread  his  conquests  over  Europe  or  Asia:  the 
successful  slu'phcrds  of  the  north  have  submitted 
to  the  eonlincmcnt  of  arts,  of  laws,  and  of  cities  ; 
and  the  introduction  of  luxury,  after  destroying  the 
freedom  of  the  people,  has  undermined  the  founda- 
tions of  the  throne.  P 

Sit„.tio„andex-  The  memory  of  past  events  cannot 
tent  of  Scythia  or  long  be  preserved,  in  the  frequent  and 
remote  emigrations  of  illiterate  barba- 
rians. The  modern  Tartars  are  ignorant  of  the  con- 
quests of  their  ancestors  ;*•  and  our  knowledge  of 
the  history  of  tlie  Scythians  is  derived  from  their 
intercourse  with  the  learned  and  civilized  nations 
of  the  south,  the  Greeks,  the  Persians,  and  the  Chi- 
nese. The  Greeks,  who  navigated  the  Euxine,  and 
planted  their  colonies  along  the  sca-eoast,  made  the 
gradual  and  imperfect  discovery  of  Scythia ;  from 

o  See  the  Diets  of  tlie  ancient  Hvins,  (tie  Giii;,'nes,  torn  ii.  p.  2G.)  and 
a  curious  description  of  those  of  Zinyis  (Vie  de  Gengisean,  I.  i.  c.  G.  1. 
iv.  c.  II.)  Such  assembhes  are  frequently  mentioned  in  tlie  Persian 
history  of  Timur  ;  thcmgh  they  served  only  to  countenance  the  resolu- 
tions of  their  musler. 

p  Moutesqiiieii  labours  to  explaioa  difference,  which  lias  not  exi.'sted, 
betxveeo  the  hberty  of  the  Arabs,  and  the  perpetual  slavery  of  the 
Tartars.  (Ksprit  dt-s  Loix,  I.  xvii,  c.  5.  1.  xviii.  c.  IK,  Jcc.) 

q  Abiilyhazi  Khan,  in  tlie  two  first  parts  of  his  Gene.ilnpical  History, 
relate!*  the  miserable  fables  and  traditions  of  the  Uzbek  Tartars  con- 
cerning the  times  whicli  prect-ded  then-ijjn  of  Zinpis. 

r  !n  the  thirteenth  bot)k  of  the  Iliad,  Jupiter  turns  away  his  eyes 
from  the  bloody  fields  of  Troy,  to  the  plains  ofTliracc  and  Siythia.  lie 
would  not,  by  changing-  the  prospect,  behold  a  more  peaceful  or  iimo- 
cent  ?*cene. 

*  Thucydides,  I.  ii.  c.  [)7. 

t  See  the  fourth  book  of  Herodotus.  M'hcn  Darius  advanred  into 
the  Moldavian  desert,  hL-tweeii  the  Danube  and  the  Neistcr,  the  king 
of  the  Scytliians  sent  him  a  mouse,  a  irofx,  a  bird,  and  five  arrows;  a 
tremendous  allcfjory  ! 

u  These  wars  ancf  heroes  may  be  found  under  their  respective  tilles, 
in  the  Jiibliolhcipie  Orientile  of  D'llerbclot.  They  have  been  cele- 
brated in  an  cj)ic  pocni  of  sixty  thousand  rhymed  couplets,  by  Ferdii'^i, 
the  Homer  of  Persia.  See  the  History  of  Nader  Sliaw,  p.  145.  165. 
The  public  must  lament,  that  Mr.  Jones  has  suspended  the  pursuit  of 
oriental  learninf;. 

X  The  Caspian  sea,  witli  its  rivers,  and  adjacent  tribes,  arc  laboriously 
ilhlstrated  in  the  ICxamen  Critique  des  Historiens  d'Alexandre.  which 
compares  the  true  (.'cn-raphy,  and  the  errors  produced  by  the  vanity 
or  ignorance  of  the  Creeks. 

y  The  original  state  of  ihc  nation  appears  to  have  been  in  the  nnrlh- 
west  of  China,  in  the  provinces  of  Chensi  and  Chansi.  Under  thr-  two 
first  dynasties,  the  pnneinat  town  was  still  a  movable  camp;  tlie  vil. 
la^es  were  thinly  scattcrcil ;  more  land  was  employed  in  (lasture  than 
in  tillaue  :  the  exercise  of  hunting  was  ordained  to  clear  the  country 


the  Danube,  and  the  confines  of  Thrace,  as  far  as 
the  frozen  Ma'otis,  the  seat  of  eternal  \\  inter,  and 
mount  Caucasus^  which,  in  the  !an}»;ua«:^c  of  poetry, 
was  destrihi'd  as  tlu^  utmost  boundary  of  the  earth. 
Tliey  ccK^I)ratt'd,  with  simple  credulity,  the  virtues 
of  the  pastoral  life:^  they  entertained  a  more  rational 
appreliension  of  the  strenj^th  and  numbers  of  the 
A\  arliko  I)arbarians,'  who  contemptuously  balllcd  the 
imnieiisr  armament  of  J)arius,  the  son  of  Hyslaspes.' 
The  Persian  monarchs  had  extended  tlnir  western 
con<iucsts  to  tlie  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  the  limits 
of  European  Scythia.  The  eastern  provinces  of 
their  empire  were  exposed  to  the  Scythians  of  Asia  ; 
the  wild  inhabitants  of  the  plains  beyond  the  Oxus 
and  the  Jaxartes,  two  miglity  rivers,  which  direct 
their  course  towards  the  Caspian  sea.  The  long;  and 
memorable  quarrel  of  Iran  and  Touran  is  still  the 
theme  of  history  or  ronutnee  :  the  famous,  perhaps 
llie  fabulous,  valour  of  tiie  Persian  heroes,  J<ustan 
and  Asfcndiar,  was  signalized,  in  the  defence  of 
their  country  against  the  4frasiabs  of  the  north  ;" 
and  the  invincible  spirit  of  the  same  barbarians  re- 
sisted, on  the  same  ground,  the  victorious  arms  of 
Cyrus  and  Alexander.*  In  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks 
and  Persians,  the  real  geography  of  Scythia  was 
bounded,  on  the  cast,  by  the  mountains  of  Imaus,  or 
Caf ;  and  their  distant  prospect  of  the  extreme  and 
inaccessible  parts  of  Asia  was  clouded  by  ignorance 
or  perplexed  by  fiction.  But  those  inaccessible 
regions  are  the  ancient  residence  of  a  powerful  and 
civilized  nation,^  which  ascends,  by  a  probable  tra- 
dition, above  forty  centuries  f  and  which  is  able  to 
verify  a  series  of  near  two  thousand  years,  by  the 
perpetual  testimony  of  accurate  and  contemporary 
historians.^  The  annals  of  China**  illustrate  the 
state  and  revolutions  of  the  pastoral  tribes,  which 
may  still  be  distinguished  by  the  vague  appellation 
of  Scythians,  or  Tartars  ;  the  vassals,  the  enemies, 
and  sometimes  the  conquerors,  of  a  great  empire  ; 
whose  policy  has  uniformly  opposed  the  blind  and 

from  wild  beasts  ;  Petcheli  (where  Pekin  stands)  was  a  desert ;  and 
the  southern  provinces  were  peopled  with  indiaii  savapes.  The  dy- 
nasty of  the  han  (before  Christ  206)  gave  the  empire  its  actual  form 
and  extent. 

«  The  lera  of  the  Chine.se  monarchy  has  been  variously  fixed,  from 
25152  to  2132  years  before  Christ ;  and  the  year  2637  has  been  chosen  for 
the  lawful  epoch,  by  theauUioriiy  of  the  present  emperor.  The  dider- 
ence  arises  from  the  uncertain  duration  of  the  two  first  dynasties  ;  and 
the  vacant  space  that  lies  beyond  them,  as  far  as  the  real,  or  fabulous, 
times  of  Fohi,  or  Hoangti.  Sematsien  dates  his  authentic  chronology 
from  the  year  8'll  :  the  thirty. six  eclipses  of  Confucius  (thirty-one  of 
whir-li  have  been  verified)  were  observed  l)ctween  the  years  722  and  480 
before  Chrirt.  The  historical  period  of  China  does  not  ascend  above 
the  Greek  Olympiads. 

a  AftiT  several  ages  of  anarchy  and  despotism,  the  dynasty  of  the 
Ilan  (before  Clirist  206)  was  the  lera  of  the  revival  of  learning.  The 
fragments  of  ancient  literature  were  restored;  the  characters  were  ini- 
pmvfd  and  fixed  ;  and  the  future  preservation  of  books  was  secured  by 
the  useful  inventions  of  ink,  paper,  and  the  art  of  printing.  Ninety, 
seven  years  before  Christ,  Sematsieu  jMiblished  the  first  history  of  China. 
His  labours  were  illustrated,  and  continued,  by  a  series  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty  historians.  The  su  Instance  of  their  works  is  alill  extant: 
and  the  most  considerable  of  them  are  now  deposited  in  the  king  of 
France's  library. 

b  China  has  been  illustrated  by  the  labours  of  the  French;  of  the 
mis.sionaries  at  Pekin,  and  Messrs.  Freret  and  De  Guignes  at  Paris. 
The  substance  of  the  three  pn-reding  nntes  is  extracted  from  the  Choit- 
li-ing,  with  the  preface  and  notes  of  M.  du  Guignes,  Paris,  1770:  The 
Tong.Kicn-Kang.Mou,  translatird  by  the  P.  de  Mailia,  iindertbe  name 
of  flist.  Gi-nerah-  de  la  Chine,  torn.  i.  xlix,— cc;  the  Menioires  sur  la 
Chine,  Paris,  1776,  &c.  tom.  i.  p.  1—323.  tom.  ii.  )i.  5—36');  the 
Hisloire  des  Huns,  lorn.  i.  p.  I  — 131.  tom.  v.  p.  .345-362;  and  the  Me- 
moirefi  de  I'Academie  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  x.  p.  377—402.  torn.  xv.  p. 
■193-304.  torn,  xviii,  p.  178— 203.  tom.  xxxvi.  p.  164—238. 
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impetuous  valour  of  the  barbarians  of  the  north. 
From  the  mouth  of  the  Danube  to  the  sea  of  Japan, 
the  whole  longitude  of  Seythia  is  about  one  hundred 
and  ten  dcsrrees,  which,  in  that  parallel,  are  equal 
to  more  than  five  thousand  miles.  The  latitude  of 
these  extensive  deserts  cannot  be  so  easily,  or  so 
accurately,  measured  ;  but  from  the  fortieth  degree, 
which  touches  the  wall  of  China,  we  may  securely 
advance  above  a  thousand  miles  to  the  northward, 
till  our  progress  is  stopped  by  the  excessive  cold  of 
Siberia.  In  that  dreary  climate,  instead  of  the  ani- 
mated picture  of  a  Tartar  camp,  the  smoke  which 
issues  from  the  earth,  or  rather  from  the  snow,  be- 
trays the  subterraneous  dwellings  of  the  Tongouses, 
and  the  Samoiedes :  the  want  of  horses  and  oxen  is 
imperfectly  supplied  by  the  use  of  rein-deer,  and  of 
large  dogs  ;  and  the  conquerors  of  the  earth  insen- 
sibly degenerate  into  a  race  of  deformed  and  dimi- 
nutive savages,  who  tremble  at  the  sound  of  arms.' 
Origin.!  «.at  of  ^he  Huns.  who  Under  the  reign  of 
The  Huns.  Valcns  threatened  the  empire  of  Rome, 
had  been  formidable,  in  a  much  earlier  period,  to 
the  empire  of  China.'*  Their  ancient,  perhaps  their 
original,  seat,  was  an  extensive,  though  dry  and 
barren,  tract  of  country,  immediately  on  the  north 
side  of  the  great  wall.  Their  place  is  at  present 
occupied  by  the  forty-nine  herds  or  banners  of  the 
Mongous,  a  pastoral  nation,  which  consists  of  about 
two  hundred  thousand  families.'  But  the  valour  of 
the  Huns  had  extended  the  narrow  limits  of  their 
Tlieir  ronquests  dominions  ;  their  rustic  chiefs,  who 
io  Scyihia.  assumcd  the  appellation  of  Tanjou, 
gradually  became  the  conquerors,  and  the  sove- 
reigns, of  a  formidable  empire.  Towards  the  east, 
their  victorious  arms  were  stopped  only  by  the 
ocean  ;  and  the  tribes,  which  are  thinly  scattered 
between  the  Amoor  and  the  extreme  peninsula  of 
Corca,  adhered,  with  reluctance,  to  the  standard  of 
the  Hans.  On  the  west,  near  the  head  of  the  Irtish, 
and  in  the  valleys  of  Imaus,  they  found  a  more 
ample  space,  and  more  numerous  enemies.  One  of 
the  lieutenants  of  the  Tanjou  subdued,  in  a  single 
expedition,  twenty-six  nations  ;  the  Igours,'  dis- 
tinguished above  the  Tartar  race  by  the  use  of  letters, 
were  in  the  number  of  his  vassals:  and,  by  the  strange 
connexion  of  human  events,  the  flight  of  one  of 
those  vagrant  tribes  recalled  the  victorious  Par- 
thians  from  the  invasion  of  Syria.«  On  the  side  of 
the  north,  the  ocean  was  assigned  as  the  limit  of  the 
power  of  the  Huns.  Without  enemies  to  resist  their 
progress,  or  witnesses  to  contradict  their  vanity, 

c  See  the  Histoire  Generale  des  Voyages,  torn,  xvjii.  and  the  Geoea- 
lopcal  History,  vol.  ii.  |>.  fi20— 6frl. 

d  M.  deGuiKnes(toni.  ii.  p.  J— 124,)  has  sivcn  tlieoriginal  history  of 
the  ancient  Hiong-iiou,  or  Huns,  Tlie  Chinese  geography  of  their 
country,  (torn.  i.  i>.  Iv,— Ixiii.)  seems  to  comprise  a  part  of  their  con- 
quests. 

_«■  Sec  in  Duhalde  (torn  ir.  p.  18— (>5.)  a  cirrnmstantial  description, 
with  a  correct  map,  of  the  country  of  the  I>longous. 

f  The  Ignurs.  or  Vigours,  were  divided  into  three  hranches;  hunters, 
shepherds,  and  husbandmen  ;  and  the  last  class  was  despised  by  the  two 
former.     See  .\bulgliazi,  part  ii.  c.  7. 

g  Menioires  de  I'.\cademie  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  xxv.  p,  17—33,  The 
comprelicnsive  view  of  IM,  de  Guignes  has  compared  tliese  distant 
events. 

h  The  fame  of  Sovou,  or  So.ou,  hisinerit,  and  his  singular  adven- 
tures, arc  still  celebrated  in  China.  See  the  Elogc  de  Moukden,  p,  20. 
2    1!    2 


they  might  securely  achieve  a  real  or  imaginary 
conquest  of  the  frozen  regions  of  Siberia.  The 
ISorthern  sea  was  fixed  as  the  remote  boundary  of 
their  empire.  But  the  name  of  that  sea,  on  whose 
shores  the  patriot  Sovou  embraced  the  life  of  a  shep- 
herd and  an  exile,''  may  be  transferred,  with  much 
more  probability,  to  the  Baikal,  a  capacious  bason, 
above  three  hundred  miles  in  length,  w  hich  disdains 
the  modest  appellation  of  a  lake,'  and  which  ac- 
tually communicates  with  the  seas  of  the  north,  by 
the  long  course  of  the  Angara,  the  Tonguska,  and 
the  Jcnissea.  The  submission  of  so  many  distant 
nations  might  flatter  the  pride  of  the  Tanjou  ;  but 
the  valour  of  the  Huns  could  be  rewarded  only  by 
the  enjoyment  of  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  the  em- 
pire of  the  south.  In  the  third  century  before  the 
christian  ;cra,  a  wall  of  fifteen  hundred  miles  in 
length  was  constructed,  to  defend  the  frontiers  of 
China  again.st  the  inroads  of  the  Huns  ;'<  but  this 
stupendous  work,  which  holds  a  conspicuous  place 
in  the  map  of  the  world,  has  never  contributed  to 
the  safety  of  an  unwarlike  people.  The  cavalry  of 
the  Tanjou  frequently  consisted  of  two  or  three 
hundred  thousand  men,  formidable  by  the  match- 
less dexterity  with  which  they  managed  their  bows 
and  their  horses  ;  by  their  hardy  patience  in  sup- 
porting the  inclemency  of  the  weather  ;  and  by  the 
incredible  speed  of  their  march,  which  was  seldom 
checked  by  toiTents,  or  precipices,  by  the  deepest 
rivers,  or  by  the  most  lofty  mountains. 

„,  -^  Their  wars  with 

They  spread  themselves  at  once  over  the  rhinese, 
the  face  of  the  country ;  and  their  rapid  ""'  '^''"''  ^"'• 
impetuosity  surprised,  astonished,  and  di.sconcerted 
the  grave  and  elaborate  tactics  of  a  Chinese  army. 
The  emperor  Kaoti,'  a  soldier  of  fortune,  whose 
personal  merit  had  raised  him  to  the  throne,  march- 
ed against  the  Huns  with  those  veteran  troops  w  hich 
had  been  trained  up  in  the  civil  wars  of  China.  But 
he  was  soon  surrounded  by  the  barbarians  ;  and, 
after  a  siege  of  seven  days,  the  monarch,  hopeless 
of  relief,  was  reduced  to  purchase  bis  deliverance 
by  an  ignominious  capitulation.  The  successors  of 
Kaoti,  whose  lives  were  dedicated  to  the  arts  of 
peace,  or  the  luxury  of  the  palace,  submitted  to  a 
more  permanent  disgrace.  They  too  hastily  con- 
fessed the  insufficiency  of  arms  and  fortifications. 
They  were  too  easily  convinced,  that  while  the 
blazing  signals  announced  on  every  side  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Huns,  the  Chinese  troops,  who  slept 
with  the  helmet  on  their  head,  and  the  cuirass  on 
their  back,  were  destroyed  by  the  incessant  labour 


a?(d  notes,  p.  241 — 247;  and  Memoires  sur  la  Chine,  tom.  iii.  p.  317 — 
3G0. 

i  See  Isbrand  Ives,  in  Harris's  Collertiou.  vol.  ii.  p.  931  ;  Bell's  Tra- 
vels, vol.  i.  p.  247 — 2.54  ;  and  Gmelin,  in  the  Hist.  Generale  des  Voy- 
a'.;es,  torn,  xviii,  p,  283 — .32It.  They  all  remark  the  vulgar  opinion, 
that  the  holt/  sea  grows  angry  and  tempestuous,  if  any  one  presumes 
to  call  it  a  iake.  This  grammatical  nicety  often  excites  a  dispute,  be- 
tween the  absurd  superstition  of  the  mariners,  and  the  absurd  obstinacy 
of  travellers. 

k  The  construction  of  the  wall  of  China  is  mentioned  by  Duhalde 
(tom,  ii,  p.  45.)  and  De  Guignes,  {tom,  li.  p,  59,) 

1  See  tlie  life  of  I.ieoupang,  or  Kaoti,  in  the  Hist,  de  la  Chine,  pub- 
lished at  Paris,  1777,  &c.  lorn,  i,  p.  442—522.  This  voluminous  work 
is  a  translation  (by  the  P.  de  iVIailla)  of  the  Tong-Kit'ii-Kang.Mou,  the 
celebrated  abridgment  of  the  great  history  of  Semakouaog  (A.  D.  I0S4.) 
and  his  contiuuators. 
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of  ineffectual  inarclics."'  A  regular  payment  of 
money,  and  silk,  was  stipulated  as  the  condition  of 
a  temporary  and  preearious  peace ;  and  the  wretched 
expedient  of  disguising  a  real  tribute,  under  the 
names  of  a  gift  or  a  subsidy,  was  practised  by  the 
emperors  of  China,  as  well  as  by  those  of  Rome. 
IJut  there  still  remained  a  more  disgraceful  article  of 
trii>ute,  wliich  violated  the  sacred  feelings  of  huma- 
nity and  nature.  The  hardships  of  the  savage  life, 
which  destroy  in  their  infani^y  tlie  cliildren  who  are 
born  with  a  less  healthy  and  robust  constitution, 
introduce  a  remarkable  disproportion  between  the 
numbers  of  the  two  sexes.  The  Tartars  are  an  ugly 
and  even  deformed  race;  and,  while  they  consider 
their  own  women  as  the  instruments  of  domestic 
labour,  their  desires,  or  rather  their  appetites,  are 
directed  to  the  enjoyment  of  more  elegant  beauty. 
A  select  band  of  the  fairest  maidens  of  China  was 
annually  devoted  to  the  rude  embraces  of  the  Huns;" 
and  the  alliance  of  the  haughty  Tanjous  was  secured 
by  their  marriage  with  the  genuine,  or  adopted, 
daughters  of  the  imperial  family,  which  vainly  at- 
tempted to  escape  the  sacrilegious  pollution.  The 
situation  of  tliesc  unhappy  victims  is  described  in 
the  verses  of  a  Chinese  princess,  who  laments  that 
she  had  been  condemned  by  her  parents  to  a  distant 
exile,  under  a  barbarian  husband  ;  wlio  complains 
that  sour  milk  was  her  only  drink,  raw  flesh  her 
only  food,  a  tent  her  only  palace ;  and  who  ex- 
presses, in  a  strain  of  pathetic  simplicity,  the  na- 
tural wish,  that  she  were  transformed  into  a  bird, 
to  fly  back  to  her  dear  country  ;  the  object  of  her 
tender  and  perpetual  regret." 
Decline .«,!  fall       Thc   couqucst   of   China   has   been 

ofthe  Huns,  twice  achieved  by  the  pastoral  tribes 
of  the  north:  the  forces  of  the  Huns  were  not  in- 
ferior to  those  of  the  Moguls,  or  of  the  Mantcheoux ; 
and  their  ambition  might  entertain  the  most  sanguine 
hopes  of  success.  But  their  pride  was  humbled, 
and  their  progress  was  checked,  by  the  arms  and 
policy  of  Vouti,!'  the  (ifth  emperor  of  the  powerful 

Ani  Christ  dynasty  of  the  Han.  In  his  long  reign 
141—87.  of  fifty-four  years,  the  barbarians  of 
the  southern  provinces  submitted  to  the  laws  ami 
manners  of  China :  and  the  ancient  limits  of  the 
monarchy  were  enlarged,  from  the  great  river  of 
Kiang,  to  tlie  port  of  Canton.  Instead  of  confining 
himself  to  the  timid  operations  of  a  defensive  war, 
his  lieutenants  penetrated  many  luindrcd  miles  into 
the  country  of  the  Huns.  In  those  boundless  de- 
serts, where  it  is  impossible  to  form  magazines,  and 
dilTieult  to  transport  a  sullicient  supply  of  provisions, 
the  armies  of  Vouti  were  repeatedly  exposed  to  in- 
tolerable hardships :  and,  of  one  hundred  and  forty 

m  Sec  a  free  and  ample  memorial,  ])respnteil  by  a  roantlarin  to  the 
emiiemr  Venti  (hefore  Christ  180—157.)  in  Dilhalilc,  (torn.  ii.  p.  412— 
426  )  from  a  rollectioii  of  state  ^lapers,  marked  with  the  red  pencil  by 
Kanihi  himself,  (p.  384— (il2.)  Another  memorial  from  the  minister  of 
war,  (Kang.Mou,  tom.  ii.  p.  555.)  supplies  some  curious  circumstances 
of  the  manners  of  the  iluns. 

II  A  supply  of  women  is  mentioned  as  a  cnstomory  article  of  treaty 
and  trihnte,  (Hist,  dc  la  Coni|Ui'te  de  la  Chine,  par  les  Tartares  Maul. 
clieoux,  lorn.  i.  p.  IHC.  IR7.  with  the  note  of  the  editor.) 

o  De  Guignes,  Hist,  des  Huns,  tr.ni.  ii.  p.  02. 

p  Sec  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Vouti,  in  the  Knng.Mou,  tom.  iii.  p. 
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thousand  soldiers,  who  marched  against  the  barba- 
rians, thirty  thousand  only  returned  in  safety  to  the 
feet  of  tlieir  master.  Tliese  losses,  however,  were 
compensated  by  splendid  and  decisive  success. 
The  Chinese  generals  improved  the  superiority 
which  they  derived  from  the  temper  of  their  arms, 
their  chariots  of  war,  and  the  ,>iciviee  of  their  Tartar 
auxiliaries.  The  camp  ofthe  Taiijou  was  surprised 
ill  the  iiiitlst  of  sleep  and  intemperance  :  and,  though 
tlie  monarch  of  th(^  Huns  bravely  cut  his  way 
through  tht  ranks  of  the  enemy,  be  left  above  fifteen 
thousand  of  his  subjects  on  the  field  of  battle.  Yet 
this  signal  victory,  which  was  preceded  and  follow- 
ed by  many  bloody  engagements,  contributed  much 
less  to  the  destruction  of  the  power  of  the  Huns, 
than  the  efleetual  policy  w  hicli  was  employed  to  de- 
tach the  tributary  nations  from  their  obedience. 
Intimidated  by  the  arms,  or  allured  by 
tlie  promises,  of  Vouti  and  his  succes- 
sors, the  most  considerable  tribes,  both  of  the  east 
and  of  the  west,  disclaimed  the  authority  of  the 
Tanjou.  While  some  acknowledged  themselves  the 
allies  or  vassals  of  the  empire,  they  all  became  the 
implacable  enemies  ofthe  Huns:  and  the  numbers 
of  that  haughty  people,  as  soon  as  they  were  re- 
duced to  their  native  strength,  might,  perhaps,  have 
been  contained  w  ithin  the  walls  of  one  of  the  great 
and  populous  cities  of  China.i  The  desertion  of  his 
subjects,  and  the  perplexity  of  a  civil  war,  at  length 
compelled  the  Tanjou  himself  to  renounce  the  dig- 
nity of  an  independent  sovereign,  and  the  freedom 
of  a  warlike  and  high-spirited  nation. 
He  was  received  at  .Sigan,  the  capital 
of  the  monarchy,  by  the  troops,  the  mandarins,  and 
the  emperor  himself,  w  ilh  all  the  honours  that  could 
adorn  and  disguise  the  triumph  of  Chinese  vanity.' 
A  magnificent  palace  was  prepared  for  his  reception ; 
his  place  was  assigned  above  all  the  princes  of  the 
royal  family  ;  and  the  patience  of  the  barbarian 
king  w  as  exhausted  by  the  ceremonies  of  a  banquet, 
which  consisted  of  eight  courses  of  meat,  and  of 
nine  solemn  pieces  of  music.  But  he  performed,  on 
his  knees,  tlie  duty  of  a  respectful  homage  to  the 
emperor  of  China  ;  pronounced,  in  his  ow  n  name, 
and  in  the  name  of  his  successors,  a  perpetual  oath 
of  fidelity;  and  gratefully  accepted  a  seal,  which 
was  bestowed  as  the  emblem  of  his  regal  depend- 
anee.  After  this  liumiliating  submission,  the  Tan- 
jous sometimes  departed  from  their  allegiance,  and 
seized  the  favourable  moments  of  war  and  rapine  ; 
but  the  monarchy  of  the  Huns  gradually  declined, 
till  it  was  broken,  by  civil  dissension,  into  two  hos- 
tile and  separate  kingdoms.  One  of  ^  d  48 
the  princes  of  the  nation  was  urged, 

1—98.  His  various  and  incoDsistent  character  seems  to  be  impar- 
tially drawn. 

q  This  expression  is  used  in  the  memorial  to  the  emperor  Venti.  (Du- 
lialde,  tom.  li.  p.  417.)  Without  adopting  the  exafJKerations  of  Marco 
l*olo  and  Isaac  Vossins,  we  may  rationally  allow  for  Pekin,  two  mil 
lions  of  inhabitants.  TJie  cities  of  the  .south,  which  contain  the  manu- 
factures of  China,  are  still  more  populous. 

r  See  the  Kang-Mou,  tom.  iii.  p.  150  .Tnd  the  subsequent  events  under 
the  proper  years.  This  memorable  festival  is  celebrated  iti  the  Eloge 
de  Moukden,  and  explained  in  a  Dote  by  the  P.  Uaubil,  p.  80,90. 
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by  fear  and  ambition,  to  retire  towards  the  south 
with  eight  hords,  whicli  composed  between  forty 
and  fifty  thousand  families.  He  obtained,  with  the 
title  of  Tanjou,  a  convenient  territory  on  the  verge 
of  the  Chinese  provinces  ;  and  his  constant  attach- 
ment to  the  service  of  the  empire  was  secured  by 
weakness,  and  the  desire  of  revenge.  From  the 
time  of  this  fatal  schism,  the  Huns  of  the  north  con- 
tinued to  languish  about  fifty  years  :  till  they  were 
oppressed  on  every  side  by  their  foreign  and  do- 
mestic enemies.  The  proud  inscription '  of  a 
column,  erected  on  a  lofty  mountain,  announced  to 
posterity,  that  a  Chinese  army  had  marched  seven 
hundred  miles  into  the  heart  of  their  country.  The 
Sienpi,'  a  tribe  of  oriental  Tartars,  retaliated  the 
injuries  which  they  had  formerly  sustained  ;  and 
the  power  of  theTanjous,  after  a  reign 
of  thirteen  hundred  years,  was  utterly 
destroyed  before  the  end  of  the  first  century  of  the 
christian  asra." 

„  The   fate  of  the  vanquished  Huns 

Theiremigra.  -c     i    i.      .i  ■  •    n 

fions,        was  diversined   by  the  various  luUu- 

■  '  '^'  ence  of  character  and  situation."  Above 
one  hundred  thousand  persons,  the  poorest,  indeed, 
and  the  most  pusillanimous  of  the  people,  were  con- 
tented to  remain  in  their  native  country,  to  renounce 
their  peculiar  name  and  origin,  and  to  mingle  with 
the  victorious  nation  of  the  Sienpi.  Fifty-eight  hords, 
about  two  hundred  thousand  men,  ambitious  of  a 
more  honourable  servitude,  retired  towards  the 
south  ;  implored  the  protection  of  the  emperors  of 
China  ;  and  were  permitted  to  inhabit,  and  to  guard, 
the  extreme  frontiers  of  the  province  of  Chansi  and 
the  territory  of  Ortous.  But  the  most  warlike  and 
powerful  tribes  of  the  Huns  maintained,  in  their 
adverse  fortune,  the  undaunted  spirit  of  their  an- 
cestors. The  western  world  was  open  to  their  valour ; 
and  they  resolved,  under  the  conduct  of  their  here- 
ditary chieftains,  to  discover  and  subdue  some  remote 
country,  which  was  still  inaccessible  to  the  arms  of 
the  Sienpi,  and  to  the  laws  of  China.'  The  course  of 
their  emigration  soon  carried  them  beyond  the  moun- 
tains of  Imaus,  and  the  limits  of  the  Chinese  geo- 
graphy ;  but  >ve  are  able  to  distinguish  the  two  great 
divisions  of  these  formidable  exiles,  which  directed 
their  march  towards  the  Oxus,  and  towards  the 
The  while  Huns  Volga.  The  first  of  these  colonies 
of  Sogdiaiia.  established  their  dominion  in  the  fruit- 
ful and  extensive  plains  of  Sogdiana,  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Caspian  ;  where  they  preserved  the  name 

8  This  inscriptinu  was  composed  on  the  spot  by  Pankoii,  president 
of  the  Tribunal  of  Hislory.  {Kang.Mou,  toin.  iii.  p.  392.)  Similar 
monuments  have  been  discovered  in  many  parts  of  Tartary.  (Ilistoire 
des  Huns,  torn.  li.  p.  122  ) 

t  M.  de  Guigries  (loin.  i.  p.  189.)  has  inserted  a  short  account  of  the 
Sienpi. 

u  The  sra  of  the  Huus  is  placed,  by  the  Cliinese,  1210  years  before 
Christ.  But  llie  series  of  their  kings  does  not  commence  till  the  year 
230.    (Hist.  desHuns,  lorn.  ii.  p.  21.  12.3.) 

X  The  various  accidents,  the  downfall  and  flight  of  the  Huns,  are  re. 
lated  in  the  Kang-.Mou,  torn.  iii.  p.  88.  91.  O.V  1.19,  Sec.  The  small 
numbers  of  each  hord  may  be  ascribed  to  their  losses  and  divisions. 

y  M.  de  Guignes  has  skilfully  traced  the  footsteps  of  the  Huns 
through  the  vast  deserts  of  Tartary,  (lorn.  ii.  |).  123.  277,  &c.  325,  &c.) 

K  Mohammed,  sultan  of  Cariznie,  reigned  in  Sogdiana,  when  it  was 
invaded  (.\.  D  1218  )  liy  Zingis  and  his  moguls.  Tlie  oriental  liislo. 
rians  (see  D  Herbelot,  Petit  de  la  Croix,  &c.)  celebrate  the  populous 
cities  v*hich  he  ruined,  and  the  fruitful  country  vvhich  he  desolated.  In 
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of  Huns,  with  the  epithet  of  Euthalites,  or  Neptha- 
liles.  Their  manners  were  softened,  and  even  their 
features  were  insensibly  improved,  by  the  mildness 
of  the  climate,  and  their  long  residence  in  a  flourish- 
ing province,*  which  might  still  retain  a  faint  im- 
pression of  the  arts  of  Greece.'  The  white  Huns,  a 
name  which  they  derived  from  the  change  of  their 
complexions,  soon  abandoned  the  pastoral  life  of 
Scythia.  Gorgo,  which,  under  the  appellation  of 
Carizme,  has  since  enjoyed  a  temporary  splendour, 
was  the  residence  of  the  king,  who  exercised  a  legal 
authority  over  an  obedient  people.  Their  luxury 
was  maintained  by  the  labour  of  the  Sogdians  ;  and 
the  only  vestige  of  their  ancient  barbarism,  was  the 
custom  which  obliged  all  the  companions,  perhaps 
to  the  number  of  twenty,  who  had  shared  the  libe- 
rality of  a  wealthy  lord,  to  be  buried  alive  in  the 
same  grave.''  The  vicinity  of  the  Huns  to  the  pro- 
vinces of  Persia,  involved  them  in  frequent  and 
bloody  contests  with  the  power  of  that  monarchy. 
But  they  respected,  in  peace,  the  faith  of  treaties  ; 
in  war,  the  dictates  of  humanity  ;  and  their  memo- 
rable victory  over  Peroses,  or  Firuz,  displayed  the 
moderation,  as  well  as  the  valour,  of  the  barbarians.. 
The  .secojid  division  of  their  country-  xhe  Hun  fih 
men,  the  Huns  who  gradually  ad-  Volga. 
vanced  towards  the  north-west,  were  exercised  by 
the  hardships  of  a  colder  climate,  and  a  more  la- 
borious march.  Necessity  compelled  them  to  ex- 
change the  silks  of  China  for  the  furs  of  Siberia ; 
the  imperfect  rudiments  of  civilized  life  were  obli- 
terated ;  and  the  native  fierceness  of  the  Huns  was 
exasperated  by  their  intercourse  with  the  savage 
tribes,  who  were  compared,  with  some  proprietv, 
to  the  wild  beasts  of  the  desert.  Their  independent 
spirit  soon  rejected  the  hereditary  succession  of  the  ' 
Tanjous  ;  and  while  each  hord  was  governed  by  its 
peculiar  Mursa,  their  tumultuary  council  directed 
the  public  measures  of  the  whole  nation.  As  late 
as  the  thirteenth  century,  their  transient  residence 
on  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Volga  was  attested  by 
the  name  of  Great  Hungary.'^  In  the  winter,  they 
descended  with  their  flocks  and  herds  towards  the 
mouth  of  that  mighty  river  ;  and  their  summer  ex- 
cursions reached  as  high  as  the  latitude  of  SaratolT. 
or  perhaps  the  conflux  of  the  Kama.  Such  at  least 
were  the  recent  limits  of  the  black  Calmucks,""  who 
remained  about  a  century  under  the  protection  of 
Russia  ;  and  who  have  since  returned  to  their  native 
seats  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Chinese  empire.     The 

the  next  century,  the  same  provinces  of  Chorasmia  and  Mawaralnalir 
were  described  by  Abulfeda.  (Hudson,.  Geograph.  IMinor,  torn.  iii. 
Their  actual  misery  may  be  seen  iu  the  Genealogical  History  of  the 
Tartars,  p.  421—469. 

a  Justm  (xli.  (i.)  has  left  a  short  abridgment  of  the  Greek  kings  of 
Bactriaua.  To  their  industry  I  should  ascribe  the  new  and  extraordi- 
nary trade,  which  Inuisporteu  the  mirchandises  of  India  into  Europe, 
bv  the  Oxus,  the  Caspian,  the  Cyrus,  the  Phasis,  and  the  Euxinc. 
The  other  ways,  both  of  the  land  and  sea,  were  possessed  by  the  Seleu> 
cides  and  the  'Ptolemies.     (See  TEsprit  des  Loix,  1.  xxi.) 

b  Procopius  dc  Bell.  Persico,  1.  i.  c.  3.  p.  9. 

e  In  the  thirteenth  century,  the  monk  Rubruquis  (who  traver.sed  the 
immense  plain  of  Kipzak.  in  his  journey  to  the  court  of  the  fireat 
Klwn)  observed  the  remarkable  name  of  Hitngart/,  with  the  traces  of  a 
common  language  and  origin.  (Hist,  des  Voyages,  lom.  vii.  p,  2<^9.) 

d  Bell,  (vol.  i.^p.  29— 34.)and  theeditorsorihe  tVne.alogical  History, 
(p.  539.)  have  described  the  Calmucks  of  the  Volga  iu  the  beginning, 
of  the  present  century. 
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murcli,  and  tlio  ri'tiirii,  of  tluisc  uiinderiiijj  Tartars, 
wliusc  united  camp  consisLs  of  lifty  thousand  tents 
or  families,  illustrate  the  distant  emigrations  of  the 
ancient  Huns.'' 

Their  conquest  H 's  impossible  to  lill  till'  (lark  in- 
of  the  Alaui.  terval  of  time  which  elapse<l,  alter  tlio 
Huns  of  the  Voljta  were  lost  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Chinese,  and  before  they  showed  themselves  to 
those  of  the  Romans.  There  is  some  reason,  how- 
ever, to  apprehend,  that  the  same  force  which  had 
driven  them  from  their  native  seats,  still  continued 
to  impel  their  march  towards  the  frontiers  of  Europe. 
The  power  of  the  Sienpi,  their  implacable  enemies, 
which  extended  above  three  thousand  miles  from 
east  to  west,'  must  have  gradually  oppressed  them 
by  the  weight  and  terror  of  a  formidable  neighbour- 
hood ;  and  the  llii;ht  of  the  tribes  of  .Scythia  v\ould 
inevitably  tend  to  increase  the  strength,  or  to  eon- 
tract  the  territories,  of  the  Huns.  The  harsh  and 
obseure  appellations  of  those  tribes  would  oll'cnd 
the  ear,  without  informing  the  understanding,  of 
the  reader ;  but  1  cannot  suppress  the  very  natural 
suspicion,  that  the  Huns  of  the  north  derived  a  con- 
siderable reinforcement  from  the  ruin  of  the  dynasty 
of  the  south,  whi('li,  in  the  course  of  the  third  cen- 
tury, submitted  to  the  dominion  of  China ;  that  the 
bravest  warriors  marched  away  In  search  of  their 
free  and  adventurous  countrymen  ;  and  that,  as  they 
had  been  divide<l  by  ])rosperity,  they  were  easily 
reunited  by  the  common  hardships  of  their  adverse 
fortune.^  The  Huns,  with  their  llocks  and  herds, 
their  wives  and  children,  their  dependants  and 
allies,  were  transported  to  the  west  of  the  Volga, 
and  they  boldly  advanced  to  invade  the  country  of 
the  Alani,  a  pastoral  people,  who  occupied,  or 
wasted,  an  extensive  tract  of  the  deserts  of  Scythia. 
The  plains  between  the  Volga  and  the  Tanais  were 
covered  with  the  tents  of  the  Alani,  but  their  name 
and  manners  were  diU'uscd  over  the  wide  extent  of 
tlieir  conquests  ;  and  the  painted  tribes  of  the  Aga- 
thyrsi  and  Geloni  were  confounded  among  their 
vassals.  Towards  the  north,  they  penetrated  into 
the  frozen  regions  of  Siberia,  among  the  savages 
who  were  accustomed,  in  their  rage  or  hunger,  to 
the  taste  of  human  flesh  ;  and  their  southern  In- 
roads were  pushed  as  far  as  the  confines  of  Persia 
and  India.  The  mixture  of  Sarmatic  and  German 
blood  had  contributed  to  imi)rove  the  features  of 
the  Alani,  to  whiten  their  swarthy  eomj)lexions, 
and  to  tinge  their  hair  with  a  yellowish  cast,  which 
is  seldom  found  in  the  Tartar  race.     They  were  less 

o  This  great  transmigration  nf  300,000  Calnuicks,  or  Torgouts,  Iiap. 
pencd  in  llic  year  1771.  The  ori;;inal  narrative  of  Kien-long,  llie 
reigning  emperor  of  China,  wliieli  wan  intended  for  the  inscription  of 
a  column,  lian  lieen  translated  by  tlie  missionaries  of  Fekin.  (Memoire 
sur  la  Chine,  toin  i,  p.  4UI— 4IK.)  The  emperor  afVecIs  the  smooth 
and  specious  language  of  the  Son  of  fleaven,  and  the  Tather  of  his 
people. 

f  The  Kang.Mou  (torn.  iii.  p.  447.)  ascribes  to  their  conquests  a  space 
of  N.ntW  lU.  According  to  the  present  standard,  200  Hh  (or  more 
accurately  IU3)  are  equal  to  one  degree  of  latitude;  and  one  English 
mile  consequently  exceeds  three  miles  of  China.  Uut  there  are  strong 
reasons  to  Ijelieve  that  the  ancient  li  scarcely  equalled  one-half  of  the 
modern.  See  the  elaborate  researches  of  M.  d'Anville,  a  geographer, 
who  is  not  a  stranger  in  any  age,  or  climate,  of  the  globe,  (ftlerooires  de 
I'Acad.  toni.  ii.  p.  12o— ^2.     fllesures  Ilineraires,  p.  164— IG7.) 

p  .See  the  Ilistnire  des  Huns,  tout.  ii.  p.  125 — 144.  J'lie  subsequent 
history  (p.  1 4.j— 277.)  of  three  or  four  Huuuic  dynasties  cviileotly  proves, 


deformed  in  tlieir  persons,  less  brutish  in  their 
manners,  than  the  Huns  ;  but  they  ilid  not  yield  to 
tliose  formidable  barbarians  in  their  martial  and 
independent  spirit;  in  the  love  of  freedom,  «liich 
rejected  e\eii  the  use  of  domestic  slaves  ;  and  in  the 
love  of  arms,  which  considered  war  and  rapine  as 
the  pleasure  and  the  glory  of  mankind.  A  nitked 
eimeter,  lixed  in  tlie  ground,  was  the  only  object 
of  their  religious  worship  ;  the  scalps  of  their  ene- 
mies formed  the  costly  trappings  of  their  horses; 
and  they  viewed,  with  pity  and  contempt,  tlie  pusil- 
lanimous warriors,  who  patiently  expected  the  in- 
lirmities  of  age,  and  the  tortures  of  lingering  dis- 
ease.'' On  the  banks  of  the  Tanais,  the  military 
])ower  of  the  Huns  and  the  Alani  encountered  each 
other  with  e(|ual  valour,  but  with  unetpial  sui^cess. 
Tlie  Huns  prevailed  in  the  bloody  contest:  the  king 
of  the  Alani  was  slain ;  and  the  remains  of  the 
vanquished  nation  were  dispersed  by  the  ordinary 
alternative  of  flight  or  submission.'  A  colony  of 
exiles  found  a  secure  refuge  in  the  mountains  of 
Caucasus,  between  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian  ; 
where  they  still  preserve  their  name  and  their  inde- 
pendence. Another  colony  advanced,  with  more 
intrepid  courage,  towards  tlie  shores  of  the  Baltic, 
associated  themselves  with  the  northern  tribes  of 
Gennany,  and  shared  the  spoil  of  the  Koman  pro- 
vinces of  Gaul  and  Spain.  But  the  greatest  part  of 
the  nation  of  the  Alani  embraced  the  offers  of  an 
lionourable  and  advantageous  union;  and  the  Huns, 
who  esteemed  the  valour  of  their  less  fortunate 
enemies,  proceeded,  with  an  increase  of  numbers 
and  confidence,  to  invade  the  limits  of  the  Gothic 
empire. 

The  great  Hermanric,  whose  domi-   ,p^^._,  ^i^i^^,^, 
nions  extended  from  the  Baltic  to  the   over  Uie  tioths, 

,     .         ,         ^    ,,  .  A.  U.  375. 

Euxine,  enjoyed,  in  the  full  maturity 
of  age  and  reputation,  the  fruit  of  liis  victories,  when 
he  was  alarmed  by  the  formidable  approach  of  an 
host  of  unknown  enemies,''  on  whom  his  barbarous 
subjects  might,  without  injustice,  bestow  the  epi- 
thet of  barbarians.  The  numbers,  the  strength,  the 
rapid  motions,  and  the  implacable  cruelty  of  the 
Huns,  were  felt,  and  dreaded,  and  magnilied,  by  the 
astonished  Goths  ;  who  beheld  their  fields  and  vil- 
lages consumed  with  flames,  and  deluged  with  in- 
discriminate slaughter.  To  these  real  terrors  they 
added,  the  surprise  and  abhorrence  which  were  ex- 
cited by  the  shrill  voice,  the  uncouth  gestures,  and 
the  strange  deformity,  of  the  Huns.  These  savages 
of  Scythia  were  compared  (and   the  picture  had 

that  their  martial  spirit  was  not  impaired  by  a  long  residence  ia 
China. 

It  IJtque  lioniinibus  qiiietis  et  placidis  otium  est  vohiptabile,  ila 
illos  pericula  juvaut  et  hella.  Judicatur  il>i  beatus  qui  in  prcelio  pro- 
fiiderit  aniinatn  :  sencseentes  ctiam  et  fortuitis  mortibus  luuiido  digres- 
sos,  lit  de;;eneres  et  ignavos  conviciis  atrocibus  iusectantur.  ^Ve  must 
think  highly  of  the  conquerors  of  such  men. 

i  On  the  subject  of  the  Alani,  see  Ammianus,  (xxxi.  2.)  Jornandes, 
fde  Rebus  Ceticis,  c.  24  )  M.  de  (iuignCs,  (Hisl.  des  Huns,  torn.  ii.  p. 
2711.)  and  the  Genealogical  History  of  the  Tartars,  (lorn.  ii.  p.  617.) 

I:  As  we  are  possessed  of  tlie  authentic  history  of  the  Huns,  it  would 
be  im[)ertineut  to  repeat,  or  to  refute,  the  tables,  which  misrepresent 
thi'ir  origin  and  progress,  their  passjige  of  the  mud  or  water  of  the 
iMieolis,  ill  pursuit  of  an  ox  or  stag,  les  Iiides  ([U'ilsavoient  decouvertes, 
f<e.  (/.osiiuus,  I.  iv.  p.  224.  Sozomen,  1.  vi.  c.  37.  I*rocopius, 
Hist.  liliscell.  c.  5.  Jornandes,  c.  24.  Grandeur  et  Decadence,  fitc. des 
Koraains,  c.  17.) 
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some  resemblance)  to  the  animals  wlio  walk  very 
awkwardly  on  two  legs ;  and  to  the  misshapen 
figures,  the  Termini,  which  were  often  placed  on  the 
bridges  of  antiquity.  They  were  distinguished  from 
the  rest  of  the  human  species  by  their  broad  shoul- 
ders, flat  noses,  and  small  black  eyes,  deeply  buried 
in  the  head ;  and  as  they  were  almost  destitute  of 
beards,  they  never  enjoyed  either  the  manly  graces 
of  youth,  or  the  venerable  aspect  of  age.'  A  fabu- 
lous origin  w  as  assigned,  worthy  of  their  form  and 
manners  ;  that  the  w  itches  of  Scythia,  w  ho,  for  their 
foul  and  deadly  practices,  had  been  driven  from 
society,  had  copulated  in  the  desert  with  infernal 
spirits  ;  and  that  the  Huns  were  the  ofl-spring  of  this 
execrable  conjunction.""  The  tale,  so  full  of  horror 
and  absurdity,  was  greedily  embraced  by  the  credu- 
lous hatred  of  the  Goths ;  but,  while  it  gratified 
their  hatred,  it  increased  their  fear,  since  the  poste- 
rity of  dicmons  and  witches  might  be  supposed  to 
inherit  some  share  of  the  pra-ternatural  powers,  as 
well  as  of  the  malignant  temper,  of  their  parents. 
Against  these  enemies,  Hermanric  prepared  to  exert 
the  united  forces  of  the  Gothic  state ;  but  he  soon  dis- 
covered that  his  vassal  tribes,  provoked  by  oppres- 
sion, were  much  more  inclined  to  second,  than  to 
repel,  the  invasion  of  the  Huns.  One  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  Roxolani"  had  formerly  deserted  the  standard 
of  Hermanric,  and  the  cruel  tyrant  had  condemned 
fhe  innocent  wife  of  the  traitor  to  be  torn  asunder 
by  w  ild  horses.  The  brothers  of  that  unfortunate 
woman  seized  the  favourable  moment  of  revenge. 
The  aged  king  of  the  Goths  languished  some  time 
after  the  dangerous  wound  which  he  received  from 
their  daggers  ;  but  the  conduct  of  the  war  was  re- 
tarded by  his  infirmities ;  and  the  public  councils 
of  the  nation  were  distracted  by  a  spirit  of  jealousy 
and  discord.  His  death,  which  has  been  imputed 
to  his  own  despair,  left  the  reins  of  government  in 
the  hands  of  Whithimer,  who,  with  the  doubtful  aid 
of  some  Scythian  mercenaries,  maintained  the  un- 
equal contest  against  the  arms  of  the  Huns  and  the 
Alani,  till  he  was  defeated  and  slain,  in  a  decisive 
battle.  The  Ostrogoths  submitted  to  their  fate;  and 
the  royal  race  of  the  Araali  will  hereafter  be  found 
among  the  subjects  of  the  haughty  Attila.  But  the 
person  of  Witberic,  the  infant  king,  was  saved  by 
the  diligence  of  Alatbeus  and  Saphrax ;  two  warriors 
of  approved  valour  and  fidelity  ;  who  by  cautious 
marches,  conducted  the  independent  remains  of  the 
nation  of  the  Ostrogoths  towards  the  Danastus,  or 
Niester ;  a  considerable  river,  which  now  sepa- 
rates the  Turkish  dominions  from   the  empire  of 

1  Prodigiosse  formae,  et  pnndi ;  ut  bipedes  existimes  bestias ;  rel 
(]l]ale9  in  comroerginaodis  poDtibus,  etiigiati  stipites  dolantur  incompti. 
Ammiaii.  xxxi.  1.  Joriiandes  {c.  24.)  draws  a  strong  caricature  of  a 
Calniuck  face.  Species  pavend;\  nigredine  ....  nuasdam  deformis 
otla,  non  facies  ;  haben.'ique  magis  puncta  quam  luniina.  See  Button, 
Hist.  Naturelle,  torn.  ii.  p.  380. 

m  This  execrable  origin,  wbich  Jornandcs  {c.  24.)  descrilies  with  the 
rancour  of  a  Gdtli,  inislit  be  originally  derived  from  a  more  pleasing 
fable  of  the  Greeks.  (Herodot.  I.  iv.  c.  9,  itc.) 

n  The  Roxolani  may  be  the  fathers  of  the  I'djc,  the  Russians,  (d'An- 
ville,  Empire  de  Rus,sie,  p,  1 — 10.)  whose  residence  (A.  D,  SG2.)  about 
Novogrod  Veliki  cannot  be  \eiv  remote  from  tliat  which  the  Geogra. 
pher  of  Itavenna  (i.  12.  iv.  4.  46.  v.  28,  30.)  assigns  to  the  lioxolani. 
(A.  p.  8ti6.) 

o  The  text  of  Amraianus  seems  to  be  imperfect  or  corrupt ;  but  the 


Russia.  On  the  banks  of  the  Niester,  the  prudent 
Athanaric,  more  attentive  to  his  own  than  to  the  ge- 
neral safety,  had  fixed  the  camp  of  the  Visigoths  ; 
w  ith  t)ie  firm  resolution  of  opposing  the  victorious 
barbarians,  whom  he  thought  it  less  advisable  to  pro- 
voke. The  ordinary  speed  of  the  Huns  was  checked 
by  the  weight  of  the  baggage,  and  the  encumbrance 
of  captives;  but  their  military  skill  deceived,  and 
almost  destroyed,  the  army  of  Athanaric.  While 
the  judge  of  the  Visigoths  defended  the  banks  of 
the  Niester,  he  was  encompassed  and  attacked  by  a 
numerous  detachment  of  cavalry,  who,  by  the  light 
of  the  moon,  had  passed  the  river  in  afordablc  place; 
and  it  was  not  without  the  utmost  efforts  of  courage 
and  conduct,  that  he  was  able  to  effect  his  retreat 
towards  the  hilly  country.  The  undaunted  general 
had  already  formed  a  new  and  judicious  plan 
of  defensive  war ;  and  the  strong  lines,  which  he 
was  preparing  to  construct  between  the  mountains, 
the  Pruth  and  the  Danube,  would  have  secured  the 
extensive  and  fertile  territory  that  bears  the  modern 
name  of  Walachia,  from  the  destructive  inroads  of 
the  Huns."  But  the  hopes  and  measures  of  the 
judge  of  the  Visigoths  were  soon  disappointed,  by 
the  trembling  impatience  of  his  dismayed  country- 
men ;  who  were  persuaded  by  their  fears,  that  the 
interposition  of  the  Danube  was  the  only  barrier  that 
could  save  them  from  the  rapid  purstiit,  and  in\inci- 
ble  valour,  of  the  barbarians  of  Scythia.  Under  the 
command  of  Fritigern  and  Alavivus,''  the  body  of 
the  nation  hastily  advanced  to  the  banks  of  the  great 
river,  and  implored  the  protection  of  the  Roman 
emperor  of  the  east.  Athanaric  himself,  still 
anxious  to  avoid  the  guilt  of  perjury,  retired,  with 
a  band  of  faithful  followers,  into  the  mountainous 
country  of  Caucaland  ;  which  appears  to  have  been 
guarded,  and  almost  concealed,  by  the  impenetrable 
forests  of  Transylvania.'' 

After  Valens  had  terminated  the  The  Goths  ira. 
Gothic  war  with  some  appearance  of  ^l°''^fy^{°^^ 
glory  and  success,  he  made  a  progress  -*■  D-  376. 
through  his  dominions  of  Asia,  and  at  length  fixed 
his  residence  in  the  capital  of  Syria.  The  five 
years  ■■  which  he  spent  at  Antioch  were  employed 
to  watch,  from  a  secure  distance,  the  hostile  de- 
signs of  the  Persian  monarch  ;  to  check  the  de- 
predations of  the  Saracens  and  Isatirians  f  to 
enforce,  bj'  arguments  more  prevalent  than  those 
of  reason  and  eloquence,  the  belief  of  the  Arian 
theology  ;  and  to  satisfy  his  anxious  suspicions  by 
the  promiscuous  execution  of  the  innocent  and  the 
guilty.     But  the  attention  of  the  emperor  was  most 

nature  of  the  ground  explains,  and  almost  defines,  the  Gothic  rampart. 
Memoires  de  I'Academie,  &c.  torn,  xxviii.  p.  444— 4tt2. 

p  M.  de  Bnat  (Hist,  des  Peu|>le-s  de  I'Kurope,  torn.  vi.  p.  407.)  has 
conceived  a  strange  idea,  that  Alavivus  was  tlie  same  person  asUluhilas 
the  Gothic  bishop:  and  that  {Ilphitas,  the  grandson  of  a  Cappaaociau 
captive,  became  a  temporal  prince  of  the  G<iths. 

q  Ammianus  (xxxi.  3.)  and  .tornandes  (de  Rebus  Gcticis,  c.  24.)  do. 
scribe  the  subversion  of  the  Gothic  empire  by  the  Huns. 

r  The  chronology  of  Ammianus  is  obscure  and  imperfect.  Tilleiuont 
has  laboured  to  clear  and  settle  the  annals  of  Valens. 

«  Zosinins,  I.  iv.  p.  22.").  Sozomen,  t.  vi.  c.  .18.  The  Isatirians,  each 
winter,  infested  the  roads  of  .Asia  Minor,  as  far  as  tlic  neighlx^urhood 
of  Constantinople.  Itasil,  Epist.  ccl.  apud  Tillciuout,  llist.  des  Em. 
pcrcurs,  tom.  v.  p.  106. 
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seriously  engaged,  by  tlic  iiiii)iirtant  intelligence 
which  he  received  from  the  civil  and  military  officers 
who  were  intrusted  with  the  defence  of  the  Danube. 
He  was  informed,  that  the  north  was  agitated  by  a 
furious  tempest ;  that  the  irruption  of  the  Huns,  an 
unknown  and  monstrous  race  of  savages,  had  sub- 
verted the  power  of  the  (loths;  and'that  the  sup- 
pliant multitudes  of  that  warlike  nation,  whose 
pride  was  now  humbled  in  the  dust,  covered  a  space 
of  many  miles  along  the  banks  of  the  river.  With 
outstretched  arms,  and  pathetic  lamentations,  they 
loudly  deplored  their  past  misfortunes  and  their 
present  danger;  acknowli'dged,  that  their  only  hope 
of  safety  was  in  the  clemency  of  the  Roman  govern- 
ment ;  and  most  solemnly  protested,  that  if  the  gra- 
cious liberality  of  the  emperor  would  permit  them 
to  cultivate  the  waste  lands  of  Thrace,  they  sliould 
ever  hold  themselves  bound,  by  the  strongest  obli- 
gations of  duty  and  gratitude,  to  obey  the  laws,  and 
to  guard  the  limits,  of  the  republic.  These  assur- 
ances were  <-onfirmcd  by  the  ambassadors  of  the 
Goths,  who  impatiently  expected  from  the  mouth 
of  Valens  an  answer  that  must  linally  determine  the 
fate  of  their  unhappy  countrymen.  The  emperor 
of  the  east  was  no  longer  guided  by  the  wisdom  and 
A.  D.  375.  authority  of  his  elder  brother,  whose 
""■  ■  death  happened  towards  the  end  of  the 
preceding  year :  and  as  the  distressful  situation  of 
the  Goths  required  an  instant  and  peremptory  de- 
cision, he  was  deprived  of  the  favourite  resources  of 
feeble  and  timid  minds ;  who  consider  the  use  of 
dilatory  and  ambiguous  measures  as  the  most  admi- 
rable efforts  of  consummate  prudence.  As  long  as 
the  same  passions  and  interests  subsist  among  man- 
kind, the  questions  of  war  and  peace,  of  justice  and 
policy,  which  were  debated  in  the  councils  of  anti- 
quity, will  frequently  present  themselves  as  the 
subject  of  modern  deliberation.  But  the  most  ex- 
perienced statesman  of  Europe  has  never  been 
summoned  to  consider  the  propriety,  or  the  danger, 
of  admitting,  or  rejecting,  an  innumerable  multitude 
of  barbarians,  who  are  driven  by  despair  and  hunger 
to  solicit  a  settlement  on  the  territories  of  a  civilized 
nation.  When  that  important  proposition,  so  essen- 
tially connected  with  the  public  safety,  was  referred 
to  the  ministers  of  Valens,  they  were  perplexed  and 
divided  ;  but  they  soon  acquiesced  in  the  flattering 
sentiment  which  seemed  the  most  favourable  to  the 
pride,  the  indolence,  and  the  avarice  of  their  sove- 
reign. The  slaves,  who  were  decorated  with  the 
titles  of  priefeets  and  generals,  dissembled  or  disre- 
garded the  terrors  of  this  national  emigration,  so 
extremely  different  from  the  partial  and  accidental 
colonies,  which  had  been  received  on  the  extreme 
limits  of  the  empire.  But  they  applauded  the  libe- 
rality of  fortune,  which   liad  conducted,  from  the 

t  The  passai;e  of  tiie  Danubi^  is  exposed  by  Ammianus.  (xxxi.  3.  4.) 
Zosimus,  (1.  iv.  |i.  22.!,  2:4.)  liunapiin  in  Excenit.  Legal,  (p.  10,  20.) 
and  Jnniandcs,  {c.  2.5.  26.)  Amniianii^  derlares  (c.  5.)  tiial  lie  iiieaii.s 
only,  ipsas  rcnim  di-ercre  mimmilatei.  Itut  he  often  takes  a  false 
measure  of  their  importance ;  and  his  snpertluous  prolixity  is  disagree. 
ably  lialanecd  by  lits  unseasonable  brevity. 

u  Chishiill,  a  curious  traveller,  has  remarked  the  breadth  of  the  Da. 
nubc,  Mfhich  he  passed  to  the  south  of  Bucharest,  near  the  conflux  of 


most  distant  countries  of  the  globe,  a  numerous  and 
invincible  army  of  strangers,  to  defend  the  throne  of 
Valens;  who  might  now  add  to  the  royal  treasures 
the  Immense  sums  of  gold  supplied  bv  the  provin- 
cials to  compensate  their  annual  proportion  of  re- 
cruits. The  prayers  of  tlie  (joths  were  granted,  and 
their  service  was  accepted  by  the  imperial  court; 
ami  orders  were  immediately  despatched  to  the  civil 
and  military  governors  of  the  Thracian  diocese,  to 
make  the  necessary  preparations  for  the  passage  and 
subsistence  of  a  great  people,  till  a  proper  and  sulli- 
cient  territory  could  be  allotted  for  their  future  re- 
sidence. The  liberality  of  the  emperor  was  aeeom- 
panicd,  however,  with  two  harsh  and  rigorous  condi- 
tions, whicli  prudence  might  justify  on  the  side  of  the 
Komans,  but  whitili  distress  alone  could  extort 
from  the  indignant  Goths.  Before  they  passed  the 
Danube,  they  were  required  to  deliver  their  arras  ; 
and  it  was  insisted,  that  their  children  should  be 
taken  from  them,  and  dispersed  through  the  provin- 
ces of  Asia;  where  they  might  be  civilizeil  by  the 
arts  of  education,  and  serve  as  hostages  to  secure 
the  (idelity  of  tlieir  parents. 

During  this  suspense  of  a  doubtful  They  are  trans- 
aud  distant  negoeiation,  the  Impatient  KanubeTn'to  the 
Goths  made  some  rash  attempts  to  pass  ^"^^0  empire. 
the  Danube,  without  the  permission  of  the  govern- 
ment, whose  protection  they  had  implored.  Their 
motions  were  strictly  observed  by  the  vigilance  of 
the  troops  which  were  stationed  along  the  river ;  and 
their  foremost  detachments  were  defeated  with  con- 
siderable slaughter :  yet  such  were  the  timid  coun- 
cils of  the  reign  of  Valens,  that  the  brave  officers 
who  had  served  their  country  in  the  execution  of 
their  duty,  were  punished  by  the  loss  of  their  em- 
ployments, and  narrowly  escaped  the  loss  of  their 
heads.  The  imperial  mandate  was  at  length  received 
for  transporting  over  the  Danube  the  whole  body  of 
the  Gothic  nation  ;'  but  the  execution  of  this  order 
was  a  task  of  labour  and  <llfficulty.  The  stream  of 
the  Danube,  which  in  those  parts  is  above  a  mile 
broad,"  had  been  swelled  by  incessant  rains;  and, 
in  this  tumultuous  passage,  many  were  swept  away, 
and  drowned,  by  the  rapid  violence  of  the  current. 
A  large  licet  of  vessels,  of  boats,  and  of  canoes,  was 
provided  ;  many  days  and  nights  they  passed  and 
repassed  with  indefatigable  toil  ;  and  the  most 
strenuous  diligence  was  exerted  by  the  officers  of 
Valens,  that  not  a  single  barbarian,  of  those  who 
were  reserved  to  subvert  the  foundations  of  Rome, 
should  be  left  on  the  opposite  shore.  It  was  thought 
expedient  that  an  accurate  account  should  be  taken 
of  their  numbers  ;  but  the  persons  who  were  em- 
ployed soon  desisted,  with  amazement  and  dismay, 
from  the  prosecution  of  the  endless  and  impractica- 
ble task :"  and  the  principal  historian  of  the  age  most 

the  Argish,  (p.  77.)  He  admires  the  beauty  and  spontaneous  plenty  of 
M^sia,  or  Bulgaria. 

X  Uuem  si  seiie  velit,  I.itiyci  velit  lequoris  idem 
Scire  quam  iiiultie  Zephyro  trudiintnr  liarena?. 
Anmiianiis  has  inserted,  in   his  prose,  these  lines  of  Virgil,  (Georgie. 
1.  ii.)  originally  designed  hy  the  poet  to  express  the  impossibility  of 
numbering  the  different  sorts  of  vines.     See  I*lin.  Hist.  Nalur.  I.  xiv. 
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seriously  affirms,  that  the  prodigious  armies  of  Da- 
rius and  Xerxes,  which  had  so  long  been  considered 
as  the  fables  of  vain  and  credulous  antiquity,  -n  ere 
now  justified,  in  the  eyes  of  mankind,  by  the  evi- 
dence of  fact  and  experience.  A  probable  testimony 
has  fixed  the  number  of  the  Gothic  warriors  at  two 
hundred  thousand  men  ;  and  if  we  can  venture  to 
add  the  just  proportion  of  women,  of  children,  and 
of  slaves,  the  whole  mass  of  people  which  composed 
this  formidable  emiacration.  must  have  amounted  to 
near  a  million  of  persons,  of  both  sexes,  and  of  all 
The  children  of  the  Goths,  those  at  least  of 
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ages. 

a  distinguished  rank,  were  separated  from  the  mul- 
titude. They  were  conducted,  without  delay,  to  the 
distant  seats  assigned  for  their  residence  and  edu- 
cation ;  and  as  the  numerous  train  of  hostages  or 
captives  passed  through  the  cities,  their  gay  and 
splendid  apparel,  their  robust  and  martial  figure, 
excited  the  surprise  and  envy  of  the  provincials. 
But  the  stipulation,  the  most  offensive  to  the  Goths, 
and  the  most  important  to  the  Romans,  was  shame- 
fully eluded.  The  barbarians,  who  considered  their 
arms  as  the  ensigns  of  honour,  and  the  pledges  of 
safety,  were  disposed  to  offer  a  price,  which  the  lust 
or  avarice  of  the  imperial  officers  wa»  easily  tempted 
to  accept.  To  preserve  their  arms,  the  haughty 
•warriors  consented,  with  some  reluctance,  to  prosti- 
tute their  wives  or  their  daughters  ;  the  charms  of  a 
beauteous  maid,  or  a  comely  boy,  secured  the  con- 
nivance of  the  inspectors ;  who  sometimes  cast  an 
eye  of  covetousness  on  the  fringed  carpets  and 
linen  garments  of  their  new  allies,'  or  who  sacri- 
ficed their  duty  to  the  mean  consideration  of  filling 
their  farms  with  cattle,  and  their  houses  with  slaves. 
The  Goths,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  were  permitted 
to  enter  the  boats ;  and,  when  their  strength  was 
collected  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  the  immense 
camp  which  was  spread  over  the  plains  and  the 
hills  of  the  Lower  Ma;sia,  assumed  a  threatening 
and  even  hostile  aspect.  The  leaders  of  the  Ostro- 
goths, Alatheus  and  Saphrax,  the  guardians  of  their 
infant  king,  appeared  soon  aftenvards  on  the  north- 
ern banks  of  the  Danube  ;  and  immediately  des- 
patched their  ambassadors  to  the  court  of  Antioch, 
to  solicit  with  the  same  professions  of  allegiance  and 
gratitude,  the  same  favour  which  had  been  granted 
to  the  suppliant  Visigoths.  The  absolute  refusal  of 
Valens  suspended  their  progress,  and  discovered 
the  repentance,  the  suspicions,  and  the  fears,  of  the 
imperial  council. 

An  undisciplined  and  unsettled  na- 
tion of  barbarians  required  the  finuest 
temper,  and  the  most  dexterous  management.  The 
daily  subsistence  of  near  a  million  of  extraordinary 
subjects  could  be  supplied  only  by  constant  and  skil- 
ful diligence,  and  might  continually  be  interrupted 
by  mistake  or  accident.     The  insolence,  or  the  in- 

y  Eiinapius  and  Zwimus  curiously  specify  the?e  articles  of  Gothic 
vealtli  and  luxury.  Yet  it  roust  be  presumed,  that  tliey  were  the 
manufactures  of  the  provinces;  which  the  barbari.ins  had  acquired  as 
the  spoils  of  u-ar ;  or  as  tlie  gifts,  or  merchandise,  of  peace. 

1  Decern  libras  :  the  word  silver  must  be  understood.  Jornandes 
betrays  the  p-issions  and  prejudices  of  a  Goth.     The  servile  Greeks, 


Their  distress 
aod  discooteut. 


dignation,  of  the  Goths,  if  they  conceived  themselves 
to  be  the  objects,  either  of  fear,  or  of  contempt, 
niiglit  urge  them  to  the  most  desperate  extremities; 
and  the  fortune  of  the  state  seemed  to  depend  on 
the  prudence,  as  well  as  the  integrity,  of  the  generals 
of  Valens.  At  this  important  crisis,  the  military 
government  of  Thrace  was  exercised  by  Lupicinus 
and  Maximus,  in  whose  venal  minds  the  slightest 
hope  of  private  emolument  outweighed  every  con- 
sideration of  public  advantage  ;  and  whose  guilt 
was  only  alleviated  by  their  incapacity  of  discern- 
ing the  pernicious  effects  of  their  rash  and  criminal 
administration.  Instead  of  obeying  the  orders  of 
their  sovereign,  and  satisfying,  with  decent  liberal- 
ity, the  demands  of  the  Goths,  they  levied  an  unge- 
nerous and  oppressive  tax  on  the  wants  of  the 
hungry  barbarians.  The  vilest  food  was  sold  at  an 
extravagant  price  ;  and,  in  the  room  of  wholesome 
and  substantial  provisions,  the  markets  were  filled 
with  the  (lesh  of  dogs,  and  of  unclean  animals,  who 
had  died  of  disease.  To  obtain  the  valuable  acqui- 
sition of  a  pound  of  bread,  the  Goths  resigned  the 
possession  of  an  expensive,  though  serviceable, 
slave ;  and  a  small  quantity  of  meat  was  greedily 
purchased  with  ten  pounds  of  a  precious,  but  use- 
less, metal.^  When  their  property  was  exhausted, 
they  continued  this  necessary  traffic  by  the  sale  of 
their  sons  and  daughters  ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
love  of  freedom,  which  animated  every  Gothic 
breast,  they  submitted  to  the  humiliating  maxim, 
that  it  was  better  for  their  children  to  be  maintained 
in  a  servile  condition,  than  to  perish  in  a  state  of 
wretched  and  helpless  independence.  The  most 
lively  resentment  is  excited  by  the  tyranny  of  pre- 
tended benefactors,  who  sternl)-  exact  the  debt  of 
gratitude  which  they  have  cancelled  by  subsequent 
injuries :  a  spirit  of  discontent  insensiblj'  arose  in 
the  camp  of  the  barbarians,  who  pleaded  without 
success  the  merit  of  their  patient  and  dutiful  beha- 
viour, and  loudly  complained  of  the  inhospitable 
treatment  which  they  had  received  from  their  new 
allies.  They  beheld  around  them  the  wealth  and 
plenty  of  a  fertile  province,  in  the  midst  of  which 
they  sufl'ered  the  intolerable  hardships  of  artificial 
famine.  But  the  means  of  relief,  and  even  of  re- 
venge, were  in  their  hands  ;  since  the  rapaciousness 
of  their  tyrants  had  left,  to  an  injured  people,  the 
possession  and  the  use  of  arms.  The  clamours  of  a 
multitude,  untaught  to  disguise  their  sentiments, 
announced  the  first  symptoms  of  resistance,  and 
alarmed  the  timid  and  guilty  minds  of  Lupicinus 
and  Maximus.  Those  crafty  ministers,  who  sub- 
stituted the  cunning  of  temporary  expedients  to  the 
wise  and  salutary  counsels  of  general  policy,  at- 
tempted to  remove  the  Goths  from  their  dangerous 
station  on  the  frontiers  of  the  empire  ;  and  to  dis- 
perse them,  in   separate   quarters   of  cantonment, 

Ennapius  and  Zosimus,  di.sguise  the  Roman  oppression,  and  execrate 
the  pertidy  of  the  barbarians.  .\mmia[Uis.a  patriot  historian,  sti^litly 
and  reluctantly  touches  on  the  odious  subject.  Jeroni,  wlio  wrote 
almost  on  the  spot,  is  fair,  though  concise.  Per  araritiam  Maximi 
ducis,  ad  rebelhonem  fame  coacti  sunt,  (in  Chron.) 
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throiij;li  the  interior  provinces.  As  they  were  con- 
scious liow  ill  tliey  li;ul  deserved  the  respect,  or 
conlidence,  of  the  barbarians,  they  diligently  col- 
lected, from  cverj  side,  a  military  force,  that  might 
urge  the  tardy  and  reluctant  march  of  a  people, 
who  had  not  yet  renounced  the  title,  or  the  duties, 
of  Roman  subjects.  But  the  generals  of  Valens, 
■while  their  attention  was  solely  directed  to  the  di.s- 
contentcd  Visigoths.iuiprudently  disarmed  the  ships 
and  the  fortifications  which  constituted  the  defence 
of  the  Danube.  Tlie  fatal  oversight  was  observed, 
and  improved,  by  Alathciis  and  Saphrax,  who 
anxiously  watched  the  favourable  moment  of  escap- 
ing from  the  pursuit  of  the  Huns.  By  the  help  of 
such  rafts  and  vessels  as  could  be  hastily  procured, 
the  leaders  of  the  Ostrogoths  transported,  without 
opposition,  their  king  and  their  army  ;  and  boldly 
lived  an  hostile  and  independent  camp  on  the  terri- 
tories of  the  empire." 

Revolt  of  tiie  Under  the  name  of  judges,  Alavivus 
S'"'th"i?'Trst'  ^"^  Fritigern  were  the  leaders  of  the 
victories.  Visigotlis  in  peace  and  war ;  and  the 

authority  which  they  derived  from  their  birth,  was 
ratified  by  the  free  consent  of  the  nation.  In  a 
season  of  tranquillity,  their  power  might  have  been 
equal,  as  well  as  their  rank  ;  but,  as  soon  as  their 
countrymen  were  exasperated  by  hunger  and  oppres- 
sion, the  superior  abilities  of  Fritigern  assumed  the 
military  command,  which  he  was  qualified  to  exer- 
cise for  the  public  welfare.  He  restrained  the  im- 
patient spirit  of  the  Visigoths,  till  the  injuries  and 
the  insults  of  their  tyrants  should  justify  tlieir  re- 
.sistance  in  the  opinion  of  mankind  ;  but  he  was  not 
disposed  to  sacrifice  any  solid  advantages  for  the 
empty  praise  of  justice  and  moderation.  Sensible 
of  the  benefits  which  would  result  from  the  union 
of  the  Gothic  powers  under  the  same  standard,  he 
.secretly  cultivated  the  friendship  of  the  Ostrogoths; 
and  while  he  professed  an  implicit  obedience  to  the 
orders  of  the  Roman  generals,  he  proceeded  by  slow- 
marches  towards  ilarcianopolis,  the  capital  of  tlie 
Lower  Micsia,  about  seventy  miles  from  the  banks 
of  the  Danube.  On  that  fatal  spot,  the  flames  of 
discord  and  mutual  liafred  burst  forth  into  a  dread- 
ful conflagration.  Lupicinus  had  invited  the  Gotliic 
chiefs  to  a  splendid  entcrtainnicnt ;  and  their  mar- 
tial train  remained  under  anus  at  the  entrance  of 
the  palace.  But  the  gales  of  the  city  were  strictly 
guarded,  and  the  barbarians  were  sternly  excluded 
from  the  use  of  a  plentiful  market,  to  which  they 
asserted  their  equal  claim  of  subjects  and  allies. 
Their  hundile  prayers  were  rejected  with  insolence 
and  derision ;  and  as  their  patience  was  now  ex- 
hausted, the  townsmen,  the  soldiers,  and  the  Goths, 
were  .soon  involved  in  a  conflict  of  passionate  alter- 
cation and  angry  reproaches.  A  blow  was  impru- 
dently given  ;  a  sword  was  hastily  drawn  ;  and  flic 

a  Ammianns,  xxxi.  4,  5. 

b  Vexillis  (]e  more  sublatis,  aurlitisque  ti'isle  sonantibus  cltmnicis. 
Ammiaii.  xxxi.  5.  Tliese  aretli*'  rnuca  cornttanf  Cl.iiidian,  (in  Iliifiii. 
ii.  .^7.  the  large  horns  of  the  Uri,  or  wilil  bull ;  such  as  have  hem 
more  recently  ust-d  by  the  Swiss  Cantons  of  Uri  and  Underwald.  (Sim. 
Icrdc  Uepublieri  Helvcl.  1.  ii.p.  201  edit.  Fuselin.  Tigur.  I7.M.)  Tlieir 


first  blood  that  was  spilt  in  this  accidental  (|uarrel, 
became  the  signal  of  a  long  and  destructive  war. 
In  the  midst  of  noise  and  brutal  intemperance,  Lu- 
picinus was  iid'ormed,  by  a  secret  messenger,  that 
many  of  his  soldiers  were  slain  and  despoiled  of 
their  arms  ;  and  as  he  was  already  inflamed  by  wine, 
and  oppressed  by  sleep,  he  issued  a  rash  conmiand, 
that  their  death  should  be  revenged  by  the  massacre 
of  the  guards  of  Fritigern  and  AlaviVus.  The  cla- 
morous shouts  and  dying  groans  apprized  Fritigern 
of  his  exticnie  danger  ;  and,  as  he  possessed  the 
calm  and  intrepid  spirit  of  a  hero,  he  saw  that  he 
was  lost  if  he  allowed  a  moment  of  deliberation  to 
the  man  who  had  so  deeply  injured  him.  "  A  tri- 
fling dispute,"  said  tlic  Gothic  leader,  with  a  firm 
but  gentle  tone  of  voice,  "  appears  to  have  arisen 
between  the  two  nations;  but  it  may  be  productive 
of  the  most  dangerous  conse(|uenecs,  unless  the  tu- 
mult is  immediately  pacilicd  by  the  assurance  of 
our  safety,  and  the  authority  of  our  presence."  At 
these  words,  Fritigern  and  his  companions  drew 
their  swords,  opened  their  passage  through  the  un- 
resisting crowd,  which  tilled  the  palace,  the  streets, 
and  the  gates,  of  Marcianopolis,  and,  mounting 
their  horses,  hastily  vanished  from  the  eyes  of  the 
astonished  Rimians.  The  generals  of  the  (loths 
were  saluted  by  the  tierce  and  joyful  acclamations 
of  tlie  camp ;  war  was  instantly  resolved,  and  the 
resolution  was  executed  without  delay  :  the  banners 
of  the  nation  were  displayed  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  their  ancestors  ;  and  the  air  resounded  with 
the  harsh  and  mournful  music  of  the  barbarian 
trumpet.''  The  weak  and  guilty  Lupicinus,  who 
liad  dared  to  provoke,  who  had  neglected  to  destroy, 
and  who  still  presumed  to  despise,  his  formid.able 
enemy,  marched  against  the  Goths,  at  the  head  of 
such  a  military  force  as  could  be  collected  on  this 
sudden  emergency.  The  barbarians  expected  his 
approach  about  nine  miles  from  Marcianopolis ; 
and  on  this  occasion  the  talents  of  the  general  were 
found  to  be  of  more  |)revailing  efficacy  than  the 
weapons  and  discipline  of  the  troops.  The  valour 
of  tlie  Goths  was  so  ably  directed  by  the  genius  of 
Fritigern,  that  they  broke,  by  a  close  and  vigorous 
attack,  the  ranks  of  the  Roman  legions.  Lupicinus 
left  his  arms  and  standards,  his  tribunes  and  his 
bravest  soldiers,  on  the  field  of  battle  ;  and  their 
useless  courage  served  only  to  protect  the  ignomi- 
nious flight  of  their  leader.  "  That  successful  day 
put  an  end  to  the  distress  of  the  barbarians,  and 
the  security  of  the  Romans  :  from  that  day,  the 
(lOths,  renouncing  the  precarious  condition  of 
strangers  and  exiles,  assumed  the  character  of  citi- 
zens and  masters,  claimed  an  absolute  dominion 
over  the  possessors  of  land,  and  held,  in  their  own 
right,  the  northern  provinces  of  the  empire,  wliich 
arc  bounded  by  tlie  Danube."     Such  are  the  words 

military  horn  is  finely,  though  perhaps  rasiially,  introdnred  in  an 
orifrinal  narrative  of  the  battle  of  Nancy.  (A.  D.  1177.)  "  .\tteiidant  le 
(oiiihat  le  (lit  eor  fut  come  par  trois  fois,  tant  que  le  vent  dn  -sonfllcnr 
[lonvoit  (hirer;  ce  (jiii  esbahit  fort  Monsieur  de  Ilour^oii-ne ;  car /lej'a 
it  Mural  f  avoit  ou;/. "  (See  the  Pieces  Juslificatives  in  the  4to  edition 
of  I'liilippe  de  Coinincs,  torn.  iii.  p.  493.) 
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of  the  Gothic  historian,'^  who  celebrates,  with  rude 
eloquence,  the  glory  of  his  countrymen.  But  the 
dominion  of  the  barbarians  w  as  exercised  only  for 
the  purposes  of  rapine  and  destruction.  As  they 
had  been  deprived,  by  the  ministers  of  the  emperor, 
of  the  common  benefits  of  nature,  and  the  fair  in- 
tercourse of  social  life,  they  retaliated  the  injustice 
on  the  subjects  of  the  empire ;  and  the  crimes  of 
They  penetrate  Lupicinus  Were  expiated  by  the  ruin  of 
into  Tlirace.  the  peaceful  husbandmen  of  Thrace, 
the  conflagration  of  their  villages,  and  the  massacre, 
or  captivity,  of  their  innocent  families.  The  report 
of  the  Gothic  victory  was  soon  difl'used  o>er  the 
adjacent  country ;  and  while  it  filled  the  roinds  of 
the  Romans  with  terror  and  dismay,  their  own 
hastj'  imprudence  contributed  to  increase  the  forces 
of  Fritigem,  and  the  calamities  of  the  province. 
Some  time  before  the  great  emigration,  a  numerous 
bod}'  of  Goths,  under  the  command  of  Sucrid  and 
Colias,  had  been  received  into  the  protection  and 
service  of  the  empire.''  They  were  encamped  under 
the  walls  of  Hadrianople  :  but  the  ministers  of 
Valens  were  anxious  to  remove  them  beyond  the 
Hellespont,  at  a  distance  from  the  dangerous  temp- 
tation which  might  so  easily  be  communicated  by 
tlie  neighbourhood,  and  the  success,  of  their  coun- 
trymen. The  respectful  submission  with  which 
they  yielded  to  the  order  of  their  march,  might  be 
considered  as  a  proof  of  their  fidelity  ;  and  their 
moderate  request  of  a  sufficient  allowance  of  provi- 
sions, and  of  a  delay  of  only  two  days,  was  expressed 
in  the  most  dutiful  terms.  But  the  first  magistrate 
of  Hadrianople,  incensed  by  some  disorders  which 
had  been  committed  at  his  country-house,  refused 
this  indulgence  ;  and  arming  against  them  the  in- 
habitants and  manufacturers  of  a  populous  city,  he 
urged,  w  ith  hostile  threats,  their  instant  departure. 
The  barbarians  stood  silent  and  amazed,  till  they 
were  exasperated  by  the  insulting  clamours,  and 
missile  weapons,  of  the  populace  :  but  when  pa- 
tience or  contempt  was  fatigued,  they  crushed  the 
undisciplined  multitude,  inflicted  many  a  shameful 
wound  on  the  backs  of  their  flying  enemies,  and 
despoiled  them  of  the  splendid  armour,'  which  they 
were  unworthy  to  bear.  The  resemblance  of  their 
sufferings  and  their  actions  soon  united  this  victo- 
rious detachment  to  the  nation  of  the  Visigoths  ; 
the  troops  of  Colias  and  Suerid  expected  the  ap- 
proach of  the  great  Fritigem,  ranged  themselves 
under  his  standard,  and  signalized  their  ardour  in 
the  siege  of  Hadrianople.  But  the  resistance  of 
the  garrison  informed  the  barbarians,  that,  in  the 
attack  of  regular  fortifications,  the  efforts  of  unskil- 

c  Jornandes  de  Rebus  Geliri«.  r.  20.  p.  &i8.  edit.  Grot.  These  itp/fn. 
didi  paniii  ftlieyare  comp.ir;itively  sucli)  are  lliidoiibtedly  transcribed 
from  (he  lar;;er  histories  nf  Prisciis,  Ablavius,  or  Cassiodnrins. 

i  Cum  popiilis  suis  lou^e  ante  suscepti.  We  are  i;;norant  of  the 
precise  date  and  circumstances  of  their  transmigration. 

e  An  imperial  manutaclure  of  sllields,  &c.  was  estal)Iished  at  Hadri- 
anople ;  and  the  populace  were  headed  by  the  Fabriceiises,  or  workmen. 
(Vales,  ad  Ammian.  xxxi.  6.) 

f  Pacem  sibi  esse  rum  parietibus  memorans.     Ammian.  xxxi.  7. 

?  These  mines  were  in  the  country  of  tlic  Bcssi,  in  the  ridae  of 
mountalus,  the  Rhodr)pe,  that  runs  between  Phitippi  and  Philippo. 
prilis;  two  Macedonian  cities,  which  derived  their  name  and  oritrin 
from  the  father  of  Alexander.     From  the  mines  of  Thrace  he  annually  I 


ful  courage  are  seldom  effectual.  Their  general 
acknowledged  his  error,  raised  the  siege,  declared 
that  "he  was  at  peace  with  stone  walls,"'  and  re- 
venged his  disappointment  on  the  adjacent  country. 
He  accepted,  with  pleasure,  the  useful  reinforce- 
ment of  hardy  workmen,  who  laboured  in  the  gold 
mines  of  Thrace,^  for  the  emolument,  and  under  the 
lash,  of  an  unfeeling  master:''  and  these  new  as- 
sociates conducted  the  barbarians,  through  the  se- 
cret paths,  to  the  most  sequestered  places,  which 
had  been  chosen  to  secure  the  inhabitants,  the  cat- 
tle, and  the  magazines  of  corn.  With  the  assistance 
of  such  guides,  nothing  could  remain  impervious 
or  inaccessible :  resistance  was  fatal ;  flight  was 
impracticable;  and  the  patient  submission  of  help- 
less innocence  seldom  found  mercy  from  the  barba- 
rian conqueror.  In  the  course  of  these  depredations, 
a  great  number  of  the  children  of  the  Goths,  who 
had  been  sold  into  captivity,  were  restored  to  the 
embraces  of  their  afllicted  parents  ;  but  these  tender 
interviews,  which  might  have  revived  and  cherished 
in  their  minds  some  sentiments  of  humanity,  tended 
only  to  stimulate  their  native  fierceness  by  the  desire 
of  revenge.  They  listened,  with  eager  attention,  to 
the  complaints  of  their  captive  children,  who  had 
sufl'ered  the  most  cruel  indignities  from  the  lustful 
or  angry  passions  of  their  masters,  and  the  same 
cruelties,  the  same  indignities,  were  severely  reta- 
liated on  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Romans.' 
The  imprudence  of  Valens  and  his  „ 

Operations  of  the 

ministers  had  introduced  into  the  heart     Gothic  war, 
of  the  empire  a  nation  of  enemies  ;  but  •   '  ■ 

the  Visigoths  might  even  yet  have  been  reconciled, 
by  the  manly  confession  of  past  errors,  and  the  sin- 
cere performance  of  former  engagements.  These 
healing  and  temperate  measures  seemed  to  concur 
with  the  timorous  disposition  of  the  sovereign  of  the 
east :  but,  on  this  occasion  alone,  Valens  was  brave ; 
and  his  unseasonable  bravery  was  fatal  to  himself 
and  to  his  subjects.  He  declared  his  intention  of 
marching  from  Antioch  to  Constantinople,  to  subdue 
this  dangerous  rebellion;  and,  as  he  was  not  igno- 
rant of  the  difficulties  of  the  enterprise,  he  solicited 
the  assistance  of  his  nephew,  the  emperor  Gratian, 
who  commanded  all  the  forces  of  the  west.  The 
veteran  troops  were  hastily  recalled  from  the  defence 
of  Armenia;  that  important  frontier  was  abandoned 
to  the  discretion  of  Sapor  ;  and  the  immediate  con- 
duct of  the  Gothic  war  was  intrusted,  during  the 
absence  of  Valens,  to  his  lieutenants  Trajan  and 
Profuturus,  two  generals  who  indulged  themselves 
in  a  very  false  and  favourable  opinion  of  their  own 
abilities.     On  their  arrival   in  Thrace,  they  were 

received  the  value,  not  the  weijjht,  of  a  thousand  talents;  (200.000/.)  a 
revenue  which  paid  the  phalanx,  and  corrupted  the  orators  of  Greece. 
See  Diodor.  Siculiis,  torn.  ii.  I.  xvi.  p.  88.  edit.  AVcs.vlinc.  Godefroy's 
Commentary  on  the  Theodosian  Code,  torn.  iii.  p.  49*).  Cellarius,  Geo. 
firaph.  Anti'q.  torn.  i.  p.  616.  8.i7.  D'Anville,  Geographic  Ancienue, 
torn.  i.  p.  33C. 

1»  As  those  unhappy  workmen  often  ran  away,  Valens  had  enacted 
severe  laws  to  drajr  them  from  their  liidiog.places.  Cod.  Theodosian, 
1.  X.  lit  xix.  Ics.  5.  7. 

i  See  Ammianus,  xxxi.  5,  (j.  The  historian  of  the  Gothic  war  loses 
time  and  space,  by  an  unseasonable  recapitulation  of  tlic ancient  ioroads 
of  the  barbarians. 
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joined  by  Ricliomer,  count  of  the  domestics ;  and 
tlie  auxiliaries  of  tlie  west,  that  niarehed  under  Iiis 
banner,  were  composed  of  the  Gallic  lejjions,  re- 
duced indeed  by  a  spirit  of  desertion,  to  the  vain 
appearances  of  strength  and  numbers.  In  a  council 
of  war,  whieli  was  influenced  l>y  pride,  rather  than 
by  reason,  it  was  resolved  to  seek,  an<l  to  eneounlcr, 
the  barbarians  ;  who  lay  encamped  in  llie  spacious 
and  fertile  meadows,  near  the  most  southern  of  (lie 
six  mouths  of  the  Danube.''  Their  camp  was  sur- 
rounded by  the  usual  fortilieation  of  waggons  ;i  and 
the  barbarians,  secure  within  the  vast  circle  of  the 
enclosure,  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  their  valour,  and 
the  spoils  of  the  province.  In  the  midst  of  riotous 
intemperance,  the  watchful  Fritigcrn  observed  the 
motions,  and  pcmtrated  the  designs,  of  the  Romans. 
lie  perceived,  that  the  numbers  of  the  enemy  were 
continually  increasing  ;  and,  as  he  understood  their 
intention  of  attacking  his  rear,  as  soon  as  the 
scarcity  of  forage  should  oblige  him  to  remove  his 
camp ;  he  recalled  to  their  standard  his  predatory 
detachments,  which  covered  the  adjacent  country. 
As  soon  as  they  descried  the  flaming  beacons,"  they 
obeyed,  with  incredible  speed,  the  signal  of  their 
leader;  the  camp  was  filled  with  the  martial  crowd 
of  barbarians  ;  tluir  impatient  clamours  demanded 
the  battle,  and  their  tumultuous  zeal  was  approved 
and  animated  by  the  spirit  of  their  chiefs.  The 
evening  was  already  far  advanced  ;  and  the  two 
armies  prepared  themselves  for  the  approaching 
combat,  which  was  deferred  only  till  the  dawn  of 
day.  While  the  trumpets  sounded  to  arms,  the 
undaunted  courage  of  the  Goths  was  conlirmed  by 
the  mutual  obligation  of  a  solemn  oath  ;  and  as  they 
advanced  to  meet  the  enemy,  the  rude  songs,  which 
celebrated  the  glory  of  their  forefathers,  were 
mingled  with  their  fierce  and  dissonant  outcries ; 
and  opposed  to  the  artificial  harmony  of  the  Roman 
shout.  Some  military  skill  was  displayed  by  Fri- 
tigcrn to  gain  tile  advantage  of  a  conunanding  emi- 
nence ;  but  the  bloody  lonlliet,  which  began  and 
ended  with  the  light,  was  maintained,  on  either  side, 
by  the  personal  and  obstinate  cfl'orts  of  strength, 
valour,  and  agility.  The  legions  of  Armenia  sup- 
ported their  fame  in  arms  ;  but  they  were  oppressed 
by  the  irresistible  weight  of  the  hostile  multitude  : 
the  left  wing  of  the  Romans  was  thrown  into  dis- 
order, and  the  field  w  as  strewed  with  their  mangled 
carcasses.  This  partial  defeat  was  balanced,  how- 
ever, by  partial  success ;  and  when  the  two  armies, 
at  a  late  hour  of  the  evening,  retreated  to  their 
respective  camps,  neither  of  them  could  claim  the 
honours,  or  the  efl'ects,  of  a  decisive  victory.  The 
real  loss  was  more  severely  felt  by  the  Romans,  in 

^  The  Itiner.iry  of  Antoninus  (p.  22G,  227.  edit.  Wcssclin;^)  m.trks 
tlie  situation  of  tliis  pl.ire  atioiit  sixty  miles  nortll  of  Tomi,  tJvitl's 
exile:  and  tlie  name  of  Salices  (tlic  willows)  expresses  the  nature  of 
the  soil, 

1  This  circle  of  wai;t:ons,  the  Carratjo,  was  the  usual  fortificition 
of  the  barbarians.  (Vejretius  de  Ue  Mi'lit.iri,  I,  iii.  c.  10.  Valesiiisad 
Ammian.  xxxi.  7.)  The  practice  and  the  name  were  preserved  by 
their  descendants,  as  late  as  the  fifteenth  century.  The  Charroi/, 
which  surrounded  the  Ost,  is  a  word  familiar  to  the  readers  of  Frois- 
sard,  or  Comines. 

m  StatilD  ut  acccnsi  malleoli.     I  have  used  the  literal  sense  of  real 


proportion  to  the  smallness  of  their  numbers  ;  but 
the  Coths  were  so  deeply  confounded  and  dismayed 
by  this  vigorous,  and  perhaps  unexpected,  resist- 
ance, that  they  remained  seven  days  within  the 
circle  of  their  fortifications.  Such  funeral  rites,  as 
the  circumstances  of  time  and  place  would  admit, 
were  piously  discharged  to  some  officers  of  distin- 
guished rank  ;  but  the  itidiseriminatc  vulgar  were 
left  uiiburied  on  the  plain.  Their  ficsli  was  greedily 
devoured  by  the  birds  of  prey,  who,  in  that  age, 
enjoyed  very  frequent  and  delicious  feasts  ;  and 
several  years  afterwards  the  white  and  naked  bones, 
which  covered  the  wide  extent  of  the  fields,  pre- 
sented to  the  eyes  of  Ammianus  a  dreadful  monu- 
ment of  the  battle  of  Saliccs." 

The  progress  of  the  Goths  had  been    ,, 

,        ,       ,   ,  Union  of  the 

checked  bv  the  doubtful  event  of  that  (ioths  with  the 
bloody  day  ;  and  the  imperial  generals,  ""'"*'  ^'"''•*"^- 
whose  army  would  have  been  consumed  by  the 
repetition  of  such  a  contest,  embraced  the  more 
rational  plan,  of  destroying  the  barbarians,  by  the 
wants  and  pressure  of  their  own  multitudes.  They 
prepared  to  confine  the  Visigoths  in  the  narrow 
angle  of  land,  between  the  Danube,  the  desert  of 
Scythia,  and  the  mountains  of  Ha'inus,  till  their 
strength  and  spirit  should  be  insensibly  wasted  by 
the  inevitable  operation  of  famine.  The  design  w  as 
prosecuted  with  some  conduct  and  success;  the 
barbarians  had  almost  exhausted  their  own  maga- 
zines, and  the  harvests  of  the  country;  and  the 
diligence  of  Saturninus,  the  master-general  of  the 
cavalry,  was  employed  to  improve  the  strength,  and 
to  contract  the  extent,  of  the  Roman  fortifications. 
His  labours  were  interrupted  by  the  alarming  intel- 
ligence, that  new  swarms  of  barbarians  had  passed 
the  unguarded  Danube,  either  to  support  the  cause, 
or  to  imitate  the  example,  of  Fritigern.  The  just 
apprehension,  that  he  himself  might  be  surrounded, 
and  overwhelmed,  by  the  arms  of  hostile  and  un- 
known nations,  compelled  Saturninus  to  relinquish 
the  siege  of  the  Gothic  camp;  and  the  indignant 
Visigoths,  breaking  from  their  confinement,  satiated  ■ 
their  hunger  and  revenge  by  the  repeated  devasta- 
tion of  the  fruitful  country,  which  extends  above 
three  hundred  miles  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube 
to  the  straits  of  the  Hellespont."  The  sagacious 
Fritigern  had  successfully  appealed  to  the  passions, 
as  well  as  to  the  interest,  of  his  barbarian  allies; 
and  the  love  of  raiiine,  and  the  hatred  of  Rome, 
seconded,  or  even  prevented,  the  eliHiuence  of  his 
ambassadors.  He  cemented  a  strict  and  useful 
alliance  with  the  great  body  of  his  countrymen,  w  ho 
obeyed  Alatheus  and  Saphrax  as  the  guardians  of 
their  infant  king:  the  long  animosity  of  rival  tribes 

torches  or  beacons:  but  T  almost  suspect,  that  it  is  only  one  of  those 
tur;;id  nieLiphors,  those  false  oriianieuts,  tliat  perpetually  disfigure  the 
style  of  Aniiiiianus. 

II  Indicant  nunc  u.sque  albeutes  ossibus  campi.  Ammian,  xxxi,  7, 
The  historian  initiht  have  viewed  the-se  plains,  either  as  a  soldier,  or 
as  a  traveller.  Uut  his  modesty  has  suppressed  the  adventures  of  his 
own  life  subsequent  to  the  Persian  wars  of  Constantius  and  Julian. 
We  are  iirnorant  of  the  time  when  he  quitted  the  service,  and  retired 
to  Rome,  where  lie  appears  to  have  composed  bis  History  of  his  Own 
'J'ime.s. 

o  Ammian.  xxxi.  8. 
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was  suspended  by  the  sense  of  their  common  in- 
terest ;  tlie  independent  part  of  the  nation  was 
associated  under  one  standard  ;  and  the  chiefs  of 
the  Ostrogoths  appear  to  have  yielded  to  the  supe- 
rior genius  of  the  general  of  the  Visigoths.  He 
obtained  the  formidable  aid  of  the  Taifahe,  whose 
military  renown  was  disgraced  and  polluted  by  the 
public  infamy  of  their  domestic  manners.  Every 
youth,  on  his  entrance  into  the  world,  was  united 
by  the  ties  of  honourable  friendship,  and  brutal  love, 
to  some  warrior  of  the  tribe  ;  nor  could  he  hope  to 
be  released  from  this  unnatural  connexion,  till  he 
had  approved  his  manhood,  by  slaying,  in  single 
combat,  a  huge  bear,  or  a  wild  boar  of  the  forest.!" 
But  the  most  powerful  auxiliaries  of  the  Goths 
were  drawn  from  the  camp  of  those  enemies  wlio  had 
expelled  them  from  their  native  seats.  The  loose 
subordination,  and  extensive  possessions,  of  the 
Huns  and  the  Alani,  delayed  the  conquests,  and 
distracted  the  councils,  of  that  victorious  people. 
Several  of  the  hords  were  allured  by  the  liberal 
promises  of  Fritigern  ;  and  the  rapid  cavalry  of 
Scythia  added  weight  and  energy  to  the  steady  and 
strenuous  efforts  of  the  Gothic  infantry.  The  Sar- 
matians,  who  could  never  forgive  the  successor  of 
Valentinian,  enjoyed  and  increased  the  general 
confusion  ;  and  a  seasonable  irruption  of  the  Ale- 
manni,  into  the  provinces  of  Gaul,  engaged  the 
attention,  and  diverted  the  forces,  of  the  emperor  of 
the  west.'' 

Victory  of  Gra-  ^ne  of  the  most  dangerous  incon- 
tian  over  the  Ale.  veniences  of  the  introduction  of  the 

mannr, 

A.  D  378,  barbarians  into  the  army  and  the  pa- 
^'  lace,  was  sensibly  felt  in  their  corres- 
pondence witli  their  hostile  countrymen  ;  to  whom 
they  imprudently,  or  maliciously,  revealed  the  weak- 
ness of  the  Roman  empire.  A  soldier,  of  the  life- 
guards of  Gratian,  was  of  the  nation  of  the  Alemanni, 
and  of  tlie  tribe  of  the  Lentienses,  who  dwelt  beyond 
the  lake  of  Constance.  Some  domestic  business 
obliged  him  to  request  a  leave  of  absence.  In  a 
short  visit  to  his  family  and  friends,  he  was  exposed 
to  their  curious  inquiries  ;  and  the  vanity  of  the 
loquacious  soldier  tempted  him  to  display  his  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  secrets  of  the  state,  and 
the  designs  of  his  master.  The  intelligence,  that 
Gratian  was  preparing  to  lead  the  military  force  of 
Gaul,  and  of  the  west,  to  the  assistance  of  his  uncle 
Valens,  pointed  out  to  the  restless  spirit  of  the  Ale- 
manni, the  moment,  and  the  mode,  of  a  successful 
invasion.  The  enterprise  of  some  light  detachments, 
who,  in  the  month  of  February,  passed  the  Rhine 
upon  the  ice,  was  the  prelude  of  a  more  important 
war.  The  boldest  hopes  of  rapine,  perhaps  of  con- 
quest, outweighed  the  considerations  of  timid  pru- 
dence, or  national  faith.     Every  forest,  and  every 

I'  Hanc  Taifalorum  gentem  turpem,  et  ot)sren:E  vita-  il.i™itii«  ita 
accipimus  mersam  ;  ut  apud  eos  nefaiidi  coiicubitAs  foedere  eopuleiitur 
mares  puberes,  aetatis  viriditateni  in  eorum  polliitis  itsibvls  eunsuinp- 
turi.  Porro,  si  (jui  jam  ailultus  aprum  exceperit  solus,  vcl  iiiteremit 
lirsiim  imnianeni,  colluviune  lilieratur  iiicesti.  Ainmiaii.  xxxi.  ». 
Among  the  Greeks  Hkewise,  more  especially  among  the  Cretans,  the 
holy  bandsof  friendship  were  confirmed,  and  sullied,  by  unnalnral  love. 

■1  Amroiaii.  xxxi.  8,  9.    Jerora  (torn,  i.  p.  21!,)  emmierales  the  i«- 


village,  poured  forth  a  band  of  hardy  adventurers  ; 
and  the  great  army  of  the  Alemanni,  which,  on  their 
approach,  was  estimated  at  forty  thousand  men  by 
the  fejirs  of  the  people,  was  afterwards  magnified  to 
the  number  of  seventy  thousand,  by  the  vain  and 
credulous  flattery  of  the  imperial  court.  The  legions, 
which  had  been  ordered  to  march  into  Pannonia, 
were  immediately  recalled,  or  detained,  for  the  de- 
fence of  Gaul ;  the  military  command  was  divided 
between  Nanienus  and  Mellobaudes ;  and  the  youth- 
ful emperor,  though  he  respected  the  long  expe- 
rience and  sober  wisdom  of  the  former,  was  much 
more  inclined  to  admire,  and  to  follow,  the  martial 
ardour  of  his  colleague  ;  who  was  allowed  to  unite 
the  incompatible  characters  of  count  of  the  domes- 
tics, and  of  king  of  the  Franks.  His  rival  Priarius, 
king  of  the  Alemanni,  was  guided,  or  rather  im- 
pelled, by  the  same  headstrong  valour;  and  as  their 
troops  were  animated  by  the  spirit  of  their  leaders, 
they  met,  they  saw,  they  encountered,  each  other, 
near  the  town  of  Argentaria,  or  Colmar,"'  in  the 
plains  of  Alsace.  The  glory  of  the  day  was  justly 
ascribed  to  the  missile  weapons,  and  well-practised 
evolutions,  of  the  Roman  soldiers  :  the  Alemanni, 
who  long  maintained  tlieir  ground,  were  slaughtered 
witli  unrelenting  fury  :  five  thousand  only  of  the 
barbarians  escaped  to  the  woods  and  mountains  ; 
and  the  glorious  death  of  their  king  on  the  field  of 
battle,  saved  him  from  the  reproaches  of  the  people, 
who  are  always  disposed  to  accuse  the  justice,  or 
policy,  of  an  unsuccessful  war.  After  this  signal 
victory,  which  secured  the  peace  of  Gaul,  and  as- 
serted the  honour  of  the  Roman  arms,  the  emperor 
Gratian  appeared  to  proceed  without  delay  on  his 
eastern  expedition  ;  but  as  he  approached  the  con- 
fines of  the  Alemanni,  he  suddenly  inclined  to  the 
left,  .surprised  them  by  his  unexpected  passage  of 
the  Rhine,  and  boldly  advanced  into  the  heart  of 
(heir  country.  The  barbarians  opposed  to  his  pro- 
gress the  obstacles  of  nature  and  of  courage  ;  and 
still  continued  to  retreat,  from  one  hill  to  another, 
till  they  were  satisfied,  by  repeated  trials,  of  the 
power  and  perseverance  of  their  enemies.  Their 
submission  was  accepted,  as  a  proof,  not  indeed  of 
their  sincere  repentance,  but  of  their  actual  dis- 
tress ;  and  a  select  number  of  their  brave  and  robust 
youth  was  exacted  from  the  faithless  nation,  as  the 
most  substantial  pledge  of  their  future  moderation. 
The  subjects  of  the  empire,  who  liad  so  often  ex- 
perienced that  the  Alemanni  could  neither  be  sub- 
dued by  arms,  nor  restrained  by.  treaties,  might  not 
promise  themselves  any  solid  or  lasting  tranquillity : 
but  they  discovered,  in  the  virtues  of  their  young 
sovereign,  the  prospect  of  a,  long  and  auspicious 
reign.  When  the  legions  climbed  the  mountains, 
and  scaled  the  fortifications,  of  the  barbarians,  the 

tions,  and  marks  a  calamitous  period  of  twenty  years.  This  epistle  to 
Heliodorus  was  composed  in  the  year  397.  ('t'illemont,  Mem.  Eccles. 
lorn.  xii.  p.  C^-'j.) 

r  The  field  of  battle,  Arjjentaria,  or  j4r{jentovaria,  is  accurately 
fixed  bv  IM.  d'Auville  ( Notice de  rAlicienneGaute,  p.  9tJ — !>i>.)  at  twenty. 
three  Gallic  leagues,  or  thirty. four  and  a  half  Koman  miles,  to  the 
South  of  Strasbur^^  From  its  ruins  the  adjacent  town  of  Colmar  has 
.arisen. 
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valour  of  Gnitiaii  was  distinniiislicd  in  tin-  rorc-niost 
ranks  ;  and  the  gilt  and  variegated  armour  of  his 
guards  was  pierced  and  shattered  by  the  blows, 
which  they  bad  received  in  their  constant  attach- 
ment to  the  person  of  their  sovereign.  At  the  af;e 
of  nineteen,  the  son  of  Valentinian  seemed  to  pos- 
sess the  talents  of  peace  and  war;  and  his  personal 
success  af;ainst  the  Alcmanni  was  interpreted  as  a 
sure  presage  of  his  Gothic  trinniplis.' 
Vnlcnj  m.irriiM  Wliilc  (iratiaM  deserved  and  cnjoy- 
""'A""'r)""ri78'""'  ^''  "'•^  applause  of  bis  subjects,  the 
May3u— June  11.  emperor  Valens,  who,  at  length,  had 
removed  bis  court  and  army  from  Antioch,  was  re- 
ceived by  the  people  of  Constantinople  as  the  author 
of  (he  public  calamity.  Before  be  bad  reposed  liim- 
self  ten  days  in  the  capital,  he  was  uri;ed  by  the 
licentious  clamours  of  tlie  Hippodrome,  to  march 
against  the  barbarians,  whom  he  bad  invited  into 
his  dominions:  and  the  citizens,  who  were  always 
brave  at  a  distance  from  any  real  danger,  declared, 
with  confidence,  that,  if  they  were  supplied  with 
arms,  they  alone  would  undertake  to  deliver  the 
province  from  the  ravages  of  an  insulting  foe.'  The 
vain  reproaches  of  an  ignorant  multitude  hastened 
the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire  ;  they  provoked 
the  desperate  rashness  of  Valens  ;  who  did  not  find, 
either  in  bis  reputation,  or  in  his  mind,  any  motives 
to  support  with  firmness  the  public  contempt.  He 
was  .soon  persuaded,  by  the  successful  achievements 
of  his  lieutenants,  to  despise  the  power  of  the  Goths, 
who,  by  the  diligence  of  Fritigern,  were  now  col- 
lected in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hadrianople.  The 
march  of  the  Taifala;  bad  been  intercepted  by  the 
valiant  Frigerid  ;  the  king  of  those  licentious  bar- 
barians was  slain  in  battle ;  and  the  suppliant  cap- 
tives were  sent  into  distant  exile  to  cultivate  the 
lands  of  Italy,  which  were  assigned  for  their  settle- 
ment, in  the  vacant  territories  of  Modena  and  Par- 
ma." The  exploits  of  Sebastian,*  who  was  recently 
engaged  in  the  service  of  Valens,  and  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  master-general  of  the  infantry,  were  still 
more  honourable  to  himself,  and  useful  to  the  re- 
public. He  obtained  the  permission  of  selecting 
three  hundred  soldiers  from  each  of  the  legions  ; 
and  this  separate  detachment  soon  acquired  the 
spirit  of  discipline,  and  the  exercise  of  arms,  which 
were  almost  forgotten  under  the  reign  of  Valens. 
By  the  vigour  and  conduct  of  Sebastian,  a  large 
body  of  the  Goths  was  surprised  in  their  camp  :  and 
the  immense  spoil,  which  was  recovered  from  their 
hands,  filled  the  city  of  Hadrianople,  and  the  ad- 
jacent plain.  The  splendid  narratives,  which  the 
general  transmitted  of  his  own  exploits,  alarmed 
the  imperial  court  by  the  appearance  of  superior 
merit  ;    and  tliougb  be  cautiously  insisted  on  the 

•  Ttic  full  .ind  impartial  narrative  of  Ammianus  (xxxi.  10.)  may  de. 
rive  some  aildiliunal  liglit  from  Oie  Epitome  of  Victor,  llie  Clironicle 
of  Jerora,  and  Uic  History  of  Orosiu.s  (1.  vii.  c.  33.  p.  552.  edit.  Haver, 
camo.) 

I  MoraluM  paiici»)imos  dies,  seditione  popularium  leviuni  pulsus. 
Ammiau.  xxxi.  II.  Socrate.s  (I.  iv.  c.  38.)  supplies  the  dates  and  some 
circumstaneefl. 

n  Vivowjue  omnes  eirra  Mutiriam,  Ileciumque.  et  Parmam,  Ilalira 
oppida,  ruraeulturoscxlermiuavit.  Ammianus,  xxxi. 'J  Those  cities 
and  districts,  about  ten  v  car.s  after  the  colony  of  the  Taifalap.  appear  in 


dini<Miltics  of  the  Gothic  war,  bis  valour  was  praised, 
bis  advice  was  rejected  ;  and  Valens,  who  li.stencd 
with  pride  and  pleasure  to  the  llattering  suggestions 
of  the  eunuchs  of  the  palace,  was  impatient  to  seize 
the  glory  of  an  easy  and  assured  contiucst.  His 
army  was  strengthened  by  a  numerous  reinforce- 
ment of  veterans  ;  and  bis  march  from  Constanti- 
nople to  Hadrianople  was  conducted  with  so  much 
military  skill,  that  he  prevented  the  activity  of  the 
barbarians,  who  designed  to  occupy  the  interme- 
diate delilcs,  and  to  intercept  either  the  troops 
themselves,  or  their  convoys  of  provisions.  The 
camp  of  Valens,  which  he  pitched  under  the  walls 
of  Hadrianople,  was  fortified,  according  to  the 
practice  of  the  Romans,  with  a  ditch  and  rampart  ; 
and  a  most  important  council  was  summoned,  to 
decide  the  fate  of  the  emperor  and  of  the  empire. 
The  parly  of  reason  and  of  delay  was  strenuously 
maintained  by  Victor,  who  had  corrected,  by  the 
lessons  of  experience,  the  native  fierceness  of  the 
Sarmatian  character;  while  Sebastian,  with  the 
Hexible  and  obsequious  eloquence  of  a  courtier, 
represented  every  precaution,  and  every  measure, 
that  implied  a  doubt  of  immediate  victory,  as  un- 
worthy of  the  courage  and  majesty  of  their  invinci- 
ble monarch.  The  ruin  of  Valens  was  precipitated 
by  the  deceitful  arts  of  Fritigern,  and  the  prudent 
admonitions  of  the  emperor  of  the  west.  The  ad- 
vantages of  negociating  in  the  midst  of  war,  were 
perfectly  understood  by  the  general  of  the  barba- 
rians;  and  a  christian  ecclesiastic  was  despatched, 
as  the  holy  minister  of  peace,  to  penetrate,  and  to 
perplex,  the  councils  of  the  enemy.  The  misfor- 
tunes, as  well  as  the  provocations,  of  the  Gothic 
nation,  were  forcibly  and  truly  described  by  their 
ambassador ;  who  protested,  in  the  name  of  Friti- 
gern, that  be  was  still  disposed  to  lay  down  his 
arms,  or  to  employ  them  only  in  the  defence  of  the 
empire  ;  if  he  could  secure,  for  bis  wandering  coun- 
trymen, a  tiauquil  settlement  on  the  waste  lauds  of 
Thrace,  and  a  sullicient  allowance  of  corn  and 
cattle.  But  he  added,  in  a  whisper  of  confidential 
friendship,  that  the  exasperated  barbarians  were 
averse  to  these  reasonable  conditions  ;  and  that 
Fritigern  was  doubtful  whether  he  could  accom- 
plish the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  unless  be  found 
himself  supported  by  the  presence,  and  terrors,  of 
an  imperial  army.  About  the  same  time,  count 
Kicbomer  returned  from  the  west  to  announce  the 
defeat  and  submission  of  the  Alemanni  ;  to  inform 
Valens,  that  bis  nephew  advanced  by  rapid  marches 
at  the  bead  of  the  veteran  and  victorious  legions  of 
Gaul  ;  and  to  request,  in  the  name  of  Gratian  and 
of  the  republic,  that  every  dangerous  and  decisive 
measure  might  be  suspended,  till  the  junction  of 

a  very  desolate  state.  See  Muratori,  Disscrtazioni  sopra  le  Antichita 
Italiana,  torn.  i.     Dissertat.  xxi.  p.  354. 

X  Ammiau.  xxxi.  11.  Zosimus,  1,  iv.  p.  22R— 230.  The  latter  ex. 
patiates  on  the  desultory  exploits  of  Sebastian,  and  despatches,  in  a 
few  lines,  the  important  battle  of  Hadrianople.  Acrordin;^  to  the 
en  lusiastieal  critics,  who  hate  Sebastian,  the  praise  of  Zosiuuis  is  dis. 
Kraee,  (TiUemoiit,  Hist,  des  Kmpereurs,  torn,  v,  p.  121.)  Itis  i>re|udice 
anil  i^nornnce  undoubtedly  render  him  a  very  questionable  judge  of 
merit. 
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the  two  emperors  should  insure  the  success  of  the 
Gothic  war.     But  the  feeble  sovereign  of  the  east 
■was  actuated  only  by  tlie  fatal  illusions  of  pride 
and  jealousy.     He  disdained   the  importunalc  ad- 
vice ;  he  rejected  the  humiliafinp;  aid  ;  he  secretly 
compared  the  ignominious,  or  at  least  the  inglorious, 
period  of  his  own  reign,  with  the  fame  of  a  beardless 
youth  ;  and  Valens  rushed  into  the  field,  to  erect  his 
imaginary  trophy  before  the  diligence  of  his  colleague 
could  usurp  any  share  of  the  triumphs  of  the  day. 
Battle  of  Hadri.        On  the  ninth  of  August,  a  day  which 
has  deserved  to  be  marked  among  the 
most  inauspicious  of  the  Roman  ca- 
lendar,''   the   emperor  Valens,    leaving,    under  a 
strong  guard,  his  baggage  and  military  treasure, 
marched  from  Hadrianople  to  attack  the  Goths, 
who  were  encamped  about  twelve  miles  from  the 
city.'     By   some   mistake  of  the  orders,   or  some 
ignorance  of  the  ground,  the  right  wing,  or  column 
of  cavalry,  arrived  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  whilst  the 
left  was  still  at  a  considerable  distance ;  the  sol- 
diers were  compelled,  in  the  sultry  heat  of  summer, 
to  precipitate  their  pace  ;  and  the  line  of  battle  was 
formed  with  tedious  confusion,  and  irregular  delay. 
The  Gothic  cavalry  had  been  detached  to  forage  in 
the  adjacent  country ;  and  Fritigern  still  continued 
to   practise   his   customary    arts.     He    despatched 
messengers    of    peace,    made    proposals,    required 
hostages,  and  wasted  the  hours,  till  the  Romans, 
exposed  without  shelter  to  the  burning  rays  of  the 
sun,  were  exhausted  by  thirst,  hunger,  and  into- 
lerable  fatigue.    The  emperor  was   persuaded  to 
send  an  ambassador  to  the  Gothic  camp  ;  the  zeal 
of  Richomer,  who  alone  had  courage  to  accept  the 
dangerous  commission,  was  applauded ;    and  the 
count  of  the  domestics,  adorned  with  the  splendid 
ensigns  of  his  dignity,  had  proceeded  some  way  in 
the  space  between  the  two  armies,  when  he  was 
suddenly   recalled   by  the   alarm   of  battle.     The 
hasty  and  imprudent  attack  was  made  by  Bacurius 
the  Iberian,  who  commanded  a  body  of  archers  and 
targeteers  ;    and   as  they  advanced  with  rashness, 
they  retreated  with  loss  and  disgrace.     In  the  same 
moment,    the    flying   squadrons   of    Alatheus   and 
Saphrax,  whose  return  was  anxiously  expected  by 
the  general  of  the  Goths,  descended  like  a  whirl- 
wind from  the  hills,  swept  across  the  plain,   and 
added  new  terrors  to  the  tumultuous,  but  irresisti- 
ble, charge  of  the  barbarian  host.    The  event  of  the 
battle  of  Hadrianople,  so  fatal  to  Valens  and  to  the 
empire,   may  be  described   in    a  few   w  ords :    the 
The  defeat  of    I'oman  cavalry  fled  ;  the  infantry  was 
the  Romans,     abandoned,   surrounded,    and  cut   in 
pieces.     The  most   skilful   evolutions,   the  firmest 
courage,  are  scarcely  sufficient  to  extricate  a  body 

y  Amraianus  (xxxi.  12,  13.)  almost  al.me  describes  the  councils  and 
actions  winch  were  terminated  by  the  fatal  battle  of  H.idrianonle  We 
niisht  censure  the  vices  of  his  style,  the  disorder  and  pernlexitv  of  his 
narrative:  but  we  must  now  take  leave  of  this  impartial  hisloriiu  ;  and 
reproach  is  silenced  by  our  reRret  for  such  an  irreparable  loss, 

,.",  J  ''^  diBcreuce  of  the  eight  miles  of  Ammianns,  and  the  twelve 
01  liljtius,  can  only  embarrass  those  critics,  (Valesius  ad  loc.)  who 
UiniensJdnf "'"'  ^""^  '°  ""^  "  niathematical  point,  without  space  or 

«  Ncc  ullJ,  annalibus,  praftcr  Canuensem  pujjnam  ila  ad  intcrnecio- 


of  foot,  encompassed,  on  an  open  plain,  by  superior 
numbers  of  horse :  l)ut  the  troops  of  Valens,  op- 
pressed by  the  weight  of  the  enemy  and  their  own 
fears,  were  crowded  into  a  narrow  space,   where  it 
was  impossible  for  them  to  extend  their  ranks,  or 
even  to  use,  with  effect,  their  swords  and  javelins. 
In  the  midst  of  tumult,  of  slaughter,  and  of  dismay, 
the  emperor,  deserted  by  his  guards,  and  wounded, 
as  it  was  supposed,  with  an  arrow,  sought  protec- 
tion among  the  Lancearii  and  the  Mattiarii,  who 
still  maintained  their  ground  with  some  appearance 
of  order  and  firmness.     His  faithful  generals,  Tra- 
jan and  Victor,  who  perceived  his  danger,  loudly 
exclaimed,  that  all  was  lost,  unless  the  person  of 
the  emperor  could  be  saved.     Some  troops,  ani- 
mated by  their  exhortation,  advanced  to  his  relief: 
they  found  only  a  bloody  spot,  covered  w  ith  a  heap 
of  broken  arras  and  mangled  bodies,  without  being 
able   to  discover   their  unfortunate  prince,   either 
among  the  living  or  the  dead.     Their  search  could 
not  indeed  be  successful,  if  there  is  any  truth  in 
the  circumstances  with  which  some  historians  have 
related  the  death  of  the  emperor.     By   p^.^,,^  ^^  ^^^ 
the  care  of  his  attendants,  Valens  was   emperor  Valens. 
removed  from  the  field  of  battle  to  a  neighbouring 
cottage,  where  they  attempted  to  dress  his  wound, 
and   to   provide    for   his   future   safety.     But   this 
humble  retreat  was  instantly   surrounded  by  the 
enemy :    they  tried  to   force  the  door ;  they  were 
provoked  by  a  discharge  of  arrows  from  the  roof, 
till  at  length,  impatient  of  delay,  they  set  fire  to  a 
pile  of  dry  faggots,  and  consumed  the  cottage  with 
the  Roman  emperor  and  his  train.    Valens  perished 
in   the  flames ;  and  a  youth,  who  dropt  from  the 
window,   alone  escaped,  to  attest   the  melancholy 
tale,   and  to  inform  the   Goths  of  the  inestimable 
prize  which  they  had  lost  by  their  own  rashness. 
A  great  number  of  brave  and  distinguished  ollieers 
perished  in  the  battle  of  Hadrianople,  which  equal- 
led, in  the  actual  loss,  and  far  surpassed,  in  the 
fatal  consequences,    the   misfortune  which   Rome 
had  formerly  sustained  in  the  fields  of  Canna?.» 
Two  master-generals  of  the  cavalry  and  infantry, 
two   great   officers  of  the   palace,   and   thirty-five 
tribunes,    were   found   among  the  slain ;    and  the 
death  of  Sebastian  might  satisfy  the  world,  that  he 
was  the  victim,  as  well  as  the  author,  of  the  public 
calamity.     Above  two-thirds  of  the  Roman   army 
were  destroyed  :  and  tlie  darkness  of  the  night  was 
esteemed  a  very   favourable   circumstance ;    as  it 
served  to  conceal  the  flight  of  the  multitude,  and  to 
protect  the  more  orderly  retreat  of  Victor  and  Ri- 
chomer, who  alone,  amidst  the  general  consterna- 
tion, maintained  the  advantage  of  calm  courage, 
and  regular  discipline.'' 


According  to  the  jrrave 

«d  fi 


nem   res  lefritur  Resta.     Ammlan.  xxxi.   13.     „  ...^  ^.„.^ 

I'niybiiis,  no  more  than  370  horse,  and  .3,000  foot,  e«ca|)ej  from  the  ficid 
of  Caiina. :  10,000  were  made  prisoners;  and  the  number  of  the  slain 
amounled  to  3,630  horse,  and  70,000  foot.  (I'olyb.  I.  iii.  p.  371  eil't 
Casaubon,  in  8vo.)  Livy  (xxii.  J9.>  is  somewhat  less  bloody  ■  he 
slaughters  only  9,700  horse,  and  40,000  foot.  The  Roman  army  was 
sii|)pnsed  to  consist  of  87,200  etleclive  men,  (xxii.  36.) 

1'  We  have  Rained  some  faint  light  (mm  Jerom,  (tom.  i.  p.  26.  and 
in  Chron.  p.  188  )  Victor,  (in  Epitome,)  Orosius,  (I.  vii.  c.  33.  p  SS4  ; 
Joroandes,  c.  27.)  Zosimus,  (I.  iv.  p.  230.)  Socrates,  {I.  iv.  c.  38)'Sol<i; 
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While  the  impressions  of  ^liel'  ami 

Filnfrnl   oration  .,,  .    -      t\  ■      i        »■ 

of  Valcns   aud    terror  weic  Still  recent  in  tlic  iiuikIs  ol 


Ills  aritiy. 


men,   the  most  eelehratcil   rlieliiiician 


of  the  age  eomposed  the  funeral  oration  of  a  van- 
quished army,  and  of  an  unpopular  prince,  whose 
throne  was  already  occupied  by  a  stranger.  "  There 
are  not  wanting,"  says  the  candid  Libanius,  "  those 
who  arraign  the  prudence  of  the  emperor,  or  who 
impute  the  public  misfortune  to  the  want  of  courage 
and  discipline  in  the  troops.  For  my  own  part,  I 
reverence  the  memory  of  their  former  exploits :  1 
levercncc  the  glorious  death,  wliieli  they  bravely 
received,  standing  and  lighting  in  their  ranks:  I 
reverence  the  field  of  battle,  stained  with  their  blood, 
and  the  blood  of  the  barbarians.  Those  honourable 
marks  have  been  already  washed  away  by  the  rains  ; 
but  the  lofty  monuments  of  their  bones,  the  bones 
of  generals,  of  centurions,  and  of  valiant  warriors, 
claim  a  longer  period  of  duration.  The  king  him- 
self fought  and  fell  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  the 
battle.  His  attendants  presented  him  with  the 
fleetest  horses  of  the  imperial  stable,  that  would 
soon  have  carried  him  beyond  the  pursuit  of  the 
enemy.  They  vainly  pressed  him  to  reserve  his  im- 
portant life  for  the  future  service  of  the  republic. 
He  still  declared  that  he  was  unworthy  to  survive 
so  many  of  the  bravest  and  most  faithful  of  his  sub- 
jects ;  and  the  monarch  was  nobly  buried  under  a 
mountain  of  the  slain.  Let  none,  therefore,  presume 
to  ascribe  the  victory  of  the  barbarians  to  the  fear, 
the  weakness,  or  the  imprudence,  of  the  Roman 
troops.  The  chiefs  and  the  soldiers  were  animated 
by  the  virtue  of  their  ancestors,  whom  they  equalled 
in  discipline,  and  the  arts  of  war.  Their  generous 
emulation  was  supported  by  the  love  of  glory,  which 
prompted  them  to  contend  at  the  same  time  with 
heat  and  thirst,  with  fire  and  the  sword  ;  and  cheer- 
fully to  embrace  an  honourable  death,  as  their  re- 
fuge against  llight  and  infamy.  The  indignation  of 
the  gods  has  been  the  only  cause  of  the  success  of 
our  enemies."  The  truth  of  history  may  disclaim 
some  parts  of  this  panegyric,  which  cannot  strictly 
be  reconciled  with  the  character  of  Valens,  or  the 
circumstances  of  the  battle  :  but  the  fairest  com- 
mendation is  due  to  the  eloquence,  and  still  more 
to  the  generosity,  of  the  sophist  of  Antioch."^ 

The  pride  of  the  Goths  was  elated 

The    aollw   lie-  '  ,  ,  .  ,     ^      ,     ■ 

sies:c  Hadriano-  by  this  memorable  victory  ;  but  their 
^'^'  avarice  was  disappointed  by  the  mor- 

tifying discovery,  that  the  richest  part  of  the  im- 
perial spoil  had  been  within  the  walls  of  Fladrian- 
ople.  They  hastened  to  possess  the  reward  of  their 
valour;  but  they  were  encountered  by  the  remains 
of  a  vanquished  army,  with  an  intrepid  resolution, 
which  was  the  effect  of  their  despair,  and  the  only 
hope  of  their  safety.     The  walls  of  the  city,  and 

men,  (I.  vi.  c.  40  )  I<laiiu!>,  (in  Cliron  )  Bui  their  united  evidence,  if 
weijilied  a(;aitist  Ainmianus  alone,  in  li^itit  and  unsubstantial. 

c  l.ibatiitiH  de  uk-isrend.  Julian,  Nece,  c.  3  in  Fabricius,  Bibliot. 
Grax.  torn.  vii.  \i.  H6— 148. 

cl  Valens  had  gained,  or  rather  purrhased,  the  friendship  of  tjic  Sara, 
reus,  whose  vex.itiotis  inroads  were  felt  on  the  borders  of  Phceiiieia, 
Palestine,  and  Esypt.  The  christian  faith  had  been  lately  introdured 
anions  a  people,  reserved,  in  a  future  aj;e,  to  propagate  another  religion. 


the  ramparts  of  the  adjacent  camp,  were  lined  with 
military  engines,  that  threw  stones  of  an  iMio'rmous 
weight ;  and  astonished  the  ignorant  barbarians  by 
the  noise,  and  velocity,  still  more  than  by  the  real 
effeets,  of  the  discharge.  The  soldiers,  the  citizens, 
the  provincials,  the  domestics,  of  the  palace,  were 
united  in  the  danger,  and  in  tlje  defence:  the 
furious  assault  of  the  Goths  was  repulsed;  their 
secret  arts  of  treachery  and  treason  were  discovered ; 
and,  after  an  obstinate  eonllict  of  many  hours,  they 
retired  to  their  tents;  convinced,  by  experience, 
that  it  would  be  far  more  advisable  to  observe  the 
treaty,  which  their  sagacious  leader  had  tacitly  sti- 
pulated with  the  fortifications  of  great  and  populous 
cities.  After  the  hasty  and  impolitic  massacre  of 
three  hundred  deserters,  an  act  of  justice  extremely 
useful  to  the  discipline  of  the  Roman  armies,  the 
Goths  indignantly  raised  the  siege  of  Hadrianople. 
The  scene  of  war  and  tumult  was  instantly  eon- 
verted  into  a  silent  solitude  ;  the  multitude  sud- 
denly disappeared  ;  the  secret  paths  of  the  woods 
and  mountains  were  marked  with  the  footsteps  of 
the  trembling  fugitives,  who  sought  a  refuge  in  the 
distant  cities  of  Illyricum  and  Macedonia:  and  the 
faithful  olficers  of  the  household,  and  the  treasury, 
cautiously  proceeded  in  search  of  the  emperor,  of 
whose  deatli  they  were  still  ignorant.  The  tide  of 
the  Gothic  inundation  rolled  from  the  walls  of  Ha- 
drianople to  the  suburbs  of  Gonstantinople.  The 
barbarians  were  surprised  with  the  splendid  ap- 
pearance of  the  capital  of  the  east,  the  height  and 
extent  of  the  walls,  the  myriads  of  wealthy  and 
affrighted  citizens  who  crowded  the  ramparts,  and 
the  various  prospect  of  the  sea  and  land.  While 
they  gazed  with  hopeless  desire  on  the  inaccessible 
beauties  of  Constantinople,  a  sally  was  made  from 
one  of  the  gates  by  a  party  of  Saracens,*  who  had 
been  fortunately  engaged  in  the  service  of  Valens. 
The  cavalry  of  Scythia  was  forced  to  yield  to  the 
admirable  swiftness  and  spirit  of  the  Arabian  horses: 
their  riders  were  skilled  in  the  evolutions  of  irregu- 
lar war;  and  the  northern  barbarians  were  astonish- 
ed and  dismayed  by  the  inhuman  ferocity  of  the 
barbarians  of  the  south.  A  Gothic  soldier  was  slain 
by  tlie  dagger  of  an  Arab  ;  and  the  hairy,  naked 
savage,  applying  his  lips  to  the  wound,  expressed 
a  horrid  delight,  while  he  sucked  the  blood  of  his 
vanquished  enemy."  The  army  of  the  Goths,  laden 
with  the  spoils  of  the  wealthy  suburbs,  and  the  ad- 
jacent territory,  slowly  moved  from  the  Bosphorus, 
to  the  mountains  which  form  the  western  boundary  of 
Thrace.  The  important  pass  of  Sucei  was  betra)cd 
by  the  fear,  or  the  misconduct,  of  Maurus  ;  and  the 
barbarians,  who  no  longer  had  any  resistance  to 
apprehend  from  the  scattered  and  vanquished  troops 
of  the  east,  spread  themselves  over  the   face  of  a 

(Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  v.    p.  104.   lOli.    Ml.     Mem. 
F.erlis.  torn.  Hi.  p.  5D3) 

e  C'rinilus  <iuidani,  nudus  omnia  prirtcr  pnbem,  subiannim  el  luju- 
bre  strepeiiB.  Animian.  xx.\i,  16.  and  Vales,  ad  loc.  'I'ln^  Aialis  often 
fought  naked;  a  custom  which  may  be  ascribed  to  Iheir  -ultry 
chm.ile,  and  ostentatious  bravery.     Tlie  ilescription   ol  this  unknown 


savage 
tians  of  Sy 


is  Uie  lively  portrait  of  Der.ir,  a  name  so  dreadlnl  to  the  cliris. 
f  Syria.     See  Ockley's  Hist,  of  the  Saracens,  vol.  i.  p.  72,  84.  8T. 
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fertile  and  cultivated  country,  as  far  as  the  confines 
of  Italy,  and  the  Hadriatic  sea.' 
They  rarage  tiie  The  Romaus,  who  SO  cooUy,  and  so 
Ronian  prov,,.-  concisely,  mention  the  acts  of  justice 
A.  D.  378,  3T9.  which  are  exercised  hy  the  legions,? 
reserve  their  compassion,  and  their  eloquence,  for 
their  own  sufferings,  when  the  provinces  were  in- 
vaded, and  desolated,  by  the  arms  of  the  successful 
barbarians.  The  simple  circumstantial  narrative 
(did  such  a  narrative  exist)  of  the  ruin  of  a  single 
town,  of  the  misfortunes  of  a  single  family,''  might 
exhibit  an  interesting  and  instructive  picture  of 
human  manners  ;  but  the  tedious  repetition  of  vague 
and  declamatory  complaints  would  fatigue  the  at- 
tention of  the  most  patient  reader.  The  same  cen- 
sure may  be  applied,  though  not  perhaps  in  an  equal 
degree,  to  the  profane  and  the  ecclesiastical, 
writers  of  this  unhappy  period  ;  that  their  minds 
were  inflamed  by  popular  and  religious  animosity  ; 
and,  that  the  true  size  and  colour  of  every  object  is 
falsified  by  the  exaggerations  of  their  corrupt  elo- 
quence. The  vehement  Jeroui'  might  justly  deplore 
the  calamities  inflicted  by  the  Goths,  and  their  bar- 
barous allies,  on  his  native  country  of  Pannonia, 
and  the  w  ide  extent  of  the  provinces,  from  the  walls 
of  Constantinople  to  the  foot  of  the  Julian  Alps  ; 
the  rapes,  the  massacres,  the  conflagrations  ;  and, 
above  all,  the  profanation  of  the  churches,  that  were 
turned  into  stables,  and  the  contemptuous  treatment 
of  the  relics  of  holy  martyrs.  But  the  saint  is  surely 
transported  beyond  the  limits  of  nature  and  historj-, 
when  he  affirms,  "  that,  in  those  desert  countries, 
nothing  was  left  except  the  sky  and  the  earth  ;  that, 
after  the  destruction  of  the  cities,  and  the  extir- 
pation of  the  human  race,  the  land  was  overgrown 
with  thick  forests,  and  inextricable  brambles  ;  and 
that  the  universal  desolation,  announced  by  the 
prophet  Zephaniah,  was  accomplished,  in  the 
scarcity  of  the  beasts,  the  birds,  and  even  the  fish."' 
These  complaints  were  pronounced  about  twenty 
years  after  the  death  of  Valens  ;  and  the  Illyrian 
provinces,  which  were  constantly  exposed  to  the 
invasion  and  passage  of  the  barbarians,  still  con- 
tinued, after  a  calamitous  period  of  ten  centuries, 
to  supply  new  materials  for  rapine  and  destruction. 
Could  it  even  be  supposed,  that  a  large  tract  of 
country  had  been  left  without  cultivation  and  with- 
out inhabitants,  the  consequences  might  not  have 
been  so  fatal  to  the  inferior  productions  of  animated 
nature.  The  useful  and  feeble  animals,  which  are 
nourished  by  the  hand  of  man,  might  sufler  and 
perish,  if  they  were  deprived  of  his  protection,  but 
the  beasts  of  the  forest,  his  enemies,  or  his  victims, 

f  Tlie  series  of  events  may  still  be  traced  in  the  last  pages  of  Ammi- 
anus,  (xxxi.  IS,  16.)  Zosiraus,  (1.  iv.  p.  227.  231.)  whom  we  are  Dow 
reduced  to  eherisli,  misplaces  the  s.illy  of  the  Arabs  l)efore  the  death  of 
Valeiis,  Euiiapius  [in  Excerpt.  Legat.  p.  TO.)  praises  the  fertility  of 
Thrare.  Macedonia,  Sic. 

s  Observe  with  iiow  much  indifference  Ctesar  relates,  in  the  Com- 
mentaries of  the  Galhc  war,  that  he  l>ut  to  death  the  w  hole  senate  of 
the  Veneti,  who  had  yielded  to  his  mercy,  (iii.  16.)  tfint  he  laboured 
to  extiri>ate  the  whole  nation  of  the  Eliurones,  {vi.  ,11.)  that  focty 
thoiisanu  persons  were  m.^ssacred  at  Bourses  by  the  just  revenge  of  hi's 
soldiers,  who  spared  neither  age  nor  sex,  (vii.  27.)  &c. 

h  Such  are  tlie  accounts  of  the  sack  of  Ma^debllrp,  by  t!ie  eccle- 
siastic and  the  fisherman,  which  Mr.  Harte  has  transcribed,  (Hist,  of 
2   F 


would  multiply  in  the  free  and  undisturbed  pos- 
session of  their  solitary  domain.  The  various  tribes 
that  people  the  air,  or  the  waters,  are  still  less  con- 
nected with  the  fate  of  the  human  species  ;  and  it 
is  highly  probable,  that  the  fish  of  the  Danube  would 
have  felt  more  terror  and  distress,  from  the  approach 
of  a  voracious  pike,  than  from  the  hostile  inroad  of 
a  Gothic  army. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  just  Massacre  of  the 
measure  of  the  calamities  of  Europe,  •?""'"'  J"""' '" 

*^    '    Asia, 

there  was  reason  to  fear  that  the  same  a.  d.  378. 
calamities  would  soon  extend  to  the  peaceful  coun- 
tries of  A.sia.  The  sons  of  the  Goths  had  been 
judiciously  distributed  through  the  cities  of  the 
east  ;  and  the  arts  of  education  were  employed  to 
polish,  and  subdue,  the  native  fierceness  of  their 
temper.  In  the  space  of  about  twelve  years,  their 
numbers  had  continually  increased  ;  and  the  chil- 
dren, who,  in  the  first  emigration,  were  sent  over 
the  Hellespont,  had  attained,  with  rapid  growth,  the 
strength  and  spirit  of  perfect  manhood.''  It  was 
impossible  to  conceal  from  their  knowledge  the 
events  of  the  Gothic  war  ;  and,  as  those  daring 
youths  had  not  studied  the  language  of  dissimu- 
lation, they  betrayed  their  wish,  their  desire,  per- 
haps their  intention,  to  emulate  the  glorious  example 
of  their  fathers.  The  danger  of  the  times  seemed  to 
justify  the  jealous  suspicions  of  the  provincials  ; 
and  these  suspicions  were  admitted  as  unquestion- 
able evidence,  that  the  Goths  of  Asia  had  formed  a 
secret  and  dangerous  conspiracy  against  the  public 
safety.  The  death  of  Valens  had  left  the  east  with- 
out a  sovereign  ;  and  Julius,  who  filled  the  import- 
ant station  of  master-general  of  the  troops,  with  a 
high  reputation  of  diligence  and  ability,  thought  it 
his  duty  to  consult  the  senate  of  Constantinople  ; 
which  he  considered,  during  the  vacancy  of  the 
throne,  as  the  representative  council  of  the  nation. 
As  soon  as  he  had  obtained  the  discretionary  power 
of  acting  as  he  should  judge  most  expedient  for  the 
good  of  the  republic,  he  assembled  the  principal 
oBicers  ;  and  privately  concerted  effectual  measures 
for  the  execution  of  his  bloody  design.  An  order 
was  immediately  promulgated,  that,  on  a  stated  day, 
the  Gothic  youth  should  assemble  in  the  capital 
cities  of  their  respective  provinces  ;  and,  as  a  report 
was  industriously  circulated,  that  they  were  sum- 
moned to  receive  a  liberal  gift  of  lands  and  money, 
the  pleasing  hope  allayed  the  fury  of  their  resent- 
ment, and,  perhaps,  suspended  the  motions  of  the 
conspiracy.  On  the  appointed  day,  the  unarmed 
crowd  of  the  Gothic  youth  was  carefully  collected 
in  the  square,  or  forum  ;  the  streets  and  avenues 

Gustivus  .\dolphus,  vol.  i.  p.  3?3 — 320.)  with  some  apprehension  of 
violating  the  difjnilii  of  history. 

i  Et  vastatis  urbibus  hominibnsque  interfectis,  solitudinem  et  rnri- 
tatem  bestiaram  quoiiuc  fieri,  et  volatilium,  piscivmque :  testis  Illy, 
ric-um  est,  testis  Thracia,  testis  in  quo  ortus  sum  solum  {Pannonia  ; 
ubi  pra'ter  cu-lum  et  tcrram,  et  crescentes  vepres.  et  condensa  sylva- 
rum  cuucta  pcrierunt.  Tom.  vii.  p.  250.  ad  1  Cap.  Sophouias;'  and 
toiu.  i.  p.  26. 

k  Ennapius  (in  Excerpt.  Lejat.  p.  20)  foolishly  suppo.<es  a  pra'ter, 
natural  growth  of  the  young  Goths,  that  he  may  introduce  Cadmiis*s 
armed  men,  who  sprung  from  tile  dragou^s  teeUi,  &c.  Such  was  the 
Greek  eloquence  of  the  times. 
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wore  occupied  by  the  Komaii  troops  ;  and  tlie  roofs 
of  tlie  houses  were  covered  with  archers  and  slingers. 
At  the  same  hour,  in  all  tlie  cities  of  the  east,  the 
signal  >vas  jciven  of  indiscriminate  slaughter;  and  the 
provinces  of  Asia  were  delivered,  by  the  cruel  pru- 
dence of  Julius,  from  a  domestic  enemy,  who,  in  a 
few  months,  might  have  carried  fire  and  sword  from 
the  Hellespont  to  the  Euphrates.'  The  urgent  con- 
sideration of  the  public  safety  may  undoubtedly 
authorize  the  violation  of  every  positive  law.  How 
far  that,  or  any  other,  consideration,  may  operate, 
to  dissolve  the  natural  obligations  of  humanity  and 
justice,  is  a  doctrine  of  which  I  shall  desire  to  re- 
main ignorant. 

ThcCT.|)crnr  The  emperor  Gratian  was  far  ad- 

Graiiaii  iiivrats     vanced    on   his    march    towards    the 

1  heoUosius  with  ..   Ti     ,    . 

the  empire  of  plains  Of  Hadrianople,  when  he  was 
a'  i).  3T9.  informed,  at  first  by  the  confused  voice 
Jan.  19.  of  fame,  and  afterwards  by  the  more 
accurate  reports  of  Victor  and  Kichomer,  tlial  his 
impatient  colleague  had  been  slain  in  battle,  and 
that  two-thirds  of  the  Koinan  army  were  extermi- 
nated by  the  sword  of  the  victorious  Goths.  What- 
ever resentment  the  rash  and  jealous  vanity  of  his 
uncle  might  deserve,  the  resentment  of  a  generous 
mind  is  easily  subdued  by  the  softer  emotions  of 
grief  and  compassion  ;  and  even  the  sense  of  pity 
was  soon  lost  in  the  serious  and  alarming  consider- 
ation of  the  state  of  the  republic.  Gratian  was  too 
late  to  assist,  he  was  too  weak  to  revenge,  his  un- 
fortunate colleague  ;  and  the  valiant  and  modest 
youth  felt  himself  unequal  to  the  support  of  a  sink- 
ing world.  A  formidable  tempest  of  the  barbarians 
of  Germany  seemed  ready  to  burst  over  the  pro- 
vinces of  Gaul ;  and  the  mind  of  Gratian  was  op- 
pressed and  distracted  by  the  administration  of  the 
western  empire.  In  this  important  crisis,  the 
government  of  the  east,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
Gothic  war,  required  the  undivided  attention  of  a 
hero  and  a  statesman.  A  subject  invested  with 
such  ample  command  w  ould  not  long  have  preserved 
his  fidelity  to  a  distant  benefactor ;  and  the  imperial 
council  embraced  the  wise  and  manly  resolution,  of 
conferring  an  obligation,  rather  than  of  yielding  to 
an  insult.  It  was  the  wish  of  Gratian  to  bestow  the 
purple  as  the  reward  of  virtue  ;  but,  at  the  age  of 
nineteen,  it  is  not  easy  for  a  prince,  educated  in  the 
supreme  rank,  to  understand  the  true  characters  of 
his  ministers  and  generals.  He  attempted  to  weigh, 
with  an  impartial  hand,  their  various  merits  and 
defects  ;  and,  whilst  he  checked  the  rash  confidence 

1  Ammianns  evidently  approves  this  execution,  edicacia  velc.x  rt 
sahiLiris.  which  concludes  his  work,  (xxxi.  IG.)  Zosimus,  who  is 
curious  .ind  copi')Us,  {\.  iv.  p  233— 2.T6.)  mistakes  the  date,  »iid  liihoiirs 
to  find  the  reasnn,  why  Julius  did  not  consult  the  emperor  Thcodosius, 
who  had  not  ypt  ascended  the  throne  of  the  e;ist. 

m  A  life  of  Theodosins  the  <ireal  was  composed  in  the  last  century, 
(Paris,  1<>70,  in  4to  ;  1680.  in  12mo.)  to  intlame  the  mind  of  the  yoiiii;; 
Banjihin  with  catholic  zeal.  The  author,  Flechier,  afterwards  io-liop 
of  Nismes,  was  a  celehrated  preacher  ;  and  his  history  is  adorn.rl,  or 
tainted,  with  pnlpit.eloquenct- ;  hut  he  takes  his  learning  frtmi  Baro. 
nius,  and  his  principles  from  St.  Ambrose  and  St.  Augufilin. 

n  The  birth,  cliaracler,  and  elcv.ation  of  Theodosins,  are  inarked  in 
T'acatus,  (in  Panegyr.  Vet.  xii.  10— l2.)Thcmislius,  (Orat.  xiv.  p.  182  ) 
Zosimus,  (1.  iv.  p.  2.11.)  Augustin,  (de  Civitat.  Dei,  v.  25.)  Orosius,  (I. 
vii.  c.  .34.}  Sozomen,  (1.  vii.  c.  2  )  Socrates,  (1.  v.  c.  2.)  Theodoret,  (I.  v. 
c.  5)  I'liilootorgiiu,  (I.  ix.  c.  17.  with  Godefrov,  p.  393.)  tlie  Epitome 


of  ambition,  he  distrusted  the  cautious  wisdom, 
which  despaired  of  the  republic.  As  each  moment 
of  delay  diminished  something  of  the  power  and 
resources  of  the  future  sovereign  of  the  east,  the 
situation  of  the  times  would  i)0t  allow  a  tedious 
debate.  The  choice  of  Gratian  was  soon  declared 
in  favour  of  an  exile,  whose  father,  only  three  years 
before,  had  suffered,  under  the  sanction  of  liis 
authority,  an  unjust  and  ignominious  death.  The 
great  Theodosius,  a  name  celebrated  in  history,  and 
dear  to  the  catholic  church,™  was  summoned  to  the 
imperial  cmirt,  which  had  gradually  retreated  from 
the  confines  of  Thrace  to  the  more  secure  station  of 
Sinuium.  Five  months  after  the  death  of  Valcns, 
the  emperor  Gratian  produced  before  the  assembled 
troops,  his  colleague,  and  their  master;  who,  after  a 
modest,  perhaps  a  sincere,  resistance,  was  com- 
pelled to  accept,  amidst  the  general  acclamations, 
the  diadem,  the  purple,  and  the  equal  title  of 
Augustus."  The  provinces  of  Thrace,  Asia,  and 
Egypt,  over  which  V'alens  had  reigned,  were  re- 
signed to  the  administration  of  the  new  emperor  ; 
but,  as  he  was  specially  intrusted  with  the  conduct 
of  the  Gothic  war,  the  Illyrian  pnefecture  was 
dismembered  ;  and  the  two  great  dioceses  of  Dacia 
and  Macedonia  were  added  to  the  dominions  of  the 
eastern  empire." 

The  same  province,  and,  perhaps,  „  , 
the  same  city,''  which  had  given  to  the  racter of  Thco- 
tbrone  the  virtues  of  Trajan,  and  the 
talents  of  Hadrian,  was  the  original  seat  of  another 
family  of  Spaniards,  who,  in  a  less  fortunate  age, 
possessed,  near  fourscore  years,  the  declining  em- 
pire of  Ronie.i  They  emerged  from  the  obscurity 
of  municipal  honours  by  the  active  spirit  of  the 
elder  Theodosius,  a  general,  whose  exploits  in 
Britain  and  Africa  have  formed  one  of  the  most 
splendid  parts  of  the  annals  of  Valentinian.  The 
son  of  that  general,  who  likewise  bore  the  name  of 
Theodosius,  was  educated,  by  skilful  preceptors,  in 
the  liberal  studies  of  youth ;  but  he  was  instruct- 
ed in  the  art  of  war  by  the  tender  care  and  severe 
discipline  of  his  father.'  Under  the  .standard  of 
such  a  leader,  young  Theodosius  sought  glory  and 
knowledge,  in  the  most  distant  scenes  of  military 
action  ;  inured  his  constitution  to  the  difTercnce  of 
seasons  and  climates  ;  distinguished  his  valour  by 
sea  and  land  ;  and  observed  the  various  warfare  of 
the  Scots,  the  Saxons,  and  the  Moors.  His  own 
merit,  and  the  recommendation  of  the  conqueror  of 
.Vfrica,  soon  raised  him  to  a  separate  command  ; 

of  Victor,  and  the  Chronicles  of  Prosper,  Idatius,  and  Marcellinus,  tu 
tile  Thesaurus  Teniiiorum  of  Scaliger. 

o  Tillenlont,  Hist,  des  F.mpereurs,  torn.  v.  p.  716,  &c. 

1-  Ifalica,  founded  by  Scipio  Africanus  for  his  wounded  veterans  of 
Itah/.  Tiie  ruins  still  appear,  about  a  league  alwve  Seville,  but  on  the 
op|,osile  bank  of  the  river.  See  the  Hispania  Illuslrata  of  Nonius,  a 
sliort,  though  v.Tliiable,  treatise,  c.  xvii.  p,  64—67. 

q  I  agree  witli  Tillemont  (Mist,  des  tmpereurs,  tom.  v.  p.  726.)  in 
suspecting  the  royal  pedigree,  which  remained  a  secret  till  the  pro- 
motion of  Theod'iMiis      Even  after  that  event,  the  silence  of  Pacatus      | 
outweighs  tile  v.nal  evidence  of  Tliemislins,  Victor,  and  Claudian,  who      I 
connect  Ihefainily  of  Tlieodosiuswiththe  bloodof  Trajanaiid  Hadrian.       W 

r  Pacatus  conniares,  and  consequentiv  prefers,  the  youth  of  Tlieo. 
dosiiis  to  the  military  education  of  Alexander,  Hannibal,  and  the 
.second  Africanus;  who,  like  him,  had  served  under  their  fatlier.%  (xii.  H.) 
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and,  in  the  station  of  Duke  of  Massia,  he  vanquish- 
ed an  army  of  Sarmatians ;  saved  the  province  ; 
deserved  the  love  of  the  soldiers  ;  and  provoked  the 
envy  of  the  court.'  His  rising  fortunes  were  soon 
blasted  by  the  disgrace  and  execution  of  his  illus- 
trious father;  and  Theodosius  obtained,  as  a  favour, 
the  permission  of  retiring  to  a  private  life  in  his 
native  province  of  Spain.  He  displayed  a  firm  and 
temperate  character  in  the  ease  with  which  he  adapt- 
ed himself  to  this  new  situation.  His  time  was 
almost  equally  divided  between  the  town  and  coun- 
try :  the  spirit,  which  had  animated  his  public 
conduct,  was  shown  in  the  active  and  affectionate 
performance  of  every  social  duty;  and  the  diligence 
of  the  soldier  was  profitably  converted  to  the  im- 
provement of  his  ample  patrimony,'  which  lay 
between  Valladolid  and  Segovia,  in  the  midst  of  a 
fruitful  district,  still  famous  for  a  most  exquisite 
breed  of  sheep."  From  the  innocent,  but  humble, 
labours  of  his  farm,  Theodosius  was  transported,  in 
less  than  four  months,  to  the  throne  of  the  eastern 
empire  :  and  the  whole  period  of  the  history  of  the 
world  will  not  perhaps  afford  a  similar  example  of 
an  elevation,  at  the  same  time  so  pure  and  so 
honourable.  The  princes  who  peaceably  inherit  the 
sceptre  of  their  fathers,  claim  and  enjoy  a  legal 
right,  the  more  secure,  as  it  is  absolutely  distinct 
from  the  merits  of  their  personal  characters.  The 
subjects  who,  in  a  monarchy,  or  a  popular  state, 
acquire  the  possession  of  supreme  power,  may  have 
raised  themselves,  by  the  superiority  either  of  genius 
or  virtue,  above  the  heads  of  their  equals :  but  their 
virtue  is  seldom  exempt  from  ambition ;  and  the 
cause  of  the  successful  candidate  is  frequently 
stained  by  the  guilt  of  conspiracy,  or  civil  war. 
Even  in  those  governments  which  allow  the  reigning 
monarch  to  declare  a  colleague,  or  a  successor,  his 
partial  choice,  which  may  be  influenced  by  the 
blindest  passions,  is  often  directed  to  an  unworthy 
object.  But  the  most  suspicious  malignity  cannot 
ascribe  to  Theodosius,  in  his  obscure  solitude  of 
Caucha,  the  arts,  the  desires,  or  even  the  hopes,  of 
an  ambitious  statesman  ;  and  the  name  of  the  exile 
would  long  since  have  been  forgotten,  if  his  genuine 
and  distinguished  virtues  had  not  left  a  deep  im- 
pression in  the  imperial  court.  During  the  season 
of  prosperity,  he  had  been  neglected  ;  but,  in  the 
public  distress,  his  superior  merit  was  universally 
felt  and  acknowledged.  What  confidence  must 
have  been  reposed  in  his  integrity,  since  Gratian 
could  trust,  that  a  pious  son  would  forgive,  for  the 
sake  of  the  republic,   the  murder  of  his   father! 


»  Ammiantis  (xxix.  G.)  mentions  this  victory  of  Theodosius  .Tiinior 
Dux  Ma-sis,  prima  etiam  turn  lanugine  juveuis,  princeps  poslea  per. 
spectissimiis.  The  same  fact  is  attested  by  Themistius  and  Zosimiis; 
but  Theodoret,  (I.  v.  c.  .i.)  wlio  adds  some  curious  circumstances', 
strangely  applies  it  to  tlie  time  of  the  interregnum. 

>  Paiatus  (in  Panegyr.  Vet.  xii.  9.)  prefers  llie  rustic  life  of  Then, 
dosius  to  that  of  Ciuciunatus  ;  Uie  one  was  the  effect  of  choice,  tlie 
other  of  poverty. 

u  M-  (i'Anviile  (Geographic  Ancienne,  torn.  i.  p.  2o.)  has  fixed  the 
.situation  of  Caucha,  or  Coca,  In  the  old  province  of  Oallicia,  where 
Zosinius  and  Idatius  have  placed  the  birth,  or  patrimony,  of  Theo- 
dosius. 

X  Let   us  hear    Ammianus   himself.      Ha»c,    ut   miles   (|uondam   et 

Orfficus,  a  principatu  Citsaris  Nerva?  exorsus  adusque  Valentis  iiiteri. 

2  F  2 


What  expectations  must  have  been  formed  of  his 
abilities,  to  encourage  the  hope,  that  a  single  man 
could  save,  and  restore,  the  empire  of  the  east! 
Theodosius  was  invested  with  the  purple  in  the 
thirty-third  year  of  his  age.  The  vulgar  gazed  with 
admiration  on  the  manly  beauty  of  his  face,  and  the 
graceful  majesty  of  his  person,  which  they  were 
pleased  to  compare  with  the  pictures  and  medals  of 
the  emperor  Trajan  ;  whilst  intelligent  observers 
discovered,  in  the  qualities  of  his  heart  and  under- 
standing, a  more  important  resemblance  to  the  best 
and  greatest  of  the  Roman  princes. 

It  is  not  without  the  most  sincere  jjj^  prudent 
regret,  that  I  must  now  take  leave  of  ^^  successful 
an  accurate  and  faithful  guide,  who  Gothic  war, 
has  composed  the  history  of  his  own  *"  ^'  "'^-^^ 
times,  without  indulging  the  prejudices  and  pas- 
sions, which  usually  affect  the  mind  of  a  contem- 
porary. Ammianus  Marcellinus,  who  terminates 
his  useful  work  with  the  defeat  and  death  of  Valens, 
recommends  the  more  glorious  subject  of  the  en- 
suing reign  to  the  youthful  vigour  and  eloquence  of 
the  rising  generation."'  The  rising  generation  was 
not  disposed  to  accept  his  advice,  or  to  imitate  his 
example  ;''  and,  in  the  study  of  the  reign  of  Theo- 
dosius, we  are  reduced  to  illustrate  the  partial 
narrative  of  Zosimus,  by  the  obscure  hints  of  frag- 
ments and  chronicles,  by  the  figurative  style  of 
poetry  or  panegyric,  and  by  the  precarious  assist- 
ance of  the  ecclesiastical  writers,  who,  in  the  heat 
of  religious  faction,  are  apt  to  despise  the  profane 
virtues  of  sincerity  and  moderation.  Conscious  of 
these  disadvantages,  which  will  continue  to  involve 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  decline  and  fall  of 
the  Roman  empire,  I  shall  proceed  with  doubtful 
and  timorous  steps.  Yet  I  may  boldly  pronounce, 
that  the  battle  of  Hadrianople  was  never  revenged 
by  any  signal  or  decisive  victory  of  Theodosius 
over  the  barbarians  :  and  the  expressive  silence  of 
his  venal  orators  may  be  confirmed  by  the  observa- 
tion of  the  condition  and  circumstances  of  the 
times.  The  fabric  of  a  mighty  state,  which  has 
been  reared  by  the  labours  of  successive  ages, 
could  not  be  overturned  by  the  misfortune  of  a 
single  day,  if  the  fatal  power  of  the  imagination 
did  not  exaggerate  the  real  measure  of  the  calamity. 
The  loss  of  forty  thousand  Romans,  who  fell  in  the 
plains  of  Hadrianople,  might  have  been  soon  re- 
cruited in  the  populous  provinces  of  the  cast,  which 
contained  so  many  millions  of  inhabitants.  The 
courage  of  a  soldier  is  found  to  be  the  cheapest, 
and  most  common,  quality  of  human  nature  ;   and 


turn,  pro  viriura  explicavi  mensiirii  :  nunquam,  ut  arbitror,  sriens. 
silentlo  ausus  corrunipere  vcl  mendacio.  Scribant  reliqua  pptiores 
Betate,  doctrinisque  florentes.  Quos  id,  si  libncrlt,  aggressilros,  pro. 
cudere  liuguas  atl  majores  moneostilos.  Ammian.  xxxi.  16.  The  first 
thirteen  books,  a  superficial  epitome  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
years,  are  now  lost  :  the  last  eighteen,  which  contain  no  more  than 
twenty.five  years,  still  preserve  the  copious  and  authentic  history  of 
his  own  times. 

y  Ammianus  was  the  last  subject  of  Rome  who  composed  a  profane 
history  in  the  I^tin  language.  The  ea-st,  in  the  next  century,  pro. 
duced  some  rhetorical  historians,  Zosimus,  Olympiudorus,  IMalchns, 
Candidus.  Jitc.  See  Vossius  de  Historicis  Grwcia^  1.  ii.  c.  18.  de  His. 
toricis  Latinis,  1.  ii.  c.  10,  &c. 
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siiDirii-nt  skill  to  encounter  an  iindisciplinod  foe, 
niiiiht  Iiavo  l>een  .speedily  tauglit  by  the  care  ol'  the 
surviving:  centurlon.s.  If  the  barbarian.s  were 
mounted  on  the  horses,  and  equipped  with  the 
armour,  of  their  vanqui.shed  enemies,  the  numerous 
studs  of  Cappadocia  and  Spain  would  have  supplied 
new  squadrons  of  cavalry  ;  the  thirty-four  arsenals  of 
Ihe  enii)ire  were  plentifully  stored  with  magazines 
of  oflcnsive  and  defensive  arms  ;  and  the  wealth  of 
Asia  mig;ht  still  have  yielded  an  ample  fund  for  the 
expenses  of  the  war.  But  the  elfeets  wliich  were 
produced  by  the  battle  of  Hadrianople  on  the  minds 
of  the  barbarians,  and  of  the  Romans,  extended 
the  victory  of  the  former,  and  the  defeat  of  the  lat- 
ter, far  beyond  the  limits  of  a  single  day.  A 
Gothic  chief  was  heard  to  declare,  with  insolent 
moderation,  that,  for  his  own  part,  he  was  fatigued 
with  slaughter;  but  that  lie  was  astonished  bow  a 
people,  who  fled  before  him  like  a  (lock  of  sheep, 
could  still  presume  to  dispute  the  possession  of  their 
treasures  and  provinces.'  The  same  terrors,  which 
the  name  of  the  Huns  had  spread  among  the  Gothic 
tribes,  were  inspired,  by  the  formidable  name  of 
the  Goths,  among  the  subjects  and  soldiers  of  the 
Roman  empire."  If  Theodosius,  hastily  collecting 
his  scattered  forces,  had  led  them  into  the  field  to 
encounter  a  victorious  enemy,  his  army  would  have 
been  Yan(iuished  by  their  own  fears  ;  and  his  rash- 
ness could  not  have  been  excused  by  the  chance  of 
success.  But  the  great  Theodosius,  an  epithet 
which  he  honourably  deserved  on  this  momentous 
occasion,  conducted  himself  as  the  firm  and  faith- 
ful guardian  of  the  republic.  He  fixed  his  head- 
quarters at  Thessaloniea,  the  capital  of  the  Mace- 
donian diocese;''  from  whence  he  could  watch  the 
irregular  motions  of  the  barbarians,  and  direct  the 
operations  of  his  lieutenants,  from  the  gates  of 
Constantinople  to  the  shores  of  the  Hadriatic. 
The  fortifications  and  garrisons  of  the  cities  were 
strengthened  ;  and  the  troops,  among  whom  a  sense 
of  order  and  discipline  was  revived,  were  insensi- 
bly imboldencd  by  the  confidence  of  their  own 
safety.  From  these  secure  stations,  they  were  en- 
couraged to  make  frequent  sallies  on  the  barbarians, 
who  infested  the  adjacent  country ;  and,  as  they 
were  seldom  allowed  to  engage,  without  some  de- 
cisive superiority,  either  of  ground  or  of  numbers, 
their  enterprises  were,  for  the  most  part,  successful ; 
and  they  were  soon  convinced,  by  their  own  ex- 
perience, of  the  possibility  of  vanquishing  their 
invincible  enemies.  The  detachments  of  these  sepa- 
rate garrisons  were  gradually  united  into  small 
armies  ;  the  .same  cautious  measures  were  pursued, 
according  to  an  extensive  and  well-concerted  plan 
of   operations ;    the    events   of    each    day    added 

f  Chrysostom,  torn.  i.  p.  344.  edit.  Moutfau^on.  I  have  verificfl.  and 
examined,  this  pav^.i^e  ;  but  I  slinuld  never,  without  the  aid  nf  1'ilk-. 
ment  (Ili»t.  des  l;ni|i.  torn.  v.  ii.  152.)  have  detected  an  liislorical 
anecdote,  in  a  stran;;e  medley  of  mural  and  nystic  exhortations,  ad. 
drewed.  by  the  pri-.icher  nf  Antiocli,  to  a  young  » idow. 

a  Eunapius,  in  Excerpt.  Lejation,  p.  21. 

!■  Stc  Godcfroy's  Clironolugy  of  the  Laws.  Codex  Theodos  torn.  i. 
rrole;;omen.  p.  xeix.  — civ, 

c  Most  writers  insist  on  the  illness,  and  Ion?  repose,  of  Theodosius, 


strength  and  spirit  to  the  Roman  arms;  and  the 
artful  diligence  of  the  emperor,  who  circulated  the 
most  favourable  reports  of  the  success  of  the  war, 
contributed  to  subdue  the  pride  of  the  barbarians, 
and  to  animate  the  hopes  and' courage  of  his  sub- 
jects. If,  instead  of  this  faint  and  imperfect  out- 
line, we  could  accurately  represent  the  counsels 
and  actions  of  Theodosius,  in  four  successive  cam- 
paigns, there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  his  consum- 
mate skill  would  deserve  the  applause  of  every 
military  reader.  The  republic  had  formerly  been 
saved  by  the  delays  of  Fabius  ;  and,  while  the 
splendid  trophies  of  Scipio,  in  the  field  of  Zama, 
attract  the  eyes  of  posterity,  the  camps  and  marches 
of  the  dictator  among  the  hills  of  Campania,  may 
claim  a  juster  proportion  of  the  .solid  and  independ- 
ent fame,  which  the  general  is  not  compelled  to 
share,  either  with  fortune  or  with  his  troops.  Such 
was  likewise  the  merit  of  Theodosius  ;  and  the  in- 
firmities of  his  body,  which  most  unseasonably 
languished  under  a  long  and  dangerous  disease, 
could  not  oppress  the  vigour  of  his  mind,  or  divert 
his  attention  from  the  public  service.'' 

The  deliverance  and  peace  of  the  Divisions,  defeat, 
Roman  provinces ''  was  the  work  of  ^^he  GoUiiT'''"' 
prudence,  rather  than  of  valour :  the  A-  "■  ■■!7'.i-382. 
prudence  of  Theodosius  was  seconded  by  fortune: 
and  the  emperor  never  failed  to  seize,  and  to  im- 
prove, every  favourable  circumstance.  As  long  as 
the  superior  genius  of  Fritigern  preserved  the 
union,  and  directed  the  motions,  of  the  barbarians, 
their  power  was  not  inadequate  to  the  conquest  of  a 
great  empire.  The  death  of  that  hero,  the  prede- 
cessor and  master  of  the  renowned  Alaric,  re- 
lieved an  impatient  multitude  from  the  intolera- 
ble yoke  of  discipline  and  discretion.  The  bar- 
barians, who  had  been  restrained  by  his  authority, 
abandoned  themselves  to  the  dictates  of  their 
passions  ;  and  their  passions  were  seldom  uniform 
or  consistent.  An  army  of  conquerors  was  broken 
into  many  disorderly  bands  of  savage  robbers  ;  and 
their  blind  and  irregular  fury  was  not  less  per- 
nicious to  themselves,  than  to  their  enemies.  Their 
mischievous  disposition  was  shown  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  every  object,  which  they  wanted  strength  to 
remove,  or  taste  to  enjoy  ;  and  they  often  consumed, 
with  improvident  rage,  the  harvests,  or  the  grana- 
ries, which  soon  afterwards  became  necessary  for 
their  own  subsistence.  A  spirit  of  discord  arose 
among  the  independent  tribes  and  nations,  which 
had  been  united  only  by  the  bands  of  a  loose  and 
voluntary  alliance.  The  troops  of  the  Huns  and 
the  .\lani  would  naturally  upbraid  the  flight  of  the 
Goths  ;  who  were  not  disposed  to  use  with  modera- 
tion the  advantages  of  their  fortune:  the  ancient 

at  Thessaloniea  :  Znsimus,  to  diminish  his  glory ;  .Tornandes,  to  favour 
the  fJoths;  anil  the  crelesia-^ttcal  writers,  to  introduce  his  baptism. 

.1  Compare  Thcmistius,  (Oral.  xiv.  p.  181  )  with  Zoslmus,  (1.  iv.  |. 
232.)  ,lorn;iniies,  (c.  xxvii.  p.  fi4!*.)  and  the  prolix  (Commentary  of  I\T 
df  Iliiat,  (Ili.st.  des  Peiiples,  Sic.  torn.  vi.  p.  477— 552.)  TheChronirl.s 
of  Idatins  and  Mareillinus  allude,  in  general  terms,  to  majrna  cerl.i- 
mina,  magna  tnullaqiie  pra'lia.  The  two  epithets  are  not  easily  recon- 
ciled. 
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jealousy  of  the  Ostrogoths  and  the  Visigoths  could 
not  long  be  suspended  ;  and  tlie  haughty  chiefs 
still  remembered  the  insults  and  injuries,  which 
they  had  reciprocally  ofl'ered,  or  sustained,  while 
the  nation  was  seated  in  the  countries  beyond  tiic 
Danube.  The  progress  of  domestic  faction  abated 
the  more  diffusive  sentiment  of  national  animosity  ; 
and  the  officers  of  Theodosius  were  instructed  to 
purchase,  with  liberal  gifts  and  promises,  the  retreat, 
or  service,  of  the  discontented  party.  The  acquisi- 
tion of  Modar,  a  prince  of  the  royal  blood  of  the 
Amali,  gave  a  bold  and  faithful  champion  to  the 
cause  of  Rome.  The  illustrious  deserter  soon  ob- 
tained the  rank  of  master-general,  with  an  important 
command;  surprised  an  army  of  his  countrymen, 
who  were  immersed  in  wine  and  sleep  ;  and  after  a 
cruel  slaughter  of  the  astonished  Goths,  returned 
with  an  immense  spoil,  and  four  thousand  waggons, 
to  the  imperial  camp.""  In  the  hands  of  a  skilful 
politician,  the  most  different  means  may  be  suc- 
cessfully applied  to  the  same  ends  :  and  the  peace 
of  the  empire,  which  had  been  forwarded  by  the 
divisions,  was  accomplished  by  the  re-union,  of  the 
„  ,  ,         Gothic   nation.      Athanaric,  who  had 

Death  and  ftiner- 

al  of  Athanaric,  been  a  patient  spectator  ot  these  ex- 
*°-*'"'^°-^  traordinary  events,  was  at  length 
driven,  by  the  chance  of  arms,  from  the  dark  re- 
cesses of  the  woods  of  Caucaland.  He  no  longer 
hesitated  to  pass  the  Danube  ;  and  a  very  consider- 
able part  of  the  subjects  of  Fritigern,  who  already 
felt  the  inconveniences  of  anarchy,  were  easily  per- 
suaded to  acknowledge  for  their  king,  a  Gothic 
judge,  whose  birth  they  respected,  and  whose 
abilities  they  had  frequently  experienced.  But  age 
had  chilled  the  daring  spirit  of  Athanaric  ;  and, 
instead  of  leading  his  people  to  the  field  of  battle 
and  victory,  he  wisely  listened  to  the  fair  proposal 
of  an  honourable  and  advantageous  treaty.  Theo- 
dosius, who  was  acquainted  with  the  merit  and 
power  of  his  new  ally,  condescended  to  meet  him 
at  the  distance  of  several  miles  from  Constantino- 
ple ;  and  entertained  him  in  the  imperial  city,  with 
the  confidence  of  a  friend,  and  the  magnificence  of  a 
monarch.  "  The  barbariao  prince  observed,  with 
curious  attention,  the  variety  of  objects  which  at- 
tracted his  notice,  and  at  last  broke  out  into  a  sin- 
cere and  passionate  exclamation  of  wonder.  I  now 
behold  (said  he)  what  I  never  could  believe,  the 
glories  of  this  stupendous  capital !  and  as  he  cast 
his  eyes  around,  he  viewed,  and  he  admired,  the 
commanding  situation  of  the  city,  the  strength  and 
beauty  of  the  walls  and  public  edifices,  the  capa- 
cious harbour,  crowded  with  innumerable  vessels, 
the  perpetual  concourse  of  distant  nations,  and  the 
arms  and  discipline  of  the  troops.     Indeed,  (con- 

e  Zosimus  (I.  iv.  p.  232.)  styles  liim  a  Scythian,  a  name  which  tlie 
more  recent  Greel^s  seem  to  Ijave  appropriated  to  the  Got  lis. 

t  The  reader  will  not  be  displeased  to  see  the  original  words  of  Jor- 
nandes,  or  the  aiillior  whom  he  transcrilied.  Ue^iain  tirbem  iii^ressiis 
est,  mirans(|ue,  l^n,  ini)iiit,  ccrno  <)Uoil  ssepe  incrediihis  audiebam, 
famam  videlicet  tanta:  nrbis.  Kt  hue  ilUle  ociilos  volvens,  nunc  situm 
urbis  commeatum(pie  navinm.nunc  mtenia  clara  prospectaiis, miratur ; 
po])ulosc]ue  divcrsarnin  ^entiuin,  ()uasi  fonte  in  uno  e  diversis  partibus 
scatuneiite  undii,  sic  qui»)ue  niiliteni  ordinatum  aspiciens.  Deus, 
iiiquit,  est  sine  dubio  tcrrciius  linperator,  et  (luisquis  adversus  eum 


tinned  Athanaric,)  the  emperor  of  the  Romans  is  a 

god  upon  earth  ;  and  the  presumptuous  man,  who 

dares  to  lift  his  hand  against  him,  is  guilty  of  his 

own  blood."'    The  Gothic  king  did  not  long  enjoy 

this  splendid  and  honourable  reception;   and,   as 

temperance  was  not  the  virtue  of  his  nation,  it  may 

justly  be  suspected,   that  his   mortal  disease  was 

contracted  amidst    the    pleasures  of  the  imperial 

banquets.     But  the  policy  of  Theodosius  derived 

more  solid  benefit  from  the  death,  than  he  could 

have  expected  from  the  most  faithful  services,  of 

his  ally.     The  funeral  of  Athanaric  was  performed 

with  solemn  rites  in  the  capital  of  the  east;  a  stately 

monument   was   erected   to   his  memory  ;  and  his 

whole  army,  won  by  the  liberal  courtesy,  and  decent 

grief,  of  Theodosius,  enlisted  under  the  standard  of 

the  Roman  empire.^    The  submission  of  so  great  a 

body  of  the  Visigoths  was  productive  of  the  most 

salutary  consequences  ;  and  the  mi.xed  influence  of 

force,  of  reason,  and  of  corruption,  became  every 

day   more   powerful,   and   more    extensive.     Each 

independent  chieftain  hastened  to  obtain  a  separate 

treaty,   from   the   apprehension   that   an   obstinate 

delay  might  expose  liim,  alone  and  unprotected,  to 

the   revenge,    or  justice,  of  the  conqueror.     The 

general,  or    rather  the   final,   capitulation   of  the 

Goths,  may  be  dated  four  years,  one  ^  j,  ^^^  q^,  ^ 

month,  and  twenty-five  days,  after  the 

defeat  and  death  of  the  emperor  Valens.t 

The  provinces  of  the   Danube  had 

Invasion  and  de- 
been  already  relieved  from  the  oppres-  feat  of  the  Gru. 

sive  weight  of  the  Gruthungi,  or  Ostro-  ^'X^''  "'  "*"'°- 
goths,  by  the  voluntary  retreat  of  Ala-  *o't  h**' 
theus  and  Saphrax ;  whose  restless 
spirit  had  prompted  them  to  seek  new  scenes  of 
rapine  and  glory.  Their  destructive  course  was 
pointed  towards  the  west ;  but  we  must  be  satisfied 
with  a  very  obscure  and  imperfect  knowledge  of 
their  various  adventures.  The  Ostrogoths  impelled 
several  of  the  German  tribes  on  the  provinces  of 
Gaul  ;  concluded,  and  soon  violated,  a  treaty  with 
the  emperor  Gratian ;  advanced  into  the  unknown 
countries  of  the  north  ;  and,  after  an  interval  of 
more  than  four  years,  returned,  with  accumulated 
force,  to  the  banks  of  the  Lower  Danube.  Their 
troops  were  recruited  with  the  fiercest  warriors  of 
Germany  and  Scythia ;  and  the  soldiers,  or  at  least 
the  historians,  of  the  empire,  no  longer  recognised 
the  name  and  countenances  of  their  former  enemies.' 
The  general,  who  commanded  the  military  and  naval 
powers  of  the  Thracian  frontier,  soon  perceived  that 
his  superiority  would  be  disadvantageous  to  the 
public  service;  and  that  the  barbarians,  awed  by 
the  presence  of  his  fleet  and  legions,  would  pro- 
bably defer  the  passage  of  the  river  till  the  approach- 

nianum  movorit,  ipse  sui  sanjrninis  reus  exislit.  Jornandcs  (c.  xxviii. 
p.  650.)  proceeds  to  mention  his  death  and  funeral. 

p  .lornaudes,  c.  xxviii.  p.  660.  Even  Zosimus,  (I.  iv.  p.  246  )  is  com- 
pelled to  approve  the  generosity  of  Theodosius,  so  honourable  to  him- 
self, and  so  beneficial  to  the  public. 

h  The  short,  but  authentic,  hints  in  the  Fnsli  of  Idatius  (Cliron. 
Scaliyer.  p.  52.)  arc  stained  with  contemporary  p.assion.  The  fourteenth 
oration  ol  Themistius  is  a  compliiueut  to  peace,  and  the  consul  Satur- 
ninus,  (A.  D.  383.) 

i  Etfvoi  TU  ZkvOikov  naciv  OT^wsov.     Zosimus,  I.  iv.  p.  252. 
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ing  winter.  Tlic  dexterity  of  tlie  spies,  wliom  he 
sent  into  the  Ootliic  eamp,  allured  tlie  barbarians 
into  a  fatal  snare.  They  were  persuaded,  that,  by 
a  bold  attempt,  they  iiiifjht  surprise,  in  the  silence 
and  darkness  of  the  night,  the  sleeping  army  of  the 
Romans  ;  and  the  whole  multitude  was  hastily  em- 
barked in  a  lleet  of  three  thousand  canoes.''  The 
bravest  of  the  O.strogoths  led  the  \an ;  the  main 
body  consisted  of  the  remainder  of  their  subjects 
and  soldiers  ;  and  the  women  and  children  securely 
followed  in  the  rear.  One  of  the  nights  without  a 
moon  had  been  selected  for  the  execution  of  their 
design  ;  and  they  bad  almost  reached  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Danube,  in  the  firm  confidence  that 
they  should  find  an  easy  landing,  and  an  unguarded 
camp.  But  the  progress  of  the  barbarians  was 
suddenly  stopped  by  an  unexpected  obstacle  ;  a 
triple  line  of  vessels,  strongly  connected  with  each 
other,  and  which  formed  an  impenetrable  chain  of 
two  miles  and  a  half  along  the  river.  While  they 
struggled  to  force  their  way  in  the  unequal  conllict, 
their  right  flank  was  overwhelmed  by  the  irresistible 
attack  of  a  fleet  of  galleys,  which  were  urged  down 
the  stream  by  the  united  impulse  of  oars  and  of  the 
tide.  The  weight  and  velocity  of  those  ships  of 
war  broke,  and  sunk,  and  dispersed,  tlie  rude  and 
feeble  canoes  of  the  barbarians  :  their  valour  was 
inefi'cctual ;  and  Alatheus,  the  king,  or  general,  of 
the  Ostrogoths,  perished,  with  his  bravest  troops, 
either  by  the  sword  of  the  Romans,  or  in  the  waves 
of  the  Danube.  The  last  division  of  this  unfortunate 
fleet  might  regain  the  opposite  shore  ;  but  the  di.s- 
tress  and  disorder  of  the  multitude  rendered  them 
alike  incapable  either  of  action  or  counsel  ;  and  they 
soon  implored  theclemency  of  the  victorious  enemy. 
On  this  occasion,  as  well  as  on  many  others,  it  is 
a  difficult  task  to  reconcile  the  passions  and  preju- 
dices of  the  writers  of  the  age  of  Theodosius.  The 
partial  and  malignant  historian,  who  misrepresents 
every  action  of  his  reign,  affirms,  that  the  emperor 
did  not  appear  in  the  field  of  battle  till  the  barba- 
rians had  been  vanquished  by  the  valour  and  con- 
duct of  his  lieutenant  Promotus.'  The  flattering 
poet,  who  celebrated,  in  the  court  of  Honorius,  the 
glory  of  the  father  and  of  the  son,  ascribes  the  vic- 
tory to  the  personal  prowe.ss  of  Theodosius;  and 
almost  insinuates,  that  the  king  of  the  Ostrogoths 
was  slain  by  the  hand  of  the  emperor."  The  truth 
of  history  might  perhaps  be  found  in  a  just  medium 
between  these  extreme  and  contradictory  asser- 
tions. 

V  I  .im  justiBcil,  by  reason  and  example,  in  applyiofr  this  Indian 
name  to  tlie  i^ovo^vXa  of  the  barbarians,  tlie  single  trees  hollowed  into 
the  shape  of  a  boat,  irXnCti  fxovo^vXwv  ta^ii3aaavTt<!.  Zosiraus,  1.  iv. 
p.  253. 

Ausi  Danuhium  quondam  tranare  Oruthungi 
In  lintres  freyere  nemiis:  ter  milli-  niebant 
Per  tluvium  pleQK  cuncis  immanibus  aliii. 

Ciaudian,  in  iv.  Cons.  Hon.  C23. 
iZosimtls,  I.  iv,  p.  252-255.     He  too  frequently  betrays  his  poverty 
of  iudj:ment,  by  disgracing  the  most  serious  narratives  with  trifling 
and  incredible  circumstances. 

"1  . Odothjei  regis  opima 

Ketulit Ver.  B32. 

The  opima  were  the  spoils  which  a  Roman  general  could  only  win  from 
the  kin;;,  or  general,  of  the  enemy,  whom  lie  had  slain  with  his  own 
hands:  and  no  more  than  three  such  examples  are  celebrated  in  the 
victorious  ages  of  Rome. 


The  original  treaty  which  fixed  the  s,tii,ment  of  the 
settlement  of  the  Goths,  ascertained  '"V":  '"  '''''™''' 

'  and  .4sia, 

their  privileges,  and  stipulated  their  a.  u.  ;tti3— 3a5. 
obligations,  would  illustrate  the  history  of  Theodo- 
sius and  his  successors.  The  series  of  their  history 
has  iiuperfeclly  preserved  the  spirit  and  substance 
of  this  singular  agreement."  The  ravages  of  war 
and  tyranny  'had  provided  many  large  tracts  of 
fertile  but  uncultivated  land  for  the  use  of  those 
barbarians,  who  might  not  disdain  the  practice  of 
agriculture.  A  numerous  colony  of  the  Visigoths 
was  seated  in  Thrace  ;  the  remains  of  the  Ostrogoths 
were  planted  in  Phrygia  and  Lydia ;  their  imme- 
diate wants  were  supplied  by  a  distribution  of  corn 
and  cattle ;  and  their  future  industry  was  encouraged 
by  an  exemption  from  tribute,  during  a  certain  term 
of  years.  The  barbarians  would  have  deserved  to 
feel  the  cruel  and  perfidious  policy  of  the  imperial 
court,  if  they  hadsufl'ered  themselves  to  be  dispersed 
through  the  provinces.  They  required,  and  they 
obtained,  the  sole  possession  of  the  villages  and 
districts  assigned  for  their  residence ;  they  still 
cherished  and  propagated  their  native  manners  and 
language  ;  asserted,  in  the  bosom  of  despotism,  tlie 
freedom  of  their  domestic  government ;  and  acknow- 
ledged the  sovereignty  of  the  emperor,  without  sub- 
mitting to  the  inferior  jurisdiction  of  the  laws  and 
magistrates  of  Rome.  The  hereditary  chiefs  of  the 
tribes  and  families  were  still  permitted  to  command 
their  followers  in  peace  and  war  ;  but  the  royal 
dignity  was  abolished  ;  and  the  generals  of  the 
Goths  were  appointed  and  removed  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  emperor.  An  army  of  forty  thousand  Goths 
was  maintained  for  the  perpetual  service  of  the 
empire  of  the  east;  and  those  haughty  troops,  who 
assumed  the  title  of  Fcederati,  or  allies,  were  dis- 
tinguished by  their  gold  collars,  liberal  pay,  and 
licentious  privileges.  Their  native  courage  was 
improved  by  the  use  of  arms,  and  the  knowledge  of 
discipline ;  and,  while  the  republic  was  guarded,  or 
threatened,  by  the  doubtful  sword  of  the  barbarians, 
the  last  sparks  of  the  military  Hame  were  finally 
extinguished  in  the  minds  of  the  Romans."  Theo- 
dosius had  the  address  to  persuade  his  allies,  that 
the  conditions  of  peace  which  had  been  extorted 
from  him  by  prudence  and  necessity,  were  the 
voluntary  expressions  of  his  sincere  friendship  for 
the  Gothic  nation. p  A  difl'erent  mode  of  vindica- 
tion or  apology  was  opposed  to  the  complaints  of 
the  people  ;  who  loudly  censured  these  shameful 
and  dangerous  concessions.''     The  calamities  of  the 

n  See  Tliemistiiis,  Orat.   xvi.   p.  2!I.     Ciaudian  (in   Eutrop.  I.   ii, 
152.)  mentions  Ihe  Phrygian  colony; 

Ostrogotliis  colitur  mistisque  Gruthungis 


Pliryx  ager 


and  then  proceeds  to  name  the  rivers  of  Lydia,  the  Pactolus  and  Her. 
Inns. 

n  Compare  Jornandes,  (c.  xx.  27.)  who  marks  the  condition  and 
nnmber  of  the  Gothic  F(rderati,  with  Zosimus,  (I.  iv.  p.  2JS.)  who 
mentions  their  polden  collars;  and  Pacatus,  (in  Paiiegyr.  Vet.  xii.37.) 
who  applauds,  with  false  or  foolish  joy,  their  bravery  and  discipline. 

P  Amator  pacts  generisqne  Gothorum,  is  the  praise  bestowed  by  the 
Gothic  historian,  (c.  xxix.)  who  represents  his  nation  as  innocent, 
peaceable  men,  slow  to  anger,  and  patient  of  injuries.  According  to 
Li\y,  the  Romans  conquered  the  world  in  their  own  defence. 

((  Besides  the  partial  invectives  of  Zosimus,  (always  discontented 
with  the  christian  reigns,)  see  the  grave  representations  which  Syne, 
sius  addresses  to  the  emperor  Arcadius,  (dc  Regno,  p.  25,  26.  edit. 
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war  were  painted  in  the  most  lively  colours  ;  and 
the  first  symptoms  of  the  return  of  order,  of  plenty, 
and  security,  were  diligently  exaggerated.  The 
advocates  of  Theodosius  could  affirm,  with  some 
appearance  of  truth  and  reason,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  extirpate  so  many  warlike  tribes,  who  were 
rendered  desperate  by  the  loss  of  their  native 
country  ;  and  that  the  exhausted  provinces  would 
be  revived  by  a  fresh  supply  of  soldiers  and  hus- 
bandmen. The  barbarians  still  wore  an  angry  and 
hostile  aspect ;  but  the  experience  of  past  times 
might  encourage  the  hope,  that  they  would  acquire 
the  habits  of  industry  and  obedience;  that  their 
manners  would  be  polished  by  time,  education,  and 
the  intluence  of  Christianity  ;  and  that  their  pos- 
terity would  insensibly  blend  with  the  great  body 
of  the  Roman  people.' 
Their  hostile  Notwithstanding  these  specious  ar- 
seotimeots.  gumcnts,  and  these  sanguine  expec- 
tations, it  was  apparent  to  every  discerning  eye, 
that  the  Goths  would  long  remain  the  enemies,  and 
might  soon  become  the  conquerors,  of  the  Roman 
empire.  Their  rude  and  insolent  behaviour  ex- 
pressed their  contempt  of  the  citizens  and  provin- 
cials, whom  they  insulted  witli  impunity.'  To  the 
zeal  and  valour  of  the  barbarians,  Theodosius  was 
indebted  for  the  success  of  his  arms  :  but  their  as- 
sistance was  precarious  ;  and  they  were  sometimes 
seduced,  by  a  treacherous  and  inconstant  disposi- 
tion, to  abandon  bis  standard,  at  the  moment  when 
their  service  was  the  most  essential.  During  the 
civil  war  against  Maximus,  a  great  number  of 
Gothic  deserters  retired  into  the  morasses  of  Mace- 
donia, wasted  the  adjacent  provinces,  and  obliged 
the  intrepid  monarch  to  expose  his  person,  and 
exert  his  power,  to  suppress  the  rising  flame  of  re- 
bellion.' The  public  apprehensions  were  fortified 
by  the  strong  suspicion,  that  these  tumults  were 
not  the  effect  of  accidental  passion,  but  the  result 
of  deep  and  premeditated  design.  It  was  generally 
believed,  that  the  Goths  had  signed  the  treaty  of 
peace  with  an  hostile  and  insidious  spirit ;  and  that 
their  chiefs  had  previously  bound  themselves,  by  a 
solemn  and  secret  oath,  never  to  keep  faith  with  the 
Romans  ;  to  maintain  the  fairest  show  of  loyalty 
and  friendship,  and  to  watch  the  favourable  mo- 
ment of  rapine,  of  conquest,  and  of  revenge.  But, 
as  the  minds  of  the  barbarians  were  not  insensible 
to  the  power  of  gratitude,  several  of  the  Gothic 
leaders  sincerely  devoted  themselves  to  the  service 
of  the  empire,  or,  at  least,  of  the  emperor :    the 

Petav.)  The  philosophic  bishop  of  Cyrene  was  near  enough  to  judge  ; 
aud  lie  was  sutlicieutly  removed  from  the  tenaptatiou  of  fear  or  flattery. 

r  Tlieuiistius  (Orat.  xvi.  p.  211,  212.)  composes  an  elaborate  aud 
rational  apolo;;y,  which  is  not,  however,  exempt  from  the  puerilities  of 
Greek  rhetoric.  Orpheus  could  only  charm  the  wild  beasts  of  Thrace; 
but  Thi'odoslvis  enchanted  the  men  and  women,  whose  predecessors  in 
the  same  country  had  torn  Orpheus  in  pieces,  ice. 

B  Constautinople  was  deprived,  half  a  day,  of  the  public  allowance  of 
bread,  to  expiate  the  murder  of  a  Gothic  soldier:  Kivttvre':  to  Sut-fJiKoi' 
was  the  guilt  of  the  people.    Libanius,  Orat.  xii.  p.  3!)1.  edit.  Morel. 

t  /osimus,  1.  iv.  p.  2(i7— 271.  Me  tells  a  lonjj^  and  ridiculous  story 
of  the  adventurous  prince,  who  roved  the  country  with  only  live  horse- 
men, of  a  spy  whom  they  detected,  whipped,  and  killed  in  an  old 
woman's  cottage,  tec. 

u  Compare  Lunapius  (in  Excerpt.  I.egat.  p.  21,  22.)  with  Zosimus, 
(1.  iv.  p.  279.)  The  dilTerenee  of  circunislanccs  aiul  names  must  un- 
doubtedly be  applied  to  the  same  story.     Fiavitta,  or  Travitta,  was 


whole  nation  was  insensibly  divided  into  two  oppo- 
site factions,  and  much  sophistry  was  employed  in 
conversation  and  dispute,  to  compare  the  obliga- 
tions of  their  first,  and  second,  engagements.  The 
Goths,  who  considered  themselves  as  the  friends  of 
peace,  of  justice,  and  of  Rome,  were  directed  by 
the  authority  of  Fravitta,  a  valiant  and  honourable 
youth,  distinguished  above  the  rest  of  his  country- 
men, by  the  politeness  of  his  manners,  the  liberality 
of  his  sentiments,  and  the  mild  virtues  of  social 
life.  But  the  more  numerous  faction  adhered  to 
tlie  fierce  and  faithless  Priulf,  who  inflamed  the 
passions,  and  asserted  the  independence,  of  his 
warlike  followers.  On  one  of  the  solemn  festivals, 
when  the  chiefs  of  both  parties  were  invited  to  the 
imperial  table,  they  were  insensibly  heated  by  wine, 
till  they  forgot  the  usual  restraints  of  discretion 
and  respect ;  and  betrayed,  in  the  presence  of  Theo- 
dosius, the  fatal  seeret  of  their  domestic  disputes. 
The  emperor,  who  had  been  the  reluctant  witness 
of  this  extraordinary  controversy,  dissembled  his 
fears  and  resentment,  and  soon  dismissed  the  tu- 
multuous assembly.  Fravitta,  alarmed  and  exas- 
perated by  the  insolence  of  his  rival,  whose  de- 
parture from  the  palace  might  have  been  the  signal 
of  a  civil  war,  boldly  followed  him ;  and,  drawing 
his  sword,  laid  Priulf  dead  at  his  feet.  Their  com- 
panions flew  to  arms;  and  the  faithful  champion  of 
Rome  would  have  been  oppressed  by  superior  num- 
bers, if  he  had  not  been  protected  by  the  season- 
able interposition  of  the  imperial  guards."  Such 
were  the  scenes  of  barbaric  rage,  which  disgraced 
the  palace  and  table  of  the  Roman  emperor  ;  and, 
as  the  impatient  Goths  could  only  be  restrained  by 
the  firm  and  temperate  character  of  Theodosius,  the 
public  safety  seemed  to  depend  on  the  life  and 
abilities  of  a  single  man." 


CHAP.  XXVII. 


Death  of  Gratian. — Ruin  of  Arianism. — St.  Am- 
brose.— First  civil  u-ar,  against  Maximus. — Cha- 
racter, administration,  and  penance,  of  Theodosius. 
■ — Death  of  Valentinian  11. — .'iecond  cii-il  tear, 
against  Eugenius.— Death  of  Theodosius. 

The  fame  of  Gratian,  before  he  had  character  and 
accomplished  the  twentieth  year  of  his  '^ZX^t'S^t'^^u, 
age,  was  equal  to  that  of  the  most  cele-  a.  D.  379— .183. 
brated  princes.     His  gentle  and  amiable  disposition 

afterwards  consul,  [.\.  D.  401.)  and  still  continued  his  faithful  services 
to  the  eldest  sou  of  Theodosius.  (Tillertont,  Hist,  des  Erapcreurs,  torn, 
v.  p.  ifn.) 

X  Les  Goths  ravagerent  tout  depuis  le  Danube  jusqu'au  Bosphore  ; 
extermiiierent  \  alens  et  son  armee  ;  et  lie  repasseient  le  Danube,  que 
pi.ur  abandonner  I'affreusc  solitude  qu'ils  avoient  faile.  (ffiuvres  de 
IMnntes(|Uieu,  torn.  iii.  p.  470. ;  Considerations  sur  les  Causes  de  la 
(Grandeur  et  de  la  Decadence  des  Uomains,  c.  xvii.)  The  president 
IVIontcs<luieu  seems  ignorant,  that  the  Goths,  after  the  defeat  of  \"alens, 
never  abandoned  the  Roman  territory.  It  is  now  thirty  years,  says 
Claudian,  (de  Bello  Gctico,  1(^6,  &c.  A.  D.  404.) 

Ex  quo  .jam  patrios  gens  hsec  oblita  Triones, 
Atque  Istrum  transvecta  seraci,  vestigia  fixit 

Tlucicio  fiinesta  solo 

The  error  is  inexcusable  ;  since  it  disguises  the  principal  and  immciliate 
cause  of  the  fell  of  the  western  empire  of  Rome. 
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cndtarcii  liim  to  liis  private  friends,  tlic  f;ra<-cfiil 
nll'ahility  ol"  liis  manners  engaged  the  allection  of  tlie 
people:  tlic  men  of  letters,  who  enjoyed  the  liber- 
ality, aeknowledged  the  taste  and  eloijuence,  of 
their  sovereign  ;  his  valour  and  dexterity  in  arms 
were  equally  applauded  by  the  soldiers  ;  and  the 
clergy  eonsidercd  the  humble  piety  of  Gratian  as 
the  first  and  most  useful  of  his  virtues.  The  victory 
of  Colmar  had  delivered  the  west  from  a  formidable 
invasion  ;  and  the  grateful  provinces  of  the  east 
ascribed  the  merits  of  Thcodosiws  to  the  author  of 
/(/*  greatness,  and  of  the  public  safety.  Gratian 
survived  those  memorable  events  only  four  or  five 
years  ;  but  he  survived  his  reputation  ;  and,  before 
he  fell  a  victim  to  rebellion,  he  had  lost,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  Roman 
world. 

,  ,  The    remarkable    alteration    of   his 

Ills  defects.  . 

character  or  conduct,  may  not  be  im- 
puted to  the  arts  of  flattery,  which  had  besieged  the 
son  of  Yalentinian  from  his  infancy  ;  nor  to  the 
headstrong  passions  which  that  gentle  youth  appears 
to  have  escaped.  A  more  attentive  view  of  the  life 
of  Gratian,  may  perhaps  suggest  the  true  cause  of 
the  disappointment  of  the  public  hopes.  His  ap- 
parent virtues,  instead  of  being  1  lie  hardy  productions 
of  experience  and  adversity,  were  the  premature 
and  artificial  fruits  of  a  royal  education.  The 
anxious  tenderness  of  his  fatlier  was  continually 
employed  to  bestow  on  him  those  advantages,  which 
he  might  perhaps  esteem  the  more  highly,  as  he 
himself  had  been  deprived  of  them  ;  and  the  most 
skilful  masters  of  every  science,  and  of  every  art, 
had  laboured  to  form  the  mind  and  body  of  the 
young  prince."  The  knowledge  which  they  pain- 
fully communicated  was  displayed  with  ostentation, 
and  celebrated  with  lavish  praise.  His  soft  and 
tractable  disposition  received  the  fair  impression  of 
their  judicious  precepts,  and  the  absence  of  passion 
might  easily  be  mistaken  for  the  strength  of  rea.son. 
His  preceptors  gradually  rose  to  the  rank  and  con- 
sequence of  ministers  of  state  ;'■  and,  as  they  wisely 
dissembled  their  secret  authority,  he  seemed  to  act 
with  firmness,  with  propriety,  and  with  judgment, 
on  the  most  important  occasions  of  his  life  and  reign. 
But  the  influence  of  this  elaborate  instruction  did 
not  penetrate  beyond  the  surface  ;  and  the  skilful 
preceptors,  who  so  accurately  guided  the  steps  of 
their  royal  pupil,  could  not  infuse  into  his  feeble 
and  indolent  character,  the  vigorous  and  indepen- 
dent principle  of  action,  which  renders  the  laborious 
pursuit  of  glory  essentially  necessary  to  the  happi- 
ness, and  almost  to  the  existence,  of  the  hero.     As 

tk  Vulentinian  was  less  attentive  to  tlie  religioo  of  his  son  ;  sinre  lie 
intrusted  thcediicatinn  of  Gratian  to  Ausonius,  a  professed  pa{;aii.  (Mem. 
de  I^Acadeniie  dc»  Inscriptions,  torn.  xv.  p.  125 — 138.)  Tlie  poetical 
fame  of  Ausonius  condemns  the  tajte  of  his  age. 

b  Ausonius  was  successively  promoted  to  tlie  pra-torian  priefecture 
of  Italy,  (A.  D.  377.)  and  of  Gaul,  (A.  1).  37S.)  and  was  at  length  in- 
vested with  the  consulship  (A.  D.  310.)  He  expressed  his  gratitude  in 
»  servile  and  insipid  |iicce  of  flattery,  (Actio  Gratjarum,  p.  699—736.) 
which  lias  survived  more  worthy  productions, 

c  Disputare  deprincipali  judicio  nonoportet.  Sacrilegii  enim  instar 
art  duhilare.  an  is  dignus  sit,  quern  elegerit  imperator.  Codex  Justi- 
nian. 1.  ix.  tit.  xxix.  leg.  3.  This  convenient  law  was  revived  and  pro- 
mulgated, after  the  death  of  Gratian,  by  the  feeble  court  of  Milan. 


soon  as  time  and  accident  had  removed  those  faith- 
ful ciiiinsellors  from  the  throne,  the  emperor  of  the 
west  insensibly  descended  to  the  level  of  his  natural 
genius  ;  abandoned  the  reins  of-governniciit  (o  the 
ambitious  bands  which  were  strelchcd  forward  to 
grasp  them  ;  and  amused  his  leisure  with  the  most 
frivolous  gratifications.  A  public  sale  of  favour 
and  injustice  was  instituted,  both  in  the  court,  and 
in  the  provinces,  by  the  worthless  delegates  of  his 
power,  whose  merit  it  was  made  sucriUije  to  ques- 
tion.' The  eon.sciencc  of  the  credulous  prince  was 
directed  by  saints  and  bishops  ;''  who  procured  an 
imperial  edict  to  punish,  as  a  capital  ofl'enee,  the 
violation,  the  neglect,  or  even  the  ignorance,  of  the 
divine  law.'  Among  the  various  arts  which  had 
exerei.sed  the  youth  of  Gratian,  he  had  applied 
himself,  with  singular  inclination  and  success,  to 
manage  the  horse,  to  draw  the  bow,  and  to  dart  the 
javelin  ;  and  these  qualifications,  which  might  be 
useful  to  a  soldier,  were  prostituted  to  the  viler 
purposes  of  bunting.  Large  parks  were  enclosed 
for  the  imperial  pleasures,  and  plentifully  stocked 
with  every  species  of  wild  beasts  ;  and  Gratian 
neglected  the  duties,  and  even  the  dignity,  of  his 
rank,  to  consume  whole  days  in  the  vain  display  of 
his  dexterity  anil  boldness  in  the  chace.  The  pride 
and  wish  of  the  Iloman  emperor  to  excel  in  an  art, 
in  which  be  might  be  surpassed  by  the  meanest  of 
his  slaves,  reminded  the  numerous  spectators  of  the 
examples  of  Nero  and  Commodus  ;  but  the  chaste 
and  temperate  Gratian  was  a  stranger  to  their  mon- 
strous vices  ;  and  his  hands  were  stained  only  with 
the  blood  of  animals.' 

The   behaviour   of   Gratian,    which  ^. 

.  Discontent  of  the 

degraded  his  character  in  the  eyes  ot    Roman  tmops, 

mankind,   could    not   have   disturbed  '  ''*''' 

the  security  of  his  reign,  if  the  army  had  not  been 
provoked  to  resent  their  peculiar  injuries.  As  long 
as  the  young  emperor  was  guided  by  the  instruc- 
tions of  his  masters,  he  professed  himself  the  friend 
and  pupil  of  the  soldiers  ;  many  of  his  hours  were 
spent  in  the  familiar  conversation  of  the  camp  ;  and 
the  health,  the  comforts,  the  rewards,  the  honours, 
of  his  faithful  troops,  appeared  to  be  the  object  of 
his  attentive  concern.  But,  after  Gratian  more 
freely  indulged  his  prevailing  taste  for  bunting  and 
shooting,  he  naturally  connected  himself  with  the 
most  dexterous  ministers  of  his  favourite  amuse- 
ment. A  body  of  the  Alani  was  received  into  the 
military  and  domestic  service  of  the  palace;  and 
tlie  admirable  skill,  which  they  were  accustomed  to 
display  in  the  unbounded  plains  of  Scythia,  was 
exercised,  on  a  more  narrow  theatre,  in  the  parks 

d  Ambrose  composed  for  his  instruction  a  theological  treatise  on  the 
f.iitli  of  the  Trinity:  and  Tillemont  (Hist,  des  Kmpereurs,  torn.  v. 
p.  lis,  169.)  ascribes  to  the  archbishop  the  merit  of  Gratiaiis  intolerant 
laws. 

1"  Qui  divinap  legis  sanctitatem  nesciendo  omitlunt,  aiit  negligendo 
violani,  et  otTenduiit,SHerilegiiini  committunt.  Codex  Justinian.  I.  ix. 
tit.  xxix.  leg.  1.  Tlieodosius  indeed  may  claim  his  share,  io  the  merit 
of  this  comprehensive  law. 

f  Ammianus  (xxxi.  10)  and  the  younger  Victor  acknowledge  the 
virtues  of  Gratian  ;  and  accuse,  or  rather  lament,  his  degenerate  taste. 
The  oiiious  parallel  of  Commodus  is  .saved  by  "  licet  incruenlus  ;"  and 
l>erliaps  Philostorgius  (I.  x.  c.  10.  and  Godefrny,  p.  412.)  had  guarded, 
with  some  simitar  reserve,  the  cumparisuii  of  Nero. 
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and  enclosures  of  Gaul.  Gratian  admired  the  talents 
and  customs  of  these  favourite  guards,  to  whom 
alone  he  intrusted  the  defence  of  his  person  :  and, 
as  if  he  meant  to  insult  the  public  opinion,  he  fre- 
quently showed  himself  to  the  soldiers  and  people, 
with  the  dress  and  arms,  the  long  bow,  the  sounding 
quiver,  and  the  fur  garments,  of  a  Scythian  war- 
rior. The  unworthy  spectacle  of  a  Roman  prince, 
who  had  renounced  the  dress  and  manners  of  his 
country,  filled  the  minds  of  the  legions  with  grief 
and  indignation.?  Even  the  Germans,  so  strong 
and  formidable  in  the  armies  of  the  empire,  aflected 
to  disdain  the  strange  and  horrid  appearance  of  the 
savages  of  the  north,  who,  in  the  space  of  a  few 
years,  had  wandered  from  the  banks  of  the  Volga 
to  those  of  the  Seine.  A  loud  and  licentious  mur- 
mur was  echoed  through  the  camps  and  garrisons 
of  the  west;  and  as  the  mild  indolence  of  Gratian 
neglected  to  extinguish  the  first  symptoms  of  dis- 
content, the  want  of  love  and  respect  was  not  sup- 
plied by  the  influence  of  fear.  But  the  subversion 
of  an  established  government  is  always  a  work  of 
some  real,  and  of  much  apparent,  difliculty ;  and 
the  throne  of  Gratian  was  protected  by  the  sanctions 
of  custom,  law,  religion,  and  the  nice  balance  of 
the  civil  and  military  powers,  which  had  been  esta- 
blished by  the  policy  of  Constantine.  It  is  not  very 
important  to  inquire  from  what  causes  the  revolt  of 
Britain  was  produced.  Accident  is  commonly  the 
parent  of  disorder;  the  seeds  of  rebellion  happened 
to  fall  on  a  soil  which  was  supposed  to  be  more 
fruitful  than  any  other  in  tyrants  and  usurpers;" 
the  legions  of  that  sequestered  island  had  long  been 
famous  for  a  spirit  of  presumption  and  arrogance  ;■ 
Reroit  of  Maxi-  ^"'^  ^^^  name  of  Maximus  was  pro- 
nius  ID  Britain,  claimed,  by  the  tumultuary  but  unani- 
mous voice,  both  of  the  soldiers  and  of  the  provincials. 
The  emperor,  or  the  rebel,  for  his  title  was  not  yet 
ascertained  by  fortune,  was  a  native  of  Spain,  the 
countryman,  the  fellow-soldier,  and  the  rival  of 
Theodosius,  whose  elevation  he  had  not  seen  with- 
out some  emotions  of  envy  and  resentment :  the 
events  of  his  life  had  long  since  fixed  him  in 
Britain  ;  and  I  should  not  be  unwilling  to  find  some 
evidence  for  the  marriage,  which  he  is  said  to  have 
contracted  with  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  lord  of 
Caernarvonshire."  But  this  provincial  rank  might 
justly  be  considered  as  a  state  of  exile  and  obscuri- 
ty ;  and  if  Maximns  had  obtained  any  civil  or  mili- 
tary office,  he  was  not  invested  with  the  authority 

g  Zasimus  (I.  iv.  p.  247.)  and  the  younger  Victor  ascribe  the  revolu- 
tion to  the  favour  of  the  Alani,and  the  discontent  of  tlie  Roman  troops. 
Dum  exercitum  ncshgeret,  et  paucos  ex  Alanis,  qlios  ingetjti  auro  ad  se 
transtulerat,  anteferret  veteri  ac  Romano  mihti. 

h  Britannia  fertilis  provincia  tyrannorum,  is  a  memorable  expression, 
used  by  Jerom  in  the  Pelafiian  coptroversv,  and  variously  tortured  in 
the  disputes  of  our  national  antiquaries.  I'he  revolutions  of  the  last 
a^e  ap|>eared  to  justify  the  ima(;e  of  the  sublime  Bossuet,  "  cette  isle, 
|ilus  oragense  que  les  niers  qui  Penvironnent.*' 

i  Zosimus  says  of  the  British  soldiers,  tuv  qWwv  airavTuv  TrXeov 

avpa^tiif  Ka^Ov^llfl  ii.;o/ici'0<'r. 

k  Helena  the  daughter  of  Eudda.  Her  chapel  may  still  he  seen  at 
Caerse^ont,  now  Caernarvon.  (Carte's  Hist,  of  En;;land,  vol.  i.  p.  168. 
from  Rowland's  ^lona  .\ntiqua.)  The  prudent  reader  may  not  perhaps 
he  satisfied  with  such  Welch  evidence. 

1  Camden  (vol.  i.  introduct.  p.  ci.)  appoints  him  governor  of  Brikiin  ; 
and  the  father  of  our  antiquities  is  followed,  as  usual,  by  his  blind  pro- 
geny.   Pacatus  and  Zosimus  had  taken  some  pains  to  prevent  this 


either  of  governor  or  general.'  His  abilities,  and 
even  his  integrity,  are  acknowledged  by  the  partial 
writers  of  the  age  ;  and  the  merit  must  indeed  have 
been  conspicuous,  that  could  extort  such  a  confes- 
sion in  favour  of  the  vanquished  enemy  of  Theodo- 
sius. The  discontent  of  Maximus  might  incline 
him  to  censure  the  conduct  of  his  sovereign,  and  to 
encourage,  perhaps  without  any  views  of  ambition, 
the  murmurs  of  the  troops.  But  in  the  midst  of  the 
tumult,  he  artfully,  or  modestly,  refused  to  ascend 
the  throne  ;  and  some  credit  appears  to  have  been 
given  to  his  own  positive  declaration,  that  he  was 
compelled  to  accept  the  dangerous  present  of  the 
imperial  purple."' 

But  there  was  danger  likewise  in  ni^ht  and  death 
refusing  the  empire  ;  and  from  the  mo-  of  Gratian. 
ment  that  Maximus  had  violated  his  allegiance  to 
his  lawful  sovereign,  he  could  not  hope  to  reign,  or 
even  to  live,  if  he  confined  his  moderate  ambition 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  Britain.  He  boldly 
and  wisely  resolved  to  prevent  the  designs  of  Gra- 
tian ;  the  youth  of  the  island  crowded  to  his 
standard,  and  he  invaded  Gaul  with  a  fleet  and 
army,  which  were  long  afterwards  remembered,  as 
the  emigration  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  British 
nation."  The  emperor,  in  his  peaceful  residence  of 
Paris,  was  alarmed  by  their  hostile  approach  ;  and 
the  darts  which  he  idly  wasted  on  lions  and  bears, 
might  have  been  employed  more  honourably  against 
the  rebels.  But  his  feeble  cH'orts  announced  his 
degenerate  spirit  and  desperate  situation  ;  and  de- 
prived him  of  the  resources,  which  he  still  might 
have  found,  in  the  support  of  his  subjects  and  allies. 
The  armies  of  Gaul,  instead  of  opposing  the  march 
of  Maximus,  received  him  with  joyful  and  loyal 
acclamations  ;  and  the  shame  of  the  desertion  was 
transferred  from  the  people  to  the  prince.  The 
troops,  whose  station  more  immediately  attached 
them  to  the  service  of  the  palace,  abandoned  the 
standard  of  Gratian  the  first  time  that  it  was  dis- 
played in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris.  The  emperor 
of  the  west  fled  towards  Lyons,  with  a  train  of  only 
three  hundred  horse  ;  and,  in  the  cities  along  the 
road,  where  he  hoped  to  find  a  refuge,  or  at  least  a 
passage,  he  was  taught,  by  cruel  experience,  that 
every  gate  is  shut  against  the  unfortunate.  Yet  he 
might  still  have  reached,  in  safety,  the  dominions  of 
his  brother,  and  soon  have  returned  with  the  forces 
of  Italy  and  the  east,  if  he  had  not  suflered  himself 
to  be  fatally  deceived  by  the  perfidious  governor  of 

error,  or  fable  ;  and  I  shall  protect  myself  by  their  decisive  testimonies. 
Recall  habitii  erulem  suum,  illi  exules  orbis  induernni,  (ni  Panegyr. 
Vet.  xii.  23.)  and  the  Greek  historian  still  less  equivocally,  airor 
(Maximus)  ic  xAt  eit  npx'i"  eiTi/iiov  ernxn  tpotXUav,  (I.  iv.  p.  248.) 

m  Sulpicius  Severus,  Dialog,  ii.  7.  Onvsius,  1.  vii.  c.  34.  p.  5S6. 
They  both  acknowled^'e  (Sulpicius  had  been  Ins  sulijcrt)  Ins  innocence 
and  merit.  It  is  sini;ular  enough,  that  iMaximus  should  be  less  favour, 
ably  treated  by  Zosimus,  the  partial  adversary  of  his  rival. 

n  Archbishop  I'slier  (Autinuitat.  BriUn.  Eccles,  p.  107,  108.)  has 
diliijentlv  collected  the  legends  of  the  island,  and  the  continent.  The 
whole  eniisrat  ion  consisted  of. iO.OOOsiddiers,  and  100,000  plelici.ins.  who 
settleil  in  Breta;;ne.  Their  destined  brides,  St.  Ursula  witii  I  l.00t>noble, 
and  GO.OOO  plebeian,  virgins,  mist™k  their  way  ;  lantle.1  at  C.loine, 
and  were  all  most  ernelly  murdered  by  the  Huns.  But  the  plebeian 
sistepi  have  been  defrauded  of  their  equal  honours;  and,  what  is  still 
harder,  John  Trithemius  presumes  to  mention  Uie  chililren  of  these 
British  virgins. 
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tlie  Lyonnese  province.  Gratian  was  aimiscil  by 
prott-staliims  of  (iouhtliil  fidrlily,  and  tlic  1ioi)ls  of 
a  support,  wlilcli  could  not  be  elfcctual  ;  till  tlic 
arrival  of  Andragatliius,  the  general  of  the  cavalry  of 
Maxinius,  put  an  end  to  his  suspense.  That  resolute 
ollieer  executed,  without  remorse,  the  orders,  or  the 
intentions,  of  the  usurper.  Gratian, as  he  rose  from 
A  D.  383  supper,  was  delivered  into  the  hands 
A"g- 25.  of  the  assassin  ;  and  his  body  was  de- 
nied to  the  pious  and  prcssinjt  entreaties  of  his 
brother  Valentinian."  The  death  of  the  emperor 
was  followed  by  that  of  his  powerful  general  Mcllo- 
baudes,  the  king  of  the  Franks  ;  who  maintained,  to 
the  last  moment  of  his  life,  the  ambiguous  reputa- 
tion, which  is  the  just  rccompcnce  of  obscure  and 
subtle  policy.''  These  executions  might  be  neces- 
sary to  the  public  safety  :  but  the  successful 
usurper,  uliose  power  was  acknowledged  by  all  the 
provinces  of  the  west,  had  the  merit,  and  tlic  satis- 
faction, of  boasting,  that,  except  those  who  had 
perished  by  the  chance  of  war,  his  triumph  was  not 
stained  by  the  blood  of  the  Romans.'' 
Treaty  of  peace  "^^^  cvents  of  this  revolution  had 
between     Maxi.  passed   in  such  rapid  succession,  that 

mils  and  Tlleuilo-   . 

sius,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  The- 

~  ■  odosius  to  march  to  the  relief  of  his 
benefactor,  before  he  received  the  intelligence  of 
his  defeat  and  death.  During  the  season  of  sincere 
grief,  or  ostentatious  mourning,  the  eastern  emperor 
was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  the  principal  cham- 
berlain of  Maximus  :  and  the  choice  of  a  venerable 
old  man,  for  an  office  which  was  usually  exercised 
by  eunuchs,  announced  to  the  court  of  Constanti- 
nople the  gravity  and  temperance  of  tlie  British 
usurper.  The  ambassador  condescended  to  justify, 
or  excuse,  the  conduct  of  his  master  ;  and  to  pro- 
test, in  specious  language,  that  the  murder  of  Gra- 
tian had  been  perpetrated,  without  his  knowledge 
or  consent,  by  the  precipitate  zeal  of  the  soldiers. 
But  he  proceeded,  in  a  firm  and  equal  tone,  to  oD'er 
Theodosius  the  alternative  of  peace  or  war.  The 
speech  of  the  ambassador  cont-luded  w  ith  a  spirited 
declaration,  that  although  Maximus,  as  a  Roman, 
and  as  the  father  of  his  people,  would  choose  rather 
to  employ  his  forces  in  the  common  defence  of  the 
republic,  he  was  armed  and  prepared,  if  his  friend- 
ship should  be  rejected,  to  dispute,  in  a  field  of 
battle,  the  empire  of  the  world.  An  immediate  anil 
peremptory  answer  was  rc(|uired  ;  but  it  was  ex- 
tremely dillicnlt  for  Tlicodosius  to  satisfy,  on  this 
important  occasion,  either  the  feelings  of  his  own 
mind,  or  the  expectations  of  the  public.  The  im- 
perious voice  of  honour  and  gratitude  called  aloud 

<.  Zo«imn«  (1.  \v.  p.  248,  2-19.)  has  transpnrteil  llie  de.illi  of  Gratian 
from  I.UKilunnm  in  Gaul  (Lyons)  to  SinnidnMum  in  Mffisia.  Snnie 
hinis  may  be  extracted  from  tlie  Chronicles ;  some  lies  maybe  dc. 
tcctcd  HI  Sozomen  (!.  vii.  c.  13.)  and  Socrates,  (I.  v.  c.  II.)  Ambrose  i.s 
our  most  aullienlic  evidence,  (tom.  i.  Enarral.  in  Psalm  Ixi.  p.  Ofil.  torn. 
"■  ri'ta')""      *"■  ***'  *""'  ""' ''"'  '"''''^  Valentinian.  Consolat.  No.  28. 

P  I'acatus  (xii.  28.)  celebrates  his  fidelity;  while  his  treachery  is 
marked  m  Prospers  Chronicle,  as  the  cause  of  the  ruin  of  Gratian. 
Ambrose  who  has  occasion  to  exculpate  himself,  only  condemns  the 
death  of  Valho,  a  faithful  servant  of  Gratian,  (tom.  li.  epist.  xxiv.  p.  8U1. 
«dit.  Ilenedicl.)  ' 

1  He  protested,  nullum  ex  adversariil  nisi  in  acie  occubuissc.    Sulp. 


for  revenge.  From  the  liberality  of  Gratian,  he  had 
received  the  imperial  diadem :  his  ))atience  would 
encourage  the  odious  suspicion,  that  he  was  more 
deeply  sensible  of  former  injuries,  than  of  recent 
obligations;  and  if  he  ai'ceptcdthe  friendship,  he 
must  seem  to  share  the  guilt,  of  the  assassin.  Even 
the  principles  of  justice,  and  the  interest  of  society, 
would  receive  a  fatal  blow  from  the  impunity  of 
Maximus:  and  the  example  of  successful  usurpa- 
tion would  tend  to  dissolve  the  artificial  fabric  of 
govcrnmi-nt,  and  once  more  to  re-plunge  the  empire 
in  the  crimes  and  calamities  of  the  preceding  age. 
But,  as  the  sentiments  of  gratitude  and  honour 
should  invariably  regulate  the  conduct  of  an  indi- 
vidual, they  may  be  overbalanced  in  the  mind  of  a 
sovereign,  by  the  sense  of  superior  duties :  and  the 
maxims  both  of  justice  and  humanity  must  permit 
the  escape  of  an  atrocious  criminal,  if  an  innocent 
people  would  be  involved  in  the  consequences  of  his 
punishment.  The  a.ssassiii  of  Gratian  had  usurped, 
but  he  actually  possessed,  the  most  warlike  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire  :  the  east  was  exhausted  by 
the  misfortunes,  and  even  by  the  success,  of  the 
Gothic  war ;  and  it  was  seriously  to  be  apprehend- 
ed, that,  after  the  vital  strength  of  the  republic  had 
been  wasted  in  a  doubtful  and  destructive  contest, 
the  feeble  conqueror  would  remain  an  easy  prey  to 
the  barbarians  of  the  north.  These  weighty  consi- 
derations engaged  Theodosius  to  dissemble  his  re- 
sentment, and  to  accept  the  alliance  of  the  tyrant. 
But  he  stipulated,  that  Maximus  should  content 
himself  with  the  possession  of  the  countries  beyond 
the  Alps.  The  brother  of  Gratian  was  confirmed 
and  secured  in  the  sovereignty  of  Italy,  Africa,  and 
the  western  Illyricum  ;  and  some  honourable  con- 
ditions were  inserted  in  the  treaty,  to  protect  the 
memory,  and  the  laws,  of  the  deceased  emperor.' 
According  to  the  custom  of  the  age,  the  images  of 
the  three  imperial  colleagues  were  exhibited  to  the 
veneration  of  the  people:  nor  should  it  be  lightly 
supposed,  that,  in  the  moment  of  a  solemn  recon- 
ciliation, Theodosius  .secretly  cheri.shed  the  inten- 
tion of  perfidy  and  revenge." 

The  contempt   of   Gratian    for   the  „    .. 

'  Raptism    and  or- 

Roman  soldiers  had  exposed  him  to  thodox  edicts  of 
the  fatal  effects  of  their  resentment.  a  d.  .tso. 
His  profound  veneration  for  the  ehris-  '"''•  ^' 
tian  clergy  was  rewarded  by  the  applause  and  gra- 
titude of  a  powerful  order,  which  has  claimed,  in 
every  age,  the  privilege  of  dispensing  honours,  both 
on  earth  and  in  heaven.'  The  orthodox  bishops  be- 
wailed his  death,  and  their  own  irreparable  loss  ; 
but  they  were  soon  comforted  by  the  discovery,  that 

Scverus  in  Vit.  B.  Martin,  c.  23.  The  orator  of  Theodosius  bcsloivs 
reluctant,  and  therefore  weijfhty,  praise  on  his  clemency.  Si  cni  illc, 
pro  ceteris  sccleribus  su\s,'inliiutl  ciudelis  fuisse  videtur,  (Panegyr. 
Vet.  xii.  28.) 

r  Ambrose  mentions  the  laws  of  Gratian,  ijuas  non  abrogavit  liostis, 
(tom.  ii.  epist.  xvii.  p.  827.) 

9  Zosimus,  I.  iv,  p.  2-51,  252.  We  m.iy  disclaim  liis  oilious  suspi. 
cioiis;  but  we  cannot  reject  the  treaty  of  peace  which  the  friends  of 
Thettdosius  have  absolutely  forgotten,  or  slightly  mentioned. 

t  Their  oracle,  the  archbishop  of  Milan,  a.ssigns  to  his  pupil  Gratian 
a  high  and  respectable  place  in  heaven,  (torn.  ii.  de  Obit.  Val.  Consol. 
p.  1193.) 
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Gratian  had  committed  the  sceptre'of  the  east  to  the 
hands  of  a  prince  whose  humble  faith,  and  fervent 
zeal,  were  supported  by  the  spirit  and  abilities  of 
a  more  vigorous  character.  Among  the  benefac- 
tors of  the  church,  the  fame  of  Constantine  has 
been  rivalled  by  the  glory  of  Theodosius.  If  Con- 
stantine had  the  advantage  of  erecting  the  stand- 
ard of  the  cross,  the  emulation  of  his  successor 
assumed  the  merit  of  subduing  the  Arian  heresy, 
and  of  abolishing  the  worship  of  idols  in  the  Roman 
world.  Theodosius  was  the  first  of  the  emperors 
baptized  in  the  true  faith  of  the  Trinity.  Although 
he  was  born  of  a  christian  family,  the  maxims,  or  at 
least  the  practice,  of  the  age,  encouraged  him  to  de- 
lay the  ceremony  of  his  initiation  ;  till  he  was  ad- 
monished of  tlie  danger  of  delay,  by  the  serious  ill- 
ness which  threatened  his  life,  towards  the  end  of 
the  first  year  of  his  reign.  Before  he  again  took 
the  field  against  the  Goths,  he  received  the  sacra- 
ment of"  baptism  from  Acholius,  the  orthodox 
bishop  of  Thessalonica:'^  and,  as  the  emperor 
ascended  from  the  holy  font,  still  glowing  with  the 
warm  feelings  of  regeneration,  he  dictated  a  solemn 
edict,  which  proclaimed  his  own  faith,  and  pre- 
scribed the  religion  of  his  subjects.  "  It  is  our 
pleasure  (such  is  the  imperial  style)  that  all  the 
nations,  which  are  governed  by  our  clemency  and 
moderation,  should  stedfastly  adhere  to  the  reli- 
gion which  was  taught  by  St.  Peter  to  the  Romans; 
which  faithful  tradition  has  preserved  ;  and  which 
is  now  professed  by  the  pontiff  Damasus,  and  by 
Peter,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  a  man  of  apostolic 
holiness.  According  to  the  discipline  of  the  apos- 
tles, and  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  let  us  believe 
the  sole  deity  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  under  an  equal  majesty,  and  a  pious  Trinity. 
We  authorize  the  followers  of  this  doctrine  to  assume 
the  title  of  catholic  christians;  and  as  we  judge, 
that  all  others  are  extravagant  madmen,  we  brand 
them  with  the  infamous  name  of  heretics ;  and  de- 
clare, that  their  conventicles  shall  no  longer  usurp 
the  respectable  appellation  of  churches.  Besides 
the  condemnation  of  divine  justice,  they  must  ex- 
pect to  suffer  the  severe  penalties,  which  our  au- 
thority, guided  by  heavenly  wisdom,  shall  think 
proper  to  inflict  upon  them."-''  The  faith  of  a  sol- 
dier is  commonly  the  fruit  of  instruction,  rather 
than  of  inquiry  ;  but  as  the  emperor  always  fixed 
his  eyes  on  the  visible  landmarks  of  orthodoxy, 
which  he  had  so  prudently  constituted,  his  religious 
opinions  were  never  affected  by  the  specious  texts, 
the  subtle  arguments,  and  the  ambiguous  creeds,  of 
the  Arian  doctors.  Once  indeed  he  expressed  a 
faint  inclination  to  converse  with  the  eloquent  and 

u  For  the  baptism  of  Theodosius,  see  SozoineD,  (l.vii.  c.  4.)  Socrates, 
(1.  T.  c.  6.)  and  Tillemont,  (Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  v.  p.  728.) 

X  Ascohus,  or  Achohus,  was  honoured  by  the  friend^nip,  aud  the 
praises,  of  Ambrose;  who  styles  him,  murusfideiatquesnnctitatis,  (torn. 
li.  epist.  XV.  p.  820.)  and  afterwards  celebrates  his  speed  and  diligence 
in  rutinin;^  to  Constantinople,  Italy,  &c.  (epist.  xvi.  p.  822.)  a  virtue 
whicli  does  not  appertain  either  to  a  ira//,  or  a  bishop. 

y  Codex  Theodos.  I.  xvi.  tit.  i.  les.  2.  with  Godefroy'sComtnentary, 
torn.  vi.  p.  5 — 9.  Such  an  edict  deserved  the  warmest  praises  of  Baro- 
nius,  auream  sanctionem,  edictum  pium  et  salutare. — Sic  itur  ad  a-stra. 

z  Sozomeo,  I.  vii.  c.  6.  Tlieodoret,  1.  v.  c.  16.  Tillemont  is  dis. 
pleased  (Mem.  Ecdes.  torn.  vi.  p.  627,  6-2S.)  with  the  tenns  of  "  rustic 


learned  Eunomins,  who  lived  in  retirement  at  a 
small  distance  from  Constantinople.  But  the  dan- 
gerous interview  was  prevented  by  the  prayers  of 
the  empress  Flaccilla,  who  trembled  for  the  salva- 
tion of  her  husbaud  ;  and  the  mind  of  Theodosius 
was  confirmed  by  a  theological  argument,  adapted 
to  the  rudest  capacity.  He  had  lately  bestowed,  on 
his  eldest  son  Arcadius,  the  name  and  honours  of 
Augustus,  and  the  two  princes  were  seated  on  a 
stately  throne  to  receive  the  homage  of  their  sub- 
jects. A  bishop,  Amphilochius  of  Iconium,  ap- 
proached the  throne,  and  after  saluting,  with  due 
reverence,  the  person  of  his  sovereign,  he  acco.sted 
the  royal  youth  with  the  same  familiar  tenderness 
which  he  might  have  used  towards  a  plebeian  child. 
Provoked  by  this  insolent  behaviour,  the  monarch 
gave  orders,  that  the  rustic  priest  should  be  in- 
stantly driven  from  his  presence.  But  while  the 
guards  were  forcing  him  to  the  door,  the  dexterous 
polemic  had  time  to  execute  his  design,  by  exclaim- 
ing, with  a  loud  voice,  "  Such  is  the  treatment,  O 
emperor  '.  which  the  King  of  heaven  has  prepared 
for  those  impious  men,  who  affect  to  worship  the 
Father,  but  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  equal  majesty 
of  his  divine  Son."  Theodosius  immediately  em- 
braced the  bishop  of  Iconium  ;  and  never  forgot  the 
important  lesson,  which  he  had  received  from  this 
dramatic  parable.' 

Constantinople  was  the  priof^'P^'  .  j^pi^^  ^f  r„„ 
seat  and  fortress  of  Arianism;  and,  in      stantinople, 

.     cr     ..  ,  .,       ^  ...     A.  D.  340-380. 

a  long  mterval  of  forty  years,"  the  faith 
of  the  princes  and  prelates,  who  reigned  in  the 
capital  of  the  east,  was  rejected  in  the  purer  schools 
of  Rome  and  Alexandria.  The  archiepiscopal 
throne  of  Macedonius,  which  had  been  polluted 
with  so  much  christian  blood,  was  successively 
filled  by  Eudoxius  and  Damophilus.  Their  diocese 
enjoyed  a  free  importation  of  vice  and  error  from 
every  province  of  the  empire  ;  the  eager  pursuit  of 
religious  controversy  afforded  a  new  occupation  to 
the  busy  idleness  of  the  metropolis ;  and  we  may 
credit  the  assertion  of  an  intelligent  observer,  who 
describes,  with  some  pleasantry,  the  effects  of  their 
loquacious  zeal.  "  This  city,"  says  he,  "  is  full  of 
mechanics  and  slaves,  whoare  allot  them  profound 
theologians  ;  and  preach  in  the  shops,  and  in  the 
streets.  If  you  desire  a  man  to  change  a  piece  of 
silver,  he  informs  you,  wherein  the  Son  differs  from 
the  Father:  if  you  ask  the  price  of  a  loaf,  you  are 
told,  by  way  of  reply,  that  the  Son  is  inferior  to  the 
Father;  and  if  you  inquire,  whether  the  bath  is 
ready,  the  answer  is,  that  the  Son  was  made  out  of 
nothing."i>  The  heretics,  of  various  denominations, 
subsisted  in  peace  underthe  protection  of  the  Arians 

bishop."  "  obscure  city."  Yet  I  must  take  leave  to  think,  that  lt.nh 
Amphilochius  and  Iconium  were  objects  of  inconsiderable  mairnitudc 
in  the  Roman  empire. 

.■i  Sozomcn,  I.  vii.  c.  5.  Socrates,  I.  t.  c.  7.  Marcellin.  in  Cliron. 
The  account  of  forty  years  must  Ijc  dated  from  the  election  or  intrusion 
of  Eusebius ;  who  w'isely  exchanged  the  bishopric  of  Nicomedia  for  tlw 
throne  of  Constantinople. 

>t  See  Jortin's  Kemarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  iv.  p.  71.  The 
thirty- third  Oration  of  Gregory  Nazianzen  atfoRls  indeed  some  similar 
idexs.  even  some  still  more  ridiculous ;  but  I  have  not  yet  t'ound  the 
trorrfs  of  this  remarkable  passage,  which  1  allege  on  the  taith  of  a  cor- 
rect and  liberal  scholar. 
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of  Constanlinopic  ;  who  endeavoured  to  secure  tlic 
attaclimeiit  of  tlioso  obsotirc  sectaries;  wliih?  tlity 
ahiised,  with  iinrelcntiiijr  severity,  tlie  victory  wliieli 
they  had  olitained  over  tlic  followers  of  the  council 
of  Nice.     During  the  partial  reigns  of  Constantius 
and  ^'aIens,  the  fechle  remnant  of  the  Homoousians 
was  deprived  of  the  puhlie  and  private  exercise  of 
their  religion  ;  and  it  has  been  observed,  in  pathelie 
language,  that  tlie  scattered  flock  was  left  without 
a  shepherd,  to  wander  on  the  mountains,  or  to  he 
devoured  by  rapacious  wolves."^     Uut  as  their  zeal, 
instead   of   being   subdued,    derived  strength  and 
vigour  from  oppression,  they  seized  the  lirst  mo- 
ments of  imperfect  freedom,  which  they  acquired  by 
the   deatli  of  Yalcns,  to   form    themselves   into    a 
regular  congregation,  under  the  conduct  of  an  epis- 
Grcfeory  Nazi,  copal  pastor.     Two  natives  of  Capiia- 
aiizcn         (locia,  IJasil  and  (iregory  Nazianzen,'' 
were  distinguished  above  all  their  eonlemporarics,' 
by  the  rare  union  of  profane  eloquence  and  of  or- 
thodox piety.     These  orators,  wlio  might  sometimes 
be  compared,  by  themselves,  and  by  the  public,  to 
the  most  celebrated   of  the  ancient  Greeks,    were 
united  by  the  tics  of  the  strictest  friendship.     They 
Iiad  culti\ated,  with  equal  ardour,  the  same  liberal 
studies  in  the  schools  of  Athens;  they  had  retired, 
with  equal  devotion,  to   tlie  same  solitude  in  the 
deserts  of  I'ontus ;  and  every  spark  of  emulation, 
or  envy,  appeared  to  be  totally  extinguished  in  the 
holy  and  ingenuous  breasts  of  Gregory  and  Basil. 
But  the  exaltation  of  Basil,  from  a  private  life  to 
the  archiepiscopal  throne  of  C;rsarea,  discovered  to 
the  world,  and  perhaps  to  himself,  the  pride  of  his 
character;    and   tlie  first  favour  which  he   conde- 
scended to  bestow  on  his  friend  was  received,  and 
perhaps  was  intended,  as  a  cruel  insult.'     Instead 
of  employing   the   superior  talents  of  Gregory  in 
some  useful  and  conspicuous  station,  the  haughty 
prelate   selected,  among  the   fifty  bishopries  of  bis 
extensive  province,  the  wretched  village  of  Sasima," 
without  water,   without  verdure,    without   society, 
situate  at  the  junction  of  tliree  highways,  and  fre- 
quented only  by  the  incessant  passage  of  rude  and 
clamorous  waggoners.     Gregory  submitted  with  re- 
luctance to  this  humiliating  exile  :  he  was  ordained 
bishop  of  Sasima  ;  but  he  solemnly  protests,  that 
he  never  consummated  his  spiritual  marriage  with 

c  See  tlie  tIiirty-«-coiut  Oration  of  Grcf;ory  Nazianzrn,  and  tlie  ac- 
coiliit  of  his  own  life,  wliirli  lie  lias  composed  in  1800  iambics.  Yet 
every  physician  is  prune  to  exafigerate  the  inveterate  nature  of  the 
disease  which  he  has  cured. 

d  I  confess  myself  deeply  indehteil  to  the  tiro  lives  of  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  comi»osed,  with  very  different  views,  by  Tillemont,  (Mem. 
Eccles.  torn.  ix.  p.  305—560.  ti92— 731.)  and  Le  Clerc.  (liibliotheijUc 
Universelle,  torn,  xviii.  p.  1  —  128.) 

e  Unless  (irepory  Nazianzen  mistook  thirty  years  in  liis  own  aj;e,  he 
wa>  born,  as  well  as  his  friend  liasil,  about  the  year  32JI.  The  pri'po.«»- 
tcrous  chronology  of  Suidas  has  been  graciously  received;  tiecause  it 
removes  the  scandal  of  Gregory's  father,  a  .saint  likewise,  begetting 
children  after  he  became  a  bishop.  (Tillemont,  Mem.  Kccles.  torn.  ix. 
p.  693— C97.) 

i  Gregory's  Poem  on  his  own  Life  contains  some  heaiitiful  lines, 
(torn.  ii.  p.  8.)  which  burst  from  the  heart,  and  speak  the  pangs  of 
injured  and  lost  friendship: 

n'Ovoi  KOivoi  XoYuv, 

O/io^eyov  le  «at  iruvcsioc  /3iOf, 

N«r  eir  iv  afi^oiv     .... 

^liOKiia^ui  TayTU,  (ftfmnai  y^afiaif 

Afpuf  ifitfintTi  lat  iraXaiQC  tXiriAar. 

In  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Helena  addresses  the  same  pathetic 
complaint  to  her  frienil  Hermia  i 


this  disgusting  bride.  He  afterwards  consented  to 
undertake  tlie  government  of  his  native  <Oiureli  of 
Nazianzus,''  of  which  his  father  had  been  bishop 
above  five-and-forly  years.  Uitt  as  he  accepts  the  mis. 
was  still  conscious  that  he  deseVved  si"ii"i<'<>"st''uii- 

liople, 

another  audience,  and  another  theatre,  a.  d.  378  Nov. 
lie  aceci>te(l,  with  no  unworthy  ambition,  the  hon- 
ourable invitation,  whicli  was  addressed  to  him  from 
the  ortliodox  party  of  Constantinople.  On  his  ar- 
rival in  the  capital,  Gregory  was  entertained  in  the 
house  of  a  pious  and  charitable  kinsman  ;  the  most 
spacious  room  was  consecrated  to  the  uses  of  reli- 
gious worship  ;  and  the  name  of  Anastasia  was 
cho.sen,  to  express  the  resurrection  of  the  Nicenc 
faith.  This  private  conventicle  was  afterwards 
converted  into  a  magnificent  church  ;  and  the  cre- 
dulity of  the  succeeding  age  was  prepared  to 
believe  the  miracles  and  visions,  which  attested  tlie 
presence,  or  at  least  tlie  protection,  of  tlie  Mother  of 
God.'  The  pulpit  of  the  Anastasia  was  the  scene  of 
the  labours  and  triumphs  of  Gregory  Nazianzen ; 
and,  in  the  space  of  two  years,  he  experienced  all 
the  spiritual  adventures  which  constitute  llie  pros- 
perous or  adverse  fortunes  of  a  missionary.''  The 
Arians,  who  were  provoked  by  the  boldness  of  his 
enterprise,  represented  his  doctrine,  as  if  he  had 
preached  three  distinct  and  equal  deities;  and  the 
devout  populace  was  excited  to  suppress,  by  vio- 
lence and  tumult,  the  irregular  assemblies  of  the 
Athanasian  heretics.  From  the  cathedral  of  St. 
Sophia,  there  issued  a  motley  crowd  "  of  common 
lieggars,  who  had  forfeited  their  claim  to  pity  ;  of 
monks,  who  had  the  appearance  of  goats  or  satyrs  ; 
and  of  w  omen,  more  terrible  than  so  many  Jezebels." 
The  doors  of  the  .\nastasia  were  broke  open  ;  miicli 
mischief  was  perpetrated,  or  attempted,  with  sticks, 
stones,  and  firebrands  ;  and  as  a  man  lost  his  life  in 
the  afl'ray,  Gregory,  who  was  summoned  the  next 
morning  before  the  magistrate,  had  the  satisfaction 
of  supposing,  that  lie  publicly  confessed  the  name  of 
Christ.  After  he  was  delivered  from  the  fear  and 
danger  of  a  foreign  enemy,  his  infant  church  was 
ilisgraced  and  distracted  by  intestine  faction.  A 
stranger  who  assumed  tlie  name  of  Maximiis,'  and 
the  cloak  of  a  Cynic  philosopher,  insinuated  him- 
self into  the  confidence  of  Gregory;  deceived  and 
abused    his    favourable   opinion  ;    and   forming   a 

Ts  all  the  counsel  that  we  two  have  shared, 
'the  sister's  vows,  &c. 
Shakespeare  had  never  read  the  poems  of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  he  was 
ignorant  of  the  Greek  language;  but  his  mother-tongue,  the  language 
of  nature,  is  the  same  in  Cappadoi  ia  alitl  in  Britain. 
K  This  unfavourable  portrait  of  Sasima  is  drawn  by  Gregory  Naziaii. 
'  -.-...       recise  situation,  flirty. iii 


.  de  Vila  Sllii,   p.  7,  8.)     Its  pref 
from  Arcbilais,  and  thirty-two  from  I'yana,  is  fixed  in  the  Itiiie. 


zeii,  (tom, 
milt 

f  Antoninus,  (p.  144.  edit.  A\'esscling.) 


Ii  The  name  of  Nazianziis  has  been  immortalized  by  Gregory  ;  tint  his 
native  town,  under  the  Greek  or  Roman  title  of  Dioea?sarca,  (Tillemont, 
Mem.  liceles.  torn,  ix.  p.  (in2.)  is  mentioned  by  Plin.v,  (vi.  3.)  Ptolciny, 
and  Ilieroclcs.  (Itiner.ar.  Wesseling,  p.  709.)  It  appears  to  have  been 
situate  on  the  edge  of  Isauria. 

i  See  Ducange.  Constant.  Christiana,  1.  iv.  p.  141,  142.  The  Sem 
rti'ia/uv  of  Sozoraen  (I.  vii.  c.  6.)  is  interpreted  to  mean  the  Virgin 
Mary. 

k  Tillemont  (Mem.  Eccles.  tom.  ix.  p.  432,  &c.)  diligently  colleets, 
enlarges,  and  explains,  the  oratorical  and  poetical  hints  of  Gregory 
himself, 

I  He  pronounced  an  oration  (lorn.  i.  Oral,  xxiii,  p.  409)  in  his  praise; 
but  after  their  ipiarrel,  the  name  of  Maximnswas  changed  into  tliat 
of  lleriui,  (see  Jcrom,  tom.  i.  in  Catalog.  Script.  Eccles.  p.  301.)  I  touch 
slightly  on  these  obscure  aod  personal  squabbles. 
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secret  connexion  with  some  bishops  of  Egypt, 
attempted,  by  a  clandestine  ordination,  to  supplant 
his  patron  in  the  episcopal  seat  of  Constantinople. 
These  niortilications  might  sometimes  tempt  the 
Cappadocian  missionary  to  regret  his  obscure  soli- 
tude. But  his  fatigues  were  rewarded  by  the  daily 
increase  of  his  fame  and  his  congregation  ;  and  he 
enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  observing,  that  the  greater 
part  of  his  numerous  audience  retired  from  his  ser- 
mons, satisfied  with  the  eloquence  of  the  preacher," 
or  dissatisfied  with  the  manifold  imperfections  of 
their  faith  and  practice." 

Ruin  of  Arimisra  The  catholics  of  Constantinople 
at  Constantinople,  ,^gjg  animated  with  joyful  confidence 

A.  l).  380. 

Nov.  26.  by  the  baptism  and  edict  of  Theodo- 
sius  ;  and  they  impatiently  waited  the  ettects  of  his 
gracious  promise.  Their  hopes  were  speedily  ac- 
complished ;  and  the  emperor,  as  soon  as  he  had 
finished  the  operations  of  the  campaign,  made 
liis  public  entry  into  the  capital  at  the  head  of  a 
victorious  army.  The  next  day  after  his  arrival,  he 
summoned  Damophilus  to  his  presence  ;  and  offered 
that  Arian  prelate  the  hard  alternative  of  subscrib- 
ing the  Nicene  creed,  or  of  instantly  resigning,  to 
the  orthodox  believers,  the  use  and  possession  of 
the  episcopal  palace,  the  cathedral  of  St.  Sophia, 
and  all  the  churches  of  Constantinople.  The  zeal 
of  Damophilus,  which  in  a  catholic  saint  would 
have  been  justly  applauded,  embraced,  without 
hesitation,  a  life  of  poverty  and  exile,"  and  his  re- 
moval was  immediately  followed  by  the  purification 
of  the  imperial  city.  The  Arians  might  complain, 
with  some  appearance  of  justice,  that  an  inconsider- 
able congregation  of  sectaries  should  usurp  the 
hundred  churches,  which  they  were  insufficient  to 
fill  :  whilst  the  far  greater  part  of  the  people  was 
cruelly  excluded  from  every  place  of  religious  wor- 
ship. Theodosius  was  still  inexorable  :  but  as  the 
angels  who  protected  the  catholic  cause,  were  only 
visible  to  the  eyes  of  faith,  he  prudently  rein- 
forced those  heavenly  legions,  with  the  more  effec- 
tual aid  of  temporal  and  carnal  weapons  ;  and  the 
church  of  St.  Sophia  was  occupied  by  a  large  body 
of  the  imperial  guards.  If  the  mind  of  Gregory 
was  susceptible  of  pride,  he  must  have  felt  a  very 
lively  satisfaction,  when  the  emperor  conducted  him 
through  the  streets  in  solemn  triumph  ;  and,  with 
his  own  hand,  respectfully  placed  him  on  the  archi- 
episcopal  throne  of  Constantinople.  But  the  saint 
(who  had  not  subdued  tlie  imperfections  of  human 
virtue)  was  deeply  affected  by  the  mortifying  con- 
sideration, that  his  entrance  into  the  fold  was  that 
of  a  wolf,  rather  than  of  a  shepherd  ;  that  the  glit- 
tering  arms,  which   surrounded   his   person,  were 

m  Under  the  moJest  emblem  of  a  dream,  Gregory  (torn.  ii.  Carmen 
ix.  p.  78.)  describes  his  own  sufcess  with  some  human  complacency. 
Yet  it  should  seem,  from  his  familiar  conversation  with  his  auditor  St. 
Jerom  (lom.  i.  Epist.  ad  Nepotian.  p.  14.)  that  the  preacher  understood 
the  true  value  of  popular  applause. 

n  Lachrymie  auditorum  laudes  tuae  sint,  is  the  lively  and  judicious 
advice  of  St.  Jerom. 

o  Socrates  (1.  v.  c.  7  )  and  Sozomen  (I.  vii.  c,  5.)  relate  the  evangelical 
words  and  actions  of  Damophilus  williout  a  word  of  approbation,  lie 
considered,  siys  Socrates,  that  it  is  ditticnit  to  resiat  the  powerful ;  but 
it  Mdseasy,  and  would  have  been  profitable,  to  submit. 


necessary  for  his  safety  ;  and  that  he  alone  was  the 
object  of  the  imprecations  of  a  great  party,  whom, 
as  men  and  citizens,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
despise.  He  beheld  the  innumerable  multitude 
of  cither  sex,  and  of  every  age,  who  crowded  the 
streets,  the  windows,  and  the  roofs  of  the  houses  ; 
he  heard  the  tumultuous  voice  of  rage,  grief,  as- 
tonishment, and  despair  ;  and  Gregory  fairly  con- 
fesses, that  on  the  memorable  day  of  his  installation, 
the  capital  of  the  east  wore  the  appearance  of  a 
city  taken  by  storm,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  barbarian 
conqueror.!"  About  si.x  weeks  afterwards,  Theodo- 
sius declared  his  resolution  of  expelling  from  all  the 
churches  of  his  dominions  the  bishops  and  their 
clergy,  who  should  obstinately  refuse  to  believe,  or 
at  least  to  profess,  the  doctrine  of  the  council  of 
Nice.    His  lieutenant  Sapor  was  armed 

In  the  east, 

With  the  ample  powers  of  a  general  law,  a.  d.  381. 
a  special  commission,  and  a  military 
force  ;i  and  this  ecclesiastical  revolution  was  con- 
ducted with  so  much  discretion  and  vigour,  that  the 
religion  of  the  emperor  was  established,  without 
tumult,  or  bloodshed,  in  all  the  provinces  of  the 
east.  The  writings  of  the  Arians,  if  they  had  been 
permitted  to  exist,'  would  perhaps  contain  the 
lamentable  story  of  the  persecution,  which  afflicted 
the  church  under  the  reign  of  the  impious  Theodo- 
sius ;  and  the  sufferings  of  their  holy  confessors 
might  claim  the  pity  of  the  disinterested  reader. 
Yet  there  is  reason  to  imagine,  that  the  violence  of 
zeal  and  revenge  was,  In  some  measure,  eluded  by 
the  want  of  resistance  ;  and  that,  in  their  adversity, 
the  Arians  displayed  much  less  firmness,  than  had 
been  exerted  by  the  orthodo.x  party  under  the  reigns 
of  Constantius  and  Valens.  The  moral  character 
and  conduct  of  the  hostile  sects  appear  to  have  been 
governed  by  the  same  common  principles  of  nature 
and  religion  ;  but  a  very  material  circumstance  may 
be  discovered,  which  tended  to  distinguish  the 
degrees  of  their  theological  faith.  Both  parties,  in 
the  schools,  as  well  as  in  the  temples,  acknowledged 
and  worshipped  the  divine  majesty  of  Christ ;  and, 
as  we  are  always  prone  to  impute  our  own  senti- 
ments and  passions  to  the  Deity,  it  would  be  deemed 
more  prudent  and  respectful  to  exaggerate,  than  to 
circumscribe,  the  adorable  perfections  of  the  Son  of 
God.  The  disciple  of  Athanasius  exulted  in  the 
proud  confidence,  that  he  had  entitled  himself  to 
the  divine  favour  ;  while  the  follower  of  Arius  must 
have  been  tormented,  by  the  secret  apprehension, 
th.at  he  was  guilty,  perhaps,  of  an  unpardonable 
ofl'ence,  by  the  scanty  praise,  and  parsimonious 
honours,  which  he  bestowed  on  the  Judge  of  the 
world.     The  opinions  of  Arianism  might  satisfy  a 

P  See  Gregory  Nazianzen,  torn.  ii.  de  Vitft  sua,  p.  21,  22.  For  the 
sake  of  posterity,  the  bishop  of  Constantinople  records  a  stupendous 
prodigy.  In  the  month  of  November,  it  was  a  cloudy  morning,  but  the 
sun  broke  forth  when  ttie  procession  entered  the  church. 

<\  Of  the  three  ecclesiastical  historians,  Theodoret  alone  (I.  v.  c.  2.) 
has  mentioned  this  important  commission  of  Sapor,  which  I'illemont 
(Hist,  des  Emperenrs,  torn.  v.  p.  72S.)  Judiciously  removes,  from  the 
reign  of  Gralian,  (o  that  of  Theodosius. 

r  I  do  not  reckon  Philostorgius,  though  he  mentions  (I.  ix.  c.  19.) 
the  expulsion  of  Damophilus.  The  Eunomian  history  has  be«u  carc> 
fully  strained  through  an  orthodo-x  sieve. 
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cold  and  speculative  mind  ;  but  the  doctrine  of  the 
Niccne  creed,  most  powerfully  recommended  hy 
the  merits  of  faith  and  devotion,  was  much  liclter 
adapted  to  beeunie  popular  and  successful  in  a  be- 
lieving age. 

The  hope,  that  truth  and  wisdom 
CoTi<taiitinoni.-,  wouUl  be  found  in  the  assemblies  of 
A.  D. 381.  .May.  jhc  orthodox  clergy,  induced  the  em- 
peror to  convene,  at  Constantinople,  a  synod  of  one 
hundred  and  lifty  bishops,  who  i)roccedcd,  without 
much  (lillicuUy  or  delay,  to  complete  the  fhecdogic  al 
system  whi<-h  had  been  established  in  the  council 
of  Nice.  The  vehement  disputes  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury had  been  chielly  employed  on  the  nature  of  the 
Son  of  God  ;  and  the  various  opinions  which  were 
embraced  concerning  the  second,  were  extended  and 
transferred,  by  a  natural  analogy,  to  the  third,  per- 
son of  the  Trinity.*  Yet  it  was  found,  or  it  was 
thought,  necessary,  by  the  victorious  adversaries  of 
Arianism,  to  explain  the  ambiguous  language  of 
some  rcspectal)lc  doctors  ;  to  conlirm  the  faith  of 
the  catholics ;  and  to  condemn  an  unpopular  and 
inconsistent  sect  of  Macedonians  ;  who  freely  ad- 
mitted that  the  Son  was  consub.stantial  to  the  Father, 
while  they  were  fearful  of  seeming  to  acknowledge 
the  existence  of  Three  Gods.  A  final  and  unanimous 
sentence  was  pronounced  to  ratify  the  equal  Deity 
of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  the  mysterious  doctrine  has 
been  received  by  all  the  nations,  and  all  the 
churches,  of  the  christian  world  ;  and  their  grateful 
reverence  has  a.ssigned  to  the  bishops  of  Theodosius, 
the  second  rank  among  the  general  councils.'  Their 
knowledge  of  religious  truth  may  have  been  pre- 
served by  tradition,  or  it  may  have  been  communi- 
cated by  inspiration  ;  but  the  sober  evidence  of  his- 
tory will  not  allow  much  weight  to  the  personal 
authority  of  the  fathers  of  Constantinople.  In  an 
age,  when  the  ecclesiastics  had  scandalously  dege- 
nerated from  the  model  of  apostolical  purity,  the 
most  worthless  and  corrupt  were  always  the  most 
eager  to  frequent,  and  disturb,  the  episcopal  assem- 
blies. The  conflict  and  fermentation  of  so  many 
opposite  interests  and  tempers  inflamed  the  passions 
of  the  bishops:  and  their  ruling  passions  were,  the 
love  of  gold,  and  the  love  of  dispute.  Many  of  the 
same  prelates  who  now  applauded  the  orthodox 
piety  of  Theodosius,  had  repeatedly  changed,  w  ith 
prudent  flexibility,  their  creeds  and  opinions ;  and 
in  the  various  revolutions  of  the  church  and  state, 
the  religion  of  their  sovereign  w  as  the  rule  of  their 
obsequious  faith.  When  the  emperor  suspended  bis 
prevailing  influence,  the  turbulent  synod  was  blindly 

•  Le  Cicrc  has  given  a  curious  extract  (Bil>liotheque  Uiiivprselle 
torn,  xviii.  p.  1)1—105.)  of  the  theo!o;fical  sermons  wljicii  Grei;ory 
Naxiatizrn  pronounced  at  Constantinople  against  tlie  Arians,  Luno- 
mians,  Macedonians,  &lc.  He  tells  tlie  Macedonians,  who  deified  tlie 
Father  and  llie  Son,  without  the  Holy  Gllost.  that  they  nii^ht  as 
well  be  styled  Tritheistim^i  Detheists.  Gref-ory  himself  was  almost  a 
Trillicist  ;  and  his  monarchy  of  hcaveu  rcsetnbies  a  well-rcj^ulattd 
aristocracy. 

t  The  hrst  peneral  council  of  Constantinople  now  triumphs  in  the 
Vatican:  but  the  popes  had  Ion;;  hesitated,  aim  llii-ir  hesitation  per- 
plexes, and  almost  slajgers,  the  humble  Tillemont.  (Mem.  Eccles.  torn. 
IX.  p.  4'.n,  500.) 

u  Before  the  death  of  IMeletius,  six  or  eight  of  his  most  popular 
ecclesiastics,  amon^  whom  was  Flavian,  had  abjured,  for  the  sake  of 
peace,  the  bishopric  of  Antiocli.  (Suzonien.  I.  vii.  c.  3.  II,    Socrates, 


impelled  by  the  absurd  or  sellish  motives  of  pride, 
haired,  and  resentment.  The  death  of  Meletius, 
which  happened  at  the  couiuil  of  {Constantinople, 
presented  the  most  favourable  opportunity  of  termi- 
nating the  schism  of  .\iUiocli,  by  suffering  bis  aged 
rival,  Paulinus,  |)eaceably  to  end  his  days  in  the 
episcopal  chair.  The  faith  and  virtues  of  Paulinus 
were  unblemished.  But  his  cause  was  .supported 
by  the  western  churches  ;  and  the  bishops  of  tlie 
synod  resolved  to  perpetuate  the  mischiefs  of  dis- 
cord, by  the  hasty  ordination  of  a  perjured  candi- 
date," rather  than  to  betray  the  imagined  dignity  of 
the  east,  which  had  been  illustrated  by  the  birth 
and  death  of  the  Son  of  God.  Such  unjust  and 
disorderly  proceedings  forced  the  gravest  members 
of  the  assembly  to  dissent  and  to  secede  ;  and  the 
clamorous  majority,  which  remained  ma.sters  of 
tlie  field  of  battle,  could  be  compared  only  to  w  asps 
or  magpies,  to  a  flight  of  cranes,  or  to  a  flock  of 
geese." 

A  suspicion  may  possibly  arise,  that   _  .     ,   ,  „ 

■  *'  J  -'  ,  Retreat  of  Gre- 

so  unfavourable  a  picture  of  ecclesia.s-  gory  Nazianzcn, 
tical  synods  has  liccn  drawn  by  the 
partial  hand  of  some  ob.stinatc  heretic,  or  some  ma- 
licious infidel.  IJut  the  name  of  the  sincere  histo- 
rian who  has  conveyed  this  instructive  lesson  to  the 
knowledge  of  posterity,  must  silence  the  impotent 
murmurs  of  superstition  antl  bigotry.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  pious  and  eloquent  bishops  of  the  age  ; 
a  saint  and  a  doctor  of  the  church  ;  the  scourge  of 
Arianism,  and  the  pillar  of  the  orthodox  faith  ;  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  council  of  Constan- 
tinople, in  which,  after  the  death  of  Milctius,  he 
exercised  the  functions  of  president  :  in  a  word 
— Gregory  Nazianzen  himself.  The  harsh  and  un- 
generous treatment  which  he  experienced,'  in- 
stead of  derogating  from  the  truth  of  his  evidence, 
afl'ords  an  additional  proof  of  the  spirit  which  ac- 
tuated the  deliberations  of  the  synod.  Their  unani- 
mous suffrage  had  confirmed  the  pretensions  which 
the  bishop  of  Constantinople  derived  from  the  choice 
of  the  people,  and  the  approbation  of  the  emperor. 
But  Gregory  soon  became  the  victim  of  malice  and 
envy.  The  bishops  of  the  east,  his  strenuous  adhe- 
rents, provoked  by  his  moderation  in  the  affairs  of 
Antioch,  abandoned  him,  without  support,  to  the 
adverse  faction  of  the  Egyptians  ;  who  disputed  the 
validity  of  his  election,  and  rigorously  asserted  the 
obsolete  canon,  that  prohibited  the  licentious  prac- 
tice of  episcopal  translations.  The  pride,  or  the 
humility,  of  (Jregory,  prompteil  him  to  decline  a 
contest  which  might  have  been  imputed  to  ambition 

1.  V.  c.  5.)  Tillemont  thinks  it  his  duty  to  disbelieve  the  story  ;  hut 
he  owns  that  there  are  many  circumstances  in  the  life  of  Flavian,  wliirli 
seem  inconsistent  with  the  praises  of  Chry.sostom,  and  the  character  of 
a  saint.  {Mem.  Fccles.  toui.  x.  p.  541.) 

X  Consult  Gre;jory  Nazianzen,  de  Vitft  sua,  torn.  ii.  p.  •i.'i— 2H.  His 
ceoeral  and  particular  opinion  of  the  clergy  and  their  assemblies  may 
be  s.:-.-n  in  verse  ami  prose,  (torn.  i.  Orat.  i.  p.  33.  Epist.  Iv.  p.  814.  torn, 
ii.  Carmen  X.  p.  81.)  Such  passages  are  faiutly  marked  by  Tillemont, 
and  fairlv  produced  by  Le  Clerr. 

y  See  'Gregory,  lorn.  ii.  de  Vita  sua,  p.  2S— 31.  The  fourteenth, 
twenty-seventh,  and  thirty. second  Orations  were  pronoiuieed  in  the 
several  stages  of  this  business.  The  peroration  of  the  last,  (torn.  i.  p. 
528.)  in  which  he  takes  a  solemn  leave  of  men  and  ari;rc-U,  the  city  and 
the  emperor,  the  east  and  the  west,  &c.  ia  pathetic,  and  almost  sul). 
lime. 
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Edicts  of  Theo- 
dosiusagaiDSt 
the  heretics, 
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380— 3W. 


aud  avarice ;  and  he  publicly  offered,  not  without 
some  mixture  of  indignation,  to  renounce  the  go- 
vernment of  a  church,  which  had  been  restored,  and 
almost  created,  by  his  labours.  His  resignation  was 
accepted  by  the  synod,  and  by  the  emperor,  with 
more  readiness  than  he  seems  to  have  expected.  At 
the  time  when  he  might  have  hoped  to  enjoy  the 
fniits  of  his  victory,  his  episcopal  throne  was  filled 
by  the  senator  Nectarius  ;  and  the  new  archbishop, 
accidentally  recommended  by  his  easy  temper  and 
venerable  aspect,  was  obliged  to  delay  the  ceremony 
of  his  consecration,  till  he  had  previously  despatch- 
ed the  rites  of  his  baptism.'  After  this  remarkable 
experience  of  the  ingratitude  of  princes  and  pre- 
lates, Gregory  retired  once  more  to  his  obscure 
solitude  of  Cappadocia ;  where  he  employed  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  about  eight  years,  in  the  ex- 
ercises of  poetry  and  devotion.  The  title  of  Saint 
has  been  added  to  his  name ;  but  the  tenderness  of 
his  heart,'  and  the  elegance  of  his  genius,  reflect  a 
more  pleasing  lustre  on  the  memory  of  Gregory 
Nazianzen. 

It  was  not  enough  that  Theodosius 
had  suppressed  the  insolent  reign  of 
Arianism,  or  that  he  had  abundantly 
revenged  the  injuries  which  the  ca- 
tholics sustained  from  the  zeal  of  Constantius  and 
Valens.  The  orthodox  emperor  considered  every 
heretic  as  a  rebel  against  the  supreme  powers  of 
heaven  and  of  earth ;  and  each  of  these  powers  might 
exercise  their  peculiar  jurisdiction  over  the  soul 
and  body  of  the  guilty.  The  decrees  of  the  council 
of  Constantinople  had  ascertained  the  true  standard 
of  the  faith ;  and  the  ecclesiastics,  who  governed  the 
conscience  of  Theodosius,  suggested  the  most  effect- 
ual methods  of  persecution.  In  the  space  of  fifteen 
years,  he  promulgated  at  least  fifteen  severe  edicts 
against  the  heretics  ;''  more  especially  against  those 
who  rejected  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  ;  and  to 
deprive  them  of  every  hope  of  escape,  he  sternly 
enacted,  that  if  any  laws  or  rescripts  should  be 
alleged  in  their  favour,  the  judges  should  consider 
them  as  the  illegal  productions  either  of  fraud  or 
forgery'.  The  penal  statutes  were  directed  against 
the  ministers,  the  assemblies,  and  the  persons,  of 
the  heretics  ;  and  the  passions  of  the  legislator  were 
expressed  in  the  language  of  declamation  and  in- 
vective. I.  The  heretical  teachers,  who  usurped  the 
sacred  titles  of  bishops,  or  presbyters,  were  not  only 
excluded  from  the  privileges  and  emoluments  so 
liberally  granted  to  the  orthodox  clergy,  but  they 
were  exposed  to  the  heavy  penalties  of  exile  and 
confiscation,  if  they  presumed  to  preach  the  doctrine, 
or  to  practise  the  rights,  of  their  accursed  sects.  A 
fine  of  ten  pounds  of  gold   (above  four  hundred 

1  The  whimsical  ordination  of  Nectarius  is  attested  by  Sozomen,  (1. 
Tii.  c.  8-)  but  Tilli-mont  observes,  (Mem.  Eccle.-*.  torn.  ix.  p.  712.)  Aprcs 
tout,  ce  narre  de  Sozomene  est  si  hnnteux  pour  tous  ceux  qu'il  y  raele, 
et  surtout  pour  Tlieodose,  qu'il  vaut  mieux  travailler  a  le  detru'ire,  qu" 
a  le  souteoir :  an  admirable  canon  of  critieisnn  ! 

a  1  can  only  be  understood  to  mc.iu,  tliat  suclt  was  liis  natural  tem- 
per, when  it  was  not  hardened  or  inllanied  by  relifjious  zeal.  From 
Ilis  retirement,  he  exhorts  Nectarsins  to  prosecute  the  heretics  of  Con- 
stantinople. 

b  Sec  the  Theodosiao  Code,  I.  xvi.  tit,  v.  leg.  6—23.  with  G».Klefroy  s 


pounds  sterling)  was  imposed  on  every  person  who 
should  dare  to  confer,  or  receive,  or  promote,  an  he- 
retical ordination  :  and  it  was  reasonably  expected, 
that  if  the  race  of  pastors  could  be  extinguished, 
their  helpless  flocks  would  be  compelled,  by  igno- 
rance and  hunger,  to  return  within  the  pale  of  the 
catholic  church.  II.  The  rigorous  prohibition  of 
conventicles  was  carefully  extended  to  every  possi- 
ble circumstance,  in  which  the  heretics  could  assem- 
ble with  the  intention  of  worshipping  God  and 
Christ  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  conscience. 
Their  religious  meetings,  whether  public  or  secret; 
by  day  or  by  night,  in  cities  or  in  the  country,  were 
equally  proscribed  by  the  edicts  of  Theodosius  ;  and 
the  building,  or  ground,  which  had  been  used  for 
that  illegal  purpose,  was  forfeited  to  the  imperial 
domain.  III.  It  was  supposed  that  the  error  of  the 
heretics  could  proceed  only  from  the  obstinate  tem- 
per of  their  minds  ;  and  that  such  a  temper  was  a 
fit  object  of  censure  and  punishment.  The  anathe- 
mas of  the  church  were  fortified  by  a  sort  of  civil 
excommunication ;  which  separated  them  from  their 
fellow-citizens,  by  a  peculiar  brand  of  infamy  ;  and 
this  declaration  of  the  supreme  magistrate  tended 
to  justify,  or  at  least  to  excuse,  the  insults  of  a 
fanatic  populace.  The  sectaries  were  gradually 
disqualified  for  the  possession  of  honourable  or  lu- 
crative employments  ;  and  Theodosius  was  satis- 
fied with  his  own  justice,  when  he  decreed,  that,  as 
the  Eunomians  distinguished  the  nature  of  the  Son 
from  that  of  the  Fatlier,  they  should  be  incapable  of 
making  their  wills,  or  of  receiving  any  advantage 
from  testamentary  donations.  The  guilt  of  the  Ma- 
nich.-ean  heresy  was  esteemed  of  such  magnitude, 
that  it  could  be  expiated  only  by  the  death  of  the 
offender ;  and  the  same  capital  punishment  was 
inflicted  on  the  Audians,  or  Quartodechuans,'^  who 
should  dare  to  perpetrate  the  atrocious  crime  of 
celebrating,  on  an  improper  day,  the  festival  of 
Easter.  Every  Roman  might  exercise  the  right  of 
public  accusation  ;  but  the  office  of  Inqnisitor  of  the 
Faith,  a  name  so  deservedly  abhorred,  was  first  in- 
stituted under  the  reign  of  Theodosius.  Yet  we  are 
assured,  that  the  execution  of  his  penal  edicts  was 
seldom  enforced  ;  and  that  the  pious  emperor  ap- 
peared less  desirous  to  punish,  than  to  reclaim,  or 
terrify,  his  refractory  subjects.'' 

The  theory  of  persecution  was  estab-    E,[ecution  of 
lished  by  Theodosius,  whose  justice    Pr'«:illiin  and 

•^  .'bis  associates, 

and  piety  have  been  applauded  by  the  a.  d.  sss. 
saints :  but  the  practice  of  it.  in  the  fullest  extent, 
was  reserved  for  his  rival  and  colleague,  Maximus, 
the  first,  among  the  christian  princes,  who  shed  the 
blood  of  his  christian  subjects,  on  account  of  their 
religious  opinions.   The  causeof  the  Priscillianists,' 

commentary  on  each  law,  and  his  ^eoeral  summary,  or  Paratitlon,  torn. 
vi  p.  104—110. 

c  They  always  kept  their  Easter,  like  the  Jewish  pas«over,  on  the 
fourteenth  day  of  the  tirst  nuktu  after  the  vernal  equinox  ;  and  thus 
pertinaciously  opposed  the  Roman  church  and  Xicene  synod,  which 
had  /(.red  Easter  to  a  Sunday.  Bingham's  Antiquities,  1.  xx.  c.  5.  vol. 
ii.  p'.  309.  fol.  edit. 

d  Sozomen,  1.  vii.c.  12. 

e  See  the  Sacred  11  istory  of  SulpiciusSevenis,  (I.  ii.  p.  437 — 458,  edit, 
Lugd,  Bat.  1647.)  a  correct  and  original  writer.    Dr.  Lardner  (Credi. 
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a  recent  sect  ol"  licrctics,  who  ilisturbcd  tlie  provinces 
of  Spain,  w  as  transferred,  by  appeal,  from  the  synod 
of  Boiirdcaux  to  the  imperial  consistory  of  Treves  ; 
and  by  the  sentence  of  llie  pra'torian  prafect,  seven 
persons  were  tortnred,  condemned,  and  executed. 
The  first  of  these  was  Priscillian'  himself,  bishop  of 
Avila,"  in  Spain  ;  who  adorned  tlic  advantajces  of 
birth  and  fortune,  by  the  accomplishments  of  elo- 
quence and  learning.  Two  presbyters,  and  two 
deacons,  accompanied  their  beloved  master  in  his 
death,  which  they  esteemed  as  a  <;lorious  martyrdom ; 
and  the  number  of  religious  victims  was  completed 
by  tlie  execution  of  Lalronian,  a  poet,  who  rivalled 
the  fame  of  the  ancients  ;  and  of  Euchrocia,  a  noble 
matron  of  Bourdcaux,  the  w  idow  of  the  orator  Dcl- 
phidius.''  Two  bishops,  who  had  embraced  the 
sentiments  of  Pri.scillian,  were  condemned  to  a  dis- 
tant and  dreary  exile  ;i  and  some  indulgence  was 
shown  to  the  meaner  criminals,  who  assumed  the 
merit  of  an  early  repentance,  [f  any  credit  could 
be  allowed  to  confessions  extorted  by  fear  or  pain, 
and  to  vague  reports,  the  oflspring  of  malice  and 
credulity,  the  heresy  of  the  Priscillianists  would  be 
found  to  include  the  various  abominations  of  magic, 
of  impiety,  and  of  lewdness.''  Priscillian,  who 
wandered  about  the  world  in  the  company  of  his 
spiritual  sisters,  was  accused  of  praying  stark-naked 
in  the  midst  of  the  congregation  ;  and  it  w  as  con- 
fidently asserted,  that  the  elTects  of  his  criminal  in- 
tercourse with  the  daughter  of  Euchrocia,  had  been 
suppressed,  by  means  still  more  odious  and  crimi- 
nal. But  an  accurate,  or  rather  a  candid,  inquiry, 
will  discover,  that  if  the  Priscillianists  violated  the 
laws  of  nature,  it  was  not  by  the  licentiousness,  but 
by  the  austerity,  of  their  lives.  They  absolutely 
condemned  the  use  of  the  marriage-bed  ;  and  the 
peace  of  families  was  often  disturbed  by  indiscreet 
separations.  They  enjoined,  or  recommended,  a 
total  abstinence  from  all  animal  food  ;  and  their 
continual  prayers,  fasts,  and  vigils,  inculcated  a 
rule  of  strict  and  perfect  devotion.  The  speculative 
tenets  of  the  sect,  concerning  the  person  of  Christ, 
and  tlie  nature  of  the  human  soul,  were  derived 
from  the  Gnostic  and  IManicha-an  system  ;  and  this 
vain  philosophy,  which  had  been  transported  from 
Egypt  to  Spain,  w  as  ill  adapted  to  the  grosser  spirits 
of  the  west.  Tlie  obscure  disc^iples  of  Priscillian 
suffered,  languished,  and  gradually  disappeared: 
his  tenets  were  rejected  by  the  clergy  and  people, 
but  his  death  was  the  subject  of  a  long  and  vclic- 

bility,  &c.  part.  ii.  vol.  ix.  p.  236— .150.)  lias  laboured  tltis  .-irticle  with 
pure  teaming,  ^ood  sense,  and  moderation.  Tillemoiit  (Ulem.  Ercle^. 
tore.  viii.  p.  491—527.)  lias  raked  togctlier  all  the  dirl  of  the  fathers: 
an  useful  scavenger ! 

f  Severus  Snipicius  mentions  the  arch. heretic  with  esteem  and  pity. 
Fselix  profecto,  si  non  pravo  studio  corrumpis.«et  optimum  ingeniimi  : 
prorsusmulta  ineoanimi  et  corporis  boiia  cerneres.  (Hist.  Sacra.  I.  ii.  p. 
439.)  F.veii  Jerom  (torn.  i.  in  Script,  Eccles.  jt.  302.)  speaks  with  tem- 
per of  Priscillian  and  Latronian. 

«  The  bishopric  (in  Old  Castile)  is  now  worth  20.000  ducats  a  year, 
(Rusching's  Geography,  vol.  ii.  p.  .308.)  aod  is  therefore  much  less  likely 
to  produce  the  aiilhor'of  a  new  heresy. 

!i  Exprobabatur  miilieri  viduae  nimia  rcIiE-io,  ct  diligentius  cultadi. 
vinitas.  (Pacat.  io  Panegyr.  Vet.  xii.  29.)  Such  was  Uie  idea  of  a  hu. 
mane,  though  ignorant,  polytbeist. 

i  One  of  them  w.as  sent  intoSyiiinam  insulam  qil.T  ultra  Britaiiniam 
est.  Wiiat  must  have  been  the  ancient  contlitioQof  the  rocks  of  Scilly? 
(Camden's  Britannia,  vol.  ii.  p.  1519.) 


ment  controversy  ;  while  some  arraigned,  and  others 
applauded,  the  justice  of  his  sentence.  It  is  with 
pleasure  that  we  can  observe  the  humane  inconsis- 
tency of  tlic  most  illuslriftus  saints  and  bishops, 
Ambrose  of  Milan,'  and  Martin  of  Tours;"'  who, 
on  this  occasion,  a.sscrtcd  the  cause  of  toleration. 
They  pitied  the  unhappy  men,  who  had  been  exe- 
cuted at  Treves  ;  they  refused  to  hold  communica- 
tion with  their  episcopal  murderers  ;  and  if  Martin 
deviated  from  that  generous  resolution,  his  motives 
were  laudalilc,  and  his  repentance  was  exemplary. 
The  bishops  of  Tours  and  Milan  pronounced,  with- 
out hesitation,  the  eternal  damnation  of  lierclies  ; 
but  they  were  surprised,  and  shocked,  by  the  bloody 
image  of  their  temporal  death,  and  the  honest  feel- 
ings of  nature  resisted  the  artificial  prejudices  of 
theology.  The  humanity  of  Ambrose  and  Martin 
was  confirmed  by  the  scandalous  irregularity  of  the 
proceedings  against  Priscillian  and  his  adherents. 
The  civil  and  ecclesiastical  ministers  had  trans- 
gressed the  limits  of  their  respective  provinces. 
The  secular  judge  had  presumed  to  receive  an  ap- 
peal, and  to  pronounce  a  definitive  .sentence,  in  a 
matter  of  faith,  and  episcopal  jurisdiction.  The 
bishops  had  disgraced  themselves,  by  exercising 
the  function  of  accusers  in  a  criminal  prosecution. 
The  cruelty  of  Ithacius,"  who  beheld  the  tortures, 
and  solicited  the  death,  of  the  heretics,  provoked 
the  just  indignation  of  mankind  ;  and  the  vices  of 
that  profligate  bishop  w  ere  admitted  as  a  proof,  that 
his  zeal  was  instigated  by  the  sordid  motives  of 
interest.  Since  the  death  of  Priscillian,  the  rude 
attempts  of  persecution  have  been  refined  and 
methodized  in  the  holy  office,  which  assigns  their 
distinct  parts  to  the  ecclesiastical  and  secular 
powers.  The  devoted  victim  is  regularly  delivered 
by  the  priest  to  the  magistrate,  and  by  the  magis- 
trate to  the  executioner;  and  the  inexorable  sen- 
tence of  the  church,  which  declares  the  spiritual 
guilt  of  the  ofiender,  is  expressed  in  the  mild  lan- 
guage of  pity  and  intercession. 

Among  the  ecclesiastics,  who  illus-    ,    ,  . 

o  Amiirose.    arch-  ^ 

trated  the  reign  of  Theodosius,  Gre-  bishopnf  Milan, ' 
gory  Nazianzen  was  distinguished  by 
the  talents  of  an  elo(|uent  preacher;  the  reputation 
of  miraculous  gifts  added  weight  and  dignity  to  the 
monastic  virtues  of  Martin  of  Tours  ;"  but  the  palm 
of  episcopal  vigour  and  ability  was  ju.stly  claimed 
by  the  intrepid  Ambrose.''  He  was  descended  from 
a  noble  family  of  Romans ;    his  father  had  exer- 

k  The  scandalous  calumnies  of  Augustiii,  pope  Leo,  &c.  which  Til- 
lemoiit swallows  like  a  child,  and  Lardner  refutes  like  a  man,  may 
suggest  some  candifl  suspicions  in  favour  of  the  older  Gnostics. 

I  Anihros.  torn.  ii.  Epist.  xxiv.  p.  801. 

m  In  the  Sacred  History,  and  the  Lite  of  St.  Martin,  Sulpicius  Seve- 
rus uses  sor.ie  caution ;  but  he  declares  hiins<-lf  more  frerly  in  the 
Dialogues,  (iii.  15.)  Martin  was  reproved,  however,  by  bis  own  con- 
science, and  by  an  angel ;  nor  could  he  afterwards  perform  miracles 
with  so  much  ease. 

II  The  catholic  presbyter,  (Sulp.  Sever.  1.  ii.  p.  448.)  and  the  pagan 
orator,  (Pacat.  in  Panegyr.  Vet.  xii.  29.)  reprobate,  with  eipial  indig- 
nation, the  character  and  conduct  of  Ithacius. 

"  The  Life  of  St.  Martin, and  the  Di.ilogues  concerning  his  miracles, 
contain  facts  adapteil  to  the  grossest  barbarism,  in  a  style  not  unworthy 
of  the  Augustan  age.  So  natural  is  the  alliance  between  good  taste  and 
good  sense,  that  I  am  always  astonished  by  this  contrast. 

I>  The  short  and  superficial  Life  of  St.  Ambrose,  by  his  deacon  Pailli. 
BUS,  (Appendix  ad  edit.  Benedict,  p.  i.— xv.)  has  the  merit  of  orisinal 
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cised  the  important  office  of  praetorian  praefect  of 
Gaul ;  and  the  son,  after  passing  through  the  studies 
of  a  liberal  education,  attained,  in  the  regular 
gradation  of  civil  honours,  the  station  of  consular 
of  Liguria,  a  province  which  included  the  imperial 
residence  of  Milan.  At  the  age  of  thirty-four,  and 
before  he  had  received  the  sacrament  of  baptism, 
Ambrose,  to  his  own  surprise,  and  to  that  of  the 
world,  was  suddenly  transformed  from  a  governor 
to  an  archbishop.  Without  the  least  mixture,  as  it 
is  said,  of  art  or  intrigue,  the  whole  body  of  the 
people  unanimously  saluted  him  with  the  episcopal 
title  ;  the  concord  and  perseverance  of  their  accla- 
mations were  ascribed  to  a  preternatural  impulse  ; 
and  the  reluctant  magistrate  was  compelled  to  un- 
dertake a  spiritual  office,  for  which  he  w  as  not  pre- 
pared by  the  habits  and  occupations  of  his  former 
life.  But  the  active  force  of  his  genius  soon  qua- 
lified him  to  exercise,  with  zeal  and  prudence,  the 
duties  of  his  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  ;  and,  while 
he  cheerfully  renounced  the  vain  and  splendid 
trappings  of  temporal  greatness,  he  condescended, 
for  the  good  of  the  church,  to  direct  the  conscience 
of  the  emperors,  and  to  control  the  administration 
of  the  empire.  Gratian  loved  and  revered  him  as  a 
father ;  and  the  elaborate  treatise  on  the  faith  of 
the  Trinity,  was  designed  for  the  instruction  of  the 
young  prince.  After  his  tragic  death,  at  a  time 
when  the  empress  Justina  trembled  for  her  own 
safety,  and  for  that  of  her  son  Valentinian,  the 
archbishop  of  Milan  was  despatched,  on  two  differ- 
ent embassies,  to  the  court  of  Treves.  He  exercised, 
with  equal  firmness  and  dexteritjythe  powers  of  his 
spiritual  and  political  characters  ;  and  perhaps  con- 
tributed, by  his  authority  and  eloquence,  to  check 
the  ambition  of  Maximus,  and  to  protect  the  peace 
of  Italy.i  Ambrose  had  devoted  his  life,  and  his 
abilities,  to  the  service  of  the  church.  Wealth  was 
the  object  of  his  contempt ;  he  had  renounced  his 
private  patrimony  ;  and  he  sold,  without  hesitation, 
the  consecrated  plate,  for  the  redemption  of  cap- 
tives. The  clergy  and  people  of  Milan  were  at- 
tached to  their  archbishop ;  and  he  deserved  the 
esteem,  without  soliciting  the  favour,  or  apprehend- 
ing the  displeasure,  of  his  feeWe  sovereigns. 
His  surressfui  The  government  of  Italy,  and  of  the 
Ui'e'empress'"  y^^S  cmperor,  naturally  devolved  to 
Justina,  his  mother  Justina,  a  woman  of  beautv 

A.  D.  385,  J        ...  ,         .        ,  .  ,  ^     ■' 

April  3—  and  spirit,  but  who,  in  the  midst  oi  an 
pril  10.  orthodox  people,  had  the  misfortune 
of  professing  the  Arian  heresy,  which  she  endea- 
voured to  instil  into  the  ihind  of  her  son.  .lustina 
was  persuaded,  that  a  Roman  emperor  might  claim, 
in  his  own  dominions,  the  public  exercise  of  his 
religion  ;  and  she  proposed  to  the  archbishop,  as  a 
moderate  and  reasonable  concession,  that  he  should 
resign  the  use  of  a  single  church,  either  in  the  city 


evidence.  Tillemont,  (lUera.  Eccles.  lorn.  x.  p,  78—306.)  and  the  Bene, 
ilictine  editors,  (p.  xxxi. — Ixiii.)  iiave  taboured  with  their  usual  dili- 
geocc. 

<1  Ambrose  liimself  (torn.   ii.  Epist.  xxiv.  n.  888—891.)  gives  the 
emperor  a  very  spirited  account  of  his  own  embassy. 
■i    O 


or  suburbs  of  Milan.  But  the  conduct  of  .\mbrose 
was  governed  by  very  different  principles.'  The 
palaces  of  the  earth  might  indeed  belong  to  Cicsar  ; 
but  the  churches  were  the  houses  of  God  ;  and, 
within  the  limits  of  his  diocese,  he  himself,  as  the 
lawful  successor  of  the  apostles,  was  the  only  minis- 
ter of  God.  The  privileges  of  Christianity,  tem- 
poral as  well  as  spiritual,  were  coiVined  to  the  true 
believers  ;  and  the  mind  of  Ambrose  was  satisfied, 
that  his  own  theological  opinions  were  the  standard 
of  truth  and  orthodoxy.  The  archbishop,  who  re- 
fused to  hold  any  conference,  or  negociation,  with 
the  instruments  of  Satan,  declared,  with  modest 
firmness,  his  resolution  to  die  a  martyr,  rather  than 
to  yield  to  the  impious  sacrilege  ;  and  Justina,  who 
resented  the  refusal  as  an  act  of  insolence  and  re- 
bellion, hastily  determined  to  exert  the  imperial 
prerogative  of  her  son.  As  she  desired  to  perform 
her  public  devotions  on  the  approaching  festival  of 
Easter,  Ambrose  was  ordered  to  appear  before  the 
council.  He  obeyed  the  summons  with  the  respect 
of  a  faithful  subject,  but  he  was  followed,  without 
his  consent,  by  an  innumerable  people:  they  press- 
ed, with  impetuous  zeal,  against  the  gates  of  the 
palace  ;  and  the  affrighted  ministers  of  Valentinian, 
instead  of  pronouncing  a  sentence  of  exile  on  the 
archbishop  of  Milan,  humbly  requested  that  he 
would  interpose  his  authority,  to  protect  the  person 
of  the  emperor,  and  to  restore  the  tranquillity  of  the 
capital.  But  the  promises  which  Ambrose  received 
and  communicated,  were  soon  violated  by  a  per- 
fidious court ;  and,  during  six  of  the  most  solemn 
days,  which  christian  piety  has  set  apart  for  the 
exercise  of  religion,  the  city  was  agitated  by  the 
irregular  convulsions  of  tumult  and  fanaticism. 
The  officers  of  the  household  were  directed  to  pre- 
pare, first,  the  Portian,  and  afterwards,  the  new 
Basilica,  for  the  immediate  reception  of  the  emperor 
and  his  mother.  The  splendid  canopy  and  hang- 
ings of  the  royal  seat  were  arranged  in  the  custom- 
ary manner  ;  but  it  w  as  found  necessary  to  defend 
them,  by  a  strong  guard,  from  the  insults  of  the 
populace.  Tho  .\rian  ecclesiastics,  who  ventured 
to  show  themselves  in  the  streets,  were  exposed  to 
the  most  imminent  danger  of  their  lives  ;  and  Am- 
brose enjoyed  the  merit  and  reputation  of  rescuing 
his  personal  enemies  from  the  hands  of  the  enraged 
multitude. 

But  while  he  laboured  to  restrain  the  effecis  of 
their  zeal,  the  pathetic  vehemence  of  his  senuons 
continually  inflamed  the  angry  and  seditious  temper 
of  the  people  of  Milan.  The  characters  of  Eve,  of 
the  wife  of  Job,  of  Jezebel,  of  Herodias,  were  inde- 
cently applied  (o  the  mother  of  the  emperor ;  and 
her  desire  to  obtain  a  church  for  the  Arians,  was 
compared  to  the  most  cruel  persecutions  which 
Christianity  had   endured  under  the  reign  of  pa- 


T  His  own  represpnlation  of  his  principles  and  conduct  (torn.  ii. 
Epist.  XX.  xxi.  xxii.  p.  852 — 880)  is  one  of  tlie  curious  monuments  of 
ecclesiastical  antiquity.  It  contains  two  letters  to  his  sister  Marcel- 
lina,  Willi  a  petition  to  Valentinian,  and  the  sention  dc  Basilicis  »on 
trndetidU, 
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^anism.  TIic  measures  of  tlic  court  served  only  to 
expose  the  iiiagnitudc  of  tlic  evil.  A  fine  of  two 
liuiitlrcd  pounds  of  gold  was  imposed  on  the  corpo- 
rate body  of  mcrcliants  and  manufacturers  :  an  order 
was  siicnified,  in  the  name  of  tlic  emperor,  to  all  the 
odicrrs,  and  inferior  servants,  of  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice, tliat,  during  the  continuance  of  the  public  dis- 
orders, they  should  strictly  confine  themselves  to 
their  houses  :  and  the  ministers  of  Valentinian  im- 
prudently confessed,  that  the  most  respectable  part 
of  the  citizens  of  Milan  was  attached  to  the  cause 
of  their  archbishop.  He  was  again  solicited  to 
restore  peace  to  his  country,  by  a  timely  compliance 
with  the  will  of  his  sovereign.  The  reply  of  Am- 
brose was  couched  in  the  most  humble  and  respect- 
ful terms,  which  might,  however,  be  interpreted  as 
a  serious  declaration  of  civil  war.  "  His  life  and  for- 
tune were  in  the  hands  of  the  emperor  ;  but  he  would 
never  betray  the  church  of  Christ,  or  degrade  the 
dignity  of  the  episcopal  character.  In  such  a  cau.se 
he  was  prepared  to  sulfcr  whatever  the  malice  of  the 
demon  could  inflict;  and  he  only  wished  to  die  in 
the  presence  of  his  faithful  Hock,  and  at  the  foot  of 
the  altar  ;  /le  had  not  contributed  to  excite,  but  it 
was  in  the  power  of  God  alone  to  appease,  the  rage 
of  the  people  :  he  deprecated  the  scenes  of  blood 
and  confusion  which  were  likely  to  ensue  ;  and  it 
was  his  fervent  prayer,  that  he  might  not  survive  to 
behold  the  ruin  of  a  flourishing  city,  and  perhaps 
the  desolation  of  all  Italy."'  The  obstinate  bigotry 
of  .Justina  would  have  endangered  the  empire  of 
her  son,  if,  in  this  contest  with  the  church  and 
people  of  Milan,  she  could  have  depended  on  the 
active  obedience  of  the  troops  of  the  palace.  A 
large  body  of  Goths  had  marched  to  occupy  the 
Basilica,  which  was  the  object  of  the  dispute  :  and 
it  might  be  expected  from  the  Arian  principles,  and 
barbarous  manners,  of  these  foreign  mercenaries, 
that  they  would  not  entertain  any  scruples  in  the 
execution  of  the  most  sanguinary  orders.  They 
were  encountered,  on  the  sacred  threshold,  by  the 
archbishop,  who,  thundering  against  them  a  sentence 
of  excommunication,  asked  them,  in  the  tone  of  a 
father  and  a  master,  Whether  it  was  to  invade  the 
liouse  of  God,  that  they  had  implored  the  hospitable 
protection  of  the  republic  ?  The  suspense  of  the 
barbarians  allowed  some  hours  for  a  more  cITeclual 
negoeiation  ;  and  the  empress  was  persuaded,  by 
the  advice  of  her  wisest  counsellors,  to  leave  the 
catholics  in  possession  of  all  the  churches  of 
Milan  ;  and  to  dissemble,  till  a  more  convenient 
season,  her  intentions  of  revenge.  The  mother  of 
Valentinian  could  never  forgive  the  triumph  of 
Ambrose  ;  and  the  royal  youth  uttered  a  passionate 

«  ReU  hid  a  similar  message  from  tlie  queen,  to  request  that  he 
would  ai»|nMse  the  tnmultof  Paris.  It  was  no  lon{^er  in  his  power,  &e. 
A  quoi  i'.iioutai  tout  re  que  vous  nouvcz  vous  in)a|;iner  de  respect,  de 
doulcur,  de  ref^ret,  et  de  soumission,  &c.  (Memoires,  torn.  i.  p.  I4(i.) 
Certainly  I  do  not  compare  either  the  causes,  or  the  men  ;  yet  the 
coadjutor  hiULseir  had  some  idea  (p.  84.)  of  imitutinf;  St.  Ambrose. 

t  Sozomen  alone  (I.  vii.  c.  13.)  throws  this  luminous  fact  into  a  dark 
and  perplexed  narrative. 

u  Kxcubabat  pia  pleUs  in  ccclesiu  mori  parata  cum  episenposuo  ,  .  , 
Non  adhuc  friiridi  cxcitabaraur  tjmen  civitate  atlomt.'.  atquc  turhal a. 
An^u.-.titi.  Confession.  I.  ix.  c,  7. 


exclamation,  that  his  own  servants  were  ready  to 
betray  him  into  the  hanfls  of  an  insolent  priest. 
The  laws  of  the   empire,   some  of 

1-1  •  u     1        -.1     .1  A.  D.  386. 

which  were  inscribed  with  the  name 
of  Valentinian,  still  condemned  the  Arian  heresy, 
and  sccnu'd  to  excuse  the  resistance  of  the  catholics. 
IJy  the  influence  of  .lustina,  an  edict  of  toleration 
was  promulgated  in  all  the  provinces  which  were 
subject  to  the  court  of  Milan;  the  free  exercise  of 
their  religion  was  granted  to  those  who  professed 
the  faith  of  Itimini  ;  and  the  emperor  declared, 
that  all  persons  who  should  infringe  this  saered  and 
salutary  constilulion,  should  be  capitally  punished, 
as  the  enemies  of  the  public  peace."  The  character 
and  language  of  the  archbishop  of  Milan  may  justify 
the  suspicion,  that  his  conduct  soon  aflorded  a  rea- 
sonable ground,  or  at  lea.st  a  specious  pretence,  to 
the  Arian  ministers,  who  watched  the  opportunity 
of  surprising  him  in  .some  act  of  disobedience  to  a 
law,  which  he  strangely  represents  as  a  law  of 
blood  and  tyranny.  A  sentence  of  easy  and  honour- 
able banishment  was  pronounced,  which  enjoined 
Ambrose  to  depart  from  Milan  without  delay ; 
whilst  it  permitted  him  to  choose  the  place  of  his 
exile,  and  the  number  of  his  companions.  But  the 
authority  of  the  saints,  who  have  preached  and 
practised  the  maxims  of  passive  loyalty,  appeared 
to  Ambrose  of  less  moment  than  the  extreme  and 
pressing  danger  of  the  church.  He  boldly  refused 
to  obey ;  and  his  refusal  was  supported  by  the 
unanimous  consent  of  his  faithful  people."  They 
guarded  by  turns  the  person  of  their  archbishop  ; 
the  gates  of  the  cathedral  and  the  episcopal  palai c 
were  strongly  secured  ;  and  the  imperial  troops, 
who  had  formed  the  blockade,  were  unwilling  to  ' 
risk  the  attack,  of  that  impregnable  fortress.  The 
numerous  poor,  who  had  been  relieved  by  the 
liberality  of  Ambrose,  embraced  the  fair  occasion  of 
signalizing  their  zeal  and  gratitude ;  and  as  the 
Iiatience  of  the  multitude  might  have  been  exhausted 
by  the  length  and  uniformity  of  nocturnal  vigils,  he 
prudently  introduced  into  the  church  of  Milan  the 
useful  institution  of  a  loud  and  regular  psalmody. 
While  he  niaintained'this  arduous  contest,  he  was 
instructed,  by  a  dream,  to  open  the  earth  in  a  place 
where  the  remains  of  two  martyrs,  Gervasiiis  and 
Protasius,^  had  been  deposited  above  three  hundred 
years.  Immediately  under  the  pavement  of  the 
church  two  perfect  skeletons  were  found,'  with  the 
heads  separated  from  their  bodies,  and  a  plentiful 
effusion  of  blood.  The  holy  relics  were  presented, 
in  solemn  pomp,  to  the  veneration  of  the  people  ; 
and  every  circumstance  of  this  fortunate  discovery 
was  admirably  adapted  to  promote  the  designs  of 

I  Tillemont,  Mem.  Ecdes.  tnm.  ii.  p.  78.  498.  Many  diurclies 
in  Italy,  (iaul,  6tc.  were  dedicated  to  these  unknown  martyrs,  of 
whom  St.  (jcrvaise  seems  to  have  been  more  fortunate  than  his  com. 
panion. 

>•  Invcnimus  mirae  maprnitudinis  viros  duos,  ut  prisca  fftas  ferebat, 
torn.  II.  I'^pist.  xxii.  p.  875.  The  size  of  these  skeletons  was  forlu. 
nalely,  or  skilfully,  suited  to  the  popular  prejudice  of  the  gradual 
decre.i.se  of  the  human  stature  ;  which  has  prevailed  in  every  age  since 
the  time  of  Homer. 

Grandiacjue  efTossis  mirabitur  os,sa  sepuicliris. 
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Ambrose.  The  bones  of  the  martyrs,  their  blood, 
their  garments,  were  supposed  to  contain  a  healing 
power  ;  and  their  preternatural  influence  was  com- 
municated to  the  most  distant  objects,  without 
losing  any  part  of  its  original  virtue.  The  extraor- 
dinary care  of  a  blind  man,'  and  the  reluctant  con- 
fessions of  several  demoniacs,  appeared  to  justify 
the  faith  and  sanctity  of  Ambrose ;  and  the  truth  of 
those  miracles  is  attested  by  Ambrose  himself,  by 
his  secretary  Paulinus,  and  by  his  proselyte,  the 
celebrated  Augustin,  who.  at  that  time,  professed 
the  art  of  rhetoric  in  Milan.  The  reason  of  the 
present  age  may  possibly  approve  the  incredulity  of 
Justina  and  her  Arian  court ;  who  derided  the 
theatrical  representations,  which  were  exhibited  by 
the  contrivance,  and  at  the  expense,  of  the  arch- 
bishop." Their  efl'ect,  however,  on  the  minds  of  the 
people  was  rapid  and  irresistible  ;  and  the  feeble 
sovereign  of  Italy  found  himself  unable  to  contend 
with  the  favourite  of  heaven.  Tlic  powers  likewise 
of  the  earth  interposed  in  the  defence  of  Ambrose : 
the  disinterested  advice  of  Theodosins  was  the 
genuine  result  of  piety  and  friendship  ;  and  the 
mask  of  religious  zeal  concealed  the  hostile  and 
ambitious  designs  of  the  tyrant  of  Gaul.i' 
Maximus  inrades  The  rcign  of  Maximus  might  have 
A  'd'"3S7  ended  in  peace  and  prosperity,  could 
August.  )]e  have  contented  himself  with  the 
possession  of  three  ample  countries,  which  now 
constitute  the  three  most  flourishing  kingdoms  of 
modern  Europe.  But  the  aspiring  usurper,  whose 
sordid  ambition  was  not  dignified  by  the  love  of 
glory  and  of  arms,  considered  his  actual  forces  as 
the  instruments  only  of  his  future  greatness,  and 
his  success  was  the  immediate  cause  of  his  destruc- 
tion. The  wealth  which  he  extorted"  from  the 
oppressed  provinces  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain, 
was  employed  in  levying  and  maintaining  a  for- 
midable army  of  barbarians,  collected,  for  the  most 
part,  from  the  fiercest  nations  of  Germany.  The 
conquest  of  Italy  was  the  object  of  his  hopes  and 
preparations  ;  and  he  secretly  meditated  the  ruin 
of  an  innocent  youth,  whose  government  was  ab- 
horred and  despised  by  his  catholic  subjects.  But 
as  Maximus  wished  to  occupy,  without  resistance, 
the  passes  of  the  Alps,  he  received,  with  perfidious 
smiles,  Domninus  of  Syria,  the  ambassador  of  Va- 
lentinian,  and  pressed  him  to  accept  the  aid  of  a 
considerable  body  of  troops  for  the  service  of  a 
Pannonian  war.  The  penetration  of  Ambrose  had 
discovered  the  snares  of  an  enemy  under  the  pro- 
fessions of  friendship;''  but  the  Syrian  Domninns 
was  corrupted,  or  deceived,  by  the  liberal  favour 
of  the  court  of  Treves  ;  and  the  council  of  Milan 
obstinately  rejected   the  suspicion  of  danger  with 

X  AmhroE.  torn.  ii.  EpiKt.  xxii.  p.  875.  AuRustiD.  Confes,  I.  ix.  c.  7. 
de  Civitat.  Dei.  I.  xxii.  c.  8.  Pauliti.  in  Vita  St.  Ambros.  c.  !■).  io 
Append.  Benedict,  p.  4.  The  blind  nian*s  name  was  Severus;  he 
touched  tlie  lioly  garment,  recovered  his  sight,  and  devoted  the  rest  of 
his  life  (at  least  twenty-five  years)  to  the  service  of  the  churctl.  I 
should  recommend  this  miracle  to  our  divines,  if  it  did  not  prove  the 
worship  of  rphc5i,  as  well  as  the  Nicene  creed. 

»  Paulin.  in  Vit.  St.  Ambros,  c.  5.  in  Ap|)end.  Benedict,  p  .'>. 

1>  Tillemont,  Mem.  Ecclcs,  torn,  x.  p.  190.  750.  He  partially  allows 
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a  blind  confidence,  which  was  the  effect,  not  of 
courage,  but  of  fear.  The  march  of  the  auxiliaries 
was  guided  by  the  ambassador  ;  and  they  were  ad- 
mitted, without  distrust,  into  the  fortresses  of  the 
Alps.  But  the  crafty  tyrant  followed,  with  hasty 
and  silent  footsteps,  in  the  rear ;  and  as  he  dili- 
gently intercepted  all  intelligence  of  his  motions, 
the  gleam  of  armour,  and  the  dust  excited  by  the 
troops  of  cavalry,  first  announced  the  hostile  ap- 
proach of  a  stranger  to  the  gates  of  Milan.  In  this 
extremity,  Justina  and  her  son  might  accuse  their 
own  imprudence  and  the  perfidious  arts  of  Maxi- 
mus ;  but  they  wanted  time,  and  force,  and  reso- 
lution, to  stand  against  the  Gauls  and  Germans, 
either  in  the  field,  or  within  the  walls  of  a  large 
and  disafl'ected  city.  Flight  was  their  only  hope, 
Aquileia  their  only  refuge  ;  and  as  JIaximus  now 
displayed  his  genuine  character,  the  brother  of 
Gratian  might  expect  the  same  fate  from  the  hands 
of  the  same  assassin.  Maximus  entered  Milan  in 
triumph ;  and  if  the  wise  archbishop  refused  a 
dangerous  and  criminal  connexion  with  the  usurper, 
he  might  indirectly  contribute  to  the  success  of  his 
arms,  by  inculcating,  from  the  pulpit,  the  duty  of 
resignation,  rather  than  that  of  resistance."  The 
unfortunate  Justina  reached  Aquileia  in  safety ; 
but  she  distrusted  the  strength  of  the  fortifications ; 
she  dreaded  the  event  of  a  siege  ;  and  she  resolved 
to  implore  the  protection  of  the  great  Theodosius, 
whose  power  and  virtue  were  celebrated  in  all  the 
countries  of  the  west.  A  vessel  was  secretly  pro- 
vided to  transport  the  imperial  family ;  they  em- 
barked with  precipitation  in  one  of  the  obscure 
harbours  of  Venetia,  or  Istria  ;  traversed  the  whole 
extent  of  the  Hadriatie  and  Ionian  seas ;  turned 
the  extreme  promontory  of  Peloponnesus ;  and, 
after  a  long,  but  successful,  navigation,  reposed 
themselves  in  the  port  of  Thessalonica.  All  the 
subjects  of  Valentinian  deserted  the  Fli"ht of  Vaien- 
cause  of  a  prince,  who,  by  his  abdica-  tinian. 
tion,  had  absolved  them  from  the  duty  of  allegiance ; 
and  if  the  little  city  of  jEmona,  on  the  verge  of 
Italy,  had  not  presumed  to  stop  the  career  of  his 
inglorious  victory,  Maximus  would  have  obtained, 
without  a  struggle,  the  sole  possession  of  the 
western  empire. 

Instead  of  inviting  his  royal  guests  Theodosius  taket 
to  the  palace  of  Constantinople,  Theo-  ^VaieVt'^ni^r 
dosius  bad  some  unknown  reasons  to  a.  d.  387. 
fix  their  residence  at  Thessalonica  ;  but  these  rea- 
sons did  not  proceed  from  contempt  or  indifference, 
as  he  speedily  made  a  visit  to  that  city,  accom- 
panied by  the  greatest  part  of  his  court  and  senate. 
After  the  first  tender  expressions  of  friendship  and 
sympathy,   the   pious  emperor  of  the  east  gently 


the  mediation  of  Thftodosiiis ;  and  capriciously  rejects  that  of  Maxi. 
rous,  thouKh  it  is  attested  by  Prosjwr,  Soxomcn,  and  Thcodorct. 

<•  The  modest  censure  of  Siilpicins  (Dialog,  iii,  15.)  inflicts  a  much 
deeper  wound  than  (he  feeble  declamation  of  Pacatus,  (xii.  25.  36.) 

A  Esto  tiitior  adversus  hoininem,  pacis  involucro  te;;entero,  was  the 
wise  caution  of  Ambrose  (torn,  ii.  p.  891.)  after  his  return  from  his 
second  emliass)'. 

e  Baronins  (A.  D.  387,  No,  6.1.^  applies  to  this  season  of  public  liii. 
tress  some  of  the  penitential  serroous  of  tlic  archbishop. 
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admonished  Justina,  that  tlic  guilt  of  licrcsy  was 
sometimes  punlslicd  in  this  world,  as  well  as  in  the 
next;  and  that  the  puhlie  profession  uf  tlic  Niccne 
faith  would  he  the  most  elheaeious  step  to  promote 
the  restoration  of  her  son,  by  the  satislaetion  w  hicli 
it  must  oeeasion  both  on  earth  and  in  heaven.  The 
momentous  question  of  peace  or  war  was  referred, 
by  Theodosius,  to  the  deliberation  of  his  eouneil  ; 
and  the  arguments  whieh  might  be  alleged  on  the 
side  of  honour  and  justice,  had  aequired,  sinee  the 
death  of  Gratiau,  a  considerable  degree  of  additional 
weight.  The  persecution  of  the  imperial  family, 
to  which  Theodosius  himself  had  been  indebted  for 
Lis  fortune,  was  now  aggravated  by  recent  and  re- 
peated injuries.  Neither  oaths  nor  treaties  could 
restrain  the  boundless  ambition  of  Maximus  ;  and 
the  delay  of  vigorous  and  decisive  measures,  instead 
of  prolonging  the  blessings  of  peace,  would  expose 
the  eastern  empire  to  the  danger  of  an  hostile  in- 
vasion. The  barbarians,  who  had  passed  the  Da- 
nube, had  lately  assumed  the  character  of  soldiers 
and  subjects,  but  their  native  fierceness  was  yet 
untamed  ;  and  the  operations  of  a  war,  whieh  would 
exercise  their  valour,  and  diminish  their  numbers, 
might  tend  to  relieve  the  provinces  from  an  into- 
lerable oppression.  Notwithstanding  these  specious 
and  solid  reasons,  which  were  approved  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  council,  Theodosius  still  hesitated, 
whether  he  should  draw  the  sword  in  a  contest, 
which  could  no  longer  admit  any  terms  of  recon- 
ciliation ;  and  his  magnanimous  character  was  not 
disgraced  by  the  apprehensions  which  he  felt  for 
the  safety  of  his  infant  sons,  and  the  welfare  of  his 
exhausted  people.  In  this  moment  of  anxious 
doubt,  while  the  fate  of  the  Kuman  world  depended 
on  the  resolution  of  a  single  man,  the  charms  of  the 
princess  Galla  most  powerfully  pleaded  the  cause 
of  her  brother  Valentinian.''  The  heart  of  Theo- 
dosius was  softened  by  the  tears  of  beauty ;  his 
affections  were  insensibly  engaged  by  the  graces  of 
youth  and  innocence;  the  art  of  Justina  managed 
and  directed  the  impulse  of  passion  ;  and  the  cele- 
bration of  the  royal  nuptials  was  the  assurance  and 
signal  of  the  civil  war.  The  unfeeling  critics,  who 
consider  every  amorous  weakness  as  an  indelible 
stain  on  the  memory  of  a  great  and  orthodox  em- 
peror, are  inclined,  on  this  occasion,  to  dispute  the 
suspicious  evidence  of  the  historian  Zosimus.  For 
my  own  part,  I  shall  frankly  confess,  that  I  am 
willing  to  find,  or  even  to  seek,  in  the  revolutions 
of  the  world,  some  traces  of  the  mild  and  tender 
sentiments  of  domestic  life  ;  and,  amidst  the  crowd 
of  fierce  and  ambitious  conquerors,  I  can  distin- 
guish, with  peculiar  complacency,  a  gentle  hero, 
who  may  be  supposed  to  receive  bis  armour  from 
the  hands  of  love.  The  alliance  of  the  Persian 
king  was  secured  by  the  faith  of  treaties ;  the  mar- 
tial barbarians  were  persuaded  to  follow  the  stand- 

f  Tlic  flight  of  Valrntiiiian,  and  the  love  of  Thendosills  for  his  sister, 
aiv  related  hy  Xnsimiis,  (I.  iv.  p.  2/;.l,  2i;.i.)  Tilknioiil  pniihices  simie 
weak  and  anilji;;iioiis  evidence  ti>  antedate  tlie  second  marriage  of 
Theodosius,  (Hist,  des  Linpereurs,  loni.  v.  p.  740.)  and  consequently 


ard,  or  to  respect  the  fronlicM,  of  an  active  and 
liberal  monarch  ;  and  the  dominions  of  Theodosius, 
from  the  Kuphrates  to  the  lludriatie,  resouiuled  with 
the  preparations  of  war  both  by  land  ami  sea.  The 
skilful  disposition  of  the  forces  of  the  east  seemed 
to  multiply  their  numbers,  and  distracted  the  atten- 
tion of  Maximus.  He  had  reason  to  fear,  that  a 
eliosen  body  of  troops,  under  the  command  of  the 
intrepid  Arbogasfes,  would  direct  their  march  along 
the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  boldly  penetrate 
through  the  Kha-tian  provinces  into  the  centre  of 
(;aul.  A  powerful  llect  was  etjuipped  in  the  har- 
bours of  Greece  and  Epirus,  with  an  apparent 
design,  that  as  soon  as  a  passage  had  been  opened 
by  a  naval  victory,  Valentinian  and  his  mother 
should  land  in  Italy,  proceed,  without  delay,  to 
Home,  and  occupy  the  majestic  seat  of  religion 
and  empire.  In  the  mean  while,  Theodosius  him- 
self advanced,  at  the  head  of  a  brave  and  disciplined  i 
army,  to  encounter  his  unworthy  rival,  who,  after 
the  siege  of  /Emona,  had  fixed  his  camp  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Siseia,  a  city  of  Pannonia, 
strongly  fortified  by  the  broad  and  rapid  stream  of 
the  Save. 

The  veterans,  who  still  remembered  Defeat  and  deatii 
the  long  resistance,  and  successive  re-     °a!'d!"388'' 
sources,   of    the  tyrant   Magnentius,    June— August. 
might  prepare  themselves  for  the  labours  of  three 
bloody  campaigns.     But  the  contest  with  his  suc- 
cessor, who,  like  him,  had  usurped  the  throne  of 
the  west,  was  easily  decided  in  the  term  of  two 
months,'   and   within   the  space  of   two  hundred 
miles.     The  superior  genius  of  the  emperor  of  the      . 
east  might  prevail  over  the  feeble  Maximus,  who,      j 
in  this  important  crisis,  showed  himself  destitute  of 
military  skill,  or  personal  courage  ;  but  the  abilities 
of  Theodosius  were  seconded    by   the   advantage 
which  he  possessed  of  a  numerous  and  active  ca- 
valry.    The  Huns,  the  Alani,  and,  after  their  ex- 
ample, the    Goths    themselves,  were    formed    into 
squadrons  of  archers  ;  who  fought  on  horseback, 
and  confounded  the  steady  valour  of  the  Gauls  and  i 
Germans,  by  the  rapid  motions  of  a  Tartar  war. 
After  the  fatigue  of  a  long  march,  in  the  heat  of 
summer,  they  spurred  their  foaming  horses  into  the 
waters  of  the  Save,  swam  the  river  in  the  presence 
of  the  enemy,  and  instantly  charged  and  routed  the 
troops  who  guarded  the  high  ground  on  the  oppo- 
site side.      Marcellinus,  the  tyrant's  brother,  ad- 
vanced to  sujiport  them  with  the   select  cohorts, 
which  were  considered  as  the  hope  and  strength  of     1 
the  army.     The  action,  whieh  had  been  interrupted      1 
by  the  approach  of  night,  was  renew  ed  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  and,  after  a  sharp  conllict,  the  surviving  rem- 
nant of  the  bravest  soldiers  of  Maximus  threw  down 
their  arms  at  the   feet  of  the  conqueror.     Without 
suspending  his  inarch,  to  receive  the  loyal  acclama- 
tions of  the  citizens  of  jEraona,  Theodosius  pressed 


to  refute  ees  contcs  de  Zosime,  qui  serioent  trop  contraires  d  la  pi^-ttf 
de  'I'ln^oihise. 

K  See  fiodefroy's  ntro»olo!:y  of  the  Laws,  Cud.  Tlteodos.  torn.  i.  p. 
e.\px. 
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forwards,  to  terminate  the  war  by  the  death  or  cap- 
tivity of  his  rival,  who  fled  before  him  with  the 
diligence  of  fear.  From  the  summit  of  the  Julian 
Alps,  he  descended  with  such  incredible  speed  into 
the  plain  of  Italy,  that  he  reached  Aquileia  on  the 
evening  of  the  first  day  ;  and  Maximus,  who  found 
himself  encompassed  on  all  sides,  had  scarcely  time 
to  shut  the  gates  of  the  city.  But  the  gates  could 
not  long  resist  the  effort  of  a  victorious  enemy;  and 
the  despair,  the  disaffection,  the  indifl'ercnce  of  tlie 
soldiers  and  people,  hastened  the  downfall  of  the 
wretched  Maximus.  He  was  dragged  from  his 
throne,  rudely  stripped  of  the  imperial  ornaments, 
the  robe,  the  diadem,  and  the  purple  slippers  ;  and 
conducted,  like  a  malefactor,  to  the  camp  and  pre- 
sence of  Theodosius,  at  a  place  about  three  miles 
from  Aquileia.  The  behaviour  of  the  emperor  was 
not  intended  to  insult,  and  he  showed  some  dispo- 
sition to  pity  and  forgive,  the  tyrant  of  the  west, 
who  had  never  been  his  personal  enemy,  and  was 
now  become  the  object  of  his  contempt.  Our  sym- 
pathy is  the  most  forcibly  excited  by  the  misfor- 
tunes to  which  we  are  exposed ;  and  the  spectacle 
of  a  proud  competitor,  now  prostrate  at  his  feet, 
could  not  fail  of  producing  very  serious  and  solemn 
thoughts  in  the  mind  of  the  victorious  emperor. 
But  the  feeble  emotion  of  involuntary  pity  was 
checked  by  his  regard  for  public  justice,  and  the 
memory  of  Gratian  ;  and  he  abandoned  the  victim 
to  the  pious  zeal  of  the  soldiers,  who  drew  him  out 
of  the  imperial  presence,  and  instantly  separated 
his  head  from  his  body.  The  intelligence  of  his 
defeat  and  death  was  received  with  sincere  or 
well-dissembled  joy :  his  son  Victor,  on  whom  he 
bad  conferred  the  title  of  Augustus,  died  by  the 
order,  perhaps  by  the  hand,  of  the  bold  Arbogastes; 
and  all  the  military  plans  of  Theodosius  were  suc- 
cessfully executed.  When  he  had  thus  terminated 
the  civil  war,  with  less  difficulty  and  bloodshed 
than  he  might  naturally  expect,  he  employed  the 
winter  months  of  his  residence  at  Milan,  to  restore 
the  state  of  the  afflicted  provinces  ;  and  early  in  the 
spring  he  made,  after  the  example  of  Constantine 
and  Constantius,  his  triumphal  entry  into  the  an- 
cient capital  of  the  Roman  empire.'' 
Virtues  of  Thto-  The  orator,  who  may  be  silent  with- 
dosius.  Q,,^  danger,  may  praise  without  diffi- 
culty, and  without  reluctance  ;'  and  posterity  will 
confess,  that  the  character  of  Theodosius ''  might 
furnish  the  subject  of  a  sincere  and  ample  pane- 
gyric. The  wisdom  of  his  laws,  and  the  success  of 
his  arms,  rendered  his  administration  respectable 
in  the  eyes  both  of  his  subjects  and  of  his  enemies. 
He  loved  and  practised  the  virtues  of  domestic  life, 
which  seldom  hold  their  residence  in  the  palaces 

h  Besides  the  liiiils  whicli  may  be  g:atliered  from  clironicles  and 
ecclesiastical  history,  Zosinius,  (1.  iv.  p.  239—267.)  Orosius,  (1.  vii.  c. 
35.)  and  Pacatus.  (in  I'aneRyr.  Vet  xii.  30—47.)  supply  the  loose  and 
scanty  materials  of  this  civil  war.  Ambrose  (torn.  ii.  Epist.  xl.  p.  952, 
953.)  darkly  alludes  to  the  well-known  -events  of  a  ma;;azine  surprised^ 
an  action  at  Pelovio.  a  Sicilian,  perhajis  a  naval,  victory,  &c.  Anso.' 
nin-i  (p.  o.'iG.  edit.  Toll.)  applauds  the  peculiar  merit,  and'irood  fortune 
of  A<|Hileia. 

'  Uuam  prumi'lum  laudare  principcm,  lam  tutum  siluisse  dc  principe. 


of  kings.  Theodosius  was  chaste  and  temperate  ; 
he  enjoyed,  without  excess,  the  sensual  and  social 
pleasures  of  the  table  ;  and  the  warmth  of  his 
amorous  passions  was  never  diverted  from  their 
lawful  objects.  The  proud  titles  of  imperial  great- 
ness were  adorned  by  the  tender  names  of  a  faithful 
husband,  an  indulgent  father  ;  his  uncle  was  raised, 
by  his  affectionate  esteem,  to  the  rank  of  a  second 
parent.  Theodosius  embraced,  as  his  own,  the 
cliildren  of  his  brother  and  sister  ;  and  the  expres- 
sions of  his  regard  were  extended  to  the  most  dis- 
tant and  obscure  branches  of  his  numerous  kindred. 
His  familiar  friends  were  judiciously  selected  from 
among  those  persons,  who,  in  the  equal  inter- 
course of  private  life,  had  appeared  before  his  eyes 
without  a  mask  :  the  consciousness  of  personal  and 
superior  merit  enabled  him  to  despise  the  accidental 
distinction  of  the  purple  ;  and  he  proved  by  his 
conduct,  that  he  had  forgotten  all  the  injuries, 
while  he  most  gratefully  remembered  all  the  favours 
and  services,  which  he  had  received  before  he 
ascended  the  throne  of  the  Roman  empire.  The 
serious,  or  lively,  tone  of  his  conversation,  was 
adapted  to  the  age,  the  rank,  or  the  character,  of 
his  subjects  whom  he  admitted  into  his  society  ;  and 
the  aft'abilify  of  his  manners  displayed  the  image  of 
his  mind.  Theodosius  respected  the  simplicity  of 
the  good  and  virtuous  ;  every  art,  every  talent,  of 
a  useful,  or  even  of  an  innocent,  nature,  was  re- 
warded by  his  judicious  liberality  ;  and,  except 
the  heretics,  whom  he  persecuted  with  implacable 
hatred,  the  diffusive  circle  of  his  benevolence  was 
circumscribed  only  by  the  limits  of  the  human 
race.  The  government  of  a  mighty  empire  may 
assuredly  suffice  to  occupy  the  time  and  the  abili- 
ties of  a  mortal  :  yet  the  diligent  prince,  without 
aspiring  to  the  unsuitable  reputation  of  profound 
learning,  always  reserved  some  moments  of  his 
leisure  for  the  instructive  amusement  of  reading. 
History,  which  enlarged  his  experience,  was  his 
favourite  study.  The  annals  of  Rome,  in  the  long 
period  of  eleven  hundred  years,  presented  him  with 
a  various  and  splendid  picture  of  human  life  ;  and 
it  has  been  particularly  observed,  that  whenever  he 
perused  the  cruel  acts  of  Cinna,  of  Marius,  or  of 
Sylla,  he  warmly  expressed  his  generous  detesta- 
tion of  those  enemies  of  humanity  and  freedom. 
His  disinterested  opinion  of  past  events  was  use- 
fully applied  as  the  rule  of  his  own  actions  ;  and 
Theodosius  has  deserved  the  singular  commenda- 
tion, that  his  virtues  always  seemed  to  expand  with 
his  fortune ;  the  season  of  hiS  prosperity  was  that 
of  his  moderation  ;  and  his  clemency  appeared  the 
most  conspicuous  after  the  danger  and  success  of 
the  civil  «ar.     The  Moorish  guards  of  the  tvrant 


(Pacat.  in  P.uic^yr.  \'et.  xii.  2)  Latinns  Pacatus  Drepanius,  a  native 
of  Gaul,  pronounced  this  oration  at  Rome.  (A.  1).  388.)  He  was  after, 
wards  proctuisul  of  Africa ;  and  his  friend  Ausonius  iiraiscs  him  .-u  a 
poet,  second  only  to  Virgil.  See  Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Kmpcreurs,  torn, 
V.  p.  303. 

k  See  the  fair  portrait  of  Theodosius,  by  the  vounser  Victor;  the 
strokes  are  distinct,  ami  the  colours  are  mixed.  The  praise  of  Pacattis 
is  loo  vasue;  and  Claudian  alw.iys  seems  afraid  of  exalting  the  father 
above  the  son. 
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Iind  bci'ii  massacred  in  tlie  lirst  heat  of  the  victory  ; 
and  a  small  niiinbtr  of  the  most  obnoxious  crimi- 
nals sufl'crcd  the  punislimcnt  of  the  law.  Hut  the 
emperor  showed  himself  much  more  attentive  to  re- 
lieve the  innocent,  than  to  chastise  the  guilty.  The 
oppressed  subjects  of  the  west,  who  would  have 
deemed  themselves  happy  in  the  restoration  of  their 
lands,  were  astonished  to  receive  a  sum  of  money 
equivalent  to  their  loss  ;  and  the  liberality  of  tlic 
conqueror  supported  the  aged  mother,  and  educated 
the  orphan  daughters,  of  Maximus.'  A  charac- 
ter thus  accomplished,  might  almost  excuse  the 
extravagant  supposition  of  the  orator  Pacatus ; 
that  if  the  elder  IJnitus  could  be  permitted  to  re- 
visit the  earth,  the  stern  republican  would  abjure, 
at  the  feet  of  Theodosius,  his  hatred  of  kinf;s  ;  and 
ingenuously  confess,  that  such  a  monarch  was  the 
most  faithful  guardian  of  the  happiness  and  dignily 
of  the  Roman  people."" 

Faults  of  Thco-  Yet  the  piercing  eye  of  the  founder 
dosius.  pC  {|,g  republic  mu.st  have  discerned 
two  essential  imperfections,  which  might,  perhaps, 
have  abated  his  recent  love  of  despotism.  The 
virtuous  mind  of  Theodosius  was  often  relaxed  by 
indolence,"  and  it  was  sometimes  intlamed  by  pas- 
sion." In  the  pursuit  of  an  important  object,  his 
active  courage  was  capable  of  the  most  vigorous 
exertions ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  design  was  accom- 
plished, or  the  danger  was  surmounted,  the  hero 
sunk  into  inglorious  repose  ;  and  forgetful  that  the 
time  of  a  prince  is  the  property  of  his  people,  re- 
signed himself  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  innocent, 
but  trifling,  pleasures  of  a  luxurious  court.  The 
natural  disposition  of  Theodosius  was  hasty  and 
choleric ;  and,  in  a  station  where  none  could  resist, 
and  few  would  dissuade,  the  fatal  consequence  of 
his  resentment,  the  humane  monarch  was  justly 
alarmed  by  the  consciousness  of  his  infirmity  and 
of  his  power.  It  was  the  constant  study  of  his  life 
to  suppress,  or  regulate,  the  intemperate  sallies  of 
passion  ;  and  the  success  of  his  cfTorts  enhanced 
the  merit  of  his  clemency.  But  the  painful  virtue 
which  claims  the  merit  of  victory,  is  exposed  to  the 
danger  of  defeat ;  and  the  reign  of  a  wise  and 
merciful  prince  was  polluted  by  an  act  of  cruelty, 
which  would  stain  the  annals  of  Nero  or  Domitian. 
Within  the  space  of  three  years,  the  inconsistent 
historian  of  Theodosius  must  relate  the  generous 
pardon  of  the  citizens  of  Antioch,  and  the  inhuman 
massacre  of  the  people  of  Thessalonica. 
„.       ,.,.      ,       The  lively  impatience  of  the  inha- 

The  sedition  of  .  . 

Aiiiiotii.        bitants  of  Antioch  was  never  satisfied 

with  their  own  situation,  or  with  the 

character,  and  conduct,  of  their  successive  sove- 

1  Ambros,  torn.  ii.  Epist.  xl.  p.  055.  Pacatus,  from  the  want  of  skill, 
or  of  courage,  omits  this  Klorioiis  circumstauce. 

m  Paeat.  in  I*aHcgyr.  Vet.  xii.  20. 

_n  Zoiiiiniis  1.  iv.  p.  271,  272.  Hia  partial  evidence  is  marked  by  an 
air  of  candour  anci  triitli-  He  observes  tliese  vicissitudes  of  slolli 
and  activity,  not  as  a  vice,  but  as  a  singularity,  ia  the  cliaracler  rif 
Theodosius, 

^  o  This  choleric  temper  is  acknowledged,  and  excused,  by  Victor. 
Sed  babes  {says  Andirow,  in  decent  and  manly  language,  to  his  sove. 
rejgn)  naturae  impctum,  qucm  si  quis  lenire  vclit,  cito  vertes  ad 
luiscrlcordiam  ;  si  rjuis  stimulet,  in  mag'xs  cxsuscitas,  ut  cum  revocare 


Feb.  20. 


reigns.  The  Arian  subjects  of  Theodosius  deplored 
the  loss  of  their  churches  ;  and,  as  three  rival  bishops 
disputed  the  throne  of  Antioch,  the  sentence  which 
decided  their  pretensions  excited  the  murmurs  of 
the  two  unsuccessful  congregations.  The  exi- 
gencies of  the  Gothic  war,  and  the  inevitable  ex- 
pense that  accompanied  the  conclusion  of  the  peace, 
had  constrained  the  emperor  to  aggravate  the 
weight  of  the  public  impositions  ;  and  the  provinces 
of  Asia,  as  they  had  not  been  involved  in  the  dis- 
tress, were  the  less  inclined  to  contribute  to  the  re- 
lief, of  Europe.  The  auspicious  period  now  ap- 
proached of  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign  ;  a  festival 
more  grateful  to  the  soldiers,  who  received  a  liberal 
donative,  than  to  the  subjects,  whose  voluntary 
olleriiigs  had  been  long  since  converted  into  an  ex- 
traordinary and  oppressive  burthen.  The  edicts  of 
taxation  interrupted  the  repose,  and  pleasures,  of 
Antioch  ;  and  the  tribunal  of  the  magistrate  was 
besieged  by  a  suppliant  crowd  ;  who,  in  pathetic, 
but,  at  lirst,  in  respectful,  language,  solicited  the 
redress  of  their  grievances.  They  were  gradually 
incensed  by  the  pride  of  their  haughty  rulers,  who 
treated  their  complaints  as  a  criminal  resistance  ; 
their  satirical  wit  degenerated  into  sharp  and  angry 
invectives ;  and,  from  the  subordinate  powers  of 
government,  the  invectives  of  the  people  insensibly 
rose  to  attack  the  sacred  character  of  the  emperor 
himself.  Their  fury,  provoked  by  a 
feeble  opposition,  discharged  itself  on 
the  images  of  tlie  imperial  family,  which  were  erect- 
ed, as  objects  of  public  veneration,  in  the  most  con- 
spicuous places  of  the  city.  The  statues  of  Theo- 
dosius, of  his  father,  of  his  wife  Flaccilla,  of  his 
two  sons,  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  were  insolently 
thrown  down  from  their  pedestals,  broken  in  pieces, 
or  dragged  with  contempt  througli  the  streets  :  and 
the  indignities  which  were  olVered  to  the  represent- 
ations of  imperial  majesty,  sufliciently  declared  the 
impious  and  treasonable  wishes  of  the  populace. 
The  tumult  was  almost  immediately  suppressed  by 
the  arrival  of  a  body  of  archers ;  and  Antioch  had 
leisure  to  reflect  on  the  nature  and  consequences  of 
her  crime.i"  According  to  the  duty  of  his  ollice,  the 
governor  of  the  province  despatched  a  faithful  nar- 
rative of  the  whole  transaction  ;  while  the  trembling 
citizens  intrusted  the  confession  of  their  crime,  and 
the  assurance  of  their  repentance,  to  the  zeal  of 
Flavian  their  bishop,  and  to  the  eloquence  of  the 
senator  Ililarius,  the  friend,  and,  most  probably,  the 
di.sciple,  of  Libanius  ;  whose  genius,  on  this  melan- 
choly occasion,  was  not  useless  to  his  country .1  But 
the  two  capitals,  Antioch  and  Constantinople,  were 
separated  by  the  distance  of  eight  hundred  miles ; 

vix  possis,  (torn.  ii.  Epist.  li,  p.  OOH.)  Theodosius  (Claud,  in  iv.  Cons. 
Hon.  2fi(i,  i«c.)  exhorts  his  son  to  moderate  his  anger. 

P  Tiie  christians  and  pagans  agreed  in  believing,  that  the  sedition  of 
Antioch  was  excited  by  the  demons.  A  gigantic  woman  (says  Sozo- 
men,  I.  vii.  c.  23.1  paraded  the  streets  with  a  scourge  in  iier  liaiid.  An 
old  man  (says  Liliaiiiiis,  Orat.  xii.  p.  390.)  transformed  himself  into  a 
youth,  tlieii'a  boy,  &c. 

q  Zrisimus,  ill  his  .-.hort  and  disingenuous  account,  (I.  iv.  p.  258,  259.) 
is  certainly  mistaken  in  sending  Libanius  liimsetf  to  Constantinople. 
His  own  orations  fix  liim  at  Antioch, 
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and,  notwithstanding  the  diligence  of  the  imperial 
posts,  the  guilty  city  was  severely  punished  by  a 
long  and  dreadful  interval  of  suspense.  Every  ru- 
mour agitated  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  Antiochi- 
ans,  and  they  heard  with  terror,  that  their  sovereign, 
exasperated  by  the  insult  which  had  been  ofi'ered  to 
his  own  statues,  and,  more  especially,  to  those  of 
his  beloved  wife,  had  resolved  to  level  with  the 
ground  the  offending  city  ;  and  to  massacre,  with- 
out distinction  of  age  or  sex,  the  criminal  inhabit- 
ants ;'  many  of  whom  were  actually  driven,  by  their 
apprehensions,  to  seek  a  refuge  in  the  mountains  of 
Syria,  and  the  adjacent  desert.  At  length,  twenty- 
four  days  after  the  sedition,  the  gene- 
ral Hellebicus,  and  Cajsarius,  master 
of  the  offices,  declared  the  will  of  the  emperor,  and 
the  sentence  of  Antioch.  That  proud  capital  was 
degraded  from  the  rank  of  a  city ;  and  the  metropo- 
lis of  the  east,  stripped  of  its  lands,  its  privileges, 
and  its  revenues,  was  subjected,  under  the  humili- 
ating denomination  of  a  village,  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  Laodicea.^  The  baths,  the  circus,  and  the  thea- 
tres, were  shut ;  and,  that  every  source  of  plenty 
and  pleasure  might  at  the  same  time  be  intercepted, 
the  distribution  of  corn  was  abolished,  by  the  severe 
instructions  of  Theodosius.  His  commissioners  then 
proceeded  to  inquire  into  the  guilt  of  individuals  ; 
of  those  who  had  perpetrated,  and  of  those  who  had 
not  prevented,  the  destruction  of  the  sacred  statues. 
The  tribunal  of  Hellebicus  and  Ca;sarius,  encom- 
passed with  armed  soldiers,  was  erected  in  the  midst 
of  the  forum.  The  noblest,  and  most  wealthy,  of 
the  citizens  of  Antioch  appeared  before  them  in 
chains  ;  the  examination  was  assisted  by  the  use  of 
torture,  and  their  sentence  was  pronounced  or  sus- 
pended, according  to  the  judgment  of  these  extra- 
ordinary magistrates.  The  houses  of  the  criminals 
were  exposed  to  sale,  their  wives  and  children  were 
suddenly  reduced,  from  affluence  and  luxury,  to  the 
most  abject  distress ;  and  a  bloody  execution  was 
expected  to  conclude  the  horrors  of  a  day,'  which 
the  preacher  of  Antioch,  the  eloquent  Chrysostom, 
has  represented  as  a  lively  image  of  the  last  and 
universal  judgment  of  the  world.  But  the  minis- 
ters of  Theodosius  performed,  with  reluctance,  the 
cruel  task  which  had  been  assigned  them ;  they 
dropped  a  gentle  tear  over  the  calamities  of  the 
people  ;  and  they  listened  with  reverence  to  the 
pressing  solicitations  of  the  monks  and  hermits,  who 
descended  in  swarms  from  the  mountains."  Helle- 
bicus and  Caesarius  were  persuaded  to  suspend  the 
execution  of  their  sentence;  and  it  was  agreed, 
that  the  former  should  remain  at  Antioch,  while  the 
latter  returned,  with  all  possible  speed,  to  Coustan- 

r  Libauius  (OraU  i.  p.  (i.  edit.  Venet.)  declares,  that,  under  such  a 
reign,  the  fear  of  a  massacre  was  groundless  and  absurd,  especially  in 
the  emperor's  absence;  lor  his  presence,  accordin:^  to  the  eloquent 
slave,  tnight  have  given  a  sanction  to  the  most  liloody  acts. 

•  Laodicea,  on  the  sea.coast,  sixty.live  miles  from  Antiocll.  (See 
Noris  Mpoch.  Syro-iMaced.  Dissert,  in.  p.  230.)  The  Antinchiaus  were 
•ilfended,  th.it  tile  dependent  city  of  Seleucia  should  presume  to  in- 
tercede for  them. 

_  t  As  the  days  of  the  tumult  depend  on  the  viovable  festival  of 
I'jister,  they  can  only  be  determined  by  tlie  previous  determination  of 
the  year.     Die  year  387  Kts  been  preurred,  after  a  labcrious  ioijuiry, 
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tinople  ;  and  presumed  once  more  to  consult  the 
will  of  his  sovereign.  The  resentment  Clemency  of 
of  Theodosius  had  already  subsided  ;  'Ji""'i»»"" 
the  deputies  of  the  people,  both  the  bishop  and  the 
orator,  had  obtained  a  favourable  audience  ;  and 
the  reproaches  of  the  emperor  were  the  complaints 
of  injured  friendship,  rather  than  the  stern  menaces 
of  pride  and  power.  A  free  and  general  pardon 
was  granted  to  the  city  and  citizens  of  Antioch ; 
the  prison-dcors  were  thrown  open  ;  and  senators, 
who  despaired  of  their  lives,  recovered  the  posses- 
sion of  their  houses  and  estates  ;  and  the  capital  of 
the  east  was  restored  to  the  enjoyment  of  her  an- 
cient dignity  and  splendour.  Theodosius  conde- 
scended to  praise  the  senate  of  Constantinople,  who 
had  generously  interceded  for  their  distressed 
brethren :  he  rewarded  the  eloquence  of  Hilarius 
with  the  government  of  Palestine ;  and  dismissed 
the  bishop  of  Antioch  with  the  warmest  expressions 
of  his  respect  and  gratitude.  A  thou- 
sand new  statues  arose  to  the  clemency 
of  Theodosius  ;  the  applause  of  his  subjects  was 
ratified  by  the  approbation  of  his  own  heart ;  and 
the  emperor  confessed,  tliat,if  the  exercise  of  justice 
is  the  most  important  duty,  the  indulgence  of  mercy 
is  the  most  exquisite  pleasure,  of  a  sovereign. « 

The  sedition  of  Thessalonica  is  sedition  and  mas. 
ascribed  to  a  more  shameful  cause,  ^>^'^^  "f'^''"^''' 
and  was  productive  of  much  more  a.  d.  390. 
dreadful  consequences.  That  great  city,  the  metro- 
polis of  all  the  Illyrian  provinces,  had  been  protect- 
ed from  the  dangers  of  the  Gothic  war  by  strong 
fortifications,  and  a  numerous  garrison.  Botheric, 
the  general  of  those  troops,  and,  as  it  should  seem 
from  his  name,  a  barbarian,  had  among  his  slaves  a 
beautiful  boy,  who  excited  the  impure  desires  of 
one  of  the  charioteers  of  the  Circus.  The  insolent 
and  brutal  lover  was  thrown  into  prison  by  the  order 
of  Botheric  ;  and  he  sternly  rejected  the  importunate 
clamours  of  the  multitude,  who,  on  the  day  of  the 
public  games,  lamented  the  absence  of  their 
favourite  ;  and  considered  the  skill  of  a  charioteer 
as  an  object  of  more  importance  than  his  virtue. 
The  resentment  of  the  people  was  imbittered  by 
some  previous  disputes  ;  and,  as  the  strength  of  the 
garrison  had  been  drawn  away  for  the  service  of  the 
Italian  war,  the  feeble  remnant,  whose  numbers 
were  reduced  by  desertion,  could  not  save  the  un- 
happy general  from  their  licentious  fury.  Botheric, 
and  several  of  his  principal  olEcers,  were  inhuman- 
ly murdered  ;  their  mangled  bodies  were  dragged 
about  the  streets ;  and  the  emperor,  who  then  re- 
sided at  ]Milan,  was  suiprised  by  the  intelligence  of 
the  audacious  and  wanton  cruelty  of  the  people  of 

by  Tillemont  (Hist,  dcs  Emp.  torn.  v.  p.  7-U— 744.)  and  Alonlfau^on. 
(t'hrvsostoui,  toni.  xiii.  p.  10."».  III).) 

11  Ciirysoslom  opposes  their  cour.i^v,  which  was  not  atteudcd  with 
much  risk,  to  the  cowardly  lh;;ht  of  the  Cynics. 

X  The  sedition  of  Antioch  is  represented  in  a  lively,  and  almost 
dramatic,  manner,  by  two  orators,  who  had  their  respective  shares  of 
interest  and  merit.  Se^e  Lilianitis  (Orat.  xiv.  xv.  p.  ;t;«»— 120.  edit. 
iM.irel.  Orat.  i.  p.  I— U.  Venet.  ITS-I.)  and  the  twenty  orations  of  St. 
.lolin  Cliry-sostom,  de  Statuut,  (torn.  ii.  p.  1—225.  edit.  Montfau^on.) 
I  do  not  pretend  to  mvch  personal  acriuaintaiice  with  Clirysostom ;  twit 
Tillemont  (llisl.  des  Empercurs,  toni.  v.  p.  2G3 — 2S3.)  and  Ilcrinaut 
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Tbc  sentence  of  a  dispassionate 
judge  would  liave  iiillieted  a  severe  punisliiiient  on 
the  autliors  of  tlie  irinic  ;  and  the  merit  of  JJotlieric 
luii^lit  contribute  to  exasperate  the  grief  and  indi^- 
nation  of  his  master.  Tlie  fiery  and  choleric  temper 
of  Theodosius  was  impatient  of  the  dilatory  forms 
of  a  judicial  inquiry;  and  he  ha.stily  resolved,  that 
the  hlood  of  his  lieutenant  should  be  expiated  by 
the  blood  of  the  guilty  people.  Yet  his  mind  still 
fluctuated  between  tlie  counsels  of  clemency  and  of 
revenge  ;  tlic  zeal  of  the  bishops  bad  almost  extorted 
from  thg  reluctant  emperor  the  promise  of  a  general 
pardon  ;  his  passion  was  again  inllamcd  by  tlie  nat- 
tering suggestions  of  his  minister,  Ilufinus  ;  and, 
after  Theodosius  had  despatched  the  messengers  of 
death,  he  attempted,  when  it  was  too  late,  to  prevent 
the  execution  of  his  orders.  The  punishment  of  a 
Roman  city  was  blindly  committed  to  the  undis- 
tinguishing  sword  of  the  barbarians  ;  and  the  hostile 
preparations  were  concerted  with  the  dark  and  per- 
fidious artifice  of  an  illegal  conspiracy.  The  people 
of  Thcssalonica  were  treacherously  invited,  in  the 
name  of  their  sovereign,  to  the  games  of  the  circus: 
and  such  was  their  insatiate  avidity  for  those 
amusements,  that  every  consideration  of  fear,  or 
suspicion,  was  disregarded  by  the  numerous  specta- 
tors. As  soon  as  the  assembly  was  couiplete,  the 
soldiers,  who  had  secretly  been  posted  round  the 
Circus,  received  the  signal,  not  of  the  races,  but  of 
a  general  massacre.  The  promiscuous  carnage 
continued  three  hours,  without  discrimination  of 
strangers  or  natives,  of  age  or  sex,  of  innocence  or 
guilt ;  the  most  moderate  accounts  state  the  num- 
ber of  the  slain  at  seven  thousand  ;  and  it  is  alfirm- 
ed  by  some  writers,  that  more  than  fifteen  thousand 
\ictims  were  sacrificed  to  the  manes  of  Uotheric.  A 
foreign  merchant,  who  had  probably  no  concern  in 
his  murder,  otfered  his  own  life,  and  all  his  wealth, 
to  supply  the  place  of  07ie  of  his  two  sons  ;  but, 
while  the  father  hesitated  with  equal  tenderness, 
while  he  was  doubtful  to  choose,  and  unwilling  to 
condemn,  the  soldiers  determined  his  suspense,  by 
plunging  their  daggers  at  the  same  moment  into  the 
breasts  of  the  defenceless  youths.  Tlie  apology  of 
the  assassins,  that  they  were  obliged  to  produce  the 
prescribed  number  of  heads,  serves  only  to  increase, 
by  an  appearance  of  order  and  design,  the  horrors  of 
the  massacre,  which  was  executed  by  the  commands 
of  Theodosius.  The  guilt  of  the  emperor  is  aggra- 
vated by  his  long  and  frequent  residence  at  Thcssa- 
lonica. The  situation  of  the  unfortunate  city,  the 
aspect  of  the  streets  and  buildings,  the  dress  and 
faces  of  the  inhabitants,  were  familiar,  and  even 
present,  to  his  imagination  ;  and  Theodosius  pos- 

(Vic  dc  St.  Cluysostomc,  torn,  i.  p.  137—224.)  bad  read  liim  willi  (lious 
curiosity,  and  diligence. 

y  The  original  fvidence  of  Ambrose,  (torn.  ii.  Epist.  li.  p.  998.) 
Au^stin.  (de  I'ivitat.  Dei,  v,  26  )  and  Paulrnus,  (in  Vit.  Ambros.  c. 
34.)  is  delitcred  in  vague  expressions  of  horror  and  pity.  It  is  illus. 
traled  bv  the  subseiiuent  and  unequal  testimonies  of  Sozomen,  (1.  vii. 
c.  25.)  rheodonl,  (I.  v.  c.  17.)  Theophancs,  (Chronnarapli.  p.  (i-i.) 
Cedrenu.ii,  (p.  317.)  and  Zonaras,  (toni.  ii.  I.  xiii.  p.  :J4.)  Zosimus  a/one, 
the  partial  enemy  of  Theodosius,  most  uoaceountably  pasiies  over  in 
silence  the  worst  of  his  actions. 

X  Sec  the  wliolc  transaction  in  Ambrose,  (torn.  ii.  Lpibt.  xl.  xli.  p. 


scsscd  a  quick  and  lively  sense  of  the  existence  of 
the  people  whom  he  destroyed.^' 

The  respectful  attachment  of  the  intiucnce  and 
emperor  to  the  orthodox  clergy,  had  '^'"'^"'^ "'  ■*"' 
disposed  him  to  love  and  admire  the  a.  V.  388. 
character  of  Ambrose  ;  who  united  all  the  episcopal 
virtues  in  the  most  eminent  degree.  The  friends 
and  ministers  of  Theodosius  imitated  the  example 
of  their  sovereign  ;  and  he  observed,  with  more  sur- 
prise than  displeasure,  that  all  his  secret  coun.sels 
were  immediately  communicated  to  the  archbishop; 
who  acted  from  the  laudable  persuasion,  that  every 
measure  of  civil  government  may  have  some  con- 
nexion with  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  interest  of 
the  true  religion.  The  monks  and  populace  of 
Callinicum,  an  obscure  town  on  the  frontier  of 
Persia,  excited  by  their  own  fanaticism,  and  by 
that  of  their  bishop,  had  tumultuously  burnt  a  con- 
venticle of  the  Valentinians,  and  a  synagogue  of 
the  Jews.  The  seditious  prelate  was  condemned, 
by  the  magistrate  of  the  province,  either  to  rebuild 
the  .synagogue,  or  to  pay  the  damage ;  and  this 
moderate  sentence  was  confirmed  by  the  emperor. 
But  it  was  not  confirmed  by  the  archbishop  of 
Milan."  He  dictated  an  epistle  of  censure  and  re- 
proach, more  suitable,  perhaps,  if  the  emperor  had 
received  the  mark  of  circumcision,  and  renounced 
the  faith  of  his  baptism.  Ambrose  considers  tlic 
toleration  of  the  Jewish,  as  the  persecution  of  the 
christian,  religion;  boldly  declares,  that  he  himself, 
and  every  true  believer,  would  eagerly  dispute  with 
the  bishop  of  Callinicum  the  merit  of  the  deed,  and 
the  crown  of  martyrdom  ;  and  laments,  in  the  most 
pathetic  terms,  that  the  execution  of  the  sentence 
would  be  fatal  to  the  fame  and  salvation  of  Theodo- 
sius. As  this  private  admonition  did  not  produce 
an  immediate  effect,  tlie  arehbiihup,  from  his  pul- 
pit," publicly  addressed  the  emperor  on  his  throne;'' 
nor  would  he  consent  to  ofl'er  the  oblation  of  the 
altar,  till  he  had  obtained  from  Theodosius  a  solemn 
and  positive  declaration,  which  secured  the  impu- 
nity of  the  bishop  and  monks  of  Callinicum.  The 
recantation  of  Theodosius  was  sincere  ;=  and,  dur- 
ing the  term  of  his  residence  at  Milan,  his  all'ection 
for  Ambrose  was  continually  increased  by  the  habits 
of  pious  and  familiar  conversation. 

When  Ambrose  was  informed  of  the  „  ,,„, 

1  cnanceof  Theo- 

ma.ssaere  of  Thcssalonica,  his  mind  dosius, 
was  filled  with  horror  and  anguish. 
He  retired  into  the  country  to  indulge  his  grief,  and 
to  avoid  the  presence  of  Theodosius.  But  as  the 
archbishop  was  satisfied  that  a  timid  silence  would 
render  him  the  accomplice  of  his  guilt,  he  repre- 
sented, in  a  private  letter,  the  enormity  of  the  crime  ; 

040— OJG.)  and  his  biograplier  Paulinus.  (c.  2.1.)  Bayle  and  Barbeyrac 
(Morales  des  Peres,  c.  xvii.  p.  32o,  fitc.)  have  justly  condemned  the 
archbishop. 

li  If  is  sermon  is  a  strange  allegory  of  Jeremiah's  rod,  of  an  almond, 
tree,  of  the  woman  who  washed  and  anointed  the  feet  of  Christ.  But 
the  peroration  is  direct  and  personal. 

b  Ifndie,  Episcope,  de  me  pro|iosiiisti.  Ambrose  modestly  confessed 
it  :  but  be  sternly  reprimanded  Tiniasius,  ueneral  of  the  horse  and 
foot,  who  had  presumed  to  say,  tlial  the  monks  of  Callinicum  deserved 
pilnislinieiit. 

t  ^'tt,  6vc  years  afterward.i,  when  Theodosius  was  absent  from  hia 
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^\hich  could  only  be  eflaced  by  the  tears  of  peni- 
tence. The  episcopal  vigour  of  Ambrose  was  tem- 
pered by  prudence  ;  and  he  contented  himself  with 
signifying''  an  indirect  sort  of  excommunication,  by 
the  assurance,  that  he  had  been  warned  in  a  vision, 
not  to  ofter  the  oblation  in  the  name,  or  in  the  pre- 
sence, of  Theodosius  ;  and  by  the  advice,  that  he 
would  confine  himself  to  the  use  of  prayer,  without 
presuming  to  approach  the  altar  of  Christ,  or  to 
receive  the  holy  eucharist  with  those  hands  that 
were  still  polluted  with  the  blood  of  an  innocent 
people.  The  emperor  was  deeply  affected  by  his 
own  reproaches,  and  by  those  of  his  spiritual  father ; 
and,  after  he  had  bewailed  the  mischievous  and 
irreparable  consequences  of  his  rash  fury,  he  pro- 
ceeded, in  the  accustomed  manner,  to  perform  his 
devotions  in  the  great  church  of  Milan.  He  was 
stopped  in  the  porch  by  the  archbishop  ;  who,  in  the 
tone  and  language  of  an  ambassador  of  heaven,  de- 
clared to  his  sovereign,  that  private  contrition  was 
not  sufficient  to  atone  for  a  public  fault,  or  to  ap- 
pease the  justice  of  the  offended  Deity.  Theodosius 
humbly  represented,  that  if  he  had  contracted  the 
guilt  of  homicide,  David,  the  man  after  God's  own 
heart,  had  been  guilty,  not  only  of  murder,  but  of 
adultery.  "  You  have  imitated  David  in  his  crime, 
imitate  then  his  repentance,"  was  the  reply  of  the 
undaunted  Ambrose.  The  rigorous  conditions  of 
peace  and  pardon  were  accepted  ;  and  the  public 
penance  of  the  emperor  Theodosius  has  been  re- 
corded as  one  of  the  most  honourable  events  in  the 
annals  of  the  church.  According  to  the  mildest 
rules  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  which  were  estab- 
lished in  the  fourth  century,  the  crime  of  homicide 
was  expiated  by  the  penitence  of  twenty  years  :• 
and  as  it  was  impossible,  in  the  period  of  human  life, 
to  purge  the  accumulated  guilt  of  the  massacre  of 
Thessalonica,  the  murderer  should  have  been  ex- 
cluded from  the  holy  communion  till  the  hour  of  his 
death.  But  the  archbishop,  consulting  the  maxims 
of  religious  policy,  granted  some  indulgence  to  the 
rank  of  his  illustrious  penitent,  who  humbled  in  the 
dust  the  pride  of  the  diadem  ;  and  the  public  edi- 
fication might  be  admitted  as  a  weighty  reason  to 
abridge  the  duration  of  his  punishment.  It  was 
sufficient,  that  the  emperor  of  the  Romans,  stripped 
of  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  should  appear  in  a  mourn- 
ful and  suppliant  posture  ;  and  that,  in  the  midst 
of  the  church  of  Milan,  he  should  humbly  solicit, 
with  sighs  and  tears,  the  pardon  of  his  sins.'  In 
this  spiritual  cure,  Ambrose  employed  the  various 
methods  of  mildness  and  severity.  After  a  delay  of 
about  eight  months,  Theodosius  was  restored  to  the 

•plrilual  guide,  he  tolerated  the  Jews,  and  condemned  tlie  destruction 
of  llieir  synaROKue.  Cod.  Theodos.  I.  xvi.  tit.  viii.  leg.  9.  with  Code, 
iroy's  Commentary,  torn.  vi.  p.  22.5. 

i  Ambros.tom.  li.  Epist.  li.  p.  [i<J7— 1001.  Hisepistle  is  a  miserable 
rliapsidy  on  a  noble  subject.  Ambrose  could  act  better  than  hecould 
write.  His  compositions  are  destitute  of  taste  or  genius;  without  the 
•pint  of  Tertullian,  the  copious  elegance  of  Lactanlius,  the  lively  wit 
of  Jerom,  or  the  grave  energy  of  Augustin. 

'  According  to  the  discipline  of  St.  Basil,  (Canon  Ivi.)  the  voluntary 
lloltiicide  was /our  years  a  mourner  ;  Jive  an  hearer  ;  seieii  in  a  prostrate 
"ale  ;  and  /our  in  a  standing  posture.  I  have  the  original  (Bevcridge 
lanilecl.  torn.  ii.  p.  47—151.)  and  a  translation  CChardou,  Hist,  des 
fcacrcmens  torn.  iv.  p.  219-277  )  of  the  Canonical  Epistles  of  St.  Basil. 


communion  of  the  faithful ;  and  the  edict,  which 
interposes  a  salutary  interval  of  thirty  days  between 
the  sentence  and  the  execution,  may  be  accepted 
as  the  worthy  fruits  of  his  repentance.^  Posterity 
has  applauded  the  virtuous  firmness  of  the  arch- 
bishop :  and  the  example  of  Theodosius  may  prove 
the  beneficial  influence  of  those  principles,  which 
could  force  a  monarch,  exalted  above  the  appre- 
hension of  human  punishment,  to  respect  the  laws, 
andministers,  of  an  invisible  Judge.  •' The  prince," 
says  Montesquieu,  "  who  is  actuated  by  the  hopes 
and  fears  of  religion,  may  be  compared  to  a  lion, 
docile  only  to  the  voice,  and  tractable  to  the  hand, 
of  his  keeper."!'  The  motions  of  the  royal  animal 
will  therefore  depend  on  the  inclination,  and  in- 
terest, of  the  man  who  has  acquired  such  dangerous 
authority  over  him;  and  the  priest,  who  holds  in 
his  hand  the  conscience  of  a  king,  may  inflame,  or 
moderate,  his  sanguinary  passions.  The  cause  of 
humanity,  and  that  of  persecution,  have  been 
asserted,  by  the  same  Ambrose,  with  equal  energy, 
and  with  equal  success. 

After  the  defeat  and  death  of  the 
tyrant  of  Gaul,  the  Roman  world  was  Theodosius, 
in  the  possession  of  Theodosius.  He  *'  ^-  ^^-^'• 
derived  from  the  choice  of  Gratian  his  honourable 
title  to  the  provinces  of  the  east :  he  had  acquired 
the  west  by  tlie  right  of  conquest ;  and  the  three 
years,  which  he  spent  in  Italy,  were  usefully  em- 
ployed to  restore  the  authority  of  the  laws  ;  and  to 
correct  the  abuses,  which  had  prevailed  with  im- 
punity under  the  usurpation  of  Maximus,  and  the 
minority  of  Valentinian.  The  name  of  Valentinian 
was  regularly  inserted  in  the  public  acts  :  but  the 
tender  age,  and  doubtful  faith,  of  the  son  of  Justina, 
appeared  to  require  the  prudent  care  of  an  ortho- 
dox guardian  ;  and  his  specious  ambition  might 
have  e.xcluded  the  unfortunate  youth,  without  a 
struggle,  and  almost  without  a  murmur,  from  the 
administration,  and  even  from  the  inheritance,  of 
the  empire.  If  Theodosius  had  consulted  the  rigid 
maxims  of  interest  and  policy,  his  conduct  would 
have  been  justified  by  his  friends  ;  but  the  generosity 
of  his  behaviour  on  this  memorable  occasion  has 
extorted  the  applause  of  his  most  inveterate  ene- 
mies. He  seated  Valentinian  on  the  throne  of 
Milan ;  and,  without  stipulating  any  present  or 
future  advantages,  restored  him  to  the  ab.solute  do- 
minion of  all  the  provinces  from  which  he  had  been 
driven  by  the  anns  of  ila.ximu.s.  To  the  restitu- 
tion of  his  ample  patrimony,  Theodosius  added  the 
free  and  generous  gift  of  the  countries  beyond  the 
Alps,  which  his  successful  valour  had  recovered 

f  The  penance  of  Theodosius  is  authenticated  by  Ambraso,  (torn.  Ti. 
de  Obit.  Theodos.  c.  .IJ.  p.  1207.)  Augustin,  (de  Civitat  Dei,  v.  26. > 
and  Paulinus,  (in  \'it.  Ambros.  c.  2-I-)  Socrates  is  ignorant ;  Sozomcn 
(I.  vii.  c.  2j  )  concise:  and  the  copious  narrative  of  Theodoret  (I.  v.  c. 
is.)  must  Ik?  used  with  precaution. 

s  Codex  Theodos.  I.  ix.  lit.  xl.  leg.  13.  The  date  and  circumstance: 
of  this  law  are  perplexed  with  dilTicultie.s  ;  but  1  feel  myself  inclined  to 
favour  the  honest  etTort.s  of  Tillemont  (Hist,  des  Emp.'tom  v.  i>  701  ) 
and  Pagi.  (Critica,  torn.  i.  p.  57S.) 

h  Till  prince  qui  aiuu-  la  religion,  et  r|ui  la  craint,  est  un  lion  oil* 
cede  ii  la  main  ()ui  Ic  tlatte,  ou  a  la  ?oix  qui  I'appaisc.  £.sprit  des 
Loix,  1.  xxlv.  c.  2. 
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from  the  assassin  of  Gratian.'  Salisliod  with  the 
^'lory  which  hf  had  acquired,  by  rcvcngiiif;  the 
<loath  of  his  benefactor,  and  delivering  tlie  west  from 
the  yoke  of  tyranny,  the  emperor  returned  from 
Milan  to  Constantinople  ;  and,  in  the  peaceful  pos- 
session of  the  east,  iusensildy  relapsed  into  his 
former  habits  of  luxury  and  indolence.  Thcodosius 
discharged  his  obligation  to  the  brother,  he  indulged 
his  conjugal  tenderness  to  the  sister,  of  Valentinian: 
and  posterity,  which  admires  the  pure  and  singular 
glory  of  his  elevation,  must  applaud  his  unrivalled 
generosity  in  the  use  of  victory. 

The  empress  Justina  did  not  long 

Character  of  Va.  .  '  ,     ,  ,     ,  "^ 

Icntiiiian,       survive  hcr  rctum  to  Italy  ;  and.tliougli 

she  beheld  the  triumph  of  Tlieodosius, 
she  was  not  allowed  to  influence  the  government  of 
her  son.*  The  pernicious  attachment  to  the  Arian 
sect,  which  Valentinian  had  indiibcd  from  her  ex- 
ample and  instructions,  was  soon  erased  by  the 
lessons  of  a  more  orthodox  education.  His  growing 
zeal  for  the  faith  of  Nice,  and  his  fdial  reverence 
for  the  character  and  authority  of  Ambrose,  dis- 
posed the  catholics  to  entertain  the  most  favourable 
opinion  of  the  virtues  of  the  young  emperor  of  the 
west.'  They  applauded  his  chastity  and  temper- 
ance, his  contempt  of  pleasure,  his  application  to 
business,  and  his  tender  afl'cction  for  his  two  sisters  ; 
which  could  not,  however,  seduce  his  impartial 
equity  to  pronounce  an  unjust  sentence  against  the 
meanest  of  his  subjects.  But  this  amiable  youth, 
before  he  had  accomplished  the  twentieth  year  of 
his  age,  was  oppressed  by  domestic  treason  ;  and 
the  empire  was  again  involved  in  the  horrors  of  a 
civil  war.  Arbogastes,""  a  gallant  soldier  of  the 
nation  of  the  Franks,  held  tlie  second  rank  in  the 
service  of  Gratian.  On  the  death  of  his  master  he 
joined  the  standard  of  Tlieodosius  ;  contriliuted,  by 
his  valour  and  military  conduct,  to  the  destruction 
of  the  tyrant ;  and  was  appointed,  after  the  victory, 
master-general  of  the  armies  of  Gaul.  His  real 
merit,  and  apparent  (idelity,  had  gained  the  confi- 
dence botli  of  the  prince  and  people  ;  his  boundless 
liberality  corrupted  the  allegiance  of  the  troops; 
and,  whilst  he  was  universally  esteemed  as  the 
pillar  of  the  state,  the  bold  and  crafty  barbarian 
was  secretly  determined  either  to  rule,  or  to  ruin, 
the  empire  of  the  west.  The  important  commands 
of  the  army  were  distributed  among  the  Franks ; 
the  creatures  of  Arbogastes  were  promoted  to  all 
the  honours  and  ottiees  of  the  civil  government;  the 
progress  of  the  conspiracy  removed  every  faithful 
servant  from  the  presence  of  Valentinian  ;  and  tlie 


i  T«To  ffcpi  T«r  ivepcraz  KaOfjKov  lio^tif  etvai,  is  tlie  niggard  praise 
o^  Zosimus  liimsclf,  {I.  iv,  p.  267.)  Augustin  says,  with  somr  happi- 
ness of  expression,  Valeotinianum  ....  misericordissilila  velteratione 
restituit. 

k  Sozomen,  1.  vii.  c.  14.    His  chronology  is  very  irrcgnlar, 

I  Sec  Ambrose,  (torn,  ii,  de  Obit.  Valentinian.' c.  l.i,  &c,  p.  1178. 
C.36,  8cc.  p.  1184.)  When  the  young  emperor  gave  an  entertainment, 
he  fasted  himself;  he  refused  to  see  an  handsome  aetre.ss,  &c.  Since 
he  ordered  his  wild  beasts  to  be  killed,  it  is  ungenerous  in  I'hiloslor- 
guis,  (1.  xi.  c.  1.)  to  reproach  liini  with  the  love  of  that  amuse- 
ment. 

m  Zosimns  (1.  iv.  p.  275.)  praises  the  enemy  of  Theodosius.  But  he 
is  <letestcd  by  Socrates  (1.  v.  c.  25.)  and  Urosius,  (1.  vii.  c.  3.5.) 

n  Gregory  of  Tours  (I.  ii.  c.  9.  p.  165.  in  the  second  volume  of  the 


emperor,  without  power,  and  without  intelligence, 
insensibly  sunk  into  the  precarious  and  depcmlent 
condition  of  a  captive."  The  indignation  which 
he  expressed,  though  it  might  arise  only  from  the  j 
rash  iintl  impatient  temper  of  youth,  may  be  can- 
didly ascribed  to  the  generous  spirit  of  a  prince, 
who  felt  that  he  was  not  unworthy  to  reign.  He  ; 
secretly  invited  the  archbishop  of  Milan  to  under- 
take the  ollice  of  a  mediator ;  as  the  pledge  of  his 
sincerity,  and  the  guardian  of  his  safety.  He  con- 
trived to  apprize  the  emperor  of  the  cast  of  his 
helpless  situation  ;  and  he  declared,  that,  unless 
Thcodosius  could  speedily  march  to  his  assistance, 
he  must  attempt  to  escape  from  the  palace,  or  rather 
prison,  of  Vienna  in  Gaul,  where  he  had  impru- 
dently li.xed  his  residence  in  the  midst  of  the  hos- 
tile faction.  But  the  hopes  of  relief  were  distant 
and  doubtful ;  and,  as  every  day  furnished  some 
new  provocation,  the  emperor,  without  strength  or 
counsel,  too  hastily  resolved  to  risk  an  immediate 
contest  with  his  powerful  general.  He  received 
Arbogastes  on  the  throne  ;  and,  as  the  count  ap- 
proached with  some  appearance  of  respect,  deli- 
vered to  him  a  paper,  which  dismissed  him  from  all 
his  employments.  "  My  authority,"  replied  Arbo- 
gastes with  insulting  coolness,  "does  not  depend 
on  the  smile,  or  the  frown,  of  a  monarch  ;"  and  he 
contemptuously  threw  the  paper  on  the  ground. 
The  indignant  monarch  snatched  at  the  sword  of 
one  of  the  guards,  whicli  he  struggled  to  draw  from 
its  scabbard  ;  and  it  was  not  without  some  degree 
of  violence  that  he  was  prevented  from  using  the 
deadly  weapon  against  his  enemy,  or  against  him- 
self.    A   few  days  after  this  extraor- 

J-  1     •  I  •    1      1         1       1  His  death, 

dinary  quarrel,  in  winch  he  had  ex-  A.  t).  3'J2. 
posed  his  resentment  and  his  weak-  ^*  ' 
ness,  the  unfortunate  Valentinian  was  found 
strangled  in  his  apartment ;  and  some  pains  were 
employed  to  disguise  the  manifest  guilt  of  Arbo- 
gastes, and  to  persuade  the  world,  that  the  death  of 
the  young  emperor  had  been  the  voluntary  cllcct  of 
his  own  despair."  His  body  was  conducted  with 
decent  pomp  to  the  sepulchre  of  Milan  ;  and  the 
archbishop  pronounced  a  funeral  oration  to  com- 
memorate his  virtue,  and  his  misfortunes.f  On  this 
occasion,  the  humanity  of  Ambrose  tempted  him  to 
make  a  singular  breach  in  his  theological  system; 
and  to  comfort  the  weeping  sisters  of  Valentinian, 
by  the  firm  assurance,  that  their  pious  brother, 
though  he  had  not  received  the  sacrament  of  bap- 
tism, was  introduced,  without  difliculty,  into  the 
mansions  of  eternal  bliss.i 


Historians  of  France)  has  preserved  a  curious  fragment  of  Sulpieius 
Alexander,  an  historian  far  more  valuable  than  himself 

o  Godefroy  (Dissertat.  .ad  Philostorg.  p.  429— I.H.)  has  diligently 
collected  all  the  circumstances  of  the  death  of  Valentini.in  H.  The 
variations,  and  the  ignorance,  of  contemporary  xvriter.s,  prove  that  it 
was  secret. 

|.  I)e  Obitil  V.alentinian.  torn.  ii.  p.  H73— 1106.  He  is  forced  to 
speak  a  discreet  and  obscure  language  :  yet  he  is  much  bolder  than  any 
layman,  or  perhaps  any  other  ecclesiastic,  would  have  dared  to  be. 

■I  See  c.  51.  p.  IIKH.  c.  75.  p.  1I<J3.  DonChardon,  (Hist,  des  Sacra- 
meiis,  torn.  i.  p.  S6  )  who  owns  that  St.  Ambrose  most  strenuously 
maintains  the  iiidisptnsablc  necessity  of  baptism,  labours  to  reconcile 
the  contradiction. 
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OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 
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Tlie   prudence   of   Arbogastes   had 

Usurpation  of  r  i  •  i  •,• 

jiusri^niiis.      prepared  the  success  of  his  ambitious 
A.  D.  3a>— 3!)4.  jjgjjgns.  and  the  provincials,  in  whose 

breasts  every  sentiment  of  patriotism  or  loyalty  were 
extinguished,  expected,  with  tame  resignation,  the 
unknown  master,  whom  the  choice  of  a  Frank  might 
place  on  the  imperial  throne.  But  some  remains  of 
pride  and  prejudice  still  opposed  the  elevation  of 
Arbogastes  himself;  and  the  judicious  barbarian 
thought  it  more  advisable  to  reign  under  the  name  of 
some  dependent  Roman.  He  bestowed  the  purple 
on  the  rhetorician  Eugenius;'  whom  he  had  already 
raised  from  the  place  of  his  domestic  secretary,  to 
the  rank  of  master  of  the  offices.  In  the  course  both 
of  his  private  and  public  service,  the  count  had 
always  approved  the  attachment  and  abilities  of 
Eugenius;  his  learning  and  eloquence,  supported 
by  the  gravity  of  his  manners,  recommended  him  to 
the  esteem  of  his  people  ;  and  the  reluctance,  with 
which  he  seemed  to  ascend  the  throne,  may  inspire 
a  favourable  prejudice  of  bis  virtue  and  moderation. 
The  ambassadors  of  the  new  emperor  were  imme- 
diately despatched  to  the  court  of  Theodosius,  to 
communicate,  with  afl'ected  grief,  the  unfortunate 
accident  of  the  death  of  Valentinian  ;  and,  without 
mentioning  the  name  of  Arbogastes,  to  request,  that 
the  monarch  of  the  east  would  embrace,  as  his  law- 
ful colleague,  the  respectable  citizen,  who  had  ob- 
tained the  unanimous  suffrage  of  the  armies  and 
provinces  of  the  west.'  Theodosius  was  justly 
provoked,  that  the  perfidy  of  a  barbarian  should 
have  destroyed,  in  a  moment,  the  labours,  and  the 
fruit,  of  his  former  victory ;  and  he  was  excited,  by 
the  tears  of  his  beloved  wife,"  to  revenge  the  fate 
of  her  unhappy  brother,  and  once  more  to  assert  by 
arms  the  violated  majesty  of  the  throne.  But  as  the 
second  conquest  of  the  west  was  a  task  of  difficulty 
and  danger,  he  dismissed,  with  splendid  presents, 
and  an  ambiguous  answer,  the  ambassadors  of  Eu- 
genius ;  and  almost  two  years  were  consumed  in  the 
Theodosius  pre-  Preparations  of  the  civil  war.  Before 
pares  for  war.  he  formed  any  decisive  resolution,  the 
pious  emperor  was  anxious  to  discover  the  will  of 
Heaven  :  and  as  the  progress  of  Christianity  had  si- 
lenced the  oracles  of  Delphi  and  Dodona,  he  con- 
sulted an  Egyptian  monk,  who  possessed,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  age,  the  gift  of  miracles,  and  the 
knowledge  of  futurity.  Eutropius,  one  of  the  fa- 
vourite eunuchs  of  the  palace  of  Constantinople, 


r  Quern  sibi  Germanus  famuliim  delegcrat  exul, 
is  the  contemptuous  expression  of  Claudian,  (iv.  Cons.  Hon.  74.)  Eugr- 
nius  professed   cllristiauity ;    hut   lius   secret  attachment   to  pagauilm 
(Sozonien,  I.  vii.  c.  22.     Philostorjj.  1.  xi.  c.  2  )  is  probalile  in  a  grani- 
niarian.and  would  secure  the  frieDuship  of  Zosimus,  (I.  iv.  p.  276,  277.) 

s  Zosimus  (I.  iv.  p.  278.)  mentions  this  embassy ;  but  he  is  diverted 
by  another  story  from  relating;  tlie  events. 

t  Zui'eTiapaftv  »i  twtn  Trt/ieTT|  TaWa  Ta  fiaaiXeta  TOv  n&^Xipov  o\o- 
ifivriofxtt'ii.  Zosini.  I.  iv.  p.  277.  He  afterwards  says  {p.  2K0.)  tirat 
Galla  died  iu  childbed  ;  and  intimalcs,  that  the  affliction  of  her  husband 
was  extreme,  but  siiort. 

_  «  Lycopolis  is  the  modern  Siut,  or  Osiot,  a  town  of  Said,  about  the 
size  of  St.  Denys,  which  drives  a  profitable  trade  with  the  kmgdom  of 
Seniiaar,  and  h.is  a  very  convenient  fountain,  '*  cujus  potil  signa  virgini. 
tatis  eripiuntur."  See  D'Anville,  Description  de  I'Egypte,  p.  181. 
Abulfeda,  Dcscript.  .Egypt,  p.  14.  and  the  curious  Annotations,  p.  2.5. 
1)2.  of  his  editor  Micluelis. 

X  The  life  of  .lohn  of  Lycopolis  is  described  by  bis  two  friends,  Ru- 
fiuus  (I.  ii.  c.  i.  p.  449.)  and  Palladius  (Hist.  Lausiac.  c.  43.  p.  738.)  in 


embarked  for  Alexandria,  from  whence  he  sailed 
up  the  Nile  as  far  as  the  city  of  Lycopolis,  or  of 
Wolves,  in  the  remote  province  of  Thebais."  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  that  city,  and  on  the  summit 
of  a  lofty  mountain,  the  holy  John  "  had  constructed, 
with  his  own  hands,  an  humble  cell,  in  which  he  had 
dwelt  above  fifty  years,  without  opening  his  door, 
without  seeing  the  face  of  a  woman,  and  without 
tasting  any  food  that  had  been  prepared  by  fire,  or 
any  human  art.  Five  days  of  the  week  he  spent  in 
prayer  and  meditation  ;  but  on  Saturdays  and  Sun- 
days he  regularly  opened  a  small  window,  and  gave 
audience  to  the  crowd  of  suppliants  who  succes- 
sively flowed  from  every  part  of  the  christian  world. 
The  eunuch  of  Theodosius  approached  the  window 
with  respectful  steps,  proposed  his  questions  con- 
cerning the  event  of  the  civil  war,  and  soon  returned 
with  a  favourable  oracle,  which  animated  the  cour- 
age of  the  emperor  by  the  assurance  of  a  bloody, 
but  infallible,  victory,  y  The  accomplishment  of  the 
prediction  was  forwarded  by  all  the  means  that  hu- 
man prudence  could  supply.  The  industry  of  the 
two  master-generals,  Stilicho  and  Timasius,  was 
directed  to  recruit  the  numbers,  and  to  revive  the 
discipline,  of  the  Roman  legions.  The  formidable 
troops  of  barbarians  marched  under  the  ensigns  of 
their  national  chieftains.  The  Iberian,  the  Arab, 
and  the  Goth,  who  gazed  on  each  other  w  ith  mutual 
astonishment,  were  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the 
same  prince;  and  the  renowned  Alaric  acquired, 
in  the  school  of  Theodosius,  the  knowledge  of  the 
art  of  war,  which  he  afterwards  so  fatally  exerted 
for  the  destruction  of  Rome." 

The  emperor  of  the  west,  or,  to  speak  His  victory  over 
more  properly,  his  general  Arbogastes,  a  "a".™' 
was  instructed  by  the  misconduct  and  ''''i''-  ^' 
misfortune  of  Maximus,  how  dangerous  it  might 
prove  to  extend  the  line  of  defence  against  a  skilful 
antagonist,  who  was  free  to  press  or  to  suspend,  to 
contract  or  to  multiply,  his  various  methods  of 
attack.*  Arbogastes  fixed  his  station  on  the  con- 
fines of  Italy :  the  troops  of  Theodosius  were  per- 
mitted to  occupy,  without  resistance,  the  provinces 
of  Pannonia,  as  far  as  the  foot  of  the  Julian  Alps ; 
and  even  the  passages  of  the  mountains  were  negli- 
gently, or  perhaps  artfully,  abandoned,  to  the  bold 
invader.  He  descended  from  the  hills,  and  beheld, 
with  some  astonishment,  the  formidable  camp  of  the 
Gauls  and  Germans,  that  covered  witli  arms  and 


Rosweyde's  great  collection  of  the  Vitne  Patrum.     Tillemont  {Mem. 
Eccles.  torn.  x.  p.  718.  720.)  has  settled  the  chronology. 

y  Sozonien.  I.  vii.  c.  22.  Claudian  (iu'Eutrop.  I.  i.  312.)  mentions 
the  euitueh's  journey  :  but  he  most  contemptuously  derides  the  Egyju 
tiau  dreams,  arul  tlie  oracles  of  the  Nile. 

z  Zosimus,  1.  iv.  p.  280.  Socrates,  I.  vii.  10.  Alaric  himself  (de 
Bell.  Getico,  524.)  dwells  with  more  complaceucy  on  his  early  exploits 
against  the  Itomans. 

....  Tot  Augustos  Hebro  qui  teste  fugavi. 
Yet  his  vanity  could  scarcely  have  proved  this  pluraUly  of  flying  em- 
perors. 

a  Claudian  (in  iv  Cons.  Honor.  77,  &c.)  contrasts  the  military  plans 
of  the  two  usuipcrs: 

....  NoviLis  audere  priorem 

Snadebat;  cauluuuinc  dabant  exempla  seqtientem. 

Hie  nova  moliri  prtvceps:  hie  quwrcre  tutus 

l*rovidus.     Hie  trusts;  cotleclis  viriblis  ille. 

Hie  vagus  excurrens;  his  intra  claustra  rcdnctus 

Dissimiles;  scd  mortc  {Kires       ..... 
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tents  tlio  open  cniintry,  \vlii<-li  extends  to  the  walls 
ol"  \(|uili'ia,  and  tlie  banks  of  the  Tri^idns,''  or  Cold 
River."  This  narrow  theatre  of  tlie  war,  cireum- 
serihed  by  the  Alps  and  tlic  Iladriatie,  did  not 
allow  niueh  room  for  the  operations  of  military  skill ; 
the  spirit  of  Arbogastes  would  have  disdained  a 
pardon  ;  his  guilt  extinftuished  the  hope  of  a  ne<;o- 
ciation  ;  and  Thcodosius  was  impatient  to  satisfy 
his  jtlory  and  revenge,  by  the  ehastisenient  of  the 
assassins  of  Valentiniau.  Without  wei};hing  the 
natural  and  aitifieial  ohstaelcs  that  opposed  his 
efl'orts,  the  emperor  of  the  east  immediately  attacked 
the  fortilieations  of  his  rivals,  assigned  the  post  of 
honourable  danger  to  the  Goths,  and  eherislied  a 
sceret  wish,  that  the  bloody  eonfliet  might  diminish 
the  pride  and  numbers  of  the  eonquerors.  Ten 
thousand  of  those  auxiliaries,  and  iJaeurius,  gene- 
ral of  the  Iberians,  died  bravely  on  the  field  of 
battle.  lUit  the  victory  was  not  purchased  by 
their  blood  :  the  Gauls  maintained  their  advantage  ; 
and  the  approach  of  night  protected  the  disor- 
derly flight,  or  retreat,  of  the  troops  of  Theodosius. 
The  emperor  retired  to  the  adjacent  hills;  where  he 
passed  a  disconsolate  night,  without  sleep,  without 
provisions,  and  without  hopes  ;■'  except  that  strong 
assurance,  which,  under  the  most  desperate  circum- 
stances, the  independent  mind  may  derive  from  the 
contempt  of  fortune  and  of  life.  The  triumph  of 
Eugenius  was  celebrated  by  the  insolent  and  disso- 
lute joy  of  his  camp  ;  whilst  the  active  and  vigilant 
Arbogastes  secretly  detached  a  considerable  body  of 
troops  to  occupy  the  passes  of  the  mountains,  and 
to  encompass  the  rear  of  the  eastern  army.  The 
dawn  of  day  discovered  to  the  eyes  of  Theodosius 
the  extent  and  the  extremity  of  his  danger :  but  his 
apprehensions  were  soon  dispelled,  by  a  friendly 
message  from  the  leaders  of  those  troops,  who  ex- 
pressed their  inclination  to  desert  the  standard  of 
the  tyrant.  The  honourable  and  lucrative  rewards, 
which  they  stipulated  as  the  price  of  their  per/idy, 
were  granted  without  hesitation  ;  and  as  ink  and 
paper  could  not  easily  be  procured,  the  emperor 
.subscribed,  on  his  own  tablets,  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty.  The  spirit  of  his  soldiers  was  revived  by 
this  seasonable  reinforcement:  and  they  again 
marched,  with  confidence,  to  surprise  the  camp  of 
a  tyrant,  whose  principal  oflicers  appeared  to  dis- 
trust either  the  justice,  or  the  success,  of  his  arms. 
In  the  heat  of  the  battle,  a  violent  tempest,'  such  as 
is  often  felt  among  the  Alps,  suddenly  arose  from 
the  cast.  The  army  of  Theodosius  was  sheltered  by 
their  position   from  the  impetuosity  of  the  wind, 

h  The  Frigidus,  a  sniatl  though  memorable  stream  in  the  country 
of  Goretz,  now  railed  the  Vipao,  falls  into  the  Sonitus,  or  I.istinzo, 
aljove  A((nili:ia,  some  miles  fmni  the  Iladriatie.  See  D'Anville's 
Ancient  and  IModern  Maps,  and  the  Italia  Antitpia  of  Chiverins,  (torn, 
j.  p.  IHS.) 

c  Ctandian's  wit  is  intolerable;  the  snow  was  dyed  red;  the  cold 
river  smoked;  andihe  cliannel  mnst  have  Ijeen  choaked  with  carcawts, 
if  ttu- current  had  not  been  swelled  with  blood. 

A  Theodoret  aliirms,  that  St.  John,  anil  St.  Philip,  appeared  to  the 
waking,  or  sleeping,  emperor,  on  horseback,  &c.  This  is  tlie  first  instanci- 
of  anostolic  chivalry,  which  afterwards  became sft  popular  in  Spain,  and 
in  tlic  Crusades. 

e  'I'e  propter,  gelidis  Atplilo  de  monte  proccllis 
Obruit  adversis  aeies;  revoliitacjue  tela 
Vertit  iu  aiictores,  et  turbine  reppulit  liastas. 


which  blew  a  cloud  of  dust  in  the  faces  of  the 
enemy,  disordered  their  ranks,  wrested  their  wea- 
pons from  their  hands,  and  diverted,  or  repelled, 
their  inefl'ectual  javelins.  This  accidental  advan- 
tage was  skilfully  improved  ;  the  violence  of  the 
.storm  was  magnified  by  the  stipcr.stitious  terrors  of 
the  (Jauls  ;  and  they  yielded  without  shame  to  the 
invisible  powers  of  heaven,  who  seemed  to  militate 
on  Ihe  side  of  the  pious  emperor.  Ills  victory  was 
decisive  ;  and  the  deaths  of  his  two  rivals  were 
distinguished  only  by  the  dillerencc  of  their  cha- 
racters. The  rhetorician  Eugenius,  who  had  almost 
acquired  the  dominion  of  the  world,  was  reduced  to 
implore  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror;  and  the  unre- 
lenting soldiers  separated  his  head  from  his  body, 
as  he  lay  jirostrate  at  the  feet  of  Theodosius.  Ar- 
bogastes, after  the  loss  of  a  battle,  in  which  he  had 
discharged  the  duties  of  a  soldier  and  a  general, 
wandered  several  days  among  the  mountains.  But 
when  he  was  convinced  that  his  cause  was  despe- 
rate, and  his  escape  impracticable,  the  intrepid 
barbarian  imitated  the  example  of  the  ancient 
Romans,  and  turned  his  sword  against  his  own 
breast.  The  fate  of  the  empire  was  determined  in 
a  narrow  corner  of  Italy  ;  and  the  legitimate  suc- 
cessor of  the  house  of  Valentinian  embraced  the 
archbishop  of  Milan,  and  graciously  received  tlic 
submission  of  the  provinces  of  the  west.  Those 
provinces  were  involved  in  the  guilt  of  rebellion  ; 
while  the  inflexible  courage  of  Ambrose  alone  had 
resisted  the  claims  of  successful  usurpation.  With 
a  manly  freedom,  which  might  have  been  fatal  to 
any  other  subject,  the  archbishop  rejected  the  gifts 
of  Eugenius,  declined  his  correspondence,  and 
withdrew  himself  from  Milan,  to  avoid  the  odious 
presence  of  a  tyrant ;  whose  downfall  he  predicted 
in  discreet  and  ambiguous  language.  The  merit  ol' 
Ambrose  was  applauded  by  the  conqueror,  who 
secured  the  attachment  of  the  people  by  his  alliance 
with  the  church  :  and  the  clemency  of  Theodosiu.s 
is  ascribed  to  the  humane  intercession  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Milan.' 

After  the  defeat  of  Eugenius,  the  Death  of  Theo. 
merit,  as  well  as  the  authority,  of  adI'sm. 
Thcodosius  was  cheerfully  ackuow-  ^"'-  "■ 
ledged  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  worlil. 
The  experience  of  his  past  conduct  encouraged  the 
most  pleasing  expectations  of  bis  future  reign  ;  and 
the  age  of  the  emperor,  which  did  not  exceed  fifty 
years,  seemed  to  extend  the  prospect  of  the  ptiblic 
felicity.  His  death,  only  four  months  after  his 
victory,  was  considered  by  the  people  as  tin  unfore- 

O  nimium  dilecte  Deo,  cui  fundit  ab  aiitris 
^olus  armatas  hyemes;  cui  militnt  filler, 
Lt  conjurati  veniuntad  ctassica  venti. 
These  famous  lines  of  Claudian,  (in  iii  Cons.  Honor.  93,  &c.  A.  I).  .Wfi.) 
are  alleged  by  his  contemporaries,  Augnslin  and  Orosius  ;  who  snppresj* 
tlie    pagan  deity  of  ^Eolns  ;  and   add  some  eireumstances   from    tlie 
inlurination  of  eye-witni-sses.     M'ilhin  four  months  after  the  victory, 
it  was  compared  by  Ambrose  to  tlie  miraculous  victories  of  Moses  ami 
Joshua. 

t  The  events  of  this  civil  war  are  gaUicred  from  Ambrose,  (torn.  ii. 
Epist.  Ixii.  p.  1022.)  Paulinus,  (in  Vil.  Ambros.  c.  20-31.)  Augnslin. 
(lie  Civitat.  Dei.  v.  2G.)  Orosius,  (I.  vii.  c.  .Ti.)  Sozomen,  (I.  vii,  c.  21.) 
Theodoret,  (I.  v.  c.  24.)  Zosiinus,  (I.  iv.  p.  281.  .TH2.)  Claudian,  (in  iii 
Cons.  Hon-  <»:* — 105.  in  iv  Cons,  Hon,  70 — 117.)  and  the  Chronicles  pub. 
lished  by  Scaligcr. 
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seen  and  fatal  event,  which  destroyed,  in  a  moment, 
the  hopes  of  the  rising  generation.  But  the  in- 
dulgence of  ease  and  luxury  had  secretly  nourished 
tlie  principles  of  disease."  The  strength  of  Thco- 
dosius  was  unable  to  support  the  sudden  and  vio- 
lent transition  from  the  palace  to  the  camp  ;  and 
the  increasing  symptoms  of  a  dropsy  announced 
the  speedy  dissolution  of  the  emperor.  The  opinion, 
and  perhaps  the  interest,  of  the  public  had  con- 
firmed the  division  of  the  eastern  and  western 
empires  ;  and  the  two  royal  youths,  Arcadius  and 
Honorius,  who  had  already  obtained,  from  the  ten- 
derness of  their  father,  the  title  of  Augustus,  were 
destined  to  fill  the  thrones  of  Constantinople  and 
of  Rome.  Those  princes  were  not  permitted  to 
share  the  danger  and  glory  of  the  civil  war ;'»  but 
as  soon  as  Theodosius  had  triumphed  over  his  un- 
worthy rivals,  he  called  his  younger  son,  Honorius, 
to  enjoy  thC' fruits  of  the  victory,  and  to  receive  the 
sceptre  of  the  west  from  the  hands  of  his  dying 
father.  The  arrival  of  Honorius  at  Milan  was  wel- 
comed by  a  splendid  exhibition  of  the  games  of 
the  circus  ;  and  the  emperor,  though  he  was  op- 
pressed by  the  weight  of  his  disorder,  contributed 
by  his  presence  to  the  public  joy.  But  the  remains 
of  his  strength  were  exhausted  by  the  painful  effort, 
which  he  made  to  assist  at  the  spectacles  of  the 
morning.  Honorius  supplied,  during  the  rest  of 
the  day,  the  place  of  his  father ;  and  the  great 
Theodosius  expired  in  the  ensuing  night.  Not- 
withstanding the  recent  animosities  of  a  civil  war, 
his  death  was  universally  lamented.  The  barba- 
rians, whom  he  had  vanquished,  and  the  church- 
men, by  whom  he  had  been  subdued,  celebrated, 
with  loud  and  sincere  applause,  the  qualities  of  the 
deceased  emperor,  which  appeared  the  most  valu- 
able in  their  eyes.  The  Romans  were  terrified  by 
the  impending  dangers  of  a  feeble  and  divided 
administration  ;  and  every  disgraceful  moment  of 
the  unfortunate  reigns  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius 
revived  the  memory  of  their  irreparable  loss. 
Corruption  of  the  I"  the  faithful  picture  of  the  virtues 
limes.  pf  Theodosius,  his  imperfections  have 
not  been  dissembled  ;  the  act  of  cruelty,  and  the 
habits  of  indolence,  which  tarnished  the  glory  of 
one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Roman  princes.  An 
historian,  perpetually  adverse  to  the  fame  of  Theo- 
dosius, has  exaggerated  his  vices,  and  their  per- 
nicious elfects  ;  he  boldly  asserts,  that  every  rank 
of  subjects  imitated  the  effeminate  manners  of  their 
sovereign  ;  that  every  species  of  corruption  polluted 
the  course  of  public  and  private  life  ;  and  that  the 
feeble  restraints  of  order  and  decency  were  insufii- 
cient  to  resist  the  progress  of  that  degenerate  spirit, 
which  sacrifices,  without  a  blush,  the  consideration 
of  duty  and  interest  to  the  base  indulgence  of  sloth 
and  appetite.'  The  complaints  of  contemporary 
writers  who  deplore  the  increase  of  luxury,  and  de- 

e  Thiii  diseaw,  ascribeil  by  Socrates  (I.  v.  c.  26.)  to  the  fatigues  of 
war,  i«  represented  liv  Philostorjins  (I.  xi.  c.  2.)  as  the  effect  of  sloth 
•nil  intemperance;  for  which  Photius  calls  hira  an  ininudent  liar. 
(Oodefroy,  Dissert,  p.  438.) 

h  Zosimus  suppo.scs,  that  the  boy  Honorius  accompanied  his  father, 


pravation  of  manners,  are  commonly  expressive  of 
their  peculiar  temper  and  situation.  There  are  few 
observers,  who  possess  a  clear  and  comprehensive 
view  of  the  revolutions  of  society  ;  and  who  are 
capable  of  discovering  the  nice  and  secret  springs 
of  actions,  which  impel,  in  the  same  uniform  di- 
rection, the  blind  and  capricious  passions  of  a  mul- 
titude of  individuals.  If  it  can  be  affirmed,  with 
any  degree  of  truth,  that  the  luxury  of  the  Romans 
was  more  shameless  and  dissolute  in  the  reign  of 
Theodosius  than  in  the  age  of  Constantine,  perhaps, 
or  of  Augustus,  the  alteration  cannot  be  ascribed 
to  any  beneficial  improvements,  which  had  gradual- 
ly increased  the  stock  of  national  riches.  A  long 
period  of  calamity  or  decay  must  have  checked  the 
industry,  and  diminished  the  wealth,  of  the  people; 
and  their  profuse  luxury  must  have  been  the  re- 
sult of  that  indolent  despair,  whicli  enjoys  the  pre- 
sent hour,  and  declines  the  thoughts  of  futurity. 
The  uncertain  condition  of  their  property  discou- 
raged the  subjects  of  Theodosius  from  engaging  in 
those  useful  and  laborious  undertakings  which  re- 
quire an  immediate  expense,  and  promise  a  slow 
and  distant  advantage.  The  frequent  examples  of 
ruin  and  desolation  tempted  them  not  to  spare  the 
remains  of  a  patrimony,  which  might,  every  hour, 
become  the  prey  of  the  rapacious  Goth.  And  the 
mad  prodigality,  which  prevails  in  the  confusion  of 
a  shipwreck  or  a  siege,  may  serve  to  explain  the 
progress  of  luxury  amidst  the  misfortunes  and  ter- 
rors of  a  sinking  nation. 
The  effeminate  luxury,  which  infect-  ^^^^  ^^f^^j^y  ,^y 

ed  the  manners  of  courts  and  cities,  ''"'e    their   ar- 
mour. 
had  instilled  a  secret  and  destructive 

poison  into  the  camps  of  the  legions  ;  and  their 
degeneracy  has  been  marked  by  the  pen  of  a  mili- 
tary writer,  who  had  accurately  studied  the  genuine 
and  ancient  principles  of  Roman  discipline.  It  is 
the  just  and  important  observation  of  Vegetins,  that 
the  infantry  was  invariably  covered  with  defensive 
armour,  from  the  foundation  of  the  city,  to  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Gratian.  The  relaxation  of 
discipline,  and  the  disuse  of  exercise,  rendered  the 
soldiers  less  able,  and  less  willing,  to  support  the 
fatigues  of  the  service  ;  they  complained  of  the 
weight  of  the  armour,  which  they  seldom  wore  : 
and  they  successively  obtained  the  permission  of 
laying  aside  both  their  cuirasses  and  their  helmets. 
The  heavy  weapons  of  their  ancestors,  the  short 
sword,  and  the  formidable  piltim,  which  had  sub- 
dued the  world,  insensibly  dropped  from  their 
feeble  hands.  As  the  use  of  the  shield  is  incom- 
patible with  that  of  the  bow,  they  reluctantly 
marched  into  the  field  ;  condemned  to  suffer,  either 
the  pain  of  wounds,  or  the  ignominy  of  flight,  and 
always  disposed  to  prefer  the  more  shameful  alter- 
native. The  cavalry  of  the  Goths,  the  Huns,  and 
the  Alani,  had  felt  the  benefits,  and  adopted  the 

(1.  iv.  p.  280.)     ^'et  the  qiianto  tl.a^ral)ant  pcctora  voto,  is  all  that  flat- 
tery would  allow   to  a  contemporary  poet ;  who  clearly  descrilws  the 
emperor's  refusal,  and  the  journey  of  Honorius,   afler  the  rictory. 
(Claudiau  in  iii  Cons.  78—125.) 
i  Zosimus,  1.  iv.  p.  244, 
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use,  of  defensive  nrmoiir ;  and,  as  llicy  excelled  in 
the  management  of  missile  weapons,  tlicy  easily 
overwhelmed  the  naked  and  trenil)lins  legions, 
whose  heads  and  breasts  were  exposed,  without  de- 
fence, to  the  arrows  of  the  barbarians.  The  loss 
of  armies,  the  destruction  of  cities,  and  the  dis- 
lionuur  of  the  Roman  name,  inefl'eetually  solicited 
the  successors  of  Gratian  to  restore  the  helmets  and 
cuirasses  of  the  infantry.  The  enervated  soldiers 
abandoned  tlieir  own,  and  tlic  public,  dcrenec  ;  and 
their  pusillanimous  indolence  may  be  considered  as 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  downfall  of  the  empire.'' 


• 
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Final  (Icstyuction  of  pai/anism. — Introduction  nf  the 
ivorship  of  saints,  and  relics,  among  the  christians. 

Tlie  dcsiniciioo  TuEruinof  paganism,  in  the  age  of 
»f  M'^«  P'S^"  ■■''•  Theodosius,  is  perhaps  the  only  cx- 
A.  D.  378— 3ui.  ample  of  the  total  extirpation  of  any 
ancient  and  popular  superstition  ;  and  may  there- 
fore deserve  to  be  considered,  as  a  singular  event 
in  the  history  of  the  human  mind.  The  christians, 
more  especially  the  clergy,  had  impatiently  sup- 
ported the  prudent  delays  of  Constantine,  and  the 
equal  toleration  of  the  elder  Valentinian  ;  nor  could 
they  deem  tlieir  conquest  perfect  or  secure,  as  long 
as  their  adversaries  were  permitted  to  exist.  The 
influence,  which  Ambrose  and  his  brethren  had 
acquired  over  the  youth  of  Gratian,  and  the  piety 
of  Theodosius,  was  employed  to  infuse  the  maxims 
of  persecution  into  the  breasts  of  their  imperial 
proselytes.  Two  specious  principles  of  religious 
jurisprudence  were  established,  from  whence  they 
deduced  a  direct  and  rigorous  conclusion  against 
the  subjects  of  the  empire,  who  still  adhered  to  the 
ceremonies  of  their  ancestors :  that  the  magistrate 
is,  in  some  measure,  guilty  of  the  crimes  which  he 
neglects  to  prohibit,  or  to  punish  ;  and,  that  the 
idolatrous  worship  of  fabulous  deities,  and  real 
da:mons,  is  the  most  abominable  crime  against 
the  supreme  majesty  of  the  Creator.  The  laws  of 
Moses,  and  the  examples  of  Jenisli  history,"  were 
hastily,  perhaps  erroneously,  applied  by  the  clergy 
to  the  mild  and  universal  reign  of  Christianity."' 
The  zeal  of  the  emperors  was  excited  to  vindi- 
cate their  own  honour,  and  that  of  the  Deity  :  and 
the  temples  of  the  Roman  world  were  subverted, 
about  sixty  years  after  the  conversion  of  Con- 
stantine. 

stale  of  p.-,«n.       F^m  the  age  of  Noma,  to  the  reign 
ism  ai  Rome,     of  Gratian,  the  Romans  preserved  the 

k  Ve^etius,  de  ReMilitari,  1.  i.  c.  10.  The  series  of  calamities, 
which  he  marks,  compel  us  to  t>elieve,  that  the  Hero,  to  whom  he  dedi- 
cates his  book,  is  the  last  and  most  inglorious  of  the  Valeiitiiiians. 

«  Sl  Ambrose  (lorn.  ii.  de  Obit.  Theodos.  p.  1208.)  cxpre.<sly  praisf  s 
and  recommends  tlie  zeal  of  Josiah  in  the  destruction  of  idolatry.  The 
language  of  Julius  Firmicus  3Iaternus  on  the  Ktme  subject  (de_  Errore 
Profan.  Ueli;;.  p.  Vtl,  edit.  Gronov.l  is  piously  inhuman.  Nee  filio 
.jnbet  {the  Mosaic  Law)  parci,  nee  fratri,  ct  ,ht  amatam  conjugem 
^ladnim  vindicem  dueit,  ^c. 

I>  Bayle  (tom.  ii.  p.  -lOfJ.  in  liis  Commentaire  Phiiosophiquc)  jiistitips 
and  Imiits  these  intolerant  laws  by  the  temporal  reign  of  Jehovah  over 
the  Jews.     The  attempt  is  laudalde. 

c  See  the  outlines  of  the  Roiuaa  hierarchy  in  Cicero,  (de  Lcgibus,  ii. 


regular  succession  of  the  several  colleges  of  tho 
sacerdotal    order."'     Fifteen    Pontifis    exercised 
their  supreme  jurisdiction  over  all  things,  and  per- 
sons, that  were  consecrated  to  tlic  service  of  the 
gods  ;  and  the  various  questions  which  perpetually 
arose   in    a   loose   and   traditionary   system,   were 
submitted  to  the  judgment  of  tlieir  holy  tribunal. 
Fifteen   grave  and  learned   Al  ctus  observed  the 
face  of  the  heavens,  and  iirescribed  the  actions  of 
heroes,  according  to  the  lliglit  of  birds.     Fifteen 
keepers   of    the   Sybilline    books    (their   name   of 
Ql'iNDECF.MViRS  was  derived  from  their  nuniber) 
occasionally  consulted  the  history  of  future,  and, 
as   it  should   seem,   of   contingent,   events.      Six 
Vestals  devoted  their  virginity  to  the  guard  of  the 
sacred   fire,    and   of  the   unknown   pledges  of  the 
duration   of   Rome ;    which    no  mortal    had    been 
sull'ered  to  beliold  with  impunity.''     Seven  Epvlos 
prepared  the   table    of   the    gods,    conducted   the 
solemn  procession,  and  regulated  the  ceremonies 
of  the  annual  festival.     The  three  Flamf.ns  of  Ju- 
piter, of  Mars,  and  of  Quirinus,  were  considered  as 
the  peculiar  ministers  of  the  three  most  powerful 
deities,  who  watched  over  the  fate  of  Rome  and  of 
the  universe.    The  King  of  the  Sacrifices  repre- 
sented the  person  of  Numa,  and  of  his  successors, 
in  the  religious  functions,  which  could  be  perform- 
ed only  by  royal  hands.     The  confraternities  of  the 
Salians,  the  Lupercals,  &c.,  practised  such  rites, 
as  might  extort  a  smile  of  contempt  from  every 
reasonable  man,  with  a  lively  confidence  of  recom- 
mending themselves  to  the  favour  of  the  immortal 
gods.    The  authority,  which  the  Roman  priests  had 
formerly  obtained  in  the  counsels  of  the  republic, 
was  gradually  abolished  by  the  establishment  of 
monarchy,  and  the  removal  of  the  scat  of  empire. 
But  the  dignity  of  their  sacred  character  was  still 
protected  by  the  laws  and  manners  of  their  country; 
and  they  still  continued,  more  especially  the  college 
of  pontiffs,  to  exercise  in  the  capital,  and  .some- 
times in  tlie  provinces,  the  rights  of  their  eccle- 
siastical  and    civil  jurisdiction.      Their  robes   of 
purple,  chariots  of  state,  and  sumptuous  entertain- 
ments, attracted  the  admiration  of  the  people  :  and 
they  received,  from  the  consecrated  lands,  and  the 
public  revenue,  an  ample  stipend,  which  liberally 
supported  the  splendour  of  the  priesthood,  and  all 
the  expenses  of  the  religious  worship  of  the  state. 
.Vs  the  service  of  the  altar  was  not  incompatible 
wilh   the  command  of  armies,  the  Romans,  after 
their  consulships  and  triumphs,  aspired  to  the  place 
of  pontiff,  or  of  augur ;  the  seats  of  Cicero"  and 
Pompey  were  filled,  in  the  fourth  century,  by  llic 

7.  8.)  Livy,  (i.  20.)  Dionysins  Halicarn.i>sensis,  (I.  ii.  p.  IIU— IS."),  edit. 
Hudson,)  Beaufort,  (IlepnliliqueRomaine,  torn-  i.  p.  1—90.)  and  Movie, 
(vol.  i.  p.  I0-.V5  )  The  last  is  the  work  of  an  English  whig,  as  well  as 
fif  a  Roman  antifinary. 

d  These  mystic,  and  perhaps  imaginary,  symbols,  have  given  birlli 
to  various  fables  and  conjectures.  It  seems  probable,  that  the  Pall.i- 
dium  was  a  small  sutue  (three  cubits  and  a  half  high)  of  .Minerva,  nit 
a  lance  and  distaff;  that  it  was  usually  enclosed  in  a  seria.  ur  ham  I 
and  that  a  similar  barrel  was  placed  b'y  its  side,  to  disrnnrert  cur 
osity  or  sacrilege.  See  Mezeriac,  {Comment,  sur  les  Epitres  d'Ovi.l 
tom.  i.  p.  60— «6.)  and  Lipsius.  (torn.  iii.  p.  610.  de  Vesta,  6ic.  c.  10.) 

c  Cicero  frankly,  (ad  Atticum,  I.  ii.  Epist.  .1.)  or  indirectly,  (ad  I 
miliar.  I.  xv.  Epist.  4.)  confesses  that  the  Augurale  is  the  supreme  m 
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most  illiistrioiis  members  of  the  senate ;  and  the 
dignity  of  their  birth  reflected  additional  splendour 
on  their  sacerdotal  character.  The  fifteen  priests, 
who  composed  the  college  of  pontiffs,  enjoyed  a 
more  distinguished  rank  as  the  companions  of  their 
sovereign  ;  and  the  christian  emperors  condescend- 
ed to  accept  the  robe  and  ensigns,  which  were 
appropriated  to  the  office  of  supreme  pontiff.  But 
when  Gratian  ascended  the  throne,  more  scrupu- 
lous, or  more  enlightened,  he  sternly  rejected  those 
profane  symbols  ;'  applied  to  the  service  of  the 
state,  or  of  the  church,  the  revenues  of  the  priests 
and  vestals  ;  abolished  their  honours  and  immuni- 
ties; and  dissolved  the  ancient  fabric  of  Roman 
superstition,  which  was  supported  by  the  opinions, 
and  habits,  of  eleven  hundred  years.  Paganism 
was  still  the  constitutional  religion  of  the  senate. 
The  hall,  or  temple,  in  which  they  assembled,  was 
adorned  by  the  statue  and  altar  of  Victory  :s  a 
majestic  female  standing  on  a  globe,  with  flowing 
garments,  expanded  wings,  and  a  crown  of  laurel 
in  her  outstretched  hand.''  The  senators  were  sworn 
on  the  altar  of  the  goddess,  to  observe  the  laws  of 
the  emperor  and  of  the  empire  :  and  a  solemn  offer- 
ing of  wine  and  incense  was  the  ordinary  prelude 
of  their  public  deliberations.'  The  removal  of  this 
ancient  monument  was  the  only  injury  which  Con- 
stantius  had  offered  to  the  superstition  of  the  Ro- 
ans. The  altar  of  Victory  was  again  restored  by 
Julian,  tolerated  by  Valentinian,  and  once  more 
banished  from  the  senate  by  the  zeal  of  Gratian. ^ 
]5ut  the  emperor  yet  spared  the  statues  of  the  gods 
which  were  exposed  to  the  public  veneration :  four 
hundred  and  twenty-four  temples,  or  chapels,  still 
remained  to  satisfy  the  devotion  of  the  people  ;  and 
in  every  quarter  of  Rome  the  delicacy  of  the  chris- 
tians was  offended  by  the  fumes  of  idolatrous  sa- 
crifice.' 

But  the  christians  formed  the  least 
numerous  party  in  the  senate  of 
and  it  was  only  by  their 
absence,  that  they  could  express  their  dissent  from 
the  legal,  though  profane,  acts  of  a  pagan  majority. 
In  that  assembly,  the  dying  embers  of  freedom 
were,  for  a  moment,  revived  and  inflamed  by  the 
breath  of  fanaticism.  Four  respectable  deputa- 
tions were  successively  voted  to  the  imperial  court," 
to  represent  the  grievances  of  the  priesthood  and 
the  senate  ;  and  to  solicit  the  restoration  of  the  altar 
of  Victory.    The  conduct  of  this  important  business 

jcct  of  his  wislies.  Pliny  is  proud  to  tread  in  tlie  footsteps  of  Cicero, 
(I.  iv.  epist.  8.)  and  the  chain  of  tradition  might  be  continued  from 
history,  and  marbles. 

1"  Zosimus,  1.  iv.  p.  249,  250.  I  have  suppressed  the  foolish  pun  about 
Potitifex  and  Maximus. 

V  This  statue  was  transported  from  Tarentum  to  Rome,  placed  in  the 
Curia  Jutia  by  Ca?sar,  and  decorated  by  Augustus  with  the  spoils  of 
Esypi. 

_h  Prudentius  (1.  ii.  in  initio)  has  drawn  a  very  awkward  portrait  of 
Victory  ;  but  the  curious  reader  will  obtain  more  satisfaction  from 
Montfaucon's  Antiquities,  (torn.  i.  p.  341.) 

i  See  Suetonius,  {in  August,  c.  35.)  and  the  exordium  of  Pliny's 
Panegyric. 

k  These  facts  are  mutually  allowed  hy  the  two  advocates,  Synimachus 
and  Ambrose. 

1  The  Aotilia  i/rbiS,  more  recent  than  Constantine.  does  not  fuid 
one  christian  church  worthy  to  be  named  amonf;  the  edifices  of  the 
city.    Ambrose  (torn.  ii.  epist.  xvii.  p.  835.)  deplores  the  public  scan- 
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senate  for  the 
altar  of  Victory, 

A.  D.  384.       Rome  ;■» 


was  intrusted  to  the  eloquent  Symniachus,"  a 
wealthy  and  noble  senator,  who  united  the  sacred 
characters  of  pontiff  and  augur,  with  the  civil  dig- 
nities of  proconsul  of  Africa,  and  prajfect  of  the 
city.  The  breast  of  Symmachus  was  animated  by 
the  warmest  zeal  for  the  cause  of  expiring  pagan- 
ism ;  and  his  religious  antagonists  lamented  the 
abuse  of  his  genius,  and  the  ineUicacy  of  his  moral 
virtues. I"  The  orator,  whose  petition  is  extant  to 
the  emperor  Valentinian,  was  conscious  of  the  diffi- 
culty and  danger  of  the  office  which  he  had  assumed. 
He  cautiously  avoids  every  topic  which  might 
appear  to  reflect  on  the  religion  of  his  sovereign  ; 
humbly  declares,  that  prayers  and  entreaties  are  his 
only  arms ;  and  artfully  draws  his  arguments  from 
the  schools  of  rhetoric,  rather  than  from  those  of 
philosophy.  Symmachus  endeavours  to  seduce  the 
imagination  of  a  young  prince,  by  displaying  the 
attributes  of  the  goddess  of  Victory  ;  he  insinuates, 
that  the  confiscation  of  the  revenues,  which  were 
consecrated  to  the  service  of  the  gods,  was  a  measure 
unworthy  of  his  liberal  and  disinterested  character  ; 
and  he  maintains,  that  the  Roman  sacrifices  would 
be  deprived  of  their  force  and  energy,  if  they  were 
no  longer  celebrated  at  the  expense,  as  well  as  in 
the  name,  of  the  republic.  Even  scepticism  is  made 
to  supply  an  apology  for  superstition.  The  great 
and  incomprehensible  secret  of  the  universe  eludes 
the  inquiry  of  man.  Where  reason  cannot  instruct, 
custom  may  be  permitted  to  guide ;  and  every 
nation  seems  to  consult  the  dictates  of  prudence,  by 
a  faithful  attachment  to  those  rites,  and  opinions, 
which  have  received  the  sanction  of  ages.  If  those 
ages  have  been  crowned  with  glory  and  prosperity, 
if  the  devout  people  have  frequently  obtained  the 
blessings  which  they  have  solicited  at  the  altars  of 
the  gods,  it  must  appear  still  more  advisable  to 
persist  in  the  same  salutary  practice  ;  and  not  to 
risk  the  unknown  perils  that  may  attend  any  rash 
innovations.  The  test  of  antiquity  and  success  was 
applied  with  singular  advantage  to  the  religion  of 
Numa  ;  and  Rome  herself,  the  celestial  genius  that 
presided  over  the  fates  of  the  city,  is  introduced  by 
the  orator  to  plead  her  own  cause  before  the  tribu- 
nal of  the  emperors.  "  Most  excellent  princes," 
says  the  venerable  matron,  "  fathers  of  your  coun- 
try !  pity  and  respect  my  age,  which  has  hitherto 
flowed  in  an  uninterrupted  course  of  piety.  Since 
I  do  not  repent,  permit  me  to  continue  in  the  prac- 
tice of  my  ancient  rites.     Since  I  am  born  free,  allow 

dais  of  Rome,  which  continually  offended  the  eye.s,  the  ears,  and  the 
nostrils,  of  the  faithful. 

m  Ambrose  repeatedly  alTirms,  in  contradiction  to  common  sense, 
{Moyle's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  147.)  that  tlie  christians  had  a  majority  in 
the  senate. 

n  Tlie_/irs(  (A.  D.  3S2.)  to  Gratian,  who  refused  them  audience.  The 
second  (A.  T).  .'{84.)  to  Valentinian,  when  the  field  was  disputed  by 
Symmachus  and  Ambrose,  The  Ihirii  (A.  D.  .^SS.)  to  Theodosius  ;  ancl 
the  fourth  (A.  D.  ;i9'2.)to  Valentinian.  l.arducr  (Heathen  Testimonies, 
vol.  iv.  p.  372 — 30!).)  fairly  represents  the  whole  transaction. 

o  Symmachus,  who  was  invested  with  all  the  civil  and  sacerdotal 
honours,  represented  the  emperor  under  the  two  characters  of  PoHti/ex 
Afaximus,  and  Pritict-'ps  Seunlus.  See  the  proud  inscription  at  the 
head  of  his  works. 

P  As  if  any  one,  says  Prudentius,  (in  Symmach.  i.  63*>.)  should  dip 
in  the  mud  with  an  instrument  of  jjoid  aiid  ivory.  Kven  saints,  and 
polemic  saints,  treat  this  .adversary  with  respect  aiid  civility. 
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me  to  enjoy  my  domestic  institutions.  Tliis  religion 
has  re<lmi.-(l  the  world  under  my  laws.  These  rites 
have  repelled  Hannibal  from  the  city,  and  the 
Cauls  from  tlie  eapitol.  Were  my  grey  hairs  re- 
served for  such  intolerable  disgrace  (  I  am  ignorant 
of  the  new  system,  that  I  am  re(|uired  to  adopt;  but 
I  am  well  assured,  that  the  eorrec^tion  of  old  afje  is 
always  an  ungrateful  and  ignominious  olIiee."i  The 
fears  of  the  people  supplied  what  the  discretion  of 
the  orator  had  suppressed  ;  and  the  calamities, 
which  alllieted,  or  threatened,  the  declining  empire, 
were  unanimously  imputed,  by  the  pagans,  to  the 
new  religion  of  Christ  and  of  Constantine. 

But  the  hopes  of  Svmmachus  were 
Conversion  of  ■■,,„,,,.  ,    , 

Rome,        repeatedly  ballled  by  tlie  lirm  an<l  dex- 

'  '^'  terous  opposition  of  the  archbishop  of 
Milan  ;  who  fortified  the  emperor  against  the  falla- 
cious eloquence  of  the  advocate  of  Rome.  In  this 
controversy,  Ambrose  condescends  to  speak  the 
language  of  a  pliilosopher,  and  to  ask,  with  some 
contempt,  why  it  should  he  thought  necessary  to 
introduce  an  imaginary  and  invisible  power,  as  the 
cause  of  those  victories,  which  were  suOicicntly  ex- 
plained by  the  valour  and  discipline  of  the  legions. 
He  justly  derides  the  absurd  reverence  for  anti- 
quity, which  could  only  tend  to  discourage  the  im- 
provements of  art,  and  to  replunge  the  human  race 
into  tlieir  original  barbarism.  From  thence  gradu- 
ally rising  to  a  more  lofty  and  theological  tone,  he 
pronounces,  that  Christianity  alone  is  the  doctrine 
of  truth  and  salvation  ;  and  that  every  mode  of 
polytheism  conducts  its  deluded  votaries,  through 
the  paths  of  error,  to  the  abyss  of  eternal  perdition.' 
Arguments  like  these,  when  they  were  suggested  by 
a  favourite  bishop,  had  power  to  prevent  the  re- 
storation of  tlie  altar  of  Victory  ;  but  the  same  argu- 
ments fell,  with  much  more  energy  and  ell'ect,  from 
the  mouth  of  a  conqueror  ;  and  the  gods  of  antiquity 
were  dragged  in  triumph  at  the  chariot-wheels  of 
Theodosius.^  In  a  full  meeting  of  the  senate,  the 
emperor  proposed,  according  to  the  forms  of  the  re- 
pul>lic,  the  important  question.  Whether  the  worship 
of  Jupiter,  or  tliat  of  Christ,  should  be  the  religion 
of  the  Konians  ;  The  liberty  of  suH'rages,  which  he 
affected  to  allow,  was  destroyed  by  the  hopes  and 
fears  that  his  presence  inspired  ;  and  the  arbitrary 
exile  of  Symmachus  was  a  recent  admonition,  that 

q  See  the  fifty. fourth  Epistle  of  the  tenlli  book  of  Symmachus.  In 
the  form  and  tiispirsition  of  his  ten  books  of  Epistles,  lie  imitated  the 
VouuKer  Pliny ;  whose  rich  and  tlorid  style  he  was  supposed,  by  his 
friends,  to  equal  or  excel.  (Macrob.  Saturnal.  1.  v.  c.  I.)  Hut  the  hix- 
uriaiiey  of  Svminarlius  consists  of  barren  leaves,  without  fniils,  and 
even  without'flowers.  Few  facts,  and  few  sentiments,  can  be  extracted 
from  his  verbose  correspondence. 

r  See  Ambrose,  (lom.  ii.  Epist.  xvii.  xviii.  p.  824—833.)  The  former 
of  these  epi>tles  is  a  short  caution  ;  the  latter  is  a  formal  reply  to  the 
petition  or  libel  of  Symmachus.  The  same  ideas  are  more  copiously 
expressed  in  the  poetry,  if  it  may  deserve  that  name,  of  I'rmlcntiii.s, 
who  conifiosed  his  two  books  a<>ainst  Symmachus  (A.  I).  404.)  while 
that  senator  w.is  still  alive.  It  is  whimsical  enou{£h.  that  Montesquieu 
(Considerations,  &c.  c.  xix.  torn.  iii.  p.  487.)  should  overlook  the  two 
j)rofe8.sed  aiita;;onists  of  Symmachus  ;  and  anuise  himself  with  descant- 
ing on  the  more  remote  and  indirect  confutations  of  Orosius,  St.  Au. 
gustin,  and  Salviaii. 

•  Sec  rnidentiiis,  (in  Symmach.  1.  .M-^  &c.)  The  christian  airrees 
with  the  pa^aii  Zosimus,  (1.  iv.  p.  283.)  in  placing  this  visit  of  Theo- 
dosiusafter  the  second  civil  war,  t.'emini  bis  victor  civde  Tyranni.  (I.  i. 
410.)  But  the  time  and  circumstances  are  better  suited  to  his  first 
triumph. 

t  I'rudcntius,  after  provin;^  that  the  sense  of  the  senate  is  declared 
by  a  legal  ni.ijority,  proceeds  to  say,  (609,  titc.) 


it  might  be  dangerous  to  oppose  the  wishes  of  the 
monarch.  On  a  regular  division  of  the  senate, 
Jupiter  was  condemned  and  degraded  by  the  sense 
of  a  very  large  majority  ;  and  it  is  rather  surprising, 
that  any  members  should  he  found  bold  enough  to 
derlare,  by  their  speeches  and  votes,  that  they  were 
still  atlai'hcd  to  the  interest  of  an  abdicated  deity.* 
The  hasty  conversion  of  the  senate  mu.st  he  attri- 
buted either  to  supernatural  or  to  .sordid  motives  ; 
and  many  of  these  reluctant  proselytes  betrayed,  on 
every  favourable  occasion,  their  secret  disposition 
to  throw  aside  the  mask  of  odious  dissimulation. 
IJiit  they  were  gradually  fixed  in  the  new  religion, 
as  the  cause  of  the  ancient  became  more  hopeless ; 
they  yielded  to  the  authority  of  the  emperor,  to  the  ^_ 
fashion  of  the  times,  and  to  the  entreaties  of  their 
wives  and  children,"  who  were  in.stigated  and 
governed  by  the  clergy  of  Rome  and  the  monks  of 
the  east.  The  edifying  example  of  the  Anician 
family  was  soon  imitated  by  the  rest  of  the  nobility  : 
the  Ba.ssi,  the  Paulini,  the  Cracchi,  embraced  the 
christian  religion  ;  and  "  the  luminaiics  of  the 
world,  the  venerable  assembly  of  Catos,  (such  arc 
the  high-fiown  expressions  of  Prudentius,)  were 
impatient  to  strip  themselves  of  their  pontifical 
garment ;  to  cast  the  skin  of  the  old  serpent ;  to 
assume  the  snowy  robes  of  baptismal  innocence  ; 
and  to  humble  the  pride  of  the  consular  fasces  be- 
fore the  tombs  of  the  martyrs."'  The  citizens,  who 
subsisted  by  their  own  industry,  and  the  populace, 
who  were  supported  by  the  public  liberality,  filled 
the  churclies  of  the  Lateran,  and  Vatican,  with  an 
incessant  throng  of  devout  proselytes.  The  decrees 
of  the  senate,  which  proscribed  the  worship  of  idols, 
were  ratified  by  the  general  consent  of  the  Ro- 
mans :*  the  splendour  of  the  eapitol  was  defaced, 
and  the  solitary  temples  were  abandoned  to  ruin 
and  contempt.^  Rome  submitted  to  the  yoke  of  tlic 
gospel;  and  the  vanquished  provinces  had  not  yet 
lost  their  reverence  for  the  name  and  authority  of 
Rome. 

The  filial  piety  of  the  emperors  ncstruction  of 
themselves  engaged  them  to  proceed,  J|;^  provmces!" 
with  some  caution  and  tenderness,  in  A-  D.  38i,  &c. 
the  reformation  of  the  eternal  city.  Those  ab- 
solute monarchs  acted  with  less  regard  to  the  pre- 
judices of  the  provincials.     The  pious  labour  which 

Adspicequam  pleiio  subsellia  nostra  Senatil 

Deeeriiant  infarae  Jovis  piilvinar,  etomne 

Idoliiim  longepurgata  ab  urbe  fugandum. 

Una  voeat  egregii  sententia  Principis,  illiic 

Libera,  cum  pedibus,  turn  corde,  frequcntia  transit. 
Zosimus  ascribes  to  the  conscript  fathers  a  heathenish   courage,  which 
few  of  them  are  found  to  possess. 

u  Jeroni  specifies  the  pontiiT  Albiuus,  who  was  surrounded  with  such 
a  believing  family  of  children  and  grand. children,  as  wouhl  have  been 
sufficient  to  convert  even  Jupiter  himself ;  au  extraordinary  proselyte! 
(torn.  i.  ad  I.tptam,  p.  .'>4.) 

X  Exultare  Patres  vidcas,  puleherrima  mundi 

I.nmina;  Conciliiimque  senum  gestire  Catonum 

Candidiore  toga  niveum  pietatisaniictum 

Siimere;  etcxuvias  deponere  pontificales. 
The  fancy  of  Prudentius  is  warmed  and  elevated  l>y  victory. 

y  Prudentius,  after  he  has  described  the  conversion  of  the  senate  anil 
people,  asks,  with  some  truth  and  confidence, 

Et  dubitamus  adlitic  Romam,  tibi,  Christe,  dicatam 

In  leges  transisse  tuas? 
T  Jerom  exults  in  the  desolation  of  the  r.ipitol,  and  the  other  tem- 
ples of  Rome.  (lom.  i.  p.  54.  torn,  ii,  p.  95.) 
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had  been  suspended  near  twenty  years  since  llie 
death  of  Constantius,"  was  vigorously  resumed,  and 
finally  aceoraplished,  by  the  zeal   of  Theodosius. 
Whilst  that  warlike  prince  yet  struggled  with  the 
Goths,  not  for  the  glory  but  for  the  safety  of  the  re- 
public, he  ventured  to  oftend  a  considerable  party 
of  his  subjects,  by  some  acts  which  might  perhaps 
secure  the  protection  of  heaven,   but  which  must 
seem  rash  and  unseasonable  in  the  eye  of  human 
prudence.      The  success  of  his   first  experiments 
against  the  pagans,  encouraged  the  pious  emperor 
to  reiterate  and  enforce  his  edicts  of  proscription  : 
the  same  laws  which  had  been  originally  published 
in  the  provinces  of  the  east,  were  applied,  after  the 
defeat   of  Maximus,   to  the  whole   extent  of  the 
western  empire  ;  and  every  victory  of  the  orthodox 
Theodosius  contributed  to  the  triumph  of  the  chris- 
tian and  catholic  faith.''     He  attacked  superstition 
in  her  most  vital  part,  by  prohibiting  the  use  of 
sacrifices,  which  he  declared  to  be  criminal  as  well 
as  infamous ;  and  if  the  terms  of  his  edicts  more 
strictly   condemned   the   impious    curiosity  which 
examined  the  entrails  of  the  victims,"^  every  subse- 
quent explanation  tended  to  involve,  in  the  same 
guilt,  the  general   practice   of  immolation,  which 
essentially  constituted   the  religion  of  the  pagans. 
As  the  temples  had   been  erected  for  the  purpose  of 
sacrifice,  it  was  the  duty  of  a  benevolent  prince  to 
remove  from  his  subjects  the  dangerous  temptation, 
of  offending  against  the  laws  which  he  had  enacted. 
A  special  commission  was  granted  to  Cynegius,  the 
praetorian  praefect  of  the  east,  and  afterwards  to  the 
counts  Jovius  and  Gaudentins,  two  officers  of  dis- 
tinguished rank  in  the  west ;  by  which  they  were 
directed  to  shut  the  temples,  to  seize  or  destroy  the 
instruments  of  idolatry,  to  abolish  the  privileges  of 
the  priests,  and  to  confiscate  the  consecrated  pro- 
perty for  the  benefit  of  the  emperor,  of  the  church, 
or  of  the  army.''     Here  the  desolation  might  have 
stopped ;   and  the  naked  edifices,   which  were  no 
longer  employed  in  the  service  of  idolatry,  might 
have  been  protected  from  the  destructive  rage  of 
fanaticism.     Many  of  those  temples  were  the  most 
splendid    and    beautiful    monuments    of   Grecian 
architecture;    and    the   emperor    himself  was    in- 
terested   not   to  deface  the  splendour  of   his  own 
cities,  or  to  diminish  the  value  of  his  own  posses- 
sions.    Those  stately  edifices  might  be  suffered  to 
remain,  as  so  many  lasting  trophies  of  the  victory 
of  Christ.     In  the  decline  of  the  arts,  they  might 
be  usefully  converted  into  magazines,  manufactures, 
or  places  of  public  assembly  ;   and   perhaps,  when 

a  Litianius  (Orat.  pro  Templis,  p.  10.  Genev.  1634.  published  by 
James  Godefroy,  and  now  extremely  srarce)  accuses  Valentitiian  and 
Valens  of  prohibitinf;  sacrifices.  Some  partial  order  may  have  been 
issued  by  the  ea.stern  emperor;  but  the  ineaof  any  general  law  is  con- 
tradicted by  the  silence  of  the  code,  and  the  evidence  of  ecclesiastical 
history. 

b  See  his  laws  in  the  Theodosian  code,  I.  xvi.  tit.  x.  leg.  7 — II. 

c  Homer's  sacrifices  are  not  accompanied  with  anv  inquisition  of  en- 
trails, (see  Feithius.  Antiquitat.  Homer.  1.  i.  c.  10.  16.)  Tile  Tuscans, 
who  produced  the  iirst  Haruvpicfls.  subdued  both  the  Greeks  and  tlie 
Romans.  (Cicero  de  Divinatione,  ii.il.) 

■i  Zosimus,  1.  iv.  p.  245.  219.  Theodoret.  1.  v.  c.  21.  Idatius  in 
Chron.  Prosper.  Aquitan.  1.  iii.  c.  38.  apud  Baronium,  Annal.  Eccles. 
A  D.  3*0.  No.  52  I.ibanius  (pro  Templis.  p.  10.)  labours  to  prove, 
lb.it  the  cummands  of  Theodosius  were  not  direct  and  positive. 
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the  walls  of  the  temple  had  been  sufficiently  purified 
by  holy  rites,  the  worship  of  the  true  Deity  might 
be  allowed  to  expiate  the  ancient  guilt  of  idolatry. 
But  as  long  as  they  subsisted,  the  pagans  fondly 
cherished  the  secret  hope,  that  an  auspicious  revo- 
lution,  a   second  Julian,  might   again  restore  the 
altars  of  the  gods;  and  the  earnestness  with  which 
they    addressed    their   unavailing    prayers   to   the 
throne,'  increased  the  zeal  of  the  christian  reform- 
ers to  extirpate,  w  ithout  mercy,  the  root  of  super- 
stition.     The  laws  of  the  emperors  exhibit  some 
symptoms  of  a  milder  disposition;'  but  their  cold 
and  languid  efforts  were  insufficient  to  stem  the  tor- 
rent of  enthusiasm  and  rapine,  which  was  conduct- 
ed, or  rather  impelled,  by  the  spiritual  rulers  of  the 
church.  In  Gaul,  the  holy  Martin,  bishop  of  Tours,' 
marched  at  the  head  of  his  faithful  monks  to  destroy 
the  idols,  the  temples,  and  the  consecrated  trees  of 
his  extensive  diocese  ;  and,  in  the  execution  of  this 
arduous    task,    the    prudent     reader    will    judge 
whether  Martin  was  supported  by  the  aid  of  mira- 
culous powers,  or  of  carnal  weapons.     In  Syria,  the 
divine  and  excellent  Marcellus,''  as  he  is  styled  by 
Theodoret,  a  bishop  animated  with   apostolic  fer- 
vour, resolved  to  level  with  the  ground  the  stately 
temples  within  the  diocese  of  Apamea.     His  attack 
was  resisted,  by  the  skill  and  solidity  with  which 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  had  been  constructed.     The 
building  was  seated  on  an  eminence :   on  each  of 
the  four  sides,   the    lofty   roof  was   supported    by 
fifteen  massy  columns,  sixteen  feet  in   circumfer- 
ence ;   and  the  large  stones,  of  which  they  were 
composed,  were  firmly  cemented  with  lead  and  iron. 
The  force  of  the  strongest  and  sharpest  tools  had 
been  tried  without  effect.     It  was  found  necessary 
to    undermine    the   foundations   of   the   columns, 
which  fell  down  as  soon  as  the  temporary  wooden 
props  had  been  consumed  with  fire  ;   and  the  diffi- 
eulties  of  the  enterprise  are  described   under  the 
allegory  of  a  black  daemon,  who  retarded,  though 
he  could  not  defeat,  the  operations  of  the  christian 
engineers.     Elated  with  victory,  Marcellus  took  the 
field  in  person  against  the  powers  of  darkness  ;  a 
numerous  troop  of  soldiers  and  gladiators  marched 
under  the    episcopal  banner,  and  he  successively 
attacked  the  villages  and  country   temples  of  the 
diocese  of  Apamea.     Whenever  any  resistance  or 
danger  was  apprehended,  the  champion  of  the  faith, 
whose  lameness  would  not  allow  him  cither  to  fight 
or  fly,  placed  himself  at  a  convenient  distance,  be- 
yond the  reach   of  darts.     But  this  prudence  was 
the  occasion  of  his  death  :   he  was  surprised  and 

c  Cod.  Thendos.  1.  xvi.  tit.  x.  lee.  8  18.  There  is  room  to  believe, 
that  this  temple  of  Edessa,  which  Theodosius  wishetl  to  ave  for  civil 
uses,  was  soon  afterwards  a  heap  of  ruins.  (Libanius  pro  Templis,  p. 
26.  27.  and  Godefroy's  notes,  p.  5M.) 

f  See  this  curious  ortlion  of  Libanius  pro  Templis,  pronounced,  or 
rather  composed,  about  the  year  .190.  I  have  consulted,  with  advan. 
tage,  Dr.  Lardner's  version  and  remarks.  (Heathen  Testimonies,  vol.  iv. 
p.  135— 163  ) 

p  Seethe  Life  of  Martin,  by  Sulprciiis  Scverus,  c.  9— 14.  The  saint 
once  mistook  (as  Don  Unixole  niiglil  have  done)  a  harmless  funeral  for 
an  idolatrous  procession,  and  imprudenily  committed  a  miracle. 

h  Compare  Sozomen  (I.  vii.  c.  15.;  with  Theodore!,  [1.  v.  c.  21.)  Be- 
tween them,  tbev  relate  the  crusade  and  death  of  I^Iarcellus. 
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sluili  by  a  body  of  exasperated  rustics ;  and  the 
synod  of  tlie  province  pronounced  without  hesita- 
tion, that  the  holy  Marecllus  had  saeriliced  his  life 
in  the  cause  of  (Joil.  In  the  support  of  this  cause, 
the  monks,  «ho  rushed,  with  tumultunus  fury,  from 
the  desert,  distiiiftuislied  themselves  by  their  zeal 
and  diligence.  They  deserved  the  enmity  of  the 
pagans  ;  and  some  of  them  might  deserve  tlic  re- 
proaches of  avarice  and  intemperance  ;  of  avarice, 
which  they  gratified  with  holy  plunder,  and  of  in- 
temperance, which  they  indulged  at  tlie  expense  of 
the  people,  who  foolishly  admired  their  tattered 
garments,  loud  psalmody,  and  artifieial  paleness.. 
A  small  number  of  temples  was  protected  by  the 
fears,  the  venality,  the  taste,  or  the  prudence,  of  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  governors.  The  temple  of 
the  celestial  Venus  at  Carthage,  whose  sacred  pre- 
cincts formed  a  circumference  of  two  miles,  was 
judiciously  converted  into  a  christian  church  ;^  and 
a  similar  consecration  has  preserved  inviolate  the 
majestic  dome  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome.'  But  in 
almost  every  province  of  the  itoman  world,  an  army 
of  fanatics,  without  authority,  and  without  disci- 
pline, invaded  the  peaceful  inhabitants ;  and  the  ruin 
ofthe  fairest  structures  of  antiquity  still  displays  the 
ravages  of  those  barbarians,  who  alone  had  time  and 
inclination  to  execute  sucli  laborious  destruction. 
In  this  wide  and  various  prospect  of 

The  tenipU.  .if        ,  ,  ,.   ,. 

Serapis  :it  Alex,  devastation,  the  spectator  may  distin- 
^""^"^  guish  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Sc- 

rapis,  at  Alexandria.™  Serapis  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  one  of  the  native  gods,  or  monsters,  who 
sprung  from  the  fruitful  soil  of  superstitious  Egypt." 
The  first  of  the  Ptolemies  had  been  commanded,  by 
a  dream,  to  import  the  mysterious  stranger  from  the 
coast  of  Pontus,  where  he  had  been  long  adored  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Sinope  ;  but  his  attributes  and  his 
reign  were  .so  imperfectly  understood,  that  it  became 
a  subject  of  dispute,  whether  he  represented  the 
bright  orb  of  day,  or  the  gloomy  monarch  of  the 
subterraneous  regions."  The  Egyptians,  who  were 
obstinately  devoted  to  the  religion  of  their  fathers, 
refused  to  admit  this  foreign  deity  within  the  walls 
of  their  cities.''  But  the  obse<|uious  priests,  who 
were  seduced  by  the  liberality  of  the  Ptolemies, 


i  Lil)aniu<i,  pro  Templis,  p.  10—1:3.  He  Mils  .it  those  bhck-^rbed 
men,  the  eliristiuii  nioiiks,  who  eat  more  than  ele[>hants.  Pour  ele. 
phaiits!  thci/  are  temperate  animals. 

k  Prosper  Aqiiitan.  I.  iii.  c.  38.  apnd  Uaronium ;  Annal.  Ercles. 
A.  D.  .1S.0,  No.  .58,  &c.  The  temple  liail  been  shut  some  time,  and  tlic 
accCKs  to  it  was  over<rrowii  with  brambles. 

1  Donatns,  Roma  Antiqua  et  Nova,  I.  iv,  c.  4.  p.  468.  Thisconsecra. 
tion  was  performed  bv  pope  Boniface  IV.  I  am  i;jnorant  of  the  favour- 
able circum.<<tauces  wliich  had  preserved  the  Pantheuii  above  two  bun. 
dred  years  after  the  rei^n  of  Tbeodosius. 

m  Sopbronius  composed  a  recent  and  separate  history,  (Jerom,  in 
Script.  Eccles.  tom.  i.  p.  303.)  which  has  furnished  materials  to  Socra, 
lei,  (1.  V.  c.  16.)  Tbeodoret,  (I.  v.  c.  22.)  and  Kufinus.  (I.  ii.  c.  22.)  Yet 
the  last,  who  bad  been  at  Alexandria  before  and  after  the  event,  may 
deserve  the  credit  of  an  original  witness. 

n  Geraril  Vossius  {Oi>era,  tom.  v.  p.  80.  and  de  Idololatri'i,  I.  i.  r. 
29)  strives  to  support  the  stranflre  notion  of  the  f.itbers;  that  the  pa- 
triarch Joseph  was  adored  in  Egypt,  as  the  bull  Apis,  and  the  god 
Serapis. 

o  Oriu'o  Dei  nondum  nostris  celebrata.  ^^yptiorum  antistites  Ktc 
mcmnrant,  &c.  Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  83.  The  Greeks,  who  had  travelled 
into  ICaiypt,  were  alike  i^no^a^t  of  this  new  deity. 

V  Macrobius,  Saturnal.  I.  i.  c.  7.  Sucli  a  living  fact  decisively  proves 
hisforei[;n  extraction. 

q  At  Rome.  Isis  and  Serapis  were  united  in  the  same  temide.  The 
precedency  which  Ihc  queen  assumed,  may  feeni  to  Ix-tray  her  unequal 


submitted,  without  resistance,  to  the  power  of  the 
god  of  Pontus:  an  honourable  and  domestic  gene- 
alogy was  provided  ;  and  this  fortunate  usurper  was 
introduced  into  the  throne  and  bed  of  Osiris,^!  the 
husband  of  isis,  and  the  celestial  monarch  of  Egypt. 
Alexandria,  which  claimed  his  peculiar  jjroteetion, 
gloried  in  the  name  of  the  city  of  Serapis.  His 
temple,'  which  rivalled  the  pride  and  magnilicence 
of  the  capitol,  was  erected  on  the  spacious  summit 
of  an  artificial  mount,  raised  one  hundred  steps 
above  the  level  of  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  city ; 
and  the  interior  cavity  was  strongly  supported  by 
arches,  and  distributed  into  vaults  and  subterraneous 
apartments.  The  consecrated  buildings  were  sur- 
rounded by  a  quadrangular  portitio  ;  the  stately 
halls,  and  exquisite  statues,  displayed  the  triumph 
of  the  arts  ;  and  the  treasures  of  ancient  learning 
were  preserved  in  the  famous  Alexandrian  library, 
which  had  arisen  with  new  splendour  from  its 
a.shes.'  After  the  edicts  of  Theodosius  had  .severely 
prohibited  the  sacrifices  of  the  pagans,  they  were 
still  tolerated  in  the  city  and  temple  of  Serapis; 
and  this  singular  indulgence  was  imprudently  as- 
cribed to  the  superstitious  terrors  of  the  christians 
themselves  :  as  if  they  had  feared  to  abolish  those 
ancient  rites,  which  could  alone  secure  the  inun- 
dations of  the  Nile,  the  harvests  of  Egypt,  and  the 
subsistence  of  Constantinople.' 

.4t    that    time"   the    archiepiscopal  ,    ^    ,  ,  , 

Its  final  destruc- 

throne  of   Alexandria    was    filled   by  tion. 

Theophilus,^  the  perpetual  enemy  of  •  • '  • 
peace  and  virtue  ;  a  bold,  bad  man,  whose  hands 
were  alternately  polluted  with  gold,  and  with  blood. 
His  pious  indignation  was  excited  by  the  honours 
of  Serapis  ;  and  the  insults  which  he  offered  to  an 
ancient  chapel  of  Bacchus,  convinced  the  pagans 
that  he  meditated  a  more  important  and  dangerous 
enterprise.  In  the  tumultuous  capital  of  Egypt, 
the  slightest  provocation  was  sufficient  to  inflame  a 
civil  war.  The  votaries  of  Serapis,  whose  strength 
and  numbers  were  much  inferior  to  those  of  their 
antagonists,  rose  in  arms  at  the  instigation  of  the 
philosopher  t^lympius,*'  who  exhorted  them  to  die 
in  the  defence  of  the  altars  of  the  gods.  The  pagan 
fanatics  fortified  themselves  in  the  temple,  or  rather 


alliance  with  the  stran?:er  of  Pontus.  Rut  thesnperiority  of  the  female 
sex  was  establislted  in  lif^ypt  as  a  civil  and  religious  institution,  (Dio- 
dor.  Sienl.  tom.  i.  I.  1.  p.  .31.  edit.  Wcsselin^,)  and  the  same  order  is  ob- 
served in  Plutarch's  Treatise  of  Isis  and  Osiris ;  whom  he  identifies 
with  Serapis. 

r  Amnuaiuis.  (xxii.  16.)  The  Expositio  totius  Mundi,  {p.  8.  in  Ilud- 
-son's  trtfosraph.  Minor,  tom.  iii.)  and  Kufinus,  (1.  ii.  c.  22.)  celebrate 
the  Serapettm,  as  one  ofthe  wonders  of  the  world. 

»  See  iNlemoires  de  PAcad.  des  Inscriptions,  tom.  ix.  p.  397 — 416. 
The  old  library  of  the  Ptolemies  wnfitotntltj  consumed  in  Ca;sar's  Alex- 
andrian war.  Mare  Antony  [;ave  the  whole  cullection  of  PerKamils 
(200,000  volumes)  to  Cleopatra,  as  the  foundation  ofthe  new  library  of 
Alexandria. 

t  Libanius  (pro  Templis,  p.  21.)  indiscreetly  provokes  his  christian 
masters  by  this  insultin;;  remark. 

u  AVc  may  choose  between  the  date  of  Marcellinns.  (A.  D.  .389.)  or 
that  of  Prosper.  (A.  D.  391.)  Tillemonl,  (Hist,  des  Emp.  torn.  v.  p. 
310,  7.J6.)  jirefers  the  former,  and  Pagi  the  latter. 

X  Tilleniont,  Mem.  Eeeles  tom.  xi.  p,  'HI— 500.  The  ambifjuoud 
situation  of  Theophilus,  (a  saint  as  the  friend  rif  Jerora,  a  devil  :ui  the 
enemy  of  Chrysostom,)  produces  a  sort  of  impartiality  ;  yet,  upon  the 
wlioir,  the  balance  is  justly  inclined  against  him. 

y  Lardner  (Heathen  Testimonies,  vol.  iv.  p.  411.)  has  alle;;cd  a 
beautiful  passage  from  Suidas,  or  rather  from  Damascus,  ivhicli  shows 
the  devoutaudvirtuuusOlympius,  uotin  thclij^ht  of  a  warrior,  but  of  a 
prophet. 
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fortress,  of  Serapis;  repelled  the  besiegers  by  daring; 
sallies,  and  a  resolute  defence  ;  and,  by  tbe  inhuman 
cruelties  which  they  exercised  on  their  christian 
prisoners,  obtained  the  last  eonsolation  of  despair. 
The  ell'orts  of  the  prudent  magistrate  were  usefully 
exerted  for  the  establishment  of  a  truce,  till  the 
answer  of  Theodosius  should  determine  the  fate  of 
Serapis.  The  two  parties  assembled,  without  arms, 
in  the  principal  square ;  and  the  imperial  rescript 
was  publicly  read.  But  when  a  sentence  of  de- 
struction against  the  idols  of  Alexandria  was  pro- 
nounced, the  christians  set  up  a  shout  of  joy  and 
exultation,  whilst  the  unfortunate  pagans,  whose 
fury  had  given  way  to  consternation,  retired  with 
hasty  and  silent  steps,  and  eluded,  by  their  (light 
or  obscurity,  the  resentment  of  their  enemies.  Theo- 
pbilus  proceeded  to  demolish  the  temple  of  Serapis, 
without  any  other  difficulties,  than  those  which  he 
found  in  the  weight  and  solidity  of  the  materials ; 
but  these  obstacles  proved  so  insuperable,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  the  foundations  ;  and  to  con- 
tent himself  with  reducing  the  odifice  itself  to  a  heap 
of  rubbish,  a  part  of  which  was  soon  afterwards 
cleared  away,  to  make  room  for  a  church,  erected  in 
honour  of  the  christian  martyrs.  The  valuable 
library  of  Alexandria  was  pillaged  or  destroyed;  and 
near  twenty  years  afterwards,  the  appearance  of  the 
empty  shelves  excited  the  regret  and  indignation  of 
every  spectator,  whose  mind  was  not  totally  dark- 
ened by  religious  prejudice.^  The  compositions  of 
ancient  genius,  so  many  of  which  have  irretrievably 
perished,  might  surely  have  been  excepted  from  the 
wreck  of  idolatry,  for  the  amusement  and  instruc- 
tion of  succeeding  ages  ;  and  either  the  zeal  or  the 
avarice  of  the  archbishop"  might  have  been  satiated 
with  the  rich  spoils,  which  were  the  reward  of  his 
victory.  While  the  images  and  vases  of  gold  and 
silver  were  carefully  melted,  and  those  of  a  less 
valuable  metal  were  contemptuously  broken,  and 
cast  into  the  streets,  Theophilus  laboured  to  expose 
the  frauds  and  vices  of  the  ministers  of  the  idols  : 
their  dexterity  in  the  management  of  the  loadstone  ; 
their  secret  methods  of  introducing  a  human  actor 
into  a  hollow  statue  ;  and  their  scandalous  abuse  of 
the  confidence  of  devout  husbands,  and  unsuspect- 
ing females.*"  Charges  like  these  may  seem  to 
deserve  some  degree  of  credit,  as  they  are  not  re- 
pugnant to  the  crafty  and  interested  spirit  of  super- 
stition. But  the  same  spirit  is  equally  prone  to  the 
base  practice  of  insulting  and  calumniating  a  fallen 
enemy  ;  and  our  belief  is  naturally  checked  by  the 

1  Nos  vidimus  armaria  librorum,  quibiis  tlireptis,  exinaniU  ea  a  nns. 
tris  homioibu^,  nostris  tem|M>ril>us  memoraut.  Orosius.  1.  vi.  c.  15.  p. 
421.  edit.  HaFercamp.  Though  a  bigot,  and  a  coDlrovcriiial  writer, 
Orosius  seems  to  blusli. 

a  Eunapius,  in  tlie  Lives  of  Autoninilsand  .Cdesius,  execrates  the 
sacrilegious  rapine  of  Theoplnlus.  Tillemoiit  (Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  xiii. 
p.  4W  )  quotes  an  epistle  of  Isidore  of  Pelusiuni,  which  reproaches  the 
primate  with  the  ido/atrottg  wor.shipof  gold,  theauri  sacra  fames. 

I'  Uufinus  names  the  priest  of  Saturn,  who,  in  the  cliaracter  of  tlie 
Rod,  familiarly  conversed  with  many  pious  ladies  of  rjuality;  till  he 
betrayed  himself,  in  a  moment  of  transport,  when  he  eoul'd  not  dis. 
cruise  the  tone  of  his  voice.  The  authentic  and  impartial  narrative  of 
iKsctiines,  fsee  Itiyle,  Dictionnaire  Critique,  ScAM.AiNnRK,)  and  the 
advciitureofIVIunilus,( Joseph.  Antiquitat.  .Tudaic.  1.  xviii.  c.  .1.  p.  877. 
edit.  Ilavercamp.)  m.iy  prove  that  such  amorous  frauds  ilavo  been 
practised  with  success, 

•2  H  2 


reflection,  that  it  is  much  less  diliicult  to  invent  a 
fictitious  story,  than  to  support  a  practical  fraud. 
The  colossal  statue  of  Serapis'^  was  involved  in  the 
ruin  of  his  temple  and  religion.  A  great  number 
of  plates  of  dill'erent  metals,  artificially  joined  to- 
gether, composed  the  majestic  figure  of  the  deity, 
who  touched  on  either  side  the  walls  of  the  sanc- 
tuary. The  aspect  of  Serapis,  his  sitting  posture, 
and  the  sceptre  which  he  bore  in  his  left  hand, 
were  extremely  similar  to  the  ordinary  representa- 
tions of  Jupiter.  He  was  distinguished  from 
Jupiter  by  the  basket,  or  bushel,  which  was  placed 
on  his  head  ;  and  by  the  emblematic  monster,  which 
he  held  in  his  right  hand  :  the  head  and  body  of  a 
serpent  branching  into  three  tails,  which  were  again 
terminated  by  the  triple  heads  of  a  dog,  a  lion,  and 
a  wolf.  It  was  confidently  afiirmed,  that  if  any  im- 
pious hand  should  dare  to  violate  the  majesty  of  the 
god,  the  heavens  and  the  earth  would  instantly  re- 
turn to  their  original  chaos.  An  intrepid  soldier, 
animated  by  zeal,  and  armed  with  a  weighty  battle- 
axe,  ascended  the  ladder  ;  and  even  the  christian 
multitude  expected,  with  some  anxiety,  the  event 
of  the  combat.''  He  aimed  a  vigorous  stroke  against 
the  cheek  of  Serapis  ;  the  cheek  fell  to  the  ground  ; 
the  thunder  was  still  silent,  and  both  the  heavens 
and  the  earth  continued  to  preserve  their  accustomed 
order  and  tranquillity.  The  victorious  soldier  re- 
peated his  blows  :  the  huge  idol  was  overthrown, 
and  broken  in  pieces  ;  and  the  limbs  of  Serapis  were 
ignominiously  dragged  through  the  streets  of  Alex- 
andria. His  mangled  carcass  was  burnt  in  the 
amphitheatre,  amidst  the  shouts  of  the  populace  ; 
and  many  persons  attributed  their  conversion  to  this 
discovery  of  the  impotence  of  their  tutelar  deity. 
The  popular  modes  of  religion,  that  propose  any 
visible  and  material  objects  of  worship,  have  the 
advantage  of  adapting  and  familiarizing  themselves 
to  the  senses  of  mankind  :  but  this  advantage  is 
counterbalanced  by  the  various  and  inevitable  ac- 
cidents to  which  the  faith  of  the  idolater  is  exposed. 
It  is  scarcely  possible,  that,  in  every  disposition  of 
mind,  he  should  preserve  his  implicit  reverence  for 
the  idols,  or  the  relics,  which  the  naked  eye,  and 
the  profane  hand,  are  unable  to  distinguish  from  the 
most  common  productions  of  art,  or  nature  ;  and  if, 
in  the  hour  of  danger,  their  secret  and  miraculous 
virtue  does  not  operate  for  their  own  preservation, 
he  scorns  the  vain  apologies  of  his  priests,  and 
justly  derides  the  object,  and  the  folly,  of  his  super- 
stitious  attachment.''     After   the   fall   of  Serapis, 


c  See  the  imasies  of  Serapis,  in  IMontfauctin  ;  (torn.  ii.  p.  297.)  but  tile 
description  of  M.icrobius,  (Saturnal.  I.  i.  e.  20.)  is  much  more  picturesque 
and  s^itisfictory. 

i\  Sed  fortes  tremuere  luanus,  mntiqiie  vcrend.* 
IMajestate  loci,  si  robora  sacra  ferireut 
In  sua  eredebant  redituras  membra  secure;!. 
(I.ucan.  iii.  429.)     "  Is  it  true  (said  Ansiustns  to  a  veteran  of  Italy, 
at  whose  bouse  he  supped,)  that  the  man,  who  pave  the  tirst  blow  to 
the  <;olden  statue  of  Anaitis,  was  instantly  deprived  of   liis  eyes,  and  of 
his  life?"— '*/ was  that  man,  (replied  the  clear-sighted  veteran,)  and 
you  now  sup  on  one  of  the  lei;s  of  the  goddess."     (Plin.  Hist.  Natur. 
X-xxiii.  24.) 

e  The  history  of  the  Reformation  atfords  frequent  examples  of  the 
sudden  ch.inge  from  superstition  to  contempt. 
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some  hopes  were  slill  ciitcrtairicil  l>y  the  pai^aiis, 
that  tlic  Nile  would  refuse  his  annual  supply  (<>  the 
impious  masters  of  Kfivpt  ;  and  the  extraordinary 
delay  of  the  inundation  seemed  to  announee  the 
displeasure  of  the  river-jfod.  Jiut  this  delay  was 
soon  eonipcnsated  by  the  rapid  swell  of  the  waters. 
They  suddenly  rose  to  sueh  an  unusual  heip;ht,  as  to 
<'omfort  the  discontented  party  with  the  pleasing 
expectation  of  a  deluge  ;  till  the  peaceful  river 
again  subsided  to  the  well-known  and  fertilizing 
level  ef  sixteen  cubits,  or  about  thirty  English  feet.' 
The  temples  of  the  Koman  empire 

riie  |>a;;nn    reli- 
gion is  prohibit-  were  deserted,  or  destroyed  ;  but  the 
cd,   A.  D.  .190;       .  .  ,...  ;.  ,, 

ingenious  superstition  ot  the  pagans 

still  attempted  to  elude  the  laws  of  Theodosius,  by 
which  all  sacrifices  had  been  severely  prohibited. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  country,  who.se  conduct  was 
less  expose<l  to  the  eye  of  malicious  c-uriosity,  dis- 
guised their  rt/it/ious,  under  the  appearance  of  con- 
vivial, meetings.  On  the  days  of  solemn  festivals, 
they  assembled  in  great  numbers  under  the  spread- 
ing shade  of  some  consecrated  trees  ;  sheep  and 
oxen  were  slaughtered  and  roasted  ;  and  this  rural 
entertainment  was  sanctified  by  the  use  of  incense, 
and  by  the  hymns,  which  were  sung  in  honour  of 
the  gods.  But  it  was  alleged,  that,  as  no  part  of 
the  animal  was  made  a  burnt-oll'ering,  as  no  altar 
was  provided  to  receive  the  blood,  and  as  the  pre- 
vious oblation  of  salt  cakes,  and  the  concluding 
ceremony  of  libations,  were  carefully  omitted,  these 
festal  meetings  did  not  involve  the  guests  in  the 
guilt,  or  penalty,  of  an  illegal  sacrifice.^  What- 
ever might  be  the  truth  of  the  facts,  or  the  merit  of 
the  distinction,''  these  vain  pretences  were  swept 
away  by  the  last  edict  of  Theodosius  ;  which  in- 
flicted a  deadly  wound  on  the  superstition  of  the 
pagans."  This  prohibitory  law  is  expressed  in  the 
most  absolute  and  comprehensive  terms.  "  It  is 
our  will  and  pleasure,"  says  the  emperor,  "  that 
none  of  our  subjects,  whether  magistrates  or  ])ri- 
vate  citizens,  however  exalted  or  however  humble 
may  be  their  rank  and  condition,  shall  presume,  in 
any  city,  or  in  any  place,  to  worship  an  inanimate 
idol,  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  guiltless  victim."  The 
act  of  sacrificing,  and  the  practice  of  divination  by 
the  entrails  of  the  victim,  arc  declared  (without  any 
regard  to  the  object  of  the  inquiry)  a  crime  of 
high-treason  again.st  the  state  ;  which  can  be  ex- 
piated only  by  the  deatli  of  the  guilty.  The  rites 
of  pagan  superstition,  which  might  seem  less  bloody 
and  atrocious,  are  abolished,  as  highly  injurious  to 
the  truth  and   honour  of  religion;  luminaries,  gar- 

f  Sozomcn,  I.  Tii.  r.  20.  I  liivc  sti|){ilied  tlie  me.isure.  Tiie  xainc 
Rtaodard,  of  the  intitulation,  and  cnnso<(iiently  of  the  cubit,  h.is  iiiii. 
formly  «ubsi9ted  since  the  time  of  Hcrmlotus  See  Frcret,  in  tiic  Mem. 
de  1' Academic  des  lii*icri|>tion<),  torn.  xvi.  |i.  .3^4— .1.^3.  Grea^es's  IMJs- 
celtanconif  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  233.  The  Egyptian  cubit  isabout  twenty- 
two  inches  of  the  Kiifclisli  measure. 

K  I.ibanius  [pro  Tcnipli!>,  p.  1.^,  Ifi.  17. )pleailsUieircause  with  penile 
and  in-sinuatin?  rhetoric.  From  the  earliest  ane,  such  feasts  had  en. 
lii-eneil  the  country  ;  and  tliose  of  Bacciius  (Georpic.  ii.  380.)  had  pro- 
duced the  theatre  of  Athens.  See  frt>dcfroy,  ad  loc.  I.iban.  anil  Code.\ 
Theodos.  torn.  vi.  p.  284. 

h  Honoriiis  tolerated  these  riLstir  festivals,  {A.  T>.  .390)  "Absque 
ullo  sacriiicio,  atqne  nllfi  superstitioiie  damnabili."  But  nine  yeai-s 
afterwards  he  found  it  necessary  to  reiterate  and  enforce  the  same  pro- 
Tiso.  (Codex  Theodos.  1   xi  i.  tit.  x.  leg.  17.  1!).) 


lands,  frankincense,  and  libations  of  wine,  are 
specially  enumerated  and  condemned ;  and  the 
harmless  claims  of  tlie  domestic  genius,  of  the 
household  gods,  are  ineludeil  in  this  rigorous  pro- 
scription. The  use  of  any  of  these  profane  and 
illegal  ceremonies,  subjects  the  otl'ender  to  the  for- 
feiture of  the  house,  or  estate,  where  they  have 
been  performed  ;  and  if  he  has  artfully  chosen  the 
property  of  another  for  the  scene  of  liis  impiety,  he 
is  compelled  to  discharge,  without  delay,  a  heavy 
line  of  twenty-five  pounds  of  gold,  or  more  than 
one  thousand  pounds  sterling.  A  fine,  not  less  con- 
siderable, is  imposed  on  the  connivance  of  the 
secret  enemies  of  religion,  who  shall  neglect  the 
duty  of  their  respective  stations,  either  to  reveal, 
or  to  punish,  the  guilt  of  idolatry.  Such  was  the 
persecuting  spirit  of  the  laws  of  Theodosius,  which 
were  repeatedly  enforced  by  his  sons  and  grandsons, 
with  tlie  loud  and  unanimous  applause  of  the  chris- 
tian world. *■ 

In  the  cruel  reigns  of  Decius  and 
...      ,      .  .-..,,,  oppressed, 

Diocletian,  Christianity  had  been  pro- 
scribed, as  a  revolt  from  the  ancient  and  hereditary 
religion  of  the  empire  ;  and  the  unjust  suspicions 
which  were  entertained  of  a  dark  and  dangerous 
faction,  were,  in  some  measure,  countenanced  by 
the  inseparable  union,  and  rapid  conquests,  of  the 
catholic  church.  But  the  same  excuses  of  fear 
and  ignorance  cannot  be  applied  to  the  christian 
emperors,  who  violated  the  precepts  of  humanity 
and  of  the  gospel.  The  experience  of  ages  had 
betrayed  the  weakness,  as  well  as  folly,  of  pa- 
ganism ;  the  light  of  reason  and  of  faith  liad 
already  exposed,  to  the  greatest  part  of  mankind, 
the  vanity  of  idols  ;  and  the  declining  sect,  which 
still  adhered  to  their  worship,  might  have  been 
permitted  to  enjoy,  in  peace  and  obscurity,  the 
religious  customs  of  their  ancestors.  Had  the 
pagans  been  animated  by  the  undaunted  zeal, 
which  possessed  the  minds  of  the  primitive  be- 
lievers, the  triumph  of  the  church  must  have  been 
stained  with  blood  ;  and  the  martyrs  of  Jupiter  and  / 
Apollo  might  have  embraced  the  glorious  oppor- V 
tunity  of  devoting  their  lives  and  fortunes  at  the 
foot  of  their  altars.  But  such  obstinate  zeal  was 
not  congenial  to  the  loose  and  careless  temper  of 
polytheism.  The  violent  and  repeated  strokes  of 
the  orthodox  princes,  were  broken  by  the  soft  and 
yielding  substance  against  which  they  were  di- 
rected ;  and  the  ready  obedience  of  the  pagans  pro- 
tected them  from  the  pains  and  penalties  of  the 
Thcodosian  code.'     Instead  of  asserting,  that  the 

i  Cod.  Theodos.  1.  xvi.  tit.  x.  lej;-  12.  Jorlin  (Remarks  on  F.ccles. 
History,  vol.  iv.p.  134.)  censures,  with  becomiup  asperity,  the  style  and 
-sentiments  of  this  intolerant  law. 

k  Such  a  charpc  should  not  be  lightly  maiie ;  but  it  may  surely  be 
jnstitied  by  the  authority  ofSt.  Au'.;ustin,  who  thus  addresses  the  Dona, 
lists.  "  Quis  nostriTro,  (\a\s  vestrijm  non  landat  te^'csab  tmperatoribus 
datas  .adversus  sacriticia  paganornin  ?  Ft  certe  longe  ibi  pa-na  severior 
eonslilnta  est;  illins  quippe  impietatis  capitale  supplirium  est." 
F;pi5t.  xciii.  No.  10.  quoted  hy  Le  Clerc,  (Bibliotheque  Ohoisie,  torn. 
viii.  p.  277.)  who  adds  some  judicious  reflections  on  the  intolerance  of 
the  victoriousehristians. 

1  Orosius,  I.  vii.  c.  28.  p.  5.37.  Augustin  (Enarrat.  in  Psalm  cxl.  .apud 
Lardner,  Heathen  Testimonies,  vol.  iv.  p.  458.)  insults  their  cowardice. 
■'  Uuis  conim  comprehensus  est  in  sacnticio  (cum  his  legibus  ista  pro- 
hilicrcntur)  et  non  uegavit  ?" 
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aathority  of  the  gods  was  superior  to  that  of  the 
emperor,  they  desisted,  with  a  plaintive  murmur, 
from  the  use  of  those  sacred  rites  which  their  sove- 
reign had  condemned.  If  they  were  sometimes 
tempted,  by  a  sally  of  passion,  or  by  the  hopes  of 
concealment,  to  indulge  their  favourite  supersti- 
tion ;  their  humble  repentance  disarmed  the  se- 
verity of  the  christian  magistrate,  and  they  seldom 
refused  to  atone  for  their  rashness,  by  submitting, 
with  some  secret  reluctance,  to  the  yoke  of  the 
gospel.  The  churches  were  tilled  with  the  increas- 
ing multitude  of  these  unworthy  proselytes,  who 
had  conformed,  from  temporal  motives,  to  the 
reigning  religion  ;  and  whilst  they  devoutly  imi- 
tated the  postures,  and  recited  the  prayers,  of  the 
faithful,  they  satisfied  their  conscience  by  the  silent 
and  sincere  invocation  of  the  gods  of  antiquity."" 
If  the  pagans  wanted  patience  to  suffer,  they  wanted 
spirit  to  resist ;  and  the  scattered  myriads,  who 
deplored  the  ruin  of  the  temples,  yielded,  without 
a  contest,  to  the  fortune  of  their  adversaries.  The 
disorderly  opposition"  of  the  peasants  of  Syria,  and 
the  populace  of  Alexandria,  to  the  rage  of  private 
fanaticism,  was  silenced  hythe  name  and  authority 
of  the  emperor.  The  pagans  of  the  west,  without 
contributing  to  the  elevation  of  Eugenius,  disgraced, 
by  their  partial  attachment,  the  cause  and  character 
of  the  usurper.  The  clergy  vehemently  exclaimed, 
that  he  aggravated  the  crime  of  rebellion  by  the 
guilt  of  apostasy;  that,  by  his  permission,  the  altar 
of  Victory  was  again  restored  ;  and  that  the  idola- 
trous symbols  of  Jupiter  and  Hercules  were  dis- 
played in  the  field,  against  the  invincible  standard 
of  the  cross.  But  the  vain  hopes  of  the  pagans  were 
soon  annihilated  by  the  defeat  of  Eugenius ;  and 
they  were  left  exposed  to  the  resentment  of  the 
conqueror,  who  laboured  to  desene  the  favour  of 
heaven  by  the  extirpation  of  idolatry." 
and  6nally  ex-  A  nation  of  slaves  is  always  prepar- 
A.'rr'390-420  cd  to  applaud  the  clemency  of  their 
*"=•  master,  who,  in  the  abuse  of  absolute 

power,  does  not  proceed  to  the  last  extremes  of 
injustice  and  oppression.  Theodosius  might  un- 
doubtedly have  proposed  to  his  pagan  subjects  the 
alternative  of  baptism  or  of  death  ;  and  the  eloquent 
Libauius  has  praised  the  moderation  of  a  prince, 
who  never  enacted,  by  any  positive  law,  that  all  his 
subjects  should  immediately  embrace  and  practise 
the  religion  of  their  sovereign. p  The  profession  of 
Christianity  was  not  made  an  essential  qualification 

m  LibauiuR,  (pro  Templis,  p.  17,  18.)  mentions,  without  censure,  the 
occasional  conformity,  and  as  it  were  theatrical  play,  of  these  liypo. 
crites. 

n  Libanins  coiichides  his  apology,  (p.  32.)  by  declaring  to  the  em- 
peror, that  unless  lie  expressly  warrants  the  destruction  of  the  temples, 
lafft  T«c  Tftjf  inpwt'  otanoTa-;,  Kai  ai'Toic,  »ca(  Ty  ^ofiw  fiontft\tjovTax,  the 
proprietors  will  defend  themselves  and  the  laws. 

o  Paulinns,  in  Vit.  .Ambros.  c.  26.  Augustin  de  Civitat,  Dei,  1.  v.  c. 
26.     Theodorel,  I.  v.  c.  21. 

p  Libanins  snjjgests  the  form  of  a  persecuting  edict,  which  Tlieodo. 
sins  might  en.ict:  (pro  Templis.   p.   32.)  a  rash  joke,  and  a  dan;;erous 
experiment.     Some  princes  would  have  taken  his  advice, 
q     Deni(|ue  pro  merilis  terrestribtis  feque  rependeos 
Mnnera.  sacricolis  summos  irapertit  tionores. 

Ipse  ma:;istratura  tibi  consulis,  ipse  tribunal 
Contulit. 

Prudent,  in  Syramach.  i.  617,  &r. 


for  the  enjoyment  of  the  civil  rights  of  society,  nor 
were  any  peculiar  hardships  imposed  on  the  secta- 
ries, who  credulously  received  the  fables  of  Ovid, 
and  obstinatel}'  rejected  the  miracles  of  the  gospel. 
The  palace,  the  schools,  the  army,  and  the  senate, 
were  filled  with  declared  and  devout  pagans  ;  they 
obtained,  without  distinction,  the  civil  and  military 
honours  of  the  empire.  Theodosius  distinguished 
his  liberal  regard  for  virtue  and  genius,  by  the  con- 
sular dignity,  which  he  bestowed  on  Synimachus;i 
and  by  the  personal  friendship  which  he  expressed 
to  Libanius  ;'  and  the  two  eloquent  apologists  of 
paganism  were  never  required  either  to  change,  or 
to  dissemble,  their  religious  opinions.  The  pagans 
were  indulged  in  the  most  licentious  freedom  of 
speech  and  writing  ;  the  historical  and  philosophical 
remains  of  Eunapius,  Zosimus,*  and  the  fanatic 
teachers  of  the  school  of  Plato,  betray  the  most 
furious  animosity,  and  contain  the  sharpest  invec- 
tives, against  the  sentiments  and  conduct  of  their 
victorious  adversaries.  If  these  audacious  libels 
were  publicly  known,  we  must  applaud  the  good 
sense  of  the  christian  princes,  who  viewed,  with  a 
smile  of  contempt,  the  last  struggles  of  superstition 
and  despair.'  But  the  imperial  laws,  which  pro- 
hibited the  sacrifices  and  ceremonies  of  paganism, 
were  rigidly  executed  ;  and  every  hour  contributed 
to  destroy  the  influence  of  a  religion,  which  was 
supported  by  custom,  rather  than  by  argument.  The 
devotion  of  the  poet,  or  the  philosopher,  may  be 
secretly  nourished  by  prayer,  meditation,  and  study  ; 
but  the  exercise  of  public  worship  appears  to  be  the 
only  solid  foundation  of  the  religious  sentiments  of 
the  people,  which  derive  their  force  from  imitation 
and  habit.  The  interruption  of  that  public  exercise 
may  consummate,  in  the  period  of  a  few  years,  the 
important  work  of  a  national  revolution.  The  me- 
mory of  theological  opinions  cannot  long  be  pre- 
served, without  the  artificial  helps  of  priests,  of 
temples,  and  of  books."  The  ignorant  vulgar,  whose 
minds  are  still  agitated  by  the  blind  hopes  and 
terrors  of  superstition,  will  be  soon  persuaded  by 
their  superiors,  to  direct  their  vows  to  the  reigning 
deities  of  the  age  ;  and  will  insensibly  imbibe  an 
ardent  zeal  for  the  support  and  propagation  of  the 
new  doctrine,  which  spiritual  hunger  at  first  com- 
pelled them  to  accept.  The  generation  that  arose 
in  the  world  after  the  promulgation  of  the  imperial 
laws,  was  attracted  within  the  pale  of  the  catholic 
church  :  and  so  rapid,  yet  so  gentle,  was  the  fall  of 

r  Libanins  (pro  Templis,  p.  32.)  is  proud  ttiat  Theodosius  sliould 
thus  distinguish  a  man,  who  even  in  his  presence  would  swear  by  Ju. 
pitor.     Yet  this  presence  seems  to  be  no  more  than  a  tignre  of  rhetoric. 

a  Zosimns,  who  styles  himself  Count  and  Ex-advocate  of  the  Trea- 
snrv,  reviles,  with  partial  and  indecent  l>igolry,  the  christian  princes, 
and  even  the  father  of  his  w>vereiirii.  His  work  must  have  been  pri- 
vately circulated,  since  it  escaped  the  invectives  of  the  ecrlesi.islieal 
historians  prior  to  Evagrius,  (I.  iii.  c.  40—42.)  who  lived  towards  the 
end  of  Ihf  sixth  century. 

t  Vet  the  pagans  of  Africa  complained,  that  the  times  would  not 
allow  them  to  answer  with  freedom  the  city  of  God ;  nor  does  St. 
Augustin  (V.  26.)  deny  the  charge. 

u  The  Moors  of  Spain,  who  secretly  preserved  the  Mahometan  re- 
ligion, above  a  century,  under  the  tyranny  of  the  lni(nisition.  po-ssesscd 
the  Koran,  with  the  peculiar  use  of  the  Arabic  tongue.  See  the  cu- 
rious and  honest  story  of  their  expulsion  in  C^ddes.  (Miscellanies,  vol.  L 
p.  I-I98.) 
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paganism,  that  only  tncnty-ciglit  years  after  tlie 
dcatli  of  TliiDiIosius.  tlic  faint  and  minute  vcstiircs 
were  no  longer  visible  to  the  eye  of  the  Ief;islator.^ 
The  ruin  of  the  pagan  religion  is 
ihechrisiuin  deseribeil  by  the  sophists,  as  a  dread- 
niaityrs.  j-^ji  ^^^^^1  jim^j^jug  prodigy,  which  cover- 

ed the  earth  with  darkness,  and  restored  the  ancient 
dominion  of  chaos  and  of  night.  They  relate,  in 
solemn  and  pathetic  strains,  that  the  temples  were 
converted  into  sepulchres,  and  that  (he  holy  places, 
which'had  been  adorned  by  the  statues  of  the  gods. 
were  basely  polluted  by  the  relics  of  christian  mar- 
tyrs. "  The  monks"  (a  race  of  filthy  animals,  to 
whom  Eunapius  is  tempted  to  refuse  the  name  of 
men)  "  are  the  authors  of  the  new  worship,  which. 
in  the  place  of  those  deities  who  are  conceived  by 
the  understanding,  has  substituted  the  meanest  and 
most  contemptible  slaves.  The  heads,  salted  and 
pickled,  of  those  infamous  malefactors,  who  for  the 
multitude  of  their  crimes  have  suffered  a  just  and 
ignominious  death  ;  their  bodies,  still  marked  by  the 
impression  of  the  lash,  and  the  scars  of  those  tor- 
tures which  were  inflicted  by  the  sentence  of  the 
magistrate;  such"  (continues  Eunapius)  "  are  the 
gods  which  the  earth  produces  in  our  days;  such 
arc  the  martyrs,  the  supreme  arbitrators  of  our 
prayers  and  petitions  to  the  Deity,  whose  tombs  are 
now  consecrated  as  the  objects  of  the  veneration  of 
the  people."'  Without  approving  the  malice,  it  is 
natural  enough  to  share  the  surprise,  of  the  sophist, 
the  spectator  of  a  revolution,  which  raised  those 
obscure  victims  of  the  laws  of  Konie,  to  the  rank  of 
celestial  and  invincible  protectors  of  the  Roman 
empire.  The  grateful  respect  of  the  christians  for 
the  martyrs  of  the  faith,  was  exalted,  by  time  and 
victory,  into  religious  adoration  ;  and  the  most 
illustrious  of  the  saints  and  prophets  were  deservedly 
associated  to  the  honours  of  the  martyrs.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  glorious  deaths  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  the  Vatican  and  the  Ostian 
road  were  distinguished  by  the  tombs,  or  rather  by 
the  trophies,  of  tliose  spiritual  heroes.'  In  the  age 
which  followed  the  conversion  of  Constantine,  the 
emperors,  the  consuls,  and  the  generals  of  armies, 
devoutly  visited  the  sepulchres  of  a  tentmaker  and 
a  fisherman ;"  and  their  venerable  bones  were  depo- 
sited under  the  altars  of  Christ,  on  which  the 
bishops  of  the  royal  city  continually  offered  the  un- 
bloody sacrifice.''    The  new  capital  of  the  eastern 


*  Pasranos  qui  stipcrsunt  quaraqiuim  jam  niillos  esse  crcdamns,  &c. 
Cod.  Theodos.  I.  xvi.  tit.  x.  leg.  22.  A.  O.  42.3.  The  youn^jer  Tlieodo. 
sius  was  afterwards  satisfied,  lliat  his  jud<;ment  had  beeo  somewhat  pre- 
mature. 

y  See  EuiiapiiiK,  hi  liis  Life  of  the  sophist  (Edesius;  in  tliat  uf 
Eustatliills,  he  foretells  the  ruin  of  pagauisni,  kui  ti  nvOmdi^i,  kui  aci<Vf 

OKOtai   Tlr(>lllin'7(l   TCI    (TTl   7nf  KaXXt^U. 

I  Caius,  (a|'"d  I'.uscli.  Hist.  Eccles.  I.  ii.  c.  2.>.)  a  Roman  prcsbjlir, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  Zephyrinus,  (A.  D.  202—219.)  is  an  early  wit. 
ness  of  this  superstitious  practice. 

.1  Clirysostom  (iuod  Christussit  Dens.  Tom.  i.  nov.  edit.  No.  !).  I 
am  indebted  for  this  quotation  to  Benedict  the  XIVth*s  pastoral  letter 
on  the  Jubilee  of  the  year  1750.  Sec  the  curious  and  euterlainiiig; 
letters  of  M.  Chais,  torn.  iii. 

tt  Male  facit  eri^o  Komanusepiscopus?  qui,  super  mortuonim  honii- 
iium,  Petri  vt  I^'lllli,  secundum  nos.osva  venereiida  .  .  .  .  otrertDomilm 
sacriHcia,  et  lumulos  enrum,  Christi  urbitratur  altaria.  Jeroin.  torn.  ii. 
advers.  Vigilant.  |>.  163. 

c  Jcrom  (loiu.  ii.  p.  122.)  bears  witness  to  these  translations,  whidi 


world,  unable  to  produce  any  ancient  and  domestic 
trophies,  was  enriched  by  tlie  spoils  of  dependent 
provinces.  The  bodies  of  St.  Andrew,  St.  Luke, 
and  St.  Timothy,  had  reposed,  near  three  hundred 
years,  in  the  obscure  graves,  from  whence  they  were 
transported,  in  solemn  pomp,  to  the  church  of  the 
apostles,  which  the  magnificence  of  Constantine  had 
founded  on  the  banks  of  the  Thracian  IJosphorus." 
.\bout  fifty  years  afterwards,  the  same  banks  were 
honoured  by  the  presence  of  Samuel,  the  judge  and 
prophet  of  the  people  of  Israel.  His  ashes,  deposited 
in  a  golden  vase,  and  covered  with  a  silken  veil, 
were  delivered  by  the  bishops  into  each  other's 
hands.  The  relics  of  Samuel  were  received  by  the 
people,  with  the  same  joy  and  reverence  which  they 
would  have  shown  to  the  living  prophet ;  the  high- 
ways, from  Palestine  to  the  gates  of  Constantinople, 
were  filled  with  an  uninterrupted  procession;  and 
the  emperor  Arcadius  himself,  at  the  head  of  the 
most  illustrious  members  of  the  clergy  and  senate, 
advanced  to  meet  his  extraordinary  guest,  who  had 
always  deserved  and  claimed  the  homage  of  kings.* 
The  example  of  Rome  and  Constantinople  confirmed 
the  faith  and  discipline  of  the  catholic  world.  The 
honours  of  the  saints  and  martyrs,  after  a  feeble  and 
ineffectual  murmur  of  profane  reason,'^  were  uni- 
versally established  ;  and  in  the  age  of  Ambrose  and 
.Jeroni,  something  was  still  deemed  wanting  to  the 
sanctity  of  a  chri.stian  church,  till  it  had  been  con- 
secrated by  some  portion  of  holy  relics,  which  fixed 
and  inflamed  the  devotion  of  the  faithful. 

In  the  long  period  of  twelve  bun-   General    rcflec. 
dred  years,  which  elapsed  between  the  '"'°'- 

reign  of  Constantine  and  the  reformation  of  Luther, 
the  worship  of  saints  and  relies  corrupted  the  pure 
and  perfect  simplicity  of  the  christian  model  ;  and 
some  symptoms  of  degeneracy  may  be  ob.served 
even  in  the  first  generations  which  adopted  and 
cherished  this  pernicious  innovation. 

I.  The  satisfactory  experience,  that  i.  Fabulous  mar- 
the  relics  of  saints  were  more  valuable  '>'''* "'"'  "'"^*- 
than  gold  or  precious  stones,'  stimulated  the  clergy 
to  multiply  the  treasures  of  the  church.  Without 
much  regard  for  truth  or  probability,  they  invented 
names  for  skeletons,  and  actions  for  names.  The 
fame  of  the  apostles,  and  of  the  holy  men  who  had 
imitated  their  virtues,  was  darkened  by  religious 
fiction.  To  the  invincible  band  of  genuine  and 
primitive  martyrs,  they  added  myriads  of  imaginary 


are  neglected  by  the  ecclesiastical  historians.  The  passion  of  St. 
Andrew  at  Patra',  is  described  in  an  epistle  from  the  clergy  of  Achaia, 
wliirh  Haronius  (Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D.  GO.  No.  34  )  wishes  to  believe, 
and  Tillemont  is  forced  to  reject.  St.  Andrew  was  a<lcq>teil  as  the 
spiritual  founder  of  Constiintinople.  (Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  i.  p.  317—323. 
588- K)4.) 

A  Jerom  (torn.  ii.  p.  122.)  pompously  describes  the  translation  of 
Sauniel,  which  is  noticed  in  all  the  chronicles  of  the  times. 

e  The  presbyter  Vigilantius,  the  protestant  of  his  age,  firmly,  though 
ineffectuallVt  withstood  the  superstition  of  monks,  relies,  saints,  fasts, 
&c.  fur  which  Jerom  compares  him  to  the  Hydra,  Cerberus,  the  Cen- 
taurs. SiC.  and  considers  him  only  as  the  organ  of  the  da-mon,  (torn.  ii. 
p.  120 — I2C.)  Whoever  will  peruse  the  controversy  of  .St.  Jerom  and 
Vigilantius.  and  St.  Augustin's  account  of  the  miracles  of  St.  Stephen, 
may  speedily  gain  -some  idea  of  the  spirit  of  the  fathers. 

f  i\I.  de  Beaiisobre  (Hist,  dii  Maiiicheisme,  torn.  ii.  p.  GIH.)  has  ap- 
plied a  wf>ildly  sense  to  the  pious  observation  of  the  clergy  of  Smyrna, 
who  carefully  preserved  the  relics  of  St.  I'olycarp  the  martyr. 
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-heroes,  who  Lad  never  existed,  except  in  the  fancy 
pf  crafty  or  credulous  legendaries ;  and  there  is 
reason  to  suspect,  that  Tours  might  not  be  the  only 
diocese  in  which  the  bones  of  a  malefactor  were 
adored  instead  of  those  of  a  saint.s  A  superstitious 
practice,  which  tended  to  increase  the  temptations 
of  fraud,  and  credality,  insensibly  extinguished 
the  light  of  history,  and  of  reason,  in  the  christian 
world. 

v^  II.  But  the  progress  of  superstition 

'""^  "^^  ^ould  have  been  much  less  rapid  and 
victorious,  if  the  faith  of  tlie  people  had  not  been 
assisted  by  the  seasonable  aid  of  visions  and 
miracles,  to  ascertain  the  authenticity  and  virtue  of 
the  most  suspicious  relics.  In  the  reign  of  the 
younger  Tlieodosius,  Lucian,!"  a  presbyter  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  the  ecclesiastical  minister  of  the  village 
of  Caphargamala,  about  twenty  miles  from  the 
city,  related  a  very  singular  dream,  which,  to 
remove  his  doubts,  had  been  repeated  on  three  suc- 
cessive Saturdays.  A  venerable  figure  stood  before 
him,  in  the  silence  of  the  night,  with  a  long  beard, 
a  white  robe,  and  a  gold  rod  ;  announced  himself 
by  the  name  of  Gamaliel,  and  revealed  to  the 
astonished  presbyter,  that  his  own  corpse,  with  the 
bodies  of  his  son  Abibas,  his  friend  Nicodemus, 
and  the  illustrious  Stephen,  the  first  martyr  of  the 
christian  faith,  were  secretly  buried  in  the  adjacent 
field.  He  added,  with  some  impatience,  that  it 
■was  time  to  release  himself,  and  his  companions, 
from  their  obscure  prison  ;  that  their  appearance 
■would  be  salutary  to  a  distressed  world  ;  and  that 
they  had  made  choice  of  Lucian  to  inform  the 
bishop  of  Jerusalem  of  their  situation  and  their 
wishes.  The  doubts  and  difficulties  which  still 
retarded  this  important  discovery,  were  successively 
removed  by  new  visions  ;  and  the  ground  was  opened 
by  the  bishop,  in  the  presence  of  an  innumerable 
multitude.  The  coffins  of  Gamaliel,  of  his  son,  and 
of  his  friend,  were  found  in  regular  order ;  but 
when  the  fourth  coffin,  which  contained  the  remains 
of  Stephen,  was  shown  to  the  light,  the  earth 
trembled,  and  an  odour,  such  as  that  of  paradise, 
was  smelt,  which  instantly  cured  the  various  dis- 
eases of  seventy-three  of  the  assistants.  The  com- 
panions of  Stephen  were  left  in  their  peaceful 
residence  of  Caphargamala :  but  the  relics  of  the 
first  martyr  were  transported,  in  solemn  procession, 
to  a  church  constructed  in  their  honour  on  mount 
Sion  ;  and  the  minute  particles  of  those  relics,  a 
drop  of  blood,'  or  the  scrapings  of  a  bone,  were 
acknowledged,   in   almost  every   province   of  the 

s  Martin  of  Tours,  (see  liis  Life,  c.  8.  by  Sulpicius  Severus)  extorted 
this  confession  from  the  mouth  of  the  dead  man.  Theerror  is  allowed 
to  be  natural ;  the  discovery  is  sii|ipused  to  he  miraculous.  Wliich  of 
the  two  was  likely  lo  happen  most  frequently  ! 

ti  Lucian  riiinp.ised  in  Greek  his  orijiinal  narrative,  which  has  been 
translated  liy  A\itns,  and  nnhlished  by  Baronius.  (Annal.  Eccles. 
A.  D.  415.  No.  7 — 1(>.)  The  Benedictine  editors  of  St.  Au;;nstln 
have  given  (.it  the  end  of  the  work  De  Civitate  Dei)  two  several 
copies,  with  many  various  re.idinirs.  It  is  tlie  character  of  fulstdiood  to 
he  loose  and  inconsistent.  The  most  incredible  parts  of  the  lei,'end  are 
smoothed  and  soflened  hy  Tillemont.  (I\Iem.  l-lrcle.s.  tnn>.  ii.  p.  0,  &Le.) 

i  A  phial  of  St.  Stephen's  bhtod  was  annually  liiiuetied  at  Naples, 
till  he  was  superseded  by  St.  .lanuarius.  (Uuinarl,  Hist.  Persecut.  Van. 
dal.  p.  629.) 

it  Augustin  composed  the  two-and.twenty  twoks  De  Civitate  Dei  in 


Roman  world,  to  possess  a  divine  and  miraculous 
virtue.  The  grave  and  learned  Augu.stin,''  whose 
understanding  scarcely  admits  the  excuse  of  cre- 
dulity, has  attested  the  innumerable  prodigies 
which  were  performed  in  Africa  by  t!ie  relics  of 
St.  Stephen;  and  this  marvellous  narrative  is  in- 
serted in  the  elaborate  work  of  the  City  of  God, 
which  the  bishop  of  Hippo  designed  as  a  solid  and 
immortal  proof  of  the  truth  of  Christianity.  Au- 
gustin solemnly  declares,  that  he  had  selected  those 
miracles  only  which  were  publicly  certified  by  the 
persons  who  were  either  the  objects,  or  the  specta- 
tors, of  the  power  of  the  martyr.  Many  prodigies 
were  omitted,  or  forgotten ;  and  Hippo  had  been 
less  favourably  treated  than  the  other  cities  of  the 
province.  And  yet  the  bishop  enumerates  above 
seventy  miracles,  of  which  three  were  resurrections 
from  the  dead,  in  the  space  of  two  years,  and 
within  the  limits  of  his  own  diocese.'  If  we  enlarge 
our  view  to  all  the  dioceses,  and  all  the  saints,  of 
the  christian  world,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  calculate 
the  fables,  and  the  errors,  which  issued  from  this 
inexhaustible  source.  But  we  may  surely  be  allowed 
to  observe,  that  a  miracle,  in  that  age  of  superstition 
and  credulity,  lost  its  name  and  its  merit,  since  it 
could  scarcely  be  considered  as  a  deviation  from 
the  ordinary,  and  established,  laws  of  nature. 

III.  The  innumerable  miracles,  of  „j  Rpviv,ii  „f  .  >/ 
which  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs  were  polytheism. 
the  perpetual  theatre,  revealed  to  the  pious  believer 
the  actual  state  and  constitution  of  the  invisible 
world ;  and  his  religious  speculations  appeared  to 
be  founded  on  the  firm  basis  of  fact  and  experience. 
Whatever  might  be  the  condition  of  vulgar  souls, 
in  the  long  interval  between  the  dissolution  and  the 
resurrection  of  their  bodies,  it  was  evident  that  the 
superior  spirits  of  the  saints  and  martyrs  did  not 
consume  that  portion  of  their  existence  in  silent  and 
inglorious  sleep.'"  It  was  evident  (without  pre- 
suming to  determine  the  place  of  their  habitation, 
or  the  nature  of  their  felicity)  that  they  enjoyed  the 
lively  and  active  consciousness  of  their  happiness, 
their  virtue,  and  their  powers ;  anc!  that  they  had 
already  secured  the  possession  of  their  eternal  re- 
ward. The  enlargement  of  their  intellectual  facul- 
ties surpassed  the  measure  of  the  human  imagina- 
tion ;  since  it  was  proved  by  experience,  that  they 
were  capable  of  hearing  and  understanding  the 
various  petitions  of  their  numerous  votaries  ;  who, 
in  the  same  moment  of  time,  but  in  the  most  distant 
parts  of  the  world,  invoked  the  name  and  assistance 
of  Stephen  or  of  Martin."     The  confidence  of  their 

the  space  of  thirteen  years.  A;  D.  413—426.  (Tillemont,  Mem.  Ecclesu 
tom.  xiv.  p.  608,  Uc.)  His  learning  is  too  often  borrowed,  and  his  ar- 
jiuments  are  too  often  his  owo  :  but  the  whole  work  claims  the  merit 
of  a  ma^niticeut  desisrn,  vigorously,  and  not  unskilfully,  executed. 

1  See^Augustin  de'Civitat.  Dei,  I.  xxii.  c.  22.  and' the  Appendix, 
which  contains  two  books  of  St.  Stephen's  miracles,  hy  Evodivls,  bisllop 
of  Uzalis.  Freculphus  (apud  Basnai;e,  Hist.  de«  Juifs,  tom.  viii.  p.  •2i'X) 
has  preM^rved  a  Gallic  or  Spanish  proverb,  "Whoever  preteiuis  to 
have  read  all  the  miracles  of  St.  Stephen,  he  lies." 

Ill  Burnet  (dr  Stati'l  MorlQorum,  p.  56—84.)  collects  the  opinions  of 
the  fathers,  as  far  as  they  as-sert  tlie  sleep,  or  repose,  of  human  souls 
till  the  day  of  judgment.  He  afterwards  expo.ses  (i*.  fl.  &c.l  the  in- 
conveniences wliich  must  arise,  if  they  possesiied  a  more  active  and 
.sensible  existence, 

n  Vigilautius  placed  the  souls  of  the  prophets  and  martyrs,  either 
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petitioners  was  founded  on  tlic  persuasion,  that  tlic 
saints,  who  reigned  w  ith  Christ,  cast  an  eye  of  pity 
upon  earth  ;  that  they  were  warmly  interested  in 
the  prosperity  of  the  ealholic  ehurch  ;  and  that  the 
individuals,  who  imitated  the  example  of  tlieir  faith 
and  piety,  were  the  peculiar  and  favourite  objects 
of  their  most  tender  regard.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
their  friendship  might  be  influenced  by  considera- 
tions of  a  less  exalted  kind  :  they  viewed,  with 
partial  aflection,  the  places  which  had  been  conse- 
crated by  their  birth,  their  residence,  their  death, 
their  burial,  or  the  possession  of  their  relics.  The 
meaner  passions  of  pride,  avarice,  and  revenge,  may 
be  deemed  unworthy  of  a  celestial  breast ;  yet  the 
saints  themselves  condescended  to  testify  their  grate- 
ful approbation  of  the  liberality  of  their  votaries  : 
and  the  sharpest  bolts  of  punishment  were  hurled 
against  those  impious  wretches,  who  violated  their 
magnificent  shrines,  or  disbelieved  their  superna- 
tural power."  Atrocious,  indeed,  must  have  been 
the  guilt,  and  strange  would  have  been  the  scep- 
ticism, of  those  men,  if  they  had  obstinately  resisted 
the  proofs  of  a  divine  agency,  which  the  elements, 
the  whole  range  of  the  animal  creation,  and  even 
the  subtle  and  invisible  operations  of  the  human 
mind,  were  compelled  to  obcy.p  The  immediate, 
and  almost  instantaneous,  effects,  that  were  sup- 
posed to  follow  the  prayer,  or  the  offence,  satisfied 
the  christians  of  the  ample  measure  of  favour  and 
authority  which  the  saints  enjoyed  in  the  presence 
of  the  Supreme  God  ;  and  it  seemed  almost  super- 
fluous to  inquire,  whether  they  were  continually 
obliged  to  intercede  before  the  throne  of  grace  ;  or 
whether  they  might  not  be  permitted  to  exercise, 
according  to  the  dictates  of  their  benevolence  and 
justice,  the  delegated  powers  of  their  subordinate 
ministry.  The  imagination,  which  had  been  raised 
by  a  painful  effort  to  the  contemplation  and  wor- 
.ship  of  the  Universal  Cause,  eagerly  embraced  such 
inferior  objects  of  adoration  as  were  more  propor- 
tioned to  its  gross  conceptions  and  imperfect  facul- 
ties. The  sublime  and  simple  theology  of  the  pri- 
mitive christians  was  gradually  corrupted  ;  and  llic 
MONARCHY  of  hcavcn,  already  clouded  by  metaphy- 
sical subtilties,  was  degraded  by  the  introduction 
of  a  popular  mythology,  which  tended  to  restore  the 
reign  of  polythcism.i 

IV  I  t  ml  ^^"  ^^  ^''®  objects  of  religion  were 

tionof|iagan    gradually  reduced  to  the  standard  of 
the  imagination,  the  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies were  introduced  that  seemed  most  powerfully 

in  the  bosom  of  Altrahani,  (in  loco  refri(;erii,)or  else  under  tlie  altar  of 
'ioil.  Nee  pos.se  snis  tumnlis  et  ul>i  voIilemiU  ailesse  pra-sentes.  But 
Jerum  {torn.  ii.  p,  122.)  sternly  refutes  tins  blattpiieviy .  Tu  Deo  lefjes 
pones?  Tu  apostolis  vincnla  iujicies,  ut  usque  ad  diem  judicii  teneantur 
riistodia,  necsint  cum  Domino  suo  ;  dequibus  scriptum  est,  Sequuntur 
A;;num  <(Uocuni|Ue  vadit.  Si  Affuus  ubique,  er;co,  et  lii,  (|Ui  cum  Apno 
sunt,  ubique  evse  credendi  sunt.  Et  cum  diabolus  et  ditmoneit  toto 
va;;entur  in  nrbe,  &c. 

o  t'leury,  Discours  sur  I'Hist.  Kcclesiastique,  lii.  p.  80. 

p  At  Mniorca.  tlie  rehcs  of  St.  Stephen  converted  in  eij;bt  days  540 
Jews;  with  the  help,  ijtdeird,  of  some  wholesome  severities,  sucli  as 
burning  thesynai;ogue,  drivini;  the  obstinate  infidels  to  starve  anniu^ 
the  roeks,  &c.  See  the  ori;;inal  letter  of  Severus  bishop  of  Minorca, 
(ad  ialceni  St.  Augustin.  de  Civ.  Dei.)  and  tlie  iudicious  remark  of 
i)a>nas:e,  (li>ni.  viii.  p.  246—251.) 

q  Mr.  Hume  (r.«,s.iys,  vol.  ii.p.  434.)  observes,  Ijkea  philosopher,  llie 
n.itural  flu\aiid  reflux  of  polytheism  add  theism. 


to  affect  the  senses  of  the  vulgar.  If,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifth  century,'  Tertullian,  or  Laetantius,' 
had  been  suddenly  raised  from  the  dead,  to  assist 
at  the  festival  of  some  popular  saint,  or  martyr,' 
they  would  have  gazed  with  astonishment,  and  in- 
dignation, on  the  profane  spectacle,  whit'h  had 
succeeded  to  the  pure  and  spiritual  worship  of  a 
christian  ctingregation.  As  soon  as  the  doors  of  the 
church  were  thrown  open,  they  must  have  been 
offended  by  the  smoke  of  incense,  the  perfume  of 
flowers,  and  the  glare  of  lamps  and  tapers,  which 
diffused,  at  noon-day,  a  gaudy,  superfluous,  and, 
in  their  opinion,  a  sacrilegious  light.  If  tliey  ap- 
proached the  balustrade  of  the  altar,  they  made 
tlieir  way  through  the  prostrate  crowd,  consisting 
for  the  most  part  of  strangers  and  pilgrims,  who 
resorted  to  the  city  on  the  vigil  of  tlie  feast,  and 
who  already  felt  the  strong  intoxication  of  fana- 
ticism, and,  perhaps,  of  wine.  Their  devout  kisses 
were  imprinted  on  the  walls  and  pavement  of  the 
sacred  edifice ;  and  their  fervent  prayers  were  di- 
rei-ted,  whatever  might  be  the  language  of  their 
church,  to  the  bones,  the  blood,  or  the  ashes,  of  the 
saint,  which  were  usually  coueealed,  by  a  linen  or 
silken  veil,  from  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar.  The  chris- 
tians frequented  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs,  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining,  from  their  powerful  intercession, 
every  .sort  of  spiritual,  liut  more  especially  of  tem- 
poral, blessings.  They  implored  the  preservation 
of  their  health,  or  the  cure  of  their  infirmities  ;  the 
fruitfulness  of  their  barren  wives,  or  the  safety  and 
happiness  of  their  children.  AVhenevcr  they  under- 
took any  distant  or  dangerous  journey,  they  re- 
quested, that  the  holy  martyrs  would  be  their  guides 
and  protectors  on  the  road  ;  and  if  they  returned 
without  having  experienced  any  misfortune,  tlicy 
again  hastened  to  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs,  to  cele- 
brate, with  grateful  thanksgivings,  their  obligations 
to  the  memory  and  relics  of  those  heavenly  patrons. 
The  walls  were  hung  round  with  symbols  of  the 
favours  which  they  had  received  ;  eyes,  anti  hands, 
and  feet,  of  gold  and  silver :  and  edifying  pictures, 
which  could  not  long  escape  the  abuse  of  iiidistTCet 
or  idolatrous  devotion,  represented  the  image,  the 
attributes,  and  the  miracles  of  the  tutelar  saint.  The 
same  uniform  original  spirit  of  superstition  might 
suggest,  in  the  most  distant  ages  and  countries,  the 
same  method  of  deceiving  the  credulity,  and  of 
affecting  the  senses,  of  mankind  :"  but  it  must  inge- 
nuously be  confessed,  that  the  ministers  of  the 
catholic  church  imitated  the  profane  model,  which 

r  DAiibigne  (see  his  own  Memoirs,  p.  l.^fi— IfiO.)  frankly  offered, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Hu£ilenot  ministers,  to  allow  the  first  400  years 
as  the  rule  of  faith.  The  Cardinal  du  Perron  haiTRled  for  forty  years 
more,  wliich  were  indiscreetly  Riven.  Vet  neither  parly  would  have 
found  Ihrtr  account  in  this  foolish  bargain. 

•  The  worship  practised  and  inculcated  by  Tertullian,  Lactantius, 
Arnobius,  Sec.  is  so  extremely  pure  and  .spirilnal.  tliat  their  declama- 
tions aKainst  the  paKan  sometimes  •,;lanceai;aiiist  the  Jewish  ceremonies. 

I  F.iuslus  the  Manicliaean  .accuses  the  catholics  of  idolatry.  Vertitis 
idrii.1  ill  martyres  .  .  .  quos  votis  siiuilibus  colitis.  M.  de  Beaus.jbrc 
(lint.  Critique  du  Manicheisme,  tom.  ii.  p.G29-70n.)  a  proteslant.  hut 
a  philosopher,  has  represented  with  candour  and  learninl;,  the  introduc- 
tion of  c/ici<lia;i  idolatry  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries. 

II  The  resemblance  of  superstition,  which  could  not  be  imitated. 
mi;.'lit  be  traced  from  Japan  to  Mexico.  Warbiirton  has  seized  this 
idea,  which  he  distorts,  by  rendering  it  too  (jcneral  and  absolute.  (Di. 
vine  Legation,  vol.  iv.  p.  126,  6tc.) 
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they  were  impatient  to  destroy.  Tlie  most  respect- 
able bisbops  had  persuaded  themselves,  that  the 
ig:norant  rustics  would  more  cheerfully  renounce 
tlie  superstition  of  paganism,  if  they  found  some 
resemblance,  some  compensation,  in  the  bosom  of 
Christianity.  The  reliarion  of  Constantine  achieved, 
in  less  than  a  century,  the  final  conquest  of  the 
Roman  empire :  but  the  victors  themselves  were 
^'insensibly  subdued  by  the  arts  of  their  vanquished 
rivals." 


CHAP.  XXIX. 

Final  division  of  the  Roman  empire  between  the 
sons  of  Theotlosius. — Reign  of  ArcacUus  and  Ho- 
norius. — Administration  of  Rujinus  and  Stilicho. 
■ — Revolt  and  defeat  of  Gildo  in  Africa. 

Division  of  the   The   genius   of  Rome   expired  with 

empire  between     _,,         ,       . 

Arcadius  and  Thcodosius  ;  the  last  of  the  successors 
a"  D  "395  of  Augustus  and  Constantine,  who  ap- 
Jau.  17.  peared  in  the  field  at  the  head  of  their 
armies,  and  whose  authority  was  universally  ac- 
knowledged throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the 
empire.  The  memory  of  his  virtues  still  continued, 
however,  to  protect  the  feeble  and  inexperienced 
youth  of  his  two  sons.  After  the  death  of  their 
father,  Arcadius  and  Honorius  were  saluted,  by 
the  unanimous  consent  of  mankind,  as  the  lawful 
emperors  of  the  east,  and  of  the  west ;  and  the  oath 
of  fidelity  was  eagerly  taken  by  every  order  of  the 
state  ;  the  senates  of  old  and  new  Rome,  the  clergy, 
the  magistrates,  the  soldiers,  and  the  people.  Ar- 
cadius, who  then  was  about  eighteen  years  of  age, 
was  born  in  Spain,  in  the  humble  habitation  of  a 
private  family.  But  he  received  a  princely  educa- 
tion in  the  palace  of  Constantinople ;  and  his  in- 
glorious life  was  spent  in  that  peaceful  and  splendid 
seat  of  royalty,  from  whence  he  appeared  to  reign 
over  the  provinces  of  Thrace,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and 
Egypt,  from  the  lower  Danube  to  the  confines  of 
Persia  and  /Ethiopia.  His  younger  brother,  Ho- 
norius, assumed,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  age,  the 
nominal  government  of  Italy,  Africa,  Gaul,  Spain, 
and  Britain ;  and  the  troops,  which  guarded  the  fron- 
tiers of  his  kingdom,  were  opposed,  on  one  side,  to 
the  Caledonians,  and  on  the  other,  to  the  Moors. 
The  great  and  martial  praefeeture  of  Illyricum  was 
divided  between  the  two  princes  ;  the  defence  and 
possession  of  the  provinces  of  Noricum,  Pannonia, 
and  Dalmatia,  still  belonged  to  the  western  empire  ; 
but  the  two  large  dioceses  of  Dacia  and  Macedonia, 
which  Gratian  had  intrusted  to  the  valour  of  Thco- 
dosius, were  for  ever  united  to  the  empire  of  the 
east.     The  boundary  in  Europe  was  not  very  dilfer- 

T  Tlie  imitation  of  paf^anism  is  tlie  snliject  of  Dr.  IMiddleton's  a^tee. 
able  letter  from  Home.  ^Va^bll^tol|■s  animadversions  obli:;ec)  him  to 
connect  (vol.  iii.  p.  120— 132.)  the  history  of  the  two  religions;  and  to 
prove  the  antiquity  of  the  christian  ropy. 

f»  Alecto,  envionsof  the  public  feiirity,  convenes  an  infernal  .synod  ; 
Mejjara  recommends  her  pii|nl  Untinns,  and  excites  him  to  di.'eds  of 
miscliief,  &c.  Bnt  there  is  as  much  ditVerence  between  Claiidian's  fury 
aud  that  of  Viryil,  as  between  the  characters  of  Turuusand  Rufiniis. 


ent  from  the  line  which  now  separates  the  Germans 
and  the  Turks  ;  and  the  respective  advantages  of 
territory,  riches,  populousness,  and  military  strength, 
were  fairly  balanced  and  compensated,  in  this  final 
and  permanent  division  of  the  Roman  empire.  The 
hereditary  sceptre  of  the  sons  of  Theodosius  appear- 
ed to  be  the  gift  of  nature,  and  of  their  father ;  the 
generals  and  ministers  had  been  accu.stomed  to 
adore  the  majesty  of  the  royal  infants  ;  and  the 
army  and  people  were  not  admonished  of  their 
rights,  and  of  their  power,  by  the  dangerous  exam- 
ple of  a  recent  election.  The  gradual  discovery  of 
tlie  weakness  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  and  the 
repeated  calamities  of  their  reign,  were  not  suffi- 
cient to  obliterate  the  deep  aud  early  impressions  of 
loyalty.  The  subjects  of  Rome,  who  still  reverenced 
the  persons,  or  rather  the  names,  of  their  sovereigns, 
belield  with  equal  abhorrence,  the  rebels  who  op- 
posed, and  the  ministers  who  abused,  the  authority 
of  the  throne. 

Theodosius  had  tarnished  the  glory   character  and 
of  his  reign  by  the  elevation  of  Rufinus ;   adiriinistration 

,.  ,,  .  ^     of  Rufinus, 

an  odious  favourite,  who,  in  an  age  of  A.  D. 
civil  and  religious  faction,  has  de-  386—395. 
served,  from  every  party,  the  imputation  of  every 
crime.  The  strong  impulse  of  ambition  and  avarice* 
had  urged  Rufinus  to  abandon  his  native  country, 
an  obscure  corner  of  Gaul,"*  to  advance  his  fortune  in 
the  capital  of  the  east :  the  talent  of  bold  and  ready 
elocution '  qualified  him  to  succeed  in  the  lucrative 
profession  of  the  law  ;  and  his  success  in  that  pro- 
fession was  a  regular  step  to  the  most  honourable 
and  important  employments  of  the  state.  He  was 
raised,  by  just  degrees,  to  the  station  of  master  of 
the  oftices.  In  the  exercise  of  his  various  functions, 
so  essentially  connected  with  the  whole  system  of 
civil  government,  he  acquired  the  confidence  of  a 
monarch,  who  soon  discovered  his  diligence  and 
capacity  in  business,  and  who  long  remained  igno- 
rant of  tlie  pride,  the  malice,  and  the  covetousness 
of  his  disposition.  These  vices  were  concealed  be- 
neath the  mask  of  profound  dissimulation ;''  his 
passions  were  subservient  only  to  the  passions  of 
his  master  ;  yet,  in  the  horrid  massacre  of  Thessa- 
lonica,  the  cruel  Rufinus  inflamed  the  fury,  without 
imitating  the  repentance,  of  Theodosius.  The  mi- 
nister, who  viewed  with  proud  inditference  the  rest 
of  mankind,  never  forgave  the  appearance  of  an 
injury  ;  and  his  personal  enemies  had  forfeited,  in 
his  opinion,  the  merit  of  all  public  services.  Pro- 
motus,the  master-general  of  the  infantry,  had  saved 
the  empire  from  the  invasion  of  llie  Ostrogoths  ;  but 
he  indignantly  supported  the  pre-eminence  of  a 
rival,  whose  character  and  profession  he  despised  ; 
and,  ill  the  iiiid.sl  of  a  pul»lic  council,  the  impatient 
soldier  was  provoked  to  chastise  with  a  blow  the  in- 

b  It  is  evident,  (Tilleraont.  Hist,  des  Emp.  torn.  v.  p.  770.)  thoiish  dc 
Marca  is  ashamed  of  his  countryman,  that  Rutinus  was  born  at  Bluia, 
the  metropolis  of  Novempopulania,  nou'  a  small  viltaL;e  of  Gasctiny. 
(D'.Anville,  Notice  de  rAncieiuie  Gaule,  p.  289.) 
c  l*hilostor;;ius,  1.  xi.  c.  3.  with  Godefroy"s  Dissert,  p.  440, 
(1  A  passage  of  Suidas  is  expressive  of  his  profound  diK-imutation  : 
/Satlvjitofitav  avfpttfTror  Kai  Kpi><jrivor. 
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decent  pride  of  the  favourite.  This  act  of  violence 
was  represiMitcd  to  the  emperor  as  an  insult,  which 
it  was  inciiiiihent  on  /lis  difcnity  to  resent.  The  dis- 
ftraee  and  exile  of  I'roniotus  were  sig:nilied  l>y  a  per- 
emptory order,  to  repair,  without  delay,  to  a  military 
station  on  the  lianks  of  the  Danube  ;  and  the  death 
of  that  general  (though  he  was  slain  in  a  skirmish 
with  the  barbarians)  was  imputed  to  the  perlidious 
arts  of  Kulinus.""  The  saerihcc  of  a  hero  gratilied  his 
revenge;  the  honours  of  the  consulship  elated  his 
vanity;  but  his  power  wsus  .still  imperfect  and  pre- 
carious, as  loufc  as  tlie  important  posts  of  pra'fect  of 
the  east,  and  of  i)ra'fectof  Constantinople,  were  hlled 
by  Tatian,'  and  his  son  Froculus ;  whose  united 
authority  balanced,  for  some  time,  the  ambition  and 
favour  of  the  master  of  the  offices.  The  two  praifects 
were  accused  of  rapine  and  corruption  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  laws  and  linaiiccs.  For  the  trial  of 
these  illustrioiis  odcndcrs,  the  emperor  constituted  a 
special  conunission  :  several  judges  were  named  to 
share  the  guilt  and  reproach  of  injustice  ;  but  the 
right  of  pronouncing  sentence  was  reserved  to  the 
president  alone, and  that  presidentwas  Rufinus  him- 
self. The  father,  stripped  of  the  pra^fecturc  of  the 
cast,  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon  ;  but  the  son,  con- 
scious that  few  ministers  can  be  found  innocent, 
where  an  enemy  is  their  judge,  had  secretly  esea])ed  ; 
and  Rulinus  must  have  been  satisfied  witlithe  least 
obnoxious  victim,  if  despotism  had  not  condescend- 
ed to  employ  the  basest  and  most  ungenerous  arti- 
fice. The  prosecution  was  conducted  with  an 
appearance  of  equity  and  moderation,  which  flat- 
tered Tatian  with  the  hope  of  a  favourable  event : 
his  confidence  was  fortified  by  the  solemn  assurances 
and  perfidious  oaths  of  the  president,  who  presumed 
to  interpose  the  sacred  name  of  Theodosius  himself; 
and  the  unhajipy  father  was  at  last  persuaded  to 
recall,  by  a  private  letter,  the  fugitive  Proculus. 
He  was  instantly  seized,  examined,  condemned,  and 
beheaded,  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Constantinople, 
with  a  precipitation  which  disappointed  the  cle- 
mency of  the  emperor.  Without  respecting  the 
misfortunes  of  a  consular  senator,  the  cruel  judges 
of  Tatian  compelled  him  to  behold  the  execution  of 
his  son:  the  fatal  cord  was  fastened  round  his  own 
neck ;  but  in  the  moment  when  he  expected,  and 
perhaps  desired,  the  relief  of  a  speedy  death,  he 
was  permitted  to  consume  the  miserable  remnant  of 
his  old  age  in  poverty  and  exile*  The  punishment 
of  the  two  pra^feets  might,  perhaps,  be  excused  by 

e  Zusimus,  1.  iv.  p.  272,  273. 

f  ZosimiH,  who  describes  tlie  fall  of  Tatian  and  his  son,  (I.  iv.  p.  273, 
274.)  asserts  their  innocence;  and  even  /i£«  testimony  may  outweigh  llie 
charf^es  of  their  enemies,  (Cod.  Theod.  torn.  iv.  p.  4S^.)  who  arcuse 
Iheni  of  oppressintj  the  Carite.  The  connexion  of  1'atian  with  the 
Arians,  wltile  he  was  prtefert  of  Ii;;y|)t,  (A.  D.  373.)  inclines  1'illemorit 
to  bL-r»'Ve  that  he  was  ;:uilty  of  every  crime.  (Hist,  des  Emp.  torn.  v.  p. 
360.     Mem.  F.cclcs.  torn.  vi.  p.  58!».) 

S      Jnvenilm  rorantia  colla 

Ante  patnim  vultus  strirt'i  eccidore  securi. 
Iliat  ^rarnhwus  nato  moriente  superstes 
Post  traheas  exsul.  Fn  Rnfin.  i   21S. 

The /flL*(«  of  Zosimns  explain  the  (i//i/.*ion.yof  Claudian  ;  Init  hiscl:issir 
interpreters  were  ignorant  of  the  fourth  rentiiry.  The  fatnt  cord  I 
fonn<l,  with  the  help  of  Tilleinont,  in  a  sermon  of  St.  Astr-rius,  of  Anias.a. 
h  This  odious  law  is  recited,  and  repealeil,  by  .Arcadiiis,  (A.  1).  3'.Hi.) 
fn  the  Theodosian  Tode,  I,  ix.  tit.  xxxviii.  lejr.  9.  The  sense,  as  it  is 
explained  by  Claudian  (in  Uuftn.  i.  234.)  and  Godefroy,  (lorn.  iii.  p.  279.) 
is  perfectly  clear. 


the  exceptiimable  parts  of  (heir  own  conduct;  the 
enmity  of  Rulinus  might  be  palliated  by  the  jealous 
and  unsociable  nature  of  ambition  :  but  he  indulged 
a  spirit  of  revenge,  etiually  repugnant  to  prudence 
and  to  justice,  when  he  degraded  their  nali\e  coun- 
try of  Lycia  from  the  rank  of  Roman  provinces  ; 
stigmatized  a  guiltless  people  with  a  mark  of  ig- 
nominy ;  and  declared,  that  the  countrymen  of 
Tatian  and  Proculus  .should  for  ever  remain  incapa- 
ble of  holiling  any  employment  of  honour  or  advan- 
tage, under  the  imperial  government.''  The  new 
praTcet  of  the  east  (for  Rufinus  instantly  succeeded 
to  the  vacant  honours  of  his  adversary)  was  not  di- 
verted, however,  by  the  most  criminal  pursuits, 
from  the  performance  of  the  religious  duties,  which 
in  that  age  were  considered  as  the  most  essential 
to  salvation.  In  the  suburb  of  Chalccdon,  sur- 
named  the  Oith,  he  had  built  a  magnificent  villa  ;  to 
which  he  devoutly  added  a  stately  church,  conse- 
crated to  the  apostles  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and 
continually  sanetiiied  by  the  prayers  and  penance 
of  a  regular  society  of  monks.  A  numerous,  and 
almost  general,  synod  of  the  bishops  of  the  eastern 
empire  was  summoned  to  celebrate,  at  the  same 
time,  the  dedication  of  the  church,  and  the  bapti.sm 
of  the  founder.  This  double  ceremony  was  per-, 
formed  with  extraordinaiy  pomp ;  and  when  Rufinus 
was  purified,  in  the  holy  font,  from  all  the  sins  tJiat 
he  had  hitherto  committed,  a  venerable  hermit  of 
Egypt  rashly  proposed  himself  as  the  sponsor  of  a 
proud  and  ambitious  statesman.' 
The   character  of   Theodosius    im-    „ 

He    oppresses 

posed  on  his  minister  the  task  of  the  east, 
hypocrisy,  which  disguised,  and  some- 
times restrained,  the  abuse  of  power;  and  Rufinus 
was  apprehensive  of  disturbing  the  indolent  slum- 
berof  a  prince,  still  capable  of  exerting  the  abilities^ 
and  the  virtue,  which  had  raised  him  to  the  throne." 
But  the  absence,  and,  soon  afterwards,  the  death,  of 
the  emperor,  confirmed  the  absolute  authority  of 
Rufinus  over  the  person  and  dominions  of  .Vrcadius ; 
a  feeble  youth,  whom  the  imperious  pTa'feot  con- 
sidered as  his  pupil,  rather  than  his  sovereign. 
Regardless  of  the  public  opinion,  he  indulged  his 
pa.ssions  without  remorse,  and  without  resistance  ; 
and  his  malignant  and  rapacious  spirit  rejected 
every  passion  that  might  have  contributed  to  his 
own  glory,  or  the  happiness  of  the  people.  His 
avarice,'  which  seems  to  have  prevailed,  in  his  cor-' 
rupt  mind,  over  every  other  sentiment,  attracted 

Kxscindere  cives 

Fnnditiis;  ct  nonieri  mentis  delerc  laborat. 
Tile  scrnples  of  l*asi  and  Tiileulont  can  arise  only  from  their  zeal  for 
the  (rlory  of  Tlu'odosiiis. 

i  Ammonins  .  .  .  Rutinnm  proprtis  manilius  snscepit  tirro  fontc 
mnndatnm.  See  Rosweyde's  \'itu_'  I'atrnm,  p. .047.  Sozonien  (I.  viii. 
c.  17.)  mentions  the  church  arnl  monastery;  and  Tillemoiit  (Mem. 
Eccles.  torn.  ix.  p.  593.)  records  this  synod,  in  which  St.  tircgory  of 
Nyssii  performed  a  conspicuous  part. 

k  Montesquieu  (Esprit  des  Loix,  1.  xii.  c.  12.)  prai«es  one  of  the 
laws  of  Theodosius,  addressed  to  the  prii-Cect  Rutintis,  ;!.  ix.  tit,  iv.  leff. 
nnic.)  to  discourage  tile  proseention  of  treasonable,  or  s;icrile;;ions, 
Words.  A  tyrannical  statute  always  proves  the  existence  of  tyranny  ; 
hut  a  laudable  edict  may  only  contain  the  specions  prolessions,  or  ui. 
etfectnal  wishes,  of  the  prince,  or  his  ministers.  This,  1  am  afriitl,  is  a 
just,  thou'.'h  mortifying,  canon  of  criticism. 

I fluetibus  auri. 

Expleri  ille  calor  ncquit 
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the  wealth  of  the  east,  by  the  various  arts  of  par- 
tial, and  general,  extortion  ;  oppressive  taxes, 
scandalous  bribery,  immoderate  fines,  unjust  con- 
fiscations, forced  or  fictitious  testaments,  by  whicli 
the  tyrant  despoiled  of  their  lawful  inheritance  tlie 
children  of  strangers,  or  enemies  ;  and  the  public 
sale  of  justice,  as  well  as  of  favour,  which  he  in- 
stituted in  the  palace  of  Constantinople.  The  am- 
bitious candidate  eagerly  solicited,  at  the  expense 
of  the  fairest  part  of  his  patrimony,  the  honours  and 
emoluments  of  some  provincial  government  :  the 
lives  and  fortunes  of  the  unhappy  people  were 
abandoned  to  the  most  liberal  purchaser ;  and  the 
public  discontent  was  sometimes  appeased  by  the 
sacrifice  of  an  unpopular  criminal,  whose  punish- 
ment was  profitable  only  to  the  pra^fect  of  the  east, 
his  accomplice  and  his  judge.  If  avarice  were  not 
the  blindest  of  the  human  passions,  the  motives  of 
Rufinus  might  excite  our  curiosity  ;  and  we  might 
be  tempted  to  inquire,  with  what  view  he  violated 
every  principle  of  humanity  and  justice,  to  accu- 
mulate those  immense  treasures,  which  he  could 
not  spend  without  folly,  nor  possess  without  dan- 
ger. Perhaps  he  vainly  imagined,  that  he  laboured 
for  the  interest  of  an  only  daughter,  on  whom  he 
intended  to  bestow  his  royal  pupil,  and  the  august 
rank  of  empress  of  the  east.  Perhaps  he  deceived 
himself  by  the  opinion,  that  his  avarice  was  the 
instrument  of  his  ambition.  He  aspired  to  place 
his  fortune  on  a  secure  and  independent  basis, 
which  should  no  longer  depend  on  the  caprice  of 
the  young  emperor  :  yet  he  neglected  to  conciliate 
the  hearts  of  the  soldiers  ahd  people,  by  the  liberal 
distribution  of  those  riches,  which  he  had  acquired 
trith  so  much  toil,  and  with  so  much  guilt.  The 
extreme  parsimony  of  Rufinus  left  him  only  the 
reproach,  and  envy,  of  ill-gotten  wealth  ;  his  de- 
pendents served  him  without  attachment ;  the  uni- 
versal hatred  of  mankind  was  repressed  only  by 
the  influence  of  servile  fear.  The  fate  of  Lucian 
proclaimed  to  the  east,  that  the  praefect,  whose  in- 
dustrj'  was  much  abated  in  the  despatch  of  ordinary 
business,  was  active  and  indefatigable  in  the  pur- 
.suit  of  revenge.  Lucian,  the  son  of  the  pnvfect 
Florentius,  the  oppressor  of  Gaul,  and  the  enemy 
of  Julian,  had  employed  a  considerable  part  of  his 
inheritance,  the  fruit  of  rapine  and  corruption,  to 
purchase  the  friendship  of  Rufinus,  and  the  high 
oiiice  of  count  of  the  east.  But  the  new  magistrate 
imprudently  departed  from  the  maxims  of  the  court, 
and  of  the  times ;  disgraced  his  benefactor,  by  the 
contrast  of  a  virtuous  and  temperate  administration  ; 
and  presumed  to  refuse  an  act  of  injustice,  which 
might  have  tended  to  the  profit  of  the  emperor's 
uncle.     Arcadius  was  easily  persuaded  to  resent 

Con*;fSt«  cumulantur  opes  ;  orbisque  rapin-is 

Accipit  una  dnmus. 

Tliis  cliarartcr  (Ciandian.  in  lliifm.  i.  184 — 220.)  is  confirmed  hy  Jerora, 
a  ilisiiiteresled  witness,  (dedceus  insatiabilis  avaritia?,  torn.  i.  ad  Helio. 
At.  p.  2(> )  hy  Zosimus,  (I.  v.  p.  2t*6.)  and  by  Suidas,  who  copied  the 
hislory  of  Eiinapins. 

m      Cietera  segDis; 

Ad  facinus  velox ;  pcDJtus  regione  remotas 

Itnpiger  ire  \ia5. 


the  supposed  insult ;  and  the  praifeet  of  the  cast 
resolved  to  execute  in  person  the  cruel  vengeance, 
which  he  meditated  against  this  ungrateful  delegate 
of  his  power.  He  performed  with  incessant  speed 
the  journey  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  miles,  from 
Constantinople  to  Antioch,  entered  the  capital  of 
Syria  at  the  dead  of  night,  and  spread  universal 
consternation  among  a  people  ignorant  of  his  de- 
sign, but  not  ignorant  of  his  character.  The  count 
of  the  fifteen  provinces  of  the  east  was  dragged,  like 
the  vilest  malefactor,  before  the  arbitrary  tribunal 
of  Rufinus.  Notwithstanding  the  clearest  evidence 
of  his  integrity,  which  was  not  impeached  even  by 
the  voice  of  an  accuser,  Lucian  was  condemned, 
almost  without  a  trial,  to  suffer  a  cruel  and  igno- 
minious punishment.  The  ministers  of  the  tyrant, 
by  the  order,  and  in  the  presence,  of  their  master, 
beat  him  on  the  neck  with  leather  thongs,  armed  at 
the  extremities  with  lead  ;  and  when  he  fainted 
under  the  violence  of  the  pain,  he  was  removed  in 
a  close  litter,  to  conceal  his  dj'ing  agonies  from  the 
eyes  of  the  indignant  city.  No  sooner  had  Rufinus 
perpetrated  this  inhuman  act,  the  sole  object  of  his 
expedition,  than  he  returned,  amidst  the  deep  and 
silent  curses  of  a  trembling  people,  from  Antioch 
to  Constantinople ;  and  his  diligence  was  accele- 
rated by  the  hope  of  accomplishing,  without  delay, 
the  nuptials  of  his  daughter  with  the  emperor  of 
the  east." 

But  Rufinus  soon  experienced,  that  „  .    ,. 

He  IS  disappoint- 

a  prudent  minister  should  constantly  cd.  by  the  mar. 

,  .  ,  i.        1      ii         ..  riai^e  of  Arcadius, 

secure  his  royal  captive  by  the  strong,  'X.  D.  jm. 
though  invisible,  chain  of  habit ;  and  *f"^''  ^''■ 
that  the  merit,  and  much  more  easily  the  favour,  of 
the  absent,  are  obliterated  in  a  short  time  from  the 
mind  of  a  weak  and  capricious  sovereign.  While 
the  prsefect  satiated  his  revenge  at  Antioch,  a  secret 
conspiracy  of  the  favourite  eunuchs,  directed  by  the 
great  chamberlain  Eutropius,  undermined  his  power 
in  the  palace  of  Constantinople.  They  discovered 
that  Arcadius  was  not  inclined  to  love  the  daughter 
of  Rufinus,  who  had  been  chosen,  without  his  con- 
sent, for  his  bride  ;  and  they  contrived  to  substitute 
in  her  place  the  fair  Eudoxia,  the  daughter  of 
Bauto,"  a  general  of  the  Franks  in  the  service  of 
Rome ;  and  who  was  educated,  since  the  death  of 
Iter  father,  in  the  family  of  the  sons  of  Promotus. 
The  young  emperor,  whose  chastity  liad  been  strictly 
guarded  by  the  pious  care  of  his  tutor  Arsenius," 
eagerly  listened  to  the  artful  and  fiattering  descrip- 
tions of  the  charms  of  Eudoxia  ;  he  gazed  with 
impatient  ardour  on  her  picture,  and  he  understood 
the  necessity  of  concealing  his  amorous  designs 
from  the  knowledge  of  a  minister,  who  was  so  deeply 
interested  to  oppose  the  consummation  of  his  Iiap- 

This  alhision  of  Claudian  (in  Rnfin.  i.  2-11. ]  is  :%zA>n  expLiined  by  the 
circumstantial  narrative  of  Zosimus.  (I,  v,  p.. 288,  289.) 

a  Zosimus,  (1.  ir.  p.  24,1.)  praises  the  I'aiour.  prudence,  and  intcrrrity 
of  Ilauto  the  Frank.  See  Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  v.  p.  771. 

o  Arsenins  escaped  from  the  palace  of  Constantinople,  ami  pa.s.«ed 
fiftv-fivc  years  in  rigid  jtenance  in  the  monasteries  of  F.irypt.  See 
Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  xiv.  p.  (>76— 7t)2;  and  Fleury,  Hist. 
Eccles.  torn.  v.  p.  1,  &c.  but  the  latter,  for  want  of  authentic  materials, 
has  given  too  much  credit  to  the  legend  of  Metaphrastcs. 
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piness.  Soon  after  the  return  of  Rufinus,  the 
approarliint;  eeremony  of  the  royal  nuptials  wa.s 
announced  to  llie  people  of  Constantinople,  wlio 
prepared  to  eelibrate.  with  false  and  hollow  aeela- 
mations,  the  fortune  of  his  daughter.  A  splendid 
train  of  eunuehs  and  ollicers  issued,  in  hymeneal 
pomp,  from  the  gates  of  the  palaee  ;  hearing  aloft 
the  diadem,  the  robes,  and  the  inestimable  orna- 
ments, of  the  future  empress.  The  solemn  proccs- 
sion-passed  through  the  streets  of  the  eity,  wliieli 
were  adorned  with  garlands,  and  fdled  with  spec- 
tators ;  but,  when  it  reached  the  house  of  the  sons 
of  Proniotus,  the  principal  eunuch  respectfully  en- 
tered the  mansion,  invested  the  fair  Kudoxia  with 
the  imperial  robes,  and  conducted  her  in  triumph 
to  the  palace  and  bed  of  Arcadius.''  The  sccrcsy, 
and  success,  with  which  this  conspiracy  against 
Kullnus  had  been  conducted,  imprinted  a  mark  of 
indtlible  ridicule  on  the  character  of  a  minister, 
who  had  sull'ered  himself  to  be  deceived,  in  a  post 
where  the  arts  of  deceit  and  dissimulation  consti- 
tute the  most  distinguishing  merit.  He  considered, 
with  a  mixture  of  indignation  and  fear,  the  victory 
of  an  aspiring  eunuch,  who  had  secretly  captivated 
the  favour  of  his  sovereign  ;  and  the  disgrace  of 
his  daughter,  whose  interest  was  inseparably  con- 
nected with  his  own,  wounded  the  tenderness,  or  at 
least  the  pride,  of  Kufinus.  At  the  moment  when 
he  flattered  himself  that  he  should  become  the 
father  of  a  line  of  kings,  a  foreign  maid,  w  ho  had 
been  educated  in  the  house  of  his  implacable  ene- 
mies, was  introduced  into  the  imperial  bed  ;  and 
Eudoxia  soon  displayed  a  superiority  of  sense  and 
spirit,  to  improve  the  ascendant  which  her  beauty 
must  a<(|uire  over  the  mind  of  a  fond  and  youthful 
husband.  The  emperor  would  soon  be  instructed 
to  hate,  to  fear,  and  to  destroy,  the  powerful  sub- 
ject, whom  he  had  injured  ;  and  the  consciousness 
of  guilt  deprived  Rufinus  of  every  hope,  either  of 
safety  or  comfort,  in  the  retirement  of  a  private  life. 
But  he  .still  possessed  the  most  effectual  means  of 
defending  his  dignity,  and  perhaps  of  oppressing 
his  enemies.  The  pra'fect  still  exercised  an  uncon- 
trolled authority  over  the  civil  and  military  govern- 
ment of  the  east :  and  his  treasures,  if  he  could  re- 
solve to  use  them,  might  be  employed  to  procure 
proper  instruments,  for  the  execution  of  the  blackest 
designs,  that  pride,  ambition,  and  revenge,  could 
suggest  to  a  desperate  statesman.  The  character 
of  Kulinus  seemed  to  justify  tlie  accusations,  that 
he  conspired  against  the  person  of  his  sovereign,  to 
.seat  himself  on  the  vacant  throne  ;  and  that  he  had 
secretly  invited  the  Huns  and  the  Goths  to  invade 
the  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  to  increase  the 
public  confusion.  The  subtle  pra-fect,  whose  life 
had  been  spent  in  the  intrigues  of  the  palace,  op- 

p  Ttiis  story  {Zosimus,  1,  v.  p.  290.)  proves  that  tlieliyinencil  rite.,  nf 
antiquity  were  still  practised,  witlmut  idolatry,  by  tiit-  riiristians  ut  the 
east ;  and  ttie  bride  was  forcibly  conducted  troni  tlie  house  of  iier  pa. 
rents  to  tliat  of  her  liusband.  Our  form  of  marriage  requires,  witli  less 
delicacy,  the  express  and  public  coiisi;ntof  a  virfjin. 

q  /osimus,  (I.  V.  p.  200.)  Orosiiis,  (1.  vii.  c.  37.)  and  the  Cbronirlc  of 
Marcelliniis.  Claudian  (in  Kufin.  ii.  7—100.)  (laints  ill  lively  colours 
the  distress  and  guiU  of  the  pnefecl. 


posed,  with  equal  arms,  the  artful  measures  of  the 
eunuch  Eutropius ;  but  the  timid  soul  of  Rufinus 
was  asttuiishcd  by  the  hostile  a|)proa<h  of  a  more 
formidalile  rival,  of  the  great  Stilicho,  the  general, 
or  rather  the  master,  of  the  empire  of  the  «est.'i 

The  celestial  gift  «hicl,  Achilles  oh-  character  of  SlU 
tained,  and   Alexander  envied,  of  a    licho.  the  mini*. 

ter,  and  {general, 

poet  w  orthy  to  celebrate  the  actions  of  of  the  western 
heroes,  has  been  enjoyed  by  Stilicho,  ""'""^' 
in  a  much  higher  degree  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  the  declining  stale  of  genius,  and  of 
art.  The  muse  of  Claudian,'  devoted  to  his  service, 
was  always  prepared  to  stiginatize  his  adversaries, 
Rulinus,  or  Eutropius,  witli  eternal  infamy;  or  to 
paint  in  the  most  splendid  colours,  the  victories, 
and  virtues,  of  a  powerful  benefactor.  In  the  re- 
view of  a  period  indifferently  supplied  with  au- 
thentic materials,  we  cannot  refuse  to  illustrate  the 
annals  of  Honorius,  from  the  invectives,  or  the  pa- 
negyrics, of  a  contemporary  writer;  but  as  Clau- 
dian appears  to  have  indulged  the  most  amiile  pri- 
vilege of  a  poet  and  a  courtier,  some  criticism  will 
be  requisite  to  translate  the  language  of  fiction,  or 
exaggeration,  into  the  truth  and  simplicity  of  his- 
toric prose.  His  silence  concerning  the  family  of 
.Stilicho  may  be  admitted  as  a  proof,  that  his  patron 
was  neither  at)le,  nor  desirous,  to  boast  of  a  long 
series  of  illu.strious  progenitors  ;  and  the  slight 
mention  of  his  father,  an  olliccr  of  barbarian  cavalry, 
in  the  service  of  Valens,  seems  to  countenance  the 
assertion,  that  the  general,  who  so  long  commanded 
the  armies  of  Rome,  was  descended  from  the  savage 
and  perfidious  race  of  the  Vandals.*  If  Stilicho 
had  not  possessed  the  external  advantages  of  strength 
and  stature,  the  most  flattering  bard,  in  the  presence 
of  so  many  thousand  spectators,  would  have  hesi- 
tated to  aliirm,  that  he  surpassed  the  measure  of  the 
demi-gods  of  antiquity  ;  and  that  whenever  he 
moved,  with  lofty  steps,  through  the  streets  of  the 
capital,  the  astonished  crowd  made  room  for  the 
stranger,  who  displayed,  in  a  private  condition,  the 
awful  majesty  of  a  hero.  From  his  earliest  youth 
he  embraced  the  profession  of  arms  ;  his  prudence 
and  valour  were  soon  distinguished  in  the  field; 
the  horsemen  and  archers  of  the  east  admired  his 
superior  dexterity  ;  and  in  each  degree  of  his  mili- 
tary promotions,  the  public  judgment  always  pre- 
vented and  approved  the  choice  of  the  sovereign. 
He  was  named  by  Theodosius,  to  ratify  a  solemn 
treaty  with  the  monarch  of  Persia :  he  supported, 
(luring  that  important  eml)as.sy,  the  dignity  of  the 
Roman  name  ;  and  after  his  return  to  Constanti- 
nople, his  merit  was  rewarded  by  an  intimate  and 
honourable  alliance  with  the  imperial  family.  The- 
odosius had  been  prompted,  by  a  pious  motive  of 
fraternal  afl'ection,  to  adopt,  for  his  own,  the  daugh- 

r  Slilicho,  directly  or  indirectly,  is  the  perpetual  theme  of  Claiulian. 
The  youtli  and  private  life  of  tlic  hero  are  vaguely  expressed  in  the 
poem  on  his  first  consulship,  35—140. 

■  Vandalornm.  imbellis,  avara;,  perfida*  et  dolnsa\  gcntis,  pcnere 
edilus.  Orosius.  I.  vii.  c.  38.  Jerom  (toin.  i.  ad  Gcrontiain,  [i.  t)3.)  calls 
him  a  semi.barbariaD. 
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ter  of  his  brother  Honorius  :  the  beauty  and  accom- 
plishments of  Serena'  were  universally  admired  by 
the  obsequious  court ;  and  Stilicho  obtained  the  pre- 
ference over  a  crowd  of  rivals,  who  ambitiously 
disputed  the  hand  of  the  princess,  and  the  favour 
of  her  adoptive  father."  The  assurance  that  the 
husband  of  Serena  would  be  faithful  to  the  throne, 
which  be  was  permitted  to  approach,  engaged  the 
emperor  to  exalt  the  fortunes,  and  to  employ  the 
abilities,  of  the  sagacious  and  intrepid  Stilicho. 
He  rose  through  the  successive  steps  of  master  of 
the  horse,  and  count  of  the  domestics. 

His    military 

coramaiid.        to  the  supreme  rank  ot  master-general 
A.  D.  385-J08.    ^j.  ^„  ^jjg  p^^.j,iry  and  infantry  of  the 

Roman,  or  at  least  of  the  western,  empire;"  and 
his  enemies  confessed,  that  he  invariably  disdained 
to  barter  for  gold  the  rewards  of  merit,  or  to  defraud 
the  soldiers  of  the  pay  and  gratifications,  which 
they  deserved,  or  claimed,  from  the  liberality  of 
the  state.'  The  valour  and  conduct  which  he  after- 
wards displayed,  in  the  defence  of  Italy,  against 
the  arms  of  Alaric  and  Radagaisus,  may  justify  the 
fame  of  his  early  achievements  ;  and  in  an  age  less 
attentive  to  the  laws  of  honour,  or  of  pride,  the 
Roman  generals  might  yield  the  pre-eminence  of 
rank,  to  the  ascendant  of  superior  genius.^  He 
lamented,  and  revenged,  the  murder  of  Promotus, 
his  rival  and  his  friend  ;  and  the  massacre  of  many 
thousands  of  the  flying  Bastarna?  is  represented  by 
the  poet,  as  a  bloody  sacrifice,  which  the  Roman 
Achilles  offered  to  the  manes  of  another  Patroclus. 
The  virtues  and  victories  of  Stilicho  deserved  the 
hatred  of  Rufinus  :  and  the  arts  of  calumny  might 
have  been  successful,  if  the  tender  and  vigilant 
Serena  had  not  protected  her  husband  against  his 
domestic  foes,  whilst  he  vanquished  in  the  field  the 
enemies  of  the  empire."  Theodosius  continued  to 
support  an  unworthy  minister,  to  whose  diligence 
he  delegated  the  government  of  the  palace,  and  of 
the  east ;  but  when  he  marched  against  the  tyrant 
Eugenius,  he  associated  his  faithful  general  to  the 
labours  and  glories  of  the  civil  war;  and,  in  the  last 
moments  of  his  life,  the  dying  monarch  recommended 
to  Stilicho  the  care  of  his  sons,  and  of  the  republic."" 
The  ambition  and  the  abilities  of  Stilicho  v.ere  not 


t  Claudian,  in  an  imperfect  poem,  lias  drawn  a  fair,  perhaps  a  flat- 
tering^, portrait  of  Serena.  That  favourite  niece  of  Theodosius  was  born, 
as  well  as  her  sister  Thermantia,  in  Spain;  from  whence,  in  their 
earliest  youth,  they  were  honourably  conducted  to  the  palace  of  Con- 
stantinople. 

u  Some  doubt  may  be  enlertained,  whether  this  adoption  was  legal, 
or  only  metaphorical,  (see  Ducange,  Fam.  Byzant.  p.  75.)  An  old  in- 
scription ;;ives  Stilicho  thesin;;ular  title  of  P'ro-gener  Divi  Theodosii. 

X  Claudian  (LausSerens,  190,  193.)  expresses,  in  poetic  language,  the 
"  dilectus  eiiuoruni,"  and  the  "  gemino  mox  idem  culmiue  dnxit  ag. 
miiia."  The  inscription  adds,  "  count  of  the  domestics,"  an  important 
command,  which  Stilicho,  in  the  height  of  his  graudeur,  might  pru- 
dently retain. 

r  The  beautiful  lines  of  Clantlian  (in  i  Cons.  Stilich.  ii.  113.)  dis|ilay 
Aif  genius:  hilt  the  integrity  of  Stilicho  (in  the  military  administration) 
is  much  more  firmly  established  by  the  unwilling  evidence  of  Zosimus, 
(I.  V.  p.  34S.) 

«    Si  hellica  moles 

Ingrueret,  ([uamvis  annis  et  jure  minori, 

Cederc  grandicvos  eqiiitum  peditumque  magistros 

Adspiceres. Claudian,  Laus  Seren.  p.  196,  5cc. 

A  modern  general   would  deem   their  submission,  either  heroic  patri- 
otism, or  abject  servility. 

«  Compare  the  p ii  on  the  first  consulship  (i.  95— 115.)  with   the 

Laus  Serena;  (227—2,17.  where  it  unfortunately  breaks  olT.)  \Vc  may 
Iierceive  the  deep  inveterate  malice  of  RufiDUS. 


unequal  to  the  important  trust ;  and  he  claimed  the 
guardianship  of  the  two  empires,  during  the  minor- 
ity of  Arcadius  and  Honorius.^  The  first  measure 
of  his  administration,  or  rather  of  his  reign,  dis- 
played to  the  nations  the  vigour  and  activity  of  a 
spirit  worthy  to  command.  He  passed  the  .\lps  in 
the  depth  of  winter ;  descended  the  stream  of  the 
Rhine,  from  the  fortress  of  Basil  to  the  marches  of 
Batavia ;  reviewed  the  state  of  the  garrisons ;  re- 
pressed the  enterprises  of  the  Germans  ;  and,  after 
establishing  along  the  banks  a  firm  and  honourable 
peace,  returned  with  incredible  speed  to  the  palace 
of  Milan.''  The  person  and  court  of  Honorius  were 
subject  to  the  master-general  of  the  west ;  and  the 
annies  and  provinces  of  Europe  obeyed,  without 
hesitation,  a  regular  authority,  which  was  exercised 
in  the  name  of  their  young  sovereign.  Two  rivals 
only  remained  to  dispute  the  claims,  and  to  provoke 
the  vengeance,  of  Stilicho.  Within  the  limits  of 
Africa,  Gildo,  the  Moor,  maintained  a  proud  and 
dangerous  independence,;  and  the  minister  of  Con- 
stantinople asserted  his  equal  reign  over  the  em- 
peror, and  the  empire,  of  the  east. 

The  impartiality  which  Stilicho  af-  The  fall  and 
fected,  as  the  common  guardian  of ''<'*^' °,5  "95.°"'' 
the  royal  brothers,  engaged  him  to  No>-  27'ii- 
regulate  the  equal  division  of  the  arms,  the  jewels, 
and  the  magnificent  wardrobe  and  furniture,  of  the 
deceased  emperor."  But  the  most  important  object 
of  the  inheritance  consisted  of  the  numerous  legions, 
cohorts,  and  squadrons,  of  Romans,  or  barbarians, 
whom  the  event  of  the  civil  war  had  united  under 
the  standard  of  Theodosius.  The  various  multi- 
tudes of  Europe  and  Asia,  exasperated  by  recent 
animosities,  were  overawed  by  the  authority  of  a 
single  man  ;  and  the  rigid  discipline  of  Stilicho 
protected  the  lands  of  the  citizens  from  the  rapine  of 
the  licentious  soldier.'  Anxious,  however,  and  im- 
patient, to  relieve  Italy  from  the  presence  of  this 
formidable  host,  which  could  be  useful  only  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  empire,  he  listened  to  the  just  re- 
quisition of  the  minister  of  Arcadius,  declared  his 
intention  of  re-conducting  in  person  the  troops  of 
the  cast  ;  and  dexterously  employed  the  rumour  of 
a  Gothic  tumult,  to  conceal  his  private  designs  of 

-Quern  f  rat ribus  ipse 


Disredens  clypeum  que  defensoremqne  dedisti. 
Vet  the  nomination  (iv  Cons.  Hon.  432.)  was  private,  (iii  Cons.  Hon. 
142.)  cunctos  discedere  .  .  .  jubet;  and  m.iy  therefore  be  suspected. 
Zosimus,  and  Suidas,  apply  to  Stilicho,  and  Rufinus,  the  same  equal 
title  of  ETTiTpoTToi,  guardians,  or  procurators. 

c  The  Roman  law  distinguishes  two  sorts  of  minority,  which  expired 
at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  of  twenty-five.  The  one  was  subject  to  the 
tutor,  or  guardian,  of  the  person  ;  the  other  to  the  curator,  or  trustee, 
of  the  estate.  (Heiueccius,  Atitiqiiitat.  Rom.-ad  Jurisprudent,  pertinent. 
1.  i.  tit.  xxii.  xxiii.  p.  218-232.)  Bui.  these  legal  ideas  were  never 
accurately  transferred  into  the  constitution  of  an  elective  monar- 
chy, 

d  See  Claudian  (i  Cons.  Stilich.  i.  1S8 — 242.)  but  he  must  allow  more 
than  fifleeu  days  for  the  journey  and  return  between  >lilan  and  Ley- 
den. 

e  I  Cons.  Stilich.  ii.  8S— 94.  Not  only  the  robes  and  di.adems  of  the 
deceased  emperor,  but  even  the  helmets,  sword-hilts,  belts,  cuir.issc5, 
&ic.  were  enriched  with  pearls,  emeralds,  and  diamonds. 

i  Tantoqne  remote 

Principe,  mntatas  orhis  non  sensit  halienas. 
This  high  commendation  (i  Corns.  Stil.  i.  149.)  may  be  jiistiticd  by  the 
fears  of  the  dying  emperor,  (de  Bell.  Gildon.  292-^301.)  and  the  peace 
and  good  order  which  were  enjoyed  after  his  death,  (i  Cons  Stil.  i. 
510—168.) 
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ambition  and  revenge.^  The  guilty  soul  of  Riirimis 
was  alarmed  by  the  approach  of  a  warrior  and  a 
rival,  whose  enmity  he  deserved  ;  he  computed,  with 
increasing  terror,  the  narrow  space  of  his  life  and 
greatness  ;  and,  as  the  last  hope  of  safety,  he  inter- 
posed the  authority  of  the  emperor  Areadius.  Stili- 
eho,  who  appears  to  have  directed  his  ni;ircli  along 
the  sea-coast  of  the  Hadriatie,  was  nut  I'ur  distant 
from  tlic  city  of  Thessalonica,  when  he  received  a 
peremptory  message,  to  recall  the  troops  of  the  east, 
and  to  declare,  that  his  nearer  approach  would  be 
considered,  by  the  Byzantine  court,  as  an  act  of 
hostility.  Tlic  prompt  and  unexpected  obedience 
of  the  general  of  the  west,  convinced  the  vulgar  of 
his  loyalty  and  moderation  ;  and,  as  he  had  already 
engaged  the  aU'ectioii  of  the  eastern  troops,  he  re- 
commended to  their  zeal  tlie  execution  of  his  bloody 
design,  which  might  be  accomplished  in  his  ab- 
sence, with  less  danger  perhaps,  and  with  less 
reproach.  Stilicho  left  the  command  of  the  troops 
of  the  east  to  Gainas,  the  Gotli,  on  whose  lidelity 
he  firmly  relied  ;  with  an  assurance,  at  least,  that 
the  hardy  barbarian  would  never  be  diverted  from 
his  purpose  by  any  consideration  of  fear  or  remorse. 
The  soldiers  v.ere  easily  persuaded  to  punish  the 
enemy  of  Stilicho,  and  of  Home  ;  and  such  was  tlie 
general  hatred  which  Rulinus  had  excited,  that  the 
fatal  secret,  communicated  to  thousands,  was  faith- 
fully preserved  during  the  long  march  from  Thessa- 
lonica to  the  gates  of  Constantinople.  As  soon  as 
they  had  resolved  his  death,  they  condescended  to 
flatter  his  luide  ;  the  ambitious  pr;efect  was  seduced 
to  believe,  that  those  powerful  auxiliaries  might  be 
tempted  to  place  the  diadem  on  his  head  ;  and  the 
treasures  which  he  distributed,  with  a  tardy  and 
reluctant  hand,  were  accepted  by  the  indignant 
multitude,  as  an  insult,  rather  than  as  a  gift.  At 
the  distance  of  a  mile  from  the  capital,  in  tlic  Held 
of  Mars,  before  the  palace  of  Hcbdonion,  the  troops 
halted  :  and  the  emperor,  as  well  as  his  minister, 
advanced,  according  to  ancient  custom,  respect- 
fully to  salute  the  power  which  supported  their 
throne.  As  Rufiuus  passed  along  the  ranks,  and 
disguised,  with  studied  courtesy,  his  innate  haughti- 
ness, the  wings  insensibly  wheeled  from  the  right 
and  left,  and  enclosed  the  devoted  victim  within  the 
circle  of  tlieir  arms.  IJcfore  he  could  relied  on  the 
danger  of  his  situation,  (Jaliias  gave  the  signal  of 
death  ;  a  daring  and  forward  soldier  plunged  his 
sword  into  the  breast  of  the  guilty  pracfect,  and 
Rufinus  fell,  groaned,  and  expired,  at  the  feet  of 
the  allrightcd  emperor.  If  the  agonies  of  a  moment 
could  expiate  the  crimes  of  a  whole  life,  or  if  the 
outrages  inllictcd  on  a  breathless  corpse  could  be 

IT  StilichoN marcll, .nnd  the  death  of  linriiiiis,  are  desrriherl  hv  Claii- 
diaii,  (in  Rnfiii.  I.  ii.  101—45:).)  Zoaimns,  (I.  v.  |i.  aUli,  207.)  Sianmcn, 
(1.  viii.  c.  i.)  Socrates,  (1.  vj.  c.  i.)  rhilo!ttor;c>iis,  (1.  xi.  c.  3.)  willi  Gode- 
Iroy.  J).  411.)  ami  tlic  Chronicle  of  Marcclliiius. 

li  The  dUsection  of  Uufinu»,  which  Claudian  iicrforms  with  the 
wva-ie  c.ioIni-.vs  of  an  anatomist,  (in  Ilufin.  ii.  405— 4Ij.)  is  likewise 
8|i«cilied  by  ZoHimus  and  Jerom,  (torn.  i.  p.  liU.) 

i  The  paKali  Zotimu.s  TncnIionsLheir  8.inctnary  anfl  i)iI;;riiTia^e.  The 
sister  of  kulinu>,  Sylv,inia,  who  paswd  her  life  in  .lenisalctn,  is  famous 
in  mona-stic  history.  1.  Tlie  studious  virjjin  had  dili;;eiitly,  and  even 
repeatedly,  perused  the  commentators  on  tlie  Bible,  Origcn,  Grojjory, 


the  object  of  pity,  our  humanity  might  iicrhaps  be 
all'eelcd  by  the  horrid  circumstances  which  accom- 
panied the  murder  of  Rufinus.  His  mangled  body 
was  abandoned  to  the  brutal  fury  of  the  populace 
of  either  sex,  who  hastened  in  crowds,  from  every 
quarter  of  the  city,  to  trample  on  the  remains  of  the 
haughty  minister,  at  whose  frown  they  had  so  lately 
tieinbkd.  Ilis  right  hand  was  cut  oil',  and  carried 
through  tlie  streets  of  Constantinople,  in  cruel 
mockery,  to  extort  contributions  for  the  avaricious 
tyrant,  whose  head  was  publicly  exposed,  borne 
aloft  on  the  point  of  a  long  lance.''  According  to 
the  savage  maxims  of  the  Greek  republics,  his  in- 
nocent family  would  have  .shared  the  punishment  of 
his  crimes.  The  wife  and  daughter  of  Rufinus  were 
indebted  for  their  safety  to  the  inllueuee  of  religion. 
Her  sanctuary  protected  them  from  the  raging 
madness  of  the  people  ;  and  they  were  permitted  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  their  lives  in  the  exercises 
of  christian  devotion,  in  the  peaceful  retirement  of 
Jerusalem.' 

The   servile   poet  of    Stilicho    ap-   ,,.      ,    ,  , 

.  .  Di.scord  of  the 

plauds,  with  ferocious  joy,  this  horrid     two  empires, 

II  1  ■    t       ■        J 1  .  •  A.  D.  3t*6,  Stc. 

deed,  which,  in  the  execution,  per- 
haps, of  justice,  violated  every  law  of  nature  and 
society,  profaned  the  majesty  of  the  prince,  and  re- 
newed the  dangerous  examples  of  military  licence. 
Tlie  contemplation  of  the  universal  order  and  har- 
mony had  satisfied  Claudian  of  the  existence  of  the 
Deity  ;  but  the  prosperous  impunity  of  vice  ap- 
peared to  contradict  his  moral  attributes  ;  and  the 
fate  of  Rufinus  was  the  only  event  which  could 
dispel  the  religious  doubts  of  the  poet.''  Such  an 
act  might  vindicate  the  honour  of  Providence  ;  but 
it  did  not  much  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  the 
people.  In  less  than  three  months  they  were  in- 
formed of  the  maxims  of  the  new  administration, 
by  a  singular  edict,  which  established  the  exclusive 
right  of  the  treasury  over  the  spoils  of  Rufinus; 
and  silenced,  under  heavy  penalties,  the  piesump- 
tuous  claims  of  the  subjects  of  the  eastern  empire, 
who  had  been  injured  by  his  rapacious  tyranny.' 
Even  Stilicho  did  not  derive  from  the  murder  of 
his  rival  the  fruit  which  he  had  proposed  ;  and 
though  he  gratified  his  revenge,  his  ambition  was 
disappointed.  Under  the  name  of  a  favourite,  the 
weakness  of  Areadius  required  a  master,  but  he 
naturally  preferred  the  obsequious  arts  of  the 
eunuch  Eutropius,  who  had  obtained  his  domestic 
confidence ;  and  the  emperor  contemplated,  with 
terror  and  aversion,  the  stern  genius  of  a  foreign 
warrior.  Till  they  were  divided  by  the  jealousy  of 
power,  the  sword  of  Gainas,  and  the  charms  of 
Eudoxia,  supported  the  favour  of  the   great  eham- 

B.asil,  &c.  to  the  anioimt  of  five  millions  of  lines.  2.  At  the  age  of 
threescore,  she  conid  lioast,  that  she  had  never  washed  her  hands,  face, 
or  any  part  of  her  whole  body,  except  the  tips  of  her  lio!;ers,  to  receive 
the  communion.     See  the  Vita^  Palruin,  p.  779.  !i77. 

Iv  See  the  beautiful  exordium  of  his  invective  against  Rnfiiins, 
which  is  curionsly  discussed  by  the  sceptic  Bayle,  Ltictioiinaire  Cn- 
tiijue.  RUFIN.   Not.  i;. 

1  See  the  Thcoilosian  Code.  I.  ix.  tit.  xlii.  les'.  II,  1.1.  The  new 
ministers  attempted,  with  inconsistent  avarice,  to  seize  the  spoils  of 
their  predecessor,  and  to  provide  for  their  own  future  security. 
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berlain  of  the  palace:  the  perfidious  Goth,  who 
"was  appointed  master-general  of  the  east,  betrayed, 
without  scruple,  the  interest  of  his  benefactor  ;  and 
the  same  troops,  who  had  so  lately  massacred  the 
enemy  of  Stilieho,  were  enstagcd  to  support,  against 
him,  the  independence  of  the  throne  of  Constanti- 
nople. The  favourites  of  Arcadius  fomented  a 
secret  and  irreconcilable  war  against  a  formidable 
hero,  who  aspired  to  govern,  and  to  defend,  the  two 
empires  of  Rome,  and  the  two  sons  of  Theodosius. 
They  incessantly  laboured,  by  dark  and  treacherous 
machinations,  to  deprive  him  of  the  esteem  of  the 
prince,  the  respect  of  the  people,  and  the  friend- 
ship of  the  barbarians.  The  life  of  Stilieho  was 
repeatedly  attempted  by  the  dagger  of  hired  as- 
sassins :  and  a  decree  was  obtained,  from  the  senate 
of  Constantinople,  to  declare  him  an  enemy  of  the 
republic,  and  to  confiscate  his  ample  possessions  in 
the  provinces  of  the  east.  At  a  time  wlien  the  only 
hope  of  delaying  the  ruin  of  the  Roman  name  de- 
pended on  the  firm  union,  and  reciprocal  aid,  of  all 
the  nations  to  whom  it  had  been  gradually  commu- 
nicated, the  subjects  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius 
were  instructed,  by  their  respective  masters,  to  view 
«acb  other  in  a  foreign,  and  even  hostile,  light ;  to 
rejoice  in  their  mutual  calamities,  and  to  embrace, 
as  their  faithful  allies,  tue  barbarians,  whom  they 
excited  to  invade  the  territories  of  their  country- 
men.™ The  natives  of  Italy  afl'ected  to  despise  the 
servile  and  effeminate  Greeks  of  Byzantium,  who 
presumed  to  imitate  the  dress,  and  to  usurp  the  dig- 
nity, of  Roman  senators  ;"  and  the  Greeks  had  not 
yet  forgot  the  sentiments  of  hatred  and  contempt, 
which  their  polished  ancestors  had  so  long  enter- 
tained for  the  rude  inhabitants  of  the  west.  The 
distinction  of  two  governments,  which  soon  pro- 
duced the  separation  of  two  nations,  will  justify 
my  design  of  suspending  the  series  of  the  Byzan- 
tine history,  to  prosecute,  without  interruption,  the 
disgraceful,  but  memorable,  reign  of  Honorius. 
_     ,     , The   prudent  Stilieho,    instead    of 

Revolt  of  Gildo,  ^  ... 

in  Africa,       persisting  to  force  the  inclinations  of  a 

.\.  D.  386— 398.  •  ,  ■  ■  ■      *    j    u- 

prince,  and  people,  who  rejected  his 
government,  wisely  abandoned  Arcadius  to  his  un- 
worthy favourites ;  and  his  reluctance  to  involve 
the  two  empires  in  a  civil  war  displayed  the  mo- 
deration of  a  minister,  who  had  so  often  signalized 
iiis  military  spirit  and  abilities.  But  if  Stilieho  had 
any  longer  endured  the  revolt  of  Africa,  he  would 
have  betrayed  the  security  of  the  capital,  and  the 
majesty  of  the  western  emperor,  to  the  capricious 
insolence  of  a  Moorish  rebel.  Giido,"  the  brother 
of  the  tyrant  Firmus,  had  preserved  and  obtained, 
as  the  reward  of  his  apparent  fidelity,  the  immense 

m  See  Claudian.  (i  Cons.  Stilicli.  1.  i,  273.  2£i>.  29C.  1.  ii.  83.)  and 
Zosimtis,  J.  V.  p.  302. 

Q  Claudian  luni^  the  consulship  of  the  eunuch  Eutropius  into  a  na- 
tional reflection,  (I.  ii.  134.) 

Pl.AUdentem  cerne  senatum 

Et  hyzanlinns  procere.s,  Graiosrjiie  quirites: 
O  pairibus  plebes.  ()  digni  consule  patres. 
It  is  curious  to  observe  tiie  first  symptoms  of  jealousy  and  schism,  be- 
tween old  and  new  Home,  between  the  Greeks  and  Latins. 

o  Claudian  may  have  cxaij.Ser.ited  the  vices  of  Gildo;  but  his 
Moorish  extraction,  his  notorious  actions,  and  the  complaints  of  St. 
Auguslin,  luay  justify  the  poet's  iovectives,     Baronius  (Aanal.  Ecdes. 


patrimony  which  was  forfeited  by  treason  ;  long 
and  meritorious  service,  in  the  armies  of  Rome, 
raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  a  military  count ;  the 
narrow  policy  of  the  court  of  Theodosius  had 
adopted  the  mischievous  expedient,  of  supporting 
a  legal  government  by  the  interest  of  a  powerful 
family  ;  and  the  brother  of  Firmus  was  invested 
with  the  command  of  Africa.  His  ambition  soon 
usurped  the  administration  of  justice,  and  of  the 
finances,  without  account,  and  without  control ; 
and  he  maintained,  during  a  reign  of  twelve  years, 
the  possession  of  an  office,  from  which  it  was  im- 
possible to  remove  him,  without  the  danger  of  a 
civil  war.  During  those  twelve  years,  the  provinces 
of  Africa  groaned  under  the  dominion  of  a  tyrant, 
who  seemed  to  unite  the  unfeeling  temper  of  a 
stranger,  with  the  partial  resentments  of  domestic 
faction.  The  forms  of  law  were  often  superseded 
by  the  use  of  poison;  and  if  the  trembling  guests, 
who  were  invited  to  the  table  of  Gildo,  presumed 
to  express  their  fears,  the  insolent  suspicion  served 
only  to  excite  his  fury,  and  he  loudly  summoned 
the  ministers  of  death.  Gildo  alternately  indulged 
the  passions  of  avarice  and  lust;!"  and  if  his  days 
were  terrible  to  the  rich,  his  nights  were  not  less 
dreadful  to  husbands  and  parents.  The  fairest  of 
their  wives  and  daughters  were  prostituted  to  the 
embraces  of  the  tjrant ;  and  afterwards  abandoned 
to  a  ferocious  troop  of  barbarians  and  assassins,  the 
black  or  swarthy  natives  of  the  desert;  whom 
Gildo  considered  as  the  only  guardians  of  his 
throne.  In  the  civil  war  between  Theodosius  and 
Eugenius,  the  count,  or  rather  the  sovereign,  of 
Africa,  maintained  a  haughty  and  suspicious  neu- 
trality ;  refused  to  assist  either  of  the  contending 
parties  with  troops  or  vessels,  expected  the  de- 
claration of  fortune,  and  reserved  for  the  conqueror 
the  vain  professions  of  his  allegiance.  Such  pro- 
fessions would  not  have  satisfied  the  master  of  the 
Roman  world :  but  the  death  of  Theodosius,  and 
the  weakness  and  discord  of  his  sons,  confirmed 
the  power  of  the  Moor ;  who  condescended,  as  a 
proof  of  his  moderation,  to  abstain  from  the  use  of 
the  diadem,  and  to  supply  Rome  with  the  customary 
tribute,  or  rather  subsidy,  of  corn.  In  every  divi- 
sion of  the  empire,  the  five  provinces  of  Africa 
were  invariably  assigned  to  the  west;  and  Gildo 
had  consented  to  govern  that  extensive  country  in 
the  name  of  Honorius ;  but  his  knowledge  of  the 
character  and  designs  of  Stilieho,  soon  engaged 
him  to  address  his  homage  to  a  more  distant  and 
feeble  sovereign.  The  ministers  of  Arcadius  em- 
braced the  cause  of  a  perfidious  rebel  ;  and  the  de- 
lusive hope  of  adding  the  numerous  cities  of  Africa 

A.  D.  ,398.  No.  35— 5&)  has  treated  the  African  rebellion  with  skill  aud 
learniiiu'. 

p  Instat  terribilis  vivis,  morientibusIiMres, 
Viri^inibus  raptor,  thalamis  obscanns  adulter. 
Nulla  ()uies:  oritur  prred'i  ce.ssanle  libido, 
Divitibusque  dies,  et  nox  metuenda  maritis. 
-Mauris  ctari.ssima  qufeque 


F.islidila  dalur.- 


Baronius  condemns,  still  more  severely,  the  licentiousnc*  of  Gildo  i  as 
his  wife,  his  daughter,  and  his  sister,  were  examples  of  perfeet  chastity. 
The  adulteries  of  the  African  soldien,  are  checked  by  one  of  the  iu"i- 
l>erial  laws. 
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to  the  empire  of  the  cast,  tempted  thera  to  assert  a 
chiiiii,  whicli  they  were  incapable  of  supporting:, 
cither  by  reason  or  by  arnis.i 

llr  i.  inn.ltmn.  \N  hen  .Stilleho  liad  given  a  firm  and 
eil  by  ihc  Ko-    decisive  answer  to  the  pretensions  of 

niai)  st-riali-, 

A.  D.  3ii7.  the  Byzantine  court,  he  solemnly  ac- 
cused the  tyrant  of  Africa  before  the  tribunal, 
which  had  formerly  judged  the  kings  and  nations 
of  the  earth  ;  and  the  image  of  the  republic  was 
revived,  after  a  long  interval,  under  the  reign  of 
Honorius.  Tlie  emperor  transmitted  an  accurate 
and  ample  detail  of  the  eoniplaints  of  the  provin- 
cials, and  the  crimes  of  (iildo,  to  the  Roman  senate  ; 
and  the  members  of  that  venerable  assembly  were 
required  to  pronoun(-e  the  condemnation  of  the 
rebel.  Their  unanimous  suffrage  declared  him  the 
enemy  of  the  republic  ;  and  the  decree  of  the  senate 
added  a  sacred  and  legitimate  sanction  to  the 
Roman  arms.'  A  people,  who  still  remembered, 
that  their  ancestors  had  been  the  masters  of  the 
world,  would  have  applauded,  with  conscious  pride, 
the  representation  of  ancient  freedom  ;  if  they  had 
not  long  since  been  accustomed  to  prefer  the  solid 
assurance  of  bread,  to  the  unsubstantial  visions  of 
liberty  and  greatness.  The  subsistence  of  Rome 
depended  on  the  harvests  of  Africa ;  and  it  was 
evident,  that  a  declaration  of  war  would  be  the 
signal  of  famine.  The  pra-feet  Symmachus,  who 
presided  in  the  deliberations  of  the  senate,  admo- 
nished the  minister  of  his  just  ;ipprehension,  that 
as  soon  as  the  revengeful  Moor  should  prohibit  the 
exportation  of  corn,  the  tranquillity,  and  perhaps 
the  safety,  of  the  capital,  would  be  threatened  by 
the  hungry  rage  of  a  turbulent  multitude.'  The 
prudence  of  Stilicho  conceived,  and  executed, 
without  delay,  the  most  efl'cctual  measure  for  the 
relief  of  the  Roman  people.  A  large  and  season- 
able supply  of  corn,  collected  in  the  inland  pro- 
vinces of  Gaul,  was  embarked  on  the  rapid  stream 
of  the  Rhone,  and  transported,  by  an  easy  naviga- 
tion, from  the  Rhone  to  the  Tyber.  During  the 
whole  term  of  the  African  war,  the  granaries  of 
Rome  were  continually  filled,  her  dignity  was  vin- 
dicated from  the  humiliating  dependence,  and  the 
minds  of  an  immense  jjcuple  were  quieted  by  the 
calm  confidence  of  peace  and  plenty.' 
The  African  war,      ^h^  causc  of  Rome,  and  the  conduct 

A.  D.  3'jH.  of  the  African  war,  were  intrusted 
by  Stilicho  to  a  general,  active  and  ardent  to 
avenge  his  private  injuries  on  the  head  of  the 
tyrant.  The  spirit  of  discord,  which  prevailed  in 
the  house  of  Nabal,  had  excited  a  deadly  quarrel 
between  two  of  his  sons,  Gildo  and  Mascezel."  The 

<1  Iiunie  tuam  sortem  niimerosas  transttilit  urbcs, 
Clandiaii  (ile  Bell.  Giliimiico,  230—324.)  ha^  tmiiliK),  wilh  political  lio. 
Iicary,  the  intrigues  of  the  Byzantine  court,  which  are  likewise  incri- 
tioneii  by  Zcisimus  (1.  v.  p.  .302.) 

r  Synimachns  {1.  iv.  epist.  4.)  expres,«e.<i  the  judicial  forms  of  the 
senate;  and  Claudiaci  (i  Cods.  Slilich.  1.  i.  325,  &c,)  .«eems  to  feel  the 
spirit  of  a  Uoman. 

•  Clandian  finely  displays  these  complaints  of  Symmachus,  in  a 
speech  of  the  goddess  of  Itomc,  before  the  throne  of  Jupiter,  (de  Bell. 
Gildon.  28-128.) 

>  See  C'laudian.  (iu  Eutrop.  1.  i.  401,  &c.  i  Cons.  Stil.  I.  i.  306,  8cc. 
li  Cons.  Slilich.  91,  &c.) 

<i  He  was  of  a  mature  age;  since  he  had  formerly  (A.  D.  37.3.)  served 
against  bis  brother  Firmiis.  (Ammian.  xxix.  5.)   Claudian,  who  under. 


usurper  pursued,  with  implacable  rage,  the  life  of 
his  younger  brother,  whose  courage  and  abilities  he 
feared  ;  and  Mascezel,  oppressed  by  superior  power, 
took  refuge  in  the  court  of  Milan  :  where  he  soon 
received  the  cruel  intelligence,  that  his  two  inno- 
cent and  helpless  children  had  been  murdered  by 
their  inhuman  uncle.  The  alflietion  of  the  father 
was  suspended  only  by  the  desire  of  revenge.  The 
vigilant  Stilicho  already  prepared  to  collect  the 
naval  and  military  forces  of  the  western  empire  ; 
and  he  had  resolved,  if  the  tyrant  should  be  able 
to  wage  an  equal  and  doubtful  war,  to  march  against 
him  in  person.  IJut  as  Italy  required  his  presence, 
and  as  it  might  be  dangerous  to  weaken  the  defence 
of  the  frontier,  he  judged  it  more  advisable,  that 
Mascezel  should  attempt  this  arduous  adventure, 
at  the  head  of  a  chosen  body  of  Gallic  veterans, 
who  had  lately  served  under  the  standard  of  Eu- 
gcnius.  These  troops,  who  were  exhorted  to  con- 
vince the  world  that  they  could  subvert,  as  well  as 
defend,  the  throne  of  a  usurper,  consisted  of  the 
Jovian,  the  Hirciiliau,  and  the  Avyustan,  legions; 
of  the  Nervian  auxiliaries  ;  of  the  soldiers,  who 
displayed  in  their  banners  the  symbol  of  a  lion,  and 
of  the  troops  which  were  distinguished  by  the  aus- 
picious names  of  Fortunate,  and  Inrincihic.  Yet 
such  was  the  smallness  of  their  establishments,  or 
the  dilliculty  of  recruiting,  that  these  seven  bands," 
of  high  dignity  and  reputation  in  the  service  of 
Rome,  amounted  to  no  more  than  five  thousand 
effective  men.''  The  fleet  of  galleys  and  transports 
sailed  in  tempestuous  weather  from  the  port  of 
Pisa,  in  Tuscany,  and  steered  their  course  to  the 
little  island  of  Capraria  ;  which  had  borrowed  that 
name  from  the  wild  goats,  its  original  inhabitants, 
whose  place  was  now  occupied  by  a  new  colony  of 
a  strange  and  savage  appearance.  "  The  whole 
island  (says  an  ingenious  traveller  of  those  times) 
is  filled,  or  rather  defiled,  by  men,  \»ho  fly  from 
the  light.  They  call  themselves  Monks,  or  soli- 
taries, because  they  choose  to  live  alone,  without 
any  witnesses  of  their  actions.  They  fear  the  gifts 
of  fortune,  fiiiin  the  apprehension  of  losing  them  ; 
and,  lest  they  should  be  miserable,  they  embrace  a 
life  of  voluntary  wretchedness.  How  absurd  is 
their  choice  !  how  perverse  their  understanding  !  to 
dread  the  evils,  without  being  able  to  support  the 
blessings,  of  the  human  condition.  Either  this 
melancholy  madness  is  the  effect  of  disease,  or  else 
the  consciousness  of  guilt  urges  these  unhappy 
men  to  exercise  on  their  own  bodies  the  tortures 
which  are  inflicted  on  fugitive  slaves  by  the  hand 
of  justice."'     Such  was  the  contempt  of  a  profane 

.sloorl  the  court  of  Milan,  dwellson  the  injuries,  rather  than  the  merits, 
of  :»I,iMr/i:l.  (de  Bell.  Gild.  389—414.)  The  Moorish  war  was  not  wor- 
thy of  Honorius,  or  Stilicho,  &c. 

X  Claudian,  Hell.  Gild.  415 — 423.  The  chance  of  discipline  allowed 
him  to  u.ee  indifferently  the  names  of  Legio,  Cohors,  Manipulus.  Sei^ 
the  NotUia  [m-peril,  S.  38.  40. 

y  Orosius  (1  vii.  c.  36.  p.  5li5,)  qualifies  this  account  with  an  ex- 
pression  of  doubt ;  (ut  aiuiit)  and  it  scarcely  coincides  with  thei^n.r- 
/K/c  elliptic  of  Zosimus,  (I.  V.  p.  303.)  Vet  Clandian,  after  some  d,-. 
clamation  about  Cadmus's  soldiers,  frankly  owns,  that  Stilicho  sent  a 
small  army  ;  lest  the  rebel  should  ily,  ne  timeare  times,  {i  Cons.  Sli- 
lich. 1.  i.  314.  &c.) 

it  Claud.  Rutil.  Nlimatian.  Itinerar.  i.  439 — 44$.  He  afterwards 
(515— 526.)  mentions  n  religious  madman  on  tlie  isle  of  Gorgonr     lor 
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magistrate  for  the  monks  of  Capraria,  who  were 
revered,  by  the  pious  Mascezel,  as  the  chosen 
servants  of  God.»  -.Some  of  them  were  persuaded, 
bj'  his  entreaties,  to  embark  on  board  the  lleet ;  and 
it  is  obser\ed,  to  the  praise  of  the  Roman  general, 
that  his  days  and  nights  were  employed  in  prayer, 
fasting,  and  the  occupation  of  singing  psalms.  The 
devout  leader,  who,  with  such  a  reinforcement, 
appeared  confident  of  victory,  avoided  the  danger- 
ous rocks  of  Corsica,  coasted  along  the  eastern  side 
of  Sardinia,  and  secured  his  ships  against  the 
violence  of  the  south  wind,  by  casting  anchor  in 
the  safe  and  capacious  harbour  of  Cagliari,  at  the 
distance  of  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  from  the 
African  shores.'' 
„  ,       Gildo  was  prepared  to  resist  the  in- 

Defcat  and  death  .  ...        ,,   f,       c  f    Af 

of  Gildo,  vasion  with  all  the  forces  oi  Africa. 
A.  D.  398.  g^  jijg  liberality  of  his  gifts  and  pro- 
mises, he  endeavoured  to  secure  the  doubtful  alle- 
giance of  the  Roman  soldiers,  whilst  he  attracted  to 
his  standard  the  distant  tribes  of  Ga;tulia  and 
.(Ethiopia.  He  proudly  reviewed  an  army  of  seventy 
thousand  men,  and  boasted,  with  the  rash  presump- 
tion which  is  the  forerunner  of  disgrace,  that  his 
numerous  cavalry  would  trample  under  their  horses' 
feet  the  troops  of  ^lascezel,  and  involve,  in  a  cloud 
of  burning  sand,  the  natives  of  the  cold  regions  of 
Gaul  and  Germany."  But  the  Moor,  who  com- 
manded the  legions  of  Honorius,  was  too  well 
acquainted  with  the  manners  of  his  countrymen,  to 
entertain  any  serious  apprehension  of  a  naked  and 
disorderly  host  of  barbarians ;  whose  left  arm,  in- 
stead of  a  shield,  was  protected  only  by  a  mantle  ; 
who  were  totally  disarmed  as  soon  as  they  had  dart- 
ed their  javelin  from  their  right  hand ;  and  whose 
horses  had  never  been  taught  to  bear  the  control, 
or  to  obey  the  guidance,  of  the  bridle.  He  fixed  his 
camp  of  five  thousand  veterans  in  the  face  of  a 
superior  enemy,  and,  after  the  delay  of  three  days, 
gave  the  signal  of  a  general  engagement.'^  As 
Mascezel  advanced  before  the  front  with  fair  offers 
of  peace  and  pardon,  he  encountered  one  of  the 
foremost  standard-bearers  of  the  Africans,  and,  on 
his  refusal  to  yield,  struck  him  on  the  arm  with  his 
sword.  The  arm,  and  the  standard,  sunk  under 
the  weight  of  the  blow  ;  and  the  imaginary  act  of 
submission  was  hastily  repeated  by  all  the  standards 
of  the  line.  At  this  signal  the  disaffected  cohorts 
proclaimed  the  name  of  their  lawful  sovereign  ;  the 
barbarians,  astonished    by  the   defection   of   their 

such  profane  remarks,  Rutilius  and  his  accomplices  are  styled,  by  his 
commentator  Uarthiiis,  rahidsi  canes  diaboli.  Tilleraont  ([Mem.  Ec- 
clcs.  tom.  xii.  p.  471.)  more  calmly  observes,  that  the  unbelieving  poet 
praises  where  he  means  to  censure. 

a  Orosius,  I.  vii.  c,  36.  p.  ^4.  Augustin  commends  two  of  these 
savage  saints  of  the  isle  of  Goats,  (epist.  Ixxxi.  apud  Tillemont.  Mem. 
Eccles.  torn.  xiii.  p.  317.  and  Barouius,  Aimal.  Eccles.  A.  L)  .198 
No.  51.) 

b  Here  the  6rst  book  of  the  Gildonic  war  is  terminated.  The  rest  of 
Claudian's  poem  has  i)een  lost ;  and  we  are  ignorant  /low,  or  where,  the 
army  made  good  their  landing  in  .Africa. 

o  Orosius  must  be  responsible  for  the  account.  The  presumption 
of  Gildo  and  his  various  train  of  barbarians  is  celebrated  by  Claudiau 
(i  Cons.  Stil.  1.  i.  343— 3.M.) 

d  St.  Ambrose,  who  had  been  dead  about  a  year,  revealed,  in  a  visiiiti, 
the  time  and  place  of  the  victory.  Mascezel  afterwards  related  his 
dream  to  Paulinus,  the  original  biographer  of  the  saint,  from  whom  it 
IDiglit  easily  pass  to  Orosius. 

e  Zosimus  (I.  v.  p.  303.)  supposes  an  obstinate  combat ;    but  the 

2  I 


Roman  allies,  dispersed,  according  to  their  custom, 
in  tumultuary  flight ;  and  Mascezel  obtained  the 
honours  of  an  easy,  and  almost  bloodless,  victory.' 
The  tyrant  escaped  from  the  field  of  battle  to  the 
sea-shore ;  and  threw  himself  into  a  small  vessel, 
with  the  hope  of  reaching  in  safety  some  friendly 
port  of  the  empire  of  the  east ;  but  the  obstinacy  of 
the  wind  drove  him  back  into  the  harbour  of  Ta- 
braca,f  which  had  acknowledged,  with  the  rest  of 
the  province,  the  dominion  of  Honorius,  and  the 
authority  of  his  lieutenant.  The  inhabitants,  as  a 
proof  of  their  repentance  and  loyalty,  seized  and 
confined  the  person  of  Gildo  in  a  dungeon  ;  and  his 
own  despair  saved  him  from  the  intolerable  torture 
of  supporting  the  presence  of  an  injured  and  vic- 
torious brother.r  The  captives,  and  the  spoils,  of 
Africa,  were  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  emperor ;  but 
Stilicho,  whose  moderation  appeared  more  conspi- 
cuous and  more  sincere  in  the  midst  of  prosperity, 
still  afi'ected  to  consult  the  laws  of  the  republic ; 
and  referred  to  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome  the 
judgment  of  the  most  illustrious  criminals.'"  Their 
trial  was  public  and  solemn  ;  but  the  judges,  in  the 
exercise  of  this  obsolete  and  precarious  jurisdiction, 
were  impatient  to  punish  the  African  magistrates, 
who  had  intercepted  the  subsistence  of  the  Roman 
people.  The  rich  and  guilty  province  was  op- 
pressed by  the  imperial  ministers,  who  had  a  visible 
interest  to  multiply  the  number  of  the  accomplices 
of  Gildo ;  and  if  an  edict  of  Honorius  seems  to 
check  the  malicious  industry  of  informers,  a  subse- 
quent edict,  at  the  distance  of  ten  years,  continues 
and  renews  the  prosecution  of  the  offences  which 
had  been  committed  in  the  time  of  the  general  re- 
bellion." The  adherents  of  the  tyrant  who  escaped 
the  first  fury  of  the  soldiers  and  the  judges,  might 
derive  some  consolation  from  the  tragic  fate  of  his 
brother,  who  could  never  obtain  his  pardon  for  the 
extraordinary  services  which  he  had  performed. 
After  he  had  finished  an  important  war  in  the  space 
of  a  single  winter,  Mascezel  was  received  at  the 
court  of  Milan  with  loud  applause,  affected  grati- 
tude, and  secret  jealousy  ; ''  and  his  death,  which, 
perhaps,  was  the  effect  of  accident,  has  been  con- 
sidered as  the  crime  of  Stilicho.  In  the  passage  of 
a  bridge,  the  Moorish  prince,  who  accompanied  the 
master-general  of  the  west,  was  suddenly  thrown 
from  his  horse  into  the  river ;  the  officious  haste  of 
the  attendants  was  restrained  by  a  cruel  and  per- 
fidious smile,  which  they  obser\ed  on  the  couute- 

narrative  of  Orosius  appears  to  conceal  a  real  fact,  under  the  di^uise 
of  a  miracle. 

f  Tabraca  lay  between  the  two  Hippos.  (Cellarius,  tom.  ii.  p.  ii. 
p.  112.  D'Anville,  torn.  iii.  p.  84.)  Ortosius  has  distinctly  named  the 
field  of  battle,  but  our  ignorance  cannot  define  the  precise  situation. 

p  The  death  of  Gildo  is  expressed  by  Claudiau,  (i  Cons.  Stil.  I.  3.57.) 
and  his  best  interpreters,  Zosimus  and  Orosius. 

h  Claudiau  (li  Cons.  Stilich.  O"! — 119.)  describes  their  trial,  (tremuit 
quos  Africa  nn[ier,  cernuut  rostra  reos,)  and  applauds  the  restoration  of 
the  ancient  constitution.  It  is  here  that  he  introduces  the  famous  sen- 
tence, St)  familiar  to  the  friends  of  despotism  : 

Nunquam  liberta.s  gratior  exstat 


Quam  sub  rcge  pio.- 


But  the  freedom,  which  depends  on  royal  piety,  scarcely  deserves  that 
appellation. 

i  See  the  Tbeodosian  Code,  I.  ix.  til.  xxxix.  leg.  3.  liL  xl.  leg.  19. 

k  Stilicho,  who  claimed  an  equal  share  in  all  the  victories  of  Tlie,i 
dosius  and  his  son,  particularly  asserts,  that  Africa  was  recovered  l>y 
the  wisdom  of  his  counsels.  (See  au  inscription  produced  by  Itatonius.) 
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nance  of  Stiliclio  ;  anJ  wliilo  tliuy  delayed  tlic 
necessary  iissistance,  Ihc  unfortunate  Mascezel  was 
irrecoverably  drowned.' 

SIarri3"eand  '*'"'  J^^  °^  ''"'  •'^f"'"^'*  triumph  waS 

ciuracierurilo-  luippily  connected  willi  the  nuptials  of 
A.'d.  308.  thceniperorHonorius,  and  of  his  cousin 
Maria,  the  daughter  of  Stiliclio  :  and  this  cipial  and 
lionourabic  alliance  seemed  to  invest  the  powerful 
minister  with  the  authority  of  a  parent  over  his  sub- 
missive pupil.  The  muse  of  Claudian  was  not  silent 
on  this  propitious  day  :'"  he  sung,  in  various  and 
lively  strains,  the  happiness  of  the  royal  pair ;  and 
the  glory  of  the  hero,  who  confirmed  their  union, 
and  supported  Iheir  throne.  The  ancient  fables  of 
Greece,  which  had  almost  ceased  to  be  the  object 
of  religious  faith,  were  saved  from  oblivion  by  the 
genius  of  poetry.  The  picture  of  the  Cyprian  grove, 
the  seat  of  haniiony  and  love  ;  the  triumphant  pro- 
gress of  Venus  over  her  native  seas,  and  the  mild 
inlluencc  which  her  presence  didused  in  the  palace 
of  Milan,  express  to  every  age  the  natural  senti- 
ments of  the  heart,  in  the  just  and  pleasing  language 
of  allegorical  fiction.  But  the  amorous  impatience, 
which  Claudian  attributes  to  the  young  prince," 
must  excite  the  smiles  of  the  court;  and  his  beau- 
teous spouse  (if  she  deserved  the  praise  of  beauty) 
had  not  mueli  to  fear  or  to  hope  from  the  passions 
of  her  lover.  Honorius  was  only  in  the  fourteenth 
year  of  his  age ;  Serena,  the  mother  of  his  bride, 
deferred,  by  art  or  persuasion,  the  consummation  of 
the  royal  nuptials  ;  Maria  died  a  virgin,  after  she 
had  been  ten  years  a  wife  ;  and  the  chastity  of  the 
emperor  was  secured  by  the  coldness,  or,  perhaps, 
the  debility,  of  his  constitution."  His  subjects,  who 
attentively  studied  the  character  of  their  young 
sovereign,  discovered  that  Honorius  was  without 
passions,  and  consequently  without  talents ;  and 
that  his  feeble  and  languid  disposition  was  alike 
incapable  of  discharging  the  duties  of  his  rank,  or 
of  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  his  age.  In  his  early 
youth  he  made  some  progress  iu  the  exercises  of 
riding  and  drawing  the  bow :  but  he  soon  relin- 
quished these  fatiguing  occupations,  and  the  amuse- 
ment of  feeding  poultry  became  the  serious  and 
daily  care  of  the  uionaroh  of  the  wcst.i'  who  resigned 
the  reins  of  empire  to  the  firm  and  skilful  hand  of 
his  guardian  Stilicho.  The  experience  of  history 
will  countenance  the  suspicion,  that  a  prince  who 
was  born  in  the  purple,  received  a  wor.se  education 
than  the  meanest  peasant  of  his  dominions  ;  and 
that  the  ambitious  minister  sulfercd  him  to  attain 

1  I  have  softened  the  iiiirrative  of  Zosimns,  which,  in  it«  crude  sim. 
plicity,  ts  almost  incredible,  (I.  v.  p.  303.)  Orosiils  damns  the  victorious 
f^cneral,  (p.  533.)  for  violating  the  right  of  sanctuary. 

m  CLiudiaii,  as  the  poet  laureat.  composed  a  serious  and  clahorate 
epithalaniium  of  .340  lines;  besides  some  Kay  Fescennincs,  which  were 
■UD^,  iua  more  licentious  tone,  on  the  weddiny:-niKht. 

n  Calet  obvius  ire 

•Tarn  princeps,  tiir(lumf|ue  cu[»it  discedere  solem. 
NolMlii  hand  ahter  souipeti. 
(de  Ntiptiis  Honor,  et  Maria;,  2S7.)  and  more  freely  io  the  Fescennincs 
(Il2-I2fi.) 

Dices,  O  quoties,  hoc  milii  dnleius 
Quain  flavos  decieit  vincere  Sarmatas 


the  age  of  manhood,  witliout  attempting  to  excite 
his  courage,  or  to  enlighten  his  understanding.i  Tho 
predecessors  of  Honorius  were  accustomed  to  ani- 
mate, by  their  example,  or  at  least  by  their  pre- 
sence, the  valour  of  the  legions  ;  and  the  dates  of 
their  laws  attest  the  (jerpetual  activity  of  their  mo- 
tions through  the  provinces  of  the  Koman  world. 
But  the  son  of  Theodosius  passed  the  slumber  oi 
his  life,  a  captive  in  his  palace,  a  stranger  in  his 
country,  and  the  patient,  almost  the  indillerent, 
spectator  of  the  ruin  of  the  western  empire,  which 
was  repeatedly  attacked,  and  finally  subverted,  by 
the  arms  of  the  barbarians.  In  the  eventful  history 
of  a  reign  of  twenty-eight  years,  it  will  seldom  be 
necessary  to  mention  the  name  of  the  emperor  Ho- 
norius. 


Turn  victor  tnadido  prosilias  toro 
Nocturni  rcferciis  vulnera  proflii. 
o  See  Zosimus,  I.  v.  p.  333. 
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Remit  of  the  GotJis. — Tliei/  plunder  Greece.- — Two 
great  invasions  of  Italy  by  Alaric  and  liadai/aisus. 
— Tliet/  are  repulsed  by  Stilicho. — The  Germans 
overrun  Gaul — Usurpation  of  Constanline  in  the 
west. — Disgrace  and  death  of  Stilicho. 

If  the  subjects  of  Rome  could  be  igno-    „     ,.   ,., 

*'  ^  Revolt  <»f  (he 

rant  of  their  obligations  to  the  great  Goths, 
Theodosius,  they  were  too  soon  con- 
vinced, how  painfully  the  spirit  and  abilities  of  their 
deceased  emperor  had  supported  the  frail  and  mould- 
ering edifice  of  the  republic.  He  died  in  the  month 
of  January  ;  and  before  the  end  of  the  winter  of  the 
same  year,  the  Gothic  nation  was  in  arms."  The 
barbarian  auxiliaries  erected  their  independent 
standard  ;  and  boldly  avowed  the  hostile  designs  ^ 
whicth  they  had  long  cherished  in  their  ferocious 
minds.  Their  countrymen,  who  had  been  condemned, 
by  the  conditions  of  the  last  treaty,  to  a  life  of  tran- 
quillity and  labour,  deserted  their  farms  at  the  first 
sound  of  the  trumpet ;  and  eagerly  resumed  the 
weapons  which  they  had  reluctantly  laid  down. 
The  barriers  of  the  Danube  were  thrown  open  ;  the 
savage  warriors  of  Scythia  issued  from  their  forests ; 
and  the  uncommon  severity  of  the  winter  allowed 
the  poet  to  remark,  "  that  they  rolled  their  ponder- 
ous waggons  over  the  broad  and  icy  back  of  the 
indignant  river."''  The  unhappy  natives  of  the  pro- 
vinces to  the  south  of  the  Danube  submitted  to  the 
calamities,  which,  in  the  course  of  twenty  years, 
were  almost  grown  familiar  to  their  imagination  ; 

j»  Trocopius  dc  Bell.  Gothico,  1.  i.  c.  2.  I  have  borrowed  the  .ycneral 
practice  of  Honorius,  without  adoptiii^^'ihe  singular,  and  iudti-d  itn- 
prolwhle,  tale,  which  is  related  by  the  (ircek  tiistorian. 

<1  The  lessons  of  Theodosius,  or  rather  Claudian,  (iv  Cons.  Honor. 
214— -118.)  mi;;hl  compose  a  tine  institutinii  for  the  future  prince  of  a 
great  and  free  nation.  Il  was  far  above  Honorius,  and  his  de^^euerate 
subjects. 

a  Tile  revolt  of  fclie  Goths,  and  the  blockade  of  Constantinople,  are 
distinctly  mentioned  by  Claudian,  (in  Kiltin.  1.  ii.  7 — 100.)  Zosimus,  (1. 
v.  p.  292.)  anil  Jornandes,  {de  Rebus  Getieis,  c.  29.) 

b         Alii  per  ter^a  ferocis 

Danuhii  solidata  ruunt ;  expertaque  rcmii) 
Fran;;unt  stagna  rotis. 
Claudian  and  Ovid  often  amuse  their  fancy  by  interchan^iuf;  the  me- 
taphors and  projierties  of  liquid  water,  and  solid  ice.    Aluch  false  wit 
has  been  cxpeuded  iu  this  cosy  exercise. 
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and  the  various  troops  of  barbarians,  who  gloried  in 
the  Gothic  name,  were  irrcgularlj'  spread  from  tlic 
woody  shores  of  Dalmatia,  to  the  walls  of  Constan- 
tinople.' The  interruption,  or  at  least  the  diminu- 
tion, of  the  subsidy-,  which  the  Goths  had  received 
from  the  prudent  liberality  of  Theodosius,  was  the 
specious  pretence  of  their  revolt :  the  aflVont  was 
imbittered  by  their  contempt  for  the  unwarlike  sons 
of  Theodosius  ;  and  their  resentment  was  inflamed 
by  the  weakness,  or  treachery,  of  the  minister  of 
Arcadius.  The  frequent  visits  of  Rufinus  to  the 
camp  of  the  barbarians,  whose  arms  and  apparel  he 
aB'ected  to  imitate,  were  considered  as  a  suflicient 
evidence  of  his  guilty  correspondence:  and  the 
public  enemy,  from  a  motive  either  of  gratitude  or 
of  policy,  was  attentive,  amidst  the  general  devas- 
tation, to  spare  the  private  estates  of  the  unpopular 
pra-fect.  The  Goths,  instead  of  being  impelled  by 
the  blind  and  headstrong  passions  of  their  chiefs, 
were  now  directed  by  the  bold  and  artful  genius  of 
Alaric.  That  renowned  leader  was  descended  from 
the  noble  race  of  the  Balti ;''  which  yielded  only  to 
the  royal  dignity  of  the  Amali :  he  had  solicited  the 
command  of  the  Roman  armies  ;  and  the  imperial 
court  provoked  him  to  demonstrate  the  folly  of  their 
refusal,  and  the  importance  of  their  loss.  What- 
ever hopes  might  be  entertained  of  the  conquest  of 
Constantinople,  the  judicious  general  soon  aban- 
doned an  impracticable  enterprise.  In  the  midst  of 
a  divided  court,  and  a  discontented  people,  the 
emperor  Arcadius  was  terrified  by  the  aspect  of  the 
Gothic  arms  ;  but  the  want  of  wisdom  and  valour 
was  supplied  by  the  strength  of  the  city  ;  and  the 
fortifications,  both  of  the  sea  and  land,  might  se- 
curely brave  the  impotent  and  random  darts  of  the 
barbarians.  Alaric  disdained  to  trample  any  longer 
on  the  prostrate  and  ruined  countries  of  Thrace  and 
Dacia,  and  he  resolved  to  seek  a  plentiful  harvest 
of  fame  and  riches  in  a  province  which  had  hitherto 
escaped  the  ravages  of  war.'' 

The  character  of  the  civil  and  mili- 


Alaric  marches 

into  Greece,      tary  officcrs,  on  whom  Rufinus  had  de 
volved  the  government  of  Greece,  con 


A.  D.  sua. 


firmed  the  public  suspicion,  that  he  had  betrayed 
the  ancient  seat  of  freedom  and  learning  to  the 
Gothic  invader.  The  proconsul  Antiochus  was  the 
unworthy  son  of  a  respectable  father ;  and  Geron- 
tius,  who  commanded  the  provincial  troops,  was 
much  better  qualified  to  execute  the  oppressive 
orders  of  a  tyrant,  than  to  defend,  with  courage  and 
ability,  a  country  most  remarkably  fortified  by  the 
hand   of  nature.      Alaric  had  traversed,   without 

c  Jerom,  torn.  i.  p.  26.  He  endeavours  to  comfort  his  friend  Helio- 
dnrus,  bishop  of  Altiiunn,  for  the  loss  of  his  nephew  Nepotian,  by  a 
curious  recapitulation  of  all  the  public  and  private  misfortunes  of  the 
times.    See  Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles,  torn.  xii.  p.  200,  ic. 

d  Baltha,  or  bold;  <»ri.:o  mirifica,  says  Joriiaiides,  (c.  20.)  This 
illustrious  race  long  continued  to  flourish  in  France,  in  the  Gothic 
province  nf  Scptimania,  or  I^angnedoc  ;  under  the  corrupted  appella- 
tion of  liaux ;  and  a  branch  of  that  family  afterwards  settled  in  the 
kinEdt>m  of  Naple.s.  (finitius  in  Prole^rom.ad  Hist.  (lothic.  p.  b'i.)  The 
lords  of  Baux,  near  Aries,  and  of  seventy-nine  subordinate  places,  were 
independent  of  the  counts  of  Provensc.  (Longueruc,  Description  de  la 
France,  tom.  i.  p.  3.57.) 

B  /osinuis  {1,  V.  p.  293 — 205.)  is  our  best  guide  for  the  conquest  of 
Greece  ;  but  the  hints  and  allusions  of  Claudiau  are  so  many  rays  of  his- 
toric lisht. 

2  I  2 


resistance,  the  plains  of  Macedonia  and  Thessaly, 
as  far  as  the  foot  of  Mount  Oeta,  a  steep  and  woody 
range  of  hills,  almost  impervious  to  his  cavalry. 
They  stretched  from  east  to  west,  to  the  edge  of  the 
sea-shore  ;  and  left,  between  the  precipice  and  the 
Malian  gulph,  an  interval  of  three  hundred  feet, 
which,  in  some  places,  was  contracted  to  a  road 
capable  of  admitting  only  a  single  carriage.'  In 
this  narrow  pass  of  Thermopyhe,  where  Leonidas 
and  the  three  hundred  Spartans  had  gloriously  de- 
voted their  lives,  the  Goths  might  have  been  stopped 
or  destroyed,  by  a  skilful  general ;  and  perhaps 
the  view  of  that  sacred  spot  might  have  kindled 
some  sparks  of  military  ardour  in  the  breasts  of  the 
degenerate  Greeks.  The  troops  which  had  been 
posted  to  defend  the  straits  of  Thermopylie,  re- 
tired, as  they  were  directed,  without  attempting  to 
disturb  the  secure  and  rapid  passage  of  Alaric ;'  and 
the  fertile  fields  of  Phocis,  and  Bicotia,  were  in- 
stantly covered  by  a  deluge  of  barbarians  ;  who 
massacred  the  males  of  an  age  to  bear  arms,  and 
drove  away  the  beautiful  females,  with  the  spoil, 
and  cattle,  of  the  flaming  villages.  The  travellers, 
who  visited  Greece  several  years  afterwards,  could 
easily  discover  the  deep  and  bloody  traces  of  the 
march  of  the  Goths  ;  and  Thebes  was  less  indebted 
for  her  preservation  to  the  strength  of  her  seven 
gates,  than  to  the  eager  haste  of  Alaric,  who  ad- 
vanced to  occupy  the  city  of  Athens,  and  the  import- 
ant harbour  of  the  Piraseus.  The  same  impatience 
urged  him  to  prevent  the  delay  and  danger  of  a  siege 
by  the  offer  of  a  capitulation ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
Athenians  heard  the  voice  of  the  Gothic  herald, 
they  were  easily  persuaded  to  deliver  the  greatest 
part  of  their  wealth,  as  the  ransom  of  the  city  of 
Minerva,  and  its  inhabitants.  The  treaty  was  rati- 
fied by  solemn  oaths,  and  observed  with  mutual 
fidelity.  The  Gothic  prince,  viith  a  small  and  .select 
train,  was  admitted  within  the  walls  ;  he  indulged 
himself  in  the  refreshment  of  the  bath,  accepted  a 
splendid  banquet  which  was  provided  by  the  magis- 
trate, and  all'eeted  to  show  that  he  was  not  ignorant 
of  the  manners  of  civilized  nations.''  But  the  whole 
territory  of  Attica,  from  the  promontory  of  Sunium 
to  the  town  of  Megara,  was  blasted  by  his  baleflil 
presence  ;  and,  if  we  may  use  the  comparison  of 
a  contemporary  philosopher,  Athens  it.self  resem- 
bled the  bleeding  and  empty  skin  of  a  slaughtered 
victim.  The  distance  between  Megara  and  Corinth 
could  not  much  exceed  thirty  miles ;  but  tlie  bad 
mud,  an  expressive  name,  which  it  still  bears  among 
the  Greeks,  was,  or  might  easily  have  been  made, 

f  Compare  Herodotus,  (1.  vii.  c.  176.)  and  I.ivy,  (xxxvi.  15.)  The 
narrow  entrance  of  Greece  was  probably  enlarged  by  each  successive 
ravisher. 

K  He  pas.sed,  says  Eunapius,  (in  Vit.  Philosoph.  p.  93.  edit.  Comme. 
lin,  1596.)  through  the  straits,  ^la  Tdji-  xi'.\ui'  (of  Themiopyla')  s,i- 
pflXfff  I',  tlitrn-fp  Ota  safiiti  nai  iTffOKpOTS  Trc5i«  Tpf  x***'- 

h  In  ol)edience  to  Jerom,  and  Claudian,  (in  Ru5ii.  I.  ii.  191.)  I  liave 
mixed  some  darker  colours  in  the  mild  rcprcseutatioD  of  Zosimus,  who 
wished  to  sofleu  the  calamities  of  Athens. 

Nee  fera  Cecropias  tnxissent  vincula  tDatre.*:. 

Synesius  (Fpist.  civi.  p.  272.  edit.  Petav.)  observes,  that  .Athens,  whase 
sntlerini:s  he  imputes  to  the  proconsul's  avarice,  was  at  that  time  less 
famous  for  her  schools  of  philosophy  than  for  her  trade  of  honey. 
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impassable  for  tlio  march  of  an  enemy.  The  thick 
and  i;louniv  woods  of  mount  Citharon  covered  tlie 
inland  country  ;  Ihe  Scir<uiian  rocks  approached 
the  water's  cdRc,  and  litins  over  the  narrow  and 
winding  patli,  which  was  conlined  above  six  miles 
along  the  sea-shore.'  The  passage  of  those  rocks, 
so  infamous  in  every  age,  was  terminated  by  the 
isthmus  of  Corinth ;  and  a  small  body  of  linn  and 
intrepid  soldiers  might  have  successfully  defended 
a  temporary  intrenchment  of  live  or  six  miles  from 
the  Ionian  to  the  /Egean  sea.  The  conlidence  of 
the  cities  of  Peloponnesus  in  their  natural  rampart, 
had  tempted  them  to  neglect  the  care  of  their  an- 
tique walls  ;  and  the  avarice  of  the  Koman  gover- 
nors had  exhausted  and  betrayed  the  unhappy 
province.''  Corinth,  Argos,  Sparta  yielded  without 
resistance  to  the  arms  of  the  Goths  ;  and  the  most 
fortunate  of  the  inhabitants  were  saved,  by  death, 
from  beholding  the  slavery  of  their  families,  and  tlie 
conflagration  of  their  cities.'  The  vases  and  statues 
were  distributed  among  the  barbarians,  with  more 
regard  to  the  value  of  the  materials,  than  to  the 
elegance  of  the  workmanship  ;  the  female  captives 
submitted  to  the  laws  of  war;  the  enjoyment  of 
beauty  was  the  reward  of  valour ;  and  the  Greeks 
could  not  reasonably  complain  of  an  abuse,  which 
was  justilied  by  the  example  of  the  heroic  times.'" 
The  descendants  of  that  extraordinary  people,  who 
had  considered  valour  and  discipline  as  the  walls  of 
Sparta,  no  longer  remembered  the  generous  reply 
of  their  ancestors  to  an  invader  more  formidable 
than  Alaric.  "  If  thou  art  a  god,  thou  wilt  not  hurt 
those  who  have  never  injured  thee  ;  if  thou  art  a 
man,  advance — and  thou  wilt  hnd  men  equal  to 
thyself.""  From  Thermopyhe  to  Sparta,  the  leader 
of  the  Goths  pursued  bis  victorious  march  witliout 
encountering  any  mortal  antagonists ;  but  one  of 
the  advocates  of  expiring  paganism  has  confidently 
asserted,  that  the  walls  of  Athens  were  guarded  by 
the  goddess  Minerva,  with  her  formidable  /Egis, 
and  by  the  angry  phantom  of  Achilles  ;°  and  that 
the  con(|ucror  was  dismayed  by  the  presence  of  the 
hostile  deities  of  Greece.  In  an  age  of  miracles,  it 
would  perhaps  be  unjust  to  dispute  the  claim  of  the 
historian  Zosimus  to  the  common  benefit  ;  yet  it 
cannot  be  dissembled,  that  the  mind  of  Alaric  was 
ill  prepared  to  receive,  either  in  sleeping  or  waking 
visions,  the  impressions  of  Greek  superstition.  The 

i  Vallata  mari  Spironia  rupes, 

Ft  duo  continuo  connectens  aiiuora  muro 

Istlimos 

Clauilian  de  Hell.  Getico,  188. 
TbeScironian  rock*! are  described  by  l*aiisaiiias,  t].  i.e. -11.  p.  107.  edit. 
Kuhn,)  and  our  modern  travellers,  VVlieeler  (]».  -Mfi. )  and  Chandler,  (p. 
208.)     Hadrian  made  tlie  road  passable  for  two  carriages. 

k  Clandian  { in  Rnfin.  1.  ii.  180.  and  de  liello  Getico,  Gl  1 ,  &c.)  vaguely, 
though  forcibly,  delineates  the  scene  of  rapine  and  destruction. 

t  Tpif  fiuKapif  Aavaot  Kat  Tcrpaxtc,  &c.  Tiles*!  jrenerons  lines  of 
Horaer  (Odyfts,  1.  v.  .loe.)  were  transcribed  by  one  of  theea[itive  yontlis 
of  Corinth  :  and  the  tears  of  Mummlns  may  prove  that  tiie  rude  con. 
qileror,  thnu|;h  he  was  i;;norant  of  the  value  of  an  orijjinal  ptctnri', 
possessed  the  purest  sonrceof  .j:ood  taste,  a  benevolent  heart.  (Plutarcli. 
Symposiac.  1.  ix.  torn.  ii.  p.  737.  edit.  Wechel.) 

m  Homer  perpetually  describes  the  exemplary  patience  of  those  fe. 
male  captives,  wiio  j^ave  their  charms,  and  even  their  hearts,  to  the 
murderers  of  their  fathers,  brothers,  &c.  Such  a  passion  (of  t-riphile 
for  Acbtlles)  is  tonchcil  with  admirable delicacv  by  Racine. 

n  Plutarch  (in  Pyrrho,  torn,  ii.p  471.  edit.  Brian)  Rives  the  (jenuine 
answer  in  the  Laconic  dialect.  ]Pyrrhus  attacked  Sparta  with  2.^,.000 
foot,  2,000  horse,  and  24  elephantM:  and  the  defence  of  that  open  town 


songs  of  Homer,  and  the  fame  of  Achilles,  had  pro- 
bably never  reached  the  ear  of  tlie  illiterate  barba- 
rian; and  the  christian  faith,  which  he  had  devoutly 
embraced,  taught  him  to  despise  the  imaginary  dei- 
ties of  Home  and  .Vthcns.  The  invasion  of  the 
Goths,  instead  of  vindicating  the  honour,  contri- 
buted, at  least  accidentally,  to  extirpate  the  last  re- 
mains of  paganism  ;  and  the  mysteries  of  Ceres, 
which  had  subsisted  eighteen  hundred  years,  did 
not  survive  the  destruction  of  Eleusis,  and  the  cala- 
mities of  Greece.i' 

The  last  hoije  of  a  people  w  ho  could    „     .     .,    ,    , 

'  *        '_  ,       He    IS   attacked 

no  longer  depend  on  their  arms,  their      by  stihcho, 

,       ".     ■  ■  ,  ,   •  A.  D.397. 

gods,  or  their  sovereign,  was  placed  in 
the  powerful  assistance  of  the  general  of  the  west ; 
and  Stilicho,  who  had  not  been  permitted  to  repulse, 
advanced  to  chastise,  the  invaders  of  Greece.i  A 
numerous  fleet  was  equipped  in  the  ports  of  Italy ; 
and  the  troops,  after  a  short  and  prosperous  navig.i- 
tion  over  the  Ionian  .sea,  were  safely  di.sembarkcd 
on  the  isthmus,  near  the  ruins  of  Corinth.  The 
woody  and  mountainous  country  of  Arcadia,  the  fa- 
bulous residence  of  Pan  and  the  Dryads,  became  the 
scene  of  a  long  and  doubtful  conflict  between  two 
generals  not  unworthy  of  each  other.  The  skill  and 
perseverance  of  the  Roman  at  length  prevailed  ;  and 
the  Goths,  after  sustaining  a  considerable  loss  from 
disease  and  desertion,  gradually  retreated  to  the 
lofty  mountain  of  Pholoe,  near  the  sources  of  the 
Peneus,  and  on  the  frontiers  of  Elis  ;  a  sacred  coun- 
try, which  had  formerly  been  exempted  from  the 
calamities  of  war.'  The  camp  of  the  barbarians 
was  immediately  besieged  ;  the  waters  of  the  river' 
were  diverted  into  another  channel ;  and  while  they 
laboured  under  the  intolerable  pressure  of  thirst 
and  hunger,  a  strong  line  of  circumvallation  was 
formed  to  prevent  their  escape.  After  these  pre- 
cautions, .Stilicho,  too  confident  of  victory,  retired 
to  enjoy  his  triumph,  in  the  theatrical  games,  and 
lascivious  dances,  of  the  Greeks ;  his  soldiers,  de- 
serting their  standards,  spread  themselves  over  the 
(country  of  their  allies,  which  they  stripped  of  all 
that  had  lieen  saved  from  the  rapacious  hands  of  the 
enemy,  .\laric  appears  to  have  seized  the  favour- 
able moment  to  execute  one  of  those  hardy  enter- 
prises, in  which  the  abilities  of  a  general  are  dis- 
played with  more  genuine  lustre,  than  in  the  tumult 
of  a  day  of  battle.     To  extricate  himself  from  the 

is  a  fine  comment  on  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  even  in  the  last  stage  of 
decay. 

"  Such,  perhaps,  as  Homer  (Iliad,  xx.  G4.)  had  so  nobly  painted 
him. 

1'  Eunapius  (in  Vit.  Pliilosoph.  p.  90—0.").)  intimates  that  a  troop  of 
monks  betrayed  Greece,  and  followed  the  Gothic  camp. 

q  For  Stihclio's  Greek  war,  compare  the  honest  narrative  of  Zosimus, 
(I.  v.  p.  295,  295.)  with  the  curious  circumstantial  flattery  of  Clandian, 
(i  Cons.  Stilieh.  I.  172-186.  iv  Cons.  Hon.  459—487,)  As  the  event 
was  not  glorious,  it  is  artfully  thrown  into  the  shade. 

r  The  tiirfips  who  niarrlie'd  through  Elis  delivered  up  their  arms, 
'this  security  enriched  the  Eleans,  who  were  lovers  of  a  rural  life. 
Uirhes  bef,'at  pride:  they  disdained  their  privilege,  and  they  suffered. 
I'olybius  advises  them  to  retire  once  more  within  their  magic  circle. 
Src.-i  li-arncd  and  judicious  discourse  on  the  Olympic  games,  which  Mr. 
West  has  prefixed  to  his  translation  of  Pindar. 


riaudian  (in  iv  Cons.  Hon.  480.)  alludes  (o  Ihe  fact  without  nam- 
ing the  river:  perhaps  the  Alpheus,  (i  Cons.  Stil.  I.  i.  185.) 

Et  Aljdieus  Geticis  angustus  acervis 

Tardior  ad  Siculos  etiamnum  pergit  amores. 
\i\  I  should  prefer  the  Peneus,  a  shallow  stream  in  a  wide  and  deep 
bed,  which  runs  through  Elis,  and  falls  into  the  sea  below  Cyleiiue. 
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prison  of  Peloponnesus,  it  was  necessary  that  he 
should  pierce  the  intrenchments  which  surrounded 
his  camp  ;  that  he  should  perform  a  difficult  and 
dans;erous  march  of  thirty  miles,  as  far  as  the  sulf 
of  Corinth  ;  and  that  he  should  transport  his  troops, 
his  captives,  and  his  spoil,  over  an  arm  of  the  sea, 
which  in  the  narrow  interval  between  Rhium  and 
the  opposite  shore,  is  at  least  half  a  mile  in  breadth.' 
The  operations  of  Alaric  must  have  been  secret. 
Escapes  to  Epi-  prudent,  and  rapid  ;  since  the  Roman 
""■  general  was  confounded  by  the  intel- 

li<rence,  that  the  Goths,  who  had  eluded  his  efforts, 
were  in  full  possession  of  the  important  province 
of  Epirus.  This  unfortunate  delay  allowed  Alaric 
sufficient  time  to  conclude  the  treaty,  which  he 
secretly  ncg;ociated.  with  the  ministers  of  Constan- 
tinople. The  apprehension  of  a  civil  war  compelled 
Stilicho  to  retire,  at  the  haughty  mandate  of  his 
rivals,  from  the  dominions  of  Arcadius  ;  and  he  re- 
spected, in  the  enemy  of  Rome,  the  honourable 
character  of  the  ally  and  servant  of  the  emperor  of 
the  east. 

A  Grecian  philosopher,"  who  visited 
master-generai  of  Constantinople  soon  after  the  death 
rl'c'umr""  '"''■  Of  Theodosius,  published  his  liberal 
A.  D.  398,  opinions  concerning  the  duties  of 
kings,  and  the  state  of  the  Roman  republic.  Sync- 
sius  observes,  and  deplores,  the  fatal  abuse,  which 
the  imprudent  bounty  of  the  late  emperor  had  in- 
troduced into  the  military  service.  The  citizens, 
and  subjects,  had  purchased  an  exemption  from  the 
indispensable  duty  of  defendingtheirrountry;  which 
was  supported  by  the  arms  of  barbarian  mercenaries. 
The  fugitives  of  Scythia  were  permitted  to  disgrace 
the  illustrious  dignities  of  the  empire;  their  fero- 
cious youth,  who  disdained  the  salutary  restraint  of 
laws,  were  more  anxious  to  acquire  the  riches,  than 
to  imitate  the  arts,  of  a  people,  the  object  of  their 
contempt  and  hatred  ;  and  the  power  of  the  Goths 
was  the  stone  of  Tantalus,  perpetually  suspended 
over  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  devoted  state.  The 
measures  which  Synesius  recommends,  are  the  dic- 
tates of  a  bold  and  generous  patriot.  He  exhorts 
the  emperor  to  revive  the  courage  of  his  subjects, 
by  the  example  of  manly  virtue ;  to  banish  luxury 
from  the  court,  and  from  the  camp  ;  to  substitute, 
in  the  place  of  the  barbarian  mercenaries,  an  army 
of  men,  interested  in  the  defence  of  their  laws  and 
of  their  property  ;  to  force,  in  such  a  moment  of 
public  danger,  the  mechanic  from  his  shop,  and  the 
philosopher  from  his  school ;  to  rouse  the  indolent 
citizen  from  his  dream  of  pleasure,  and  to  arm,  for 
the  protection  of  agriculture,  the  hands  of  the  la- 
borious husbandman.     At  the  head  of  such  troops, 

It  had  been  joined  witli  the  Alpheus,  to  cleanse  tlie  Augean  stable. 
(Ccllarius,  toin.  i.  p.  'int.     Chandlers  Travels,  p.  2St).) 

t  Strabo,  i.  viii.  p.  517.  IMiu.  Hist.  Natur.  iv.  3.  Wheeler,  p.  308. 
Chandler,  p.  27-i.  They  measured,  from  dillerent  points,  the  distance 
between  the  two  lands. 

u  Synesius  passed  three  years  (A.  D.  307—400.)  at  Constantinople, 
as  deputy  from  Cyrene  to  the  emperor  Arcadius.  He  presented  him 
with  a  crown  of  gold,  and  pronounced  before  him  the  instructive  ora- 
tion de  Rei;no,  (p.  1— 3>.  edit.  Petav.  Paris,  1612.)  The  philosopher 
was  made  bishop  of  Ptolemais,  A.  D.  410.  and  died  about  430.  See 
Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  torn  xii.  p.  499.  i54.  C83— CSS. 

«  Synesius  de  Regno,  p.  21—26. 


who  might  deserve  the  name,  and  would  display  the 
spirit,  of  Romans,  he  animates  the  son  of  Theodo- 
sius to  encounter  a  race  of  barbarians,  who  were 
destitute  of  any  real  courage  ;  and  never  to  lay 
down  his  arms,  till  he  had  chased  them  far  away 
into  the  solitudes  of  Scythia;  or  had  reduced  them 
to  the  state  of  ignominious  servitude,  which  the 
Lacedaemonians  formerly  imposed  on  the  captive 
Helots."  The  court  of  Arcadius  indulged  the  zeal, 
applauded  the  eloquence,  and  neglected  the  advice, 
of  .Synesius.  Perhaps  the  philosopher,  who  ad- 
dresses the  emperor  of  the  east  in  the  language  of 
reason  and  virtue,  which  he  might  have  used  to  a 
Spartan  king,  had  not  condescended  to  form  a  prac- 
ticable scheme,  consistent  with  the  temper,  and  cir- 
cumstances, of  a  degenerate  age.  Perhaps  the  pride 
of  the  ministers,  whose  business  was  seldom  inter- 
rupted by  reflection,  might  reject,  as  wild  and  vision- 
ary, every  proposal,  which  exceeded  the  measure 
of  their  capacity,  and  deviated  from  the  forms  and 
precedents  of  office.  While  the  oration  of  Synesius, 
and  the  downfall  of  the  barbarians,  were  the  topics 
of  popular  conversation,  an  edict  was  published  at 
Constantinople,  which  declared  the  promotion  of 
Alaric  to  the  rank  of  master-general  of  the  eastern 
Illyricum.  The  Roman  provincials,  and  the  allies, 
who  had  respected  the  faith  of  treaties,  were  justly 
indignant,  that  the  ruin  of  Greece  and  Epirus  should 
be  so  liberally  rewarded.  The  Gothic  conqueror 
was  received  as  a  lawful  magistrate,  in  the  cities 
which  he  had  so  lately  besieged.  The  fathers,  whose 
sons  he  had  massacred ;  the  husbands,  whose  wives  he 
had  violated,  were  subject  to  his  authority  :  and  the 
success  of  his  rebellion  encouraged  the  ambition  of 
every  leader  of  the  foreign  mercenaries.  The  use  to 
which  Alaric  applied  his  new  command,  distinguishes 
the  firm  and  judicious  character  of  his  policy.  He 
issued  bis  orders  to  the  four  magazines  and  manu- 
factures of  ofl'ensive  and  defensive  arms,  Margus, 
Ratiaria,  Naissus,  and  Thessalonica,  to  provide  his 
troops  with  an  extraordinary  supply  of  shields,  hel- 
mets, swords,  and  spears ;  the  unhappy  provincials 
were  compelled  to  forge  the  instruments  of  their  own 
destruction ;  and  the  barbarians  removed  the  only 
defect  which  had  sometimes  disappointed  the  efforts 
of  their  courage.?  The  birth  of  .\laric,  the  glory 
of  his  past  exploits,  and  the  confidence  in  his  future 
designs,  insensibly  united  the  body  of  the  nation 
under  his  victorious  standard  ;  and,  with  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  the  barbarian  chieftains,  the  master- 
general  of  Illyricum  was  elevated,  according  to 
ancient  custom,  on  asbield,  and  solemnly  proclaimed 
king  of  the  Visigoths.'  Armed  with  ^„j  ^^■„„  „f  ,^^ 
this  double  power,  seated  on  the  verge      Visigoths. 

y      r\ui  fffdcra  rumpit 

Ditiitur:  mii  servat,  eset :  vastator  Achivx 

Oeittis,  et  Epirum  nuper  populatus  innltani 

Pra-sidet  Illyrico:  jam,  quusobsedit,  amicos 

In^reditur  liiuros;  illisrcspcnsa  daturus, 

Quorum  conj'igibus  potitur,  natosque  peremit. 
Claudian   in   Eutrop.  1.  ii.  212.     Alaric  applauds  his  ou-n   policy  (de 
Bell.  Getic.  533—543.)  in  the  use  which  lie  bad  made  of  this  Itlynau 
jurisdiction. 

z  .lornandes,  c.  29.  p.  651.  The  Gothic  historian  adds,  with  unusual 
spirit,  Cum  suis  dehberans  suasit  suo  laborc  quicrere  re^na,  qiiani  alienis 
per  otium  subjacere. 
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of  the  two  empires,  lie  alteriintely  sold  his  deceitful 
promises  to  the  eoiirts  of  Arcadius  an<l  Honoriiis;-' 
till  he  deelarcd  and  executed  his  resolution  of  in- 
vading; the  dominions  of  the  west.  Tlie  provinces 
of  Europe  which  hclonRcd  to  the  eastern  emperor, 
were  already  exhausted  ;  those  of  Asia  were  inac- 
cessible ;  and  the  strength  of  Constantinople  had 
resisted  his  attack.  But  he  was  tempted  by  the 
fame,  the  beauty,  the  wealth  of  Italy,  which  he  had 
twice  visited  ;  and  he  secretly  aspired  to  plant  the 
Gothic  standard  on  the  walls  of  Rome,  and  to  en- 
rich his  army  w  ilh  the  accumulated  spoils  of  three 
hundred  triumphs.'' 

He  invades  Italy,  The  Scarcity  of  facts,''  and  the  uncer- 
A.  D.  400— IU3.  tajnty  of  dates,''  oppose  our  attempts 
to  describe  the  circumstances  of  the  lirst  invasion 
of  Italy  by  the  arms  of  Alaric.  His  march,  perhaps 
from  Thessalonica,  throujch  the  warlike  and  hostile 
country  of  Pannonia,  as  far  as  the  foot  of  the  .Julian 
Alps;  his  passage  of  tliose  mountains,  which  were 
strongly  guarded  by  troops  and  intrenchraents  ;  the 
siege  of  Aquileia,  and  the  conquest  of  the  provinces 
of  Istria  and  Venetia,  appear  to  have  employed  a 
considerable  time.  Unless  his  operations  were  ex- 
tremely cautious  and  slow,  the  length  of  the  inter- 
val would  suggest  a  probable  suspicion,  that  the 
Gothic  king  retreated  towards  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  and  reinforced  his  array  with  fresh  swarms 
of  barbarians,  before  he  again  attempted  to  pene- 
trate into  the  heart  of  Italy.  Since  the  public  and 
important  events  escape  the  diligence  of  the  histo- 
rian, he  may  amnse  himself  with  contemplating,  for 
a  moment,  the  influence  of  the  arms  of  Alaric  on 
the  fortunes  of  two  obscure  individuals,  a  presbyter 
of  Aquileia,  and  a  husbandman  of  Verona.  The 
learned  Rufinus,  who  was  summoned  by  his  ene- 
mies to  appear  before  a  Roman  synod,"'  wisely  pre- 
ferred the  dangers  of  a  besieged  city  ;  and  the  bar- 
barians, who  furiously  shook  the  walls  of  Aquileia, 
might  save  him  from  the  cruel  sentence  of  another 
heretic,  who,  at  the  request  of  the  same  bishops,  was 
severely  whipped,  and  condemned  to  perpetual 
exile  on  a  desert  island.'  The  old  man,f  who  had 
passed  his  simple  and  innocent  life  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Verona,  was  a  stranger  to  the  quarrels  both 


•    Discors  ndiisqne  aoceps  civitibiis  Orbis 

Won  sua  vis  liitata  diu,  <lum  fcpdirra  fallax 
Ludit,  ct  alterna;  perjuria  vcriditut  aiitu^. 

Claudian  de  Bell.  Gel.  56.'). 
l>  Alpibus  It.ilia?  ruptis  penetrabis  ad  Urbem. 
This  autbentic  prediction  was  announced  by  Alaric,  or  at  least  by 
Claudian,  (de  Bell.  Getico,  547.)  seven  year.i  before  tbe  event.  But  as 
it  was  not  aecompli.sbed  within  the  term  which  has  been  rashly  fixed, 
the  interpreters  e^aped  through  an  ambiguous  meanin;;. 

c  Our  best  materials  are  970  verses  of  Claudian,  in  the  poem  on  the 
Oetic  war,  and  the  beginning  of  that  which  celebrates  the  sixth  con. 
sulship  of  Honorius.  Zosimus  is  totullv  silent ;  and  we  are  reduced  to 
such  scraps,  or  rather  crumbs,  as  we  can  pick  from  Orosius  and  tbe 
Chronicles. 

d  Notwithstanding  the  gross  errors  of  Jnrnandes,  who  rnnfounds 
the  Italian  wars  of  Alaric,  (c.  29.)  his  date  of  the  consulship  of  Sliliclio 
and  Aurelian  {A.  D.  40ft.)  is  firm  and  respectable.  It  is  certain  from 
Claudian,  (Tillemnnt,  Hist,  des  Emp.  torn.  v.  p.  804.)  that  the  liatlle 
of  Pollentia  tviis  fought,  A.  D.  403  ;  but  we  cannot  easily  fill  the 
interval. 

c  Tantnm  Itomanx  nrbis  indicium  fugis,  ut  magis  obsidionem  bar. 
baricam,  (juani  vncatir  nrbis  judicium  velis  susiiiiere.  Jeroni.  torn, 
ii.  \t  2.10.  Kufiiuis  under-Htood  his  own  danger;  the  peaceful  city 
was  inflamed  by  the  beldam  Marcella,  and  the  rest  of  Jerom*8  faction. 

f  Joviuian,  the  enemy  of  fasts  and  of  celibacy,  who  w,is  persecuted 
and  ioiulted  by  the  furious  Jeroro.  (Jortin's  Remarks,  vol.  iv.  p.  104, 


of  kings  and  of  bishops  ;  his  pleasures,  his  desires, 
his  knowledge,  were  confined  within  tlie  little  circle 
of  his  paternal  farm  ;  and  aslalV  supported  his  aged 
steps,  oil  the  same  ground  where  he  had  sported  in 
his  infancy.  Yet  even  tliis  humble  and  rustic  fe- 
licity (which  Claudian  describes  with  so  much  truth 
and  feeling)  was  still  exposed  to  the  undistinguish- 
ing  rage  of  war.  His  trees,  his  old  contoiijwrari/ 
trees,''  must  blaze  in  the  conflagration  of  the  whole 
country ;  a  detachment  of  Gothic  cavalry  miglit 
sweep  away  his  cottage  and  his  family;  and  the 
power  of  Alaric  could  destroy  this  happiness,  wliich 
he  was  not  able  either  to  taste,  or  to  bestow. 
"  Fame,"  says  the  poet,  "  encircling  with  terror  her 
gloomy  wings,  proclaimed  the  march  of  the  bar- 
barian army,  and  filled  Italy  with  consternation:" 
the  apprehensions  of  each  individual  were  increased 
in  just  proportion  to  the  measure  of  his  fortune  : 
and  the  most  timid,  who  had  already  embarked  tlieir 
valuable  ell'eets,  meditated  their  escape  to  the  island 
of  Sicily,  or  the  African  coast.  The  public  distress 
was  aggravated  by  the  fears  and  reproaches  of  su- 
perstition.' Every  hour  produced  some  horrid  tale 
of  strange  and  portentous  accidents  :  the  pagans 
deplored  the  neglect  of  omens,  and  the  interruption 
of  sacriliecs  ;  but  the  christians  still  derived  some 
comfort  from  the  powerful  intercession  of  the  saints 
and  martyrs.'' 
The  emperor  Honorius  was  distin-   „      ,     . 

.  ,      ,        ,  ,  •  1  •  ITonorMts  flies 

guished,  above   his   .subjects,  by  the    from  Milan, 
pre-eminence   of  fear,   as  well   as  of  ''' 

rank.  The  pride  and  luxury  in  which  he  was  edu- 
cated, had  not  allowed  him  to  suspect,  that  there 
existed  on  the  earth  any  power  presumptuous 
enough  to  invade  tlic  repose  of  the  successor  of  Au- 
gustus. The  arts  of  flattery  concealed  the  impend- 
ing danger,  till  Alaric  approached  the  palace  of 
Milan.  But  when  the  sound  of  war  had  awakened 
the  young  emperor,  instead  of  flying  to  arms  with 
the  spirit,  or  even  the  rashness,  of  his  age,  he  eager- 
ly listened  to  those  timid  counsellors,  who  proposed 
to  convey  his  sacred  person,  and  his  faithful  attend- 
ants, to  some  .secure  and  distant  station  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Gaul.  Stilicho  alone'  had  courage  and 
authority  to  resist  this  disgraceful  measure,  which 


See.)    See  the  original  edict  of  banishment  in  llie  Theodosian  Code,  I. 
xvi.  tit.  V.  leg.  43. 

?  This  epi;.'rain  (de  Sene  Veroncnsi  qui  sllhurbium  ntisquam  egres- 
siis  est)  is  one  of  tin;  earliest  and  most  pleasing  compositions  of  Clan, 
dian.  Cowley's  imitation  (Hurd's  edition,  vol.  ii.  p.  2-11.)  h.is  some 
natural  and  nappy  strokes:  but  it  is  much  inferior  to  the  origiual 
portrait,  wliich  is  evidently  drawn  from  the  life. 

li  linrcntem  meminit  parvo  qui  germine  quercum 
iEqn[evum(|Ue  videt  conscnui.s.sc  nemus. 
A  neighlwuring  wood  born  with  himself  he  sees, 
Ajid  loves  his  old  contemporary  trees. 
In  this  passage,  Cowley  is  perhaps  superior  to  his  original;   and  the 
English  poet,  who  was  a  good  botanist,  has  concealed  the  oa/«,  under 
a  more  general  exitrcssion. 

i  Claudian  de  Bell.  Get.  192— 2fM).  He  may  seem  prolix ;  but  fear 
and  superstition  occupied  as  large  a  space  in  tbe  minds  of  the  Italians. 

k  Fr(mi  the  pass.iges  of  Paulinus,  wliich  Baronius  lias  iiroilnced, 
(Aiiiial.  F.ccIps.  a.  D.  403.  No.  51.)  it  is  manifest,  that  the  generai 
alarm  bad  pervaded  all  Italy,  as  tar  as  Nola  in  Campania,  where  that 
famous  jieiiiteiit  had  fixed  his  abode 

1  Soliis  erat  Stilicho,  8tc.  is  the  exclusive  commendation  which 
Claudian  bestows,  (de  Bell.  Get.  267.)  without  condescendin;;  to  except 
the  emperor.  How  insignificant  must  Honorius  have  appeared  in  his 
own  court ! 
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would  have  abandoned  Rome  and  Italy  to  the  bar- 
barians ;  but  as  the  troops  of  the  palace  had  been 
lately  detached  to  the  Rh;ctian  frontier,  and  as  the 
resource  of  new  levies  was  slow  and  precarious,  the 
seneral  of  the  west  could  only  promise,  that,  if  the 
court  of  Milan  would  maintain  their  ground  during 
his  absence,  he  would  soon  return  with  an  army 
equal  to  the  encounter  of  the  Gothic  king.  With- 
out losing  a  moment,  (while  each  moment  was  so 
important  to  the  public  safety,)  Stilicho  hastily  em- 
barked on  the  Larian  lake,  ascended  the  mountains 
of  ice  and  snow,  amidst  the  severity  of  an  Alpine 
winter,  and  suddenly  repressed,  by  his  unexpected 
presence,  the  enemy,  who  had  disturbed  the  tran- 
quillity of  Rha'tia.""  The  barbarians,  perhaps  some 
tribes  of  the  Alemanni,  respected  the  firmness  of  a 
chief,  who  still  assumed  the  language  of  command  ; 
and  the  choice  which  he  condescended  to  make,  of 
a  select  number  of  their  bravest  youth,  was  con- 
sidered as  a  mark  of  his  esteem  and  favour.  The 
cohorts,  who  were  delivered  from  the  neighbouring 
foe,  diligently  repaired  to  the  imperial  standard  ; 
and  Stilicho  issued  his  orders  to  the  most  remote 
troops  of  the  west,  to  advance,  by  rapid  marches,  to 
the  defence  of  Honorius  and  of  Italy.  The  for- 
tresses of  the  Rhine  were  abandoned  ;  and  the  safe- 
ty of  Gaul  was  protected  only  by  the  faith  of  the 
Germans,  and  the  ancient  terror  of  the  Roman  name. 
Even  the  legion,  which  had  been  stationed  to  guard 
the  wall  of  Britain  against  the  Caledonians  of  the 
north,  was  hastily  recalled  ;"  and  a  numerous  body 
of  the  cavalry  of  the  Alani  was  persuaded  to  engage 
in  the  service  of  the  emperor,  who  anxiously  ex- 
pected the  return  of  his  general.  The  prudence 
and  vigour  of  Stilicho  were  conspicuous  on  this  oc- 
casion, which  revealed,  at  the  same  time,  the  weak- 
ness of  the  falling  empire.  The  legions  of  Rome, 
which  had  long  since  languished  in  the  gradual 
decay  of  discipline  and  courage,  were  exterminated 
by  the  Gothic  and  civil  wars  ;  and  it  was  found  im- 
possible, without  exhausting  and  exposing  the  pro- 
vinces, to  assemble  an  army  for  the  defence  of  Italy. 
He  if5  imrsuert  When  Stilicho  seemed  to  abandon 
mill  hesie-jed  by   jjig  sovereign  in  the  unguarded  palace 

the  Goths.  o  I 

of  Milan,  he  had  probably  calculated 
the  terra  of  his  absence,  the  distance  of  the  enemj', 
and  the  obstacles  that  might  retard  their  march. 
He  principally  depended  on  the  rivers  of  Italy,  the 
Adige,  the  Mineius,  the  Oglio,  and  the  Addua; 
which,  in  the  winter  or  spring,  by  the  fall  of  rains, 
or  by  the  melting  of  the  snows,  are  commonly 
swelled  into  broad  and  impetuous  torrents."  But 
the  season  happened  to  be  remarkably  dry ;   and 

m  Tlie  face  of  the  comitrv,  .ind  the  hardiness  of  Stilicho,  are  finely 
described,  (de  Bell.  Get.  3.|6— 363.) 

n  Veiiit  ft  extremis  legio  prxteiita  Britaiinis 
Qua-  tScoto  dal  frena  trnci.  De  Bell.  Get.  4lfi. 

Vet  the  most  rapid  march  from  Kdinburfjh,  or  Newcastle,  to  IMiiaii, 
niii^t  have  reriuired  a  longer  spare  of  time  than  Clatldian  seems  willing 
to  allow  for  the  ihiratioh  of  the  Gothic  war. 

"  Every  traveller  must  recollect  the  face  of  liOmhardy,  (see  Fnntc. 
nelle,  lorn.  v.  p.  27fl.)  which  is  oflen  tormented  by  the  capricious  and 
irres^ular  abimdance  of  waters.  The  Auslrians,  before  Genoa,  were 
encamped  in  the  dry  bed  of  the  Polcevcra.  "  Ne  sarebbe"  (says 
Muratori)  ■'  mai  passato  per  mente  a  cpie  bunni  Alemanni,  chc  i)Uel 
)iiceiolo  torrentc  pote.we.  per  eosi  dire  in  un  iiistantc  rangiarsi  in  un  ter- 
ribil  gigante."    (.\nii;il.  d'ltalia,  lom.  xvi.  |i.  443.  Milan,  1753,  8vo.  edit.) 


the  Goths  could  traverse,  without  impediment,  the 
wide  and  stony  beds,  whose  centre  was  faintly 
marked  by  the  course  of  a  shallow  stream.  The 
bridge  and  passage  of  the  Addua  were  secured  by 
a  strong  detachment  of  the  Gothic  army  ;  and  as 
Alaric  approached  the  walls,  or  rather  the  suburbs, 
of  Milan,  he  enjoyed  the  proud  satisfaction  of  see- 
ing the  emperor  of  the  Romans  fly  before  him. 
Honorius,  accompanied  by  a  feeble  train  of  states- 
men and  eunuchs,  hastily  retreated  towards  the 
Alps,  with  a  design  of  securing  his  person  in  the 
city  of  Aries,  which  had  often  been  the  royal  resi- 
dence of  his  predecessors.  But  Honorius  '  had 
scarcely  passed  the  Po,  before  he  was  overtaken 
by  the  speed  of  the  Gothic  cavalry ;'  since  the 
urgency  of  the  danger  compelled  him  to  seek  a 
temporary  shelter  within  the  fortification  of  Asta,  a 
town  of  Liguria  or  Piedmont,  situate  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tanarus.'  The  siege  of  an  obscure  place, 
which  contained  so  rich  a  prize,  and  seemed  in- 
capable of  a  long  resistance,  was  instantly  formed, 
and  indefatigably  pressed,  by  the  king  of  the 
Goths  ;  and  the  bold  declaration,  which  the  empe- 
ror might  afterwards  make,  that  his  breast  had 
never  been  susceptible  of  fear,  did  not  probably 
obtain  much  credit,  even  in  his  own  court.*  In  the 
last  and  almost  hopeless  extremity,  after  the  bar- 
barians had  already  proposed  the  indignity  of  a 
capitulation,  the  imperial  captive  was  suddenly  re- 
lieved by  the  fame,  the  approach,  and  at  length  the 
presence,  of  the  hero,  whom  be  had  so  long  ex- 
pected. At  the  head  of  a  chosen  and  intrepid 
vanguard,  Stilicho  swam  the  stream  of  the  Addua, 
to  gain  the  time  which  he  must  have  lost  in  the  at- 
tack of  the  bridge  ;  the  passage  of  the  Po  was  an 
enterprise  of  much  less  hazard  and  difliculty  ;  and 
the  successful  action,  in  which  he  cut  his  way 
through  the  Gothic  camp  under  the  walls  of  Asta, 
revived  the  hopes,  and  vindicated  the  honour,  of 
Rome.  Instead  of  grasping  the  fruit  of  his  victory, 
the  barbarian  was  gradually  invested,  on  every 
side,  by  the  troops  of  the  west,  who  successively 
issued  through  all  the  passes  of  the  Alps ;  his 
quarters  were  straitened ;  his  convoys  were  in- 
tercepted ;  and  tiie  vigilance  of  the  Romans  pre- 
pared to  form  a  chain  of  fortifications,  and  to 
besiege  the  lines  of  the  besiegers.  A  military 
council  was  a.ssembled  of  the  long-haired  chiefs  of 
the  Gothic  nation ;  of  aged  warriors,  whose  bodies 
were  wrapped  in  furs,  and  whose  stern  counte- 
nances were  marked  with  honourable  wounds. 
They  weighed  the  glory  of  persisting  in  their  at- 
tempt   against  the    advantage    of   securing  their 

p  Claudian  does  not  clearly  .answer  our  question.  Where  was  Hono- 
ring himself?  Yetlhefli:;ht  is  marked  by  the  pursuit;  and  my  idea 
of  the  Gothic  war  is  justified  by  tlie  Italian  critics,  Si^onius  (torn.  i. 
r.  ii.  p.  3(!t>.  de  Imp.  Occident.  I.  x.)  and  Muratori.  (Anuali  d'ltalia, 
tom.  iv.  p.  45.) 

1  One  of  the  roaiLs  may  be  traced  iu  the  Itineraries,  (p.  OS,  2S.S.  '29-i. 
with  \VesseIini;'s  Notes.)     Asta  lay  some  miles  on  the  right  hand. 

r  Asia,  or  .Asti,  a  Iloman  colony,  is  now  the  capital  of  a  pleasant 
country,  which,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  devolved  to  the  nukes  of 
Savoy,  (Lcandro  Albcrli  I)escriz7ione  d'll.ilia,  p.  3«2.) 

s  Nee  me  timiir  impulit  iillns.  He  might  hold  this  proud  language 
the  next  vear  at  Uoiuc,  live  hundred  miles  from  the  scene  of  danger. 
(vi  Cons.  lion.  449.) 
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plunder  ;  and  lliey  recommended  the  prudent  mea- 
sure of  a  seasonable  retreat.  In  this  important 
debate,  Alaric  displayed  the  spirit  of  tlie  conqueror 
of  Home  ;  and  after  he  liad  reminded  liis  country- 
men of  their  achievements  and  of  their  dcsif^ns,  li<: 
coneludcil  liis  animating  speech,  by  tlie  solemn  and 
positive  assurance,  that  he  was  resolved  to  lind,  in 
Italy,  cither  a  kingdom  or  a  grave.' 
Baiiic  or  Pol.  The  loose  discipline  of  the  barba- 
a'd'Sm  rians  always  exposed  them  to  the 
March  21.  danger  of  a  surprise ;  but,  instead  of 
choosing  the  dissolute  hours  of  riot  and  intemper- 
ance, Stilicho  resolved  to  attack  the  elirislinn  (Joths, 
whilst  tlicy  were  devoutly  employed  in  celebrating 
the  festival  of  Easter."  The  e.\ccution  of  the  stra- 
tagem, or,  as  it  was  termed  by  the  clergy,  of  the 
sacrilege,  was  intrusted  to  Saul,  a  barbarian  and 
a  pagan,  who  had  served,  however,  with  distin- 
guished reputation  among  the  veteran  generals  of 
Thcodosius.  The  camp  of  the  Goths,  which  Alaric 
had  pitched  in  the  neighbourliood  of  Pollcntia," 
was  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  sudden  and  im- 
petuous charge  of  the  imperial  cavalry ;  but,  in  a 
few  moments,  the  undaunted  genius  of  their  leader 
gave  them  an  order,  and  a  field,  of  battle  ;  and,  as 
soon  as  they  had  recovered  from  their  astonishment, 
the  pious  confidence,  that  the  God  of  the  christians 
would  assert  tlicir  cause,  added  new  strength  to 
their  native  valour.  In  this  engagement,  which 
was  long  maintained  with  equal  courage  and  suc- 
cess, the  chief  of  the  Alani,  whose  diminutive  and 
savage  form  concealed  a  magnanimous  soul,  ap- 
proved his  suspected  loyalty,  by  the  zeal  with 
which  he  fought,  and  fell,  in  the  service  of  the 
republic;  and  the  fame  of  this  gallant  barbarian 
has  been  imperfectly  preserved  in  the  verses  of 
Claudian,  since  the  poet,  who  celebrates  his  virtue, 
has  omitted  the  mention  of  his  name.  His  death 
■was  followed  by  the  Might  and  dismay  of  the  squa- 
drons which  he  commanded  ;  and  the  defeat  of  the 
wing  of  cavalry  might  have  decided  the  victory  of 
Alaric,  if  Stilicho  had  not  immediately  led  the 
Roman  and  barbarian  infantry  to  the  attack.  The 
skill  of  the  general,  and  the  bravery  of  the  soldiers, 
surmounted  every  obstacle.  In  the  evening  of  the 
bloody  day,  the  Goths  retreated  from  the  field  of 
battle;  the  entrenchments  of  their  camp  were 
forced,  and  the  scene  of  rapine  and  slaughter  made 
some  atonement  for  the  calamities  which  they  had 

t  Hanc  ego  vel  victor  regno,  vel  morte  tenebo 

Victus,  liumum 

Tlie  speeches  (dc  liell.  Get.  479—549.)  of  Uie  Gothic  Nestor,  and 
Achilles,  are  stronj;,  characteristic,  adapted  to  tlie  circumstances,  and 
possibly  not  less  genuine  than  those  of  I.ivy. 

u  Orosius  (1.  vii.  c.  37.)  is  shocked  at  the  impiety  of  the  Romans, 
ulio  attackeu,  on  Easter  Snoday.  such  pious  chrislVins.  Vet,  at  the 
.same  lime,  public  prayers  were  offered  at  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  of 
Ede.'wa,  for  the  destruction  of  the  Arian  robber.  See  Tillemont,  (ilisl. 
des  Emp.  lorn.  v.  p.  529  )  who  quotes  an  homily,  which  has  been  erro. 
ncously  ascribed  to  St,  Chrysostom. 

«  The  vestiges  of  PoUentia  are  twenty-five  miles  to  the  south-east  of 
Turin,  l/rba,  in  the  s:m»e  neighbourhood,  was  a  royal  chaee  of  the 
kings  of  Loinbardy,  and  a  small  river,  which  excused  the  prediction, 
"  penctrabis  ad  urbem."     (Cluver.  Hal.  Antiq.  tom.  i.  p.  83—85.) 

y  Orosius  wishes,  in  doubtful  words,  to  insinuate  the  defeat  of  the 
Homans.  "  Pugnantes  vicimus,  vii-tores  victi  sumus."  Prosper  (in 
Chroo.)  makes  it  an  equal  and  bloody  battle;  but  the  Gothic  writers, 
Cassiodurius  (in  Chron.)  and  Jornaodcs,  (de  Reb.  Gel.  c.  2U.)  claim  a 
decisive  victory. 


inflicted  on  the  subjects  of  the  empire.''  The  mag- 
nificent spoils  of  Corinth  and  Argos  enriched  the 
veterans  of  the  west;  the  captive  wife  of  .Vlaric, 
who  had  inijiatiently  claimed  his  promise  of  Koman 
jewels  and  patrician  haiidniaids,'  was  rciliiccd  to 
implore  the  mciey  of  llie  insulting  foe  ;  and  many 
thousand  prisoners,  released  from  the  (jotliic  chains, 
dispersed  tlirough  the  provinces  of  Italy  the  praises 
of  their  heroic  deliverer.  The  triumph  of  Stilicho" 
was  compared  by  the  poet,  and  perhaps  by  the 
public,  to  that  of  JNIarius  ;  who,  in  the  same  part  of 
Italy,  had  encountered  and  destroyed  another  army 
of  northern  barbarians.  The  huge  bones,  and  the 
empty  helmets,  of  the  Cimbri  and  of  the  Goths, 
would  easily  be  confounded  by  succeeding  genera- 
tions;  and  posterity  might  erect  a  common  trophy 
to  the  memory  of  the  two  most  illustrious  generals, 
who  had  vanquished,  on  the  same  memorable 
ground,  the  two  most  formidable  enemies  of  Rome."" 
The  eloquence  of  Claudian"  has  j^„^^^^,,  „„j  ,^_ 
celebrated,  with  lavi.sh  applause,  the  ifcai  of  Alaric. 
victory  of  I'ollcntia,  one  of  the  most  glorious  days 
in  the  life  of  his  patron  ;  but  his  reluctant  and  par- 
tial muse  bestows  more  genuine  praise  on  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Gothic  king.  His  name  is,  indeed, 
branded  with  the  reproachful  epithets  of  pirate  and 
robber,  to  which  the  conquerors  of  every  age  are  so 
justly  entitled  ;  but  the  poet  of  Stilicho  is  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge,  that  Alarie  possessed  the 
invincible  temper  of  mind,  which  rises  superior  to 
every  misfortune,  and  derives  new  resources  from 
adversity.  After  the  total  defeat  of  his  infantry, 
he  escaped,  or  rather  withdrew,  from  the  held  of 
battle,  with  the  greatest  part  of  his  cavalry  entire 
and  unbroken.  Without  wasting  a  moment  to 
lament  the  irreparable  lo.ss  of  so  many  brave  com- 
panions, he  left  his  victorious  enemy  to  bind  in 
chains  the  captive  images  of  a  Gothic  king  ;d  and 
boldly  resolved  to  break  through  the  unguarded 
passes  of  the  Apennine,  to  spread  desolation  over 
the  fruitful  face  of  Tuscany,  and  to  conquer  or  die 
before  the  gates  of  Rome.  The  capital  was  saved 
by  the  active  and  incessant  diligence  of  Stilicho  ; 
but  he  respected  the  despair  of  his  enemy  ;  and, 
instead  of  committing  the  fate  of  the  republic  to  the 
chance  of  another  battle,  he  proposed  to  purchase 
the  absence  of  the  barbarians.  The  spirit  of  Alaric 
would  have  rejected  such  terms,  the  permission  of 
a  retreat,  and  the  offer  of  a  pension,  with  contempt 

I  Demens  Ausonedum  gemmata  monilia  matrum, 
Homanasqne  all-a  famulas  cervice  petebat. 

De  Bell.  Get.  027. 
n  Claudian  (de  Bell.  Get.  580 — &17.)  and  Prudentins  (in  Symmach. 
1.  ii.  fi9'l— 719.)  celebrate,  without  ambiguity,  the  Roman  victory  of 
Polleiitia.  They  are  poetical  and  party  writers ;  yet  sonae  credit  is 
due  to  the  most  suspicious  witnesses,  who  are  checked  by  the  recent 
notoriety  of  facts. 

b  ClaudianV  peroration  is  strong  and  elegant ;  but  the  identity  of  the 
Cimbrie  and  Gothic  fields,  must  be  understood  (like  VirgiTs  Phihpin, 
Georgic  i.  490.)  according  to  the  loose  geography  of  a  port.  Vercelia: 
and  Polleiilia  are  sixty  miles  from  each  other  -,  and  the  latitude  is  still 
greater,  if  the  Cimbri  were  defeated  in  the  wide  and  barren  plain  of 
\  croiia.  (Malfei,  Verona  lllustrata,  P.  i.  p.  54-C2.) 

c  Claudian  and  Prudentius  musi  be  strictly  examined,  to  reduce  the 
figures,  and  extort  the  historic  sense,  of  those  poets, 
d  Et  gravant  en  airain  ses  freles  avantages 
De  mes  etats  conquis  enchainer  les  images. 
The   prai'l ice  of  exposing   in  triumph  the  images  of  kings  and  j»ro- 
vinces  was  familiar  to  the  Romans.    The  bust  of  Mitliridates  himself 
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and  indignation  ;  but  he  exercised  a  limited  and 
precarious  autliority  over  tlie  independent  chieftains, 
who  bad  raised  him,  for  their  service,  above  the 
rank  of  his  equals  ;  they  were  still  less  disposed  to 
follow  an  unsuccessful  general,  and  many  of  them 
were  tempted  to  consult  their  interest  by  a  private 
negociation  with  the  minister  of  Honorius.  The 
king  submitted  to  the  voice  of  his  people,  ratilied 
the  treaty  with  the  empire  of  the  west,  and  repassed 
the  Po,  with  the  remains  of  the  flourishing  army 
which  he  had  led  into  Italy.  A  considerable  part 
of  the  Roman  forces  still  continued  to  attend  his 
motions  ;  and  Stilicho,  who  maintained  a  secret 
correspondence  with  some  of  the  barbarian  chiefs, 
was  punctually  apprized  of  the  designs  that  were 
formed  in  the  camp  and  council  of  Alaric.  The 
king  of  the  Goths,  ambitious  to  signalize  his  retreat 
by  some  splendid  achievement,  had  resolved  to 
occupy  the  important  city  of  Verona,  which  com- 
mands the  principal  passage  of  the  Rha^tian  Alps  ; 
and,  directing  his  march  through  the  territories  of 
those  German  tribes,  whose  alliance  would  restore 
his  exhausted  strength,  to  invade,  on  the  side  of 
the  Rhine,  the  wealthy  and  unsuspecting  provinces 
of  Gaul.  Ignorant  of  the  treason,  which  had  already 
betrayed  his  bold  and  judicious  enterprise,  he  ad- 
vanced towards  the  passes  of  the  mountains,  already 
possessed  by  the  imperial  troops  ;  where  he  was 
exposed,  almost  at  the  same  instant,  to  a  general 
attack  in  the  front,  on  his  flanks,  and  in  the  rear. 
In  this  bloody  action,  at  a  small  distance  from  the 
walls  of  Verona,  the  loss  of  the  Goths  was  not  less 
heavy  than  that  which  they  had  sustained  in  the 
defeat  of  PoUentia  ;  and  their  valiant  king,  who 
escaped  by  the  swiftness  of  his  horse,  must  cither 
have  been  slain  or  made  prisoner,  if  the  hasty  rash- 
ness of  the  Alani  had  not  disappointed  the  measures 
of  the  Roman  general.  Alaric  secured  the  remains 
of  his  army  on  the  adjacent  rocks  ;  and  prepared 
himself,  with  undaunted  resolution,  to  maintain  a 
siege  against  the  superior  numbers  of  tbe  enemy, 
who  invested  him  on  all  sides.  But  he  could  not 
oppose  the  destructive  progress  of  hunger  and 
disease  ;  nor  was  it  possible  for  him  to  check  the 
continual  desertion  of  his  impatient  and  capricious 
barbarians.  In  this  extremity  he  still  found  re- 
sources in  his  own  courage,  or  in  the  moderation  of 
his  adversary  ;  and  the  retreat  of  the  Gothic  king 
was  considered  as  the  deliverance  of  Italy.'  Yet  the 
people,  and  even  the  clergy,  incapable  of  forming 
any  rational  judgment  of  the  business  of  peace  and 
war,  presumed  to  arraign  the  policy  of  Stilicho, 
who  so  often  vanquished,  so  often  surrounded,  and 
so  often  dismissed,  the  implacable  enemy  of  the 
republic.     The  first  moment  of  the  public  safety  is 

was  twelve  feet  bigli,  of  massy  g;c)ld.  (Frienshem.  Supplement.  Livian. 
cjii.  47.) 

e  The  Getic  war  and  the  sixtli  consulship  of  Honorius  obscurely 
connect  tlie  events  of  AIaric*s  retreat  and  l()sses. 

i  Taceode  Alarico  .  .  ,  ssepe  victo,  sa'pe  conehiso,  sempernuedimissn. 
Orosius.  I.  vii.  r.  37.  p.  567.  CliudiaD  (vi  Cons.  Hon.  32'J.)  drops  tiie 
curtain  with  a  tine  imai;e. 

R  The  remainder  of  ClaudiAn's  jioem  on  tlie  sixtli  consulship  of 
Honorius,  describes  the  journey,  the  triumph,  and  the  (^auies,  (3.10— 
C60.) 


devoted  to  gratitude  and  joy  ;    but  the  second  is 
diligently  occupied  by  envy  and  calumny.' 

The  citizens  of  Rome  had  been  as-  The  triumph  of 
tonished  by  the  approach  of  Alaiie  ;  ^Z'"'' "' 
and  the  diligence  with  which  they  la-  A.  D.  iQ\. 
boured  to  restore  the  walls  of  tbe  capital,  confessed 
their  own  fears,  and  the  decline  of  the  empire. 
After  the  retreat  of  the  barbarians,  Hoiioiius  was 
directed  to  accept  the  dutiful  invitation  of  the 
senate,  and  to  celebrate  in  tbe  imperial  city  the 
auspicious  a;ra  of  the  Gothic  victory,  and  of  his 
sixth  consulship.?  The  suburbs  and  the  streets, 
from  the  Milviau  bridge  to  the  Palatine  mount, 
were  filled  by  the  Roman  people,  who,  in  the  space 
of  an  hundred  years,  bad  only  thrice  been  honoured 
with  the  presence  of  their  sovereigns.  While  their 
eyes  were  fixed  on  the  chariot  where  Stilicho  was 
deservedly  seated  by  the  side  of  his  royal  pupil, 
they  applauded  the  pomp  of  a  triumph,  which  was 
not  stained,  like  that  of  Constantine,  or  of  Theodo- 
sius,  with  civil  blood.  The  procession  passed  under 
a  lofty  arch,  which  had  been  purposely  erected: 
but  in  less  than  seven  years,  the  Gothic  conquerors 
of  Rome  might  read,  if  they  were  able  to  read,  the 
superb  inscription  of  that  monument,  which  attested 
the  total  defeat  and  destruction  of  their  nation.'' 
The  emperor  resided  several  months  in  the  capital, 
and  every  part  of  his  behaviour  was  regulated  with 
care  to  conciliate  the  affection  of  the  clergy,  the 
senate,  and  the  people  of  Rome.  The  clergy  was 
edified  by  his  frequent  visits,  and  liberal  gifts,  to 
the  shrines  of  the  apostles.  The  senate,  who,  in  the 
triumphal  procession,  had  been  excused  from  the 
humiliating  ceremony  of  preceding  on  foot  the 
imperial  chariot,  was  treated  with  the  decent  rever- 
ence which  Stilicho  always  affected  for  that  as- 
sembly. The  people  were  repeatedly  gratified  by 
the  atterttion  and  courtesy  of  Honorius  in  the  public 
games,  which  were  celebrated  on  that  occasion  %vith 
a  magnificence  not  unworthy  of  the  spectator.  As 
soon  as  the  appointed  number  of  chariot-races  was 
concluded,  the  decoration  of  the  circus  was  sud- 
denly changed  ;  the  bunting  of  wild  beasts  afforded 
a  various  and  splendid  entertainment  ;  and  the 
chace  was  succeeded  by  a  military  dance,  which 
seems,  in  the  lively  description  of  Claudian,  to  pre- 
sent the  image  of  a  modern  tournament. 

In  these  games  of  Honorius,  the  in-  T|,p  (-ladialors 
human  combats  of  gladiators'  polluted,  abolished. 
for  the  last  time,  the  amphitheatre  of  Rome.  The 
first  christian  emperor  may  claim  the  honour  of  the 
first  edict,  which  condemned  the  art  and  amuse- 
ment of  shedding  human  blood  ,''  but  this  benevolent 
law  expressed  the  wishes  of  the  prince,  without  re- 
forming  an   inveterate   abuse,   which   degraded   a 

h  See  the  inscription  in  Ulnscou's  History  of  the  Ancient  Germans, 
viii.  12.  The  words  are  positive  and  indiscreet,  Getarum  nationem  in 
onine  tevnm  domitani,  &c. 

i  On  the  curious,  tlioui;h  horrid,  sut>ieft  of  the  gladiators,  consult 
the  two  hooks  of  the  Saturnalia  of  Lipsiiis,  who,  as  an  antiquarian^  is 
inclined  to  excuse  the  practice  afanliqtiiti/,  (torn.  iii.  p.  48:i— .Mi.) 

k  Cod.  Theodos.  I.  xv.  tit.  xii.  le;;.  I.  The  Commentary  of  (;o*h'l'roy 
alt'ords  l.iruo  materials  (torn.  v.  p.  3S6.)  for  the  history  of  gladi. 
ators. 
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fivilizec]  nation  below  tlic  condition  of  .savage  cnii- 
iiibals.  Several  Iiunilred,  perhaps  several  thousand, 
victims,  were  annually  slaughtered  in  the  preat 
cities  of  the  empire  ;  and  the  month  of  December, 
more  peculiarly  devoted  to  the  combats  of  gladia- 
tors, still  exhibited  to  the  eyes  of  the  Roman  people 
a  grateful  spectacle  of  blood  and  cruelty.  Amidst 
the  general  joy  of  the  victory  of  Follcntia,  a  chris- 
tian poet  exhorted  the  emperor  to  extirpate,  by  his 
authority,  the  horrid  custom  which  had  so  long  re- 
si.sted  the  voice  of  humanity  and  religion.'  The 
pathetic  representations  of  Prudentius  were  less 
effectual  than  the  generous  boldness  of  Telemachus, 
an  Asiatic  monk,  whose  death  was  more  useful  to 
mankind  tlian  his  life."'  The  Romans  were  pro- 
voked by  the  interruption  of  their  pleasures;  and 
the  rash  monk,  who  had  descended  into  the  arena, 
to  separate  the  gladiators,  was  overwhelmed  under 
a  shower  of  stones.  Rut  the  madness  of  the  people 
soon  subsided  ;  they  respected  the  memory  of  Tele- 
machus, who  had  deserved  the  honours  of  martyr- 
dom ;  and  they  submitted,  without  a  murmur,  to  the 
laws  of  Honorius,  wliich  abolished  for  ever  the 
human  sacrilices  of  the  amphitheatre.  The  citizens, 
who  adhered  to  the  manners  of  their  ancestors, 
might  perhaps  insinuate,  that  the  last  remains  of  a 
martial  spirit  were  preserved  in  this  school  of  forti- 
tude, which  accustomed  the  Romans  to  the  sight  of 
blood,  and  to  the  contempt  of  death:  a  vain  and 
cruel  prejudice,  so  nobly  confuted  by  the  valour  of 
ancient  Greece,  and  of  modern  Europe!" 
Hoiinriiis  fixes  The  recent  danger,  to  which  the 
Uave^nt"""'  pcfson  of  the  euiperor  had  been  ex- 
A.  D.  404.  posed  in  the  defenceless  palace  of 
Milan,  urged  him  to  seek  a  retreat  in  some  inac- 
cessible fortress  of  Italy,  where  he  might  securely 
remain,  while  the  open  country  was  covered  by  a 
deluge  of  barbarians.  On  the  coast  of  the  Hadriatic, 
about  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  the  most  southern  of 
the  seven  mouths  of  the  Po,  the  Thcssalians  had 
founded  the  ancient  colony  of  Ravenna,"  wliich 
they  afterwards  resigned  to  the  natives  of  (Jmbria. 
Augustus,  who  had  observed  the  opportunity  of  the 
place,  prepared,  at  the  distance  of  tliree  miles  from 
the  old  town,  a  capacious  harbour,  for  the  reception 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  ships  of  war.  This  naval 
establishment,  which  included  the  arsenals  and 
magazines,  the  barracks  of  the  troops,  and  the 
houses  of  the  artificers,  derived  its  origin  and  name 
from  the  permanent  station  of  the  Roman  fleet ;  the 
intermediate  space  v^'as  soon  filled  v\ith  buildings 

I  See  the  pernration  of  Pnidenliu!",  (in  Sj^mmacli.  1.  ii.  1121—11.31.) 
whn  h.id  iloubUcss  reaO  the  elotiuelit  invective  of  Lactantins.  (Divin. 
In^titnt.  I.  vi.  c.  20.)  The  christian  apolojjists  have  not  spared  Ihejte 
bIof>dy  i;araes,  vhicll  were  introduced  in  the  religious  fcntival;,  of 
pa;,'ani«n). 

m  Tiieodoret,  1.  v.  c.  20.  I  winh  to  believe  the  story  of  St.  Telema. 
elms.  \'et  no  church  has  been  dedicated,  no  altar  lia^  been  erected,  to 
the  only  monk  who  died  a  martyr  in  the  cause  of  humanity. 

n  Crudele  i^ladiatornm  spectaculum  et  inhuniannm  noniiullh  videri 
solet,  et  haud  xcio  an  ita  sit,  ut  nunc  fit.  Cicero  Tusculan.  ii.  17.  He 
faintly  censures  the  abuse,  and  warmly  ilefendj  the  use,  of  the.v!  sports  ; 
ociilis  nulla  poteral  ewe  fortior  contra  dolnrem  el  mortem  disciplma. 
Seneca  (epist.  vii.)  shows  the  feelings  of  a  man. 

»  This  account  of  Kavenna  is  drawn  fronl  Slralm,  (I.  v.  p.  .127.) 
Pliny,  (iii.  20.)  Stephen  of  Byzantium,  (sub  voce  Vn/kiva,  p.  6'»l.edit. 
Berkl.)  Claudiao,  (in  vi  Cons.  Honor.  4D4,  lice.)  Sidonius  iVpoUinaris, 


and  inhabitants,  and  the  three  extensive  and  popu- 
lous (|uartcrs  of  Ravenna  gradually  contributed  to 
form  one  of  the  most  important  cities  of  Italy.  The 
principal  canal  of  Augustus  poured  a  copious  stream 
of  the  waters  of  the  Po  through  the  midst  of  the 
city,  to  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  ;  the  same  waters 
were  introduced  into  the  profound  ditches  that 
encompassed  the  v.alls  ;  they  were  distributed,  by 
a  thousand  subordinate  canals,  into  every  part  of 
the  city,  which  they  divi<le(l  into  a  variety  of  small 
islands;  the  communication  was  maintained  only 
by  the  use  of  boats  and  bridges ;  and  the  houses  of 
Ravenna,  whose  appearance  may  be  compared  to 
that  of  Venice,  were  raised  on  the  foundation  of 
wooden  piles.  The  adjacent  country,  to  the  distance 
of  many  miles,  was  a  deep  and  impassable  morass  ; 
and  the  artificial  causeway,  which  connected  Ra- 
venna with  the  continent,  might  be  easily  guarded, 
or  destroyed,  on  the  approach  of  an  hostile  army. 
These  morasses  were  intersper.sed,  however,  with 
vineyards ;  and  though  the  soil  was  exhausted  by 
four  or  five  crops,  the  town  enjoyed  a  more  plentiful 
supply  of  wine  than  of  fresh  watcr.p  The  air,  in- 
stead of  receivingtliesiekly,and  almost  pestilential, 
exhalations  of  low  and  marshy  grounds,  was  dis- 
tinguished, like  the  neighbourhood  of  Alexandria, 
as  uncommonly  pure  and  salubrious  ;  and  this  sin- 
gular advantage  was  ascribed  to  the  regular  tides  of 
the  Hadriatic,  which  swept  the  canals,  interrupted 
the  unwholesome  stagnation  of  the  waters,  and 
floated,  every  day,  the  vessels  of  the  adjacent  coun- 
try into  the  heart  of  Ravenna.  The  gradual  retreat 
of  the  sea  has  left  the  modern  city  at  the  distance 
of  four  miles  from  the  Hadriatic  ;  and  as  early  as 
the  fifth  or  .sixth  century  of  the  Christian  a,'ra,  the 
port  of  Augustus  was  converted  into  pleasant 
orchards  ;  and  a  lonely  grove  of  pines  covered  the 
ground  where  the  Roman  fleet  once  rode  at  anchor." 
Even  this  alteration  contributed  to  increase  the 
natural  strength  of  the  place ;  and  the  shallowness 
of  the  water  was  a  sullieient  barrier  against  the 
large  ships  of  the  enemy.  This  advantageous  situa- 
tion was  fortified  by  art  and  labour  ;  and  in  the 
twentieth  year  of  his  age,  the  emperor  of  the  west, 
anxious  only  for  his  personal  safety,  retired  to  the 
perpetual  confinement  of  the  walls  and  morasses  of 
Ravenna.  The  example  of  Honorius  was  imitated 
by  his  feeble  successors,  the  Gothic  kings,  and 
afterwards  the  exarchs,  who  occupied  the  throne 
and  palace  of  the  emperors  ;  and,  till  the  middle 
of  the   eighth  century,   Ravenna  was   considered 


(I.  i.  cpist.  S.  a)  Jornandcs,  (de  Keb.  Get.c.  29.)  Procopius,  (ile  Bell.  II 
fiothic.  1,  i.  c.  1.  p.  30<).  edit.  I.ouvre,)  and  Cluverius,  (Ital.  Anti(|.  l<im.  i| 
i.  p.  .•»I-,107.)  Vel  I  still  want  a  local  antiquarian,  and  a  ^ood  topo.  % 
i^^raphical  map. 

1.  .Vlartial  (epiRram  iii.  56.  .57.)  playson  the  trick  of  the  knave,  who  t 
had  sold  him  wine  instead  of  water;  but  he  seriiinsly  declares,  that  a  ^ 
cistern  at  Ravenna  is  more  valuable  Ihan  a  vineyard.  Sidonius  com.  l 
plains  that  the  town  is  destitute  of  fountains  and  .•niucdncts;  and  ranks  ' 
the  want  of  fresh  water  amon^'  the  local  evils,  such  -is  the  croakin-  of 
froLis,  the  stingintr  of  gnats,  v^c. 

.i  The  fable  of  Theodore  and  Honoria,  which  Dryden  has  so  admira. 
biy  transplanted  from  Boccaccio,  (Giornata,  iii.  novell,  viii.)  was  acl.  rl 

in  the  wood  of  Cliinssi,  a  corrupt  word  from  Clanxis.  the  naval  «tal 

which,  wilh  the  intermediate  road,  or  suburb,  the  Via  Cxsaris,  coi;- 
stitutcd  the  triple  city  of  Ravenna. 
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as  tlie   seat    of   goTernment,   and   the   capital   of 
Italy.' 

The   fears    of    Ilonorius   were   not 

The  revolutions  .  ,      ,  ,  . 

ofScytliia,  Without  toundation,  nor  were  his  prc- 
A.  D.joo.  cautions  without  effect.  While  Italy 
rejoiced  in  her  deliverance  from  the  Goths,  a  furious 
tempest  was  excited  among  the  nations  of  Germany, 
who  yielded  to  the  irresistible  impulse  that  appears 
fo  have  been  gradually  communicated  from  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  continent  of  Asia.  The 
Chinese  annals,  as  they  have  been  interpreted  by 
the  learned  industry  of  the  present  age,  may  be 
usefully  applied  to  reveal  the  secret  and  remote 
causes  of  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  ex- 
tensive territory  to  the  north  of  the  great  wall  was 
possessed,  after  the  flight  of  the  Huns,  by  the  vic- 
torious Sienpi ;  who  were  sometimes  broken  into 
independent  tribes,  and  sometimes  re-united  under 
a  supreme  chief;  till  at  length  styling  themselves 
Topa,  or  masters  of  the  earth,  they  acquired  a  more 
solid  consistence,  and  a  more  formidable  power. 
The  Topa  soon  compelled  the  pastoral  nations  of 
the  eastern  desert  to  acknowledge  the  superiority  of 
their  arms  ;  they  invaded  China  in  a  period  of 
weakness  and  intestine  discord ;  and  these  fortunate 
Tartars,  adopting  the  laws  and  manners  of  the  van- 
quished people,  founded  an  imperial  dynasty,  which 
reigned  near  one  hundred  and  sixty  years  over  the 
northern  provinces  of  the  monarchy.  Some  gene- 
rations before  they  ascended  the  throne  of  China, 
one  of  the  Topa  princes  had  enlisted  in  his  cavalry 
a  slave  of  the  name  of  Moko,  renowned  for  his 
Talour ;  but  who  was  tempted,  by  the  fear  of  punish- 
ment, to  desert  his  standard,  and  to  range  the  desert 
at  the  head  of  a  hundred  followers.  This  gang  of 
robbers  and  outlaws  swelled  into  a  camp,  a  tribe,  a 
numerous  people,  distinguished  by  the  appellation 
of  Geonyen  ;  and  their  hereditary  chieftains,  the 
posterity  of  Moko  the  slave,  assumed  their  rank 
among  the  Scythian  monarchs.  The  youth  of  Tou- 
lun,  the  greatest  of  his  descendants,  was  exercised 
by  those  misfortunes  which  are  the  school  of  heroes. 
He  bravely  struggled  with  adversity,  broke  the  im- 
perious yoke  of  the  Topa,  and  became  the  legislator 
of  his  nation,  and  the  conqueror  of  Tartary.  His 
troops  were  distributed  into  regular  bands  of  a 
hundred  and  of  a  thousand  men  ;  cowards  were 
stoned  to  death ;  the  most  splendid  honours  Mere 
proposed  as  the  reward  of  valour;  and  Toulun,  who 
Iiad  knowledge  enough  to  despise  the  learning  of 
China,  adopted  only  such  arts  and  institutions  as 
were  favourable  to  the  military  spirit  of  his  govern- 
ment. His  tents,  which  he  remo\cd  in  the  winter 
season  to  a  more  southern  latitude,  were  pitched, 

r  From  tlip  year  404,  Ibe  (l;i1es  of  tlie  Theodosinn  Code  become  se. 
dentary  Hi  Coiistanliimplc  and  Ravetinn.  See  Godefroy's  Chroiioloiry 
of  tile  Laws,  torn,  i,  p.  cxlviii,  £te. 

B  See  M.  de  Guigiies.  tlist.  des  Huns,  torn.  i.  p.  179—189.  torn.  ii.  p. 
295.  3.34— 3.'!8. 

I  Pniropiiis  (de  Bell.  V.indal.  1.  i.  c.  Hi.  p.  IR2.)  has  observed  an 
emigration  from  the  Pahis  IMaeotis  to  the  north  of  Germany,  whirh 
he  ascribes  to  famine.  liut  his  views  of  ancient  history  are  strangely 
darkened  by  i-^norancc  and  error. 

II  Zosimiis  (1,  V.  p.  331.)  nses  the  general  description  of  the  nations 
beyond  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine.    Their  situation,  and  consequently 


during  the  summer,  on  the  fruitful  banks  of  the 
Selinga.  His  conquests  stretched  from  Corea  far 
beyond  the  river  Irtish.  He  vanquished,  in  the 
country  to  the  north  of  the  Caspian  sea,  the  nation 
of  tl|e  Huns ;  and  the  new  title  of  Khan,  or  Cnyan, 
expressed  the  fame  and  power  which  he  derived 
from  this  memorable  victory.* 

The  chain  of  events  is  interrupted,  Emigration  ot 
or  rather  is  concealed,  as  it  passes  lia,,"""''"" '^'' 
from  the  Volga  to  the  Vistula,  through  A.  D.  405. 
the  dark  interval  which  separates  the  extreme 
limits  of  the  Chinese,  and  of  the  Roman,  geo- 
graphy. Yet  the  temper  of  the  barbarians,  and  the 
experience  of  successive  emigrations,  sufficiently 
declare,  that  the  Huns,  who  were  oppressed  by  the 
arms  of  the  Geougen,  soon  withdrew  from  the  pre- 
sence of  an  insulting  victor.  The  countries  towards 
the  Euxine  were  already  occupied  by  their  kindred 
tribes ;  and  their  hasty  flight,  which  they  soon  con- 
verted into  a  bold  attack,  would  more  naturally  be 
directed  towards  the  rich  and  level  plains,  through 
which  the  Vistula  gently  flov^s  into  the  Baltic  sea. 
The  north  must  again  have  been  alarmed  and  agi- 
tated by  the  invasion  of  the  Huns  ;  and  the  nations 
who  retreated  before  them  must  have  pressed  with 
incumbent  weight  on  the  confines  of  Germany.' 
The  inhabitants  of  those  regions,  which  the  ancients 
have  assigned  to  the  Suevi,  the  Vandals,  and  the 
Burgundians,  might  embrace  the  resolution  of 
abandoning  to  the  fugitives  of  Sarmatia  their  woods 
and  morasses  ;  or  at  least  of  discharging  their  su- 
perfluous numbers  on  the  provinces  of  the  Roman 
empire."  About  four  years  after  the  victorious 
Toulun  had  assumed  the  title  of  Khan  of  the 
Geougen,  another  barbarian,  the  haughty  Rhodo- 
gast,  or  Radagaisus,^  marched  from  the  northern 
extremities  of  Germany  almost  to  the  gates  of 
Rome,  and  left  the  remains  of  his  army  to  achieve 
the  destruction  of  the  west.  The  Vandals,  the 
Suevi,  and  the  Burgundians,  formed  the  strength 
of  this  mighty  host ;  but  the  Alani,  who  had  found 
an  hospitable  reception  in  their  new  seats,  added 
their  active  cavalry  to  the  heavy  infantry  of  the 
Germans;  and  the  Gothic  adventurers  crowded  so 
eagerly  to  the  standard  of  Radagaisus,  that,  by 
some  historians,  he  has  been  styled  the  King  of  the 
Goths.  Twelve  thousand  warriors,  distinguished 
above  the  vulgar  by  their  noble  birth,  or  their 
valiant  deeds,  glittered  in  the  van  ;>  and  the  whole 
multitude,  which  was  not  less  than  two  hundred 
thousand  fighting  men,  might  be  increased,  by  the 
accession  of  women,  of  children,  and  of  slaves,  to 
the  amount  of  four  hundred  thousand  persons. 
This  formidable  emigration  issued  from  the  same 

their  names,  are  mnnifeslly  shown,  even  in  the  various  epithets  which 
each  ancient  writer  may  have  casually  added. 

X  The  name  of  nhiulaj;ast  was  that  of  a  local  deity  of  the  Obotrites, 
(in  Mecklenbnrj;h.)  A  hero  might  naturally  a.ssunietbe  appellation  of 
liis  tulelar  god  ;  but  it  is  not  prokable  tliat  the  barbarians  should  wor- 
ship an  unsuccessful  hero.     See  Mascou,  Hist,  of  the  (Germans,  viii.  14. 

y  Olympiodorus  (apud  Vhotiuni,  p.  I8n.)  nses  the  (ireck  word. 
OwT(yi.iTi>i ;  which  tloes  imt  convey  any  precise  idea.  I  suspect  that 
they  were  fbe  princes  and  notdes,  with  their  faithful  companions;  the 
kniglils  with  their  stpiires,  as  they  would  have  been  styled  some  cen- 
turies afterwards. 
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coast  of  llie  nallie,  which  liad  poured  forth  the 
myriads  of  the  Ciiiibri  and  Toutoiii's,  to  assault 
Rome  and  Italy  in  the  vijiour  of  the  republic. 
After  the  departure  of  those  barbarians,  their  native 
country,  which  was  marked  by  the  vestiges  of  their 
greatness,  long  ramparts,  and  gigantic  moles,"  re- 
mained, during  some  ages,  a  vast  and  dreary  soli- 
tude;.till  the  human  species  was  renewed  by  the 
powers  of  generation,  and  the  vacancy  was  lilled  by 
the  inllux  of  new  inhabitants.  The  nations  who 
now  usurp  an  extent  of  land,  which  they  are  unable 
to  cultivate,  would  soon  be  assisted  by  the  indus- 
trious poverty  of  their  neighbours,  if  the  govern- 
ment of  Knrope  did  not  protect  the  claims  of  domi- 
nion and  property. 

lUda^isiis  in.  ''"''®  correspondence  of  nations  was, 
vad<»  Italy,  jn  that  agc,  so  imperfect  and  preca- 
A.  D.  4l«i.  "    ,  '      .  ,.    , 

nous,  that  the  revolutions  ol  the  north 

might  escape  the  knowledge  of  the  court  of  Ra- 
venna ;  till  the  dark  cloud,  which  was  collected 
along  the  coast  of  the  Baltic,  burst  in  thunder  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Upper  Danube.  The  emperor  of 
the  west,  if  his  ministers  disturbed  his  amusements 
by  the  news  of  the  impending  danger,  was  satisfied 
with  being  the  occasion,  and  the  spectator,  of  the 
war."  The  safety  of  Rome  was  intrusted  to  the 
counsels,  and  the  sword,  of  Stilicho  ;  but  such  was 
the  feeble  and  exhausted  state  of  the  empire,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  restore  the  fortifications  of  the 
Danube,  or  to  prevent,  by  a  vigorous  effort,  the  in- 
vasion of  the  Germans.''  The  hopes  of  the  vigilant 
minister  of  Honorius  were  confined  to  the  defence 
of  Italy.  He  once  more  abandoned  the  provinces, 
recalled  the  troops,  pressed  the  new  levies,  which 
were  rigorously  exacted,  and  pusillanimously  elud- 
ed ;  employed  the  most  efficacious  means  to  arrest, 
or  allure,  the  deserters ;  and  offered  the  gift  of 
freedom,  and  of  two  pieces  of  gold,  to  all  the  slaves 
who  would  enlist.''  By  these  efforts  he  painfully 
collected,  from  the  subjects  of  a  great  empire,  an 
army  of  thirty  or  forty  thousand  men,  which,  in  the 
days  of  Scipio  or  Camillns,  would  have  been  in- 
stantly furnished  by  the  free  citizens  of  the  territory 
of  Rome.''  The  thirty  legions  of  Stilicho  were  rein- 
forced hy  a  large  body  of  barbarian  auxiliaries  ;  the 
faithful  Alani  were  personally  attached  to  his  ser- 
vice;  and  the  troops  of  Huns  and  of  Goths,  who 
marched  under  the  banners  of  their  native  princes, 
Huldin  and  Sarus,  were  animated  by  interest  and 
resentment  to  oppose  the  ambition  of  Radagaisus. 

«  Tarit.  de  Moribus  Germannnim,  c.  37. 

a  Cujusa[;endi 

Spectator  vel  causa  fur. 

Claudian,  vt.  Cons.  Hon.  4.39. 
is  the  modest  language  of  Honorius,  iti  spealiing  of  the  Gothic  war, 
which  he  liad  seen  stiraewhat  nearer. 

b  Zosinuis  {I.  V.  p  331.)  trattsporls  the  war,  and  the  victory  of 
Stilicho,  lie^ond  the  Danube.  A  strange  error,  which  is  awkwardly 
and  imperfectly  cured,  hy  reading  Api^oi^  for  Upov.  (Tillemont,  Mist, 
des  Emp.  torn.  v.  p.  807.)  In  good  policy,  we  must  use  the  service  of 
Zosimus,  without  esteeming  or  trusting  him. 

c  Codex  Theodos.  1.  vii.  tit.  \iii.  leg.  18.  The  date  of  this  law  (A.  D. 
40fi.  May  18.)  satisfies  me,  as  it  had  done  Godefroy,  (tom.  ii.  p.  387.) 
of  the  true  year  of  the  invasion  of  Itadagaisns.  I'illemont,  Pagi,  and 
Muratori,  prefer  the  preceding  year;  but  they  are  liound,  hy  certain 
obligatiruis  of  civility  and  re-.pcet,  to  St.  Paulinus  of  Nola. 

<1  Soon  after  Home  had  been  taken  by  tlie  Gauls,  tlie  senate,  on  a 
sudden  Ciiiergency,  armed  ten  legigns,  3,000  horse,  and  42,000  foot  ;  a 
forre  which  the  city  could  not  havescnt  forth  under  Augustus.  (Livy, 


The  king  of  the  confederate  Germans  passed,  with- 
out resistance,  the  Alps,  tlie  I'o,  and  the  .\penniiie  ; 
leaving  on  one  hand  the  inaccessible  palace  of 
Honorius,  securely  buried  among  the  marshes  of 
Itavenna  ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  camp  of  Stilicho, 
who  had  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Ticinum,  or 
Pavia,  but  who  seems  to  have  avoided  a  decisive 
battle,  till  he  had  assembled  his  distant  forces. 
.Many  cities  of  Italy  were  pillaged,  or  iiesiegos  Flo- 
destroyed  ;  and  the  siege  of  Florence,'^  '"'"■ 
by  iJadagaisus,  is  one  of  the  earliest  events  in  the 
history  of  that  celebrated  republic  ;  whose  firmness 
checked  and  delayed  the  unskilful  fury  of  the  bar- 
barians. The  .senate  and  people  trembled  at  their 
approach  within  a  hundred  and  eighty  miles  of 
Rome  ;  and  anxiously  comjiared  the  danger  which 
they  had  escaped,  with  the  new  perils  to  which 
they  were  exposed.  Alaric  was  a  christian  and  a 
soldier,  the  leader  of  a  disciplined  army;  who 
understood  the  laws  of  war,  who  respected  the 
sanctity  of  treaties,  and  who  had  familiarly  con- 
versed with  the  subjects  of  the  empire  in  the  same 
camps,  and  the  same  churches.  The  savage  Rada- 
gaisus was  a  stranger  to  the  manners,  the  religion, 
and  even  the  language,  of  the  civilized  nations  of 
the  south.  The  fierceness  of  his  temper  was  exas- 
perated by  cruel  superstition  ;  and  it  was  univer- 
sally believed,  that  he  had  bound  himself,  by  a 
solemn  vow,  to  reduce  the  city  into  a  and  threatens 
heap  of  stones  and  ashes,  and  to  sacrifice  Kome. 
the  most  illustrious  of  the  Roman  senators,  on  the 
altars  of  those  gods,  who  were  appeased  by  human 
blood.  The  public  danger,  which  should  have 
reconciled  all  domestic  animosities,  displayed  the 
incurable  madness  of  religious  faction.  The  op- 
pressed votaries  of  Jupiter  and  Mercury  respected, 
in  the  implacable  enemy  of  Rome,  the  character  of 
a  devout  pagan  ;  loudly  declared,  that  they  were 
more  apprehensive  of  the  sacrifices,  than  of  the 
arms,  of  Radagaisus  ;  and  secretly  rejoiced  in  the 
calamities  of  their  country,  which  condemned  the 
faith  of  their  christian  adversaries.' 

Florence  was  reduced  to  the  last  Defeat  and  de- 
extremity  ;  and  the  fainting  courage  a'n|y  i',!!'st'ifii.J,',',' 
of  the  citizens  was  supported  only  by  A.  U.  4oe. 
the  authority  of  St.  Ambrose,  who  had  communi- 
cated, in  a  dream,  the  promise  of  a  speedy  de- 
liverance.p  On  a  sudden,  they  beheld,  from  their 
walls,  the  banners  of  Stilicho,  who  advanced,  with 
his  united  force,  to  the  relief  of  the  failliful  city  ; 

vii.  25.)  This  declaration  may  puzzle  an  antiquary,  hut  it  is  clearly 
ex[ilained  by  I\Ii)ntesc[uieu. 

e  Maehiavel  has  explained,  at  least  as  a  pliilosopher,  the  origin  of 
Florence,  which  insensibly  descended,  for  the  benelit  of  trade,  from  the 
rock  of  FiestiUe  to  the  banks  of  the  Arno.  (Istoria  Florenlin.  toin.  i.  I. 
ii.  p.  3G.  Loiidra,  1747.)  The  (riumvirs  sent  a  colony  to  Florence, 
wliirli,  niider  Tiberius,  (Tacit.  Annal.  i.  79.)  dcvrved  the  reputation 
and  name  of  n  Jlourishiiit/  city.  See  Cluver.  Ital.  Antiq.  tom.  i.  p. 
507,  Sic. 

t  ^'et  the  Jupiter  of  lladagaisus,  who  worshipped  Thor  and  Woden, 
was  very  different  from  the  Olympic  or  Caiiitoline  Jove.  The  .acconi. 
modating  temiier  of  polytheism  might  unite  tliose  various  and  remote 
deities;  but  tlie  genuine  Romans  abhorred  the  human  sacrifices  of 
fiaul  and  (lermany. 

p  Paulinus  (in  Vit.  Ambros.  e.  SO,)  relates  this  story,  which  he 
received  from  the  mouth  of  I'ansophia  herself,  a  religirtiis  matron  of 
Florence.  Vet  the  archbishop  soon  eea.sed  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
business  of  the  world,  and  never  became  a  popular  sainU 
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and  who  soon  marked  that  fatal  spot  for  the  grave 
of  the  barbarian  host.  The  apparent  contradictions 
of  those  writers  who  variously  relate  the  defeat  of 
Radagaisus,  may  be  reconciled,  without  offering 
much  violence  to  their  respective  testimonies.  Oro- 
sius  and  .\ugustin,  who  were  intimately  connected 
by  friendship  and  religion,  ascribe  this  miraculous 
victory  to  the  providence  of  God,  rather  than  to  the 
valour  of  man.*"  They  strictly  exclude  every  idea 
of  chance,  or  even  of  bloodshed ;  and  positively 
affirm,  that  the  Romans,  whose  camp  was  the  scene 
of  plenty  and  idleness,  enjoyed  the  distress  of  the 
barbarians,  slowly  expiring  on  the  sharp  and  barren 
ridge  of  the  hills  of  Fajsulae,  which  rise  above  the 
city  of  Florence.  Their  extravagant  assertion,  that 
not  a  single  soldier  of  the  christian  army  was  killed, 
or  even  wounded,  may  be  dismissed  with  silent 
contempt ;  but  the  rest  of  the  narrative  of  Augustin 
and  Orosius  is  consistent  with  the  state  of  the  war, 
and  the  character  of  Stilicho.  Conscious  that  he 
commanded  the  last  army  of  the  republic,  his  pru- 
dence would  not  expose  it,  in  the  open  field,  to  the 
headstrong  fury  of  the  Germans.  The  method  of 
surrounding  the  enemy  with  strong  lines  of  cireum- 
vallation,  which  he  had  twice  employed  against  the 
Gothic  king,  was  repeated  on  a  larger  scale,  and 
with  more  considerable  effect.  The  examples  of 
Ceesar  must  have  been  familiar  to  the  most  illiterate 
of  the  Roman  warriors  ;  and  the  fortifications  of 
Dyrrachium,  which  connected  twenty-four  castles, 
by  a  perpetual  ditch  and  rampart  of  fifteen  miles, 
afforded  the  model  of  an  Intrenehment  which  might 
conflne,  and  starve,  the  most  numerous  host  of 
barbarians.'  The  Roman  troops  had  less  dege- 
nerated from  the  industry,  than  from  the  valour,  of 
their  ancestors  ;  and  if  the  servile  and  laborious 
work  offended  the  pride  of  the  soldiers,  Tuscany 
could  supply  many  thousand  peasants,  who  would 
labour,  though,  perhaps,  they  would  not  fight,  for 
the  salvation  of  their  native  country.  The  impri- 
soned multitude  of  horses  and  men''  was  gradually 
destroyed  by  famine,  rather  than  by  the  sword  ;  but 
the  Romans  were  exposed,  during  the  progress  of 
such  an  extensive  work,  to  the  frequent  attacks  of 
an  impatient  enemy.  The  despair  of  the  hungry 
barbarians  would  precipitate  them  against  the  for- 
tifications of  Stilicho  ;  the  general  might,  sometimes 
indulge  the  ardour  of  his  brave  auxiliaries,  who 
eagerly  pressed  to  assault  the  camp  of  the  Ger- 
mans ;  and  these  various  incidents  might  produce 

h  Augustin  deCivitaL  Dei,  v.  23.  Orosius,  I.  vii.  c.  37.  p.  5fi7— 571. 
The  two  frieiKis  wrote  in  Africa,  ten  or  twelve  years  after  tlie  victory  ; 
and  tlieir  authority  is  implicitly  followed  by  Isidore  of  Seville,  (in 
Chrou.  p.  713.  edit.  Gcot.)  How  many  interesting  facts  might  Orosius 
have  inserted  in  the  vacant  space  which  is  devoted  to  pious  non- 
sense ! 

i   Franguntilr  monies,  planumque  per  ardua  Caesar 

Dncit  opus :  pandit  fossas,  turritaque  summis 

Dispondit  castella.jngis,  magnoque  recessil 

Araplexus  fines  ;  salttis  nemorosaque  tesqua 

Et  silvas,  vast»que  feras  indagine  claudit. 
Vet  the  simplicity  of  truth  (Ca?sar,  de  Bell.  Civ,  iii.  4.).)  is  far  greater 
than  the  amplifications  of  I.itcan.  'I'harsal.  1,  vi.  2il— 63.) 

k  The  rhetorical  expressions  of  Orosius,  "  Tn  arido  et  aspero  moiitis 
jugo;"'  "  in  unum  ac  parvum  vertirem  ;"  arc  not  very  suitable  to  the 
encampment  of  a  great  army.  But  Faesulue,  only  three  miles  from 
Florence,  might  afford  space  for  the  head. quarters  of  Radag;iisas,  and 
would  be  comprehended  withiu  the  circuit  of  the  Roman  lines. 


the  sharp  and  bloody  conflicts  which  dignify  the 
narrative  of  Zosiraus,  and  the  Chronicles  of  Pros- 
per and  Marcellinus.'  A  seasonable  supply  of  men 
and  provisions  had  been  introduced  into  the  walls 
of  Florence,  and  the  famished  host  of  Radagaisus 
was  in  its  turn  besieged.  The  proud  monarch  of 
so  many  warlike  nations,  after  the  loss  of  his 
bravest  warriors,  was  reduced  to  confide  either  in 
the  faith  of  a  capitulation,  or  in  the  clemency  of 
Stilicho.""  But  the  death  of  the  royal  captive,  who 
was  ignominiously  beheaded,  disgraced  the  triumph 
of  Rome  and  of  Christianity  ;  and  the  short  delay 
of  his  execution  was  sufficient  to  brand  the  con- 
queror with  the  guilt  of  cool  and  deliberate  cruelty." 
The  famished  Germans,  who  escaped  the  fury  of 
the  auxiliaries,  were  sold  as  slaves,  at  the  con- 
temptible price  of  as  many  single  pieces  of  gold ; 
but  the  difference  of  food  and  climate  swept  away 
great  numbers  of  those  unhappy  strangers;  and  it 
was  observed,  that  the  inhuman  purchasers,  instead 
of  reaping  the  fruits  of  their  labour,  were  soon 
obliged  to  provide  the  expense  of  their  interment. 
Stilicho  informed  the  emperor  and  the  senate  of  his 
success ;  and  deserved,  a  second  time,  the  glorious 
title  of  Deliverer  of  Italy." 

The  fame  of  the  victory,  and  more  ^hc  remainder 
especially   of   the   miracle,    has    en-   of  the  GerinaM 

f^  -J  '  invade  Gaul, 

couraged  a  vain  persuasion,  that  the  a.  d,  406. 
whole  army,  or  rather  nation,  of  Ger- 
mans, who  migrated  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic, 
miserably  perished  under  the  walls  of  Florence. 
Such  indeed  was  the  fate  of  Radagaisus  himself, 
of  his  brave  and  faithful  companions,  and  of  more 
than  one  third  of  the  various  multitude  of  Sueves 
and  Vandals,  of  Alani  and  Burguudians,  who  ad- 
hered to  the  standard  of  their  general. p  The  union 
of  such  an  army  might  excite  our  surprise,  but  the 
causes  of  separation  are  obvious  and  forcible  ;  the 
pride  of  birth,  the  insolence  of  valour,  the  jealousy 
of  command,  the  impatience  of  subordination,  and 
the  obstinate  conflict  of  opinions,  of  interests,  and 
of  passions,  among  so  many  kings  and  warriors, 
who  were  untaught  to  yield,  or  to  obey.  After  the 
defeat  of  Radagaisus,  two  parts  of  the  German 
host,  which  must  have  exceeded  tlie  number  of  one 
hundred  thousand  men,  still  remained  in  arms, 
between  the  Apennine  and  the  Alps,  or  between 
the  Alps  and  the  Danube.  It  is  uncertain  whether 
they  attempted  to  revenge  the  death  of  their  general; 
but  their  irregular  fury  was  soon  diverted  by  the 

I  See  Zosimus,  1.  v.  p.  331,  and  the  Chronicles  of  Prosper  and 
Matcellimis. 

m  Olympiodorus  (apud  Photium,  p,  IJJO,)  uses  an  expression  fTpofr- 
rfTaipiaaru)  which  would  ilenote  a  strict  and  friendly  allianct*.  and 
render  Stilicho  still  more  criminal.  The  paulisper  detenlus,  deinde 
interfectus,  of  Orosius,  is  sulficiently  odious. 

Q  Orosius,  piously  inhuman,  sacrifices  the  king  and  people,  Agap; 
and  the  Amalekitcs,  without  a  symptom  of  compassion.  The  bloody 
actor  is  less  detestable  than  the  cool  unfeeling  historian. 

o  And  Claudian's  muse,  was  she  asleep  ?  had  she  been  ill  paid  ? 
Methinks  the  seventh  consulship  of  Honorius  (.\.  D.  407.)  would  have 
furnished  the  subject  of  a  noble  poem.  Before  it  was  disc<ivcred  that 
the  state  could  no  longer  be  saved,  Stilicho  (after  Ronuilus,  Camillus, 
and  IMarius)  might  have  been  worthily  surnamed  the  fourth  founder 
of  Rome. 

II  A  luminous  passage  of  Prosper's  Chronicle,  "  In  tres  partes^  per 
diversos  priHCtpM,  divisus  exerciltis,"  reduces  the  luiracle  of  Flo, 
reoce,  and  conuects  the  history  of  Italy,  Gaul,  and  Germany, 
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prudence  and  firmness  of  Stiliclio,  who  opposed 
their  march,  and  facilitated  their  retreat ;  who  con- 
sidered the  safety  of  Rome  and  Italy  as  the  ^rcat 
object  of  his  care,  and  who  sacrificed,  with  too 
much  indilferencc,  the  wealtli  and  tranqiiillily  of 
the  distant  provinces.i  The  barbarians  acquired, 
from  the  junction  of  some  Pannonian  deserters,  the 
knowledge  of  the  country,  and  of  the  roads;  and 
the  in\'asion  of  Gaul,  which  Alaric  had  designed, 
was  executed  by  the  remains  of  the  great  army  of 
Radagaisus.' 

Yet  if  they  expected  to  derive  any  assistance  from 
the  tribes  of  Germany,  who  inhabited  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine,  their  hopes  were  disappointed.  The 
Alemanni  preserved  a  state  of  inactive  neutrality  ; 
and  tlie  Franks  distinguished  their  zeal  and  courage 
in  the  defence  of  the  empire.  In  the  rapid  progress 
down  the  Rhine,  which  was  the  first  act  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  Stilicho,  he  had  applied  himself, 
with  peculiar  attention,  to  secure  the  alliance  of  the 
warlike  Franks,  and  to  remove  the  irreconcilable 
enemies  of  peace  and  of  the  republic.  Marconiir, 
one  of  their  kings,  was  publicly  convicted,  before 
the  tribunal  of  the  Roman  magistrate,  of  violating 
the  faith  of  treaties.  He  was  sentenced  to  a  mild, 
but  distant,  exile,  in  the  province  of  Tuscany  ;  and 
this  degradation  of  the  regal  dignity  was  so  far  from 
e.xeiting  tlie  resentment  of  bis  subjects,  that  they 
punished  with  death  the  turbulent  Sunno,  who  at- 
tempted to  revenge  his  I)rothcr ;  and  maintained  a 
dutiful  allegiance  to  the  princes,  who  were  esta- 
blished on  the  throne  by  the  choice  of  Stilicho.* 
When  the  limits  of  Gaul  and  Germany  were  shaken 
by  the  northern  emigration,  the  Franks  bravely  en- 
countered the  single  force  of  the  Vandals;  who, 
regardless  of  the  lessons  of  adversity,  had  again 
separated  their  troops  from  the  standard  of  their 
barbarian  allies.  They  paid  the  penally  of  their 
rashness ;  and  twenty  thousand  Vandals,  with  their 
king  Godigisclus,  were  slain  in  the  field  of  battle. 
The  whole  people  must  have  been  extirpated,  if  the 
squadrons  of  the  Alani,  advancing  to  their  relief, 
bad  not  trampled  down  the  infantry  of  the  Franks  ; 
who,  after  an  honourable  resistance,  were  eonipellcd 
to  relin(|uish  the  unequal  contest.  The  victorious 
confederates  pursued  their  march,  and  on  the  last 
day  of  the  year,  in  a  season  when  the  waters  of  the 
Rhine  were   most   probably  frozen,   they  entered, 

q  Orosius  and  Jerom  positively  charge  liira  with  instiffatinlf  tlip  in- 
vasinn.  "  Excilatae  a  Stiliciione  geiites,"  ^c.  They  must  mean  indi. 
recthl.     Me  sivcd  Italy  at  tlie  exp<;nsc  of  Ganl. 

r  The  count  *ie  Buat  is  satisfied,  Itiat  tlie  Germans  who  invaded  Gaul 
were  the  tiro-thiriis  that  yet  remained  of  the  army  of  Radagaisus. 
See  the  llistoire  Anrienne  des  Peuples  de  I'Eiirope :  (torn.  vii.  \t.  87 
— 121.  Paris,  1772-)  an  elalmrate  work,  which  I  had  not  the  advantaLTCof 
perusing  till  the  year  1777.  A.s  early  as  1771,  F  find  the  same  idea 
expressed  in  a  roujjli  drau;;ht  of  the  present  History.  I  have  since 
observed  a  similar  intimation  in  Mascou.  (viii.  1.5.)  "Such  agreement, 
ivitlinut  mutual  communication,  may  add  some  weight  to  our  common 
Heutimenl. 

■  Provincia  missos 

Expellet  citius  fasces,  r]uam  Francia  reges 
Quos  dederis. 
Claudian  (i  Cons.  Stil.  I.  i.  23.1,  &c.)  is  clear  and  .satisfactory.  These 
kind's  of  France  arc  unkno%vn  to  Gregory  of  Tours  ;  but  the  author  of 
the  Gest.t  Francorum  mentions  both  Sunno  and  Marcomir,  and  names 
the  latter  as  the  father  of  Pharamond,  (in  torn,  ii,  p.  .I-IS.)  He  seems  to 
write  from  good  materials,  which  he  dirt  not  understand. 

t  S,-e  Zosimus,  II.  vi.  p.  373,)  Orosius,  (1,  vii.  c.  40.  p.  .S76.)  and  the 
Chronicles.    Gregory  of  Tours  (1.  ii,  c.  9.  p.  165.  in  the  second  volume 


without  opposition,  the  defenceless  provinces  of 
(Jaul.  This  memorable  passage  of  the  Suevi,  the 
Vandals,  the  Alani,  and  the  Rurgundians,  who 
never  afterwards  retreated,  may  be  considered  as 
the  fall  of  the  Roman  cmiiire  in  the  countries  be- 
yond the  Alps  ;  and  the  barriers,  which  had  .so  long 
separated  the  savage  and  the  civilized  nations  of 
the  earth,  were  from  that  fatal  moment  levelled  with 
the  ground.' 

While  the  peace  of  Germany  was   ^^^^^^.^^  ^^ 
secured  bv    the    attachment    of   the        Gaul. 

„         .  i  .t  .1-.        Til.       4  1  A.  D.4OT,&c. 

Franks,  and  the  neutrality  of  the  Ale- 
manni, the  subjects  of  Rome,  unconscious  of  their 
approaching  calamities,  enjoyed  the  state  of  quiet 
and  prosperity,  which  had  seldom  blessed  the  fron- 
tiers of  Gaul.  Their  (lot^ks  and  herds  were  permit- 
ted to  graze  in  the  pastures  of  the  barbarians  ;  their 
huntsmen  penetrated,  without  fear  or  danger,  into 
the  darkest  recesses  of  the  Hercynian  wood."  The 
hanks  of  the  Rhine  were  crowned,  like  those  of  the 
Tiber,  with  elegant  houses,  and  well-cultivated 
farms;  and  if  a  poet  descended  the  river,  he  might 
express  bis  doubt,  on  which  side  was  situated  the 
territory  of  the  Romans.'  This  scene  of  peace  and 
plenty  was  suddenly  changed  into  a  desert,  and  the 
prospect  of  the  smoking  ruins  could  alone  distin- 
guish the  solitude  of  nature  from  the  desolation  of 
man.  The  nourishing  city  of  Mentz  was  surprised 
and  destroyed;  and  many  thousand  christians  were 
inhumanly  massacred  in  the  church.  Worms  pe- 
rished after  a  long  and  obstinate  siege  ;  Strasburg, 
Spires,  Rheims,  Tournay,  Arras,  Amiens,  experi- 
enced the  cruel  oppression  of  the  German  yoke ; 
and  the  consuming  flames  of  war  spread  from  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine  over  the  greatest  part  of  the 
seventeen  provinces  of  Gaul.  That  rich  and  ex- 
tensive country,  as  far  as  the  ocean,  the  Alps,  and 
the  Pyrenees,  was  delivered  to  the  barbarians,  who 
drove  before  them,  in  a  promiscuous  crowd,  the 
bishop,  the  senator,  and  the  virgin,  laden  with  the 
spoils  of  their  bouses  and  altars.J'  The  ecclesiastics, 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  vague  description 
of  the  public  calamities,  embraced  the  opportunity  ' 
of  exhorting  the  christians  to  repent  of  the  sins 
which  had  provoked  the  Divine  Justice,  and  to  re- 
nounce the  perishable  goods  of  a  wretched  and  de- 
ceitful world.  But  as  the  Pelagian  controversy,^ 
which  attempts  to  sound  the  abyss  of  grace  and  pre- 

of  the  Historians  of  France)  has  preserved  a  valuable  frat;ment  of  Re. 
natus  Profnturus  Frigeridus,  whose  three  names  denote  a  christian,  a 
lioman  sul>ii'ct,  and  a  semi-barbarian. 

.1  Claudiim  (i.  Cons.  Stil.  1.  i.  221,  &c.  1.  ii.  186  )  describes  the  peace 
and  prosperity  of  the  Gallic  frontier.  The  Abbe  Dubois  (Hist. 
Criti(jue,  &c.  torn.  i.  p.  174.)  would  read  -4/6a  (a  nameless  rivulet  of 
the  Ardennes)  instead  of  Albis ;  and  expatiates  on  the  danger  of  the 
Gallic  cattle  i^razin?  beyond  the  Elbe.  FoolLsh  enough  !  In  poetical 
geography,  the  Elbe,  and  the  Hercynian,  signify  any  river,  or  any 
wood,  in  "Germany.  Claudiun  is  not  prepared  for  the  strict  exami- 
nation of  our  antiquaries. 

X  Geminasque  viator 

Cum  videat  ripa-s,  qux  sit  Romana  requirat. 

y  Jerom,  torn.  i.  p.  93.  See  in  the  lir^t  vol.  of  the  Historians  of 
France,  p.  777.  782.  the  proper  extracts  from  the  Carmen  de  Providen- 
tiu  Divinil,  and  Salvian.  The  anonymous  poet  was  himself  a  captive, 
with  bis  bishop  and  fellow-citizens. 

«  The  Pelagian  doctrine,  which  was  first  agitated  A.  D.  405.  was  con- 
demned, in  the  space  often  years,  at  Rome  anil  Carthage.  St-  Angnstin 
fought  and  conquered  ;  but  the  Greek  church  was  fat  uurable  to  his  ad. 
versaries;  and  (what  is  singular  enough)  the  people  did  not  take  any 
part  in  a  dispute  which  they  could  not  understand. 
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dcstinatioD,  soon  became  the  serious  employment  of 
tlie  Latin  clerj:y  ;  the  Providence  which  had  decreed, 
or  foreseen,  or  permitted,  such  a  train  of  moral  and 
natural  evils,  was  rashly  weighed  in  the  imperfect 
and  fallacious  balance  of  reason.  The  crimes,  and 
the  misfortunes,  of  the  suflering  people,  were  pre- 
sumptuously compared  with  those  of  their  ances- 
tors ;  and  they  arraigned  the  Divine  Justice,  which 
did  not  exempt  from  the  common  destruction  the 
feeble,  the  guiltless,  the  infant  portion  of  the  human 
species.  These  idle  disputants  overlooked  the  in- 
variable laws  of  nature,  which  have  connected  peace 
with  innocence,  plenty  with  industry,  and  safety 
with  valour.  The  timid  and  selfish  policy  of  tlie 
court  of  Ravenna  might  recall  the  palatine  legions 
for  the  protection  of  Italy ;  the  remains  of  tlie  sta- 
tionary troops  might  be  unequal  to  the  arduous  task; 
and  the  barbarian  auxiliaries  might  prefer  the  un- 
bounded licence  of  spoil  to  the  benefits  of  a  mode- 
rate and  regular  stipend.  But  the  provinces  of 
Gaul  were  filled  with  a  numerous  race  of  hardy  and 
robust  youth,  who,  in  the  defence  of  their  houses, 
their  families,  and  their  altars,  if  tliey  had  dared  to 
die,  would  have  deserved  to  vanquish.  The  know- 
ledge of  their  native  country  would  have  enabled 
them  to  oppose  continual  and  insuperable  obstacles 
to  the  progress  of  an  invader  ;  and  the  deficiency  of 
the  barbarians,  in  arms  as  well  as  in  discipline,  re- 
moved the  only  pretence  which  excuses  the  sub- 
mission of  a  populous  country  to  the  inferior  num- 
bers of  a  veteran  army.  When  France  was  invaded 
by  Charles  the  fifth,  lie  inquired  of  a  prisoner.  How 
many  days  Paris  might  be  distant  from  the  frontier? 
"  Perhaps  twelve,  but  they  will  be  days  of  battle."" 
Such  was  the  gallant  answer  which  checked  the  ar- 
rogance of  that  ambitious  prince.  The  subjects  of 
Honorius,  and  those  of  Francis  I.  were  animated 
by  a  very  difl'erent  spirit ;  and  in  less  than  two 
years,  the  divided  troops  of  the  savages  of  the  Bal- 
tic, whose  numbers,  were  they  fairly  stated,  would 
appear  contemptible,  advanced,  without  a  combat, 
to  the  foot  of  the  Pyrena;an  mountains. 
D     ,.  ,.,    n  ■       In  the   early  part  of  the   reign  of 

Revolt  of  the  Bn-  ,  ■',   "^  ° 

tish  army,  Honorius,  the  vigilance  of  Stilicho  had 
successfully  guarded  the  remote  island 
of  Britain  from  her  incessant  enemies  of  the  ocean, 
the  mountains,  and  the  Iiish  coast."  But  those 
restless  barbarians  could  not  neglect  the  fair  op- 
portunity of  the  Gothic  war,  when  the  walls  and 
stations  of  the  province  were  stripped  of  the  Roman 
troops.  If  any  of  the  legionaries  were  permitted  to 
return  from  the  Italian  expedition,  their  faithful 
report  of  the  court  and  character  of  Honorius  must 
have  tended  to  dissolve  the  bonds  of  allegiance,  and 

a  See  the  Memoiresdc  Guillaurae  dii  Bellay,  1.  vi.  lo  the  Freuch,  the 
original  reproof  is  less  obvious,  and  more  poioted,  from  the  double 
>*nse  of  the  word  j'ourHt'e,  which  alike  dignities,  a  day's  travel,  ur  a 
battle. 

b  Clatldian.  (i  Cons.  Stil.  I.  ii.  2.M.)  It  is  supposed,  that  the  .Scots 
of  Ireland  invaded,  by  sea,  the  whole  western  coast  of  Britai^i :  and 
srinu-  s\\'i\\t  credit  may  he  f;iven  even  lo  Nennius  and  the  Irish  tradi. 
tions.  (Carte's  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  169.  Whitaker's  Genuine 
History  of  tlie  Britons,  p.  la!).)  The  sixty.six  lives  of  St.  Patrick, 
which  were  extant  in  the  ninth  century,  must  have  contained  as 
many  thousand  lies;   yet  we  may  believe,  that,  iu  one  of  these  Irish 


to  exasperate  the  seditious  temper  of  the  British 
army.  The  spirit  of  revolt,  which  had  formerly 
disturbed  the  age  of  Gallienus,  was  revived  by  the 
capricious  violence  of  the  soldiers  ;  and  the  unfor- 
tunate, perhaps  the  ambitious,  candidates,  who 
were  the  objects  of  their  choice,  were  the  instru- 
ments, and  at  length  the  victims,  of  their  passion." 
Marcus  was  the  first  whom  they  placed  on  the 
throne,  as  the  lawful  emperor  of  Britain  and  of  tlie 
west.  They  violated,  by  the  hasty  murder  of  Mar- 
cus, the  oath  of  fidelity,  which  they  had  imposed  on 
themselves  ;  and  their  disapprobation  of  his  man- 
ners may  seem  to  inscribe  an  honourable  epitaph 
on  his  tomb.  Gratian  was  the  next  whom  they 
adorned  with  the  diadem  and  the  purple  ;  and,  at 
the  end  of  four  months,  Gratian  experienced  the 
fate  of  his  predecessor.  The  memory  of  the  great 
Constantino,  whom  the  British  legions  had  given  to 
the  church  and  to  the  empire,  suggested  the  sin- 
gular motive  of  their  third  choice.  They  Constantineisac 
discovered  in  tlie  ranks  a  private  sol-  ^"""leiiged  in 

*  Britain  and  Gaul, 

dier  ol  the  name  of  Constantino,  and  A-  D-  ■><"• 
their  impetuous  levity  had  already  seated  him  on 
the  throne,  before  they  perceived  his  incapacity  to 
sustain  the  weight  of  that  glorious  appellation.* 
Yet  the  authority  of  Constantino  was  less  pre- 
carious, and  his  government  was  more  successful, 
than  the  transient  reigns  of  Marcus  and  of  Gratian. 
The  danger  of  leaving  his  inactive  troops  in  those 
camps,  which  had  been  twice  polluted  with  blood 
and  sedition,  urged  him  to  attempt  the  reduction  of 
the  western  provinces.  He  landed  at  Boulogne 
with  an  inconsiderable  force  ;  and  after  he  had  re- 
posed himself  some  days,  he  summoned  the  cities  of 
Gaul,  which  had  escaped  the  yoke  of  the  barbarians, 
to  acknowledge  their  lawful  sovereign.  They  obeyed 
the  summons  without  reluctance.  The  neglect  of 
the  court  of  Ravenna  had  absolved  a  deserted  peo- 
ple from  the  duty  of  allegiance  ;  their  actual  dis- 
tress encouraged  them  to  accept  any  circumstances 
of  change,  without  apprehension,  and,  perhaps, 
some  degree  of  hope  ;  and  they  might  fiatter  them- 
selves, that  the  troops,  the  authority,  and  even  the 
name  of  a  Roman  emperor,  wlio  fixed  his  residence 
in  Gaul,  would  protect  the  unhappy  country  from 
the  rage  of  the  barbarians.  The  first  successes  of 
Constantine  against  the  detached  parties  of  the 
Germans,  were  magnified  by  the.  voice  of  adulation 
into  splendid  and  decisive  victories  ;  which  the 
reunion  and  insolence  of  the  enemy  soon  reduced 
to  their  just  value.  His  negociations  procured  a 
short  and  precarious  truce  ;  and  if  .some  tribes  of 
the  barbarians  were  engaged,  by  the  liberality  of  his 
gifts  and  promises,  to  undertake  the  defence  of  the 

inroads,  the  tiiture  a|iostle  was  led  away  captive.  (Usiicr,  Antiquit. 
Kceles.  Dritann.  p.  431.  and  Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  xvi.  p,  456 
782,  &c  ) 

c  The  British  usurpers  are  taken  from  Zosimus,  (1.  vi.  p.  371—373.) 
Orosiiis,  (I.  vii.c.  40.  p.  576,5//.)  Olympiodorus,  (apud  Photinni,  p. 
180,  181.)  the  ecclesiastical  historians,  and  the  Chrouicles.  The  Lztins 
are  ignorant  of  Marcus. 

d  Cum  iu  Constantino  inconstant iaw  .  .  .  execrarentur.  (Sidouius 
Apolliiiaris,  I.  v.  epist.  9.  )>.  I3y.  edit,  secuud.  Sinuond.)  ^'etSidonius 
miftht  be  tempted,  by  so  fair  a  puu,  to  stigmatize  a  prince,  who  had 
disgraced  his  f^raudfalher. 
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Rhine,  these  expensive  anil  uncertain  treaties,  in- 
stead of  restorinj;  tlie  pristine  vigour  of  the  Gallic 
frontier,  served  only  to  disgrace  the  majesty  of  the 
prince,  and  to  exhaust  what  yet  remained  of  the 
treasures  of  the  rtpublio.  Elated  however  with  this 
imaginary  triiiinpli,  the  vain  deliverer  of  Gaul  ad- 
vanced into  tlic  provinces  of  the  south,  to  encounter 
a  more  pressing  and  personal  danger.  Sarus  the 
Goth  was  ordered  to  lay  the  head  of  the  rchel  at  the 
feet  of  the  emperor  llonorius  ;  and  the  forces  of 
Britain  and  Italy  were  unworthily  consumed  in  this 
domestic  quarrel.  After  the  loss  of  his  two  bravest 
generals,  Justinian  and  Ncvigastes,  the  former  of 
whom  was  slain  in  the  field  of  battle,  the  latter  in  a 
peaceful  but  treacherous  interview,  Constantine  for- 
tified himself  within  the  walls  of  Vienna.  The  place 
was  ineffectually  attacked  seven  days ;  and  the  impe- 
rial army  supported,  in  a  precipitate  retreat,  the 
ignominy  of  purchasing  a  secure  passage  from  the  free- 
booters and  outlaws  of  the  Alps."  Those  mountains 
now  separated  tlie  dominions  of  two  rival  monarehs : 
and  the  fortilications  of  the  double  frontier  were 
guarded  by  the  troops  of  the  empire,  whose  arms 
would  have  been  more  usefully  employed  to  main- 
tain the  Roman  limits  against  the  barbarians  of 
Germany  and  Seythia. 

He reihicis Spain,  On  the  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  the 
A.  D.  408.  ambition  of  Constantine  might  be  jus- 
tified by  the  proximity  of  danger  ;  but  his  throne 
was  soon  established  by  the  con<|iiest,  or  rather 
submission,  of  .Spain  ;  which  yielded  to  the  influence 
of  regular  and  habitual  subordination,  and  received 
the  laws  and  magistrates  of  the  Gallic  pra-feeture. 
The  only  opposition  which  was  made  to  the  autho- 
rity of  Constantine  proceeded  not  so  much  from  the 
powers  of  government,  or  the  spirit  of  the  people, 
as  from  the  private  zeal  and  interest  of  the  family 
of  Theodosius.  Four  brothersf  had  obtained  by  the 
favour  of  their  kinsman,  the  deceased  emperor,  an 
honourable  rank,  and  ample  possessions,  in  their 
native  country  :  and  the  grateful  youths  resolved  to 
risk  those  advantages  in  the  service  of  his  son. 
After  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  maintain  their  ground 
at  the  head  of  the  stationary  troops  of  Lusitania, 
they  retired  to  their  estates  ;  where  they  armed 
and  levied,  at  their  own  expense,  a  considerable 
body  of  slaves  and  dependents,  and  boldly  marched 
to  occupy  the  strong  posts  of  the  Pyrcnaan  moun- 
tains. This  domestic  insurrection  alarmed  and 
perplexed  the  sovereign  of  Gaul  and  Britain  ;  and 
he  was  compelled  to  ncgoeiate  with  some  troops  of 
barbarian  auxiliaries,  for  the  service  of  the  Spanish 
war.  They  were  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Hono- 
rians  ;«  a  name  which  might  have  reminded  them 
of  their  fidelity  to  tlieir  lawful  sovereign  ;  and  if  it 
should  candidly  be  allowed  that  the  Scots  were  in- 

e  Bagavd/e  ts  the  name  which  Zosimu*  applies  to  Ibem  ;  perliaps 
they  deserved  a  Ipw  ndtotis  character.  (See  Dubois  Hist.  Critique,  torn, 
i.  p.  20.1.  and  this  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  121.)  We  shall  hear  of  them 
u;:uin. 

t  Verinianus.  Didymus,  Theodosinii,  .and  I.a^odius,  who,  in  modern 
courts,  would  he  styled  princes  of  the  blood,  were  not  distinguished  by 
any  rank  or  priviletres  above  the  rest  of  their  fellow.subjects. 

IS  Tliese  Honoriani,  or  Jfunoriaci,  consisted  of  two  hands  of  Scots, 


fluenced  by  any  partial  affection  for  a  British  prince, 
the  Muors  and  the  Mnrcomanni  could  be  tempted 
only  by  the  profuse  liberality  of  the  usurper,  who 
distributed  among  the  barbarians  the  military,  and 
even  the  civil,  honours  of  .Spain.  The  nine  bands 
of  Jlnnoriaiis,  which  may  be  easily  traced  on  the 
establishment  of  the  western  empire,  could  not  ex- 
ceed the  number  of  five  thousand  men  ;  yet  this 
inconsiderable  force  was  sufficient  to  terminate  a 
war,  which  had  threatened  the  power  and  safety  of 
Constantine.  The  rustic  army  of  the  Theodosian 
family  was  surrounded  and  destroyed  in  the  Pyre- 
nees :  two  of  the  brothers  had  the  good  fortune  to 
escape  by  sea  to  Italy,  or  the  cast;  the  other  two, 
after  an  interval  of  suspense,  were  executed  at 
Aries;  and  if  Honorius  could  remain  insensible  of 
the  public  disgrace,  he  might  perhaps  be  aflected 
by  the  personal  misfortunes  of  his  generous  kins- 
men. Such  were  the  feeble  arms  which  decided 
the  possession  of  the  western  provinces  of  Europe, 
from  the  walls  of  Antoninus  to  the  columns  of  Her- 
cules. The  events  of  peace  and  war  have  undoubt- 
edly been  diminished  by  the  narrow  and  imperfect 
view  of  the  historians  of  the  times,  who  were  ecpially 
ignorant  of  the  causes,  and  of  the  effects,  of  the 
most  important  revolutions.  But  the  total  decay  of 
the  national  strength  bad  annihilated  even  the  last 
resource  of  a  despotic  government ;  and  the  revenue 
of  exhausted  provinces  could  no  longer  purchase 
the  military  service  of  a  discontented  and  pusillani- 
mous people. 

The  poet,  whose  flattery  has  ascribed  Ncjoriatiou  of 
to  the  Roman  eagle  the  victories  of  Aiacic  and  stiii. 
PoUentia  and  Verona,  pursues  the  *•  u.  404— 408. 
hasty  retreat  of  Alaric,  from  the  confines  of  Italy, 
with  a  horrid  train  of  imaginary  spectres,  such  as 
might  hover  over  an  army  of  barbarians,  which  was 
almost  exterminated  by  war,  famine,  and  disease.'' 
In  the  course  of  this  unfortunate  expedition,  the 
king  of  the  Goths  must  indeed  have  sustained  a 
considerable  loss  ;  and  his  harassed  forces  required 
an  interval  of  repose  to  recruit  their  numbers,  and 
revive  their  confidence.  Adversity  had  exercised 
and  displ.iyed  the  genius  of  Alaric  ;  and  the  fame 
of  his  valour  invited  to  the  Gothic  standard  the 
bravest  of  the  barbarian  warriors  ;  who,  from  the 
Euxine  to  the  Rhine,  were  agitated  by  the  desire  of 
rapine  and  conquest.  He  bad  deserved  the  esteem, 
and  he  soon  accepted  the  friendship,  of  Stilicho 
himself.  Renouncing  the  service  of  the  emperor 
of  the  east,  Alaric  concluded,  with  the  court  of 
Ravenna,  a  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance,  by  which 
he  was  declared  master-general  of  the  Roman  ar- 
mies throughout  the  priefecture  of  IllyTicum  ;  and  it 
was  claimed,  according  to  the  true  and  ancient 
limits,  by  the  minister  of  Honorius.'    The  execution 

or  Atlaeotti,  two  of  Moors,  two  of  Marcomanni.  tlie  Viclores,  Ihf 
Asearii.  and  the  Gallicani.  (Nntitia  Imperii,  sect,  xxxviii.  edit.  Lab  ) 
They  were  part  of  tlie  sixty-five  j^iixitia  Pnlnlina,  and  are  properly 
styled,  (V  Ti;  ai'\,>  irafett,  by  Zosimu.s,  (I.  vi.  374.) 

h  — '■ C<»niilalur  euntem 

Pallor,  et  atra  fames;  et  saucia  lividus  ora 
Luctus;  et  inferni  stridentes  a^mine  morbi. 

Ctaudian  in  vi  Cons.  lion.  321,  £cc. 


^     ^ 
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of  the  ambitious  design,  whicli  was  cither  stipulated, 
or  implied,  in  the  articles  of  the  treaty,'  appears  to 
have  been  suspended  by  tlie  formidable  irruption 
of  Radag;aisus  ;  and  the  neutrality  of  the  Gothic 
king  may  perhaps  be  compared  to  the  indifference 
of  Ca>sar,  who,  in  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  re- 
fused cither  to  assist,  or  to  oppose,  the  enemy  of 
the  republic.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Vandals,  Sti- 
lieho  resumed  his  pretensions  to  the  provinces  of 
the  east ;  appointed  civil  magistrates  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  and  of  the  finances  ;  and 
declared  his  impatience  to  lead,  to  the  gates  of 
Constantinople,  the  united  armies  of  the  Romans 
and  of  the  Goths.  The  prudence,  however,  of  Sti- 
licho,  his  aversion  to  civil  war,  and  his  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  weakness  of  the  state,  may  coun- 
tenance the  suspicion,  that  domestic  peace,  rather 
than  foreign  conquest,  was  the  object  of  his  policy ; 
and,  that  his  principal  care  was  to  employ  the  forces 
of  Alaric  at  a  distance  from  Italy.  This  design 
could  not  long  escape  the  penetration  of  the  Gothic 
king,  who  continued  to  hold  a  doubtful,  and  per- 
haps a  treacherous,  conespondence  with  the  rival 
courts  ;  who  protracted,  like  a  dissatisfied  merce- 
nary, his  languid  operations  in  Thessaly  and  Epi- 
rus.  and  who  soon  returned  to  claim  the  extravagant 
reward  of  his  ineffectual  services.  From  his  camp 
near  ^^ilmona,''  on  the  confines  of  Italy,  he  trans- 
mitted to  the  emperor  of  the  west  a  long  account 
of  promises,  of  expenses,  and  of  demands ;  called 
for  immediate  satisfaction,  and  clearly  intimated 
the  consequences  of  a  refusal.  Yet  if  bis  conduct 
was  hostile,  his  language  was  decent  and  duti- 
ful. He  humbly  professed  himself  the  friend  of 
Stilicho,  and  the  soldier  of  Honorius  ;  offered  his 
person  and  his  troops  to  march,  without  delay, 
against  the  usurper  of  Gaul ;  and  solicited,  as  a 
permanent  retreat  for  the  Gothic  nation,  the  posses- 
sion of  some  vacant  province  of  the  western  em- 
pire. 

The  political  aud  secret  transactions 
two  statesmen,  who  laboured  to 
each  other  and  the  world, 
must  for  ever  have  been  concealed  in  the  impe- 
netrable darkness  of  the  cabinet,  if  the  debates  of  a 
popular  assembly  had  not  thrown  some  rays  of  light 
on  the  correspondence  of  Alaric  and  Stilicho.  The 
necessity  of  finding  some  artificial  support  for  a 
government,  which,  from  a  principle,  not  of  mode- 
ration, but  of  weakness,  was  reduced  to  negociate 
with  its  own  subjects,  had  insensibly  revived  the 
authority  of  the  Roman  senate  :  and  the  minister 
of  Honorius  respectfully  consulted  the  legislative 
council  of  the  republic.  Stilicho  assembled  the 
senate  in  the  palace  of  the  Ca'sars  ;  represented,  in 
a  studied  oration,  the  actual  state  of  affairs  ;  pro- 
posed the  demands  of  the  Gothic  king,  and  submit- 

i  These  dark  transactions  are  iuvesti[;akHl  by  the  connt  de  Buat, 
(Hisl.  des  Penples  de  ['Europe,  toin.  vii.  c.  iii. — viii.  |>.  C!l— 206.)  whose 
laborious  accuracy  may  soraelimes  tatigiie  a  superficial  reader. 

k  See  Zosimus,  I.  v.  p.  334,335.  lie  interrupts  his  scanty  narrative, 
to  relate  tlte  fable  of  .^tiioua,  and  of  the  ship  Ar;;o ;  which  was  drawn 
overland  from  tliat  place  to  llie  Hadriatic.  .Sozomen  (I.  viii.c.  2o  I  i.\ 
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ted  to  their  consideration  the  choice  of  peace  or 
war.  The  senators,  as  if  they  had  been  suddenly 
awakened  from  a  dream  of  four  hundred  years, 
appeared  on  this  important  occasion  to  be  inspired 
by  the  courage,  rather  than  by  the  wisdom,  of  their 
predecessors.  They  loudly  declared,  in  regular 
speeches,  or  in  tumultuary  acclamations,  that  it  was 
unworthy  of  the  majesty  of  Rome  to  purchase  a 
precarious  and  disgraceful  truce  from  a  barbarian 
king  ;  and  that,  in  the  judgment  of  a  magnanimous 
people,  the  chance  of  ruin  was  always  preferable  to 
the  certainty  of  dishonour.  The  minister,  whose  pa- 
cific intentions  were  seconded  only  by  the  voices  of 
a  few  servile  and  venal  followers,  attempted  to  allay 
the  general  ferment,  by  an  apology  for  his  own  con- 
duct, and  even  for  the  demands  of  the  Gothic  prince. 
"  The  payment  of  a  subsidy,  which  had  excited  the 
indignation  of  the  Romans,  ought  not  (such  was  the 
language  of  Stilicho)  to  be  considered  in  the  odious 
light,  either  of  a  tribute,  or  of  a  ransom,  extorted  by 
the  menaces  of  a  barbarian  enemy.  Alaric  had 
faithfully  asserted  the  just  pretensions  of  the  re- 
public to  the  provinces  which  were  usurped  by  the 
Greeks  of  Constantinople  ;  he  modestly  required  the 
fair  and  stipulated  recompence  of  his  services  ;  and 
if  he  had  desisted  from  the  prosecution  of  his  enter- 
prise, he  had  obeyed,  in  his  retreat,  the  peremptory, 
though  private,  letters  of  the  emperor  himself. 
These  contradictory  orders  (he  would  not  dissemble 
the  errors  of  his  own  family)  had  been  procured  by 
the  intercession  of  Serena.  The  tender  piety  of  his 
wife  had  been  too  deeply  affected  by  the  discord  of 
the  royal  brothers,  the  sons  of  her  adopted  father  ; 
and  the  sentiments  of  nature  had  too  easily  prevailed 
over  the  stern  dictates  of  the  public  welfare."  These 
ostensible  reasons,  which  faintly  disguise  the  obscure 
intrigues  of  the  palace  of  Ravenna,  were  supported 
by  the  authority  of  Stilicho ;  and  obtained,  after  a 
warm  debate,  the  reluctant  approbation  of  the  senate 
The  tumult  of  virtue  and  freedom  subsided  ;  and 
the  sum  of  four  thousand  pounds  of  gold  was 
granted,  under  the  name  of  a  subsidy,  to  secure  the 
peace  of  Italy,  and  to  conciliate  the  friendship  of 
the  king  of  the  Goths.  Lampadius  alone,  one  of 
the  most  illustrious  members  of  the  assembly,  still 
persisted  in  his  dissent ;  exclaimed  with  a  loud 
voice,  "  This  is  not  a  treaty  of  peace,  but  of  servi- 
tude ; "'  and  escaped  the  danger  of  such  bold  oppo- 
sition by  immediately  retiring  to  the  sanctuary  of  a 
christian  church. 

But    the    reign    of    Stilicho    drew 

,    ,,  ,        .       lutrigues  of  the 

to«  ards  its  end  ;    and  the  proud  mi-         palace, 

nister  might  perceive  the  symptoms  of   *■  "  •""*  '''''^■ 

his  approaching  disgrace.     The  generous  boldness 

of  Lampadius  had  been  applauded  ;  and  the  senate, 

so  patiently  resigned  to  a  long  servitude,  rejected 

with  disdain  the  offer  of  invidious  and  imaginary 

c.  4.)  and  Socrates,  I.  vii.  c.  10.)  cast  a  pale  and  doubtful  light  i  and 
Orosiiis  (I.  vii.  c.  .18.  )>.  571.)  is  altominably  partial. 

I  /usiiiiiis,  I.  V.  p.  3.38,  3.19.  He  irpeats  the  words  of  Kimpadius 
as  they  were  spoke  in  Latin,  "  Noii  est  ista  pax.  scd  i>actio  servi- 
tiitis, '  and  then  translato  them  into  Greek  for  the  beuelJt  of  his 
readers. 
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frcidoin.  The  troops,  who  still  assumed  the  name 
and  prerojtativcs  of  the  Konian  legions,  were  exas- 
perated hy  the  partial  all'ection  of  Stilicho  for  the 
barbarians  ;  and  the  people  imputed  to  the  mis- 
chievous poliey  of  the  minister  the  public  misfor- 
tunes, which  were  the  natural  consequence  of  their 
own  deRcncracy.  Yet  Stilicho  might  have  con- 
tinued to  brave  the  clamours  of  the  people,  and 
even  of  the  soldiers,  if  he  could  have  maintained 
his  dominion  over  the  feeble  mind  of  his  pupil. 
But  the  respectful  attachment  of  Honorius  was 
converted  into  fear,  suspicion,  and  hatred.  The 
crafty  Olympius,'"  who  concealed  his  vices  under 
themask  of  christian  piety, had  secretly  undermined 
the  benefactor,  by  whose  favour  he  was  promoted 
to  tlie  honourable  cilices  of  the  imperial  palace. 
Olympius  revealed  to  the  unsuspecting  emperor, 
who  had  attained  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age, 
that  he  was  without  weight,  or  authority,  in  his  own 
government ;  and  artfully  alarmed  his  timid  and 
indolent  disposition  by  a  lively  picture  of  the  de- 
signs of  Stilicho,  who  already  meditated  the  death 
of  his  sovereign,  with  the  ambitious  hope  of  placing 
the  diadem  on  the  head  of  his  son  Eucharius.  The 
emperor  was  instigated,  by  his  new  favourite,  to 
assume  the  tone  of  independent  dignity ;  and  the 
minister  was  astonished  to  find,  that  secret  resolu- 
tions were  formed  in  tlie  court  and  council,  which 
were  repugnant  to  his  interest,  or  to  his  intentions. 
Instead  of  residing  in  the  palace  of  Rome,  Hono- 
rius declared,  that  it  was  his  pleasure  to  return  to 
the  secure  fortress  of  Ravenna.  On  the  first  intel- 
ligence of  the  death  of  his  brother  Arcadius,  he 
prepared  to  visit  Constantinople,  and  to  regulate, 
with  the  autliority  of  a  guardian,  the  provinces  of 
the  infant  Theodosius."  The  representation  of  the 
difficulty  and  expense  of  such  a  distant  expedition, 
checked  this  strange  and  sudden  sally  of  active  di- 
ligence ;  but  the  dangerous  project  of  showing  the 
emperor  to  the  camp  of  Pavia,  which  was  composed 
of  the  Roman  troops,  the  enemies  of  Stilicho,  and 
his  barbarian  auxiliaries,  remained  fixed  and  un- 
alterable. The  minister  was  pressed,  by  the  advice 
of  his  confidant  .lustinian,  a  Roman  advocate,  of  a 
lively  and  penetrating  genius,  to  oppose  a  journey 
so  prejudicial  to  his  reputation  and  safety.  His 
.strenuous,  but  ineffectual,  efforts  confirmed  the  tri- 
umph of  Olympius  ;  and  the  prudent  lawyer  with- 
drew himself  from  the  impending  ruin  of  his  patron. 
In    the    passage  of    the    emperor 

Disgrace  and  ,       „    ,  .  „ 

.icath  of  sti-  through  Bologna,  a  mutiny  of  the 
"^a^'d,  ■iiis.  guards  was  excited  and  appeased  by 
Au^.  2.3.  tiig  secret  policy  of  Stilicho  ;  who  an- 
nounced his  instructions  to  decimate  the  guilty,  and 
ascribed  to  his  own  intercession  the  merit  of  their 
pardon.  After  this  tumult,  Honorius  embraced,  for 
the  last  time,  the  minister  whom  he  now  considered 

m  He  caroe  from  the  coast  of  the  Cuxine,  anil  exercised  a  splptifht) 

office,  X<t^7rp(iv  Ac  •;f}arctat  tv  Tcpfc  /3it(7iXttO(t  t^c>^tici/ot.  His  actions 
justify  his  ciiaracter,  wliich  Zosimus  (I.  v.  n.  340.)  exposes  with  visible 
satisfaction.  Augustin  reven-il  the  piety  of  Olympius,  whom  he  styles 
a  true  u,u  of  the  church.  (Itaronius,  Annal.  Eccles.  A.  I).  408.  No.  Jft, 
itc,  Tilk-iiiont,  Mem.  litclcs.  tom.  xiii.  p.  4(>7,  468.)  lint  Ihc.M:  prai.scs, 


as  a  tyrant,  and  proceeded  on  his  way  to  the  camp 
of   Pavia ;    where   he   was   received   by  the   loyal 
acclamations  of   the   troops  who  were   assembled 
for  the  service  of  the  Gallic  war.     On  the  morning 
of  the  fourth  day,  he  i)ronounced,  as  he  had  been 
taught,  a  military  oration  in  the  presence  of  the 
soldiers,  whom  the  charitable  visits,  and  artful  dis- 
courses, cf  Olympius  had   prepared  to  execute  a 
dark   and   bloody  conspiracy.     At  the  first  signal 
they  massacred  the  friends  of  Stilicho,  the  most 
illustrious  oflicers  of  the  empire  ;    two  prictorian 
pra'fects,  of  Gaul,  and  of  Italy  ;  two  masters-gene- 
ral, of  the  cavalry  and  infantry  ;  the  master  of  the 
ofiices  ;  the  quicstor,  the  treasurer,  and  the  count 
of  the  domestics.      Many   lives  were  lost ;   many 
houses  were  plundered  ;  the  furious  .sedition  con- 
tinued to  rage  till  the  close  of  the  evening  ;  and  the 
trembling  emperor,  who  was  seen  in  the  streets  of 
Pavia,  without  his  robes  or  diadem,  yielded  to  the 
persuasions  of  his  favourite  ;  condemned  the  me- 
mory of  the  slain  ;  and  solemnly  approved  the  in- 
nocence and  fidelity  of  their  assassins.     The  intel- 
ligence of  the  massacre  of  Pavia  filled  the  mind  of 
.Stilicho  with  just  and  gloomy  apprehensions  ;  and 
he  instantly  summoned,  in  the  camp  of  Bologna,  a 
council  of  the  confederate  leaders,  who  were  at- 
tached to  his  service,  and  would  be  involved  in  his 
ruin.     The  impetuous  voice  of  the  assembly  eailed 
aloud  for  arms,  and  for  revenge  ;  to  march,  without 
a  moment's  delay,  under   the  banners  of  a  hero, 
whom  they  had  so  often  followed  to  victory  ;  to 
surprise,  to  oppress,  to  extirpate  the  guilty  Olym- 
pius, and  his  degenerate  Romans  ;  and  perhaps  to 
fix  the  diadem  on  the  head  of  their  injured  general. 
Instead  of  executing  a  resolution,  which  might  have 
been  justified  by  success,  Stilicho  hesitated  till  he 
was  irrecoverably  lost.     He  was  still   ignorant  of 
the  fate  of  the  emperor  ;  he  distrusted  the  fidelity 
of  his  own  party  ;  and  he  viewed  with  horror  the 
fatal  consequences  of  arming  a  crowd  of  licentious 
barbarians,  against  the  soldiers  and  people  of  Italy. 
The  confederates,  impatient  of  his  timorous  and 
doubtful  delay,  hastily  retired,  vith  fear  and  indig- 
nation.    At  the  hour  of  midnight,  Sarus,  a  Gothic 
warrior,  renowned  among  the  barbarians  themselves 
for  his  strength  and  valour,  suddenly  invaded  the 
camp  of  his  benefactor,  plundered  the  baggage,  cut 
in  pieces  the  faitliful  Huns,  who  guarded  his  per- 
son, and  penetrated  to  the  tent,  where  the  minister, 
pensive  and  sleepless,  meditated  on  the  dangers  of 
his  situation.     Stilicho  escaped  with  difficulty  from 
the  sword  of  the  Goths ;  and,  after  issuing  a  last 
and   generous  admonition  to  the  cities  of  Italy,  to 
shut  their  gates  against  the  barbarians,  bis  confi- 
dence, or  his  despair,  urged  him  to  throw  himself 
into  Ravenna,  which  was  already  in  the  absolute 
pos.session  of  his  enemies.      Olympius,  who  had 

which  the  ,\frican  saint  so  unworthily  bestows,  migllt  proceed,  ;is  well 
from  if;norauce,  as  from  arlnlatioii.  , 

n  /oMmus,  I.  V.  p.  338,  33?>.  Sozomen.  1.  ix.  c.  4.  Stilicho  offered 
to  undertake  the  journey  to  Constantinople,  that  be  mi;;ht  divert  Hn. 
norius  from  the  vain  attempt.  The  cistern  empire  would  not  have 
obeyed,  and  could  not  have  bcencoiifiuered. 
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assumed  tlie  dominion  of  Honorius,  was  speedily 
informed,  that  his  rival  had  embraced,  as  a  sup- 
pliant, the  altar  of  tlie  christian  church.  The  base 
and  cruel  disposition  of  the  hypocrite  was  inca- 
pable of  pity  or  remorse  ;  but  he  piously  affected 
to  elude,  rather  than  to  violate,  the  privilege  of  the 
sanctuar}'.  Count  Heraclian,  with  a  troop  of  sol- 
diers, appeared,  at  the  dami  of  day,  before  the 
gates  of  the  church  of  Ravenna.  The  bishop  was 
satisfied  by  a  solemn  oath,  that  the  imperial  man- 
date only  directed  them  to  secure  the  person  of 
Stilieho  :  but,  as  soon  as  the  unfortunate  minister 
had  been  tempted  beyond  the  holy  threshold,  he 
produced  the  warrant  for  his  instant  execution. 
Stilieho  supported,  with  calm  resignation,  the  in- 
jurious names  of  traitor  and  parricide  ;  repressed 
the  unseasonable  zeal  of  his  followers,  who  were 
ready  to  attempt  an  inetfectual  rescue  ;  and,  with 
a  firmness  not  unworthy  of  the  last  of  the  Roman 
generals,  submitted  his  neck  to  the  sword  of  Hera- 
clian." 

His  memory  per.  The  servilc  cTOwd  of  the  palace,  who 
secuied.  had  so  long  adored  the  fortune  of  Sti- 
lieho, ad'ected  to  insult  his  fall ;  and  the  most  dis- 
tant connexion  with  the  master-general  of  the  west, 
which  had  so  lately  been  a  title  to  wealth  and  honours, 
was  studiously  denied,  and  rigorously  punished. 
His  family,  united  by  a  triple  alliance  with  the  fa- 
mily of  Theodosius,  might  envy  the  condition  of  the 
meanest  peasant.  The  flight  of  his  son  Eucherius 
was  intercepted  ;  and  the  death  of  that  innocent 
youth  soon  followed  the  divorce  of  Thermantia, 
who  filled  the  place  of  her  sister  Maria;  and  who, 
like  Maria,  had  remained  a  virgin  in  the  imperial 
bed.p  The  friends  of  Stilieho,  who  had  escaped  the 
massacre  of  Pavia,  were  persecuted  by  the  impla- 
cable revenge  of  Olympius  ;  and  the  most  exquisite 
cruelty  was  employed  to  extort  the  confession  of  a 
treasonable  and  sacrilegious  conspiracy.  They  died 
in  silence  ;  their  fiiinness  justified  the  choice,''  and 
perhaps  absolved  the  innocence,  of  their  patron ; 
and  the  despotic  power,  which  could  take  his  life 
without  a  trial,  and  stigmatize  bis  memory  without 
a  proof,  has  no  jurisdiction  over  the  impartial  suf- 
frage of  posterity.'  The  services  of  Stilieho  arc 
great  and  manifest ;  his  crimes,  as  they  are  vaguely 
stated  in  the  language  of  (lattery  and  hatred,  are 
obscure,  at  least,   and   improbable.      About  four 

0  Zosimus  (1.  V.  p.  336— S4S.)  lias  copiously,  tliou?h  not  clenrly,  re. 
lal.'d  the  disgrace  and  death  of  Stilieho.  Olympiodorus,  {apud  Phot, 
p.  177  )  Onisius,  (I.  vii.  c.  38  p.  571,  572.)  SoEomen,  (1.  ix.  c.  4.)  and 
Phihivtor;;iil!t,  (I.  xi.  c.  X  1.  xii.  c.  2.)  afford  supplemental  hints. 

).  Zosiiiiiis,  1.  V,  p.  333.  The  marriafje  of  a  christian  with  two  sisters, 
scandalizes  Tilleniont,  (Hist,  des  Emperenrs,  torn  v.  p.  557,}  who  ex- 
pects, in  vain,  that  pope  Innocent  I.  should  have  douesometliinf;  in  the 
way  either  of  censure  or  of  dispensation. 

<l  Two  of  his  friends  are  honourably  mentioned,  (Zosimus,  1.  v.  p. 
34G.)  Peter,  chief  of  the  school  of  notaries,  and  the  j,'reat  clLimhcrlain 
Deuterius.  Stilieho  had  secured  the  bed. chamber;  audit  is  surprising, 
that,  under  a  feeble  prince,  the  bed-chamber  was  not  able  to  secure  him, 

r  Orosius  (1.  vii.  c.  38.  p.  571,  572.)  seems  to  copy  the  false  and  furi- 
ous manifestos,  which  were  dispersed  throU|;li  the  provinces  by  the  new 
administration. 

»  See  the  Theodnsian  code,  I.  vii.  tit.  xvi.  lep.  t.  I.  ix,  tit.  xlii.  lefj. 
22.  Stilieho  is  branded  with  the  name  of  prttdo  publicits,  who  employ. 
ed  his  wealth,  adomvem  ditaitdnm,  infjiiielnridamque  bttrbitriciir 

1  Anguslin  himself  is  satisfied  with  the  elTcetuai  laws,  which  Stilieho 
had  enacted  a:;ainst  heretics  an<l  idolaters;  and  which  are  still  extant 
in  the  Code.  He  only  applies  to  Olympius  for  their  coufirmalion.  (Ilaro- 
uius.  Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D.  408.  No.  19.) 
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months  after  his  death,  an  edict  was  published,  in 
the  name  of  Honorius,  to  restore  the  free  commu- 
nication of  the  two  empires,  which  had  been  so  long 
interrupted  by  the  public  enemy.^  The  minister, 
whose  fame  and  fortune  depended  on  the  prosperity 
of  flic  state,  was  accused  of  betraying  Italy  to  the 
barbarians ;  whom  he  repeatedly  vanquished  at  Pol- 
Icntia,  at  Verona,  and  before  the  walls  of  Florence. 
His  pretended  design  of  placing  the  diadem  on  the 
head  of  his  son  Eucherius,  could  not  have  been 
conducted  without  preparations  or  accomplices ; 
and  the  ambitious  father  would  not  surely  have  left 
the  future  emperor,  till  the  twentieth  year  of  his 
age,  in  the  humble  station  of  tribune  of  the  notaries. 
Even  the  religion  of  Stilieho  was  arraigned  by  the 
malice  of  his  rival.  The  seasonable,  and  almost 
miraculous,  deliverance  was  devoutly  celebrated  by 
the  applause  of  the  clergy  ;  who  asserted  that  the 
restoration  of  idols,  and  the  persecution  of  the 
church,  would  have  been  the  first  measure  of  the 
reign  of  Eucherius.  The  son  of  Stilieho,  however, 
was  educated  in  the  bosom  of  Christianity,  which 
his  father  had  uniformly  professed,  and  zealously 
supported.'  Serena  had  borrowed  her  magnificent 
necklace  from  the  statue  of  Vesta  ;"  and  the  pagans 
execrated  the  memory  of  the  sacrilegious  minister, 
by  whose  order  the  Sybilline  books,  the  oracles  of 
Rome,  had  been  committed  to  the  llames.''  The 
pride  and  power  of  Stilieho  constituted  his  real 
guilt.  An  honourable  reluctance  to  shed  the  blood 
of  his  countrymen,  appears  to  have  contributed  to 
the  success  of  his  unworthy  rival :  and  it  is  the  last 
humiliation  of  the  character  of  Honorius,  that  pos- 
terity has  not  condescended  to  reproach  him  with 
his  base  ingratitude  to  the  guardian  of  his  youth, 
and  the  support  of  his  empire. 

Among  the  train  of  dependents.  The  poet  cuu. 
whose  wealth  and  dignity  attracted  the  "' 

notice  of  their  own  times,  our  curiosity  is  excited 
by  the  celebrated  name  of  the  poet  Claudian,  who 
enjoyed  the  favour  of  Stilieho,  and  was  overwhelm- 
ed in  the  ruin  of  his  patron.  The  titular  offices  of 
tribune  and  notary  fixed  his  rank  in  the  imperial 
court ;  he  was  indebted  to  the  powerful  intercession 
of  Serena  for  his  marriage  with  a  very  rich  heiress 
of  the  province  of  Africa  ;'  and  the  statue  of  Clau- 
dian, erected  in  the  forum  of  Trajan,  was  a  monu- 
ment of  the  taste  and  liberality  of  the  Roman  senate.' 

u  Zosimus,  1  V.  p.  351.  We  may  observe  the  bad  taste  of  the  ajje, 
in  dressine  their  statues  with  such  awkward  fiuery. 

I  See  Rulilius  Numatianus,  {Itinerar.  I.  ii.  41— 60.)  to  whom  reli. 
;;ioiis  entliu^iasin  has  dictated  someeleijant  and  forcible  lines.  SIthcho 
likewise  stripped  the  Kold  plates  from  the  doors  of  tlic  capitol,  and  read 
a  prophetic  sentence,  which  waseuprraveu  under  them,  (Zosimus,  I.  v.  p. 
352.)  These  are  foolish  stories  ;  vet  the  charje  of  impiely  adds  wei-jbt 
and  credit  to  the  praise,  which  Zosimiis  relucUntly  bestows,  of  his 
virtues. 

y  At  the  nuptials  of  Orpheus  (a  modest  comparison  !)  all  the  parts  of 
animated  nature  contributed  their  various  pifts;  and  the  ;:ods  them, 
selves  enriched  their  fav<nirite.  Claudian  had  neither  flocks  nor  herds, 
nor  vines,  or  olive.s.  Mis  wealthy  bride  was  heiress  to  them  all.  But 
he  carried  to  Africa  a  recommendatory  letter  from  Serena,  his  Juuu, 
and  was  made  happy.  (Epist.  ii.  ad  Sercnam.) 

1.  Claudian  feels  the  lionour  like  a  mau  who  deserved  it,  (in  privfaL 
Bell.  Get.)  The  original  inscription,  on  marble,  was  foiind  at  Rome, 
ill  the  lifleenth  century,  in  the  house  of  Pomiwnius  Liftus.  The  sta- 
tue of  a  poet,  far  superior  to  Claudian,  should  have  been  erected, 
during  his  lifc-timc,  by  the  men  of  letters,  his  countrymen,  and  con- 
temporaries.   It  was  a  noble  design. 
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After  the  praises  cil'  Stilioliu  hccamc  oli'ciisivc  and 
c-riniinal,  Claiiilian  was  exposed  to  the  enmity  "l' 
a  powerful  and  unforgiving  courtier,  whom  lie  liad 
proMikcd  hy  the  insolence  of  wit.  He  had  com- 
pared, in  a  lively  epigram,  the  opposite  characters 
of  two  pra'torian  pncfects  of  Italy  ;  he  contrasts  the 
innocent  repose  of  a  philosopher,  who  sometimes  re- 
signed .the  hours  of  husiness  to  slumher,  perhaps  to 
study,  with  the  interested  diligence  of  a  rapacious 
minister,  indefatigable  in  the  pursuit  of  unjust  or 
sacrilegious  gain.  "  How  happy,"  continues  Clau- 
dian,  "  how  happy  might  it  he  for  the  people  of 
Italy,  if  Mallius  could  be  constantly  awake,  and  if 
Hadrian  wouhl  always  sleep  !"■■  The  repose  of 
Mallius  was  not  disturbed  hy  this  friendly  and  gen- 
tle admonition  :  but  the  cruel  vigilance  of  Hadrian 
watched  the  opportunity  of  revenge,  and  easily  ob- 
tained, from  the  enemies  of  Stilicho,  the  trilling  sa- 
critice  of  an  obnoxious  poet.  The  poet  concealed 
himself,  however,  during  the  tumult  of  the  revolu- 
tion ;  and,  consulting  the  dictates  of  prudence  rather 
than  of  honour,  he  addressed,  in  the  form  of  an  epis- 
tle, a  suppliant  and  humble  recantation  to  the  oll'end- 
cd  pnofect.  He  deplores,  in  mournful  strains,  the 
fatal  indiscretion  into  which  he  luul  been  hurried  by 
pa.ssion  and  folly  ;  submits  to  the  imitation  of  his 
adversary,  the  generous  examples  of  the  clemency 
of  gods,  of  heroes,  and  of  lions  :  and  expresses  his 
hope,  that  the  magnanimity  of  Hadrian  will  not 
trample  on  a  defenceless  and  contemptible  foe, 
already  humbled  by  disgrace  and  poverty;  and 
deeply  wounded  by  the  exile,  the  tortures,  and  the 
death  of  his  dearest  friends.''  Whatever  might  be 
the  success  of  his  prayer,  or  the  accidents  of  his 
future  life,  the  period  of  a  few  years  levelled  in  the 
grave  the  minister  and  the  poet ;  but  the  name  of 
Hadrian  is  almost  sunk  in  oblivion,  while  Claudian 
is  read  with  pleasure  in  every  country  which  has 
retained,  or  acquired,  the  knowledge  of  the  Latin 
language.  If  we  fairly  balance  his  merits  and  his 
defects,  we  shall  acknowledge,  that  Claudian  does 
not  either  satisfy,  or  silence,  our  reason.  It  would 
not  be  easy  to  produce  a  passage  that  deserves  the 
epithet  of  sublime  or  pathetic ;  to  select  a  verse, 
that  raelts  the  heart,  or  enlarges  the  imagination. 
We  should  vainly  seek,  in  the  poems  of  Claudian, 
the  happy  invention,  and  artificial  conduct,  of  an 
interesting  fable,  or  the  just  and  lively  representa- 
tion of  the  characters  and  situations  of  real  life. 
For  the  service  of  his  patron,  he  published  occa- 
sional panegyrics  and  invectives  ;  and  the  design  of 
these  slavish  compositions  encouraged  his  propen- 

a  See  F.picram  xxx. 

Mallius  iniliili;et  somno  norteRoue  diesque: 

lnsr>mni!i  Pharius  sacra,  profana,  rapit. 
Omnibus  I'Of,  Italae  Rentes,  exp(>«cite  votis; 
Malliiiif  ut  vi»ilft,  diirmiat  ut  IMiarius. 
lUflrian  was  a  Pharian  (of  Alexandria.)    .Sec  iiis  public  life  in  Goile. 
froy,  Cod.  Theodos.  tom.  vi.  p.  364.     Mallius  did  not  alwav.s  sleep,     lie 
composed  some  elegant  dialogues  on  the  fireek  systems  of  natural  plii- 
losophy,  (Claud,  in  Mall.  Tlieodor.  Cons.  61— 1 12.) 

''  ^e  Claudian's  first  epistle.  Yet,  in  s<ime  places,  an  air  of  irony 
and  inili|;;nation  betrays  his  secret  reluctance. 

c  National  vanity  has  made  him  a  Florentine,  or  a  Spaniard.  But 
the  first  epistle  of  Claudian. proves  liim  a  native  of  Alexandria.  {Fabri- 
cjus,  Bibliol.  Latin,  torn.  iii.  p.  lUI— 202.  edit.  Ernest.) 


sity  to  exceed  the  limits  of  truth  and  nature.  These 
imperfections,  however,  are  compensated  in  some 
degree  hy  the  poetical  virtues  of  Claudian.  He  was 
endowed  with  the  rare  and  precious  talent  of  raising 
the  meanest,  of  adorning  the  most  barren,  and  of 
diversifying  the  most  similar,  topics  ;  his  colouring, 
more  especially  in  descriptive  poetry,  is  soft  and 
splendid:  and  he  seldom  fails  to  display,  an<l  even 
to  abuse,  the  advantages  of  a  cultivated  understand- 
ing, a  copious  fancy,  an  easy,  and  sometimes  forci- 
ble, expression,  and  a  perpetual  flow  of  harmonious 
versilication.  To  these  commendations,  indepen- 
dent of  any  accidents  of  time  and  place,  we  must 
add  the  peculiar  merit  which  Claudian  derived 
from  the  unfavourable  circiimstanecs  of  his  birth. 
In  the  decline  of  arts  and  of  empire,  a  native  of 
Egypt,"^  who  had  received  the  education  of  a  Greek, 
assumed,  in  a  mature  age,  the  familiar  use  and  ab- 
solute command  of  the  Latin  language  ;''  soared 
above  the  heads  of  his  feeble  contemporaries  ;  and 
placed  himself,  after  an  interval  of  three  hundred 
years,  among  the  poets  of  ancient  Rome.' 


CHAP.  XXXI. 

Invasion  of  Italy  by  Alaric. — Manners  of  the  Roman 

senate  and  people. — Home  is  tliriee  besiepefl^  and  at 
lenyth  pillaijed,  hy  the  Goths. — Death  of  Alarie. 
— The  fruths  evacuate  Italy. — Fall  of  Ciinstantine. 
— Gaul  and  Spain  are  oeeupied  by  the  barbarians. 
— Independence  of  Britain. 

The  incapacity  of  a  weak  and  dis- weakness  of  the 
tracted  government  may  often  assume  "^""^  "d'^ws""^' 
the  appearance,  and  produce  the  September. 
efl'ects,  of  a  treasonable  correspondence  with  the 
public  enemy.  If  Alaric  himself  had  been  intro- 
duced into  the  council  of  Ravenna,  he  would  pro- 
bably have  advised  the  same  measures  which  were 
actually  pursued  by  the  ministers  of  Honorius.' 
The  king  of  the  Goths  would  have  conspired,  per- 
haps with  some  reluctance,  to  de.stroy  the  formid- 
able adversary,  by  whose  arms,  in  Italy  as  well  as 
in  Greece,  he  had  been  twice  overthrown.  Their 
active  and  interested  hatred  laboriously  accom- 
plished the  disgrace  and  ruin  of  the  great  Stilicho. 
Tiie  valour  of  Sarus,  his  fame  in  arms,  and  his 
personal  or  hereditary  influence  over  the  con- 
federate barbarians,  could  recommend  him  only  to 
the  friends  of  their  country,  who  despised,  or  de- 
tested, the  worthless  characters  of  Turpilio,  Va- 

d  His  first  Latin  verses  were  composed  during  the  consulship  of  t*ro- 
birius,  A.  D.  395. 

Homauos  bibimus  primum.  te  consule,  fontes, 
Et  I^atiae  cew.it  Grata  Thalia  logie. 
liesides  some  Greek  epi;;rams,  which  are  still  extant,  the  Latin  poet  bad 
rnmposi'd,  in  Greek,  the   Aiitiijuitu's  of  Tarsus,  Anazarbus,  lierytus, 
Nice,  &r.     It  is  more  easy  to  supply  the  loss  of  good  poetry,  than  of 
authentic  history. 

I  Strada  ( Prolusion  v.  vi.)  allows  him  to  contend  with  the  five  heroic 
poets,  Lucretius,  Virgil,  Ovid,  Lucau,  and  Slatius.  His  patron  is  the 
accomplished  courtier  Balthazar  Castiglione.  His  admirers  are  nume- 
rous and  passionate.  Yet  the  rigid  critics  reproach  the  exotic  weeds, 
or  Ibiwers,  which  spring  ton  luxuriantly  in  his  Latm  -soil, 

.1  'I'he  series  of  events,  from  the  death  of  Stilicho,  to  the  arrival  of 
Alaric  before  Rome,  can  only  be.found  in  Zosimus,  1.  v.  p.  .'(47— .'WO. 
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ranes,  and  Vigilantius.  By  the  pressing  instances 
of  tlie  new  favourites,  these  generals,  unworthy  as 
they  had  shown  themselves  of  the  name  of  soldiers,'' 
■were  promoted  to  the  eomraand  of  the  cavalry,  of 
the  infantry,  and  of  the  domestic  troops.  The 
Gothic  prince  would  have  subscribed  with  pleasure 
the  edict  which  the  fanaticism  of  Olympius  dic- 
tated to  the  simple  and  devout  emperor.  Honorius 
excluded  all  persons,  who  were  adverse  to  the  ca- 
tholic church,  from  holding  any  office  in  the  state ; 
obstinately  rejected  the  service  of  all  those  who 
dissented  from  his  religion  ;  and  rashly  disquali- 
fied many  of  his  bravest  and  most  skilful  officers, 
who  adhered  to  the  pagan  worship,  or  who  had  im- 
bibed the  opinions  of  Arianism.'  These  measures, 
so  advantageous  to  an  enemy,  Alaric  would  have 
approved,  and  might  perhaps  have  suggested  ;  but 
it  may  seem  doubtful,  whether  the  barbarian  would 
have  promoted  his  interest  at  the  expense  of  the 
inhuman  and  absurd  cruelty,  which  was  perpe- 
trated by  the  direction,  or  at  least  with  the  con- 
nivance, of  the  imperial  ministers.  The  foreign 
auxiliaries,  who  had  been  attached  to  the  person  of 
Stilicho,  lamented  his  death  ;  but  the  desire  of 
revenge  was  checked  by  a  natural  apprehension  for 
the  safety  of  their  wives  and  children ;  who  were 
detained  as  hostages  in  the  strong  cities  of  Italy, 
where  they  had  likewise  deposited  their  most 
valuable  efl'ects.  At  the  same  hour,  and  as  if  by  a 
common  signal,  the  cities  of  Italy  were  polluted  by 
the  same  horrid  scenes  of  universal  massacre  and 
pillage,  which  involved,  in  promiscuous  destruc- 
tion, the  families  and  fortunes  of  the  barbarians. 
Exasperated  by  such  an  injury,  which  might  have 
awakened  the  tamest  and  most  servile  spirit,  they 
cast  a  look  of  indignation  and  hope  towards  the 
camp  of  Alaric,  and  unanimously  swore  to  pursue, 
with  just  and  implacable  war,  the  perfidious  nation, 
that  had  so  basely  violated  the  laws  of  hospitality. 
By  the  imprudent  conduct  of  the  ministers  of 
Honorius,  the  republic  lost  the  assistance,  and 
deserved  the  enmity,  of  thirty  thousand  of  her 
bravest  soldiers  ;  and  the  weight  of  that  formidable 
army,  which  alone  might  have  determined  the  event 
of  the  war,  was  transferred  from  the  scale  of  the 
Romans  into  that  of  the  Goths. 
Alaric  marches  to  In  the  arts  of  ncgociation,  as  well 
A  'd"'408  ***  '''  those  of  war,  the  Gothic  king 
Oct.  &c.  maintained  his  superior  ascendant 
over  an  enemy,  whose  seeming  changes  proceeded 
from  the  total  want  of  counsel  and  design.  From 
his  camp,  on  the  confines  of  Italy,  Alaric  atten- 
tively observed  the  revolutions  of  the  palace, 
watched  the  progress  of  faction  and  discontent, 
disguised  the  hostile  aspect  of  a  barbarian  invader, 
and  assumed  the  more  popular  appearance  of  the 
friend  and  ally  of  the  great  Stilicho  ;  to  whose 
virtues,  when  they  were  no  longer  formidable,  he 

b  The  expression  of  Zosiinus  is  slronj;  and  lively,  Kurttifipovtipw 
ettvoiti<Tai  Ti>(c  iTwX€;i<y*9  apKoiTar,  sullicient  to  excite  the  cuiiteiuptof 
the  enemy. 

c  Eos  qui  catholicw  scctx  sunt  inimici,  intra  palatiuin  militarc  pro- 
hibemus.    Nullus  nobis  sit  aliiiuu  ratione  conjunctus,  (|ui  a  nobis  fide 


could  pay  a  just  tribute  of  sincere  praise  and 
regret.  The  pressing  invitation  of  the  malcontents, 
who  urged  the  king  of  the  Goths  to  invade  Italy, 
was  enforced  by  a  lively  sense  of  his  personal  in- 
juries :  and  he  might  speciously  complain,  that  the 
imperial  ministers  still  delayed  and  eluded  the 
payment  of  the  four  thousand  pounds  of  gold  ; 
which  had  been  granted  by  the  Roman  senate, 
cither  to  reward  his  services,  or  to  appease  his 
fury.  His  decent  firmness  was  supported  by  an 
artful  moderation,  which  contributed  to  the  suc- 
cess of  his  designs.  He  required  a  fair  and  rea- 
sonable satisfaction ;  but  he  gave  the  strongest 
assurances,  that,  as  soon  as  he  had  obtained  it,  he 
would  immediately  retire.  He  refused  to  trust  the 
faith  of  the  Romans,  unless  /Etius  and  Jason,  the 
sons  of  two  great  officers  of  state,  were  sent  as  hos- 
tages to  his  camp:  but  he  offered  to  deliver,  in 
exchange,  several  of  the  noblest  youths  of  the 
Gothic  nation.  The  modesty  of  Alaric  was  inter- 
preted, by  the  ministers  of  Ravenna,  as  a  sure  evi- 
dence of  his  weakness  and  fear.  They  disdained 
either  to  negociate  a  treaty,  or  to  assemble  an  army ; 
and  with  a  rash  confidence,  derived  only  from  their 
ignorance  of  the  extreme  danger,  irretrievably 
wasted  the  decisive  moments  of  peace  and  war. 
While  they  expected,  in  sullen  silence,  that  the 
barbarians  should  evacuate  the  confines  of  Italy, 
Alaric,  with  bold  and  rapid  marches,  passed  the 
Alps  and  the  Po  ;  hastily  pillaged  the  cities  of 
Aquileia,  Altinum,  Concordia,  and  Cremona,  which 
yielded  to  his  arms  ;  increased  his  forces  by  the 
accession  of  thirty  thousand  auxiliaries;  and,  with- 
out meeting  a  single  enemy  in  the  field,  advanced 
as  far  as  the  edge  of  the  morass  which  protected 
the  impregnable  residence  of  the  emperor  of  the 
west.  Instead  of  attempting  the  hopeless  siege  of 
Ravenna,  the  prudent  leader  of  the  Goths  pro- 
ceeded to  Rimini,  stretched  his  ravages  along  the 
sea-coast  of  the  Hadriatic,  and  meditated  the  con- 
quest of  the  ancient  mistress  of  the  world.  An 
Italian  hermit,  whose  zeal  and  sanctity  were  re- 
spected by  the  barbarians  themselves,  encountered 
the  victorious  monarch,  and  boldly  denounced  the 
indignation  of  Heaven  against  the  oppressors  of 
the  earth :  but  the  saint  himself  was  confounded 
by  the  solemn  asseveration  of  Alaric,  that  he  felt  a 
secret  and  preternatural  impulse,  which  directed, 
and  even  compelled,  his  march  to  the  gates  of 
Rome.  He  felt,  that  his  genius  and  his  fortune 
were  equal  to  the  most  arduous  enterprises  ;  and 
the  enthusiasm  which  he  communicated  to  the 
Goths,  insensibly  removed  the  popular,  and  almost 
superstitious,  reverence  of  the  nations  for  the  ma- 
jesty of  the  Roman  name.  His  troops,  animated 
by  the  hopes  of  spoil,  followed  the  course  of  the 
Flaminian  way,  occupied  the  unguarded  passes  of 
the  Apenninc,''  descended  into  the  rich  plains  of 

rt  reliiii'Mif  discordat.  Cod.  Tlleodos.  I.  xvi.  tit.  v.  lejr-  -12.  and  Godefroy's 
C'<ininHi't.iry,  toni.  vi.  p.  164.  This  law  was  appUed  in  the  utmost 
l.ititiul.-.  and  rigorously  executed.    Zosimus,  I.  v.  p.  .'Jt>l. 

a  Aiiiii'.iin  (see  his  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  54.  edit.  Ba^^^kcrvillc)  has  given 
a  very  picturesque  description  of  the  tqaA  thrungli  the  Apenninc.    The 
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Umbria  ;  and,  as  tlicy  lay  encamped  on  the  banks 
of  (lie  Clltiinitms,  mijjlit  wanlDiily  slansli'L-r  and 
devour  tlic  niilk-«liilc  oxen,  wliicli  had  been  so 
long  reserved  lor  the  use  of  Human  triiimplis.''  A 
lofty  situation,  and  a  seasonable  tempest  of  thunder 
and  lightning,  preserved  the  little  city  of  Narni  ; 
but  the  king  of  the  Goths,  despising  the  ignoble 
prey,  stTIl  advanced  with  unabated  vigour;  and 
after  he  had  passed  througli  the  stately  arches 
adorned  with  the  spoils  of  barbaric  victories,  he 
pitched  his  camp  under  the  walls  of  Rome.' 
Hannibal  at  the      During  a  period  of  six  hundred  and 

gales  of  Uome.  nineteen  years,  the  seat  of  empire  had 
never  been  violated  by  the  presence  of  a  foreign 
enemy.  The  unsuccessful  expedition  of  Hannibal,? 
served  only  to  display  the  character  of  the  senate 
and  people  :  of  a  senate  degraded,  rather  than  en- 
nobled, by  the  comparison  of  an  assembly  of  kings  ; 
and  of  a  people,  to  whom  the  ambassador  of  Pyrrhus 
ascribed  the  inexhaustible  resources  of  the  hydra.'' 
Each  of  the  senators,  in  the  time  of  the  Punic  war, 
had  accomplished  his  term  of  military  service, 
either  in  a  subordinate  or  a  superior  station  ;  and 
the  decree,  which  invested  with  temporary  command 
all  those  who  had  been  consuls,  or  censors,  or  dic- 
tators, gave  the  republic  the  immediate  assistance 
of  many  brave  and  experienced  generals.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  the  Roman  people  consisted 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  citizens  of  an 
age  to  bear  arms.'  Fifty  thousand  had  already  died 
in  the  defence  of  their  country;  and  the  twenty- 
three  legions  which  were  employed  in  the  dill'crcnt 
camps  of  Italy,  Greece,  Sardinia,  Sicily,  and  Spain, 
required  about  one  hundred  thousand  men.  But 
there  still  remained  an  equal  number  in  Rome,  and 
the  adjacent  territory,  who  were  animated  by  the 
same  intrepid  courage ;  and  every  citizen  was 
trained,  from  his  earliest  youth,  in  the  discipline 
and  exercises  of  a  soldier.  Hannibal  was  astonished 
by  the  constancy  of  the  senate,  who,  without  raising 
the  siege  of  Capua,  or  recalling  their  scattered 
forces,  expected  his  approach.  He  encamped  on 
the  banks  of  the  Anio,  at  the  distance  of  three 
miles  from  the  city:  and  he  was  soon  informed, 
that  the  ground  on  which  he  had  pitched  his  tent, 
was  sold  for  an  adequate  price  at  a  public  auction  ; 
and  that  a  body  of  troops  was  dismissed   by  an 

Goths  were  not  at  leisure  to  oliservc  tlie  bpautics  of  the  prospect ;  but 
they  were  pleased  to  find  that  the  Saxa  Intercisa,  a  narrow  passage 
wlitch  Vespasian  had  cut  throu{?h  the  rock,  (Cluver.  Italia  Antit].  lorn, 
i.  p,  618.)  was  totally  neglected. 

e  llinc  albi  Clitiimni  greges,  et  maxima  Taurus 
Victima  ;  ssepe  tuo  perftisi  flumine  saern 
Romanes  ad  templa  Deum  duxeie  Triumphos. 
Besides  Vireil,  most  of  the  Latin  poets,  I'roperlius,  Lucan,  Silins  Tta- 
licns,  Clandian,  &c.  whose  passages  may  be  found  in  Cluverius  and 
Addison,  have  celebrated  the  triumphal  victims  of  the  Ciitumnns. 

f  Some  ideas  of  the  march  of  Alaric  are  borrowed  from  the  iourney  of 
Honorius  over  the  same  ground.  (See  Clandian  in  vi  Cons.  Hon.  4;i-l — 
522.)  The  measured  distance  between  itavenna  and  Rome  was  2'A 
Koman  miles.     Itinerar.  Wesseling.  p.  I2G. 

P  The  march  and  retreat  of  Hantiibal  are  described  by  I.<ivy,  I.  xxvi. 
c.  7,  8,  9,  JO,  11;  and  tlie  reader  is  maiie  a  spectator  of  the  interesting 
scene. 

h  These  comparisons  were  tiscd  by  Cyneas,  the  counsellor  of  Pyr- 
rhus, after  his  return  from  his  enibas.sy,  in  which  he  bud  diligently 
studied  the  discipline  and  manners  of  Rome.  See  Plularcii  in  Pyrrlio, 
tom.  ii.  p.  4.')9. 

i  In  the  three  cenfu»  which  were  made  of  the  Roman  people,  about 
the  time  of  the  second  Punic  war,  the  numbers  stand  as  follows,  (see 
Livy,  Epitom.  1.  xx.   Hist  1.  xxvii.  36.  xxiJt  37.)  270,213,  137,108, 


opposile  road,  to  reinforce  the  legions  of  Spain.'' 
lie  led  his  Africans  to  the  gates  of  Ronu',  where  he 
found  three  armies  in  order  of  battle,  prepared  to 
receive  him;  but  Hannibal  dreaded  the  event  of  a 
combat,  from  which  he  could  not  hope  to  e.seape, 
unless  he  destroyed  the  last  of  his  enemies  ;  and  his 
speedy  retreat  confessed  the  invincible  courage  of 
the  Romans. 

From  the  time  of  the  Punic  war,  the  Genealogy  of  the 
uninterrupted  succession  of  senators  "laiors. 
had  preserved  the  name  and  image  of  the  republic  ; 
and  the  degenerate  subjects  of  Honorius  ambitiously 
derived  their  descent  from  the  heroes  who  had 
repulsed  the  arms  of  Hannibal,  and  subdued  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  The  temporal  honours,  which 
the  devout  Paula'  inherited  and  despised,  are  care- 
fully recapitulated  by  Jerom,  the  guide  of  her  con- 
science, and  the  historian  of  her  life.  The  genealogy 
of  her  father,  Rogatus,  which  ascended  as  high  as 
Agamemnon,  might  seem  to  betray  a  (Jrecian  origin  ; 
but  her  mother,  Bhcsilla,  numbered  the  Scipios, 
yEmilius  Paulus,  and  the  Gracchi,  in  the  list  of  her 
ancestors;  and  Toxotius,  the  husband  of  Paula, 
deduced  his  royal  lineage  from  ^F.neas,  the  father 
of  the  Julian  line.  The  vanity  of  the  rich,  who 
desired  to  be  noble,  was  gratified  by  these  lofty 
pretensions.  Encouraged  by  the  applause  of  their 
parasites,  they  easily  imposed  on  the  credulity  of 
the  vulgar;  and  were  countenanced,  in  some  mea- 
sure, by  the  custom  of  adopting  the  name  of  their 
patron,  which  had  always  prevailed  among  the 
freedmen  and  clients  of  illustrious  families.  Most 
of  those  families,  however,  attacked  by  so  many 
causes  of  external  violence  or  internal  decay,  were 
gradually  extirpated  :  and  it  would  be  more  rea- 
sonable to  seek  for  a  lineal  descent  of  twenty  gen- 
erations, among  the  mountains  of  the  Alps,  or  in 
the  peaceful  solitude  of  Apulia,  than  on  the  theatre 
of  Rome,  the  seat  of  fortune,  of  danger,  and  of  per- 
petual revolutions.  Under  each  successive  reign, 
and  from  every  province  of  the  empire,  a  crowd  of 
hardy  adventurers,  rising  to  eminence  by  their 
talents  or  their  vices,  usurped  the  wealth,  the 
honours,  and  the  palaces  of  Rome  ;  and  oppressed, 
or  protected,  the  poor  and  humble  remains  of  con- 
sular families  ;  who  were  ignorant,  perhaps,  of  the 
glory  of  their  ancestors."* 

211,000.  The  fall  of  the  .second,  and  the  rise  of  the  third,  appears  so 
enormous,  that  several  critics,  notwithstanding  the  unanimity  of  the 
MSS.,  have  suspected  some  eorrujition  of  the  text  of  Livy.  (See  Ora- 
keiiborrli  ad  xxvii.  36.  and  Reaufort,  Repnblitpie  Romaiue,  torn.  i.  p. 
.32-j )  They  did  not  consiiler  that  the  second  census  was  taken  only  at 
Rome,  and  that  the  numbers  w'ere  diminished,  not  only  by  the  death, 
but  likewise  by  the  absence,  of  many  soldiers.  In  the  third  census, 
Livy  expressly  alhrms,  that  the  legions  were  mustered  by  the  care  of 
particular  commissaries.  From  the  numbers  on  the  list,  we  must 
always  deduct  one-twelfth  above  three.seore,  and  incapable  of  bearing 
arms.    See  Population  de  la  France,  p.  72. 

k  Livy  considers  these  two  incidents  as  the  efTects  only  of  chaneeand 
coiira:;e.  I  suspect  that  they  were  both  managed  by  the  admirable 
policy  of  the  senate. 

I  See  Jerom,  tom.  i.  p.  169,  170.  ad  Enstoehium  ;  he  bestows  on 
Paill.i  the  splendid  titles  of  Oraechornm  stirps,  soboles  Scipionum, 
PauU  hieres,  clijus  vocabulum  trahit,  Martiie  Papyria;  Matris  Afrieani 
vera  et  germana  propago.  This  particular  descri [it ion  supposes  a  more 
s"lid  title  than  the  surname  of  Julius,  which  Toxotius  shared  wilh  a 
thousand  families  of  the  western  provinces.  See  the  Index  of  TacitiLs, 
of  (initer's  Inscriptions,  &e. 

II  Tacitus  (Annal.  iii.  55.)  affirms,  that  between  the  battle  of  Actium 
and  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  the  senate  was  gradually  tilled  with  neto 
families  from  the  Municipia  and  colonies  of  Italy. 
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Tlie  Anician  In  "ic  time  of  Jerom  and  Claudian, 
lamily.  ^j,g  senators  unanimously  yielded  the 
pre-eminence  to  the  Anician  line ;  and  a  slight 
view  of  their  history  will  serve  to  appreciate  the 
rank  and  antiquity  of  the  nohle  families,  which 
contended  only  for  the  second  place."  During  the 
five  first  ages  of  the  city,  the  name  of  the  Anicians 
was  unknown ;  they  appear  to  have  derived  their 
origin  from  Praeneste ;  and  the  ambition  of  those 
new  citizens  was  long  satisfied  with  the  plebeian 
honours  of  tribunes  of  the  people."  One  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  years  before  the  christian  era,  the 
family  was  ennobled  by  the  pra>torship  of  Anicius, 
who  gloriously  terminated  the  Illyrian  war  by  the 
conquest  of  the  nation,  and  the  captivity  of  their 
king.f  From  the  triumph  of  that  general,  three 
consulships,  in  distant  periods,  mark  the  succession 
of  the  Anician  name."  From  the  reign  of  Diocle- 
tian to  the  final  extinction  of  the  western  empire, 
that  name  shone  with  a  lustre  which  was  not 
eclipsed,  in  the  public  estimation,  by  the  majesty 
of  the  imperial  purple'  The  several  branches,  to 
whom  it  was  communicated,  united,  by  marriage  or 
inheritance,  the  wealth  and  titles  of  the  Annian, 
the  Petronian,  and  the  Olybrian  houses  ;  and  in 
each  generation  the  number  of  consulships  was 
multiplied  by  an  hereditary  claim.'  The  Anician 
family  excelled  in  faith  and  in  riches :  they  were 
the  first  of  the  Roman  senate  who  embraced  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  it  is  probable  that  Anicius  Julian,  who 
was  afterwards  consul  and  pra^fect  of  the  city, 
atoned  for  his  attachment  to  the  party  of  Maxentius, 
by  the  readiness  with  which  he  accepted  the  religion 
of  Constanline.'  Their  ample  patrimony  was  in- 
creased by  the  industry  of  Probus,  the  chief  of  the 
Anician  family  ;  who  shared  with  Gratian  the  ho- 
nours of  the  consulship,  and  exercised,  four  times, 
the  high  office  of  preetorian  prefect."  His  immense 
estates  were  scattered  over  the  wide  extent  of  the 
Roman  world  ;  and  though  the  public  might  sus- 
pect, or  disapprove,  the  mctliods  by  which  they  had 
been  acquired,  the  generosity  and  magnificence  of 

n  Nee  quisquam  Proceriim  tentet  (licei  lere  vetusto 
Floreat,  et  claro  ciniralur  Roma  senatn) 
Sejactare  parem;  sed  prima  .^ede  relictu 
Aucheniis,  de  jure  lieet  certare  securido. 

Claud,  in  Proh.  et  Olybrii  diss.  18. 
Sucli  a  compliment  paid  to  the  ob.seure  name  of  the  Aucheuii  lias 
amazed  the  critics;  but  they  all  asree,  that  whatever  may  be  the  true 
reading,  tlie  sense  of  Claudian  can  be  apphed  only  to  the  Anician  family, 
o  The  earliest  date  in  the  annals  of  Pialiius,  is  that  of  M.  Anicius 
Gallus,  Trib.  PI.  A.  U.  C.  506.  Another  Tribune,  U.  Anicius,  A.  U.  C. 
508.  is  distinguished  by  the  epithet  of  Pra'uestuuis.  Livy  (xlv.  43.) 
places  the  Anicii  below  "the  great  families  (jf  Rome. 

p  Livy.  xliv.  30,  31.  xlv.  3.  26.  43.  He  fairly  appreciates  flie  merit 
of  Anicius,  and  .justly  observes,  that  his  fame  was  clouded  by  the  su- 
perior lustre  of  the  Macedonian,  which  preceded  the  Illyrian,  triumph, 
q  The  dates  of  the  three  consulships  are,  A.  IJ.  C.  59.3.  818.  !i67.  the 
two  last  under  the  reifi:us  of  Nero  and  Caracalla.  The  second  of  the.se 
consuls  distinguished  himself  only  by  his  infamous  dattery ;  (Tacit. 
Annal.  xv.  74.)  but  even  the  evidence  of  crimes,  if  they  bear'the  stamp 
of  greatness  and  antiquity,  is  admitti^d,  without  reluctance,  to  prove 
the  Renealogv  of  a  noble  house. 

r  In  the  sixth  century,  the  nobility  of  the  Anician  name  is  tnen. 
tinned  (Ca.ssiodor.  Variar.  I.  x.  Ep.  10.  12.)  with  singular  respect  by 
the  minister  of  a  Gothic  king  of  Italy. 

B  . Fixus  in  onuies 

Cognatos  procedit  honos;  quenicumque  requiras 
Ilac  de  stirpe  viruni,  certuni  est  de  consnle  uasei. 
Per  fasces  numerantur  avi,  .scmjierquc  renata 
Nobilitate  virent,  et  prolcm  fata  sei)uuntur, 
(Claudian   in   Prob.  et  Olyb.  Consulat.  12,  &c.)    The  Annii.  whose 
name  seems  to  have  merged  in  the  Anician,  mark  the  Fasti  with  many 
consulships,  from  the  time  of  Vespasian  to  the  fourth  century. 


tliat  fortunate  statesman  deserved  the  gratitude  of 
his  clients,  and  the  admiration  of  strangers.*  Such 
was  tlie  respect  entertained  for  his  memory,  that 
the  two  sons  of  Probus,  in  their  earliest  youth,  and 
at  the  request  of  the  senate,  were  associated  in  the 
consular  dignity:  a  memorable  distinction,  with- 
out example,  in  the  annals  of  Rome.y 

"Themarblesof  the  Anician  palace,"  Wealth  of  the 
were  used  as  a  proverbial  expression  Koman  nobles. 
of  opulence  and  splendour;^  but  the  nobles  and 
senators  of  Rome  aspired,  in  due  gradation,  to  imi- 
tate that  illustrious  family.  The  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  the  city,  which  was  composed  in  the  Theo- 
dosian  age,  enumerates  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  eighty  houses,  the  residence  of  wealthy  and 
honourable  citizens."  Many  of  these  stately  man- 
sions might  almost  excuse  the  exaggeration  of  the 
poet,  That  Rome  contained  a  multitude  of  palaces, 
and  that  each  palace  was  equal  to  a  city  :  since  it 
included  within  its  own  precincts,  every  tiling  which 
could  be  subservient  cither  to  use  or  luxury  ; 
markets,  hippodromes,  temples,  fountains,  baths, 
porticoes,  shady  groves,  and  artificial  aviaries.''  The 
historian  Olympiodorus,  who  represents  the  state  of 
Rome  when  it  was  besieged  by  the  Goths,"^  con- 
tinues to  observe,  that  several  of  the  richest  senators 
received  from  their  estates  an  annual  income  of 
four  thousand  pounds  of  gold,  above  one  hundred 
and  si.xty  thousand  pounds  sterling ;  without  com- 
puting the  .stated  provision  of  corn  and  wine,  which, 
had  they  been  sold,  might  have  equalled  in  value 
one-third  of  the  money.  Compared  to  this  im- 
moderate wealth,  an  ordinary  revenue  of  a  thousand 
or  fifteen  hundred  pounds  of  gold  might  be  con- 
sidered as  no  more  than  adequate  to  the  dignity  of 
the  senatorian  rank,  which  required  many  expenses 
of  a  public  and  ostentatious  kind.  Several  exam- 
ples are  recorded,  in  the  age  of  Honorius,  of  vain 
and  popular  nobles,  who  celebrated  the  year  of  their 
praitorship,  by  a  festival,  which  lasted  seven  days, 
and  cost  above  one  hundred  thousand  pounds 
sterling.''      The    estates  of    the    Roman  senators, 

t  The  title  of  first  christian  senator  may  he  justified  by  the  authority 
of  Prudentius,  {in  Svmmach.  i.  553.)  aiicl  the  dislike  of  the  pagans  tn 
the  Anician  family.  'See  Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Empereurs,  tom.  iv.  p. 
183.  V.  p.  44.     Baron.  Annal.  A.  D.  312.  No.  78  A.  I).  32>.  No.  2. 

u  Probus  .  .  .  clariluduie  generis  et  potentivi  et  opum  niagnitu. 
dine,  cognitus  Orbi  Romano,  per  quern  universum  pu-ne  patrimonia 
sparsa  possedit,  juste  an  secus  non  judicioli  est  nostri.  Ammian.  Mar- 
cellin.  xxvii.  U.  His  children  and  widow  erected  for  him  a  maguiti- 
cent  tomb  in  the  Vatican,  which  was  demolished  in  the  time  of  pope 
NichoLas  \'.  to  make  mom  for  the  new  church  of  St.  Peter.  Raronius, 
who  laments  the  ruin  of  this  christian  monument,  has  diligently  pre. 
served  the  inscriptions  and  basso-relievos.  See  Annal.  Eccles.  A.  1>. 
395.  No.  5-17. 

X  Two  Persian  satraps  travelled  to  Milan  and  Uome,  to  hear  St. 
Ambrose,  and  to  see  Probus.  (Paulin.  in  Vit.  Ambro.s.)  Claudian  (in 
Cons.  Prohin.  et  Olybr.  30— (iO.)  seems  at  a  loss  how  to  express  the 
glory  of  Probus. 

y  See  the  poem  which  Claudian  addre-ssed  to  the  two  noble  youths. 

I  Sccundinus,  the  Mauichitan,  ap.  Baron.  Annal.  Eeclcs.  A.  D.  390. 
No.  31. 

•  See  Nardini,  Roma  Antica,  p.  89.  408.  500. 
b  Quid  loijuar  inrlusas  inter  laquearia  sylvas; 
^■ernula  qua'  vario  carmine  Indit  avis, 

Claud.  Rulil.  Numitian.  Itinerar.  vcr.  Ml. 
The  poet  lived  at  the  time  of  the  Gothic  invasion.  A  moderate  palact> 
would  have  covered  Cinciimatus's  farm  of  four  acres.  (Val.  Max.  iv.  4.) 
In  laxitatem  ruris  excurrunt,  says  Seneca,  Fpist.  114.  See  a  judicious 
note  of  Mr.  Hume,  Essays,  vol.  i'.  p.  .562.  last  8vo  edition. 

c  This  curious  account  of  Rome,  in  the  reign  of  Il.inorins,  is  found 
in  a  frai;ment  of  the  historian  Olympiodorus,  ap.  Photiiim,  p.  197. 

A  The  -sons  of  Alypius,  of  Symmadtus,  and  of  Maximus,  spent, 
during  their  respective  prstorships,  twelve,  or  twenty,  or  forty,  a?/i<e 
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wbicli  SO  far  exceeded  tlie  proportion  of  modern 
wcaltli,  were  not  confined  to  tlie  limits  of  Italy. 
Their  possessions  extended  far  beyond  llie  Ionian 
and  .Eiiean  seas,  to  the  most  distant  provinces  :  the 
city  of  Nieopolis,  wliieli  Aujtustns  had  founded  as 
an  eternal  monument  of  the  Aetian  victory,  was  the 
property  of  the  devout  Paula;"  and  it  is  ob.served 
by  Seneca,  that  the  rivers,  which  had  divided  hos- 
tile nations,  now  llowed  tliroush  the  lands  of  pri- 
vate citizens.'  .\ccording  to  their  temper  and  cir- 
cumstances, the  estates  of  the  Romans  were  either 
cultivated  by  the  labour  of  tlieir  slaves,  or  fjrant- 
ed,  for  a  certain  and  stipulated  rent,  to  the  indus- 
trious farmer.  The  economical  writers  of  anti- 
quity strenuously  recommend  the  former  method, 
wherever  it  may  be  practicable  ;  but  if  the  object 
should  be  removed,  by  its  distance  or  magnitude, 
from  the  immediate  eye  of  the  master,  they  prefer 
the  active  care  of  an  old  hereditary  tenant,  attached 
to  the  soil,  and  interested  in  the  produce,  to  the 
mercenary  administration  of  a  negligent,  perhaps  an 
unfaithful,  steward.^ 

The  opulent  nobles  of  an  immense 
capital,  who  were  never  excited  by  the 
pursuit  of  military  p;lory,  and  seldom  engaged  in 
the  occupations  of  civil  government,  naturally  re- 
signed their  leisure  to  the  business  and  amusements 
of  private  life.  At  Rome,  commerce  was  always 
held  in  contempt :  but  the  senators,  from  the  first 
age  of  the  republic,  increased  their  patrimony,  and 
multiplied  their  clients,  by  the  lucrative  practice  of 
usury ;  and  the  obsolete  laws  were  eluded,  or 
violated,  by  the  mutual  inclinations  and  interest  of 
both  parties.''  A  considerable  mass  of  treasure 
must  always  have  existed  at  Rome,  either  in  the 
current  coin  of  the  empire,  or  in  the  form  of  gold 
and  silver  plate;  and  there  were  many  sideboards 
in  the  time  of  Pliny,  which  contained  more  solid 
.silver,  than  had  been  transported  by  Scipio  from 
vanquished  Carthage.'  The  greater  part  of  the 
nobles,  who  dissipated  their  fortunes  in  profuse 
luxury,  found  themselves  poor  iu  the  midst  of 
wealth  :  and  idle  in  a  constant  round  of  dissipation. 
Their  desires  were  continually  gratified  by  the 
labour  of  a  thousand  hands  ;  of  the  numerous  train 

varies,  (or  hundred  wei^hl  of  gold.)  See  Olympiodor.  ap.  Phot.  p. 
197.  This  popular  estimation  allows  some  latitude;  but  it  is  ditlieult 
to  explain  a  law  in  the  Theodosian  Code,  (1.  vi.  h-gr.  .V)  which  fixes  the 
expense  of  the  first  prBetor  at  25,000,  of  the  second  at  20,000,  and  of 
the  third  at  15,000. /o/te».  The  name  of /o//ij  (see  Mem.de  I'Aca- 
demie  <le.s  Inscriptions,  torn,  xxvii.  p.  727.)  was  e(jually  applied  to  a 
purse  of  125  pieces  of  silver,  and  to  a  small  copper  coin  of  the  value  of 
■^^TT'^  P^l't  ^^  *'i**  purse,  Iu  the  former  sen.se,  the  25,000  folles  would 
be  equal  to  150,000^  ;  in  the  latter,  to  five  or  six  pounds  sterling.  Tin- 
one  appears  extravagant,  the  other  is  ridicuUms.  There  must  have 
existed  some  third,  and  middle  value,  wliirh  is  here  understood  ;  hut 
amhit£uity  is  an  inexcusable  fault  in  the  language  of  laws. 

e  Nicopolis  .  .  .  .  iu  Actiaco  littore  sita  possessionis  vestrx  nunc 
pars  vel  maxima  est.  Jerom.  in  pra;fat.  Comment,  ad  Epistol.  ad 
Titum,  torn.  IX.  p.  24.3.  M.  de  Tillemont  supposes,  strangely  enouch, 
that  it  wiis  part  of  Agamemnon's  inheritance.  Mem.  Eccles.  toni.  xii. 
p.  85. 

f  Seneca,  Epist.  Ixxxix.  His  language  is  of  the  declamatory  kind  : 
but  declamation  could  scarcely  exaggerate  the  avarice  and  luxury  of 
the  Romans.  The  philosopher  himself  deserved  some  share  of  the 
reproach  ;  if  it  be  true  that  his  rigorous  exaction  of  Quadrinf/enlies, 
above  three  hundred  thous;uid  (lounds,  which  he  had  lent  at  high  in. 
terest.  provoked  a  reliellion  in  Britain.  (Dion  Cassius,  1  Ixii.  p.  1003.) 
Acconhug  to  the  conjecture  of  tJale,  (Antoninus's  Itinerary  in  Britain, 
p.  92.)  the  same  Faustinus  pos$es.sed  an  estate  uear  Bury,  in  Suffolk, 
aod  another  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 


of  their  domestic  slaves,  who  were  actuated  by  the 
fear  of  punishment  ;  and  of  the  various  (irofcssions 
of  arlifiicrs  and  merchants,  who  were  more  power- 
fully impelled  by  the  hopes  of  gain.  The  ancients 
were  destitute  of  many  of  tlie  conveniences  of 
life,  which  have  been  invented  or  improved  by  the 
progress  of  industry  ;  and  the  plenty  of  glass  and 
linen  has  diffused  more  real  comforts  among  the 
modern  nations  of  Europe,  than  the  .senators  of 
Rome  could  derive  from  all  the  refinements  of  pom- 
pous or  sensual  luxury.'^  Their  luxury,  and  their 
manners,  have  been  the  subject  of  minute  and 
laborious  disquisition:  but  as  such  inquiries  would 
divert  me  too  long  from  the  design  of  the  present 
work,  I  shall  produce  an  authentic  state  of  Rome 
and  its  inhabitants,  which  is  more  peculiarly  ap- 
plicable to  the  period  of  the  Gothic  invasion.  Am- 
mianus  Marcellinus,  who  prudently  chose  the  capital 
of  the  empire  as  the  residence  the  best  adapted  to 
the  historian  of  his  own  times,  has  mixed  with  the 
narrative  of  public  events,  a  lively  representation  of 
the  scenes  with  which  he  was  familiarly  conversant. 
The  judicious  reader  will  not  always  approve  the 
asperity  of  censure,  the  choice  of  circum.stances,  or 
the  style  of  expression  :  he  will  perhaps  detect  the 
latent  prejudices,  and  personal  resentments,  which 
soured  the  temper  of  Ammianus  himself;  but  he 
will  surely  observe,  with  philosophic  curiosity,  the 
interesting  and  original  picture  of  the  manners  of 
Rome.' 

"  The  greatness  of  Rome  (such  is  rharaderoftiie 
the  language  of  the  historian)  was  iy  A;',',',,;',°l;|fs' 
founded  on  the  rare,  and  almost  incre-  Marceiimus. 
dible,  alliance  of  virtue  and  of  fortune.  The  long 
period  of  her  infancy  was  employed  in  a  laborious 
struggle  against  the  tribes  of  Italy,  the  neighbouis 
and  enemies  of  the  rising  city.  In  the  strength  and 
ardour  of  youth,  she  sustained  the  storms  of  war; 
carried  her  victorious  arms  beyond  the  seas  and  the 
mountains  ;  and  brought  home  triumphant  laurels 
from  every  country  of  the  globe.  At  length,  verg- 
ing towards  old  age,  and  sometimes  conquering  by 
the  terror  only  of  her  name,  she  sought  the  blessings 
of  ease  and  tranquiUity.  The  vrnkkablb  city, 
which   had  trampled  on  the  necks  of  the  fiercest 

g  Volusius,  a  wealthy  senator,  (Tacit.  Annal.  lii.  30.)  always  pre- 
ferred tenants  horn  oo  the  estate.  Columella,  who  received  this  maxim 
from  him,  argues  very  judiciously  on  tlie  subject.  De  lie  Rustica, 
I.  i,  c.  7.  p.  408.  edit.  Gcsner.  Leipsig.  1735. 

Ii  Valesius  (ad  Ammian.  xiv.  6.)  has  proved,  from  Chrysostom,  and 
Augnstin,  that  the  senators  were  not  allowed  to  lend  money  at  usury. 
Vet  it  appears  from  the  Theodosian  CjhIc.  (see  Godefr<iy  ad  1.  ii  lit. 
xxxiii.  t(Hii.  i.  ji.  210 — 289.)  that  they  were  permitted  to  take  six  per 
cent,  or  one  half  of  the  legal  interest ;  and,  what  is  more  singular,  this 
piTnii^sion  was  granted  to  the  yoiitig  senators. 

i  Piin.  Hist.  Natur.  xxxiii.  50.  He  states  the  silver  at  only  4.380 
pounds,  which  is  increased  by  I, ivy  (xxx.  45.)  to  100,02.3;  the  former 
seems  too  little  for  an  opulent  city,  the  latter  too  much  for  any  private 
sideboard. 

h  The  learned  Arbuthnot  (Tables  of  Ancient  Coins,  &e  p.  153.)  has 
ohs4-rvi;d  with  humour,  and  I  believe  with  truth,  that  Aii::iiv(ns  had 
neither  glass  to  his  windows,  nor  a  shirt  to  his  liat-k.  Under  the  lower 
empire,  the  use  of  linen  and  glass  became  somewhat  more  ciminion. 

1  It  is  incumbent  on  me  to  explain  the  liberties  which  1  have  taken 
with  the  text  of  Ammianus.  1 .  f  have  melted  down  into  one  piece  the 
sixth  chapter  of  the  fourteenth,  and  the  fourth  of  the  twenty. eighth 
IxMtk.  2.  I  have  given  order  and  connexion  to  the  confn.sed  ma.ss  of 
materials.  3.  I  have  softened  some  extravagant  hyherboles.  and  pared 
away  some  superfluities  of  the  original.  4.  I  have  developed  some 
olLservations  which  were  insinuated,  rather  than  expressed.  \Vitb 
these  allowances,  my  version  will  be  found,  nut  literal  indeed,  but 
faithful  and  exact. 
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nations,  and  established  a  system  of  laws,  the  per- 
petual sTuardians  of  justice  and  freedom,  was  con- 
tent, like  a  wise  and  wealthy  parent,  to  devolve  on 
the  Ciesars,  her  favourite  sons,  the  care  of  govern- 
ing her  ample  patrimony."'  A  secure  and  profound 
peace,  such  as  had  been  once  enjoyed  in  the  reign 
of  Numa,  succeeded  to  the  tumults  of  a  republic  : 
while  Rome  was  still  adored  as  the  queen  of  the 
earth;  and  the  subject  nations  still  reverenced  the 
name  of  the  people,  and  the  majesty  of  the  senate. 
But  this  native  splendour  (continues  Amniianus)  is 
degraded,  and  sullied,  by  the  conduct  of  some 
nobles  ;  who,  unmindful  of  their  own  dignity,  and 
of  that  of  their  country,  assume  an  unbounded 
licence  of  vice  and  folly.  They  contend  with  each 
other  in  the  empty  vanity  of  titles  and  surnames  ; 
and  curiously  select,  or  invent,  the  most  lofty  and 
sonorous  appellations,  Reburrus,  or  Fabunius,  Pa- 
gonius,  or  Tarrasius,"  which  may  impress  the  cars 
of  the  vulgar  with  astonishment  and  respect.  From 
a  vain  ambition  of  perpetuating  their  memory,  they 
affect  to  multiply  their  likeness,  in  statues  of  bronze 
and  marble ;  nor  are  they  satisfied,  unless  those 
statues  are  covered  with  plates  of  gold  :  an  honour- 
able distinction,  first  granted  to  Acilius  the  consul, 
after  he  had  subdued,  by  his  arms  and  counsels,  the 
power  of  king  Antiochus.  The  ostentation  of  dis- 
playing, of  magnifying,  perhaps,  the  rent-roll  of  the 
estates  which  they  possess  in  all  the  provinces,  from 
the  rising  to  the  setting  sun,  provokesthe  just  resent- 
ment of  every  man,  who  recollects,  that  their  poor 
and  invincible  ancestors  were  not  distinguished  from 
the  meanest  of  the  soldiers,  by  the  delicacy  of  tlieir 
food,  or  the  splendour  of  their  apparel.  But  the 
modern  nobles  measure  their  rank  and  consequence 
according  to  the  loftiness  of  their  chariots,"  and  the 
weighty  magnificence  of  their  dress.  Their  long 
robes  of  silk  and  purple  float  in  the  wind  ;  and  as 
they  are  agitated,  by  art  or  accident,  they  occasion- 
ally discover  the  under  garments,  the  rich  tunics, 
embroidered  with  the  figures  of  various  animals. i* 
Followed  by  a  train  of  fifty  servants,  and  tearing  up 

m  ClaudiaD,  who  seems  to  have  read  the  history  of  Ammianus,  speaks 
of  this  ^reat  revolution  in  a  much  hss  courtly  style : 

Postquam  jura  terox  in  se  communia  Cfesar 
Transtuht;  et  iapsi  mores ;   desuetaque  priscis 
Artibus,  ill  premium  pacis  servile  recessi. 

De  Bell.  Gildonico,  p.  4{t. 

n  The  minute  diligence  of  antiquarians  has  not  heen  able  to  verity 
these  extraordinary  names.  1  am  of  opinion  that  they  were  inveiiteil 
by  the  historian  himself,  who  was  afraid  of  any  personal  satire  or  ap. 
plication.  It  is  certain,  iiowever,  that  the  simple  denominations  of 
the  Romans  were  fjradnally  lengthened  to  the  number  of  four,  five,  or 
even  seven,  pompous  surnames;  as  for  instance,  Marcus  Miecius 
Maeramius  Fnrius  BaJburius  Cseciliauus  Placidus.  See  Noris  Ceno- 
taph   Pisaii.  Dissert,  iv.  p.  4;J8. 

o  The  carrtirtr,  or  coaches  of  the  Romans,  were  often  of  solid  silver, 
curiously  carved  and  engraved  ;  and  the  trappin;!s  of  the  mules,  or 
horses,  were  embossed  with  sold.  This  magnificence  continued  from 
the  reign  of  Nero  to  that  of  Honorius;  and  the  Appian  way  was  covered 
with  tlie  splendid  e(|uipri^es  of  the  nobles,  who  came  out  to  mett  St. 
Melania,  when  she  returned  to  Rome,  six  years  before  the  Gothic  sie^e. 
(Seneca,  cpist.  Ixxxvii.  I'liii.  Hist.  Nutur.  xxxiii.  49.  Pauliii.  Nolan, 
apud.  Baron.  Annal.  Kccles.  A.  D.  397.  No.  5.)  \et  pomp  is  well  ex- 
changed for  convenience ;  and  a  plain  modem  coach,  that  is  hung  upon 
springs,  is  much  preferable  to  the  silver  or  gold  Cflrfs  of  antiiputy, 
which  rolled  on  the  axle-tree,  and  were  exposed,  for  the  most  part,  to 
the  inclemeiicv  of  the  weather. 

P  111  a  homily  of  Aslerius,  bishop  of  Amasia,  M.  de  Valois  has  dis- 
covered (ad  Ammian.  xiv.  6.)  th.tt  this  was  a  new  fashion  ;  that  bears, 
wolves,  lions,  and  tiirers.  woods,  liiintin^-matches,  &c.  were  rejiresented 
in  embroidery  ;  and  that  the  more  pious  coxcombs  substituted  the 
figure  or  legend  of  some  favourite  siint. 

q  See  Pliny's  Epistles,  i.  6.    Three  large  wild  boars  were  allured  and 


the  pavement,  they  move  along  the  streets  with  the 
same  impetuous  speed  as  if  they  travelled  with 
post-horses  ;  and  the  example  of  the  senators  is 
boldly  imitated  by  the  matrons  and  ladies,  whose 
covei;ed  carriages  are  continually  driving  round  the 
immense  space  of  the  city  and  suburbs.  Whenever 
these  persons  of  high  distinction  condescend  to 
visit  the  public  baths,  they  assume,  on  their  en- 
trance, a  tone  of  loud  and  insolent  command,  and 
appropriate  to  their  own  use  the  conveniences  which 
were  designed  for  the  Roman  people.  If,  in  these 
places  of  mixed  and  general  resort,  they  meet  any 
of  the  infamous  ministers  of  their  pleasures,  they 
express  their  affection  by  a  tender  embrace ;  while 
they  proudly  decline  the  salutations  of  their  fellow- 
citizens,  who  are  not  permitted  to  aspire  above  the 
honour  of  kissing  their  hands,  or  their  knees.  As 
soon  as  they  have  indulged  themselves  in  the  re- 
freshment of  the  bath,  they  resume  their  rings,  and 
the  other  ensigns  of  their  dignity  ;  select  from  their 
private  wardrobe  of  the  finest  linen,  such  as  might 
suffice  for  a  dozen  persons,  the  garments  the  most 
agreeable  to  their  fancy,  and  maintain  till  their 
departure  the  same  haughty  demeanour ;  which 
perhaps  might  have  been  e.xcused  in  the  great 
Marcellus,  after  the  conquest  of  Syracuse.  Some- 
times, indeed,  these  heroes  undertake  more  arduous 
achievements  ;  they  visit  their  estates  in  Italy,  and 
procure  themselves,  by  the  toil  of  servile  hands,  the 
amusements  of  the  ehase.i  If  at  any  time,  but 
more  especially  on  a  hot  day,  they  have  courage  to 
sail,  in  their  painted  galleys,  from  the  Lucrine  lake"' 
to  tlieir  elegant  villas  on  the  sea-coast  of  Puteoli 
and  Cayeta,"  they  compare  their  own  expeditions  to 
the  marches  of  Ca;sar  and  Alexander.  Yet  should 
a  fly  presume  to  settle  on  the  silken  folds  of  their 
gilded  umbrellas;  should  a  sun-beam  penetrate 
through  some  unguarded  and  imperceptible  chink, 
they  deplore  their  intolerable  hardships,  and  lament, 
in  affected  language,  that  they  were  not  born  in  the 
land  of  the  Cimmerians,'  the  regions  of  eternal 
darkness.     In  these  journeys  into  the  country,"  the 

taken  in  the  toils  without  interrupting  the  studies  of  the  philosophic 
sportsman. 

r  The  change  from  the  inauspicious  word  Avernus,  which  stands  in 
the  text,  is  immaterial.  Tiie  two  lakes,  Avenius  and  I.iicrinns,  com. 
inunicated  with  each  other,  and  were  fashioned  by  the  stnuenduus 
moles  of  Agrippa  into  the  Juliau  port,  which  opened,  tlirougii  a  iiar. 
row  entrance,  into  tlie  gulf  of  Puteoli.  Virgil,  who  re>idedon  thespot, 
lias  described  (Georgic  ii  161.)  this  work  at  the  moment  of  its  execution; 
and  his  commentators,  especially  Catrou,  have  d'  tved  much  light 
from  Slrabo,  Suetonius,  and  Dion.  Earthquakes  and  volcanos  have 
changed  the  face  of  the  countrv,  and  turned  the  Lucrine  lake,  since 
the  year  1538,  into  the  Monte  Nuovo.  SceCamillo  PellegrinoDiscorsi 
della  Campania  Felice,  p.  239,  244,  SiC.  Antonii  Sanfelicii  Campania, 
p.  13.  88. 

•  The  regna  Cumana  et  Puleolana ;  loca  cieterotiui  valde  expelenda, 
interpellantium  autcm  roultitudine  pajue  fugienda.  Cicero  ad  Attic. 
xvi.  17. 

t  Tlie  proverbial  expression  of  Cimmerian  ttarkneas  was  originally 
boirowed  from  the  description  of  Homer,  (in  the  eleventh  hook  of  the 
Odyssey,)  which  he  applies  to  a  remote  and  fabulous  country  on  the 
shores  of  the  ocean.  See  Erasmi  Adagia,  in  his  works,  torn.  ii.  p.  593. 
the  Lcyden  edition. 

u  U  e  may  learn  from  Seneca,  cpist,  cxxiii.  three  curious  circum- 
stances relative  to  the  journeys  of  the  Romans.  I.  They  were  prv. 
ceded  by  a  troop  of  Numidian  light. horse,  who  announced,  by  a  cloud 
of  dust,'tlie  approach  of  a  great  iwan.  2.  Their  baggaiie-niules  trans, 
ported  not  only  the  precious  vases,  but  even  the  fragile  vessels  of 
cbrystal  and  iiiurrn,  which  last  is  almost  proved,  by  the  learned  French 
translator  of  Seneca,  (tom.  iii  p.  402—422.)  to  mean  the  porcelain  of 
China  and  Japan.  3.  The  beautiful  faces  of  the  young  slaves  were 
covered  with  a  medicated  crust,  or  ointmeut,  which  secured  them 
agaiust  the  etfectsof  the  sun  and  frost. 
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whole  body  of  the  Iiousihold  marches  with  their 
master.  In  the  same  inamier  as  the  cavalry  and 
infantry,  the  heavy  and  llie  lij;ht  armed  troops,  tlic 
advanced  guard  and  the  rear,  are  marshalled  hy  the 
skill  of  their  military  le<idcrs  ;  so  the  domestic 
olliccrs,  who  bear  a  rod,  as  an  ensign  of  authority, 
distribute  and  arrange  the  nuraerou.s  train  of  slaves 
and  attendants.  The  baggage  and  wardrobe  move 
in  the  front ;  and  are  immediately  followed  by  a 
multitude  of  cooks,  and  inferior  ministers,  employed 
in  the  service  of  the  kitchens,  and  of  the  table.  The 
main  body  is  composed  of  a  promiscuous  crowd  of 
slaves,  increased  by  the  accidental  concourse  of 
idle  or  dependent  plebeians.  The  rear  is  closed  by 
the  favourite  band  of  eunuchs,  distributed  from  age 
to  youth,  according  to  the  order  of  seniority.  Their 
numbers,  and  their  deformity,  excite  the  horror  of 
the  indignant  spectators,  who  arc  ready  to  execrate 
the  memory  of  Semiramis,  for  the  cruel  art  which 
slie  invented,  of  frustrating  the  purposes  of  nature, 
and  of  blasting  in  the  bud  the  hopes  of  future  gene- 
rations. In  the  exercise  of  domestic  jurisdiction, 
the  nobles  of  Rome  express  an  exquisite  sensibility 
for  any  personal  injury,  and  a  contemptuous  indif- 
ference for  the  rest  of  the  human  species.  When 
they  have  called  for  w arm  water,  if  a  slave  has  been 
tardy  in  his  obedience,  he  is  instantly  chastised 
with  three  hundred  lashes :  but  should  the  same 
slave  commit  a  wilful  murder,  the  master  will 
mildly  observe,  that  he  is  a  worthless  fellow;  but 
that,  if  he  repeats  the  offence,  he  shall  not  escape 
punishment.  Hospitality  was  formerly  the  virtue 
of  the  Romans;  and  every  stranger,  who  could 
plead  either  merit  or  misfortune,  was  relieved,  or 
rewarded,  by  their  generosity.  At  present,  if  a 
foreigner,  perhaps  of  no  contemptible  rank,  is  intro- 
duced to  one  of  the  proud  and  wealthy  senators,  he 
is  welcomed  indeed  in  the  first  audience,  with  such 
warm  professions,  and  such  kind  inquiries,  that  he 
retires,  enchanted  with  the  allability  of  his  illus- 
trious friend,  and  full  of  regret  that  he  had  .so  long 
delayed  his  journey  to  Rome,  the  native  seat  of 
manners,  as  well  as  of  empire.  Secure  of  a  favour- 
able reception,  he  repeats  his  visit  the  ensuing  day, 
and  is  mortified  by  the  discovery,  that  his  person, 
his  name,  and  his  country,  are  already  forgotten. 
If  he  still  has  resolution  to  persevere,  he  is  gradu- 
ally   numbered    in   the   train   of  dependents,  and 

X  Distributio  solcmnitim  sportulartim.  Ttie  sportul^,  or  tporlelitt, 
were  small  b.isin-ts,  supposed  to  conlain  a  quantity  of  liot  provisions, 
of  tlie  value  of  100  i|U.i(iranti>s,  or  twelvepcnce  halfpenny,  wliich  were 
rallied  in  oriler  in  the  hall,  and  ostentatiously  distributed  to  the 
hun'^ry  or  servile  erowd,  who  waited  at  the  tloor.  This  indelirate 
custom  is  very  frecjuently  mentioned  in  the  epi;iranis  of  Martial,  and 
the  satires  of  Juvenal.  See  likewise  Suetonius,  in  Claud,  e.  21.  in 
Neron  c.  IG.  in  Domilian.  c.  1.  7.  The.se  baskets  of  provisions  were 
afterwards  converted  into  larpe  pieces  of  sold  and  silver  com,  or  plate, 
which  were  mutually  yiven  and  accepted  even  by  the  per.sons  ot  the 
liichest  rank,  (See  Symniach.  epist.  iv.  55.  ix.  12-1.  and  Miscell.  p. 
256.)  on  solemn  occasmns,  of  consulships,  niarria<;es,  &c. 

y  The  want  of  an  tCntilisli  name  obliges  me  to  refer  to  the  common 
genus  of  sipiirreLs,  tlie  Lalan  glis,  the  Krench  loir;  a  little  animal, 
who  inhabits  the  wof.ds,  and  remains  torpid  in  cold  weather.  (See 
Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  viii.K2.  linlTon,  Hist.  Natnrelle,  lom,  viii.  p.  I.W 
Peiiiianl's  Synopsis  of  Qnadrupeds,  p.  289.)  The  art  of  rearing  aud 
falteniDg  great  ntmibers  of  fjlires  was  practised  in  Roman  villas,  as 
a  profitable  article  of  rural  economy.  (Varro,  de  He  Rustica,  iii.  15.) 
The  exccvsivc  demand  of  them  for  luxurious  tables,  was  incrcxscd  by 
the  foolish  prohibitions  of  the  Censors;  and  it  is  reported,  that  lliry 


obtains  the  permission  to  pay  liis  assiduous  and 
iinprohtable  court  to  a  haughty  patron,  incapable 
of  gratitude  or  friendship  ;  who  scarcely  deigns  to 
remark   his   presence,  his  departure,  or  his  return. 
\\  hencvcr  the  rich  prepare  a  solemn  and  popular 
entertainment ;  "^  w  henever  they  celebrate,  w  ith  pro- 
fuse and  pernicious  luxury,  their  private  banquets; 
the  choice  of  the  guests  is  the  subject  of  anxious 
deliberation.     The    modest,   the    sober,   and    the 
learned,  are  seldom  preferred  ;  and  the  nomcncla- 
tors,  who  are  commonly  swayed  by  interested  mo- 
tives, have  the  address  to  insert,  in  the  list  of  invi- 
tations, the  obscure  names  of  the  most  worthless  of 
mankind.     But  the  frequent  and  familiar  compa- 
nions of  the  great,  are  those  para.sites,  who  practise 
the  most  useful  of  all  arts,  the  art  of  flattery  ;  who 
eagerly  applaud  each   word,  and   every  action,  of 
their  immortal  patron  ;    gaze  with  rapture  on  his 
marble  columns,   and  variegated   pavements;  and 
strenuously  praise  the  ])omp  and   elegance,  which 
he  is  taught  to  consider  as  a  part  of  his  personal 
merit.     At  the  Roman  tables,  the  birds,  the  squir- 
rels,' or  the  fish,  which  appear  of  an  uncommon 
size,   are   contemplated  with  curious  attention  ;  a 
pair  of  scales   is   accurately  applied,  to  ascertain 
their  real   weight;   and,   while   the  more   rational 
guests  are  disgusted  by  the  vain  and  tedious  repe- 
tition, notaries  are  summoned  to  attest,  by  an  au- 
thentic record,  the  truth  of  such  a  marvellous  event. 
Another  method  of  introduction  into  the  houses  and 
society  of  the  great,  is  derived  from  the  profession 
of  gaming,  or,  as  it  is  more  politely  styled,  of  play. 
The  confederates  are  united  by  a  strict  and  indis- 
soluble bond  of  friendsliip,  or  rather  of  conspiracy; 
a  superior  degree   of  skill  in  the  Tcssrriirian  art 
(which  may  be  interpreted  the  game  of  dice  and 
tables^)  is  a  sure  road  to  wealth  and  reputation.     A 
master  of  that  sublime  science,  who  in  a  supper,  or 
assembly,  is  placed  below  a  magistrate,  displays  in 
his  countenance  the  surprise  and  indignation,  which 
Calo  might  be  supposed  to  feel,  when  he  was  re- 
fused the  pra^torship  by  the  votes  of  a  capricious 
people.     The  actiuisition  of  knowledge  seldom  en- 
gages the  curiosity  of  the  nobles,  who  abhor  the 
fatigue,  and  disdain  the  advantages,  of  study  ;  and 
the  only  books  which  they  peruse  are  the  Satires  of 
.Juvenal,  and  the  verbose  and  fabulous  histories  of 
Marius  Maximus.'*     The  libraries,  which  they  have 


are  still  esteemed  in  modern  Rome,  and  are  frequently  sent  as  presents 
by  the  Colonna  princes.  (See  Brotier,  the  last  editor  of  Pliny,  toiu. 
ii.  ]i.  4.iS.  apud  Barbou,  1779.) 

«  This  game,  which  might  be  translated  t»y  the  more  familiar  names 
of  trictrac,  or  bacUyam-mon,  was  a  favourite  amusement  of  the  gravest 
Roinaiis;  and  old  Mucius  ScJevola.  the  lawvcr,  h.ad  the  reputation  of  a 
very  skilful  player.  It  was  called  ludus  duodecim  scriptortim,  from 
the  twelve  scripta.  or  lines,  which  equally  divided  the  alveolus  or 
table.  On  lhe.se,  the  two  armies,  the  while  and  the  black,  each  con- 
sisting of  tiftcen  men,  or  calculi,  were  regularly  placed,  and  alternately 
mtived,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  game;  and  the  chances  of  the 
tesserte,  or  <liee.  Dr.  Hvde.  who  diligently  traces  the  hist<iry  and 
varieties  of  the  nerdiludiiim  (a  name  of  Persic  elymolngy)  from  Ire- 
land to  .Japan,  pours  forth,  on  this  trilling  subject,  a  copious  torrent 
of  cUssic  and  oriental  learning.  See  Syntagma  Dissettat.  torn.  ii.  p. 
217—405. 

a  :\l,ir(Us  >Iaximiis,  liomo  omnium  verbosissimus,  qui  et  tnythis_ 
loricis  se  voluminibus  implicavit.  Vopiscus,  in  Hist.  August,  p.  2-12. 
He  wrote  the  lives  of  the  emperors,  from  Trajan  to  Alexander  Severus. 
See  (>crard  Vossius  de  flistoricis  Latin.  I.  ii.  c.  3.  in  his  works,  vol.  iv, 
p.  67, 
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inherited  from  tlieir  fathers,  are  secluded,  like  dreary 
sepulchres,  from  the  light  of  dayfi  But  the  costly 
instruments  of  the  theatre,  flutes,  and  enormous 
lyres,  and  hydraulic  organs,  are  constructed  for 
their  use ;  and  the  harmony  of  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music  is  incessantly  repeated  in  the  palaces 
of  Rome.  In  those  palaces,  sound  is  preferred  to 
.sense,  and  the  care  of  the  body  to  that  of  the  mind. 
It  is  allowed  as  a  salutary  maxim,  that  the  light 
and  frivolous  suspicion  of  a  contagious  malady,  is 
of  sufficient  weight  to  excuse  the  visits  of  the  most 
intimate  friends  ;  and  even  the  servants,  who  are 
despatched  to  make  the  decent  inquiries,  are  not 
suffered  to  return  home,  till  they  have  undergone 
the  ceremony  of  a  previous  ablution.  Yet  this 
selfish  and  unmanly  delicacy  occasionally  yields  to 
the  more  imperious  passion  of  avarice.  The  pros- 
pect of  gain  will  urge  a  rich  and  gouty  senator  as 
far  as  Spoleto ;  every  sentiment  of  arrogance  and 
dignity  is  subdued  by  the  hopes  of  an  inheritance, 
or  even  of  a  legacy  ;  and  a  wealthy,  childless  citi- 
zen is  the  most  powerful  of  the  Romans.  The  art 
of  obtaining  the  signature  of  a  favourable  testa- 
ment, and  sometimes  of  hastening  the  moment  of  its 
execution,  is  perfectly  understood  ;  and  it  has  hap- 
pened, that  in  the  same  house,  though  in  different 
apartments,  a  husband  and  a  wife,  with  the  laud- 
able design  of  over-reaching  each  other,  have  sum- 
moned their  respective  lawyers,  to  declare,  at  the 
same  time,  their  mutual,  but  contradictory,  inten- 
tions. The  distress  which  follows  and  chastises 
extravagant  luxury,  often  reduces  the  great  to  the 
use  of  the  most  humiliating  expedients.  When  they 
desire  to  borrow,  they  employ  the  base  and  suppli- 
cating style  of  the  slave  in  the  comedy  ;  but  when 
they  are  called  upon  to  pay,  they  assume  the  royal 
and  tragic  declamation  of  the  grandsons  of  Her- 
cules. If  the  demand  is  repeated,  they  readily 
procure  some  trusty  sycophant,  instructed  to  main- 
tain a  charge  of  poison,  or  magic,  against  the  inso- 
lent creditor ;  who  is  seldom  released  from  prison, 
till  he  has  signed  a  discharge  of  the  whole  debt. 
These  vices,  which  degrade  the  moral  character  of 
the  Romans,  are  mixed  with  a  puerile  superstition, 
that  disgraces  their  understanding.  They  listen 
with  confidence  to  the  predictions  of  haruspices, 
who  pretend  to  read,  in  the  entrails  of  victims,  the 
signs  of  future  greatness  and  prosperity  ;  and  there 
are  many  who  do  not  presume  either  to  bathe,  or  to 
dine,  or  to  appear  in  public,  till  they  have  diligently 
consulted,  according  to  the  rules  of  astrology,  the 
situation  of  Mercury,  and  the  aspect  of  the  moon.c 
It  is  singular  enough,  that  this  vain  credulity  may 

b  This  satire  is  probably  exap:s:erated.  The  Saturnalia  of  Marrn. 
hius,  and  the  epistles  of  Jeroni,  afiurd  satisfactory  proofs,  that  rhristiaii 
theology,  and  classic  literature,  were  studiously  cultivated  by  several 
Romans,  of  both  sexes,  and  of  the  hi;;hest  rank. 

c  iMacrobius,  the  friend  of  these  Roman  noldes,  considered  the  stars 
as  the  cause,  or  at  least  the  signs,  of  future  events,  (de  Sonin.  Scinion 
1.  i.  c.  19.  p.  68.) 

d  The  histories  of  Livy  (see  particularly  vi.  36.)  are  full  of  the  ex- 
tortions of  the  rich,  and  Ihesiiflerinssof  the  poor  dt-btor.s.  The  melan- 
choly story  of  a  brave  old  soldier,  (Dionys.Hal.  I.  vi.  c.  2G.  p.  .147.  edit. 
Hudson,  and  Livy,  ii.  23.)  must  have  been  frequently  repeated  iu  those 
primitive  time-s  which  have  been  so  undeservedly  praised. 

e  Non  cs.se  in  civitalc  duo  millia  hominuin  qui  rem  liabcrpnt. 
Cicero.  Oaic.  ii.  21.  and  comment. Paul.  Manut.  iu  edit,  Gra-v.    This 


often  be  discovered  among  the  profane  sceptics, 
who  impiously  doubt,  or  deny,  the  existence  of  a 
celestial  power." 

In  populous  cities,  which   are  the    „.  .      ^  , 

■     ^  state  and  cha- 

seat  of  commerce  and  manufactures,  racterofthe 
the  middle  ranks  of  inhabitants,  who  f"^"!"" 
derive  their  subsistence  from  the  dexterity,  or  la- 
bour, of  their  hands,  are  commonly  the  most  pro- 
lific, the  most  useful,  and,  in  that  sense,  the  most 
respectable,  part  of  the  community.  But  the  ple- 
beians of  Rome,  who  disdained  such  sedentary  and 
servile  arts,  had  been  oppressed,  from  the  earliest 
times,  by  the  weight  of  debt  and  usury ;  and  the 
husbandman,  during  the  term  of  his  military  service, 
was  obliged  to  abandon  the  cultivation  of  his  farin.^ 
The  lands  of  Italy,  «  hich  had  been  originally  di- 
vided among  the  families  of  free  and  indigent  pro- 
prietors, were  insensibly  purchased,  or  usurped,  by 
the  avarice  of  the  nobles ;  and  in  the  age  which 
preceded  the  fall  of  the  republic,  it  was  computed, 
that  only  two  thousand  citizens  were  possessed  of 
any  independent  substance.'  Yet  as  long  as  the 
people  bestowed,  by  their  suffrages,  the  honours  of 
the  state,  the  command  of  the  legions,  and  the  admi- 
nistration of  wealthy  provinces,  their  conscious  pride 
alleviated,  in  some  measure,  the  hardships  of  po- 
verty ;  and  their  wants  were  seasonably  supplied 
by  the  ambitious  liberality  of  the  candidates,  who 
aspired  to  secure  a  venal  majority  in  the  thirty-five 
tribes,  or  the  hundred  and  ninety-three  centuries, 
of  Rome.  But  when  the  prodigal  commons  had 
imprudently  alienated  not  only  the  use,  but  the  in- 
heritance, of  power,  they  sunk,  under  the  reign  of 
the  Ca-sars,  into  a  vile  and  wretched  populace, 
which  must,  in  a  few  generations,  have  been  totally 
extinguished,  if  it  had  not  been  continually  recruit- 
ed by  the  manumission  of  slaves,  and  the  influx  of 
strangers.  As  early  as  the  time  of  Hadrian,  it  was 
the  just  complaint  of  the  ingenuous  natives,  that 
the  capital  had  attracted  the  vices  of  the  universe, 
and  the  manners  of  the  most  opposite  nations.  The 
intemperance  of  the  Gauls,  the  cunning  and  levity 
of  the  Greeks,  the  savage  obstinacy  of  the  Egyptians 
and  Jews,  the  servile  temper  of  the  Asiatics,  and 
the  dissolute,  effeminate  prostitution  of  the  Syrians, 
were  mingled  in  the  various  multitude  ;  which, 
under  the  proud  and  false  denomination  of  Romans, 
presumed  to  despise  their  fellow -subjects,  and  even 
their  sovereigns,  who  dwelt  beyond  the  precincts  of 

the  ETERNAL  CITY.' 

Yet  the  name  of  that  city'  w  as  still    p„i,iic  distriuu. 
pronounced  with  respect:  the  frequent   J'""  of  bre.id. 

*  _  '  .       .    >,        .         bacon,  oil,  wiue, 

and  capricious  tumults  of  its  inhabit-   &c. 

vague  computation  was  made  A.  U.  C.  G-iO,  in  a  speech  of  the  tribune 
Pbilippus,  and  it  was  his  object,  as  well  a.s  that  of  the  Gracchi,  (sec 
Plutari  h.)  to  deplore,  and  perhaps  to  e\a;;gerate,  the  misery  of  the 
common  people. 

f  See  the  third  Satire  (60— I2.j.)  of  Juvenal,  who  indii^nantly  com- 
plains, 

Quamvis  ijuota  portio  fa'cis  Achpci  I 

.tampridcm  Syrus  in  Tiherim  defluxit  Oronles; 

Kt  lini;uaiil  et  mores,  5tc. 
Seneca,  when  he  proposes  to  comfort  his  mother  [Consolat.  ad  Ilelv.  c. 
6.)  by  the  rctlection,  that  a  preat  part  of  mankind  were  in  a  slate  of 
exile,  reminds  her  how  few  of  the  inhabitants  of  Home  were  born  iu 
the  city. 
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ants  were  iiuliiljrcd  with  impunity  ;  and  the  sue- 
ressors  of  t'onstitiitine,  instead  of  eiiisliinf;  tlie  last 
rrniiiiiis  of  the  denioeraey,  by  tlic  stroiif;  arm  of 
mililary  power,  embraeed  the  mild  poliej  of  Aiifvus- 
tus,  and  studied  to  relie^e  the  poverty,  and  to  amuse 
the  idleness,  of  an  innumerable  ])eople.5  L  For  the 
convenience  of  the  lazy  plebeians,  the  monthly  dis- 
tributions of  corn  were  converted  into  a  daily  allow- 
ance of  bread  ;  a  great  number  of  ovens  was  con- 
slniited  and  maintained  at  the  public  expense  ; 
and  at  tlie  appointed  hour,  each  citizen,  who  «as 
fornislied  «  ith  a  ticket,  ascended  the  (li^ht  of  steps, 
which  had  been  assigned  to  his  peculiar  quarter  or 
division,  and  received,  cither  as  a  gift,  or  at  a  very 
low  price,  a  loaf  of  bread  of  the  weight  of  three 
pounds  for  the  use  of  his  family.  IL  The  forest  of 
Lueania,  whose  acorns  fattened  large  droves  of  wild 
bogs,"  alforded,  as  a  species  of  tribute,  a  plentiful 
supply  of  cheap  and  wholesome  meat.  During  five 
months  of  the  year,  a  regular  allowance  of  bacon 
was  distributed  to  tlie  poorer  citizens  ;  and  the 
annual  consumption  of  the  capital,  at  a  time  when 
it  was  much  declined  from  its  former  lustre,  was 
ascertained,  by  an  edict  of  Valentinian  the  Third, 
at  three  millions  six  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
thousand  pounds.'  HI.  In  the  manners  of  antiquity, 
the  use  of  oil  was  indispensable  for  the  lamp,  as 
well  as  for  the  batli  ;  and  the  annual  tax,  which 
was  imposed  on  Africa  for  the  benelit  of  Kome, 
amounted  to  the  weight  of  three  millions  of  pounds, 
to  the  measure,  perhaps,  of  three  hundred  thousand 
English  gallons.  IV.  The  anxiety  of  Augustus  to 
provide  the  metropolis  with  sufTicient  plenty  of 
corn,  was  not  extended  beyond  that  necessary 
article  of  human  subsistence  ;  and  when  the  popu- 
lar clamour  accused  the  dearness  and  scarcity  of 
wine,  a  proclamation  was  issued,  by  the  grave  re- 
former, to  remind  his  subjects,  that  no  man  could 
rea.sonably  complain  of  thirst,  since  the  aqueducts 
of  Agrippa  had  introduced  into  the  city  so  many 
copious  streams  of  pure  and  salubrious  water."  This 
rigid  sobriety  was  insensibly  relaxed  ;  and,  allliough 
the  generous  design  of  Aurclian'  does  not  ap|iear  to 
have  been  executed  in  its  full  extent,  the  use  of  wine 
was  allowed  on  very  easy  and  liberal  terms.  The 
administration  of  the  public  cellars  was  delegated  to 
a  magistrate  of  honourable  rank  ;  and  a  considera- 
ble part  of  the  vintage  of  Campania  was  reserved 
for  the  fortunate  inhabitants  of  Uomc. 


c  Almost  .ill  tl).-it  is  said  of  the  liread.  bacon,  oil,  winp,  &e.  may  be 
{olliiil  ill  the  fmtrlci'iilll  Ijnok  of  the  Tlteodosiail  Cotlr;  winch  cxpn-ssly 
treats  of  llw  police  ti(  ttie  Kreat  cities.  See  particularly  the  tilh's  in, 
iv.  XV.  xvi.  xvii.  xxiv.  The  collateral  testimonies  are  ]>rodiiced  in 
Gudefroy's  Commentary,  and  it  is  needless  to  transcribe  them.  Ac. 
cording  t'l  a  law  of  Theodosins,  which  apjireciatesin  money  the  military 
allowance,  a  piece  of  yold  (eleven  shillinjjs)  w.a8  er|Uiva!eiit  toeiyhty 
pounds  of  hacoii,  or  to  ei;;hty  pounds  of  oil,  or  to  twelve  modii  (or 
pecks)  of  salt.  (Cod.  Theod.  1.  viii.  tit.  iv.  le:;.  17.)  This  eipntion, 
coninared  with  another  of  seventy  pnniids  of  bacon  for  an  iimpliorn, 
(Coil.  Thi-'id.  1.  xiv.  tit.  iv.  le^;.  4.)  fixes  the  price  of  wine  at.  about  six. 
tcen-neiire  tbe;;allon. 

Ii  The  anonymous  author  of  the  Description  of  the  VVnrhl  (p.  M.  in 
lom.  ill.  Oeofcraph.  Minor.  Hudson)  observes  of  l.iicaiiia,  in  bis  bar. 
harous  Latin,  Ke^io  optima,  et  ipsa  ornnibiis  habniidans,  et  lanluin 
multiim  foras  emittit.  Propter  ijuud  est  in  montibus,  ciijus  irscain 
animaliiim  variam.  fee. 

i  Sec  Novell,  ad  caleem  Cod.  Theod.  D.  Valenl.  1.  i.  lit.  XV.  This 
law  was  published  at  Rome,  June  the  29th,  A.  D.  452. 


The  stupendous  aqueducts,  so  justly  ^,^  „f  „|j  ^^^ 
celebrated  by  the  prai.ses  of  Augustus  lie  baths, 
himself,  replenished  the  Thermir,  or  baths,  which 
had  been  constructed,  in  every  part  of  the  city,  with 
imperial  magnilieence.  The  baths  of  .\iitoninus 
I'araealla,  which  were  open,  at  stated  hours,  for 
the  indiscriminate  service  of  the  senators  and  the 
|)eople,  contained  above  sixteen  hundred  seats  of 
marble  ;  and  more  than  three  thousand  were  reckon- 
ed in  the  baths  of  Diocletian.'"  The  walls  of  the  lofty 
apartments  were  covered  with  curious  mosaics,  that 
imitated  the  art  of  the  pencil  in  the  elegance  of  tie- 
sign,  and  the  variety  of  colours.  The  Egyptian 
granite  was  beautifully  intrusted  v\  ith  the  precious 
green  marble  of  Numidia ;  the  perpetual  stream  of 
hot  water  was  poured  into  the  capacious  basons, 
through  so  many  wide  mouths  of  bright  and  ma.ssy 
silver;  and  the  meanest  Koman  could  purchase, 
with  a  small  copper  coin,  the  daily  enjoyment  of  a 
scene  of  pomp  and  luxury,  which  might  excite  the 
envy  of  the  kings  of  Asia."  From  these  stately  pa- 
laces issued  a  swarm  of  dirty  and  ragged  plebeians, 
without  shoes  and  without  a  mantle  ;  who  loitered 
away  whole  days  in  the  street  or  Forum,  to  hear 
news,  and  to  hold  disputes  ;  who  dissipated,  in  ex- 
travagant gaming,  the  miserable  pittance  of  their 
wives  and  children  ;  and  spent  the  hours  of  the 
night  in  obscure  taverns,  and  brothels,  in  the  indul- 
gence of  gross  and  vulgar  sensuality." 

But  the  most  lively  and  splendid  Gamesaudppec 
amusement  of  the  idle  multitude,  de-  Ucies. 
pended  on  the  frequent  exhibition  of  public  games 
and  spectacles.  The  piety  of  christian  princes  had 
suppressed  the  inhuman  combats  of  gladiators  ;  but 
the  Roman  people  still  considered  the  circus  as 
their  home,  their  temple,  and  the  seat  of  the  re- 
public. The  impatient  crowd  rusheil  at  the  dawn 
of  day  to  secure  their  places,  and  there  were  many 
who  passed  a  sleepless  and  anxious  night  in  the 
adjacent  porticoes.  From  the  morning  to  the  even- 
ing, careless  of  the  sun,  or  of  the  rain,  the  spectators, 
who  sometimes  amounted  to  the  number  of  four 
hundred  thousand,  remained  in  eager  attention  ; 
their  eyes  fi.xed  on  the  horses  and  charioteers,  their 
minds  agitated  with  hope  and  fear,  for  the  success 
of  the  colours  w  hicli  they  espoused  :  and  the  happi- 
ness of  Rome  appeared  to  hang  on  the  event  of  a 
raee.P  The  same  immoderate  ardour  inspired  their 
clamours,  and  their  applause,  as  often  as  they  were 


k  Siicton.  in  Auijiist.  c.  42.  The  utmost  debauch  of  the  emperor 
himself,  in  his  f.ivourite  wine  of  Itha^tia,  never  exceeded  a  sexlarius, 
(an  En);hsh  pint.)  Id.  c.  77.  Torrentius  ad  loc.  and  Arbulhnol  s 
Tables,  p.  Hli. 

1  His  desi;.'n  was  to  plant  vineyards  alon^  the  sea. coast  of  Hrtruria  ; 
(Vopiscus.  in  Hist.  August,  p.  223.)  the  dreary,  unwholesome,  uncul. 
Itvated  Mareinme  of  modern  Tuscany. 

m  Olyiiipiiidor.  apud  Phot.  p.  107. 

n  Seneca  {epistol.  Ixxxvi.)  compares  the  baths  of  Scipio  Africaniis, 
at  his  villa  of  Litemnm,  with  the  ma:;uificencc  (%vhieh  was  cnntinuiilly 
increasinK)ofthcpubhcbathsof  Home,  long  liefore  the  stately  Therniii- 
of  Antoninus  and  Diocletian  were  erected.  The  qiiadraiis  paid  for 
admission  was  the  quarter  of  the  as,  about  one-cijjhth  of  an  English 
penny. 

c.  Ammi,iniis,  (1.  xiv.  c.  (!.  and  1.  xxviii.  c.4.)  after  describin;;  the  lux. 
iiry  and  pride  of  the  nobles  of  Rome,  exposes,  with  equal  indignation, 
the  vices  and  follies  of  the  common  peo]ile. 

p  Juvenal.  Satir.  xi.  191,  &c.  The  expressions  of  the  historian  Am. 
njianus  arc  not  less  strong  and  animated  than  tliose  of  the  satirists  ;  and 
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entertained  with  the  hunting  of  wild  beasts,  and  the 
various  modes  of  theatrical  representation.  These 
representations  in  modern  capitals  may  deserve  to 
be  considered  as  a  pure  and  elegant  school  of  taste, 
and  perhaps  of  virtue.  But  the  Tragic  and  Comic 
Muse  of  the  Romans,  who  seldom  aspired  beyond 
the  imitation  of  Attic  genius.'f  had  been  almost  to- 
tally silent  since  the  fall  of  the  republic  ;'  and  their 
place  was  unworthily  occupied  by  licentious  farce, 
effeminate  music,  and  splendid  pageantry.  The 
pantomimes,'  who  maintained  their  reputation  from 
the  age  of  Augustus  to  the  sixth  century,  expressed, 
without  the  use  of  words,  the  various  fables  of  the 
gods  and  heroes  of  antiquity  ;  and  the  perfection  of 
their  art,  which  sometimes  disarmed  the  gravity  of 
the  philosopher,  always  excited  the  applause  and 
■wonder  of  the  people.  The  vast  and  magnificent  thea- 
tres of  Rome  were  filled  by  three  thousand  female 
dancers,  and  by  three  thousand  singers,  with  the 
masters  of  the  respective  chorusses.  Such  was  the 
popular  favour  which  they  enjoyed,  that,  in  a  time 
of  scarcity,  when  all  strangers  were  banished  from 
the  city,  the  merit  of  contributing  to  the  public 
pleasures  exempted  tliem  from  a  law,  which  was 
strictly  executed  against  the  professors  of  the  liberal 
arts.' 

Populousnes,  of       I*  >»  ^^id,  that  the  foolish  curiosity 
Rome.  of  Elagabalus  attempted  to  discover, 

from  the  quantity  of  spiders'  webs,  the  number  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Rome.  A  more  rational  method 
of  inquiry  might  not  have  been  undeserving  of  the 
attention  of  the  wisest  princes,  who  could  easily 
have  resolved  a  question  so  important  for  the  Roman 
government,  and  so  interesting  to  succeeding  ages. 
The  births  and  deaths  of  the  citizens  were  duly 
registered  ;  and  if  any  writer  of  antiquity  had  con- 
descended to  mention  the  annual  amount,  or  the 
common  average,  we  might  now  produce  some 
satisfactory  calculation,  which  would  destroy  the 
extravagant  assertions  of  critics,  and  perhaps  con- 
firm the  modest  and  probable  conjectures  of  philo- 
sophers." The  most  diligent  researches  have  col- 
lected only  the  following  circumstances ;  which, 
.slight  and  imperfect  as  they  are,  may  tend  in  some 

both  the  one  and  the  otlier  painted  from  the  life.  Tlie  numbers  whirli 
the  ereat  ciicus  was  capable  of  receiving  are  taken  from  the  original 
NotititE  of  the  city.  The  differences  between  them  prove  that  tliey 
did  not  transcribe  each  other;  but  tlie  sum  may  appear  incredible, 
thoui^b  the  country  on  tliese  occasions  docked  to  I'lie  city. 

q  Sometimes  indeed  they  composed  original  pieces. 

Vestigia  Grseca 

Ausi  dcserere  et  relebrare  domestica  facta. 
Horat.  Epislol.  ad  Pisones,  2H.j.  and  the  learned,  though  perplexed, 
note  of  Dacier,  wlio  might  have  allowed  the  name  of  tragedies  to  the 
Brvtits  and  the  Decius  of  Pacuvius,  or  to  the  Cato  of  Maternus.  Tlie 
Octavia^  ascribed  to  one  of  the  Seliecas,  still  remains  a  very  unfavour- 
able specimen  of  Roman  tragedy. 

T  In  the  time  of  C^nintihan  and  Pliny,  a  tragic  poet  was  reduced  to 
the  imperfect  method  of  hiring  a  great  room,  and  reading  his  nLiy  to 
the  company,  whom  he  invited  for  tliat  purpose.  (See  Dialog,  de  Ora- 
toribus,  c.  U.  II.  and  Plin.  Epistol.  vii.  17.) 

8  See  the  Dialogue  of  Lueian,  entitled  de  Saltatione,  torn.  ii.  p.  26.5 
— 317.  edit.  Ueitz.  The  pantomimes  obtained  the  hoiinurable  name  of 
X£'poCTo0yi ;  and  it  vvas  required,  that  they  should  be  conversant  with 
almost  every  art  and  science.  Burette  (in  the  i^Iemoiresde  lAcadeniie 
des  Inscrifitions,  torn.  i.  p.  127,  Stc.)  has  given  a  short  hi.story  of  the 
art  of  pantomimes. 

t  Ammianus,  1.  xiv.  c.  6.  He  complains,  with  decent  indignation, 
that  the  streets  of  Rome  were  tilled  with  crowds  of  females,  who  might 
have  given  children  to  the  state,  but  whose  only  occupation  was  (o  curl 
and  dress  their  hair,  and  jactari  volubilihus  gyris,  dum  exprimuut  in  ■ 
oumera  simulacra,  qux-  hnxere  fahulai  thealralcs. 

»  Lipsius,  (ton),  iii.  p.  42,1.  de  Magnitud.  Roman;!,  I.  iii.  c.  3.)  and 


degree  to  illustrate  the  question  of  the  populousness 
of  ancient  Rome.  I.  When  the  capital  of  the 
empire  was  besieged  by  the  Goths,  the  circuit 
of  the  walls  was  accurately  measured  by  Ammo- 
nius,  the  mathematician,  who  found  it  equal  to 
twenty-one  miles."  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  form  of  the  city  was  almost  that  of  a  circle  ;  the 
geometrical  figure  which  is  known  to  contain  the 
largest  space  withi-n  any  given  circumference.  II. 
The  architect  Vitruvius,  who  flourished  in  the  Au- 
gustan age,  and  whose  evidence,  on  this  occasion, 
has  peculiar  weight  and  authority,  observes,  that  the 
innumerable  habitations  of  the  Roman  people  would 
have  spread  themselves  far  beyond  the  narrow  limits 
of  the  city  ;  and  that  the  want  of  ground,  which  was 
probably  contracted  on  every  side  by  gardens  and 
villas,  suggested  the  common,  though  inconvenient, 
practice  of  raising  the  houses  to  a  considerable 
height  in  the  air.^  But  the  loftiness  of  these  build- 
ings, which  often  consisted  of  hasty  work  and  in- 
sulhcicnt  materials,  was  the  cause  of  frequent  and 
fatal  accidents  ;  and  it  was  repeatedly  enacted  by 
Augustus,  as  well  as  by  Nero,  that  the  height  of 
private  edifices  within  the  walls  of  Rome  should 
not  exceed  the  measure  of  seventy  feet  from  the 
ground.^  III.  Juvenal'  laments,  as  it  should  seem 
from  his  own  experience,  the  hardships  of  the  poorer 
citizens,  to  whom  he  addresses  the  salutary  advice 
of  emigrating,  without  delay,  from  tlie  smoke  of 
Rome,  since  they  might  purchase,  in  the  little  towns 
of  Italy,  a  cheerful  commodious  dwelling,  at  the 
same  price  which  they  annually  paid  for  a  dark  and 
miserable  lodging.  House-rent  was  therefore  im- 
moderately dear  ;  the  rich  acquired,  at  an  enormous 
expense,  the  ground,  which  they  covered  with  pa- 
laces and  gardens  ;  but  the  body  of  the  Roman 
people  was  crowded  into  a  narrow  space ;  and  the 
different  floors,  and  apartments,  of  the  same  house 
were  divided,  as  it  is  still  the  custom  of  Paris,  and 
other  cities,  among  several  families  of  plebeians. 
IV.  The  total  number  of  houses  in  the  fourteen  re- 
gions of  the  city,  is  accurately  stated  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  Rome,  composed  under  the  reign  of  Theo- 
dosius,  and  they  amount  to  forty-eight  tliousaud 

Isnac  Vossius,  (Observat.  Var.  p  26 — 34.)  have  indulged  strange  dreams 
of  four,  or  eight,  or  fourteen  millions  in  Rome.  Mr.  Hume,  (Essays, 
vol.  i.  p.  -1.50  —  4.57.}  v*ith  admirable  good  sense  and  scepticism, 
betrays  some  secret  disposition  to  extenuate  the  populousness  of  au- 
cieiit  times. 

X  Otympiodor.  ap.  Phot.  p.  197.  See  Fabricius,  Bibl.  Graic.  torn.  ix. 
p.  400. 

y  In  ei'i  atlteni  m.ijestatp  urbis,  etciviuni  infinit;i  frcqucntia  innume. 
rabiles  iiabitationes  opus  fuit  explicare.  Ergo  cum  recipere  non  pos.set 
are;',  planii  tantam  miillitudiiienl  in  iirbe,  ad  auxilinm  altitudinis  n-di- 
ficioruni  res  ipsa  coegit  devenire.  Vitruv.  ii.  8.  This  p.vssage,  which 
I  owe  to  Vossius,  is  clear,  strong,  and  comprehensive. 

z  The  successive  testimonies  of  Pliny,  Aristides  Claudian,  Rutilius, 
^c.  prove  the  insufficiency  of  these  restrictive  edicts.  Sec  Li|istus,de 
Maguitud.  Roman'i,  I.  iii.  c.  4. 

Tabulata  tibi  jam  tertia  fumant ; 

Tu  nescis  ;  nam  si  gradibus  trepidatur  ab  imis 
IJltimiis  ardcbit,  quem  tcgiila  sola  tuetur 
A  pluvi;'i. 

.Tuvcnal.  Satir.  iii.  199. 

a  Read  the  whole  third  satire,  but  particularly  Ititj.  223,  &c.  The 
descri(ition  of  a  i^rowded  JHSu/a,  or  lodging-house,  in  Petronins,  (c.  95. 
;>7.)  perfectly  tallies  with  the  complaints  of  Juvenal ;  and  we  learn  from 
legal  authority,  tliat,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  (Heineccius,  Hi^t.  .luris 
Roman,  c.  iv.  p.  IHI.)  the  ordinary  rent  of  the  several  C(rtiacuta,  or 
apartments  of  an  insula,  annually  produced  forty  thousand  .-.esterces, 
between  three  and  four  hundred  pounds  sterling,  (Pandect.  I.  xix. 
tit.  ii.  No.  30.)  a  sum  which  proves  ,at  once  the  large  extent,  and  high 
value,  of  those  common  buildings. 
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three  hundred  and  eighty-two.'    Tlic  two  classe.s  of 
domus  and  of  iiisuhc,  into  which  they  are  divided, 
includi-  all   llic  liahitatioiis  of  tlie  capital,  of  every 
rank  and  eondilion,  from  the  marble  jjalace  of  the 
Anicii,  with  a  numerous  estalilishment  of  freednien 
and  slaves,  to  the  lofty  and  narrow  lodjjing-house, 
where  the  poet  Codrus,  and  his  wife,  were  permit- 
ted to  hire  a  wretched  garret  immediately  under  the 
tiles.     If  we  adopt  the  same  average,  which,  under 
similar  circumstances,  lias  been  foun<l   applicable 
to  Paris,'  and  indilferently  allow  about  twenty-live 
persons  for  each  house,  of  every  degree,  we  may 
fairly  estimate  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  at  twelve 
hundred  thousand :    a   number   which   cannot  be 
thought  excessive  for  the  capital  of  a  mighty  em- 
pire, thougli   it  exceeds   the  popiilousness  of  the 
greatest  cities  of  modern  Europe.'' 
First  siege  of       Such  was  the  state  of  Rome  under 
Goihs   ^    "^   the  reign  of  Honorius  ;    at  the  time 
A.  V.  408.      when   the    Gothic    army    formed    the 
siege,  or  rather  the  blockade,  of  the  city.'     By  a 
skilful  disposition  of  his  numerous  forces,  who  im- 
patiently watched  the  moment  of  an  a.ssault,  Alaric 
encompassed    the    walls,    commanded    the   twelve 
principal  gates,  intercepled  all  coninuinication  with 
the  adjacent  country,   and  vigilantly  guarded   the 
navigation  of  the  Tiber,  from  which  the  Romans 
derived  the  surest   and  most  plentiful    supply   of 
provisions.     The  (irst  emotions  of  the  nobles,  and 
of  the  people,  were  those  of  surprise  and  indigna- 
tion, that  a  vile  barbarian  should  dare  to  insult  the 
capital  of  the  world  :  but  their  arrogance  was  soon 
humbled  by  misfortune  ;  and  their  unmanly  rage, 
instead  of  being  directed  against  an  enemy  in  arms, 
was  meanly  exercised  on  a  defenceless  and  inno- 
cent victim.     Perhaps  in  the  person  of  Serena,  the 
Romans  might  have  respected  the  niece  of  Theodo- 
sius,  the  aunt,  nay,  even  the  adopted  mother,  of  the 
reigning  emperor  :  but  they  abhorred  the  widow  of 
Stilicho  ;  and  they  listened  with  credulous  passion 
to  the  tale  of  cahnnny,  w  hich  accused  her  of  main- 
taining a  secret  and  criminal  correspondence  with 
the  Gothic  invader.     Actuated,  or  overaw  ed,  by  the 
same  popular  |)lirensy,  the  senate,  without  requiring 
any  evidence  of  her  guilt,  pronounced  the  sentence 
of  her  death.     Serena  was  ignominiously  strangled  ; 
and  the  infatuated  multitude  were  astonished  to 
find,  that  this  cruel  act  of  injustice  did  not  imme- 
diately produce  the  retreat  of  the  barbarians,  and 

the  deliverance  of  the  city.     Tliat  un- 

FaraiDe.        ,.  .  ,      ,,  •  . 

fortunate  city  gradually  experienced 

the  distress  of  scarcity,  and  at  length  the  horrid 

calamities  of  famine.     The  daily  allowance  of  three 

b  Tliis  *)iim  tntil  is  rompo5;ecl  of  1780  domus,  or  <;rcat  houses,  of  46,002 
itiKuttv.m  i»Ul)ei.-i[i  h.ihitations;  (sceN'artiiiii,  Itoma  Aiitica.  1.  iii.  p.  HH.) 
and  tlitM:  mimiiers  are  ascertained  by  tile  a;,'reeineiit  of  tlie  texts  of  tliu 
different  NMtia.     Nardini,  I.  viii.  p.  408.  500. 

c  See  that  aeenrate  writer  M.  de  Meswincc,  Rcchcrcties  stir  ta  Popu- 
lation, p.  175 — 187.  From  probable  or  certain  (grounds,  he  avsi^ns  to 
Pari«  13,Xi  honsij.  71,114  familie-,  and  576,630  inhabitants. 

d  This  computation  is  not  very  different  from  that  whicli  iM.  Ilrolicr, 
the  last  editor  of  Tacitus,  (torn.  ii.  p.  ,180.)  has  assumed  from  similar 
principles  ;  though  lie  seems  to  aim  at  a  degree  of  precision,  which  it  is 
neither  possible  nor  important  to  obtain, 

•  For  the  events  of  the  first  siege  of  Rome,  which  are  often  con- 
founded with  those  of  tlie  second  and  third,  see  Zosimus,  1.  v.  p.  350—  I 


pounds  of  bread  was  reduced  to  one-half,  to  one- 
third.  Id  nothing;  and  the  i)riee  of  corn  still  con- 
tinued to  rise  in  a  rapid  and  extravagant  propor- 
tion. The  poorer  (-itizens,  who  were  unable  to  pur- 
chase the  necessaries  of  life,  .solicited  the  precarious 
charity  of  the  rich  ;  and  for  a  while  the  public 
misery  was  alleviated  by  the  humanity  of  Lteta,  the 
widow  of  the  emperor  Gratlan,  who  had  fixed  her 
residence  at  Rome,  and  consecrated,  to  the  use  of 
the  indigent,  the  princely  revenue,  which  she  an- 
nually received  from  the  grateful  suc(K\ssors  of  her 
husband.'  Rut  these  private  and  temporary  dona- 
tives were  insulHcient  to  appease  the  hunger  of  a 
numerous  people  ;  and  the  progress  of  famine  in- 
vaded the  marble  palaces  of  the  senators  themselves. 
The  persons  of  both  sexes,  who  had  been  educated 
in  the  enjoymeni  of  ease  and  luxury,  discovered 
how  little  is  rei|uisite  to  supply  the  demands  of 
nature;  and  lavished  their  unavailing  treasures  of 
gold  and  silver,  to  obtain  the  coarse  and  scanty 
sustenance  which  they  would  formerly  have  rejected 
with  disdain.  The  food  the  most  repugnant  to 
sense  or  imagination,  the  aliments  the  most  un- 
wholesome and  pernicious  to  the  constitution,  were 
eagerly  devoured,  and  fiercely  disputed,  by  the  rage 
of  hunger.  A  dark  suspicion  was  entertained,  that 
some  desperate  wretches  fed  on  the  bodies  of  their 
fellow-creatures,  whom  they  had  secretly  murdered  ; 
and  even  mothers,  (such  was  the  horrid  conflict  of 
the  two  most  powerful  instincts  implanted  by  na- 
ture in  the  human  breast,)  even  mothers  are  said  to 
have  tasted  the  (lesh  of  their  slaughtered  infants  !» 
Many  thousands  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  ex- 
pired in  their  houses,  or  in  the  streets,  for  want  of 
sustenance  ;  and  as  the  public  sepulchres  without 
the  walls  were  in  the  power  of  the  enemy,  the 
stench,  which  arose  from  so  many  putrid  and  un- 
buried  earca.sses,  infected  the  air ;  and 
the  miseries  of  famine  were  succeeded  " 

and  aggravated  by  the  contagion  of  a  pestilential 
disease.  The  a.ssurances  of  speedy  and  efi'ecfual 
relief,  which  were  repeatedly  transmitted  from  the 
court  of  Ravenna,  supported,  for  some  time,  the 
fainting  resolution  of  the  Romans,  till  at  length  the 
despair  of  any  human  aid  tempted  them  to  accept 
the  offers  of  a  preternatural  deliverance.  Pompei- 
anus,  prefect  of  the  city,  had  been 
persuaded,  by  the  art  or  fanaticism  of 
some  Tuscan  diviners,  that,  by  the  mysterious  force 
of  spells  and  sacrifices,  they  could  extract  the 
lightning  from  the  clouds,  and  point  those  celestial 
(ires  against  the  camp  of  the  barbarians.''  The 
important  secret  was  communicated  to  Innocent, 

aVl.  Sozomen,  I,  ix.  c.  6.  Olympiodorus,  ap.  Phot.  p.  190.  Philostor. 
gills.  I.    xii.  e.  ,1.  and  (iodefroy,  Dissertat.  p,  467 — 475. 

f  The  mother  of  l.ieta  was  named  Pissumena.  Ilcr  father,  family, 
and  eotintry,  are  unknown.     Dueange,  Fam.  Uyzantin.  p.  5!>. 

^'  Ad  nefandos  cibos  erupit  esurientiiim  rabies,  et  sua  invicem  mem. 
bra  laniariint,  dum  mater  non  parcit  laetenti  infantile  ;  et  recipit  utero, 
quern  paiillo  ante  efiuderat.  Jeroin  ad  Principiam,  torn.  i.  p.  I'Jl.  The 
same  horrid  circumstance  is  likewise  told  of  the  siCKes  of  Jerusalem  and 
l*aris.  For  the  latter,  compare  the  tenth  book  of  the  Ilenriade,  and  the 
Journal  de  Henri  IV.  torn.  i.  p.  47— 8.'l ;  and  observe  that  a  plain  nar- 
rative of  facts  is  much  more  pathetic,  thau  the  most  laboured  descrip- 
tions of  epic  poetry. 

b  Zosimus  {1.  r.  p.  355,  350.)  speaks  of  these  cereluuuics,  like  a  Greek 
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the  bishop  of  Rome  ;  and  the  successor  of  St.  Peter 
is  accused,  perhaps  without  foundation,  of  preferring 
the  safety  of  the  republic  to  the  rigid  severity  of  tlie 
christian  worship.  But  when  the  question  was  agi- 
tated in  the  senate,  when  it  was  proposed  as  an 
essential  condition,  that  those  sacrifices  should  be 
performed  in  the  capitol,  by  the  authority,  and  in 
the  presence,  of  the  magistrates  ;  the  majority  of 
that  respectable  assembly,  apprehensive  either  of 
the  Divine  or  of  the  imperial  displeasure,  refused 
to  join  in  an  act,  which  appeared  almost  equivalent 
to  the  public  restoration  of  paganism.' 
Aiaric  accepts  a  The  last  rcsource  of  the  Romans  was 
tte^ese."''"''''  '"  ^^^  clemency,  or  at  least  in  the  mo- 
A.'b".409.  deration,  of  the  king  of  the  Goths.  The 
senate,  who  in  this  emergency  assumed  the  supreme 
powers  of  government,  appointed  two  ambassadors 
to  negociate  with  the  enemy.  This  important  trust 
was  delegated  to  Basilius,  a  senator,  of  Spanish 
extraction,  and  already  conspicuous  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  provinces  ;  and  to  John,  the  first  tribune 
of  the  notaries,  who  was  peculiarly  qualified,  by 
his  dexterity  in  business,  as  well  as  by  his  former 
intimacy  with  the  Gothic  prince.  When  they  were 
introduced  into  his  presence,  they  declared,  perhaps 
in  a  more  lofty  style  than  became  their  abject  con- 
dition, that  the  Romans  were  resolved  to  maintain 
their  dignity,  either  in  peace  or  war  ;  and  that,  if 
Aiaric  refused  them  a  fair  and  honourable  capitu- 
lation, he  might  sound  bis  trumpets,  and  prepare  to 
give  battle  to  an  innumerable  people,  exercised  in 
arms,  and  animated  by  despair.  "  The  thicker  the 
hay,  the  easier  it  is  mowed,"  was  the  concise  reply 
of  the  barbarian  ;  and  this  rustic  metaphor  was  ac- 
companied by  a  loud  and  insulting  laugh,  expres- 
sive of  his  contempt  for  the  menaces  of  an  unwar- 
like  populace,  enervated  by  luxury  before  they 
were  emaciated  by  famine.  He  then  condescended 
to  fix  the  ransom,  which  he  would  accept  as  the 
price  of  his  retreat  from  the  walls  of  Rome :  a!/  the 
gold  and  silver  in  the  city,  whether  it  were  the  pro- 
perty of  the  state,  or  of  individuals  ;  all  the  rich 
and  precious  movables  ;  and  all  the  slaves  who 
could  prove  their  title  to  the  name  of  barbarians. 
The  ministers  of  the  senate  presumed  to  ask,  in  a 
modest  and  suppliant  tone,  "  If  such,  O  king!  are 
your  demands,  what  do  you  intend  to  leave  us  ?" 
"  Your  lives,"  replied  the  haughty  conqueror.  They 
trembled,  and  retired.  Yet  before  they  retired,  a 
short  suspension  of  arms  was  granted,  which  allow- 
ed some  time  for  a  more  temperate  negociation. 
The  stern  features  of  Aiaric  were  insen.sibly  re- 
unacquainted  with  the  national  superstition  of  Rome  ami  Tnscanj*.  I 
aisperl,  that  they  consisted  of  two  parts,  the  secret,  and  the  pu'ldic; 
the  former  were  probably  au  imitation  of  tlic  arUs  and  spelts,  by  which 
r'itima  had  drawn  down  Jupiter  and  his  thunder  on  Mount  Aventine. 

Unid  a};ant  laqueis,  quje  carniina  dicant, 

(iuiique  tnhant  su peris  sedibus  arte  Jovem 

Scire  nefas  tiomini. 
The  nnciliay  or  sliields  of  Mars,  the  piijnora  Imperii,  which  were  car- 
ried in  sutcmn  procession  on  the  calends  of  March,  derived  their  ori;;in 
from  this  mysterious  event.  (Ovid.  fast.  iii.  aSO-.IPS  )  It  was  probahlv 
nnigned  to  revive  this  ancient  festival,  which  had  been  suppressed  by 
Ihendosins.  In  that  case,  wc  recover  a  chronolo;;ical  date  (March  the 
1st,  A.  I>,  401).)  wliich  has  not  hitherto  been  observed. 
»lj.  u"™""'"  ''■  '"•  *'■'  insinuates,  that  the  experiment  was  actually, 
tnough  unsuccessfully,  made;  but  he  does  not  mention  the  name  of 


laxed  ;  he  abated  much  of  the  rigour  of  his  terms  ; 
and  at  length  consented  to  raise  the  siege,  on  the 
immediate  payment  of  five  thousand  pounds  of  gold, 
of  thirty  thousand  pounds  of  silver,  of  four  thousand 
robes  of  silk,  of  three  thousand  pieces  of  fine  scar- 
let cloth,  and  of  three  thousand  pounds'  weight  of 
pepper,''  But  the  public  treasury  was  exhausted ; 
the  annual  rents  of  the  great  estates  in  Italy  and 
the  provinces,  were  intercepted  by  the  calamities  of 
war  ;  the  gold  and  gems  had  been  exchanged  during 
the  famine,  for  the  vilest  sustenance  ;  the  hoards  of 
secret  wealth  were  still  concealed  by  the  obstinacy 
of  avarice  ;  and  some  remains  of  consecrated  spoils 
afforded  the  only  resource  that  could  avert  the  im- 
pending ruin  of  the  city.  As  soon  as  the  Romans 
bad  satisfied  the  rapacious  demands  of  Aiaric,  they 
were  restored,  in  some  measure,  to  the  enjoyment 
of  peace  and  plenty.  Several  of  the  gates  were 
cautiously  opened  ;  the  importation  of  provisions 
from  the  river,  and  the  adjacent  country,  was  no 
longer  obstructed  by  the  Goths ;  the  citizens  re- 
sorted in  crowds  to  the  free  market,  which  was  held 
during  three  days  in  the  suburbs;  and  while  the 
merchants,  who  undertook  this  gainful  trade,  made 
a  considerable  profit,  the  future  subsistence  of  the 
city  was  secured  by  the  ample  magazines  which 
weie  deposited  in  the  public  and  private  granaries. 
A  more  regular  discipline,  than  could  have  been 
expected,  was  maintained  in  the  camp  of  Aiaric  ; 
and  the  wise  barbarian  justified  his  regard  for  the 
faith  of  treaties,  by  the  just  severity  with  whicli  he 
chastised  a  party  of  licentious  Goths,  who  had  in- 
sulted some  Roman  citizens  on  the  road  to  Ostia. 
His  army,  enriched  by  the  contributions  of  the  capi- 
tal, slowly  advanced  into  the  fair  and  fruitful  pro- 
vince of  Tuscany,  where  he  proposed  to  establish 
his  winter  quarters  ;  and  the  Gothic  standard  be- 
came the  refuge  of  forty  thousand  barbarian  slaves, 
who  bad  broke  their  chains,  and  aspired,  under  the 
command  of  their  great  deliverer,  to  revenge  the 
injuries,  and  the  disgrace,  of  their  cruel  servitude. 
About  the  same  time,  he  received  a  more  honour- 
able reinforcement  of  Goths  and  Huns,  whom 
Adolphus,'  the  brother  of  his  wife,  had  conducted, 
at  his  pressing  invitation,  from  the  banks  of  tlie 
Danube  to  those  of  the  Tiber,  and  who  had  cut  tlieir 
way,  with  some  difliculty  and  loss,  through  the 
superior  numbers  of  the  imperial  troops.  A  victo- 
rious leader,  who  united  the  daring  spirit  of  a  bar- 
barian with  the  art  and  discipline  of  a  Roman 
general,  was  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  thou- 
sand fighting    men  ;    and   Italy  pronounced  with 

Innocent  and  Tillemont  (^lem.  Eccles.  torn.  x.  p.  CAX)  is  determined 
not  to  believe,  that  a  pope  could  be  fjuilly  of  such  impious  coiides. 
cension. 

k  Pepper  was  a  favourite  in£rredient  of  the  most  expensive  Roman 
cookery,  and  the  best  sort  coninionly  sold  for  liilcen  denarii,  or  ten 
shilliii:;^,  the  pound.  See  Pliny,  Hist.  Natur.  xii.  14.  It  was  lir^iu^ht 
from  India;  and  the  sinie  country,  the  coast  of  Malabar,  still  atlVirds 
the  {greatest  plenty  :  but  the  improvement  of  trade  and  navi;:alion  has 
multiplied  the  quantity,  and  reductnl  the  price.  Sec  Histoirc  Politique 
et  PhiUksophique,  &c.  torn.  i.  p.  4o7. 

1  This  f^tthic  chieftain  is  cailett,  by  .lornandcs  and  Isidore,  Alhaul- 
phus ;  by  Zo.simus  and  Orosius,  Ataulphns  ;  and  by  Olynipiodorns, 
AdaoiilphtiS.  I  have  used  the  celebrated  name  of  Adolphus,  which 
seems  to  be  authorized  by  the  practice  of  the  Swedes,  the  suds,  or 
brothers,  of  the  ancient  Goths, 
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terror  and    respect  the   formidable  name  of  Ala- 

ric.™ 

At  tlic distance  of  fourteen  centuries, 

tions  fur  peace,    we  may  be  satistied  with  relating  the 
A.  D.409.        military  exploits  of  the  conquerors  of 

Homo,  without  presuming  to  investigate  tlie  motives 
of  their  political  conduct.  In  the  midst  of  his  ap- 
parent prosperity,  Alaric  was  cons(nous,  perhaps,  of 
.some  secret  weakness,  some  internal  defect ;  or 
perhaps  the  moderation  which  lie  displayed,  was 
intended  only  to  deceive  and  disarm  the  easy  cre- 
dulity of  the  ministers  of  Honorius.  The  king  of 
the  Goths  repeatedly  declared,  that  it  was  his  desire 
to  he  considered  as  the  friend  of  peace,  and  of  the 
Romans.  Three  senators,  at  his  earnest  re(|ucst, 
were  sent  ambassadors  to  the  court  of  Ravenna,  to 
soli(-it  the  exchange  of  hostages,  and  the  conclusion 
of  the  treaty  ;  and  the  proposals,  whicli  he  more 
clearly  expressed  during  the  (M)urse  of  the  ncgocia- 
tions,  could  only  inspire  a  doubt  of  his  sincerity,  as 
they  might  seem  inadecpiate  to  the  state  of  his  for- 
tune. The  barbarian  still  aspired  to  the  rank  of 
master-general  of  the  armies  of  the  west ;  he  stipu- 
lated an  annual  subsidy  of  corn  and  money  ;  and  he 
chose  the  provin<es  of  Dalmatia,  Noricum,  and 
Venetia,  for  the  seat  of  his  new  kingdom,  which 
would  have  eonmianded  the  important  communica- 
tion between  Italy  and  the  Danube.  If  these  modest 
terms  should  be  rejected,  Alaric  showed  a  disposi- 
tion to  relinquish  his  pecuniary  demands,  and  even 
to  content  himself  with  the  possession  of  Noricum, 
an  exhausted  and  impoverished  country,  perpetually 
exposed  to  the  inroads  of  the  barbarians  of  Ger- 
many." But  the  hopes  of  peace  were  disappointed 
by  the  weak  obstinacy,  or  interested  views,  of  the 
minister  Olympius.  Without  listening  to  the  salu- 
tary remonstrances  of  the  senate,  he  dismissed  their 
ambassadors  un<lerthe  conduct  of  a  military  escort, 
too  numerous  for  a  retinue  of  honour,  and  too  feeble 
for  an  army  of  defence.  Six  thousand  Dalmatians, 
the  flower  of  the  imperial  legions,  were  ordered  to 
march  from  Ravenna  to  Rome,  through  an  open 
country,  which  was  occupied  by  the  formidable 
myriads  of  the  barbarians.  These  brave  legionaries, 
encompassed  and  betrayed,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  minis- 
terial folly  ;  their  general,  Valens,  with  a-n  hundred 
soldiers,  escaped  from  the  field  of  battle  ;  and  one 
of  the  ambassadors,  who  could  no  longer  claim  the 
protection  of  the  law  of  nations,  was  obliged  to  pur- 
chase his  freedom  with  a  ransom  of  thirty  thousand 
pieces  of  gold.  Yet  Alaric,  in.stcad  of  resenting 
this  act  of  impotent  hostility,  immediately  renewed 
his  proposals  of  peace;  and  the  second  embassy  of 
the  Roman  senate,  which  derived  weight  and  dig- 
nity from  the  presence  of  Innocent,  bishop  of  the 


m  Tlie  treaty  lietween  Alaric  and  tlic  Flomans,  &c.  in  tiken  from 
Zosinius,  1.  V.  |i.  354,  3.55.  .ToK.  :i5U.  362,  3ti.).  Tlie  aildilinnal  circiini. 
stances  are  too  few  and  trjftint;  to  require  any  other  qnutatioti. 

n  Znsimiis,  i.  V.  p.  ;ir,7— 3G«J. 

o  Z'l^imiis,  I.  V,  p.  360—362.  The  bishop,  hy  remaining  at  Ravenna, 
escaped  the  impeiidini;  cilamitiesoftliecity.  Orosius,  I.  vii.  c.  .39.  p.  .'i73. 

p  For  the  adventures  of  Olympius,  and  tiis  successots  in  the  ministry, 
•ee  Zosinius,  I.  v.  p.  .163.  365,  366.  and  Olympiodor.  ap.  I'liot    p.   l»ll, 


city,  was  guarded  from  the  dangers  of  the  road  by  a 
detachment  of  (Jothic  soldiers." 

Olympius ■•  might  have  continued  to  (.,„„g,  „„j  ,„^ 
insult  the  just  resentment  of  a  people,  ctssw"  of  """is- 
who  loudly  accused  him  as  the  author 
of  the  public  calamities;  but  his  power  was  under- 
mined by  the  secret  intrigues  of  the  palace.  The 
favourite  eunuchs  transferred  the  government  of 
Honorius,  and  the  empire,  to  .lovius,  the  praHorian 
piicfcct ;  an  unworthy  servant,  who  did  not  atone, 
by  the  merit  of  personal  attachment,  for  the  errors 
and  misfortunes  of  his  administration.  The  exile, 
or  escape,  of  the  guilty  Olympius,  reserved  him  for 
more  vicissitudes  of  fortune :  he  experienced  the 
adventures  of  an  obscure  and  wandering  life  ;  he 
again  rose  to  power  ;  he  fell  a  second  time  into 
disgrace;  his  ears  were  cut  off;  he  expired  under 
the  lash  ;  and  his  ignominious  death  afi'orded  a 
grateful  spectacle  to  the  friends  of  Stilicho.  After 
the  removal  of  Olympius,  whose  character  was 
deeply  tainted  with  religious  fanaticism,  the  pagans 
and  heretics  were  delivered  from  the  impolitic  pro- 
scription, which  excluded  them  from  the  dignities 
of  the  state.  The  brave  Gennerid.'i  a  soldier  of 
barbarian  origin,  who  still  adhered  to  the  worship 
of  his  ancestors,  had  been  obliged  to  lay  aside  the 
military  belt:  and  though  he  was  repeatedly  assured 
by  the  emperor  himself,  that  laws  were  not  made 
for  persons  of  his  rank  or  merit,  he  refused  to  accept 
any  partial  dispensation,  and  persevered  in  honour- 
able disgrace,  till  he  had  extorted  a  general  act  of 
justice  from  the  distress  of  the  Roman  government. 
The  conduct  of  Gennerid.  in  the  important  station, 
to  which  he  was  promoted  or  restored,  of  master- 
general  of  Dalmatia,  Pannonia,  Noricum,  and 
Rhxtia,  seemed  to  revive  the  discipline  and  spirit 
of  the  republic.  From  a  life  of  idleness  and  want, 
his  troops  were  soon  habituated  to  severe  exercise, 
and  plentiful  subsistence;  and  his  private  genero- 
sity often  supplied  the  rewards,  which  were  denied 
by  the  avarice,  or  poverty,  of  the  court  of  Ravenna., 
The  valour  of  Gennerid,  formidable  to  the  adjacent 
barbarians,  was  the  firmest  bulwark  of  the  Illyrian 
frontier ;  and  bis  vigilant  care  assisted  the  empire 
with  a  reinforcement  of  ten  thousand  Huns,  who 
arrived  on  the  confines  of  Italy,  attended  by  such  a 
convoy  of  provisions,  and  sui-h  a  numerous  train  of 
sheep  and  o.xen,  as  might  have  been  suflicient,  not 
only  for  the  march  of  an  army,  but  for  the  setlle- 
mcnt  of  a  colony.  But  the  court  and  councils  of 
Honorius  still  remained  a  scene  of  weakness  and 
distraction,  of  corruption  and  anarchy.  Instigated 
by  the  pra^fect  .lovius,  the  guards  rose  in  furious 
mutiny,  and  demanded  the  heads  of  two  generals, 
and  of  the  two  principal   eunuchs.     The  generals, 

(|  Zosinius  (I.  V.  p.  361.)  relates  this  circumstance  with  visible  com- 
placency, and  celebrates  the  character  of  Gennerid  as  the  last  glory  of 
expiriiif;  paganism.  Very  difTerent  were  the  .sentiments  of  the  council 
of  Cartha;:e,  who  deputed  four  bishops  to  the  court  of  Ravenna,  to 
complain  of  the  law,  wliich  Itar'  been  Just  enacted,  that  all  conversions 
to  Christianity  should  he  free  and  voluntary.  See  fiaronius,  Anual. 
liccles.  A.  D.  409.  No.  12.  A.  U.  410.  No.  47,  48. 
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under  a  perfidious  promise  of  safety,  were  sent  on 
ship-board,  and  privately  executed  ;  while  the  fa- 
vour of  the  eunuchs  procured  them  a  mild  and 
secure  exile  at  Milan  and  Constantinople.  Euse- 
bius  the  eunuch,  and  the  barbarian  Allobich,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  command  of  the  bed-chamber  and  of 
the  guards ;  and  the  mutual  jealousy  of  these  sub- 
ordinate ministers  was  the  cause  of  their  mutual 
destruction.  By  the  insolent  order  of  the  count  of 
the  domestics,  the  great  chamberlain  was  shame- 
fully beaten  to  death  with  sticks,  before  the  eyes  of 
the  astonished  emperor ;  and  the  subsequent  assas- 
sination of  Allobich,  in  the  midst  of  a  public  pro- 
cession, is  the  only  circumstance  of  his  life  in 
which  Honorius  discovered  the  faintest  symptom  of 
courage  or  resentment.  Yet  before  they  fell,  Euse- 
bius  and  Allobich  had  contributed  their  part  to  the 
ruin  of  the  empire,  by  opposing  the  conclusion  of  a 
treaty  which  Jovius,  from  a  selfish  and  perhaps  a 
criminal  motive,  had  negociated  with  Alaric,  in 
a  personal  interview  under  the  walls  of  Rimini. 
During  the  absence  of  Jovius,  the  emperor  was 
persuaded  to  assume  a  lofty  tone  of  inflexible  dig- 
nity, such  as  neither  his  situation,  nor  his  character, 
could  enable  him  to  support:  and  a  letter,  signed 
with  the  name  of  Honorius,  was  immediately  des- 
patched to  the  pra»torian  pr;efect,  granting  him  a 
free  permission  to  dispose  of  the  public  money,  but 
sternly  refusing  to  prostitute  the  military  honours 
of  Rome  to  the  proud  demands  of  a  barbarian. 
This  letter  was  imprudently  communicated  to  Alaric 
himself,  and  the  Goth,  who  in  the  whole  transaction 
had  behaved  with  temper  and  decency,  expressed, 
in  the  most  outrageous  language,  his  lively  sense  of 
the  insult  so  wantonly  offered  to  his  person,  and  to 
his  nation.  The  conference  of  Rimini  was  hastily 
interrupted  ;  and  the  praefect  Jovius,  on  his  return 
to  Ravenna,  was  compelled  to  adopt,  and  even  to 
encourage,  the  fashionable  opinions  of  the  court. 
By  his  advice  and  example,  the  principal  officers  of 
the  state  and  army  were  obliged  to  swear,  that, 
without  listening,  in  any  circumstances,  to  ainf  con- 
ditions of  peace,  they  would  still  persevere  in  per- 
petual and  implacable  war  against  the  enemy  of 
the  republic.  This  rash  engagement  opposed  an 
insuperable  bar  lo  all  future  negociation.  The 
ministers  of  Honorius  were  heard  to  declare,  that, 
if  they  had  only  invoked  the  name  of  the  Deity, 

r  Znsimns,  1.  V.  p.  367—369.  This  custom  of  swearing  by  tlie  lieaii, 
or  life,  or  safety,  or  genius,  of  tlie  sovereign,  was  of  the  higtiest  aiiti. 
quity,  both  in  E;;yi>t  (Genesis  xlii.  lo-)  and  Scythia.  It  was  soon 
transferred,  hy  flattery,  to  the  Ca-sars;  and  Tertullian  cnniplains,  that 
it  was  the  only  oatli  wliicli  the  Romans  of  his  time  affected  to  reverence. 
See  an  elegant  Diss,.rtation  of  the  Abbe  Massieu  on  the  Oaths  of  the 
Ancients,  in  tlie  Mem.  de  PAcademie  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  i.  p.  208. 
209.  1  .  r         . 

■  Zosimus,  1.  V.  p.  3G8,  369.  I  have  softened  the  expressions  of  Alaric, 
who  expatiates,  in  too  tiorid  a  manner,  on  the  history  of  Rotue. 

t  See  Sneton.  in  Claud,  c.  '20.  Dion  Cissins.  T  Ix.  p.  949.  edit. 
Reimar,  and  the  lively  description  of  Juvenal,  Satir.  xii.  75,  &ic.  In 
the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  remains  of  this  Augnslan  port  were 
rtill  visible,  the  anti(|uarians  sketched  the  plan,  (see  D'Auville,  IVIem, 
de  PAcademie  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  xxx.  p.  198.)  and  declared,  xvith 
enthusiasm,  that  all  the  monarchs  of  Europe  would  be  lutablc  to 
execute  so  great  a  work.  (Bergier,  llist.  des  gramis  Chcmius  des  Ro- 
mains,  torn.  ii.  p.  3.S6,) 

u  The  Ostia  Tt/berina,  (see  Clnver.  Italia  Antiq.  1.  iii.  p.  870—879.) 

in  the  plural  number,  the  two  mouths  of  the  Tiber,  were  separated  hy 

the  Holy  Island,  an  equilateral  triangle,  whose  sides  were  each  of  Uiem 

computed  at  about  two  miles.    The  colonv  of  Ostia  was  founded  im- 

2    L 


they  would  consult  the  public  safety,  and  trust 
their  souls  to  the  mercy  of  heaven :  but  they  had 
sworn,  by  the  sacred  head  of  the  emperor  himself; 
thcyhad  touched,  in  solemn  ceremony,  that  august 
seat  of  majesty  and  wisdom  ;  and  the  violation  of 
tlicir  oath  would  expose  them  to  the  temporal 
penalties  of  sacrilege  and  rebellion.'' 

While  the  emperor  and  his  court  Second  siege 
enjoyed,  with  sullen  pride,  the  security  "he  GotiTs, '"'^ 
of  the  marshes  and  fortifications  of  *•  ^  ■"'9- 
Ravenna,  they  abandoned  Rome,  almost  without 
defence,  to  the  resentment  of  Alaric.  Yet  such 
was  the  moderation  which  he  still  preserved,  or 
afl'ected,  that,  as  he  moved  with  his  army  along  the 
Flaminian  way,  he  successively  despatched  the 
bishops  of  the  towns  of  Italy  to  reiterate  his  ofi"ers 
of  peace,  and  to  conjure  the  emperor,  that  he  would 
save  the  city  and  its  inhabitants  from  hostile  fire, 
and  the  sword  of  the  barbarians.'  These  impending 
calamities  were  however  averted,  not  indeed  by  the 
wisdom  of  Honorius,  but  by  the  prudence  or  hu- 
manity of  the  Gothic  king  ;  who  employed  a  milder, 
though  not  less  effectual,  method  of  conquest.  In- 
stead of  assaulting  the  capital,  he  successively 
directed  his  efforts  against  the  Port  of  Ostia,  one 
of  the  boldest  and  most  stupendous  works  of  Roman 
magnificence.'  The  accidents  to  which  the  preca- 
rious subsistence  of  the  city  was  continually  exposed 
in  a  winter  navigation,  and  an  open  road,  had  sug- 
gested to  the  genius  of  the  first  Ca;sar  the  useful 
design,  which  was  executed  under  the  reign  of 
Claudius.  The  artificial  moles,  which  formed  the 
narrow  entrance,  advanced  far  into  the  sea,  and 
firmly  repelled  the  fury  of  the  waves,  «hile  the 
largest  vessels  securely  rode  at  anchor  w  ithin  three 
deep  and  capacious  basons,  which  received  the 
northern  branch  of  the  Tiber,  about  two  miles  from 
the  ancient  colony  of  Ostia."  The  Roman  Port 
insensibly  swelled  to  the  size  of  an  episcopal  city," 
where  the  corn  of  Africa  was  deposited  in  spacious 
granaries  for  the  use  of  the  capital.  As  soon  as 
Alaric  was  in  possession  of  that  important  place, 
he  summoned  the  city  to  surrender  at  discretion  ; 
and  his  demands  were  enforced  by  the  positive 
declaration,  that  a  refusal,  or  even  a  delay,  should 
be  instantly  followed  by  the  destruction  of  the 
magazines,  on  which  the  life  of  the  Roman  people 
depended.     The  clamours  of  that  people,  and  the 

mediately  beyond  the  left,  or  southern,  and  the  I^ort  immediately 
beyond  the  right,  or  northern,  branch  of  the  river  ;  and  the  distance 
between  their  remains  measures  .something  more  than  two  miles  on 
Ciiigoiani's  man.  In  the  time  of  Strabo,  the  sand  and  mud  deposited 
hy  the  Tiber,  had  choked  the  harbour  of  Ostia;  the  progress  of  the 
same  cause  had  added  much  to  the  size  of  the  llolv  Island,  and  gradually 
left  both  Ostia  and  the  port  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  shore. 
The  dry  channels,  (tiiinii  morti,)  and  the  large  estuaries  (slagno  di 
Ponente,  de  I.evante,)  mark  the  changes  of  the  river,  and  tlieelfurts  of 
the  sea.  Consult,  tortile  present  slate  of  this  dreary  and  desolate  tract, 
the  excellent  map  of  the  ecclesiastical  .state  by  the  mathematicians  of 
Benedict  XIV.  ;  an  actual  survey  of  the  Ayro  Romano,  in  six  sheets, 
by  Cingolaiii,  which  contains  113,819  rubbia  (about  .S70,000  acres) ; 
and  the  large  topographical  map  of  Ameti,  in  ei,:lit  sheets. 

X  As  early  as  the  third.  (Lardner's  Credibility  of  the  (Jospel,  part  ii. 
vol.  iii.  p.*8i)— 9-2.)  or  at  least  the  fuiirtli.  century,  (Canil.  a  Saiicto 
I'aulo.  Notit.  Ercles.  p.  47.)  the  port  of  Rome  was  an  episcopal  city, 
which  wasdi-uiolislied,  as  it  should  seem,  in  the  ninth  century,  by  Po[ie 
fJregorv  IV.  during  the  incursions  of  the  Arabs.  It  is  now  reduced  to 
an  inn,  a  church,  and  the  house,  or  palace,  of  the  bishop;  who  ranks  as 
one  of  six  cardinal  bishops  of  the  Roman  church.  Sec  Eschiuard, 
Descrizioiic  di  Rotna  e  del'  Agro  Romano,  p.  338. 
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terror  of  t'nminc,  subdued  tlie  pride  of  the  senate: 
tbey  li.sleued,  without  reluctance,  to  the  proposal  of 
placin,^  a  new  emperor  on  the  throne  of  the  un- 
worthy Honorlus ;  and  tlic  suHra^e  of  the  Gothic 
conqueror  bestowed  the  purple  on  Attains,  prafect 
of  the  city.  The  grateful  monarch  immediately 
acknowledged  his  protector  as  master-general  of  the 
armies  of  the  west;  Adulphus,  with  the  rank  of 
count  of  the  domestics,  obtained  the  custody  of  the 
person  of  Attalus ;  and  the  two  hostile  nations 
seemed  to  be  united  in  the  closest  bands  of  friend- 
ship and  alliance.^ 

Attains  is  .reatMi  The  gatcs  of  the  city  wcre  thrown 
(™tiis  aiid''&o""^  open,  and  the  new  emperor  of  the 
■Diius.  Romans,  encompassed  on  every   side 

by  the  Gothic  arms,  was  conducted,  in  tumultuous 
procession,  to  the  palace  of  Augustus  and  Trajan. 
After  he  had  distributed  the  civil  and  military  dig- 
nities among  his  favourites  and  followers.  Attains 
convened  an  assembly  of  the  senate  ;  before  whom, 
in  a  formal  and  llorid  speech,  he  asserted  his  resolu- 
tion of  restoring  the  majesty  of  the  republic,  and  of 
uniting  to  the  empire  the  provinces  of  Egypt  and 
the  cast,  w  hich  had  once  acknow  lodged  the  sover- 
eignty of  Rome.  Such  extravagant  promises  in- 
spired every  reasonable  citizen  with  a  just  contempt 
for  the  character  of  an  nnwarlike  usurper  ;  whose 
elevation  was  the  deepest  and  most  ignominious 
wound  which  the  republic  had  yet  sustained  from 
the  insolence  of  tlie  barbarians.  Hut  the  populace, 
with  their  usual  levity,  applauded  the  change  of 
masters.  The  public  discontent  was  favourable  to 
the  rival  of  Honorius  ;  and  the  sectaries,  oppressed 
by  his  persecuting  edicts,  expected  some  degree  of 
countenance,  or  at  least  of  toleration,  from  a  prince, 
who,  in  his  native  country  of  Ionia,  had  been  edu- 
cated in  the  pagan  superstition,  and  w  ho  had  since 
received  the  sacrament  of  baptism  from  the  hands  of 
an  Arian  bishop.'  The  first  days  of  the  reign  of 
Attalus  were  fair  and  prosperous.  An  officer  of 
confidence  was  sent  with  an  inconsiderable  body  of 
troops  to  secure  the  obedience  of  Africa  :  the  great- 
est part  of  Italy  submitted  to  the  terrorof  the  Gothic 
powers  ;  and  though  the  city  of  Bologna  made  a 
vigorous  and  eli'ectual  resistance,  the  people  of 
Milan,  dissatisfied  perhaps  with  the  absence  of  Ho- 
norius, accepted,  with  loud  acclamations,  the  choice 
of  the  Roman  senate.  At  the  head  of  a  formidable 
army,  Alaric  conducted  his  royal  captive  almost  to 
the  gates  of  Ravenna ;  and  a  solemn  embassy  of 
the  principal  ministers,  of  .lovius,  (lie  praetorian 
praefcct,  of  Valens,  master  of  the  cavalry  and  in- 
fantry, of  the  qusestor  Potamius,  and  of  .Julian,  the 
first  of  the  notaries,  was  introduced,  with  martial 
pomp,  into  the  Gothic  camp.  In  the  name  of  their 
sovereign,  they  consented  to  acknowledge  the  law- 


y  For  the  elevation  of  Attains,  consult  Zosinins,  1.  vi.  p.  .177— .TR^ 
SozoracD,  1.  ix.  c.«,3.  Olvmiiiodor.  ap.  Phot.  p.  180,  181.  Pliiloslorg. 
I.  xii.  c.  3.  and  GodL-froy,  "Dissertat.  p.  470. 

X  W'c  may  adroit  tlie  evidence  of  Sozomcn  for  the  Arian  baptism,  and 
that  of  Pliilostorifins  f.,r  the  pa^au  ediiralion,  of  Attains.  The  vi'-ihle 
joy  of  Zosirous,  and  the  discontent  whicli  he  im|niles  to  the  Aiiirian 
family,  are  very  unfavoiiralde  to  the  Christianity  of  the  new  einpernr. 


fill  election  of  his  competitor,  and  to  divide  the 
provinces  of  Italy  and  the  west  between  the  two 
emperors.  Their  proposals  were  rejected  with  di.s- 
dain  ;  and  the  refusal  was  aggravated  by  the  in- 
sulting clemency  of  Attalus,  who  condescended  to 
promise,  that,  if  Honorius  would  instantly  resign 
the  purple,  he  should  be  permitted  to  pass  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  in  the  peaceful  exile  of  some 
remote  island.  So  desperate  indeed  did  the  situa- 
tion of  the  son  of  Thcodosius  appear,  fo  those  who 
were  the  best  ac<|uaiiited  witli  his  strength  and  re- 
sources, that  Jovius  and  A  alens,  his  minister  and 
his  general,  betrayed  theirtriist,  infamously  descried 
the  sinking  cause  of  tlieir  benefactor,  and  devoted 
their  treacherous  allegiance  to  the  service  of  his 
more  fortunate  rival.  Astonished  by  such  examples 
of  domestic  treason,  Honorius  trembled  at  the  ap- 
proach of  every  servant,  at  the  arrival  of  every  mes- 
senger. He  dreaded  the  secret  enemies,  who  might 
lurk  in  his  capital,  his  palace,  his  bed-chamber; 
and  some  ships  lay  ready  in  the  harbour  of  Ravenna, 
to  transport  the  abdicated  monarch  to  the  domi- 
nions of  his  infant  nephew,  the  emperor  of  the 
east. 

But  there  is  a  Providence  (such  at   ...    , 

.     .  .     ...  He   IS  degraded 

least  was  tlie  opinion  of  the  historian  hy  Alaric, 
Procopiusi")  that  watches  over  inno-  .'  ' 
cence  and  folly  ;  and  the  pretensions  of  Honorius 
to  its  peculiar  care  cannot  reasonably  be  disputed. 
At  the  moment  when  his  despair,  incapable  of  any 
wise  or  manly  resolution,  meditated  a  shameful 
flight,  a  seasonable  reinforcement  of  four  thousand 
veterans  unexpectedly  landed  in  the  port  of  Ra- 
venna. To  these  valiant  strangers,  whose  fidelity 
had  not  been  corrupted  by  the  factions  of  the  court, 
he  committed  the  walls  and  gates  of  the  city  ;  and 
the  slumbers  of  the  emperor  were  no  longer  dis- 
turbed by  the  apprehension  of  imminent  and  inter- 
nal danger.  The  favourable  intelligence  which 
was  received  from  Africa  suddenly  changed  the 
opinions  of  men,  and  the  state  of  public  aflairs. 
The  troops  and  officers,  whom  Attalus  had  sent  into 
that  province,  were  defeated  and  .slain  :  and  the 
active  zeal  of  Heraclian  maintained  his  own  allegi- 
ance, and  that  of  his  people.  The  faithful  count  of 
Africa  transmitteil  a  large  sum  of  money,  which 
fixed  the  attachment  of  the  imperial  guards ;  and  his 
vigilance,  in  preventing  the  exportation  of  corn  and 
oil,  introduced  famine,  tumult,  and  discontent,  into 
the  walls  of  Rome.  The  failure  of  the  African  ex- 
pedition, was  the  source  of  mutual  complaint  and 
recrimination  in  the  party  of  Attalus  ;  and  the  mind 
of  liis  protector  was  insensibly  alienated  from  the 
interest  of  a  prince,  who  wanted  a  spirit  to  com- 
mand, or  docility  to  obey.  The  most  imprudent 
measures  were  adopted,  without  the  knowledge,  or 


.1  He  carried  his  insolence  so  far,  as  to  declare  that  he  should  mutilate 
Itonorins  before  lie  sent  him  into  exiU.  But  this  assertion  of  Zosimus 
is  destroyed  by  the  more  impartial  testimony  of  Olymniodorus,  who 
attributes  the  nnf^enerous  proposal  (which  was  absolutely  rejcclcd  by 
Attains)  to  the  haM,-ness,  ami  perhajis  the  treachery,  of  Jovius. 

b  Procop.  de  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  2, 
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:igninst  the  advice,  of  Alaric  ;  and  the  obstinate 
refusal  of  the  senate  to  allow,  in  the  embarkation, 
the  mixture  even  of  five  hundred  Goths,  betrayed  a 
suspicious  and  distrustful  temper,  which,  in  their 
situation,  was  neither  generous  nor  prudent.  The 
resentment  of  the  Gothic  king  was  exasperated  by 
the  malicious  arts  of  Jovius,  who  had  been  raised 
to  the  rank  of  patrician,  and  who  afterwards  ex- 
cused his  double  perfidy,  by  declaring,  without  a 
blush,  that  he  had  only  seemed  to  abandon  the  ser- 
vice of  Honorius,  more  ellectually  to  ruin  the  cause 
of  the  usurper.  In  a  large  plain  near  Rimini,  and 
in  the  presence  of  an  innumerable  multitude  of 
Romans  and  barbarians,  the  wretched  Attains  was 
publicly  despoiled  of  the  diadem  and  purple ;  and 
those  ensigns  of  royalty  were  sent  by  Alaric,  as  the 
pledge  of  peace  and  friendship,  to  the  son  of  Theo- 
dosius."  The  officers  who  returned  to  their  duty, 
were  reinstated  in  their  employments,  and  even  the 
merit  of  a  tardy  repentance  was  graciously  allowed  ; 
but  the  degraded  emperor  of  the  Romans,  desirous 
of  life,  and  insensible  of  disgrace,  implored  the 
permis.sion  of  following  the  Gothic  camp,  in  the 
train  of  a  haughty  an  J  capricious  barbarian.'' 
Third  siege  and  The  degradation  of  Attalus  removed 
.<aci4  of  Rome  by  {he  Only  real  obstacle  to  the  conclusion 

tiK  Golhs,  „     ,  ,      ■  .      ■ 

of  the  peace  ;  and  Alaric  advanced 
within  three  miles  of  Ravenna,  to  press 
the  irresolution  of  the  imperial  ministers,  whose 
insolence  soon  returned  with  the  return  of  fortune. 
His  indignation  was  kindled  by  the  report,  that  a 
rival  chieftain,  that  Sarus,  the  personal  enemy  of 
Adolphus,  and  the  hereditary  foe  of  the  house  of 
Balti,  had  been  received  into  the  palace.  At  the 
bead  of  three  hundred  followers,  that  fearless  bar- 
barian immediately  sallied  from  the  gates  of  Raven- 
na ;  surprised,  and  cut  in  pieces,  a  considerable 
body  of  Goths  ;  re-entered  the  city  in  triumph  ; 
and  was  permitted  to  insult  his  adversary,  by  the 
voice  of  a  herald,  who  publicly  declared  that  the 
guilt  of  Alaric  had  for  ever  excluded  him  from  the 
friendship  and  alliance  of  the  emperor.*  The  crime 
and  folly  of  the  court  of  Ravenna  was  expiated,  a 
third  time,  by  the  calamities  of  Rome.  The  king 
of  the  Goths,  who  no  longer  dissembled  his  appetite 
for  plunder  and  revenge,  appeared  in  arms  under 
the  walls  of  the  capital ;  and  the  trembling  senate, 
without  any  hopes  of  relief,  prepared,  by  a  despe- 
rate resistance,  to  delay  the  ruin  of  their  country. 
But  they  were  unable  to  guard  against  the  secret 
conspiracy   of  their   slaves   and   domestics  ;    who, 


c  See  the  cause  and  cirnimstances  of  tlie  fall  of  Attnlns  in  Zosimiis, 

I.  vi.  p.  380— .183.  Sozonien,  I.  ix.  c.  8.  I'liiloslorR.  1.  xii.  c.  3.     Tlie 
two  arts  of  indemnity  in  the  Theodosian  Code,  1.  ix.  tit.  xxxviii.  lef^. 

II,  22.  whieh  were  putdished  the  12th  of  February,  and  the  8th  of 
^ui;ust,  A.  D.  410,  evidently  relate  to  this  usurper. 

d  In  hoc,  Alaricus,  imperatore  facto,  infecto,  refecto,  ac  defccto 
.  .  .  Mimuiu  risit,  et  Uidum  spectavit  imperii.  Orosius,  I.  vli.  c.  42. 
p.  582. 

f  Zo^iinus.  I.  vi.  p.  381.  .Sozotneii,  I.  ix.  c.  9.  Philostorgius,  I.  xii. 
c  3.  In  tliis  place  the  text  of  Zosiiuus  is  mutilated,  and  wc  have  lost 
tlio  remainder  of  his  sixth  and  last  book,  which  ended  vvith  the  sack  of 
Home.  Credulous  and  partial  as  he  is,  we  must  take  our  leave  of  that 
historian  with  some  regret. 

f  Adest  Alarirus,  trepidam  Romam  obsidet,  turbat,  irnlmpit.  Oro- 
sius, I.  vii.  c.  39.  p.  573.  lie  despatches  ttiis  great  event  in  seven 
words;  but  lie  employs  whole  pages  in  celebrating  the  devotion  of  the 
2  I.  -2 


either  from  birth  or  interest,  were  attached  to  the 
cause  of  the  enemy.  At  the  hour  of  midnight,  the 
Salaiian  gate  was  silently  opened,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants were  awakened  by  the  tremendous  sound  of 
the  Gothic  trumpet.  Eleven  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  years  after  the  foundation  of  Rome,  the  im- 
perial city,  wliioh  had  subdued  and  civilized  so 
considerable  a  part  of  mankind,  was  delivered  to 
the  licentious  fury  of  the  tribes  of  Germany  and 
Scythia.f 

The  proclamation  of  Alaric,  when  he  Respect  of  the 
forced  his  entrance  into  a  vanquished  JjilrVstian"^  reii! 
city,  discovered,  however,  some  regard  e'""- 
for  the  laws  of  humanity  and  religion.  He  encou- 
raged his  troops  boldly  to  seize  the  rewards  of 
valour,  and  to  enrich  themselves  with  the  spoils  of 
a  wealthy  and  efl'eminate  people:  but  he  exhorted 
them,  at  the  same  time,  to  spare  the  lives  of  the 
unresisting  citizens,  and  to  respect  the  churches  of 
the  apostles,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  as  holy  and 
inviolable  sanctuaries.  Amidst  the  horrors  of  a 
nocturnal  tumult,  several  of  the  christian  Goths 
displayed  tlie  fervour  of  a  recent  conversion  ;  and 
some  instances  of  their  uncommon  piety  and  mode- 
ration are  related,  and  perhaps  adorned,  by  the  zeal 
of  ecclesiastical  writers.*  While  the  barbarians 
roamed  through  the  city  in  quest  of  prey,  the  hum- 
ble dwelling  of  an  aged  virgin,  who  had  devoted 
her  life  to  the  service  of  the  altar,  was  forced  open 
by  one  of  the  powerful  Goths.  He  immediately 
demanded,  though  in  civil  language,  all  the  gold 
and  silver  in  her  possession  ;  and  was  astonished  at 
the  readiness  with  which  .she  conducted  him  to  a 
splendid  hoard  of  massy  plate,  of  the  richest  mate- 
rials, and  the  most  curious  workmanship.  The , 
barbarian  viewed  with  v.ouder  and  delight  this 
valuable  acquisition,  till  he  was  interrupted  by  a 
serious  admonition,  addressed  to  him  in  the  follow- 
ing words  :  "  These,"  said  she,  "  are  the  conse- 
crated vessels  belonging  to  St.  Peter :  if  you 
presume  to  touch  them,  the  sacrilegious  deed  will 
remain  on  your  conscience.  For  my  part,  I  dare 
not  keep  what  I  am  unable  to  defend."  The  Gothic 
captain,  struck  with  reverential  awe,  despatched  a 
messenger  to  inform  the  king  of  the  treasure  which 
he  had  discovered ;  and  received  a  peremptory 
order  from  Alaric,  that  all  the  consecrated  plate 
and  ornaments  should  be  transported,  without 
damage  or  delay,  to  the  church  of  the  apostle. 
From  the  extremity,  perhaps,  of  the  Quirinal  hill, 
to  the  distant  quarter  of  the  Vatican,  a  numerous 


Goths.  I  have  extracted,  from  an  improb.^ble  .story  of  Procopins.  the 
rircumslauces  wliicli  had  an  air  u(  probability.  Procop.  de  Bell.  \"an- 
dal.  I.  i.  c.  2.  He  supposes,  that  tlie  city  was  surprised  while  the  senators 
slept  in  the  afternoon  ;  but  .lerom,  'with  more  authority  and  more 
reason,  affirms,  that  it  was  in  the  night,  node  iMoab  capta  est ;  nocto 
cecidit  murus  ejus,  torn.  i.  p.  121.  ad  Principiam. 

{.'  Itrosius  (I.  vii.  c.  39.  p.  573—5*6.)  applauds  the  piety  of  the  chris- 
tian Goths,  without  seeming  to  perceive  that  the  greatest  part  of  them 
were  Arian  heretics.  Jornaiulcs  (c.  30.  p.  (>5.3.)  and  Isidore  of  Seville, 
(Chron.  p.  714.  edit.  Grot.1  who  were  both  attached  to  the  Gothic 
cause,  have  repeateil  and  embellished  these  editing  tales.  According; 
to  Isidore,  Alaric  himself  was  lieani  to  say.  that  he  waged  war  with  the 
Romans,  and  not  with  the  apo-stles.  Sncli  was  the  style  of  the  seventh 
century  ;  two  hundred  years  before,  the  fame  auil  merit  had  been 
ascribed,  not  to  the  apostles,  but  to  Christ. 
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(lelacliiiicnl  of  (!ollis,  ninrcliing  in  order  of  balllo 
tlirou^li  (lie  principal  streets,  protected,  witli  glit- 
tering arms,  the  long  train  of  their  devout  com- 
panions, who  bore  aloft,  on  tlieir  heads,  the  sacred 
vessels  of  gold  and  silver;  and  the  martial  shouts 
of  the  liarliarlans  were  mingled  with  the  sound  of 
religious  psalmody.  From  all  the  adjacent  houses, 
a  crowd  of  christians  hastened  to  join  this  edifying 
procession  ;  and  a  multitude  of  fugitives,  w  itliout 
distinction  of  age,  or  rank,  or  even  of  sect,  had  the 
good  fortune  to  escape  to  the  secure  and  hospitable 
sanctuary  of  the  Vatican.  The  learned  work,  con- 
cerning the  Citji  of  doil.  was  professedly  composed 
by  St.  Auguslin,  to  justify  tljc  ways  of  Providence 
in  the  destruction  of  the  Koman  greatness.  He 
celebrates,  with  peculiar  satisfaction,  this  memora- 
ble triumph  of  Christ ;  and  insults  his  adversaries, 
by  challenging  them  to  produce  some  similar  exam- 
ple of  a  town  taken  by  storm,  in  which  the  fabulous 
gods  of  antiquity  bad  been  able  to  protect  either 
themselves  or  their  deluded  votaries.'' 
Pillagf  anci  lire  In  the  sac^k  of  Rome,  some  rare  and 
of  Rome.  extraordinary  examples  of  barbarian 
virtue  had  been  deservedly  applauded.  Hut  the 
holy  precincts  of  the  Vatican,  and  the  apostolic 
churches,  could  receive  a  very  small  proportion  of 
the  Roman  peo|)le  :  many  thousand  warriors,  more 
especially  of  the  Huns,  who  served  under  the 
standard  of  Alarie,  were  strangers  to  the  name,  or 
at  least  to  the  faith,  of  Christ  ;  and  we  may  suspect, 
without  any  breach  of  charity  or  candour,  that,  in 
the  hour  of  savage  licence,  when  every  passion  was 
inflamed,  and  every  restraint  was  removed,  the 
precepts  of  the  gospel  seldom  inlluenccd  the  be- 
haviour of  the  Gothic  christians.  The  writers,  the 
best  disposed  to  exaggerate  their  clemency,  have 
freely  confessed,  that  a  cruel  slaughter  was  made  of 
the  Romans  ;'  and  that  the  streets  of  the  city  were 
fdled  with  dead  bodies,  which  remained  without 
burial  during  the  general  consternation.  The 
despair  of  the  citizens  was  sometimes  converted 
into  fury  ;  and  whenever  the  barbarians  were  pro- 
voked by  opposition,  they  extended  the  promiscuous 
massacre  to  the  feeble,  the  innocent,  and  the  help- 
less. The  private  revenge  of  forty  thousand  slaves 
was  exercised  without  pity  or  remorse  ;  and  the 
ignominious  lashes,  which  they  had  formerly  re- 
ceived, were  washed  away  in  the  blood  of  the  guilty, 
or  obnoxious,  families.  The  matrons  and  virgins 
of  Rome  were  exposed  to  injuries  more  dreadful, 
in  the  apprf hension  of  chastity,  than  death  itself; 
and   the   ecclesiastical   historian    has   selected    an 

Ii  See  Au^iistin,  de  rivitat.  T)ei,  1.  i.  r.  1 — G.  lie  partieiilarty  ap. 
\wa\%  to  the  examples  of  Troy,  Syracuse,  and  Tarentum. 

i  Jerom  (torn.  i.  p.  121.  ad  Prinrjpiani)  lus  applied  to  the  saek  of 
Home  all  the  sli/>iv.r  expres-sions  of  Virffil : 

Uuiv  cladeiu  illius  norlis,  qiiis  funcra  fando, 
Exphrel,  &e, 
Procopiiis  (I.  i.  c.  2.)  positively  affirimi  that  great  numljers  were  5laiit 
by  the  Goths.  Aii:.'ustin  (de  Civ.  Ilei,  I.  i.  c.  12.  1.T)  offers  christian 
comfort  for  the  deatli  of  those,  wliose  bodies  fmulla  tnipornj  had 
remained  fin  ttttitil  Htrafjp)  iinhuried.  liarnitius,  from  the  dilTeri'iit 
writings  of  the  fatlierv.  has  thrown  some  lijjhl  on  the  sack  of  Home. 
Annal.  licclcs.  A.  1).  410.  No.  16—44. 

k  Sozomeii,  I.  ix.  c.  10  Aii:iistin  (de  Civitat.  Dii,  I.  !.  r.  17.)  iiiti- 
m.ites.  (hat  some  vir[; ins  or  matrons  actitally  killed  themselves  to  escipc 
riolatiuii ;  and   tlioiifli  he  admires  Iheir  spirit,  lie  is  obliged,  by  his 


example  of  female  virtue,  for  the  admiration  of 
future  ages.!"  A  Roman  lady,  of  singular  beauty 
and  orthodox  faith,  had  excited  the  impatient  de- 
sires of  a  young  Goth,  who,  aceordiiig  to  the  saga- 
(;ious  rcm;irk  of  Sozouicn,  was  attached  to  the  Arian 
heresy.  ICxaspcrated  by  her  obstinate  resistance,  he 
drew  his  sword,  and,  with  the  anger  of  a  lover,  slightly 
wounded  her  neck.  The  bleeding  heroine  still  con- 
tinued to  brave  his  resentment,  and  to  repel  his  love, 
till  the  ravisher  desisted  from  his  unavailing  efl'orts, 
rcspertfully  conducted  her  to  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Vatican,  and  gave  six  pieces  of  gold  to  the  guards 
of  the  church,  on  condition  that  they  should  re- 
store her  inviolate  to  the  arms  of  her  husband. 
Such  instances  of  courage  and  generosity  were  not 
extremely  common.  The  brutal  soldiers  satisfied 
their  sensual  appetites,  without  consulting  cither 
the  inclination,  or  the  duties,  of  their  female  cap- 
tives ;  and  a  nice  question  of  casuistry  was  seriou.s- 
ly  agitated.  Whether  those  tender  victims,  who  had 
inllexibly  lefused  their  consent  to  the  violation 
which  they  sustained,  had  lost,  by  their  misfortune, 
the  glorious  crown  of  virginity.'  There  were  other 
losses  indeed  of  a  more  substantial  kind,  and  more 
general  concern.  It  cannot  be  presumed,  that  all 
the  barbarians  were  at  all  times  capable  of  perpe- 
trating such  amorous  outrages  ;  and  tlie  want  of 
youth,  or  beauty,  or  chastity,  protected  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Roman  women  from  the  danger  of  a 
rape.  Rut  avarice  is  an  insatiate  and  universal 
passion  ;  since  the  enjoyment  of  almost  every  ob- 
ject that  can  afford  pleasure  to  the  different  tastes 
and  tempers  of  mankind  may  be  procured  by  the 
possession  of  wealth.  In  the  pillage  of  Rome,  a 
just  preference  was  given  to  gold  and  jewels,  which 
contain  tlie  greatest  value  in  the  smallest  compass 
and  weight :  but,  after  these  portal)le  riches  had 
been  removed  by  the  more  diligent  robbers,  the 
palaces  of  Rome  were  rudely  stripped  of  their 
splendid  and  costly  furniture.  The  sideboards  of 
massy  plate,  and  the  variegated  wardrobes  of  silk 
and  purple,  were  irregularly  piled  in  the  waggons, 
tliat  always  followed  the  march  of  a  Gothic  army. 
The  most  exquisite  works  of  art  were  roughly 
handled,  or  wantonly  destroyed:  many  a  statue 
was  melted  for  the  sake  of  the  precious  materials  ; 
and  many  a  vase,  in  the  division  of  the  spoil,  was 
shivered  into  fragments  by  the  stroke  of  a  battle- 
axe.  The  acquisition  of  riches  served  only  to 
stimulate  the  avarice  of  the  rapacious  barbarians, 
who  proceeded,  by  threats,  by  blows,  and  by  tor- 
tures, to  force  from  their  prisoners  the  confession 

tlienlo^jy,  to  condemn  their  rash  presimiption.  Perhaps  the  good 
bishop  of  Hippo  was  too  easy  in  the  belief,  as  well  as  tiwi  ri^id  in  the 
censure,  of  this  act  of  Icmale  heroism  The  twenty  maidens  (if  they 
e^cr  existed)  who  threw  themselves  iiilo  (he  I.lbe,  when  Masdebnrf? 
was  taken  by  storm,  have  been  multiplied  to  the  number  of  twelve 
biiodred.     See  Ilarle's  History  of  Gustavns  Aiiolphns,  vol.  i.  p,  308. 

1  See  Aususlin,  de  Civitat.'Dei,  1.  i.  c  Hi.  18.  He  treats  the  subject 
witb  remarkable  accuracy;  and  after  admitting  that  there  cannot  be 
any  crime,  where  (here  is  no  consent,  be  adds,  Sed  quia  noii  solum  quod 
.id  dolorein.  veriim  etiam  quod  ad  libidinem,  pertinet,  in  corporealieno 
perpetrari  potest;  quie'|uid  tale  factum  fuerit,  etsi  retentatn  conslan- 
tissimo  animo  piidicitiam  non  exeutif,  pudorcm  tameti  incutit,  ne 
eredatnr  factum  cum  mentis  eli.-mi  volnntate.  quod  fieri  fortasse  sine 
earnis  aliqiiL'i  voluptate  noii  potiitt.  In  c.  18.  be  makes  some  curious 
distinctions  between  moral  and  physical  virginity. 
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of  hidden  treasure."  Visible  splendour  and  ex- 
pense were  alleged  as  a  proof  of  a  plentiful  for- 
tune :  tlie  appearance  of  poverty  was  imputed  to  a 
parsimonious  disposition  ;  and  the  obstinacy  of 
some  misers,  who  endured  the  most  cruel  torments 
before  they  would  discover  the  secret  object  of  their 
affection,  was  fatal  to  many  unhappy  wretches,  who 
expired  under  the  lash,  for  refusing  to  reveal  their 
imaginary  treasures.  The  edifices  of  Rome,  though 
the  damage  has  been  much  e.xaggerated,  received 
some  injury  from  the  violence  of  the  Goths.  At 
their  entrance  through  the  Salarian  gate,  they  fired 
the  adjacent  houses  to  guide  their  march,  and  to 
distract  the  attention  of  the  citizens :  the  flames, 
which  encountered  no  obstacle  in  the  disorder  of 
the  night,  consumed  many  private  and  public 
buildings;  and  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  Sallust " 
remained,  in  the  age  of  Justinian,  a  stately  monu- 
ment of  the  Gothic  conflagration."  Yet  a  contem- 
porary historian  has  observed,  that  fire  could 
scarcely  consume  the  enormous  beams  of  solid 
brass,  and  that  the  strength  of  man  was  insufficient 
to  subvert  the  foundations  of  ancient  structures. 
Some  truth  may  possibly  be  concealed  in  his  de- 
vout assertion,  that  the  wrath  of  Heaven  supplied 
the  imperfections  of  hostile  rage  ;  and  that  the 
proud  Forum  of  Rome,  decorated  with  the  statues 
of  so  many  gods  and  heroes,  was  levelled  in  the 
dust  by  the  stroke  of  lightning.P 
Captives  and  fu-  Whatever  might  be  the  numbers,  of 
gitives,  equestrian  or  plebeian  rank,  who 
perished  in  the  massacre  of  Rome,  it  is  confidently 
aflirmed,  that  only  one  senator  lost  his  life  by  the 
sword  of  the  enemy.''  But  it  was  not  easy  to  com- 
pute the  multitudes,  who,  from  an  honourable 
station,  and  a  prosperous  fortune,  were  suddenly 
reduced  to  the  miserable  condition  of  captives  and 
exiles.  As  the  barbarians  had  more  occasion  for 
money  than  for  slaves,  they  fixed,  at  a  moderate 
price,  the  redemption  of  their  indignant  prisoners ; 
and  the  ransom  was  often  paid  by  the  benevolence 

ID  Marcella,  a  Roman  lady,  equally  respectable  for  her  rank,  her  age, 
and  her  piety,  was  thrown  on  tlie  ground,  and  beaten  and  cruelly  whip- 
ped, caesjim  fuslibus  flaiiellismie,  ^c.  Jerom,  torn.  i.  p.  121.  ad  Priuci- 
piam.  See  Augustin,  de  Civ.  Dei.l.  i.  c.lO.  The  modern  Sacco  di  Roma, 
p.  208.  gives  an  idea  of  the  various  methods  of  torturing  prisoners  for 
gold. 

n  The  historian  Salhist,  who  usefully  practised  tfie  vices  which  he 
has  so  elofjuently  censured,  employed  tiie  plunder  of  Numidia  to  adorn 
his  palace  and  gardens  on  the  Uuirinal  hill.  The  spot  where  the  house 
stood  is  now  marked  by  the  church  of  St.  Susanna,  separated  only  by 
a  street  from  the  batlis  of  Diocletian,  and  not  far  aistant  from  the 
Salarian  gate.  See  Nardini,  Roma  Antica,  p.  192,  193.  and  the  great 
Plan  of  IVIodern  Rome,  by  Nolli. 

0  The  expressions  of  Procopius  are  distinct  and  moderate,  (de  Bell. 
Vandal.  I.  i.  c.  2  )  The  Chronicle  of  Marcellinus  speaks  too  strongly, 
liartem  urhis  Uomee  cremavit;  and  the  words  of  Philostorgius  fti* 
tijei-ioif  At  TUT  TToXewc  Kdjiei'iir,  I.  xii.  c.  3.)  convey  a  false  and  exagge- 
rated idea.  Bargains  has  composed  a  particular  dls.serlation  (see  torn, 
iv.  Anttqnit.  Hon).  Gra;v.)  lo  prove  that  the  edifices  of  Rome  were  tiot 
subverted  by  the  Goths  and  Vandals. 

P  Orosius,  I.  li.  c.  19.  p.  I.t3.  Me  speaks  as  if  lie  disapproved  all 
statues;  vel  Dcnm  vd  hoininem  mentiuntur.  They  consisted  of  the 
kings  of  Alba  and  Rome  from  iEneas,  the  Romans,  illustrious  either  in 
arms  or  arts,  and  the  deified  Cttsars.  The  expression  which  he  uses  of 
/bn/m  is  somewhat  ambiguous,  since  there  existed ^ye  principal  Forn  ; 
but  .IS  they  were  all  contiguous  and  adjacent,  in  the  plain  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  Capitoline,  the  Quirinal,  the  Esquiline,  and  the  Pala- 
tine hills,  they  might  fairly  be  considered  as  one.  See  the  Roma 
Anli(|ua  of  Donatus,  p.  162—201.  and  the  Roma  Antica  of  Nardini, 
p.  212— 273.  The  former  is  more  useful  for  the  ancient  descriptions, 
tlie  latter  for  the  actual  topography. 

1  Orosius  (1.  ii.  c.  19.  p.  142.)  compareslhc  cruelty  of  the  Gaulsand 
the  clemency  of  the  Goths.  Ibi  vix  quemquam  inventum  senatoreni, 
qui  vel  ahseus  evaserit ;  hie  vix  quemquam  requiri,  qui  forte  ut  iatens 


of  their  friends,  or  the  charity  of  strangers.'  The 
captives,  who  were  regularly  sold,  either  in  open 
market,  or  by  private  contract,  would  have  legally 
regained  their  native  freedom,  which  it  was  im- 
possible for  a  citizen  to  lose,  or  to  alienate.'  But 
as  it  was  soon  discovered,  that  the  vindication  of 
their  liberty  would  endanger  their  lives  ;  and  that 
the  Goths,  unless  they  were  tempted  to  sell,  might 
be  provoked  to  murder,  their  useless  prisoners  ;  the 
civil  jurisprudence  had  been  already  qualified  by  a 
wise  regulation,  that  they  should  be  obliged  to 
serve  the  moderate  term  of  five  years,  till  they  had 
discharged  by  their  labour  the  price  of  their  re- 
demption.' The  nations  who  invaded  the  Roman 
empire,  had  driven  before  them,  into  Italy,  whole 
troops  of  hungry  and  aflrighted  provincials,  less  ap- 
prehensive of  servitude  than  of  famine.  The  cala- 
mities of  Rome  and  Italy  dispersed  the  inhabitants 
to  the  most  lonely,  the  most  secure,  the  most  distant 
places  of  refuge.  While  the  Gothic  cavalry  spread 
terror  and  desolation  along  the  sea-coast  of  Cam- 
pania and  Tuscany,  the  little  island  of  Igilium, 
separated  by  a  narrow  channel  from  the  Argentarian 
promontory,  repulsed,  or  eluded,  their  hostile  at- 
tempts ;  and  at  so  small  a  distance  from  Rome, 
great  numbers  of  citizens  were  securely  concealed 
in  the  thick  woods  of  that  sequestered  spot."  The 
ample  patrimonies,  which  many  senatorian  families 
possessed  in  Africa,  invited  them,  if  they  had  time 
and  prudence,  to  escape  from  the  ruin  of  their 
country  ;  to  embrace  the  shelter  of  that  hospitable 
province.  The  most  illustrious  of  these  fugitives 
was  the  noble  and  pious  Proba,*^  the  widow  of  the 
pra^fect  Petronius.  After  the  death  of  her  husband, 
the  most  powerful  subject  of  Rome,  she  had  re- 
mained at  the  head  of  the  Anician  family,  and 
successively  supplied,  from  her  private  fortune,  the 
expense  of  the  consulships  of  her  three  sons.  When 
the  city  was  besieged  and  taken  by  the  Goths, 
Proba  supported,  with  christian  resignation,  the 
loss  of  immense  riches  ;  embarked  in  a  small  vessel, 

perierit.  But  there  is  an  air  of  rhetoric,  and  perhaps  of  falsehood,  in 
this  antithesis;  and  Socrates  M.  vii.c.  10.)  affirms,  perhaps  by  an  oppo- 
site exaggeration,  that  many  senators  were  put  lo  death  with  various 
and  exquisite  tortures. 

r  IMiilti  .  .  .  christian!  in  captivitatem  duct!  sunt.  Augustin,  de 
Civ,  Dei,  1.  i.  c.  14.  and  the  christians  experienced  no  peculiar  hard- 
ships. 

9  See  Heinecrius,  Antiquitat.  Juris  Roman,  tom.  i.  p.  S*&, 
t  Appendix  Cod.  Theodos.  xvi.  in  Sirniond.  Opera,  torn.  i.  p.  735. 
This  edict  was  published  on  the  llth  of  December,  A.  D.  408.  and  is 
more  reasonable  than  properly  belonged  to  the  ministers  of  HgDorius. 
u  Eminus  Igilii  sylvosacicumina  miror  ; 
(iuera  fraudare  nefas  laiidishonore  sua?. 
Ha?c  proprigs  nuper  tulata  est  insula  saltus ; 

Sive  loci  ingenio,  seu  Domini  genio. 
Gurgite  cum  modico  victricibusobstitit  armis, 

Tanquam  longinqno  dis.sociata  mari, 
H*c  muttos  lacerii  suscepit  aburbc  fugatos, 

Hie  fessis  posito  certa  timoresalus. 
Plurima  terreno  populavcrat  xquorabello, 

Contra  natiiram  clas.se  timendiisequcs: 
Uouni,  mira  tides,  vario  di.scriiuine  portiim  I 
Tarn  prope  Romanis,  tarn  prociil  cssctietis. 

Rutilins,  in  Itinerar.  I.  i.  32.>. 
The  island  is  now  called  Giglio.  SeeCluvcr.  Ital.  Antiq.  1.  ii.  p.  502. 
X  As  the  adventures  of  Proba  and  her  family  are  coniiecled  with  the 
life  of  St.  Augustin,  Iliey  are  diligently  illustrated  by  Tillemont,  Mem. 
Dccles.  tom.  xiii.  p.  (>20— 63.'i.  Some  time  after  their  arrival  in  Africa, 
Demetrias  took  the  veil,  and  made  a  vow  of  virginity  ;  an  event  which 
was  considered  asof  the  highest  importance  to  Rome  and  lo  the  world. 
All  the  Saints  wrote  congratulatory  letters  to  her;  that  of  Jerom  i.s 
still  extant,  (tom.  i.  p.  t>2— 73.  ad  Demctriad.  de  servand.i  Virginitat.l 
and  conUiins  a  mixture  of  absurd  reasoning,  spirited  declamation,  and 
curious  facts,  soiuc  of  which  relate  to  the  siege  and  s;ick  of  Rome, 
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from  wlicnce  she  liclicld,  at  sea,  the  llamcs  of  her 
burniiis  pahu'c,  and  llrd  witli  her  daughter  La^ta, 
and  her  graiul-dauj;hter,  the  eelehrated  virgin 
Dcmetrias,  to  the  eoast  of  Africa.  The  benevolent 
profusion  with  which  the  matron  distril)iited  the 
fruits,  or  the  price,  of  her  estates,  contributed  to 
alleviate  the  misfortunes  of  exile  and  captivity. 
But  even  the  familjofProba  herself  was  not  exempt 
from  the  rapacious  oppression  of  count  Heraclian, 
who  basely  sold,  in  matrimonial  prostitution,  the 
noblest  maidens  of  Home  to  the  lust  or  avarice  of 
the  Syrian  merchants.  The  Italian  fug;itives  were 
dispersed  through  the  provinces,  along  the  coast  of 
Egypt  and  Asia,  as  far  as  Constantinople  and 
Jerusalem ;  and  the  village  of  Bethlem,  the  solitary 
residence  of  St.  Jerom  and  his  female  converts, 
was  crowded  with  illustrious  beggars  of  either  sex, 
and  every  age.  who  excited  the  public  compassion 
by  the  remembrance  of  their  past  fortune."  This 
awful  catastrophe  of  Rome  filled  the  astonished 
empire  with  grief  and  terror.  So  interesting  a  con- 
trast of  greatness  and  ruin,  disposed  the  fond 
credulity  of  the  people  to  deplore,  and  even  to  ex- 
aggerate, the  alllictions  of  the  queen  of  cities.  The 
clergy,  who  applied  to  recent  events  the  lofty 
metaphors  of  oriental  prophecy,  were  sonietiiiies 
tempted  to  confound  the  destruction  of  the  capital, 
and  the  dissolution  of  the  globe. 
„   .    ,„  There   exists   in    human   nature    a 

Sack  of  Home  by 

the  tronjis  of  Strong  propensity  to  depreciate  the 
advantages,  and  to  magnify  the  evils, 
of  the  present  times.  Yet,  when  the  first  emotions 
had  subsided,  and  a  fair  estimate  was  made  of  the 
real  damage,  the  more  learned  and  judicious  con- 
temporaries were  forced  to  confess,  that  infant 
Rome  had  formerly  received  more  essential  injury 
from  the  Gauls,  than  she  had  now  sustained  from 
the  Goths  in  her  declining  age."  The  experience 
of  eleven  centuries  had  enabled  posterity  to  produce 
a  much  more  singular  parallel  ;  and  to  alTirm  with 
confidence,  that  the  ravages  of  the  barbarians,  whom 
Alaric  had  led  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  were 
less  destructive,  than  the  hostilities  exercised  by 
the  troops  of  Charles  the  fifth,  a  catholic  prince, 
who  styled  himself  emperor  of  the  Romans."  The 
Goths  evacuated  the  city  at  the  end  of  six  days, 
but  Rome  remained  above  nine  months  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  imperialists  :  and  every  hour  was 
stained  by  some  atrocious  act  of  cruelty,  lust,  and 
rapine.  The  authority  of  Alaric  preserved  some 
order  and  moderation  among  the  ferocious  multi- 
tude, which  acknowledged  him  for  their  leader  and 

y  Sec  the  pathetic  complaint  of  Jerom  (torn.  v.  p.  400.)  in  !iis  preface 
to  the  second  book  of  iiisCuraraentaries  on  the  proplict  Ezekiel. 

z  Orosius,  tliouph  witli  some  theological  partiality,  stijtca  this  com. 
parisoo,  I.  ii.  c.  i'J.  p.  142.  I.  vii.  c.  .■»!).  p.  575.  But,  in  the  hi.story  of 
tlic  taking  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls,  every  thing  is  uncertain,  nnti  per- 
haps fabulous.  See  tleaufort  sur  rincerlituile,  &:c.  de  I'Hisloirc 
Romalne,  p.  356;  and  Melot,  in  the  Mem.  de  I'Acadcmie  des  Inscripl. 
torn.  XV.  p.  1 — 21. 

a  The  reader  who  wishes  to  inform  himself  of  the  circumstances  of 
this  famous  event,  may  peruse  an  admirable  narrative  in  Dr.  Robert, 
son's  History  of  Charles  V.  vol.  ii.  p.  28.3.  or  consult  the  Annali  d'ltalia 
of  the  learned  Muratori,  torn.  xiv.  p.  230 — 2-14.  octavo  edition.  If  he  is 
4lesirons  of  examining  the  originals,  he  may  have  recourse  to  the 
eighteenth  book  of  the  great,  but  untinLslied,  history  of  Guicciardini. 
But  the  account  which  most  truly  deserves  tlie  name  of  authentic  and 


king;  but  the  constable  of  Bourbon  had  gloriously 
fallen  in  the  attack  of  the  walls  ;  and  tlie  death  of 
the  general  removed  every  restraint  of  discipline, 
from  an  army  which  consisted  of  three  independent 
nations,  the  Italians,  the  Spaniards,  and  the  Ger- 
mans.   In  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
manners  of  Italy  exhibited  a  remarkable  scene  of 
the  depravity  of  mankind.     They  united  the  san- 
guinary crimes  that  prevail  in  an  unsettled  state  of 
society,  with   the  polished  vices  that  spring   from 
the  abuse  of  art  and  luxury  ;  and  the  loose  adven- 
turers, who   had  violated   every  prejudice  of  pa- 
tiiotisin  and  superstition  to  assault  the  palace  of 
the  Roman  pontift',  must  deserve  to  be  considered 
as  the  most  prolligate  of  the  Italians.     At  the  same 
a^ra,  the  Spaniarrls  were  the  terror  both  of  the  old 
and  new  world  :  but  their  high-spirited  valour  was 
disgraced  by  gloomy  pride,  rapacious  avarice,  and 
unrelenting  cruelty.     Indefatigable  in  the  pursuit 
of  fame  and  riches,  they  had  improved,  by  repeated 
practice,  the  most  exquisite  and  effectual  methods 
of  torturing  their  prisoners  :  many  of  the  Castilians, 
who    pillaged   Rome,   were   familiars  of  the   holy 
inquisition  ;   and   some   volunteers,  perhaps,   were 
lately  returned  from  the  conquest  of  Mexico.     The 
Germans  were  less  corrupt  than  the  Italians,  less 
cruel  than  the  Spaniards  ;  and  the  rustic,  or  even 
savage,  aspect  of  those  Tramontane  warriors,  often 
disguised  a  simple  and  merciful  disposition.     But 
they  had  imbibed,  in  the  first  fervour  of  the  refor- 
mation, the   spirit,  as  well   as   the    principles,  of 
Luther.     It  was  their  favourite  amusement  to  in- 
sult, or  destroy,  the  consecrated  objects  of  catholic 
superstition;  they  indulged,  without  pity  or  remorse, 
a  devout  hatred  against  the  clergy  of  every  deno- 
mination and  degree,  who  form  so  considerable  a 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  modern  Rome  ;  and  their 
fanatic  zeal  might  aspire  to  subvert  the  tlirone  of 
antichrist,  to  purify,  with  blood  and  fire,  the  abomi- 
nations of  the  spiritual  Babylon.'' 

The  retreat  of  the  victorious  Goths,  .,   . 

Alaric    evacuates 

who  evacuated  Rome  on  the  sixth  Rome,  and  ra- 
day,«  might  be  the  result  of  prudence;  "*'^''  d''  Vio. 
but  it  was  not  surely  the  effect  of  *"=•  *"■ 
fear.d  At  the  head  of  an  army,  encumbered  with 
rich  and  weighty  spoils,  their  intrepid  leader  ad- 
vanced along  the  Appian  way  into  the  southern 
provinces  of  Italy,  destroying  whatever  dared  to 
o]>pose  his  passage,  and  contenting  himself  with 
the  plunder  of  the  unresisting  country.  The  fate 
of  Capua,  the  proud  and  luxurious  metropolis  of 
Campania,  and  which  was  respected,  even  in  its 

original,  is  a  little  book,  entitled,  //  Sttcco  di  noma,  composed,  within 
less  than  a  month  after  the  assault  of  the  city,  by  the  brother  of  the 
historian  Giiicciardini,  who  appears  to  have  been  an  able  magistrate, 
and  a  dispassionate  writer. 

>•  The  furious  spirit  of  I^ulher,  the  effect  iif  temper  and  entliusi.ism, 
ha.s  been  forcibly  attacked,  (Bnssuet,  Hist,  des  Variations  des  lOghses 
I'rotcstantes,  livre  i.  |i.  20— 3fi.)  and  feebly  defended.  (Seckendorf, 
rommenl.  de  I.ntlieninismo,  especially  I.  i.  No.  78.  p.  120.  and  I.  ill. 
No.  122.  p.  556.) 

c  Marcellinus,  in  Chron.  Orosins  (1.  vir.  c.  39.  p.  575.)  asserts,  that  he 
left  Rome  on  the  third  ilay  ;  but  this  difTorence  is  easily  reconciled  by 
the  successive  motions  of  great  bodies  of  troops, 

a  Socrates  (1.  vii.  e.  10.)  pretends,  without  any  colour  of  truth  or 
reason,  that  Alaric  fled  on  the  report,  tliat  the  armies  of  the  eastern 
empire  were  iu  full  march  to  attack  him. 
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liecay,  as  the  eighth  city  of  the  empire."^  is  buried 
in  oblivion  ;  whilst  the  adjacent  town  of  Nola'  has 
been  ilhistrated,  on  this  occasion,  by  the  sanctity 
of  Paulinas,'  who  was  successively  a  consul,  a 
inonk,  and  a  bishop.  At  the  age  of  forty,  he  re- 
nounced the  enjoyment  of  wealth  and  honour,  of 
society  and  literature,  to  embrace  a  life  of  solitude 
and  penance  :  and  the  loud  applause  of  the  clergy 
encouraged  him  to  despise  the  reproaches  of  his 
worldly  friends,  who  ascribed  this  desperate  act  to 
some  disorder  of  the  mind  or  body.''  An  early  and 
passionate  attachment  detei-mined  him  to  tix  his 
humble  dwelling  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Nola, 
near  the  miraculous  tomb  of  St.  Fa;lix,  which  the 
public  devotion  had  already  surrounded  with  five 
large  and  populous  churches.  The  remains  of  his 
fortune,  and  of  his  understanding,  were  dedicated 
to  the  service  of  the  glorious  martyr  ;  whose  praise, 
on  the  day  of  his  festival,  Paulinus  never  failed  to 
celebrate  by  a  solemn  hymn  ;  and  in  whose  name  he 
erected  a  sixth  church,  of  superior  elegance  and 
beauty,  which  was  decorated  with  many  curious 
pictures,  from  the  history  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament. Such  assiduous  zeal  secured  the  favour 
of  the  saint,'  or  at  least  of  the  people;  and,  after 
fifteen  years'  retirement,  the  Roman  consul  was 
compelled  to  accept  the  bishopric  of  Nola,  a  few 
months  before  the  city  was  invested  by  the  Goths. 
During  the  siege,  some  religious  persons  were  .satis- 
fied that  they  had  seen,  either  in  dreams  or  visions, 
the  divine  form  of  their  tutelar  patron  ;  yet  it  soon 
appeared  by  the  event,  that  Fa>lix  wanted  power, 
or  inclination,  to  preserve  the  flock,  of  which  he 
had  formerly  been  the  shepherd.  Nola  was  not 
saved  from  the  general  devastation  ;  ■=  and  the  cap- 
tive bishop  was  protected  only  by  the  general 
opinion  of  his  innocence  and  poverty.  Above  four 
years  elapsed  from  the  successful  invasion  of  Italy 
by  the  arms  of  Alaric,  to  the  voluntary  retreat  of 
the  Goths  under  the  conduct  of  his  successor  Adol- 
Poswssion  of  phus  ;  and,  during  the  whole  time, 
G^IL!'^  """  *'"^y  reigned  without  control  over  a 
A.  D.  J08— (12.  country,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
ancients,  had  united  all  the  various  excellences  of 
nature  and  art.  The  prosperity,  indeed,  which 
Italy  had  attained  in  the  auspicious  age  of  the 
Antonines,  had  gradually  declined  with  the  decline 
of  the  empire.     The  fruits  of  a  long  peace  perished 

e  Ausonius  (le  Claris  Urbibiis,  p.  2.13.  edit.  Toll.  The  luxury  of 
Capua  had  formerly  surpassed  that  of  Sybaris  itself.  See  Atheliieus 
Deipnosnphirit.  1.  xii.  p  528.  edit.  Casaubou. 

f  Forty. eight  years  before  the  fnuiidatioii  of  Rome,  (about  800  before 
the  christian  era.)  the  Tuscans  built  Cijuia  and  Nola,  at  the  distance  of 
twenty-three  miles  from  each  other ;  but  the  latter  of  the  two  cities 
never  emerged  from  a  state  of  mediocrity. 

e  Tilleniout  (Mem.  Kccles.  torn.  xiv.  p.  1 — I4'j.)  has  compiled,  with 
his  usual  diligence,  alt  that  relates  to  the  life  and  writmgs  of  Paulinus. 
whose  retreat  is  celebrated  by  his  own  pen,  and  by  the  praises  of  St! 
Ambnjse,  St.  Jerotn,  St.  Augustiu,  Sulpicius  Severus,  &tc.  tiis  christian 
friends  and  contemporaries. 

h  Sec  the  alTectiouate  letters  of  Ausonius  (epist.  xix.— xxv.  p.  650 — 
fiilS.  edit.  Toll.)  to  his  colleague,  his  friend,  and  his  iliscinlc.  Paulinus. 
The  religion  of  Ausonius  is  still  a  problem,  (see  Mem.  de  I'Acadctuie 
des  Inscriptions,  tom.  xv.  p.  12.3— 138.)  I  believe  that  it  was  such  iu  his 
own  time,  and,  consequently,  that  iu  his  heart  he  was  a  pagan. 

i  The  humble  Paulinus  once  presumed  to  say,  that  lie' believed  St. 
F.-elix  did  love  him  ;  at  least,  as  a  master  loves  his  little  dog. 

li  See  Jornandes.  de  Ueb.  Get.  c.  .30.  p.  653.  PhiloslorL'ius,  1.  xii.  r. 
3  Aueiistin,  de  Civ.  Dei,  I.  i.  c.  10.  Baronius,  Anual.  Eccles  A.  D 
410.     No.  IS,  46. 


under  the  rude  grasp  of  the  barbarians  ;  and  they 
themselves  were  incapable  of  tasting  the  more  ele- 
gant refinements  of  luxury,  which  had  been  pre- 
pared for  the  use  of  the  soft  and  polished  Italians. 
Each  soldier,  however,  claimed  an  ample  portion  of 
the  substantial  plenty,  the  corn  and  cattle,  oil  and 
wine,  that  was  daily  collected,  and  consumed,  in 
the  Gothic  camp;  and  the  principal  warriors  in- 
sulted the  villas,  and  gardens,  once  inhabited  by 
LucuUus  and  Cicero,  along  the  beauteous  coast  of 
Campania.  Their  trembling  captives,  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  Roman  senators,  presented,  in  goblets 
of  gold  and  gems,  large  draughts  of  Falcrnian  wine, 
to  the  haughty  victors  ;  who  stretched  their  huge 
limbs  under  the  shade  of  plane-trees,'  artificially 
disposed  to  exclude  the  scorching  rays,  and  to  ad- 
mit the  genial  warmth,  of  the  sun.  These  delights 
were  enhanced  by  the  memory  of  past  hardships  : 
the  comparison  of  their  native  soil,  the  bleak  and 
barren  hills  of  Scythia,  and  the  frozen  banks  of  the 
Elbe  and  Danube,  added  new  charms  to  the  feli- 
city of  the  Italian  climate."" 

Whether  fame,  or  conquest,  or  riches.  Death  of  Aliric 
were  the  object  of  .\laric,  he  pursued  *■  °-  ^"'• 
that  object  with  an  indefatigable  ardour,  which 
could  neither  be  quelled  by  adversity,  nor  satiated 
by  success.  No  sooner  had  he  reached  the  extreme 
land  of  Italy,  than  he  was  attracted  by  the  neigh- 
bouring prospect  of  a  fertile  and  peaceful  island. 
Yet  even  the  possession  of  Sicily  he  considered 
only  as  an  intermediate  step  to  the  important  expe- 
dition, which  he  already  meditated  against  the  con- 
tinent of  Africa.  The  straits  of  Rhegium  and 
5Iessina°  are  twelve  miles  in  length,  and,  in  the 
narrowest  passage,  about  one  mile  and  a  half 
broad  ;  and  the  fabulous  monsters  of  the  deep,  the 
rocks  of  Scylla,  and  the  whirlpool  of  Charybdis, 
could  terrify  none  but  the  most  timid  and  unskilful 
mariners.  Yet  as  soon  as  the  first  division  of  the 
Goths  had  embarked,  a  sudden  tempest  arose,  which 
sunk,  or  scattered,  many  of  the  transports  ;  their 
courage  was  daunted  by  the  terrors  of  a  new  ele- 
ment ;  and  the  whole  design  was  defeated  by  the 
premature  death  of  Alaric,  which  fixed,  after  a 
short  illness,  the  fatal  term  of  his  conquests.  The 
ferocious  character  of  the  barbarians  was  displayed, 
in  the  funeral  of  a  hero,  whose  valour,  and  fortune, 
they  celebrated  with  mournful  applause.     By  the 

I  The  platfiTius,  or  plane.tree,  was  a  favourite  of  the  ancient-s.  by 
whom  it  was  propagated,  for  the  sake  of  shade,  from  the  e.ist  to  GaQI. 
Pliny,  Hist.  Natur.  xii.  3,  4.  5.  He  mentions  several  of  an  enormous 
size:  one  in  the  imperial  villa,  at  Vehtro:,  which  Caligula  c.ilied  his 
nest,  as  the  branches  were  capable  of  liolding  a  large  table,  the  propter 
attendants,  and  the  emperor  himself,  whom  I'linv  quaintly  styles  pars 
umbrtc;  an  expression  wlticil  might,  with  equal  reason,  be  applied  to 
Alaric. 

m  The  prostrate  south  to  the  destroyer  yields 

Her  Imasted  titles,  and  her  golden  fields; 

V\'ith  grim  delJLiht  the  brood  of  winter  view 

A  brighter  dav.  and  skies  of  a/urc  hue  ; 

Scent  the  new- "fragrance  of  the  o|)eniiig  rose, 

And  quatf  the  pendant  vintaire  as  it  grows. 
See  Gray's  poems,  published  by  IVIr.  Mason,   p.   U»7.     Instead  of  com. 
piling  tablesof  chronology  and  natural  history,  why  did  not  !Mr.  Gray 
apply  the  powers  of  his  genius  to  tinish  the  pliitosuidlic  [loeiu,  of  which 
he  has  left  such  an  exi|Uisite  specimen  ! 

n  For  the  jierlect  description  of  the  .straits  of  Mejwina,  Scvlla,  Cha- 
rybdis, kc.  .see  Cluverins,  (llal.  Antiq.  I.  iv.  n.  I0J13  a,ij  Sicilia  Antiq. 
I.'  i.  p.  60 — 70.)  who  had  diligently  studied  the  ancients,  and  sutveyeii 
with  a  curious  eye  the  actuaf  face  of  the  country. 
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labour  of  a  capti'c  multitude,  tlicy  forcibly  diverted 
the  course  of  tbe  Buscnlinus,  a  small  river  that 
washes  the  walls  of  Conscntia.  The  royal  sepulchre, 
adorned  with  the  splendid  spoils,  and  trophies,  of 
Rome,  was  constructed  in  the  vacant  bed  ;  the 
waters  were  then  restored  to  their  natural  channel; 
and  the  secret  spot,  where  the  remains  of  Alaric 
liad  been  deposited,  was  for  ever  concealed  by  the 
inhuman  massacre  of  the  prisoners,  who  had  been 
employed  to  execute  the  work." 
Adoij.huskinsof  Thc  personal  animosities,  and  here- 
tiic  Goiiw  con-   ji(;,iy  fcuds,  of  tlic  barbariaus,  were 

eludes  a  jieace  -^  '  »  ^ 

« ill!  the  iiiipire,  suspended  by  the  stron;;  necessity  of 
ai((l  marches  into  .  .  i     ,      i     "         i    ,    ■    , 

Gaul,  their  allairs  ;  and  the  l)rave  Adolphus, 

A.  D.  412.  jiij.  i),otbcr-in-law  of  thc  deceased 
monarch,  was  unanimously  elected  to  succeed  to 
his  throne.  The  character  and  political  system  of 
the  new  king  of  the  Goths,  may  be  best  understood 
from  his  own  conversation  with  an  illustrious  citizen 
of  Narbonne ;  who  afterwards,  in  a  pilsriinase  to 
the  Holy  Land,  related  it  to  St.  Jeroni,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  historian  Orosius.  "  In  the  full  confi- 
dence of  valour  and  victory,  I  once  aspired  (said 
Adolphus)  to  change  the  face  of  the  universe ;  to 
obliterate  the  name  of  Rome  ;  to  erect  on  its  ruins 
thc  dominion  of  the  Goths  ;  and  to  acquire,  like 
Augustus,  the  immortal  fame  of  the  founder  of  a  new 
empire.  By  repeated  experiments,  I  was  gradually 
convinced,  that  laws  are  essentially  necessary  to 
maintain  and  regulate  a  well-constituted  state  ;  and 
that  the  fierce  untractablc  humour  of  the  Goths  was 
incapable  of  bearing  the  salutary  yoke  of  laws,  and 
civil  government.  From  that  moment  I  proposed 
to  myself  a  different  object  of  glory  and  ambition  ; 
and  it  is  now  my  sincere  wish,  that  the  gratitude  of 
future  ages  should  acknowledge  the  merit  of  a 
stranger,  who  employed  the  sword  of  the  Goths,  not 
to  subvert,  but  to  restore  and  maintain,  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Roman  empire. "i'  With  these  pacific 
views,  the  successor  of  Alaric  suspended  the  opera- 
tions of  war ;  and  seriously  ncgociated  with  the 
imperial  court  a  treaty  of  friendship  and  alliance. 
It  was  the  interest  of  the  ministers  of  Ilonorius, 
who  were  now  released  from  the  obligation  of  their 
extravagant  oath,  to  deliver  Italy  from  the  intole- 
rable weight  of  the  Gothic  powers  ;  and  they  readily 
accepted  their  service  against  thc  tyrants  and  bar- 
barians who  infested  the  provinces  beyond  the 
Alps.''  Adolphus,  assuming  the  character  of  a 
Roman  general,  directed  his  march  from  the  extre- 
mity of  Campania  to  thc  southern  provinces  of 
Gaul.  His  troops,  either  by  force  or  agreement, 
immediately  occupied  the  cities  of  Narbonne, 
Thoulouse,  and  Bourdeaux  ;  and  though  tbey  were 
repulsed  by  count  Boniface  from  the  walls  of  Mar- 

o  Jornandefl,  de  Ueb.  Get.  c.  30.  p.  C51. 

p  Orosius,  I.  vii.  e  4.1.  p.  584,  585.  He  was  sent  by  St.  Ail^ustin,  in 
the  year  41.5,  from  Africa  to  Palestine,  to  visit  St.  Jcrom,  and  to  con- 
sult with  him  on  thc  subject  of  the  Pelagian  controvi-isy. 

_q  Jornandes  sn|nioses,  vitliout  much  probability,  that  Adolphus 
visited  and  plundered  Home  a  second  time,  (more  focustarum  erasit.) 
Vet  he  aKrees  with  Orosius  in  supposinsr,  thai  a  treaty  of  peace  was 
concluded  between  the  Gothic  prince  and  Ilonorius.  SeeOros.  I.  vii.  c. 
43.  p.  .58-1,  .585.     Jornandes,  de  Reb.  Geticis,  c.  31.  p.  654,  ri55. 

r  The  retreat  of  the  Gulhs  from  Italy,  aud  their  first  transactions  in 


seilles,  they  soon  extended  their  quarters  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  ocean.  The  oppressed  pro- 
vincials might  exclaim,  that  the  miserable  remnant 
which  thc  eniniy  had  spared,  was  crticlly  ravished 
by  their  pretended  allies  ;  yet  some  specious  colours 
were  not  wanting  to  palliate,  or  justify,  the  violence 
of  the  Goths.  The  cities  of  Gaul,  which  they 
attacked,  might  perhaps  be  considered  as  in  a  state 
of  rebellion  against  the  government  of  Honorius  :  the 
articles  of  thc  treaty,  or  the  secret  instructions  of 
the  court,  might  sometimes  be  alleged  in  favour  of 
the  seeming  usurpations  of  Adolphus;  and  tho 
guilt  of  any  irregular,  unsuccessful  act  of  hostility, 
might  always  be  imputed,  with  an  appearance  of 
truth,  to  the  ungovernable  spirit  of  a  barbarian  host, 
impatient  of  peace  or  discipline.  The  luxury  of 
Italy  had  been  less  effectual  to  soften  the  temper, 
than  to  relax  the  courage,  of  the  Goths ;  and  they 
had  imbibed  the  vices,  without  imitating  the  arts 
and  institutions,  of  civilized  society.' 
Thc    i)rofessions  of  Adolphus  were    „ 

■  ^  '  Ills   marriape 

probably  sincere,  and  his  attachment   "''b  Placidia, 

,  ,.    ,  ,  ,.  A.  D. 414. 

to  the  cause  of  the  republic  was  se- 
cured by  the  ascendant  which  a  Roman  princess  had 
acquired  over  thc  heart  and  understanding  of  the 
barbarian  king.  Placidia,"  the  daughter  of  the 
great  Theodosius,  and  of  Galla,  his  second  wife, 
had  received  a  royal  education  in  the  palace  of  Con- 
stantinople ;  but  the  eventful  story  of  her  life  is 
connected  with  the  revolutions  which  agitated  the 
western  empire  under  the  reign  of  her  brother  Ho- 
norius. When  Rome  was  first  invested  by  the  arms 
of  Alaric,  Placidia,  who  was  then  about  twenty  years 
of  age,  resided  in  the  city  ;  and  her  ready  consent 
to  the  death  of  her  cousin  Serena  has  a  cruel  and 
ungrateful  appearance,  which,  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  action,  may  be  aggravated,  or 
excused,  by  the  consideration  of  her  tender  age.' 
The  victorious  barbarians  detained,  cither  as  a  hos- 
tage or  a  captive,"  the  sister  of  Honorius ;  but, 
while  she  was  exposed  to  the  disgrace  of  following 
round  Italy  the  motions  of  a  Gothic  camp,  she  ex- 
perienced, however,  a  decent  and  respectful  treat- 
ment. The  authority  of  Jornandes,  who  praises  the 
beautyof  Placidia,  may  perhaps  be  counterbalanced 
by  the  silence,  the  expressive  silence,  of  her  flat- 
terers :  yet  tlie  splendour  of  her  birth,  the  bloom 
of  youth,  the  elegance  of  manners,  and  the  dexte- 
rous insinuation  which  she  condescended  to  employ, 
made  a  deep  impression  on  the  mind  of  Adolphus  ; 
and  the  Gothic  king  aspired  to  call  himself  thc 
brother  of  the  emperor.  The  ministers  of  Honorius 
rejected  with  disdain  the  proposal  of  an  alliance  so 
injurious  to  every  sentiment  of  Roman  pride;  and 
repeatedly  urged  the  restitution  of  Placidia,  as  an 

Gaul,  are  dark  and  doubtful.  I  have  derived  mncli  assistance  from 
M.JSKIU,  (Hist,  of  the  ancient  Germans,  I.  viii.  c.  29.  35.  3G,  37.)  who 
lias  illuslrated  aud  connected  llic  broken  chronicles  aud  fragments  of 
the  times. 

,  S.-e  ail  arrouut  of  Placidia  in  Pucanj^e,  Fam.  Ilyzant.  p.  72.  and 
Tilli  iiiont,  Ilisl   des.  limpereurs,  torn.  i.  p.  200.  38C,  toiu.  Ti.  p.  240. 

t  Zosim.  I.  V.  p.  3.^0. 

u  Znsim.  I.  vi.  p.  383.  Orosius,  (I.  vii.c.  40.  p.  57G.)  and  the  Chron- 
icles of  Marcellinus  and  Idatius,  seem  to  suppo.se,  that  the  Goths  did 
not  ccrry  away  Placidia,  till  after  the  last  siege  of  Rome. 
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indispensable  condition  of  the  treaty  of  peace.  But 
the  daughter  of  Theodosius  submitted,  without  re- 
luctance, to  the  desires  of  the  conqueror,  a  young 
and  valiant  prince,  who  yielded  to  Alaric  in  loftiness 
of  stature,  but  who  excelled  in  the  more  attractive 
qualities  of  grace  and  beauty.  The  marriage  of 
Adolphus  and  Placidia  «  was  consummated  before 
the  Gothsretired  from  Italy,  and  the  solemn,  perhaps 
the  anniversary,  day  of  their  nuptials  was  afterwards 
celebrated  in  the  house  of  Ingenuus,  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  citizens  of  Narbonne  in  Gaul.  The 
bride,  attired  and  adorned  like  a  Roman  empress, 
was  placed  on  a  throne  of  state  ;  and  the  king  of 
the  Goths,  who  assumed,  on  this  occasion,  the 
Roman  habit,  contented  himself  with  a  less  honour- 
able seat  by  her  side.  The  nuptial  gift,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  his  nation,"  was  offered  to 
Placidia,  consisted  of  the  rare  and  magnificent 
spoils  of  her  countrj'.  Fifty  beautiful  youths,  in 
silken  robes,  carried  a  basin  in  each  hand  ;  and  one 
of  these  basins  was  filled  with  pieces  of  gold,  the 
other  with  precious  stones  of  an  inestimable  value. 
Attains,  so  long  the  sport  of  fortune,  and  of  the 
Goths,  was  appointed  to  lead  the  chorus  of  the  hy- 
mena?al  song ;  and  the  degraded  emperor  might 
aspire  to  the  praise  of  a  skilful  musician.  The  bar- 
barians enjoyed  the  insolence  of  their  triumph  ;  and 
the  provincials  rejoiced  in  this  alliance,  which  tem- 
pered, by  the  mild  influence  of  love  and  reason,  the 
fierce  spirit  of  their  Gothic  lord.' 

Tiie  Gothic  The  hundred  basins  of  gold  and 
treasures.  gems,  presented  to  Placidia  at  her 
nuptial  feast,  formed  an  inconsiderable  portion  of 
the  Gothic  treasures  ;  of  which  some  extraordinary 
specimens  may  be  selected  from  the  history  of  the 
successors  of  Adolphus.  Many  curious  and  costly 
ornaments  of  pure  gold,  enriched  with  jewels,  were 
found  in  their  palace  of  Narbonne,  when  it  was 
pillaged,  in  the  sixth  century,  by  the  Franks  :  sixty 
cups,  or  chalices;  fifteen  patens,  or  plates,  for  the 
use  of  the  communion  ;  twenty  boxes  or  cases,  to 
hold  the  books  of  the  gospels :  this  consecrated 
wealth "  was  distributed  by  the  son  of  Clovis  among 
the  churches  of  his  dominions,  and  his  pious  liber- 
ality seems  to  upbraid  some  former  sacrilege  of  the 
Goths.     They  possessed,  with  more  security  of  con- 

X  See  the  pictures  nf  Adolphus  and  Placidia,  and  the  accountoftlieir 
TOarriat;e,  in  Joriiandes,  de  Reb.  Geticis,  c.  31.  p.  654,  655.  Witli  re- 
gard to  tiic  plare  where  the  nuptials  were  stipulated,  or  consummated, 
or  celebrated,  the  IVISS.  of  Jornandes  vary  between  two  neighbouring' 
cities,  Forli  and  Imola,  (Forum  Livii  and  Forura  Cornelii.)  Tt  is  fair 
and  easy  to  reconcile  the  tiothic  historian  with  Olympiodorus,  (see  Mas. 
con,  1.  viii.  c.  4G.)  but  Tillemont  grows  peevish,  and  swears,  that  it  is 
not  wiirth  while  tn  try  to  conciliate  Jornandes  with  any  good  authors. 

y  The  \'isi}roths  (the  subjects  of  Adolphus)  restrained,  bv  subsenueut 
laws,  the  prodigality  of  conjugal  love;  it  was  illegal  for  a  husband  to 
make  any  gift  or  settlennent  for  the  benefit  of  his  wife  during  the  first 
year  of  their  marriage  ;  and  his  liberality  could  not  at  any  time  exceecl 
the  tenth  part  of  his  property.  The  Lombards  were  somewhat  more 
iDdulgent ;  they  allowed  Ihvmorgingcap  immediately  after  the  wedding 
night ;  and  this  famous  gift,  the  reward  of  virginity,  might  equal  the 
fourth  part  of  the  husbands  substance.  Some  cautious  maidens,  in- 
deed, were  wise  enough  to  stipulate  beforehand  a  present,  which  they 
were  too  sure  of  not  deserving.  See  Montesquieu,  Esprit  des  Loix,  I. 
xix.  c.  25.  Muratori,  dell'  Antichita  Ilaliane,  torn.  i.  Dissertazion  XX. 
p.  24 1. 

»  We  owe  (he  curious  detail  of  this  nuptial  feast  to  the  historian 
Olympiodorus,  ap.  Photium,  p.  18.5.  I8S. 

a  See  in  the  great  collection  of  the  historians  of  France  bv  Dom. 
Bouquet,  torn.  ii.  Greg.  Ttlronens.  1.  iit.  e.  10.  p.  191.  Gesta  Kcgum 
Francorum,  c,  23.  p.  557.    The  anonymous  writer,  with  an  ignorance 


science,  the  famous  tnissorivm,  or  great  dish  for  the 
service  of  the  table,  of  massy  gold,  of  the  weight  of 
live  hundred  pounds,  and  of  far  superior  value,  from 
the  pr6cious  stones,  the  exquisite  workmanship,  and 
the  tradition  that  it  had  been  presented,  by  ^Etius 
the  patrician,  to  Torismond  king  of  the  Goths.  One 
of  the  successors  of  Torismond  purchased  the  aid  of 
the  French  monarch  by  the  promise  of  this  magni- 
ficent gift.  When  he  was  seated  on  the  throne  of 
Spain,  he  delivered  it  with  reluctance  to  the  am- 
bassadors of  Dagobert;  despoiled  them  on  the  road  ; 
stipulated,  after  a  long  negociation,  the  inadequate 
ransom  of  two  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold ; 
and  preserved  the  missorium,  as  the  pride  of  the 
Gothic  treasury.""  When  that  treasury,  after  the 
conquest  of  Spain,  was  plundered  by  the  Arabs, 
they  admired,  and  they  have  celebrated,  another 
object  still  more  remarkable  ;  a  table  of  consider- 
able size,  of  one  single  piece  of  solid  emerald,"^  en- 
circled with  three  rows  of  fine  pearls,  supported  by 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  feet  of  gems  and  massy 
gold,  and  estimated  at  the  price  of  five  hundred 
thousand  pieces  of  gold.'*  Some  portion  of  the 
Gothic  treasures  might  be  the  gift  of  friendship,  or 
the  tribute  of  obedience ;  but  the  far  greater  part 
had  been  the  fruits  of  war  and  rapine,  the  spoils  of 
the  empire,  and  perhaps  of  Rome. 

After  the  deliverance  of  Italy  from  Laws  for  the  re. 
the  oppression  of  the  Goths,  some  se-  '^^°l  ""'y  ""'' 
cret  counsellor  was  permitted,  amidst  *•  D.  410—417. 
the  factions  of  the  palace,  to  heal  the  wounds  of 
that  alllicted  country.'  ,  By  a  wise  and  humane  re- 
gulation, the  eight  provinces  which  had  been  the 
most  deeply  injured,  Campania,  Tuscany,  Picenum, 
Samnium,  Apulia,  Calabria,  Bruttium,  and  Luca- 
nia,  obtained  an  indulgence  of  five  years  :  the  ordi- 
nary tribute  was  reduced  to  one-fifth,  and  even  that 
fifth  was  destined  to  restore,  and  support,  the  use- 
ful institution  of  the  public  posts.  By  another  law, 
the  lands,  which  had  been  left  without  inhabitants 
or  cultivation,  were  granted,  with  some  diminution 
of  taxes,  to  tlie  neighbours  who  should  occupy,  or 
the  strangers  who  should  solicit,  them  ;  and  the  new 
possessors  were  secured  against  the  future  claims 
of  the  fugitive  proprietors.  About  the  same  time 
a  general  amnesty  was  published   in  the  name  of 

worthy  of  his  times,  supposes  that  these  instruments  of  christian  wor- 
ship had  belonged  to  the  temple  of  Solomon.  If  he  has  any  meaning, 
it  must  be,  that  they  were  found  ui  the  sack  of  Rome. 

h  Consult  the  following  orii.'inal  testimonies  in  the  historians  of 
France,  torn.  ii.  Fredegarii  Scliolastici  Chron.  c.  7.3.  p.  441.  Fredegar. 
Fragment,  iii.  p.  4r.3.  Gesta  Regis  Dagobert.  r.  29.  p.  587.  The' ac- 
cession of  Sisenand  to  the  throne  of  Spain  Jiappened  A.  D,  631.  The 
2tM».0U0  pieces  of  gold  were  appropriated  by  Dagobert  to  the  foundation 
of  tile  church  of  St.  Denys. 

c  The  president  Goguet  (Origine  des  Loix,  &c.  torn.  ii.  p  239.)  is  of 
opinion,  that  the  stupendous  pieces  of  emerald,  the  statutes  and 
columns,  which  antiquity  h.-is  placed  in  Egypt,  at  Gades,  at  Constanti- 
nople, werv  in  reality  artificial  compositions  of  coloiiretl  gla!«.  The 
famous  emerald  dish  which  is  shown  at  Genoa,  is  supposed  to  counten- 
ance the  suspicion. 

a  Elmacin.  Hist.  Saracenica,  1.  i.  p.  85.  Rnderic.  Tolet.  Hist.  Arab. 
c.  9.  Cardonne,  Hist,  de  I'Afrique  et  dc  l'Es|>ague  sous  les  Aral>cs, 
lorn.  i.  p.  83.  It  was  called  the  Tabic  of  Solomon,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  Orientals,  who  ascribe  to  that  prince  every  ancient  work 
of  knowledge  or  magnificence. 

e  His  three  laws  arv  inserted  in  the  Theodosian  Code,  I.  xi.  tit. 
xxviii.  leg.  7.  L.  xiii.  lit.  xi.  leg.  12,  L.  xv.  tit.  xiv.  leg.  14.  The 
expressions  of  the  last  are  very  remarkable;  since  lliey  contain  not  only 
a  pardon,  but  an  apology. 
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Honoriiis,  to  aholish  the  };iiilt  and  memory  of  all 
tlir  iHi'»/«)i/rtii/olleiu-cs,  wliicli  had  lii'cii  ooinmittcd 
hv  his  unhappy  subjects,  during  the  term  of  the 
piihlie  disorder  and  calamity.  A  decent  and  re- 
spectful attention  was  paid  to  the  restoration  of  the 
capital  ;  the  citizen.s  were  enconra'ted  to  rebuild 
the  edifices  which  had  been  destroyed  or  damaged 
by  hostile  fire  ;  and  extraordinary  supplies  of  corn 
were  imported  from  the  coast  of  Africa.  The  crowds 
that  so  lately  lied  before  the  sword  of  the  barbarians, 
were  soon  recalled  by  the  hopes  of  plenty  and  plea- 
sure ;  and  Albinos,  pra^fect  of  Rome,  informed  the 
court,  with  some  anxiety  and  surprise,  that,  in  a 
single  day,  he  had  taken  an  account  of  the  arri\al 
of  fourteen  thousand  strangers.'  In  less  than  .seven 
years,  the  vestiges  of  the  Gothic  invasion  were 
almost  obliterated  ;  and  the  city  appeared  to  resume 
its  fornu-r  splendour  and  tranquillity.  The  venerable 
matron  replaced  her  crown  of  laurel,  which  had 
been  milled  by  the  storms  of  war;  and  was  still 
anuise<l,  in  the  last  moment  of  her  decay,  with  the 
])rophecies  of  revenge,  of  victory,  and  of  eternal 
dominion.^ 
Revolt  a„a  dc.  This  apparent  tranquillity  was  soon 
fMt  of  Hini.      disturbed  by  the  approach  of  an  ho.stile 

ciiaii.  count  of  ■  ^,  ,  1  ■    1        r 

Afric-i.  armament  trom  the  country  wliich  at- 

A.  1).  413.  forded  the  daily  subsistence  of  the 
Koman  people.  Hcraclian,  count  of  yVfrica,  who, 
under  the  most  difficult  and  distressful  circum- 
stances, had  supported  with  active  loyalty  the  cause 
of  Honorius,  was  tempted,  in  the  year  of  his  con- 
sulship, to  assume  the  character  of  a  rebel,  and  the 
title  of  emperor.  The  ports  of  Africa  were  imme- 
diately filled  with  the  naval  forces,  at  the  head  of 
which  lie  prepared  to  invade  Italy:  and  his  fleet, 
when  it  east  anchor  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyber,  in- 
deed surpassed  the  fleets  of  Xerxes  and  Alexander, 
if  all  the  vessels,  including  the  royal  galley,  and 
the  smallest  boat,  did  actually  amount  to  the  incre- 
dible number  of  three  thousand  two  hundred.''  Yet 
with  such  an  armament,  which  might  have  subvert- 
ed, or  restored,  the  greatest  empires  of  the  earth, 
the  African  usurper  made  a  very  faint  and  fcel)Ie 
impression  on  the  provinces  of  his  rival.  As  lie 
marched  from  the  port,  along  the  road  which  leads 
to  the  gates  of  Rome,  he  was  encountered,  terrified, 
and  routed,  by  one  of  the  imperial  captains  ;  and 
the  lord  of  this  mighty  host,  deserting  his  fortune  and 
his  friends,  ignominiously  fled  with  a  single  ship.' 

f  OlympiodnriK.Tp.  Phot.  p.  188.  VIiiloslor{;iiis(l.  xii.  c.  5.)  observes, 
that  when  Honorhis  made  his  triumphal  entry,  he  cncouraffed  the 
Romans,  with  his  hand  and  voiee,  (xeipi  ««'  'r^">TT,;,)  to  rebuild  their 
city  ;  and  Ihe  Chronicle  of  Prosper  commends  Ilernclian,  (|Ui  in  Ito. 
mana;  nrbis  reparationem  streniinm  exhibuernt  ministerium. 

y.  The  date  of  the  voya-.'e  of  Cla!idius  ilntiliiis  Numatianns,  is 
cloffsed  with  some  riitliculties ;  but  Scali;rer  lias  deduced  from  astro, 
nomieal  characters,  that  he  left  Rome  the  24tb  of  SeptemlxT.  and  eui- 
liarked  at  Porto  the  9th  of  October,  A.  D.  410.  See  Tillemont,  Hisl. 
des  Kmi»ereur.s,  torn.  v.  p.  820.  In  this  poetical  Itinerary.  Uutilius 
(1.  i.  115,  £cc.)  addres.se9  Itomc  in  a  lii^li  strain  of  con:;ratulation  : 
Erijie  crinales  lauros,  seniumqne  saerati 
Verticis  in  virilles  Roma  recinu'e  comas,  8tc, 

h  Orosins  composed  his  history  in  Africa,  only  two  years  after  the 
events;  yethisautlmrily  seems  to  be  overbalanced  bv  tin-  improbability 
of  the  fact.  The  Chronicle  of  Mareellinus  gives  Heraclian  7n0  ships, 
and  rtOOO  men  ;  the  latter  of  these  numbers  is  ridiculously  corrupt  -,  but 
the  former  would  please  me  very  mucli. 

1  The  Chronicle  of  Idatius  affirms,  without  the  least  appearance 
of  truth,  that  be   atlvauced  as  far  as  Otriculum,   in  Uiubria,   where 


When  Heraelian  landed  in  the  harbour  of  Carthage, 
he  found  that  the  whole  province,  disdaining  sncli 
an  unworthy  ruler,  had  returned  to  flieir  allegi- 
itnce.  The  rebel  was  beheaded  in  the  ancient  temple 
of  Memory  ;  his  consulship  was  abolished  ;''  and 
the  remains  of  his  private  fortune,  not  exixt^ling 
the  moderate  sum  of  four  thousand  pounds  of  gold, 
were  granted  to  the  brave  Constantius,  who  had 
already  defended  the  throne,  which  he  afterwards 
shared  with  his  feeble  .sovereign.  Honorius  viewed 
with  supine  indill'erenee  the  calamities  of  Rome 
and  Italy  ;'  but  the  rebellious  attempts  of  Attains 
and  Hcraclian,  against  his  personal  safety,  awaken- 
ed, for  a  moment,  the  torpid  instinct  of  his  nature. 
He  was  probably  ignorant  of  the  cau,ses  and  events 
which  preserved  him  from  these  impending  dangers, 
and  as  Italy  was  no  longer  invaded  by  any  foreign 
or  domestic  enemies,  he  peaceably  existed  in  the 
palace  of  Kavenna,  while  the  tyrants  beyond  the 
Alps  were  repeatedly  vanquished  in  the  name,  and 
by  the  lieutenants,  of  the  son  of  Tlieodosius.'"  In 
the  course  of  a  bu.sy  and  interesting  narrative,  I 
might  possibly  forget  to  mention  the  death  of  such 
a  prince  :  and  I  shall  therefore  take  the  precaution 
of  observing,  in  this  place,  that  he  survived  the  last 
siege  of  Rome  about  thirteen  years. 

The  usurpation  of  Constantine,  who    „     ,  .. 

^  .  Revolutions    of 

received  the  purple  from  the  legions  GauiandSpain, 
of  ISritain,  had  been  suecessful  ;  and 
seemed  to  be  secure.  His  title  was  acknowledged, 
from  the  wall  of  Antoninus  to  the  columns  of  Her- 
cules ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  the  public  disorder,  he 
shared  the  dominion,  and  the  plunder,  of  Oaul  and 
Spain,  with  the  tribes  of  barbarians,  whose  destruc- 
tive progress  was  no  longer  checked  by  the  lUiiiie 
or  Pyrenees.  Stained  with  the  blood  of  the  kins- 
men of  Honorius,  he  extorted,  from  the  court  of 
b'avcnna,  with  which  he  secretly  corresponded,  the 
ratification  of  his  rebellious  claims.  Constantine 
engaged  himself,  by  a  solemn  promise,  to  deliver 
Italy  from  the  Goths  ;  advanced  as  far  as  the  banks  i 
of  the  Po  ;  and  after  alarming,  rather  than  assisting, 
his  pusillanimous  ally,  hastily  returned  to  the 
palace  of  Aries,  to  celebrate,  with  intemperate 
luxury,  his  vain  and  ostentatious  triuniph.  But 
this  transient  prosperity  was  soon  interrupted  and 
destroyed  by  the  revolt  of  count  (ierontius,  the 
bravest  of  his  generals  ;  who,  during  the  absence  of 
his  .son  Constans,  a  prince  already  invested  with 

be  was  overthrown  in  a  great  battle,  with  the  loss  of  fifty  thou.salid 
men. 

u  See  Cod.  Theod.  I.  xv.  tit.  xiv.  leff.  13.  The  legal  acts  performed 
in  bis  name,  even  the  manumission  of  staves,  were  declared  invalid,  till 
they  had  been  formally  repeated, 

1  I  have  disdained  to  mention  a  very  foolish,  nod  probably  a  false, 
report,  fProcop.  de  liell.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  2.)  that  Honorius  was  alarmed 
bythe/o^sof  Rome,  till  be  understood  that  it  was  not  a  f.ivonnlr 
cliieken  of  that  name,  but  onli/  the  capital  of  the  world,  wliich  In. I 
been  lust.  Vet  even  this  story  is  some  evidence  of  the  piibln 
opinion. 

Ill  The  materials  for  the  lives  of  all  these  tyrants  are  taken  from  six 
contemporary  historians,  two  Latins,  and  four  fJreeks:  Orosius.  I.  vii. 
c.  43.  p.  .581. '. '182.  ,58.'!.  Renatus  Profulunis  Fri^eridus,  apud  Gre-or. 
Turoii.  1.  ii.  c.  U.  in  the  historians  of  France,  torn.  ii.  p.  Ifi.S,  tlill 
Zosimus.  vi.  p.  .170.  .171.  Olympiodorus,  apud  Phot.  p.  180,  181. 
184,  1S.-1.  Siizomeii,  1.  ix.c.  12,  13,  14,  l,'i.  and  Philostoritius,  1.  xi.  c. 
.'i.  li.  with  Godefroy's  Dissertations,  p.  447— 4KI.  besides  the  four 
Chronicles  of  Prosper  Tyro,  Prosper  of  Atjnitain,  Idatius,  and  Mar- 
eellinus. 
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the  imperial  purple,  had  been  left  to  command  in 
the  provinces  of  Spain.  For  some  reason,  of  wliich 
we  are  ignorant,  Gerontius,  instead  of  assuming  the 
diadem,  placed  it  on  the  head  of  his  friend  Maxi- 
mus,  who  fixed  his  residence  at  Tarragona,  while 
the  active  count  pressed  forwards,  through  the 
Pyrenees,  to  surprise  the  two  emperors,  Constantine 
and  Constans,  before  they  could  prepare  for  their 
defence.  The  son  was  made  prisoner  at  Vienna, 
and  immediately  put  to  death  :  and  the  unfortunate 
youth  had  scarcely  leisure  to  deplore  the  elevation 
of  his  family  ;  which  had  tempted  or  compelled 
him  sacrilegiously  to  desert  the  peaceful  obscurity 
of  the  monastic  life.  The  father  maintained  a  siege 
within  the  walls  of  Aries  ;  but  those  walls  must  have 
yielded  to  the  assailants,  had  not  the  city  been  un- 
expectedly relieved  by  the  approach  of  an  Italian 
army.  The  name  of  Honorius,  the  proclamation  of 
a  lawful  emperor,  astonished  the  contending  parties 
of  the  rebels.  Gerontius,  abandoned  by  his  own 
troops,  escaped  to  the  confines  of  Spain ;  and  rescued 
his  name  from  oblivion,  by  the  Roman  courage 
which  appeared  to  animate  the  last  moments  of  his 
life.  In  the  middle  of  the  night,  a  great  body  of 
his  perfidious  soldiers  surrounded  and  attacked  his 
house,  which  he  had  strongly  barricaded.  His  wife, 
a  valiant  friend  of  the  nation  of  the  Alani,  and 
some  faithful  slaves,  were  still  attached  to  his  per- 
son; and  he  used,  with  so  much  skill  and  resolu- 
tion, a  large  magazine  of  darts  and  arrows,  that 
above  three  hundred  of  the  assailants  lost  their  lives 
in  the  attempt.  His  slaves,  when  all  the  missile 
weapons  were  spent,  fled  at  the  dawn  of  day  ;  and 
Gerontius,  if  he  had  not  been  restrained  by  conjugal 
tenderness,  might  have  imitated  their  example;  till 
the  soldiers,  provoked  by  such  obstinate  resistance, 
applied  fire  on  all  sides  to  the  house.  In  this  fatal 
extremity,  he  complied  with  the  request  of  his  bar- 
barian friend,  and  cut  off  his  head.  The  wife  of 
Gerontius,  who  conjured  him  not  to  abandon  her  to 
a  life  of  misery  and  disgrace,  eagerly  presented  her 
neck  to  his  sword  ;  and  the  tragic  scene  was  termi- 
nated by  the  death  of  the  count  himself,  who,  after 
three  ineffectual  strokes,  drew  a  short  dagger,  and 
sheathed  it  in  his  heart."  The  unprotected  Maxi- 
mus,  whom  he  had  invested  with  the  purple,  was 
indebted  for  his  life  to  the  contempt  that  was 
entertained  for  his  power  and  abilities.  The  caprice 
of  the  barbarians  who  ravaged  Spain,  once  more 
seated  this  imperial  phantom  on  the  throne  :  but 
they  soon  resigned  hira  to  the  justice  of  Honorius  ; 
and  the  tyrant  Maximus,  after  he  had  been  shown 
to  the  people  of  Ravenna  and  of  Rome,  was  publicly 
executed. 

Chiracier  and  The  general,  Constantius  was  his 
Ben'erarconsian!  "='""^'  "''°  tnhed  by  his  approach  the 
•iu"-  siege   of    Aries,    and    dissipated    the 

troops  of  Gerontius,  was  born  a  Roman :  and  this 

n  The  jiraiM's  wliicli  Sozonieii  Irs  bestowed  on  this  act  of  despair, 
ap;iear  Niraiige  and  scandalous  in  tlie  month  of  an  ercleiiastical  histo- 
rian. He  ohserves  (j>,  379.)  that  tin-  wile  of  Gerontius  was  a  chrts. 
tiait ;  ai.d  that  her  deatlt  was  worthv  of  her  religion,  aua  of  immortal 
fame. 


remarkable  distinction  is  strongly  expressive  of  the 
decay  of  military  spirit  among  the  subjects  of  the 
empire.  The  strength  and  majesty  which  were  con- 
spicuous in  the  person  of  that  general,"  marked  him, 
in  the  popular  opinion,  as  a  candidate  worthy  of  the 
throne,  which  he  afterwards  ascended.  In  the 
familiar  intercourse  of  private  life,  his  manners 
were  cheerful  and  engaging  :  nor  would  he  some- 
times disdain,  in  the  licence  of  convivial  mirth,  to 
vie  witli  the  pantomimes  themselves,  in  the  exer- 
cises of  their  ridiculous  profession.  But  when  the 
trumpet  summoned  him  to  arms;  when  he  mounted 
his  horse,  and,  bending  down  (for  such  was  his 
singular  practice)  almost  upon  the  neck,  fiercely 
rolled  his  large  animated  eyes  round  the  field,  Con- 
stantius then  struck  terror  into  his  foes,  and  inspir- 
ed his  soldiers  with  the  assurance  of  victory.  He 
had  received  from  the  court  of  Ravenna  the  im- 
portant commission  of  extirpating  rebellion  in  the 
provinces  of  the  west ;  and  the  pretended  emperor 
Constantine,  after  enjoying  a  short  and  anxious 
respite,  was  again  besieged  in  his  capital  by  the 
arms  of  a  more  formidable  enemy.  Yet  this  interval 
allowed  time  for  a  successful  negociation  with  the 
Franks  and  Alemanni ;  and  his  ambassador,  Edo- 
bic,  soon  returned,  at. the  head  of  an  army,  to  dis- 
turb the  operations  of  the  siege  of  Aries.  The 
Roman  general,  instead  of  expecting  the  attack  in 
his  lines,  boldly,  and  perhaps  wisely,  resolved  to 
pass  the  Rhone,  and  to  meet  the  barbarians.  His 
measures  were  conducted  with  so  much  skill  and 
secrecy,  that,  while  they  engaged  the  infantry  of 
Constantius  in  the  front,  they  were  suddenly  attack- 
ed, surrounded,  and  destroyed  by  the  cavalry  of  his 
lieutenant  IJlphilas,  who  had  silently  gained  an 
advantageous  post  in  the  rear.  The  remains  of  the 
army  of  Edobic  were  preserved  by  flight  or  submis- 
sion, and  their  leader  escaped  from  the  field  of 
battle  to  the  house  of  a  faithless  friend  ;  who  too 
clearly  understood,  that  the  head  of  his  obnoxious 
guest  would  be  an  acceptable  and  lucrative  present 
for  the  imperial  general.  On  this  occasion  Con- 
stantius behaved  with  the  magnanimity  of  a  genuine 
Roman.  Subduing,  or  suppressing,  every  senti- 
ment of  jealousy,  he  publicly  acknowledged  the 
merit  and  services  of  Ulphilas  :  but  he  turned  with 
horror  from  the  assassin  of  Edobic  ;  and  sternly 
intimated  his  commands,  that  the  camp  should  no 
longer  be  polluted  by  the  presence  of  an  ungrateful 
wretch,  who  had  violated  the  laws  of  friendship  and 
hospitality.  The  usurper,  who  beheld,  from  the 
walls  of  Aries,  the  ruin  of  liis  last  hopes,  was 
tempted  to  place  some  confidence  in  .so  generous  a 
conqueror.  He  required  a  solemn  promi.se  for  his 
security ;  and  after  receiving,  by  the  imposition  of 
hands,  the  sacred  character  of  a  christian  presbyter, 
he  ventured  to  open  the  gates  of  the  city.  But  he 
soon  experienced,  that  the  principles  of  honour  and 


pa^K^oc,  is  tlie  exiu\s.sion  of  Olympiodorus.  whicli 

borrowed  from  -toins,  a  traiicity  of  tiuripide.s  of 

whicli  some  fragnu-iits  only  are  now  extant.  (F.uripia.  Barnes,  torn.  ii. 


o  l;,J, 
he  seems  to  have  borrowed  fro 


H-  443.  ver.  38.)    This  allusion  mav  iirove,  that  the  ancient  trajfic  poets 
were  still  familiar  to  the  Greeks  of  tiie  fifth  ceiiturv. 
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iiitopfrity,  wliich  mifrht  rcpiilatc  the  ordinary  con- 
duct of  Constiinlin.s,  were  .superseded  liy  the  loo.sc 
doctrines  of  political  morality.  The  Houian  general, 

_.    .,    ,.,  indeed,   refiLsed    to   sully   his    laurels 

Dt'3th  of  (he 

usurper  Coiistan.  with  the  Ijloud  of  ('(uistantiiie  ;  luit  the 
abdicated  emperor,  and  his  son  .luliaii, 
were  sent  under  a  strong  guard  into 
Italy  ;  and  before  they  reached  the  palace  of  Ra- 
venna, they  met  the  ministers  of  death. 
F..ll..ft>icii»iirp-  At  a  time  when  it  was  universally 
ITS,  J.iviiius  Se.  confessed,  that  almost  every  man  in 

l>.istiaii,   anil  At. 

talus  the  empire  was  superior  in  personal 

A.  D.  41I-4li;.  •.  ,     ,1  ,         .1  ■  ,      , 

merit  to  the  princes  whom  the  accident 

of  their  birth  had  seated  on  the  throne,  a  rapid  suc- 
cession of  usurpers,  regardless  of  the  fate  of  their 
predecessors,  still  continued  to  arise.  This  mis- 
chief was  peculiarly  felt  in  the  provinces  of  Spain 
and  Gaul,  where  the  principles  of  order  and  obedi- 
ence had  been  extinguished  by  war  and  rebellion. 
Before  Constantine  resigned  the  purple,  and  in  the 
fourth  month  of  the  siege  of  Aries,  intelligence  was 
received  in  the  imperial  camp,  that  Jovinus  had 
assumed  the  diadem  at  Mentz,  in  the  Upper  Ger- 
many, at  the  instigation  of  Goar,  king  of  the  .\lani, 
and  of  Guntiarius,  king  of  the  Burgundians;  and 
that  the  candidate,  on  whom  they  had  bestowed  the 
empire,  advanced  with  a  formiilablc  host  of  bar- 
barians, from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  to  those  of  the 
Rhone.  Kvcry  eircumstanee  is  dark  and  extraor- 
dinary in  the  short  history  of  the  reign  of.lovinus. 
It  was  natural  to  expect,  that  a  brave  and  skilful 
general,  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army,  would 
have  asserted,  in  a  field  of  battle,  the  justice  of  the 
cause  of  Honorius.  The  hasty  retreat  of  Constan- 
tius  might  be  justified  by  weighty  reasons  ;  but  he 
resigned,  without  astruggle,  the  possession  of  Gaul : 
and  Dardanus,  the  praetorian  pncfect,  is  recorded  as 
the  only  magistrate  who  refused  to  yield  obedience 
to  the  usurper.?  When  the  Goths,  two  years  after 
the  siege  of  Rome,  established  their  quarters  in 
Gaul,  it  was  natural  to  suppose  that  their  inclina- 
tions could  be  divided  only  between  the  emperor 
Honorius,  with  whom  they  had  formed  a  recent 
alliance,  and  the  degraded  Attains,  whom  they 
reserved  in  their  camp  for  the  occasional  i)urpose  of 
acting  the  part  of  a  musician  or  a  monarch.  Yet 
in  a  moment  of  disgust,  (for  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
assign  a  cause,  or  a  date,)  Adolpbus  connected 
himself  with  the  usurper  of  Gaul ;  and  imposed  on 
Attains  the  ignominious  task  of  negociating  the 
treaty,  which  ratified  his  own  disgrace.  We  are 
again  surprised  to  read,  that,  instead  of  considering 
the  Gothic  alliance  as  the  firmest  support  of  his 
throne,  .lovinus  upbraided,  in  dark  and  ambiguous 
language,  the  officious  importunity  of  Attains  ;  that, 
scorning  the  advice  of  his  great  ally,  he  invested 
with  the  iiurple  his  brother  Sebastian  ;  and  that  he 
most  imprudently  accepted   the  service  of  Sarus, 

p  Si'JoniuH  Apollin.iris  fl.  v.  epist.  0.  p.  139.  and  Not.  Sirniond.  p.  38  ) 
afttT  fiti^matiziiti;  tlK>  inconstancy  of  Constantine,  tUc  facility  of  .lovi- 
nus, the  perfidy  of  GerontiUH,  coutinufs  to  observe,  tiiat  all  the  viees 
"f  these  tyrants  were  unileil  in  the  person  of  Dardanus.  Vet  tlie  pr:c- 
feet  supported  a  respectable  charaeter  in  tlic  world,  and  even  in  tlie 


when  that  gallant  chief,  the  soldier  of  Honorius, 
was  provoked  to  desert  the  court  of  a  prince,  vvho 
knew  not  how  to  reward  or  punish.  .\dolphus, 
educated  among  a  race  of  warriors,  who  esteemed 
the  duty  of  reveiigt^  as  the  most  precious  and  sacred 
portion  of  their  inheritance,  advanced  with  a  body 
of  ten  thousand  Goths  to  encounter  the  hereditary 
enemy  of  the  house  of  Balti.  He  attacked  Sarus 
at  an  unguarded  moment,  when  he  was  accompanied 
only  by  eighteen  or  twenty  of  his  valiant  followers. 
United  by  friendship,  animated  by  despair,  but  at 
length  oppressed  by  multitudes,  this  band  of  heroes 
deserved  the  esteem,  without  exciting  the  com- 
passion, of  their  enemies  ;  and  the  lion  was  no 
sooner  taken  in  the  toils,i  than  he  was  in.stantly 
despatched.  The  death  of  Sarus  dissolved  the 
loose  alliance  which  Adolphus  still  maintained  with 
the  usurpers  of  Gaul.  He  again  listened  lo  the 
dictates  of  love  and  prudence;  and  soon  satisfied 
the  brother  of  Placidia,  by  the  assurance  that  he 
would  immediately  transmit  to  the  palace  of  Ra- 
venna the  heads  of  the  two  tyrants,  Jovinus  and 
Sebastian.  The  king  of  the  Goths  executed  his 
promise  without  difficulty  or  delay  :  the  helpless 
brothers,  unsupported  by  any  personal  merit,  were 
abandoned  by  their  barbarian  auxiliaries  ;  and  the 
short  opposition  of  Valentia  was  expiated  by  the 
ruin  of  one  of  the  noblest  cities  of  Gaul.  The  em- 
peror, chosen  by  the  Roman  senate,  who  had  been 
promoted,  degraded,  insulted,  re.storcd,  again  de- 
graded, and  again  insulted,  was  finally  abandoned 
to  his  fate  :  but  when  the  Gothic  king  withdrew  his 
protection,  he  was  restrained,  by  pity  or  contempt, 
from  olTering  any  violence  to  the  person  of  Attalus. 
The  unfortunate  Attalus,  who  was  left  without  sub- 
jects or  allies,  embarked  in  one  of  the  ports  of 
Spain,  in  search  of  some  secure  and  solitary  retreat : 
but  he  was  intercepted  at  sea,  conducted  to  the  pre- 
sence of  Honorius,  led  in  triumph  through  the 
streets  of  Rome  or  Ravenna,  and  publicly  exposed 
to  the  gazing  multitude,  on  the  second  step  of  the 
throne  of  his  invincible  conqueror.  The  same  mea- 
sure of  punishment,  with  which,  in  the  days  of 
his  prosperity,  he  was  accused  of  menacing  his  rival, 
was  inflicted  on  Attalus  himself:  he  was  con- 
demned, after  the  amputation  of  two  fingers,  to  a 
perpetual  e.xile  in  the  isle  of  Lipari,  where  he  was 
supi)lied  with  the  decent  necessaries  of  life.  The 
remainder  of  the  reign  of  Honorius  was  undisturbed 
by  rebellion  ;  and  it  may  be  observed,  that,  in  the 
space  of  five  years,  seven  usurpers  had  yielded  to 
the  fortune  of  a  prince,  who  was  himself  incapalde 
either  of  counsel  or  of  action. 

The   situation  of  Spain,  separated  ,„vasi„„  „fspain 
on    all    sides   from    the    enemies   of  bvtii'Suevi.Vnn- 

.         dais,  Alain,  ice. 

Rome,  by  the  sea,  by  the  mountains,      a.  d.  vm. 

and   by   intermediate   provinces,  had 

secured  the  long  trantiuillity  of  that  remote  and  sc- 

clrureh ;  held  a  devout  eorrespondenee  with  St.  AuRustin  and  St. 
.lerotn  ;  and  was  coinpliinente<l  by  the  latter  (torn.  iii.  p.  GG.)  witli  the 
epithets  of  t'hristianorunv  Nobilissime,  and  Nohililini  Christiani^^iinr. 
q  The  expression  may  he  understood  almost  literally  :  Olyrnpi'iil.irus 
says,  lioAif  iTuKsoct  cfci)7pt)oo''.     luKKOt  (or  (ToKot)  may  siyinfy  a  sack, 
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questered  country ;  and  we  may  observe,  as  a  sure 
symptom  of  domestic  happiness,  that,  in  a  period  of 
four  hundred  years,  Spain  furnished  very  few  ma- 
terials to  the  history  of  the  Roman  empire.  The 
footsteps  of  the  barbarians,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Gal- 
lienus.  had  penetrated  beyond  the  Pyrenees,  were 
soon  obliterated  by  the  return  of  peace  ;  and  in  the 
fourth  century  of  the  christian  aera,  tlie  cities  of 
Emerita,  or  Merida,  of  Corduba,  Seville.  Bracara, 
and  Tarragona,  were  numbered  with  the  most  illus- 
trious of  the  Roman  world.  The  various  plenty  of 
the  animal,  the  vegetable,  and  the  mineral  king- 
doms, was  improved  and  manufactured  by  the  skill 
of  an  industrious  people  ;  and  the  peculiar  advan- 
tages of  naval  stores  contributed  to  support  an  ex- 
tensiFeand  profitable  trade.'  The  arts  and  sciences 
fiourished  under  the  protection  of  the  emperors  ;  and 
if  the  character  of  the  Spaniards  was  enfeebled  by 
peace  and  servitude,  the  hostile  approach  of  the 
Germans,  who  had  spread  terror  and  desolation 
from  the  Rhine  to  the  Pyrenees,  seemed  to  rekindle 
some  sparks  of  military  ardour.  As  long  as  the 
defence  of  the  mountains  was  intrusted  to  the  hardy 
and  faithful  militia  of  the  country,  they  successfully 
repelled  the  frequent  attempts  of  the  barbarians. 
But  no  sooner  had  the  national  troops  been  com- 
pelled to  resign  their  post  to  the  Honorian  bands, 
in  the  service  of  Constantine,  than  the  gates  of 
Spain  were  treacherously  betrayed  to  the  public 
enemy,  about  ten  months  before  the  sack  of  Rome 
by  the  Goths.'  The  consciousness  of  guilt,  and  the 
thirst  of  rapine,  prompted  the  mercenary  guards  of 
the  Pyrenees  to  desert  their  station  ;  to  invite  the 
arms  of  the  Suevi,  the  Vandals,  and  the  Alani  ;  and 
to  swell  the  torrent  which  was  poured  with  irresisti- 
ble violence  from  the  frontiers  of  Gaul  to  the  sea  of 
Africa.  The  misfortunes  of  Spain  may  be  described 
in  the  language  of  its  most  eloquent  historian,  who 
has  concisely  expressed  the  passionate,  and  perhaps 
exaggerated,  declamations  of  contemporary  writers.' 
"  The  irruption  of  these  nations  was  followed  by 
the  most  dreadful  calamities:  as  the  barbarians 
exercised  their  indiscriminate  cruelty  on  the  for- 
tunes of  the  Romans  and  the  Spaniards;  and  ra- 
vaged with  equal  fury  the  cities  and  the  open  coun- 
try. The  progress  of  famine  reduced  the  miserable 
inhabitants  to  feed  on  the  flesh  of  their  fellow-crea- 
tures ;  and  even  the  wild  beasts,  who  multiplied, 
without  control,  in  the  desert,  were  exasperated, 
by  the  taste  of  blood,  and  the  impatience  of  hunger, 
boldly  to  attack  and  devour  their  human  prey. 
Pestilence  soon  appeared,  the  inseparable  compa- 


or  a  loose  garment;  and  this  method  of  entan^lin^  and  cati-liin};  an 
enemy,  laciniis  contortis,  was  mucti  practised  by  the  Huns.  rAminun 
x«xi.  2.)  II  fut  prisvif  avtc  de5  lilct«,  is  tlie  translation  of  TilUniont, 
Hist,  des  Empereiir*.  torn.  v.  p.  fiOK. 

r  Without  rernrrin^  to  the  more  anrient  writers,  I  shall  quote  three 
respectable  testimonies  wbicli  belong'  tn  the  fourth  and  seventh  Centu- 
ries; the  Expositiototius  Mundi,  (p.  16  in  the  third  vohnneof  Hudson's 
Minor  Geo^rapliers.)  Ausonius,  (de  Claris  Urbibns,  p.  '2i-2.  edit.  Toll.) 
and  Isidore  of  Seville  (Prwfat  ad  Chron.  ap.  Grotium,  Hist.  Goth.  p. 
"T.)  Many  particulars  relative  to  the  fertility  and  trade  of  Spaiiii 
may  Ik  found  in  Noniiius,  Hispania  Illnslrata,  and  in  Huct,  Hist,  dii 
Commerce  des  .\nciens,  c.  40.  p.  22S— 234. 

•  The  date  is  accurately  fixed  in  the  Fasti,  and  the  Chronicle  of 
Matins.    Orosius  (I.  »ii.  c.  40.  p.  -VtS.)  innputes  the  loss  of  Spain  to  the 


nion  of  famine  ;  a  large  proportion  of  the  people 
was  swept  away  ;  and  the  groans  of  the  dying  ex- 
cited only  the  envy  of  their  surviving  friends.  At 
length  the  barbarians,  satiated  with  carnage  and 
rapine,  and  afflicted  by  the  contagious  evils  which 
they  themselves  had  introduced,  fixed  their  perma- 
nent seats  in  the  depopulated  country.  The  ancient 
Gallicia,  whose  limits  included  the  kingdom  of  old 
Castille,  was  divided  between  the  Suevi  and  the 
%  andals ;  the  Alani  were  scattered  over  the  pro- 
vinces of  Carthageiia  and  Lusifania,  from  the  Medi- 
terranean to  tlie  Atlantic  ocean  ;  and  the  fruitful 
territory  of  Bcctica  was  allotted  to  the  Silingi,  an- 
other branch  of  the  Vandalic  nation.  After  regu- 
lating this  partition,  the  conquerors  contracted  with 
their  new  subjects  some  reciprocal  engagements  of 
protection  and  obedience :  tlie  lands  were  again 
cultivated  ;  and  the  towns  and  villages  were  again 
occupied  by  a  captive  people.  The  greatest  part  of 
the  Spaniards  was  even  disposed  to  prefer  this  new 
condition  of  poverty  and  barbarism,  to  the  severe 
oppressions  of  the  Roman  government ;  yet  there 
were  many  who  still  asserted  their  native  freedom, 
and  who  refused,  more  especially  in  the  mountains 
of  Gallicia,  to  submit  to  the  barbarian  yoke."" 

The  important  present  of  the  heads    Adolphus.  king 
of    Jovinus   and  Sebastian,    had   ap-    »f  ""=  Goths, 

marches   into 

proved  the  friendship  of  Adolphus,  Spain. 
and  restored  Gaul  to  the  obedience  of 
his  brother  Honorius.  Peace  was  incompatible  with 
the  situation  and  temper  of  the  king  of  the  Goths. 
He  readily  accepted  the  proposal  of  turning  his  vic- 
torious arms  against  the  barbarians  of  Spain  ;  the 
troops  of  Constantius  intercepted  his  communica- 
tion with  the  sea-ports  of  Gaul,  and  gently  pressed 
his  march  towards  the  Pyrenees  :''  he  passed  the 
mountains,  and  surprised,  in  the  name  of  the  em- 
peror, the  city  of  Barcelona.  The  fondness  of 
Adolphus  for  his  Roman  bride  was  not  abated  by 
time  or  possession  ;  and  the  birth  of  a  son,  surnamed, 
from  his  illustrious  grandsire.  Theodosius,  appeared 
to  fix  him  for  ever  in  the  interest  of  the  republic. 
The  loss  of  that  infant,  whose  remains  were  depo- 
sited in  a  silver  collin  in  one  of  the  churches  near 
Barcelona,  alllicted  his  parents  ;  but  the  grief  of 
the  Gothic  king  was  suspended  by  the  labours  of 
the  field ;  and  the  course  of  his  victories  was  soon 
interrupted  by  domestic  treason.  He  had  impru- 
dently received  into  his  service  one  of  the  followers 
of  Sarus,  a  barbarian  of  a  daring  spirit,  but  of  a  di- 
minutive stature;  whose  secret  desire  of  revenging 
the  death  of  his  beloved  patron,  was  continually 


treachery  of  the  Honorians  ;  while  Sozoraen  (1.  ix.  c.  12.)  accuses  only 
their  ne;;li^ence. 

t  Idatius  wishes  to  apply  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  to  these  national 
calamities  ;  and  is  therelore  obli;red  to  accommodate  the  circumstances 
of  the  event  to  the  terms  of  the  prediction. 

u  Mariana  de  Rebus  Hispanicis,  I.  v.  c.  I.  tom.  i.  p.  I4S.  Ha^.  Comil. 
I73.'J.  He  had  read,  in  Orosius  (I.  vii.  c.  41.  p.  579.)  that  the  l>art>arians 
had  turned  their  swords  into  ploughshares:  and  that  many  of  the 
provincials  preferred  inter  liarljaros  pauperem  libertitem  quam  inter 
Ronianos  tribntariam  solicitudinem  suslinere. 

X  This  mixture  of  force  and  persuasion  may  be  feirlv  inferred  from 
comparing  Orosius  and  Jornaudcs,  the  Roiiiau  and  tlie  Gothic  hi.s. 
torian. 
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irritated  by  the  sarcasms  of  liis  insolent  master. 
,.,  ,  .  Adolplius  was  assassinated  in  tlic 
A.  I). '116,  palace  ot  Jsarcelona  ;  tin-  laws  of  tlie 
"*'"'''  succession  weic  violated  Ijy  a  tuinnltii- 
ous  faction  ;>  and  a  stranger  to  the  rojal  race,  Sin- 
gerie,  flic  brother  of  Sarus  himself,  was  .seated 
on  the  Gothic  throne.  The  first  act  of  his  reign  was 
the  inhuman  murderof  the  six  children  of  Adolplius, 
the  issue  of  a  former  marriage,  whom  he  tore,  with- 
out pity,  from  the  feeble  arms  of  a  venerable 
bishop.^  The  unfortunate  Placidia,  instead  of  llie 
respectful  compassion,  which  she  might  have  ex- 
cited in  the  most  savage  breasts,  was  treated  with 
cruel  and  wanton  insult.  The  daughter  of  the  em- 
peror nTheodosius,  confounded  among  a  crowd  of 
vulgar  captives,  was  compelled  to  march  on  foot 
above  twelve  miles,  before  the  horse  of  a  barbarian, 
the  assassin  of  a  husband  w  horn  Placidia  loved  and 
lamented." 

Tiie  Cotiis  con.  Uut  Placidia  soon  obtained  the  plea- 
Spain,  sure  ol  revenge;  ana  the  view  ol  her 

A.  D.  415—418.  ignominious  sufl'erings  might  rouse  an 
indignant  people  against  the  tyrant,  who  was  assa.s- 
sinated  on  the  seventh  day  of  his  usurpation.  After 
the  death  of  Singeiic,  the  free  choice  of  the  nation 
bestowed  the  (iothic  sceptic  on  Wallia ;  whose 
warlike  and  ambitious  temper  appeared,  in  the 
licginning  of  his  reign,  extremely  hostile  to  the 
republic.  lie  marched  in  arms,  from  Uarcelona  to 
the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  which  the  ancients 
revered  and  dreaded  as  the  boundary  of  the  world. 
But  when  he  reached  the  southern  promontory  of 
Spain,'  and,  from  the  rock  now  covered  by  the 
fortress  of  Gibraltar,  contemplated  the  neighbour- 
ing and  fertile  coast  of  Africa,  Wallia  resumed  the 
designs  of  conquest,  which  had  been  interrupted  by 
the  death  of  Alaric.  The  winds  and  waves  again 
disappointed  the  enterprise  of  the  Goths  ;  and  the 
minds  of  a  superstitious  people  were  deeply  allected 
by  the  repeated  disasters  of  storms  and  shipwrecks. 
In  this  disposition,  the  successor  of  Adolphiis  no 
longer  refused  to  listen  to  a  Roman  ambassador, 
whose  proposals  were  enforced  by  the  real,  or  sup- 
posed, approach  of  a  numerous  army,  under  the 
conduct  of  the  brave  Constantius.  A  solemn  treaty 
was  stipulated  and  observed  :  Placidia  was  honour- 
ably restored  to  ber  brother;  six  hundred  thousand 
measures  of  wheat  were  delivered  to  the  hungry 
Goths  ;"  and  Wallia  engaged  to  draw  his  sword  in 
the  service  of  the  empire.  .\  bloody  war  was  in- 
stantly excited  among  the  barbarians  of  Spain  ;  and 
the  contending  princes  are  said  to  have  ;iddiessed 

y  According  to  the  system  of  .Tornandes,  (c.  33.  p.  650.)  the  true  here- 
ditary nghl  to  the  Gotliic  sceptre  w.as  vested  in  the  Aiiiali ;  hut  those 
princc^t,  who  were  the  vas-sals  of  tlie  Ilnns,  coninianded  the  tribesof  the 
OstroKoths  in  some  dista[it  parlsof  Germtiny  or  Scylhia. 

%  The  murder  is  related  by  Olympiodorns ;  but  the  number  of  tlie 
chihlren  is  taken  from  an  epitaph  of  suspected  authority. 

»  The  death  of  Adojphus  was  celebrated  at  Couslantiuople  with  ilhi. 
minations  and  Circensian  games.  (See  Chron.  Alexandrin.)  It  niay 
seem  doubtful,  wliether  the  Greeks  were  actuated,  on  this  occasion,  by 
their  hatred  of  the  liarharians,  or  of  tlie.Latins. 

\>  lluod  TVirlMjjactsarus  iuijusValMa /ern'j 
Vaiidahcasturmas,  et  jnncti  Martis  Alanos 
Stravit,  et  occiduam  texere  cadavera  Calpen, 

Sidon.  Apollinar.  in  !*anegyr.  Anthem.  .3fi3- 
p.  300.  edit.  Sirmulid. 


their  letters,  their  ambassadors,  jind  their  lio.stages, 
to  the  throne  of  the  western  emperor,  exhorting  him 
to  remain  a  tran<|uil  spectator  of  their  contest;  the 
events  of  which  must  be  favourable  to  the  Romans, 
by  the  mutual  slaughter  of  their  common  enemies.'' 
The  Spanish  war  w  as  obstinately  supported,  during 
three  campaigns,  with  desperate  valour,  and  various 
success  ;  and  the  martial  achievements  of  Wallia 
diffused  through  the  empire  the  superior  renown  of 
the  Gothic  hero.  Ho  exterminated  the  Slliiigi,who 
bad  irretrievably  ruined  the  elegant  plenty  of  the 
pro\inee  of  Boetica.  He  slew,  in  battle,  the  king 
of  the  .\lani;  and  the  remains  of  those  Scythian 
wanderers,  who  escajied  from  the  lield,  instead  of 
choosing  a  new  leader,  humbly  sought  a  refuge 
under  the  standard  of  the  Vandals,  with  whom  they 
were  ever  afterwards  confounded.  The  Vandals 
themselves,  and  the  Suevi,  yielded  to  the  efforts  of 
the  invincible  Goths.  The  promiscuous  multitude 
of  barbarians,  whose  retreat  had  been  intercepted, 
were  driven  into  the  mountains  of  Gallicia  ;  where 
they  still  continued,  in  a  narrow  compass,  and  on  a 
barren  soil,  to  exercise  their  domestic  and  implaca- 
ble hostilities.  In  the  pride  of  victory,  Wallia  was 
faithful  to  his  engagements :  he  restored  his  Span- 
ish conquests  to  the  obedience  of  Honorius ;  and  the 
tyranny  of  the  imperial  officers  .soon  reduced  an  op- 
pressed people  to  regret  the  time  of  their  barbarian 
servitude.  While  the  event  of  the  war  was  .still 
doubtful,  the  first  advantages  obtained  by  tlie  arms 
of  Wallia  had  encouraged  the  court  of  Ravenna  to 
decree  the  honours  of  a  triumph  to  their  feeble 
sovereign.  He  entered  Rome  like  the  ancient  con- 
querors of  nations  ;  and  if  the  monuments  of  .servile 
corruption  had  not  long  since  met  with  the  fate 
which  they  deserved,  we  should  probably  lind  that 
a  crowd  of  poets,  and  orators,  of  magistrates,  and 
bishops,  applauded  the  fortune,  the  wisdom,  and 
the  invincible  courage,  of  the  emperor  Honorius.' 

Such  a  triumph  might  have  been  Their  esLablish- 
justly  claimed  by  the  ally  of  Rome,  if  Z"!  '"  '^''"'" 
Wallia,  before  be  repassed  the  Pyre-  '^  '^-  '"*'• 
nees,  bad  extirpated  the  seeds  of  the  Spanish  war. 
His  victorious  Goths,  forty-three  years  after  they 
had  passed  the  Danube,  were  established,  accord- 
ing to  the  faith  of  treaties,  in  the  possession  of  the 
second  Aquitain  ;  a  maritime  province  between  the 
Garonne  and  the  Loire,  under  the  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction  of  Rourdeaux.  That  metro- 
polis, advantageously  situated  for  the  trade  of  the 
ocean,  was  built  in  a  regular  and  elegant  form  ;  and 
its  numerous  inhabitants  were  distinguished  among 

e  This  supply  was  very  acrent.ible  ;  the  Goths  were  insulted  by  the 
Vandals  of  Spain  with  the  cpitliel  of  Truti,  because,  in  their  extreme 
distress,  Itiey  had  given  a  pi<'ce  of  gold  for  a  trula,  or  about  half  a 
pound  of  Hour.     Oiympiod.  apud  Phot.  p.  18!>. 

li  (Jrosius  inserlsa  copy  of  these  pretended  letters.  Tii  mm  omnibus 
))acem  hahe,  omniumqile  obsides  acci|>t:;  nos  nobis  coiilli(;iniiis,  nobis 
[lerimus,  tibi  vincimus;  immortalis  vero  qna-iitus  erat  reipublicie  tuip, 
si  iitri(|iie  pereamus.  The  idi.-a  is  just ;  but  1  rannut  persuude  myself 
that  it  was  entertained,  or  expressed,  by  the  Iwrharians. 

"■  lloniam  triumphans  ingreditur,  is  the  formal  expression  of  Pros- 
per's  Chronicle.  The  facts  which  relate  to  the  death  of  Adol[dius,  and 
the  exjdoits  of  Wallia,  are  related  from  Olympiodorns.  (ap.  Phot.  p. 
ISK.)  Ornsius,  (I.  vii.  c.  43.  p.  .')84— 587.)  .loninndes,  (de  Itebus  Geticis, 
c.  31,  :i±)  and  the  Chronicles  of  Idatius  and  Isidore. 
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the  Gauls  hy  tlieir  wealth,  their  learnings,  and  the 
politeness  of  their  manners.  The  adjacent  province, 
which  has  been  fondly  compared  to  the  garden  of 
Eden,  is  blessed  w  ith  a  fruitful  soil,  and  a  temperate 
climate  :  the  face  of  the  country  displayed  the  arts 
and  the  rewards  of  industry  ;  and  the  Goths,  after 
their  martial  toils,  luxuriously  exhausted  the  rich 
vineyards  of  Aquitain.'  The  Gothic  limits  were 
enlarged,  by  the  additional  gift  of  some  neighbour- 
ing dioceses  ;  and  the  successors  of  Alaric  fixed 
their  royal  residence  at  Thoulouse,  which  included 
five  populous  quarters,  or  cities,  within  tlie  spacious 
circuit  of  its  walls.  About  the  same  time,  in  the 
last  years  of  the  reign  of  Honorius,  the  Goths,  the 

The  Bursuiu    BURGl'NDI ANS,   and   the    FRANKS,   ob- 

diaiis.  tained  a  permanent  seat  and  dominion 
in  the  provinces  of  Gaul.  The  liberal  grant  of  the 
usurper  Jovinus  to  his  Burgundian  allies,  was  con- 
firmed by  the  lawful  emperor;  the  lands  of  the 
First,  or  Upper,  Germany,  were  ceded  to  those 
formidable  barbarians;  and  they  gradually  occupi- 
ed, either  by  conquest  or  treaty,  the  two  provinces 
which  still  retain,  with  the  titles  of  Duchij  and  of 
Countij,  the  national  appellation  of  Burgundy.^ 
The  Franks,  the  valiant  and  faithful  allies  of  the 
Roman  republic,  were  soon  tempted  to  imitate  the 
invaders,  whom  they  had  so  bravely  resisted. 
Treves,  the  capital  of  Gaul,  was  pillaged  by  their 
lawless  bands  ;  and  the  humble  colony,  which  they 
so  long  maintained  in  the  district  of  Toxandria,  in 
Brabant,  insensibly  multiplied  along  the  banks  of  the 
Meuse  and  Scheld,  till  their  independent  power  filled 
the  whole  extent  of  the  Second,  or  Lower,  Germany. 
These  facts  may  be  sufficiently  justified  by  historic 
evidence:  but  the  foundation  of  the  French  monarchy 
by  Phararaond,  the  conquests,  the  laws,  and  even 
the  existence,  of  that  hero,  have  been  justly  arraign- 
ed by  the  impartial  severity  of  modern  criticism.'' 
Slat     f  th  1.  The  ruin  of  the  opulent  provinces  of 

barians  in  Gaul.  Gaul  may  be  dated  from  the  establish- 
ment of  these  barbarians,  whose  al- 
liance was  dangerous  and  oppressive,  and  who  were 
capriciously  impelled,  by  interest  or  passion,  to 
violate  the  public  peace.  A  heavy  and  partial  ran- 
som was  imposed  on  the  surviving  provincials,  who 
had  escaped  the  calamities  of  war;  the  fairest  and 
most  fertile  lands  were  assigned  to  the  rapacious 
strangers,  for  the  use  of  their  families,  their  slaves, 
and  their  cattle ;  and  the  trembling  natives  relin- 
quished with  a  sigh  the  inheritance  of  their  fathers. 
Yet  these  domestic  misfortunes,  which  are  seldom 


f  Aiisonins  (dc  Claris  ITrliibiis,  p.  257 — 2G2.)  celebrates  Bnurdeaiix 
with  the  partial  atl'ection  of  a  native.  &ee  in  Salvian  (de  Giibcni.  i)ei. 
p.  22«.  Pans,  1608.)  a  florid  description  of  the  provinces  of  Aquitain 
and  Novempopulania. 

p  Orosius  (I.  vii.  c.  32.  p.  550.)  commends  the  mildness  and  modesty 
of  these  Bur^undians,  who  treated  their  subjects  of  Ganl  as  their  chris. 
ttan  brethren.  I\Ia.scou  has  illustrated  the  orif^in  of  their  kingdom  in 
the  four  first  annotations  at  the  end  of  his  laborious  History  of  the 
Ancient  Germans,  vol.  ii.  p.  505—572.  of  the  English  translation. 

h  See  Mascou,  ].  viii.  c.  4.3,  44,  45.  Except  in  a  short  and  suspicious 
line  of  the  Chronicle  of  Prosper,  (in  torn.  i.  p.  6.38.)  the  name  of  Phara. 
mond  is  never  mentioned  before  the  seventh  century.  The  author  of 
the  Gesta  Fnmcorum  (in  torn.  ii.  p.  543.)  sn'.;gests,  probably  enough, 
that  the  choice  of  Pharamontl,  or  .it  least  of  a  king,  \vas  recom- 
mended to  the  Franks  by  his  father  IVIarconiir,  who  vi'as  an  exile  in 
Tuscany. 


the  lot  of  a  vanquished  people,  had  been  felt  and 
inflicted  by  the  Romans  themselves,  not  only  in  the 
insolence  of  foreign  conquest,  but  in  the  madness 
of  civjl  discord.  The  triumvirs  proscribed  eighteen 
of  the  most  flourishing  colonies  of  Italy  ;  and  dis- 
tributed their  lands  and  houses  to  the  veterans  who 
revenged  the  death  of  Caesar,  and  oppressed  the 
liberty  of  their  country.  Two  poets,  of  unequal 
fame,  have  deplored,  in  similar  circumstances,  the 
loss  of  their  patrimony  ;  but  the  legionaries  of 
Augustus  appear  to  have  surpassed,  in  violence 
and  injustice,  the  barbarians  who  invaded  Gaul 
under  the  reign  of  Honorius.  It  was  not  without 
the  utmost  difficulty  that  Virgil  escaped  from  the 
sword  of  the  centurion,  who  had  usurped  his  farm 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mautua;^  but  Paulinus  of 
Bourdeau.\  received  a  sum  of  money  from  his 
Gothic  purchaser,  which  he  accepted  with  pleasure 
and  surprise  ;  and,  though  it  was  much  inferior  to 
the  real  value  of  his  estate,  this  act  of  rapine  was 
disguised  by  some  colours  of  moderation  and  equity.'' 
The  odious  name  of  conquerors  was  softened  into 
the  mild  and  friendly  appellation  of  the  guests  of 
the  Romans ;  and  the  barbarians  of  Gaul,  more 
especially  the  Goths,  repeatedly  declared,  that  they 
were  bound  to  the  people  by  the  ties  of  hospitality, 
and  to  the  emperor  by  the  duty  of  allegiance  and 
military  service.  The  title  of  Honorius  and  his 
successors,  their  laws,  and  their  civil  magistrates, 
were  still  respected  in  the  provinces  of  Gaul,  of 
which  they  had  resigned  the  possession  to  the  bar- 
barian allies;  and  the  kings,  who  exercised  a  su- 
preme and  independent  authority  over  their  native 
subjects,  ambitiously  solicited  the  more  honourable 
rank  of  master-generals  of  the  imperial  armies.' 
Such  was  the  involuntary  reverence  which  the 
Roman  name  still  impressed  on  the  minds  of  those 
warriors,  who  had  borne  away  in  triumph  the  spoils 
of  the  eapitol. 

Whilst   Italy  was   ravaged    by  the 
„    ,,  ,         ■'  .  r  f     ,  I     ,       Revolt  of  Britaia 

Goths,  and  a  succession  ot   feeble  ty-   ami  Armorici, 

rants  oppressed  the  provinces  beyond       "  '     '  *^^' 

the  Alps,  the  British  island  separated  itself  from 

the  body  of  the  Roman  empire.    The  regular  forces, 

which   guarded   that   remote   province,    had   been 

gradually  withdrawn  ;  and  Britain  was  abandoned, 

without   defence,   to    the    Saxon    pirates,  and  the 

savages  of  Ireland  and   Caledonia.     The  Britons, 

reduced  to  this  extremity,  no  longer  relied  on  the 

tardy  and  doubtful  aid  of  a  declining  monarchy. 

They  assembled  in  arms,  repelled  the  invaders,  and 

i  O  Lycida,  vivi  pervenimus;  advena  nostri 
(Quod  nun<|Uim  veriti  sumus)  ut  possessor  agelli 
tiiceret;  lio^c  measUDt ;  veteres  migrate  coloni. 
Nuncvicti  tristes,  &c. 
See  the  whole  of  the  ninth  eclogue,  with  the  useful  Commentary  of 
Servius.     Fil'teen  miles  of  the  Mantuan  territory  were  assigned  la  the 
veterans,  with  a  reservation,  in  favour  of  the  inhabitants,  of  three  miles 
round  tile  city.     Even  in  this  favour  they  were  cheated  by  Alfcnus 
Varus,  a  famous  lawyer,  and  one  of  the  eonunissioners,  who  measured 
eight  liuudred  )iaci's  of  water  and  mor,ass. 

k  See  the  reruarkable  jiassage  of  the  Eucharislicon  of  Paulinus,  575. 
apud  Mascou,  1.  viii.  e.  42. 

I  Tllis  important  truth  is  established  by  the  accuracy  of  Tillemont. 
(Hist,  des  Enip.  torn.  v.  p.  t>41.)  and  by  the  ingenuilv  of  the  Abbe 
Dubos.  (Hist,  de  rEstablissement  de  la  Monarchic  Frai190i.se  daus  les 
Gaules,  torn.  i.  p.  259.) 
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rejoiced  in  tlie  important  discovery  of  tlieir  own 
strengtli.'"  Afllicted  hy  similar  calamities,  and 
actuated  by  tlie  same  spirit,  the  Arniorican  pro- 
vinces (a  name  wliicli  comprcliended  tlic  iiiiirilime 
countries  of  (iaul  between  tlie  Seine  and  the  Loire") 
resolved  to  imitate  the  example  of  llio  neighbour- 
ins  island.  They  expelled  the  Roman  magistrates, 
who  acted  under  the  authority  of  the  usurper  Con- 
stantine ;  and  a  free  government  was  established 
among  a  people  who  had  so  long  been  subject  to 
the  arbitrary  will  of  a  master.  Tlie  independence 
of  IJiitain  and  Armorica  was  soon  conllrmcd  by 
Ilonorius  himself,  the  lawful  emperor  of  the  west; 
and  the  letters,  by  which  he  committed  to  the  new 
states  the  care  of  tiieir  own  safety,  might  be  inter- 
preted as  an  absolute  and  perpetual  abdication  of 
the  exercise  and  rights  of  sovereignty.  This  inler- 
jiretation  was,  in  some  measure,  justified  by  the 
event.  After  the  usurpers  of  Gaul  had  successively 
fallen,  the  maritime  provinces  were  restored  to  the 
empire.  Yet  their  obedience  was  imperfect  and 
precarious  :  the  vain,  inconstant,  rebellious  dispo- 
sition of  the  people,  was  incompatible  either  with 
freedom  or  servitude  ;  °  and  Armorica,  though  it 
could  not  long  maintain  the  form  of  a  republic,P 
was  agitated  by  frequent  and  destructive  revolts. 
Britain  was  irrecoverably  lost.''  But  as  the  em- 
perors wisely  acquiesced  in  the  independence  of  a  re- 
mote province,  the  separation  was  not  imbittered 
by  the  reproach  of  tyranny  or  rebellion  ;  and  the 
claims  of  allegiance  and  protection  were  succeeded 
by  the  mutual  and  voluntary  offices  of  national 
friendship.' 

State  of  Britain,      This  revolution  dissolved  the  arti- 
A.V.m-U'j.  jjpi^,    fjjij^jp    „f    pj^,i,    ^„j     ,„iiitary 

government;  and  the  independent  country,  during 
a  period  of  forty  years,  till  the  descent  of  the 
Saxons,  was  ruled  by  the  authority  of  the  clergy, 
the  nobles,  and  the  municipal  towns.'  I.  Zo.simus, 
who  alone  has  preserved  the  memory  of  this  singular 
transaction,  very  accurately  observes,  that  the  letters 
of  Honorius  were  addressed  to  the  cities  of  Britain.' 
Under  tlie  protection  of  tlic  Romans,  ninety-two 
considerable  towns  had  arisen  in  the  several  parts 
of  that  great  province  ;  and,  among  these,  tliirty- 

m  Zosimus  (I.  vi.  p.  376.  383.)  relates  in  a  few  words  tlic  revolt  of 
Britain  and  Armorica.  (>uraiiti((narians,  even  the  frreat  Camden  him- 
self, liave  been  betrayed  into  many  j;ross  errors,  by  their  imperfect 
ktiowledse  of  tlie  history  of  the  eonlim-nt. 

n  The  limits  of  Armorira  are  deBi)e«l  by  two  national  p:eo;;raphers. 
Messieurs  de  Vaiois  and  dWtnille,  in  their  yotitittit  of  Ancient  Gaul. 
The  word  had  been  used  in  a  more  exten!«ive,  and  was  afterwards  con- 
tracted to  a  much  narrower,  sif;nification. 

o  Gens  inter  geminos  notissima  clanditnr  amncs, 

Armoricana  prins  veteri  eognomtne  dirti. 

Torva,  ferox,  ventosa,  procax,  inrauta,  rebellis; 

Irieotistans,  disparqne  sibi  novilalis  amore; 

Prodigft  verbnrnm,  sed  noil  et  prodi^a  facti. 
Erricus,  Monaeh.  in  Vit.  St.  Germaiii.  1.  v.  apud  Vales.  Nolit  Gallia, 
mm,  p.  -l.l,  Valesius  alle;;es  several  testimonies  to  confirm  tliiseliarac. 
ter;  to  which  I  shall  aildtiie  evidence  of  the  presbyter  Constantiiie, 
(A.  D.  488.)  who,  in  tlie  life  of  St.  Germain,  calls  the  Armorican  rebels 
innbileni  et  itidiseiplinatum  poputum.  See  the  historians  of  France, 
to:n.  i-  p.  ti'la. 

p  1  thoiif-ht  it  necessary  to  enter  mv  protest  aprainst  this  part  of  the 
system  of  the  Abbe  Dnbos,  which  Montesquieu  has  aj  vigorously  op. 
posed.     See  Ksprit  des  Loix,  1.  xxx.  c.  24. 

'I  Itprravi'iu,  Mti'  To,  Vwimini  nvnin-iuiiirOtii  hketi  CX"v,  are  the  words 
of  Procopius,  (de  Bell.  A'andal.  I.  i.  e.  2.  p.  181.  Louvre  edition,)  in  a 
very  imjMjrtant  passage,  which  has  been  too  niiirli  neslected.  Even 
Heiic  (llist.  Gent.  Ani;lican.  I.  i.  c.  19.  p.  5n.  edit.  Smith)  acknowledges 
that  the  Iljmaus  (inally  left  Britain  in  the  reign  of  Ilonorius.     Tl  et  our 


three  cities  were  distinguished  above  the  rest  by 
their  superior  privileges  and  importance."  Each  of 
these  cities,  as  in  all  the  other  provinces  of  the 
empire,  fornieil  a  legal  corporation,  for  the  |>urpose 
of  rcgiilaling  their  domestic  policy  ;  and  the  powers 
of  municipal  government  were  distributed  among 
annual  magistrates,  a  select  senate,  and  the  assem- 
bly of  the  people,  according  to  the  original  model 
of  the  Roman  constitution.'  The  management  of  a 
comniuii  levenue,  the  exercise  of  civil  and  criminal 
jurisdiction,  and  the  habits  of  public  counsel  and 
eonimiind,  were  inherent  to  these  petty  republics  ; 
and  when  they  asserted  their  inde|)endenee,  the 
youth  of  the  city,  and  of  the  adjacent  districts, 
would  naturally  range  themselves  under  the  stand- 
ard of  the  magistrate.  But  the  desire  of  obtaining 
the  advantages,  and  of  escaping  the  burthens,  of 
political  society,  is  a  perpetual  and  inexhaustible 
source  of  discord  ;  nor  can  it  reasonably  be  pre- 
sumed, that  the  restoration  of  British  freedom  was 
exempt  from  tumult  and  faction.  The  pre-eminence 
of  birth  and  fortune  must  have  been  fiequently 
violated  by  bold  and  popular  citizens;  and  the 
haughty  nobles,  who  complained  that  they  were 
become  the  subjects  of  their  own  servants,!'  would 
.sometimes  regret  the  reign  of  an  arbitrary  monarch. 
H.  The  jurisdiction  of  each  city  over  the  adjacent 
country,  was  supported  by  the  patrimonial  inlliience 
of  the  principal  senators  ;  and  the  smaller  towns, 
the  villages,  and  the  proprietors  of  land,  consulted 
their  own  safety  by  adhering  to  the  shelter  of  these 
rising  republics.  The  sphere  of  their  attraction  was 
proportioned  to  the  respective  degrees  of  their 
wealth  and  populousness  ;  but  the  hereditary  lords 
of  ample  possessions,  who  were  not  oppressed  by 
the  neighbourhood  of  any  powerful  city,  aspired  to 
the  rank  of  independent  princes,  and  boldly  exer- 
cised the  rights  of  peace  and  war.  The  gardens  and 
villas,  which  exhibited  some  faint  imitation  of 
Italian  elegance,  would  soon  be  converted  into 
strong  castles,  the  refuge,  in  time  of  danger,  of  the 
adjacent  country:'  the  produce  of  the  land  was 
applied  to  purchase  arms  and  horses  ;  to  maintain 
a  military  force  of  slaves,  of  peasants,  and  of  licen- 
tious  followers;  and   the  chieftain  might  assume, 

modern  historians  and  aiitir|iiaries  extend  the  term  of  their  dominion  ; 
and  there  are  some  who  allow  only  the  interval  of  a  few  months  lie., 
tweeo  their  departure  and  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons. 

T  Bede  lias  not  for..;olten  the  occasional  aid  of  the  legions  against  the 
Scots  and  Picts;  and  more  authentic  proof  will  hereafter  be  produced, 
that  the  independent  Britons  raised  12,000  men  for  the  service  of  the 
emperor  Antliemius,  in  G.iul. 

a  I  owe  it  to  myself,  and  to  historic  truth,  to  declare,  that  some  ci'r. 
cttmnlances  in  this  par3gra|ih  are  founded  only  on  conjecture  and 
analogy.  The  slubborniiess  of  our  langinnxe  has  sometimes  forced  me 
to  deviate  from  the  conditional  into  tlie  indicative  mood. 

t  Hpot  T<K  (^  li(,<=T<ii'i',y  wuA«,t.     Zosimns,  I.  vi.  p.  .tsa 

u  Two  cities  of  Britain  were  municipia,  nineco/oniW,  ten  Kniiijure 
doimtfc,  twelve  sitpendiaritc  of  eminent  note.  This  detail  is  taken 
from  (tichani  of  Cirencester,  de  Sit.'i  Britannise,  p.  36  ;  and  llnnigh  if 
may  not  seem  probable,  that  he  wrote  from  the  MSS.  of  a  Uoman 
general,  he  shows  a  genuine  knowledge  of  antiquity,  very  extraordinary 
for  a  monk  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

X  See  MafTei  Verona  Illuslrata,  pa'rt  i,  I.  v.  p.  83-100. 

y  I.eges  re-stitnit,  liberlatemqne  redncit, 

Kt  servos  famulis  nou  sinit  esse  snis. 

Iliiierar.  Rutil.  1.  i   21.5. 

I  All  inscription  (apud  Sirmond,  Not.  ad  Sidon.  Apollinar.  p.  .59.)  de. 
.scribes  a  castle,  cum  muris  et  portis,  tuilioni  omnium,  erected  by  Dar. 
daiius  on  his  own  estate,  near  Sisteron,  in  Uic  second  Narbonnese,  and 
named  by  him  Theopolis. 
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witbio  liis  own  domain,  the  powers  of  a  civil  magis- 
trate. Several  of  these  British  chiefs  migiit  be  the 
genuine  posterity  of  ancient  kings  ;  and  many  more 
would  be  tempted  to  adopt  this  honourable  gene- 
alogy, and  to  vindicate  their  hereditary  claims, 
which  had  been  suspended  by  the  usurpation  of  the 
Caesars.'  Their  situation,  and  their  hopes,  would 
dispose  them  to  aft'ect  the  dress,  the  language,  and 
the  customs  of  their  ancestors.  If  the  princes  of 
Britain  relapsed  into  barbarism,  while  the  cities 
studiously  preserved  the  laws  and  manners  of  Rome, 
the  whole  island  must  have  been  gradually  divided 
by  the  distinction  of  two  national  parties ;  again 
broken  into  a  thousand  subdivisions  of  war  and 
faction,  by  the  various  provocations  of  interest 
and  resentment.  The  public  strength,  instead  of 
lieing  united  against  a  foreign  enemy,  was  con- 
sumed in  obscure  and  intestine  quarrels  ;  and  the 
personal  merit  which  had  placed  a  successful  leader 
at  the  head  of  his  equals,  might  enable  him  to  sub- 
due the  freedom  of  some  neighbouring  cities  ;  and 
to  claim  a  rank  among  the  tyrants,^  who  infested 
Britain  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Roman  govern- 
ment. III.  The  British  church  might  be  composed 
of  thirty  or  forty  bishops,"  with  an  adequate  propor- 
tion of  the  inferior  clergy  ;  and  the  want  of  riches 
(for  they  seem  to  have  been  poor)''  would  compel 
them  to  deserve  the  public  esteem,  by  a  decent  and 
exemplary  behaviour.  The  interest,  as  well  as  the 
temper,  of  the  clergy,  was  favourable  to  the  peace 
and  union  of  their  distracted  country  :  those  salu- 
tary lessons  might  be  frequently  inculcated  in  their 
popular  discourses  ;  and  the  episcopal  synods  were 
the  only  councils  that  could  pretend  to  the  weight 
and  authority  of  a  national  assembly.  In  such 
councils,  where  the  princes  and  magistrates  sat 
promiscuously  with  the  bishops,  the  important 
affairs  of  the  state,  as  well  as  of  the  church,  might 
be  freely  debated  ;  difl'erences  reconciled,  alliances 
formed,  contributions  imposed,  wise  resolutions 
often  concerted,  and  sometimes  executed  ;  and  there 
is  reason  to  believe,  that,  in  moments  of  extreme 
danger,  a  Pendrugon,  or  Dictator,  was  elected  by 
the  general  consent  of  the  Britons.  These  pastoral 
cares,  so  worthy  of  the  episcopal  character,  were 
interrupted,  however,  by  zeal  and  superstition  ;  and 
the  British  clergy  incessantly  laboured  to  eradicate 
the  Pelagian  heresy,  which  they  abhorred,  as  the 
peculiar  disgrace  of  their  native  country.'' 
Assembly  of  Hie  It  is  somcwhat  remarkable,  or  rather 
o^Gaur""'""'  't  '■''  extremely  natural,  that  the  revolt 
A.  u.  4ia.       Qf  Britain  and  Armorica  should  have 


A  The  establishment  of  their  power  would  have  been  easy  indeed,  if 
we  could  adftpt  the  impracticable  scheme  of  a  lively  and  learned  aiiti. 
qnarian  ;  who  supposes,  that  the  British  monarchs  of  the  several  tribes 
contiinied  to  reTi;n,  Ihoudli  with  subordinate  jurisdiction,  from  the  time 
of  Claudius  to  that  of  Ilonorius.  See  Whitaker's  History  of  Maiiches. 
tcr,  vol.  i.  p.  247— 2o7. 

i.  AX\"  «(Ta  iiTrn  Ti'patKOtf  Off*  avT«  €titvi.  Procopius,  de  Bell.  Van. 
dal.  I.  i.  c.  2.  p.  181.  Britannia  fertilis  provincia  tyraniiorum,  was  the 
expression  of  Jeroni,  in  the  year  41-5.  (torn.  ii.  p.  25.^.  ad  Ctesiphont.) 
By  the  pilgrims,  who  resorted  every  year  to  the  Holy  Land,  the  monk 
ol  Bi^thlem  received  the  earliest  and  most  accurate  intelligence. 

"-  St'e  Bingham's  Eccles.  Antiquities,  vol.  i.  I.  ix.  c.  C,  p.  ;194. 

•t  It  IS  reported  of  three  British  bishops  who  assisted  at  the  council 
of  Rimini,  A.  D.  359.  tam  paiipcres  fuisse  ut  nihil  liahcrent.  Sulpiciiis 
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introduced  an  appearance  of  liberty  into  the  obedi- 
ent provinces  of  Gaul.  In  a  solemn  edict,'  filled 
with  the  strongest  assurances  of  that  paternal  affec- 
tion which  princes  so  often  express,  and  so  seldom 
feel,  the  emperor  Honorius  promulgated  his  intention 
of  convening  an  annual  assembly  of  the  seven  pro- 
vinces: a  name  peculiarly  appropriated  to  Aquitain 
and  the  ancient  Narbonnese,  which  had  long  since 
exchanged  their  Celtic  rudeness  for  the  useful  and 
elegant  arts  of  Italy.s  Aries,  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment and  commerce,  was  appointed  for  the  place  of 
the  assembly ;  which  regularly  continued  twenty- 
eight  days,  from  the  fifteenth  of  August  to  the 
thirteenth  of  September,  of  every  year.  It  con- 
sisted of  the  piictorian  pra;fect  of  the  Gauls;  of 
seven  provincial  governors,  one  consular,  and  six 
presidents ;  of  the  magistrates,  and  perhaps  the 
bishops,  of  about  sixty  cities  ;  and  of  a  competent, 
though  indefinite,  number  of  the  most  honourable 
and  opulent  ;)OMesiO)-.«  of  land,  who  might  justly  be 
considered  as  the  representatives  of  their  country. 
They  were  empowered  to  interpret  and  communi- 
cate the  laws  of  their  sovereign ;  to  expose  the 
grievances  and  wishes  of  their  constituents;  to 
moderate  the  excessive  or  unequal  weight  of  taxes; 
and  to  deliberate  on  every  subject  of  local  or  na- 
tional importance,  that  could  tend  to  the  restoration 
of  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  seven  provinces. 
If  such  an  institution,  which  gave  the  people  an 
interest  in  their  own  government,  had  been  univer- 
sally established  by  Trajan  or  the  Antonines,  the 
seeds  of  public  wisdom  and  virtue  might  have  been 
cherished  and  propagated  in  the  empire  of  Rome. 
The  privileges  of  the  subject  would  have  secured 
the  throne  of  the  monarch  ;  the  abuses  of  an  arbi- 
trary administration  might  have  been  prevented,  in 
some  degree,  or  corrected,  by  the  interposition  of 
these  representative  assemblies  ;  and  the  country 
would  have  been  defended  against  a  foreign  enemy 
by  the  arms  of  natives  and  freemen.  Under  the  mild 
and  generous  influence  of  liberty,  the  Roman  em- 
pire might  have  remained  invincible  and  immortal ; 
or  if  its  excessive  magnitude,  and  the  instability  of 
human  affairs,  had  opposed  such  perpetual  conti- 
nuance, its  vital  and  constituent  members  might 
have  separately  preserved  their  vigour  and  indepen- 
dence. But  in  the  decline  of  the  empire,  when 
every  principle  of  health  and  life  had  been  ex- 
hausted, the  tardy  application  of  this  partial  remedy 
was  incapable  of  producing  any  important  or  .salu- 
tary eflects.  The  emperor  Honorius  expresses  his 
surprise,  that  he  must  compel  the  reluctant  provinces 

Severus,  Hist.  Sacra,  I.  ii.  p.  420.    Some  of  their  brethren,  however, 

were  in  better  circumstances. 
!■  Consult  Usher,  de  Antui.  Eccles.  Britannicar.  c.  8—12, 
f  See  the  correct  text  of  Ibis  edict,  as  published  by  Sirmond.  (Not. 

ad  Sidon.  Apoilin.  p.  147.)     Hincmar,  of  Rheiins.  who  assigns  a  place 

to  the  bishops,  had  probably  seen  (in  the  ninth  century)  a  more  per. 

feet  copy.     Dnbos,  Hist.  Criliitue  de  la  Mouarchie  Fraii^oise,  tout.  i.  p. 

241-255. 

p  It  is  evident  from  the  Aotitia,  that  the  seven  provinces  were  the 

Viennensis,  the  maritime  Alps,  the  lirst  and  second  Narbonnese,  No^cm. 

populaiiia,  and  the  first  and  second  Aquitain.     In  the  riiom  of  the  first 

Aquitain,  the  Abbe  UuUis,  on  the  authority  of  Hincmar,  desires  lo  ill. 

trudncc  the  first  Luyduuensis,  or  Lyounesc. 
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to  accept  a  priviU'sc  whicli  lliey  slioiild  ardently 
liave  solicited.  A  tine  oC  three,  or  even  live,  pounds 
of  gold,  was  imposed  on  the  ahsent  representatives; 
who  seem  to  have  declined  this  imaginary  gift  of  a 
free  constitution,  as  the  last  and  most  cruel  insult 
of  their  oppressors. 


CHAP.  XXXIL 

Arcadius  empemr  of  the  east, — Adiiiinistratioii  and 
disgrace  of  Entropius. — Revolt  of  Gainas. — Per- 
secution of  St.  John  Chrysostom. — Theodosius  II. 
emperor  of  the  east. — His  sister  Pvlchcria. — His 
wife  Eudocia. — The  Persian  war,  and  division  of 
Arme7iia. 

The  division  of  the  Roman  world  he- 

The    empire   of  ^   mi         ,      • 

the  east,  twcen  the  sons  of  Theodosius,  marks 
Kei"n  of  Area-  "'c  final  establishment  of  the  empire 
A  d'S— 408  °^  ''"^  cast,  which,  from  the  reign  of 
Arcadius  to  the  taking  of  Constanti- 
nople by  the  Turks,  subsisted  one  thousand  and 
lifty-cight  years,  in  a  state  of  premature  and  per- 
petual decay.  The  sovereign  of  that  empire  as- 
sumed, and  obstinately  retained,  the  vain,  and  at 
length  fictitious,  title  of  Emperor  of  the  Romans  ; 
and  the  hereditary  appellations  of  C,i:sar  and  Au- 
GirsTi'S  continued  to  declare,  that  he  was  the  legiti- 
mate successor  of  the  first  of  men  w  ho  Iiad  reigned 
over  the  first  of  nations.  The  palace  of  Constanti- 
nople rivalled,  and  perhaps  excelled,  the  magnifi- 
cence of  Persia,  and  the  eloquent  sermons  of  St. 
Chrysostom »  celebrate,  while  they  condemn,  the 
pompous  luxury  of  the  reign  of  Arcadius.  "  The 
emperor,"  says  he,  "  wears  on  his  head  cither  a 
diadem,  or  a  crown  of  gold,  decorated  with  precious 
stones  of  inestimable  value.  These  ornaments,  and 
his  purple  garments,  are  resencd  for  his  sacred 
person  alone  ;  and  his  robes  of  silk  are  embroidered 
with  the  figures  of  golden  dragons.  His  throne  is 
of  massy  gold.  M'henevcr  he  appears  in  public, 
he  is  surrounded  by  his  courtiers,  his  guards,  and 
his  attendants.  Their  spears,  their  shields,  their 
cuirasses,  the  bridles  and  trappings  of  their  horses, 
have  cither  the  substance,  or  the  appearance,  of 
gold ;  and  the  large  splendid  boss  in  the  midst  of 
their  shield,  is  encircled  with  smaller  bosses,  which 
represent  the  shape  of  the  human  eye.  The  two 
mules  that  draw  the  chariot  of  the  monarch,  are 
perfectly  white,  and  shining  all  over  with  gold. 
The  chariot  itself,  of  pure  and  solid  gold,  attracts 
the  admiration  of  the  spectators,  who  conlcinpliitc 
the  purple  curtains,  the  snowy  carpet,  the  size  of 

aFatlier  Montfaiicon.  who,  hy  the  command  of  his  lleiiedirtitie  mi. 
periors,  was  eompelled  (see  Longiierualia,  torn.  i.  p.  2t»5.)  to  execute  tlie 
laborious  editioTi  of  St.  Chrysostom,  in  Ihirteiii  vohimes  in  foho, 
(Paris.  1738.)  amused  tiimself  with  extractin^jf  frnm  that  immense  rnU 
lection  of  morals  some  curious  arjliqiiilies,  which  illustrate  the  maimers 
of  the  Theodosian  af^e.  (See  Chrysostom.  Ol>eni,  tom.  xiii.  p.  IJJ'2— IOC. 
.nnd  his  French  Dissertation,  in  the  Meraoircs  de  I'Acad.  dcs  Inscrip- 
tions, tom.  xiii.  p.  474—490.) 

l-  According  to  the  lons).  reckoninp,  that  a  ship  could  sail,  with  a 
fair  wind.  UHtO  stadia,  or  125  miles,  in  the  revolution  of  a  day  and 
iii!;hl.  Diodonis  Sicnlus  coniputes  ten  davs  from  the  Palus  Mreotis  to 
Tthodcs,  and  four  days  from  Rhodes  to  Alexandria.    The  navigation  of 


the  precious  stones,  and  the  res|)Iendciit  plates  of 
gold,  that  glitter  as  they  arc  agitated  by  liie  motion 
of  the  carriage.  The  imperial  pictures  are  white, 
on  a  blue  ground  :  the  emperor  appears  seated  on 
his  throne,  with  his  arms,  his  horses,  and  his  guards 
beside  him,  and  his  vanquished  enemies  in  chains 
at  his  feet."  The  successors  of  Constantine  esta- 
blished their  perpetual  residence  in  the  royal  city, 
which  he  had  erected  on  the  verge  of  Europe  and 
Asia.  Inaccessible  to  the  nienaccs  of  their  enemies, 
and  perhaps  to  the  complaints  of  their  people,  they 
received,  with  each  wind,  tlic  tributary  productions 
of  every  climate  ;  while  the  impregnable  strength 
of  their  capital  continued  for  ages  to  defy  the 
hostile  attempts  of  the  barbarians.  Their  dominions 
w  ere  bounded  by  the  Hadriatic  and  the  Tigris  ;  and 
the  whole  interval  of  twenty-five  days'  navigation, 
which  separated  the  extreme  cold  of  Scythia  from 
the  torrid  zone  of  -Ethiopia,''  was  comprehended 
within  the  limits  of  the  empire  of  the  east.  The 
populous  countries  of  that  empire  were  the  seat  of 
art  and  learning,  of  luxury  and  wealth ;  and  the 
inhabitants,  who  had  assumed  the  language  and 
manners  of  Greeks,  styled  themselves,  with  some 
appearance  of  truth,  the  most  enlightencil  and 
civilized  portion  of  the  human  species.  The  form 
of  government  was  a  pure  and  simple  monarchy; 
the  name  of  the  Roman  Rei'ibi.ic,  which  so  long 
preserved  a  faint  tradition  of  freedom,  was  con- 
fined to  the  Latin  provinces;  and  the  princes  of 
Constantinople  measured  their  greatness  by  the 
servile  obedience  of  their  people.  They  were  igno- 
rant how  much  this  passive  disposition  enervates 
and  degrades  every  faculty  of  the  mind.  The  sub- 
jects, who  had  resigned  their  will  to  the  absolute 
commands  of  a  master,  were  equally  incapable  of 
guarding  their  lives  and  fortunes  against  the  as- 
saults of  the  barbarians,  or  of  defending  their 
reason  from  the  terrors  of  superstition. 

The  first  events  of  the  reign  of  Administration 
Arcadius  and  Honorius  are  so  inti-  j.'ll'inl.'i'",'^''''^  °^ 
matcly  connected,  that  the  rebellion  of  a.  1).  ,195-399. 
the  Goths,  and  the  fall  of  Rulinus,  have  already 
claimed  a  place  in  the  history  of  the  west.  .  It  has 
already  been  observed,  that  Eutropius,''  one  of  the 
principal  eunuchs  of  the  palace  of  Constantinople, 
succeeded  the  haughty  minister  whose  ruin  he  had 
accomplished,  and  whose  vices  he  soon  imitated. 
Every  order  of  the  state  bowed  to  the  new  favour- 
ite ;  and  their  tame  and  ol)sc(|Hious  submission  en- 
couraged him  to  insult  the  laws,  and,  what  is  still 
more  dillicult  and  dangerous,  the  manners,  of  his 
country.  Under  the  weakest  of  the  predecessors  of 
.\rcadius,  the  reign  of  the  eunuchs  had  been  secret 

the  Nile,  from  Alexandria  to  Syene.  under  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  re- 
quired, as  it  w.as  .against  the  stream,  ten  days  more.  I>iodor.  Sicul. 
tom.  i.  I.  iii.  p.  200.  edit.  Wesselin^.     He  might,  without  much  im- 

ftropriety,  measure  the  extreme  heat  from  the  verse  of  the  torrid  zone  ; 
Hit  he  speaks  of  the  Mceotisiu  the  47111  de^Tee  of  northern  latitude,  as 
if  it  lay  within  the  polar  circle. 

e  Barthius,  who  adored  his  author  with  the  hiind  superstition  of  a 
commentator,  gives  the  prererence  to  the  two  books  wliieli  Claudiaii 
composed  al;ainst  Kutropius,  above  all  his  other  productions.  (Haillet, 
Jugemens  desSavans,  tom.  iv.  p.  227.)  They  are  indeed  a  very  c!<-^.int 
and  spirited  satire;  and  ivonld  be  more  valuable  in  au  historical  liylil, 
if  the  invective  were  less  vague,  and  more  temperate. 
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and  almost  invisible.     Tliey  insinuated  themselves 
into  the  confidence  of  the  prince  ;  but  their  ostensi- 
ble functions  were  confined  to  the  menial  service  of 
the  wardrobe   and   imperial    bed-chamber.      They 
might  direct,  in  a  whisper,  the  public  counsels,  and 
blast,  by  their  malicious  suggestions,  the  fame  and 
fortunes  of  the  most  illustrious  citizens ;  but  they 
never  presumed   to  stand  forward  in  the  front  of 
empire,''  or  to  profane  the  public  honours  of  the 
state.     Eutropius  was  the  first  of  his  artificial  sex, 
who  dared  to  assume  the  character  of  a   Roman 
magistrate  and  general.'^     Sometimes,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  blushing  senate,  he  ascended  the  tri- 
bunal, to  pronounce  judgment,  or  to  repeat  elabo- 
rate harangues ;  and  sometimes  appeared  on  horse- 
back, at  the  head  of  his  troops,  in  the  dress  and 
armour  of  a  hero.     The  disregard  of  custom  and 
decency  always  betrays  a  weak  and  ill-regulated 
mind  ;  nor  does  Eutropius  seem  to  have  compen- 
sated for  the  folly  of  the  design,  by  any  superior 
merit  or  ability  in  the  execution.     His  former  habits 
of  life  had  not  introduced  him  to  the  study  of  the 
laws,  or  the  exercises  of  the  field  ;  his  awkward 
and  unsuccessful  attempts  provoked  the  secret  con- 
tempt of  tiie  spectators  ;  the  Goths  expressed  their 
wish  that  such  a  general  might  always  command 
the  armies  of  Rome  ;  and  the  name  of  the  minister 
was  branded  with  ridicule,  more  pernicious  perhaps 
than  hatred,  to  a  public  character.     The  subjects  of 
Arcadius  were  exasperated  by  the  recollection,  that 
this  deformed  and  decrepit  eunuch, f  who  so  per- 
versely mimicked  the  actions  of  a  man,  was  born  in 
the  most  abject  condition  of  servitude  ;  that  before 
he  entered  the  imperial  palace,  he  had  been  suc- 
cessively  sold,    and    purchased,    by    an    hundred 
masters,  who  had  exhausted  his  youthful  strength 
in  every  mean  and  infamous  office,  and  at  length 
dismissed  him,  in  his  old  age,  to  freedom  and  po- 
verty.s     While  these  disgraceful  stories  were   cir- 
culated, and  perhaps  exaggerated,  in  private  con- 
versations, the  vanity  of  the  favourite  was  flattered 
with  the  most  extraordinary  honours.  In  the  senate, 
in  the  capital,  in  the  provinces,  the  statues  of  Eu- 
tropius were  erected,  in  brass,  or  marble,  decorated 
with  the  symbols  of  his  civil  and  military  virtues,  and 
inscribed  with  the  pompous  title  of  the  third  founder 

d  After  lamenting  the  progress  of  the  eunuchs  in  tlie  Roman  palace, 
and  defining  their  proper  functions,  Claudian  adds, 

A  fronte  recedant 

Imperii. 

In  Eutrop.  i.  422. 
Yet  it  does  not  appear  that  the  'eunuch  had   assumed  any  of  the  efii. 


cient  offices  of  the  empire,  and  he  is  styled  only  praenositus  sacri  cii 

hi _   V    _ 

le: 


nly  prae 
bituli,  in  tlie  edict  of  his  banishment.    'See  Cod.  Theod.  1.  is.  tit.  si. 


<?  Jamque  oblita  sui,  nee  .sohria  divitiis  mens 

In  miseras  le^xes  liorainumque  negotia  ludit ; 

Judical  eunuchus 

Arma  ctiam  violare  parat.  .  .  . 
Claudian,  (i.  22,9—270.)  with  that  mixture  of  indignation  and  humour, 
which  always  pleases  in  a  satiric  poet,  describes  the  insolent  folly  of  the 
eunuch,  the  disgrace  of  the  empire,  and  the  joy  of  the  Goths. 

Gaudet,  cum  viderit  hostis, 

Et  sentit  jam  deesse  viros. 
f  The  poefs  lively  description  of  his  deformity  (i.  1 1(1 — 12-5.)  is  con. 
firmed  by  the  authentic  testimony  of  Chryso-stom  ;  (torn.  iii.  n.  :iSA. 
edit.  Montfau^on  ;)  who  observes,  that  when  the  paint  waswashetlawav, 
the  face  of  Eutropius  appeared  more  ugly  and  wrinkled  than  that  of  .an 
old  woman.  Claudian  remarks,  {i.  4(^9.)  and  the  remark  must  have  been 
founded  on  experience,  that  there  was  scarcely  any  interval  hetwccn 
the  youth  and  the  decrepit  age  of  a  eunuch. 
2  M  '2 


of  Constantinople.  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  patrician,  which  began  to  signify,  in  a  popular 
and  even  legal  acceptation,  the  father  of  the  empe- 
ror;  and  the  last  year  of  the  fourth  century  was 
polluted  by  the  consulship  of  a  eunuch  and  a 
slave.  This  strange  and  inexpiable  prodigy  ■> 
awakened,  however,  the  prejudices  of  the  Romans. 
The  efl'eminate  consul  was  rejected  by  the  west,  as 
an  indelible  stain  to  the  annals  of  the  republic; 
and,  without  invoking  the  shades  of  Brutus  and 
Camillus,  the  colleague  of  Eutropius,  a  learned 
and  respectable  magistrate,'  sufficiently  represented 
the  different  maxims  of  the  two  administrations. 

The     bold    and     vigorous    mind     of    His  venality  and 

Rufinus  seems  to  have  been  actuated  injustice. 
by  a  more  sanguinary  and  revengeful  spirit;  but 
the  avarice  of  the  eunuch  was  not  less  insatiate 
than  that  of  the  pra^fect.''  As  long  as  he  despoiled 
the  oppressors,  who  had  enriclicd  themselves  with 
the  plunder  of  the  people,  Eutropius  might  gratify 
his  covetous  disposition  without  much  envy  or  in- 
justice :  but  the  progress  of  his  rapine  soon  invaded 
the  wealth  which  had  been  acquired  by  lawful  in- 
heritance, or  laudable  industry.  The  usual  methods 
of  extortion  were  practised  and  improved ;  and 
Claudian  has  sketched  a  lively  and  original  picture 
of  the  public  auction  of  the  state.  "  The  impotence 
of  the  eunuch"  (says  that  agreeable  satirist)  "  has 
served  only  to  stimulate  his  avarice :  the  same  hand 
which,  in  his  servile  condition,  was  exercised  in 
petty  thefts,  to  unlock  the  coffers  of  his  master,  now 
grasps  the  riches  of  the  world ;  and  this  infamous 
broker  of  the  empire  appreciates  and  divides  the 
Roman  provinces,  from  mount  Ha^mus  to  the  Tigris. 
One  man,  at  the  expense  of  his  villa,  is  made  pro- 
consul of  Asia  ;  a  second  purchases  Syria  with  his 
wife's  jewels  ;  and  a  third  laments,  that  he  has 
exchanged  his  paternal  estate  for  the  government  of 
Bithynia.  In  the  antichambcr  of  Eutropius,  a  large 
tablet  is  exposed  to  public  view,  which  marks  the 
respective  prices  of  the  provinces.  The  difi'erent 
value  of  Pontus,  of  Galatia,  of  Lydia,  is  accurately 
distinguished.  Lycia  may  be  obtained  for  so  manj' 
thousand  pieces  of  gold;  but  the  opulence  of 
Phrygia  will  require  a  more  considerable  sum.  The 
eunuch  wishes    to  obliterate,  by  the  general  dis- 

ti  Eutropius  appears  to  have  been  a  native  of  Armenia  or  Assyria. 
His  three  services,  which  Claudian  more  particularly  describes,  were 
these;  1.  He  spent  many  vears  as  the  catamite  of  Ptolemy, a  groom  or 
soldier  of  the  imperial  stable*.  2.  Ptolemy  gave  him  to  ttieola general 
Arintheus,  for  whom  he  very  skilfully  exercised  the  profession  of  a 
pimp.  3.  He  was  given,  on  her  marriage,  to  the  daughter  of  Arin- 
theus; and  the  future  consul  was  employetl  to  comb  her  hair,  to  pre- 
sent the  silver  ewer,  to  wash,  and  to  tan  his  mistress  in  hot  weatlier. 
See  1   i.  31—137. 

h  Claudian,  (I.  i.  in  Eutrop.  1—22.)  after  enumerating  the  various 
prodigies  of  monstrous  births,  speaking  animals,  showers  of  blood  or 
stones,  double  suns,  &c.  adds,  with  .some  exaggeration, 
Omnia  ce.sserunt  cunucho  console  monstra. 
The  first  hook  concludes  with  a  noble  speech  of  the  goddess  of  Rome 
toiler  favourite  Honorius,  deprecating  the  neic  ignominy  to  which  she 
was  exposed. 

i  FI.  INhiUins  Theodorus,  whose  civil  honours,  and  philo.sophical 
works,  have  been  celebrated  hy  Claudian  in  a  very  elegant  nancgyric. 

k  Mitfvtcv  Ac  ti^fi  T(w  w\«T(f»,  drunk  with  riches,  is  the  forcible  ex- 
pression of  Zasimus;'  {1.  v.  p.  .301.)  and  the  ararlce  of  Eutropius  is 
equally  execrated  in  the  Lexicon  of  Suid.as,  and  the  Chronicle  of  Mar- 
cellinus.  Chrysostom  had  often  admonished  the  favourite,  of  the 
vanity  and  danger  of  immoderate  weaUh,  lorn.  iii.  p.  3^1. 
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daiitiiis. 


grace,  his  personal  ignominy  ;  and  as  lie  lias  been 
sold  liiniseir,  lie  is  desirous  of  selling  the  rest  of 
mankind.  In  the  eager  eonlention,  the  balance, 
which  contains  the  fate  and  fortunes  of  the  jiro- 
vince,  often  trembles  on  the  beam  ;  and  till  one  of 
the  scales  is  inclined,  by  a  superior  weight,  the 
mind  of  the  impartial  judge  remains  in  anxious 
suspense.'  Such"  (continues  the  indignant  poet) 
"  are  the  fruits  of  Roman  valour,  of  the  defeat  of 
Antiochus,  and  of  the  triumph  of  Pompey."  This 
venal  prostitution  of  public  lionours  secured  the 
impunity  of  /"uOo-e  crimes;  but  the  riches,  which 
Eutropius  derived  from  eonliscalion,  were  utriaihj 
stained  with  injustice ;  since  it  w.is  decent  to  accuse, 
and  to  condemn,  the  proprietors  of  the  wealth  which 
he  was  impatient  to  confiscate.  Some  noble  blood 
was  shed  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner  ;  and  tlic 
most  iidiospitalile  extremities  of  the  empire  were 
filled  with  innocent  and  illustrious  exiles.  Among 
the  generals  and  consuls  of  the  east, 
Abundantius '"  had  reason  to  dread 
the  first  effeets  of  the  resentment  of  Eutropius.  He 
had  been  guilty  of  the  unpardonable  crime  of  in- 
troducing that  abject  slave  to  the  palace  of  Con- 
.stantinople  :  and  some  degree  of  prai.se  must  be 
allowed  to  a  powerful  and  ungrateful  favourite,  who 
was  satisfied  with  the  disgrace  of  his  benefactor. 
Abundantius  was  stripped  of  his  ample  fortunes  by 
an  imperial  rescript,  and  banished  to  Pityus,  on  the 
Euxine,  the  last  frontier  of  the  Roman  world  ;  where 
be  subsisted  by  the  precarious  mercy  of  the  barbari- 
ans, till  he  could  obtain,  after  the  fall  of  Eutropius, 
a  milder  exile  at  Sidon  in  Phucnicia.  The  de- 
struction of  Timasius"  required  a 
of  Timasius. 

more  serious  and  regular  mode  of  at- 
tack. That  great  officer,  the  master-general  of  the 
armies  of  Theodosius,  had  signalized  his  valour  by 
a  decisive  victory,  which  he  obtained  over  the  Goths 
of  Thessaly ;  but  he  was  too  prone,  after  the  exam- 
ple of  bis  sovereign,  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  peace, 
and  to  abandon  his  confidence  to  wicked  and  de- 
signing fiattcrers.  Timasius  had  despised  the  pub- 
lic clamour,  by  promoting  an  infamous  dependent 
to  the  command  of  a  cohort ;  and  he  deserved  to 
feel  the  ingratitude  of  Bargus,  who  was  secretly  in- 
stigated by  the  favourite  to  accuse  his  patron  of  a 
treasonable  conspiracy.  The  general  was  arraigned 
before  the  tribunal  of  Arcadius  himself;   and  the 

-  rcrtantum  sa?pe  duorum 


Diversum  siispeudit  otiuh;  cum  pond<;re  judex 
Verpil,  et  in  ^eminas  nutat  proviucia  lances. 
Claudian  (i.  192—200]  so  curiouslv  distinguishes  the  circumstances  of 
tile  sale,  that  they  all  seem  to  allude  to  particuLir  anecdotes. 

m  Claudian  (i.  \'A — 170.)  mentions  the  gitilt  and  exile  of  Ahun. 
dantius,  nor  could  he  fail  to  quote  the  example  ofthe  artist,  who  made 
the  first  trial  of  the  brazen  hull,  which  he  presented  to  Phalaris.  Si-e 
Zusimus,  I.  V.  p.  302.  Jerom,  torn.  i.  p.  2G.  The  difference  of  place  is 
easily  reconciled ;  but  the  decisive  authority  of  Asterius  of  Arnasia, 
(Orat.  iv.  p.  7fi  apud  Tillemont,  Mist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  v.  p.  43.'jj 
must  turn  the  scale  in  favour  of  Pityus. 

n  Suidas  (most  probably  IVom  the  history  of  Eunapius)  has  ^ivcn  a 
very  unfavourable  picture  of  Timasius.  The  account  of  hisaccuser,  the 
judge*,  trial,  &c.  is  perfectly  aKrei-able  to  the  practice  of  ancient  ami 
modern  courts.  (See  Zosimus,  I,  v.  p.  298 — .100.)  I  am  almost  tempted 
to  fjuote  the  romance  of  a  great  master,  (Fielding's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p. 
49.  &c.  8vo.  edit.)  which  may  be  considered  as  the  history  of  human 
nature. 

o  The  great  Oasis  was  one  of  the  spots  in  the  sandsof  Libya,  watered 
Q'ilh  springs,  aod  capable  of  producing  wheat,  barley,  and  palm.trces. 


principal  eunuch  stood  by  the  side  of  the  throne  to 
suggest  llic  (|ue.stions  and  answers  of  liis  sovereign. 
Hut  as  this  form  of  trial  might  be  deemed  partial 
and  aibitrary,  the  further  intpiiiy  into  the  crimes  of 
Timasius  was  delegated  to  Saturninus  and  Pro- 
copius ;  the  former  of  consular  rank,  the  latter 
still  respected  as  the  father-in-law  of  the  emperor 
Valens.  The  appearances  of  a  fair  and  legal  pro- 
ceeding were  maintained  by  the  blunt  honesty  of 
Proeopius  ;  and  lie  yielded  with  reluctance  to  the 
obsi()uii)US  dexterity  of  his  colleague,  who  pro- 
noiiiiccd  a  sentence  of  condemnation  against  the 
unfortunate  Timasius.  His  immense  riches  were 
confiscated,  in  the  name  of  the  emperor,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  favourite  ;  and  he  was  doomed  to  per- 
petual exile  at  Oasis,  a  solitary  spot  in  the  midst  of 
the  sandy  deserts  of  Libya."  Secluded  from  all 
human  converse,  the  master-general  of  the  Roman 
armies  was  lost  for  ever  to  the  world  ;  but  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  fate  have  been  related  in  a  vari- 
ous and  contradictory  manner.  It  is  insinuated, 
that  Eutropius  despatched  a  private  order  for  his 
secret  execution.p  It  was  reported,  that,  in  attempt- 
ing to  escape  (Vom  Oasis,  he  perished  in  the  desert, 
of  thirst  and  hunger;  and  that  his  dead  body  was 
found  on  the  sands  of  Libya.''  It  has  been  asserted, 
with  more  conlidence,  that  his  son  Syagrius,  after 
successfully  eluding  the  pursuit  of  the  agents  and 
emissaries  of  the  court,  collected  a  band  of  .Vfrican 
robbers ;  that  he  rescued  Timasius  from  the  place 
of  his  exile ;  and  that  both  the  father  and  son  dis- 
appeared from  the  knowledge  of  mankind.'  But 
the  ungrateful  Bargus,  instead  of  being  suffered  to 
possess  the  reward  of  guilt,  was  soon  afterwards 
circumvented  and  destroyed,  by  the  more  powerful 
villany  ofthe  minister  himself;  who  retained  sense 
and  spirit  enough  to  abhor  the  instrument  of  his 
own  crimes. 

The  public  hatred,  and  the  despair  a  cruel  ami  un. 
of  individuals,  continually  threatened,-''''']^';'^^',;:;'^""' 
or  seemed  to  threaten,  the  personal  >>':|''-  ■*• 
safety  of  Eutropius  ;  as  well  as  of  the  numerous  ad- 
herents, who  were  attached  to  his  fortune,  and  had 
been  promoted  by  his  venal  favour.  For  their  mu- 
tual defence,  he  contrived  the  safeguard  of  a  law, 
which  violated  every  principle  of  humanity  and 
justice.'  I.  It  is  enacted,  in  the  name,  and  by  the 
authority,  of  Arcadius,  that  all  those  who  shall  cou- 


rt was  about  three  days' journey  from  north  to  south,  about  half  a  d.iy 
in  breadth,  and  at  the  distance  of  about  live  days'  march  to  the  west  of 
Abydns,  on  the  Nile.  See  D'Auville,  Description  de  ^Pl'-gypte,  p. 
IWi — 181*.  The  barren  desert  which  encompasses  Oasis  (Zosimus,  I.  v. 
p-  .11)0.)  has  sugjiestt'd  the  idea  of  comparative  fertility,  ami  even  the  epi. 
lliet  of  the  htippy  inland.  (Kerodot.  iii.  2G.) 

p  The  line  ol  Claudian,  in  Eutrop.  1.  i.  180. 

IMarmarieus  elaris  violator  cjpdibus  Hammon, 
evidently  alludes  to  his  persuasion  ofthe  death  of  Timasius. 

q  Sozonien,  1.  viii.  c.  7.     Jlespeaks  from  report,  wvTivyt  inuOottev. 

T  Zosimus,  I.  v.  p.  3t»0.  Vet  he  seems  to  suspect  that  this  rumour 
was  spread  by  the  friends  of  I'^utropius. 

^  See  the  'I'heodosian  Code,  1.  ix.  tit.  14.  ad  legem  Corneliam  de  Si. 
canis,  leu'.  .1.  and  the  Code  of  Justinian,  1.  ix.  lit.  viii.  ad  legem  Jiiliaiii 
de  Majestate,  leg.  .').  The  alteration  of  the  title,  from  murder  to  trea- 
son, was  an  improvement  of  the  subtle  TrilKinian.  Godefroy,  in  a 
formal  dissertation,  which  he  has  inserted  in  his  Commentary,  illustrates 
this  law  of  Arcadius,  and  explains  all  the  dillicult  passages  which  had 
hi  rii  perverted  by  the  jurisconsults  of  the  darker  ages.  See  torn.  iii. 
p.  K8— 111. 
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spire,  either  with  subjects,  or  with  strangers,  against 
the  lives  of  any  of  the  persons  whom  the  emperor 
considers  as  the  members  of  liis  own  body,  shall  be 
punished  with  death  and  conHscation.  This  species 
of  fictitious  and  metaphorical  treason  is  extended 
to  protect,  not  only  the  iUiistriouit  oflicers  of  the  state 
and  army,  who  are  admitted  into  the  sacred  consis- 
tory, but  likewise  the  principal  domestics  of  the 
palace,  the  senators  of  Constantinople,  the  military 
commanders,  and  the  civil  magistrates  of  tlic  pro- 
vinces :  a  vague  and  indefinite  list,  which,  under  the 
successors  of  Constantine,  included  an  obscure  and 
numerous  train  of  subordinate  ministers.  II.  This 
extreme  severity  might  perhaps  be  justified,  had  it 
been  only  directed  to  secure  the  representatives  of 
the  sovereign  from  any  actual  violence  in  the  exe- 
cution of  their  office.  But  the  whole  body  of  impe- 
rial dependents  claimed  a  privilege,  or  rather  impu- 
nity, which  screened  them,  in  the  loosest  moments 
of  their  lives,  from  the  hasty,  perhaps  the  justifiable, 
resentment  of  their  fellow-citizens :  and,  by  a 
strange  perversion  of  the  laws,  the  same  degree  of 
g^uilt  and  punishment  was  applied  to  a  private 
quarrel,  and  to  a  deliberate  conspir<rcy  against  the 
emperor  and  the  empire.  The  edict  of  Areadius 
most  positively  and  most  absurdly  declares,  that  in 
such  cases  of  treason,  thotiglits  and  actions  ought  to 
be  punished  with  equal  severity ;  that  the  knowledge 
of  a  mischievous  intention,  unless  it  be  instantly  re- 
vealed, becomes  equally  criminal  with  the  intention 
itself ; '  and  that  those  rash  men,  who  shall  presume 
to  solicit  the  pardon  of  traitors,  shall  themselves  be 
branded  with  public  and  perpetual  infamy.  III. 
"  With  regard  to  the  sons  of  the  traitors,"  (continues 
the  emperor,)  "  although  they  ought  to  share  the 
punishment,  since  they  will  probably  imitate  the 
guilt,  of  their  parents  ;  yet,  by  the  special  effect  of 
our  imperial  lenity,  we  grant  them  their  lives:  but, 
at  the  same  time,  we  declare  them  incapable  of  in- 
heriting either  on  the  father's  or  on  the  mother's 
side,  or  of  receiving  any  gift  or  legacy,  from  the 
testament  either  of  kinsmen  or  of  strangers.  Stig- 
matized with  hereditary  infamy,  excluded  from  the 
hopes  of  honours  or  fortune,  let  them  endure  the 
pangs  of  poverty  and  contempt,  till  they  shall  con- 
sider life  as  a  calamity,  and  death  as  a  comfort  and 
relief."  In  such  words,  so  well  adapted  to  insult 
the  feelings  of  mankind,  did  the  emperor,  or  rather 
his  favourite  eunuch,  applaud  the  moderation  of  a 
law,  which  transferred  the  same  unjust  and  inhuman 
penalties  to  the  children  of  all  those  who  had  se- 

t  Bartolus  understands  n  simple  and  naked  cnnscinusness,  witlimit 
any  sij;n  of  approbation  or  concurrence.  For  tliis  opinion,  says  Bal. 
ilus,  lie  is  now  roastin;-  in  hell.  For  my  own  part,  continues  tlie  discreet 
Heineccius  (Element.  .Tur.  Civil.  1.  iv.  p.  411.)  i  must  approve  the 
theory  of  Bartolus;  but  in  practice  I  should  incline  to  the  sentiment 
of  Baldus.  \et  Bartolus  was  gravely  <[Uoted  by  the  lawyers  of  Caidi. 
Dal  Richelieu  ;  and  Eutropius  w.as  indirectly  guilty  of  the  murder  of 
tile  virtuous  de  Thou. 

u  Godefroy,  tom.  iii.  p,  89.  It  is,  however,  suspected,  that  this  law, 
BO  repuf^nant  to  the  maxims  of  Germanic  freedom,  lias  been  surrep- 
titiously added  to  the  golden  bull. 

X  A  copious  and  circumstantial  narrative  (which  he  mi;;lit  have 
reserved  for  more  important  events)  is  bestowed  by  Zosimus  (I.  v.  p. 
304— 31'2.)  on  the  revolt  of  Tribigild  and  tiainas.  See  likewise  Socr.ites, 
1.  vi.  c.  t).  and  Sozorui-n,  1.  viii.  c.  4.  The  second  book  of  Claudian 
against  Eutropius,  is  a  line,  though  imperfect,  piece  of  history. 


conded,  or  who  had  not  disclo.sed,  these  fictitious 
conspiracies.  Some  of  the  noblest  regulations  of 
Roman  jurisprudence  have  been  suffered  to  expire; 
but  this  edict,  a  convenient  and  forcible  engine  of 
ministerial  tyranny,  was  carefully  inserted  in  the 
codes  of  Theodosius  and  Justinian  ;  and  the  same 
maxims  have  been  revived  in  modern  ages,  to  pro- 
tect the  electors  of  Germany,  and  the  cardinals  of 
the  church  of  Rome." 

Yet  these  sanguinary    laws,  which 

^  ■'  ,.  .  Rebellion  of 

spread  terror  among  a  disarmed  and      Tribigild, 
dispirited  people,  were  of  too  weak  a  "'^' 

texture  to  restrain  the  bold  enterprise  of  Tribigild" 
the  Ostrogoth.  The  colony  of  that  warlike  nation, 
which  had  been  planted  by  Theodosius  in  one  of 
the  most  fertile  districts  of  Phrygia,>'  impatiently 
compared  the  slow  returns  of  laborious  husbandry 
with  the  successful  rapiue  and  liberal  rewards  of 
Alaric;  and  their  leader  resented,  as  a  personal  af- 
front, his  own  ungracious  reception  in  the  palace 
of  Constantinople.  A  soft  and  wealthy  province, 
in  the  heart  of  the  empire,  was  astonished  by  the 
sound  of  war;  and  the  faithful  vassal,  who  had  been 
disregarded  or  oppressed,  was  again  respected,  as 
soon  as  he  resumed  the  hostile  character  of  a  bar- 
barian. The  vineyards  and  fruitful  fields,  between 
the  rapid  Marsyas  and  the  winding  Ma'ander, "  were 
consumed  with  fire  ;  the  decayed  walls  of  the  city 
crumbled  into  dust,  at  the  first  stroke  of  an  enemy; 
the  trembling  inhabitants  escaped  from  a  bloody 
massacre  to  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont ;  and  a 
considerable  part  of  Asia  Minor  was  desolated  by 
the  rebellion  of  Tribigild.  His  rapid  progress  was 
checked  by  the  resistance  of  the  peasants  of  Pam- 
phylia ;  and  the  Ostrogoths,  attacked  in  a  narrow 
pass,  between  the  city  of  Selgic,*  a  deep  morass, 
and  the  craggy  cliffs  of  mount  Taurus,  were  de- 
feated with  the  loss  of  their  bravest  troops.  But 
the  spirit  of  their  chief  was  not  daunted  by  misfor- 
tune ;  and  his  army  was  continually  recruited  by 
swanns  of  barbarians  and  outlaws,  who  were  desir- 
ous of  exercising  the  profession  of  robbery,  under 
the  more  honourable  names  of  war  and  conquest.  The 
rumours  of  the  success  of  Tribigild  might  for  some 
time  be  suppressed  by  fear,  or  disguised  by  flattery ; 
yet  they  gradually  alarmed  both  the  court  and  the 
capital.  Every  misfortune  was  exaggerated  in  dark 
and  doubtful  hints  ;  and  the  future  designs  of  the 
rebels  became  the  subject  of  anxious  conjecture. 
Whenever  Tribigild  advanced  into  the  inland 
country,  the  Romans  were  inclined  to  suppose  that 

y  Claudiau  (in  Eutrop.  t.  ii.  2:17—250.)  very  accurately  ohsen-es, 
that  the  ancient  name  and  nation  of  the  Phrygians  extended  very  far 
on  I'very  side,  till  their  limits  were  contracted  by  tlic  colonies  of  the 
ISithyiiians  of  Thrace,  of  the  Greeks,  and  at  last  of  the  Gauls.  His 
desiription  (ii.  2.57— 272  )  of  the  fertility  of  Phrygia,  and  of  the  four 
rivers  that  produced  gold,  i.s  just  and  picturesque. 

K  Xenophon.  Anabasi.s,  I.  i.  p.  II,  12.  edit.  Hutchinson.  Strabo.  I. 
xii.  p.  8»55.  edit.  Anistel.  Q.  Curl.  I.  iii.  c.  I.  Claudiau  comp;ircs  the 
junction  of  the  IMarsvas  and  Mivaiider  to  that  nf  the  S,tone  and  the 
llhone  ;  with  thisdiHerciu-c,  however,  that  the  smaller  of  the  Phrj'giaii 
rivers  is  not  accelerated,  but  retarded,  by  the  larger. 

ft  Seign',  a  colony  of  the  Ijacedltninnians,  had  formerly  numbered 
twenty  tbou-sand  citiiens;  but  in  the  age  of  Zosimus  it  was  reduced 
to  a  TTdXixvti,  or  small  town.  See  Ccltarius,  Geograph.  Antiii.  tom.  ii. 
p.  117. 
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lie  mcditiitecl  llie  passape  of  inouiit  Taurus,  and  tin- 
invasion  of  Syria.  If  he  doscendt-d  towards  the 
.sea,  tliev  inipiitod,  nnd  perliaps  siifis' "*tc<I,  to  tlir 
Ootlii<'  fliifl",  the  more  dangerous  project  of  arming; 
a  llect  in  the  harbours  of  Ionia,  and  of  extendini; 
his  depredations  along  the  maritime  coast,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Nile  to  the  port  of  Constantinople. 
Tlie  approach  of  danger,  and  the  obstinacy  of  Tribi- 
gild,  who  refused  all  terms  of  accommodation,  eoni- 
pellcd  Eutropius  to  summon  a  council  of  war.'' 
After  claiming  for  himself  the  jirivilege  of  a  veteran 
soldier,  the  eunuch  intrusted  tlie  guard  of  Thrace 
and  the  Hellespont  to  Gainas  the  Ooth  ;  and  tlie 
command  of  the  Asiatic  army  to  his  favourite  Leo  ; 
two  generals,  who  difi'erently,  but  elfeetually,  pro- 
moted the  cause  of  the  rebels.  Leo,"  who,  from  the 
bulk  of  his  body,  and  the  dulness  of  his  mind,  wa.s 
surnanied  the  Ajax  of  the  east,  had  deserted  his 
original  trade  of  a  wool-comber,  to  exercise,  with 
much  less  skill  and  success,  the  military  profession  ; 
and  his  uncertain  operations  were  capriciously 
framed  and  executed,  with  an  ignorance  of  real 
difficulties,  and  a  timorous  neglect  of  every  favour- 
able opportunity.  The  rashness  of  the  Ostrogoths 
had  drawn  them  into  a  disadvantageous  position 
between  the  rivers  Melas  and  Euryniedon,  where 
they  were  almost  besieged  by  the  peasants  of  Pam- 
phylia ;  but  the  arrival  of  an  imperial  army,  instead 
of  completing  their  destruction,  afl'orded  the  means 
of  safety  and  victory.  Tribigild  surprised  the  un- 
guarded camp  of  the  Romans,  in  the  darkness  of 
the  night ;  seduced  the  faith  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  barbarian  auxiliaries,  and  dissipated,  without 
much  cITort,  the  troops,  which  had  been  corrupted 
by  the  relaxation  of  discipline,  and  the  luxury  of 
the  capital.  The  discontent  of  Gainas,  who  had  so 
boldly  contrived  and  executed  the  death  of  Rufinus, 
was  irritated  by  the  fortune  of  his  unworthy  suc- 
cessor; he  accused  his  own  dishonourable  patience 
under  the  servile  reign  of  a  eunucli  ;  and  the  am- 
bitious Goth  was  convicted,  at  least  in  the  public 
opinion,  of  secretly  fomenting  the  revolt  of  Tribigild, 
with  whom  he  was  connected  by  a  domestic,  as  well 
as  by  a  national,  alliance.''  When  Gainas  passed 
the  Hellespont,  to  unite  under  his  standard  the  re- 
mains of  the  Asiatic  troops,  he  skilfully  adapted 
liis  motions  to  the  wi.shes  of  the  Ostrogoths  ;  aban- 
doning, by  his  retreat,  the  country  which  they  de- 
sired to  invade  ;  or  facilitating,  by  his  approach, 
the  desertion  of  the  barbarian  auxiliaries.  To  the 
imperial  court  he  repeatedly  niagnilied  the  valour, 
the  genius,  the  inexhaustible  resources,  of  Tribigild  ; 


b  The  council  of  Eutropius,  in  Clandian,  may  be  compared  to  tlint 
of  Domitian  in  tlie  fourth  satire  of  Juvenal.  The  principal  members 
of  the  former  were,  juvenes  protervi  lasciviqiie  senes  ;  one  of  them  had 
been  a  rook,  a  wcond  a  wool-comber.  The  laii{;naKe  of  their  nrigiiial 
proffjisiori  exposes  their  assumed  dl^^nity  ;  and  their  tritlioK  conversi- 
tion  atwut  tragedies,  dance-s,  itc.  is  made  still  more  ridiculous  by  the 
importance  nf  the  debate. 

r  Claudian  {I.  ii.  37G— 461.)  Ii.is  branded  him  with  infamy;  and 
Zosinius,  in  more  temperate  Ian!;:U3ge,  coutirms  his  reproaches.  L.  v. 
p.  .10.5. 

^«t  The  conapiractf  of  Gainas  and  Tribijihl,  which  is  attested  liy  the 
Greek  historian,  bad  not  reached  tlic  ears  of  Clandian,  who  attrilintes 
the  revolt  of  the  Ostrojjoth  to  his  own  viartial  spirit,  and  the  advice  of 
bis  wife. 


confessed  his  own  inability  to  prosecute  the  war  ; 
and  extorted  tlic  permission  of  negociatiiig  with  his 
invincible  adversary.  The  conditions  of  peace 
were  dictated  by  the  haughty  rebel  ;  and  the  pe- 
remptory demand  of  the  head  of  Eiilropius,  re- 
vealed the  author  and  the  design  of  this  hostile 
conspiracy. 

The  bold  satirist,  who  has  indulged 
his  di.scontent  by  the  partial  and  pas-  pius. 

sionate  et!nsure  of  the  christian  em- 
perors, violates  the  dignity,  rather  than  the  truth, 
of  history,  by  comparing  the  son  of  Theodosius  to 
one  of  those  harmless  ami  simple  animals,  who 
scarcely  feel  that  they  are  the  property  of  their 
shepherd.  Two  passions,  however,  fear  and  con- 
jugal affection,  awakened  the  languid  .soul  of  Arca- 
dius  ;  he  was  terrified  by  the  threats  of  a  victorious 
barbarian  :  and  he  yielded  to  the  tender  clo(|uence 
of  his  wife  Eudoxia,  who,  with  a  flood  of  artificial 
tears,  presenting  her  infant  children  to  their  father, 
implored  his  justitx-  for  some  real  or  imaginary  in- 
sult, which  she  imputed  to  the  audacious  eunuch." 
The  emperor's  hand  was  directed  to  sign  the  con- 
demnation of  Eutropius  ;  the  magic  spell,  which 
during  four  years  had  bound  the  prince  and  the 
people,  was  instantly  dis.solved  ;  and  the  acclama- 
tions, that  so  lately  hailed  the  merit  and  fortune  of 
the  favourite,  were  converted  into  the  clamours  of 
the  soldiers  and  people,  who  reproached  his  crimes, 
and  pressed  his  immediate  execution.  In  this  hour 
of  distress  and  despair,  his  only  refuge  was  in  the 
sanctuary  of  the  church,  whose  privileges  he  had 
wisely,  or  profanely,  attempted  to  eircum.scribe ; 
and  the  most  eloquent  of  the  saints,  .Tohn  Chrysos- 
tom,  enjoyed  the  triumph  of  protecting  a  prostrate 
minister,  whose  choice  had  raised  him  to  the  eccle- 
siastical throne  of  Constantinople.  The  archbishop, 
ascending  the  pulpit  of  the  cathedral,  that  he  might 
be  distinctly  seen  and  heard  by  an  innumerable 
crowd  of  either  sex  and  of  every  age,  pronounced  a 
seasonable  and  pathetic  discourse  on  the  forgive- 
ness of  injuries,  and  the  instability  of  human  great- 
ness. The  agonies  of  the  pale  and  allrighted  wretch, 
who  lay  grovelling  under  the  table  of  the  altar,  ex- 
hibited a  solemn  and  instructive  spectacle  ;  and  the 
orator  who  was  afterwards  accused  of  insulting  the 
misfortunes  of  Eutropius,  laboured  to  excite  the 
contempt,  that  he  might  assuage  the  fury,  of  the 
people.f  The  powers  of  humanity,  of  superstition, 
and  of  eloquence,  prevailed.  The  empress  Kudoxia 
was  restrained,  by  her  own  prejudices,  or  by  those 
of  htr  subjects,  from  violating  the  sanctuary  of  the 

u  This  anecdote,  which  Philostorgriiis  alone  has  preserved,  fl.  xi.  e,  r>. 
and  (iotbofred.  Dissertat.  p.  4.il — 15fi.)  is  curious  and  impnrlant  ;  siiire 
it  connects  the  revolt  of  the  Goths  with  the  secret  intrigues  of  tlie  pa. 
lace. 

f  See  the  Homily  of  Cbrysostom,  lorn.  iii.  p.  381— 38fl.  of  which  the 
ex'irdiuni  is  particularly  beautiful.  Sijcrates,  I.  vi.  c.  5.  Sozomen,  I. 
viii.  c.  7.  Montfauoon  (in  his  life  of  Cbrysostom,  tom.  xiii.  p.  1.15.)  too 
hastily  supposes  liiat  Tribigild  was  acluallt/  in  Constantinople;  and 
that  be  commanded  the  soldiers  who  were  ordered  to  seize  Eutropius. 
ICven  Claudian,  a  pagan  poet.  (Pra-fat.  ad  I.  ii.  in  Eutrop.  27.)  has 
mentioned  the  Hightof  the  eunuch  to  the  sanctuary. 

Suppliciterque  pias  biimilis  prostratusad  aras 
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church ;  and  Eutropius  was  tempted  to  capitulate, 
by  the  milder  arts  of  persuasion,  and  by  an  oath, 
that  his  life  should  be  spared,  s  Careless  of  the  dig- 
nity of  their  sovereign,  the  new  ministers  of  the  pa- 
lace immediately  published  an  edict,  to  declare  that 
his  late  favourite  had  disgraced  the  names  of  consul 
and  patrician,  to  aboli.sh  his  statues,  to  confiscate 
his  wealth,  and  to  inflict  a  perpetual  exile  in  the 
island  of  Cyprus."  A  despicable  and  decrepit  eu- 
nuch could  no  longer  alarm  the  fears  of  his  enemies  ; 
nor  was  he  capable  of  enjoying  what  yet  remained, 
the  comforts  of  peace,  of  solitude,  and  of  a  happy 
climate.  But  their  implacable  revenge  still  envied 
him  the  last  moments  of  a  miserable  life,  and  Eutro- 
pius had  no  sooner  touched  the  shores  of  Cyprus, 
than  he  was  hastily  recalled.  The  vain  hope  of 
eluding,  by  a  change  of  place,  the  obligation  of  an 
oath,  engaged  the  empress  to  transfer  the  scene  of 
his  trial  and  execution  from  Constantinople  to  the 
adjacent  suburb  of  Chalcedon.  The  consul  Aurelian 
pronounced  the  sentence  ;  and  the  motives  of  that 
sentence  expose  the  jurisprudence  of  a  despotic 
government.  The  crimes  which  Eutropius  had  com- 
mitted against  the  people,  might  have  justified  his 
death  ;  but  he  was  found  guilty  of  harnessing  to 
his  chariot  the  sacred  animals,  who,  from  their  breed, 
or  colour,  were  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  emperor 
alone." 

Conspiracy  and       While  this  domestic  revolution  was 
fall  of  Gainiu.,     transacted,   Gainas''  openly  revolted 
A.  D.  Aoa.  ... 

from  his  allegiance :  united  his  forces, 

at  Thyatira  in  Lydia,  with  those  of  Tribigild  ;  and 
still  maintained  his  superior  ascendant  over  the  re- 
bellious leader  of  the  Ostrogoths.  The  confederate 
armies  advanced,  without  resistance,  to  the  straits 
of  the  Hellespont,  and  the  Bosphorus ;  and  Arcadius 
was  instructed  to  prevent  the  loss  of  his  Asiatic 
dominions,  by  resigning  his  authority  and  his  per- 
son to  the  faith  of  the  barbarians.  The  churcli  of 
the  holy  martyr  Euphemia,  situate  on  a  lofty  emi- 
nence near  Chalcedon,'  was  chosen  for  the  place  of 
the  interview.  Gainas  bowed,  with  reverence,  at 
the  feet  of  the  emperor,  whilst  he  required  the  sa- 
crifice of  Aurelian  and  Saturninus,  two  ministers  of 
consular  rank  ;  and  their  naked  necks  were  exposed, 
by  the  haughty  rebel,  to  the  edge  of  the  sword,  till 
he  condescended  to  grant  them  a  precarious  and 
disgraceful  respite.  The  Goths,  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  agreement,  were  immediately  trans- 
ported from  Asia  into  Europe  ;  and  their  victorious 
chief,  who  accepted  the  title  of  master-general  of 

S  Chrysoslom,  in  another  Homily,  (torn.  iii.  p.  .TSfi.)  airccls  to  declare, 
that  Euti-opins  wouhl  not  have  Ijeen  taken,  had  lie  not  deserted  the 
chureli.  '/.osiniu.i  (1.  v.  p.  313.)  on  tlie  contrary  pretends,  that  his 
enemies  forced  him  (tfapTradui-Tcc  aurov)  from  the  sanctuary.  Yet  the 
promise  is  an  evidence  of  some  treaty ;  and  the  strung  assurance  of 
Claudian,  (Prsfat.  ad.  1.  ii.  46.) 

Sed  tamen  cxempio  non  fericretuo, 
may  be  considered  as  an  evidence  of  some  promise. 

li  Cod.  Theod.  I.  i.\  tit.  xi.  leg:.  14.  The  date  of  that  law  {.Ian.  17, 
A.  D.  31)9.)  is  erroneous  and  corrupt ;  since  the  fall  of  Eutropius  could 
not  happen  till  the  autumn  of  tlic  same  year.  See  Tillcunuit,  Hist, 
des  Empereurs,  tom.  v.  p.  7S0. 

•  Zosimus,  1.  V.  p.  313.     IMiilostor[;ins,  1.  xi.  c.  G. 

k  Zosimns,  (I.  v.  p.  313— .123.)  Socrates,  (I.  vi.  c.  4.)  Sozomen,  (1.  viii. 
c.  4.)  and  Theodoret,  (1.  v.  r.  32,  33.)  represent,  though  with  .some  vari- 
ous circumstances,  the  conspiracy,  defeat,  and  death  of  Gaiu.is. 
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the  Roman  armies,  soon  filled  Constantinople  with 
his  troops,  and  distributed  among  his  dependents 
the  honours  and  rewards  of  the  empire.  In  his  early 
youth,  Gainas  had  passed  the  Danube  as  a  suppliant, 
and  a  fugitive :  his  elevation  had  been  the  work  of 
valour  and  fortune;  and  his  indiscreet  or  perfidious 
conduct,  was  the  cause  of  his  rapid  downfall.  Not- 
withstanding the  vigorous  opposition  of  the  arch- 
bishop, he  importunately  claimed,  for  his  Arian  sec- 
taries, the  po.ssession  of  a  peculiar  church  ;  and  the 
pride  of  the  catholics  was  ofl'ended  by  tlie  public 
toleration  of  heresy.'"  Every  quarter  of  Constanti- 
nople was  filled  with  tumult  and  disorder;  and  the 
barbarians  gazed  with  such  ardour  on  the  rich  shops 
of  the  jewellers,  and  the  tables  of  the  bankers,  which 
were  covered  with  gold  and  silver,  that  it  was  judged 
prudent  to  remove  those  dangerous  temptation.s  from 
their  sight.  They  resented  the  injurious  precaution ; 
and  some  alarming  attempts  were  made,  during  the 
night,  to  attack  and  destroy  with  fire  the  imperial 
palace."  In  this  state  of  mutual  and 
suspicious  hostility,  the  guards,  and  the 
people  of  Constantinople,  shut  the  gates,  and  rose  in 
arms  to  prevent,  or  to  punish,  the  conspiracy  of  the 
Goths.  During  the  absence  of  Gainas,  his  troops  were 
surprised  and  oppressed ;  seven  thousand  barbarians 
perished  in  this  bloody  massacre.  In  the  fury  of 
the  pursuit,  the  catholics  uncovered  the  roof,  and 
continued  to  throw  down  flaming  logs  of  wood,  till 
they  overwhelmed  their  adversaries,  who  had  re- 
treated to  the  church  or  conventicle  of  the  Arians. 
Gainas  was  either  innocent  of  the  design,  or  too 
confident  of  his  success :  he  was  astonished  by  the 
intelligence,  that  the  flower  of  his  army  had  been 
ingloriously  destroyed  ;  that  he  himself  was  de- 
clared a  public  enemy  ;  and  that  his  countiyman, 
Fravitta,  a  brave  and  loyal  confederate,  had  as- 
sumed the  management  of  the  war  by  sea  and  land. 
The  enterprises  of  the  rebel,  against  the  cities  of 
Thrace,  were  encountered  by  a  finn  and  well-ordered 
defence :  his  hungry  soldiers  were  soon  reduced  to 
the  grass  that  grew  on  the  margin  of  the  foilifica- 
tions  ;  and  Gainas,  who  vainly  regretted  the  wealth 
and  luxury  of  Asia,  embraced  a  desperate  resolution 
of  forcing  the  passage  of  the  Hellespont.  lie  was 
destitute  of  vessels  ;  but  the  woods  of  the  Clierso- 
ncsus  afl'orded  materials  for  rafts,  and  his  intrepid 
barbarians  did  not  refuse  to  trust  them- 
selves to  the  waves.  But  Fravitta  at- 
tentively ^vatched  the  progress  of  their  undertaking. 
As  soon  as  they  had  gained  the  middle  of  the  stream, 

1  OfTiof  F.i'0iin(ac  /iopTcptov,  is  the  expression  of  Zosimus  himself, 
(I.  V.  p.  314.)  who  inadvertently  uses  the  fashionable  languai^e  of  tlie 
christians.  I*>a}^iu5  describes  (1.  ii.  c.  3.)  tiie  situation,  architecture, 
relics,  and  miracles  of  that  celebrated  churcli,  in  which  the  general 
council  of  Chalcedon  was  afterwards  held. 

m  The  i>ious  remonstrances  of  Chry.sostom,  which  do  not  appear  in 
his  own  writings,  are  strongly  tirgcd  by  The<Mlorcl ;  but  his  insinuation 
that  they  were  successful,  is  disproved  by  facts.  Tillcmout  ^Hist.  des 
Etupereurs,  torn.  v.  38.3.)  has  discovered,  that  the  emjicror,  to  satisfy 
the  rapacious  demands  of  Gainas,  was  obliged  to  luelt  the  plate  of  the 
church  of  the  apostles. 

n  The  ecelesiiistical  historians,  who  sometimes  guiile  and  .sometimes 
f.,llow,  the  public  opinion,  most  eonlidcntly  ai^^rl,  that  the  (talacc  of 
Constantinople  was  guarded  hy  legions  of  angels. 
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llio  Kuiiinn  gallcy.s,"  impelled  by  the  full  force  of 
oars,  of  llie  current,  and  of  a  favourable  wind, 
rushed  forwards  in  compact  order,  and  with  irresist- 
ible wcl);lit ;  and  the  Hellespont  was  covered  with 
tiie  frajiincnts  of  the  Gothic  shipwreck.  After  tlie 
destriKtion  of  his  hopes,  and  the  loss  of  many 
thousands  of  his  bravest  soldiers,  (Jainas,  who 
could  no  longer  aspire  to  govern,  or  to  subdue, 
the  Romans,  determined  to  resume  the  independ- 
ence of  a  savage  life.  A  light  and  active  body  of 
barbarian  horse,  disengaged  from  their  infantry  and 
baggage,  might  perform,  in  eight  or  ten  days,  a 
march  of  three  hundred  miles  from  the  Hellespont 
to  the  Danube;!'  the  garrisons  of  that  important 
frontier  had  been  gradually  annihilated  ;  the  river, 
in  the  month  of  December,  would  be  deeply  frozen  ; 
and  the  unbounded  prospect  of  Scythia  was  opened 
to  the  ambition  of  Gainas.  This  design  was  secretly 
(onuuunicated  to  the  national  troops,  who  devoted 
themselves  to  the  fortunes  of  their  leader  ;  and  be- 
fore the  signal  of  departure  was  given,  a  great 
numbcrof  provincial  auxiliaries,  whom  he  suspected 
of  an  attadiraent  to  their  native  country,  were  per- 
lidiously  massacred.  The  Goths  advanced,  by  rapid 
marches,  through  the  plains  of  Thrace ;  and  they 
were  soon  delivered  from  the  fear  of  a  pursuit,  by 
the  vanity  of  Fravitta,  who,  instead  of  extinguishing 
the  war,  hasti:ned  to  enjoy  the  popular  applause, 
and  to  assume  the  peaceful  honours  of  the  consul- 
ship. But  a  formidable  ally  appeared  in  arms  to 
vindicate  the  majesty  of  the  empire,  and  to  guard 
the  peace  and  liberty  of  Scythia.''  The  superior 
forces  of  Uldin,  king  of  the  Huns,  opposed  the  pro- 
gress of  Gainas ;  an  hostile  and  ruined  country 
prohibited  his  retreat ;  he  disdained  to  capitulate  ; 
and  after  repeatedly  attempting  to  cut  his  way 
through  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  he  was  slain,  w  ith 
A  D  4111  '''■''  desperate  followers,  in  the  lield  of 
January  3.  battle.  Eleven  days  after  tlie  naval 
victory  of  the  Hellespont,  the  head  of  Gainas,  the 
inestimable  gift  of  the  conqueror,  was  received  at 
Constantinople  with  the  most  liberal  expressions  of 
gratitude  ;  and  the  public  deliverance  was  cele- 
brated by  festivals  and  illuminations.  The  triumphs 
of  Arcadius  became  the  subject  of  epic  poems;' 
and  the  monarch,  no  longer  oppressed  by  any  hos- 
tile terrors,  resigned  himself  to  the  mild  and  abso- 

o  Zosimus  {I.  V.  p.  319.)  mrntions  these  pallcys  by  tlie  name  of  lAbur. 
winns,  and  observcH,  that  ttiey  were  as  swift  (williout  ex|ihiiiiiiifj  the 
ilitfereiice  between  them)  as  tlie  vessels  with  fifty  oars;  but  that  they 
were  far  inferior  in  speed  to  the  triremex,  which  liad  been  loni^fdisbsed. 
Vet  he  reasonably  roiichides,  from  the  testimony  of  Polyhius,  that 
pilleys  of  a  still  larger  size  had  been  eonstrueted  in  the  Punic  wars. 
Since  the  establishment  of  the  Roman  empire  over  the  Mediterranean, 
the  useless  art  of  building  large  ships  of  war  had  probably  t)een  neg- 
lected, and  at  length  forgotten. 

P  Chishull  (Travels,  p.  61—6.'!.  72—76.)  proceeded  from  Gallipoli, 
through  [ladrtanople,  to  the  Danube,  in  about  fifteen  days.  He  was  in 
tlic  train  of  an  i*'nglish  ambassador,  whose  baggage  consisted  of  seventy. 
one  waggons.  'I'hat  learned  traveller  has  the  merit  of  tracing  a  curious 
add  unfreiiuented  route. 

H  The  narrative  of  Zosimus,  %vho  actually  leads  Oainas  beyond  the 
Danube,  must  he  correrted  by  the  le?.timniiy  of  Socrates,  and  Sozomen, 
that  he  was  killed  in  Thrace;  and  by  the  precise  a.id  authentic  dates  of 
the  Alexandrian,  or  Paschal,  Chronicle,  p.  ;i07.  The  naval  victory  of  the 
Hellespont  is  fixed  to  the  month  Apella-us,  the  tenth  of  the  calends  of 
January,  (December  2.1.)  the  head  of  Gainas  was  brought  to  Constanti- 
nople tile  third  of  the  nones  of  January,  {January  3,)  in  the  month  Au. 
nyna;us. 

r  Euaebius  Sehulasticus  acquired  much  fame  by  his  poem  on  the 


lute  dominion  of  his  wife,  the  fair  and  artful 
Eudoxia  ;  who  has  sullied  her  fame  by  the  perse- 
cution of  St.  .John  Chiysostoni. 

After  the  death  of  the  indolent  Nee-    j;!;,^!;,,,,  „„,) 
tarius,  the  successor  of  Gregory  Na-   meniofChry- 

,  ,       c  y-,  •  sostoni, 

zianzen,  the  cliurch  ot  Constantinople  A.  I).  308. 
was  distracted  by  the  ambition  of  '•''^''- '•^li- 
rival  candidates,  who  were  not  ashamed  to  solicit, 
with  gold  or  flattery,  the  suffrage  of  the  people,  or 
of  the  favourite.  On  this  occasion,  Eutropius 
seems  to  have  deviated  from  his  ordinary  maxims  ; 
and  his  uncorrupted  judgment  was  deterniined 
only  by  the  superior  merit  of  a  stranger.  In  a  late 
journey  into  the  east,  he  had  admired  the  sermons 
of  .John,  a  native  and  presbyter  of  Antioch,  whose 
name  had  been  distinguished  by  the  epithet  of 
Chrysostom,  or  the  (j olden  Mouth.''  A  private 
order  was  despatched  to  the  governor  of  Syria ; 
and  as  the  people  might  be  unwilling  to  resign  their 
favourite  preacher,  he  was  transported,  with  speed 
and  secrecy  in  a  post-chariot,  from  Antioch  to 
Constantinople.  The  unanimous  and  unsolicited 
consent  of  the  court,  the  clergy,  and  the  people, 
ratified  the  choice  of  the  minister;  and,  both  as  a 
saint,  and  an  orator,  the  new  archbishop  surpassed 
the  sanguine  expectations  of  the  public,  liorn  of 
a  noble  and  opulent  family,  in  the  capital  of  Syria, 
Chrysostom  had  been  educated,  by  the  care  of  a 
tender  mother,  under  the  tuition  of  the  most  skilful 
masters.  He  studied  the  art  of  rhetoric  in  the 
school  of  Libanius  ;  and  that  celebrated  sophist, 
who  soon  discovered  the  talents  of  his  disciple, 
ingenuously  confessed,  that  John  would  have  de- 
served to  succeed  him,  had  he  not  been  stolen  away 
by  the  christians.  His  piety  soon  disposed  him  to 
receive  the  sacrament  of  baptism  ;  to  renounce  the 
lucrative  and  honourable  piofession  of  the  law  ; 
and  to  bury  himself  in  the  adjacent  desert,  where 
he  subdued  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  by  an  austere 
penance  of  six  years.  His  infirmities  compelled 
him  to  return  to  the  society  of  mankind;  and  the 
authority  of  Meletius  devoted  his  talents  to  the 
service  of  the  church  :  but  in  the  midst  of  his 
family,  and  afterwards  on  the  archiepiseopal  throne, 
Chrysostom  still  persevered  in  the  practice  of  the 
monastic  virtues.  The  ample  revenues,  which  his 
preileeessors  had  consumed  in  pomp  and  luxury, 

Gothic  war,  in  which  he  had  .served.  Near  forty  years  afterwards. 
Ainmonins  recited  another  poem  on  the  same  subject,  in  the  presence 
of  the  euipcriir  Theodosius.     See  Socrates,  I.  vi.  c.  6. 

a  The  sixth  book  of  Socrates,  the  eighth  of  Sozomen,  and  the  fifth  of 
Thcodoret,  alford  curious  and  authentic  materials  for  the  life  of  John 
Chrysijslonl.  Besides  those  general  historians,  I  have  taken  for  my 
guides  the  four  principal  liiographers  of  tlie  saint.  I.  The  author  of 
a  partial  and  pa.ssionaie  Vindication  of  the  Archbishop  of  Constanti. 
iiople,  composed,  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  and  under  the  name  of  bis 
zealous  partizan,  Palladius,  bishop  of  Helenopolis.  (TiUemont,  Mem. 
Pedes,  torn.  xi.  p.  50f) — .^3.1.)  It  is  inserted  among  the  works  of 
Chrysostom,  tom.  xiii.  p.  1— yO.  edit.  Montfau^nn.  2.  The  moderate 
l:r, Minis,  (torn.  ii.  episl.  MCL.  p.  13.'U  — 1347.  edit.  Lugd,  Hat.)  His 
vivacity  and  good  sense  were  his  own  ;  his  errors,  in  the  nnciihivated 
stale  ot  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  were  almost  inevilable.  3  The  learned 
Tillemnnt,  (Mem.  Ecclesiastii|Ues,  tom.  xi.  p.  I — 40,^.  547 — 62li,  &:e.  4cc.) 
who  compiles  the  lives  of  the  saints  vvitli  incredible  patience,  and  reli- 
gious accuracy.  He  h.as  minutely  searched  the  voluiniiions  works  of 
Clirysostom  liimsclf.  4.  Father  Montfanron  ;  who  has  perused  these 
works  with  the  curious  diligence  of  an  editor,  discovered  .sever.il  new 
homilies,  and  again  revieweil  and  composed  the  Life  of  Clirysostom. 
(Opera  Chrysostom,  tom.  xiii.  p.  91—177.) 
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lie  diligently  applied  to  the  establisbment  of  hos- 
pitals; and  the  multitudes,  who  were  supported  by 
his  charity,  preferred  the  eloquent  and  edifying 
discourses  of  their  archbishop,  to  the  amusements 
of  the  theatre  or  the  circus.  The  monuments  of 
that  eloquence,  which  was  admired  near  twenty 
years  at  Antioch  and  Constantinople,  have  been 
carefully  preserved ;  and  the  possession  of  near 
one  thousand  sermons,  or  homilies,  has  authorized 
the  critics'  of  sueceeding  times  to  appreciate  the 
genuine  merit  of  Chrysostom.  They  unanimously 
attribute  to  the  christian  orator,  the  free  command 
of  an  elegant  and  copious  language  ;  the  judgment 
to  conceal  the  advantages  which  he  derived  from 
the  knowledge  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy  ;  an  in- 
exhaustible fund  of  metaphors  and  similitudes,  of 
ideas  and  images,  to  vary  and  illustrate  the  most 
familiar  topics ;  the  happy  art  of  engaging  the 
passions  in  the  service  of  virtue  ;  and  of  exposing 
the  folly,  as  well  as  the  turpitude,  of  vice,  almost 
with  the  truth  and  spirit  of  a  dramatic  representation. 

His  admini^tra-  .  T''*^  paStoral  labours  of  the  arch- 
lion  aud  Jefects,  bishop  of  Constantinople  provoked, 
A   D    398  -103 

and  gradually  united  against  him, 
two  sorts  of  enemies  ;  the  aspiring  clergy,  who 
envied  his  success,  and  the  obstinate  sinners,  who 
were  offended  by  his  reproofs.  When  Chrysostom 
thundered,  from  the  pulpit  of  St.  Sophia,  against 
the  degeneracy  of  the  christians,  his  shafts  were 
spent  among  the  crowd,  without  wounding,  or  even 
marking,  the  character  of  any  individual.  When 
he  declaimed  against  the  peculiar  vices  of  the  ricli, 
poverty  might  obtain  a  transient  consolation  from 
his  invectives  :  but  the  guilty  were  still  sheltered 
by  their  numbers;  and  the  reproach  itself  was  dig- 
nified by  some  ideas  of  superiority  and  enjoyment. 
But  as  the  pyramid  rose  towards  the  summit,  it 
insensibly  diminished  to  a  point ;  and  the  magis- 
trates, the  ministers,  the  favourite  eunuchs,  the 
ladies  of  the  court,"  the  empress  Eudoxia  herself, 
had  a  much  larger  share  of  guilt,  to  divide  among 
a  smaller  proportion  of  criminals.  The  personal 
applications  of  the  audience  were  anticipated,  or 
confirmed,  by  the  testimony  of  their  own  conscience : 
and  the  intrepid  preacher  assumed  the  dangerous 
right  of  exposing  both  the  offence  and  the  offender 
to  the  public  abhorrence.  The  secret  resentment 
of  the  court  encouraged  the  discontent  of  the  clergy 
and  monks  of  Constantinople,  who  were  too  hastily 
reformed  by  the  fervent  zeal  of  their  archbishop. 
He  had  condemned,  from  the  pulpit,  the  domestic 

t  As  I  am  almoBt  a  stranger  to  the  voluminous  sermons  of  Clirysos. 
torn,  I  have  given  my  confidence  to  tlie  two  most  judicious  and  inoilc- 
rate  of  the  ecclesiastical  critics,  Erasmus  (torn.  tii.  p.  1344.)  and  Duiiin  ; 
(liibliotheque  Eccle»iaslii|ue,  torn.  iii.  |>.  38.)  yet  the  Rood  taste  of 
the  former  is  sometimes  vitiati-d  by  an  excessive  love  of  ;uiti(]uity  ; 
and  the  good  sense  of  the  latter  is  always  restrained  by  prudenti.il  coni 
sidentions. 

u  The  females  of  Constantinople  distinsjuished  themselves  by  their 
enmity  or  their  attachment  to  Chrysostom.  Three  noble  and  opulent 
widows,  Stars.!,  t'astricia,  and  Kui^raphia,  were  the  leaders  of  the  per- 
secution. (Pallad.  Dialog,  torn,  xiti,  p.  14.)  It  was  impossible  that 
Uiey  should  forgive  a  preacher,  who  reproached  their  ad'cctation  to 
conceal,  by  the  ornaments  of  dress,  their  age  and  ugliness,  (I>.illad.  p. 
27.)  Olympias,  by  eipial  zeal,  displayed  in  a  more  pious  cause,  has 
obtained  the  title  of  Saint.  See  Tiltemont,  Mera.  tcclcs.  tom.  xi 
410-440. 


females  of  the  clergy  of  Constantinople,  who,  under 
the  name  of  servants,   or   sisters,    afforded  a  per- 
petual occasion  either  of  sin  or  of  scandal.     The 
silent  and  solitary  ascetics,  who  had  secluded  them- 
selves from  the  world,  were  entitled  to  the  warmest 
approbation  of  Chrysostom  ;   but  he  despised  and 
stigmatized,  as  the  disgrace  of  their  holy  profession, 
the  crowd  of  degenerate  monks,  who,  from   some 
unworthy  motives  of  pleasure  or  profit,  so  frequently 
infested  the  streets  of  the  capital.     To  the  voice  of 
persuasion,  the  archbishop  was  obliged  to  add  the 
terrors  of  authority  ;  and  his  ardour,  in  the  exercise 
of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  was  not  always  exempt 
from  passion  ;  nor  was  it  always  guided  by  pru- 
dence.    Chrysostom   was   naturally   of  a   choleric 
disposition.''      Although   he   struggled,    according 
to  the  precepts  of  the  gospel,   to  love  his  private 
enemies,   he  indulged  himself  in  the  privilege  of 
hating  the  enemies  of  God  and  of  the  church  ;  and 
his  sentiments  were  sometimes  delivered  with  too 
much  energy  of  countenance  and  expression.     He 
still  maintained,  from  some  considerations  of  health, 
or  abstinence,  his  former  habits  of  taking  his  re- 
pasts alone;  and  this  inhospitable  custom,'  which 
his  enemies  imputed  to  pride,  contributed,  at  least, 
to  nourish  the  infirmity  of  a  morose  and  unsocial 
humour.     Separated  from  that  familiar  intercourse, 
which  facilitates  the  knowledge  and  the  despatch 
of  business,  he  reposed  an  unsuspecting  confidence 
in  his  deacon   Serapion  ;  and  seldom   applied  his 
speculative  knowledge  of  human  nature  to  the  par- 
ticular characters,  either  of  his  dependents,  or  of 
hi.>  equals.     Conscious  of  the  purity  of  his  inten- 
tions, and  perhaps  of  the  superiority  of  his  genius, 
the   archbishop  of    Constantinople   extended    the 
jurisdiction  of  the    imperial   city,    that    he  might 
enlarge  the  sphere  of  his  pastoral  labours  ;  and  the 
conduct  which  the  profane  imputed  to  an  ambitious 
motive,    appeared   to   Chrysostom   himself  in   the 
light  of  a  sacred  and   indispensable  duty.     In  his 
visitation  through  the  .\siatic  provinces,  he  deposed 
thirteen  bishops  of  Lydia  and  Phrygia ;  and  indis- 
creetly declared,  that  a  deep  corruption  of  simony 
and  licentiousness  had  infected  the  whole  episcopal 
order.^      If  those    bishops  were  innocent,   such   a 
rash  and  unjust  condemnation  must  excite  a  well- 
grounded    discontent.      If  they    were    guilty,    the 
numerous  associates  of  their  guilt  would  soon  dis- 
cover, that  their  own  safety  depended  on  the  ruin 
of  the  archbishop  ;  whom  they  studied  to  represent 
as  the  tyrant  of  the  eastern  churph. 

»  Sozomen,  and  more  especially  Socrates,  have  detined  the  real  cha- 
racter of  Chrysostom  with  a  temperate  and  impartial  frwdom,  very 
offensive  to  his  blind  admirers.  Those  historians  lived  in  the  next 
generation,  when  party  violence  was  abated,  antl  had  convcrseil  with 
many  persons  intiiiiateiy  ac<|uaiiited  with  the  virtues  and  Imperfections 
of  the  ssiint. 

y  Palladius  {torn.  xiii.  p.  40,  &c.)  very  seriously  defends  the  arrh- 
hishop.  I.  He  never  tasted  wine.  2.  Tile  weakness  of  his  stomach 
required  a  peculiar  diet.  3.  Business,  or  study,  or  devotion,  often  kept 
him  fasting  tilt  sun-set.  4.  lie  detested  the  noise  and  levity  of  great 
dinners.  5.  He  saved  the  expense  for  the  use  of  the  poor.  0.  He  was 
apprehensive,  in  a  capital  like  Constantinople,  of  the  envy  and  reproach 
of  partial  irivit.itinns. 

a  Chrysostom  decl.ires  his  frw  opinion,  (tom.  ix.  lioni.  iii.  in  Act. 
Apostol.  p.  29.)  that  the  number  of  bishops  who  might  be  Kived,  bor« 
a  very  small  proportion  to  those  who  would  be  damned. 
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Clirysostom  is  This  ccclcsiasliral  coiispiraoy  was 

|HT!i-,.u.MH.>  the  ,  J,     Tht'ophihis,'  arclibislion 

A  I).  403.  of  Alexandria,  an  a<tive  ami  aml)itioiis 
prelate,  wlio  displayed  the  tVtiits  of  rapine  in 
monuments  of  ostentation.  His  national  <lislike  to 
the  rising  jjreatness  of  a  city,  whieh  degraded  him 
from  the  second,  to  the  third,  rank,  in  the  christian 
world,  was  exasperated  by  some  personal  disputes 
with  Chrysostom  himself.''  Hy  the  private  invita- 
tion of  the  empress,  Tlieopliiliis  landed  at  Constan- 
tinople, with  a  stout  body  of  Egyptian  mariners, 
to  encounter  the  populace  ;  and  a  train  of  dependent 
bishops,  to  secure,  by  their  voices,  the  majority  of  a 
synod.  The  synod"  was  convened  in  the  suburb  of 
Chalcedon,  surnamed  the  Oak,  where  Rutinus  had 
erected  a  stately  church  and  monastery  ;  and  their 
proceedings  were  continued  during  fourteen  days, 
or  sessions.  A  bishop  and  a  deacon  accused  the 
archbishop  of  Constantinople  ;  but  the  frivolous  or 
improbable  nature  of  the  forty-seven  articles  which 
they  presented  against  him,  may  justly  be  consider- 
ed as  a  fair  and  unexceptionable  panegyric.  Four 
successive  summons  were  signified  to  Chry.sostom  ; 
but  he  still  refused  to  trust  cither  his  i)erson,  or  his 
reputation,  in  the  hands  of  his  implacable  enemies, 
who  prudently  declining  the  examination  of  any 
particular  charges,  condemned  his  contumacious 
disobedience,  and  hastily  pronounced  a  sentence  of 
deposition.  The  synod  of  the  Oak  immediately 
addressed  the  emperor  to  ratify  and  execute  their 
judgment,  and  charitably  insinuated,  that  the 
penalties  of  treason  might  be  inHicted  on  the  auda- 
cious preacher,  who  had  reviled,  under  the  name  of 
Jezebel,  the  empress  Eudoxia  herself.  The  arch- 
bishop was  rudely  arrested,  and  conducted  through 
the  city,  by  one  of  the  imperial  messengers,  who 
landed  him,  after  a  short  navigation,  near  the  en- 
trance of  the  Euxine  ;  from  whence,  before  the 
expiration  of  two  days,  he  was  gloriously  recalled. 
The  first  astonishment  of  his  faithful 

Fopular  tumults 

at  CoiistaiitiMo-  people  had  been  mute  and  passive  : 
'"■  they  suddenly   rose   with    unanimous 

and  irresistible  fury.  Thcophilus  escaped;  but  the 
promiscuous  crowd  of  monks  and  Egyptian  mariners 
were  slaughtered  witliout  pity  in  the  streets  of  Con- 
stantinople."' A  seasonable  earthquake  justified 
the  interposition  of  Heaven  ;  the  torrent  of  sedition 
rolled  forwards  to  the  gates  of  the  palace  ;  and  the 
empress,  agitated  by  fear  or  rcinorse,  threw  herself  at 
the  feet  of  Arcadius,  and  confessed,  that  the  public 
safety  could  be  purchased  oidy  by  the  restoration 
of  Chrysostom.     The  Uosphorus  was  covered  with 

H  SeeTillcmont,  IMem.  Efclcs,  torn.  xi.  p.  441 — 500. 

l>  I  liave  pllr(MJsely  omitted  tlie  controversy  wliit-h  arose  among  the 
monks  of  F.'.;yiit,  eoiiconiing  Origenisni  arui  Aulhropomorphisni  :  the 
(Ussininlalion  and  violence  of  ThcuphiUls;  liis  arttnl  mana;;'emciit  of 
the  siinphrity  of  Epiphanin.s;  the  perserutirtn  and  tli;;ht  of  the  Umri, 
or  tall,  brothers;  the  ambiguous  support  which  tliey  received  at  Cou- 
i4tautiuople  from  Chrysostom,  &c.  itc. 

c  Piiotiiis  fp.  53 — 60.)  ha-s  pres4;rved  tin-  orisinal  acts  of  the  synod  of 
the  Oalv,  vvliieli  destroy  the  talse  assertion,  that  Clirysosloni  vv;ls  con- 
demned by  no  more  than  tliirty.six  his]io|is,  of  wliom  twenty-rnne 
were  Egyptians.  Forty-five  bishops  subscribed  liis  sentence.  See 
Tillemont.  Mem.  Eccles".  torn.  xi.  p.  5'J5. 

A  Paliadins  owns,  (p.  30.)  that  if  the  people  of  Constantinople  had 
foiuid  'I'beophilus,  they  woubl  certainly  have  thrown  lum  into  the  sea. 
SuctatCK  incntioDS  (I.  vi.  c.  17.)  a  battle  betwen  the  tnob  and  the  ^ilois 


innumerable  vessels;  the  shores  of  Europe  and  Asia 
were   profusely  illuminated  ;  and  the  atx'lamations 
of  a  victorious  people  accompanied,  from  the  port 
to  the   catlifdral,  the   triumph  of  the   archbishop  ; 
who  too  easily  consented  to  resume  the  exercise  of 
his  functions,  before  his  sentence  had  been  legally 
reversed  by  the  authority  of  an  ecclesinsticai  synod. 
Ignorant,   or  careless,  of  the   impending  danger, 
Chrysostom  indulged  his  zeal,  or  perhaps  his  rc- 
.scntment ;  declaimed  with  peculiar  asperity  against 
yiwrt/p  vices;  and  condemned  the  jirofanc  honours 
which  were  addressed,  almost  in  the  precincts  of 
.St.   Sophia,   to  the  statue   of  the   empress.      His 
imprudence   tempted    hi.s   enemies   to  inflame  the 
haughty  spirit  of  Eudoxia,  by  reporting,  or  perhaps 
inventing,    the    famous    exordium   of   a    sermon, 
"Herodiasis  again  furious;  Herodiasagaindances  ; 
she  once  more  requires  the  head  of  John  :"  an  in- 
solent allusion,  w  hicli,  as  a  woman  and  a  sovereign, 
it  was   impossible  for  her  to  forgive.''     The   short 
interval  of  a  perfidious  truce  was  employed  to  con- 
cert more  ellcetual  measures  for  the  disgrace  and 
ruin  of  the  archbishop.     A  numerous  council  of  the 
eastern  prelates,  who  were  guided  from  a  distance 
by  the  advice  of  Thcophilus,  confirmed  the  validity, 
without  examining  the  justice,  of  the  former  sen- 
tence ;  and  a  detachment  of  barbarian  tioops  was 
introduced  into  the  city,  to  suppress  the  emotions 
of  the  people.     On  the  vigil  of  Easter,  the  solemn 
administration  of  baptism  was  rudely  interrupted 
by  the  soldiers,  who  alarmed  the  modesty  of  the 
naked  catechumens,  and  violated  by  their  presence 
the  awful  niysteriesof  the  christian  worship.     Arsa- 
cius  occupied  the   church  of  St.  Sophia,  and  the 
arehiepiscopal  throne.     The  catholics  retreated   to 
the    baths  of   Constantine,  and  afterwards    to  the 
fields  :   where  they  were  still  pursued  and  insulted 
by  the  guards,   the  bishops,  and  the  magistrates. 
The  fatal  day  of  the  second  and  final  exile  of  Chry- 
sostom was   marked    by   the  conflagration   of   the 
cathedral,  of  the  senate-house,  and  of  the  adjacent 
biiilliiigs;  and  this  calamity  was  imputed,  witliout 
proof,  but  not  without  probability,  to  the  despair  of 
a  persecuted  faction.' 

Cicero  might  claim  some  merit,  if   Exile  of  Chry- 
his    voluntary    banishment  preserved       A*"n  "(M 
the  peace  of  the  republic  ;b   but  the       June  20. 
submission  of  Chrysostom  was  the  indispensable 
duty  of  a  christian  and   a  subject.      Instead   of 
listening  to  his  humble  prayer,  that  he  might  be 
permitted  to  reside  at  Cyzicus,  or  Nicomcdia,  the 
inflexible  empress  a.ssigncd  for  his  exile  the  remote 

of  Alexandria,  in  which  many  wounds  were  given,  and  some  lives  were 
lost.  'I'lie  massacre  of  the  nnjnks  is  observed  only  by  the  |)agaii  Zrtsi- 
uius,  (I.  V.  p  324.)  who  acknowledges  that  Chrysostom  had  a  singular 
talent  to  lead  the  illiterate  multitude,  tjv  lap  o  ai'f'pwirof  a\o~iov  ax^ov 

«■  .See  Socrates,  I.  vi.  c.  18.     Sozomcn,  t.  viii,  c.  20.     /osimus  {1.  v. 
p,  324.  327.)  mentions,  in  general  terms,  his  invectives  against  Eudoxia. 
The  hoinilv,    which    begins  with   those   famous    words,  is  rejected   .TS     '• 
spurious.     ]\lontfaU5on,  toni.  xiii.  p.  151.     Tillemont,  i\Icm.  Eccles.      1 
torn.  xi.  p.  (iO.l.  ■ 

i  We  might  naturally  expect  such  a  charge  from  Zosimns;  (I.  v.  p. 
327.)  but  it  is  remarkable  enough,  that  it  slmuld  ho  eontirnied  by  So- 
crates, I.  vi    c.  18.  and  the  )*a.scbal  Clironicle,  p.  .3(17. 

p  He  displays  those  specious  motives,  (Post  Reditum,  c.  13,  14.)  in 
the  Iani;uage  of  au  orator  and  a  politician. 
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and  desolate  town  of  Cucusas,  among  the  ridges  of 
mount  Taurus,  in  the  Lesser  Armenia.  A  secret 
liope  was  entertained,  that  the  archbishop  might 
perish  in  a  difficult  and  dangerous  march  of  seventy 
days  in  the  heat  of  summer,  through  the  provinces 
of  Asia  Minor,  where  he  was  continually  threatened 
by  the  hostile  attacks  of  the  Isaurians,  and  the 
more  implacable  fury  of  the  monks.  Yet  Cliry- 
sostom  arrived  in  safety  at  the  place  of  his  con- 
finement; and  the  three  years,  which  he  spent  at 
Cucusns,  and  the  neighbouring  town  of  Arabissus, 
were  the  last  and  most  glorious  of  his  life.  His 
character  was  consecrated  by  absence  and  persecu- 
tion ;  the  faults  of  his  administration  were  not  long 
remembered  ;  but  every  tongue  repeated  the  praises 
of  his  genius  and  virtue  :  and  the  respectful  atten- 
tion of  the  christian  world  was  fixed  on  a  desert 
spot  among  the  mountains  of  Taurus.  From  that 
solitude  the  archbishop,  whose  active  mind  was  in- 
vigorated by  misfortunes,  maintained  a  strict  and 
frequent  correspondence''  with  the  most  distant 
provinces  ;  exhorted  the  separate  congregation  of 
his  faithful  adherents  to  persevere  in  their  alle- 
giance ;  urged  the  destruction  of  the  temples  of 
Phoenicia,  and  the  extirpation  of  heresy  in  the  isle 
of  Cyprus  ;  extended  his  pastoral  care  to  the  mis- 
sions of  Persia  and  Scythia ;  negociated,  by  his 
ambassadors,  with  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  the 
emperor  Honorius  ;  and  boldly  appealed,  from  a 
partial  synod,  to  the  supreme  tribunal  of  a  free  and 
general  council.  The  mind  of  the  illustrious  exile 
was  still  independent ;  but  his  captive  body  was  ex- 
posed to  the  revenge  of  the  oppressors,  who  continued 
to  abuse  the  name  and  authority  of  Arcadius.'  An 
order  was  despatched  for  the  instant  removal  of 
Chrysostom  to  the  extreme  desert  of  Pityus  :  and 
Lis  guards  so  faithfully  obeyed  their  cruel  iiistruc- 
„  tions,  that,  before  he  reached  the  sea- 

His  death,  c      ,        ti        • 

A.  D.  207.      coast  of  the  Euxine,    he   expired   at 
'^  ■  Comana,  in  Pontus,  in    the   sixtieth 

year  of  his  age.  The  succeeding  generation 
acknowledged  his  innocence  and  merit.  The 
archbishops  of  the  cast,  who  might  blush  that  their 
predecessors  had  been  the  enemies  of  Chrysostom, 
were  gradually  disposed,  by  the  firmness  of  the  Ro- 
His  relics  trans-  Ulan  pontiff,  to  restore  the  honours  of 
siantmol.'lc.^"""  t^at  Venerable  name."  At  the  pious 
A.  D.  438.  JaD. 27. solicitation  of  the  clergy  and  people 

h  Two  hundred  and  forty-two  of  the  epistles  of  Clirysnstom  are  stili 
extant.  (Opera,  torn.  iii.  p.  528—736.)  They  are  .iddressed  to  a  great 
variety  of  persons,  and  show  a  tirmness  of  mind,  much  superior  to  that 
of  Cicero  in  his  exile.  The  fourteenth  epistle  contains  a  curious  uar- 
ratiieof  the  dangers  of  his  journey. 

i  After  the  exile  of  Clirysostoni,  Theophilns  published  an  enormuus 
and  Aorrjft/e  volume  a;,'ainst  him,  in  which  he  |)erpetually  repeats  the 
polite  expressions  of  hostem  hnraanitatis,  sacrileyorum  principein,  im. 
niundum  da?monum  ;  he  atlirms,  that  .Tolin  Clirysostoni  had  delivered 
hissoul  to  be  adulterated  by  the  devil;  and  wishes  that  some  further 
punishment,  adequate  (if  possible)  to  the  raat^nitude  of  his  crimes,  may 
be  indicted  on  him.  St.  jerora,  at  the  request  of  his  frienil  Theophi- 
lus,  translated  this  edifying  performance  frnm  Greek  into  Latin.  See 
Facundus  Hermian.  Defens.  pro  iii  Capitul.  t.  vi.  c.  5.  published  by 
Sirmon.    Opera,  tom.  ii.  p.  50J,  596,  597. 

k  His  n.-imc  was  inserted  by  his  successor  Atticus  in  the  Dyptics  of 
the  church  of  Constantinople,  A.  D.  418.  Ten  years  atterwar<ls  he  was 
revered  as .%  .saint.  Cyril,  who  inherited  the  place,  and  the  p.issious,  of 
his  uncle  Theophilus,  Yielded  with  much  reluctance.  See  Kacund. 
llermiau.  1.  4.  e.  I.     Tillemont,  IMeiu.  Kccles.  tom.  xiv.  p.  277—283. 

1  Socrates.  I.  vii.  c.  45.  Theodoret.  I.  v.  c.  36.  This  event  recoD. 
cited  the  Joannites,  who  hud  hitilerto  refused  lo  acknowledge  his  suc- 


of  Constantinople,  his  relics,  thirty  years  after 
his  death,  were  transported  from  their  obscure 
sepulchre  to  the  royal  city.'  The  emperor  Theo- 
dosius  advanced  to  receive  them  as  far  as  Chal- 
cedon ;  and,  falling  prostrate  on  the  coffin,  im- 
plored, in  the  name  of  his  guilty  parents,  Arcadius 
and  Eudoxia,  the  forgiveness  of  the  injured  saint."" 
Yet  a  reasonable  doubt  may  be  en-     .,,,,, 

•'  The  death  of 

tertained,  whether  any  stain  of  here-  Arcadius. 
ditary  guilt  could  be  derived  from '*■  "^  '"'*' "^'^^ '• 
Arcadius  to  his  successor.  Eudoxia  was  a  young 
and  beautiful  woman,  who  indulged  her  passions, 
and  despised  her  husband  :  count  .John  enjoyed,  at 
least,  the  familiar  confidence  of  the  empress ;  and 
the  public  named  him  as  the  real  fatlier  of  Theodo- 
sius  the  younger."  The  birth  of  a  son  was  accepted, 
however,  by  the  pious  husband,  as  an  event  the  most 
fortunate  and  honourable  to  himself,  to  his  family, 
and  to  the  eastern  world :  and  the  royal  infant,  by 
an  unprecedented  favour,  was  invested  with  the 
titles  of  Caesar  and  Augustus.  In  less  than  four 
years  afterwards,  Eudoxia,  in  the  bloom  of  youth, 
was  destroyed  by  the  consequences  of  a  miscarriage ; 
and  this  untimely  death  confounded  the  prophecy 
of  a  holy  bishop,"  who,  amidst  the  universal  joy, 
had  ventured  to  foretell,  that  she  should  behold  the 
long  and  auspicious  reign  of  her  glorious  son.  The 
catholics  applauded  the  justice  of  Heaven,  which 
avenged  the  persecution  of  St.  Chrysostom  ;  and 
perhaps  the  emperor  was  the  only  person  who  sin- 
cerely bewailed  the  loss  of  the  haughty  and  rapa- 
cious Eudoxia.  Such  a  domestic  misfortune  af- 
flicted him  more  deeply  than  the  public  calamities 
of  the  east  ;p  the  licentious  excursions,  from  Pontus 
to  Palestine,  of  the  Isaurian  robbers,  whose  impu- 
nity accused  the  weakness  of  the  government ;  and 
the  earthquake.s,  the  conflagrations,  the  famine,  and 
the  flights  of  locusts, i  which  the  popular  discon- 
tent was  equally  disposed  to  attribute  to  the  inca- 
pacity of  the  monarch.  At  length,  in  the  thirty- 
first  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  (if  we  may  abuse 
that  word)  of  thirteen  years,  three  months,  and 
fifteen  days,  Arcadius  expired  in  the  palace  of  Con- 
stantinople. It  is  impossible  to  delineate  his  cha- 
racter ;  since,  in  a  period  very  copiously  furnished 
with  historical  materials,  it  has  not  been  possible 
to  remark  one  action  that  properly  belongs  to  the 
son  of  the  great  Theodosius. 

ce,s.sors.  During  his  lifetime,  the  Joannites  were  respected  by  the 
catholics,  as  the  true  and  orthodox  eonununiou  of  Constantinople. 
Their  obstinacy  gradually  drove  them  to  the  brink  of  schism. 

m  According  to  some  accounts,  (Baronius,  Atmal.  Eccles.  A.  D.  438. 
No.  9,  10)  the  emi>eror  was  forced  to  send  a  letter  of  invitation  and 
excuses,  before  the  body  of  the  ceremouious  saint  could  be  moved  from 
Comana. 

n  /osimus,  I.  V.  p.  315.  The  cha.stity  of  an  empress  should  not  lie 
impeached  without  producing  a  witness  ;  but  it  is  astonishing,  that  the 
witness  should  write  and  live  under  a  prince,  whose  legitimacy  he  dared 
to  attack.  We  must  suppose  that  his  history  was  a  party  libel, 
privately  read  and  circulated  by  the  |KigaiKs.  Tillemont  (Hist,  des 
F.mpereur-s,  tom.  v.  p.  782.)  is  not  averse  to  brand  the  reputation  of 
£)udoxia. 

o  Porphyry  of  Gaza.  His  zeal  was  transported  by  the  order  which 
he  hud  obtained  for  the  destruction  of  eight  pag-an  temples  of  that  city. 
See  the  curious  details  of  his  life,  (Baronius,  .\.  D.  401.  No,  17—51.) 
originally  written  in  Greek,  or  perhaps  in  Syriac,  by  a  monk,  cue  of  his 
favimritt-  ilcacons. 

1»  riiilost.iig.  1.  xi.  c.  8.  and  Godefroy,  Dissertat.  p.  4.')7. 

q  Jeroiu  (loiu.  vi.  p.  73.  76.)  describes,  in  lively  colours,  the  regular 
and  destructive  march  of  the  locusts,  which  'spread  a  dark  cloud. 
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His  ■luppovd  Tlie  historian  ProcopiusMias  indeed 
usiaiiunt.  illuminated  the  mind  of  the  d)  ins  em- 
peror with  a  ray  of  human  prudence,  or  (celestial 
wisdom.  Areadius  considered,  w  itii  anxious  fore- 
sight, tlic  liel|)less  condition  of  liis  son  Tlicodosius, 
who  was  no  more  than  seven  years  of  age,  tlie  dan- 
gerous factions  of  a  minority,  and  the  aspiring  spirit 
of  Jezdegerd,  the  Persian  monarch.  Instead  of 
tempting  the  allegiance  of  an  and)itious  suhjcct,  hy 
the  participation  of  supreme  power,  he  boldly  ap- 
pealed to  the  magnanimity  of  a  king;  and  placed, 
liy  a  solemn  testament,  the  sceptre  of  the  east  in  flic 
hands  of  Jczdcgcrd  himself.  The  royal  guardian 
accepted  and  discharged  this  honourable  trust  w  ith 
unexampled  fidelity  ;  and  the  infancy  of  Tlicodosius 
was  protected  by  the  arms  and  councils  of  Persia. 
Such  is  the  singular  narrative  of  Piocopiiis  ;  and 
his  veracity  is  not  disputed  by  Agathias,'  while  he 
presumes  to  dissent  Troni  his  judgment,  and  to  ar- 
raign the  wisdom  of  a  christian  emperor,  who,  so 
rashly,  though  so  fortunately,  committed  his  .son 
and  his  dominions  to  the  unknown  faith  of  a  stranger, 
a  rival,  and  a  heathen.  At  the  distance  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  this  political  question 
might  be  debated  in  the  court  of  Justinian  ;  but  a 
prudent  historian  will  refuse  to  examine  the  pyii- 
prirti/,  till  he  has  ascertained  the  truth,  of  the 
testament  of  .\readius.  As  it  stands  without  a 
parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world,  we  may  justly 
require,  that  it  should  be  attested  by  the  positive 
and  unanimous  evidence  of  contemporaries.  The 
strange  novelty  of  the  event,  which  excites  our  dis- 
trust, must  have  attracted  their  notice  ;  and  their 
universal  silence  annihilates  the  vain  tradition  of 
the  succeeding  age. 

The  maxims    of   Roman   iurispru- 

Adminislratinn  ,..•,, 

fif  Aiith.iiniis,     dence,  if  they  could  fairly  be  transfer- 

A.  D.  408—415.  ,     n  "■       ,  ",       ,  ,  ,. 

red  from  private  property  to  public 
dominion,  would  have  adjudged  to  the  emperor 
Honorius  the  guardianship  of  his  nephew,  till  he 
had  attained,  at  least,  the  fourteenth  year  of  his 
age.  But  the  weakness  of  Honorius,  and  the  cala- 
mities of  his  reign,  disqualified  him  from  prosecuting 
this  natural  claim ;  and  such  was  the  absolute 
separation  of  the  two  monarchies,  both  in  interest 
and  airection,  that  Constantinople  would  have 
obeyed,  with  less  reluctance,  the  orders  of  the  Per- 
sian, than  those  of  the  Italian,  court.  Under  a 
prince,  whose  weakness  is  disguised  by  the  external 
signs  of  manhood  and  discretion,  the  most  worthless 
favourites  may  secretly  dispute  the  empire  of  the 
palace ;  and  dictate  to  submissive  provinces  the 
commands  of  a  master,  whom  tlicy  direct  and  dc- 

between  hiMven  and  eartlt,  over  tlie  land  of  Palestine.  SeasonaMe 
winds  srattvnil  them,  partly  into  tlie  Dead  sea,  and  partly  intn  liie 
Mediterranean. 

r  Procopius.  de  Bell.  Persic.  1.  i.  r.  2.  p.  8.  edit.  Louvre. 

■  Ajrathias,  1.  iv.  [i.  IS*?.  137.  Altliniull  he  ronfes.ses  the  prevalence- 
of  the  tradition,  he  a.sserls,  that  Procopius  was  the  first  who  had  com. 
milted  it  lo  writing.  Tillemont  (Hist,  des  Empcrenrs,  torn.  vi.  p.  .')i)7  ) 
arf;ues  very  sensihly  on  the  merits  of  this  fable.  His  criticism  was  not 
warned  by  any  ecclesiastical  aiiUlority  :  both  Procopius  and  Agalhias 
are  lialf  pai^ans. 

t  Socrates,  1,  vii.  c.  1.  Anthemius  was  tlie  grandson  of  Philip,  one 
of  the  ministers  of  Conslantiu-s,  and  the  grandfather  of  the  emperor 
Anthemius.     After  his  return   from  the  Persian  embassy,  he  was  up. 


spisc.  Hut  the  ministers  of  a  child,  who  is  incapa- 
ble of  arming  them  with  the  sanction  of  the  royal 
name,  must  accjuire  and  exercise  an  independent 
authority.  The  great  oliicers  of  the  slate  and  army, 
who  had  been  appointed  bel'tMc  the  death  of  Area- 
dius, formed  an  arisloerat^y,  which  might  have  in- 
spired them  with  the  idea  of  a  free  republic  ;  and 
the  government  of  the  eastern  empire  was  fortunately 
assumed  by  the  pra'fcct  Anthemius,'  who  obtained, 
by  his  superior  abilities,  a  lasting  a.scendant  over 
the  minds  of  his  equals.  The  safety  of  the  young 
emperor  proved  the  merit  and  integrity  of  .\nthe- 
mius  ;  and  his  prudent  firmness  sustained  the  force 
and  reputation  of  an  infant  reign.  Uldin,  with  a 
formidable  host  of  barbarians,  was  encamped  in 
the  heart  of  Thrace:  he  proudly  rejected  all  terms 
of  accommodation  ;  and,  pointing  to  the  rising  sun, 
declared  to  the  Roman  ambassadors,  that  the  eoiiise 
of  that  planet  should  alone  terminate  the  coiii|uests 
of  the  Huns.  But  the  desertion  of  his  eon  federates, 
who  were  privately  convinced  of  the  justice  and 
liberality  of  the  imperial  ministers,  obliged  Uldin 
to  repass  the  Danube :  the  tribe  of  the  Scyrri, 
which  composed  his  rear-guard,  was  almost  extir- 
pated ;  and  many  thousand  captives  were  dispersed, 
to  cultivate,  with  servile  labour,  the  fields  of  Asia." 
In  the  midst  of  the  public  triumph,  Constantinople 
was  protected  by  a  strong  enclosure  of  new  and 
more  extensive  walls  ;  the  same  vigilant  care  was 
applied  to  restore  the  fortifications  of  the  Illyrian 
cities;  and  a  plan  was  judiciously  conceived, 
which,  in  the  space  of  seven  years,  would  have  se- 
cured the  command  of  the  Danube,  by  establishing 
on  that  river  a  perpetual  fleet  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  armed  vessels.* 

But  the  Romans  had  so  long  been  ciiaraderandad. 
accustomed  to  the  authority  of  a  mo-  """";'™.""u  "i 

•^  Piilcheria, 

narch,  that  the  first,  even  among  the  A.D.  414— 45,3. 
females,  of  the  imperial  family,  who  displayed  any 
courage  or  capacity,  was  permitted  to  ascend  the 
vacant  throne  of  Tlicodosius.  His  sister  Pulcheria,^ 
who  was  only  two  years  older  than  himself,  re- 
ceived, at  the  age  of  sixteen,  the  title  of  Aui/usta  ; 
and  though  her  favour  might  sometimes  be  clouded 
by  caprice  or  intrigue,  she  continued  to  govern  the 
eastern  empire  near  forty  years ;  during  the  long 
minority  of  her  brother,  and,  after  his  death,  in  her 
own  name,  and  in  the  name  of  Mareian,  her 
nominal  husband.  From  a  motive,  either  of  pru- 
dence, or  religion,  she  embraced  a  life  of  celibacy  ; 
and  notwithstanding  some  aspersions  on  the  chas- 
tity of  Pulelieria,"  this  resolution,  which  she  com- 
municated to  her  sisters  Arcadia  and  Marina,  was 

pointed  consul  and  pr.a'torian  prsefect  of  the  east,  in  the  year  40.5  ;  and 
held  (he  pra-fcctiire  aliout  ten  years.  See  liis  honours  and  i-raises  in 
Godefroy,  Cod.  Tlicnd.  torn.  vi.  p.  350.  Tillemont,  His(.  des  I-aiip, 
tom.  vi.p.  I,  &c. 

'I  Sozomen,  I.  ix.  c.  5.  He  saw  some  Seyrri  at  work  near  mount 
Olympus,  ill  Ilithynia.  and  cherished  the  vain  hope  that  those  captives 
were  the  List  of  the  nation. 

x  Cod.  Theod.  1.  vii.  til   xvii.  1.  xv.  tit.  i.  lejf.  49. 

y  Sozomen  has  filled  three  chapters  with  a  magnificent  panegyric  of 
Pulcheria,  (1.  ix.  e.  1,  2,  3)  and  Tillemont  (Memoires  r.celes.  tn'm.  xv. 
p.  171 — 184  )  has  dedicated  a  separate  article  to  the  honour  of  SI.  Pul- 
cheria, virgin,  and  empress. 

X  Snidas  (Exeerpta,  p.  08.  in  Script.  Byzant.)  pretends,  on  the  credu 
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celebrated  by  the  christian  world,  as  the  sublime 
eflbrt  of  heroic  piety.  In  the  presence  of  the  clerg;y 
and  people,  the  three  daughters  of  Arcadius"  dedi- 
cated their  virginity  to  God  ;  and  the  obligation  of 
their  solemn  vow  was  inscribed  on  a  tablet  of  gold 
and  gems  ;  which  they  publicly  oflered  in  the  great 
church  of  Constantinople.  Their  palace  was  con- 
verted into  a  monastery  ;  and  all  males,  except  the 
guides  of  their  conscience,  the  saints  who  had  for- 
gotten the  distinction  of  sexes,  were  scrupulously 
excluded  from  the  holy  threshold.  Pulcheria,  her 
two  sisters,  and  a  chosen  train  of  favourite  damsels, 
formed  a  religious  community  :  they  renounced  the 
vanity  of  dress;  interrupted,  by  frequent  fasts,  their 
simple  and  frugal  diet ;  allotted  a  portion  of  their 
time  to  works  of  embroidery;  and  devoted  several 
hours  of  the  day  and  night  to  the  exercises  of 
prayer  and  psalmody.  The  piety  of  a  christian 
virgin  was  adorned  by  the  zeal  and  liberality  of 
an  empress.  Ecclesiastical  history  describes  the 
splendid  churches,  which  were  built  at  the  expense 
of  Pulcheria,  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  east ;  her 
charitable  foundations  for  the  benefit  of  strangers 
and  the  poor;  the  ample  donations  which  she  as- 
signed for  the  perpetual  maintenance  of  monastic 
societies ;  and  the  active  severity  with  which  she 
laboured  to  suppress  the  opposite  heresies  of  Nes- 
torius  and  Eutyches.  Such  virtues  were  supposed 
to  deserve  the  peculiar  favour  of  the  Deity  :  and 
the  relics  of  martyrs,  as  well  as  the  knowledge  of 
future  events,  were  communicated  in  visions  and 
revelations  to  the  imperial  saint.''  Yet  the  devo- 
tion of  Pulcheria  never  diverted  her  indefatigable 
attention  from  temporal  affairs ;  and  she  alone, 
among  all  the  descendants  of  the  great  Theodosius, 
appears  to  have  inherited  any  share  of  his  manly 
spirit  and  abilities.  The  elegant  and  familiar  use 
which  she  had  acquired,  both  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages,  was  readily  applied  to  the  various 
occasions  of  speaking  or  writing  on  public  business ; 
her  deliberations  were  maturely  weighed  ;  her 
actions  were  prompt  and  decisive  ;  and,  while  she 
moved  without  noise  or  ostentation  the  wheel  of 
government,  she  discreetly  attributed  to  the  genius 
of  the  emperor,  the  long  tranquillity  of  his  reign. 
In  the  last  years  of  his  peaceful  life,  Europe  was 
indeed  afflicted  by  the  arms  of  Attila  ;  but  the  more 
extensive  provinces  of  Asia  still  continued  to  enjoy 
a  profound  and  permanent  repose.  Theodosius  the 
younger  was  never  reduced  to  the  disgraceful  ne- 
cessity of  encountering  and  punishing  a  rebellious 
subject:  and  since  we  cannot  applaud  the  vigour. 


ortlie  Xestorians,  that  Pulcheria  was  exasperated  against  tlieir  founder, 
twcause  lie  censured  her  connexion  with  the  beautiful  Paulinus,  and 
her  incest  with  her  brother  Theodosius. 

a  See  Ducange,  Famil.  Bj  zanlin.  p.  70.  Flaccilla,  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter, either  died  before  Arcadius,  or.  if  she  lived  till  the  year  4.11, 
SMarccllin.  Chron.)  some  defect  of  luind  or  body  must  have  excluded 
icr  from  the  honours  of  her  rank. 

b  She  was  admonished,  by  repeated  dreams,  of  the  place  where  the 
relics  of  the  forty  martyrs  had  been  buried.  The  j;round  had  succes. 
sively  belonged  to  the  house  and  gardeti  of  a  woman  of  Constantinople, 
to  a  monastery  of  iMacedonian  monks,  aiul  to  a  church  of  St.  Thyrsus. 
erected  by  Ca;sarius,  who  was  consul  .\,  O.  397  i  and  the  memory  of 
the  relies  was  almost  obliterated.  XotnillLstanding  the  charitable 
wishes  of  Dr.  Jortin,  (Remarks,  torn.  iv.  p.  234  )  it  is  not  easy  to 


some  praise  may  be  due  to  the  mildness  and  pros- 
perity, of  the  administration  of  Pulcheria. 

The  Roman  world  was  deeply  in-  Education  and 
terestfid  in  the  education  of  its  master.  xhe"Su°s'^  the 
A  regular  course  of  study  and  exercise  younger. 
was  judiciously  instituted;  of  the  military  exer- 
cises of  riding,  and  shooting  with  the  bow  ;  of  the 
liberal  studies  of  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  philosophy : 
the  most  skilfu!  masters  of  the  east  ambitiously  so- 
licited the  attention  of  their  royal  pupil;  and 
several  noble  youths  were  introduced  into  the  pa- 
lace, to  animate  his  diligence  by  the  emulation  of 
friendship.  Pulcheria  alone  discharged  the  im- 
portant task  of  instructing  her  brother  in  the  arts 
of  government ;  but  her  precepts  may  countenance 
some  suspicion,  of  the  extent  of  her  capacity,  or  of 
the  purity  of  her  intentions.  She  taught  him  to 
maintain  a  grave  and  majestic  deportment ;  to 
walk,  to  hold  his  robes,  to  seat  himself  on  his 
throne,  in  a  manner  worthy  of  a  great  prince  ;  to 
abstain  from  laughter ;  to  listen  with  condescen- 
sion ;  to  return  suitable  answers ;  to  assume,  by 
turns,  a  serious  or  a  placid  countenance  ;  in  a  word, 
to  represent  with  grace  and  dignity  the  external 
figure  of  a  Roman  emperor.  But  Theodosius  '  was 
never  excited  to  support  the  weight  and  glory  of  an 
illustrious  name  ;  and,  instead  of  aspiring  to  imi- 
tate his  ancestors,  he  degenerated  (if  we  may  pre- 
sume to  measure  the  degrees  of  incapacity)  below 
the  weakness  of  his  father  and  his  uncle.  Arcadius 
and  Honorius  had  been  assisted  by  the  guardian 
care  of  a  parent,  whose  lessons  were  enforced  by 
his  authority  and  example.  But  the  unfortunate 
prince,  who  is  born  in  the  purple,  must  remain  a 
stranger  to  the  voice  of  truth  ;  and  the  son  of  Arca- 
dius was  condemned  to  pass  his  perpetual  infancy, 
encompassed  only  by  a  servile  train  of  women  and 
eunuchs.  The  ample  leisure,  which  he  acquired  by 
neglecting  the  essential  duties  of  his  high  ofllee,  was 
filled  by  idle  amusements,  and  unprofitable  studies. 
Hunting  was  the  only  active  pursuit  that  could  tempt 
him  beyond  the  limits  of  the  palace  ;  but  he  most 
assiduously  laboured,  sometimes  by  the  light  of  a 
midnight  lamp,  in  the  mechanic  occupations  of 
painting  and  carving;  and  the  elegance  with  which 
he  transcribed  religious  books,  entitled  the  Koman 
emperor  to  the  singular  epithet  of  Callii/raphes,  or 
a  fair  writer.  Separated  from  the  world  by  an  im- 
penetrable veil,  Theodosius  trusted  the  persons 
whom  he  loved  ;  he  loved  those  who  were  accus- 
tomed to  amuse  and  flatter  his  indolence ;  and  as 
he  never  perused  the  papers  that  were  presented 


acquit  Pulcheria  of  some  share  in  the  pious  fraud;  which  must  hare 
been  transacted  when  she  was  more  than  five.aud.thirty  years  of  age. 

c  There  is  a  remarkable  ditlerence  between  the  two  ecclesiastical 
historians,  who  in  general  bear  so  close  a  resemblance.  Sozomen  (1.  is. 
c.  1.)  a-scribes  to  Pulcheria  the  government  of  the  empire,  and  the 
education  of  her  brother;  whom  he  scarcely  condescends  to  praise. 
Socrates,  though  he  atleetedly  disclaims  all  iio|>es  of  favour  or  fame, 
compoiw-s  an  etaborale  panegyric  on  the  eiuperor,  and  cautiously  sui». 
presses  the  merits  of  his  sister,  (I.  vii.  c.  Si  42.)  Philostorgius  [1.  xii. 
c.  7.)  expresses  the  influence  of  Pulcheria  id  gentle  ami  courtly  lan- 
guage, Tiic  /JuiTiXtKoc (r II lie* w<Tc<v  i':r.ipeTi.fi«t'n  <at  ditiit^iiMtr.ii.  Suidas 
{Execrpt.  p.  .W.)  gives  ,-i  true  character  of  Tlieodosius;  and  1  liave 
followed  the  example  of  TiUemont,  (torn,  vi,  p.  25.)  in  borrowing  soiDO 
strokes  from  the  modern  Greeks. 
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for  the  royal  signature,  the  acts  of  injustice  tlic 
most  repugnant  to  liis  character,  were  frequently 
perpetrated  in  liis  name.  The  emperor  himself  was 
chaste,  temperate,  liberal,  and  merciful;  but  these 
qualities,  which  can  only  deserve  the  name  of  vir- 
tues, when  they  are  supported  by  courage,  and  re- 
sjulatcd  by  discretion,  were  seldom  beneflcial,  and 
they  sometimes  proved  mischievous,  to  mankind. 
His  mind,  enervated  by  a  royal  education,  was  op- 
pressed and  degraded  by  abject  superstition:  he 
fasted,  he  sung  psalms,  he  blindly  accepted  tlic 
miracles  and  doctrines  with  which  his  faith  was 
continually  nourished.  Theodosius  devoutly  wor- 
shipped the  dead  and  living  saints  of  the  ealholie 
chureli  ;  and  he  once  refused  to  eat,  till  an  insolent 
monk,  who  had  east  an  excommunication  on  his 
sovereign,  condescended  to  heal  the  spiritual  wound 
which  ho  had  inflicted.'' 

CharactprandwJ.  The  story  of  a  fair  and  virtuous 
ventures  of   the  majden     exaltcd  from  a  private  con- 

eninress  hudana,  ' 

A.  D.  421— iiiii.  dition  to  the  imperial  throne,  might  l>e 
deemed  an  incredible  romance,  if  such  a  romance 
had  not  been  verified  in  the  marriage  of  Theodosius. 
The  celebrated  Athenais'  was  educated  by  her 
father  Leontius  in  the  religion  and  sciences  of  the 
Greeks;  and  so  advantageous  was  the  opinion 
which  the  Athenian  philosopher  entertained  of  his 
contemporaries,  that  he  divided  his  patrimony  be- 
tween his  two  sons,  be<iucalhing  to  his  daughter  a 
small  legacy  of  one  hundred  pieces  of  gold,  in  the 
lively  confidence  that  her  beauty  and  merit  would 
be  a  sufficient  portion.  The  jealousy  and  avarice 
of  her  brothers  soon  compelled  Athenais  to  seek  a 
refuge  at  Constantinople ;  and,  with  some  hopes, 
either  of  justice  or  favour,  to  throw  herself  at  the 
feetof  Pulcheria.  That  sagacious  princess  listened 
to  her  eloquent  complaint  ;  and  secretly  destined 
the  daughter  of  the  philosopher  Leontius  for  the 
future  wife  of  the  emperor  of  the  east,  who  had  now 
attained  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age.  She  easily 
excited  the  curiosity  of  her  brother,  by  an  interest- 
ing picture  of  the  charms  of  Athenais  ;  large  eyes, 
a  well-proportioned  nose,  a  fair  complexion,  golden 
locks,  a  slender  per.son,  a  graceful  demeanour,  an 
understanding  improved  by  study,  and  a  virtue  tried 
by  distress.  Theodosius,  concealed  behind  acurtain 
in  the  apartment  of  his  sister,  was  permitted  to  be- 
hold the  Athenian  virgin:  the  modest  youth  imme- 
diately declared  his  pure  and  honourable  love;  and 
the  royal  nuptials  were  celebrated  amidst  the  ac- 
clamations of  the  capital  and  the  provinces.  Athe- 
nais, who  was  easily  persuaded  to  renounce  the 
errors  of  paganism,  received  at  her  baptism  the 
christian  name  of  Eudocia :  but  the  cautious  Pul- 

d  Tllcodorot,  I.  V.  c.  37.  The  hishnp  of  Cyrrliils,  one  nf  tlie  first 
men  of  Ins  aj^e  for  his  learnitj;^  and  piety,  applauds  the  ohedieuce  of 
Theodosius  to  the  dii  iiie  laws. 

e  Socrates  (I.  vii.  c.  21.)  mentions  lier  name,  (Athenais,  the  dauphtrr 
of  Leontius,  an  Athenian  sophist,)  her  baptism,  marriaye,  and  poetical 
gCMiiis.  The  most  ancient  account  af  her  history  is  in  Jolin  Malala, 
(part  11.  p.  20,  21.  edit.  Venet.  1733.)  and  in  the  Paschal  Clironicle,  (p. 
311,  .112.)  Those  authors  had  probably  seen  orif^inal  pictures  of  the 
empres-s  Eudocia.  'I'he  modern  Greeks,  Zonaras,  Cedreruis,  &c.  have 
displ.ayed  the  love,  rather  than  the  talent,  of  fiction.  From  Nicephnrus, 
indeed,  1  have  ventured  to  a.<sume  her  age.    The  writer  of  a  romance 


cheria  withheld  the  title  of  Augusta,  till  the  wife  of 
Theodosius  had  approved   her  fruitfulness  by  the 
birth   of  a  daughter,   who  espoused,   lilteen  years 
al'Icrwiirds,  the  emperor  of  the  west.     The  brothers 
of  Kudocia  obeyed,  with  some  anxiety,  her  imperial 
summons  ;  but  as  she  could  easily  forgive  their  for- 
tunate unkindness,  she  indulged  the  tenderness,  or 
perhaps  the  vanity,  of  a  sister,  by  promoting  them 
to  the  rank  of  consuls  and  pra^fects.     In  the  luxury 
of  the  palace,  she  still  cultivated  those  ingenuous 
arts,  which  had  contributed  to  her  greatness  ;  and 
wisely  dedicated  her  talents  to  the  honour  of  reli- 
gion, and  of  her  husband.     Kudocia  composed  a 
poetical  paraphrase  of  the  (irst  (iiglit  books  of  the 
Old   Testament,  and  of  the  prophecies  of  Daniel 
and  Zeehariah ;  a  cento   of  the  verses  of  Homer, 
applied   to   the   life  and  miracles   of  Christ,   the 
legend  of  St.  Cyprian,  and  a  panegyric  on  the  Per- 
sian  victories   of  Theodosius :    and   her   writings, 
which  were   applauded   by    a    servile   and   super- 
stitious age,  have  not  been  disdained  by  the  candour 
of  impartial  criticism.'    The  fondness  of  the  emperor 
was  not  abated  by  time  and  pos.session  ;  and  Eu- 
docia,  after  the   marriage   of  her  daughter,    was 
permitted    to   discharge   her    grateful    vows   by   a 
solemn  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.     Her  ostentatious 
progress  through  the  ea.stniay  seem  inconsistent  with 
thespiritof  christian  humility  :  she  pronounced,  from 
a  throne  of  gold  and  gems,  an  eloquent  oration  to 
the  senate  of  Antioch,  declared  her  royal  intention 
of  enlarging  the  walls  of  the  city,  bestowed  a  dona- 
tive of  two  hundred  pounds  of  gold  to  restore  the 
public  baths,  and  accepted  the  statues  which  were 
decreed  by  the  gratitude  of  Antioch.     In  the  Holy 
Land,  her  alms  and  pious  foundations  exceeded  the 
munificence  of  the  great  Helena;  and  though  the 
public  treasure  might  be  impoverished  by  this  ex- 
cessive liberality,  she  enjoyed  the  con.scious  satis- 
faction  of  returning  to   Constantinople  with    the 
chains  of  St.  Peter,  the  right  arm  of  St.  Stephen, 
and  an  undoubted  picture  of  the  Virgin,  painted  by 
St.  Luke.e     But  this  pilgrimage  was  the  fatal  term 
of  the   glories  of  Eudocia.     Satiated    with   empty 
pomp,  and   unmindful,  perhaps,  of  her  obligations 
to  Pulcheria,  she  ambitiously  aspired  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  eastern  empire  :  the  palace  was  dis- 
tracted by  female  discord  ;  but  the  victory  was  at 
last  decided,  by  the  superior  ascendant  of  the  sister 
of  Theodosius.     The  execution  of  Paulinus,  master 
of  the  ollices,  and  the  disgrace  of  Cyrus,  pra'torian 
pra-fcct  of  the  east,  convinced  the  public,  that  the 
favour  of  Eudocia  was  insuflicicnt  to  protect  her 
most  faithful  friends  ;  and  the  unconmion  beauty 
of  Paulinus  encouraged  the  secret  rumour,  that  his 

would  not  have  imagined,  that  Athenais  was  near  twenty-eight  years 
old  when  she  iuDamed  the  heart  of  a  youny  emperor. 

I  Socrates,  1.  vii.  c.  21.  I'hntius,  p. '1I.'J^420.  'I'he  Homeric  cento 
is  still  extant,  and  has  been  repeatedly  printed  ;  liut  the  claim  of  Eu.  , 
ilona  to  that  insipid  performance  is  disputeil  by  the  critics.  See 
Tabricius,  Itihhoth.  Grsec.  tom.  i.  p.  357.  The  /oiiitl,  a  miscellaneous 
ihctionary  of  history  and  fable,  was  compiled  by  another  empress  of 
the  name  of  Eudocia.  who  lived  In  the  eleventh  century;  and  the 
work  is  still  extant  in  manuscript. 

f  ISaronius  (Aiinal.  Eccles.  A.  D.  438.  430.)  is  copious  and  florid  ; 
but  he  is  accused  of  placing  the  livesof  different  ages  on  th«6ame  level 
of  authenticity. 
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guilt  was  that  of  a  successful  lover.^  As  soon  as 
the  empress  perceived  that  the  atlection  of  Theo- 
dosius  was  irretrievably  lost,  she  requested  the  per- 
mission of  retiring  to  the  distant  solitude  of  Jerusa- 
lem. She  obtained  her  request;  but  the  jealousy 
of  Theodosius,  or  the  vindictive  spirit  of  Pulcheria, 
pursued  her  in  her  last  retreat ;  and  Saturninus, 
count  of  the  domestics,  was  directed  to  punish  witli 
death  two  ecclesiastics,  her  most  favoured  servants. 
Eudocia  instantly  revenged  them  by  the  assassina- 
tion of  the  count :  the  furious  passions,  which  she 
indulged  on  this  suspicious  occasion,  seemed  to 
justify  the  severity  of  Theodosius  ;  and  the  empress, 
ignominiously  stript  of  the  honours  of  her  rank,'  was 
disgraced,  perhaps  unjustly,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world.  The  remainder  of  the  life  of  Eudocia,  about 
sixteen  years,  was  spent  in  exile  and  devotion  ;  and 
the  approach  of  age,  the  death  of  Theodosius,  the 
misfortunes  of  her  only  daughter,  who  was  led  a 
captive  from  Rome  to  Carthage,  and  the  society  of 
the  holy  monks  of  Palestine,  insensibly  confirmed 
the  religious  temper  of  her  mind.  After  a  full  ex- 
perience of  the  vicissitudes  of  human  life,  the 
daughter  of  the  philosopher  Leontius  expired,  at 
Jerusalem,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  her  age  ; 
protesting,  with  her  dying  breath,  that  she  had 
never  transgressed  the  bounds  of  innocence  and 
friendship.'' 

The  Persian  war,  The  gentle  mind  of  Theodosius  was 
A.  D.  422.  never  inflamed  by  the  ambition  of  con- 
quest, or  military  renown  ;  and  the  slight  alarm  of 
a  Persian  war  scarcely  interrupted  the  tranquillity 
of  the  east.  The  motives  of  this  war  were  just  and 
honourable.  In  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Jez- 
degerd,  the  supposed  guardian  of  Theodosius,  a 
bishop,  who  aspired  to  the  crown  of  martyrdom, 
destroyed  one  of  the  fire-temples  of  Susa.'  His 
zeal  and  obstinacy  were  revenged  on  his  brethren : 
the  Magi  excited  a  cruel  persecution  ;  and  the  in- 
tolerant zeal  of  Jezdegerd  was  imitated  by  his  son 
Varanes,  or  Bahram,  who  soon  afterwards  ascended 
the  throne.  Some  christian  fugitives,  who  escaped 
to  the  Roman  frontier,  were  sternly  demanded,  and 
generously  refused  ;  and  the  refusal,  aggravated  by 
commercial  disputes,  soon  kindled  a  war  between 
the  rival  monarchies.  The  mountains  of  Armenia, 
and  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  were  filled  with 
hostile  armies  ;  but  the  operations  of  two  successive 
campaigns  were  not  productive  of  any  decisive  or 
memorable  events.  Some  engagements  were  fought, 
some  towns  were  besieged,  with  various  and  doubt- 

h  In  tllis  short  view  of  the  disn;race  of  Eudocia,  I  have  imitated  tlie 
caution  of  Eva^riliS  {I.  i.  c.  21.)  and  count  Marcellirins,  (in  Chron. 
A.  D.  440.  and  444.)  The  two  auttieutic  dates  a^isi-^iied  by  Ihe  latter, 
overturn  a  Kreat  part  of  the  Greek  tictions ;  and  the  celebrated  story  of 
the  apple.  &c.  is  fit  only  for  the  Arabian  Nights,  where  something  not 
very  uuhke  it  may  be  found. 

i  Priscus,  (in  Excerpt.  Lej^at.  p.  f.!).)  a  contemporary,  and  a  courtier, 
drily  mentions  her  pagan  and  christian  names,  without  adUiug  any 
title  of  honour  or  respect. 

k  For  the  two  pilgrimages  of  Eudocia,  and  lier  long  residence  at 
Jerusalem,  her  devotion,  alms,  &c.  see  Socrates,  (1.  vii.  c.  47.)  and 
Eragrius.  (I.  1.  c.  20,  21,  22.)  The  Paschal  Chronicle  may  sometimes 
deserve  regard  ;  and,  in  the  domestic  history  of  Antioch,  John  Malala 
becomes  a  writer  of  good  authority.  The  Abbe  Gueuee,  in  a  memoir 
on  the  fertility  of  Palestine,  of  which  I  have  only  seen  an  extract,  cal. 
culates  tile  gifts  of  Eudocia  at  20,488  pounds  of  gold,  above  800,000 
pouuds  sterling. 


ful  success  ;  and  if  the  Romans  failed  in  their  at- 
tempt to  recover  the  long-lost  possessions  of  Nisibis, 
the  Persians  were  repulsed  from  the  walls  of  a 
Mesopotamian  city,  by  the  valour  of  a  martial 
bishop,  who  pointed  his  thundering  engine  in  the 
name  of  St.  Thomas  the  apostle.  Yet  the  splendid 
victories,  which  the  incredible  speed  of  the  messen- 
ger Palladius  repeatedly  announced  to  the  palace 
of  Constantinople,  were  celebrated  with  festivals 
and  panegyrics.  From  these  panegyrics  the""  his- 
torians of  the  age  might  borrow  their  extraordinary, 
and  perhaps  fabulous,  tales  ;  of  the  proud  chal- 
lenge of  a  Persian  hero,  who  was  entangled  by  the 
net,  and  despatched  by  the  sword,  of  Areubindas 
the  Goth  ;  of  the  ten  thousand  Immortals,  who  were 
slain  in  the  attack  of  the  Roman  camp  ;  and  of  the 
hundred  thousand  Arabs,  or  Saracens,  who  were 
impelled  by  a  panic  terror  to  throw  themselves 
headlong  into  the  Euphrates.  Such  events  may  be 
disbelieved  or  disregarded  ;  but  the  charity  of  a 
bishop,  Acacius  of  Amida,  whose  name  might  have 
dignified  the  saintly  calendar,  shall  not  be  lost  in 
oblivion.  Boldly  declaring,  that  vases  of  gold  and 
silver  are  useless  to  a  god  who  neither  eats  nor 
drinks,  the  generous  prelate  sold  the  plate  of  the 
church  of  Amida  ;  employed  the  price  in  the  re- 
demption of  seven  thousand  Persian  captives  ; 
supplied  their  wants  with  afl'ectionate  liberality  ; 
and  dismissed  them  to  their  native  country,  to  inform 
their  king  of  tlie  true  spirit  of  the  religion  which  he 
persecuted.  The  practice  of  benevolence  in  the 
midst  of  war  must  always  tend  to  assuage  the  ani- 
mosity of  contending  nations  ;  and  I  wish  to  per- 
suade myself,  that  Acacius  contributed  to  the 
restoration  of  peace.  In  the  conference  which  was 
held  on  the  limits  of  the  two  empires,  the  Roman  am- 
bassadors degraded  the  personal  character  of  their 
sovereign,  by  a  vain  attempt  to  magnify  the  extent 
of  his  power  ;  when  they  seriously  advised  the 
Persians  to  prevent,  by  a  timely  accommodation, 
the  wrath  of  a  monarch,  who  was  yet  ignorant  of 
this  distant  war.  A  truce  of  one  hundred  years 
was  solemnly  ratified  ;  and,  although  the  revolutions 
of  Armenia  might  threaten  the  public  tranquillity, 
the  essential  conditions  of  this  treaty  were  respected 
near  fourscore  years  by  the  successors  of  Coustan- 
tine  and  Artaxerxes. 

Since    the    Roman    and    Parthian  Armenia  divided 
standards    first    encountered    on    the  ''"'"™',','l,'^^"- 

siansand  the  Ro- 

banks  of  the  Euphrates,  the  kingdom  ■i»ns. 

of  Armenia"  was  alternately  oppressed  by  its  for- 

1  Theodoret,  1.  v.  c  .19.  Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  tom.  xii.  p.  .156 — 
364.  As.semanni,  Riblint.  (Oriental,  torn.  iii.  p.  .li'tj.  torn.  iv.  p.  61. 
Theodoret  blames  the  rashness  of  Abdas,  but  extols  the  constancy  of 
his  martyrdom.  Vet  I  do  not  clearly  understand  the  c-isuistrv  which 
prohibits  our  repairing  the  ilamage  which  we  have  uidawfufly  com- 
mitted. 

m  Socrates  (1.  vii.  c.  18,  19,  20,  21.)  is  the  best  author  for  the  Per- 
sian war.  We  may  llkewi.se  consult  the  three  Chronicles,  tile  Paschal, 
aod  those  of  IMarcelliniis  and  Malala. 

a  This  account  of  the  ruin  and  division  of  the  kingdom  of  Armenia 
is  taken  from  the  third  book  of  the  Arttieniaii  history  of  Mnsos  of 
Cliorene.  Deficient  as  he  is  in  every  qualification  of  a  good  historian, 
his  local  information,  his  passions,  and  his  prejudices,  are  strongly  ex. 
pressive  of  a  native  and  contemporary.  Procopius  (de  Edificiis,  1.  iii. 
c.  i.  5.)  relates  the  Mine  facts  in  a  very  diflereut  manner;  hut  I  have 
extr.acted  the  circumstances  the  most  probable  iu  themselve-s  and  the 
least  inconsistent  with  Moses  of  Choreue. 
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midablc  protectors  ;  and  in  tlic  course  of  this  his- 
tory, several  events,  which  iiu^lined  the  balance  of 
peace  and  war,  have  been  already  related.  A 
disgraceful  treaty  had  resigned  Arme- 
nia to  tlie  ambition  of  Sapor;  and  the 
scale  of  Persia  appeared  to  picponderatc.  Hut  the 
royal  race  of  Arsaces  impatiently  submitted  to  the 
iiouse  of  Sassan  ;  the  turbulent  nobles  asserted,  or 
betrayed,  their  hereditary  independence  ;  and  the 
nation  was  still  attached  to  the  cln-istian  princes  of 
Constanliruiple.  In  tlie  beginning  of  the  liftli  cen- 
tury, Armenia  was  divided  by  the  progress  of  war 
and  faction  ;"  and  the  unnatural  division  precipi- 
tated the  downfall  of  that  ancient  monarchy.  Chos- 
roes,  the  Persian  vassal,  reigned  over  the  eastern 
and  most  extensive  portion  of  the  country  ;  while 
the  western  province  acknowledged  the  jurisdiction 
of  Arsaces,  and  tlie  supremacy  of  the  emperor  Arca- 
dius.  After  the  death  of  Arsaces,  the  Romans  sup- 
pressed the  regal  government,  and  imposed  on  tlieir 
allies  the  condition  of  subjects.  The  military  com- 
mand was  delegated  to  the  count  of  the  Armenian 
frontier;  the  city  of  TheodosiopolisP  was  built  and 
fortified  in  a  strong  situation,  on  a  fertile  and  lofty 
ground,  near  the  sources  of  the  Euphrates;  and  the 
depeiulent  territories  were  ruled  by  live  satraps, 
whose  dignity  was  marked  by  a  peculiar  habit  of 
gold  and  purple.  The  less  fortunate  nobles,  who 
lamented  the  loss  of  their  king,  and  envied  the 
honours  of  tlieir  cfiuals,  were  provoked  to  ncgociate 
their  peace  and  pardon  at  the  Persian  court ;  and 
returning,  with  their  followers,  to  the  palace  of 
Artaxata,  acknowledged  Chosroes  for  their  lawful 
sovereign.  About  thirty  years  afterwards,  Artasires, 
the  nephew  and  successor  of  Chosroes,  fell  under 
the  displeasure  of  the  haughty  and  capricious  nobles 
of  Armenia  ;  and  they  unanimously  desired  a  Per- 
sian governor  in  the  room  of  an  unworthy  king. 
The  answer  of  the  archbishop  Isaac,  whose  sanction 
they  earnestly  solicited,  is  expressive  of  the  charac- 
ter of  a  superstitious  people.  He  deplored  the 
manifest  and  inexcusable  vices  of  Artasires  ;  and 
declared,  that  he  should  not  hesitate  to  accuse  him 
before  the  tribunal  of  a  christian  emperor,  who 
would  punish,  without  destroying,  the  sinner. 
"  Our  king,"  continued  Isaac,  "  is  too  much  ad- 
dicted to  licentious  pleasures,  but  he  has  been 
purihed  in  the  holy  waters  of  baptism.  He  is  a 
lover  of  women,  but  he  does  not  adore  the  fire  or  the 
elements.  He  may  deserve  the  reproach  of  lewd- 
ness, but  he  is  an  undoubted  catholic  ;  and  his 
faith  is  pure,  though  his  manners  are  llagitious. 

o  The  western  Armenians  used  tlic  Greek  language  and  cliaraelers  in 
their  religious ofiices;  but  the  use  of  that  ho-.tile  tongue  was  f>rolnbited 
by  the  Persians  in  the  eastern  jirovinces,  whicli  were  oldij^ed  to  use  tiie 
Syriae,  till  the  invention  of  the  Armenian  letters  by  Mesrohes,  in  the 
heginnini;  of  the  fiftli  eentury,  and  the  subsctiuent  version  of  the  Bible 
into  the  Armenian  language  ;  an  event  which  relaxed  the  connexion  of 
the  church  and  nation  with  Constantinople. 

p  Moses  Choren.  1.  iii.  c.  59.  p.  .30!*.  and  p.  ."WS.  Proconins,  de 
F.<liticiis,  I.  iti.  c.  5.  Theodosiopolis  stands,  or  rather  stooo,  about 
thirty-five  inile,s  to  the  east  of  Arzcroiim,  the  modern  capital  of 
Tnrki-h  Armenia.  .See  D'AuviUe,  Geographic  Ancieune,  torn.  ii.  p. 
'J!l,  100. 

q  Moses  Choren.  I.  iii.  c.  6.1.  p.  .316.  According  to  the  institution 
of  St.  tiregory  the  apostle  of  Armenia,  the  archbishop  was  always  of 
the  royal  family  ;  a  circumstance  which,  in  some  degree,  corrected  the 


I  will  never  consent  to  abandon  my  sheep  to  the 
rage  of  devouring  wolves  ;  and  yiui  would  soon 
repent  your  rash  exchange  of  the  iulirmilies  of  a 
believer,  for  the  specious  virtues  of  a  licathen."i 
K.\asperated  by  the  lirmncss  of  Isaac,  the  factious 
nobles  accused  both  the  king  and  the  archbishop  as 
the  secret  adherents  of  the  emperor  ;  and  absurdly 
rejoiced  in  the  sentence  of  condemnation,  which, 
after  a  partial  hearing,  was  solemnly  pronounced 
by  IJahram  himself.  The  descendants  of  Arsaces 
were  degraded  from  the  royal  dignity,'  which  they 
had  possessed  above  five  hundred  and  sixty  years  ;' 
and  the  dominions  of  the  unfortunate  Artasires, 
under  the  new  and  significant  appellation  of  Pcr- 
sarmenia,  were  reduced  into  the  form  of  a  province. 
This  usurpation  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Konian 
government  ;  but  the  rising  disputes  were  soon 
terminated  by  an  amicable,  though  unequal,  parti- 
tion of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Armenia  ;  and  a 
territorial  ae(|uisition,  which  Augustus  might  have 
despised,  relleeted  some  lustre  on  the  declining 
empire  of  the  younger  Theodosius. 


CHAP.  XXXIII. 

Death  uf  Iluiwrius.—Valentinian  III.  emperor  of  tlie 
west. — Administration  of  his  mother  Placidia. — 
Stills  and  Boniface. — Conquest  of  Africa  by  the 
Vandals. 

During  a  long  and  disgraceful  reign  ,.„st  years  and 
of  twenty-eight  years,  Honorius,  em-  deathofHono. 
pcror  of  the  west,  was  separated  from  a!  D.  423. 
the  friendship  of  his  brother,  and  *"''  "' 
afterwards  of  his  nephew,  who  reigned  over  the 
east;  and  Constantinople  beheld,  with  apparent 
indill'erenee  and  secret  joy,  the  calamities  of  Home. 
The  strange  adventures  of  Placidia"  gradually  re- 
newed, and  cemented,  the  alliance  of  the  two  em- 
pires. The  daughter  of  the  great  Theodosius  had 
been  the  captive  and  the  queen  of  the  Goths;  she 
lost  an  allcctionate  husband  ;  she  was  dragged  in 
chains  by  his  insulting  assassin ;  she  tasted  the 
pleasure  of  revenge,  and  was  exchanged,  in  the 
treaty  of  peace,  for  six  hundred  thousand  measures 
of  wheat.  After  her  return  from  Spain  to  Italy, 
Placidia  experienced  a  new  persecution  in  the 
bosom  of  her  family.  She  was  averse  to  a  marriage, 
which  had  been  stipulated  without  her  consent ; 
and  the  brave  Constantius,  as  a  noble  reward  for  the 
tyrants  whom  he  had  vanquished,  received,  from  the 

intluence  of  the  sacerdotal  character,  and  united  the  mitre  with  the 
crown. 

T  A  branch  of  the  royal  house  of  Arsaces  still  subsisted  with  the 
rank  and  possessions  (as  it  should  seem)  of  Armenian  satraps.  See 
Moses  Cboreii.  1.  iii.  c.  fti.  p.  321. 

«  Valarsaees  was  appointed  king  of  Armenia  by  his  brother  the  Par- 
thian monarch,  immediately  after  the  defeat  of  Antiochus  Sidetes, 
(.Moses  Choren.  1.  ii.  c.  2.  p.  85.)  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  before 
Christ.  Without  depending  on  the  various  and  contradictory  periods 
of  the  reigns  of  the  last  kings,  we  may  he  assured,  that  the  ruin  of  the 
Arinenian  kingdom  happened  after  the  council  of  Chalredon,  A.  D. 
4:il  ;  (1.  iii.  e.  61.  p.  312  )  and  under  Verannis,  or  Itahram,  king  cf 
Persia,  (1.  iii.  c.  Hi.  n.  317.)  who  reigned  from  A.  D.  420  to  440.  See 
Aiiseinanii),  Dihliot.  Oriental,  torn.  iii.  p.  3£)G. 

a  See  pages  520-520. 
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hand  of  Honorius  himself,  the  straggling  and  re- 
luctant hand  of  the  widow  of  Adolphus.     But  her 
resistance  ended  with  the  ceremonj'  of  the  nuptials ; 
nor  did  Placidia  refuse  to  become  the  mother  of 
Honoria  and  Valentinian  the  third,  or  to  assume 
and  exercise  an  absolute  dominion  over  the  mind  of 
ber  grateful  husband.     The  generous  soldier,  whose 
time  had  hitherto   been    divided    between   social 
pleasure   and  niilitarv-   service,   was    taught    new- 
lessons  of  avarice  and  ambition  :  he  extorted  the 
title  of  Augustus  ;  and  the  servant  of  Honorius  was 
associated  to  the  empire  of  the  west.     The  death  of 
Constantius,  in  the  seventh  month  of  his  reign, 
instead   of  diminishing,   seemed   to  increase,  the 
power  of  Placidia;  and  the  indecent  familiarity'' 
of  her  brother,  which  might  be  no  more  than  the 
symptoms  of  a  childish  aflection,  were  universally 
attributed   to  incestuous  love.     On  a  sudden,  by 
some  base  intrigues  of  a  steward  and  a  nurse,  tliis 
excessive  fondness  was  converted  into  an  irrecon- 
cilable quarrel :   the  debates  of  the  emperor  and 
his  sister  were  not  long  confined  within  the  walls  of 
the  palace  ;  and  as  the  Gothic  soldiers  adhered  to 
their  queen,  the  city  of  Ravenna  was  agitated  with 
bloody  and  dangerous  tumults,  which  could  only  be 
appeased   by   the   forced   or  voluntary    retreat    of 
Placidia  and  her  children.    The  royal  exiles  landed 
at  Constantinople,  soon  after  the  marriage  of  The- 
odosius,  during  the  festival  of  the  Persian  victories. 
They  were  treated  with  kindness  and  magnificence  ; 
but  as  the  statues  of  the  emperor  Constantius  had 
been   rejected   by  the   eastern    court,  the   title   of 
Augusta  could  not  decently  be  allowed  to  his  widow. 
Within  a  few  months  after  the  arrival  of  Placidia, 
a  swift  messenger  announced  the  death  of  Honorius, 
the  consequence  of  a  dropsy ;  but  the  important 
secret  was  not  divulged,  till  the  necessary  orders 
had  been  despatched  for  the  march  of  a  large  body 
of  troops  to  the  sea-coast  of  Dalniatia.     The  shops 
and   the   gates   of   Constantinople    remained   shut 
during  seven  days  ;  and  the  loss  of  a  foreign  prince, 
■who  could  neither  be  esteemed  nor  regretted,  was 
celebrated  with  loud  and  affected  demonstrations  of 
the  public  grief. 

Elevation  and  While  the  ministers  of  Constanti- 

p^r  Johnf  "'""^  nople  deliberated,  the  vacant  throne  of 
A.  D.  42.T  125.  Honorius  was  usurped  by  the  ambition 
of  a  stranger.  The  name  of  the  rebel  was  John  :  he 
filled  the  confidential  office  of  Primicerius.  or  prin- 
cipal secretary ;  and  history  has  attributed  to  his 
character  more  virtues,  than  can  easily  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  violation  of  the  most  sacred  duty. 
Elated  by  the  submission  of  Italy,  and  the  hope  of 
an  alliance  with  the  Huns,  John  presumed  to  insult, 
by  an  embassy,  the  majesty  of  the  eastern  emperor ; 


t>  Ta  tnit'txn  Kara  soua  tpiXtjfiaTa,  is  the  expression  of  Olynipiodorus, 
(apud  Photiiiin.  p.  197.)  who  me.ins,  perhaps,  to  describe  the  same 
caresses  wliich  Mahomet  bestowed  on  his  daughter  Phatemah.  Quando, 
(says  the  prophet  himself,)  quando  subit  niihi  desiderinm  Paradisi, 
oscutor  earn,  et  insjero  lingtiam  meam  in  os  ejus.  But  this  sensual  in- 
dulgence was  justified  by  miracle  .ind  mystery  ;  aud  the  anecdote  has 
been  commuoicaled  to  the  public  by  the  reverend  father  Maracci,  in 
his  V^ersioo  and  Confutation  of  the  Koran,  toni.  i.  p.  32 

c  For  these  revolutions  of  the  western  empire,  consult  Olympiodor. 
■2   N 


but  when  he  understood  that  his  agents  had  been 
banished,  imprisoned,  and  at  length  chased  away 
with  deserved  ignominy,  John  prepared  to  assert, 
by  arms,  the  injustice  of  his  claims.  In  such  a 
cause,  the  grandson  of  the  great  Theodosius  should 
have  marched  in  person  :  but  the  young  emperor 
was  easily  diverted,  by  his  physicians,  from  so  rash 
and  hazardous  a  design  ;  and  the  conduct  of  the 
Italian  expedition  was  prudently  intrusted  to  Ar- 
daburius,  and  his  son  Aspar,  who  had  already 
signalized  their  valour  against  the  Persians.  It 
was  resolved,  that  Ardaburius  should  embark  with 
the  infantry  ;  while  Aspar,  at  the  head  of  the 
cavalry,  conducted  Placidia,  and  her  son  Valenti- 
nian, along  the  sea-coast  of  the  Hadriatic.  The 
march  of  the  cavalry  was  performed  vriih  such 
active  diligence,  that  they  surprised,  without  resist- 
ance, the  important  city  of  Aquileia ;  when  the 
hopes  of  Aspar  were  unexpectedly  confounded  by 
the  intelligence,  that  a  storm  had  dispersed  the 
imperial  fleet;  and  that  his  father,  with  only  two 
galleys,  was  taken  and  carried  a  prisoner  into  the 
port  of  Ravenna.  Yet  this  incident,  unfortunate 
as  it  might  seem,  facilitated  the  conquest  of  Italy. 
Ardaburius  employed,  or  abused,  the  courteous 
freedom  which  he  was  permitted  to  enjoy,  to  revive 
among  the  troops  a  sense  of  loyalty  and  gratitude ; 
and,  as  soon  as  the  conspiracy  was  ripe  for  execu- 
tion, he  invited,  by  private  messages,  and  pressed 
the  approach  of,  Aspar.  A  shepherd,  whom  the 
popular  credulity  transformed  into  an  angel,  guided 
the  eastern  cavalry,  by  a  secret,  and,  it  was  thought, 
an  impassable  road,  through  the  morasses  of  the 
Po  :  the  gates  of  Ravenna,  after  a  short  struggle, 
were  thrown  open  ;  and  the  defenceless  tyrant  was 
delivered  to  the  mercy,  or  rather  to  the  cruelty,  of 
the  conquerors.  His  right  hand  was  first  cut  off; 
and,  after  he  had  been  exposed,  mounted  on  an  ass, 
to  the  public  derision,  John  was  beheaded  in  the 
circus  of  Aquileia.  The  emperor  Theodosius,  when 
he  received  the  news  of  the  victory,  interrupted  the 
horse-races  ;  and  singing,  as  he  marched  through 
the  streets,  a  suitable  psalm,  conducted  his  people 
from  the  hippodrome  to  the  church,  where  he  spent 
the  remainder  of  the  day  in  grateful  devotion." 

In  a  monarchy,  which,  according  Valentinian  III. 
to  various  precedents,  might  be  con-  ;™i',"""'  "'  "" 
sidered  as  elective,  or  hereditary,  or  *■  D.  425 — 43s. 
patrimonial,  it  was  impossible  that  the  intricate 
claims  of  female  and  collateral  succession  should 
be  clearly  defined  ;*  and  Theodosius,  by  the  right  of 
consanguinity  or  conquest,  might  have  reigned  the 
sole  legitimate  emperor  of  the  Romans.  For  a 
moment,  perhaps,  his  eyes  were  dazzled  by  the 
prospect   of   unbounded    sway ;    but  his  indolent 


apud  Phot.  p.  192,  193.  196,  197.  200.  Solorocn.  I.  ix.  c.  16.  Socrates, 
I.  vii.  23.  24.  Philostorsius,  I.  xii.  c.  10,  II.  and  Godefroy,  Dissertat. 
|>.  486.  Procopius,  de  Bell.  Vandal.  I.  i.  c.  .1.  p.  IS2,  IR3.  Theophaoes, 
m  Chronotrrnph.  p.  72,  73-  and  the  Chronicles. 

d  Sec  Grotius  de  Jure  Belli  et  Pacis,  I.  ii.  c.  7.  He  has  latioriously, 
but  vainly,  attempted  to  form  a  reasonable  svstcm  of  jurisprudence, 
from  the  various  and  discordant  modes  of  royal  succession,  which  have 
been  introduced  hy  fraud  or  force,  by  time  or  accident. 
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temper  gradually  acquiesced  in  tlie  dictates  of  sound 
policy.  He  contented  himself  with  the  possession 
of  the  east ;  and  wisely  relinquished  the  laborious 
task  of  wairinf;  a  distant  and  doubtful  war  against 
the  barbarians  beyond  the  Alps  ;  or  of  securing  the 
obedience  of  the  Italians  and  Africans,  whose 
minds  were  alienated  by  the  irreconcilable  differ- 
ence of  language  and  interest.  Instead  of  listening 
to  the  voice  of  ambition.  Theodosius  resolved  to 
imitate  the  moderation  of  his  grandfather,  and  to 
seat  his  cousin  Valentinian  on  the  throne  of  the 
west.  The  royal  infant  was  distinguished  at  Con- 
stantinople by  the  title  of  Nobilissiinus  :  he  was  pro- 
moted, before  his  departure  from  Thessalonica,  to 
the  rank  and  dignity  of  Cirsar  ;  and,  after  the  con- 
quest of  Italy,  the  patrician  Helion,  by  the  autliority 
of  Theodosius,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  .senate, 
saluted  Valentinian  the  third  by  the  name  of  Au- 
gustus, and  solemnly  invested  him  with  the  diadem, 
and  the  imperial  purple."  liy  tlie  agreement  of  the 
three  females  who  governed  the  Koman  world,  the 
son  of  Placidia  was  betrothed  to  Eudoxia,  the 
daughter  of  Theodosius  and  Athenais  ;  and,  as  soon 
as  the  lover  and  his  bride  had  attained  the  age  of 
puberty,  this  honourable  alliance  was  faithfully 
accomplished.  At  the  same  time,  as  a  compensa- 
tion, perhaps,  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  the 
western  Illyricum  was  detached  from  the  Italian 
dominions,  and  yielded  to  the  throne  of  Constan- 
tinoplc.f  The  emperor  of  the  east  acquired  the 
useful  dominion  of  the  rich  and  maritime  province 
of  Dalmatia,  and  the  dangerous  sovereignty  of 
Pannoniaand  Noricum,  which  had  been  filled  and 
ravaged  above  twenty  years  by  a  promiscuous  crowd 
of  Huns,  Ostrogoths,  Vandals,  and  Bavarians. 
Theodosius  and  Valentinian  continued  to  respect  the 
obligations  of  their  public  and  domestic  alliance  ; 
but  the  unity  of  the  Roman  government  was  finally 
dissolved.  By  a  positive  declaration,  the  validity  of 
all  future  laws  was  limited  to  the  dominions  of  their 
peculiar  author  ;  unless  he  should  think  proper  to 
communicate  them,  subscribed  with  his  own  hand, 
for  the  approbation  of  his  independent  colleagues 
Adrainisiration  Valentinian,  when  he  received  the 
Phcidia"""'"  *'"*'  o*^  Augustus,  was  no  more  than 
A.  D.  425—450.  six  years  of  age :  and  his  long  mi- 
nority was  intrusted  to  the  guardian  eare  of  a 
mother,  who  might  assert  a  female  claim  to  the 
succession  of  the  western  empire.  Placidia  envied, 
but  she  could  not  equal,  the  reputation  and  virtues 
of  the  wife  and  sister  of  Theodosius ;  the  elegant 
genius  of  Eudocia,  the  wise  and  successful  policy  of 

e  The  original  writers  are  not  a^eed  (see  Muratori,  Annali  d'ltalia, 
torn.  iv.  p.  139.)  whether  Valentinian  received  the  imperial  diadem  at 
Rome  or  Ravenna.  In  this  uncertainty,  I  am  wiUinj;  to  believe,  that 
some  respect  was  sliitwn  to  tlie  senate. 

f  The  count  de  Biiat  (Hist,  des  Peuples  de  l' Europe,  torn.  vii.  p. 
292—300,)  lias  established  the  reality,  explained  the  motives,  and 
traced  tlie  conHefjuences,  of  this  remaritabic  cession. 

g  See  the  first  Aovel  of  Theodosius,  by  which  he  ratifies  and  com- 
municates (A.  D.  418.)  the  Theodosian  Code.  About  forty  years  before 
that  time,  tlie  unity  of  tu;;islation  had  been  proved  by  an  exception. 
The  Jews,  who  were  numerous  in  the  cities  of  Apulia  an<l  Calabria, 
produced  a  law  of  the  east  to  justify  their  exemption  from  mnnitipal 
offices;  (Cod  Tbeod.  I.  xvi.  tit.  viii,  lejr.  13.) and  the  western  emperor 
was  obli;:e(a  to  invalidate,  by  a  special  edict,  the  law,  quam  constat 
raeis  partibusesse  damnosara.    Cod.  Thcod.  I.  xi.  lit.  i.  leg.  158. 


Pulchcria.  The  mother  of  Valentinian  was  jealous 
of  the  power  which  she  w  as  incapable  of  exercis- 
ing:'' she  reigned  twenty-live  years,  in  the  name  of 
her  son  ;  and  the  character  of  that  unworthy  em- 
peror gradually  countenanced  the  suspicion,  that 
Placidia  had  enervated  his  youth  by  a  dissolute 
education,  and  studiously  diverted  his  attention 
from  every  manly  and  honourable  pursuit.  Amidst 
the  decay  of  military  spirit,  her  armies  were  com- 
manded by  two  generals,  yEtius'  and 
Boniface,"  who  may  be  deservedly  rafs.  *:tius  ami 
named  as  the  last  of  the  Romans.  ^'""''"^•'■ 
Their  union  might  have  supported  a  sinking  em- 
pire ;  their  discord  was  the  fatal  and  immediate 
cause  of  the  loss  of  Africa.  The  invasion  and 
defeat  of  .\ttila  have  immortalized  the  fame  of 
jEtius ;  ami  though  time  has  thrown  a  shade  over 
the  exploits  of  his  rival,  the  defence  of  Marseilles, 
and  the  deliverance  of  Africa,  attest  the  military 
talents  of  count  Boniface.  In  the  field  of  battle, 
in  partial  encounters,  in  single  combats,  he  was 
still  the  terror  of  the  barbarians :  the  clergy,  and 
particularly  bis  friend  Augustin,  were  edified  by 
the  christian  piety  which  had  once  tempted  him  to 
retire  from  the  world :  the  people  applauded  his 
spotless  integrity  :  the  army  dreaded  his  equal  and 
inexorable  justice,  which  may  be  displayed  in  a 
very  singular  example  :  A  peasant,  who  complained 
of  the  criminal  intimacy  between  his  wife  and  a 
Gothic  soldier,  was  directed  to  attend  his  tribunal 
the  following  day :  in  the  evening  the  count,  who 
had  diligently  informed  himself  of  the  time  and 
place  of  the  assignation,  mounted  his  horse,  rode 
ten  miles  into  the  country,  surprised  the  guilty 
couple,  punished  the  soldier  with  instant  death, 
and  silenced  the  complaints  of  the  husband,  by 
presenting  him,  the  next  morning,  with  the  head  of 
the  adulterer.  The  abilities  of  JEtius  and  Boniface 
might  have  been  usefully  employed  against  the 
public  enemies,  in  separate  and  important  com- 
mands ;  but  the  experience  of  their  past  conduct 
should  have  decided  the  real  favour  and  confidence 
of  the  empress  Placidia.  In  the  melancholy  season 
of  her  exile  and  distress,  Boniface  alone  had  main- 
tained her  cause  with  unshaken  fidelity ;  and  the 
troops  and  treasures  of  Africa  had  essentially  con- 
tributed to  extinguish  tlie  rebellion.  The  same 
rebellion  had  been  supported  by  the  zeal  and  ac- 
tivity of  .Etius,  who  brought  an  army  of  sixty  thou- 
sand Huns  from  the  Danube  to  the  confines  of 
Italy,  for  the  service  of  the  usurper.  The  untimely 
death  of  John  compelled  him  to  accept  an  advan- 

h  Casslodorius  (Varior.  I.  xi.  Epist.  i.  p.  238.)  has  compared  the  re- 
gencies of  Placidia  and  Amalasuntha.  He  arraigns  the  weakne-is  of  the 
mother  of  Valentinian,  and  praises  the  virtues  of  his  royal  mistress. 
On  this  oec.ision,  flattery  seems  to  have  spoken  lite  language  of  truth. 

i  Pliilostoruius,  I.  xii.  c.  12.  and  (Jodefroy's  Dissertat.  p.  193,  &c.  ; 
and  Renatus  Frigeridus,  apud  flregor.  Turon.  I.  ii.  c.  8.  in  torn.  ii.  p. 
I(>3.  The  father  of  Julius  w.vt  (iaudentius.  an  illustrious  citizen  of  the 
province  of  Scylhia,  and  master. general  ot  the  cavalry  ;  his  mother  was 
a  rich  and  noble  Italian.  From  hrs  earliest  youth,  /Gtius,  as  a  soldier 
anti  a  hostage,  had  conversed  with  the  barbarians. 

"  For  the  character  of  Boniface,  see  Olynipiodorus.apurl  Phot.  p.  I9r,; 
and  St.  Augustin,  apud  Tillemont.MemoiresEccles.  t.  xiii.  p.  712— 715. 
HHIi.  The  bi.shop  of  Hinpo  at  length  deplored  Ihe  fall  of  his  friend,  who 
after  a  .solemn  vow  of  cnastity,  had  mariied  a  second  wile  of  the  Arian 
sect,  and  who  was  suspected  of  keeping  several  ctmcubincs  in  his  house. 
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tageons  treaty  ;  bnt  he  still  continued,  tlie  subject 
and  the  soldierofValentinian,  to  entertain  a  secret, 
perhaps  a  treasonable,  correspondence  with  his 
barbarian  allies,  whose  retreat  had  been  purchased 
by  liberal  gifts,  and  more  liberal  promises.  But 
jEtius  possessed  an  advantage  of  singular  moment 
in  a  female  reign  :  he  was  present :  he  besieged, 
with  artful  and  assiduous  flattery,  the  palace  of 
Ravenna ;  disguised  his  dark  designs  with  the 
mask  of  loyalty  and  friendship ;  and  at  length 
deceived  both  his  mistress  and  his  absent  rival,  bj- 
a  subtle  conspiracy,  which  a  weak  woman,  and  a 
brave  man,  could  not  easily  suspect.  He  secretly 
Error  and  revolt  persuaded '  Placidia  to  recall  Boniface 
Afrka""'^"*"  '°  f™™  '•><'  government  of  Africa  ;  he 
\.  D.  427.  secretly  advised  Boniface  to  disobey 
the  imperial  summons  :  to  the  one,  he  represented 
the  order  as  a  sentence  of  death  ;  to  the  other,  he 
stated  the  refusal  as  a  signal  of  revolt ;  and  when 
the  credulous  and  unsuspectful  count  had  armed 
the  province  in  his  defence,  vEtius  applauded  his 
sagacity  in  foreseeing  the  rebellion,  which  his  own 
perfidy  had  excited.  A  temperate  inquiry  into  the 
real  motives  of  Boniface,  would  have  restored  a 
faithful  servant  to  his  duty  and  to  the  republic  ; 
but  the  arts  of  .Etius  still  continued  to  betray  and 
to  inflame,  and  the  count  was  urged,  by  persecu- 
tion, to  embrace  the  most  desperate  counsels.  The 
success  with  which  he  eluded  or  repelled  the  first 
attacks,  could  not  inspire  a  vain  confidence,  that, 
at  the  head  of  some  loose,  disorderly  Africans,  he 
should  be  able  to  withstand  the  regular  forces  of 
the  west,  commanded  by  a  rival,  whose  military 
character  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  despise. 
After  some  hesitation,  the  last  struggles  of  pru- 
dence and  loyalty,  Boniface  despatched  a  trusty 
friend  to  the  court,  or  rather  to  the  camp,  of  Gon- 
deric,  king  of  the  Vandals,  with  the  proposal  of  a 
.strict  alliance,  and  the  ofl'er  of  an  advantageous 
and  perpetual  settlement. 
„     .  ,         After  the  retreat  of  the  Goths,  the 

He    invites  the  . 

Vandals.  authority  of  Hononus  had  obtained 
■  ^^'  a  precarious  establishment  in  Spain  ; 
except  only  in  the  province  of  Gallicia,  where  the 
Suevi  and  the  Vandals  had  fortified  their  camps, 
in  mutual  discord,  and  hostile  independence.  The 
Vandals  prevailed  ;  and  their  adversaries  were 
besieged  in  the  Nervasian  hills,  between  Leon  and 
Oviedo,  till  the  approach  of  count  Asterius  com- 
pelled, or  rather  provoked,  the  victorious  barbarians 
to  remove  the  scene  of  the  war  to  the  plains  of 
Boctica.  The  rapid  progress  of  the  Vandals  soon 
required  a  more  efl'ectual  opposition  ;  and  the  mas- 
ter-general Castinus  marched  against  them  with  a 

1  Procopius  (de  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  3.  4.  p.  182—186.)  relates  llic 
fraud  of  aLUus,  the  revolt  of  Boniface,  and  tlie  loss  of  Africa.  This 
anecdote,  which  is  supported  Ity  some  collateral  testimony,  (see  Kuinart 
Hist.  Persecut.  Vandal,  p.  420,  421.)  seems  agreeable  to  the  practice  of 
ancient  and  modern  courts,  and  would  be  naturally  revealed  by  the 
repentance  of  Boniface. 

m  See  the  Chronicles  of  Prosper  and  Idatius.  Salvian  {dc  Gnhernat. 
Dei.  1.  vii.  p.  246.  Paris,  1608.)  ascribes  the  victory  of  the  Vamlals  to 
their  superior  piety.  They  fasted,  they  prayed,  they  carried  a  Bilile  in 
^le  front  of  the  host,  with  the  design,  perhaps,  of  reproachiDg  the  per. 
fidy  and  sacrilege  of  their  enemies. 

2  N  2 


numerous  army  of  Romans  and  Goths.  Vanquished 
in  battle  by  an  inferior  enemy,  Castinus  fled  with 
dishonour  to  Tarragona ;  and  this  memorable  de- 
feat, which  has  been  represented  as  the  punish- 
ment, was  most  probably  the  effect,  of  his  rash 
presumption."'  Seville  and  Carfhagena  became  the 
reward,  or  rather  the  prey,  of  the  ferocious  con- 
querors ;  and  the  vessels  which  they  found  in  the 
harbour  of  Carthagena,  might  easily  transport  them 
to  the  isles  of  Majorca  and  Minorca,  where  the 
Spanish  fugitives,  as  in  a  secure  recess,  had  vain- 
ly concealed  their  families  and  their  fortunes. 
The  experience  of  navigation,  and  perhaps  the 
prospect  of  Africa,  encouraged  the  Vandals  to 
accept  the  invitation  which  they  received  from 
count  Boniface  ;  and  the  death  of  Gonderic  served 
only  to  forward  and  animate  the  bold  enterprise. 
In  the  room  of  a  prince  not  conspicuous  for  any 
superior  powers  of  the  mind  or  body,  they  acquired 
his  bastard  brother,  the  terrible  Gen-    „       .      , 

Geoseric,     king 

seric  ;°  a  name,  which,  in  the  destruc-  of  the  Vandals. 
tion  of  the  Roman  empire,  has  deserved  an  equal 
rank  with  the  names  of  Alaric  and  Attila.  The 
king  of  the  Vandals  is  described  to  have  been  of  a 
middle  stature,  with  a  lameness  in  one  leg,  which 
he  had  contracted  by  an  accidental  fall  from  his 
horse.  His  slow  and  cautious  speech  seldom  de- 
clared the  deep  purposes  of  his  soul :  he  disdained 
to  imitate  the  luxury  of  the  vanquished  ;  but  he 
indulged  the  sterner  passions  of  anger  and  revenge. 
The  ambition  of  Genseric  was  without  bounds,  and 
without  scruples ;  and  the  warrior  could  dexter- 
ously employ  the  dark  engines  of  policy  to  solicit 
the  allies  who  might  be  useful  to  his  success,  or  to 
scatter  among  his  enemies  the  seeds  of  hatred  and 
contention.  Almost  in  the  moment  of  his  departure 
he  was  informed,  that  Hermanric,  king  of  the  Suevi, 
had  presumed  to  ravage  the  Spanish  territories, 
which  he  was  resolved  to  abandon.  Impatient  of 
the  insult,  Genseric  pursued  the  hasty  retreat  of 
the  Suevi  as  far  as  Merida ;  precipitated  the  king 
and  his  army  into  the  river  Anas,  and  calmly  re- 
turned to  the  sea-shore,  to  embark  his  victorious 
troops.  The  vessels  which  transported  He  lands  in 
the  Vandals  over  the  modern  Straits  a^d'4^ 
of  Gibraltar,  a  channel  only  ttvelve  i^'ay; 
miles  in  breadth,  were  furnished  by  the  Spaniards, 
who  anxiously  wished  their  departure;  and  bj'  the 
African  general,  who  had  implored  their  formidable 
assistance." 

Our  fancy,  so  long  accustomed  to 

and  reviews  his 

exaggerate  and  multiply  the  martial         army, 

swarms  of  barbarians  Oiat  seemed  to 

issue  from  the  nortli,  will  perhaps  be  surprised  by 


n  Gizericus  (his  name  is  variously  expressed)  statura  mediocris  et 
equi  casu  clatidicans,  animo  lirofundns,  scrmone  rirns,  luxuriae  con- 
temptor,  ir.'i  tnrbidus,  halienai  cupidus,  ad  solicitandas  gentes  provi. 
dentissimns,  seiniiia  coiitentionum  jacere,  odia  miscere  paratus.  .lor- 
nandes,  de  Rebus  Geticis,  c.  33.  p.  6o7.  This  portrait,  wliicli  is  drawn 
with  some  skill  and  a  strong  likeness,  must  have  iK'en  copied  I'rom  the 
Gothic  history  of  Cissiodorius- 

o  See  the  (Chronicle  of  Idatius.  That  bishop,  a  Spaniard  and  a  con- 
temporary, places  the  passage  of  the  Vandals  in  the  month  of  May,  of 
the  year  of  Abraham  (which  commences  in  October)  2114.  This  date, 
which  coincides  with  A.  D.  429,  is  coolkmcd   by  Isidore,  another 
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the  account  of  tlio  army  which  Oenscric  mustered 
on  the  coast  of  Mauritania.  The  Vandals,  who  in 
twenty  years  had  penetrated  from  tlie  Elbe  to  mount 
Atlas,  were  united  under  the  command  of  their 
warlike  kins:;  and  he  reigned  with  equal  authority 
over  the  .Mani,  who  had  i)asscd,  within  the  term  of 
human  life,  from  the  cold  of  Scythia  to  the  excessive 
heat  of  an  African  climate.  The  hopes  of  the  hold 
entcrpri.se  had  excited  many  brave  adventurers  of 
the  Gothic  nation  ;  and  many  des|)crate  provincials 
were  templed  to  repair  their  fortunes  by  the  same 
means  which  had  occasioned  their  ruin.  Yet  this 
various  multitude  amounted  only  to  fifty  thou.sand 
effective  men  ;  and  thouj;h  Genseric  artfully  niag- 
nificd  his  apparent  strength,  by  appointing  eighty 
chiliatc/is,  or  commanders  of  thousands,  the  falla- 
cious increase  of  old  men,  of  cliildren,  and  of  slaves, 
would  scarcely  have  swelled  his  army  to  the  number 
of  fourscore  tliousand  ])crsons.p  IJut  his  own  dex- 
terity, and  the  discontents  of  Africa,  soon  fortified 
the  Vandal  powers,  by  the  accession  of  numerous 

_.    ..  and  active  allies.  The  parts  of  Mauri- 

The  Moors.  .  ,  .   ,     ,        ,  , 

tania,  which  border  on  the  great  de- 
sert, and  the  Atlantic  ocean,  were  filled  with  a  fierce 
and  untractable  race  of  men,  whose  savage  temper 
had  been  exasperated,  rather  than  reclaimed,  by 
their  dread  of  the  Roman  arms.  The  wandering 
Moors,''  as  they  gradually  ventured  to  approach  the 
sea-shore,  and  the  camp  of  the  Vandals,  must  have 
viewed  with  terror  and  astonishment  the  dress,  the 
armour,  the  martial  pride  and  discipline  of  the  un- 
known strangers  who  had  landed  on  their  coast ; 
and  the  fair  complexions  of  the  blue-eyed  warriors 
of  Germany  formed  a  very  .singular  contrast  with 
the  swarthy  or  olive  hue,  which  is  derived  frcjm  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  torrid  zone.  After  the  tirstdifli- 
culties  had  in  some  measure  been  removed,  which 
arose  from  the  mutual  ignorance  of  their  respective 
language,  the  Moors,  regardless  of  any  future  conse- 
quence, embraced  the  alliance  of  tlic  enemies  of 
Rome ;  and  a  crowd  of  naked  savages  rushed  from  the 
woods  and  valleys  of  mount  Atlas,  to  satiate  their  re- 
venge on  the  polished  tyrants,  who  had  injuriously 
expelled  them  from  the  native  sovereignty  of  the  land. 
The  persecution  of  the  Donatists, ' 
was  an  event  not  less  favourable  to  the 
designs  of  Genseric.     Seventeen  years  before  he 

Spanish  bishop,  anrl  is  justly  preferred  to  the  opinion  of  those  writers, 
who  iiavc  marked  for  that  event,  one  of  the  two  precedinj^  years,  See 
Pagi  Critica,  torn.  ii.  p.  205,  See. 

p  Compare  i'rocopins  (de  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  5.  p.  190.)  and  Victor 
Vetensis,  (de  Perseeutionc  Vandal.  I.  i.  c.  1.  p.  .1.  edit.  Rninart.)  U'e 
are  assured  Ijy  Idatins,  that  Gen-seric  evacuated  Spain,  curu  Vandalis 
omnibus  eorumque  familiis;  and  Possidius  (in  Vit.  Au^ustin.  e.  28. 
apud  Kninart,  p.  427.)  describes  liis  army  as  manus  in;.'ens  immanium 
gentium  Vandaloruni  et  Alanorum,  commixtam  secum  habensGotho- 
rum  Kentem,  atianimoue  diversarum  personas. 

q  For  the  manners  of  the  Moors,  see  Procopins(de  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  ii. 
r.  6.  p.  249.)  for  their  fi;;ure  and  complexion,  M.  de  ButTon.  (Hi^1(»ire 
Naturelle,  tom.  iii.  p.  4.10.)  Proeopius  says  in  (general,  that  the  Moors 
had  joined  the  Vandals  before  the  death  of  Valentinian,  (de  Bell.  Van- 
dal. 1.  i.  c.  5.  p.  190  )  and  it  is  probable,  that  the  independent  tribes  drd 
not  embrace  any  uniform  system  of  policy. 

r  See  Tillemont,  Memoires  Eccles  tom.  xiii.  p.  ."ilG— 558.  and  the 
whole  series  of  the  fitrsecution,  in  the  ori;rinal  monuments,  published 
by  Dupin  at  the  end  of  Optatus,  p.  .123 — 515. 

•  The  Donatist  bishops,  at  the  conference  of  Carthage,  amounted  to 
279;  anil  they  asserted,  that  their  whole  number  was  not  less  than  400. 
The  Catholics  had  28U  present,  120  absent,  besides  sixty.four  vacant 
bislioprics. 


The  Donalisls. 


landed  in  Africa,  a  public  conference  was  held  at 
Carthage,  by  the  order  of  the  magistrate.  The  ca- 
tliolics  were  satisliiul,  that,  after  the  invincible 
reasons  which  they  had  alleged,  the  obstinacy  of  the 
schismatics  must  be  inexcusable  and  voluntary; 
and  the  emperor  Honorius  was  persuaded  to  inflict 
the  most  rigorous  penallies  on  a  faction,  which  hail 
so  long  abused  his  patience  and  elemeni'y.  Three 
liiindred  bishops,'  with  many  thousands  of  the  infe- 
rior clergy,  were  torn  from  their  ehurelies,  stripped 
of  their  ecclesiastical  possessions,  banished  to  the 
islands,  and  pro.scribcd  by  the  laws,  if  they  presumed 
to  conceal  themselves  in  the  provinces  of  Africa. 
Their  numerous  congregations,  both  in  cities  and  in 
the  country,  were  deprived  of  the  rights  of  the  citi- 
zens, and  of  the  exercise  of  religious  worship.  A 
regular  scale  of  lines,  from  ten  to  two  hundred 
pounds  of  silver,  was  curiously  ascertained,  accord- 
ing to  the  distinctions  of  rank  and  fortune,  to  punish 
the  crime  of  assisting  at  a  schismatic  conventicle  ; 
and  if  the  fine  had  been  levied  five  times,  without 
subduing  the  obstinacy  of  the  offender,  his  future 
punishment  was  referred  to  the  discretion  of  the 
imperial  court.'  By  these  severities,  which  ob- 
tained the  warmest  approbation  of  St.  Augustin," 
great  numbers  of  Donatists  were  reconciled  to  the 
catholic  church  :  but  the  fanatics,  who  still  per- 
severed in  their  opposition,  were  provoked  to  mad- 
ness and  despair ;  the  distracted  country  was  filled 
with  tumult  and  bloodshed  ;  the  armed  troops  of 
Circumcellions  alternately  pointed  their  rage  against 
themselves,  or  against  their  adversaries  ;  and  the 
calendar  of  martyrs  received  on  both  sides  a  con- 
siderable augmentation."  Under  these  circum- 
stances, Genseric,  a  christian,  but  an  enemy  of  the 
orthodox  communion,  showed  himself  to  the  Dona- 
tists as  a  powerful  deliverer,  from  whom  they  might 
reasonably  expect  the  repeal  of  the  odious  and  op- 
pressive edicts  of  the  Roman  emperors.)'  The  eon- 
quest  of  Africa  was  facilitated  by  the  active  zeal, 
or  the  secret  favour,  of  a  domestic  faction  ;  the 
wanton  outrages  against  the  churches  and  the  clergy, 
of  which  the  Vandals  are  accused,  may  be  fairly 
imputed  to  the  fanaticism  of  their  allies ;  and  the 
intolerant  spirit,  which  disgraced  the  triumph  of 
Christianity,  contributed  to  the  loss  of  the  most  im- 
portant province  of  the  west.' 

t  The  fifth  title  of  the  sixteenth  book  of  the  Theodosian  Code  ex- 
hibits a  series  of  the  imperial  laws  ag-ainst  the  Donatists,  from  the  year 
400  to  the  year  428.  Of  these  the  54th  law,  promulgated  by  Hono. 
rius,  A.  D.  414.  is  the  most  severe  and  etreetual. 

u  St.  Au<;iistm  altered  his  opinion  with  regard  to  the  proper  treatment 
of  heretics.  His  pathetic  declaration  of  pity  and  induljierice  for  the 
Manichteans,  has  been  inserted  by  Mr.  Ijocke,  (vol.  iii.  \t.  469.)  among 
the  choice  of  specimens  of  his  common-place  iKtok.  Another  pliilo.sn. 
pher,  the  celebrated  Bayle,  (torn.  ii.  p.  445— 496.)  has  refuted,  with 
superfluous  diligence  and  injieiiuity,  the  arguments,  by  which  the 
bishoii  of  Hippo  justified,  iu  his  old  age,  the  persecution  of  the 
Donatists. 

I  See  Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  tom.  xiii.  p.  586—592.  806.  The 
Donatists  boasted  of  thousands  of  thee  voluntary  martyrs.  Augustia 
asserts,  and  probably  with  truth,  that  these  numbers  were  much  exag- 
gerated ;  but  be  sternly  maintains,  that  it  was  better  that  some  should 
burn  themselves  in  this  world,  than  that  nil  should  hum  in  hell  flames. 

y  According  to  St.  Augustin  and  Tbeodoret.  the  Donatists  were  in. 
clined  to  the  principles,  or  at  least  to  the  party,  of  the  Arians,  which 
Genseric  supported.     Tillemont,  Mem.  Kcclcs.  torn,  vi,  p.  6H. 

I  See  Baronius,  Annal.  Eccles.  A,  D.  428.  No,  7.  A.  D.  4.19.  No,  35. 
The  cardinal,  though  more  inclined  to  seek  tlie  cause  of  great  events 
in  heaven  than  on  the  earth,  has  observed  the  apparent  connexion  of 
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The  court  and  the  people  were  asto- 
nished by  the  stranjte  intelligence,  that 
a  virtuous  hero,  after  so  many  favours, 
and  so  many  services,  had  renounced  his  allegiance, 
and  invited  the  barbarians  to  destroy  the  province 
intrusted  to  his  command.  The  friends  of  Boniface, 
who  still  believed  that  his  criminal  behaviour  might 
be  excused  by  some  honourable  motive,  solicited, 
during  the  absence  of  .<Ktius,  a  free  conference  with 
the  count  of  Africa  ;  and  Darius,  an  officer  of  high 
distinction,  was  named  for  the  important  embassy .=> 
In  their  first  interview  at  Carthage,  the  imaginary 
provocations  were  mutually  explained  ;  the  oppo- 
site letters  of  /Edus  were  produced  and  compared  ; 
and  the  fraud  was  easily  detected.  Placidia  and 
Boniface  lamented  their  fatal  error ;  and  the  count 
had  suflicient  magnanimity  to  confide  in  the  forgive- 
ness of  his  sovereign,  or  to  expose  his  head  to  her 
future  resentment.  His  repentance  was  fervent  and 
sincere  ;  but  he  soon  discovered,  that  it  was  no 
longer  in  his  power  to  restore  the  edifice  which  he 
Lad  shaken  to  its  foundations.  Carthage,  and  the 
Roman  garrisons,  returned  with  their  general  to  the 
allegiance  of  Valentinian  ;  but  the  rest  of  Africa  was 
still  distracted  with  war  and  faction ;  and  the  in- 
exorable king  of  the  Vandals,  disdaining  all  terms 
of  accommodation,  sternly  refused  to  relinquish  the 
possession  of  his  prey.  The  band  of  veterans,  who 
marched  under  the  standard  of  Boniface,  and  his 
hasty  levies  of  provincial  troops,  were  defeated  with 
considerable  loss  :  the  victorious  barbarians  insult- 
ed the  open  country;  and  Carthage,  Cirta,  and  Hip- 
po Regius,  were  the  only  cities  that  appeared  to  rise 
above  the  general  inundation. 
Desolation  of  The  long  and  narrow  tract  of  the 
Africa.  African  coast  was  filled  with  frequent 
monuments  of  Roman  art  and  magnificence ;  and 
the  respective  degrees  of  improvement  might  be  ac- 
curately measured  by  the  distance  from  Carthage 
and  the  Mediterranean.  A  simple  reflection  will 
impress  every  thinking  mind  with  the  clearest  idea 
of  fertility  and  cultivation :  the  country  was  ex- 
tremely populous ;  the  inhabitants  reserved  a  liberal 
subsistence  for  their  own  use  ;  and  the  annual  ex- 
portation, particularly  of  wheat,  was  so  regular  and 
plentiful,  that  Africa  deserved  the  name  of  the  com- 
mon granary  of  Rome  and  of  mankind.  On  a  sud- 
den, the  seven  fruitful  provinces,  from  Tangier  to 
Tripoli,  were  overwhelmed  by  the  invasion  of  the 
Vandals  ;  whose  destructive  rage  has  perhaps  been 
exaggerated  by  popular  animosity,  religious  zeal, 

tlie  Vandals  ant!  the  Donatists.  Under  tlie  reif;n  of  the  harbarians,  the 
schismatics  of  Africa  enjoyed  an  obscure  peace  of  one  hundred  years  ; 
at  the  end  of  which,  we  may  affain  trace  them  by  the  hght  of  the  im- 
perial persecutions.     See  Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  vi.  p.  192,  &c. 

a  In  a  confidential  letter  to  count  Iloniface,  St  Augustin,  wiljiout 
examining  the  {;r(U]n(lsof  the  quarrel,  piously  exhorts  him  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  a  christian  aiul  a  subject ;  to  extricate  himself  without  de. 
lay  from  hisdanj;erous  and  guilty  situation  ;  and  even,  if  he  could  ob. 
tiin  the  consent  of  his  wife,  to  embrace  a  life  of  celibacy  and  penance. 
(Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  tom.  xiii.  p.  890.)  The  bishop  was  intimately 
connected  with  Darius,  the  minister  of  peace.  (Id.  tom.  xiii.  p.  928.) 

b  Tlie  ori^'itial  complaints  of  the  de.solation  of  Africa  are  contained, 
1.  In  a  letter  from  Capreolus,  bishopof  Carthage,  toexcuse  his  absence 
from  the  council  of  Ephesus,  (an.  Uuinart.  p.  429.)  2.  In  the  life  of  St. 
Auiustin,  by  his  friend  and  colleague  Possidiiis,  (ap.  Uuinart,  p.  427.) 
3.  In  the  history  of  the  Vandalic  Persecution,  by  Victor  Vitensi?.  (1.  i.  c. 
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and  extravagant  declamation.  War,  in  its  fairest 
form,  implies  a  perpetual  violation  of  humanity  and 
justice;  and  the  hostilities  of  barbarians  are  in- 
flamed by  the  fierce  and  lawless  spirit  which  inces- 
santly disturbs  their  peaceful  and  domestic  society. 
The  Vandals,  where  they  found  resistance,  seldom 
gave  quarter;  and  the  deaths  of  their  valiant  coun- 
trymen were  expiated  by  the  ruin  of  the  cities  un- 
der whose  walls  they  had  fallen.  Careless  of  the 
distinctions  of  age,  or  sex,  or  rank,  they  employed 
every  species  of  indignity  and  torture,  to  force  from 
the  captives  a  discovery  of  their  hidden  wealth. 
The  stern  policy  of  Genseric  justified  his  frequent 
examples  of  military  execution :  he  was  not  always 
the  master  of  his  own  passions,  or  of  those  of  his 
followers  ;  and  the  calamities  of  war  were  aggra- 
vated by  the  licentiousness  of  the  Moors,  and  the 
fanaticism  of  the  Donatists.  Yet  I  shall  not  easily 
be  persuaded,  that  it  was  the  common  practice  of 
the  Vandals  to  extirpate  the  olives,  and  other  fruit- 
trees,  of  a  country  where  they  intended  to  settle  : 
nor  can  I  believe  that  it  was  a  usual  .stratagem  to 
slaughter  great  numbers  of  their  prisoners  before 
the  walls  of  a  besieged  city,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
infecting  the  air,  and  producing  a  pestilence,  of 
which  they  themselves  must  have  been  the  first 
victims.'' 

The  generous  mind  of  count  Boni-  gj|,„g  ^f  Hinpo 
face  was  tortured  by  the  exquisite  dis-  *■  D.  430.  May. 
tress  of  beholding  the  ruin  which  he  had  occa- 
sioned, and  whose  rapid  progress  he  was  unable  to 
check.  After  the  loss  of  a  battle,  he  retired  into 
Hippo  Regius  ;  where  he  was  immediately  besieged 
by  an  enemy,  who  considered  him  as  the  real  bul- 
wark of  Africa.  The  maritime  colony  of  Hippo,<^ 
about  two  hundred  miles  westward  of  Carthage,  had 
formerly  acquired  the  distinguishing  epithet  of 
Regius,  from  the  residence  of  Numidian  kings;  and 
some  remains  of  trade  and  populousness  still  adhere 
to  the  modern  city,  which  is  known  in  Europe  by 
the  corrupted  name  of  Bona.  The  military  labours 
and  anxious  reflections,  of  count  Boniface,  were 
alleviated  by  the  edifying  conversation  of  his  friend 
St.  Augustin  ;''  till  that  bishop,  the  light  and  pillar 
of  the  catholic  church,  was  gently  re-  Death  of  St.  Au. 
leased,  in  the  third  month  of  the  siege,  ^^  ^n^'iSo 
and  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  Aug.  28. 
age,  from  the  actual  and  the  impending  calamities 
of  his  country.  The  youth  of  Augustin  had  been 
stained  by  the  vices  and  errors  which  he  so  ingenu- 
ously confesses  ;  but  from  the  moment  of  his  con- 


1,  2,  3  edit.  Ruinart.)  The  last  picture,  which  was  drawn  sixty  years 
after  the  event,  is  more  expressive  of  the  author's  passions  than  o"f  the 
truth  of  facts. 

c  See  Cellarius,  Geopraph.  Antiq.  tom.  ii.  part.  ii.  p.  112.  Leo  Afri- 
can, in  Rainusio,  lorn.  i.  fnl.  70.  L'Afrique  de  Marmol,  tom.  ii.  p.  4.14. 
4.37.  Shaw's  Travels,  p.  4*i,  47.  The  old  Hippo  Re;;ius  %T.as  finally 
destroyed  by  the  Arabs  in  the  seventh  centurv  ;  hut  a  new  town  at  the 
distance  of  two  miles,  w.is  built  with  the  materials;  and  it  contained,  io 
the  sixteenth  century,  about  three  hundred  families  of  industrious  but 
turbulent  maniifaclurers.  The  adjacent  territory  is  renowned  for  a 
pur<-  air,  a  fertile  soil,  and  plenty  of  exquisite  fniit.s, 

A  The  lite  of  St.  Augustin,  by  Tillemont,  tills  a  quarto  volume  (Mem. 
Eccles.  tom.  xiii.l  of  more  than  one  thousand  pages ;  and  the  diligence 
of  that  learned  Janscnistwas  excitetl,  ua  this  occasion,  by  factious  and 
devout  zeal  fur  the  founder  of  Iiis  sect. 
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version  lo  that  of  liis  death,  the  manners  of  the 
))isho|>  of  Hippo  were  pure  and  austere:  and  tlie 
most  conspicuous  of  his  virtues  was  au  ardent  zeal 
against  heretics  of  every  dciioniinatioii  ;  the  l\la- 
nicha-ans,  the  l>onatists,  and  tlic  Felajcians,  ajjainst 
whom  he  waged  a  perpetual  controversy.  When 
the  city,  some  months  after  his  death,  was  burnt  by 
the  Vandals,  the  library  was  fortunately  saved, 
which  contained  his  voluminous  writings ;  two 
hundred  and  thirty-two  separate  books  or  treatises 
on  theological  subjects,  besides  a  complete  exposi- 
tion of  the  psalter  and  the  gospel,  and  a  co|)ious 
magazine  of  epistles  and  homilies."  According  to 
the  judgment  of  the  most  impartial  critics,  the  su- 
perlieial  learning  of  Augustin  was  conlined  to  the 
Latin  language ; '  and  his  style,  though  sometimes 
animated  by  the  eloquence  of  passion,  is  usually 
clouded  by  false  and  affected  rhetoric.  But  he  pos- 
sessed a  strong,  capacious,  argumentative  mind  ;  he 
boldly  sounded  the  dark  abyss  of  grace,  predestina- 
tion, free-will,  and  original  sin  ;  and  the  rigid  sys- 
tem of  Christianity  which  he  framed  or  restored,^ 
has  been  entertained,  with  public  applause,  and 
secret  reluctance,  by  the  Latin  church.'' 
Defeatand  re.  By  the  skiU  of  Uoniface,  and  perhaps 
ireatufMoni.  ,,y  j,jg  ignorance  of  the  Vandals,  the 
A.  u.  431.  siege  of  Hippo  was  protracted  above 
fourteen  months  :  the  sea  was  continually  open ;  and 
when  the  adjacent  country  had  been  exhausted  by 
irregular  rapine,  the  besiegers  themselves  were  com- 
pelled by  famine  to  relinquish  their  enterprise.  The 
importance  and  danger  of  Africa  were  deeply  felt 
by  the  regent  of  the  west.  Placidia  implored  the 
assistance  of  her  eastern  ally  ;  and  the  Italian  fleet 
and  army  were  reinforced  by  Aspar,  who  sailed 
from  Constantinople  with  a  powerful  armament. 
As  soon  as  the  force  of  the  two  empires  was  united 
under  the  command  of  Boniface,  he  boldly  marched 
against  the  Vandals ;  and  the  loss  of  a  second  bat- 
tle irretrievably  decided  the  fate  of  Africa.  He  em- 
barked with  the  precipitation  of  despair;  and  the 
people  of  Hippo  were  permitted,  with  their  families 
and  effects,  to  occupy  the  vacant  place  of  the  .sol- 
diers, the  greatest  part  of  whom  were  either  slain  or 
made  prisoners  by  the  Vandals.  The  count,  w  hose 
fatal  credulity  had  wounded  the  vitals  of  the  re- 
public, might  enter  the  palace  of  Ravenna  with 

e  Such,  at  least,  is  the  account  of  Victor  Vitensis ;  (de  Perserut.  Van- 
dal. 1.  i.  c.  3.)  thnugti  Gennadins  stems  to  donbt  whether  aiiv  person 
ha«I  read,  or  evencollected.a/f  the  worksofSl.  Augustin.  (sec  Hreronyni. 
Opera,  torn.  i.  p.  .TI9.  in  Catalog.  Scriptor.  Eccles,)  They  have  been 
repeatedly  printed;  and  Diipin  (BiliUothetine  Eccles. torn.  tii.  p.  158 — 
2o7.)  has;^iven  a  lar};e  and  satisfactory  abstract  of  them  a.s  they  stand 
in  the  last  edition  of  tlie  Benedictines.  I\ly  per.sonal  ac(jtiaintance  with 
tile  bisliop  of  liipno  docs  not  extend  beyond  tlie  Conjensians.  and  the 
CUn  0/  God. 

f  In  liis early  yontli  (Confess,  i.  14.)  St.  Au(;ustin  disliked  and  netj. 
lected  the  stniiy  of  Greek;  and  he  frankly  iiwns  that  he  read  tlie  Pla- 
tonistsin  a  Latm  fersion.  (Confess.  »ii.  y.)  Some  modern  critics  have 
thonuht,  that  hisignorancc  of  Greek  disqualified  him  from  cxpoundin;^ 
the  Seriptureji;  anil  Cicero  or  Quintilian  would  have  required  the 
knowledge  of  that  language  in  a  professor  of  rhetoric. 

p  These  miestions  were  seldom  agitated,  from  the  time  of  St.  Paul  to 
that  of  St.  Augustin.  I  am  informed  that  the  Greek  fathers  maintain 
the  natural  sentiments  of  the  Semi.Pela;;ians ;  and  that  the  orthodoxy 
of  St.  Augustin  was  derived  from  the  Maniclia-an  school. 

li  The  cliiircli  of  Rome  has  canonized  Augustin,  and  reprobated  CaU 
vin.  ^'et  as  the  real  ditfprencetietweeulhem  is  invisible  even  to  a  then- 
logical  microscope,  the  Molinists  arc  oppre.s.sed  by  the  authority  of  the 
saint,  and  the  Jaiisenists  are  disgraced  by  their  resemblance  to  the 
heretic.    In  the  mean  while  the  proteslant'ArmiQiaus  stand  aloof,  and 


some  anxiety,  which  was  .soon  removed  by  the 
smiles  of  l»lacidia.  Boniface  accepted  with  grati- 
tude the  rank  of  p;itrician,  and  the  dignity  of  mas- 
ter-general of  the  liomaii  armies;  but  he  must  have 
blushed  at  the  sight  of  tho.se  medals,  in  which  he 
was  represented  with  the  name  and  attributes  of 
victory.'  The  discovery  of  his  fraud,  the  displeasure 
of  the  empress,  and  the  distinguished  favour  of  his 
rival,  exasperated  the  haughty  and  perlidious  soul 
of  jEtius.  He  hastily  returned  from  (Jatil  to  Italy, 
with  a  retinue,  or  rather  with  an  army,  of  barbarian 
followers  ;  and  such  was  the  weakness  of  the  go- 
vernment, that  the  two  generals  decided  their  pri- 
vate quarrel  in  a  bloody  battle.  Boni-  jij,  ,ie,,,|, 
face  was  successful  ;  but  he  received  ^-  ''■  '''''• 
in  the  conflict  a  mortal  wound  from  the  spear  of  his 
adversary,  of  which  he  expired  within  a  few  days, 
in  such  ('hristian  and  charitable  sentiments,  that  he 
exhorted  his  wife,  a  rich  heiress  of  Spain,  to  accept 
yEtius  for  her  second  husband.  But  ^Etius  could 
not  derive  any  immediate  advantage  from  the  gene- 
rosity of  his  dying  enemy  :  he  was  proclaimed  a 
rebel  by  the  justice  of  Placidia  ;  and  though  he  at- 
tempted to  defend  some  strong  fortresses  erected  on 
his  patrimonial  estate,  the  imperial  power  soon 
compelled  him  to  retire  into  Pannonia,  to  the  tents 
of  his  faithful  Huns.  The  republic  was  deprived, 
by  their  mutual  discord,  of  the  service  of  her  two 
most  illustrious  champions.'' 

It  might  naturally  be  expected,  after  progress  of  the 
the  retreat  of  Boniface,  that  the  Van-  Vandajsm  Africa. 
dais  would  achieve,  without  resist-  431—439. 
anee  or  delay,  the  conquest  of  Africa.  Eight  years 
however  elapsed,  from  the  evacuation  of  Hippo  to 
the  reduction  of  Carthage.  In  the  midst  of  that 
interval,  the  ambitious  Genseric,  in  the  full  tide  of 
apparent  prosperity,  ncgociated  a  treaty  of  peace, 
by  which  he  gave  his  son  Hunneric  for  a  hostage  ; 
and  consented  to  leave  the  western  emperor  in  the 
undisturbed  possession  of  the  three  Mauritanias.' 
Tliis  moderation,  which  cannot  be  imputed  to  the 
justice,  must  be  a.scribed  to  the  policy,  of  the  eon- 
(|ueror.  His  throne  was  enconipas.sed  with  domes- 
tic enemies  ;  who  accused  the  baseness  of  his  birth, 
and  asserted  the  legitimate  claims  of  his  nephews, 
the  sons  of  Gonderic.  Those  nephews,  indeed,  he 
sacrificed  to  his  safety ;  and  their  mother,  the  widow 

deride  the  mutual  perplexity  of  the  disputants.  (See  a  curious  Review 
of  the  Controversy,  by  Le  Clerc,  ,Uibliothei|ue  Universelle,  torn.  xiv. 
p.  144 — 398.)  Perhaps  a  reasoiier  still  more  independent,  may  smile  in 
his  turn,  when  he  peruses  an  Arminian  Commentary  on  the  tpistle  to 
tlie  Homans, 

i  Dueaiige,  Fam.  Byzant.  p.  67.  On  one  side,  the  head  of  Valen- 
tiniaii :  on  the  reverse,  Uonitace,  with  a  scourge  in  one  hand,  and  a 
palm  in  the  other,  standing  in  a  triumphal  car,  which  is  drawn  by  ftmr 
liorses,  or,  in  another  medal,  by  four  stags;  an  unlucky  emblem!  1 
.^liniild  doubt  whether  another  example  can  be  found  of  the  head  of  a 
subject  on  the  reverse  of  an  imperial  medal.  See  Science  des  Medailles, 
by  the  Pere  Jobert,  tom.  i.  p.  132—150.  edit,  of  1739,  by  the  baron  de 
la  Uastie. 

k  Prneopius(de  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  i.e.  3.  p.  185.)  continues  the  history 
of  Boniface  no  further  than  his  return  to  Italy.  Ilis  death  is  mentioned 
by  Prosper  and  Marcellinus;  the  expression  of  the  latter,  that  ^tiu.s, 
the  day  before,  had  provided  himself  with  a  longer  spear,  implies  sorae. 
thing  like  a  regular  duel. 

1  See  Procopius,  dc  Hell.  Vandal.  I.  i.  c.  4.  p.  18fi.  Valeiitinian  pub. 
lisheil  several  humane  laws,  to  relieve  thedistressof  his  Numidian  and 
M.iuritaiiian  subjects;  he  discharged  them,  in  a  great  measure,  from 
Ilie  [laynient  of  their  debts,  reduced  their  tribute  to  one  eighth,  and 
gave  them  a  right  of  appeal  from  the  provincial  magistrates  to  the 
priefect  of  Rome.    Cod.  Tlieod.  torn.  vi.  Novell,  p.  1 1,  12, 
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of  the  deceased  king,  was  precipitated,  by  his  order, 
into  the  river  Ampsaga.  But  the  public  discontent 
burst  forth  in  dangerous  and  frequent  conspiracies  ; 
and  the  warlike  tyrant  is  supposed  to  have  shed 
more  Vandal  blood  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner, 
than  in  the  tield  of  battle.™  The  convulsions  of 
Africa,  which  had  favoured  his  attack,  opposed  the 
firm  establishment  of  his  power;  and  the  various 
seditions  of  the  Moors  and  Germans,  the  Donatists 
and  catholics,  continually  disturbed,  or  threatened, 
the  unsettled  reign  of  the  conqueror.  As  he  ad- 
vanced towards  Carthage,  he  was  forced  to  withdraw 
his  troops  from  the  western  provinces :  the  sea-coast 
was  exposed  to  the  naval  enterprises  of  the  Romans 
of  Spain  and  Italy  ;  and,  in  the  heart  of  Numidia, 
the  strong  inland  city  of  Corta  still  persisted  in  ob- 
stinate independence."  These  difficulties  were  gra- 
dually subdued  by  the  spirit,  the  perseverance,  and 
the  cruelty  of  Genscric  ;  who  alternately  applied 
the  arts  of  peace  and  war  to  the  establishment  of  his 
African  kingdom.  He  subscribed  a  solemn  treaty, 
witli  the  hope  of  deriving  some  advantage  from  the 
term  of  its  continuance,  and  the  moment  of  its  viola- 
tion. The  vigilance  of  his  enemies  was  relaxed  by 
the  protestations  of  friendship,  which  concealed  his 
hostile  approach  ;  and  Carthage  was  at  length  sur- 
prised by  the  Vandals,  five  hundred  and  eighty-five 
years  after  the  destruction  of  the  city  and  republic 
by  the  younger  Scipio." 
They  surprise  A  new  city  had  arisen  from  its  ruins, 
a"d'^M9  ^^^^'  *^®  *^*'^  "^  ^  colony  ;  and  though 
Octobers.  Carthage  might  yield  to  the  royal  pre- 
rogatives of  Constantinople,  and  perhaps  to  the 
trade  of  Alexandria,  or  the  splendour  of  Antioch, 
she  still  maintained  the  second  rank  in  the  west ; 
as  the  Rome  (if  we  may  use  the  style  of  contempo- 
raries) of  the  African  world.  That  wealthy  and 
opulent  metropolis  P  displaj'cd  in  a  dependent  con- 
dition, the  image  of  a  flourishing  republic.  Carthage 
contained  the  manufactures,  the  arms,  and  the  trea- 
sures of  the  six  provinces.  A  regular  subordination 
of  civil  honours  gradually  ascended  from  the  pro- 
curators of  the  streets  and  quarters  of  the  city,  to 
the  tribunal  of  the  supreme  magistrate,  who,  with 
the  title  of  proconsul,  represented  the  state  and  dig- 
nity of  a  consul  of  ancient  Rome.  Schools  and 
gymnasia  were  instituted  for  the  education  of  the 
African  youth ;  and  the  liberal  arts  and  manners, 
grammar,  rhetoric,  and  philosophy,  were  publicly 
taught  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages.  The 
buildings  of  Carthage  were  uniform  and  magnifi- 

m  Victor  Vitensis,  de  Persecut.  Vandal.  1.  ii.  c.  5.  p.  26.  The  cruel- 
ties of  Geiiseric  towards  his  subjects,  are  strongly  e.-cpressed  in  Pros, 
per's  Chronicle,  A.  D.  442. 

n  Possidtus,  in  Vit.  Au-jnstin.  c.  28.  apud  Uuinart,  p.  42,S. 

o  See  the  Chronicles  of  Idatins,  Isidore,  Prosper,  and  Marcollinlls. 
They  mark  the  same  year,  but  dilierent  days,  for  the  surprisal  of  Car. 
thatie. 

o  The  picture  of  Carthage,  as  it  flourished  in  the  fourth  and  tifth 
rciituries,  is  taken  from  the  E.\positio  tolius  IMnndi,  p.  17,  18.  in  tlie 
third  volume  of  Hudson's  Minor  Geographers,  from  Ausoniusde  Claris 
Urbibus,  p.  228.  229;  and  principallv  from  Salvian.  de  Gubcrnatiune 
Dei,  1.  vii.  p.  2.07,  2.S8.  I  am  surprised  that  the  Notilia  should  not  place 
either  a  mint,  or  an  arseual,  at  Carthage  ;  but  only  a  gynec;eum,  or 
female  manufacture. 

q  The  anonymous  author  of  the  F.xpositio  totius  Mundi,  compares, 
in  his  barbarous  Latin,  the  coimtry  and  the  inhabitants;  and,  after 
stigmatizing  their  want  of  faith,  he  coolly  concludes,  Difficile  autcra  in. 


cent :  a  shady  grove  was  planted  in  the  midst  of  the 
capital ;  the  new  port,  a  secure  and  capacious  har- 
bour, was  subservient  to  the  commercial  industry 
of  citizens  and  strangers  ;  and  the  splendid  games 
of  the  circus  and  theatre  were  exhibited  almost  in 
the  presence  of  the  barbarians.  The  reputation  of 
the  Carthaginians  was  not  equal  to  that  of  their 
country,  and  the  reproach  of  Punic  faith  still  ad- 
hered to  their  subtle  and  faithless  character.''  The 
habits  of  trade,  and  the  abuse  of  luxury,  had  cor- 
rupted their  manners  ;  but  their  impious  contempt 
of  monks,  and  the  shameless  practice  of  unnatural 
lusts,  are  the  two  abominations  which  excite  the 
pious  vehemence  of  Salvian,  the  preacher  of  the 
age.'  The  king  of  the  Vandals  severely  reformed 
the  vices  of  a  voluptuous  people  -,  and  the  ancient, 
noble,  ingenuous  freedom  of  Carthage  (these  ex- 
pressions of  Victor  are  not  without  energy)  was 
reduced  by  Genscric  into  a  state  of  ignominious  ser- 
vitude. After  he  had  pennitted  his  licentious  troops 
to  satiate  their  rage  and  avarice,  he  instituted  a 
more  regular  system  of  rapine  and  oppression.  An 
edict  was  promulgated,  which  enjoined  all  persons, 
without  fraud  or  delay,  to  deliver  their  gold,  silver, 
jewels,  and  valuable  furniture  or  apparel,  to  the 
royal  oQicers  ;  and  the  attempt  to  secrete  any  part  of 
their  patrimony,  was  inexorably  punished  with 
death  and  torture,  as  an  act  of  treason  against  the 
state.  The  lands  of  the  proconsular  province,  which 
formed  the  immediate  district  of  Carthage,  were 
accurately  measured,  and  divided  among  the  barba- 
rians ;  and  the  conqueror  reserved  for  his  peculiar 
domain  the  fertile  territory  of  Byzancium,  and  the 
adjacent  parts  of  Numidia  and  Getulia.* 

It  was  natural  enough  that  Genseric  African  exiles 
should  hate  those  whom  he  had  in-  «"1  captives. 
jured:  the  nobility  and  senators  of  Carthage  were 
exposed  to  his  jealousy  and  resentment ;  and  all 
those  who  refused  the  ignominious  terms,  which 
their  honour  and  religion  forbade  them  to  accept, 
were  compelled  by  tlie  Arian  tyrant  to  embrace  the 
condition  of  perpetual  banishment.  Rome,  Italy, 
and  the  provinces  of  the  east,  were  filled  with  a 
crowd  of  exiles,  of  fugitives,  and  of  ingenuous  cap- 
tives, who  solicited  the  public  compassion  ;  and  the 
benevolent  epistles  of  Theodoret  still  preserve  the 
names  and  misfortunes  of  Ca^Iestian  and  Maria.' 
The  Syrian  bishop  deplores  the  misfortunes  of  Cae- 
lestian,  who,  from  the  state  of  a  noble  and  opulent 
senator  of  Carthage,  was  reduced,  with  his  wife  and 
family,  and  servants,  to  beg  his  bread  in  a  foreign 

ter  eos  invenitur  bonus,  lamen  in  raultis  pauci  booi  esse  possunl. 
P.  !8. 

r  He  declares,  that  the  peculiar  vices  of  each  country  were  collected 
in  the  sink  of  Carthage,  (1.  vii.  p.  257.)  In  the  indulgence  of  vice,  the 
Africans  applauded  their  manly  virtue.  Et  illi  sc  inagis  virilis  fortitu- 
dinis  esse  crederent,  qui  maximc  viros  fceminei  usi"ls  probrositate  fre- 
gissent,  {p.  268.)  The  streets  of  Carthage  were  polluted  by  eficminate 
wretches,  who  publicly  assumed  the  cvuntcnance,  the  dress,  and  the 
character,  of  women,  (p.  2l>4.)  If  a  monk  appeared  in  the  city,  the  holy 
man  was  pursued  with  impious  scorn  and  ridicule;  detestantibus 
ridentium  caohinnis,  (p.  2.',9.) 

s  Compare  Procopius,  de  Hell.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  5.  p.  H}9,  100.  Uld  Vic- 
tor \'itensis,  dc  Persecut.  Vandal.  1.  i.  e.  4. 

t  Ruinart  (p.  444—457.)  has  collectetl  from  Theodoret,  and  other 
authors,  the  misfortunes,  teal  and  fabulous,  of  the  inhabitants  ol  Car- 
thage. 
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country ;  but  he  applauds  the  resijination  of  the 
christian  exile,  and  tlio  pliilosophic  temper,  whieh, 
under  tin-  pressure  nt"  such  ealamities,  eould  enjoy 
more  real  happiness  than  was  the  ordinary  lot  of 
wealth  and  pr(>s|)erity.  The  story  of  Maria,  the 
dauj;hter  of  the  nia^niliccnt  Eudcemon,  is  singular 
and  interesting.  In  the  sack  of  Carthage,  she  was 
purehascd  from  the  Vandals  by  some  merchants  of 
Syria,  who  afterwards  sold  her  as  a  slave  in  their 
native  country.  A  female  attendant,  transported  in 
the  same  ship,  and  sold  in  the  same  family,  still 
continued  to  respect  a  mistress  whom  fortune  had 
reduced  to  the  conunon  level  of  servitude  ;  and  the 
daughter  of  luidiemon  received  from  her  grateful 
alVection  the  domestic  services  which  she  had  once 
required  from  her  obedience.  This  remarkable  be- 
haviour divulged  the  real  condition  of  Maria,  who, 
in  the  absence  of  the  bishop  of  Cyrrlius,  w  as  redeem- 
ed from  slavery  by  the  generosity  of  some  soldiers 
of  the  garrison.  The  liberality  of  Theodoret  pro- 
vided for  her  decent  maintenance  ;  and  she  pas.sed 
ten  months  among  the  deaconesses  of  the  church  ; 
till  she  was  unexpectedly  informed,  that  her  father, 
wlio  had  escaped  from  the  ruin  of  Carthage,  exer- 
cised an  honourable  office  in  one  of  the  western 
provinces.  Her  lilial  impatience  was  seconded  by 
the  pious  bishop  :  Theodoret,  in  a  letter  still  extant, 
reeoramends  Maria  to  the  bishop  of  Mg;e,  a  mari- 
time city  of  Cilicia,  which  was  frequented  during 
the  annual  fair  by  the  vessels  of  the  west;  most 
earnestly  requesting,  that  his  colleague  would  use 
the  maiden  with  a  tenderness  suitable  to  her  birth  ; 
and  that  he  would  intrust  her  to  the  care  of  such 
faithful  merchants,  as  would  esteem  it  a  sullieient 
gain,  if  they  restored  a  daughter,  lost  beyond  all 
human  hope,  to  the  arms  of  her  afflicted  parent. 
Fable  of  ihe  Seven  Among  the  insipid  legends  of  eccle- 
sieepers.  siastical  history,  I  am  tempted  to  dis- 
tinguish the  memorable  fable  of  the  Seven  Sleep- 
ers;'^ whose  imaginary  date  corresponds  with  the 
reign  of  the  younger  Theodosius,  and  the  conquest 
of  Africa  by  the  Vandals."  When  the  emperor  De- 
cius  persecuted  the  christians,  seven  noble  youths 
of  Ephesus  concealed  themselves  in  a  spacious 
cavern  in  the  side  of  an  adjacent  mountain  ;  where 
they  were  doomed  to  perish  by  the  tyrant,  who  gave 
orders  that  the  entrance  should  be  firmly  secured 
with  a  pile  of  huge  stones.  They  immediately  fell 
into  a  deep  slumber,  which  was  miraculously  pro- 
longed, without  injuring  tlie  powers  of  life,  during 

u  The  choice  of  fabulous  circumstances  is  of  small  importance;  j-et 
I  liavc  confined  myself  tu  the  narrative  wtiich  was  translated  from  tlie 
Syriac  l>y  the  care  of  Gre^jory  of  Tours,  (de  Gloria  Martyrum,  I.  i.  e. 
95.  in  Max.  BibhotliecA  I'atrura,  torn.  xi.  p.  856.)  to  tlie  Greek  acls  of 
their  martyrdom,  (apud  riiotium,  p.  1400,  1401.)  and  to  the  Annals  of 
the  patriarch  Eutychius.  (torn.  i.  p.  391.531,  532.  535.  Vers.  Pocock.) 

X  Two  Syriac  writers,  as  they  are  quoted  by  Assemanni,  (Ilihiiot. 
Oriental,  torn  i.  p.  3.30.  338  )  place  the  resurrection  of  the  Seven  .Sleep. 
rr«  in  llie  year  736,  (A.  D.  425.)  or  748,  (A.  D.  4,37.)  of  the  arra  of  the 
iN^leuciden.  Their  Greek  acts,  which  Photius  had  read,  assitjn  the  date 
ofthethirty.eiiilith  yearoftjicreiern  of  Theodosius,  which  may  coincide 
either  with  A.  D.  4.39,  or  446.  The  period  which  had  elapsed  since  Ihe 
persecution  of  Dcciiis  is  easily  ascertained  ;  and  notliinjiT  less  than  the 
Ignorance  of  Mahomet,  or  Ihe  legendaries,  could  suppose  an  interval  of 
three  or  four  hundred  years. 

y  James,  one  of  the  orthodox  fathers  of  the  Syrian  rhiircli,  was  born 
A.  D,  452  ;  he  bc;;an  to  compose  his  sermons  A.  D.  474  ;  he  was  made 
bishop  of  Uatnx,  in  the  district  of  Sarug:,  and  province  of  Mesopotamia, 


a  period  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  years. 
At  the  end  of  that  time,  the  slaves  of  Adolius,  to 
whom  the  inheritance  of  the  mountain  liad  de- 
scended, removed  the  stones,  to  supply  materials 
for  some  rustic  edifice :  the  light  of  the  sun  darted 
into  the  cavern,  and  the  Seven  Sleepers  were  per- 
mitted to  awake.  After  a  slumber,  as  they  thought 
of  a  few  hours,  they  were  pres.sed  by  the  calls  of 
liungcr  ;  and  resolved  that  Jamblichus,  one  of  their 
number,  sliould  secretly  return  to  the  city,  to  pur- 
chase bread  for  the  use  of  his  companions.  Tlie 
youth  (if  we  may  still  employ  that  appellation) 
could  no  longer  recognize  the  once  familiar  aspect 
of  his  native  country  ;  and  his  surprise  was  in- 
creased by  the  appearance  of  a  large  cross,  tri- 
umphantly erected  over  the  principal  gate  of  Ephe- 
sus. His  singular  dress,  and  obsolete  language, 
confounded  the  baker,  to  whom  he  ollcred  an 
ancient  medal  of  Decius  as  the  current  coin  of  the 
empire;  and  Jamblichus,  on  the  suspicion  of  a 
secret  treasure,  was  dragged  before  the  judge. 
Their  mutual  inquiries  produced  the  amazing  dis- 
covery, that  two  centuries  were  almost  elapsed  since 
Jamblichus  and  his  friends  had  escaped  from  the 
rage  of  a  pagan  tyrant.  The  bishop  of  Ephesus, 
the  clergy,  the  magistrates,  the  people,  and,  as  it  is 
said,  tlie  emperor  Theodosius  himself,  hastened  to 
visit  the  cavern  of  the  Seven  Sleepers ;  who  be- 
stowed their  benediction,  related  their  story,  and 
at  the  same  instant  peaceably  expired.  The  origin 
of  this  marvellous  fable  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the 
pious  fraud  and  credulity  of  the  modern  Greeks, 
since  the  authentic  tradition  may  be  traced  within 
half  a  century  of  the  supposed  miracle.  James  of 
Sarug,  a  Syrian  bishop,  who  was  born  only  two 
years  after  the  death  of  the  younger  Theodosius, 
has  devoted  one  of  his  two  hundred  and  thirty 
homilies  to  the  praise  of  the  young  men  of  Ephesus,)' 
Their  legend,  before  the  end  of  the  sixth  century, 
was  translated  from  the  Syriac  into  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, by  the  care  of  Gregory  of  Tours.  The  ho.s- 
tile  communions  of  the  east  preserve  their  memory 
with  equal  reverence  ;  and  their  names  are  honour- 
ably inscribed  in  the  Roman,  the  Habyssinian,  and 
the  Russian  calendar.'  Nor  has  their  reputation 
been  confined  to  the  christian  world.  This  popu- 
lar tale,  which  Mahomet  might  learn  when  he  drove 
his  camels  to  the  fairs  of  Syria,  is  introduced,  as  a 
divine  revelation,  into  the  Koran.*  The  story  of  the 
Seven  Sleepers  has  been  adopted,  and  adorned,  by 

A.  D.  510,  and  died  A.  D.  .521.  (Assemanni,  torn.  i.  p.  288,  289.)  For 
the  homily  rf(^  Pueris  Kphesinia,  see  p.  335—3.39:  though  I  could 
wish  Ihat  Assemanni  had  translated  the  text  of  James  of  Sarug,  instead 
of  answeriiij;  the  ohjections  of  lUroiiius. 

z  See  tlie  Acta  Sanctorum  of  the  Bollandists.  (Mensis  Julii,  torn.  vi. 
p.  37.5—397.)  This  immense  calendar  of  saints,  in  one  hundred  and 
twenty. six  years,  (16-14—1770.)  and  in  fifty  volumes  in  folio,  lias  ad- 
vanced no  further  than  the  7tli  day  of  October.  The  suppression  of  the 
Jesuits  has  most  probably  cliecKed  an  undertaking,  which,  tliroiigli 
the  medium  of  fable  and  superstition,  communicates  much  historical 
and  philosophical  instruction. 

11  See  Maracci  Alcoran.  Sura  xviii.  torn.  ii.  p.  420—427.  and  torn,  i, 
jiart  iv,  p  103.  With  such  an  ample  privilege,  Mahomet  lia.s  not 
shown  much  taste  or  ingenuity.  He  lias  invented  the  do;;  (Al  lUkim) 
of  the  Seven  Sleepers  ;  the  respect  of  the  sun,  who  altered  his  course 
twice  a  day,  that  lie  rai;;ht  shine  into  the  cavern  ;  and  the  care  of  God 
himself,  who  preserved  their  bodies  from  putrefaction,  by  turning  them 
to  the  right  and  left. 
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the  nations,  from  Bengal  to  Africa,  who  profess  the 
Mahometan  religion  ;''  and  some  vestiges  of  a  simi- 
lar tradition  have  been  discovered  in  the  remote 
extremities  of  Scandinavia.'  This  easy  and  uni- 
versal belief,  so  e.vpressive  of  the  sense  of  mankind, 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  genuine  merit  of  the  fable 
itself.  We  imperceptibly  advance  from  youth  to 
age,  without  observing  the  gradual,  but  incessant, 
change  of  human  affairs  ;  and  even  in  our  larger 
experience  of  history,  the  imagination  is  accus- 
tomed, by  a  perpetual  series  of  causes  and  effects,  to 
unite  the  most  distant  revolutions.  Hut  if  the 
interval  between  two  memorable  ;eras  could  be 
instantly  annihilated  ;  if  it  were  possible,  after  a 
momentary  slumber  of  two  hundred  years,  to  dis- 
play the  new  world  to  the  eyes  of  a  spectator,  who 
still  retained  a  lively  and  recent  impression  of  the 
old,  his  surprise  and  his  reflections  would  furnish 
the  pleasing  subject  of  a  philosophical  romance. 
The  scene  could  not  be  more  advantageously  placed, 
than  in  the  two  centuries  which  elapsed  between  the 
reigns  of  Decius  and  of  Theodosius  the  younger. 
During  this  period,  the  seat  of  government  had  been 
transported  from  Rome  to  a  new  city  on  the  banks 
of  the  Thracian  Bosphorus  ;  and  the  abuse  of  mili- 
tary spirit  had  been  suppressed  by  an  artificial 
system  of  tame  and  ceremonious  servitude.  The 
throne  of  the  persecuting  Decius  was  filled  by  a 
succession  of  christian  and  orthodox  princes,  who 
had  extirpated  the  fabulous  gods  of  antiquity  :  and 
the  public  devotion  of  the  age  was  impatient  to 
exalt  the  saints  and  martyrs  of  the  catholic  church, 
on  the  altars  of  Diana  and  Hercules.  The  union  of 
the  Roman  empire  was  dissolved  ;  its  genius  was 
humbled  in  the  dust ;  and  armies  of  unknown  bar- 
barians, i.ssuing  from  the  frozen  regions  of  the  north, 
had  established  their  victorious  reign  over  the  fairest 
provinces  of  Europe  and  Africa. 
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The  eharacter,  conrjupsts,  and  court  of  Attila,  hing 
of  the  Huns. — Death  of  Theodosius  the  younger. 
— Elevation  of  Marcian  to  the  empire  of  the  east. 

The  Huns,  The  westem  world  was  oppressed  by 
A.  D.  376-^33.  ti,g  Q^^^^  ^nd  Vandals,  who  fled  be- 
fore the  Huns  ;  but  the  achievements  of  the  Huns 
themselves  were  not  adequate  to  their  power  and 
prosperity.      Their    victorious   hordes    had    spread 

b  See  D'Herbelot,  Bibliotlieque  Orientate,  p.  130;  and  Ueiiaudot, 
Hist.  Patriurcli.  Alexandiiii.  p.  3i>,  40. 

c  Panl,  tlie  deacnn  of  A(|Uileia,  (tie  Gestis  Lanjrobardorum,  1.  i.  c.  4. 
p.  745,  746.  edit.  Grot.)  wlio  hved  lcward,s  the  end  of  tlie  eijilith  cen- 
tury, lias  plared  in  a  cavern,  under  a  ruck,  on  tlie  shore  of  tiie  ocean, 
tlie  Seven  Sleepers  of  tlic  iinitli,  wliose  lonj.^  repose  was  respected  by  tlie 
barliarians.  Tlieir  dres.s  declared  tlieni  to  be  Romans;  and  the  deacon 
conjectures,  tliat  tliey  were  reserved  by  Providence  as  tlie  future  apostles 
of  those  unbelieving  countries, 

a  Tile  autlienlic  materials  for  the  history  of  Attila  may  be  found  in 
Jornandes,  (de  Rebus  Geticis,  c.  34— 50.  p.  660-088.  edit.  Grot )  and 
Priscus,  (Excer|)ta  de  Le|>ationilMis,  p.  33 — 76.  Paris,  1618.)  1  have 
not  seen  the  Lives  of  Attila,  composed  by  Juvencns  Cielius  Calanus 
Dalmatinns,  in  the  twelftheentury,  or  by  Nicholas  Olahus,  archbishop 
of  Gran,  iii  the  sixteenth.  See  Mascou's  History  of  the  Germans,  ix.  23. 
and  Maflei  Osservazioiii  I.ilterarie,  tom.  i.  p'.  88,  811.  Whatever  the 
iQoderu  Hungarians  have  added  uiu-':t  he  fabulous ;  and  they  do  not  seem 


from  the  Volga  to  the  Danube  ;  but  the  public  force 
was  exhausted  by  the  discord  of  independent  chief- 
tains ;  their  valour  was  idly  consumed  in  obscure 
and  predatory  excursions  ;  and  they  often  degraded 
their  national  dignity,  by  condescending,  for  the 
hopes  of  spoil,  to  enlist  under  the  banners  of  their 
fugitive  enemies.  In  the  reign  of  Attila,'  the 
Huns  again  became  the  terror  of  the  world  ;  and  I 
shall  now  describe  the  character  and  actionsof  that 
formidable  barbarian  ;  who  alternately  insulted  and 
invaded  the  east  and  the  west,  and  urged  the  rapid 
downfall  of  the  Roman  empire. 

In  the  tide  of  emigration,  which  im-  ^,  .     .  ...  , 

"  Their  estabhsh- 

petuously  rolled  from  the  conliues  of  ment  in  modern 
China  to  those  of  Germany,  the  most  ""<>'"y- 
powerful  and  populous  tribes  may  commonly  be 
found  on  the  verge  of  the  Roman  provinces.  The 
accumulated  weight  was  sustained  for  a  while  by 
artificial  baiTiers  ;  and  the  easy  condescension  of 
the  emperors  invited,  without  satisfying,  the  inso- 
lent demands  of  the  barbarians,  who  had  acquired 
an  eager  appetite  for  the  luxuries  of  civilized  life. 
The  Hungarians,  who  ambitiously  insert  the  name 
of  Attila  among  their  native  kings,  may  aflirm  with 
truth,  that  the  hordes,  which  were  subject  to  his 
uncle  Roas,  or  Rugilas,  had  formed  their  encamp- 
ments within  the  limits  of  modern  Hungary ,>>  in  a 
fertile  country,  which  liberally  supplied  the  wants 
of  a  nation  of  hunters  and  shepherds.  In  this  ad- 
vantageous situation,  Rugilas,  and  his  valiant 
brothers,  who  continually  added  to  their  power  and 
reputation,  commanded  the  alternative  of  peace  or 
war  with  the  two  empires.  His  alliance  with  the 
Romans  of  the  west  was  cemented  by  his  personal 
friendship  for  the  great  .Etius  ;  who  was  always 
secure  of  finding,  in  the  barbarian  camp,  a  hos- 
pitable reception,  and  a  powerful  support.  At  his 
solicitation,  and  in  the  name  of  John  the  usurper, 
sixty  thousand  Huns  advanced  to  the  confines  of 
Italy  ;  their  march  and  their  retreat  were  alike 
expensive  to  the  state  ;  and  the  grateful  policy  of 
^3itius  abandoned  the  possession  of  Pannonia  to  his 
faithful  confederates.  The  Romans  of  the  east 
were  not  less  apprehensive  of  the  arms  of  Rugilas, 
which  threatened  the  provinces,  or  even  the  capital. 
Some  ecclesiastical  historians  have  destroyed  the 
barbarians  with  lightning  and  pestilence  ;<^  but 
Theodosius  was  reduced  to  the  more  humble  expe- 
dient of  stipulating  an  annual  payment  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  gold,  and  of  disguising 
this  dishonourable  tribute  by  the  title  of  general, 

to  have  excelled  in  the  art  of  fiction.  They  suppose,  tli.it  when  Attila 
invaded  (iaul  and  Italy,  married  innumerable  wives,  6cc.  he  w.is  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years  of  age.  Tliwrocz  Chron.  p.  i.  c.  22.  ill 
Script.  Hunf^ar.  lom.i.  p.  76. 

b  IIuii;;ary  has  been  successively  occupied  by  three  Scythian  colo. 
nies.  I.  The  I  Inns  of  Attila  ;  2.  The  Aharcs,  in  the  sixth  century  ;  and, 
3.  The  Turks  or  Magiars,  A.  I).  889;  the  immediate  and  geuunic  an. 
cestors  of  the  iniideru  Iluugariaiis.  whose  connexion  with  the  two 
former  is  extremely  faint  and  remote.  TUc  Prodromvs  ami  .\'otitia 
of  IVI.itthew  IJelius  appear  to  contain  a  rich  fund  of  information  con. 
rrniiii'.;  ancient  and  modem  Hungary.  I  have  seen  the  extracts  in 
llil)Iiotlie<iue  Ancicune  et  Modertie,  torn,  xxii,  p,  I — 51.  and  Biblio- 
theipie  Uaisonnce,  tom.  xvi.  p.  127  —  175. 

c  Socrates,  I.  vii.  c.  43.  Tlieodoret,  I.  v.  c.  36.  Tilleinont,  who 
always  depends  on  the  faith  of  his  ecclesiastical  authois,  strenuously 
contends.  (Hist  des  Emp.  loin.  vi.  p.  131).  607.)  that  llic  wars  and  per. 
soilages  were  not  the  same. 
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wliicli  the  kin<;oftlie  Huns  condcsccndod  to  accept. 
The  pul>lic  Iramniillily  "as  frequently  interrupted 
liy  the  lierec  impatience  of  the  barharians,  and  the 
perlidious  intrigues  of  the  IJyzantine  court.  Four 
dependent  nations,  anion;;  w  horn  \vc  may  distinguisli 
the  IJavarians,  disclaimed  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Huns  ;  and  their  revolt  was  encouraged  and  pro- 
tected by  a  Roman  alliance  ;  till  the  just  claims, 
and  formidable  power,  of  Riigilas,  were  efl'eetnally 
urged  by  the  voice  of  Eslaw  his  ambassador.  Peace 
was  the  unanimous  wish  of  the  senate  :  their  decree 
was  ratilied  by  the  emperor  ;  and  two  ambassadors 
were  named,  Plintlias,  a  general  of  Scythian  ex- 
traction, but  of  consular  rank  ;  and  the  quaestor 
Epigenes,  a  wise  and  experienced  statesman,  who 
was  recommended  to  that  otlice  by  his  ambitious 
colleague. 

Heiin  "f  Attib,  Tlie  death  of  Rugilas  suspended 
A.  D.  «3-4J3.  tjjp  progress  of  the  treaty.  His  two 
nephews,  Attila  and  IJIcda,  who  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  their  uncle,  consented  to  a  personal  inter- 
view with  the  ambassadors  of  Constantinople ;  but 
as  they  proudly  refused  to  dismount,  the  business 
was  transacted  on  horseback,  in  a  spacious  plain 
near  the  city  of  Margus,  in  the  Upper  Ma?sia.  The 
kings  of  tlie  Huns  assumed  tlie  solid  benefits,  as 
M'cll  as  the  vain  honours,  of  the  ncgociation.  They 
dictated  the  conditions  of  peace,  and  each  condition 
was  an  insult  on  the  majesty  of  the  empire.  Besides 
the  freedom  of  a  safe  and  plentiful  market  on  the 
banks  of  the  Danube,  they  required  that  the  annual 
contribution  should  be  augmented  from  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  to  seven  hundred  pounds  of  gold  ; 
that  a  line,  or  ransom,  of  eight  pieces  of  gold,  should 
be  paid  for  every  Roman  captive,  who  had  escaped 
from  his  barbarian  master ;  that  the  emperor  should 
renounce  all  treaties  and  engagements  with  the 
enemies  of  the  Huns  ;  and  that  all  the  fugitives, 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  court,  or  provinces,  of 
Thcodosius,  should  be  delivered  to  the  justice  of 
tlieir  offended  sovereign.  This  justice  was  rigor- 
ously inflicted  on  some  unfortunate  youths  of  a 
royal  race.  They  were  crucified  on  the  territories 
of  the  empire,  by  the  command  of  Attila  :  and,  as 
soon  as  the  king  of  the  Huns  had  impressed  the 
Romans  with  the  terror  of  his  name,  he  indulged 
them  in  a  short  and  arbitrary  respite,  whilst  he  sub- 
dued the  rebellious  or  independent  nations  of  Scy- 
thia  and  Germany. a 
His  fi'-ureaiii  Attila,  the  son  of  Mundzuk,  de- 
characier.  cluced  liis  noble,  perhaps  his  regal, 
descent"  from  the  ancient  Huns,  who  had  formerly 
contended  with  the  monarchs  of  China.  His  fea- 
tures, according  to  the  observation  of  a  Gothic  his- 

d  See  Pri«cu9,  p.  47,  48.  and  Hist,  des  Peuples  de  I'Europe,  torn.  vii. 
c.  xii.  xiii.  xiv.  XV. 

e  Priscus,  p.  ;J9.  The  modern  HunL'^ri.ins  liave  deduced  his  ge- 
nealogy, wliieli  ascends,  in  the  thirty-fifth  degree,  to  Ham  tlie  son  nt 
Noah :  yet  they  are  ignorant  of  his  fallier's  real  name.  (De  Guigiies, 
Hist,  des  Huns,  tom.  ii.  p.  297.) 

f  Compare  Jorn.indes  (e.  35.  p.  fifil.)  with  Buffon,  Hist.  NaturrOle, 
tom.  iii.  p.  380.  Tlie  former  liad  a  right  to  observe,  originissuie  sigiia 
restitncns.  The  character  and  portrait  of  Attila  are  probably  transcrib- 
ed from  Cassiodorius. 

g  Abulphrag.  Dynast,  vers.  Pocock,  p.  281.    Genealogical  History 


torian,  bore  the  stamp  of  his  national  origin  ;  and 
the  portrait  of  Attila  exliihits  the  genuine  deformity 
of  a  modern  Calmuck  ;'  a  large  head,  a  swarthy 
complexion,  small  deep-seated  eyes,  a  flat  nose,  a 
few  hairs  in  the  place  of  a  beard,  broad  shoulders, 
and  a  short  square  body,  of  nervous  strength,  though 
of  a  disproportioned  form.  The  haughty  step  and 
demeanour  of  the  king  of  the  Huns  expressed  the 
consciousness  of  his  superiority  above  the  rest  of 
mankind  ;  and  he  had  a  custom  of  fiercely  rolling 
his  eyes,  as  if  he  wished  to  enjoy  the  terror  which 
he  inspired.  Yet  this  savage  hero  was  not  inac- 
cessible to  pity  ;  his  suppliant  enemies  might  con- 
fide in  the  assurance  of  peace  or  pardon;  and  Attila 
was  considered  by  his  subjects  as  a  just  and  indul- 
gent master.  He  delighted  in  war;  but,  after  he 
had  ascended  the  throne  in  a  mature  age,  his  head, 
rather  than  his  hand,  achieved  the  conquest  of  the 
north  ;  and  the  fame  of  an  adventurous  soldier  was 
usefully  exchanged  for  that  of  a  prudent  and  suc- 
cessful general.  The  effects  of  personal  valour  are 
so  inconsiderable,  except  in  poetry  or  romance, 
that  victory,  even  among  barbarians,  must  depend 
on  the  degree  of  skill,  with  which  the  passions  of 
(he  multitude  are  combined  and  guided  for  the  ser- 
vice of  a  single  man.  The  Scythian  conquerors, 
Attila  and  Zingis,  surpassed  their  rude  countrymen 
in  art,  rather  than  in  courage  ;  and  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  the  monarchies,  both  of  the  Huns  and 
of  the  Moguls,  were  erected  by  their  founders  on 
the  basis  of  popular  superstition.  The  miraculous 
conception,  which  fraud  and  credulity  ascribed  to 
the  virgin-mother  of  Zingis,  raised  him  above  the 
level  of  human  nature  ;  and  the  naked  prophet, 
who,  in  the  name  of  the  Deity,  invested  him  with 
the  empire  of  the  earth,  pointed  the  valour  of  the 
Moguls  with  irresistible  enthusiasm. s  The  religious 
arts  of  Attila  were  not  less  skilfully  adapted  to  the 
character  of  his  age  and  country.  It  was  natural 
enough,  that  the  Scythians  should  adore,  with 
peculiar  devotion,  the  god  of  war;  but  as  they  were 
incapable  of  forming  either  an  abstract  idea,  or  a 
corporeal  representation,  they  worshipped  their 
tutelar  tleity  under  the  .symbol  of  an  iron  cimeter.'' 
One  of  the  shepherds  of  the  Huns  per-  hc discovers  the 
ceived,  that  a  heifer,  who  was  grazing,  sword  of  Mars, 
had  wounded  herself  in  the  foot,  and  curiously 
followed  the  track  of  the  blood,  till  he  discovered, 
among  the  long  grass,  the  point  of  an  ancient 
sword,  which  he  dug  out  of  the  ground,  and  pre- 
sented to  Attila.  That  magnanimous,  or  rather  that 
artful,  prince  accepted,  with  pious  gratitude,  this 
celestial  favour;  and,  as  the  rightful  possessor  of 
the  sword  of  Mars,  as.serted  his  divine  and  inde- 

of  the  Tartars,  by  Abulgll.izi  Bahader  Khan,  part  iii.  e.  Ih.  part  iv. 
c.  3.  Vie  lie  Ciengiscan,  par  Petit  de  la  Croix,  I.  i.  e.  I.  fi.  The  rela- 
tions of  the  niis5ionari(;s,  who  visited  Tartary  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, (see  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Histoire  des  Voyages)  express  the 
popular  language  and  opinions ;  Zingis  is  styled  the  son  of  God,  See.  8tc, 
li  Nee  templuui  apiid  eos  visitur,  aut  dehibruni,  ne  tiigurium  qui- 
dein  eiilmo  tectum  cerni  usipiam  potest;  sed  gladlus  llarbarico  ritO 
liumi  figitur  nudus,  eumipie  ut  Martem  regioiium  qiias  eircumcircant 
prxsnleni  verininilius  eoluot.  Ammian.  iMarcellin.  xxxt.  2.  and  the 
learned  Notes  of  Lindenborgius  and  Valcslus. 
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feasible  claim  to  the  dominion  of  the  earth.'  If  the 
rites  of  Scythia  were  practised  on  this  solemn 
occasion,  a  lofty  altar,  or  rather  pile  of  faggots, 
three  hundred  yards  in  length  and  in  breadth,  was 
raised  in  a  spacious  plain ;  and  the  sword  of  Mars 
was  placed  erect  on  the  summit  of  this  rustic  altar, 
which  was  annually  consecrated  by  the  blood  of 
sheep,  horses,  and  of  the  hundredth  captive.''  Whe- 
ther human  sacrifices  formed  any  part  of  the  worship 
of  Attila,  or  whether  he  propitiated  the  god  of  war 
with  the  victims  which  he  continually  oflered  in  the 
field  of  battle,  the  favourite  of  Mars  soon  acquired 
a  sacred  character,  which  rendered  his  conquests 
more  easy  and  more  permanent ;  and  the  barbarian 
princes  confessed,  in  the  language  of  devotion  or 
flattery,  that  they  could  not  presume  to  gaze,  with  a 
steady  eye,  on  the  divine  majesty  of  the  king  of  the 
Huns.'  His  brother  Bleda,  who  reigned  over  a 
considerable  part  of  the  nation,  was  compelled  to 
resign  his  sceptre,  and  his  life.  Yet  even  this  cruel 
act  was  attributed  to  a  supernatural  impulse  ;  and 
the  vigour  with  which  Attila  wielded  the  sword  of 
Mars,  convinced  the  world,  that  it  had  been  reserved 
alone  for  his  invincible  arm.'"  But  the  extent  of 
his  empire  affords  the  only  remaining  evidence  of 
the  number,  and  importance,  of  his  victories  ;  and 
the  Scythian  monarch,  however  ignorant  of  the 
value  of  science  and  philosophy,  might,  perhaps, 
lament,  that  his  illiterate  subjects  were  destitute 
of  the  art  which  could  perpetuate  the  memory  of  his 
exploits. 

aid  acquires  the  If  a  line  of  Separation  were  drawn 
thia'and  Ger^  between  the  civilized  and  the  savage 
"^y-  climates   of  the   globe ;   between  the 

inhabitants  of  cities,  who  cultivated  the  earth,  and 
the  hunters  and  shepherds,  who  dwelt  in  tents ; 
Attila  might  aspire  to  the  title  of  supreme  and  sole 
monarch  of  the  barbarians."  He  alone,  among  the 
conquerors  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  united  the 
two  mighty  kingdoms  of  Germany  and  Scythia  ; 
and  those  vague  appellations,  when  they  are  applied 
to  his  reign,  may  be  understood  with  an  ample  lati- 
tude. Thuringia,  which  stretched  beyond  its  actual 
limits  as  far  as  the  Danube,  was  in  the  number  of 
his  provinces  :  he  interposed,  with  the  weight  of  a 
powerful  neighbour,  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  the 
Franks  ;  and  one  of  his  lieutenants  chastised,  and 
almost  exterminated,  the  Burgundians  of  the  Rhine. 


>  Priscus  relates  this  remarkable  story,  both  in  his  own  text,  (p.  65.) 
and  in  the  quotation  made  by  Jornandes.  (c.  35.  p.  662.)  He  might 
have  explained  the  tradition,  or  fable,  which  characterized  this  famous 
sword,  and  the  name,  as  well  .is  attributes,  of  the  Scythian  deity, 
whom  he  has  translated  into  the  Mars  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

It  Herodot.  I.  iv.  c.  62.  For  the  sake  of  economy,  I  have  calculated 
by  the  smallest  stadium.  In  tlie  human  sacrifices,  they  cut  otf  the 
shoulder  and  arm  of  the  victim,  which  they  threw  up  into  the  air,  and 
drew  omens  and  presafjes  from  the  manner  of  their  falliuj;  on  the  pile. 

1  Priscus,  p.  55.  A  more  civilized  hero,  Augustus  himself,  was 
plea.sed,  if  the  person  on  wliom  he  fixed  his  eyes  seemed  unable  to 
Kupport  their  divine  lustre.     Sueton.  in  August,  r.  79. 

m  The  count  de  Buat  (Hist,  des  l*euples  de  I'Europe,  torn.  vii.  p. 
428,  429.}  attempts  to  clear  Attila  from  the  murder  of  his  brother  ; 
and  is  almost  inclined  to  reject  the  concurrent  testimony  of  Jornaudes, 
and  the  contemporary  Chronicles. 

n  Fiirtissimarum  {gentium  dominns,  qui  inanditii  ante  se  potenti*>, 
solus  Scythica  et  Germanica  re^na  possedil.  Jornandes,  c.  40.  p.  684. 
Priscus,  p.  64,  65.  M.  de  Guignes,  by  his  knowledge  of  the  Chinese, 
has  acquired  (torn.  it.  p.  295—301.)  an  adequate  idea  of  the  empire  of 
Altila. 


He  subdued  the  islands  of  the  ocean,  the  kingdoms 
of  Scandinavia,  encompassed  and  divided  by  the 
waters  of  the  Baltic  ;  and  the  Huns  might  derive  a 
tribute  of  furs   from  that  northern  region,   which 
has  been  protected  from  all  other  conquerors  by  the 
severity  of  the   climate,  and  the  courage  of  the 
natives.     Towards  the  east,  it  is  difficult  to  circum- 
scribe the  dominion  of  Attila  over  the  Scythian 
deserts  ;  yet  we  may  be  assured,  that  he  reigned  on 
the  banks  of  the  Volga  ;  that  the  king  of  the  Huns 
was  dreaded,  not  only  as  a  warrior,  but  as  a  magi- 
cian ;"■  that  he  insulted  and  vanquished  the  Khan  of 
the  formidable  Geougen  ;  and  that  he  sent  ambassa- 
dors to  negociate  an  equal  alliance  with  the  empire 
of  China.     In  the  proud  review  of  the  nations  who 
acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  Attila,  and  who 
never  entertained,  during  his  life-time,  the  thought 
of  a  revolt,  the  Gepidoe  and   the  Ostrogoths  were 
distinguished  by  their  numbers,  their  bravery,  and 
the  personal  merit  of  their  chiefs.     The  renowned 
Ardaric,  king  of  the  Gepidae,  was  the  faithful  and 
sagacious  counsellor  of  the  monarch,  who  esteem- 
ed his  intrepid  genius,  whilst  he  loved  the  mild 
and  discreet  virtues  of  the  noble  Walamir,  king  of 
the  Ostrogoths.     The  crowd  of  vulgar  kings,  the 
leaders  of  so  many  martial  tribes,  who  served  under 
the  standard  of  Attila,  were  ranged  in  the  submis- 
sive  order  of    guards   and   domestics,   round  the 
person  of  their  master.     They  watched  his  nod  ; 
they  trembled  at  his  frown  ;  and  at  the  first  signal 
of  his  will,  they  executed,  without  murmur  or  hesi- 
tation, his  stern  and  absolute  commands.     In  time 
of  peace,  the  dependent  princes,  with  their  national 
troops,  attended  the  royal  camp  in  regular  succes- 
sion ;  but  when  Attila  collected  his  military  force, 
he  was  able  to  bring  into  the  field  an  army  of  five, 
or,  according  to  another  account,  of  seven,  hundred 
thousand  barbarians. p 

The  ambassadors  of  the  Huns  might  „,    „ 

.^       The  Huns  aivade 
awaken  the  attention  of  Theodosius,         Persia, 

A   D    130     110 

by  reminding  him,  that  Ihey  were  his 
neighbours  both  in  Europe  and  Asia  ;  since  they 
touched  the  Danube  on  one  hand,  and  reached,  with 
the  other,  as  far  as  the  Tanais.  In  the  reign  of  his 
father  Arcadius,  a  band  of  adventurous  Huns  had 
ravaged  the  provinces  of  the  east ;  from  whence 
they  brought  away  rich  spoils  and  innumerable  cap- 
tives.i     They  advanced  by  a  secret  path  along  the 

o  See  Hist,  des  Huns,  torn.  ii.  p.  296.  The  Geougen  believed,  that 
the  Hulls  could  excite,  at  pleasure,  storms  of  wind  and  rain.  This 
phenomenon  was  produced  l>y  the  stone  Gpsi :  to  whose  mapic  power 
the  loss  of  a  battle  was  ascribed  by  the  MaliomeLin  Tartars  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  See  Cherefcddin  Ali,  Hist,  de  Timur  Bee,  torn. 
i.  p.  82,  8.1. 

p  Jornandes,  c.  35.  p.  661.  c.  .17.  p.  667.  Sec  Tillcmont,  Hist,  des 
Empereurs,  torn.  vi.  p.  120.  138.  Conieillehasrepresenled  the  pride  of 
Attila  to  his  subject  kings;  and  his  tragedy  opens  wiUi  these  two 
ridiculous  lines. 

lis  ne  sont  pas  Venus,  nos  deux  rois  !  qu'on  lenr  die 
Qii'ils  se  font  trop  attemlre,  et  i|U'Altila  s'ennute. 
The  two  kings  of  the  Gepidrt"  and   the  Ostrogoths  are  nrofound  poli- 
ticians and  sentimental  lovers;  and  the  whole  piece  exuibits  the  de- 
fects, without  the  genius,  of  the  poet. 

()  alii  per  Caspia  claustnt 

Armenias(iiie  ni\es,  inopiiio  tramite  ducli 
Invadunt  Orientes  opcs;  jam  )iascua  fumant 
Cappadocum,  voluerumque  parens  Argieiis  equorum. 
Jam  rubct  altiis  Halys,  nee  se  defendit  iniquo 
Monte  Cilix;  Syriie  tractus  vastantur  amn-ni ; 
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shores  of  the   Caspian  sea  ;    traversed   the  snowy 
mountains  of  Armenia;  passed  tlie  Tigris,  the  l"u- 
phratcs,   and   the     Halys ;    recruited    their    weary 
cavalry  witli  tlie  generous  breed  ol"  Cappadoeian 
horses  ;  oecupird  the  liilly  country  of  Cilieia,  and 
disturbed  the  festal  songs,  and  dances,  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Antioch.    Egypt  trenibleil  at  tlieir  approach  ; 
and  the  monies  and  pilgrims  of  the  Holy  Land  pre- 
pared to  escape  their  fury  by  a  speedy  embarkation. 
The  memory  of  tliis  in\asion  was  still  recent  in  the 
minds   of  the    Orientals.     The  subjects  of  Atlila 
might   execute,    with  superior   forces,  the    design 
which  these  adventurers  had  so  boldly  attempted  ; 
and  it  soon  became  the  subject  of  anxious  conjec- 
ture,  whether   the  tempest  would   fall  on  the  do- 
minions of  Kome,  or  of  Persia.     Some  of  the  great 
vassals  of  the  king  of  the  Huns,  who  were  them- 
selves in  the  rank  of  powerful  ])rinces,  had  been 
.sent  to  ratify  an  alliance  and  society  of  arms  with 
the  emperor,  or  rather  with  the  general,  of  the  west. 
They  related,  during  their  residence  at  Rome,  the 
circumstances  of  an  expedition,   which    they   had 
lately  made  into  the  cast.     After  passing  a  desert 
and  a  morass,  supposed  by  the  Romans  to  be  the 
lake  ]\Ii)cotis,   they  penetrated  through  the  moun- 
tains, and  arrived,  at  the  end  of  fifteen  days'  march, 
on  the  confines  of  Media  ;  where  they  advanced  as 
far  as   the  unknown  cities  of   Basic   and    Cursic. 
They  encountered  the  Persian  army  in  the  plains  of 
Media  ;    and  the   air,  according  to  their  own   ex- 
pression, was  darkened  by  a  cloud  of  arrows.     But 
the  Huns  were  obliged  to  retire  before  the  numbers 
of  the  enemy.     Their  laborious  retreat  was  eft'eeted 
by  a  dilTerent  road  ;  they  lost  the  greatest  part  of 
their  booty  ;    and  at  length  returned   to  the  royal 
camp,  with  some  knowledge  of  the  country,  and  an 
impatient  desire  of  revenge.     In  the  free  conversa- 
tion of  the  imperial  ambassadors,  who  discussed,  at 
the  court  of  Attila,  the  character  and  designs  of 
their  formidable  enemy,  the  ministers  of  Constanti- 
nople expressed  their  hope,  that  his  strength  might 
be  diverted   and  employed  in  a  long  and  doubtful 
contest  with  the   princes  of  the   house   of  Sassan. 
The  more  sagacious  Italians  admonished  their  east- 
ern brethren  of  the  folly  and  danger  of  such  a  hope ; 
and  convinced  them,  that  the  Medes  and   Persians 
were  incapable  of  resisting  the  arms  of  the  Huns  ; 
and,  that  the  easy  and  important  acquisition  would 
exalt  the  pride,  as  well  as  power,  of  the  conqueror. 
Instead  of  contenting  himself  with  a  moderate  con- 
tribution, and  a  military  title,  which  equalled  him 
only  to  the  generals  of  Theodosius,   .\ttila  would 
proceed  to  impose  a   disgraceful   and   intolerable 
yoke  on  the  necks  of  the  prostrate   and   captive 

Assuolumqiie  cliorisct  Ia-t^\  picbe  caiionim 
I'roterit  itiibclleiD  sonipes  Imslilia  Oroiitpm. 

Claiidiaii,  in  Rufin.  I.  ii.  28—35. 
See.  likewise,  in  Kiitrnp.  I.  i.  243— 2ol.  and  Uip  stronff  Hcficriptiori  of 
Jirnm,  whii  wriile  IVoin  his  farlings.  loin.  i.  |i.  26.  ad  Ilelindor.  l>.  220. 
ad  Ocean.     I'lnli»slorf,'iu5  (1.  ix.  c.  8.)  mentions  this  irruption, 
r  See  the  original  conversation  in  Triscus,  p.  G4,  6.^. 
»  Priscus,  p.  ,'(31.     His  history  contained  a  eoiHon^*  and  elp[:ant  ar- 
count  of  llic  war;  (Evasrins,  1.  i.  c.  17.)  but  llie  extracts  wliiiii  relate 


nly  |>: 
)lc,  n( 


ori;;ina]  work  was  accessible,  however,  to  the  writers,  from  wlioni  i 


Romans,  who  would  then  be  encompassed,  on  all 

sides,  by  the  empire  of  the  Huns.' 

While   the  powers  of   Europe  and 
.     .  ...  They  attack  the 

.Asia  were  solicitous    to    avert   the    ini-     eastern  empire, 

pending  danger,  the  alliance  of  Attila    *  ^  ■'^''  *"""■ 
maintained  the  Vandals  in  the  possession  of  Africa. 
An   enterprise    had   been   concerted    between   the 
courts  of  Ravenna  and   Constantinople,  for  the  le- 
ci)very  of  that  valuable  province;  and  the  potts  of 
.Sicily  were    already  filled   with   the  military   and 
naval  forces  of  Theodosius.     Hut  the  subtle  (3en- 
seric,  wlio  spread  his  ncgociations  round  the  world, 
prevented  their  designs,  by  exciting  the  king  of  the 
Huns  to  invade  the  eastern  empire  ;  and  a  trilling 
incident  soon  became  the  motive,  or  pretence,  of  a 
destructive  war."     Under  the   faith  of  a  treaty  of 
Margus,  a  free  market  was  held  on  the  norlhern  side 
of  the   Danube,  which  was  protected  by  a  Roman 
fortress,  surnanied  Constantia.     A  troop  of  barba- 
rians violated  the  commercial  security  ;  killed,  or 
dispersed,  the  unsuspecting  traders;  and  levelled 
the  fortress  with  the  ground.     The  Huns  justified 
this  outrage  as  an  act  of  reprisal  ;  alleged,  that  the 
bishop  of  Margus  had  entered  their  territories,  to 
discover  and  steal  a  secret  treasure  of  their  kings; 
and  sternly  demanded  the  guilty  prelate,  the  sacri- 
legious spoil,  and  the  fugitive  subjects,  who  had 
escaped  from  the  justice  of  Attila.     The  refusal  of 
the  Byzantine  court  was  the  signal  of  war;  and  the 
Maesians  at  first  applauded  the  generous  firmness  of 
their  sovereign.     But  they  were  soon  intimidated 
by  the  destruction  of  Viminiaeum  and  the  adjacent 
towns  ;  and  the  people  were  persuaded  to  adopt  the 
convenient  ma.xim,  that  a  private  citizen,  however 
innocent  or  respectable,  may  be  justly  sacrificed  to 
the  safety  of  bis  country.     The  bishop  of  Margus, 
who  did  not  possess  the  spirit  of  a  martyr,  resolved 
to  prevent  the   designs  which  he  suspected.      He 
boldly  treated  with   the   princes  of  the  Huns;  se- 
cured, by  solemn  oaths,  his  pardon   and  reward; 
posted   a  numerous  detachment  of  barbarians,  in 
silent  ambush,  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube  ;  and, 
at  the  appointed  hour,  opened,  with  his  own  hand, 
the  gates  of  his  episcopal  city.     This  advantage, 
which  had  been  obtained  by  treachery,  served  as  a 
prelude  to  more  honourable  and  decisive  victories. 
The  Illyrian  frontier  was  covered  by  a  line  of  cas- 
tles and  fortresses  ;  and  though  the  greatest  part  of 
them  consisted  only  of  a  single  tower,  with  a  small 
garrison,  they  were  commonly  sullicient  to  repel,  or 
to  intercept,  the  inroads  of  an  enemy,  who  was  ig- 
norant of  the  art,  and  impatient  of  the  delay,  of  a 
regular  siege.     But  these  slight  obstacles  were  in- 
stantly swept  away  by  the  inundation  of  the  Huns.' 

borrow  our  imperfect  knowledge,  Jornandes,  Theoplianes,  count  Mar- 
cellinus,  Prosper.Tyro.  and  the  author  of  the  Alexandrian,  or  Piuschal, 
Chronicle.  M.  de  Boat  (Ilisl.  des  Peiiples  de  I'Europe,  torn.  vii.  c. 
XV,)  has  examined  the  cause,  the  circumstances,  ami  the  dui  at  ion,  of 
Ibis  war:  and  will  not  allow  it  to  extend  beyond  the  year  four  hun- 
dred and  forty. four. 

1  Procopius,  de  EdiUclis,  I.  iv.  c.  5.  These  fortresses  were  after, 
wards  ri:st<ircd,  sIrenKthened,  and  enlarged,  by  the  cmperiu-  Justinian ; 
but  they  were  Ro.in  destroyed  by  the  Abates,  wlio  succeeded  to  the 
power  and  possessions  of  the  Huns. 
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They  destroyecf,  with  fire  and  sword,  the  populous 
cities  of  Siriiiium  and  Singidunum,  of  Ratiaria  and 
Marcianapolis.of  Naissusand  Saidica;  where  every 
circumstance,  in  the  discipline  of  the  people,  and 
the  construction  of  the  buildings,  had  been  gra- 
dually adapted  to  the  sole  purpose  of  defence. 
The  whole  breadth   of  Europe,  as  it 

and  ravage  Eu- 

rope,  as  far  as  extends  above  five  hundred  miles  from 
Constantinople,  ^j^^  Euxine  to  the  Hadriatic,  was  at 
once  invaded,  and  occupied,  and  desolated,  by  the 
myriads  of  barbarians  whom  Attila  led  into  the 
field.  The  public  danger  and  distress  could  not, 
however,  provoke  Theodosius  to  interrupt  his  amuse- 
ments and  devotion,  or  to  appear  in  person  at  the 
head  of  the  Roman  legions.  But  the  troops,  which 
had  been  sent  against  Genseric,  were  hastily  re- 
called from  Sicily  ;  the  garrisons,  on  the  side  of 
Persia,  were  exhausted  ;  and  a  militar3'  force  was 
collected  in  Europe,  formidable  by  their  arras  and 
numbers,  if  the  generals  had  understood  the  science 
of  command,  and  their  soldiers  the  duty  of  obe- 
dience. The  armies  of  the  eastern  empire  were  van- 
qnished  in  three  successive  engagements ;  and  the 
progress  of  Attila  may  be  traced  by  the  fields  of 
battle.  The  two  former,  on  the  banks  of  the  Utus, 
and  under  the  walls  of  Marcianapolis,  were  fought 
in  the  extensive  plains  between  the  Danube  and 
mount  Haemns.  As  the  Romans  were  pressed  by  a 
victorious  enemy,  they  gradually  and  unskilfully 
retired  towards  the  Chersonesus  of  Thrace  ;  and 
that  narrow  peninsula,  the  last  extremity  of  the 
land,  was  marked  by  their  third  and  irreparable 
defeat.  By  the  destruction  of  this  army,  Attila 
acquired  the  indisputable  possession  of  the  field. 
From  the  Hellespont  to  Thermopylae,  and  the  sub- 
urbs of  Constantinople,  he  ravaged,  w  ithout  resist- 
ance, and  without  mercy,  the  provinces  of  Thrace 
and  Macedonia.  Heraclea  and  Hadrianople  might 
perhaps  escape  this  dreadful  irruption  of  the  Huns ; 
but  the  words,  the  most  expressive  of  total  extirpa- 
tion and  erasure,  are  applied  to  the  calamities 
which  they  inflicted  on  seventy  cities  of  the  eastern 
empire."  Theodosius,  his  court,  and  the  unwarlike 
people,  were  protected  by  the  walls  of  Constanti- 
nople ;  but  those  walls  had  been  shaken  by  a  recent 
earthquake,  and  the  fall  of  fifty-eight  towers  had 
opened  a  large  and  tremendous  breach.  The 
damage  indeed  was  speedily  repaired ;  but  this 
accident  was  aggravated  by  a  superstitious  fear, 
that  Heaven  itself  had  delivered  the  imperial  city  to 
the  shepherds  of  Scythia,  who  were  strangers  to  the 
laws,  the  language,  and  the  religion,  of  the 
Romans.i 

The  Seythian  or      In  all  their  invasions  of  the  civilized 
empires   of  the   .south,   the   Scythian 


Tartar  wars. 


u  Septuaginta  civitates  (says  Prosper-Tyro)  deprxd.itione  vastatse. 
The  l.iUE;uat;e  of  count  Marre'llimiH  is  still  more  forcible.  I'ene  lotam 
Europani,  invasis  e.Tcisisqve  civitaliluis  at»|iie  castellis,  conrasit. 

X  'I'illernont  ;Hist.  des  Empereiirs,  torn.  vi.  p.  KHJ,  107.)  has  paid 
great  attention  to  this  niem<iral)le  earthquake;  which  was  felt  as  far 
from  Constantinople  as  Antioch  anil  Alexandria,  and  is  celehratcd  by 
all  tlie  ecclesia.stical  writers.  In  the  hands  of  a  popular  preacher,  an 
earthquake  is  an  engine  of  admirable  effect. 

y  He  represented  to  the  emperor  of  the  Moguls,  that  the  four  pro. 


shepherds  have  been  uniformly  actuated  by  a  savage 
and  destructive  spirit.  The  laws  of  war,  that  re- 
strain the  exercise  of  national  rapine  and  murder, 
are  founded  on  two  principles  of  substantial  interest: 
the  knowledge  of  the  permanent  benefits  which  may 
be  obtained  by  a  moderate  use  of  conquest;  and  a 
just  apprehension,  lest  the  desolation  which  we 
inflict  on  the  enemy's  country,  maybe  retaliated  on 
our  own.  But  these  considerations  of  hope  and 
fear  are  almost  unknown  in  the  pastoral  state  of 
nations.  The  Huns  of  Attila  may,  without  injustice, 
be  compared  to  the  Moguls  and  Tartars,  before  their 
primitive  manners  were  changed  by  religion  and 
luxury  ;  and  the  evidence  of  oriental  history  may 
reflect  some  light  on  the  short  and  imperfect  annals 
of  Rome.  After  the  Moguls  had  subdued  the 
northern  provinces  of  China,  it  was  seriously  pro- 
posed, not  in  the  hour  of  victory  and  passion,  but 
in  calm  deliberate  council,  to  exterminate  all  the 
inhabitants  of  that  populous  country,  that  the  va- 
cant land  might  be  converted  to  the  pasture  of 
cattle.  The  firmness  of  a  Chinese  mandarin,^  who 
insinuated  some  principles  of  rational  policy  into 
the  mind  of  Zingis,  diverted  him  from  the  execution 
of  this  horrid  design.  But  in  the  cities  of  Asia, 
which  yielded  to  the  Moguls,  the  inhuman  abuse  of 
the  rights  of  war  was  exercised,  with  a  regular  form 
of  discipline,  which  may,  with  equal  reason,  though 
not  with  equal  authority,  be  imputed  to  the  vic- 
torious Huns.  The  inhabitants,  who  had  submitted 
to  their  discretion,  were  ordered  to  evacuate  their 
houses,  and  to  assemble  in  some  plain  adjacent  to 
the  city  ;  where  a  division  was  made  of  the  van- 
quished into  three  parts.  The  first  class  consisted 
of  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison,  and  of  the  young 
men  capable  of  bearing  arms  ;  and  their  fate  was 
instantly  decided  :  they  were  either  enlisted  among 
the  Moguls,  or  they  were  massacred  on  the  spot  by 
the  troops,  who,  with  pointed  spears  and  bended 
bows,  had  formed  a  circle  round  the  captive  multi- 
tude. The  second  class,  composed  of  the  young 
and  beautiful  women,  of  the  artificers  of  every  rank 
and  profession,  and  of  the  more  w  ealthy  or  honour- 
able citizens,  from  whom  a  private  ransom  might 
be  expected,  was  distributed  in  equal  or  proportion- 
able lots.  The  remainder,  whose  life  or  death  was 
alike  useless  to  the  conquerors,  w  ere  permitted  to  re- 
turn to  the  city  ;  which,  in  the  meanwhile,  had  been 
stripped  of  its  valuable  furniture  ;  and  a  tax  was 
imposed  on  those  wretched  inhabitants  for  the  in- 
dulgence of  breathing  their  native  air.  Such  was 
the  behaviour  of  the  Moguls,  when  they  were  not 
con.scious  of  any  extraordinary  rigour.'  But  the 
most  casual  provocation,  the  slightest  motive,  of 
caprice   or   convenience,  often   provoked  them  to 


vinces(Petchell,  Chantong,  Chansi,  and  LeaotoDg)  which  he  already  pos. 
scssed,  rai^lit  annually  produce,  under  a  mild  administration,  600,000 
ounces  of  silver,  40O,O0it  measures  of  rice,  and  800.000  pieces  of  silk. 
Gaubit,  Hist,  de  la  I)ynastie  des  Monj:ous  p.  58.  59.  S'elutchousay 
(such  w.as  the  name  of  the  mandarin)  w.-is  a  wise  and  virtuous  mniister, 
who  saved  his  country,  and  civilized  the  conquerore.  Sec  p.  102,  103. 
7  Particular  instances  would  be  endless :  but  the  curious  reader  may 
consult  the  life  of  Gengiscan,  by  Petit  de  la  Croix,  the  Histoire  des 
IMongous,  and  the  fitteenth  boolt  of  the  History  of  tlie  duns. 
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involve  a  whole  people  in  an  indiscriminate  massa- 
cre :  and  the  ruin  of  some  nourishing  cities  was 
executed  with  surli  unrelenting  perseverance,  that, 
aeeordinff  to  tbiir  own  expression,  horses  mi;?ht 
run,  without  stumbling,  over  the  ground  where  they 
had  once  stood.  The  three  great  capitals  of 
Khorasan,  Maru,  Neisabour,  and  Herat,  were  de- 
stroyed by  tlie  armies  of  Zingis  ;  and  the  exact 
account,  wliich  was  taken  of  tlie  slain,  amounted  to 
four  millions  three  hundred  and  forty-seven  thou- 
sand persons.'  Timur,  or  Tamerlane,  was  educated 
in  a  less  barbarous  age,  and  in  tbe  profession  of 
the  Mahometan  religion  :  yet,  if  Attila  equalled 
the  hostile  ravages  of  Taraerlane,i'  either  the  Tartar 
or  the  Hun  might  deserve  theepithctof  the  Scourge 
OF  God."' 
Slate  of  the  It  may  be  affirmed,  with  bolder  as- 
captives.  surance,  that  the  Huns  depopulated 
the  provinces  of  the  empire,  by  the  number  of 
Roman  subjects  whom  they  led  away  into  captivity. 
In  the  hands  of  a  wise  legislator,  such  an  indus- 
trious colony  might  have  contributed  to  diffuse, 
through  the  deserts  of  Seythia,  the  rudiments  of  the 
useful  and  ornamental  arts  ;  but  these  captives, 
who  had  been  taken  in  war,  were  accidentally  dis- 
persed among  the  hordes  that  obeyed  the  empire  of 
Attila.  The  estimate  of  their  respective  value  was 
formed  by  the  simple  judgment  of  unenlightened, 
and  unprejudiced,  barbarians.  Perhaps  they  might 
not  understand  the  merit  of  a  theologian,  profoundly 
skilled  in  the  controversies  of  the  Trinity  and  the  In- 
carnation ;  yet  they  respected  the  ministers  of  every 
religion  ;  and  the  active  zeal  of  the  christian  mis- 
sionaries, without  approaching  the  person,  or  the 
palace,  of  the  monarch,  successfully  laboured  in  the 
propagation  of  the  gospel.''  The  pastoral  tribes, 
who  were  ignorant  of  the  distinction  of  landed  pro- 
perty, must  have  disregarded  the  use,  as  well  as  the 
abuse,  of  civil  jurisprudence  ;  and  the  skill  of  an 
eloquent  lawyer  could  excite  only  their  contempt, 
or  their  abhorrence.'  The  perpetual  intercourse  of 
the  Huns  and  the  Goths  had  communicated  the 
familiar  knowledge  of  the  two  national  dialects  ; 
and  the  barbarians  were  ambitious  of  conversing 
in  Latin,  the  military  idiom,  even  of  the  eastern 
empire.'  But  they  disdained  the  language,  and  the 
sciences,  of  the  Greeks ;  and  tbe  vain  sophist,  or 

«  At  Maru,  1,300,000;  at  Herat,  1,600,000;  at  Neisabour,  1,747,000. 
D'Hirlj.lot,  Rlbliiitheiiue  Oritiitale,  p.  .TSO,  381.  I  use  the  orthosra- 
pliy  of  D'Auville's  maps.  It  must  however  tje  allowed,  that  the  I'er. 
siaiis  were  disposed  to  exaggerate  tlieir  losses,  aud  the  Moguls  to  mag- 
nify their  exploits. 

l»  Cherefeddio  Ali,  his  servile  panegyrist,  would  afford  us  many 
horrid  examples.  In  his  camp  before  Delhi,  Timor  ma-ssarred  100.000 
Indian  prisoners,  who  had  smiled  when  the  army  of  their  countrymen 
appeared  in  sisht.  (Ilisl.  de  Tiraur  Bee,  tnm.  iii.  p.  90.)  The  people 
of  Ispahan  supplied  70,000  human  sculls  for  the  structure  of  several 
lofty  towers.  (Id.  torn.  i.  p.  43.1.)  A  similar  tax  wa.s  levied  on  the 
revolt  of  B.igdad ;  {tom.  iii.  p.  370.)  and  llie  exact  aceoimt,  which 
Cherefitddin  was  not  able  to  procure  from  the  jiroper  officers,  is  stitcd 
by  ainilher  historian  (Ahmed  Arabsiada,  tom.  ii.  u.  175.  vers.  Manger) 
at  00,000  hcids. 

c  The  ancients,  Jornandes,  Priscus,  Sec.  are  ignorant  of  this  epithet. 
The  modern  Hungarians  liave  imagined  that  it  was  applied  by  a  her- 
mit of  Gaul,  to  Attila,  who  was  pleased  to  insert  it  among  the  titles  of 
his  royal  dignity.  Mascou,  ix.  23.  and  Tillemont.  Hist,  des  limpe. 
reurs,  torn.  vi.  p,  143. 

d  The  missionaries  of  St.  Chrysostora  had  converted  great  numbers 
of  the  !tcylhialM,  whodwelt  beyond  the  Danube,  in  tents  and  waggons, 
Theodorct,  1.  ».  c.  31.    Photiiu,  p.  1517.    The  Mahomclaot,  the  Nei. 


grave  philosopher,  who  had  enjoyed  the  flattering 
applau.se  of  the  schools,  was  niortltied  to  lind,  that 
his  rol)Ust  servant  was  a  captive  of  more  value  and 
importance  than  himself.  The  mechanic  arts  were 
encouraged  and  esteemed,  as  they  tended  to  satisfy 
the  wants  of  the  Huns.  An  architect,  in  the  service 
of  Onegesius,  one  of  the  favourites  of  Attila,  was 
employed  to  construct  a  bath  :  but  this  work  was  a 
rare  example  of  private  luxury  ;  and  tbe  trades  of 
the  smith,  the  carpenter,  the  armourer,  were  much 
more  adapted  to  supply  a  wandering  peo|)lc  with 
the  useful  instruments  of  peace  and  war.  But  the 
merit  of  the  physician  was  received  with  universal 
favour  and  respect  ;  the  barbarians,  who  despised 
death,  might  be  apprehensive  of  disease  ;  and  the 
haughty  conqueror  trembled  in  the  presence  of  a 
captive,  to  whom  he  ascribed,  perhaps,  an  imagi- 
nary power,  of  prolonging,  or  preserving,  his  life.s 
The  Huns  might  be  provoked  to  insult  tlie  misery 
of  their  slaves,  over  whom  they  exercised  a  despotic 
command  ;''  but  their  manners  were  not  susceptible 
of  a  refined  .system  of  oppression  ;  and  the  efforts  of 
courage  and  diligence  were  often  recompensed  by 
the  gift  of  freedom.  The  historian  Priscus,  whose 
embassy  is  a  source  of  curious  instruction,  was  ac- 
costed, in  the  camp  of  Attila,  by  a  stranger,  who 
saluted  him  in  the  Greek  language,  but  whose  dress 
and  figure  displayed  the  appearance  of  a  wealthy 
Scythian.  In  the  siege  of  Viminiacum,  he  had  lost, 
according  to  his  own  account,  his  fortune  and 
liberty :  he  became  the  slave  of  Onegesius  ;  but 
his  faithful  services,  again.st  the  Romans  and  the 
Acatzires,  had  gradually  raised  him  to  the  rank 
of  the  native  Huns  ;  to  whom  he  was  attached  by 
the  domestic  pledges  of  a  new  wife  and  several 
children.  The  spoils  of  war  had  restored  and  im- 
proved his  private  property  ;  he  was  admitted  to  the 
table  of  his  former  lord  ;  and  the  apostate  Greek 
blessed  the  hour  of  his  captivity,  since  it  had  been 
the  introduction  to  a  happy  and  independent  state, 
which  he  held  by  the  honourable  tenure  of  military 
service.  This  reflection  naturally  produced  a  dis- 
pute on  the  advantages  and  defects  of  the  Roman 
government,  which  was  severely  arraigned  by  the 
apostate,  and  defended  by  Priscus  in  a  prolix  and 
feeble  declamation.  The  freedman  of  Onegesius 
exposed,  in  true  and  lively  colours,  tbe  vices  of  a 

torians,  and  the  Latin  christians,  thought  themselves  secure  of  gaining 
the  sons  and  grandsons  of  Ziogis,  who  treated  the  rival  raissionarics 
with  impartial  favour. 

f  The  (iermans,  who  exterminated  Varus  and  his  legions,  had  been 
particularly  offended  with  the  Roman  laws  and  lawyers.  One  of  tin- 
barbarians,  after  the  effectnat  precautions  of  cutting  out  the  tongue  of 
an  advocate,  and  sewing  up  his  mouth,  observed,  with  much  satisfac- 
tion, that  the  viper  could  no  lunger  hiss.     Florus,  iv.  12. 

f  I'riscus,  p.  3!).  It  should  seem  that  the  Huns  preferred  the  Gothic 
and  Latin  languages  to  their  own;  which  was  probably  a  harsh  and 
barren  idiom. 

p  Philip  de  Comines,  in  his  admirable  picture  of  the  last  moments  of 
Lewis  XI.  (Memoires,  I.  vi.  c.  12.)  represents  the  insolence  of  his  phy- 
sician, who,  in  live  months,  extorted  34,000  crowns,  and  a  rich  bishop- 
ric, from  the  stern  avaricious  tyrant. 

h  Priscus  fp.  61.)  extols  the  equity  of  the  Roman  laws,  which  pro. 
tected  the  life  of  a  slave.  Occidere  solent  (says  Tacitus  of  the  Ger-. 
mans)  non  disciplinii  et  severitate,  sed  impctu  et  ira,  lit  iiiiiuicum,  nisi 
quod  impiine.  De  Moribus  Germ.  c.  25.  The  Heruli,  who  were  the 
subjects  of  Attila,  claimed,  and  exercised,  the  power  of  life  and  death 
over  their  slaves.  See  a  remarkable  instance  in  the  second  book  of 
Agathias, 
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OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 


f>^ 


declining  empire,  of  wliich  he  had  so  long  been  the 
victim;  the  cruel  absurdity  of  the  Roman  princes, 
unable  to  protect  their  subjects  against  the  public 
enemy,  unwilling  to  trust  them  with  arms  for  their 
own  defence  ;  the  intolerable  weight  of  taxes,  ren- 
dered still  more  oppressive  by  the  intricate  or  arbi- 
trary modes  of  collection  ;  the  obscurity  of  numerous 
and  contradictory  laws  ;  the  tedious  and  expensive 
forms  of  judicial  proceedings  ;  the  partial  adminis- 
tration of  justice  ;  and  the  universal  corruption, 
which  increased  the  influence  of  the  rich,  and 
aggravated  the  misfortunes  of  the  poor.  A  senti- 
ment of  patriotic  sympathy  was  at  length  revived  in 
the  breast  of  the  fortunate  exile  ;  and  he  lamented, 
with  a  flood  of  tears,  the  guilt  or  weakness  of  those 
magistrates,  who  had  perverted  the  wisest  and  most 
salutary  institutions.' 
_    .     ,  The  timid,  or  selfish,  policy  of  the 

1  reaty  of  peace 

between   Atiiia   westem   Romans  had  abandoned  the 
empire,  castem   empire    to   the   Huns.''    The 

A.  D.  446.  jpjj  jjf  armies,  and  the  want  of  disci- 
pline, or  virtue,  were  not  supplied  by  the  personal 
character  of  the  monarch.  Theodosius  might  still 
affect  the  style,  as  well  as  the  title,  of  Invincible 
Augustus  ;  but  he  was  reduced  to  solicit  the  cle- 
mency of  Attila,  who  imperiously  dictated  these 
harsh  and  humiliating  conditions  of  peace.  I.  The 
emperor  of  the  east  resigned,  by  an  express  or 
tacit  convention,  an  extensive  and  important  terri- 
tory, which  stretched  along  the  southern  banks  of 
the  Danube,  from  Singidunum  or  Belgrade,  as  far 
as  Novse,  in  the  diocese  of  Thrace.  The  breadth 
was  defined  by  the  vague  computation  of  fifteen 
days' journey  ;  but,  from  the  proposal  of  Attila,  to 
remove  the  situation  of  the  national  market,  it  soon 
appeared,  that  he  comprehended  the  ruined  city  of 
Naissus  within  the  limits  of  his  dominions.  II. 
The  king  of  the  Huns  required  and  obtained,  that 
his  tribute  or  subsidy  should  be  augmented  from 
seven  hundred  pounds  of  gold  to  the  annual  sum 
of  two  thousand  one  hundred  ;  and  he  stipulated 
the  immediate  payment  of  six  thousand  pounds  of 
gold  to  defray  the  expenses,  or  to  expiate  the  guilt, 
of  the  war.  One  might  imagine,  that  such  a  de- 
mand, which  scarcely  equalled  the  measure  of 
private  wealth,  would  have  been  readily  discharged 
by  the  opulent  empire  of  the  east;  and  the  public 
distress  affords  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  impo- 
verished, or  at  least  of  the  di.sorderly,  state  of  the 
finances.  A  large  proportion  of  the  taxes,  extorted 
from  the  people,  was  detained  and  intercepted  in 
their  passage,  through  the  foulest  channels,  to  the 
treasury  of  Constantinople.  The  revenue  was  dis- 
sipated by  Theodosius,  and  his  favourites,  in  wastc- 

>  See  llie  whole  conversation  in  Priscus,  p.  59—62. 

It  No?a  iterum  Orienti  assurcit  riiiiia  ....  quum  nulla  ab  Occi. 
dentalibus  ferrentur  auxilia.  Prosper.Tyro  composed  his  Chronicle 
in  the  west;  and  his  observation  imphes  a  censure. 

I  Accordini;  to  the  description,  or  rather  invective,  of  Chrysostom, 
an  auction  of  Byzantine  hixnry  must  have  tieen  very  productive.  Every 
wealthy  house  possessed  a  semicircni.nr  table  of  masjty  silver,  such  as 
two  men  could  scarcely  lift,  a  vase  of  solid  j;old  of  the  weight  of  forty 
pounds,  cups,  dishes  of  the  same  metal,  &c. 

m  The  articles  of  the  treaty,  expres.sed  without  much  order  or  pre- 
cision, may  be  found  in  Priscus.  (p.  .14 — ,17.  53,  Jkc.)  Count  Marcelli. 
nus  dispenses  some  comfort,  by  observinj;,  1st.   That  Attila  hinxclf 


ful  and  profuse  luxury;  which  was  di.sgaised  by 
the  names  of  imperial  magnificence,  or  christian 
charity.  The  immediate  supplies  had  been  ex- 
hausted by  the  unforeseen  necessity  of  military 
preparations.  A  personal  contribution,  rigorously, 
but  capriciously,  imposed  on  the  members  of  the 
senatorian  order,  was  the  only  expedient  that  could 
disarm,  without  loss  of  time,  the  impatient  avarice 
of  Attila  ;  and  the  poverty  of  the  nobles  compelled 
them  to  adopt  the  scandalous  resource  of  exposing 
to  public  auction  the  jewels  of  their  wives,  and  the 
hereditary  ornaments  of  their  palaces.'  III.  The 
king  of  the  Huns  appears  to  have  established,  as  a 
principle  of  national  jurisprudence,  that  he  could 
never  lose  the  property,  which  he  had  once  ac- 
quired, in  the  persons  who  had  yielded  cither  a 
voluntary,  or  reluctant,  submission  to  his  authority. 
From  this  principle  he  concluded,  and  the  conclu- 
sions of  Attila  were  irrevocable  laws,  that  the  Huns, 
who  had  been  taken  prisoners  in  war,  should  be 
released  without  delay,  and  without  ransom  ;  that 
every  Roman  captive,  who  had  presumed  to  escape, 
should  purchase  his  right  to  freedom  at  the  price 
of  twelve  pieces  of  gold  ;  and  that  all  the  barba- 
rians, who  had  deserted  the  standard  of  Attila, 
should  be  restored,  without  any  promise,  or  stipula- 
tion, of  pardon.  In  the  execution  of  this  cruel  and 
ignominious  treaty,  the  imperial  ofiicers  were  forced 
to  massacre  several  loyal  and  noble  deserters,  who 
refused  to  devote  themselves  to  certain  death  ;  and 
the  Romans  forfeited  all  reasonable  claims  to  the 
friendship  of  any  Scythian  people,  by  this  public 
confession,  that  they  were  destitute  either  of  fai(4i, 
or  power,  to  protect  the  suppliants,  who  had  em- 
braced the  throne  of  Theodosius.'" 

The  firmness  of  a  single  town,  so  jj  j^.;,  „f  ^^^^ 
obscure,  that,  except  on  this  occasion,  Azimuntines. 
it  has  never  been  mentioned  by  any  historian  or 
geographer,  exposed  the  disgrace  of  the  emperor 
and  empire.  Azimus,  or  Azimuntium,  a  small  city 
of  Thrace  on  the  Illyrian  borders,"  had  been  dis- 
tinguished by  the  martial  spirit  of  its  youth,  the 
skill  and  reputation  of  the  leaders  whom  they  had 
chosen,  and  their  daring  exploits  against  the  innu- 
merable host  of  the  barbarians.  Instead  of  tamely 
expecting  their  approach,  the  Azimuntines  attacked, 
in  frequent  and  successful  sallies,  the  troops  of  the 
Huns,  who  gradually  declined  the  dangerous  neigh- 
bourhood ;  rescued  from  their  hands  the  spoil  and 
the  captives,  and  recruited  their  domestic  force  by 
the  voluntary  association  of  fugitives  and  deserters. 
After  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  Attila  still  me- 
naced the  empire  with  implacable  war,  unless  the 
Azimuntines   were    persuaded,   or  compelled,    to 

solicited  the  i>eace  and  presents,  which  he  had  formerly  refused  ;  and, 
2dly,  That  aliout  the  same  time,  the  amltassidors  of  India  presented  a 
fine  large  tame  ticer  to  the  emperor  Theoilosius. 

n  Priscus.  p.  a'l,  36.  Amonc:  the  hundred  and  eighty-two  forts  or 
castles,  of  Thrace,  euiimerateif  by  Pocopins,  (de  Editiciis  I-  iv.  c.  xi. 
torn.  ii.  p.  92.  edit.  Paris.)  there  is  one  of  the  name  of  Esimontou^ 
whose  position  is  iloubtl'ully  marked,  in  the  neifrhbourhood  of  An- 
chialu.s,  and  the  Euxinc  sea.  The  name  and  walls  of  Azimuntium 
mi:;ht  subsist  till  the  reiffn  of  .lustinian  ;  but  the  race  of  its  brave 
defenders  had  been  carefully  extirpateti  by  the  jealousy  of  the  Uomau 
princes. 
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comply  with  the  conditions  which  their  sovereign 
had  accepted.  The  ministers  of  Theodosius  eon- 
I'essed  with  shame,  and  with  truth,  that  they  no 
longer  possessed  any  authority  over  a  society  of 
men,  who  so  hravely  asserted  their  natural  inde- 
pendence;  and  the  king  of  the  Huns  condescended 
to  ncgociate  an  equal  exchange  with  the  citizens  of 
Azinius.  They  demanded  the  restitution  of  some 
shepherds,  who,  witli  their  cattle,  had  been  acci- 
dentally surprised.  A  strict,  though  fruitless,  in- 
([uiry  was  allowed  :  but  the  Huns  were  obliged  to 
swear,  that  they  did  not  detain  any  prisoners  be- 
longing to  the  city,  before  they  could  recover  two 
surviving  countrymen,  whom  the  Azimuntines  had 
reserved  as  pledges  for  the  safety  of  their  lost  com- 
panions. Attila,  on  his  side,  was  satisfied,  and 
deceived,  by  their  solemn  asseveration,  that  the 
rest  of  the  captives  had  been  put  to  the  sword  ;  and 
that  it  was  their  constant  practice,  immediately  to 
dismiss  the  Romans  and  the  deserters,  who  had 
obtained  the  security  of  the  public  faith.  This 
prudent  and  oflicious  dissimulation  may  be  con- 
demned, or  excused,  by  the  casuists,  as  they  incline 
to  the  rigid  decree  of  .St.  Augustin,  or  to  the  milder 
sentiment  of  St.  Jerom  and  St.  Chrysostom :  but 
every  soldier,  every  statesman,  must  acknowledge, 
that,  if  the  race  of  the  Azimuntines  had  been  en- 
couraged and  multiplied,  the  barbarians  would 
have  ceased  to  trample  on  the  majesty  of  the  em- 
pire." 
^  ,  It  %vould  have  been  strange,  indeed. 

Embassies  from     .-  _,,         ,       .  ,       ,  ,  , 

Aiiiii  to  Con-    if  Theodosius   had  purchased,  by  the 

staliliDOl)le.  ^  c     \  i  ,•  i 

'  loss    ot    honour,  a   secure   and   solid 

tranquillity  ;  or  if  his  lameness  had  not  invited  tlie 
repetition  of  injuries.  The  Byzantine  court  was 
insulted  by  five  or  six  successive  embassies;?  and 
the  ministers  of  Attila  were  uniformly  instructed  to 
press  the  tardy  or  imperfect  execution  of  the  last 
treaty  ;  to  produce  the  names  of  fugitives  and  de- 
serters, who  were  still  protected  by  the  empire  ;  and 
to  declare,  with  seeming  moderation,  that  unless 
their  sovereign  obtained  complete  and  immediate  sa- 
tisfaction, it  would  be  impossible  for  him,  were  it 
even  his  wish,  to  check  the  resentment  of  his  war- 
like tribes.  Besides  the  motives  of  pride  and  in- 
terest, which  might  prompt  the  king  of  the  Huns  to 
continue  this  train  of  negociation,  he  was  influenced 
by  the  less  honourable  view  of  enriching  his  favour- 
ites at  the  expense  of  his  enemies.  The  imperial 
treasury  was  exhausted,  to  procure  the  friendly  cili- 
ces of  the  ambassadors,  and  their  principal  attend- 

o  The  peevish  dispute  of  St.  Jerom  and  St.  Angnstin,  wholahoured, 
by  diffen-nt  expedients,  to  reconcile  the  aeemintj  quarrel  of  the  twc* 
aposlteK  St.  Pi-lrr  .ind  St.  Paul,  depends  on  the  solution  o(  an  import- 
ant question,  (Middleton's  Works,  vol,  ii.  p.  5—10.)  which  has  been 
frequently  at;itnted  by  catholic  and  protestaot  divines,  and  even  by 
lawyers  and  philosoidiers  of  every  age. 

p  Mun(es(}!ii(Mi  ff^onsiderations  sur  la  Grandeur,  &c.  c.  xix.)  has  de- 
lineated, with  a  lx>ld  and  easy  pencil,  some  of  the  most  striking?  cir- 
cumstances of  the  pride  of  Attila,  and  the  disgraceof  the  Romans.  He 
deserves  the  praise  of  having-  read  the  Fragments  of  Priscus,  which 
liave  been  too  much  disreKarded. 

q  See  Priscus.  p.  69.  71,72,  &c.  1  would  fain  believe,  that  this  ad. 
venturer  was  afterwards  crucitied  by  the  order  of  Attila,  on  a  suspicion 
of  trca.sonable  practices;  but  Priscus  (p.  57.)  has  too  plainly  distin- 
guished (iro  persons  of  the  name  of  Constaotius,  who,  from  the  similar 
erent«  of  their  lives,  might  have  been  easily  confounded. 


ants,  whose  favourable  report  might  conduce  to  the 
maintenance  of  peace.  The  barbarian  monarch  was 
flattered  by  the  liberal  reception  of  Iiis  ministers; 
he  computed  with  pleasure  the  value  and  splendour 
of  their  gifts,  rigorously  exacted  the  performance 
of  every  promise,  which  would  contribute  to  their 
private  emolument,  and  treated  as  an  important 
business  of  state,  the  marriage  of  his  secretary 
Constantius.i  That  Gallic  adventurer,  who  was 
recommended  by  ^'Etius  to  the  king  of  the  Huns, 
had  engaged  his  service  to  the  ministers  of  Constan- 
tinople, for  the  stipulated  reward  of  a  wealthy  and 
noble  wife;  and  the  daughter  of  count  Saturninus 
was  chosen  to  discharge  the  obligations  of  her  coun- 
try. The  reluctance  of  the  victim,  some  domestic 
troubles,  and  the  unjust  confiscation  of  her  fortune, 
cooled  the  ardour  of  her  interested  lover;  but  he 
still  demanded,  in  the  name  of  Attila,  an  equivalent 
alliance ;  and  after  many  ambiguous  tlelays  and 
excuses,  the  Byzantine  court  was  compelled  to  sa- 
crifice to  this  insolent  stranger  the  widow  of  Arma- 
tius,  whose  birth,  opulence,  and  beauty,  placed  her 
in  the  most  illustrious  rank  of  the  Roman  matrons. 
For  these  importunate  and  oppressive  embassies, 
.\ttila  claimed  a  suitable  return  :  he  weighed,  with 
suspicious  pride,  the  character  and  station  of  the 
imperial  envoys  ;  but  he  condescended  to  promise, 
that  he  would  advance  as  far  as  Sardica,  to  receive 
any  ministers  who  had  been  invested  with  the  con- 
sular dignity.  The  council  of  Theodosius  eluded 
this  proposal,  by  representing  the  desolate  and 
ruined  condition  of  Sardica ;  and  even  ventured  to 
insinuate,  that  every  officer  of  the  army  or  household 
was  qualified  to  treat  with  the  most  powerful  princes 
of  Seythia.  Maximin,'  a  respectable  courtier? 
whose  abilities  had  been  long  exercised  in  civil  and 
military  employments,  accepted  with  reluctance  the 
troublesome,  and  perhaps  dangerous,  commission,  \ 
of  reconciling  the  angry  spirit  of  the  king  of  the  | 
Huns.  His  friend,  the  historian  Priscus,"  embraced 
the  opportunity  of  observing  the  barbarian  hero 
in  the  peaceful  and  domestic  scenes  of  life  :  but  the 
secret  of  the  embassy,  a  fatal  and  guilty  secret,  was 
intrusted  only  to  the  interpreter  Vigilius.  The  two 
last  ambassadors  of  the  Huns,  Orestes,  a  noble  i 
subject  of  the  Pannonian  province,  and  Edecon,  a 
valiant  chieftain  of  the  tribe  of  the  Scyrri,  returned 
at  the  same  time  from  Constantinople  to  the  royal 
camp.  Their  obscure  names  were  afterwards  illus- 
trated by  the  extraordinary  fortune  and  the  contrast 
of  their  sons ;   the  two  servants  of  Attila  became 

r  In  the  Persian  treaty  concluded  in  the  year  422.  tlie^  wise  and 
eloquent  Maxiniin  had  been  the  assessor  of  Ardahurius.  (Socrates,  1.  f 
vii.  c.  20.)  When  Marcian  ascended  the  throne,  the  office  of  Great  I 
Chamberlain  was  bestowed  on  Maximin.  who  is  ranked,  in  a  pub-  i 
he  edict,  among  the  four  principal  ministers  of  state.  {Noveil.  ad  4 
Calr.  Cod.  Theod.  p.  31  )  He  executed  a  civil  and  military  com- 
mission ill  the  eastern  provinces;  and  his  death  was  lamented  hy  the 
savaices  of  .Ethiopia,  whose  incursions  be  had  repressed.  See  Priscus, 
p.  40,  41. 

•  Priscus  was  a  native  of  Panium  iu  Thrace,  and  deserved,  by  his 
elofjuence,  an  honourable  place  among  the  sophists  of  the  age.  His 
Ilyzantine  history,  which  related  to  his  own  times,  was  comprised  in 
seven  bonks.  Scc  Fabricius,  liibliot.  GriEC.  tom.  vi.  p.  235,  236.  Not- 
witlislanding  the  charitable  judgment  of  the  critics,  I  suspect  that 
Priscus  was  a  pagan. 
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the  fathers  of  the  last  Romnn  emperor  of  the  west, 
and  of  the  first  barbarian  king  of  Italy. 
The  embassy  of  The  ambassadors,  w  ho  were  followed 
Maximici  to  At-  jjj-  ^  mimerous  train  of  men  and  horses, 
a!  d.  448.  made  their  first  halt  at  Sardica,  at  the 
distance  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  or  thirteen 
days'  journey,  from  Constantinople.  As  the  remains 
of  Sardica  were  still  included  within  the  limits  of 
the  empire,  Jt  was  incumbent  on  the  Romans  to 
exercise  the  duties  of  hospitality.  They  provided, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  provincials,  a  suflicient 
number  of  sheep  and  oxen  ;  and  invited  the  Huns 
to  a  splendid,  or,  at  least,  a  plentiful,  supper.  But 
the  harmony  of  the  entertainment  was  soon  disturbed 
by  mutual  prejudice  and  indiscretion.  The  great- 
ness of  the  emperor  and  the  empire  was  warmly 
maintained  by  their  ministers;  the  Huns,  with  equal 
ardour,  asserted  the  superiority  of  their  victorious 
monarch  :  the  dispute  was  inflamed  by  the  rash  and 
unseasonable  flattery  of  Vigilius,  who  passionately 
rejected  the  comparison  of  a  mere  mortal  with  the 
divine  Theodosius  ;  and  it  was  with  extreme  difli- 
culty  that  Maximin  and  Priscus  were  able  to  divert 
the  conversation,  or  to  soothe  the  angry  minds,  of 
the  barbarians.  When  they  rose  from  table,  the 
imperial  ambassador  presented  Edecon  and  Orestes 
with  rich  gifts  of  silk  robes  and  Indian  pearls,  which 
they  thankfully  accepted.  Yet  Orestes  could  not 
forbear  insinuating,  that  he  had  not  always  been 
treated  with  such  respect  and  liberality:  and  the 
offensive  distinction,  which  was  implied,  between 
his  civil  oflice  and  the  hereditary  rank  of  his  col- 
league, seems  to  have  made  Edecon  a  doubtful 
friend,  and  Orestes  an  irreconcilable  enemy.  After 
this  entertainment,  they  travelled  about  one  hundred 
miles  from  Sardica  to  Naissus.  That  flourishing 
city,  which  had  given  birth  to  the  great  Constantine, 
was  levelled  with  the  ground  ;  the  inhabitants  were 
destroyed  or  dispersed  ;  and  the  appearance  of  some 
sick  persons,  who  were  still  permitted  to  exist 
among  the  ruins  of  the  churches,  served  only  to  in- 
crease the  horror  of  the  prospect.  The  surface  of 
the  country  was  covered  with  the  bones  of  the  slain  ; 
and  the  ambassadors,  who  directed  their  course  to 
the  north-west,  were  obliged  to  pass  the  hills  of 
modern  Scrvia,  before  they  descended  into  the  flat 
and  marshy  grounds,  which  are  terminated  by  the 
Danube.  The  Huns  were  masters  of  the  great  river ; 
their  navigation  was  performed  in  large  canoes, 
hollowed  out  of  the  trunk  of  a  single  tree :  the 
ministers  of  Theodosius  were  safely  landed  on  the 
opposite  bank  ;  and  their  barbarian  associates  im- 
mediately hastened  to  the  camp  of  Attila.  which 
was  equally  prepared  for  the  amusements  of  hunt- 
ing, or  of  war.  No  sooner  had  Maximin  advanced 
about  two  miles  from  the  Danube,  than  he  began  to 
experience  the  fastidious  insolence  of  the  conqueror. 
He  was  sternly  forbid  to  pitch  his  tents  in  a  pleasant 

f  The  llutis  themselves  still  continued  to  despise  tiie  hihollrs  of  .ijjri. 

euUure:  tlicy  abnsid  the  privilege  of  a  victorious  iiatinn  ;  and  the 

fioths,  their  iiidustrums  suhjecls  who  cultivated  the  earth,  dreaded  their 

neighbourhood,  like  tliat  of  so  many  ravctious  wolves.  (l'ri.scus,  p.  45.) 
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valley,  lest  he  should  infringe  the  distant  awe  that 
was  due  to  the  royal  mansion.  The  ministers  of 
Attila  pressed  him  to  communicate  the  business,  and 
the  instructions,  which  he  reserved  for  the  ear  of 
their  sovereign.  When  Maximin  temperately  urged 
the  contrary  practice  of  nations,  he  was  still  more 
confounded  to  find,  that  the  resolutions  of  the 
Sacred  Consistory,  those  secrets  (says  Priscus) 
which  should  not  be  revealed  to  the  gods  them- 
selves, had  been  treacherously  disclosed  to  the  pub- 
lic enemy.  On  his  refusal  to  comply  with  such 
ignominious  terms,  the  imperial  envoy  was  com- 
manded instantly  to  depart ;  the  order  was  recalled  ; 
it  was  again  repeated  ;  and  the  Huns  renewed  their 
inefl'eetual  attempts  to  subdue  tlie  patient  firmness 
of  Maximin.  At  length,  by  the  intercession  of 
Scotta,  the  brother  of  Onegesius,  whose  friendship 
had  been  purchased  by  a  liberal  gift,  he  was  admit- 
ted to  the  royal  presence  ;  but,  instead  of  obtaining 
a  decisive  answer,  he  was  compclletl  to  undertake 
a  remote  journey  toward  the  north,  that  Attila 
might  enjoy  the  proud  satisfaction  of  receiving,  in 
the  same  camp,  the  ambassadors  of  the  eastern  and 
western  empires.  His  journey  was  regulated  by  the 
guides,  who  obliged  him  to  halt,  to  hasten  his 
inarch,  or  to  deviate  from  the  common  road,  as  it 
best  suited  the  convenience  of  the  king.  The  Romans 
wlio  traversed  the  plains  of  Hungary,  suppose  that 
they  passed  several  navigable  rivers,  either  in  canoes 
or  portable  boats  ;  but  there  is  reason  to  suspect 
that  the  winding  stream  of  the  Teyss,  or  Tibiseus, 
might  present  itself  indifferent  places  under  difl'erent 
names.  From  the  contiguous  villages  they  received 
a  plentiful  and  regular  supply  of  provisions  ;  mead 
instead  of  wine,  millet  in  the  place  of  bread,  and  a 
certain  liquor  named  camus,  wliich,  according  to 
the  report  of  Priscus,  was  distilled  from  barley.' 
Such  fare  might  appear  coarse  and  indelicate  to  men 
who  had  tasted  the  luxury  of  Constantinople :  but, 
in  their  accidental  distress,  they  were  relieved  by 
the  gentleness  and  hospitality  of  the  same  barba- 
rians, so  terrible  and  so  merciless  in  war.  The  am- 
bassadors had  encamped  on  the  edge  of  a  large 
morass.  A  violent  tempest  of  wind  and  rain,  of 
thunder  and  lightning,  overturned  their  tents,  im- 
mersed their  baggage  and  furniture  in  the  water, 
and  scattered  their  retinue,  who  wandered  in  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  uncertain  of  their  road,  and 
apprehensive  of  some  unknown  danger,  till  they 
awakenetl  by  their  cries  the  inliabitants  of  a  neigh- 
bouring village,  the  property  of  the  widow  of  Hlcda. 
A  bright  illumination,  and,  in  a  few  moments,  a 
comfortable  fire  of  reetis,  was  kindled  by  their  offi- 
cious benevolence  :  the  w  ants,  and  even  the  desires, 
of  the  Romans  were  liberally  satisfied ;  and  they 
seem  to  have  been  embarrassed  by  the  singular 
politeness  of  IJIeda's  widow,  who  added  to  her 
other  favours  the  gift,  or  at  least  the  li>an,  of  a  sufti- 


Tn  the  s.-rme  manner  the  Sarfs  and  Tadpics  provide  for  their  own  sub. 
sisteiicc,  and  for  that  of  the  llsljcc  Tartars,  their  lazy  .and  rapacious 
sovereigns.    See  Genealogical  History  of  the  Tartar.s  p.  423,  455,  &c. 
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cieiil  numlx-r  of  heaiitifiil  .ind  (il)se(|iiious  damsels. 
The  siiiisliiiif  cit'  the  surreedins  day  was  dedicated 
to  repose  ;  tn  eollcet  and  dry  tlie  bafrsfi'S'"-  »"'•  to 
tlie  ret'rcshiuent  of  the  men  and  horses  ;  but,  in  the 
evening,  before  they  pursued  their  journey,  tlie  am- 
bassadors expressed  their  gratitude  to  the  bounte- 
ous lady  of  the  village,  by  a  very  acecptablc  present 
of  silver  eups,  red  lleeces,  dried  fruits,  and  Indian 
pepper.  Soon  after  this  adventure,  they  rejoined 
the  niareli  of  Attila,  from  whom  they  had  been  se- 
parated about  six  days  ;  and  slowly  proceeded  to 
the  capital  of  an  empire,  which  did  not  contain,  in 
the  space  of  several  thousand  miles,  a  single  city. 
The  royal  villa'-c  As  far  as  wc  may  ascertain  the  vague 
aud  jialuie.  and  obscure  geography  of  Priscus,  this 
capital  appears  to  have  been  seated  between  the 
Danube,  the  Teyss,  and  the  Carpathian  hills  in  the 
plains  of  Upper  Hungary,  and  most  probably  in  (he 
neighbourhood  of  .fazbcrin,  Agria,  or  Tokay."  fn 
its  origin  it  could  be  no  more  than  an  accidental 
camp,  which,  by  the  long  and  frequent  resilience 
of  Attila,  had  insensibly  swelled  into  a  huge  village, 
for  the  reception  of  his  court,  of  the  troops  who 
followed  his  person,  and  of  the  various  multitude 
of  idle  or  industrious  slaves  and  retainers."  The 
baths,  constructed  by  Onegesius,  were  the  only  edi- 
fice of  stone ;  the  materials  had  been  transported 
from  Pannonia ;  and  since  the  adjacent  country 
was  destitute  even  of  large  timber,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, that  the  meaner  habitations  of  the  royal 
village  consisted  of  straw,  of  mud,  or  of  canvass. 
The  wooden  houses  of  the  more  illustrious  Huns, 
were  built  and  adorned  with  rude  magnilieence, 
according  to  the  rank,  the  fortune,  or  the  taste  of 
the  proprietors.  They  seem  to  have  been  distributed 
with  some  degree  of  order  and  symmetry  ;  and  each 
spot  became  more  honourable  as  it  approached  the 
person  of  the  sovereign.  The  palace  of  Attila,  which 
surpassed  all  other  houses  in  his  dominions,  was 
built  entirely  of  wood,  and  covered  an  ample  .space 
of  ground.  The  outward  enclosure  was  a  lofty  wall, 
or  pallisade,  of  smooth  s(|uare  timl)er,  intersected 
with  high  towers,  but  intended  rather  for  ornament 
than  defence.  This  wall,  wliieh  seems  to  have  en- 
circled the  declivity  of  a  hill,  comprehended  a  great 
variety  of  wooden  edifices,  adapted  to  the  uses  of 
royalty.  A  separate  house  was  assigned  to  each  of 
the  numerous  wives  of  Attila;  and,  instead  of  the 
rigid  and  illiberal  confinement  imposed  by  Asiatic 
jealousy,  they  politely  admitted  the  Roman  am- 
bassadors to  their  presence,  their  table,  and  even 
to  the  freedom  of  an  innocent  embrace.  When 
Maximin  offered  his  presents  to  Cerca,  the  principal 
queen,  he  admired  the  singular  architecture  of  her 
mansion,  the  height  of  the  round  columns,  the  size 

n  It  15  evident,  that  Priscus  passed  the  Danube  and  the  Teyss,  and 
that  he  did  'not  reacli  Uic  foot  of  the  Carpatliian  liills.  Ai;ria,  Tokay, 
and  Jazberin,  arc  situated  in  the  plains  circumscribed  by  this  difiniliuii. 
iVI.  dc  Buat  'llistoire  des  Peoples,  &c.  torn.  vii.  p.  4fil.)  liaji  chosen 
Tokay  ;  Otrokosci,  (p.  ISO.  apud  M.iscou,  ix.  2.1)  a  learned  Hun;;arian, 
lias  preferred  Jazberin,  a  place  about  thirty-six  miles  westward  of 
Buda  and  the  Danube. 

X  The  royal  village  of  Attila  may  be  compared  to  the  city  of  Kara, 
coruin,  the  residence  of  the  successors  of  /in;,'is;  which,  though  it  ap. 
pears  to  liave  been  a  more  stable  habitation,  did  not  equal  the  size  or 


and  beauty  of  the  wood,  which  was  curiously  shaped, 
or  turned,  or  polished,  or  carved  ;  and  his  attentive 
eye  was  able  to  discover  some  taste  in  the  orua- 
menls,  and  some  regularity  in  the  proportions.  After 
passing  through  tlie  guards,  who  watched  before  the 
gate,  the  ambassadors  were  introduced  into  the 
private  apartment  of  Cerca.  The  wife  of  Attila  re- 
ceived their  visit  sitting,  or  rather  lying,  on  a  soft 
<-ouch  ;  the  floor  was  covered  with  a  carpet ;  the 
domestics  formed  a  circle  round  the  queen  ;  and 
her  damsels,  seated  on  the  ground,  were  employed 
in  working  the  variegated  embroidery  which  adorn- 
ed the  dress  of  the  barbaric  warriors.  The  Huns 
were  ambitious  of  displaying  those  riches  which 
were  the  fruit  and  evidence  of  their  victories:  the 
trappings  of  their  horses,  their  swords,  and  even 
their  shoes,  were  studded  with  gold  and  precious 
stones  ;  and  their  tables  were  profusely  spread  with 
plates,  and  goblets,  and  vases  of  gold  and  silver, 
which  had  l)een  fashioned  by  the  labour  of  Grecian 
artists.  The  monarch  alone  assumed  the  superior 
pride  of  still  adhering  to  the  simplicity  of  his  Scy- 
thian ancestors.''  The  dress  of  Attila,  his  arms,  and 
the  furniture  of  his  horse,  were  plain,  without  orna- 
ment, and  of  a  single  colour.  The  royal  table  wa.s 
served  in  wooden  cups  and  platters  ;  flesh  was  his 
only  food;  and  the  conqueror  of  the  north  never 
tasted  the  luxury  of  bread. 

When  Attila  first  gave  audience  to  The  beiiavinur 
the  Roman  ambassadors  on  the  banks  rioman  am'bal' 
of  the  Danube,  his  tent  was  eneom-  sapors. 
passed  with  a  formidable  guard.  The  monarch 
himself  was  seated  in  a  wooden  chair.  His  stern 
countenance,  angry  gestures,  and  impatient  tone, 
astonished  the  firmness  of  Maximin  ;  but  Vigilius 
had  more  reason  to  tremble,  since  he  distinctly 
understood  the  menace,  that  if  Attila  did  not  re- 
spect the  law  of  nations,  he  would  nail  the  deceitful 
interpreter  to  a  cross,  and  leave  his  body  to  the 
vultures.  The  barbarian  condescended,  by  pro- 
ducing an  accurate  list,  to  expose  the  bold  false- 
hood of  Vigilius,  who  had  allirmcd  that  no  more 
than  seventeen  deserters  could  be  found.  But  he 
arrogantly  declared,  that  he  apprehended  only  the 
disgrace  of  contending  with  his  fugitive  slaves  ; 
since  he  despised  their  impotent  efforts  to  defend 
the  provinces  which  Thcodosius  had  intrusted  to 
their  arms  ;  "  For  what  fortress,"  (added  Attila,) 
"  what  city,  in  the  wide  extent  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, can  hope  to  exist,  secure  and  impregnable,  if 
it  is  our  pleasure  that  it  should  be  erased  from  the 
earth  ?"  He  dismissed,  however,  the  interpreter, 
who  returned  to  Constantinople  with  his  peremp- 
tory demand  of  more  complete  restitution,  and  a 
more  splendid  embassy.     His  anger  gradually  sub- 

splendour  of  the  town  and  abbey  of  St.  Denys,  in  the  13th  century. 
(See  Rubniquis,  in  the  HistoireGenerale  des  Voyane.",  tom.  vii.  p.  28tj.) 
The  camp  of  Anrpir.;7,cbp,  as  it  is  so  a^'reeably  described  by  Rernier, 
tom.  ii.  p.  217— 'i.3-''  )  birnded  tlie  manners  of  Scythiawith  the  ma;;nifi- 
cctice  and  luxury  "i  llinilustaii. 

>■  When  the  .Mu;;iils  displayed  the  spoils  of  Asia,  in  the  diet  of  Ton. 
cat,  the  throne  of  Zin^is  was  still  covered  with  the  oriijinal  black  felt 
carpel,  on  which  he  had  been  seated,  when  he  was  raised  to  the  com- 
mand of  his  warlike  countrymen.    See  Vie  de  Gengiscan,  I.  iv.  c.  9. 
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sided,  and  his  domestic  satisfaction,  in  a  marriage 
which  he  celebrated  on  the  road  with  the  daughter 
of  E;>lam,  might  perhaps  contribute  to  mollify  the 
native  fierceness  of  his  temper.  The  entrance  of 
Attila  into  the  royal  village,  was  marked  by  a  very 
singular  ceremony.  A  numerous  troop  of  women 
came  out  to  meet  their  hero  and  their  king.  They 
marched  before  him,  distributed  into  long  and  re- 
gular files :  the  intervals  between  the  files  were 
filled  by  white  veils  of  thin  linen,  which  the  women 
on  either  side  bore  aloft  in  their  hands,  and  which 
formed  a  canopy  for  a  chorus  of  joung  virgins,  w ho 
chanted  hymns  and  songs  in  the  Scythian  language. 
The  wife  of  his  favourite  Oncgcsius,  with  a  train 
of  female  attendants,  saluted  Attila  at  the  door  of 
her  own  house,  on  his  way  to  the  palace  ;  and  offer- 
ed, according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  her  re- 
spectful homage,  by  entreating  him  to  taste  the 
wine  and  meat,  which  she  had  prepared  for  his 
reception.  As  soon  as  the  monarch  had  graciously 
accepted  her  hospitable  gift,  his  domestics  lifted  a 
small  silver  table  to  a  convenient  height,  as  he  sat 
on  horseback ;  and  Attila,  when  he  had  touched  the 
goblet  with  his  lips,  again  saluted  the  wife  of  One- 
gesius,  and  continued  his  march.  During  his  resi- 
dence at  the  seat  of  empire,  his  hours  were  not 
wasted  in  the  recluse  idleness  of  a  seraglio ;  and  the 
king  of  the  Huns  could  maintain  his  superior  dig- 
nity, without  concealing  his  person  from  the  public 
view.  He  frequently  assembled  his  council,  and  gave 
audience  to  the  ambassadors  of  the  nations ;  and 
his  people  might  appeal  to  the  supreme  tribunal, 
which  he  held  at  stated  times,  and,  according  to 
the  eastern  custom,  before  the  principal  gate  of  his 
wooden  palace.  The  Romans,  both  of  the  east,  and 
of  the  west,  were  twice  invited  to  the  banquets, 
where  Attila  feasted  with  the  princes  and  nobles 
of  Scythia.  Maximin  and  his  col- 
leagues were  stopped  on  the  threshold, 
till  they  had  made  a  devout  libation  to  the  health 
and  prosperity  of  the  king  of  the  Huns ;  and  were 
conducted,  after  this  ceremony,  to  their  respective 
seats  in  a  spacious  hall.  The  royal  table  and  couch, 
covered  with  carpets  and  fine  linen,  was  raised  by 
several  steps  in  the  midst  of  the  hall ;  and  a  son, 
an  uncle,  or  perhaps  a  favourite  king,  were  ad- 
mitted to  share  the  simple  and  homely  repast  of 
Attila.  Two  lines  of  small  tables,  each  of  which  con- 
tained three  or  four  guests,  were  ranged  in  order  on 
either  hand  ;  the  right  was  esteemed  the  most  ho- 
nourable, but  the  Romans  ingenuously  confess,  that 
they  were  placed  on  the  left ;  and  that  Beric,  an  un- 
known chieftain,  most  probably  of  the  Gothic  race, 
preceded  the  representatives  of  Theodosius  and  Va- 
lentinian.  The  barbarian  monarch  received  from 
his  cup-bearer  a  goblet  filled  with  « inc,  and  courte- 
ously drank  to  the  health  of  the  most  distinguished 
guest ;  who  rose  from  his  scat,  and  expressed,  in  the 
same  manner,  his  loyal  and  respectful  vows.     This 


«  If  we  may  believe  Plutarch,  (iti  Demctrin,  torn.  v.  p.  24.)  it  was  the 
custom  of  the  Scythians,  when  tliey  indulged  in  the  pleasures  of  the 
2  o  2 
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ceremony  was  successively  performed  for  all,  or  at 
lea^t  for  the  illustrious  persons  of  the  assembly  ; 
and  a  considerable  time  must  have  been  consumed, 
since  it  was  thrice  repeated,  as  each  course  or  service 
was  placed  on  the  table.  But  the  wine  still  remained 
after  the  meat  had  been  removed  ;  and  the  Huns 
continued  to  indulge  their  intemperance  long  after 
the  sober  and  decent  ambassadors  of  the  two  em- 
pires had  withdrawn  themselves  from  the  nocturnal 
banquet.  Yet  before  they  retired,  they  enjoyed  a 
singular  opportunity  of  observing  the  manners  of  the 
nation  in  their  convivial  amusements.  Two  Scythians 
stood  before  the  couch  of  Attila,  and  recited  the 
verses  which  they  bad  composed,  to  celebrate  his  va- 
lour and  his  victories.  A  profound  silence  prevailed 
in  the  hall ;  and  the  attention  of  the  guests  was  cap- 
tivated by  the  vocal  harmony,  which  revived  and 
perpetuated  the  memory  of  their  own  exploits  :  a 
martial  ardour  flashed  from  the  ejes  of  the  warriors, 
who  were  impatient  for  battle  ;  and  the  tears  of  the 
old  men  expressed  their  generous  despair,  that  they 
could  no  longer  partake  the  danger  and  glory  of  the 
field.'  This  entertainment,  which  might  be  con- 
sidered as  a  school  of  military  virtue,  was  succeeded 
by  a  farce,  that  debased  the  dignity  of  human  nature. 
A  Moorish  and  a  Scythian  buffoon  successively 
excited  the  mirth  of  the  rude  spectators,  by  their 
deformed  figure,  ridiculous  dress,  antic  gestures, 
absurd  speeches,  and  the  strange  unintelligible 
confusion  of  the  Latin,  the  Gothic,  and  the  Hunnic 
languages  ;  and  the  hall  resounded  with  loud  and 
licentious  peals  of  laughter.  In  the  midst  of  this 
intemperate  riot,  Attila  alone,  without  a  change  of 
countenance,  maintained  his  stedfast  and  inflexible 
gravity  ;  which  was  never  relaxed,  except  on  the 
entrance  of  Irnac,  the  youngest  of  his  sons  :  he 
embraced  the  boy  with  a  smile  of  paternal  ten- 
derness, gently  pinched  him  by  the  cheek,  and  be- 
trayed a  partial  affection,  which  was  justified  by  the 
assurance  of  his  prophets,  that  Irnac  would  be  the 
future  support  of  his  family  and  empire.  Two 
days  afterwards,  the  ambassadors  received  a  second 
invitation  ;  and  they  had  reason  to  praise  the  polite- 
ness, as  well  as  the  hospitality,  of  Attila.  The  king 
of  the  Huns  held  a  long  and  familiar  conversation 
with  Maximin  ;  but  his  civility  was  interrupted  by 
rude  expressions,  and  haughty  reproaches  ;  and  he 
was  provoked,  by  a  motive  of  interest,  to  support, 
with  unbecoming  zeal,  the  private  claims  of  his 
secretary  Constantius.  "  The  emperor"  (said  Attilat 
"  has  long  promi.sed  him  a  rich  wife  ;  Constantius 
must  not  be  disappoiitted  ;  nor  should  a  Roman 
emperor  deserve  the  name  of  liar."  On  the  third 
day,  the  ambassadors  were  dismissed  ;  the  freedom 
of  several  captives  was  granted,  for  a  moderate 
ransom,  to  their  pressing  entreaties;  and,  besides  the 
royal  presents,  they  were  permitted  to  accept  from 
eacli  of  the  Scythian  nobles,  the  honourable  and 
useful  gift  of  a  horse.     Maximin  returned,  by  the 


table,  to  a^vakcn  their  languid  courage  by  the  martial  h.irmony  of 
twanging  their  bow-strings. 
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same  road,  to  Constanliiiople  :  ami  tli()iif!;li  Iio  was 
involved  in  an  acc-idciilal  dispnlc  witli  ISeric,  tlu- 
new  anil)assador  ol"  Attila,  ho  llattcred  liimsell'  that 
lie  had  contrilnitid,  by  tlie  laborious  journey,  to  con- 
firm the  peace  and  alliance  of  the  tw  o  nations.* 
Coujpinicy  of  J^ut  lliB  Roman  ambassador  was  ig- 

iiie  Komans       norant  of  thctreacherousdesign,  which 

i);..3ilist  tuc  life  " 

of  Aiiiia.  had  been  concealed  under  the  mask 

of  the  public  faith.  The  surprise  and  satisfaction 
of  Edccoii,  when  he  ronteniplated  the  splendour  of 
Constantinople,  had  encouraged  the  interpreter 
Vigilius  to  procure  for  him  a  secret  interview  with 
the  eunuch  Chrjsaphius,''  who  governed  the  em- 
peror and  the  empire.  After  some  previous  con- 
versation, and  a  mutual  oath  of  secrecy,  the  eunuch, 
who  had  not,  from  his  own  feelings  or  experien<:e, 
imbibed  any  exalted  notions  of  ministerial  virtue, 
ventured  to  propose  the  death  of  Attila,  as  an  im- 
portant service,  by  which  Edecon  might  deserve  a 
liberal  share  of  the  wealth  and  luxury  w  hich  he  ad- 
mired. The  ambassador  of  the  Huns  listened  to  the 
tempting  offer  :  and  professed,  with  apparent  zeal, 
his  ability,  as  well  as  readiness,  to  execute  the 
bloody  deed ;  the  design  was  communicated  to  the 
master  of  the  ofliees,  and  the  devout  Theodosius 
consented  to  the  assassination  of  his  invincible 
enemy.  But  this  perfidious  conspiracy  w  as  defeated 
by  the  (lissimulafion.  or  the  repentance,  of  Edecon; 
and,  though  he  might  exaggerate  his  inward  abhor- 
rence for  the  treason,  which  he  seemed  to  approve, 
he  dexterously  assumed  the  merit  of  an  early  and 
\  (iliintary  confession.  If  we  now  review  the  embassy 
of  Maximin,  and  the  behaviour  of  Attila,  we  must 
applaud  the  barbarian,  who  respected  the  laws  of 
hospitality,  and  generously  entertained  and  dis- 
missed the  minister  of  a  prince  who  had  conspired 
against  his  life.  But  the  rashness  of  Vigilius  will 
appear  still  more  extraordinary,  since  he  returned, 
conscious  of  his  guilt  and  danger,  to  the  royal  camp : 
accompanied  by  his  .son,  and  carrying  with  him  a 
weighty  purse  of  gold,  which  the  favourite  eunuch 
had  furnished,  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  Edecon, 
and  to  corrupt  the  fidelity  of  the  guards.  The  inter- 
preter was  instantly  seized,  and  dragged  before  the 
tribunal  of  Attila,  where  he  as.serted  his  innocence 
H  ith  specious  firmness,  till  the  threat  of  indicting 
instant  death  on  liis  son.  extorted  from  him  a  sincere 
discovery  of  the  criminal  transaction.  I'nder  the 
iiaine  of  ran.som,  or  conli.scation.  the  rapacious  king 
of  the  Huns  accepted  two  hundred  pounds  of  gold 
for  the  life  of  a  traitor,  whom  he  disdained  to 
punish.     He  pointed  his  ju.st  indignation  against  a 

nobler  object.   His  ambassadors  Eslaw 
He  reiirimands  ■     ^^  i.    .    ,         . 

iiid forcivrs  the   and    Orestes   were  immediately   des- 

cropcnir.  patched  to  Constantinople,  with  a  pe- 


>  The  curious  narrative  of  this  embassy,  which  required  few  obser. 
rations,  anil  was  not  susceptible  of  any  collateral  evidence,  may  he  found 
in  Priscus,  p,  4ft — 70.  llut  I  have  not  confined  myself  to  the  same 
order;  and  I  had  previously  extracted  the  historical  circumslauce>, 
which  were  less  Ultimately  connected  with  the  journey,  aud  bu.siness, 
of  the  Komari  amli.xssadurs 

!»  M.  di.  Tillemont  liaji  very  properly  given  the  succession  of  eliani- 
herlaiHs,  who  reigned  in  the'  name  of'^ Theodosius.  Chrysaphius  was 
Ilie  last,  and,  according  to  the  unanimous  evidence  of  hislory,  the  worst, 


reinplory  instruction,  which  it  wa.s  much  safer  for 
them  to  execute  than  to  disobey.  They  boldly  en- 
tered the  imperial  presence,  with  the  fatal  purse 
hanging  down  from  the  neck  of  Orestes  ;  who 
interrogated  the  eunuch  Chrysaphius.  as  he  stood 
beside  the  throne,  whether  he  recognised  the  evi- 
dence of  his  guilt.  But  the  office  of  reproof  was 
reserved  for  the  superior  dignity  of  his  colleague 
Eslaw,  who  gravely  addressed  the  emperor  of  the 
east  in  the  following  words:  "  Tlieodosius  is  the 
son  of  an  illustrious  and  respectable  parent ;  Attila 
likewise  is  descended  from  a  noble  race  ;  and  hi: 
has  supported,  by  his  actions,  the  dignity  which  he 
inherited  from  his  father  Mundzuk.  But  Theodosius 
has  forfeited  his  paternal  honours,  and,  by  con- 
senting to  pay  tribute,  has  degraded  himself  to  the 
condition  of  a  slave.  It  is  therefore  just,  that  he 
.should  reverence  the  man  whom  fortune  and  merit 
have  placed  above  him :  instead  of  attempting, 
like  a  wicked  slave,  clandestinely  to  conspire 
against  his  master."  The  son  of  Arcadius,  who 
was  accustomed  only  to  the  voice  of  llattery, 
heard  with  astonishment  the  severe  language  of 
truth  :  he  blu.shed  and  trembled  ;  nor  did  he  pre- 
sume directly  to  refuse  the  head  of  Chrysaphius, 
which  Eslaw  and  Orestes  w  ere  instructed  to  demand. 
A  solemn  embassy,  armed  with  full  powers  and 
magnificent  gifts,  was  hastily  sent  to  deprecate  the 
wrath  of  Attila  ;  and  his  pride  was  gratified  by  the 
choice  of  Nomius  and  Anafolius,  two  ministers  of 
consular  or  patrician  rank,  of  whom  the  one  was 
great  treasurer,  and  the  other  was  master-general 
of  the  annies  of  the  east.  He  conde.scended  to  meet 
these  ambassadors  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Drenco  ; 
and  though  he  at  first  afleeted  a  stern  and  haughty 
demeanour,  his  anger  was  insensibly  mollified  by 
their  eloquence  and  liberality.  He  condescended 
to  pardon  the  emperor,  the  eunuch,  and  the  inter- 
preter ;  bound  himself  by  an  oath  to  observe  the 
conditions  of  peace  ;  released  a  great  number  of 
captives  ;  abandoned  the  fugitives  and  deserters  to 
their  fate  ;  and  resigned  a  large  territory,  to  the 
south  of  the  Danube,  which  he  had  already  ex- 
hausted of  its  wealth  and  inhabitants.  Hut  this 
treaty  was  purchased  at  an  expense  which  miglit 
have  supported  a  vigorous  and  successful  war  ;  and 
the  subjects  of  Theodosius  were  compelled  to  re- 
deem the  safety  of  a  worthless  favourite  by  oppres- 
sive taxes,  which  fliey  would  more  cheerfully  have 
paid  for  his  destruction.' 

The   emperor    Theodosius    did   not    Theodosius  the 
long  survive  the  most  humiliating  cir-      ^  a""i")"4.w"' 
cumstance  of  an  inglorious  life.     .4s       Julyas; 
he  was  riding,  or  hunting,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Constantinople,  he  was  thrown  from  his  horse  into 


of  these  favourites.  (See  Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  vi.  p.  117—119. 
Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  xv.  p.  438.)  His  partiality  for  his  godfather,  the 
herCMarch  Eutyches,  engaged  him  to  persecute  the  orthodox  party. 

c  This  secret  conspiracy,  and  its  important  consequences,  mav  be 
traced  in  the  fragments  of  Priscu.s,  p.  37,  38,  .19.  54.  70,  71,  72.  "The 
chronology  of  that  historian  is  not  fixed  to  any  precise  date  ;  hut  the 
.series  of  tiegociations  between  Altila  and  Ihc  eastern  cmjiire.  musi  In- 
included  between  the  three  or  four  year?  which  are  terminated,  A.  I). 
4.'jO,  by  the  death  of  Theodosius. 
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the  river  Lycus  :  the  spine  of  the  hack  was  injured 
by  the  fall ;  and  he  expired  some  days  afterwards, 
in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  forty-third  of 
his  reign.''  His  sister  Pulcheria,  whose  authority 
had  been  controlled  both  in  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
affairs  by  the  pernicious  iiilluence  of  the  eunuchs, 
was  unanimously  proclaimed  empress  of  the  east ; 
and  the  Romans,  for  the  first  time,  submitted  to  a 
female  reign.  No  sooner  had  Pulcheria  ascended 
the  throne,  than  she  indulged  her  own  and  the  public 
resentment,  by  an  act  of  popular  justice.  Without 
any  legal  trial,  tlie  eunuch  Chrysaphius  was  exe- 
cuted before  the  gates  of  the  city  ;  and  the  immense 
riches  which  had  been  accumulated  by  the  rapa- 
cious favourite,  served  only  to  hasten  and  to  justify 
his  punishment."  Amidst  the  general  acclamations 
of  the  clergy  and  people,  the  empress  did  not  forget 
the  prejudice  and  disadvantage  to  which  her  sex 
was  exposed  ;  and  she  wisely  resolved  to  prevent 
their  murmurs  by  the  choice  of  a  colleague,  who 
would  always  respect  the  superior  rank  and  virgin 
, .  .  ,    chastity  of  his   wife.     She  gave  her 

and  IS  succeeded  ''  ^ 

by  MarciaD,      hand  to   Marciau,   a  senator,   about 
"'  .sixty  jears  of  age  ;  and  the  nominal 

husband  of  Pulcheria  was  solemnly  invested  with 
the  imperial  purple.  The  zeal  which  he  displayed 
for  the  orthodox  creed,  as  it  was  established  by  the 
council  of  Chalcedon,  would  alone  have  inspired 
the  grateful  eloquence  of  the  catholics.  But  the 
behaviour  of  Marcian  in  a  private  life,  and  after- 
wards on  the  throne,  may  support  a  more  rational 
belief,  that  he  was  qualified  to  restore  and  invigor- 
ate an  empire,  which  had  been  almost  dissolved  by 
the  successive  weakness  of  two  hereditary  mo- 
narchs.  He  was  born  in  Thrace,  and  educated  to 
the  profession  of  arms  ;  but  Marcian's  youth  had 
been  severely  exercised  by  poverty  and  misfortune, 
since  his  only  resource,  when  he  first  arrived  at 
Constantinople,  consisted  in  two  hundred  pieces  of 
gold,  which  he  had  borrowed  of  a  friend.  He  passed 
nineteen  years  in  the  domestic  and  military  service 
of  Aspar,  and  his  son  Ardaburius  ;  followed  those 
powerful  generals  to  the  Persian  and  African  wars  ; 
and  obtained  by  their  inUuence,  the  honourable 
rank  of  tribune  and  senator.  His  mild  disposition, 
and  useful  talents,  without  alarming  the  jealousy, 
recommended  Marcian  to  the  esteem  and  favour,  of 
his  patrons  ;  he  had  seen,  perhaps  he  had  felt,  the 
abuses  of  a  venal  and  oppressive  administration  ; 
and  his  own  example  gave  weiglit  and  energy  to 
the  laws,  «  hich  he  promulgated  for  the  reformation 
of  manners.' 


d  Tlieodorus  the  Reader,  (see  Vales.  Hist.  Eceles.  torn.  iii.  ji.  :i&'.\.) 
and  the  Paschal  Chroniele,  mention  the  fall,  withotlt  specifyinsr  the 
in_inry;  hut  the  consequence  was  so  likely  to  happen,  and  so  "unlikely 
to  he  invented,  that  we  may  safely  j^ive  credit  to  Nicephorus  Callistus, 
a  Greek  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

c  Pulcheriae  natii  fsays  count  ftlarcellinus)  siu'i  cum  avaritia  inter- 
eniptus  est.  She  ahandoued  the  «unnch  to  the  pious  revenge  of  a  son, 
wtu.se  father  had  sulfered  at  his  lustiuation. 

i  Procopius,  de  Hell.  Vanilal.  1.  i.  c.  ■!.  Evaffrius,  1.  ii,  c.  I.  Theo- 
I.hanes,  p.  90,  yl.  Novell,  ad  Calcem  Cod.  Thcod.  torn.  vi.  p.  30. 
The  praises  which  St.  Leo  and  the  catliolics  have  bestowed  on  Marcian, 
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It  w  as  the  opinion  of  Marcian,  that  AiiiU  threatens 
war  .should  be  avoided,  as  long  as  it  is    '"'•''  empires, 

^  and  prepares  to 

possible  to  preserve  a  secure  and  hon-  invade  Gaul, 
ourable  peace  ;  but  it  was  likewise  his 
opinion,  that  peace  cannot  be  honourable  or  secure, 
if  the  sovereign  betrays  a  pusillanimous  aversion  to 
war.  This  temperate  courage  dictated  his  reply  to 
the  demands  of  Attila,  who  insolently  pressed  the 
payment  of  the  annual  tribute.  The  emperor  signi- 
fied to  the  barbarians,  that  they  must  no  longer  in- 
sult the  majesty  of  Rome  by  the  mention  of  a  tribute ; 
that  he  was  disposed  to  reward,  with  becoming  libe- 
rality, the  faithful  friendship  of  his  allies  ;  but  that, 
if  they  presumed  to  violate  the  public  peace,  they 
should  feel  that  he  possessed  troops,  and  arms, 
and  resolution,  to  repel  their  attacks.  The  same 
language,  even  in  the  camp  of  the  Huns,  was  used 
by  his  ambassador  ApoUoniiis,  whose  bold  refusal 
to  deliver  the  presents,  till  he  had  been  admitted  to 
a  personal  interview,  displayed  a  sense  of  dignity, 
and  a  contempt  of  danger,  which  Attila  was  not  pre- 
pared to  expect  from  the  degenerate  Romans."  He 
threatened  to  chastise  the  rash  successor  of  Theo- 
dosius ;  but  he  hesitated,  whether  he  should  first 
direct  his  invincible  arms  against  the  eastern  or  the 
western  empire.  While  mankind  awaited  his  deci- 
sion with  awful  suspense,  he  sent  an  equal  defiance 
to  the  courts  of  Ravenna  and  Constantinople  ;  and 
his  ministers  saluted  the  two  emperors  with  the 
same  haughty  declaration.  "  Attila,  viy  lord,  and 
thy  lord,  commands  thee  to  provide  a  palace  for  his 
immediate  reception."""  But  as  the  barbarian  de- 
spised, or  affected  to  despise,  the  Romans  of  the 
east,  whom  he  had  so  often  vanquished,  he  soon  de- 
clared his  resolution  of  suspending  the  easy  con- 
quest, till  he  had  achieved  a  more  glorious  and 
important  enterprise.  In  the  memorable  invasions 
of  Gaul  and  Italy,  the  Huns  were  naturally  attract- 
ed by  the  wealth  and  fertility  of  those  provinces  ; 
but  the  particular  motives  and  provocations  of  At- 
tila, can  only  be  explained  by  the  state  of  the  west- 
ern empire  under  the  reign  of  Valcntinian,  or,  to 
speak  more  correctly,  under  the  administration  of 
/Etius,' 

After  the  death  of  his  rival  Roni-   eharacicr  and 
face,  jEtius  had  pnidentiv  retired  to   aiiminisiraiiou 

^    ,       ,,  !  ,  .of  i^tius, 

the  tents  of  the  Huns ;  and  he  was  in- 

are  dilijjently  transcribed  liy  Baronius,  as  an  encoura|..emcnl  for  future 
princes!  n  Sec  Priscus,  p.  'J9.  72. 

b  The  Alexandrian  or  Paschal  Chronicle,  whicli  introduces  this 
hanijlity  messa'.;e  durin*.;  the  lifetime  of  Theodosius,  may  have  anti- 
cipated the  date;  but  the  dull  annalist  w.is  incapable  of  inventing  the 
original  and  ;:enuine  style  of  Attila. 

c  The  second  book  ol  the  [tistoire  Critique  de  I'Etablisscmcnt  de  la 
Monarchic  Francoise,  torn.  i.  y.  IS1> — 121.  lhn>wji  treat  liy:ht  on  the 
slate  of  (Janl.  when  it  was  uivaded  by  Attila  ;  but  the  inffenions 
author,  the  Abhfe  Dubos,  too  often  bewilders  himself  Ml  system  and 
conjecture. 
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^  jj  (Icbtcd  to  their  alliance  for  liis  safety 

4M— 4iJ.  ;iii(l  liis  restoration.  Instead  of  the 
suppliant  lanf;ua<;e  of  a  Riiilty  exile,  he  solicited 
his  pardon  at  the  head  of  sixty  thousand  barbarians ; 
and  the  empress  Placidia  confessed,  by  a  feeble  re- 
sistance, that  the  condescension,  which  might  have 
been  ascribed  to  clemency,  was  the  effect  of  weak- 
ness or  fear.  She  delivered  herself,  her  son  Valcn- 
tinian,  and  the  western  empire,  into  the  hands  of  an 
insolent  subject;  nor  could  Placidia  protect  tlic 
son-in-law  of  Honiface,  the  virtuous  and  faithful 
Sebastian,''  from  the  implacable  persecution,  which 
urged  him  from  one  kin<;dom  to  another,  till  he 
miserably  perished  in  the  service  of  the  Vandals. 
The  fortunate  .Etius,  who  was  immediately  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  patrician,  and  thrice  invested 
with  the  honours  of  the  consulship,  assumed,  with 
the  title  of  master  of  the  cavalry  and  infantry,  the 
whole  military  power  of  the  state  ;  and  he  is  some- 
times styled,  by  contemporary  writers,  the  duke,  or 
general,  of  the  Romans  of  the  west.  His  prudence, 
rather  than  his  virtue,  engaged  him  to  leave  the 
grandson  of  Theodosius  in  the  possession  of  the 
purple  :  and  Valentinian  was  permitted  to  enjoy 
the  peace  and  luxury  of  Italy,  while  the  patrician 
appeared  in  the  glorious  light  of  a  hero  and  a  pa- 
triot, who  supported  near  twenty  years  the  ruins  of 
the  western  empire.  The  Gothic  historian  ingenu- 
ously confesses,  that  ^tius  was  born  for  the  salva- 
tion of  the  Roman  republic  ;'  and  the  following 
portrait,  though  it  is  draw  n  in  the  fairest  colours, 
must  be  allowed  to  contain  a  much  larger  propor- 
tion of  truth  than  of  flattery.  "His  mother  was  a 
wealthy  and  noble  Italian,  and  his  father  Gauden- 
tius,  who  held  a  distinguished  rank  in  the  province 
of  Scythia,  gradually  rose  from  the  station  of  a  mi- 
litary domestic,  to  the  dignity  of  master  of  the 
cavalry.  Their  son,  who  was  enrolled  almost  in  his 
infancy  in  the  guards,  was  given  as  a  hostage,  first 
to  Alaric,  and  afterwards  to  the  Huns  ;  and  he  suc- 
cessively obtained  the  civil  and  military  honours  of 
the  palace,  for  which  he  was  equally  qualified  by 
superior  merit.  The  graceful  figure  of  /Etius  was 
not  above  the  middle  stature  ;  but  his  manly  limbs 
were  admirably  formed  for  strength,  beauty,  and 
agility  ;  and  he  excelled  in  the  martial  exercises  of 
managing  a  hor.se,  drawing  the  bow,  and  darting  the 
javelin.  He  could  patiently  endure  the  want  of 
food  or  of  sleep  ;  and  his  mind  and  body  were  alike 
capable  of  the  most  laborious  efforts.  He  po.ssessed 
the  genuine  courage,  that  can  despise  not  only  dan- 

•1  Victor  Vitcnsis  (de  Persecut.  Vandal- 1.  i.  c.  6.  p.  8.  edit.  Huinart) 
calls  him,  acer  consilio  et  strenuuK  in  bcllo  ;  but  his  courage,  when  lie 
btcamc  tinforlunalc,  was  censured  m  desperate  rashness;  and  Seba!iLian 
deserved,  or  obtained,  the  epithet  otprtrct-ps.  (Sidon.  Apnllinar.  Carmen. 
ix.  181.)  His  adventures  at  Constantinople,  in  Sicily,  Oaul,  S|iain,  and 
Africa,  are  faintly  marked  in  the  Chronicles  of  Marcellinusand  Idalius. 
In  his  distress,  he  w,is  always  followed  by  a  numerous  train ;  since  he 
could  ravage  the  Hellespont  and  Propontis,  and  seize  the  city  of  Bar. 
celona. 

e  Keipublicse  Romanx  sin^ularitcr  natus,  qui  superbiam  Suevorum, 
Fnncorumque  barl>ariem  immensis  ca-dibus  servire  imperio  Romano 
coepisset.     Joniand(.s  dc  lUbus  Geticis,  c.  .'14.  p.  660. 

(  This  portrait  is  drawn  by  Renatus  Profulurus  Friceridns.  a  con- 
temporary historian,  known  only  by  some  extracts,  whirh  are  nre.^rved 
by  GrcKory  of  Tonrs,  (I,  ii.  c.  8.  in  lom.  ii.  p.  163.)  It  was  probably  the 
duly,  or  at  Icxst  the  interest,  of  lienatus,  to  magnify  the  virtues  of 


gers  but  injuries ;  and  it  was  impossible  either  to 
corrupt,  or  deceive,  or  Intimidate,  the  lirni  integrity 
of  his  soul."'  The  barbarians,  who  had  seated 
themselves  in  the  western  provinces,  were  insensibly 
tatight  to  respect  the  failh  and  valour  of  the  patri- 
cian .'Etius.  He  soothed  their  passions,  consulted 
their  prejudices,  balanced  their  interests,  and 
cheeked  their  ambition.  A  seasonable  treaty.  «  hich 
he  eonrluded  with  Genserie,  protected  Italy  from 
till- depredations  of  the  Vandals  ;  the  independent 
Jirildiis  implored  and  acknowledged  his  salutary 
aid  ;  the  imperial  authority  was  restored  and  main- 
tained in  Gaul  and  Si)ain;  and  he  compelled  the 
Franks  and  the  Sucvi,  whom  he  had  vanquished  in 
the  field,  to  become  the  useful  confederates  of  the 
republic. 

From  a  principle  of  interest,  as  well    „|,  ^.„„„„i„n 
as  gratitude,  yf.tius  assiduously  eulti-   "i'l'  "le  Huns 

and  Alani. 

vated  the  alliance  of  the  Huns.  >V  hile 
he  resided  in  their  tents  as  a  hostage,  or  an  exile, 
he  had  familiarly  conversed  with  Attila  himself,  the 
nephew  of  his  benefactor;  and  the  two  famous  an- 
tagonists appear  to  have  been  connected  by  a  per- 
sonal and  military  friendship,  which  they  after- 
wards confirmed  by  mutual  gifts,  frequent  embassies, 
and  the  education  of  Carpilio,  the  son  of  /Etius,  in 
the  camp  of  Attila.  By  the  specious  professions  of 
gratitude  and  voluntary  attachment,  the  patrician 
might  disguise  his  apprehensions  of  the  Scjthian 
conqueror,  who  pressed  the  two  empires  with  his  in- 
numerable armies.  His  demands  were  obeyed  or 
eluded.  When  he  claimed  the  spoils  of  a  van- 
quished city,  some  vases  of  gold,  which  had  been 
fraudulently  embezzled,  the  civil  and  military  go- 
vernors of  Noricum  were  immediately  despatched  to 
satisfy  his  complaints  ;  '  and  it  is  evident,  from  their 
conversation  with  Maximin  and  Priseus,  in  the 
royal  village,  that  the  valour  and  prudence  of  ^Etius 
had  not  saved  the  western  Romans  from  the  com- 
mon ignominy  of  tribute.  Yet  his  dexterous  policy 
prolonged  the  advantages  of  a  salutary  peace;  and 
a  numerous  army  of  Huns  and  Alani,  whom  he  had 
attached  to  his  person,  was  employed  in  the  defence 
of  Gaul.  Two  colonies  of  these  barbarians  were 
judiciously  fixed  in  the  territories  of  Valens  and 
Orleans  •  '•  and  their  active  cavalry  secured  the  im- 
portant passages  of  the  Rhone  and  of  the  Loire. 
These  savage  allies  were  not  indeed  less  formidable 
to  the  subjects  than  to  the  enemies  of  Rome.  Their 
original  settlement  was  enforced  with  the  licentious 
violence   of  conquest;  and  the   province   through 

.^tius;  but  he  would  have  shown  more  dexterity,  if  he  had  not  in- 
si^ited  on  his  patient,/orpii'in(7  disposition. 

c  I'he  embassy  consisted  of  count  Romulus;  ofPromotus,  president 
of  Noricum  ;  and  of  Romanus,  the  military  duke.  They  were  arcora- 
pariied  by  Tatullus,  an  illustrious  citizen  of  Petovio,  in  the  same  pro- 
vince, and  father  of  Orestes,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of  count 
Romulus.  See  Priseus,  p.  ,^7.6.5.  f^assiodorius  fVariar.  i.  4.)  metitions 
another  embii-«sy,  which  was  executed  by  his  father  and  Carpilio,  the  son 
of  /Ktius;  and,  as  Attila  was  no  more,  he  could  safely  boast  of  their 
manly  intrepid  behaviour  in  his  presence. 

li  Deserta  Valentinip  urbis  rura  Alaiiis  partienda  tradiintur.  Prosptr 
Tyronis  Chron.  in  Historiens  de  France,  torn.  i.  p.  r^JU.  A  few  lines 
afterwards.  Prosper  observes  that  lands  in  the  ulterior  Gaul  were  as- 
signed to  the  Alani.  Without  admitting  the  correction  of  nub<>s,  (tom. 
i.  p.  300.)  the  reasonable  supposition  of  Itro  colonies  or  garrisons  of 
Alani,  will  confirm  his  argument",  and  remove  his  objections. 
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H  hich  they  marched  was  exposed  to  all  the  calami- 
ties of  a  hostile  invasion."  Strangers  to  the  em- 
peror or  the  republic,  the  Alani  of  Gaul  were  de- 
voted to  the  ambition  of  ^tius ;  and  though  he 
might  suspect,  that,  in  a  contest  with  Attila  himself, 
they  would  revolt  to  the  standard  of  their  national 
king,  the  patrician  laboured  to  restrain,  rather  than 
to  excite,  their  zeal  and  resentment  against  the 
Goths,  the  Burgundians,  and  the  Franks. 

The    kingdom    established    by  the 
The  Visij;otlis      _..    .       ^,       -      ..  ,1  ■    '  c 

jD  Gaul  under      »  isigoths  in  the  southern  provinces  ot 

TheoT.ri'c  °^  Gaul,  had  gradually  acquired  strength 
A-  D.  and  maturity ;  and  the  conduct  of 
those  ambitious  barbarians,  cither  in 
peace  or  war,  engaged  the  perpetual  vigilance 
of  j-Etius.  After  the  death  of  Wallia,  the  Gothic 
sceptre  devolved  to  Theodoric,  the  son  of  the 
great  Alaric  ;■'  and  his  prosperous  reign,  of  more 
than  thirty  years,  over  a  turbulent  people,  may  be 
allowed  to  prove,  that  his  prudence  was  supported 
by  uncommon  vigour,  both  of  mind  and  body.  Im- 
patient of  his  narrow  limits,  Theodoric  aspired  to 
the  possession  of  Aries,  the  wealthy  seat  of  govern- 
ment and  commerce  ;  but  the  city  was  saved  by 
the  timely  approach  of  ^tius ;  and  the  Gothic  king, 
who  had  raised  the  siege  with  some  loss  and  dis- 
grace, was  persuaded,  for  an  adequate  subsidy, 
to  divert  the  martial  valour  of  his  subjects  in  a 
Spanish  war.  Yet  Theodoric  still  watched,  and 
eagerly  seized,  the  favourable  moment  of  renew- 
ing his  hostile  attempts.  The  Goths 
besieged  Narbonne,  while  the  Belgic 
provinces  were  invaded  by  the  Burgundians  ;  and 
the  public  safety  was  threatened  on  every  side 
by  the  apparent  union  of  the  enemies  of  Rome. 
On  every  side,  the  activity  of  ^tius,  and  his  Scy- 
thian cavalry,  opposed  a  firm  and  successful  re- 
sistance. Twenty  thousand  Burgundians  were 
slain  in  battle ;  and  the  remains  of  the  nation 
humbly  accepted  a  dependent  seat  in  the  mountains 
of  Savoy.'  The  walls  of  Narbonne  had  been  shaken 
by  the  battering  engines,  and  the  inhabitants  had 
endured  the  last  extremities  of  famine,  when  count 
Litorius,  approaching  in  silence,  and  directing  each 
horseman  to  carry  behind  him  two  sacks  of  flour, 
cut  his  way  through  the  intrenchments  of  the  be- 
siegers. The  siege  was  immediately  raised  ;  and 
the  more  decisive  victory,  which  is  ascribed  to  the 
personal  conduct  of  ^tius  himself,   was  marked 


i  See  Prosper.  Tyro,  p.  6:)9.      Sidonius  (PaTiCRyr.  Avit.  246.)  com. 
plains,  in  the  name  of  Anvert^ne,  his  native  country, 
Litorius  Srythieosefjuites  tunc  forte  subacto 
Celsus  Areniorico,  Gelicum  rapiebat  in  agmen 
Per  terras,  Arverne,  luas,  qui  prnxima  i|ua.>(]ue 
Discursu,  flamniis,  ferro,  ferilate,  rapinis, 
Delebant ;  parts  f.illentes  nonien  inane. 
Another  poet,  Pauliuus  of  Peri;;or(i,  cnntirnos  tlie  eomplaint ; 
Nam  socium  vix  ferre  queas,  qui  durior  hoste. 

See  Dubos,  ton),  i.  p.  .330. 
k  Theodoric   II.  the  son  of  Theodoric  I.  declares  to  Avitus  liis  re- 
sohltion  of  repairiiif,',  or  expiating,  the  faults  which  his  gramlfathcr 
had  comtnitted. 

tiua-  noster  peccavit  avtis^  qucm  fuscat  id  uiuim, 

Unud  te,  Roma,  capit. 

_  Sidnn.  Panegyric.  Avit.  505. 

This  eliaracter,  applicable  only  to  the  great   Alaric,  establi.shes  the 
genealogy  of  the  tiothie  kings,  which  has  hitherto  lM>ei)  unnoticed. 
1  The  name  of  Sapaudla,  the  origin  of  Savoi/,  is  first  mentioned  by 
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with  the  blood  of  eight  thousand  Goths.  But  in  the 
absence  of  the  patrician,  who  was  hastily  sum- 
moned to  Italy  by  some  public  or  private  interest, 
count  Litorius  succeeded  to  the  command  ;  and  his 
presumption  soon  discovered,  that  far  difl'erent 
talents  are  required  to  lead  a  wing  of  cavalry,  or  to 
direct  the  operations  of  an  important  war.  At  the 
head  of  an  army  of  Huns,  he  rashly  advanced  to  the 
gates  of  Thoulouse,  full  of  careless  contempt  for  an 
enemy,  whom  his  misfortunes  had  rendered  prudent, 
and  his  situation  made  desperate.  The  predictions 
of  tlie  augurs  had  inspired  Litorius  with  the  profane 
confidence  that  he  should  enter  the  Gothic  capital 
in  triumph  ;  and  the  trust  which  he  reposed  in  his 
pagan  allies,  encouraged  him  to  reject  the  fair 
conditions  of  peace,  which  were  repeatedly  pro- 
posed by  the  bishops  in  the  name  of  Theodoric. 
The  king  of  the  Goths  exhibited  in  his  distress  the 
edifying  contrast  of  christian  piety  and  moderation  ; 
nor  did  he  lay  aside  his  sackcloth  and  ashes  till  ho 
was  prepared  to  arm  for  the  combat.  His  soldiers, 
animated  with  martial  and  religious  enthusiasm, 
assaulted  the  camp  of  Litorius.  The  conflict  was 
obstinate  ;  the  slaughter  was  mutual.  The  Roman 
general,  after  a  total  defeat,  which  could  be  im- 
puted only  to  his  unskilful  rashness,  was  actually 
led  through  the  streets  of  Thoulouse,  not  in  his  own, 
but  in  a  hostile,  triumph  ;  and  the  misery  which  he 
experienced,  in  a  long  and  ignominious  captivity, 
excited  the  compassion  of  the  barbarians  them- 
selves."' Such  a  loss,  in  a  country  whose  spirit  and 
finances  were  long  since  exhausted,  could  not  easily 
be  repaired  ;  and  the  Goths,  assuming,  in  their  turn, 
the  sentiments  of  ambition  and  revenge,  would  have 
planted  their  victorious  standards  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rhone,  if  the  presence  of  jEtius  had  not  restored 
strength  and  discipline  to  the  Romans."  The 
two  armies  expected  the  signal  of  a  decisive 
action  ;  but  the  generals,  who  were  conscious  of 
each  other's  force,  and  doubtful  of  their  own  supe- 
riority, prudently  sheathed  their  swords  in  the  field 
of  battle;  and  their  reconciliation  was  permanent 
and  sincere.  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  ap- 
pears to  have  deserved  the  love  of  his  subjects,  the 
confidence  of  his  allies,  and  the  esteem  of  mankind. 
His  throne  was  surrounded  by  six  valiant  sons, 
who  were  educated  with  equal  care  in  the  exercises 
of  the  barbarian  camp,  and  in  those  of  the  Gallic 
schools :  from  the  study  of  theRoman  jurisprudence, 


Ammianus  Marcellinus  ;  and  tvto  military  posts  arc  .iscerlained,  by  the 
Nolitia,  within  the  limits  of  that  province  :  a  cohort  was  stationed  at 
Grenoble  in  T)aU[diine ;  and  Kbredunum,  or  Iverdun,  sheltervd  a  fleet 
of  small  ves.sels,  which  commanded  the  lake  of  Nenfchatel.  See  Vale- 
sius,  Notit.  Galliarum,  p.  30;l.  I>*.'Vnville,  Notice  de  PAncienneGaute, 
p.  284.  579. 

Ill  Salvian  li.as  attempted  to  exjilain  the  moral  government  of  the 
Deity  ;  a  task  which  may  be  readily  performed  by  sup[)osing,  that  the 
calamities  of  the  wicked  are  jady'ments,  and  those  of  the  righteous, 
trials, 

n  Ciplo  terrarnm  damna  patelant 

Litorio,  in  Khodanum  proptios  prodncere  fines, 
Tlieudorida'  tixum  ;  nee  erat  pugnarc  oecesse, 
Sed  migrare  Getis  ;  rabidam  trux  asperat  irani 
Victor;  quod  .s<Misit  Scytliicuin  sub  ma<iiibus  ho.slem 
Imputat,  et  nihil  est  gt^vius,  si  ftirsilan  unquam 

Viiicere  eonlingat,  trcpido. Panegyr.  Avit.  .300,  &r. 

Sidonius  then  proceeds,  according  to  the  duty  of  a  "panegyrist,  to  trans, 
fer  the  whole  merit  froiu  .liilius  to  his  minister  .'Vvitus. 
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tbey  acquired  tlic  tlieorj,  at  least,  of  law  ami  jus- 
tice ;  and  the  liarmouious  sense  of  Virgil  eontii- 
liuted  to  soften  the  asperity  of  their  native  manners." 
The  two  daughters  of  the  (iothic  kina;  were  jjiven 
in  niarriaf;e  to  the  eldest  sons  of  the  kings  of  the 
Suevi  and  of  the  Vandals,  who  reigned  in  Spain 
and  Africa ;  but  these  illustrious  alliances  were 
pregnant  with  guilt  and  discord.  The  (|ueen  of  the 
Suevi  bewailed  the  death  of  a  husband,  inhu- 
manly massacred  by  her  brother.  The  princess  of 
the  Vandals  was  the  victim  of  a  jealous  tyrant, 
whom  she  called  her  father.  The  cruel  Gcnscrie 
.suspected,  that  bis  son's  wife  bad  conspired  to 
poison  him  ;  the  supposed  crime  was  punished  by 
the  amputation  of  her  nose  and  ears :  and  the  un- 
happy daughter  of  Theodoric  was  ignomlniously 
returned  to  the  court  of  Thoulouse  In  that  deformed 
and  mutilated  condition.  This  horrid  act,  wlileb 
mu.st  seem  incredible  to  a  civilized  age,  drew  tears 
from  every  spectator ;  but  Theodoric  was  urged,  by 
the  feelings  of  a  parent  and  a  king,  to  revenge  such 
irreparable  injuries.  The  imperial  ministers,  who 
always  cherished  the  discord  of  the  barbarians, 
would  have  supplied  the  Goths  with  arms,  and  ships, 
and  treasures,  for  the  African  war  ;  and  the  cruelty 
of  Gcnserie  might  have  been  fatal  to  himself,  if  the 
artful  Vandal  had  not  armed,  in  bis  cause,  the  for- 
midable power  of  the  Huns.  His  rich  gifts  and 
pressing  solicitations  inflamed  the  ambition  of 
Attila ;  and  the  designs  of  ^tius  and  Theodoric 
were  prevented  by  the  invasion  of  Gaul.p 
The  Franks  in  The  Franks,  whose  monarchy  was 
Me"rov?ngian ''''  ^''1'  confined  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
■''"gs.  the  Lower  Rhine,  had  wisely  establish- 

ed the  right  of  hereditary  succession  in  tlie  noble 
family  of  the  Merovingians.''  These  princes  w  ere 
elevated  on  a  buckler,  the  symbol  of  military 
command  ;'  and  the  royal  fashion  of  long  hair  was 
the  ensign  of  their  birth  and  dignity.  Their  llaxen 
locks,  which  they  combed  and  dressed  with  singular 
care,  hung  down  in  llowing  ringlets  on  their  back 
and  shoulders  ;  while  the  rest  of  their  nation  were 
obliged,  either  by  law  or  custom,  to  shave  the  hinder 
part  of  their  head  ;  to  comb  their  hair  over  the  fore- 

o  Theodoric  II.  revered,  in  the  person  of  Avitus,  thecliaracter  of  iiis 
preceptor. 

Milii  Romula  dndum 

Per  te  jura  placent :  parvnm<jiie  edivere  jussit 
Ad  tna  verla  pater,  dorili  (juo  prisca  Maronis 
Otrmine  liiolliret  Scyltiicos  mjtii  pa^^iiia  raurts. 

Sidon.  Paneu'yr.  Avit.  4^.),  &:c. 

p  Our  authorities  for  tlie  reijjn  of  Tliendoric  I.  are,  Joriiaiidcs  ile 
Kctius  Getiris,  c.  M.  .Ifi.  and  the  riircinicli:.s  of  Idatius,  aud  tlie  two 
Prospers,  inserted  in  tlic  Historians  of  France,  torn.  i.  p.  (il2— 640.  To 
these  tve  may  add  Sal\ian  dt-  CinlR-rnatione  Dei,  1.  vii.  p. 243— 24.V  and 
the  panejiyrir-  of  Avitns,  hy  Sidoniiis. 

q  Reges  Criuitoa  so  creavisse  du  prima,  et  nt  ita  dicam  nobiliori 
snorum  familiS.  (Greff.  Tnron.  I.  ii.  e.  J),  p.  Ififi.  of  tlie  secorni  volume  of 
tlie  Historians  of  France.)  Gregory  hiinsf-lf  does  not  mention  the 
Merovingian  name,  which  may  be  traced,  however,  to  the  he;;inninf; 
of  the  seventh  century,  as  tlie  distinctive  appellation  of  the  royal 
family,  and  even  of  the  French  niouardiy.  An  ingenious  critic  has 
deduced  the  Merovingians  from  the  preat  Marobodnus ;  and  he  h.is 
clearly  proved,  that  tlie  prince,  wlio  gave  his  name  to  the  first  race, 
was  more  ancient  than  the  father  of  Cliilderic.  See  the  Memoires  de 
PAcademie  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  XX.  p.  52—90.  torn,  xxx.  557— .'i87. 

r  This  German  custom,  wliicli  may  lie  traced  from  Tacitus  to 
fJrcKory  of  Tours,  was  at  leiii;th  adopted  by  the  emperors  of  Constanti- 
nople. From  a  MS.  of  the  tenth  century, ■Montfau9on  has  delineated 
the  representation  of  a  siuiiliar  ceremony,  uliich  the  ignorance  of  the 
age  has  applitd  to  king  David.  Sec  Monumens  de  la  Monarchic 
rrannoise,  lorn.  i.  Discours.  Prelimionire. 


head,  and  to  content  them.selves  with  the  ornament 
of  two  small  whiskers."  The  lofty  stature  of  the 
Franks,  and  their  blue  eyes,  denoted  a  Germanic 
origin  ;  their  close  apparel  accurately  expressed 
the  liguie  of  their  limbs  ;  a  weighty  sword  was  sus- 
pended from  a  broad  belt ;  their  bodies  were  pro- 
tected by  a  large  shield  :  and  these  warlike  barbari- 
ans were  trained  from  their  earliest  youth,  to  run, 
to  leap,  to  swim  ;  to  dart  the  javelin,  or  battle-a.\e, 
with  unerring  aim  ;  to  advance,  without  hesitation, 
against  a  superior  enemy  ;  and  to  maintain,  cither 
in  life  or  death,  the  invintuble  reputation  of  their 
ancestors.'  Clodion,  the  first  of  their  long-haired 
kings,  whose  name  and  actions  are  mentioned  in 
authentic  history,  held  his  residence  at  Dispargum," 
a  village,  or  fortress,  whose  place  may  be  assigned 
between  Louvain  and  Brussels.  From  the  report 
of  his  spies,  the  king  of  the  Franks  was  informed, 
that  the  defenceless  state  of  the  second  Belgic  must 
yield,  on  the  slightest  attack,  to  the  valour  of  his 
subjects.  He  boldly  penetrated  through  the  thickets 
and  morasses  of  the  Carbonarian  forest ;''  occupied 
Tournay  and  Cambray,  the  only  cities  which  ex- 
isted in  the  fifth  century,  and  extended  his  con- 
quests as  far  as  the  river  Somme,  over  a  desolate 
country,  whose  cultivation  and  populousness  are 
the  ellects  of  more  recent  industry.''  While  Clo- 
dion lay  encamped  in  the  plains  of  Artois,^  and 
celebrated,  with  vain  and  ostentatious  security,  the 
marriage,  perhaps,  of  his  son,  the  nuptial  feast  was 
interrupted  by  the  unexpected  and  unwelcome  pre- 
sence of  yEtius,  who  had  passed  the  Somme  at  the 
head  of  his  light  cavalry.  The  tables,  which  had 
been  spread  under  the  shelter  of  a  hill,  along  the 
banks  of  a  pleasant  stream,  were  rudely  overturned  ; 
the  Franks  were  oppressed  before  they  could  re- 
cover their  arms,  or  their  ranks  ;  and  their  unavail- 
ing valour  was  fatal  only  to  themselves.  The 
loaded  waggons,  which  had  followed  their  march, 
afforded  a  rich  booty  ;  and  the  virgin  bride,  with 
her  female  attendants,  submitted  to  the  new  lovers, 
who  were  imposed  on  them  by  the  chance  of  war. 
This  advantage,  whieh  bad  been  obtained  by  the 
skill  and  activity  of  yEtius,  might  reflect  some  dis- 

•  Cie.saries  prolixa  .  .  .  eriiiium  tlagellis  per  tergudimissis.  Sec.  See 
the  Preface  to  the  third  volume  of  tlie  Historians  of  France,  and  the 
Abbe  he  Hceuf.  (Dissertat.  tom.  iii.  p.  47 — 79.)  This  peculiar  fashion 
of  the  Meroviugians  has  been  remarKed  by  natives  and  stran^'ers;  by 
Priscus,  (tom.  i.  p.  fi08.)  by  Agathias,  (torn.  ii.  p.  49.)  and  by  Gregory 
of  Tours,  1.  iii.  18.  vi.  24.  viii.  10.  tom.  ii.  p.  196.  278.  316. 

t  See  an  original  picture  of  the  figure,  dres-s,  arms,  and  temper  of  the 
ancient  Franks,  in  Sidonius  Apollinaris ;  (Panegyr.  Majorian.  238—254.) 
and  such  pictures,  though  coarsely  drawn,  have  a  real  and  intrinsic 
value.  Father  Daniel  (Hist,  de  la  Miliee  Fraiieoise,  tom.  i.  p.  2—7.) 
has  illustrated  the  description. 

II  Dubos,  Hist.  Critique,  8tc.  tom.  i.  p.  271,  272.  Some  geographers 
have  plated  Dispargum  on  the  German  side  of  the  Rhine.  See  a  note 
of  the  IJeiiedirline  i'.ditors  to  the  Historians  of  France,  tom.  ii.  p.  16'i. 

X  The  Carbonarian  wood,  was  that  part  of  the  great  forest  of  the 
Ardennes,  which  lay  between  the  Escaut,  or  Scheldt,  and  the  Meuse. 
\ales.  Notit.  Gall.  (i.  126. 

y  Gregor.  Turon.l.  ii.  c.  9.  in  tom.  ii.  p.  166.  167.  Fredegar.  F.pitom. 
c.  9.  p.  .395  Gesta  Reg.  Francor.  c.  5.  in  tom.  ii.  p.  544.  Vit.  St. 
Remig.  ad  Hincmar,  in  tom.  iii.  p.  .373. 

1  Francos  qua  Cloio  patentes 

AtrelKitum  terras  pervaserat. 

Panegyr.  M:ijorian.  212. 
The  precise  spot  was  a  town,  or  village,  called  Vieus  Helena  ;  and 
both  the  name  and  the  place  arc  discovered  by  modern  geograpliers  at 
l.eiis.    See  Vales.  Nollt.  (Jail.  p.  246.     Longucruc,  Description  de  la 
France,  tom.  ii.  p.  88. 
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graceontne  military  prudence  of  Clodion  ;  but  tlie 
king  of  the  Franks  soon  regained  bis  strength  and 
reputation,  and  still  maintained  the  possession  of 
his  Gallic  kingdom  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Somme.=' 
Under  his  reign,  and  most  probably  from  the  enter- 
prising spirit  of  his  subjects,  the  three  capitals, 
Menfz,  Treves,  and  Cologne,  experienced  the  effects 
of  hostile  cruelty  and  avarice.  The  distress  of  Co- 
logne was  prolonged  by  the  perpetual  dominion  of 
the  same  barbarians,  who  evacuated  the  ruins  of 
Treves ;  and  Treves,  which,  in  the  space  of  forty 
years,  had  been  four  times  besieged  and  pillaged, 
was  disposed  to  lose  the  memory  of  her  afflictions 
in  the  vain  amusements  of  the  Circus.''  The  death 
of  Clodion,  after  a  reign  of  twenty  years,  exposed 
his  kingdom  to  the  discord  and  ambition  of  his  two 
sons.  Mcroveus,  the  younger,"^  was  persuaded  to 
implore  the  protection  of  Rome  :  be  was  received 
at  the  imperial  court,  as  the  ally  of  Valentinian, 
and  the  adopted  son  of  the  patrician  yEtius;  and 
dismissed,  to  his  native  country,  with  splendid  gifts, 
and  the  strongest  assurances  of  friendship  and  sup- 
port. During  his  absence,  his  elder  brotlier  had 
solicited,  with  equal  ardour,  the  formidable  aid  of 
Attila  ;  and  the  king  of  the  Huns  embraced  an  alli- 
ance, which  facilitated  the  passage  of  the  Rhine, 
and  justified,  by  a  specious  and  honourable  pre- 
tence, the  invasion  of  Gaul.'* 

When  Attila  declared  his  resolution 
the  cause  of  his  allies, 
the  Vandals  and  the  Franks,  at  the 
same  time,  and  almost  in  the  spirit  of  romantic 
chivalry,  the  savage  monarch  professed  himself  the 
lover  and  the  champion  of  the  princess  Houoria. 
The  sister  of  Valentinian  was  educated  in  the  palace 
of  Ravenna ;  and  as  her  marriage  might  be  pro- 
ductive of  some  danger  to  the  state,  she  was  raised, 
by  the  title  of  Auiinsta'  above  the  hopes  of  the  most 
presumptuous  subject.  But  the  fair  Honoria  had 
no  sooner  attained  the  sixteenth  year  of  her  age, 
than  she  detested  the  importunate  greatness  which 
must  for  ever  exclude  her  from  the  comforts  of 
honourable  love  :  in  the  midst  of  vain  and  unsatis- 
factory pomp,  Honoria  sighed,  yielded  to  the  impulse 
of  nature,  and  threw  herself  into  the  arms  of  her 
chamberlain  Eugenius.  Her  guilt  and  shame  (such 
is  the  absurd  language  of  imperious  man)  were  soon 
betrayed  by  the  appearances  of  pregnancy  ;  but  the 
disgrace  of  the  royal  family  was  published  to  the 
world  by  the  imprudence  of  the  empress  Placidia, 

R  See  .1  vatjue  account  of  the  action  in  Sidonius.  Panegyr.  Majorian. 
212 — 230.  The  French  critics,  impatient  to  e.<!tahhsti  tlieir  monarchy 
ill  G.ml,  liave  drawn  a  strong  argument  from  tlie  silence  of  Sidonius, 
who  dares  not  insinuate,  that  the  vanquished  Franks  were  compelled  to 
repast  the  Rhine.    Diihos,  torn.  i.  p.  322. 

b  Salviaii  (de  Gubernat.  T>ei,  1.  vi.)  has  expressed,  lu  vag^ue  and 
declamatory  language,  the  misfortunes  of  these  three  cities,  which  are 
distinctly  ascertained  by  the  learned  Mascou,  Hist,  of  tlte  Ancient 
Germans,  ix.  21. 

c  Priscus,  in  relating  the  contest,  does  not  name  the  two  brothers; 
the  second  of  whom  he  had  seen  at  Rome,  a  beardles.s  youth,  witli  Innj; 
flowin;;  hair.  (Historians  of  France,  torn.  i.  p.  607,  Gi)S.)  The  Bene, 
dictine  Kditors  are  inclined  to  believe,  that  tliey  were  the  .sous  of  some 
unknown  klngr  of  the  Franks,  who  rci^iied  on  the  banks  of  tlie  Necker; 
but  the  arguments  of  IM.  de  Fonccm.i;;iie  (Mem.  de  I'Academie,  torn, 
viii.  p.  4t>4.)  seem  to  prove,  that  the  succession  of  Clodion  was  dis. 
pnted  by  liis  two  sous,  and  that  the  younger  was  Meroveus,  the  father 
of  Chihfcric. 


who  dismissed  her  daughter,  after  a  strict  and 
shameful  confinement,  to  a  remote  exile  at  Constan- 
tinople. The  unhappy  princess  pa.ssed  twelve  or 
fourteen  years  in  the  irksome  society  of  the  sisters 
of  Theodosius,  and  their  chosen  virgins ;  to  whose 
croiin  Honoria  could  no  longer  aspire,  and  whose 
monastic  assiduity  of  prayer,  fasting,  and  vigils,  she 
reluctantly  imitated.  Her  impatience  of  long  and 
hopeless  celibacy,  urged  her  to  embrace  a  strange 
and  desperate  resolution.  The  name  of  Attila  was 
familiar  and  formidable  at  Constantinople  ;  and  his 
frequent  embassies  entertained  a  perpetual  inter- 
course between  his  camp  and  the  imperial  palace. 
In  the  pursuit  of  love,  or  rather  of  revenge,  the 
daughter  of  Placidia  sacrificed  every  duty  and 
every  prejudice;  and  ofiered  to  deliver  her  person 
into  the  arms  of  a  barbarian,  of  whose  language  she 
was  ignorant,  whose  figure  was  scarcely  human, 
and  whose  religion  and  manners  she  abhorred.  By 
the  ministry  of  a  faithful  eunuch,  she  transmitted 
to  Attila  a  ring,  the  pledge  of  her  affection  ;  and 
earnestly  conjured  him  to  claim  her  as  a  lawful 
spouse,  to  whom  he  had  been  secretly  betrothed. 
These  indecent  advances  were  received,  however, 
with  coldness  and  disdain  ;  and  the  king  of  the  Huns 
continued  to  multiply  the  number  of  his  wives,  till 
his  love  was  awakened  by  the  more  forcible  passions 
of  ambition  and  avarice.  The  invasion  of  Gaul  was 
preceded,  and  justified,  by  a  formal  demand  of  the 
princess  Honoria,  with  a  just  and  equal  share  of  the 
imperial  patrimony.  His  predecessors,  the  ancient 
Tanjous,  had  often  addressed,  in  the  same  hostile 
and  peremptory  manner,  the  daugliters  of  China  ; 
and  the  pretensions  of  Attila  were  not  less  offensive 
to  the  majesty  of  Rome.  A  firm  but  temperate  re- 
fusal was  communicated  to  his  ambassadors.  The 
right  of  female  succession,  though  it  might  derive  a 
specious  argument  from  the  recent  examples  of 
Placidia  and  Pulcheria,  was  strenuously  denied ; 
and  the  indissoluble  engagements  of  Honoria  were 
opposed  to  the  claims  of  her  Scythian  lover."  On 
the  discovery  of  her  connexion  witli  the  king  of  the 
Huns,  the  guilty  princess  had  been  sent  away,  as 
an  object  of  honor,  from  Constantinople  to  Italy  : 
her  life  was  spared  ;  but  the  ceremony  of  her  mar- 
riage was  performed  witli  some  obscure  and  nominal 
husband,  before  she  was  immured  in  a  perpetual 
prison,  to  bewail  those  crimes  and  misfortunes, 
which  Honoria  might  have  escaped,  had  she  not 
been  born  the  daughter  of  an  emperor.'^ 

d  Under  the  Merovingian  race,  the  throne  was  hereditary  ;  but  all 
the  sons  of  the  deceas*-d  monarch  were  einally  entitled  to  their  share 
of  his  treasures  and  territories.  See  the  Dissertations  of  M.  de  Fonce- 
raajjne,  in  the  sixth  and  eighth  volumes  of  the  Memoires  de  IWcadeniie. 

e  .\  medal  is  still  extant,  which  exhibits  the  pleasing  countenance  of 
Honoria,  with  the  title  of  .\ugusta;  and  on  the  reverse,  the  improper 
legend  of  Snlttfi  Heipttblicts  round  the  monogram  of  Christ.  Sec 
Ducange,  Faniil.  Byzantin.  p.  (yj.  73. 

f  See  Priscus,  i».  '31*.  40.  It  might  be  fairly  alleged,  that  if  females 
could  succeed  to  the  throne,  Valentinian  himself,  who  had  married  the 
daughter  and  heiress  of  the  younger  Theodosius,  would  have  asserted 
her  right  to  the  eastern  empire. 

p  The  adventures  of  Honoria  are  imperfectly  related  by  Jornandcs, 
de  Successione  Rcgn.  c  97.  and  dc  Reb.  Get.  c.  42.  p.  ()74  ;  and  in  the 
Chronicles  of  Pros[ier  and  i\Iarcellinus  ;  but  they  cannot  l)e  made  con- 
sistent, or  probable,  unless  we  separate,  by  an  interval  of  time  and 
place,  her  intrigue  with  Eugenius,  and  her  invitation  of  .Mtila. 
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Aiiila  invaJci  A  native  of  Gaul,  and  a  coiitciiipo- 
'■""'•  ;;"!  ^-  rary,  tlio  learned  and  eloquent  Sido- 
A.  1).  -iji.  nius,  who  was  afterwards  bishop  of 
Clermont,  had  made  a  promise  to  one  of  his  friends, 
that  he  would  compose  a  regular  history  of  the  war 
of  Attila.  If  the  modesty  of  Sidonius  had  not  dis- 
couraged him  from  the  prosecution  of  this  interest- 
ing work,''  the  historian  would  have  related,  with 
the  siiiiplieity  of  trutli,  those  meuiorable  events,  to 
which  the  poet,  in  vague  and  doubtful  metaphors, 
has  concisely  alluded.'  The  kings  and  nations  of 
Germany  and  Scythia,  from  the  Volga  perhaps  to 
the  Danube,  obeyed  the  warlike  summons  of  Attila. 
From  the  royal  village,  in  the  plains  of  Hungary, 
his  standard  moved  towards  the  west  ;  and,  after  a 
march  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  miles,  he  reached 
the  conllux  of  tlie  Rhine  and  the  Necker  ;  wlierc 
he  was  joined  by  the  Franks,  who  adhered  to  his 
ally,  the  elder  of  the  sons  of  Clodion.  A  troop  of 
liglit  barbarians,  who  roamed  in  quest  of  plunder, 
might  choose  the  winter  for  the  convenience  of 
passing  the  river  on  the  ice  ;  but  the  innumerable 
cavalry  of  the  Huns  rei|uired  sucli  plenty  of  forage 
and  provisions,  as  could  be  procured  only  iu  a 
milder  season  ;  the  Hercynian  forest  supplied  ma- 
terials for  a  bridge  of  boats  ;  and  the  hostile  myriads 
were  |)ourcd,  with  resistless  violence,  into  the  Belgie 
provinces.''  The  consternation  of  Gaul  was  uni- 
versal ;  and  the  various  fortunes  of  its  cities  have 
been  adorned  by  tradition  with  martyrdoms  and 
miracles.'  Troyes  was  saved  by  tlic  merits  of  St. 
Lupus;  St.  Servatius  was  removed  from  the  world, 
that  he  might  not  behold  the  ruin  of  Tongres ;  and 
the  prayers  of  St.  Genevieve  diverted  the  march  of 
Attila  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris.  But  as  the 
greater  part  of  the  Gallic  cities  were  alike  desti- 
tute of  saints  and  soldiers,  they  were  besieged  and 
stormed  by  the  Huns  ;  who  practised,  in  the  exam- 
ple of  Metz,""  their  customary  maxims  of  war.  They 
involved,  in  a  promiscuous  massacre,  the  priests 
who  served  at  the  altar,  and  the  infants,  who,  in  the 
hour  of  danger,  had  been  providently  baptized  by 
the  bishop ;  the  nourishing  city  was  delivered  to  the 
llames,  and  a  solitary  chapel  of  St.  Stephen  marked 
the  place  where  it  formerly  stood.  From  the  Rhine 
and  the  Moselle,  Attila  advanced  into  the  heart  of 
Gaul  ;  crossed  the  Seine  at  Auxerre  ;  and,  after  a 
long  and  laborious  march,  fixed  his  camp  under  the 
walls  of  Orleans.     He  was  desirous  of  securing  his 

h  F.xc^cras  milii,  ut  promiltcrem  tibi,  Attilx  bellum  stylo  me  pos- 

tpris  iiitiiiKitiinim rd-pcram   scribfre,  sf'il  operisarrc|>ti   fasce 

perspecio,  Ix-duit  inclio:is.sc.    .Sitlun.  Apull.  I.  viii.  epist.  15,  p.  24'). 

i      • Subito  cum  rupta  tumuKu 

Itarbaries  tolas  ill  te  transludcrat  Arctos 
(i.ilha.     Puf,'liaci-'m  Refjiim  comitaiite  Gelono 
(Jppida  trux  sequitur;  Scyrum  Burgundio  cogit: 
riiunils,  Bellonotiis  Neurua,  HastiTiia,  Toruigue 
Hructcrus,  ulvo»;'t  vcl  nuem  Nicer  abliiit  iitiila 
I*roriini|iit  Fraiicus.     Cecidit  cilo  secta  tiipcimi 
Hcrcyiiia  in  liiitres,  et  Rlicnnni  tcxuil  altio. 
El  jam  lerrificis  difludcrat  Atlila  turmis 

III  camposM;  Bel^  tuos. 

Pam'syr.  Avil.  31!),  &c. 
k  Tlie  most  aiillipiitic  and  circumstantial  accouiil  nf  l)ii»  war,  is  con- 
tained in  Jnrnande",  (dc  Reb.  Gcticis,  c.  36—41.  p.  6ii2— G72.)  wiio  lias 
w>mctimc8  abrid;,'cd,  and  sometimes  transcril>cd,  llit  larger  liistory  of 
CisModorius.  Jornandes,  a  (|Uotalion  wliich  it  uould  be  supertluous  to 
repeat,  may  be  corrected  and  illustrated  by  <ireKory  of  Tour*,  1.  2.  c. 
S^  6,  7.  and  the  Chrouiclcs  of  Idatius,  Isidore,  and  the  two  Prospers. 


con(|ucsts  by  the  possession  of  an  advantageous 
post,  which  commanded  the  passage  of  Ihe  Loire; 
and  he  depended  on  the  secret  invitation  of  Sangi- 
ban,  king  of  the  Alani,  who  had  promised  to  betray 
the  city,  and  to  revolt  from  the  service  of  the  em- 
pire. Hut  this  treacherous  conspiracy  was  detected 
and  disappointed :  Oilcans  had  been  strengthened 
with  recent  fortifications  ;  and  the  assaults  of  the 
Iluns  were  vigorously  repelled  by  the  faithful  valour 
of  the  soldiers,  or  citizens,  who  defended  the  place. 
The  pastoral  diligence  of  .\nianus,  a  bishop  of  pri- 
mitive sanctity  and  consummate  prudence,  exhaust- 
ed every  art  of  religious  policy  to  support  their 
courage,  till  the  arrival  of  the  expected  succours. 
After  an  obstinate  siege,  the  walls  were  shaken  by 
the  battering-rams  ;  the  Huns  had  already  occupied 
the  suburbs;  and  the  people,  who  were  incapable 
of  bearing  arms,  lay  prostrate  in  prayer.  Anianus, 
who  anxiously  counted  the  days  and  hours,  de- 
spatched a  trusty  messenger  to  observe,  from  the 
rampart,  the  face  of  the  distant  country.  He  re- 
turned twice,  without  any  intelligence  that  could 
inspire  hope  or  comfort ;  but,  in  bis  third  report,  he 
mentioned  a  small  cloud,  which  he  had  faintly 
descried  at  the  extremity  of  the  horizon.  "  It  is 
the  aid  of  God  !"  exclaimed  the  bishop,  in  a  tone 
of  pious  confidence;  and  the  whole  multitude  re- 
peated after  him,  "  It  is  the  aid  of  God."  The 
remote  object,  on  which  every  eye  was  fixed,  became 
each  moment  larger,  and  more  distinct ;  the  Roman 
and  Gothic  banners  were  gradually  perceived  ;  and 
a  favourable  wind  blowing  aside  the  dust,  discover- 
ed, in  deep  array,  the  impatient  squadrons  of  .Elius 
and  Theodoric,  who  pressed  forwards  to  the  relief 
of  Orleans. 
The  facility  with  which  Attila  bad 

,  .  .       ■  ,•  ^,        ,  Alliance   of  the 

penetrated  into  the  heart  ot  Gaul,  may  Romans  and  Vi. 
be  ascribed  to  bis  insidious  policy,  as  "■'''' '"' 
well  as  to  the  terror  of  his  arms.  His  public  de- 
clarations were  skilfully  mitigated  by  his  private 
assurances;  be  alternately  soothed  and  threatened 
the  Romans  and  the  Goths;  and  the  courts  of 
Ravenna  and  Thoulouse,  mutually  suspicious  of 
each  other's  intentions,  beheld,  with  supine  indif- 
ference, the  approach  of  their  common  enemy. 
jKtius  was  the  sole  guardian  of  the  public  safety; 
but  his  wisest  measures  were  embarrassed  by  a 
faction,  which,  since  the  death  of  Placidia,  infested 
the  imperial  palace :  the  youth  of  Italy  trembled 

All  the  ancient  testimonies  are  collected  and  inserted  in  the  Ilistorians 
(if  J-'raiire  ;  but  the  reader  should  be  cautioned  agaiust  a  supposed  extract 
from  the  Chronicle  of  Idatius,  (amon};  the  fraijments  of  Tredegarius, 
torn.  ii.  p.  4ti2.)  which  often  contradicts  the  genuine  text  of  the  Galli- 
ciaii  bishop. 

1  The  ancient  let;cndaries  deserve  some  regard,  as  they  are  ubli^'ed 
to  connect  their  fables  with  the  real  history  of  their  own  times.  See 
the  lives  of  St.  Lupus,  St.  Anianus,  Ihe  bishop  of  Metz,  Ste.  Genevieve, 
he.  in  the  Historians  of  France,  torn.  i.  p.  644,  645.  OW.  torn.  iii.  p.  369. 

m  The  scepticism  of  the  count  de  Buat  (Hist,  des  Pcuplcs,  torn.  vii. 
p.  .WO,  MO.)  cannot  be  reconciled  with  any  principles  of  reason  or 
criticism.  Is  notGreijciry  of  Tours  precise  and  positive  in  his  account 
of  the  destruction  of  Metz?  At  the  distal'  :e  of  no  nmre  (ban  a  bun. 
drcd  years,  could  he  be  ignorant,  could  the  people  be  ij^norant,  of  the 
f.ile  of  a  eitv,  the  actual  residence  of  his  sovereigns,  the  kings  of 
Austrasia  ?  The  learned  count,  who  seems  to  have  undertaken  the 
a|H)l.,gy  of  Atlila,  and  the  barbarians,  appeals  to  the  false  Idatius, 
ptircens  civitatibus  Germania-  el  Gallia;,  and  forgeLs.  that  the  true 
Idatius  had  explicitly  atfirmed,  pluriina:  civitates  ej'raita;  among 
which  he  enumerates  Metz. 
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at  the  sound  of  the  trumpet ;  and  the  barbarians, 
who,  from  fear  or  affection,  were  inclined  to  the 
cause  of  Attila,  awaited,  with  doubtful  and  venal 
faith,  the  event  of  the  war.  The  patrician  passed 
the  Alps  at  the  head  of  some  troops,  whose  strength 
and  numbers  scarcely  deserved  the  name  of  an 
army."  But  on  his  arrival  at  Aries,  or  Lyons,  he 
was  confounded  by  the  intelligence,  that  the  Visi- 
goths, refusing  to  embrace  the  defence  of  Gaul, 
had  determined  to  expect,  within  their  own  terri- 
tories, the  formidable  invader,  whom  they  professed 
to  despise.  The  senator  Avitus,  who,  after  the 
honourable  exercise  of  the  praetorian  prtefecture, 
had  retired  to  his  estate  in  Auvergne,  was  per- 
suaded to  accept  the  important  embassy,  which  he 
executed  with  ability  and  success.  He  represented 
to  Theodoric,  that  an  ambitious  conqueror,  who 
aspired  to  the  dominion  of  the  earth,  could  be  re- 
sisted only  by  the  firm  and  unanimous  alliance  of 
the  powers  whom  he  laboured  to  oppress.  The 
lively  eloquence  of  Avitus  inflamed  the  Gothic 
warriors,  by  the  description  of  the  injuries  which 
their  ancestors  had  suffered  from  the  Huns  ;  whose 
implacable  fury  still  pursued  them  from  the  Da- 
nube to  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees.  He  strenuously 
urged,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  every  christian  to 
save,  from  sacrilegious  violation,  the  churches  of 
God,  and  the  relics  of  the  saints :  that  it  was  the 
interest  of  every  barbarian,  who  had  acquired  a 
settlement  in  Gaul,  to  defend  the  fields  and  vine- 
yards, which  were  cultivated  for  his  use,  against 
the  desolation  of  the  Scythian  shepherds.  Theo- 
doric yielded  to  the  evidence  of  truth  ;  adopted  the 
measure  at  once  the  most  prudent  and  the  most 
honourable  ;  and  declared,  that,  as  the  faithful  ally 
of  ^tius  and  the  Romans,  he  was  ready  to  expose 
his  life  and  kingdom  for  the  common  safety  of 
Gaul."  The  Visigoths,  who,  at  that  time,  were 
in  the  mature  vigour  of  their  fame  and  power, 
obeyed  with  alacrity  the  signal  of  war ;  prepared 
their  arms  and  horses,  and  assembled  under  the 
standard  of  their  aged  king,  who  was  resolved,  with 
his  two  eldest  sons,  Torismond  and  Theodoric,  to 
command  in  person  his  numerous  and  valiant  peo- 
ple. The  example  of  the  Goths  determined  several 
tribes  or  nations,  that  seemed  to  fluctuate  between 
the  Huns  and  the  Romans.  The  indefatigable 
diligence  of  the  patrician  gradually  collected  the 
troops  of  Gaul  and  Germany,  who  had  formerly 
acknowledged  themselves  the  subjects,  or  soldiers, 

n  V'ix  [iquerat  Alpes 

vEtius,  tenue,  et  ranini  sine  milite  dilcens 
Robur,  in  allxiIii!^  Geticum  mate  credulns  afinen 
Incassum  propriis  prcesuniens  adfore  castris. 

Panesyr.  Avit.  328,  &c. 
o  Tne  jwlicy  of  Attila.  of  J^tius,  and  of  the  Visit;otlis.  is  imperfectly 
described  in  the  Panegyric  of  Avitus,  and  Die  thirty. sixth  rliapter  of 
Jornandes.  The  poet  and  the  historian  were  Ijoth  hia-wed  by  personal 
or  national  prejiidires.  The  former  exalts  the  merit  and  im[Kirtanee  of 
Atitus ;  orbLs,  Avite,  salus,  &c  !  The  latter  is  anxious  to  slum  the 
(ioths  in  the  most  favourable  li^hl.  Yet  their  agreement,  when  they 
are  fairly  interpreted,  is  a  proof  of  their  veracity. 

p  The  review  of  tiie  army  of  Jf^tius  is  made  by  .lornandes,  c.  31».  p. 
6^.  edit,  firot.  tom.  ii.  p.  23.  of  the  Historians  of  Franco,  with  the 
notes  of  the  Benedictine  editor.  The  Lati  werca  promiscuous  race  of 
tKirbarians.  born  or  naturalized  in  Gaul  ;  and  the  Kiparii,  or  Hipuarii, 
derived  their  name  from  their  posts  on  the  three  rivers,  the  Khine,  the 
Meuse,  and  the  Moselle;  the  Armaricavs  possessed  the  independent 
cities  between  the  Seine  and  the  Loire.     A  colony  of  Saions  had  been 


of  the  republic,  but  who  now  claimed  the  rewards 
of  vo'ltintary  service,  and  the  rank  of  independent 
allies ;  the  L^ti,  the  Armoricans,  the  Breones,  the 
Saxons,  the  Burgundians,  the  Sarmatians,  or  Alani, 
the  Ripuarians,  and  the  Franks  who  followed  Me- 
roveus  as  their  lawful  prince.  Such  was  the  various 
army,  which,  under  the  conduct  of  jiitius  and 
Theodoric,  advanced,  by  rapid  marches,  to  relieve 
Orleans,  and  to  give  battle  to  the  innumerable  host 
of  Attila.P 

On  their  approach,  the  king  of  the    .  ... 

^^  ^      .  Altila  retires  to 

Huns  immediately  raised  the  siege,  the  plains  of 
and  sounded  a  retreat  to  recall  the  '"™P»S"'^- 
foremost  of  his  troops  from  the  pillage  of  a  city 
which  they  had  already  entered.''  The  valour  of 
Attila  was  always  guided  by  his  prudence  ;  and  as 
he  foresaw  the  fatal  consequences  of  a  defeat  in  the 
heart  of  Gaul,  he  repassed  the  Seine,  and  expected 
the  enemy  in  the  plains  of  Chalons,  whose  smooth 
and  level  surface  was  adapted  to  the  operations  of 
his  Scythian  cavalry.  But  in  this  tumultuary  retreat, 
the  vanguard  of  the  Romans  and  their  allies  con- 
tinually pressed,  and  sometimes  engaged,  the  troops 
whom  Attila  had  posted  in  the  rear  ;  the  hostile 
columns,  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  the  per- 
plexity of  the  roads,  might  encounter  each  other 
without  design  ;  and  the  bloody  conflict  of  the 
Franks  and  Gepida-,  in  which  fifteen  thousand' 
barbarians  were  slain,  was  a  prelude  to  a  more 
general  and  decisive  action.  The  Catalaunian 
fields'  spread  themselves  round  Chalons,  and  ex- 
tend, according  to  the  vague  measurement  of  Jor- 
nandes, to  the  length  of  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and 
the  breadth  of  one  hundred,  miles,  over  the  whole 
province,  which  is  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  a 
champaign  country.'  This  spacious  plain  was  dis- 
tinguished, however,  by  some  inequalities  of  ground; 
and  the  importance  of  a  height,  which  commanded 
the  carapof  Attila,  was  understood,  and  disputed,  by 
the  two  generals.  The  young  and  valiant  Torismond 
first  occupied  the  summit  ;  the  Goths  rushed  with 
irresistible  weight  on  the  Huns,  who  laboured  to 
ascend  from  the  opposite  side ;  and  the  possession 
of  this  advantageous  post  inspired  both  the  troops 
and  their  leaders  with  a  fair  assurance  of  victory. 
The  anxiety  of  Attila  prompted  him  to  consult  his 
priests  and  haruspices.  It  was  reported,  that,  after 
scrutinizing  the  entrails  of  victims,  and  scraping 
their  bones,  they  revealed,  in  mysterious  language, 
his  own   defeat,  with   the  death  of  his  principal 

planted  in  the  diocese  of  Bayeux  ;  the  Hiirquiidiaiis  were  settled  in 
Savoy  ;  and  the  Breones  were  a  warlike  tribe  of  Klm-tian.s.  to  the  east 
of  tlie  lake  of  Constance. 

q  Aiirelianensis  urbis  obsidio,  oppugnalio,  irruptio,  nee  direptio, 
1.  V.  Sidon.  Anollin.  I.  viii.  Epist.  Ii.  p.  246.  The  preservation  of 
Orleans  might  be  easily  turned  into  a  miracle,  obtained,  and  foretold,  by 
the  holy  bishop. 

r  The  common  editions  read  XrM  :  but  there  is  some  authority  of 
manuscripls  (and  almost  any  authority  is  sulticieiit]  for  the  more  rea- 
sonable number  of  XVM. 

s  Chfilons,  or  Duro-t^nlalaunum,  afterwards  Catalaurti,  had  former- 
ly made  a  part  of  the  territory  of  Rheims  from  whence  it  is  distant 
o'niy  Iwenly.scven  miles.  See  Vales.  Notit.  Gall.  p.  136.  DWiiville, 
Notice  de  lAncienne  (Jaulc,  p.  212.  27<1. 

t  The  name  of  Campania,  or  Cham]>a|;:ne,  is  frequenlly  mentioned 
by  Ciresory  of  Tours ;  and  that  great  province,  of  which  Itheims 
was  the""  capital,  obeyed  the  cotnmand  of  a  duke.  Vales.  Notit.  p. 
120—123. 
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adversary  ;   and  lliat  tlic  barbarian,  by  acccptinj; 
the  equivalent,  expressed  liis  involuntary  esteem  lor 
the  superior  merit   of  jEtius.      But  the   unusual 
despondency,  which  seemed  to  prevail  anion<;  the 
Huns,   engaged   Attila   to   use   the   expedient,   so 
familiar  to  the  generals  of  antiipiity,  of  animating 
his  troops  by  a  military  oration  ;  and  his  language 
was  that  of  a  king,  who  had  (il'tcn  fought  and  con- 
quered at  their  head."     He  pressed   thcin  to  con- 
.sider  their  past  glory,  tlieir  actual  danger,  and  their 
future   hopes.     The   same  fortune,   which    opened 
the  de.serts  and  morasses  of  Scythia  to  their  un- 
armed valour,  which   had   laid   so  many  warlike 
nations  prostrate  at  tlieir  feet,  had  icservcd  thejoi/x 
of  this  memorable  liehl   for  the  consummation  <if 
tlieir  victories.     The  cautious  steps  of  their  enemies, 
their  strict  alliance,  and  their  advantageous  posts, 
he  artfully  represented  as  the  effects,  not  of  pru- 
dence, but  of  fear.     The  Visigoths  alone  were  the 
strength  and  nerves  of  the  opposite  army  ;  and  the 
Huns  might  securely  trample   on  the  degenerate 
Romans,  whose  close  and  compact  order  betrayed 
their   apprehensions,    and   who   were   equally   in- 
capable of  supporting  the  dangers,  or  the  fatigues, 
of  a  day  of  battle.     The  doctrine  of  predestination, 
so  favourable  to  martial  virtue,  was  carefully  incul- 
cated by  the  king  of  the  Huns  ;   who  assured  his 
subjects,  that  the  warriors,  protected  by  heaven, 
were  safe  and  invulnerable  amidst  the  darts  of  the 
enemy  ;  but  that  the  unerring  Fates  would  strike 
their  victims  in  the  bosom  of  inglorious  peace.     "  I 
myself,"  continued  Attila,  "  will    throw   the   first 
javelin,  and  the  wretch  who  refuses  to  imitate  the 
example  of  his  sovereign,  is  devoted  to  inevitable 
death."     The  spirit  of  the  barbarians  was  rekindled 
by  the  presence,  the  voice,  and  the  example,  of  their 
intrepid  leader;  and  Attila,  yielding  to  their  im- 
patience, immediately  formed  his  order  of  battle. 
At  the  head  of  his  brave  and  faithful   Huns,   he 
occupied  in   person  the  centre  of  the    line.     The 
nations   subject   to    his   empire,  the   Rugians,   the 
Hcruli,  the  Thuringians,  the  Franks,  the  IJurgun- 
dians,   were   extended,   on   either   hand,   over  the 
ample  space  of  the  Catalaunian  fields  ;  the  right 
wing   was   commanded    by   Ardaric,   king   of    the 
Gepida- ;  and  the  three  valiant  brothers,  w  ho  reigned 
over  the  Ostrogoths,  were  posted  on  the  left  to  oppose 
the  kindred  tribes  of  the  Visigoths.     The  disposition 
of  the  allies  was  regulated  by  a  different  principle. 
Sangiban,  the    fsiitliless    king  of   the   Alani,    was 
placed  in  the  centre  :  where  his  motions  might  be 
strictly  watched,   and  his  treachery  might  be  in- 
stantly punished.     JEtiuis  assumed  the  command  of 
the   left,  and  Theodoric  of  the  right,  wing  ;   while 
Torismond   still    continued  to  occupy  the   heights 
which  appear  to  have  stretched  on  the  Hank,  and 

u  T  am  xcnsilile  tliatth4>^  miliUrv  orntions  arc  usually compowii  hv 
the  hiatorian  ;  yet  the  alil  Ostrogoths,  who  hail  Rcrved  uniliT  Atliki, 
iDiKht  repeat  his  discourHe  to  Cassiojorius :  the  ideas,  and  even  the  ex. 

fressioiu.  have  an  ori(,'inal  Scythian  cast  ;    and   I  doubt,  whether  an 
lahan  of  the  sixth  ccnlurv  would  have  thought  of  the  hujus  certatni. 
nis  gaiidia. 

X  The  expressions  of  Jornandes,  or  rather  of  Cassiodorius,  arc  ex- 
tremely strong.      Bclluni  atrox,   multiplex,   inimanc,  perlinax,    cui 


Daltle  of  Chalons. 


peihajis  the  rear,  of  the  Scythian  army.  The  nations 
from  the  Volga  to  the  Atlantic  were  assembled  on 
the  plain  of  Chalons  ;  but  many  of  these  nations 
had  been  divided  by  faction,  or  conquest,  or  emi- 
gration ;  and  the  appearance  of  similar  arms  and 
ensigns,  which  threatened  each  other,  presented  the 
image  of  a  civil  war. 

Tlie  discipline  and  tactics  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  form  an  interest- 
ing part  of  their  national  manners.  The  attentive 
study  of  the  military  operations  of  Xenophon,  or 
Ca'sar,  or  Frederic,  when  they  are  described  by  the 
same  genius  which  conceived  and  executed  them, 
may  tend  to  improve  (if  such  improvement  can  be 
wished)  the  art  of  destroying  the  human  species. 
]5ut  the  battle  of  Chalons  can  only  excite  our  cu- 
riosity by  the  magnitude  of  the  object;  since  it  was 
decided  by  the  blind  impetuosity  of  barbarians, 
and  has  been  related  by  partial  writers,  whose  civil 
or  ecclesiastical  profession  secluded  them  from  the 
knowledge  of  military  affairs.  Cassiodorius,  how- 
ever, had  familiarly  conversed  with  many  Gothic 
warriors,  who  served  in  that  memorable  engage- 
ment; "  a  eontlict,"  as  they  informed  him,  "  (leree, 
various,  obstinate,  and  bloody ;  such  as  could  not 
be  paralleled,  either  in  the  present,  or  in  past 
ages."  The  number  of  the  slain  amounted  to  one 
hundred  and  sixty-two  thousand,  or,  according  to 
another  account,  three  hundred  thousand  persons  ;» 
and  these  incredible  exaggerations  suppose  a  real 
and  effective  loss,  sufficient  to  justify  the  historian's 
remark,  that  whole  generations  may  be  swept  away, 
by  the  madness  of  kings,  in  the  space  of  a  single 
hour.  After  the  mutual  and  repeated  discharge  of 
missile  weapons,  in  which  the  archers  of  Scythia 
might  signalize  their  superior  dexterity,  the  cavalry 
and  infantry  of  the  two  armies  were  furiously 
mingled  in  closer  combat.  The  Huns,  whci  fought 
under  the  eyes  of  their  king,  pierced  through  the 
feeble  and  doubtful  centre  of  the  allies,  separated 
tlieir  wings  from  each  other,  and  wheeling,  with  a 
rapid  effort,  to  the  left,  directed  their  whole  force 
against  the  Visigoths.  As  Theodoric  rode  along 
the  ranks  to  animate  his  troops,  he  received  a 
mortal  stroke  from  the  javelin  of  Andages,  a  noble  t 
Ostrogoth,  and  immediately  fell  from  his  horse.  I 
The  wounded  king  was  oppressed  in  the  general 
disorder,  and  trampled  under  the  feet  of  his  own 
cavalry  ;  and  this  important  death  served  to  explain 
the  ambiguous  prophecy  of  the  haruspices.  Attila  ^ 
already  exulted  in  the  confidence  of  victory,  when  I 
the  valiant  Torismond  descended  from  the  hills,  ' 
and  verified  the  remainder  of  the  prediction.  The 
Visigoths,  who  had  been  thrown  into  confusion  by 
the  fiight,  or  defection,  of  the  Alani,  gradually 
restored  their  order  of  battle;  and  the  Huns  were 

himili  nulla  usnuara  narrat  antiquitas;  ubi  (alia  gesta  referuntnr,  nt 
niliil  e-'i.set  quod  in  vita  su.'i  eonspicere  potuisset  e|;reKius,  qui  hujus 
miraeuli  privaretur  aspectfl.  Dubos  {Hist.  Critique,  lom.  i.  p.  .192, 
:i!i.-l.)  attempts  to  reconcile  the  162,0()()  of  .Tornandes  with  the  300,0011 
of  Idatinsand  Isidore;  by  supposing,  that  tlie  larger  number  included 
the  total  di^truction  of  the  war,  the  cflects  of  disease,  the  slaughter  of 
the  unarmed  people,  &c. 
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Retreat  of  Altila. 


undoubtedly  vanquislied,  since  Attila  was  com- 
pelled to  retreat.  He  had  exposed  liis  person  with 
the  rashness  of  a  private  soldier  ;  but  the  intrepid 
troops  of  the  centre  had  pushed  forwards  beyond 
the  rest  of  the  line  ;  their  attack  was  faintly  sup- 
ported ;  their  flanks  were  unguarded  ;  and  the  con- 
querors of  Scythia  and  Germany  were  saved  by  the 
approach  of  the  night  from  a  total  defeat.  They 
retired  within  the  circle  of  waggons  that  fortified 
their  camp;  and  the  dismounted  squadrons  pre- 
pared themselves  for  a  defence,  to  which  neither 
their  arms,  nor  their  temper,  were  adapted.  The 
event  was  doubtful:  but  Attila  had  secured  a  last 
and  honourable  resource.  The  saddles  and  rich 
furniture  of  the  cavalry  were  collected,  by  his 
order,  into  a  funeral  pile ;  and  the  magnanimous 
barbarian  had  resolved,  if  his  intrenchmcnts  should 
be  forced,  to  rush  headlong  into  the  llaincs,  and  to 
deprive  his  enemies  of  the  glory  which  they  might 
have  acquired,  by  the  death  or  captivity  of  Attila. y 
But  his  enemies  had  passed  the 
night  in  equal  disorder  and  anxiety. 
The  inconsiderate  courage  of  Torismond  was  tempted 
to  urge  the  pursuit,  till  he  unexpectedly  found  him- 
self, with  a  few  followers,  in  the  midst  of  the 
Scythian  waggons.  In  the  confusion  of  a  nocturnal 
combat,  he  was  thrown  from  his  horse  ;  and  the 
Gothic  prince  must  have  perished  like  his  father, 
if  his  youthful  strength,  and  the  intrepid  zeal  of 
his  companions,  had  not  rescued  him  from  this  dan- 
gerous situation.  In  the  same  manner,  but  on  the 
left  of  the  line,  j^itius  himself,  separated  from  his 
allies,  ignorant  of  their  victory,  and  anxious  for 
their  fate,  encountered  and  escaped  the  hostile 
troops,  that  were  scattered  over  the  plains  of  Chft- 
lons  ;  and  at  length  reached  the  camp  of  the  Goths, 
which  he  could  only  fortify  with  a  slight  rampart  of 
shields,  till  the  dawn  of  day.  The  imperial  general 
was  soon  satisfied  of  the  defeat  of  Attila,  who  still 
remained  inactive  within  his  intrcnehments :  and 
when  he  contemplated  the  bloody  scene,  he  observed, 
with  secret  satisfaction,  that  the  loss  had  princi- 
pally fallen  on  the  barbarians.  The  body  of  Theo- 
doric,  pierced  with  honourable  wounds,  was  dis- 
covered under  a  heap  of  the  slain  :  his  subjects 
bewailed  the  death  of  their  king  and  father ;  but 
their  tears  were  mingled  with  songs  and  acclama- 
tions, and  his  funeral  rites  were  performed  in  the 
face  of  a  vanquished  enemy.  The  Goths,  clashing 
their  arms,  elevated  on  a  buckler  his  eldest  son 
Torismond,  to  whom  tliey  justly  ascribed  the  glory 
of  their  success  ;  and  the  new  king  accepted  the 
obligation  of  revenge,  as  a  sacred  portion  of  his 
paternal  inheritance.  Yet  the  Goths  themselves 
were  astonished  by  the  fierce  and  undaunted  aspect 
of  their  formidable  antagonist;  and  their  historian 

y  The  count  de  Huat,  (Hist,  des  Piiiples,  &c.  torn,  vii,  p.  5J4— 573.) 
still  liepeiidiiif;  oil  the  false,  and  again  rejectin;;r  the  true,  Idatiu>,  has 
divided  the  defeat  of  Attila  into  two  great  battles;  llie  furiiier  near 
Orleans,  the  latter  in  Cliampajjiie  :  in  the  one  Tlieodoric  was  slain  ;  in 
the  other  he  was  revenged. 

"  Jornandes  de  IlcUiiB  Gelicis,  c.  41.  p.  671.  The  policy  of  .Etius, 
and  the  hchnvioiir  of  Torismond,  are  exireincly  natural;  and  the  pa. 
tncian,  according  lo  Gregory  of  Tours,  (1.  ii.  "c.  7.  p.   161.)  dismissed 


has  compared  Attila  to  a  lion  encompassed  in  his 
den,  and  threatening  his  hunters  with  redoubled 
fury.  The  kings  and  nations,  who  might  have 
deserted  his  standard  in  the  hour  of  distress,  were 
made  sensible,  that  the  displeasure  of  their  monarch 
was  the  most  imminent  and  inevitable  danger.  All 
his  instruments  of  martial  music  incessantly  .sounded 
a  loud  and  animating  strain  of  defiance  ;  and  the 
foremost  troops  who  advanced  to  the  assault,  were 
checked,  or  destroyed,  by  showers  of  arrows  from 
every  side  of  the  intrcnehments.  It  was  deter- 
mined, in  a  general  council  of  war,  to  besiege  the 
king  of  the  Huns  in  his  camp,  to  intercept  his  pro- 
visions, and  to  reduce  him  to  the  alternative  of  a 
disgraceful  treaty,  or  an  unequal  combat.  But  the 
impatience  of  the  barbarians  soon  disdained  these 
cautions  and  dilatory  measures :  and  the  mature 
policy  of  /Etius  was  apprehensive,  that,  after  the 
extirpation  of  the  Huns,  the  republic  would  be 
oppressed  by  the  pride  and  power  of  the  Gothic 
nation.  The  patrician  exerted  the  superior  ascen- 
dant of  authority  and  reason,  to  calm  the  passions, 
which  the  son  of  Theodoric  considered  as  a  duty  ; 
represented,  with  seeming  affection  and  real  truth, 
the  dangers  of  absence  and  delay ;  and  persuaded 
Torismond  to  disappoint,  by  his  speedy  return,  the 
ambitious  designs  of  his  brothers,  who  might  occupy 
the  throne  and  treasures  of  Thoulouse.'  After  the 
departure  of  the  Goths,  and  the  separation  of  the 
allied  army,  Attila  was  surprised  at  the  vast  silence 
that  reigned  over  the  plains  of  Chalons :  the  suspi- 
cion of  some  hostile  stratagem  detained  him  several 
days  within  the  circle  of  his  waggons  ;  and  his 
retreat  beyond  the  Rhine  confessed  the  last  victory 
which  was  achieved  in  the  name  of  the  western 
empire.  Meroveus  and  his  Franks,  observing  a 
prudent  distance,  and  magnifying  the  opinion  of 
their  strength,  by  the  numerous  fires  which  they 
kindled  every  night,  continued  to  follow  the  rear 
of  the  Huns,  till  they  reached  the  confines  of  Thu- 
ringia.  The  Thuringians  served  in  the  army  of 
Altila:  they  traversed,  both  in  their  march  and  in 
tlieir  return,  the  territories  of  the  Franks  ;  and  it 
was  perhaps  in  this  war  that  they  exercised  the 
cruelties,  which,  about  fourscore  years  afterwards, 
w  ere  revenged  by  the  son  of  Clovis.  They  massacred 
their  hostages,  as  well  as  their  captives  :  two  hun- 
dred young  maidens  were  tortured  with  exquisite 
and  unrelenting  rage  ;  their  bodies  were  torn  asun- 
der by  wild  horses,  or  their  bones  were  crushed 
under  the  weight  of  rolling  waggons  ;  and  their 
unburied  limbs  were  abandoned  on  Uie  public 
roads,  as  a  prey  to  dogs  and  vultures.  Such  were 
those  savage  ancestors,  whose  imaginary  virtues 
have  sometimes  excited  the  praise  and  envy  of 
civilized  ages !" 

the  prince  of  the  Franks,  by  suggesting  tn  him  a  similar  apprehension. 
The  false  Idatitis  ridiculously  pretends,  that  £tius  jiaid  a  clandestine 
uocturnal  visit  to  the  kings  of  the  Huns  and  of  the  Visigoths;  from 
each  of  whom  he  obtained  a  bribe  of  ten  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  as 
the  price  of  an  undisturbed  retreat. 

11  These  cruelties  which  are  passionately  deplored  bv  Theodoric,  the 
son  of  Clovis,  (Crciory  of  Tours.  I.  lii.  c.  10.  p.  190.)  suit  the  time  and 
circutnsLiuces  of  the  invasion  of  Attila.     His  residence  iu  Thuringia 
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Invasion  of  Italy 
1>V  Allila. 
a:  U.  4M. 


Neither  the  spirit,  nor  the  forces,  nor 
tlie  reputatioii.or  Attila,were  inipiiired 
by  tlie  failure  of  the  Gallic  expedition. 
In  the  ensuing  spring,  he  repeated  his  demand  of 
111"  princess  llonoria,  and  her  |)atrinionial  treasures. 
The  demand  was  again  rejected,  or  eluded  ;  and  the 
indignant  lover  immediately  took  the  field,  passed 
the  .\lps,  invaded  Italy,  and  besieged  Aquileia  with 
an  innumerable  liost  of  barbarians.  Those  barba- 
rians were  unskilled  in  llie  methods  of  conducting  a 
regular  siege,  whicli,  even  among  the  ancients,  re- 
(juired  some  knowledge,  or  at  least  some  practice, 
of  the  mechanic  arts.  Hut  the  labour  of  many 
thousand  provincials  and  captives,  whose  lives  were 
sacrificed  without  pity,  might  execute  the  most 
painful  and  dangerous  work.  The  skill  of  the 
Koman  artists  might  be  corrupted  to  tlie  destruction 
of  their  country.  The  walls  of  A(iiiilcia  were  as- 
saulted by  a  formidable  train  of  battering-rams, 
movable  turrets,  and  engines  that  threw  stones, 
darts,  and  fire;'  and  the  monarch  of  the  Huns  em- 
ployed tlie  forcible  impulse  of  hope,  fear,  emulation, 
and  interest,  to  subvert  the  only  barrier  which 
delayed  the  conquest  of  Italy.  Acpiileia  was  at  that 
period  one  of  the  richest,  the  most  populous,  and  the 
strongest  of  the  maritime  cities  of  the  Hadriatic 
coast.  The  Gothic  auxiliaries,  who  appear  to  have 
served  under  their  native  princes  Alarie  and  Antala, 
communicated  their  intrepid  spirit ;  and  the  citizens 
still  remembered  the  glorious  and  successful  resist- 
ance, which  their  ancestors  had  opposed  to  a  fierce, 
inexorable  barbarian,  who  disgraced  the  majesty  of 
the  Roman  purple.  Three  months  were  consumed 
without  effect  in  the  siege  of  Aquileia  ;  till  the  want 
of  provisions,  and  the  clamours  of  his  army,  compelled 
Attila  to  relinquish  the  enterprise;  and  reluctantly  to 
issue  his  orders,  that  the  troops  should  strike  their 
tents  the  next  morning,  and  begin  their  retreat.  But 
as  he  rode  round  the  walls,  pensive,  angry,  and  disap- 
pointed, he  observed  a  stork,  preparing  to  leave  her 
nest,  in  one  of  the  towers,  and  to  fiy  w  ith  her  infant 
family  towards  the  country.  He  seized,  with  the 
ready  penetration  of  a  statesman,  this  trifiing  inci- 
dent, which  chance  had  olfered  to  superstition  ;  and 
exclaimed,  in  a  loud  and  cheerful  tone,  that  such  a 
domestic  bird,  so  constantly  attached  to  human 
society,  would  never  have  abandoned  her  ancient 
seats,  unless  those  towers  had  been  devoted  to  im- 

was  lonff  attested  by  popular  tradition ;  and  he  is  supposed  to  Iiave 
assembled  a  couroultai,  or  diet,  in  the  territory  of  Eisenach.  See 
Mascou,  ix.  30.  who  settles  with  nice  arcuracy  the  extent  of  aneient 
Thnringia,  and  derives  its  name  from  the  Gothic  tribe  of  the  Ther. 
vinai. 

b  Machinis  construct  is,  omnibusfjue  tormentorum  "cnerihus  adhibit  is. 
Jornandes,  c.  -12.  p.  (J73.  In  the  tliirteentli  century,  the  Mofruls  bat. 
tcrird  the  cities  of  China  with  large  engines,  constructed  by  the  IMaho- 
Tuelans  or  christians  in  their  siTvice,  which  threw  stones  from  150  to 
300  pounds'  weight.  In  the  defence  of  their  country,  the  Chinese  used 
puniiowder.  and  even  bonibs,  above  a  hundred  years  before  they  were 
known  ill  Kurope  ;  yet  even  tliose  celestial,  or  infernal,  arms  were  in- 
sufficient to  protect  a  pusillanimous  naliuD.  See  Gaubil.  Hist,  des 
Mont'ous,  p.  70,  71,  1,M,  |.')7.  8cc. 

c  The  «une  story  is  told  by  Jornandes,  and  by  Procopius,  fde  Bell. 
Vandal.  I,  i.  c.  4.  p.  1H7,  18H.)  nor  is  it  easy  to  decide  which  is  the 
original.  But  the  Greek  historian  is  guilty  of  an  inexcusable  mistake, 
in  placing  the  sie(;e  of  Autlileia  nfler  the  death  of  .^tius. 

d  Joritande-s,  about  a  liundred  years  afterwards,  affirms,  that  Aqui- 
leia was  M  completely  ruined,  ita  ut  vix  ejus  vesticia,  ut  appareaut, 
rcliquerint.  See  Jornandes  de  Ileb.  Geticis,  c,  4'i.  p,  673,  Paul,  Diacon. 
I.  ii.  c.  14.  p.  786.  Liutprand.  Hist.  I.  iii.  c.  i.    The  name  of  Aquileia 


pending  ruin  and  solitude^  The  favourable  omen 
inspired  an  assurance  of  victory  ;  the  siege  was  re- 
newed, and  prosecuted  with  fresh  vigour  ;  a  large 
breach  was  made  in  the  part  of  the  wall  from 
whence  the  stork  had  taken  her  flight  ;  the  Huns 
mounted  to  the  assault  with  irresistible  fury  ;  and  the 
succeeding  generation  could  scarcely  discover  the 
ruins  of  Aquileia.''  After  this  dreadful  chastise- 
ment, Attila  pursued  his  march  ;  and  as  he  passed, 
the  cities  of  Altinum,  Corcordia,  and  Padua,  were 
reduced  into  heaps  of  stones  and  ashes.  The  inland 
towns,  Vieenza,  Verona,  and  Uergamo,  were  ex- 
posed to  the  rapacious  cruelty  of  the  Huns.  Milan 
and  Pavia  submitted,  without  resistance,  to  the  loss 
of  their  wealth  ;  and  applauded  the  unusual  cle- 
mency, which  preserved  from  the  flames  the  public, 
as  well  as  private,  buildings  ;  and  spared  the  lives 
of  the  captive  multitude.  The  popular  traditions 
of  Comum,  Turin,  or  Modena,  may  justly  be  sus- 
pected ;  yet  they  concur  with  more  authentic  evi- 
dence to  prove,  that  Attila  spread  his  ravages  over 
the  rich  plains  of  modern  Lombardy  ;  which  are 
divided  by  the  Po,  and  bounded  by  the  Alps  and 
.\  Pennine.'  When  he  took  possession  of  the  royal 
palace  of  -Milan,  he  was  surprised,  and  offended,  at 
the  sight  of  a  picture,  which  represented  the  Cajsars 
seated  on  their  throne,  and  the  princes  of  .Scythia 
prostrate  at  their  feet.  The  revenge  which  Attila 
inflicted  on  this  monument  of  Roman  vanity,  was 
harmless  and  ingenious.  He  commanded  a  painter 
to  reverse  the  figures,  and  the  attitudes  ;  and  the 
emperors  were  delineated  on  the  same  canvass,  ap- 
proaching in  a  suppliant  posture  to  empty  their  bags 
of  tributary  gold  before  the  throne  of  the  Scythian 
monarch.'  The  spectators  must  have  confessed  the 
truth  and  propriety  of  the  alteration  :  and  were  per- 
haps tempted  to  apply,  on  this  singular  occasion, 
the  well-known  fable  of  the  dispute  between  the 
lion  and  the  man.e 

It  is  a  saving  worthy  of  the  ferocious    _      ,   .      , 

."       -^  -^  Foundation  of 

pride  of  Attila,  that  the  grass  never  the  republic  of 
grew  on  the  spot  where  his  horse  had 
trod.  Yet  the  savage  destroyer  undesignedly  laid 
the  foundations  of  a  republic,  which  revived,  in  the 
feudal  state  of  Europe,  the  art  and  spirit  of  com- 
mercial industry.  The  celebrated  name  of  Venice, 
or  Venetia,''  was  formerly  diffu.sed  over  a  large  and 
fertile  province  of  Italy,  from  the  confines  of  Pan- 
was  sometimes  applied  to  Forum  .Tillii,  (Cividad  del  Friuli,)  the  more 
recent  capital  of  the  Venetian  province. 

c  III  describiuKthiswarof  Attila.  a  war  so  famous,  but  so  imperfectly 
known,  1  have  taken  for  my  guides  two  learned  Italians,  who  con- 
sidi-rcil  the  subject  with  some  peculiar  advantages;  Siironius,  dc  Im- 
perio  Occidentali,  1.  xiii,  in  his  works,  torn.  i.  p.  495-502,  and  Mura. 
tori,  Aiiiiah  ditalia.  torn.  iv.  p,  229—236.  8vo  edition, 

t  This  anecdote  may  be  found  under  two  different  .-irticles  {/icdtoXa- 
vov  and  sitpwKwc)  of  the  miscellaneous  compilation  of  Suidas, 
p  I.eo  rcspondit,  iiumauiV  hoc  pictum  maiift  ; 
Videres  hominem  dejectum.  si  pincerc 

Leones  scirent.  Appendix  ad  Plia?drum,  Fah,  \xv. 

Tlie  lion  in  Phiedrus  very  foolishly  appeals  from  pictures  to  the  am. 
phitheatre;  and  I  am  f;lad  to  observe,  that  the  native  taste  of  La 
Foiitaiiic  (1,  iii.  fable  x,)  has  omitted  this  most  lame  and  impoteut  coii- 
ehlsioti, 

li  Paul  the  Deacon  (de  Gestis  I.angobard,  I,  ii.  c.  14.  p.  784.)  de- 
scribes the  provinces  of  Italy  about  the  end  of  the  eighth  century. 
I'enetia  non  solum  in  panels  iusulis  quas  nunc  Venetias  dicimus,  con. 
Stat;  vd  ejus  terminus  a  Pannoniie  finihus  usriue  Adduam  fliivium 
protelatur.  'I'bc  iiistory  of  that  province  till  the  age  of  Charlemagne 
Corius  the  first  aod  most  interesting  part  of  the  Verona  lllustrata,  (|i. 
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nonia  to  the  river  Addiia,  and  from  the  Po  to  the 
Rhaetian  and  Julian  Alps.  Before  the  irruption  of 
the  barbarians,  iifty  Venetian  cities  flourished  in 
peace  and  prosperity  :  Aquileia  was  placed  in  the 
most  conspicuous  station:  but  the  ancient  dignity 
of  Padua  was  supported  by  agriculture  and  manu- 
factures ;  and  the  property  of  live  hundred  citizens, 
who  were  entitled  to  the  equestrian  rank,  must  have 
amounted,  at  the  strictest  computation,  to  one  mil- 
lion seven  hundred  thousand  pounds.  Many  fami- 
lies of  Aquileia,  Padua,  and  the  adjacent  towns, 
who  tied  from  the  sword  of  the  Huns,  found  a  safe, 
though  obscure,  refuge  in  the  neighbouring  islands.' 
At  the  extremity  of  the  gulf,  where  the  Hadriatic 
feebly  imitates  the  tides  of  the  ocean,  near  a  hun- 
dred small  islands  are  separated  by  shallow  water 
from  the  continent,  and  protected  from  the  waves 
by  several  long  slips  of  land,  which  admit  the  en- 
trance of  vessels  through  some  secret  and  narrow 
channels.''  Till  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century, 
these  remote  and  sequestered  spots  remained  without 
cultivation,  with  few  inhabitants,  and  almost  with- 
out a  name.  But  the  manners  of  the  Venetian 
fugitives,  their  arts  and  their  government,  were 
gradually  formed  by  their  new  situation ;  and  one 
of  the  epistles  of  Cassiodorius,'  which  describes  their 
condition  about  seventy  years  afterwards,  may  be 
considered  as  the  primitive  monument  of  the  re- 
public. The  minister  of  Theodoric  compares  them, 
in  his  quaint  declamatory  style,  to  water-fowl,  who 
had  fixed  their  nests  on  the  bosom  of  the  w  aves ;  and 
though  he  allows,  that  the  Venetian  provinces  had 
formerly  contained  many  noble  families,  he  insi- 
nuates, that  they  were  now  reduced  by  misfortune 
to  the  same  level  of  humble  poverty.  Fish  was  the 
common,  and  almost  the  universal,  food  of  every 
rank  :  their  only  treasure  consisted  in  the  plenty  of 
salt,  which  they  extracted  from  the  sea:  and  the 
exchange  of  that  commodity,  so  essential  to  human 
life,  was  substituted  in  the  neighbouring  markets  to 
the  currency  of  gold  and  silver.  A  people,  whose 
habitations  might  be  doubtfully  assigned  to  the  earth 
or  water,  soon  became  alike  familiar  with  the  two 
elements  ;  and  the  demands  of  avarice  succeeded  to 
those  of  necessity.  The  islanders,  who,  from  Grado  to 
Chiozza,  were  intimately  connected  witli  each  other, 
penetrated  into  the  heart  of  Italy,  by  the  secure, 
though  laborious,  navigation  of  the  rivers  and  inland 
canals.  Their  vessels,  which  were  continually  in- 
creasing in  size  and  number,  visited  all  the  harbours 
of  the  gulf;  and  the  marriage,  which  Venice  annu- 

1—388.)  in  which  the  marquis  Scipio  Maffei  liasshoirn  himself  efinally 
cap.-ible  of  eiilarfred  views  and  minute  disquisitions. 

i  Tlris  emigration  is  not  attested  bv  any  contemporary  e\idenre  ;  but 
the  fact  is  pro*-ed  tty  the  event,  anil  the  circumstances  mi^lit  he  pre- 
served by  tradition.  The  citizens  of  Aquileia  retired  to  tlie  Isle  of 
Gradus,  those  of  Patina  to  Rivus  Altus,  or  Ilialto,  where  the  city  of 
Venice  was  afterwards  built,  6ic. 

It  The  topojrrapliy  ami  antiquities  of  the  Venetian  islands,  from 
Gradus  to  Clodia,  or  Chioirsia.  are  accurately  stated  in  the  Dissertatio 
Chorographica  de  Italia  Medii  ^Evi,  p.  I5I-^IM. 

1  Cassiodor.  Variar.  1.  xii.  epist.  it.  Matfei  (Verona  Illnstrata,  part 
1.  p.  240— 234.)  has  translated  and  explained  this  curious  letter,  in  the 
spirit  of  a  learned  antiquarian  and  a  faithful  subject,  who  considered 
Venice  as  the  only  legitimate  ofTsprin;  of  the  Koman  republic.  He 
fixes  the  date  of  the  epistle,  and  consequently  the  pra-fecturt?,  of  Cjs. 
siodorius,  A.  D.  523. ;  and  the  marquis's  authority  has  the  more  weight, 


ally  celebrates  with  the  Hadriatic,  was  contracted 
in  her  early  infancy.  The  epistle  of  Cassiodorius, 
the  pra'torian  pra-fect,  is  addressed  to  the  maritime 
tribunes  :  and  he  exhorts  them,  in  a  mild  tone  of 
authority,  to  animate  the  zeal  of  their  countrymen 
for  the  public  service,  which  required  their  assistance 
to  transport  the  magazines  of  wine  and  oil  from  the 
province  of  Istria  to  the  royal  city  of  Ravenna.  The 
ambiguous  olTice  of  these  magistrates  is  explained 
bythe  tradition,  that,  in  the  twelve  principal  islands, 
twelve  tribunes,or  judges,  were  created  by  an  annual 
and  popular  election.  The  existence  of  the  Vene- 
tian republic  under  the  Gothic  kingdom  of  Italy,  is 
attested  by  the  same  authentic  record,  which  anni- 
hilates their  lofty  claim  of  original  and  perpetual 
independence."" 

The  Italians,  who  had  long  since  Attila  gives  peace 
renounced  the  exercise  of  arms,  were  '"  ""^  Romans, 
surprised,  after  forty  years'  peace,  by  the  approach 
of  a  formidable  barbarian,  w  hoin  they  abhorred,  as 
the  enemy  of  their  religion,  as  well  as  of  their  re- 
public. Amidst  the  general  consternation,  ^tius 
alone  was  incapable  of  fear  ;  but  it  was  impossible 
that  he  should  achieve,  alone  and  unassisted,  any 
military  exploits  worthy  of  his  former  renown.  The 
barbarians,  who  had  defended  Gaul,  refused  to 
march  to  the  relief  of  Italy;  and  the  succours  pro- 
mised by  the  eastern  emperor  were  distant  and 
doubtful.  Since  ^^itius,  at  the  head  of  his  domestic 
troops,  still  maintained  the  field,  and  harassed  or 
retarded  the  march  of  Attila.  he  never  showed  him- 
self more  truly  great,  than  at  the  time  when  his 
conduct  was  blamed  by  an  ignorant  and  ungrateful 
people."  If  the  mind  of  Valentinian  had  been  sus- 
ceptible of  any  generous  sentiments,  he  would  have 
chosen  such  a  general  for  his  example  and  his  guide. 
But  the  timid  grandson  of  Theodosius,  instead  of 
sharing  the  dangers,  escaped  fiom  the  sound,  of  war ; 
and  his  hasty  retreat  from  Ravenna  to  Rome,  from 
an  impregnable  fortress  to  an  open  capital,  betrayed 
his  secret  intention  of  abandoning  Italy,  as  soon  as 
the  danger  should  approach  his  imperial  person. 
This  shameful  abdication  was  suspended,  however, 
by  the  spirit  of  doubt  and  delay,  which  commonly 
adheres  to  pusillanimous  counsels,  and  sometimes 
corrects  their  pernicious  tendency.  The  western 
emperor,  w  ith  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome,  cm- 
braced  the  more  salutary  resolution  of  deprecating, 
by  a  solemn  and  suppliant  embassy,  the  wrath  of 
Attila.  This  important  commission,  was  accepted 
by  Avienus,  who,  from  his  birth  and  riches,  his  con- 
as  he  had  prepared  an  edition  of  his  works,  and  actually  published  a 
dissertation  on  the  true  orthography  of  his  name.  See  Osservazioni 
Letteraire,  lorn.  ii.  p.  290—3.19. 

m  See,  in  the  second  volume  of  Amelot  de  la  Housmie  llistoir*  du 
Gouveriiement  de  Venise,  a  translation  of  the  famous  Squiltinio.  This 
book,  which  has  been  exalted  far  above  its  merit.s,  is  stained,  in  every 
line,  with  the  disingenuous  malevolence  of  party  :  but  t)ie  principal 
evidence,  genuine  and  apocryphal,  is  brought  together,  and  the  reader 
will  easily  choose  the  fair  medium. 

n  Sirmond  (Not.  ad  Siilon.  Apollin.  p.  19.)  has  published  a  curious 
passage  from  the  Chronicle  of  Pisisper.  Attila  redintegratis  viribus. 
quas  in  Gallia  ami.serat,  Italian!  in:;redi  per  Pannonias  intendit  ;  nihii 
duce  nostro  .Etio  secundum  prioris  belli  opera  prospicicntc,  &c.  He 
reproaches  .Etins  with  neglecting  to  guard  the  Alps,  and  with  a  de. 
sign  to  atxindon  Italy  :  but  this  rash  censure  may  at  least  Im;  couDter- 
balanced  bv  the  favourable  tc^tilnouics  of  Idatius  and  Isidore. 
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sular  dignity,  the  numerous  train  of  his  clients,  and 
his  personal  abilities,  held  the  first  rank  in  the  Ho- 
nian  senate.  The  specious  and  artful  character  of 
Avicnus,"  was  admirably  qualilied  to  conduct  a  uc- 
gooiation  either  of  public  or  private  interest :  his 
colleague  Trigetius  had  exercised  the  pnctorian 
pra-fccture  of  Italy  ;  and  Leo,  bishop  of  Rome,  con- 
sented to  expose  his  life  for  the  safety  of  his  Hock. 
The  genius  of  Leo  v  was  exercised  and  displayed  in 
the  public  misfortunes  ;  and  he  has  deserved  the 
appellation  of  (ircut,  by  the  successful  zeal  with 
w  hi(di  he  laboured  to  establish  his  opinions  and  his 
authority,  under  the  venerable  names  of  orthodox 
faith  and  ecclesiastical  discipline.  The  Roman 
ambassadors  were  introduced  to  the  tent  of  Attila, 
as  he  lay  encamped  at  the  place  where  the  slow- 
winding  Mineius  is  lost  in  the  foaming  waves  of  the 
lake  Benacus,''  and  trampled,  with  his  Scythian 
cavalry,  the  farms  of  Catullus  and  Virgil.'  The 
barbarian  monarch  listened  with  favourable,  and 
even  respectful  attention  ;  and  the  deliverance  of 
Italy  was  purchased  by  the  immense  ransom,  or 
dowry,  of  the  princess  Honoria.  The  state  of  his 
army  might  facilitate  the  treaty,  and  hasten  his  re- 
treat. Their  martial  spirit  was  relaxed  by  the 
wealth  and  indolence  of  a  warm  climate.  The 
shepherds  of  the  north,  whose  ordinary  food  con- 
sisted of  milk  and  raw  flesh,  indulged  themselves 
too  freely  in  the  use  of  bread,  of  wine,  and  of  meat, 
prepared  and  seasoned  by  the  arts  of  cookery  ;  and 
the  progress  of  disease  revenged  in  some  measure 
the  injuries  of  the  Italians.*  When  Attiladeclared 
his  resolution  of  carrying  his  victorious  arms  to  the 
gates  of  Rome,  he  was  admonished  by  his  friends, 
as  well  as  by  his  enemies,  that  Alaric  had  not  long 
survived  the  conquest  of  the  eternal  city.  His 
mind,  superior  to  real  danger,  was  assaulted  by 
imaginary  terrors;  nor  oonld  he  escape  the  influ- 
ence of  superstition,  which  had  so  often  been  sub- 
servient to  his  designs.'  The  pressing  eloquence  of 
Leo,  his  majestic  aspect,  and  sacerdotal  robes,  ex- 
cited the  veneration  of  Attila  for  the  spiritual  father 
of  the  christians.  The  apparition  of  the  two  apos- 
tles, St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  who  menaced  the  bar- 

o  See  the  orif;ioal  portraits  of  Avienus,  .ind  liis  rival  Basilius,  de. 
liiieated  and  contrasted  in  the  epistles  (i.  9.  p.  22.)  of  Sidonins.  He 
liad  studied  tlie  cliararters  of  the  two  cliiefs  of  the  senate  ;  but  he  at- 
tached liimself  to  Kasilius,  as  the  more  sfihd  and  disinterested  friend. 

p  The  character  and  principles  of  Leo  may  be  traced  in  one  hundred 
and  forty-one  orijjinal  epistles,  which  illustrate  the  ecclesiastical  history 
of  his  long  and  busy  pontificate,  from  A.  D.  440 — IGI.  .Sec  Dupin, 
Blbliothetjue  Kcclesiastiquc,  torn.  iii.  part  ii.  p.  120— ItlS. 

s  lardis  inf;ens  ubi  flexibus  errat 

Minciuis,  et  tenerii  prartcxit  arundine  ripas 


Anne  lacns  tantos,  tc  I.art  maxime,  teque 
Fluctibns,  et  fremitu  asstiryens  Benace  roarino. 

r  The  roarquis  MafTei  (Verona  lllustrata,  part.  i.  95.  129.  221.  part  ii. 
p.  2.  G.)  has  illustrated  with  taste  and  learning  this  intereslint,'  topo- 
Kraphy.  He  places  the  interview  of  Attila  anil  St.  I.eo  near  Ariolic.i, 
or  Ardelica,  now  Peseliiera.  at  the  conflux  of  the  lake  and  river  ;  as- 
certains the  villa  of  Catullus,  in  the  dehj^litfu!  peninsula  of  Sarmio, 
and  discovers  the  Andes  of  Virpil,  in  the  village  of  llandes,  precisely 
situate  qu&  se  subducere  colics  iticipiunt,  where  the  Veronese  nills  im. 
perceptibly  slope  down  into  the  piain  of  Mantua. 

•  Si  statim  infcsto  a;;mine  urtieni  petiissent.  firande  discrimcn  esset  : 
sed  in  Veneti'i  quo  fere  tractii  Italia  mollissima  est,  i[>5ii  soli  ccelique 
dementia  robur  elanguit.  Ad  hoc  paiiis  usil  carnisqiie  cocts,  et  dul. 
cedine  vini  miti^atos,  ike.  This  pa.ssace  of  Florus  (iii,  X)  is  still  more 
.ipplicalde  to  the  Units  than  to  the  Cimhri,  and  it  may  serve  as  a  coin, 
nientary  on  the  ce/e«tirt/  plague,  with  which  Idatius  and  Isidore  have 
afflicted  the  troops  of  Attila. 


barian  with  instant  death,  if  he  rejected  the  prayer 
of  their  succes.sor,  is  one  of  the  noblest  legends  of 
ecclesiastical  tradition.  The  safety  of  Rome  might 
deserve  the  interposition  of  celestial  beings  ;  and 
some  indulgence  is  due  to  a  fable,  which  has  been 
represented  by  the  pencil  of  Raphael,  and  the 
chisel  of  Algardi." 

JSefore  the  king  of  the  Huns  evacu-  .j.|,j  j^,,,,  ^f 
ated  Italy,  he  threatened  to  return  Attila, 
nioie  dreadful,  and  more  implacable, 
if  liis  bride,  the  princess  Honoria,  were  not  delivered 
to  his  ambassadors  within  the  time  stipulated  by 
the  treaty.  Yet,  in  the  meanwhile,  Attila  relieved 
his  tender  anxiety,  by  adding  a  beautiful  ni.iiil, 
whose  name  was  Ildico,  to  the  list  of  his  innumer- 
able wives.'  Their  marriage  was  celebrated  with 
barbaric  pomp  and  festivity,  at  his  wooden  palace 
beyond  the  Danube  ;  and  the  monarch,  oppressed 
with  wine  and  sleep,  retired,  at  a  late  hour,  from 
the  banquet  to  the  nuptial  bed.  His  attendants 
continued  to  respect  his  pleasures,  or  his  repose, 
the  greatest  part  of  the  ensuing  day,  till  the  unusual 
silence  alarmed  their  fears  and  suspicions;  and, 
after  attempting  to  awaken  Attila  by  loud  and 
repeated  cries,  they  at  length  broke  into  the  royal 
apartment.  They  found  the  trembling  bride  sitting 
by  the  bedside,  hiding  her  face  with  her  veil,  and 
lamenting  her  own  danger,  as  well  as  the  death  of 
the  king,  who  had  expired  during  the  night.y  An 
artery  had  suddenly  burst ;  and  as  Attila  lay  in  a 
supine  posture,  he  was  sufl'ocatcd  by  a  torrent  of 
hlood,  whicli,  instead  of  finding  a  passage  through 
the  nostrils,  regurgitated  into  the  lungs  and  stomach. 
His  body  was  solemnly  exposed  in  the  midst  of  the 
plain,  under  a  silken  pavilion ;  and  the  chosen 
squadrons  of  the  Huns,  wheeling  round  in  measured 
evolutions,  chanted  a  funeral  song  to  the  memory 
of  a  hero,  glorious  in  his  life,  invincible  in  his 
death,  the  father  of  his  people,  the  scourge  of  his 
enemies,  and  the  terror  of  the  world.  According  to 
their  national  custom,  the  barbarians  cut  off  a  part 
of  their  hair,  gashed  their  faces  with  unseemly 
wounds,  and  bewailed  their  valiant  leader  as  he 
deserved,  not  with  the  tears  of  women,  but  with  the 

t  The  historian  Priscus  had  positively  mentioned  the  effect  which 
this  example  produced  on  the  mind  of  Attila.  Jornandes  c.  42.  p. 
673. 

u  The  picture  of  Raphael  is  in  the  Vatican  ;  the  basso  (or  perhaps  the 
alto)  relievo  of  Alf^rdi,  on  one  of  the  altars  of  St.  Peter.  (See  Dubus, 
Reflexions  sur  la  Poesie  et  sur  la  Peinture,  torn.  i.  p.  519,  520.)  Baro. 
nius  (Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D.  452.  No.  .57,  58.)  bravely  sustains  the  truth 
of  the  apparition  ;  which  is  rejected,  however,  by  the  most  learned  and 
pious  ratliolics. 

X  Attila,  ut  Priscus  historicus  refcrt,  extinctionis  sua;  tempore, 
putllam  Ildico  nomine,  decoram  valde,  sibi  roatrimouium  post  iiinii. 
in.-rabiles  uxores  .  .  .  socians.  Jornandes,  c.  49.  p.  68;j,  i;s4.  He 
afterwards  adds  (c.  50.  p.  686.)  Filii  Attila:,  quorum  per  lieeutiam  libi. 
dinis  pteiie  populus  fuit.  Polygamy  has  been  established  anioiie  the 
Tartars  of  every  ajje.  The  rank  of  plebeian  wives  is  regulated  only  by 
their  personal  charms  •  and  the  faded  matron  prepares,  willioiit  a  niur- 
niur,  the  Ijed  which  is  destined  for  her  blooming  rival.  But  in  royal 
families,  the  daughters  of  Khans  communicate  to  their  sons  a  prior 
right  of  inheritance.     Sie  Genealogical  History,  p.  400 — (08. 

y  The  report  of  her  guilt  reached  Constantinople,  where  it  obtained 
a  very  difl^erent  name ;  and  Marcellinus  observes,  that  the  tyrant  of 
i;iirope  was  slain  in  the  night  by  the  hand,  and  the  knife,  of  a  woman. 
Corneille,  who  has  adapted  the  (cenuine  account  to  his  tragedy, 
describes  the  irruption  ot  blood  in  forty  bombast  lines,  and  Attila  ex- 
claims, with  ridiculous  fury, 

S'jI  nc  veut  s'arrcter  fhia  blood  J, 

(Uit-il)  on  me  payera  cc  qui  m'cn  va  couter. 
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blood  of  warriors.  The  remains  of  Attila  were  en- 
closed within  three  coffins,  of  gold,  of  silver,  and  of 
iron,  and  privatelj-  buried  in  the  night:  the  spoils 
of  nations  w  ere  thrown  into  his  grave  ;  the  captives 
who  had  opened  the  ground  were  inhumanly  mas- 
sacred ;  and  the  same  Huns,  who  had  indulged 
such  excessive  grief,  feasted,  with  dissolute  and 
intemperate  mirth,  about  the  recent  sepulchre  of 
their  king.  It  was  reported  at  Constantinople,  that 
on  the  fortunate  night  in  which  he  expired,  Mar- 
cian  beheld  in  a  dream  the  bow  of  Attila  broken 
asunder  :  and  the  report  may  be  allowed  to  prove, 
how  seldom  the  image  of  that  formidable  barbarian 
was  absent  from  the  mind  of  a  Roman  emperor.^ 
Desiruciinn  of  The  revolution  which  subverted  the 
his  empire,  empire  of  the  Huns,  established  the 
fame  of  Attila,  whose  genius  alone  had  sustained 
the  huge  and  disjointed  fabric.  After  his  death, 
the  boldest  chieftains  aspired  to  the  rank  of  kings  ; 
the  most  powerful  kings  refused  to  acknowledge  a 
superior ;  and  the  numerous  sons,  whom  so  many 
various  mothers  bore  to  the  deceased  monarch, 
divided  and  disputed,  like  a  private  inheritance, 
the  sovereign  command  of  the  nations  of  Germany 
and  Scythia.  The  bold  Ardaric  felt  and  repre- 
sented the  disgrace  of  this  servile  partition  ;  and 
his  subjects,  the  warlike  Gepidae,  with  the  Ostro- 
goths, under  the  conduct  of  three  valiant  brothers, 
encouraged  their  allies  to  vindicate  the  rights  of 
freedom  and  royalty.  In  a  bloody  and  decisive 
conflict  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Netad,  in  Panno- 
nia,  the  lance  of  the  Gepida;,  the  sword  of  the 
Goths,  the  arrows  of  the  Huns,  the  Suevic  infantry, 
the  light  arms  of  the  Heruli,  and  the  heavy  weapons 
of  the  Alani,  encountered  or  supported  each  other; 
and  the  victory  of  Ardaric  was  accompanied  with 
the  slaughter  of  thirty  thousand  of  his  enemies. 
Ellac,  the  eldest  son  of  Attila,  lost  his  life  and 
crown  in  the  memorable  battle  of  Netad  :  his  early 
valour  had  raised  him  to  the  throne  of  the  Acatzires, 
a  Scythian  people,  whom  he  subdued  ;  and  his 
father,  who  loved  the  superior  merit,  would  have 
envied  the  death,  of  Ellac."  His  brother  Dengisich, 
with  an  army  of  Huns,  still  formidable  in  their 
flight  and  ruin,  maintained  his  ground  above  fifteen 
years  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  The  palace  of 
Attila,  with  the  old  country  of  Dacia,  from  the 
Carpathian  hills  to  the  Euxine,  became  the  seat  of 
a  new  power,  which  was  erected  by  Ardaric,  king 
of  the  Gepida;.  The  Pannonian  conquests,  from 
Vienna  to  Sirmium,  were  occupied  by  the  Ostro- 
goths ;  and  the  settlements  of  the  tribes,  who  had 
so  bravely  asserted  their  native  freedom,  were  irre- 
gularly distributed,   according  to   the   measure  of 

«  The  curious  circumstances  of  Uie  death  and  funeral  of  Attila,  are 
related  l»y  Jnrnandes,  (c.  49.  p.  683 — 685.)  and  were  probably  tran. 
scribed  from  Priscus. 

a  See  Jornandes,  des  Rebus Geticis.c.  50.  p.  6S5 — 688.  Hisdistinction 
of  the  national  arms  is  curious  and  important.  Nam  ibi  admirauduni 
reor  fuisse  specticulura,  ubi  cernerc  erat  cuiictis,  pu^nanlem  Golhura 
ense  furtntem.  Gepidam  in  vulnere  suorum  cuncta  tela  franyenteni, 
Suevum  pede,  I-limnum  sagitti  prwsumcre,  Alanum  gravi,  Herulum 
levi  armatur'i  aciem  instruere.  1  am  not  precisely  informed  of  the 
situation  of  the  river  Netad. 

b  Two  modern  historians  have  thrown  ranch  new  light  on  the  ruin 
2  P 


their  respective  strength.  Surrounded  and  oppressed 
by  the  multitude  of  his  father's  slaves,  the  kingdom 
of  Dengisicli  was  confined  to  the  circle  of  his  wag- 
gons ;  his  desperate  courage  urged  him  to  invade 
the  eastern  empire  ;  he  fell  in  battle  ;  and  his  head, 
ignominiously  exposed  in  the  Hippodrome,  exhi- 
bited a  grateful  spectacle  to  the  people  of  Con- 
stantinople. Attila  had  fondly  or  superstitiously 
believed,  that  Irnac,  the  youngest  of  his  sons,  was 
destined  to  perpetuate  the  glories  of  his  race.  The 
character  of  that  prince,  who  attempted  to  moderate 
the  rashness  of  his  brother  Dengisich,  was  more 
suitable  to  the  declining  condition  of  the  Huns; 
and  Irnac,  with  his  subject  hordes,  retired  into  the 
heart  of  the  Lesser  Scythia.  They  were  soon  over- 
whelmed by  a  torrent  of  new  barbarians,  who  fol- 
lowed the  same  road  which  their  own  ancestors  had 
formerly  discovered.  The  Geougen,  or  Avares, 
whose  residence  is  assigned  by  the  Greek  writers 
to  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  impelled  the  adjacent 
tribes  ;  till  at  length  the  Igours  of  the  north,  issuing 
from  tlie  cold  Siberian  regions,  which  produce  the 
most  valuable  furs,  spread  themselves  over  the 
desert,  as  far  as  the  Boristhenes  and  the  Caspian 
gates ;  and  finally  extinguished  the  empire  of  the 
Huns.'' 

Such  an  event  might  contribute  to  Vaientinian  mur. 
the  safety  of  the  eastern  empire,  under  ^u„s'' '"''  ""^ 
the  reign  of  a  prince  who  conciliated  A.  D.  454; 
the  friendship,  without  forfeiting  the  esteem,  of  the 
barbarians.  Hut  the  emperor  of  the  west,  the  feeble 
and  dissolute  Vaientinian,  who  had  reached  his 
thirty-fifth  year  without  attaining  the  age  of  reason 
or  courage,  abused  this  apparent  security,  to  under- 
mine the  foundations  of  his  own  throne,  by  the  murder 
of  the  patrician  ^Etius.  From  the  instinct  of  a  base  and 
jealous  mind,  he  hated  the  man  who  was  universally 
celebrated  as  the  terror  of  the  barbarians,  and  the 
support  of  the  republic  ;  and  his  new  favourite,  the 
eunuch  Heraclius,  awakened  the  emperor  from  the 
supine  lethargy,  which  might  be  disguised,  during 
the  life  of  Placidia,"  by  the  excuse  of  filial  piety. 
The  fame  of  ^Etius,  his  wealth  and  dignity,  the 
numerous  and  martial  train  of  barbarian  followers, 
his  powerful  dependents,  who  filled  the  civil  offices 
of  the  state,  and  the  hopes  of  his  son  Gaudentius, 
who  was  already  contracted  to  Eudoxia,  the  empe- 
ror's daughter,  had  raised  him  above  tlie  rank  of  a 
subject.  The  ambitious  designs,  of  which  he  was 
secretly  accused,  excited  the,  fears,  as  well  as  the 
resentment,  of  Vaientinian.  .'Etius  himself,  sup- 
ported by  tlie  consciousness  of  his  merit,  his  services, 
and  perhaiis  his  innocence,  seems  to  have  main- 
tained a  haughty  and  indiscreet  behaviour.     The 

and  division  of  the  empire  of  Attila.  M.  dc  Buat,  by  his  lalwrious  and 
miuute  riiliiience  (tom.  viii.  p.  3— 31.  68—94.);  and  M.  de  Guigues,  by 
ins  extr.utnliiiary  Knowledge  of  the  Chinese  language  and  writers.  See 
Hist,  dts  Huns,  torn.  ii.  p.  315—319. 

c  1'lacidiadied  at  Rome,  November  27,  A.  D.  450.  She  was  buried 
at  Havcnoa,  where  her  sepulchre,  and  even  her  corp.**,  seated  in  a 
chair  of  cypress  wood,  were  preserved  for  agvs.  The  cmprc-'is  received 
many  roniplinients  from  the  orthodox  clergy  ;  and  St.  Peter  Chrysolo. 
gus  assured  her,  that  her  zeal  for  the  Trinity  had  been  rco>mpeuse<i  by 
an  august  trinity  of  children.  See  Tillemoul,  Hist,  dcs  Emp.  tom.  vi. 
p.  240. 
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patrician  on'fiulcd  his  sovereign  by  a  liostile  dc- 
daratiun  ;  lie  a<;gravatc»l  the  ofleiice,  by  compelling 
him  to  ratily,  with  a  solemn  oath,  a  treaty  of  recon- 
ciliation anil  alliance  ;  he  proclaimed  his  suspi- 
cions, he  neglected  his  safety  :  and  from  a  vain 
confidence  that  the  enemy,  whom  he  despised,  was 
incapable  even  of  a  manly  crime,  he  rashly  ven- 
tured his  person  in  the  palace  of  Rome.  Whilst 
he  urged,  perhaps  with  intemperate  vehemence, 
the  marriage  of  his  son,  Valentinian,  drawing 
his  sword,  the  first  sword  he  had  ever  drawn, 
plunged  it  in  the  breast  of  a  general  who  had  saved 
his  empire:  his  courtiers  and  cuniiclis  ambitiously 
struggled  to  imitate  their  master;  and  yEtius,  pierced 
with  a  hundred  wounds,  fell  dead  in  the  royal 
presence.  IJoethius,  the  praetorian  pra-fect,  was 
killed  at  the  same  moment ;  and  before  the  event 
could  be  divulged,  tlie  principal  friends  of  the 
patrician  were  summoned  to  the  palace,  and  sepa- 
rately murdered.  The  horrid  deed,  palliated  by  the 
specious  names  of  justice  and  necessity,  was  imme- 
diately communicated  by  the  emperor  to  his  soldiers, 
his  subjects,  and  his  allies.  The  nations,  who  were 
strangers  or  enemies  to  ^-Etius,  generously  deplored 
the  unworthy  fate  of  a  hero:  the  barbarians,  who 
had  been  attached  to  his  service,  disseud)led  their 
grief  and  resentment :  and  the  public  contempt, 
which  had  been  so  long  entertained  for  Valentinian, 
was  at  once  converted  into  deep  and  universal 
abhorrence.  Such  sentiments  seldom  pervade  the 
walls  of  a  palace  ;  yet  the  emperor  was  confounded 
by  the  honest  reply  of  a  Roman,  who.se  approbation 
he  had  not  disdained  to  solicit :  "  I  am  ignorant,  Sir, 
of  your  motives  and  provocations  ;  I  only  know, 
that  you  have  acted  like  a  man  who  cuts  ofl'  his 
right  hand  with  his  left."'' 

J  • .,  .1,  The  luxury  of  Rome  seems  to  have 
and  ravishes  the  •' 

wifeofMaximus.  attracted  the  long  and  frequent  visits 
of  Valentinian  ;  who  was  consequently  more  des- 
pised at  Rome  than  in  any  other  part  of  his  domi- 
nions. A  republican  spirit  was  insensibly  revived  in 
the  senate,  as  their  authority,  and  even  their  sup- 
plies, became  necessary  for  the  support  of  his  feeble 
government.  The  stately  demeanour  of  an  heredi- 
tary monarch  ofTendcd  their  pride ;  and  the  pleasures 
of  Valentinian  were  injurious  to  the  peace  and 
honour  of  noble  families.  The  birth  of  the  empress 
Eudoxia  was  equal  to  his  own,  and  her  charms 
and  tender  alleetion  deserved  tho.se  testimonies  of 
love,  which  her  inconstant  husliand  dissipated  in 
vague  and  unlawful  amours.  Petronius  Maximiis, 
a  wealthy  senator  of  the  Anician  family,  who  had 
been  tw  ice  consul,  was  possessed  of  a  chaste  and 
beautiful  wife:  her  obstinate  resistance  served  only 
to  irritate  the  desires  of  Valentinian  :  and  he  re- 
solved to  accomplish  them,  either  by  stratagem  or 

d  iKtium  Fl.icitlus  maclavit  sfmivit  amens,  is  the  expreisioti  of  Siilo. 
niiis.  (Paneifyr.  Avil.  3.i9.)  The  poet  knew  llie  world,  and  was  not 
inclined  to  (latter  a  miDi.Hter  who  had  injured  or  dis(^raced  Avitiis  and 
Majoriari,  the  siirressive  heroes  of  his  sonR. 

e  AVith  regard  to  the  cause  and  circumstaocesof  the  deatlis  of  /Etius 
and  Valentinian,  our  information  is  dark  and  imnerfect.  Prncopius 
(de  Bell,  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  4.  p.  180—188.)  is  a  fabulous  writer  for  the 
eventi  which  precede  his  own  memory.  His  narrative  must  therefore 
be  supplied  and  corrected  by  five  or  six  Chronicles,  uone  of  which  were 


force.  Deep  gaming  was  one  of  the  vices  of  the 
court :  the  emperor,  w  ho,  by  chance  or  contrivance, 
had  gained  from  Maximus  a  considerable  sum,  un- 
ciiurteoiisly  exacted  his  ring  as  a  security  for  the 
debt ;  and  sent  it  by  a  trusty  messenger  to  his  wife, 
with  an  order,  in  her  hu.sband's  name,  that  she 
should  immediately  attend  the  empress  Eudoxia. 
The  unsuspecting  wife  of  Ma.ximus  was  conveyed 
in  her  litter  to  the  imperial  palace  ;  the  emissaries 
of  her  impatient  lover  conducted  her  to  a  remote 
and  silent  bed-chamber;  and  Valentinian  violated, 
w  illiout  remorse,  the  laws  of  hospitality.  Her  tears, 
w  lu-n  she  returned  home;  her  deep  affliction;  and 
her  bitter  reproaches  against  a  husband,  whom  she 
considered  as  the  accomplice  of  his  ow  n  shame,  ex- 
cited Maximus  to  a  just  revenge  ;  the  desire  of  re- 
venge was  stimulated  by  ambition ;  and  he  might 
reasonably  aspire,  by  the  free  sufl'rage  of  the  Roman 
senate,  to  the  throne  of  a  detested  and  despicable 
rival.  Valentinian,  who  supposed  that  every  hu- 
man breast  was  devoid,  like  his  own,  of  friendship 
and  gratitude,  had  imprudently  admitted  among  his 
guards  several  domestics  and  followers  of  ^tius. 
Two  of  these,  of  barbarian  race,  were  persuaded  to 
execute  a  sacred  and  honourable  duty,  by  punish- 
ing with  death  the  assassin  of  their  patron  ;  and  their 
intrepid  courage  did  not  long  expect  a  favourable 
moment.  Whilst  Valentinian  amused  himself  in 
the  field  of  Mars,  with  the  spectacle  of  some  mili- 
tary sports,  they  suddenly  rushed  upon  him  with 
drawn  weapons,  despatched  the  guilty  Heraclius, 
and  stabbed  the  emperor  to  the  heart.  Death  of  Vaien. 
without  the  least  opposition  from  his  ^  d'Tm 
numerous  train,  who  seemed  to  rejoice  March  lo. 
in  the  tyrant's  death.  Such  was  the  fate  of  Valen- 
tinian the  third,"  the  last  Roman  emperor  of  the 
family  of  Theodosius.  He  faithfully  imitated  the 
hereditary  w  cakness  of  his  cousin  and  his  two  uncles, 
without  inheriting  the  gentleness,  the  purity,  the 
innocence,  which  alleviate,  in  their  characters,  the 
want  of  spirit  and  ability.  Valentinian  was  less 
excusable,  since  he  had  passions,  without  virtues; 
even  his  religion  was  questionable  ;  and  though  he 
never  deviated  into  the  paths  of  heresy,  he  scan- 
dalized the  pious  christians  by  bis  attachment  to  the 
profane  arts  of  magic  and  divination. 

As  early  as  the  time  of  Cicero  and  .symptoms  of 
Varro,  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  Roman  "^'''y  "'^  '"'"• 
augurs,  that  the  twelve  vultures,  which  Romulus  had 
seen,  represented  the  twelve  centuries,  assigned  for 
the  fatal  period  of  his  city.'  This  iirophecy,  dis- 
regarded perhaps  in  the  season  of  health  and  pros- 
perity, inspired  the  people  wilh  gloomy  apprehen- 
sions, when  the  twelfth  century,  clouded  with  dis- 
grace and  misfortune,  was  almost  elapsed  ;f  and 
even  posterity  mu.st  acknowledge  with  some  surprise, 

fompo-ii'il  in  Rome  or  Italy  ;  and  which  can  only  express,  in  broken 
sentences,  tlie  popular  rumours,  as  they  were  conveyed  to  (Jaul,  Sp.iiii, 
.Africa,  Constantinople,  or  Alexandria. 

f  This  interpretalioii  of  Vellius,  a  celebrated  auRur,  was  quoted  by 
Varro,  in  the  xviiith  book  of  his  Antiquities.  Ceiisoriuus,  de  Die  Na. 
l.ili,  e.  17.  p.  90,  91.  edit.  Havercamp. 

e  Armrdin(5  to  Varro,  the  twelfth  century  would  expire  A.  D.  4-17. 
but  the  uncertainty  of  the  true  3era  of  Rome  might  allow  some  l.iti. 
tude  of  anticipation  or  delay.  The  poets  of  the  age,  Claudian  (de  Bell. 
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that  the  arbitrary  interpretation  of  an  accidental  or 
fabulous  circumstance,  has  been  seriously  verilied 
in  the  downfall  of  the  western  empire.  But  its  fall 
was  announced  by  a  clearer  omen  than  the  (light  of 
vultures :  the  Roman  government  appeared  evcrj' 
day  less  formidable  to  its  enemies,  more  odious  and 
oppressive  to  its  subjects.''  The  taxes  were  multi- 
plied with  the  public  distress  ;  economy  was  neg- 
lected in  proportion  as  it  became  necessary  ;  and 
the  injustice  of  the  rich  shifted  the  unequal  burthen 
from  themselves  to  the  people,  whom  they  defrauded 
of  the  iyiduli/ences  that  might  sometimes  have  alle- 
viated their  misery.  The  severe  inquisition,  which 
confiscated  their  goods,  and  tortured  their  persons, 
compelled  the  subjects  of  Valentinian  to  prefer  the 
more  simple  tyranny  of  the  barbarians,  to  lly  to  the 
woods  and  mountains,  or  to  embrace  the  vile  and 
abject  condition  of  mercenary  servants.  They  ab- 
jured and  abhorred  the  name  of  Roman  citizens, 
which  had  formerly  excited  the  ambition  of  mankind. 
The  Armorican  provinces  of  Gaul,  and  the  greatest 
part  of  Spain,  were  thrown  into  a  state  of  disorderly 
independence,  by  the  confederations  of  the  Ba- 
guadae  ;  and  the  imperial  ministers  pursued  with 
proscriptive  laws,  and  ineffectual  arms,  the  rebels 
whom  they  had  made.'  If  all  the  barbarian  con- 
querors had  been  annihilated  in  the  same  hour, 
their  total  destruction  would  not  have  restored  the 
empire  of  the  west :  and  if  Rome  still  survived,  she 
survived  the  loss  of  freedom,  of  virtue,  and  of 
honour. 


CHAP.  XXXVl. 

Sack  of  Rome  by  Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandals. — 
His  naval  depredations. — Succession  of  the  last 
emperors  of  the  west,  Maxitnus,  Avitiis,  Majorian, 
Severus,  Athemius,  Olybrius,  Glycerins,  Xepos, 
Aur/ustulus. — Total  extinction  of  the  western  em- 
pire.— Reiyn  of  Odoacer,  the  first  barbarian  king 
of  Italy. 

.,     ,  ,    THElossordesolation  of  the  provinces. 

Naval  power  of  '^ 

the  Vandals,  from  the  ocean  to  the  Alps,  impaired 
■  '  ~  ■  the  glory  and  greatness  of  Rome  :  her 
internal  prosperity  was  irretrievably  destroyed  by 
the  separation  of  Africa.  The  rapacious  Vandals 
confuscated  the  patrimonial  estates  of  the  senators, 
and  intercepted  the  regular  subsidies,  which  re- 
lieved the  poverty,  and  encouraged  the  idleness,  of 
the  plebeians.  The  distress  of  the  Romans  was  soon 

Getico,  265.)  and  Sidonuis,  (in  Panegyr.  Avit.)  may  be  admitted  as  fair 

witnesses  of  the  popular  opinion. 

.Tarn  reputant  aiinos,  interceptoque  volatu 
Vulturi^,  incidunt  properatis  sxcuta  metis. 

Jam  prnpc  fata  tili  bissenas  Vultnris  alas 
Implebant ;  scis  namque  tuos,  scis,  Roma,  labares. 

See  Dubos,  Hist.  Critique,  tom.  i.  p.  340—346. 
h  The  fifth  book  of  Salvian  is  filled  with  pathetic  lamentations,  and 
vehement  invectives.  His  immoderate  freedom  serves  to  prove  the 
weakness,  as  well  as  the  corruption,  of  the  Roman  {rovernment.  His 
book  was  published  after  the  loss  of  Africa,  (A.  D.  439.)  and  before  At- 
tila's  war  ("A.  1).  451.) 

i  The  Bagaudffi  of  Spain,  who  fought  pitched  battles  with  the  Ro. 

man  troops,  are  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  Clirouicle  of  Idatiue.  Sal. 
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aggravated  by  an  unexpected  attack ;  and  the  pro- 
vince, so  long  cultivated  for  their  use  by  industrious 
and  obedient  subjects,  was  armed  against  them  by 
an  ambitious  barbarian.  The  Vandals  and  Alani, 
who  followed  the  successful  standard  of  Genseric, 
had  acquired  a  rich  and  fertile  territory,  which 
stretched  along  the  coast  above  ninety  days'  journey 
from  Tangier  to  Tripoli ;  but  their  narrow  limits 
were  pressed  and  confined,  on  either  side,  by  the 
sandy  desert  and  the  Mediterranean.  The  discovery 
and  conquest  of  the  black  nations,  that  might  dwell 
beneath  the  torrid  zone,  could  not  tempt  the  rational 
ambition  of  Genseric  ;  but  he  cast  his  eyes  towards 
the  sea ;  he  resolved  to  create  a  naval  power,  and 
his  bold  resolution  was  executed  with  steady  and 
active  perseverance.  The  woods  of  mount  Atlas 
afforded  an  inexhaustible  nursery  of  timber;  his 
new  subjects  were  skilled  in  the  arts  of  navigation 
and  ship-building  ;  he  animated  his  daring  Vandals 
to  embrace  a  mode  of  warfare  which  would  render 
every  maritime  country  accessible  to  their  arms ; 
the  Moors  and  Africans  were  allured  by  the  hopes 
of  plunder;  and,  after  an  interval  of  six  centuries, 
the  fleets  that  issued  from  the  port  of  Carthage  again 
claimed  the  empire  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  Vandals,  the  conquest  of  Sicily,  the  sack 
of  Palermo,  and  the  frequent  descents  on  the  coast 
of  Lucania,  awakened  and  alarmed  the  mother  of 
Valentinian,  and  the  sister  of  Theodosius.  Alliances 
were  formed  ;  and  armaments,  expensive  and  in- 
effectual, were  prepared,  for  the  destruction  of  the 
common  enemy ;  who  reserved  his  courage  to  en- 
counter those  dangers  which  his  policy  could  not 
prevent  or  elude.  The  designs  of  the  Roman  govern- 
ment were  repeatedly  baffled  by  his  artful  delays, 
ambiguous  promises,  and  apparent  concessions ; 
and  the  interposition  of  his  formidable  confederate 
the  king  of  the  Huns,  recalled  the  emperors  from 
the  conquest  of  Africa  to  the  care  of  their  domestic 
safety.  The  revolutions  of  the  palace,  which  left 
the  western  empire  without  a  defender,  and  without 
a  lawful  prince,  dispelled  the  apprehensions,  and 
stimulated  the  avarice,  of  Genseric.  He  imme- 
diately equipped  a  numerous  fleet  of  Vandals  and 
Moors,  and  cast  anchor  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber, 
about  three  months  after  the  death  of  Valentinian, 
and  the  elevation  of  Maximus  to  the  imperial 
throne. 

The  private  life  of  the  senator  Pc-   The  character 
tronius  Maximus  >  was  often  alleged   ll'^'r^fM/^l'" 
as  a  rare  example  of  human  felicity.    "";'^_   .,, 

J\   It.  455, 

His  birth  was  noble  and  illustrious,      March  17. 

vian  has  described  their  distress  and  rebellion  in  very  forcible  Unguace. 
Itaque  nomen  civtum  Roraanorum  .  .  .  nunc  ultro  repndiatur  ac Tu. 
gitur,  nee  vile  tauten  sed  etiam  abomuiabile  piene  habetur  .  .  .  .  Et 
hinc  est  ut  etiam  hi  qui  ad  barbaros  non  confugiuut,  ttarbari  tamen 
es.*e  coguntur,  scilicet  ut  est  pars  magna  Hispauorum,  et  non  minima 
(iailorum  .  .  .  .  l)e  Ba^iidis  nunc  mihi  sermo  est,  qui  |)er  malo.s  jn. 
dices  et  cruentes  spoliati,  afilicti,  necali.  postqnamjus  Roman.T  liber- 

tatis  amiserant,  etiam  honorem  Romani  nouiinis  perdiderunt 

Vocanius  rebelles,  vocamus  perdilos  quos  es.se  compulimus  criminosos. 
t)e  (Jubernal.  Dei,  I.  v.  p.  158,  1,59. 

A  Sidonius  Apolliuaris  compo.sed  the  thirteenth  epistle  of  the  second 
book,  to  refute  the  paradox  of  his  friend  Serraniis,  who  entertained  a 
sitijiular,  lliouph  jjenerous,  enthusiasm  for  the  deceased  emperor.  This 
epistle,  with  some  indulgence,  n.ay  claim  the  praise  of  an  elegant  com. 
position ;  and  it  throws  much  light  on  the  character  of  Maximus. 
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.since  he  descended  from  llic  Aniciaii  fiimily  ;  liis 
difciiitv  w:is  .supiKnteil  by  an  adequate  patiiiniiny 
in  land  and  money  ;  and  these  advantages  of  for- 
tune were  arconipanied  with  liberal  arts  and  decent 
manners,  which  adorn  or  imitate  the  inestimable 
gifts  of  jteiiius  and  virtue.  The  luxury  of  his  palace 
and  table  was  hospitable  and  defiant.  Whenever 
Maximus  appeared  in  public,  he  was  surrounded 
by  a  train  of  grateful  and  obsei|uious  clients  ;''  and 
it  is  possible  that  among  these  clients,  he  might  de- 
serve and  possess  some  real  friends.  His  merit  was 
rewarded  by  the  favour  of  the  prince  and  senate  : 
he  thrice  exercised  the  office  of  pra'torian  pncfect 
of  Italy  ;  he  was  twice  invested  with  the  consulship, 
and  he  obtained  the  rank  of  patrician.  These  civil 
honours  were  not  incompatible  with  the  enjoyment 
of  leisure  and  tranquillity  ;  his  hours,  according  to 
the  demands  of  pleasure  or  reason,  were  accurately 
distributed  by  a  water-clock ;  and  this  avarice  of 
time  may  be  allowed  to  prove  the  sense  which  Maxi- 
mus entertained  of  his  own  happiness.  The  injury 
which  he  received  from  the  emperor  Valentinian, 
appears  to  excuse  the  most  bloody  revenge.  Yet  a 
philosopher  might  have  reflected,  that  if  the  resist- 
ance of  his  w  ife  had  been  sincere,  her  chastity  was 
still  inviolate,  and  that  it  could  never  be  restored 
if  she  had  consented  to  tlie  will  of  the  adulterer.  A 
patriot  would  have  hesitated,  before  he  plunged 
himself  and  his  country  into  those  inevitable  cala- 
mities, which  must  follow  the  extinction  of  the  royal 
house  of  Theodosius.  The  imprudent  Maximus  dis- 
regarded these  salutary  considerations :  he  gratified 
his  resentment  and  ambition  ;  he  saw  the  bleeding 
corpse  of  Valentinian  at  his  feet ;  and  he  heard 
himself  saluted  emperor  by  the  unanimous  voice  of 
the  senate  and  people.  But  the  day  of  his  inaugu- 
ration was  the  last  day  of  his  happiness.  He  was 
imprisoned  (such  is  the  lively  expression  of  Sido- 
nius)  in  the  palace ;  and  after  passing  a  sleepless 
night,  he  sighed  that  he  had  attained  the  summit  of 
his  wishes,  and  aspired  only  to  descend  from  the 
dangerous  elevation.  Oppressed  by  the  weight  of  the 
diadem,  he  communicated  his  anxious  thoughts  to 
his  friend  and  qua-stor  Fulgentius ;  and  when  he 
looked  back  with  unavailing  regret  on  the  secure 
pleasures  of  his  former  life,  the  emperor  exclaimed, 
"  O  fortunate  Damocles,"^  thy  reign  began  and  ended 
with  the  same  dinner:"  a  well-known  allusion, 
which  Fulgentius  afterwards  repeated  as  an  instruc- 
tive lesson  for  princes  and  subjects. 

Hisiieatli  ''^'"^  reign   of   Maximus   continued 

A.  D.  AX.     about  three  months.      His   hours,  of 

which  he  had  lost  the  command,  were 

disturbed  by  remorse,  or  guilt,  or  terror,  and  his 

b  Clientum  prsevia,  |M;dise(|ua,  circunifusa  pDitutositoJi,  is  the  train 
which  Siitoiiius  liimself  (I.  i.  epist.  9.)  ajwigaa  to  aDother  seoator  of 
consular  rank. 

c  DistrictiiK ensis  cui  super  impi'i 

Cervice  pendet,  uon  Sicutir  dopes 
Dnlcem  eluborabunt  saporem  : 
Non  avium  citliaraeque  cantus 
Somnuiii  rcducciit.  lionil.  Carm.  iii.  I. 

Sidnnins  concludes  his  letter  witli  the  story  of  Damocles,  which  Cicero 
{Tusculan.  v.  20,  21.)  had  so  iuiinitably  tofd. 
i  Nolvillulanding  the  evidence  of  Procopius,  Evagrius,    Idatiu^, 


throne  was  shaken  by  the  seditions  of  the  soldiers, 
the  people,  and  the  confederate  barbarians.  The 
marriage  of  his  son  I'alladitis  with  the  eldest  (laugh- 
ter (if  the  late  emperor,  miglit  tend  to  cslalilish  the 
hereditary  succession  of  his  family  ;  but  the  vio- 
lence which  he  ofl'ered  to  the  empress  Eudoxia, 
could  proceed  only  from  the  blind  impulse  of  lust 
or  icvenge.  His  own  wife,  the  cause  ofthe.se  tragic, 
events,  had  been  seasonably  removed  by  death  ;  and 
tlie  widow  of  Valentinian  was  compelled  to  violate 
her  decent  mourning,  perhaps  her  real  grief,  and  to 
submit  to  the  embraces  of  a  presumptuous  usurper, 
whom  she  suspected  as  the  assassin  of  her  de- 
cea.sed  husband.  These  suspicions  were  soon  jus- 
tilled  by  the  indiscreet  confession  of  Maximus  him- 
self; and  he  wantonly  provoked  the  hatred  of  his 
reluctant  bride,  who  was  still  conscious  that  she 
descended  from  a  line  of  emperors.  From  the  cast, 
however,  Eudoxia  could  not  hope  to  obtain  any 
efl'eetual  assistance  :  her  father  and  her  aunt  Pul- 
cheria  were  dead  ;  her  mother  languished  at  Jeru- 
salem in  disgrace  and  exile;  and  the  sceptre  of 
Constantinople  was  in  the  hands  of  a  stranger.  She 
directed  her  eyes  towards  Carthage ;  secretly  im- 
plored the  aid  of  the  king  of  the  Vandals  ;  and  per- 
suaded Genseric  to  improve  the  fair  opportunity  of 
disguising  his  rapacious  designs  by  the  specious 
names  of  honour,  justice,  and  compassion.''  What- 
ever abilities  Ma.ximus  might  liave  shown  in  a  sub- 
ordinate station,  he  was  found  incapable  of  admi- 
nistering an  empire  ;  and  though  he  might  easily 
have  been  informed  of  the  naval  preparations  which 
were  made  on  the  opposite  shores  of  Africa,  he  ex- 
pected with  supine  indilVerence  the  approach  of  the 
enemy,  without  adopting  any  measures  of  defence, 
of  negociation,  or  of  a  timely  retreat.  When  the 
Vandals  disembarked  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber, 
the  emperor  was  suddenly  roused  from  his  lethargy 
by  the  clamours  of  a  trembling  and  exasperated 
multitude.  The  only  hope  which  presented  itself 
to  his  astonished  mind  was  that  of  a  precipitate 
flight,  and  he  exhorted  the  senators  to  imitate  the 
example  of  their  prince.  Hut  no  sooner  did 
Maximus  appear  in  the  .streets,  than  he  was  assault- 
ed by  a  shower  of  stones:  a  Roman,  or  aBurgundian, 
soldier,  claimed  the  honour  of  the  first  wound  ;  his 
mangled  body  was  ignominiously  cast  into  the  Ti- 
ber ;  the  Roman  people  rejoiced  in  the  punishment 
which  they  bad  inllictedon  the  author  of  the  public 
calamities;  and  the  domestics  of  Eudoxia  signa- 
lized their  zeal  in  the  service  of  their  mistress." 

On  the  third  day  after  the  tumult,  sack  of  Rome 
Genseric  boldly  advanced  from  the>  ^^  „ "^455^"}' •',','^ 
port  of  Ostia  to  the  gates  of  the  de-   15— sb. 

MarccUinus.  &c.  the  learned  Muratori  (Annali  d'Jtalia,  torn.  iv.  p.  249.) 
doubts  the  reality  of  this  invitation,  and  observe,",  with  ijreat  truth. 
"  Non  si  piio  dir  quanto  sia  facile  it  popolo  a  sogiiare  e  spacciar  voci 
false."  But  liis  arsuinent,  from  the  interval  of  time  and  place,  is  ex- 
tremely feeble.  The  fiijs  which  grew  Dear  Cartilage  were  produced  to 
the  senate  of  Home  on  the  third  day. 
ti  .     .    .  Infidofjue  tibi  Burgundiodiictil 

E.\torquet  trepidas  mactandi  principis  iras. 

Sidon.  ill  P,inecryr.  Avit.  442. 
A  remarkable  line,  which  insinuates  that  Rome  and  Maximus  were  be- 
trayed by  their  Burgundiau  mcrccnariea 
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fenceless  city.  Instead  of  a  sally  of  the  Roman 
youth,  there  issued  from  the  gates  an  unarmed  and 
venerable  procession  of  the  bishop  at  the  head  of  his 
clergj'.'  The  fearless  spirit  of  Leo,  his  authority 
and  eloquence,  af/ain  mitigated  the  fierceness  of  a 
barbarian  conqueror:  the  king  of  the  Vandals  pro- 
mised to  spare  the  unresisting  multitude,  to  protect 
the  buildings  from  fire,  and  to  exempt  the  captives 
from  torture  ;  and  although  such  orders  were  neither 
seriously  given  nor  strictly  obeyed,  the  mediation 
of  Leo  was  glorious  to  himself,  and  in  some  degree 
beneficial  to  his  country.  But  Rome  and  its  inha- 
bitants were  delivered  to  the  licentiousness  of  the 
Vandals  and  Moors,  whose  blind  passions  revenged 
the  injuries  of  Carthage.  The  pillage  lasted  four- 
teen days  and  nights ;  and  all  that  yet  remained  of 
public  or  private  wealth,  of  sacred  or  profane  trea- 
sure, was  diligently  transported  to  the  vessels  of 
Genseric.  Among  the  spoils,  the  splendid  relics  of 
two  temples,  or  rather  of  two  religions,  exhibited  a 
memorable  example  of  the  vicissitude  of  human 
and  divine  things.  Since  the  abolition  of  paganism, 
the  capitol  had  been  violated  and  abandoned  ;  yet 
the  statues  of  the  gods  and  heroes  were  still  respect- 
ed, and  the  curious  roof  of  gilt  bronze  was  reserved 
for  the  rapacious  hands  of  Genseric.8  The  holy 
instruments  of  the  Jewish  worship,''  the  gold  table, 
and  the  gold  candlestick  with  seven  branches,  origi- 
nally framed  according  to  the  particular  instructions 
of  God  himself,  and  wliich  were  placed  in  the  sanc- 
tuary of  his  temple,  had  been  ostentatiously  dis- 
played to  the  Roman  people  in  the  triumph  of  Titus. 
They  were  afterwards  deposited  in  the  temple  of 
Peace;  and  at  the  end  of  four  hundred  years,  the 
spoils  of  Jerusalem  were  transferred  from  Rome  to 
Carthage  by  a  barbarian  who  derived  his  origin 
from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  These  ancient  monu- 
ments might  attract  the  notice  of  curiosity,  as  well 
as  of  avarice.  But  the  christian  churches,  enriched 
and  adorned  by  the  prevailing  superstition  of  the 
times,  afforded  more  plentiful  materials  for  sacri- 
lege ;  and  the  pious  liberality  of  pope  Leo,  who 
melted  six  silver  vases,  the  gift  of  Constantine,  each 
of  a  hundred  pounds'  weight,  is  an  evidence  of  the 
damage  which  he  attempted  to  repair.  In  the  forty- 
five  years,  that  had  elapsed  since  the  Gothic  inva- 
sion, the  pomp  and  luxury  of  Rome  were  in  some 
measure  restored  ;  and  it  was  difiicult  either  to 
escape,  or  to  satisfy,  the  avarice  of  a  conqueror,  who 
pos.sessed  leisure  to  collect,  and  ships  to  transport, 

f  The  apparent  siircess  of  Pope  I.eo  may  be  juslified  by  Prosper, 
and  the  Historia  Miscellnn. ;  but  tlie  improbable  notion  of  Haroniiis, 
(A.  I).  455.  No.  I.l.)  that  (ieuseric  spared  tlie  three  apostohcal  churehe.s, 
is  not  countenanced  even  by  the  doubtful  testimony  of  tlie  Liber  Pon. 
tificatis. 

s  The  profusion  of  Catiilhis,  the  first  who  fjilt  the  roof  of  llie  capito], 
vras  not  universally  approved.  (Piin.  Hist.  Natiir.  xxxiii.  IS.)  l>ut  it  was 
far  exceeded  by  the  emperors,  and  the  externa!  gilding  of  the  temple 
cost  Doniiliaii  12,000  talents  ('i.lOO.OOO;.)  The  expressions  of  Clan, 
dius  and  Rntilius  (hire  inetnlfi  aiiiuia  .  .  .  fastif/ia  astris,  and  con- 
funditntque  vagos  delttbra  micantia  ri«»s}  manifestly  prove,  that  this 
splendid  coverinf;  was  not  removed  either  by  the  cliristiansor  the  Goths, 
(See  Donatiis,  Roma  Antiqua,  1.  ii.  c.  6  p.  125.)  It  shonbl  seem  that 
the  roof  of  the  capitol  was  decorated  with  gilt  statues,  and  chariots 
drawn  by  four  horses. 

K  The  curious  reader  may  consult  the  learned  and  accurate  treatise  of 
Hadrian  Ueland,  de  Spoliis  'IVmpli  llierosolymitani  in  Arcfl  Titiano 
Romip  conspicuis,  in  I2mo.     'I'rajecti  ad  Rhenuni,  1716. 


the  wealth  of  the  capital.  The  imperial  ornaments 
of  tlie  palace,  the  magnificent  furniture  and  ward- 
robe, the  sideboards  of  massy  plate,  were  accumu- 
lated with  disorderly  rapine:  the  gold  and  silver 
amounted  to  several  thousand  talents  ;  yet  even  the 
brass  and  copper  were  laboriously  removed.  Eu- 
doxia  herself,  who  advanced  to  meet  her  friend  and 
deliverer,  soon  bewailed  the  imprudence  of  her  own 
conduct.  She  was  rudely  stripped  of  her  jewels  ; 
and  the  unfortunate  empress,  with  her  two  daugh- 
ters, the  only  surviving  remains  of  the  great  Theo- 
dosius,  was  compelled,  as  a  captive,  to  follow  the 
haughty  Vandal ;  who  immediately  hoisted  sail, 
and  returned  with  a  prosperous  navigation  to  the 
port  of  Carthage.'  Many  thousand  Romans  of  both 
sexes,  chosen  for  some  useful  or  agreeable  qualifi- 
cations, reluctantly  embarked  on  board  the  fieet  of 
Genseric  ;  and  their  distress  was  aggravated  by  the 
unfeeling  barbarians,  who,  in  the  division  of  the 
booty,  separated  the  wives  from  their  husbands,  and 
the  children  from  their  parents.  The  charity  of 
Deogratias.  bishop  of  Carthage,''  was  their  only  con- 
solation and  support.  He  generously  sold  the  gold 
and  silver  plate  of  the  church  to  purchase  the  free- 
dom of  some,  to  alleviate  the  slavery  of  others,  and 
to  assist  the  wants  and  infirmities  of  a  captive  mul- 
titude, whose  health  was  impaired  by  the  hardships 
which  they  had  suffered  in  their  passage  from  Italy 
to  Africa.  By  his  order,  two  spacious  churches 
were  converted  into  hospitals  :  the  sick  were  distri- 
buted in  convenient  beds,  and  liberally  supplied  with 
food  and  medicines ;  and  the  aged  prelate  repeated 
his  visits  both  in  the  day  and  night,  with  an  assi- 
duity that  surpassed  his  strength,  and  a  tender  sjon- 
pathy  which  enhanced  the  value  of  his  services.  Com- 
pare this  scene  with  the  field  of  Canna" ;  and  judge 
between  Hannibal  and  the  successor  of  St.  Cyprian.' 

The  deaths  of  ^Btius  and  Valentinian    The  emperor 
had  relaxed  the  ties  which  held  the     a*d''455 
barbarians  of  Gaul  in  peace  and  sub-       July  lo. 
ordination.      The    sea-coast  was  infested   by  the 
Saxons  ;  the  Alemanni  and  the  Franks  advanced 
from  the  Rhine  to  the  Seine  ;  and  the  ambition  of 
the  Goths  seemed  to  meditate  more  extensive  and 
permanent  conquests.     The  emperor  Maximus  re- 
lieved   himself,   by    a  judicious   choice,   from    the 
weight   of  these   distant  cares ;    he   silenced    the 
solicitations  of  his  friends,  listened  to  the  voice  of 
fame,  and  promoted  a  stranger  to  the  general  com- 
mand of  the  forces  in  Gaul.     Avitus,'"  the  stranger, 

i  The  ves.sel  which  transported  the  relics  of  the  capitol,  was  the  only 
one  of  the  whole  fleet  that  suffered  sliipwreck.  If  a  bigoted  sophist,  a 
pa;;an  bigot,  had  mentioned  the  accident,  he  might  have  rejoiced,  that 
this  cargo  of  s;icrilei;e  was  lost  in  the  sea. 

I*  See  Victor  Vitensis,  dc  Pcrsecut.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  8.  p.  II,  12.  edit. 
Huinart.  Deosratias  governed  the  church  of  Carthage  only  three 
years.  If  he  had  not  been  privately  buried,  his  corpse  would  have  been 
toiii  piecemeal  by  the  mad  devotion  of  the  people. 

1  The  general  evidence  for  the  death  of  Maximu.s,  and  the  sack  of 
Ri.nie  by  the  Vandals,  is  comprised  in  Sidonius,  {Paneuvr.  Avit.  441 
— 4.)0.)  i'rocopius,  de  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  4,  5.  p.  IS8,  18!l.  and  1.  ii.  c. 
n,  p.  255.)  DvaKrius,  (I.  ii.  c.  7.)  Jornandes,  (de  Reb.  Geticis,  c.  45.  p. 
077.)  and  the  Chronicles  of  Idatius.  Prosper,  Marctllinus,  and  Theo- 
plian.s.  under  the  proper  year. 

in  The  private  life  and  elevation  of  Avitus  roust  be  dcduccil.  with 
becoming  suspicion,  from  the  |tanegyric  pronounced  by  Sidonius  Apol- 
liriaris,  his  subject,  and  his  son-in-law. 
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whose  merit  was  so  iiohly  rewarded,  descended 
from  a  wealthy  and  honmirahle  family  in  the  diocese 
of  Auverp;ne.  The  eoiivnlsions  of  tlie  times  ur{;ed 
him  to  embrace,  with  the  same  ardour,  the  civil  and 
military  professions  ;  and  the  indcfatisable  youth 
blended  the  studies  of  literature  and  jurisprudence 
with  the  exercise  of  arms  and  hunting.  Thirty 
years  of  his  life  were  laudably  spent  in  the  public 
service ;  he  alternately  displayed  his  talents  in  war 
and  nesoeiation  ;  and  the  soldier  of  ^iiltius,  after 
cxeeutin!;  the  most  important  embassies,  was  raised 
to  the  station  of  pra-torian  pra^feet  of  Gaul.  Either 
the  merit  of  Avitus  excited  envy,  or  his  moderation 
was  desirous  of  repose,  since  he  calmly  retired  to 
an  estate,  which  he  possessed  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Clermont.  A  copious  stream,  issuing  from  the 
mountain,  and  falling  headlong  in  many  a  loud  and 
foaming  cascade,  discharged  its  waters  into  a  lake 
about  two  miles  in  length,  and  the  villa  was  ple.i- 
santly  seated  on  the  margin  of  the  lake.  The  baths, 
the  porticoes,  the  summer  and  winter  apartments, 
were  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  luxury  and  use; 
and  the  adjacent  country  afforded  the  various  pros- 
pects of  woods,  pastures,  and  meadows."  In  this 
retreat,  where  Avitus  amused  his  leisure  with  books, 
rural  sports,  the  practice  of  husbandry,  and  the  so- 
ciety of  his  friends,"  he  received  the  imperial  diplo- 
ma, which  constituted  him  master-general  of  the 
cavalry  and  infantry  of  Gaul.  He  assumed  the 
military  command  ;  the  barbarians  suspended  their 
fury ;  and  whatever  means  he  might  employ,  what- 
ever concessions  he  might  be  forced  to  make,  the 
people  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  actual  tranquillity. 
But  the  fate  of  Gau-I  depended  on  the  Visigoths; 
and  the  Roman  general,  less  attentive  to  his  dignity 
than  to  the  public  interest,  did  not  disdain  to  visit 
Thoulouse  in  the  character  of  an  ambassador.  He 
was  received  with  courteous  hospitality  by  Theodo- 
ric,  the  king  of  the  Goths;  but  while  Avitus  laid 
the  foundations  of  a  solid  alliance  with  that  power- 
ful nation,  he  was  astonished  by  the  intelligence, 
that  the  emperor  Maximus  was  slain,  and  that  Home 
had  been  pillaged  by  the  Vandals.  A  vacant  throne, 
which  he  might  ascend  without  guilt  or  danger, 
tempted  his  ambition  ;>'  and  the  Visigoths  were 
easily  persuaded  to  support  his  claim  by  their  irre- 
sistible suffrage.  They  loved  the  person  of  Avitus; 
A.  D.  4"i5.  they  respected  his  virtues;  and  they 
Auf:ust  15.  ,ypre  not  insensible  of  the  advantage, 
as  well  as  honour,  of  giving  an  emperor  to  the  west. 
The  season  was  now  approaching  in  which  the  an- 

n  After  the  example  of  the  yount.'pr  Pliny,  Sidoniiis  (1.  ii.  c.  2)  has 
laboured  the  florid,  prolix,  ana  obscure  description  of  his  villa,  which 
bore  the  name  {Avilacumy)  and  had  been  the  property  of  Avitus.    The 

Srecise   situation    is  not  ascertaiaed.     Consult   however  the  notes  of 
avaron  and  Sirmond. 

o  Sidonius  (1.  ii.  epist.  9.)  has  described  the  country  life  of  the  Gallic 
nobles,  in  a  visit  which  lie  made  to  his  friends,  whose  estates  were  in 
the  nei;;hl)ourhood  of  Nismes.  The  morniii^-liours  were  spent  in  the 
spheeruterium,  or  tennis-court ;  or  in  the  library,  which  was  furnished 
with  Latin  authors,  profane  and  religious;  the  former  for  the  men,  the 
latter  for  the  ladie.s.  The  table  was  twice  served,  at  dinner,  and  slipper, 
with  hot  meat  (boiled  and  roa-st)  and  wine.  Durinj;  the  intermeiliate 
time,  the  company  slept,  took  the  air  on  horseback,  and  used  the  warm 
bath. 

p  Seventy  lines  of  panegyric,  (505—575.)  which  describe  the  impor- 
tunity of  Theodoric  and  of  Gaul,  slrugKlin;:  to  overcome  the  modest 
reluctance  of  Avitus,  are  blown  away  by   three  words  of  an  honest 


nual  assembly  of  the  seven  provinces  was  held  at 
Aries  :  their  deliberations  miglit  perhaps  be  influ- 
enced by  the  presence  of  Theodoric,  and  his  martial 
brothers;  but  their  choice  would  naturally  incline 
to  the  most  illustrious  of  their  countrymen.  Avitus, 
after  a  decent  resistance,  accepted  the  imperial 
diadem  from  the  representatives  of  Gaul ;  and  his 
election  was  ratified  by  the  acclamations  of  the  bar- 
barians and  provincials.  The  formal  consent  of 
Marcian,  emperor  of  the  east,  was  solicited  and 
olitaincd  :  but  the  senate,  Rome,  and  Italy,  though 
liumblcd  by  their  recent  calamities,  submitted  with 
a  secret  murmur  to  the  presumption  of  the  Gallic 
usurper. 

Theodoric,  to  whom  Avitus  was  in-  Character  of 
debted  for  the  purple,  had  acquired  .Inhe'vi'V^'i'*, 
the  Gothic  sceptre  by  the  murder  of  a  D.  453— iwi. 
his  elder  brother  Torismond  ;  and  he  justified  this 
atrocious  deed  by  the  design  which  his  predecessor 
had  formed  of  violating  his  alliance  with  the  em- 
pire.i  Such  a  crime  might  not  be  incompatible  with 
the  virtues  of  a  barbarian  ;  but  the  manners  of 
Theodoric  were  gentle  and  humane  ;  and  posterity 
may  contemplate  without  terror  the  original  picture 
of  a  Gothic  king,  whom  .Sidonius  had  intimately 
observed,  in  the  hours  of  peace  and  of  social  inter- 
course. In  an  epistle,  dated  from  tlie  court  of 
Thoulouse,  the  orator  satisfies  tlie  curiosity  of  one 
of  his  friends,  in  the  following  description :'  "  By 
the  majesty  of  his  appearance,  Theodoric  would 
command  the  respect  of  those  who  are  ignorant  of 
his  merit ;  and  although  he  is  born  a  prince,  his 
merit  would  dignify  a  private  station.  He  is  of  a 
middle  stature,  his  body  appears  rather  plump  than 
fat,  and  in  his  well-proportioned  limbs  agility  is 
united  with  muscular  strength.'  If  you  examine 
his  countenance,  you  will  distinguish  a  high  fore- 
head, large  shaggy  eyebrows,  an  aquiline  nose,  thin 
lips,  a  regular  set  of  white  teeth,  and  a  fair  com- 
plexion, that  blushes  more  frequently  from  modesty 
than  from  anger.  The  ordinary  distribution  of  his 
time,  as  far  as  it  is  exposed  to  the  public  view,  may 
be  concisely  represented.  Before  day-break,  he 
repairs,  with  a  small  train,  to  his  domestic  chapel, 
where  the  service  is  performed  by  the  Arian  clergy ; 
but  those  who  presume  to  interpret  his  secret  senti- 
ments, consider  this  assiduous  devotion  as  the  efl'ect 
of  habit  and  jjolicy.  The  rest  of  the  morning  is 
employed  in  the  administration  of  his  kingdom. 
His  chair  is  surrounded  by  some  military  oflicers  of 
decent  aspect  and   behaviour :  the  noisy  crowd  of 

Turon.  I.  ii.  e,  11.  in 


Romanum  ambisBCt  imperium.  (Greg 
,  108.) 


historian. 
t(tm.  ii.  p 

q  Isiilore,  archbishop  of  Seville,  who  was  himself  of  the  blood-royal 
of  the  Goths,  ackiiowled^ies,  and  almost  juslities  (Mist.  Goth.  p.  718.) 
the  crime  which  their  slave  Joriiandes  had  basely  dissembled,  (c.  43. 
p.  G7.I.) 

r  This  elaborate  description  (I.  i.  ep.  ii.  p.  2— 7.)  was  dictated  by  some 
political  motive.  It  was  desifincd  for  the  public  eye,  and  baa  been 
shown  by  the  frien<ts  of  Sidonius,  liefore  it  was  inserted  in  the  collee- 
lion  of  liis  epistles.  The  first  book  was  published  separately.  See 
Tillenionl.  Memoires  Eecles.  torn.  xvi.  p.  264. 

"  I  have  suppressed,  in  this  portrait  of  Theodoric,  si:veral  minute  cir- 
eumstafices,  and  technical  phra.ses,  which  could  be  tolerable,  or  indeed 
iiilellijjible,  to  those  only  who,  like  the  contemporaries  of  Sidonius, 
hail  fref|ii<-nted  the  markets  where  naked  slaves  were  exposed  to  sale. 
(IJubos,  Hist. Critique,  tom.  i.  p.  404.) 
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his  barbarian  guards  occupies  the  hall  of  audience ; 
but  tbey  are  not  permitted  to  stand  within  the  veils 
or  curtains,  that  conceal  the  council-chamber  from 
vulgar  eyes.  The  ambassadors  of  the  nations  are 
successively  introduced  :  Tlieodoric  listens  with  at- 
tention, answers  them  with  discreet  brevity,  and 
either  announces  or  delays,  according  to  the  nature 
of  their  business,  his  final  resolution.  About  eight 
(the  second  hour)  he  rises  from  his  throne,  and 
visits  either  his  treasury  or  his  stables.  If  he 
chooses  to  hunt,  or  at  least  to  exercise  himself  on 
horseback,  his  bow  is  carried  by  a  favourite  youth ; 
but  when  the  game  is  marked,  he  bends  it  with  his 
own  baud,  and  seldom  misses  the  object  of  his  aim  : 
as  a  king,  he  disdains  to  bear  arms  in  such  ignoble 
warfare  ;  but  as  a  soldier,  he  would  blush  to  accept 
any  military  service  which  he  could  perform  him- 
self. On  common  days,  his  dinner  is  not  different 
from  the  repast  of  a  private  citizen  ;  but  every 
Saturday,  many  honourable  guests  are  invited  to 
the  royal  table,  which,  on  these  occasions,  is  served 
with  the  elegance  of  Greece,  the  plenty  of  Gaul,  and 
the  order  and  diligence  of  Italy.'  The  gold  or  silver 
plate  is  less  remarkable  for  its  weight,  than  for  the 
brightness  and  curious  workmanship :  the  taste  is 
gratified  without  the  help  of  foreign  and  costly 
luxury;  the  size  and  number  of  the  cups  of  wine 
are  regulated  with  a  strict  regard  to  the  laws  of 
temperance;  and  the  respectful  silence  that  pre- 
vails is  interrupted  only  by  grave  and  instructive 
conversation.  After  dinner,  Theodoric  sometimes 
indulges  himself  in  a  short  slumber  ;  and  as  soon  as 
he  wakes,  he  calls  for  the  dice  and  tables,  encou- 
rages his  friends  to  forget  the  royal  majesty,  and  is 
delighted  when  they  freely  express  the  passions, 
which  are  excited  by  the  incidents  of  play.  At  this 
game,  w  hich  he  loves  as  the  image  of  war,  he  alter- 
nately displays  his  eagerness,  his  skill,  his  patience, 
and  his  cheerful  temper.  If  he  loses,  he  laughs  : 
he  is  modest  and  silent  if  he  wins.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing this  seeming  indifference,  his  courtiers 
choose  to  solicit  any  favour  in  the  moments  of  vic- 
tory ;  and  I  myself,  in  my  applications  to  the  king, 
have  derived  some  benefit  from  my  losses."  About 
the  ninth  hour  (three  o'clock)  the  tide  of  business 
again  returns,  and  Hows  incessantly  till  after  sun- 
set, when  the  signal  of  the  royal  supper  dismisses 
the  weary  crowd  of  suppliants  and  pleaders.  At 
the  supper,  a  more  familiar  repast,  buffoons  and 
pantomimes  are  sometimes  introduced,  to  divert, 
not  to  offend,  the  company,  by  their  ridiculous  wit : 
but  female  singers,  and  the  soft  efieminate  modes  of 
music,  are  severely  banished,  and  such  martial  tunes 
as  animate  the  soul  to  deeds  of  valour  are  alone 
grateful  to  the  ear  of  Theodoric.     He  retires  from 

t  Videas  sibi  elesallliam  Oriecam,  abuiidantiam  Gallicaiiaiii,  celorita- 
lem  Kalum  ;  publicani  ponipam,  jirivataiu  dili^^eiitiaTu,  regiani  disci- 
pliuam. 

u  Tunc  eliam  e;;o  aliqtiid  obsecratunia  felicitcr  vincor,  et  mihi 
taliiila  perit  ut  causi  salvi-tur.  Siddiiiiip  f>f  Auver-ine  was  not  a  subject 
ofTbeodoric;  but  lie  niiybt  be  compelled  to  solicit  either  justice  or 
favour  at  the  court  of  Tlionlouse. 

X  Tlieodoric  himself  lia<l  ^iven  a  solemn  and  voluntary  promise  of 
fidelity,  which  was  understood  both  iu  Gaul  and  Spain. 


table ;  and  the  nocturnal  guards  are  immediately 
posted  at  the  entrance  of  the  treasury,  the  palace, 
and  the  private  apartments." 

When  the  king  of  the  Visigoths  en-    „ 

^  ^  His    expedition 

couraged  Avitus  to  assume  the  purple,  into  Spain, 
he  offered  his  person  and  his  forces,  as  ■  •  j  • 
a  faithful  soldier  of  the  republic."  The  exploits  of 
Theodoric  soon  convinced  the  world,  that  he  had 
not  degenerated  from  the  warlike  virtues  of  his  an- 
cestors. After  the  establishment  of  the  Goths  in 
Aquitain,  and  the  passage  of  the  Vandals  into 
Africa,  the  Suevi,  who  had  fixed  their  kingdom  in 
Gallicia,  aspired  to  the  conquest  of  Spain,  and 
threatened  to  extinguish  the  feeble  remains  of  the 
Roman  dominion.  The  provincials  of  Carthagena 
and  Tarragona,  afflicted  by  a  hostile  invasion,  re- 
presented their  injuries  and  their  apprehensions. 
Count  Pronto  was  despatched,  in  the  name  of  the 
emperor  Avitus,  with  advantageous  offers  of  peace 
and  alliance  ;  and  Theodoric  interposed  his  weighty 
mediation,  to  declare,  that,  unless  his  brother-in- 
law,  the  king  of  the  Suevi.  immediately  retired,  he 
should  be  obliged  to  arm  in  the  cause  of  justice  and 
of  Rome.  "  Tell  him,"  replied  the  haughty  Re- 
chiarius,  "  that  I  despise  his  friendship  and  his 
arms ;  but  that  I  shall  soon  try,  whether  he  will 
dare  to  expect  my  arrival  under  the  walls  of  Thou- 
louse."  Such  a  challenge  urged  Theodoric  to  pre- 
vent the  bold  designs  of  his  enemy:  he  passed  the 
Pyrenees  at  the  head  of  the  Visigoths  :  the  Franks 
and  Burgundians  served  under  his  standard  ;  and 
though  he  professed  himself  the  dutiful  servant  of 
Avitus,  he  privately  stipulated,  for  himself  and  his 
successors,  the  absolute  possession  of  the  Spanish 
conquests.  The  two  armies,  or  rather  the  two  na- 
tions, encountered  each  other  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Urbicus,  about  twelve  miles  from  Astorga  ; 
and  the  decisive  victory  of  the  Goths  appeared  for 
a  while  to  have  extirpated  the  name  and  kingdom 
of  the  Suevi.  From  the  field  of  battle  Theodoric  ad- 
vanced to  Braga,  their  metropolis,  which  still  retain- 
ed the  splendid  vestiges  of  its  ancient  commerce 
and  dignity.'  His  entrance  was  not  polluted  with 
blood  ;  and  the  Goths  respected  the  chastity  of 
their  female  captives,  more  especially  of  the  conse- 
crated virgins ;  but  the  greatest  part  of  the  clergy 
and  people  were  made  slaves,  and  even  the  churches 
and  altars  were  confounded  in  the  universal  pil- 
lage. The  unfortunate  king  of  the  Suevi  had 
escaped  to  one  of  the  ports  of  the  ocean  ;  but  the 
obstinacy  of  the  winds  opposed  his  lliglit:  he  was 
delivered  to  his  implacable  rival;  and  Rechiarius, 
wlio  neitlier  desired  nor  expected  mercy,  received, 
with  manly  constancy,  the  death  which  he  would 
probably  have  inflicted.     After  this  bloody  sacri- 

Roma'  sum,  te  duce,  Amicus, 

Principe  te,  MILKS. 

Sidou.  Pancg>T.  Avit.  .511. 
y  Uua'que  sinA  pelagi  jactat  sc  Bnicara  dives. 

Anson,  de  Claris  Urbibus,  p.  245. 
From  the  design  of  the  kinjr  of  the  Suevi,  it  is  evident  that  the  iiavi- 
i;.ition  from  the  ports  of  Gallicia  to  the  Mediterr.incan  was  known  and 
practised.  The  ships  of  Hracara,  or  Braga,  cautiously  steered  along 
the  coast,  without  daring  to  lose  tlicmselves  in  the  Atlantic. 
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fice  to  policy  or  resentment,  Tlieodoric  cairifd  liis 
victorious  arms  as  far  as  Mcrida,  tlic  principal  town 
of  Lusitania,  witlioiit  meeting  any  resistance,  ex- 
cept from  tlie  miraculous  powers  of  St.  Eulalia  ;  but 
he  was  stopped  in  the  full  career  of  success,  and 
recalled  froiii  Spain,  before  lie  could  provide  for  the 
security  of  his  conquests.  In  his  retreat  towards 
the  Pyrenees,  he  revenged  his  disappointment  on 
the  country  through  « liich  he  passed  ;  and,  in  the 
sack  of  Pollentia  and  Astorga,  he  showed  himself  a 
faitlilessally,  as  well  as  a  cruel  enemy.  Whilst  the 
king  of  the  Visigoths  fought  and  vaii(|uislic(l  in  the 
name  of  Avitus,  the  reign  of  Avitus  had  expired  ; 
and  both  the  honour  and  the  interest  of  Theodoric 
were  deeply  wounded  by  the  disgrace  of  a  friend, 
whom  he  had  seated  on  the  throne  of  the  western 
empire.' 

The   pressing    solicitations    of   the 

Avitus  is  depostd,  '  ,     ,      , 

A  1).  45ii.  senate  and  people,  persuaded  the  em- 
"^  ■  "'■  peror  Avitus  to  fix  his  residence  at 
Rome,  and  to  accept  the  consulship  for  the  ensuing 
year.  On  the  first  day  of  January,  his  son-in-law, 
Sidonius  Apollinaris,  celebrated  his  praises  in  a 
panegyric  of  six  hundred  verses  ;  but  this  composi- 
tion, though  it  was  rewarded  with  a  brass  statue," 
seems  to  contain  a  very  moderate  proportion  either 
of  genius  or  of  truth.  The  poet,  if  we  may  degrade 
that  sacred  name,  exaggerates  the  merit  of  a 
sovereign  and  a  father  ;  and  his  prophecy  of  a  long 
and  glorious  reign  was  soon  contradicted  by  the 
event.  Avitus,  at  a  time  when  the  imperial  dignity 
was  reduced  to  a  pre-eminence  of  toil  and  danger, 
indulged  himself  in  the  pleasures  of  Italian  luxury  : 
age  had  not  extinguished  his  amorous  inclinations  ; 
and  he  is  accused  of  insulting,  with  indiscreet  and 
ungenerous  raillery,  the  husbands  whose  wives  he 
had  seduced  or  violated.''  But  the  Romans  were 
not  inclined,  either  to  excuse  his  faults,  or  to 
acknowledge  his  virtues.  The  several  parts  of  the 
empire  became  every  day  more  alienated  from  each 
other;  and  the  stranger  of  Gaul  was  the  object  of 
popular  hatred  and  contempt.  The  senate  asserted 
their  legitimate  claim  in  the  election  of  an  emperor  ; 
and  their  authority,  whicli  had  been  originally  de- 
rived from  the  old  constitution,  was  again  fortified 
by  the  actual  weakness  of  a  declining  monarchy. 
Yet  even  such  a  monarchy  might  have  resisted  the 
votes  of  an  unarmed  senate,  if  their  discontent  had 

1  Tliis  Suevic  war  is  Uie  most  authentic  part  of  the  Cliroiiiclc  of 
Matius,  wlio,  as  bisliop  of  Iria  Flavia,  was  )iitiist;lf  a  spectator  and  a 
sutTcrcr.  Joniaiidcs  (c,  44.  p.  673,  C7f>,  077.)  lias  cx[iatiatetl,  with 
pleasure,  on  the  Gothic  victory. 

«  In  one  of  the  porticoes  or  galleries  belons;ing  to  Trajan's  library, 
among  the  statues  of  famous  writers  and  orators.  Sidon.  Apoll.  1.  ix. 
cpist.  16.  p. 'J$4.     Carm.  viii.p.  350. 

b  Luxurios^  agere  volens  a  senatoribus  projectus  est,  is  the  concise 
expression  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  (1.  ii.  c.  xi.  in  torn.  ii.  p.  168.)  An  old 
Chronicle  (in  torn.  ii.  p.  649)  mentions  an  indecent  jest  of  Avitus, 
which  seems  mr»re  applicable  to  Rome  than  to  Treves. 

c  Sidonius  (I*anef;yr.  Anthem.  .102.  &c,)  praises  the  royal  birth  of 
Ricimcr,  the  lawful  heir,  as  he  chooses  to  insinuate,  both  of  the  Gothic 
and  Suevic  kin[;doms. 

A  See  the  Chronicle  of  Idatiiis.  Jornandes  (c.  xliv.  p.  676.)  styles 
llim,  with  some  truth,  virum  egregium,  et  pene  tunc  in  Italia  ad  excr- 
citum  singularem. 

p  Parceus  iunocentia?  Aviti,  is  the  rompassionate,  but  contemptuous, 
language  of  Victor  Tunnuuensis,  Im  Chron.  apud  Scalit-'er.  Iiusel>.)  In 
another  place,  he  calls  him,  vir  totius  simplicitatis.  Tliis  commenda. 
tioii  is  more  humble,  but  it  is  more  solid  and  siDcerc,  than  the  praises 
of  Sidonius. 


not  been  supported,  or  perhaps  inllamed,  by  the 
count  Kiciiner,  one  of  the  principal  commanders  of 
the  barbarian  troops,  who  formed  the  military  de- 
fence of  Italy.  The  daughter  of  Wallia,  king  of 
the  Visigoths,  was  the  mother  of  Kicimcr  ;  but  he 
was  descended,  on  the  father's  side,  from  the  nation 
of  the  Suevi:=  his  pride,  or  patriotism,  might  be 
exasperated  by  the  misfortunes  of  hi.s  countrymen  ; 
and  lie  obeyed,  with  reluctance,  an  emperor  in 
whose  elevation  he  had  not  been  consulted.  His 
faithful  and  important  services  against  the  common 
enemy  rendered  him  still  more  formidable;''  and 
after  destroying,  on  the  coast  of  Corsica,  a  fleet  of 
Vandals,  which  consisted  of  sixty  galleys,  Kicimcr 
returned  in  triumph  with  the  appellation  of  the  De- 
liverer of  Italy.  He  chose  that  moment  to  sig- 
nify to  Avitus,  that  his  reign  was  at  an  end;  and 
the  feeble  emperor,  at  a  distance  from  his  Gothic 
allies,  was  compelled,  after  a  short  and  unavailing 
struggle,  to  abdicate  the  purple.  By  the  clemency, 
however,  or  the  contempt,  of  Ricimer,"  he  was  per- 
mitted to  descend  from  the  throne,  to  the  more 
desirable  station  of  bishop  of  Placentia  ;  but  the 
resentment  of  the  senate  was  still  un.satisfied  ;  and 
their  inflexible  severity  pronounced  the  sentence  of 
his  death.  He  fled  towards  the  Alps,  with  the 
humble  hope,  not  of  arming  the  Visigotlis  in  his 
cause,  but  of  securing  his  person  and  treasures  in 
the  sanctuary  of  Julian,  one  of  the  tutelar  saints  of 
Auvergne.f  Disease,  or  the  hand  of  the  execu- 
tioner, arrested  him  on  the  road  ;  yet  his  remains 
were  decently  transported  to  Brivas,  or  Brioude,  in 
his  native  province,  and  he  reposed  at  the  feet  of 
his  holy  patron.^  Avitus  left  only  one  daughter, 
the  wife  of  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  who  inherited  the 
patrimony  of  his  father-in-law  ;  lamenting,  at  the 
same  time,  the  disappointment  of  his  public  and 
private  expectations.  His  resentment  prompted  him 
to  join,  or  at  least  to  countenance,  the  measures  of 
a  rebellious  faction  in  Gaul ;  and  the  poet  had  con- 
tracted some  guilt,  which  it  was  incumbent  on  him 
to  expiate,  by  a  new  tribute  of  flattery  to  the  suc- 
ceeding emperor." 
The  successor  of  Avitus  presents  the   Character  and 

I  ,.  c  .1      elevation  of 

welcome   discovery   ot    a   great    and    Majorian, 
heroic   character,  such  as  sometimes       *•  i'-  ■'^' 
arise  in  a  degenerate  age,  to  vindicate  the  honour 
of  the  human  species.     The  emperor  Majorian  has 

f  He  sufferrd,  as  it  is  supposed,  in  the  persecution  of  Diocletian. 
(Tilleraont,  Mem.  Eccles.  tom.  v.  p.  279.  696.)  (iregory  of  Tours,  his 
peculiar  votary,  has  dedicated  to  tlie  glory  of  Julian  the  Martyr,  an 
entire  book,  (de  Gloria  Martyrum,  I,  ii.  irjMax.  Bibliot.  Patrnm,  tom. 
xi.  p*.  861—871.)  in  which  he  relates  about  fifty  foolish  miracles  per- 
formed by  his  relics. 

p  Gregory  of  Tours  (I.  ii.  c.  xi.  p.  168.)  is  concise,  but  correct,  in  the 
reign  of  his  countryman.  The  words  of  Matius,  "  caret  imperio,  caret 
et  vitfi,"  seem  to  imply,  that  the  death  of  Avitus  was  violent ;  but  it 
must  have  been  secret,  since  Evagrius  {I.  li.  c.  7.)  could  suppose,  that 
he  died  of  the  plague. 

h  After  a  modest  appeal  to  the  examples  of  his  brclhreii,  Virgil 
and  Horace,  Sidonius  honestly  confesses  the  debt,  and  promises  pay- 
ment. 

Sic  mihi  diverso  nuper  sub  Marte  eadeuti 
.lussisti  placido  Victor  ut  essem  animo. 
Serviat  ergo  tibi  -servati  lingua  poeta?, 
Atque  mea;  vita;  laus  tua  sit  prctium. 

Sidon.  Apoll.  Carm.  iv.  p.  308. 
See  Dubos,  Hist.  Critiijue,  tom.  i.  p.  448,  &c. 
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deserved  the  praises  of  his  contemporaries,  and  of 
posterity  ;  and  these  praises  may  be  strongly  ex- 
pressed in  the  words  of  a  judicious  and  disinterested 
historian  :  "  That  he  was  gentle  to  his  subjects ; 
that  he  was  terrible  to  his  enemies  ;  and  that  he 
excelled  in  every  virtue,  all  his  predecessors  who  had 
reigned  over  the  Romans."'  Such  a  testimony  may 
justify  at  least  the  panegyric  of  Sidonius  ;  and  we 
may  acquiesce  in  the  assurance,  that,  although  the 
obsequious  orator  would  have  flattered,  with  equal 
zeal,  the  most  worthless  of  princes,  the  extraordi- 
nary merit  of  his  object  confined  him,  on  this  occa- 
sion, within  the  bounds  of  truth.''  Majorian  derived 
his  name  from  his  maternal  grandfather,  who,  in 
the  reign  of  the  great  Theodosius,  had  commanded 
the  troops  of  the  lUyrian  frontier.  He  gave  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  the  father  of  Majorian,  a 
respectable  officer,  who  administered  the  revennes 
of  Gaul  with  skill  and  integrity ;  and  generously 
preferred  the  friendship  of  ^iitius,  to  the  tempting 
offers  of  an  insidious  court.  His  son,  the  future 
emperor,  who  was  educated  in  the  profession  of 
arms,  displayed,  from  his  early  youth,  intrepid 
courage,  premature  wisdom,  and  unbounded  libe- 
rality in  a  scanty  fortune.  He  followed  the  stand- 
ard of  ^^itius,  contributed  to  his  success,  shared, 
and  sometimes  eclipsed,  his  glory,  and  at  last  ex- 
cited the  jealousy  of  the  patrician,  or  rather  of  his 
wife,  who  forced  him  to  retire  from  the  service.' 
Majorian,  after  the  death  of  ^tius,  was  recalled, 
and  promoted ;  and  his  intimate  connexion  with 
count  Ricimer  was  the  immediate  step  by  which 
he  ascended  the  throne  of  the  western  empire. 
During  the  vacancy  that  succeeded  the  abdication 
of  Avitus,  the  ambitious  barbarian,  whose  birth 
excluded  him  from  the  imperial  dignity,  governed 
Italy,  with  the  title  of  Patrician  ;  resigned,  to  his 
friend,  the  conspicuous  station  of  master-general  of 
the  cavalry  and  infantry  ;  and,  after  an  interval  of 
some  months,  consented  to  the  unanimous  wish  of 
the  Romans,  whose  favour  Majorian  had  solicited 
by  a  recent  victory  over  the  Alemanni."  He  was 
invested  with  the  purple  at  Ravenna ;  and  the 
epistle  which  he  addressed  to  the  senate  will  best 
describe  his  situation  and  his  sentiments.  "  Your 
election.  Conscript  Fathers !  and  the  ordinance  of 
the  most  valiant  army,  have  made  me  your  empe- 

i  The  words  of  Procopius  deserve  to  be  transcribed  ;  outoc  yap  o 
Maiopii'or  fujUTravTav  tmi  Truin-oTe  ViD^xatuiv  /3e/5a(rt.\eiiKoTac  vrnpaipbiv 
apeTj;  iraari^  and  afterwards,  a.vt\p  ra  ^lei/  ejc  T«f  i'irn«oM?  fttrptov 
•feyovMi,  ipo/Sepof  3e  xa  cv  xac  woXefiionv,  (de  Bell.  Vandal.  I.  i.  c.  7.  p. 
194.)  a  concise  but  comprehensive  detiliitinn  of  royal  virtue. 

fe  Tlie  Panegyric  was  pronounced  at  Lyons  before  the  end  of  the 
year  458,  while  the  emperor  was  still  consul.  It  has  more  art  than 
penius,  and  more  labour  than  art.  The  ornaments  are  false  or  trivial  ; 
tl»e  expression  is  feeble  and  prolix ;  and  Sidonius  wants  the  skill  to 
exhibit  the  principal  tig:ure  in  a  strong  and  <listiuct  light.  The  private 
life  of  Majorian  occupies  about  two  hundred  lines,  107—305. 

1  She  pressed  bis  immediate  death,  aud  was  scarcely  sjitisfied  with 
his  disgrace.  It  should  seem  that  .flitius,  like  Belisarius  and  Marl- 
borough,  was  governed  by  his  wife  ;  whose  fervent  piety,  though  it 
might  work  miracles,  (Gregor.  Turou,  1.  ii.  c.  7.  p.  162.)  was  not  incom. 
patible  with  base  and  sanguinary  counsels. 

m  The  Alemanni  had  passed  tlie  Rba->tian  Alps,  and  were  defeated  in 
the  Catnpi  Canini,  or  Valley  of  BeIlilr^one,  through  which  the  Tesin 
flows,  in  Its  descent  from  Mount  Ailula,  to  the  I.ago  Maggiore.  (Clover. 
Italia  Anti(|.  torn.  i.  p.  100,  101.)  This  boasted  victory  over  nine 
hundred  barbarians  (Pauegyr,  M.ijorian.  373,  &c.)  betrays  the  extreme 
weakness  of  Italy. 

n  Iniperatoreni  me  factum,  P.  C.  electionis  vestra;  arbitrio,  et  fortis. 
simi  exercitils  ordinatioue  agooseite.  (Novell.  Majorian.  tit.  Hi.  p.  31. 


ror."  May  the  propitious  Deity  direct  and  prosper 
the  counsels  and  events  of  my  administration,  to 
your  advantage,  and  to  the  public  welfare!  For  my 
own  part,  I  did  not  aspire,  I  have  submitted,  to 
reign;  nor  should  I  have  discharged  the  obligations 
of  a  citizen,  if  I  had  refused,  with  base  and  selfish 
ingratitude,  to  support  the  weight  of  those  labours, 
which  were  imposed  by  the  republic.  Assist,  there- 
fore, the  prince  whom  you  have  made  ;  partake  the 
duties  which  you  have  enjoined  ;  and  may  our 
common  endeavours  promote  the  happiness  of  an 
empire,  which  I  have  accepted  from  your  hands. 
Be  assured,  that,  in  our  times,  justice  shall  resume 
her  ancient  vigour,  and  that  virtue  shall  become  not 
only  innocent  but  meritorious.  Let  none,  except 
the  authors  themselves,  be  apprehensive  of  dela- 
tions," which,  as  a  subject,  I  have  condemned,  and, 
as  a  prince,  will  severely  punish.  Our  own  vigi- 
lance, and  that  of  our  father,  the  patrician  Ricimer, 
shall  regulate  all  military  affairs,  and  provide  for 
the  safety  of  the  Roman  world,  which  we  have 
saved  from  foreign  and  domestic  enemies.''  You 
now  understand  the  maxims  of  my  government:  you 
may  confide  in  the  faithful  love  and  sincere  assur- 
ances of  a  prince,  who  has  formerly  been  the  com- 
panion of  your  life  and  dangers  ;  who  still  glories 
in  the  name  of  senator ;  and  who  is  anxious,  that 
you  should  never  repent  of  the  judgment  which  you 
have  pronounced  in  his  favour."  The  emperor, 
who,  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  world,  revived 
the  ancient  language  of  law  and  liberty,  which 
Trajan  would  not  have  disclaimed,  must  have 
derived  those  generous  sentiments  from  his  own 
heart ;  since  they  were  not  suggested  to  his  imita- 
tion by  the  customs  of  his  age,  or  the  example  of 
his  predecessors.'" 

The  private  and  public  actions  of 

,,    .      .  .  ,-       ,      1  ""  salutary 

Majorian  are  very  imperfectly  known  :  laws, 

,      .   ,  •      ,  1      1,1      r  •    •       A.  D.  437— 461. 

but  his  laws,  remarkable  for  an  origi- 
nal cast  of  thought  and  expression,  faithfully  repre- 
sent the  character  of  a  sovereign,  who  loved  his 
people,  who  sympathized  in  their  distress,  who  had 
studied  the  causes  of  the  decline  of  the  empire,  and 
who  was  capable  of  applying  (as  far  as  such  re- 
formation was  practicable)  judicious  and  effectual 
remedies  to  the  public  disorders.'  His  regulations 
concerning  the  finances  manifestly  tended  to  remove, 

ad  ealeem  Cod.  Theodos.)  Sidonius  proclaims  the  unanimous  voice  of 
the  empire: 

Postqnam  ordiiie  vohis 

Ordo  omnis  regnum  dederat ;  ptebs,  curia,  miies, 

Et  colleija  simul. 3S6. 

This  language  is  ancient  and  constitutional  ;  and  we  may  observe,  that 
the  clergy  were  not  yet  considered  .as  a  distinct  order  of  the  state. 

o  Either  dilationes,  or  dclationes,  would  atlord  a  tolerable  reading; 
hut  there  is  much  more  sense  and  spirit  in  the  latter,  to  which  I  have 
therefore  given  the  preference. 

p  Ab  externo  hoste  et  a  domestica  clade  liberavimus;  by  the  latter, 
Majorian  must  understand  the  tyranny  of  .Avitus ;  whose  death  he  con- 
sequeiitly  avowed  as  a  meritorious  act.  On  this  occasion,  Sidonius  is 
fearful  aud  ohs<ure  ;  he  <lescrilies  the  twelve  Cipsars,  the  nations  of 
Africa,  &e.  that  he  may  escape  the  dangerous  name  of  Avitus,  (3tX5 — 
3(».) 

q  See  the  whole  edict  or  epistle  of  M.ijorian  to  the  senate.  (\oveII. 
tit.  iv.  p.  34.)  ^"et  the  expression,  regnum  nostrum,  l)ears  some  taint 
of  the  age.  and  does  not  mix  kindly  with  the  word  respublica,  which 
he  tVeqiiently  repeats. 

r  See  the  laws  of  Majorian  (thev  are  only  nine  in  number,  but  very 
long  and  various)  at  the  end  of  tile  Theoilosian  Code,  Novell.  I.  iv. 
p.  32 — .17.  Godefroy  has  not  given  any  eouimeutary  ou  these  addi. 
tional  pieces. 
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or  at  least  to  mitigate  the  most  intolcraMc  griev- 
ances.    I.  From  the  first  hour  of  his  reign,  he  was 
solicitous  (I  translate  his  own  words)  to  relieve  the 
weari/  fortunes  of  the  ])rovineials,  oppressed  by  the 
aceuiiiulatid  weight  of  indictions  and  superindie- 
tions."     With   tliis  view,  he   granted  an  universal 
aninesly,  a  linal  and  absolute  discharge  of  all  arrears 
of  tribute,  of  all  debts,  vvhicli,  under  any  pretence, 
the  fiscal  otlieers  might  demand  from  llie  people. 
This  wise  dereliction  of  obsolete,  vexatious,  and 
unprofitable   claims,    improved    and    purified    the 
sources  of  the  public  revenue  ;  and  the  subject  who 
could  now  look  back  without  despair,  might  labour 
with  hope  and  gratitude   for  himself  and   for  his 
country.     II.  In  the  assessment  and  collection  of 
taxes,  Majorian  restored  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of 
the  provincial  magistrates  ;  and  suppressed  the  ex- 
traordinary commissions  which  had  been  introduced, 
in  the  name  of  the  emperor  himself,  or  of  the  pra;- 
torian   prafects.     The   favourite  servants,  who  ob- 
tained such  irregular  powers,  were  insolent  in  their 
behaviour,   and  arbitrary   in   their  demands  :  they 
afl'ectcd  to  despise  the  subordinate  tribunals,  and 
they  were  discontented,  if  their  fees  and  profits  did 
not  twice  exceed  the  sum  which  they  condescended 
to  pay  into  the  treasury.     One  instance  of  their  ex- 
tortion would  appear  incredible,  were  it  not  authen- 
ticated by  the    legislator   himself.     They   exacted 
the  whole  payment  in  gold:  but  they  refused  the 
current  coin  of  the  empire,  and  would  accept  only 
such  ancient  pieces  as  were  stamped  with  the  names 
of  Faustina  or  the  Antonines.    The  subject,  who  was 
unprovided  with  these  curious  medals,  had  recourse 
to  the  expedient  of  compounding  with  their  rapaci- 
ous demands  ;  or.  if  he  succeeded  in  the  research, 
his  imposition  was  doubled,  according  to  the  weight 
and  value  of  the  money  of   former   limes.'      III. 
"  The  municipal  corporations,  (says  the  emperor,) 
the  lesser  senators,  (so  antiquity  has  justly  styled 
them,)   deserve  to  be  considered  as  the   heart  of 
the   cities,  and  the  sinews  of  the  republic.     And 
yet  so  low  are  they  now  reduced,  by  the  injustice 
of  magistrates,  and  the  venality  of  collectors,  that 
many  of  their  members,   renouncing  their  dignity 
and  their   country,  have  taken   refuge   in   distant 
and   obscure    exile."     He    urges,    and    even   com- 
pels, their  return  to  their  respective  cities  ;  but  he 
removes  the  grievance  which   had  forced  them  to 
desert  the  exercise  of  their  municipal   functions. 
They  are  directed,  under  the  authority  of  the  pro- 
vincial magistrates,  to  resume  their  oflice  of  levying 
the  tribute  ;  but,  instead  of  being  made  responsible 
for  the  whole  sum  assessed  on  their  district,  they 
are  only  required  to  produce  a  regular  account  of 
the   payments  which   they  have  actually  received, 

s  Fc«a»  provincialium  varia  atque  muUipIici  tribulorum  cxactuitu; 
fortuna-.*.  ct  extraordiiiariis  6.>icaliuin  solutioiium  olieribus  attntay,  6tc. 
Novell.  Majori.in.  tit.  iv,  p.  34. 

I  The  learned  Greaves  (vol.  i.  p.  320,  330,  331.)  has  found,  by  a  dili- 
gent inquiry,  that  aurfii  of  the  Antonines  wei'^hed  one  lilindred  and 
eishteen.  and  tho^t  of  the  fifth  ci-iitnry  only  !.ixly.eij!ht,  Enululi 
l:raiiis.  Majorian  u'ives  currency  to  all  Rold  ctiin,  excepting  only  Ihi- 
CaUic  aolidus,  from  its  deticiency,  not  in  the  weight,  but  in  liie 
standard. 

u  The    whole   edict   (Novell.    Majoriau.   tit.   vi.    p.  3S.)  is  curious. 


and  of  the  defaulters  who  are  still  indebted  to  the 
public.  IV.  Hut  Majorian  was  not  ignorant,  that 
these  corporate  bodies  were  too  much  inclined  to 
retaliate  the  injustice  and  oppression  which  they 
had  suflered  ;  and  he  therefore  revives  the  useful 
ollicc  of  the  defenders  of  cities.  He  exhorts  the 
people  to  elect,  in  a  full  and  free  assembly,  some 
man  of  diseietion  and  integrity,  v^ho  would  dare  to 
assert  their  privileges,  to  represent  their  grievances, 
to  protect  the  poor  from  the  tyranny  of  the  rich, 
and  to  infiirm  the  emperor  of  the  abuses  that  were 
committed  under  the  sanction  of  his  name  and 
authority. 

The  spectator  who  casts  a  mourn-    The  edifices  of 
ful   view   over   the    ruins   of  ancient        Home. 
Rome,  is  tempted  to  accu.se  the  memory  of  the  Goths 
and   Vandals,    for   the    mischief  which    they   had 
neither  leisure,  nor  power,  nor  perhaps  inclination, 
to  perpetrate.      The   tempest  of  war  might  strike 
some  lofty  turrets  to  the  ground ;  but  the  destruc- 
tion which   undermined  the  foundations  of  those 
massy  fabrics,  was  prosecuted,  slowly  and  silently, 
during  a  period  of  ten  centuries  ;   and  the  motives 
of  interest,  that  afterwards  operated  without  shame 
or  control,  were  severely  checked  by  the  taste  and 
spirit   of  the   emperor    Majorian.      The   decay   of 
the  city  had  gradually  impaired  the  value  of  the 
public  works.     The  circus  and  theatres  might  still 
excite,  but  they  seldom  gratified,  the  desires  of  the 
people  :  the  temples,  which  had  escaped  the  zeal 
of  the  christians,  were  no  longer  inhabited  either  by 
gods  or  men  ;  the  diminished   crowds  of  the  Ro- 
mans were  lost  in  the  immense  space  of  their  baths 
and  porticoes  ;  and  the  stately  libraries  and  halls 
of  justice  became  useless  to  an  indolent  generation, 
whose  repose  was  seldom  disturbed,  either  by  study 
or  business.     The  monuments  of  consular,  or  im- 
perial, greatness  were  no  longer  revered,  as  the  im- 
mortal glory  of  the  capital:  they  were  only  esteemed 
as  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  materials,  cheaper,  and 
more  convenient,  than    the   distant  quarry.     Spe- 
cious petitions  were  continually   addressed  to  the 
easy  magistrates  of  Rome,  which  stated  the  want  of 
stones  or  bricks  for  some  necessary  service  :    the 
fairest  forms  of  architecture  were  rudely  defaced  for 
the  sake  of  some  paltry,  or  pretended,  repairs  ;  and 
the  degenerate  Romans,  who  converted  the  spoil  to 
their  own  emolument,    demolished,    with    sacrile- 
gious  hands,  the  labours  of  their  ance.stors.     Ma- 
jotian,  who  had  often  sighed  over  the  desolation  of 
the  city,  applied  a  severe  remedy  to  the  growing 
evil."     He   reserved  to  the  prince  and  senate  the 
sole  cognizance  of  the  extreme  cases  which  might 
justify  the  destruction  of  an  ancient  edifice  ;  im- 
posed a  fine  of  fifty  pounds  of  gold  (two  thousand 

"  Anticiuarum  a-diuni  dissipatur  speciosa  constructio;  et  ut  aliquid 
reparetur,  nia^na  dininntur.  Hinc  jam  occasio  nascitiir,  nt  eliam 
unusfjuisijue  privatum  ^dificium  construens,  per  gratiamjudiciim  .... 
prxsumere  de  publicis  locis  neces.saria,  el  tran.«ferre  non  duhitet,"  &c. 
With  cf|iial  zeal,  hilt  wilh  less  power,  Petrarch,  in  the  fourteenth 
ciiitnry,  repeated  the  same  complaints.  (Vic  de  Petrarqne,  torn.  i.  p. 
'■Vlt>.  327  )  If  I  prosecute  this  history,  1  shall  not  he  unmindful  of  the 
decline  and  fall  of  the  cilij  of  Rome ;  an  interesting  object,  to  which 
my  plan  was  oriyinally  confiued. 
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pounds  sterlins;,)  on  every  magistrate  who  should 
presume  to  grant  such  illegal  and  scandalous 
licence ;  and  threatened  to  chastise  the  criminal 
obedience  of  their  subordinate  officers,  by  a  severe 
whipping,  and  the  amputation  of  both  their  hands. 
In  the  last  instance,  the  legislator  might  seem  to 
forget  the  proportion  of  guilt  and  punishment ;  but 
his  zeal  arose  from  a  generous  principle,  and  Ma- 
jorian  was  anxious  to  protect  the  monuments  of 
those  ages,  in  which  he  would  have  desired  and 
deserved  to  live.  The  emperor  conceived,  that  it 
was  his  interest  to  increase  the  number  of  his  sub- 
jects ;  that  it  was  his  duty  to  guard  the  purity  of 
the  marriage-bed:  but  the  means  which  he  em- 
ployed to  accomplish  these  salutarj-  purposes,  are 
of  an  ambiguous,  and  perhaps  exceptionable,  kind. 
The  pious  maids,  who  consecrated  their  virginity  to 
Christ,  were  restrained  from  taking  the  veil,  till 
the}-  had  reached  their  fortieth  year.  Widows 
under  that  age  were  compelled  to  form  a  second 
alliance  within  the  term  of  five  years,  by  the  for- 
feiture of  half  their  wealth  to  their  nearest  relations, 
or  to  the  state.  Unequal  marriages  were  con- 
demned or  annulled.  The  punishment  of  confisca- 
tion and  exile  was  deemed  so  inadequate  to  the 
guilt  of  adultery,  that,  if  the  criminal  returned  to 
Italy,  he  might,  by  the  express  declaration  of  Ma- 
jorian,  be  slain  with  impunity." 
Majorian  pre.  While  the  emperor  Majorian  assidu- 

Afr!L,'°  '""''^  °"5b'  laboured  to  restore  the  happiness 
A.  D.  457.  and  virtue  of  the  Romans,  he  encoun- 
tered the  arms  of  Genseric,  from  his  character  and 
situation,  their  most  formidable  enemy.  A  fleet  of 
Yandals  and  Moors  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Liris,  or  Garigliano  ;  but  the  imperial  troops  sur- 
prised and  attacked  the  disorderly  barbarians,  who 
were  encumbered  with  the  spoils  of  Campania; 
they  were  chased  with  slaughter  to  their  ships,  and 
their  leader,  the  king's  brother-in-law,  was  found  in 
the  number  of  the  slain.'  Such  vigilance  might 
announce  the  character  of  the  new  reign  ;  but  the 
strictest  vigilance,  and  the  most  numerous  forces, 
were  insufficient  to  protect  the  long-extended  coast 
of  Italy  from  the  depredations  of  a  naval  war.  The 
public  opinion  had  imposed  a  nobler  and  more  ar- 
duous task  on  the  genius  of  Majorian.  Rome  ex- 
pected from  him  alone  the  restitution  of  Africa  ; 
and  the  design,  which  he  formed,  of  attacking  the 
Vandals  in  their  new  settlements,  was  the  result  of 
bold  and  judicious  policy.  If  the  intrepid  emperor 
could  have  infused  his  own  spirit  into  the  youth  of 
Italy;  if  he  could  have  revived,  in  the  field  of  Mars, 
the  manly  exerci.ses  in  which  he  had  always  sur- 
passed his  equals ;  he  might  have  marched  against 
Genseric  at  the  head   of  a  Roman  army.     Such  a 

'  The  Pmperor  chides  the  lenity  of  Rogatian,  consular  of  Tuscany. 
io  a  style  of  acrimnoious  reproof,  which  sounds  almost  lilte  personal 
resenlroent.  (Novell,  tit.  ix.  p.  47.)  The  law  of  Majorian,  which 
punished  obstinate  widows,  was  soon  afterwards  repealed  by  his  sue. 
cesser  S<.verus.  (Novell.  Sever,  tit.  i.  p.  37.) 

y  Si<lon.  Panegyr.  Majorian.  385-440. 

«  The  review  of  the  annv,  and  passive  of  the  Alps,  contain  the  most 
^lerable  passages  of  the  Pa"nepyrii-,(47U— 552.)  M.  At  Bual  (Hist,  d.s 
Peuples,  &c.  torn.  viii.  p.  49 — 55.)  is  a  more  satisfactory  continentator 
thaa  either  Savaron  or  Sirmond. 


reformation  of  national  manners  might  be  embraced 
by  the  rising  generation  ;  but  it  is  the  misfortune  of 
those  princes  who  laboriously  sustain  a  declining 
monarchy,  that,  to  obtain  some  immediate  advan- 
tage, or  to  avert  some  impending  danger,  they  are 
forced  to  countenance,  and  even  to  multiply,  the 
most  pernicious  abuses.  Majorian,  like  the  weak- 
est of  his  predecessors,  was  reduced  to  the  disgrace- 
ful expedient  of  substituting  barbarian  auxiliaries 
in  the  place  of  his  unwarlike  subjects  :  and  his  su- 
perior abilities  could  only  be  displayed  in  the  vigour 
and  dexterity  with  which  he  wielded  a  dangerous 
instrument,  so  apt  to  recoil  on  the  hand  that  used 
it.  Besides  the  confederates,  who  were  already 
engaged  in  the  service  of  the  empire,  the  fame  of  his 
liberality  and  valour  attracted  the  riations  of  the 
Danube,  the  Bory  sthenes,  and  perhaps  of  the  Tanais. 
Many  thousands  of  the  bravest  subjects  of  Attila, 
the  Gepidie,  the  Ostrogoths,  the  Rugians,  the  Bur- 
gundians,  the  Suevi,  the  Alani,  assembled  in  the 
plains  of  Liguria;  and  their  formidable  strength 
was  balanced  by  their  mutual  animosities.^  They 
passed  the  Alps  in  a  severe  winter.  The  emperor 
led  the  way,  on  foot,  and  in  complete  armour ; 
sounding,  with  his  long  stafl',  the  depth  of  the  ice, 
or  snow,  and  encouraging  the  Scythians,  who  com- 
plained of  the  extreme  cold,  by  the  cheerful  assur- 
ance, that  they  should  be  satisfied  with  the  heat  of 
Africa.  The  citizens  of  Lyons  had  presumed  to 
shut  their  gates  :  they  soon  implored,  and  experi- 
enced, the  clemency  of  Majorian.  He  vanquished 
Theodoric  in  the  field  ;  and  admitted  to  his  friend- 
ship and  alliance,  a  king  whom  he  had  found  not 
unworthy  of  his  arms.  The  beneficial,  though  pre- 
carious, reunion  of  the  greatest  part  of  Gaul  and 
Spain,  was  the  eflect  of  persuasion,  as  well  as 
of  force  ;»  and  the  independent  Bagauda?,  who  had 
escaped,  or  resisted,  the  oppression  of  former  reigns, 
were  disposed  to  confide  in  the  virtues  of  Majorian. 
His  camp  was  filled  with  barbarian  allies ;  his 
throne  was  supported  by  the  zeal  of  an  all'ectionate 
people  :  but  the  emperor  had  foreseen,  that  it  was 
impossible,  without  a  maritime  power,  to  achieve 
the  conquest  of  Africa.  In  the  first  Punic  war,  the 
republic  had  e.xerted  such  incredible  diligence, 
that,  within  sixty  days  after  the  first  stroke  of  the 
axe  had  been  given  in  the  forest,  a  fieet  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  galleys  proudly  rode  at  anchor  in 
the  sca.'>  Under  circumstances  much  less  favour- 
able, Majorian  equalled  the  spirit  and  perseverance 
of  the  ancient  Romans.  The  woods  of  the  -\pennine 
were  felled  ;  the  arsenals  and  manufactures  of 
Ravenna  and  Misenum  were  restored ;  Italy  and 
Gaul  vied  with  each  other  in  liberal  contributions  to 
the  public  service  ;  and  the  imperial  navy  of  three 

a  Ta  txev  oirXojc,  TO  it  XoYOir,  is  the  just  and  forcible  distinction 
of  Prisons  (Excerpt.  Le^at.  p.  42.)  in  a  short  fra^nient,  which  thn>w^ 
much  light  on  the  history  of  Majorian.  Joriiandes  has  suppressed  the 
defeat  and  alliance  of  the  Visigoth.s,  which  were  si>lemnly  proclaimed 
iu  Gallicia;  and  are  niarketl  in  the  Chn>nicle  of  Idatius. 

b  Florus,  1.  ii.  c.  2  He  anuiscs  himself  with  the  poetical  I'ancy,  tlwt 
the  trees  had  bt-Tn  transformed  intoshi)>s;  and  indeed  the  whole  traD.s. 
action,  as  it  is  related  in  the  first  book  of  Polybius,  deviates  too  much 
from  the  probable  course  of  hunuu  events. 
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hundred  large  galleys,  with  an  adequate  proportion 
ol"  transports  and  smaller  vessels,  was  colleeted  in 
the  seeure  and  capaeious  harbour  of  Carthagena  in 
Spain.''  The  intrepid  countenanee  of  Majorian 
animated  Jiis  troops  with  a  conlideiice  of  vietory  ; 
and  if  we  might  credit  tlie  historian  Proeopius,  his 
courage  sometimes  hurried  him  beyond  tlie  bounds 
of  prudence.  Anxious  to  explore,  with  his  own 
eyes,  the  state  of  the  Vandals,  he  ventured,  after 
disguising  the  colour  of  his  hair,  to  visit  Carthage, 
in  the  character  of  his  own  ambassador:  and  Gen- 
seric  was  afterwards  mortilied  by  the  discovery,  that 
he  had  entertained  and  dismissed  the  emperor  of 
the  Homans.  Such  an  anecdote  may  he  rejected  as 
an  improbable  fiction ;  but  it  is  a  liction  which 
would  not  have  been  imagined,  unless  in  the  life  of 
a  hero.'' 

The  loss  of  his  Without  the  help  of  a  personal  in- 
"'■  terview,  Genseric  was  sulHeiently  ac- 
quainted with  the  genius  and  designs  of  his  adver- 
sary. He  practised  his  customary  arts  of  fraud  and 
delay,  but  he  practised  them  without  suc(^ess.  His 
applications  for  peace  l)ecame  each  hour  more  sub- 
missive, and  perhaps  more  sincere  ;  but  the  index- 
ible Majorian  had  adoi)ted  the  ancient  maxim,  that 
Rome  could  not  be  safe,  as  long  as  Carthage  existed 
in  a  hostile  state.  The  king  of  the  Vandals  dis- 
trusted the  valour  of  his  native  subjects,  who  were 
enervated  by  the  luxury  of  the  south  ;"  he  suspected 
the  fidelity  of  the  van(|uished  people,  who  abhorred 
him  as  an  Arian  tyrant ;  and  the  desperate  measure 
which  he  executed,  of  reducing  Alauritania  into  a 
desert,'  could  not  defeat  the  operations  of  the  Roman 
emperor,  who  was  at  liberty  to  land  his  troops  on 
any  part  of  the  African  coast.  But  Genseric  was 
saved  from  impending  and  inevitable  ruin  by  the 
treachery  of  some  powerful  subjects  ;  envious,  or 
apprehensive,  of  their  master's  success.  Guided  by 
their  secret  intelligence,  he  surprised  the  unguard- 
ed fleet  in  the  bay  of  Carthagena  :  many  of  the 
ships  were  sunk,  or  taken,  or  burnt ;  and  the  pre- 
parations of  three  years  were  destroyed  in  a  single 
day.E  After  this  event,  the  behaviour  of  the  two 
antagonists  showed  them  superior  to  their  fortune. 
The  Vandal,  instead  of  being  elated  by  this  acci- 
dental victory,  immediately  renewed  his  solicita- 
tions for  peace.     The  emperor  of  the  west,  who  ^^  as 

c  Interea  duplici  texis  dum  httore  classem 
Inferno  snperoque  mari,  cedit  oinnis  in  ^^quor 

Sylva  tibi,  8lc. 

Sidon.  raneg:yr.  Majorian.  441 — id). 
The  number  of  ships,  which  Prisons  fixed  at  .'HMl,  is  nia{,'iiilic<i,  by  an 
indefinite   comparison    with    tlie   tleels  of  Agamemnon,   Xerxes,  and 
Augustus. 

d  Proeopius  de  Bell.  Vandal,  1.  i.  c.  8.  p.  194.  AVhcn  Genseric  con- 
ducted his  unknown  guest  into  the  arsenal  of  Carthage,  the  arms 
claslied  of  their  own  accord.  M.ijorian  had  tinged  his  yellow  locks 
with  a  black  colour. 

c  Spoliisque  potitus 

Immensis,  rnhiir  liixu  jam  perdidit  omuc, 
Quo  valuit  dum  pauper  erat. 

Panegyr.  Majorian.  .1.10. 
He  afterwards  applies  to  Genseric,  unjustly  as  it  should  seem,  the  vices 
of  his  subjecU. 

I"  lie  burnt  the  villages,  and  poisoned  the  springs,  (Priscus,  p.  42.) 
Dubos,  (Hist.  Critique,  torn.  i.  p.  47i.)  obsi.rves,  that  the  magazines 
which  the  Moors  buried  in  the  earth,  might  escape  his  destructive 
si-arch.  ■  Two  or  three  hundred  pits  arc  sometimes  dug  in  the  same 
place :  and  each  pit  contains  at  least  four  huodrcd  bushels  of  corn. 
Shaw's  Travels,  p.  139. 


capable  of  forming  great  designs,  and  of  supporting 
heavy  disappointments,  consented  to  a  treaty,  or 
rather  to  a  suspension,  of  arms ;  in  the  full  assur- 
ance that,  before  he  could  restore  his  navy,  he 
should  be  supplied  with  provocations  to  justify  a 
second  war.  Majorian  returned  to  Italy,  to  pro.se- 
eutc  his  labours  for  the  pulilii-  happiness  ;  and  as 
he  was  conscious  of  his  own  integrity,  he  miglit 
long  remain  ignorant  of  the  dark  conspiracy  v\hich 
threatened  his  throne  and  his  life.  The  recent  mis- 
fortune of  Carthagena  sullied  the  glory  which  had 
dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  multitude  :  almost  every  de- 
scription of  civil  an<l  military  ollicers  were  exaspe- 
rated against  the  reformer,  since  they  all  derived 
some  advantage  from  the  abuses  which  he  endea- 
voured to  suppress;  and  the  patrician  Ricimer  im- 
pelled the  inconstant  passions  of  the  barbarians 
against  a  prince  whom  he  esteemed  and  hated.  The 
virtues  of  Majorian  could  not  protect  him  from  the 
impetuous  sedition,  which  broke  out  in  the  camp 
near  Tortona,  at  the  foot  of  tlie  Alps.  He  was  com- 
pelled to  abdicate  the  imperial  purple:  five  days 
after  his  abdication,  it  was  reported  that  he  died  of 
a  dysentery  ;''  and  the  humble  tomb,      „.    ,     , 

,  ■  His  death, 

which  covered  his  remains,  was  con-  a.  u.  46i, 
secrated  by  the  respect  and  gratitude  "^"^ 
of  succeeding  generations.'  The  private  character 
of  Majorian  inspired  love  and  respect.  MalicioKS 
calumny  and  satire  excited  his  indignation,  or,  if 
he  himself  were  the  object,  his  contempt ;  but  he 
protected  the  freedom  of  wit,  and,  in  the  hours  which 
the  emperor  gave  to  the  familiar  society  of  his 
friends,  he  could  Indulge  his  taste  for  pleasantry, 
without  degrading  the  majesty  of  his  rank.'' 

It  was  not  perhaps  without  some  ji,^„„„  „;„„, 
regret,    that    Ricimer     sacrificed    his   "'"^"  H'"  "am« 

.   .  ol  Si'Venis, 

friend  to  the  interest  of  his  ambition : 
but  he  resolved,  in  a  second  choice,  to 
avoid  the  imprudent  preference  of  superior  virtue 
and  merit.  At  his  command,  the  obsequious  senate 
of  Rome  bestowed  the  imperial  title  on  Libius  Se- 
verus,  who  ascended  the  throne  of  the  west  without 
emerging  from  the  obscurity  of  a  private  condition. 
History  has  scarcely  deigned  to  notice  his  birth, 
his  elevation,  his  character,  or  his  death.  Severus 
expired,  as  .soon  as  his  life  became  inconvenient  to 
his  patron  ;'  and  it  would  be  useless  to  discriminate 

(T  Idatilis,  who  was  safe  in  Gallicia  from  the  power  of  Ricimer,  boldly 
and  honestly  dnlares,  Vandali  per  proditores  admoniti,  &c.  he  dissem. 
bles,  however,  the  name  nf  the  traitor. 

h  I'rocnp.  de  Hell,  Vandal,  I,  i,  c,  8,  n,  194,  The  testimony  of  Idatius 
is  fair  and  impartial  ;  "  Majorianum  de  Galliis  Romam  redeuiitem,  ct 
Romano  imperio  vel  nom'ini  res  necessarias  ordinantem  ;  Richimer 
livore  percilus,  et  invidorum  consilin  fultus,  fraude  interficit  cireum- 
ventum."  Some  read  Suevorum,  and  I  am  unwilling  to  efface  either  of 
the  words,  as  they  express  the  different  accomplices  who  united  in  the 
conspiracy  against  Majorian. 

>  See  the  Kpigrams  of  Ennodius,  No,  cxxxv,  inter  Sirmond  Opera, 
tom.  i.  p,  1!103,  It  is  Hat  and  obscure ;  but  lionodins  was  made  bislinp 
of  Pavia  fifty  years  after  the  death  of  Majorian,  and  his  praise  deserves 
credit  and  regard. 

V  Sidoniusgivesa  tedious  account  (1.  i.  epist.  xi,  p,  25— 3l.)nf  a  sup- 
per at  Aries,  to  which  he  was  invited  by  Majorian,  a  short  time  before 
his  death.  He  had  no  intention  of  praising  a  deceased  eTn|ieror ;  but  a 
casual  disinterested  remark.  "Subrisit  Augustus;  ut  erat  auctontate 
servata,  cum  sc  commnnioni  dedisset,  joci  plenus,"  outweighs  the  six 
hundred  lines  of  his  venal  panegyric. 

1  Sidoliius(Panegyr.  Anthem,  317,)  dismisses  him  to  heaven: 
Anxerat  Augustus  natura'  lege  Severus 
Divorum  numerum. 
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his  nominal  reign  in  the  vacant  interval  of  six  jears, 
between  the  death  of  Majorian,  and  the  elevation  of 
Anthemius.  During  that  period,  the  government 
was  in  the  hands  of  Ricimer  alone  ;  and  although 
the  modest  barbarian  disclaimed  the  name  of  king, 
he  accumulated  treasures,  formed  a  separate  army, 
negociated  private  alliances,  and  ruled  Italy  w  ith 
the  same  independent  and  despotic  authorit} ,  whicli 
was  afterwards  exercised  by  Odoacer  and  Theodoric. 
But  his  dominions  were  bounded  by  the  Alps  ;  and 
two  Roman  generals,  Marcellinus  and  ^Egidius, 
maintained  their  allegiance  to  the  republic,  by  re- 
jecting, with  disdain,  the  phantom  which  he  styled 

an  emperor.  Marcellinus  still  adhered 
Rerolt  of  Mar-  ,,,,••  .    .1        j 

celiious  in  Dal-   to  the  Old  religion ;   and  the   devout 

™"''"'  pagans,   who   secretly    disobeyed   the 

laws  of  the  church  and  state,  applauded  his  pro- 
found skill  in  the  science  of  divination.  But  he 
possessed  the  more  valuable  qualifications  of  learn- 
ing, virtue,  and  courage  ;"■  the  study  of  the  Latin 
literature  had  improved  his  taste ;  and  his  military 
talents  had  recommended  him  to  the  esteem  and 
confidence  of  the  great  ^Etius,  in  whose  ruin  he  was 
involved.  By  a  timely  flight,  Marcellinus  escaped 
the  rage  of  Valentinian,  and  boldly  asserted  his 
liberty  amidst  the  convulsions  of  the  western  em- 
pire. His  voluntary,  or  reluctant,  submission  to 
the  authoritj"  of  Majorian,  was  rewarded  by  the 
government  of  Sicily,  and  the  command  of  an  armj-, 
statioued  in  that  island  to  oppose,  or  to  attack,  the 
Vandals  ;  but  his  barbarian  mercenaries,  after  the 
emperor's  death,  were  tempted  to  revolt  by  the  artful 
liberality  of  Ricimer.  At  the  head  of  a  band  of 
faithful  followers,  the  intrepid  Marcellinus  occu- 
pied the  province  of  Dalmatia,  assumed  the  title  of 
patrician  of  the  west,  secured  the  love  of  his  sub- 
jects by  a  mild  and  equitable  reign,  built  a  fleet, 
which  claimed  the  dominion  of  the  Hadriatic,  and 
alternately  alarmed  the  coasts  of  Italy  and  of  Africa." 
and  of  i:"-idiiis  ^gidius,  the  master-general  of  Gaul, 
in  Gaul.  ^v)jo  equalled,  or  at  least  who  imitated, 
the  heroes  of  ancient  Rome,"  proclaimed  his  im- 
mortal resentment  against  the  assassins  of  his  be- 
loved master.  A  brave  and  numerous  army  was 
attached  to  his  standard  ;  and,  though  he  was  pre- 
vented by  the  arts  of  Ricimer,  and  the  arms  of  the 
Visigoths,  from  marching  to  the  gates  of  Rome,  he 
maintained  his  independent  sovereignty  beyond  the 
Alps,  and  rendered  the  name  of  jEgidius  respect- 


And  an  old  list  of  the  emperors,  composed  about  the  time  of  Justinian, 

g raises  his  piety,  and  fixes  his  residence  at  Rome.  (Sirmond  Not.  ad 
idon.  p.  Ill,  112.) 

m  TiIlemoDt,  who  is  always  scandalized  by  Ihe  virtues  of  inlitleis,  at. 
tributes  this  advantageous  portrait  of  Marcellinus  (which  Suidas  has 
preserved)  to  the  partial  zeal  of  some  Pagan  historian.  (Hist,  des  Empe. 
reurs.  torn.  vi.  p.  3.10.) 

n  Procopius  de  Bell.  V'andal.  I.  i.  c.  6.  p.  191.  In  various  circum. 
stances  of  the  Life  of  Marcellinus,  it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  the  Greek 
historian  with  the  Latin  Chronicles  of  the  times. 

o  I  must  apply  to  J^<;idius  the  praises  whicii  Sidonius  (Pane^yr. 
Majorian.  &W.}  bestows  on  a  nameless  master-general,  who  commanded 
the  rear-guard  of  Majorian.  Idatius,  from  public  report,  commends 
his  christian  piety  ;  and  Priscus  mentions  (p.  42.)  his  military  virtues. 

p  Greg.  Turon.  I.  ii.  c.  12.  in  tom.  ii.  p.  IliK.  The  Pere  Daniel, 
whose  ideas  were  superficial  and  modern,  has  started  some  <»bjections 
apainst  the  story  of  Childeric,  (Hist,  de  Franc,  ton),  i.  Preface  Histo. 
rique,  p.  Ixxviii.  ice.) ;  but  they  have  been  fairly  .satisfied  by  Dubos, 
(Mist.  Critique,  torn.  i.  p.  4f»— 510.)  and  by  two  authors  who  disputed 


able  both  in  peace  and  war.  Tlie  Franks,  who  had 
punished  with  exile  the  youthful  follies  of  Chil- 
deric, elected  the  Roman  general  for  their  king;  his 
vanit}',  rather  than  his  ambition,  was  gratified  by 
that  singular  honour  ;  and  when  the  nation,  at  the 
end  of  four  years,  repented  of  the  injury  which  they 
had  offered  to  the  Merovingian  family,  he  patiently 
acquiesced  in  the  restoration  of  the  lawful  prince. 
The  authority  of  ^Egidius  ended  only  with  his  life; 
and  the  suspicions  of  poison  and  secret  violence, 
which  derived  some  countenance  from  the  character 
of  Ricimer,  were  eagerly  entertained  by  the  pas- 
sionate credulity  of  the  Gauls.'' 
The  kingdom  of  Italy,  a  name  to 

,  .    ,      ,  .  Naval  war  of 

which  the  western  empire  was  gradu-  the  Vandals, 
ally  reduced,  was  afflicted,  under  the  *'  "■  ^^'-*^- 
reign  of  Ricimer,  by  the  incessant  depredations  of 
the  Vandal  pirates.''  In  the  spring  of  each  year  they 
equipped  a  formidable  navy  in  the  port  of  Carthage  ; 
and  Genseric  himself,  though  in  a  very  advanced 
age,  still  commanded  in  person  the  most  important 
expeditions.  His  designs  were  concealed  with  im- 
penetrable secrecy,  till  the  moment  that  he  hoisted 
sail.  When  he  was  asked  by  his  pilot,  what  course 
he  should  steer  ;  "  Leave  the  determination  to  the 
winds  (replied  the  barbarian,  with  pious  arrogance); 
the;/  will  transport  us  to  the  guilty  coast  whose  in- 
habitants have  provoked  the  divine  justice:"  but 
if  Genseric  himself  deigned  to  issue  more  precise 
orders,  he  judged  the  most  wealthy  to  be  the  most 
criminal.  The  Vandals  repeatedly  visited  the 
coasts  of  Spain,  Liguria,  Tuscany,  Campania,  Lu- 
cania,  Bruttium,  Apulia,  Calabria,  Venetia,  Dal- 
matia, Epirus,  Greece,  and  Sicily :  they  were  tempted 
to  subdue  the  island  of  Sardinia,  so  advantageously 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  Mediterranean ;  and 
their  arms  spread  desolation  or  terror,  from  the 
columns  of  Hercules  to  the  mouth  of  the  Nile.  .\s 
they  were  more  ambitious  of  spoil  than  of  glorj', 
they  seldom  attacked  any  fortified  cities,  or  engaged 
any  regular  troops  in  the  open  field.  But  the  cele- 
rity of  their  motions  enabled  them,  almost  at  the 
same  time,  to  threaten  and  to  attack  the  most  dis- 
tant objects,  which  attracted  their  desires  ;  and  as 
they  always  embarked  a  sufficient  number  of  horses, 
they  had  no  sooner  landed,  than  they  swept  the  dis- 
mayed country  with  a  body  of  light  cavalry.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  the  example  of  their  king,  the  native 
Vandals  and  .Vlani  insensibly  declined  this  toilsome 


the  prize  of  the  Academy  of  Soissons,  ((>.  131—177.310—339.)  With 
regard  to  the  term  of  Childeric'.s  exile,  tt  is  necessary  either  to  prolong 
the  life  of  .Egidins  beyond  the  date  assigned  by  the  Chronicle  of  Ida- 
tius, or  to  correct  the  text  of  Gregory,  by  reading  gunrfoanno,  instead 
of  ocfnro. 

*1  The  naval  waroffrtinscric  is  described  by  Priscus,  (Excerpta  Lega- 
tion, p.  42.)  Procopms,  (de  Bell.  V  andal.  I.  i.  c.  5.  p.  I8i>.  190.  and  c.  22. 
p.  228.)  Victor  Vitensis,  fde  Persecut.  Vandal.  I.  i.  c.  17.  and  Ruinart, 
p.  4G7— 481.)  and  in  the  three  panegyrics  of  Sidonius,  whose  chronolo- 
gical order  is  absurdly  transposed  in  the  editions  both  of  Savaron  and 
Sirmond.  (Avit.  Carm.  vii.  441 — lol.  Majorian.  t^rm.  v.  327 — 350. 
385 — 140.  .\ntliem.  Carm.  ii.  348— 386.)  In  one  |>a<sage  the  poet 
seems  inspired  by  his  subject,  and  expresses  a  stroog  idea^  by  a  lively 
image : 

Hinc  Vandalus  liostis 

Urget ;  et  in  nostrum  unmero.sa  cla.sse  nuotannis 

I^Iititat  excidium  ;  conversoquo  ordme  Fati 

Torrida  Caucas«o$  iufert  mihi  Bvrsa  furores. 
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and  perilous  warfare  ;  tlie  liardy  generation  of  the 
llrst  c<ini|iu'rors  was  almost  extinguislied,  and  their 
sons,  «  ho  Mere  horn  in  Alriea,  enjoyed  tlie  delieioiis 
baths  and  sjardens  wliieh  liad  t)een  aeiniired  by  the 
valour  of  tlieir  fatliers.  Their  place  was  readily  sup- 
plied by  a"  various  multitude  of  Moors  and  Romans, 
of  captives  and  outlaws  ;  and  those  desperate 
wretches,  who  had  already  violated  the  laws  of  their 
country,  were  the  most  ea^er  to  promote  the  atro- 
cious acts  which  disstraee  the  victories  of  Oenserie. 
In  tlie  treatment  of  his  unliappy  prisoners,  he  some- 
times consulted  his  avarice,  and  sometimes  induljccd 
liis  cruelty  ;  and  the  massacre  of  five  hundred  nohle 
citizens  of  Zant  or  Zacynthus,  whose  mangled 
bodies  he  east  into  the  Ionian  sea,  was  imputed,  by 
the  public  indignation,  to  his  latest  posterity. 
Ncgociations  Such  crimes  could  not  be  e\cuse<l 

rranirer '"'""  ^^^  ""^  provocalions ;  but  the  war, 
A.  D.  J63,  &c.  which  the  king  of  the  Vandals  prose- 
cuted against  the  Rimian  empire,  was  justified  by  a 
specious  and  reasonable  motive.  The  widow  of 
Valentinian,  Eudoxia,  whom  he  had  led  captive 
from  Rome  to  Carthage,  was  the  sole  heiress  of  the 
Theodosian  house  ;  her  elder  daughter,  Eudocia, 
became  the  reluctant  wife  of  Hunnerie,  his  eldest 
son  ;  and  the  stern  father,  asserting  a  legal  claim, 
which  could  not  easily  be  refuted  or  satisfied,  de- 
manded a  just  proportion  of  the  imperial  patrimony. 
An  adequate,  or  at  least  a  valuable,  compensation, 
was  offered  by  the  eastern  emperor,  to  purchase  a 
necessary  peace.  Eudoxia  and  her  younger  daugh- 
ter, Placidia,  were  honourably  restored,  and  the 
fury  of  the  Vandals  was  confined  to  the  limits  of 
the  western  empire.  The  Italians,  destitute  of  a 
naval  force,  w  hich  alone  was  capable  of  protecting 
their  coasts,  implored  the  aid  of  the  more  fortunate 
nations  of  the  east ;  who  had  formerly  acknow- 
ledged, in  peace  and  war,  the  supremacy  of  Rome. 
But  the  perpetual  division  of  the  two  empires  had 
alienated  their  interest  and  their  inclinations  ;  the 
faith  of  a  recent  treaty  was  alleged  ;  and  the  west- 
ern Romans,  instead  of  arms  and  sliips,  could  only 
obtain  the  assistance  of  a  cold  and  inell'ectual  medi- 
ation. The  haughty  Ricinier,  w  ho  had  long  struggled 
with  the  difficulties  of  his  situation,  was  at  Icngtli 
reduced  to  address  the  throne  of  Con.stantinople,  in 
the  humble  language  of  a  subject;  and  Italy  sub- 
mitted, as  the  price  and  security  of  the  alliance,  to 
accept  a  master  from  the  choice  of  the  emperor  of 
the  east.'  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  present  chap- 
ter, or  even  of  the  present  volume,  to  continue  the 
distinct  series  of  the  JJyzantinc  history  ;  but  a  con- 

r  Tlie  poet  liimself  is  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  distress  of 
Hicimer: 

Prteterea  itivictus  Ricimer,  quern  publica  fata 
Uespiciunt,  propria  solus  vix  Marte  repellit 

Piratam  per  rura  vaRum 

Italy  addresses  her  complaint  to  the  Tiber,  and  Rome,  at  the  solieita. 
tioii  of  Ibc  river.god,  transports  herself  to  Constantinople,  renounces 
ber  ancient  claims,  and  implores  the  friendship  of  Aurora,  the  (;oildi'ss 
of  the  east.  This  fabulous  machinery,  wliicb  the  genius  of  Clauilian 
bad  used  and  abused,  is  tbecoosLaiit  and  miserable  resource  of  the  muse 
of  Sidonius. 

■  The  original  authors  of  the  reigns  of  Marcian,  Leo,  iind  Zeno,  are 
reduced  to  some  imperfect  fragments,  wbost-  deficiencies  must  \te  sup- 
plied from  the  more  recent  compilations  of  Theophanes,  Zooaras,  and 
Cedrenus, 


cise  view  of  the  reign  and  character  of  the  emperor 

Leo,  may  explain  the  last  ell'orts  that  were  attempted 

to  save  the  falling  empire  of  the  west." 

Since   the   death    of    the    younger 
m,        1      •  ji        J  ,.  .-    Leo,  emperor  of 

Iheodosius,   the   domestic   repose   ot         the  east, 

Constantinople  had  never  been  in-  *■  ^'  ■*■'>'—"■•■ 
terrupted  by  war  or  faction.  Pulcheria  had  be- 
stowed her  hand,  and  the  sceptre  of  the  east,  on  the 
modest  virtue  of  Marcian  :  he  gratefully  reverenced 
her  august  rank  antl  virgin  chastity;  and,  after 
her  death,  he  gave  his  people  the  example  of  the 
religious  worship,  that  was  due  to  the  memory  of 
the  imperial  saint.'  Attentive  to  the  prosperity  of 
his  own  dominions,  Marcian  seemed  to  behold 
with  indifference  the  misfortunes  of  Rome;  and 
the  obstinate  refusal  of  a  brave  and  active  prince, 
to  draw  his  sword  against  the  Vandals,  was  ascrib- 
ed to  a  secret  promise,  which  had  formerly  been 
exacted  from  him  when  he  was  a  captive  in  the 
power  of  Genscrie."  Tlie  death  of  Marcian,  after  a 
reign  of  seven  years,  would  have  exposed  the  east 
to  the  danger  of  a  popular  election,  if  the  superior 
weight  of  a  single  family  had  not  been  able  to 
incline  the  balance  in  favour  of  the  candidate  whose 
interest  they  supported.  The  patrician  Aspar  might 
have  placed  the  diadem  on  his  own  liead,  if  he 
would  have  subscribed  the  Nieene  creed."  During 
three  generations,  the  armies  of  the  east  were  suc- 
cessively commanded  by  his  father,  by  himself, 
and  by  his  son  Ardaburius :  his  barbarian  guards 
formed  a  military  force  that  overawed  the  palace  and 
the  capital ;  and  the  liberal  distribution  of  his  im- 
mense treasures,  rendered  Aspar  as  popular  as  he 
was  powerful.  He  recommended  the  obscure  name 
of  Leo  of  Thrace,  a  military  tribune,  and  the  prin- 
cipal steward  of  his  household.  His  nomination 
was  unanimously  ratified  by  the  senate ;  and  the 
servant  of  Aspar  received  the  imperial  crown  from 
the  hands  of  the  patriarch  or  bishop,  who  was  per- 
mitted to  express,  by  this  uiiusual  ceremony,  the 
suffrage  of  the  Deity.^  This  emperor,  the  first  of 
the  name  of  Leo,  has  been  distinguished  by  the 
title  of  the  Gicat  ;  from  a  succession  of  princes, 
who  gradually  fixed  in  the  opinion  of  the  Greeks  a 
very  humble  standard  of  heroic,  or  at  least  of  royal, 
perfection.  Yet  the  temperate  firmness  with  which 
Leo  resi.sted  the  oppression  of  his  benefactor,  show- 
ed that  he  was  conscious  of  his  duty  and  of  his 
prerogative.  Aspar  was  astonished  to  find  that  his  ' 
inlluencc  could  no  longer  appoint  a  pr;efect  of  ; 
Constantinople:  he  presumed  to  reproach  his  sove-  i 
reign  with   a  breach   of  promise,    and    insolently 

I  St.  Pulcheria  died  A.  D.  453,  four  years  before  ber  nominal  hus. 
band  ;  and  her  festival  is  celebrated  on  the  lOtb  of  September  by  the 
modern  Greeks  :  she  bequeathed  an  immense  patrimony  to  iiious,  or  at    i 
least  to  ecclesiastical,  uses.    See  Tillemoiil,  Memoires  Eecles.  torn.  XV.    ) 
p.  ISl— 184. 

u  See  Proeopiiis  de  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  4.  p.  18.5. 

«  From  this  disability  of  Aspar  to  ascend  the  throne,  it  may  be  in. 
ferred  that  the  stain  of  heresj/  was  perpetual  and  indelible,  while  that 
o(  hnrbarism  disappeared  in  the  second  generation. 

y  Theophanes,  p.  W5.  This  appears  to  be  the  first  origin  of  a  cere, 
innny,  which  all  the  christian  princes  of  the  worlil  have  since  adopted  ; 
and  from  which  the  clergy  have  deduced  the  most  formidable  coose- 
<|Uences. 
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shaking  his  purple,  "  It  is  not  proper  (said  be) 
that  the  man  who  is  invested  with  this  garment, 
should  be  guilty  of  lying."  "  Nor  is  it  proper  (re- 
plied Leo)  that  a  prince  should  be  compelled  to 
resign  his  own  judgment,  and  the  public  interest, 
to  the  will  of  a  subject."^  After  this  extraordinary 
scene,  it  was  impossible  that  the  reconciliation  of 
the  emperor  and  the  patrician  could  be  sincere  ;  or, 
at  least,  that  it  could  be  solid  and  permanent.  An 
army  of  Isaurians"  was  secretly  levied,  and  intro- 
duced into  Constantinople  ;  and  while  Leo  under- 
mined the  authority,  and  prepared  the  disgrace,  of 
the  family  of  Aspar,  his  mild  and  cautious  beha- 
viour restrained  them  from  any  rash  and  desperate 
attempts,  which  might  have  been  fatal  to  them- 
selves, or  their  enemies.  The  measures  of  peace 
and  war  were  affected  by  this  internal  revolution. 
As  long  as  Aspar  degraded  the  majesty  of  the 
throne,  the  secret  correspondence  of  religion  and 
interest  engaged  him  to  favour  the  cause  of  Gen- 
seric.  When  Leo  had  delivered  himself  from  that 
ignominious  servitude,  he  listened  to  the  complaints 
of  the  Italians ;  resolved  to  extirpate  the  tyranny 
of  the  Vandals  ;  and  declared  his  alliance  with  his 
colleague,  Anthemius,  whom  he  solemnly  invested 
with  the  diadem  and  purple  of  the  west. 
Anthemius  era-  The  virtucs  of  Anthcmius  have  per- 
w^r  "^  ""^  ''^P^  '^^^°  magnified,  since  the  im- 
A.  D.  467—472.  perial  descent,  which  he  could  only 
deduce  from  the  usurper  Procopius,  has  been 
swelled  into  a  line  of  emperors.''  But  the  merit  of 
his  immediate  parents,  their  honours,  and  their 
riches,  rendered  Anthemius  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious subjects  of  the  east.  His  father,  Procopius, 
obtained,  after  his  Persian  embassy,  the  rank  of 
general  and  patrician  ;  and  the  name  of  Anthemius 
was  derived  from  his  maternal  grandfather,  the 
celebrated  praefect,  who  protected,  with  so  much 
ability  and  success,  the  infant  reign  of  Theodosius. 
The  grandson  of  the  praefect  was  raised  above  the 
condition  of  a  private  subject,  by  his  marriage  with 
Euphemia,  the  daughter  of  the  emperor  Marcian. 
This  splendid  alliance,  which  might  supersede  the 
necessity  of  merit,  hastened  the  promotion  of  An- 
themius to  the  successive  dignities  of  count,  of 
master-general,  of  consul,  and  of  patrician  ;  and 
his  merit  or  fortune  claimed  the  honours  of  a 
victory,  which  was  obtained  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  over  the  Huns.  Without  indulging  an 
extravagant  ambition,  the  son-in-law  of  Marcian 
might  hope  to  he  his  successor ;  but  Anthemius 
supported  the   disappointment  with    courage    and 


r  Cedrenus  (p.  345,  346.)  who  was  convers.int  with  the  writers  of 
better  days,  has  preserved  the  remarkable  word.s  of  Aspar,  UaffiXet/  rav 

H  The  power  of  the  Isaurians  agitated  the  eastern  empire  in  the  two 
succeedrng  reigns  of  Zeno  and  Anastasiiis ;  but  it  ended  in  tlie  destruc. 
tion  uf  those  barb;irians,  who  maintained  their  tierce  independence 
about  two  hundred  and  thirty  years. 

b  Tali  tu  civis  ab  urbe 

Procopio  genitore  micas  ;  cui  prisca  propago 
^itgutttix  venit  a  proai'is. 
The  poet  (Sidon   Panegyr.  Atluin.  67— .106  )  tlien  proceeds  to  relate  the 

Rrivate  life  and  fortunes  of  the   fiiture  emperor,  with  wliich  lie  must 
ave  lieen  very  imperfectly  acquainted, 
c  Sidonius  discovers,  with  tolerable  ingenuity,  that  this  disappoint. 


patience ;  and  his  subsequent  elevation  was  uni- 
versally approved  by  the  public,  who  esteemed  him 
worthy  to  reign,  till  he  ascended  the  throne.'  The 
emperor  of  the  west  marched  from  Constantinople, 
attended  by  several  counts  of  high  distinction,  and 
a  body  of  guards  almost  equal  to  the  strength  and 
numbers  of  a  regular  army  :  he  en-  /^  j,  ^^^ 
tered  Rome  in  triumph,  and  the  choice  '*l"''l  '-■ 
of  Leo  was  confirmed  by  the  senate,  the  people, 
and  the  barbarian  confederates  of  Italy.''  The 
solemn  inauguration  of  Anthemius  was  followed 
by  the  nuptials  of  his  daughter  and  the  patrician 
Ricimer ;  a  fortunate  event,  which  was  considered 
as  the  firmest  security  of  the  union  and  happiness 
of  the  state.  The  wealth  of  two  empires  was  os- 
tentatiously displayed ;  and  many  senators  com- 
pleted their  ruin,  by  an  expensive  effort  to  disguise 
their  poverty.  All  serious  business  was  suspended 
during  this  festival ;  the  courts  of  ju.stice  were 
shut ;  the  streets  of  Rome,  the  theatres,  the  places 
of  public  and  private  resort,  resounded  with  hy- 
menaeal  songs  and  dances  ;  and  the  royal  bride, 
clothed  in  silken  robes,  with  a  crown  on  her  head, 
was  conducted  to  the  palace  of  Ricimer,  who  had 
changed  his  military  dress  for  the  habit  of  a  consul 
and  a  senator.  On  this  memorable  occasion,  Sido- 
nius,  whose  early  ambition  had  been  so  fatally 
blasted,  appeared  as  the  orator  of  Auvergne,  among 
the  provincial  deputies  who  addressed  tlie  throne 
with  congratulations  or  complaints."  a  D  468 
The  calends  of  January  were  now  ap-  January  i. 
preaching,  and  the  venal  poet,  who  had  loved 
Avitus,  and  esteemed  Majorian,  was  persuaded  by 
his  friends,  to  celebrate,  in  heroic  verse,  the  merit, 
the  felicity,  the  second  consulship,  and  the  future 
triumphs,  of  the  emperor  Anthemius.  Sidonius 
pronounced,  with  assurance  and  success,  a  pane- 
gyric which  is  still  extant  ;  and  whatever  might  be 
the  imperfections,  either  of  the  subject  or  of  the 
composition,  the  welcome  flatterer  was  immediately 
rewarded  with  the  pra;fecture  of  Rome ;  a  dignity 
which  placed  him  among  the  most  illustrious  person- 
ages of  the  empire,  till  he  wisely  preferred  the 
more  respectable  character  of  a  bishop  and  a  saint.*^ 
The  Greeks  ambitiously  commend  The  fustival  of 
the  piety  and  catholic  faith  of  the  'i"^  l-"P"calia. 
emperor  w  horn  they  gave  to  the  west ;  nor  do  they 
forget  to  observe,  that  when  he  left  Constantinople, 
he  converted  his  palace  into  the  pious  foundation  of 
a  public  bath,  a  church,  and  an  hospital  for  old 
mcn.3  Yet  some  suspicious  appearances  are  found 
to  sully  tlio  tluologiral  fame  of  Anthemius.     From 


ment  added  new  lustre  to  the  virtues  of  Anthemius,  (910,  &c.)  vho 
declined  one  sceptre,  and  reluctantly  accepted  another,  (22,  &c.) 

"1  The  poet  again  celebrates  the  unanimity  of  all  orders  of  the  .state; 
(15 — 22.)  and  the  Chronicle  of  Idatius  mentions  the  forces  which 
attended  his  march. 

e  Intcrveni  autem  nuptiis  patricii  Ricimcris,  cui  61ia  perennis  Au- 
gusti  in  speiu  publicn.'  securitatis  coptitaliatur.  The  journey  of  Sido- 
nius from  Lyons,  and  the  lestival  of  Kome,  arc  descrilK-d  with  some 
spirit.     L.  i.  cpist.  5.  p.  9—13.     Episl.  9.  p.  21. 

f  Sidonius  (i.  i.  epist.  9.  p.  23,  24.)  very  fairly  states  his  motive,  his 
labour,  and  his  reward.  *'  Hie  ipse  panegyricus,  si  non  judicium, 
"  certe  eventum,  boni  operis,  acci-pit."  He  was  made  bishop  of  Cler. 
moot,  \.  1>.  471.     TiUemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  xvi.  p.  7.'»f>. 

p  The  palace  of  .\nthcmius  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Proiwntis.    In 
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the  conversation  of  Pliilollieus,  a  Macedonian 
sectary,  lie  liail  inibibcd  the  spirit  of  religious  tole- 
ration ;  and  llie  heretics  of  Home  would  have  assem- 
bled with  impunity,  if  the  bold  and  vehement  cen- 
sure which  pope  Hilary  pronounced  in  the  church 
of  St.  Peter,  had  not  obliged  him  to  abjure  the  un- 
popular indulgence.''  Even  the  pagans,  a  feeble 
and  obscure  remnant,  conceived  some  vain  hopes 
from  the  indifference,  or  partiality,  of  Anthemius  ; 
and  his  singular  friendship  for  the  philosopher 
Sevcrus,  whom  he  promoted  to  the  consulship,  was 
ascribed  to  a  secret  project  of  reviving  the  ancient 
vi'orship  of  the  gods.-  These  idols  were  crumbled 
into  dust ;  and  the  mythology  which  had  once  been 
the  creed  of  nations,  was  so  universally  disbelieved, 
that  it  might  be  employed  without  scandal,  or  at 
least  without  suspicion,  by  christian  poets.!-  Yet 
the  vestiges  of  superstition  were  not  absolutely 
obliterated,  and  the  festival  of  the  Lupercalia, 
whose  origin  had  preceded  the  foundation  of  Rome, 
was  still  celebrated  under  the  reign  of  Anthemius. 
The  savage  and  simple  rites  viere  expressive  of  an 
early  state  of  society  before  the  invention  of  arts 
and  agriculture.  The  rustic  deities  who  presided 
over  the  toils  and  pleasures  of  the  pastoral  life. 
Pan,  Faunus,  and  their  train  of  satyrs,  were  such 
as  the  fancy  of  shepherds  might  create,  sportive, 
petulant,  and  lascivious;  whose  power  was  limited, 
and  whose  malice  was  inoffensive.  A  goat  was  the 
oflering  the  best  adapted  to  their  character  and  at- 
tributes ;  the  flesh  of  the  victim  was  roasted  on 
willow  spits  ;  and  the  riotous  youths,  who  crowded 
to  the  feast,  ran  naked  about  the  fields,  with  leather 
thongs  in  their  hands,  communicating,  as  it  was 
supposed,  the  blessing  of  fecundity  to  the  women 
whom  they  touched.'  The  altar  of  Pan  was  erected, 
perhaps  by  Evandcr  the  Arcadian,  in  a  dark  recess 
in  the  side  of  the  Palatine  hill,  watered  by  a  per- 
petual fountain,  and  shaded  by  a  hanging  grove. 
A  tradition,  that,  in  the  same  place,  Romulus  and 
Remus  were  suckled  by  the  wolf,  rendered  it  still 
more  sacred  and  venerable  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Romans;  and  this  sylvan  spot  was  gradually  sur- 
rounded by  the  stately  edifices  of  the  Forum."  After 
the  conversion  of  the  imperial  city,  the  christians 


the  ninth  century,  Alexius,  tlic  son-in-law  of  the  emperor  Tlicophilus. 
obt.iiiied  permission  to  purchase  the  t'round  ;  ami  endeil  his  days  in  a 
monastery,  which  he  founded  on  that  dehghtful  spot.  Ducangc,  Con- 
stantinopolis  Cliristiana,  p.  117.  162. 

h  I»apa  Hilarus  .  .  .  apiid  heatnni  Petrum  Apostolum,  palam  ne  id 
fieret  clara  voce  constrinxit.  in  tantuni  ill  non  ca  facienda  cum  inter, 
positione  jnramenti  idem  promitterit  imnerator.  Gclasius  Kpistrd.  ad 
Andronicura,  apnd  Baron.  A.  D.  4fn.  No.  3.  The  cardinal  observes, 
with  some  complacency,  that  it  was  much  easier  to  plant  heresies  at 
Constantinople  than  at  Rome. 

i  Damascius,  in  the  life  of  the  philosopher  Isidore,  apud  Pliotium,  j>. 
10-19.  Daniasrius,  who  lived  under  Justinian,  composed  another  work, 
consisting  of  57(t  preternatural  stories  of  souls,  dxroons,  apparitions, 
the  dotape  of  Platonic  paganism. 

It  In  the  poetical  works  of  Sidonius,  which  he  afterwards  con- 
demned, (I.  ix.  epist.  16,  p.  28.^.)  the  fahulous  deities  are  the  principal 
actors.  If  Jerom  was  scourged  by  the  angels  .'or  only  reading  Virgil  : 
the  bishop  of  Clermont,  for  such  a  vile  imitation,  deserved  an  aiiditional 
whipping  from  the  Muses. 

1  Ovid"  (Fast,  1.  li  267—452.)  has  given  an  amusing  description  of 
the  follies  of  ant)<iuity,  which  still  inspired  so  much  respect,  that  a 
grave  magistrate,  running  naked  through  the  streets,  was  not  an  objei  t 
of  astonishment  or  laughter. 

ra  See  Dionys.  Halicarn.  I.  i.  p.  2o.  6,5,  edit,  Hudson.  The  Roman 
antiquarie»,  Don.alus  (I.  ii.  c.  18.  p.  173, 174.)  and  Nardini  (p.  aSU,  3»7.) 
have  laboured  to-aficertain  the  true  Mtuation  of  the  LujM-rcal. 


still  continued,  in  the  month  of  February,  the  an- 
nual celebration  of  the  Lupercalia  ;  to  which  they 
ascribed  a  secret  and  mysterious  inlluence  on  the 
genial  powers  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  world. 
Tlie  bishops  of  Rome  were  solicitous  to  abolish  a 
profane  custom,  so  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  but  their  zeal  was  not  supported  by  the 
authority  of  the  civil  magistrate :  the  inveterate 
abuse  subsisted  till  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  and 
pope  Gclasius,  who  purified  the  capital  from  the 
last  stain  of  idolatry,  appeased,  by  a  formal  apolo- 
gy, the  murmurs  of  the  senate  and  people." 

In  all  his  public  declarations,  the  Preparations 
emperor  Leo  assumes  the  authority,  d??s "'f^'fr ka^, "" 
and  professes  the  afl'eetion,  of  a  father,  '*■  ^-  '"''*■ 
for  his  son  Anthemius,  with  whom  he  had  divided 
the  administration  of  the  universe."  The  situation, 
and  perhaps  the  character,  of  Leo,  dissuaded  him 
from  exposing  bis  person  to  the  toils  and  dangers 
of  an  African  war.  But  the  powers  of  the  eastern 
empire  were  strenuously  exerted  to  deliver  Italy 
and  the  Mediterranean  from  the  Vandals  ;  and 
Genseric,  who  had  so  long  oppressed  both  the  land 
and  sea,  was  threatened  from  every  side  with  a 
formidable  invasion.  The  campaign  was  opened 
by  a  bold  and  successful  enterprise  of  the  pra;fect 
Heraclius.t'  The  troops  of  Egypt,  Thchais,  and 
Libya,  were  embarked  under  his  command :  and 
the  Arabs,  with  a  train  of  horses  and  camels,  opened 
the  roads  of  the  desert.  Heraclius  landed  on  the 
coast  of  TripoH,  surprised  and  subdued  the  cities  of 
that  province,  and  prepared,  by  a  laborious  march, 
which  Cato  had  formerly  executed,*!  to  join  the  im- 
perial army  under  the  walls  of  Carthage.  The  in- 
telligence of  this  loss  extorted  from  Genseric  some 
insidious  and  inell'ectual  propositions  of  peace  :  but 
he  was  still  more  seriously  alarmed  by  the  recon- 
ciliation of  Marcellinus  with  the  two  empires.  The 
independent  patrician  had  been  persuaded  to 
acknowledge  the  legitimate  title  of  Anthemius, 
whom  he  accompanied  in  his  journey  to  Rome  ;  the 
Dalmatian  fleet  was  received  into  the  harbours  of 
Italy  ;  the  active  valour  of  Marcellinus  expelled 
the  Vandals  from  the  island  of  Sardinia ;  and  the 
languid  efforts  of  the  west  added  some  weight  to 


n  Baronius  published,  from  the  MSS.  »if  the  Vatican,  this  epistle 
of  pope  Oelasius,  (A.  D.  496.  No.  28— 4o.)  which  is  entitled  Adversus 
Andromachura  senalorem,  carterosque  Romanos,  mii  Lupercalia  secun- 
dum nnirein  pristinum  cotenda  constvtuehant.  Gelasius  always  sup. 
poses  that  his  adversaries  are  nominal  christians,  and  that  lie  may  not 
yield  to  theni  in  absurd  prejudice,  he  imputes  to  this  harmless  festiv.al 
all  the  calumitieB  <>f  the  age. 

o  Ita(|ue  nosquibiis  totius  mundi  regimen  commisit  snperna  nrovisio 
.  .  .  .  Pius  et  triumphator  semper  Augustus  tilius  noster  Antlieinius, 
licet  Diviiia  Majcstas  et  nostra  creatio   pietati  ejus  plenam  imperii 

commisrrit  potestatem,  &c Such  is  the  dignified  style  of  I.eo, 

whom  Anthemius  respectfully  names,  Dorainus  et  Pater  mens  Prin. 
ccps  sacratissimus  Leo.  See  Novell.  Anthem,  tit.  ii.  iii.  p.  38.  ad  calcem 
C^d.  Theod. 

11  The  expedition  of  Heraclius  is  clouded  with  difficulties.  (Tille- 
mont,  Hist,  dcs  Empereurs.  torn  vi.  p.  619.)  and  it  requires  some  dex- 
terity to  use  the  circumstances  afiforded  by  Theophane;',  without  injury 
to  the  more  respectable  evidence  of  Procopius. 

q  The  march  of  Cato  from  Berenice,  in  the  province  of  Cyrene,  was 
much  longer  than  that  of  Heraclius  from  Tripoli.  He  passed  the  deep 
sandy  desert  in  thirty  days,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  provide, 
besides  the  ordinary  supplies,  a  great  number  of  skins  filled  with 
water,  and  several  PsuUi.  who  were  supposed  to  pos.sess  the  art  of 
sucking  the  wounds  wliich  had  been  made  by  the  serpents  of  their 
native  country.  See  Plutarch  in  Caton.  llticens.  torn.  iv.  p.  275. 
Strabon.  Geograph.  I.  xvii.  p.  1103. 
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the  immense  preparations  of  the  eastern  Romans. 
The  expense  of  the  naval  armament,  which  Leo  sent 
against  the  Vandals,  has  been  distinctly  ascertain- 
ed ;  and  the  curious  and  instructive  account  dis- 
plays the  wealth  of  the  declining  empire.  The  royal 
demesnes,  or  private  patrimony  of  the  prince,  sup- 
plied seventeen  thousand  pounds  of  gold  ;  forty- 
seven  thousand  pounds  of  gold,  and  seven  hundred 
thousand  of  silver,  were  levied  and  paid  into  the 
treasury  by  the  praHorian  prajfects.  But  the  cities 
were  reduced  to  extreme  poverty  ;  and  the  diligent 
calculation  of  fines  and  forfeitures,  as  a  valuable 
object  of  the  revenue,  does  not  suggest  the  idea  of 
a  just  or  merciful  administration.  The  whole  ex- 
pense, by  whatsoever  means  it  was  defrayed,  of  the 
African  campaign,  amounted  to  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  pounds  of  gold,  about 
five  millions  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  ster- 
ling, at  a  time  when  the  value  of  money  appears, 
from  the  comparative  price  of  corn,  to  have  been 
somewhat  higher  than  in  the  present  age.'  Tlie 
fleet  that  sailed  from  Constantinople  to  Carthage, 
consisted  of  eleven  hundred  and  thirteen  ships,  and 
the  number  of  soldiers  and  mariners  exceeded  one 
hundred  thousand  men.  Basiliscus,  the  brother  of 
the  empress  Vorina,  was  intrusted  with  this  im- 
portant command.  His  sister,  the  wife  of  Leo,  Iiad 
exaggerated  the  merit  of  his  former  exploits  against 
the  Scythians.  But  the  discovery  of  his  guilt,  or 
incapacity,  was  reserved  for  the  African  war;  and 
his  friends  could  only  save  his  military  reputation, 
by  asserting,  that  he  had  conspired  with  Aspar  to 
spare  Genseric,  and  to  betray  the  last  hope  of  the 
western  empire. 
Failure  of  the  Experience  has  shown,  that  the  suc- 
exiiedition.  pgj^  ^f  g,j  i„vader  most  commonl}' 
depends  on  the  vigour  and  celerity  of  his  opera- 
tions. The  strength  and  sharpness  of  the  first 
impression  are  blunted  by  delay  ;  the  health  and 
spirit  of  the  troops  insensibly  languish  in  a  distant 
climate  ;  the  naval  and  military  force,  a  mighty 
effort  which  perhaps  can  never  be  repeated,  is 
silently  consumed  ;  and  every  hour  that  is  wasted 
in  negociation,  accustoms  the  enemy  to  contemplate 
and  examine  those  hostile  terrors,  which  on  their 
first  appearance  he  deemed  irresistible.  The 
formidable  navy  of  Basiliscus  pursued  its  prosperous 
navigation  from  the  Thracian  Bosphorus  to  the 
coast  of  Africa.  He  landed  his  troops  at  Cape  Bona, 
or  the  promontory  of  Mercury,  about  forty  miles 
from  Carthage."^  The  army  of  Heraclius,  and  the 
fleet  of  MarccUinus,  either  joined  or  seconded  the 
imperial  lieutenant ;  and  the  Vandals  who  opposed 
his  progress  by  sea  or  land,  were  successively  van- 
quished.' If  Basiliscus  had  seized  the  moment  of 
consternation,  and  boldly  advanced  to  the  capital, 

r  The  principal  sum  is  clearly  ftxprcsseil  by  Procopiiis  ;  {de  Bell. 
Vandal.  I.  i.  c.  6.  p.  191.)  the  .smaller  constituent  parts,  which  Tille- 
mont  (Hist,  des  Erapereur-s  torn.  vi.  p.  396.)  has  laboriously  collected 
from  tlie  Byzantine  writers,  are  less  certain,  and  less  important.  The 
historian  Malchus  laments  the  public  misery  ;  (Excerpt,  ex  Suida  in 
Corp.  Hist.  Byzanl.  p.  56.)  but  he  is  surely  unjust,  when  he  charges 
Leo  with  boarding  the  treasures  which  he  extorted  from  the  people. 

•  This  promoDtory  is  forty  ntile.s  from  Carthage,  (Procop.  1.  i.  c.  (i. 
2  « 
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Carthage  must  have  surrendered,  and  the  kingdom 
of  the  Vandals  was  extinguished.  Genseric  beheld 
the  danger  with  firmness,  and  eluded  it  with  his 
veteran  dexterity.  He  protested,  in  the  most  re- 
spectful language,  that  lie  was  ready  to  submit  his 
person,  and  his  dominions,  to  the  will  of  the  emperor ; 
but  he  requested  a  truce  of  five  days  to  regulate  the 
terms  of  his  submission  ;  and  it  was  universally 
believed,  that  his  secret  liberality  contributed  to  the 
success  of  this  public  negociation.  Instead  of  ob- 
stinately refusing  whatever  indulgence  his  enemy 
so  earnestly  solicited,  the  guilty,  or  the  credulous, 
Basiliscus  consented  to  the  fatal  truce  ;  and  his 
imprudent  security  seemed  to  proclaim,  that  he  al- 
ready considered  himself  as  the  conqueror  of  Africa. 
During  this  short  interval,  the  wind  became  favour- 
able to  the  designs  of  Genseric.  He  manned  his 
largest  ships  of  war  with  the  bravest  of  the  Moors 
and  Vandals  ;  and  they  towed  after  them  many  large 
barks,  filled  with  combustible  materials.  In  the 
obscurity  of  the  night,  these  destructive  vessels  were 
impelled  against  the  unguarded  and  unsuspecting 
fleet  of  the  Romans,  who  were  awakened  by  the 
sense  of  their  instant  danger.  Their  close  and 
crowded  order  assisted  the  progress  of  the  fire, 
which  was  communicated  with  rapid  and  irresistible 
violence;  and  the  noise  of  the  wind,  the  crackling 
of  tlie  flames,  the  dissonant  cries  of  the  soldiers  and 
mariners,  who  could  neither  command,  nor  obey, 
increased  the  horror  of  the  nocturnal  tumult. 
Whilst  they  laboured  to  extricate  themselves  from 
the  fire-ships,  and  to  save  at  least  a  part  of  the 
navy,  the  galleys  of  Genseric  assaulted  them  with 
temperate  and  disciplined  valour  ;  and  many  of  the 
Romans,  who  escaped  the  fury  of  the  flames,  were 
destroyed  or  taken  by  the  victorious  Vandals. 
Among  the  events  of  that  disastrous  night,  the 
heroic,  or  rather  desperate,  courage  of  John,  one 
of  the  principal  officers  of  Basiliscus,  lias  rescued 
his  name  from  oblivion.  When  the  ship,  which  he 
had  bravely  defended,  was  almost  consumed,  he 
threw  hitnself  in  his  armour  into  the  sea,  disdain- 
fully rejected  the  esteem  and  pity  of  Genso,  the  sou 
of  Genseric,  who  pressed  him  to  accept  honourable 
quarter,  and  sunk  under  the  waves  ;  exclaiming, 
with  his  last  breath,  that  he  would  never  fall  alive 
into  the  hands  of  those  impious  dogs.  Actuated  by 
a  far  difi'erent  spirit,  Basiliscus,  whose  station  was 
the  most  remote  from  danger,  disgracefully  fled  in 
the  beginning  of  tlic  engagement,  returned  to  Con- 
stantinople witli  the  loss  of  more  than  half  of  his 
ficet  and  army,  and  sheltered  his  guilty  head  in  the 
sanctuary  of  St.  Sophia,  till  his  sister,  by  her  tears 
and  entreaties,  could  obtain  his  pardon  from  the 
indignant  emperor.  Heraclius  effected  his  retreat 
through  the  desert ;  Marcellinus  retired  to  Sicily, 


p.  192.)  and  twenty  leagues  from  Sicily.  (Shaw's  Travels,  p.  89.) 
Scipin  l.uidcil  I'arlher  in  the  lay,  at  the  fair  promontory  ;  see  the  ani- 
mated description  of  Li>  v,  xxix.  2I>,  27-. 

1  Tbeonhanes  (p.  100.)  affirms  that  m,iny  ship.s  of  the  VandaN 
were  »nnk.  The  assertion  of  .Tornandes,  (de  Succcwionc  llegn.) 
thai  Risiliscus  attacked  Carthage,  must  be  understood  in  a  very 
qualilicd  sense. 
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where  he  w  as  assa.ssiiiatcil,  perhaps  at  the  instijcation 
of  Rii'inur,  by  one  of  his  own  captains  ;  and  the 
kinijof  the  Vandals  expressed  his  surprise  and  satis- 
faction, that  the  Romans  themselves  should  remove 
from  the  world  his  most  formidable  anta;;onists." 
After  the  failure  of  this  great  expedition,  tJenseric 
again  became  the  tyrant  of  the  sea  :  the  coasts  of 
Italy,  Greece,  and  Asia,  were  again  exposed  to  his 
revenge  and  avarice ;  Tripoli  and  Sardinia  returned 
to  his  obedience  ;  he  added  Sicily  to  the  number  of 
his  provinces  ;  and,  before  he  died,  in 
the  fulness  of  years  and  of  glory,  he 
beheld  the  final  extinction  of  tlie  empire  of  the  west." 
Conquesu  of  itie  During  his  long  and  active  reign,  the 
Spa'iotnd  Gaul,  African  monarch  had  studiously  culti- 
.\.  D.  462— 472.  vatcd  the  friendship  of  the  barbarians 
of  Europe,  who.se  arms  he  might  employ  in  a  sea- 
sonable and  effectual  diversion  against  the  two 
empires.  After  the  death  of  Attila,  he  renewed 
bis  alliance  with  the  Visigoths  of  Gaul ;  and  the 
sons  of  the  elder  Theodoric,  who  successively 
reigned  over  that  warlike  nation,  were  easily  per- 
suaded, by  the  sense  of  interest,  to  forget  the  cruel 
affront  which  Genseric  had  inflicted  on  their  sister.? 
The  death  of  the  emperor  Majorian  delivered  Theo- 
doric the  second  from  the  restraint  of  fear,  and 
perhaps  of  honour ;  he  violated  his  recent  treaty 
with  the  Romans ;  and  the  ample  territory  of  Nar- 
bonne,  which  he  firmly  united  to  his  dominions, 
became  the  immediate  reward  of  his  perfidy.  The 
selfish  policy  of  Ricimer  encouraged  him  to  invade 
the  provinces  which  were  in  the  possession  of  JE^i- 
dius,  his  rival  ;  but  the  active  count,  by  the  defence 
of  Aries,  and  the  victory  of  Orleans,  saved  Gaul, 
and  cheeked  during  his  lifetime  the  progress  of  the 
Visigoths.  Their  ambition  was  soon  rekindled ; 
and  the  design  of  extinguishing  the  Roman  empire 
in  Spain  and  Gaul,  was  conceived,  and  almost 
completed,  in  the  reign  of  Euric,  who  assassinated 
his  brother  Theodoric,  and  displayed,  with  a  more 
savage  temper,  superior  abilities  both  in  peace  and 
war.  He  passed  the  Pyrenees  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  army,  subdued  the  cities  of  Saragossa 
and  Pampeluna,  vanquished  in  battle  the  martial 
nobles  of  the  Tarragonese  province,  carried  his  vic- 
torious arms  into  the  heart  of  Lusitania,  and  per- 
mitted the  Suevi  to  hold  the  kingdom  of  Gallicia 
under  the  Gothic  monarchy  of  Spain. ^  The  efforts 
of  Euric  were  not  less  vigorous,  or  less  successful 


"  Damascius  in  Vit.  Isidor.  .ipud  Phot.  p.  1048.  It  will  appear,  I,y 
comparing;  the  three  short  chroiiirk-s  of  the  times,  that  Marcellinus  had 
fought  near  Carthage,  and  was  killed  in  Sirily. 

X  For  the  African  war,  see  Proeopius,  (de  Hell.  Vandal.  I.  i.  c.  6.  p. 
191,  1!I2,  193.)  Theophaiies,  (p.  99,  100,  101.)  Cedrenus,  (p.  349,  3.W.) 
and  Zonaras,  (torn.  ii.  I.  xiv.  p.  30,  51.)  Montesquieu  (Considerations 
sur  la  Grandeur,  &c-  c.  xx.  torn.  iii.  p.  497.)  has  made  a  judicious  obser. 
vation  on  the  failure  of  these  ^reat  naval  armaments. 

y  Jornandes  is  our  hest  ^uide  through  the  reigns  of  Theodoric  II. 
and  Euric,  (de  Rebus  Gelicis,  c.  44,  45.  4G,  47.  Ji.  673—881.)  Idatius 
ends  too  soon,  and  Isidore  is  too  sparing  of  the  information  which  he 
might  liave  given  on  the  affairs  of  Spain.  The  event-s  that  relate  to 
Gaul  arc  laboriously  illustrated  in  the  third  book  of  the  Abbe  Dilbos, 
Hist.  Criti(iuc,  torn.  i.  p.  424 — C20. 

r  S«i:  Mariana,  Hist.  Ilispan.  tom.  i.  I.  v.  c.  5.  p   162. 

n  An  imperfect,  but  original,  picture  of  Gaul,  more  especially  of 
Auvergne,  is  shown  by  Sidonius;  who,  as  a  senator,  and  afterwards  as 
a  bisiiop,  was  deeply  interested  in  the  fate  uf  his  country.  Sec  1.  \. 
epist.  1.  3.  9,  ficc. 


in  Gaul;  and  throughout  the  country  that  extends 
from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Rhi'mc  and  the  Loire, 
Berry  and  Auvergne  were  the  only  cities,  or  dio- 
t:eses,  which  refused  to  acknowledge  him  as  their 
master.^  In  the  defence  of  Clermont,  their  princi- 
pal town,  the  inhabitants  of  Auvergne  sustained, 
with  iiillexibic  resolution,  the  miseries  of  war,  pes- 
tilence, and  famine  ;  and  the  Visigoths,  relinquish- 
ing the  fruitless  siege,  suspended  the  hopes  of  that 
important  conquest.  The  youth  of  the  province 
were  animated  by  the  heroic  and  almost  incredible 
valour  of  Kedicius,  the  son  of  the  emperor  Avitus,'' 
who  made  a  desperate  sally  with  only  eighteen 
horsemen,  boldly  attacked  the  Gothic  army,  and, 
after  maintaining  a  fiying  skirmish,  retired  safe  and 
victorious  within  the  walls  of  Clermont,  His 
charity  was  equal  to  his  courage  :  in  a  time  of  ex- 
treme scarcity,  four  thousand  poor  were  fed  at  his 
expense  ;  and  his  private  influence  levied  an  army 
of  Burgundians  for  the  deliverance  of  Auvergne. 
From  his  virtues  alone  the  faithful  citizens  of  Gaul 
derived  any  hopes  of  safety  or  freedom  ;  and  even 
such  virtues  were  insufficient  to  avert  the  impend- 
ing ruin  of  their  country,  since  they  were  anxious 
to  learn  from  his  authority  and  example,  whether 
they  should  prefer  the  alternative  of  exile  or  servi- 
tude.-^ The  public  confidence  was  lost ;  the  re- 
sources of  the  state  were  exhausted ;  and  the 
Gauls  had  too  much  reason  to  believe,  that  Anthe- 
mius,  who  reigned  in  Italy,  was  incapable  of  pro- 
tecting bis  distressed  subjects  beyond  the  Alps. 
The  feeble  emperor  could  only  procure  for  their 
defence  the  service  of  twelve  thousand  British 
auxiliaries.  Riothamus,  one  of  the  independent 
kings,  or  chieftains,  of  tlie  island,  was  persuaded  to 
transport  bis  troops  to  the  continent  of  Gaul  ;  he 
sailed  up  the  Loire,  and  established  bis  quarters  in 
Berry,  where  the  people  complained  of  these  op- 
pressive allies,  till  they  were  destroyed,  or  dis- 
persed, by  the  arms  of  the  Visigoths. ■> 

One  of  the  last  acts  of  jurisdiction.   Trial  of  Arvan- 
which  the  Roman  senate  exercised  over      .  '!'"'.__ 

A.  U.  4C8. 

their  subjects  of  Gaul,  was  the  trial 
and  condemnation  of  Arvandus.  the  pr^torian  prae- 
fect.  Sidonius,  who  rejoices  that  he  lived  under  a 
reign  in  which  he  might  pity  and  assist  a  state- 
criminal,  has  expressed,  with  tenderness  and  free- 
dom, the  faults  of  his  indiscreet  and  unfortunate 
friend."     From  the  perils  which  he  had  escaped, 


l>  Sidonius,  1.  iii.  epist.  3.  p.  63—68.  Greg.  Turon.  (.  ii.  e.  24.  in 
tom.  ii.  p.  174.  Jornandes,  c.  43.  p.  673.  Perhaps  Ecdicius  was  only 
the  .son. in-law  of  Avitus,  his  wife's  son  by  another  hu.sband. 

c  Si  iii]||».  a  republie.'i  vires,  nulla  prtcsidia,  si  nullah,  quantum 
rumor  est,  Antheraii  principis  opes,  statuit,  te  auctore,  nobilitas  sell 
pafriam  ilimittere  sen  capillos.  (Sidon.  I.  ii.  cpisl.  1.  p.  .33.)  The  last 
words  (Sirmond  Not.  p.  25.)  may  likewise  denote  the  clerical  tonsure, 
which  was  indeed  the  choice  of  Sidonius  himself. 

«1  The  history  of  these  Britons  m-iy  be  traced  in  .lornandes,  (c.  43. 
p.  1778.)  Sidonius  (1.  iii.  epistol.  9.  p.  73,  74.)  and  Gregory  of  Tours, 
(I.  ii.  c.  18.  in  tom.  ii.  p.  170.)  Sidonius  (who  styles  these  mercenary 
troops  argutos,  armat<,s,  tuniultuosos,  virtute,  numero.  contubernio. 
contumaces)  addresses  their  general  in  a  tone  of  friendship  and  fami- 
liarity. 

e  See  Sidonius.  1.  i.  epist.  7.  p.  13—20.  with  Sirmond's  notes.  This 
letter  does  honour  to  his  heart,  as  well  as  to  his  understanding.  The 
[iroM-  of  Sidonius,  however  vitiated  by  a  false  and  aftected  taste,  is 
much  superior  to  his  insipid  ver.ses. 
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Arvandus  imbibed  confidence  i-ather  than  wisdom  ; 
and  such  was  the  various,  tliough  uniform,  impru- 
dence of  his  behaviour,  that  his  prosperity  must 
appear  mueli  more  surprisinj^  than  his  downfall. 
The  second  praefecture,  which  he  obtained  within 
the  term  of  five  years,  abolished  the  merit  and 
popularity  of  his  preceding  administration.  His 
easy  temper  was  corrupted  by  flattery,  and  exas- 
perated by  opposition  ;  he  was  forced  to  satisfy  his 
importunate  creditors  with  the  spoils  of  the  pro- 
vince ;  his  capricious  insolence  ofiended  the  nobles 
of  Gaul,  and  he  sunk  under  the  weight  of  the  pub- 
lic hatred.  The  mandate  of  his  disgrace  summoned 
him  to  justify  his  conduct  before  the  senate  ;  and 
he  passed  the  sea  of  Tuscany  with  a  favourable 
wind,  the  presage,  as  he  vainly  imagined,  of  his 
future  fortunes.  A  decent  respect  was  still  observed 
for  th ej:)rff/('c<on«K  rank  ;  and  on  his  arrival  at  Rome, 
Arvandus  was  committed  to  the  hospitality,  rather 
than  to  the  custody,  of  Flavias  Asellus,  the  count 
of  the  sacred  largesses,  who  resided  in  the  capitol.' 
He  was  eagerly  pursued  by  his  accusers,  the  four 
deputies  of  Gaul,  who  were  all  distinguished  by 
their  birth,  their  dignities,  or  their  eloquence.  In 
the  name  of  a  great  province,  and  according  to  the 
forms  of  Roman  jurisprudence,  they  instituted  a 
civil  and  criminal  action,  requiring  such  a  restitu- 
tion as  might  compensate  tlie  losses  of  individuals, 
and  such  punishment  as  might  satisfy  the  justice  of 
the  state.  Their  charges  of  corrupt  oppression  were 
numerous  and  weighty  ;  but  they  placed  their  secret 
dependence  on  a  letter,  which  they  had  intercepted, 
and  which  they  could  prove,  by  the  evidence  of  his 
secretary,  to  have  been  dictated  by  Arvandus  him- 
self. The  author  of  this  letter  seemed  to  dissuade 
the  king  of  the  Goths  from  a  peace  with  the  Greek 
emperor  :  he  suggested  the  attack  of  the  Britons  on 
the  Loire ;  and  he  recommended  a  division  of  Gaul, 
according  to  the  law  of  nations,  between  the  Visi- 
goths and  the  Burgundians.e  These  pernicious 
schemes,  which  a  friend  could  only  palliate  by  the 
reproaches  of  vanity  and  indiscretion,  were  suscep- 
tible of  a  treasonable  interpretation  ;  and  the  depu- 
ties had  artfully  resolved  not  to  produce  their 
most  formidable  weapons  till  the  decisive  moment 
of  the  contest.  But  their  intentions  were  discovered 
by  the  zeal  of  Sidonius.  He  immediately  apprised 
the  unsuspecting  criminal  of  his  danger;  and  sin- 
cerely lamented,  without  any  mixture  of  anger,  the 
haughty  presumption  of  Arvandus,  who  rejected, 
and  even  resented,  the  salutary  advice  of  his 
friends.  Ignorant  of  his  real  situation,  Arvandus 
showed  himself  in  the  capitol  in  the  white  robe  of  a 
candidate,  accepted  indiscriminate  salutations  and 
olfers  of  service,  examined  the  shops  of  the  mer- 
chants, the  silks  and  gems,  sometimes   with   the 

i  When  the  capitol  ceased  to  be  a  temple,  it  was  appropriated  to  the 
use  of  the  civil  maj^istrate;  and  it  is  still  the  residence  .of  the  Roman 
senator.  The  jewellers,  ficc.  might  be  allowed  to  expose  their  precious 
wares  in  the  porticoes, 

p  Hpec  ad  regem  Gothorum,  charta  videbatur  cmitti,  pan'm  cum 
Graeco  imperatore  dissuadens,  Hritaiuios  super  I.igerim  sitos  inipuenari 
oportere  deroonstrans,  cum  Burpundionibusjurc  gentium  Gallios  dividi 
debere  contirmans. 
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indill'erence  of  a  spectator,  and  sometimes  vjhh  the 
attention  of  a  purchaser  ;  and  complained  of  the 
times,  of  the  senate,  of  the  prince,  and  of  the 
delays  of  justice.  His  complaints  were  soon  re- 
moved. An  early  day  was  fixed  for  his  trial ;  and 
Arvandus  appeared,  with  his  accusers,  before  a 
numerous  assembly  of  the  Roman  senate.  The 
mournful  garb,  which  they  aflTected,  excited  the 
compassion  of  the  judges,  who  were  scandalized  by 
the  gay  and  splendid  dress  of  their  adversary  :  and 
when  the  pra?fect  Arvandus,  with  the  first  of  the 
Gallic  deputies,  were  directed  to  take  their  places 
on  the  senatorial  benches,  the  same  contrast  of 
pride  and  modesty  was  observed  in  their  behaviour. 
In  this  memorable  judgment,  which  presented  a 
lively  image  of  the  old  republic,  the  Gauls  ex- 
posed, with  force  and  freedom,  the  grievances  of 
the  province  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  minds  of  the 
audience  were  sufficiently  inflamed,  they  recited  the 
fatal  epistle.  The  obstinacy  of  Arvandus  was 
founded  on  the  strange  supposition,  that  a  subject 
could  not  be  convicted  of  treason,  unless  he  had 
actually  conspired  to  assume  the  purple.  As  the 
paper  was  read,  he  repeatedly,  and  with  a  loud 
voice,  acknowledged  it  for  his  genuine  composition  ; 
and  his  astonishment  was  equal  to  his  dismay, 
when  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  senate  declared 
him  guilty  of  a  capital  ofl'ence.  By  their  decree, 
he  was  degraded  from  the  rank  of  a  prsefect  to  the 
obscure  condition  of  a  plebeian,  and  ignomiuiously 
dragged  by  servile  hands  to  the  public  prison. 
After  a  fortnight's  adjournment,  the  senate  was 
again  convened  to  pronounce  the  sentence  of  his 
death  :  but  while  he  expected,  in  the  island  of 
j<Esculapius,  the  expiration  of  the  thirty  days 
allowed  by  an  ancient  law  to  the  vilest  malefactors,'' 
his  friends  interposed,  the  emperor  Anthemius  re- 
lented, and  the  praefect  of  Gaul  obtained  the 
milder  punishment  of  exile  and  confiscation.  The 
faults  of  Arvandus  might  deserve  compassion  ;  but 
the  impunity  of  Seronatus  accused  the  justice  of 
the  republic,  till  he  was  condemned,  and  executed, 
on  the  complaint  of  the  people  of  Auvergne.  That 
flagitious  minister,  the  Catiline  of  his  age  and 
country,  held  a  secret  correspondence  with  the 
Visigoths,  to  betray  the  province  which  he  op- 
pressed :  his  industry  was  continually  exercised  in 
the  discovery  of  new  taxes  and  obsolete  oflences  ; 
and  his  extravagant  vices  would  have  inspired  con- 
tempt, if  they  had  not  excited  fiar  and  abhorrence.^ 
Such  criminals  were  not  beyond  the  Discord  of  An. 
reach  of  justice  ;  but  whatever  might  {Ser.'°"* 
be  the  guilt  of  Ricinier,  that  powerful  *•  ^-  ■"'- 
barbarian  was  able  to  content!  or  to  negociatc  with 
the  prince,  whose  alliance  he  had  condescended  to 
accept.     The  peaceful  and  prosperous  reign  which 

h  SenatiUconsuitwn  Tiberianum ;  (Sirmond  Not.  p.  17.1  hut  that 
law  allowed  only  ten  days  between  the  sentence  and  execution;  the 
remaining  twenty  were  added  in  the  reign  of  Theodosius. 

i  Catihna  spculi  nostri.  Sidonius,  I.  li.  epist.  I.  p.  Xi.:  I  v.  cpist. 
13.  p.  14.1.;  1.  vii.  epist.  7.  p.  IS.*!,  lie  execrates  the  crimes,  and 
applauds  the  punishment,  of  Seronatus,  perhaps  with  the  indif^natinn 
of  a  virtuous  citizen,  perhaps  with  the  resentment  of  a  personal 
enemy. 
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Antliemius  liail  piomiscil  to  the  west,  was  soon 
clouded  by  misloitunc  and  discord.  Ricimcr,  ap- 
prehensive, or  impatient,  of  a  superior,  retired  from 
Rome  and  li\i<l  liis  residence  at  Milan;  an  advan- 
tageous situation,  either  to  invite,  or  to  repel,  the 
warlike  tribes  that  were  seated  between  the  Alps 
and  the  Danube.''  Italy  was  gradually  divided  into 
two  independent  and  hostile  kingdoms  ;  and  the 
nobles  of  Liguria,  who  trembled  at  the  near  ap- 
proach of  a  civil  war,  fell  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  the 
patrician,  and  conjured  him  to  spare  their  unhappy 
country.  "  For  my  own  part,"  replied  Kieimer,  in 
a  tone  of  insolent  moderation,  "  I  am  still  inclined 
to  embrace  the  friendship  of  the  Galatian  ;'  but  who 
will  undertake  to  appease  his  anger,  or  to  mitigate 
the  pride  which  always  rises  in  proportion  to  our 
submission?"  They  informed  him,  that  Epiphanius, 
bishop  of  Pavia,™  united  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent 
with  the  innocence  of  the  dove  ;  and  appeared  ('on- 
(idcnt,  that  the  eloquence  of  such  an  ambassador 
must  prevail  against  the  strongest  opposition,  either 
of  interest  or  passion.  Their  recommendation  was 
approved  ;  and  Epiphanius,  assuming  the  benevo- 
lent office  of  mediation,  proceeded  without  delay  to 
Rome,  where  he  was  received  with  the  honours  due 
to  his  merit  and  reputation.  The  oration  of  a  bishop 
in  favour  of  peace,  may  be  easily  supposed  :  he 
argued,  that,  in  all  possible  circumstances,  the  for- 
giveness of  injuries  must  be  an  act  of  mercy,  or 
magnanimity,  or  prudence ;  and  he  seriously  ad- 
monished the  emperor  to  avoid  a  contest  with  a 
fierce  barbarian,  which  might  be  fatal  to  himself, 
and  must  be  ruinous  to  his  dominions.  Anlheinius 
acknowledged  the  truth  of  his  maxims ;  but  he 
deeply  felt,  with  grief  and  indignation,  the  beha- 
viour of  Ricimer ;  and  his  passion  gave  eloquence 
and  energy  to  his  discourse.  "  What  favours,"  he 
warmly  exclaimed,  "  have  we  refused  to  this  un- 
grateful man  ?  What  provocations  have  we  not 
endured  ?  Regardless  of  the  majesty  of  the  purple, 
I  gave  my  daughter  to  a  Goth ;  I  sacrificed  my  own 
blood  to  the  safety  of  the  republic.  The  liberality 
which  ought  to  have  secured  the  eternal  attach- 
ment of  Ricimer  has  exasperated  him  against  his 
benefactor.  What  wars  has  he  not  excited  against 
the  empire'!  How  often  has  he  instigated,  and 
assisted,  the  fury  of  hostile  nations!  Shall  I  now 
accept  his  perlidious  friendship?  Can  I  hope  that 
he  will  respect  the  engagements  of  a  treaty,  who  has 
already  violated  the  duties  of  a  son?"  But  the 
anger  of  Antliemius  evaporated  in  these  passionate 
exclamations  :  he  insensibly  yielded  to  the  propo- 


^  KicimcT,  under  the  reign  of  Antliemius,  defeated  and  slew  in  battle 
Beorj;nr,  kin^j  of  llie  Alani.  (Jornaiides,  c.  45.  p.  678.)  His  sister  had 
inarricil  the  khig  of  tlie  Burgundians,  and  lie  maintained  an  iiitiiiiate 
conuexion  witli  the  Suevic  colony  established  in  Paiuionia  and 
Noricum. 

1  Galatam  roncitatum.  Sirmond  (in  his  notes  to  Ennodius)  applies 
this  appellation  to  Antliemius  himself.  The  emperor  was  probably 
born  in  the  province  of  Galatia,  whose  inhabitaiiLs,  the  Oallo.Grecians, 
were  supposed  to  unite  the  vices  of  a  savaj^e  and  a  corrupted 
people. 

m  Epiphanius  was  thirty  years  bishop  of  Pavia.  (A.  D.  407— 437 ; 
«ee  Tiilemonl.  Mem.  Lccle.s.  lom.  xvi.  p.  788.)  His  name  and  actions 
ttould  have  been  unknown  to  posterity,  if  Ennodiiis,  one  of  his  .-.uc. 
1  cssors  had  not  written  his  life  ;  (Sirmond,  Opera,  torn.  i.  p.   I(il7  — 


sals  of  Epiphanius  ;  and  the  bi.shop  returned  to  his 
diocese  with  the  satisfaction  of  restoring  the  peace 
of  Italy,  by  a  reconciliation,"  of  which  the  sincerity 
and  rontinuance  might  be  reasonably  suspected. 
The  elcincncy  of  the  emperor  was  c.Nlorted  from 
his  weakness  ;  and  Ricimer  suspended  his  ambi- 
tious designs,  till  he  had  secretly  prepared  the 
engines  with  which  he  resolved  to  subvert  the  throne 
of  Antliemius.  The  mask  of  peace  and  moderation 
was  then  thrown  aside.  The  army  of  Ricimer  was 
fortilled  by  a  numerous  reinforcement  of  JSurgun- 
dians  and  oriental  Suevi  :  he  disclaimed  all  alle- 
giance to  the  Greek  emperor,  marched  from  Milan 
to  the  gates  of  Rome,  and  (ixing  his  camp  on  the 
banks  of  the  Anio,  impatiently  expected  the  arrival 
of  Olybrius,  his  imperial  candidate. 

The  senator  Olybrius,  of  the  Anician  oiybrins.empc. 
family,  might  esteem  himself  the  law-  ""a"  d''!,;"*'- 
ful  heir  of  the  western  empire.  He  March  23. 
had  married  Placidia,  the  younger  daughter  of 
\'iilentinian,  after  she  was  restored  by  Genseric  . 
who  still  detained  her  sister  Eudoxia,  as  the  wife, 
or  rather  as  the  captive,  of  his  son.  The  king  of 
the  Vandals  supported,  by  threats  and  solicitations 
the  fair  pretensions  of  his  Roman  ally  ;  and  as- 
signed, as  one  of  the  motives  of  the  war,  the  refusal 
of  the  senate  and  people  to  acknowledge  their  law- 
ful prince,  and  the  unworthy  preference  which  they 
had  given  to  a  stranger."  The  friendship  of  the 
public  enemy  might  render  Olybrius  slill  more  un- 
popular to  the  Italians ;  but  when  Ricimer  meditated 
the  ruin  of  the  emperor  Anthemius,  he  tempted, 
with  the  offer  of  a  diadem,  the  candidate  who  could 
justify  his  rebellion  by  an  illustrious  name,  and  a 
royal  alliance.  The  husband  of  Placidia,  who,  like 
most  of  his  ancestors,  had  been  invested  with  the 
consular  dignity,  might  have  continued  to  enjoy  a 
secure  and  splendid  fortune  in  the  peaceful  resi- 
dence of  Constantinople ;  nor  does  he  appear  to 
have  been  tormented  by  such  a  genius,  as  cannot  be 
amused  or  occupied,  unless  by  the  administration 
of  an  empire.  Yet  Olybrius  yielded  to  the  impor- 
tunities of  his  friends,  perhaps  of  his  wife  ;  rashly 
plunged  into  the  dangers  and  calamities  of  a  civil 
war;  and,  with  the  secret  connivance  of  the  emperor 
Leo,  accepted  the  Italian  purple,  which  was  be- 
stowed, and  resumed,  at  the  capricious  will  of  a 
barbarian.  He  landed  without  obstacle  (for  Gen- 
seric was  master  of  the  sea)  cither  at  Ravenna  or  the 
port  of  Ostia.  and  immediately  proceeded  to  the 
camp  of  Ricimer,  where  he  was  received  as  the 
sovereign  of  the  western  world.p 


IG92.)  in  which  he  represents  him  as  one  of  the  greatest  characters  of 
the  a{;e. 

n  Kniiodius(p.  lft^9 — 1664  )  has  related  this  embassy  of  Epiphanius ; 
and  his  narrative,  verbose  and  lur;;id  as  it  must  appear,  illustrates  some 
curious  pas-sages  in  the  fall  of  the  western  empire. 

<>  Priscus  Kxcerpt.  Let^ation.  p.  74.  Procopius  dc  Hell.  Vandal.  I.  i. 
c,  6.  p.  191.  Eiidoxia  and  her  dai'iphter  were  restored  after  the  death 
of  Mnjorian.  Perliaps  the  consulship  of  Olybrius  (A.  IJ.  464.)  was 
bestowed  as  a  nuptial  present. 

p  'I'he  hostile  appearance  of  Olybrius  is  fixed  (notwithstanding  the 
opinion  of  Pagi)  by  the  duration  of  his  reign.  The  secret  connivance 
of  Leo  is  acknowledged  by  Theopliaiics,  and  the  Paschal  Chronicle. 
Wii  are  ignoiant  of  his  motives;  but,  in  this  obscure  period,  our  igno- 
rance extends  to  the  most  public  and  important  facts. 
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s-ick  of  Rome,  The  patrician,  who  had  extended 
a.id  dMih  of  jjjg  posts  froiu  the  Anio  to  the  Milvian 
AD.  472.  Julyii.bridgre,  already  possessed  two  quarters 
of  Rome,  the  Vatican  and  the  Janiculum,  wliich 
are  separated  by  the  Tiber  from  the  rest  of  the 
city;<i  and  it  may  be  conjectured,  that  an  assembly 
of  scccdinfT  senators  imitated,  in  the  choice  of  Oly- 
brius,  the  forms  of  a  legal  election.  But  the  body 
of  the  senate  and  people  tirmly  adhered  to  the  cause 
of  Anthcmius  ;  and  the  more  effectual  support  of  a 
Gothic  army  enabled  him  to  prolong  his  reign,  and 
the  public  distress,  by  a  resistance  of  three  months, 
which  produced  the  concomitant  evils  of  famine 
and  pestilence.  At  length,  Ricimermade  a  furious 
assault  on  the  bridge  of  Hadrian,  or  St.  Angelo ; 
and  the  narrow  pass  was  defended  with  equal  valour 
by  the  Goths,  till  the  death  of  Gilimer  their  leader. 
The  victorious  troops,  breaking  down  every  barrier, 
rushed  with  irresistible  violence  into  the  heart  of 
the  city,  and  Rome  (if  we  may  use  the  language 
of  a  contemporary  pope)  was  subverted  by  the  civil 
fury  of  Anthcmius  and  Ricimer.'  The  unfortunate 
Anthemins  was  dragged  from  his  concealment,  and 
inhumanly  massacred  by  the  command  of  his  son- 
in-law  ;  who  thus  added  a  third,  or  perhaps  a 
fourth,  emperor  to  the  number  of  his  victims.  The 
soldiers,  who  united  the  rage  of  factious  citizens 
with  the  savage  manners  of  barbarians,  were  in- 
dulged, without  control,  in  the  licence  of  rapine 
and  murder :  the  crowd  of  slaves  and  plebeians, 
who  w  ere  unconcerned  in  the  event,  could  only  gain 
by  the  indiscriminate  pillage  ;  and  the  face  of  the 
city  exhibited  the  strange  contrast  of  stern  cruelty 
Death  of  Rici  '*"''  dissolute  intemperance.'  Forty 
days  after  this  calamitous  event,  the 
subject,  not  of  glory,  but  of  guilt,  Italy 
was  delivered,  by  a  painful  disease,  from  the  tyrant 
Ricimcr,  who  bequeathed  the  command  of  his 
army  to  his  nephew  Gundobald,  one  of  the  princes 
of  the  Burgundians.  In  the  same  year,  all  the 
principal  actors  in  this  great  revolution  were  re- 
aiid  ofOlybrius,  moved  from  the  stage  ;  and  the  w  hole 
Oct.  23.  reign  of  Olybrius,  whose  death  does 
not  betray  any  symptoms  of  violence,  is  included 
within  the  term  of  seven  months.  He  left  one 
daughter,  the  offspring  of  his  marriage  with  Pla- 
cidia ;  and  the  family  of  the  great  Thcodosius, 
transplanted    from  Spain  to    Constantinople,  was 

q  Of  tlip  fourteen  regions,  or  i)u.Trters,  into  wliicli  Rome  was  divided 
by  Augustus,  only  one,  tiie  J.^niculum,  lay  on  tlie  Tuscan  side  of  tlie 
Tiber.  But,  in  the  tifth  century,  tlie  Vatican  suburb  formed  a  con- 
siderable city:  ;ind  in  the  ecclesiastical  distribution,  which  had  been 
recently  made  by  Simplicins,  tlie  reigning  pope,  two  of  the  seven 
regions,  or  parishes,  of  Rome,  depended  on  the  church  of  .St.  Peter. 
See  Narduii  Houia  Antica,  p.  (i7.  It  would  rerpiire  a  tedious  disserta- 
tion to  mark  the  circumstances,  in  which  I  am  inclined  to  depart  from 
the  topography  of  that  learned  Ronian. 

r  Nupcr  Anthemii  et  Uicimeris  civili  furore  snbversa  est.  Gelasius 
in  Epist.  ad  Andromach.  at*"d  Baroit.  A.  D.  40ti.  No  42.  Sigonius  (ton), 
i.  I.  xiv.  de  Occidentali  Imperio,  p.  542.  543.)  ami  Mnratori,  {Annali 
dMtalia,  torn.  iv.  p.  30S,  .309  )  with  the  aid  of  a  less  imperfect  IMS.  of 
the  llisloria  Miscclla,  have  illustrated  this  dark  and  bloody  transac- 
tion. 

•  Such  had  been  the  sa?va  ac  deformis  nrlte  tota  facies,  when  Rome 
wa.s  awiaulted  and  stormed  by  the  troops  of  Vespasian;  (see  Tacit.  Hist, 
iii.  H2.  83.)  and  every  cause  <tf  mischief  had  since  acquired  much  ad- 
ditional energy.  Tiie  ■revoluti<in  of  ages  may  bring  round  the  same 
calamities;  but  ages  may  revolve,  without  producing  a  Tacitus  to 
describe  them. 

%  bee  Ducangc,  Familje  Cyzantin.  p.  74,  75.    Areobindus,  who  ap- 


mer, 
Aug.  20. 


propagated  in  the  female  line  as  far  as  the  eighth 
generation.' 

Whilst  the  vacant  throne   of  Italy    j„,.,„  j^^^^ 
was  abandoned  to  lawless  barbarians,"    andGiycenus 

emperors    of 

the  election  of  a  new  colleague  was  the  west, 
seriously  agitated  in  the  council  of  '  '  ~  '  ' 
Leo.  The  empress  Verina,  studious  to  promote  the 
greatness  of  her  own  family,  had  married  one  of  her 
nieces  to  Julius  Ncpos,  who  succeeded  his  uncle 
Marccllintis  in  the  sovereignty  of  Dalmatia,  a  more 
solid  possession  than  the  title  which  he  was  per- 
suaded to  accept,  of  emperor  of  the  west.  But 
the  measures  of  the  Byzantine  court  were  so  lan- 
guid and  irresolute,  that  many  months  elapsed  after 
the  death  of  Anthcmius,  and  even  of  Olybrius,  be- 
fore their  destined  successor  could  show  himself, 
with  a  respectable  force,  to  his  Italian  subjects. 
During  that  interval.  Glycerins,  an  obscure  soldier, 
was  invested  with  the  purple  by  his  patron  Gun- 
dobald ;  but  the  Burgundian  prince  was  unable,  or 
unwilling,  to  support  his  nomination  by  a  civil  war: 
the  pursuits  of  domestic  ambition  recalled  him  be- 
yond the  Alps,"  and  his  client  was  permitted  to 
exchange  the  Roman  .sceptre  for  the  bishopric  of 
Salona.  After  extinguishing  such  a  competitor, 
the  emperor  Ncpos  was  acknowledged  by  the 
senate,  by  the  Italians,  and  by  the  provincials  of 
Gaul;  his  moral  virtues,  and  military  talents,  were 
loudly  celebrated  ;  and  those  who  derived  any  pri- 
vate benefit  from  his  government,  announced,  in 
prophetic  strains,  the  restoration  of  the  public  fe- 
licity.'' Their  hopes  (if  such  hopes  had  been 
entertained)  were  confounded  within  the  term  of  a 
single  year ;  and  the  treaty  of  peace,  which  ceded 
Auvergne  to  the  Visigoths,  is  the  only  event  of  his 
short  and  inglorious  reign.  The  most  faithful  sub- 
jects of  Gaul  were  sacriflced  by  the  Italian  emperor, 
to  the  hope  of  domestic  security  ;'■  but  his  repose 
was  soon  invaded  by  a  furious  sedition  of  the  bar- 
barian confederates,  who,  under  the  command  of 
Orestes,  their  general,  were  in  full  march  from 
Rome  to  Ravenna.  Ncpos  trembled  at  their  ap- 
proach ;  and,  instead  of  placing  a  just  contidence 
in  the  strength  of  Ravenna,  he  ha.stily  escaped  to 
his  ships,  and  retired  to  his  Dalmatian  principality, 
on  the  opposite  coast  of  the  Hadriatic.  By  this 
shameful  abdication,  he  protracted  his  life  about 
five  years,  in  a  very  ambiguous  state,  between  an 

pears  to  have  married  the  niece  of  the  etnperor  Justinian,  was  Hie  eightli 
descendant  of  the  elder  Thcodosius.        '  ,     .  . 

u  The  last  revolutions  of  the  western  empire  are  faintly  marked  in 
Theophanes,  (p.  102.)  Jornandcs,  (c.  45.  p.  li7S> )  the  chtonicle  of  I\Iar. 
celliiius,  and  the  Fragments  of  an  anonymous  writer,  published  hy  \  a- 
lesiiis  al  the  end  of  Ammianus,  (p.  "Ifi,  717  )  If  I'liotius  had  not  Iweii 
so  wretchedly  concise,  we  should  derive  much  information  from  the 
contemporary  histories  of  Malchus  and  Candidus.  Sec  his  Extracts, 
p.  172— 17a 

I  See  Greg.  Tiiron.  1.  ii.  c.  28.  in  lorn.  ii.  p.  175.  Diibos,  Hist.  Cri- 
tique, torn.  i.  p.  61.1.  Hy  the  rourdcr  or  death  of  his  two  brothers, 
Giindoliahl  acquired  the  sole  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy. 
whose  ruin  was  hastened  by  their  discord. 

y  Julius  Nejios  arniis  paritcr  summns  Augustus  ac  nioribns.  Sido- 
niiis,  I.  v.  ep.  16.  p.  146.  Nepo.s  had  given  to  Ecdiciils  the  title  of  pa- 
trician, which  Anthemins  had  promised,  deccssoris  .\ntlicn)ii  tidem 
absolvit.     Se  1.  viii.  ep.  7.  p.  221. 

z  Epiphanius  was  si-nl  .ambassador  from  Ne^ios  to  the  V  isigoths  for 
the  purpose  of  .ascertaining  t\\v  Jines  Imperii  Itnlici.  (Eiinodius  in 
Sirmond.  torn.  i.  p.  ItiliS— 16l>0.)  His  pathetic  disi-ourse  ctmcealed  the 
disgraceful  secret,  wliieli  .soon  excited  the  just  and  bitter  coraplairtsof 
the  bitliop  of  Clermont. 


rm 
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emperor  and  an  exile,  till  he  was  assassinated  at 
Salona  by  tlie  un<;rati'rul  (Jlyceriiis,  who  was  trans- 
lated, perhaps  as  the  reward  of  his  crime,  to  tlie 
archbishopric  of  Milan.' 

The  nations,  who  had  asserted  their 
OrMtcs,  independence  after  the  death  of  Atlila, 
*  ■      were  established,  by  the  right  of  pos- 

session or  conquest,  in  tlie  boundless  countries  to 
the  north  of  the  Danube  ;  or  in  the  Koman  jiro- 
vinces  between  the  river  and  the  Alps.  But  the 
bravest  of  their  youth  enlisted  in  the  army  of  con- 
federates, who  formed  the  defence  and  the  terror  of 
Italy;'  and  in  this  promiscuous  multitude,  the  names 
of  the  Heruli,  the  Scyrri,  the  Alani,  the  Tureilingi, 
and  the  Rugians,  appear  to  have  predominated. 
The  example  of  these  warriors  was  imitated  by 
Orestes,'  the  son  of  Tatullus,  and  the  father  of  the 
last  Roman  emperor  of  the  west.  Orestes,  who  has 
been  already  mentioned  in  this  history,  had  never 
deserted  his  country.  His  birth  and  fortunes  ren- 
dered him  one  of  the  most  illustrious  subjects  of 
Pannonia.  When  that  province  was  ceded  to  the 
Huns,  he  entered  into  the  service  of  Attila,  his  law- 
ful sovereifjn,  obtained  the  olliec  of  his  secretary, 
and  was  repeatedly  sent  ambassador  to  Constanti- 
nople, to  represent  the  person,  and  signify  the  com- 
mands, of  the  imperious  monarch.  The  death  of 
that  conqueror  restored  him  to  his  freedom  ;  and 
Orestes  might  honourably  refuse  cither  to  follow  the 
sons  of  Attila  into  the  Scythian  desert,  or  to  obey 
the  Ostrogoths,  who  had  usurped  the  dominion  of 
Pannonia.  He  preferred  the  service  of  the  Italian 
princes,  the  successors  of  Valentinian  ;  and,  as  he 
possessed  the  qualifications  of  courage,  industry, 
and  experience,  he  advanced  with  rapid  steps  in  the 
military  profession,  till  he  was  elevated,  by  the 
favour  of  Nepos  himself,  to  the  dignities  of  patri- 
cian, and  master-general  of  the  troops.  These 
troops  had  been  long  accustomed  to  reverence  the 
character  and  authority  of  Orestes,  who  an'ccted 
their  manners,  conversed  with  them  in  their  own 
language,  and  was  inlimalcly  connected  with  their 
national  chieftains,  by  long  habits  of  familiarity  and 
friendship.  At  his  solicitation  they  rose  in  arms 
against  the  obscure  Greek,  who  presumed  to  claim 
their  obedience  ;  and  when  Orestes,  from  some 
.secret  motive,  declined  tlie  purple,  they  consented, 
Hi«  5mi  Aii-jusiu.  with  the  same  facility,  to  acknowledge 
III';  J''f  .'^''  t"l"  his  son  Auguslulus,  as  the  emperor  of 

pernr  of  the  west,  ~  • 

A.  D.  476.  the  west.  By  the  abdication  of  Nepos, 
Orestes  had  now  attained  the  summit  of  his  ambi- 
tious hopes  ;  but  he  soon  discovered,  before  the  end 
of  the  first  year,  that  the  lessons  of  perjury  and  in- 
gratitude, whicli  a  rebel  must  inculcate,  will  be 
retorted  against  himself  ;  and  that  the  precarious 
sovereign   of  Italy  was  only  permitted  to  choose, 

«  Malchus,  aiiiKl  Phot.  p.  172.  Enmid.  Epigram.  I.  Ixxiii.  in  Sirmomi 
Oper.  torn.  i.  p.  187!f.  Some  doiiltt  may  however  be  raised  on  llie  iden- 
tity f»f  the  emperor  and  the  archhishop. 

b  Our  knowledi;e  of  these  murfcnanes,  who  5Ut>verted  the  western 
t-mpire,  is  derived  from  Trocopiiis,  fde  Bell.  Gothico,  1.  i.  c,  i.  p.  308.) 
The  popular  opinion,  and  the  recent  historians,  represent  Odoacer  in 
the  false  light  of  a  stranger,  aod  a  king,  who  invaded  Italy  with  an 
ormy  of  foreigners,  his  native  subjects. 


whether  he  would  be  the  slave,  or  the  victim,  of  his 
barbarian  mercenaries.  The  dangerous  alliance  of 
these  strangers  had  oppressed  and  insulted  the  last 
remains  of  Koman  freedom  and  dignity.  At  each 
revolution,  their  pay  and  privileges  were  augmented; 
but  their  insolence  increased  in  a  still  more  ex- 
travagant degree  ;  they  envied  the  fortune  of  their 
brethren  in  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Africa,  who.se  vic- 
torious arms  had  a<:(|uircd  an  independent  and 
perpetual  inheritance  ;  and  they  insisted  on  their 
peremptory  demand,  that  a  third  part  of  the  lands 
of  Italy  should  be  immediately  divided  among 
them.  Orestes,  with  a  spirit  which,  in  another 
situation,  might  be  entitled  to  our  esteem,  chose 
rather  to  encounter  the  rage  of  an  armed  multitude, 
than  to  subscribe  the  ruin  of  an  innocent  people. 
He  rejected  the  audacious  demand  ;  and  his  refusal 
was  favourable  to  the  ambition  of  Odoacer ;  a  bold 
barbarian,  who  assured  his  fellow-soldiers,  that,  if 
they  dared  to  associate  under  his  command,  they 
might  .soon  extort  the  justice  which  had  been  denied 
to  their  dutiful  petitions.  From  all  the  camps  and 
garrisons  of  Italy,  the  confederates,  actuated  by  the 
same  resentment  and  the  same  hopes,  impatiently 
Hocked  to  the  standard  of  this  popular  leader  ;  and 
the  unfortunate  patrician,  overwhelmed  by  the  tor- 
rent, hastily  retreated  to  the  strong  city  of  Pavia, 
the  episcopal  seat  of  the  holy  Epiphanites.  Pavia 
was  immediately  besieged,  the  fortifications  were 
stormed,  the  town  was  pillaged  ;  and  although  the 
bishop  might  labour,  with  much  zeal  and  some 
success,  to  save  the  property  of  the  church,  and  the 
chastity  of  female  captives,  the  tumult  could  only 
be  appeased  by  the  execution  of  Orestes.^  His 
brother  Paul  was  slain  in  an  action  near  Ravenna ; 
and  the  helpless  Augustulus,  who  could  no  longer 
command  the  respect,  was  reduced  to  implore  the 
clemency,  of  Odoacer. 

That  successful  barbarian  was  the  „, 

Udoacer,  kili;^  of 

son  of  Edecon  ;  who,  in  some  remark-         itaiv, 

,,      .  ,•  ,111  -u      A.  1).  476-490. 

alile  transactions,  particularly  describ- 
ed in  a  preceding  chapter,  had  been  the  colleague 
of  Orestes  himself.  The  honour  of  an  ambassador 
should  be  exempt  from  suspicion  ;  and  Edecon 
had  listened  to  a  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  his 
.sovereign.  But  this  apparent  guilt  was  expiated 
by  his  merit  or  repentance  :  his  rank  was  eminent 
and  conspicuous  ;  he  enjoyed  the  favour  of  Attila  ; 
and  tlie  troops  under  his  command,  who  guarded  in 
(heir  turn  the  royal  village,  consisted  in  a  tribe  of 
Scyrri,  his  immediate  and  hereditary  subjects.  In 
the  revolt  of  the  nations,  they  .still  adhered  to  the 
Iluns  ;  and,  more  than  twelve  years  afterwards, 
the  name  of  Edecon  is  honourably  mentioned,  in 
their  unequal  contest  with  the  Ostrogoths  ;  which 
was  terminated,  after  two   bloody  battles,  by  the 

r  Orestes,  qui  eo  tempore  qnando  Attila  ad  Ttaliam  Tenit,  sc  illi 
.jllnxit,  et  ejus  notirius  factus  fiierat.  Anonym.  Vales,  p.  716  He  is 
mistaken  in  the  date  ;  but  we  may  credit  his  assertion,  that  the  secre. 
tary  of  Attila  was  the  f.ithir  of  Ail;:iistiiliis, 

rt  .See  Ennodius,  {in  Vit.  E|Mphnn.  Sirmond,  torn.  i.  p.  1669,  1670.) 
He  adds  weight  to  the  narrative  of  Prncopius,  though  we  may  doiiht 
whether  the  devil  actually  contrived  the  siege  uf  Pavia,  to  distress  the 
bi.shop  and  bis  dock. 
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defeat  and  dispersion  of  the  Scyrri."  Their  gallant 
leader,  who  did  not  survive  this  national  ealamity, 
left  two  sons,  Onulf  and  Odoacer,  to  struggle  with 
adversity,  and  to  maintain  as  they  might,  by  rapine 
or  service,  the  faithful  followers  of  their  exile. 
Onulf  directed  his  steps  towards  Constantinople, 
where  he  sullied,  by  the  assassination  of  a  generous 
benefactor,  the  fame  which  he  had  acquired  in  arms. 
His  brother  Odoacer  led  a  wandering  life  among 
the  barbarians  of  Noricum,  with  a  mind  and  a  for- 
tune suited  to  the  most  desperate  adventures  :  and 
when  he  had  fixed  his  choice,  he  piously  visited  the 
cell  of  Severinus,  the  popular  saint  of  the  country, 
to  solicit  his  approbation  and  blessing.  The  low- 
ness  of  the  door  would  not  admit  the  lofty  stature  of 
Odoacer  :  he  was  obliged  to  stoop  ;  but  in  that 
humble  attitude  the  saint  could  discern  the  symp- 
toms of  his  future  greatness  ;  and  addressing  him  in 
a  prophetic  tone,  "  Pursue"  (said  he)  "  your  design  ; 
proceed  to  Italy  ;  you  will  soon  cast  away  this 
coarse  garment  of  skins  ;  and  your  wealth  will  be 
adequate  to  the  liberality  of  your  mind."'  The 
barbarian,  whose  daring  spirit  accepted  and  ratified 
the  prediction,  was  admitted  into  the  service  of  the 
western  empire,  and  soon  obtained  an  honourable 
rank  in  the  guards.  His  manners  were  gradually 
polished,  his  military  skill  was  improved,  and  the 
confederates  of  Italy  would  not  have  elected  him 
for  their  general,  unless  tlfc  exploits  of  Odoacer 
had  established  a  high  opinion  of  his  courage  and 
capacity .s  Their  military  acclamations  saluted  him 
with  the  title  of  king:  but  he  abstained,  during  his 
whole  reign,  from  the  use  of  the  purple  and  diadem,'' 
lest  he  should  offend  those  princes,  whose  subjects, 
by  their  accidental  mixture,  had  formed  the  vic- 
torious army,  which  time  and  policy  might  insen- 
sibly unite  into  a  great  nation. 

Royalty  was  familiar  to  the  bar- 
barians, and  the  submissive  people  of 
Italy  was  prepared  to  obey,  without  a 
A.  D.  47n.  murmur,  the  authority  which  he  should 
condescend  to  exercise  as  the  vicegerent  of  the 
emperor  of  the  west.  But  Odoacer  had  resolved 
to  abolish  that  useless  and  expensive  office ;  and 
such  is  the  weight  of  antique  prejudice,  that  it 
required  some  boldness  and  penetration  to  discover 
the  extreme  facility  of  the  enterprise.  The  unfor- 
tunate Augustulus  was  made  the  instrument  of  his 
own  disgrace :  he  signified  his  resignation  to  the 
senate ;  and  that  assembly,  in  their  last  act  of 
obedience  to  a  Roman  prince,  still  affected  the 
spirit  of  freedom  and  the  forms  of  the  constitution. 

e  Jornandcs,  c.  .53,  54.  p.  CS2— finS.  M.  de  Buat  (Hist,  des  Piiiples 
de  VEllrope,  torn.  viii.  p  221—228.)  Iws  clearly  pxplaiiied  the  origin 
and  adventures  of  Odnaier.  I  am  almost  inclined  to  believe  that  he 
was  the  same  who  pitliii^ed  Anders,  and  conunandeil  a  fleet  of  Saxon 
pirates  on  the  ocean.     Grej;.  Tiiron.  I.  ii.  c.  IS.  in  torn.  ii.  p.  170. 

f  Vade  ad  Italian),  vade  vilissimis  nune  pelliljns  roopertns:  sed  mol- 
lis citu  plnrima  larjjitnrus.  Anonym.  V'ales.  p.  717.  He  tpiotes  the 
life  of  St.  Severinus,  which  is  extant,  and  contains  much  unknown  and 
valuable  history:  it  w;is  composed  by  his  disciple  Eu-ippins,  (A.  D. 
511.)  thirty  years  after  his  death.  See  Tillemonl,  Mem.  Eccles.  torn 
xvi.  p.  168-ISI. 

tr  Theophanes,  who  calls  him  a  Goth,  affirms,  that  lie  was  educated, 
nursed,  (TpiicjicBTot,)  in  Italy;  (p-  102)  and  as  this  stronsexpreission 
will  not  liear  a  literal  iuterprelation,  it  must  lie  explained  hv  .i  l.iuL' 
*rvicc  hi  the  imperial  guards. 


Extinction    of 
the  western  em- 
pire, 

A.  D.  476, 


An  epistle  was  addressed,  by  their  unanimous  de- 
cree, to  the  emperor  Zeno,  the  son-in-law  and  suc- 
cessor of  Leo ;  who  had  lately  been  restored,  after 
a  short  rebellion,  to  the  Byzantine  throne.  They 
solemnly  "  disclaim  the  necessity,  or  even  the  wish, 
of  continuing  any  longer  the  imperial  succession  in 
Italy  ;  since,  in  their  opinion,  the  majesty  of  a  sole 
monarch  is  sufhcient  to  pervade  and  protect,  at  the 
same  time,  both  the  east  and  the  west.  In  their 
own  name,  and  in  the  name  of  the  people,  they 
consent  that  the  seat  of  universal  empire  shall  be 
transferred  from  Rome  to  Constantinople  ;  and  they 
basely  renounce  the  right  of  choosing  their  master, 
the  only  vestige  that  yet  remained  of  the  authority 
which  had  given  laws  to  the  world.  The  republic 
(they  repeat  that  name  without  a  blush)  might  safely 
confide  in  the  civil  and  military  virtues  of  Odoacer  ; 
and  they  humbly  request,  that  the  emperor  would 
invest  him  with  the  title  of  patrician,  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  diocese  of  Italy."  The  deputies 
of  the  senate  were  received  at  Constantinople  with 
some  marks  of  displeasure  and  indignation ;  and 
when  they  were  admitted  to  the  audience  of  Zeno, 
he  sternly  reproached  them  with  their  treatment  of 
the  two  emperors,  Anthemius  and  Nepos,  whom  the 
east  had  successively  granted  to  the  prayers  of 
Italy.  "  The  first"  (continued  he)  "  you  have 
murdered  ;  the  second  you  have  expelled  ;  but  the 
second  is  still  alive,  and  whilst  he  lives  he  is  your 
lawful  sovereign."  But  the  prudent  Zeno  soon 
deserted  the  hopeless  cause  of  his  abdicated  col- 
league. His  vanity  was  gratified  by  the  title  of 
sole  emperor,  and  by  the  statues  erected  to  his 
honour  in  the  several  quarters  of  Rome ;  he  enter- 
tained a  friendly,  though  ambiguous,  correspond- 
ence with  the  patrician  Odoacer  ;  and  he  gratefully 
accepted  the  imperial  ensigns,  the  sacred  ornaments 
of  the  throne  and  palace,  which  the  barbarian  was 
not  unwilling  to  remove  from  the  sight  of  the 
people." 

In  the  space  of  twenty  years  since 

,         ,,,.,-,..  .  Augustus  IS  ha. 

tlie  death  of  valentinian,  nine  em-  nisiied  to  the 
perors  had  successively  disappeared  ;  '-ueuiian  villa. 
and  the  son  of  Orestes,  a  youth  recommended  only 
by  his  beauty,  would  be  the  least  entitled  to  the 
notice  of  posterity,  if  his  reign,  which  was  marked 
by  the  extinction  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  west, 
did  not  leave  a  memorable  ;rra  in  the  history  of 
mankind. k  The  patrician  Orestes  had  married  the 
daughter  of  count  Romtilus.  of  Peto\  io  in  Noricum  : 
the  name  of  Augusttis,  notwithstanding  the  jealousy 
of  power,  was   known   at  Aquileia  as  a  familiar 

li  Nomen  rcgri.s  Odoacer  a-ssumpsif,  rum  tamen  neque  purpura  nee 
resalibus  uterctur  insi^uibus.  Cassiodor.  in  Chron.  A.  D.  476.  He 
seems  to  have  assumed  the  abstract  title  of  a  king,  without  applying  it 


to  any  particular  nation  or  country. 

i  Maichus.  whose  loss  excites  our  rejrrct,  has  prescrveil  {in  txcerpt. 
Legat.  p.  9.3.)  this  extraordinary  embassy  from  the  sx'nate  to  Zeno.    The. 


anonymous  fragment,  (p.  717.)  and  the  extract  frinii  Candidus,  (apud 
Phot.  p.  176.)  are  likewise  of  some  use. 

1>  Tlie  precise  year  in  which  the  western  empire  was  extin<:uislicd,  is 
not  positively  ascertained.  The  vulvar  a'ra  of  A.  D.  47(>,  appears  to 
have  the  .siinctioii  of  authentic  chronicles.  But  the  two  dales  assignetl 
by  .loruandes,  (c.  4G.  p.  6S0.)  wouhl  delay  that  great  event  to  the  year 
479;  and  tlioii};li  JM.  de  Boat  has  overlooked  his  evidence,  he  produces 
(torn.  viii.  p.  261  —288.)  many  collateral  circumstances  in  support  of 
the  same  opinion. 
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surname;  and  the  appi-llations  of  the  two  prrciit 
ioiiiiders,  of  the  city,  and  of  the  monarchy,  were 
thus  stranfjcly  united  in  the  last  of  tlieir  successors.' 
The  son  of  Orestes  assumed  and  disgraced  tlie 
names  of  Romulus  Augustus  ;  but  the  lirst  was 
corrupted  into  Momyllus,  by  the  Greeks,  and  the 
second  has  been  changed  by  the  Latins  into  the 
contemptible  diminutive  Augustulus.  The  life  of 
this  inoll'ensive  youth  was  spared  by  the  generous 
clemency  of  Odoacer;  who  dismissed  him,  with  his 
whole  family,  from  the  imperial  palace,  fixed  his 
annual  allowance  at  six  thousand  pieces  of  gold, 
and  assigned  the  castle  of  Lucullus,  in  Campania, 
for  the  place  of  his  exile  or  retirement."'  As  soon 
as  the  Romans  breathed  from  the  toils  of  the  Punic 
war,  they  were  attracted  by  the  beauties  and  (lie 
pleasures  of  (Campania;  and  the  country-house  of 
the  elder  Scipio  at  Litcrnum  exhibited  a  lasting 
model  of  their  rustic  simplicity.''-  The  delicious 
shores  of  the  bay  of  Naples  were  crowded  with 
villas;  and  Sylla  applauded  the  masterly  skill  of 
his  rival,  who  had  seated  himself  on  the  lofty  pro- 
montory of  Misenum,  that  commands,  on  every 
side,  the  sea  and  land,  as  far  as  the  boundaries  of 
the  horizon."  The  villa  of  Alarius  was  purchased, 
within  a  few  years,  by  Lucullus,  and  the  price  had 
increased  from  two  thousand  live  hundred,  to  more 
than  fourscoie  thousand,  pounds  .sterling. !■  It  was 
adorned  by  the  new  proprietor  with  Grecian  arts, 
and  Asiatic  treasures  ;  and  the  houses  and  gardens 
of  Lucullus  obtained  a  distinguished  rank  in  the 
list  of  imperial  palaces.'i  AVhen  the  Vandals  be- 
came formidable  to  the  sea-coast,  the  Lucullan  villa, 
on  the  promontory  of  Misenum,  gradually  assumed 
the  strength  and  appellation  of  a  strong  castle,  the 
obscure  retreat  of  the  last  emperor  of  the  west. 
About  twenty  years  after  that  great  revolution,  it 
was  converted  into  a  church  and  monastery  to  re- 
ceive the  bones  of  St.  Severinus.  They  securely 
repo.sed,  amidst  the  broken  trophies  of  Cimbric  and 
Armenian  victories,  till  the  beginning  of  the  tenth 
century  ;  when  the  forlilications,  which  might  afl'ord 
a  dangerous  shelter  to  the  Saracens,  were  demo- 
lished by  the  people  of  Naples.' 
Decciy  of  the  Odoaccr  was  the  first  barbarian  who 
Roman  spirit,  rcigncd  in  Italy,  over  a  people  who 
had  once  asserted  their  just  superiority  above  the 
rest  of  mankind.     The  disgrace  of  the  Romans  still 

1  See  his  medals  in  Diicange,  (F.im.  Byz.intin.  p.  81.)  Priscus.  (ICx- 
«;erpt.  Lejat.  j).  66.  Maflci.  (OsMrrvazioni  LettLTarie,  tom.  ii.  p.  all.) 
We  may  allege  a  famous  ami  similar  case.  The  meanest  siilijerts of  the 
Roman  empiie  assumed  the  illustriouB  name  of  Patriciua,  which,  hy 
the  conversion  of  Ireland,  has  hcen  communicated  to  a  whole  nation. 

n  Ingrediens  autem  Uaveuiiam  deposuit  Augustulum  de  ref^no,  cujus 
infantiam  miserttis  concessit  ei  saii'^uinem  ;  et  quia  pulcher  eral,  tainen 
donavit  ei  reditum  sex  iniltia  solidos,  et  misit  enm  intra  Cnmpaniam 
cum  parentibus  suis  libere  vivere.  Anonym.  Vales,  p.  716.  Jornandes 
says,  (c.  46.  p.  680.)  in  Lucullano  Campaui»  castetlo  exilii  pccna  dam. 
navit. 

n  See  the  eloquent  Dccl.imation  of  Seneca.  (Epist.  Ixxxvi.)  The 
philosopher  mi:;ht  have  recollected,  that  alt  luxury  is  relative;  and 
that  the  elder  Scipio,  whose  manners  were  polished  by  study  and  con- 
versation, was  him.self  accused  of  that  vice  by  his  ruder  contemporaries, 
(Livy,  xxix.  ly) 

o  Sylla.  in  the  lansnage  of  a  soldier,  praised  his  peritia  caalrnme. 
tandi.  (Plin.  Hist.  Natiir.  xviii.  7.)  I*ha?dru8.  who  makes  its  shady 
walks  (/ff/o  viriilia)  the  scene  of  an  insipid  fable,  {ii.  5  )  has  thus  de. 
scribed  the  situation: 

Cxsar  Tiberius  quam  petens  Neapolim,"; 
InMesencnscm  villam  venisset  suam; 


excites  our  respectful  compassion,  and  we  fondly 
sympathize  with  the  imaginary  grief  and  indigna- 
tion of  their  degenerate  posterity.  Hut  the  cala- 
mities of  Italy  had  gradually  subdued  the  proud 
consciousness  of  freedom  and  glory.  In  the  age 
of  Roman  virtue,  the  provinces  were  subject  to  the 
arms,  and  the  citizens  to  the  laws,  of  the  republic  ; 
till  those  laws  were  subverted  by  civil  discord,  and 
both  the  city  and  the  provinces  became  the  servile 
[iroperty  of  a  tyrant.  The  forms  of  the  constitution, 
whit^h  alleviated  or  disguised  their  abject  slavery, 
were  abolished  by  time  and  violence;  the  Italians 
alternately  lamented  the  presence  or  the  absence 
of  the  sovereigns,  whom  they  detested  or  despised  ; 
and  the  succession  of  five  centuries  inflicted  the 
various  evils  of  military  licence,  capricious  despo- 
tism, and  elaborate  oppression.  During  the  same 
period,  the  barbarians  had  etiierged  from  obscurity 
and  contempt,  and  the  warriors  of  (Jermany  and 
Scythia  were  introduced  into  the  provinces,  as  the 
servants,  the  allies,  and  at  length  the  masters,  of 
the  Romans,  whom  they  insulted  or  protected. 
The  hatred  of  the  people  was  suppressed  by  fear  ; 
they  respected  the  spirit  and  splendour  of  the  mar- 
tial chiefs  who  were  invested  with  the  honouis  of 
the  empire  ;  and  the  fate  of  Rome  had  long  de- 
pended on  the  sword  of  those  formidable  strangeis. 
The  stern  Ricimer,  who  trampled  on  the  ruins  of 
Italy,  had  exercised  the  power,  without  assuming 
the  title,  of  a  king ;  and  the  patient  Romans  were 
insensibly  prepared  to  acknowledge  the  royalty  of 
Odoacer  and  his  barbaric  succes.sors. 
The  king  of  Italy  was  not  unworthy  „, 

.  Character  and 

of  the  high  station  to  which  his  valour  reifrn  of  Odoncer, 

Jr.  II  1.     1     1  •  ,  ■     A.  D.  476— 4U0. 

and  fortune  had  exalted  tni:^  :  Ins 
savage  manners  were  polished  by  the  habits  of  con- 
versation ;  and  he  respected,  though  a  conqueror 
and  a  barbarian,  the  institutions,  and  even  the  pre- 
judices, of  his  subjects.  After  an  interval  of  .seven 
years,  Odoacer  restored  the  consulship  of  the  west. 
For  himself,  he  modestly,  or  proudly,  declined  an 
honour  which  was  still  a<-eepted  by  the  emperors  of 
the  cast ;  but  the  curule  chair  was  successively  filled 
by  eleven  of  the  most  illustrious  senators  ;'  and  the 
list  is  adorned  by  the  respectable  name  of  Basilius, 
whose  virtues  claimed  the  friendship  and  grateful 
applause  of  Sidonius,  his  client.'  The  laws  of  the 
emperors  were  strictly  enforced,  and  the  civil  ad- 

QuEe  montesummo  pnsita  Lucutli  manu 
Prospi'Ctat  Sicnluni  it  pruspicit  Tnseum  mare. 

P  From  seven  myriads  and  a  half  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  myriads 
of  drachmae.  \'et  even  in  the  possession  of  IMarius,  it  was  a  luxurious 
retirement.  Tlie  Romans  derided  his  indolence:  the)*  soon  bewailed 
his  activity.     See  I*lntarch,  in  Mario,  tom.  ii.  p.  521. 

1  l^uculms  had  other  villas  of  equal,  thoUKh  varinu.s,  mafrnifieenee, 
at  Uaiic,  Naples,  Tuseulum,  &c.  He  bo.Tsted  that  he  chantred  his  cli- 
mate with  the  storks  and  cranes.  l*lularch,  in  l.ucull.  torn.  iii.  p.  Ibt3. 

r  Severinus  died  in  Noricum,  A.  D  4K2.  Six  years  afterwards,  his 
botly,  which  scattered  miracles  as  it  p.i.s.sed,  was  transported  by  his  dis. 
ciples  into  Italy.  1'he  devotion  of  a  \ea|iolitan  lady  invited  the  -saint 
to  the  Lucullan  villa,  in  the  place  of  Auifustulus,  who  w.is  probably 
no  more.  See  Baronius  [Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D.  406.  So.  30,  .^I.)  and 
'I'illemont,  (Mem.  Lcetes.  tom.  xvi.  p.  178—181.)  from  the  original  life 
by  Kiif4ippiiis.  The  narrative  of  the  last  migration  of  Severinus  to 
Naples,  is  likewise  an  authentic  piece. 

»  The  ccnisular  Fiusti  may  be  found  in  Pagi  or  Muratori.  The  con- 
suls named  by  Odoacer,  or  perlia|is  by  the  Roman  -senate,  appear  to 
have  been  acknowledg^ed  in  tlie  eastern  empire. 

t  Sidonius  Apolliiiaris  (I.  i.  epist.  9.  p.  22.  edit.  Sirmond)  hascompareu 
the  two  Icailing  senators  of  his  time,  (A.  I).  468.)  Geunadius  Avieima 
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ministration  of  Italy  was  still  exercised  by  the  pr*- 
torian  pra?fect,  and  his  subordinate  officers.     Odo- 
acer  devolved  on  the  Roman  magistrates  the  odions 
and  oppressive  task  of  collecting  the  public  revenue ; 
but  be  reserved  for  himself  the  merit  of  seasonable 
and  popular  indulgence."     Like  the  rest  of  the  bar- 
barians, he  had  been  instructed  in  the  Arian  heresy  ; 
but  he  revered  the  monastic  and  episcopal  charac- 
ters ;   and  the  silence  of  the  catholics  attests  the 
toleration  which  they  enjoyed.     The  peace  of  the 
city  required  the   interposition  of  his  pnefect  Ba- 
silius  in  the  choice  of  a  Roman  pontiff:  the  decree 
which  restrained  the  clergy  from  alienating  their 
lands,  was  ultimately  designed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people,  whose  devotion  would  have  been  taxed  to 
repair  the  dilapidations  of  the  church.*     Italy  was 
protected  by   the  arms  of  its  conqueror;    and   its 
frontiers  were  respected  by  the  barbarians  of  Gaul 
and  Germany,  who  had  so  long  insulted  the  feeble 
race  of  Theodosius.     Odoacer  passed  the  Hadriatic, 
to  chastise  the  assassins  of  the  emperor  Ncpos,  and 
to  acquire  the  maritime  province  of  Dalmatia.     He 
passed  the  Alps,  to  rescue  the  remains  of  Noricum 
from  Fava,  or  Feletheus,  king  of  the  Rugians,  who 
held  his  residence   beyond  the  Danube.     The  king 
was  vanquished  in  battle,  and  led  away  prisoner;  a 
numerous  colony  of  captives  and  subjects  was  trans- 
planted into  Italy  ;  and  Rome,  after  a  long  period 
of  defeat  and  disgrace,  might  claim  the  triumph  of 
her  barbarian  master.^ 
Miserable  state      Notwithstanding  the  prudence  and 
ofiiaiy.      success  of  Odoacer,  his  kingdom  ex- 
hibited the  sad  prospect  of  misery  and  desolation. 
Since  the  age  of  Tiberius,  the  decay  of  agriculture 
had  been  felt  in  Italy  ;  and  it  was  a  just  subject  of 
complaint,  that  the   life  of  the  Roman  people  de- 
pended on  the  accidents  of  the  winds  and  waves.^ 
In  the  division  and  decline  of  the  empire,  the  tri- 
butary  harvests  of  Egypt  and   Africa  were  with- 
drawn ;  the  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  continually 
diminished  with  the  means  of  subsistence  ;  and  the 
country  was  exhausted  by  the  irretrievable  losses  of 
war,    famine,"   and    pestilence.     St.    Ambrose    has 
deplored  the  ruin  of  a  populous  district,  which  had 
been  once  adorned  with   the  flourishing  cities  of 
Bologna,  Modena,  Regium,  and  Placentia.'    Pope 
Gclasius  was  a  subject  of  Odoacer ;  and  he  affirms, 
with  strong  exaggeration,  that  in  .Emilia,  Tuscany, 
and  the  adjacent  provinces,  the  human  species  was 
almost  extirpated.'     The  plebeians  of  Rome,  who 

nod  Ci£cina  Basiliiis.  To  the  former  lie  assigns  the  specious,  to  the 
latter  the  solid,  virtues  of  public  and  private  life.  A  Basilius,  junior, 
Jiossihly  Ins  son,  was  consul  in  the  y:ar  480. 

u  Epiplianius  interceded  for  the  people  of  Pavia;  and  the  kin^  first 
j;rante<l  an  indulgence  of  6ve  years,  and  afterwards  relieved  them  from 
the  oppression  of  Peta^ius,  the  praetorian  prefect.  (Eunodius,  in  Vit. 
St.  Epiphan.  in  Sirniond,  Oper.  torn.  i.  p.  1670.  1672.) 

X  See  Baronius,  Annal.  Eccles.  .\.  D.  483.  No.  10 — lo.  Sixteen  years 
afterwards,  the  irregular  proceedings  of  Basilius  were  coudenine'd  by 
pope  Symniachus  in  a  Roman  synod. 

y  The  wars  of  Odoacer  are  concisely  mentioned  by  Paul  the  Deacon, 
(de  Gesl.  Lansobard.  I.  i.  c.  19.  p.  767.  edit.  Grot.)  and  in  the  two 
Chronicles  of  Ca.ssindorius  and  Cuspinian.  The  life  of  St.  Severinus,  by 
Kui;ippius,  which  the  count  de  Bnal,  (Hist,  des  Peuples.  &c.  torn.  viii. 
c.  I.  4.  8,  0.)  has  diligently  studied,  illustrates  the  ruin  of  Noricum  aud 
the  Bavarian  antiquities. 

<  Tacit.  Annal.  iii.  M.  The  Uecherches  sur  rAdministration  des 
Terrcs  chez  les  Romains,'(p.  351—361.)  clearly  slate  the  prufircssof 
internal  decay. 


were  fed  by  the  hand  of  their  master,  perished  or 
disappeared,  as  soon  as  his  liberality  was  suppressed  ; 
the  decline  of  the  arts  reduced  the  industrious  me- 
chanic to  idleness  and  want ;  and  the  senators,  w  ho 
might  support  with  patience  the  ruin  of  their  coun- 
try, bewailed  their  private  loss  of  wealth  and  luxury. 
One  third  of  those  ample  estates,  to  which  the  ruin 
of  Italy  is  originally  imputed,''  was  extorted  for  the 
use  of  the  conquerors.     Injuries  were  aggravated 
by  insults  ;  the  sense  of  actual  sufferings  was  im- 
bittered  by  the  fear  of  more  dreadful  evils;  and  as 
new  lands  were  allotted  to  new  swarms  of  barbari- 
ans, each  senator  was  apprehensive  lest  the  arbi- 
trary surveyors  should  approach  his  favourite  villa, 
or  his  most  profitable  farm.     The  least  unfortunate 
were  those  who  submitted  without  a  murmur  to  the 
power  which  it  was  impos.sible  to  resist.     Since  they 
desired  to  live,  they  owed  some  gratitude  to  the 
tyrant  who  had  spared  their  lives  ;  and  since  he  was 
the  absolute  master  of  their  fortunes,  the  portion 
which  he  left  must  be  accepted  as  his  pure   and 
voluntary  gift.^     The  distress  of  Italy  w  as  mitigated 
by  the  prudence  and  humanity  of  Odoacer,  who  had 
bound   himself,  as    the  price  of   his   elevation,  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  a   licentious  and  turbulent 
multitude.     The  kings  of  the  barbarians  were  fre- 
quently  resisted,  deposed,  or   murdered,  by   their 
native  subjects;  and   the  various  bands  of  Italian 
mercenaries,  who  associated  under  the  standard  of 
an  elective  general,  claimed  a  larger  privilege  of 
freedom   and    rapine.     A    monarchy    destitute    of 
national   union,  and  hereditary  right,  hastened  to 
its  dissolution.     After  a   reign  of  fourteen  years, 
Odoacer  was  oppressed  by  the  superior  genius  of 
Thcodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  a  hero  alike  ex- 
cellent in  the  arts  of  war  and  of  government,  who 
restored  an  age  of  peace  and  prosperity,  and  whose 
name   still   excites   and  deserves  the  attention   of 
mankind. 


CHAP.  XXXVII. 

Orir/ht,  prcffress,  and  effects  of  the  iixmastic  life. — 
Conversiim  of  the  harharians  to  christiaiiiti/  and 
Arianism. — Persecution  of  the  Vauilals  in  Africa. 
- — Extinction  of  Arianism  among  the  barbarians. 

The  indissoluble  connexion  of  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical afl'airs,  has  compelled,  and  encouraged,  me  to 

«  A  famine,  which  afflicted  Italy  at  the  time  of  the  irruption  of 
Odoacer,  king  ofihe  Heriili,  is  eloqiientlv  described  in  prose  and  verse, 
by  a  I'rench  poet.  (l.es  Mois,  torn.  ii.  p."  174.  20t;.  edit,  in  IJmo.)  I 
am  ignorant  from  whence  he  derives  his  information  ;  but  I  am  well 
assured  tli.it  lie  relates  some  facts  iiicomi>atible  with  the  truth  of 
history. 

b  See  the  thirty -ninth  epistle  of  St.  Ambrose,  as  it  is  i^uoted  byMura- 
tori,  sopra  le  .Aniichita  llalianc.  torn.  i.  Dissert,  xxi.  p.  354. 

c  .Emilia,  Tuscia,  cetera-oue  provincia-  in  ijuibus  hominiim  prope 
niillus  ex>istit  Gelasius  Episl.  ad  Androuiachum,  ap.  Barouium, 
Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D,  4()!>.  No.  3<i. 

il  Vcrumiiiie  conlitentibus,  latiflindia  pcrdidere  Italiam.  Phii.  Hist. 
Natur.  x\iii.  7. 

e  Such  are  the  topics  of  consolation,  or  rather  of  patience,  which 
Cicero  (ail  Familiares.  lib.  ix,  Episl.  17  )  suggests  to  his  friend  Pa. 
pirius  P;vtus,  under  the  military  despotism  of  Ctejar.  The  arcumenl, 
however,  uf  "  vivere  pulcherrimum  diixi,"  is  more  forcibly  address«.*l 
to  a  Roman  idiilosoplicr,  who  po.>seS5cd  the  free  alternative  of  life  oc 
death. 
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relate  the  progress,  the  persecutions,  the  cslablish- 
nieiit,  tlic  divisions,  the  final  triumph,  and  the  gr,>- 
dual  corruption,  of  Christianity.  1  have  purposely 
delayed  the  consideration  of  two  religious  events, 
interesting  in  the  study  of  human  nature,  and  im- 
portant in  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire. 
I.  The  institution  of  the  monastic  life;'  and,  II. 
The  conversion  of  the  northern  barbarians. 

,  „.  I.  Prosperity  and  peace  introduced 

I,  The   moxas.  i         /  i 

TIC  LIFE.  Ori-  the  distinction  of  the  vuhjar  and  the 
iriQ  of  the  niunks.  ...  ,,      »,,       ,  '  ,  ■ 

ascetic  christians. "  The  loose  and  im- 
perfect practice  of  religion  satisfied  the  conscience 
of  the  multitude.  The  prince  or  magistrate,  the 
soldier  or  merchant,  reconciled  their  fervent  zeal, 
and  implicit  faith,  with  the  exercise  of  their  pro- 
fession, the  pursuit  of  their  interest,  and  the  indul- 
gence of  their  passions ;  but  the  ascetics,  who 
obeyed  and  abused  the  rigid  precepts  of  the  gospel, 
were  inspired  by  the  savage  enthusiasm,  which  re- 
presents man  as  a  criminal,  and  God  as  a  tyrant. 
They  seriously  renounced  the  business,  and  the 
pleasures,  of  the  age  ;  abjured  the  use  of  wine,  of 
flesh,  and  of  marriage  ;  chastised  their  body,  morti- 
fied their  affections,  and  embraced  a  life  of  misery, 
as  the  price  of  eternal  happiness,  in  the  reign  of 
Constantine,  the  ascetics  lied  from  a  profane  and 
degenerate  world,  to  perpetual  solitude,  or  religious 
society.  Like  the  fir.st  christians  of  .Jerusalem,' 
they  resigned  the  use,  or  the  property,  of  their  tem- 
poral possessions;  established  regular  communities 
of  the  same  sex,  and  a  similar  disposition;  and  as- 
sumed the  names  of  Hermits,  Monks,  and  Anaclto- 
rets,  expressive  of  their  lonely  retreat  in  a  natural 
or  artificial  desert.  They  soon  acquired  the  respect 
of  the  world,  which  they  despised  ;  and  the  loudest 
applause  was  bestowed  on  this  Divine  Philoso- 
phy,'' which  surpassed,  without  the  aid  of  science 
or  reason,  the  laborious  virtues  of  the  Grecian 
schools.  The  monks  might  indeed  contend  with 
the  stoics,  in  the  contempt  of  fortune,  of  pain,  and 
of  death  :  the  Pythagorean  silence  and  submission 
were  revived  in  their  servile  discipline  ;  and  they 

a  The  origin  of  the  tnoii.istir  mstitiitinn  lia.s  been  laboriously  dis- 
cussed by  Tliomasin  (Di-itiiiliiu-  il.-  l'F.;;lisc.  lorn.  i.  p.  Mly— M26.)  Jttid 
Helyot,  (Ilisl.  drs  Ordris  Moii:i>lii|iiis,  lorn,  i.  p.  I-GC.)  Tlicse  au. 
thors  arc  very  U-anifd  and  tolerably  honest,  and  their  difference  of 
opinion  shows  the  subject  in  its  full  extent.  S'et  the  cautious  jirotes. 
lant,  vvho  distrusts  a»t/ popish  Kuides,  may  consult  the  seventh  book 
of  Bingham's  Christian  Antiijuities. 

b  See  linseb.  Demonstrat.  EvauRcl.  (I.  i.  p.  20,  21.  edit.  f;ra?c.  Rob. 
Stephani,  Paris,  1515.)  In  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  published  twelve 
years  after  the  Demonstration,  Eusebius  (I.  ii.  c.  17.)  .asserts  the  chris. 
tianity  of  the  Theraputa? :  but  he  appears  ignorant,  that  a  similar  in. 
stitution  was  actually  revived  in  Egypt. 

c  Ca,ssian  (Collat.  xviii.  5.)  ilainis  this  origin  for  the  institution  of 
the  Cfcnobites,  which  gradually  decayed  till  it  was  restored  by  An. 
thoDy  and  bis  disciples. 

d  il0e\f/iUTuTOi'  t<iit  T(  XOII^^  tiv  avGpto-!T»;  cXdnffa  irapa  OcH  »(  Toi. 
avTti  tlnXoootpiu.  These  are  the  expressive  word.s  of  Sozomen,  who 
copiously  and  agreeably  describes  (I.  i.  c.  12,  1.1,  14.)  the  origin  and 
progress  of  this  uionkish  philosophy.  (See  Suicer.  The.saur.  Eccles. 
tom,  ii.  p.  Mil.)  Some  modern  writers,  Lipsius  (torn.  iv.  p.  448. 
Manudiict.  a. I  I'hilosopb.  Stoic,  hi.  13.)  and  la  Mothe  le  Vayer  (tom. 
ix.  de  la  Verln  des  Paycn-s,  p.  228— 262.)  have  conip.ared  the  Carmelites 
to  the  Pythagoreans,  and  the  Cynics  to  the  Capucliins. 

e  The 'Carmelites  derive  their  pedigree,  in  regular  succession,  from 
the  prophet  Elij.ili  (Sec  the  Theses  of  Bcziers.  A.  D.  1082.  in  Bayle  s 
Noiivelles  de  la  Urpubli({ue  des  Leltres,  Oiuvres,  torn.  i.  p.  Hi,  &< . 
and  the  jirolix  irony  of  the  Ordres  Moiiaflliques,  an  anonymous  work, 
tom.  i.  p  1—433.  ,  lierlin,  1751.)  Rome,  and  the  inquisition  of  Spain, 
silenced  the  profane  criticism  of  the  Jesuits  of  Tlanders,  (Helynt,  Hi.st. 
des  Ordres  Mfinastiqnes,  tom.  i.  p.  282-^300.)  and  the  statue  of  Elijah, 
•  he  Carmelite,  ban  been  erected  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter.  (Voyages 
du  P.  Labat,  loru.  iii,  \i.  87.) 


disdained,  as  firmly  as  the  cynics  themselves,  all 
the  forms  and  tiecencics  of  civil  society.  But  the 
votaries  of  this  divine  philosophy  aspired  to  imitate 
a  purer  and  more  perfect  model.  They  trod  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  prophets,  who  had  retired  to  the 
desert;"  and  they  restored  the  devout  and  contem- 
plative life,  which  had  been  instituted  by  tlic  Essc- 
iiians,  in  Palestine  and  Egypt.  The  philosophic  eye 
of  Pliny  had  surveyed  with  astonishment  a  solitary 
people,  who  dwelt  among  the  palm-trees  near  the 
Dead  sea  ;  who  subsisted  without  money,  who  were 
propagated  without  women,  and  who  derived  from 
the  disgust  and  repentance  of  mankind,  a  perpetual 
supply  of  voluntary  associates.' 

Egypt,  the  fruitful  parent  of  super-    . 

.   .  ,     ,      ,  ,         ,.     Antony  and  the 

stition,  adorded  the  first  example  of  im.nks  of  Egypt, 
the  monastic  life.     Antony, '•  an   illi-  "    ' 

fcratei'  youth  of  the  lower  parts  of  Thcbais,  dis- 
tributed his  patrimony,"  deserted  his  family  and 
native  home,  and  executed  his  monastic  penance 
with  original  and  intrepid  fanaticism.  After  a  long 
and  painful  uoviciatc,  among  the  tombs,  and  in  a 
ruined  tower,  lie  boldly  advanced  into  the  desert 
three  days'  journey  to  the  eastward  of  the  Nile  ; 
di.seovered  a  lonely  spot,  which  possessed  the  ad- 
vantages of  shade  and  water,  and  fixed  his  last 
residence  on  mount  Colzim,  near  the  l?ed  sea; 
where  an  ancient  monastery  .still  preserves  tin;  name 
and  memory  of  the  saint.''  The  curious  devotion  of 
the  christians  pursued  him  to  the  desert  ;  and 
when  he  was  obliged  to  appear  at  Alexandria,  in 
the  face  of  mankind,  he  supported  his  fame  with 
discretion  and  dignity.  He  enjoyed  the  friend- 
ship of  Athanasius,  whose  doctrine  he  approved ; 
and  the  Egyptian  peasant  respectfully  declined  a 
respectful  invitation  from  the  emperor  .  „  „., 

'  '^  A.  D.  251—356. 

Constantine.  The  venerable  patriarcli 
(for  Antony  attained  the  age  of  one  hundred  and 
five  years)  beheld  the  numerous  progeny  which  had 
been  formed  by  his  example  and  his  les.soiis.  The 
prolific  colonies  of  monks  multiplied  with  rapid  in- 
crease on  the  sands  of  Libya,  upon  the  rocks  of 

f  Plin.  Hist.  Natnr.  v.  15.  Gens  sola,  et  ni  toto  orbc  prater  ceteras 
mira,  sine  ulli  femina,  omni  venere  abdicata,  sine  pecuniil,  socia  pal- 
niarnni.  Ita  per  secniornm  millia  (incredibde  dicttl)  gens  ffilerna  est 
in  qu',  nemo  nascitur.  Tam  fcecunda  illis  aliorum  vilie  pcenitentia 
est.  He  places  them  just  beyond  the  noxious  intluence  of  the  lake,  and 
names  Engaddi  and  Ma.sada  a.s  the  nearest  towns.  The  Laura,  and 
nionaslery  of  St.  Sabas,  could  not  be  far  distant  from  this  place.  See 
Keland.  J'alcstin.  tom.  i.  p.  295.  tom.  ii.  p.  763  S74.  880.  SWI. 

e  See  Athanas.  Op.  tom.  ii.  p.  450—505.  and  the  Vit.  Patrum,  p.  26 
—74.  with  Rosweydes  Annotations.  The  former  is  the  Greek  origi. 
nal  i  the  latter  a  very  ancient  Latiu  version  by  Evagriu.s,  the  friend  of 
St.  Jerom. 

Il  rpaii^iora  nfv  naOciv  UK  fivefrxfro.  Athanas.  tom.  ii.  in  Vit.  St. 
Anton,  p.  452.  and  the  assertion  of  bis  total  ignorance  has  been  received 
by  many  of  the  ancients  and  moderns.  But  Tilleniont  (Mem.  Eccles. 
tom.  vii.  p.  666.)  shows,  by  some  probable  arguments,  that  Antony 
could  read  and  write  in  the  Coptic,  his  native  tongue;  and  that  be  was 
only  a  stranger  to  the  C'reelr  letters.  The  philosopher  Synesius  (p. 
51.)  acknowledges,  that  the  natural  genius  of  Antony  did  not  require 
tlie  aid  of  learning. 

■  i  ^Srxirtc  antem  ernnt  ei  trecentse  uberes,  et  valdc  optimte.  (Vit. 
Patr.  I.  i.  p.  36.)  If  the  ylrxira  be  a  square  measure  of  an  hundred 
i:-y|ilian  cubits,  (Roswevde,  Onomasticon  ad  Vit.  Patrum,  p.  1014, 
nil.',.)  and  the  Egyptian  cubit  of  all  ages  be  equal  to  twenty-two  Eng- 
lish inches  (Grav'es,  vol.  i.  p.  23.1.)  the  arura  will  consist  of  about 
tlncr  <|Uarters  of  an  En;:lish  acre. 

k  The  description  of  the  monastery  is  given  by  ,Terom,  (torn, 
i  p.  248,  249.  in  Vit.  Hilarion.)  and  the  I'.  Sicard,  (Missions  du  Le. 
v.mt,  tom.  V.  p.  122—200.)  Their  accounts  cannot  always  be  recnri. 
cilid  :  the  father  painted  from  his  fancy,  and  the  Jesuit  from  his  expe- 
rience. 
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Thebais.  and  in  the  cities  of  the  Nile.  To  the  south 
of  Alexandria,  the  mountain,  and  adjacent  desert, 
of  Nitria,  were  peopled  by  five  thousand  anachorets ; 
and  the  traveller  may  still  investigate  the  ruins  of 
fifty  monasteries,  which  were  planted  in  that  barren 
soil  by  the  disciples  of  Antony.'  In  the  Upper  The- 
bais, the  vacant  island  of  Tabenne""  was  occupied 
by  Pachomius  and  fourteen  hundred  of  his  brethren. 
That  holy  abbot  successively  founded  nine  monas- 
teries of  men,  and  one  of  women  ;  and  the  festival 
of  Easter  sometimes  collected  tifty  thousand  reli- 
gious persons,  who  followed  his  anyelic  rule  of  dis- 
cipline." The  stately  and  populous  city  of  Ox)Tin- 
chos,  the  seat  of  christian  orthodoxy,  had  devoted 
the  temples,  the  public  edifices,  and  even  the  ram- 
parts, to  pious  and  charitable  uses  ;  and  the  bishop, 
who  might  preach  in  twelve  churches,  computed  ten 
thousand  females  and  twenty  thousand  males  of  the 
monastic  profession."  The  Egyptians,  who  gloried  in 
this  marvellous  revolution,were  disposed  to  hope,  and 
to  believe,  that  the  number  of  the  monks  was  equal 
to  the  remainder  of  the  people  ;p  and  posterity  might 
repeatthe  saying,  which  had  formerly  been  applied 
to  the  sacred  animals  of  the  same  country,  that,  in 
Egypt,  it  was  less  difficult  to  find  a  god,  than  a  man. 
Propagation  of  Athanasius  introduced  into  Rome  the 
the  monastic  life    knowledge  and  practice  of  the  raonas- 

at  Rome,  "  \        ,     „    ■  ■  1.1 

A.  D.  341.  tic  life  ;  and  a  school  of  this  new  philo- 
sophy was  opened  by  the  disciples  of  Antony,  who 
accompanied  their  primate  to  the  holy  threshold  of 
the  Vatican.  The  strange  and  savage  appearance 
of  these  Egyptians  excited,  at  first,  horror  and  con- 
tempt, and,  at  length,  applause  and  zealous  imita- 
tion. The  senators,  and  more  especially  the  matrons, 
transformed  their  palaces  and  villas  into  religious 
houses  ;  and  the  narrow  institution  of  six  vestals, 
was  eclipsed  by  the  frequent  monasteries,  which 
were  seated  on  the  ruins  of  ancient  temples,  and  in 
the  midst  of  the  Roman  forum.i  Infiamed  by  the 
example  of  Antony,  a  Syrian  youth,  whose  name 

was  Hilarion,'  fixed  his  dreary  abode 
Hilarion  in  Pales-  ,     ,         ,     ,     .  ^i  i 

tine,  on  a  sandy  beach,  between  the  sea  and 

A.  D.  328. 


a  morass,  about  seven  miles  from  Gaza. 
The  austere  penance  in  which  he  persisted  forty- 
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eight  years,  diffused  a  similar  enthusiasm  ;  and  the 
holy  nian  was  followed   by  a  train  of  two  or  three 
thousand  anachorets,  whenever  he  visited  the  innu- 
merable monasteries   of  Palestine.     The   fame   of 
Basil'  is  immortal  in  the  monastic  his-    3^,,,  j„  p„nius_ 
tory  of  the  east.     With  a  mind,  that      a.  d.  360. 
had  tasted  the  learning  and  eloquence  of  Athens  ; 
with  an  ambition,  scarcely  to  be  satisfied  by  the 
archbishopric  of  Ca>sarea,  Basil  retired  to  a  savage 
solitude  in  Pontus ;  and  deigned,  for  a  while,  to 
give  laws  to  the   spiritual  colonies  which  he  pro- 
fusely scattered  along  the  coast  of  the  Black  sea. 
In  the  west,  Martin  of  Tours,'  a  sol-   Martin  in  Gaul, 
dier,  a  hermit,  a  bishop,  and  a  saint,         A.D.  370. 
established  the  monasteries  of  Gaul ;  two  thousand 
of  his  disciples  followed  him  to  the  grave  ;  and  his 
eloquent  historian  challenges  the  deserts  of  The- 
bais, to  produce,  in  a  more  favourable  climate,  a 
champion   of  equal    virtue.     The  progress   of  the 
monks  was  not  less  rapid,  or  universal,  than  that  of 
Christianity  itself.     Every  province,   and,  at   last, 
every  city,  of  the  empire,  was  filled  with  their  in- 
creasing multitudes ;  and  the  bleak  and  barren  isles, 
from  Lerins  to  Lipari,  that  arise  out  of  the  Tuscan 
sea,  were  chosen  by  the  anachorets,  for  the  place 
of  their  voluntary  exile.     An  easy  and  perpetual 
intercourse  by  sea  and  land  connected  the  provinces 
of  the  Roman  world  ;  and  the  life  of  Hilarion  dis- 
plays the  facility  with  which  an  indigent  hermit  of 
Palestine  might  traverse  Egypt,  embark  for  Sicily, 
escape  to  Epirus,  and  finally  settle  in  the  island  of 
Cyprus."     The  Latin  christians  embraced  the  reli- 
gious institutions   of  Rome.     The   pilgrims,  who 
visited  .Jerusalem,  eagerly  copied,  in  the  most  dis- 
tant climates  of  the  earth,  the  faithful  model  of  the 
monastic   life.      The  disciples   of   Antony    spread 
themselves  beyond  the  tropic,  over  the  christian 
empire  of  ^jthiopia."     The  monastery  of  Banchor,^ 
in  Flintshire,  which  contained  above  two  thousand 
brethren,  dispersed  a  nupierous  colony  among  the 
barbarians  of  Ireland  f  and   lona,  one  of  the  He- 
brides, which  was  planted  by  the  Irish  monks,  dif- 
fused over  the  northern  regions  a  doubtful  ray  of 
science  and  superstition." 


1  Jernm.  torn.  i.  p.  14ii.  ail  Enstnchiura.  Hist.  Lausiac.  c.  7.  in  Vit. 
Patrum.  p.  712.  The  P.  Sicard  (Missions  du  Levant,  ton),  ii.  p.  2y— 
79.)  visited,  and  liius  described,  this  desert,  which  now  contains  four 
monasteries,  and  twenty  or  thirty  monks.  See  D'Auvillc,  Description 
de  rEuypte,  p.  74. 

m  Tabenne  is  a  small  island  in  the  Nile,  in  the  diocese  of  Tentyra  or 
Dendera,  between  the  modern  town  of  Gtrsic,  and  the  rnins  of  ancient 
Thebes.  (DAnville,  p.  194.)  M.  deTilleniont  doubts  whether  it  was  nn 
isle;  but  1  may  conclude,  from  his  own  facts,  that  the  primitive  name 
was' afterwards  transferred  to  the  great  monastery  of  liau  or  Pabau. 
(Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  vii.  p.  678.  Ii88.) 

n  See  in  the  Codex  Reeularum  (published  by  Lucas  Holstenins, 
Rome,  1661.)  a  preface  of  >St.  Jeroin  to  his  Latin  version  of  the  Uule  of 
Pachomius,  torn,  i    p.  61. 

o  Rutin,  c  5.  in  Vit,  P,ilrum.  p.  459.  He  calls  it  civitas  ampla  valde 
et  popnlnsi.  and  reckons  twelve  cliurclies.  Strabo  (1.  xvii.  p.  n6U.) 
and  Animianus  (xxii.  16  )  have  made  honourable  mention  of  Oxyrin- 
chus,  whose  inhabitants  adored  a  small  fish  in  a  raagniticent  teniule. 

r  Quanti  popnii  habcntur  in  iirbibus,  taiita  parna  habentur  in  desertis 
multitndines  mouachornm.  Rutin,  c.  7.  in  Vit.  Patrnm,  p.  461.  lie 
gonffralulates  the  fortunate  chaii|le. 

q  The  introduction  of  the  monastic  life  into  Rome  and  Italy,  is  oc- 
casionally mentioned  by  Jeroin,  (loui.  i.  p.  119.  I'iH.  199.) 

r  Seethe  Life  of  llilarion,  by  .><1.  .leroin,  (torn.  I.  p.  241.  252.)  The 
»tories  of  Paul,  Hilarion,  and  Malclms,  by  the  same  author,  arc  ad- 
mirably told  ;  and  the  only  defect  of  these  pleasing  compositions  is  the 
want  of  truth  and  common  sense. 

•  His  original  retreat  was  ill  asmall  village  on  the  banks  of  the  Ins, 


not  far  from  Neo-Ciesarea.  The  ten  or  twelve  years  of  his  moiiaslic 
life  were  disturbed  by  lonir  and  frequent  avocations.  Some  critics  have 
disputed  the  authenticity' of  his  .iscetic  rules;  but  the  external  evi- 
dence is  wei{;lily,  and  they  can  only  prove  that  it  is  tlie  work  of  a  real 
or  aflected  eiithiisiast.  See  Tillemont,  Mem.  iiccle.s.  torn.  ix.  p.  ti36 — 
644.     Helyot,  Hist,  des  OrdresMoiiastiipies,  tom.  i.  p.  175 — 181. 

t  See  his  Life,  and  the  Three  Dialn;:iies  hy  Sulpicius  Severus,  who 
asserts  (Dialog,  i.  16.)  that  the  liooksellersof  Rome  were  delighted  with 
the  qiiick  and  ready  sale  of  his  popular  work. 

11  Wlieii  Hilarion  sailed  from  Parotoniiim  to  Cape  Pachynns  he 
ntfered  to  pay  his  passage  with  a  hook  of  the  Gospels.  Posthumian,  a 
G.itlic  monk,  who  had  visited  Etryjit,  rnniid  a  merchant-ship  bound 
from  Alexandria  to  Marseilles  and  performed  the  voyage  in  thirty  dajrs, 
(Snip.  Sever.  Dialog.!.  1.)  Athanasius,  who  addressed  his  lileof  St. 
Antony  to  the  foreign  monks,  was  obliged  to  hasten  the  composition, 
that  it  might  be  ready  for  the  sailing  of  the  tleets,  (tom.  ii.  p.  451.) 

X  See  Jeroin,  (tom.  i.  Ji.  12tJ.)  As-semnnni,  (Bibliot.  Orient,  lorn.  iv.  p. 
92.  11.  t*.57.  919.)  and  Geddcs,  (Church  History  of  Ethiopia,  p.  29 — 31.) 
Tlie  Abyssinian  monks  adhere  very  strictly  to  the  primitive  institution. 

y  Camden's  Hritannia,  vol.  i.  p.  iM^tt,  C,G7. 

z  All  that  learning  can  extract  from  the  tubbish  of  the  dark  a-ges  is 
copiously  stated  by  archbishop  Usher,  in  his  Britaunicarum  Ecclesi. 
arum  Antiquilates,  cap.  xvi.  p.  425—501 

n  This  small,  though  not  liarren,  s|)ot,  lona,  Hy,  or  Columbkill, 
only  two  miles  in  length,  and  one  mite  in  breadth,  has  lieeii  distin- 
guished, I.  by  the  moii,aslery  of  St.  Columba,  founded  A.  I>.  566;  whose 
abbot  exercised  an  extraordinary  jurisdiction  over  the  bishops  of  Cale- 
donia ;  2.  By  a  classic  library,  which  afTordecl  soiue  hopes  of  ao  entire 
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CiusM  of  its  These  unliappy  exiles  from  social 
rapul  progriB.  |ifj,  ^.^.^g  inipdled  l>y  the  (lark  ami 
iiuplacal>lc  ^fiiius  ol  superstition.  Their  mutual 
resolution  «as  supported  by  the  example  of  rail- 
lions,  of  either  sex,  of  every  a>re,  and  of  every  rank  ; 
ar>d  each  proselyte,  who  entered  the  j;ates  of  a  monas- 
tery, v\as  persuaded,  that  he  trod  the  steep  and 
thorny  path  of  eternal  happiness.''  But  the  opera- 
tion of  these  religions  motives  was  variously  deter- 
mined hy  the  temper  and  situation  of  mankind. 
Keason  misht  subdue,  or  passion  niiRht  suspend, 
their  inlluenee  :  but  they  acted  most  forcibly  on  the 
inlirm  minds  of  children  and  females  ;  they  were 
strengthened  by  secret  remorse,  or  accidental  mis- 
fortune; and  they  might  derive  some  aid  from  the 
temporal  considerations  of  vanity  or  interest.  It 
was  naturally  supposed,  that  the  pious  and  humble 
monks,  wlio  had  renounced  the  world,  to  aceomplisli 
the  work  of  (heir  salvation,  were  the  best  (lualilied 
fertile  spiritual  f;overnnicnt  of  the  christians.  The 
reluctant  hermit  was  torn  from  bis  cell,  and  seated, 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  on  the  epis- 
copal throne:  the  monasteries  of  Egypt,  of  Gaul, 
and  of  the  east,  supplied  a  regular  sueces.sion  of 
saints  and  bishops ;  and  ambition  soon  discovered 
the  se<'ret  road  which  led  to  the  possession  of  wealth 
and  honours.''  The  popular  monks,  whose  reputa- 
tion was  ((mnceted  with  the  fame  aiul  success  of  the 
order,  assiduously  laboured  to  multiply  the  number 
of  their  fellow-captives.  They  insinuated  them- 
selves into  noble  and  opulent  families;  and  the 
specious  arts  of  llattery  and  seduction  were  employ- 
ed to  secure  those  proselytes,  who  might  bestow 
wealth  or  dignity  on  the  monastic  profession.  The 
indignant  father  bewailed  the  loss,  perhaps,  of  an 
only  son  ;  ^  the  credulous  maid  was  betrayed  by  va- 
nity to  violate  the  laws  of  nature  ;  and  the  matron 
aspired  to  imaginary  perfection,  by  renouncing  the 
virtues  of  domestic  life.  Paula  yielded  to  the  per- 
suasive elo(iuence  of  Jerom:'  and  the  profane  title 
of  mother-in-law  of  God,' tempted  that  illustrious 
widow  to  consecrate  the  virginity  of  her  daughter 
Eustochium.  By  the  advice,  and  in  the  company, 
of  her  spiritual  guide,  Paula  abandoned  Rome  and 

Livy;  and,  3,  By  tlie  tombs  of  sixty  kiii^s,  Scots,  Irish,  and  Norwe- 
(;ians  :  wlio  reposed  in  lioly  ground.  Sec  Usher,  (p.  311.  360 — 370,)  and 
Buchanan.  (Iter.  Scot.  I.  ii.  p    15.  edit.  Rnddiman.) 

b  Chrysostom  (in  the  lirst  tome  of  the  Benedictine  edition)  has 
consecrated  ttiree  Ijooks  to  tlie  praise  and  defence  of  Ilie  monastic  life. 
He  is  encotirafrcd,  by  the  example  of  tlic  ark,  to  presume,  that  none 
but  the  elect  (the  monks)  can  possibly  he  saved,  (1.  i.  p.  .55,  56.)  Else, 
where  indeed  he  becomes  more  merciful,  (1.  iii.  p-  83,  84.)  and  allows 
ditTercnt  deprees  of  clory,  like  the  sun.  moon,  and  stars.  In  his  lively 
comparison  of  a  kin:;  aiid  a  monk,  (1.  iii.  p.  116— 121.)  he  supposes 
(what  is  hardly  fair)  that  the  kinj;  will  be  more  sparingly  rewarded, 
and  more  ri?or<Hisly  punished. 

c  Thomissin  (l>:scipline  de  rF.filise,  torn.  i.  p.  1426  1460.)  and  Mn. 
billon.  {(Euvres  Postbumes,  torn.  ii.  p.  11.5— LIS.)  The  monks  were 
gradnallv  adfipted  as  a  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy. 

d  Dr.  "iVIiddleti>n  (vol.  i.  p.  1 10.)  liberally  censures  the  conduct  and 
writings  of  Chrysostom,  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  successful  advo. 
cates  for  the  monastic  life. 

e  .lerom's  devout  ladiesforma  very  considerable  portion  of  his  works  : 
the  particular  treatise,  which  he  styles  the  epitaph  of  Paula,  (torn.  i.  p. 
169 — 192.)  is  an  elaborate  and  extravagant  paiie{;yric.  The  exordium 
is  ridiculously  tumid  •  "  If  all  the  members  of  my  body  were  chanf;eii 
into  tonuues,  and  if  all  my  limhs  resounded  with  a  human  voice,  yet 
should  I  be  incapable,"  &c. 

f  Socrus  Dei  esse  ccepisti.  (.lerom.  torn.  i.  p.  140.  ad  Kustochiiim.) 
Uiitinus  (in  llieroiivm.  Op.  tom.  iv.  p.  22.1.)  who  was  justly  scandalized, 
asks  his  adversary,  TProm  what  paj^an  poet  he  had  stolen  an  expression 
BO  impious  and  absurd  ? 

s  Nunc  autem  veniuut  pterumque  id  banc  professioncm  scrvitutis 


her  infant  son  ;  retired  to  the  holy  village  of  Beth- 
1cm  ;  founded  an  hospital  and  four  monasteries  ; 
and  acquired,  by  her  alms  and  penance,  an  eminent 
and  conspicuous  station  in  the  eatholie  ('hureh. 
Such  rare  and  illustrious  |)enitents  were  celebrated 
as  the  glory  and  example  of  their  age ;  but  the 
moniLsteries  were  filled  by  a  crowd  of  obscure  and 
abject  ])lcbeians,t'  who  gained  in  the  cloister  much 
more  than  they  had  sacrilieed  in  the  world.  Pea- 
sants, slaves,  and  mechanics,  might  escape  fmiii 
poverty  and  contempt,  to  a  safe  and  honouialile 
profession;  whose  apparent  hardships  were  mitigated 
by  custom,  by  popular  applause,  and  by  the  secret 
relaxation  of  discipline.''  The  subjects  of  Rome, 
whose  persons  and  fortunes  were  made  responsible 
for  unetiual  and  exorbitant  tributes,  retired  from  the 
oppression  of  the  imperial  government ;  and  the 
pusillanimous  youth  preferred  tlic  penance  of  a 
iiionastie,  to  the  dangers  of  a  military,  life.  The 
allVighled  iirovincials  of  every  rank,  who  fled  before 
the  barbarians,  found  shelter  and  subsistence ;  whole 
legions  were  buried  in  these  religious  sanctuaries ; 
and  the  same  cause,  which  relieved  the  distress  of 
individuals,  impaired  the  strength  and  fortitude  of 
the  empire.' 

The  monastic  profession  of  the  an-  obedience  of  the 
eients  ^  was  an  act  of  voluntary  devo-  monks, 
tion.  The  inconstant  fanatic  was  threatened  with 
the  eternal  vengeance  of  the  God  whom  he  deserted  : 
but  the  doors  of  the  monastery  were  still  open  for 
repentance.  Those  monks,  whose  conscience  was 
fortified  by  reason  or  passion,  were  at  liberty  to  re- 
suiue  the  character  of  men  and  citizens  ;  and  even 
the  spouses  of  Christ  might  accept  the  legal  em- 
braces of  an  earthly  lover.'  The  examples  of 
scandal,  and  the  progress  of  superstition,  suggested 
the  propriety  of  more  forcible  restraints.  After  a 
suliicient  trial,  the  fidelity  of  the  novice  was  secured 
by  a  solemn  and  perpetual  vow  ;  and  his  irrevoca- 
ble engagement  was  ratified  by  the  laws  of  the 
church  and  state.  A  guilty  fugitive  was  pursued, 
arrested,  and  restore<l  to  his  perpetual  prison  ;  and 
the  interposition  of  the  magistrate  oppressed  the 
freedom  and  merit,  which   had  alleviated,  in  some 

Dei,  et  ex  conditione  servili,  vel  etiam  liberati,  vel  propter  hoc  a  Do- 
minis  libecati  sive  liberalidi  ;  et  ex  vita  rusticana,  et  ex  opificnm  ex- 
frcitatioue,  et  plebeio  labore.  Augustin.  de  Oper.  Mnnach.  c.  22.  a|t. 
Thoniasin.  Discipline  de  I'Eailise,  tom.  iii.  p.  1094.  The  Egrvptiaii, 
who  blamed  Arsenius,  owned  that  he  led  a  more  comfortable  life  as  a 
monk,  than  as  a  shepherd.  See  Tillemoiit,  Mem.  Lccles.  tom.  xiv. 
p.  679. 

h  A  Dominican  friar,  (Voya^fes  du  P.  Labat,  tom.  i.  p.  10.)  who 
lodged  at  Cadiz  in  a  convent  of  his  brethren,  sfion  understood  that  their 
repose  was  never  interrupted  by  nocturnal  devotion ;  "  quoirju'on  ne 
laisse  pas  de  Roiiuer  pour  ledifica'tion  du  peiiple." 

i  See  a  very  sensible  preface  of  Lucas  Holstenius  to  the  Codex  Rcrii- 
lariim.  The  emperors  attempted  to  support  the  oblifration  of  public 
ami  private  duties;  but  the  feeble  dykes  were  swept  away  by  the  tor. 
rent  of  superstition  ;  and  Justinian  surpassed  the  most  sanffuine  wishes 
of  the  monks.  (Thoraasin,  tom.  i.  p.  1782—1799.  and  Bin^'ham,  I.  vii. 
c.  3  p.  2.53) 

k  The  monastic  institutions,  particularly  those  of  Efrypt,  about  the 
year  400,  are  described  by  fruir  curimiN  and  devout  travellers  ;  Uiifiinis, 
(Vil.  Patrum.  l.ii.  iii.  p.  424— 5.36.)  Posthumiaii,  fSnlp.  Sever,  Dialoj.  i.) 
Palladiiis,  (Hist.  I.ausiac.  in  Vit.  Patrum,  p.  709— 863.)  and  Cassian, 
(see  in  tom.  vii.  Bibliothec.  Max.  Patrum,  his  first  books  of  Institutes, 
and  the  twenty. f^our  Collations  or  Conferences.) 

I  The  cxamjile  of  Malchus,  (Jerom,  tom.  i.  p.  256.)  and  the  desicn 
of  C.issian  and  his  friend,  (Collation  xxiv.  I.)  are  incontestable  proofs 
of  their  freedom  ;  which  is  eletiantlv  described  by  Erasmus  in  his 
Life  of  St.  Jerom.  See  Cliardon,  Hist,  dcs  Sacremens,  torn.  vi.  p, 
279-300. 
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degree,  the  abject  slavery  of  the  monastic  disci- 
pline." The  actions  of  a  monk,  his  words,  and  even 
Lis  thoughts,  were  determined  by  an  inflexible  rule," 
or  a  capricious  superior  :  the  slightest  oflences  were 
corrected  by  disgrace  or  confinement,  extraordinary 
fasts  or  bloody  flagellation;  and  disobedience,  mur- 
mur, or  delay,  were  ranked  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
most  heinous  sins."  A  blind  submission  to  the 
commands  of  the  abbot,  however  absurd,  or  even 
criminal,  they  might  seem,  was  the  ruling  principle, 
the  first  virtue,  of  the  Egyptian  monks  ;  and  their 
patience  was  frequently  exercised  by  the  most  ex- 
travagant trials.  They  were  directed  to  remove  an 
enormous  rock  ;  assiduously  to  water  a  barren  staff, 
that  was  planted  in  the  ground,  till,  at  the  end  of 
three  years,  it  should  vegetate  and  blossom  like  a 
tree  ;  to  walk  into  a  fiery  furnace  ;  or  to  cast  their 
infant  into  a  deep  pond :  and  several  saints,  or 
madmen,  have  been  immortalized  in  monastic  story, 
by  their  thoughtless  and  fearless  obedience.''  Tlie 
freedom  of  the  mind,  the  source  of  every  generous 
and  rational  sentiment,  was  destroyed  by  the  habits 
of  credulity  and  submission;  and  the  monk,  con- 
tracting the  vices  of  a  slave,  devoutly  followed  the 
faith  and  passions  of  his  ecclesiastical  tyrant.  The 
peace  of  the  eastern  church  was  invaded  by  a  swarm 
of  fanatics,  incapable  of  fear,  or  reason,  or  huma- 
nity ;  and  the  imperial  troops  acknowledged,  with- 
out shame,  that  they  were  much  less  apprehensive 
of  an  encounter  with  the  fiercest  barbarians. i 
Their  dress  and  Superstition  has  often  framed  and 
habitations.  consecrated  the  fantastic  garments  of 
the  monks  :'■  but  their  apparent  singularity  some- 
times proceeds  from  their  uniform  attachment  to  a 
simple  and  primitive  model,  which  the  revolutions 
of  fashion  have  made  ridiculous  in  tlie  eyes  of  man- 
kind. The  fatlier  of  the  Benedictines  expressly 
disclaims  all  idea  of  choice  or  merit  ;  and  soberly 
exhorts  his  disciples  to  adopt  the  coarse  and  conve- 
nient dress  of  the  countries  which  they  may  inhabit.' 
The  monastic  habits  of  the  ancients  varied  with 
the  climate,  and  their  mode  of  life;  and  they 
assumed,  with  the  same  indifference,  the  sheep-skin 


m  See  the  Laws  nf  Justinian,  (Novel,  cxxiii.  No.  42.)  and  of  Lewis 
the  Pious,  (in  the  Historians  of  France,  torn.  vi.  p.  427.)  and  the  ac- 
tual iurisprudcnce  of  France,  in  Denissart,  Decisions,  ficc.  torn.  iv.  n. 
855,  &c. 

a  Tlie  ancient  Codex  Re^ularutn  collected  hv  Benedict  Anianinus, 
the  reformer  of  the  monks  iii  the  lieLrinnin^  of  the  ninth  century,  and 
published  in  the  seventeenth,  by  Lncis  Holstenjus,  containsthirly  dif- 
ferent rules  for  men  and  women.  Of  ttice  seven  were  composed  in 
E^ypt,  one  in  the  east,  one  in  Cappadocia,  one  in  Italy,  one  in  Africa, 
four  in  Spain,  eii^lit  in  Gaul,  or  France,  and  one  in  Lni^land. 

a  The  rule  of  Columbanus,  so  prevalent  in  the  west,  inflicts  one 
hundred  lashes  for  very  slight  otfences.  (Cod.  Rc>;.  part  ii.  p.  174.) 
Before  the  time  of  Ciiarlema^'ne,  tlie  abbots  indulged  themselves  in 
mutilating  their  monks,  or  puttintjout  their  eyes;  a  punishment  mnrh 
le-ss  cruel  than  the  tremendous  vade  in  pace,  (the  subterraneous  dun. 
geon,  or  sepulchre,)  which  was  afterwards  invented.  See  an  admirable 
discourse  of  the  learned  Mabillon,  {(Euvres  I'osthnmes,  torn.  ii.  p.  321  — 
3.16)  who,  on  this  occasion,  seems  to  be  inspired  by  the  genius  of  huma- 
nity. For  such  an  elfort,  I  can  forgive  his  defence  of  the  holy  tear  of 
Vendorae,  (p.  361—399.) 

p  Sulp.  Sever.  Dialoj.  i.  12,  13.  p.  532,  &c.  Cassian  Institut.  I.  iv.  c. 
2fi.  27.  •' Pracipua  ibi  virtus  et  prima  est  obedientia."  Among  the 
Verba  seniorum  (in  Vit.  Patrum,  1.  v.  p.  617.)  the  fourteenth  libel  or 
discourse  ison  the  subject  of  obeiiience  ;  and  the  Jesuit  Rosweyde,  who 
published  that  huge  volume  for  the  use  of  convents,  has  collected  all  the 
scattered  pa.s.sages  in  his  two  copious  indexes. 

1  Dr.  Jortin  (Kemarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  iv.  p.  161.)  has 
olMcrved  the  scandalous  valour  of  the  Cappadocian  mouks,  which  was 
exemplified  in  the  banishment  of  Chrysostom. 


Their  diet. 


of  the  Egyptian  peasants,  or  the  cloak  of  the  Gre- 
cian philosophers.  They  allowed  themselves  the 
use  of  linen  in  Egypt,  where  it  was  a  cheap  and 
domestic  manufacture;  but  in  the  west,  they  reject- 
ed such  an  expensive  article  of  foreign  luxury. 
It  was  the  practice  of  the  monks  either  to  cut  or 
shave  their  hair;  they  wrapped  their  heads  in  a 
cowl,  to  escape  the  sight  of  profane  objects ;  their 
legs  and  feet  were  naked,  except  in  the  extreme 
cold  of  winter;  and  their  slow  and  feeble  steps 
were  supported  by  a  long  staff.  The  aspect  of  a 
genuine  anachoret  was  horrid  and  disgusting  :  every 
sensation  that  is  offensive  to  man,  was  thought  ac- 
ceptable to  God  ;  and  the  angelic  rule  of  Tabenne 
condemned  the  salutary  custom  of  bathing  the  limbs 
in  water,  and  of  anointing  them  with  oil."  The 
austere  monks  slept  on  the  ground,  on  a  hard  mat, 
or  a  rough  blanket;  and  the  same  bundle  of  palm- 
leaves  served  them  as  a  seat  in  the  day,  and  a 
pillow  in  the  night.  Their  original  cells  were  low 
narrow  huts,  built  of  the  slightest  materials  ;  which 
formed,  by  the  regular  distribution  of  the  streets,  a 
large  and  populous  village,  enclosing,  within  the 
common  wall,  a  church,  an  hospital,  perhaps  a 
library,  some  necessary  offices,  a  garden,  and  a 
fountain  or  reservoir  of  fresh  water.  Thirty  or  forty 
brethren  composed  a  family  of  separate  discipline 
and  diet ;  and  the  great  monasteries  of  Egypt  con- 
sisted of  thirty  or  forty  families. 

Pleasure  and  guilt  are  synonymous 
terms  in  the  language  of  the  monks ; 
and  they  had  discovered,  by  experience,  that  rigid 
fasts  and  abstemious  diet,  are  the  most  effectual 
preservatives  against  the  impure  desires  of  the 
fiesh."^  The  rules  of  abstinence,  which  they  imposed, 
or  practised,  were  not  uniform  or  perpetual  :  the 
cheerful  festival  of  the  Pentecost  was  balanced  by 
the  extraordinary  mortification  of  Lent ;  the  fervour 
of  new  monasteries  was  insensibly  relaxed  ;  and 
the  voracious  appetite  of  the  Gauls  could  not  imitate 
the  patient  and  temperate  virtue  of  the  Egyptians.' 
The  disciples  of  Antony  and  Pachomius  were 
satisfied  with  their  daily  pittance,'  of  twelve  ounces 


r  Cassian  hassimply,  though  copiously,  described  the  monastic  habit 
of  Egypt,  (Institut.  1.  i.)  to  which  Sozom'en  (1.  iii.  c.  14.)  attributes  such 
allegorical  meaning  and  virtue. 

s  Regul.  Benedict.  No.  5.5.  in  Cod.  Regnl.  part  ii.  p.  5L 

I  See  the  Rule  of  Ferreolus,  bishop  of  I'fez,  (No.  31.  in  Cod.  Regul. 
part  ii.  p.  136.)  and  of  Isidore,  bishop  of  Seville.  (No.  13.  in  Cod.  Regul. 
part.  ii.  p.  214.) 

u  Some  partial  indulgences  were  granted  for  the  hands  and  feet. 
"  Totum  autem  corpus  nemo  unguet  nisi  causa  intirmitatis,  nee  lava. 
bituraiiiia  iiudo  corpore,  nisi  languor perspicuus sit."  (Regul.  Pachoiu. 
xcii.  part.  i.  p.  78.) 

X  St.  Jerom,  in  strong  hut  indiscreet  language,  expresses  the  most 
important  use  of  fasting  and  abstinence:  "  Non  quod  Dens  uuiversi. 
talis  Creator  et  Dominus,  intestinoruin  nostrorum  rtigitO,  et  inanitate 
ventris,  pnlmonisque  ardore  delcctetur,  sed  quod  aliter  pudicitia  tuta 
esse  non  possit."  (Op.  tom.  i.  p.  137.  ad  Eustochium.)  See  the  twelfth 
and  twenty. second  Collations  of  Cassian,  dc  CaslUate,  and  rfc  Itiusiotti- 
bus  Noctiirnis. 

y  Edacitas  in  Gnecis  gula  est,  in  Gallis  natura.  (Dialog,  i.  c.  4.  p. 
521.)  Cassian  fairly  owns,  that  the  (lerfect  model  of  abstinence  cannot 
be  imitated  in  Gaul,  on  account  of  the  aerem  temperies,  and  the 
qualitas  nostriE  fragilitatis.  (Institut.  iv.  U.)  Among  the  western  rules, 
that  of  Columbanus  is  the  most  austere;  he  had  been  educated  amidst 
the  poverty  of  Ireland,  as  rigid  perhaps,  and  inflexible,  as  the  alisle- 
mious  virtue  of  Egypt.  The  rule  of  Isidore  of  Seville  is  the  mildest : 
on  holiilayshe  allows  the  use  ofllesh. 

«  "  Those  who  drink  only  water,  and  have  un  nutritious  liquor, 
ought  at  least  to  have  a  pound  and  a  half  (firf«/|/./oiir  ounce*)  of  bread 
every  day."    State  of  Prisons,  p.  40.  by  Sir.  Howard. 
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of  bread,  or  rather  biscuit,'  which  tliey  divided  into 
two  frugal  repasts,  of  the  afternoon,  and  of  tlie 
evenin-t.  It  was  esteemed  a  merit,  and  almost  a 
duty,  to  alistain  from  the  boiled  vegetables  wliieli 
were  provided  for  the  refectory  ;  but  the  extraordi- 
nary bounty  of  the  abbot  sometimes  indulged  them 
with  the  luxury  of  cheese,  fruit,  sallad,  and  the 
small  dried  fish  of  the  Nile.'' .  A  more  ample  lati- 
tude of  sea  and  river  fish  was  gradually  allowed  or 
assumed  ;  but  the  use  of  flesh  was  long  eonfined  to 
the  siek  or  travellers;  and  when  it  gradually  pre- 
vailed in  the  less  rigid  monasteries  of  Europe,  a 
singular  distinction  was  introduced  ;  as  if  birds, 
whether  wild  or  domestic,  had  been  less  profane 
than  tlie  grosser  animals  of  the  field.  Water  was 
the  pure  and  innocent  beverage  of  the  primitive 
monks  ;  and  the  founder  of  the  Benedictines  regrets 
the  daily  portion  of  half  a  pint  of  wine,  which  had 
been  extorted  from  him  by  the  intemperance  of  the 
agc^  Such  an  allowance  might  be  easily  supplied 
by  the  vineyards  of  Italy ;  and  his  victorious  dis- 
ciples, who  passed  the  Alps,  the  Khine,  and  the 
Baltic,  required,  in  the  place  of  wine,  an  adequate 
compensation  of  strong  beer  or  cyder. 
Their  manual  The  Candidate  who  aspired  to  the 
labour  virtue  of  evangelical  poverty,  abjured, 
at  his  first  entrance  into  a  regular  community,  the 
idea,  and  even  the  name,  of  all  separate  or  exclu- 
sive possession.''  The  brethren  were  supported  by 
their  manual  labour ;  and  the  duty  of  labour  was 
strenuously  recommended  as  a  penance,  as  an 
exercise,  and  as  the  most  laudable  means  of  securing 
their  daily  subsistence."  The  garden,  and  fields, 
which  the  industry  of  the  monks  had  often  rescued 
from  the  forest  or  the  morass,  were  diligently  culti- 
vated by  their  hands.  They  performed,  without 
reluctance,  the  menial  oiliees  of  slaves  and  domestics  ; 
and  the  several  trades  that  were  necessary  to  pro- 
vide their  habits,  their  utensils,  and  their  lodging, 
were  exercised  within  the  precincts  of  the  great 
monasteries.  The  monastic  studies  have  tended, 
for  the  most  part,  to  darken,  rather  than  to  dispel, 
the  cloud  of  superstition.  Yet  the  curiosity  or  zeal 
of  some  learned  solitaries  has  cultivated  the  eccle- 
siastical, and  even  the  profane,  sciences  :  and  pos- 
terity must  gratefully  acknowledge,  that  the  monu- 
ments of  Greek  and  Uoman   literature  have  been 

»  See  Cassiaii.  Collat.  I.  ii.  I!),  20,  21.  The  small  loaves,  or  biscuit, 
of  six  ounces  each,  had  obtained  the  name  of  Pciximacia.  (Rosweyde, 
Onomaslicoti,  p.  1045.)  Pachomius,  however,  allowed  his  monks  some 
latitude  in  the  quantity  of  their  food  ;  but  he  made  them  worlt  in  pro. 
portion  as  tliey  ate.  (t*allad.  in  Hist.  Lausiar.  c.  .38,  .19.  in  Vit.  Patrum, 
I.  viii.  p.T.W,  7.17.) 

h  See  the  banquet  to  which  Caspian  (Collation  viii.  1.)  was  invited  by 
Serenus,  an  Kgyptian  abbot. 

e  See  the  Rii'le  of  St.  Benedict,  No.  39,40.  (in  Cod.  Reg.  part  ii.  p. 
41,  42.)  l.ieet  legamus  vinilm  omnino  monachonim  non  esse,  sed  rpiia 
noBtris  temporibusid  monarhis  persuadcri  non  potest  ;  he  allows  (hem 
a  Roman  hemina,  a  measure  which  may  be  ascertained  from  Arbutli. 
nots  Tables. 

d  Such  expres.sions,  as  my  book,  ml/  cloak,  my  shoes.  (Cassian.  Tn- 
stitut.  I.  iv.  c.  1.1  )  were  not  less  severely  prohibited  amonjjthe  western 
monks;  (Cod.  KckuI.  |iart.  ii.  p.  174.  23b.  288  )  and  the  Rule  of  Cn- 
himbanus  pcnisbed  them  with  six  lashes.  The  ironical  author  of  the 
OrdreH  Afonaiitujues,  who  laUF^hs  at  the  foolish  nicety  of  modern  con- 
vents, seems  iKUorant  that  the  ancients  were  equally  absurd. 

*  Two  preat  masters  of  ecetesiastieal  science,  the  P.  Thomasin,  fl)is. 
cipline  dc  rExhse,  torn.  lii.  p.  1000— I1.T9.)  and  the  P.  Mabillon, 
(Etudes  Monastiqiies,  torn.  i.  p,  116 — 155.)  have  seriously  examined  the 
manual  labour  of  the  monks,  which  the  former  considers  as  a  merit, 
and  tlie-latter  as  a  dvty. 


Their  riches. 


preserved  and  multiplied  by  their  indefatigable 
pens."  JJiit  the  more  humble  industiy  of  the  monks, 
especially  in  Egypt,  was  contented  with  the  silent, 
scdeiilaiy  occupation,  of  making  wooden  sandals, 
or  of  twisting  the  leaves  of  the  palm-tree  into  mats 
and  baskets.  The  superfluous  stock,  which  was 
not  consumed  in  domestic  use,  supplied,  by  trade, 
the  wants  of  the  community  :  the  boats  of  Tabenne, 
and  the  other  monasteries  of  Thcbais,  descended  the 
Nile  as  far  as  Alexandria;  and,  in  a  christian 
market,  the  sanctity  of  the  workmen  might  enhance 
the  intrinsic  value  of  the  work. 

But  llie  necessity  of  manual  labour 
was  insensibly  superseded.  The  novice 
was  tempted  to  bestow  his  fortune  on  the  saints,  in 
whose  society  he  was  resolved  to  spend  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life;  and  the  pernicious  indulgence 
of  the  laws  permitted  him  to  receive,  for  their  use, 
any  future  accessions  of  legacy  or  inheritance.* 
Melania  contributed  her  plate,  three  hundred 
pounds' weight  of  silver;  and  Paula  contracted  an 
immense  debt,  for  the  relief  of  their  favourite 
monks  ;  who  kindly  imparted  the  merits  of  their 
prayers  and  penance  to  a  rich  and  liberal  sinner.'' 
Time  continually  increased,  and  accidents  could 
seldom  diminish,  the  estates  of  the  popular  monas- 
teries, which  spread  over  the  adjacent  country  and 
cities  :  and,  in  the  first  century  of  their  institution, 
the  infidel  Zosimus  has  maliciously  observed,  that, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  the  christian  monks  had 
reduced  a  great  part  of  mankind  to  a  state  of  beg- 
gary." As  long  as  they  maintained  their  original 
fervour,  they  approved  themselves,  however,  the 
faithful  and  benevolent  stewards  of  the  charity 
which  was  intrusted  to  their  care.  But  their  disci- 
pline was  corrupted  by  prosperity  :  they  gradually 
assumed  the  pride  of  wealth,  and  at  last  indulged 
the  luxury  of  expense.  Their  public  luxury  might 
be  excused  bythe  magnificence  of  religious  worship, 
and  the  decent  motive  of  ereciing  durable  habita- 
tions for  an  immortal  society.  But  every  age  of  the 
church  has  accused  the  licentiousness  of  the  de- 
generate monks  ;  who  no  longer  remembered  the 
object  of  their  institution,  embraced  the  vain  and 
sensual  pleasures  of  the  world,  which  they  had  re- 
nounced,'' and  scandalously  abused  the  riches  which 
had  been  acquired  by  the  austere  virtues  of  their 

f  niabillon  (Ktudes  Monastiques,  tom.  i.  p.  47—55.)  has  collected 
many  curious  facts  to  justify  the  literary  labours  of  his  predecessors, 
both  in  the  east  and  west,  ttooks  were  copied  in  the  ancient  monas. 
teries  of  Ejiypt,  (Cassian.  Institul.  I.  iv.  c.  12.)  and  by  the  disciples  of 
St.  Martin.  (Snip.  Sever,  in  Vit.  Martin,  c.  7.  p.  473.)  Cassiodoriushas 
allowed  an  ample  scope  for  the  studies  of  the  monks;  and  w'e  shall  not 
be  scamialized  if  their  pen  sometimes  wandered  from  Chrysostom  and 
Au;;ustin.  to  Homer  and  Virffil. 

(r  Thomassin  (Discipline  de  I'Eglise,  tom.  iii.  p.  118.  145,  146.  171 — 
179.)  has  examined  the  revolution  of  tliecivil,  canon,  and  common  law. 
Modern  France  confirms  the  death  which  monks  have  indicted  on  them- 
selves, and  justly  deprives  them  of  all  right  of  inheritance. 

h  See  Jernm.  (tom.  i.  p.  170.  183.)  The  monk  Pambo  made  a  sublime 
answer  to  Melania,  who  wished  to  specify  the  value  of  her  gift  :  "  Do 
you  otTer  it  to  me,  or  to  God?  If  to  God,  HF.  who  suspenils  the  moun- 
tains in  a  tialance,  need  not  be  informed  of  the  weight  of  your  plate." 
(Pallad.  Hist.  Lausiac.  c.  10.  in  the  Vit.  Patrum,  I.  viii.  p.  71.5) 

i  To  7ro\ti  lapo^  Tilt  fy\f  iiiKttiafTavrOt  vpotpiiaei  rti  fieraiiiovai  navra 
TTTruxotc,  navTuv  (a)f  ttlT(iv)  ffTwx«f  KnTa^,|(Tai'TCC.  Zosim.  I.  V.  p.  325. 
^'et  the  wealth  of  the  eastern  monks  was  far  surpassed  by  the  princely 
greatness  of  the  Benedictines. 

V  The  sixth  general  council  (the  Quinisext  in  TruUo.  Canon  xlvii. 
in  Beveridge,  tom.  i.  p.  213.)  restrains  women  from  passing  the  night 
ill  a  male,  or  men  in  a  female,  monastery.     The  seventh  general  council 
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I'ounders.'  Their  natural  descent,  from  such  pain- 
ful and  dangerous  virtue,  to  the  common  vices  of 
humanit)',  will  not,  perhaps,  excite  much  grief  or 
indignation  in  the  raind  of  a  philosopher. 

The  lives  of  the  primitive  monks 
were  consumed  in  penance  and  soli- 
tude ;  undisturbed  by  the  various  occupations  which 
fill  the  time,  and  exercise  the  faculties,  of  reason- 
able, active,  and  social  beings.  Whenever  they 
were  permitted  to  step  beyond  the  precincts  of  the 
monastery,  two  jealous  companions  were  the  mutual 
guards  and  spies  of  each  other's  actions  ;  and,  after 
their  return,  they  were  condemned  to  forget,  or,  at 
least,  to  suppress,  whatever  they  bad  seen  or  heard 
in  the  world.  Strangers,  who  professed  the  ortho- 
dox faith,  were  hospitably  entertained  in  a  separate 
apartment ;  but  their  dangerous  conversation  was 
restricted  to  some  chosen  elders  of  approved 
discretion  and  fidelity.  Except  in  their  presence, 
the  monastic  slave  might  not  receive  the  visits  of 
his  friends  or  kindred  ;  and  it  was  deemed  highly 
meritorious,  if  he  afllicted  a  tender  sister,  or  an 
aged  parent,  by  the  obstinate  refusal  of  a  word  or 
look."  The  monks  themselves  passed  their  lives, 
without  personal  attachments,  among  a  crowd,  which 
had  been  formed  by  accident,  and  was  detained,  in 
the  same  prison,  by  force  or  prejudice.  Recluse 
fanatics  have  few  ideas  or  sentiments  to  communi- 
cate ;  a  special  licence  of  the  abbot  regulated  the 
time  and  duration  of  their  familiar  visits  ;  and,  at 
their  silent  meals,  they  were  enveloped  in  their 
cowls,  inaccessible,  and  almost  invisible,  to  each 
other.°  Study  is  the  resource  of  solitude  :  but  edu- 
cation had  not  prepared  and  qualified  for  any  libe- 
ral studies  the  mechanics  and  peasants,  who  filled 
the  monastic  communities.  They  might  work  : 
but  the  vanity  of  spiritual  perfection  was  tempted 
to  disdain  the  exercise  of  manual  labour ;  aud  the 
industry  must  be  faint  and  languid,  which  is  not 
excited  by  the  sense  of  personal  interest. 
Their   devotion       According  to  their  faith  and  zeal, 

and  visions.  (],gy  jnjgijt  employ  the  day,  which  they 
passed  in  their  cells,  either  in  vocal  or  mental 
prayer :  they  assembled  in  the  evening,  and  they 
were  awakened  in  the  night,  for  the  public  worship 
of  the  monastery.     The  precise  moment  was  deter- 

(the  second  Nicene,  Canon  xx.  in  Beveridse,  torn.  i.  p.  325.)  prohibits 
the  erection  of  double  or  promiscuous  monasteries  of  both  sexes  ;  but 
it  appears  from  Balsanion.  tliat  the  prohibition  was  not  efTectual.  On 
the  irregular  pleasures  and  exjienses  of  the  clergy  and  motiks,  see 
Thomasiji,  lum.  iii.  p.  1334— I.')t)8. 

I  I  have  somewhere  heard  or  read  the  frank  confession  of  a  Benedic. 
tine  abbot :  "  My  vow  of  poverty  has  eiven  me  a  hundred  thousand 
crowns  a  year ;  my  vow  of  obedience  has  raised  me  to  the  rank  of  a 
sovereign  prince."— I  forget  the  conseijuences  of  his  vow  of  chastity. 

m  Pior,  an  Egyptian  monk,  allowed  his  sister  to  see  liim ;  but  he  shut 
his  eyes  during  the  whole  visit.  See  Vit.  Patrum,  I.  iii.  p.504.  Many 
such  examples  might  be  added. 

n  The  7th,  Sth,  29tli,  3nih,  3lsl,  34th,  A7lh,  With,  86th,  and  n.5th 
articles  of  the  Rule  of  Pachomius,  impose  most  intolerable  taws  of 
silence  and  mortific.Ttion. 

o  The  diurnal  and  nocturnal  prayers  of  the  monks  are  copiously  dis- 
cussed by  Cassian,  in  the  third  and  fourth  books  of  his  Institutions; 
and  he  constantly  prefers  the  liturgy,  which  an  angel  had  dictated  to 
Uie  monasteries  of  Tabenne. 

P  Cassian,  from  his  own  experience,  describes  the  acedia,  or  listless. 
ness  of  mind  and  liody,  to  which  a  monk  was  exposed,  when  he  sighed 
to  find  himself  alone.  Srepiiisque  egreditur  et  ingreditur  cellam,  et 
solem  vehit  ad  occa&um  tardius  properantem  crebrius  intuetur.  (Insti- 
tut.  X.  t.) 

*l  The  temptations  and  sufferings  of  Stagirius  werecommiintrateH  by 


mined  by  the  stars,  which  are  seldom  clouded  in 
the  serene  sky  of  Egypt ;  and  a  rustic  horn,  or 
trumpet,  the  signal  of  devotion,  twice  interrupted 
the  vast  silence  of  the  desert."  Even  sleep,  the  last 
refuge  of  the  unhappy,  was  rigorously  measured  : 
the  vacant  hours  of  the  monk  heavily  rolled  along, 
without  business  or  pleasure  ;  and,  before  the  close 
of  each  day,  he  had  repeatedly  accused  the  tedious 
progress  of  the  sun.P  In  this  comfortless  state, 
superstition  still  pursued  and  tormented  her  wretch- 
ed votaries.*!  The  repose  which  they  had  sought 
in  the  cloister  was  disturbed  by  tardy  repentance, 
profane  doubts,  and  guilty  desires  ;  and  while  they 
considered  each  natural  impulse  as  an  unpardon- 
able sin,  they  perpetually  trembled  on  the  edge  of 
a  flaming  and  bottomless  abyss.  From  the  painful 
struggles  of  disease  and  despair,  these  unhappy 
victims  were  .sometimes  relieved  by  madness  or 
death  ;  and  in  the  sixth  century,  an  hospital  was 
founded  at  Jerusalem  for  a  small  portion  of  the 
austere  penitents,  who  were  deprived  of  their 
senses.'  Their  visions,  before  they  attained  this 
extreme  and  acknowledged  term  of  frenzy,  have 
afforded  ample  materials  of  supernatural  history. 
It  was  their  firm  persuasion,  that  the  air,  which 
they  breathed,  was  peopled  with  invisible  enemies  ; 
with  innumerable  daemons,  who  watched  every  oc- 
casion, and  assumed  every  form,  to  terrify,  and 
above  all  to  tempt,  their  unguarded  virtue.  The 
imagination,  and  even  the  senses,  were  deceived  by 
the  illusions  of  distempered  fanaticism  ;  and  the 
hermit,  whose  midnight  prayer  was  oppressed  by 
involuntary  slumber,  might  easily  confound  the 
phantoms  of  horror  or  delight,  which  had  occupied 
his  sleeping  and  his  waking  dreams.* 

The  monks  were  divided  into  two  The  Cimobites 
classes :  the  Canobites,  who  lived  ^'"'  A"'''''""''- 
under  a  common  and  regular  discipline  ;  and  the 
Annchorets,  who  indulged  their  unsocial,  inde- 
pendent fanaticism.'  The  most  devout,  or  the 
most  ambitious,  of  the  spiritual  brethren,  renounced 
the  convent,  as  they  had  renounced  the  world.  The 
fervent  monasteries  of  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Syria, 
were  surrounded  by  a  Laura,"  a  distant  circle  of 
solitary  cells;  and  the  e.xtravagant  penance  of  the 
hermits  was   stimulated  by  applause  and  cmula- 

that  unfortunate  youth  to  his  friend  St.  Chrysostom.  See  Middleton'* 
Works,  vol.  i.  p.*107— 110.  Something  similar  introduces  the  life  of 
every  saint;  and  the  famous  Iiiigo,  or  Ignatius,  the  founder  of  the 
Jesuits.  (Vide  d"Inigo  de  Guiposcoa,  torn.  i.  pr29 — .38.)  may  serve  as  a 
roemoralile  example. 

r  Fleury,  Ilisl.  Ecclesiastique,  torn.  vii.  p.  4G.  I  have  read  some- 
where, in  the  Vilaj  Patrum,  but  I  cannot  recover  tlic  place,  that 
sei-eral,  I  believe  mnvi/,  of  the  monks,  who  did  not  reveal  tlieir  temp. 
tations  to  the  abbot,  lieiame  guilty  of  suicide. 

s  See  the  seventii  and  eighth  Collations  of  Cassian,  who  gravely 
examines,  why  the  dwraons  were  grown  less  active  and  numerous 
since  tile  time  of  St.  Antony.  Ro.swcyde's  copious  index  to  the  Vitse 
Patrum  will  point  out  a  variety  of  infernal  scenes.  The  devils  were 
most  formidable  in  a  female  shaiie. 

t  For  the  distinction  of  the  Cffttobites  and  the  Nennits,  especially 
ill  Egypt,  see  Jeroni,  (torn.  i.  p.  45.  ad  Rusticum.)  the  (irst  Dialogue 
of  Sulpicius  Severus,  Kutinus,  (c.  22.  in  Vit.  Patrum,  I.  ii.  p.  478.) 
Palhadiiis,  (c.  7.  09.  in  Vit.  Patrum,  1.  viii.  p.  712.  758.)  and  above  all, 
the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  Collations  of  Cassian.  Tliese  writers, 
who  compare  the  common,  and  solitary,  life,  reveal  Uie  abuse  and  dan. 
ger  of  the  latter, 

u  Suirer.  Thesaiir.  Ecclesiast.  tom.  ii.  n.  205.  2IS.  Tliomassin 
(Discipline de  I'Eglise,  tom.  i.  p.  1501,  13tV2.)  gives  a  giwd  account  of 
these  cells.  When  Gensimus  founded  his  monastery,  in  the  wilder. 
lu-ss  of  .lordatl,  it  was  accomjianied  by  a  Laura  of  lecventy  cells. 
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tion/  They  sunk  under  tlie  painful  woiglit  of 
crosses  and  chains  :  and  their  emaciated  limbs  were 
confined  1)V  collars,  bracelets,  gauntlets,  and  greaves, 
of  niassv  and  rigid  iron.  All  siipcrlluous  encum- 
brance of  dress  they  contemptuously  cast  away  ; 
and  some  savage  saints  of  both  sexes  have  been  ad- 
mired, whose  naked  bodies  were  only  covered  by 
their  long  hair.  They  aspired  to  reduce  themselves 
to  the  rude  and  miserable  .state  in  which  the  human 
brute  is  scarcely  distinguished  above  his  kindred 
animals  :  and  a  numerous  sect  of  anachorcts  derived 
their  name  from  their  humble  practice  of  grazing 
in  the  lields  of  MesopotauiiuHilh  tlic  common  herd.' 
They  often  usurped  the  den  of  some  wild  beast 
whom  they  affected  to  resemble;  they  buried  them- 
selves in  some  gloomy  cavern,  which  art  or  nature 
had  scooped  out  of  the  rock  ;  and  the  marble  quar- 
ries of  Thebais  are  still  inscribed  with  the  monu- 
ments of  their  penance.^  The  most  perfect  hermits 
are  supposed  to  have  passed  many  days  without 
food,  many  nights  without  sleep,  and  nuiny  years 
without  speaking;  and  glorious  was  the  man  (I 
abuse  that  name)  who  contrived  any  cell,  or  seat,  of 
a  peculiar  construction,  which  might  expose  him, 
in  the  most  inconvenient  posture,  to  the  inclemency 
of  the  seasons. 

Simeno  siyiitcs,  Among  these  heroes  of  the  monastic 
A.  D.  3U5— 451.  ijfg^  jijg  name  and  genius  of  Simeon 
Stylites"  have  been  immortalized  by  the  singular 
invention  of  an  aerial  penance.  At  the  age  of  thir- 
teen, the  young  Syrian  deserted  the  profession  of  a 
shepherd,  and  threw  himself  into  an  austere  monas- 
tery. After  a  long  and  painful  noviciate,  in  which 
Simeon  was  repeatedly  saved  from  pious  suicide,  he 
established  his  residence  on  a  mountain,  about 
thirty  or  forty  miles  to  the  east  of  Antioch.  Within 
the  space  of  a  mantlarn,  or  circle  of  stones,  to  w  liich 
he  had  attached  himself  by  a  ponderous  chain,  he 
ascended  a  column,  which  was  successively  raised 
from  the  height  of  nine,  to  that  of  sixty,  feet  from 
the  ground.''  In  this  last,  and  lofty,  station,  the 
Syrian  anachoret  resisted  the  heat  of  thirty  sum- 
mers, and  the  cold  of  as  many  winters.  Habit  and 
excrci.se  instructed  him  to  maintain  his  dangerous 
situation  without  fear  or  giddiness,  and  successively 
to  assume  the  different  postures  of  devotion.  He 
sometimes  prayed  in  an  erect  attitude,  with  his 
out-stretched  arms,  in  the  figure  of  a  cross  ;  but  his 
mo.st  familiar  practice  was  that  of  bending  his  mea- 
gre skeleton  from  the  forehead  to  the  feet ;  and  a 
curious  spectator,  after  numbering  twelve  hundred 

X  Thendoret,  in  a  larce  volume,  (the  PhilntliPiis  in  Vit.  P.itrum,  I. 
ix.  p.  793—86.3.)  liM  colli-cted  the  lives  and  minrles  of  thirty  .\n.irlio. 
rets.  Evaffnns  (I.  i.  c.  12.)  more  briefly  celebrates  the  monks  and  her- 
mits of  Palestine. 

y  Sozomen,  1.  vi.  c.  .3,3.  The  preat  St.  Ephrem  romposcd  a  panegyric 
on  tliese  fioanot,  or  grazing  inonks.  (Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  viii. 
p.  aw.) 

«  The  p.  Sirard  (Mi&sionsdu  Levant,  torn.  ii.  p.  217— 233.)exammed 
the  caverns  of  tlie  Lower  Thebais  with  wonder  and  devotion.  The  in. 
Kcriptions  are  in  the  old  Syriac  character,  which  was  used  by  the 
christians  of  Habyssinia. 

a  See  Theodorct,  (in  Vit.  Patrum,  I.  ix.  p.  848— 8.'i4.)  Antony,  (in 
Vit.  Patrum,  1.  i.  p.  170 — 177.)  Cosmas,  (in  Asscnian.  Ribliut.  Oriental. 
lorn.  i.  p.  239— 2.x) )  Evan^rius,  (1.  i.  c.  13,  14.)  and  Tillemont.  (Mem. 
Eccles.  torn.  XV.  p.  347—392.) 

t>  The  uarrow  circumference  of  two  cubits,  or  three  feet,  wliich  Eva. 


and  forty-four  repetitions,  at  length  desisted  from 
the  endless  account.  The  progress  of  an  ulcer  in 
his  thigh'  might  shorten,  but  it  t^oiild  not  disturb, 
this  ciltstiut  life  ;  and  the  patient  hermit  expired, 
without  des(-ending  from  his  column.  A  prince, 
who  should  capriciously  inflict  such  tortures,  would 
be  deemed  a  tyrant ;  but  it  would  surpass  the  power 
of  a  tyrant,  to  impose  a  long  and  miserable  exist- 
ence on  the  reluctant  victims  of  his  cruelty.  This 
voluntary  martyrdom  must  have  gradually  destroyed 
tliescusiliility  both  of  the  mind  and  the  body  ;  nor  can 
it  be  presumed  that  the  fanatics,  who  torment  them- 
selves, are  susceptible  of  any  lively  allcetion  for 
the  rest  of  mankind.  A  cruel  unfeeling  temper  has 
distinguished  the  monks  of  every  age  and  country  : 
their  stern  indilference,  which  is  seldom  mollilicd  by 
personal  friendship,  is  innamed  by  religious  hatred  ; 
and  their  merciless  zeal  has  strenuously  adminis- 
tered the  holy  olhee  of  the  Inquisition. 
The    monastic    saints,    who   excite    ,. 

.  IMiracles  and 

only  the  contempt  and  pity  of  a  philo-  worship  of  the 
sophcr,  were  respected,  and  almost  """"  *■ 
adored,  by  the  prince  and  people.  Successive 
crowds  of  pilgrims  from  Gaul  and  India  saluted  the 
divine  pillar  of  Simeon  :  the  tribes  of  Saracens  dis- 
puted ill  arms  the  honour  of  his  benediction  ;  the 
queens  of  .\rabia  and  Persia  gratefully  confessed  his 
supernatural  virtue;  and  the  angelic  hermit  was 
consulted  by  the  younger  Theodosius,  in  the  most 
important  concerns  of  the  church  and  state.  His 
remains  were  transported  from  the  mountain  of 
Telenissa,  by  a  solemn  procession  of  the  patriarch, 
the  master-general  of  the  east,  si.x  bishops,  twenty- 
one  counts  or  tribunes,  and  six  thousand  soldiers ; 
and  .Vntioeh  revered  his  bones,  as  her  glorious  orna- 
ment and  impregnable  defence.  The  fame  of  the 
apostles  and  martyrs  was  gradually  eclipsed  by 
the.sc  recent  and  popular  anachorcts  ;  the  christian 
world  fell  prostrate  before  their  .shrines ;  and  the 
miracles  ascribed  to  their  relics,  exceeded,  at  least 
in  number  and  duration,  the  spiritual  exploits  of 
their  lives.  But  the  golden  legend  of  their  lives* 
was  embellished  by  the  artful  credulity  of  their 
interested  brethren  ;  and  a  believing  age  was  ea.sily 
persuaded,  that  the  slightest  caprice  of  an  Egyptian 
or  a  Syrian  monk,  had  been  sufficient  to  interrupt 
the  eternal  laws  of  the  universe.  The  favourites  of 
Heaven  were  accustomed  to  cure  inveterate  diseases 
with  a  touch,  a  word,  or  a  distant  message ;  and  to 
expel  the  most  obstinate  daemons  from  the  souls,  or 
bodies,  which  they  possessed.     They  familiarly  ac- 

Rrius  assigns  for  the  summit  of  the  column,  is  inconsistent  with  reason, 
with  fafts,  and  with  the  rules  of  architecture.  The  people  who  saw  it 
from  below  iniKlit  Ir*  easily  deceived. 

c  I  must  not  conceal  a  piece  of  ancient  scandal  concerning  the  origin 
of  this  ulrer.  It  has  been  reported,  that  the  devil,  a.ssnming  an  ani:elie 
form,  invited  liiin  to  ascend,  like  Elijah,  into  a  fiery  chariot.  The 
saint  too  hastily  raised  his  foot,  and  Satan  seized  the  moment  of  inflict- 
ing this  chastisement  on  his  vanity. 

<\  I  know  not  how  to  select  or  specify  the  miracles  contained  in  the 
I'it/r  Patrum  of  Koswcyde,  as  the  number  very  much  exceeds  the 
thousand  pages  of  that  voluminous  work.  An  elegant  s|)ecimen  may 
be  found  in  t)ie  Dialogues  of  Siilpicius  Severus,  and  his  Life  of  St. 
Martin,  lie  reveres  the  monksof  I.gypt ;  yet  he  insults  tliem  with  the 
remark,  that  they  never  raised  the  dean  ;  whereas  tile  bishop  of  Tours 
had  restored  three  dead  mcu  to  life. 
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costed,  or  imperiously  commanded,  the  lions  and 
serpents  of  the  desert ;  infused  vegetation  into  a 
sapless  trunk  ;  suspended  iron  on  the  surface  of  the 
Mater;  passed  the  Nile  on  the  back  of  a  crocodile, 
and  refreshed  themselves  in  a  fiery  furnace.  These 
extravagant  tales,  which  display  the  fiction,  with- 
out the  genius,  of  poetry,  have  seriously  aflected  the 
reason,  the  faith,  and  the  morals,  of  the  christians. 
Superstition  of  Their  credulity  debased  and  vitiated 
^^'S^-  the  faculties  of  the  mind;  they  cor- 
rupted the  evidence  of  history  ;  and  superstition 
gradually  extinguished  the  hostile  light  of  philoso- 
phy and  science.  Every  mode  of  religious  worship 
which  had  been  practised  by  the  saints,  every  mys- 
terious doctrine  which  they  believed,  was  fortified 
by  the  sanction  of  divine  revelation,  and  all  the 
manly  virtues  were  oppressed  by  the  servile  and 
pusillanimous  reign  of  the  monks.  If  it  be  possible 
to  measure  the  interval  between  the  philosophic 
writings  of  Cicero  and  the  sacred  legend  of  Theo- 
doret,  between  the  character  of  Cato  and  that  of 
Simeon,  we  may  appreciate  the  memorable  revolu- 
tion which  was  accomplished  in  the  Roman  empire 
within  a  period  of  live  hundred  years. 

II.  The  progress  of  Christianity  has 

II.  CONVERSION  ,      ,  ,  ,      .  ,     , 

OF  THE  BARBA-  bccu  marked  by  two  glorious  and  de- 
'"■*'^^'  cisive  victories :  over  the  learned  and 

luxurious  citizens  of  the  Roman  empire  ;  and  over 
the  warlike  barbarians  of  Scythia  and  Germany, 
who  subverted  the  empire,  and  embraced  the  reli- 
gion, of  the  Romans.  The  Goths  were  the  foremost 
of  these  savage  proselytes;  and  the  nation  was  in- 
debted for  its  conversion  to  a  countryman,  or  at 
least  to  a  subject,  worthy  to  be  ranked  among  the 
inventors  of  useful  arts,  who  have  deserved  the  re- 
membrance and  gratitude  of  posterity.  A  great 
number  of  Roman  provincials  had  been  led  away 
into  captivity  by  the  Gothic  bauds,  who  ravaged 
Asia  in  the  time  of  Gallienus  :  and  of  these  captives, 
many  were  christians,  and  several  belonged  to  the 
ecclesiastical  order.  Those  involuntary  mission- 
aries, dispersed  as  slaves  in  the  villages  of  Dacia, 
successively  laboured  for  the  salvation  of  their  mas- 
ters. The  seeds,  which  they  planted,  of  the  evan- 
gelic doctrine,  were  gradually  propagated  ;  and 
before  the  end  of  a  century,  the  pious  work  was 
achieved  by  the  labours  of  Ulphilas,  whose  ances- 
tors had  been  transported  beyond  the  Danube  from 
a  small  town  of  Cappadocia. 

Ulphilas  apostle      Ulphilas,  the  bishop  and  apostle  of 
of  the  (Joths,     the   Gotlis,^  acqiiiied  tlieir  love   and 

A.  D.  3G0,  isc.  1        1  ■      1  I  I  tf  1 

reverence  by  his  blameless  life  and 
iodefatij^able  zeal  ;  and  they  received,  with  im- 
plicit confidence,  the  doctrines  of  truth  and  virtue 

f  On  the  subject  nf  Ulphilas,  and  tlie  cnnversion  of  theGnths,  see 
Sozomen,  I.  vi.  r.  37.  Sncratps,  1.  iv.  r.  33.  Thooiloret,  1.  iv.  c.  37. 
Philostorgf.  1.  ii.  c.  5.  The  hcrt-sy  of  Philostorguis  appears  to  have 
given  him  superior  means  of  information. 

f  A  mutilated  co)>y  of  the  four  *;ospfls,  in  the  Gothic  vprsiou,  was 
puhli-sheti  A.  D.  Ifi6.'j,  and  is  esteenicil  the  most  ancient  monument  of 
the  Teutonic  lansuajje,  though  Wetstein  attempts,  hy  some  frivolous 
coiijerture.«i,  to  deprive  tJI|>hilasof  the  honour  of  the  work.  Two  of 
the  four  additional  letters  express  the  /r",  and  our  own  Th.  See 
.^nnon.  Hist.  Critique  dii  Nouveaii  Testament,  tom.  ii.  p.  210 — 32:i. 
I*Iill.  I'rulegom.   p.  io\.  edit.  Kustcr.  Wetstein,  Prulegom.  tom.  i    p. 
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which  he  preached  and  practised.  He  executed 
the  arduous  task  of  translating  the  Scriptures  into 
their  native  tongue,  a  dialect  of  the  German,  or 
Teutonic,  language  ;  but  he  prudently  suppressed 
the  four  books  of  Kings,  as  they  might  tend  to 
irritate  the  fierce  and  sanguinary  spirit  of  the  bar- 
barians. The  rude,  imperfect  idiom  of  soldiers 
and  shepherdS;  so  ill  qualified  to  communicate  any 
spiritual  ideas,  was  improved  and  modulated  by  his 
genius  ;  and  Ulphilas,  before  he  could  frame  his 
version,  was  obliged  to  compose  a  new  alphabet  of 
twenty-four  letters  ;  four  of  which  he  invented,  to 
express  the  peculiar  sounds  that  were  unknown  to 
the  Greek  and  Latin  pronunciation.'  But  the  pros- 
perous state  of  the  Gothic  church  was  soon  afllicted 
by  war  and  intestine  discord,  and  the  chieftains 
were  divided  by  religion  as  well  as  by  interest. 
Fritigern,  the  friend  of  the  Romans,  became  the 
proselyte  of  Ulphilas  ;  while  the  haughty  soul  of 
Athanaric  disdained  the  yoke  of  the  empire,  and  of 
the  gospel.  The  faith  of  the  new  converts  was  tried 
by  the  persecution  which  he  excited.  A  waggon, 
bearing  aloft  the  shapeless  image  of  Thor,  perhaps> 
or  of  AVoden,  was  conducted  in  solemn  procession 
through  the  streets  of  the  camp  ;  and  the  rebels, 
who  refused  to  worship  the  god  of  their  fathers,  were 
immediately  burnt,  viitli  their  tents  and  families. 
The  character  of  Ulphilas  recommended  him  to  the 
esteem  of  the  eastern  court,  where  he  twice  appeared 
as  the  minister  of  peace  ;  he  pleaded  the  cause  of 
the  distressed  Goths,  who  implored  the  protection 
of  Valens  ;  and  the  name  of  Moses  was  applied  to 
this  spiritual  guide,  who  conducted  his  people 
through  the  deep  waters  of  the  Danube,  to  the 
Land  of  Promise.^  The  devout  shepherds,  w  ho  were 
attached  to  liis  person,  and  tractable  to  his  voice, 
acquiesced  in  their  settlement,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Micsian  mountains,  in  a  country  of  woodlands  and 
pastures,  which  supported  tlieir  llocks  and  herds, 
and  enabled  them  to  purchase  the  corn  and  wine  of 
the  more  plentiful  provinces.  These  harmless  bar- 
barians multiplied  in  obscure  peace,  and  the  pro- 
fession of  Christianity.'' 

Their  fiercer  brctliren,  the  formida-  q.,,p  (joths  Van. 

ble  Visigoths,  universally  adopted  the  dais,    linrgundi. 

^  -^  ans,  &c.  embrace 

religion   of  the  Romans,  with   whom  clirisiianlty 

they  maintained  a  perpetual  inter- 
course, of  war,  of  friendship,  or  of  conquest.  In 
their  long  and  victorious  march  from  the  Danube  to 
the  Atlantic  ocean,  they  converted  their  allies  ;  they 
educated  the  rising  generation  ;  and  the  devotion 
which  reigned  in  the  camp  of  Alaric,  or  the  court 
of  Thoiilouse,  might  edify,  or  disgrace,  the  palaces 
of  Rome  and   Constantinople.'     During  the   same 

tr  Plnlostorgius  errolieouslv  places  this  pa^sigf  under  the  reijrn  of 
Constant i lie  ;  but  I  am  mucli  inclined  to  l»elieve  lliat  it  preceded  tlie 
great  eniiKfation. 

Ii  We  are  obliueil   to  .lornandcj  (de  Ileli.  Get.  c.  51.  p.  6S8.)  for  .■» 
short  and  lively  pietuie  of  these  lesser  Cioths.    Gothi  minores,  |>oni|.  - 
Ins   irnniensus,    cum  stio  pontilice   ipsoqilc   primate   Wultila.      The 
last  words,  if  they  are  not  mere  tautoioj^y,  imply  some  temporal  Juris, 
diction. 

»  At  noil  ita  Gothi  lion  ita  Valldali ;  malis  licet  doctoribus  instltliti, 
ineiiorcs  tamen  etiain  in  hiic  parte  iinam  nostri.  Salvian  de  Gubcrii. 
Dei,  I.  vii.  ]».  243. 


A.  D.  400,  i:c. 
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period,  rlui.^tiiinity  was  cnibrarcd  by  alnio.st  all  tlio 
barbarians,  wlui  islablislicd  Ibcir  kinp;(Ioms  on  the 
ruins  of  the  western  empire  ;  the  BurKundians  in 
Gaul,  the  Suevi  in  Spain,  the  Vandals  in  Africa, 
the  Ostrojtoths  in  Pannonia,  and  the  various  bands 
of  mercenaries,  that  raised  Odoacer  to  tlie  throne  of 
Italy.  The  Franks  and  the  Saxons  still  persevered 
in  the  errors  of  paganism  ;  but  the  Franks  obtained 
the  monarchy  of  (Jaul  by  their  submission  to  the 
example  of  Clovis;  and  the  Saxon  conquerors  of 
Britain  were  reclaimed  from  their  savage  .supersti- 
tion by  the  missionaries  of  Rome.  Tliese  barbarian 
proselytes  displayed  an  ardent  and  successful  zeal 
in  the  propagation  of  the  faith.  The  Merovingian 
kings,  and  their  successors,  Charlemagne  and  the 
Othos,  extended,  by  their  laws  and  victories,  the 
dominion  of  the  cross.  England  produced  the 
apostle  of  (Jermany ;  and  the  evangelic  light  was 
gradually  dill'used  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Rhine,  to  the  nations  of  the  Elbe,  the  Vistula,  and 
the  Baltic.'' 

Motive,  of  their       ^he   different    motives    which    in- 
faiUi.  (luenced  the  reason,  or  the  passions, 

of  the  barbarian  converts,  cannot  easily  be  ascer- 
tained. They  were  often  capricious  and  accidental ; 
a  dream,  an  omen,  the  report  of  a  miracle,  the 
example  of  some  priest  or  hero,  the  charms  of  a 
believing  wife,  and,  above  all,  the  fortunate  event 
of  a  prayer,  or  vow,  which,  in  a  moment  of  dan- 
ger, they  had  addressed  to  the  God  of  the  chris- 
tians.' The  early  prejudices  of  education  were 
insensibly  erased  by  the  habits  of  frequent  and 
familiar  society  ;  the  moral  precepts  of  the  gospel 
were  protected  by  the  extravagant  virtues  of  the 
monks;  and  a  spiritual  theology  was  supported  by 
the  visible  power  of  relics,  and  the  pomp  of  reli- 
gious worship.  But  the  rational  and  ingenious 
mode  of  persuasion,  which  a  Saxon  bishop"'  sug- 
gested to  a  popular  saint,  might  sometimes  be  em- 
ployed by  the  missionaries,  who  laboured  for  the 
conversion  of  infidels.  "  Admit,"  says  the  sagacious 
disputant,  "  whatever  they  are  pleased  to  assert  of 
the  fabulous  and  carnal  genealogy  of  their  gods 
and  goddesses,  who  are  propagated  from  each  other. 
From  this  principle  deduce  their  imperfect  nature, 
and  human  infirmities,  the  assurance  they  were 
/lorn,  and  the  probability  that  they  will  die.  At 
wliat  time,  by  what  means,  from  what  cause,  were 
the  eldest  of  the  gods  or  goddesses  produced?  Do 
they  still  continue,  or  have  they  ceased  to  propa- 
gate! If  they  have  ceased,  summon  your  antago- 
nists to  declare  the  reason  of  this  strange  alteration. 
If  they  still  continue,  the  number  of  the  gods  must 
become  infinite;  and  shall  wc  not  risk,  by  the  in- 
discreet worship  of  some  impotent  deity,  to  excite 
the  resentment  of  his  jealous  superior  ?    The  visible 

1*  Moftlteim  lia<!  ^.lightly  sketched  the  progress  of  Christianity  in 
the  north,  from  tlie  fourth  to  the  fourteenth  century.  The  sulycct 
wouhl  afford  material;*  for  an  eccle»ia»ticat,  and  even  philosophical, 
history. 

>  To  siicti  a  cause  has  Socrates  (I.  vii.  c.  .30.)  ascrilicd  the  conversion 
of  the  Iturgundiau»,  whose  christian  piety  is  celebrated  by  OrosiuF,  I. 
vii.  c.  It*. 

m  siee  an  original  and  euriotis  epistle  from  Daniel,  tlie  first  bisliop  of  I 


Iieavens  and  earth,  the  whole  system  of  the  universe, 
wliich  may  be  conceived  by  the  mind,  is  it  created 
or  eternal  .'  If  created,  how,  or  where,  <:ould  the 
gods  themselves  exist  before  the  creation  ?  If 
eternal,  how  could  they  assume  the  empire  of  an 
independent  and  pre-existing  world  ?  Urge  these 
arguments  with  temper  and  moderation,  insinuate, 
at  seasonable  intervals,  the  truth  and  beauty  of 
the  christian  revelation;  and  endeavour  to  make 
the  unbelievers  ashamed,  without  making  them 
angry."  This  mctapliysical  rea.soning,  too  relincil 
perhaps  for  the  barbarians  of  Germany,  was  forti- 
fied by  the  grosser  weight  of  authority  and  popular 
consent.  The  advantage  of  temporal  prosperity 
had  deserted  the  pagan  cause,  and  passed  over  to 
the  service  of  Christianity.  The  Romans  them- 
selves, the  most  powerful  and  enlightened  nation 
of  the  globe,  had  renounced  their  ancient  super- 
stition ;  and,  if  the  ruin  of  their  empire  seemed  to 
accuse  the  eflicacy  of  tlie  new  faith,  the  disgrace 
was  already  retrieved  by  the  conversion  of  tlie 
victorious  Goths.  The  valiant  and  fortunate  bar- 
barians, who  subdued  the  provinces  of  the  west, 
successively  received,  and  reflected,  the  same  edi- 
fying example.  Before  the  age  of  Charlemagne, 
the  christian  nations  of  Europe  might  exult  in 
the  exclusive  possession  of  the  temperate  climates, 
of  the  fertile  lands,  which  produced  corn,  wine, 
and  oil  ;  while  the  savage  idolaters,  and  their  help- 
less idols,  were  confined  to  the  extremities  of  the 
earth,  the  dark  and  frozen  regions  of  the  north." 

Christianity,  which  opened  the  gates  ^.^.^^1,  ^^  ,^^j^ 
of  heaven  to  the  barbarians,  intro-  conversion. 
duced  an  important  change  in  their  moral  and  poli- 
tical condition.  They  received,  at  the  same  time, 
the  use  of  letters,  so  essential  to  a  religion  whose 
doctrines  are  contained  in  a  sacred  book,  and  while 
they  studied  the  divine  truth,  their  minds  were 
insensibly  enlarged  by  the  distant  view  of  history, 
of  nature,  of  the  arts,  and  of  society.  The  version 
of  the  Scriptures  into  their  native  tongue,  which  had 
facilitated  theireonversion,mustexcitc, among  their 
clergy,  some  luiriosity  to  read  the  original  text,  to 
understand  the  sacred  liturgy  of  the  church,  and  to 
examine,  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  the  chain  of 
ecclesiastical  tradition.  These  spiritual  gifts  were 
preserved  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  which 
concealed  the  inestimable  monuments  of  ancient 
learning.  The  immortal  productions  of  Virgil,  Ci- 
cero, and  Livy,  which  were  accessible  to  the  chris- 
tian barbarians,  maintained  a  silent  intercourse 
between  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  the  times  of 
Clovis  and  Charlemagne.  The  emulation  of  man- 
kind was  encouraged  by  the  remembrance  of  a  more 
perfect  state  ;  and  the  flame  of  science  was  .secretly 
kept  alive,  to  warm  and  enlighten  the  mature  age  of 

Winchester,  (Ikda,  Hist.  Kcclcs.  An|;loruin,  1.  v.  c.  18.  p.  20.'t.  edit. 
Smith,)  lo  SI.  Hon  I  f.Kc,  who  preached  the  gospel  among  the  savages 
of  llcsse  and  Thuriiiu'ia.  Epistol.  Bonifacii,  Ixvii.  in  the  Maxima 
Itibliotheca  Patrnin.  torn.  Xiii.  p.  9-3 

II  The  sword  of  Charlemagne  added  weight  to  the  argument ; 
but  when  Daniel  wrote  this  epistle,  (A.  D.  7-2.1)  the  Mahometans, 
wlio  reigned  from  India  to  Spain,  might  have  retorted  it  against  the 
ihri-itiuis. 
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the  western  world.  In  the  most  corrupt  state  of 
Christianity,  the  barbarians  might  leani  justice 
from  the  law,  and  mercy  from  the  gospel:  and  if  the 
knowledge  of  their  duty  was  insufficient  to  guide 
their  actions,  or  to  regulate  their  passions,  they  were 
sometimes  restrained  by  conscience,  and  frequently 
punished  by  remorse.  But  the  direct  authority  of 
religion  was  less  efl'ectual,  than  the  holy  communion 
which  united  them  with  their  christian  brethren  in 
spiritual  friendship.  The  intluence  of  these  senti- 
ments contributed  to  secure  their  fidelity  in  the 
service  or  the  alliance  of  the  Romans,  to  alleviate 
the  horrors  of  war,  to  moderate  the  insolence  of  con- 
quest, and  to  preserve,  in  the  downfall  of  the  empire, 
a  permanent  respect  for  the  name  and  institutions 
of  Rome.  In  the  days  of  paganism,  the  priests  of 
Gaul  and  Germany  reigned  over  the  people,  and  con- 
trolled the  jurisdiction  of  the  magistrates  ;  and  Hie 
zealous  proselytes  transferred  an  equal,  or  more 
ample,  measure  of  devout  obedience,  to  the  pontiffs 
of  the  christian  faith.  The  sacred  character  of  the 
bishops  was  supported  by  their  temporal  posses- 
sions ;  they  obtained  an  honourable  seat  in  the 
legislative  assemblies  of  soldiers  and  freemen  ;  and 
it  was  their  interest,  as  well  as  their  duty ,  to  mollify, 
by  peaceful  counsels,  the  fierce  spirit  of  the  barba- 
rians. The  perpetual  correspondence  of  the  Latin 
clergy,  the  frequent  pilgrimages  to  Rome  and  Jeru- 
salem, and  the  growing  authority  of  the  popes, 
cemented  the  union  of  the  christian  republic  ;  and 
gradually  produced  the  similar  manners,  and  com- 
mon jurisprudence,  which  have  distinguished,  from 
the  rest  of  mankind,  the  independent,  and  even 
hostile,  nations  of  modern  Europe. 

But  the  operation  of  these  causes 

They  are  iDVoU'-  ,        i      ,  j     ,    i         i 

ed  in  tbe  Arian  was  checked  and  retarded  by  the  un- 
"^"^^'  fortunate  accident,  which  infused  a 

deadly  poison  into  the  cup  of  salvation.  Whatever 
might  be  the  early  sentiments  of  Ulphilas,  his  con- 
nexions with  the  empire  and  the  church  were  formed 
during  the  reign  of  Ariauism.  The  apostle  of  the 
Goths  subscribed  the  creed  of  Rimini  ;  professed 
with  freedom,  and  perhaps  with  sincerity,  that  the 
Son  was  not  equal,  or  consubstantial,  to  the  Fath  ek  ;" 
communicated  these  errors  to  the  clergy  and  people ; 
and  infected  the  barbaric  world  with  a  heresy,!" 
which  the  great  Theodosius  proscribed  and  extin- 
guished among  the  Romans.  The  temper  and  un- 
derstanding of  the  proselytes  were  not  ada])ted 
to  metaphysical  subtilties  ;  but  they  strenuously 
maintained  what  they  had  piously  received,  as  the 
pure  and  genuine  doctrines  of  Christianity.  The 
advantage  of  preaching  and  expounding  tlie  Scrip- 

o  The  opinions  of  Ulphilas  and  the  Gotlis  inchned  to  Semt-Arianism, 
since  they  would  not  say  tiiat  the  Son  was  a  creature,  thougli  they  held 
communion  with  those  who  roaintaiued  that  heresy.  Their  apostle  re- 
presented the  whole  controversy  as  a  (jucstion  of  trifliuc  moment,  which 
had  tjeen  raised  by  the  passions  of  the  clergy,     Theodoret,  1.  iv.  c.  37. 

p  The  Ariauism  of  the  Goths  has  been  imputed  to  the  emperor  Va- 
leus:  "  Itaque  juslo  Dei  judicio  ipsi  eum  vivum  incenderiint,  qui 
propter  euro  etiam  mortui,  vitio  erroris  arsuri  sunt."  Orosius.  1.  vii.  c. 
33.  p.  56-1.  This  cruel  sentence  is  confirmed  by  Tillemont,  (Mem. 
Eccles.  torn.  vi.  p.  <)fl4— 610.)  who  coolly  observes,  '*  un  seul  homnie  en. 
traina  dans  Tenfer  lui  nombre  inlini  de  Septentrionau.s,  6cc."  Salvian  (de 
Gubern.  Dei,  I.  v.  p.  150,  151.)  pities  and  excuses  their  involuntary 
trror. 
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tures  in  the  Teutonic  language,  promoted  the  apos- 
tolic labours  of  Ulphilas  and  his  successors ;  and 
they  ordained  a  competent  number  of  bishops  and 
presbyters  for  the  instruction  of  the  kindred  tribes. 
The  Ostrogoths,  the  Burgundians,  the  Suevi,  and 
the  Vandals,  who  had  listened  to  the  eloquence  of 
the  Latin  clergy,  i  prefeiTed  the  more  intelligible 
lessons  of  their  domestic  teachers  ;  and  Ariauism 
was  adopted  as  the  national  faith  of  the  warlike  con- 
verts, who  were  seated  on  the  ruins  of  the  western 
empire.  This  irreconcilable  difl'erence  of  religion 
was  a  perpetual  source  of  jealousy  and  hatred  ;  and 
the  reproach  of  barharimi  was  imbittered  by  the 
more  odious  epithet  of  heretic.  The  heroes  of  the 
north,  who  had  submitted,  with  some  reluctance,  to 
believe  that  all  their  ancestors  were  in  hell,'  were 
astonished  and  exasperated  to  learn,  that  they  them- 
selves had  only  changed  the  mode  of  their  eternal 
condemnation.  Instead  of  .the  smooth  applause, 
which  christian  kings  arc  accustomed  to  expect  from 
their  loyal  prelates,  the  orthodox  bishops  and  their 
clergy  were  in  a  state  of  opposition  to  the  Arian 
courts  ;  and  their  indiscreet  opposition  frequently 
became  criminal,  and  might  sometimes  be  danger- 
ous.=  The  pulpit,  that  safe  and  sacred  organ  of 
sedition,  resounded  with  the  names  of  Pharaoh  and 
Holofernes  ;'  the  public  discontent  was  inflamed  by 
the  hope  or  promise  of  a  glorious  deliverance  ;  and 
the  seditious  saints  were  tempted  to  promote  the 
accomplishment  of  their  own  predictions.  Not- 
withstanding these  provocations,  the  General  tolera- 
catholics  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Italy,  'i""- 

enjoyed,  under  the  reign  of  the  Arians,  the  free  and 
peaceful  exercise  of  their  religion.  Their  haughty 
masters  respected  the  zeal  of  a  numerous  people, 
resolved  to  die  at  the  foot  of  their  altars  ;  and  the 
example  of  their  devout  constancy  was  admired 
and  imitated  by  the  barbarians  themselves.  The  con- 
querors evaded,  however,  the  disgraceful  reproach, 
or  confession,  of  fear,  by  attributing  their  tolera- 
tion to  the  liberal  motives  of  reason  and  humanity; 
and  while  they  afl'ccted  the  language,  they  imper- 
ceptibly imbibed  the  spirit,  of  genuine  Christianity. 
The  peace  of  the  church  was  some-  Arian  persecution 
times  interrupted.  The  catholics  were  •><  ""=  ^'*">'^'- 
indiscreet,  the  barbarians  were  impatient ;  and  the 
partial  acts  of  severity  or  injustice  which  had  been 
recommended  by  the  Arian  clergy,  were  exaggerated 
by  the  orthodox  writers.  The  guilt  of  persecution 
may  be  imputed  to  Euric,  king  of  the  Visigoths  ; 
who  suspended  the  exercise  of  ecclesiastical,  or  .it 
least  of  episcopal,  functions :  and  punished  the 
popular  bishops   of  Aquitain  with  impri.sonment, 

q  Orosius  affirms,  in  the  year  416,  (I.  vii.  c.  41.  p.  5S0 )  Uiat  Uie 
clinrchcs  of  Chri-t  (of  llic" catholics)  were  filled  with  Huns,  Suevi. 
Vandals.  Ilurpundians. 

r  Kadbod,  king  of  the  Prisons,  was  so  much  scandaliied  by  this  rash 
declaration  of  a  missionary,  th.at  he  drew  lack  his  foot  alter  he  had 
entered  the  baptismal  font.    Se«  Fleury,  Hist.  Eccles.  torn.  ix.  p.  l(iT. 

«  The  Epistles  of  Sidonius,  bishop  of  Clermont,  under  the  Visigoths, 
and  of  Avitus,  bishop  of  N'icnna,  under  the  DurKlmdiaiis,  explain, 
sometimes  in  dark  hints,  the  Kencral  dispositionsof  the  catholics.  The 
history  of  riovis,inil  Theodoric  will  suggest  some  particular  facts. 

t  Genseric  coiilessed  the  reserabUnce,  by  the  severity  with  which  he 
punished  such  indiscreet  allusions.    Victor  Vitcnsis,  1.  7.  p.  10. 
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exile,  anil  confiscation."  But  the  cruel  and  absurd 
enterprise  of  subduing  tlic  minds  of  a  whole  peo- 

Gcoaric,  p'c,  was  Undertaken  by  the  Vandals 
A.  D.  4\!U-477.  along.  Genscric  himself,  in  his  early 
youth,  had  renounced  the  orthodox  communion  ; 
and  the  apostate  could  neither  grant,  nor  expect,  a 
sincere  forgiveness.  He  was  exasperated  to  find, 
that  the  Africans,  who  had  lied  before  him  in  the 
(icid,  still  presumed  to  dispute  his  will  in  synods 
and  churches  ;  and  his  ferocious  mind  was  incapa- 
ble of  fear  or  of  compassion.  His  catholic  subjects 
were  oppressed  by  intolerant  laws  and  arbitrary 
punishments.  The  language  of  Genseric  was  furi- 
ous and  formidable  ;  the  knowledge  of  bis  intentions 
might  justify  the  most  unfavourable  interpretation 
of  his  actions ;  and  the  Arians  were  reproached 
with  the  frequent  executions,  which  stained  the 
palace  and  the  dominions  of  the  tyrant.  Anns 
and  ambition  were,  however,  the  ruling  passions  of 

Hunncrir.      t''^  monarch  of  the  sea.     But  Hun- 

A.  D.  477.  neric,  his  inglorious  son,  who  seemed 
to  inherit  only  his  vices,  tormented  the  catholics 
with  the  same  unrelenting  fury  which  had  been 
fatal  to  his  brother,  his  nephews,  and  the  friends 
and  favourites  of  his  father ;  and  even  to  the 
Arian  patriarch,  who  was  inhumanly  burnt  alive 
in  the  midst  of  Carthage.  The  religious  war 
was  preceded  and  prepared  by  an  insidious 
truce ;  persecution  was  made  the  serious  and  im- 
portant business  of  the  Vandal  court ;  and  the 
loathsome  disease,  which  hastened  the  death  of 
Hunneric,  revenged  the  injuries,  without  contri- 
buting to  the  deliverance,  of  the  church.  The 
throne  of  Africa  was  successively  filled  by  the  two 
OuDilaraund,    ncphews   of    Hunneric ;    by   Gunda- 

A.  D.  484.  niund,  who  reigned  about  twelve,  and 
by  Thrasiniund,  who  governed  tlie  nation  above 
twenty-seven,  years.  Their  administration  was 
bostile  and  oppressive  to  the  orthodox  party. 
Gundaraund  appeared  to  emulate,  or  even  to  sur- 
pass, the  cruelty  of  his  uncle  ;  and,  if  at  length  he 
relented,  if  he  recalled  the  bishops,  and  restored 
the  freedom  of  Athanasian  worship,  a  prematun^ 
death  intercepted  the  benefits  of  his  tardy  clemency. 
ThraMrainui,    His    brother,    Thrasimund,    was    the 

A.  D.  49C.  greatest  and  most  accomplished  of  the 
Vandal  kings,  whom  he  excelled  in  beauty,  pru- 
dence, and  magnanimity  of  soul.  But  this  magna- 
nimous character  was  degraded  by  his  intolerant 
zeal  and  deceitful  clemency.  Instead  of  threats 
and  tortures,  he  employed  the  gentle  but  cfiica- 
cious  powers  of  seduction.     Wealth,  dignity,  and 

n  Such  are  ttie  contemporary  cnmplaiots  of  Sidooiu!:,  bishop  of  Cler- 
mont. (I.  vji.  c.  9.  p.  182,  &c,  edit.  Sirmond.)  Gregory  of  Tours  wlio 
quote9  this  Epistle,  (1.  ii.  c.  2-5.  in  torn.  ii.  p.  174.)  extorts  an  nnwar. 
rantable  a-sseriion,  that  nf  the  nine  vacancies  in  Aquitain,  some  had  been 
produced  by  episcopal  martyrdomn. 

X  The  original  monuments  of  the  Vandal  pcrserntion  are  preserved 
in  the  five  boots  of  the  History  of  Victor  Vitensis,  (de  I'erseculione 
Vandalici.)  a  bishop  who  was  exiled  by  Hunneric;  in  the  Life  of  St. 
Kiil;jentins,  wlio  was  distinguished  in  the  per.secHtion  of  Thrasimitnd, 
(in  liildinth.  Max.  I'alrum,  lorn.  ix.  p.  4-IG.)  and  in  the  first  lionl,  of 
the  ^'andalic  War^  by  the  impartial  Procopiiis,  (c.  7,  8.  p.  lOii.  197, 
l!«.  Iio.)  Dom.  Ruinart,  the  last  editor  of  Victor,  lias  illustrated  the 
whole  subject  with  a  copious  and  learned  apparatus  of  notes  nnd  sup. 
plenient.     'P.iris,  Ifi-lt  ) 


tlie  royal  favour,  were  the  liberal  rewards  of  apos- 
tasy ;    the  catholics,   who  had   violated   the   laws, 
iniglit  purchase  tlicir  pardon  by  the  renunciation  of 
their  faith  ;    and  whenever  Thrasimund  meditated 
any  rigorous  measure,  he  patiently  wailed  till  tlie 
indiscretion  of  his  adversaries  furnished  him  with 
a  specious  opportunity.     Bigotry  was  his  last  senti- 
ment in  the  hour  of  death  ;  and  he  exacted  from  his 
successor  a  solemn  oath  that  he  would  never  tole- 
rate the  sectaries  of  Athanasius.     But       Hilderie 
his  successor,  Hilderie,  the  gentle  son      *•  •'■^23. 
of  the   savage    Hunneric,  preferred   the  duties   of 
humanity  and  justice,  to  the  vain  obligation  of  an 
impious  oatli  ;    and   his  accession   was   gloriously 
marked  by  the  restoration  of  peace  and   universal 
freedom.      The   throne    of   that    virtuous   though 
feeble  monarch,  was  usurped  by  his       ceiimer, 
cousin  Gclinier,  a  zealous  Arian  :  but      A.  D.  530. 
the   Vandal    kingdom,    before   he  could   enjoy  or 
abuse  his  power,    was  subverted   by  the   arms   of 
IJellsarius;    and  the  orthodox  party  retaliated  the 
injuries  which  they  had  endured.' 
The  passionate  declamations  of  the  ,  ,  ■      c 

^  _         _  .A  general  view  of 

catholics,  the  sole  historians  of  this  the  persecution  in 
persecution,  cannot  afford  any  dis- 
tinct series  of  causes  and  events,  any  impartial 
view  of  characters  or  counsels  ;  but  the  most  re- 
markable circumstances,  that  deserve  either  credit 
or  notice,  may  be  referred  to  the  following  heads  : 
I.  In  the  original  law,  which  is  still  extant,''  Hunne- 
ric expressly  declares,  and  the  declaration  appears 
to  be  correct,  that  be  had  faithfully  transcribed 
the  regulations  and  penalties  of  the  imperial  edicts, 
against  tlie  heretical  congregations,  the  clergy, 
and  the  people,  who  dissented  from  the  established 
religion.  If  tlie  rights  of  conscience  had  been  un- 
derstood, the  catholics  must  have  condemned  their 
past  conduct,  or  acquiesced  in  their  actual  suffer- 
ings. But  they  still  persisted  to  refuse  the  indul- 
gence which  they  claimed.  While  they  trembled 
under  the  lash  of  persecution,  they  praised  the 
laiiiUihh  severity  of  Hunneric  himself,  who  burnt  or 
banished  great  numbers  of  Manicha>ans  ;  •"  and  they 
rejected,  with  horror,  the  ignominious  compromise, 
that  the  disciples  of  Arius,  and  of  Athanasius, 
should  enjoy  a  reciprocal  and  similar  toleration  in 
the  territories  of  the  Roman.s,  and  in  those  of  the 
Vandals."  II.  The  practice  of  a  conference,  which 
the  catholics  had  so  frequently  used  to  insult  and 
punish  their  obstinate  antagonists,  was  retorted 
against  themselves.''  At  the  command  of  Hunneric, 
four  hundred  and  sixty-six  orthodo.v  bishops  asseiii- 

y  Victor,  iv.  2,  p.  65.  Hunneric  refuses  the  name  of  catholics  lo  Hi-- 
Hoviooutiam.  He  describes,  as  the  veri  Diviiia?  Majestatis  cullor.s, 
his  own  party,  who  professed  the  faith,  confirmed  by  more  than  a 
tluinvand  bishops,  in  the  synods  of  Uimiiii  and  .Seleucia. 

I  Victor,  ii.  I.  p.  21,  22.  Laudabilior  .  .  .  videliaiur.  In  tlie  MSS. 
which  omit  this  word,  the  pas.sage  is  unintelligible.  See  Ruiiiurt,  Not. 
p.  104. 

a  Victor,  ii.  2.  p.  22,  23.  The  clergy  of  Carthage  called  these  coii- 
dilinns  periculosa  ;  and  they  seem,  indeed,  to  have  been  proposed  as  a 
snare  to  entrap  the  catludic  hi'.bops. 

I>  See  the  narrative  of  this  conference,  and  the  treatment  of  the 
bishops,  in  Victor,  ii.  13—18.  p.  35—42.  and  the  wh.ile  fourth  book.  p. 
(!.•!— 171.  The  third  hook,  p,  12-62.  is  entirely  filled  by  their  apolo^-y 
iir  ronf.  ,-si -f  faith. 
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Wed  at  Carthage ;  but  when  they  were  admitted 
into  the  hall  of  audience,  they  had  the  mortification 
ofbelioklinj::  the  Arian  Cirila  exalted  on  the  patri- 
archal throne.  The  disputants  were  separated, 
after  the  mutual  and  ordinary  reproaches  of  noise 
and  silence,  of  delay  and  precipitation,  of  military 
force  and  of  popular  clamour.  One  martyr  and 
one  confessor  were  selected  among  the  catholic 
bishops ;  twenty-eifjht  escaped  by  flight,  and  eighty- 
eight  by  conformity  ;  forty-six  were  sent  into  Cor- 
sica to  cut  timber  for  the  royal  navy;  and  three 
hundred  and  two  were  banished  to  the  difl'erent 
parts  of  Africa,  exposed  to  the  insults  of  their  ene- 
mies, and  carefully  deprived  of  all  the  temporal 
and  spiritual  comforts  of  lifc^  The  hardships  of 
ten  years'  exile  must  have  reduced  their  numbers  ; 
and  if  they  had  complied  with  the  law  of  Thrasi- 
mund,  which  prohibited  any  episcopal  consecra- 
tions, the  orthodox  church  of  Africa  must  have 
expired  with  the  lives  of  its  actual  members.  They 
disobeyed  ;  and  their  disobedience  was  punished 
liy  a  second  exile  of  two  hundred  and  twenty 
bishops  into  Sardinia  ;  where  they  languished  fif- 
teen years,  till  the  accession  of  the  gracious  Hil- 
deric'  The  two  islands  were  judiciously  chosen 
by  the  malice  of  their  Arian  tyrants.  Seneca  from 
his  own  experience  has  deplored  and  exaggerated 
the  miserable  stale  of  Corsica,'  and  the  plenty  of 
Sardinia  was  overbalanced  by  the  unwholesome 
quality  of  the  air.'  III.  The  zeal  of  Genseric,  and 
bis  successors,  for  the  conversion  of  the  catholics, 
must  have  rendered  them  still  more  jealous  to 
guard  the  purity  of  the  Vandal  faith.  Before  the 
churches  were  tinally  shut,  it  was  a  crime  to  ap- 
pear in  a  barbarian  dress;  and  those  who  pre- 
sumed to  neglect  the  royal  mandate,  were  rudely 
dragged  backwards  by  their  long  hair."  The  pala- 
tine officers,  who  refused  to  profess  the  religion  of 
their  prince,  were  ignominiously  stripped  of  their 
honours  and  employments  ;  banished  to  Sardinia 
and  Sicily  ;  or  condemned  to  the  servile  labours  of 
slaves  and  peasants  in  the  fields  of  Utica.  In  the 
districts  which  had  been  peculiarly  allotted  to  the 
Vandals,  the  exercise  of  the  catholic  worship  was 
more  strictly  prohibited ;  and  severe  penalties  were 
denounced  against  the  guilt  both  of  the  missionary 
and  the  proselyte.  By  these  arts,  the  faith  of  the 
barbarians  was  preserved,  and  their  zeal  was  in- 
flamed :  they  discharged,  with  devout  fury,  the 
oflice    of    spies,  informers,   or   executioners;    and 

o  See  tlm  list  of  tlic  African  bishops,  in  Victor,  p.  117 — 140.  and 
Uuinart's  notes,  p. '215 — 3i>7.  Tlie  sclii.smatic  n:inie  of  Donotjix  fre- 
iplently  occurs,  and  they  appear  to  have  adopted  {hke  <iiir  f.iniilics  of 
tile  last  age)  the  pions  appellations  of  Deodalus,  JJcogrtitius,  Quid- 
vitUiteuH,  jiabetdeum,  if-c. 

'1  Fiilyent.  Vit.  c.  T6— 29.  Thr-isinuind  affected  the  praise  ofnjoder. 
at  ion  and  learning;  ;  and  rnljjentinsaddres,sed  three  hooks  of  controversy 
lo  the  Arian  tyrant,  whom  he  .styles  p(i.s.»j/He  Rfx.  lliblioth.  I\Iaxini. 
l*iitrnni.  torn,  ix.  ]).  'II.  Only  sixty  hislmps  are  nienlioned  as  exiles  in 
the  life  of  Fnliientius ;  they  are  increased  to  one  hnndred  and  twenty 
hy  Victor  Tiiinninensis,  an<l  Isidoie  ;  hot  the  ntinther  of  two  hnndred 
ami  twenty  is  .spccilied  in  the  Historia  il/iscella,  and  a  short  anthentic 
ihroiiieleof  the  times.     See  Ituinart,  p.  .570,  571. 

<•  Sec  Ihe  base  and  insipid  epi^■ranls  of  the  Stoic,  who  could  not  sup. 
port  exile  with  more  fortitude  than  Ovid.  Corsica  might  Liot  ]iro. 
duce  corn,  wine,  or  oil  ;  hut  it  could  not  be  deslitnic  of  grass,  water, 
and  even  fire. 

i  Si  ob  jjravitateui  cali  iiiterisscnt  i'ile  damnum.    Tacit,  .\iuial.  ii. 


whenever  their  cavalry  took  the  field  it  was  the 
favourite  amusement  of  the  march,  to  defile  the 
churches,  and  to  insult  the  clergy  of  the  adverse 
faction.''  IV.  The  citizens  who  had  been  edu- 
cated in  the  luxury  of  the  Roman  province,  were 
delivered,  with  exquisite  cruelty,  to  the  Moors  of 
the  desert.  A  venerable  train  of  bishops,  presby- 
ters, and  deacons,  with  a  faithful  ciowd  of  four 
thousand  and  ninety-six  persons,  whose  guilt  is  not 
precisely  ascertained,  were  torn  from  their  native 
homes,  by  the  command  of  Hunneric.  During  the 
night  they  were  confined,  like  a  herd  of  cattle, 
amidst  their  own  ordure :  during  the  day  they  pur- 
sued their  march  over  the  burning  sands;  and  if 
they  fainted  under  the  heat  and  fatigue,  they  were 
goaded  or  dragged  along,  till  they  expired  in  the 
hands  of  their  tormentors.'  These  unhappy  exiles, 
when  they  reached  the  Moorish  huts,  might  excite 
the  compassion  of  a  people,  whose  native  humanity 
was  neither  improved  by  reason,  nor  corrupted  by 
fanaticism:  but  if  they  escaped  the  dangers,  they 
were  condemned  to  share  the  distress,  of  a  savage 
life.  V.  It  is  incumbent  on  the  authors  of  perse- 
cution previously  to  reflect,  whether  they  are  deter- 
mined to  support  it  in  the  last  extreme.  They  ex- 
cite the  flame  which  they  strive  to  extinguish  ;  and 
it  soon  becomes  necessary  to  chastise  the  con- 
tumacy, as  well  as  the  crime,  of  the  offender.  The 
line,  which  he  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  discharge, 
exposes  his  person  to  the  severity  of  the  law ;  and 
his  contempt  of  lighter  penalties  suggests  the  use 
and  propriety  of  capital  punishment.  Through  the 
veil  of  fiction  and  declamation,  we  may  clearly  per- 
ceive, that  tlie  catholics,  more  especially  under  the 
reign  of  Hunneric,  endured  the  most  cruel  and  ig- 
nominious treatment.''  Respectable  citizens,  noble 
matrons,  and  consecrated  virgins,  were  stripped 
naked,  and  raised  in  the  air  by  pulleys,  with  a 
weight  suspended  at  their  feet.  In  this  painful  at- 
titude their  naked  bodies  were  torn  with  scourges, 
or  burnt  in  the  most  tender  parts  with  red-hot 
plates  of  iron.  The  amputation  of  the  ears,  ll>' 
nose,  the  tongue,  and  the  right  hand,  was  infiicled 
by  the  Arians  ;  and  although  the  precise  number 
cannot  be  defined,  it  is  evident  that  many  persons, 
among  whom  a  bishop'  and  a  proconsul'"  may 
be  named,  were  entitled  to  the  ciou n  of  marlyrdom. 
The  same  honour  has  been  ascribed  to  the  memory 
of  count  Sebastian,  who  professed  tlie  Nicene  creed 
with  unshaken  constancy  ;  and  Genseric  might  de- 

85.  Ill  lliis  application,  Thrasiinund  would  liave  adopted  the  reading 
of  soiueenlics,  utt/edainnuin. 

p  See  these  preludes  of  a  iinwrnt  pcrsceutiou,  in  Victor,  ii.  3,  4.  7. 
aodtbe  twiu'dicis  rif  HiinneVic,  I.  ii,  p  ;i5.  1.  iv,  p.  fi4. 

Ii  See  Procopius  de  Bell.  Vandal.  I.  i.  c.  7.  p.  197,  198.  A  Moorish 
prince  endeavoured  to  propitiate  the  God  of  the  clirislLins,  by  his  dill. 
geiice  lo  erase  the  marks  of  the  Vand.il  sacrileire. 

i  See  Ibis  story  in  Victor,  ii.  8— 1'.2.  p.30— 3-1.  Victor  describes  the 
distress  of  these  confe-ssors  as  an  eyc-witncss. 

k  See  the  fifth  book  of  Victor.  His  passionate  complaints  are  con. 
firmed  by  the  sober  testimony  of  Procopius,  and  the  public  declaration 
of  the  eniperor  .lustinian.  (Cod.  I.  i.  lit.  x.xvii.) 

1  Victor,  ii.  IS.  p.  Jl. 

Ill  Victor.  V.  4.  p.  74,  75.  His  name  was  Victorianus,  and  he  ^vas  a 
wealthy  citi/en  of  Adrumetnni,  who  enjoyed  the  confiilenee  of  the 
king;  by  tvhii.se  favour  he  had  obtained  tlic  otftce, or  at  least  the  tille^ 
of  proconsul  of  Africa. 
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test,  as  an  lit'ictic,  tin;  l»ravc  and  ambitious  fugitive 
wlioni  111-  dreaded  as  a  rival."  VI.  A  new  mode  of 
conversion,  which  might  sulidiic  the  feeble,  and 
alarm  the  timorous,  was  employed  by  the  Arian 
ministers.  They  imposed,  by  fraud  or  violence,  the 
rites  of  baptism  ;  and  |)unislied  (he  apostasy  of  the 
rath(dies,  if  they  disclaimed  this  odious  and  |)ro- 
fane  ceremony,  which  scandalously  violated  the 
freedom  of  the  will,  and  the  unity  of  the  sacra- 
ment." The  hostile  sects  had  formerly  allowed  the 
validity  of  each  other's  baptism  ;  and  the  innova- 
tion, so  liercely  maintained  by  the  Vandals,  can 
be  imputed  only  to  the  example  and  advice  of  the 
Donatists.  VII.  The  Arian  clergy  surpa.ssed,  in 
religious  cruelty,  the  king  and  his  Vandals ;  but 
they  were  incapable  of  cultivating  the  spiritual 
vineyard,  which  (hey  were  so  desirous  to  possess. 
.\  patriarch!'  might  seat  himself  on  the  throne  of 
Carthage  ;  some  bishops,  in  the  principal  cities, 
might  usurp  the  place  of  their  rivals ;  but  the 
smallne.ss  of  their  numbers,  and  their  ignorance  of 
the  Latin  language,'  disqualified  the  barbarians 
for  the  ecclesia.stieal  ministry  of  a  great  church  ; 
and  the  Africans,  after  the  lo.ss  of  their  orthodox 
pastors,  were  deprived  of  the  public  exercise  of 
Christianity.  VIII.  The  emperors  were  the  natural 
protectors  of  the  Homoousian  doctrine :  and  the 
faithful  people  of  Africa,  both  as  Romans  and  as 
catholics,  preferred  their  lawful  sovereignty  to  the 
usurpation  of  the  barbarous  heretics.  During  an 
interval  of  peace  and  friendship,  Hunneric  restored 
the  cathedral  of  Carthage  ;  at  the  intercession  of 
Zeno,  who  reigned  in  the  east,  and  of  Plaeidia,  the 
daughter  and  relict  of  emperors,  and  the  sister  of 
the  (jueen  of  the  Vandals.'  But  this  decent  regard 
was  but  of  short  duration  ;  and  the  haughty  tyrant 
displayed  his  contempt  for  the  religion  of  the  empire, 
by  studiously  arranging  the  bloody  images  of  per- 
secution, in  all  the  principal  streets  through  which 
the  Roman  ambassador  must  pass,  in  his  way  to  the 
palace."     An  oath  was  requested  from  the  bishops, 

n  Victor,  i.  6.  p.  8,  9.  Al'tt-r  rclatin:;  the  firm  resist-incp  .nnd  drx- 
terouH  reply  of  count  Sebastian,  lie  adds,  quare  alio  generis  argumento 
)iostea  tjcllicosum  virnm  occidit. 

o  Victor.  V.  12.  13.     Tiilenioiit.  Mem.  Eccles,  torn.  vi.  p.  G0!>. 

p  Primate  was  more  properly  tlie  title  of  tlie  Ijiftliop  of  Cartilage ; 
but  tile  naine  of  patriarch  \v;is  t;ivcn  by  tile  sects  and  nations  to  their 
principal  ecclesiastic.  See  Thomasin,  Discipline  de  I'Eglise,  torn.  i. 
p.  I.W.  158. 

«t  The  patriarch  Cyrila  liinnself  pnblicly  declared,  that  he  did  not 
understand  Latin,  {Victor,  ii.  18.  p.  42.)  Neseio  l.atine ;  and  he 
mi^llt  converse  with  tolerable  ease,  without  beins  capable  of  dispntiiig 
or  prcacllinj^  in  tliat  lanKuage.  His  Vandal  cIiTgy  were  still  more 
ignorant;  and  small  conlidence  could  be  placed  in  the  Africans  who 
had  conformed.  r  Victor,  ii.  I,  2.  p.  22. 

a  Victor.  V.  7.  p.  77.  He  appeals  to  the  amba.ssador  himself,  whose 
name  was  Uranius. 

t  jistutiores,  Victor,  iv.  4.  p.  70.  He  plainly  intimates  that  their 
quotation  of  the  gospel  "  Non  jnrabitis  in  toto,"  was  only  meant  to 
elude  the  obligation  of  an  inconvenient  oath.  The  forty-six  bishops 
who  refused  were  banished  to  Corsica  ;  the  three  tulndretf  and  two  who 
swore  were  distributed  tlirongh  the  provinces  of  Africa. 

u  Fuli^entius,  bishop  of  Ituspte,  in  the  Byzacene  province,  was  of 
a  Jicnatorial  family,  and  had  received  a  liberal  education.  He  could 
repeat  all  Homer  and  Menander  before  he  was  alb  wed  to  study  Latin, 
his  native  tongue.  (Vit.  Fulgent,  c.  1.)  Many  African  bishops  might 
understand  Greek,  and  many  Grei-k  theologians  were  translated  into 
Latin. 

X  Compare  the  two  prefaces  to  the  Dialogue  of  Vigilius  of  Tliapsus, 
(p.  118,  110,  edit.  Chifiet.)  He  might  amuse  his  learned  reader  willi 
an  innocent  fiction  ;  but  the  subject  was  too  grave,  and  the  Africans 
were  too  ignorant. 

y  The  P.  Quesnel  started  this  opinion,  which  has  been  favourably 
received.  But  the  three  following  truths,  however  siirpri-«ing  they 
may  seem,  are  now  universally  acknowledged,  (Gerard  Vossius-,  tom. 


Catholic  frauds. 


who  were  assembled  at  Carthage,  that  they  would 
support  the  succession  of  his  son  Hilderie,  and  that 
they  would  renounce  all  foreign  or  transmarine  cor- 
respondence. This  engagement,  consistent,  as  it 
should  seem,  with  their  moral  and  religious  duties, 
was  refused  by  the  more  sagacious  members'  of  the 
a.ssembly.  Their  refusal,  faintly  coloured  by  the 
pretence  that  it  is  unlawful  for  a  christian  to  swear, 
must  provoke  the  suspicions  of  a  jealous  tyrant. 

The  catholics,  oppressed  by  royal 
and  military  force,  were  far  superior 
to  their  adversaries  in  numbers  and  learning.  With 
the  same  weapons  which  the  Greek"  and  Latin 
fathers  had  already  provided  for  the  Arian  contro- 
versy, they  repeatedly  silenced,  or  vanquished,  the 
fierce  and  illiterate  successors  of  Ulphilas.  The 
consciousness  of  their  own  superiority  might  have 
raised  them  above  the  arts  and  passions  of  religious 
warfare.  Yet,  instead  of  assuming  such  honourable 
pride,  the  orthodox  theologians  were  tempted,  by 
the  assurance  of  impunity,  to  compose  fictions, 
which  must  be  stigmatized  with  the  epithets  of  fraud 
and  forgery.  They  a.scribed  their  own  polemical 
works  to  the  most  venerable  names  of  christian 
antiquity;  the  characters  of  Athanasius  and  Augus- 
tin  were  awkwardly  personated  by  Vigilius  and  his 
disciples  ;"  and  the  famous  creed,  which  so  clearly 
expounds  the  mysteries  of  the  Trinity  and  the  In- 
carnation, is  deduced,  with  strong  probability,  from 
this  African  school.''  Even  the  Scriptures  them- 
selves were  profaned  by  their  rash  and  sacrilegious 
hands.  The  memorable  text,  which  asserts  the 
unity  of  the  Three  who  bear  witness  in  heaven,"^  is 
condemned  by  the  universal  silence  of  the  orthodox 
fathers,  ancient  versions,  and  authentic  manu- 
scripts." It  was  first  alleged  by  the  catholic  bishops 
whom  Hunneric  summoned  to  the  conference  of 
Carthage.''  An  allegorical  interpretation,  in  the 
form,  perhaps,  of  a  marginal  note,  invaded  the  text 
of  the  Latin  Bibles,  which  were  renewed  and  cor- 
rected in  a  dark  period  often  centuries."     After  the 

vi.  p.  .51ti— 522.     Tillemont,   Mem.    Eccles.  tom.    viii.  p.    667—671.) 

I.  St.  Athanasius  is  not  the  author  of  the  creed  which  is  so  frequently 
read  in  our  churches.  2.  It  docs  not  appear  to  have  existed  within  a 
century  after  his  death.  3.  It  was  originally  composed  in  the  Latin 
tongue,  and,  consequently,  in  the  western  provinces,  t^ennadius, 
patriarch  of  (Constantinople,  was  so  much  amazed  by  this  extra, 
ordinary  composition,  that  be  frankly  pronoilnced  it  to  be  the  work  of 
a  drunken  Ulan.    I*etav.  Uogniat.  Tlieologica.  tom,  ii.  I.  vii.  e.  8.  p.  OS. 

»  I  John  v.  7.  See  Simon,  Hist.  Critique  dll  Nonveau  Testament, 
part.  i.  c.  xviii.  p.  203 — 218;  and  part  ii.  c.  ix,  p.  90 — 121  ;  and  the 
elaliorate  Prolegomena  and  Annotations  of  Dr.  Mill  and  Wetsteiii 
to  Ilieir  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament.  In  1689,  the  papist  Simon 
.strove  to  be  free;  in  1707,  llie  protestant  Mill  wished  to  be  a  sl.ive ; 
in  1751,  the  Arminian  Wetstein  used  the  liberty  of  his  times,  and  of  his 
sect. 

a  Oi  all  the  MSS.  now  extant,  above  fourscore  in  number,  some  of 
which  are  more  than  1200  years  old,  (Wetstein  ad  loc.)  the  arthoitox 
copies  of  the  Vatican,  of  the  Coniplulensi;iii  editors  of  Robert  Ste- 
phens, are  become  invisible  ;  and  the  Ivo  MSS.  of  Dublin  and  Berlin 
are  unworthy  to  form  an  exception.  See  Emlyn's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p. 
227—2-55.  26!J— 299 ;  and  M.  de  Missy's  four  ingenious  letters,  in  torn, 
viii.  and  ix.  of  the  Journal  Britanniqile. 

t'  Or,  more  properly,  by  the  Jour  bishops  who  composed  and  jnib- 
lislied  the  profession  of  faith  in  the  name  of  their  brethren.  They  style 
this  text,  luce  clarius.   (Victor  Viteiisis  de  Perseeut.  Vandal.    I.   iii.  e. 

I I,  p.  51.)  It  is  quoted  soon  afterwards  by  the  African  polemics,  Vigi- 
lius and  Pulgentiu-s. 

(■  III  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  the  Bibles  were  corrected  by 
J.anfrane,  arelibishop  of  Canterbury,  and  by  Nicolas,  cardinal  and 
librarian  of  the  Roman  church,  secundum  orthodoxam  fidem.  (Wet. 
stein,  Prolegom.  p.  84,  Kt.)  Notwithstanding  tlies*!  corrections,  the 
passage  is  still  wanting  in  twenty-five  Latin  MSS.  (Wetstein.  ad  loc.) 
the  oldest  and  the  fairest;  two  qualities  seldom  united,  except  in 
manuscripts. 
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invention  of  printing,''  the  editors  of  the  Greek 
Testament  yielded  to  tlieir  own  prejudices,  or  to 
those  of  the  times  ;'  and  the  pious  fraud,  which  was 
embraced  with  equal  zeal  at  Rome  and  at  Geneva, 
has  been  infinitely  multiplied  in  every  country  and 
every  language  of  modern  Europe. 

The  example  of  fraud  mu.st  excite 
suspicion  ;  and  the  specious  miracles 
by  which  the  African  catholics  have  defended  the 
truth  and  justice  of  their  cause,  may  be  ascribed, 
with  more  reason,  to  their  own  industry,  than  to  the 
visible  protection  of  heaven.  Yet  the  historian, 
who  views  this  religious  conflict  with  an  impartial 
eye,  may  condescend  to  mention  one  preternatural 
event,  which  will  edify  the  devout,  and  surprise  the 
incredulous.  Tipasa,f  a  maritime  colony  of  Mauri- 
tania, sixteen  miles  to  the  east  of  Caesarea,  had 
been  distinguished,  in  every  age,  by  the  orthodox 
zeal  of  its  inhabitants.  They  had  braved  the  fury 
of  the  Donatist.s  ;s  they  resisted,  or  eluded,  the 
tyranny  of  the  Arians.  The  town  was  deserted  on 
the  approach  of  an  heretical  bishop :  most  of  the 
inhabitants  who  could  procure  ships  passed  over  to 
the  coast  of  Spain ;  and  the  unhappy  remnant,  re- 
fusing all  communion  with  the  usurper,  still  pre- 
sumed to  hold  their  pious,  but  illegal,  assemblies. 
Their  disobedience  exasperated  the  cruelty  of  Hun- 
neric.  A  military  count  was  despatched  from  Car- 
thage to  Tipasa  :  he  collected  the  catholics  in  the 
forum,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  province, 
deprived  the  guilty  of  their  right  hands  and  their 
tongues.  But  the  holy  confessors  continued  to 
speak  without  tongues  :  and  this  miracle  is  attested 
by  Victor,  an  African  bishop,  who  published  a 
history  of  the  persecution  within  two  years  after  the 
event.''  "  If  any  one,"  says  Victor,  "  should  doubt 
of  the  truth,  let  him  repair  to  Constantinople,  and 
listen  to  the  clear  and  perfect  language  of  Rcsti- 
tutus,  the  subdeacon,  one  of  these  glorious  suflerers, 
who  is  now  lodged  in  the  palace  of  the  emperor 
Zeno,  and  is  respected  by  the  devout  empress."  At 
Constantinople  we  are  astonished  to  find  a  cool,  a 
learned,  and  unexceptionable  witness,  without 
interest,  and  without  passion.  jEncas  of  Gaza,  a 
Platonic  philosopher,  has  accurately  described  his 
own  observations  on  these  African  sufferers.  "  I 
saw  them  myself:  I  heard  them  speak  :  I  diligently 
inquired  by  what  means  such  an  articulate  voice 
could   be  formed  without  any  organ  of  speech  :    I 

d  Th.^  ,irt  which  the  Germans  had  invented  was  applied  in  Italy  to 
the  profane  writers  of  Rome  and  Orceec.  The  original  fJreck  of  the 
New  Totament  was  published  about  the  same  time  (A.  I).  I.il-l.  l.',!);. 
1520.)  by  tlie  industry  of  Erasmus,  and  tlu-  munilicenri^  of  eardinal 
Xinienes.  TheComphiteusian  Polyj^lot  cost  the  cardinal  .^jd.OOO  ducats. 
SeeMattairc  Annal.  Typo;;raph.  torn.  ii.  p.  2—8.  125— 133;  and  Wet. 
fdein.  Prolefjoniena,  p.  lit! — 127. 

e  The  three  witne-sses  h.ave  been  established  in  our  t"Ireek  Testatucnts 
by  the  prudence  of  Erasmus;  the  honest  bif;;ntry  of  the  Compluten. 
»ian  editors;  the  typo'.;ra|diical  fraud,  or  error,  of  Robert  Stephens  in 
the  placin|^  a  crotchet :  ami  the  deliberate  falsehood,  or  strange  luis- 
apprehension,  of  Theodore  l!e/a 

f  Plin.  Hist.  Natural,  v.  1.  Itenerar.  WesseliuK,  p.  15.  Cellarius. 
Geouraph.  Antiq.  torn.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  127.  This  Tipasa  (which  must 
not  be  eoDfounded  with  another  iti  S'umidta)  was  a  town  of  some  note, 
since  Vespasian  endowed  it  with  the  ri;;ht  of  Latinm. 

V  Optatus  Milevitanus  de  Schism.  Uonatist.  I.  ii.  p.  3S. 

h  Victor  Vitecisis,  v.  (i.  p.  70.     Kuinart,  p.  .1S3 — 187. 

1  /Eneas  Gazaius  in  Thcophrasto,  in  Ihbliolh.  Patruni.  torn.  viii.  p. 


used  my  eyes  to  examine  the  report  of  my  ears  :  I 
opened  their  mouth,  and  saw  that  the  whole  tongue 
had  been  completely  torn  away  by  the  roots  ;  an 
operation  which  the  physicians  generally  suppose 
to  be  mortal."'  The  testimony  of  ^neas  of  Gaza 
might  be  confirmed  by  the  superfluous  evidence  of 
the  emperor  Justinian,  in  a  perpetual  edict  ;  of 
count  Marcellinus,  in  his  Chronicle  of  the  times  ; 
and  of  pope  Gregory  the  first,  who  had  resided  at 
Constantinople,  as  the  minister  of  the  Roman 
pontiff.''  They  all  lived  within  the  compass  of  a 
century  ;  and  they  all  appeal  to  their  personal  know- 
ledge, or  the  public  notoriety,  for  the  truth  of  a 
miracle,  which  was  repeated  in  several  instances, 
displayed  on  the  greatest  theatre  of  the  world,  and 
submitted,  during  a  series  of  years,  to  the  calm  ex- 
amination of  the  senses.  This  supernatural  gift  of 
the  African  confessors,  who  spoke  without  tongues, 
will  command  the  assent  of  those,  and  of  those 
only,  who  already  believe,  that  their  language  was 
pure  and  orthodox.  But  the  stubborn  mind  of  an 
infidel  is  guarded  by  secret,  incurable  suspicion  ; 
and  the  Aiian,  or  Socinian,  who  has  seriously  re- 
jected the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  will  not  be  shaken 
by  the  most  plausible  evidence  of  an  Athanasian 
miracle. 

The   Vandals  and   the    Ostrogoths  The  ruin  of 
persevered  in  the  profession  of  Arian-  Ariauism  .among 

'  the  barbarians, 

ism  till  the  final  ruin  of  the  kingdoms  a.  d.  500— 7Wi. 
which  they  had  founded  in  Africa  and  Italy.  The 
barbarians  of  Gaul  submitted  to  the  orthodox  do- 
minion of  the  Franks ;  and  Spain  was  restored  to 
the  catholic  church  by  the  voluntary  conversion  of 
the  Visigoths. 

This  salutary  revolution'  was  has-   Revolt  and  mar. 
tened  by  the  example  of  a  royal  mar-    tyrdom  of  Her- 

,  ,  meucgild  in 

tyr,  whom  our  calmer  reason  may  style  Spain, 
an  ungrateful  rebel.  Leovigild,  the  *'  ^^  "^-^■ 
Gothic  monarch  of  Spain,  deserved  the  respect  of 
his  enemies,  and  the  love  of  his  subjects :  the 
catholics  enjoyed  a  free  toleration,  and  his  Arian 
synods  attempted,  without  much  success,  to  recon- 
cile their  scruples  by  abolishing  the  unpopular  rite 
of  a  second  baptism.  His  eldest  son  Hermenegild. 
who  was  invested  by  his  father  with  the  royal  dia- 
dem, and  the  fair  principality  of  Boetica,  contracted 
an  honourable  and  orthodox  alliance  with  a  Mero- 
vingian princess,  the  daughter  of  Sigibert,  king  of 
Austrasia,   and  of  the   famous   Brunechild.     The 


G64,  Cti.').  He  was  a  christian,  and  compo.sed  this  dialogue  (the  Ttieo- 
nlirasIus)on  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  resurrection  of  the 
iiody  ;  besides  twenty-tive  epistles,  still  extant.  See  Cave,  (Hist.  Lit. 
teraria,  p.  2i)7.)  and  Fabricius.  (Uiblioth.  (Jnec.  ton),  i.  p.  422.) 

k  Justinian,  Codex,  1.  i.  tit.  xxvii.  IMarcellin.  in  Chron.  p.  45, 
iu  Thesaur.  Temporum  Sealiger.  Procopius  de  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  i. 
c.  7.  p.  UH>.  Greg:or.  Mugnu.s,  Dialog,  iii.  .T2.  None  of  lliese  wit- 
nesses have  specified  the  uumber  of  the  confesa>ors,  which  is  fixed  at 
sixty  in  an  old  menology.  (apud  Uuinart,  p.  4S6.)  Two  of  them  lust 
their  speech  by  fornication  ;  but  the  miracle  is  enhanced  by  the  sin- 
gular instance  of  a  boy  who  had  never  s|>oken  Ix-'foro  his  tongue  was 
cut  out. 

1  See  the  two  general  historians  of  Spain.  Mariana,  (Hist,  de  Rebus 
Hispania',  torn.  i.  1.  v.  c.  12—1.1.  p.  182— l!l-l.)  and  Ferrtras,  (Frencli 
transhitioD,  torn.  ii.  p.  aot>— 247.)  iMari.ana  almost  forp^ts  that  he 
is  a  Jesuit,  to  assume  the  style  .and  spirit  of  a  Roman  classic.  Per- 
rera.s,  an  industrious  compiler,  reviews  his  fiicls,  and  rectifies  his 
chronology. 
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beauteous  In!;uiidis,  who  wns  no  more  than  thirteen 
years  of  age,  was  received,  beloved,  and  persecuted, 
in  the  Arian  court  of  Toledo  ;  and  her  religious 
constancy  was  alternately  assaulted  with  blandish- 
ments and  violence  by  (Joisvinlhn,  the  Gothic 
queen,  who  abused  the  double  claim  of  maternal 
authority."*  Incensed  by  her  rcsislaiue,  Goisvinlha 
seized  the  catholic  prin(!ess  by  her  Ions  ''air,  in- 
humanly dashed  her  against  the  ground,  kicked 
lier  till  she  was  covered  with  blood,  and  at  last 
gave  orders  that  she  should  be  stripped,  and  thrown 
into  a  bason,  or  lish-pond."  Love  and  honour 
might  excite  Hcrmenegild  to  resent  this  injurious 
treatment  of  his  bride  ;  and  he  was  gradually  per- 
suaded that  Ingundis  sull'cred  for  the  cause  of 
divine  truth.  Her  tender  complaints,  and  the 
weighty  arguments  of  Leander,  archbishop  of  Se- 
ville, accomplished  his  conversion  ;  and  the  heir  of 
the  Gothic  monarchy  was  initiated  in  the  Nicene 
faith  by  the  solemn  rites  of  confirmation."  The 
rash  youth,  indanu'd  by  zeal,  and  perhaps  by  am- 
bition, was  tempted  to  violate  the  duties  of  a  son, 
and  a  subject ;  and  the  catholics  of  Spain,  al- 
though they  could  not  complain  of  persecution, 
applauded  his  pious  rebellion  against  an  heretical 
father.  The  civil  war  was  protracted  by  the  long 
and  obstinate  sieges  of  ^lerida,  Cordova,  and  Se- 
ville, which  had  strenuously  espoused  the  party  of 
Hermenegild.  He  invited  the  orthodox  barbarians, 
the  Sucvi,  and  the  Franks,  to  the  destruction  of 
his  native  land:  he  solicited  the  dangerous  aid  of 
the  Romans,  who  possessed  Africa,  and  a  part  of 
the  Spanish  coast;  and  his  holy  ambassador,  the 
archbishop  Leander,  eflectually  negociated  in  per- 
son with  the  Byzantine  court.  But  the  hopes  of 
the  catholics  were  crushed  by  the  active  diligence 
of  a  monarch  who  commanded  the  troops  and  trea- 
sures of  Spain  ;  and  the  guilty  Hermenegild, 
after  his  vain  attempts  to  resist  or  to  escape,  was 
compelled  to  surrender  himself  into  the  hands  of 
an  incensed  father.  Leovigild  was  still  mindful  of 
that  sacred  character  ;  and  the  rebel,  despoiled  of 
the  regal  ornaments,  was  still  permitted,  in  a  decent 
exile,  to  profess  the  catholic  religion.  His  repeated 
and  unsuceessf'ul  treasons  at  length  provoked  the 
indignation  of  the  Gothic  king;  and  the  sentence 
of  death,  which  ho  pronounced  with  apparent  re- 
luctance, was  privately  executed  in  the  tower  of 
Seville.  The  inllexible  constancy  with  which  he 
refused  to  accept  the  Arian  communion,  as  the  price 
of  his  safety,  may  excuse  the  honours  that  have 
been  paid  to  the  memory  of  St.  Hermenegild.     His 


m  GoisvintIi:\  Riirccssivply  married  two  kings  of  the  Visijrotlis: 
Atll^nigilil,  to  whom  site  bore  Bniiiccliilti,  tlie  mother  of  InguiKiis; 
and  Lpovi[:ihi,  whose  two  sons,  Hermenegild  and  Kceared,  were  the 
issue  of  a  former  marriage, 

n  ]racundi:e  furore  succensn,  adprehensam  per  comam  capitis  pnel- 
lam  ill  terram  conliilit,  et  ditl  ralcihiis  vcrheralam,  at-  sanguine  crneii- 
tatam,  jussil  ex«iioIi.iri,  et  pisrin'<».- inimergi.  (Jreg.  Tnrnn.  I.  v.  c.  39. 
in  torn.  ii.  p.  aVj.  Gregory  is  one  of  our  iiest  originals  for  this  portion 
of  history. 

o  The  ralholirs  who  admitted  (he  haptism  of  heretics,  repeated 
the  rite,  or,  as  it  was  afterwards  styled,  the  sacrament,  of  confirmation, 
t«  wliiiii  they  ascribed  many  mystic  an<i  marvellous  prerogatives, 
both  visible  and  invisible.  Sec  Cliardoii,  Hist,  des  Sacri'mcns,  torn.  i. 
p.  ■10.5-552. 


wife  and  infant  son  were  detained  by  the  Romans 
in  ignominious  captivity:  and  this  domestic  mis- 
fortune tarnished  the  glories  of  Leovigild,  and 
imliittcred  the  last  moments  of  his  life. 

His  son  and  successor,  Kecaied,  the   r.  r 

'  '  Conversion   of 

liist  catholic  king  of  Spain,  had  im-    Kecared  and  the 

t  -1      1.1       f   -.1       c  1  ■  c     .  .      ,  ^'isigoths    of 

billed  tlie  laith  of  Ins  unfortunate  bro-  Spain, 
thcr,  which  he  supported  with  more  *•  1^- ^""J— 5»9- 
prudence  and  success.  Instead  of  revolting  against 
his  father,  Recared  patiently  expected  the  hour  of 
his  death.  Instead  of  condemning  his  menuiry,  he 
piously  supposed,  that  the  dying  monarch  had 
abjured  the  errors  of  Arianism,  and  recommended 
to  his  son  the  conversion  of  the  Gothic  nation.  To 
accomplish  that  salutary  cud,  Recared  convened 
an  assembly  of  the  Arian  clergy  and  nobles,  de- 
clared himself  a  catholic,  and  exhorted  them  to 
imitate  the  example  of  their  prince.  The  laborious 
interpretation  of  doubtful  texts,  or  the  curious 
pursuit  of  metaphysical  arguments,  would  have 
excited  an  endless  controversy;  and  the  monarch 
discreetly  proposed  to  his  illiterate  audience  two 
substantial  and  visible  arguments,  the  testimony  of 
earth,  and  of  heaven.  The  earth  had  submitted  to 
the  Nicene  synod:  the  Romans,  the  barbarians, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Spain,  unanimously  pro- 
fessed the  same  orthodo.\  creed  ;  and  the  Visigoths 
resisted,  almost  alone,  the  consent  of  the  christian 
world.  A  superstitious  age  was  prepared  to  re- 
verence, as  the  testimony  of  liiaven,  the  preterna- 
tural cures,  which  were  performed  by  the  skill  or 
virtue  of  the  catholic  clergy;  the  baptismal  fonts 
of  O.sset  in  Boctica,!"  which  were  spontaneously  re- 
plenished each  year,  on  the  vigil  of  Easter ;''  and 
the  miraculous  shrine  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  which 
had  already  converted  the  Sucvic  prince  and  people 
of  Gallieia.'  The  catholic  king  encountered  some 
difliculties  on  this  important  change  of  the  national 
religion.  A  conspiracy,  secretly  fomented  by  the 
f|ueen-dowager,  was  formed  against  his  life  ;  and 
two  counts  excited  a  dangerous  revolt  in  the  Nar- 
bonnese  Gaul.  But  Recared  disarmed  the  con- 
spirators, defeated  the  rebels,  and  executed  severe 
ju.stice;  which  the  Arians,  in  their  turn,  might 
brand  with  the  reproach  of  persecution.  Eight 
bishops,  whose  names  betray  their  barbaric  origin, 
abjured  their  errors;  and  all  the  books  of  Arian 
theology  were  reduced  to  ashes,  with  the  house  in 
which  they  had  been  purposely  collected.  The 
w  hole  body  of  the  Visigoths  and  Suevi  were  allured 
or  driven  into  the  pale  of  the  catholic  communion; 
the    faith,   at  least  of  the  rising  generation,  was 


P  Osset,  or  .IiiliaConstaiitia,  was  opposite  lo  Seville,  on  Iht  northern 
side  of  tile  lilPtis:  (I'lin.  Hist.  Natur.  iii.  3.)  and  the  authentic  refer- 
ence of  (Tfegory  of  Tours,  (Hist.  Franeor,  1.  vi.  c.  4.'J.  p.  288.^  deserves 
more  credit  than  the  name  of  l.iisitania,  (de  Gloria  Martyr  c.  24.) 
which  has  been  ea::crly  embraced  by  the  vain  and  siqierstitious  I'ortu- 
giiese.  fFerreras,  Hist.  d'l'>pagne,  torn.  ii.  p.  IGH.) 

<\  This  miracle  was  skilfully  performed.  An  Arian  king  sealed  the 
lioors.  and  dug  a  deep  (reiich  round  the  church,  without  being  able  to 
iiilercept  the  Easter  su|>|)ly  of  baptismal  water. 

r  Ferier.is  (tom.  ii.  p.  168—17.5.  A.  I).  5.W.)  has  illustrated  the  difii. 
culties  which  regard  the  lime  and  circumstances  of  the  conversion  of 
Ihe.^uevi.  They  had  been  recently  united  by  Leovigild  to  Uie  Gothic 
moparchy  of  Spain. 
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fervent  and  sincere ;  and  the  devout  liberality  of 
the  barbarians  enriched  the  churches  and  monas- 
teries of  Spain.     Seventy  bisliops,  assembled  in  the 
council  of  Toledo,  received  the  submission  of  their 
conquerors  ;    and  the   zeal   of  the   Spaniards  im- 
proved the  Niccne  creed,  by  declaring  the  proces- 
sion of  the  Holy  Ghost,  from  the  Son,  as  well  as 
from   the   Father ;    a   weighty   point   of  doctrine, 
which  produced,  long  afterwards,  the  schism  of  the 
Greek  and   Latin  churches."     The  royal  proselyte 
immediately  saluted  and  consulted  pope  Gregory, 
surnamed  the   Great,  a  learned  and  holy  prelate, 
whose  reign  was  distinguished  by  the  conversion  of 
heretics  and  infidels.     The  ambassadors  of  Rccarcd 
respectfully  offered  on  the  threshold  of  the  Vatican 
his  rich  presents  of  gold  and  gems :  they  accepted, 
as  a  lucrative  exchange,  the  hairs  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist ;  a  cross,  which  enclosed  a  small  piece  of 
the  true  wood ;  and   a  key,  that  contained  some 
particles  of  iron  which  had  been  scraped  from  the 
chains  of  St.  Peter.' 
Conversion  of       The  Same  Gregory,  the  spiritual  con- 
oMuiT""'"   I'leror    of    Britain,    encouraged    the 
A.  D.  600,  kc.   pious  Theodelinda,  queen  of  the  Lom- 
bards, to  propagate  the  Nicene  faith  among  the 
victorious  savages,  whose  recent  Christianity  was 
polluted  by  the  Arian  heresy.     Her  devout  labours 
still  left  room  for  the  industry  and  success  of  future 
missionaries  ;   and   many  cities  of  Italy  were  still 
disputed   by   hostile    bishops.      But  the  cause   of 
Arianism  was  gradually  suppressed  by  the  weight 
of  truth,  of  interest,  and  of  example  ;  and  the  con- 
troversy, which  Egypt  had  derived  from  the  Platonic 
school,  was  terminated,  after  a  war  of  three  hun- 
dred years,  by  the  final  conversion  of  the  Lombards 
of  Italy." 

PersEcntion  <if  The  first  missionaries  who  preached 
Sn'iin  ^"^  '"  *''^  gospel  to  the  barbarians,  appealed 
A.  D.  612—713.  to  the  evidence  of  reason,  and  claimed 
the  benefit  of  toleration."  But  no  sooner  had  they 
established  their  spiritual  dominion,  than  they  ex- 
horted the  christian  kings  to  extirpate,  without 
mercy,  the  remains  of  Roman  or  barbaric  supersti- 
tion. The  successors  of  Clovis  inllicted  one  hundred 
lashes  on  the  peasants  who  refused  to  destroy  their 
idols  ;  the  crime  of  sacrificing  to  the  d;emons  was 
punished  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws,  with  the 
heavier  penalties  of  imprisonment  and  confiscation  ; 
and  even  the  wise  Alfred  adopted,  as  an  indispen- 
sable duty,  the  extreme  rigour  of  the  Mosaic  insli- 
tutions.y     But  the  punishment  and  the  crime  were 

a  Tliisnilditinn  to  till'  Niccnp,  or  ratlier  ronstnhtinnpolitan,  creed, 
was  first  fii.-iilc  ill  tlic  ci^htli  council  of  Toledo,  A.  D.  Ii55 ;  but  it  was 
expressive  of  the  popular  doctrine.  (Gerard  Vossius,  lorn,  vi,  p,  527.  de 
tribtls  Synibolis.) 

t  See  fire'^ior.  Mairn.  1.  vii.  epist.  126.  anud  Baronium,  Annal.  Eccles. 
A.  D.  .M9.  No.  25.  2(i. 

u  Paul  Warnelrid  (de  Geslis  I.anpobard.  I.  iv.  c.  41.  p.  853.  edit. 
Grot.)  allows  that  Arianism  still  prevailed  under  tlie  rei;:ii  of  Hulliaiis, 
(A.  p.  6.16— 652.)  The  pious  deacon  t\ws  not  attempt  to  mark  llie 
precise  a-ra  of  tlie  national  rimversion,  wliicii  was  accomplished,  how. 
ever,  before  the  end  of  the  seventh  century. 

X  Quorum  tidei  ct  conversioni  ila  eou;;ratulatus  cs.se  rex  perhibetur, 
lit  nullum  tamen  covcret  ad  chrislianismum.  .  .  .  Didicerat  eiiim 
a  doctoribns  auctoribiisque  sme  .salnlis,  ser.vitium  Chriati  voliiiitariiim 
uon  roaetiliiini  esse  deberc.  Bedu;  Hist.  Ecclesiastic.  I.  i.  c.  26.  ii.  62. 
edit.  Smith. 

>•  Sec  Ihc  Historians  of  France,  torn.  iv.  p.  IM  ;  and  Wilkins,  Leges 


gradually  abolished  among  a  christian  people :  the 
theological  disputes  of  the  schools  were  suspended 
by  propitious  ignorance  ;  and  the  intolerant  spirit, 
which  cniild  find  neither  idolaters  nor  heretics,  was 
reduced  to  the  persecution  of  the  Jews.  The  exiled 
nation  had  founded  some  synagogues  in  the  cities 
of  Gaul  ;  but  Spain,  since  the  time  of  Hadrian,  was 
filled  with  their  numerous  colonies."  The  wealth 
which  they  accumulated  by  trade,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  the  finances,  invited  the  pious  avarice  of 
their  masters  ;  and  they  might  be  oppressed  without 
danger,  as  they  had  lost  the  use,  and  even  the  re- 
membrance, of  arms.  Sisebut,  a  Gothic  king,  w  ho 
reigned  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century, 
proceeded  at  once  to  tlie  last  extremes  of  persecu- 
tion.'' Ninety  thousand  Jews  were  compelled  to 
receive  the  sacrament  of  baptism ;  the  fortunes  of 
the  obstinate  infidels  were  confiscated,  their  bodies 
were  tortured  ;  and  it  seems  doubtful  whether  they 
were  permitted  to  abandon  their  native  country. 
The  excessive  zeal  of  the  catholic  king  was  mode- 
rated, even  by  the  clergy  of  Spain,  who  solemnly 
pronounced  an  inconsistent  sentence :  that  the  sacra- 
ments should  not  be  forcibly  impo.sed  ;  but  that  the 
Jews  who  had  been  baptized  should  be  constrained, 
for  the  honour  of  the  church,  to  persevere  in  the  ex- 
ternal practice  of  a  religion  which  they  disbelieved 
and  detested.  Their  frequent  relapses  provoked  one 
of  the  successors  of  Sisebut  to  banish  the  whole  na- 
tion from  his  dominions  ;  and  a  council  of  Toledo 
pul)lished  a  decree,  that  every  Gothic  king  should 
swear  to  maintain  this  salutary  edict.  But  the 
tyrants  were  unwilling  to  dismiss  the  victims,  whom 
they  delighted  to  torture,  or  to  deprive  themselves 
of  the  indu.strious  slaves,  over  whom  they  might 
exercise  a  lucrative  oppression.  The  Jews  still  con- 
tinued in  Spain,  under  the  weight  of  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  laws,  which  in  the  same  country  have 
been  faithfully  transcribed  in  the  code  of  the  inqui- 
sition. The  Gothic  kings  and  bishops  at  length 
discovered,  that  injuries  will  produce  hatred,  and 
that  hatred  will  find  the  opportunity  of  revenge.  A 
nation,  the  secret  or  professed  enemies  of  Chris- 
tianity, still  multiplied  in  servitude  and  distress  ; 
and  the  intrigues  of  the  Jews  promoted  the  rapid 
success  of  the  Arabian  conquerors.'' 

As  soon  as  the  barbarians  withdiew 
their  powerful  support,  tlie  unpopular 
heresy  of  Alius  sunk  into  contempt  and  oblivion. 
But  the  Greeks  still  retained  theirsubtle  and  loqua- 
cious disposition  :   the  establishment  of  an  obscure 

Ani^ln.Saxonicie,  p.  11.  .11.  Siquisi^acrificium  iminolaverit,  prwterdeo 
suli.  morle  nion.itur. 

I  The  Jews  pretend  that  they  were  introduced  into  S|iain  by  the 
fleets  of  Solomon,  and  tlic  arms  of  Nebuchadnestzar;  thai  Ha'driati 
transported  forty  thousand  families  of  the  tribe  of  judali,  and  ten 
thousand  of  the  tribe  of  ilenjamin,  &c,  Basna^e  Hist,  des  Juifs,  toni. 
vii,  e.  !l.  p.  210-256. 

a  Isidore,  at  that  time  archbishop  of  Seville,  menlions,  disapproves, 
and  eou;?ratiilaUs,  the  zeal  of  Sisebut,  (Chron.  Goth,  p,  728.)  B.uonius 
(A.  0.61-1.  No  41.)  assiuiis  the  niiiuher  <U)  the  evideiuctif  Aimuiii: 
(I.  iv.  c.  22.)  but  the  evidence  is  weak,  and  1  have  not  be<u  able  to 
verify  the  unolation.  (Historians  of  France,  torn.  iii.  \»   127.) 

b  flisiia^e  (loin.  viii.  c.  \X  p.  .1SS— 4011.)  faithfully  tepresenls  the 
slate  of  the  Jews:  but  he  iiii;:ht  have  added  from  the  eaimiis  of  the 
Spanish  councils,  and  the  laws  of  llie  Visi}:otlis,  ui.tny  curious  circll.ll« 
sl.iiKcs,  essential  to  his  subject,  tliou^h  they  .ire  foreign  to  niiuc 
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doctrine  suppcstcd  new  questions,  and  new  dis- 
putes ;  and  it  was  always  in  tlie  power  of  an  ambi- 
tious prelate,  or  a  fanatic  monk,  to  violate  tlic  peaee 
of  llie  eliur<:li,  and,  perhaps,  of  the  empire.  .  The 
historian  of  the  empire  may  overlook  those  disputes 
wliieh  were  eonlined  to  the  ohseurity  of  S(-|iools  and 
synods.  The  Maiiicha'ans,  who  laboured  to  recon- 
cile the  religions  of  Christ  and  of  Zoroaster,  had 
secretly  introduced  themselves  into  the  provinces  : 
but  those  foreign  sectaries  were  involved  in  the 
common  disgrace  of  the  Gnostics,  and  the  imperial 
laws  were  executed  by  the  public  hatred.  The  ra- 
tional opitiions  of  the  I'dagians  were  propaf;a(ed 
from  Hriliiin  to  Rome,  Africa,  and  Palestine,  and 
.silently  expired  in  a  superstitious  age.  Buttheeast 
was  distracted  by  the  Nestorian  and  Eutyeliian  con- 
troversies ;  which  attempted  to  explain  the  mystery 
of  the  incarnation,  and  hastened  the  ruin  of  Chris- 
tianity in  her  native  land.  These  controversies 
were  first  agitated  under  the  reign  of  the  younger 
Theodosius  ;  but  their  important  consequences  ex- 
tend far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  present  volume. 
The  metaphysical  eliain  of  argument,  the  contest  of 
ecclesiastical  ambition,  and  their  political  inlluence 
on  the  decline  of  the  Byzantine  enqiire,  may  alVord 
an  interesting  and  instructive  scries  of  history,  from 
the  general  councils  of  Ephcsus  and  Chalcedon, 
to  the  con<iucst  of  the  east  by  the  successors  of 
Mahomet. 


CHAP.  XXXVIII. 

Hii;/n  mid  c(»ivcrsii)>i  of'  Clovis. — Hix  victories  over 
the.  Aleittanni^  liiiriiundiaiis^  and  Visif/ot/is. — 
Estiihlishiiioil  of  the  French  monarchy  in  Gatil. — 
Laws  of  the  harharians. — Stale  of  the  Itotnans. — 
The  Visiyoths  of  Spain. — Conquest  of  Britain  by 
the  Saxons. 

The  revolution  Thk  Gauls,"  who  impatiently  sup- 
ofGaui.  ported  the  Roman  yoke,  received  a 
memorable  lesson  from  one  of  the  lieutenants  of 
Vespasian,  whose  weighty  sense  has  been  refined 
and  expressed  by  the  genius  of  Tacitus.''  "  The 
protection  of  the  republic  has  delivered  C!aul  from 
internal  discord  and  foreign  invasions.  Uy  the  loss 
of  national  independence,  you  have  ac(|uired  the 
name  and  privileges  of  Roman  citizens.  You  en- 
joy, in  common  with  ourselves,  the  permanent 
benefits  of  civil  government ;  and  your  remote 
situation  is  less  exposed  to  the  accidental  mischiefs 
of  tyranny.  Instead  of  exercising  the  rights  of 
con([uest,  we  have  been  contented  to  impose  such 

.'*  In  this  cliapter  I  shall  draw  my  quotations  from  the  llecueil  ites 
Ilistoricns  dcs  (;aiile!i  et  de  la  France,  Paris,  17.38—1767,  in  eleven 
volnmes  in  fnlio.  Ry  the  labour  of  Dom.  Bou(|Uet,  and  the  other  lie. 
nedictine^  .ill  the  original  testimonies,  as  far  as  A.  1>.  1000,  are  dis- 
pose-d  in  ehroiiolo;;ieal  order,  and  iltnstratetl  with  learned  notes.  Sueli 
a  national  work,  winch  will  be  continued  to  the  year  1500,  inifjhL  pro. 
»okc  our  eninlatirfn, 

!■  Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  7.1.  71.  in  torn.  i.  p.  441.  To  ahridne  Tacitus 
would  indeed  tie  presumptuous :  hut  I  mav  select  the  general  ideas 
which  he  applies  to  the  present  state  and  future  re^olutionsof  (jaul. 

c  Eadein  bcmpcr    causa  Germanis  traiiscendendi   in  fJallias  libido 


tributes  as  are  requisite  for  your  own  preservation. 
Peace  cannot  be  secured  without  armies;  and 
armies  must  be  supported  at  the  expense  of  the 
people.  It  is  for  your  sake,  not  for  our  own,  that 
we  guard  the  barrier  of  the  Rhine  against  the  fero- 
cious Germans,  who  have  so  often  attempted,  and 
«  ho  will  always  desire,  to  exchange  the  solitude  of 
their  woods  and  morasses  for  the  wealth  and  fer- 
tility of  Gaul.  Tlie  fall  of  Home  would  be  fatal  to 
the  provinces  ;  and  you  would  be  buried  in  the  ruins 
of  that  mighty  fabric,  which  has  been  raised  by  the 
valour  and  wisdom  of  eight  hundred  years.  Your 
imaginary  freedom  would  be  insulted  and  oppressed 
by  a  savage  master;  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Ro- 
mans would  be  succeeded  by  the  eternal  hostilities 
of  the  barbarian  conquerors."'  This  salutary  ad- 
vice was  accepted,  and  this  strange  prediction  was 
accomplished.  In  the  space  of  four  hundred  years, 
the  hardy  Gauls,  who  had  encountered  the  arms  of 
Cajsar,  were  imperceptibly  melted  into  the  general 
mass  of  citizens  and  subjects  :  the  western  empire 
was  dissolved ;  and  the  Germans,  who  had  passed 
the  Rhine,  fiercely  contended  for  the  possession  of 
Gaul,  and  excited  the  contempt,  or  abhorrence,  of 
its  peaceful  and  polished  inhabitants.  With  that 
conscious  pride  which  the  pre-eminence  of  know- 
ledge and  luxury  seldom  fails  to  inspire,  they  de- 
rided the  hairy  and  gigantic  savages  of  the  north ; 
their  rustic  manners,  dissonant  joy,  vorai;ious  appe- 
tite, and  their  horrid  appearance,  eijually  disgust- 
ing to  the  sight  and  to  the  smell.  The  liberal 
studies  were  still  cultivated  in  the  schools  of  Autun 
and  Bordeaux  ;  and  the  language  of  Cicero  and 
Virgil  was  familiar  to  the  Gallic  youth.  Their  ears 
were  astonished  by  the  harsh  and  unknown  sounds 
of  the  Germanic  dialect,  and  they  ingeniously  la- 
mented that  the  trembling  muses  fled  from  the  har- 
mony of  a  Burgundian  lyre.  The  Gauls  were 
endowed  with  all  the  advantages  of  art  and  nature  ; 
but  as  they  wanted  courage  to  defend  them,  they 
were  justly  condemned  to  obey,  and  even  to  flatter, 
the  victorious  barbarians,  by  whose  clemency  they 
held  their  precarious  fortunes  and  their  lives."' 

As  soon  as  Odoacer  had  extin-  Eurie,  kinp  of 
guished  the  western  empire,  he  sought  a'"d^ 476^'s.5 
the  friendship  of  the  most  powerful  of 
the  barbarians.  The  new  sovereign  of  Italy  re- 
signed to  Eurie,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  all  the  Ro- 
man conquests  beyond  the  Alps,  as  far  as  the  Rhine 
and  the  ocean  :'  and  the  senate  might  confirm  this 
liberal  gift  with  .some  ostentation  of  power,  and 
without  any  real  lo.ss  of  revenue  or  dominion.  The 
lawful  pretensions  of  Eurie  were  justified  by  am- 
bition and  success ;  and  the  Gothic   nation  might 


atqiic  avaritiseet  mutanda;  sedisamor;  ttt  rclictis  paludibiis  el  solitu- 
dinibus  suis,  fecundissimum  hoc  solum  vosque  ipsos  possidcrent  .  .  . 
Nam  pulsis  Uomanis  qunl  aliud  quani  bella  ouniium  inter  »e  {gentium 
exsistent  ? 

rl  Sidonius  Apollinaris  ridicules,  with  aiTeeted  wit  and  plcas;tntry,  the 
hardships  of  his  situation.  (Carm.  xii.  in  torn.  i.  p.  HI  I.) 

e  See  I*rocopius  de  Bell,  tiothieo,  1.  i.  e.  12.  in  toin.  ii.  p.  31.  'I'he 
character  of  Grotius  inclines  me  to  believe,  that  he  has  not  substituted 
the  H/ii'ne  for  the  Jthove  (Hist.  Gothoruni,  p.  17.j.)  without  the  .tullio. 
rity  of  some  MS. 
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aspire,  under  liis  command,  to  the  monarchy  of 
Spain  and  Gaul.  Aries  and  Marseilles  surrendered 
to  his  arms  ;  he  oppressed  the  freedom  of  Auvergnc  ; 
and  the  bishop  condescended  to  purchase  his  recall 
from  exile  by  a  tribute  of  just,  but  reluctant,  praise. 
Sidonius  waited  before  the  gates  of  the  palace 
among  a  crowd  of  ambassadors  and  suppliants  ;  and 
their  various  business  at  the  court  of  Bordeaux 
attested  the  power,  and  the  renown,  of  the  king  of 
the  Yisigoths.  The  Heruli  of  the  distant  ocean, 
who  painted  their  naked  bodies  with  its  ca>rulcan 
colour,  implored  his  protection  ;  and  the  Saxons  re- 
spected the  maritime  provinces  of  a  prince,  who  was 
destitute  of  any  naval  force.  The  tall  Burgundians 
submitted  to  his  authority  ;  nor  did  he  restore  the 
captive  Franks,  till  he  had  imposed  on  that  fierce 
nation  the  terms  of  an  unequal  peace.  The  Vandals 
of  Africa  cultivated  his  useful  friendship  ;  and  the 
Ostrogoths  of  Pannonia  were  supported  by  his 
powerful  aid  against  the  oppression  of  the  neigh- 
bouring Huns.  The  north  (such  are  the  lofty  strains 
of  the  poet)  was  agitated,  or  appeased,  by  the  nod 
of  Euric ;  the  great  king  of  Persia  consulted  the 
oracle  of  the  west ;  and  the  aged  god  of  the  Tiber 
was  protected  by  the  swelling  genius  of  the  Garonne.' 
The  fortune  of  nations  has  often  depended  on  acci- 
dents ;  and  France  may  ascribe  her  greatness  to  the 
premature  death  of  the  Gothic  king,  at  a  time 
when  his  son  Alaric  was  a  helpless  infant,  and  his 
adversary  Clevis  s  an  ambitious  and  valiant  youth. 
While     Childeric,    the     father    of 

Clovis.kingof the  „,.,.,.  .,./-,  , 

Franks,  Clovis,  lived  m  exile  in  Germany,  he 
A.  D.  481-511.  ^^^  hospitably  entertained  by  the 
queen,  as  well  as  by  the  king,  of  the  Thuringians. 
After  his  restoration,  Basina  escaped  from  her  hus- 
band's bed  to  the  arms  of  her  lover ;  freely  declaring, 
that  if  she  had  known  a  man  wiser,  stronger,  or 
more  beautiful,  than  Childeric,  that  man  should 
have  been  the  object  of  her  preference.''  Clovis 
was  the  offspring  of  this  voluntary  union  ;  and, 
when  he  was  no  more  than  fifteen  years  of  age,  he 
succeeded,  by  his  father's  death,  to  the  command  of 
the  Salian  tribe.  The  narrow  limits  of  his  king- 
dom' were  confined  to  the  island  of  the  Batavians, 
with  the  ancient  dioceses  of  Tournay  and  Arras  ;>• 
and  at  the  baptism  of  Clovis,  the  number  of  bis 
warriors  could  not  exceed  five  thousand.  The 
kindred  tribes  of  the  Franks,  who  had  seated  them- 
selves along  the  Belgie  rivers,  the  Scheld,  the 
Meusc,  the  Moselle,  and  the  Rhine,  were  governed 

f  Sidonius,  1.  viii.  epist.  3.  9.  in  torn.  i.  p.  800.  Jnrnandes  (de  Rebus 
Gelicis,  c.  47.  p.  680.)  justifies,  in  some  measure,  this  portrait  of  the 
Gothic  hern. 

g  I  us»-  the  familiar  app<'llatinu  of  Ctovis,  from  the  Latin  C/thtio. 
vechus,  or  Clitodovteits.  Uut  the  Cft  exi)resses  only  the  German  aspi. 
ration  ;  and  the  true  name  is  not  diiferent  from  Luduin,  or  Leivis. 
(Mem.  de  I'  Academie  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  xx.  p.  (j8.) 

h  Greg.  Turon.  1.  ii.  c.  12.  in  torn.  i.  n.  168.  Basina  speaks  tlie 
lanofltage  of  nature  r  the  Franks,  who  hau  seen  lier  in  their  youth, 
mifrht  converse  with  Gregory  in  their  old  a;;e ;  and  (he  bishop 
of  Tours  could  not  wisli  to  defante  the  mother  of  the  hrst  christian 
kinp. 

i  The  Abbe  Dubos  (Hist.  Critique  de  I'Rtablissement  de  la  IMonar- 
chie  Francoise  dans  les  Gaules,  toin.  i.  p.  (kJG— r>M.)  has  the  merit  of 
detiniti<;  the  primitive  kui:;dom  of  Clovis,  and  of  ascertainin;^  the 
genuine  number  of  his  sul>i((t'i. 

k  Ecclesiam  incultam  ae  ne[;Ii{;enti*i  riviuni  paganorum  pra'termis. 
sam,  vepriuni  dcnsitate  opphtam,  iftc.    Vit.  St.  Vedasti,  iu  tom.  iii.  p. 


by  their  independent  kings,  of  the  Merovingian 
race  ;,  the  equals,  the  allies,  and  sometimes  the 
enemies,  of  the  Salic  prince.  But  the  Germans,  who 
obeyed  in  peace  the  hereditary  jurisdiction  of  their 
chiefs,  were  free  to  follow  the  standard  of  a  popular 
and  victorious  general  ;  and  the  superior  merit  of 
Clovis  attracted  the  respect  and  allegiance  of  the 
national  confederacy.  When  he  first  took  the  field, 
he  had  neither  gold  and  .silver  in  his  coffers,  nor 
wine  and  corn  in  his  magazines  :'  but  he  imitated 
the  example  of  Cajsar,  who,  in  the  same  country, 
had  acquired  wealth  by  the  sword,  and  purchased 
soldiers  with  the  fruits  of  conquest.  After  each 
successful  battle  or  expedition,  the  spoils  were 
accumulated  in  one  common  mass  ;  every  warrior 
received  his  proportionable  share  ;  and  the  royal 
prerogative  submitted  to  the  equal  regulations  of 
military  law.  The  untamed  spirit  of  the  barbarians 
was  taught  to  acknowledge  the  advantages  of  regular 
discipline."'  At  the  annual  review  of  the  month  of 
March,  their  arms  were  diligently  inspected  ;  and 
when  they  traversed  a  peaceful  territory,  they  were 
prohibited  from  touching  a  blade  of  grass.  The 
justice  of  Clovis  was  inexorable;  and  his  careless 
or  disobedient  soldiers  were  punished  with  instant 
death.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  praise  the  valour 
of  a  Frank:  but  the  valour  of  Clovis  was  directed 
by  cool  and  consummate  prudence."  In  all  his 
transactions  with  mankind,  he  calculated  the  weight 
of  interest,  of  passion,  and  of  opinion  ;  and  his 
measures  were  sometimes  adapted  to  the  sanguinary 
manners  of  the  Germans,  and  sometimes  moderated 
by  the  milder  genius  of  Rome,  and  Christianity. 
He  was  intercepted  in  the  career  of  victory,  since 
he  died  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age  :  but  he  had 
already  accomplished,  in  a  reign  of  thirty  years, 
the  establishment  of  the  French  monarchy  in  Gaul. 
The  first  exploit  of  Clovis  was  the  „.    .  . 

'^  .       His  victory  over 

defeat  of  Syagrius,  the  son  of  Mgi-       Syagrius, 

,.  J    1.1  1  1-  1-1,.  A.  D.  48S. 

dius  ;  and  the  public  quarrel  might, 
on  this  occasion,  be  inllamcd  by  private  resentment. 
The  glory  of  the  father  still  insulted  the  Merovin- 
gian race  ;  the  power  of  the  son  might  excite  the 
jealous  ambition  of  the  king  of  the  Franks.  Sya- 
grius inherited,  as  a  patrimonial  estate,  the  city  and 
diocese  of  Soissons  :  the  desolate  remnant  of  the 
second  Belgie,  Rheims  and  Troyes,  Beauvais  and 
Amiens,  would  naturally  submit  to  the  count  or 
patrician  ;"  and  after  the  dissolution  of  the  western 
empire,  he  might  reign  with  the  title,  or  at  least 

372.  This  description  supposes  that  Arras  was  possessed  by  the  pagins, 
many  years  before  the  baptism  of  Clovis. 

1  Gregory  of  Tours  (I.  v.  c.  1.  in  tom.  ii.  p.  2.T2.)  contrasts  the  poverty 
of  Clovis  with  the  wealth  of  his  grandsons.  Yet  Remigius  (m  tom.  ir. 
p.  52.)  mentions  his  paternas  opi'S,  as  sullicient  for  the  redempliou  of 
captives. 

m  See  Gregory,  (1.  ii.  c.  27.  37.  in  tom.  ii.  p.  175,  181,  ISJ.) 
The  famous  story  of  the  Tase  of  Soissons  explains  both  the  power 
and  the  character  of  Clovis.  As  a  [loint  of  controvensy,  it  has  liecn 
strangely  tortured  by  Bonlainvilliers,  Dubos,  and  the  other  political 
antiiinarian.s. 

o  The  iluke  of  Nivcrnois,  a  noble  statesman,  who  has  managed 
weighty  and  delicate  uegocialious,  imieniously  illustrates  {Mem.  di' 
I'Acad.dcs  Inscriptions,  toli.  xx.  p.  117— 184.1  the  inditical  system  of 
Clovis. 

p  IVI.  Biet  (in  a  Dissertation  which  deserved  the  prize  of  the  Academy 
of  Sois-sons  p.  1"S— 226.)  has  accurately  defined  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  kingdom  of  Svagrius,  and  his  father;  hut  he  too  readily  allows 
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with  tbc  authorily,  of  kin^  of  tlu-  IJomaiis.i'     As  a 
Roman,  lie  liad  Ijccii  educated  in  the  liberal  studies 
of  rhetoric  and  jurisprudence  :  but  he  Has  engaged 
by  accident  and  policy  in  the  familiar  use  of  the 
Germanic  idiom.     The  independent  barbarians  re- 
sorted to  the  tribunal  of  a  stranger,  who  |)osscssed 
the  siiii^ular  talent  of  explaining,  in  tlieir  native 
lonjiue,   the  dictates  of   reason   and  ecjuity.     The 
dili;;encc  and  allability  of  their  judge  rendered  him 
popular,  the  impartial  wisdom  of  his  decrees  obtained 
their  voluntary  obedience,  and  the  reign  of  Syagrius 
over  the  Franks  and  Burgundians,  seemed  to  revive 
tlie  original   institution  of  civil  socicty.i     In    the 
midst  of  these  peaceful  occupations,  Syagrius  re- 
ceived, and  boldly  accepted,  the  hostile  defiance  of 
Clovis  ;  who  challenged  his  rival,  in  the  spirit,  and 
almost  in  the  language,  of  chivalry,  to  appoint  the 
day,  and  the  field,'  of  battle.     In  the  time  of  Ca-sar, 
Soissons  would  have  poured  forth  a  body  of  lifty 
thousand    horse  ;    and  such   an    army  might   have 
been  plentifully  supplied  with  shields,  cuirasses,  and 
military  engines,  from  the  three  arsenals,  or  manu- 
factures, of  the  city.'     ]{nt  the  courage  and  numbers 
of  the  Gallic  youth  were  long  since  exhausted  ;  and 
the  loose  bands  of  volunteers,  or  mercenaries,  who 
marched    under   the   standard    of    Syagrius,   were 
incapable  of  contending  with  the  national  valourof 

the  Franks.     It  would  be  ungenerous,  without  some 

more  accurate  knowledge  of  his  strength  and  re- 
sources, to  condemn  the  rapid  flight  of  Syagrius, 

who  escaped,  after  the  loss  of  a  battle,  to  the  distant 

court  of  Tlioulouse.     The  feeble  minority  of  Alaric 

could  not  assist,  or  protect,  an  unfortunate  fugitive ; 

the  pusillanimous'  Goths  were  intimidated  by  the 

menaces  of  Clovis ;  and  the  Roman  hiiuj.  after  a  short 

confinement,  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  ex- 
ecutioner. The  Belgic  cities  surrendered  to  the  king 

of  the  Franks;  and  his  dominions  were  enlarged 

towards  the  east  by  the  ample  diocese  of  Tongres," 

which  Clovis  subdued  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign. 

Defeat  and  sub.        The  name  of  the  Alemanni  has  been 

Al^allnt' ""     ^Ijsur'lly    derived   from   their   imagi- 

A.  D.  496. 


nary  settlement  on  the  banks  of  the 
Lcman  lake."  That  fortunate  district,  from  the  lake 
to  Avenche,  and  mount  Jura,  was  occupied  by  Ihc 
Burgundians.''  The  northern  parts  of  Helvetia  had 
indeed  been  subdued  by  the  ferocious  Alemanni, 

the  slight  evidence  of  Dubos  (torn.  ii.  p.  54—57.)  to  deprive  hira  of 
Beativais  and  Amiens. 

pi  may  observe  Ihat  Fredc^ariiis,  in  his  Epitome  of  Gregory  of 
Tours,  (torn.  ii.  p.  .19S.)  has  iirndunllv  snb«liluled  the  name  of  Palri. 
cilia  for  llie  inrredihle  title  of  /{ex  liomanormii. 

H  Sidonius,  (I.  v.  Epist.  5.  in  torn.  i.  p.  7!)4.)  who  styles  him  the  Solon, 
the  Amphion  of  the  barbarians,  addresses  this  ima^nary  kin;:  in  the 
tone  of  friendship  and  e(|oalily.  From  such  ofliri's  of  arbilralion,  the 
crafty  Dejoces  had  raised  liimsflflo  thethroncof  the  Mcdes.  (llerodot 
L  1.  r. '16— 111(1  ) 

r  Cauipum  sibi  prwparari  jnssit.  IH.  Biet  (p  226— 251.)  has  diligent. 
ly  ascertained  liiis  field  of  battle,  at  No^ent,  a  henedictuie  abbey,  about 
ten  rniles  t<»  the  north  of  Soissons,  The  ground  w-is  marked  by  a  circle 
ofpa^'an  sepulchres;  and  Clovis  bestowed  Uie  adjacent  lands  of  Lenillv 
andCouy  on  thecliurchof  Itheinis. 

•  S.-e  Cii-sar.  Comment,  de  liill.  Oallic.  ii.  4.  in  lorn.  i.  p.  220.  and 
the  Notihaf,  tom.  i.  p.  I2t;.  The  three  Fabricx  of  Soi.ssons  wctre, 
ixitUiria,  Jinlularin,  and  Clivabnria.  The  last  supplied  tlic  com. 
I'lL'' •Tiiiour  of  tbe  heavy  cuirassiers. 

•  The  epithet  must  be  confined  to  the  circumstances;  and  hislorv 
cannot  juslify  the  French  prejudice  of  Gregory,  ((.  ii.  c.  27.  in  tom.  il. 
y-  1/.*.)  ut  cothoriim  iiavere  mos  est. 

"  Dubos  has  satisfied  me{tom.i.  p.  277-286.)  that  Gregory  of  Tenis, 
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who  destroyed  with  their  own  hands  the  fruits  of 
their  conquest.    A  province,  improved  and  adorned 
by  the  arts  of  Rome,  was  again  reduced  (o  a  savage 
«ild(niess:  and  .some  vestige  of  the  stately  Vin- 
donissa  may  still  be  discovered  in  the  fertile  and 
populous  valley  of  the  Aar.'     From  the  source  of 
the   Rhine,  to  its  conllux  with  the  Mien  and  the 
Moselle,  the  formidable  swarms  of  the  Alemanni 
commanded  either  side  of  the  river,  by  the  right  of 
ancicnl    possession  or  recent  victory.      They  had 
spread  themselves  into  Gaul,  over  the  modern  pro- 
vinces of  Alsace  and  Lorraine;  and  tluir  bold  in- 
vasion of  the  kingdom  of  Cologne  summoned  the 
Salic  prince  to  the  defence  of  his  Kijiuarian  allies. 
Clovis  encountered  the  invaders  of  Gaul  in  the  plain 
of  Tolbiac,  about  twenty-four  miles  from  Cologne  ; 
and  the  two  fiercest  nations  of  Geriuany  were  mu- 
tually animated  by  the  memory  of  past  exploits,  and 
the  prospect  of  future  greatness.    The  Franks,  after 
an  obstinate  struggle,  gave  way  ;  and  the  Alemanni, 
raising  a  shout  of  victory,  impetuously  pressed  their 
retreat.     But  the  battle  was  restored  by  the  valour, 
the  conduct,  and  perhaps  by  the  piety,  of  Clovis  ; 
and  the  event  of  the  bloody  day  decided  for  ever 
the  alternative  of  empire  or  servitude.     The  last 
king  of  the  Alemanni  was  slain  in  the  field,  and  his 
people  were   slaughtered    and    pursued,  till   they 
threw  down  their  ai-ms,  and  yielded  to  the  mercy 
of  the  conqueror.     Without  discipline  it  was  im- 
possible for  them  to  rally  :  they  had  contemptuously 
demolished  the  walls  and  fortifications  which  might 
have  protected  their  distress  ;  and  they  were  fol- 
lowed into  the  heart  of  their  forests,  by  an  enemy 
not  less  active,  or  intrepid,  than  themselves.     The 
great  Theodoric  congratulated  the  victory  of  Clovis, 
whose  sister  Albotlcda  the  king  of  Italy  had  lately 
married  ;  but  he  mildly  interceded  with  his  brother 
in  favour  of  the  suppliants  and  fugitives,  who  had 
implored  his  protection.     The   Gallic  territories, 
which  were  possessed  by  the  Alemanni,  became  (he 
prize  of  their  conqueror;  and  the  haughty  nation, 
invincible,  or  rebellious,  to  the  arms  of  Home,  ac- 
kno«le(lged   the   sovereignty  of  the   Merovingian 
kings,  who  graciously  permiltcd  them  to  enjoy  their 
peculiar  manners  and  institutions,  under  the  go- 
vernment of  ollicial,  and  at  length  of  hereditary, 
dukes.   After  the  conquest  of  the  western  provinces, 

his  transcribers  or  his  readers,  have  repeatedly  confounded  the  German 
kur.'dom  of  'niirini/ia,  beyr.nd  the  Rhine,  and  the  Gallic  cily  of  Ton. 
grid,  on  llie  Mtuse,  wliich  w;is  more  anciently  the  country  of  the  Ebu. 
roues,  and  more  rei-entiy  the  diocese  of  Lie;.'e. 

X  Populi  haliilantes  juxla  Lcvmnnum  lanirn,  Alrmamii  dieuntur 
>>erviu5,  ad  Virt-il.  Georgic.  iv.  278.  Dorn.  lt„u(]iiet  (torn  i.  p  817  ) 
h..s  only  alleged  the  more  recent  and  corrui>t  text  of  Isidore  uf 
Seville. 

y  Gregory  of  Tours  sends  St.  Lupicinns  inter  ilia  Jurensis  deserti 
secreta.ijnw,  inter  nurguiidiaiu  Alemanniamquesita,  Avcnticieadi;icenl 
civilali.  in  torn.  i.  p.  648.  M.  de  Walteville  (Hist,  de  la  Confederation 
Helvelii|ue,  lorn.  i.  p.  9,  10.)  has  .accurately  defined  the  Helvetian  limils 
ol  the  dueiiy  of  Aleniannia,  and  the  Tranjurane  Burgundy.  They  were 
commensurate  with  the  dioceses  of  Constance  and  Aveiiehe,  or  Lau. 
s.iiiiie,  and  are  still  discriminated,  in  modern  Switzerland,  by  the  use  of 
the  tierraan,  or  French,  language. 

t  .See  fhiilliman.  de  Rebus  Helveticis,  I.  i.  c.  .1.  p  I|,  lo  Within 
the  ancient  walls  of  Vindoniss.i,  the  castle  of  Hahsbursli,  the  abbev  of 
Kouigsfield.  and  the  town  of  Itriick,  have  successively  arisen.  The  iihi. 
Icsophic  traveller  may  conii>are  the  mnnumcnts  of  Roman  coniinesl,  of 
f.  iidal  or  Austrian  tyranny,  of  monkish  superstition,  and  of  industrious 
licedom.  If  he  be  truly  a  philosopher,  he  will  applaud  the  merit  and 
happintis  of  his  own  titucs. 
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the  Franks  alone  maintained  their  ancient  habita- 
tions beyond  the  Rhine.     They  gradually  subdued, 
and  civilized,  the  exhausted  countries,  as  far  as  the 
Elbe,  and  the  mountains  of  Bohemia;  and  the  peace 
of  Europe  was  secured  by  the  obedience  of  Germany .' 
Till  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  age, 
^""cio;""  °'   Clovis  continued  to  worship  the  gods 
A.  D.  496.     ^j.  ^jg   ancestors."     His  disbelief,   or 
rather  disregard,  of  Christianity,  might  encourage 
him  to  pillage  with  less  remorse  the  churches  of  a 
hostile  territory  :  but  his  subjects  of  Gaul  enjoyed 
the   free   exercise  of  religious  worship;    and  the 
bishops  entertained  a  more  favourable  hope  of  the 
idolater,   than  of  the  heretics.     The  Merovingian 
prince  had  contracted  a  fortunate  alliance  with  the 
fair  Clotilda,  the  niece  of  the  king  of  Burgundy, 
who,  in  the  midst  of  an  Arian  court,  was  educated 
in  the  profession  of  the  catholic  faith.     It  was  her 
interest,  "as  well  as  her  duty,  to  achieve  the  con- 
version' of  a  pagan  husband ;  and  Clovis  insensibly 
listened  to  the  voice  of  love  and  religion.     He  con- 
sented (perhaps  such  terms  had   been  previously 
stipulated)  to  the  baptism  of  his  eldest  son  ;  and 
though  the  sudden  death  of  the  infant  excited  some 
superstitious  fears,  he  was  persuaded,  a  second  time, 
to  repeat  the  dangerous  experiment.  In  the  distress 
of  the  battle  of  Tolbiac,  Clovis  loudly  invoked  the 
God  of  Clotilda  and  the  christians  ;  and  victory  dis- 
posed him  to  hear,  with  respectful  gratitude,  the 
eloquent*  Remigius,'  bishop  of  Rheims,  who  forci- 
bly displayed  the  temporal  and  spiritual  advantages 
of  his  conversion.  The  king  declared  himself  satis- 
fied of  the  truth  of  the  catholic  faith  ;  and  the  poli- 
tical reasons  which  might  have  suspended  his  public 
profession,  were  removed  by  the  devout  or  loyal 
acclamations  of  the  Franks,  who  showed  themselves 
alike  prepared  to  follow  their  heroic  leader,  to  the 
field  of  battle,  or  to  the  baptismal  font.     Tlie  impor- 
tant ceremony  was  performed  in  the  cathedral  of 
Rheims,  with  every  circumstance  of  magnificence 
and  solemnity,  that  could  impress  an  awful  sense  of 
religion  on  the  minds  of  its  rude  proselytes. ^    The 
new  Constantine  was  immediately  baptized,  with 
three  thousand  of  his  warlike  subjects  ;  and  their 

a  Gregory  of  Tours,  (1.  ii.  30.  37.  in  tnm.  ii.  p.  ITfi.  177.  192.)  (lie 
Gc^taFnincorum,  fiiitom.  ii.  p.  551.)  and  the  epistle  of  Thcod.iric,  (Cas- 
Nindor.  Variar.  1.  ii  c.  41.  in  torn.  iv.  p.  4.)  represent  the  deleat  of  the 
Aiemanni.  S.nne  of  their  tribes  settled  in  Rhietia,  under  tlie  protec- 
tion of  Theodoric ;  whose  succes.*:ors  ceded  the  colony  and  their  conn, 
try  to  the  grandson  of  Clovis.  The  siate  of  the  Alemainii  nnder  Ihe 
Merovingian  kinijs,  may  be  seen  in  Mascoti,  f  Hist,  of  the  Arn-ient  Ger. 
mans,  xi.  8,  &c.  Annotation  xxxvi.)  and  Gnillinian,  (de  Reb.  Helvet. 
1.  ii.  c.  10-12.  p.  72-80.) 

b  Clotilda,  or  rather  Gregory,  supposes  that  Clovis  worshippeil  the 
pods  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The  fact  is  incredible,  and  the  mistake 
only  shows  how  completely,  in  less  than  a  century,  the  national  religion 
of  the  Franks  had  been  abulishcd,  and  even  fori^otten. 

«:  Gregory  of  Tours  relates  the  marriage  ami  conversion  of  Clovis,  (1. 
ii.  c.  28— 31.  in  toni.  ii.  p.  175 — 178.)  Even  Fredcg;arius,  or  the  name- 
less Epitomizer,  in  torn.  ii.  p  .3ri8— 400.)  the  author  of  tlie  Gesta  Fran, 
corum,  (in  torn.  ii.  p.  548—5.02.)  and  Aimoin  himself,  (1.  i.  c.  13.  in  tnm. 
iii.  p.  37—40.)  may  he  heard  without  disdain.  Tradition  miirht  lon;^ 
preserve  some  curious  circumstances  of  these  im)iortant  transactions. 

d  A  traveller,  who  returned  from  Rheims  to  Anversrne,  had  stolen  a 
copy  of  his  Declamations  from  the  secretary  or  bookseller  of  the  mo- 
dest archbishop,  (Sidonius  ApoUinar.  1.  ix.  epist.  7.)  F<»ur  epistles  of 
Keroi^ius,  which  are  still  extant,  (in  torn,  iv,  p.  51 — 53.)  do  not  corres- 
pond with  the  splendid  praise  of  Sidonius. 

e  Hincmar,  one  of  the  successors  of  Kcmigius,  (A.  D.  815—882.)  has 
composed  hislife,  {in  torn.  iii.  p.  373 — 380.)  The  authority  of  ancient 
MSS.  of  the  churcli  of  Rheims  mtf^ht  inspire  some  contidencc.  which 
is  destroyed,  however,  by  llie  selfish  anil  audacious  fictions  of  lluicinar. 


example  was  imitated  by  the  remainder  of  the  gentle 
barbarians,  who,  in  obedience  to  the  victorious  pre- 
late, adored  the  cross  which  they  had  burnt,  and 
burnt  the  idols  which  they  had  formerly  adored.e 
The  mind   of  Clovis  was  susceptible  of  transient 
fervour  :  he  was  exasperated  by  the  pathetic  tale  of 
the  passion  and  death  of  Clirist ;  and,  instead  of 
weighing  the  salutary  consetjuences  of  that  myste- 
rious sacrifice,  he  exclaimed,  with  indiscreet  fury, 
"  Had  I  been  present  at  the  head  of  my  valiant 
Franks,  I  would  have  revenged  his  injuries." "    But 
the  savage  conqueror  of  Gaul  was  incapable  of  ex- 
amining the  proofs  of  a  religion,  which  depends  on 
the  laborious  investigation  of  historic  evidence,  and 
speculative  theology.    He  was  still  more  incapable 
of  feeling  the  mild  influence  of  the  gospel,  which 
persuades  and  purifies  the  heart  of  a  genuine  con- 
vert.    His  ambitious  reign  was  a  perpetual  viola- 
tion of  moral  and  christian  duties  ;  his  hands  were 
stained  with  blood,  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war ;  and, 
as  soon  as  Clovis  had  dismissed  a  .synod  of  the  Gal- 
ilean church,  he  calmly  assassinated  all  the  princes 
of  the   Merovingian    race.'     Yet  the  king  of  the 
Franks  might  sincerely  worship  the  christian  God, 
as  a  being  more  excellent  and  powerful  than  his 
national  deities  ;  and  the  signal  deliverance  and 
victory  of  Tolbiac  encouraged  Clovis  to  confide  in 
the  future  protection  of  the  Lord  of  hosts.    Martin, 
the  most  popular  of  the  saints,  had  filled  the  west- 
ern world  w  ith  the  fame  of  those  miracles  which 
were  incessantly  performed  at  his  holy  sepulchre 
of  Tours.    His  visible  or  invisible  aid  promoted  the 
cause  of  a  liberal  and  orthodox  prince  ;  and  the 
profane  remark  of  Clovis  himself,  that  St.  Martin 
was  an  expensive  friend,"  need  not  be  interpreted 
as  the  symptom  of  any  permanent  or  rational  scep- 
ticism.    But  earth,  as  well  as  heaven,  rejoiced  in 
the  conversion  of  the  Franks.     On  the  memorable 
day,  when  Clovis  ascended  from  the  baptismal  font, 
he  alone,  in  the  christian  world,  deserved  the  name 
and  prerogatives  of  a  catholic  king.     The  emperor 
Anastasius  entertained  some  dangerous  errors  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  the  divine  incarnation  ;  and 
the  barbarians  of  Italy,  Africa,  Spain,  and  Gaul, 

II  is  remarkable  enough,  that  Remigins,  who  nas  consecrated  at  the 
a-e  of  fwenfv-twn,  (A.  I).  457.)  filled  the  episcopal  chair  seventy-four 
jears,  (Paji  Crilica,  in  Bari.n.  torn.  ii.  p.  384.  572.)  ,       .  ,       ., 

f  A  phi.ll  (the  Haiiile  AmpouUe)  of  holy,  or  rather  celestial,  oil. 
was  hroushl  down  by  a  white  dove,  for  the  tiaptism  of  Clovis;  and  it 
is  still  used,  and  renewed,  in  the  coronation  of  the  kinj-.s  of  France. 
Hincmar  (he  aspired  to  the  primacy  of  Gaul)  is  the  first  author  of  this 
fable,  (in  torn.  iii.  p.  377.)  whose  slisbt  foundations  the  Abbe  de  \  c rtot 
(Men'ioiresde  VAcademie  des  Inscriptions  loin.  ii.  p  619— 6.13.)  has  un. 
dermincd.  with  profound  respect  and  consummate  dexterity. 

B  Mills  depone  colla,Sicainher:  .adora  .]iiod  incrudisti,  inccndcqtlod 
adorasti.     Gre-.'.  Turon.  1.  ii.  c.  31.  in  torn.  ii.  p.  177. 

h  Si  e-o  ibidem  cum  Francis  mcisfnissem,  injuriasejns  vindicas-sem. 
This  rash  expression,  which  Gregory  h.ls  pru.lently  concealed,  is  cele. 
heated  by  Fredegarius.  (Epitom.  c.  21.  in  toiii.  ii.  p.  400.)  Almoin,  (I.  i. 
c  16.  in  torn  iii.  p.  40.)  and  the  riironiipios  de  St  Dcnys,  (I.  i.  c.  20.  iii 
torn   iii   p-  171.)  as  an  .admirable  ctTusion  of  christian  zeal. 

i  Gregory,  (1.  ii.  c.  40 — 1.3.  in  tom.  ii.  p.  183- l^jjafler  coolly  relating 
Ihe  repeated  crimes,  and  affected  remors..,  ol"  Clovis,  concludes,  perhaps 
undcsiKiiedly,  with  a  Usson,  which  .ambition  will  nevef  hear  ;  "  llisila 
transactis  .  .  .  obiil." 

li  After  the  Gothic  victory,  Clovis  made  rich  otTcrinss  to  SI.  .Marliii 
of  Tours.  He  wished  to  redeem  his  war. horse  by  the  gift  of  one 
hundred  pieces  of  gold,  hut  the  enchanted  stivil  txiuld  not  moic  from 
the  stable  till  the  firice  of  his  rcdem|ilion  had  been  doubted.  Tliis 
miracle,  provoked  the  kinj  to  exclaim,  Vere  II.  .Marlinusest  bonus  in 
auxiha,  sell  carus  in  nCi;olio.  (Gcsta  Francoruui,  in  torn.  ii.  p.  5'.t, 
5,V5.) 
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wen  involvcil  in  tin-  Ariaii  )k-icsv.     TIk:  eldest,  or 

rather  llic  only,  son  of  the  church,  was  acknow- 

ledjted  by  the  clergy  as  their  lawful  sovereign,  or 

glorious  deliverer ;  and  the  arms  of  Clovis  were 

strenuously  supported  by  the  zeal  and  favour  of  the 

catholic  faction.' 

E  K   •_•  ■  „r         Undcrthc  IJoman  cnipirc, (he  wealth 

(he  ArmoricaDj   and  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops,  their 
and   the  Kumati  *  ,       ,. 

troops.  sacred  character,  and  perpetual  olhce, 

'  '■  their  numerous  dependents,  ])opular 
eloquence,  and  provincial  assemblies,  had  rendered 
them  always  respectable,  and  sometimes  tiangerous. 
Their  influence  was  augmented  with  the  progress 
of  superstition,  and  the  establishment  of  the  French 
monarchy  may,  in  some  degree,  be  asc'ribed  to  tlie 
llrni  alliaiu'e  of  a  hundred  prelates,  who  reigned 
in  the  discontented,  or  independent,  cities  of  Gaul. 
The  slight  foundations  of  the  Armorican  republic 
had  been  repeatedly  shaken,  or  overthrown ;  but 
the  same  people  still  guarded  their  domestic  free- 
dom;  asserted  the  dignity  of  tlie  Rimian  name  ;  and 
bravely  resisted  the  predatory  inroads,  and  regular 
attacks,  of  Clovis,  who  laboured  to  extend  his  con- 
c|uests  from  the  Seine  to  the  Loire.  Their  success- 
ful opposition  introduced  an  equal  and  honourable 
union.  The  Franks  esteemed  the  valour  of  the 
Armorieans,'"  and  the  Armoricans  were  reconciled 
bv  the  religion  of  the  Franks.  Tlie  military  force, 
«hi(li  had  been  stationed  for  the  defence  of  Gaul, 
consisted  of  one  hundred  different  bands  of  cavalry 
or  infantry  ;  and  these  troops,  while  they  assumed 
th<;  title  and  privileges  of  Roman  soldiers,  were  re- 
newed by  an  incessant  supply  of  the  barbarian 
youth.  The  extreme  fortifications,  and  scattered 
fragments,  of  the  empire,  were  still  defended  by  their 
hopeless  courage.  But  their  retreat  was  intercepted, 
and  their  communication  was  impracticable :  they 
were  abandoned  by  tlie  Greek  princes  of  Con.stan- 
linople,  and  they  piously  disclaimed  all  connexion 
with  the  Arian  usurpers  of  Gaul.  They  accepted, 
without  .shame  or  reluctance,  the  generous  capitu- 
lation, which  was  proposed  by  a  catholic  hero ; 
and  this  spurious,  or  legritimate,  progeny  of  the  Ro- 
man legions,  was  distinguished  in  the  succeeding 
age  by  their  arms,  their  ensigns,  and  their  peiuiliar 
dress  and  institutions.  IJut  the  national  strength 
was  increased  by  these  powerful  and  voluntary  ac- 
cessions ;  and  the  neighbouring  kingdoms  dreaded 
the  numbers,  as  well  as  the  spirit,  of  the  Franks. 
The  reduction  of  the  northern  provinces  of  Gaul, 
instead  of  being  decided  by  the  chance  of  a  single 
battle,  appears  to  have  been  slowly  effected  by  the 

1  See  the  epistle  from  pope  An3sta<iiu<:  to  the  royal  convert,  (in  torn, 
iv,  p.  5<t,  &1.)  Aviliis,  liiship  fif  Vienna,  addressed  Clovis  on  the  same 
^^bJcct.  (p.  4!).)  and  many  of  the  Latin  bishops  would  assure  him  of 
their  joy  and  attachment. 

m  Instead  of  the  Ap/3opvyoi,  an  unknown  people,  who  now  appear  in 
the  text  of  Procopius,  Hadrian  de  Valois  has  restored  the  proper  name 
of  the  Apfitii.vxot  i  and  this  easy  correction  has  been  almost  tinivers.-ilty 
approved.  \el  an  unprejudiced  reader  would  naturally  suppose,  that 
Procopius  means  to  describe  a  tribe  of  fiermans  in  the  alliance  of 
Rome  ;  and  not  a  c<»nfcderacy  of  Gallic  cities,  which  had  revolted  from 
the  empire. 

n  This  important  difrression  of  Procopius  (de  Bell.  Gothic.  1.  i.  c.  12. 
in  tom.  ii.  p.29— 36  )  illustrates  the  origin  of  the  French  monarchy.  Vet 
I  must  observe,  1 .  That  the  Greek  historian  betraysan  inexcusable  ipno- 
rance  of  the  geography  of. the  west.    2.  That  these  trealics  and  pri. 


gradual  operation  of  war  and  treaty  ;  and  Clovis 

acquired   each   object   of   his   ambition,   by   such 

efforts,  or  such  concessions,  as  were  adequate  to  its 

real  value.     His  savage  character,  and  the  virtues 

of  Henry  IV.  suggest  the  most  opposite  ideas  of 

human  nature;  yet  .stune  resemblance  may  be  found 

in    the   situation  of  two   princes,  who  eomjuercd 

France  by  their  valour,  their  policy,  and  the  merits 

of  a  sea.sonable  conversion." 

The  kingdom  of  the  liurgundians,  _,     „ 

"  "  '  The  Dnrgundian 

whicli  was  defined  by  the  course  of  war. 

two  Gallic  rivers,  the  Saone  and  the 
Rhone,  extended  from  the  forest  of  Vosges  to  the 
Alps  and  the  sea  of  Marseilles."  The  sceptre  was 
ill  the  hands  of  Gundobald.  That  valiant  and  am- 
bitious prince  had  reduced  the  number  of  royal  can- 
didates by  the  death  of  two  brothers,  one  of  whom 
was  the  father  of  Clotilda  ;''  but  his  imperfect  pru- 
dence still  permitted  Godegcsil,  the  youngr.st  of  his 
brothers,  to  possess  the  dependent  principality  of 
Geneva.  The  Arian  monarch  was  justly  alarmed 
by  the  satisfaction,  and  the  hopes,  which  seemed  to 
animate  his  clergy  and  people,  after  the  conversion 
of  Clovis  ;  and  Gundobald  convened  at  Lyons  an 
as.sembly  of  his  bishops,  to  reconcile,  if  it  were  po.s- 
sible,  their  religious  and  political  discontents.  A 
vain  conference  was  agitated  between  the  two  fac- 
tions. The  Arians  upbraided  the  catholics  with 
the  worship  of  three  gods  :  the  catholics  defended 
their  eau.se  by  theological  distinctions;  and  Hit- 
usual  arguments,  objections,  and  replies  were  rever- 
berated with  obstinate  clamour;  till  the  king  re- 
vealed his  secret  apprehensions,  by  an  abrupt  but 
decisive  question,  which  he  addressed  to  the  ortho- 
dox bishops.  "  If  you  truly  profess  the  christian 
religion,  why  do  you  not  restrain  the  king  of  the 
Franks  ?  He  has  declared  war  against  me,  and 
forms  alliances  with  my  enemies  for  my  dt^stnictioii. 
A  sanguinary  and  covetous  mind  is  not  the  .symp- 
tom of  a  sincere  conversion  :  let  him  show  his  faith 
by  his  works."  The  answer  of  Avitns,  bishop  of 
Vienna,  who  spoke  in  the  name  of  his  brethren,  was 
delivered  with  the  voice  and  countenance  of  an 
angel.  "  We  are  ignorant  of  the  motives  and  in- 
tentions of  the  king  of  the  Franks:  but  we  are 
taught  by  Scripture,  that  the  kingdoms  which 
abandon  the  divine  law,  are  freiiuently  stibverted  ; 
and  that  enemies  will  arise  on  every  side  against 
those  who  have  made  God  their  enemy.  Return, 
with  thy  people,  to  the  law  of  God,  and  he  will  give 
peace  and  security  to  thy  dominions."  The  king  of 
IJurgiindy,  who  was  not  prepared  to  accept  the  con- 

vileccs,  which  should  leave  some  lasting  traces,  are  totally  invisible  in 
Gre;;nry  of  Tours,  the  Salic  laws,  Stc. 

o  Re^^nuin  circa  Rhodanum  aut  Ararim  cum  provincii  Massilielisi 
retinebant.  Greg.  Tnron.  I.  ii.  c.  .32.  in  tom.  ii.  p.  17S.  The  provinceof 
iHarseilles,  as  far  as  the  Durance,  was  afterwards  ceded  to  the  t)siro;;oths ; 
.■•.nd  the  si;xii:ituresof  twenty-6ve  bishops  are  supposed  to  represent  the 
kingdom  of  Burfiundy,  A.  D.  .019.  (Concil.  Epaon.  in  tom.  iv.  p.  104. 
Iil.jj  Vet  I  would  except  Vindonissa.  The  bishop,  who  lived  iindei 
the  pas:an  Alcmanni,  would  naturally  resort  to  the  synods  of  the  next 
christian  kin(;dom.  Mascou  ;in  his  (our  first  annotations)  has  explained 
niaiiv  eircumstanres  relative  to  the  Burgundian  monarchy. 

1'  Mascon,  (Hist,  of  the  Germans,  xi.  10.)  who  very  reasonably  dis. 
trusts  the  testimony  of  Greyory  of  Tours,  has  produced  a  passage  from 
Avitns,  fepist.  v.)  to  prove  that  Gundobald  artected  to  deplore  the  tragic 
event,  which  his  subjects  afl'ccted  to  applaud. 
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dition,  wbioh  the  catholics  considered  as  essential 
to  the  treaty,  delayed  and  dismissed  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal conference  ;  after  reproaching:  his  bishops,  that 
Clevis,  their  friend  and  proselyte,  had  privately 
tempted  the  allegiance  of  his  hrother.i 
Victory  of  ciovis.  T'le  allegiance  of  his  brother  was 
A.  D.  500.  already  seduced  ;  and  the  obedience 
of  Godegesil,  who  joined  the  royal  standard  with 
the  troops  of  Geneva,  more  effectually  promoted  the 
success  of  the  conspiracy.  While  the  Franks  and 
Burgundians  contended  with  equal  valour,  his  sea- 
sonable desertion  decided  the  event  of  the  battle  ; 
and  as  Gundobald  was  faintly  supported  by  the  dis- 
affected Gauls,  he  yielded  to  the  arms  of  Clovis, 
and  hastily  retreated  from  the  field,  which  appears 
to  have  been  situate  between  Langres  and  Dijon. 
He  distrusted  the  strength  of  Dijon,  a  quadrangular 
fortress,  encompassed  by  two  rivers,  and  by  a  wall 
thirty  feet  high,  and  fifteen  thick,  with  four  gates, 
and  thirty-three  towers  : '  he  abandoned  to  the  pur- 
suit of  Clovis  the  important  cities  of  Lyons  and 
Vienna;  and  Gundobald  still  fled  with  precipita- 
tion, till  he  had  reached  Avignon,  at  the  distance 
of  two  hundred  and  tifty  miles  from  the  field  of 
battle.  A  long  siege,  and  an  artful  negociation, 
admonished  the  king  of  the  Franks  of  the  danger 
and  difficulty  of  his  enterprise.  He  imposed  a  tri- 
bute on  the  Burgundian  prince,  compelled  him  to 
pardon  and  reward  his  brother's  treachery,  and 
proudly  returned  to  his  own  dominions,  with  the 
spoils  and  captives  of  the  southern  provinces.  This 
splendid  triumph  was  soon  clouded  by  the  intelli- 
gence, that  Gundobald  had  violated  his  recent  ob- 
ligations, and  that  the  unfortunate  Godegesil,  who 
was  left  at  Vienna  with  a  garrison  of  five  thousand 
Franks,'  had  been  besieged,  surprised,  and  massa- 
cred by  his  inhuman  brother.  Such  an  outrage 
might  have  exasperated  the  patience  of  the  most 
peaceful  sovereign  ;  yet  the  conqueror  of  Gaul  dis- 
sembled the  injury,  released  the  tribute,  and  ac- 
cepted the  alliance,  and  military  service,  of  the 
king  of  Burgundy.  Clovis  no  longer  possessed 
tliose  advantages  which  had  assured  the  success  of 
the  preceding  war ;  and  his  rival,  instructed  by 
adversity,  had  found  new  resources  in  the  affections 
of  his  people.  The  Gauls  or  Romans  applauded 
the  mild  and  impartial  laws  of  Gundobald,  which 
almost  raised  them  to  the  same  level  with  their  con- 
querors. The  bishops  were  reconciled,  and  flattered, 
by  the  hopes,  which  he  artfully  suggested,  of  his 
approaching  conversion  ;    and   though   he   eluded 

q  See  the  original  conference,  (in  torn.  iv.  p.  90—102.)  Avitus  the 
princi{ial  actor,  and  probably  the  secretary  of  the  ineetinf;,  was  bishop 
'>f  Vienna.  A  short  account  of  his  person  and  works  may  be  found  in 
Dupin.  (Bibliother)ue  Ectlesiastique,  torn.  v.  p.  5—10.) 
.  _r  Gregory  of  Tours  (1.  iii.  c.  19.  in  torn.  ii.  p.  197.)  indulges  his  ge- 
nius, or  rather  transcribes  some  more  eloquent  writer,  in  the  description 
of  Dijon;  a  castle,  which  already  deserved  the  title  of  a  city.  It  de- 
pended on  tlie  bishops  of  Longrcs  till  tlie  twelfth  century,  and  after- 
wards became  the  capital  of  the  dukes  of  Burgundy.  Longuerue.  De. 
script  ion  de  la  France,  part  i.  p.  280. 

•  The  Epitomizer  of  Gregory  of  Tours  (in  torn.  ii.  p.  401.)  has  sup- 
plied the  number  of  Franks;  but  he  rashly  supposes  that  they  were 
cut  in  pieces  by  Gundobald.  The  prudent  Burgundian  spared  the 
soldiers  of  Clovis,  and  sent  these  captives  to  the  king  of  llie  Visigoths, 
who  settled  them  in  the  territory  of  Thoulouse. 

t  III  this  Burgiintlian  war  I  have  followed  Gregory  of  Tours,  (1.  ii.  c. 
32,  33.  in  torn.  ii.  p.  178, 179.)  whose  narrative  Appears  so  incompatible 


their  accomplishment  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life, 
his  moderation  secured  the  peace,  and  suspended 
the  ruin,  of  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy.' 

I  am  impatient  to  pursue  the  final  Final  conquest 
ruin  of  that  kingdom,  which  was  ac-  °,1,''Fr1n"ks'!^  ^^ 
complished  under  the  reign  of  Sigis-  a.  d.  532. 
mond,  the  son  of  Gundobald.  The  catholic  Sigis- 
mond  has  acquired  the  honours  of  a  saint  and 
martyr;"  but  the  hands  of  the  royal  saint  were 
stained  with  the  blood  of  his  innocent  son,  whom 
he  inhumanly  sacrificed  to  the  pride  and  resentment 
of  a  stepmother.  He  soon  discovered  his  error,  and 
bewailed  the  irreparable  loss.  While  Sigismond 
embraced  the  corpse  of  the  unfortunate  youth,  he 
received  a  severe  admonition  from  one  of  his  at- 
tendants :  "  It  is  not  his  situation,  O  king !  it  is 
thine,  which  deserves  pity  and  lamentation."  The 
reproaches  of  a  guilty  conscience  were  alleviated, 
however,  by  his  liberal  donations  to  the  monastery 
of  Agaunum,  or  St.  Maurice,  in  Vallais  ;  which  he 
himself  had  founded  in  honour  of  the  imaginary 
martyrs  of  the  Theba"an  legion."  A  full  chorus  of 
perpetual  psalmody  was  instituted  by  the  pious 
king;  he  assiduously  practised  the  austere  devo- 
tion of  the  monks  ;  and  it  was  his  humble  prayer, 
that  Heaven  would  inflict  in  this  world  the  punish- 
ment of  his  sins.  His  prayer  was  heard:  theavengers 
were  at  hand  ;  and  the  provinces  of  Burgundy  were 
overwhelmed  by  an  army  of  victorious  Franks. 
After  the  event  of  an  unsuccessful  battle,  Sigismond, 
who  wished  to  protract  his  life  that  he  might  pro- 
long his  penance,  concealed  himself  in  the  desert 
in  a  religious  habit,  till  he  was  discovered  and  be- 
trayed by  his  subjects,  who  solicited  the  favour  of 
their  new  masters.  The  captive  monarch,  with  his 
wife  and  two  children,  were  transported  to  Orleans, 
and  buried  alive  in  a  deep  well,  by  the  stern  com- 
mand of  the  sons  of  Clovis ;  whose  cruelty  might 
derive  some  excuse  from  the  maxims,  and  exam- 
ples, of  their  barbarous  age.  Their  ambition,  which 
urged  them  to  achieve  the  conquest  of  Burgundy, 
was  inflamed,  or  disguised,  by  filial  piety  :  and 
Clotilda,  whose  sanctity  did  not  consist  in  the  for- 
giveness of  injuries,  pressed  them  to  revenge  her 
father's  death  on  the  family  of  his  assassin.  The  re- 
bellious Burgundians,  for  they  attempted  to  break 
their  chains,  were  still  permitted  to  enjoy  their  na- 
tional laws  under  the  obligation  of  tribute  and  mili- 
tary service;  and  the  Merovingi  an  princes  peaceably 
reigned  over  a  kingdom,  whose  glory  and  greatness 
had  been  first  overthrown  by  the  arms  of  Clovis.^' 

with  (hatof  Procopius,  (de  Bell.  Goth.  1.  i.  c.  12.  in  lom.  ii.  p.  31,  ,12.) 
that  some  critics  have  supposed  tiro  difierent  wars.  The  .Ab1)e  Duho9 
(Hist.  Critique,  &c.  torn.  ii.p.  126— 162.)  hasdislinctly  represented  the 
causes  and  tlie  events. 

u  See  his  life  or  legend,  (in  toni.  iii.  p.  402.)  A  martyr  !  how  stmiigcly 
has  that  word  been  distorted  from  its  oriL'inal  sense  of  a  common  wit- 
ness.   St.  Sigismond  was  remarkable  for  the  cure  of  fevers. 

X  Before  the  end  of  the  lifth  century,  the  church  of  St.  Maurice,  and 
his  'I'liebican  legion,  had  rendered  .\gaunum  a  place  of  devout  pilgrim- 
age. A  promiscuous  community  of  both  sexc-;  had  introduced  some 
deeds  of  darkness,  which  were  abolished,  (.\.  D.  515.)  by  the  reguKir 
ini>nasTcry  of  Sigismond.  AVithin  fifty  years,  his  artjtis  of  Hght  made 
a  nocturnal  sally  to  murder  their  bishop,  and  his  clergy.  Sec  in  the 
Bibliotheque  Kaisonnee,  (torn,  xxxvi.p.  435 — 13S.)  the  curious  remark 
of  a  learned  librarian  of  Geneva. 

y  IMarius,  l>ishoj>  of  Avenche,  (Chrou.  in  torn.  ii.  p.  15.)  h,is  marked 
the  authentic  dates,  and  Gregory  of  Tours  (I.  iii.  o.  5,  6.  in  torn.  ii.  p'. 
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Tlic  first  victory  of  Clovis  had  in 
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Tile  Hotliic  war, 
A.  V.  407.      suited  tlic  honour  of  the  (.oths.    Ihcy 

vifwcd  his  rapid  progress  with  jealousy  and  terror; 
and  the  \ciutliful  fame  of  Ahirie  was  oppressed  hy 
the  more  potent  genius  of  his  rival.  Some  disputes 
inevitahly  arose  on  the  edge  of  their  eonti^uous 
dominions  ;  and  after  the  delays  of  fruitless  ne{{()- 
ciation,  a  personal  interview  of  the  two  kini^s  was 
proposed  and  accepted.  This  conference  of  (;iovis 
and  Alarie  was  held  in  a  small  island  of  the  Loire, 
near  Amboise.  They  embraced,  familiarly  con- 
versed, and  feasted  together ;  and  separated  with 
the  warmest  professions  of  peace  and  brotherly 
love.  ]5ut  their  apparent  confidence  concealed  a 
dark  suspicion  of  hostile  and  treacherous  designs  ; 
and  their  mutual  complaints  solicited,  eluded,  and 
diselaimcd,  a  linal  arbitration.  At  Paris,  which  he 
already  considered  as  his  royal  seat,  Clovis  declared 
to  an  assembly  of  the  princes  and  warriors,  the  pre- 
tence, and  the  motive,  of  a  Gothic  war.  "  It  grieves 
me  to  see  that  the  Arians  still  possess  the  fairest 
portion  of  Gaul.  Let  us  march  against  them  with 
the  aid  of  God  ;  and,  having  vanquished  the  heretics, 
we  will  possess,  and  divide,  their  fertile  ])rovinces."' 
The  Franks,  who  were  inspired  by  hereditary  valour 
and  recent  zeal,  applauded  the  generous  design  of 
their  monarch  ;  expressed  their  resolution  to  con- 
quer or  die,  since  death  and  conquest  would  be 
equally  profitable  ;  and  solemnly  protested  that 
they  would  never  shave  their  beards,  till  victory 
should  absolve  them  from  that  inconvenient  vow. 
The  enterprise  was  promoted  by  the  public  or  pri- 
vate exhortations  of  Clotilda.  She  reminded  her 
husband,  how  effectually  some  pious  foundation 
\\ould  propitiate  the  Deity,  and  his  servants:  and  the 
christian  hero,  darting  his  battle-axe  with  a  skilful 
and  nervous  hand,  "  There,  (said  be,)  on  that  spot 
where  my  Francisca''  shall  fall,  will  I  erect  a  church 
in  honour  of  the  holy  apostles."  This  ostentatious 
piety  confirmed  and  justitied  the  attachment  of  the 
catholics,  with  whom  he  secretly  corresponded  ; 
and  their  devont  wishes  were  gradually  ripened 
into  a  formidable  conspiracy.  The  people  of  Aqui- 
taiu  were  alarmed  by  the  indiscreet  reproaches  of 
their  (iollii(;  tyrants,  who  justly  accused  lliem  of 
preferring  the  dominion  of  the  Franks;  and  their 
zealous  adherent  t^uintianus,  bishop  of  Kodez,'' 
preached  more  foreil>ly  in  his  exile  than  in  his  dio- 
cese. To  resist  these  foreign  and  domestic  enemies, 
who  were  fortified  by  the  alliance  of  the  Burgun- 

188,  189.)  lias  expressed  the  principal  facts,  of  the  life  nf  SigismonJ, 
.iriil  the  coimUfst  of  Biirs^uiidy.  l*rncopins  (iti  torn.  ii.  |>.  31.)  and 
At:atluas  {io  torn.  ii.  p.  4y.)  show  their  remote  and  imperfect  know, 
ledge. 

1  Ore^'ory  of  Tours  (I.  ii.  r.  37.  ill  torn.  ii.  p.  Iftl.)  inserts  the  short 
but  persuasive  speech  of  Clovis.  Valde  moleste  fero,  quod  hi  Ariaiii 
partem  tenennl  Galliarum,  (the  author  of  the  (Jest-i  Fraiicorum.  in  toni. 
li.  p.  543.  adds  the  precious  epithet  of  op/ininm,)  eamus  cum  Dei  ailjii. 
turio,  et,  siiperatis  cis,  redi^amus  terrain  in  ditiotiem  nostram. 

a  Tunc  rex  projecitase  in  directum  Bipeniiein  suamquod  est  Fran- 
Cisco,  &r.  (f;esta  I*raiic.  in  torn.  ii.  p.  .W4.)  The  f.irni  and  u<e  of  this 
weapon,  are  clearly  described  by  Procopiiis,  (in  toni.  ii.  p.  37.)  Kx- 
aniple»nf  its /in/tona/ appellation  in  Latin  and  French,  may  be  found 
in  the  Glowary  of  Oucange,  and  the  large  Dietionnaire  de  Trevoux. 

b  It  is  smi;iitir  enouj^li  that  some  important  and  authentic  facts 
should  lie  found  in  a  Life  of  Qiiintianus,  composed  iu  rhyme  in  the  old 
Poroi*  of  Ronergue,  (Oubos,  Hist.  Critique,  &c.  torn.  ii.  p.  1711.) 

e  Uoainvis  fortitudini  veslrai  contidentiam  tribuat  parentum  vestro- 
ruin  innumeiabilis  tnultitudo;    quamvis  Attilam  potcutcin  reminisca. 


dians,  Alarie  collected  his  troops,  far  ntorc  numer- 
ous than  the  military  powers  of  Clovis.  The  Visi- 
goths resumed  the  exercise  of  arms,  which  they  had 
neglected  in  a  long  and  luxurious  peace  :"=  a  select 
band  of  valiant  and  robust  slaves  attended  their 
masters  to  the  field  ;''  and  the  cities  of  Gaul  were 
eiimpelled  to  furnish  their  doubtful  and  reluctant 
aid.  Tlieodorie,  king  of  tlic  Ostrogoths,  who  reigned 
in  Italy,  had  laboured  to  maintain  the  tranquillity- 
of  Gaul  ;  and  he  assumed,  or  alfeeled  for  that  pur- 
pose, the  impartial  character  of  a  mediator.  Hut 
the  sagacious  monarch  dreaded  the  rising  emiiirc  of 
Clovis,  and  he  was  firmly  engaged  to  support  the 
national  and  religious  cause  of  the  Goths. 

The  accidental,  or  artificial,  pro-  Victory ofciovis, 
digies,  which  adorned  the  expedition  A.u. S07. 
of  Clovis,  were  accepted,  by  a  superstitious  age,  as 
the  manifest  declaration  of  the  divine  favour.  He 
marched  from  Paris ;  and  as  lie  proceeded  with  de- 
cent reverence  through  the  holy  diocese  of  Tours, 
his  anxiety  tempted  him  to  consult  the  shrine  of  St. 
Martin,  the  sanctuary,  and  the  oracle  of  Gaul.  His 
messengers  were  instructed  to  remark  the  words  of 
the  Psalm,  which  should  happen  to  be  chanted  at 
the  preci.se  moment  when  they  entered  the  church. 
Those  words  most  fortunately  expressed  the  valour 
and  victory  of  the  champions  of  heaven,  and  the 
application  was  easily  transferred  to  the  new 
Joshua,  the  new  Gideon,  who  went  forth  to  battle 
again.st  the  enemies  of  the  Lord.^  Orleans  secured 
to  the  Franks  a  bridge  on  the  Loire ;  but,  at  the 
distance  of  forty  miles  from  Poitiers,  their  progress 
was  intercepted  by  an  extraordinary  swell  of  the 
river  Vigcnna,  or  Vienne  ;  and  the  opposite  banks 
were  covered  by  the  encampment  of  the  Visigoths. 
Delay  must  be  always  dangerous  to  barbarians,  who 
consume  the  country  through  which  they  march ; 
and  had  Clovis  possessed  leisure  and  materials,  it 
might  have  been  impracticable  to  construct  a  bridge, 
or  to  force  a  passage,  in  the  face  of  a  superior  ene- 
my. But  the  affectionate  peasants,  who  were  im- 
patient to  welcome  their  deliverer,  could  easily  be- 
tray some  unknown,  or  unguarded,  ford:  the  merit 
of  the  discovery  was  enhanced  by  the  useful  inter- 
position of  fraud  or  fiction  ;  and  a  white  hart,  of 
singular  size  and  beauty,  appeared  to  guide  and 
animate  the  march  of  the  catholic  army.  The 
counsels  of  the  Visigoths  were  irresolute  and  dis- 
tracted. A  crowd  of  impatient  warriors,  presump- 
tuous in  their  strength,  and  disdaining  to  lly  before 

mini  Visisotharum  viribus  inclinatuni;  tameii  quia  populorum  ferocia 
corda  loii(;"i  (lace  mollesrunt,  cavetesubito  iu  aleaiii  niitterc,  quos  con- 
stat tantis  teniporibus  exercitia  non  habere.  Such  was  the  salutary, 
but  fruitless,  advice  of  peace,  of  reason,  and  of  Theodoric.  (Ca>siodor.  I. 
iii.ep.  2.) 

d  Montesquieu  (Esprit  dcs  Loix,  I.  XV.  c.  M.)  mentions  and  ap. 
proves  the  law  of  tlie  Visi-joths,  (I.  ix.  tit.  2.  in  toui.  iv.  p.  425.)  wliich 
obliged  all  masters  to  arm,  and  send  or  lead  into  the  field,  a  teiitli  of 
their  slaves. 

e  This  mode  of  divination,  by  accepting  as  an  omen  the  first  sacred 
words,  which  in  particular  circiirasUncesshonld  he  presented  to  the  eye 
or  ear,  was  derived  from  the  pagans,  and  the  Psalter,  or  IJible,  was 
substituted  to  the  poems  of  Homer,  and  Virgil.  From  tlie  fouith  to 
the  fourteenth  century,  these  sorfes  sonctoniin,  as  they  are  slyl.d, 
were  repeatedly  condemned  by  the  decrees  nfcoiiucils,  and  refiraiedly 
practised  by  kings,  bishops,  and  saints.  See  a  curious  dissertatinii 
of  llie  Abbi  du  Resnel,  iu  the  Menioires  de  I  Acadciuie,  torn.  xix.  p. 
287—310. 
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the  robbers  of  Gennany,  excited  Alaric  to  assert  in 
anns  the  name  and  blood  of  the  conqueror  of  Rome. 
The  advice  of  the  sraver  chieftains  pressed  him  to 
elude  the  first  ardour  of  the  Franks  ;  and  to  expect 
in  the  southern  provinces  of  Gaul,  the  veteran  and 
victorious  Ostrogoths,  whom  the  kine  of  Italy  had 
already  sent  to  his  assistance.  The  decisive  mo- 
ments vrere  wasted  in  idle  deliberation  :  the  Goths 
too  hastily  abandoned,  perhaps,  an  advantageous 
post :  and  the  opportunity  of  a  secure  retreat  was 
lost  bv  their  slow  and  disorderly  motions.  After 
Clovis  had  passed  the  ford,  as  it  is  still  named,  of 
the  Hart,  he  advanced  with  bold  and  hasty  steps 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  enemy.  His  nocturnal 
march  was  directed  by  a  flamins  meteor,  suspended 
in  the  air  above  the  cathedral  of  Poitiers :  and  this 
signal,  which  might  be  previously  concerted  with 
the  orthodox  successor  of  St.  Hilary,  was  compared 
to  the  column  of  fire  that  guided  the  Israelites  in 
the  desert.  At  the  third  hour  of  the  day.  about 
ten  miles  beyond  Poitiers,  Clovis  overtook,  and  in- 
stantly attacked,  the  Gothic  army ;  whose  defeat 
was  already  prepared  by  terror  and  confusion.  Tet 
thev  rallied  in  their  extreme  distress,  and  the  mar- 
tial youths,  who  bad  clamorously  demanded  the 
battle,  refused  to  survive  the  ignominy  of  flight. 
The  two  kings  encountered  each  other  in  single 
combat.  Alaric  fell  by  the  hand  of  his  rival :  and 
the  victorious  Frank  was  saved  by  the  goodness  of 
his  cuirass,  and  the  vigour  of  his  horse,  from  the 
spears  of  two  desperate  Goths,  who  furiously  rode 
against  him,  to  revenge  the  death  of  their  sovereign. 
The  vague  expression  of  a  mountain  of  the  slain, 
serves  to  indicate  a  cruel,  though  indefinite,  slaugh- 
ter ;  but  Gregory  has  carefully  observed,  that  his 
valiant  countryman  Apollinaris.  the  son  of  Sidonius. 
lost  his  life  at  the  head  of  the  nobles  of  Anvergne. 
Perhaps  these  suspected  catholics  had  been  malici- 
ously exposed  to  the  bUnd  assault  of  the  enemy :  and 
perhaps  the  influence  of  religion  was  superseded 
by  personal  attachment,  or  military  honour.^ 
CoodiKstof  Such  is  the  empire  of  Fortune,  (if  we 

Aqniuin  by  the  jjjgj.  jjjji  disgulsc  our  ignorance  under 
A.D  506.  that  popular  name.)  that  it  is  almost 
equally  difficult  to  foresee  the  events  of  war.  or  to 
explain  their  various  consequences.  A  bloody  and 
complete  victory  has  sometimes  yielded  no  more 
than  the  possession  of  the  field  ;  and  the  loss  of  ten 


i  .Alter  cotrecttn^  the  text,  or  excnsia^  the  mistake^  of  ProeDpios, 
who  places  the  de^nt  of  .\Unc  iMBr  CtlrMioae,  weiaaT  coarhitle.  rnoai 
the  evidence  of  Gce^on*.  ForinHtos.  *Bd  the  aothor  of  the  Gcsta  Fn». 
comm,  that  the  battle* was  fought  ia  campo  VaeiMdeMti,  urn  the  banks 
of  the  Cbio,  about  teo  miles  to  the  south  of  PoilierK.  Qovis  ov«tlook 
aad  attacked  the  Vbigoths  aear  Vitoone.  aad  the  victory  was  det>Je<3 
near  a  village  «tiU  named  ChaiapaeM  St.  Uibre.  See  the  DisEerta- 
tioK  of  IheAbbe  le  Boor.  ton.  L  ^  3M— HI. 

fr  An^^iMjletDe  i$  ia  the  rood  frooa  Poitierr  to  Bardnax,  and  althoo^ 
Gre^oTT  deUv»  ttte  siese,  I  cao  mocv  naditr  believe  that  be  coafiMnd. 
ed  the  order  oThLOory.'than  that  ChT  =>i  r-c'crted  the  rales  of  war. 

k  Prreiivos  mootrs  ttsque  I^  -   bjecit ;  is  the  exprvssaott 

of  Rorico,  which   t^trays  lii<'  >^ce  Perpi^Bta  did   not 

exist  beAire  the  teoth  crotnn-.  jco,  p.  45&'    This  dond 

aod  frbalotis  writer  (perhaps  a  mo<>«,  ■  r  AmieiK,  see  the  .\bb^  le  B«at^ 
Mem.  de  I' Academic,  tool.  xvii.  p.  SSB— 34&.)  tekates,  in  the  ^Uifgorieml 
ehancter  of  a  shepherd,  the  general  htstorr  of  his  coanlrvnea  the 
Ftanks;  bat  his  uarralive  ends  with  the  dtnth  of  Ooris, 

<  The  aathor  of  the  Gesta  Fnncoram  porsliveir  aCnas,  that  Clovis 
fixed  a  body  of  Frank^i  la  the  SaLotoegeud  Bounielocs:  lad  he  b  not 
iajodiciously  Mlowed    bv  Korico*  electc*  milites.  atque  forlesisos, 

2  s 


thousand  men  has  sometimes  been  snflicient  to  de- 
stroy, in  a  single  day,  the  work  of  ages.  The  deei- 
sive  battle  of  Poitiers  was  followed  by  the  conquest 
of  Aquitain.  Alaric  had  left  behind  him  an  infant 
son,  a  bastard  competitor,  factions  nobles,  and  a 
disloyal  people ;  and  the  remaining  forces  of  the 
Goths  were  oppressed  by  the  general  consternation, 
or  opposed  to  each  other  in  civil  discord.  The  vic- 
torious king  of  the  Franks  proceeded  without  de- 
lay to  the  siege  of  Angonleme.  At  the  sound  of 
his  tnunpets  the  walls  of  the  city  imitated  the  ex- 
ample of  Jericho,  and  instantly  fell  to  the  ground  : 
a  splendid  miracle,  which  may  be  reduced  to  the 
supposition,  that  some  clerical  engineers  had  se- 
cretly undermined  the  foundations  of  the  rampart.- 
At  BordeaiLx.  which  had  submitted  without  resist- 
ance. Clovis  established  his  winter-quarters  ;  and 
his  prudent  economy  transported  from  Thoulonse 
the  royal  treasures,  which  were  deposited  in  the  ca- 
pital of  the  monarchy.  The  conqueror  penetrated 
as  far  as  the  confines  of  Spain :  *  restored  the 
honours  of  the  catholic  church  :  fixed  in  Aquitain  a 
colony  of  Franks  :  ■  and  delegated  to  his  Lieutenants 
the  easy  task  of  subduing,  or  extirpating,  the  nation 
of  the  Visigoths.  But  the  Visigoths  were  protected 
by  the  wise  and  powerful  monarch  of  Italy.  WMle 
the  balance  was  still  equal.  Theodoric  had  perhaps 
delayed  the  march  of  the  Ostrogoths :  but  their 
strenuous  efforts  successfully  resisted  the  ambition 
of  Clovis ;  and  the  army  of  the  Franks,  and  their 
Bnrgundian  allies,  was  compelled  to  raise  the  siege 
of  Aries,  with  the  loss,  as  it  is  said,  of  thirty  thou- 
sand men.  These  vicissitudes  inclined  the  fierce 
spirit  of  Clovis  to  acquiesce  in  an  advantageous 
treaty  of  peace.  The  Visigoths  were  sufi'ered  to  re- 
tain the  possession  of  Septimauia.  a  narrow  tract  of 
sea-coast,  from  the  Rhone  to  the  Pyrenees  :  but  the 
ample  province  of  Aquitain,  from  those  mountains 
to  the  Loire,  was  indissolubly  united  to  the  king- 
dom of  France.* 
After  the   success    of   the    Gothic  „      .^.    , 

GoaEVldRpcf 

war,  Clovis  accepted  the  honours  of  cions 
the  Roman  consulship.  The  emperor 
Anastasius  ambitiously  bestowed  on  the  most 
powerful  rival  of  Theodoric.  the  title  and  ensigns  of 
that  eminent  dignity  :  yet.  from  some  unknown 
cause,  the  name  of  Clovis  has  not  been  inscribed  in 
the  J^Acft  either  of  the  east  or  west.'     On  the  solemn 


tiimia    iif  liiiiiliin  IHI  Ourtemc«ae  iatiuianjd  a 
i  puinttfal  cnAoaT.  (I^bos  Hxsl.  CHti^ae,  loa.  ii. 

^  sii) 

I  la  the  mniv-Klf  V)  ct  the  Gothic  wir,  I  hare  awd  the  Mliwia, 
taatevials,  wii>  ;  .^  tiKtf  oae^aa]  vahM.    FMr  epistles  £n^ 

TVcdorick!^  «>iQ4or.  I.  >ii.epi!t.  I— ^  ia  toon.  {t.^lA— 

&.1  Proci^p^'L! >  -.  .  1.  i  c  IS.  ia  toai.  u.  ^l.  3S,  33.')  Grcxarr 

ofToi:-<  T   :d  lecn.  li.  p.  I$l— IS3 '  J«saadeMde  nc£^ 

Ge<K>.  li.  p.iS.;FortnattiB.;ia\iuSLBilaria,iBIM>. 

ii;  .r    ">  ::  Cluiia.  Goth.  ialsaa.iL  p.Tie.i  ihee^toBe  of 

■~s  .:a  toai.  11.  p.'NI.;tbeaBtborof  theGestaFnac*. 
p,  o63— o6&)  the  Fi patents  of  Fr«4Kaffvas»  ^  toM. 
~~.)aiBdKancak(LiT. 


■»ia.  'L  1.  c.  ^  ia  to«.iiL  p.  tl,  -12. 
It-ISl 


1  The  Aifi  of  Italy  w«aM  aatarallv  rnect  a  caaal,  the  <ar«J  af 
their  soverei^a :  but  aav  iasesiioos  kvpolkaas  that  wtht  exftua  IIk 
sileaceofCoastaaliaopleaJEdExTpl,  eiheOanaieleaf  Mamlhaaivaad 
the  PaschaLf  »  orertaiaed  bv  iLe  samilu  sileare  of  Marias,  taskaf  af 
Avenche,  wko  ttmrmti  Ins  iPuti  ia  IIk  Haedim  of  Bai^aadj.  If 
Uk  evideace  of  Gregory  of  Tears  were  kK  a«e^  *■' r*B*>«>  (I- ■>■ 


ma 
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day,  tlie  inonnrcli  of  Gaul,  placiiiji  u  diadem  on  his 
head,  was  invested,  in  tlie  church  of  St.  Martin, 
with  a  purple  (unie  and  mantle.  From  thence  he 
proceeded  on  liorsebaek  to  the  cathedral  of  Tours  ; 
and,  as  he  passed  throu.!;h  the  streets,  profusely 
scattered,  witli  his  own  hand,  a  donative  of  p;old 
and  silver  to  the  joyful  multitude,  who  incessantly 
repeated  their  acclamations  of  Consul  and  Aui/uslus. 
The  actual  or  lepal  authority  of  Clovis  could  not 
receive  any  new  accessions  from  the  consular  dig- 
nity. It  was  a  name,  a  shadow,  an  empty  pageant; 
and  if  the  eomiueror  had  been  instructed  to  claim 
the  ancient  prerogatives  of  that  high  oflice,  they 
must  have  expired  with  the  period  of  its  annual 
duration.  But  the  Romans  were  disposed  to  revere 
in  the  person  of  their  master,  that  antique  title 
which  the  emperors  condescended  to  as.sunic :  the 
barbarian  himself  seemed  to  contract  a  sacred  obli- 
gation to  respect  the  majesty  of  the  republic  ;  and 
the  successors  of  Theodosius,  by  soliciting  his 
friendship,  tacitly  forgave,  and  almost  ratified,  the 
usurpation  of  Gaul. 

Final  ist:>Wisli-  Twcnty-fivc  years  after  the  death  of 
incntofthe  Clovis,  this  important  concession  was 

Frcncli  muitarchy 

in  Gwii,  more  formally  declared,   in  a   treaty 

■  ■*  '•  between  bis  sons  and  the  emperor .lus- 
tinian.  The  Ostrogoths  of  Italy,  unable  to  defend 
their  distant  acquisitions,  had  resigned  to  the 
Franlcs  the  cities  of  Aries  and  Marseilles  :  of  Aries, 
still  adorned  with  the  seat  of  a  prai'torian  pnefcct, 
and  of  Marseilles,  enriched  by  the  advantages  of 
trade  and  navigation."'  This  transaction  was  con- 
firmed by  the  imperial  authority  ;  and  Justinian, 
generously  yielding  to  the  Franks  the  sovereignty 
of  the  countries  beyond  the  Alps,  which  they 
already  possessed,  absolved  the  provincials  from 
their  allegiance  ;  and  established  on  a  more  lawful, 
though  not  more  solid,  foundation,  the  throne  of 
the  Merovingians."  From  that  a-ra  they  enjoyed 
the  right  of  celebrating  at  Aries  the  games  of  the 
circus  ;  and  by  a  singular  privilege,  which  was 
denied  even  to  the  Persian  monarch,  the  (/old  coin, 
impressed  with  their  name  and  image,  obtained  a 
legal  currency  in  the  empire."  A  Greek  historian 
of  that  age  has  praised  the  private  and  public  vir- 
tues of  the  Franks,  with  a  partial  enthusiasm, 
which  cannot  be  suflicicntly  justified  by  their 
domestic  annals. !■  He  celebrates  their  politeness 
and  urbanity,  their  regular  government,  and  ortho- 

c.  38.  in  torn.  it.  p.  18.1.)  I  could  believe  that  Clovis,  like  Odoaccr,  re- 
ceived the  lastitij;  title  and  honours  of  Patrician.  (Pagi  Critica,  torn, 
ii.  p.  474.  492.) 

m  Under  the  Mcrovinfjian  king»,  Marseilles  still  imported  from 
the  east,  paper,  \vinc,  oil,  linen,  Kilk,  precious  stones,  s]iices,  &<•. 
The  (iauls,  or  Franks,  traded  to  Svria,  and  the  Syrians  were  esta- 
blished in  Gaul.  See  !M.  de  Guignes,  Mem.  dc  i'  AcadL-mie,  torn,  xxxvii. 
p.  471-474. 

n  Ou  lap  iroT(  ujovro  TaWtav  f  I'V  Tui  aa^ajiet  KeKTiltrflai  4>pai'70i, 
firl  T»  afToKparopo?  to  cp^oi-  fnia{ppaftaavTof  Taro  ie.  This  strong 
declaration  of  Procopius  {de  Bell.  Gothic.  I.  iii.  rap.  33.  in  torn.  ii.  p. 
41.)  would  almost  sudiee  to  justify  the  Abbe  Dubos. 

o  Tlie  Franks,  who  probably  used  the  mints  of  Treves,  Lyons,  and 
Aries,  uuitated  the  coinage  of  the  Koritan  emperors  of  seventy-two 
9oUdi,  or  pieces,  to  the  pound  of  sold,  liul  as  Ihe  Franks  estahlislied 
only  a  decunle  proportion  of  gold  and  silver,  ten  shillings  will  be  .i 
sufficient  valuation  of  their  stilidus  of  pold.  It  wiis  the  common  stand- 
ard of  the  barbaric  lines,  and  contained  forty  denarii,  or  silver  three. 
|>ences.  Twelve  of  these  denarii  made  a  soUditi,  or  shilling;,  thetwcn- 
tjcth  part  of  the  pouderal  and  luimeral  livre,  or  pound  of  stiver,  which 


dox  religion  ;  and  boldly  as.serts,  that  these  barba- 
rians could  be  distinguished  only  by  their  dress 
and  language  from  the  subjects  of  Home.  Perhaps 
the  I'ranks  already  displayed  the  social  disposition 
and  lively  graces,  which  in  every  age  have  dis- 
guised tlieir  vices,  and  sometimes  concealed  their 
intrinsic  merit.  Perhaps  Agathias,  and  the  Greeks, 
were  dazzled  by  the  rapid  progress  of  their  arms, 
and  the  splendour  of  their  empire.  Since  the  con- 
quest of  Burgundy,  Gaul,  except  the  Gothic  pro- 
vince of  Septimania,  was  subject,  in  its  whole 
extent,  to  the  sons  of  Clovis.  They  had  extin- 
guished the  German  kingdom  of  Thuringia,  and 
their  vague  dominion  penetrated  beyond  tlie  Khine, 
into  the  heart  of  their  native  forests.  The  .Memanni, 
and  Bavarians,  who  had  occupied  the  Roman  pro- 
vinces of  Rha!tia  and  Noricum,  to  the  south  of  the 
Danube,  confessed  themselves  the  humble  vassals 
of  the  Franks;  and  the  feeble  barrier  of  the  Alps 
was  incapable  of  resisting  their  ambition.  When 
the  last  survivor  of  the  sons  of  Clovis  united  the 
inheritance  and  conquests  of  the  Merovingians,  his 
kingdom  extended  far  beyond  the  limits  of  modern 
France.  Yet  modern  France,  such  has  been  the 
progress  of  arts  and  policy,  far  surpasses  in  wealth, 
populousness,  and  power,  the  spacious  but  savage 
realms  of  Clotaire  or  Dagobcrt.'' 

The  Franks,  or  French,  are  the  only  Political  contro. 
people  of  Europe  who  can  deduce  a  versy. 
perpetual  succession  from  the  conquerors  of  the 
western  empire.  But  their  conquest  of  Gaul  was 
followed  by  ten  centuries  of  anarchy  and  ignorance. 
On  the  revival  of  learning,  the  students  who  had 
been  formed  in  the  schools  of  Athens  and  Rome, 
disdained  their  barbarian  ancestors ;  and  a  long 
period  elapsed  before  patient  labour  could  provide 
the  requisite  materials  to  saliMfy,  or  rather  to  excite, 
the  curiosity  of  more  enlightened  times.'  At  length 
the  eye  of  criticism  and  philosophy  was  directed  to 
the  antitjuities  of  France  :  but  even  philosophers 
have  been  tainted  by  the  contagion  of  prejudice  and 
passion.  The  most  extreme  and  exclusive  systems, 
of  the  personal  servitude  of  the  Gauls,  or  of  their 
voluntary  and  equal  alliance  with  the  Franks,  have 
been  raslily  conceived,  and  obstinately  defended : 
and  the  intemperate  disputants  have  accused  each 
oilier  of  conspiring  against  the  prerogative  of  the 
crown,  the  dignity  of  the  nobles,  or  the  freedom  of 
the   people.     Yet  the  sharp   conflict   has  usefully 

has  been  so  strangely  reduced  in  modern  France.  See  Le  Blanc  Traite 
Historiqtie  des  Monnoycs  de  France,  p.  37 — 43,  tc. 

1>  Affathias,  in  lorn.  li.  p.  47.  (iregory  of  Tours  exhibits  a  very  dit". 
feretit  picture.  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  easy,  witliiu  the  same  his- 
torical space,  to  find  more  vice  and  less  virtue.  We  are  continually 
shocked  ity  the  union  of  savafje  and  corrupt  manners. 

1  M.  de  Foncemacne  has  traced,  in  a  correct , anil  elegant  disserta. 
tion,  (Mem.  ile  f  Academic,  torn.  viii.  p.  505—528.)  the  extent  aud 
limits  of  the  French  monarchy. 

r  The  Abbe  Dubos  (llisloire  Critique,  torn.  i.  p.  29— 36  )  has  truly 
antl  agreeably  represented  the  slow  progress  of  these  .studies;  and  he 
observes,  that  Gregory  of  Tours  was  only  once  printed  before  the  year 
l-V)0.  According  to  the  complaint  of  Heitieccius,  (Opera,  tom-  iii. 
Syllr>ge  iii.  p.  248,  6tc.)  Germany  received  with  indilTerence  and  con- 
liiiipt  Ihe  codes  «)f  barbaric  laws,  wliicli  were  puhlisltetl  by  Heroldiis, 
l.iinlrnlirogius,  &c.  At  present  tiuwe  laws,  (as  far  as  tlicy  relate  to 
ti.iiil,)  the  history  of  Grej;ory  of  Tours,  and  all  the  monuments  of  the 
Merovingian  race,  appear  in  a  pure  and  perfect  state,  iu  the  first  four 
voliinies  of  the  Historians  of  France. 
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exercised  the  adverse  powers  of  learning  and  genius: 
and  eacli  antagonist,  alternately  vanquished  and 
victorious,  has  extirpated  some  ancient  errors,  and 
established  some  interesting'  truths.  An  impartial 
stranger,  instructed  by  their  discoveries,  their  dis- 
putes, and  even  their  faults,  may  describe,  from  the 
same  original  materials,  the  state  of  the  Roman 
provincials,  after  Gaul  had  submitted  to  the  arms 
and  laws  of  the  Merovingian  kings.' 
Lairs  of  the  bar-  The  rudest,  or  the  most  servile,  eon- 
barians.  dition  of  human  society,  is  regulated 
however  by  some  fixed  and  general  rules.  When 
Tacitus  surveyed  the  primitive  simplicity  of  the 
Germans,  he  discovered  some  permanent  maxims, 
or  customs,  of  public  and  private  life,  w'hich  were 
preserved  by  faithful  tradition,  till  the  introduction 
of  the  art  of  writing,  and  of  the  Latin  tongue."  Be- 
fore the  election  of  the  Merovingian  kings,  the 
most  powerful  tribe,  or  nation,  of  the  Franks, 
appointed  four  venerable  chieftains  to  compose  the 
Sa/ic  laws;"  and  their  labours  were  examined  and 
approved  in  three  successive  assemblies  of  the 
people.  After  the  baptism  of  Clovis,  he  reformed 
several  articles  that  appeared  incompatible  with 
Christianity :  the  Salic  law  was  again  amended  by 
his  sons  ;  and  at  length,  under  the  reign  of  Dago- 
bert,  the  code  was  revised  and  promulgated  in  its 
actual  form,  one  hundred  years  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  French  monarchy.  Within  the  same 
period,  the  customs  of  the  Ripuarians  were  tran- 
scribed and  published ;  and  Charlemagne  himself, 
the  legislator  of  his  age  and  country,  had  accurately 
studied  the  tiro  national  laws,  which  still  prevailed 
among  the  Franks."^  Tlie  same  care  was  extended 
to  their  vassals  ;  and  the  rude  institutions  of  the 
Alemanni  and  Bavarians  were  diligently  compiled, 
and  ratified  by  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Mero- 
vingian kings.  The  Visii/oths  and  Buri/undians, 
whose  conquests  in  Gaul  preceded  those  of  the 
Franks,  showed  less  impatience  to  attain  one  of  the 
principal  benefits  of  civilized  society.  Euric  was 
the  first  of  the  Gothic  princes  who  expressed  in 
writing  the  manners  and  customs  of  his  people  ; 
and  the  composition  of  the  Burgundian  laws  was  a 

t  In  the  space  of  thirty  years,  (1728—1765)  this  interesting  subject 
has  been  agitated  by  the  free  spirit  of  the  count  de  Bonlainvilliers; 
(Memoires  Historiques  sur  I'Etat  de  la  France,  particularly  torn.  ).  p. 
to — 49.)  the  learned  int;enuity  of  the  Abbe  Dubos;  (Histoire  Critique 
de  I'Etablissement  tie  la  Monarchic  Francoise  dans  les  Gaules,  2  vols, 
in  4to.)  the  comprelicnsive  genius  of  the  president  de  Montesquieu ; 
(Esprit  des  Loix.  particularly  I.  xxviii.  xxx.  xxxi.)  and  the  good  sense 
and  dili^^ence  of  the  Abbe  de  Slably.  (Observations  sur  I'Histoire  de 
France,  2  vols.  12rau.) 

t  I  have  derived  much  instruction  from  two  learned  works  of 
Heineccius,  the  History,  and  the  ElemeiiU,  of  the  Germanic  law.  In 
a  judicious  preface  to  the  Elements,  he  considers,  and  tries  to  excuse, 
the  defects  of  that  barbarous  jurisprudence. 

u  Latin  ajipears  to  have  been  the  ori;;inal  lan^uape  of  the  Salic  law. 
It  was  probably  composed  in  the  hcKiuning  of  the  fifth  centurv,  before 
the  a!ra  (A.  D.  421.)  of  the  real  or  fabulous  Pharaniond.  The  preface 
mentions  the  four  cantons  which  produced  the  four  legislators;  and 
many  provinces,  Franconia,  Saxony,  Hanover,  Brabant,  &c.  have  claim, 
ed  them  as  their  own.  See  an  excellent  Disscrt.atton  of  Heineccius,  de 
Lege  S.ilic:i,  torn.  iii.  Sylloge  iii.  p.  247— 2(»7. 

X  Eginhard,  in  Vit.  Caroli  Magni.c.  2fl.  in  torn.  v.  p.  100.  By  these 
two  laws,  most  critics  understand  the  Salic  and  the  Kipuariao.  The 
former  extended  from  the  C.irbonarian  forest  to  the  Loire,  (torn.  iv.  p. 
131.)  and  the  latter  might  he  obeyed  from  thesame  forest  to  the  Rhine, 
(torn.  iv.  p.  222.) 

y  Tonsult  the  ancient  and  modern  prefaces  of  the  several  Codes,  in 
the  fourth  volume  of  the  Historians  of  France.  The  original  prologue 
of  the  Salic  law  expresses  (though  in  a  foreign  dialect)  the  geauiae 

2  s  2 


measure  of  policy  rather  than  of  justice;  to  alle- 
viate the  yoke,  and  regain  the  affections,  of  their 
Gallic  subjects.!'  Thus,  by  a  singular  coincidence, 
the  Germans  framed  their  artless  institutions,  at  a 
time  when  the  elaborate  system  of  Roman  jurispru- 
dence was  finally  consummated.  In  the  Salic  laws, 
and  the  Pandects  of  Justinian,  we  may  compare 
the  first  rudiments,  and  the  full  maturity,  of  civil 
wisdom  ;  and  whatever  prejudices  may  be  suggested 
in  favour  of  barbarism,  our  calmer  reflections  will 
ascribe  to  the  Romans  the  superior  advantages,  not 
only  of  science  and  reason,  but  of  humanity  and 
justice.  Yet  the  laws  of  the  barbarians  were 
adapted  to  their  wants  and  desires,  their  occupa- 
tions and  their  capacity ;  and  they  all  contributed 
to  preserve  the  peace,  and  promote  the  improve- 
ments, of  the  society  for  whose  u.se  they  were  ori- 
ginally established.  The  Merovingians,  instead  of 
imposing  an  uniform  rule  of  conduct  on  their  various 
subjects,  permitted  each  people,  and  each  family, 
of  their  empire,  freely  to  enjoy  their  domestic  insti- 
tutions ; '  nor  were  the  Romans  excluded  from  the 
common  benefits  of  this  legal  toleration."  The 
children  embraced  the  law  of  their  parents,  the 
wife  that  of  her  hu.sband,  the  freedman  that  of  his 
patron  ;  and,  in  all  cases  where  the  parties  were 
of  different  nations,  the  plaintifl',  or  accuser,  was 
obliged  to  follow  the  tribunal  of  the  defendant, 
who  may  always  plead  a  judicial  presumption  of 
right,  or  innocence.  A  more  ample  latitude  was 
allowed,  if  every  citizen,  in  the  presence  of  the 
judge,  might  declare  the  law  under  which  he  de- 
sired to  live,  and  the  national  society  to  which  he 
chose  to  belong.  Such  an  indulgence  would 
abolish  the  partial  distinctions  of  victory  ;  and  the 
Roman  provincials  might  patiently  acquiesce  in  the 
hardships  of  their  condition  ;  since  it  depended  on 
themselves  to  assume  the  privilege,  if  they  dared 
to  assert  the  character,  of  free  and  warlike  bar- 
barians.'' 

When  justice  inexorably  requires   pee„nj3ry  f^^es 
the  death  of  a  murderer,  each  private      ^"^  homicide. 
citizen  is  fortified  by  the  assurance,  that  the  laws, 
the  magistrate,  and  the  whole  community,  are  the 

spirit  of  the  Franks  more  forcibly  than  the  tea  books  of  Gregory  of 
Tours. 

2  The  Ripuarian  taw  declares,  and  defines,  this  indulgence  in  favour 
of  the  plaiutifT;  (tit.  xxxi.  in  torn.  iv.  p.  240.)  and  the  same  tolenitioQ 
is  understood,  or  expressed,  in  all  the  codes,  except  that  of  the  Visi- 
goths of  Spain.  Tanta  diversitas  legum  (says  .\gobard  in  the  ninth 
century)  quanta  non  solum  in  regiouibus,  aul  civitatibus,  sed  etiamio 
multis'domibus  habetur.  Nam  pierum()ue  contingil  ut  smiul  cant  aut 
sedeant  quinque  homines,  et  nulliis  eorum  communem  legem  cum  altero 
habeat,  (in  tom.  vi.  p.  3.56.)  He  foolishly  proposes  to  introduce  a 
unitormitv  of  law,  as  well  as  of  faith. 

;i  Inter  Itomanos  negotia  causarum  Romanis  legibus  prtecipiraus  tcr- 
minari.  Suctiare  the  words  of  a  general  constitution  promulgated  by 
Clotaire,  the  son  of  Clovis,  and  sole  monarch  of  the  Franks,  (in  torn. 
iv.  p.  1 16  )  about  the  year  560. 

>>  This  lilierty  of  choice  has  been  aptly  deduced  (Esprit  des  Loix,  I. 
xxviii.  2.)  from  a  constitution  of  Lothaire  I.  (Leg.  Langobard.  I.  it. 
tit.  Ivii.  in  Codex  Lindeborg.  p.  Om.)  though  the  example  is  too  recent 
and  partial.  From  a  various  reading  in  the  Salic  Law,  (tiu  xliv.  not. 
xlv.)  the  Abb.-  de  Mably  (tom.  i.  p.  290— 2!i.3.)  has  conjectured,  that, 
at  first,  a  tinrharinn  only,  and  afterwards  any  wnn,  (consequently  ,1 
Rninaii.)  niiulit  live  according  to  the  law  of  tile  Franks.  I  am  sorry  to 
ortend  thi>  ini;<Miinns  conjecture  bv  observing,  that  the  stricter  sense 
{barbartiJii)  is  txprt"<s,'d  in  the  retormetl  copy  of  Charlemagne  ;  which 
is  conlirmed  by  the  Uoyal  and  Wolfcnliuttle  iMSS.  The  looser  inter- 
pretation (hoininem)  is  authorized  only  hy  the  MS.  of  Fulda,  from 
whence  Heroldus  published  his  edition.  Si-e  the  four  original  texts  of 
the  Salic  law,  in  lorn.  iv.  p.  147.  173. 1!>6  220. 
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guardians  of  his  personal  safety.  IJut  in  the  loose 
society  of  the  (Jcrnians,  revenge  was  always  lionoui- 
able,  anil  ol'teii  nicrilorioiis  ;  the  independent  war- 
rior chastised,  or  vindicated,  with  his  own  hand,  the 
injuries  which  he  had  offered,  or  received  ;  and  he 
had  only  to  dread  the  resentment  of  the  sons,  and 
kinsmen,  of  the  enemy,  whom  he  had  sacriliced  to 
his  seKisli  or  ans;ry  passions.  The  niaffistratc,  con- 
scious of  his  weakness,  interposed,  nut  to  punish, 
hut  to  reconcile ;  and  he  was  satisfied  if  he  could 
persuade,  or  compel,  the  contending  parties  to  pay, 
and  to  accept,  the  moderate  line  which  had  been 
ascertained  as  the  price  of  blood.'=  The  fierce  spirit 
of  the  Franks  would  have  opposed  a  more  rigorous 
sentence  ;  the  same  fierceness  despised  these  inef- 
fectual restraints;  and,  when  their  simple  manners 
had  been  corrupted  by  the  wealth  of  Gaul,  the  pub- 
lic peace  was  continually  violated  by  acts  of  hasty 
or  deliberate  guilt.  In  every  just  government  the 
same  penalty  is  inflicted,  or  at  least  is  imposed,  for 
the  murder  of  a  peasant,  or  a  prince.  But  the 
national  inequality  established  by  the  Franks,  in 
their  criminal  proceedings,  was  the  last  insult  and 
abuse  of  con<|uest.'  In  the  calm  moments  of  legis- 
lation they  solemnly  pronounced,  that  the  life  of  a 
Roman  was  of  smaller  value  than  that  of  a  barba- 
rian. The  Antrusllon,'  a  name  expressive  of  the 
most  illustrious  birth  or  dignity,  among  the  Franks, 
was  appreciated  at  the  sum  of  six  hundred  pieces  of 
gold  ;  while  the  noble  provincial,  who  was  admitted 
to  the  king's  table,  might  be  legally  murdered  at 
the  expense  of  three  hundred  pieces.  Two  hun- 
dred were  deemed  sulheient  for  a  Frank  of  ordinary 
condition  ;  but  the  meaner  Komans  were  exposed 
to  disgrace  and  danger  by  a  trilling  compensation  of 
one  hundred,  or  even  hfty,  pieces  of  gold.  Had 
these  laws  been  rtgulated  by  any  principle  of 
equity  or  reason,  the  public  protection  should  have 
supplied  in  just  proportion  the  want  of  personal 
strength.  But  the  legislator  had  weighed  in  the  scale, 
not  of  justice,  but  of  policy,  the  loss  of  a  .soldier 
against  that  of  a  slave  ;  the  head  of  an  insolent  and 
rapacious  barbarian  was  guarded  by  a  heavy  line  ; 
and  the  slightest  aid  was  allorded  to  the  most  de- 
fenceless subjects.  Time  insensibly  abated  the 
pride  of  the  conquerors,  and  the  patience  of  the 
vanquished  ;  and  the  boldest  citizen  was  taught  by 
experience,  that  he  might  suffer  more  injuries  than 
he  could  inflict.     As  the  manners  of  the  Franks  be- 

c  in  theliernic  times  of  Greece,  tlie  ffuilt  of  murder  was  expiated  by 
a  pecuniary  satisfaction  to  tlie  family  of  the  deceased.  (Feitiiitis  Anti- 
<)tlitat.  Iliuncric.  I.  ii.  c.  8.)  lleineccius,  in  his  preface  to tlie  Elements 
to  tlie  Germanic  Law,  favonrably  suggests,  Itial  at  Home  and  Athens 
homicide  was  only  punislied  with  exile.  It  is  true:  but  exile  was  a 
capitni  punishment  for  a  citizen  of  Rome  or  Athens. 

d  This  proportion  is  fixed  by  the  Salic  (tit.  xliv.  in  torn,  iv,  p.  147.) 
and  the  Ripuarian  (tit.  vii.  xi.  xxxvi.  in  tom.  iv.  p.  2.37.  2-tI.)  laws: 
but  the  latter  does  not  distinf;uish  any  ditVerence  of  Romans,  ^'ct  the 
orders  of  the  elerpy  are  placed  above  the  Franks  themselves,  and  the 
Jturt'undians  and  A'leminni  between  the  Franks  and  the  R<imans. 

r  The  AntnistionfH,  qui  in  truste  Dominica  «u«(,  leurli,  Jideles, 
undoubtedly  represent  the  first  order  of  Franks ;  but  it  is  a  question 
whether  their  rank  was  personal  or  hereditary.  The  Abbe  dc  Mably 
(tfim.  i.  p.  3.14—34'?.)  is  not  displeased  to  mortify  tlie  pride  of  birth 
(Ksprit,  I.  XXX.  c.  2o.}  by  dating  the  oriyin  of  French  nobility  from 
the  rcii;n  of  CloUirc  II.  (A.  U.  615.) 

f  See  the  Burgundian  laws,  (lit.  ii.  in  tom.  iv.  p.  257.)  the  Code  of 
the  Visigoths,  (1.  »i.  tit.  V.  in  torn,  iv,  p.  38-1.)  and  the  constitution  of 
Chlldebert,  not  of  Paris,  but  most  evidently  of  Austrasia,  (in  tom.  iv.  p. 


came  less  ferocious,  their  laws  were  rendered  more 
severe;  and  the  Merovingian  kings  attempted  to 
imitale  the  impartial  rigour  of  the  Visigoths  and 
Burgundians.'  Uniler  the  empire  of  Charlemagne 
murder  was  universally  punished  with  death  ;  and 
the  use  of  capital  punishments  has  been  libe- 
rally multiplied  in  the  jurisprudence  of  motlcru 
Fiiiope.B 

Tlie  civil   and  military  professions,     j„a^„ents  of 
H  Inch  had  been  separated  by  Constan-  '■"'i 

tine,  were  again  united  by  the  barbarians.  The 
harsh  sound  of  the  Teutonic  appellations  was  mol- 
lified into  the  Latin  titles  of  duke,  of  count,  or  of 
pra;feet ;  and  the  same  olllcer  assumed,  within  his 
district,  the  command  of  the  troops,  and  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice.''  But  the  fierce  and  illiterate 
chieftain  was  seldom  qualified  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  a  judge,  which  require  all  the  faculties  of 
a  philosophic  mind,  laboriously  cultivated  by  ex- 
perience and  study ;  and  his  rude  ignorance  was 
compelled  to  embrace  some  simple,  and  visible, 
methods  of  ascertaining  the  cause  of  ju.stice.  In 
every  religion,  the  Deity  has  been  invoked  to  con- 
firm the  truth,  or  to  punish  the  falsehood,  of  human 
testimony  ;  but  this  powerful  instrument  was  mis- 
applied and  abused,  by  the  simplicity  of  the  German 
legislators.  The  party  accused  might  justify  his 
innocence,  by  producing  before  their  tribunal  a 
number  of  friendly  witnesses,  who  solemnly  de- 
clared their  belief,  or  assurance,  that  he  was  not 
guilty.  According  to  the  weight  of  the  charge,  this 
legal  number  of  compurgators  was  multiplied; 
seventy-two  voices  were  required  to  absolve  an  in- 
cendiary, or  assassin  ;  and  when  the  chastity  of  a 
queen  of  France  was  suspected,  three  hundred  gal- 
lant nobles  swore,  without  hesitation,  that  the  infant 
prince  had  been  actually  begotten  by  her  deceased 
husband.'  The  sin  and  scandal  of  manifest  and  fre- 
quent perjuries  engaged  the  magistrates  to  remove 
the.se  dangerous  temptations  ;  and  to  supply  the  de- 
fects of  human  testimony,  by  the  famous  experi- 
ments of  fire  and  water.  These  extraordinary  trials 
were  so  capriciously  contrived,  that  in  some  cases 
guilt,  and  innocence  in  others,  could  not  be  proved 
without  the  interposition  of  a  miracle.  Such  mira- 
cles were  readily  provided  by  fraud  and  credulity  ; 
the  most  intricate  causes  were  determined  by  this 
easy  and  infallible  method  ;  and  the  turbulent  bar- 
barians, who  might  have  disdained  the  sentence  of 

112^  Their  premature  severity  was  sometimes  msh.  and  excessive. 
t'liildrliert  condemned  not  only  murderers  but  robbers  :  quomodn  sine 
ii;..e  mviilavil,  sine  le;;e  moriatur;  and  even  the  negligent  judge  was 
uivolved  in  the  same  sentence.  The  Visigoths  abandoned  an  iinsuc. 
cessfiil  surgeon  to  the  family  of  his  deceased  patient,  ut  quod  de  eo 
facere  voluerint  liabeant  potestatem,  (I.  xi.  tit.  i.  in  tom,  iv.  p.  4.'J5.) 

p  See  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  works  of  Heiiieccius,  the  Elements 
Juris  Germanici,  1.  ii.  p.  ii.  No.  2GI,  262.  2K0— 283.  Vet  some  vestiges 
of  these  pecuniary  compositions  for  murder  have  been  traced  in  Ger- 
many, as  late  as  the  sixteenth  century. 

li  The  whole  subject  of  the  Germanic  judges,  and  their  jurisdiction, 
is  copiously  treated  by  lleineccius.  (Element.  Jur.  Germ.  I.  iii.  No,  1  — 
72.)  I  cannot  find  any  proof,  that,  under  the  Merovingian  race,  the 
HCnbiiii,  or  axscs-sors,  were  chosen  by  the  people. 

i  Gregor.  Tilron.   1.  viii.  c.  9.  in  torn.  ii.  p,  316,     Montcsi|uieu  ob.  ■ 
serves,  (ICsprit  des  Loix,  I,  xxviii.  c.  13.)  that  the  S;ilic  law  did   not 
admit  tluM"  vefjalire  proofs  so  universally  established  in  the  barbaric 
codes.     Yet  this  oliseure  concubine,  (Freilegumlis,)  who  became  the 
wife  of  the  grandson  of  Clovis,  must  have  followed  the  Salic  law. 
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Judicial  combats. 


the  magistrate,  submissivelyacquiescedin  thejudg- 
ment  of  God.*" 

Bat  the  trials  by  single  combat  gra- 
'  dually  obtained  superior  credit  and 
authority,  among  a  warlike  people,  who  could  not 
believe,  that  a  brave  man  deserved  to  sutler,  or  that 
a  coward  deserved  to  live.'  Both  in  civil  and 
criminal  proceedings,  the  plaintiff,  or  accuser,  tlie 
defendant,  or  even  the  witness,  were  exposed  to 
mortal  challenge  from  the  antagonist  who  was  desti- 
tute of  legal  proofs  ;  and  it  was  incumbent  on  them 
either  to  desert  their  cause,  or  publicly  to  maintain 
their  honour,  in  the  lists  of  battle.  They  fought 
either  on  foot  or  on  horseback,  according  to  the 
custom  of  their  nation  ;"  and  the  decision  of  the 
sword,  or  lance,  was  ratified  by  the  sanction  of 
Heaven,  of  the  judge,  and  of  the  people.  This  san- 
guinary law  was  introduced  into  Gaul  by  the  Bur- 
gundians  ;  and  their  legislator  Gundobald"  con- 
descended to  answer  the  complaints  and  objections 
of  his  subject  Avitus.  "  Is  it  not  true,"  said  the 
king  of  Burgundy  to  the  bishop,  "  that  the  event  of 
national  wars,  and  private  combats,  is  directed  by 
the  judgment  of  God ;  and  that  his  providence 
awards  the  victory  to  the  juster  cause?"  By  such 
j)revailing  arguments,  the  absurd  and  cruel  practice 
of  judicial  duels,  which  had  been  peculiar  to  some 
tribes  of  Germany,  was  propagated  and  established 
in  all  the  monarchies  of  Europe,  from  Sicily  to  the 
Baltic.  At  the  end  of  ten  centuries,  the  reign  of 
legal  violence  was  not  totally  extinguished ;  and  the 
ineffectual  censures  of  saints,  of  popes,  and  of 
synods,  may  seem  to  prove,  that  the  influence  of 
superstition  is  weakened  by  its  unnatural  alliance 
with  reason  and  humanity.  The  tribunals  were 
stained  with  the  blood,  perhaps,  of  innocent  and 
respectable  citizens  ;  the  law,  which  now  favours 
the  rich,  then  yielded  to  the  strong;  and  the  old, 
the  feeble,  and  the  infirm,  were  condemned  either 
to  renounce  their  fairest  claims  and  possessions,  to 
sustain  the  dangers  of  an  unequal  conflict,"  or  to 
trust  the  doubtful  aid  of  a  mercenary  champion. 
This  oppressive  jurisprudence  was  imposed  on  the 
provincials  of  Gaul,  who  complained  of  any  injuries 
in  their  persons  and  property.  Whatever  might  be 
the  strength,  or  courage,  of  individuals,  the  victori- 
ous barbarians  excelled  in  the  love  and  exercise  of 

Ic  IMiiratori,  in  the  aoti<iuities  of  Italy,  has  given  two  Dissertations 
(xxxviii.  xxxix.)  oil  tlie  Judgments  of  God.  It  was  exjx-ctetl,  Hint 
Jilt'  would  not  bnrn  the  innocent ;  and  that  the  pure  element  of  tcaler 
would  not  allow  tlie  guilty  to  sink  into  its  bosom. 

I  IMontesquieu  {Esprit  des  Loix.  1.  xxviii.  c.  17.)  has  condescended  to 
explain  and  excuse  "  la  maniere  de  penser  de  nos  peres,"  on  the  sutijert 
of  judicial  combats.  He  follows  this  strange  institution  from  the  aj;e 
of  GnndobaUl  to  that  of  St.  Lewis;  and  the  philosopher  is  sometimes 
lost  in  the  legal  anticjunrian. 

ni  111  a  memorable  iltiel  at  Aix-la.ChapeIle,  {\.  D.  820.)  before  the 
emperor  Lewis  the  Pious,  his  biographer  observes,  si-cniidnm  letjem 
propriam,  utpote  quia  uterque  Gothus  erat,  equestri  pugn;*i  roii;:rcssus 
est.  (Vit  Lud.  Pii,  c.  3.1.  in  torn.  vi.  p.  10,3.)  ICrluoldus  Nigellus,  (I. 
iii.  .513-62H.  in  torn.  vi.  p.  48— 50.)  who  describes  the  duel,  admires 
the  arit  nova  of  lighting  on  horseback,  which  was  unknown  to  the 
Franks. 

II  In  his  original  edict,  published  at  Lyons,  (A.  D.  501.)  Gundobald 
establishes  and  justifies  tlie  liseof  judicial  combat.  (Leg.  Iltirguiid.  til 


Three  hundred  years  afterwards,  Agohard, 
'.ewis  the  I*ious  to  abolish  the  law  of  an 
356—358.)     He  relates  the  conversation  of 


xir.  in  torn.  ii.  p.  267,  268. 
bishop  of  Lyons,  solicited 
Arian  tyrant,  (in  torn.  vi.  p, 
Guniloliald  and  Avitus. 

o  *'  Accidit.  (says  Agohard,) ut  non  solum  valentes  viribus,  sed  etiam 
infirmi  et  senes  laceswuitur  ad  pugnam,  etiam  pro  vilissimis  rebus. 


arms ;  and  the  vanquished  Roman  was  unjustly 
summoned  to  repeat,  in  his  own  person,  the  bloody 
contest,  which  had  been  already  decided  against 
his  country. p 

A  devouring  host  of  one  hundred  Division  of  lands 
and  twenty  thousand  Germans  had  by'l'^  barbarians, 
formerly  passed  the  Rhine  under  the  command  of 
Ariovistus.  One  third  part  of  the  fertile  lands  of 
the  Scquani  was  appropriated  to  their  use  ;  and  the 
conqueror  soon  repeated  his  oppressive  demand  of 
another  third,  for  the  accommodation  of  a  new 
colony  of  twenty-four  thousand  barbarians,  whom 
he  had  invited  to  share  the  rich  harvest  of  Gaul.n 
At  the  distance  of  five  hundred  years,  the  Visigoths 
and  Burgundians,  who  revenged  the  defeat  of 
Ariovistus,  usurped  the  same  unequal  proportion  of 
tKo  thirds  of  the  subject  lands.  But  this  distribu- 
tion, instead  of  spreading  over  the  province,  may  be 
rea.sonably  confined  to  the  peculiar  districts  where 
the  victorious  people  had  been  planted  by  their  o»  n 
choice,  or  by  the  policy  of  their  leader.  In  these 
districts,  each  barbarian  was  connected  by  the  ties 
of  hospitality  with  some  Roman  provincial.  To 
this  unwelcome  guest,  the  proprietor  was  compelled 
to  abandon  two  thirds  of  his  patrimony  :  but  the 
German,  a  shepherd,  and  a  liunter,  might  some- 
times content  himself  with  a  spacious  range  of 
wood  and  pasture,  and  resign  the  smallest,  though 
most  valuable,  portion,  to  the  toil  of  the  industrious 
husbandman.''  The  silence  of  ancient  and  authentic 
testimony  has  encouraged  an  opinion,  that  the  rapine 
of  the  Franks  was  not  moderated,  or  disguised,  by 
the  forms  of  a  legal  division  ;  that  they  dispersed 
themselves  over  the  provinces  of  Gaul,  without 
order  or  control  ;  and  that  each  victorious  robber, 
according  to  his  wants,  his  avarice,  and  his  strength, 
measured  with  his  sword  the  extent  of  his  new  in- 
heritance. At  a  distance  from  their  sovereign,  the 
barbarians  might  indeed  be  tempted  to  exercise 
such  arbitrary  depredation  ;  but  the  firm  and  artful 
policy  of  Clovis  must  curb  a  licentious  spirit,  which 
would  aggravate  the  misery  of  the  vanquished, 
whilst  it  corrupted  the  union  and  discipline  of  the 
conquerors.  The  memorable  vase  of  Soissons  is  a 
monument,  and  a  pledge,  of  the  regular  distribution 
of  the  Gallic  spoils.  It  was  the  duty,  and  the  in- 
terest, of  Clovis,  to  provide  rewards  for  a  successful 

Qiiibus  foralibus  certaminibus  cnntinguiit  liomicidia  injusta;  et  cru- 
deles  ac  perversi  eventus  iudiciorum."  Uke  a  prudent  rhetorician, 
he  supposes  the  legal  privilege  of  hiring^champions. 

p  5Iontesnuieu,  (Esprit  lies  Loix,  xxviii.  c.  14.)  who  understand! 
icftyy  the  .judicial  combat  was  admitted  by  the  Burgundians  Uipua- 
rialts,  Alenianni,  Bavarians,  Lombards,  Thuriiigians,  Prisons,  and 
Saxons,  is  satisfied,  (and  Agohard  seems  to  countenance  the  assertion,) 
that  it  was  not  allowed  by  the  Salic  law.  Vet  the  same  custom,  at 
least  in  cases  of  treason,  is  mentioned  by  Ermoldiis  Nigcllus,  (1.  iii,.S13. 
in  tom.  vi.  p.  48.)  and  the  anonymous  biographer  of  Lewis  the  Pion.s. 
(c.  46.  ill  tom.  vi.  p.  112.)  as  the  "  mos  alitiquus  Fralicortim,  more 
Francis  solito,"  &c.  expressions  too  general  to  exclude  the  noblest  of 
their  tribes. 

<1  Ca-sar  de  Bell.  Gall.  1.  i.  c.  31.  in  tom.  i.  p.  213. 

r  The  obscure  hints  of  a  division  of  lands  occasionally  scattered  in 
the  laws  of  the  Burgundians,  (tit.  liv.  No.  I,  2.  in  tom.  iv.  p.  271.  272.) 
and  Visigoths.  (1,  X.  tit.  i.  No.  8,  !>.  16.  in  tom.  iv.  p.  428—430.)  arc 
skilfully  explained  by  the  president  Montes<|uieii.  (Esprit  des  Loix,  1. 
XXX.  c.'7— II.)  I  shafl  only  add,  that,  among  the  Gollis,  the  division 
.seems  to  lia\e  been  ascertained  by  the  judgment  of  the  neightiour- 
hnod  ;  Hint  the  barbarians  frequently  usurped  the  remaining  third: 
and,  that  the  Romans  might  recover  their  right,  unless  they  were 
baried  by  a  prescription  of  fifty  years. 
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army,  and  settlements  fur  a  nuraeroiis  people  ;  with- 
out inllictin^  any  wanton  or  SHpcrlliious  injuries 
on  the  loyal  catholics  of  Gaul.  The  ample  fund, 
which  he  niiylit  lawfully  acquire,  of  the  imperial 
patrimony,  vacant  lands,  and  (Jothic  usurpations, 
would  diminish  the  cruel  necessity  of  seizure  and 
confiscation  ;  and  the  humble  provincials  would 
more  patiently  acquiesce  in  the  equal  and  regular 
distribution  of  their  loss.' 

The    wealth    of    the    MeroviuKian 


Domain  and 

benefices oi  the     princes  consisted    in  their   extensive 
domain. 


Meroviugiaiis. 


After  the  conquest  of  Gaul, 
they  still  delighted  in  the  rustic  simplicity  of  their 
ancestors  :  the  cities  were  abandoned  to  solitude 
and  decay ;  and  their  coins,  their  charters,  and 
their  synods,  are  still  inscribed  with  the  names  of 
the  villas,  or  rural  palaces,  in  which  they  succes- 
sively resided.  One  hundred  and  sixty  of  these 
palaces,  a  title  which  need  not  excite  any  unseason- 
able ideas  of  art  or  luxury,  were  scattered  through 
the  provinces  of  their  kingdom  ;  and  if  .some  might 
claim  the  honours  of  a  fortress,  the  far  greater  part 
could  be  esteemed  only  in  the  light  of  profitable 
farms.  The  mansion  of  the  long-haired  kings  was 
surrounded  with  convenient  yards,  and  stables,  for 
the  cattle  and  the  poultry  ;  the  garden  was  planted 
with  useful  vegetables ;  the  various  trades,  the 
labours  of  agriculture,  and  even  the  arts  of  hunting 
and  fishing,  were  exercised  by  servile  hands  for  the 
emolument  of  the  .sovereign  ;  his  magazines  were 
filled  with  corn  and  wine,  either  for  sale  or  con- 
sumption ;  and  the  whole  administration  was  con- 
ducted by  the  strictest  maxims  of  private  economy.' 
This  ample  patrimony  was  appropriated  to  supply 
the  hospitable  plenty  of  Clovis,  and  his  successors; 
and  to  reward  the  fidelity  of  their  brave  compa- 
nions, who,  both  in  peace  and  war,  were  devoted  to 
their  personal  service.  Instead  of  a  horse,  or  a 
suit  of  armour,  each  companion,  according  to  his 
rank,  or  merit,  or  favour,  was  invested  with  a  bene- 
fice, the  primitive  name,  and  most  simple  form,  of 
the  feudal  possessions.  These  gifts  might  be  re- 
sumed at  the  pleasure  of  the  sovereign  ;  and  his 
feeble  prerogative  derived  some  support  from  the 
influence  of  his  liberality.  But  this  dependent 
tenure  was  gradually  abolished  "  by  the  independent 

!>  It  is  singular  enoitj^h,  tliat  the  president  de  Mnntcsquicii,  (Esprit 
des  Loix,  1.  XXX,  r.  7.)  and  the  Abb(^-  de  Mahly,  (OhMTvntions,  torn.  i. 
p.  21,  22.)  agree  in  this  stnin^e  supposition  of  arbitrary  and  private 
rapine.  The  count  de  llonhiiiivilhers  (Ktat  de  la  France,  torn,  i,  p. 
22,  23.)  shows  a  strong  understandioj;,  through  a  cloud  of  ignorance 
and  prejudice. 

t  See  the  rustic  edict,  or  rather  code,  of  Cliarlcmai^ne,  which  con- 
tains seventy  distinct  and  minute  regulations  of  that  great  nionarcli, 
(in  torn.  v.  p.  652— G67.)  He  retiuires  an  account  of  tlie  horns  and 
skins  of  tlie  goats,  allows  his  tish  to  be  sold,  and  carefully  diri>cts,  that 
the  hirger  villas  {Capitanete)  shall  maintain  one  luniilred  hens  .and 
thirty  geese;  and  the  smaller  {ifannitinalex)  fifty  hens  anil  twelve 
geese.  Mahillon  (de  Re  Diplomatica)  has  investigated  the  names,  the 
number,  and  the  .situation,  of  the  Merovingian  villas. 

w  From  a  pa.s.sage  of  the  liurgundian  law  (tit.  i.  No.  4.  in  torn.  iv. 
n.  257.)  it  is  evident,  tliat  a  deserving  son  might  evpect  to  hold  the 
lands  which  his  father  had  received  from  the  royal  boimty  of  (lUndo. 
bald.  The  Rurginidians  would  firmly  maintain  their  privilege,  and 
their  example  might  encourage  the  beneticiaries  of  France. 

X  The  revululirins  of  the  benefices  and  tiefs  are  clearly  fixed  by  the 
Abbe  de  Mahly.  His  accurate  distinction  of  times  gives  him  a  merit 
to  which  even  IMonlcsqiiieu  is  a  stranger. 

y  See  the  Salic  law.  (tit.  Ixii.  in  toni.  iv.  p.  15f>.)  The  origin  and 
nature  "f  these  Salic  lands,  which  in  times  of  ignorance  were  perfectly 
understood,  now  perplex  our  most  learned  and  sagacious  critics. 


and  rapacious  nobles  of  France,  who  established 
the  perpetual  property,  and  hereditary  succession, 
of  their  benehces  ;  a  revolution  salutary  to  the 
earth,  which  had  been  injured,  or  neglected,  by  its 
precarious  masters.'  Besides  these  royal  and  bene- 
ficiary estates,  a  large  proportion  had  been  assigned, 
in  the  division  of  Gaul,  of  alluitial  and  Sitlic  lands: 
they  were  exempt  from  tribute,  and  the  Salic  lands 
were  equally  sliarcd  among  »he  male  descendants 
of  the  Franks.* 

In  the  bloody  discord  and  silent  de-   „  .    . 

•'        ^       ^  Private  usurpa. 

eay  of  the  Merovingian   line,  a  new  •'<"". 

order  of  tyrants  arose  in  the  provinces,  who,  under 
the  appellation  of  Seniors,  or  Lords,  usurped  a  right 
to  govern,  and  a  licence  to  oppress,  the  subjects  of 
their  peculiar  territory.  Their  ambition  might  be 
checked  by  the  hostile  resistance  of  an  equal  ;  but 
the  laws  were  extinguished;  and  the  sacrilegious 
barbarians,  who  dared  to  provoke  the  vengeance  of 
a  saint  or  bishop,^  would  seldom  respect  the  land- 
marks of  a  profane  and  defenceless  neighbour.  The 
common,  or  public,  rights  of  nature,  such  as  they 
had  always  been  deemed  by  the  Floman  jurispru- 
dence,* were  severely  restrained  by  the  German 
conquerors,  whose  amu.semcnt,  or  rather  jiassion, 
was  the  exercise  of  hunting.  The  vague  dominion, 
which  MAN  has  assumed  over  the  wild  inhabitants 
of  the  earth,  the  air,  and  the  waters,  was  confined 
to  some  fortunate  individuals  of  the  human  species. 
Gaul  was  again  overspread  witli  woods;  and  the 
animals,  who  were  reserved  for  the  use,  or  pleasure, 
of  the  lord,  might  ravage,  with  impunity,  the  fields 
of  his  industrious  vassals.  The  chace  was  the  sa- 
cred privilege  of  the  nobles  and  their  domestic  ser- 
vants. Plebeian  transgressors  were  legally  chastised 
with  stripes  and  imprisonment;''  but  in  an  age 
which  admitted  a  slight  composition  for  the  life  of 
a  citizen,  it  was  a  capital  crime  to  destroy  a  stag 
or  a  wild  bull  within  the  precincts  of  the  royal 
forests. ' 

According  to  the  maxims  of  ancient    personal  servi- 
war,  the  conqueror  became  the  lawful  '"de. 

master  of  the  enemy  whom  he  had  subdued  and 
spared:''  and  the  fruitful  cause  of  personal  slavery, 
which  had  been  almost  suppressed  by  the  peaceful 
sovereignty  of  Rome,  was  again  revived  and  multi- 

3  Many  of  the  two  hundred  and  six  miracles  of  St.  Martin  (Greg. 
Turon.  in  Maxima  Bibliothecfi  Patrum,  torn.  xi.  p.  596—9112.)  were 
repeatedly  performed  to  punish  sacrilege.  Audite  hiecomues,  (exclaims 
the  bishop  of  Tours,)  poteslalem  habentes,  after  relating,  how  some 
horses  run  mad,  that  had  been  turned  into  a  sjicred  meadow. 

.-\  Heinec.  F.lement.  .lur.  fierman.  1.  ii.  p.  I.  No.  R. 

b  Jonas,  bishop  of  Orleans,  (A.  D.  821—826.  Cave,  Hist.  Litteraria, 
(p.  443.)  censures  the  letjal  tyranny  of  the  nobles.  Pro  feris,  ijuas  cura 
homiiium  noil  aluit.sed  Deus  in  commune mortalibus  ad  utendum  con- 
cessit, pauperes  a  potentioribus  spotiantur,  flagellantur,  ergastiilis  de- 
trnduntur,  el  multa  alia  patiuntur.  Hoc  enim  qui  faciunt,  let/e  vmndi 
.se  facere  juste  pos.«e  contendant.  De  Instilutione  Laicorum,  I.  ii.  c.  23. 
apilil  Thoniasin,  Disci[iline  de  TEglise,  torn.  iii.  p.  1348- 

c  On  a  mere  suspicmn,  Chiindo,  a  chamberlain  of  Gontran,  king   of 
Rurgundv,  was  stoned  to  dealh.  ((ireg.  Turon.  1.  x.  c.  10.  in  toni.  ii.  p. 
369.)     Jolin  of  Salisbury  (Policral.  I.  i.e.  4.)  asserts  the  rights  of   na- 
ture, and  expoM-s  the  cruel  practice  of  the  twelfth  century.     Sec  Hei-    ' 
necciiis,  Eleiii.  Jur.  Germ.  1,  ii.  p.  I.  No.  51 — 57. 

(1  The  custom  of  enslaving  prisoners  of  war  was  totally  extinguished 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  by  the  prevailing  intluence  of  Christianity ; 
hut  il  might  be  proved,  from  frequent  passages  of  Gregory  of  Tours, 
ficc.  that  it  was  practised,  without  censure,  under  the  Merovingian  race ; 
and  even  Grotius  himself,  (de  Jure  Belli  et  Pacis,  1.  iii.  c.  7.)  as  well  as 
his  eummcntitor  Barbeyrac,  have  laboured  to  reconcile  it  with  the  laws 
of  nature  and  reason. 
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plied  by  the  perpetual  hostilities  of  the  independent 
barbarians.  The  Goth,  the  Burgundian,  or  the 
Frank,  who  returned  from  a  successful  expedition, 
dragged  after  him  a  long  train  of  sheep,  of  oxen, 
and  of  human  captives,  whom  he  treated  with  the 
same  brutal  contempt.  The  youths  of  an  elegant 
form  and  ingenuous  aspect,  were  set  apart  for  the 
domestic  service ;  a  doubtful  situation,  which  alter- 
nately exposed  them  to  the  favourable,  or  cruel, 
impulse  of  passion.      The  useful  mechanics  and 

i  servants  (smiths,  carpenters,  tailors,  shoemakers, 
cooks,  gardeners,  dyers,  and  workmen  in  gold  and 
silver,  &c.)  employed  their  skill  for  the  use,  or  profit, 
of  their  master.  But  the  Roman  captives  who  were 
destitute  of  art,  but  capable  of  labour,  were  con- 

I  demned,  without  regard  to  their  former  rank,  to  tend 
the  cattle  and  cultivate  the  lands  of  the  barbarians. 
The  number  of  the  hereditary  bondsmen,  who  were 
attached  to  the  Gallic  estates,  was  continually  in- 
creased by  new-  supplies ;  and  the  servile  people, 
according  to  the  situation  and  temper  of  their  lords, 
were  sometimes  raised  by  precarious  indulgence,  and 
more  frequently  depressed  by  capricious  despotism.' 
An  absolute  power  of  life  and  death  was  exercised 

I  by  these  lords  ;  and  when  they  married  their  daugh- 
ters, a  train  of  useful  servants,  chained  on  the  wag- 
gons to  prevent  their  escape,  was  sent  as  a  nuptial 
present  into  a  distant  country. '  The  majesty  of  the 
Roman  laws  protected  the  liberty  of  each  citizen, 
against  the  rash  effects  of  his  own  distress,  or  de- 
spair. But  the  subjects  of  the  Merovingian  kings 
(might  alienate  their  personal  freedom;  and  this  act 
of  legal  suicide,  which  was  familiarly  practised, 
i  is  expressed  in  terms  most  disgraceful  and  afflicting 
to  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  e  The  example  of 
the  poor,  who  purchased  life  by  the  sacrifice  of  all 
that  can  render  life  desirable,  was  gradually  imitated 
by  the  feeble  and  the  devout,  who,  in  times  of  pub- 
lic disorder,  pusillanimously  crowded  to  shelter 
themselves  under  the  battlements  of  a  powerful 
chief,  and  around  the  shrine  of  a  popular  saint. 
Their  submission  was  accepted  by  these  temporal, 
or  spiritual,  patrons ;  and  the  hasty  transaction  irre- 
coverably fixed  their  own  condition,  and  that  of 
their  latest  posterity.  From  the  reign  of  Clovis, 
during  five  successive  centuries,  the  laws  and  man- 
ners of  Gaul  uniformly  tended  to  promote  the  in- 
crease, and  to  confirm  the  duration,  of  personal 
servitude.  Time  and  violence  almost  obliterated 
the  intermediate  ranks  of  society;  and  left  an  ob- 

e  The  state,  professions,  &c.of  the  German,  Italian,  and  Gallic  slaves, 
during  the  middle  ages,  are  explained  by  Heineccius,  (Element.  Jur. 
Germ.  I.  i.  No.  28—47.)  Muraton.  (Disscrlat,  xiv.  xv.)  Ducanjre.  {Glo«s. 
sub  voce  Sen-i.)  and  the  Abbe  de  Mably,  (Observation.«,  torn  ii  n  3 
&c.  p.  237,  &c.)  '  '      ' 

f  Gregory  of  Tours  (I.  vi.  c.  45.  in  torn.  ii.  p.  289.)  relilcs  a  memorable 
example,  in  which  Chilperic  only  abused  the  private  riffhts  of  a  mas. 
ter.  Many  families,  which  belonged  to  his  rfomiiit  ^scnjraiu  thenrigli. 
bourhood  of  Paris,  were  forcibly  sent  away  into  Spain. 

t'  Licentiam  hat>eatismihi  qualemcunq'ne  vohieritis  disciplinam  po. 
nere ;  vel  venumdaro,  ant  quod  vobis  placuerit  de  me  farere.  Marcnif 
Formul.  1.  ii.  28.  in  torn.  iv.  p.  497.  The  Formula  of  Lindenbroeins 
(p.  559.)  and  that  of  Anjou  (p.  565.)  are  to  the  s.ime  etfect.  Gre;:ory 
of  Tours  (1.  vii.  c.  4.5  in  torn.  li.  p.  31 1.)  speaks  of  many  persons, '«ho 
sold  themselve-s  for  bread,  in  a  great  famine. 

li  Wlien  Ca-sar  saw  it.  he  lau^'lied  :  (Plutarch,  iu  Cwsar.  in  torn.  i.  ji. 
409.)  yel  he  relates  his  unsuccessful  siege  of  Ger^ovia,  with  less  frank, 
uess  than  we  might  expect  from  a  great  mao  to  whom  victory  was 


scure  and  narrow  interval  between  the  noble  and 
the  slaVe.  This  arbitrary  and  recent  division  has 
been  transformed  by  pride  and  prejudice  into  a 
national  distinction,  universally  established  by  the 
arms  and  the  laws  of  the  Merovingians.  The  no- 
bles, who  claimed  their  genuine,  or  fabulous,  de- 
scent from  the  independent  and  victorious  Franks, 
have  asserted,  and  abused,  the  indefeasible  right  of 
conquest,  over  a  prostrate  crowd  of  slaves  and  ple- 
beians, to  whom  they  imputed  the  imaginary  disgrace 
of  a  Gallic,  or  Roman,  extraction. 

The  general  state  and  revolutions  of  Example  of  au. 
France,  a  name  which  was  imposed  by  vergne. 
the  conquerors,  may  be  illustrated  by  the  particular 
example  of  a  province,  a  diocese,  or  a  senatorial 
family.  Auvergne  had  formerly  maihtained  a  just 
pre-eminence  among  the  independent  states  and 
cities  of  Gaul.  The  brave  and  numerous  inhabit- 
ants displayed  a  singular  trophy  ;  the  sword  of 
CsBsar  himself,  which  he  had  lost  when  he  was  re- 
pulsed before  the  walls  of  Gergovia.''  As  the  com- 
mon offspring  of  Troy,  they  claimed  a  fraternal 
alliance  with  the  Romans  ;■  and  if  each  province 
had  imitated  the  courage  and  loyalty  of  Auvergne, 
the  fall  of  the  western  empire  might  have  been  pre- 
vented or  delayed.  They  firmly  maintained  the 
fidelity  which  they  had  reluctantly  sworn  to  the 
Visigoths  ;  but  when  their  bravest  nobles  had  fallen 
in  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  they  accepted,  without 
resistance,  a  victorious  and  catholic  sovereign. 
This  easy  and  valuable  conquest  was  achieved,  and 
possessed,  by  Theodoric,  the  eldest  son  of  Clovis  : 
but  llie  remote  province  was  separated  from  his 
Austrasian  dominions,  by  the  intermediate  king- 
doms of  Soissons,  Paris,  and  Orleans,  which  formed, 
after  their  father's  death,  the  inheritance  of  his  three 
brothers.  The  king  of  Paris,  Childebert,  was 
tempted  by  the  neighbourhood  and  beauty  of  Au- 
vergne.'' The  upper  country,  which  rises  towards 
the  south  into  the  mountains  of  the  Cevennes,  pre- 
sented a  rich  and  various  prospect  of  woods  and 
pastures ;  the  sides  of  the  hills  were  clothed  with 
vines  ;  and  each  eminence  was  crowned  with  a  villa 
or  castle.  In  the  Lower  Auvergne,  the  river  Allier 
flowsthrough  the  fair  and  spacious  plain  of  Liniagne; 
and  the  inexhaustible  fertility  of  the  soil  supplied, 
and  still  supplies,  without  any  interval  of  repose, 
the  constant  repetition  of  the  same  harvests.'  On 
tlie  false  report,  that  their  lawful,  sovereign  had  been 
slain  in  Germany,  the  city  and  diocese  of  Auvergne 

familiar.  He  acknowledjjes,  however,  that  in  one  attack  he  lost  forty- 
six  centurions  and  seven  hundred  men,  (de  Bell.  Gallico,  I.  vi.  c.  44 — 53. 
in  torn.  i.  p.  27t) — 272.) 

i  Andebant  sc  quondam  fratres  Latio  dicere,  et  sanguine  ab  Iliaco 
pnpulos  romputire.  (Sidon.  Apollinar.  I.  vii.  cptsl.  7.  iu  torn.  i.  p.  799.) 
I  am  not  informed  of  the  degrees  and  circumstances  of  this  fatiulous 
Jiediizrec. 

k  Either  the  first,  or  second,  partition  among  the  sons  of  Clovis,  had 
ffiven  Berry  (o  Childebert.  (Gre:r.  Turoii.  I.  iii.  c.  12.  in  tom.  ii.  p.  192.1 
Velim  (saitl  he)  Arvernam  AffMnnem,  qnw  tanta  jocundilatis  prati.i 
refulgerc  dicitur  oculis  ceruere.  {I.  iii.  r.  9.  p.  191.)  The  lace  of  the 
country  w.is  concealed  by  a  thick  fog,  when  the  king  of  Paris  made  his 
entry  into  Clermont. 

1  j'or  the  description  of  .\uvcr:;ue,  see  Sidonius  (I.  iv.  epist.  21.  in 
torn.  i.  p.  71*3.)  with  the  notes  of  Savaron  and  Sirmnntl,  (p.  27«V  and  51. 
of  their  respective  editions.)  Boulainvilliers;,  (Etat  de  la  France,  tom. 
ii.  p.  242—268.)  and  the  Abbe  de  la  Longueruc.  (Description  de  la 
France,  part  i.  p.  132 — 139. 
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were  betrayed  liy  the  Ktandson  of  Sidonius  Apol- 
linnris.     t'liildebert  enjoyed  this   elandestine  vie- 
tory  ;  and  tlic  free  subjects  of  Thcodoric  threatened 
to  desert  his  standard,  if  he  indulged  his  private 
resentment,  while  the  nation  was  engaged  in  the 
Burgundian  war.     IJut  the  Franksof  Austrasiasoon 
yielded  to  the  persuasive  eloquenee  of  their  king. 
"  Follow  nie,"  said  Theodoric,  "  into  Auvcrgne  :  1 
will    lead   you    into   a    province,   where   yon    may 
acquire   gold,   silver,   slaves,  cattle,  and   precious 
apparel,  to  the  full  extent  of  your  wishes.     1  repeat 
my  promise  ;  I  give  you  the  people,  and  their  wealth, 
as  your  prey  ;  and  you  may  transport  them  at  plea- 
sure into  your  own  country."     By  the  execution  of 
this  promise,   Thcodoric  justly  forfeited   the  alle- 
giance of  a  people,  whom  he  devoted  to  destruction. 
His  troops,  reinforced  by  the  fiercest  barbarians  of 
Germany,'"  spread  desolation  over  the  fruitful  face 
of  .\uvergne  ;  and  two  places  only,  a  strong  castle, 
and  a  holy  shrine,  were  saved,  or  redeemed,  from 
their  licentious  fury.     The  castle  of  Meroliac"  was 
seated  on  a  lofty  rock,  which  rose  a  hundred  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  plain  ;  and  a  large  reser- 
voir of  fresh  water  was  enclosed,  with  some  arable 
lands,  within   the  circle  of  its  fortifications.     The 
Franks  beheld  wilh  envy  and  despair  this  impreg- 
nable fortress  :  but  they  surprised  a  party  of  fifty 
stragglers  ;   and,  as   they  were    oppressed   by  the 
number  of  their  captives,  they  fixed,  at  a  trifling 
ransom,  the  alternative   of  life  or  death  for  these 
wretched  victims,  whom  the  cruel  barbarians  were 
prepared  to  massacre  on  the  refusal  of  the  garrison. 
Another  detachment  penetrated  as  far  as  IJrivas,  or 
Brioude,  where  the  inhabitants,  with  their  valuable 
eftects,  had   taken  refuge  in  the  sanctuary  of  St. 
Julian.      The   doors   of    the   church    resisted    the 
assault  ;   but  a  daring   soldier  entered   through  a 
window  of  the  choir,  and  opened  a  passage  to  his 
companions.     The  clergy  and    people,   the  sacrerl 
and  the  profane  spoils,  were  rudely  torn  from  the 
altar  ;  and  the  sacrilegious  division  was  made  at  a 
small  distance  from  the  town  of  Brioude.  Butthisact 
of  impiety  was  severely  chastised  by  the  devout  son 
of  Clovis.  He  punished  with  death  the  most  atrocious 
offenders  ;  left  their  secret  accomplices  to  the  ven- 
geance of  St.  .Julian;  released  the  captives;  restored 
the  plunder  ;  and  extended  the  rights  of  sanctuary 
five  miles  round  the  sepulchre  of  the  holy  martyr." 
Before  the  Austrasian  army  retreat- 
ed from  Auvergne,  Theodoric  exacted 
some   pledges  of  the  future   loyalty  of  a   people, 


Story  i)f  Attalus. 


m  Furorem  gentium,  f)iKP  <lc  ultiriore  llhcni  amnrs  parte  venerant. 
super-ire  noii  pottrat,  {Grt;i£.  TnroQ.  I.  iv.  c.  50.  in  torn.  ii.  229.)  wa-s  tin- 
excuse  of  aiiollier  king  of  Austrasia,  (A.  V.  574.)  for  the  ravaj^es  wliieli 
his  tr'jops  committed  in  tlie  neif;libourhooil  of  l*aris. 

n  From  the  name  and  situation,  the  Benedictine  editors  of  Gregory 
of  Tours  (in  tom.  ii.  p.  Ut2.)  have  fixed  tliis  fortress  at  a  place  named 
Castel  Merliac,  two  miles  from  Mauriac,  in  the  Upper  Auverf;ne.  In 
Ihisde-scription,  I  translate  infra  as  if  I  read  intra;  the  two  preposi. 
tions  are  jierpetually  confounded  by  Gregory,  or  his  transcribers;  and 
the  sense  must  always  decide. 

o  See  these  revolutions,  and  wars,  of  Auvergne  in  Gregory  of  T<uirs, 
(I.  ii.  c.  XI.  \n  tom.  ii.  p.  183. and  I.  lii.  c. «.  12,  13.  p.  ]!)!,  \V2.  deMira. 
cuhsSt.  Julian,  c.  1.1.  in  tom.  ii.  p. -KiB.)  He  frequently  betrays  his 
extraordinary  attention  to  his  native  country. 

p  Thestory  of  Attalus  is  rcl.ited  by  GrcKory  of  Tours,  (I.  iii.  c.  16.  in 
tom.  11.  p.  193— l'J5  )    Iliscditor,  the  1'.  Kuinart,  confounds  this  Atla. 


whose  just  hatred  could  be  restrained  only  by  their 
fear.     A  select  band  of  noble  youths,  the  sons  of 
the  principal  senators,  was  delivered  to  the  con- 
queror, as  the  hostages  of  the  faith  of  Childcbert, 
and  of  their  countrymen.     On  the  first  rumour  of 
war,   or   conspiracy,   these   guiltless   youths   were 
reduced  to  a  state  of  servitude  ;  and  one  of  them, 
Attains,!'  wliose  adventures   are  more  particularly 
related,  kept  his  master's  horses  in  the  diocese  of 
Treves.     After  a  painful  search  he  was  discovered, 
in  this  unworthy  occupation,  by  the  emissaries  of 
his  grandfather,  Gregory  bishop  of  Langres  ;  but 
his  offers  of  ransom  were  sternly  rejected  by  the 
avarice  of  the  barbarian,  w  ho  required  an  exorbitant 
sum  of  ten  pounds  of  gold  for  the  freedom  of  his 
noble  captive.     His  deliverance  was  effected  by  the 
hardy  stratagem  of  Leo,  a  slave   belonging  to  the 
kitchens  of  the  bishop  of  Langres.i     An  unknown 
agent  easily  introduced  him  into  the  same  family. 
The  barbarian  purchased  Leo  for  the  price  of  twelve 
pieces  of  gold  ;  and  was  pleased  to  learn,  that  hi' 
was  deeply  skilled   in  the  luxury  of  an  episcopal 
table.    "  Next  .Sunday, "  said  the  Frank,  "  I  shall 
invite    my    neighbours   and   kinsmen.      Exert   thy 
art,  and  force  them  to  confess,  that  they  have  never 
seen,  or  tasted,  such  an  entertainment,  even  in  the 
king's  house."     Leo  assured  him,  that,  if  he  would 
provide  a  sufficient  quantity  of  poultry,  his  wishes 
should    be    satisfied.      The  master,   who    already 
aspired   to   the   merit   of   elegant   hospitality,  as- 
sumed, as  his  own,  the  praise  which  the  voracious 
guests  unanimously  bestowed  on  his  cook  ;  and  the 
dexterous   Leo   insensibly  acquired  the  trust  and 
management  of  his  household.     After  the  patient 
expectation  of  a  whole  year,  he  cautiously  whispered 
his  design  to  Attalus,  and  exhorted  him  to  prepare 
for  flight  in  the  ensuing  night.     At  the  hour  of  mid- 
night, the  intemperate  guests  retired  from  talile;  and 
the  Frank's  son-in-law,  whom  Leo  attended  to  his 
apartment  with  a  nocturnal  potation,  condescended 
to  jest  on  the  facility  with  which  he  might  betray 
his  trust.     The  intrepid  slave,  after  sustaining  this 
dangerous  raillery,  entered  his  master's  bed-cham- 
ber; removed  his  spear  and  shield;  silently  drew 
the   fleetest  horses  from  the  stable  ;    unbarred  the 
ponderous  gates  ;  and  excited  Attalus  to  save  his 
life  and  liberty  by  incessant  diligence.     Their  ap- 
prehensions urged  them  to  leave  their  horses  on  the 
banks  of  the  Meuse  ;'  they  swam  the  river,  wandered    ■ 
three  days  in  the   adjacent   forest,  and   subsisted 
only  by  the  accidental  discovery  of  a  wild  plum- 

lus  who  was  a  youth  (puer)  in  the  year  532  with  a  friend  of  Sidonius  of 
the  same  name,  who  was  count  ot  Autun,  fifty  or  sixty  years  tiefore. 
Such  an  error,  which  cannot  be  imputed  to  ignorance,  is  excused,  iu 
some  dei;ree,  by  its  own  magnitude. 

q  This  (iregory,  the  great  grandfather  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  (in  tom. 
ii.   p.   197.  490.)  lived  ninety. two  years;   of  which  he  passed  forty  as 
count  of  Autun,  and  thirty. two  as  bishop  of  Langres.  According  to  the 
poet  Fortunatus,  he  displayed  equal  merit  in  these  difTereut  stations. 
Nohilis  antiqua  deciirrens  prole  parentuni, 
Nohilior  gestis,  nunc  super  astra  manet. 
Arbiter  ante  ferox.  dein  pius  ipse  sacerdos, 
Quos  domuit  judex,  fovet  aiuore  palris. 
r  As  M.  de  V'alois,  and  the  V.  Kuinart,  are  determined  to  change 
the  Afosettn  of  the  text  into  Mt)sa,  it  becomes  me  to  acqiiirsce  in  the 
alteration.    Yet,  after  some  examination  of  the  topography,  I  could 
defend  the  common  reading. 
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tree.  As  tliey  lay  concealed  in  a  dark  thicket,  tliey 
heard  the  noise  of  horses  ;  they  were  terrilied  by 
the  angry  countenance  of  their  master,  and  they 
anxiously  listened  to  his  declaration,  that,  if  he 
conld  seize  the  guilty  fugitives,  one  of  them  he 
would  cut  in  pieces  with  his  sword,  and  would 
expose  the  other  on  a  gibbet.  At  length.  Attains, 
and  his  faithful  Leo,  reached  the  friendly  habitation 
of  a  presbyter  of  Rheiras.who  recruited  their  faint- 
ing strength  with  bread  and  wine,  concealed  them 
from  the  search  of  their  enemy,  and  safely  con- 
ducted them,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Austrasian 
kingdom,  to  the  episcopal  palace  of  Langres. 
Gregory  embraced  his  grandson  with  tears  of  joy, 
gratefully  delivered  Leo,  with  his  whole  family, 
from  the  yoke  of  servitude,  and  bestowed  on  him 
the  property  of  a  farm,  where  he  might  end  his  days 
in  happiness  and  freedom.  Perhaps  this  singular 
adventure,  which  is  marked  with  so  many  circum- 
stances of  truth  and  nature,  was  related  by  Attains 
himself,  to  his  cousin,  or  nephew,  the  first  historian 
of  the  Franks.  Gregory  of  Tours*  was  born  about 
sixty  years  after  the  death  of  Sidonius  Apollinaris  ; 
and  their  situation  was  almost  similar,  since  each 
of  them  was  a  native  of  Auvergne,  a  senator,  and  a 
bishop.  The  difference  of  their  style  and  sentiments 
may,  therefore,  express  the  decay  of  Gaul  ;  and 
clearly  ascertain  how  much,  in  so  short  a  space,  the 
human  mind  had  lost  of  its  energy  and  refinement.' 

PriTilegesofthe  ^  •=  ^'^^  ^°^'  n"!>l'''ed  to  despise  the 
RomansofGaui.  opposite,  and,  perhaps,  artful,  mis- 
representations, which  have  softened,  or  exagge- 
rated, the  oppression  of  the  Romans  of  Gaul  under 
the  reign  of  the  Merovingians.  The  conquerors 
never  promulgated  any  miiversal  edict  of  servitude, 
or  confiscation  :  but  a  degenerate  people,  who  ex- 
cused their  weakness  by  the  specious  names  of 
politeness  and  peace,  was  exposed  to  the  arms  and 
laws  of  the  ferocious  barbarians,  who  contemptu- 
ously insulted  their  possessions,  their  freedom,  and 
their  safety.  Their  personal  injuries  were  partial 
and  irregular ;  but  the  great  body  of  the  Romans 
survived  the  revolution,  and  still  preserved  the  pro- 
perty, and  privileges,  of  citizens.  A  large  portion 
of  their  lands  was  exacted  for  the  use  of  the  Franks  ; 
but  they  enjoyed  the  remainder,  exempt  from  tri- 
bute ;"    and  the   same  irresistible  violence   which 

8  The  parents  of  Greffory  (Grefjorius  Florentius  Georghls)  were  of 
noble  extraction,  {natiilifmn  .  .  .  illustres,)  and  tliey  possessed  Iarj;e 
estates  (Intifvndin)  botli  in  Auvergne  and  Burfrundy.  He  was  Imrn 
in  the  year  539,  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Tours  in  573,  and  died  in 
593,  or  595.  soon  after  he  liad  terminated  his  history.  See  his  Life,  by 
Odo,  abbot  of  Clugny,  (in  torn.  ii.  p.  129—1.15.)  and  a  new  Life  in'tlie 
Memoires  de  TAcadeniie,  &c.  torn.  xxvi.  p.  .598— ti37. 

t  Decedeute  atque  immo  potius  perennte  ab  urbibus  Gallicanis 
liberalium  cultun'i  literarum,  &c.  (in  pra-'fat.  in  torn.  ii.  p.  137.)  is  tlie 
complaint  of  Grp;,.ory  himself,  which  he  fully  verifies  by  his  own  work. 
His  style  is  equally  devoitl  of  elegance  and  simplicity.  In  a  conspi. 
cuous  station  he  still  remained  a  stranfrer  to  his  own  a^e  and  country  ; 
and  in  a  prolix  work  (the  five  last  books  contain  ten  years)  he  has 
omitted  almost  every  thins  that  posterity  desires  to  learn.  I  have 
tediously  acquired,  by  a  painful  perusal,  the  rii;ht  of  prououiiciug  tliis 
unfavourable  sentence. 

u  The  Abbe  de  Mably  (torn.  i.  p.  2.|7— 2117.)  luasdilvKcnlly  confirmed 
this  opinion  of  the  president  de  Montesquieu.  (Esprit  des  Loix,  1.  xxx. 
c.  13  ) 

X  See  Dubos,  Hist.  Critique  de  la  IMonarcliie  Frau^oise,  tom.  ii.  I. 
vi.  c  9,  It).  The  French  antiquarians  establish  as  a  principle,  that 
the  Unmans  and  liarliarians  may  1-e  distiuL'UisluMl  by  their  names. 
Their  names  imdnnbtedly  form  a  reasonable  presttmptiitn ;  yet  in 
reading  Grej^ory  of  Tours,  I  have  observed  Gondulpluis,  of  senatoriait. 


swept  away  the  arts  and  manufactures  of  Gaul, 
destroyed  the  elaborate  and  expensive  system  of 
imperial  despotism.  The  provincials  must  fre- 
quently deplore  the  savage  jurisprudence  of  the 
Salic  or  Ripuarian  laws ;  but  their  private  life,  in 
the  important  concerns  of  marriage,  testaments,  or 
inheritance,  was  still  regulated  by  the  Thcodosian 
Code ;  and  a  discontented  Roman  might  freely 
aspire,  or  descend,  to  the  title  and  character  of  a 
barbarian.  The  honours  of  the  state  were  accessi- 
ble to  his  ambition :  the  education  and  temper  of 
the  Romans  more  peculiarly  qualified  them  for  the 
offices  of  civil  government;  and,  as  soon  as  emula- 
tion had  rekindled  their  military  ardour,  they  were 
permitted  to  march  in  the  ranks,  or  even  at  the 
head,  of  the  victorious  Germans.  I  shall  not  at- 
tempt to  enumerate  the  generals  and  magistrates, 
whose  names"  attest  the  liberal  policy  of  the  Mero- 
vingians. The  supreme  command  of  Burgundy, 
with  the  title  of  Patrician,  was  successively  in- 
trusted to  the  three  Romans ;  and  the  last,  and 
most  powerful,  Mummolus,*  who  alternately  saved 
and  disturbed  the  monarchy,  had  supplanted  his 
father  in  the  station  of  count  of  Autun,  and  left  a 
treasure  of  thirty  talents  of  gold,  and  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  talents  of  silver.  The  fierce  and 
illiterate  barbarians  were  excluded,  during  several 
generations,  from  the  dignities,  and  even  from  the 
orders,  of  the  church.'  The  clergy  of  Gaul  con- 
sisted almost  entirely  of  native  provincials;  the 
haughty  Franks  fell  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  their 
subjects,  who  were  dignified  with  the  episcopal 
character ;  and  the  power  and  riches  which  had 
been  lost  in  war,  were  insensibly  recovered  by 
superstition."  In  all  temporal  afi'airs,  the  Thcodo- 
sian Code  was  tlie  universal  law  of  the  clergy  ;  but 
the  barbaric  jurisprudence  had  liberally  provided 
for  their  personal  safety  :  a  sub-deacon  was  equi- 
valent to  two  Franks ;  the  antrustion,  and  priest, 
were  held  in  similar  estimation  ;  and  the  life  of  a 
bishop  was  appreciated  far  above  the  common 
standard,  at  the  price  of  nine  hundred  pieces  of 
gold.''  The  Romans  communicated  to  their  con- 
querors the  use  of  the  christian  religion  and  Latin 
language:'^  but  their  language  and  their  religion 
had  alike  degenerated  from  the  simple  purity  of  the 
-Vugustan,    and  apostolic,   age.     The    progress   of 

or  Roman,  extraction;  (I.  vi.  c.  II.  in  tom.  ii.  p.  273.)  and  Claudius,  a 
barbarian,  (1.  vii.  c.  29.  p.  M.'l.) 

y  Ennins  Munimolus  is  repeatedly  mentioned  bv  Gregory  of  Tours, 
from  the  fourth  (c.  42.  p.  221.)  t.>  "the  seventh  (c.  4(1.  p.  310  )  book. 
The  compulation  by  talents  is  sinsnlar  enouu'h;  but  if  (irtgory  at- 
tached any  meaning  to  that  obsolete  word,  the  treasures  of  Mummolus 
must  have  exceeded  luO.OOO/.  sterling. 

»  See  Fleiiry,  Discours  iii.  sur  I'Histoire  F.rclesiastique. 

ft  The  bislnqi  of  Tours  himself  has  recorded  the  complaint  of  Cliil- 
peric,  the  grandson  of  Clovis.  Ecce  pauper  remansit  Fiscus  noster; 
ecce  divitia'  iiostr^e  ad  ecclesias  sunt  tianslatn>;  iiuUi  penilus  nisi  soli 
Episcopi  regnant,  (I.  vr.  c.  4C.  in  tom.  ii.  p.  291  ) 

b  See  tile  Ripuarian  Coile,  (tit.  xxxvi.  in  tom.  iv.  p.  241.)  The 
Salic  law  does  not  nrovide  for  the  snfety  of  the  clergy  ;  and  we  might 
suppose,  on  the  lielialf  of  the  more  civili/ed  tribe,  that  they  had  not 
loreseeii  such  an  impious  act  as  the  murder  of  a  priest,  ^'et  Pra'lex. 
tatus,  archbishop  of  Itouen,  was  assa.ssinated  by  the  order  of  queen  Fre- 
deguiulis  before  the  altar.  (Greg.  Turou.  I.  viii!  c.  31.  in  torn.  li.  p.  .326.) 

c  iVI.  Bonaniy  (Mem.  tic  l'.\catlemic  dcs  Inscriptions,  tom,  xxir.  p. 
.582—670.)  has  ascertained  the  Lingua  Roiiiaim  NiiUicn,  which, 
through  the  medium  of  the  fiomoiice,  has  gradually  been  iwlislied 
inio  the  actual  I'orni  of  the  I-^rench  language.  l"nder  the  C.irlovingiaii 
race,  the  kings  and  nobles  of  France  still  understood  the  dialect  of  their 
German  ancestors 
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superstition  and  barbarism  was  rapid  atid  universal: 
the  worsbip  of  tbe  saints  concealed  from  vulgar 
eyes  the  Hod  of  the  christians;  and  the  rustic  dia- 
lect of  peasants  and  soldiers  was  corrupted  by  a 
Teutonic  idiom  and  pronunciation.  Yet  such  in- 
tercourse of  sacred  and  social  communion  eradi- 
cated the  distinctions  of  birtli  and  victory  ;  and  the 
nations  of  Gaul  were  gradually  confounded  under 
the  name  and  government  of  the  Franks. 

,      ,  ,,  The  Franks,  after  they  mingled  with 

Auarchy  of  tlie  _  *'  _         ^ 

FraiikB.  their  Gallic  subjects,  might  have  im- 
parted the  most  valuable  of  human  gifts,  a  spirit, 
and  system,  of  constitutional  liberty.  Under  a 
king,  hereditary  but  limited,  the  chiefs  and  coun- 
sellors might  have  debated,  at  Paris,  in  the  palace 
of  the  Ca?sars :  the  adjacent  lield,  where  the  em- 
perors reviewed  their  mercenary  legions,  would 
have  admitted  the  legislative  assembly  of  freemen 
and  warriors;  and  the  rude  model,  which  had  been 
sketched  in  the  woods  of  Germany,''  might  have 
been  polished  and  improved  by  the  civil  wisdom  of 
the  Romans.  But  the  careless  barbarians,  secure 
of  their  personal  independence,  disdained  the  labour 
of  government :  the  annual  assemblies  of  the  month 
of  March  were  silently  abolished  ;  and  the  nation 
was  separated,  and  almost  dissolved,  by  the  con- 
quest of  Gaul.«  The  monarchy  was  left  without 
any  regular  establishment  of  justice,  of  arms,  or  of 
revenue.  The  successors  of  Clovis  wanted  resolu- 
tion to  assume,  or  strength  to  exercise,  the  legis- 
lative and  executive  powers,  which  the  people  had 
abdicated  :  the  royal  prerogative  was  distinguished 
only  by  a  more  ample  privilege  of  rapine  and  mur- 
der ;  and  the  love  of  freedom,  so  often  invigorated 
and  disgraced  by  private  ambition,  was  reduced, 
among  the  licentious  Franks,  to  tlic  contempt  of 
order,  and  the  desire  of  impunity.  .Seventy-live 
years  after  the  death  of  Clovis,  his  grandson,  Gon- 
tran,  king  of  Burgundy,  sent  an  army  to  invade  the 
Gothic  possessions  of  Septimania,  or  Langucdoc. 
The  troops  of  Burgundy,  Berry,  Auvergne,  and  the 
adjacent  territories,  were  excited  by  the  hopes  of 
spoil.  They  marched,  without  discipline,  under 
the  banners  of  German,  or  Gallic,  counts  ;  their 
attack  was  feeble  and  unsuccessful ;  but  the  friendly 
and  hostile  provinces  were  desolated  with  indisiri- 
minate  rage.  The  corn-lields,  the  villages,  the 
churches  themselves,  were  consumed  by  lire  ;  the 
inhabitants  were  massacred,  or  dragged  into  cap- 
tivity ;  and,  in  the  disorderly  retreat,  live  thousand 
of  these  inhuman  savages  were  destroyed  by  hunger 
or  intestine  discord.  When  the  pious  Gontran 
reproached  the  guilt,  or  neglect,  of  their  leaders; 
and  threatcneil  to  inllict,  not  a  legal  sentence,  but 

d  Ce  beau  systcme  a  t'te  Irouvr  dans  les  bois.  Montfc-ifjiiieu,  Esprit 
des  l.<iix,  I.  XI.  c.  ft. 

r  Sft  the  Alil>e  de  Malily.  01>servations,  &c,  torn.  i.  p.  34— 3fj.  It 
stioiilil  serm  that  the  iiistilutioii  of  iialioiial  assenihties,  whii-li  are 
coeval  with  Uie  Frencli  nation,  tiavc  never  been  congenial  t»  its 
temper. 

(  Gregory  of  Tonrs  (1.  viii.  c.  30.  in  torn.  ii.  p.  32.5,  .12l>.j  relates, 
with  miieli  iniliffereiMe,  llie  crimes,  the  reproof,  and  the  apology, 
^'ulhis  reiiL-m  melnit,  iiuilns  ducem,  iiullus  eoniitem  reveretur;  et 
si  forlassis  alicni  isia  displirent,  et  ea,  pro  ton^^levitate  vitit*  veslra-, 
vmcndarc  coualnr,  statini  seditio  in  populo,  statnn  tuniultus  t-xoritur, 


instant  and  arbitrary  execution ;  they  accused  the 
universal  and  incurable  corruption  of  the  people. 
"  No  one,"  they  said,  "  any  longer  fears  or  respects 
his  king,  his  duke,  or  his  count.  Each  man  loves 
to  do  evil,  and  freely  indulges  his  criminal  inclina- 
tions. The  most  gentle  correction  provokes  an  im- 
mediate tumult,  and  the  rash  magistrate,  who  pre- 
sumes to  censure  or  restrain  his  seditious  subjects, 
seldom  escapes  alive  from  their  revenge."'  It  has 
been  reserved  for  the  same  nation  to  expose,  by 
their  intemperate  vices,  the  most  odious  abuse  of 
freedom  ;  and  to  supply  its  loss  by  the  spirit  of 
honour  and  humanity,  which  now  alleviates  and 
dignifies  their  obedience  to  an  ab.solute  sovereign. 

The  Visigoths  had  resigned  to  Clovis  Tin-  Visij>oihs 
the  greatest  part  of  their  Gallic  pos-  "'Sim'"- 
sessions  ;  but  their  loss  was  amply  compensated  by 
the  easy  conquest,  and  secure  enjoyment,  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  Spain.  From  the  monarchy  of  the  Goths, 
which  soon  involved  the  Suevie  kingdom  of  tJalli- 
cia,  the  modern  Spaniards  still  derive  some  national 
vanity  :  but  the  historian  of  the  Roman  empire  is 
neither  invited  nor  compelled  to  pursue  the  obscure 
and  barren  series  of  their  annals.e  The  Goths  of 
Spain  were  separated  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  by 
the  lofty  ridge  of  the  Pyrena!an  mountains :  their 
manners  and  institutions,  as  far  as  they  were  com- 
mon to  the  Germanic  tribes,  have  been  already  ex- 
plained. I  have  anticipated,  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ter, the  most  important  of  their  ecclesiastical  events, 
the  fall  of  Arianism,  and  the  persecution  of  the 
Jews  :  and  it  only  remains  to  observe  some  interest- 
ing circumstances,  which  relate  to  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  constitution  of  the  Spanish  kingdom. 

After  their  conversion  from  idolatry,  i.e^isiaiive  as. 
or  heresy,  the  Franks  and  the  Visi-  «>"i'li«  of  Spain, 
goths  were  disposed  to  embrace,  with  ei|ual  submis- 
sion, the  inherent  evils,  and  the  accidental  benefits, 
of  superstition.  But  the  prelates  of  France,  long 
before  the  extinction  of  the  Merovingian  race,  had 
degenerated  into  fighting  and  hunting  barbarians. 
They  disdained  the  use  of  synods  ;  forgot  the  laws 
of  temperance  and  chastity  ;  and  preferred  the  in- 
dulgence of  private  ambition  and  luxury,  to  the 
general  interest  of  the  sacerdotal  profession. h  The 
bishops  of  Spain  respected  themselves,  and  were 
respected  by  the  public:  their  indissoluble  union 
disguised  their  vices,  and  confirmed  tluir  authority : 
and  the  regular  discipline  of  Ihc  church  introduced 
peace,  order,  and  stability,  into  the  government  of 
the  state.  From  the  reign  of  Recared,  the  first 
catholic  king,  to  that  of  Witiza,  the  immediate  pri- 
decessorof  theunforfunate  Roderic, sixteen  national 
councils  were  successively  convened.  The  six  me- 
et in  tantnra  iinusquisque  contra  seiiiorem,  sa-va  intcntionc  grassatur, 
ut  vix  sc  crcdat  evadere,  si  tandem  silere  neqnivcrit. 

l;  Spain,  in  these  dark  ajes,  lias  been  peruliarly  nnfurlnnate.  The 
Franks  had  a  Gregory  of  Tonrr. :  the  Saxons,  or  An^^Ies.  a  li.-de  ;  the 
Lombards,  a  Paul  \Varnefrid,  Sec.  Hut  the  history  of  the  Visigoths 
is  roiilained  in  the  short  and  imperfect  Chronicles  of  Isidore  of  Se- 
ville, and  John  of  liiclar. 

h  Such  are  the  comiilaints  of  St.  Boniface,  tlie  apostle  of  Germany, 
ami  the  reformer  of  Gaul,  (in  torn,  iv,  p.  94.)  The  fourscore  years, 
"liich  he  deplores,  of  licence  and  corruption,  would  seem  to  insinuate, 
that  llie  barbarians  were  admitted  into  llic  clergy  about  the  year  6f)0. 
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tropolifans,  Toledo,  Seville,  Merida,  Braga,  Tarra- 
gona, and  Narbonne,  presided  according  to  their 
respective  seniority  ;  the  assembly  was  composed  of 
their  suffragan  bishops,  who  appeared  in  person,  or 
by  their  proxies  ;  and  a  place  was  assigned  to  the 
most  holy  or  opulent  of  the  Spanish  abbots.  During 
the  first  three  days  of  the  convocation,  as  long  as 
they  agitated  the  ecclesiastical  questions  of  doctrine 
and  discipline,  the  profane  laity  was  excluded  from 
their  debates ;  which  were  conducted,  however, 
with  decent  solemnity.  But  on  the  morning  of  the 
fourth  day,  the  doors  were  thrown  open  for  the  en- 
trance of  the  great  officers  of  the  palace,  the  dukes 
and  counts  of  the  provinces,  the  judges  of  the  cities, 
and  the  Gothic  nobles  :  and  the  decrees  of  heaven 
were  ratified  by  the  consent  of  the  people.  The 
same  rules  were  observed  in  the  provincial  assem- 
blies, the  annual  synods  which  were  empowered  to 
hear  complaints,  and  to  redress  grievances  ;  and  a 
legal  government  was  supported  by  the  prevailing 
influence  of  the  Spanish  clergy.  The  bishops,  who, 
in  each  revolution,  were  prepared  to  flatter  the  vic- 
torious, and  to  insult  the  prostrate,  laboured,  with 
diligence  and  success,  to  kindle  the  flames  of  per- 
secution, and  to  exalt  the  mitre  above  the  crown. 
Yet  the  national  councils  of  Toledo,  in  which  the 
free  spirit  of  the  barbarians  was  tempered  and 
guided  by  episcopal  policy,  have  established  some 
prudent  laws  for  the  common  benefit  of  the  king 
and  people.  The  vacancy  of  the  throne  was  sup- 
plied by  the  choice  of  the  bishops  and  palatines  ; 
and,  after  the  failure  of  the  line  of  Alaric,  the  regal 
dignity  was  still  limited  to  the  pure  and  noble  blood 
of  the  Goths.  The  clergy,  who  anointed  their  law- 
ful prince,  always  recommended,  and  sometimes 
practised,  the  duty  of  allegiance  ;  and  the  spiritual 
censures  were  denounced  on  the  heads  of  the  im- 
pious subjects,  who  should  resist  his  authority,  con- 
spire against  his  life,  or  violate,  by  an  indecent 
union,  the  chastity  even  of  his  widow.  But  the 
monarch  himself,  when  he  ascended  the  throne, 
was  bound  by  a  reciprocal  oath  to  God  and  his 
people,  that  he  would  faithfully  execute  his  im- 
portant trust.  The  real  or  imaginary  faults  of  his 
administration  were  subject  to  the  control  of  a 
powerful  aristocracy  ;  and  the  bishops  and  pala- 
tines were  guarded  by  a  fundamental  privilege,  that 
they  should  not  be  degraded,  imprisoned,  tortured, 
nor  punished  with  death,  exile,  or  confiscation,  un- 
less by  the  free  and  public  judgment  of  their  peers." 
Code  of  the  Visi.  Gne  of  these  legislative  councils  of 
goths.  Toledo  examined  and  ratified  the  code 
of  laws  which  had  been  compiled  by  a  succession 
of  Gothic  kings,  from  the  fierce  Euric  to  the  devout 

i  The  acts  of  the  councils  of  Toledo  are  still  the  most  authentic 
records  of  the  chnrch  and  constitution  of  Spain.  The  fiillowinj;  |ias. 
sa^es  are  particularly  important,  (iii.  I",  18.  iv.  75.  v.  2— .*>.  8.  vi.  11  — 
14.  17,  18.  vii.  1.  xiii.  2,  3.  (i )  I  have  found  Mascou  (Hist,  of  the 
ancient  Germans,  xv.  29.  and  Annotations,  xxvi.  and  xxxiii.)  and 
Ferreras  (Hist.  (Jenerale  de  I'Espayne,  torn,  ii.)  very  uset'ul  and  accu. 
rale  L'uides. 

k  Tlie  Code  of  the  Visifjoths,  re;;ularly  divided  into  twelve  books, 
has  been  correctly  publisheil  by  Dom  li'oniiuet,  (in  ttnn.  iv.  p.  27.'J— 
Am.)  It  has  been  treated  t»y  the  president  l)e  Montcsipiien  (Ksprit 
des  T.oix,  I.  xxviii.  c.  1.)  with  excessive  severity.  I  dislike  the  style  ; 
I  detest  the  superstition  ;  but  I  slull  presume  to  think,  that  the  civil 


Egica.  As  long  as  the  Visigoths  themselves  were 
satisfied  with  the  rude  customs  of  their  ancestors, 
they  ihdulged  their  subjects  of  Aquitain  and  Spain 
in  the  enjoyment  of  the  Roman  law.  Their  gradual 
improvement  in  arts,  in  policy,  and  at  length  in 
religion,  encouraged  them  to  imitate,  and  to  super- 
sede, these  foreign  institutions  ;  and  to  compose  a 
code  of  civil  rnd  criminal  jurisprudence,  for  the 
use  of  a  great  and  united  people.  The  same  obli- 
gations, and  the  same  privileges,  were  communi- 
cated to  the  nations  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  :  and 
the  conquerors,  insensibly  renouncing  the  Teutonic 
idiom,  submitted  to  the  restraints  of  equity,  and 
exalted  the  Romans  to  the  participation  of  freedom. 
The  merit  of  this  impartial  policy  was  enhanced  by 
the  situation  of  Spain,  under  the  reign  of  the  Visi- 
goths. The  provincials  were  long  separated  from 
their  Arian  masters  by  the  irreconcilable  difference 
of  religion.  After  the  conversion  of  Recared  had 
removed  the  prejudices  of  the  catholics,  the  coasts, 
both  of  the  ocean  and  Mediterranean,  were  still 
possessed  by  the  eastern  emperors ;  who  secretly 
excited  a  discontented  people  to  reject  the  yoke  of 
the  barbarians,  and  to  assert  the  name  and  dignity 
of  Roman  citizens.  The  allegiance  of  doubtful 
subjects  is  indeed  most  efl'ectually  secured  by  their 
own  persuasion,  that  they  hazard  more  in  a  revolt, 
than  they  can  hope  to  obtain  by  a  revolution  ;  but  it 
has  appeared  so  natural  to  oppress  those  whom  we 
bate  and  fear,  that  the  contrary  system  well  de- 
serves the  praise  of  wisdom  and  moderation.v 

While  the  kingdoms  of  the  Franks  j^evoiution  of 
and  Visigoths  were  established  in  Gaul  Britain, 
and  Spain,  the  Saxons  achieved  the  conquest  of 
Britain,  the  third  great  diocese  of  the  praefecture  of 
the  west.  Since  Britain  was  already  separated  from 
the  Roman  empire,  I  might,  without  reproach,  de- 
cline a  stor3',  familiar  to  the  most  illiterate,  and  ob- 
scure to  the  most  learned,  of  my  readers.  The 
Saxons,  who  excelled  in  the  use  of  the  oar  or  the 
battle-axe,  were  ignorant  of  the  art  which  could 
alone  perpetuate  the  fame  of  their  exploits  ;  the 
provincials,  relapsing  into  barbarism,  neglected  to 
describe  the  ruin  of  their  country  ;  and  the  doubtful 
tradition  was  almost  extinguished,  before  tlie  mis- 
sionaries of  Rome  restored  the  liglit  of  science  and 
Christianity.  The  declamations  of  Gildas,  the  frag- 
ments, or  fables,  of  Ncnnius,  the  obscure  hints  of 
the  Saxon  laws  and  chronicles,  and  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal tales  of  the  venerable  Bedc'  have  been  illus- 
trated by  the  diligence,  and  .sometimes  embellished 
by  the  fancy,  of  succeeding  writers,  whose  works 
I  am  not  ambitious  cither  to  censure  or  to  tran- 
scribe."'    Yet  the  historian  of  the  empire  may  be 

jurisprudence  displays  a  more  Civilized  and  enlijihtcncd  state  of  so- 
ciety, than  that  of  Ih'e  Buryundians,  or  even  of  the  Lomltards. 

1 'See  fiihlas  de  Excidio  Uritanniw.  c.  II— 2.^,  p.  -1— t).  edit.  Gale. 
Nennius  Hist.  Itritonnm,  c.  28.  ,35—65.  p.  105—115.  edit.  Gale,  llede 
Hist  Ecclcsiast.  (.'entis  .AnKlutnm,  I.  i.  c.  12-Ili.  p.  <!>— .M.  c.  22.  p. 
.W.  edit.  Smith.  Chron.  Saxonicum,  p.  11—23,  ^tc.  edit.  Gibson.  The 
Aii;;lo-Saxon  laws  were  published  by  \\'ilkius,  London,  I73I,  in  folio; 
and  the  Le^es  Wallicie,  by  Woltnn'and  Clarke,  London,  I7:h>,  in  folio. 

m  The  lalmrious  i\lr.  Cirte,  and  the  injienious  Mr.  U'hilaker,  are 
the  two  iniKlcm  writers  to  whom  1  am  prineinally  indettled.  The 
particular  historian  of  Manchester  embraces,  under  that  obscure  title, 
a  subject  atnK>st  as  extensive  as  the  general  history  of  England, 
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tempted  to  pursue  tlie  revolutions  of  a  Roman  pro- 
vince, till  it  vanishes  from  his  sight ;  and  an 
Englishman  may  curiously  trace  the  establishment 
of  the  barbarians,  from  whom  he  <lerives  his  name, 
his  laws,  and  perhaps  his  origin. 

,  ,  About  forty  years  after  the  dlssolu- 

Descfnt  of  the  '    " 

Saxons,        tion  of  the  Roman  government,  V'orti- 

A.  1).  119.  ,      ,  I  ,    •       1    ,1 

gern    appears    to   have  obtained    the 

supreme,  though  precarious,  command  of  the  princes 
and  cities  of  Britain.  Tliat  unfortunate  monarch 
has  been  almost  unanimously  condemned  for  the 
weak  and  mischievous  policy  of  inviting"  a  for- 
midable stranger,  to  repel  the  vexatious  inroads  of 
a  domestic  foe.  His  ambassadors  arc  despatched, 
by  the  gravest  historians,  to  the  coast  of  Germany  ; 
they  address  a  pathetic  oration  to  the  general 
assembly  of  the  Saxons,  and  those  warlike  barba- 
rians resolve  to  assist  with  a  fleet  and  army  the  sup- 
pliants of  a  distant  and  unknown  island.  If  Britain 
had  indeed  been  unknown  to  the  Saxons,  the 
measure  of  its  calamities  would  have  been  less 
complete.  But  the  strength  of  the  Roman  govern- 
ment could  not  always  guard  the  niaritiuie  province 
against  the  pirates  of  Germany  ;  the  independent 
and  divided  states  were  exposed  to  their  attacks ; 
and  the  Saxons  might  sometimes  join  the  Scots  and 
the  Picts,  in  a  tacit,  or  express,  confederacy  of 
rapine  and  destruction.  Yortigern  could  only 
balance  the  various  perils,  which  assaulted  on 
every  side  his  throne  and  his  people;  an<l  his 
policy  may  deserve  either  praise  or  excuse,  if  he 
preferred  the  alliance  of  those  barbarians,  whose 
naval  power  rendered  them  the  most  dangerous 
enemies,  and  the  most  serviceable  allies.  Hengist 
and  Horsa,  as  they  ranged  along  the  eastern  coast 
with  three  ships,  were  engaged,  by  the  promise  of 
an  ample  stipend,  to  embrace  the  defence  of  Britain  ; 
and  their  intrepid  valour  soon  delivered  the  country 
from  tlu' Caledonian  invaders.  The  isle  of  Tlianet, 
a  secure  and  fertile  district,  was  allotted  for  the 
residence  of  these  German  auxiliaries,  and  they 
were  supplied,  according  to  the  treaty,  with  a  plenti- 
ful allowance  of  clothing  and  provisions.  This 
favourable  reception  encouragcil  live  thousand  war- 
riors to  embark  with  their  families  in  seventeen 
vessels,  and  the  infant  power  of  Ilengist  was  forti- 
fied by  this  strong  and  seasonable  reinforcement. 
The  crafty  barbarian  suggested  to  Vortigern  the 
obvious  advantage  of  fixing,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Picts,  a  colony  of  faithful  allies:  a  third 
fleet  of  forty  ships,  under  the  command  of  his  son 
and  nephew,  sailed  from  Germany,  ravaged  the 
Orkneys,  and  disembarked  a  new  army  on  the  coast 
of  Northumberland,  or  Lothian,  at  the  opposite  ex- 
tremity of  the  devoted  land.     It  was  easy  to  foresee, 


n  Tliis  invitation,  wliich  may  derive  some  counlen.inre  from  Uic 
loo<ic  eX|irrsMions  of  (jild.ui  .ind  Bede,  ix  framed  into  a  regular  story  liy 
Wttiltiiid,  ii  S.-IX0II  monk  of  llic  tenth  ccninry.  (See  Cousin,  Hist,  de 
I'Empire  d'Ocriiient,  torn.  ii.  p.  33t).)  Itapin,  and  even  llimie,  liave 
too  freely  used  this  suspicions  evidence,  wiihinit  reKardioK  tile  preei.se 
and  protjalde  testimony  of  Nennitis:  Interca  venernnt  trcs  Chiula;  a 
rjermaniit  in  exiiio  ptilgtr,  in  quibus  erant  Horset  Hentjist, 

o  Neniiins  impntes  to  tlie  Saxons  ttip  ninrder  of  tliree  hnndrerl  Bri- 
tish chiefs;  a  crime  not  unsuitable  to  their  savayc  manners.    But  we 


but  it  was  impossible  to  prevent,  the  impending 
evils.  The  two  nations  were  soon  divided  and  ex- 
asperated by  mutual  jealousies.  The  Saxons  mag- 
nilieil  all  that  they  had  done  and  sulleretl  in  the 
cause  of  an  ungrateful  people  ;  while  the  Britons 
regretted  the  liberal  rewards  which  could  not  satisfy 
tlic  avarice  of  those  haughty  mercenaries.  The 
causes  of  fear  and  hatred  were  inflamed  into  an 
irreconcilable  quarrel.  The  Saxons  flew  to  arms  ; 
ami,  if  they  perpetrated  a  treacherous  massacre 
during  the  security  of  a  feast,  they  destroyed  the 
reciprocal  confidence  which  sustains  the  intercourse 
of  peace  and  war." 

Hengist,  who  boldly  aspired  to  the  F.stablisiiment 
conquest  of  Britain,  exhorted  his  liepurdi'y,'"' 
countrymen  to  embrace  the  glorious  '^-  "■  ■'■w— is2. 
opportunity:  he  painted  in  lively  colours  the  fertility 
of  the  soil,  the  wealth  of  the  cities,  the  pusillani- 
mous temper  of  the  natives,  and  the  convenient 
situation  of  a  spacious  .solitary  island,  accessible  on 
all  sides  to  the  Saxon  fleets.  The  successive  colo- 
nies which  issued,  in  the  period  of  a  century,  from 
the  mouths  of  the  Elbe,  the  Weser,  and  the  Rhine, 
were  principally  composed  of  three  valiant  tribes  or 
nations  of  Germany  ;  the  Jutes,  the  old  Saxons,  and 
the  Anr/les.  The  Jutes,  who  fought  under  the 
peculiar  banner  of  Hengist,  assumed  the  merit  of 
leading  their  countrymen  in  llie  paths  of  glory,  .and 
of  erecting,  in  Kent,  the  first  independent  kingdom. 
The  fame  of  the  enterprise  was  attributed  to  the 
primitive  Saxons ;  and  the  common  laws  and  lan- 
guage of  the  conquerors  are  described  by  the 
national  appellation  of  a  people,  which,  at  the  end 
of  four  hundred  years,  produced  the  first  monarchs 
of  South  Britain.  The  Angles  were  distinguished 
by  their  numbers  and  their  success  ;  and  they  I 
claimed  the  honour  of  fixing  a  perpetual  name  on 
the  country,  of  which  they  occupied  the  most  ample 
portion.  The  barbarians,  who  followed  the  hopes 
of  rapine  either  on  the  land  or  sea,  were  insensibly 
blended  with  this  triple  confederacy  ;  the  Frisians, 
who  had  been  tempted  by  their  vicinity  to  the 
British  shores,  might  balance,  during  a  short  space, 
the  strength  and  reputation  of  the  native  Saxons  ; 
the  Dtuirs,  the  Prussians,  the  liiiginiis  are  faintly 
described  ;  and  some  adventurous  linns,  who  had 
wandered  as  far  as  the  Baltic,  might  embark  on 
board  the  German  vessels,  for  the  conquest  of  a  new 
world. P  But  this  arduous  achievement  was  not 
prepared  or  executed  by  the  union  of  national 
powers.  Each  intrepid  chieftain,  according  to  the 
measure  of  his  fame  and  fortunes,  assembled  his 
followers  ;  equipped  a  fleet  of  three,  or  perhaps  of 
sixty,  vessels;  chose  the  place  of  (he  attack;  and 
conducted  his  subsequent  operations  according  to 

are  not  obliged  to  believe  (see  JelTrey  of  Monmouth,  1.  viii.  c.  9—12.) 
Ihat  Stonehenjie  is  their  monument,  which  tlie  giants  had  formerly 
transporter!  from  Africa  to  Ireland,  and  which  was  removed  to  Britain 
by  the  order  n(  Ambrosiiis,  and  (he  art  of  Merlin. 

p  All  these  tribes  are  expressly  enumerated  by  Bede,  (I,  i.  c.  I  j.  p. 
52.  1.  V.  c.  9.  p.  ino.}  and  thou^'h  I  have  considered  l\Ir.  Wliitaker*s 
remarks,  (Hist,  of  Manchester,  vol.  ii.  p.  538— .'>43.)  I  do  not  perceive 
the  ab.surdity  of  supposing  that  the  Frisians,  8cc.  were  mingled  with 
the  Anglo-SaxoDSt. 
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the  events  of  the  war,  and  the  dictates  of  his  private 
interest.  In  the  invasion  of  Britain  many  heroes 
vanquished  and  fell  ;  but  only  seven  victorious 
leaders  assumed,  or  at  least  maintained,  the  title 
of  kings.  Seven  independent  thrones,  the  Sa.xon 
Heptarchy,  were  founded  by  the  conquerors,  and 
seven  families,  one  of  which  has  been  continued,  by 
female  succession,  to  our  present  sovereign,  derived 
their  equal  and  sacred  lineage  from  Woden,  the 
god  of  war.  It  has  been  pretended,  that  this  re- 
public of  kings  was  moderated  by  a  general  council 
and  a  supreme  magistrate.  But  such  an  artiUcial 
scheme  of  policy  is  repugnant  to  the  rude  and  tur- 
bulent spirit  of  the  Saxons:  their  laws  are  silent; 
and  their  imperfect  annals  afford  only  a  dark  and 
bloody  prospect  of  intestine  discord.i 

sute  of  the  -^  monk,  who,  in  the  profound  igno- 
BritoQs.  ranee  of  human  life,  has  presumed  to 
exercise  the  office  of  historian,  strangely  disfigures 
the  state  of  Britain,  at  the  time  of  its  separation 
from  the  western  empire.  Gildas'  describes  in 
florid  language  the  improvements  of  agriculture,  the 
foreign  trade  which  (lowed  with  every  tide  into  the 
Thames  and  the  Severn,  the  solid  and  lofty  con- 
struction of  public  and  private  edifices  :  he  accuses 
the  sinful  luxury  of  the  British  people  ;  of  a  people, 
according  to  the  same  writer,  ignorant  of  the  most 
simple  arts,  and  incapable,  without  the  aid  of  the 
Romans,  of  providing  walls  of  stone,  or  weapons  of 
iron,  for  the  defence  of  their  native  land.*  Under 
the  long  dominion  of  the  emperors,  Britain  had  been 
insensibly  moulded  into  the  elegant  and  servile 
form  of  a  Roman  province,  whose  safety  was  in- 
trusted to  a  foreign  power.  The  subjects  of  Hono- 
rius  contemplated  their  new  freedom  with  surprise 
and  terror  ;  they  were  left  destitute  of  any  civil  or 
military  constitution  ;  and  their  uncertain  rulers 
wanted  eitlier  skill,  or  courage,  or  authority,  to 
direct  the  public  force  against  the  common  enemy. 
The  introduction  of  the  Saxons  betrayed  their  in- 
ternal weakness,  and  degraded  the  character  both  of 
the  prince  and  people.  Their  consternation  magni- 
fied the  danger;  the  want  of  union  diminished  their 
resources;  and  the  madness  of  civil  factions  was  more 
solicitous  to  accuse,  than  to  remedy,  the  evils,  which 
they  imputed  to  the  misconduct  of  their  adversaries. 
Yet  the  Britons  were  not  ignorant,  they  could  not 
be  ignorant,  of  the  manufacture  or  the  use  of  arms  : 
the  successive  and  disorderly  attacks  of  the  Saxons 
allowed  them  to  recover  from  their  amazement,  and 
the  prosperous  or  adverse  events  of  the  war  added 
discipline  and  experience  to  their  native  valour. 

While  the  continent  of  Europe  and 
Africa  yielded,  without  resistance,  to 
the  barbarians,  the  British  island,  alone  and  un- 


Their  resistaiice, 


c|  Bede  lias  enumerated  seven  kings,  two  Saxons,  a  Jute,  and  four 
Angles,  who  successively  acquired  in  the  heptarchy  an  indefinite  su- 

ftreruacy  of  power  and  renown.  But  their  reijjn  was  the  eH'ect,  not  of 
aw,  but  of  conquest ;  and  he  observes  in  simitar  terms,  that  one  of 
them  subdued  the  Isles  <»f  Man  and  Anglesey  ;  and  that  another  im- 
posed a  tribute  on  the  Scots  and  Piets.  (Mist.  liccles.  1.  ii.  c.  5.  p.  83.) 
r  See  Gildas  de  Excidio  Britannia^,  c.  i.  p.  1,  edit.  (>a!e. 
•  Mr.  Whitaker  (History  <if  Manchester,  vol.  ii.  p.  303.  516.)  has 
smartly  exposed  this  glaring  absurdity,  which  had  p.assed  uunuticed 


aided,  maintained  a  long,  a  vigorous,  though  an 
unsuccessful,  struggle,  against  the  formidable 
pirates,  who,  almost  at  the  same  instant,  assaulted 
the  northern,  the  eastern,  and  the  southern  coasts. 
The  cities  which  had  been  fortified  with  skill,  were 
defended  with  resolution  ;  the  advantages  of  ground, 
hills,  forests,  and  morasses,  were  diligently  improved 
by  the  inhabitants  ;  the  conquest  of  each  district 
was  purchased  with  blood  ;  and  the  defeats  of  the 
Saxons  are  strongly  attested  by  the  discreet  silence 
of  their  annalist.  Hengist  might  hope  to  achieve 
the  conquest  of  Britain  ;  but  his  ambition,  in  an 
active  reign  of  thirty-five  years,  was  confined  to  the 
possession  of  Kent ;  and  the  numerous  colony  which 
he  had  planted  in  the  north,  was  extirpated  by  the 
sword  of  the  Britons.  The  monarchy  of  the  West 
Saxons  was  laboriously  founded  by  the  persevering 
elforts  of  three  martial  generations.  The  life  of 
Cerdic,  one  of  the  bravest  of  the  children  of  Woden, 
was  consumed  in  the  conquest  of  Hampshire  and 
the  Isle  of  Wight ;  and  the  loss  which  he  sus- 
tained in  the  battle  of  Mount  Badon,  reduced  him 
to  a  state  of  inglorious  repose.  Kenric,  his  valiant 
son,  advanced  into  Wiltshire  ;  besieged  Salisbury, 
at  that  time  seated  on  a  commanding  eminence ; 
and  vanquished  an  army  which  advanced  to  the 
relief  of  the  city.  In  the  subsequent  battle  of 
Marlborough,'  his  British  enemies  displayed  their 
military  science.  Their  troops  were  formed  in  three 
lines ;  each  line  consisted  of  three  distinct  bodies, 
and  the  cavalry,  the  arcliers,  and  the  pikemen,  were 
distributed  according  to  the  principles  of  Roman 
tactics.  The  Saxons  charged  in  one  weighty  column, 
boldly  encountered  with  their  short  swords  the  long 
lances  of  the  Britons,  and  maintained  an  equal 
conflict  till  the  approach  of  night.  Two  decisive 
victories,  the  death  of  three  British  kings,  and  the 
reduction  of  Cirencester,  Bath,  and  Gloucester, 
established  the  fame  and  power  of  Ceaulin,  the 
grandson  of  Cerdic,  who  carried  his  victorious  arms 
to  the  banks  of  the  Severn. 

After  a  war  of  a  hundred  years,  the 
independent  Britons  still  occupied  the 
whole  extent  of  the  western  coast,  from  the  wall  of 
Antoninus  to  the  extreme  promontory  of  Cornwall ; 
and  the  principal  cities  of  the  inland  country  still 
opposed  the  arms  of  the  barbarians.  Resistance 
became  more  languid,  as  the  number  and  boldness 
of  the  assailants  continually  increased.  Winning 
their  way  by  slow  and  painful  efforts,  the  Saxons, 
the  Angles,  and  their  various  confederates,  ad- 
vanced from  the  north,  fiom  tlie  cast,  and  from  the 
south,  till  their  victoiious  baniieis  were  united  in  the 
centre  of  the  island.  Beyond  the  Severn  the  Britons 
still  asserted  their  national  freedom,  which  survived 


by  the  f;enenil  historian.s,  as  they  were  hastening  to  more  interesting 
and  important  events. 

t  At  Beran.birij;',  or  Barbury.castle,  near  Marlboro\llrh.  The  Saxon 
chronicle  assigns  the  name  and  date.  Camden  (Britannia,  vol.  i.  p.  128.) 
ascertains  the  place;  and  Henry  of  Huntingdon  (Scriptoresi^st  Beilam, 
p.  314.)  relates  the  circ\nustancesof  this  Iwttle.  They  arc  probable  and 
characteristic  ;  and  the  historians  of  the  twelfth  century  luigbt  consult 
some  materials  that  no  longer  exist. 
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the  licptarohv .  and  even  the  monarcliy,  of  the 
Saxons.  Tlic  bravest  warriors,  who  preferred  exile 
to  shiverv,  found  a  secure  refuse  in  the  mountains 
of  \\  alis  :  Ihr  rcluelant  submission  of  Cornwall 
was  di-lay<'<l  lor  some  a^es ;"  and  a  band  of  fujjitivcs 
acciuiii'd  a  sitllenient  in  Caul,  by  their  own  valour, 
or  the  llbiralily  of  the  Meroviufjian  kings.'  The 
western  ansrie  of  Armoriea  acquired  the  new  appel- 
lations of  Cornwall,  and  the  Lesser  Britain ;  and 
the  vacant  lands  of  the  Osisniii  were  filled  by  a 
strange  people,  who,  under  the  authority  of  their 
counts  and  bishops,  preserved  the  laws  and  language 
of  their  ancestors.  To  the  feeble  descendants  of 
Clovis  and  Cliarlemagne,  the  Hritons  of  Armoriea 
refused  the  customary  tribute,  subdued  the  neigh- 
bouring dioceses  of  Vannes,  Kenncs,  and  Nantes, 
and  formed  a  powerful  though  va.ssal  .state,  which 
has  been  united  to  the  crown  of  France.J^ 

The  fame  of  I'l  a  century  of  perpetual,  or  at  least 
Arthur.  implacable,  war,  much  courage,  and 
some  skill,  must  have  been  exerted  for  the  defence 
of  Britain.  \ct  if  the  memory  of  its  champions  is 
almost  burled  in  oblivion,  we  need  not  repine;  since 
every  age,  however  destitute  of  .science  or  virtue, 
suHiciently  abounds  with  acts  of  blood  and  military 
renown.  The  tomb  of  Vortimer,  the  son  of  Vorti- 
gern,  was  erected  on  the  margin  of  the  sca-shorc, 
as  a  land-mark  formidable  to  the  Saxons,  whom  lie 
had  thrice  vanquished  in  the  liebls  of  Kent.  Am- 
brosius  Aurelian  was  descended  from  a  noble  family 
of  Komans/  his  modesty  was  equal  to  his  valour, 
and  his  valour,  till  the  last  fatal  action,"  was  crowned 
with  splendid  success.  But  every  British  name  is 
effaced  by  the  illustrious  name  of  Arthur,''  the 
hereditary  prince  of  the  Silures,  in  South  Wales, 
and  the  elective  king  or  general  of  the  nation. 
According  to  the  most  rational  account,  he  defeated, 
in  twelve  successive  battles,  the  Angles  of  the  north, 
and  the  Saxons  of  the  west  ;  but  the  declining  age 
of  the  hero  was  imbittered  by  popular  ingratitude, 
and  domestic  misfortunes.  The  events  of  his  life 
are  less  interesting  than  the  singular  revolutions  of 
his  fame.  During  a  period  of  live  hundred  years 
the  tradition  of  his  exploits  was  preserved,  and 
rudely  embellished,  by  the  obscure  bards  of  Wales 
and  Armoriea,  who  were  odious  to  the  .Saxons,  and 
unknown  to  the  rest  of  mankind.     The  pride  and 

n  Cnrnwall  vvas  finally  subdued  Uy  AlhtlsUii,  (A.  D.  927—1)41.)  who 
planted  an  Kn^lisli  colony  at  Ext'tcr,  and  cnntined  the  Britons  heyond 
the  river  Taniar.  See  William  of  Malmsbnry,  I.  ii.  in  the  Scripiores 
post  Rcdatn.  Ji.  50.  The  spirit  of  the  Cornish  knights  was  de;;raded  hy 
servitude ;  and  it  sliouM  seem,  from  the  romance  of  Sir  Tristram,  that 
their  cowardice  was  almost  provcrliiai. 

X  The  estahhshment  of  the  Britons  in  OanI  is  proved  in  the  sixth 
centnrv,  hy  Proeopius,  Grej;ory  of  Tours,  the  second  council  ol  Tours, 
(A.  D-'-Vi?,)  and  the  least  sns|iicious  of  their  chronicles  and  lives  of 
saints.  The  subscription  of  a  bishop  of  the  Britons  to  the  (irst 
council  of  Tours,  (A.  I).  4fil.  or  rather  481.)  the  army  of  Riothamns, 
and  the  loose  ileclainntion  of  Gildns,  (alii  transmarinaspetetiant  retriones, 
c.  2-^.  p,  8.)  may  colintenaiicc  an  eiili;.'ration  as  early  as  the  middle  of 
the  fifth  century.  Beyond  that  a-ra,  the  Britons  of  Armoriea  can  he 
found  only  in  romance  ;  and  I  am  surprisi-d  that  Mr.  Whitalter 
(Genuine  History  of  tlie  Britons,  p.  2I-i— *i21.)  should  so  faithfully 
transcribe  the  fjroM  ignorance  of  Carte,  whiwe  venial  errors  he  lias  so 
rigorously  chastised. 

y  The  antiifuities  of  Jiretarjne,  which  have  been  the  subject  even  of 
political  controversy,  are  illustrated  by  Hadrian  Valesiiis,  (Notitia 
Galliarum,  sub  voce  liritnnnin  f'iwiarinti,  p.  OK — KlO.)  M.  d'Anville, 
(Notice  de  I'Anciifiine  Gaiile.  dniitnpiti,  Citriosolites,  Osismii,  Vor~ 
ganium,  p  218. 2.58.  SOS.  720,  and  l;tals  de  I'Europe,  p.  70—80.)  Longuc- 


curiosity  of  the  Norman  conquerors,  prompted  them 
to  inquire  into  the  ancient  history  of  Britain  :  they 
listened  with  fond  credulity  to  the  talc  of  Arthur, 
and  eagerly  applauded  the  merit  of  a  prince,  who 
had  triumphed  over  the  Saxons,  their  common 
enemies.  His  roinamc,  transcribed  in  the  Latin  of 
.ledrey  of  Moniiiotith,  and  afterwards  translated 
into  the  fashionable  idiom  of  the  times,  was  en- 
riched with  the  various,  though  incoherent,  orna- 
ments, which  were  familiar  to  the  experience,  the 
learning,  or  the  fancy,  of  the  twelfth  century.  The 
progress  of  a  Phrygian  colony,  from  the  Tiber  to 
the  Thames,  was  easily  ingrafted  on  the  fable  of 
the  yKneid  ;  and  the  royal  ancestors  of  Arthur 
derived  their  origin  from  Troy,  and  claimed  their 
alliance  with  the  Ca'sars.  His  trophies  were  deco- 
rated with  captive  provinces,  and  imperial  titles  ; 
and  his  Danish  victories  avenged  the  recent  injuries 
of  his  country.  The  gallantry  and  superstition  of 
the  British  hero,  his  feasts  and  tournaments,  and 
the  memorable  institution  of  his  Knights  of  the 
Hound  Table,  were  faithfully  copied  from  the 
reigning  manners  of  chivalry  ;  and  the  fabulous 
exploits  of  IJther's  son,  appear  less  incredible, 
than  the  adventures  which  were  achieved  by  the 
enterprising  valour  of  the  Normans.  Pilgrimage, 
and  the  holy  wars,  introduced  into  Europe  the  spe- 
cious miracles  of  Arabian  magic.  Fairies  and 
giants,  llyiiig  dragons  and  enchanted  palaces,  were 
blended  with  the  more  simple  fictions  of  the  west ; 
and  the  fate  of  Britain  depended  on  the  art,  or  the 
predictions,  of  Merlin.  Every  nation  embraced  and 
adorned  the  popular  romance  of  .\rthur,  and  the 
Knights  of  the  Round  Table:  their  names  were 
celebrated  in  Greece  and  Italy  ;  and  the  volumi- 
nous tales  of  Sir  Lancelot  and  Sir  Tristram  were 
devoutly  studied  by  the  princes  and  nobles,  who 
disregarded  the  genuine  heroes  and  historians  of 
antiquity.  At  length  the  light  of  science  and  reason 
was  rekindled  ;  the  talisman  was  broken  ;  the 
visionary  fabric  melted  into  air;  and  by  a  natural, 
though  unjust,  reverse  of  the  public  opinion,  the 
severity  of  the  present  age  is  inclined  to  question 
the  existence  of  .\rthur.'' 

Bcsistance,  if  it  cannot  avert,  must   Des-il.ition  of 
increase,  the  miseries  of  conquest;  and        Bntam. 
conquest  has  never  appeared  more  dreadful   and 

rue,  (Description  de  la  France,  torn.  i.  p.  84—94.)  and  the  Abbi?  de 
Vcrtot.  (Hist.  Critii|Ue  de  rEtablisseiueiit  des  Bretons  dans  les  Gaules, 
2  vol.  in  i2nio.  I'aris,  1720.)  I  may  assume  the  merit  of  examining 
the  <iri',:inal  evidence  which  they  have  produced. 

I  Bcde,  who  in  his  chronicle  (p.  28.)  places  Ambrosius  under  the 
rel;;n  of  Zeiio,  (A.  U.  474—491.)  observes,  that  his  parents  had  been 
"  purpura  indiili ;"  which  he  explains,  in  his  ecclesiastical  history,  by 
"  rc;;iiiiii  iioinen et  insigne  ferentibus."  (1.  i.  c.  Irt.  p.  53.)  Theexj.res- 
sion  of  Nenniiis  |c.  44.  p.  1 10.  edit.  Gale)  is  still  more  sin^'Ular,  "  tJnui 
de  ciiiisuHliits  pentis  liomanicai  est  pater  meus.'* 

rt  By  the  nnaiiiiuous,  thoiii:h  doubtful,  conjecture  of  our  antiquarians,, 
AnibrosiuK  is  confounded  with  Natanleod,  who  (A.  D.  .'>08.)  lost  his  own 
hie.  and  five  thousand  of  his  subjects,  in  a  battle  against  Cerdic,  the 
West  Saxon.  (Chron.  Saxon,  p.  17,  18.) 

h  As  I  am  a  stranfjcr  to  the  Welsh  bards,  Myrdhin,  T.lomarch.  atid 
Talicssin,  ray  faith  in  the  existence  and  exploits'  of  Arthur  principally 
rests  on  the  simple  and  circumstantial  testimony  of  Nennins.  (Hist. 
Brit.  c.  62.  63.  p.  114.)  Mr.  Whitaker(Hist.  of  Manchester,  vol.  ii.  p. 
31—71.)  has  framed  an  interesting,  and  even  probable,  narrative  of  the 
wars  of  Arthur:  though  it  is  impossible  to  allow  the  reality  of  the 
romnl  table. 

c  The  profiress  of  romance,  and  the  .state  of  learning,  in  the  middle 
.ages,  are  illustrated  by  Mr,  Thomas  Warton,  with  the  taste  of  a  poet^ 
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destructive  than  in  the  hands  of  the  Saxons  ;  who 
hated  the  valour  of  their  enemies,  disdained  the 
faith  of  treaties,  and  violated,  without  remorse,  the 
most  sacred  objects  of  the  christian  worship.  The 
fields  of  battle  might  be  traced,  almost  in  every 
district,  by  monuments  of  bones  ;  the  fragments  of 
falling  towers  were  stained  n  ilh  blood ;  the  last  of 
the  Britons,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  was 
massacred,''  in  the  ruins  of  Anderida;'  and  the 
repetition  of  such  calamities  was  frequent  and 
familiar  under  the  Saxon  heptarchy.  The  arts  and 
religion,  the  laws  and  language,  which  the  Romans 
had  so  carefully  planted  in  Britain,  were  extirpated 
by  their  barbarous  successors.  After  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  principal  churches,  the  bishops,  w  ho  had 
declined  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  retired  with  the 
holy  relics  into  Wales  and  Armorica  ;  the  remains 
of  their  flocks  were  left  destitute  of  any  spiritual 
food  ;  the  practice,  and  even  the  remembrance,  of 
Christianity  were  abolished  ;  and  the  British  clergy 
might  obtain  some  comfort  from  the  damnation  of 
the  idolatrous  strangers.  The  kings  of  France 
maintained  the  privileges  of  their  Roman  subjects  ; 
but  the  ferocious  Saxons  trampled  on  the  laws  of 
Rome,  and  of  the  emperors.  The  proceedings  of 
civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction,  the  titles  of  honour, 
the  forms  of  oflice,  the  ranks  of  society,  and  even 
the  domestic  rights  of  marriage,  testament,  and 
inheritance,  were  finally  suppressed  ;  and  the  indis- 
criminate crowd  of  noble  and  plebeian  slaves  was 
governed  by  the  traditionary  customs,  which  had 
been  coarsely  framed  for  the  shepherds  and  pirates 
of  Germany.  The  language  of  science,  of  business, 
and  of  conversation,  which  had  been  introduced  by 
the  Romans,  was  lost  in  the  general  desolation.  A 
sufficient  number  of  Latin  or  Celtic  words  might  be 
assumed  by  the  Germans,  to  express  their  new 
wants  and  ideas ; '  but  those  illkeratf  pagans  pre- 
served and  established  the  use  of  their  national 
dialect.s  Almost  every  name,  conspicuous  either 
in  the  church  or  state,  reveals  its  Teutonic  origin  ;•' 
and  the  geography  of  England  was  universally  in- 
scribed with  foreign  characters  and  appellations. 
The  example  of  a  revolution,  so  rapid  and  so  com- 
plete, may  not  easily  be  found  ;  but  it  will  excite 
a  probable  suspicion,  that  the  arts  of  Rome  were 
less  deeply  rooted  in  Britain  than  in  Gaul  or  Spain  ; 
and  that  the  native  rudeness  of  the  country  and  its 

and  the  minute  diligence  of  an  antiquarian.  I  liave  derived  niurli 
instruction  from  tlie  two  learned  dissertations  prefixed  to  tlie  first 
volume  of  his  History  of  En^Ush  Poetry. 

d  Hoc  anno  (4!10)  .^lla  ct  Cissa  obsederunt  Andredes-Ceaster;  et 
interfecerunt  onuies  rjui  id  incoluerunt  ;  adeo  ut  ne  unus  Brito  ibi 
superstes  fuerit,  (Chron.  Saxon,  p.  15.)  an  expression  more  dreadful  in 
its  simplicity,  than  all  the  vague  and  tedious  lamentations  of  the 
British  Jeremiah. 

e  Andredes-Ceaster,  or  Anderida,  is  placed  by  Camden  (Britannia, 
vol.  i.  p.  2.?8  )  at  Newenden,  in  the  marshy  {;rounds  of  Kent,  which 
might  be  formerly  covered  by  the  sea,  and  no  the  edfre  of  the  great 
forest  (Anderida)  which  overspread  so  large  a  portion  of  Hampshire  and 
Sussex. 

f  Dr.  Johnson  alTirms  that  fetf  English  words  arc  of  British  extrac- 
tion. Mr.  Whitaker,  who  underslauds  the  British  lanf;uage,  h;ui  dis- 
covered more  than  titrce  thousand,  and  actually  produces  a  long  and 
various  catalogue,  (vol.  ii.  p.  2-15—32!).)  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that 
many  of  these  words  may  have  been  imported  from  tlie  Latin  or  Saxou 
into  the  native  idiom  of  Britain. 

p  In  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  the  Franks  and  the 
Anglo-Saxons  mutually  understood  each  other's  lani-'tiage,  which  was 
derived  fromUie  same  Teutonic  root.  (Bcde,  I.  i.  c.  25.  p".  60.) 


inhabitants,  was  covered  by  a  thin  varnish  of  Italian 

manners. 

This  strange  alteration  has  persuad-      „     .,   , 
^  .    *  ^e^vltude. 

ed  historians,  and  even  philosophers, 

that  the  provincials  of  Britain  were  totally  exter- 
minated ;  and  that  the  vacant  land  was  again  peo- 
pled by  the  perpetual  influx  and  rapid  increase  of 
the  German  colonies.  Three  hundred  thousand 
Saxons  are  said  to  have  obeyed  the  summons  of 
Hengist;'  the  entire  emigration  of  the  Angles  was 
attested,  in  the  age  of  Bede,  by  the  solitude  of  their 
native  country  ;''  and  our  experience  has  shown  the 
free  propagation  of  the  human  race,  if  they  are  cast 
on  a  fruitful  wilderness,  where  their  steps  are  nn- 
confined,  and  their  subsistence  is  plentiful.  The 
Saxon  kingdoms  displayed  the  face  of  recent  dis- 
covery and  cultivation  :  the  towns  were  small,  the 
villages  were  distant;  the  husbandry  was  languid 
and  unskilful ;  four  sheep  were  equivalent  to  an  acre 
of  the  best  land  ;'  an  ample  space  of  wood  and 
morass  was  resigned  to  the  vague  dominion  of  na- 
ture ;  and  the  modern  bishopric  of  Durham,  the 
whole  territory  from  the  Tyne  to  the  Tees,  had  re- 
turned to  its  primitive  state  of  a  savage  and  solitary 
forest.™  Such  imperfect  population  might  have 
been  supplied,  in  some  generations,  by  the  English 
colonies ;  but  neither  reason  nor  facts  can  justify 
the  unnatural  supposition,  that  the  Saxons  of 
Britain  remained  alone  in  the  desert  which  they 
had  subdued.  After  the  sanguinary  barbarians  had 
secured  their  dominion,  and  gratified  their  revenge, 
it  was  their  interest  to  preserve  the  peasants,  as 
well  as  the  cattle,  of  the  unresisting  country.  In 
each  successive  revolution,  the  patient  herd  be- 
comes the  property  of  its  new  masters  ;  and  the 
salutary  compact  of  food  and  labour  is  silently  rati- 
fied by  their  mutual  necessities.  Wilfrid,  the 
apostle  of  Su.ssex,"  accepted  from  his  royal  convert 
the  gift  of  the  peninsula  of  Selsey,  near  Chichester, 
with  the  persons  and  property  of  its  inhabitants, 
who  then  amounted  to  cighty-.seven  families.  He 
released  them  at  once  from  spiritual  and  temporal 
bondage  ;  and  two  hundred  and  lifty  slaves  of  I)oth 
sexes  were  baptized  by  their  indulgent  master. 
The  kingdom  of  Sussex,  which  spread  from  the  sea 
to  the  Thames,  contained  seven  thousand  families  : 
twelve  hundred  were  ascribed  to  the  Isle  of  AV'ight ; 
and,  if  we  multiply  this  vague  computation,  it  may 

1>  After  the  first  generation  of  Italian,  or  Scottish,  missionaries,  the 
dignities  of  the  church  were  filled  with  S,axon"proselytes. 

i  Carles  History  of  England,  vol  i.  p.  lai.  He  iplotes  the  Britisli 
historians;  hut  I  much  fear,  that  JelTrey  of  Monmouth  (I.  vi.  c.  15.) 
is  his  only  witness. 

k  Bede.  Hist.  Ecclesiast.  1.  i.  c.  15.  p.  55.  The  fact  is  prolabte,  and 
well  attested  :  yet  such  was  the  loose  intenuixtiite  of  the  German 
tribes,  that  we  find,  in  a  subsequent  period,  the  law  of  the  Angli  and 
Warini  of  Germany.  (I.indcnbrog.  Coiidex,  p.  -ITS— 4S|)  ) 

1  See  Dr.  Henry's  useful  and  laborious  History  of  Great  Britain,  vol. 
ii.  p.  .'ISS. 

ni  Qiiicquid  (says  John  of  Tinemouth)  inter  Tynam  et  Tesim  ftu- 
vios  extitit  sola  er'eiui  vastitudo  tunc  temporis  Alii,  et  ideirco  nullius 
ditioni  -servivit,  eo  quod  sola  indomitorum  et  .sylveslrium  animalilim 
spehiuca  et  hahilatio  fuit,  (apud  Carte,  vol-  i.  i>.  Iji5.)  From  bishop 
Nicholson  (I'.iiglish  Historical  Library,  p.  (>5.  PS.)  I  understand,  that 
fair  ciqiies  of  John  of  Tiuemoutli's  ample  collections  are  preserved  ia 
the  libraries  of  Oxford,  Lambeth,  &c. 

n  Sec  the  mission  of  Wilfrid,  &c.  in  Bode,  Hist.  Eccles.  1.  iv.  c.  13. 
16.  p.  1.5,5,  156.  I5S>. 
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seem  proliiible,  that  F-nplaml  was  cultivated  by  a 
million  of  ser\aiits,  or  villains,  «lio  were  attached  to 
the  estates  of  tlieir  arbitrary  landlords.  The  indi- 
gent barbarians  were  often  tempted  to  sell  their 
children  or  themselves  into  perpetual,  and  even 
foreign,  bondage ;°  yet  the  special  exenii)tions, 
which  were  pranted  to  national  slaves,!"  suflicMcntly 
declare  that  they  were  much  less  numerous  tlian  the 
stranf^ers  and  captives,  who  had  lost  their  liberty, 
or  changed  their  masters,  by  the  accidents  of  war. 
When  time  and  religion  had  mitigated  the  tierce 
spirit  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the  laws  encouraged  the 
frec|uent  i>ractice  of  manumission  ;  and  their  sub- 
jects, of  Welch  or  Cambrian  extraction,  assume  the 
respectable  station  of  inferior  freemen,  pos.scssed  of 
lands,  and  entitled  to  the  rights  of  civil  society.i 
Such  gentle  treatment  might  secure  the  allegiance 
of  a  fierce  people,  who  had  been  recently  subdued 
on  the  confines  of  Wales  and  Cornwall.  The  sage 
Ina,  the  legislator  of  Wessex,  united  the  two  nations 
in  the  bands  of  domestic  alliance  ;  and  four  JJritisJi 
lords  of  Somersetshire  may  be  honourably  distin- 
guished in  the  court  of  a  Saxon  monarch.'' 
Manners  of  Uie  The  independent  Britons  appear  to 
Unions.  have  relapsed  into  the  state  of  original 
barbarism,  from  whence  they  had  been  impcrfc(^tly 
reclaimed.  Separated  by  their  enemies  from  the 
rest  of  mankind,  they  soon  became  an  object  of 
scandal  and  abhorrence  to  the  catholic  world.'^ 
Christianity  was  still  professed  in  the  mountains  of 
Wales  ;  but  the  rude  schismatics,  in  the/oj-m  of  the 
clerical  tonsure,  and  in  the  day  of  the  celebration 
of  Easter,  obstinately  resisted  the  imperious  man- 
dates of  the  Roman  pontill's.  The  use  of  the  Latin 
language  was  insensibly  abolished,  and  the  Britons 
were  deprived  of  the  arts  and  learning  which  Italy 
communicated  to  her  Saxon  proselytes.  In  Wales 
and  Annnrica,  the  Celtic  tongue,  the  native  idiom 
of  the  west,  was  preserved  and  propagated  ;  and  the 
Bards,  who  had  been  the  companions  of  the  Druids, 
were  still  protected,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  by  the 
laws  of  Elizabeth.  Their  chief,  a  respectable  olli- 
cer  of  the  courts  of  Pcngw  ern,  or  AI)erfraw,  or  Caer- 
marthaen,  accompanied  the  king's  servants  to  war ; 
the  monarchy  of  the  Britons,  which  he  sung  in  the 
front  of  battle,  excited  their  courage,  and  justified 
their  depredations ;  and  the  songster  claimed  for 
his  legitimate  prize  the  fairest  heifer  of  the  spoil. 

o  From  tlip  concurrent  testimony  of  Ilede,  (1.  ii.  c.  I.  p.  7S.)  and 
William  of  iMalmsbury,  (I.  hi.  p-  IU2.)  it  .ii>|>carf(  that  the  Anj;lo-Sax. 
ons,  from  tlie  tirst,  to  the  last,  a|;e,  perNisten  in  thi>  nunaturul  practice. 
Their  yonttis  were  puhhcly  sold  in  llic  market  of  Rome. 

p  Accordinc;  lo  the  laws  of  Ina,  they  could  not  be  laivfiilly  sold  Ir'- 
yond  Ilic  seas. 

q  The  life  of  a  JCalluK,  or  CambricuH,  homo,  who  posst-sseil  a  hyde 
of  land,  is  fixed  at  120  sliilliii;;H,  by  the  same  lawx.  (of  Ina,  tit.  xxxii.  in 
l.e;;.  Anglo-Saxon,  p.  20.)  whicli  allowed  200  shillings  for  a  free  Saxon, 
1200  for  a  Thane,  (see  likewise  I,e}^.  An^lo-Saxon.  p.  71.)  U'e  may 
obstTve,  that  these  legislators,  the  VVest-Saxons  and  Mercians,  con- 
tinued their  ilrilish  conrjuests  after  they  heranie  christians  The  laws  of 
the  four  kings  of  Kent  do  not  condescend  to  notice  the  existence  of  any 
subject  Britons. 

r  Sec  Carte's  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  278. 

•  At  the  conclusion  of  his  history,  (A.  U.  7;jl.)  Bede  describes  the 
ecclesia-stical  state  of  the  island,  and  censures  (he  implacable,  though 
impotent,  liatrcd  of  the  Britons  against  the  English  nation,  and  the 
catholic  church,  fl.  v.  c.  23.  p.  2ly.) 

t  Mr.  Pennant's  Tour  in  Wales,  (p.  42fi— 449.)  has  furnished  me  with 
a  curious  and  interesting  account  of  the  Welch  bards.    In  the  year  IJG8, 


His  subordinate  ministers,  the  master.s  and  disciples 
of  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  visited,  in  their 
respective  circuits,  the  royal,  the  noble,  and  the 
plelician  houses  ;  antl  the  public  poverty,  almost  ex- 
hausted by  the  clergy,  was  oppressed  by  the  impor- 
tunate demands  of  the  bards.  Their  rank  and  merit 
were  ascertained  by  solemn  trials,  and  the  strong 
belief  of  supernatural  inspiration  exalted  the  fancy 
of  the  poet,  and  of  his  audience.'  The  last  retreats  of 
Celtic  freedom,  the  extreme  territories  of  Gaul  and 
Britain,  were  less  adapted  to  agriculture  than  to 
pasturage:  the  wealth  of  the  Britons  consisted  in 
their  lloeks  and  herds  ;  milk  and  llesh  were  their 
ordinary  food  ;  and  bread  was  sometimes  esteemed, 
or  rejected,  as  a  foreign  lu.xury.  Liberty  had  peo- 
pled the  mountains  of  Wales  and  the  morasses 
of  Armorica:  but  their  populousness  has  been 
maliciously  a.scribed  to  the  loose  practice  of  poly- 
gamy ;  and  the  houses  of  these  licentious  barbari- 
ans have  been  supposed  to  contain  ten  wives,  and 
perhaps  tifty  children."  Their  disposition  was  rash 
and  choleric  :  they  were  bold  in  action  and  in 
speech ;"  and  as  they  were  ignorant  of  the  arts  of 
peace,  they  alternately  indulged  their  passions  in 
foreign  and  domestic  war.  The  cavalry  of  Armorica, 
the  spearmen  of  Gwent,  and  the  archers  of  Merio- 
neth, were  equally  formidable  ;  but  their  poverty 
could  seldom  procure  either  shields  or  helmets  ;  and 
the  inconvenient  weight  would  have  retarded  the 
speed  and  agility  of  their  desultory  operations.  One 
of  the  greatest  of  the  English  monarcbs  was  requested 
to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  a  Greek  emperor  concerning 
the  state  of  Britain ;  and  Henry  II.  could  as.sert,  from 
his  personal  experience,  that  Wales  was  inhabited 
by  a  race  of  naked  warriors,  who  encountered,  with- 
out fear,  the  defensive  armour  of  their  enemies.' 
By   the  revolution  of  Britain,  the   „ 

.'  .  t  f  •  Obscure  or  fabu- 

Itmits  of  .science,  as  well  as  of  empire,  lous  state  of  Bri- 
wcre  contracted.  The  dark  cloud, 
which  had  been  cleared  by  the  Phoenician  discove- 
ries, and  finally  dispelled  by  the  arms  of  Ca;sar, 
again  settled  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  and  a 
Roman  i)rovince  was  again  lost  among  the  fabulous 
islands  of  the  ocean.  One  hundred  and  fifty  years 
after  the  reign  of  Honorius,  the  gravest  historian  of 
the  times''  describes  the  wonders  of  a  remote  isle, 
whose  eastern  and  western  parts  are  divided  by  an 
antique  wall,  the  boundary  of  life  and  death,  or 

a  session  wxs  held  at  Caerwys  by  the  special  command  of  queen  Eliza- 
bitli,  and  regular  degrees  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music  were  confer- 
red on  fifty-five  minstrels.  The  prize  (a  silver  harp)  was  adjudged  by 
the  Mostyn  Family. 

u  Ite^io  loiige  lateqiie  diffusa,  milite,  magis  quaro  credibile  sit,  re- 
ferla.  Parlibns  eqllidem  in  illis  miles  uiius  qllinqnagiiita  generat,  for. 
Itliis  more  barbaro  deiias  aut  amplius  uxores.  'I'liis  reproach  of  Wil. 
liam  of  Poitiers  (in  the  Historians  of  France,  tom.  xi.  p.  HH.)  is  dis. 
claimed  by  the  Benedictine  editors. 

X  GiralduN  Cambrensis  continesthis  gift  of  bold  and  ready  eloquence 
to  the  ltoman.s,  the  French,  and  the  Britons.  The  malicious  Welch- 
man  insinuates,  that  the  English  taciturnity  might  possibly  be  the 
edect  of  their  servitude  under  the  Normans, 

y  The  picture  of  Welch  and  Armorican  maimers  is  drawn  from  Gir- 
aldiis,  (Descript.  Cambriir,  c.  ti— 15.  inter  Script.  Camden.  p.Ssr.— 8yl.) 
and  the  authors  quoted  by  the  Abbfe  de  Vcrtot.  (Hist.  Critique,  tom. 
ii.  p.  259— 2fi<i.) 

I  Sec  Procopius  de  Bell.  Gothic.  1.  iv.  c.  20.  p.  <;20-n2.5.  The 
fJreek  historian  is  himself  so  confonndeli  liy  the  wonders  which  he  re- 
lates, that  he  weakly  attempts  to  distinguish  the  islands  of  Itrittia  antl 
^/■i(af;j,  which  heiiasidentitied  by  so  many  inseparable  circumstances- 
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more  properly,  of  truth  and  fiction.  The  east  is  a 
fair  country,  inhabited  by  a  civilized  people  :  the 
air  is  healthy,  the  waters  are  pure  and  plentiful, 
and  the  earth  yields  her  regular  and  fruitful  increase. 
In  the  west,  beyond  the  wall,  the  air  is  infectious 
and  mortal ;  the  ground  is  covered  with  serpents  ; 
and  this  dreary  solitude  is  the  region  of  departed 
spirits,  who  are  transported  from  the  opposite  shores 
in  substantial  boats,  and  by  living  rowers.  Some 
families  of  fishermen,  the  subjects  of  the  Franks, 
are  excused  from  tribute,  in  consideration  of  the 
mysterious  office  which  is  performed  by  these  Cha- 
rons  of  the  ocean.  Each  in  his  turn  is  summoned,  at 
the  hour  of  midnight,  to  hear  the  voices,  and  even 
the  names,  of  the  ghosts  ;  he  is  sensible  of  their 
weight,  and  he  feels  himself  impelled  by  an  un- 
known, but  irresistible,  power.  After  this  dream 
of  fancy,  we  read  with  astonishment,  that  the  name 
of  this  island  is  Brittia  ;  that  it  lies  in  the  ocean, 
against  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine,  and  less  than 
thirty  miles  from  the  continent ;  that  it  is  possessed 
by  three  nations,  the  Frisians,  the  Angles,  and  the 
Britons  ;  and  that  some  Angles  had  appeared  at 
Constantinople,  in  the  train  of  the  French  ambas- 
sadors. From  these  ambassadors  Procopins  might 
be  informed  of  a  singular,  though  not  improbable, 
adventure,  which  announces  the  spirit,  rather  than 
the  delicacy,  of  an  English  heroine.  She  had  been 
betrothed  to  Radiger  king  of  the  Varni,  a  tribe  of 
Germans  who  touched  the  ocean  and  the  Rhine  ; 
but  the  perfidious  lover  was  tempted,  by  motives  of 
policy,  to  prefer  his  father's  widow,  the  sister  of 
Theodebert  king  of  the  Franks.  *  The  forsaken 
princess  of  the  Angles,  instead  of  bewailing,  re- 
venged her  disgrace.  Her  warlike  subjects  are  said 
to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  use,  and  even  of  the 
form,  of  a  horse  ;  but  she  boldly  sailed  from  Bri- 
tain to  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine,  with  a  fleet  of  four 
hundred  ships  and  an  army  of  one  hundred  thousand 
men.  After  the  loss  of  a  battle,  the  captive  Radiger 
implored  the  mercy  of  his  victorious  bride,  who 
generously  pardoned  his  ofl'ence,  dismissed  her 
rival,  and  compelled  the  king  of  the  Varni  to  dis- 
charge with  honour  and  fidelity  the  duties  of  a 
husband.''  This  gallant  exploit  appears  to  be  the 
last  naval  enterprise  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  The 
arts  of  navigation  by  which  they  had  acquired  the 
empire  of  Britain  and  of  the  sea,  were  soon  neg- 
lected by  the  indolent  barbarians,  who  supinely 
renounced  all  the  commercial  advantages  of  their 
insular  situation.  Seven  independent  kingdoms 
were  agitated  by  perpetual  di.scord  ;  and  the  Bri- 

a  Theodebert,  fn'»"ilson  of  CloviR.  and  king  of  Austrasia,  was  the 
roost  powerful  aod  warlike  |irince  of  the  age  ;  and  this  remarkable  ad. 
venture  may  be  placed  between  the  years  534  and  o47.  the  extreme 
terms  of  his  reign.  His  sister  TheuOeehildis  retired  to  Sens,  where  she 
l-iuiided  monasteries,  and  distributed  alms,  (see  the  notes  of  the  IJene. 
dictine  editors,  in  tom.  ii.  p.  216.)  If  we  may  credit  the  praises  of 
Fortunatus,  (1.  vi.  carra.  5.  in  tom.  ii.  p.  507.)  lUdigcr  was  deprived  of 
a  most  valuable  wife. 

l)  Perhans  she  was  the  sister  of  one  of  the  princes  or  chiefs  of  the 
Angles,  who  landed  in  527,  and  the  following  years,  between  the 
Humber  anil  the  Thames,  and  gradually  founiled  the  kingditms  of 
East  Angliaand  iMercia.  The  English  writers  are  ignorant  of  her  name 
and  existence :  but  Procopius  may  have  suggested  to  Mr.  Kowc  the 
character  and  situation  of  Kodognne  in  the  tragedy  of  the  Royal  Convert. 

e  In  the  copious  history  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  we  caonnt  (iud  any 
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tish  world  was  seldom  connected,  either  in  peace  or 

war,  with  the  nations  of  the  continent.' 

I' have  now  accomplished  the  labo-    „,     , 

^   .      ,     ..  .....    Fa"  »f  "i"  Ko- 

nous  narrative  of  the  decline  and  fall    man  empire  in 

of  the  Roman  empire,  from  the  for-  '"  ""  ' 
tunate  age  of  Trajan  and  the  Antonines,  to  its  total 
extinction  in  the  west,  about  five  centuries  after  the 
christian  ivra  At  that  unhappy  period,  the  Saxons 
fiercely  struggled  with  the  natives  for  the  possession 
of  Britain  :  Gaul  and  Spain  were  divided  between 
the  powerful  monarchies  of  the  Franks  and  Visi- 
goths, and  the  dependent  kingdoms  of  the  Suevi 
and  Burgundians  :  Africa  was  exposed  to  the  cruel 
persecution  of  the  Vandals,  and  the  savage  insults 
of  the  Moors :  Rome  and  Italy,  as  far  as  the  banks 
of  the  Danube,  were  afflicted  by  an  army  of  bar- 
barian mercenaries,  whose  lawless  tyranny  was 
succeeded  by  the  reign  of  Theodoric  the  Ostrogoth. 
All  the  subjects  of  the  empire,  who,  by  the  use  of  the 
Latin  language,  more  particularly  deserved  the 
name  and  privileges  of  Romans,  were  oppressed  by 
the  disgrace  and  calamities  of  foreign  conquest ; 
and  the  victorious  nations  of  Germany  established  a 
new  system  of  manners  and  government  in  the  west- 
ern countries  of  Europe.  The  majesty  of  Rome  was 
faintly  represented  by  the  princes  of  Constantinople, 
the  feeble  and  imaginary  successors  of  Augustus. 
Yet  tliey  continued  to  reign  over  the  east,  from  the 
Danube  to  the  Nile  and  Tigris ;  the  Gothic  and 
Vandal  kingdoms  of  Italy  and  Africa  were  sub- 
verted by  the  arms  of  Justinian  ;  and  the  history  of 
the  Greek  emperors  may  still  afford  a  long  series  of 
instructive  lessons,  and  interesting  revolutions. 


General  Observations  on  the  Full  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire in  the  West. 

The  Greeks,  after  their  country  had  been  reduced 
into  a  province,  imputed  the  triumphs  of  Rome, 
not  to  the  merit,  but  to  the  fortune,  of  the  republic. 
The  inconstant  goddess,  who  so  blindly  distributes 
and  resumes  her  favours,  had  now  consented  (such 
was  the  language  of  envious  flattery)  to  resign  her 
wings,  to  descend  from  her  globe,  and  to  fi.x  her 
firm  and  immutable  throne  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber.^  A  wiser  Greek,  who  has  composed,  with  a 
philosophic  spirit,  the  memorable  history  of  his  own 
times,  deprived  his  countrymen  "f  this  vain  and  de- 
lusive comfort,  by  opening  to  their  view  the  deep 
foundations  of  the  greatness  of  Rome.''  The  fide- 
traces  of  hostile  or  friendly  intercourse  between  France  and  England, 
except  in  the  marriage  of  the  daughter  of  Caribert,  king  of  Paris, 
cjuam  regis  cttjvsdam  in  Cantia  tilius  niatrimonio  copulavit,  (I.  ix.  c.  26. 
in  tom.  li.  p.  M^.)  The  bishop  of  Tours  ended  his  history  aod  his  life 
almost  imnieihately  before  the  conversion  of  Kent. 

■1  Such  are  the  figurative  expressions  of  I'lutarrh,  (Open,  tom.  ii.  p. 
.IIS.  edit.  Wechel,)  to  whom,  on  the  faith  of  his  son  Lampria.s  (Fabri- 
ciiis,  Hibtiot.  Gra-c.  tom.  iii.  p.  .141.)  1  sliall  boldly  impute  the  mali. 
cious  declamation,  wtpi  Tiit  P(d/i.iiwi'  Ti-xm.  The  same  opinions  bad 
prevailed  among  the  Greeks  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  liefore  Plu. 
tareli  ;  and  to  confute  them,  is  the  professed  intention  of  Polybius, 
(Hist.  1.  i.  p.  90.  edit.  (Jronov.  Amstel.  ll>7«.) 

b  .See  the  inestimable  remains  of  the  sixth  book  of  Polybius,  and 
many  other  parts  of  his  general  history,  p.articularly  a  diglvssioD  in  the 
seventeenth  book,  in  wjiich  he  compares  the  phaKuix  and  the  legion. 
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lity  of  tlic  citizens  to  each  oilier,  and  to  tlie  state, 
was  conlirmcd  by  the  liahits  of  education,  and  the 
prejudices  of  religion.  Honour,  as  well  as  virtue, 
was  the  principle  of  the  republic:  the  ambitious 
citizens  laboured  to  deserve  the  solemn  glories  of  a 
triumph  ;  and  the  ardour  of  the  Homan  youth  was 
kindled  into  active  emulation,  as  often  as  they  be- 
held the  domestic  images  of  their  ancestors."^  The 
temperate  struggles  of  the  patricians  and  plebeians 
had  finally  established  the  firm  and  equal  balance 
of  the  constitution  ;  which  united  the  freedom  of 
popular  assemblies,  with  the  authority  and  wisdom 
of  a  senate,  and  the  executive  powers  of  a  regal 
magistrate.  When  the  consul  displayed  the  stand- 
ard of  the  republic,  each  citizen  bouiul  himself,  by 
the  obligation  of  an  oath,  to  draw  liis  sword  in  the 
cause  of  his  country,  till  he  had  discharged  the  sa- 
cred duty  by  a  military  service  of  ten  years.  Tliis 
wise  institution  continually  poured  into  the  field 
the  rising  generations  of  freemen  and  soldiers  ;  and 
their  numbers  were  reinforced  by  the  warlike  and 
populous  states  of  Italy,  who,  after  a  brave  resist- 
ance, had  yielded  to  the  valour,  and  embraced  the 
alliance,  of  the  Komaiis.  The  sage  historian,  -nho 
excited  the  virtue  of  the  younger  Seipio,  and  beheld 
the  ruin  of  Carthage,''  has  accurately  described 
their  military  system  ;  their  levies,  arms,  exercises, 
subordination,  marches,  encampments;  and  the  in- 
vincible legion,  superior  in  active  strength  to  the 
Macedonian  phalanx  of  Pliilip  and  Alexander. 
From  these  institutions  of  peace  and  war,  Polybius 
has  deduceil  the  spirit  and  success  of  a  people,  in- 
capable of  fear,  and  impatient  of  repose.  The  am- 
bitious design  of  conquest,  which  might  have  been 
defeated  by  the  seasonable  conspiracy  of  mankind, 
was  attempted  and  achieved  ;  and  the  perpetual 
violation  of  justice  was  maintained  by  the  political 
virtues  of  prudence  and  courage.  The  arms  of  the 
republic,  sometimes  vanquished  in  battle,  always 
victorious  in  war,  advanced  with  rapid  steps  to  the 
Euphrates,  the  Danube,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Ocean  ; 
and  the  images  of  gold,  or  silver,  or  brass,  that  might 
serve  to  represent  the  nations  and  their  kings,  were 
.successively  broken  by  the  irnti  monarchy  of  Ronie."^ 
The  rise  of  a  city,  which  swelled  into  an  empire, 
may  deserve,  as  a  singular  prodigy,  the  rellecfion 
of  a  philo.sopliic  mind.  But  the  decline  of  Rome 
was  the  natural  and  inevitable  cflcct  of  imnuiderate 
greatness.  Prosperity  ripened  the  principle  of  de- 
cay; the  causes  of  destruction  multiplied  with  the 
extent  of  conquest ;  and  as  .soon  as  time  or  acci- 
dent had  removed  the  artificial  supports,  the  stu- 
pendous fabric  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  its  own 
weight.  The  story  of  its  ruin  is  simple  and  obvious; 
and  instead  of  inquiring  why  the  Roman  empire 

c  Sallu«t,  (Ic  Btll.  .lil^urthin.  c.  4.  Sncli  were  the  pcnerous  profes- 
sions of  P.  Sci|iia.iDd  a.  M.iximu».  The  Latin  historian  had  read,  and 
most  iirohably  transcribes.  Polybius,  their  cotitenifiorary  and  friend. 

A  While  Carthage  was  in  flames,  Seipio  repeated  two  lines  of  the 
Iliad,  which  express  the  destruction  of  Troy,  and  acknowledged  t'»  Vt>. 
lybius,  his  Inend  and  preceptor.  (Polyb.  in  Excerpt,  dc  Virtut.  et  Vit. 
loni.  ii.  p.  1455—1465.)  that  while  he  recollected  the  vicissitudes  of 
human  atfairs,  he  inwardly  applied  them  t..  the  future  calamities  of 
Rome.    (Appian.  in  Libycij,  p.  136.  edit.  Toll.) 


was  destroyed,  we  should  rather  be  surprised  that 
it  had  subsisted  so  long.  The  victorious  legions, 
who,  in  distant  wars,  acquired  the  vices  of  strangers 
and  mercenaries,  first  oppressed  the  freedom  of  the 
republic,  and  afterwards  violated  the  majesty  of  the 
purple.  The  emperors,  anxious  for  their  [icrsonal 
safety  and  the  public  peace,  were  reduced  to  the 
base  expedient  of  corrupting  the  discipline  which 
rendered  them  alike  formidable  to  their  sovereign 
and  to  the  enemy ;  the  vigour  of  the  military  go- 
vernment was  relaxed,  and  finally  dissolved,  by  the 
partial  institutions  of  Constantine  ;  and  the  Roman 
world  was  overwliclmcd  by  a  deluge  of  barbarians. 

The  decay  of  Rome  has  been  frequently  a.scribi^d 
to  the  translation  of  the  seat  of  empire  ;  but  this 
history  has  already  shown,  tiiat  the  powers  of  go- 
vernment were  divided,  rather  than  removed.  The 
throne  of  Constantinople  was  erected  in  the  cast; 
while  the  west  was  still  possessed  by  a  scries  of 
emperors  who  held  their  residence  in  Italy,  and 
claimed  their  equal  iuheritance  of  the  legions  and 
provinces.  This  dangerous  novelty  impaired  the 
strength,  and  fomented  the  vices,  of  a  double  reign  : 
the  instruments  of  an  oppressive  and  arbitrary 
system  were  multiplied;  and  a  vain  emulation  of 
Iu.\ury,  not  of  merit,  was  introduced  and  supported 
between  the  degenerate  successors  of  Theodosius. 
Extreme  distress,  which  unites  the  virtue  of  a  free 
people,  imbitters  the  factions  of  a  declining  mo- 
narchy. The  hostile  favourites  of  Arcadius  and 
Honorius  betrayed  the  republic  to  its  common  ene- 
mies ;  and  the  Byzantine  court  beheld  with  indiffer- 
ence, perhaps  with  pleasure,  the  disgrace  of  Rome, 
the  misfortunes  of  Italy,  and  the  loss  of  the  west. 
Under  the  succeeding  reigns,  the  alliance  of  the 
two  empires  was  restored  ;  but  the  aid  of  the  orien- 
tal Romans  was  tardy,  doubtful,  and  inefl'ectual  ; 
and  the  national  schism  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins 
was  enlarged  by  the  perpetual  dill'erence  of  lan- 
guage and  manners,  of  interest,  and  even  of  religion, 
Yet  the  salutary  event  approved  in  some  measure 
the  judgment  of  Constantine.  During  a  long  period 
of  decay,  his  impregnable  city  repelled  the  victo- 
rious armies  of  barbarians,  protected  the  wealth 
of  .\sia,  and  commanded,  both  in  peace  and  war, 
the  important  straits  which  connect  the  Euxiiic  and 
Mediterranean  seas.  The  foundation  of  Constan- 
tinople more  essentially  contributed  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  east,  than  to  the  ruin  of  the  west. 

As  the  happiness  of  &  future  life  is  the  great  ob- 
ject of  religion,  we  may  hear  without  surprise  or 
scandal,  that  the  introduction,  or  at  least  the  abuse, 
of  Christianity,  had  some  infiuencc  on  the  decline 
and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  clergy  success- 
fully preached  the  doctrines  of  patience  and  pusil- 

*•  See  Daniel  ii.  31—40.  "  And  the  fourth  kingdom  shall  he  strong: 
.T-s  i>o;( ;  fonsmnch  asiron  breaketh  in  pieces,  and  subdueth  .ill  thinf^s." 
The  remainder  of  the  prophecy  (the  mixture  of  iron  and  clatj)  was  ac- 
complished, according  to  St.  .ierom,  in  his  own  time.  Siriil  enim  in 
priiicipiii  nihil  Romano  imperio  fortiilset  durius,  ita  in  6iie  rerum  nihil 
itnhecillius:  (|uam  et  in  tjellis  civilibus  ct  adversus  diversas  nationes 
aliarum  gentium  barhararum  auxilio  indigemus,  (Opera,  torn.  v.  p. 
572) 
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laniniity  ;  the  active  virtues  of  society  were  dis- 
couraged ;  aud  the  last  remains  of  military  spirit 
were  buried  in  the  cloister:  a  large  portion  of 
public  and  private  wealth  was  consecrated  to  the 
specious  demands  of  charity  and  devotion  ;  and  the 
soldiers'  pay  was  lavished  on  the  useless  multitudes 
of  both  sexes,  who  could  only  plead  the  merits  of  ab- 
stinence and  chastity.  Faith,  zeal,  curiosity,  and  the 
more  earthly  passions  of  malice  and  ambition,  kin- 
dled the  flame  of  theological  discord  ;  the  church,  and 
even  the  state,  were  distracted  by  religious  factions, 
whose  conflicts  were  sometimes  bloody,  and  always 
implacable  ;  the  attention  of  the  emperors  was  di- 
verted from  camps  to  synods  ;  the  Roman  world 
was  oppressed  by  a  new  species  of  tyranny  ;  aud 
the  persecuted  sects  became  the  secret  enemies  of 
their  country.  Yet  party-spirit,  however  pernicious 
or  absurd,  is  a  principle  of  union  as  well  as  of 
dissension.  The  bishops,  from  eighteen  hundred 
pulpits,  inculcated  the  duty  of  passive  obedience  to 
a  lawful  and  orthodox  sovereign  ;  their  frequent 
assemblies,  and  perpetual  correspondence,  main- 
tained the  communion  of  distant  churches  ;  and  the 
benevolent  temper  of  the  gospel  was  strengthened, 
though  confined,  by  the  spiritual  alliance  of  the 
catholics.  The  sacred  indolence  of  the  monks  was 
devoutly  embraced  by  a  servile  and  efl'eminate  age; 
but  if  superstition  had  not  afl'orded  a  decent  retreat, 
the  same  vices  would  have  tempted  the  unworthy 
Romans  to  desert,  from  baser  motives,  the  standard 
of  the  republic.  Religious  precepts  are  easily  obey- 
ed, which  indulge  and  sanctify  the  natural  inclina- 
tions of  their  votaries ;  but  the  pure  and  genuine 
influence  of  Christianity  may  be  traced  in  its  bene- 
ficial, though  imperfect,  efl'ects  on  the  barbarian 
proselytes  of  the  north.  If  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
empire  was  hastened  by  the  conversion  of  Constan- 
tine,  his  victorious  religion  broke  the  violence  of 
the  fall,  and  mollified  the  ferocious  temper  of  the 
conquerors. 

This  awful  revolution  may  be  usefully  applied  to 
the  instruction  of  the  present  age.  It  is  the  duty  of 
a  patriot  to  prefer  and  promote  the  exclusive  in- 
terest and  glory  of  his  native  country  ;  but  a  philo- 
sopher may  be  permitted  to  enlarge  his  views,  and 
to  consider  Europe  as  one  great  republic,  whose 
various  inhabitants  have  attained  almost  the  same 
level  of  politeness  and  cultivation.  The  balance  of 
power  will  continue  to  fluctuate,  and  the  prosperity 
of  our  own,  or  the  neighbouring  kingdoms,  may  be 
alternately  exalted  or  depressed  ;  but  these  partial 
events  cannot  essentially  injure  our  general  state  of 
happiness,  the  system  of  arts,  and  laws,  and  man- 
ners, which  so  advantageously  distinguish,  above 
the  rest  of  mankind,  the  Europeans  and  their  colo- 
nies. The  savage  nations  of  the  globe  are  the  com- 
mon enemies  of  civilized  society  ;  and  we  may  in- 
quire with  anxious  curiosity,  whether  Europe  is 

t  The  French  and  English  editors  of  the  Genealogical  History  of  the 

Tartars  have  subjoined  a  curious,  though  imperfect,  description  of  their 

present  state.     VVe  might  question  the  independence  of  the  Cahnucks, 

or  Eluths,  since  they  have  been  recently  vanquished  by  the  Chinese, 
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still  threatened  with  a  repetition  of  those  calamities, 
which  formerly  oppressed  the  arms  and  institutions 
of  Rome.  Perhaps  the  same  reflections  will  illus- 
trate the  fall  of  that  mighty  empire,  and  explain  the 
probable  causes  of  our  actual  security. 

I.  The  Romans  were  ignorant  of  the  extent  of 
their  danger,  and  the  number  of  their  enemies. 
Beyond  the  Rhine  and  Danube,  the  northern 
countries  of  Europe  and  Asia  were  filled  with 
innumerable  tribes  of  hunters  and  shepherds,  poor, 
voracious,  and  turbulent ;  bold  in  arms,  and  impa- 
tient to  ravish  the  fruits  of  industry.  The  barbarian 
world  was  agitated  by  the  rapid  impulse  of  war ; 
and  the  peace  of  Gaul  or  Italy  was  shaken  by  the 
distant  revolutions  of  China.  The  Huns,  who  fled 
before  a  victorious  enemy,  directed  their  march  to- 
wards the  west;  and  the  torrent  was  swelled  by  the 
gradual  accession  of  captives  and  allies.  The 
flying  tribes  who  yielded  to  the  Huns,  assumed  in 
t/ieir  turn  the  spirit  of  conquest;  the  endless  column 
of  barbarians  pressed  on  the  Roman  empire  with  ac- 
cumulated weight ;  and,  if  the  foremost  were 
destroyed,  the  vacant  space  was  instantly  replenish- 
ed by  new  assailants.  Such  formidable  emigra- 
tions can  no  longer  issue  from  the  north  ;  and  the 
long  repose,  which  has  been  imputed  to  the  decrease 
of  population,  is  the  happy  consequence  of  the  pro- 
gress of  arts  and  agriculture. ,  Instead  of  some  rude 
villages,  thinly  scattered  among  its  woods  and  mo- 
rasses, Germany  now  produccsalist  of  two  thousand 
three  hundred  walled  towns:  the  christian  king- 
doms of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Poland,  have  been 
successively  established  ;  and  the  Hanse  merchants, 
with  the  Teutonic  knights,  have  extended  their 
colonies  along  the  coast  of  the  Baltic,  as  far  as  the 
Gulf  of  Finland.  From  the  Gulf  of  Finland  to  the 
eastern  ocean,  Russia  now  assumes  the  form  of  a 
powerful  and  civilized  empire.  The  plough,  the 
loom,  and  the  forge,  are  introduced  on  the  banks  of 
the  Volga,  the  Oby,  and  the  Lena;  and  the  fiercest 
of  the  Tartar  hordes  have  been  taught  to  tremble  and 
obey.  The  reign  of  independent  barbarism  is  now 
contracted  to  a  narrow  span  ;  and  the  remnant  of 
Calmucks  or  Uzbecks,  whose  forces  may  be  almost 
numbered,  cannot  seriously  excite  the  apprehen- 
sions of  the  great  republic  of  Europe.'  Yet  this 
apparent  security  should  not  tempt  us  to  forget  that 
new  enemies,  and  unknown  dangers,  may  possibli/ 
arise  from  some  obscure  people,  scarcely  visible  in 
the  map  of  the  world.  The  Arabs  or  Saracens,  who 
spread  their  conquests  from  India  to  Spain,  had 
languished  in  poverty  and  contempt,  till  Mahomet 
breathed  into  those  savage  bodies  the  soul  of  enthu- 
siasm. 

II.  The  empire  of  Rome  was  firmly  established  by 
the  singular  and  perfect  coalition  of  its  members. 
The  subject  nations,  resigning  the  hope,  and  even 
the  wish,  of  independence,  embraced  the  character 

"'111',  in  the  year  I75il,  subdued  the  lesser  Buchari.l.  and  advanced  into 
t  he  country  of  Badakshan.  near  the  sources  of  the  Ovus,  ^Memoires  sur 
les  Chinois,  tom.  i.  JJ.  325— -100.)  But  these  conquests  are  precarious, 
nnr  will  I  venturt;  to  insure  the  satety  of  the  Chinese  ciupire. 
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of  Roman  citizens  ;  and  the  provinces  of  the  west 
were  reluctantly  torn  by  the  barbarians  from  the 
bosom  of  their  mother  country.'^  But  this  union 
was  purchased  by  the  loss  of  national  freedom  and 
military  spiiit ;  and  the  servile  provinces,  destitute 
of  life  and  motion,  expected  their  safety  from  the 
mercenary  troops  and  governors,  wlio  were  directed 
by  the  orders  of  a  distant  court.  Tlie  liappincss  of 
a  hundred  millions  depended  on  the  personal  merit 
of  one  or  two  men,  perhaps  children,  whose  minds 
were  corrupted  by  education,  luxury,  and  despotic 
power.  The  deepest  wounds  were  inflicted  on  the 
empire  during  the  minorities  of  the  sons  and  grand- 
sons of  Theodosius ;  and,  after  tho.se  incapable 
princes  seemed  to  attain  the  age  of  manhood,  they 
abandoned  the  church  to  the  bishops,  the  state  to 
the  eunuchs,  and  the  provinces  to  the  barbarians. 
Europe  is  now  divided  into  twelve  powerful,  though 
unequal,  kingdoms,  three  respectable  common- 
wealths, and  a  variety  of  smaller,  though  independ- 
ent, states :  the  chances  of  royal  and  ministerial 
talents  are  multiplied,  at  least,  with  the  numljcr  of 
its  rulers;  and  a  .lulian,  or  Semiramis,  may  reign 
in  the  north,  while  Arcadius  and  Honorius  again 
slumber  on  the  thrones  of  the  south.  The  abuses 
of  tyranny  are  restrained  by  the  mutual  influence  of 
fear  and  shame  ;  republics  have  acquired  order  and 
stability  ;  monarchies  have  imbibed  the  principles 
III  freedom,  or,  at  least,  of  moderation  ;  and  some 
sense  of  honour  and  justice  is  introduced  into  the 
most  defective  constitutions  by  the  general  manners 
of  the  times.  In  peace,  the  progress  of  knowledge 
and  industry  is  accelerated  by  the  emulation  of  so 
many  active  rivals  :  in  war,  the  European  forces  are 
exercised  by  temperate  and  indecisive  contests. 
If  a  savage  conqueror  should  issue  from  the  deserts 
of  Tartary,  he  must  repeatedly  vanquish  the  robust 
peasants  of  Russia,  the  numerous  armies  of  Ger- 
many, the  gallant  nobles  of  France,  and  the  intrepid 
freemen  of  Britain ;  who,  perhaps,  might  confederate 
for  their  common  defence.  Should  the  victorious 
barbarians  carry  slavery  and  desolation  as  far  as 
the  Atlantic  ocean,  ten  thousand  vessels  would 
transport  beyond  their  pursuit  the  remains  of  civil- 
ized society  ;  and  Europe  would  revive  and  flourish 
in  the  American  world,  which  is  already  filled  with 
her  colonies  and  institutions.'' 

III.  Cold,  poverty,  and  a  life  of  danger  and 
fatigue,  fortify  the  strength  and  courage  of  bar- 
barians. In  every  age  they  have  oppressed  the 
polite  and  peaceful  nations  of  China,  India,  and 

p  Tlie  prudent  reader  will  determine  liovv  far  tins  {general  proposition 
is  weakened  l>y  tlie  revolt  of  the  Isaurians,  the  independence  of  Britain 
and  Armorica,  the  Moorish  tribes,  or  the  Bagaud^'  of  Gaul  and  Spain, 
p.  112.  141,  112.  527,  S28. 

h  America  now  contains  about  six  millions  of  European  blood  and 
descent;  and  their  numbers,  at  least  in  the  north,  are  continually 
increasiuK.  Whatever  may  be  the  changes  of  their  political  situation, 
tlley  roust  preserve  the  manners  of  l^urope;  and  we  may  reflect  with 
•onie  pleasure,  that  the  English  lansuagewill  probably  be  diffused  over 
an  immeuH-  and  populous  cuntinent. 

t  On  avoit  fait  venir  (for  the  sie^c  of  Turin)  140  pieces  de  canon  ;  et 
il  est  :i  rcmarquer  que  charple  rfos  canon  monle  revient  a  environ  2000 
ecus:  il  V  avoit  110,000  bouleta;  lOB.Ohfl  cartouches  dune  fa^on,  et 
300,000  d'une  autre;  21,000  bombesj  27,700  crenades,  1.5,000  sacs  a 
tcrre,  30,000  instrumcns  pour  le  piunriage  ;  1,200,000  livrcs  de  poudre. 
Ajoutez  a  ces  munitions,  le  plomb,  le  fer.  et  le  ler-blanc,  les  cordaKe". 
tout  cc  qui  scrl  aux  mineurs,  le  souphre,  le  salpitre,  les  outils  de 


Persia,  who  neglected,  and  still  neglect,  to  eountei- 
balancc  these  natural  powers  by  the  resources  of 
military  art.  The  warlike  states  of  antiquity, 
Greece,  Macedonia,  and  Rome,  educated  a  race  of 
soldiers  ;  cxerc'.sed  their  bodies,  disciplined  their 
courage,  multiplied  their  forces  by  regular  evolu- 
tions, and  converted  the  iron,  which  they  possessed, 
into  strong  and  serviceable  weapons.  But  this 
sii|)criority  insensibly  dcclini'd  with  their  laws  and 
manners  ;  and  the  feeble  policy  of  Constantine  and 
his  successors  armed  and  instructed,  for  the  ruin  of 
the  empire,  the  rude  valour  of  the  barbarian  merce- 
naries. The  military  art  has  been  changed  by  the 
invention  of  gunpowder  ;  which  enables  men  to 
command  the  two  most  powerful  agents  of  nature, 
air  and  lire.  Mathematics,  chcmi.stry,  mechanies, 
architecture,  have  been  applied  to  the  service  of 
war ;  and  the  adverse  parties  oppose  to  each  other 
the  most  elaborate  modes  of  attack  and  of  defence. 
Historians  may  indignantly  observe,  that  the  pre- 
parations of  a  siege  would  found  and  maintain  a 
flourishing  colony  ;'  yet  we  cannot  be  displeased, 
that  the  subversion  of  a  city  should  be  a  work  of 
cost  and  difliculty  ;  or  that  an  industrious  people 
should  be  protected  by  those  arts,  which  survive 
and  supply  the  decay  of  military  virtue.  Cannon 
and  fortifications  now  form  an  impregnable  barrier 
against  the  Tartar  horse  ;  and  Europe  is  secure 
from  any  future  irruption  of  barbarians  ;  since,  be- 
fore they  can  conquer,  they  must  cease  to  be  bar- 
barous. Their  gradual  advances  in  the  science  of 
war  would  always  be  accompanied,  as  we  may  learn 
from  the  example  of  Russia,  with  a  proportionable 
improvement  in  the  arts  of  peace  and  civil  policy  ; 
and  they  themselves  must  deserve  a  place  among 
the  polished  nations  whom  they  subdue. 

Should  these  speculations  be  found  doubtful  or 
fallacious,  there  still  remains  a  more  humble  source 
of  comfort  and  hope.  The  discoveries  of  ancient 
and  modern  navigators,  and  the  domestic  history, 
or  tradition,  of  the  most  enlightened  nations,  repre- 
sent the  human  savage,  naked  both  in  mind  and 
body,  and  destitute  of  laws,  of  arts,  of  ideas,  and 
almost  of  language."  From  this  abject  condition, 
perhaps  the  primitive  and  universal  state  of  man, 
he  has  gradually  arisen  to  command  the  animals, 
to  fertilize  the  earth,  to  traverse  the  ocean,  and  to 
measure  the  heavens.  His  progress  in  the  improve- 
ment and  exercise  of  his  mental  and  corporeal 
faculties'  has  been  irregular  and  various  ;  infinitely 
slow  in  the  beginning,  and  increasing  by  degrees 

toute  espece.  II  est  certain  que  les  frais  de  tous  ces  prcparatifs  de 
destruction  sllfhroient  pour  fonder  et  pour  faire  fleurir  la  plus  rmni. 
breus,"  colonic.  AollaTre,  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.  c.  xx.  in  his  Works,  torn, 
xi.  p.  .301. 

h  It  would  be  an  easy,  though  tedious,  task,  to  produce  the  autho- 
rities of  poets,  philosophers,  and  historians.  I  shall  therefore  content 
my.self  with  appealin;;  to  the  decisive  and  authentic  testimony  of  Oio- 
donlsSiculus,  (toin.  i.  I.  i.  p.  11,  12;  I.  iii.p.  184,  &e.  edit.  We.ssiline.) 
The  Icthyopha;;i.  who  in  his  time  wandered  along  the  shores  of  the 
tied  sea,  can  only  be  compared  to  the  natives  of  New  Holland.  (Dam- 
pier's  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  4fi4— 469.)  Fancy,  or  perhaps  reason,  may 
still  suppose  an  extreme  and  absolute  state  of  nature  far  below  the  level 
of  these  siivages,  who  had  acquired  someartsaiid  instruments. 

1  See  the  learned  and  rational  work  of  the  president  Go;^uet,  de  I'Ori. 
^'ine  des  Loix,  des  Arts,  et  des  Sciences.  He  traces  from  fads,  or  con- 
jectures, (torn.  i.  p.  147—337.  edit.  12mo.)  the  first  and  most  difficult 
steps  of  human  invention. 
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with  redoubled  velocity  :  ages  of  laborious  ascent 
have  been  followed  by  a  moment  of  rapid  downfall ; 
and  the  several  climates  of  the  globe  have  felt  the 
vicissitudes  of  light  and  darkness.  Yet  the  expe- 
rience of  four  thousand  years  should  enlarge  our 
hopes,  and  diminish  our  apprehensions  :  we  cannot 
determine  to  what  height  the  human  species  may 
aspire  in  their  advances  towards  perfection;  but  it 
may  safely  be  presumed,  that  no  people,  unless  the 
face  of  nature  is  changed,  will  relapse  into  their 
original  barbarism.  The  improvements  of  society 
may  be  viewed  under  a  threefold  aspect.  1.  The 
poet  or  philosopher  illustrates  his  age  and  country  by 
the  efl'orts  ofasiiirjle  mind ;  but  these  superior  powers 
of  reason  or  fancy  are  rare  and  spontaneous  pro- 
ductions ;  and  the  genius  of  Homer,  or  Cicero,  or 
Newton,  would  excite  less  admiration,  if  they  could 
be  created  by  the  will  of  a  prince,  or  the  lessons  of 
a  preceptor.  "2.  The  benefits  of  law  and  policy,  of 
trade  and  manufactures,  of  arts  and  sciences,  are 
more  solid  and  permanent  ;  and  matii/  individuals 
may  be  qualified,  by  education  and  discipline,  to 
promote,  in  their  respective  stations,  the  interest  of 
the  community.  But  this  general  order  is  the  effect 
of  skill  and  labour  ;  and  the  complex  machinery 
may  be  decayed  by  time,  or  injured  by  violence. 
3.  Fortunately  for  mankind,  the  more  useful,  or,  at 
least,  more  necessary,  arts,  can  be  performed  with- 
out superior  talents,  or  national  subordination  ; 
without  the  powers  of  one,  or  the  union  of  many. 
Each  village,  each  family,  each  individual,  must 
always  possess  both  ability  and  inclination,  to  per- 
petuate the  use  of  fire™  and  of  metalg;  the  propa- 
gation and  service  of  domestic  animals  ;  the  methods 
of  hunting  and  fishing  ;  the  rudiments  of  navigation  ; 
the  imperfect  cultivation  of  corn,  or  other  nutritive 
grain  ;  and  the  simple  practice  of  the  mechanic 
trades.  Private  genius  and  public  industry  may 
be  extirpated  ;  but  these  hardy  plants  survive  the 
tempest,  and  strike  an  everlasting  root  into  the  most 
unfavourable  soil.  The  splendid  days  of  Augustus 
and  Trajan  were  eclipsed  by  a  cloud  of  ignorance  ; 
and  the  barbarians  subverted  the  laws  and  palaces 
of  Rome.  But  the  scythe,  the  invention  or  emblem 
of  Saturn,"  still  continued  annually  to  mow  the 
harvests  of  Italy  ;  and  the  human  feasts  of  the 
Licstrigons"  have  never  been  renewed  on  the  coast 
of  Campania. 

Since  the  first  discovery  of  the  arts,  war,  com- 
merce, and  religious  zeal,  have  diffused,  among  the 
savages  of  the  old  and  new  world,  these  inestimable 

m  It  is  certain,  liowever  strantje,  that  tnany  nations  have  been  ifrno. 
rant  of  the  use  of  fire.  Even  tlie  ingenious  natives  of  Otalieite,  wlio 
are  destitute  of  nietnls,  Iiave  not  invented  any  earthen  vessels  capable 
nf  siislainin?  the  action  of  fire,  and  of  communicating  the  heat  to  the 
liquids  which  they  contain. 

n  Plutarch,  (iua'st.  Horn,  in  torn.  ii.  p.  275.  Macrob.  Satnrnal.  I.  i. 
c.  8.  p.  152.  edit.  London.  The  arrival  of  Saturn  (of  his  religious  wor- 
ship) in  a  ship,  may  indicate,  tliat  the  savajje  coast  of  I.atiuni  was  first 
discovered  and  civilized  liy  the  IMurnicians. 

_  «  In  the  ninth  and  tenth  books  of  the  Odyssey,  Homer  has  emhel. 
Ilshed  the  tales  of  fearful  and  credulous  sailors,  who  transformed  the 
jannittals  of  Italy  and  Sicily  into  monstrous  giants. 

p  The  merit  of  discovery  has  too  often  been  stained  with  avarice, 
cruelty,  and  fanaticism;  and  the  intercourse  of  nations  has  produced  the 
communication  of  disease  and  prejudice.  A  .sius'ular  exception  is  due 
to  the  virtue  of  our  own  times  and  country.  The  live  preat  voyages, 
pnccessively  undertaken  hy  the  comnmnd  of  his  present  majesty",  were 


gifts  :  they  have  been  successively  propagated  ; 
they  can  never  be  lost.  We  may  therefore  acquiesce 
in  the  pleasing  conclusion,  that  every  age  of  the 
world  has  incieased,  and  still  increases,  the  real 
wealth,  the  happiness,  the  knowledge,  and  perhaps 
the  virtue,  of  the  human  racci" 
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Zcno  and  Anastasius,  emperors  of  the  east. — Birth, 
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After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire 
in  the  west,  an  interval  of  fifty  years, 
till  the  memorable  reign  of  Justinian,  is  faintly 
marked  by  the  obscure  names  and  imperfect  annals 
of  Zeno,  Anastasius,  and  Justin,  who  successively 
ascended  the  throne  of  Constantinople.  During 
the  same  period,  Italy  revived  and  flourished  under 
the  government  of  a  Gothic  king,  who  might  have 
deserved  a  statue  among  the  best  and  bravest  of  the 
ancient  Romans. 

Theodoric  the  Ostrogoth,  the  four-  Birth  and  edu. 
teenth  in  lineal  descent  of  the  royal  ^,^'™  "'  ''''"=°- 
line  of  the  Amali,*  was  born  in  the  *■  D.  455—475. 
neighbourhood  of  Vienna,"  two  years  after  the  death 
of  Attila.  A  recent  victory  had  restored  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Ostrogoths  ;  and  tlie  three  brothers, 
Walamir,  Theodemir,  and  Widimir,  who  ruled  that 
warlike  nation  with  united  counsels,  had  separately 
pitched  their  habitations  in  the  fertile  though  deso- 
late province  of  Pannonia.  The  Huns  still  threat- 
ened their  revolted  subjects,  but  their  liasty  attack 
was  repelled  by  the  single  forces  of  Walamir,  and 
the  news  of  his  victory  reached  the  distant  camp  of 
his  brother  in  the  same  auspicious  moment  that  the 
favourite  concubine  of  Theodemir  was  delivered  of  a 
son  and  heir.  In  the  eighth  year  of  his  age,  Theo- 
doric was  reluctantly  yielded  by  his  father  to  the 
public  interest,  as  the  pledge  of  an  alliance  which 
Leo,  emperor  of  the  east,  had  consented  to  purchase 
by  an  annual  subsidy  of  three  hundred  pounds  of 
gold.  The  royal  hostage  was  educated  at  Constan- 
tinople with  care  and  tenderness.  His  body  was 
formed  to  all  the  exercises  of  war,  his  mind  was  ex- 
panded  by  the  habits  of  liberal  conversation ;  he 

inspired  hy  the  ptlre  and  generous  love  of  science  and  of  mankind.  The 
same  prince,  adapting  his  benefactions  to  the  dilferent  stages  of  society, 
has  founded  a  school  of  painting  in  his  capital ;  and  has  introduced 
into  the  islands  of  the  South  Sea,  the  vegetables  and  animals  most  use. 
ful  to  human  life. 

a  Jornandes  (de  Reims  Gcticis,  c.  13,  14.  p.  iViil,  fiM.  edit.  Grot.)  has 
diawn  the  pedigree  of  Thcodoric  from  Gapt,  one  of  the  Ansts,  or 
demi.gods,  who  lived  about  the  time  of  Domitiai).  Cassiodorius,  the 
first  who  celebrates  the  royal  race  of  the  .\mali,  (Variar.  viii.  5.  ix.  25. 
X.  2.  xi.  1.)  reckons  the  grandsitu  of  Theodoric  as  the  seventeenth  in 
descent.  Peringsciold  (the  Swedish  commentator  of  C*»chla?us  Vit. 
Theodoric.  p.  271,  &c.  Stockholm,  1(599.)  labours  to  connect  this  gene- 
alogy with  the  legends  or  traditions  of  his  native  country. 

l>  More  correctly  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  IVlso  (i^icusicdler.$ce) 
near  Carnuntum.  ahuo.st  on  the  same  spot  where  Marcus  AtitoniiHK 
composed  his  meditations,  (.lornandes,  c.  52.  p.  1,5!).  Sevcrin.  I^annonia 
ilhlslratn,  p.  22.  Cellarius  Gerigtaph.  Antiq.  torn   i.  p.  350.) 
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frequented  the  scliools  of  the  most  skilful  masters  ; 
but  lie  disdained  or  ncgleeted  the  nrts  of  Greece, 
and  so  ignorant  did  he  always  remain  of  the  first 
elements  of  soicnce,  that  a  nide  mark  was  eontrivcd 
to  represent  tlie  sijjnature  of  the  illiterate  kinp  of 
Italy.'  As  soon  as  he  had  attained  the  age  of 
eighteen,  he  was  restored  to  the  wishes  of  the  Os- 
troi^oths,  whom  the  emperor  aspired  to  gain  by 
lilierality  and  confidence.  Walamir  had  fallen  in 
battle;  the  youngest  of  the  brothers,  Widimir,  had 
led  away  into  Italy  and  Gaul  an  army  of  barbarians, 
and  the  whole  nation  acknowledged  for  their  king 
the  fatlier  of  Theodoric.  His  ferocious  subjects  ad- 
mired the  strength  and  stature  of  their  young 
prince  ;■*  and  he  soon  convinced  them  that  he  had 
not  degenerated  from  the  valour  of  his  ancestors. 
At  the  head  of  si.\  thousand  volunteers,  he  secretly 
left  the  camp  in  quest  of  adventures,  descended  the 
Danube  as  far  as  Singidunum  or  Belgrade,  and 
soon  returned  to  his  father  with  the  spoils  of  a  Sar- 
matian  king  whom  he  had  vanquished  and  slain. 
Such  triumphs,  however,  were  productive  only  of 
fame,  and  the  invincible  Ostrogoths  vveie  reduced 
to  e.\tremc  distress  by  the  want  of  clothing  and 
food.  They  unanimously  resolved  to  desert  their 
Pannonian  encampments,  and  boldly  to  advance 
into  the  warm  and  wealthy  neighbourhood  of  the 
Byzantine  court,  which  already  maintained  in  pride 
and  luxury  so  many  bands  of  confederate  Gotlis. 
After  proving  by  some  acts  of  hostility  that  they 
could  be  dangerous,  or  at  least  troublesome,  enemies, 
the  Ostrogoths  sold  at  a  high  price  their  reconcilia- 
tion and  fidelity,  accepted  a  donative  of  lands  and 
money,  and  were  intrusted  with  the  defence  of  the 
lower  Danube,  under  the  command  of  Theodoric, 
who  succeeded  after  his  father's  death  to  the  here- 
ditary throne  of  the  Amali." 

Thenisnof  A  hero,  descended  from  a  race  of 
A  l)'^'l'7'i-4m   '^'"oS.  must    have   despised  the  base 

Feb.  Apr.  V.  Isauiian  who  was  invested  with  the 
Roman  purple,  without  any  endowments  of  mind 
or  body,  without  any  advantages  of  royal  birth, 
or  superior  qualifications.  After  the  failure  of 
the  Thcodosian  line,  the  choice  of  Piilchcria  and 
of  the  senate  might  be  justified  in  some  measure  by 
the  characters  of  Martian  and  Leo,  but  the  latter  of 
these  princes  confirmed  and  dishonoured  his  reign 
by  the  perfidious  murder  of  Aspar  and  his  sons,  who 
too  rigorously  exacted  the  debt  of  gratitude  and 
obedience.  The  inheritance  of  Leo  and  of  the  east 
was  peaceably  devolved  on  his  infant  grandson,  the 
son   of  his  daughter   Ariadne  :    and   her   Isaurian 

e  The  four  first  letters  of  his  narae(eEnA)  were  inscribed  on  a  ^old 
plate,  and  wbcD  it   \v,is  fixed  on  tlie  paper,   the  kiiiff  drew  lii.s  nen 

"'arrellii 


fe 


Ihroush  the  intervals.  (Anonym.  Valciian.  ad  ralrem  Amn».  Mai 
1).  722.}  This  autlienlic  fart,  willi  llie  testimony  of  Proropius,  or  at 
east  of  the  contemporary  (iotlis,  ((iothic.  I.  i.  e.  2.  p.  311.)  far  onU 
weiijlis  the  %'Hgne  praises  of  Ennodius.  (Sirraonu.  Opera,  tom.  i.  p. 
1-^96.)  and  Tiienpiiaiies  (Ciironograph.  p.  112.) 

(1  Statiira  est  (pia;  rrsi^jnet  proceritate  ref;nantem.  (Ennodins,  p. 
1614.)  The  bishop  of  Pavia  (I  mean  tile  ecclesiastic  who  wislietl  to  he 
a  bishop)  then  proceeds  to  celebrate  the  complexion,  eyes,  hands,  &c. 
of  his  .sovereign. 

e  'I'he  state  of  the  Ostrogoths,  and  the  first  years  of  Theodoric,  are 
rounded  in  Jornandes  (c.  ,52— 5(i.  p.  GR9— 6'J6.)  anu  Malilins,  (Excerpt. 
Legal,  p.  78— 80  )  who  erroneously  styles  him  the  sou  of  Walamir. 


husband,  tbe  fortunate  Trascalisseus,  exchanged 
that  barbarous  sound  for  the  Grecian  appellation  of 
Zcno.  After  the  decease  of  the  elder  Leo,  he  ap- 
proached witli  unnatural  respect  the  throne  of  his 
son,  humbly  received,  as  a  gift,  the  second  rank  in 
the  empire,  and  soon  c.vciled  the  public  suspicion 
on  the  sudden  and  premature  death  of  his  young 
colleague,  whose  life  could  no  longer  promote  the 
success  of  his  ambition.  But  the  palace  of  Con- 
stantinople was  ruled  by  female  influence,  and 
agitated  by  female  passions  :  and  Vcrina,  the  widow 
of  Leo,  claiming  his  empire  as  her  own,  pronounced 
a  sentence  of  deposition  against  the  worthless  and 
ungrateful  servant  on  whom  she  alone  had  bestowed 
the  sceptre  of  the  east.'  As  soon  as  she  sounded  a 
revolt  in  the  ears  of  Zeno,  he  fled  w  itli  precipitation 
into  the  mountains  of  Isauria,  and  her  brother  Ba- 
siliscus,  already  infamous  by  his  African  expedi- 
tion,? was  unanimously  proclaimed  by  the  servile 
senate.  But  the  reign  of  the  usurper  was  short  and 
turbulent.  IJasiliscus  presuiued  to  assassinate  the 
lover  of  his  sister  ;  he  dared  to  oll'end  the  lover  of 
his  wife,  the  vain  and  insolent  Harmatitts,  who,  in 
the  midst  of  Asiatic  lu.xury,  ad'eeted  the  dress,  the 
demeanour,  and  the  surname  of  Achilles.''  By  the 
conspiracy  of  the  malcontents,  Zeno  was  recalled 
from  exile  ;  the  armies,  the  capital,  tbe  person  ot 
Basiliscus,  were  betrayed  ;  and  his  whole  family 
was  condemned  to  the  long  agony  of  cold  and 
hunger  by  the  inhuman  conqueror,  who  wanted 
courage  to  encounter  or  to  forgive  his  enemies. 
The  haughty  spirit  of  Verina  was  still  incapable  of 
submission  or  repose.  She  provoked  the  enmity  of 
a  favourite  general,  embraced  his  cause  as  soon  as 
he  was  disgraced,  created  a  new  emperor  in  Syria 
and  Egypt,  raised  an  army  of  seventy  thousand 
men,  and  persisted  to  tlie  last  moment  of  her  life  in 
a  fruitless  rebellion,  which,  according  to  the  fashion 
of  the  age,  bad  been  predicted  by  christian  hermits 
and  pagan  magicians.  While  the  cast  was  alllicted 
by  the  passions  of  Verina,  her  daughter  Ariadne 
was  distinguished  by  the  female  virtues  of  mildness 
and  fidelity;  she  followed  her  husband  in  his  exile, 
and  after  his  restoration  she  implored  his  clemency 
in  favour  of  her  mother.  On  the  de-  or  Annstasins, 
cease  of  Zeno.  Ariadne,  the  daughter,  *• '!    '•I'.T^"- 

^  '  Aj)ril  1 1. 

the  motiier,  and  the  widow  of  an  cm-  July  » 
peror,  gave  her  hand  and  the  imperial  title  to 
Anastasius,  an  aged  domestic  of  the  palace,  who 
survived  his  elevation  above  twenty-seven  years, 
and  whose  character  is  attested  by  the  acclamation 
of  the  people,  '■  Reign  as  you  have  lived  1"' 


f  Theophanes  (p.  ill.)  inserts  a  copy  of  her  sacred  letters  to  the  pro. 
vinces:  t^c  ort  fSatrtXnov  imtTCpov  at  .  .  .  nui  on  Trpoxtipirrowet^a 
/latriKtia  'I'ltairKitWiaaiovt  &c.  Such  female  pretensions  would  have 
•astonished  the  slaves  of  the  first  Caesars. 

C  See  p.  59.1. 

h  Suidas.  tom.  i.  p.  332,  3.33.  edit.  Kusler. 

i  Thcrontem[iorary  histories  of  Malchus  and  Candidus  are  lost;  bnt 
some  extracts  or  fraf;inents  liave  been  saved  by  Photiiis,  (Ixxviii  Ixxix. 
p.  100—102.)  Constantine  Porphyro^enitus,  (^Excerpt.  l,f^.  p.  78— 97.) 
and  in  various  articles  of  the  I.exicoti  of  Suidas.  The  Chronicle  of 
Mareellinns  (Imago  Historin-)  are  originals  for  the  rcigtis  r>f  /eno  and 
Anastasius  ;  and  I  must  acknowledge,  almost  for  the  l.lst  time,  my 
obligations  to  the  large  and  accurate  collections  of  Tillemout.  (Hist,  des 
Emp.  tom.  vi.  p.  472—652.) 
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,^     Whatever  fear  or   affection   could 

Service  anfl  revolt 

ofThiHMior.r.    bcstow,    was   profiiselv    lavished     by 

A.  D.  -iTo — 188.    „  ^,       ,  .  e    '^i       r\   .  .1 

Zeno  on  the  king  of  the  Ostrogotlis  ; 
the  rank  of  patrician  and  consul,  the  command  of 
the  Palatine  troops,  an  equestrian  statue,  a  treasure 
in  gold  and  silver  of  manj'  thousand  pounds,  the 
name  of  son,  and  the  promise  of  a  rich  and  honour- 
able wife.  As  long  as  Theodoric  condescended  to 
serve,  he  supported  with  courage  and  tidelity  the 
cause  of  his  benefactor :  his  rapid  march  contri- 
buted to  the  restoration  of  Zeno  ;  and  in  the  second 
revolt,  the  Walamirs,  as  they  were  called,  pursued 
and  pressed  the  Asiatic  rebels,  till  they  left  an  easy 
victory  to  the  imperial  troops.''  But  the  faithful 
servant  was  suddenly  converted  into  a  formidable 
enemy,  who  spread  the  llames  of  war  from  Constan- 
tinople to  the  Adriatic  ;  many  flourishing  cities 
were  reduced  to  ashes,  and  the  agriculture  of  Thrace 
was  almost  extirpated  by  tlie  wanton  cruelty  of  the 
Goths,  who  deprived  their  captive  peasants  of  the 
right  hand  that  guided  the  plough.'  On  such  occa- 
sions, Theodoric  sustained  the  loud  and  specious 
reproach  of  disloyalty,  of  ingratitude,  and  of  in- 
satiate avarice,  which  could  be  only  excused  by 
the  hard  necessity  of  his  situation.  He  reigned, 
not  as  the  monarch,  but  as  the  minister,  of  a  fero- 
cious people,  whose  spirit  was  unbroken  by  slavery, 
and  impatient  of  real  or  imaginary  insults.  Tlieir 
poverty  was  incurable  ;  since  the  most  liberal  dona- 
tives were  soon  dissipated  in  wasteful  luxury,  and 
the  most  fertile  estates  became  barren  in  their 
hands ;  they  despised,  but  they  envied,  the  labori- 
ous provincials  ;  and  when  their  subsistence  had 
failed,  the  Ostrogoths  embraced  the  familiar  re- 
sources of  war  and  rapine.  It  had  been  the  wish 
of  Theodoric,  (such  at  least  was  his  declaration,)  to 
lead  a  peaceable,  obscure,  obedient  life,  on  the  con- 
fines of  Scythia,  till  the  Byzantine  court,  by  splen- 
did and  fallacious  promises,  seduced  him  to  attack 
a  confederate  tribe  of  Goths,  who  had  been  engaged 
in  the  party  of  Basiliseus.  He  marched  from  his 
station  in  Ma-sia,  on  the  solemn  assurance  that  be- 
fore he  reached  Adrianople,  he  should  meet  a  plen- 
tiful convoy  of  provisions,  and  a  reinforcement  of 
eight  thousand  horse  and  thirty  thousand  foot,  while 
the  legions  of  Asia  were  encamped  at  Heraelea  to 
second  his  operations.  These  measures  were  dis- 
appointed by  mutual  jealousy.  As  he  advanced 
into  Thrace,  the  son  of  Theodcmir  found  an  in- 
hospitable solitude,  and  his  Gothic  followers,  with 
a  heavy  train  of  horses,  of  mules,  and  of  waggons, 
were  betrayed  by  their  guides  among  the  rocks  and 
precipices  of  Mount  Sondis,  where  he  was  assaulted 
by  the  arms  and  invectives  of  Theodoric  the  son  of 

k  In  ipsis  cong:re^'iionis  tu:e  foiiliii*;  cessit  invasor,  cnni  profiiqo  ]ier 
te  sceptra  redderentur  de  salute  diilutaiiti.  Kimodius  tlieii  '(iioeeeds 
(p.  1596,  1.597.  t<mi.  i.  SirnUMid.)  to  tr.lnsj)ort  his  lierojoii  a  flying 
fln^nii)  into  ^Ethiopia,  beyond  the  tropic  of  Cancer.  The  evidence 
of  tile  Vale.^ian  Franfinent,  (p.  717.)  Lilieratn.'),  (lirev.  Kutych.  c.  25,  p. 
1 18.)  and  Theophaues,  (p.  12.)  is  more  .sober  and  rational. 

I  Tliis  cruel  practice  is  specially  imputed  to  the  Triarian  fioths, 
less  li.trt>arous,  as  it  should  seem,  than  the  iVatamirs ;  hut  the  son  of 
Tlieodemir  is  cliar;;ed  with  the  ruin  of  many  Roman  cities.  {Malchus, 
Excerpt.  Les.  p.  95.) 

m  Jornaodes  (c.  56,  57.  p.  696.)  displays  the  services  of  Theodoric, 
coofesses  iiis  rewards,  but  dissemhlesliis  revolt,  of  which  such  curious 


Triarius.  From  a  neighbouring  height,  his  artful 
rival  harangued  the  camp  of  the  Wnlamirs,  and 
braiided  their  leader  with  the  opprobrious  names  of 
child,  of  madman,  of  perjured  traitor,  the  enemy  of 
his  blood  and  nation.  "  Are  you  ignorant,"  ex- 
claimed the  son  of  Triarius,  "  that  it  is  the  constant 
policy  of  the  Romans  to  destroy  the  Goths  by  each 
other's  swords  ?  Are  you  insensible  that  the  victor 
in  this  unnatural  contest  will  be  exposed,  and 
justly  exposed,  to  their  implacable  revenge  ?  Where 
are  those  warriors,  my  kinsmen  and  thy  own,  whose 
widows  now  lament  that  their  lives  were  sacrificed 
to  thy  rash  ambition  ?  Where  is  the  wealth  which 
thy  soldiers  possessed  when  they  were  first  allured 
from  their  native  homes  to  enlist  under  thy  stand- 
ard? Each  of  them  was  then  master  of  three  or 
four  horses  ;  they  now  follow  thee  ou  foot  like 
slaves,  through  the  deserts  of  Thrace  ;  those  men 
who  were  tempted  by  the  hope  of  measuring  gold 
with  a  bushel,  those  brave  men  who  are  as  free  and 
as  noble  as  thyself."  A  language  so  well  suited  to 
the  temper  of  the  Goths,  excited  clamour  and  dis- 
content ;  and  the  son  of  Theodemir,  apprehensive 
of  being  left  alone,  was  compelled  to  embrace  his 
brethren,  and  to  imitate  the  example  of  Roman 
perfidy.™ 

In  every  state  of  his  fortune,  the  He  undertakes 
prudence  and  firmness  of  Theodoric  'I'taiy.™'''""  "" 
were  equally  conspicuous  ;  whether  he  •*■  ".  489. 
threatened  Constantinople  at  the  head  of  the  con- 
federate Goths,  or  retreated  with  a  faithful  band  to 
the  mountains  and  sea-coast  of  Epirus.  At  length 
the  accidental  death  of  the  son  of  Triarius"  destroy- 
ed the  balance  which  the  Romans  had  been  so 
anxious  to  preserve,  the  whole  nation  acknowledged 
the  supremacy  of  the  Amali,  and  the  Byzantine 
court  subscribed  an  ignominious  and  oppressive 
treaty."  The  senate  had  already  declared,  that  it 
was  necessary  to  choose  a  party  among  the  Goths, 
since  the  public  was  unequal  to  the  support  of  their 
united  forces  ;  a  subsidy  of  two  thousand  pounds 
of  gold,  with  the  ample  pay  of  thirteen  thousand 
men,  were  required  for  the  least  considerable  of 
their  armies  jf  and  the  Isaurians,  who  guarded  not 
the  empire  but  the  emperor,  enjoyed,  besides  the 
privilege  of  rapine,  an  annual  pen.sion  of  five  thou- 
sand pounds.  The  sagacious  mind  of  Theodoric 
soon  perceived  that  he  was  odious  to  the  Romans, 
and  suspected  by  the  barbarians  ;  he  understood  the 
popular  murmur,  that  his  subjects  were  exposed  in 
their  frozen  huts  to  intolerable  hardships,  while 
their  king  was  dissolved  in  the  luxury  of  Greece, 
and  he  prevented  the  painful  alternative  of  encoun- 
tering the  Goths,  as  the  champion,  or  of  leading 

details  have  been  preserved  by  Malchus.  (Excerpt.  l,cgat,  p.  78— 97.) 
Marcellmus.  a  domestic  of  Justinian,  under  whose  fourth  consulship 
(.A.  D.  534.)  he  conipo.sed  his  Chronicle,  (Scaliser,  Thesaurus  Tern. 
ptirum,  P.  ii.  p.  34 — 57.)  betrays  his  prejudice  and  passion  :  in  Grjeciam 
debacchantem  .  ,  .  Zenunis  muniticcntut  peiie  pacatus  .  .  .  beucticiis 
nniiquani  satiatus,  &c, 

u  As  he  was  riding  in  his  own  camp,  an  liuruly  hor^  threw  hiin 
against  the  point  of  a  spear  which  luin^  before  a  tent,  or  was  fixed  on  ,i 
waj^pon.  (Marcellin.  iti  Cbroi).  Kv,af:rius,  1,  iii.  c,  25.) 

o  See  Malchus  (p.  91.)  and  Evagrius,  (I.  iii.  c.  35.) 

P  Malchus,  p,  85.  In  a  single  actiuti,  which  was  tlecidetl  by  the  skill 
and  discipline  of  Sabiniaii,  Theodoric  could  lose  5000  iiien. 
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them  to  tlic  licld  as  tlic  enemy,  of  Zcno.  Em- 
bracing an  enterprise  worthy  of  liis  courage  and 
ambition,  Theodoric  addressed  the  emperor  in  the 
I'oIloH  ing  words  :  '•  Although  your  servant  is  main- 
tained in  allUience  by  your  lil)erality,  graciously 
listen  to  the  wishes  of  my  heart !  Italy,  the  inherit- 
ance of  yotir  predecessors,  and  Konie  itself,  the 
head  and  mistress  of  the  world,  now  tluetuate  un- 
der the  violence  and  oppression  of  Odoacer  the 
mercenary.  Direct  me,  with  my  national  troops, 
to  march  against  the  tyrant.  If  I  fall,  you  will  be 
relieved  from  an  expensive  and  troublesome  friend  : 
if,  with  the  divine  permission,  I  succeed,  I  shall 
govern  in  your  name,  and  to  your  glory,  the  Hu- 
man senate,  and  the  part  of  the  republic  delivered 
from  slavery  by  my  victorious  arms."  The  pro- 
posal of  Theodoric  was  accepted,  and  perhaps  had 
been  suggested,  by  the  Byzantine  court.  But  the 
forms  of  the  commission  or  grant,  appear  to  have 
been  expressed  with  a  prudent  ambiguity,  which 
might  be  explained  by  the  event ;  and  it  was  left 
doubtful,  whether  the  conqueror  of  Italy  should 
reign  as  the  lieutenant,  the  vassal,  or  the  ally  of 
the  emperor  of  the  cast.'' 

The  reputation  both  of  the  leader 
and  of  the  war  difl'used  a  universal 
ardour  ;  the  Walumirs  were  multiplied  by  the 
Gothic  swarms  already  engaged  in  the  service,  or 
seated  in  llie  provinces,  of  the  empire  ;  and  each 
bold  barbarian,  who  had  heard  of  the  wealth  and 
beauty  of  Italy,  was  impatient  to  seek,  through  the 
most  perilous  adventures,  the  possession  of  such 
enchanting  objects.  The  march  of  Theodoric  must 
1)6  considered  as  the  emigration  of  an  entire  people : 
the  wives  and  children  of  the  Goths,  their  aged  pa- 
rents, and  most  precious  etfeets,  were  carefully 
transported ;  and  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
heavy  baggage  that  now  followed  the  camp,  by  the 
loss  of  two  thousand  waggons,  which  had  been 
sustained  in  a  single  action  in  the  war  of  Epirus. 
For  their  subsistence,  the  Goths  depended  on  the 
magazines  of  corn,  which  was  ground  in  portable 
mills  by  the  hands  of  their  women  ;  on  the  milk 
and  flesh  of  their  (locks  and  herds  ;  on  the  casual 
produce  of  the  chace  ;  and  upon  the  contributions 
which  they  might  impose  on  all  who  should  presume 
to  dispute  the  passage,  or  to  refuse  their  friendly 
assistance.  Notwithstanding  these  precautions,  they 
were  exposed  to  the  danger,  and  almost  to  the  dis- 
tress, of  famine,  in  a  march  of  seven  hundred  miles, 
which  had  been  undertaken  in  the  depth  of  a  rigor- 
ous winter.  Since  the  fall  of  tlu-  Boman  power, 
Dacia  and  Pannonia  no  longer  exhibited  the  rich 
prospect  of  populous  cities,  well  cultivated  lields, 
and  convenient  highways  :  the  reign  of  barbarism 
and  desolation  was  restored,  and  the  tribes  of  Bul- 


q  .Tnrnandes  [c.  57.  p.  6D6,  697.)  lias  abridged  Uie  great  history  of 
Cassiocloriiis.  Stfe,  comparr,  atitl  rrfniicilw,  I'rocfipiils,  (Gothic,  f.  i. 
c.  \.)  the  Vali.«iaii  Fragmcut,  (p.  718.)  Theophaiies,  (p.  113.)  and  Mar- 
celliiiii..  rill  Cliron.) 

r  Thcoilnric's  march  is  supplied  and  illustrated  by  Ennodius.  (p.  1.^j9S 
—1002.)  when  the  bombast  ot  the  oration  is  translated  into  the  language 
of  common  sense. 


garians,  Gepidie,  and  Sarmatians,  who  had  occu- 
pied the  vacant  province,  were  prompted  by  their 
native  fierceness,  or  the  solicitations  of  Odoacer, 
to  resist  the  progress  of  his  enemy.  In  many  ob- 
scure though  bloody  battles  Theodi>ri<^  fought  and 
vanquished  ;  till  at  length,  surmounting  every  ob- 
stacle by  skilful  conduct  anti  persevering  courage, 
lie  descended  from  the  .lulian  Alps,  and  dis- 
played his  invincible  banners  on  the  confines  of 
Italy.' 

Odoacer,  a  rival  not  unworthy  of  his  jhe  three  de- 
arms,  had  already  occupied  the  advan-  feats  of  odoacer, 
tageous  and  well-known  post  of  the  An;;.  28. 
river  Sontius  near  tlie  ruins  of  Aqui-  A.'b !4;io'. 
leia,  at  tlie  head  of  a  powerful  host,  Au-ust. 
whose  independent  kiiiys' or  leaders  disdained  the 
duties  of  subordination  and  the  prudence  of  delays. 
No  sooner  had  Theodoric  granted  a  short  repo.se  and 
refreshment  to  his  wearied  cavalry,  than  he  boldly 
attacked  the  fortifications  of  the  enemy  ;  the  Ostro- 
goths showed  more  ardour  to  ae(|uire,  than  the 
mercenaries  to  defend,  the  lands  of  Italy;  and  the 
reward  of  the  first  victory  was  the  possession  of  the 
Venetian  province  as  far  as  the  walls  of  Verona. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city,  on  the  steep 
banks  of  the  rapid  Adige,  he  was  opposed  by  a  new 
army,  reinforced  in  its  numbers,  and  not  impaired 
in  its  courage  :  the  contest  was  more  obstinate,  but 
the  event  was  .still  more  decisive  ;  Odoacer  fled  to 
Bavenna,  Theodoric  advanced  to  Milan,  and  the 
vanquished  troops  saluted  their  conqueror  with  loud 
acclamations  of  respect  and  fidelity.  But  their  want 
either  of  eon.stancy  or  of  faith,  soon  exposed  him  to 
the  most  imminent  danger ;  his  vanguard,  with  seve- 
ral Gothic  counts,  which  had  been  rashly  intrusted 
to  a  deserter,  was  betrayed  and  destroyed  near 
Faenza  by  his  double  treachery  ;  Odoacer  again  ap- 
peared master  of  the  field,  and  the  invader,  strongly 
intrenched  in  his  cam])  of  Pavia,  was  reduced  to 
solicit  the  aid  of  a  kindred  nation,  the  Visigoths  of 
Gaul.  In  the  course  of  this  history,  the  most  vora- 
cious appetite  for  war  will  be  abundantly  satiated; 
nor  can  I  much  lament  that  our  dark  and  imperfect 
materials  do  not  afl'ord  a  more  ample  narrative  of 
the  distress  of  Italy,  and  of  the  fierce  conflict, 
which  was  finally  decided  by  the  abilities,  experi- 
ence, and  valour  of  the  Gothic  king.  Immediately 
before  the  battle  of  Verona,  he  visited  the  tent  of 
his  mother'  and  sister,  and  requested,  that  on  a  day 
the  most  illustrious  festival  of  his  life,  they  would 
adorn  him  with  the  rich  garments  which  they  had 
worked  with  their  own  hands.  "  Our  glory,"  said 
he,  "is  mutual  and  inseparable.  You  are  known 
to  the  world  as  the  mother  of  Theodoric  ;  and  it 
becomes  me  to  prove,  that  I  am  the  genuine  off- 
spring of  those  heroes   from   whom   I   claim  my 


B  Tot  reges,  &c.  (Ennndius,  p.  1(302.)  We  must  recollect  bow  much 
the  royal  title  wjls  multiplied  and  dej;raded,  anil  that  the  niercenaricK 
uf  Italy  were  the  fragments  of  inani^  tribes  and  nations. 

t  See  Knnodius,  p.  Ili03,  KiOt.  Siince  the  orator,  in  the  kind's  pre. 
sence,  could  mention  and  praise  his  mother,  we  may  conehule  that  the 
nia;;nanimity  of  Theodoric  was  Dot  iiurt  by  the  vulgar  reproaches  of 
concubine  and  bastard. 
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descent."  The  wife  or  concubine  of  Theodemir 
was  inspired  with  the  spirit  of  German  matrons, 
who  esteemed  tlieir  sons'  honour  far  above  their 
safety  ;  and  it  is  reported,  that  in  a  desperate 
action,  when  Theodoric  himself  was  hurried  along 
by  the  torrent  of  a  flying  crowd,  she  boldly  met  them 
at  the  entrance  of  the  camp,  and,  by  her  generous 
reproaches,  drove  them  back  on  the  swords  of  the 
enemy." 

His  capitulation  From  the  Alps  to  the  extremity  of 
a"'d''4m'  Calabria,  Theodoric  reigned  by  the 
siarcli  5.  right  of  conquest :  the  Vandal  ambas- 
sadors surrendered  the  island  of  Sicily,  as  a  lawful 
appendage  of  his  kingdom ;  and  he  was  accepted 
as  the  deliverer  of  Rome  by  the  senate  and  people, 
who  had  shut  their  gates  against  the  flying  usurper.^ 
Ravenna  alone,  secure  in  the  fortifications  of  art 
and  nature,  still  sustained  a  siege  of  almost  three 
years ;  and  the  daring  sallies  of  Odoacer  carried 
slaughter  and  dismay  into  the  Gothic  camp.  At 
length,  destitute  of  provisions,  and  hopeless  of  re- 
lief, that  unfortunate  monarch  yielded  to  the  groans 
of  his  subjects  and  the  clamours  of  his  soldiers.  A 
treaty  of  peace  was  negociated  by  the  bishop  of 
Ravenna ;  the  Ostrogoths  were  admitted  into  the 
city,  and  the  hostile  kings  consented,  under  the 
sanction  of  an  oath,  to  rule  with  equal  and  undivided 
authority  the  provinces  of  Italy.  The  event  of  such 
an  agreement  may  be  easily  foreseen.  After  some 
days  had  been  devoted  to  the  semblance  of  joy  and 
friendship,  Odoacer,  in  the  midst  of  a  solemn  ban- 
quet, was  stabbed  by  the  hand,  or  at  least  by  the 
command,  of  his  rival.  Secret  and  effectual  orders 
had  been  previously  despatched ;  the  faithless  and 
rapacious  mercenaries,  at  the  same  moment,  and 
without  resistance,  were  universally  massacred ; 
and  the  royalty  of  Theodoric  was  proclaimed  by  the 
Goths,  with  the  tardy,  reluctant,  ambiguous  consent 
of  the  emperor  of  the  east.  The  design  of  a  con- 
.spiracy  was  imputed,  according  to  the  usual  forms, 
to  the  prostrate  tyrant ;  but  his  innocence,  and  the 
guilt  of  his  conqueror,  y  are  sufficiently  proved  by 
the  advantageous  treaty  which /orce  would  not  sin- 
cerely have  granted,  nor  weakness  have  rashly  in- 
fringed. The  jealousy  of  power,  and  the  mischiefs 
of  discord,  may  suggest  a  more  decent  apology,  and 
a  sentence  less  rigorous  may  be  pronounced  against 
a  crime  which  was  necessary  to  introduce  into  Italy 

u  This  anecdote  is  related  on  the  modern  but  respectable  authority  of 
Sigoiiius:  (Oil.  loni.  i.  p.  580.  De  Occident.  Imp.  I.  xv.)  bis  words  are 
curious— "  M  ould  you  return!"  &c.  She  presented,  and  almost  dis. 
played,  the  orif;iniiI  recess. 

X  Hist.  iMiscell.  I.  XV.  a  Roman  history  from  Janus  to  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, an  Epitome  of  Eutrnpiiis,  Paulus  Diaconus,  and  Theophanes, 
wliich  IMuratori  has  published  from  a  iMS.  in  the  Ambrosiau  library. 
(Script.  Kernm  Italicarum,  toni.  i.  p.  100.; 

y  Procopius  (Giithie.  1.  i.  c.i  )  approves  himselfan  impartial  sceptic; 
tftiAot  ....  du.Xepui  TpoTTw  tKTCiie.  f'a.ssiodorins  {ni  Chron.)  and  Enno. 
dius  (p.  1604.)  are  loyal  and  credulous,  and  the  testimony  of  the  Vale, 
sian  Fragment  (p.  718.)  may  justify  their  belief.  Marcel'linus  spits  the 
venom  of  a  Greek  subject — jierjuriis  illectus,  interfectusiiue  est,  fin 
Chron.) 

«  The  sonorous  and  servile  oration  of  Ennodius  was  pronounced  at 
Milan  or  Ravenua  in  the  years  507  or  508.  (Sirmond,  torn.  i.  p.  1G15.) 
Two  or  three  years  afterwards,  the  orator  was  rewarded  with  the  bishop. 
rick  of  I'avia,  which  he  held  till  his  death  in  the  year  .521.  (Dupin. 
Bihhol.  Ecclcs.  torn.  T.  p.  II— 14.  See  Saxii  Onomasticou,  torn.  ii.  v. 
J2.)  ' 

•  Our  best  materials  are  occa-sional  hints  from  Procopius  anil  the 
V  alesian  Fragments,  which  was  discovered  by  Sirmond,  and  is  pub. 
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a  generation  of  public  felicity.  The 
living  author  of  this  felicity  w  as  auda-  doric  king  of 
ciou.sly  praised  in  his  own  presence  by  a.  D.  493. 
sacred  and  profane  orators;'  but  his-  /'n'^sln 
tory  (in  his  time  she  was  mute  and  August  30. 
inglorious)  has  not  left  any  just  representation  of 
the  events  which  displayed,  or  of  the  defects  which 
clouded,  the  virtues  of  Theodoric.*  One  record  of 
his  fame,  the  volume  of  public  epistles  compo.sed  by 
Cassiodorius  in  the  royal  name,  is  still  extant,  and 
has  obtained  more  implicit  credit  than  it  seems  to 
deserve.''  They  exhibit  the  forms,  rather  than  the 
substance,  of  his  government ;  and  we  should  vainly 
search  for  the  pure  and  spontaneous  sentiments  of 
the  barbarian  amidst  the  declamation  and  learning 
of  a  sophist,  the  wi.shes  of  a  Roman  senator,  the 
precedents  of  office,  and  the  vague  professions, 
which,  in  every  court  and  on  every  occasion  com- 
pose the  language  of  discreet  ministers.  The  repu- 
tation of  Theodoric  may-  repose  with  more  confidence 
on  the  visible  peace  and  prosperity  of  a  reign  of 
thirty-three  years ;  the  unanimous  esteem  of  his  ow'n 
times  ;  and  the  memory  of  his  wisdom  and  courage, 
his  justice  and  humanity,  which  was  deeply  im- 
pressed on  the  minds  of  the  Goths  and  Italians. 

The  partition  of  the  lands  of  Italy,  partition  of 
of  which  Theodoric  assigned  the  third  i^""!'. 
part  to  his  soldiers,  is  honourably  arraigned  as  the 
sole  injustice  of  his  life.  And  even  this  act  may  be 
fairly  justified  by  the  example  of  Odoacer,  the  rights 
of  conquest,  the  true  interest  of  the  Italians,  and 
the  sacred  duty  of  subsisting  a  whole  people,  who, 
on  the  faith  of  his  promises,  had  transported  them- 
selves into  a  distant  land.'=  Under  the  reign  of 
Theodoric,  and  in  the  happy  climate  of  Italy,  the 
Goths  soon  multiplied  to  a  formidable  host  of  two 
hundred  thousand  men,""  and  the  whole  amount  of 
their  families  may  be  computed  by  the  ordinary  ad- 
dition of  women  and  children.  Their  invasion  of 
property,  a  part  of  which  must  have  been  already 
vacant,  was  disguised  by  the  generous  but  improper 
name  of  hospitality  ;  these  unwelcome  guests  were 
irregularly  dispersed  over  the  face  of  Italy,  and  the 
lot  of  each  barbarian  w  as  adequate  to  his  birth  and 
office,  the  number  of  his  followers,  and  the  rustic 
wealth  which  he  possessed  in  slaves  and  cattle. 
The  distinctions  of  noble  and  plebeian  were  acknow- 
ledged ; '  but  the  lands  of  every  freeman  were  ex- 

lishcd  at  the  end  of  Ammianus  IMarcellinus.-  The  author's  name  is  un- 
known, and  his  style  is  barbarous  ;  but  (n  his  various  facts  he  exhibits 
the  knnwledfie,  without  the  passions,  of  a  contemporary.  The  presi- 
dent I^Iontesquieu  had  formed  the  plan  of  a  history  of  Theodoric, 
which  at  a  distance  mi;;ht  appear  a  rich  antl  iiitereslinp:  subject. 

h  Tile  best  edition  of  f'ariaium  Libri  xii.  is  that  of  Job.  Garretius  ; 
(Rotoniai;i,  1679.  in  0|>p.  Cassiodor.  a  vol.  in  fol.)  but  they  deserved 
and  reijinred  such  an  editor  as  the  marquis  Scipio  MatTei,  who  thought 
of  publishing  them  at  Verona.  The  Barbara  Etfganza  {as  it  is  in- 
geniously named  by  Tiraboschi)  is  never  simple,  and  seldom  perspi- 
cuous. 

r  Procopius,  Gothic.  I.  i.  r.  i.  Variarum,  ii.  TNIatTci  (Verona  Illns- 
trata,  I*,  i.  p.  228,)  exaffi;erates  the  injustice  of  the  Goths,  whom  he 
hated  as  an  Italian  noble.  The  plebeian  Muralori  crouches  under  their 
oppies\iini. 

d  l'r..n.]>ins,  Goth.  1.  iii.  c.  4.  21.  F.nnodius  describes  (p.  1612,  I6la) 
the  military  arts  and  increasin;^  nunitiers  of  the  Goths. 

e  When  Theodoric  gave  his  sisti-r  to  the  king  of  the  Vandals,  she 
sailed  for  Africa  with  a  guard  of  1000  noble  (ioths  each  of  whom  was 
attciulcd  by  five  armed  followers.  (Procop.  \'andal,  I.  i.  c.  3.)  The 
Gothic  nobility  roust  have  been  as  numerous  as  brave. 
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ciiipt  from  taxes,  and  lie  enjoyed  the  inestimable 
privilege  of  bcins;  subject  only  to  the  laws  of  his 
country.'  Fashion,  and  even  eonvenienee,  soon 
persuaded  the  concjuerors  to  assume  the  more  ele- 
gant dress  of  the  natives,  but  they  still  |)ersisted  in 
the  use  of  their  motlier-tonfjue  ;  and  their  i-ontempt 
for  the  Latin  .schools  was  applauilcd  by  Theodorie 
himself,  who  fjratilied  their  prejudices,  or  his  own, 
by  deelarin;;,  that  the  child  who  had  trembled  at  a 
rod,  would  never  dare  to  look  upon  a  sword.B  Dis- 
tress miftht  .sometimes  provoke  the  indi>;ent  Roman 
to  assume  the  ferocious  manners  which  were  insen- 
sibly relin(|uished  by  the  rich  and  luxurious  barba- 
rian : ''  but  these  nuitual  conversions  were  not  encou- 
raged by  the  policy  of  a  uujnareh  who])erpetuated  the 
Separation  of  ihe  s'^paration  of  the  Italians  and  Goths; 
reserving  the  former  for  the  arts  of 
peace,  and  the  latter  for  the  service  of 
war.  To  accomplish  this  design,  he  .studie<l  to  pro- 
tect his  industrious  subjects,  and  to  moderate  the 
violence  without  enervating  the  valour  of  his  sol- 
diers, wlio  were  maintained  for  the  public  defence. 
They  held  their  lands  and  benetices  as  a  military 
stipend  ;  at  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  they  were  pre- 
pared to  march  under  the  conduct  of  their  provincial 
officers ;  and  the  whole  extent  of  Italy  was  distri- 
buted into  the  several  quarters  of  a  well-regulated 
camp.  The  service  of  the  palace  and  of  the  fron- 
tiers was  performed  by  choice  or  by  rotation  ;  and 
each  extraordinary  fatigue  was  recompensed  by  an 
increa.se  of  pay  and  occasional  donatives.  Theo- 
dorie had  convinced  his  brave  companions,  that 
empire  must  be  acquired  and  defended  by  the  same 
arts.  After  his  example,  they  strove  to  excel  in  the 
use,  not  only  of  the  lance  and  sword,  the  instru- 
ments of  their  victories,  but  of  the  missile  weapons, 
which  they  were  too  much  inclined  to  neglect ;  and 
the  lively  image  of  war  was  displayed  in  the  daily 
exercise  and  annual  reviews  of  the  Gothic  cavalry. 
A  firm  though  gentle  discipline  imposed  the  habits 
of  modesty,  obedience,  and  temperance ;  and  the 
Goths  were  instructed  to  spare  the  people,  to  reve- 
rence the  laws,  to  understand  the  duties  of  civil 
society,  and  to  disclaim  the  barbarous  licence  of 
judicial  comliat  and  private  revenge.' 


f  See  the  acknowledgment  of  Godiie  liberty,  Var.  v.  .30. 

K  Procfipius,  Goth.  1.  i.  c.  2.  'I'lie  lioinati  brtys  learnt  the  lanjjnnge 
(Var.  viii,  '21.)  of  the  fjoths.  Their  (general  i;;norance  i5  iitil  destroy,! 
l>y  the  exceptions  of  Anialasuntlia,  a  female,  who  mi;;ht  stndy  withont 
sl'iame,  or  of  Theodatns,  whose  learning  provoked  the  iiidi;;nation  and 
contempt  of  his  conntrymen. 

h  A  rtayioK  of  Theodorie  was  fonnded  on  experience:  *'  Romanus 
miser  iniitatnr  (jothnm  ;  el  iitilis  {dives j  Gotlnis  imitatnr  Konianitin." 
(See  the  Fra;in)etil  and  Notes  of  Valesins,  p.  710  ) 

i  The  view  of  the  military  establishment  of  the  Goths  in  Italy,  is 
collected  from  the  ICpistU.5  of  Cissiodorins.  (Var.  i.  24.  40.  iii.  3.  24.  48. 
i».  13,  14.  V.  26,  27.  viii.  3,  4.  2.1.)  They  are  ilhl^trated  liy  the  learned 
Mascon.  (Ilisl.  of  the  (iermans,  I.  xi.  40—44.     AnnotatiiHi  xiv.) 

k  Sw  the  clearness  and  vigonr  of  his  ne:rociat ions  in  Kninidins,  (p. 
1607.)  and  Cassiodorins,  (Var.  iii.  1—4.  iv.  13  v.  43,  44.)  who  tjives  the 
dilTerent  styles  of  friendship,  connsel,  expostulation,  &e. 

I  Kven  of  his  talde  (Var.  vi.  9  )  and  palace,  (vii.  .5  )  Tliea(hiiiration 
of  straoRers  is  represented  as  the  most  rational  motive  to. justify  these 
vain  expens(Mi,  and  to  stimulate  the  diligeiu-e  of  the  ofticcrs  to  whom 
those  (irovinees  were  intrnsled. 

m  See  the  public  and  private  alliances  of  the  Gothic  monarch,  witti 
the  Duriiiindians,  (Var.  i.  4.'>.  4B.)  with  the  Franks,  (ii.  40.)  with  the 
Thurin;.'ians,  (iv.  i.)  and  with  the  Vandals,  (v.  i.)  l-^ach  of  these  epis. 
lies  atTords  some  curious  knowledge  of  tlic  policy  and  manners  of  the 
harbariatis. 

o  His  political  system  may  be  observed  iii  Cassiodorius,  (Var.  iv.  1. 


Among  the  barbarians  of  the  west,  y„^,^„  ^^-^^ 
the  victory  of  Theodorie  had  spread  a  of  Theodorie 
general  alarm.  Hut  as  .soon  as  it  appeared  that  he 
was  satistied  with  conquest  and  desirous  of  peace, 
terror  was  changed  into  respect,  and  Ihey  submitted 
lo  a  powerful  mediation,  which  was  uniformly  eni- 
pliiyed  for  tlie  best  purposes  of  reconciling  their 
quarrels  and  civilizing  their  manners.''  The  am- 
bassadors who  resorted  to  Ravenna  from  the  most 
distant  countries  of  Europe,  admired  his  wisdom, 
magnihcence,'  and  courtesy  ;  and  if  he  sometimes  ac- 
cepted either  slaves  or  arms,  white  horses  or  strange 
animals,  the  gift  of  a  sun-dial,  u  water-clock,  or  a 
musician,  admonished  even  the  ])rinee  of  (iaul,  of 
the  superior  art  and  industry  of  his  Italian  subjects. 
His  domestic  alliances,™  a  wife,  two  daughters,  a 
sister,  and  a  niece,  united  the  family  of  Theodorie 
with  the  kings  of  the  Franks,  the  Uurgundians,  the 
Visigoths,  the  Vandals,  and  the  Thiiringians,  and 
contributed  to  maintain  the  harmony,  or  at  least  the 
balance,  of  the  great  republic  of  the  west."  It  is 
dilliciilt  in  the  dark  forests  of  Germany  and  Poland 
to  pursue  the  emigrations  of  the  Heruli,  a  fierce 
people,  who  disdained  the  use  of  armour,  and  who 
condemned  their  widows  and  aged  parents  not  to 
survive  the  loss  of  their  husbands,  or  the  decay  of 
their  strength."  The  king  of  these  savage  warriors 
solicited  the  friendship  of  Theodorie,  and  was  ele- 
vated to  the  rank  of  his  son,  according  to  the  bar- 
baric rites  of  a  military  adoption.''  From  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic,  the  ^'Estians,  or  Livonians,  laid  their 
ofl'erings  of  native  amber  "<  at  the  feet  of  a  prince, 
whose  fame  had  excited  them  to  undertake  an  un- 
known and  dangerous  journey  of  fifteen  hundred 
miles.  With  the  country  ■■  from  whence  the  Gothic 
nation  derived  their  origin,  he  maintained  a  fre- 
quent and  friendly  correspondence  ;  the  Italians 
were  clothed  in  the  rich  sables' of  Sweden  ;  and 
one  of  its  sovereigns,  after  a  voluntary  or  reluctant 
abdication,  found  a  hospitable  retreat  in  the  palace 
of  Ravenna.  He  had  reigned  over  one  of  the  thir- 
teen populous  tribes  who  cultivated  a  small  portion 
of  the  great  island  or  peninsula  of  Scandinavia,  to 
which  the  vague  appellation  of  Tliule  has  been 
sometimes   applied.      That  northern    region    was 


ix.  1 .)  Jornandes,  (c.  58.  p.  698,  609.)  and  the  Valesian  Fraument,  (p.  720, 
721.)     Peace,  honourable  peace,  was  the  constant  aim  of  Theodoiic. 

o  The  curious  reader  may  contemplate  the  Heruli  of  I*rocopiiis, 
(Goth.  I.  ii.  c.  14.)  and  the  patient  reader  may  plunge  into  the  dark 
and  minute  researches  of  M.  de  Buat.  (Hist,  des  t*euples  Anciciis,  torn, 
ix.  p.  348  — 39(j.) 

p  \  ariarum,  iv.  2.  The  spirit  and  forms  of  this  martial  institution 
are  noticed  by  Cassiodorius ;  bvit  he  seems  to  have  only  transl.ited  the 
sentiments  of  the  Gothic  king  into  the  language  of  lloman  eloijuener. 

q  Cassiodorius.  who  quotes  Tacitus  to  the  /Estians,  the  unlettered 
savages  of  the  Rallic,  (Var.  v.  2.)  describes  the  amber  for  which  their 
shores  have  lieeii  famous,  as  the  gum  of  a  tree,  hardened  by  the  sun, 
and  purified  and  wafted  by  the  waves.  When  that  singular  substance 
is  analyzed  by  the  chemists,  it  yields  a  vegetable  oil  and  a  mineral  acid. 

r  Sranzia,  or  Thiile,  is  descrilied  by  Jornandes,  (c.  3.  p.  610 — 613.) 
and  Procopins.  (Goth.  1.  ii.  c  15  )  Neither  the  Goth  nor  the  (Jreek 
had  visited  the  country,  both  had  conversed  with  the  natives  in  their 
exile  at  Itaveiinaor  Constantinople. 

•  Sajilieriiias  pelleii.  In  the  lime  of  Jornandes,  they  inhabited 
SurllianH,  the  proper  Sweden  ;  but  that  beantifol  rare  of  animals  has 
gradually  been  driven  into  the  eastern  parts  of  Siberia.  Sec  BufTon, 
(Hist.  Nat.  torn.  xiii.  p.  30D— 313.  qunrln  edition,)  Pennant,  (System 
of  lluadrupeds,  vol.  i.  p.  322— 328  )  Gmelin,  (Hist.  Gen.  des  Voyages, 
lom.  xviii.  p.  257,  258.)  and  Levesque,  ;Hist.  de  Russic,  torn.  V.  p.  165, 
166.  514,  515.) 
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peopled,  or  had  been  explored,  as  high  as  the 
sixty-eighth  degree  of  latitude,  where  the  natives 
of  the  polar  circle  enjoy  and  lose  the  presence 
of  the  sun  at  each  summer  and  winter  solstice 
during  an  equal  period  of  forty  days.'  The  long 
night  of  his  absence  or  death  was  the  mournful 
season  of  distress  and  anxiety,  till  the  messengers 
who  had  been  sent  to  the  mountain  fops,  descried 
the  lirst  rays  of  returning  light,  and  proclaimed 
to  the  plain  below  the  festival  of  his  resurrec- 
tion." 
HU  defensive  ^he  life  of  Theodoric  represents  the 
wars.  jajg  ^mj  meritorious  example  of  a 
barbarian,  who  sheathed  his  sword  in  the  pride  of 
victory  and  the  vigour  of  his  age.  A  reign  of  three 
and  thirty  years  was  consecrated  to  the  duties  of 
civil  government,  and  the  hostilities  in  which  he 
was  sometimes  involved,  were  speedily  terminated 
by  the  conduct  of  his  lieutenants,  the  discipline  of 
his  troops,  the  arms  of  his  allies,  and  even  by  the 
terror  of  his  name.  He  reduced,  under  a  strong  and 
regular  government,  the  unprofitable  countries  of 
RhcCtia,  Noricum,  Dalmatia,  and  Pannonia,  from 
the  source  of  the  Danube  and  the  territory  of  the 
Bavarians,''  to  the  petty  kingdom  erected  by  the 
Gepida;  on  the  ruins  of  Sirmium.  His  prudence 
could  not  safely  intrust  the  bulwark  of  Italy  to  such 
feeble  and  turbulent  neighbours  ;  and  his  justice 
might  claim  the  lands  which  they  oppressed,  either 
as  a  part  of  his  kingdom,  or  as  the  inheritance  of 
his  father.  The  greatness  of  a  servant,  who  was 
named  perfidious  because  he  was  successful,  awak- 
ened the  jealousy  of  the  emperor  Anastasius  ;  and 
a  war  was  kindled  on  the  Dacian  frontier,  by  the 
protection  which  the  Gothic  king,  in  the  vicissitude 
of  human  aflairs,  had  granted  to  one  of  the  descen- 
dants of  Attila.  Sabioian,  a  general  illustrious  by 
his  own  and  father's  merit,  advanced  at  the  head  of 
ten  thousand  Romans  ;  and  the  provisions  and  arms, 
which  filled  a  long  train  of  waggons,  were  distributed 
to  the  fiercest  of  the  Bulgarian  tribes.  But.  in  the 
fields  of  Margus,  the  eastern  powers  were  defeated 
by  the  inferior  forces  of  the  Goths  and  Huns ;  the 
lloner  and  even  the  hope  of  the  Roman  armies  was 
irretrievably  destroyed :  and  such  was  the  teiu- 
perance  with  which  Theodoric  had  inspired  his 
victorious  troops,  that  as  their  leader  had  not  given 
the  signal  of  pillage,  the  rich  spoils  of  the  enemy 

t  In  the  system  or  romnnre  of  M.  Cailly,  (Lettres  snr  les  Srienreset 
sur  tAtlaiitide,  tom.i.  p.  249—256.  torn.  ii.  p.  I1J_I3<|  )  |1„.  nlKeriix 
of  the  EdJa,  ami  the  annual  itratli  .nm)  revival  of  Ailonis  and  Osiris, 
are  the  alle;;orical  symbols  of  the  absence  and  return  of  the  sun  in  the 
Arctic  re-rions.  The  iny:enious  writer  is  a  worthy  disciple  of  the  preat 
liofTon  ;  nor  is  it  e.Tsy  for  the  coldest  reason  to  withstand  the  macic  of 
their  philosophy. 

u  \vTti  re  (>i».\(Ta(C  r'l  ^(yi'^q  Tajv  ^oprwi'  e^i,  says  Procopius.  At 
present  a  rude  Manicheism  (sxenerous  enon::h]  prevails  among  the 
Samoyedes  in  Greenland  and  in  Lapland  ;  (Hist,  des  VovaRes  torn 
xviii.  p.  508,  .'iO!).  torn.  xix.  p.  10.'),  100.  5i7.  528.)  vet,  according  to 
Grotius,  Saniojuta-  co-luni  alqne  astra  adorant,  iiumina  hand  aliis  jiii- 
(jniora;  (de  KebusBelsicis,  I.  iv.  p.  338.  fulio  edition;)  a  sentence  which 
jacilns  would  not  have  disowned. 

x  See  the  Hist,  des  Peuples  Anciens,  &c.  toTU.  ix.  p.  255—273.  396 

SOI.  The  count  de  Buat  was  French  minister  at  the  court  of  Bavaria : 
a  liberal  cnriosily  prompted  his  inquiries  into  the  antiquities  of  the 
country,  and  that  curiosity  was  the  germ  of  twelve  respectable 
Volumes.  ' 

y  See  the  Gothic  transactions  on  the  Danube  and  in  Illvricuro,  in 
Jornandcs,  (c.  58.  p.  G09.)  Eonodius,  (p.  1607-1610.)  M.nrccllinus,  (in 


lav  untouched  at  their  feet.'     Exaspe-    ...        , 

^  "^  His  naval  arma- 

rated  by  this  disgrace,  the  Byzantine         meni, 
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court  despatched  two  hundred  ships 
and  eight  thousand  men  to  plunder  the  sea-coast  of 
Calabria  and  Apulia ;  they  assaulted  the  ancient 
city  of  Tarentum,  interrupted  the  trade  and  agricul- 
ture of  a  happy  country,  and  sailed  back  to  the 
Hellespont,  proud  of  their  piratical  victory  over  a 
people  whom  they  still  presumed  to  consider  as  their 
Rnmnn  brethren.'  Their  retreat  was  possibly  hast- 
ened by  the  activity  of  Theodoric  ;  Italy  was  cover- 
ed by  a  fleet  of  a  thousand  light  vessels,''  which  he 
constructed  with  incredible  despatch  ;  and  his  firm 
moderation  was  soon  rewarded  by  a  solid  and 
honourable  peace.  He  maintained  with  a  powerful 
hand  the  balance  of  the  west,  till  it  was  at  length 
overtlirown  by  the  ambition  of  Clnvis  ;  and  although 
unable  to  assist  his  rash  and  unfortunate  kinsman, 
the  king  of  the  Visigoths,  he  saved  the  remains  of  his 
family  and  people,  and  checked  the  Franks  in  the 
midst  of  their  victorious  career.  I  am  not  desir- 
ous to  prolong  or  repeat''  this  narrative  of  military 
events,  the  least  interesting  of  the  reign  of  Theodo- 
ric ;  and  shall  be  content  to  add,  that  the  Alemanni 
were  protected,'^  that  an  inroad  of  the  Burgundians 
was  severely  chastised,  and  that  the  conquest  of 
Aries  and  Marseilles  opened  a  free  communication 
with  the  Visigoths,  who  revered  him  both  as  a  na- 
tional protector,  and  as  the  guardian  of  his  grand- 
child, the  infant  son  of  Alaric.  Under  this  respect- 
able character,  the  king  of  Italy  restored  the  prae- 
torian praefectnre  of  the  Gauls,  reformed  some  abuses 
in  the  civil  government  of  Spain,  and  accepted  the 
annual  tribute  and  apparent  submission  of  its  mili- 
tary governor,  who  wisely  refused  to  trust  his  person 
in  the  palace  of  Ravenna.''  The  Gothic  sovereignty 
was  established  from  Sicily  to  the  Danube,  from 
Sirmium  or  Belgrade  to  the  Atlantic  ocean  ;  and 
the  Greeks  themselves  have  acknowledged  that 
Theodoric  reigned  over  the  fairest  portion  of  the 
western  empire.* 

The  union  of  tlie  Goths  and  Romans    civil  j;overn- 
might  have  C.xed  for  ages  the  tran-   me"' "f  H-'iy 

'^  ^  accordiir^  to  the 

sient   happiness   of    Italy ;    and   the    Roman  laws. 
first  of  nations,  a  new  people  of  free  subjects  and 
enlightened  soldiers,  might  have  gradually  arisen 
from  the  mutual  emulation  of  their  respective  vir- 
tues.    But  the  sublime  merit  of  guiding  or  second- 


riiron.  p.  41.  47,  48.)  and  Cassiodorius,  (,in  Cliron.  and  Var.  iii.  23.  50. 
iv.  1.1,  vii.  I.  24.  viii.  9,  10,  11.21.  ix.8.  9) 

1.  I  cannot  forbear  transcribinsr  the  liberal  and  classic  style  of  Const 
Mareellinns:  Romanus  comes  domesticorum,  et  Rnslicus  comes  scho. 
lariornm  cum  centum  armalis  navibus,  totidemque  dromnnibus,  oclo 
niillia  militum  armatornm  secum  ferentibus.ad  devastaniia  Italiif  littora 
prnct-ssenint.  et  usque  ad  Tarentum  antiiiuis-simam  eivilateni  ag^ressi 
stint;  reniensoipie  niari  inluuiestam  victoriam  quam  piratico  austi 
R'lmani  ex  Romanis  rapuertnit,  Anastasio  Civsari  reporlarunt,  (in 
Chrnn.  p.  48.)  See  Variar.  i.  16.  ii.  .T8. 

.1  See  the  royal  orders  and  instructions,  (^'a^.  iv.  15.  v.  16 — 20.) 
These  armed  boats  .should  he  still  smaller  than  tlic  thousand  vessels  of 
Auamemiioii  at  the  siejje  of  Troy.  b  Supra,  p.  624,  625. 

c  Eiinoilius(p.  1610.)  and  Cassiodorius,  in  the  royal  name,  (Var.  ii. 
41.)  n-cord  hissalntarv  protection  of  the  Alemanni. 

d  The  Gothic  transirtions  in  Gaul  and  Spain  are  represented  with 
some  perplexitv  in  Cassiodorius,  (\'ar.  iii.  32.  ,T8.  41  43,  44.  v.  39.) 
.lornandc",  (c.  .W.  p.  698.  (8"J  )  and  Procopius,  (Golh.  I.  i.  c.  12.)  I  will 
neither  bear  nor  reconcile  the  lonjj  and  contradictory  arnumenls  of  the 
Abbe  Diihos  and  the  Count  de  Buat,  about  the  wars  of  Burgundy. 

e  Theophancs,  p.  113. 
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ing  sucli  a  revolution,  was  not  reserved  for  the 
reign  of  Thcodoric  :  lie  wanted  citber  the  genius  or 
the  opportunities  of  a  legislator ;'  and  while  he 
indulged  the  Goths  in  the  enjoyment  of  rude  liberty, 
lie  servilely  eopicd  the  institutions,  and  even  the 
abuses,  of  the  politieal  systi'm  which  had  been 
framed  by  Constanline  and  his  successors.  I'roin 
a  tender  regard  to  the  expiring  prejudices  of  Home, 
the  barbarian  declined  the  name,  the  purple,  and 
the  diadem  of  the  emperors  ;  but  he  assumed,  under 
the  hereditary  title  of  king,  the  whole  substance 
and  plenitude  of  imperial  prerogative."  His  ad- 
dresses to  the  eastern  throne  were  respectful  and 
ambiguous;  he  celebrated  in  pompous  style  the 
harmony  of  the  two  republics,  applauded  his  own 
government  as  the  perfect  similitude  of  a  sole  and 
undivided  empire,  and  claimed  above  the  kings  of 
the  earth  the  same  pre-eminence  which  he  modestly 
allowed  to  the  person  or  rank  of  Anastasius.  The 
alliance  of  the  east  and  west  was  annually  declared 
by  the  unanimous  choice  of  two  consuls;  but  it 
should  seem,  that  the  Italian  candidate  who  was 
named  by  Thcodoric,  accepted  a  formal  conlirnia- 
tion  from  the  sovereign  of  Constantinople.''  The 
Gothic  palace  of  Kavcnna  reflected  the  image  of 
the  court  of  Theodosius  or  Valcntinian.  The  pra-- 
torian  prasfect,  the  pra.'fect  of  Rome,  the  quai^stor, 
the  master  of  the  olHces,  with  the  public  and  patri- 
monial treasurers,  whose  functions  are  painted  in 
gaudy  colours  by  the  rhetoric  of  Cassiodorius,  still 
continued  to  act  as  the  ministers  of  state.  And  the 
subordinate  care  of  justice  and  the  revenue  was 
delegated  to  seven  consulars,  three  correctors,  and 
live  presidents,  who  governed  the  fifteen  regions  of 
Italy,  according  to  the  principles  and  even  the 
forms  of  Roman  jurisprudence.'  The  violence  of 
the  conquerors  was  abated  or  eluded  by  the  slow 
artifice  of  judicial  proceedings;  the  civil  adminis- 
tration, with  its  honours  and  emoluments,  was  con- 
fined to  the  Italians  ;  and  the  people  still  preserved 
their  dress  and  language,  their  laws  and  customs, 
their  personal  freedom,  and  two  thirds  of  their 
landed  property.  It  had  been  the  object  of  Au- 
gustus to  conceal  the  introduction  of  monarchy  ;  it 
was  the  policy  of  Thcodoric  to  disguise  the  reign 
of  a  barbarian.''  If  his  subjects  were  sometimes 
awakened  from  this  pleasing  vision  of  a  Roman 

f  Procopius  anirms  that  oo  laws  whatsoever  were  promulir.lted  by 
Thendoric  and  the  .eiiereediiig:  kiii^s  of  Italy,  ffioth.  I.  ii.  c.  6.)  He 
must  mean  in  the  Grtthic  lanKUa^e.  A  Latin  edict  of  Thcodoric  is  still 
extant,  in  nue  hundred  and  fifty-four  artirles. 

fc  The  image  of  Theorforic  is  engraved  on  his  coins:  his  modest 
successors  were  satisfied  with  addinj;  their  own  name  to  the  head  of 
the  reiiJ^nin;^  emperor.  (Muratori  Aiiliquitat.  Italia; Medii  iEvi.tom.  ii. 
i}is.sert.  xxvii.  p.  577— o79.  Giainione  Istoria  Civile  ili  Napoli,  torn.  i. 
p.  1B6.) 

1»  The  alliance  of  the  emperor  and  the  kinfr  of  Italy  are  represented 
by  Ca-Ksiodorius  (Var.  i.  I.  li.  2,  .3.  vi.  I.)  and  Procopius,  {Goth.  1.  ii. 
c.  6. 1.  iii.  e.  21.)  who  celebrate  the  frieiulship  of  Anastasius  and  Theo. 
doric;  t»ut  the  titnirative  style  of  compliment  was  i[iterpreteil  in  a  very 
different  sense  at  Constantinople  and  Itavetnia. 

i  To  the  seventeen  provinces  of  the  Nntitia,  Paul  Warnefrid  the  dea- 
con (De  Reb.  l,nn;:obard.  I.  ii.  c.  14—22.)  has  subjoined  an  eighteenth, 
the  Apennincr.  (Muratori  Script.  Rerum  llalicarum,  torn.  i.  p.  4.'U— 43,1} 
But  of  these  Sardinia  and  Corsica  were  pos-se.s-sed  hy  the  Vandals,  and 
the  two  Rhatlias,  as  well  as  the  Cottian  Alps,  seem  to  have  been  aban. 
doned  to  a  military  covernment.  The  state  of  the  four  provinces  that 
DOW  form  the  kin};dom  of  Naples,  is  laboured  by  Giaiuione  (lorn.  i. 
p.  172.  178.)  with  patriotic  diliu-eucc. 

k  See  the  (roihic  history  of  Procopius,  (I.  i.  c.  1.  I.  ii.  c.  6.)  the  F.pis. 


government,  they  derived  more  substantial  comfort 
from  the  character  of  a  Gothic  prince,  who  had 
penetration  to  discern,  and  firmness  to  pursue,  his 
own  and  the  public  interest.  Thcodoric  loved  the 
virtues  which  he  posses.sed,  and  the  talents  of  which 
he  was  destitute.  Liberius  was  promoted  to  the 
o.'ilce  of  pnetorian  praifect  for  his  unshaken  lidclity 
to  the  unfortunate  cause  of  Odoacer.  The  ministers 
of  Thcodoric,  Cassiodorius'  and  lioethius,  have 
rellectcd  ou  his  reign  the  lustre  of  their  genius  and 
learning.  More  prudent  or  more  fortunate  than  his 
colleague,  Cassiodorius  preserved  his  own  esteem 
without  forfeiting  the  royal  favour  ;  and  after  pass- 
ing thirty  years  iu  the  honours  of  the  world,  he  was 
blessed  with  an  eiiual  term  of  repose  in  the  devout 
anil  studious  solitude  of  Siiuillace. 

.\s  the  patron  of  the  republic,  it  was  Prosperity  of 
the  interest  and  duty  of  the  Gothic  Rome, 
king  to  cultivate  the  aifections  of  the  senate""  and 
people.  The  nobles  of  Rome  were  flattered  by 
sonorous  epithets  and  formal  professions  of  respect, 
which  had  been  more  justly  applied  to  the  merit 
and  authority  of  their  ancestors.  The  people  en- 
joyed, without  fear  or  danger,  the  three  blessings  of 
a  capital,  order,  plenty,  and  public  amusements. 
A  visible  diminution  of  their  numbers  may  be 
found  even  in  the  measure  of  liberality ;"  yet  Apulia, 
Calabria,  and  Sicily,  poured  their  tribute  of  corn 
into  the  granaries  of  Rome  ;  an  allowance  of  bread 
antl  meat  was  distributed  to  the  indigent  citizens  ; 
and  every  office  was  deemed  honourable  which  was 
consecrated  to  the  care  of  their  health  and  happi- 
ness. The  public  games,  such  as  a  Greek  ambas- 
sador might  politely  applaud,  exhibited  a  faint  and 
feeble  copy  of  the  magnificence  of  the  Ctesars:  yet 
the  musical,  the  gymnastic,  and  tlie  pantomime  arts, 
h(td  not  totally  sunk  in  oblivion;  the  wild  beasts  of 
Africa  still  exercised  in  the  amphitheatre  the 
courage  and  dexterity  of  the  hunters  ;  and  the  in- 
dulgent Goth  either  patiently  tolerated  or  gently 
restrained  the  blue  and  green  factions,  whose  con- 
tests so  often  filled  the  circus  with  clamour  and 
even  with  blood."  In  the  seventh  year  yj^u  ^^f  j|j^_ 
of  his  peaceful  reign,  Theodoric  visited 
the  old  capital  of  the  world  ;  the  se- 
nate and  people  advanced  in  solemn  procession  to 
salute  a  second  Trajan,  a  new  Valentinian  ;  and  he 

ties  of  Cassiodorius,  (passim,  but  especially  the  fifth  and  sixth  books, 
which  contain  the/ormu/tf,  or  patents  of  otfices,)  and  the  Civil  History 
of  Giaiuione,  (toui.  i.  1.  ii.  iii.)  The  Gothic  counts,  which  he  places 
ill  every  Italian  city,  are  annihilated,  however,  hy  Mallei,  (Verona  Illus- 
trata,  P.  i.  I.  viii.  p.  227.)  for  those  of  Syracuse  and  Naples  (Var.  vi. 
22,  2.1.)  were  special  and  temporary  commissions. 

I  Two  Italians  of  the  name  of  Cassiodorius,  the  father  (Var.  i,  24. 
40.)  and  the  son,  (ix.  24,  2.'j.)  were  successively  employed  in  the  admi- 
nistralifin  of  Theodoric.  The  son  wiis  born  in  the  year  479:  his  various 
epistles  as  <]na-stor,  master  of  the  offices,  and  prietorian  priefect,  extend 
from  .MO— o3!t,  and  he  lived  as  a  monk  about  thirty  years.  (Tindjoschi 
Storia  <lella  Lctteratura  Italiana.  toiii.  iii.  p.  7—24.  Fabricius,  Bibliot. 
Let.  Med.  /Evi,  tom.  i.  p.  357, a'-S.  edit.  Mansi.) 

m  See  his  regard  for  the  .senate  iu  Cochla-ns.  (Vit.  Theod.  viii.  p. 
72-H(l.) 

II  No  more  than  120.000  ino(Ui,oT  four  thousand  quarters.  (Anonym. 
Valesian.  p.  721.  and  Var.  i.  .3.').  vi.  IS.  xi.  5.  :)9.) 

o  See  his  re{;ard  and  indulj^euce  for  the  spectacles  of  the  circus,  the 
ampliilheatre,  and  the  theatre,  iu  the  Chronicle  anil  Dpistlcs  of  Cassio- 
dorius, (Var.  i.  20.  27.  3(1,  31.  .32.  iii.  .51.  iv.  51.  illu.strated  by  the 
fniirteentli  Annotation  of  Mascou's  History,)  who  has  contrived  to 
sprinkle  the  siiliject  with  ostentatious  Ihouyh  agreeable  learning. 
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nobly  supported  that  character  by  the  assurance  of 
ajnst  and  legal  government.P  in  a  discourse  which 
lie  was  not  afraid  to  pronounce  in  public,  and  to 
inscribe  on  a  tablet  of  brass.  Rome,  in  this  august 
ceremony,  shot  a  last  ray  of  declining  glory ;  and  a 
saint,  the  spectator  of  this  pompous  scene,  could 
only  hope  in  his  pious  fancy,  that  it  was  excelled 
by  the  celestial  splendour  of  the  New  Jerusalem.i 
During  a  residence  of  six  months,  the  fame,  the 
person,  and  the  courteous  demeanour  of  the  Gothic 
king,  excited  the  admiration  of  the  Romans,  and  he 
contemplated,  with  equal  curiosity  and  surprise, 
the  monuments  that  remained  of  their  ancient 
greatness.  He  imprinted  the  footsteps  of  a  con- 
queror on  the  Capitoline  hill,  and  frankly  confessed 
that  each  day  he  viewed  with  fresh  wonder  the 
forum  of  Trajan  and  his  lofty  column.  The  theatre 
of  Pompcy  appeared,  even  in  its  decay,  as  a  huge 
mountain  artificially  hollowed  and  polished,  and 
adorned  by  human  industry  ;  and  he  vaguely  com- 
puted, that  a  river  of  gold  must  have  been  drained 
to  erect  the  colossal  amphitheatre  of  Titus."^  From 
the  mouths  of  fourteen  aqueducts,  a  pure  and 
copious  stream  was  diffused  into  every  part  of  the 
city ;  among  these  the  Claudian  water,  w  hich 
arose  at  the  distance  of  thirty-eight  miles  in  the 
Sabine  mountains,  was  conveyed  along  a  gentle 
though  constant  declivity  of  solid  arches,  till  it 
descended  on  the  summit  of  the  Aventine  hill.  The 
long  and  spacious  vaults  which  had  been  constructed 
for  the  purpose  of  common  sewers,  subsisted,  after 
twelve  centuries,  in  their  pristine  strength ;  and 
these  subterraneous  channels  have  been  preferred 
to  all  the  visible  wonders  of  Rome.*  The  Gothic 
kings,  so  injuriously  accused  of  the  ruin  of  anti- 
quity, were  anxious  to  preserve  the  monuments  of 
the  nation  whom  thej'  had  subdued.'  The  royal 
edicts  were  framed  to  prevent  the  abuses,  the 
neglect,  or  the  depredations  of  the  citizens  them- 
selves ;  and  a  professed  architect,  the  annual  sum 
of  two  hundred  pounds  of  gold,  twenty-five  thou- 
sand tiles,  and  the  receipt  of  customs  from  the 
Lucrine  port,  were  assigned  for  the  ordinary  repairs 
of  the  walls  and  public  edifices.  A  similar  care 
was  extended  to  the  statues  of  metal  or  marble  of 
men  or  animals.  The  spirit  of  the  horses,  which 
have  given  a  modern  name  to  the  Quirinal,  was 

p  Anonym.  Vales,  p.  721.  IVlarius  Avenlicensis  in  Chron.  In  llie 
scale  lit"  public  and  personal  merit,  the  Gothic  conqueror  is  at  least  05 
much  above  Valentinian,  as  he  may  seem  inferior  to  Trajan. 

q  Vit.  Fiilgentii  in  liaron.  Anna].  Eccles.  A.  D.  500.  No.  10. 

r  Cassiotlorius  describes  in  his  pompous  style  the  forum  of  Trajan, 
fVar.  vii.  6.)  the  theatre  of  Marcellus,  (iv.  31.)  and  the  amphitheatre  of 
Titus,  (V.  42.)  and  his  descriptions  are  not  unworthy  of  the  reader's 
perusal.  According  to  the  modern  prices,  the  Abbe  ijartheleniy  com- 
putes that  the  brick  work  and  masonry  of  the  Coliseum  would  nijw  cost 
twenty  millions  of  French  livres.  (Mem.  de  l*  Academic  des  Inscri[itions, 
torn,  xxviii.  p.  58-'i,  586.)  How  small  a  part  of  that  stupendous 
fabric! 

3  For  the  aqueducts  and  cloacsp,  see  Strabo,  (I.  t.  p.  3(»0.)  Pliny, 
(Hist.  Nat.  xxxvi.24.)  Cassiodorius,  {Var.  iii.  .10,  31.  vi.  6.)  Procopius, 
(tiolh.  I.  i.  c.  19.)  and  Nardiiii,  (Roma  Antica,  p.  514—532.  How  such 
works  could  be  executed  by  a  kiujr  of  Rome,  is  yet  a  problem. 

t  For  the  Gothic  care  of  the  buildings  and  statues,  see  Cassiodorius, 
(Var.  i.  21.  25.  ii.  34.  iv.  30.  vii.  6.  13.  15.)  and  the  Vale.sian  Fragment, 
(p.  721.) 

u  Var.  vii.  15.  Tliese  horses  of  Monte  Cavallo  had  been  transported 
from  Alexandria  to  the  baths  of  Constantine.  (Nardini,  p.  18H.)  'I'lieir 
sculpture  is  disd. lined  by  the  Abbe  Dubos,  (Redcxions  sur  l.i  Poesie  et 
snr  l.i  Peinture,  torn.  i.  sectioi)  39.)  and  admired  by  Winklcman.  (Hist, 
dc  I'Art,  tom.  ii.  p.  159.) 


applauded  by  the  barbarians  ; "  the  brazen  elephants 
of  the  Via  sacra  were  diligently  restored;*  the 
famous  heifer  of  Myron  deceived  the  cattle,  as  they 
were  driven  through  the  forum  of  peace;)  and  an 
olhcer  was  created  to  protect  those  works  of  art, 
wliich  Theodoric  considered  as  the  noblest  ornament 
of  his  kingdom. 

After  the  example  of  the  last  empe-  Flourishing  state 
rors,  Theodoric  preferred  the  residence  "'  "''^' 
of  Ravenna,  where  he  cultivated  an  orchard  with 
his  own  hands.''  As  often  as  the  peace  of  his  king- 
dom was  threatened  (for  it  was  never  invaded)  by 
the  barbarians,  he  removed  his  court  to  Verona,*  oa 
the  northern  frontier,  and  the  image  of  his  palace, 
still  extant,  on  a  coin,  represents  the  oldest  and 
most  authentic  model  of  Gothic  architecture.  These 
two  capitals,  as  well  as  Pavia,  Spolefo,  Naples, 
and  the  rest  of  the  Italian  cities,  acquired  under  his 
reign  the  useful  or  splendid  decorations  of  churches, 
aqueducts,  baths,  porticoes,  and  palaces.''  But  the 
happiness  of  the  subject  was  more  truly  conspicuous 
in  the  busy  scene  of  labour  and  luxury,  in  the  rapid 
increase  and  bold  enjoyment  of  national  wealth. 
From  the  shades  of  Tibur  and  Praeneste,  the  Roman 
senators  still  retired  in  the  winter  season  to  the 
warm  sun,  and  salubrious  springs,  of  Raiae  ;  and 
tlieir  villas,  which  advanced  on  solid  moles  into 
the  bay  of  Naples,  commanded  the  various  prospect 
of  the  sky,  the  earth,  and  the  water.  On  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Hadriatic,  a  new  Campania  was 
formed  in  the  fair  and  fruitful  province  of  Istria, 
which  communicated  with  the  palace  of  Ravenna 
by  an  easy  navigation  of  one  hundred  miles.  The 
rich  productions  of  Lucania  and  the  adjacent  pro- 
vinces were  exchanged  at  tlie  ^larcilian  fountain, 
in  a  populous  fair  annually  dedicated  to  trade, 
intemperance,  and  superstition.  In  the  solitude  of 
Comum,  which  had  once  been  animated  by  the 
mild  genius  of  Pliny,  a  transparent  bason  above 
sixty  miles  in  length  still  reflected  the  rural  seats 
which  encompassed  the  margin  of  the  Larian  lake  ; 
and  the  gradual  ascent  of  the  hills  was  covered  by  a 
triple  plantation  of  olives,  of  vines,  and  of  chesnut 
trees."  Agriculture  revived  under  the  shadow  of 
peace,  and  the  number  of  husbandmen  was  multi- 
plied by  the  redemption  of  captives.''  The  iron 
mines  of  Dalmatia,  a  gold  mine  in  Bruttium,  were 

I  Var.  X.  10.  They  were  probably  a  fragment  of  some  triumphal 
tar.  (Cuper  de  F.lephantis,  ii.  10.) 

y  Procopius  (Goth.  I.  iv.  c.  21.)  relates  a  foolish  story  of  Myron'.* 
cow.  \vliich  is  celebrated  by  the  false  wit  of  thirty-six  Greek  ejiigrams, 
(Anlholo^.  I.  iv.  p.  302—306.  edit.  Hen.  Sleph.  Auson.  Epigram. 
Iviii — Ixviii.) 

I  See  au  episram  of  Ennodius  (ii.  3.  p.  1893,  1894.)  on  this  girden 
and  the  royal  gardener. 

«  Hisafteclion  for  that  city  is  proved  by  the  epithet  of  "  Verona 
tua,"  and  the  legend  of  the  hero ;  under  the  barbarous  name  of 
Dietrich  nfUern  (Peringsciold  ad  Cochlii'um,  p.  240.)  Matfei  traces  him 
with  kuowledi;e  and  plea-sure  in  his  native  country,  (1.  ix.  p.  230—236.) 

b  See  Mallei,  (Verona  Illustrata,  part  i.  p.  231,  2.12.  308,  &c  )  He 
imputes  Gothic  architecture,  like  the  corruption  of  language,  writing, 
&c.  not  to  the  barbarians,  but  to  the  Italians  themselves.  Compare  his 
sentiments  with  those  of  Tiraboschi.  (tom.  iii.  p.  61.) 

c  The  villas,  climate, and  landskipof  Itaia>,  (Var.  ix.  6.  Se*  Chiver. 
Italia  Antii;.  I.  iv.  c.  2.  p.  1 1 19.  &c.)  Istria,  (Var.  xii,  22.  26.)  and  Comum, 
(Var.  xi.  14.  compare  with  Pliny's  two  villas  ix.  7.)  are  agreeably 
painted  in  the  El»istles  of  Cassiodorius. 

li  In  I.iguria  numerosa  agricolarum  progenies.  (Ennodius,  p.  1678, 
16T9,  1680.)  St.  Epiphauius  of  Pavia  retlcemed  In-  prayer  or  ransom 
611(10  cajitives  from  the  Burgundians  of  Lyons  and  Savoy.  Such  det- ds 
are  the  best  of  miracles. 
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oarefully  explored,  ami  the  Pomptine  marshes,  as 
well  as  those  of  Si)oltti),  were  drained  and  culti- 
vated liy  private  undertakers,  whose  distant  reward 
must  depend  on  the  <M)iitiiiuance  of  the  jjublie 
prosperity.'  Whenever  the  seasons  were  less  pro- 
pitious, the  doubtful  precautions  of  forming  maga- 
zines of  corn,  fixing  the  price,  and  prohibiting  the 
exportation,  attested  at  least  the  benevolence  of 
the  state  ;  but  such  was  the  extraordinary  plenty 
which  an  industrious  people  produced  from  a  grate- 
ful soil,  tliat  a  gallon  of  wine  was  sometimes  sold  in 
Italy  for  less  than  three  farthings,  and  a  quarter  of 
wheat  at  about  five  shillings  and  sixpence.'  A 
country  possessed  of  so  many  valuable  objects 
of  exchange  soon  attracted  the  merchants  of  llie 
world,  whose  benelicial  tralllc  was  encouraged  and 
protected  by  the  liberal  spirit  of  Theodorie.  The 
free  intercourse  of  the  provinces  by  land  and  water 
was  restored  and  extended  ;  tlic  city  gates  were 
never  shut  either  by  day  or  by  night ;  and  the  com- 
mon saying,  that  a  purse  of  gold  might  be  safely 
left  in  the  fields,  was  expressive  of  the  coDscious 
security  of  the  inhabitants. « 

Theijiloric  ^   dillerencc  of  religion  is   always 

an  Aiiau.  pernicious  and  often  fatal  to  the  har- 
mony of  the  prince  and  people  ;  the  Gothic  con- 
queror had  been  educated  in  the  profession  of 
Arianisra,  and  Italy  was  devoutly  attached  to  the 
Nicene  faith.  But  the  persuasion  of  Theodorie  was 
not  infected  by  zeal ;  and  he  piously  adhered  to  the 
heresy  of  his  fathers,  without  condescending  to 
balance  the  subtle  arguments  of  theological  meta- 
physics. Satisfied  with  the  private  toleration  of  his 
Arian  sectaries,  he  justly  conceived  himself  to  be 
the  guardian  of  the  public  worship,  and  his  exter- 
nal reverence  for  a  superstition  which  he  despised 
His  toleration  of  ""^y  ''^^^  nourished  in  his  mind  the 
the  catholics,  salutary  indifference  of  a  statesman  or 
philosopher.  The  catholics  of  his  dominions  ac- 
knowledged, perhaps  with  reluctance,  the  peace  of 
the  church  ;  their  clergy,  according  to  the  degrees 
of  rank  or  merit,  were  honourably  entertained  in  the 
palace  of  Theodorie;  he  esteemed  the  living  sanctity 
of  Caesarius''  and  Epiphanius,'  the  orthodox  bishops 
of  Aries  and  Pavia  ;  and  presented  a  decent  offer- 
ing on  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter,  without  any  scrupu- 
lous inquiry  into  the  creed  of  the  apostle.''  His 
favourite  Gotlis,  and  even  his  mother,  were  per- 
mitted to  retain  or  embrace  the  Alhanasian  faith, 

«  The  political  economy  of  Theodorie  (see  Anonym.  Vales.  )>.  7'JI. 
and  Cassiodorius,  in  Cliroii.)  may  be  distinrlly  traced  under  Ihc  follow- 
ing heads:  iron  mine,  {Var.  iii.  23.)  cold  mine,  (ix.  3.)  Pomptine 
marshes,  (ii.  .32,  3.3.)  Spoleto,  (ii.  21.)  corn.  (i.  34.  x.  27,28.  xi.  II,  12.) 
trade,  (vi.  7.  9.  23.)  fair  of  Leucothoe  or  St.  Cyprian  in  Lurania,  (liii, 
33.)  plenty,  (xii.  4.)  the  cursiis,  or  public  post,  (i.  29.  ii.  31.  iv.  47.  v.  5. 
vi.  6.  vii.  33.)  the  Flaminian  way,  (xii.  18.) 

f  LX  modii  tritici  iti  solidum  ipsins  tempore fnerunt,  et  vinum  xxx 
amphoras  in  snlidutn.  (Fragment.  V.tIcs  )  Corn  was  di.-^tribnted  from 
tne  granaries  at  fifteen  or  twenty-five  mudii  for  a  piece  of  gold,  and  the 
price  was  still  moderate. 

_  It  See  the  life  of  St,  Ciesarius  in  Baronius.  (A.  D.  508.  No.  12,  13,  14.) 
The  kine  presented  him  with  300  gold  solidi,  and  a  discus  of  silver  of 
tli£  weight  of  sixty  pounds. 

ti  Ennodius  in  Vit.  St.  Epiphanii,  in  Sirmond  Op.  torn.  i.  p.  K,n— 
16D0.  Theodorie  bestowed  some  important  favonrson  this  bishop,  whom 
he  used  as  a  counsellor  in  peace  and  war. 

;  Devotissimus  ac  si  catholicus ;  (Anonym.  Vales,  p.  720.)  yet  his 
offering  was  no  more  than  two  silver  candlesticks  fcerostrataj  of  the 
weight  of  seventy  pounds,  far  inferior  to  the  gold  and  gems  of  Coirslan. 


and  his  long  reign  could  not  afford  the  example  of 
an  Italian  catliolic,  who,  either  from  choice  or 
compulsion,  had  deviated  into  the  religion  of  the 
conqueror.'  The  people,  and  the  barbarians  them- 
selves, were  edified  by  the  pomp  and  order  of  reli- 
gious worship  ;  the  magistrates  were  instructed  to 
defend  the  just  immunities  of  ecclesiastical  persons 
and  possessions;  the  bishops  held  their  synods,  llie 
nielriipolilans  exercised  their  jurisdiction,  and  the 
privileges  of  sanctuary  were  maintained  or  mode- 
rated according  to  tlie  spirit  of  the  Roniaii  jurispru- 
dence. With  llie  protection,  Theodorie  assumed 
the  legal  supremacy,  of  the  church ;  and  his  firm 
administration  restored  or  extended  .some  useful 
prerogatives  w  hich  had  been  neglected  by  the  feeble 
emperors  of  the  west.  He  was  not  ignoiant  of  tlie 
dignity  and  importance  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  to 
whom  the  venerable  name  of  Pope  was  now  appro- 
priated. The  peace  or  the  revolt  of  Italy  might 
depend  on  the  character  of  a  wealthy  and  popular 
bishop,  who  claimed  such  ample  dominion  both  in 
heaven  and  earth  ;  who  had  been  declared  in  a 
numerous  .synod  to  be  pure  from  all  sin,  and  exempt 
from  all  judgment.'"  When  the  chair  of  St.  Peter 
was  disputed  by  .Syramaehus  and  Laurence,  they 
appeared  at  his  summons  before  the  tribunal  of  an 
-■Vrian  monarch,  and  he  confirmed  the  election  of  the 
most  worthy  or  the  most  obsequious  candidate.  At 
the  end  of  his  life,  in  a  moment  of  jealousy  and  resent- 
ment, he  prevented  the  choice  of  the  Romans,  by 
nominating  a  pope  in  the  palace  of  Ravenna.  The 
danger  and  furious  contests  of  a  schism  were  mildly 
restrained,  and  the  last  decree  of  the  senate  was 
enacted  to  extinguish,  if  it  were  possible,  the 
scandalous  venality  of  the  papal  elections." 

I  have  descanted  with  pleasure  on  vices  of  his 
the  fortunate  condition  of  Italy  ;  but  g')vernraeiit. 
our  fancy  must  not  hastily  conceive  that  the  golden 
age  of  the  poets,  a  race  of  men  without  vice  or  mi- 
sery, was  realized  under  the  Gothic  conquest.  The 
fair  prospect  was  sometimes  overcast  with  clouds  ; 
the  wisdom  of  Theodorie  might  be  deceived,  his 
power  might  be  resisted,  and  the  declining  age  of 
the  monarch  was  sullied  with  popular  hatred  and 
patrician  blood.  In  the  first  insolence  of  victory, 
he  had  been  tempted  to  deprive  the  whole  party  of 
Odoacci  of  the  civil  and  even  the  natural  rights  of 
society;"  a  tax  unseasonably  imposed  after  the 
calamities  of  war,  would  have  crushed  the  rising 

tinople  and  France.  (Anastasiusiii  Vit.  Pont,  in  Hormisda,  p.  34.  edit. 
Pans.) 

V  The  tolerating  system  of  his  reign  (Eimodius,  p.  IGI2.  Anonym. 
Vales,  p.  710.  Procop,  Goth.  I.  i.  c.  1.  I.  ii.  c,  6.)  may  lie  studied  in  the 
Kpistlesof  Cassiodorins,  under  the  following  heads;  bishops,  (Vai'.  i. 
0.  viii.  15.  24.  xi.  23.)  immunities,  {i.  2(!.  ii.  29,  30.)  church  lands,  (iv. 
17.  20.)  sanctuavies,  (ii.  II.  iii.  il.)  church  plate,  (xii.  20.)  tliscipliue, 
(iv.  44.)  which  prove  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  the  head  of  the 
church  as  well  as  of  the  state. 

1  We  may  reject  a  foolish  tale  of  liis  beheading  a  catholic  deacon  who 
tur[ied  Arian.  (Thendor.  Lector.  No.  17.)  Why  is  Theodorie  suruumed 
Afer?     From  lo/er.?  (Vales,  ad  loc.)     A  light  conjecture. 

m  Ennodius,  p.  1621.  1622.  1636.  1638.  His  ^'feef  was  approved  and 
re;ristered  (synodaliter)  by  a  Konian  council.  (Baronius,  A.  D.  503.  No. 
0.  Franciseus  Pagi  ui  Breviar.  Pont.  Rom.  titm.  i.  p.  242.) 

n  .See  Cassiodorius,  (Var.  viii.  15.  ix.  15,  16.)  Anastasius,  (in  Sym. 
macho,  p.  .31.)  and  tlje  eighteenth  Annotation  of  Masrou.  Baronius, 
Pagi.  and  most  of  the  catholic  doctors,  confess,  with  au  angry  growl, 
this  Gothic  usurpation. 

o  He  disabled  them— a  licentia  testandi  ;  and  all  Italy  mourned— 
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ao;ricuIture  of  Lis^uria  ;  a  rigid  pre-emption  of  corn, 
which  was  intended  for  the  public  relief,  must  liave 
aggravated  the  distress  of  Campania.  These  dan- 
gerous projects  were  defeated  by  the  virtue  and 
eloquence  of  Epiphanius  and  Boethius,  who,  in  the 
presence  of  Theodoric  himself,  successfully  pleaded 
the  cause  of  the  people  :p  but  if  the  royal  ear  was 
open  to  the  voice  of  truth,  a  saint  and  a  philosopher 
are  not  always  to  be  found  at  the  ear  of  kings.  The 
privileges  of  rank,  or  office,  or  favour,  were  too 
frequently  abused  by  Italian  fraud  and  Gothic 
violence,  and  the  avarice  of  the  king's  nephew  was 
publicly  exposed,  at  first  by  the  usurpation,  and 
afterwards  by  the  restitution,  of  the  estates  which  he 
had  unjustly  extorted  from  his  Tuscan  neighbours. 
Two  hundred  thousand  barbarians,  formidable  even 
to  their  master,  were  seated  in  the  heart  of  Italy  ; 
they  indignantly  supported  the  restraints  of  peace 
and  discipline ;  the  disorders  of  their  march  were 
always  felt  and  sometimes  compensated;  and  where 
it  was  dangerous  to  punish,  it  might  be  prudent  to 
dissemble,  the  sallies  of  their  native  fierceness. 
When  the  indulgence  of  Theodoric  had  remitted 
two-thirds  of  the  Ligurian  tribute,  he  condescended 
to  explain  the  difficulties  of  his  situation,  and  to 
lament  the  heavy  though  inevitable  burthens  which 
he  imposed  on  his  subjects  for  their  own  defence. i 
These  ungrateful  subjects  could  never  be  cordially 
reconciled  to  the  origin,  the  religion,  or  even  the 
virtues,  of  the  Gothic  conqueror;  past  calamities 
were  forgotten,  and  the  sense  or  suspicion  of  inju- 
ries was  rendered  still  more  exquisite  by  the  present 
felicity  of  the  times. 
„  .  ,    ,         Even  the  religious  toleration  which 

He  IS  provoked  , 

to  persecute  the  Thcodoric  had  the  glory  of  introduc- 
ing into  the  christian  world,  was  pain- 
ful and  offensive  to  the  orthodox  zeal  of  the  Italians. 
They  respected  the  armed  heresy  of  the  Goths  ;  but 
their  pious  rage  was  safely  pointed  against  the  rich 
and  defenceless  Jews,  who  had  formed  their  es- 
tablishments at  Naples,  Rome,  Ravenna,  Milan, 
and  Genoa,  for  the  benefit  of  trade,  and  under  the 
sanction  of  the  laws.'  Their  persons  were  insulted, 
their  effects  were  pillaged,  and  their  synagogues 
were  burnt,  by  the  mad  populace  of  Ravenna  and 
Rome,  inflamed,  as  it  should  seem,  by  the  most 
frivolous  or  extravagant  pretences.  The  govern- 
ment which  could  neglect  would  have  deserved  such 
an  outrage.  A  legal  inquiry  was  instantly  directed  ; 
and  as  the  authors  of  the  tumult  had  escaped  in  the 
crowd,  the  whole  community  was  condemned  to 
repair  the  damage;  and  the  obstinate  bigots  wlio 

laroentabili  jilstitio.  I  wish  to  believe,  that  these  penalties  were  en.icte<l 
against  the  rebels  who  had  violated  their  oath  of  allesjiance :  hut  the 
testimony  of  Enilodiiis  (p.  ltjTS—IC7S.)  is  the  more  weighty,  as  he  lived 
and  Hied  under  tlie  reign  of  Theodoric. 

!■  Ennodius,  in  Vit.  Epiphan.  p.  1689,  \r,00.  Boethius  de  Consola. 
tione  Philosophia',  1.  i.  pros.  iv.  p.  45—47.  Respect  hut  weiph  the 
p.i.ssions  of  the  saint  and  the  senator  ;  and  fortify  or  alleviate  their  com, 
plaints  by  the  various  hints  of  Cassiodorius,  (ii.  8.  iv.  3fi.  viii.  .5.) 

q  Immanium  expensarum  pondus  .  ,  .  pro  ipsoruni  salute,  &c. ;  yet 
these  are  no  more  than  words. 

T  The  Jews  were  settled  at  Naples,  (Procopins,  Goth.  1.  i.  r.  8.)  at 
Gonna,  (V.ar.  ii.  28.  iv.  .13.)  Milan,  (v.  37.)  Rome,  (iv.  43.)  See  likewise 
Basnage.  Hist,  des  .luifs,  torn.  viii.  ,•.  7.  p.  2^>4. 

•  Rex  avidus  communis  exitii.  &c.  (Boethius,  I.  i.  p.  S9.)  rex  dolum 
Roraanis  teiidebat.  (Anonym.  Vales,  p.  723.)    The.se  are  hard  words; 


refused  their  contributions,  were  whipped  through 
the  streets  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner.  This 
simple  act  of  justice  exasperated  the  discontent  ot 
the  catholics,  who  applauded  the  merit  and  patience 
of  these  holy  confessors;  three  hundred  pulpits 
deplored  the  persecution  of  the  church,  and  if  the 
chapel  of  St.  Stephen  at  Verona  was  demolished  by 
the  command  of  Theodoric,  it  is  probable  that  some 
miracle  hostile  to  his  name  and  dignity  had  been 
performed  on  that  sacred  theatre.  At  the  close  of  a 
glorious  life,  the  king  of  Italy  discovered  that  he 
had  excited  the  hatred  of  a  people  whose  happiness 
he  had  so  assiduously  laboured  to  promote ;  and  his 
mind  was  soured  by  indignation,  jealousy,  and  the 
bitterness  of  unrequited  love.  The  Gothic  conqueror 
condescended  to  disarm  the  unwarlike  natives  of 
Italy,  interdicting  all  weapons  of  offence,  and  ex- 
cepting only  a  small  knife  for  domestic  use.  The 
deliverer  of  Rome  was  accused  of  conspiring  with 
the  vilest  informers  against  the  lives  of  senators 
whom  he  suspected  of  a  secret  and  tiea.sonable  cor- 
respondence with  the  Byzantine  court.*  After  the 
death  of  Anastasius,  the  diadem  had  been  placed 
on  the  head  of  a  feeble  old  man  ;  but  the  powers  of 
government  were  assumed  by  his  nephew  Justinian, 
who  already  meditated  the  extirpation  of  heresy, 
and  the  conquest  of  Italy  and  Africa.  A  rigorous 
law  which  was  published  at  Constantinople,  to 
reduce  the  Arians  by  the  dread  of  punishment 
within  the  pale  of  the  church,  awakened  the  just 
resentment  of  Theodoric,  who  claimed  for  his  dis- 
tressed brethren  of  the  east,  the  same  indulgence 
H  Inch  he  had  so  long  granted  to  the  catholics  of  his 
dominions.  At  his  stern  command,  the  Roman 
pontiff,  with  four  i/liistriovs  senators,  embarked  on 
an  embassy,  of  which  he  must  have  alike  dreaded 
the  failure  or  the  success.  The  singular  veneration 
shown  to  the  first  pope  who  had  visited  Constanti- 
nople was  punished  as  a  crime  by  his  jealous 
monarch  ;  the  artful  or  peremptory  refusal  of  the 
Byzantine  court  might  excuse  an  equal,  and  would 
provoke  a  larger,  measure  of  retaliation ;  and  a 
mandate  was  prepared  in  Italy,  to  prohibit,  after  a 
stated  day,  the  exercise  of  the  catholic  worship. 
By  the  bigotry  of  his  subjects  and  enemies,  the 
most  tolerant  of  princes  was  driven  to  the  brink  of 
persecution  ;  and  the  life  of  Theodoric  was  too  long, 
since  he  lived  to  condemn  the  virtue  of  Boethius 
and  Symmachus.' 

The  senator  Boethius"  is  the,  last  of  pij^j..^^,^!.  ^j^ 
the  Romans  whom  CatoorTullv  could  dies,  and  honours^ 

.        ■  of  lioethius. 

Iiave  acknow  Icdged  lor  their  country- 

they  speak  the  passions  of  the  Italians,  and  those  (I  fear)  of  Theodoric 
himself. 

t  I  have  laboured  to  extract  a  rational  narrative  from  the  dark,  con. 
cise.  and  various  bints  of  the  \'ale«ian  Fragment,  (p.  72*2.  723.  724.) 
Theophanes,  (p.  145.)  Anastasius.  (in  .Tohanne.  p.  35.)  and  the  Hist. 
Miscella,  (p.  108.  edit.  Muratori.)  A  j:eiitle  pressure  and  (taraphrase  of 
their  words  is  no  violence.  Consult  likewis.'^Iuratori,  (.\iinali  d'ltalia. 
torn.  iv.  p.  471— 47S,)  with  the  Annals  and  Rrcviary  (torn.  i.  259— 2ti.3.) 
of  the  two  l*a'.iis.  the  tincle  and  the  nephew. 

u  Le  Clerc  has  composi'd  a  critical  and  philo.so]diical  life  of  Aniciun 
Manlius  Severiiius  Boethius;  (Bibliot.  Choisie.  lom.  xvi.  p.  Itj8— 27.5.) 
and  both  Tiraboschi  ftom.  iii.)  and  Fabricius  (Bibliot.  I.;4lin.)  may  be 
Msefullv  consulted.  The  dale  of  his  birth  may  be  placed  almnl  the 
year  470.  and  his  death  in  524,  in  a  prematunt  old  age.  (Consol.  PhiL 
Metrica,  i.  p.  5.) 
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man.  As  a  wealthy  orphan,  he  inherited  the  patri- 
mony anil  honours  ol'  the  Anician  family,  a  name 
ambitiously  as.-iunicd  by  the  kin^-s  and  emperors  of 
the  age ;  and  the  appellation  of  \laiilius  asserted 
his  genuine  or  fabulous  dcseent  from  a  raee  of  eon- 
suls  and  dictators,  who  had  repulsed  the  Gauls  from 
the  capitol,  and  sacrificed  their  sons  to  the  disci- 
pline of  the  republic.  In  the  youth  of  liocthius, 
the  studies  of  Rome  were  not  totally  abandoned  ;  a 
Virgil'  is  now  extant,  corrected  by  the  liand  of  a 
consul  ;  and  tlie  professors  of  grammar,  rhetoric, 
and  jurisprudence,  were  maintained  in  their  privi- 
leges and  pensions  by  the  liberality  of  the  Goths. 
Hut  the  erudition  of  the  Latin  language  was  insufli- 
eient  to  satiate  his  ardent  curiosity  ;  and  IJocthius 
is  said  to  have  employed  eighteen  laborious  years 
in  the  schools  of  Athens,'  which  were  supported  by 
the  zeal,  the  learning,  and  the  diligence,  of  Proclus 
and  his  disciples.  The  reason  and  piety  of  their 
Roman  pupil  were  fortunately  saved  from  the  con- 
tagion of  mystery  and  magic,  which  polluted  the 
groves  of  the  academy ;  but  he  imbibed  the  spirit, 
and  imitated  the  method,  of  his  dead  and  living 
masters,  who  attempted  to  reconcile  the  strong  and 
subtle  sense  of  Aristotle  with  the  devout  contem- 
plation and  sublime  fancy  of  Plato.  After  his  re- 
turn to  Home,  and  his  marriage  witli  the  daughter 
of  his  friend,  the  patrician  Symmachus,  Bocthius 
still  continued,  in  a  palace  of  ivory  and  marble,  to 
prosecute  the  same  studies.'  Tlie  church  was  edi- 
fied by  his  profound  defence  of  the  orthodox  creed 
against  the  Arian,  the  Eutychian,  and  the  Nes- 
torian  heresies ;  and  the  catliolic  unity  was  ex- 
plained or  exposed  in  a  formal  treatise  by  the 
indifference  of  three  distinct  though  consubstantial 
persons.  For  the  henelit  of  his  Latin  readers,  his 
genius  submitted  to  teach  the  first  elements  of  the 
arts  and  sciences  of  Greece.  The  geometry  of 
Euclid,  the  music  of  Pythagoras,  the  arithmetic  of 
Nicomachus,  the  mechanics  of  Archimedes,  the 
astronomy  of  Ptolemy,  the  theology  of  Plato,  and 
the  logic  of  Aristotle,  with  the  commentary  of  Por- 
phyry, were  translated  and  illustrated  by  tlie  inde- 
fatigable pen  of  the  Roman  senator.  And  he  alone 
was  esteemed  capable  of  describing  the  wonders  of 
art,  a  sun-dial,  a  water-clock,  or  a  sphere  which 
represented  the  motions  of  the  planets.  From  these 
abstruse  speculations,  Uoethius  stooped,  or,  to 
speak  more  truly,  he  rose,  to  the  social  duties  of 
publi('  and  private  life  :  the  indigent  were  relieved 
by  his  liberality;  and  his  eloquence,  which  flattery 
might  compare  to  the  voice  of  Demosthenes  or 
Cicero,  was  uniformly  exerted  in  the  cause  of  inno- 
cence and  humanity.     Such  conspicuous  merit  was 

X  For  Uie  age  and  value  of  tliis  MS.  now  in  the  Medicean  library 
at  Florence,  see  the  Cenotapliia  Pisana  (p.  430 — 447.)  of  CardioaJ 
Noris. 

7  The  Athenian  studies  of  Boethiiis  are  doulilful,  (IlHronius,  A.  D. 
510.  Nn.  3.  from  a  spurious  tract,  De  Disciplina  SL'liolaruni,)  and  ttic 
term  of  eighteen  years  is  doubtless  too  lonjr:  but  the  simple  fart  of  a 
*isit  to  Atliens  is  justified  by  much  internal  evidence,  (liruckcr,  Hist. 
Crit,  IMiilosriph.  torn.  iii.  p.  324 — 527.1  and  by  an  expression  (thoufili 
vafjue  and  ambiKUuus)  of  his  friend  Cassiodorius,  (Var.  i.  45.)  *'  loiigc 
positas  Athenas  introisti." 

'  Bibliottieca;  comptos  ebore  ac  vitro  parietes,  &c.  (CoDSol,  Phil. 


Ifis    patriotism. 


felt  and  rewarded  by  a  discerning  prince  ;  the  dig- 
nity of  Uoethius  was  adorned  with  the  titles  of  con- 
sul and  patrician,  and  his  talents  were  usefully  em- 
ployed in  the  important  station  of  master  of  the 
oDices.  Notwithstanding  the  equal  claims  of  the 
east  and  west,  his  two  sons  were  created,  in  their 
tender  youth,  the  consuls  of  the  same  year."  On 
the  memorable  day  of  their  inauguration,  they  pro- 
ceeded in  solemn  pomp  from  their  palace  to  tlie 
forum,  amidst  the  applause  of  the  senate  and 
people;  and  (heir  joyful  father,  the  true  consul  of 
Rome,  after  pronouncing  an  oration  in  the  praise  of 
his  royal  benefactor,  distributed  a  triumphal  largess 
in  the  games  of  the  circus.  Prosperous  in  his  fame 
and  fortunes,  ia  his  public  honours  and  private 
alliances,  in  the  cultivation  of  science  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  virtue,  Boethius  miglit  have  been 
style  1  happy,  if  that  precarious  epithet  could  be 
safely  applied  before  the  last  term  of  the  life  of  man. 

A  philosopher,  liberal  of  his  wealth 
and  parsimonious  of  his  time,  might  be 
insensible  to  the  cominon  allurements  of  ambition, 
the  thirst  of  gold  and  employment.  And  some 
credit  may  be  due  to  the  asseveration  of  Boethius, 
that  he  had  reluctantly  obeyed  the  divine  Plato, 
who  enjoins  every  virtuous  citizen  to  rescue  the 
state  from  the  usurpation  of  vice  and  ignorance. 
For  the  integrity  of  his  public  conduct  he  appeals 
to  the  memory  of  his  country.  His  authority  had 
restrained  the  pride  and  oppression  of  the  royal 
ollicers,  and  his  eloquence  had  delivered  Paulianus 
from  the  dogs  of  the  palace.  He  had  always  pitied, 
and  often  relieved,  the  distress  of  the  provincials, 
whose  fortunes  were  exhausted  by  public  and  pri- 
vate rapine  ;  and  Boethius  alone  had  courage  to 
oppose  the  tyranny  of  the  barbarians,  elated  by 
conquest,  excited  by  avarice,  and,  as  he  complains, 
encouraged  by  impunity.  In  these  honourable  con- 
tests, his  spirit  soared  above  the  consideration  of 
danger,  and  perhaps  of  prudener; ;  and  we  may 
learn  from  the  example  of  Cato,  that  a  character  of 
pure  and  inflexible  virtue  is  the  most  apt  to  be  mis- 
led by  prejudice,  to  be  heated  by  enthusiasm,  and 
to  confound  private  enmities  with  public  justice. 
The  disciple  of  Plato  might  exaggerate  the  infirmi- 
ties of  nature,  and  the  imperfections  of  society  ;  and 
the  mildest  form  of  a  Gothic  kingdom,  even  the 
weight  of  allegiance  and  gratitude,  must  be  insup- 
portable to  the  free  spirit  of  a  Roman  patriot.  But 
the  favour  and  fidelity  of  Boethius  declined  in  just 
proportion  with  the  public  happiness  ;  and  an  un- 
worthy colleague  was  imposed,  to  divide  and  con- 
trol the  power  of  the  master  of  the  oflices.  In  the 
last  gloomy  season  of  Theodoric,  be  indignantly  felt 

1.  i.  pros.  ».  p.  74.)  The  Epistles  of  Enuodius  (vi.  6.  vii.  1.1.  viii.  1. 
31.  37.  40.)  and  Cassiodorius  (Var.  i.  39.  iv.  6.  ix.  21  )  afford  many 
proofs  of  the  hish  reputation  which  he  enjoyed  in  liis  own  times.  U 
IS  true,  that  the  bishop  of  Pavia  wanted  to  purchase  of  him  an  old 
house  at  Milan,  and  praise  mij^lit  be  tendered  and  accepted  in  part  of 
p.iyment. 

a  Pai,'i,  Muratori,  &c.  are  agreed  that  Roetbius  himself  was  consul 
in  the  year  510,  bis  two  sons  in  523,  and  in  4S7.  perhaps,  his  father. 
A  desire  of  ascribing  the  last  of  these  consulships  to  the  philo-snplier, 
had  perplexed  the  chronology  of  his  life,  lit  liis  honours,  alliances, 
children,  he  celebrates  his  own  felicity— his  past  felicity,  {p.  103,  1 10.) 
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that  be  was  a  slave  ;  but  as  his  master  had  only 
power  over  his  life,  he  stood  without  arms  and  with- 
out fear  as;ainst  the  face  of  an  angry  barbarian,  who 
had  been  provoked  to  believe  that  the  safety  of  the 
senate  was  incompatible  with  his  own.  The  senator 
He  is  accused  of  Albinus  was  accused  and  already  con- 
treison.  vieted  on  the  presumption  of  /wpiiir/, 
as  it  was  said,  the  liberty  of  Rome.  "  If  Albinus 
be  criminal,"  exclaimed  the  orator,  "  the  senate 
and  myself  are  all  guilty  of  the  same  crime.  If  we 
are  innocent,  Albinus  is  equally  entitled  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  laws."  These  laws  might  not  have 
punished  the  simple  and  barren  wish  of  an  unattain- 
able blessing  ;  but  they  would  have  shown  less  in- 
dulgence to  the  rash  confession  of  Boethius,  tliat, 
had  he  known  of  a  conspiracy,  the  tyrant  never 
should.''  The  advocate  of  Albinus  was  soon  in- 
volved in  the  danger  and  perhaps  the  guilt  of  his 
client ;  their  signature  (which  they  denied  as  a 
forgery)  was  affixed  to  the  original  address,  inviting 
the  emperor  to  deliver  Italy  from  the  Goths ;  and 
three  witnesses  of  honourable  rank,  perhaps  of  in- 
famous reputation,  attested  the  treasonable  designs 
of  the  Roman  patrician. =  Yet  his  innocence  must 
be  presumed,  since  he  was  deprived  by  Theodoric 
of  the  means  of  justification,  and  rigorously  confined 
in  the  tower  of  Pavia,  while  the  senate,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  five  hundred  miles,  pronounced  a  sentence 
of  confiscation  and  death  against  the  most  illustrious 
of  its  members.  At  the  command  of  the  barbarians, 
the  occult  science  of  a  philosopher  was  stigmatized 
with  the  names  of  sacrilege  and  magic*  A  devout 
and  dutiful  attachment  to  the  senate  was  condemned 
as  criminal  by  the  trembling  voices  of  the  senators 
themselves  ;  and  their  ingratitude  deserved  the 
wish  or  prediction  of  Boethius,  that,  after  him,  none 
should  be  found  guilty  of  the  same  offence.' 
,,.  .  While  Boethius,  oppressed  with  fet- 

Hisimpri<:onraent 

and  death,  ters,  expected  each  moment  the  sen- 
■  ■  "  ■  tence  or  the  stroke  of  death,  he  com- 
posed in  the  tower  of  Pavia  the  Consolation  of 
Philosopli)/ ;  a  golden  volume,  not  unworthy  of  the 
leisure  of  Plato  or  Tully,  but  which  claims  incom- 
parable merit  from  the  barbarism  of  the  times  and 
the  situation  of  the  author.  The  celestial  guide, 
w  hom  he  had  so  long  invoked  at  Rome  and  Athens, 
now  condescended  to  illumine  his  dungeon,  to  re- 
vive his  courage,  and  to  pour  into  his  wounds  her 
salutary  balm.      She  taught  him  to  compare  his 


b  Si  eg;o  scissem  til  nescisses.  Boethius  adopts  this  answer  (I.  i.  pros. 
4.  p.  53.)  of  JuHus  C'anus,  uliose  philosophic  death  is  described  by 
Seueca.  (De  Tranquillitate  Auimi,  c.  M.) 

c  The  characters  of  his  two  delators,  Basilius  (\'ar.  ii,  10,  II.  iv.  2a) 
and  Opiho,  (v.  41.  viii.  16.)  are  illustrated,  not  much  to  their  honour, 
in  the  Kpisties  of  Ca.ssiodorius,  which  likewise  mention  Decoralus,  (v. 
31.)  the  wortliless  colleague  of  Boethius,  (I.  iii.  pros.  4.  p.  193.) 

d  A  severe  inquiry  w'a.s  instituted  into  the  crime  of  ma};ic  :  {V'ar.  h. 
22.  23.  ix.  18.)  and  it  w.xs  believed  that  many  necromancers  had 
e.xeaped  by  making  their  RTiolers  mad  :  for  mad,  i  should  read  drtmlt: 

e  Boethius  had  composed  his  own  Apology,  (p.  53.)  perhaps  more 
interesting  than  his  Consolation.  IVe  must  he  content  with  the  gene. 
ral  view  of  his  honours,  principles,  persecution,  &c.  (I.  i.  pros.  iv.  p. 
42 — 62  )  which  may  be  compared  with  the  short  and  weighty  words  of 
the  \  alesian  Fragment,  (p.  723.)  An  anonymous  writer  (Sinner, 
Catalog.  MSS.  Bibliot.  Bern.  torn.  i.  p.  287.)  charges  him  home  with 
honourii.hle  and  patriotic  treason. 

f  He  was  executed  in  Agro  Calventiano,  (Calvenzano,  between 
Marignaiio  and  Pavia,)  Anonym.  Vales,  p.  723.  by  order  of  Eusebius, 
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long  prosperity  and  his  recent  distress,  and  to  con- 
ceive new  hopes  from  the  inconstancy  of  fortune. 
Reason  had  informed  him  of  the  precarious  con- 
dition of  her  gifts  ;  experience  had  satisfied  him  of 
their  real  value ;  he  had  enjoyed  them  without 
guilt ;  he  might  resign  them  without  a  sigh,  and 
calmly  disdain  the  impotent  malice  of  his  enemies, 
who  had  left  him  happiness,  since  they  had  left 
him  virtue.  From  the  earth,  Boethius  ascended  to 
heaven  in  search  of  the  supreme  rood  ;  explored 
the  metaphysical  labyrinth  of  chance  and  destiny, 
of  prescience  and  free-will,  of  time  and  eternity  ; 
and  generously  attempted  to  reconcile  the  perfect 
attributes  of  the  Deity  with  the  apparent  disorders 
of  his  moral  and  physical  government.  .Such  topics 
of  consolation,  so  obvious,  so  vague,  or  so  abstruse, 
are  ineffectual  to  subdue  the  feelings  of  human 
nature.  Yet  the  sense  of  misfortune  may  be  diverted 
by  the  labour  of  thought ;  and  the  sage  who  could 
artfully  combine  in  the  same  work  the  various 
riches  of  philosophy,  poetry,  and  eloquence,  must 
already  have  possessed  the  intrepid  calmness  which 
he  affected  to  seek.  Suspense,  the  worst  of  evils, 
was  at  length  determined  by  the  ministers  of  death, 
who  executed,  and  perhaps  exceeded,  the  inhuman 
mandate  of  Theodoric.  A  strong  cord  was  fastened 
round  the  head  of  Boethius,  and  forcibly  tightened, 
till  his  eyes  almost  started  from  their  sockets;  and 
some  mercy  may  be  discovered  in  the  milder  torture 
of  beating  him  with  clubs  till  he  expired.'  But  bis 
genius  survived  to  diffuse  a  ray  of  knowledge  over 
the  darkest  ages  of  the  Latin  world ;  the  writings 
of  the  philosopher  were  translated  by  the  most  glo- 
rious of  the  English  kings, s  and  the  third  emperor 
of  the  name  of  Otho  removed  to  a  more  honourable 
tomb  the  bones  of  a  catholic  saint,  who,  from  his 
Arian  persecutors,  had  acquired  the  honours  of 
martyrdom,  and  the  fame  of  miracles.''  In  the  last 
hours  of  Boethius,  he  derived  some  comfort  from 
the  safety  of  his  two  sons,  of  his  wife,  and  of  his 
father-in-law,  the  venerable  Symmachus.  But  the 
grief  of  Symmachus  was  indiscreet,  and  perhaps 
disrespectful :  he  had  presumed  to  lament,  he 
might  dare  to  revenge,  the  death  of  an  „     . 

"  "  Death    of   Sym. 

injured   friend.     He  was  dragged   in       machus, 

.  AD    525 

chains   from  Rome    to  the  palace  of       '    '       ' 
Ravenna  ;  and  the  suspicions  of  Theodoric  could 
only  be  appeased  by  the  blood  of  an  innocent  and 
aged  senator.' 


count  of  Ticinum  or  Pavia.  The  place  of  his  confinement  isstyled  the 
baptistery,  an  edifice  and  name  peculiar  to  cathedrals.  It  is'claimed 
by  the  perpetual  tradition  of  the  church  of  Pavia.  The  tower  of 
Boethius  subsisted  till  the  year  I5S4,  and  the  draught  is  yet  preserved. 
(Tirabosrhi,  tom.  iii.  p.  47,  48-) 

B  See  the  Biograpllica  Britauuica,  Al-FRrn,  tom.  i.  p.  80.  2d  edition. 
The  work  is  still  more  honourable  if  performed  under  the  learned  eye 
of  Alfred  by  his  f(ireien  and  domestic  doctors.  For  the  reputation  of 
Boethius  in  the  middle  ages,  consult  Brucker.  (Hist.  Crit.  PUila.snph. 
torn.  iii.  p.  565.  !>6Ci.) 

li  The  inscription  on  his  new  tomb  was  composed  by  the  preceptor 
of  Otho  the  third,  the  learned  pope  Silve-stcr  II.  who,  like  B<H>thius 
himself,  was  .styled  a  magician  by  the  ignorance  of  the  times.  The 
catholic  martyr  had  carried  his  head  in  his  hands  a  considerable  vay  ; 
(Baronius,  A.'D.  526.  No.  17,  18.)  yet,  on  a  similar  tale.a  lady  of  iny 
aciiiiaintaiice  once  olwierved,  "  La  distance  u'y  fait  rien  ;  il  ii'y  a  que 
le  premier  pas  qui  coute." 

i  Boithiiis  applauds  the  virtues  of  his  father-in-law,  (I.  i.  pros.  4.  p. 
59.  I.  ii.  pros.  4.  p.  118.)    Procopius,  (Goth.   I.  i.  c.  i.)  the  Valcsiaii 
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Humanity  will  be  disposed   to  en- 
JtaiiiufTiicodo.  courage  any  report  which  testifies  the 
"'a.  d.  an.      jurisdiction  of  conscience  and  the  re- 
Aujjusi.w.      morse  of  kings;   and    philosophy  is 
not  ignorant  that  tlie  most  horrid  spectres  are  some- 
times created  by  the  powers  of  a  disordered  fancy, 
and  the  weakness  of  a  distempered  body.     Alter  a 
life  of  virtue  and  glory,  Theodorie  was  now  de- 
scending with  shame  and  guilt  into  the  grave:  his 
mind  was  humbled  by  the  contrast  of  the  past,  and 
justly  alarmed  by  the  invisible  terrors  of  futurity. 
One  evening,  as  it  is   related,  when  the  head  of  a 
large  fish  was  served  on  the  royal  table,'-  he  sud- 
denly exclaimed  that  he  beheld   the  angry  coun- 
tenance of  Symmachus,  his  eyes  glaring   fury  and 
revenge,   and   his  mouth   armed   with    long  sharp 
teeth,  which  threatened  to  devour  hira.     The  mo- 
narch instantly  retired  to  his  chamber,  and,  as  he 
lay,  trembling  with  aguish  cold,  under  a  weight  of 
bed-clothes,  he  expressed  in  broken  munnurs  to 
his  physician  Elpidius,  his  deep  repentance  for  the 
murders  of  IJocthius  and  Symmaclius.'    His  malady 
increased,  and  after  a  dysentery  which  continued 
three  days,  he  expired  in  the  palace  of  Ravenna, 
in  the  thirty-third,  or,  if  we  compute  from  the  in- 
vasion of  Italy,  in  the  thirty-seventh,  year  of  his 
reign.     Conscious  of  his  approaching  end,  he  di- 
vided his  treasures  and  provinces  between  his  two 
grandsons,  and  fixed  the  Rhone  as  their  common 
boundary.""     Amalaric  was  restored  to  the  throne 
of  Spain.     Italy,  with  all  the  conquests  of  the  Os- 
trogoths, was  bequeathed  to  Allialaric  ;  whose  age 
did  not  exceed  ten  years,  but  who  was  cherished 
as  the  last  male  ofl'spring  of  the  line  of  Amali,  by 
the  short-lived  marriage  of  his  mother  Amalasuntha 
with  a  royal  fugitive  of  the  same  blood."     In  the 
presence  of  the  dying  monarch,  the  Gothic  chiefs 
and   Italian    magistrates    mutually  engaged    their 
faith  and  loyalty  to  the  young  prince,  and  to  his 
guardian  mother ;  and  received  in  the  same  awful 
moment,  his  last  salutary  advice,  to  maintain  the 
laws,  to  love  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome,  and 
to  cultivate  with  decent  reverence  the  friendship  of 
the  emperor."      The  monument  of  Theodorie  was 
erected  by  his  daughter  Amalasuntha,  in  a  conspi- 
cuous   situation,  which    commanded    the    city   of 

Fragment,  (p.  ^2-^,)  and  Hie  Ili^toria  Misctvlh,  (I.  xv.  p.  105.)  agree  in 
praising  the  superior  innocence  or  sanctity  of  Symniaciius  ;  and  in  the 
estimation  of  the  legend,  the  guilt  of  his  murder  is  equal  to  the  im- 
prisonment of  a  pope. 

k  In  tlie  fanciful  elo'jiiencc  of  Cassiodorius,  tlie  variety  of  sea  and 
river  fisli  are  an  evidence  of  extensive  dominion ;  and  those  of  the 
Rhine,  of  Sicily,  and  of  the  Danube,  were  served  on  the  table  of  Theo- 
dorie. (Var.  xii.  U.)  The  nionslrons  turbot  of  Domitian  (Juvenal. 
Salir.  iii.  39.)  had  been  caught  on  tlie  shores  of  the  Adriatic. 

1  Procopius,  Goth.  1.  i.  c.  I.  But  he  might  have  infortncd  lis,  whether 
he  had  received  this  curinu.s  anecdote  from  common  report,  or  from  the 
nmutti  of  the  royal  physician. 

m  I'rocopiiis,  fJoth.  I.  i.  c.  1,  2.  12,  13.  This  partition  had  been 
directed  by  Theodorie,  thnii-h  it  was  not  executed  till  after  his  death. 
Regni  hcreditatcmsuperstesreliquit.  (fsidor.  Chron.  p.  721.  edit. Grot) 

n  Renmund,  the  third  in  descent  from  llermanric,  kiiiK  of  the  Os- 
trogoths, had  retired  into  Spain,  where  he  lived  and  died  in  obscurity. 
(Jornandes,  c.  33.  p.  202.  edit.  Muratori.)  See  the  discovery,  nuptials, 
and  death,  of  his  grandson  Eutharic,  (c.  58.  p.  220.)  His  Roman  games 
might  render  him  popular,  (Cassiodor.  in  Chron.)  but  Eutharic  was 
aspcr  in  religionc.  (Anonym.  Vales,  p.  722,  723.) 

•  °D*"  "'°  "'"isel*  of  Theodorie,  and  the  professions  of  his  successor, 
in  PriKopius,  (Goth.  I.  ■..  r.  I,  2.)  .lornandcs,  (e.  59.  p.  220,  221.)  and 
Cwiodonus.  (Var.  viii.  1—7.)  These  epistles  are  the  triumph  of  his 
ministerial  eloquence. 

p  Anonym.  Vales,  p.  742.  Agnellus  dc  Vitis.  Pont.  Haven,  in  Mnra- 


Ravenna,  the  harbour,  and  the  adjacent  coast.  A 
chapel  of  a  circular  form,  thirty  feet  in  diameter, 
is  crowned  by  a  dome  of  one  entire  piece  of 
granite  :  from  the  centre  of  the  dome,  four  columns 
arose,  which  supported,  in  a  vase  of  porphyry,  the 
remains  of  the  Gothic  king,  surrounded  by  the 
brazen  statues  of  the  twelve  apostles. i'  His  spirit, 
after  some  previous  expiation,  might  have  been 
permitted  to  mingle  with  the  benefactors  of  man- 
kind, if  an  Italian  hermit  had  not  been  witness  in 
a  vision  to  the  damnation  of  Theodoric,i  whose  soul 
was  plunged,  by  the  ministers  of  divine  vengeance, 
into  lite  volcano  of  Lipari,  one  of  the  llauiing  mouths 
of  the  infernal  world.' 


CHAP.  XL. 

Elevation  of  Justin  the  elder. — Reir/n  of  Jiistini/in. 
— 1.  The  empress  Theodora.- — II.  Factions  of  the 
circus,  and  sedition  of  Constantinople. — III.  Trade 
and  manufacture  of  silk. — IV.  Finances  and  taxes. 
V.  Edifices  of  Justinian. — Church  of  St.  Sophia. 
— Fortifications  and  frontiers  of  the  eastern  em- 
pire.^ Abolition  of  the  schools  of  Athens,  and  the 
consulship  of  Rome. 

The  emperor  Justinian  was  born.-,  near  „•  „    ,., 

^  Birth  of  the  em- 

the    ruins  of    Sardica,    (the    modern   \"^""  lustinian, 

c       1  ■      s      f  ,  ,       e  I  A.  1).. 182.  May  5. 

.Sophia,)  ol  an  obscure  race''  of  bar-  or  A.  D.  483. 
barians,"  the  inhabitants  of  a  wild  and  "^'''^  '• 
ticsolate  country,  to  which  the  names  of  Dardania, 
of  Dacia,  and  of  Bulgaria,  have  been  successively 
applied.  His  elevation  was  prepared  by  the  adven- 
turous spirit  of  his  uncle  Justin,  who,  with  two  other 
peasantsof  the  same  village,  deserted,  for  the  profes- 
sion of  arms,  the  more  useful  employment  of  husband- 
men or  shepherds.''  On  foot,  with  a  scanty  provision 
of  biscuit  ill  their  knapsacks,  the  three  youths  follow- 
ed tlie  high  road  of  Constantinople,  and  were  soon 
enrolled,  for  their  strength  and  stature,  among  the 
guards  of  the  emperor  Leo.  Under  the  two  succeed- 
ing reigns,  the  fortunate  peasant  emerged  to  wealth 
and  honours  ;  and  his  escape  from  some  dangers 
w  hich  threatened  his  life,  was  afterwards  ascribed  to 
the  guardian  angel  who  watches  over  the  fate  of 

tori  Script.  Itcrum  Ital.  torn.  ii.  P.  i.  p.  C7.  Alberli  Descritione  d'Ttalia, 
p.  311. 

q  Tiiis  legend  is  related  by  Gregory  I.  (Dialog,  iv.  36.)  and  approved 
by  Itaronius;  (A.  O.  52l).  No.  28.)  and  both  the  pope  and  cardinal  are 
grave  doctor.s,  siidicient  to  establish  a  probable  opinion. 

r  Theodorie  liini..^elf,  or  rather  Cassiodorius,  had  described  in  tragic 
strains  the  volcanocsof  Lipari.  (Cluver.  Sicilia,  p.  -lOli— 410.)  and  Vesu- 
vius, (iv.  50.) 

ii  There  is  some  difhculty  in  the  date  of  his  birth;  (Lnilcwig  in 
Vit.  Justiniani,  p.  125.)  none  in  the  place— the  district  Bederiaiia — the 
village  Tauresium,  which  he  afterwards  decorated  with  his  name 
and  splendour.  (D'Aiiville,  Mist,  de  I'.Acad.  &e.  torn.  xxxi.  p.  287 — 
2!r>. 

b  The  names  of  these  Dardanian  peasants  are  Gothic,  and  almost 
l-]iiglisli :  Justinian  is  a  translation  of  uprattda  {upright);  his  father 
Sebatius,  (in  Grieco-barbarous  language  stipes,)  was  styled  in  his 
village  ItitQCk  {Stock);  his  mother  Bigleniza  was  softened  into  Vigi- 
lantia. 

c  Ludewig  (p.  727 — 135.)  attempts  to  justify  the  Aiiieian  name  of 
.Tustinian  and  i'lieodora,  and  to  connect  them  with  a  family  from  which 
the  house  of  Austria  has  been  derived. 

il  Si;e  the  Anecdotes  of  Procopius,  (c.  6.)  with  the  notes  of  N.  AIc- 
niannus.  The  satirist  would  not  have  sunk,  in  the  vague  and  decent 
appelUation  of  ^ewpYoc,  the  JSovKoXot  and  <tu0o()/Jiic  of  Zonaras.  Vet 
why  are  those  names  disgraceful? — and  what  German  baron  would  not 
be  proud  to  descend  from  the  IjimKUs  of  the  Ody^^ey  f 
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kiriEfs.  His  long  and  laudable  service  in  the  Isau- 
rian  and  Persian  wars  would  not  have  preserved 
from  oblivion  the  name  of  Justin  ;  yet  they  might 
warrant  the  military  promotion,  which  in  the  course 
of  fifty  years  he  gradually  obtained  ;  the  rank  of 
tribune,  of  count,  and  of  general,  the  dignity  of 
senator,  and  the  command  of  the  guards,  who  obeyed 
him  as  their  chief,  at  the  important  crisis  when  the 
emperor  Anastasius  was  removed  from  the  world. 
The  powerful  kinsmen  whom  he  had  raised  and 
enriched  were  excluded  from  the  throne  ;  and  the 
eunuch  Amantius,  who  reigned  in  the  palace,  had 
secretly  resolved  to  fix  the  diadem  on  the  head  of 
the  most  obsequious  of  his  creatures.  A  liberal 
donative,  to  conciliate  the  suffrage  of  the  guards, 
was  intrusted  for  that  purpose  in  the  bands  of  their 
commander.  But  these  weighty  arguments  were 
treacherously  employed  by  Justin  in  his  own  favour  ; 
Elevation  and  ^"^  ^^  "°  competitor  presumed  to  ap- 
reign  of  his  uncle  pear,  the  Dacian  peasant  was  invested 

Justin  I.  "^  "^ 

A.  D.  518.  with  the  purple,  by  the  unanimous 
A.  0^^027.  consent  of  the  soldiers,  who  knew  him 
April  I.  or  Aug.  1.  (Q  jjg  i,rave  and  gentle,  of  the  clergy 
and  people,  who  believed  him  to  be  orthodox,  and  of 
the  provincials,  who  yielded  a  blind  and  implicit 
submission  to  the  will  of  the  capital.  The  elder 
Justin,  as  he  is  distinguished  from  another  emperor 
of  the  same  family  and  name,  ascended  the  Byzan- 
tine throne  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight  years  :  and, 
had  he  been  left  to  his  own  guidance,  every  moment 
of  a  nine  years'  reign  must  have  exposed  to  his  sub- 
jects the  impropriety  of  their  choice.  His  ignorance 
was  similar  to  that  of  Theodoric  ;  and  it  is  remark- 
able, that  in  an  age  not  destitute  of  learning,  two 
contemporary  monarchs  had  never  been  instructed 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  alphabet.  But  the  genius 
of  Justin  was  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  Gothic  king: 
the  experience  of  a  soldier  had  not  qualified  him 
for  the  government  of  an  empire  ;  and,  though 
personally  brave,  the  consciousness  of  his  own 
weakness  was  naturally  attended  with  doubt,  dis- 
trust, and  political  apprehension.  But  the  official 
business  of  the  state  was  diligently  and  faithfully 
transacted  by  the  quaestor  Proclus  f  and  the  aged 
emperor  adopted  the  talents  and  ambition  of  his 
nephew  Justinian,  an  aspiring  youth,  whom  his 
uncle  had  drawn  from  the  rustic  solitude  of  Dacia, 
and  educated  at  Constantinople,  as  the  heir  of  his 
private  fortune,  and  at  length  of  the  eastern  empire. 
I        Adoption  and  Since  the  eunuch  Amantius  had  been 

?iniar'°"°""''  defrauded  of  his  money,  it  became 
A.  D.  520—527.  necessary  to  deprive  him  of  his  life. 
The  task  was  easily  accomplished  by  the  charge  of 

e  His  virtues  are  praised  by  Procopius.  (Persic.  1.  i.  c.  11.)  The 
quaestor  Proclus  was  the  friend  of  Ju^tinin^,  and  the  enemy  of  every 
otluT  .-tdoption. 

f  Manichsean  Bi;jnifies  Eutychi-in.  Hear  the  furious  acclamations  of 
Constantinople  and  Tyre,  the  former  no  more  than  six  days  after  the 
decease  of  Anast-asius.  77iev  produced,  the  latter  applauded,  tlie 
eunuch's  death.  (B:iroTiius.  A.  U.  518.  P.  ii.  No.  15.  I'U-nry.  Hist. 
Eccles.  torn.  vii.  p.  2(10.  205.  froni  the  Councils,  torn.  v.  p.  182.  207.) 

p  His  power,  character,  and  intentions,  are  perfectly  explained  by 
the  Count  de  Boat,  (torn.  ix.  p.  54 — 81.)  He  was  great-',; randson  of 
Aspar,  hereditary  prince  in  the  I.esser  Scythia,  and  count  of  the  Gothic 
Jaderati  of  Thrace.  The  Bessi,  whom  be  could  iuttuence,  are  the 
minor  Goths  of  Jornandes,  (i-.  51.) 
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a  real  or  fictitious  conspiracy  ;  and  the  judges  were 
informed,  as  an  accumulation  of  guilt,  that  he  was 
secretly  addicted  to  the  Manichsean  heresy.*  Aman- 
tius lo.st  his  head  ;  three  of  his  companions,  the  first 
domestics  of  the  palace,  were  punished  either  with 
death  or  exile  ;  and  their  unfortunate  candidate  for 
the  purple  was  cast  into  a  deep  dungeon,  over- 
whelmed with  stones,  and  ignominiously  thrown, 
without  burial,  into  the  sea.  The  ruin  of  Vitalian 
was  a  work  of  more  difficulty  and  danger.  That 
Gothic  chief  had  rendered  himself  popular  by  the 
civil  war  which  he  boldly  waged  against  Anasta- 
sius for  llie  defence  of  the  orthodox  faith,  and  after 
the  conclusion  of  an  advantageous  treaty,  he  still 
remained  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Constantinople 
at  the  head  of  a  formidable  and  victorious  army  of 
barbarians.  By  the  frail  security  of  oaths,  he  was 
tempted  to  relinquish  this  advantageous  situation, 
and  to  trust  his  person  within  the  walls  of  a  city, 
whose  inhabitants,  particularly  the  blue  faction, 
were  artfully  incensed  against  him  by  the  remem- 
brance even  of  his  pious  hostilities.  The  emperor 
and  his  nephew  embraced  him  as  the  faithful  and 
worthy  champion  of  the  church  and  state  ;  and 
gratefully  adorned  their  favourite  with  the  titles  of 
consul  and  general  ;  but  in  the  seventh  month  of  his 
consulship,  Vitalian  was  stabbed  with  seventeen 
wounds  at  the  royal  banquet  ;s  and  Justinian,  who 
inherited  the  spoil,  was  accused  as  the  assassin  of  a 
spiritual  brother,  to  whom  he  had  recently  pledged 
his  faith  in  the  participation  of  the  christian 
mysteries.''  After  the  fall  of  his  rival,  he  was  pro- 
moted, without  any  claim  of  military  service,  to  the 
office  of  master-general  of  the  eastern  armies,  whom 
it  was  his  duty  to  lead  into  the  field  against  the 
public  enemy.  But,  in  the  pursuit  of  fame,  Justi- 
nian might  have  lost  his  present  dominion  over  the 
age  and  weakness  of  his  uncle  ;  and,  instead  ol 
acquiring  by  Scythian  or  Persian  trophies  the  ap- 
plause of  his  countrymen,'  the  prudent  warrior 
solicited  their  favour  in  the  churches,  the  circus, 
and  the  senate,  of  Constantinople.  The  catholics 
were  attached  to  the  nephew  of  Justin,  who,  between 
the  Nestorian  and  Eutychian  heresies,  trod  the 
narrow  path  of  inflexible  and  intolerant  orthodoxy.'' 
In  the  first  days  of  the  new  reign,  he  prompted  and 
gratified  the  popular  enthusiasm  against  the  memory 
of  the  deceased  emperor.  After  a  schism  of  thirty- 
four  years,  he  reconciled  the  proud  and  angry  spirit 
of  the  Roman  pontifl",  and  spread  aiuong  the  Latins 
a  favourable  report  of  his  pious  respect  for  the 
apostolic  see.  The  thrones  of  the  east  were  filled 
with  catholic  bishops  devoted  to  his  interest,  the 

Ii  Justiniani  patricii  factione  dicitur  interfectUR  fuisse.  (Victor 
Tunnunensis  Chrou.  in  The.saur.  Temp.  Scaliger,  P.  ii,  p.  7.)  Proco- 
pius (Anecdot.  c.  7)  styles  him  a  tyrant,  hut  acknowledges  ihc 
t\An\ipo-!Tfna,  which  is  well  explained  by  Ak-inannus. 

i  In  his  earliest  youth  (plane  adolescens)  he  had  passeil  some  time  as 
a  hostage  with  Theodoric.  For  this  curious  fact.  Alemannus  (ad 
Pnicop.  .\neCilot.  c.  0.  p.  31.  of  the  lirst  edition)  quotes  a  .'\IS.  history 
of  Justiniau,  by  his  preceptor  Theoplnlus,  Ludewig  (p.  I.13}\vishca 
to  make  him  a  soldier. 

k  The  ecclesiastical  history  of  Justinian  will  lie  shown  hereafter. 
Sec  Baroiiius,  A.  D.  518—521.  and  the  copious  article  Justinianus  iu 
the  index  to  the  seventh  volume  of  his  Aonals. 
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clergy  r.nd  the  monks  wor 
and  tlie  pcuplo  were  taught  to  pray  for  tlioir  future 
sovereign,  tlie  liopc  and  pillar  of  tlie  true  religion. 
The  magniliecnce  of  Justinian  was  di.-;played  in  the 
superior  pomp  of  his  public  speetaeles,  an  object 
not  le.ss  sacred  and  important  in  the  eyes  of  the 
multitude  than  the  creed  of  Nice  or  Chalecdon  :  the 
expense  of  his  consulship  was  esteemed  at  two 
hundred  and  cighty-ciglit  thousand  iiieccs  of  gold  ; 
twenty  lions,  and  thirty  leopards,  were  produ<:ed  at 
the  same  time  in  the  amphitheatre,  and  a  numerous 
train  of  horses,  with  their  rieh  trappings,  was  be- 
stowed as  an  extraordinary  gift  on  the  victorious 
charioteers  of  the  circus.  While  he  indulged  the 
peoi)lc  of  Constantinople,  and  received  the  addresses 
of  foreign  kings,  tlie  nephew  of  .Justin  assiduously 
cultivated  the  friendship  of  the  senate.  That  vener- 
able name  seemed  to  qualify  its  members  to  decdarc 
the  sense  of  the  nation,  and  to  regulate  the  suc- 
cession of  the  imperial  throne  :  the  feeble  Anasta- 
sius  had  permitted  the  vigour  of  government  to 
degenerate  into  the  form  or  substance  of  an  aristo- 
cracy ;  and  the  military  olTicers  who  had  obtained 
the  senatorial  rank,  were  followed  by  their  domestic 
guards,  a  tiand  of  veterans,  whose  arms  or  acclama- 
tions might  fix  in  a  tumulluous  moment  the  diadem 
of  the  east.  The  treasures  of  the  state  were  lavished 
to  procure  the  voices  of  the  senators,  and  their 
unanimous  wish,  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  adopt 
.fustinian  for  his  colleague,  was  communicated  to 
the  emperor.  IJut  this  request,  which  too  clearly 
admonished  him  of  his  approaching  end,  was  un- 
welcome to  the  jealous  temper  of  an  aged  monarch, 
desirous  to  retain  the  po%ver  which  he  was  incapable 
of  exercising;  and  .Justin,  liolding  his  purple  with 
both  his  hands,  advised  them  to  prefer,  since  an 
election  was  so  profitable,  some  older  candidate. 
Notwithstanding  this  reproach, the  senate  proceeded 
to  decorate  Justinian  with  the  royal  epithet  of  no4(- 
lissimiis  ;  and  their  decree  was  ratified  by  the  afi'ee- 
tion  or  the  fears  of  Iiis  uncle.  .After  some  time  the 
languor  of  mind  and  body,  to  wliich  he  was  reduced 
by  an  incurable  wound  in  his  tliigli,  indispensably 
required  the  aid  of  a  guardian.  He  summoned  the 
patriarch  and  senators  ;  and  in  their  presence 
solemnly  placed  the  diadem  on  the  head  of  his 
nephew,  who  was  conducted  from  the  palac^e  to  the 
circus,  and  saluted  by  the  loud  and  joyful  applause 

1  Tlie  rritrn  of  the  elder  Justin  m.iy  lie  found  in  tlie  three  Chrnnit-Ies 
of  IVI:»reelliiiU'<,  Victor,  uiid  John  Utal.-ila,  (torn.  ii.  p.  13(1- IM.)  tlie 
last  of  whom  (in  sjnte  of  llody,  I*rolcgom.  No,  1-1.  39.  edit.  Oxon.) 
lived  soon  .after  Jiistitiian  :  (.lortiiiN  Keinnrks,  &;c.  vol.  iv.  p.  38X)  in 
the  Ecele^iiLvtieal  ^i^lo^y  of  Evii::riti!),  (1.  iv.  c.  I,  2,  3.  9.)  and  the 
I'^xrcrpta  of  Theodonls  Lector,  (No.  37.)  and  in  CVdrenns  (p.  .302 — 
.3tid.)and  Zonaros,  (1.  xiv.  p.  ot? — 61.)  who  may  pas,*  for  an  orit;inal. 

Di  See  the  characters  of  Proro|iiiis  and  Asalhia-s  in  La  Mothe  le 
Vayer,  (torn,  viii,  p.  144 — 174.)  Vossiiis,  {de  llistoricis  CirEcis.  I.  ii.  e. 
22.)  and  Fal)riciii».  (Bibliot.  Gra?c.  I.  v.  c.  5.  torn.  vi.  p.  248—278. 
Their  religion,  an  honourable  problem,  l>etray»i  occasional  conformity, 
with  a  M-eret  attachment  to  pa;;anism  and  pliilosfiphy. 

o  In  the  seven  tirst  Imoks,  two  I'ersic,  two  Vam'alic,  and  three  Gothic. 
Procopius  has  borrowed  from  Appian  the  division  of  provinces  and 
wars:  the  eighth  hook.  ttion;;li  it  hears  tlie  name  of  Gothic,  is  a  mis. 
ccllancous  and  f:eneral  supplement  down  to  the  spring  of  the  year  65.t. 
from  whence  it  is  continued  by  Agathias  till  159.  (Pagi,  Crilica,  A.  D. 
579   No.  5)  ^         . 

o  The  literary  fate  of  Procopius  has  been  somewhat  unhlcky.  I.  His 
books  de  Bello  Gothico  were  stolen  by  Leonard  Aretin,  and  published 
(Fulginii,  1470.  V  enct.  1471.  apnd  J.insoii ;  Miitlairc,  Annal.  Typograph 


of  the  people.  The  life  of  Justin  was  prolonged 
about  four  months,  but  from  the  instant  of  this 
ceremony,  he  w  as  considered  as  dead  to  the  empire, 
which  acknowledged  Justinian,  in  the  foity-fifth 
year  of  his  age,  for  the  lawful  sovereign  of  the  east.' 
From  his  elevation  to  his  death,  .,.|,^j^.j„„  „fj„5. 
Justinian  governed  the  Roman   cm-       .''',';•'"■ 

"  A.   I>.  527. 

pire  thirty-eight  years,  seven  months,  April  i— a.  d. 

.        I    .         "  ,  n,,  ^  C     I    •  ^65,    Nov.    M. 

and  Ihirleen  days.  The  events  of  his 
reign,  which  excite  our  curious  attention  liy  their 
number,  variety,  and  importance,  are  diligently  re- 
lated )jy  the  secretary  of  JJclisarius,  a  rhetorician, 
wliom  eloquence  had  promoted  to  the  rank  of  .sena- 
tor and  pnefect  of  Constantinople.  According  to 
the  vicissitudes  of  courage  or  servitude,  of  favour 
or  disgrace,  Procopius"  successively  ri„„rter  and 
composed  the  /i!slory,  the  panegyric,  histories  of  Pro. 
and  the  satire  of  his  own  times.  The 
eight  books  of  the  Persian,  Vandalic,  and  Ootiiic 
wars,"  which  are  continued  in  the  five  books  of 
Agathias,  deserve  our  esteem  as  a  laborious  and 
successful  imitation  of  the  Attic,  or  at  least  of  the 
.\siatic,  writers  of  ancient  Greece.  His  facts  arc 
collected  from  the  personal  experience  and  free 
conversation  of  a  soldier,  a  statesman,  and  a  travel- 
ler; his  style  continually  aspires,  and  often  attains, 
to  the  merit  of  .strength  and  elegance  ;  his  rellcc- 
lions,  more  especially  in  the  speeches,  which  he  too 
frequently  inserts,  contain  a  rich  fund  of  politit  al 
knowledge  ;  and  the  historian,  excited  by  the  gene- 
rous ambition  of  pleasing  and  instructing  posterity, 
appears  to  disdain  the  prejudices  of  the  people,  and 
the  tiattery  of  courts.  The  writings  of  I'roeopius  ° 
were  read  and  applauded  by  his  contemporaries  ;'' 
but,  although  he  respectfully  laid  them  at  the  foot 
of  the  throne,  the  pride  of  Justinian  must  have 
been  wounded  by  the  praise  of  a  hero,  who  per- 
petually eclipses  the  glory  of  his  inactive  sovcreig;n. 
The  conscious  dignity  of  independence  was  sub- 
dued by  the  hopes  and  fears  of  a  slave  ;  and  the 
secretary  of  Belisariiis  laboured  for  pardon  and  re- 
ward in  the  six  books  of  the  imperial  rdificis.  He 
had  dexterously  chosen  a  subject  of  apparent  splen- 
dour, in  which  he  could  loudly  celebrate  the  genius, 
the  magnificence,  and  the  piety  of  a  prince,  who, 
both  as  a  conqueror  and  a  legislator,  had  surpas.sed 
the  puerile  virtues  of  Themistoeles  and  Cyrus., 
I>isappointmcnt  might  urge  the  flatterer  to  secret 

torn,  i.  edit,  posterior,  p.  290.  304.  279.  2,99,)  in  his  own  name.  (See 
\'os,sius  de  Hist,  Lat.  I,  iii,  c.  h.  and  the  feeble  defence  of  the  Venice 
Giornale  dc  Letterati,  toiii,  xix,  p.  207,)  2.  His  works  were  mutilated 
by  the  first  Latin  translators,  Christopher  Persona  (Giornale,  tom.  xix, 
p,  310—348.)  and  Raphael  de  Volaterra,  (Hiiet.de  Claris  Interpretibus, 
p.  Hit).)  who  did  not  even  consolt  the  MS.  of  the  Vatican  library,  •.f 
which  lliey  were  prsefects.  (.\leman.  in  Pr»fat.  Anecdot.)  3.  'I'tie 
Greek  text  was  not  printed  till  IG07,  by  Hoeschelius  of  Aii-jsliur;;. 
(Iticlioniiaire  de  Bayle,  loin.  ii.  p.  782)  4.  The  Paris  edition  was 
imperfectly  executed' by  Claude  Maltret,  a  Jesuit  of  Thoiilousc,  {in 
It»63.)  far  distant  from  the  Louvre  press  and  the  Vatican  MS.  troin 
which,  however,  he  obtained  some  supplements.  His  promised  com. 
mentarifs,  &cc.  have  never  appeared.  'I'lie  A'^alhias  of  Leyden  (1.^94) 
has  been  wisely  reprinted  by  the  Paris  editor,  with  the  Latin  version 
of  Bonaventiira  Viilcanins,  .i  learned  interpreter.  (Huet,  p.  I7t).) 

p  Asathias  in  Prsfat.  p.  7.  8.  I.  iv.  p.  137.  Evagrius,  I,  iv.  c.  12, 
See  likewise  Pholiiis,  cod,  Ixiii,  p,  fj't 

q  KepH  ir.ii^tm  (says  he,  Priefjt.  ad  1,  de  Edificiis,  wcpi  K-rta^artov) 
is  no  more  th.in  Krp.*  TraiAiu— a  pun!  In  these  five  hooks,  Procopius 
atfcets  a  christian  as  well  as  a  courlly  style. 
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revenge  ;  and  the  first  glance  of  favour  might  again 
tempt  him  to  suspend  and  suppress  a  libel,'  in 
which  the  Roman  Cyrus  is  degraded  into  an  odious 
and  contemptible  tyrant,  in  which  both  the  emperor 
and  his  consort  Theodora  are  seriously  represented 
as  two  daemons,  who  had  assumed  a  human  form 
for  the  destruction  of  mankind.*  Such  base  incon- 
sistency must  doubtless  sully  the  reputation,  and 
detract  from  the  credit,  of  Procopius :  yet,  after 
the  venom  of  his  malignity  has  been  suffered  to 
exhale,  the  residue  of  the  anecdotes,  even  the  most 
disgraceful  facts,  some  of  which  had  been  tenderly 
hinted  in  his  public  histor}',  are  establislied  by 
their  internal  evidence,  or  the  authentic  monuments 
of  the  times.'  From  these  various  materials,  I 
shall  now  proceed  to  describe  the  reign  of  Justinian, 
which  will  deserve  and  occupy  an  ample  space. 
,   ,    The  present  chapter  will  explain  the 

Division    of   the  ^,  *  * 

reisn  of  Justi.  elevation  and  character  of  Theodora, 
the  factions  of  the  circus,  and  the 
peaceful  administration  of  the  sovereign  of  the 
east.  In  the  three  succeeding  chapters,  I  shall  re- 
late the  wars  of  Justinian  which  achieved  the  con- 
quest of  Africa  and  Italy  ;  and  I  shall  follow  the  vic- 
tories of  Belisarius  and  Narses,  without  disguising 
the  vanity  of  their  triumphs,  or  the  hostile  virtue  of 
the  Persian  and  Gothic  heroes.  The  series  of  this 
and  the  following  volume  will  embrace  the  juris- 
prudence and  theology  of  the  emperor  ;  the  contro- 
versies and  sects  which  still  divide  the  oriental 
church  ;  the  reformation  of  the  Roman  law,  which 
is  obeyed  or  respected  by  the  nations  of  modern 
Europe. 

Birth  and  vices       ^-  ^"  the  exercise  of  supreme  power, 
of  the  empress   the  first  act  of  Justinian  was  to  divide 

1  heodora. 

It  With  the  woman  whom  he  loved,  the 
famous  Theodora,"  whose  strange  elevation  cannot 
be  applauded  as  the  triumph  of  female  virtue. 
Under  the  reign  of  Anastasius,  the  care  of  the  wild 
beasts  maintained  by  the  green  faction  of  Constan- 
tinople, was  intrusted  to  Acacius,  a  native  of  the 
isle  of  Cyprus,  who,  from  his  employment,  was  sur- 
named  the  master  of  the  bears.  This  honourable 
ofiice  was  given  after  his  death  to  another  candidate, 
notwithstanding  the  diligence  of  his  widow,  who 
liad  already  provided  a  husband  and  a  successor. 
Acacius  had  left  three  daughters,  Coniito,»  Theo- 

r  Proropius  discloses  himself,  (Pra-fal.  ad  Anecdot.  c.  I,  2.  5.)  and 
tlie  aiierdntes  are  reckoned  as  the  ninth  hook  by  Suidas.  (torn.  iii.  p. 
1H6.  edit.  Knster.)  The  silence  of  Evaf;nus  is  a  poor  objection.  Haro. 
nius  (A.  D.  048,  No.  24.)  regrets  the  loss  of  tliis  secret  history  :  it  ivas 
then  in  the  \'aticaii  library,  in  his  own  custody,  and  was  first  pnblished 
sixteen  years  after  his  death,  with  the  teamed,  but  partial,  notes  of 
Nicholas  AlemaDnus.  (Lugd.  1623.) 

»  Justinian  an  ass— the  perfect  likeness  of  Domitian— Anecdot.  c.  8. 
—Theodora's  lovers  driven  from  her  bed  by  rival  dfemons— her  mar.! 
riage  foretold  with  a  great  damion— a  monk  saw  tlie  prince  of  the 
dfemnns,  instead  of  Justinian,  on  the  throne — the  servants  who  watched 
helield  a  face  without  features,  a  body  walking  without  a  head.  &c.  &c. 
Procopius  declares  his  own  and  his  friends"  belief  in  these  diabolical 
stories,  (c.  12.) 

t  Montesquieu  (Considerations  sur  la  Orandeur  et  la  Decadence  des 
Koniains,  c.  xx.)  gives  credit  to  the.se  anecdotes,  as  connected,  I,  with 
the  weakness  of  the  empire,  and,  2.  with  the  instability  of  Justinian's 
laws. 

u  For  the  life  and  manners  of  the  empress  Theodora,  see  the  Anoc. 
f'rf  •  '""'■5 fspecialiy  c.  1—6.  !1.  1(1-15.  Hi,  17.  with  the  learned  notes 
of  Alemannns— a  reference  to  which  is  always  implied. 

s  Comito  was  aflerwards  married  to  Sittas  duke  of  Armenia,  the 
father,  perhaps,  at  least  slic  might  be  the  iDother,  of  the  empress  So- 


DORA,  and  Anastasia,  the  eldest  of  whom  did  not 
then  exceed  the  age  of  seven  years.  On  a  solemn 
festival,  tliese  helpless  orphans  were  sent  by  their 
distressed  and  indignant  mother,  in  the  garb  of 
suppliants,  into  the  midst  of  the  theatre  :  the  green 
faction  received  them  with  contempt,  the  blues  with 
compassion  ;  and  this  difference,  which  sunk  deep 
into  the  mind  of  Theodora,  w  as  felt  long  afterwards 
in  the  administration  of  the  empire.  As  they  im- 
proved in  age  and  beauty,  the  three  sisters  were 
successively  devoted  to  the  public  and  private 
pleasures  of  the  Byzantine  people  ;  and  Theodora, 
after  following  Comito  on  the  stage,  in  the  dress 
of  a  slave,  with  a  stool  on  her  head,  was  at  length 
permitted  to  exercise  her  independent  talents. 
She  neither  danced,  nor  sung,  nor  played  on  the 
flute  ;  her  skill  was  confined  to  tlie  pautomime  arts  ; 
she  excelled  in  buffoon  characters,  and  as  often  as 
the  comedian  swelled  her  cheeks,  and  complained 
with  a  ridiculous  tone  and  gesture  of  the  blows 
that  were  indicted,  the  whole  theatre  of  Constanti- 
nople resounded  with  laughter  and  applause.  The 
beauty  of  Theodora  '  was  the  subject  of  more  flat- 
tering praise,  and  the  source  of  more  exquisite 
delight.  Her  features  were  delicate  and  regular ; 
her  complexion,  though  somewhat  pale,  was  tinged 
w  ith  a  natural  colour  ;  every  sensation  was  instant- 
ly expressed  by  the  vivacity  of  her  eyes  ;  her  easy 
motions  displayed  the  graces  of  a  small  but  elegant 
figure  ;  and  either  love  or  adulation  might  pro- 
claim, that  painting  and  poetry  were  incapable  of 
delineating  the  matchless  excellence  of  her  form. 
But  this  form  was  degraded  by  the  facility  with 
which  it  was  exposed  to  the  public  eye,  and  pros- 
tituted to  licentious  desire.  Her  venal  charms 
were  abandoned  to  a  promiscuous  crowd  of  citizens 
and  strangers,  of  every  rank,  and  of  every  pro- 
fession :  the  fortunate  lover  who  had  been  promised 
a  night  of  enjoyment,  was  often  driven  from  her 
bed  by  a  stronger  or  more  wealthy  favourite ;  and 
when  she  passed  through  the  streets,  her  presence 
was  avoided  by  all  who  wished  to  escape  either 
the  scandal  or  the  temptation.  The  satirical  his- 
torian has  not  blushed'  to  describe  the  naked 
scenes  which  Theodora  was  not  ashamed  to  exhibit 
in  the  theatre."  After  exhausting  the  arts  of  sen- 
sual pleasure,""  she   most   ungratefully  murmured 

phia.  Two  nephews  of  Theodora  may  be  the  sons  of  An.istasia.  (Ale- 
man   p.  30,  31.) 

y  Her  statue  was  raised  at  Constantinople,  on  a  porphjTy  column. 
See  Procopius,  (de  Edif.  I.  i.  c.  11.)  who  gives  her  portrait  in  the  Anec- 
dotes, (c.  10.)  Aleman.  (p.  47.)  producesoncfroma  Mosaicat  Ravcuna, 
loaded  with  pearls  and  jewels,  and  yet  handsome. 

z  A  fragment  of  the  Anecdotes,  (c.  9  )  somewhat  too  naked,  was  sup- 
pressed by  Alemannus,  though  extant  in  the  \  atican  MS.  nor  has  the 
delect  been  siip|)lied  in  the  Paris  or  Venice  editions.  La  Motlie  le 
Vayer  (tom.  viii.  n.  155.)  gave  the  first  hint  of  this  curious  and  genuine 
passage,  (Jortin's  Remarks,  vol.  iv.  p.  3tt6.)  which  he  had  received  from 
Rome,  and  it  has  been  since  published  in  the  IMenagiana,  (lorn.  iii.  p. 
254—250.)  with  a  Latin  version. 

n  After  the  mention  of  a  narrow  girdle,  (ns  none  could  appear  stark 
naked  in  the  theatre,)  Procopius  thus  proceeds:  a>a,reirToxf(a  tc  (y 
Tw  e<ia^ei  ejrToi  CKCtro,  tinTCc  Ai  Tivit  ....  Kpit'ur  ai»-n  I'lvept'et 
Tcijv  uidoiuiv  eppiiTTOv,  av  Ai  oi  xnvev,  ot  ev  THTO  irapc(rx£va<r|i«voi,  eiTi^- 
Xnvov  Tott  "io^aatv  cvOtvii  Kara  ^*av  avcXoftevot  etatftoi-.  1  have  heard 
that  a  learned  prelate,  now  deceased,  was  fond  of  quoting  this  passage 
in  coiiversilion, 

b  Theodora  surpassed  the  Crispa  of  Ausonius,  ^Epigram  Ixxi.)  who 
imitated  the  capitalis  luxus  of  the  females  of  Nola.  See  llnintili.ni 
Institut.  viii.  6.  and  Torentitis  ad  Ilor.it.  Sermon.  I.  i.  sat.  2.  v.  101. 
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against  tlie  parsimony  of  nature :'  but  her  murmurs, 
her  pleasures,  and  lit;r  arts,  must  be  veiled  in  the 
obscurity  of  a  learned  language.  After  reignini;  for 
some  lime  the  delight  and  contempt  of  the  capital, 
she  condescended  to  accompany  Eccbolus,  a  native 
of  Tyre,  who  had  obtained  the  government  of  the 
African  Pentapolis.  But  this  union  was  frail  and 
transient :  Eeebolus  soon  rejected  an  expensive 
or  faithless  concubine  ;  she  was  reduced  at  Alex- 
andria to  extreme  distress ;  and  in  her  laborious 
return  to  Constantinople,  every  city  of  the  east  ad- 
mired and  enjoyed  the  fair  Cyprian,  whose  merit 
appeared  to  justify  her  descent  from  the  peculiar 
island  of  Venus.  The  vague  commerce  of  Theo- 
dora, and  the  most  detestable  precautions,  pre- 
served her  from  the  danger  which  she  feared  ;  yet 
onee,  and  once  only,  she  became  a  mother.  The 
infant  was  saved  and  educated  in  Arabia,  by  his 
father,  who  imparted  to  him  on  his  death-bed, 
that  he  was  the  son  of  an  empress.  Filled  with 
ambitious  hopes,  the  unsuspecting  youth  imme- 
diately hastened  to  the  palace  of  Constantinople, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  presence  of  his  mother. 
As  he  was  never  more  seen,  even  after  the  decease 
of  Theodora,  she  deserves  the  foul  imputation  of 
extinguishing  with  his  life  a  secret  so  offensive  to 
her  imperial  virtue. 
Her  marririKe  In  the  most  abject  statc  of  her  for- 
with  Justinian,  ty^g    jiujj    reputation,   some    vision, 

either  of  sleep  or  of  fancy,  had  whispered  to  Theo- 
dora the  pleasing  assurance  that  she  was  destined 
to  become  the  spouse  of  a  potent  monarch.  Con- 
scious of  her  approaching  greatness,  she  returned 
from  Paphlagonia  to  Constantinople ;  assumed, 
like  a  skilful  actress,  a  more  decent  character;  re- 
lieved her  poverty  by  the  laudable  industry  of  spin- 
ning wool  ;  and  afl'ected  a  life  of  chastity  and  soli- 
tude in  a  small  house,  which  she  afterwards  changed 
into  a  magnificent  temple.''  Her  beauty,  assisted 
by  art  or  accident,  soon  attracted,  captivated,  and 
iixed  the  patrician  Justinian,  who  already  reigned 
Vi-ith  absolute  sway  under  the  name  of  his  uncle. 
Perhaps  she  contrived  to  enhance  the  value  of  a 
gift  which  she  had  so  often  lavished  on  the  meanest 
of  mankind :  perhaps  slie  inflamed,  at  first  by 
modest  delays,  and  at  last  by  sensual  allurements, 
the  desires  of  a  lover,  who  from  nature  or  devotion 
was  addicted  to  long  vigils  and  abstemious  diet. 
When  his  first  transports  had  subsided,  she  still 
maintained  the  same  ascendant  over  his  mind,  by 
the  more  solid  merit  of  temper  and  understanding. 
Justinian  delighted  to  ennoble  and  enrich  the  ob- 


At  a  memorable  supper,  tliirly  sla\'es  waited  round  the  table ;   ten 
yoUDg  men  feasted  witli  Theodora.     Her  charity  was  universal. 
Et  lajL^ata  viris,  necdum  satiata,  recessit. 

e  Hiie  Kan'  rpiiai/  TpifnnfiaTUH'  ep^ti^oucni  evcKa\it  Tt;  <pviT(t  ivafjio- 
PHfiivii  oT(  oc  fill  mil  TiTTar  avTij  fvpt'Ttpov  tj  vi'i'  eiut  Tpinrwtj,  oirwr 
ivvarn  nn  n'n  tKcivr;  cpta^effBat,  She  wished  for  a  fourth  altar,  on 
which  she  misht  pour  hbations  to  the  ^od  of  love. 

d  Anonym,  de  Antionitat.  C.  P.  I.  iii.  132.  in  Itandilri  Imperium 
Orient,  torn.  i.  p.  48.  Ludewig  (p.  164.)  argues  sensibly  Uiat  Theodora 
would  not  have  immortalized  a  brotbel ;  but  1  apply  this  fact  to  her 
second  and  ch.isler  residence  at  Constanti[iople. 

e  Se«  the  old  law  in  Justinian's  Code.  (I.  v.  tit.  v.  ]ttg.  7.  tit.  xxvii. 
lee  I.)  under  the  years  .136  and  454.  The  new  edict  (about  the  year 
121  or  522.  Alcman.  p.  38.  96.)  very  awkwardly  repeals  no  more  than 


ject  of  his  affection  ;  the  treasures  of  the  cast  were 
poured  at  her  feet,  and  the  nephew  of  Justin  was 
determined,  perhaps  by  religious  scruples,  to  be- 
stow on  his  concubine  the  sacred  and  legal  cha- 
racter of  a  wife.  But  the  laws  of  Rome  expressly 
prohibited  the  marriage  of  a  senator  with  any  female 
\\lio  had  been  di.shonourcd  by  a  servile  origin  or 
theatrical  profession :  the  empress  Lupicina,  or 
Euphemia,  a  barbarian  of  rustic  manners,  but  of 
irreproachable  virtue,  refused  to  accept  a  prostitute 
for  her  niece  ;  and  even  Vigilantia,  the  supersti- 
tious mother  of  J  ustinian,  though  she  acknowledged 
the  wit  and  beauty  of  Theodora,  was  seriously  ap- 
prehensive, lest  the  levity  and  arrogance  of  that  art- 
ful paramour  might  corrupt  the  piety  and  happiness 
of  her  son.  These  obstacles  were  removed  by  the 
inflcxiblcconstancy  of  Justinian.  Hepatiently  ex- 
pected the  death  of  the  empress  ;  he  despised  the 
tears  of  his  motlier,  who  soon  sunk  under  the  weight 
of  her  aflliction  ;  and  a  law  was  promulgated  in  the 
name  of  tlie  emperor  Justin,  which  abolished  the 
rigid  jurisprudence  of  antiquity.  A  glorious  re- 
pentance (the  words  of  the  edict)  w  as  left  open  for 
the  unhappy  females  who  had  prostituted  their  per- 
sons on  the  theatre,  and  they  were  permitted  to 
contract  a  legal  union  with  the  mo.st  illustrious  of 
the  Romans."  This  indulgence  was  speedily  fol- 
lowed by  the  solemn  nuptials  of  Justinian  and 
Tlicodora  ;  her  dignity  was  gradually  exalted  with 
that  of  her  lover  ;  and,  as  soon  as  Justin  had  in- 
vested his  nephew  with  the  purple,  the  patriarch  of 
Constantinople  placed  the  diadem  on  the  heads  of 
the  emperor  and  empress  of  the  east.  But  the  usual 
honours  which  the  severity  of  Roman  manners  had 
allowed  to  the  wives  of  princes,  could  not  satisfy 
either  (he  ambition  of  Theodora  or  the  fondness  of 
Justinian.  He  seated  heron  the  throne  as  an  equal 
and  independent  colleague  in  the  sovereignty  of  the 
empire,  and  an  oath  of  allegiance  was  imposed  on 
the  governors  of  the  provinces  in  the  joint  names  of 
Justinian  and  Theodora.'  The  eastern  world  fell 
prostrate  before  the  genius  and  fortune  of  the 
daughter  of  .\cacius.  The  prostitute  who,  in  the 
presence  of  innumerable  spectators,  had  polluted 
the  theatre  of  Constantinople,  was  adored  as  a 
queen  in  the  same  city,  by  grave  magistrates,  or- 
thodox bishops,  victorious  generals,  and  captive 
monarchs.K 

Those  who  believe  that  the  female  mind  is  totally 
depraved  by  the  loss  of  chastity,  will  eagerly  listen 
to  all  the  invectives  of  private  envy  or  popular  re- 
sentuient,  which   have  dissembled  the  virtues   of 


the  clause  of  mulieres  sccHtCfr,  libertina?,  tabcrnariw.  See  tbe  novels 
m  and  117.  and  a  Greek  rescript  fioni  Justinian  to  the  bishops.  (.Pie- 
man, p.  41.) 

f  I  swear  by  the  Father,  &c.  by  the  Vircin  Mary,  by  the  four  Gos- 
pels, (|ii;e  in  manibus  leneo,  and  by  the  holy  archauKels,  Mccliael  and 
Gabriel,  puram  con.scientiam  scrraanumque  servitiura  me  servaliirnm, 
sicratissiniis  DDNN.  Justiniano  et  Theodora-  conjugi  ejus.  (Novell, 
viii.  tit.  3.)  Would  the  oath  have  been  binding  in  lavour  of  the 
widow  !  Communes  tituli  el  Iriumpbi,  &c.  (Aleman.  p.  47,  48.) 
p  "  Let  greatness  own  her,  and  she's  mean  no  more,"  &e. 
Without  Warburton's  critical  telescope,  1  should  never  have  seen, 
in  the  general  picture  of  triumphant  vice,  any  personal  allusion  to 
Theodora. 
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Theodora,  exaggerated  ber  vices,  and  condemned 
V.  itli  rigour  the  venal  or  voluntary  sins  of  the  jouth- 
ful  harlot.  From  a  motive  of  shame,  or  contempt, 
she  often  declined  the  servile  homage  of  the  multi- 
tude, escaped  from  the  odious  light  of  the  capital, 
and  passed  the  greatest  part  of  the  year  in  the 
palaces  and  gardens  which  were  pleasantly  seated 
on  the  sea-coast  of  the  Propontis  and  the  Bospho- 
rus.  Her  private  hours  were  devoted  to  the  prudent 
as  well  as  grateful  care  of  her  beauty,  the  luxury  of 
the  bath  and  table,  and  the  long  slumber  of  (he 
evening  and  the  morning.  Her  secret  apartments 
were  occupied  by  the  favourite  women  and  eunuchs, 
whose  interests  and  passions  she  indulged  at  the 
expense  of  justice ;  the  most  illustrious  personages 
of  the  state  were  crowded  into  a  dark  and  sultry 
antichamber,  and  when  at  last,  after  a  tedious  at- 
tendance, they  were  admitted  to  kiss  the  feet  of 
Theodora,  they  experienced,  as  her  humour  might 
suggest,  the  silent  arrogance  of  an  empress,  or  the 
capricious  levity  of  a  comedian.  Her  rapacious 
avarice  to  accumulate  an  immense  treasury,  may  be 
excused  by  the  apprehension  of  her  husband's  death, 
which  could  leave  no  alternative  between  ruin  and 
the  throne  ;  and  fear  as  well  as  ambition  might  ex- 
asperate Theodora  against  two  generals,  who,  dur- 
ing a  malady  of  the  emperor,  had  rashly  declared 
that  they  were  not  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the 
choice  of  the  capital.  But  the  reproach  of  cruelty, 
so  repugnant  even  to  her  softest  vices,  has  left  an 
indelible  stain  on  the  memory  of  Theodora.  Her 
numerous  spies  observed,  and  zealously  reported, 
every  action,  or  word,  or  look,  injurious  to  their 
royal  mistress.  Whomsoever  they  accused  were 
cast  into  her  peculiar  prisons,''  inaccessible  to  the 
inquiries  of  justice;  and  it  was  rumoured,  that  the 
torture  of  the  rack,  or  scourge,  had  been  inflicted  in 
the  presence  of  a  female  tyrant,  insensible  to  the 
voice  of  prayer  or  of  pity.'  Some  of  these  unhappy 
victims  perished  in  deep  unwholesome  dungeons, 
while  others  were  permitted,  after  the  loss  of  their 
limbs,  their  reason,  or  their  fortune,  to  appear  in  the 
world  the  living  monuments  of  her  vengeance,  which 
was  commonly  extended  to  the  children  of  those 
whom  she  had  suspected  or  injured.  The  senator  or 
bishop,  whose  death  or  exile  Theodora  had  pro- 
nounced, was  delivered  to  a  trusty  messenger,  and 
his  diligence  was  quickened  by  a  menace  from  her 
own  mouth.  "If  you  fail  in  the  execution  of  my 
commands,  I  swear  by  him  who  liveth  for  ever,  that 
your  skin  shall  be  flayed  from  your  body."'' 

If  the  creed  of  Theodora  had  not 
been  tainted  with  heresy,  her  exem- 
plary devotion  might  have  atoned,  in  the  opinion  of 


Her  virtues, 


h  Her  prisnns,  n  labyrinth,  a  Tartarus,  (Aiiccilot.  c.  4.)  were  under 
llie  palace.  Darkness  is  propitious  to  cruelty,  but  it  is  likewise  favour- 
able to  calumny  and  tietion. 

i  A  more  jocular  whippings  was  inflicted  on  Saturninus,  for  prcsum- 
iug  to  say  that  his  wife,  a  favourite  of  the  empress,  had  not  been  found 
arpnTot.  (Anecdot.  c.  17.) 

k  Per  viventem  in  sa-'cula  excoriari  te  faciam.  Anastasius  tie  Vitis 
Pont.  Roman,  in  Vi;;ilio,  p.  40. 

1  l.udeivic,  p.  161— li;&  I  give  him  credit  for  the  charitable  attempt, 
althon»li  he  hath  not  much  charity  in  his  temper. 

m  Compare  the  Anecdotes  (c.  17.)  with  the  Edifices.  (1.  i.  c.  B.)  How 


her  contemporaries,  for  pride,  avarice,  and  cruelty. 
But,  if  she  employed  her  influence  to  assuage  the 
intolerant  fury  of  the  emperor,  the  present  age  will 
allow  some  merit  to  her  religion,  and  much  indul- 
gence to  her  speculative  errors.'  The  name  of 
Theodora  was  introduced,  with  equal  honour,  in  all 
the  pious  and  charitable  foundations  of  Justinian  ; 
and  the  most  benevolent  institution  of  his  reign  may 
be  ascribed  to  the  sympathy  of  the  empress  for  her 
less  fortunate  sisters,  who  had  been  seduced  or 
compelled  to  embrace  the  trade  of  prostitution. 
A  palace,  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Bosphorus,  was 
converted  into  a  stately  and  spacious  monastery, 
and  a  liberal  maintenance  was  assigned  to  live 
hundred  women,  who  had  been  collected  from  the 
streets  and  brothels  of  Constantinople.  In  this 
safe  and  holy  retreat,  they  were  devoted  to  perpe- 
tual confinement;  and  the  despair  of  some,  who 
threw  themselves  headlong  into  the  sea,  was  lost  in 
the  gratitude  of  the  penitents,  who  had  been  deli- 
vered from  sin  and  misery  by  their  generous  bene- 
factress."' The  prudence  of  Theodora  is  celebrated 
by  Justinian  himself;  and  his  laws  are  attributed 
to  tlie  sage  counsels  of  his  most  revered  wife, 
whom  he  had  received  as  the  gift  of  the  Deity." 
Her  courage  was  displayed  amidst  the  tumult  of 
the  people  and  the  terrors  of  the  court.  Her 
chastity,  from  the  moment  of  her  union  with  Justi- 
nian, is  founded  on  the  silence  of  her  implacable 
enemies  ;  and,  although  the  daughter  of  Acacius 
might  be  satiated  with  love,  yet  some  applause  is 
due  to  the  firmness  of  a  mind  which  could  sacrifice 
pleasure  and  habit  to  the  stronger  sense  either  of 
duty  or  interest.  The  wishes  and  prayers  of  Theo- 
dora could  never  obtain  the  blessing  of  a  lawful  son, 
and  she  buried  an  infant  daughter,  the  sole  off- 
spring of  her  marriage."  Notwithstanding  th?s  dis- 
appointment, her  dominion  was  permanent  and 
absolute ;  she  preserved,  by  art  or  merit,  the  affec- 
tions of  Justinian  ;  and  their  seeming  dissensions 
were  always  fatal  to  the  courtiers  who  believed  them 
to  be  sincere.  Perhaps  her  health  had  been  im- 
paired by  the  licentiousness  of  her  youth  ;  but  it 
was  always  delicate,  and  she  was  directed  by  her 
physicians  to  use  the  Pythian  warm  baths.  In  this 
journey,  the  empress  was  followed  by  the  pr;t'torian 
pra'fcct,  the  great  treasurer,  several  counts  and 
patricians,  and  a  splendid  train  of  four  thousand 
attendants ;  the  highways  were  rci)aircd  at  her 
approach  ;  a  palace  was  erected  for  her  reception  ; 
and  as  she  passed  through  Bithynia,  she  distributed 
liberal  alms  to  the  churches,  the  monasteries,  and 
the  hospitals,  that  they  might  implore  Heaven  for 
the  restoration  of  her  health.!*    At  length,  in  the 

dillerently  ni.ay  the  same  fact  lie  staled!  John  Malala  (torn.  ii.  p.  174, 
l?."!.)  observes,  that  on  this  or  a  similar  occasion,  she  released  anil 
clothed  the  girls  whom  she  had  purchased  from  the  stews  at  five  aurei 
a-piere. 

n  Novel,  viii.  I.  An  allusion  to  Theodora.  Her  enemies  read  the 
name  Hn^monoilnra.  (Aleman.  p.  (>t).) 

o  St.  Sabas  relused  to  pray  lor  a  son  of  Theodora,  lest  he  slionid 
pmve  an  heretic  worse  than  Anastasius  himself.  (Cvril  in  Vit.  St. 
Saba',  apnd  Aleman.  p.  7(t.  100.) 

P  See  John  Malala,  torn.  ii.  p.  174.  Tlicophancs,  p.  I5S.  Procopius 
dc  Edifie.  1.  v.  c  3. 
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anddnth  twenty-fourtli  year  of  her  marriage, 
A.  u.  MS."  and  the  twenty-second  of  her  reign, 
she  was  consumed  by  a  cancer  ;''  and 
the  irreparable  loss  was  deplored  by  her  husband, 
who,  in  tlie  room  of  a  theatrical  prostiltite,  niij;ht 
have  selected  the  purest  and  most  noble  virgin  of 
the  cast."- 

The  factions  of  H.  A  material  dilference  may  be 
the  circus,  observed  in  the  games  of  antiquity: 
the  most  eminent  of  the  Greeks  were  actors,  the 
Romans  were  merely  spectators.  The  Olympic 
stadium  vsas  open  to  wealth,  merit,  and  ambition  ; 
and  if  the  candidates  could  depend  on  their  per- 
sonal skill  and  activity,  they  might  pursue  the 
footsteps  of  Diomcde  and  Meiielaus,  and  conduct 
their  own  horses  in  the  rapid  career."  Ten,  twenty, 
forty  chariots,  were  allowed  to  start  at  the  same 
instant ;  a  crown  of  leaves  was  the  reward  of  the 
victor;  and  his  fame,  with  that  of  his  family  and 
country,  was  chanted  in  lyric  strains  more  durable 
than  monuments  of  brass  and  marble.  But  a  sena- 
tor, or  even  a  citizen,  conscious  of  his  dignity, 
would  have  blushed  to  expose  his  person  or  his 
horses  in  the  circus  of  Rome.  The  games  were 
exhibited  at  the  expense  of  the  republic,  the  magis- 
trates, or  the  emperors:  but  the  reins  were  aban- 
doned to  servile  hands;  and  if  the  profits  of  a 
favourite  charioteer  sometimes  exceeded  those  of 
an  advocate,  they  must  be  considered  as  the  effects 
of  popular  extravagance,  and  the  high  wages  of  a 
disgraceful  profession.  The  race,  in  its  first  insti- 
tution, was  a  simple  contest  of  two  chariots,  whose 
drivers  were  distinguished  by  white  and  red  liveries ; 
two  additional  colours,  a  light  green,  and  a  ca?rulean 
blue,  were  afterwards  introduced  ;  and,  as  the  races 
were  repeated  twcuty-tive  times,  one  hundred  cha- 
riots contributed  in  the  same  day  to  the  pomp  of  the 
circus.  The  four  factions  soon  acquired  a  legal 
establishment,  and  a  mysterious  origin,  and  their 
fanciful  colours  were  derived  from  the  various  ap- 
pearances of  nature  in  the  four  seasons  of  the  year ; 
the  red  dog-star  of  summer,  the  snows  of  winter, 
the  deep  shades  of  autumn,  and  the  cheerful  ver- 
dure of  the  spring.'  Another  interpretation  pre- 
ferred the  elements  to  the  seasons,  and  the  struggle 
of  the  green  and  blue  was  supposed  to  represent  the 
conflict  of  the  earth  and  sea.  Their  respective  vic- 
tories announced  cither  a  plentiful  harvest  or  a 
prosperous  navigation,  and  the  hostility  of  the 
husbandmen    and    mariners    was    somewhat    less 

q  Theodora  Clialcedonensis  synodi  tnimica  canceris  plapa  toto  cor. 
pore  perfiixa  vitam  prodigrose  finivit.  (Victor  Tunnuiieiisis  in  Cliroii.) 
Oil  siicti  occasions,  an  ortliodox  mind  is  steeled  against  pity.  Aleman- 
mw  (p.  12,  13.)  understands  the  ti-fftyjwt  cKoi^ri^itj  of  Tlienphaiies  as 
civil  lan;;uaKe,  which  does  not  imply  either  piety  or  repentance  ;  yet 
two  years  after  her  death,  St.  Theodora  is  celebrated  hy  Paul  Silentia- 
rius,  (ill  Proem,  v.  .58—62.) 

r  As  she  persecuted  the  popes,  and  rejected  a  council,  Baronins  ex- 
hausts the  names  of  Eve,  Oalila,  llero'dias,  &c. ;  after  which  he  li.is 
recoiirse  to  his  infernal  dictionary:  civis  inferni — alumna  da'monuni  — 
satauico  aifilata  spinlu— cestro  percita  diabolico,  &c.  &c.  (A.  D.  548, 
No.  24.) 

•  Read  and  feci  the  23rd  book  of  the  Iliad,  a  living  picture  of  man- 
ners, pa.«sious,  and  the  whole  form  and  spirit  of  tlie  chariot-race. 
West's  Dissertation  on  the  Olympic  games,  (sect,  xii — xvii.)  affords 
much  curious  and  authentic  itiforniation, 

t  The  four  colours,  atbati,  riissati,  prasini,  reneti,  represent  the 
four  seasons,  according  to  Cassiodorius,  (Var.  hi.  51.)  who  lavishes 


absurd  than  tlie  blind  ardour  of  the  Roman  people, 
who  devoted  their  lives  and  fortunes  to  the  colour 
which  they  had  espoused.  Such  folly  was  disdained 
and  indulged  by  the  wisest  princes  ;  but  the  names 
of  Caligula,  Nero,  Vitellius,  Vcrus,  Commodus, 
Caraealla,  and  I^lagabalus,  were  enrolled  in  the 
blue  or  green  factions  of  the  eiicus: 

,1  r  .     I      .1     ■  .    I  1  "'  Rome. 

they  ire<|uented  their  stables,  ap- 
plauded their  favourites,  chastised  their  antagonists, 
and  deserved  the  esteem  of  the  populace,  by  the 
natural  or  affected  imitation  of  their  manners.  The 
bloody  and  tumultuous  contest  continued  to  di.sturb 
tlie  public  festivity,  till  the  last  age  of  the  spectacles 
of  Koine  ;  and  Tlieodorie,  from  a  motive  of  justice 
or  allection,  interposed  his  authority  to  protect  the 
greens  against  the  violence  of  a  consul  and  a 
patrician,  who  were  passionately  addicted  to  the 
blue  faction  of  the  circus." 

Constantinople  adopted  the  follies,  .j.^     distract 
though    not   the    virtues,    of    ancient  Constantinople 

.  ,         and  the  east. 

Koine  ;  and  the  same  factions  which 
had  agitated  the  circus,  raged  with  redoubled  fury 
in  the  hippodrome.  Under  the  reigii  of  .\naslasius, 
this  popular  frenzy  was  inflamed  by  religious  zeal  ; 
and  the  greens,  who  had  treacherously  concealed 
stones  and  daggers  under  baskets  of  fruit,  mas- 
sacred, at  a  solemn  festival,  three  thousand  of  their 
blue  adversaries."  From  the  capital,  this  pestilence 
was  diffused  into  the  provinces  and  cities  of  the 
east,  and  the  sportive  di.stinetion  of  two  colours 
produced  two  strong  and  irreconcilable  factions, 
which  shook  the  foundations  of  a  feeble  govern- 
ment.'' The  popular  dissensions,  founded  on  the 
most  serious  interest,  or  holy  pretence,  have  scarcely 
equalled  the  obstinacy  of  this  wanton  discord, 
which  invaded  the  peace  of  families,  divided 
friends  and  brothers,  and  templed  the  female  sex, 
though  seldom  seen  in  the  circus,  to  espouse  the 
inclinations  of  their  lovers,  or  to  contradict  the 
wishes  of  their  husbands.  Every  law,  either  human 
or  divine,  was  trampled  under  foot,  and  as  long  as 
the  party  was  successful,  its  deluded  followers 
appeared  careless  of  private  distress  or  public  cala- 
mity. The  licence,  without  the  freedom,  of  demo- 
cracy, was  revived  at  Antioch  and  Constantinople, 
and  the  support  of  a  faction  became  necessary  to 
every  candidate  for  civil  or  ecclesiastical  honours. 
A  secret  attachment  to  the  family  or  sect  of  -\nas- 
tasius  was  imputed  to  the  greens;  the  blues  were 
zealously  devoted  to  the  cause  of  orthodoxy  and 

much  wit  and  eloquence  on  this  theatrical  mystery.  Of  tlie.sc  colours, 
the  three  first  may  lie  fairly  translated  it-hite,  red,  and  ^reen.  I'ewtita 
is  eX|ilaiiied  by  cirruleun,  a  word  various  and  vayiie  :  it  is  projierly  the 
skv  reHected  in  the  sea ;  hnt  custom  and  convenience  may  allow  blue 
as  an  U|Uivaleilt.  (Robert.  Stephan.  sub.  voce.  Spence's  I'olyroetis,  p. 
228  ) 

u  See  Onuphrins  Panvinius  de  I.udis  Circelisihiis.  1.  i.  c.  10,  11  ;  the 
seventeenth  Annotation  on  Mascou's  History  of  the  Germans;  and 
Alenian.  ad  c.  vii. 

I  Marcellin.  in  Chron.  p.  47.  Instead  of  the  vulgar  word  renela,  he 
uses  the  more  exquisite  terms  of  ctrntlea  and  ccrenlis.  Baronins 
(A.  I).  5111,  No.  4,  5,  0.)  is  satisfied  that  the  bines  were  orthodox  ;  but 
Tillemont  is  angry  at  the  supposition,  and  will  not  allow  any  martyrs 
in  a  iilay.house.  (ftist.  des  Enip,  torn.  vi.  554.) 

y  .See  Procopius,  Persic.  1.  i.  c.  24.  In  describing  Ihc  vices  of  the 
factions  and  of  the  Kovernment,  Uie  public  is  not  more  favourable  than 
the  itecret  historian.  Ateman.  (p.  26.)  has  quoted  a  tine  passage  from 
firrgory  Nazianzen,  which  proves  the  inveteracy  of  the  evil. 
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jusiinian  favours  Justinian,'  and  their  grat'-ful  patron 
ilie  blues.  protected,  above  five  years,  the  disor- 
ders of  a  faction,  whose  seasonable  tumults  over- 
awed the  palace,  the  senate,  and  the  capitals  of  the 
east.  Insolent  with  royal  favour,  the  blues  affected 
to  strike  terror  by  a  peculiar  and  barbaric  dress, 
the  long  hair  of  the  Huns,  their  close  sleeves  and 
iimple  garments,  a  lofty  step,  and  a  sonorous  voice. 
In  the  day  they  concealed  their  two-edged  poniards, 
but  in  the  night  they  boldly  assembled  in  arms, 
and  in  numerous  bands,  prepared  for  every  act  of 
violence  and  rapine.  Their  adversaries  of  the 
green  faction,  or  even  inofTensive  citizens,  were 
stripped  and  often  murdered  by  these  nocturnal 
robbers,  and  it  became  dangerous  to  wear  any  gold 
buttons  or  girdles,  or  to  appear  at  a  late  hour  in 
the  streets  of  a  peaceful  capital.  A  daring  spirit, 
rising  with  impunity,  proceeded  to  violate  the  safe- 
guard of  private  houses  ;  and  fire  was  employed  to 
facilitate  the  attack,  or  to  conceal  the  crimes,  of 
these  factious  rioters.  No  place  was  safe  or  sacred 
from  their  depredations;  to  gratify  either  avarice 
or  revenge,  they  profusely  spilt  the  blood  of  the 
innocent;  churches  and  altars  were  polluted  by 
atrocious  murders  ;  and  it  was  the  boast  of  the 
assassins,  that  their  dexterity  could  always  inflict  a 
mortal  wound  with  a  single  stroke  of  their  dagger. 
The  dissolute  youth  of  Constantinople  adopted  the 
blue  livery  of  disorder  ;  the  laws  were  silent,  and 
the  bonds  of  society  were  relaxed  ;  creditors  were 
compelled  to  resign  their  obligations ;  judges  to 
reverse  their  sentence  ;  masters  to  enfranchise  their 
slaves  ;  fathers  to  supply  the  extravagance  of  their 
children  ;  noble  matrons  were  prostituted  to  the 
lust  of  their  servants  ;  beautiful  boys  were  torn 
from  the  arms  of  their  parents;  and  wives,  unless 
they  preferred  a  voluntary  death,  were  ravished  in 
the  presence  of  their  husbands."  The  despair  of 
the  greens,  who  were  persecuted  by  their  enemies, 
and  deserted  by  the  magistrate,  assumed  the  privi- 
lege of  defence,  perhaps  of  retaliation  :  but  those 
who  survived  the  combat  were  dragged  to  execution, 
and  the  unhappy  fugitives,  escaping  to  woods  and 
caverns,  preyed  without  mercy  on  the  society  from 
whence  they  were  expelled.  Those  ministers  of 
justice  who  had  courage  to  punish  the  crimes,  and 
to  brave  the  resentment,  of  the  blues,  became  the 
victims  of  their  indiscreet  zeal  :  a  prafcct  of  Con- 
stantinople (led  for  refuge  to  the  holy  sepulchre,  a 
count  of  the  east  was  ignominiously  whipped,  and 
a  governor  of  Cilicia  was  hanged,  by  the  order  of 
Theodora,  on  the  tomb  of  two  assassins  whom  he 
had  condemned  for  the  murder  of  his  groom,  and  a 
daring   attack   upon  his   own   life.''    An   aspirin" 

X  The  partiality  of  Jusliiii.in  for  the  blues  (Auecdot.  c.  7.)  isaltcsted 
l)y  Lsagnus,  (Hi>t,  E<ck>.  1  iv.  c.  :w.)  John  Malahi,  (torn,  ii,  p.  138 
13J.)  especially  for  Aulioch;  anil  'rheophaiics,  (p.  H2.) 

11  A  wife  (says  Pnicopius)  who  was  sei/ej  and  almost  ravished  by  n 
tilnecoal,  threw  hersell  into  Uie  Bnsphorus.  The  bishops  nf  the  serond 
hyn,i  (Aleman.  p,  26.)  deplore  a  similar  suicide,  the  guilt  or  Klorv  of 
Icmain  chastity,  and  name  the  heroine. 

b  The  doubtful  credit  of  I'roconius  (Anccdot.c.  17.)  is  supported  bv 
the  less  partial  Evaprius,  who  confirms  the  fact,  and  specifies  llu-  names 
I  he  Iraijic  fate  of  the  prefect  of  Constantinople  is  related  bv  .lohn 
Malala,  (torn.  ii.  p.  139.) 


candidate  may  be  tempted  to  build  his  greatness  on 
the  public  confusion,  but  it  is  the  interest  as  well 
as  duty  of  a  sovereign  to  maintain  the  authority  of 
the  laws.  The  first  edict  of  Justinian,  which  was 
often  repeated,  and  sometimes  executed,  announced 
his  firm  resolution  to  support  the  innocent,  and  to 
chastise  the  guilty,  of  every  denomination  and 
colunr.  Aet  the  balance  of  Justice  was  still  in- 
clined in  favour  of  the  blue  faction,  by  the  secret 
allection,  the  habits,  and  the  fears  of  the  emperor  ; 
his  equity,  after  an  apparent  struggle,  submitted, 
without  reluctance,  to  the  implacable  passions  of 
Theodora,  and  the  empress  never  forgot,  or  forgave, 
the  injuries  of  the  comedian.  At  the  accession  of 
the  younger  Justin,  the  proclamation  of  equal  and 
rigorous  justice  indirectly  condemned  the  partiality 
of  the  former  reigns.  "  Ye  blues,  Justinian  is  no 
more  !  ye  greens,  he  is  still  alive  !"" 

A  sedition,  which  almost  laid  Con-   sedition  of  Con 
stantinople  in  ashes,  was  excited  by   stantinopie. sur- 

,  ■      ■  ■  ,  named  iVikii, 

the  mutual  hatred  and  momentary  a.  d.  532. 
reconciliation  of  the  two  factions.  In  Jnuarj. 
the  fifth  year  of  his  reign,  Justinian  celebrated  the 
festival  of  the  ides  of  January  :  the  games  were 
incessantly  disturbed  by  the  clamorous  discontent 
of  the  greens;  till  the  twenty-second  race,  the  em- 
peror maintained  his  silent  gravity  ;  at  length, 
yielding  to  his  impatience,  he  condescended  to  hold, 
in  abrupt  sentences,  and  by  the  voice  of  a  crier,  the 
most  singular  dialogue"'  that  ever  passed  between  a 
prince  and  his  subjects.  Their  first  complaints 
were  respectful  and  modest ;  they  accused  the  sub- 
ordinate ministers  of  oppression,  and  proclaimed 
their  wishes  for  the  long  life  and  victory  of  the 
emperor.  "  Be  patient  and  attentive,  ye  insolent 
railers  I"  exclaimed  Justinian ;  '•  be  mute,  ye  Jews, 
Samaritans,  and  Manicha?ans  !"  The  greens  still 
attempted  to  awaken  his  compassion.  "  We  are 
poor,  we  are  innocent,  we  are  injured,  we  dare  not 
pass  through  the  streets  :  a  general  persecution  is 
exercised  against  our  name  and  colour.  Let  us  die, 
O  emperor!  but  let  us  die  by  your  command,  and 
for  your  service  !"  But  the  repetition  of  partial  and 
passionate  invectives  degraded,  in  their  eyes,  the 
majesty  of  the  purple;  they  renounced  allegiance 
to  the  prince  who  refused  justice  to  his  people; 
lamented  that  the  father  of  Justinian  had  been  born; 
and  branded  his  son  with  the  opprobrious  names  of 
a  homicide,  an  ass,  and  a  perjured  tyrant.  "  Do 
you  despise  your  lives?"  cried  the  indignant 
monarch  :  the  blues  rose  with  fury  from  their  seats; 
their  hostile  clamours  thundered  in  the  hippodrome ; 
and  their  adversaries,  deserting  the  unequal  contest, 
spread   terror  and   despair  through   the  streets  of 


c  See  John  Malala,  (torn.  ii.  p.  147.)  yet  tie  owns  that  Justinian  was 
attached  to  the  bhies.  The  scemini;  discord  of  the  emperor  ant)  Theo- 
dora, IS  perhaps  viewed  with  too  much  jealousy  and  refiuement  by 
l*rorojiius.  (.\necdot.  c.  10.)     .*iee  Aleman.  Praifat.  p.  t>. 

il  Tiiis  dialogue,  which  TluMiplutnes  lias  preserved,  exhiliits  ttie 
popular  laii'iiiage,  as  well  as  the  nKinners,  of  Constantinople  in  the 
seventh  century.  Their  Greek  is  mingled  with  many  strange  and  Iwr- 
liarons  word.s  I'or  which  Ducangc  cannot  always  tiud  a  iucanin^  or 
etymology. 
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Coiistaiitiiioplc.  At  lliis  (lan^frous  moiiiciit,  seven 
notorious  assassins  of  both  Tactions,  wlio  hail  Ijccn 
coi.dcmncd  by  the  prajfect,  were  carried  round  the 
city,  and  afterwards  transported  to  the  place  of 
execution  in  the  suburb  of  Pcra.  Four  were  imme- 
diately beheaded  ;  a  lifth  was  hanjrcd  :  but  w  lien 
the  same  punishment  was  inilictcd  on  the  remaining 
two,  the  rope  broke,  they  fell  alive  to  the  ground, 
the  populace  applauded  their  escape,  and  the  monks 
of  St.  Conon,  issuing  from  the  neighbouring  con- 
vent, conveyed  them  in  a  boat  to  the  sanctuary  of 
the  church."  As  one  of  these  criminals  was  of  the 
blue  and  the  other  of  the  green  livery,  the  two 
factions  were  equally  provoked  by  the  cruelty  of 
their  oppressor,  or  the  ingratitude  of  their  patron  ; 
and  a  short  truce  was  concluded  till  they  had  de- 
livered their  prisoners,  and  satisfied  their  revenge. 
The  palace  of  the  pra;feet,  who  withstood  the  sedi- 
tious torrent,  was  instantly  burnt,  his  oDiccrs  and 
guards  were  massacred,  the  prisons  were  forced 
open,  and  freedom  was  restored  to  those  who  could 
only  use  it  for  the  public  destruction.  \  military 
force,  which  had  been  despatched  to  the  aid  of  the 
civil  magistrate,  was  liercely  encountered  by  an 
armed  multitude,  whose  numbers  and  boldness  con- 
tinually increased ;  and  the  Heruli,  the  wildest 
barbarians  in  the  service  of  the  empire,  overturned 
the  priests  and  their  relics,  which,  from  a  pious 
motive,  had  been  rashly  interposed  to  separate  the 
bloody  conflict.  The  tumult  was  exasperated  by 
this  sacrilege,  the  people  fought  with  enthusiasm  in 
the  cause  of  God  ;  the  women,  from  the  roofs  and 
windows,  showered  stones  on  the  heads  of  the  sol- 
diers, who  darted  lire-brands  against  the  houses; 
and  the  various  (lames,  w  hich  had  been  kindled  by 
the  hands  of  citizens  and  strangers,  spread  without 
control  over  the  fa(;e  of  the  city.  The  c^onllagration 
involved  the  cathedral  of  St.  Sophia,  the  baths  of 
Zeuxippus,  a  part  of  the  palace,  from  the  lirst 
entrance  to  the  altar  of  Mars,  and  the  long  portico 
from  the  palace  to  the  forum  of  Constantino ;  a  large 
hospital,  with  the  sick  patients,  was  consumed  ; 
many  churches  and  stately  edifices  w-ere  destroyed, 
and  an  immense  treasure  of  gold  and  silver  was 
either  melted  or  lost.  From  such  scenes  of  horror 
and  distress,  the  wise  and  wealthy  citizens  escajied 
over  the  IJosphorus  to  the  Asiatic  side  ;  and  during 
five  days  Constantinople  was  abandoned  to  the 
factions,  whose  watch-word,  Nika,  vanquish!  has 
given  a  name  to  this  memorable  sedition.' 
The  iiistress  of  ^^^  '""S  ^^  ""^  factions  wcrc  divided, 
Jusiuiiin.  tijg  triumphant  blues,  and  desponding 
greens,  appeared  to  behold  with  the  same  indillcr- 
cnce  the  disorders  of  the  state.  They  agreed  to 
censure  the  corrupt  management  of  justice  and  the 
linance ;  and  the  two  responsible  ministers,  the 
artful  Tribonian,  and  the  rapacious  .John  of  Cappa- 
docia,  were  loudly  arraigned  as  the  authors  of  the 
public  misery.    The  peaceful  murmurs  of  the  people 

"•  Sec  (tiis  cliiircliand  monastery  io  Ducanse,  C.  P.  Christiana,  I.  iv. 
p.  182.  1  -  • 

I  The  liibtury  of  the  Nika  sedition  is  extracted  from  MarcelliouF,  (in 


would  have  been  disregarded :  they  were  heard 
with  respect  when  the  city  was  in  Haines;  the 
qua-stor,  and  the  praefect,  were  instantly  removed, 
and  their  ofliees  were  (illed  by  two  senators  of 
blanteless  integrity.  After  this  popular  concession, 
Justinian  proceeded  to  the  hippodrome  to  confess 
his  own  errors,  and  to  accept  the  repentance  of  hi.s 
grateful  subjects  ;  but  they  distrusted  his  assuran- 
ces, though  solemnly  pronounced  in  the  presence  of 
the  holy  gospels  ;  and  the  emperor,  alarmed  by  their 
distrust,  retreated  with  precipitation  to  thestrong  for- 
tress of  the  palace.  The  obstinacy  of  the  tumult  was 
now  imputed  to  a  secret  and  ambitious  conspiracy, 
and  a  suspicion  was  entertained  that  the  insurgents, 
more  especially  the  green  faction,  had  been  supplied 
with  arms  and  money  by  Hypatius  and  Pompey, 
two  patricians,  who  could  neither  forget  with  honour, 
nor  remember  with  safety,  that  they  were  the 
nephews  of  the  emperor  Anastasius.  Capriciously 
trusted,  disgraced,  and  pardoned,  by  the  jealous 
levity  of  the  monarch,  they  had  appeared  as  loyal 
servants  before  the  throne;  and,  during  five  days 
of  the  tumult,  they  were  detained  as  important 
hostages;  till  at  length,  the  fears  of  Justinian  pre- 
vailing over  Ills  prudence,  he  viewed  the  two  brothers 
in  the  light  of  spies,  perhaps  of  assassins,  and  sternly 
commanded  them  to  depart  from  the  palace.  After 
a  fruitless  representation,  that  obedience  might  lead 
to  involuntary  treason,  they  retired  to  their  houses, 
and  in  the  morning  of  the  sixth  day  Hypatius  was 
suriounded  and  seized  by  the  people,  who,  regard- 
less of  his  virtuous  resistance,  and  the  tears  of  his 
wife,  transported  their  favourite  to  the  foium  of 
Constantino,  and  instead  of  a  diadem,  placed  a  rich 
collar  on  his  head.  If  the  usurper,  who  afterwards 
pleaded  the  merit  of  his  delay,  had  complied  with 
the  advice  of  the  senate,  and  urged  the  fury  of  the 
multitude,  their  first  irresistible  effort  might  have 
oppressed  or  expelled  his  trembling  competitor. 
The  Uyzantiuc  palace  enjoyed  a  free  couimunication 
w  ith  the  sea  ;  vessels  lay  ready  at  the  garden  stairs ; 
and  a  secret  resolution  was  already  formed,  to 
convey  the  emperor  with  his  family  and  treasures 
to  a  safe  retreat,  at  some  distance  from  the  capi- 
tal. 

Justinian  was  lost,  if  the  prostitute  i-jnnness  of 
w  honi  he  raised  from  the  theatre  had  Tliemlora. 
not  renounced  the  timidity,  as  well  as  the  virtues, 
of  her  sex.  In  the  midst  of  a  council,  where  IJcli- 
sarius  was  present,  Theodora  alone  displayed  the 
spirit  of  a  hero ;  and  she  alone,  without  appre- 
hending his  future  hatred,  could  save  the  emperor 
from  the  imminent  danger,  and  his  unworthy  fears. 
"  If  flight,"  said  the  con.sort  of  Justinian,  "  were  the 
only  means  of  safety,  yet  1  should  disdain  to  Oy. 
Death  is  the  condition  of  our  birth  ;  but  they  who 
have  reigned  should  never  survive  the  loss  of  dig- 
nity and  dominion.  I  implore  Heaven,  that  I  may 
never  be  seen,  not  a  day,  without  my  diadem  and 

Cliron.)  Procopius,  (Persic.  1.  i.  c.  215.)  .lohn  Malala,  (tom.  ii.  p.  213— 
218.)  Chron.  Paschal,  (p.  .136-340.)  Theopliaucs,  (Chronograpli.  p. 
151-158  )  and  Zonaras,  (f.  xiv.  p.  61— «.1.) 
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purple ;  that  I  may  no  longer  behold  the  light,  when 
I  cease  to  be  saluted  with  the  name  of  queen.  If 
you  resolve,  O  Caesar  !  to  fly,  you  have  treasures  ; 
behold  the  sea,  you  have  ships  ;  but  tremble  lest  the 
desire  of  life  should  expose  you  to  wretched  exile 
and  ignominious  death.  For  my  own  part,  I  adhere 
to  the  maxim  of  antiquity,  that  the  throne  is  a  glo- 
rious sepulchre."  The  firmness  of  a  woman  restored 
the  courage  to  deliberate  and  act,  and  courage  soon 
discovers  the  resources  of  the  most  desperate  situa- 
tion. It  was  an  easy  and  decisive  measure  to  revive 
the  animosity  of  the  factions ;  the  blues  were  as- 
tonished at  their  own  guilt  and  folly,  that  a  trifling 
injury  should  provoke  them  to  conspire  with  their 
implacable  enemies  against  a  gracious  and  liberal 
The  sedition  is  benefactor :  they  again  proclaimed  the 
suppressed.  majesty  of  Justinian,  and  the  greens, 
with  their  upstart  emperor,  were  left  alone  in  the 
hippodrome.  The  {idelit5'  of  the  guards  was  doubt- 
ful ;  but  the  militarj-  force  of  Justinian  consisted  in 
three  thousand  veterans,  who  had  been  trained  to 
valour  and  discipline  in  the  Persian  and  Illyrian 
wars.  Under  the  command  of  Belisarius  and  Muu- 
diis,  they  silenth'  marched  in  tw  o  divisions  from  the 
palace,  forced  their  obscure  way  through  narrow 
passages,  expiring  flames,  and  falling  edifices,  and 
burst  open  at  the  same  moment  the  two  opposite 
gates  of  the  hippodrome.  In  this  narrow  space,  the 
disorderly  and  afl'righted  crowd  was  incapable  of 
resisting  on  either  side  a  firm  and  regular  attack  ; 
the  blues  signalized  the  fury  of  their  repentance ; 
and  it  is  computed,  that  above  thirty  thousand  per- 
sons were  slain  in  the  merciless  and  promiscuous 
carnage  of  the  day.  Hypatius  was  dragged  from 
his  throne,  and  conducted  with  his  brother  Pompey 
to  the  feet  of  the  emperor;  they  implored  his  cle- 
mency ;  but  their  crime  was  manifest,  their  inno- 
cence uncertain,  and  Justinian  had  been  too  much 
terrified  to  forgive.  The  next  morning  the  two 
nephews  of  Anastasius,  with  eighteen  illustrious 
accomplices,  of  patrician  or  consular  rank,  were 
privately  executed  by  the  soldiers ;  their  bodies 
were  thrown  into  the  sea,  their  palaces  razed,  and 
their  fortunes  confiscated.  The  hippodrome  itself 
was  condemned,  during  several  years,  to  a  mourn- 
ful silence  :  with  the  restoration  of  the  games,  the 
same  disorders  revived ;  and  the  blue  and  green  fac- 
tions continued  to  afflict  the  reign  of  Justinian,  and 
to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  eastern  empire.? 

p  IMarcellinns  says  in  {jeneral  terms,  innumeris  impiilis  in  circo  tni. 
ciilitis.  Procopius  numbers  30,000  victims:  and  llie  3S,000  of  Tlieo. 
1>tianes  .ire  swelU-d  to  -10,000  by  the  more  recent  Zonaras.  Such  is  the 
usual  projjress  of  exaijgeralion. 

li  Hierocles,  a  mnteroporary  of  Justinian,  composed  his  li/Ktexuoc, 
(Itincraria.  p.  631.)  or  review  of  tlie  eastern  provinces  and  cities,  before 
the  year  0.15.  (U'esselin;r.  in  Prjefat.  and  \ot.  nd.  p.  023,  fiic.) 

i  Seethe  B<iok  of  Genesis  (xii.  10.)  and  tlie  adniinistr.ition  of  Joseph. 
The  annals  of  tlie  <;reeks  and  Hel>rewsap;ree  in  the  early  arts  and  plenty 
of  E-rvpt :  but  tliis  antiquity  supposes  a  lonj^  scries  oi'  improvemenLs  ■ 
and  Warbnrtoii,  »ho  is  almost  stifled  by  the  Hebrew,  calls  aloud  for 
the  Samaritan,  chronology.  (Divine  l.ci;ation,  vol.  iii.  p.  2Jt,  Ste.) 

k  Ei^ht  millions  of  Roman  modii,  besides  a  contribution  of  80,000 
aurei  for  the  expenses  of  water-carria:;e,  from  nhich  the  subject  was 
graciously  excused.  See  the  thirteenth  Edict  of  Justinian  :  the  num. 
tiers  arc  checked  and  verified  by  the  agreement  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
texts. 

1  llomers  Iliad,  vi.  2«).  These  veils,  ,r<.r.\oi  ira,i7roi«i\o,,  were  the 
work  of  the  Sidonian  women.  But  this  paK;a.i;e  is  more  honourable  to 
the  manufactures  than  to  the  navif,Tition  of  Phttuicia,  from  whence  tliev 
had  been  impotled  to  Trov  in  I'hrvgiaii  bottoms. 


III.  That  empire,  after  Rome  was  Agriculture  and 
barbarous,  still  embraced  the  nations  ".^''eStem'lm^ 
whom  she  had  conquered  beyond  the  P're- 
Hadriatic,  and  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  ^Ethiopia 
and  Persia.  Justinian  reigned  over  sixty-four  pro- 
vinces, and  nine  hundred  and  thirty-five  cities  ;  ^ 
his  dominions  were  blessed  by  nature  with  the  ad- 
vantages of  soil,  situation,  and  climate  ;  and  the 
improvements  of  human  art  had  been  perpetually 
diffused  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  banks  of  the  Nile,  from  ancient  Troy  to  the 
Egyptian  Thebes.  Abraham '  had  been  relieved  by 
the  well-known  plenty  of  Egypt ;  the  same  country, 
a  small  and  populous  tract,  was  still  capable  of  ex- 
porting, each  year,  two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
quarters  of  wheat  for  the  use  of  Constantinople;'' 
and  the  capital  of  Justinian  was  supplied  with  the 
manufactures  of  Sidon,  fifteen  centuries  after  they 
had  been  celebrated  in  the  poems  of  Homer.'  The 
annual  powers  of  vegetation,  instead  of  being  ex- 
hausted by  two  thousand  harvests,  were  renewed 
and  invigorated  by  skilful  husbandry,  rich  manure, 
and  seasonable  repose.  The  breed  of  domestic  ani- 
mals was  infinitely  multiplied.  Plantations,  build- 
ings, and  the  instruments  of  labour  and  luxury, 
which  are  more  durable  than  the  term  of  human  life, 
were  accumulated  by  the  care  of  successive  gene- 
rations. Tradition  preserved,  and  experience  sim- 
plified, the  humble  practice  of  the  arts:  society  was 
enriched  by  the  division  of  labour  and  the  facility 
of  exchange  ;  and  every  Roman  was  lodged,  clothed, 
and  subsisted,  by  the  industry  of  a  thousand  hands. 
The  invention  of  the  loom  and  distaff  has  been 
piously  ascribed  to  the  gods.  In  every  age,  a  va- 
riety of  animal  and  vegetable  productions,  hair, 
skins,  wool,  flax,  cotton,  and  at  length  silk,  have 
been  skilfully  manufactured  to  hide  or  adorn  the 
human  body  ;  they  were  stained  with  an  infusion 
of  permanent  colours  ;  and  the  pencil  was  success- 
fully employed  to  improve  the  labours  of  the  loom. 
In  the  choice  of  those  colours  "  which  imitate  the 
beauties  of  nature,  the  freedom  of  taste  and  fashion 
was  indulged;  but  the  deep  purple"  which  the 
Phoenicians  extracted  from  a  shell-fish,  was  re- 
strained to  the  sacred  person  and  palace  of  the  em- 
peror; and  the  penalties  of  treason  were  denounced 
against  the  ambitious  subjects,  who  dared  to  usurp 
the  prerogative  of  the  throne." 

I  need  not  explain  that  silk''  is  originally   spun 

m  See  in  Ovid  (de  Arte  Ainandi,  iii.  260,  &e.)  a  poetical  list  of  twelve 
colours  borrowed  from  flowers,  the  elements,  etc.  Kilt  it  is  almost  ini. 
possible  to  di.scriminnte  by  words  all  the  nice  and  various  shades  both 
of  art  and  nature. 

n  By  the  discovery  of  cochineal,  &e.  we  far  surpass  the  colours  of 
antiquity.  Their  royal  purple  had  a  strong  smell,  and  a  dark  cast  as 
deep  as  bull's  blood. — Obsenritas  ruliens.  (savs  Cassiodttrus.  \  ar.  1,  2.) 
niirredo  sanguinea.  The  president  Goi;iiet'(Ori:;iiie  des  Loix  et  des 
Arts,  part  I.  ii.  c.  2.  p.  184—215.)  will  amuse  and  satisfy  the  reader.  I 
doubt  whether  this  book,  especially  in  England,  is  as  well  kuown  as  it 
deservt.s  to  be. 

o  Historical  proofs  of  this  jealousy  tiave  lu'en  occasionally  intro- 
duced, and  many  more  mipht  have  bw-n  added  :  but  the  arbitrary  acLs 
of  despulism  were  justified  by  the  sober  and  general  declarations  of 
law.  (Codex  Theodosian.  I.  x.  lit.  21.  leg.  3.  Cwlex  Justinian,  I.  xi. 
til.  8.  leg.  5.1  An  in::lorious  |Krmission,^aiid  necessary  rotriclion.  was 
applied  to  the  miirnr,  the  female  dancers.  (Cod.  Theodos,  I.  xv.  tit,  7. 
leg.  II.) 

V  In  the  history  of  insects,  (far  more  wonderful  than  Ovid's  Mela. 
morphoses.)  tlie  silk.worn-,  holds  a  conspicuous  pkace.  The  borabyx  of 
the  isle  of  Ceos,  us  described  by  Plinv,  (Hist.  Natur.  xi.  ais  27."w  itii 
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The  ii'c  of  silk  frini  tlie  bowels  of  a  caterpillar,  and 
by  the  Uomaiis.  that  it  coiiiposcs  the  goldcii  tomb 
from  whence  a  Morm  emerges  in  the  form  of  a  but- 
terlly.  Till  the  reign  of  Justinian,  tlic  silk-worms 
who  feed  on  the  leaves  of  the  white  raulberry-trec, 
were  confined  to  China ;  those  of  the  pine,  the  oak, 
and  the  ash,  were  common  in  the  forests  holh  of 
Asia  and  ICurope  ;  but  as  their  educalion  is  more 
difiicnlt,  and  their  produce  more  uncertain,  thcv 
were  generally  neglected,  except  in  tlie  little  island 
of  Ceos,  near  the  coast  of  Attica.  A  thin  gauze  was 
procured  from  their  webs,  and  this  Cean  manufac- 
ture, the  invention  of  a  woman,  for  female  use,  was 
long  admired  both  in  the  east  and  at  Home.  What- 
ever suspicions  may  be  raised  by  the  garments  of 
the  Medcs  and  Assyrians,  Virgil  is  the  most  ancient 
writer,  who  expressly  mentions  the  soft  wool  which 
was  combed  from  the  trees  of  the  Seres  or  Chinese  ;  'i 
and  this  natural  error,  less  marvellous  than  the 
truth,  was  slowly  corrected  by  the  knowledge  of  a 
valuable  insect,  the  first  artificer  of  the  luxury  of 
nations.  That  rare  and  elegant  luxury  was  cen- 
sured, in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  by  the  gravest  of  the 
Romans;  and  Pliny,  in  alVcctcd  tliough  forcible 
language,  has  condemned  the  thirst  of  gain,  which 
explored  the  last  confines  of  the  earth,  for  the  per- 
nicious purpose  of  exposing  to  the  public  eye  naked 
draperies  and  transparent  matrons.'  A  dress  which 
showed  the  turn  of  the  limbs,  and  colour  of  the 
skin,  might  gratify  vanitj',  or  provoke  desire  ;  the 
silks  which  had  been  closely  woven  in  China,  were 
sometimes  unravelled  by  the  Phoenician  women, 
and  the  precious  materials  were  multiplied  by  a 
looser  texture,  and  the  intermixture  of  linen 
threads.'  Two  hundred  years  after  the  age  of 
Pliny,  the  use  of  pure  or  even  of  mixed  silks  was 
confined  to  the  female  sex,  till  the  opulent  citizens 
of  Rome  and  the  provinces  were  insensibly  familia- 
rized with  the  example  of  Klagabahis,  tiic  first  who, 
by  this  clleminate  habit,  had  sullied  the  dignity  of 
an  emperor  and  a  man.  Aurelian  complained,  that 
a  pound  of  silk  was  sold  at  Rome  for  twelve  ounces 
of  gold  :  but  the  supply  increased  with  the  demand, 
and  the  price  diminished  with  the  supply.  If  ac- 
cident or  monopoly  sometimes  raised  the  value  even 
above  the  standard  of  Aurelian,  the  manufacturers 
of  Tyre  and  Berytus  were  sometimes  compelled,  liy 
tlie  operation  of  the  same  causes,  to  content  tlicm- 

the  notes  of  the  (wo  learned  Jesuit**,  Hardnnin  and  Brotrer,)  may  lie 
illustrated  hy  ft  similar  8|>ecii-s  in  Cliina;  (Menloires  snr  les  Cliinois, 
lorn.  ii.  p.  .'>7j— 598.)  hut  our  silk-«'<irm,  as  well  as  the  white  mtilherry- 
trce,  were  tiiiknnwn  to  Tlieophrastus  and  Pliny. 

q  Georf;ie,  ii,  121.  Serira  ifiiando  venerint  in  tisiim  planissime  nnn 
«cio :  suspieor  tjimen  in  Julii  Ceesaris  n*vo,  nam  ante  noii  iiivenio,  says 
Justus  Lipsiiis.  (tlxciirsus  i.  ad  Taeit.  Anna!,  ii.  32.)  See  Dion  Cassiiis, 
(I.  xliii.  p.  3.')8.  edit.  Reim.ir,)  and  PaUMni.ns,  {1.  vi.  p.  519.)  the  first 
who  flescrihes,  however  slran^ely,  the  Serie  insect. 

r  Tarn  lon(;inf|iio  orbe  petitiir,  iit  in  puhtieo  matrona  transhieeat 
.  .  .  .  lit  dentiih-t  fteniiiias  vestis.  fPIin.vi.20.  xi,  21  )  Vavro  and  I'nb- 
lius  Syrus  had  already  pl.-iyed  on  the  'I'osa  ventrea,  venliis  texilis,  and 
nebula  liiiea.  (Horat.  Sermon,  i.2.  101.  with  the  notes  of  Torrciitius  and 
Daeier.) 

■  On  the  texture,  colours,  names,  and  use  of  the  silk,  half  silk,  and 
linen  ^rments  of  antiquity,  sec  the  |irofoiiiid,  dilTuse,  and  obscure  re- 
seatchi'S  of  the  creat  Salmasiiis.  (in  Hist.  Aufust.  p.  127.  309,  310.  339. 
341,  3.12  3H.  38,S-391.  .395.  513.)  who  was  ignorant  of  the  roost  com- 
roon  trades  of  Dijon  or  Leyilen. 

t  Flavius  Vopiscus  in  Aurelian.  c.  4.i.  in  Hist.  Ausnst.  p.  224.  See 
!^lmasiua  ad  Hist.  Aug.  p.  .1.02.  and  Pliuian.  Exerciiat.  in  Solinnm,  p. 


selves  with  a  ninth  part  of  that  extravagant  rate' 
A  law  was  thought  necessary  to  discriminate  the 
dress  of  comedians  from  that  of  senators  ;  and  of  the 
silk  exported  from  its  native  country  the  far  greater 
part  was  consumed  by  the  subjects  of  Justinian. 
They  were  still  more  intimately  actitiainled  with  a 
shcll-lisli  of  the  Mediterranean,  surnained  the  silk- 
worm of  (he  sea  :  the  fine  wool  or  hair  by  which  llie 
motlicr-of-pearl  aflixes  itself  to  the  rock,  is  now  ma- 
nufactured for  curiosity  rather  than  use;  and  a  robe 
obtained  from  the  same  singular  materials,  was  (he 
gift  of  the  Roman  emperor  to  the  satraps  of  Armenia." 
A  valuable   merchandise  of  small     ,       .   . 

Importation 
bulk  is  capable  of  defraying  the  ex-    from  china  by 

^  .        1  .  '      ,     ,  land  and  sea. 

pence  of  land-carnage  ;  and  the  cara- 
vans traversed  the  whole  latitude  of  Asia  in  two 
hundred  and  forly-three  days  from  the  Chinese 
ocean  to  the  sea-coast  of  Syria.  Silk  was  immedi- 
ately delivered  to  the  Romans  by  the  Persian  mer- 
chants," who  frequented  the  fairs  of  Armenia  and 
Nisiliis :  but  this  trade,  which  in  the  inler\als  of 
truce  was  oppressed  by  avarice  and  jealousy,  was 
totally  interrupted  by  the  long  wars  of  the  rival 
monarchies.  The  great  king  might  proudly  number 
.Sogdiana,  and  even  Seiica,  among  the  provinces  of 
his  empire  ;  but  his  real  dominion  was  bounded  by 
the  Oxus,  and  his  useful  intercourse  with  the  Sog- 
doiles,  beyond  the  river,  depended  on  the  pleasure 
of  their  conquerors,  the  white  Huns,  and  the  Turks, 
«ho  successively  reigned  over  that  industrious 
people.  Yet  the  most  savage  dominion  has  not  ex- 
tirpated the  seeds  of  agriculture  and  commerce,  in 
a  region  which  is  celebrated  as  one  of  tlie  four 
gardens  of  Asia  ;  the  cities  of  Samarcand  and  IJo- 
chara  are  advantageously  .seated  for  the  exchange 
of  its  various  productions ;  and  their  merchants 
purchased  from  the  Chinese '  the  raw  or  manufac- 
tured silk  whieli  they  transported  into  Persia  for 
the  use  of  the  IJoman  empire.  In  the  vain  capital  of 
China,  the  Sogdian  caravans  were  entertained  as 
the  suppliaut  embassies  of  tributary  kingdoms,  and 
if  they  returned  in  safety,  the  bold  adventure  was 
rewarded  with  exorbitant  gain.  But  the  diflieult 
and  perilous  march  from  Samarcand  to  the  first 
town  of  Shensi,  could  not  be  i)erformed  in  less 
than  sixty,  eighty,  or  one  hundred  days  :  as  soon  as 
they  had  passed  the  Jazartcs  they  entered  the  de- 
.scrt ;   and  the  wandering  hordes,  unless  they  are 

C94.  IJ95.  The  Anecdotes  of  Prncopins  (c.  25.)  state  a  Itarlial  and  im- 
peri'ect  rate  of  the  price  of  silk  in  the  time  of  Justinian. 

11  Prncopins  de  £dif.  1.  iii.  c.  1.  These  pinnestlc  merare  found  near 
Smyrna,  Sicily,  Corsica,  and  Minorca ;  and  a  pair  of  gloves  of  their 
silk  was  presented  to  pope  lieiicdict  XIV. 

X  Procopius,  Persic.  I.  i.  c.  20.  I.  ii.  r.  25.  Gothic.  1.  iv.  e.  17.  I\Ie. 
nander  in  Exeer[it.  I.eyat.  p.  107.  Of  the  Parthian  or  Persian  empire, 
I.sidore  of  Charax  (inStathinis  Partliieis,  }).  7.8.  in  Hudson,  Geo^^rajih. 
Minor,  torn,  ii.)  has  marked  the  mails,  and  Amniianus  Mareellinus  {1. 
xxiii.  e.  (J.  p.  400.)  has  eiiumer.iled  the  provinces. 

y  1'lie  blind  admiration  of  the  Jesuists  confounds  the  dilTiTcnt  pe- 
riods of  the  Chinese  hivtory.  They  are  more  critically  ilislin;,Miislied 
hy  31.  de  Guiynes,  (Hist.  di"s  Huiis.'tom.  i.  part  i.  in  the  Tables,  part  ii. 
in  the  fieoKraphy.  IVlemoires  de  TAcademie  des  liiseri|itiniis,  tom. 
xxxii.  xxxvi.  xlii,  xliii  )  who  discovers  the  gradual  nro;,'ress  of  llie 
truth  of  the  annals  and  the  extent  of  Ihc  monarchy,  till  the  christian 
tpra.  He  has  searched,  witli  a  curious  eye,  the  connexions  of  the 
Chinese  with  the  nations  of  the  west :  but  these  connexions  are  slijrlit, 
casual,  anil  obscure  ;  nor  did  the  llomansentertaln  a  suspicion  that  thu 
Seres  or  Sinae  possessed  an  empire  not  inferior  to  their  own. 
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restrained  by  annies  and  garrisons,  liave  always 
considered  tlie  citizen  and  the  traveller  as  the  ob- 
jects of  lawful  rapine.  To  escape  the  Tartar  rob- 
bers, and  the  tyrants  of  Persia,  the  silk  caravans 
explored  a  more  southern  road  ;  they  traversed  the 
mountains  of  Thibet,  descended  the  streams  of  the 
Ganges  or  the  Indus,  and  patiently  expected,  in  the 
port  of  Guzerat  and  Malabar,  the  annual  llects  of 
the  west.'  But  the  dangers  of  the  desert  were  found 
less  intolerable  than  toil,  hunger,  and  the  loss  of 
time ;  the  attempt  was  seldom  renewed,  and  the  only 
European  who  has  passed  that  unfrequented  way, 
applauds  his  own  diligence,  that,  in  nine  months  after 
his  departure  from  Pekin,  he  reached  the  mouth  of 
the  Indus.  The  ocean,  however,  was  open  to  the 
free  communication  of  mankind.  From  the  great 
river  to  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  the  provinces  of  China 
were  subdued  and  civilized  by  the  emperors  of  tbe 
north  ;  they  were  filled  about  the  time  of  the  chris- 
tian aera  with  cities  and  men,  mulberry-trees  and 
their  precious  inhabitants ;  and  if  the  Chinese, 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  compass,  had  possessed 
the  genius  of  the  Greeks  or  Phoenicians,  they  might 
have  spread  their  discoveries  over  the  southern 
hemisphere.  I  am  not  qualified  to  examine,  and  I 
am  not  disposed  to  believe,  their  distant  voyages  to 
the  Persian  gulf,  or  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  :  but 
their  ancestors  might  equal  the  labours  and  success 
of  the  present  race,  and  the  sphere  of  their  naviga- 
tion might  extend  from  the  isles  of  Japan  to  the 
straits  of  Malacca,  the  pillars,  if  v^e  may  apply 
that  name,  of  an  Oriental  Hercules."  Without 
losing  sight  of  land,  they  might  sail  along  the  coast 
to  the  extreme  promontory  of  Achin,  which  is  annu- 
ally visited  by  ten  or  twelve  ships  laden  with  the 
productions,  the  manufactures,  and  even  the  artifi- 
cers, of  China ;  the  island  of  Sumatra  and  the  oppo- 
site peninsula,  are  faintly  delineated ''  as  the  regions 
of  gold  and  silver  ;  and  the  trading  cities  named  in 
the  geography  of  Ptolemy,  may  indicate,  that  this 
wealth  was  not  solely  derived  from  the  mines.  The 
direct  interval  between  Sumatra  and  Ceylon  is  about 
three  hundred  leagues  ;  the  Chinese  and  Indian 
navigators  were  conducted  by  the  flight  of  birds  and 
periodical  winds,  and  the  ocean  might  be  securely 
traversed  in  square-built  ships,  which,  instead  of 
iron,  were  sewed  together  with  the  strong  thread  of 
the  cocoa-nut.  Ceylon,  Serendib,  or  Taprobana, 
was  divided  between  two  hostile  princes ;  one  of 
whom  possessed  the  mountains,  the  elephants,  and 
the  luminous  carbuncle,  and  the  other  enjoyed  the 
more   solid    riches   of  domestic   industry,   foreign 

I  The  mads  from  china  to  Persia  and  Ilindostan  may  be  investiirated 
in  the  relations  of  Hackluyt  and  Thuvenot,  (the  amha&s;idors  of  Slia- 
rokli.)  Anthony  Jenkinfioti,  tlie  Pere  Greubcr,  &c.  See  likewise  Man 
way's  Travels,  (vol.  i.  p.  3-15— .757.)  A  comniunication  throngli  Thibet 
has  been  lately  explored  by  the  English  sovereigns  c»f  Ben^l. 

a  For  the  Chinese  navijjation  to  Malacca  and  Achin,  perhaiis  to 
Ceylon,  see  Reiiandot,  (oil  the  two  INlahometan  Travellers,  p.  8— II. 
13—17.  141-157.)  Dampicr,  (vol.  ii.  p.  136.)  the  Hist.  Philosophii|ue 
dcs  deux  Indes,  (torn.  i.  p.  98.)  and  the  Hist.  Geucrales  des  Voyages, 
(torn.  vi.  p.  aol.) 

b  The  knowledge,  or  rather  ijjnorance,  of  Strabn,  Pliny,  Ptolemy, 
Arrian,  Marcian,  ice.  of  the  countries  eastward  of  Cape  Comorin,  "is 
finely  ilhistraled  by  D'Anville.  (Antiquite  Geosraphiqno  de  llnde, 
especially  p.  161— I9S.)  Our  geoi;ra|ihy  of  India  is  improved  by  com. 
inerce  and  conquest,  and  has  been  illustrated  by  the  excellent  maps 
and  memoirs  of  Major  Kennel.    If  he  extends  the  sphere  of  his  in. 


trade,  and  the  capacious  harbour  of  Trinquemale, 
whi(,h  received  and  dismissed  the  fleets  of  the  east 
and  west.  In  this  hospitable  isle,  at  an  equal  dis- 
tance (as  it  was  computed)  from  their  respective 
countries,  the  silk  merchants  of  China,  who  had 
collected  in  their  voyages  aloes,  cloves,  nutmeg, 
and  santal  wood,  maintained  a  free  and  beneficial 
commerce  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Persian  gull". 
Tlie  subjects  of  the  great  king  exalted,  without  a 
rival,  his  power  and  magnificence  ;  and  the  Roman, 
who  confounded  their  vanity  by  comparing  his  pal- 
try coin  with  a  gold  medal  of  the  emperor  Anasta- 
sius,  had  sailed  to  Ceylon,  in  an  ^Ethiopian  ship,  as 
a  simple  passenger." 

As    silk    became    of   indispensable    , 

Introduction  of 

use,  the  emperor  .lustinian  saw,  with  siik.worms  into 
concern,  that  the  Persians  had  occu-  '""''' 
pied  by  land  and  sea  the  monopoly  of  this  impor- 
tant supply,  and  that  the  wealth  of  his  subjects 
was  continually  drained  by  a  nation  of  enemies 
and  idolaters.  An  active  government  would  have 
restored  the  trade  of  Egypt  and  the  navigation  of 
the  Red  sea,  which  had  decayed  with  the  prospe- 
rity of  the  empire ;  and  the  Roman  vessels  might 
have  sailed,  for  the  purchase  of  silk,  to  the  ports  of 
Ceylon,  of  Malacca,  or  even  of  China.  Justinian 
embraced  a  more  humble  expedient,  and  solicited 
the  aid  of  his  christian  allies,  the  jEthiopians  of 
Abyssinia,  who  had  recently  acquired  the  arts  of 
navigation,  the  spirit  of  trade,  and  the  sea-port  of 
Adulis,""  still  decorated  with  the  trophies  of  a  Gre- 
cian conqueror.  Along  the  African  coast,  they  pene- 
trated to  the  equator  in  search  of  gold,  emeralds, 
and  aromatics ;  but  they  wisely  declined  an  un- 
equal competition,  in  which  they  must  be  alwaj's 
prevented  by  the  vicinity  of  the  Persians  to  the 
markets  of  India  ;  and  the  emperor  submitted  to  the 
disappointment,  till  his  wishes  were  gratified  by  an 
unexpected  event.  The  gospel  had  been  preached 
to  the  Indians:  a  bishop  already  governed  the  chris- 
tians of  St.  Thomas  on  the  pepper-coast  of  Malabar; 
a  church  was  planted  in  Ceylon,  and  the  mission- 
aries pursued  the  footsteps  of  commerce  to  the  ex- 
tremities of  Asia.'  Two  Persian  monks  had  long  re- 
sided in  China,  perhaps  in  the  royal  city  of  Nankin, 
the  seat  of  a  monaich  addicted  to  foreign  supersti- 
tions, and  who  actually  received  an  embassj'  from 
the  isle  of  Ceylon.  Amidst  their  pious  occupations, 
they  viewed  with  a  curious  eye  the  common  dress 
of  the  Chinese,  the  manufactures  of  silk,  and  the 
myriads  of  silk-worms,  whose  education  (either  on 
trees  or  in  houses)  had  once  been  considered  as  the 

qnirics  with  tlie  same  critical  knowledge  and  sas^city,  he  will  succeed, 
and  may  surpass,  the  first  of  modern  tieo^rapbers. 

c  The  Taprohaneof  Pliny,  (vi.  24.)  Solmus,  (c.  53.)  and  Salmas. 
Plinianop  Kxereitat.  (|>.  "HI,  782  )  and  most  of  the  ancients,  who  often 
conf<innd  the  islands  of  Ceylon  and  Sumatra,  is  more  clearly  described 
by  Cosmas  Indicopleiistes ;  yet  even  the  christian  topographer  has 
cxaKj;erated  its  dimensions,  llis  information  on  the  lnd>an  and  Chi- 
iip.se  trade  is  rare  and  curious,  (I.  ii.  p.  138.  I.  xi.  p.  337,  338.  edit. 
Montfan9.n1.) 

d  See  Proeopius,  Persic.  (I.  ii.  c.  20.)  Cosmas  alTords  some  interest, 
ing  knowled?;e  of  the  port  and  inscription  of  Adulis,  (Toimsjcaph. 
Christ.  1  ii.  p.  l;>8.  MO— 143.)  and  of  Ulo  trade  of  the  Axumiles  alon; 
the  African  co-ist  of  Barbaria  or  Zingi,  (p.  138,  1,3:1.)  and  as  liiras  Ta. 
probane,  (I.  xi.  p.  331).) 

e  See  the  chrislii'n  missions  in  India,  in  Cosmas,  (1.  iii.  p.  178, 179.  I. 
xi.  p.  337.)  and  consult  As.seman.  Bibliot.  Orient,  (lom.  iv.  p. 413— 548.) 
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laliour  of  qiiocns.'  Tlicv  soon  discovered  that  it  was 
inii)ractical>lo  to  transport  the  sliort-Iivcd  insect,  but 
that  in  the  eggs  a  numerous  progeny  might  he  pre- 
served and  multiplied  in  a  distant  climate.  Reli- 
gion or  interest  had  more  power  over  the  Persian 
monks  tlian  the  love  of  their  country  :  after  a  long 
journey,  they  arrived  at  Constantinople,  imparted 
their  project  to  the  emperor,  and  were  liberally  en- 
couraged by  the  gifts  and  promises  of  .Justinian. 
To  the  historians  of  that  prince,  a  campaign  at  the 
foot  of  mount  Caucasus  has  seemed  more  deserving 
of  a  minute  relation  than  the  labours  of  these  mis- 
sionaries of  commerce,  who  again  entered  China, 
deceived  a  jealous  people  by  concealing  the  eggs 
of  the  silk-worm  in  a  hollow  cane,  and  returned  in 
triumph  with  the  spoils  of  the  east.  Under  their 
direction,  the  eggs  were  hatched  at  the  proper  sea- 
son by  the  artificial  heat  of  dung  ;  the  worms  were 
fed  with  mullierry  leaves ;  they  lived  and  laboured 
in  a  foreign  climate ;  a  sufficient  number  of  butter- 
flies was  saved  to  propagate  the  race,  and  trees 
were  planted  to  .supply  the  nourishment  of  the  rising 
generations.  Experience  and  reflection  corrected 
the  errors  of  a  new  attempt,  and  the  Sogdoitc  am- 
bassadors acknowledged,  in  the  succeeding  reign, 
that  the  Romans  were  not  inferior  to  the  natives  of 
China  in  the  education  of  the  insects,  and  the  ma- 
nufactures of  silk,8  in  which  both  China  and  Con- 
stantinople have  been  surpassed  by  the  industry  of 
modern  Europe.  I  am  not  insensible  of  the  benefits 
of  elegant  luxury  ;  yet  I  reflect  with  some  pain, 
that  if  tlie  importers  of  silk  had  introduced  the  art 
of  printing,  already  practised  by  the  Chinese,  the 
comedies  of  Menandcr  and  the  entire  decads  of 
Livy  would  have  been  perpetuated  in  the  editions 
of  the  sixth  century.  A  larger  view  of  the  globe 
might  at  least  have  promoted  the  improvement  of 
speculative  science,  but  the  christian  geography  was 
forcibly  extracted  from  texts  of  Scripture,  and  the 
study  of  nature  was  the  .surest  symptom  of  an  un- 
believing mind.  The  orthodox  faith  confined  tlie 
habitable  world  to  one  temperate  zone,  and  repre- 
sented the  earth  as  an  oblong  surface,  four  hundred 
days'  journey  in  length,  two  hundred  in  breadth, 
encompas.sed  by  the  ocean,  and  covered  by  the 
solid  crystal  of  the  firmament.'' 

f  The  invention,  manufacture,  and  general  use  of  silk  in  China,  may 
be  seen  in  Dnhalile.  (Description  Generale  dc  la  Chine,  torn.  ii.  |).  IG-J. 
205 — 22.3.)  The  province  of  Chekian  is  the  most  renowned  both  for 
quantity  and  quality. 

IT  Procopius,  1.  viii.  Gothic,  iv.  c.  17.  Theophanes  Ilyzant.  apud 
Phot.  Cod.  Ixxxiv.  p.  38.  Knnaras,  torn.  ii.  1.  xiv,  p.  f!l>.  Pa^'i,  (lom. 
ii.  602.)  assigns  to  the  year  532  this  memorable  importation.  Menan- 
dcr (in  Excerpt.  Le;;at.  p.  107.)  mentions  the  admiration  of  the  Sng- 
doites;  and  Theophylact  Simocatta,  (1.  vii.  c.  9.)  darkly  represents  tlie 
two  rival  kin;;doms  hi  {China)  the  country  of  silk. 

h  Cosmas,  surnamed  Iii<lico|ileiistes,  or  the  Indian  navigator,  per. 
formed  his  voyace  about  the  year  522,  and  composed  at  Alexandria, 
between  535  and  5^17,  Cliristiaii  Topograpliy,  (MontfaiK;oii,  l*ra:fat.  c. 
i.)  ill  which  he  refutes  the  impious  opinion,  that  the  earth  is  a  globe; 
and  Photius  had  read  this  work,  (Cod.  xxxvi.  p.  9,  10.)  which  displays 
the  prejudices  of  a  monk,  with  the  knowledge  ofa  merchant :  thenn>.st 
valuable  part  has  been  given  in  French  and  in  Greek  by  Melchiscdcc 
Thevenot,  (Relations  Curieiises,  part  i.)  and  the  whole  is  since  published 
in  a  splendid  edition  by  the  Pere  Montfan^on.  (Nova  CoUectio  Patrum, 
Paris.  1707,  2  vols,  in  fol.  torn.  ii.  p.  11.1— 34ii.)  Hut  the  editor,  a  Iheo. 
loeiaii,  might  blush  at  not  discoverini;  the  Nestoriaii  heresy  of  Cosnias, 
which  h,v*  been  detected  by  La  Croze,  Christianisme  des  Indes,  torn. 
i.  p.  40—56. 

i  Evagrius  (1.  iii.  c.  39.  40.)  is  minute  and  grateful,  but  angry  with 
Zoaimus  for  calumniating  the  great  Coustautine.    In  collcctiuii  all  the 


IV.  The  subjects  of  .Iiislinian  were  state  of  the 
dissatislied  with  the  times,  and  with  revenue, 
the  government.  Europe  was  over-run  by  the  bar- 
barians, and  Asia  by  the  monks :  the  poverty  of 
the  west  discouraged  the  trade  and  manufactures 
of  the  east :  the  produce  of  labour  was  consumed 
by  the  unprofital)Ic  servants  of  the  church,  the  state, 
and  the  army  ;  and  a  rapid  decrease  was  felt  in  the 
fixed  and  circulating  capitals  which  constitute  the 
national  wealth.  The  public  distress  had  been 
alleviated  by  the  economy  of  .\nastasius,  and  that 
prudent  emperor  accumulated  an  immcn.se  treasure, 
while  he  delivered  his  people  from  the  most  odious 
or  oppressive  taxes.  Their  gratitude  universally 
applauded  the  abolition  of  the  gold  of  affliclion,  a 
personal  tribute  on  the  industry  of  the  poor,'  but 
more  tolerable,  as  it  should  seem,  in  the  form  than 
in  the  substance,  since  the  flouri.shing  city  of  Edessa 
paid  only  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds  of  gold, 
which  was  collected  in  four  years  from  ten  thousand 
artificers.''  Yet  such  was  the  parsimony  which  sup- 
ported this  liberal  disposition,  that,  in  a  reign  of 
twenty-seven  years,  Anastasius  saved,  from  his  an- 
nual revenue,  tlie  enormous  sum  of  thirteen  millions 
sterling,  or  three  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
pounds  of  gold.'  His  example  was  neglected,  and 
his  treasure  was  abused,  by  the  nephew  of  Justin. 
The  riches  of  .lustinian  were  speedily  exhausted  by 
alms  and  buildings,  by  ambitious  wars,  lind  ignomi- 
nious treaties.  His  revenues  were  found  inadequate 
to  his  expenses.     Every  ait  was  tried 

Avarice  and  pro. 

to  extort  from  the  people  the  gold  and  fusion  cf  Justi- 
silver  which  he  scattered  with  a  lavish  '"'"'' 
hand  from  Persia  to  Fiance  ; "'  his  reign  was  marked 
by  the  vicissitudes,  or  rather  by  the  combat,  of  rapa- 
ciousness  and  avarice,  of  splendour  and  poverty  ; 
he  lived  with  the  reputation  of  hidden  treasures," 
and  bequeathed  to  his  successor  the  payment  of  his 
debts."  Such  a  character  has  been  justly  accused 
by  tlic  voice  of  the  people  and  of  posterity:  but 
publit^  discontent  is  credulous;  private  malice  is 
bold ;  and  a  lover  of  truth  will  peruse  with  a  sus- 
picious eye  the  in.struetive  anecdotes  of  Procopius. 
The  secret  historian  represents  only  the  vices  of 
Justinian,  and  those  vices  arc  darkened  by  his  ma- 
levolent pencil.     Ambiguous  actions  are  imputed 

bonds  and  records  of  the  t.ix,  the  humanity  of  Anastasius  was  dilitjcnt 
and  artful :  fathers  were  sometimes  compelled  to  prostitute  their  daugh- 
ters. (Zosim.  Hist.  1.  ii.  c.  .18.  p.  n>o,  ItlC.  Lipsiie,  1784.)  Timotheus 
of  Gaza  chose  such  an  event  for  the  subject  of  a  tragedy,  (Snidas,  torn, 
iii.  p.  475.)  which  contributed  to  the  aboli.tion  of  the  tax,  (C'edrcuns, 
\i.  3.5.)— a  liappy  instance  (if  tt  he  true)  of  the  use  of  the  theatre. 

It  See  Josua  Stylites,  in  the  Kibliolheca  Orientalis  of  Asseman,  (tom. 
i.  p.  2r,8  )  This  capitation  tax  is  slightly  mentioned  in  the  Chronicle 
of  Edes-sa. 

I  Pr<tcopius  (Anecdot.  c.  19.)  fixes  this  sum  from  the  report  of  the 
treasurers  themselves.  Tiberius  had  vicies  ter  milten  ;  but  far  differ- 
ent was  his  empire  from  that  of  Anastasius. 

Ill  Evagrius  {1.  iv.  c.  30.)  in  the  next  generation,  was  moderate  and 
well  informed  j  and  Zonaras,  (1.  xiv.  c.  61.)  in  the  twelfth  cenltiry.  lind 
reaii  with  care,  and  thought  without  prejudice:  yet  their  colours  are 
almost  as  black  as  those  of  the  Anecdotes. 

II  Procopius  (Anecdot.  c.  30.)  relates  the  idle  conjectures  of  tin-  times. 
The  death  of  Justinian,  says  the  secret  historian,  will  expose  his  wealth 
or  poverty. 

o  See  Corippus  de  I.audibns  .Instini  Aug.  I.  ii.  2fi0,  &c.  384,  &c. 
"  Pliirima  sunt  vivo  nimium  neglecta  parenti, 
"Unde  tot  exhanstus  contraxit  dehita  tiscus. 
Centenaries  of  gold   were  brought  by  strong  arms  into  the   hippo- 
drome : 

"  Pcbita  gcnitoris  persolvit,  cauta  reccpit.  ■ 
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to  the  worst  motives  :  error  is  confounded  with 
guilt,  accident  with  design,  and  laws  with  abuses  : 
the  partial  injustice  of  a  moment  is  dexterously  ap- 
plied as  the  general  maxim  of  a  reign  of  thirt_v-two 
years :  the  emperor  alone  is  made  responsible  for 
the  faults  of  his  officers,  the  disorders  of  the  times, 
and  the  corruption  of  his  subjects  ;  and  even  the 
calamities  of  nature,  plagues,  earthquakes,  and  in- 
undations, are  imputed  to  the  prince  of  the  da>mons, 
who  had  mischievously  assumed  the  form  of  Justi- 
nian.'' 

After  this  precaution,  I  shall  briefly  relate  the 
anecdotes  of  avarice  and  rapine,  under  the  follow- 
Pernicious  ing  hcads. — I.  Jiistinian  was  so  pro- 
saviDgs.  j-yjg  ([,gj  |,g  could  not  be  liberal.  The 
civil  and  military  officers,  when  they  were  admitted 
into  the  service  of  the  palace,  obtained  an  humble 
rank  and  a  moderate  stipend ;  they  ascended  by 
seniority  to  a  station  of  affluence  and  repose  ;  the 
annual  pensions,  of  which  the  most  honourable  class 
was  abolished  by  Justinian,  amounted  to  four  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds ;  and  this  domestic  economy 
was  deplored  by  the  venal  or  indigent  courtiers  as 
the  last  outrage  on  the  majesty  of  the  empire.  The 
posts,  the  salaries  of  physicians,  and  the  nocturnal 
illuminations,  were  objects  of  more  general  con- 
cern ;  and  the  cities  might  justly  complain,  that  he 
usurped  the  municipal  revenues  which  had  been 
appropriated  to  these  useful  institutions.  Even  the 
soldiers  were  injured  ;  and  such  was  the  decay  of 
military  spirit,  that  they  were  injured  with  impu- 
nity. The  emperor  refused,  at  the  return  of  each 
fifth  year,  the  customary  donative  of  five  pieces  of 
gold,  reduced  his  veterans  to  beg  their  bread,  and 
suffered  unpaid  armies  to  melt  away  in  the  wars  of 
Italy  and  Persia.  II.  The  humanity 
of  his  predecessors  had  always  remit- 
ted, in  some  auspicious  circumstance  of  their  reign, 
the  arrears  of  the  public  tribute ;  and  they  dex- 
terously assumed  the  merit  of  resigning  those  claims 
which  it  was  impracticable  to  enforce.  "  Justinian, 
in  the  space  of  thirty-two  years,  has  never  granted 
a  similar  indulgence  ;  and  many  of  his  subjects 
have  renounced  the  possession  of  those  lands  whose 
value  is  insufiicient  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the 
treasury.  To  the  cities  which  had  suffered  by  hos- 
tile inroads,  Anastasius  promised  a  general  exemp- 
tion of  seven  years:  the  provinces  of  Justinian  have 
been  ravaged  by  the  Persians  and  Arabs,  the  Huns 
and  Sclavonians ;  but  his  vain  and  ridiculous  dis- 
pensation of  a  single  year  has  been  confined  to  those 
places  which  were  actually  taken  by  the  enemy." 
Such  is  the  language  of  the  secret  historian,  who 
expressly  denies  that  any  indulgence  was  granted 
to  Palestine  after  the  revolt  of  the  Samaritans  ;  a 
fal.se  and  odious  charge,  confuted  by  the  authentic 
record,  which  attests  a  relief  of  thirteen  centenaries 
of  gold  (fifty-two  thousand   pounds)  obtained  for 

P  Tlic  Anecdotes  (c.  11  — 14.  18.20—30.)  supply  many  fads  and  more 
complaints. 

<t  One  to  Scytbopoli.i,  capital  of  tlic  secoud  Palestine,  and  twelve  for 
the  rest  of  the  province.    Alctnan  (p.  59.)  honestly  produces  this  fact 
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that  desolate  province  by  the  intercession  of  St. 
Sabas,i  III.  Procopius  has  not  condescended  to 
explain  the  system  of  taxation,  which  fell  like  a 
hail-storra  upon  the  land,  like  a  devouring  pestilence 
on  its  inhabitants :  but  we  should  become  the  ac- 
complices of  his  malignity,  if  we  imputed  to  Jus- 
tinian alone  the  ancient  though  rigorous  principle, 
that  a  whole  district  should  be  condemned  to  sus- 
tain the  partial  loss  of  the  persons  or  property  of 
individuals.  The  Anona,  or  supply 
of  corn  for  the  use  of  the  army  and 
capital,  was  a  grievous  and  arbitrary  exaction, 
which  exceeded,  perhaps  in  a  tenfold  proportion, 
the  ability  of  the  farmer ;  and  his  distress  was  ag- 
gravated by  the  partial  injustice  of  weights  and 
measures,  and  the  expense  and  labour  of  distant 
carriage.  In  a  time  of  scarcity,  an  extraordinary 
requisition  was  made  to  the  adjacent  provinces  of 
Thrace,  Bithynia,  and  Phrygia  ;  but  the  proprietors, 
after  a  wearisome  journey  and  a  perilous  navigation, 
received  so  inadequate  a  compensation,  that  they 
would  have  chosen  the  alternative  of  delivering 
both  the  corn  and  price  at  the  doors  of  their  grana- 
ries. These  precautions  might  indicate  a  tender 
solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  the  capital ;  yet  Con- 
stantinople did  not  escape  the  rapacious  despotism 
of  Justinian.  Till  his  reign,  the  straits  of  the  Bos- 
phorus  and  Hellespont  were  open  to  the  freedom  of 
trade,  and  nothing  was  prohibited  except  the  ex- 
portation of  arms  for  the  service  of  the  barbarians. 
At  each  of  these  gates  of  the  city,  a  pra;tor  was  sta- 
tioned, the  minister  of  imperial  avarice ;  heavy 
customs  were  imposed  on  the  vessels  and  their  mer- 
chandise ;  the  oppression  was  retaliated  on  the 
helpless  consumer;  the  poor  were  afflicted  by  the 
artificial  scarcity,  and  exorbitant  price,  of  the  mar- 
ket; and  a  people,  accustomed  to  depend  on  the 
liberality  of  their  prince,  might  sometimes  complain 
of  the  deficiency  of  water  and  bread.'  The  aerial 
tribute,  without  a  name,  a  law,  or  a  definite  object, 
was  an  annual  gift  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds,  which  the  emperor  accepted  from  his 
pra?lorian  prs-fcct ;  and  the  means  of  payment  were 
abandoned  to  the  discretion  of  that  powerful  magis- 
trate. IV.  Even  such  a  tax  was  less 
intolerable  than  the  privilege  of  mono- 
polies, which  checked  the  fair  competition  of  in- 
dustry, and,  for  the  sake  of  a  small  and  dishonest 
gain,  imposed  an  arbitrary  burthen  on  the  wants 
and  luxury  of  the  subject.  "  As  soon  (I  transcribe 
the  anecdotes)  as  the  exclusive  sale  of  silk  was 
usurped  by  the  imperial  treasurer,  a  whole  people, 
the  manufacturers  of  Tyre  and  Berytus,  was  reduced 
to  extreme  misery,  and  either  perished  with  hunger, 
or  (led  to  the  hostile  dominions  of  Persia."  A  pro- 
vince might  suH^cr  by  the  decay  of  its  manufactures, 
but  in  this  example  of  silk,  Procopius  has  partially 
overlooked  the  inestimable  and  lasting  benefit  which 

from  a  IMS.  Iif<»  of  St.  Sahas,  by  his  disciple  Cyril,  in  the  Vaticnii 
library,  and  since  piiblislicd  hy  Colelerin.s. 

r  Jt'ilui  rHalala  (torn.  ii.  p.  232.)  mentions  the  want  of  l'r*.id,  ,inJ 
Zonaras  n.  xiv.  p.  63.)  tlie  leailcn  pipes,  wliich  Justinian,  or  liis  »^r- 
vants,  stole  from  thfl  aqnctluct.^. 
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the  empire  received  from  llie  curiosity  of  Justinian. 
His  addition  of  one  seventh  to  tlic  ordinary  price  of 
copper-money  may  be  interpreted  with  llie  same 
candour;  and  tlic  alteration,  vNliieli  ini^lit  be  wise, 
appears  to  liave  been  innocent ;  since  he  ueitlier 
alloyed  the  purity,  nor  enhanced  the  value,  of  the 
gold  coin,'  the  legal  measure  of  public  and  private 
payments.  V.  The  ample  jurisdiction 
reipiired  by  the  farmers  of  the  revenue 
to  accomplisli  their  eiifrajcements,  miglit  be  placed 
in  an  odious  lipiht,  as  if  they  had  purchased  from 
the  emperor  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  their  fellow- 
citizens.  And  a  more  direct  sale  of  honours  and 
oflices  was  transacted  in  the  palace,  with  the  per- 
mission, or  at  least  with  the  connivance,  of  Justinian 
and  Theodora.  The  claims  of  merit,  even  those  of 
favour,  were  disregarded,  and  it  was  almost  reason- 
able to  expect,  that  the  bold  adventurer,  who  had 
undertaken  the  trade  of  a  magistrate,  should  (Ind  a 
rich  compensation  for  infamy,  labour,  danger,  the 
debts  which  he  had  contracted,  and  the  heavy  inter- 
est which  he  paid.  A  sense  of  the  disgrace  and 
mischief  of  this  venal  practice,  at  length  awakened 
the  slumbering  virtue  of  Justinian  ;  and  he  attempt- 
ed, by  the  sanction  of  oaths'  and  penalties,  to  guard 
the  integrity  of  his  government :  but  at  the  end  of 
a  year  of  perjury,  his  rigorous  edict  was  suspended, 
and  corruption  licentiously  abused  her  triumph  over 
the  impotence  of  the  laws.  VI.  The 
testament  of  Eulalius,  count  of  the 
domestics,  declared  the  emperor  his  sole  heir,  on 
condition,  however,  that  he  should  discharge  his 
debts  and  legacies,  allow  to  his  three  daughters  a 
decent  maintenance,  and  bestow  each  of  them  in 
marriage,  with  a  portion  of  ten  pounds  of  gold. 
But  the  splendid  fortune  of  Eulalius  had  been  con- 
sumed by  fire  ;  and  the  inventory  of  his  goods  did 
not  exceed  the  trilling  sum  of  five  hundred  and 
sixty-four  pieces  of  gold.  A  similar  instance,  in 
Grecian  history,  admonished  the  emperor  of  the 
honourable  part  prescribed  for  his  imitation.  He 
checked  the  selfish  murmurs  of  the  treasury,  ap- 
plauded the  confidence  of  his  friend,  discharged 
the  legacies  and  debts,  educated  the  three  virgins 
under  the  eye  of  the  empress  Theodora,  and  doubled 
the  marriage  portion  which  had  satisfied  the  tender- 
ness of  their  father."  The  humanity  of  a  prince 
(for  princes  cannot  be  generous)  is  entitled  to  some 
praise;  yet  even  in  this  act  of  virtue  we  may  dis- 
cover the  inveterate  custom  of  supplanting  the  legal 
or  natural  heirs,  which  Procopius  imputes  to  the 
reign  of  Justinian.  His  charge  is  supported  by 
eminent  names  and  scandalous  examples  ;  neither 

•  For  an  aiir**!!':,  one  sixtli  of  an  ounceof  j^old,  instead  of  210,  lie  ^ave 
no  more  tlian  ISO  follcs,  or  ounces  of  copper.  A  disiiroportion  of  the 
mint,  below  the  marltet  price,  mnst  liave  soon  proilnrvd  a  scarcity  of 
."mall  money.  In  England,  ttrelve  pence  in  copper  would  ^A\  for  no 
more  than  teven  pence.  (.Siiiilii's  Intpliry  into  tlic  Wealth  of  Nations, 
*ol,  i.  p.  49  )     For  Jnstiniatrs  gold  coin,  see  Evaffrius,  (1.  iv,  c.  3ii.) 

t  Ttie  oath  is  conceived  in  the  most  formidalile  words.  (Novell,  viii. 
tiL  3.)  The  def.iulters  imprecate  on  themselves,  ouieipiid  habent  telo. 
rum  armamentaria  cfpli ;  the  part  of  Judas,  the  leprosy  of  Giezi,  the 
tremor  of  Cain,  &c.  besides  all  temporal  pains. 

u  A  similar  or  more  i^eneroiis  act  of  friendship  is  related  by  I.ncian 
of  Eudamidas  of  Corinth,  (in  Toxare,  c.  22,  23.  torn.  ii.  p.  5.30.')  and  the 
atory  has  produced  ao  ingenious,  though  feeble,  comedy  ofFontcnelle. 


widows  nor  orphans  were  spared  ;  and  the  art  of 
soliciting,  or  extorting,  or  supposing,  testaments, 
was  beneficially  practised  by  the  agents  of  the 
palace.  This  base  and  mischievous  tyranny  in- 
vades the  security  of  private  life ;  and  the  monarch 
who  has  indulged  an  appetite  for  gain  will  soon  be 
tempted  to  anticipate  the  moment  of  succession,  to 
interpret  wealth  as  an  evidence  of  guilt,  and  to  pro- 
ceeil,  fioin  the  c-laim  of  inheritance,  to  the  power  of 
confiscation.  VII.  Ainoiig  the  forms  of  rapine,  a 
philosopher  may  be  permitted  to  name  the  conver- 
sion of  pagan  or  heretical  riches  to  the  use  of  the 
faithful  ;  but  in  the  time  of  Justinian  this  holy 
plunder  was  condemned  by  the  sectaries  alone,  who 
became  the  victims  of  his  orthodox  avarice." 

Dishonour  might  be  ultimately  re- The  minittersof 
fleeted  on  the  character  of  Justinian  ;  Ju>tinian. 
but  much  of  the  guilt,  and  still  more  of  the  profit, 
was  intercepted  by  the  ministers,  who  were  seldom 
promoted  for  their  virtues,  and  nut  always  selected 
for  their  talents. >^  The  merits  of  Tribonian  the 
quicstor  will  hereafter  be  weighed  in  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  Koman  law  ;  but  the  economy  of  the  east 
was  subordinate  to  the  pra'torian  pra?fect,  and  Pro- 
copius has  justified  his  anecdotes  by  the  portrait 
which  he  exposes  in  his  public  history,  of  the  noto- 
rious vices  of  John  of  Cappadocia.'  His  know- 
ledge was  not  borrowed  from  the  John  ofCappa- 
sehools,"  and  his  style  was  scarcely  ''°'" 
legible ;  but  be  excelled  in  the  powers  of  native 
genius,  to  suggest  the  wisest  counsels,  and  to  find 
expedients  in  the  most  desperate  situations.  The 
corruption  of  his  heart  was  t^qtial  to  the  vigour  of 
his  understanding.  Although  he  was  suspected  of 
magic  and  pagan  superstition,  he  appeared  in- 
sensible to  the  fear  of  God  or  the  reproaches  of 
man ;  and  his  aspiring  fortune  was  raised  on  the 
death  of  thousands,  the  poverty  of  millions,  the 
ruin  of  cities,  and  the  desolation  of  provinces.  From 
the  dawn  of  light  to  the  moment  of  dinner,  he  as- 
siduously laboured  to  enrich  his  master  and  him- 
self at  the  expense  of  the  Roman  worlil  ;  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day  was  spent  in  sensual  and  obscene 
pleasures,  and  the  silent  lioiiis  of  the  night  were 
interrupted  by  the  perpetual  dread  of  the  justice  of 
an  assassin.  His  abilities,  perhaps  his  vices,  re- 
commended him  to  the  lasting  friendship  of  Jus- 
tinian :  the  emperor  yielded  with  reluctance  to  the 
fury  of  the  people  ;  his  victory  was  displayed  by  the 
immediate  restoration  of  their  enemy  ;  and  they  felt 
above  ten  years,  under  his  oppressive  adininistia- 
(ion,  that  he  was  stimulated  by  revenge,  rather  than 
instructed  by  misfortune.     Their  murmurs  served 

X  .lohn  Malala,  torn.  ii.  p.  101  —  103. 

>■  One  of  these,  Anatolius,  perished  in  an  earthquake— doubtless  a 
jnil;^im'iit  !  'Fhe  complaiiils  and  clamours  of  the  people  lit  A^'athias 
(1.  V.  p.  llfj.  147.)  are  almost  an  echo  of  the  anecdote.  The  aliena 
iieeunia  redtlcnda  of  Corippus  (I.  ii.  .381,  &c.)  is  not  very  lionour.ible 
to  Justinian's  memory. 

/.  See  tlie  history  and  character  of  John  of  Cappadocia  in  Procopius, 
(I'ersie.  1.  i.  c.  24,  2.5.  I.  ii.  e.  .31).  Vandal,  1.  i.  e.  1.3.  Aiiecdol.  e.  2.  17, 
22.}  The  agreement  of  the  history  and  anecdotes  is  a  mortal  wound  to 
the  reputation  of  the  prefect. 

1  Ov  tap  aWo  ovdev  cc  ^pa/i^aTio-Toec  ipondiv  eiiaOey  on  ftn  7(>a/i. 
/iuTu,  Kai  Toi-ra  KaKa  KoKwc  7pa»i*oi— a  forcible  expression. 
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only  to  fortify  the  resolution  of  Justinian  ;  but  tlic 
pnefect,  in  the  insolence  of  favour,  provoked  the 
resentment  of  Theodora,  disdained  a  power  before 
which  ever}-  knee  was  bent,  and  attempted  to 
sow  the  seeds  of  discord  between  the  emperor  and 
his  beloved  consort.  Even  Theodora  herself  was 
constrained  to  dissemble,  to  wait  a  favourable 
moment,  and  by  an  artful  conspiracy  to  render  John 
of  Cappadocia  the  accomplice  of  his  own  destruc- 
tion. At  a  lime  when  Belisarius,  unless  he  had 
been  a  hero,  must  have  shown  himself  a  rebel,  his 
wife  Antonina,  who  enjoyed  the  secret  confidence 
of  the  empress,  communicated  his  feigned  discon- 
tent to  Euphemia,  the  daughter  of  the  pra-fect;  the 
credulous  virgin  imparted  to  her  father  the  danger- 
ous project,  and  John,  who  might  have  known  the 
value  of  oaths  and  promises,  was  tempted  to  accept 
a  nocturnal,  and  almost  treasonable,  interview  with 
the  wife  of  Belisarius.  An  ambuscade  of  guards 
and  eunuchs  had  been  posted  by  the  command  of 
Theodora ;  they  rushed  with  drawn  swords  to  seize 
or  punish  the  guilty  minister:  he  was  saved  by 
the  fidelity  of  his  attendants;  but  instead  of  appeal- 
ing to  a  gracious  sovereign,  who  had  privately 
warned  him  of  his  danger,  he  pusillanimously  (led 
to  the  sanctuary  of  the  church.  The  favourite  of 
Justinian  was  sacrificed  to  conjugal  tenderness  or 
domestic  tranquillity  :  the  conversion  of  a  praefect 
into  a  priest  e.vtinguished  his  ambitious  hopes,  but 
the  friendship  of  the  emperor  alleviated  his  disgrace, 
and  he  retained  in  the  mild  exile  of  Cyzicus  an 
ample  portion  of  his  riches.  Such  imperfect  re- 
venge could  not  satisfy  the  unrelenting  hatred  of 
Theodora  ;  the  murder  of  his  old  enemy,  the  bishop 
of  Cyzicus,  afforded  a  decent  pretence  ;  and  John  of 
Cappadocia,  whose  actions  had  deserved  a  thousand 
deaths,  was  at  last  condemned  for  a  crime  of  which 
he  was  innocent.  A  great  minister,  who  had  been 
invested  with  the  honours  of  consul  and  patrician, 
was  ignominiously  scourged  like  the  vilest  of  male- 
factors ;  a  tattered  cloak  was  the  sole  remnant  of 
his  fortunes  ;  he  was  transported  in  a  bark  to  the 
place  of  his  banishment  at  Antinopolis  in  Upper 
Egypt,  and  the  prajfect  of  the  east  begged  his  bread 
through  the  cities  which  had  trembled  at  his  name. 
During  an  exile  of  seven  years,  his  life  was  pro- 
tracted and  threatened  by  the  ingenious  cruelty  of 
Theodora  ;  and  when  her  death  permitted  the  em- 
peror to  recall  a  servant  whom  he  had  abandoned 
with  regret,  the  ambition  of  John  of  Cappadocia 
was  reduced  to  the  humble  duties  of  the  sacerdotal 

b  The  rhronoloiry  of  Procopius  is  loose  and  obscure;  but  witli  the 
aid  of  Paei  I  can  discern  tliat  .lolin  was  appointed  praetorian  praefect 
of  the  east  in  the  year  630 ;  tlial  he  was  removed  in  January  532— re- 
stored before  June  .^33 — banished  in  541 — and  recalled  l»etween  June 
548  and  April  I,  549.  Aleman.  (p.  96,  37.)  gives  Ihc  list  of  his  ten  suc- 
cCMors— a  rapid  series  in  a  part  of  a  single  reiyn. 

c  This  con}lai;ratiun  is  hinled  by  Lucian  (in  Hippia,  c.  2.)  and  Galen 
(1.  iii.  de  Temperamentis,  toni.  i.  p.  81.  edit.  Basil.)  in  the  second 
century.  A  thousand  ye.irs  afterwards,  it  is  (msitively  aiiirmed  by 
Zonai^is  (1.  ix.  p.  424  )  on  the  faith  of  Dion  Cassius.  by  'Tzeties,  (Chi- 
liad ii.  119.  &c,)  Euslalliius,  (ad  Iliad.  E.  338.)  and  the  scholiast  of 
Lucian.  Sec  Pabricius.  (Ribliot.  Gra^c.  1.  iii.  c.  22.  torn.  ii.  p.  .551, 
562.)  to  whom  I  am  more  or  less  indebted  for  several  of  these  quota- 
tions. 

rt  Zonaras  (I.  xiv.  p.  55.)  afiirms  the  fact,  without  quoting:  any 
evidence. 

«  Tzetzes  describes  the  artifice  of  these  burning-glasses,  whicli  he 
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profession.  His  successors  convinced  the  subjects 
of  Justinian,  that  the  arts  of  oppression  niignt  still 
be  improved  by  experience  and  industry  ;  the  frauds 
of  a  Syrian  banker  were  introduced  into  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  finances ;  and  the  example  of 
the  pra?feet  was  diligently  copied  by  the  quaestor, 
the  public  and  private  treasurer,  the  governors  of 
provinces,  and  the  principal  magistrates  of  the 
eastern  empire. ^ 

V.  The  edifices  of  Justinian  were  His  edi6ces  and 
cemented  with  the  blood  and  treasure  architects. 
of  his  people  ;  but  those  stately  structures  appeared 
to  announce  the  prosperity  of  the  empire,  and 
actually  displayed  the  skill  of  their  architects. 
Both  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  arts  which  de- 
pend on  mathematical  science  and  mechanical 
power  were  cultivated  under  the  patronage  of  the 
emperors  ;  the  fame  of  Archimedes  was  rivalled  by 
Proclus  and  .Anthemius  ;  and  if  their  miracles  had 
been  related  by  intelligent  spectators,  they  might 
now  enlarge  the  speculations,  instead  of  exciting 
the  distrust,  of  philosophers.  A  tradition  has  pre- 
vailed, that  the  Roman  fleet  was  reduced  to  ashes 
in  the  port  of  Syracuse  by  the  burning-glasses  of 
Archimedes  ;'  and  it  is  asserted,  that  a  similar  ex- 
pedient was  employed  by  Proclus  to  destroy  the 
Gothic  vessels  in  the  harbour  of  Constantinople,  and 
to  protect  his  benefactor  Anastasius  against  the  bold 
enterprise  of  Vitalian.'^  A  machine  was  fixed  on 
the  walls  of  the  city,  consisting  of  an  hexagon 
mirror  of  polished  brass,  with  many  smaller  and 
movable  polygons  to  receive  and  reflect  the  rays  of 
the  meridian  sun  ;  and  a  consuming  llame  was 
darted,  to  the  distance,  perhaps,  of  two  hundred 
feet.^  The  truth  of  these  two  extraordinary  facts  is 
invalidated  by  the  silence  of  the  most  authentic  his- 
torians ;  and  the  use  of  burning-glasses  was  never 
adopted  in  the  attack  or  defence  of  places. "^  Yet 
the  admirable  experiments  of  a  French  philosopher  r 
have  demonstrated  the  possibility  of  such  a  mirror  ; 
and,  since  it  is  possible,  I  am  more  disposed  to  at- 
tribute the  art  to  the  greatest  mathematicians  of 
antiquity,  than  to  give  the  merit  of  the  fiction  to  the 
idle  fancy  of  a  monk  or  a  sophist.  According  to 
another  story,  Proclus  applied  sulphur  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  Gothic  fleet ;''  in  a  modern  imagina- 
tion, the  name  of  sulphur  is  instantly  connecteil 
with  the  suspicion  of  gunpowder,  and  that  suspicion 
is  propagated  by  the  secret  arts  of  his  disciple  .Vn- 
themius.'  A  citizen  of  Trallcs  in  .Vsia  had  five 
sons,  who  were  all  distinguished  in  their  respective 

had  read,  perhaps  with  no  learned  eye*,  in  a  mathematical  treali.se  of 
Aulhemius.  That  treatise,  irtpt  wapaoofiut  M»)X«M'U»aTcui,  has  been 
lately  published,  translated,  and  illustrated,  by  M.  Dupuys,  a  scholar 
and  a  mathematician.  (Memoires  de  IWcadcmie  des  Inscriptions,  torn. 
xlii.  p.  392—451.) 

f  III  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  by  the  silence  of  Potybius,  Plutarch, 
I. ivy ;  in  the  sie«;e  of  Constantinople,  by  that  of  Marcclliuus  and  all 
the  contem|)orarics  of  the  sixth  century. 

p  Without  any  previous  knowledge  of  Tzetles  or  Anthcmius.  the 
immortal  Kuffon'imat;ined  and  executed  a  set  of  burning^lases,  with 
which  he  nnild  intlanie  planks  at  the  distance  of  200  feet.  (Supplement 
4  I'Hist.  Nalurclle,  loni.  i.  p.  399—483.  quarto  edition  )  Wh,at  mira- 
cles would  not  his  yeriius  have  performed  for  the  public  .service,  with 
royal  expense,  and  in  the  strong  sun  of  Coustanlinople  or  Syracuiw  * 

ii  John  Malala  (tom.  ii.  p.  120 — 124.)  relates  the  tact ;  biit  he  seems 
to  confuiind  tlie  uames  or  {K'rsons  of  Proclus  and  Marinus. 

i  Agathia.%  t.  v.  p.  149 — 152.    The  merit  of  Anthcmius  as  an  archi. 
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professions  hy  merit  and  success.  Olynipius  ex- 
celled in  the  knowledj;c  and  practice  of  llie  Roman 
jurispnidenee.  Dioscorus  and  Alexander  became 
learned  physicians  ;  Imtthe  skill  of  the  former  was 
exercised  for  the  beiielit  of  las  fellow-citizens,  while 
his  more  audiitions  brother  ae<iuircd  wealth  and 
reputation  at  Rome.  The  fame  of  Metrodorus  the 
<;ramniarian,  and  of  Anthcmius  the  mathematician 
and  architect,  reached  the  ears  of  the  emperor  Jus- 
tinian, who  invited  them  to  ('onstantinople  ;  and 
while  the  one  instructed  the  rising  K<2neration  in  the 
schools  of  cloiiuenee,  the  other  lillcd  the  capital 
and  provinces  with  more  lasting  monuments  of  his 
art.  In  a  trilling  dispute  relative  to  the  walls  or 
windows  of  their  contiguous  houses,  he  had  been 
vanquished  by  the  eloquence  of  his  neighbour 
Zeno  ;  hut  the  orator  was  defeated  in  his  turn  by 
the  master  of  meclianics,  wliose  malicious,  though 
harmless,  stratagems  are  darkly  represented  by  the 
ignorance  of  Agathias.  In  a  lower  room,  Anthc- 
mius arranged  several  vessels  or  caldrons  of  water, 
each  of  them  covered  by  the  wide  bottom  of  a 
leathern  tube,  which  rose  to  a  narrow  top,  and  was 
artificially  conveyed  among  the  joists  and  rafters  of 
the  adjacent  building.  A  lire  was  kindled  beneath 
the  caldron  ;  the  steam  of  the  boiling  water  as- 
cended through  the  tubes  ;  the  house  was  shaken  by 
the  ell'orts  of  imprisoned  air,  and  its  trembling  in- 
habitants might  wonder  that  the  city  was  uncon- 
scious of  the  earthquake  which  they  had  felt.  At 
another  time,  the  friends  of  Zeno,  as  Ihey  sat  at 
table,  were  dazzled  by  the  intolerable  light  which 
flashed  in  their  eyes  from  the  rellecling  mirrors  of 
Anthcmius  ;  they  were  astonished  by  the  noise  which 
he  produced  from  a  collision  of  certain  minute 
and  sonorous  particles  ;  and  the  orator  declared  in 
tragic  style  to  the  senate,  that  a  mere  mortal  must 
yield  to  the  power  of  an  antagonist,  who  shook  the 
earth  with  the  trident  of  Neptune,  and  imitated  the 
thunder  and  lightning  of  Jove  himself.  The  genius 
of  Anthcmius  and  his  colleague  Isidore  the  Mile- 
sian, was  excited  and  employed  by  a  prince,  whose 
taste  for  architecture  had  degenerated  into  a  mis- 
chievous and  costly  passion.  His  favourite  archi- 
tects submitted  their  designs  and  dilliculties  to 
Justinian,  and  discreetly  confessed  how  much  their 
laborious  meditations  were  surpassed  by  the  intui- 
tive knowledge  or  celestial  inspiration  of  an  em- 
peror, whose  views  were  always  directed  to  the 
benefit  of  his  people,  the  glory  of  his  reign,  and  the 
salvation  of  his  soul.'' 

lect  is  loudly  praised  hy  Procopius  (de  Edif.  I.  i.  c.  1.)  and  Paulus 
Silciitiarius,  (part  i.  1.14,  &c.) 

k  Spe  Prociipius,  (dc  Kdificits,  1.  i.  c.  1.  2.  I.  ii.  c.  .1.)  He  relates  a 
coincidence  rif  dreams  wliicli  snpjioses  some  fraud  in  Justinian  or  his 
Architect.  Tliey  both  saw,  in  a  vision,  the  same  plan  for  stoppings  an 
inundation  at  Dara.  A  stone-(jnarry  near  Jerusalcni  was  revealed  to 
the  emperwr:  (1,  v.  c.  G.)  an  anRel  was  tricked  into  the  perpetual 
custody  of  St.  Sophia.  (Anonym,  de  Antif|.  C.  P.  I.  iv.  p.  70  ) 

t  Amonf;  the  crowd  of  ancients  and  moderns  who  have  ceU-ljratrd  the 
cditice  of  St.  Sophia,  I  shall  distinguish  and  follow,  I.  Four  oriKiiial 
spectators  aiift  historians;  Procopius,  (de  Kdific.  I.  i.  c.  1.)  A^'athias, 
(I.  V,  p.  IS2,  1.53.)  Paul  Silentiarius,  (in  a  poem  of  I(l2(i  hexameters, 
jnt  calcem  Annie  Comnem.  Alexiad.)  and  I-.vat;rius  (I.  iv.  c.  31.)  2. 
Two  le^'cnilary  Greeks  of  a  later  period  :  Georce  Codinus.  (de  Oridin. 
C,  P.  p.  64 — 74.)  and  the  anoiivnious  writer  of  Bnndnri.  {Imp.  Orient. 
lom.  i.   I.   iv.   p.  G5— 80.    .3.  The  great   Dyjalitiiie  aiitii|narian,  I)ii. 


THE  DECr.lNE  AND  FALL  CHAP.  XL. 

The  principal   church,   which    was 


,     ,.  ,  ,         ,       ,.  .  Foundation  of 

(Icilieatcd  by  the  loundcr  ot    Constaii-    the  cliurch  of 

tinoplc  lo  Saint  Sophia,  or  the  eternal  *"'  **"'''''''• 
wisdom,  had  been  twice  destroyed  by  fire  ;  after  the 
exile  of  John  Cliry.sostom,  and  during  the  JS'llia  of 
the  blue  and  green  factions.  No  .sooner  did  the 
tumult  subside,  than  the  christian  populace  deplor- 
ed their  sacrilegious  rashness  ;  but  they  might  have 
rejoiced  in  the  i:alamity,  had  they  fori;sccn  the  glory 
of  the  new  temple,  which  at  the  end  of  forty  days 
was  strenuously  undertaken  by  the  piety  of  Justi- 
nian.' The  ruins  were  cleared  away,  a  more  spa- 
(•ious  plan  was  described,  and  as  it  required  the 
consent  of  some  proprietors  of  ground,  they  obtained 
the  most  exorbitant  terms  from  the  eager  desires 
and  timorous  conscience  of  the  monarch.  Anthc- 
mius formed  the  design,  and  his  genius  directed  the 
hands,  of  ten  thousand  workmen,  whose  payment  in 
pieces  of  fine  silver  was  never  delayed  beyond  the 
evening.  The  emperor  himself,  clad  in  a  linen  tunic, 
surveyed  each  day  their  rapiil  progress,  and  en- 
couraged their  diligence  by  his  familiarity,  his  zeal, 
and  his  rewards.  The  new  cathedral  of  St.  Sophia 
was  consecrated  by  the  patriarch,  live  years,  eleven 
months,  and  ten  days  from  the  first  foundation  ;  and 
in  the  midst  of  the  solemn  festival,  Justinian  ex- 
claimed with  devout  vanity,  "  Glory  be  to  God,  who 
hath  thought  me  worthy  to  accomplish  so  grirat  a 
work;  I  have  vanquished  thee,  O  Solomon  !""'  JJut 
the  pride  of  the  Roman  Solomon,  before  twenty 
years  had  elapsed,  was  humbled  by  an  earthquake, 
which  overthrew  the  eastern  part  of  the  dome.  Its 
splendour  was  again  restored  by  the  perseverance 
of  the  same  prince  ;  and  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of 
his  reign,  Justinian  celebrated  the  second  dedica- 
tion of  a  temple,  which  remains,  after  twelve  cen- 
turies, a  stately  monument  of  his  fame.  The  archi- 
tecture of  St.  Sophia,  which  is  now  converted  into 
the  principal  mosch,  has  been  imitated  by  the 
Turkish  sultans,  and  that  venerable  pile  continues 
to  excite  the  fond  admiiation  of  the  Greeks,  and 
the  more  rational  curiosity  of  European  travellers. 
The  eye  of  the  spectator  is  disap- 
pointed by  an  irregular  prospect  of 
half-domes  and  shelving  roofs  :  the  western  front, 
the  principal  approach,  is  destitute  of  simplicity  and 
magnificence  :  and  the  scale  of  dimensions  has  been 
much  surpassed  by  several  of  the  Latin  cathedrals. 
But  the  architect  who  first  erected  an  aerial  cupola, 
is  entitled  to  the  praise  of  hold  design  and  skilful 
execution.     The  dome  of  St.  Sophia,  illuminated 

canRe.  (Comment,  ad  PanI  Silentiar.  p.  525—598.  and  C.  P.  Christ. 
I.  iii.  p.  5— 7H.)  4.  Two  French  travellers— the  one  Peter  Gylliiis.  (de 
Topograph.  C.  I*.  I.  ii.  c.  3,  4.)  in  the  sixteenth;  the  other,  Grelot ; 
( Voyat-e  de  C.  P.  p.  US— 164.  Paris,  KiSO,  in  4to.)  he  has  Kivc"  pliins, 
prospects,  and  inside-views  of  St.  Sophia;  and  his  plans,  tliou;;h  on  a 
smaller  scale,  appear  more  correct  than  those  of  jDucange.  1  have 
adopted  and  reduced  the  measures  of  fJrelot :  but  as  no  christian  can 
now  ascend  the  dome,  the  height  is  borrowed  from  Evagrius,  compared 
with  Oyllius,  Greaves,  and  the  oriental  Geographer. 

m  Solomon's  temple  was  surrounded  with  courts,  porticoes,  &c. ;  but 
the  pro[»er  structure  of  the  house  of  (ioA  was  no  more  (if  we  take  the 
i-^yyptian  or  Hebrew  cubit  at  22  inches)  than  55  feet  in  height,  3G| 
in  breadth,  and  110  in  length— a  small  parish  church,  says  Prideanx; 
(Connexion,  vol.  i.  p.  144.  folio;)  but  few  sanctuaries  could  he  valued 
.it  lour  or  live  millions  sterling. 
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bv  four  and  twenty  windows,  is  formed  with  so 
small  a  ourve,  that  the  depth  is  equal  only  to  one- 
si.xtli  of  its  diameter:  the  measure  of  that  diameter 
is  one  hundred  and  fifteen  feet,  and  the  lofty  centre, 
where  a  crescent  has  supplanted  the  cross,  rises  to 
the  perpendicular  height  of  one  hundred  and  eighty 
feet  above  the  pavement.  The  circle  which  encom- 
passes the  dome  lightly  reposes  on  four  strong 
arches,  and  their  weight  is  firmly  supported  by  four 
massy  piles,  whose  strength  is  assisted  on  the 
northern  and  southern  sides  by  four  columns  of 
Egyptian  granite.  A  Greek  cross,  inscribed  in  a 
quadrangle,  represents  the  form  of  the  edifice  ;  the 
exact  breadth  is  two  hundred  and  forty-three  feet, 
and  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine  may  be  assigned  for 
the  extreme  length  from  the  sanctuary  in  the  east  to 
the  nine  western  doors  which  open  into  the  vestibule, 
and  from  thence  into  the  nart/ux,  or  exterior  portico. 
That  portico  was  the  humble  station  of  the  penitents. 
The  nave  or  body  of  the  church  was  filled  by  the 
congregation  of  the  faithful ;  but  the  two  sexes 
were  prudently  distinguished,  and  the  upper  and 
lower  galleries  were  allotted  for  the  more  private  de- 
votion of  the  women.  Beyond  the  northern  and 
southern  piles,  a  balustrade,  terminated  on  either 
side  by  the  thrones  of  the  emperor  and  the  patri- 
arch, divided  the  nave  from  the  choir:  and  the 
space,  as  far  as  the  steps  of  the  altar,  was  occupied 
by  the  clergy  and  singers.  The  altar  itself,  a  name 
which  insensibly  became  familiar  to  christian  ears, 
was  placedin  the  eastern  recess,  artificially  built  in 
the  form  of  a  demi-cylinder;  and  this  sanctuarv 
communicated  by  several  doors  with  the  sacristy, 
the  vestry,  the  baptistery,  and  the  contiguous 
buildings,  subservient  either  to  the  pomp  of  wor- 
ship, or  the  private  use  of  the  ecclesiastical  minis- 
ters. The  memory  of  past  calamities  inspired  Jus- 
tinian with  a  wise  resolution,  that  no  wood,  except 
for  the  doors,  should  be  admitted  into  the  new  edi- 
fice ;  and  the  choice  of  the  materials  was  applied  to 
the  strength,  the  lightness,  or  the  splendour  of  the 
respective  parts.  The  solid  piles  which  sustained 
the  cupola  were  composed  of  huge  blocks  of  free- 
stone, hewn  into  squares  and  triangles,  fortified  by 
circles  of  iron,  and  firmly  cemented  by  the  infusion 
of  lead  and  quicklime  :  but  the  weight  of  the  cu- 
pola was  diminished  by  the  levity  of  its  substance,' 
which  consists  either  of  pumice-stone  that  floats  in 
the  water,  or  of  bricks  from  the  isle  of  Rhodes,  five 
times  less  ponderous  than  the  ordinary  sort.  The 
whole  frame  of  the  edifice  was  constructed  of  brick  ; 
but  those  base  materials  were  concealed  by  a  crust 
of  marble  ;  and  the  inside  of  St.  Sophia,  the  cupola, 
the  two  larger  and  the  six  smaller  semi-domes,  the 
walls,  the  hundred  columns,  and  the  pavement,  dc- 

a  Paul  Silentiarius,  in  dark  and  poetic  Ian:;nao;e,  describes  the 
various  stones  and  niarliles  tliat  were  employed  in  the  edifice  of  St. 
Sophia:  (H.  ii.  p.  lio.  13.1.  Sec.  6i.c  )  I,  The  Carjfalian— pale,  with 
iron  veins.  2.  The  Phn/ffinrt—nf  luo  sorts,  both  of  a  rosy  hue ;  the 
one  with  a  white  shade,  tiie  other  purple,  with  silver  6owers,  ,3.  The 
Porphyry  of  Egr/pl—wHh  small  stars  4.  The  green  marblf  of  Laco. 
nia.  .5.  The  Carton — from  Mount  lassis,  with  ohlique  veins,  white 
and  red.  fi.  The  Lydian — pate,  with  a  reii  flower.  7.  The  j^fricau, 
or  Maurilaninn—al  a  gold  or  satJron  hue.    8.  The  Cfe/fic-black,  with 
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light  even  the  eyes  of  barbarians,  with  a  rich  and 
variegated  picture.     A  poet,"  who  be-       „  , , 

I  _  .  iVIarbles. 

held  the  primitive  lustre  of  St.  Sophia, 
enumerates  the  colours,  the  shades,  and  the  spots  of 
ten  or  twelve  marbles,  jaspers,  and  porphyries, 
which  nature  had  profusely  diversified,  and  which 
were  blended  and  contrasted  as  it  were  by  a  skilful 
painter.  The  triumph  of  Christ  was  adorned  with 
the  last  spoils  of  paganism,  but  the  greater  part  of 
these  costly  stones  was  extracted  from  the  quarries 
of  Asia  Minor,  the  isles  and  continent  of  Greece, 
Egypt,  Africa,  and  Gaul.  Eight  columns  of  por- 
phyry, which  Aurelian  had  placed  in  the  temple  of 
the  sun,  were  ottered  by  the  piety  of  a  Roman  ma- 
tron ;  eight  others  of  green  marble  were  presented 
by  the  ambitious  zeal  of  the  magistrates  of  Ephe- 
sus :  both  are  admirable  by  their  size  and  beauty, 
but  every  order  of  architecture  disclaims  their  fan- 
tastic capitals.  A  variety  of  ornaments  and  figures 
was  curiously  expressed  in  mosaic ;  and  the  images 
of  Christ,  of  the  Virgin,  of  saints,  and  of  angels, 
which  have  been  defaced  by  Turkish  fanaticism, 
were  dangerously  exposed  to  the  superstition  of  the 
Greeks.  According  to  the  sanctity  of  each  object, 
the  precious  metals  were  distributed  in  thin  leaves 
or  in  solid  masses.  The  balustrade  of  the  choir, 
the  capitals  of  the  pillars,  the  ornaments  of  the 
doors  and  galleries,  were  of  gilt  bronze ;  the  specta- 
tor was  dazzled  by  the  glittering  aspect  of  the 
cupola ;  the  sanctuary  contained  forty  thousand 
pound  weight  of  silver;  and  the  holy  vases  and 
vestments  of  the  altar  were  of  the  purest  gold,  en- 
riched with  inestimable  gems.  Before  the  structure 
of  the  church  had  risen  two  cubits 
above  the  ground,  forty-five  thousand 
two  hundred  pounds  were  already  consumed  ;  and 
the  whole  expense  amounted  to  three  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  :  each  reader,  according  to  the 
measure  of  his  belief,  may  estimate  their  value 
either  in  gold  or  silver  ;  but  the  sum  of  one  million 
sterling  is  the  result  of  the  lowest  computation.  A 
magnificent  temple  is  a  laudable  monument  of 
national  taste  and  religion,  and  the  enthusiast  who 
entered  the  dome  of  St.  Sophia,  might  be  tempted 
to  suppose  that  it  was  the  residence,  or  even  the 
workmanship,  of  the  Deity.  Yet  how  dull  is  the 
artifice,  how  insignificant  is  the  labour,  if  it  be  com- 
pared with  the  formation  of  the  vilest  insect  that 
crawls  upon  the  surface  of  the  temple! 

So  minute  a  description  of  an  edi-    ci,urciies  and 
fice  which    time  has   respected,    may        palaces, 
attest  the  truth,  and  excuse  the  relation,  of  the  in- 
numerable works,  both  in  the  capital  and  provinces, 
which  .Justinian  constructed  on  a  smaller  scale  and 
less  durable  fouiidations."   In  Constantinople  alone, 

white  vcin.s.  0.  The  Hosphoric — while,  with  black  ciljcs.  Besides 
the  Proconnejiiant  which  tnrmed  the  patemeot;  the  Thessatian,  .Wb- 
tosffiaii,  &c.  which  arc  less  distinctly  painted. 

o  The  six  h<ioks  of  the  Kdilices  oV  Procopius  arc  thus  distributed : 
the  _/irs(  is  coiitincd  to  CoustantinopI,..;  the  «fcuffrf  includes  Mesopo. 
tamia  and  Syria;  the  third,  Armenia  and  the  Euviiie;  the  fourth, 
Europe;  the  fifth,  .Asia  Minor  and  Palt^sline  ;  the  5i>f A,  E^ypt  and 
Africa.  Italy  is  fors:ot  by  the  emperor  or  the  historian,  who  published 
this  work  of  adulation  before  the  date  (A.  P.  556.)  of  its  final  conquest. 
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and  the  adjacent  suburbs,  he  dedicated  twenty-live 
churches  to  the  lionour  of  Christ,  the  Virgin,  and 
the  saints :  most  of  these  churches  were  decorated 
witli  marble  and  '^oUl  ;  and  their  various  situation 
was  skilfully  chosen  in  a  populous  square,  or  a 
pleasant  grove  ;  on  the  margin  of  the  sea-shore,  or 
on  some  lofty  eminence  which  overlooked  the  con- 
tinents of  Europe  and  Asia.  The  church  of  the 
holy  apostles  at  Constantinople,  and  that  of  St. 
John  at  Ephesus,  appear  to  have  been  framed  on 
the  same  model :  their  domes  aspired  to  imitate  the 
cupolas  of  St.  .Sophia  ;  but  the  altar  was  more  ju- 
diciously placed  under  the  centre  of  the  dome,  at 
the  junction  of  four  stately  porticoes,  which  more 
accurately  expressed  the  ligure  of  the  Greek  cross. 
The  Virgin  of  Jerusalem  might  exult  in  the  temple 
erected  by  her  imperial  votary  on  a  most  ungrateful 
spot,  which  atl'ordcd  neither  ground  nor  materials 
to  the  architect.  A  level  was  formed,  by  raising 
part  of  a  deep  valley  to  the  height  of  the  mountain. 
The  stones  of  a  neighbouring  quarry  were  hewn 
into  regular  forms  ;  each  block  was  fixed  on  a 
peculiar  carriage  drawn  by  forty  of  the  strongest 
oxen,  and  the  roads  were  widened  for  the  passage 
of  such  enormous  weights.  Lebanon  furnished  her 
loftiest  cedars  for  the  timbers  of  the  church  ;  and 
the  seasonable  di.scovery  of  a  vein  of  red  marble, 
supplied  its  beautiful  columns,  two  of  which,  the 
supporters  of  the  exterior  portico,  were  esteemed 
the  largest  in  the  world.  The  pious  munilicence 
of  the  emperor  was  diflused  over  the  Holy  Laud  ; 
and  if  reason  should  condemn  the  monasteries  of 
both  sexes  which  were  built  or  restored  by  Justi- 
nian, yet  charity  must  applaud  the  wells  which  he 
sunk,  and  the  hospitals  which  he  founded,  for  the 
relief  of  the  weary  pilgrims.  The  schismatical 
temper  of  Egypt  was  ill  entitled  to  the  royal 
bounty;  but  in  Syria  and  Africa  some  remedies 
were  applied  to  the  disasters  of  wars  and  earth- 
quakes, and  both  Carthage  and  Antioch,  emerging 
from  their  ruins,  might  revere  the  name  of  their 
gracious  benefactor.p  Almost  every  saint  in  the 
calendar  acquired  the  honours  of  a  temple  ;  almost 
every  city  of  the  empire  obtained  the  solid  advan- 
tages of  bridges,  hospitals,  and  aqueducts;  but  the 
severe  liberality  of  the  monarch  disdained  to  in- 
dulge his  subjects  in  the  popular  luxury  of  baths 
and  theatres.  While  Justinian  laboured  for  the 
public  service,  he  was  not  unmindful  of  his  own 
dignity  and  ease.  The  Byzantine  palace,  which 
had  been  damaged  by  the  conflagration,  was  re- 
stored  with  new  magnificence ;    and   some  notion 


p  Justinian  once  gave  forty-five  centenaries  of  gold  (180,000/.)  for 
the  rc|).-iirs  of  Antioch  after  the  earthquake.  (John  Malala,  torn.  ii.  p. 
M6— 14'»  ) 

q  For  the  Herjeiim,  tlie  patace  of  Theodora,  see  Gyllillfl,  (de  Bos. 
phoro  Tliracio,  I.  iii.  c.  xi.)  Aleman.  (Not.  ad  \nec.  p.  80,  81.  who 
f|Uote§  several  epigramn of  the  Anthology,)  and  Dilcange.  (C.  P.  Christ. 
I.  iv.  c.  13.  p.  17i,  17(1.) 

'  CoiDpare,  in  tile  Edifices.  (I.  i.  c.  11.)  and  in  the  Anecdotes,  fc.  8. 
15.)  the  ditferent  style!)  of  adulation  and  malevolence:  stript  of  tlie 
paint,  or  cleansed  from  the  dirt,  the  object  appears  to  be  the  same. 

•  Procopius,  1,  viii.  29.  most  probably  a  stranger  and  wanderer,  as 
the  mediterranean  does  not  breed  whales.  llalsi-n%  quoqtie  in  noj-tra 
inaria  penetrant.  (Plin.  Ilisl.  Natur.  i\.  2.)  Bttween  the  polar  circle 
aad  the  tropic,  the  cetaceous  animals  of  the  ocean  grow  to  the  length 


may  be  conceived  of  the  whole  edifice,  by  the 
vestibule  or  hall,  which,  from  the  doors  perhaps,  or 
the  roof,  was  surnanied  chulce,  or  the  brazen.  The 
dome  of  a  spacious  tpiadrangle  was  supported  by 
massy  pillars  ;  the  pavement  and  walls  were  in- 
cnisted  witli  many-coloured  marbles — the  emerald 
green  of  Laconia,  the  fiery  red,  and  the  white  Phry- 
gian stone  intersected  with  veins  of  a  sea  green 
hue :  the  mosaic  paintings  of  the  dome  and  sides 
represented  the  glories  of  the  African  and  Italian 
triumphs.  On  the  Asiatic  shore  of  the  Propontis, 
at  a  small  distance  to  the  east  of  Chalccdon,  the 
cosily  palace  and  gardens  of  Hera-unii  were  pre- 
pared for  the  summer  residence  of  Justinian,  and 
more  especially  of  Theodora.  The  poets  of  the  age 
have  celebrated  the  rare  alliance  of  nature  and  art, 
the  harmony  of  the  nymphs  of  the  groves,  the  foun- 
tains, and  the  waves;  yet  the  crowd  of  attendants 
who  followed  the  court  complained  of  their  incon- 
venient lodgings,''  and  the  nymphs  were  too  often 
alarmed  by  the  famous  Porphyrio,  a  whale  of  ten 
cubits  in  breadth,  and  thirty  in  length,  who  was 
stranded  at  the  nioutli  of  the  river  Sangaris,  after 
he  had  infested  more  than  half  a  century  the  seas 
of  Constantinople.' 

The  fortifications  of  Europe  and  F^tiBeation.  of 
Asia  were  multiplied  by  Justinian;  Europe, 
but  the  repetition  of  those  timid  and  fruitless  pre- 
cautions expo.scs  to  a  philo.sophic  eye  the  debility 
of  the  empire.'  From  Belgrade  to  tlie  Euxine, 
from  the  conflux  of  the  Save  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Danube,  a  chain  of  above  fourscore  fortified  places 
was  extended  along  the  banks  of  the  great  river. 
Single  watch-towers  were  changed  into  spacious 
citadels  ;  vacant  walls,  which  the  engineers  con- 
tracted or  enlarged  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
ground,  were  filled  with  colonies  or  garrisons  ; 
a  strong  fortress  defended  the  ruins  of  Trajan's 
bridge,"  and  several  military  stations  affected  to 
spread  beyond  the  Danube  the  pride  of  the  Roman 
name.  But  that  name  was  divested  of  its  terrors; 
the  barbarians,  in  their  annual  inroads,  passed, 
and  contemptuously  repassed,  before  these  useless 
bulwarks  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  frontier,  in- 
stead of  reposing  under  the  shadow  of  the  general 
defence,  were  compelled  to  guard,  with  incessant 
vigilance,  their  separate  habitations.  The  solitude 
of  ancient  cities  was  replenished  ;  the  new  founda- 
tions of  Justinian  acquired,  perhaps  too  hastily,  the 
epithets  of  impregnable  and  populous;  and  the 
auspicious  place  of  his  own  nativity  attracted  the 
grateful  reverence  of  the  vainest  of  princes.    Under 


of  50.  80.  or  100  feet.  (Hist,  des  Voyages,  tom.  xv.  p.  289.  Pennant's 
Ilritish  /oology,  vol.  iii.  p.  .13.) 

t  MontesffUicu  observes  (tom.  iii.  p.  303.  Considerations  silr  la  Gran, 
denr  et  la  Decadence  des  Romains.  c.  XX.)  that  Jiistiiiian'sem[iire  was 
like  France  in  the  time  of  the  Norman  inroads — never  wj  weak  as  when 
every  village  was  fortified. 

11  I*rocopiu8  affirms  (I.  iv.  c.  6.)  that  the  Danube  was  stopped  by 
the  ruins  of  the  bridge,  tiad  ApotUiilorus,  the  architect,  left  a  de'. 
scription  of  his  own  work,  the  fabulous  wonders  of  Dion  Cassiiis  (1. 
Ixviii.  p.  11211.)  would  have  been  corrected  by  the  genuine  picture. 
Trajan's  bridge  consisted  of  twenty  or  twenty-two  stone  piles  with 
wooden  arches;  the  river  is  shallow,  the  current  gentle,  and  the  whole 
interval  no  more  than  413  (Tleimar  ad  Dion,  from  Marsigli)  or  515 
tuisex.  (D'Anville,  Geographic  Ancienne,  tolD.  i.  p.  30^.) 
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the  name  of  Justiniana  prima,  the  obscnre  village 
of  Tauresium  became  the  seat  of  an  archbishop  and 
a  pnefect,  whose  jurisdiction  extended  over  seven 
warlike  provinces  of  Illyricum ;"  and  the  corrupt 
appellation  of  Guistendil  still  indicates,  about 
twenty  miles  to  the  south  of  Sophia,  the  residence 
of  a  Turkish  sanjak.^  For  the  use  of  the  emperor's 
countrymen,  a  cathedral,  a  palace,  and  an  aque- 
duct, were  speedily  constructed  ;  the  public  and 
private  edifices  were  adapted  to  the  greatness  of  a 
royal  city  ;  and  the  strength  of  the  walls  resisted, 
during  the  life-time  of  Justinian,  the  unskilful 
assaults  of  the  Huns  and  Sclavonians.  Their  pro- 
gress was  sometimes  retarded,  and  their  hopes  of 
rapine  were  disappointed,  by  the  innumerable 
castles,  which,  in  the  provinces  of  Dacia,  Epirus, 
Thessaly,  Macedonia,  and  Thrace,  appeared  to 
cover  the  whole  face  of  the  country.  Six  hundred 
of  these  forts  were  built  or  repaired  by  the  em- 
peror ;  but  it  seems  reasonable  to  believe,  that  the 
far  greater  part  consisted  only  of  a  stone  or  brick 
tower,  in  the  midst  of  a  square  or  circular  area, 
which  was  surrounded  by  a  wall  and  ditch,  and 
afforded  in  a  moment  of  danger  some  protection  to 
the  peasants  and  cattle  of  the  neighbouring  vil- 
lages.^ Yet  these  military  works,  which  exhausted 
the  public  treasure,  could  not  remove  the  just 
apprehensions  of  Justinian  and  his  European  sub- 
jects. The  warm  baths  of  Anchialus  in  Thrace 
were  rendered  as  safe  as  they  were  salutary;  but 
the  rich  pastures  of  Thessalonica  were  foraged  by 
the  Scythian  cavalry  ;  the  delicious  vale  of  Tempe, 
three  hundred  miles  from  the  Danube,  was  con- 
tinually alarmed  by  the  sound  of  war;"  and  no 
unfortified  spot,  however  distant  or  solitary,  could 
securely  enjoy  the  blessings  of  peace.  The  straits 
of  Thermopylae,  which  seemed  to  protect,  but  which 
had  so  often  betrayed,  the  safety  of  Greece,  were 
diligently  strengthened  by  the  labours  of  Justinian. 
Prom  the  edge  of  the  sea-shore,  through  the  forests 
and  valleys,  and  as  far  as  the  summit  of  the  Thes- 
salian  mountains,  a  strong  wall  was  continued, 
which  occupied  every  practicable  entrance.  In- 
stead of  a  hasty  crowd  of  peasants,  a  garrison  of 
two  thousand  soldiers  was  stationed  along  the  ram- 
part ;  granaries  of  corn,  and  reservoirs  of  water, 
were  provided  for  their  use ;  and  by  a  precaution 
that  inspired  the  cowardice  which  it  foresaw,  con- 
venient fortresses  were  erected  for  their  retreat. 
The  walls  of  Corinth,  overthrown  by  an  earthquake, 
and  the  mouldering  bulwarks  of  Athens  and  Plata-a, 
were  carefully  restored  ;  the  barbarians  were  dis- 
couraged by  the  prospect  of  successive  and  painful 

X  Of  the  two  Dacias,  Mediterranea  and  JiipcnsiSt  Bardania,  Pra. 
valilana,  the  second  Ma^sia,  and  the  second  Macedonia.  See  Justinian, 
(Novell,  xi.)  who  speaks  of  his  castles  beyond  the  Danube,  and  oC 
homines  semper  heUicis  sudorilius  irdnvientes. 

y  See  D^Anville,  {Memoires  de  I'Acadeniie,  &c.  torn.  xxxi.  p.  280, 
2!)0.)  Kyrant,  (Present  Sl.ile  of  Ihe  Turkish  Empire,  p.  07.  al6.)  Mar. 
si^li.  ;stalo  Militare  del  Iniperio  Ottnmano,  p.  130.)  The  sanjak  nf 
Giuslendii  is  one  of  the  twenty  uinler  the  lie;;lerheg  of  Rumelia,  and 
his  district  maintains  48  zaima  and  oS3  limariuts. 

«  The.se  t'ortificalions  may  lie  compared  to  the  castles  in  Mingrelia 
(Chardm,  Voyajjes  en  Perse,  ti>m.  i.  p.  (10.  131. )-a  nalural  picture. 

a  The  valley  of  Tempe  is  situate  aloiti;  the  river  Pencils,  between 
the  hills  of  Ossa  and  Olympus ;  it  is  only  live  miles  long,  and  in  some 


sieges  ;  and  the  naked  cities  of  Peloponnesus  were 
covfered  by  the  fortifications  of  the  isthmus  of  Co- 
rinth. At  the  extremity  of  Europe,  another  penin- 
sula, the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  runs  three  days' 
journey  into  the  sea,  to  form,  with  tlie  adjacent 
shores  of  Asia,  the  straits  of  the  Hellespont.  The 
intervals  between  eleven  populous  towns  were  filled 
by  lofty  woods,  fair  pastures,  and  arable  lands ; 
and  the  isthmus,  of  thirty-seven  stadia  or  furlongs, 
had  been  fortified  by  a  Spartan  general  nine  hun- 
dred years  before  the  reign  of  Justinian.''  In  an 
age  of  freedom  and  valour,  the  slightest  rampart 
may  prevent  a  surprise ;  and  Procopius  appears 
insensible  of  the  superiority  of  ancient  times,  while 
he  praises  the  solid  construction  and  double  parapet 
of  a  wall,  whose  long  arms  stretched  on  either  side 
into  the  sea  ;  but  whose  strength  was  deemed  insufli- 
cientto  guard  the  Chersonesus,  if  each  city,  and  par- 
ticularly Gallipoli  and  Sestus,  had  not  been  secured 
by  their  peculiar  fortifications.  The  lony  wall,  as 
it  was  emphatically  styled,  was  a  work  as  disgrace- 
ful in  the  object,  as  it  was  respectable  in  the  execu- 
tion. The  riches  of  a  capital  diffuse  themselves 
over  the  neighbouring  country,  and  the  territory  of 
Constantinople,  a  paradise  of  nature,  was  adorned 
with  the  luxurious  gardens  and  villas  of  the  senators 
and  opulent  citizens.  But  their  wealth  served  only 
to  attract  the  bold  and  rapacious  barbarians ;  the 
noblest  of  the  Romans,  in  the  bosom  of  peaceful 
indolence,  were  led  away  into  Scythian  captivity, 
and  their  sovereign  might  view,  from  his  palace,  the 
hostile  tlames  which  were  insolently  spread  to  the 
gates  of  the  imperial  city.  At  the  distance  only  of 
forty  miles,  Anastasius  was  constrained  to  establish 
a  last  frontier  ;  his  long  wall,  of  sixty  miles  fiom 
the  Propontis  to  the  Euxine,  proclaimed  the  impo- 
tence of  his  arms  ;  and  as  the  danger  became  more 
imminent,  new  fortifications  were  added  by  the  in- 
defatigable prudence  of  Justinian.' 

Asia  Minor,  after  the  submission  of  Security  of  Asia, 
the  Isaurians,''  remained  without  cne-  after  the  conquest 

of  Isauna. 

mies  and  w  ithout  fortifications.  Those 
bold  savages,  who  had  disdained  to  be  the  stibjects 
of  Gallienus,  persisted  two  hundred  and  thirty  years 
in  a  life  of  independence  and  rapine.  The  most 
successful  princes  respected  the  strength  of  the 
mountains  and  the  despair  of  the  natives ;  their 
fierce  spirit  was  sometimes  soothed  with  gifts,  and 
sometimes  restrained  by  terror ;  and  a  military 
count,  with  three  legions,  fixed  his  permanent  and 
ignominious  station  in  tlie  heart  of  the  Roman  pro- 
vinces.••  Rut  no  sooner  w  as  tlie  vigilance  of  power 
relaxed  or  diverted,  than  the  light-armed  squadrons 

places  no  more  than  120  feet  h)  breadth.  Its  verdant  beauties  are 
ele^ntly  described  by  Pliny,  (Hist.  Natur.  I.  iv.  15.)  and  more  dif. 
fuscly  by  /Elian.  (Hist.  Var.  I.  iii.  c.  i.) 

b  Xeiiophon  Helleiiic.  I.  iii.  c.  2.  After  a  lonj  and  tedious  convers.i- 
tion  with  tile  Byzantine  declaimers,  how  refreshing  is  the  truth,  the 
simplicity,  the  elegance  of  an  Attic  writer! 

c  See  tlie  Ions;  wall  in  F.vaiiriu.s,  (I.  iv.  c.  .tS.)  Thi.s  whole  article  is 
drawn  from  the  fourth  book  of  the  Edifices,  except  .Anchialus  (I.  iii. 
c.  7  1 

d  Turn  hack  to  p.  112.  In  the  course  of  this  history,  I  have  some. 
times  mentioned,  and  much  oftencr  sliL;hted,  the  hasty  inrv>ads  of  the 
Isaurians,  which  were  not  attended  with  any  coiisi'i(Ueuces. 

e  Trcbetlius   Potlio   in    Hist.    August,    p.    107.   who   lived   under 
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desccudud  from  the  hills,  and  invaded  the  peaceful 
plenty  of  Asia.  AllhouRh  the  Isaurians  were  not 
remarkable  for  stature  or  bravery,  want  rendered 
them  bold,  and  experience  made  them  skilful  in  the 
exercise  of  predatory  war.  They  advanced  with 
secrecy  and  speed  to  the  attack  of  villaj^cs  and 
defenceless  towns  ;  their  tlyinj;  parties  have  some- 
times touched  the  Hellespont,  the  Euxine,  and  the 
gates  of  Tarsus,  Antioeh,  or  Damascus  ;'  and  the 
spoil  was  lodged  in  their  inaccessible  mountains, 
before  the  Roman  troops  had  received  their  orders, 
or  the  distant  province  had  computed  its  loss.  The 
guilt  of  rebellion  and  robbery  excluded  tliem  from 
the  rli;hts  of  national  enemies  ;  and  the  magistrates 
were  instructed,  by  an  edict,  that  the  trial  or  punisli- 
nient  of  an  Isaurian,  even  on  the  festival  of  Easter, 
was  a  meritorious  act  of  justice  and  piety ."  If  the 
captives  were  condemned  to  domestic  slavery,  they 
maintained,  with  their  sword  or  dagger,  the  private 
<|uarrel  of  their  masters  ;  and  it  was  found  expe- 
dient for  tlie  public  tranquillity,  to  prohibit  the 
service  of  such  dangerous  retainers.  When  their 
countryman  Tarcali.ssa'us  or  Zcno  ascended  the 
throne,  he  invited  a  faithful  and  formidable  band 
of  Isaurians,  who  insulted  the  court  and  city,  and 
were  rewarded  by  an  annual  tribute  of  five  thousand 
pounds  of  gold.  J3ut  the  hopes  of  fortune  depopu- 
lated the  mountains,  luxury  enervated  tlie  hardi- 
ness of  their  minds  and  bodies,  and  in  proportion 
as  they  mixed  with  mankind,  they  became  less 
qualified  for  the  enjoyment  of  poor  and  solitary 
freedom.  After  the  death  of  Zcno,  his  successor 
Anastasius  suppressed  their  pensions,  exposed  their 
persons  to  the  revenge  of  the  people,  banished 
them  from  Constantinople,  and  prepared  to  sustain 
a  war,  which  left  only  the  alternative  of  victory  or 
servitude.  A  brother  of  the  last  emperor  usurped 
the  title  of  Augustus,  liis  cause  was  powerfully  sup- 
ported by  the  arms,  tlie  treasures,  and  the  maga- 
zines, collected  by  Zeno ;  and  the  native  Isaurians 
must  have  formed  the  smallest  portion  of  the  hun- 
dred and  fifty  tliousand  barbarians  under  his 
standard,  which  was  sanctified,  for  the  first  time, 
by  the  presence  of  a  fighting  bishop.  Their  disor- 
derly numbers  were  vanquished  in  the  plains  of 
Flirygia  by  the  valour  and  discipline  of  tlie  Goths  ; 

Diocletian,  or  Omstailtiiie-  Sep  likewise  Pancirolus  .id  Notit,  Imp. 
Orient,  c.  115.  141.  See  Coil.  Thewios.  1.  ix.  tit.  Xi.  \ex.  XJ.  with  a 
coplouM  colieetive  Annotation  of  Godefroy,  torn.  iii.  p.  i-'tfy,  257. 

f  Sec  the  full  and  wide  cxte?it  of  their  inroads  in  I*hilostorgius, 
(Hist.  Eccles.  1.  xi.  c.  8.)  with  Godefroy's  learned  Dissertations. 

g  Cod.  Justinian.  I.  ix.  lit.  12.  lej;.  10.  The  punishments  are  severe 
— a  line  of  a  hundred  pounds  of  ;;old,  degradation,  and  even  death. 
The  puhlic  peace  niiu'ilt  atford  a  pretence,  but  Zeno  was  desirous  of 
nionoi)olizin);  tlie  valour  and  scrviee  of  the  Isaurian.s. 

I>  The  Isaurian  war  and  the  triumph  of  Anastasius  are  tjrietly  and 
darkly  represented  hy  Jcdui  Malala,  (torn.  ii.  p.  lofi,  107.)  Kvatjrius, 
(I.  iii.  c.  35.)  Thcophanes,  (p.  118—120.)  and  the  Clironicle  of  Marcel. 
linus. 

i  Fortes  ea  repio  (says  Justinian)  viros  habet,  nee  in  ullo  differt  ah 
Isauriil,  though  Proeojiius  (I*ersic.  1.  i.  e.  18  )  marks  an  essential  dif. 
fcrencc  between  their  military  eharaeter  ;  yet  in  forinc-r  times  the 
Lycaonians  and  Pisidians  had  defended  Iheir'liberty  a...'ainst  the  jjrcat 
kini;.  (Xenophon.  Anabasis,  1.  iii.  e.  2.)  Justinian  introiluces  wtrnc 
false  and  ridiculous  erudition  of  (he  ain-ient  empire  of  the  Pisidians, 
and  of  Lycaon.  who.  after  visiting  Rome,  (lonK  before  .tineas,)  gave  a 
name  and  people  to  I.ycaonia.  (Novel.  24,  2-'t.  27,  30.) 

•<  See  Procopins,  Persic.  I.  i.  c.  U).  The  altar  of  national  concord, 
of  annual  sacrifice  and  oaths,  which  Diocletian  had  erceted  in  the 
We  of  £laphantine,  was  demolished  by  Justinian  with  less  policy  than 
zeal. 


but  a  war  of  six  years  almost  exhausted  the  cou- 
rage of  the  emperor.''  The  Isaurians 
retired  to  tiieir  mountains  ;  their  for- 
tresses were  successively  besieged  and  ruined  ; 
their  communication  with  the  sea  was  interiiepted  ; 
the  bravest  of  their  leaders  died  in  arms  ;  the  sur- 
viving chiefs,  before  their  execution,  were  dragged 
in  chains  through  the  hippodrome  ;  a  colony  of 
their  youth  was  transplanted  into  Thrace,  anti  the 
remnant  of  the  people  submitted  to  the  Roman 
government.  Yet  some  generations  elapsed  before 
their  minds  were  reduced  to  the  level  of  slavery. 
Tlie  populous  villages  of  Mount  Taurus  were  filled 
with  horsemen  and  archers  ;  they  resisted  the  im- 
position of  triliutcs,  but  they  recruited  the  armies 
of  .Justinian  ;  and  his  civil  magistrates,  the  pro- 
consul of  Cappadocia,  the  count  of  Isauria,  and 
the  pia'tors  of  Lyeaonia  and  Pisidia,  were  invested 
with  military  power  to  restrain  the  licentious  prac- 
tice of  rapes  and  assassinations.' 


If  we   extend   our   view   from   the 


Fortificaiions   of 


tropic  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tanais,  we  the  empire,  from 

'  the     Luxuje     to 

may  observe,  on  one  hand,  the  precau-  the  Persian  fron. 
tions  of  Justinian  to  curb  the  savages 
of  yEthiopia,''  and  on  the  other,  the  long  walls 
which  he  constructed  in  Crima?a  for  the  protection 
of  the  friendly  Goths,  a  colony  of  three  thousand 
shepherds  and  warriors.'  From  that  peninsula  to 
Trebizond,  the  eastern  curve  of  the  Euxine  was 
secured  by  forts,  by  alliance,  or  by  religion  :  and 
the  possession  of  Lazica,  the  Colehos  of  ancient, 
the  Mingrelia  of  modern,  geography,  soon  became 
the  object  of  an  important  war.  Trebizond,  in 
after-times  the  seat  of  a  romantic  empire,  was  in- 
debted to  the  liberality  of  .Justinian  for  a  church 
an  ai|ueduet,  and  a  castle,  whose  ditches  are  hewn 
in  the  solid  rock.  From  that  maritime  city,  a 
frontier-line  of  five  hundred  miles  may  be  drawn 
to  the  fortress  of  Circesium,  the  last  Roman  station 
on  the  Euphrates.'"  Above  Trebizond  immediately, 
and  five  days'  journey  to  the  south,  the  country  rises 
into  dark  forests  and  craggy  mountains,  as  savage 
though  not  so  lofty  .is  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees. 
In  this  rigorous  climate,"  where  tlie  snows  seldom 
melt,  the  fruits  are  tardy  and  tasteless,  even  honey 
is  poisonous  ;    the  most  industrious  tillage  would 

I  Proeopius  de  Edificiis,  1.  iii.  c.  7.  Hist.  I.  viii.  c.  3,  4.  These  un- 
ambitious Goths  had  refused  to  follow  the  standard  of  Theodorie.  As 
late  as  the  Afteenth  and  sixteenth  century,  Uie  name  and  nation  miBlit 
be  discovered  lietween  CalTa  and  the  Straits  of  Azopli.  (D'Anville, 
Memoires  de  I'Academie,  torn.  xxx.  p.  240.)  They  well  deserved  the 
curiosity  of  Busbeqiiius,  {p.  .HI— 32fi.)  hut  seem  to  have  vanished  m 
the  more  recent  account  of  the  Missions  du  Levant,  (torn,  i.)  'I'ott, 
Pey^sonel,  &c. 

Ill  For  the  cennraphy  and  arrhileeture  of  this  Armenian  border, 
si'e  the  I'ersian  Wars  and  lOdifices  (1.  ii.  c.  4—7.  I.  iii.  c.  2—7.)  of  Pro- 
eopius. 

II  The  country  is  desrrihed  hy  Tournefort.  {Voyage  au  Levant,  torn, 
iii.  lettrc  xvii.  xviii.)  That  skilful  botanist  soon  discovered  tlie  plant 
that  inferls  the  honey,  (Plin.  xxi.  44,  4.5.)  he  observe.",  that  the  soldiers 
of  I.nenlhis  might  indeed  he  astonislied  at  the  cold,  since,  enii  in  the 
plain  of  Lrzernm,  snow  sometimes  falls  in  June,  and  the  harvest  is 
seldom  finished  before  September.  The  hills  of  Armeiii.i  are  below 
the  fortieth  decree  of  latitude  i  hut  in  the  mountainous  country 
which  I  inhabit,  it  is  well  known  that  an  ascent  of  some  hours  car. 
rii's  the  traveller  from  the  climate  of  Lanituedoe  to  that  of  .Norway: 
and  a  general  theory  has  been  introduced,  tbnl,  under  the  line,  an 
elevation  of  2400  toiien  is  eipiivalent  to  the  cold  of  the  polar  circle, 
aiomoiid,  ObscrvatioDS  sur  les  Voya]jts  de  Coxe  dans  la  Suisse,  torn.  ii. 
p.  104.) 
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be  confined  to  some  pleasant  valleys  ;  and  the  pas- 
toral tribes  obtained  a  scanty  sustenance  from  the 
flesh  and  milk  of  their  cattle.  The  Chalybians" 
derived  their  name  and  temper  from  the  iron  quality 
of  the  soil  ;  and,  since  the  days  of  Cyrus,  they 
might  produce,  under  the  various  appellations  of 
Chald;rans  and  Zanians,  an  uninterrupted  prescrip- 
tion of  war  and  rapine.  Under  the  reign  of  Jus- 
tinian, they  acknowledged  the  God  and  the  emperor 
of  the  Romans,  and  seven  fortresses  were  built  in 
the  most  accessible  passes,  to  exclude  the  ambition 
of  the  Persian  monarch.^  The  principal  source  of 
the  Euphrates  descends  from  the  Chalybian  moun- 
tains, and  seems  to  flow  towards  the  west  and  the 
Euxine  ;  bending  to  the  south-west,  the  river 
passes  under  the  walls  of  Satala  and  Melitene, 
(which  were  restored  by  Justinian  as  the  bulwarks 
of  the  lesser  Armenia,)  and  gradually  approaches 
the  Mediterranean  sea  ;  till  at  length,  repelled  by 
mount  Taurus,"  the  Euphrates  inclines  his  long  and 
flexible  course  to  the  south-east  and  the  gulf  of 
Persia.  Among  the  Roman  cities  beyond  the  Eu- 
phrates, we  distinguish  two  recent  foundations, 
which  were  named  from  Thcodosius,  and  the  relics 
of  the  martyrs ;  and  two  capitals,  Amida  and 
Edessa,  which  are  celebrated  in  the  history  of  every 
age.  Their  strength  was  proportioned  by  Justinian 
to  the  danger  of  their  situation.  A  ditch  and  pali- 
sade might  be  sufficient  to  resist  the  artless  force  of 
the  cavalry  of  Scythia;  but  more  elaborate  works 
were  required  to  sustain  a  regular  siege  against  the 
arms  and  treasures  of  the  great  king.  His  skilful 
engineers  understood  the  methods  of  conducting 
deep  mines,  and  of  raising  platforms  to  the  level  of 
the  rampart ;  he  shook  the  strongest  battlements 
with  his  military  engines,  and  sometimes  advanced 
to  the  assault  with  a  line  of  movable  turrets  on  the 
backs  of  elephants.  In  the  great  cities  of  the  east, 
the  disadvantage  of  space,  perhaps  of  position,  was 
compensated  by  the  zeal  of  the  people,  who  seconded 
the  garrison  in  the  defence  of  their  country  and 
religion  ;  and  the  fabulous  promise  of  the  Sou  of 
God,  that  Edessa  should  never  be  taken,  filled  tlic 
citizens  with  valiant  confidence,  and  chilled  the 
l)esiegcrs  with  doubt  and  dismay.'  The  subordi- 
nate towns  of  Armenia  and  Mesopotamia  were 
diligently  strengthened,  and  the  posts  which  ap- 
peared to  have  any  command  of  ground  or  water, 


I.  The  idenlity  or  proximity  of  tlie  ClmlylM.ins,  or  Clialdff'ans,  may 
lie  iiivestisatfil  in  Strabo,  (1.  xii.  p.  H25,  H2(:.)  Cfllariiis,  [Gt;offra(ili. 
Aotiq.  torn.  ii.  p.  202—204.)  and  Freret.  (IMeni.  dv  TAcademie,  toni.  iv, 
p.  5i>4.)  Xenophon  supposes,  in  liis  romance,  (Cyropsed.  I.  iii.)  the 
same  liarbariaiis  a:;ainst  wltom  he  had  fought  in  his  retreat.  (Anabasis. 
!.  iv.) 

P  I*roropins,  Persic.  I.  i.  c.  15.  De  Kilific.  I.  iii.  c.  6. 

4  Ni  Taurus  obstet  in  nostra  niaria  venturus.  (Poniponius  Mela,  iii. 
8.)  Pliny,  a  poet  as  well  as  a  naturalist,  (v.  20.)  personifies  the  river 
and  muuiitaiu,  and  de.scribes  their  combat.  Seethe  course  of  the  Tigris 
and  F.uphrate.x,  in  the  excellent  treatise  of  D'AnviUc. 

r  Procopiiis  (Persic.  I.  ii.  c.  12.)  tells  the  story  with  the  tone,  half 
sceptical,  half  superstitious,  of  ncrodntn.s.  The  proniise  was  not  in  the 
primitive  he  of  Eusebius,  but  dates  at  hast  from  the  ye.ir -lOO :  and  a 
thud  lie,  the  t'eronicn,  w.ns  soon  rai.sed  on  (he  two  former.  (Eva:;riiis, 
I.  iv.  c.  27.)  As  Edes-sa  has  been  taken,  Tilleniont  Jnust  disclaim  the 
promise.  (Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  i.  p.  :t(i2.  38.1.  (J17.) 

s  Tti«-y  were  purchaserl  from  the  merchalltsof  Adulis  who  traded  to 
India,  (Cosmas,  Topograph.  Christ.  1.  xi.  p.  .1.3!).!  yet,  in  the  estimate  of 
precious  .stones,  the  Scylliian  emerald  was  the  (iist,  the  Biu-triau  the 
second,  the  ^Ethiopian  only  tlic  third.  (Hills  Tlicophrastus,  p.  61,  &c. 


were  occupied  by  numerous  forts,  substantially 
built  of  stone,  or  more  hastily  erected  with  the 
obvious  materials -of  earth  and  brick.  The  eye 
of  Justinian  investigated  every  spot ;  and  his 
cruel  precautions  might  attract  the  war  into  some 
lonely  vale,  whose  peaceful  natives,  connected  by 
trade  and  marriage,  were  ignorant  of  national  dis- 
cord and  the  quarrels  of  princes.  Westward  of 
the  Euphrates,  a  sandy  desert  extends  above  six 
hundred  miles  to  the  Red  sea.  Nature  had  inter- 
posed a  vacant  solitude  between  the  ambition  of 
two  rival  empires :  the  Arabians,  till  Mahomet 
arose,  were  formidable  only  as  robbers  :  and  in  the 
proud  security  of  peace,  the  fortifications  of  Syria 
were  neglected  on  the  most  vulnerable  side. 

But  the  national  enmity,  at  least  the    Death  of  Pero. 
elTects  of  that  enmity,  had  been  sus-    2«.  kins  of  Per. 

•^  sia, 

pended  by  a  truce,  which  continued  *  D-  -186. 
above  fourscore  years.  An  ambassador  from  the 
emperor  Zeno  accompanied  the  rash  and  unfortunate 
Peiozes,  in  his  expedition  against  the  Nepthalites 
or  White  Huns,  whose  conquests  had  been  stretched 
from  the  Caspian  to  the  heart  of  India,  whose  throne 
was  enriched  with  emeralds,'  and  whose  cavalry 
was  supported  by  a  line  of  two  thousand  elephants.' 
The  Persians  were  twice  circumvented,  in  a  situation 
which  made  valour  useless  and  flight  impossible; 
and  the  double  victory  cf  the  Huns  was  achieved 
by  military  stratagem.  They  dismissed  their  royal 
captive  after  he  had  submitted  to  adore  the  majesty 
of  a  barbarian;  and  the  humiliation  was  poorly 
evaded  by  the  casuistical  subtilty  of  the  Magi,  who 
instructed  Perozes  to  direct  his  attention  to  the  ris- 
ing sun.  The  indignant  successor  of  Cyrus  forgot 
his  danger  and  his  gratitude ;  he  renewed  the  attack 
with  headstrong  fury,  and  lost  both  his  army  and 
his  life."  The  death  of  Perozes  abandoned  Persia 
to  her  foreign  and  domestic  enemies;  and  twelve 
years  of  confusion  elapsed  before  his  son  Cabades 
or  Kobad  could  embrace  any  designs  of  ambition 
or  revenge.  The  unkind  parsimony  of  y|,p  p(.rs|„n  „ar, 
Anastasius  was  the  motive  or  pretence  A.  D.  502— ooi. 
of  a  Roman  war;"  the  Huns  and  Arabs  maiihed 
under  the  Persian  standard,  and  the  fortifications  of 
Armenia  and  Mesopotamia  were,  at  that  time,  in  a 
ruinous  or  imperfect  condition.  The  emperor  re- 
turned his  thanks  to  the  governor  and  people  of 
Martyropolis,  for  the  prompt  surrender  of   a  city 


!12.)  Tlie  production.raines.  Stc.  of  emer.ilds.are  involved  in  darkness; 
ami  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  po&ses-s  any  of  the  twelve  sorts  known  to 
the  ancients.  (Gosuct,  Origine  des  I.oix,  &r.  part.  ii.  1.  ii.  c.  2.  art.  3) 
In  tliis  war  the  Huns  Rot,  or  at  least  l*ertizes  lost,  the  finest  pearl  in  the 
world,  of  which  Procopius  relatis  a  riiliculous  fable. 

t  The  ludo.Scytha-'  continued  to  rei^n  from  the  time  of  AUL^nstus 
(Dioiiys.  Pcriep't.  1083.  with  the  commentary  of  Euslathius,  in  Hud- 
s<ui,  Geo^raph.  Minor,  toni.  iv.)  to  that  of  the  elder  Justin.  (Ovsmas, 
Topo-iraph.  Christ.  I.  xi.  p.  3.38,  XKK)  On  their  oriijin  and  connuests, 
see  D  Auville,  (sur  llnde,  p.  18.  45.  &c.  (SI.  85.  89)  In  the  second  eta- 
turv  they  were  masters  of  Ltricc  or  Guzerat. 

u' See  the  fate  of  Phinuiz  or  Perozes,  and  its  consenuences,  in  Pro- 
copius, {Persic.  I.  i.  c.  3—6.)  who  may  be  compared  with  the  fri::ments 
of  oriental  historv.  (DHerlielot,  Bihliot  Orient,  p.  .%il.  and  Teveira, 
History  of  Persia,  translated  or  abridpvl  by  Stephens,  I.  i.  c.  .Ti  p. 
132-1.38.)  Tlie  chronolo-y  is  ably  ascertained  by  .\ssem3n.  (Bibliot. 
Orient,  tom.  iii.  p.  .391" — 127.) 

X  The  Persian  war,  under  the  reicns  of  Attastastns  and  .Tustin,  may 
be  collected  from  Procopius.  (Persic.  I.  i.  c.  7,  8,  9.)  Thcophanes,  (in 
rhrono;;raph.  p.  124 — 127.)  Eva^rins,  (1.  iii.  c.  37  )  ttlarrelltniis.  (in 
Cliron.  p.  47.)  and  Josuc  Stylites,  (apud  .\SKnian.  torn.  i.  p.  272—281.) 
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wbicli  could  not  be  siirocssfiilly  (Icrcmleti,  and  tlic 
confl.-iiiratioM  of  Thtiidnsiopolis  might  justify  the 
conduct  of  tlieir  prudent  ncigliboiirs.  Aniida  sus- 
tained a  lonfc  and  destructive  siege  :  at  tlic  end  of 
three  months  the  loss  of  fifty  thousand  of  the  sol- 
diers of  (^abadcs  was  not  balanced  by  any  prospect 
of  success,  and  it  was  in  vain  that  the  Ma;;!  de- 
duced a  flattering  prediction  from  the  indecency  of 
the  women  on  the  ramparts,  wlio  had  revealed  their 
most  secret  charms  to  the  eyes  of  the  assailants.  At 
length,  in  a  silent  night,  they  ascended  the  most 
accessible  tower,  which  was  guarded  only  by  some 
monks,  oppressed,  after  the  duties  of  a  festival,  with 
sleep  and  wine.  Scaling-ladders  were  applied  at 
the  dawn  of  day  ;  the  presence  of  Cabadcs,  his  stern 
command,  and  his  drawn  sword,  compelled  the  Per- 
sians to  vanquish  ;  and  before  it  was  sheathed,  four- 
score thousand  of  the  inhabitants  had  expiated  the 
blood  of  their  companions.  After  the  siege  of  ;\mi- 
da,  the  war  continued  three  years,  and  the  unhappy 
frontier  tasted  the  full  measure  of  its  calamities. 
The  gold  of  Anastasius  was  offered  too  late,  the 
number  of  his  troops  was  defeated  by  the  number 
of  their  generals  ;  the  country  was  stripped  of  its 
inhabitants,  and  both  the  living  and  the  dead  were 
abandoned  to  the  wild  beasts  of  the  desert.  The 
resistance  of  Edessa,  and  the  deficiency  of  spoil, 
inclined  the  mind  of  Cabades  to  peace ;  he  sold 
his  conquests'  for  an  exorbitant  price  :  and  the  same 
line,  though  marked  with  slaughter  and  devastation, 
still  separated  the  two  empires.  To  avert  the  repe- 
tition of  the  same  evils,  Anastasius  resolved  to  found 
a  new  colony,  so  strong,  that  it  should  defy  the  power 
of  the  Persian,  so  far  advanced  towards  Assyria, 
that  its  stationary  troops  might  defend  the  province 
by  the  menace  or  operation  of  offensive  war.  For 
Fortifirations  of  t^^'^  V^^posc,  the  town  of  Dara,"  four- 
Dari.  teen  miles  from  Nisibis,  and  four  days' 

journey  from  the  Tigris,  was  peopled  and  adorned ; 
the  hasty  works  of  Ana.stasius  were  improved  by 
the  perseverance  of  Justinian  ;  and  without  insisting 
on  places  less  important,  the  fortifications  of  Dara 
may  represent  the  military  architecture  of  the  age. 
The  city  was  surrounded  with  two  walls,  and  the 
interval  between  them,  of  fifty  paces,  afforded  a  re- 
treat to  the  cattle  of  the  besieged.  The  inner  wall 
was  a  monument  of  strength  and  beauty  ;  it  mea- 
sured sixty  feet  from  the  ground,  and  the  lieight  of 
the  towers  was  one  hundred  feet ;  the  loop-holes, 
from  whence  an  enemy  might  be  annoyed  with  mis- 
sile weapons,  were  small,  but  numerous:  the  soldiers 
were  planted  along  the  rampart,  under  the  shelter 
of  double  galleries,  and  a  third  platform,  spacious 

y  The  description  of  Dara  is  amply  and  correctly  piven  by  Procopius. 
(Persic.  I.  i.  c,  10.  1.  ii.  c.  1.1.  De  Edific.  I.  ii.  c.  1,  2,  3.  I.  iii.  c.  .'il.) 
See  Ihi-  sitnation  in  D  Anville,  (lEuphrale  et  ie  Tigre,  p.  M,  M,  55.) 
thoU){li  lie  seems  to  double  the  interval  hetween  l).ira  and  Nisilns. 

t  l-Vir  the  city  and  pass  of  Derbend,  see  D'Herbelot.  (Bibliot.  Orient. 
P.  I.'.7.  291.  81>7.)  Petit  de  la  Croix.  (Hist,  de  Gengiscan,  I.  iv.  c,  !).) 
Histoire  Genealn^ique  des  Tatars,  (torn.  i.  p.  120.)  Olearins,  (Voyane 
en  Perse,  ii.  1039—1041.)  and  Corneille  le  Briine,  (Voyages,  torn.  i.  |». 
146,  147.)  Ills  view  may  be  romparcd  with  the  plan  of  Olcarins,  who 
judges  the  wall  to  be  of  shirlls  and  gravel  hardened  by  time. 

a  Procopins,  though  with  some  confusion,  always  denominates  them 
Caspian.  (Persic.  1,  i.  c.  10.)  The  pass  is  now  styled  Tatartopa,  the 
Tarlar.gatcs.  (D' Anville,  Geographic  Ancicnne,  tora.  ii.  p.  119,  120.) 


and  secure,  was  raised  on  the  summit  of  the  lowers. 
The  1  xlerior  wall  appears  to  have  bt  en  less  lofty 
but  more  solid  ;  and  each  tower  was  protected  by  a 
quadrangular  bulwark.  A  hard  rocky  soil  resisted 
the  tools  of  the  miners,  and  on  the  .south-east,  where 
the  ground  was  more  tractable,  their  approach  was 
retarded  by  a  new  work,  whieli  advanced  in  the 
shape  of  a  half-moon.  The  double  and  treldc 
ditches  were  filled  with  a  stream  of  water ;  and  in 
the  management  of  the  river,  tlic  most  skilful  labour 
was  employed  to  supply  the  inhabitants,  to  distress 
the  besiegers,  and  to  prevent  the  mischiefs  of  a 
natural  or  artificial  inundation.  Dara  continued 
more  than  sixty  years  to  fulfil  the  wishes  of  its  foun- 
ders, and  to  provoke  the  jealou.sy  of  the  Persians, 
who  incessantly  complained,  (hat  this  impregnable 
fortress  had  been  constructed  in  manifest  violation 
of  the  treaty  of  peace  between  the  two  empires. 

Between  the  Euxine  and  the  Cas-  tiic  Caspian  or 
plan,  the  countries  of  Colchos,  Iberia,  ""="""  e»"=»- 
and  Albania,  are  intersected  in  every  direction  by 
the  branches  of  mount  Caucasus ;  and  the  two 
principal  t/alcs,  or  passes,  from  north  to  south,  have 
been  fre(|ucnt!y  confounded  in  the  geography  both 
of  the  ancients  and  moderns.  The  name  of  Caspian 
or  Alhunian  gates  is  properly  applied  to  Derbend,' 
which  occupies  a  short  declivity  between  the  moun- 
tains and  the  sea  :  the  city,  if  we  give  credit  to  local 
tradition,  had  been  founded  by  the  Greeks;  and 
this  dangerous  entrance  was  fortified  by  the  kings 
of  Persia,  with  a  mole,  dotible  walls,  and  doors  of 
iron.  The  Iberian  gates"  are  formed  by  a  narrow 
passage  of  six  miles  in  mount  Caucasus,  which 
opens  from  the  northern  side  of  Iberia  or  Georgia, 
into  the  plain  that  reaches  to  the  Tanais  and  the 
Volga.  A  fortress,  designed  by  Alexander  perhaps, 
or  one  of  his  successors,  to  command  that  important 
pa.ss,  had  descended  by  right  of  conquest  or  inhe- 
ritance to  a  prince  of  the  Huns,  who  offered  it  for  a 
moderate  price  to  the  emperor:  but  while  Anasta- 
sius paused,  while  he  timorously  computed  the  cost 
and  the  distance,  a  more  vigilant  rival  interposed, 
and  Cabades  forcibly  occupied  the  straits  of  Cau- 
casus. The  Albanian  and  Iberian  gates  excluded 
the  horsemen  of  Seythia  from  the  shortest  and  most 
practicable  roads,  and  the  whole  front  of  the  moun- 
tains was  covered  by  the  rampart  of  Gog  and  Magog, 
tlic  long  wall  which  has  excited  the  curiosity  of  an 
Arabian  caliph''  and  a  Russian  conqueror.'^  Accord- 
ing lo  a  recent  description,  huge  stones  seven  feet 
thick,  twenty-one  feet  in  length  or  height,  are  artifi- 
cially joined  without  iron  or  cement,  to  compose  a 
wall,  which  runs  above  three  hundred  miles  from  the 

b  The  imaginary  rampart  of  Gog  and  Magog,  which  was  seriously 
expUired  and  believed  by  the  ralipli  of  the  ninth  century,  appears  to  l)e 
derived  from  the  states  of  Mount  Caucasus,  and  a  vague  report  of  the 
wall  of  riiina.  (Geograph.  Nuhiensis,  p.  207—270.  Memoires  de 
TAcademie,  torn.  xxxi.  p.  210 — 21fl.) 

c  See  a  learned  <lissertation  of  Baier,  de  mxiro  Cnucateo,  in  Com- 
ment. Acad,  Pelropol.  ami.  172C.  torn.  i.  p.  425— 4lj3;  but  it  is  disli. 
tule  of  a  map  or  plan.  When  the  czar  Peter  1.  Ijecanie  maslsr  of 
Derbend  in  the  year  1722,  the  measure  of  the  wall  was  found  to  be 
32S5  ilussiaii  orj^f/rt",  or  f.ithom.  each  of  seven  feet  English;  in  tho 
whole  somewhat  more  tlian  four  miles  in  length. 
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shores  of  Derbend,  over  the  hills  and  through  tlie 
valleys  of  Daghestan  and  Georgia.  Without  a 
vision,  such  a  work  might  be  undertaken  by  the 
policy  of  Cabades ;  without  a  miracle,  it  miglit  be 
accomplished  by  his  son,  so  formidable  to  the 
Romans  under  the  name  of  Chosroes  ;  so  dear  to  the 
orientals,  under  the  appellation  of  Nushirwan. 
The  Persian  monarch  held  in  his  hand  the  keys  both 
of  peace  and  war  ;  but  he  stipulated,  in  every  treaty, 
that  Justinian  should  contribute  to  the  expense  of 
a  common  barrier,  which  equally  protected  the  two 
empires  from  the  inroads  of  the  Scythians.'' 

VII.  Justinian  suppressed  the  schools  of  Athens 
and  the  consulship  of  Rome,  which  had  given  so 
many  sages  and  heroes  to  mankind.  Both  these 
institutions  had  long  since  degenerated  from  their 
primitive  glory;  yet  some  reproach  may  be  justly 
inflicted  on  the  avarice  and  jealousy  of  a  prince, 
by  whose  hand  such  venerable  ruins  were  de- 
stroyed. 

The  schools  Athens,  after  her  Persian  triumphs, 
of  Athens,  adopted  the  philosophy  of  Ionia  and 
the  rhetoric  of  Sicily  ;  and  these  studies  became 
the  patrimony  of  a  city,  whose  inhabitants,  about 
thirty  thousand  males,  condensed,  within  the  period 
of  a  single  life,  the  genius  of  ages  and  millions. 
Our  sense  of  the  dignity  of  human  nature  is  exalted 
by  the  simple  recollection,  that  Isocrates'  was  the 
companion  of  Plato  and  Xenophon  ;  that  he  assisted, 
perhaps  with  the  historian  Thucydides,  at  the  first 
representations  of  the  CEdipus  of  Sophocles  and 
the  Iphigenia  of  Euripides  ;  and  that  his  pupils 
jEschines  and  Demosthenes  contended  for  the 
crown  of  patriotism  in  the  presence  of  Aristotle,  the 
master  of  Theophrastus,  who  taught  at  Athens  with 
the  founders  of  the  Stoic  and  Epicurean  sects.'  The 
ingenious  youth  of  Attica  enjoyed  the  benefits  of 
their  domestic  education,  which  was  communicated 
without  envy  to  the  rival  cities.  Two  thousand 
disciples  heard  the  lessons  of  Theophrastus  ;s  the 
schools  of  rhetoric  must  have  been  still  more  popu- 
lous than  those  of  philosophy;  and  a  rapid  succes- 
sion of  students  diffused  the  fame  of  their  teachers 
as  far  as  the  utmost  limits  of  the  Grecian  language 
and  name.  Those  limits  were  enlarged  by  the  vic- 
tories of  Alexander ;  the  arts  of  Athens  survived  her 
freedom  and  dominion  ;  and  the  Greek  colonies 
■which  the  Macedonians  planted  in  Egypt,  and  scat- 
tered over  Asia,  undertook  long  and  frequent  pil- 
grimages to  worship  the  Muses  in  their  favourite 
temple  on  the  banks  of  the  Ilissus.  The  Latin 
conquerors  respectfully  listened  to  the  instructions 
of  their  subjects  and  captives  ;  the  names  of  Cicero 
and  Horace  were  enrolled  in  the  schools  of  Athens  ; 
and  after  the  perfect  settlement  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, the  natives  of  Italy,  of  Africa,  and  of  Britain, 

A  See  the  fortifications  .md  treaties  of  Chosroes  or  Nushirwan,  in 
Proropius,  (Persic.  I.  i.  c.  16.22.  I.  ii.)aii(i  DHerbelot,  (p.  682.) 

'■  Tile  life  of  Isocratcs  extends  from  Olymp.  Ixxxvi.  I.  to  ex.  3. 
(ante  Clirisl.  436— 33S.)  See  Dionys.  Ilalicarn.  torn.  ii.  p.  U9,  ISO. 
edit.  Miidson  ;  Phitari-h  (sive  anonymous)  in  Vit.  X.  Oratorum,  p. 
I.V18--I443.  edit.  H,  Slepli   ;    Pilot,  cod.  celix.  p.  14S.1. 

f  The  .scliu'jjs  of  Alliens  arc  coitiously  though  concisely  represented 


conversed  in  the  groves  of  the  academy  with  their 
fcllo<v-students  of  the  east.  The  studies  of  philo- 
sophy and  eloquence  are  congenial  to  a  popular 
state,  which  encourages  the  freedom  of  inquiry,  and 
submits  only  to  the  force  of  persuasion.  In  the 
republics  of  Greece  and  Rome,  the  art  of  speaking 
was  the  powerful  engine  of  patriotism  or  ambition ; 
and  the  schools  of  rhetoric  poured  forth  a  colony  of 
statesmen  and  legislators.  When  the  liberty  of 
public  debate  was  suppressed,  the  orator,  in  the 
honourable  profession  of  an  advocate,  might  plead 
the  cause  of  innocence  and  justice  ;  he  might  abuse 
his  talents  in  the  more  profitable  trade  of  panegy- 
ric ;  and  the  same  precepts  continued  to  dictate  the 
fanciful  declamations  of  the  sophist,  and  the  chaster 
beauties  of  historical  composition.  The  systems 
which  professed  to  unfold  the  nature  of  God,  of 
man,  and  of  the  universe,  entertained  the  curiosity 
of  the  philosophic  student ;  and  according  to  the 
temper  of  his  mind,  he  might  doubt  with  the  scep- 
tics, or  decide  with  the  stoics,  sublimely  speculate 
with  Plato,  or  severely  argue  with  Aristotle.  The 
pride  of  the  adverse  sects  had  fixed  an  unattainable 
term  of  moral  happiness  and  perfection ;  but  the 
race  was  glorious  and  salutary;  the  disciples  of 
Zeno,  and  even  tliose  of  Epicurus,  were  taught  both 
to  act  and  to  suffer ;  and  the  death  of  Petronius 
was  not  less  effectual  than  that  of  Seneca,  to  hum- 
ble a  tyrant  by  the  discovery  of  his  impotence. 
The  light  of  science  could  not  indeed  be  confined 
within  the  walls  of  Athens.  Her  incomparable 
writers  address  themselves  to  the  human  race  ;  the 
living  masters  emigrated  to  Italy  and  Asia  ;  Bery- 
tus,  in  later  times,  was  devoted  to  the  study  of  the 
law;  astronomy  and  physic  were  cultivated  in  the 
musa^um  of  Alexandria;  but  the  Attic  schools  of 
rhetoric  and  philosophy  maintained  their  superior 
reputation  from  the  Peloponnesian  war  to  the  reign 
of  Justinian.  Athens,  though  situate  in  a  barren 
soil,  possessed  a  pure  air,  a  free  navigation,  and 
the  monuments  of  ancient  art.  That  sacred  retire- 
ment was  seldom  disturbed  by  the  business  of  trade 
or  government;  and  the  last  of  tlie  Athenians  were 
distinguished  by  their  lively  wit,  the  purity  of  their 
taste  and  language,  their  social  manners,  and  some 
traces,  at  least  in  discourse,  of  the  magnanimity  of 
their  fatliers.  In  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  the  academt/ 
of  the  Platonists,  the  lycaum  of  the  Peripatetics, 
the  pnrtico  of  the  Stoics,  and  the  ijurden  of  the 
Epicureans,  were  planted  with  trees  and  decorated 
with  statues:  and  the  philosophers,  instead  of  being 
immured  in  a  cloister,  delivered  their  instructions 
in  spacious  and  pleasant  walks,  which,  at  different 
hours,  were  consecrated  to  the  exercises  of  the 
mind  and  body.  The  genius  of  the  founders  still 
lived    in    tliose  venerable   scats ;    the  ambition   of 


in  the  Fortnna  Attica  of  Meursiils,  (c,  viii.  p.  59—73.  in  torn.  i.  0pp.) 
For  the  state  and  arts  of  the  city,  see  tlie  first  book  of  Paiisania.s  and  a 
small  tract  of  Diexarclius.  (in  the  second  volume  tif  l]iulsi>n^ 
Geofjrapliers,)  who  wrote  about  Olymp.  cxvii.  Dmlwclrs  Disserlat. 
-sect.  4.) 
g  Diogcn.  Lacrt.  dc  Vit.  Philo.«oph.  1.  v,  scgni   37.  p.  289. 
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succeeding  to  the  masters  of  human  reason,  excited 
a  generous  emulation  ;  and  tlic  merit  of  the  candi- 
dalos  was  determined,  on  eaili  vaeancv,  by  the  free 
voices  of  an  cnli;;litened  lu-ople.  The  Athenian 
professors  were  paid  by  their  disciples  :  ai-eording 
to  tlicir  mutual  wants  and  abilities,  the  price 
appears  to  have  varied  from  a  mina  to  a  talent  ; 
and  Isocrates  himself,  who  derides  the  avarice  of 
the  sophists,  required,  in  his  school  of  rlietoric, 
about  thirty  pounds  from  each  of  his  hundred 
pupils.  The  wages  of  industry  are  just  and  honour- 
able, yet  the  same  Isocrates  shed  tears  at  the  first 
receipt  of  a  stipend;  the  Stoic  might  blush  when 
he  was  hired  to  preach  the  contempt  of  nuiney  ; 
and  I  should  be  sorry  to  discover,  that  Aristotle  or 
Plato  so  far  degenerated  from  the  example  of  So- 
crates, as  to  exchange  knowledge  for  gold.  IJut 
.some  property  of  lands  and  houses  was  settled  by 
the  permission  of  the  laws,  and  the  legacies  of 
deceased  friends,  on  the  philosophic  chairs  of 
Athens.  Epicurus  bequeathed  to  his  disciples  the 
gardens  which  he  had  purchased  for  eighty  min;c 
or  two  hundred  and  lifty  pounds,  with  a  fund  sulli- 
cient  for  their  frugal  subsistence  and  monthly 
festivals  ;''  and  the  patrimony  of  Plato  afforded  an 
annual  rent,  which,  in  eight  centuries,  was  gra- 
dually increased  from  three  to  one  tliousand  pieces 
of  gold.'  The  scliools  of  Athens  were  protected  by 
the  wisest  and  most  virtuous  of  the  IJoman  princes. 
The  library  which  Hadrian  founded,  was  placed  in 
a  portico  adorned  with  pictures,  statues,  and  a  roof 
of  alabaster,  and  supported  by  one  hundred  columns 
of  Phrygian  marble.  Tlie  public  salaries  were 
assigned  by  the  generous  spirit  of  the  Antonines ; 
and  each  profes.sor,  of  politics,  of  rhetoric,  of  the 
Platonic,  the  Peripatetic,  the  Stoic,  and  the  Epicu- 
rean philosophy,  received  an  annual  stipend  of  ten 
thousand  drachma',  or  more  than  tliree  hundred 
pounds  sterling.''  After  the  death  of  Marcus,  these 
liberal  donations,  and  the  privileges  attached  to 
the  thrones  of  science,  were  abolished  and  revived, 
diminished  and  enlarged:  but  some  vestige  of 
royal  bounty  may  be  found  under  the  successors  of 
Constantine  ;  and  their  arbitrary  choice  of  an  un- 
worthy candidate  might  tempt  the  philosophers  of 
Athens  to  regret  the  days  of  independence  and 
poverty.'  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  impartial 
favour  of  the  Antonines  was  bestowed  on  the  four 
adverse  sects  of  philosophy,  which  they  considered 
as  equally  useful,  or  at  least  as  equally  innocent. 
Socrates  had  formerly  been  the  glory  and  the  re- 

li  See  tlie  Testament  of  Enicurii«i  in  Diop[en.  Laert,  1.x,  se<rm.  16—20. 
p.  fill,  612.  A  single  epistle  (:id  Fiiniiliares,  xiii.  I.)  displays  ttu- in- 
jnslice  of  the  Areopagus,  the  (ideltty  of  the  ICpicilreans,  tlie  dexterous 
politeness  of  Ciecro,  and  the  mixture  of  eontempt  and  esteem  with 
which  tlie  Roman  senators  considered  the  philosophy  and  philosophers 
of  Greece. 

i  DamaKcius,  in  Vit.  Isidor.  apiid  Photium,  cod,  ccxlii.  p.  1054. 

k  See  Liieiaii,  (in  F.unech.  torn,  ii  p.  .150— 3,i9.  edit.  Ileitz,)  Phi. 
loslratns,  (in  Vit.  Sophist.  1.  ii.  c.  2.)  and  Dion  Cassiiis,  or  Xiphitin, 
I.  Ixxi.  p,  1  Ii),),)  with  their  editors  Uii  Soul,  Olearins.  and  Keiniar, 
and,  above  all,  Salmasins,  (ad  Hist,  Au;;ust,  p.  72,)  A  jndicious  (iliilo- 
sopher  (Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol,  ii,  p,  340—^74,)  prefers  the 
free  coritrihutioiis  of  the  stildent-s  to  a  tixi-d  sti)>end  for  the  Jirofessor. 

I  Brucker,  Hist.  Cnt.  Philos<iph.  torn.  ii.  p.  .IIO,  &e. 

m  The  hirth  of  Epicurus  is  fixed  to  the  year  342  before  Christ, 
(Baylc,)  Olympiad  cix,  3.  and  he  opened  his  school  at  Athens,  Olvmp. 
cxviii,  3,  306  yearn  before  the  sime  Kra.     This  intolerant  law  (Atlie. 


proach  of  his  country  ;  and  the  Drst  lessons  of  Epi- 
curus so  strangely  scandalised  the  pious  ears  of 
the  Athenians,  that  by  his  exile,  and  that  of  his 
antagonists,  they  silenced  all  vain  disputes  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  the  gods.  But  in  the  ensuing 
year  they  recalled  the  hasty  decree,  restored  the 
liberty  of  the  schools,  and  were  convinced,  by  the 
experience  of  ages,  that  the  moral  character  of 
philosophers  is  not  afl'ected  by  the  diversity  of  their 
theological  speculations.™ 

The  Gothic  arms  were  less  fatal  to  ^, 

They  are  sup. 

the  schools  of  Athens  than  the  esta-  pressed  by  j usii- 
blishment  of  a  new  religion,  whose 
ministers  superseded  the  exercise  of  reason,  re- 
solved every  question  by  an  article  of  faith,  and 
condemned  the  infidel  or  sceptic  to  eternal  flames. 
In  many  a  volume  of  laborious  controversy,  they 
exposed  the  weakness  of  the  understanding  and 
the  corruption  of  the  heart,  insulted  human  nature 
in  the  sages  of  antiquity,  and  pioscribcil  the  spirit 
of  philosophical  inijuiry,  so  repugnant  to  the  doc- 
trine, or  at  least  to  the  temper,  of  an  humble  believer. 
The  surviving  sect  of  the  Platouists,  whom  Plato 
would  have  blushed  to  acknowledge,  extravagantly 
mingled  a  sublime  theory  with  the  practice  of 
superstition  and  magic  ;  and  as  they  remained 
alone  in  tlie  midst  of  a  christian  world,  they  in- 
dulged a  secret  rancour  against  the  government  of 
the  church  and  state,  whose  severity  was  still 
suspended  over  their  heads.     About  a  century  after 

the  reign  of  Julian,"  Proclus"  was  per- 

>  1    •       ,         1-1  ,  •       1     •  Proclus. 

nutted  to  teach  in  the  philosophic  chair 

of  the  academy  ;  and  such  was  his  industry,  that 

he   frequently,  in  the  same  day,   pronounced  five 

lessons,  and  composed  seven  hundred  lines.     His 

sagacious  mind  explored  the  deepest  questions  of 

morals  and  metaphysics,  and  he  ventured  to  urge 

eighteen  arguments  against  the  christian  doctrine 

of  the  creation  of  the  world.     But  in  the  intervals 

of  study,  he  personally  conversed  with  Pan,  yEscu- 

lapius,  and  Minerva,  in  whose  my.steries  he  was 

secretly  initiated,  and  whose   prostrate  statues  he 

adored,  in  the  devout  persuasion  that  the  lihiloso- 

phcr,  who  is  a  citizen  of  the  universe,  should  be 

the  priest  of  its  vaiious  deities.     An  eclipse  of  the 

sun  iinnounced  his  approaching  end  ;  and  his  life, 

with  that  of  his  scholar  Isidore,!'  compiled  by  two  of 

their  most  learned  disciples,  exhibits  a  deplorable 

picture  of  the  second  childhood  of  human  reason. 

Yet  the  golden  chain,  as  it  was  fondly  m,  successors, 

styled,   of    the    Platonic    succession, '*•''•  ■*^~^2^- 

naeus,  1.  xiii,  p,  filO,  IJiogen,  Laertius,  I,  v,  s.  38.  p.  2fK).  Julius  Pollux, 
ix.  5.)  W.1S  enacted  in  the  s;inic  or  the  succeeding  year.  (Sigonius,  Opp. 
tom.  V.  p.  62.  Menagiiis.  ad  Diojjen.  !>aert.  p.  204.  Corsini  Fasti  Altici, 
tom.  iv.  p.  67,  68.)  Theophrastns,  chief  of  the  Peripatetics,  ami  dis- 
ciple of  Aristotle,  was  involved  in  the  same  exile. 

n  This  is  110  fanciful  sera:  the  pagans  reckoned  their  calamities  from 
the  rei;;n  of  their  hero,  Proclus,  whose  nativity  is  marked  by  his 
horoscope,  (A,  D,  412,  Fehruarv  8.  at  C.  P.)  died  124  years  ana  lov- 
\,avo„  ,lac,\em,  A.  I).  485.  (  iMarin.  in  Vita  Prodi,  c.  30  ) 

o  The  life  of  Proclus.  by  Mariiiiis,  was  published  by  Fahriciiis. 
(Ilambur|;li,  1700  et  ad  calcem  Bibliot.  Latin,  Lond.  1703)  See 
Siiidas,  (tom.  iii  p.  18.5,  186  )  Kaliricill.s,  (Bibliol.  Orlec.  1  v,  c.  2(!.  p. 
449-552.)  and  Brucker.  (Hist.  Cril.  Philosopli.  torn.  ii.  p.  3W-.I26,) 

p  The  life  of  fsidiire  was  composed  by  Dainascius,  (apild  Photiuin, 
cod.  ccxlii.  p.  1028—1076.)  .*see  the  lost  aye  of  the  pagan  philosophers 
in  Brucker.  (tom.  ii.  |i.  341—351.) 
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continued  forty-four  years  from  the  death  of  Pro- 
clns  to  the  edict  of  Justinian,q  which  imposed  a 
perpetual  silence  on  the  schools  of  Athens,  and 
excited  the  ^rief  and  indignation  of  the  few  remain- 
ing votaries  of  Grecian  science  and  superstition. 
Seven  friends  and  philosophers,  Diogenes  and 
Hermias,  Eulalins  and  Priscian,  Damascius,  Isi- 
dore, and  Simplicius,  who  dissented  from  the  re- 
ligion of  their  sovereign,  embraced  the  resolution 
of  seeking  in  a  foreign  land  the  freedom  which  was 
denied  in  their  native  country.  They  had  lieard, 
and  they  credulously  believed,  that  the  republic  of 
Plato  was  realized  in  the  despotic  government  of 
Persia,  and  that  a  patriot  king  reigned  over  the 
happiest  and  most  virtuous  of  nations.  They  were 
soon  astonished  by  the  natural  discovery,  that  Persia 
resembled  the  other  countries  of  the  globe  ;  that 
Chosroes,  who  afifected  the  name  of  a  philosopher, 
was  vain,  cruel,  and  ambitious  ;  that  bigotry,  and 
a  spirit  of  intolerance,  prevailed  among  the  Magi  ; 
that  the  nobles  were  haughty,  the  courtiers  servile, 
and  the  magistrates  unjust ;  that  the  guilty  some- 
times escaped,  and  that  the  innocent  were  often 
oppressed.  The  disappointment  of  the  philosophers 
provoked  them  to  overlook  the  real  virtues  of  the 
Persians  ;  and  they  were  scandalized,  more  deeply 
perhaps  than  became  their  profession,  with  the 
plurality  of  wives  and  concubines,  the  incestuous 
marriages,  and  the  custom  of  exposing  dead  bodies 
to  the  dogs  and  vultures,  instead  of  hiding  them  in 
the  earth,  or  consuming  them  with  fire.  Their 
repentance  was  expressed  by  a  precipitate  return, 
and  they  loudly  declared  that  they  had  rather  die 
on  the  borders  of  the  empire,  than  enjoy  tlie  wealth 
and  favour  of  the  barbarian.  From  this  journey, 
however,  they  derived  a  benefit  which  reflects  the 
purest  lustre  on  the  character  of  Chosroes.  He 
required,  that  the  seven  sages  who  had  visited  the 
court  of  Persia,  should  be  exempted  from  the  penal 
laws  which  Justinian  enacted  against  his  pagan 
subjects  ;  and  this  privilege,  expressly  stipulated 
in  a  treaty  of  peace,  was  guarded  by  the  vigilance 
Tlie  list  of  the  ^^  ''^  powerful  mediator.''  Simplicius 
piiTiosophers.  ^pj  jjjj  companions  ended  their  lives 
in  peace  and  obscurity  ;  and  as  they  left  no  dis- 
ciples, they  terminate  the  long  list  of  Grecian 
philosophers,  who  may  be  justly  praised,  notwith- 
standing their  defects,  as  the  wisest  and  most  vir- 
tuous of  their  contemporaries.  The  writings  of 
Simplicius  are  now  extant.  His  physical  and 
metaphysical  commentaries  on  Aristotle  have  passed 
away  with  the  fashion  of  the  times  ;  but  his  moral 
interpretation  of  Kpictetusis  preserved  in  the  library 
of  nations,  as  a  classic  book,  most  excellently 
adapted  to  direct  the  will,  to  purify  the  heart,  and 
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to  conlirm  the  understanding,  by  a  just  confidence 
in  the' nature  both  of  God  and  man. 

About  the  same  time  that  Pytha- 
goras first  invented  the  appellation  of 
philosopher,  liberty  and  the  consul- 
ship were  founded  at  Rome  by  the 
elder  Brutus.  The  revolutions  of  the  consular  office, 
which  may  be  viewed  in  the  successive  lights  of  a 
substance,  a  shadow,  and  a  name,  have  been  occa- 
sionally mentioned  in  the  present  history.  The  first 
magistrates  of  the  republic  had  been  chosen  by  the 
people,  to  exercise,  in  the  senate  and  in  the  camp, 
the  powers  of  peace  and  « ar,  w hicli  were  afterwards 
translated  to  the  emperors.  But  the  tradition  of 
ancient  dignity  was  long  revered  by  the  Romans 
and  barbarians.  A  Gothic  historian  applauds  the 
consulship  of  Theodoric  as  the  height  of  all  tempo- 
ral glory  and  greatness  ;''  the  king  of  Italy  himself 
congratulates  those  annual  favourites  of  fortune, 
who,  without  the  cares,  enjoyed  the  splendour,  of 
the  throne  ;  and  at  the  end  of  a  thousand  years,  two 
consuls  were  created  by  the  sovereigns  of  Rome  and 
Constantinople,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  giving  a 
date  to  the  year,  and  a  festival  to  the  people.  But 
the  expenses  of  this  festival,  in  which  the  wealthy 
and  the  vain  aspired  to  surpass  their  predecessors, 
insensibly  arose  to  the  enoimous  sum  of  fourscore 
thousand  pounds ;  the  wisest  senators  declined  a 
useless  honour,  which  involved  the  certain  ruin  of 
their  families ;  and  to  this  reluctance  I  should  im- 
pute the  frequent  chasms  in  the  last  age  of  the  con- 
sular Fasti.  The  predecessors  of  Justinian  had 
assisted  from  the  public  treasures  the  dignity  of  the 
less  opulent  candidates  ;  the  avarice  of  that  prince 
preferred  the  cheaper  and  more  convenient  method 
of  advice  and  regulation.'  Seven  processions  or  spec- 
tacles were  the  number  to  which  his  edict  confined 
the  horse  and  chariot  races,  the  athletic  sports,  the 
music,  and  pantomimes  of  the  theatre,  and  the  hunt- 
ing of  wild  beasts  ;  and  small  pieces  of  silver  were 
discreetly  substituted  to  the  gold  medals,  w  liich  had 
always  excited  tumult  and  drunkenness,  when  they 
were  scattered  with  a  profuse  hand  among  tlie  po- 
pulace. Notwithstanding  these  precautions,  and 
his  own  example,  the  succession  of  consuls  finally 
ceased  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  Justinian,  whose 
despotic  temper  might  be  gratified  by  the  silent  ex- 
tinction of  a  title  which  admonished  the  Romans  of 
their  ancient  freedom."  Yet  tlie  annual  consulship 
still  lived  in  the  minds  of  the  people;  they  fondly 
expected  its  speedy  restoration ;  they  applauded 
the  gracious  condescension  of  successive  princes, 
by  whom  it  was  assumed  in  the  first  year  of  their 
reign  ;  and  three  centuries  elapsed,  after  the  death 
of  Justinian,  before  that  obsolete  dignity,  which 


q  The  suppression  of  the  schools  of  Athens  is  recorded  by  John 
M.ilal:i,  {toin.  ii.  p.  187-  siir  Decio  Cos.  Sol.)  and  an  anonymous 
Clironicic  Ml  the  Vatican  library,  (ajiud  Alcmun.  p.  106.) 

r  .A^iathius  (l.  ii.  p.  69 — 71.)  relates  this  curious  story.  Chosroes 
ascended  the  throne  in  the  year  .Wl,  and  made  his  first  peace  with  the 
Romans  in  the  bejiinuinj;  of  533,  a  date  most  rompntible  with  his 
young  fame  and  the  old  ai;e  of  Isidore.  (Asseinau.  Bibliot.  Orient,  torn, 
iii.  p.  4114.  Paji.  torn.  ii.  p.  543.  MU.) 

»  Cassiodor.  Variariim  Ejnst.  vi.  I,  Jortiande?,  c.  fi7.  p.  606.  edit. 


Grot.  Uuod  suromum  bonum  primumquc  in  mutido  dccus  odicl. 
tur. 

t  See  the  rei;ulalions  of  .lustiuian,  (Xox'ell.  cv.)  datiHl  at  Con- 
stantinople, .Ully  5,  and  addressed  to  Stratcgius,  treasurer  of  the 
empire. 

u  Procopius,  in  Anecdot.  c.  26.  Aleman.  p.  lOtj.  In  the  ei^hte«ntli  year 
after  the  consulship  of  Basilins.  accordint;  to  the  reckunini;  of  MareeU 
linns,  Victor,  Marius,  &c.  the  .secret  history  was  composed,  and,  in  the 
eyes  uf  Procopius,  the  consulsliip  was  titialiy  abuhshed. 
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had  been  suppressed  by  custom,  could  be  abolislu'<l 
by  law.'  Tin-  impcrrect  mode  of  distin!riiisliiiiK 
each  year  by  the  name  of  a  magistrate,  «as  usually 
supplied  by  the  <late  of  a  permanent  a-ra  :  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world,  aeeordinj;  to  the  septuaftint  ver- 
sion, was  adopted  by  the  Greeks;)'  and  the  Latins, 
since  the  a^c  of  Charlemagne,  have  computed  their 
time  from  the  birth  of  Christ.' 
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Conquests  of  Justinian  in  the  west. — Character  and 
first  rampaii/ns  of  Delisarius. — Jle  ini^ades  and 
subdtti's  the  Vandal  hini/dom  of  Africa. —  His  tri- 
umph.— The  Gothic  war — JIc  recovers  Siei/y,  Aa- 
ples,  and  Home. — Sivt/e  of  Rome  by  the  Goths. — 
Their  retreat  and  losses. — Surrender  of  Ravenna. 
— Glory  of  Belisarius. —  //('*  domestic  shatne  anil 
misfortunes. 

When  Justinian  ascended  the  throne, 

Justinian  resolves  ,       ,•   n      ,.     i 

lo  invaiie  Africa,  about  fifty  ycars  after  the  fail  of  the 
A.  .  533.  -yj-estefn  empire,  the  kingdoms  of  the 
Goths  and  Vandals  had  obtained  a  solid,  and,  as  it 
might  seem,  a  legal,  establishment  both  in  Europe 
and  Africa.  The  titles  which  Roman  victory  had  in- 
scribed, were  erased  with  ciiual  justice  by  the  sword 
of  the  barbarians  ;  and  theirsuccessful  rapine  deriv- 
ed a  more  venerable  sanction  from  time,  from  trea- 
ties, and  from  the  oaths  of  tidclity,  already  repeated 
by  a  second  or  third  generation  of  obedient  subjects. 
Experience  and  Christianity  had  refuted  the  super- 
stitious hope,  that  Rome  was  founded  by  the  gods 
to  reign  for  ever  over  the  nations  of  the  earth.  But 
the  proud  claim  of  perpetual  and  indefeasible  domi- 
nion, which  her  soldiers  could  no  longer  maintain, 
was  firmly  asserted  by  her  statesmen  and  lawyers, 
whose  opinions  have  been  sometimes  revived  and 
propagated  in  the  modern  schools  of  jurisprudence. 
After  Rome  herself  had  been  stripped  of  the  impe- 
rial purple,  the  princes  of  Constantinople  assumed 
the  sole  and  sacied  sceptre  of  the  monarchy  ;  de- 
manded, as  their  rightful  inheritance,  the  provint^es 
which  had  been  subdued  by  the  consuls,  or  pos- 
sessed by  the  Ca'.sars  ;  and  feebly  aspired  to  deliver 
their  faithful  subjects  of  the  west  from  the  usurpa- 

X  By  Leo,  the  philosopher,  (Novell,  xciv.  A.  D.  886-911. )Sec  Pagi 
(lliisertat.  Hypatira,  p.  325— .Wi.)  ami  Ducaiige,  (Gloss.  Grur.  p.  Ili3.'), 
1636.)  Even  the  title  was  vililieu:  cutisulalus  codicili.  -  .-vilescunt, 
says  the  emperor  himself. 

y  Accoriling  to  Julius  Afr'iranus,  &c.  the  world  was  created  the  first 
of  September,  5508  years,  three  months,  and  twenty.five  days  before  the 
birth  of  Christ ;  (si-e  Pezrou,  Aniiquitedes  Teins  dcrfendue,  p.  20—28.} 
and  this  a-ra  has  been  used  by  the  Greeks,  the  Oriental  christians,  and 
even  by  the  Hus-sians,  till  the  reiyn  of  Peter  I.  The  period,  however 
arbitrary,  is  clear  and  convenient.  Of  the  7296  years  which  are  snp. 
posed  to  elapse  since  the  creation,  we  shall  find  3U<K>  of  ignorance  and 
darkness;  2U4X)  either  faliulous  or  doubtful;  1000  of  ancient  history, 
commeiicinf.'  willi  the  Persian  empire,  and  the  republics  of  Home  and 
Athens;  1000  from  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  west  to  t-lie 
discovery  of  America;  and  the  rcmaiiiiug  2;'ti  will  alnmst  coni|ik-te 
three  centuries  of  the  modern  state  of  Liirope  and  mankind.  1  regr4l 
this  chronology,  so  far  preferable  to  our  double  and  per[dexed  method 
of  counting  backwards  and  forwards  the  years  before  and  after  the 
christian  ara. 

«  The  tera  of  the  world  has  prevailed  in  the  ea.«t  since  the  sixth  gene. 
ral  council.  (A.  1>.  m\.)  In  the  west  the  christian  ara  waslirsl  uiventiil 
in  the  sixth  century  ;  it  was  propagated  in  the  eighth  by  tin-  authority 
and  writings  of  venerable  UedC;  but  it  was  not  till  the  teiilli  that  the 


tion  of  heretics  and  barbarians.  The  execution  of 
this  splendid  design  was  in  some  degree  reserved 
fur  .histinian.  During  the  live  lirst  years  of  his 
icigti,  he  reluctantly  waged  a  costly  and  uiiprolitable 
war  again.st  the  Persians  ;  till  his  pride  submitted 
to  his  ambition,  and  he  purchased,  at  the  price  of 
four  hundred  and  forty  thousand  pounds  .sterling, 
the  benelit  of  a  precarious  truce,  which,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  both  nations,  was  dignified  with  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  endless  peace.  The  safety  of  the 
east  enabled  the  emperor  to  employ  his  forces 
against  the  Vandals  ;  and  the  internal  slate  of  Africa 
afforded  an  honourable  motive,  and  promised  a 
powerful  support,  to  the  Roman  arms." 

According  to  the  testament  of  the  gj^ijof  ,|,jYj„ 
founder,   the   African    kingdom    had  ''"I'-     Hilderic, 

A.   D.  523— 53U. 

lineally  descended  to  Hilderic  the 
eldest  of  the  Vandal  princes.  A  mild  disposition 
inclined  the  son  of  a  tyrant,  the  grandson  of  a 
(■on(|iieror.  to  prefer  the  councils  of  clemency  and 
peace  ;  and  his  accession  was  marked  by  the  salu- 
tary edict,  which  restored  two  hundred  bishops  to 
their  churches,  and  allowed  the  free  profession  of 
the  Athanasian  creed.''  Hut  the  catholics  accepted, 
with  cidd  and  transient  gratitude,  a  favour  so  inade- 
quate to  their  pretensions,  and  the  virtues  of  Hilde- 
ric ofl'cnded  the  prejudit^es  of  his  countrymen.  The 
Arian  clergy  presumed  to  insinuate  that  he  had  re- 
nounced the  faith,  and  the  soldiers  more  loudly  com- 
plained that  he  had  degenerated  from  the  courage, 
of  his  ancestors.  His  ambassadors  were  suspected 
of  a  secret  and  disgraceful  negoeiation  in  the  By- 
zantine court ;  and  his  general,  the  Achilles,'  as  he 
was  named,  of  the  Vandals,  lost  a  battle  against 
the  naked  and  disorderly  Moors.,  The  public  dis- 
content was  exasperated  by  Gelimer,  Gelimer, 
whose  age,  descent,  and  military  fame  *'  ^'  5^*'— *^- 
gave  him  an  apparent  title  to  the  succession  :  he 
assumed,  with  the  consent  of  the  nation,  the  reins 
of  government ;  and  his  unfortunate  sovereign  sunk 
without  a  struggle  from  the  throne  to  a  dungeon, 
where  he  was  strictly  guarded  with  a  faithful  coun- 
sellor, and  his  unpopular  nephew  the  Achilles  of 
the  Vandals.  But  the  indulgence  which  Hilderic 
had  shown  to  iiis  catholic  subjects  had  powerfully 
recommended  him  to  the  favour  of  Justinian,  who, 
for  the  benefit  of  his  own  sect,  could  acknowledge 

use  became  legal  and  popular.  See  I'Art  de  verifier  Ics  Dates,  Dissert. 
I'reliniiiiare,  p.  iii.  xii.  Dictionnaire  Di|ilomatique,  torn.  i.  p.  321) — 337. 
the  works  of  a  laborious  society  of  Kenedictine  monks. 

A  Tin;  complete  series  of  the  Vandal  war  is  rclateti  by  Procopius  in  a 
regular  and  elegant  narrative,  (I.  i.  c.  9—25.  1.  ii.  c.  1—13.)  and  happy 
wiiiihl  be  my  lot,  could  I  alway.s  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  such  a  guide. 
From  the  entire  and  diligent  |>crusal  of  the  Greek  text,  1  have  a  right 
to  [(ronouiice  that  the  Latin  and  French  versionsof  Groliusand  t'ousia 
ni.iy  not  he  implicilly  trusted;  yet  the  president  Cousin  has  been  often 
praised,  and  ttugoGrotins  wastlic  first  scholar  of  a  learned  age. 

b  See  Kuinarl,  Hist.  Persecut.  Vandal,  c.  xii.  p.  58'J.  llis  best  evi- 
dence IS  drawn  from  the  life  of  St.  Fulgeiitius,  coniposeil  by  one  of  his 
disciples,  transcribed  in  a  great  measure  in  the  annals  of  Baronius,  and 
printed  in  several  great  collections.  (Catalog.  Bibliot.  Hunaviaua-,  tom. 
I    led   li.  p.  12.58) 

c  For  what  (piality  of  the  mind  or  body?  For  speed,  or  beauty,  or 
vali.iir?  — In  what  language  iliil  the  Vandals  read  Homer  !— Did  he  sjieak 
Geriiian  ?— The  Latins  had  four  versions,  (Fabric,  toiii.  i.  1.  ii.  c.  3.  p. 
2!l7.)  yet  in  spite  of  the  praises  of  Seneca,  (Consol.  c.  26.)  they  appear  to 
have  been  more  successful  in  imitating  than  in  translating  the  Greek 
poets.  But  the  name  of  Achilles  might  be  famous  and  popular,  eveu 
among  the  illitci^te  barbarians. 
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the  use  and  justice  of  religious  toleration :  their 
alliance,  while  the  nephew  of  Justin  remained  in  a 
private  station,  was  cemented  by  the  mutual  ex- 
change of  gifts  and  letters  :  and  the  emperor  Jus- 
tinian asserted  the  cause  of  royalty  and  friendship. 
In  two  successive  embassies,  he  admonished  the 
usurper  to  repent  of  his  treason,  or  to  abstain,  at 
least,  from  any  further  violence,  which  might  pro- 
voke the  displeasure  of  God  and  of  the  Romans  :  to 
reverence  the  laws  of  kindred  and  succession,  and 
to  suffer  an  infirm  old  man  peaceably  to  end  his 
days,  either  on  the  throne  of  Carthagf;,  or  in  the 
palace  of  Constantinople.  The  passions  or  even  the 
prudence  of  Gclimer  compelled  him  to  reject  these 
requests,  which  were  urged  in  the  haughty  tone  of 
menace  and  command  ;  and  he  justified  his  am- 
bition in  a  language  rarely  spoken  in  the  Byzantine 
court,  by  alleging  the  right  of  a  free  people  to  re- 
move or  punish  their  chief  magistrate,  who  had 
failed  in  the  execution  of  the  kingly  olEce.  After 
this  fruitless  expostulation,  the  captive  monarch 
was  more  rigorously  treated,  his  nephew  was  de- 
prived of  his  eyes,  and  the  cruel  Vandal,  confident 
in  his  strength  and  distance,  derided  the  vain  threats 
and  slow  preparations  of  the  emperor  of  the  east. 
Justinian  resolved  to  deliver  or  revenge  bis  friend  ; 
Gelimer  to  maintain  his  usurpation ;  and  the  war 
was  preceded,  according  to  the  practice  of  civilized 
nations,  by  the  most  solemn  protestations,  that  each 
party  was  sincerely  desirous  of  peace. 
Debates  oo  the  The  report  of  an  African  war  was 
African  war.  grateful  Only  to  the  vain  and  idle  popu- 
lace of  Constantinople,  whose  poverty  exempted 
them  from  tribute,  and  whose  cowardice  was  seldom 
exposed  to  military  service.  But  the  wiser  citizens, 
w'ho  judged  of  the  future  by  the  past,  revolved  in 
their  memory  the  immense  loss,  both  of  men  and 
money,  which  the  empire  had  sustained  in  the  expe- 
dition of  Basiliscus.  The  troops,  which  after  five 
laborious  campaigns,  had  been  recalled  from  the 
Persian  frontier,  dreaded  the  sea,  the  climate,  and 
the  arras  of  an  unknown  enemy.  The  ministers  of 
the  finances  computed,  as  far  as  they  might  compute, 
the  demands  of  an  African  war;  the  taxes  which 
must  be  found  and  levied  to  supply  those  insatiate 
demands  ;  and  the  danger,  lest  their  own  lives,  or  at 
least  their  lucrative  employments,  should  be  made 
responsible  for  the  deficiency  of  the  supply.  Inspired 
by  such  selfish  motives,  (for  we  may  not  suspect  hiiu 
of  any  zeal  for  the  public  good,)  John  of  Cappado- 
cia  ventured  to  oppose  in  full  council  the  inclina- 
tions of  his  master.  He  confessed  that  a  victory  of 
such  importance  could  not  be  too  dearly  purchased  ; 
but  be  represented  in  a  grave  discourse  the  certain 
difficulties  and  the  uncertain  event.  "  You  under- 
take," said  the  praefect,  "  to  besiege  Carthage  by 
land,  the  distance  is  not  less  than  one  hundred  and 

<1  A  tffar — absurd  exaggeration  !  The  conquest  of  Africa  may  be 
dated  A.  1).  53.1.  September  14.  Tt  is  celebrated  by  Justinian  in  the 
preface  to  his  Institute's,  which  were  J)ublished  November  2I.oftlie 
same  year.  Inchidin^  the  voyage  and  return,  such  a  computation  might 
be  truly  applied  to  otir  Indian  empire, 
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forty  days' journey ;  on  the  sea,  a  whole  year''  must 
elapse  before  you  can  receive  any  intelligence  from 
your  fleet.  If  Africa  should  be  reduced,  it  cannot 
be  preserved  without  the  additional  conquest  of 
.Sicily  and  Italy.  Success  will  impose  the  obliga- 
tion of  new  labours  ;  a  single  misfortune  will  attract 
the  barbarians  into  the  heart  of  your  exhausted  em- 
pire." Justinian  felt  the  weight  of  this  salutary 
advice;  he  was  confounded  by  the  unwonted  free- 
dom of  an  obsequious  servant  ;  and  the  design  of 
the  war  would  perhaps  have  been  relinquished,  if 
his  courage  had  not  been  revived  by  a  voice  which 
silenced  the  doubts  of  profane  reason.  "  I  have  seen 
a  vision,"  cried  an  artful  or  fanatic  bishop  of  the 
east.  "  It  is  the  will  of  heaven,  O  emperor  !  that 
you  should  not  abandon  your  holy  enterprise  for  the 
deliverance  of  the  African  church.  The  God  of 
battles  will  march  before  your  standard,  and  dis- 
perse your  enemies,  who  are  the  enemies  of  his  Son." 
The  emperor  might  be  tempted,  and  his  counsellors 
were  constrained,  to  give  credit  to  this  seasonable 
revelation :  but  they  derived  more  rational  hope 
from  the  revolt,  which  the  adherents  of  Hilderic  or 
Athanasius  had  already  excited  on  the  borders  of 
the  Vandal  monarchy.  Pudentius,  an  African  sub- 
ject, had  privately  signified  his  loyal  intentions,  and 
a  small  military  aid  restored  the  province  of  Tripoli 
to  the  obedience  of  the  Romans.  The  government 
of  Sardinia  had  been  intrusted  to  Godas,  a  valiant 
barbarian :  he  suspended  the  payment  of  tribute, 
disclaimed  his  allegiance  to  the  usurper,  and  gave 
audience  to  the  emissaries  of  Justinian,  who  found 
him  master  of  that  fruitful  island,  at  the  head  of  his 
guards,  and  proudly  invested  with  the  ensigns  of 
royalty.  The  forces  of  the  Vandals  were  diminished 
by  discord  and  suspicion ;  the  Roman  armies  were 
animated  by  the  spirit  of  Belisarius ;  one  of  those 
heroic  names  which  are  familiar  to  every  age  and  to 
every  nation. 

The    Africanus   of  new  Rome  was    „, 

C  haracter  and 

born,  and  perhaps  educated,  among  choice  of  Beli. 
the  Thracian  peasants'  without  any  of  ^""'■ 
those  advantages  which  had  formed  the  virtues  of 
the  elder  and  the  younger  Scipio  ;  a  noble  origin, 
liberal  studies,  and  the  emulation  of  a  free  state. 
The  silence  of  a  loquacious  secretary  may  be  ad- 
mitted, to  prove  that  the  youth  of  Belisarius  could 
not  afl'oid  any  subject  of  prai.se  :  he  served,  most 
assuredly  with  valour  and  reputation,  among  the 
private  guards  of  Justinian;  and  when  his  patron 
became  emperor,  the  domestic  was  promoted  to 
military  command.  After  a  bold  inroad  into  Pcr- 
sarmenia,  in  vihich  his  glory  was  shared  by  a 
colleague,  and  his  progress  was  checked  by  an 
enemy,  Belisarius  repaired  to  the  important  station 
of  Dara,  where  he  first  accepted  the  service  of  Pro- 
copius,  the  faithful  companion,  and  diligent  histo- 

/ucTufv  K((T<i(.  {Procop.  Vandal.  I.  i.  c.  II.)  Aleman,  (Not.  ad  Anecdot. 
p.  5.)  an  Italian,  cotitd  easily  reject  the  German  vanity  of  Giphanius 
and  Velscrus,  who  wished  to  claim  the  hero;  but  his  G«rniania,  a  me. 
tropolisof  Thrace,  I  cannot  find  in  any  civil  or  ecclesiastical  lists  of  the 
provinces  and  cities 
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riaii,  of  liis  exploits,  f  The  IMirranes  of 
His  services  in      ,^        .  ,  ,        ...    .....  i 

ibcHiTMaiiwar,  Pcr.sKi  adviiiiced,  witli  iorty  thou.siind 
A.  D.  Sii-Mi  ^j.  Ij^.j.  |,^.j.j  iroops,  (o  raze  tlit-  fortili- 
catioiis  of  Uara  ;  and  .sif;nilit(l  tlic  day  and  tlie  limir 
oil  wliich  tlie  citizens  .should  prepare  a  hath  for  liis 
refreshment  after  the  toils  of  victory.  He  encoun- 
tered an  adversary  equal  to  himself,  by  the  new 
title  of  general  of  the  east ;  his  superior  in  the  sci- 
ence of  war,  hut  niueli  inferior  in  the  number  and 
ijuality  of  bis  troops,  which  amounted  only  to 
twcnty-tive  thousand  Homans  and  strangers,  re- 
laxed in  their  discipline,  and  bumbled  by  recent 
disasters.  As  the  level  plain  of  ])ara  refused  all 
shelter  to  .siratagem  and  ambush,  Belisarius  pro- 
tected his  front  with  a  deep  trench,  which  was  pro- 
longed at  lirst  in  perpendicular,  and  afterwards  in 
parallel,  lines,  to  cover  the  wings  of  cavalry  advan- 
tageously posted  to  command  the  Hanks  and  rear  of 
the  enemy.  When  the  Komau  centre  was  shaken, 
their  well-timed  and  rapid  charge  decided  the  ciin- 
Uict :  the  standard  of  Persia  fell  ;  the  immortals  lied  ; 
the  infantry  threw  away  their  bucklers,  and  eight 
thousand  of  the  vanquished  were  left  on  the  field  of 
battle.  In  the  next  campaign,  Syria  was  invaded 
on  the  side  of  the  desert ;  and  Belisarius,  witli 
twenty  thousand  men,  hastened  from  Dara  to  tlic 
relief  of  the  province.  During  the  whole  summer, 
the  designs  of  the  enemy  were  ballled  by  his  skilful 
dispositions  ;  he  inessod  their  retreat,  occupied  each 
night  their  camp  of  the  preceding  day,  and  would 
have  secured  a  bloodless  victory,  if  he  could  have 
resisted  the  impatience  of  his  own  troops.  Their 
valiant  promise  was  faintly  supported  in  the  hour  of 
battle  ;  the  right  wing  was  exposed  by  the  treacher- 
ous or  cowardly  desertion  of  the  christian  Arabs  ; 
the  Huns,  a  veteran  band  of  eight  hundred  warriors, 
were  oppressed  by  superior  numbers  ;  the  flight  of 
the  Isaurians  was  intercepted ;  but  the  Roman  in- 
fantry stood  firm  on  the  left ;  for  Belisarius  himself, 
di.smounting  from  his  horse,  showed  them  that  in- 
trepid despair  was  their  only  safety.  They  turned 
their  backs  to  the  Euphrates,  and  their  faces  to  the 
enemy  ;  innumerable  arrows  glanced  without  ellect 
from  the  com|)act  and  shelving  order  of  their  buck- 
lers ;  an  impenetrable  line  of  pikes  was  opposed  to 
the  repeated  assaults  of  the  Persian  cavalry  ;  and 
after  a  resistance  of  many  hours,  the  remaining 
troops  were  skilfully  embarked  under  the  shadow 
of  the  night.  The  Persian  commander  retired  with 
disorder  and  disgrace,  to  answer  a  strict  acccuint  of 
the  lives  of  so  many  soldiers  which  he  had  consumed 
in  a  barren  victory.  But  the  fame  of  iJclisarius 
was  not  sullied  by  a  defeat,  in  which  he  alone  had 
.saved  his  army  from  the  consequences  of  their  own 
rashness ;  the  approach  of  peace  relieved  him  from 
the  guard  of  the  eastern  frontier,  and  his  conduct 
in  the  sedition  of  Constantinople  amply  di.seharged 


f  Tho  two  firNt  Persian  r.inipaigns  of  Helis-irius  are  fairly  and  copi- 
ously related  by  his  secretary,  [rersic.  I.  i.e.  12— 18  ) 

K  Seethe  birth  and  character  of  Antonina,  in  the  Anecdotes,  c.  1.  and 
the  notes  of  Alemannus,  n.  .j, 

h  See   the  preface  of  l*rocopius.      The  enemies  of  arclicry  might 
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his  obligations  to  the  emperor.  When  the  African 
war  liecame  the  topic  of  popular  di.seoursi"  and  se- 
cret dililicration,  ('ach  of  the  Hcmian  generals  was 
appriliensi\c,  rather  than  ambitious,  of  the  dan- 
gerous hoiu>ur ;  but  as  soon  as  .lustinian  had  de- 
clared his  preference  of  superior  merit,  their  envy 
was  rekindled  by  the  unanimous  applause  which 
was  given  to  the  choice  of  Belisarius.  The  temper 
of  the  Hyzanline  court  may  encourage  a  suspicion, 
tliat  the  hero  was  darkly  a.ssistcd  by  the  intrigues  of 
his  wife,  the  fair  ami  subtle  Antonina,  who  alter- 
nately enjoycil  the  confidence,  and  incurred  the 
hatred,  of  the  empress  Theodora.  The  birth  of  An- 
tonina was  ignoble,  she  descended  from  a  family  of 
charioteers  ;  and  her  chastity  has  been  stained  with 
the  foulest  reproach.  Yet  she  reigned  with  long 
and  absolute  power  over  the  mind  of  her  illustrious 
hiisl>and  ;  and  if  Antonina  disdained  tlu^  merit  of 
conjugal  fidelity,  she  expressed  a  manly  friendship 
to  JJelisarius,  whom  she  accompanied  with  un- 
daunted resolution  in  all  the  hardships  and  dangers 
of  a  military  life.e 
The  preparations  for  the  African  war   „   .     ,.      , 

^     »  Preparations  for 

were  not  unworthy  of  the  last  contest   the  African  war, 

between  Rome  and  Carthage.  The 
pride  and  llower  of  the  army  consisted  of  the  guards 
of  Belisarius,  who,  according  to  the  pernicious  in- 
dulgence of  the  times,  devoted  themselves  by  a  par- 
ticular oath  of  fidelity  to  the  service  of  their  patron. 
Their  strength  and  stature,  for  which  they  had  been 
curiously  selected,  the  goodness  of  their  horses  and 
armour,  and  the  assiduous  practice  of  all  the  exer- 
cises of  war,  enabled  them  to  act  whatever  their 
courage  might  prompt ;  ami  their  courage  was  ex- 
alted by  the  social  honour  of  their  rank,  and  the 
personal  ambition  of  favour  and  fortune.  Four 
hundred  of  the  bravest  of  the  HeruJi  marched  under 
the  banner  of  the  faithful  and  active  I'haras  ;  their 
untractable  valour  was  more  highly  prized  than  the 
tame  submission  of  the  Greeks  and  Syrians  ;  and 
of  such  importance  was  it  deemed  to  procure  a  rein- 
forcement of  six  hundred  Massagct*,  or  Huns,  that 
they  were  allured  by  fraud  and  deceit  to  engage 
in  a  naval  expedition.  Five  thousand  horse  and 
ten  thousand  foot  were  embarked  at  Constantinople 
for  the  conquest  of  Africa,  but  the  infantry,  for  the 
most  part  levied  in  Thrace  and  Isauria,  yielded  to 
the  more  prevailing  use  and  reputation  of  the 
cavalry  ;  and  the  Scythian  bow  was  the  weapon  ou 
which  the  armies  of  Rome  were  now  reduced  to 
place  their  principal  dependence.  From  a  laudable 
desire  to  assert  the  dignity  of  his  theme,  Proco- 
pius  defends  the  soldiers  of  his  own  time  against  the 
morose  critics,  who  conlincd  that  respectable  name 
to  the  heavy-armed  warriors  of  antiquity,  and  mali- 
ciously observed,  that  the  ■woriX  archer  is  introduced 
by   Homer''  as  a  term  of  contempt.     "  Such  con- 


qimte  the  reproaches  of  Diomede,  (Iliad.  A.  ;(35,  ficc.)  and  the  permit- 
tcre  vnliiera  veiitis  of  Lucan  :  (viii.  384.)  yet  the  Romans  could  not  de- 
spise the  arrows  of  the  I'arthians;  and  in  the  siej^e  of  Troy,  Fandarns, 
I'aris,  and  Tencer,  pierced  those  haughty  warriors  who  inbulted  theiu 
as  women  or  children. 
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tempt  might  perhaps  be  due  to  the  naked  youths 
who  appeared  on  foot  in  the  fields  of  Troy,  and, 
lurlcing  behind  a  tomb-stone,  or  the  shield  of  a 
friend,  drew  the  bow-string  to  their  breast,'  and  dis- 
missed a  feeble  and  lifeless  arrow.  But  our  archers 
(pursues  the  historian)  are  mounted  on  horses, 
which  they  manage  with  admirable  skill ;  their 
head  and  shoulders  are  protected  by  a  cask  or 
buckler;  they  wear  greaves  of  iron  on  their  legs, 
and  their  bodies  are  guarded  by  a  coat  of  mail.  On 
their  right  side  hangs  a  quiver,  a  sword  on  their 
left,  and  their  hand  is  accustomed  to  wield  a  lance 
or  javelin  in  closer  combat.  Their  bows  are  strong 
and  weighty ;  they  shoot  in  every  possible  direction, 
advancing,  retreating,  to  the  front,  to  the  rear,  or  to 
either  flank;  and  as  they  are  taught  to  draw  the 
bow-string  not  to  the  breast,  but  to  the  right  ear, 
linn  indeed  must  be  the  armour  that  can  resist  the 
rapid  violence  of  their  shaft."  Five  hundred  trans- 
ports, navigated  by  twenty  thousand  mariners  of 
Egypt.  Cilicia,  and  Ionia,  were  collected  in  the  har- 
bour of  Constantinople.  The  smallest  of  these  ves- 
sels may  be  computed  at  thirty,  the  largest  at  five 
hundred,  tons  ;  and  the  fair  average  will  supply  an 
allowance,  liberal,  but  not  profuse,  of  about  one 
hundred  thousand  tons,''  for  the  reception  of  thirty- 
five  thousand  soldiers  and  sailors,  of  five  thousand 
horses,  of  arms,  engines,  and  military  stores,  and  of 
a  sufficient  stock  of  water  and  provisions  for  a 
voyage,  perhaps,  of  three  months.  The  proud  gal- 
leys, which  in  former  ages  swept  the  Mediterranean 
with  so  many  hundred  oars,  had  long  since  disap- 
peared ;  and  the  fleet  of  Justinian  was  escorted  only 
by  ninety-two  light  brigantines,  covered  from  the 
missile  weapons  of  the  enemy,  and  rowed  by  two 
thousand  of  the  brave  and  robust  youth  of  Constan- 
tinople. Twenty-two  generals  are  named,  most  of 
whom  were  afterwards  distinguished  in  the  wars  of 
Africa  and  Italy  :  but  the  supreme  command,  both 
by  land  and  sea,  was  delegated  to  Belisarius  alone, 
with  a  boundless  power  of  acting  according  to  his 
discretion,  as  if  the  emperor  himself  were  present. 
The  separation  of  the  naval  and  military  profes- 
sions is  at  once  the  eflect  and  the  cause  of  mo- 
dern improvements  in  the  science  of  navigation 
and  maritime  war. 

Departure  of  the  ^^  ^^^  Seventh  year  of  the  reign  of 
.  rx''f,*'^,         Justinian,  and  about  the  time  of  the 

A.  1>.  533.  June. 

summer  solstice,  the  whole  lleet  of  six 
hundred  ships  was  ranged  in  martial  pomp  before 
the  gardens  of  the  palace.  The  patriarch  pro- 
nounced his  benediction,  the  emperor  signified  his 
last  commands,  the    general's   trumpet  gave    the 


>  ^ev(ir\v  txev  fia^to  wcAafffv,  Tdfw  &e  triSupoi',  (Iliad  i.  12.1.)  How  con. 
CISC— how  just — how  bcHiltiful  is  tlie  whole  picture  I  I  see  ttie  attituiit-s 
uf  tlie  archer— I  hear  the  twan^in:;  of  the  Iww  : 

.^(^fe  ^<.»v.  iti'pt)  d<  /tc-y' uixei',  a,\T(i  o"  ocsor. 

k  The  text  appears  In  allow  for  tlic  lari^est  vessels  .'jU.OOO  metlinini 
or  3fH)0tons,  (since  the  medimnus  weighed  IGO  Roman,  or  120  avoirdtu 
pois,  pnuiuU.)  T  have  yiven  a  more  ^rational  intcrpn-tation,  by  sup- 
posiiiiT  that  the  Attic  style  of  Procopius  conceals  the  lefral  and  popular 
moftitis,  a  sixth  part  of  the  medimntis.  (Hooper's  Ancient  Measures,  p. 
152,  &c.)  A  contrary  atid  indeed  a  stranger  mistake  has  crept  into*  an 
oration  of  Dinarchus,  (contra  Demostheiicm,  in  Iteiske  Orator.  Orar. 
lorn.  IV.  P.  ii.  p.  .14.)     By  reducing  the  number  of  ships  from  ,W0  to 


signal  of  departure,  and  every  heart,  according  to 
its  fears  or  wishes,  explored  with  anxious  curiosity 
the  omens  of  misfortune  and  success.  The  first 
halt  was  made  at  Perinthus  or  Heraclea.  where 
Belisarius  waited  five  days  to  receive  some  Thracian 
horses,  a  military  gift  of  his  sovereign.  From 
thence  the  fleet;  pursued  their  course  through  the 
midst  of  the  Propontis  ;  but  as  they  struggled  to 
pass  the  straits  of  the  Hellespont,  an  unfavour- 
able wind  detained  them  four  days  at  Abydus, 
where  the  general  exhibited  a  memorable  lesson  of 
firmness  and  severity.  Two  of  the  Iluns,  who  in  a 
drunken  quarrel  had  slain  one  of  their  fellow-sol- 
diers, were  instantly  shown  to  the  army  suspended 
on  a  lofty  gibbet.  The  national  indignity  was  re- 
sented by  their  countrymen,  who  disclaimed  the 
servile  laws  of  the  empire,  and  asserted  the  free 
privilege  of  Scythia,  where  a  small  fine  was  allowed 
to  expiate  the  hasty  sallies  of  intemperance  and 
anger.  Their  complaints  were  specious,  their  clam- 
ours were  loud,  and  the  Romans  were  not  averse  to 
the  example  of  disorder  and  impunity.  But  the 
rising  sedition  was  appeased  by  the  authority  and 
eloquence  of  the  general :  and  he  represented  to  the 
assembled  troops  the  obligation  of  justice,  the  im- 
poilance  of  discii)line,  the  rewards  of  piety  and 
virtue,  and  the  unpardonable  guilt  of  murder,  which, 
in  his  apprehension,  was  aggravated  rather  than  ex- 
cused by  the  vice  of  intoxication.'  In  the  naviga- 
tion from  the  Hellespont  to  Peloponnesus,  which 
the  Greeks,  after  the  siege  of  Troy,  had  performed 
in  four  days,"  the  fleet  of  Belisarius  was  guided  in 
their  course  hy  his  master-galley,  conspicuous  in 
the  day  by  the  redness  of  the  sails,  and  in  the  night 
by  the  torches  blazing  from  the  mast-head.  It  was 
the  duty  of  the  pilots,  as  they  steered  between  the 
islands,  and  turned  the  capes  of  Malea  and  Ta^na- 
rium,  to  preserve  the  ju.st  order  and  regular  inter- 
vals of  such  a  multitude  of  ships  ;  as  the  wind  was 
fair  and  moderate,  their  labours  were  not  unsuc- 
cessful, and  the  troops  were  safely  disembarked  at 
Methone  on  the  Messenian  coast,  to  repose  them- 
selves for  a  while  after  the  fatigues  of  the  sea.  In 
this  place  they  experienced  how  avarice,  invested 
with  authority,  may  sport  with  the  lives  of  thou- 
sands which  are  bravely  exposed  for  the  public  ser- 
vice. According  to  military  practice,  the  bread  or 
biscuit  of  the  Romans  was  twice  prepared  in  the 
oven,  and  a  diminution  of  one-fourth  was  cheerfully 
allowed  for  the  loss  of  weight.  To  gain  this  miser- 
able profit,  and  to  .save  the  expense  of  wood,  the 
pra'fect  John  of  Cappadoeia  had  given  orders  that 
the  flour  should  be  slightly  baked  by  the  same  fire 


511,  and  translating  tt^liitivm  by  mines,  or  pounds.  Cousin  has^eoerouslv 
allowed  5U0  tons  for  the  whole  of  the  imperial  lleet! — Did  he  never 
think? 

1  I  have  read  of  a  Greek  lesislalor.  who  inflicted  a  double  penally  on 
the  crimes  committed  in  a  state  of  intoxication  ;  but  it  seems  agreed 
that  this  was  rather  a  political  than  a  moral  law. 

in  Or  even  in  three  days,  since  they  anchored  the  tir^leveninp"  in  the 
neiiibliourinir  isle  of  Tenedos :  the  second  day  Ihev  sailed  to  Lesbos, 
the  third  to  the  [tromontory  of  Eiilwe.!,  and  on  the  fourth  Ihev  reached 
Argos.  (Homer,  0*lyss.  P.  1.3*1 — IS.3.  Wood's  Ussay  on  Homer,  p. 
40—4(1.)  A  pirate  sailed  from  llic  Hellespont  to  the  !eai>ort  of  Sparta 
in  three  days.  (Xenophon,  Hellcn.  1.  ii.  c.  1.) 
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which  warmed  the  Imths  of  Constantinoplo;  and 
when  the  saiks  were  opened,  a  soft  and  mouldy 
paste  was  distriliiited  to  the  army.  Sueli  unwhole- 
some food,  assisted  hy  tlie  heat  of  the  elimate  and 
season,  soon  produced  an  ei)idemieal  disease,  which 
swept  away  live  hundred  soUliers.  Tlieir  liealtli 
was  restored  by  the  diligence  of  Belisarius,  who 
provided  fresh  bread  at  Methone,  and  boldly  ex- 
pressed his  just  and  humane  indignation:  the  em- 
peror heard  his  (-oniplaint ;  the  general  was  praised  ; 
l)ut  tlie  minister  was  not  punished.  From  the  ])ort 
of -Methone,  the  pilots  steered  along  llie  western 
coast  of  Peloponnesus,  as  far  as  the  isle  of  Zaeyn- 
thus,  or  Zant,  before  they  undertook  the  voyage  (in 
their  eyes  a  most  arduous  voyage)  of  one  hundred 
leagues  over  the  Ionian  sea.  As  the  fleet  was  sur- 
prised by  a  calm,  sixteen  days  were  consumed  in 
the  slow  navigation  ;  and  even  the  general  would 
have  sulfered  the  intolerable  hardship  of  thirst,  if 
the  ingenuity  of  Antonina  had  not  preserved  the 
water  in  glass  bottles,  which  she  buried  deep  in  the 
sand  in  a  part  of  the  ship  impervious  to  tlie  rays  of 
the  sun.  At  length  the  harbour  of  Caucana,"  on 
the  southern  side  of  Sicily,  afforded  a  secure  and 
hospitable  shelter.  The  Gothic  officers  who  govern- 
ed the  island  in  the  name  of  the  daughter  and  grand- 
son of  Tlieodoric  obeyed  their  imprudent  orders,  to 
receive  the  troops  of  Justinian  like  friends  and 
allies:  provisions  were  liberally  supplied,  the  ca- 
valry was  remounted,"  and  Procopius  soon  returned 
from  Syracuse  with  correct  information  of  the  state 
and  designs  of  the  Vandals.  His  intelligence  de- 
termined Belisarius  to  hasten  his  operations,  and 
his  wise  impatience  was  seconded  by  the  winds. 
The  fleet  lost  sight  of  Sicily,  passed  before  the  isle 
of  Malta,  discovered  the  capes  of  Africa,  ran  along 
the  coast  with  a  strong  gale  from  the  north-east, 
and  finally  cast  anchor  at  the  promontory  of  Caput 
Vada,  about  five  days'  journey  to  the  south  of  Car- 
thage, p 

Boli^riu.  land,  "f  fidi'ier  had  been  informed  of  the 
on  the  coast  of  approach  of  the  enemy,  he  must  have 
September.  delayed  the  conquest  of  Sardinia,  for 

the  immediate  defence  of  his  person  and  kingdom. 
A  detachment  of  five  thousand  soldiers,  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty  galleys,  would  have  joined  the 
remaining  forces  of  the  Vandals  ;  and  the  descend- 
ant of  Oenseric  might  have  surprised  and  oppressed 
a  fleet  of  deep-laden  transports  incapable  of  action, 
and  of  light  brigantines  that  seemed  only  qnalilied 
for  flight.  Belisarius  had  secretly  trembled  when 
he  overheard  his  soldiers,  in  the  passage,  imbolden- 
ing  each  other  to  confess  their  apprehensions  :  if 
they  were  once  on  shore,  they  hoped  to  maintain 
the  honour  of  their  arms  ;  but  if  they  should  be 
attacked  at  sea,  they  did  not  blush  to  acknowledge 

n  Ciufana.  near  Camarina.  is  at  least  50  miles  (3o0  or  100  stadia) 
from  Syracuse.  fCluver.  Sicilia  Antiriiia,  n.  191.) 

o  Procopius,  Gothic.  1.  i.  c.  3.  Tii»i  tollit  hioiiitum  apta  qnadri^'is 
eqna.   in   the  Sicilian   pastures  of  Grosplius.    (Ilorat.   Carm.  ii.    If!.) 

Acranas ma^liaiiimQm  quondam  generator  equorum.  (Vir;r. 

i£neid.  iii.  704.)  Thcro's  horses,  wliose  victories  are  immorlaliztd  hy 
Pindar,  were  bred  in  this  country, 

p  The  Caput  Vada  of  Procopius  (wlierc  Justiiiian  afterwards  founded 


that  they  wanted  courage  to  contend  at  the  same 
time  w  ilh  the  winds,  the  waves,  and  the  biirbarians.i 
The  knowledge  of  their  scnlimcnls  decided  Beli- 
sarius to  seize  the  first  opportunity  of  landing  them 
on  the  coast  of  Africa;  and  he  prudently  rejected, 
in  a  council  of  war,  the  proposal  of  sailing  with  the 
fleet  and  army  into  the  port  of  Carthage.  Three 
months  after  their  departure  from  Constantinople, 
the  men  and  horses,  the  arms  and  military  stores, 
were  safely  disembarked,  and  five  soldiers  were  left 
as  a  guard  on  board  each  of  the  ships,  which  were 
disposed  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle.  The  remain- 
der of  the  troops  occupied  a  camp  on  the  sea-shore, 
which  tliey  fortified,  according  to  ancient  discipline, 
with  a  ditch  and  rampart ;  and  the  discovery  of  a 
source  of  fresh  water,  while  it  allayed  the  thirst, 
excited  the  superstitious  confidence,  of  the  Romans. 
The  next  morning,  some  of  the  neighbouring  gar- 
dens were  pillaged  ;  and  Belisarius,  after  chastising 
the  oflcnders,  embraced  the  slight  occasion,  but  the 
decisive  moment,  of  inculcating  the  maxims  of  jus- 
tice, moderation,  and  genuine  policy.  "  When  I 
first  accepted  the  commission  of  subduing  Africa,  I 
depended  much  less,"  said  the  general,  "  on  the 
numbers,  or  even  the  bravery,  of  my  troops,  than 
upon  the  friendly  disposition  of  the  natives,  and 
their  immortal  hatred  to  the  Vandals.  You  alone 
can  deprive  me  of  this  hope  ;  if  you  continue  to 
extort  by  rapine  what  might  be  purchased  for  a 
little  money,  sueli  acts  of  violence  will  reconcile 
these  implacable  enemies,  and  unite  them  in  a  just 
and  holy  league  against  the  invaders  of  their  coun- 
try." These  exhortations  were  enforced  by  a  rigid 
discipline,  of  which  the  soldiers  themselves  soon 
felt  and  praised  the  salutary  efl'cets.  The  inhabit- 
ants, instead  of  deserting  their  houses,  or  hiding 
their  corn,  supplied  the  Romans  with  a  fair  and 
liberal  market  :  the  civil  ofhcers  of  the  province 
continued  to  exercise  their  functions  in  the  name  of 
Justinian  ;  and  the  clergy,  from  motives  of  con- 
.scienee  and  interest,  assiduously  laboured  to  pro- 
mote tlie  cause  of  a  catholic  emperor.  The  small 
tow  n  of  Sullecte,'  one  day's  journey  from  the  camp, 
had  the  honour  of  being  foremost  to  open  her 
gates,  and  to  resume  her  ancient  allegiance  :  the 
larger  cities  of  Leptis  and  Adrumetum  imitated  the 
example  of  loyalty  as  .soon  as  Belisarius  appeared  ; 
and  he  advanced  without  opposition  as  far  as 
Grassc,  a  |)alace  of  the  Vandal  kings,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  fifty  miles  from  Carthage.  The  weary 
Romans  indulged  themselves  in  the  refreshment  of 
sliady  gro\es,  cool  fountains,  and  delicious  fruits; 
and  the  preference  which  Procopius  allows  to  these 
gardens  over  any  that  he  had  seen,  either  in  the 
ea.st  or  west,  may  be  ascribed  either  to  the  taste  or 
the  fatigue  of  the  historian.    In  three  generations, 

a  citv de  Edific.  1.  vi.  c.  6. )  is  the  promontory  of  Ammon  in  Strabo, 

tlie  Ilrachodes  of  Plolemy,  the  Capaudia  of  the  miiderns,  a  loii;;  nar- 
row .-lip  that  runs  into  the  .wa.  (Shaw's  Travels,  p.  111.) 

1  A  centurion  nf  Mark  Antony  expres.sed,  tliuuj;h  in  a  more  manly 
strain,  the  same  dislike  to  the  sea  and  to  naval  coinbals.  (Plutarch  in 
Antonio,  p.  17.10.  edit.  Hen.  Suph.) 

r  Sullecte  is  |>crlia|>s  the  Tiirtis  Ilannibalis,  .an  old  buildin;;,  now  as 
lavKc  as  the  tower  of  London.    The  raarrli  of  P.eli.^arius  to  Leptis, 
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prosperity  and  a  warm  climate  had  dissolved  the 
hardy  virtue  of  the  Vandals,  who  insensibly  be- 
came the  most  luxurious  of  mankind.  In  their 
villas  and  gardens,  which  might  deserve  the  Per- 
sian name  of  paradise.'  they  enjoyed  a  cool  and 
elegant  repose  ;  and,  after  the  daily  use  of  the  bath, 
the  barbarians  were  seated  at  a  table  profusely 
spread  with  the  delicacies  of  the  land  and  sea. 
Their  silken  robes,  loosely  flowing  after  the  fashion 
of  the  Medes,  were  embroidered  with  gold  ;  love 
and  hunting  were  the  labours  of  their  life,  and  their 
vacant  hours  were  amused  by  pantomimes,  chariot- 
races,  and  the  music  and  dances  of  the  theatre. 

In  a  march  of  ten  or  twelve  days. 
Defeats  the  Van-    ,  .    .,  ..   -r,   ..        ■ 

dais  in  a  first  the  Vigilance  ot  Belisanus  was  con- 
''""'^'  stantly  awake  and  active  against  his 

unseen  enemies,  by  whom  in  every  place,  and  at 
every  hour,  he  might  be  suddenly  attacked.  An 
officer  of  confidence  and  merit,  .lohn  the  Armenian, 
led  the  vanguard  of  three  hundred  horse  ;  six  hun- 
dred Massagetae  covered  at  a  certain  distance  the 
left  flank  ;  and  the  whole  fleet,  steering  along  the 
coast,  seldom  lost  sight  of  the  army,  which  moved 
each  day  about  twelve  miles,  and  lodged  in  the 
evening  in  strong  camps,  or  in  friendly  towns. 
The  near  approach  of  the  Romans  to  Carthage  filled 
the  mind  of  Gelimer  with  anxiety  and  terror.  He 
prudently  wished  to  protract  the  war  till  his  bro- 
ther, with  his  veteran  troops,  should  return  from 
the  conquest  of  Sardinia ;  and  he  now  lamented  the 
rash  policy  of  his  ancestors,  who,  by  destroying  the 
fortifications  of  Africa,  had  left  him  only  the  danger- 
ous resource  of  risking  a  battle  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  his  capital.  The  Vandal  conquerors,  from  their 
original  number  of  fifty  thousand,  were  multiplied, 
without  including  their  women  and  children,  to  one 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  fighting  men :  and 
such  forces,  animated  with  valour  and  union,  might 
have  crushed,  at  their  first  landing,  the  feeble  and 
exhausted  bands  of  the  Roman  general.  But  the 
friends  of  the  captive  king  were  more  inclined  to 
accept  the  invitations,  than  to  resist  the  progress, 
of  Belisarius  ;  and  many  a  proud  barbarian  dis- 
guised his  aversion  to  war  under  the  more  specious 
name  of  his  hatred  to  the  usurper.  Yet  the  autho- 
rity and  promises  of  Gelimer  collected  a  formidable 
army,  and  his  plans  were  concerted  with  some  de- 
gree of  military  skill.  An  order  was  dcspatelied  to 
his  brother  Ammatas,  to  collect  ail  the  forces  of 
Carthage,  and  to  encounter  the  van  of  the  Roman 
army  at  the  distance  of  ten  miles  from  the  city  :  his 
nephew  Gibamund,  with  two  thousand  horse,  was 
destined  to  attack  their  left,  when  the  monarch 
himself,  who  silently  followed,  should  charge  their 
rear,  in  a  situation  which  excluded  them  from  the 
aid  or  even  the  view  of  their  fleet.  But  the  rash- 
ness of  Ammatas  was  fatal  to  himself  and  his  coun- 
try.    He  anticipated  the  hour  of  attack,  outstripped 

Adrumetnm,  Sec.  is  illustrated  by  the  campaign  of  Cn*sar.  (Hirliii-J, 
de  Bello  Afticano,  with  the  Analyse  of  Guichardt,]  aod  Shaw's  Travels 
(p.  105 — 1 13.)  in  the  same  country. 
>  UapaaetGot  KaWtiuv  affaiTuJw  in-  tjueif  lantv.    The  paradises,  a 
■i    Y 


his  tardy  followers,  and  was  pierced  with  a  mortal 
wound,  after  he  had  slain  with  his  own  hand  twelve 
of  his  boldest  antagonists.  His  Vandals  fled  to 
Carthage ;  the  highway,  almost  ten  miles,  was 
strewed  with  dead  bodies  ;  and  it  seemed  incredi- 
ble that  such  multitudes  could  be  slaughtered  by 
the  swords  of  three  hundred  Romans.  The  nephew 
of  Gelimer  was  defeated  after  a  slight  combat  by 
the  six  hundred  Massagetae  ;  they  did  not  equal 
the  third  part  of  his  numbers  ;  but  each  Scythian 
was  fired  by  the  example  of  his  chief,  who  gloriously 
exercised  the  privilege  of  his  family,  by  riding 
foremost  and  alone  to  shoot  the  first  arrow  against 
the  enemy.  In  the  mean  while,  Gelimer  himself, 
ignorant  of  the  event,  and  misguided  by  the  wind- 
ings of  the  hills,  inadvertently  passed  the  Roman 
army,  and  reached  the  scene  of  action  where  Am- 
matas had  fallen.  He  wept  the  fate  of  his  brother 
and  of  Carthage,  charged  with  irresistible  fury  the 
advancing  squadrons,  and  might  have  pursued,  and 
perhaps  decided  the  victory,  if  he  had  not  wasted 
those  inestimable  moments  in  the  discharge  of  a 
vain,  though  pious,  duty  to  the  dead.  While  his 
spirit  was  broken  by  this  mournful  office,  he  heard 
the  trumpet  of  Belisarius,  who,  leaving  Antonina 
and  his  infantry  in  the  camp,  pressed  forw  ards  with 
his  guards  and  the  remainder  of  the  cavalry  to  rally 
his  flying  troops,  and  to  restore  the  fortune  of  the 
day.  Much  room  could  not  be  found  in  this  dis- 
orderly battle  for  the  talents  of  a  general  ;  but  the 
king  fled  before  the  hero  ;  and  the  Vandals,  accus- 
tomed only  to  a  Moorish  enemy,  were  incapable  of 
withstanding  the  arms  and  discipline  of  the  Ro- 
mans. Gelimer  retired  with  hasty  steps  towards 
the  desert  of  Numidia  ;  but  he  had  soon  the  conso- 
lation of  learning  that  his  private  orders  for  the 
execution  of  Hilderic  and  his  captive  friends  had 
been  faithfully  obeyed.  The  tyrant's  revenge  was 
useful  only  to  his  enemies.  The  death  of  a  lawful 
prince  excited  the  compassion  of  his  people ;  his 
life  might  have  perplexed  the  victorious  Romans  ; 
and  the  lieutenant  of  Justinian,  by  a  crime  of  which 
he  was  innocent,  was  relieved  from  the  painful 
alternative  of  forfeiting  his  honour  or  relinquishing 
his  conquests. 

As  soon  as  the  tumult  had  subsided,     Reduction  of 
the  several  parts  of  the  army  informed      a^^I'^m's 
each  other  of  the  accidents  of  the  day  ;        Sept.  15. 
and  Belisarius  pitched  his  camp   on  the   field  of 
victory,    to  which  the  tenth  mile-stone  from  Car- 
thage had  applied  the  Latin  appellation  of  r/eo<;ni«. 
From  a  wise  suspicion  of  the  stratagems  and  re- 
sources of  the  Vandals,  he  marched  the  next  day 
in  order  of  battle,  halted  in  the  evening  before  the 
gates  of  Carthage,  and  allowed  a  night  of  repose, 
that  he  might  not,  in  darkness  and  disorder,  expose 
the  city  to  the  licence  of  the  soldiers,  or  the  soldiers 
themselves  to  the  secret  ambush  of  the  city.     But 


name  and  fashion  adapted  from  Persia,  may  he  rejiresenteii  by  the 
royal  irarden  of  Ispahan.  (Voyage  d'Olearins,  p.  774.)  See,  in  the 
Greek  romanres.  their  most  perfect  model.  [Lou;.'US,  l*astoral.  1.  iv.  p. 
9a— 101.     .\chilles  Tatius,  1.  i.  p.  22,  23  ) 
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us  the  fears  of  IJolisarius  were  the  result  of  calm 
and  intrepid  reason,  he  was  soon  satistieii  that  he 
inisht  confide,  without  danger,  in  the  peaceful  and 
friendly  aspect  of  the  capital.  Carthage  blazed 
with  innumerable  torches,  the  signals  of  the  public 
joy  ;  the  cliain  was  removed  that  guarded  the  en- 
trance of  the  port ;  the  gates  were  thrown  open,  and 
the  people,  with  acclamations  of  gratitude,  hailed 
and  invited  their  Komau  deliverers.  The  defeat 
of  the  Vandals,  and  the  freedom  of  Africa,  were 
announced  to  the  city  on  the  eve  of  St.  Cyprian, 
when  the  churches  were  already  adorned  and  illu- 
minated for  the  festival  of  the  martyr,  whom  three 
centuries  of  superstition  had  almost  raised  to  a 
local  deity.  The  Arians,  conscious  that  their  reign 
had  expired,  resigned  the  temple  to  the  catholics, 
who  rescued  their  saint  from  profane  hands,  per- 
formed the  holy  rites,  and  loudly  proclaimed  the 
creed  of  Athanasius  and  Justinian.  One  awful 
hour  reversed  the  fortunes  of  the  contending 
parties.  The  suppliant  Vandals,  who  had  so  lately 
indulged  the  vices  of  conquerors,  sought  an  humble 
refuge  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  church  ;  while  the 
merchants  of  the  east  were  delivered  from  the 
deepest  dungeon  of  the  palace  by  tlieir  affrighted 
keeper,  who  implored  the  protection  of  his  cap- 
tives, and  showed  them,  through  an  aperture  in 
the  wall,  the  sails  of  the  Roman  lleet.  After  their 
separation  from  the  army,  the  naval  commanders 
had  proceeded  with  slow  caution  along  the  coast, 
till  they  reached  the  Hermaean  promontory,  and 
obtained  the  first  intelligence  of  the  victory  of 
Belisarius.  Faithful  to  his  instructions,  theywould 
have  cast  anchor  about  twenty  miles  from  Carthage, 
if  the  more  skilful  seamen  had  not  represented  the 
perils  of  the  shore,  and  the  signs  of  an  impending 
tempest.  Still  ignorant  of  the  revolution,  they  de- 
clined, however,  the  rash  attempt  of  forcing  the 
chain  of  the  port ;  and  the  adjacent  harbour  and 
suburb  of  Mandraeium  were  insulted  only  by  the 
rapine  of  a  private  ofhcer  who  disobeyed  and 
deserted  his  leaders.  But  the  imperial  fleet,  ad- 
vancing with  a  fair  wind,  steered  through  the  nar- 
row entrance  of  the  Golctta,  and  occupied  in  the 
deep  and  capacious  lake  of  Tunis  a  secure  station 
about  five  miles  from  the  capital.'  No  sooner  was 
Belisarius  informed  of  their  arrival,  than  he  des- 
patched orders  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  mariners 
should  be  immediately  landed  to  join  the  triumph, 
and  to  swell  the  apparent  numbers,  of  the  Romans. 
Before  he  allowed  them  to  enter  the  gates  of  Car- 
thage, he  exhorted  them,  in  a  discnurse  worthy  of 
himself  and  the  occasion,  not  to  disgrace  the  glory 
of  their  arms  ;  and  to  remember  that  the  Vandals  had 
been  the  tyrants,  but  tliat  they  were  the  deliverers, 
of  tlie  Africans,  who  must  now  bo  respected  as  the 
voluntary  and   affectionate  subjects  of  their  com- 

(  The  neighbourhood  of  CarUiasfe,  the  sea,  the  land,  and  the  rivers, 
are  clianged  almost  a.^  tnncli  as  the  works  of  man.  The  isthmus,  <ir 
neck,  of  the  city  is  now  confounded  with  the  continent ;  the  harhour  is 
a  dry  plains  and  the  lake,  or  sta^num,  no  more  than  a  morass,  with  six 
or  seven  feet  water  in  the  mid-clianncl.  See  D'Anville.  (GeoKraptne 
Ancicone,  torn.  ill.  p.  82.)  Shaw,  (Travels,  p.  77 — 84.)  Marmol.  (De. 


mon  sovereign.  The  Romans  marched  tlirough  the 
streets  in  close  ranks,  prepared  for  battle  if  an 
enemy  had  appeared  ;  the  strict  order  maintained 
by  the  general  imprinted  on  their  minds  the  duty  of 
obedience  ;  and  in  an  age  in  which  custom  and 
impunity  almost  sanctified  the  abuse  of  conquest, 
the  genius  of  one  man  repressed  the  passions  of  a 
victorious  army.  The  voice  of  menace  and  com- 
plaint was  silent ;  the  trade  of  Carthage  was  not 
interrupted  ;  while  Africa  changed  her  master  and 
Iter  government,  the  shops  continued  open  and  bu.sy  ; 
and  the  soldiers,  after  sufficient  guards  had  been 
posted,  modestly  departed  to  the  houses  which  were 
allotted  for  their  reception.  Belisarius  fixed  his 
residence  in  the  palace  ;  seated  himself  on  the 
throne  of  Gcnserie  ;  accepted  and  distributed  the 
barbaric  spoil  ;  granted  their  lives  to  the  suiipliant 
Vandals  ;  and  laboured  to  repair  the  damage  which 
the  suburb  of  Mandraeium  had  su.stained  in  the 
preceding  night.  At  supper  he  entertained  his 
principal  ollicers  with  the  form  and  magnificence  of 
a  royal  banquet."  The  victor  was  respectfully 
served  by  tlie  captive  officers  of  the  housclicild  ; 
and  in  the  moments  of  festivity,  when  the  impartial 
spectators  applauded  the  fortune  and  merit  of 
Belisarius,  his  envious  flatterers  secretly  shed  their 
venom  on  every  word  and  gesture  which  might 
alarm  the  suspicions  of  a  jealous  monarch.  One 
day  was  given  to  these  pompous  scenes,  whicli  may 
not  be  despised  as  useless,  if  they  attracted  the 
popular  veneration  ;  but  the  active  mind  of  Belisa- 
rius, which  in  the  pride  of  victory  could  suppose  a 
defeat,  had  already  resolved,  that  the  Roman  em- 
pire in  Africa  should  not  depend  on  the  chance  of 
arms,  or  tlie  favour  of  tlie  people.  The  fortifications 
of  Carthage  had  alone  been  exempted  from  the 
general  proscription  ;  but  in  the  reign  of  ninety-five 
years  they  were  sufl'ered  to  decay  by  the  thought- 
less and  indolent  Vandals.  A  wiser  conqueror 
restored  with  incredible  despatch  the  walls  and 
ditdies  of  the  eily.  His  liberality  encouraged 
the  workmen  ;  the  soldiers,  the  mariners,  and  the 
citizens  vied  with  each  other  in  the  salutary 
labour  ;  and  Gelimer,  who  had  feared  to  trust  liis 
person  in  an  open  town,  beheld  with  astonishment 
and  despair  the  rising  strength  of  an  impregnable 
fortress. 

That  unfortunate  monarch,  after  the  p|„.j,  ^^^^^^  „f 
loss  of  his  capital,  applied  himself  to   Relimer  and  the 

Vandals, 

collect  the  remains  .d  an  army  scat-  a  d.  .wn. 
tercd,  rather  than  destroyed,  by  the  N'"'"'''"- 
preceding  battle  ;  and  the  hopes  of  pillage  attracted 
.some  Moorish  bands  to  the  standard  of  Gelimer. 
He  encamped  in  the  fields  of  Bulla,  four  day.s'  jour- 
ney from  Carthage;  insulted  the  capital,  whicli  he 
deprived  of  the  use  of  an  aqueduct;  proposed  a 
high  reward  for  the  head  of  every  Roman  ;  affected 

scription  lie  I'Afrique,  torn,  ii,  p.  465.)  and  Thuanus,  (Iviii.  12.  torn. 
ill.  p.  .134.) 

"I  From  Delphi,  the  name  of  Delphicum  was  given,  both  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  to  a  tripod  ;  and,  by  an  easy  analogy,  the  same  appellation 
was  extended  at  Home,  Constantinople,  and  ('arlhage.  to  the  royal 
banqueting.room.  (Procopius,  Vandal,  I.  i.  c.  21.  Ducaiige,  Gloss. 
Grace,  p.  277.    AeX^iicoi',  ad  Alexiad,  p.  412.) 
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to  spare  the  persous  and  property  of  his  African 
subjects,  and  secretly  negociated  with  the  Arian 
sectaries  and  the  confederate  Huns.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  conquest  of  Sardinia  served  only 
to  aggravate  his  distress :  he  rellected  with  the 
deepest  anguish,  that  he  had  wasted,  in  that  useless 
enterprise,  live  thousand  of  his  bravest  troops  ;  and 
he  read,  with  grief  and  shame,  the  victorious  letters 
of  his  brother  Zano,  who  expressed  a  sanguine  con- 
fidence that  the  king,  after  the  example  of  their 
ancestors,  had  already  chastised  the  rashness  of 
the  Roman  invader.  "  Alas  !  my  brother,"  replied 
Gelimer,  "  Heaven  has  declared  against  our  un- 
happy nation.  While  you  have  subdued  Sardinia, 
we  have  lost  Africa.  No  sooner  did  Belisarius 
appear  with  a  handful  of  soldiers,  than  courage  and 
prosperity  deserted  the  cause  of  the  Vandals.  Your 
nephew  Gibamund,  your  brother  Ammatas,  have 
been  betrayed  to  death  by  the  cowardice  of  their 
followers.  Our  horses,  our  ships,  Carthage  itself, 
and  all  Africa,  are  in  the  power  of  the  enemy.  Yet 
the  Vandals  still  prefer  an  ignominious  repose,  at 
the  expense  of  their  wives  and  children,  their  wealth 
and  liberty.  Nothing  now  remains,  except  the  field 
of  Bulla,  and  the  hope  of  your  valour.  Abandon 
Sardinia;  fly  to  our  relief;  restore  our  empire,  or 
perish  by  our  side."  On  the  receipt  of  this  epistle, 
Zano  imparted  his  grief  to  the  principal  Vandals  ; 
but  the  intelligence  was  prudently  concealed  from 
the  natives  of  the  island.  The  troops  embarked  in 
one  hundred  and  twenty  galleys  at  the  port  of  Cag- 
liari,  cast  anchor  the  third  day  on  the  confines  of 
Mauritania,  and  hastily  pursued  their  march  to  join 
the  royal  standard  in  the  camp  of  Bulla.  Mournful 
was  the  interview:  the  two  brothers  embraced ;  they 
wept  in  silence:  no  questions  were  asked  of  the 
Sardinian  victory  ;  no  inquiries  were  made  of  the 
African  misfortunes  :  they  saw  before  their  eyes  the 
whole  extent  of  their  calamities  ;  and  the  absence 
of  their  wives  and  children  afforded  a  melancholy 
proof,  that  either  death  or  captivity  had  been  their 
lot.  The  languid  spirit  of  the  Vandals  was  at  Icngtii 
awakened  and  united  by  the  entreaties  of  their  king, 
the  example  of  Zano,  and  the  instant  danger  whicli 
threatened  their  monarchy  and  religion.  The  mili- 
tary strength  of  the  nation  advanced  to  battle  ;  and 
such  was  the  rapid  increase,  that,  before  their  army 
reached  Tricameron,  about  twenty  miles  from  Car- 
thage, they  might  boast,  perhaps  with  some  exagge- 
ration, that  they  surpassed,  in  a  tenfold  proportion, 
the  diminutive  powers  of  the  Romans.  But  these 
powers  were  under  the  command  of  Belisarius;  and, 
as  he  was  conscious  of  their  superior  merit,  he  per- 
mitted the  barbarians  to  surprise  him  at  an  unsea- 
sonable hour.  The  Romans  were  instantly  under 
arms:  a  rivulet  covered  their  front;  the  cavalry 
formed  the  first  line,  which  Belisarius  supported  in 
the  centre,  at  the  head  of  five  hundred  guards  ;  the 
infantry,  at  some  distance,  was  posted  in  the  second 
line  ;  and  the  vigilance  of  the  general  watched  the 

X  These  oratioDS  alwaysexpress  the  sense  of  the  times,  and  sometimes  of 
2  Y  2 


separate  station  and  ambiguons  faith  of  the  Massa- 
gctae,  who  secretly  reserved  their  aid  for  the  con- 
querors. The  historian  has  inserted,  and  the  reader 
may  easily  supply,  the  speeches"  of  the  command- 
ers, who,  by  arguments  the  most  opposite  to  their 
situation,  inculcated  the  importance  of  victory,  and 
the  contempt  of  life.  Zano,  with  the  troops  which 
had  followed  him  to  the  conquest  of  Sardinia,  was 
placed  in  the  centre  ;  and  the  throne  of  Genseric 
might  have  stood,  if  the  multitude  of  Vandals  had 
imitated  their  intrepid  resolution.  Casting  away 
their  lances  and  missile  weapons,  they  drew  their 
swords,  and  expected  the  charge :  the  Roman 
cavalry  thrice  passed  the  rivulet ;  they  were  thrice 
repulsed ;  and  the  conflict  was  firmly  maintained, 
till  Zano  fell,  and  the  standard  of  Belisarius  was 
displayed.  Gelimer  retreated  to  his  camp ;  the 
Huns  joined  the  pursuit ;  and  the  victors  despoiled 
the  bodies  of  the  slain.  Yet  no  more  than  fifty 
Romans,  and  eight  hundred  Vandals,  were  found 
on  the  field  of  battle ;  so  inconsiderable  was  the 
carnage  of  a  day,  which  extinguished  a  nation,  and 
transferred  the  empire  of  Africa.  In  the  evening, 
Belisarius  led  his  infantry  to  the  attack  of  the  camp  ; 
and  the  pusillanimous  flight  of  Gelimer  exposed  the 
vanity  of  his  recent  declarations,  that,  to  the  van- 
quished, death  was  a  relief,  life  a  burthen,  and 
infamy  the  only  object  of  terror.  His  departure 
was  secret ;  but  as  soon  as  the  Vandals  discovered 
that  their  king  had  deserted  them,  they  hastily 
dispersed,  anxious  only  for  their  personal  safety, 
and  careless  of  every  object  that  is  dear  or  valu- 
able to  mankind.  The  Romans  entered  the  camp 
without  resistance ;  and  the  wildest  scenes  of 
disorder  were  veiled  in  the  darkness  and  confusion 
of  the  night.  Every  barbarian  who  met  their  swords 
was  inhumanly  massacred ;  their  widows  and  daugh- 
ters, as  rich  heirs,  or  beautiful  concubines,  were 
embraced  by  the  licentious  soldiers  ;  and  avarice 
itself  was  almost  satiated  with  the  treasures  of  gold 
and  silver,  the  accumulated  fruits  of  conquest  or 
economy  in  a  long  period  of  prosperity  and  peace. 
In  this  frantic  search,  the  troops  even  of  Belisarius 
forgot  their  caution  and  respect.  Intoxicated  with 
lust  and  rapine,  they  explored  in  small  parties,  or 
alone,  the  adjacent  fields,  the  woods,  the  rocks,  and 
the  caverns,  that  might  possibly  conceal  any  desir- 
al>!e  prize  :  laden  with  booty,  they  deserted  their 
ranks,  and  wandered  without  a  guide,  on  the  high 
road  to  Carthage;  and  if  the  flying  enemies  had 
dared  to  return,  very  few  of  the  conquerors  would 
have  escaped.  Deeply  sensible  of  the  disgrace  and 
danger,  Belisarius  passed  an  apprehensive  night  in 
the  field  of  victory  ;  at  the  dawn  of  day,  he  planted 
his  standard  on  a  hill,  recalled  his  guards  and  vete- 
rans, and  grailually  restored  the  modesty  and  obe- 
dience of  the  camp.  It  was  equally  the  concern  of 
the  Roman  general  to  subdue  the  hostile,  and  to 
save  the  prostrate,  barbarian  :  and  the  suppliant 
Vandals,   who  could  be  found  only  in  churches, 

the  actors.    I  have  condensed  that  .sense,  and  thrown  away  declamation. 
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were  pro(ecte(l  by  liis  aulliorily,  disaiiiied,  and 
separately  coiiliiied,  that  llicy  migbt  neitlier  disturb 
the  public  peace,  nor  become  the  victims  of  popuhir 
revenge.  After  despatching  a  light  detachment  to 
tread  the  footsteps  of  Gelimer,  he  advanced  with  his 
whole  army,  about  ten  days'  march,  as  far  as  Hippo 
Regius,  which  no  longer  possessed  the  relics  of  St. 
Augustin.y  The  season,  and  the  certain  intelligence 
that  the  Vandal  had  lied  to  the  inaccessible  country 
of  the  Moors,  <letermined  Bclisarius  to  relinquish 
the  vain  pursuit,  and  to  fix.  his  winter-quarters  at 
Carthage.  From  thence  he  despatched  his  principal 
lieutenant,  to  inform  the  emperor,  that  in  the  space 
of  three  months  he  had  achieved  the  conquest  of 
Africa. 

Con.|uesi,.fAfri.  Belisarius  spoke  the  language  of 
ca  by  Belisariu^   truth.    The  Surviving  Vandals  yielded, 

A.  D,  534.  .  .  "    .  ■'  . 

without  resistance,  their  arms  and  their 
freedom  :  the  neighbourhood  of  Carthage  submitted 
to  his  presence  ;  and  the  more  distant  provinces 
were  successively  subdued  by  the  report  of  his  vic- 
tory. Tripoli  was  confirmed  in  her  voluntary  alle- 
giance;  Sardinia  and  Corsica  surrendered  to  an 
officer,  who  carried,  in.stcad  of  a  sword,  the  head  of 
the  valiant  Zano  ;  and  the  isles  of  Majorca,  Minorca, 
and  Yvica,  consented  to  remain  an  humble  append- 
age of  the  African  kingdom.  Ca-sarea,  a  royal  city, 
which  in  looser  geography  may  be  confounded  with 
the  modern  Algiers,  was  situate  thirty  days'  march 
to  the  westward  of  Carthage :  by  land,  the  road 
was  infested  by  the  Moors  ;  but  the  sea  was  open, 
and  the  Romans  were  now  masters  of  the  sea.  An 
active  and  discreet  tribune  sailed  as  far  as  the 
Straits,  where  he  occupied  Septem  or  Ceuta,' 
which  rises  opposite  to  Gibraltar  on  the  African 
coast :  that  remote  place  was  afterwards  adorned 
and  fortified  by  Justinian  ;  and  he  seems  to  have 
indulged  the  vain  ambition  of  extending  his  empire 
to  the  columns  of  Hercules.  He  received  the  mes- 
sengers of  victory  at  the  time  when  he  w  as  preparing 
to  publish  the  pandects  of  the  Roman  law  ;  and  the 
devout  or  jealous  emperor  celebrated  the  divine 
goodness,  and  confessed,  in  silence,  the  merit  of 
his  successful  general."  Impatient  to  abolish  the 
temporal  and  spiritual  tyranny  of  the  Vandals,  he 
proceeded,  without  delay,  to  the  full  establishment 
of  the  catholic  church.  Her  jurisdiction,  wealth, 
and  immunities,  perhaps  the  most  essential  part  of 
episcopal  religion,  were  restored  and  amplified  with 
a  liberal  hand  ;  the  Arian  worship  was  suppressed  ; 
the  Donatist  meetings  were  proscribed  ;'■  and  the 

y  The  relics  of  St.  Augustin  were  carried  by  tlic  African  bisliops  to 
their  Sardinian  exile  ;  (A.  D.  500. }  and  it  was  believed  in  the  eighth 
century,  that  Liutpraiid,  kin^;  of  the  Lombards,  transnorted  them 
(A.  D.  721.)  from  Sardinia  to  l*avia.  In  the  year  IC93,  the  Augustan 
friars  of  that  city  /ounrf  a  brick  arch,  marble  coffin,  silver  case,  silk 
wranper,  bones,  blood,  fitc.  and  perhaps  an  inscription  of  Agostino  in 
Gothic  letters.  Hut  this  useful  di.scovery  has  been  disputed  l>y  reason 
and  jealousy.  (Baronius,  Annal.  A.  D.  725.  No.  2—9.  Tillemont, 
Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  xiii.  p.  944.  Montfau^on,  Diarium  Ital.  p.  2G— .10. 
Aluratori,  Anti«j.  Ital.  Medii  Mvi,  torn.  v.  dissert.  Iviii.  ]>.  9.  who  had 
composed  a  separate  treatise  before  the  decree  of  the  bisliop  of  Pavia, 
and  pope  Benedict  XIII.) 
_«  Trt  Trie  TroXiTtiat  nttooi/iia,  is  the  expression  of  I'roropius.  (de 
FMific.  I.  vi.  c.  7.)  Ceuta,  which  has  been  defaced  by  the  Portu^fuese. 
nourished  in  nobles  and  |ialaces,  in  agriculture  and  mannf.ictures,  under 
the  more  prosperous  reign  of  the  Arabs.  (t'Afrique  de  Marmol.  torn.  ii. 
p.  236.)     "      •  '  >  I 


synod  of  Carthage,  by  the  voice  of  two  hundred 
and  seventeen  bishops,''  applauded  the  just  measure 
of  pious  retaliation.  On  such  an  occasion,  it  may 
not  be  presumed  that  many  orthodox  prelates  were 
absent;  but  the  comparative  smallness  of  their 
number,  which  in  ancient  counsels  had  been  twice 
or  even  thrice  multiplied,  most  clearly  indicates 
the  decay  both  of  the  eliurch  and  state.  While 
.lusliuian  approved  himself  the  defender  of  the 
faith,  he  entertained  an  ambitious  hope,  that  his 
\ictorious  lieutenant  would  speedily  enlarge  the 
narrow  limits  of  his  dominion  to  the  space  which 
they  occupied  before  the  invasion  of  the  Moors  and 
Vandals  ;  and  Bclisarius  was  instructed  to  establish 
live  (lulus  or  commanders  in  the  convenient  stations 
of  Tripoli,  Leptis,  Cirta,  Citsarea,  anil  Sardinia, 
and  to  compute  the  military  force  of  jmhttiius  or 
liiiiflrirrs  that  might  be  sullicient  for  the  defence 
of  .\frica.  The  kingdom  of  the  Vandals  was  not 
unworthy  of  the  presence  of  a  praetorian  pnefect ; 
and  four  consulars,  three  presidents,  were  appointed 
to  administer  the  seven  provinces  under  his  civil 
jiiiisdiction.  The  number  of  their  suboidinate 
officers,  clerks,  messengers,  or  assistants,  was  mi- 
nutely expressed ;  three  hundred  and  ninety-six 
for  the  privfect  himself,  fifty  for  each  of  his  vice- 
gerents ;  and  the  rigid  definition  of  their  fees  and 
salaries  was  more  etfectual  to  confirm  the  right, 
than  to  prevent  the  abuse.  These  magistrates  might 
be  oppressive,  but  they  were  not  idle  :  and  the  sub- 
tle questions  of  justice  and  revenue  were  infinitely 
propagated  under  the  new  government,  which  pro- 
fessed to  revive  the  freedom  and  equity  of  the 
Roman  republic.  The  conqueror  was  solicitous  to 
exact  a  prompt  and  plentiful  supply  from  his  Afri- 
can subjects ;  and  he  allowed  them  to  claim,  even 
in  the  third  degree,  and  from  the  collateral  line,  the 
houses  and  lands  of  which  their  families  had  been 
unjustly  despoiled  by  the  Vandals.  After  the  de- 
parture of  Bclisarius,  who  acted  by  a  high  and 
special  commission,  no  ordinary  provision  was  made 
for  a  master-general  of  the  forces  ;  but  the  ofiicc  of 
piictorian  pr;efect  was  intrusted  to  a  .soldier;  the 
civil  and  military  powers  were  united,  according  to 
the  practice  of  Justinian,  in  the  chief  governor; 
and  the  representative  of  the  emperor  in  Africa,  as 
well  as  in  Italy,  was  soon  distinguished  by  the 
appellation  of  Exarch.'' 

Yet  the  conquest  of  Africa  was  im-  Distress  and  cap. 
perfect,  till  her  former  sovereign  was  ""4^^  M4.'°"' 
delivered,  either  alive  or  dead,  into     'l'«  spring. 

.-,  See  the  second  atid  third  preambles  to  the  Digest,  or  Pandects, 
promulgated  A.  D.  533.  December  16.  To  the  titles  of  I'andalicus 
and  Africamm,  Justinian,  or  rather  Bclisarius,  had  acquired  a  just 
claim  :  Gothicus  was  premature,  and  FrancicuB  false,  audolfensivc  to 
a  great  nation. 

b  .See  the  original  acts  in  Baronius.  (A.  D.  535,  No.  21-64  )  The 
emperor  applauds  his  own  clemency  to  the  heretics,  cum  sutficiat  eis 
vivere. 

r  Dupin  (Geograph.  Sacra  Africana,  p.  lix.  ad  Optal.  Milev.)  observes 
.Tnd  bewails  this  episcopal  decay,  in  the  more  prosperous  aye  of  the 
church,  he  had  noticed  690  bishoprics ;  but  however  minute  were  the 
ilioccH'S,  it  is  not  iirobable  that  they  all  existed  at  the  same  lime. 

A  The  African  laws  of  Justinian  are  illustrated  by  his  German  bio- 
grapher. (Cod.  I.  1.  tit.  27.  Novell.  36,  37.  131.  Vil.  Jusliuiau.  p. 
;i49— 377.) 
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the  hands  of  the  Romans.  Doubtful  of  the  event, 
Gelimer  had  given  secret  orders  that  a  part  of  his 
treasure  should  be  transported  to  Spain,  where  he 
hoped  to  find  a  secure  refuge  at  the  court  of  the 
king  of  the  Visigoths.  But  these  intentions  were 
disappointed  b)-  accident,  treachery,  and  the  inde- 
fatigable pursuit  of  his  enemies,  who  intercepted 
his  flight  from  the  sea-shore,  and  chased  the  unfor- 
tunate monarch,  with  some  faithful  followers,  to  the 
inaecessible  mountain  of  Papua,'  in  the  inland 
country  of  Numidia.  He  was  immediately  besieged 
by  Pharas,  an  officer  whose  truth  and  sobriety  were 
the  more  applauded,  as  such  qualities  could  seldom 
be  found  among  the  Heruli,  the  most  corrupt  of  the 
barbarian  tribes.  To  his  vigilance  Belisarius  had 
intrusted  this  important  charge  ;  and,  after  a  bold 
attempt  to  scale  the  mountain,  in  which  he  lost  a 
hundred  and  ten  soldiers,  Pharas  expected,  during 
a  winter  siege,  the  operation  of  distress  and  famine 
on  the  mind  of  the  Vandal  king.  From  the  softest 
habits  of  pleasure,  from  the  unbounded  command 
of  industry  and  wealth,  he  was  reduced  to  share 
the  poverty  of  the  Moors.^  supportable  only  to  them- 
selves by  their  ignorance  of  a  happier  condition. 
In  their  rude  hovels,  of  mud  and  hurdles,  which 
confined  the  smoke  and  excluded  the  light,  they 
promiscuously  slept  on  the  ground,  perhaps  on  a 
sheep-skin,  with  their  wives,  their  children,  and 
their  cattle.  Sordid  and  scanty  were  their  garments  ; 
the  use  of  bread  and  wine  was  unknown;  and  tlieir 
oaten  or  barley  cakes,  imperfectly  baked  in  the 
ashes,  were  devoured  almost  in  a  crude  state  by  the 
hungry  savages.  The  health  of  Gelimer  must  have 
sunk  under  these  strange  and  unwonted  hardships, 
from  whatsoever  cause  they  had  been  endured  ;  but 
his  actual  misery  was  imbittered  by  the  recollection 
of  past  greatness,  the  daily  insolence  of  his  protec- 
tors, and  the  just  apprehension,  that  the  light  and 
venal  Moors  might  be  tempted  to  betray  the  rights 
of  hospitality.  The  knowledge  of  his  situation 
dictated  the  humane  and  friendly  epistle  of  Pharas. 
"  Like  yourself,"  said  the  chief  of  the  Heruli,  "  I 
am  an  illiterate  barbarian,  but  I  speak  the  language 
of  plain  sense  and  an  honest  heart.  Why  will  you 
persist  in  hopeless  obstinacy  !  Why  will  you  ruin 
yourself,  your  family,  and  nation  .'  The  love  of  free- 
dom and  abhorrence  of  slavery  ?  Alas  !  my  dearest 
Gelimer,  are  you  not  already  the  worst  of  slaves, 
the  slave  of  the  vile  nation  of  the  Moors  ?  Would 
it  not  be  preferable  to  sustain  at  Constantinople  a 
life  of  poverty  and  servitude,  rather  than  to  reign 
the  undoubted  monarch  of  the  mountain  of  Papua  '. 
Do  you  think  it  a  disgrace  to  be  the  subject  of  Jus- 
tinian ;  Belisarius  is  bis  subject ;  and  we  ourselves, 
whose  birth  is  not  inferior  to  your  own,  arc  not 

e  IMount  Papua  is  placed  by  D'Anville  {torn,  iii.  p.  02.  and  Taluil. 
Imp.  Rom.  Occident.)  near  Hippn  Renins  and  tlie  sea  ;  yet  this  situation 
ill  agrees  vvidi  the  louff  pursuit  hcyond  IIi|)po,  and  tlie  words  of  Pro. 
copiUN,  (I.  il.  c.  4.)  ev  tu<c  Nw^itrtmv  eaxcnot^. 

i  Sliaw  ',TraveI.s,  i).  220.)  most  accurately  represents  the  maimers  of 
the  Bedoweens  and  Kabyles,  the  last  of  whom,  hy  their  lani;ua;;e,  are 
the  remnant  of  the  Moors;  yet  how  changed — how  civilizetiare  these 
modern  savages! — provisions  are  plenty  anion^  them,  and  bread  is 
common. 

g  By  Procopins  it  is  styled  ulyre:  perliaps  harp  would  have  been 


ashamed  of  our  obedience  to  the  Roman  emperor. 
That  generous  prince  will  grant  you  a  rich  inheri- 
tance of  lands,  a  place  in  the  senate,  and  the  dignity 
of  patrician  :  such  are  his  gracious  intentions,  and 
you  may  depend  with  full  assurance  on  the  word  of 
Belisarius.  So  long  as  Heaven  has  condemned  us 
to  suffer,  patience  is  a  virtue  ;  but  if  we  reject  the 
proffered  deliverance,  it  degenerates  into  blind  and 
stupid  despair."  "  I  am  not  insensible,"  replied 
the  king  of  the  Vandals,  "  how  kind  and  rational 
is  your  advice.  But  I  cannot  persuade  myself  to 
become  the  slave  of  an  unjust  enemy,  who  has 
deserved  my  implacable  hatred.  Him  I  had  never 
injured  either  by  word  or  deed:  yet  he  has  sent 
against  me,  I  know  not  from  whence,  a  certain 
Belisarius,  who  has  cast  me  headlong  from  the 
throne  into  this  abyss  of  misery.  Justinian  is  a 
man  ;  he  is  a  prince ;  does  he  not  dread  for  himself 
a  similar  reverse  of  fortune  ?  I  can  write  no  more  : 
my  grief  oppresses  me.  Send  me,  I  beseech  you, 
my  dear  Pharas,  send  me  a  lyre,e  a  spunge,  and  a 
loaf  of  bread."  From  the  Vandal  messenger, 
Pharas  was  informed  of  the  motives  of  this  singular 
request.  It  was  long  since  the  king  of  Africa  had 
tasted  bread;  a  defluxion  had  fallen  on  his  eyes, 
the  effect  of  fatigue  or  incessant  weeping  ;  and  he 
wished  to  solace  the  melancholy  hours,  by  singing 
to  the  lyre  the  sad  story  of  his  own  misfortunes. 
The  humanity  of  Pharas  was  moved  ;  he  sent  the 
three  extraordinary  gifts;  but  even  his  humanity 
prompted  him  to  redouble  the  vigilance  of  his 
guard,  that  he  might  sooner  compel  his  prisoner  to 
embrace  a  resolution  advantageous  to  the  Romans, 
but  salutary  to  himself.  The  obstinacy  of  Gelimer 
at  length  yielded  to  reason  and  necessity  ;  the  so- 
lemn assurances  of  safety  and  honourable  treatment 
wete  ratified  in  the  emperor's  name,  by  the  ambas- 
sador of  Belisarius  ;  and  the  king  of  the  Vandals 
descended  from  the  mountain.  The  first  public 
interview  was  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Carthage  ; 
and  when  the  royal  captive  accosted  his  conqueror, 
he  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter.  The  crowd  might 
naturally  believe,  that  extreme  grief  had  deprived 
Gelimer  of  his  senses;  but  in  this  mournful  state, 
unseasonable  mirth  insinuated  to  more  intelligent 
observers,  that  the  vain  and  transiloiy  scenes  of 
human  greatness  arc  unworthy  of  a  serious  thought." 
Their  contempt  was  soon  justified  by  Kf,„rij  j„a  tri. 
a  new  example  of  a  vulgar  truth  ;  that  "."'p''  •"  B"=''»- 

flattery  adheres  to  power,  and  envy  to      A.  D.  S34. 

m,         1  •    r       r.  -1       r»  autumn, 

superior  merit.     Ihe  chieis  of  the  Ko- 

man  army  presumed  to  think  themselves  the  rivals 

of  a  hero.      Their  private  despatches  maliciously 

affirmed,  that  the  conqueror  of  Africa,  strong  in  his 

reputation  and  the  public  love,  conspired  to  seat 

more  national.    The  instruments  of  music  are  thus  distinguishM  by 
Venantius  Fortunatus ; 

Houianustjue  li/rt'i  tibi  plandat.  Barbams  Aar'p<i. 
li  Herodotus  elegantly  describes  the  stran,i;e  cll'ccts  of  priof  in 
another  royal  captive,  Psimmetirhus of  Egypt,  who  wept  at  the  lesser 
and  was  silent  at  the  greatest  of  his  calamities,  (I,  iii.  c.  14.) '  Id  the 
interview  of  Paulus  /Kinililis  and  Perses,  Belisarius  might  study  his 
part  :  hut  it  is  probable  that  he  never  read  either  I. ivy  or  Plularvli, 
and  it  IS  certain  that  his  generosity  did  not  uecd  a  tutor. 
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himself  on  the  throne  of  the  Vandals.  Justinian 
listened  with  too  patient  an  ear  ;  and  his  silence 
was  the  result  of  jealousy  rather  than  of  eonlidence. 
An  lionouralilc  alternative,  of  reinainiiij;-  in  the  pro- 
vince, or  of  returning  to  the  capital,  was  indeed 
submitted  to  the  discretion  of  Belisarius  ;  hut  lie 
wisely  concluded,  from  intercepted  letters,  and  the 
knowlcdfce  of  his  sovereign's  temper,  that  he  must 
either  resign  his  head,  erect  his  standard,  or  con- 
found his  enemies  by  his  presence  and  submission. 
Innocence  and  courage  decided  his  choice  ;  his 
guards,  captives,  and  treasures  were  diligently 
embarked  ;  and  so  prosperous  was  the  navigation, 
that  his  arrival  at  Constantinople  preceded  any 
certain  account  of  his  departure  from  the  port  of 
Carthage.  Such  unsuspecting  loyalty  removed  the 
apprehensions  of  .Justinian  ;  envy  was  silenced  and 
inflamed  by  the  public  gratitude  ;  and  the  third 
Africanus  obtained  the  honours  of  a  triumph,  a  cere- 
mony which  the  city  of  Constantinople  had  never 
seen,  and  which  ancient  Rome,  since  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,  had  reserved  for  the  auspicious  arms  of 
the  Caesars.'  From  the  palace  of  Belisarius,  the 
procession  was  conducted  through  the  principal 
streets  to  the  hippodrome  ;  and  this  memorable  day 
seemed  to  avenge  the  injuries  of  Genseric,  and  to 
expiate  the  shame  of  the  Romans.  The  wealth  of 
nations  was  displayed,  the  trophies  of  martial  or 
effeminate  luxury  ;  rich  armour,  golden  thrones, 
and  the  chariots  of  state  which  had  been  used  by 
the  Vandal  queen  :  the  massy  furniture  of  the  royal 
banquet,  the  splendour  of  precious  stones,  the 
elegant  forms  of  statues  and  vases,  the  more  sub- 
stantial treasure  of  gold,  and  the  holy  vessels  of  the 
Jewish  temple,  which  after  their  long  peregrination 
were  respectfully  deposited  in  the  christian  church 
of  Jerusalem.  A  long  train  of  the  noblest  Vandals 
reluctantly  exposed  their  lofty  stature  and  manly 
countenance.  Gelimer  slowly  advanced  ;  he  was 
clad  in  a  purple  robe,  and  still  maintained  the 
majesty  of  a  king.  Not  a  tear  escaped  from  his 
eyes,  not  a  sigh  was  heard  ;  but  bis  pride  or  piety 
derived  some  secret  consolation  from  the  words 
of  Solomon,*^  which  he  repeatedly  pronounced, 
VANITY  !  VANITY  !  ALL  IS  VANITY  !  Instead  of 
ascending  a  triumphal  car  drawn  by  four  horses  or 
elephants,  the  modest  conqueror  marched  on  foot  at 
the  head  of  his  brave  companions  ;  his  prudence 
might  decline  an  honour  too  conspicuous  for  a  sub- 
ject; and  his  magnanimity  might  justly  disdain  what 
bad  been  so  often  sullied  by  the  vilest  of  tyrants. 
The  glorious  i)rocession  entered  the  gate  of  the  hip- 
podrome ;  was  saluted  by  the  acclamations  of  the 
senate  and  people  ;   and  halted  before  the  throne 


i  After  the  title  of  imperalor  had  lost  the  old  militarv  Fenw,  and 
the  llomnn  ttugpices  were  .ibolished  hy  eliristianjty,  (see  L,i  Bleterie, 
Mem.  dc  rAcrtclemie.  torn,  xxi,  p.  302— .332.)a  triumph  might  be  given 


with  lew  inconsiptency  to  a  private  general, 

V  If  the  Leclesiastes  he  truly  a  work  of  Solomon,  and  not,  like  Prior's 
yioem,  a  pious  and  moral  com[>ositiun  of  more  recent  times,  in  his  name, 
and  on  the  snhject  of  his  repentance.  The  latter  is  the  opinion  of  tlie 
learned  and  free-spirited  Grotius;  (Op,  Theolog.  torn,  i,  p,  2,^8.)  and 
indeed  tlie  I->clesiastcs  and  Proverbs  di.si>lay  a  larger  comp.iss  of  thought 
and  experience  than  seem  to  belong  cither  to  a  Jew  or  a  king. 

1  In  the  IJelisairc  of  Marmontel,  the  king  and  the  conqueror  of 
Africa  me<;t,  sup,  and  converse,  without  recollecting  each  other.     It  is 


where  Justinian  and  Theodora  were  seated  to  re- 
ceive the  homage  of  the  captive  monarch  and  the 
victorious  hero.  They  both  performed  the  cus- 
tomary adoration  ;  and  falling  prostrate  on  the 
ground,  respectfully  touched  the  footstool  of  a 
prince  «  ho  had  not  unsheathed  his  sword,  and  of  a 
prostitute  who  had  danced  on  the  theatre  :  some 
gentle  violence  was  used  to  bend  the  stubborn  spirit 
of  the  grandson  of  Genseric  ;  and  however  trained 
to  servitude,  the  genius  of  Belisarius  must  have 
secretly  rebelled.  He  was  immedi-  His  sole  consul- 
ately  declared  consul  for  the  ensuing  ,  jl"';' , 
year,  and  the  day  of  his  inauguration  January  i, 
resembled  the  pomp  of  a  second  triumph  ;  his  curule 
chair  was  born  aloft  on  the  shoulders  of  captive 
Vandals  ;  and  the  spoils  of  war,  gold  cups,  and 
rich  girdles,  were  profusely  scattered  among  the 
populace. 

But  the  purest  reward  of  Belisarius  p„j  „f  oeiimer 
was  in  the  faithful  execution  of  a  treaty  "'"'  tiie  Vandals, 
for  which  his  honour  had  been  pledged  to  the  king 
of  tlie  V  andals.  The  religious  scruples  of  Gelimer, 
who  adhered  to  the  Arian  heresy,  were  incompatible 
with  the  dignity  of  senator  or  patrician  :  but  be 
received  from  the  emperor  an  ample  estate  in  the 
province  of  Galatia,  where  the  abdicated  monarch 
retired  with  his  family  and  friends,  to  a  life  of 
peace,  of  affluence,  and  perhaps  of  content.'  The 
daughters  of  Hildcric  were  entertained  with  the 
respectful  tenderness  due  to  their  age  and  misfor- 
tune ;  and  Justinian  and  Theodora  accepted  the 
honour  of  educating  and  enriching  the  female 
descendants  of  the  great  Theodosius.  The  bravest 
of  the  Vandal  youth  were  distributed  into  five 
squadrons  of  cavalry,  which  adopted  the  name  of 
their  benefactor,  and  supported  in  the  Persian  wars 
the  glory  of  their  ancestors.  But  these  rare  excep- 
tions, the  reward  of  birth  or  valour,  are  insufficient 
to  explain  the  fate  of  a  nation,  whose  numbers, 
before  a  short  and  bloodless  war,  amounted  to  more 
than  six  hundred  thousand  persons.  After  the  exile 
of  their  king  and  nobles,  the  servile  crowd  might 
purchase  their  safety,  by  abjuring  their  character, 
religion,  and  language  ;  and  their  degenerate  pos- 
terity would  be  insensibly  mingled  with  the  common 
lierd  of  African  subjects.  Yet  even  in  the  present 
age,  and  in  the  heart  of  the  Moorish  tribes,  a  curious 
traveller  has  discovered  the  white  complexion  and 
long  flaxen  hair  of  a  northern  race  ;""  and  it  was 
formerly  believed,  that  the  boldest  of  the  Vandals 
fled  beyond  the  power,  or  even  the  knowledge,  of 
the  Romans,  to  enjoy  their  solitary  freedom  on  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic  ocean."  Africa  had  been  their 
empire,  it   became   their   prison  ;    nor   could  they 

surely  a  fault  of  that  romance,  that  not  only  the  hero,  but  all  to  whom 
he  had  been  so  conspicuously  known,  appear  to  have  lost  their  eyes  or 
their  memory, 

m  Siiaw,  p.  59,  Yet  since  Procopius  (1,  ii,  c,  1.1.)  speaks  of  a  people 
of  mount  Atlas,  as  already  distinguished  by  white  bodies  and  yellow 
hair,  the  phienomenon  (which  is  likewise  visible  io  the  Andes  ol'Peru, 
Ilutfon,  torn.  iii.  p.  .504.)  may  naturally  be  ascribed  to  tlie  elevation  of 
the  ground  and  the  temperature  of  the  air, 

n  The  geographer  of  Ravenna  (1,  iii,  c,  xi,  p.  129,  1.10,  131,  Paris, 
11,88.)  de-scribes  the  Mauritania  Gadilana,  (opposite  to  Cadiz,)  ubi  gens 
Vandalorum,  a  Belisario  devictjt  in  AfricS,  fugit,  ct  nuuquam  com- 
paruit. 
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entertain  a  hope,  or  even  a  wisli,  of  returning  to 
tlie  banks  of  the  Elbe,  wliere  their  brethren,  of  a 
spirit  less  adventurous,  still  wandered  in  their 
native  forests.  It  was  impossible  for  cowards  to 
surmount  the  barriers  of  unknown  seas  and  hostile 
barbarians  :  it  was  impossible  for  brave  men  to 
expose  their  nakedness  and  defeat  before  the  eyes 
of  their  countrymen,  to  describe  the  king;doms  which 
they  had  lost,  and  to  claim  a  share  of  the  humble 
inheritance,  which,  in  a  happier  hour,  they  liad 
almost  unanimously  renounced."  In  the  country 
between  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder,  several  populous 
villages  of  Lusatia  are  inhabited  by  the  Vandals, 
they  still  preserve  their  language,  their  customs, 
and  the  purity  of  their  blood  ;  support,  with  some 
impatience,  the  Saxon  or  Prussian  yoke  ;  and  serve, 
with  secret  and  voluntary  allegiance,  the  descend- 
ant of  their  ancient  kings,  who  in  his  garb  and 
present  fortune  is  confounded  with  the  meanest  of 
his  vassals.p  The  name  and  situation  of  this  un- 
happy people  might  indicate  their  descent  from  one 
common  stock  with  the  conquerors  of  Africa.  But 
the  use  of  a  Sclavonian  dialect  more  clearly  repre- 
sents them  as  the  last  remnant  of  the  new  colonies, 
who  succeeded  to  the  genuine  Vandals,  already 
scattered  or  destroyed  in  the  age  of  Procopius.i 
„  J  J         If  Belisarius  had  been  tempted  to 

Manners  and  de-  ... 

feat  of  the  Moors,  hesitate  in  his  allegiance,  he  might 
have  urged,  even  against  the  emperor 
himself,  the  indispensable  duty  of  saving  Africa 
from  an  enemy  more  barbarous  than  the  Vandals. 
The  origin  of  the  Moors  is  involved  in  darkness  : 
they  were  ignorant  of  the  use  of  letters. '^  Their 
limits  cannot  be  precisely  defined  :  a  boundless  con- 
tinent was  open  to  the  Libyan  shepherds  ;  the  change 
of  seasons  and  pastures  regulated  their  motions  ; 
and  their  rude  huts  and  slender  furniture  were 
transported  with  the  same  ease  as  their  arms,  their 
families,  and  their  cattle,  which  consisted  of  sheep, 
oxen,  and  camels.'  During  the  vigour  of  the  Roman 
power,  tliey  observed  a  respectful  distance  from 
Carthage  and  the  sea-shore  ;  under  the  feeble  reign 
of  the  Vandals,  they  invaded  tlie  cities  of  Numidia, 
occupied  the  sea-coast  from  Tangier  to  Ciesarea, 
and  pitched  their  camps,  with  impunity,  in  the  fer- 
tile province  of  Byzacium.  The  formidable  strength 
and  artful  conduct  of  Belisarius  secured  the  neu- 
trality of  the  Moorish  princes,  whose  vanity  aspired 


o  A  sicij-le  voice  had  protested,  and  Genseric  dismissed,  without  a 
format  answer,  the  Vandals  of  Germany :  but  those  of  Africa  derided 
}iis  prudence,  and  affected  to  despise  the  poverty  of  their  forests.  (Pro. 
copius.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  22.) 

1>  From  the  moutli  of  the  ^reat  elector  {in  1G87)  Tollius  describes  the 
secret  rnyalty  and  rebellious  spirit  of  the  Vandals  of  Brajidenburgh. 
who  could  muster  live  or  six  thousand  soldiers  who  had  procured  some 
cannnn,  &c.  (Itinerar.  HuuRar.  p  ■12.  apiul  Dubos.  Hist,  de  la  Monar- 
clue  Fran90ise,  torn.  i.  p.  182,  183.)  The  veracity,  not  of  the  elector, 
but  of  Tollius  himself,  may  justly  be  suspected. 

q  Procopius  (I.  i.  c.  22.)  was  in  total  darkness— oi.Je  nm/m  ritouJe 
oviijua  cf  t/ie  (rm^fTai.  Under  the  reign  of  DaKobert,  (.\.  D.  0.'H).)  the 
Sclavonian  tribes  of  the  Sorbi  and  Venedi  already  bordered  on  Tliuriu- 
gia.  (Mascou,  Hist,  of  the  Germans,  xv.  3,  4,  .*>.) 

r  Salhist  represents  the  Moors  as  a  remnant  of  the  army  of  Heracles, 

(de  Hell.  Jugurth.  c.  21.)  and  Procopius  (Vaiulal.  I.  ii.  e.  10.)  as  the 

msterity  of  the  Cananaeans  who  tied  from  the  robber  Joshua.  {,\,|?m.) 

le  quotes  two  columns,  with  a  Phoenician  inscription.    I  believe  in  Ute 

columns— I  doubt  the  inscrijition— and  1  reject  the  pedi-jree. 

«  Virgil  (Georgic.  iii.  330.)  and  Pompon'ius  Mela  (i.  8.)  describe  the 
wandering  life  of  the  African  shepherds,  similar  to  that  of  the  Arabs 
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to  receive,  in  the  emperor's  name,  the  ensigns  of 
their  regal  dignity.'  They  were  astonislied  by  the 
rapid  event,  and  trembled  in  the  presence  of  their 
conqueror.  But  his  approaching  departure  soon  re- 
lieved the  apprehensions  of  a  savage  and  supersti- 
tious people  ;  the  numberof  their  wives  allowed  them 
to  disregard  the  safety  of  their  infant  hostages  ;  and 
when  the  Roman  general  hoisted  sail  in  the  port  of 
Carthage,  he  heard  the  cries,  and  almost  beheld  the 
flames,  of  the  desolated  province.  Yet  he  persisted 
in  his  resolution  ;  and  leaving  only  a  part  of  his 
guards  to  reinforce  the  feeble  garrisons,  he  intrusted 
the  command  of  Africa  to  the  eunuch  Solomon," 
who  proved  himself  not  unworthy  to  be  the  suc- 
cessor of  Belisarius.  In  the  first  invasion,  some 
detachments,  with  two  officers  of  merit,  were  sur- 
prised and  intercepted  ;  but  Solomon  speedily  as- 
sembled his  troops,  marched  from  Carthage  into 
the  heart  of  the  country,  and  in  two  great  battles 
destroyed  sixty  thousand  of  the  barbarians.  The 
Moors  depended  on  their  multitude,  their  swiftness, 
and  their  inaccessible  mountains  ;  and  the  aspect 
and  smell  of  their  camels  are  said  to  have  produced 
some  confusion  in  the  Roman  cavalry."  But  as  soon 
as  they  were  commanded  to  dismount,  they  derided 
this  contemptible  obstacle  ;  as  soon  as  the  columns 
ascended  the  hills,  the  naked  and  disorderly  crowd 
was  dazzled  by  glittering  arms  and  regular  evolu- 
tions ;  and  the  menace  of  their  female  prophets  was 
repeatedly  fulfilled,  that  the  Moors  should  be  dis- 
comfited by  a  beardless  antagonist.  The  victorious 
eunuch  advanced  thirteen  days'  journey  from  Car- 
thage, to  besiege  mount  Aurasius,-^  the  citadel  and 
at  the  same  time  the  garden  of  Numidia.  That 
range  of  hills,  a  branch  of  the  great  Atlas,  contains, 
within  a  circumference  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles,  a  rare  variety  of  soil  and  climate  ;  the  inter- 
mediate valleys  and  elevated  plains  abound  with 
rich  pastures,  perpetual  streams,  and  fruits  of  a 
delicious  taste  and  uncommon  magnitude.  This 
fair  solitude  is  decorated  with  the  ruins  of  Lambesa, 
a  Roman  city,  once  the  seat  of  a  legion,  and  the 
residence  of  forty  thousand  inhabitants.  The  Ionic 
temple  of  j'Esculapius  is  encompa.ssed  with  Moorish 
huts  ;  and  the  cattle  now  graze  in  the  midst  of 
an  amphitheatre,  under  the  shade  of  Corinthian 
columns.  A  sharp  perpendicular  rock  rises  above 
the  level  of  the  mountain,  w  here  the  .African  princes 


and  Tartars;  and  Shaw  (p.  222.)  is  the  best  commentator  on  the  poet 
and  the  geographer. 

t  The  customary  gifts  were  a  sceptre,  a  crown  or  cap,  a  white  cloak, 
a  figured  tunic  and  shoes,  all  adorned  with  g<dd  and  silver,  nor  were 
these  precious  metals  less  acceptable  in  the  shape  of  coin.  (Procop.  VaD. 
dal.  I.  i.e. 25.) 

u  .Sec  the  African  government  and  warfare  of  Rolouioo,  in  Procopius. 
(Vandal.  I.  ii.  c.  10,  II,  12,  1.3.  11'.  20  )  He  was  recalled,  and  again  r»- 
storetl ;  and  liis  last  victory  dates  iii  the  thirteenth  year  of  Justinian. 
[A.  1).  .'>39.)  An  accident  in  his  childhood  had  rendered  him  a  en. 
nueh  :  (I.  i.  e.  II.)  the  other  Roman  generals  were  aiuply  furnished 
with  beards,  nwyovoK  tTriTrXo/iei'oi.  (I.  ii.  c.  8.) 

X  This  natural  antipathy  of  the  liorse  for  the  camel,  is  affirmed  by 
the  ancients;  Xenophon.  CyropnHl.  1,  vi.  p. 4;i8.  I.  vii.  p.  4t*3.  402.  edit. 
Hutchinson.  l*olyieu.  Stratagem,  vii.  6.  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  viii.  2tv  .l^lian 
de  Natur.  Anima"!.  I.  iii.  c.  70  but  it  is  disproved  by  daily  ex|H>rienct.. 
and  derided  by  the  best  judges,  the  orientals.  (Voyage  d'Olearius,  p.  553.) 

y  l*rocopius  is  the  tirst  who  descrilM.s  mount  Aunsius.  (^'a^dal.  1.  ii. 
e.  1.1.  De  Editic.  1.  vi.  c.  7.)  He  may  be  crtm|»arvd  with  Leo  .\frica. 
nus,  (dell  Africa,  parte  v.  in  Ramusio.'tora.  i.  fol.  77.  recto,)  Mannol. 
(lorn.  ii.  p.  430.)  and  Nliaw,  (p.  56—59.) 
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deposilcd  their  wives  and  (reasurc  ;  and  a  proverb 
is  familiar  to  the  Arabs,  that  the  man  may  eat  lire, 
wlio  dares  to  attack  the  erafcgy  clifl's  and  inlios- 
pilable  natives  of  mount  Aurasius.  This  hardy 
enterprise  was  twiec  attempted  by  the  cunncli 
Solomon  :  from  the  first,  he  retreated  with  some 
disgrace ;  and  in  the  second,  his  patience  and  pro- 
visions were  almost  exhausted  ;  and  he  must  again 
iiave  retired,  if  he  had  not  yielded  to  the  impetuous 
courage  of  his  troops,  who  audaciously  scaled,  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  Moors,  the  mountain,  the 
liostilc  camp,  and  the  summit  of  the  Geminian 
rock.  A  citadel  was  erected  to  secure  this  import- 
ant conquest,  and  to  remind  the  barbarians  of  their 
defeat:  and. as  Solomon  pursued  his  march  to  the 
west,  the  long-lost  province  of  Maurilanian  Sitili 
was  again  annexed  to  the  Roman  empire.  The 
Moorish  war  continued  several  years  after  the  de- 
parture of  Belisarius  ;  but  the  laurels  which  he 
resigned  to  a  failliful  lieutenant,  may  be  justly 
ascribed  to  his  own  triumpli. 

Neutriiiiiy  of  the  The  experience  of  past  faults,  which 
Visigoihs.  may  sometimes  correct  the  mature  age 
of  an  individual,  is  seldom  profitable  to  the  suc- 
cessive generations  of  mankind.  The  nations  of 
antiquity,  careless  of  each  other's  safety,  were  sepa- 
rately vanquished  and  enslaved  by  the  Komans. 
This  awful  lesson  might  have  instructed  the  bar- 
barians of  the  west  to  oppose,  with  timely  counsels 
and  confederate  arms,  the  unbounded  ambition  of 
Justinian.  Yet  the  same  error  was  repeated,  the 
same  consequences  were  felt,  and  the  Goths,  both 
of  Italy  and  Spain,  insensible  of  their  approacliing 
<langer,  beheld  with  indiH'erence,  and  even  with 
joy,  the  rapid  downfall  of  the  Vandals.  After  the 
failure  of  the  royal  line,  Theudes,  a  valiant  and 
powerful  chief,  ascended  the  throne  of  Spain,  which 
he  had  formerly  administered  in  the  name  of  Theo- 
doric  and  his  infant  grandson.  Under  his  com- 
mand, the  Visigoths  besieged  the  fortress  of  Ceuta 
on  the  African  coast  :  but,  while  they  spent  the 
sabbath-day  in  peace  and  devotion,  the  jjious  se- 
curity of  their  camp  was  invadetl  by  a  sally  from 
the  town  ;  and  the  king  himself,  with  some  dilhculty 
and  danger,  escaped  from  the  hands  of  a  sacri- 
legious enemy."  It  was  not  long  before  his  pride 
and  resentment  were  gratilicd  by  a  suppliant  em- 
bassy from  the  unfortunate  Gelimer,  who  implored, 
in  his  distress,  the  aid  of  the  Spanish  monarch. 
But  instead  of  sacrificing  these  unworthy  passions 
to  the  di(^tates  of  generosity  and  prudence,  Theudes 
amused  the  ambassadors,  till  he  was  secretly  in- 
formed of  the  loss  of  Carthage,  and  then  dismissed 
Ihcm  with  obscure  and  contemptuous  advic^e,  to  seek 
in  their  native  country  a  true  knowledge  of  the  state 

«  Iiiidor.  Cliron.  n.  722.  edit.  Grot,  Mariana,  Hist.  Hinpan.  1.  v.  c,  S. 
p.  17.'J.  Yet  accornini^  to  I.'.idore.  the  sie^c  of  Cciita.  ana  tlie  deatli  of 
Th(--udes,  happened,  A.  JE.  H.  5S6 :  A.  I).  548;  and  the  place  was  de- 
fended, not  by  the  Vandals,  but  by  tlie  Romans. 

ft  Procopius.  Vandal.  1.  i.  r.  24 

b  See  the  original  Chronicle  of  Isidore,  and  the  fifth  and  sixth  books 
of  the  History  of  Spain  l>y  ftlariana.  The  Honians  were  finallv  ex|i>-l- 
led  by  Suintila  kioR  of  the  Visigoths,  (.1.  U.  021— ti26.)  after  ihejr  re. 
uoioD  to  the  catliolic  ehurrh. 
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ance  of  the  Italian  war  delayed  the  lioniansm Spain, 
punishment  of  the  Visigoths  ;  and  the  '^-  "  *-^"-°^''- 
eyes  of  Theudes  were  closed  befoie  they  tasted  the 
fruits  of  his  mistaken  policy.  After  his  death,  the' 
sceptre  of  Spain  was  disputed  by  a  civil  war.  The 
weaker  candidate  solicited  the  protection  of  Jus- 
tinian, and  ambitiously  subscribed  a  treaty  of  alli- 
ance, which  deeply  wounded  the  independence  and 
happiness  of  his  country.  Several  cities,  both  on 
the  ocean  and  the  Mediterranean,  were  ceded  to  the 
Roman  troops,  who  afterwards  refused  to  evacuate 
those  pledges,  as  it  should  seem,  either  of  safely  or 
payment  ;  and  as  they  were  fortified  by  perpetual 
sujjplies  from  Africa,  they  maintained  their  impreg- 
nable stations,  for  the  mischievous  purpose  of 
inflaming  the  civil  and  religious  factions  of  the 
barbarians.  Seventy  years  elapsed  before  this  pain- 
ful thorn  could  be  extirpated  from  the  bosom  of  the 
monarchy  ;  and  as  long  as  the  emperors  retained 
any  share  of  these  remote  and  useless  possessions, 
their  vanity  might  number  Spain  in  the  list  of  their 
provinces,  and  the  successors  of  Alaric  in  the  rank 
of  their  vassals.'' 

The  error  of  the  Goths  who  reigned  Belisarius  ihreat- 
in  Italy  was  less  excusable  than  that   ""',  tlif;  <J»iro- 

•^  mollis  of  Italy, 

of  their  Spanish  brethren,  and  their  A.  U.534. 
punishment  was  still  more  immediate  and  terrible. 
From  a  motive  of  private  revenge,  they  enabled 
their  most  dangerous  enemy  to  destroy  their  most 
valuable  ally.  A  sister  of  the  great  Theodoric  had 
been  given  in  marriage  to  Thrasimond  the  African 
king  :■■  on  this  occasion,  the  fortress  of  Lilybicum'' 
in  Sicily  was  resigned  to  the  Vandals  :  and  the 
princess  Amalafrida  was  attended  by  a  martial 
train  of  one  thousand  nobles,  and  five  thousand 
Gothic  soldiers,  who  signalized  their  valour  in  the 
Moorish  wars.  Their  merit  was  over-rated  by  them- 
selves, and  perhaps  neglected  by  the  Vandals  ;  they 
viewed  the  country  with  envy,  and  the  conquerors 
with  disdain  ;  but  their  real  or  fictitious  conspiracy 
was  prevented  by  a  massacre  ;  the  Goths  were  op- 
pressed, and  the  captivity  of  Amalafrida  was  .soon 
followed  by  her  secret  and  suspicious  death.  The 
clo(|ucnt  pen  of  Cassiodorius  was  employed  to  re- 
proach the  Vandal  court  with  the  cruel  violation  of 
every  social  and  public  duty  ;  but  the  vengeance 
which  he  threatened  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign, 
might  be  derided  with  impunity,  as  long  as  Africa 
w  as  protected  by  the  sea,  and  the  Goths  were  des- 
titute of  a  navy.  In  the  blind  impotence  of  grief 
and  indignation,  they  joyfully  saluted  the  approach 
of  the  Romans,  entertained  the  fleet  of  ilelisarius 
in  the  ports  of  Sicily,  and  were  speedily  delighted 
or  alarmed  by  the  surprising  intelligence,  that  their 

c  See  the  marriaRe  and  fate  of  Amalafrida  in  Procopius,  (Vandal,  I.  i. 
c.  8,  9.)  and  in  C:i.vsindfjriiis,  (Var.  ix,  I.)  the  expostulatitm  of  her 
royal  brother.  Compare  likewise  the  Chronicle  of  Victor  Tunnu- 
nensis, 

d  Lilybajum  was  bnilt  by  the  Carthafrinians,  Olymp,  xcv.  4,  and  in 
Ihe  tirst  Punic  war,  a  stron;:  situation, and  excellent  harbour,  rendered 
that  place  an  iipportant  object  to  both  nations. 
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revenge  was  executed  beyond  the  measure  of  their 
hopes,  or  perhaps  of  their  wishes.  To  their  friend- 
ship the  emperor  was  indebted  for  the  kingdom  of 
Africa,  and  the  Goths  might  reasonably  think,  that 
they  were  entitled  to  resume  the  possession  of  a 
barren  rock,  so  recently  separated  as  a  nuptial  gift 
from  the  island  of  Sicily.  They  were  soon  unde- 
ceived by  the  haughty  mandate  of  Belisarius,  which 
excited  their  tardy  and  unavailing  repentance. 
"  The  city  and  promontory  of  Lilybaeum,"  said  the 
Roman  general,  "  belonged  to  the  Vandals,  and  I 
claim  them  by  the  right  of  conquest.  Your  sub- 
mission may  deserve  the  favour  of  the  emperor; 
your  obstinacy  will  provoke  his  displeasure,  and 
must  kindle  a  war,  that  can  terminate  only  in  your 
utter  ruin.  If  you  compel  us  to  take  up  arms,  we 
shall  contend,  not  to  regain  the  possession  of  a 
single  cit)',  but  to  deprive  you  of  all  the  provinces 
which  you  unjustly  withhold  from  their  lawful 
sovereign."  A  nation  of  two  hundred  thousand 
soldiers  might  have  smiled  at  the  vain  menace  of 
Justinian  and  his  lieutenant:  but  a  spirit  of  dis- 
cord and  disaffection  prevailed  in  Italy,  and  the 
Goths  supported,  with  reluctance,  the  indignity  of 
a  female  reign." 

The  birth  of  Amalasontha,  the  regent 

Government  and  .    -r      .      *  •       ,      i 

death  of  Amala.  and  queen  ot  Italy,'  united  the  two 
sontha,  .lueenof  ^^^^  iHugtrious  families  of  the  barba- 
A.  D.  522—534.  fjans.  Her  mother,  the  sister  of  Clo- 
vis,  was  descended  from  the  long-haired  kings  of 
the  MeroviiKjinn  race  ;  5  and  the  regal  succession  of 
the  Amah  was  illustrated  in  the  eleventh  generation, 
by  her  father,  the  great  Theodoric,  whose  merit  might 
have  ennobled  a  plebeian  origin.  The  sex  of  his 
daughter  excluded  her  from  the  Gothic  throne  ;  but 
his  viligant  tenderness  for  his  family  and  his  people 
discovered  the  last  heir  of  the  royal  line,  whose  an- 
cestors had  taken  refuge  in  Spain ;  and  the  fortu- 
nate Euthaiic  was  suddenly  exalted  to  the  rank  of 
a  consul  and  a  prince.  He  enjoyed  only  a  short 
time  the  charms  of  Amalasontha,  and  the  hopes  of 
the  succession  ;  and  his  widow,  after  the  death  of 
her  husband  and  father,  was  left  the  guardian  of 
her  son  Athalaric,  and  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  At 
the  age  of  about  twenty-eight  years,  the  endowments 
of  her  mind  and  person  had  attained  their  perfect 
maturity.  Her  beauty,  which,  in  the  apprehension 
of  Theodora  herself,  might  have  disputed  the  con- 
quest of  an  emperor,  was  animated  by  manly  sense, 
activity,  and  resolution.  Education  and  experience 
had  cultivated  her  talents  ;  her  philosophic  studies 
were  exempt  from  vanity  ;  and,  though  she  ex- 
pressed herself  with  equal  elegance  and  ease  in  the 
Greek,  the  Latin,  and  the  Gothic  tongue,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Theodoric  maintained  in  her  counsels  a  dis- 
creet and  impenetrable  silence.     Uy  a  faithful  imi- 


e  Compare  the  dilferent  passages  of  Procopius.  (Vandal.  I.  ii.  c.  5. 
Gothic.  I.  i.  c.  3.) 

f  For  the  reif;n  and  character  of  Amalasontha,  see  Procopius,  (Gothic. 
1.  i.  c.  2 — 1.  and  Anecdot.  c.  10.  willi  tlie  notes  of  Alcmannns,^  Cassio- 
dorins,  (Var.  viii.  ix.  x.  and  xi.  1.)  and  Jnriiaitdes,  (de  llehu!!  Geticis 
c.  51).  and  De  Succcssione  Regnorum,  in  IVIuratori,  torn.  i.  p.  211.) 

g  The  marriage  of  Theodoric  with  Audefleda,  the  sister  of  Clovis, 


tation  of  the  virtues,  she  revived  the  prosperity,  of 
his  reign  :  while  she  strove  with  pious  care  to  ex- 
piate the  faults,  and  toobliterate  the  darker  memorj-, 
of  his  declining  age.  The  children  of  Boethius  and 
Symmachus  were  restored  to  their  paternal  inherit- 
ance :  her  extreme  lenity  never  consented  to  inflict 
any  corporal  or  pecuniary  penalties  on  her  Roman 
subjects;  and  she  generously  despised  the  clam- 
ours of  the  Goths,  who,  at  the  end  of  forty  years, 
still  considered  the  people  of  Italy  as  their  slaves  or 
their  enemies.  Her  salutary  measures  were  direct- 
ed by  the  wisdom,  and  celebrated  by  the  eloquence, 
of  Cassiodorius ;  she  solicited  and  deserved  the 
friendship  of  the  emperor ;  and  the  kingdoms  of 
Europe  respected,  both  in  peace  and  war,  the  majesty 
of  the  Gothic  throne.  But  the  future  happiness  of 
the  queen  and  of  Italy  depended  on  the  education  of 
her  son;  who  was  destined,  by  his  birth,  to  support 
the  different  and  almost  incompatible  characters  of 
the  chief  of  a  barbarian  camp,  and  the  first  magis- 
trate of  a  civilized  nation.  From  the  age  of  ten 
years,"  Athalaric  was  diligently  instructed  in  the 
arts  and  sciences,  either  useful  or  ornamental  for  a 
Roman  prince :  and  three  venerable  Goths  were 
chosen  to  instil  the  principles  of  honour  and  virtue 
into  the  mind  of  their  young  king.  But  the  pupil 
who  is  insensible  of  the  benefits,  must  ablior  the 
restraints,  of  education  ;  and  the  solicitude  of  the 
queen,  which  affection  rendered  anxious  and  severe, 
offended  the  untractable  nature  of  her  son  and  his 
subjects.  On  a  solemn  festival,  when  the  Goths 
were  assembled  in  the  palace  of  Ravenna,  the  royal 
youth  escaped  from  his  mother's  apartment,  and, 
with  tears  of  pride  and  anger,  complained  of  a  blow 
which  his  stubborn  disobedience  had  provoked  her 
to  inllict.  The  barbarians  resented  the  indignity 
which  had  been  offered  to  their  king  ;  accused  the 
regent  of  conspiring  against  his  life  and  crown  ;  and 
imperiously  demanded,  that  the  grandson  of  Theo- 
doric should  be  rescued  from  the  dastardly  disci- 
pline of  women  and  pedants,  and  educated,  like  a 
valiant  Goth,  in  the  society  of  his  equals,  and  the 
glorious  ignorance  of  his  ancestors.  To  this  rude 
clamour,  importunately  urged  as  the  voice  of  the ' 
nation,  Amalasontha  was  compelled  to  yield  her 
reason,  and  Uie  dearest  wishes  of  her  heart.  The 
king  of  Italy  was  abandoned  to  wine,  to  women, 
and  to  rustic  sports  :  and  the  indiscreet  ciintcnipt  of 
the  ungrateful  youth,  betrayed  the  miscliievous  de- 
signs of  his  favourites  and  her  enemies.  Encom- 
passed with  domestic  foes,  she  entered  into  a  secret 
negociation  with  the  emperor  .lustinian  ;  obtained 
the  assurance  of  a  friendly  reception,  and  had  actu- 
ally deposited  at  Dyrrachium  in  Epirus,  a  treasure 
of  forty  thousand  pounds  of  gold.  Happy  would 
it  have  been  for  her  fame  and  s<ifety,  if  she  had 


may  be  placed  in  the  year  4(>5.  soon  after  the  conquest  of  Italy.  (De 
Buat,  Hist,  dcs  Peuples,  tom.  ix.  p.  213.)  The  nuptials  of  Entharic 
and  .AniaKasoiithi  witc  cclchrated  in  .OlS  (Cassiodor.  in  Chron.  p.  453.) 
h  At  tile  death  of  Theodoric,  his  ^randson  Athalaric  is  descrilied  by 
Profiipiiis  as  a  hoy  about  ci;;ht  years  old, — oktw  7f.)yKi)f  erti.  Cassiodo- 
rius. with  authority  and  reason*,  adds  two  years  to  his  age.— lufantulura 
adhuc  vix  deccnuem. 
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calmly  retired  from  barbarous  faction,  to  tlic  peace 
and  splendour  of  Constantinople.  I}iit  the  mind  of 
Amalasontlia  was  inllanied  by  ambition  and  reven^;e ; 
and  while  her  ships  lay  at  anchor  in  the  port,  she 
wailed  for  the  success  of  a  crime  wliieh  her  passions 
excused  or  applauded  as  an  act  of  justice.  Three 
of  the  must  dangerous  malcontents  had  been  sepa- 
rately removed,  under  the  pretence  of  trust  and 
eonunand,  to  the  frontiers  of  Italy  :  they  were  as- 
sassinated by  her  private  emissaries  ;  and  the  blood 
of  these  noble  Goths  rendered  the  (lueeii-mother 
absolute  in  the  court  of  Ravenna,  and  justly  odious 
to  a  free  people.  Hut  if  she  had  lamented  the  disor- 
ders of  her  son,  she  soon  wept  his  irreparable  loss  ; 
and  the  death  of  Athalaric,  who,  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
was  consumed  by  premature  intemperance,  left  her 
destitute  of  any  firm  support  or  legal  authority. 
Instead  of  sul)mitting  to  the  laws  of  her  country, 
which  held  as  a  fundamental  maxim,  that  the  suc- 
ce.ssion  could  never  pass  from  the  lance  to  the  distalf, 
the  daughter  of  Tlieodoric  conceived  tlic  imprac- 
ticable design  of  sharing,  with  one  of  her  cousins, 
the  regal  title,  and  of  reserving  in  her  own  hands 
the  substance  of  supreme  power.  He  received  the 
proposal  with  profound  respect  and  affected  grati- 
tude ;  and  the  eloquent  ('assiodorius  announced  to 
the  senate  and  the  emperor,  tluit  Amalasontha  and 
Theodatus  had  ascended  the  throne  of  Italy.  His 
birth  (for  his  mother  was  the  sister  of  Tlieodoric) 
might  be  considered  as  an  imperfect  title  ;  and  the 
choice  of  Amalasontha  was  more  strongly  directed 
by  her  contempt  of  his  avarice  and  pusillanimity, 
w  hich  had  deprived  him  of  ihe  love  of  the  Italians, 
and  the  esteem  of  the  barbarians.  But  Theodatus 
was  exasperated  by  the  contempt  which  he  deserved: 
her  justice  had  repressed  and  reproached  the  op- 
pression which  he  exercised  against  his  Tuscan 
neighbours  ;  and  the  |)rin(!ipal  Goths,  united  by 
common  guilt  and  resentment,  conspired  to  instigate 
Her  exile  and  liis  slow  and  timid  disposition.  The 
A ''d'ms  letters  of  congratulation  were  scarcely 
April  30.  despatched,  before  the  queen  of  Italy 
was  imprisoned  in  a  small  island  of  the  lake  of 
Bolsena,'  where  after  a  short  confinement,  she  was 
strangled  in  the  bath,  by  the  order,  or  with  the 
(connivance,  of  tlie  new  king,  who  in.structed  his 
turbulent  subjects  to  shed  the  blood  of  their  sove- 
reigns. 

Justinian  beheld  with  joy  the  dis- 
.sensions  of  the  Goths  ;  and  the  media- 
tion of  an  ally  concealed  and  promoted 
the  ambitious  views  of  the  con(iueror. 
His  ambassadors,  in  their  pulilic  audience,  demand- 
ed the  fortress  of  Lilyba-um,  ten  barbarian  fugitives, 
and  a  just  compensation  for  the  pillage  of  a  small 
town  on  the  lUyrian  borders;  but  they  secretly  nc- 

i  The  lake,  from  the  neislibouring  towns  of  Elrnria,  was  styled 
either  Vulniniensis  (now  of  Bolsena)  or  Tarnniniensis.  It  is  surrounded 
with  white  rocks,  and  stored  with  fish  and  wild-fowl.  The  yonn^^cr 
riiny  (Epist.  ii.  9fi.)  celebrates  two  woody  islands  that  doated  on  its 
w.nters:  ifa  fable,  how  credulous  the  ancients  !  — if  a  fact,  how  caieless 
the  mrtderns  !  ^'et.  since  Pliny,  the  island  may  have  been  fixed  by  new 
and  ifradual  succ<-ssinns. 

It  Vet  Frocupius  discredits  his  own  evidence,   (Aoecdot.  c.  IG.)  hy 


Belisarius  in- 
vades ami  sub- 
dues Sicily, 
A.  D.  .^25. 
Dec.  .11. 


gociated  with  Thcotlatus  to  betray  tlic  province  of 
Tuscany,  and  tempted  Amalasontha  to  extricate 
herself  from  danger  and  perplexity,  by  a  free  sur- 
render of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  A  fal.se  and  ser- 
vile epistle  was  subscribed  by  the  reluelaiit  hand 
of  the  captive  queen :  but  the  confession  of  the 
Roman  senators,  who  were  sent  to  Constantinople, 
revealed  the  truth  of  her  deplorable  situation  ; 
and  Justinian,  by  the  voice  of  a  new  amba.s- 
sador,  most  powerfully  interceded  for  her  life  and 
liberty.  Yet  the  secret  instructions  of  tin-  same 
minister  were  adapted  to  serve  the  cruel  jealou.sy 
of  Theodora,  who  dreaded  the  presence  and  superior 
ehanns  of  a  rival :  he  prompted,  with  artful  and 
ambiguous  hints,  the  execution  of  a  crime  so  useful 
to  the  Romans;*^  received  the  intelligence  of  her 
death  with  grief  and  indignation,  and  denounced, 
in  his  master's  name,  immortal  war  against  tlie  per- 
fidious assassin.  In  Italy,  as  well  as  in  Africa,  the 
guilt  of  a  usurper  appeared  to  justify  the  arms 
of  Justinian  ;  but  the  forces  which  he  prepared, 
were  insullicient  for  the  subversion  of  a  mighty 
kingdom,  if  their  feeble  numbers  had  not  been  mul- 
tiplied by  the  name,  the  spirit,  and  the  conduct  of 
an  hero.  A  chosen  troop  of  guards,  who  served  on 
horseback,  and  were  amied  with  lances  and  buck- 
lers, attended  the  person  of  Belisarius  :  his  cavalry 
was  composed  of  two  hundred  Huns,  three  hundred 
Moors,  and  four  thousand  confederates,  and  the  in- 
fantry consisted  only  of  three  thousand  Isaurians. 
Steering  the  same  course  as  in  his  former  expedition, 
the  Roman  con.sul  cast  anchor  before  Catana  in 
Sicily,  to  survey  the  strength  of  the  island,  and  to 
decide  whether  he  should  attempt  the  conquest,  or 
peaceably  pursue  his  voyage  for  the  African  coast. 
He  found  a  fruitful  land  and  a  friendly  people. 
Notwithstanding  the  decay  of  agrituilture,  Sicily 
still  sui)plied  the  granaries  of  Rome:  the  farmers 
were  graciously  exem|)ted  from  the  oppression  of 
military  quarters  ;  and  the  Goths,  who  trusted  the 
defence  of  the  island  to  the  inhabitants,  had  some 
reason  to  complain,  that  their  confidence  was  un- 
gratefully betrayed.  Instead  of  soliciting  and  ex- 
pecting the  aid  of  the  king  of  Italy,  they  yielded  to 
the  first  summons  a  cheerful  obedience :  and  this 
province,  the  first-fruits  of  the  Punic  wars,  was 
again,  after  a  long  separation,  united  to  the  Roman 
empire.'  The  Gothic  garrison  of  Palermo,  which 
alone  attempted  to  resist,  was  reduced,  after  a  short 
siege,  by  a  singular  stratagem.  Belisarius  intro- 
duced his  ships  into  the  deepest  recess  of  the  har- 
bour ;  their  boats  were  laboriously  hoisted  with 
ropes  ami  pulleys  to  the  top-mast  head,  and  he  filled 
them  w  ith  archers,  who,  from  that  superior  slalion, 
commanded  the  ramparts  of  the  city.  After  this 
ea.sy  though   successful  campaign,  the  conqueior 

cnnfessinp  that  in  his  public  history  he  had  not  spoken  the  truth.  Sn- 
the  epistles  from  queen  Gundelina  to  the  em  [tress  Theodora.  (Var.  x. 
2U.  21.  2.1.  and  observe  a  suspu-inus  word,  de  ilia  personil,  &e.l  with  the 
elaborat4-  Oinimentary  of  Boat,  (torn.  x.  p.  177—185  ) 

1  For  the  ironipiest  of  Sicily,  compare  the  narrative  of  Procopius  with 
tlie  comiilainls  of  Totiia.  (fiothie.  I.  i.  c.  i.  I.  lii  c.  If!,)  The  (iothic 
qneeu  had  lately  relieved  that  thankless  island.  (Var.  ix.  10,  II.) 
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entered  Syracuse  in  triumph,  at  the  head  of  his 
victorious  bands,  distributing  gold  medals  to  the 
people,  on  the  day  which  so  gloriously  terminated 
the  year  of  the  consulship.  He  passed  the  winter 
season  in  the  palace  of  ancient  kings,  amidst  the 
ruins  of  a  Grecian  colony,  which  once  extended  to 
a  circumference  of  two  and  twenty  miles  :  "■  but  in 
the  spring,  about  the  festival  of  Easter,  the  prose- 
cution of  his  designs  was  interrupted  by  a  danger- 
ous revolt  of  the  African  forces.  Carthage  was 
saved  by  the  presence  of  Belisarius,  who  suddenly 
landed  with  a  thousand  guards.  Two  thousand 
soldiers  of  doubtful  faith  returned  to  the  standard 
of  their  old  commander :  and  he  marched,  without 
hesitation,  above  fifty  miles,  to  seek  an  enemy, 
whom  he  affected  to  pity  and  despise.  Eight 
thousand  rebels  trembled  at  his  approach  ;  they 
were  routed  at  the  first  onset,  by  the  dexterity  of 
their  master :  and  this  ignoble  victory  would  have 
restored  the  peace  of  Africa,  if  the  conqueror  had 
not  been  hastily  recalled  to  Sicily,  to  appease  a  se- 
dition which  was  kindled  during  his  absence  in  his 
own  camp."  Disorder  and  disobedience  were  the 
common  malady  of  the  times  :  the  genius  to  com- 
mand, and  the  virtue  to  obey,  resided  only  in  the 
mind  of  Belisarius. 

,      ,        AlthoughTheodatus  descended  from 

Ret^n  ann  weak- 

ness  of  Theoda-  a  race  of  herocs,  he  was  ignorant  of  the 

tus,   the   Gothic       _,  ,  ^      ii.      j  r 

kins  of  Italy,  ^rt,  and  averse  to  the  dangers,  oi  war. 
A.  D.  »t.  Although  he  had  studied  the  writings 
of  Plato  and  TuUy,  philosophy  was 
incapable  of  purifying  his  mind  from 
the  basest  passions,  avarice  and  fear.  He  had  pur- 
chased a  sceptre  by  ingratitude  and  murder  :  at  the 
first  menace  of  an  enemy,  he  degraded  his  own 
majesty,  and  that  of  a  nation,  which  already  dis- 
dained their  unworthy  sovereign.  Astonished  by 
the  recent  example  of  Gelimer,  he  saw  himself 
dragged  in  chains  through  the  streets  of  Constan- 
tinople :  the  terrors  which  Belisarius  inspired, 
were  heightened  by  the  eloquence  of  Peter,  the 
Byzantine  ambassador  ;  and  that  bold  and  subtle 
advocate  persuaded  him  to  sign  a  treaty,  too  igno- 
minious to  become  the  foundation  of  a  lasting 
peace.  It  was  stipulated,  that  in  the  acclamations 
of  the  Roman  people,  the  name  of  the  emperor 
should  be  always  proclaimed  before  that  of  the 
Gothic  king  ;  and  that  as  often  as  the  statue  of 
Theodatus  was  erected  in  brass  or  marble,  the 
divine  image  of  Justinian  should  be  placed  on  its 
right  hand.  Instead  of  conferring,  the  king  of 
Italy  was  reduced  to  solicit,  the  honours  of  the 
senate  ;  and  the  consent  of  the  emperor  was  made 
indispensable  before  he  could  execute,  again.st  a 
priest  or  senator,  the  sentence  either  of  death  or 

m  The  ancient  magnitude  and  splendour  of  the  five  quarters  of  Sy- 
racuse, are  delineated  by  Cicero,  (in  Verreui,  actio  ii.  1.  iv.  c.  52,  53.) 
Strabo,  (I.  vi.  p.  415.)  and  D'Orville  Sicula,  {torn.  ii.  i».  174—202.)  The 
oew  city,  restored  by  Augustus,  shrunk  towards  the  island. 

n  Procopius  (Vandal.  1.  ii.  c.  M,  13.1  so  clearly  relates  the  return  of 
Belisarius  into  Sicily,  (p.  Uti.  edit.  Hocschelii,)  that  1  am  astonished  at 
the  strangle  misapprehension  and  reproaches  of  a  learned  critic.  (CEuvres 
de  la  Molhe  Ic  Vayer,  torn.  viii.  p.  162.  16.1.) 

o  The  ancient  Alba  was  ruined  lu  the  first  ase  of  Rome.  On  the 
same  spot,  or  at  least  in  the  neighbourhood,  successively  arose,  1.  The 


October — 

A.  D.  536. 

August. 


confiscation.      The   feeble   monarch  resigned  the 
possession  of  Sicily  ;  offered,  as  the  annual  mark 
of  his  dependence,  a  crown  of  gold,  of  the  weight 
of  three  hundred  pounds  ;  and  promised  to  supply, 
at  the  requisition  of  his  sovereign,  three  thousand 
Gothic  auxiliaries  for  the  service  of  the  empire. 
Satisfied  with  these  extraordinary  concessions,  the 
successful  agent  of  Justinian  hastened  his  journey 
to  Constantinople :  but  no  sooner  had  he  reached 
the  .\lban  villa,"  than  he  was  recalled  by  the  anx- 
iety of  Theodatus  ;  and  the  dialogue  which  passed 
between  the  king  and  the  ambassador  deserves  to 
be  represented  in  its  original  simplicity.      "  Are 
you  of  opinion  that  the  emperor  will  ratify  this 
treaty  ?    Perhaps.    If  he  refuses,  what  consequence 
will  ensue  ?     irVii-.     Will  such  a  war  be  just  or 
reasonable  ?     Most  assuy'edh/ :  every  one  should  act 
according  to  his  character.     What  is  your  meaning? 
You  are  a  philosopher — Justinian  is  emperor  of  the 
Romans :  it  would  ill  become  the  disciple  of  Plato  to 
shed  the  blood  of  thousands  in  his  private  quarrel: 
the  successor  of  Augustus  should  vindicate  his  rights, 
and  recover  bi/  arms  the  ancient  provinces  of  his  em- 
pire."    This  reasoning  might  not  convince,  but  it 
was  sufficient  to  alarm  and  subdue,  the  w  eakness  of 
Theodatus  :  and  he  soon  descended  to  his  last  offer, 
that  for  the  poor  equivalent  of  a  pension  of  forty- 
eight  thousand  pounds  sterling,  he  would  resign 
the  kingdom  of  the  Goths  and  Italians,  and  spend 
the  remainder  of  his  days  in  the  innocent  pleasures 
of  philosophy  and  agriculture.     Both  treaties  were 
intrusted  to  the  hands  of  the  ambassador,  on  the 
frail  security  of  an  oath  not  to  produce  the  second 
till   the   first  had   been   positively  rejected.      The 
event  may  be  easily  foreseen  :  Justinian  required 
and  accepted  the  abdication   of  the  Gothic  king. 
His  indefatigable  agent  returned  from  Constantino- 
ple to  Ravenna,  with  ample   instructions  ;   and  a 
fair  epistle,  which  praised  the  w  isdom  and  genero- 
sity of  the  royal  philosopher,  granted  his  pension, 
with  the   assurance  of  such  honours,  as  a  subject 
and   a  catholic  might   enjoy  ;  and  wisely  referred 
the  final  execution  of  the  treaty,  to  the  presence 
and  authority  of  Belisarius.     But  in  the  interval  of 
suspense,  two  Roman  generals,  who  had  entered 
the  province  of  Dalmatia,  were  defeated  and  slain 
by  the  Gothic  troops.     From  blind  and  abject  de- 
spair, Theodatus   capriciously  rose  to  grtmndless 
and  fatal  presumption.''  and  dared  to  receive,  with 
menace  and  contempt,  the  ambas.odor  of  Justinian ; 
who  claimed  his  promi.se.  solicited  the  allegiance  of 
his   subjects,   and   boldly  asserted   the   inviolable 
privilege  of  his  own  character.    The  march  of  Beli- 
sarius dispelled  this  visionary  pride  ;  and  as  the 
first  campaign  "i  was  employed  in  the  reduction  of 

villa  of  Pompcy,  &c.  2.  A  camp  of  the  prsetorian  cohorts.  3.  The 
modern  episcop,il  city  of  Albanumor  Alhauo.  (Proeop.  Goth.  I.  ii.  c.  4. 
Cluver.  Ital.  Antit).  torn.  ii.  p.  HH.) 

p  A  Sibylline  oracle  was  ready  to  pronounce — AfricA  capta  mundua 
cuninatoperibil ;  a  sentence  of  portentous  ambiguity,  (Gi.lhic.  I.  i.  c.  7.) 
which  has  been  publislted  in  unknown  characters  hy  Op.s,ip!rsi:s  au 
editor  of  the  oracles.  The  Perc  !Mallret  has  promised  a  comiueutary  ; 
but  all  his  promises  have  tieen  vain  and  fruitless. 

q  In  his  chronology,  imitated  in  simie  degree  from  Tliucydides,  Pro- 
copius begins  each  spriug  tlie  years  of  Justinian  aud  of  the  Gothic  war; 
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Sicily,  the  iiivnsion  of  Italy  is  applit-d   by  Proco- 
pius  to  tlie  second  year  of  tlie  Gothic  war.' 
nelirariiK  in-  After   I5elisarius  had   left  sunieieiit 

vaii™  luiv,  nnil  jjarrisons  in  Palermo  and  Syracuse, 
A.  D.  .M7.  lie  embarked  his  troops  at  Messina, 
and  landed  them,  without  resistance,  on  the  oppo- 
site shores  of  Rhejfium.  A  Gothic  prince,  who  had 
married  the  daughter  of  Theodatus,  was  stationed 
witli  an  army  to  jjuard  the  entrance  of  Italy  ;  but 
he  imitated,  without  scruple,  the  example  of  a 
sovcreisu,  faithless  to  his  public  and  private  duties. 
The  perlidious  Ebermor  deserted  with  his  followers 
to  the  Roman  camp,  and  was  dismissed  to  enjoy 
the  servile  honours  of  the  Byzantine  court.'  From 
Phegium  to  Naples,  the  fleet  and  army  of  Bdisa- 
rius,  almost  always  in  view  of  each  other,  advanced 
near  three  hundred  miles  along;  the  sea-eoast.  The 
])cople  of  Uruttium,  Lucania,  and  Campania,  who 
abhorred  the  name  and  religion  of  the  Goths,  em- 
braced the  specious  excuse,  that  their  ruined  walls 
were  incapable  of  defence  ;  the  soldiers  paid  a  just 
equivalent  for  a  plentiful  market ;  and  curiosity 
alone  interrupted  the  peaceful  occupations  of  the 
husbandman  or  artificer.  Naples,  which  has  swell- 
ed to  a  great  and  populous  capital,  long  cherished 
the  language  and  manners  of  a  Grecian  colony  ;' 
and  the  choice  of  Virgil  had  ennobled  this  elegant 
retreat,  which  attracted  the  lovers  of  repose  and 
study,  from  the  noise,  the  smoke,  and  the  laborious 
opulence  of  Rome."  As  soon  as  the  place  was  in- 
vested by  sea  and  land,  Belisarius  gave  audience 
to  the  deputies  of  the  people,  who  e.xhorted  him  to 
disregard  a  conquest  unworthy  of  his  arms,  to  seek 
the  Gothic  king  in  a  field  of  battle,  and,  after  his 
victory,  to  claim,  as  the  sovereign  of  Rome,  the 
allegiance  of  the  dependent  cities.  "  When  I  treat 
with  my  enemies,"  replied  the  Roman  chief,  with  a 
haughty  smile,  "  I  am  more  accustomed  to  give 
than  to  receive  counsel :  but  I  hold  in  one  hand 
inevitable  ruin,  and  in  the  other,  peace  and  free- 
dom, such  as  .Sicily  now  enjoys."  The  impatience 
of  delay  urged  him  to  grant  the  most  liberal  terms ; 
his  honour  secured  their  performance  :  but  Naples 
was  divided  into  two  factions  ;  and  the  Greek  de- 
mocracy was  inflamed  by  their  orators,  who,  with 
much  spirit  and  some  truth,  represented  to  the  mul- 
titude, that  the  Goths  would  punish  their  defection, 
and  that  Belisarius  himself  must  esteem  their  loy- 
ally and  valour.  Their  deliberations,  however,  were 
not  perfectly   free  ;    the  city  was   commanded   by 

and  liis  first  ar-i  coincides  with  Uic  first  of  April  5.15,  and  not  53(>,  -ic- 
cordinfj  to  th,'  Annals  of  Raronins.  (I'asji  Crit.  torn.  it.  p.  555.  who  is 
lullowfd  by  Mnratnri  and  the  editors  of  Si^roriins.)  Vet  in  some  pas. 
sa;.'e8  we  are  at  a  loss  to  reeoneih"  the  dates  of  Procopilis  with  himself, 
and  with  the  Chronicle  of  Marcellinus. 

T  Tile  series  of  the  tirst  Gothic  war  is  represented  by  Procopins  ().  i. 
•:.  5—29.  I.  ii.  c.  1—31).  I.  iil,  c.  I.)  till  the  captivity  ofVitiRfs.  With 
the  aid  rif  Sigonins  (Opp,  torn.  i.  de.  Imp.  Occident.  1.  xvii.  xviii.)aiKl 
IVIuratori,  (Annali  il'llalia,  torn,  v.)  I  have  gleaned  some  few  additional 
facts. 

s  Jornandes,  de  Rehiis  Gtticis,  c.  GO.  p.  702.  edit.  Grot,  and  torn.  i. 
p.  221.  Mnratori,  de  Success.  Rejjn.  p.  241. 

t  Nero  (says  Tacitus.  Annal.  xv.  35.)  Neapolim  quasi  Gra-cam 
iirhem  dtli^'it.  One  hundred  and  fitly  years  afterwards,  in  Ihe  lime  of 
S'i'timins  Severus,  the  Udlemsm  of  'the  Neapolitans  is  praised  hy 
I  hllostratus:  7£voc  'liAXnvtc  aai  utiisik,  itthv  Km  Tcir  ffwoudat  Tftjv 
Ao-^i,,,.  'LXAnviito*  cttTt.     (Icon.  1.  i.  p.  76.3.  edit,  Olear.) 

u  The  otium  of  Naples  is  praised  by  the  Roman  poets,  hy  Virgil, 


eight  hundred  barbarians,  whose  wives  and  children 
were  detained  at  Ravenna  as  the  pledge  of  their 
fidelity  ;  and  even  the  .lews,  who  were  rich  and 
numerous,  resisted,  with  desperate  enthusiasm,  the 
intolerant  laws  of  Justinian.  In  a  much  later  pe- 
riod, the  circumference  of  Naples"  measured  only 
two  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty-three  paces  :>' 
the  fortifications  were  defended  by  prcci|)iccs  or  the 
sea  ;  when  the  atiucducts  were  intercepted,  a  sup- 
ply of  water  might  be  drawn  from  wells  and  foun- 
tains ;  and  the  stock  of  provisions  was  suliicient  to 
consume  the  patience  of  the  besiegers.  At  the  end 
of  twenty  days,  that  of  Belisarius  was  almost  ex- 
hausted, and  he  had  reconciled  himself  to  the  dis- 
grace of  abandoning  the  siege,  that  he  might  march, 
before  the  winter  season,  against  Rome  and  the 
Gothic  king.  But  his  anxiety  was  relieved  by  the 
bold  curiosity  of  an  Isaurian,  who  explored  the  dry 
channel  of  an  aqueduct,  and  secretly  reported,  that 
a  passage  might  be  perforated  to  introduce  a  file  of 
armed  soldiers  into  the  heart  of  the  city.  When 
the  work  had  been  silently  executed,  the  humane 
general  risked  the  discovery  of  his  secret,  by  a  last 
and  fruitless  admonition  of  the  impending  danger. 
In  the  darkness  of  the  night,  four  hundred  Romans 
entered  the  aqueduct,  raised  themselves  by  a  rope, 
which  they  fastened  to  an  olive  tree,  into  the  house 
or  garden  of  a  solitary  matron,  sounded  their  trum- 
pets, surprised  the  sentinels,  and  gave  admittance 
to  their  companions,  who  on  all  sides  scaled  the 
walls,  and  burst  open  the  gates  of  the  city.  Every 
crime  which  is  punished  by  social  justice,  was 
practised  as  the  rights  of  war  ;  the  Huns  were  dis- 
tinguished by  cruelty  and  sacrilege,  and  Belisarius 
alone  appeared  in  the  .streets  and  chinches  of  Na- 
ples, to  moderate  the  calamities  which  he  predicted. 
"  The  gold  and  silver,"  he  repeatedly  exclaimed, 
"  are  the  just  rewards  of  your  valour.  But  spare 
the  inhabitants,  (hey  are  christians,  they  are  sup- 
pliants, they  are  now  your  fellow-subjects.  Restore 
the  children  to  their  parents,  the  wives  to  their 
husbands  ;  and  show  them  by  your  generosity,  of 
what  friends  they  have  obstinately  deprived  them- 
selves." The  city  was  saved  by  the  virtue  and 
authority  of  its  conqueror  ;'  and  when  the  Neapoli- 
tans returned  to  their  houses,  they  found  some  con- 
solation in  the  secret  enjoyment  of  their  hidden 
treasures.  The  barbarian  garrison  enlisted  in  the 
service  of  the  emperor  ;  Apulia  and  Calabria, 
delivered  from  the  odious  presence  of  the  Goths, 

Horace,  Silius  Italicus,  and  Statins.  (Clover.  Ital.  Ant.  1.  ir.  p.  I14n, 
II.W.)  In  an  elejant  epistle,  (Sylv.  I,  iii.  .V  p.  94— OS.  edit.  Markland,) 
Statins  undertakes  the  difficult  task  of  drawing  his  wife  from  the  plea- 
sures of  Rome  to  that  calm  retreat. 

X  This  measure  was  taken  by  Roger  I.  after  the  conquest  of  Nafiles, 
(A.  X)  1139.)  which  he  made  the  capital  of  his  new  kingdom.  (Giannone, 
Istoria  Civile,  torn.  ii.  p.  I(>9.)  That  city,  the  third  in  christian  Kilrope, 
is  now  at  least  twelve  miles  in  circumference,  (Jul.  Ciesar.  Capaccii. 
Hist.  Neapol.  1.  i.  p.  47.) and  contains  more  inhabitants  (350,000)  in  a 
yiveii  s|iace,  than  any  other  spot  in  the  known  world. 

y  Not  geometrical,  hut  common,  paces  or  slep.s,  of  22  French  inches : 
(D'Aiiville,  Mesures  Itineraries,  p.  7,  8.)  the  2363  do  not  make  an 
Eu;.'lish  mile. 

*  Belisarius  was  reproved  bv  pope  Silverins  for  the  massacre._  He 
repeopled  Naples,  and  imported  colonies  of  African  captives  into  Sicily, 
Cal.ibria,  and  Apulia.  (Hist.  Miscell.  I.  xvl.  in  Muratori,  torn.  i.  p.  106, 
107.) 
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Vitiges,  king  of 

Italy, 

A.  D.  536. 

Auffust — 

A.  D.  540. 


acknowledsced  his  dominion  ;  and  the  tusks  of  the 
Calydoniau  boar,  which  were  still  sliown  at  Benc- 
ventum,  are  curiously  described  by  the  historian  of 
Belisarius.* 

The  faithful  soldiers  and  citizens  of 
Naples  had  expected  their  deliverance 
from  a  prince,  who  remained  the  in- 
active and  almost  indill'erent  spectator 
of  their  ruin.  Theodatus  secured  his  person  within 
the  walls  of  Rome,  while  his  cavalry  advanced  forty 
miles  on  the  Appian  way,  and  encamped  in  tlie 
Pomptine  marshes ;  which,  by  a  canal  of  nineteen 
miles  in  length,  had  been  recently  drained,  and  con- 
verted into  excellent  pastures-ii  But  the  principal 
forces  of  the  Goths  were  dispersed  in  Dalmatia, 
Venctia,  and  Gaul ;  and  the  feeble  mind  of  their 
king  was  confounded  by  the  unsuccessful  event  of 
a  divination,  which  seemed  to  presage  the  downfall 
of  his  empire.'  The  most  abject  slaves  have  ar^ 
raigned  the  guilt  or  weakness  of  an  unfortunate 
master.  The  character  of  Theodatus  was  rigorously 
scrutinized  by  a  free  and  idle  camp  of  barbarians, 
conscious  of  their  privilege  and  power :  he  was 
declared  unworthy  of  his  race,  his  nation,  and  his 
throne  ;  and  their  general  Vitiges,  whose  valour 
had  been  signalized  in  the  Illyrian  war,  was  raised 
with  unanimous  applause  on  the  bucklers  of  his 
companions.  On  the  first  rumour,  the  abdicated 
monarch  fled  from  the  justice  of  his  country ;  but  he 
was  pursued  by  private  revenge.  A  Goth  whom  he 
had  injured  in  his  love,  overtook  Theodatus  on  the 
Flaminian  way,  and,  regardless  of  his  unmanly 
cries,  slaughtered  him,  as  he  lay  prostrate  on  the 
ground,  like  a  victim  (says  the  historian)  at  the  foot 
of  the  altar.  The  choice  of  the  people  is  the  best 
and  purest  title  to  reign  over  them :  yet  such  is  the 
prejudice  of  every  age,  that  Vitiges  impatiently 
wished  to  return  to  Ravenna,  where  he  might  seize, 
with  the  reluctant  hand  of  the  daughter  of  Aniala- 
sonlha,  some  faint  shadow  of  hereditary  right.  A 
national  council  was  immediately  held,  and  the 
new  monarch  reconciled  the  impatient  spirit  of  the 
barbarians  to  a  measure  of  disgrace,  which  the 
misconduct  of  his  predecessor  rendered  wise  and 
indispensable.  The  Goths  consented  to  retreat  in 
the  presence  of  a  victorious  enemy  ;  to  delay  till  the 
next  spring  the  operations  of  offensive  war ;  to 
summon  their  scattered  forces  ;  to  relinquish  their 
distant  possessions,  and  to  trust  even  Rome  itself  to 
the  faith  of  its  inhabitants.  Leuderis,  an  aged 
warrior,  was  left  in  the  capital  with  four  thousand 
soldiers;  a  feeble  garrison,  which  might  have  se- 
conded the  zeal,  though  it  was  incapable  of  oppos- 

a  Beneventum  was  built  by  Diomede,  tbe  nepbew  of  Mcleagcr. 
(Cluvcr.  tora.  ii.  p.  1195.  1196.)  The  Caivdoiiian  hunt  is  a  piclurc  of 
savage  life.  (Ovid,  Melamorph.  I.  viii.)  Thirty  or  forty  heroes  were 
leajfoed  against  a  hog  ;  the  brutes  (not  the  hog)  quarrelled  with  a  lady 
for  the  head. 

b  The  Di'cennovium  is  strangely  confounded  by  Cluverius  (torn.  ii. 
p.  1007.)  with  the  river  Ufens.  It  was  in  truth  a  canal  of  nineteen 
miles,  from  Forum  Appii  to  Terracina,  on  which  Horace  embarked  in 
the  night.  The  Deccnnovium  which  is  nientioned  liy  I.ucan,  Dion 
Cassius,  and  Cassiod<u-ins,  has  been  sufficiently  ruinetl,  restored,  and 
obliterated.  (U'Anville,  Analyse  do  I'ltalie,  p,  185,  &c,) 

c  A  Jew  gratified  his  contempt  and  hatred  for  all  the  christians,  by 
eoctosing  three  bands,  each  of  ten  hogs,  and  discriiuinated  by  the  names 


ing  the  wishes,  of  the  Romans.  But  a  momentary 
enthiisiasra  of  religion  and  patriotism  was  kindled 
in  their  minds.  They  furiously  exclaimed,  that  the 
apostolic  throne  should  no  longer  be  profaned  by 
the  triumph  or  toleration  of  Arianism  ;  that  the 
tombs  of  the  Caesars  should  no  longer  be  trampled 
by  the  savages  of  the  north  ;  and,  witliout  reflecting, 
that  Italy  must  sink  into  a  province  of  Con.stanti- 
nople,  they  fondly  hailed  the  restoration  of  a  Roman 
emperor  as  a  new  aera  of  freedom  and  prosperity. 
The  deputies  of  the  pope  and  clergy,  of  the  senate 
and  people,  invited  the  lieutenant  of  Justinian  to 
accept  their  voluntary  allegiance,  and  to  enter  the 
city,  whose  gates  would  be  thrown  open  for  his 
reception.  As  soon  as  Belisarius  had  fortified  his 
new  conquests,  Naples  and  Cuma?,  he  advanced 
about  twenty  miles  to  the  banks  of  the  Vulturnus, 
contemplated  the  decayed  grandeur  of  Capua,  and 
halted  at  the  separation  of  the  Latin  and  Appian 
ways.  The  work  of  the  censor,  after  the  incessant 
use  of  nine  centuries,  still  preserved  its  primaeval 
beauty,  and  not  a  flaw  could  be  discovered  in  the 
large  polished  stones,  of  which  that  solid  though 
narrow  road  was  so  firmly  compacted.''  Belisarius, 
however,  preferred  the  Latin  way,  which,  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  sea  and  the  marshes,  skirted  in  a 
space  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  along  the 
foot  of  the  mountains.  His  enemies  Beiisariusenters 
had  disappeared :  when  he  made  his  a  d"536 
entrance  through  the  Asinarian  gate,  Dec.  lo. 
the  garrison  departed  without  molestation  along  the 
Flaminian  way ;  and  the  city,  after  sixty  years 
servitude,  was  delivered  from  the  yoke  of  the  bar- 
barians. Leuderis  alone,  from  a  motive  of  pride  or 
discontent,  refused  to  accompany  the  fugitives  ;  and 
the  Gothic  chief,  himself  a  trophy  of  the  victory, 
was  sent  with  the  keys  of  Rome  to  the  throne  of  the 
emperor  Justinian." 

The  first  days,  which  coincided  with    sice  of  Rome 
the  old  Saturnalia,   were  devoted   to    ''>', "iT  ^J"!"*'' 
mutual  congratulation  and  the  public         March. 
joy;  and  the  catholics  prepared  to  celebrate,  without 
a  rival,  the  approaching  festival  of  the  nativity  of 
Christ.     In  the   familiar  conversation   of  a  hero, 
the  Romans  acquired  some  notion  of  the  virtues 
which  history  ascribed  to  their  ancestors  ;  they  w  ere 
edified  by  the  apparent  respect  of  Belisarius  for  the 
successor   of   St.   Peter,   and    his   rigid   disci|)linc 
secured  in  the  midst  of  war  the  blessings  of  tran- 
quillity  and  justice.     They  applauded   the   rapid 
success  of  his  arms,  which  overran  the  adjacent 
country,  as  far  as  Narni,  Perusia,  and  Spoleto;  but 
they  trembled,  the  senate,  the  clergy,  and  tbe  un- 

of  Goths,  Greeks,  and  Romans.  Of  the  first,  almost  all  were  found 
dead — almost  all  the  .second  were  alive — of  the  third,  half  died,  and  tl»e 
rest  lost  their  bristles.     No  unsuitable  emblem  of  the  event. 

t\  Bergier  (Hist.  desGrandsCbeminsdes  Romains,  tom.  i.  p.  221— 228. 
440— 414.)  examines  the  structure  and  materials,  while  D'Auville  (Ana- 
lyse d'ltalie.  p.  200 — 213.)  defines  the  geographical  line. 

c  Of  the  first  recovery  of  Rome,  the  year  (53(>)  is  certain,  from  the 
series  of  events,  rather  than  tVom  the  corrupt  or  interpolated  text  of 
Procopius;  the  month  (December)  is  ascertained  by  F-vagrius;  (t.  iv. 
c.  10.)  aiul  the  rfat/  (the  tenth)  may  be  admitted  on  'the  slight  evidence 
of  rs'ieephorils  nillistus,  (1.  xvii.  c.  13.)  For  this  aectirate  chronoloiry, 
we  are  indebted  to  the  diligence  and  judgrocDt  of  Pa;:i,  (tom.  ii.  p.  559, 
560.) 
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warlike  pooplo,  as  soon  as  tlicy  understood  tliat  lie 
had  resolved,  and  would  speedily  be  reduced,  to 
sustain  a  sie^c  aitainst  tlic  powers  of  the  Gothic 
monarchy.  The  designs  of  Vitiges  were  executed, 
during  the  winter  season,  with  diligence  and  ell'ect. 
From  their  rustic  habitations,  from  their  distant 
garrisons,  the  Goths  assembled  at  Ravenna  for  the 
defence  of  their  country ;  and  such  were  their  num- 
bers, that  after  an  army  had  been  detached  for  the 
relief  of  Dalmatia,  one  hundre<l  and  lifty  thousand 
lighting  men  marched  under  the  royal  standard. 
According  to  the  degrees  of  rank  or  merit,  the 
Gothic  king  distributed  arms  and  horses,  rich  gifts, 
and  liberal  promises :  he  moved  along  the  Flami- 
nian  way,  declined  the  useless  sieges  of  Pcrusia 
and  Spokto,  respected  the  impregnable  rock  of 
Narni,  and  arrived  within  two  miles  of  Rome  at  the 
foot  of  the  Milvian  bridge.  The  narrow  passage 
was  fortilied  with  a  tower,  and  IJelisarius  had  com- 
puted the  value  of  the  twenty  days  which  must  be 
lost  in  the  construction  of  another  bridge.  But  the 
consternation  of  the  soldiers  of  the  tower,  who  either 
fled  or  deserted,  disappointed  his  hopes,  and  be- 
trayed his  person  into  the  most  imminent  danger. 
At  the  head  of  one  thousand  horse,  the  Roman 
general  sallied  from  the  Flaniinian  gate  to  mark 
the  ground  of  an  advantageous  position,  and  to 
survey  the  camp  of  the  barbarians;  but  wliile  he 
still  believed  them  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber, 
he  was  suddenly  encompassed  and  assaulted  by  their 
innumerable  sqnadrons.  The  fate  of  Italy  depended 
on  his  life  ;  and  the  deserters  pointed  to  the  con- 
.spicuous  horse,  a  bay,'  with  a  white  face,  which  he 
rode  on  that  memorable  day.  "  Aim  at  the  bay 
horse,"  was  the  universal  cry.  Every  bow  w  as  bent, 
every  javelin  was  directed,  against  that  fatal  object, 
and  the  command  was  repeated  and  obeyed  by 
thousands  who  were  ignorant  of  its  real  motive. 
The  bolder  barbarians  advanced  to  the  more  ho- 
nourable combat  of  swords  and  spears ;  and  the 
praise  of  an  enemy  has  graced  the  fall  of  Visandus, 
the  standard-bearer,^  who  maintained  his  foremost 
station,  till  he  was  pierced  with  thirteen  wounds, 
perhaps  by  the  hand  of  Helisarius  himself.  The 
Roman  general  was  strong,  active,  and  dexterous  : 
on  every  side  he  discharged  his  weighty  and  mortal 
strokes :  his  faithful  guards  imitated  his  valour, 
and  defended  his  person  ;  and  the  Goths,  after  the 
loss  of  a  thonsand  men,  fled  before  the  arms  of  a 
hero.  They  were  rashly  pursued  to  their  camp : 
and  the  Romans,  oppressed  by  multitudes,  made  a 
gradual  and  at  length  a  precipitate  retreat  to  the 
gates  of  the  city  :  the  gates  were  shut  against  the 
fugitives  ;  and  the  public  terror  was  increased,  by 
the  report,  that  Belisarius  was  slain.     His  countc- 

f  A  horse  of  a  hay  or  red  colour  w.w  styled  ipaKiot  by  the  Greeks, 
balam  by  Uic  barltarians,  and  spadix  by  the  Uoniatis.  lloiie-iti  spadices, 
aays  Virgil.  {Georcic.  I.  iii.  72.  with  the  Observations  of  Martin  and 
Hcync.)  l.wadt^  or  ^mov,  signifies  a  branch  of  tlie  palm-tree,  whose 
Dame,  ^oinf,  is  synonytDous  to  red.  (AuhisGelhus,  ii.  26.) 

p  I  interpret  /S.ntViXapioc,  not  xi  a  proper  name,  bnt  an  office,  stand- 
ard.bearer,  from  bandum,  (ve.\ilhim,'  a  barbaric  word  adopted  by  llie 
Greeks  and  Romans.  (Paul  Oiaeon.  1.  i.e.  20.  p.  760.  Grot.  Nomina 
Gothira,  p.  575.     Ducange,  Gloss.  Latin,  tom.  i.  p.  539,  .MO.) 

h  M.  D'Anvillc  has  given,  in  tlic  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  for  tlie 


nance  was  indeed  disfigured  by  sweat,  dust,  and 
blood  ;  his  voice  was  hoarse,  bis  strength  was  almost 
exhausted  ;  but  his  unconquerable  spirit  still  re- 
mained ;  he  imparted  that  spirit  to  his  desponding 
companions ;  and  their  last  desperate  charge  was 
felt  by  the  flying  barbarians,  as  if  a  new  army, 
vigorous  and  entire,  had  been  poured  from  the 
city.  The  Flaniinian  gate  was  thrown  valour  of 
open  to  a  real  triumph  ;  but  it  was  not  Belisarius. 
before  Helisarius  had  visited  every  post,  and  pro- 
vided for  the  public  safety,  that  he  could  be  per- 
suailed  by  his  wife  and  friends,  to  taste  the  needful 
refreshments  of  food  and  sleep.  In  the  more  im- 
proved state  of  the  art  of  war,  a  general  is  seldom 
required  or  even  permitted  to  display  the  personal 
prowess  of  a  soldier;  and  the  example  of  Belisarius 
may  be  added  to  the  rare  e.xamples  of  Henry  IV. 
of  Fyrrhus,  and  of  .\lexander. 

.'Vfter  this  first  and  unsuccessful  trial  nis  defence  of 
of  their  enemies,  the  whole  army  of  the  R^me. 
Goths  passed  the  Tiber,  and  formed  the  siege  of  the 
city,  which  continued  above  a  year,  till  their  final 
departure.  Whatever  fancy  may  conceive,  the 
severe  compass  of  the  geographer  defines  the  cir- 
cumference of  Rome  within  a  line  of  twelve  miles 
and  three  hundred  and  forty-five  paces ;  and  that 
circumference,  except  in  the  Vatican,  has  invariably 
been  the  same  from  the  triumph  of  .\ureliaii  to  the 
peaceful  but  obscure  reign  of  the  modern  popes."" 
But  in  the  day  of  her  greatness,  the  space  within 
her  walls  was  crowded  with  habitations  and  in- 
habitants ;  and  the  populous  suburbs,  that  stretched 
along  the  public  roads,  were  darted  like  so  many 
rays  from  one  common  centre.  Adversity  swept 
away  these  extraneous  ornaments,  and  left  naked 
and  desolate  a  considerable  part  even  of  the  seven 
hills.  Yet  Rome  in  its  present  state  eould  send  into 
the  field  above  thirty  thousand  males  of  ;i  military 
age;'  and,  notwithstanding  the  want  of  tliscipliiie 
and  exercise,  the  far  greater  part,  inured  to  the 
hardships  of  poverty,  might  be  capable  of  bearing 
arms  for  the  defence  of  their  country  and  religion. 
The  prudence  of  Belisarius  did  not  neglect  this  im- 
portant resource.  His  soldiers  were  relieved  by  the 
zeal  anil  diligence  of  the  people,  who  watched 
while  t.'ici/  slept,  and  laboured  while  tliei/  reposed  : 
he  accepted  the  voluntary  service  of  the  bravest  and 
most  indigent  of  the  Roman  youth  ;  and  the  com- 
panies of  townsmen  sometimes  represented,  in  a 
vacant  post,  the  presence  of  the  troops  which  had 
been  drawn  away  to  more  essential  duties.  But 
his  just  confidence  was  placed  in  the  veterans 
who  had  fought  uniler  his  banner  in  the  Persian 
and  -\frican  w  ars ;  and  although  that  gallant  band 
was  reduced  to  five  thousand  men,  he  undertook, 

year  17.')6,  (tom.  xxx.  p.  198—236.)  a  plan  of  Rome  on  a  smaller  scale, 
but  far  more  accurate  than  that  which  he  had  delineated  in  1738  for 
Rollings  history.  Experience  had  improved  his  knowledge  ;  and  instead 
of  Rossi's  topography,  he  used  the  new  and  excellent  map  of  Nolli. 
I^liny's  old  measure  of  thirteen  must  be  reduced  to  eight  miles.  It  is 
easier  to  alter  a  text,  than  to  remove  hills  or  buildings. 

'  In  the  year  1709,  I.ahat  [Voyages  en  Ilalie,  tom,  iii.  p.  218.) 
reckoned  1:18,568  cbiislian  souls,  besides  8  or  10,000  Jews — without 
souls!— In  the  year  1763,  the  uumbers  exceeded  lG0,0tW. 
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with  such  contemptible  numbers,  to  defend  a  circle 
of  twelve  miles,  against  an  army  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  barbarians.  In  the  walls  of 
Rome,  which  Belisarius  constructed  or  restored, 
the  materials  of  ancient  architecture  may  be  dis- 
cerned ;>=  and  the  whole  fortification  was  completed, 
except  in  a  chasm  still  extant  between  the  Pincian 
and  Flaminian  gates,  which  the  prejudices  of  the 
Goths  and  Romans  left  under  tlie  eflectual  guard 
of  St.  Peter  the  apostle.'  The  battlements  or  bas- 
tions were  shaped  in  sharp  angles;  a  ditch,  broad 
and  deep,  protected  the  foot  of  the  rampart;  and 
the  archers  on  the  rampart  were  assisted  by  military 
engines;  the  batista,  a  powerful  cross-bow,  which 
darted  short  but  massy  arrows  ;  the  onagri,  or  wild 
asses,  which,  on  the  principle  of  a  sling,  threw 
stones  and  bullets  of  an  enormous  size."  A  chain 
was  drawn  across  the  Tiber ;  the  arches  of  the  aque- 
ducts were  made  impervious,  and  the  mole  or 
sepulchre  of  Hadrian"  was  converted,  for  the  first 
time,  to  tlie  uses  of  a  citadel.  That  venerable 
structure,  which  contained  the  ashes  of  the  Anto- 
nines,  was  a  circular  turret  rising  from  a  quadran- 
gular basis  :  it  was  covered  with  the  white  marble 
of  Paros,  and  decorated  by  the  statues  of  gods  and 
heroes ;  and  the  lover  of  the  arts  must  read  with  a 
sigh,  that  the  works  of  Praxiteles  or  Lysippus  were 
torn  from  their  lofty  pedestals,  and  hurled  into  the 
ditch  on  the  heads  of  the  besiegers."  To  each  of 
his  lieutenants,  Belisarius  assigned  the  defence  of 
a  gate,  with  the  wise  and  peremptory  instruction, 
that,  whatever  might  be  the  alarm,  they  should 
steadily  adhere  to  their  respective  posts,  and  trust 
their  general  for  the  safety  of  Rome.  The  formidable 
host  of  the  Goths  was  insufficient  to  embrace  the 
ample  measure  of  the  city :  of  the  fourteen  gates,  seven 
only  were  invested  from  the  Prsenestine  to  the  Fla- 
minian way  ;  and  Vitiges  divided  his  troops  into  six 
camps,  each  of  which  was  fortified  with  a  ditch  and 
rampart.  On  the  Tuscan  side  of  the  river,  a  seventh 
encampment  was  formed  in  the  field  or  circus  of  the 
Vatican,  for  the  important  purpose  of  command- 
ing the  Milvian  bridge  and  the  course  of  the  Tiber ; 
but  they  approached  with  devotion  the  adjacent 
church  of  St.  Peter;  and  the  threshold  of  the 
holy  apostles  was  respected  during  the  siege  by  a 
cliristian  enemy.  In  the  ages  of  victory,  as  often  as 
the  senate  decreed  some  distant  conquest,  the  con- 
sul denounced  hostilities,  by  unbarring,  in  solemn 
pomp,  the  gates  of  the  temple  of  Janus-i"  Domestic 
war  now  rendered  the  admonition  superfluous,  and 
the  ceremony  was  superseded  by  the  establi.shment 


V  The  accurate  eye  of  Nardiiii  (Roma  Antica,  I.  i.  c.  viii.  p.  31.) 
could  distinL;iiish  the  tumuttuarie  opera  di  Balisario. 

I  Tile  iiiisure  and  leanin;;  iu  the  upper  part  nf  the  wall,  which  Pro. 
copiusobserved,  (Goth.  1.  i,  c,  13.)  is  visible  to  the  present  hour.  (Doiiat. 
Roma  Vetus,  1.  i.  c.  17.  p.  53.  54.) 

m  Lipsius  (i/pp,  torn,  iii,  Poliorcet.  1.  hi.)  was  ignorant  nf  this  clear 
and  conspicuous  passage  of  Procopius.  (Goth.  1.  i.  c.  21.)  The  euK'ue 
was  named  oi.a7paf,  the  wild  ass,  a  calcitrando.  (Hen.  Steph.  Thcsaur. 
Lill;;ute  Gr«c.  torn.  ii.  p.  1340,  1.341.  torn.  iii.  p.  877.)  I  have  seen  an 
ingenious  model,  contrived  and  executed  by  general  Melville,  which 
imitates  or  surpasses  the  art  of  antiquity. 

n  The  description  of  this  uKiusuUum,  or  mole,  in  Procopiu.s,  (1.  i.  c. 
^'j.)  is  the  first  and  best.  The  height  above  the  walls  axci^ov  ev  XiCoe 
fioXnv.    On  Nolli's  great  plan,  the  sides  measure  260  Kuglish  feet. 


of  a  new  religion.  But  the  brazen  temple  of  Janus 
was  Ifcft  standing  in  the  forum  ;  of  a  size  sufficient 
only  to  contain  the  statue  of  the  god,  five  cubits  in 
height,  of  a  human  form,  but  with  two  faces  directed 
to  the  east  and  west.  The  double  gates  were  like- 
wise of  brass  ;  and  a  fruitless  effort  to  turn  them  on 
their  rusty  hinges,  revealed  the  scandalous  secret, 
that  some  Romans  were  still  attached  to  the  super- 
stition of  their  ancestors. 

Eighteen  days  were  employed  by  the  Repulses  a  gene- 
besiegers,   to   provide  all  the  instru-  r^'  f»ault  of  the 

°        '  *^  Goths. 

ments  of  attack  which  antiquity  had 
invented.  Fascines  were  prepared  to  fill  the  ditches, 
scaling-ladders  to  ascend  the  walls.  The  largest 
trees  of  the  forest  supplied  the  timbers  of  four  bat- 
tering-rams ;  their  heads  were  armed  with  iron ; 
they  were  suspended  by  ropes,  and  each  of  them 
was  worked  by  the  labour  of  fifty  men.  The  lofty 
wooden  turrets  moved  on  wheels  or  rollers,  and 
formed  a  spacious  platform  of  the  level  of  the  ram- 
part. On  the  morning  of  the  nineteenth  day,  a 
general  attack  was  made  from  the  Praenestine  gate 
to  the  Vatican  :  seven  Gothic  columns,  with  their 
military  engines,  advanced  to  the  assault ;  and  the 
Romans  who  lined  the  ramparts,  listened  with 
doubt  and  anxiety  to  the  cheerful  assurances  of 
their  commander.  As  soon  as  the  enemy  approached 
the  ditch,  Belisarius  himself  drew  the  first  arrow  ; 
and  such  was  his  strength  and  dexterity,  that  he 
transfixed  the  foremost  of  the  barbarian  leaders.  A 
shout  of  applause  and  victory  was  re-echoed  along 
the  wall.  He  drew  a  second  arrow,  and  the  stroke 
was  followed  with  the  same  success  and  the  same 
acclamation.  The  Roman  general  then  gave  the 
word,  that  the  archers  should  aim  at  the  teams  of 
oxen  ;  they  were  instantly  covered  with  mortal 
wounds ;  the  towers  which  they  drew  remained 
useless  and  immovable,  and  a  single  moment  dis- 
concerted the  laborious  projects  of  the  king  of  the 
Goths.  After  this  disappointment,  Vitiges  still 
continued,  or  feigned  to  continue,  the  assault  of  the 
Salarian  gate,  that  he  might  divert  the  attention  of 
his  adversary,  while  his  principal  forces  more  stre- 
nuously attacked  the  Pra;uestine  gate  and  the  se- 
pulchre of  Hadrian,  at  the  distance  of  three  miles 
from  each  other.  Near  the  former,  the  double 
walls  of  the  Vivariumi  were  low  or  broken;  the 
fortifications  of  the  latter  were  feebly  guarded  :  tlie 
vigour  of  the  Goths  was  excited  by  the  hope  of 
victory  and  spoil  ;  and  if  a  single  post  had  given 
way,  the  Romans,  and  Rome  itself,  were  irrecover- 
ably lost.     This  perilous  day  was  the  most  glorious 


o  Praxiteles  excelled  in  Fauns,  and  that  of  Athens  was  his  own 
masterpiece.  Rome  now  contams  above  thirty  of  the  same  character. 
When  the  ditch  of  St.  Angelo  was  cleansed  under  Irban  VIII.  the 
wt.rkmen  foiuid  the  sleeping  Faun  of  the  Barberini  palace  ;  but  a  leg, 
a  thigh,  and  the  right  arm,  had  been  broken  from  that  beautiful  statue. 
(Winkelman,  Hist,  del' Art.  torn.  ii.  p.  52,53.  lorn.  iii.  p.  2l>i.) 

p  Procopius  has  given  the  iKst  description  of  the  temple  of  Janus,  a 
national  deity  of  !,alinm.  {Heyne.  Kxctirs.  v.  ad  1.  vii.  .Eneid.)  It 
was  nnre  a  gate  iu  the  primitive  city  of  Romulusand  Noma.  (Nardini, 
p.  13.  25'>.  32-').)  Virgd  has  described  the  ancient  rite,  like  a  i>oet  and 
an  anti<|u:irian. 

q  f'ifariiim  was  an  angle  in  the  new  wall  enclosed  for  wild  beasts. 
(Procopius,  <;«ith.  I.  i.  c.  33.)    The  spot  is  still  visible  in  Nardini,  (I.  jv. 

*'  'h*s  great  plan  of  Rome. 


c.  5.  p.  t'ly.  imt.)  and  Nolh*s  great  pla 
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in  tlic  life  of  Iklisarius.  Amidst  tiinuilt  and  dis- 
may, the  wliole  plan  of  tlif  attack  and  defence  was 
distinctly  present  to  liis  mind  ;  lie  observed  tlie 
changes  of  each  instant,  weighed  every  possible 
advantage,  transported  his  person  to  the  scenes  of 
danger,  and  communicated  his  spirit  in  calm  and 
decisive  orders.  The  contest  was  fiercely  main- 
tained from  the  morning  to  the  evening;  the  (Jollis 
were  repulsed  on  all  sides,  and  each  liuman  miglil 
boast,  that  he  had  vanijuished  thirty  barbarians,  if 
the  strange  disproportion  of  numbers  were  not 
counterbalanced  by  the  merit  of  one  man.  Thirty 
thousand  Goths,  according  to  the  confession  of  their 
own  chiefs,  perished  in  this  bloody  action  ;  and  the 
multitude  of  the  wounded  was  e(|ual  to  that  of  the 
slain.  When  they  advanced  to  the  assault,  their 
close  disorder  sufl'ered  not  a  javelin  to  fall  w  ithout 
cflect ;  and  as  tliey  retired,  the  populace  of  the  city 
joined  the  pursuit,  and  slaughtered,  with  impunity, 
the  backs  of  their  (lying  enemies.  Bcli- 
sarius  instantly  sallied  from  the  gates; 
and  while  the  soldiers  chanted  his  name  and  victory, 
the  hostile  engines  of  war  were  reduced  to  ashes. 
Such  was  the  loss  and  consternation  of  the  Goths, 
that,  from  this  day,  the  siege  of  Rome  degenerated 
into  a  tedious  and  indolent  blockade;  and  they 
were  incessantly  harassed  by  the  Roman  general, 
who,  in  frequent  skirmishes,  destroyed  above  five 
thousand  of  their  bravest  troops.  Their  cavalry  w  as 
unpractised  in  the  use  of  the  bow  ;  their  archers 
served  on  foot ;  and  this  divided  force  was  incapable 
of  contending  with  their  adversaries,  whose  lances 
and  arrows,  at  a  distance,  or  at  hand,  were  alike 
formidable.  The  consummate  skill  of  Belisarius 
embraced  the  favourable  opportunities :  and  as  he 
chose  the  ground  and  the  moment,  as  he  pressed 
the  charge  or  sounded  the  retreat,'  the  squadrons 
which  he  detached  were  seldom  unsuccessful.  These 
partial  advantages  diffused  an  impatient  ardour 
among  the  soldiers  and  people,  who  began  to  feel 
the  hardships  of  a  siege,  and  to  disregard  the  dan- 
gers of  a  general  engagement.  Each  plebeian  con- 
ceived himself  to  be  a  hero,  and  the  infantry,  who, 
since  the  decay  of  discipline,  were  rejected  from  the 
line  of  battle,  aspired  to  the  ancient  honours  of  the 
Roman  legion.  Belisarius  praised  the  spirit  of  his 
troops,  condemned  their  presumption,  yielded  to 
their  clamours,  and  prepared  the  remedies  of  a 
defeat,  the  possibility  of  which  he  alone  had  courage 
to  suspect.  In  the  qviarler  of  the  Vatican,  the 
Romans  prevailed  ;  and  if  the  irreparable  moments 
had  not  been  wasted  in  the  pillage  of  the  camp, 
they  might  have  occupied  the  Milvian  bridge,  and 
charged  in  the  rear  of  the  Gothic  host.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  Tiber,  Belisarius  advanced  from 
the  Pineian  and  Salarian  gates.  But  his  army, 
four  thousand  soldiers  perhaps,  was  lost  in  a  spa- 
cious plain  ;  they  were  encompassed  and  oppressed 
by  fresh  multitudes,  who  continually  relieved  the 

r  For  the  Roman  trtim[iet  and  its  various  notes,  consult  Lipsius,  de 
Militia  Romaiia.  ((»li[i.  loin.  iii.  1,  iv.  Dialog.  X.  p.  125—129.)  A  mode 
ordistinguishiiiK  the  charge  by  the  liorse-trunipet  of  solid  brass,  and 


broken  ranks  of  the  barbarians.  The  valiant  leaders 
of  the  infantry  were  unskilled  to  eomiuer  ;  they  died  : 
the  retreat  (a  hasty  retreat)  was  covered  by  the  pru- 
dence of  the  general,  and  the  victors  started  back 
with  affright  from  the  formidable  aspect  of  an  armed 
rampart.  The  reputation  of  Belisarius  was  unsul- 
lied by  a  defeat ;  and  the  vain  confidence  of  the 
(lotlis  was  not  less  serviceable  to  his  designs,  than 
the  rcitcntanee  and  modesty  of  the  Roman  troops. 

From  the   moment   that  Belisarius    Distress  of  the 
had  determined  to  sustain  a  siege,  his  '"'y- 

assiduous  care  provided  Rome  against  the  danger 
of  famine,  more  dreadful  than  the  Gothic  arms. 
An  extraordinary  supply  of  corn  was  imported  from 
Sicily  :  the  harvests  of  Campania  and  Tuscany  were 
forcibly  swept  for  the  use  of  the  city  ;  and  the  rights 
of  private  property  were  infringed  by  the  strong 
plea  of  the  public  safety.  It  might  easily  be  fore- 
seen that  the  enemy  would  intercept  the  aqueducts  ; 
and  the  cessation  of  the  water-mills  was  the  first 
inconvenience,  which  was  speedily  removed  by 
mooring  large  vessels,  and  fixing  mill-stones  in  the 
current  of  the  river.  The  stream  was  soon  embar- 
rassed by  the  trunks  of  trees,  and  polluted  with 
dead  bodies :  yet  so  ell'ectual  were  the  precautions 
of  the  Roman  general,  that  the  waters  of  the  Tyber 
still  continued  to  give  motion  to  the  mills  and  drink 
to  the  inhabitants :  the  more  distant  quarters  w  ere 
supplied  from  domestic  wells ;  and  a  besieged  city 
might  support,  without  impatience,  the  privation  of 
her  public  baths.  A  large  portion  of  Rome,  from 
the  Pra>nestine  gate  to  the  church  of  St.  Paul,  was 
never  invested  by  the  Goths  ;  their  excursions  were 
restrained  by  the  activity  of  the  Moorish  troops  : 
the  navigation  of  the  Tyber,  and  the  Latin,  Appian, 
and  Ostian  ways,  were  left  free  and  unmolested  for 
the  introduction  of  corn  and  cattle,  or  the  retreat  of 
the  inhabitants,  who  sought  a  refuge  in  Campania 
or  Sicily.  Anxious  to  relieve  himself  from  a  use- 
less and  devouring  multitude,  Belisarius  issued  his 
peremptory  orders  for  the  instant  departure  of  the 
women,  the  children,  and  slaves;  required  his 
soldiers  to  dismiss  their  male  and  female  attend- 
ants, and  regulated  their  allowance,  that  one  moiety 
should  be  given  in  provisions,  and  the  other  in 
money.  His  foresight  was  justified  by  the  increase 
of  the  public  distress,  as  soon  as  the  Goths  had 
occupied  two  important  posts  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rome.  By  the  loss  of  the  port,  or,  as  it  is  now 
called,  the  city  of  Porto,  he  was  deprived  of  the 
country  on  the  right  of  the  Tyber,  and  the  best  com- 
munication with  the  sea ;  and  he  reflected  with 
grief  and  anger,  that  three  hundred  men,  could  he 
have  spared  such  a  feeble  band,  might  have  de- 
fended its  impregnable  works.  Seven  miles  from 
the  capital,  between  the  Appian  and  the  Latin  ways, 
two  principal  a(|ueduets  crossing,  and  again  cross- 
ing each  other,  enclosed  within  their  solid  and  lofty 
aiches  a  fortified  space,"  where  Vitiges  established 

the  retreat  by  the  foot-lnimpct  of  leather  and  light  wood,  was  recom- 
mended by  Procopius,  and  adopted  by  Belisarius  {Goth.  1.  ii.  c.  23.) 
s  I'rocopius  (Goth.  I.  ii.  c.  3.)  has  forgot  to  name  these  aqueducts: 
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a  camp  of  seven  tliousand  Goths  to  intercept  the 
convoys  of  Sicily  and  Campania.  The  granaries  of 
Rome  were  insensibly  exhausted,  the  adjacent 
country  had  been  wasted  with  fire  and  sword  ;  such 
scanty  supplies  as  might  yet  be  obtained  by  hasty 
excursions,  were  the  reward  of  valour,  and  the  pur- 
chase of  wealth  :  the  forage  of  the  horses,  and  the 
bread  of  the  soldiers,  never  failed;  but  in  the  last 
months  of  the  siege,  the  people  were  exposed  to  the 
miseries  of  scarcity,  unwholesome  food,'  and  con- 
tagious disorders.  Belisarius  saw  and  pitied  their 
sufferings;  but  he  had  foreseen,  and  he  watched, 
the  decay  of  their  loyalty,  and  the  progress  of  their 
discontent.  Adversity  had  awakened  the  Romans 
from  the  dreams  of  grandeur  and  freedom,  and 
taught  them  the  humiliating  lesson,  that  it  was  of 
small  moment  to  their  real  happiness,  whether  the 
name  of  their  master  was  derived  from  the  Gothic 
or  the  Latin  language.  The  lieutenant  of  Justinian 
listened  to  their  just  complaints,  but  he  rejected 
with  disdain  the  idea  of  flight  or  capitulation  ;  re- 
pressed their  clamorous  impatience  for  battle  ; 
amused  them  with  the  prospect  of  sure  and  speedy 
relief;  and  secured  himself  and  the  city  from  the 
efi'ecfs  of  their  despair  or  treachery.  Twice  in 
each  month  he  changed  the  station  of  the  officers 
to  whom  the  custody  of  the  gates  was  committed  : 
the  various  precautions,  of  patroles,  watch-words, 
lights,  and  music,  were  repeatedly  employed  to 
discover  whatever  passed  on  the  ramparts ;  out- 
guards  were  posted  beyond  the  ditch,  and  the  trusty 
vigilance  of  dogs  supplied  the  more  doubtful  fide- 
lity of  mankind.  A  letter  was  intercepted,  which 
assured  the  king  of  the  Goths,  that  the  Asinarian 
gate,  adjoining  to  the  Lateran  church,  should  be 
Exile  of  pope  secretly  opened  to  his  troops.  On  tlic 
a'' d"^537  pioof  or  suspicion  of  treason,  several 
Ncv.  17.  senators  were  banished,  and  the  pope 
Sylverius  was  summoned  to  attend  the  representa- 
tive of  his  sovereign,  at  his  head-quarters  in  the 
Pincian  palace."  The  ecclesiastics  who  followed 
their  bishop,  were  detained  in  the  first  or  second 
apartment,'^  and  he  alone  was  admitted  to  the  pre- 
sence of  Belisarius.  The  conqueror  of  Rome  and 
Carthage  was  modestly  seated  at  the  feet  of  An- 
tonina,  who  reclined  on  a  stately  couch  :  the  general 
was  silent,  but  the  voice  of  reproach  and  menace 
issued  from  the  mouth  of  his  imperious  wife.  Ac- 
cused by  credible  witnesses,  and  the  evidence  of 
his  own  subscription,  the  successor  of  St.  Peter 
was  despoiled  of  his  pontifical  ornaments,  clad  in 
the  mean  habit  of  a  monk,  and  embarked,  without 

nor  can  such  a  double  intersection,  at  snrli  a  distance  from  Rome,  be 
clearly  ascertained  from  the  writings  of  Frontinus  Fabretti  and  Escbi- 
Itard,  de  Aqnisand  de  A;;ro  Romano,  or  from  the  local  maps  of  Lameli 
and  Cingolaiii.  Seven  or  eiyht  miles  from  tlie  city,  (50  st,ulia,}  on  the 
road  to  Alljano,  between  the  Latin  and  Appian  ways,  1  discern  titc 
remains  of  an  aqnednct,  (probably  the  Septimian,)  a  series  (630  paces) 
of  arelles  twenty. five  feet  high,  (ix^ijAy,  fauynv.) 

t  They  made  sausi!;es,  uW.iTut,  of  mule's  ilesh  :  unwholesome,  if 
the  animals  had  died  of  the  plague.  Otherwise  the  famous  Bologna 
s.iusaces  arc  said  to  be  made  of  ass  flesh.  (Vovases  de  LalKit,  tom.  ii. 
p.  218.) 

"1  The  name  of  the  place,  the  hill,  and  the  adjoining  Jjate,  were  all 
derived  from  the  senator  Pincius.  Some  recent  vesti;;es  of  temples 
and  churches  are  now  smoothed  in  the  garden  of  the  .Minims  of  the 
Triniti  del  Monte.  (Nardini,  1.  iv.  c.  7.  p.  196.  Eschinard,  p.  209,  210. 
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delay,  for  a  distant  e.xile  in  the  east.  At  the  em- 
peroh's  command,  the  clergy  of  Rome  proceeded  to 
the  choice  of  a  new  bishop ;  and  after  a  solemn 
invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  elected  the  deacon 
Vigilius,  who  had  purchased  the  papal  throne  by  a 
bribe  of  two  hundred  pounds  of  gold.  The  profit, 
and  consequently  the  guilt,  of  this  simony,  was 
imputed  to  Belisarius :  but  the  hero  obeyed  the 
orders  of  his  wife ;  Antonina  served  the  passions 
of  the  empress  ;  and  Theodora  lavished  her  trea- 
sures, in  the  vain  hope  of  obtaining  a  pontiff  hostile 
or  indifl'erent  to  the  council  of  Chalcedon.*" 

The  epistle  of  Belisarius  to  the  era-  Deliveranceof 
peror  announced  his  victory,  his  dan-  ""^  "^^■ 
ger,  and  his  resolution.  "  .^.ceording  to  your 
commands,  we  Iiave  entered  the  dominions  of  the 
Goths,  and  reduced  to  your  obedience,  Sicily, 
Campania,  and  the  city  of  Rome ;  but  the  loss  of 
these  conquests  will  be  more  disgraceful  than  their 
acquisition  was  glorious.  Hitherto  we  have  suc- 
cessfully fought  against  the  multitudes  of  the 
barbarians,  but  their  multitudes  may  finally  prevail. 
Victory  is  the  gift  of  Providence,  but  the  reputation 
of  kings  and  generals  depends  on  the  success  or 
the  failure  of  their  designs.  Permit  me  to  speak 
with  freedom  :  if  you  wish  that  we  should  live,  send 
us  subsistence  ;  if  you  desire  that  we  should  con- 
quer, send  us  arms,  horses,  and  men.  The  Ro- 
mans have  received  us  as  friends  and  deliverers : 
but  in  our  present  distress,  thei/  will  be  either  be- 
trayed by  their  confidence,  or  we  shall  be  oppressed 
by  their  treachery  and  hatred.  For  myself,  my  life 
is  consecrated  to  your  service  ;  it  is  yours  to  reflect, 
whether  my  death  in  this  situation  will  contribute 
to  the  glory  and  prosperity  of  your  reign."  Per- 
haps that  reign  would  have  been  equally  prosperous, 
if  the  peaceful  master  of  the  east  had  abstained 
from  the  conquest  of  Africa  and  Italy  :  but  as  Jus- 
tinian was  ambitious  of  fame,  he  made  some  efforts, 
they  were  feeble  and  languid,  to  support  and  rescue 
his  victorious  general.  A  reinforcement  of  sixteen 
hundred  Sclavonians  and  Huns  was  led  by  Martin 
and  Valerian  ;  and  as  they  had  reposed  during  the 
winter  season  in  the  harbours  of  Greece,  the  strength 
of  the  men  and  horses  was  not  impaired  by  the 
fatigues  of  a  sea-voyage  ;  and  they  distinguished 
their  valour  in  the  first  sally  against  the  besiegers. 
About  the  time  of  the  summer  solstice,  Euthalius 
landed  at  Terracina  with  large  sums  of  money  for 
the  payment  of  the  troops:  he  cautiously  proceeded 
along  the  Appian  way,  and  this  convoy  entered 
Rome  through  the  gate  Capena,"  while  Belisarius, 

the  old  plan  of  ButTalino,  and  the  preat  plan  of  Nolli.)  Belisarius  had 
tixed  his  station  between  the  Pincian  and  Salarian  gates.  (Procop. 
Golh.  1.  i.  c.  15) 

X  From  the  mention  of  the  primum  et  secundum  velum,  it  should 
seem  that  Belisarius.  even  in  a  s:ci;e,  repres-ented  the  emperor,  and 
maintnined  the  proud  ceremonial  of  the  By/antine  palace. 

y  Of  this  act  of  sacrileye,  l*rocopius  (Goth.  1.  i.  c.  25  )  is  a  dry  and 
reluctant  wilnes.s.  The  narratives  of  l.itieratus  (Brcviarium,  c.  22.) 
and  Anastasius  (de  Vit.  Pont.  p.  ;Ji)  )  are  charncterislic,  but  passionate. 
Hear  the  executions  of  Cardinal  Baronius  ;  {A.  D.  .VJti,  No.  123.  A.  D. 
538,  No.  4 — 2lt.)  portentum,  facinus  omni  cxecrationedignum. 

t  The  old  Capena  was  ren^oved  by  .\urelian  to.  or  near,  the  modern 
gate  of  SI.  Sebastian,  (see  Nolli's  plan.)  That  memorable  spot  has  been 
consecrated  by  the  Egeriau  grove,  tlie  memory  of  Nun)a,  triumplial 
arches,  the  sepulchres  of  the  Scjpios,  Metelli,  &c. 
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on  the  other  side,  diverted  tie  attention  of  tlic  Ootlis 
liy  a  \igoroiis  and  sueecsst'ul  skirmish.  These 
seasonable  aids,  the  use  and  reputation  of  uliieh 
were  dexterously  managed  by  the  Kouiau  general, 
revived  the  courage,  or  at  least  the  hopes,  of  the 
soldiers  and  people.  The  historian  Procopius  was 
despatched  with  an  important  commission,  to  col- 
lect the  troops  and  provisions  which  Campania 
could  i'urnish,  or  Constantinople  Iiad  sent ;  and  the 
secretary  of  Bclisarius  was  soon  followed  by  Anlo- 
nina  herself,"  who  boldly  traversed  the  i)0Sts  of  the 
enemy,  and  returned  with  the  oriental  succours  to 
the  relief  of  her  husband  and  the  besieged  city.  A 
fleet  of  three  thousand  Isaurians  cast  anchor  in  the 
bay  of  Naples,  and  afterwards  at  Ostia.  Above 
two  thousand  horse,  of  whom  a  part  were  Thracians, 
landed  at  Tarentum;  and,  after  the  junction  of  live 
hundred  soldiers  of  Campania,  and  a  train  of  wag- 
gons laden  with  wine  and  Hour,  they  directed  their 
mareli  on  the  Appian  way,  from  Capua  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rome.  The  forces  that  arrived 
by  land  and  sea,  were  united  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber.  Antonina  convened  a  council  of  war:  it 
was  resolved  to  surmount  with  sails  and  oars  the 
adverse  stream  of  the  river  :  and  the  Goths  were 
apprehensive  of  disturbing,  by  any  rash  hostilities, 
the  negociation  to  which  Belisarius  had  craftily 
listened.  They  credulously  believed  that  they  saw 
no  more  than  the  vanguard  of  a  fleet  and  army, 
which  already  covered  the  Ionian  sea  and  the  plains 
of  Campania ;  and  the  illusion  was  supported  by 
the  haughty  language  of  the  Roman  general,  when 
he  gave  audience  to  the  ambassadors  of  Vitiges. 
After  a  specious  discourse  to  vindicate  the  justice 
of  his  Cause,  they  declared,  that,  for  the  sake  of 
peace,  they  were  disposed  to  renounce  the  posses- 
sion of  Sicily.  "  The  emperor  is  not  less  generous," 
replied  his  lieutenant,  with  a  disdainful  smile,  "in 
return  for  a  gift  which  you  no  longer  possess;  he 
presents  you  with  an  ancient  province  of  the  em- 
pire ;  he  resigns  to  the  Goths  the  sovereignty  of  the 
British  island."  Belisarius  rejected  with  equal 
firmness  and  contempt  the  offer  of  a  tribute;  but 
he  allowed  the  Gothic  ambassadors  to  seek  their 
fate  from  the  mouth  of  .Justinian  himself  ;  and  con- 
sented, with  seeming  reluctance,  to  a  truce  of  three 
months,  from  the  winter  solstice  to  the  equinox  of 
spring.  Prudence  might  not  safely  trust  cither  the 
oaths  or  hostages  of  the  barbarians,  but  the  conscious 
superiority  of  the  Roman  chief  was  expressed  in  the 
Belisarius  re-  <''stf 'bution  of  his  troops.  As  soon 
covers  many  as  fear  or  hunger  compelled  the  Goths 
ay.  to  evacuate  Alba,  Porto,  and  Centuni- 
eellas,  their  place  was  instantly  supplied  ;  the  gar- 
risons of  Narni,  Spoleto,  and  Perusia,  were  rein- 
forced, and  the  seven  camps  of  the  besiegers  were 
gradually  encompassed  with  the  calamities  of  a 
siege.  The  prayers  and  |)ilgrimagc  of  Datius, 
bishop  of  Milan,  were  not  without  effect ;  and  he 

•  The  expression  of  Procopius  hu  an  invidious  east — tvxi"  cc  rov 

a<ri;,a\on  Ttva<tii(Xi  cuiipnuoiitvm  KafaioKQiv.  (Goth.  I.  ii.  c.  A.)    I'd 
nc  IS  spcalitng  of  a  woman. 


A.  11.  .5.38. 
Mircli  : 


obtained  one  thousand  Thracians  and  Isaurians,  to 
assist  the  revolt  of  Liguria against  her  Arian  tyrant. 
At  the  same  time,  .lolin  the  Sanguinary,'' the  nephew 
of  V  Italian,  was  detached  with  two  thousand  chosen 
horse,  first  to  Alba  on  the  Facinc  lake,  and  after- 
wards to  the  frontiers  of  Picenum  on  the  Iladriatic 
sea.  "In  that  province,"  sai<l  Belisarius,  "the 
Goths  have  deposited  their  families  and  treasures, 
without  a  guard  or  the  suspii^ion  of  danger.  Doubt- 
less they  will  violate  the  truce  :  let  them  feel  your 
presence,  before  they  hear  of  your  motions.  Spare 
the  Italians  ;  suffer  not  any  fortilied  places  to  re- 
main hostile  in  your  rear;  and  faithfully  reserve 
the  spoil  of  an  equal  and  common  partition.  It 
would  not  be  reasonable,"  he  added  with  a  laugh, 
"  that  whilst  we  are  toiling  to  the  destruction  of  the 
drones,  our  more  fortunate  brethren  should  rillc 
and  enjoy  the  honey." 

The  whole  nation  of  the  Ostrogoths    .pi,^  q„„,j  ^i,^ 
had  been  assembled  for  the  attack,  and    ''"=  »'<«<=  »' 

*  Home, 

was  almost  entirely  consumed  in  the 
siege  of  Rome.  If  any  credit  be  due  to 
an  intelligent  spectator,  one-third  at  least  of  their 
enormous  host  was  destroyed,  in  fre(|uentand  bloody 
combats  under  the  walls  of  the  city.  The  bad  fame 
and  pernicious  qualities  of  the  summer  air,  might 
already  be  imputed  to  the  decay  of  agriculture  and 
population  ;  and  the  evils  of  famine  and  pestilence 
were  aggravated  by  their  own  licentiousness,  and 
the  unfriendly  disposition  of  the  country.  While 
Vitiges  struggled  with  his  fortune,  while  he  hesi- 
tated between  shame  and  ruin,  his  retreat  was  has- 
tened by  domestic  alarms.  The  king  of  the  Goths 
was  informed  by  tremblingmessengers,  that.Iohn  the 
Sanguinary  spread  the  devastations  of  war  from  the 
Apennineto  the  Hadriatic ;  that  the  rich  spoils  and 
innumerable  captives  of  Picenum  were  lodged  in  the 
fortifications  of  Rimini ;  and  that  this  formidable 
chief  had  defeated  his  uncle,  insulted  his  capital,  and 
seduced,  by  secret  correspondence,  the  fidelity  of  his 
wife,  the  imperious  daughter  of  Amalasontha.  Yet, 
before  he  retired,  Vitiges  made  a  last  effort,  either  to 
storm  or  to  surpri.se  the  city.  A  secret  passage  was 
discovered  in  one  of  the  aqueducts  ;  two  citizens  of 
the  Vatican  were  tempted  by  bribes  to  intoxicate  the 
guards  of  the  Aurelian  gate  ;  an  attack  was  medi- 
tated on  the  walls  beyond  the  Tiber,  in  a  place 
which  was  not  fortified  with  towers ;  and  the  bar- 
barians advanced,  with  torches  and  scaling-ladders, 
to  the  assault  of  the  Pineian  gate.  But  every 
attempt  was  defeated  by  the  intrepid  vigilance  of 
liclisarius  and  his  band  of  veterans,  who,  in  the 
most  perilous  moments,  did  not  regret  the  absence 
of  their  companions  ;  and  the  Goths,  alike  destitute 
of  hope  and  subsistence,  clamorously  urged  Ihcir 
departure,  before  the  truce  should  expire,  and  the 
Roman  cavalry  should  again  be  united.  One  year 
and  nine  days  after  the  commencement  of  the  siege, 
an  army,  so  lately  strong  and   triumphant,  burnt 

b  Anasta.iius  (p.  40.)  lias  preserved  this  epithet  of  Sanguinarbtn, 
wliich  might  do  honour  to  a  tiger. 
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their  tents,  and  tumultiiously  repassed  the  Milvian 
bridge.  They  repassed  not  with  impunity :  their 
thronging  multitudes,  oppressed  in  a  narrow  pas- 
sage, were  driven  headlong  into  the  Tiber,  by  their 
own  fears  and  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy  ;  and  the 
Roman  general,  sallying  from  the  Pincian  gate,  in- 
flicted a  severe  and  disgraceful  wound  on  their  re- 
treat. The  slow  length  of  a  sickly  and  desponding 
host  was  heavily  dragged  along  the  Flaminian  way  ; 
from  whence  the  barbarians  were  sometimes  com- 
pelled to  deviate,  lest  they  should  encounter  the 
hostile  garrisons  that  guarded  the  high  road  to 
Rimini  and  Ravenna.  Yet  so  powerful  was  this 
flying  army,  that  Vitiges  spared  ten  thousand  men 
for  the  defence  of  the  cities  which  he  was  most  so- 
licitous to  preserve,  and  detached  his  nephew 
Uraias,  v\ith  an  adequate  force,  for  the  chastisement 
of  rebellious  Milan.  At  the  head  of  his  principal 
army,  he  besieged  Rimini,  only  thirty-three  miles 
distant  from  the  Gothic  capital.  A  feeble  rampart, 
and  a  shallow  ditch,  were  maintained  by  the  skill 
and  valour  of  John  the  Sanguinary,  who  shared  the 
danger  and  fatigue  of  the  meanest  soldier,  and  emu- 
lated, on  a  theatre  less  illustrious,  the  military  vir- 
tues of  his  great  commander.  The 
towers  and  battering  engines  of  the 
barbarians  were  rendered  useless  ;  their  attacks 
were  repulsed  ;  and  the  tedious  blockade,  which 
reduced  the  ganison  to  the  last  extremity  of  hun- 
ger, afforded  time  for  the  union  and  march  of  the 
Roman  forces.  A  fleet  which  had  surprised  An- 
cona.  sailed  along  the  coast  of  (he  Hadriatic,  to  the 
relief  of  the  besieged  city.  The  eunuch  Narses 
landed  in  Picenum  with  two  thousand  Heruli  and 
five  thousand  of  the  bravest  troops  of  the  east.  The 
rock  of  the  Apennine  was  forced ;  ten  thousand 
veterans  moved  round  the  foot  of  the  mountains, 
under  the  command  of  Belisarius  himself;  and  a 
new  army,  whose  encampment  blazed  with  innu- 
merable lights,  appeared  to  advance  along  the  Fla- 
minian way.  Overwhelmed  with  astonishment  and 
despair,  the  Goths  abandoned  the  siege  of  Rimini, 
their  tents,  their  standards,  and  their  leaders  ;  and 
Vitiges,  who  gave  or  followed  the  example  of  flight, 
,.    .  „  never   halted  till  he  found  a  shelter 

retire  to  Ravenna.  . 

Within  the  walls  and  morasses  of  Ra- 
venna. 
,   ,  ,  .,        To   these   walls,  and  to  some  for- 

Jcalousy  of  the 

Roman  Rinerals,  fresses  destitute  of  any  mutual  sup- 

A    D"  538  . 

port,  the  Gothic  monarchy  was  now- 
reduced.  The  provinces  of  Italy  had  embraced  the 
party  of  the  emperor ;  and  his  army,  gradually 
recruited  to  the  number  of  twenty  thousand  men, 
must  have  achieved  an  easy  and  rapid  conquest,  if 
their  invincible  powers  had  not  been  weakened  by 
the  discord  of  the  Roman  chiefs.  Before  the  end 
of  the  siege,  an  act  of  blood,  ambiguous  and  indis- 
creet, sullied   the   fair   fame  of  Belisarius.     Pie- 

r  Thi.s  transaction  is  related  in  tlie  public  hi.ftory  {Goth.  1.  ii.  c.  8.) 
Willi  cuKlotir  or  ravilion  ;  in  the  Anecdotes  (c.  7.)  with  nialevolenco  or 
freedom ;  but  IVInrcellinns,  or  rallier  his  continnator,  (in  Chron.)  casts 
a  sli.ide  of  premeditated  assassination  over  the  death  of  Constantine.  He 
had  perfornted  good  service  to  Rome  and  Spoleto,  (Prorop.  CJoth.  1.  i. 
2  z  2 


sidius,  a  loyal  Italian,  as  he  fled  from  Ravenna  to 
Rome,  was  rudely  stopped  by  Constantine,  the 
military  governor  of  Spoleto,  and  despoiled,  even 
in  a  church,  of  two  daggers  richly  inlaid  with  gold 
and  precious  stones.  As  soon  as  the  public  danger 
had  subsided,  Presidius  complained  of  the  loss  and 
injury :  his  complaint  was  heard,  but  the  order  of 
restitution  was  disobeyed  by  the  pride  and  avarice 
of  the  ofi"ender.  Exasperated  by  the  delay,  Pre- 
sidius boldly  arrested  the  general's  horse  as  he 
passed  through  the  forum  ;  and  with  the  spirit  of  a 
citizen,  demanded  the  common  benefit  of  the  Ro- 
man laws.  The  honour  of  Belisarius  was  engaged  ; 
he  summoned  a  council ;  claimed  the  obedience  of 
his  subordinate  officer;  and  was  provoked,  by  an 
insolent  reply,  to  call  hastily  for  the  presence  of  his 
guards.  Constantine,  viewing  their  entrance  as 
the  signal  of  death,  drew  his  sword,  and  rushed  on 
the  general,  who  nimbly  eluded  the  stroke,  and 
was  protected  by  his  friends ;  while  the  desperate 
assassin  was  disarmed,  dragged  into  a  neighbour- 
ing chamber,  and  executed,  or  rather  murdered, 
by  the  guards,  at  the  arbitrary  command  of  Beli- 
sarius." In  this  hasty  act  of  violence,  d^^,],  „f  C(,n. 
the  guilt  of  Constantine  was  no  longer  stantine. 
remembered  ;  the  despair  and  death  of  that  valiant 
officer  were  secretly  imputed  to  the  revenge  of 
Antonina  ;  and  each  of  his  colleagues,  conscious  of 
the  same  rapine,  was  apprehensive  of  the  same  fate. 
The  fear  of  a  common  enemy  suspended  the  effects 
of  their  envy  and  discontent ;  but  in  the  confidence 
of  approaching  victory,  they  instigated  a  powerful 
rival  to  oppose  the  conqueror  of  Rome  and  Africa. 
From  the  domestic  service  of  the  palace,  and  the 
administration  of  the  private  revenue,  .p,,^  eunuch 
Narses  the  eunuch  was  suddenly  ex-  Narses. 
alted  to  the  head  of  an  army ;  and  the  spirit  of  a 
hero,  who  afterwards  equalled  the  merit  and  glory 
of  Belisarius,  served  only  to  perplex  the  operations 
of  the  Gothic  war.  To  his  prudent  counsels,  the 
relief  of  Rimini  was  ascribed  by  the  leaders  of  the 
discontented  faction,  who  exhorted  Narses  to  as- 
sume an  independent  and  separate  command.  The 
epistle  of  Justinian  had  indeed  enjoined  his  obedi- 
ence to  the  general ;  but  the  dangerous  exception, 
"  as  far  as  may  be  advantageous  to  the  public 
service,"  reserved  some  freedom  of  judgment  to  the 
discreet  favourite,  who  had  so  lately  departed  from 
the  sacred  and  familiar  conversation  of  his  sove- 
reign. In  the  exercise  of  this  doubtful  right,  the 
eunuch  perpetually  dissented  from  the  opinions  of 
Belisarius;  and,  after  yielding  with  reluctance  to 
the  siege  of  Ilrbino,  he  deserted  his  colleague  in 
the  night,  and  marched  away  to  the  conquest  of  the 
.-Emilian  province.  The  fierce  and  formidable 
bands  of  the  Heruli  were  attached  to  the  person  of 
Narses  ;■*  ten  thousand  Romans  and  confederates 
were  persuaded  to  march  under  his  banners  ;  every 

c.  7.  14.)  hut  Alemannus  confounds  him  with  a  Constautiuuus  comes 
slabuli. 

il  They  refused  to  serve  after  his  departure :  sold  (heir  captives  and 
cattle  to  the  Goths  ;  and  swore  never  to  fight  a^inst  them.  Fnicopins 
introduces  a  curious  digression  ou  the  manners  and  adventures  of  this 
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malcontent  embraced  tlic  fair  opportunity  of  re- 
venging Ills  private  or  imaginary  wroiiss ;  and  tin- 
remaining  troops  of  liclisariiis  were  divided  an<l 
dispersed  from  the  garrisons  of  Sicily  to  the  shores 
of  the  Hadriatic.     His  skill  and  per- 

Firmncss  and 

auihoriiy  of  severance  overeame  every  obstacle : 
1.  ujri  s.  Urbino  was  taken,  the  sieges  of  Fre- 
sulje,  Orvieto,  and  Auximnni  were  undertaken 
and  vigorously  prosecuted  ;  and  the  eunuch  Narses 
was  at  length  recalled  to  tlie  domestic  cares  of  the 
palace.  AH  dissensions  were  healed,  and  all  op- 
position was  subdued,  by  the  tempeiate  authority 
of  the  Roman  general,  to  whom  his  enemies  could 
not  refuse  their  esteem  ;  and  Belisarius  inculcated 
the  salutary  lesson,  that  the  forces  of  the  state 
should  compose  one  body,  and  be  animated  by  one 
soul.  But  in  the  interval  of  discord,  the  Goths 
were  permitted  to  breathe ;  an  important  season 
was  lost,  Milan  was  destroyed,  and  the  nortlicrn 
provinces  of  Italy  were  alllicted  by  an  inundation 
of  the  Franks. 
,  ,„  ,         When  Justinian  first  meditated  the 

In\a5ion  nf  Italy 

by  the  Franks     conqucst  of  Italy,  he  sent  ambassadors 
''"  '  to  the  kings  of  the  Franks,  and  ad- 

jured them,  by  the  counnon  ties  of  alliance  and 
religion,  to  join  in  the  holy  enterprise  again.st  the 
Arians.  The  (lotlis,  as  their  wants  were  more 
urgent,  employed  a  more  cD'ectiial  mode  of  persua- 
sion, and  vainly  strove,  by  the  gift  of  lands  and 
money,  to  purchase  the  friendship,  or  at  least  the 
neutrality,  of  a  light  and  perfidious  nation.'  But 
the  arms  of  Belisarius,  and  the  revolt  of  the  Italians, 
had  no  sooner  shaken  the  Gothic  monarchy,  than 
Theodebert  of  Austrasia,  the  most  powerful  and 
warlike  of  the  Merovingian  kings,  was  persuaded 
to  succour  their  distress  by  an  indirect  and  season- 
able aid.  Without  expecting  the  consent  of  their 
sovereign,  ten  thousand  Burgundians,  his  recent 
subjects,  descended  from  the  Alps,  and  joined  the 
troops  w  hicli  Vitiges  had  sent  to  chastise  the  revolt 
of  Milan.  After  an  obstinate  siege,  the  capital  of 
Liguria  was  reduced  by  famine,  but  no  capitulation 
could  be  obtained,  except  for  the  safe  retreat  of  the 
Roman  garrison.  Datius,  the  orthodox  bishop,  who 
had  seduced  his  eountiymeii  to  rebellion'  and  ruin, 
escaped  to  the  luxury  and  honours  of  the  Byzantine 
court; shut  the  clergy,  perhaps  the  Arian  clergy, 
were  slaughtered  at  the  foot  of  their  own  altars  by 
the  defenders  of  the  catholic  faith.  Three  hundred 
thousand  males  were  reported  to  be  slain  ; ''  the  fe- 
male sex,  and  the  more  precious  spoil,  was  resigned 
to  the  Burgundians  ;  and  the  houses,  or  at  least  the 
Desiruciion of  Walls,  of  Milan,  were  levelled  with  the 
.MiUri.         ground.     The  Goths,  in  their  last  mo- 

wanderint;  nation,  a  part  of  whom  6na1Iy  emigrated  to  Thule  or  Scan- 
dinavia (Golli.  1.  ii.  1-.  14,  15.) 

e  Tlii»  national  rpiiroacli  of  pr^rfidy  (Prorop,  Goth.  1.  ii.  c.  2-0.)  of. 
fends  the  car  of  I,.i  IVIolhe  le  Vaycr,  (torn.  viii.  p.  163—165.)  who  cri. 
ticisCR,  as  if  he  had  not  read,  the  Greek  liistorian, 

f  BaroniUfi  applauds  his  treason,  and  justifies  the  catholic  bishops — 
fiui  ne  sub  hcrctico  principe  decant  oniiiem  lapidem  movent — a  uwful 
caution.  The  more  rational  Muratori  (Annaii  ditalia,  t.  v.  p.  54  )  hinis 
at  the  piiilt  of  perjury,  and  blames  at  least  the  tmprurferce  of  I>atius. 

?  St,  Datius  was  more  successful  against  devils  than  a;^ainst  liarba. 
rians.  He  travelled  willi  a  nimu-rous  retinue,  aiid  occupied  at  Corinth 
I  large  house,  (ftironius,  A.  I).  iX.  No.  89.  A,  D.  539.  No.  20  J 


ments,  were  revenged  by  the  destruction  of  a  city, 
second  only  to  Rmne  in  size  and  opulence,  in  the 
s|)leii(lour  of  its  buildings,  or  the  number  of  its  in- 
habitants ;  and  Belisarius  sympathized  alone  in  the 
fate  of  his  deserted  and  devoted  friends.  Encou- 
raged by  this  successful  inroad,  Theodebert  himself, 
in  the  ensuing  spring,  invaded  the  plains  of  Italy 
with  an  army  of  one  hundred  thousand  barbarians.' 
The  king,  and  some  chosen  followers,  were  mounted 
on  horseback,  and  armed  with  lances  :  the  infantry, 
w  itiiout  bows  or  spears,  were  satisfied  with  a  shield, 
a  sword,  and  a  double-edged  battle-axe,  which,  in 
their  hands,  became  a  deadly  and  unerring  weapon. 
Italy  trembled  at  the  march  of  the  Franks  ;  and  both 
the  Gothic  prince  and  the  Roman  general,  alike 
ignorant  of  their  designs,  solicited,  with  hope  and 
terror,  the  friendship  of  these  tlangcrous  allies.  Till 
he  had  secured  the  passage  of  the  Po  on  the  bridge 
of  Pavia,  the  grandson  of  Clovis  dissembled  his  in- 
tentions, which  he  at  length  declared  by  assaulting, 
almost  at  the  same  instant,  the  hostile  camps  of  the 
Romans  and  Goths.  Instead  of  uniting  their  arms, 
they  fled  with  equal  precipitation  ;  and  the  fertile, 
though  desolate,  provinces  of  Liguria  and  .Emilia 
were  abandoned  to  a  licentious  host  of  barbarians, 
whose  rage  was  not  mitigated  by  any  thoughts  of 
settlement  or  conquest.  Among  the  cities  which 
they  ruined,  Genoa,  not  yet  eonslrueted  of  marble, 
is  particularly  enumerated  :  and  the  deaths  of 
thousands,  according  to  the  regular  practice  of  war, 
appear  to  have  excited  less  horror  than  some  ido- 
latrous sacrifices  of  women  and  children,  which 
were  performed  with  impunity  in  the  camp  of  the 
most  christian  king.  If  it  were  not  a  melancholy 
truth,  that  the  first  and  most  cruel  sufl'erings  must 
be  the  lot  of  the  innocent  and  helpless,  history 
might  exult  in  the  misery  of  the  conquerors,  who, 
in  the  midst  of  riches,  were  left  destitute  of  bread 
or  wine,  reduced  to  drink  the  waters  of  the  Po,  and 
to  feed  on  the  llesh  of  distempered  cattle.  The  dy- 
sentery swept  away  one-third  of  their  army :  and 
the  clamours  of  his  subjects,  who  were  impatient  to 
pass  the  Alps,  disposed  Theodebert  to  listen  w  ith 
respect  to  the  mild  exhortations  of  Belisarius.  The 
memory  of  this  inglorious  and  destructive  warfare 
was  perpetuated  on  the  medals  of  Gaul ;  and  Justi- 
nian, without  unsheathing  his  sword,  assumed  the 
title  of  conqueror  of  the  Franks.  The  Merovingian 
prince  was  offended  by  the  vanity  of  the  emperor  ; 
he  allVcted  to  pity  the  fallen  fortunes  of  the  Goths  ; 
and  his  insidious  offer  of  a  focderal  union  was  for- 
tified by  the  promise  or  menace  of  descending  from 
the  Alps  at  the  head  of  five  hundred  thousand  men. 
His  plans  of  conquest  were  boundless  and  perha|)S 

h  Mvpiaitf  TpinKovTo,  (compare  Procopius,  Goth.  1.  ii._  c.  7.  21.) 
Yet  such  population  is  incredible;  and  the  second  or  third  city  of 
Italy  need  not  repine  if  we  only  decimate  the  numbers  of  the  present 
text.  Both  Milan  and  Genoa  revived  in  less  than  thirty  years.  (Paul 
Diacon.  de  Gestis  Lan;;obard.  1.  ii.  c.  38  ) 

i  Besides  Procopius,  perhaps  too  Roman,  see  the  Clironides  of 
Marios  and  Marcellinus,  Jornandes,  (in  Success.  Rcgn.  in  Muratori, 
torn.  I.  p.  2-11.)  and  Gre;:ory  of  Tours,  (I.  iii.  c.  32.  in  torn.  ii.  of  the 
Historians  of  France.)  Gregory  suppo.ses  a  defeat  of  Belisarius,  who. 
in  Ainviin.  'de  Gestis  Franc.  1.  ii.  c.  2.3.  in  torn.  iii.  p.  .59.)  is  slain  by 
the  Frank. 
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(liimerical.  The  king  of  Austiasia  threatened  to 
chastise  Justinian,  and  to  march  to  the  gates  of  Con- 
stantinople:  ^  he  was  overthrown  and  slain'  by  a 
wild  bull,"'  as  he  hunted  in  the  Belgic  or  Ger- 
man forests. 

Bfiisarius  be.  As  soon  as  Bclisariiis  was  delivered 

sieges  Raveuiia,  from  his  foreign  and  domestic  enemies, 
he  seriously  applied  his  forces  to  the  final  reduction 
of  Italy.  In  the  siege  of  Osimo,  the  general  was 
nearly  transpierced  with  an  arrow,  if  the  mortal 
stroke  had  not  been  intercepted  by  one  of  his  guards, 
who  lost,  in  that  pious  ofiice,  the  use  of  his  hand. 
The  Goths  of  Osimo,  four  thousand  warriors,  with 
those  of  Foesula>  and  the  Cotlian  Alps,  were  among 
the  last  who  maintained  their  independence ;  and 
their  gallant  resistance,  which  almost  tired  the  pa- 
tience, deserved  the  esteem,  of  the  conqueror.  His 
prudence  refused  to  subscribe  the  safe  conduct 
which  they  asked,  to  join  their  brethren  of  Ravenna ; 
but  they  saved,  by  an  honourable  capitulation,  one 
moiety  at  least  of  their  wealth,  with  the  free  alter- 
native of  retiring  peaceably  to  their  estates,  or  en- 
listing to  serve  the  emperor  in  his  Persian  wars. 
The  multitudes  which  yet  adhered  to  the  standard 
of  Vitiges,  far  surpassed  the  number  of  the  Roman 
troops  ;  but  neither  prayers,  nor  defiance,  nor  the 
extreme  danger  of  his  most  faithful  subjects,  could 
tempt  the  Gothic  king  beyond  the  fortifications  of 
Ravenna.  These  fortifications  were,  indeed,  im- 
pregnable to  the  assaults  of  art  or  violence ;  and 
when  Belisarius  invested  the  capital,  he  was  soon 
convinced  that  famine  only  could  tame  the  stubborn 
spirit  of  the  barbarians.  The  sea,  the  land,  and  the 
channels  of  the  Po,  were  guarded  by  the  vigilance 
of  the  Roman  general ;  and  his  morality  extended 
the  rights  of  war  to  the  practice  of  poisoning  the 
waters,"  and  secretly  firing  the  granaries,"  of  a  be- 
sieged city.p  While  he  pressed  the  blockade  of 
Ravenna,  he  was  surprised  by  the  arrival  of  two 
ambassadors  from  Constantinople,  with  a  treaty  of 
peace,  which  Justinian  had  imprudently  signed, 
without  deigning  to  consult  the  author  of  his  victory. 
By  this  disgraceful  and  precarious  agreement,  Italy 
and  the  Gothic  treasure  were  divided,  and  the  pro- 
vinces beyond  the  Po  were  left  with  the  regal  title 
to  the  successor  of  Theodoric.  The  ambassadors 
were  eager  to  accomplish  their  salutary  commis- 
sion ;  the  captive  A'itiges  accepted,  with  transport, 
the  unexpected  olTcr  of  a  crown  ;  honour  was  less 
prevalent  among  the  Goths,  than  the  want  and 
appetite  of  food  ;  and  the  Roman  chiefs,  who  mur- 

k  Ajratliias,  I.  i.  p.  \4.  15.  Conlil  he  have  seflueed  or  subchied  f!ie 
Gepidre  or  Lombards  of  I'annonia,  Ihe  Greek  liistoriau  is  contideiit  that 
he  must  have  been  destroyed  in  Thrace, 

I  Tile  kiitfj  pointed  his  spear— the  bull  overturned  a  tree  on  his  head 
—lie  expired  ttie  same  day.  Sucti  is  the  story  of  Ai^atliias;  liiit  tlie 
original  historians  of  France  (torn.  ii.  p.  202.  403.  3')8.  (iG7.)  impute  his 
death  to  a  fever. 

m  Wiltiout  htsin^  myself  in  a  Libyriiitii  of  species  and  names— the 
aurochs,  urns.  Itisons,  ba'biilas,  bonasus,  liuffalo,  &c.  (lluLfon,  Hist.  Nat. 
tom.  xi.  and  Supplement,  torn.  iii.  vt.)  it  is  certain,  that  in  the  sixth 
century  a  large  wild  sjiecies  of  horned  cattle  was  hunted  in  the  sireat 
lorests  of  the  Vosi;es  iu  Lorraine,  and  the  Ardennes.  (Grejr.  Turoii 
torn.  ii.  1.  X.  c.  10.  p.  XU.) 

n  In  the  siege  ol  Anximuni,  he  first  laboured  to  demolish  an  old 
afiuedtict,  and  then  east  into  the  stream,  I.  dead  bodies;  2  mischievous 
herbs;  3.  quick  lime,  which  is  nanieil  (says  Procopius,  I,  ii.  c.  29.) 
TiTavor  by  the  ancients;  by  the  moderns  off/Jc-jor.    Yet  both  wordsare 


mured  at  the  continuance  of  the  war,  professed 
implicit  submission  to  the  commands  of  the  em- 
peror. If  Belisarius  had  possessed  only  the  courage 
of  a  soldier,  the  laurel  would  have  been  snatched 
from  his  hand  by  timid  and  envious  counsels  ;  but 
in  this  decisive  moment,  he  resolved,  with  the  mag- 
nanimity of  a  statesman,  to  sustain  alone  the  danger 
and  merit  of  generous  disobedience.  Each  of  his 
oflicers  gave  a  written  opinion,  that  the  siege  of 
Ravenna  was  impracticable  and  hopeless  :  the  ge- 
neral then  rejected  the  treaty  of  partition,  and  de- 
clared his  own  resolution  of  leading  Vitiges  in 
chains  to  the  feet  of  Justinian.  The  Goths  retired 
with  doubt  and  dismay :  this  peremptory  refusal 
deprived  them  of  the  only  signature  which  they 
could  trust,  and  filled  their  minds  with  a  just  ap- 
prehension, that  a  sagacious  enemy  had  discovered 
the  full  extent  of  their  deplorable  state.  They  com- 
pared the  fame  and  fortune  of  Belisarius  with  the 
weakness  of  their  ill-fated  king;  and  the  compari- 
son suggested  an  extraordinary  project,  to  which 
Vitiges,  with  apparent  resignation,  was  compelled 
to  acquiesce.  Partition  would  ruin  the  strength, 
exile  would  disgrace  the  honour,  of  the  nation;  but 
they  offered  their  arms,  their  treasures,  and  the  for- 
tifications of  Ravenna,  if  Belisarius  would  disclaim 
the  authority  of  a  master,  accept  the  choice  of  the 
Goths,  and  assume,  as  he  had  deserved,  the  king- 
dom of  Italy.  If  the  false  lustre  of  a  diadem  could 
have  tempted  the  loyalty  of  a  faithful  subject,  his 
prudence  must  have  foreseen  the  inconstancy  of  the 
barbarians,  and  his  rational  ambition  would  prefer 
the  safe  and  honourable  station  of  a  Roman  general. 
Even  the  patience  and  seeming  satisfaction  with 
which  he  entertained  a  proposal  of  treason,  might 
be  susceptible  of  a  malignant  interpretation.  But 
the  lieutenant  of  Justinian  was  conscious  of  his  own 
rectitude;  he  entered  into  a  dark  and  crooked  path, 
as  it  might  lead  to  the  voluntary  submission  of  the 
Goths  ;  and  his  dexterous  policy  iicrsuaded  them 
that  he  was  disposed  to  comply  with  their  wishes, 
without  engaging  an  oath  or  a  promise  for  the  per- 
formance of  a  treaty  which  he  secretly  abhorred. 
The  day  of  the  surrender  of  Ravenna  was  stipu- 
lated by  the  Gothic  ambassadors  :  a  fleet,  laden 
with  provisions,  sailed  as  a  welcome  guest  into  the 

deepest  recess    of   the   harbour;    the    ^,„ „„,„go. 

gates  were  opened  to  the  fancied  king   ihic  kingdom  of 
of  Italy ;  and  Belisarius,  without  meet-       a'  'd.  S39. 
ing  an  enemy,  triumphantly  marched  eccmbcr. 

through  the  streets  of  an  impregnable  city.q    The 

used  as  synonymous  in  Galen,  Diosrorides,  and  Lucian.  (Hen.  Steph. 
Thesaur,  LiiiK-  Grtee.  tom.  iii.  p.  7-18.) 

o  The  Goths  suspected  Mathasuintliaasan  accomplice  in  the  mischief, 
which  perhaps  was  occasioned  by  accidental  li;;htuiny. 

p  In  strict  philosophy,  a  limitation  of  the  ri;;lits  of  w.ir  se«m$  to  ira. 
ply  nonsense  and  contradiction.  Grotius  himself  is  lost  iu  an  idle  dis. 
tiiietion  between  the  ius  natura?  and  the  jus  Keiitiiim.  lietween  poison 
and  inteetion.  He  b.itances  in  oue.scalc  the  pav,,ij;es  of  Homer.  {Odyss. 
A.  ^t9,  &c.)  and  Florus;  (I.  ii.  c.  20.  No.  T.  tilt.yand  in  the  other, 'the 
examples  of  Solon,  (Pausanias.  1.  x.  c.  37.)  and  Belisarius.  See  his  great 
work  De  Jure  Belli  et  P.icis,  (1.  iii  c.  4.  s.  l:>.  U>,  17.  and  in  Barbey'rac's 
version,  torn.  ii.  l».  2o7,  &e.)  Vet  I  can  understand  the  lienefit  aii'd  va- 
lidity of  an  a^reeuient,  tacit  or  express,  mutually  to  abstain  from  cer- 
tain modes  of  hostility.  See  the  Amphictyoiiic  oath  in  Eschines,  de 
Falsa  Lef;atioue. 

q  Ravenna  was  taken,  not  in  the  year  540,  hnl  in  the  latter  end  of 
530 ;  and  Pagi  (tom.  ii.  p.  5fi&.)  is  rectified  by  IMiiratori,  (Annali  d'lta- 
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Romans  wt-re  astonished  by  tlicir  success  ;  the  niul- 
tituUe  of  tall  anil  robust  barbarians  were  conlound- 
ed  by  the  imasc  of  their  own  patience ;  and  the 
masculine  females,  spitting  in  the  faces  of  their  sons 
and  husbands,  most  bitterly  reproached  them  for  be- 
traying their  dominion  and  freedom  to  these  pyg- 
mies of  the  south,  contemptible  in  their  numbers, 
diminutive  in  their  stature.  Before  the  Goths  could 
recover  from  tlie  first  surprise,  and  claim  the  ac- 
complishment of  their  doubtful  hopes,  the  victor 
established  his  power  in  Ravenna,  beyond  the 
Captivity  of  danger  of  repentance  and  revolt.  Vi- 
VitigM.  tiges,  who  perhaps  had  attempted  to 
escape,  was  honourably  guarded  in  his  palace  ;■■  the 
flower  of  the  Gothic  youth  was  selected  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  emperor  ;  the  remainder  of  the  people 
was  dismissed  to  their  peaceful  habitations  in  the 
southern  provinces  ;  and  a  colony  of  Italians  was 
invited  to  replenish  the  depopulated  city.  The  sub- 
mission of  the  capital  was  imitated  in  the  towns  and 
villages  of  Italy,  which  had  not  been  subdued,  or 
even  visited,  by  the  Romans ;  and  the  independent 
Goths,  who  remained  in  arms  at  Pavia  and  Verona, 
were  ambitious  only  to  become  the  subjects  of  Beli- 
sarius.  But  his  inflexible  loyalty  rejected,  except 
as  the  substitute  of  Justinian,  their  oaths  of  allegi- 
ance ;  and  be  was  not  offended  by  the  reproach  of 
their  deputies,  that  he  rather  chose  to  be  a  slave 
than  a  king. 
_  .         .  After  the  second  victory  of  Belisa- 

Return  and 

glory  of  Beiisa-    rius,  cnvy  again  whispered,  Justinian 

listened,  and  the  hero  was  recalled. 
"  The  remnant  of  the  Gothic  war  was  no  longer 
worthy  of  his  presence  :  a  gracious  sovereign  was 
impatient  to  reward  his  services,  and  to  consult  his 
wisdom ;  and  he  alone  was  capable  of  defending 
the  east  against  the  innumerable  armies  of  Persia." 
Belisarius  understood  the  suspicion,  accepted  the 
excuse,  embarked  at  Ravenna  his  spoils  and  tro- 
phies ;  and  proved,  by  his  ready  obedience,  that 
such  an  abrupt  removal  from  the  government  of 
Italy  was  not  less  unjust  than  it  might  have  been 
indiscreet.  The  emperor  received  with  honourable 
courtesy  both  Vitiges  and  his  more  noble  consort : 
and  as  the  king  of  the  Goths  conformed  to  the  Atha- 
nasian  faith,  he  obtained,  with  a  rich  inheritance  of 
lands  in  Asia,  the  rank  of  senator  and  patrician.' 
Every  spectator  admired,  without  peril,  the  strength 
and  .stature  of  the  young  barbarians :  they  adored 
the  majesty  of  the  throne,  and  promised  to  shed 
their  blood  in  the  service  of  their  benefactor.  Jus- 
tinian deposited  in  the  Byzantine  palace  the  trea- 
sures of  the  Gothic  monarchy.  A  flattering  senate 
was  sometimes  admitted  to  gaze  on  the  magnificent 

lia,  torn.  V.  p.  62.}  who  proves  from  an  original  atl  on  papyrus,  (Anti- 
quit.  Italia;  Medii  JEv\.  torn.  ii.  lilsscrt.  xxxii.  p.  Oil!)— 1007.  Maflci, 
l!itoria  Diplomat,  p.  150—160.)  lliat  before  the  third  of  January  540, 
peace  and  free  correspondence  were  restored  between  liavenna  and 
Faenza. 

r  He  wa-s  seized  by  John  the  Sanguinary,  but  an  oatli  or  facMmont 
wasplfdged  for  his  safety  in  the  Basilica  Julii.  (Hist.  Mi.scell.  1.  xvii. 
in  Muratori,  torn,  i.  p.  107.)  An;mtasins  (in  Vit.  Pont.  p.  40.)  gives  a 
dark  but  probable  account.  Montfan^on  is  quoted  by  Mascou  (Hist,  of 
the  Germans,  xii.  21.)  for  a  votive  shield  representing;  the  captivity  oi 
>iliges,  aud  now  in  the  collection  of  Signor  Lnndi  at  Home. 


sijcclacle;  but  it  was  enviously  scchideil   from  the 
pul)lie  view  ;  and  the  conqueror  of  Italy  renounced, 
williout  u  murmur,   perhaps  without   a  sigh,   the 
well-earned    honours   of  a   second   triumph.     His 
glory  was  indeed  exalted  above  all  external  pomp  ; 
and  the  faint  and  hollow  praises  of  the  court  were 
supplied,  even  in  a  servile  age,  by  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  his  eounliy.     Whenever  he  appeared 
in  the  streets  and  public  places  of  Constantinople, 
Uelisarius  attracted  and  satisfied   the  eyes  of  the 
jjcople.     His   lofty   stature   and   majestic   counte- 
nance fulfilled  their  expectations  of  a   hero ;  the 
meanest  of  his  fellow-citizens  were  iinboldened  by 
his  gentle  and  gracious  demeanour ;  and  the  mar- 
tial train  which  attended  his  footsteps,  left  his  per- 
son more  accessible  than  in  a  day  of  battle.     Seven 
thousand  horsemen,  matchless  for  beauty  and  valour, 
were  maintained   in  the  service,  and  at  the  private 
expense,  of  the  general.'  Their  prowess  was  always 
conspicuous  in  single  combats,  or  in  the  foremost 
ranks  ;  and  both  parties  confessed,  that  in  the  siege 
of  Rome,  the  guards  of  Belisarius  had  alone  van- 
([uislied  the  barbarian  host.     Their  numbers  were 
continually   augmented   by  the   bravest  and  most 
faithful  of  the  enemy  ;  and  his  fortunate  captives, 
the  Vandals,  the   Moors,  and  the   Goths,  emulated 
the  attachment  of  his  domestic  followers.     By  the 
union  of  liberality  and  justice,  he  acquired  the  love 
of  the  soldiers,  without  alienating  the  affections  of 
the  people.     The  siek  and  wounded  were  relieved 
with  medicines  and  money  ;  and  still  more  efliea- 
eiously,  by  the  healing  visits  and  smiles  of  their 
commander.     The  loss  of  a  weapon  or  a  horse  was 
instantly  repaired,  and  each  deed  of  valour  was  re- 
warded by  the  rich  and  honourable  gifts  of  a  brace- 
let or  a  collar,  which  were  rendered  more  precious 
by  the  judgment  of  Belisarius.  He  was  endeared  to 
the   husbandmen,  by  the  peace  and  plenty  which 
they  enjoyed    under  the  shadow   of  his  standard. 
Instead  of  being  injured,  the  country  was  enriched, 
by  the  march  of  the  Itoman  armies  ;  and  sucli  was 
the  rigid  discipline  of  their  camp,  that  not  an  apple 
was  gathered   from  the  tree,  not  a  path  could  be 
traced  in  the  fields  of  corn.     Belisarius  was  chaste 
and  sober.     In  the  licence  of  a  military  life,  none 
could  boast  that  they  had  seen  him  intoxicated  with 
wine  :  the   most   beautiful  captives   of  Gothic   or 
Vandal  race  were  offered  to  his  embraces  ;  but  he 
turned  aside  from  their  charms,  and  the  husband  of 
.Vntonina  was  never  suspected  of  violating  the  laws 
of  conjugal  fidelity.    The  spectator  and  historian  of 
his  exploits  has  observed,  that  amidst  the  perils  of 
war,  he  was  daring  without  rashness,  prudent  with- 
out fear,  slow  or  rapid  according  to  the  exigencies 

a  V'itifjes  lived  two  years  at  Constantinople,  and  iniperatoris  in  atfectfl 
cortvictus  (orconjunetus)  rebus  exctssit  huinanis.  His  widow,  J/nlha- 
fiiiertla,  the  wife  and  mother  of  the  patricians,  the  elder  ami  younf^cr 
fjermanus,  united  the  streams  of  Anician  and  Ainali  blood.  (Jornandes, 
e.  60.  p.  221.  iu  Mnratori,  torn,  i.) 

t  I'rocopius,  Goth.  I.  iii.  c.  I.  Aimoin,  a  French  monk  of  the  eleventh 
century,  who  had  obtained,  and  has  disti;;ured,  some  authentic  infor- 
mation of  Belisarius,  mentions,  in  his  name,  12,000  jjtteri  or  slaves — 
i|iios  propriis  alimus  stipendiis— besides  18,000  soldier.s.  (Historians  of 
France,  torn.  iii.  De  Geslis  Franc.  I.  ii.  c.  6.  p.  48.) 
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of  the  moment ;  that  in  the  deepest  distress,  he  was 
animated  by  real  or  apparent  hope,  but  that  lie  was 
modest  and  humble  in  the  most  prosperous  fortune. 
B)-  these  virtues,  he  equalled  or  excelled  the  an- 
cient masters  of  the  military  ait.  Victory,  by  sea 
and  land,  attended  his  arms.  He  subdued  Africa, 
Italy,  and  the  adjacent  islands,  led  away  captives 
the  successors  of  Genseric  and  Theodoric  ;  filled 
Constantinople  with  the  spoils  of  their  palaces,  and 
in  the  space  of  six  years  recovered  half  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  western  empire.  In  his  fame  and 
merit,  in  wealth  and  power,  he  remained,  without 
a  rival,  the  first  of  the  Roman  subjects:  the  voice 
of  envy  could  only  magnify  his  dangerous  import- 
ance ;  and  the  emperor  might  applaud  his  own  dis- 
cerning spirit,  which  had  discovered  and  raised  the 
genius  of  Belisarius. 

Secret  history  of  '*  ^^^  ^^^  custom  of  the  Roman  tri- 
his  wife  Aoto-  umphs,  that  a  slave  should  be  placed 
behind  the  chariot  to  remind  the  con- 
queror of  the  instability  of  fortune,  and  the  infirmi- 
ties of  hnman  nature.  Procopius,  in  his  Anecdotes, 
has  assumed  that  servile  and  ungrateful  office.  The 
generous  reader  may  cast  away  the  libel,  but  the 
evidence  of  facts  will  adhere  to  his  memory  ;  and 
he  will  reluctantly  confess,  that  the  fame,  and  even 
the  virtue,  of  Belisarius  were  polluted  by  the  lust 
and  cruelty  of  his  wife  ;  and  that  the  hero  deserved 
an  appellation  which  may  not  drop  from  the  pen  of 
the  decent  historian.  The  mother  of  Antonina"  was  a 
theatrical  prostitute,  and  both  her  father  and  grand- 
father exercised  at  Thessalonica  and  Constantinople, 
the  vile,  though  lucrative,  profession  of  charioteers. 
In  the  various  situations  of  their  fortvuie,  she  became 
the  companion,  the  enemy,  the  servant,  and  the 
favourite  of  the  empress  Theodora :  these  loose  and 
ambitious  females  had  been  connected  by  similar 
pleasures;  they  were  separated  by  the  jealousy  of 
vice,  and  at  length  reconciled  by  the  partnership  of 
guilt.  Before  her  marriage  wath  Belisarius,  Anto- 
nina  had  one  husband  and  many  lovers  ;  Photius, 
the  son  of  her  former  nuptials,  was  of  an  age  to  dis- 
tinguish himself  at  the  siege  of  Naples:  and  it  was 
not  till  the  autumn  of  her  age  and  beauty  *  that  she 
indulged  a  scandalous  attachment  to  a  Thracian 
Her  lover  Tbeo-  youth.  Thcodosius  had  been  educated 
dosius.  jjj  ^jjg  Eumonian  heresy  :  the  African 
voyage  was  consecrated  by  the  baptism  and  auspi- 
cious name  of  the  first  soldier  who  embarked  ;  and 
the  proselyte  was  adopted  into  the  family  of  his 
spiritual  parents,''  Belisarius  and  Antouina.  Before 
they  touched  the  shores  of  Africa,  this  holy  kindred 
degenerated  into  sensual  love ;  and  as  Antonina 
soon  overleaped  the  bounds  of  modesty  and  caution, 
the  Roman  general  was  alone  ignorant  of  his  own 
dishonour.     During  their  residence  at  Carthage,  he 


11  Tlie  diiijence  of  Alomannus  cnnld  add  but  little  to  the  four  first 
and  most  curious  chapters  of  tlie  Anecdotes.  Of  these  strange  Anec- 
lUites,  a  part  may  be  true,  because  probable — and  a  part  true,  because 
ifuprobable.  Procopius  must  have  kiiotvn  the  former,  and  tlie  latter  he 
could  scarcely  invent. 

X  Procopius  insinuates  (Anecdot.  c.  4.)  that,  when  Belisarius  return- 
ed to  Italy,  (A.  D.  54J.)  Antonina  was  sixty  years  of  age.     A  forced,  but 


surprised  the  two  lovers  in  a  subterraneous  chamber, 
solitary,  warm,  and  almost  naked.  Anger  flashed 
from  his  eyes.  "  With  the  help  of  this  young  man," 
said  the  unblushing  Antonina,  "  I  was  secreting  our 
most  precious  effects  from  the  knowledge  of  Jus- 
tinian." The  youth  resumed  his  garments,  and 
the  pious  husband  consented  to  disbelieve  the  evi- 
dence of  his  own  senses.  From  this  pleasing  and 
perhaps  voluntary  delusion,  Belisarius  was  awaken- 
ed at  Syracuse,  by  the  officious  information  of  Ma- 
cedonia ;  and  that  female  attendant,  after  requiring 
an  oath  for  her  security,  produced  two  chamberlains, 
who,  like  herself,  had  often  beheld  the  adulteries  of 
Antonina.  A  hasty  flight  into  Asia  saved  Theo- 
dosius  from  the  justice  of  an  injured  husband,  who 
had  signified  to  one  of  his  guards  the  order  of  his 
death ;  but  the  tears  of  Antonina,  and  her  artful 
seductions,  assured  the  credulous  hero  of  her  inno- 
cence ;  and  he  stooped,  against  his  faith  and  judg- 
ment, to  abandon  those  imprudent  friends  who  had 
presumed  to  accuse  or  doubt  the  chastity  of  his  wife. 
The  revenge  of  a  guilty  woman  is  implacable  and 
bloody  ;  the  unfortunate  Macedonia,  with  the  two 
witnesses,  were  secretly  arrested  by  the  minister  of 
her  cruelty  ;  their  tongues  were  cut  out,  their  bodies 
were  hacked  into  small  pieces,  and  their  remains 
were  cast  into  the  sea  of  Syracuse.  A  rash  though 
judicious  saying  of  Constantine,  "  I  would  sooner 
have  punished  the  adulteress  than  the  boy,"  was 
deeply  remembered  by  Antonina ;  and  two  years 
afterwards,  when  despair  had  armed  that  officer 
against  his  general,  her  sanguinary  advice  decided 
and  hastened  his  execution.  Even  the  indignation  of 
Photius  was  not  forgiven  by  his  mother ;  the  exile 
of  her  son  prepared  the  recall  of  her  lover ;  and  Thco- 
dosius condescended  to  accept  the  pressing  and 
humble  invitation  of  the  conqueror  of  Italy.  In  the 
absolute  direction  of  his  household,  and  in  the  im- 
portant commissions  of  peace  and  war,^  the  favour- 
ite youth  most  rapidly  acquired  a  fortune  of  four 
hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling  ;  and  after  their 
return  to  Constantinople,  the  passion  of  Antonina, 
at  least,  continued  ardent  and  unabated.  But  fear, 
devotion,  and  lassitude  perhaps,  inspired  Thcodo- 
sius with  more  serious  thoughts.  He  dreaded  the 
busy  scandal  of  the  capital,  and  the  indiscreet  fond- 
ness of  the  w  ife  of  Belisarius  ;  escaped  from  her  em- 
braces, and  retiring  to  Ephcsus,  shaved  his  head, 
and  took  refuge  in  the  sanctuary  of  a  monastic  life. 
The  despair  of  the  new  Ariadne  could  scarcely  have 
been  excused  by  the  death  of  her  husband.  She 
wept,  she  tore  her  hair,  she  filled  the  palace  with 
her  erics  ;  '•  She  had  lost  the  dearest  of  friends,  a 
tender,  a  faithful,  a  laborious  friend  !"  But  her 
warm  entreaties,  fortified  by  the  prayers  of  Beli- 
sarius, were  insufficient  to  draw  the  holy  monk  from 


more  polite  construction,  which  refers  that  date  to  the  moment  when  he 
was  writing,  (A.  D.  559.)  would  be  compatible  with  the  mauliood  of 
Photius,  iGolhic.  I.  i.  c.  10.)  in  .VW. 

y  Citinpare  the  Vandalic  War  (I.  i.  c.  I'i )  with  the  Anecdotes  (c.  i.) 
and  Aleniailnus.  (p.  2,  .1.)  This  mode  of  b.iptisnial  adoption  was  revived 
by  1. 00  the  philosopher. 

X  lu  Novemtwr  637,  Photius  arrested  the  pope.    (Liberat.  Brev.  c. 
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tlio  solitude  of  Epiiesus.  It  was  not  till  the  general 
niovcil  lorward  for  the  Persian  war,  lliat  Tlieodosius 
could  he  tempted  to  return  to  Constantinople;  and 
the  short  interval  before  the  departure  of  Antonina 
herself  was  boldly  devoted  to  love  and  pleasure. 

A  philosopher  may  pity  and  forgive 

Rcwiitment  of ,  ^ 

B.iiMrius  ami  the  uilirmities  of  female  nature,  Irom 
''"~"  ''''"'''"•  whi.^h  he  rceeives  no  real  injury  ;  but 
contemptible  is  the  husband  who  feels,  and  yet  en- 
dures, his  ow  n  infamy  in  that  of  his  w  lie.  Antonina 
pursued  her  son  with  implaeable  hatred  ;  and  the 
gallant  Pliotius"  was  exposed  to  her  secret  perse- 
cutions in  the  camp  beyond  the  Tigris.  Enraged  by 
his  own  wrongs,  and  by  the  dishonour  of  his  blood, 
he  cast  away  in  his  turn  the  .sentiments  of  nature, 
and  revealed  to  Belisarius  the  turpitude  of  a  woman 
who  had  violated  all  the  duties  of  a  mother  and  a 
wife.  From  the  surprise  and  iiidigiuUion  of  the 
Roman  general,  his  former  (Credulity  appears  to 
have  been  sincere  ;  he  embraced  tlic  knees  of  the 
son  of  Antonina,  adjured  him  to  remember  his  obli- 
gations rather  than  his  birth,  and  conlirmed  at  the 
altar  their  holy  vows  of  revenge  and  mutual  defence. 
The  dominion  of  Antonina  was  impaired  by  absence; 
and  when  she  met  her  husband,  on  his  return  from 
the  Persian  confines,  Belisarius,  in  his  first  and 
transient  emotions,  confined  her  person,  and  threat- 
ened her  life.  Photius  w  as  more  resolved  to  punish, 
and  less  prompt  to  pardon  ;  he  flew  to  Ephesus ; 
extorted  from  a  trusty  eunuch  of  his  mother  the  full 
confession  of  her  guilt;  arrested  Theodosius  and 
his  treasures  in  the  church  of  St.  John  the  apostle, 
and  concealed  his  captives,  whose  execution  was 
only  delayed,  in  a  secure  and  sequestered  fortress 
of  Cilicia.  Such  a  daring  outrage  against  public 
justice  could  not  pass  with  impunity  ;  and  the  cause 
of  Antonina  was  espoused  by  the  empress,  whose 
favour  she  had  deserved  by  the  recent  services  of 
the  disgrace  of  a  praefect,  and  the  exile  and  murder 
of  a  pope.  At  the  end  of  the  campaign,  Belisarius 
was  recalled  ;  he  complied,  as  usual,  with  the  im- 
perial mandate.  Ilis  mind  was  not  prepared  for  re- 
bellion :  his  obedience,  however  adverse  to  tlie 
dictates  of  honour,  was  consonant  to  the  wishes  of 
his  heart ;  and  when  he  embraced  his  wife,  at  the 
command,  and  perhaps  in  the  presence,  of  the  em- 
press, the  tender  husband  was  disposed  to  forgive 
or  to  be  forgiven.  The  bounty  of  Theodora  reserved 
fur  her  companion  a  more  precious  favour.  "  I  have 
found,"  slie  said,  "my  dearest  patrician,  a  pearl  of 
inestimable  value;  it  has  not  yet  been  viewed  by 
any  mortal  eye  ;  but  the  sight  and  the  possession  of 
this  jewel  are  destined  for  my  friend."  As  soon  as 
the  curiosity  and  impatience  of  Antonina  were  kin- 
dled, the  door  of  a  bedchamber  was  thrown  open, 
and  she  beheld  her  lover,  whom  the  diligence  of 
the  eunuchs  had  discovered  in  his  secret  prison. 
Her  silent  wonder  burst  into  passionate  exclama- 
tions of  gratitude  and  joy,  and  she  named  Theodora 

22.  Pagi,  torn.  ii.  p.  562.)  About  the  end  of  MP,  Brlimrius  sent  Then. 
do.«ius— Tok  Tp  oiKi^  TfjavTou  e^c^wTo — OD  zu  importaot  aDd  lucrative 
coinminion  to  lUveniJa.  (Goth.  1.  ii.  c.  18.) 


her  queen,  her  benefactress,  and  her  saviour.  The 
nuink  of  Ephesus  was  nourished  in  the  palace  with 
luxury  and  ambition;  but  instead  of  assmning,  as 
he  was  promised,  the  command  of  the  Honian  ar- 
mies, Theodosius  expired  in  the  first  fatigues  of  an 
amorous  interview.  The  grief  of  An-  I>ersfc"ti^^n  of 
tonina  could  only  be  assuaged  by  the  ^'"  "'"■ 
suflerings  of  her  .son.  A  youth  of  consular  rank, 
and  a  sickly  constitution,  was  punished,  without  a 
trial,  like  a  malefactor  and  a  slave  :  yet  sueli  was 
the  constancy  of  his  mind,  that  Photius  sustained 
the  tortures  of  the  scourge  and  the  rack  willu)ut 
violating  the  faith  which  he  had  sworn  to  Belisa- 
rius. After  this  fruitless  cruelty,  the  son  of  Anto- 
nina, while  his  mother  feasted  with  the  empress,  was 
buried  in  her  subterraneous  prisons,  which  admit- 
ted not  the  distinction  of  night  and  day.  He  twice 
escaped  to  the  most  venerable  sanctuaries  of  Con- 
stantinople, the  churclies  of  St.  Sophia  and  of  the 
Virgin  ;  but  his  tyrants  were  insensible  of  religion 
as  of  pity  ;  and  the  helpless  youth,  amidst  the 
clamours  of  the  clergy  and  people,  was  twice  drag- 
ged from  the  altar  to  the  dungeon.  His  third 
attempt  was  more  successful.  At  the  end  of  three 
years,  the  prophet  Zachariah,orsomc  mortal  friend, 
indicated  the  means  of  an  escape:  he  eluded  tlie 
spies  and  guards  of  the  empress,  reached  tlie  holy 
sepulchre  of  .Jerusalem,  embraced  the  profession  of 
a  monk ;  and  the  abbot  Photius  was  employed,  after 
the  death  of  Justinian,  to  reconcile  and  regulate  the 
churches  of  Egypt.  The  son  of  Antonina  suffered 
all  that  an  enemy  can  inflict ;  her  patient  husband 
imposed  on  himself  the  more  exquisite  misery  of 
violating  his  promise  and  deserting  his  friend. 
In  the  succeeding   campaign.   Be-   ^. 

"  r  Di«frrace  ,inn 

lisarius  was  again  sent  against  the  submivsion  of 
Persians  :  he  saved  the  cast,  but  he  '  '^""^■ 
ofl'cnded  Theodora,  and  perhaps  the  emperor  him- 
self. The  malady  of  Justinian  had  countenanced 
the  rumour  of  his  death  ;  and  the  Roman  general, 
on  the  supposition  of  that  probable  event,  spoke 
the  free  language  of  a  citizen  and  a  soldier,  his  col- 
league Buzes,  who  concurred  in  the  same  sentiments, 
lost  his  rank,  his  liberty,  and  his  health,  by  the 
persecution  of  the  empress:  but  the  disgrace  of 
Belisarius  was  alleviated  by  the  dignity  of  his  own 
character,  and  the  infiuence  of  his  wife,  who  might 
wish  to  humble,  but  could  not  desire  to  ruin,  the 
partner  of  her  fortunes.  Even  his  removal  was 
(•(doured  by  the  assurance,  that  the  sinking  state  of 
Italy  would  be  retrieved  by  the  single  presence  of 
its  conqueror.  But  no  sooner  had  he  returned,  alone 
and  defenceless,  than  a  hostile  commission  was 
sent  to  the  east,  to  seize  his  treasures  and  criminate 
his  actions  ;  the  guards  and  veterans  who  follow  ed 
his  private  banner,  were  distributed  among  the 
chiefs  of  the  army,  and  even  the  eunuchs  presumed 
to  cast  lots  for  the  partition  of  his  martial  domestics. 
When  he  passed  with  a  small  and   sordid  retinue 

.-»  Thcnphines  (Chronograph,  p.  204.)  styles  him  Pholimis,  the  snn- 
in.law  of  Belisarius;  and  he  is  copied  by  the  Ilistcria  Miscella  and 
Anastasius. 
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through  the  streets  of  Constantinople,  his  forlorn 
appearance  excited  the  amazement  and  compassion 
of  the  people.  Justinian  and  Theodora  received 
liim  with  cold  ingratitude  ;  the  servile  crowd,  with 
insolence  and  contempt ;  and  in  the  evening  he  re- 
tired with  trembling  steps  to  his  deserted  palace. 
An  indisposition,  feigned  or  real,  had  confined  An- 
toniua  to  her  apartment :  and  she  walked  disdain- 
fully silent  in  the  adjacent  portico,  while  Belisarius 
threw  himself  on  his  bed,  and  expected,  in  an  agony 
of  grief  and  terror,  the  death  which  he  had  so  often 
braved  under  the  walls  of  Rome.  Long  after  sun- 
set a  messenger  was  announced  from  the  empress  ; 
he  opened,  with  anxious  curiosity,  the  letter  which 
contained  the  sentence  of  his  fate.  "  You  cannot 
be  ignorant  how  much  you  have  deserved  my  dis- 
pleasure. I  am  not  insensible  of  the  services  of 
Antonina.  To  her  merits  and  intercession  I  have 
granted  your  life,  and  permit  you  to  retain  a  part  of 
your  treasures,  which  might  be  justly  forfeited  to 
the  state.  Let  your  gratitude,  where  it  is  due,  be 
displayed,  not  in  words,  but  in  your  future  be- 
haviour." I  know  not  how  to  believe  or  to  relate  the 
transports  with  which  the  hero  is  said  to  have  re- 
ceived this  ignominious  pardon.  He  fell  prostrate 
before  his  wife,  he  kissed  the  feet  of  his  saviour, 
and  he  devoutly  promised  to  live  the  grateful  and 
submissive  slave  of  Antonina.  A  fine  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand  pounds  sterling  was 
levied  ou  the  fortunes  of  Belisarius  ;  and  with  the 
office  of  count,  or  master  of  the  royal  stables,  he 
accepted  the  conduct  of  the  Italian  war.  At  his 
departure  from  Constantinople,  his  friends,  and 
even  the  public,  were  persuaded,  that  as  soon  as  he 
regained  his  freedom,  he  would  renounce  his  dis- 
simulation, and  that  his  wife,  Theodora,  and  per- 
haps the  emperor  himself,  would  be  sacrificed  to 
the  just  revenge  of  a  virtuous  rebel.  Their  hopes 
were  deceived ;  and  the  unconquerable  patience 
and  loyalty  of  Belisarius  appear  either  below  or 
above  the  character  of  a  man.'' 
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Stale  of  the  barbaric  world. — Establisliment  of  the 
Lombards  on  the  Danube. —  Tribes  and  inroads  of 
the  Setnronians. — Orir/iii,  empire,  and  embassies 
of  the  Turks  —The  flir/hl  of  the  Avars.— Chos- 
roes  I.  or  JSushirvan  king  of  Persia. — His  pros- 
perous reign  and  wars  with  the  Romans. — The 
Colchian  or  Lazic  war. — The  Ethiopians . 

Weakness  of  the  ^^^    estimate   of   personal   merit   is 

empire  of  Jus.    relative   to   the  common  faculties  of 

A.  D.  527— S65.    mankind.     The  aspiring  efl'orts  of  ge- 

b  Tlie  contiruialor  of  llie  Clironiele  of  IMareellimis  '^\\e\  in  .1  few 
decent  words,  tlie  substance  of  tlic  Anecdotes  :  Belisarius  de  Oriente 
evoratus,  in  otfensani  |3ericuluinc|iie  ineurrens  grave,  et  invidis  sub. 
jacens,  rursus  remittitur  in  Ilaliaui,  (p.  O'l.) 

a  1(  will  be  a  pleasure,  not  a  task,  to  read  Herodotus,  (1.  vii,  c.  104. 
).1I.  p.  550.  GI5.)  Tlie  conversation  of  Xerxes  autl  Deniaratus  at 
TliermopyltB  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  moral  scenes  in  history. 
It  was  the  torture  of  the  royal  Spartan  to  behold,  with  anguish  and 
remorse,  the  virtue  of  his  country. 


nius  or  virtue,  either  in  active  or  speculative  life, 
are  n'leasuied,  not  so  much  by  their  real  elevation, 
as  by  the  height  to  which  they  ascend  above  the  level 
of  their  age  or  country  :  and  the  same  stature,  whicli 
in  a  people  of  giants  would  pass  unnoticed,  must  ap- 
pear conspicuous  in  a  race  of  pigmies.  Leonidas, 
and  his  three  hi;ndred  companions,  devoted  their  lives 
at  Tliermopyla" ;  but  the  education  of  the  infant,  the 
boy,  and  the  man,  had  prepared,  and  almost  ensured, 
this  memorable  sacrifice  ;  and  each  Spartan  would 
approve,  rather  than  admire,  an  act  of  duty,  of  which 
himself  and  eight  tliousand  of  his  fellow-citizens 
were  equally  capable."  The  great  Ponipey  might 
inscribe  on  his  trophies,  that  he  had  defeated  in 
battle  two  millions  of  enemies,  and  reduced  fifteen 
hundred  cities  from  the  lake  M;cotis  to  the  Red  sea;'' 
but  the  fortune  of  Rome  fiew  before  his  eagles;  the 
nations  were  oppressed  by  their  own  fears,  and  the 
invincible  legions  which  he  commanded,  had  been 
formed  by  the  habits  of  conquest  and  the  discipline 
of  ages.  In  this  view,  the  character  of  Belisarius 
may  be  deservedly  placed  above  the  heroes  of  the 
ancient  republics.  His  imperfections  flowed  from 
the  contagion  of  the  times;  his  virtues  were  his 
own,  the  free  gift  of  nature  or  rellection  ;  he  raised 
himself  without  a  master  or  a  rival  ;  and  so  inade- 
quate were  the  arms  committed  to  his  hand,  that  his 
sole  advantage  was  derived  from  the  pride  and  pre- 
sumption of  his  adversaries.  Under  his  command, 
the  subjects  of  Justinian  often  deserved  to  be  called 
Romans:  but  the  unwarlikc  appellation  of  Greeks 
was  imposed  as  a  term  of  reproach  by  the  haughty 
Goths;  who  affected  to  blush, that  they  niust  dispute 
the  kingdom  of  Italy  with  a  nation  of  tragedians, 
pantomimes,  and  pirates.*^  The  climate  of  Asia 
has  indeed  been  found  less  congenial  than  that  of 
Europe  to  military  spirit:  those  populous  countries 
were  enervated  by  luxury,  despotism,  and  super- 
stition ;  and  the  monks  were  more  expensive  and 
more  numerous  than  the  soldiers  of  the  east.  The 
regular  force  of  the  empire  had  once  amounted  to 
six  hundred  and  forty-five  thousantl  men:  it  was 
reduced,  in  the  time  of  Justinian,  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  ;  and  this  number,  large  as  it 
may  seem,  was  thinly  scattered  over  the  sea  and 
land  ;  in  Spain  and  Italy,  in  Africa  and  Egypt,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Danube,  the  coast  of  the  Eu.\ine, 
and  the  frontiers  of  Persia.  The  citizen  was  ex- 
hausted, yet  the  soldier  was  unpaid  ;  his  poverty 
was  mischievously  soothed  by  the  privilege  of  rapine 
and  indolence ;  and  tlic  tardy  payments  were  de- 
tained and  intercepted  by  the  fraud  of  those  agents 
who  usurp,  without  courage  or  danger,  the  emolu- 
ments of  war.  Public  and  private  distress  recruited 
the  armies  of  the  state  ;  but  in  the  field,  and  still 
more  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  their  numbers 

I'  See  this  prund  inscription  in  Pliny.  (Hist,  \atur.  vii.  27.)  Few 
men  ha\e  more  exquisitely  lasted  of  ti lory  and  disgrace;  nor  could 
Juvenal  (Satir.  x.)  produce  a  more  strikin;;  example  of  the  vicissilades 
of  fortune,  and  the  vanity  of  human  wishes. 

c  Tpoocoi'V  .  .  .  .  cf  ta'V  -«  »r,>i>Ttpa  oi-iHia  cv  IraXiiiv  I'lloiTd  ei<\oi', 
oTt  /i,i  Tpn7o)rt.>ir,  K.»(  i.niTor  ,\wireiieTav.  This  Last  epithet  of  Pn>co- 
pius  is  too  nobly  translated  by  pirates;  naval  thieves  is  Uie  pro|>er 
word  :  strippers  of  garments,  cilher  for  injury  or  insult.  (Demosthenes 
contra  Coiion.  iu  Reiske  Orator.  Grace,  torn.  ii.  p.  1264.) 
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were  always  defective.  The  want  of  national  spirit 
was  supplied  by  llic  precarious  faith  and  disorderly 
service  of  barbarian  mercenaries.  Even  military 
honour,  which  has  often  survived  the  loss  of  virtue 
and  freedom,  was  almost  totally  e.xtinct.  The  gene- 
rals, wlio  were  multiplied  beyond  the  example  of 
former  times,  laboured  only  to  prevent  the  success, 
or  to  sully  the  reputation,  of  their  colleagues;  and 
they  had  been  taught  by  experience,  that  if  merit 
sometimes  provoked  the  jealousy,  error,  or  even 
guilt,  would  obtain  the  indulgence,  of  a  gracious 
emperor.''  In  such  an  age  the  triumphs  of  IJelisa- 
rius,  and  afterwards  of  Narscs,  shine  with  incom- 
parable lustre;  but  they  are  encompassed  with  the 
darkest  shades  of  disgrace  and  calamity.  While 
the  lieutenant  of  Justinian  subdued  the  kingdoms 
of  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  the  emperor,'^  timid, 
though  ambitious,  balanced  the  forces  of  the  bar- 
barians, fomented  their  divisions  by  flattery  and 
falsehood,  and  invited  by  his  patience  and  liberal- 
ity the  repetition  of  injuries.'  The  keys  of  Car- 
thage, Rimie,  and  Ravenna,  were  presented  to  their 
conqueror,  while  Antioch  was  destroyed  by  tlio  Per- 
sians, and  .Justinian  trembled  for  the  safety  of  Con- 
stantinople. 

Slate  of  the  bar.  Even  the  Gothic  victories  of  Beli- 
barians.  sarius  were  prejudicial  to  the  state, 
since  they  abolished  the  important  barrier  of  the 
Upper  Danube,  whicli  had  been  so  faithfully  guard- 
ed by  Theodoric  and  his  daughter.  For  the  defence 
of  Italy,  the  Goths  evacuated  Pannonia  and  Nori- 
cum,  which  they  left  in  a  peaceful  and  flourishing 
condition  :  the  sovereignty  was  claimed  by  the  em- 
peror of  the  Romans  ;  the  actual  possession  was 
abandoned  to  the  boldness  of  the  fust  invader. 
On  the  opposite  banks  of  the  Danube,  the  plains  of 
Upper  Hungary  and  the  Transylvanian  hills  were 
possessed,  since  the  death  of  Attila,  by  the  tribes 
of  the  Gepida-,  wlio  respected  the  Go- 
thic arms,  and  despised,  not  indeed 
the  gold  of  the  Romans,  but  the  secret  motive  of 
their  annual  subsidies.  The  vacant  fortifications 
of  the  river  were  instantly  occupied  by  these  bar- 
barians :  their  standards  were  planted  on  the  walls 
of  Sirniium  and  Belgrade  ;  and  the  ironical  tone 
of  their  apology  aggravated  this  insult  on  the  ma- 
jesty of  the  empire.  ''  So  extensive,  ()  Ca'sar,  are 
your  dominions;  so  numerous  are  your  cities  ;  that 
you  are  continually  seeking  for  nations  to  whom, 
either  in  peace  or  war,  you  may  relinquish  these  use- 
less possessions:  The  GepidiP  are  your  brave  and 
faithful  allies  ;    and  if  they  have  anticipated  your 


d  Sec  the  third  and  fourth  honks  of  tlie  Gothic  war:  tlip  writer  of 
the  Anccrtotes  cannot  au'jiravate  tlu-seahnsts. 

«  A^'atlii;is,  I.  h.  p.  I.')?,  158.  He  confines  this  weakness  of  tlie  em- 
peror and  tlie  empire  to  the  old  age  of  Justinian;  but  alas,  he  was 
never  yount;, 

f  This  mischievous  policy,  which  Prncopius  (Anecdot.  c.  If).)  imputes 
to  the  emperor,  is  revealed  in  his  epistle  to  a  Scythian  prince,  who 
was  capal>le  of  understanding;  it.  A-yov  npoiinOti  nat  ai\ii/ov';aToi,  says 
Agathiaj,  (I.  v.  p.  170,  171.) 

K  <-ieri«  Gcrraan'i  feritate  ferocior,  says  Velleius  Paterculus  of  the 
Lombards,  (ii.  lOG.)  Lan^oliardiis  paucitis  nobilitat.  Plurimis  ac 
v.ilentis-'imis  nationilius  cincti  iioii  per  ohsequium,  scd  pra-lii.s  et  peri. 
clitando,  luti  sunt.  (Tacit,  de  Moribus  German,  c.  40.]  See  likewise 
Strabo,  (I.  vii.  p.  MS.)    The  best  geograpliers  place  them  beyond  the 


The  Gepida'. 


gifts,  they  have  shown  a  ju.st  eonlidenee  in  your 
bounty."  Their  presumption  was  excused  by  the 
mode  of  revenge  which  .lustinian  embraced.  In- 
stead of  asserting  the  rights  of  a  sovereign  for  the 
protection  of  his  subjects,  the  emperor  invited  a 
strange  people  to  invade  and  possess  the  Roman 
provinces  between  the  Danube  and  the  .\lps  ;  and 
the  ambition  of  the  Gepid;r  was  checked  by  the 
rising  power  and   fame  of  the  Lom- 

„,  .  ,.      .         .  The  Lombards. 

BARDS.B  This  corrupt  appellation  has 
been  difl'used  in  the  thirteenth  century  by  the 
merchants  and  bankers,  the  Italian  posterity  of 
these  savage  warriors :  but  the  original  name  of 
Lanijohards  is  expressive  only  of  the  peculiar 
length  and  fashion  of  their  beards.  I  am  not  dis- 
posed either  to  question  or  to  justify  their  Scandi- 
navian origin  ;''  nor  to  pursue  the  migrations  of  the 
Lombards  through  unknown  regions  and  marvel- 
lous adventures.  About  the  time  of  Augu.stus  and 
Trajan,  a  ray  of  historic  light  breaks  on  the  dark- 
ness of  their  antiquities,  and  they  are  discovered, 
for  the  first  time,  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder. 
Fierce,  beyond  the  example  of  the  Germans,  they 
delighted  to  propagate  the  tremendous  belief,  that 
their  heads  were  formed  like  the  heads  of  dogs, 
and  that  they  drank  the  blood  of  their  enemies 
whom  they  vanquished  in  battle.  The  smallness  of 
their  numbers  was  recruited  by  the  adoption  of 
their  bravest  slaves ;  and  alone,  amidst  their  power- 
ful neighbours,  they  defended  by  arms  their  high- 
spirited  independence.  In  the  tempests  of  the 
north,  which  overwhelmed  so  many  names  and 
nations,  this  little  bark  of  the  Lombards  still  floated 
on  the  surface  :  they  gradually  descended  towards 
tlie  south  and  the  Danube  ;  and  at  tlie  end  of  four 
hundred  years  they  again  appear  with  their  ancient 
valour  and  renown.  Their  manners  were  not  less 
ferocious.  The  assassination  of  a  royal  guest  was 
executed  in  the  presence,  and  by  the  command,  of 
the  king's  daughter,  who  had  been  provoked  by 
some  words  of  insult,  and  disappointed  by  his 
diminutive  stature  ;  and  a  tribute,  the  price  of 
blood,  was  imposed  on  the  Lombards  by  his  brother 
the  king  of  the  Heruli.  Adversity  revived  a  sense 
of  moderation  and  justice,  and  the  insolence  of 
conquest  was  chastised  by  the  signal  defeat  and 
irreparable  dispersion  of  the  Heruli,  who  were 
seated  in  the  southern  provinces  of  Poland.'  The 
victories  of  the  Lombards  recommended  them  to 
the  friendship  of  the  emperors  ;  and  at  the  solicita- 
tion of  Justinian,  they  passed  the  Danube  to  re- 
duce, according  to  their  treaty,  the  cities  of  Norieum 


tniie,  ill  Ihe  bishopric  of  MaKdcbursh  and  the  middle  march  of  Tir.in 
fleiitiirfih  ;  and  their  situation  will  agree  with  the  patriotic  remark  .if 
the  count  dc  llertzliurg,  that  most  of  the  barbarian  conquerors  issiicil 
from  the  -same  countries  which  still  produce  the  armies  of  Prns-sia. 

h  The  Scandinavian  origin  of  the  Goths  and  Lombards,  is  stated  l,\ 
Paul  Warnefrid,  surnamed  the  deacon,  is  attacked  by  Chiveriiis,  ((;■  i 
mania  Alitiq.  1.  iii.  c.  26.  p.  102,  &c.)  a  native  of  Prussia,  and  defeiid,  d 
hy  Grotius,  (I'rolegom.  ad  Hist.  Goth.  p.  28,  &c.)  the  Swedish  am. 
bass;idor. 

i  Two  facts  in  the  narrative  of  Paul  Diaronus  (I.  i.  e.  20  )  are  expres. 
sive  of  national  manners :  I.  Dum  ad  labulam  liideret— while  he  played 
at  draughts.  2.  Camporura  viridantia  Una.  The  ciiltivatiou  of  tlax 
supposes  property,  commerce,  agriculture,  and  manufactures. 
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and  the  fortresses  of  Pannonia.  But  the  spirit  of 
rapine  soon  tempted  them  beyond  these  ample 
limits;  they  wandered  alon^  the  coast  of  the  Ha- 
driatic  as  far  as  Dyrrachiura,  and  presumed,  with 
familiar  rudeness,  to  enter  the  towns  and  houses  of 
their  Roman  allies,  and  to  seize  the  captives  who 
had  escaped  from  their  audacious  hands.  These 
acts  of  hostility,  the  sallies,  as  it  might  be  pretended , 
of  some  loose  adventurers,  were  disowned  by  the 
nation,  and  excused  by  the  emperor  ;  but  the  arms 
of  the  Lombards  were  more  seriously  engaged  by  a 
contest  of  thirty  years,  which  was  terminated  only 
by  the  extirpation  of  the  Gepidae.  The  hostile 
nations  often  pleaded  their  cause  before  the  throne 
of  Constantinople ;  and  the  crafty  Justinian,  to 
whom  the  barbarians  were  almost  equally  odious, 
pronounced  a  partial  and  ambiguous  sentence,  and 
dexterously  protracted  the  war  by  slow  and  ineft'ec- 
tual  succours.  Their  strength  was  formidable,  since 
the  Lombards,  who  sent  into  the  fields  several 
myriads  of  soldiers,  still  claimed,  as  the  weaker 
side,  the  protection  of  the  Romans.  Their  spirit 
was  intrepid  ;  yet  such  is  the  uncertainty  of  courage, 
that  the  two  armies  were  suddenly  struck  with  a 
panic  ;  they  fled  from  each  other,  and  the  rival 
kings  remained  with  their  guards  in  the  midst  of 
an  empty  plain.  A  short  truce  was  obtained  ;  but 
their  mutual  resentment  again  kindled ;  and  the 
remembrance  of  their  shame  rendered  the  next  en- 
counter more  desperate  and  bloody.  Forty  thou- 
sand of  the  barbarians  perished  in  the  decisive 
battle,  which  broke  the  power  of  the  Gepida?,  trans- 
ferred the  fears  and  wishes  of  Justinian,  and  first 
displayed  the  character  of  Alboin,  the  youthful 
prince  of  the  Lombards,  and  the  future  conqueror 
of  Italy." 
„,    „  ,  The  wild  people  who  dwelt  or  wan- 

Ihe  ^clavoniaus. 

dered  in  the  plains  of  Russia,  Lithua- 
nia, and  Poland,  might  be  reduced,  in  the  age  of 
Justinian,  under  the  two  great  families  of  the  BiL- 
CARiANs'  and  the  Sclavomans.  According  to  the 
Greek  writers,  the  former,  who  touched  the  Euxinc 
and  the  lake  Majotis,  derived  from  the  Huns  their 
name  or  descent ;  and  it  is  needless  to  renew  the 
simple  and  well-known  picture  of  Tartar  manners. 
They  were  bold  and  dexterous  archers,  who  drank 
the  milk,  and  feasted  on  the  flesh,  of  their  fleet  and 
indefatigable  horses  ;  whose  flocks  and  herds  fol- 
lowed, or  rather  guided,  the  motions  of  their  roving 
camps ;  to  whose  inroads  no  country  was  remote  or 
impervious,  and  who  were  practised  in  flight, 
though  incapable  of  fear.  The  nation  was  divided 
into  two  powerful  and  hostile  tribes,  who  pursued 

k  1  have  used,  without  uudertakinff  to  reconcile,  the  facts  in  Proco. 
plus,  (Goth.  1.  ii.  c.  11.  I,  iii  c.  3,1,  3-1.  I  iv.  c.  18.  26.)  Paul  Diacnnus, 
{de  Ci^slis  Laugoliard.  I.  i.  c.  1—23.  in  Muralori,  Script.  Rt-runi  Itali- 
carum,  torn.  I.  p.  405 — 119.)  and  Jornanilcs.  (de  Success.  He^nornrn, 
p.  242.)  The  patient  reader  may  draw  some  ii::ht  from  Mascou  (Hist, 
of  the  Germans,  and  Aunotat.  xxiii.)  and  De  Btiat.  (Hist,  des  Penples, 
8cc.  tom.  ix.  X.  xi.) 

1  I  adopt  the  appellation  of  Bulg^arians,  from  Enmidins,  (in  Pane^yr. 
TheiKlorici,  0pp.  Sirmond,  tom.  i.  p.  I.M>8,  I5i)!i.)  Joriiandes,  [de  Ucbus 
Geticis,  c.  5.  p.  194.  et  de  Reirn.  Succe-ssione,  p.  242.)  Theophancs,  (p. 
185.)  and  the  Chronicles  of  Cassio,lorius  and  Alarcellinus.  The  name 
of  Iluns  is  loo  vasue  ;  the  trilies  of  the  rcitturgurians  and  L'tlur^juriaiis 
arc  too  minute  and  too  harsh. 


each  other  with  fraternal  hatred.  They  eagerly 
disputed  the  friendship,  or  rather  the  gifts,  of  the 
emperor ;  and  the  distinction  which  nature  had 
fixed  between  the  faithful  dog  and  the  rapacious 
wolf,  was  applied  by  an  ambassador  who  received 
only  verbal  instructions  from  the  mouth  of  his 
illiterate  prince.™  The  Bulgarians,  of  whatsoever 
species,  were  equally  attracted  by  Roman  wealth  : 
they  assumed  a  vague  dominion  over  the  Sclavo- 
nian  name,  and  their  rapid  marches  could  only  be 
stopped  by  the  Baltic  sea,  or  the  extreme  cold  and 
poverty  of  the  north.  But  the  same  race  of  Scla- 
vonians  appears  to  have  maintained,  in  every  age, 
the  possession  of  the  same  countries.  Their  nume- 
rous tribes,  however  distant  or  adverse,  used  one 
common  language,  (it  was  harsh  and  irregular,)  and 
were  known  by  the  resemblance  of  their  form, 
which  deviated  from  the  swarthy  Tartar,  and  ap- 
proached without  attaining  the  lofty  stature  and  fair 
complexion  of  the  German.  Four  thousand  six 
hundred  villages  "  were  scattered  over  the  provinces 
of  Russia  and  Poland,  and  their  huts  were  hastily 
built  of  rough  timber,  in  a  country  deficient  both  in 
stone  and  iron.  Erected,  or  rather  concealed,  in  the 
depth  of  forests,  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  or  the  edge 
of  morasses,  we  may  not  perhaps,  without  flattery, 
compare  them  to  the  architecture  of  the  beaver ; 
which  they  resembled  in  a  double  issue,  to  the 
land  and  water,  for  the  escape  of  the  savage  in- 
habitant, an  animal  less  cleanly,  less  diligent,  and 
less  social,  than  that  marvellous  quadruped.  The 
fertility  of  the.  soil,  rather  than  the  labour  of  the 
natives,  supplied  the  rustic  plenty  of  the  Sclavo- 
nians.  Their  sheep  and  horned  cattle  were  large 
and  numerous,  and  the  fields  which  they  sowed 
with  millet  and  panic,"  afforded,  in  the  place  of 
bread,  a  coarse  and  less  nutritive  food.  The  in- 
cessant rapine  of  their  neighbours  compelled  them 
to  bury  this  treasure  in  the  earth  ;  but  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  stranger,  it  was  freely  imparted  by  a 
people,  whose  unfavourable  character  is  qualified 
by  the  epithets  of  chaste,  patient,  and  hospitable. 
As  their  supicme  god,  they  adored  an  invisible 
master  of  the  thunder.  The  rivers  and  the  nymphs 
obtained  their  subordinate  honours,  and  the  popu- 
lar worship  was  expressed  in  vows  and  sacrifice. 
The  Sclavonians  disdained  to  obey  a  despot,  a 
prince,  or  even  a  magistrate  ;  but  their  experience 
was  too  narrow,  their  passions  too  headstrong,  to 
compose  a  system  of  equal  law  or  general  defence. 
Some  voluntary  respect  was  yielded  to  age  and 
valour ;  but  each  tribe  or  village  exi.sted  as  a  sepa- 
rate republic,   and  all  must  be  persuaded  where 

m  Procojiins.  ((ioth.  1.  iv.  c.  19.)  His  verbal  tuessage  (he  owns  hiiu- 
.self  an  illiterate  barbarian)  is  delivered  as  an  epistle.  The  style  is 
savage,  ti.uurative.  and  original. 

n  This  sum  is  tlie  result  of  a  particular  list,  in  a  curiousMS.  fragment 
of  the  year  o5ft,  found  in  the  library  of  Milan.  The  obscure  geography 
of  the  times  provokes  and  exercises  the  patience  of  the  count^  De  BuaL 
(torn.  xi.  p.  t>9 — 189.)  The  French  minister  often  kv^s  hims«;lf  in  a 
wilderness  which  rcquirtis  a  Saxon  and  Polish  guide. 

o  Panicum,  milium.  See  Columell.1,  I.  ii.  c.  9.  p.  43rt.  edit.  Gi«^er. 
Plin.  Hist.  Ndtur.  xviil.  24,  25.  ThcSarinatians  made  a  |>ap  of  millet, 
min^leil  with  mareN  milk  or  blood.  In  the  wealth  of  modern  huslMndry, 
our  millet  feeds  poultry,  and  not  heroes.  Sc;  the  dictionaries  of  l^omare 
and  Miller. 
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Their  inroads. 


none  ooiild  lie  compclli-d.  Tlicy  fouglit  on  foot, 
almost  naked,  and, except  an  unwieldy  .sliielil,  with- 
out any  defensive  armour  :  tlieir  weapon.s  of  ofVenec 
were  a  bow,  a  quiver  of  small  poisoned  arrows,  and 
a  long  rope,  wliicli  tliey  dexterously  tlircw  from  a 
distance,  and  cntanfjled  tlicir  enemy  in  a  running 
nonsc.  In  the  field,  the  Sclavonian  infantry  was 
dangerous  by  their  speed,  anility,  and  hardiness  : 
they  swam,  they  diveil,  they  remained  under  water, 
drawing  their  breath  through  a  hollow  eane  ;  and  a 
river  or  lake  w  a.s  oflen  the  scene  of  their  unsuspect- 
ed ambuscade.  Hut  these  were  the  achievements 
of  spies  or  stragglers  ;  the  military  art  was  un- 
known to  the  Sclavonians  ;  their  name  v.as  ob- 
scure, and  tlieir  conquests  were  inglorious.P 

I  have  marked  the  faint  and  general 
outline  of  the  Sclavonians  and  I5ul- 
garians,  without  attempting  to  define  their  immedi- 
ate boundaries,  which  were  not  accurately  known 
or  respected  by  the  barbarians  themselves.  Their 
importance  was  measured  by  their  vicinity  to  the 
empire  :  and  the  level  country  of  Moldavia  and 
AV'alachia  was  occupied  by  the  Antes,''  a  Sclavoni- 
an tribe,  which  swelled  the  titles  of  Justinian  with 
an  epithet  of  conquest.'  Against  the  Antes  he 
erected  tiie  fortifications  of  the  Lower  Danube  ;  and 
laboured  to  secure  the  alliance  of  a  people  seated 
in  the  direct  channel  of  northern  inundation,  an 
interval  of  two  hundred  miles  between  the  moun- 
tains of  Transylvania  and  the  Euxine  sea.  But  the 
Antes  wanted  power  and  inclination  to  stem  the  fury 
of  the  torrent :  and  the  light-armed  Sclavonians, 
from  a  hundred  tribes,  pursued  with  almost  equal 
speed  the  footsteps  of  the  Bulgarian  horse.  The 
payment  of  one  piece  of  gold  for  each  soldier  pro- 
cured a  safe  and  easy  retreat  through  the  country 
of  the  Geplda",  who  commanded  the  passage  of  the 
Upper  Danube.*  The  hopes  or  fears  of  the  bar- 
barians ;  their  intestine  union  or  discord  ;  the  acci- 
dent of  a  frozen  or  shallow  stream  ;  flic  prospect  of 
harvest  or  vintage  ;  the  prosperity  or  distress  of  the 
Romans;  were  the  causes  which  produ<:ed  the  uni- 
form repetition  of  annual  visits,'  tedious  in  the 
narrative,  and  destructive  in  the  event.  The  same 
year,  and  possibly  the  same  month,  in  which  Ra- 
venna surrendered,  was  marked  liy  an  invasion  of 
the  Huns  or  Bulgarians,  so  dreadful,  that  it  almost 
effaced  the  memory  of  their  past  inroads.  Tliey 
spread  from  the  suburbs  of  Constantinople  to  the 
Ionian  gulf,  destroyed  thirty-two  cilic'S  or  castles, 
erased  VotidiBa,  which  Alliens  had  built  and  I'hilip 
had  besieged,  and  repassed  the   Danube,  dragging 


p  For  the  n.ime  and  nation,  the  situation  anil  mannrr-!,  of  the  Sclavo- 
nians, isee  the  original  evidence  of  the  sixth  eentnry,  in  rroc-o|iins, 
(Goth.  I.  ii.  c.  26.  I.  iii.  c.  14.)  and  the  eni[»eror  Manntins  or  Maurice. 
(Strata;;einat.  1.  ii.  c.  5.  aiHid  Mascuii,  Aniiolat.  xxxi.)  The  StralaKcni*! 
of  Maiirire  have  been  printed  only,  as  I  understand,  at  tlie  end  of 
SehelTer's  edition  of  Arrian'a  T.ictics,  at  Upisil.  ICOl.  (Fal)rii:.  Bililiot. 
firiee.  I.  iv.  e.  H.  torn.  iii.  p.  278.)  a  scarce,  and  hitherto,  to  nie,  an  in- 
aece-ssihle  book. 

q  Antes  eoriiin  fortissimi  ....  Taysis  qui  rapidns  et  vorticosns  in 
Histri  fliiinta  furens  devolvitiir.  (Jornandes,  c.  5.  p.  I!l4.edit.  Murator. 
Proco|iius,  (lolli.  1.  iii.  c.  14.  et  ile  Edifie.  I.  iv.  c.  7.)  Yet  tlic  same 
I*rorfi|Miis  mentions  the  (Jotlis  and  Huns  as  Deighboui'if,  TejToi'oi'i'Ta,  to 
the  D.inuhe   (de  Edifie.  I.  iv.  c.  i  ) 

r  The  national  title  of  Aniiaiit,  in  the    laws  and    inscriptions  of 


at  their  horses'  heels  one  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand of  the  subjects  of  .lustinian.     In  a  subsequent 
inroad  they  pierced  tlie  wall  of  the  Thraeian  ('licr- 
soncsus,  extirpated  the  habitations  and  the  inhabit- 
ants, boldly  traversed  the  Hellespont,  and  returned 
to  their  companions,  laden  with  the  spoils  of  Asia. 
Another  party,  which  seemed  a  multitude  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Romans,  penetrated,  without  opposition, 
from  the  straits  of  Theimopyhe  to  the  istlimus  of 
Corinth;  and  the  last  ruin  of  Greece  has  appeared 
an  object  too  minute  for  the  attention   of  hi.story. 
The  works  w  hieh  the  emperor  raised  for  the  protec- 
tion, but  at  the  expense,  of  his  subjects,  served  only 
to  disclose  the  weakness  of  some  neglected  part ; 
and  the  walls,  which  by  (lattery  had  been  deemed 
impregnable,  were  either  deserted  by  the  garrison, 
or  scaled  by  the  barbarians.     Three  thousand  Scla- 
vonians, who  insolently  divided  themselves  into  two 
bands,  discovered  the   weakness   and   misery  of  a 
triumphant   reign.     They   passed  the  Danube  and 
the  Hebrus,  vanquished   the  Roman   geneials  who 
dared  to  oppose  their  progress,  and  plundered  with 
impunity  the  cities  of  Illyricum  and  Thrace,  each 
of  which  had  arms  and  numbers  to  ovcrwhcltn  their 
contemptible  assailants.     Whatever  praise  the  bold- 
ness of  the  Sclavonians  may  deserve,  it  is  sullied 
by  the  wanton  and   deliberate  cruelty  which   they 
are  accused  of  exercising  on  their  prisoners.    Witli- 
out  distinction  of  rank,  or  age,  or  sex,  the  captives 
were  impaled,  or  flayed  alive,  or  suspended  between 
four  posts,  and  beaten  with  clubs  till  they  expired, 
or  enclosed  in  some  spacious  building,  and  left  to 
perish  in  the  flames  with  the  spoil  and  cattle  which 
might  impede  the  march  of  these   savage  victors." 
Perhaps  a  more   impartial  narrative  would  reduce 
the  number,  and   qualify  the   nature,  of  these  hor- 
rid acts  ;  and  they  might  sometimes  be  excused  by 
the  cruel   laws  of  retaliation.     In  the  siege  of  To- 
pirus,*  whose  obstinate  defence  had  enraged  the 
Sclavonians,     they    massacred     fifteen     thousand 
males  ;  but  they  spared  the  women  and  children  ; 
the  most  valuable  captives  were  always  reserved 
for  labour  or  ransom  ;  the  servitude  was  not  rigor- 
ous, and  the  terms  of  their  deliverance  were  speedy 
and  moderate.     But  the  subject,  or  the  historian  of 
.Justinian,  exhaled  his  just  indignation  in  the  lan- 
guage of  complaint  and  reproach  ;  and  Procopius 
has  confidently  affirmed,  that  in  a  reign  of  thirty- 
two  years,   each   unmiul  inroad  of  the  barbarians 
consumed  two  hundred  thousand  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the   Roman  empire.     The  entire   population  of 
Turkish  Europe,  which  nearly  corresponds  with  the 

.Jnslini.in,  was  adopted  by  his  successors,  and  is  justified  by  the  pious 
I.udewig,  (in  Vil.  Justinian,  p.  515.)  It  had  5lran|;cly  pu/ikd  llii- 
civilians  of  tlie  middle  age. 

»  Procopius,  (iotli.  I.  iv.c.  25. 

1  An  inroid  of  the  Huns  is  connected,  bv  Procopius,  with  a  comet  ; 
perhaps  that  of  531.  (Persic.  I.  ii.  r.  4.)  A;;athias  (I.  v.  p.  154,  155  ) 
borrows  from  his  predecessor  some  early  facts. 

.1  The  cruellies  of  tlie  Sclavonians  are  related  or  masnified  by  Pro. 
eopiiis.  (Gnlh.  1.  iii.  e.  29.  38.)  I'or  their  mild  and  litieral  beliaviolir  to 
their  prisoners,  we  may  appeal  to  tlie  authority,  somewliat  more  recent, 
of  the  emperor  Maurice.  Stratagem.  (I.  ii.  c.  5.) 

I  Topirus  was  situate  near  Pliilippi  in  Thrace,  or  Macedonia,  op]io- 
site  to  the  isle  of  Thasos,  twelve  days'  journey  from  Conslantuiuple. 
(Csllarius,  torn.  i.  p.  676.  840.) 
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provinces  of  Justinian,  would  perhaps  be  incapable 
of  supplying  six  millions  of  persons,  the  result  of 
this  incredible  estimate.-* 

Origin  »nd  mo.  I"  the  midst  of  these  obscure  cala- 
Tufks'in°Lia!"'  raities,  Europe  felt  the  shock  of  a 
A.  D.  545,  kc.  revolution,  which  first  revealed  to  the 
world  the  name  and  nation  of  the  Turks.  Like 
Romulus,  the  founder  of  that  martial  people  was 
suckled  bj-  a  she-wolf,  who  afterwards  made  him 
the  father  of  a  numerous  progeny ;  and  the  repre- 
sentation of  that  animal  in  tlie  banners  of  the  Turks 
preserved  the  memory,  or  rather  suggested  the  idea, 
of  a  fable,  which  was  invented,  without  any  mutual 
intercourse,  by  the  shepherds  of  Latium  and  those 
of  Scythia.  At  the  equal  distance  of  two  thousand 
miles  from  the  Caspian,  the  Icy,  the  Chinese,  and 
the  Bengal  seas,  a  ridge  of  mountains  is  conspicu- 
ous, the  centre,  and  perhaps  the  summit,  of  Asia ; 
which,  in  the  language  of  different  nations,  has 
been  styled  Imaus,  and  Caf,'  and  Altai,  and  the 
Golden  Mountains,  and  the  Girdle  of  the  Earth. 
The  sides  of  the  hills  were  productive  of  minerals ; 
and  the  iron  forges,'  for  the  purpose  of  war,  were 
exercised  by  the  Turks,  the  most  despised  portion 
of  the  slaves  of  the  great  khan  of  the  Geougen. 
But  their  servitude  could  only  last  till  a  leader, 
bold  and  eloquent,  should  arise,  to  persuade  his 
countrymen  that  the  same  arms  which  they  forged 
for  their  masters,  might  become,  in  their  own  hands, 
the  instruments  of  freedom  and  victory.  They 
sallied  from  the  mountain  ;•■  a  sceptre  was  the  re- 
ward of  his  advice  ;  and  the  annual  ceremony,  in 
which  a  piece  of  iron  was  heated  in  the  fire,  and 
a  smith's  hammer  was  successively  handled  by 
the  prince  and  his  nobles,  recorded  for  ages  the 
humble  profession  and  rational  pride  of  the  Turkish 
nation.  Bertezena,  their  first  leader,  signalized 
their  valour  and  his  own  in  successful  combats 
against  the  neighbouring  tribes  ;  but  w  hen  he  pre- 
sumed to  ask  in  marriage  the  daughter  of  the  great 
khan,  the  insolent  demand  of  a  slave  and  a  mechanic 
was  contemptuously  rejected.  The  disgrace  was 
expiated  by  a  more  noble  alliance  with  a  princess 
of  China;  and  the  decisive  battle  which  almost 
extirpated  the  nation  of  the  Geougen,  established 
in  Tartary  the  new  and  more  powerful  empire  of 
the  Turks.  They  reigned  over  the  north  ;  but  they 
confessed  the  vanity  of  conquest,  by  their  faithful 
attachment  to  the  mountain  of  their  fathers.  The 
royal  encampment  seldom  lost  sight  of  Mount  Altai, 
from  whence  the  river  Irtisli  descends  to  water  the 
rich  pastures  of  the  Calmucks,=  which  nourish  the 

y  AccordiD;r  tn  the  malerolcnt  testimony  of  the  Anerd».te«,  fc.  18.) 
these  inroads  had  reduced  the  provinces  south  of  the  Danul>e' to  the 
state  of  a  Scythian  wilderness. 

«  From  Caf  to  Caf ;  which  a  more  rational  geogrraphy  would  inter- 
pret, from  Imaus,  perhaps,  to  mount  Atlas.  According  to  the  reIi;:ious 
philosophy  of  the  Mahometans,  the  basis  of  mount  Caf  is  an  emerald, 
whose  reflection  produces  the  azure  of  the  sky.  The  mountain  is  cnl 
dowed  with  a  sensitive  action  in  its  roots  or  nerves;  aud  their  vibration 
at  llie  command  of  God,  is  the  cause  of  earthouakes.  (De  Hcrbetot  n' 
830,  231.)  '  ' 

•  The  Siberian  iron  is  the  best  and  most  plentiful  in  the  world  ;  and 
in  the  southern  parts,  above  sixty  mines  arc  now  worked  by  the  in- 
dustry of  the  Russians.  fStrahlei'ilier};.  Hist,  of  Siberia,  p.  '34*2.  387. 
Voyage  en  Siberie,  par  I'Abbt-  Chappe  d'Auteroehe,  p.  fi03— 6(W.  edit! 
in  l2mo,  Amsterdam,  1770.)     The  Turks  offered  iron  for  sale  ;  vet  the 


largest  sheep  and  oxen  in  the  world.  The  soil  is 
fruitful,  and  the  climate  mild  and  temperate :  the 
happy  region  was  ignorant  of  earthquake  and 
pestilence;  the  emperor's  throne  was  turned  to- 
wards the  east,  and  a  golden  wolf  on  the  top  of  a 
spear  seemed  to  guard  tlie  entrance  of  his  tent. 
One  of  the  successors  of  Bertezena  w  as  tempted  by 
the  luxury  and  superstition  of  China  ;  but  his  design 
of  building  cities  and  temples  was  defeated  by  the 
simple  wisdom  of  a  barbarian  counsellor.  "  The 
Turks,"  he  said,  "  are  not  equal  in  number  to  one 
hundredth  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cliina.  If  we 
balance  their  power,  and  elude  their  armies,  it  is 
because  we  wander  without  any  fixed  habitations, 
in  the  exercise  of  war  and  hunting.  Are  we  strong? 
we  advance  and  conquer:  are  we  feeble?  we  retire 
and  are  concealed.  Should  the  Turks  confine 
themselves  within  the  walls  of  cities,  the  loss  of  a 
battle  would  be  the  destruction  of  their  empire. 
The  Bonzes  preach  only  patience,  humility,  and 
the  renunciation  of  the  world.  Such,  O  king  !  is 
not  the  religion  of  heroes."  They  entertained, 
with  less  reluctance,  the  doctrines  of  Zoroaster ; 
but  the  greatest  part  of  the  nation  acquiesced,  with- 
out inquiry,  in  the  opinions,  or  rather  in  the  prac- 
tice, of  their  ancestors.  The  honours  of  sacrifice 
were  reserved  for  the  supreme  deity  :  they  acknow- 
ledged, in  rude  hymns,  their  obligations  to  the  air, 
the  fire,  the  water,  and  tlie  earth  ;  and  their  priests 
derived  some  profit  from  the  art  of  divination. 
Their  unwritten  laws  were  rigorous  and  impartial  : 
theft  was  punished  by  a  tenfold  restitution  ;  adul- 
tery, treason,  and  murder,  w  ith  death ;  and  no 
chastisement  could  be  inflicted  too  severe  for  the 
rare  and  inexpiable  guilt  of  cowardice.  As  the 
subject  nations  marched  under  the  standard  of  the 
Turks,  their  cavalry,  both  men  and  horses,  were 
proudly  computed  by  millions;  one  of  their  effective 
armies  consisted  of  four  hundred  thousand  soldiers, 
and  in  less  than  fifty  years  they  were  connected  in 
peace  and  war  w  Ith  the  Romans,  the  Persians,  and 
the  Chinese.  In  their  northern  limits,  some  vestige 
may  be  discovered  of  the  form  and  situation  of 
Kamtchalka,  of  a  people  of  hunters  and  fishermen, 
whose  sledges  were  drawn  by  dogs,  and  whose 
habitations  were  buried  in  the  earth.  The  Turks 
were  ignorant  of  astronomy ;  but  the  observation 
taken  by  some  learned  Chinese,  with  a  gnomon  of 
eight  feet,  fixes  the  royal  camp'in  the  latitude  of 
forty-nine  degrees,  and  marks  their  extreme  pro- 
gress within  three,  or  at  least  ten,  degrees,  of  the 
polar  circle.''     .\mong  their  southern  conquests,  the 

Roman  ambassadors,  with  stran::e  obstinacy,  persisted  in  believing 
that  it  was  all  a  trick,  and  that  their  country  ptwluced  none.  (Meoander 
in  Excerpt.  I.etr.  p.  I5i) 

b  Of  Irgana.kou.  (Abul};hazi  Khan.  Hist.  Cenealopiquc  des  Tatars, 
P.  ii.  c.  5  p.  71—77.  c.  15.  p.  1*5.)  The  tradition  of  the  Moauls,  of 
the  ioO  years  which  they  p.-uised  in  the  mountains,  agrees  with  the 
Chinese  periods  of  the  history  of  the  Huns  and  Turks,  (DeGuiKncs, 
torn.  i.  part  ii.  p.  .17tJ.)  and  the  twenty  generations,  from  their  restora- 
tion to  Zingis. 

c  The  country  of  the  Turks,  now  of  the  Calmucks,  is  well  descrilied 
in  the  Genealogical  History,  p.  521 — .i<Ja.  Tlie  curious  notes  of  the 
French  translator  are  enlarged  and  digested  in  the  second  Tolume  of  the 
English  version. 

d  Visdelou,  p.  141.  151.  The  fad,  though  it  strictly  belongs  to  a 
subordinate  ana  successive  trit>e,  may  be  introduced  here. 
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niostsplcnditl  was  Ilia t  of  tlie  Noplitlialitcs  or  White 
Huns,  a  polite  and  warlike  people,  who  possessed 
the  coninicreial  cities  of  Bochara  and  Samarcand, 
who  had  vanquished  the  Persian  monarch,  and 
carried  their  victorious  arms  along  the  banks,  and 
perhaps  to  the  mouth,  of  the  Indus.  On  the  side  of 
the  west,  the  Turkisli  cavalry  advanced  to  the  lake 
Ma'otis.  They  passed  that  lake  on  the  ice.  The 
khan  who  dwelt  at  the  foot  of  mount  Altai,  issued 
his  commands  for  the  siege  of  Hosphurus,'  a  city, 
the  voluntary  subject  of  Rome,  and  whose  princes 
had  formerly  been  the  friends  of  Athens.^  To  the 
east,  the  Turks  invaded  China,  as  often  as  the 
vigour  of  the  government  was  relaxed :  and  I  am 
taught  to  read  in  the  history  of  the  times,  that  they 
mowed  down  their  patient  enemies  like  hemp  or 
grass;  and  that  the  mandarins  applauded  the  wis- 
dom of  an  emperor  who  repulsed  these  barbarians 
with  golden  lances.  This  extent  of  savage  empire 
compelled  the  Turkish  monarch  to  establish  three 
subordinate  princes  of  his  own  blood,  who  soon 
forgot  their  gratitude  and  allegiance.  The  con- 
querors were  enervated  by  luxury,  which  is  always 
fatal  except  to  an  industrious  people;  the  policy 
of  China  solicited  the  vanquished  nations  to  resume 
their  independence  ;  and  the  power  of  the  Turks 
was  limited  to  a  period  of  two  hundred  years.  The 
revival  of  their  name  and  dominion  in  the  southern 
countries  of  Asia,  are  the  events  of  a  later  age; 
and  the  dynasties,  which  succeeded  to  their  native 
realms,  may  sleep  in  oblivion  ;  since  their  history 
bears  no  relation  to  the  decline  and  fall  of  the 
Roman  empire. ^ 

The  Avarsflybe.  In  the  rapid  career  of  conquest,  the 
amf.Tpproachtlfe  Turks  attacked  and  subdued  the  nation 
emiiire.  Qf  t|,g  (jgors  Or  Varchonitcs,  on  the 

banks  of  the  river  Til,  which  derived  the  epithet 
of  black  from  its  dark  water  or  gloomy  forests.'' 
The  khan  of  the  Ogors  was  slain,  with  three  hun- 
dred thousand  of  his  sul)je('ts,  and  their  bodies  were 
scattered  over  the  space  of  four  days'  journey  :  their 
surviving  countrymen  acknowledged  the  strength 
and  mer<-y  of  the  Turks  ;  and  a  small  portion,  about 
twenty  thousand  waiTiors,  preferred  exile  to  servi- 
tude. They  followed  the  well-known  road  of  the 
Volga,  cherished  the  error  of  the  nations  who  con- 
founded them  with  the  AvAits,  and  spread  the 
terror  of  that  false  though  famous  appellation, 
which  had  not,  however,  saved  its  lawful  proprietors 
from  the  yoke  of  the  Turks.'  After  a  long  and  vic- 
torious march,  the  new  Avars  arrived  at  the  foot  of 
mount  Caucasus,  in  the  country  of  the  Alani''  and 

c  Procopins,  Persic,  I.  i.  c.  12.  !.  ii.  c.  3.  Peywoncl  (Observations 
sur  les  Peiiplfs  liar  bares,  p.  P9,  IW.)  defines  the  distariee  between  Cailii 
and  llie  old  Bospliorus  at  sixteen  IcuiK  Tartar  leapues. 

f  See,  in  a  Memoire  of  M.  de  Bozc,  (Mem.  de  I'Arademie  des  In- 
scriptions, torn.  vi.  p.  549—560.)  the  ancient  kings  and  medals  of  tlie 
Cimmerian  liosphorus ;  and  the  gratitiule  of  Athens,  in  the  Oration  of 
I>emostbeoes  a^inst  Lcntines,  (in  Reiske,  Orator.  Gra'c.  torn.  i.  p.  4(jG. 
407) 

p  For  the  ori;;in  and  revohitions  of  Die  first  'J'nrkisli  empire,  the 
Chinese  details  are  borrowed  from  De  Giiipnes  (ili^t.  des  Hntis,  torn,  i 
P.  ii.  p.  3fi7— 4*)2.)  and  Visdelou.  {Supplement  a  Id  Bibholliciiiie 
Orient.  d'Herbelot.  p.  H'— 114.)  The  Greek  or  Roman  hints  arc 
gathered  in  Mcnander  (p.  108—164.)  and  Tbcophvlact  Simocatta,  (I.  vii. 
c.7,8.)  '    ■ 


Circassians,  where  they  first  lic;ird  of  the  sjilendour 
and  weakness  of  the  Roman  empire.  They  humbly 
requested  their  confederate,  the  prince  of  the  Alani, 
to  lead  them  to  this  source  of  riches  ;  and  their 
ambassador,  with  the  permission  of  the  governor  of 
Lazica,  was  transported  by  the  Euxine  sea  to  Con- 
stantinople. The  whole  city  was  poured  forth  to 
behold  with  curiosity  and  terror  the  aspect  of  a 
strange  people  :  their  long  hair,  which  hung  in 
tresses  dow n  their  backs,  was  gracefully  bound  w illi 
ribbons,  but  the  rest  of  their  habit  appeared  to 
imitate  the  fashion  of  the  Huns.  When  _,  . 

Their  embassy  to 

they  were  admitted  to  the  audience  of  Constantinople, 
Justinian,  Candish,  the  first  of  the  am- 
bassadors, addressed  the  Roman  emperor  in  these 
terms :  "  You  sec  before  you,  C)  mighty  prince,  the 
representatives  of  the  strongest  and  mo.st  populou.s 
of  nations,  the  invincible,  the  irresistible  Avars. 
We  are  willing  to  devote  ourselves  to  your  service  : 
wc  arc  able  to  vanquish  and  destroy  all  the  enemies 
who  now  disturb  your  repose.  But  we  expect,  as 
the  price  of  our  alliance,  as  the  reward  of  our 
valour,  precious  gifts,  annual  subsidies,  and  fruit- 
ful possessions."  At  the  time  of  this  embassy,  .lus- 
tiniaii  had  reigned  above  thirty,  he  had  liveil  above 
seventy-five  years  :  his  mind,  as  well  as  his  body, 
was  feeble  and  languid;  and  the  conqueror  of 
Africa  and  Italy,  careless  of  the  permanent  interest 
of  his  people,  aspired  only  to  end  his  days  in  the 
bosom  even  of  inglorious  peace.  In  a  studied  ora- 
tion, he  imparted  to  the  senate  his  resolution  to 
dissemble  the  insult,  and  to  purchase  the  friend- 
ship of  the  Avars  ;  and  the  whole  senate,  like  the 
mandarins  of  China,  applauded  the  incomparable 
wisdom  and  foresight  of  their  sovereign.  The  in- 
struments of  luxury  were  immediately  prepared  to 
captivate  the  barbarians  ;  silken  garments,  soft  and 
splendid  beds,  and  chains  and  collars  incrusled 
with  gold.  The  ambassadors,  content  with  such 
liberal  reception,  departed  from  Constantinople, 
and  Valentin,  one  of  the  emperor's  guards,  was 
sent  with  a  similar  character  to  their  camp  at  the 
foot  of  mount  Caucasus.  .\s  their  destruction  or 
their  success  must  be  alike  advantageous  to  the 
empire,  he  persuaded  them  to  invade  the  enemies 
of  Rome  ;  and  they  were  easily  tempted,  by  gifts 
and  promises,  to  gratify  their  ruling  inclinations. 
These  fugitives,  who  lied  before  the  Turkish  arms, 
passed  the  Tanais  and  Borysthenes,  and  boldly 
advanced  into  the  heart  of  Poland  and  Germany, 
violating  the  law  of  nations,  and  abusing  the  rights 
of  victory.     Before  ten   years  had   elapsed,   their 


h  The  river  Til,  or  Tula,  according  to  the  geography  of  De  Gnignes, 
(torn.  i.  part  ii.  p.  Iviii.  and  .35'2.)  is  asmall,  though  grateful,  stream  of 
the  desert,  that  falls  into  the  Orhon,  Selini:a.  &c.  See  Hell,  Journey 
from  Petersburg  to  Pekin;  (vol.  ii.  p.  124.)  yet  his  own  description  rif 
the  Keat,  down  wliich  he  sailed  into  tlic  Ohy,  represents  the  name  and 
attributes  of  tlie  black  river,  (p.  139.) 

i  Tbeopbylact,  I.  vii.  c.  7.  8.  And  yet  his  true  Avars  are  invisible 
even  to  the  eyes  of  M.  de  Guignes;  and  what  can  be  more  illustrious 
ihwn  \\\v  false  f  The  right  of  the  fugitive  Ogors  to  that  national  ap- 
jiellation  IS  confessed  by  the  Turks  themselves.  (Menandcr,  p.  108.) 

I(  The  Alani  are  still  found  in  the  Genealogical  History  of  the  Tar- 
tars, (p.  617.)  and  in  D'Anville's  maps.  They  opposed  the  mareli  of 
the  generals  of  Zuigis  round  the  Caspian  sea,  and  were  overthrown  in  a 
great  batllc.  (Hist.'de  Gcngiscan,  I,  ir.  c,  0.  p.  447.) 
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camps  were  seated  on  the  Danube  and  the  Elbe, 
many  Bulgarian  and  Sclavonian  names  were  obli- 
terated from  the  earth,  and  the  remainder  of  their 
tribes  are  found,  as  tributaries  and  vassals,  under 
the  standard  of  the  Avars.  The  chagan,  the  pecu- 
liar title  of  their  king,  still  affected  to  cultivate  the 
friendship  of  the  emperor ;  and  Justinian  enter- 
tained some  thoughts  of  fixing  them  in  Pannonia, 
to  balance  the  prevailing  power  of  the  Lombards. 
But  tlie  virtue  or  treacherj'  of  an  Avar  betrayed  the 
secret  enmity  and  ambitious  designs  of  their  coun- 
trymen ;  and  they  loudly  complained  of  the  timid 
though  jealous  policy,  of  detaining  their  ambassa- 
dors, and  denying  the  arms  which  they  had  been 
allowed  to  purchase  in  the  capital  of  the  empire.' 
Embassies  of  ihe  Pcrhaps  the  apparent  change  in  the 
Turks  and  Ro-  dispositions  of  the  emperors,  may  be 
A.  D.  569—582.  ascribcd  to  the  embassy  which  was 
received  from  the  conquerors  of  the  Avars."'  The 
immense  distance  which  eluded  their  arms,  could 
not  extinguish  their  resentment :  the  Turkish  am- 
bassadors pursued  the  footsteps  of  the  vanquished 
to  the  Jaik,  the  Volga,  mount  Caucasus,  the 
Euxine,  and  Constantinople,  and  at  length  appeared 
before  the  successor  of  Constantine,  to  request  that 
he  would  not  espouse  the  cause  of  rebels  and  fugi- 
tives. Even  commerce  had  some  share  in  this 
remarkable  negociation :  and  the  Sogdoites,  who 
were  now  the  tributaries  of  the  Turks,  embraced  the 
fair  occasion  of  opening,  by  the  north  of  the  Cas- 
pian, a  new  road  for  the  importation  of  Chinese 
silk  into  the  Roman  empire.  The  Persian,  who 
preferred  the  navigation  of  Ceylon,  had  stopped  the 
caravans  of  Bochara  and  Samarcand :  their  silk 
was  contemptuously  burnt :  some  Turkish  ambassa- 
dors died  in  Persia,  with  a  suspicion  of  poison  ;  and 
the  great  khan  permitted  his  faithful  vassal  Maniach, 
the  prince  of  the  Sogdoites,  to  propose,  at  the  By- 
zantine court,  a  treaty  of  alliance  against  their 
common  enemies.  Their  splendid  apparel  and  rich 
presents,  the  fruit  of  oriental  luxury,  distinguished 
Maniach  and  his  colleagues  from  the  rude  savages 
of  the  north :  their  letters,  in  the  Scythian  charac- 
ter and  language,  announced  a  people  who  had 
attained  the  rudiments  of  science  ; "  they  enumerated 
the  conquests,  they  offered  the  friendship  and  mili- 
tary aid  of  the  Turks ;  and  their  sincerity  was 
attested  by  direful  imprecations  (if  they  were  guilty 
of  falsehood)  against  their  own  head,  and  the  head 
of  Disabul  their  master.  The  Greek  prince  enter- 
tained with  hospitable  regard  the  ambassadors  of  a 
remote  and  powerful  monarch  :  the  sight  of  silk- 
worms and  looms  disappointed  the  hopes  of  the 
Sogdoites  ;  the  emperor  renounced,  or  seemed  to 
renounce,  the  fugitive  Avars,  but  he  accepted  the 

1  The  embassies  and  first  conquests  of  llie  Avars  may  be  read  id  Me- 
nander,  (Kxcerpt.  Leirat.  p.  99,  100,  101.  154,  1,55.)  ^I'lieopbanes,  (p. 
196.)  the  Hislon.i  !Miscella,  (1.  xvi.  p.  109.)  and  Grennry  of  Tours,  (1.  iv. 
c.  23.  HI.  intlieHistoriansof  France,  torn.  ii.  p.  2N.  217.) 

m  Theoplianes  (Chron.  p.  204.)  and  the  Hist.  Miscelta,  (I.  xvi.  p.  110.) 
as  understood  by  De  Guig:nes,  (torn.  i.  part  ii.  p.  351.)  appear  to  .spealt 
of  a  Turkish  embassy  to  Justinian  him.self :  but  that  of  ^la^iacll,  in  the 
fourth  year  of  bis  successor  Justin,  is  positively  the  first  tliat  readied 
Constantinople.  (Meuandcr,  p.  lOS  ) 


alliance  of  the  Turks  ;  and  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  was  carried  by  a  Roman  minister  to  the  foot 
of  mount  Altai.  Under  the  successors  of  .Justinian, 
the  friendship  of  the  two  nations  was  cultivated  by 
frequent  and  cordial  intercourse  ;  the  most  favoured 
vassals  were  permitted  to  imitate  the  example  of 
the  great  khan,  and  one  hundred  and  six  Turks, 
who,  on  various  occasions,  had  visited  Constanti- 
nople, departed  at  the  same  time  for  their  native 
country.  The  duration  and  length  of  the  journey 
from  the  Byzantine  court  to  mount  Altai  are  not 
specified  :  it  might  have  been  difficult  to  mark  a 
road  through  the  nameless  deserts,  the  mountains, 
rivers,  and  morasses  of  Tartary ;  but  a  curious 
account  has  been  preserved  of  the  reception  of  the 
Roman  ambassadors  at  the  royal  camp.  After 
they  had  been  purified  with  fire  and  incense,  accord- 
ing to  a  rite  still  practised  under  the  sons  of  Zingis, 
they  were  introduced  to  the  presence  of  Disabul. 
In  a  valley  of  the  Golden  Mountain,  they  found  the 
great  khan  in  his  tent,  seated  in  a  chair  with 
wheels,  to  which  a  horse  might  be  occasionally 
harnessed.  As  soon  as  they  had  delivered  their 
presents,  which  were  received  by  the  proper  ofli- 
cers,  they  exposed,  in  a  florid  oration,  the  wishes 
of  the  Roman  emperor,  that  victory  might  attend 
the  arms  of  the  Turks,  that  their  reign  might  be 
long  and  prosperous,  and  that  a  strict  alliance, 
without  envy  or  deceit,  might  for  ever  be  main- 
tained between  the  two  most  powerful  nations  of 
the  earth.  The  answer  of  Disabul  corresponded 
with  these  friendly  professions,  and  the  ambassa- 
dors were  seated  by  his  side,  at  a  banquet  which 
lasted  the  greatest  part  of  the  day :  the  tent  was 
surrounded  with  silk  hangings,  and  a  Tartar  liquor 
was  served  on  the  table,  which  possessed  at  least 
the  intoxicating  qualities  of  wine.  The  entertain- 
ment of  the  succeeding  day  was  more  sumptuous  ; 
the  silk  hangings  of  the  second  tent  were  embroi- 
dered in  various  figures  ;  and  the  royal  seat,  the 
cups,  and  the  vases,  were  of  gold.  A  third  pavilion 
was  supported  by  columns  of  gilt  wood  ;  a  bed  of 
pure  and  massy  gold  was  raised  on  four  peacocks 
of  the  same  metal ;  and  before  the  entrance  of  the 
tent,  dishes,  basons,  and  statues  of  solid  silver,  and 
admirable  art,  were  ostentatiously  piled  in  waggons, 
the  monuments  of  valour  rather  than  of  industry. 
When  Disabul  led  his  armies  against  the  frontiers 
of  Persia,  his  Roman  allies  followed  many  days  the 
march  of  the  Turkish  camp,  nor  were  they  dismissed 
till  they  liad  enjoyed  their  precedency  over  the  en- 
voy of  the  great  king,  w  hose  loud  and  intemperate 
clamours  interrupted  the  silence  of  the  royal  ban- 
quet. The  power  and  ambition  of  Chosroes  ce- 
mented the  union  of  the  Turks  and  Romans,  who 

n  The  Russians  have  found  characters,  rude  hiertifrlvpllics.  on  the 
Irtish  and  Yenisei,  on  medals,  tombs,  idols  rocks,  ubelisk,s,  &c.  (Strali- 
lecibcr^-.  Hist,  of  Siberia,  p.  324.  34(i.  400  42!l.)  llr.  Ilydc  (de  Kelisione 
Veternm  Persiirum,  l».  521,  &c.)  has  jjivcn  two  atphalK-ts  of  Thibet^and 
ofthe  Ey^ours.  I  have  long-  harboured  .i  suspicion  that  alt  the  Scy- 
thian, and  some,  perhaps  much,  of  the  Indian  science,  was  derived  from 
the  Greeks  of  B,actriana. 
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touclied  liis  dominions  on  citlur  side:  Imt  tliose 
distant  nations,  rcijardless  of  cacli  otlicr,  consulted 
the  dictates  of  interest  without  recollecting  the  ob- 
ligations of  oaths  and  treaties.  While  the  successor 
of  Disabul  celebrated  his  father's  obsequies,  he  was 
saluted  by  the  ambassadors  of  the  emperor  Tiberius, 
who  proposed  an  invasion  of  I'ersia,  and  sustained, 
with  firmness,  the  an^ry,  and  perhaps  the  just,  re- 
proaches of  that  hausjhly  barbarian.  "  You  see  my 
ten  fingers,"  said  the  jjreat  khan,  and  he  applied 
them  to  liis  mouth.  "You  Romans  speak  with  as 
many  tongues,  but  they  are  tongues  of  deceit  and 
perjury.  To  me  you  hold  one  language,  to  my  sub- 
jects another ;  and  the  nations  are  successively  de- 
luded by  your  perfidious  eUxi uenee.  You  precipi- 
tate your  allies  into  war  and  danger,  you  enjoy  their 
labours,  and  you  neglect  your  benefactors.  Hasten 
your  return,  inform  your  master  that  a  Turk  is  in- 
capable of  uttering  or  forgiving  falsehood,  and  that 
he  shall  speedily  meet  the  punishment  which  he  de- 
serves. While  he  solicits  my  friendship  with  llat- 
tering  and  hollow  words,  he  is  sunk  to  a  confederate 
of  my  fugitive  Varehonites.  If  I  condescend  to 
march  against  those  contemptible  slaves,  they  will 
tremble  at  the  sound  of  our  whips  ;  they  will  be 
trampled,  like  a  nest  of  ants,  under  the  feet  of  my 
innumerable  cavalry.  I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  road 
which  they  have  followed  to  invade  your  empire ; 
nor  can  I  be  deceived  by  the  vain  pretence,  that 
mount  Caucasus  is  tlic  impregnable  barrier  of  the 
Romans.  I  know  the  course  of  the  Niester,  the 
Danube,  and  the  Hebrus  ;  the  most  warlike  nations 
have  yielded  to  the  arms  of  the  Turks  ;  and  from 
the  rising  to  the  setting  sun,  the  earth  is  my  inherit- 
ance." Notwithstanding  this  menace,  a  sense  of 
mutual  advantage  soon  renewed  the  alliance  of  the 
Turks  and  Romans;  but  the  pride  of  the  great  khan 
survived  his  resentment;  and  wlicn  he  announced 
an  important  conquest  to  his  friend  the  emperor 
Maurice,  he  styled  himself  the  master  of  the  seven 
races,  and  the  lord  of  the  seven  climates  of  the  world." 
Stile  of  Persia,  Disputes  have  oftcn  arisen  between 
A.  D.  500-530.  iijg  sovereigns  of  Asia,  for  the  title  of 
king  of  the  world  ;  while  the  contest  has  proved 
that  it  could  not  belong  to  either  of  the  competitors. 
The  kingdom  of  the  Turks  was  bounded  by  the 
Oxus  or  Gilion  ;  and  Tuuran  was  separated  by  that 
great  river  from  the  rival  monarchy  of  Iran,  or 
Persia,  which  in  a  smaller  compass  contained  per- 
haps a  larger  measure  of  power  and  population. 
The  Persians,  who  alternately  invaded  and  repulsed 

o  All  tlie  deLiils  of  these  TilrkiKh  and  Ro?n.in  cmbaA-^ics,  so  curious 
in  tlie  liistory  of  luimaii  manners,  are  iliawii  from  tlie  F.xtracts  of  Me. 
nander,  (p.  106-110.  151—154.  161— l&l.)  iu  wliicll  we  often  regret  the 
want  of  order  and  connexion. 

P  See  D'Herbelot,  (Bil)liot.  Orient,  p.  hm.  929.)  Hyde,  (de  Relijjione 
Vet.  Persariim,  c.  21.  p.  2.<m,  2!ll.)  Pocoek.  (Specimen  Hist.  Arab.  p.  711. 
71.)  IDutyehius,  (Annal.  torn.  ii.  p.  176.)  Texeira.  (in  Stevens,  Hist,  of 
Persia,  I.  i.  c.  .14.) 

q  The  fame  of  the  new  law  for  the  eommunity  of  woinen  was  soon 
propagated  in  Syria  (Asseman.  Bibliot.  Orient,  torn.  iii.  p.  402.)  and 
Greece.  (Procop.  Persie.  I.  i.  c.  5  ) 

r  He  ofTered  his  own  wife  and  sister  to  the  prophet ;  but  the  prayers 
of  Nnshirvan  sjivcd  [lis  inolher,  and  the  indi^'nant  monarch  never  for. 
pave  the  humiliation  to  wtiieli  his  tilial  piety  had  stooped  ;  pedes  tuos 
deosculatns,  (said  he  to  Mazdak,)  ciijus  foetor  adhuc  pares  occupat. 
(Pocoek,  Specimen  Hist.  Arab.  p.71.) 


the  Turks  and  the  Romans,  were  still  ruled  by  the 
house  of  Sassan,  which  ascended  the  throne  three 
hundred  years  before  the  accession  of  .lustinian. 
His  contemporary,  Cabades,  or  Kohad,  had  been 
successful  in  war  against  the  emperor  .\iiastasius  ; 
but  the  reign  of  that  prince  was  distracted  by  civil 
and  religious  troubles.  A  prisoner  in  the  hands  of 
his  subjects  ;  an  exile  among  the  enemies  of  Persia  ; 
he  recovered  his  liberty  by  prostituting  the  honour 
of  his  wife,  and  regained  his  kingdom  with  the 
dangerous  and  mercenary  aid  of  the  barbarians, 
who  had  slain  his  father.  His  nobles  were  suspi- 
cious that  Kobad  never  forgave  the  authors  of  his 
expulsion,  or  even  tliose  of  his  restoration.  The 
people  were  deluded  andinllamed  by  the  fanaticism 
of  Mazdak,!'  who  asserted  the  eommunily  of  women,' 
and  the  etiuality  of  mankind,  w  hilst  he  appropriated 
the  richest  lands  and  most  beautiful  females  to  the 
use  of  his  sectaries.  The  view  of  these  disorders, 
which  had  been  fomented  by  his  laws  and  example,' 
imbittcred  tlie  dec  lining  age  of  the  Persian  monarch  ; 
and  his  fears  were  increa.sed  by  the  consciousness 
of  his  design  to  reverse  the  natural  and  customary 
order  of  succession,  in  favour  of  his  third  and  most 
favoured  son,  so  famous  under  the  name  of  Chos- 
roes  and  Nushirvan.  To  render  the  youth  more 
illustrious  in  the  eyes  of  the  nations,  Kobad  was 
desirous  that  he  should  be  adopted  by  the  emperor 
Justin  :  the  hope  of  peace  inclined  the  Byzantine 
court  to  accept  this  singular  proposal  ;  and  Chos- 
roes  might  have  acquired  a  specious  claim  to  the 
inheritance  of  his  Roman  parent.  But  the  future 
mischief  was  diverted  by  the  advice  of  the  qua\stor 
Proclus  :  a  dilFiculty  was  started,  whether  the  adop- 
tion should  be  performed  as  a  civil  or  military  rite ;' 
the  treaty  was  abruptly  dissolved  ;  and  the  sense  of 
this  indignity  sunk  deep  into  the  mind  of  Chosrocs, 
who  had  already  advanced  to  the  Tigris  on  his  road 
to  Constantinople.  His  fathc'did  not  long  survive 
the  disappointment  of  his  wishes  :  the  testament  of 
their  deceased  .sovereign  was  read  in  the  assembly  of 
the  nobles  ;  and  a  powerful  faction,  prepared  for  the 
event,  and  regardless  of  the  priority  of  age,  exalted 
Chosroes  to  the  throne  of  Persia.  He  filled  that  throne 
during  a  prosperous  period  of  forty-eight  years;' 
and  the  jistick  of  Nushirvan  is  celebrated  as  the 
theme  of  immortal  piaise  by  the  nations  of  tlie  east. 

But  the  justice  of  kings  is  under-  „  .      ,,,    ,. 
''  "  .     Ueiu'n  of  Niishir- 

stood  by  themselves,  and  even  by  their  van.  or  Chosmrs, 

...  ...  I     ■      I     I  r       A.  U.  531—579. 

subjects,  with  an  ample  indulgence  lor 

the  gratification  of  passion  and  interest.     The  vir- 

B  Procopius,  Persic.  I.  i.  c.  11.  Was  not  Proclus  over-wise?  IVas  not 
the  danger  imaginary  T — The  excuse,  at  least,  was  ijijnrious  to  a  nation 
not  ignorant  of  letters:  ou  tpajt.ii.aat  ol  /iapfSattot  rovt  Haitian  TToi. 
vi'vTui  a\\'  on\<t,i-  <TK(t',i.  ^\'hetlier  any  mode  of  udoption  was  prac- 
tiserl  in  Persi:i,  I  much  doubt. 

t  From  Proopins  arui  Agathias,  Pagi  (torn.  ii.  p.  543.  626.)  has 
proved  that  Cliiisroes  Nnshirvan  ascended  the  ttirone  in  the  iifth  year 
of  .lustinian.  (A.  D.  .531,  April  1.— A.  V.  .5.32,  April  1  )  lint  tlie  true 
elironology,  which  harmonizes  with  tlie  Greeks  and  Orientals,  is  ascer-  " 
tained  by  .lohn  Malala,  (loni.  ii.  211.)  Cabades,  or  Kobad,  after  a 
reign  of  iorty-three  years  and  two  months,  sickened  the  8lb,  and  died 
the  13lll  of  Se]itember,  A.  l>.  531,  aged  eighty-two  years.  According 
to  the  annals  of  Ktitycliius,  Nushirvan  reigned  forty. seven  years  and 
six  months;  and  his  death  must  consequently  be  placed  iu  March, 
A.  D.  579. 
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tiie  of  Cliosroes  was  that  of  a  conqueror,  who,  in 
the  measures  of  peace  and  war,  is  excited  by  am- 
bition, and  restrained  by  prudence  ;  who  confounds 
the  greatness  with  the  happiness  of  a  nation,  and 
calmly  devotes  the  lives  of  thousands  to  the  fame, 
or  even  the  amusement,  of  a  single  man.  In  his 
domestic  administration,  the  just  Nushirvan  would 
merit  in  our  feelings  the  appellation  of  a  tyrant. 
His  two  elder  brothers  had  been  deprived  of  their 
fair  expectations  of  the  diadem  :  their  future  life, 
between  the  supreme  rank  and  the  condition  of 
subjects,  was  anxious  to  themselves  and  formidable 
to  their  master:  fear  as  well  as  revenge  might  tempt 
them  to  rebel  ;  the  slightest  evidence  of  a  conspiracy 
satislied  the  author  of  their  wrongs  ;  and  the  repose 
of  Chosroes  was  secured  by  the  death  of  these  un- 
happy princes,  with  their  families  and  adherents. 
One  guiltless  youth  was  saved  and  dismissed  by  the 
compassion  of  a  veteran  general  ;  and  this  act  of 
humanity,  which  was  revealed  by  his  son,  over- 
balanced the  merit  of  reducing  twelve  nations  to 
the  obedience  of  Persia.  The  zeal  and  prudence  of 
Mebodes  had  fixed  the  diadem  on  the  head  of 
Chosroes  himself  ;  but  he  delayed  to  attend  the 
royal  summons,  till  he  had  performed  the  duties  of 
a  military  review  :  he  was  instantly  commanded  to 
repair  to  the  iron  tripod,  which  stood  before  the 
gate  of  the  palace,"  where  it  was  death  to  relieve 
or  approach  the  victim ;  and  Mebodes  languished 
.several  days  before  his  sentence  was  pronounced,  by 
the  inllexible  pride  and  calm  ingratitude  of  the  son 
of  Kobad.  But  the  people,  more  especially  in  the 
east,  are  disposed  to  forgive,  and  even  to  applaud, 
the  cruelty  which  strikes  at  the  loftiest  heads  ;  at 
the  slaves  of  ambition,  whose  voluntary  choice  has 
exposed  them  to  live  in  the  smiles,  and  to  perish  by 
the  frown,  of  a  capricious  monarch.  In  the  execu- 
tion of  the  laws  which  he  had  no  temptation  to 
violate  ;  in  the  punishment  of  crimes  which  attacked 
his  own  dignity,  as  well  as  the  happiness  of  indi- 
viduals ;  Nushirvan,  or  Chosroes,  deserved  the  ap- 
pellation of  ^'ms*.  His  government  was  firm,  rigorous, 
and  impartial.  It  was  the  first  labour  of  his  reign 
to  abolish  the  dangerous  theory  of  common  or  equal 
possessions  :  the  lands  and  women  which  the  sec- 
taries of  Mazdak  had  usurped,  were  restored  to  their 
lawful  owners  ;  and  the  temperate  chastisement  of 
the  fanatics  or  impostors  confirmed  the  domestic 
rights  of  society.  Instead  of  listening  with  blind 
confidence  to  a  favourite  minister,  he  established 
four  viziers  over  the  four  great  provinces  of  his  em- 
pire, Assyria,  Media,  Persia,  and  Bactriana.  In 
the  choice  of  judges,  praefects,  and  counsellors,  he 
strove  to  remove  the  mask  which  is  always  worn  in 

V  Procrtpiiis,  Persic.  I.  i.  c,  2.3.    Brissoii  de  Regn.  Pcrs   p.  494.    The 

Sat*,  of  llie  p.Tldce  of  Ispahan  is,  or  was,  the  fatal  scene  of  disjjrace  or 
eatli.  (Chardin,  Voyage  en  Perse,  torn.  iv.  p.  .312,  313.) 
jt  In  Persia,  llie  prince nf  the  waters  is  an  oifirer  of  slate,  Tlie  num. 
ber  of  wells  and  subterraneous  channels  is  much  diminished,  and  with 
it  tlie  fertility  of  the  soil :  400  welts  have  been  recently  Inst  near  Taiiris, 
and  42,000  were  once  reckoned  in  the  province  of  Khorasan.  (Cliardiu' 
torn.  iii.  p.  99,  100.     Tavernier,  torn.  i.  p.  466.) 

y  The  character  and  covernnirnt  of  Nushirvan  are  represented  some- 
times ill  the  words  of  T)"llerhclot.   (Bibliot.  Orient,   p.  t^O,  &C.  from 
3    A 


the  presence  of  kings :  he  wished  to  substitue  the 
natural  order  of  talents  for  the  accidental  distinc- 
tions of  birth  and  fortune  ;  he  professed,  in  specious 
language,  his  intention  to  prefer  those  men  who 
cariied  the  poor  in  their  bosoms,  and  to  banish 
corruption  from  the  seat  of  justice,  as  dogs  were 
excluded  from  the  temples  of  the  Magi.  The  code 
of  laws  of  the  first  Artaxerxes  was  revived  and 
published  as  the  rule  of  the  magistrates  ;  but  the 
assurance  of  speedy  punishment  was  the  best  secu- 
rity of  their  virtue.  Their  behaviour  was  inspected 
by  a  thousand  eyes,  their  words  were  overheard  by 
a  thousand  ears,  the  secret  or  public  agents  of  the 
throne  ;  and  the  provinces,  from  the  Indian  to  the 
Arabian  confines,  were  enlightened  by  the  frequent 
visits  of  a  sovereign,  who  afi'ected  to  emulate  his 
celestial  brother  in  his  rapid  and  salutary  career. 
Education  and  agriculture  he  viewed  as  the  two 
objects  most  deserving  of  his  care.  In  every  city 
of  Persia,  orphans,  and  the  children  of  the  poor, 
were  maintained  and  instructed  at  the  public  ex- 
pense ;  the  daughters  were  given  in  marriage  to  the 
richest  citizens  of  their  own  rank,  and  the  sons, 
according  to  their  difl'erent  talents,  were  employed 
in  mechanic  trades,  or  promoted  to  more  honourable 
service.  The  deserted  villages  were  relieved  by  his 
bounty  ;  to  the  peasants  and  farmers  who  were 
found  incapable  of  cultivating  their  lands,  he  dis- 
tributed cattle,  seed,  and  the  instruments  of  hus- 
bandry ;  and  the  rare  and  inestimable  treasure  of 
fresh  water  was  parsimoniously  managed,  and  skil- 
fully dispersed  over  the  arid  territoiy  of  Persia." 
The  prosperity  of  that  kingdom  was  the  effect  and 
the  evidence  of  his  virtues :  his  vices  are  those  of 
oriental  despotism  ;  but  in  the  long  competition 
between  Chosroes  and  Justinian,  the  advantage 
both  of  merit  and  fortune  is  almost  always  on  the 
side  of  the  barbarian.'' 

To  the  praise  of  justice  Nushirvan  nisioveof 
united  the  reputation  of  knowledge ;  learning. 
and  the  seven  Greek  philosophers,  who  visited  his 
court,  were  invited  and  deceived  by  the  strange 
assurance,  that  a  disciple  of  Plato  was  seated  on 
the  Persian  throne.  Did  they  expect  that  a  prince, 
strenuously  exercised  in  the  toils  of  war  and  govern- 
ment, should  agitate,  with  dexterity  like  their  own, 
the  abstruse  and  profound  questions  which  amused 
the  leisure  of  the  schools  of  Athens  !  Could  they 
hope  that  the  precepts  of  philosophy  should  direct 
the  life,  and  control  the  passions,  of  a  despot,  whose 
infancy  had  been  taught  to  consider  /lis  absolute 
and  fluctuating  will  as  the  only  rule  of  moral  obli- 
gation !'  The  studies  of  Chosroes  were  ostentatious 
and  superficial :   but  his  example  awakened   the 


Klionderair)  Eutychiiis,  (.\nnal.  lorn.  ii.  p.  179,  180.— very  rich)  Abul, 
pharaeuis.  {[>vn;ist.  vii.  p.  94,  9.>. — very  poor)  Tarikh  .Schikard,  (p. 
144—150.)  Tcxelra.  (in  Stevens.  1.  i.  c.  3S.)  Assenian,  (Bibliol.  Orient, 
toin.  iii.  p.  404—410.)  and  the  Ahbe  Fmirmont,  (Hist,  de  I'Acad.  des 
Inscriptions,  torn.  vii.  p.  32^^334.)  who  has  translated  a  spurious  or 
genuine  testament  of  Nushirvan. 

1  A  thousand  years  before  his  birth,  the  jud;:es  of  Persia  had  giren 
■a  Sfdenin  opinion — t^  l^airtXevovTt  Iltp^tnvv  ffttitu  iroitiv  to  qi- 
l3ju\t,-<it.  (Herodot.  I.  iii.  c.  31.  p.  210.  edit.  Wesfcliiis.)  Nor  had  this 
coQstittitional  maxim  been  neglectc<l  as  a  useless  and  barren  theory. 
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curiosity  of  an  ingenious  people,  and  the  li^'it  of 
science  was  dilTuseil  over  the  dominions  of  Persia." 
At  Gondi  Sapor,  in  the  ncighbourliood  of  the  royal 
city  of  Susa,  an  academy  of  physic  was  founded, 
which  insensibly  became  a  liberal  school  of  poetry, 
philosophy,   and    rhetoric.''       Tlic   annals    of   the 
monarchy  were  composed;  and  while  recent  and 
authentic  history  might  afford  some  useful  lessons 
both  to  the  prince  and  people,  the  darkness  of  the 
first  ages  was  embellished  by  the  giants,  the  dragons, 
and  the  fabulous  heroes  of  oriental  romancci    Every 
learned  or  confident  stranger  was  enriched  by  the 
bounty,  and   flattered  by  the  conversation,  of  the 
monarch  :  he  nobly  rewarded  a  Greek  physician,' 
by  the  deliverance  of  three  thousand  captives  ;  and 
the  sophists,  who  contended  for  his  favour,  were 
exasperated  by  the  wealth  and  insolence  of  Uranius, 
their  more  successful  rival.     Nushirvan  believed,  or 
at  least  respected,  the  religion  of  the  Magi ;  and 
some  traces  of  persecution  may  be  discovered  in  his 
reign.'    Yet  he  allowed  himself  freely  to  compare 
the  tenets  of  the  various  sects  ;  and  the  theological 
disputes,  in  which  he  frequently  presided,  diminish- 
ed the  authority  of  the  priest,  and  enlightened  the 
minds  of  the  people.     At  his  command,  the  most 
celebrated  writers  of  Greece  and  India  were  trans- 
lated into  the   Persian    language ;   a  smooth   and 
elegant  idiom,  recommended  by  Mahomet  to  the 
use  of   paradise :    though  it  is  branded  with   the 
epithets  of  savage  and  unmusical,  by  the  ignorance 
and    presumption    of  Agathias.E     Yet   the    Greek 
historian  might  reasonably  wonder,  that  it  should 
be  found  possible  to  execute  an  entire  version  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle  in  a  foreign  dialect,  which  had 
not  been  framed  to  express  the  spirit  of  freedom  and 
the  subtilties  of  philosophic  disquisition.     And,  if 
the  reason  of  the  Stagyrite  might  be  equally  dark,  or 
equally  intelligible  in  every  tongue,  the  dramatic 
art  and  verbal  argumentation  of  the  disciple  of 
Socrates,''  appear  to  be  indissolubly  mingled  with 
the  grace  and  perfection  of  his  Attic  style.     In  the 
search  of  universal  knowledge,  Nushirvan  was  in- 
formed, that  the  moral  and  political  fables  of  Pilpay, 
an  ancient  Brachman,  were  preserved  with  jealous 
reverence  among  the  treasures  of  the  kings  of  India. 
The  physician  Perozes  was  secretly  despatched  to 

a  On  tlie  Ijtcrary  state  of  Persia,  the  Greek  versions,  pliilosophers, 
sopliisLs,  llie  learning  or  ignorance  of  Cliosroes.  A^thias  (I.  ii,  c.  66 — 
71.)  displays  nimii  information  and  stronjj  prejudices. 

b  Asseman.  Bibliot.  Orient,  torn.  iv.  p.  DCCXLV.  VI.  VII. 

c  The  Shah  Nanieh,  or  Book  of  Kincs.  is  periiaps  the  ori(;inal  record 
of  history  wiiicli  was  translated  into  Greek  by  tlie  interpreter  SerKius, 
(Agalliias,  1.  V.  p.  141.)  preserved  after  tlie  Mahometan  coiKiuest,  and 
versified  in  the  year  994,  by  the  national  poet  Ferdous.si.  See  D'An- 
nuetil  (Mem.  de  1' Academic,  torn.  xxxi.  p.  .379.)  and  Sir  AVilliani  Jones. 
(Hist,  of  Nader  Shah,  p.  161.) 

li  In  the  fifth  century,  the  nahie  of  Restom  or  Rostaro,  a  hero  who 
er)Ualled  the  strenf^th  of  twelve  elephants,  was  familiar  to  the  Arme- 
nians. (Moses  Choronensis.  Hist.  Armen.  1.  ii.  c.  7.  p.  96.  edit.  Wliis. 
too.)  In  the  be^iniiin^  of  the  seventh,  the  Persian  Uoniance  of  Ros- 
lam  and  Isfendiar  was  applauded  at  Mecca.  (Site's  Koran,  c.  xxxi.  p. 
•135.)  Vet  this  exposition  of  ludicrura  novs  liistorite,  is  not  given  by 
Maracci.  (Refutat.  Alcoran,  p.  544— MS.) 

e  Procop.  (Goth.  I.  iv.  c.  10.)  Kobad  had  a  favourite  Greek  physi- 
cian, Stephen  of  Edessa.  (Persic.  I.  ii.  c.  26.)  The  practice  was  ancient; 
and  Herodotus  relates  the  adventures  of  Democedes  of  Crotona,  I.  lii. 
c.  115—137.) 

'  See  Pagi,  torn.  ii.  p.  626.  In  one  of  the  treaties  an  honourable 
article  was  inserted  for  the  toleration  and  burial  of  the  catholics. 
(Menander,  in  Excerpt.  Legat.  p.  142.)  Nu^ihizad,  a  son  of  Nusliir. 
van,  was  a  christian,  a  rebel,  and— a  martyr '.  (D'Herbelot,  p.  681.) 


the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  with  insiiuclions  to  pro- 
cure, at  any  pi  ice,  the  eomniuiiieatioii  of  tliis  valu- 
able work.  His  dexterity  obtained  a  transcript, 
his  learned  diligence  accomplished  the  translation; 
and  the  fables  of  Pilpay'  were  read  and  admired  in 
the  assembly  of  Nushirvan  and  his  nobles.  The 
Indian  original,  and  the  Persian  copy,  have  long 
since  disappeared  :  but  this  venerable  monunieiit 
has  been  saved  by  the  curiosity  of  the  Arabian 
caliphs,  revived  in  the  modern  Persic,  the  Turkish, 
the  Syiiac,  the  Hebrew,  and  the  Greek  idioms,  and 
transfused  through  successive  versions  into  the 
modern  languages  of  Europe.  In  their  present 
form,  the  peculiar  character,  the  manners  and  reli- 
gion, of  the  Hindoos,  are  completely  obliterated  ; 
and  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  fables  of  Pilpay  is  far 
inferior  to  the  concise  elegance  of  Pha;drus,  and  the 
native  graces  of  La  Fontaine.  Fifteen  moral  and 
political  sentences  are  illustrated  in  a  series  of 
apologues ;  but  the  composition  is  intricate,  the 
narrative  prolix,  and  the  precept  obvious  and  barren. 
Yet  the  Brachman  may  assume  the  merit  of  invent- 
in;/  a  pleasant  liction,  which  adorns  the  nakedness 
of  truth,  and  alleviates,  perhaps,  to  a  royal  ear,  the 
harshness  of  instruction.  \\'ith  a  similar  design,  to 
admonish  kings  that  they  are  strong  only  in  the 
strength  of  their  subjects,  the  same  Indians  invented 
the  game  of  chess,  which  was  likewise  introduced 
into  Persia  under  the  reign  of  Nushirvan." 
The  son  of  Kobad  found  his  king-  ,, 

.  .  "      Peace  and  war 

dom  involved  in  a  war  with  the  sue- with  the  Romans, 

,. /-.         i       *■  J  <i  •    .       A.  D.  ,5X3—539. 

cessor  ot  Constantine  ;  and  the  anxiety 
of  his  domestic  situation  inclined  him  to  grant  the 
suspension  of  arms,  which  .Tustinian  was  impatient 
to  purchase.  Chosroes  saw  the  Roman  ambassa- 
dors at  his  feet.  He  accepted  eleven  thousand 
pounds  of  gold,  as  the  price  of  an  endless  or  indefin- 
ite peace  ;'  some  mutual  exchanges  were  regulated  ; 
the  Persian  assumed  the  guard  of  the  gates  of  Cau- 
casus, and  the  demolition  of  Dara  was  suspended, 
on  condition  that  it  should  never  be  made  tlie  resi- 
dence of  the  general  of  the  east.  This  interval  of 
repose  had  been  solicited,  and  was  diligently  im- 
proved, by  the  ambition  of  the  emperor  :  his  African 
conquests  were  the  first  fruits  of  the  Persian  treaty  ; 
and  the   avarice  of  Chosroes    was  soothed  by  a 

K  On  the  Persian  language,  and  its  three  dialects,  consult  D'An- 
quetil  (p.  339—343.)  and  Jones:  (p.  153—1*5.)  oipiy  t/ki  ■jXiutt,;  ku, 
aiiotitTorarw,  is  the  character  which  Agathias  (I.  ii.  p.  66.)  ascrilles  to 
an  idiom  re'nowned  in  the  east  for  poetical  softness. 

h  Agathias  specifies  the  Gorgias,  Phfedoo,  Parmenides,  and  Timffius, 
Renaudot  (Fabricins,  Bibhot.  Grsec.  torn.  xit.  p.  246—261.)  does  not 
mention  this  barbaric  version  of  Aristotle. 

'  Oftliese  fabl,'<,  1  have  seen  three  copies  in  three  different  lan- 
guages: 1.  In  Greek,  translated  by  Simeon  Setli  (A.  D.  IICKJ.)  from 
the  Arabic,  and  published  by  SUrck  at  Berlin  in  1697.  in  12nio.  2,  In 
/.fitiit,  a  version  from  the  Greek,  Sapientia  Indornni,  iiiserteil  by  Pere 
PoiLvsin  at  the  end  of  his  edition  of  Pachynier,  (p.  547—6211.  edit, 
Roman.)  3  In  French,  from  the  Turkish,  dedicated,  in  1540,  to 
sultan  Sniiman.  C-ontes  et  Fables  Iinlieniiefi  de  Bidpai  et  de  Loknian, 
par  M.  M.  Galland  et  Cardonne,  Paris,  1778,  3  vols,  in  12nio.  Mr.  i 
Warton  (History  of  English  Poetry,  vol,  i.  p.  129—131.)  takes  a  larger  I 
scope. 

k  See  the  Historia  Shaliiludii  of  Dr.  Hyde.  (Syntagm.  Dissertat. 
tom.  ii.  p.  61—69.) 

1  The  endless  peace  (Procopius,  Persic.  1.  i.  c.  21.)  was  concluded 
or  ratified  in  the  sixth  year,  and  third  consnlshifi,  of  Justinian. 
(A.  D.  533.)  between  January  1,  and  April  1.  (Pagi,  tom.  ii.  p.  5,50,) 
Marcelliiius,  in  his  Chronicle,  uses  the  style  of  the  Medes  and  Per. 
sians. 
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large  portion  of  the  spoils  of  Carthage,  which  his 
ambassadors  required  in  a  tone  of  pleasantry,  and 
under  the  colour  of  friendship.""  But  the  trophies 
of  Belisarius  disturbed  the  slumbers  of  the  great 
king;  and  he  heard  with  astonishment,  envy,  and 
fear,  that  Sicily,  Italy,  and  Rome  itself,  had  been 
reduced,  in  three  rapid  campaigns,  to  theobedicnce 
of  Justinian.  Unpractised  in  the  art  of  violating 
treaties,  he  secretly  excited  his  bold  and  subtle 
vassal  Almondar.  That  prince  of  the  Saracens, 
who  resided  at  Hira,"  had  not  been  included  in  the 
general  peace,  and  still  waged  an  obscure  war 
against  his  rival  Arethas,  the  chief  of  the  tribe  of 
Gassan,  and  confederate  of  the  empire.  The  sub- 
ject of  their  dispute  was  an  extensive  sheep-walk 
in  the  desert  to  the  south  of  Palmyra.  An  imme- 
morial tribute  for  the  licence  of  pasture,  appeared 
to  attest  the  rights  of  Almondar,  while  the  Gassanite 
appealed  to  the  Latin  name  of  strata,  a  paved  road, 
as  an  unquestionable  evidence  of  the  sovereignty 
and  labours  of  the  Romans."  The  two  monarchs 
supported  the  cause  of  their  respective  vassals  ;  and 
the  Persian  Arab,  without  expecting  the  event  of  a 
slow  and  doubtful  arbitration,  enriched  his  flying 
camp  with  the  spoil  and  captives  of  Syria.  Instead 
of  repelling  the  arms,  Justinian  attempted  to  se- 
duce the  fidelity,  of  Almondar,  while  he  called  from 
the  extremities  of  the  earth  the  nations  of  jEthiopia 
and  Scythia  to  invade  the  dominions  of  his  rival. 
But  the  aid  of  such  allies  was  distant  and  precari- 
ous, and  the  discovery  of  this  hostile  correspond- 
ence justified  the  complaints  of  the  Goths  and  Ar- 
menians, who  implored,  almost  at  the  same  time, 
the  protection  of  Chosroes.  The  descendants  of 
Arsaces,  who  were  still  numerous  in  Armenia,  had 
been  provoked  to  assert  the  last  relics  of  national 
freedom  and  hereditary  rank  ;  and  the  ambassadors 
of  Vitiges  had  secretly  traversed  the  empire  to  ex- 
pose the  instant,  and  almost  inevitable,  danger  of 
the  kingdom  of  Italy.  Their  representations  were 
uniform,  weighty,  and  efl'ectual.  "  We  stand  be- 
fore your  throne,  the  advocates  of  your  interest  as 
well  as  of  our  own.  The  ambitious  and  faithless 
Justinian  aspires  to  be  the  sole  master  of  the  world. 
Since  the  endless  peace,  which  betrayed  the  com- 
mon freedom  of  mankind,  that  prince,  your  ally  in 
words,  your  enemy  in  actions,  has  alike  insulted  his 
friends  and  foes,  and  has  filled  the  earth  with 
blood  and  confusion.  Has  he  not  violated  the 
privileges  of  Armenia,  the  independence  of  Cokhos, 
and  the  wild  liberty  of  the  Tzanian  mountains? 
Has  he  not  usurped,  with  equal  avidity,  the  city  of 
Bosphorus  on  the  frozen  Maeotis,  and  the  vale  of 
palm-trees   on   the  shores   of  the    Red   sea ;    The 

n»  Proropius,  Persic.  I.  i.  c.  26. 

n  Almonddr,  kin^  of  Hint,  u'.is  deposed  by  Kobad,  and  restored  by 
Nusliirvan.  Hjs  mother,  from  her  beauty,  wh^s  siiriiamed  Celextiat 
Vnter,  an  appellation  which  t)ecaiiie  hereditary,  and  was  extended  for 
a  more  iiotile  cause  fliberahty  in  famine)  to  llie  Arab  princes  of  Syria. 
(Pocock,  Specimen  Hist.  Ar.tb.  p.  <i;>.  70.) 

o  Procopin.s,  Persic.  I.  ii.  c.  I.  AVe  are  ifjnorant  of  the  orifjin  and 
object  of  tins  strain,  a  paved  road  of  ten  days' journey  fiom  .Amanitis 
to  Baliylonia.  (See  a  Latin  note  in  Deiisle's  Map  Imp.  Orient.) 
Wes-selins  and  D'Anville  are  silent. 

p  I  have  blended,  in  a  short  S|>eech,  the  two  orations  of  the  .\isacides 
3  A  2 


Moors,  the  Vandals,  the  Goths,  have  been  succes- 
sively oppressed,  and  each  nation  has  calmly  re- 
mained the  spectator  of  their  neighbour's  ruin. 
Embrace,  O  king!  the  favourable  moment;  the 
east  is  left  without  defence,  while  the  armies  of 
Justinian  and  his  renowned  general  are  detained  in 
the  distant  regions  of  the  west.  If  you  hesitate 
and  delay,  Belisarius  and  his  victorious  troops  will 
soon  return  from  the  Tiber  to  the  Tigris,  and  Persia 
may  enjoy  the  wretched  consolation  of  being  the  last 
devoured. "P  By  such  arguments,  Chosroes  was 
easily  persuaded  to  imitate  the  example  which  he 
condemned  :  but  the  Persian,  ambitious  of  military 
fame,  disdained  the  inactive  warfare  of  a  rival,  who 
issued  his  sanguinary  commands  from  the  secure 
station  of  the  Byzantine  palace. 

Whatever  might  be  the  provocation 

„  He   invades 

ot  Chosroes,  he  abused  the  confidence         Syria, 
of  treaties  ;  and  the  just  reproaches  of 
dissimulation   and   falsehood   could   only   be  con- 
cealed by  the  lustre  of  his  victories.i     The  Persian 
army,  which   had  been  assembled  in  the  plains  of 
Babylon,  prudently  declined   the   strong   cities  of 
Mesopotamia,  and  followed  the  western  bank  of  the 
Euphrates,  till  the  small  though  populous  town  of 
Dura  presumed  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  great 
king.     The  gates  of  Dura,  by  treachery  and  sur- 
prise, were  burst  open  ;  and  as  soon   as  Chosroe.s 
had  stained  his  scymitar  with  the  blood  of  the  in- 
habitants, he  dismissed  the  ambassador  to  Justini- 
an to  inforin   his  master  in  what  place  he  had  left 
the   enemy  of  the    Romans.     The   conqueror   still 
aftected  the  praise  of  humanity  and  justice  ;  and  as 
he   beheld  a  noble  matron   with  her  infant  rudely 
dragged  along  the  ground,  he  sighed,  he  wept,  and 
implored  the  divine  justice  to  punish  the  author  of 
these  calamities.     Yet  the  herd  of  twelve  thousand 
captives  was  ransomed  for  two  hundred  pounds  of 
gold  ;     the    neighbouring    bishop    of    Sergiopolis 
pledged  his  faith  for  the  payment ;  and  in  the  sub- 
sequent year  tlie  unfeeling  avarice  of  Chosroes  ex- 
acted  the  penalty   of  an  obligation  which  it  was 
generous  to  contract  and  impossible  to  discbarge. 
He  advanced  into  the  heart  of  Syria  ;  but  a  feeble 
enemy,  who  vanished  at  his  approach,  disappointed 
him  of  the  honour  of  victory;  and  as  he  could  not 
liopc  to  establish   his  dominion,  the   Persian  king 
displayed  in  this  inroad  the  mean  and  rapacious 
vices  of  a  robber.     Hierapolis,  Bcrrh.-e  or  .\leppo, 
.4pamea  and  Chalcis,  were  successively  besieged  : 
they  redeemed  their  safety  by  a  ransom  of  gold  or 
silver,  proportioned  to  their  respective  strength  and 
opulence;  and  their  new  master  enforced,  without 
observing,  the  terms  of  capitulation.     Educated  in 

of  Armenia  and  the  Gothic  ambassadors.  Procopiils,  in  his  public  his- 
tory, feels,  and  makes  ns  feel,  that  Justinian  was  the  true  author  of  the 
war.  (Persic.  1.  ii.  c.  2,  3.) 

q  The  invasion  of  Syria,  the  nlin  of  Antioch,  &c.  arc  n-lated  in  a  ft;II 
and  resnlar  series  by  Procopins.  {Persic.  1.  li.  c.  .S — 14  )  Small  eolla. 
teral  aitl  can  be  drawn  from  the  orientals  :  yet  not  they,  but  D'Herbe. 
lot  liimsell",  (p.  fiSft.)  should  blnsh,  when  he  blames  them  tor  innkin&- 
Jnstinian  ami  Nnsbirvan  contein|ioraries.  On  the  geography  of  the 
seat  of  war,  D'Anville  (I'Euphrate  et  Ic  Tigre)  is  sittficienl  and  sati-s, 
factory. 
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and  ruins  Anti. 
och. 


llic  religion  of  tlic  Magi,  lie  exercised,  witliout  re- 
morse, the  lucrative  trade  of  sacrilege ;  and,  after 
stripping  of  its  gold  and  gems  a  piece  of  the  true 
cross,  lie  generously  restored  tlie  naked  relic  to  tlic 
devotion  of  the  cliristians  of  Apaniea.     No  more 
tliaii  fourteen  years  had  elapsed  since 
Aiitioch     was     ruined    by    an    carth- 
(luake  ;  but  tlic  <|ueeii  of  the  east,  the  new  Thcopo- 
lis,  had  been  raised  from  the  ground  by  the  liberality 
of  Justinian  ;  and  the  increasing   greatness  of  the 
buildings  and  the  people  already  erased  the  memory 
of  this  recent  disaster.     On  one  side,  the  city  was 
defended  by  the  mountain,  on  the  other  by  the  river 
Orontcs ;  but  the  most  accessible   part  was   com- 
manded by  a  superior  eminence  :  the  proper  reme- 
dies were   rejected,    from  the    despicable    fear   of 
discovering  its   weakness  to  the  enemy  ;  and  Cer- 
nianus,  the  emperor's  nephew,  refused  to  trust  his 
person  and  dignity  within  the  walls  of  a  besieged 
city.     The  people  of  Antioch  had  inherited  the  vain 
and  satirical  genius  of  their  ancestors  :  they  were 
elated  by  a  sudden  reinforcement  of  six  thousand 
soldiers  ;  they  disdained  the  oilers  of  an  easy  capi- 
tulation ;  and  their  intemperate  clamours  insulted 
from  tlie  ramparts  the  majesty  of  the  great  king. 
Under  his  eye  the  Persian  myriads  mounted  with 
scaling-ladders  to  the  assault ;  the  Koman  merce- 
naries (led  through  the  opposite  gate  of  Daphne  ; 
and  the  generous  assistance  of  the  youth  of  Anti- 
och served  only  to  aggravate  the  miseries  of  their 
country.     As  Chosroes,   attended  by  the  ambassa- 
dors of  .lustinian,  was  descending  from  the  moun- 
tain, he  alfected,  in  a  plaintive  voice,  to  deplore  the 
obstinacy  and  ruin  of  that  unhappy  i)cople  ;  but  the 
slaughter  still  raged  with  unrelenting  fury  ;  and  the 
city,  at  the  command  of  a  barbarian,  w  as  delivered 
to  the  llames.     The  cathedral  of  Antioch  was  indeed 
preserved  by  the  avarice,  not  the  piety,  of  the  con- 
queror: a  more  honourable  exemption  was  granted 
to  the  church  of  St.  .Julian,  and  the  quarter  of  the 
town  where  the  ambassadors  reside  ;  some  distant 
streets  were  saved  by  the  shifting  of  the  wind,  and 
the  walls  still  subsisted  to  protect,  and  soon  to  be- 
tray, their  new  inhabitants.     Fanaticism  had  de- 
faced   the   ornaments    of    Daphne,    but   Chosroes 
breathed  a  purer  air  amidst  her  proves  and  foun- 
tains;  and  some  idolaters  in  his  train  might  sacri- 
fice with  impunity  to  the  nymphs  of  that  elegant 
retreat.     Eighteen   miles  below  Antioch,  the  river 
Orontes  falls  into  the  Mediterranean.     The  haughty 
Persian  visited  the  term  of  his  conquests :  and,  after 
bathing  alone  in  the  sea,  he  oflered  a  solemn  sacii- 
(ice  of  thanksgiving  to  the  sun,  or  rather  to  the 
Creator  of  the  sun,  whom  the  Magi  adored.     If  this 
act  of  superstition  offended  the  prejudices  of  the 
Syrians,  they  were   pleased  by  the  courteous  and 
even  eager  attention  with  which  he  assisted  at  the 
games  of  the  circus  ;  and  as  Chosroes  had  heard 
that  the  blue  faction  was  espoused  by  the  emperor, 

•  In  llic  public  history  of  Procopius;  (Persic.  I.  ii.  c.  10.  18.  19,20, 
21.  24,  V>,  26,  27,  28.)  anil,  with  some  ilight  exceptions,  we  may  rca. 


his  peremptory  command  secured  the  victory  of  the 
i/iffH  charioteer.     From  the  discipline  of  his  camp 
the   people  derived   more   solid   consolation  ;  and 
they  interceded  in  vain  for  the  life  of  a  soldier  who 
had  too  faithfully  copied   the  rapine   of  the  Just 
Nushirvan.      At   length,    fatigued,   though    unsa- 
tialed,  with  the  spoil  of  Syria,  he  slowly  moved  to 
the  Euphrates,  formed  a  temporary  bridge  in  tlie 
neighbourhood    of    Barbalissus,    and  dclineil   tlie 
space  of  three  days  for  the  entire  passage  of  his 
numerous  host.     After  his  return,  he  founded,  at 
the  distance  of  one  day's  journey  from  the  palace  of 
Ctcsiphon,  a  new  city,  which  perpetuated  the  joint 
names  of  Chosroes  and  of  Antioch.     The  Syrian 
captives  recognised  the  form  and  situation  of  their 
native    abodes;    baths  and  a   stately   circus  were 
constructed  for  their  use ;  and   a  colony  of  musi- 
cians and  charioteers  revived  in  Assyria  the  plea- 
sures of  a  Greek  capital.     By  the   munilicence  of 
the  royal  founder,  a  liberal  allowance  was  assigned 
to  these  fortunate   exiles;    and  they  enjoyed  the 
singular   privilege   of  bestowing  freedom  on    the 
slaves  whom  they  acknowledged  as  their  kinsmen. 
J'alestinc,  and  the  holy  wealth  of  .lerusalem,  were 
(he  next    objects  that  attracted   the  ambition,   or 
rather  the  avarice,  of  Chosroes.     Constantinople, 
and  the  palace  of  the  Ca-sars,  no  longer  appeared  • 
impregnable   or  remote  ;    and   his   aspiring  fancy 
already  covered  Asia  Minor  with  the  troops,  and 
the  Black  sea  with  the  navies,  of  Persia. 

These  hopes  might  have  been  real-  Defence  of  tiie 
ized,  if  the  conqueror  of  Italy  had  ;;';;',  ^y  '"'''^- 
not  been  seasonably  recalled  to  the  A.  D.  541. 
defence  of  the  east.'  While  Chosroes  pursued  his 
ambitious  designs  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine, 
Belisarius,  at  the  head  of  an  army  without  pay 
or  discipline,  encamped  beyond  the  Euphrates, 
within  six  miles  of  Nisibis.  He  meditated,  by  a 
skilful  operation,  to  draw  the  Persians  from  their 
impregnable  citadel,  and  improving  his  advan- 
tage in  the  field,  either  to  intercept  their  retreat, 
or  perhaps  to  enter  the  gates  with  the  Hying  bar- 
barians. He  advanced  one  day's  journey  on  the 
territories  of  Persia,  reduced  the  fortress  of  Sisau- 
rane,  and  sent  the  governor,  with  eight  hundred 
chosen  horsemen,  to  serve  the  emperor  in  his 
Italian  wars.  He  detached  Aretlias  and  his  Arabs, 
supported  by  twelve  hundred  Romans,  to  pass  the 
Tigris,  and  to  ravage  the  harvests  of  A.s.syria,  a 
fruitful  province,  long  exempt  from  the  calamities 
of  war.  But  the  plans  of  Belisarius  were  discon- 
certed by  the  untraetable  spirit  of  Aretlias,  who 
neither  returned  to  the  camp,  nor  sent  any  intelli- 
gence of  his  motions.  The  Roman  general  was 
fixed  in  anxious  expectation  to  the  same  spot ;  the 
time  of  action  elapsed,  the  ardent  son  of  Mesopo- 
tamia inflamed  with  fevers  the  blood  of  his  Euro- 
pean soldiers  ;  and  the  stationary  troops  and  officers 
of  Syria  affected  to  tremble  for  the  safety  of  their 

-conably  shut  our  cars  against  the  malevolent  wiiisper  of  tlie  Anecdotes, 
(c.  2,  3.  with  the  Notes,  as  usual,  of  Alemanniis.) 
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defenceless  cities.     Yet  this  diversion  had  already 
succeeded  in  forcing  Chosroes  to  return  with  loss 
and  precipitation ;   and   if  the  skill  of  Belisarius 
had  been   seconded  by  discipline  and  valour,  his 
success  might  have  satisfied  the  sanguine  wishes  of 
the  public,  who  required  at  his  hands  the  conquest 
of  Ctcsiphon,  and  the  deliverance  of  the  captives 
of  Antioch.     At  the  end  of  the  cam- 
paign, he  was  recalled  to  Constanti- 
nople by  an  ungrateful  court,  but  the  dangers  of 
the    ensuing   spring   restored   his   confidence   and 
command  ;    and   the  bero,  almost  alone,  was  des- 
patched, with  the  speed  of  post-horses,  to  repel,  by 
his  name  and  presence,  the  invasion  of  Syria.     He 
found   the   Roman   generals,  among  whom  was  a 
nephew  of  Justinian,  imprisoned  by  their  fears  in 
the   fortifications    of   Hierapolis.     But   instead   of 
listening  to  their  timid  counsels,  Belisarius  com- 
manded them  to  follow  him  to  Europus,  where  he 
had   resolved  to  collect  his  forces,  and  to  execute 
w  hatever  God  should  inspire  him  to  achieve  against 
the  enemy.     His  firm  attitude  on  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates  restrained  Chosroes  from  advancing  to- 
wards Palestine  ;    and  he  received   with  art   arid 
dignity,  the  ambassadors,  or  rather  spies,  of  the 
Persian  monarch.     The  plain  between   Hierapolis 
and  the  river  was  covered  with   the  squadrons  of 
cavalry,  six  thousand  hunters,  tall  and  robust,  who 
pursued  their  game  without  the  apprehension  of 
an  enemy.     On  the  opposite  bank  the  ambassadors 
descried  a  thousand  Armenian  horse,  who  appeared 
to  guard  the  passage  of  tlie  Euphrates.     Tlie  tent 
of  Belisarius  was  of  the  coarsest  linen,  the  simple 
equipage  of  a  warrior  who  disdained  the  luxury  of 
the  east.     Around  his  tent,  the  nations  wlio  marched 
under  his  standard  were  arranged  with  skilful  con- 
fusion.    The  Thracians  and  Illyrians  were  posted 
in  the  front,  the   Heruli  and  Goths  in   the  centre  ; 
the  prospect  was  closed  by  the  Moors  and  Vandals, 
and    their   loose    array   seemed   to   multiply  their 
numbers.     Their  dress  was  light  and  active  ;  one 
soldier  carried  a  whip,  another  a  sword,  a  third  a 
bow,  a  fourth,  perhaps,  a  battle-axe,  and  the  whole 
picture  exhibited  the  intrepidity  of  the  troops  and 
the   vigilance  of  the   general.     Chosroes  vias  de- 
luded by  the  address,  and  awed  by  the  genius,  of 
tlie    lieutenant   of    Justinian.      Conscious   of    the 
merit,  and  ignorant  of  the  force,  of  his  antagonist, 
he  dreaded  a  decisive  battle  in  a  distant  country, 
from  whence  not  a  Persian  might  return  to  relate 
the  melancholy  tale.     The  great  king  hastened  to 
repass  the  Euphrates  ;    and   Belisarius  pressed  his 
retreat,  by  affecting  to  oppose  a  measure  so  salutary 
to  the  empire,  and  which  could  scarcely  have  been 
prevented    by   an    army    of   a   hundred   tliousand 


■  The  Laxic  vpar,  the  contest  of  Rome  and  Persia  on  tlie  Phasis,  is 
tediously  s|inu  througli  many  a  pace  of  Proropins,  (Persic.  1.  ii.  c,  J.i. 
17.  28,  29.  ;)0  Gothic.  1.  iv.  c.  7— IC.)  and  Aaalhias,  (I,  ii.  iii.  and  ir.  p. 
54—1.12  HI.) 

t  Tlie  Periplux,  or  circnmnavisation  of  the  Enxino  sea,  was  dc- 
scriherl  in  Lciiin  by  Salhist,  and  in  Greek  hy  Arrian;  I.  The  former 
work,  which  no  Ion\;(T  exists,  has  been  restored  hy  the  ttiitgular  dili- 
Cence  of  M,  de  Brosses,  first  president  of  the  parliament  of  Dijon, 
(Hist,  de  U  Repuhliqne  Rumaine,  torn.  ii.  I.  iii.  p.  199—298.)  who  ven- 


men.  Envy  might  suggest  to  ignorance  and  pride, 
that  the  public  enemy  had  been  suffered  to  escape : 
but  the  African  and  Gothic  triumphs  are  less  glo- 
rious than  this  safe  and  bloodless  victory,  in  which 
neither  fortune,  nor  the  valour  of  the  soldiers,  can 
subtract  any  part  of  the  general's  re-  ,  q  t,,  j^ 
iiown.  The  second  removal  of  Beli- 
sarius from  the  Persian  to  the  Italian  war,  revealed 
the  extent  of  his  personal  merit,  which  had  correct- 
ed or  supplied  the  want  of  discipline  and  courage. 
Fifteen  generals,  without  concert  or  skill,  led 
through  the  mountains  of  Armenia  an  army  of 
thirty  thousand  Romans,  inattentive  to  their  signals, 
their  ranks,  and  their  ensigns.  Four  thousand 
Persians,  entrenched  in  the  camp  of  Dubis,  van- 
quished, almost  without  a  combat,  this  disorderly 
multitude  ;  their  useless  arms  were  scattered  along 
the  road,  and  their  horses  sunk  under  the  fatigue  of 
their  rapid  flight.  But  the  Arabs  of  the  Roman 
party  prevailed  over  their  brethren  ;  the  Armenians 
returned  to  their  allegiance  ;  the  cities  of  Dara  and 
Edessa  resisted  a  sudden  assault  and  a  regular 
siege,  and  the  calamities  of  war  were  suspended 
by  those  of  pestilence.  A  tacit  or  formal  agreement 
between  the  two  sovereigns  protected  the  tianquil- 
lity  of  the  eastern  frontier ;  and  the  arms  of  Chos- 
roes were  confined  to  the  Colchian  or  Lazic  war, 
which  has  been  too  minutely  described  by  the  his- 
torians of  the  times.' 

The  extreme  length  of  the  Euxine    _      .  . 

I'escrtption   of 

sea,'  from  Constantinople  to  the  mouth    dichos,  Lazica, 

„   ,,        _^,        .  ,  ,    J  or  Mingrelia. 

of  the  Phasis,  may  be  computed  as  a 
voyage  of  nine  days,  and  a  measure  of  seven  hun- 
dred miles.  From  the  Iberian  Caucasus,  the  most 
lofty  and  craggy  mountains  of  Asia,  that  river  de- 
scends with  such  oblique  vehemence,  that  in  a  short 
space  it  is  traversed  by  one  hundred  and  twenty 
bridges.  Nor  does  the  stream  become  placid  and 
navigable,  till  it  reaches  the  town  of  Sarapana, 
five  days'  journey  from  the  Cyrus,  which  flows  from 
the  same  hills,  but  in  a  contrary  direction,  to  the 
Caspian  lake.  The  proximity  of  these  rivers  has 
suggested  the  practice,  or  at  least  the  idea,  of  waft- 
ing the  precious  merchandize  of  India  down  the 
Oxus,  over  the  Caspian  up  the  Cyrus,  and  with  the 
current  of  the  Phasis  into  the  Euxine  and  Mediter- 
ranean seas.  As  it  successively  collects  the  streams 
of  the  plain  of  Colchos,  the  Phasis  moves  with  di- 
minished speed,  though  accumulated  weight.  .\t 
the  mouth  it  is  sixty  fathom  deep,  and  half  a  league 
broad,  but  a  small  woody  island  is  interposed  in 
the  midst  of  the  channel :  the  water,  so  soon  as  it 
has  deposited  an  earthy  or  metallic  sediment,  floats 
(in  llic  surface  of  the  waves,  and  is  no  longer  sus- 
ceptible of  corruption.     In  a  course  of  one  hundred 


tnrcs  to  assume  the  character  of  the  Roman  historian.  His  description 
of  the  Knxine  is  ioixciiiously  formed  of  all  the  fraunjents  of  ttre  orisi- 
nal.  and  of  alt  the  Creeks  and  Latins  whom  Sallust  mieht  copy,  or  hy 
"  honi  lie  uiiiht  be  copied  ;  and  the  merit  of  the  execution  atones  for 
the  wliimsical  design.  2.  The  Periplusof  Arrian  is  addrcsseti  to  the 
emperor  Adrian,  (in  Gcorraph.  Minor.  Hudson,  t,nn.  i.)  and  contains 
whatever  the  Rovcrnor  of  Pontus  had  stvn  from  Tri-bitond  to  Dioscu. 
rias;  whatever  he  had  heard  fmm  nio,scurias  to  tile  l>anut)c ;  and 
whatever  he  knew  from  the  Danube  to  Trebizond. 
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milts,  forty  of  which  arc  navigable  for  large  vessels, 
the  I'hasis  divides  the  celebrated  region  of  Colehos," 
or  Miiigrelia,"  which,  on  three  sides,  is  fortilied  by 
the  Iberian  and  Armenian  mountains,  and  whose 
maritime  coast  extends  about  two  hundred  miles, 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Trebizond  to  Dioseurias, 
and  the  eonlines  of  Circassia.  Both  the  soil  and 
climate  are  relaxed  by  excessive  moisture  :  twenty- 
eight  rivers,  besides  the  Pliasis  and  his  dependent 
streams,  convey  their  waters  to  the  sea ;  and  the 
hoUowness  of  the  ground  appears  to  indicate  the 
subterraneous  channels  between  the  Euxinc  and 
the  Caspian.  In  the  fields  where  wheat  or  barley 
is  sown,  the  earth  is  too  soft  to  sustain  the  action  of 
the  plough  ;  but  the  gom,  a  small  grain,  not  unlike 
the  millet  or  coriander  seed,  supplies  the  ordinary 
food  of  the  people  ;  and  the  use  of  bread  is  confined 
to  the  prince  and  his  nobles.  Yet  the  vintage  is 
more  plentiful  than  the  harvest :  and  the  bulk  of  the 
stems,  as  well  as  the  quality  of  tlic  wine,  display 
the  unassisted  powers  of  nature.  The  same  powers 
continually  tend  to  overshadow  the  face  of  the 
country  with  thick  forests  ;  the  timber  of  the  hills, 
and  the  tlax  of  the  plains,  contribute  to  the  abund- 
ance of  naval  stores:  the  wild  and  tame  animals, 
the  horse,  the  ox,  and  the  hog,  are  remarkably  pro- 
lific, and  the  name  of  the  pheasant  is  expressive  of 
his  native  habitation  on  the  banks  of  the  Phasis. 
The  gold  mines  to  the  south  of  Trebizond,  which 
arc  still  worked  with  sufficient  profit,  were  a  sub- 
ject of  national  dispute  between  Justinian  and 
Chosroes ;  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  believe, 
that  a  vein  of  precious  metal  may  be  equally  diUused 
through  the  circle  of  the  hills,  although  these  secret 
treasures  are  neglected  by  the  laziness,  or  concealed 
by  tlie  prudence,  of  the  Mingrelians.  The  waters, 
impregnated  with  particles  of  gold,  are  carefully 
strained  through  sheep-skins  or  fleeces  ;  but  this 
expedient,  the  ground-w  ork  perhaps  of  a  marvellous 
fable,  afl'ords  a  faint  image  of  the  wealth  extracted 
from  a  virgin  earth  by  the  power  and  industry  of 
ancient  kings.  Their  silver  palaces  and  golden 
chambers  surpass  our  belief  ;  but  the  fame  of  their 
riches  is  said  to  have  excited  the  enterprising  ava- 
rice of  the  Argonauts.*  Tradition  has  affirmed,  with 
some  colour  of  reason,  that  Egypt  planted  on  the 
Phasis  a  learned  and  polite  colony,"  wliieh  manu- 
factured linen,  built  navies,  and  invented  geogra- 
phical maps.  The  ingenuity  of  the  moderns  has 
peopled,  with  flourishing  cities  and   nations,   the 

n  Bnides  the  many  occasional  hints  from  lire  poets,  historians,  &c. 
of  antiquity,  we  may  consult  the  geographical  descrintiotis  of  Colclios, 
by  Strabo  (I.  xi.  ii.  700—765.)  and  Piniy.  (Hist.  Natur.  »i.  5.  19, 
&c.) 

x  F  shall  quote,  and  have  used,  three  modern  descriptiiinsof  Mingre. 
lia  and  the  adjacent  countries.  I.  Of  the  Pere  Archan::rli  Lanilierti, 
(Rclatinns  dc  Thevcnol,  part  i.  p.  31—52.  with  amap.)  "ho  has  all  the 
knowlcdije  and  prejudices  of  a  missionary.  2.  OfCliardin;  (Voyaces 
cu  Fcrsc,  torn.  i.  p.  54.  68 — 168.)  his  observations  are  judicious ;  and 
llis  own  adventures  m  the  country  are  still  more  instructive  than  Ins 
observations.  3.  Of  Peyssoonel ;  {Observations  sur  les  Peuples  IJar. 
Iiares,  p.  49—5).  58.  62.  64.  65.  71,  iic.  and  a  more  recent  treatise,  Snr 
le  Commerce  dc  la  Mer  Noire,  torn.  ii.  p.  1—53.)  he  had  long  resided 
at  Caffa.  as  consul  of  France  ;  and  his  erudition  is  less  valuable  than  his 
experience. 

y  Pliny,  Hist.  Natur.  I.  xxxiii.  15.  The  gold  and  silver  mines  of 
Colchos  attracted  the  Argonauts.  {Strab.  I.  i.  p.  77.)  The  sagaet«ius 
Chardin  coiihl  find  no  gold  m  mines,  rivers,  or  elsewhere.     Vet  a  Min. 


isthmus  between  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian  ;»  and 
a  lively  writer,  observing  the  resemblance  of  climate, 
and.  in  his  apprehension,  of  trade,  has  not  hesitated 
to  pronounce  Colchos  the  Holland  of  antiquity.'' 

But  the  riches  of  Colchos  shine  Manners  of  the 
only  through  the  darkness  of  conjee-  native-s. 
lure  or  tradition  ;  and  its  genuine  history  presents 
a  uniform  scene  of  rudeness  and  poverty.  If  one 
hiindied  and  thirty  languages  were  spoken  in  the 
market  of  Dioscurias,*^  they  were  the  imperfect 
idioms  of  so  many  savage  tribes  or  families,  se(|ius- 
tercd  from  each  other  in  the  valleys  of  mount  Cau- 
casus ;  and  their  separation,  which  diminished  the 
importance,  must  have  multiplied  the  number,  of 
their  rustic  capitals.  In  the  present  state  of  Miii- 
grelia,  a  village  is  an  assemblage  of  huts  within  a 
wooden  fence  ;  the  fortresses  are  .seated  in  the 
depths  of  forests  ;  the  princely  town  of  Cyta,  or 
C'otatis,  consists  of  two  hundred  houses,  and  a  stone 
edifice  appertains  only  to  the  magnificence  of  kings. 
Twelve  ships  from  Constantinople,  and  about  sixty 
barks,  laden  with  the  fruits  of  indu.stry,  annually 
east  anchor  on  the  coast ;  and  the  list  of  Colehian 
exports  is  much  increased,  since  the  natives  had 
only  slaves  and  hides  to  offer  in  exchange  for  the 
corn  and  salt  which  they  purchased  from  the  sub- 
jects of  Justinian.  Not  a  vestige  can  be  found  of 
the  art,  the  knowledge,  or  the  navigation,  of  the 
ancient  Colchians :  few  Greeks  desired  or  dared  to 
pursue  the  footsteps  of  the  Argonauts ;  and  even 
the  marks  of  an  Egyptian  colony  are  lost  on  a 
nearer  approach.  The  rite  of  circumcision  is  prac- 
tised only  by  the  Mahometans  of  the  Euxine  ;  and 
the  curled  hair  and  swarthy  complexion  of  Africa 
no  longer  disfigure  the  most  perfect  of  the  human 
race.  It  is  in  the  adjacent  climates  of  (Jetugia, 
Mingrelia,  and  Circassia,  that  nature  has  placed, 
at  least  to  our  eyes,  the  model  of  beauty,  in  the 
shape  of  the  limbs,  the  colour  of  the  skin,  the  sym- 
metry of  the  features,  and  the  expression  of  the 
countenance.''  According  to  the  destination  of 
the  two  sexes,  the  men  seemed  formed  for  action, 
the  women  for  love;  and  the  perpetual  supply  of 
females  from  mount  Caucasus  has  purified  tlie 
blood,  and  improved  the  breed,  of  the  southern 
nations  of  Asia.  The  proper  district  of  Mingrelia, 
a  portion  only  of  the  ancient  Colchos,  has  long  sus- 
tained an  exportation  of  twelve  thousand  slaves. 
The  number  of  prisoners  or  criminals  would  be 
inadequate  to  the  annual  demand  ;  but  the  common 

grelian  lost  his  hand  and  foot  for  showing  some  specimens  at  Constau- 
tinople  of  native  gold. 

I  Herodot.  I.  ii.  c.  104,  10.5.  p.  150,  151.  Diodor.  Siciil.  1.  i.  p.  38. 
edit.  Wesseling;  Dionys.  Perieget. 689.  and  Liistath. ad  loc.  Scholiast, 
ad  Apollonium  Argonaut.  1.  iv.  282 — 291. 

a  Montesquieu,  Esprit  des  Loix.  1.  xxi.  c.  6.  L'Isthme  ....  con. 
vert  de  villeset  nalinnsqui  lie  sunt  plus. 

b  liougainville,  Memoiresde  I'Academie  des  Inscriptions, torn.  xxvi. 
p.  33.  on  the  African  voyage  of  Hanno  and  the  commerce  of  antiquity. 

c  A  Cireek  historian,  Tiinostheiies,  had  aflirnied,  in  earn  ccc  nationes 
dissimihbus  Unguis  descendere  ;  and  the  modest  Pliny  is  content  to 
add,  et  a  postea  a  nostris  cxxxinterprelibus  negotia  iln  gesta  ;  (vi.  5) 
but  the  words  nunc  deserta  cover  a  multitude  of  past  firtions. 

A  UufTon,  (Hist.  NaL  lorn.  iii.  p.  4.33—437.)  collects  the  unanimnus 
suffrage  of  naturalists  and  travellers.  If.  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  they 
were  ill  truth  jue^oYxpoft  and  ot/AoTpixcc,  (and  lie  had  observed  them 
with  care,)  this  precious  fact  is  an  example  of  the  influence  of  climate 
on  a  foreign  colony. 
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people  are  in  a  state  of  servitude  to  their  lords  ; 
the  exercise  of  fraud  or  rapine  is  unpunished  in  a 
lawless  community  ;  and  the  market  is  continually 
replenished  by  the  abuse  of  civil  and  paternal  au- 
thority. Such  a  trade,'  which  reduces  the  human 
species  to  the  level  of  cattle,  may  tend  to  encourage 
marriage  and  population,  since  the  multitude  of 
children  enriches  their  sordid  and  inhuman  parent. 
But  this  source  of  impure  wealth  must  inevitably 
poison  the  national  manners,  obliterate  the  sense  of 
honour  and  virtue,  and  almost  extinguish  the  in- 
stincts of  nature :  the  christians  of  Georgia  and 
Mingrelia  are  the  most  dissolute  of  mankind  ;  and 
their  children,  who,  in  a  tender  age,  are  sold  into 
foreign  slavery,  have  already  learnt  to  imitate  the 
rapine  of  the  father  and  the  prostitution  of  the 
mother.  Yet,  amidst  the  rudest  ignorance,  the  un- 
taught natives  discover  a  singular  dexterity  both  of 
mind  and  hand  ;  and  although  the  want  of  union 
and  discipline  exposes  them  to  their  more  powerful 
neighbours,  a  bold  and  intrepid  spirit  has  animated 
the  Colchians  of  every  age.  In  the  host  of  Xerxes 
they  served  on  foot ;  and  their  arms  were  a  dagger 
or  a  javelin,  a  wooden  casque,  and  a  buckler  of 
raw  hides.  But  in  their  own  country  the  use  of 
cavalry  has  more  generally  prevailed  :  the  meanest 
of  the  peasants  disdain  to  walk  ;  the  martial  nobles 
are  possessed,  perhaps,  of  two  hundred  horses  ;  and 
above  five  thousand  are  numbered  in  the  train  of 
the  prince  of  Mingrelia.  The  Colchian  government 
has  been  always  a  pure  and  hereditary  kingdom ; 
and  the  authority  of  the  sovereign  is  only  restrained 
by  the  turbulence  of  his  subjects.  Whenever  they 
were  obedient,  he  could  lead  a  numerous  army  into 
the  field  ;  but  some  faith  is  requisite  to  believe, 
that  the  single  tribe  of  the  Suanians  was  composed 
of  two  hundred  thousand  soldiers,  or  that  the  po- 
pulation of  Mingrelia  now  amounts  to  four  millions 
of  inhabitants.' 
Revolutions  of  ^*  ^^^  "*^  boast  of  the  Colchians, 
Colchos;  that  their  ancestors  had  checked  the 
victories  of  Sesostris  ;  and  the  defeat  of  the  Egyp- 
tian is  less  incredible  than  his  successful  progress 
as  far  as  the  foot  of  mount  Caucasus.  They  sunk, 
without  any  memorable  effort,  under  the  arms  of 
under  the  Per.  Cyrus;  followed  in  distant  wars  the 
standard  of  the  great  king,  and  pre- 
sented him  every  lifth  year  with  one 
hundred  boys  and  as  many  virgins,  the  fairest  pro- 
duce of  the  land.?     Yet  he  accepted  this  gift  like 

e  The  Min^relian  ambassador  arrived  at  Constantinople  with  two 
hundred  persons ;  but  he  ate  (»oW)  them  day  by  day,  till  his  retinue 
was  diminished  to  a  secretary  and  two  valets.  (Tavernier,  torn.  i.  p. 
365.)  To  purchase  his  mistress,  a  Mingrelian  gentleman  sold  tw«;lve 
priests  and  his  wife  to  the  Turks.  (Chardio.  tom.  i.  p.  66  ) 

f  Strabo,  1.  xi.  p.  765.  Lamberti,  llclation  dc  la  Miiii;ri'li.  Vet  we  must 
avoid  the  contrary  extreme  of  Cliardin,  wlin  allows  no  more  than  20,00(» 
inhabitauts  to  supply  an  annual  exportation  of  12,000  slaves:  an  absur- 
dity  unworthy  of  that  judicious  traveller. 

sr  Merodot.  1.  iii.  c.  97.  See,  in  1.  vii.  c.  79.  their  arms  and  service  iu 
the  expedition  or  Xerxes  a';:ainst  Greece. 

h  Xennphon,  who  had  encountered  the  Colchians  in  his  retreat,  (Ana. 
basis,  I.  iv.  p.  320.  .343.  348.  edit.  Iliitchiiisnn  ;  and  Tostcrs  Dissertation, 
p.  53 — 58.  in  Spelmaii's  Kn;;lish  version,  vol.  ii.)  styles  them  nviovofiot. 
iiefnre  the  conquest  of  iMitiirulales,  they  are  iianu-d  by  Appian,  e(*voc 
.ipei/j,u£v.  ;de  Bell.  iMitlii  ui.itico,  c.  15.  lorn.  i.  p.  6r>l."of  the  last  and 
best  edition,  by  John  Schwciglmuser,  Lipsite,  1785,  3  vols,  large  oc- 
tavo.) 


siaus,  before 
Christ,  500. 


mans,  before 
Christ,  60. 


the  gold  and  ebony  of  India,  the  frankincense  of 
the  Arabs,  or  the  negroes  and  ivory  of  ^Ethiopia  : 
the  Colchians  were  not  subject  to  the  dominion  of 
a  satrap,  and  they  continued  to  enjoy  the  name  as 
well  as  substance  of  national  independence.'"  After 
the  fall  of  the  Persian  empire,  Mithridates,  king  of 
Pontus,  added  Colchos  to  the  wide  circle  of  his  do- 
minions on  the  Euxine  ;  and  when  the  natives  pre- 
sumed to  request  that  his  son  might  reign  over  them, 
he  bound  the  ambitious  youth  in  chains  of  gold, 

and  delegated  a  servant  in  his  place.       j     .■    u 
^  »  under  the  Ro. 

In  the  pursuit  of  Mithridates,  the  Ro- 
mans advanced  to  the  banks  of  the 
Phasis,  and  their  galleys  ascended  the  river  till  they 
reached  the  camp  of  Pompey  and  his  legions.'  But 
the  senate,  and  afterwards  the  emperors,  disdained 
to  reduce  that  distant  and  useless  conquest  into  the 
form  of  a  province.  The  family  of  a  Greek  rheto- 
rician was  permitted  to  reign  in  Colchos  and  the 
adjacent  kingdoms,  from  the  time  of  Mark  Antony 
to  that  of  Nero ;  and  after  the  race  of  Polemo'  was 
extinct,  the  eastern  Pontus,  which  preserved  his 
name,  extended  no  further  than  the  neighbourhood 
of  Tiebizond.  Beyond  these  limits  the  fortifications 
of  Hyssus,  of  Apsarus,  of  the  Phasis,  of  Dioscurias 
or  Scbastopolis,  and  of  Pityus,  were  guarded  by 
sufficient  detachments  of  horse  and  foot ;  and  si.x 
princes  of  Colchos  received  their  diadems  from  the 
lieutenants  of  Ca;sar.  One  of  these  lieutenants,  the 
eloquent  and  philosophic  Arrian,  surveyed,  and  has 
described,  the  Eu.xine  coast,  under  yj^u  „f  Arrian 
the  reign  of  Hadrian.  The  garrison  *•  !>■  '3". 
which  he  reviewed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Phasis,  con- 
sisted of  four  hundred  chosen  legionaries  ;  the  brick 
walls  and  towers,  the  double  ditch,  and  the  military 
engines  on  the  rampart,  rendered  this  i)lace  inac- 
cessible to  the  barbarians  ;  but  the  new  suburbs 
which  had  been  built  by  the  merchants  and  veterans, 
required,  in  the  opinion  of  Arrian,  some  external 
defence.'  As  the  strength  of  the  empire  was  gra- 
dually impaired,  the  Romans  stationed  on  the  Phasis 
were  either  withdrawn  or  expelled  :  and  the  tribe 
of  the  Lazi,™  whose  posterity  speak  a  foreign  dia- 
lect, and  inhabit  the  sea-coast  of  Trebizond,  im- 
posed their  name  and  dominion  on  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Colchos.  Their  independence  was  soon 
invaded  by  a  formidable  neighbour,  who  had  ac- 
quired, by  arms  and  treaties,  the  .sovereignty  of 
Iberia.  The  dependent  king  of  l.azica  received  his 
sceptre  at  the  hands  of  the  Persian  monarch,  and 

i  Tlie  conquest  of  Colchos  by  Mithridates  and  Poiupey,  is  marked 
by  Ajipian,  (de  Bell.  Mithridat.)  and  Plutarch,  (in  Pit.  Pomp.) 

k  \\  e  may  trace  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  family  of  Polemo,  in  Strabo, 
(I.  xi.  p.  755,  1.  xii.  l>.  867.)  Dion  Cjssius  or  Xiphilin,  (p.  588.  5.0.3.  601. 
719.  754.  915  946.  ertit.  Reiniar,)  Suetonius,  (in  Neron.  c.  IS.  iu  Ves|»a. 
sian.  c.  8.)  Eutropius,  (vii.  14.)  Josephus,  (.4ntiq.  Judaic.  I.  xx.  c.  7.) 
p.  970.  edit.  Havercamp,}  and  Eusebius,  (Chroii.  wilhScaliger,  Aoimad- 
ver.  p.  196.) 

1  III  the  time  of  Procopius,  there  were  no  Roman  fortsou  the  Phasis. 
Pityus  and  Scb.astopolis  were  evacuated  on  the  rumour  of  the  Persians, 
(Goth.  1.  iv.  c.  4.)  but  the  latter  was  afterwards  restored  by  Justiuiao, 
(lie  Edit'.  1.  iv.  c.  7.) 

m  In  the  time  of  Plinv,  Arrian,  and  Ptolemy,  the  Laii  were  a  parti- 
cular tribe  OD  the  northern  skirts  of  Colchos.  (Cellarius,  Geograph. 
Antiq.  tom.  ii.  p.  222.)  In  the  age  of  Justinian,  they  spread,  or  at  least 
reigned,  over  the  whole  country.  At  present,  tb'ey  liave  luigrated 
along  the  coast  towards  Trebizond,  and  compo.**  a  rude  seafaring  people 
with  a  peculiar  language.  (CliardiD,  p.  149.  Peyssonel,  p.  $4.) 
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tlie  successors  of  ri)nstantincacqiiiesiH-il  in  this  in- 

juriuus  claim,  which  was  proudly  urged  as  a  right 

of  immemorial   prescription.     In  the 

Conversion  of    ,        .       .  -  ^,         .    ^,  .  ^l    ■ 

the  Laza,       beginning  of  the  Sixth  century,  their 

A.  D.  322.  inllucncc  was  restored  by  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity,  which  the  Mingnlians  still 
profess  with  becoming  zeal,  « ithout  understanding 
the  doctrines,  or  observing  the  precepts,  of  (heir  reli- 
gion. After  the  decease  of  his  father,  /atlius  was 
exalted  to  the  regal  dignity  by  the  favour  of  tlie 
great  king  ;  but  the  pious  youth  abhorred  the  cere- 
monies of  the  Magi,  and  sought,  in  the  palace  of 
Constantinople  an  orthodox  baptism,  a  noble  wife, 
and  the  alliance  of  the  emperor  Justin.  The  king 
of  Lazica  was  solemnly  invested  with  the  diadem, 
and  his  cloak  and  tunic  of  white  silk,  with  a  gold 
border,  displayed,  in  rich  embroidery,  llie  tiirurc  of 
his  new  patron  ;  who  soothed  the  jealousy  of  tlie 
Persian  court,  and  excused  the  revolt  of  Colchos, 
by  the  venerable  names  of  hospitality  and  religion. 
The  common  interest  of  both  empires  imposed  on 
the  Colchians  the  duty  of  guarding  the  passes  of 
mount  Caucasus,  where  a  wall  of  sixty  miles  is  now 
defended  by  the  monthly  service  of  the  musqueteers 
of  Mingrelia." 

Revolt  and  re-  But  this  honourable  connexion  was 
S'liMMs"  '  '^  ■''f  on  corrupted  by  the  avarice  and 
A.  D.  512-5.19.  ambition  of  the  Romans.  Degraded 
from  tlie  rank  of  allies,  the  Lazi  were  incessantly 
reminded,  by  words  and  actions,  of  their  depend- 
ent state.  At  the  distance  of  a  day's  journey 
beyond  the  Apsarus,  they  beheld  the  rising  fort- 
ress of  Petra,"  which  commanded  the  maritime 
country  to  the  south  of  the  Phasis.  Instead  of 
being  protected  by  the  valour,  Colchos  was  insulted 
by  the  licentiousness,  of  foreign  mercenaries;  the 
benelits  of  commerce  were  converted  into  base  and 
vexatious  monopoly ;  and  Gubazes,  the  native 
prince,  was  reduced  to  a  pageant  of  royalty,  by  the 
superior  intluence  of  the  ollieers  of  Justinian.  Dis- 
appointed in  tlu'ir  expectations  of  christian  virtue, 
the  indignant  Lazi  reposed  some  confidence  in  the 
justice  of  an  unbeliever.  After  a  private  assurance 
that  their  ambassadors  should  not  be  delivered  to 
the  Romans,  they  publicly  solicited  the  friendship 
and  aid  of  Chosroes.  The  sagacious  monarch  in- 
stantly discerned  the  use  and  importance  of  Col- 
chos ;  and  meditated  a  plan  of  conquest,  which  was 
renewed  at  the  end  of  a  thousand  years  by  Shah 
Abbas,  the  wisest  and  most  powerful  of  his  succes- 
sors.'' His  ambition  was  hrcd  by  the  hope  of 
launching  a  Persian  navy  from  the  Phasis,  of  com- 
manding the  trade  and  navigation  of  the  Euxine 
sea,  of  desolating  the  coast  of  Pontus  and  Bithynia, 

n  Jiihn  Malal.i,  Chron.  torn.  ii.  p.  1.34—1.17.  Theophane"*,  p.  144. 
Hist.  Miifell.  I.  XV.  )!  10.1.  Tlie  fact  is  authentic,  hut  Die  date  !*eenis 
too  recrnt.  In  «|ie.ikiiiu'  '>f  their  Persian  alliance,  the  Lazi  contempo. 
raries  of  Justinian  empl'iy  the  mosf  obsolete  words— ei/  iixtntiain 
Itvtindtn,  jipu-joyoi,  &c.  L'oiihi  they  belong  to  a  toiinexion  which  liad 
not  been  disfiolved  above  twenty  yearsT 

o  Tile  wiip  vestiu'e  of  Petra  subsists  in  the  writings  of  Procopiiis  and 
A;;athias.  Most  of  the  towns  and  castles  of  La/ica  may  be  found  by 
eomparins;  their  names  and  position  with  the  map  of  Minf^relia,  in 
Lamberti. 

p  See  the  amusing  lellers  of  Pietro  delta  Valle,  the  Roman  traveller, 


of  distressing,  perhaps  of  attacking,  Coustantinople 
and  of  persuading  the  barbarians  of  Europe  to  se- 
cond his  arras  and  coun.sels  against  the  common 
enemy  of  mankind.  Under  the  pretence  of  a  Scy- 
thian war,  he  silently  led  his  troops  to  the  frontiers 
of  Iberia;  the  Colehian  guides  were  prepared  to 
conduct  them  through  the  woods  and  along  the  pre- 
cipices of  Mount  Caucasus  ;  and  a  narrow  path  was 
laboriously  formed  into  a  safe  and  spacious  high- 
way, for  the  inarch  of  cavalry,  and  even  of  elephants, 
(-iubazes  laid  his  person  and  diadem  at  the  feet  of 
the  king  of  Persia  ;  his  Colchians  imitated  the  sub- 
mission of  their  prince  ;  and  after  the  walls  of  Petra 
had  been  shaken,  the  Roman  garrison  prevented  by 
a  ca|)itulation  the  impending  fury  of  the  last  as- 
sault. But  the  Lazi  soon  discoveied,  that  their 
impatience  had  urged  them  to  choose  an  evil  more 
intolerable  than  the  calamities  which  they  strove  to 
escape.  The  monopoly  of  salt  and  corn  was  effec- 
tually removed  by  the  loss  of  those  valuable  com- 
modities. The  authority  of  a  Roman  legislature  was 
succeeded  by  the  pride  of  an  oriental  despot,  who 
beheld,  with  equal  disdain,  the  slaves  whom  he  had 
exalted,  and  the  kings  whom  he  had  humbled  before 
the  footstool  of  his  throne.  The  adoration  of  fire 
was  introduced  into  Colchos  by  the  zeal  of  the  Magi: 
their  intolerant  spirit  provoked  the  fervour  of  a 
christian  people  ;  and  the  prejudice  of  nature  or 
education  was  wounded  by  the  impious  practice  of 
exposing  the  dead  bodies  of  their  parents,  on  the 
summit  of  a  lofty  tower,  to  the  crows  and  vultures 
of  the  air.''  Conscious  of  the  increasing  hatred, 
which  retarded  the  execution  of  his  great  designs, 
the  just  Nushirvan  had  secretly  given  orders  to 
assassinate  the  king  of  the  Lazi,  to  transplant  the 
people  into  some  distant  land,  and  to  fix  a  faithful 
and  warlike  colony  on  the  banks  of  the  Phasis.  The 
watchful  jealousy  of  the  Colchians  foresaw  and 
averted  the  approaching  ruin.  Their  repentance 
was  accepted  at  Constantinople  by  the  prudence, 
rather  than  the  clemency,  of  Justinian  ;  and  he 
commanded  Dagisteus,  with  seven  thousand  Ro- 
mans, and  one  tliousand  of  the  Zani,  to  expel  the 
Persians  from  the  coast  of  the  Euxine. 

The  siege  of  Petra,  which  the  Roman  j.|^„^  „f  p^,^^^ 
general  with  the  aid  of  the  Lazi  im-  A-  D.  549—551. 
mediately  undertook,  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able actions  of  the  age.  The  city  was  seated  on  a 
craggy  rock,  which  hung  over  the  sea,  and  commu- 
nicated by  a  steep  and  narrow  path  with  the  land. 
Since  the  approach  was  difficult,  the  attack  might 
be  deemed  impossible:  the  Persian  conqueror  had 
strengthened  the  fortifications  of  Justinian  ;  and 
the  places  least  inaccessible  were  covered  by  addi- 

fViasKi.  torn.  ii.  207.  209  213.  21.5.  266.  286.  300.  torn.  iii.  p.  54.  127.) 
In  the  years  1618,  1619,  and  1620,  he  conversed  nith  Shah  Abbas,  ami 
stron;;ly  enconraticd  a  desiL,'n  which  miL;ht  have  united  Persia  and 
Europe  asrainst  their  common  enemy  the  Turk. 

q  See  Herodotus,  (I.  i.  c.  140  p.  69.)  who  speaks  with  diffidence,  Lar- 
cher,  (torn.  i.  p.  .109—401.  Notes  sur  Herodole,)  Proco[iiiis,  {Persic.  I. 
i.  e.  II  )  and  Affaihias.  (I.  ii.  p. 61,  62  )  This  practice,  agreeable  to  the 
Zeiidavesta,  {Hyde,  de.  Uelig.  Hers.  c.  34.  p.  414—421.)  dcitKnistrates 
that  the  burial  of  the  Persian  kind's,  Xeiiophon,  fCyropwd.  I.  viii.  p. 
Ii.'»8  )  T(  tap7ov7t>v  uusupojJTefnii'  Ttiu  Ttl  yrj  ficxilf^vai,  IS  a  Greek  fiction, 
and  that  their  tombs  could  be  no  more' than  ceootaphe. 
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tional  bulwarks.  In  tliis  important  fortress,  the 
vigilance  of  Chosroes  had  deposited  a  magazine  of 
offensive  and  defensive  arms,  suflicient  for  five 
times  the  number,  not  only  of  the  garrison,  but  of 
the  besiegers  themselves.  The  stock  of  (lour  and 
salt  provisions  was  adequate  to  the  consumption  of 
five  jears  ;  the  want  of  wine  was  supplied  by  vine- 
gar, and  of  grain  from  whence  a  strong  liquor  was 
extracted  ;  and  a  triple  aqueduct  eluded  the  dili- 
gence, and  even  the  suspicions,  of  the  enemy.  But 
the  firmest  defence  of  Petra  was  placed  in  the 
valour  of  fifteen  hundred  Persians,  who  resisted  the 
assaults  of  the  Romans,  whilst,  in  a  softer  vein  of 
earth,  a  mine  was  secretly  perforated.  The  wall, 
supported  by  slender  and  temporary  props,  hung 
tottering  in  the  air ;  but  Dagisteus  delayed  the 
attack  till  he  had  secured  a  specific  recompence  ; 
and  the  town  was  relieved  before  the  return  of  his 
messenger  from  Constantinople.  The  Persian  gar- 
rison was  reduced  to  four  hundred  men,  of  whom 
no  more  than  fifty  were  exempt  from  sickness  or 
wounds;  yet  such  had  been  their  inflexible  perse- 
verance, that  they  concealed  their  losses  from  the 
enemy,  by  enduring,  without  a  murmur,  the  sight 
and  putrefying  stench  of  the  dead  bodies  of  their 
eleven  hundred  companions.  After  their  deliver- 
ance, the  breaches  were  hastily  stopped  with  sand- 
bags ;  the  mine  was  replenished  with  earth  ;  a  new 
wall  was  erected  on  a  frame  of  substantial  timber  : 
and  a  fresh  garrison  of  three  thousand  men  was 
stationed  at  Petra  to  sustain  the  labours  of  a  second 
siege.  The  operations,  both  of  the  attack  and  de- 
fence, were  conducted  with  skilful  obstinacy  ;  and 
each  party  derived  useful  lessons  from  the  experi- 
ence of  their  past  faults.  A  battering-ram  was  in- 
vented, of  light  construction  and  powerful  effect; 
it  was  transported  and  worked  by  the  hands  of 
forty  soldiers  ;  and  as  the  stones  were  loosened  by 
its  repeated  strokes,  they  were  torn  with  long  iron 
hooks  from  the  wall.  From  those  walls,  a  shower 
of  darts  was  incessantly  poured  on  the  heads  of  the 
assailants,  but  they  were  most  dangerously  annoyed 
by  a  fiery  composition  of  sulphur  and  bitumen, 
which  in  Colchos  might  with  some  propriety  be 
named  the  oil  of  Medea.  Of  six  thousand  Romans 
who  mounted  the  scaling-ladders,  their  general 
Bessas  was  the  first,  a  gallant  veteran  of  seventy 
years  of  age  :  the  courage  of  their  leader,  his  fall, 
and  extreme  danger,  animated  the  irresistible  effort 
of  his  troops  ;  and  their  prevailing  numbers  op- 
pressed the  strength,  without  subduing  the  spirit,  of 
the  Persian  garri.son.  The  fate  of  these  valiant  men 
deserves  to  be  more  distinctly  noticed.  Seven  hun- 
dred bad  perished  in  the  siege,  two  thousand  three 
hundred  survived  to  defend  the  breach.  One  thou- 
sand and  .seventy  were  destroyed  with  fire  and  sword 
in  the  last  assault ;  and  if  seven  hundred  and  thirty 
were  made  prisoners,  only  eighteen  among  them 
were  found  without  themarksof  honourable  wounds. 
The  remaining  five  hundred  escaped  into  the  citadel, 
which  they  maintained  without  any  hopes  of  relief, 


rejecting  the  fairest  terms  of  capitulation  and  ser- 
vice, till  they  were  lost  in  the  flames.  They  died 
in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  their  prince  ;  and 
such  examples  of  loyalty  and  valour  might  excite 
their  countrymen  to  deeds  of  equal  despair  and 
more  prosperous  event.  The  instant  demolition  of 
the  works  of  Petra  confessed  the  astonishment  and 
apprehension  of  the  conqueror. 

A  Spartan  would  have  praised  and   .„,    _  ,  . . 
,  .  ,  .  The  Colfhian 

pitied  the  virtue  of  these  heroic  slaves;   ■>r  i.azK  war, 
but  the  tedious  warfare  and  alternate  —j- 

success  of  the  Roman  and  Persian  arms  cannot  de- 
tain the  attention  of  posterity  at  the  foot  of  mount 
Caucasus.     The  advantages  obtained  by  the  troops 
of  Justinian  were  more  frequent  and  splendid  ;  but 
the  forces  of  the  great  king  were  continually  sup- 
plied, till  they  amounted   to  eight  elephants  and 
seventy  thousand  men,  including  twelve  thousand 
Scythian  allies,  and  above  three  thousand  Dilemites, 
who  descended  by  their  free  choice  from  the  hills  of 
Hyrcania,  and  w  ere  equally  formidable  in  close  or  in 
distant  combat.    The  siege  of  Archa^opolis,  a  name 
imposed  or  corrupted   by  the  Greeks,  was  raised 
with  some  loss  and  precipitation  ;  but  tlie  Persians 
occupied  the  passes  of  Iberia :  Colchos  was  enslaved 
by  their  forts  and   garrisons  ;    they  devoured  the 
scanty  sustenance  of  the  people ;  and  the  prince  of 
the  Lazi  fled  into  the  mountains.     In  the  Roman 
camp,  faith  and  discipline  were  unknown  ;  and  the 
independent  leaders,  who  were  invested  with  equal 
power,  disputed  with  each  other  the  pre-eminence 
of  vice  and  corruption.      The   Persians  followed, 
without  a  murmur,  the  commands  of  a  single  chief, 
who  implicitly  obeyed  the  instructions  of  their  su- 
preme lord.  Their  general  was  distinguished  among 
the  heroes  of  the  east,  by  his  wisdom  in  council,  and 
his  valour  in  the  field.     The  advanced  age  of  Mer- 
nierose,  and  the  lameness  of  both  his  feet,  could  not 
diminish  the  activity  of  his  mind,  or  even  of  his 
body ;  and,  whilst  he  was  carried  in  a  litter  in  the 
front  of  battle,  he  inspired  terror  to  the  enemy,  and 
a  just  confidence  to  the  troops,  who,  under  his  ban- 
ners, were  always  successful.     After  his  death,  the 
command  devolved  to  Nacoragan,  a  proud  satrap, 
who,  in  a  conference  with  the  ini[)erial  chiefs,  had 
presumed  to  declare  that  he  disposed  of  victory  as 
absolutely  as  of  the  ring  on  his  finger.     Such  pre- 
sumption wa.s  the  natural   cause. and  forerunner  of 
a  shameful  defeat.  The  Romans  had  been  gradually 
repulsed  to  the   edge  of  the  sea-shore  ;  and  their 
last  camp,  on  the  ruins  of  the  Grecian  colony  of 
Phasis,  was  defended  on  all  sides  by  strong  intrench- 
ments,  the  river,  the  Euxine,  and  a  fleet  of  galleys. 
Despair  united  their  counsels  and  invigorated  their 
arms:  they  withstood   the  assault  of  the  Persians; 
and  the  flight  of  Nacoragan   preceded  or  followed 
the  slaughter  often  thousand  of  his  bravest  soldiers. 
He  escaped  from  the  Romans  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  an  unforgiving  master,  who  severely  chastised 
the  error  of  his  own  choice:  the  unfortunate  ge- 
neral was  flayed  alive,  and  his  skin,  stuffed  into 
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the  human  rorm,  was  exposed  on  a  mountain;  a 
dreadful  Harninj;  to  those  who  might  hercalicr  be 
intrusted  with  the  Came  and  fortune  of  Persia.'  Yet 
the  prudence  of  Cliosroes  iiisensilily  relin(|uished 
the  prosei-ulion  of  the  Colchian  war,  in  llic  just 
persuasion,  that  it  is  im))ossil)le  to  reduce,  or,  at 
least,  to  hold  a  distant  rountrj  against  the  wishes 
and  cfl'orts  of  its  inhahitants.  The  fidelity  of  Gu- 
hazes  sustained  the  most  rigorous  trials.  lie  pa- 
tiently endured  the  hardships  of  a  savage  life,  aud 
rejected,  with  disdain,  the  specious  temptations  of 
the  Persian  court.  The  king  of  the  Lazi  had  been 
educated  in  the  christian  religion  ;  his  inollur  was 
the  daughter  of  a  senator  ;  during  his  youth,  he  had 
served  ten  years  a  .silcntiary  of  the  Byzantine  ])a- 
lace,'  and  the  arrears  of  an  unpaid  salary  were  a 
motive  of  attachment  as  well  as  of  complaint.  IJut 
the  long  continuance  of  his  sull'erings  extorted  from 
him  a  naked  representation  of  the  truth  ;  and  truth 
w  as  an  unpardonable  libel  on  the  lieutenants  of  Jus- 
tinian, who,  amidst  the  delays  of  a  ruinous  war, 
had  spared  his  enemies  and  trampled  on  his  allies. 
Their  malicious  information  persuaded  the  emperor, 
that  his  faithless  vassal  already  meditated  a  second 
defection :  an  order  w  as  issued  to  send  him  pri- 
soner to  Constantinople  ;  a  treacherous  clause  was 
inserted,  that  he  might  be  lawfully  killed  in  case 
of  resistance  ;  and  Gubazes,  without  arms,  or  sus- 
picion of  danger,  was  stabl)ed  in  the  security  of  a 
friendly  interview.  In  the  lirst  moments  of  rage 
and  despair  the  Colchians  would  have  sacrificed 
their  country  and  religion  to  the  gratilication  of  re- 
venge. But  the  authority  and  eloquence  of  the 
wiser  few,  obtained  a  salutary  pause :  the  victory 
of  the  Phasis  restored  the  terror  of  the  Roman  arms, 
and  the  emperor  was  solicitous  to  absolve  his  own 
name  from  tlic  imputation  of  so  foul  a  murder.  A 
judge  of  senatorial  rank  was  commissioned  to  in- 
quire into  the  conduct  and  deatli  of  tlie  king  of  the 
Lazi.  He  ascended  a  stately  tribunal,  encompassed 
by  the  ministers  of  justice  and  punishment:  in  the 
presence  of  both  nations,  this  extraordinary  cause 
was  pleaded,  according  to  the  forms  of  civil  juris- 
prudence, and  some  satisfaction  was  granted  to  an 
injured  people,  by  the  sentence  and  execution  of 
the  meaner  criminals.' 

NeKooiaiion,  I"  t''^  peacc,  the  king  of  Persia  con- 

and  treaties  be.     tinually  souglit  the  prctenccs  of  a  rup- 

tween  JusUnian 

Mild  C'lwsroM.  ture  ;  but  no  sooner  had  he  taken  up 
arms,  than  he  expressed  his  desire  oi 
a  safe  and  honourable  treaty.  During  the  fiercest 
hostilities,  the  two  monarchs  entertained  a  deceitful 
ncgociation  ;  and  such  was  the  superiority  of  Clios- 
roes, that  whilst  he  treated  the  Roman  ministers 
with  insolence  and  contempt,  he  obtained  the  most 

r  The  punishment  of  ilayiiiff  alive  could  not  be  introduced  into 
Pen-ia  by  Sapor,  (Ilrisson,  de  Kei;n.  Fers.  I.  ii.  p.  .'>78  )  nor  could  it  be 
copied  from  tbe  fooUsh  tale  of  Marsyas  the  Phrygian  piper,  most 
foolishly  quoted  as  a  precedent  by  Asathias,  (1.  iv.  p.  132.  i;t3.) 

•  In  the  palace  of  0>nstantinn[tte  there  were  thirty  silentiaries,  who 
arc  styled  haslati  ante  fores  cilbieuii.  rrjr  ccjlf  iTTf^miu,  an  honourable 
title,  which  conferred  the  rank,  without  imposing  the  duties,  of  a  sena- 
tor. jCod.  Theodns  I.  vi.til.  23.  Gothofred.  Comment,  torn.  ii.  p.  129  ) 

t  On  these  judicial  orations,  Agalhias,  (I.  iii.  p.  81—89. 1.  iv.  p.  IU8— 


unprecedented  honours  for  his  own  ambassadors  at 
tlie  imperial  court.  The  succe.s.sor  of  (Jyrus  a.ssunied 
the  majesty  of  the  eastern  sun,  and  graciously  per- 
mitted his  youne.tr  brother  .lustinian  to  reign  over 
the  west,  with  the  pale  and  rellected  splendour  of 
tlie  moon.  This  gigantic  style  was  supported  by  the 
pomp  and  clo(|uencc  of  Isdigunc,  one  of  the  royal 
chamberlains.  His  wife  and  daughters,  with  a  train 
of  eunuchs  and  camels,  attended  the  march  of  the 
ambassador :  two  satraps  with  golden  diadems  were 
numbered  .iraong  his  followers  :  he  was  guarded  by 
li>c  hundred  horse,  the  most  valiant  of  the  Persians  ; 
and  the  Roman  governor  of  Dara  wisely  refused  to 
admit  more  than  twenty  of  this  martial  and  hostile 
caravan.  When  Isdigune  had  saluted  the  emperor, 
and  delivered  his  presents,  he  passed  ten  months  at 
Constantinople  witliout  discussing  any  serious  af- 
fairs. Instead  of  being  confined  to  his  palace,  and 
receiving  food  and  water  from  the  hands  of  his 
keepers,  the  Persian  amba.ssador,  without  spies  or 
guards,  was  allowed  to  visit  the  cajiital ;  and  the 
freedom  of  conversation  and  trade  enjoyed  by  his 
domestics,  offended  the  prejudice  of  an  age  which 
rigorously  practised  the  law  of  nations,  without 
confidence  or  courtesy."  By  an  unexampled  in- 
dulgence, his  interpreter,  a  servant  below  the  notice 
of  a  Roman  magistrate,  was  seated  at  the  table  of 
Justinian  by  the  side  of  his  master;  and  one  thou- 
sand pounds  of  gold  might  be  assigned  for  the  ex- 
pense of  his  journey  and  entertainment.  Yet  the 
repeated  labours  of  Isdigune  could  procure  only  a 
partial  and  imperfect  truce,  which  was  always  pur- 
chased with  the  treasures,  and  renewed  at  the  soli- 
citation, of  the  Byzantine  court.  Many  years  of 
fruitless  desolation  elapsed  before  Justinian  and 
Cliosroes  were  compelled,  by  mutual  lassitude, 
to  consult  the  repose  of  their  declining  age.  At  a 
conference  held  on  the  frontier,  each  party,  without 
expecting  to  gain  credit,  displayed  the  power,  the 
justice,  and  the  pacific  intentions,  of  their  respective 
sovereigns:  but  necessity  and  interest  dictated  the 
treaty  of  peace,  which  was  concluded  for  a  term  of 
fifty  years,  diligently  composed  in  the  Greek  and 
Persian  languages,  and  attested  by  the  seals  of 
twelve  interpreters.  The  liberty  of  commerce  and 
religion  was  fixed  and  defined  ;  the  allies  of  the 
emperor  and  the  great  king  were  included  in  the 
same  benefits  and  obligations ;  and  the  most  scru- 
pulous precautions  w  ere  provided  to  prevent  or  de- 
termine the  accidental  disputes  that  might  arise  on 
the  confines  of  two  hostile  nations.  After  twenty 
years  of  destructive  though  feeble  war,  the  limits 
still  remained  without  alteration  ;  and  Cliosroes  wa.s 
persuaded  to  renounce  his  dangerous  claim  to  the 
possession  or  sovereignty  of  Colelios  and   its  de- 


1  in.)  lavishes  eif^hteen  or  twenty  pa^es  of  false  and  Hortd  rhetoric.  His 
i;;norancc  or  carelessness  overlooks  the  strouKcst  arffument  against  the 
kinj!  of  Lazica— his  former  revolt. 

"i  Procopius  represents  the  practice  of  the  Gothic  court  of  Ravenna; 
(tioth.  I.  i.  c.  7.)  and  foreiffn  ambassadors  have  been  tiealed  with  tbe 
same  jealousy  and  rigour  in  Turkey,  (Busbequiiis.  i-pist.  lii.  p.  149. 
212.  Stc.)  Russia,  (Voya'.;e  D*01earins,}3nd  China,  (Narrative  of  M.  de 
I.ange,  in  Bell's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  I8U— 311.) 
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pendent  states.  Rich  in  the  accumulated  treasures 
of  Ihe  east,  he  extorted  from  the  Romans  an  annual 
pajrment  of  thirty  thousand  pieces  of  gold ;  and  the 
smallness  of  the  sum  revealed  the  disgrace  of  a  tri- 
bute in  its  naked  deformit)-.  In  a  previous  debate, 
the  chariot  of  Sesostris.  and  the  wheel  of  fortune, 
were  applied  by  one  of  the  ministers  of  Justinian, 
who  observed  that  the  reduction  of  Antioch,  and 
some  Syrian  cities,  had  elevated  beyond  measure 
the  vain  and  ambitious  spirit  of  the  barbarian.  "  You 
are  mistaken,"  replied  the  modest  Persian :  "  the 
king  of  kings,  the  lord  of  mankind,  looks  down 
with  contempt  on  such  petty  acquisitions  :  and  of 
the  ten  nations,  vanquished  by  his  invincible  arms, 
he  esteems  the  Romans  as  the  least  formidable."" 
According  to  the  orientals,  the  empire  of  Nushirvan 
extended  from  Ferganah,  in  Transoxiana,  to  Yemen 
or  Arabia  Fa"lix.  He  subdued  the  rebels  of  Hyr- 
cania,  reduced  the  provinces  of  Cabul  and  Zablestan 
on  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  broke  the  power  of  the 
Euthalites,  terminated  by  an  honourable  treaty  the 
Turkish  war,  and  admitted  the  daughter  of  the  great 
khan  into  the  number  of  his  lawful  wives.  Victo- 
rious and  respected  among  the  princes  of  Asia,  he 
gave  audience,  in  his  palace  of  Madain,  or  Ctesi- 
phon,  to  the  ambassadors  of  the  world.  Their  gifts 
or  tributes,  arms,  rich  garments,  gems,  slaves,  or 
aromatics,  were  humbly  presented  at  the  foot  of  his 
throne  ;  and  he  condescended  to  accept  from  the 
king  of  India  ten  quintals  of  the  wood  of  aloes,  a 
maid  seven  cubits  in  height,  and  a  carpet  softer  than 
silk,  the  skin,  as  it  was  reported,  of  au  extraor- 
dinary serpent.' 
„         .     ,  .,        Justinian   had  been  reproached  for 

CoDonests  of  the  '^ 

Abyssiniaus,  liis  alliance  with  the  ^Ethiopians,  as  if 
he  attempted  to  introduce  a  people  of 
savage  negroes  into  the  system  of  civilized  society. 
Bat  the  friends  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  Axumites, 
or  Abyssinians,  may  be  always  distinguished  from 
the  original  natives  of  Africa.'  The  hand  of  nature 
has  flattened  the  noses  of  the  negroes,  covered  their 
heads  with  shaggy  wool,  and  tinged  their  skin  with 
inherent  and  indelible  blackness.  But  the  olive 
complexion  of  the  Abyssinians,  their  hair,  shape, 
and  features,  distinctly  mark  them  as  a  colony  of 
Arabs  ;  and  this  descent  is  confirmed  by  the  resem- 
blance of  language  and  manners,  the  report  of  an 
ancient   emigration,  and   the   narrow  interval   be- 


X  The  negociatioDS  and  treaties  between  Justinian  and  Chosroes  are 
copiously  explained  by  Procopius,  (Persic.  I.  ii.  c.  10. 13. 26—28.  Gothic. 
I.  li.  c.  II.  IS.)  Asathias,  (1.  iv.  p.  141. 142.) amlMcnander, (in  Excerpt. 
Le);at  p.  132—147.)  Consult  B.irl>eyrac,  Hist.  des.  Anciens  Traites 
torn.  li.  p.  154.  ISI  — 184.  193—200. 

y  DHerhelot.  Ribliot. Orient,  p. 689,  681.  294.  295. 

«  Sec  ButfoD,  Hi«t.  Naturelle,  torn.  iii.  p.  449.  This  Arab  cast  of 
features  and  complexion,  which  has  continued  3400  years  (Ludolph. 
Hist,  el  Comment,  ^thiopic.  I.  i.  c.  4.)  in  the  colony  of  Abyssinia, 
will  justify  the  suspicion,  that  i-acf,  as  well  as  rlimatc,  must  have  con- 
tributed  to  form  the  ne^jroes  of  the  adjacent  and  similar  regions. 

»  The  Portuguese  missionaries,  Alvarez,  (lUniusio,  torn.  i.  fol.  204. 
rect.  2T4  vers.)  Bermudez,  (Purchas's  Pilgrim.s,  vol.  ii.  I.  v.  c.  7.  p 
U49— 1188.)  Lobo,  (Rilalion.  &c.  par  M.  le  Grand  with  xv  Dis- 
sertations, Paris,  1728.)  .in d  Tellcz,  {Relations  de  Tlicvenot,  part  iv.) 
could  only  relate  of  modern  Abyssinia  what  they  had  seen  or  invented. 
The  erudition  of  Ludolphu.s,'  (Hist.  Jvlhiopica,  Francofurt,  1681. 
Comrainunns,  1691.  Appendix,  169^1)  hi  twcnty-tite  lanijuages, 
could  add  little  coucernin;;  itsancieut  history.  Vet  the  fameof  Caled, 
or  ElhsthA-us,  the  conqueror  of  Yemen,  is  celebrated  in  uati.^nal  songs 
and  legends. 


tween  the  shores  of  the  Red  sea.  Christianity  had 
raised  that  nation  above  the  level  of  African  barba- 
rism :»  their  intercourse  with  Egypt,  and  the  suc- 
cessors of  Constantine,''  had  communicated  the 
rudiments  of  the  arts  and  sciences;  their  vessels 
traded  to  the  isle  of  Ceylonif  and  seven  kingdoms 
obejed  the  Negus  or  supreme  prince  of  Abyssinia. 
The  independence  of  the  Homeritcs,  who  reigned 
in  the  rich  and  happy  Arabia,  was  first  violated  by 
an  .Etliiopian  conqueror:  he  drew  his  hereditary 
claim  from  the  queen  of  Sheba,'*  and  his  ambition 
was  sanctified  by  religious  zeal.  The  Jews,  power- 
ful and  active  in  exile,  had  seduced  the  mind  of 
Dunaau,  prince  of  the  Homerites.  They  urged  him 
to  retaliate  the  persecution  inflicted  by  the  imperial 
laws  on  their  unfortunate  brethren :  some  Roman 
merchants  were  injuriously  treated;  and  several 
christians  of  Negra^  were  honoured  with  the  crown 
of  martyrdom. f  The  churches  of  Arabia  implored 
the  protection  of  the  Abyssinian  monarch.  The 
Negus  passed  the  Red  sea  with  a  fleet  and  army, 
deprived  the  Jewish  proselyte  of  his  kingdom  and 
life,  and  extinguished  a  race  of  princes,  who  had 
ruled  above  two  thousand  years  the  sequestered 
region  of  myrrh  and  frankincense.  The  conqueror 
immediately  announced  the  victory  of  the  gospel, 
requested  an  orthodox  patriarch,  and  so  warmly 
professed  his  friendship  to  the  Roman  empire,  that 
Justinian  was  flattered  by  the  hope  of  diverting  the 
silk  trade  through  the  channel  of  Abyssinia,  and  of 
exciting  the  forces  of  Arabia  against  the  Persian 
king.     Nonnosus,   descended   from    a    „ 

1-         1         .■         K  J  J    1         Their  alliance 

lamily  ot  ambassadors,  was  named  by  with  Justmian, 
the  emperor  to  execute  this  important  '  '  ^■'■'' 
commission.  He  wisely  declined  the  shorter,  but 
more  dangerous,  road  through  the  sandy  deserts  of 
Nubia;  ascended  the  Nile,  embarked  on  the  Red 
sea,  and  safely  landed  at  the  African  port  of  .\du- 
lis.  From  Adulis  to  the  royal  city  of  Axunie  is  no 
more  than  fifty  leagues,  in  a  direct  line  ;  but  the 
winding  passes  of  the  mountains  detained  the  am- 
bassador fifteen  days:  and  as  he  traversed  the 
forests,  he  saw,  and  vaguely  computed,  about  five 
thousand  wild  elephants.  The  capital,  according 
to  his  report,  was  large  and  populous ;  and  the  i-iV- 
laffe  of  Axume  is  still  conspicuous  by  the  regal 
coronations,  by  the  ruins  of  a  christian  temple,  and 
by  si.xteen   or   seventeen  obelisks   inscribed  with 


b  The  neffociations  of  Justinian  with  the  Axumites,  or  £lhiopi«cs, 
are  recorded  by  Procopius  (Persic.  I.  i.  c.  19,  20.)  and  John  Malala,  (lorn. 
ii.  p  1G3— 165.  19.1- lO")  )  The  historian  of  Antioeli  quotes  the  orisi- 
nal  narrative  of  the  ambassador  Noimosus,  of  which  Photius  (Bibhot. 
cod.  iii.)  lias  preserved  a  curious  extract. 

o  The  trade  of  the  Axumites  to  the  coast  of  India  and  .\frica,  and 
the  isle  of  Ceylon,  is  curiously  represented  by  Cosmas  Indicopleitstes. 
(Topiii-rarih.  Christian.  I.  ii.  p.  132.  138,  139,  140.  I.  xi.  p.  338,  339  ) 

<1  l.iidolph.  ili.t.  et  Comment.  iEthiup.  I.  ii.  c.  3. 

.■  The  city  of  Ne;^ra,  or  Nag'ran,  in  Vernon,  is  surrounded  with  palm. 
trees,  and  stands  in  the  high-road  belwt.en  S,iana,  the  capital,  and 
Mecca;  from  the  former  ten,  from  the  latter  twenty,  days*  journey  of 
a  caravan  of  camels.  (Abulfeda.  Descripl.  Arabiie.  p'.  52)" 

f  Tile  martynhmi  of  St.  Arellias,  priiuH-  of  Negra,  and  his  thr«« 
hundretl  and  forty  companions,  is  embellished  in  the  leirenils  of  Meta. 
phrastes  and  NicephonisCillistus  copied  by  Baronius,  (A.  I>.  522.  \o. 
22—66.  A.  D.  523.  N".  16—29.)  and  refuteil,  with  ob.«ciirc  dili::encc,  by 
Basnai^e,  (Hist,  des  Juifs,  tom.  xii.  I.  \iii.  c.  ii.  p.  333— 34S.)  uho  ia. 
vestigntcs  the  state  of  the  Jews  in  Arabia  and  .Ethiopia, 
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Grecian  characters.*  But  the  Negus  gave  audience 
in  the  opt-n  field,  seated  on  a  lofty  chariot,  whicli 
was  drawn  liy  four  cIcphanLs  superbly  caparisoned, 
and  siirroiindtd  by  liis  nobles  and  musicians.  He 
was  dad  in  a  linen  -larnH-nt  and  rap,  boldinj;  in  his 
hand  two  javelins  and  a  lisht  shield  ;  an<l,  allliou^li 
his  nakedness  w  as  imperfectly  covered,  he  displayed 
the  barbaric  pomp  of  gold  chains,  collars,  and  brace- 
lets, richly  adorned  with  pearls  and  precious  stones. 
The  ambassador  of  Justinian  knelt;  the  Negus 
raised  him  from  the  ground,  end)raeed  Nonnosus, 
kissed  the  seal,  perused  tlic  letter,  accepted  the 
Roman  alliance,  and,  brandishing  his  weapons,  de- 
nounced implacable  war  against  the  worshippers  of 
fire.  But  the  proposal  of  the  silk  trade  w  as  eluded  ; 
and  notv>ithstanding  the  assurances,  and  perhaps 
the  wishes,  of  the  Abyssinians,  these  hostile  menaces 
evaporated  without  elfect.  The  Homerites  were 
unwilling  to  abandon  their  aromatic  groves,  to  ex- 
plore a  sandy  desert,  and  to  encounter,  after  all  their 
fatigues,  a  formidable  nation  from  whom  they  hat] 
never  received  any  personal  injuries.  Instead  of 
enlarging  his  conquests,  the  king  of  ^"Ethiopia  was 
incapable  of  defending  his  possessions.  Abrahah, 
the  slave  of  a  Homan  merchant  of  Adulis,  assumed 
the  sceptre  of  the  Homerites;  the  troops  of  Africa 
were  seduced  by  the  luxury  of  the  climate;  and 
Justinian  solicited  the  friendship  of  the  usurper, 
who  honoured,  with  a  slight  tribute,  the  supremacy 
of  his  prince.  After  a  long  series  of  prosperity,  the 
power  of  Ahrahali  was  overthrown  before  the  gates 
of  Mecca  ;  his  children  were  despoiled  by  the  Per- 
sian conqueror;  and  the  ^Ethiopians  were  finally 
expelled  from  the  continent  of  Asia.  This  narrative 
of  obscure  and  remote  events  is  not  foreign  to  tlie 
decline  and  fall  of  tlie  Roman  empire.  If  a  chris- 
tian power  had  been  maintained  in  Arabia,  Maho- 
met must  have  been  crushed  in  his  cradle,  and 
Abyssinia  would  have  prevented  a  revolution  which 
has  changed  the  civil  and  religious  state  of  the 
world.' 


CHAP.  XLIII. 

Rebellions  of  Africa. — Restoration  (f  the  (lotkie 
kingdom  hif  Totilti. —  hoss  and  recovery  of  Rome. 
• — Final  eo}tijitest  of  Itnhj  hif  \arses. — Kxtinction 
of  the  Ostroyoths. — Defeat  of  the  Franks  and 
Alemanni. — Last  victory,  disyrace,  and  death  of 
Relisarius. — Death  and  character  of  Justinian. — 
Comet,  earthquakes,  and  playue. 

The  review  of  the  nations  from  the  Danube  to  the 
Nile  has  exposed,  on  every  side,  the  weakness  of 

f  Alvarrz  (in  Itamimin,  torn.  i.  fol.  219  vors.  221  vcr«.)  saw  the 
floiiriithiii^  sliite  nf  Axiime  in  the  year  1520— luoL'n  niolto  Imoiio  e 
piraiide.  It  w;is  ruined  in  the  same  century  by  the  Turkish  invasion. 
No  more  than  one  hundred  house.H  remain ;  but  the  memory  of  its 
past  Greatness  is  preserved  by  tiie  regal  coronation.  (Ludolph.  Hist,  et 
Comment.  1,  ii.  c.  II.) 

h  Tlie  revohilions  of  Veioen  in  the  sixth  century  must  be  collected 
from  Profopius,  (Persic.  I.  i.  r.  lit,  20.)  Theophanes  Byzanl.  ra|Miil 
Ph..t.  rod.  Ixi.i.  p.  80.)  St.  Theo|>bane.s,  (in  ChrnnoKraph.  p  \44.  1  l.i. 
188,  189  2  6,  207.)  who  is  full  of  strange  liluiiders,  Pocork.  (Speciun  n 
Hist.  Arab.  p.  62.  liS  )  D'Herbulot,  (Mibliot.  Orienlale,  p.  12.  477  )  and 
Sale's   Preliminary   Discourse  and  Koran,   (c.    lO-i )     The    revolt  of 


the  Romans ;  and  our  wonder  is  reasonably  excited 
that  they  should  presume  to  enlarge  an  empire, 
H  hose  ancient  limits  they  were  incapable  of  defend- 
ing. But  the  wars,  the  conquests,  and  the  triumphs 
of  Justinian,  are  the  feeble  and  pernicious  cfl'orts 
of  old  age,  which  exhaust  the  remains  of  .sliength, 
and  accelerate  the  decay  of  the  powers  of  life.  He 
exulted  in  the  glorious  act  of  restoring  Africa  and 
Italy  to  the  republic ;  hut  the  calamities  which 
followed  the  departure  of  Bclisarius  betrayed  the 
iinpotence  of  the  eon(|ueror,  and  accomplished  the 
iiiin  of  those  unfortunate  countries. 

From  his   new   acquisitions,  Justi-   -.,.,, 

'  '  The  troubles  of 

nian   expected    that   his    avarice,    as         Africa, 
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well  as  pride,  should  be  richly  grati- 
fied. A  rapacious  minister  of  the  finances  closely 
pursued  the  footsteps  of  Belisarius  ;  and  as  the  old 
registers  of  tribute  had  been  burnt  by  the  Vandals, 
he  indulged  his  fancy  in  a  liberal  calculation  and 
arbitrary  a.ssessment  of  the  wealth  of  Africa."  The 
increase  of  taxes,  which  were  drawn  away  by  a 
distant  sovereign,  and  a  general  resumption  of  the 
patrimony  or  crown  lands,  soon  dispelled  the  in- 
toxication of  the  public  joy  :  hut  the  emperor  was 
insensible  to  the  modest  complaints  of  the  people, 
till  he  was  awakened  and  alarmed  by  the  clamours 
of  military  discontent.  Many  of  the  Roman  sol- 
diers had  married  the  widows  and  datighlers  of  the 
Vandals.  As  their  own,  by  the  double  right  of 
conquest  and  inheritance,  they  claimed  the  estates 
which  Genseric  had  assigned  to  his  victorious 
troops.  They  heard  with  di.sdain  the  cold  and 
selfish  representations  of  their  officers,  that  the 
liberality  of  Justinian  had  raised  them  from  a 
savage  or  servile  condition  ;  that  they  were  already 
enriched  by  the  spoils  of  Africa,  the  treasure,  the 
slaves,  and  the  movables,  of  the  vanquished  bar- 
barians ;  and  that  the  ancient  and  lawful  patrimony 
of  the  emperors  would  be  applied  only  to  the  sup- 
port of  that  government  on  which  their  own  safety 
and  reward  must  ultimately  depend.  The  mutiny 
was  secretly  inflamed  by  a  thousand  soldiers,  for 
the  most  part  Heruli,  who  had  imbibed  the  doc- 
trines, and  were  instigated  by  the  clergy,  of  the 
Arian  sect ;  and  the  cause  of  perjury  and  rebellion 
was  sanctilietl  by  the  dispensing  powers  of  fanati- 
cism. The  Arians  deplored  the  ruin  of  their  church, 
triumphant  above  a  century  in  Africa  ;  and  they 
were  justly  provoked  by  the  laws  of  the  conqueror, 
which  interdicted  the  baptism  of  their  children, 
and  the  excrci.se  of  all  religious  worship.  Of  the 
Vandals  chosen  by  Bclisarius,  the  far  greater  part, 
in  the  honours  of  the  eastern  service,  forgot  their 
country  and  religion.     But  a  generous  band  of  four 

Abraliah  is  mentioned  by  Procopius;  and  his  fall,  though  clouded 
with  miracles,  is  an  historical  fact. 

■I  For  the  troubles  of  Africa.  I  neither  have  nor  desire  anotiier  guide 
than  Procopius,  whose  eye  coiitemplated  the  ima^e,  and  whose  ear 
collcctird  the  reports,  of  tiie  memorable  events  of  his  own  times.  In 
ttif.  second  ho-k  of  the  Vandalic  war,  he  relates  the  revolt  of  Stozas,  (c. 
14—21.)  the  return  of  Belisarius.  (c.  15.)  the  victory  of  nermaiius, 
(r.  Hi,  17.  IS  )  the  second  administration  of  Solomon,  (c.  19,  20.  21.) 
till-  ;:overiimeiil  of  Serein!,  (c.  22,  23.)  of  Areobiiidus.  (c.  24.)  the 
lyianiiy  and  death  of  Goiilharis;  (c.  25,  2i>,  27,  28.)  nor  can  I 
cliscem  any  symptoms  of  flattery  or  malevolemc  in  his  various  por- 
traits. 
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hundred  obliged  the  mariners,  when  they  were  in 
sight  of  the  isle  of  Lesbos,  to  alter  their  course : 
they  touched  on    Peloponnesus,  ran  ashore  on  a 
desert  coast  of  .\frica,  and  boldly  erected,  on  mount 
Aurasius,  the  standard  of  independence  and  revolt. 
While  the  troops  of  the  province  disclaimed  the 
command   of    their    superiors,   a   conspiracy   was 
formed  at  Carthage  against  the  life  of  Solomon, 
who  filled  with  honour  the  place  of  Belisarius  ;  and 
the   Arians  had   piously   resolved  to   sacrifice   the 
tyrant  at  the   foot  of  the  altar,  during  the  awful 
mysteries  of  the  festival  of  Easter.    Fear  or  remorse 
restrained  the  daggers  of  the  assassins,   but  the 
patience  of  Solomon  imboldened  their  discontent ; 
and  at  the  end  of  ten  days,  a  furious  sedition  was 
kindled  in  the  Circus,  which  desolated  Africa  above 
ten  years.     The  pillage  of  the  city,  and  the  indis- 
criminate slaughter  of  its  inhabitants,   were  sus- 
pended only  by  darkness,  sleep,  and  intoxication  : 
the  governor,  with  seven  companions,  among  whom 
was  the  historian   Procopius,  escaped   to   Sicily  : 
two  thirds  of  the  army  were  involved  in  the  guilt  of 
treason  ;  and  eight  thousand  insurgents,  assembling 
in  the  field  of  Bulla,  elected  Stoza  for  their  chief, 
a  private  soldier,  who  possessed  in  a  superior  degree 
the  virtues  of  a  rebel.     Under  the  mask  of  freedom, 
his  eloquence  could   lead,  or  at  least  impel,  the 
passions  of  his    equals.     He  raised   himself  to  a 
level  with  Belisarius,  and  the  nephew  of  the  em- 
peror, by  daring  to  encounter  them  in  the  field ; 
and  the  victorious  generals  were  compelled  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  Stoza  deserved  a  purer  cause,  and 
a  more  legitimate  command.    Vanquished  in  battle, 
he  dexterously  employed  the  arts  of  negociation  ;  a 
Roman   army  was  seduced  from  their  allegiance, 
and  the  chiefs  who  had  trusted  to  his  faithless  pro- 
mise were  murdered  by  his  order  in  a  church  of 
Numidia.     When  every  resource,  either  of  force  or 
perfidy,  was  exhausted,  Stoza,  with  some  desperate 
Vandals,   retired  to  the  wilds  of  Mauritania,  ob- 
tained  the  daughter   of  a  barbarian   prince,    and 
eluded  the  pursuit  of  his  enemies,  by  the  report  of 
his  death.     The  personal  weight  of  Belisarius,  the 
rank,  the  spirit,  and  the  temper  of  Gernianus,  the 
emperor's  nephew,  and  the  vigour  and  success  of 
the  second  administration  of  the  eunuch  Solomon, 
restored  the  modesty  of  the  camp,  and  maintained 
for  a  while  the  tranquillity  of  Africa.    But  the  vices 
of  the  Byzantine  court  were  felt  in  that  distant  pro- 
■vince  ;  the  troops  complained  that  they  were  neither 
paid  nor  relieved,  and  as  soon  as  the  public  dis- 
orders were  sufficiently  mature,  Stoza  was  again 
alive,  in  arms,  and  at  the  gates  of  Carthage.     He 
fell  in  a  single  combat,  but  he  smiled  in  the  agonies 
of  death,  when  he  was  informed  that  his  own  javelin 
had  reached  the  heart  of  his  antagonist.     The  ex- 
ample of  Stoza,  and  the  assurance  that  a  fortunate 
soldier  bad   been  the   first   king,   encouraged  the 

b  Yet  T  must  not  refuse  him  tlie  merit  of  paintinix,  in  lively  colours, 
the  murder  of  Goiitharis.  One  iif  the  assassins  uttered  a  sentiment  not 
unworthy  of  a  Roman  patriot :  "  If  I  fail."  said  Artasires,  "  in  the 
first  stroke,  kill  me  on  the  spot,  lest  the  rack  should  extort  a  discovery 
of  my  accomplices." 


Moors, 
.  D.  54.1— S58. 


ambition  of  Gontharis,  and  he  promised,  by  a  pri- 
vate trfeaty,  to  divide  Africa  witli  the  Moors,  if, 
with  their  dangerous  aid,  he  should  ascend  the 
throne  of  Carthage.  The  feeble  Areobindus,  un- 
skilled in  the  affairs  of  peace  and  war,  was  raised, 
by  his  marriage  with  the  niece  of  Justinian,  to  the 
oflice  of  exarch.  He  was  suddenly  oppressed  by  a 
sedition  of  the  guards,  and  his  abject  supplications, 
which  provoked  the  contempt,  could  not  move  the 
pity,  of  the  inexorable  tyrant.  After  a  reign  of 
thirty  days,  Gontharis  himself  was  stabbed  at  a 
banquet  by  the  hand  of  Artaban  ;  and  it  is  singular 
enough,  that  an  Armenian  prince,  of  the  royal 
family  of  Arsaces,  should  re-establish  at  Carthage 
the  authority  of  the  Roman  empire.  In  the  con- 
spiracy which  unsheathed  the  dagger  of  Brutus 
against  the  life  of  Caesar,  every  circumstance  is 
curious  and  important  to  the  eyes  of  posterity  :  but 
the  guilt  or  merit  of  these  loyal  or  rebellious  assas- 
sins could  interest  only  the  contemporaries  of  Pro- 
copius, who,  by  their  hopes  and  fears,  their  friend- 
ship or  resentment,  were  personally  engaged  in  the 
revolutions  of  Africa.^! 

That  country  was  rapidly  sinking  u,^,,|i„„  „,  j^e 
into  the  state  of  barbarism,  from 
whence  it  has  been  raised  by  the  Phoe- 
nician colonies  and  Roman  laws :  and  every  step  of 
intestine  discord  was  marked  by  some  deplorable 
victory  of  savage  man  over  civilized  society.  The 
Moors,<:  though  ignorant  of  justice,  were  impatient 
of  oppression  :  their  vagrant  life  and  boundless 
wilderness  disappointed  the  arms  and  eluded  the 
chains  of  a  conqueror ;  and  experience  had  shown, 
that  neither  oaths  nor  obligations  could  secure  the 
fidelity  of  their  attachment.  The  victory  of  mount 
Auras  had  awed  them  into  momentary  submission ; 
but  if  they  respected  the  character  of  Solomon,  they 
hated  and  despised  the  pride  and  luxury  of  his 
two  nephews,  Cyrus  and  Sergius,  on  whom  their 
uncle  had  imprudently  bestowed  the  provincial 
governments  of  Tripoli  and  Pentapolis.  A  Moorish 
tribe  encamped  under  the  walls  of  Leptis,  to  renew 
their  alliance,  and  receive  from  the  governor  tlie 
customary  gifts.  Fourscore  of  their  deputies  were 
introduced  as  friends  into  the  city  ;  but,  on  the  dark 
suspicion  of  a  conspiracy,  they  were  massacred  at 
the  table  of  Sergius  ;  and  the  clamour  of  arms  and 
revenge  was  re-echoed  through  the  valleys  of  mount 
Atlas,  from  both  the  Syrtes  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
A  personal  injury,  the  unjust  execution  or  murder 
of  his  brother,  rendered  AntaUis  the  enemy  of  the 
Romans.  The  defeat  of  the  Vandals  had  formerly 
signalized  his  valour;  the  rudiments  of  justice  and 
prudence  were  still  more  conspicuous  in  a  Moor; 
and  while  he  laid  Adrumetum  in  ashes,  he  calmly 
admonished  the  emperor  that  the  peace  of  Africa 
might  be  secured  by  the  recall  of  Solomon  and  his 
unworthy  nephews.    The  e.xarch  led  forth  his  troops 

e  The  Moorish  wars  are  occasionally  introduced  into  the  narrative  of 
Procopius;  (Vandal.  1.  ii.  c.  19—23.  20.27,  2S.  (i,ithic.  I.  iv.  c.  17.)  and 
Theoplianes  adds  some  prosperous  aud  adverse  events  in  the  last  years 
of  Justinian. 
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from  Cartliajfc :  but,  at  tlic  distance  of  six  days' 
journey  in   the  nrifflibourhood  of  Tcbcstc,''  he  was 
astonished  by  the  superior  numl)ers  and  fierce  aspect 
of  the  barliarians.     He  proposed  a  treaty  ;  solicited 
a  reconciliation  ;  and  olVered  to  bind  liimself  by  the 
most  solemn  oaths.     "  Hy  what  oaths  can  lie  bind 
himself!"  interrupted  the  indi<;nant  Moors.    "  ^^'ill 
lie  swear  by  the  gospels,  the  divine  books  of  the  chris- 
tians ;  It  was  on  those  hooks  that  tlie  faith  of  his  ne- 
phew Serijius  was  pledged  to  eighty  of  our  innocent 
and  unfortunate  brethren.     Before  we  trust  them  a 
second  time,  let  us  try  their  eflicacy  in  the  chastise- 
ment of  perjury  and  the  vindication  of  their  own 
honour."     Their  honour  was  vindicated  in  the  field 
of  Tebesic,  by  the  death  of  Solomon,  and  the  total 
loss  of  his  army.     The  arrival  of  fresh  troops  and 
more  skilful  commanders,  soon  cliecked  the  inso- 
lence of  the  Moors  ;  seventeen  of  tlieir  princes  were 
slain   in   the  same   battle ;    and  the   doubtful   and 
transient  submission  of  their  tribes  was  celebrated 
with  lavish  applause  by  the  people  of  Constantino- 
ple.    Successive  inroads  had  reduced  the  province 
of  Africa  to  one  third  of  the  measure  of  Italy;  yet 
the   Roman   emperors  continued  to  reign  above  a 
century  over   Carthage,  and   the   fruitful   coast  of 
the  Mediterranean.     But  the  victories  and  tlie  losses 
of  Justinian  were  alike    pernicious   to   mankind; 
and  such  was  the   desolation   of  Africa,   that  in 
many  parts  a  stranger  might  wander  whole  days 
without  meeting  the  face  either  of  a  friend  or  an 
enemy.      The  nation   of  the  Vandals    had  disap- 
peared;  they  once   amounted   to  an  hundred   and 
sixty  thousand  warriors,  without  including  the  chil- 
dren,  the  women,  or  the  slaves.     Their  numbers 
were   infinitely   surpassed   by  the   number   of  the 
Moorish   families  extirpated  in  a  relentless  war; 
and   the  same   destruction  was   retaliated  on  the 
Romans   and   their  allies,   who    perished    by   the 
climate,  their  mutual  quarrels,  and  the  rage  of  the 
barbarians.     When  Procopius  first  landed,  he  ad- 
mired the  populousncss  of  the  cities  and  country, 
strenuously  exercised  in  the  labours  of  commerce 
and  agriculture.     In   less  than   twenty  years,  that 
busy  scene  was  converted  into  a  silent  solitude  ;  the 
wealthy  citizens  escaped  to  Sicily  and  Constanti- 
nople ;    and   the   secret   historian   has   confidently 
affirmed,  that  five  millions  of  Africans  were  con- 
sumed by  the  wars  and  government  of  the  emperor 
Justinian.^ 

,     ,,  The  jealousy  of  the  Byzantine  court 

Revnit  of  the  ■'  .  .      ■' . 

Goths  had  not  permitted  Bclisarnis  to  achieve 

the  conquest  of  Italy:  and  his  abrupt 
departure  revived  the  courage  of  the  Goths,'  who 
respected  his  genius,  his  virtue,  and  even  the  laudable 
motive  which  had  urged  the  servant  of  Justinian  to 
deceive  and  reject  them.     They  had  lost  their  king, 

d  Now  Tibcsh,  in  the  kingdom  'if  Algiers.  It  is  w.itered  by  a  river, 
the  Suierax",  which  falls  into  the  Mejeriia,  [Hagradas.)  Tibesli  is  still 
reinarKable  for  its  walls  of  large  stoues,  (liiie  the  Coliseum  of  Rome, )  a 
fountain,  and  a  grove  of  walnut-trees  :  the  coiintrv  is  frnitful,  and  the 
nei;:hbonring  Hereberes  are  warlike.  It  a|ipears  from  an  inscription, 
that,  under  the  rei::n  of  Adrian,  the  road  from  Carthage  to  Tebe^te 
wan  constructed  by  the  third  legion.  (Marmol,  Description  deI'Afrit)UC, 
torn.  ii.  p.  412,  143.  Shaw'n  Travels,  p.  64,  65, »;«.) 


(an  inconsitlerablc  loss,)  their  capital,  their  trea- 
sures, the  provinces  from  Sicily  to  the  Alps,  and 
the  military  force  of  two  hundred  thousand  barba- 
rians, magnificently  equipped  with  horses  and  arms. 
Yet  all  was  not  lost,  as  long  as  Pavia  was  defendeil 
by  one  thousand  Goths,  inspirctl  by  a  sense  of 
lionoiir,  the  love  of  freedom,  and  the  memory  of 
llicir  ))ast  greatness.  The  supreme  command  was 
unanimously  olfered  to  the  brave  Uraias  ;  and  it 
was  in  his  eyes  alone  that  the  disgrace  of  his  uncle 
Viliges  could  appear  as  a  reason  of  exclusion.  His 
voire  inclined  the  election  in  favour  of  Hildibald, 
whose  personal  merit  was  recommended  by  the  vain 
hope  that  his  kinsman  Theudes,  the  Spanish  mo- 
narch, would  support  the  common  interest  of  the 
(Jothit;  nation.  The  success  of  his  arms  in  Liguria 
anti  Venelia  seemed  to  justify  their  choice  ;  but  he 
soon  declared  to  the  world,  that  he  was  incapable 
of  forgiving  or  commanding  his  benefactor.  The 
consort  of  Hildibald  was  deeply  wounded  by  the 
beauty,  the  riches,  and  the  pride  of  the  wife  of 
Uraias  ;  and  the  death  of  that  virtuous  patriot 
excited  the  indignation  of  a  free  people.  A  bold 
assassin  executcil  their  sentence  by  striking  off  the 
head  of  Hildibald  in  the  midst  of  a  baiir|uet  :  the 
Rugians,  a  foreign  tribe,  assumed  the  privilege  of 
election  ;  and  Totila,  the  nephew  of  the  late  king, 
was  tempted,  by  revenge,  to  deliver  himself  and  the 
garrison  of  Trevigo  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans. 
But  the  gallant  and  accomplished  youth  was  easily 
persuaded  to  prefer  the  Gothic  throne  before  the 
service  of  Justinian  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  palace  of 
Pavia  had  been  purified  from  the  Rugian  usurper, 
he  reviewed  the  national  force  of  five  thousand 
soldiers,  and  generously  undertook  the  restoration 
of  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 

The  successors  of  Belisarius,  eleven  Victories  of 
generals  of  equal  rank,  neglected  to  J;^^'  ^'"^  °' 
crush  the  feeble  and  disunited  Goths,  A.  D.  541-544. 
till  they  were  roused  to  action  by  the  progress  of 
Totila  and  the  reproaches  of  Justinian.  The  gates 
of  Verona  were  secretly  opened  to  Artabazus,  at  the 
head  of  one  hundred  Persians  in  the  service  of  the 
empire.  The  Goths  ficd  from  the  city.  At  the 
distance  of  sixty  furlongs  the  Roman  generals  halted 
to  regulate  the  division  of  the  spoil.  While  they 
disputed,  the  enemy  discovered  the  real  number  of 
the  victors:  the  Persians  were  instantly  overpow- 
ered, and  it  was  by  leaping  from  the  wall  that 
.\rtabazus  preserved  a  life  which  he  lost  in  a  few 
days  by  the  lance  of  a  barbarian,  who  had  defied 
him  to  single  combat.  Twenty  thousand  Romans 
encountered  the  forces  of  Totila,  near  Faenza,  and 
on  the  hills  of  Mugello,  of  the  Florentine  territory. 
The  ardour  of  freedmen,  who  fought  to  regain  their 
country,  was  opposed  to  the  languid  temper  of  mer- 

e  Procopius,  Anecdot,  c.  IS.  The  series  of  the  African  history  at- 
tests this  melancholy  truth. 

1  III  the  second  (e.  .10.)  and  third  books,  (c.  1 — 40.)  Procopius  con- 
tinues the  history  of  the  Gothic  war  from  the  fifth  to  the  lifteenth  year 
of  Justinian.  As  the  events  are  less  interesting  than  in  the  former  pe. 
riod,  he  allots  only  half  the  space  to  double  the  time.  Joruandcs,  and 
the  Clironicle  of  Marcellinus,  afford  some  collateral  hints.  Sigonius, 
Pagi,  Muratori,  Mascou,  and  De  liuat,  are  useful,  and  have  been  used. 
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cenary  troops,  who  were  even  destitute  of  the  merits 
of  strong  and  well-disciplined  servitude.  On  the 
first  attack  they  abandoned  their  ensigns,  threw 
down  their  arms,  and  dispersed  on  all  sides  with  an 
active  speed,  which  abated  the  loss,  whilst  it  aggra- 
vated the  shame,  of  their  defeat.  The  king  of  the 
Goths,  who  blushed  for  the  baseness  of  his  enemies, 
pursued  with  rapid  steps  the  path  of  honour  and 
victory.  Totiia  passed  the  Po,  traversed  the  Apen- 
nine,  suspended  the  important  conquest  of  Ravenna, 
Florence,  and  Rome,  and  marched  through  the  heart 
of  Italy,  to  form  the  siege,  or  rather  blockade,  of 
Naples.  The  Roman  chiefs,  imprisoned  in  their 
respective  cities,  and  accusing  each  other  of  the 
common  disgrace,  did  not  presume  to  disturb  his 
enterprise.  But  the  emperor,  alarmed  by  the  dis- 
tress and  danger  of  his  Italian  conquests,  despatched 
to  the  relief  of  Naples  a  fleet  of  galleys  and  a  body 
of  Thracian  and  Armenian  soldiers.  They  landed 
in  Sicily,  which  yielded  its  copious  stores  of  provi- 
sions ;  but  the  delays  of  the  new  commander,  an 
unwarlike  magistrate,  protracted  the  sufferings  of 
the  besieged  ;  and  tlie  succours,  which  he  dropt 
w^ith  a  timid  and  tardy  hand,  were  successively 
intercepted  by  the  armed  vessels  stationed  by  Totiia 
in  the  bay  of  Naples.  The  principal  officer  of  the 
Romans  was  dragged,  with  a  rope  round  his  neck, 
to  the  foot  of  the  wall,  from  whence,  with  a  trem- 
bling voice,  he  exhorted  the  citizens  to  implore,  like 
himself,  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror.  They  requested 
a  truce,  with  a  promise  of  surrendering  the  city,  if 
no  effectual  relief  should  appear  at  the  end  of  thirty 
days.  Instead  of  one  month,  the  audacious  barba- 
rian granted  them  t/iree,  in  the  just  confidence  that 
famine  would  anticipate  the  term  of  their  capitula- 
tion. After  the  reduction  of  Naples  and  CumjE,  the 
provinces  of  Lucania,  Apulia,  and  Calabria,  sub- 
mitted to  the  king  of  the  Goths.  Totiia  led  his  army 
to  the  gates  of  Rome,  pitched  his  camp  at  Tibur, 
or  Tivoli,  within  twenty  miles  of  the  capital,  and 
calmly  exhorted  the  senate  and  people  to  compare 
the  tyranny  of  the  Greeks  with  the  blessings  of  the 
Gothic  reign. 

Contrast  of  vice  The  rapid  success  of  Totiia  may 
andvirtoe.  },e  partly  ascribed  to  the  revolution 
which  three  years'  experience  had  produced  in  the 
sentiments  of  the  Italians.  At  the  eonmiand,  or  at 
least  iu  the  name,  of  a  catholic  emperor,  the  pope,e 
their  spiritual  father,  had  been  torn  from  the  Ro- 
man church,  and  either  starved  or  murdered  on  a 
desolate  island.""  The  virtues  of  Belisarius  were 
replaced  by  the  various  or  uniform  vices  of  eleven 
chiefs,  at  Rome,  Ravenna,  Florence,  Perugia,  Spo- 
leto,  &c.  who  abused  their  authority  for  the  indulg- 
ence of  lust  or  avarice.  The  improvement  of  the 
revenue   was   committed    to   Alexander,   a  subtle 

E  Sylverius,  bishop  of  Rome,  was  first  transported  to  Patara,  in 
Lycta,  and  at  lenjjtli  starved  (sub  eornm  cnsttnlia  iiiedi'i  confectus)  in 
the  isle  of  Palniaria,  A.  I).  5:iH.  June  20.  (Liberal,  in  Hreviar.  c.  22. 
Anastasins,  in  Sylverio.  Baronius,  A.  D.  ,140.  No.  2,  3.  Pajji.  in  Vit. 
Pont,  tniu.  i,  p.  28.5,  2St>.)  Procopius  (.\necdot.  c.  1.)  accuses  only 
the  empress  and  Antunina. 

h  Palmaria,  a  small  island,  opposite  to  Terracina  and  the  coast  of  the 
Volsci,  (Clunr   Il.ll,  Antiq.  1.  tii.  c.  7.  p.  1014.) 


scribe,  long  practised  in  the  fraud  and  oppression 
of  the '  Byzantine  schools;  and  whose  name  of 
PsnUiction,  the  scissars,'  was  drawn  from  tlie  dex- 
terous artifice  with  which  he  reduced  the  size,  with- 
out defacing  the  figure,  of  the  gold  coin.  Instead 
of  expecting  the  restoration  of  peace  and  industry, 
he  imposed  a  heavy  assessment  on  the  fortunes  of 
the  Italians.  Yet  his  present  or  future  demands 
were  less  odious  than  a  prosecution  of  arbitrary 
rigour  against  the  persons  and  property  of  all  those, 
who,  under  the  Gothic  kings,  had  been  concerned 
in  the  receipt  and  expenditure  of  the  public  money. 
The  subjects  of  Justinian,  who  escaped  these  par- 
tial vexations,  were  oppressed  by  the  irregular 
maintenance  of  the  soldiers,  whom  Alexander  de- 
frauded and  despised;  and  their  hasty  sallies  in 
quest  of  wealth,  or  subsistence,  provoked  the  in- 
habitants of  the  country  to  await  or  implore  their 
deliverance  from  the  virtues  of  a  barbarian.  Totiia" 
was  chaste  and  temperate  ;  and  none  were  deceived, 
either  friends  or  enemies,  who  depended  on  his 
faith  or  his  clemenry.  To  the  husbandmen  of 
Italy  the  Gothic  king  issued  a  welcome  proclama- 
tion, enjoining  them  to  pursue  their  important 
labours,  and  to  rest  assured,  that,  on  the  payment 
of  the  ordinary  taxes,  they  should  be  defended  by 
his  valour  and  discipline  from  the  injuries  of  war. 
The  strong  towns  he  successively  attacked  ;  and  as 
soon  as  they  had  yielded  to  his  arms  he  demolished 
the  fortifications ;  to  save  the  people  from  the 
calamities  of  a  future  siege,  to  deprive  the  Romans 
of  the  arts  of  defence,  and  to  decide  the  tedious 
quarrel  of  the  two  nations,  by  an  equal  and  honour- 
able conflict  in  the  field  of  battle.  The  Roman 
captives  and  deserters  were  tempted  to  enlist  in  the 
service  of  a  liberal  and  courteous  adversary  ;  the 
slaves  were  attracted  by  the  firm  and  faithful  pro- 
mise, that  they  should  never  be  delivered  to  their 
masters ;  and  from  the  thousand  warriors  of  Pavia, 
a  new  people,  under  the  same  appellation  of  Goths, 
was  insensibly  formed  in  the  camp  of  Totiia.  He 
sincerely  accomplished  the  articles  of  capitulation, 
without  seeking  or  accepting  any  sinister  advantage 
from  ambiguous  expressions  or  unforeseen  events  : 
the  garrison  of  Naples  had  stipulated,  that  they 
should  be  transported  by  sea  ;  the  obstinacy  of  the 
winds  prevented  their  voyage,  but  they  were  gener- 
ously supplied  with  horses,  provisions,  and  a  safe- 
conduct  to  the  gates  of  Rome.  The  wives  of  the 
senators,  who  had  been  surprised  in  the  villas  of 
Campania,  were  restored,  w  ithoul  a  ransom,  to  their 
husbands  ;  the  violation  of  female  chastity  was  in- 
exorably chastised  with  death  ;  and  in  the  salutary 
regulation  of  the  diet  of  the  famished  Neapolitans, 
the  conqueror  assumed  the  office  of  a  humane  and 
attentive   physician.     The   virtues    of   Totiia  are 

i  As  the  Lo^jothete  Alexander,  and  most  of  his  civil  and  military 
collea;iUes,  were  eitlier  disyraeed  or  desi>iscd.  the  ink  of  the  .Anecdotes 
(c.  4,  5.  18.)  is  scarcely  blacker  than  Ulat  of  the  Gothic  History,  (I,  iii. 
c,  1.  .1,  4.9.  20,  21,  &c.) 

k  Prni-iipins  (I,  ill.  r.  2.  8,  &r.)  docs  ample  and  willinff  justice  to  the 
merit  of  TotiUi.  The  Iloinan  historians  from  Sal  lust  and  Tacitus,  were 
happy  to  fi»r;;et  the  \  ices  of  their  countrymen  in  the  contemplation  of 
barliaric  virtne. 
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equally  Inuilable,  whether  tliey  proceeded  from  true 
policy,  rcliftidus  principle,  or  the  instinct  of  hu- 
niaiiity  :  he  often  harangued  his  troops;  and  it  was 
his  conslaiit  tlu'nu-,  that  national  vice  and  ruin  are 
inst-paralily  connected  ;  that  victory  is  tlie  fruit  of 
nioial  as  well  as  military  virtue;  and  that  the 
prince,  and  even  the  people,  are  responsible  for  the 
crimes  which  they  neglect  to  punish. 
Second  cnniimnil  The  return  of  Belisarius  to  save 
the  country  which  he  had  subdued 
.544— 5f8.  was  pressed  with  equal  vehemence  by 
his  friends  and  enemies  ;  and  the  Gothic  war  was 
imposed  as  a  trust  or  an  exile  on  the  veteran  com- 
mander. A  hero  on  tlie  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  a 
slave  in  the  palace  of  Constantinople,  he  accepted, 
with  reluctance,  the  painful  task  of  supporting  his 
own  reputation,  and  retrieving  the  faults  of  his  suc- 
cessors. The  sea  was  open  to  the  Romans  :  the 
ships  and  soldiers  were  assembled  at  Salona,  near 
the  palace  of  Diocletian  :  he  refreshed  and  reviewed 
his  troops  at  Pola  in  Istria,  coasted  round  the  head 
of  the  Hadriatie,  entered  the  port  of  Ravenna,  and 
despatched  orders  rather  than  supplies  to  tlje  subor- 
dinate cities.  His  first  public  oration  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  Goths  and  Romans,  in  the  name  of 
the  emperor,  who  had  suspended  for  a  while  the 
conquest  of  Persia,  and  listened  to  the  prayers  of 
his  Italian  subjects.  He  gently  touched  on  the 
causes  and  the  authors  of  the  recent  disasters ; 
striving  to  remove  the  fear  of  punishment  for  the 
past,  and  the  hope  of  impunity  for  the  future,  and 
labouring,  with  more  zeal  than  success,  to  unite  all 
the  members  of  his  government  in  a  firm  league  of 
affection  and  obedience.  Justinian,  his  gracious 
master,  was  inclined  to  pardon  and  reward  ;  and  it 
was  their  interest,  as  well  as  duty,  to  reclaim  their 
deluded  brethren,  who  had  been  seduced  by  the  arts 
of  the  usurper.  Not  a  man  was  tempted  to  desert 
the  standard  of  the  Gothic  king.  Relisarius  soon 
discovered,  that  he  was  sent  to  remain  the  idle  and 
impotent  spectator  of  the  glory  of  a  young  barbarian  ; 
and  his  own  epistle  exhibits  a  genuine  and  lively 
picture  of  the  distress  of  a  noble  mind.  "  Most 
excellent  prince,  we  are  arrived  in  Italy,  destitute 
of  all  the  necessary  implements  of  war,  men,  horses, 
arms,  and  money.  In  our  late  circuit  through  the 
villages  of  Thrace  and  Illyricum,  we  have  collected, 
with  extreme  difficulty,  about  four  thousand  re- 
cruits, naked,  and  unskilled  in  the  use  of  weapons 
and  the  exercises  of  the  camp.  The  soldiers  already 
stationed  in  the  province  arc  discontented,  fearful, 
and  dismayed  ;  at  the  sound  of  an  enemy,  they  dis- 
miss their  horses,  and  cast  their  arms  on  the  ground. 
No  taxes  can  be  raised,  since  Italy  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  barbarians:  the  failure  of  payment  has  de- 
prived us  of  the  right  of  command,  or  even  of  ad- 
monition. IJe  assured,  dread  sir,  that  the  greater 
part  of  your  troops  have  already  deserted  to  the 
Goths.     If  the  war  could  be  achieved  by  the  pre- 


I  Procopius,  I.   iii.   c.  12.     Tlie  soul  of  a  hero  is  deeply  impressed 
on  the  letter;  nor  can  we  confound  sucli  genuine  and   original   acts 


sence  of  Belisarius  alone,  your  w  ishes  arc  satisfied  ; 
Belisarius  is  in  the  midst  of  Italy.  But  if  you 
desire  to  eon<|iier,  far  other  preparations  are  re- 
quisite :  without  a  military  force,  tlie  title  of  general 
is  an  empty  name.  It  would  be  expedient  to  re- 
store to  my  service  my  own  veterans  and  domestic 
guards.  Before  I  can  take  the  field,  I  must  receive 
an  adequate  supply  of  light  and  heavy  armed 
troops  ;  and  it  is  only  with  ready  money  that  you 
can  procure  the  indispensable  aid  of  a  powerful  body 
of  the  cavalry  of  the  Huns."'  An  oflieer  in  whom 
IJilisarius  confided  was  .sent  from  Ravenna  to  hasten 
and  conduct  the  succours  ;  but  the  message  was 
neglected,  and  the  messenger  was  detained  at  Con- 
stantinople by  an  advantageous  marriage.  After 
his  patience  had  been  exhausted  by  delay  and 
disappointment,  the  Roman  general  repassed  the 
Hadriatie,  and  expected  at  Dyrrachium  tlie  arrival 
of  the  troops,  which  were  slow  ly  assembled  among 
the  subjects  and  allies  of  the  empire.  His  powers 
were  still  inade(|uate  to  the  deliverance  of  Rome, 
which  was  closely  besieged  by  the  Gothic  king. 
The  Appian  way,  a  march  of  forty  days,  was  covered 
by  the  barbarians ;  and  as  the  prudence  of  Beli- 
sarius declined  a  battle,  he  preferred  the  safe  and 
speedy  navigation  of  five  days  from  the  coast  of 
Epirusto  the  mouth  of  tlie  Tiber. 

After  reducing,   by  force  or  treaty,    „„^^  ^^^^^^^ 
the  towns  of  inferior  note  in  the  mid-     ''5  the  Goihs, 

..    T      .        r^      • .  *■  D.  M6.  May. 

land  provinces  of  Italy,  lotila  pro- 
ceeded, not  to  assault,  but  to  encompass  and  starve, 
the  ancient  capital.  Rome  was  afllicted  by  the 
avarice,  and  guarded  by  the  valour,  of  Bessas,  a 
veteran  chief  of  Gothic  extraction,  who  filled,  with 
a  garrison  of  three  thousand  soldiers,  the  spacious 
circle  of  her  venerable  walls.  From  the  distress  of 
the  people  he  extracted  a  profltable  trade,  and 
secretly  rejoiced  in  the  continuance  of  the  siege. 
It  was  for  his  use  that  the  granaries  had  been 
replenished  :  the  charity  of  pope  Vigilius  had 
purchased  and  embarked  an  ample  supply  of  Sici- 
lian corn  ;  but  the  vessels  which  escaped  the  bar- 
barians were  seized  by  a  rapacious  governor,  who 
imparted  a  scanty  sustenance  to  the  soldiers,  and 
sold  the  remainder  to  the  wealthy  Romans.  The 
medimnus,  or  fifth  part  of  tlie  (juarter  of  wheat, 
was  exchanged  for  seven  pieces  of  gold  ;  fifty  pieces 
were  given  for  an  ox,  a  rare  and  accidental  prize  ; 
the  progress  of  famine  enhanced  this  exorbitant 
value,  and  the  mercenaries  were  tempted  to  deprive 
themselves  of  the  allowance  which  was  scarcely 
sufficient  for  the  support  of  life.  A  tasteless  and 
unwholesome  mixture,  in  which  the  bran  thrice  ex- 
ceeded the  quantity  of  flour,  appeased  the  hunger  of 
the  poor;  they  were  gradually  reduced  to  feed  on  j 
dead  horses,  dogs,  cats,  and  mice,  and  eagerly  to  | 
snatch  the  grass,  and  even  the  nettles,  which  grew 
among  the  ruins  of  the  city.  A  crowd  of  spectres, 
pale  and  emaciated,  their  bodies  oppressed  with 


with  the  elaborate  and  often  empty  speeches  of  the  Byzairtine  histo- 
rians. 
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disease,  and  their  minds  with  despair,  surrounded 
the  palace  of  the  governor,  urged  with  unavailing 
t?uth,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  a  master  to  maintain 
his  slaves,  and  humbly  requested,  that  he  would 
provide  for  their  subsistence,  permit  their  flight,  or 
command  their  immediate  execution.  Bessas  re- 
plied, with  unfeeling  tranquillity,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  feed,  unsafe  to  dismiss,  and  unlawful 
to  kill,  the  subjects  of  the  emperor.  Yet  the  e.xam- 
ple  of  a  private  citizen  might  have  shown  his  coun- 
trymen that  a  tyrant  cannot  withhold  the  privilege 
of  death.  Pierced  by  the  cries  of  five  children, 
who  vainly  called  on  their  father  for  bread,  he 
ordered  them  to  follow  his  steps,  advanced  with 
calm  and  silent  despair  to  one  of  the  bridges  of  the 
Tiber,  and,  covering  his  face,  threw  himself  head- 
long into  the  stream,  in  the  presence  of  his  family 
and  the  Roman  people.  To  the  rich  and  pusillani- 
mous, Bessas"  sold  the  permission  of  departure  ; 
but  the  greatest  part  of  the  fugitives  expired  on  the 
public  highways,  or  were  intercepted  by  the  flying 
parties  of  barbarians.  In  the  mean  while,  the  art- 
ful governor  soothed  the  discontent,  and  revived 
the  hopes,  of  the  Romans,  by  the  vague  reports  of 
the  fleets  and  armies  which  were  hastening  to  their 
relief  from  the  extremities  of  the  east.  They  de- 
rived more  rational  comfort  from  the  assurance 
that  Belisarius  had  landed  at  the  jjort ;  and,  with- 
out numbering  his  forces,  they  firmly  relied  on  the 
humanity',  the  courage,  and  the  skill  of  their  great 
deliverer. 

Attempt  of  The  foresight  of  Totila  had  raised 
ehsaniis.  obstacles  worthy  of  such  an  antagonist. 
Ninety  furlongs  below  the  city,  in  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  river,  he  joined  the  two  banks  by  strong 
and  solid  timbers  in  the  form  of  a  bridge  ;  on  which 
he  erected  two  lofty  towers,  manned  by  the  bravest 
of  his  Goths,  and  profusely  stored  with  missile 
weapons  and  engines  of  ofl'euce.  The  approach  of 
the  bridge  and  towers  was  covered  by  a  strong  and 
massy  chain  of  iron  ;  and  the  chain,  at  either  end, 
on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  Tiber,  was  defended  by 
a  numerous  and  chosen  detachment  of  archers. 
But  the  enterprise  of  forcing  these  barriers,  and 
relieving  the  capital,  displays  a  shining  example  of 
the  boldness  and  conduct  of  Belisarius.  His 
cavalry  advanced  from  the  port  along  the  public 
road,  to  awe  the  motions,  and  distract  the  attention, 
of  the  enemy.  His  infantry  and  provisions  were 
distributed  in  two  hundred  large  boats  ;  and  each 
boat  was  shielded  by  a  high  rampart  of  thick 
planks,  pierced  with  many  small  holes  for  the  dis- 
charge of  missile  weapons.  In  the  front,  two  large 
vessels  were  linked  together  to  sustain  a  floating 
castle,  which  commanded  the  towers  of  the  bridge, 
and  contained  a  magazine  of  fire,  sulphur,  and 
bitumen.  The  whole  fleet,  which  the  general  led 
in  person,  was  laboriously  moved  against  the  cur- 

m  The  avarice  of  Bessa-f  is  not  dissemlilcit  by  Proeopius,  {I,  iii.  c.  17. 

20  )     He  expiated  the  loss  of  Rome  by  the  slofious  conquest  of  Petrca  ; 

(Goth.  I.  iv.  c.  12.)  but  the  same  vices  followed  hira  from  tlie  Tiber  to 

the  Pliasis ;  (c.  13.)  aad  the  historian  is  equally  true  to  the  merits  anil 
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rent  of  the  river.  The  chain  yielded  to  the  weight, 
and  the  enemies  who  guarded  the  banks  were  either 
slain  or  scattered.  As  soon  as  they  touched  the 
principal  barrier,  the  fire-ship  was  instantly  grap- 
pled to  the  bridge  ;  one  of  the  towers  with  two 
hundred  Goths,  was  consumed  by  the  flames ;  the 
assailants  shouted  victory  ;  and  Rome  was  saved,  if 
the  wisdom  of  Belisarius  had  not  been  defeated  by 
the  misconduct  of  his  olficers.  He  had  previously 
sent  orders  to  Bessas  to  second  his  operations  by  a 
timely  sally  from  the  town  ;  and  be  had  fixed  his 
lieutenant,  Isaac,  by  a  peremptory  command,  to  the 
station  of  tlie  port.  But  avarice  rendered  Bessas  im- 
movable ;  while  the  youthful  ardour  of  Isaac  deli- 
vered him  into  the  hands  of  a  superior  enemy.  The 
exaggerated  rumour  of  his  defeat  was  hastily  carried 
to  the  ears  of  Belisarius  :  he  paused  ;  betrayed  in 
that  single  moment  of  his  life  some  emotions  of 
surprise  and  perplexity  ;  and  reluctantly  sounded 
a  retreat  to  save  his  wife  Antonina,  his  treasures, 
and  the  only  harbour  which  he  possessed  on  the 
Tuscan  coast.  The  vexation  of  his  mind  produced 
an  ardent  and  almost  mortal  fever  ;  and  Rome  was 
left  without  protection  to  the  mercy  or  indignation 
of  Totila.  The  continuance  of  hostilities  had  im- 
bittered  the  national  hatred  ;  the  Arian  clergy  were 
ignominiously  driven  from  Rome ;  Pelagius,  the 
archdeacon,  returned  without  success  from  an  em- 
bassy to  the  Gothic  camp  ;  and  a  Sicilian  bishop, 
the  envoy  or  nuncio  of  the  pope,  was  deprived  of 
both  his  hands,  for  daring  to  utter  falsehoods  in  the 
service  of  the  church  and  state. 

Famine  had  relaxed  the  strength  and  Rome  taken  by 
discipline  of  the  garrison  of  Rome.  a"'i?''m6 
They  could  derive  no  effectual  service  Dec.  17. 
from  a  dying  people  ;  and  the  inhuman  avarice  of 
the  merchant  at  length  absorbed  the  vigilance  of 
the  governor.  Four  Isaurian  sentinels,  while  their 
companions  slept,  and  their  officers  were  absent, 
descended  by  a  rope  from  the  wall,  and  secretly 
proposed  to  the  Gothic  king  to  introduce  his  troops 
into  the  city.  The  offer  was  entertained  with  cold- 
ness and  suspicion  ;  they  returned  in  safety  ;  they 
twice  repeated  their  visit ;  the  place  was  twice 
examined  ;  the  conspiracy  was  known  and  disre- 
garded ;  and  no  sooner  had  Totila  consented  to  the 
attempt,  than  they  unbarred  the  Asinarian  gate, 
and  gave  admittance  to  the  Goths.  Till  the  dawn 
of  day  they  halted  in  order  of  battle,  apprehensive 
of  treachery  or  ambush  ;  but  the  troops  of  Bessas, 
with  their  leader,  had  already  escaped  ;  and  when 
the  king  was  pressed  to  disturb  their  retreat,  he 
prudently  replied,  that  no  sight  could  be  more 
grateful  than  that  of  a  flying  enemy.  The  patri- 
cians, who  were  still  possessed  of  horses,  Decius, 
Basilitis,  &c.  accompanied  the  governor ;  their 
brethren,  among  w hom Olybrius,  Orestes,  and  Maxi- 
mus,  are  named  by  the  historian,  took  refuge  in  the 

defects  of  his  character.  The  chastisement  which  the  author  of  the  ro- 
mance of  HetUaire  has  inflicted  on  the  oppressors  of  Rome  is  moTe 
agreeable  to  justice  than  to  historj". 
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cliuri'li  of  St.  Peter:  but  the  assertion,  that  only 
five  hundred  persons  remained  in  the  eapilal,  in- 
spires some  doubt  of  the  fidelity  cither  of  his  nar- 
rative or  of  his  text.  As  soon  as  day-liRht  had 
displayed  the  entire  victory  of  the  (loths,  their 
monarch  devoutly  visited  the  tomb  of  the  prince  of 
the  apostles  ;  but  while  he  prayed  at  the  altar, 
twenty-live  soldiers,  and  sixty  citizens,  were  put 
to  the  sword  in  the  vestibule  of  the  temple.  The 
archdeacon  Pelagins"  stood  before  him  witli  the 
gospels  in  his  hand.  "  O  Lord,  be  merciful  to 
your  servant."  "  Pelagius,"  said  Totila  with  an 
insulting  smile,  "  your  pride  now  condescends  to 
become  a  suppliant."  "  I  am  a  suppliant,"  replied 
the  prudent  archdeacon  ;  "  God  has  now  made  us 
your  subjects,  and  as  your  subjects  we  are  entitled 
to  your  clemency."  At  his  humble  prayer,  the  lives 
of  the  Romans  were  spared  ;  and  the  chastity  of 
the  maids  and  matrons  was  preserved  inviolate 
from  the  passions  of  the  liungry  soldiers.  ]5ut  tliey 
were  rewarded  by  the  freedom  of  pillage,  after  the 
most  precious  spoils  had  been  reserved  for  the  royal 
treasury.  The  hou.ses  of  the  senators  were  plenti- 
fully stored  with  gold  and  silver  ;  and  the  avarice 
of  Bessas  had  laboured  with  so  much  guilt  and 
shame  for  the  benefit  of  the  conqueror.  In  this 
revolution,  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Roman  con- 
suls tasted  the  misery  which  they  had  spurned  or 
relieved,  wandered  in  tattered  garments  througli  the 
streets  of  the  city,  and  begged  their  bread,  perhaps 
without  success,  before  the  gates  of  their  hereditary 
mansions.  The  riches  of  Rusticiana,  the  daughter 
of  Symmachus  and  widow  of  Boethius,  had  been 
generously  devoted  to  alleviate  the  calamities  of 
famine.  But  the  barbarians  were  exasperated  by 
the  report,  that  she  had  prompted  the  people  to 
overthrow  the  statues  of  the  great  Theodoric  :  and 
the  life  of  that  venerable  matron  would  have  been 
sacrificed  to  his  memory,  if  Totila  had  not  respect- 
ed her  birth,  her  virtues,  and  even  the  pious  motive 
of  her  revenge.  The  next  day  he  pronounced  two 
orations,  to  congratulate  and  admonish  his  victo- 
rious (loths,  and  to  reproach  the  senate,  as  the 
vilest  of  slaves,  with  their  perjury,  folly,  and  in- 
gratitude; sternly  declaring,  that  their  estates  and 
honours  were  justly  forfeited  to  the  companions  of 
his  arms.  Yet  he  consented  to  forgive  their  revolt, 
and  the  senators  repaid  his  clemency  by  despatching 
circular  letters  to  their  tenants  and  vassals  in  the 
provinces  of  Italy,  strictly  to  enjoin  them  to  desert 
the  .standard  of  the  Greeks,  to  cultivate  their  lands 
in  peace,  and  to  learn  from  their  masters  the  duty 

n  During  Die  long  exile,  aod  after  the  death  of  Vigilius,  the  Roman 
church  was  governed,  at  first  by  the  archdeacon,  and  at  length  (A.  D. 
565.)  hy  the  pope  Pelagius,  who  was  not  thoiuht  guiltless  of  tile  snf- 
(Jerings  of  his  predecc'Ssor.  Sec  tlie  original  lives  of  the  popes  under 
the  name  of  Anastasius,  (Muratori.  Script.  Rer.  italicarum,  torn.  in.  P. 
i  p.  130,  131.)  who  relates  several  curious  incidents  of  the  sieges  of 
Rome  and  the  wars  of  Ilaly. 

o  Mount  tJarganus,  now  Mnotc  St.  Angelo,  in  tlie  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples, runs  three  hundred  stadia  into  the  Adriatic  sea,  (Strab.  I.  vi.  p. 
436.)  and  in  the  darker  ages  was  illustrated  hy  the  apparition,  miracles, 
and  church,  of  St.  Michael  the  archangel.  Ilorace,  a  native  of  Apulia 
or  Lucania,  had  seen  the  elms  and  oaks  of  (Jarganus  labouring  and  bel- 
lowing wiMi  the  north  wind  that  blew  on  (hat  lofty  coast.  (Catm.  ii.  9. 
Epist.  ii.  i.  201.) 


of  obedience  to  a  Gothic  .sovereign.  Against  the 
city  which  had  so  long  delayed  the  course  of  his 
victories  be  appeared  inexorable:  one-third  of  the 
walls,  in  dillercnt  parts,  were  demolished  by  his 
command  ;  fire  and  engines  prepared  to  consume 
or  subvert  the  most  stately  works  of  antif|uity  ;  and 
the  world  was  astonished  by  the  fatal  decree,  that 
Rome  should  be  changed  into  a  pasture  for  cattle. 
The  firm  and  temperate  remonstrance  of  Belisarius 
suspended  the  exeimtion  ;  he  warned  the  barbarian 
not  to  sully  his  fame  by  the  destruction  of  those 
monuments  which  were  the  glory  of  the  dead,  and 
(he  delight  of  the  living;  and  Totila  was  persuaded, 
by  the  advice  of  an  enemy,  to  preserve  Rome  as 
the  ornament  of  his  kingdom,  or  the  fairest  pledge 
of  peace  and  reconciliation.  .  When  he  had  signi- 
fied to  the  ambassadors  of  Belisarius,  his  intention 
of  sparing  the  city,  he  stationed  an  army  at  the 
distance  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  furlongs,  to 
observe  the  motions  of  the  Roman  general.  Willi 
the  remainder  of  his  forces,  he  marched  into  Luca- 
nia and  Apulia,  and  occupied  on  the  summit  of 
mount  Garganus"  one  of  the  camps  of  Hannibal.>> 
The  senators  were  dragged  in  his  train,  and  after- 
wards confined  in  the  fortresses  of  Campania:  the 
citizens,  with  their  wives  and  children,  were  dis- 
persed in  exile  ;  and  during  forty  days  Rome  was 
abandoned  to  desolate  and  dreary  solitude.'' 

The  loss  of  Rome  was  speedily  re-  Recovered  by  lie. 
trieved  by  an  action  to  which,  aeeord-  a''i) '547 
ing  to  the  event,  the  public  opinion  February. 
would  apply  the  names  of  rashness  or  heroism. 
After  the  departure  of  Totila,  the  Roman  general 
sallied  from  the  port  at  the  head  of  a  thousand 
horse,  cut  in  pieces  the  enemy  who  opposed  his 
progress,  and  visited  with  pity  and  reverence  the 
vacant  space  of  the  etcriud  city.  Resolved  to 
maintain  a  station  so  conspicuous  in  the  eyes  of 
mankind,  he  summoned  the  greatest  part  of  his 
troops  to  the  standard  which  he  erected  on  the 
capitol  :  the  old  inhabitants  were  recalled  by  the 
love  of  their  country  and  the  hopes  of  food  ;  and 
the  keys  of  Rome  were  sent  a  second  time  to  the 
emperor  .Justinian.  The  walls,  as  far  as  they  had 
been  demolished  by  the  Goths,  were  repaired  with 
rude  and  dissimilar  materials  ;  the  ditch  was  re- 
stored ;  iron  spikes'  were  profusely  scattered  in  the 
highways  to  annoy  the  feet  of  the  horses  ;  and  as 
new  gates  could  not  suddenly  be  procured,  the 
entrance  was  guarded  by  a  Spartan  rampart  of  his 
bravest  soldiers.  At  the  expiration  of  twenty-live 
days,  Totila  returned  by  hasty  marches  from  Apulia, 


r  I  cannot  ascertain  this  particular  camp  of  Hannibal  i  butthePutiic 
quarters  were  long  and  often  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Arpi.  (T.  Liv. 
xxii.  0.  12.  xxiv.  3,  &c.) 

q  Totila  ....  Rornam  ingreditur  .  .  .  .  ac  evertit  inuros,  domos 
aliquantas  igni  coniburens,  ac  onmes  Romanorum  res  in  prsedam  acce. 
pit,  hos  ipsos  Romanos  in  Canipaniam  captivos  abduxit.     Post  ipiani 

devastationem,  xl  am  pliusdies,  Roma  fuit  itadesulala,  ut  nemo  ibi 

hominum,  nisi  (nulla:  ?J  bestix  roorarentur,  (Marcellin.  in  Chron. 
p.  .M.) 

r  The  tribnli  are  small  engines  with  four  spikes,  one  fixed  in  the 
grourui,  (he  three  others  erect  or  adverse.  (Procopius,  Gothic.  I.  iii.  c. 
24.  Just.  IJpsius,  Poliorcetojc,  1.  v.  c.  3.)  The  metaphor  was  twrrowed 
from  llie  trihuli,  fland-caltropa,J  an  herb  with  a  prickly  fruit,  com- 
mon in  Italy.  {Martin,  ad  Virgil.  Georgic.  i.  153.  vol.  ii.  p.  33.) 
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to  aveDg:e  the  injury  and  disgrace.  Belisarius  ex- 
pected his  approach.  The  Goths  were  thrice  repulsed 
in  three  sreneral  assaults  ;  they  lost  the  flower  of 
their  troops  ;  the  royal  standard  had  almost  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  the  fame  of  Totila 
sunk,  as  it  had  risen,  with  the  fortune  of  his  arms. 
Whatever  skill  and  courage  could  achieve,  had 
been  performed  hy  the  Roman  general :  it  remained 
only  that  .Justinian  should  terminate,  by  a  strong 
and  seasonable  effort,  the  war  which  he  had  am- 
bitiously undertaken.  The  indolence,  perhaps  the 
impotence,  of  a  prince  who  despised  his  enemies, 
and  envied  his  servants,  protracted  the  calamities 
of  Italy.  After  a  long  silence,  Belisarius  was  com- 
manded to  leave  a  sufficient  garrison  at  Rome,  and 
to  transport  himself  into  the  province  of  Lucania, 
whose  inhabitants,  inflamed  by  catholic  zeal,  had 
cast  away  the  yoke  of  their  Arian  conquerors.  In 
this  ignoble  warfare,  the  hero,  invincible  against 
the  power  of  the  barbarians,  was  basely  vanquished 
by  the  delay,  the  disobedience,  and  the  cowardice 
of  his  own  officers.  He  reposed  in  his  winter- 
quarters  of  Crotona,  in  the  full  assurance,  that  the 
two  passes  of  the  Lucanian  hills  were  guarded  by 
his  cavalry.  They  were  betrayed  by  treachery  or 
weakness  ;  and  the  rapid  march  of  the  Goths  scarcely 
allowed  time  for  the  escape  of  Belisarius  to  the  coast 
of  Sicily.  At  length  a  fleet  and  army  were  assem- 
bled for  the  relief  of  Ruscianum,  or  Rossano,'  a 
fortress  sixty  furlongs  from  the  ruins  of  Sybaris, 
where  the  nobles  of  Lucania  had  taken  refuge.  In 
the  first  attempt,  the  Roman  forces  were  dissipated 
by  a  storm.  In  the  second,  they  approached  the 
shore  ;  but  they  saw  the  hills  covered  with  archers, 
the  landing-place  defended  by  a  line  of  spears,  and 
the  king  of  the  Goths  impatient  for  battle.  The 
conqueror  of  Italy  retired  with  a  sigh,  and  con- 
tinued to  languish,  inglorious  and  inactive,  till 
Antonina,  who  had  been  sent  to  Constantinople  to 
solicit  succours,  obtained,  after  the  death  of  the 
empress,  the  permission  of  his  return. 
Final  recall  of  The  five  last  campaigns  of  Beli- 
A^'^TIs  sarius  might  abate  the  envy  of  his 
Stptemijer.  competitors,  whose  eyes  had  been  daz- 
zled and  wounded  by  the  blaze  of  his  former  glory. 
Instead  of  delivering  Italy  from  the  Goths,  he  had 
wandered  like  a  fugitive  along  the  coast,  without 
daring  to  march  into  the  country,  or  to  accept  the 
bold  and  repeated  challenge  of  Totila.  Yet  in  the 
judgment  of  the  few  who  could  discriminate  coun- 
sels from  events,  and  compare  the  instruments  with 
the  execution,  he  appeared  a  more  consummate 
master  of  the  art  of  war,  than  in  the  season  of  his 
prosperity,  when  he  presented  two  captive  kings 
before  the  throne  of  .Tustinian.  The  valour  of  Beli- 
sarius was  not  chilled  by  age  ;   his  prudence  was 


«  Roscia,  the  wflffl/c  Thuriorum,  was  tmnsferred  to  tlip  distance  of 
aixty  stadia  to  Riisciannm,  Hossano,  an  arclibishopric  without  sutfra- 
eans.  The  republic  of  Syiiaris  is  uow  the  estate  of  the  duke  of  Corig. 
liano.  (Riedesel,  Travels  into  Masrna  Graecia  and  Sicily,  p.  166 — 171.) 

t  This  conspiracy  is  related  by  Procopius  (Gothic.  I.  iii.  c.  31,  32.) 
•ilh  such  freedom  aud  candour,  that  the  liberty  of  the  Anecdotes  gives 
hira  nothing  to  add. 
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matured  by  experience,  but  the  moral  virtues  of 
humanity  and  justice  seem  to  have  yielded  to  the 
hard  necessity  of  the  times.  The  parsimony  or 
poverty  of  the  emperor  compelled  him  to  deviate 
from  the  rule  of  conduct  which  had  deserved  the 
love  and  confidence  of  the  Italians.  The  war  was 
maintained  by  fhe  oppression  of  Ravenna,  Sicily, 
and  all  the  faithful  subjects  of  the  empire  ;  and  the 
rigorous  prosecution  of  Herodian  provoked  that 
injured  or  guilty  oflicer  to  deliver  Spoleto  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  The  avarice  of  Antonina, 
which  had  been  sometimes  diverted  by  love,  now 
reigned  without  a  rival  in  her  breast.  Belisarius 
himself  had  always  understood,  that  riches,  in  a 
corrupt  age,  are  the  support  and  ornament  of  per- 
sonal merit.  And  it  cannot  be  presumed  that  he 
should  stain  his  honour  for  the  public  service, 
without  applying  a  part  of  the  spoil  to  private  emo- 
lument. The  hero  had  escaped  the  sword  of  the 
barbarians,  but  the  dagger  of  conspiracy'  awaited 
his  return.  In  the  midst  of  wealth  and  honours, 
Artaban,  who  had  chastised  the  African  tyrant, 
complained  of  the  ingratitude  of  courts.  He  aspired 
to  Praejecta,  the  emperor's  niece,  who  wished  to 
reward  her  deliverer  ;  but  the  impediment  of  his 
previous  marriage  was  asserted  by  the  piety  of 
Theodora.  The  pride  of  royal  descent  was  irritated 
by  flattery :  and  the  service  in  which  he  gloried, 
had  proved  him  capable  of  bold  and  sanguinary 
deeds.  The  death  of  Justinian  was  resolved,  but 
the  conspirators  delayed  the  execution  till  they 
could  surprise  Belisarius  disarmed,  and  naked,  in 
the  palace  of  Constantinople.  Not  a  hope  could 
be  entertained  of  shaking  his  long-tried  fidelity ; 
and  they  justly  dreaded  the  revenge,  or  rather  jus- 
tice, of  the  veteran  general,  who  might  speedily 
assemble  an  army  in  Thrace  to  punish  the  assassins, 
and  perhaps  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  crime. 
Delay  afforded  time  for  rash  communications  and 
honest  confessions:  Artaban  and  his  accomplices 
were  condemned  by  the  senate,  but  the  extreme 
clemency  of  Justinian  detained  them  in  the  gentle 
confinement  of  the  palace,  till  he  pardoned  their 
flagitious  attempt  against  his  throne  and  life.  If 
the  emperor  forgave  his  enemies,  he  must  cordially 
embrace  a  friend  whose  victories  were  alone  remem- 
bered, and  who  was  endeared  to  his  prince  by  the 
recent  circumstance  of  their  common  danger.  Beli- 
sarius reposed  from  bis  toils,  in  the  high  station  of 
general  of  the  east  and  count  of  the  domestics  ;  and 
the  older  consuls  and  patricians  respectfully  yielded 
the  precedency  of  rank  to  the  peerless  merit  of  the 
firstof  the  Romans."  Thefirstof  the  Romansstill  sub- 
mitted to  be  the  slave  of  his  wife  ;  but  the  servitude 
of  habit  and  affection  became  less  disgraceful  when 
the  death  of  Theodora  had  removed  the  baser  in- 


«  The  honours  of  Belisarius  arc  gladly  commemorated  by  hissecre. 
larv.  (Procop.  (^oth.  1.  lii.  c.  35.  1.  iv.  c.  21.)  The  title  of  Iv,iTn>or 
is  ill  IransUtcd,  at  least  in  this  instance,  by  pra-fectus  pnftorio;  and  to 
a  military  character,  magister  mililum  is  more  proper  and  applirable. 
fDucangc,  Gloss.  GrKC.  p.  145(1.  1459.) 
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fliifiicc  of  fear.  .loannina  their  daughter,  and  the 
sole  heiress  of  their  fortunes,  was  betrothed  to 
Anastasius,  the  };randson,  or  rather  the  nephew,  of 
the  empress,"  whose  kind  inlerpositiiin  forwarded 
the  consummation  of  their  youthful  h)ves.  Hut  the 
power  of  Theodora  expired,  tlie  parentsof  .loannina 
returned,  and  her  honour,  perhaps  her  happiness, 
were  saerificed  to  the  revenge  of  an  unfeeling 
mother,  who  dissolved  the  imperfect  nuptials  before 
they  had  been  ratitied  by  the  ceremonies  of  the 
church.' 

Before  the  departure  of  IJelisarius, 

Uonu-nrain  t.iken  ,  ,        ■  i  i    t-  -a- 

by  Uic  Goths,  Perusia  was  besieged,  and  tew  cities 
A.  I).  MO.  ^ygre  impregnable  to  the  Gothic  arms. 
Ravenna,  Ancoiia,  and  Crotona,  still  resisted  the 
barbarians;  and  when  Totila  asked  in  marriage 
one  of  the  daughters  of  France,  he  was  stung  by 
the  just  reproach  that  the  king  of  Italy  was  un- 
worthy of  his  title  till  it  was  acknowledged  by  the 
lioman  people.  Three  thousand  of  the  bravest  sol- 
diers had  been  left  to  defend  the  capital.  On  the 
suspicion  of  a  monopoly,  they  massacred  the  go- 
vernor, and  announced  to  Justinian,  by  a  deputa- 
tion of  the  clergy,  that  unless  their  ofl'ence  was 
pardoned,  and  their  arrears  were  satislied,  they 
should  instantly  accept  the  tempting  oilers  of  Totila. 
But  the  olficer  who  succeeded  to  the  command  (his 
name  was  Diogenes)  deserved  their  esteem  and 
confidence;  and  the  Goths,  instead  of  finding  an 
easy  conquest,  encountered  a  vigorous  resistance 
from  the  soldiers  and  people,  who  patiently  endured 
the  loss  of  the  port,  and  of  all  maritime  supplies. 
The  siege  of  Rome  would  perhaps  have  been  raised, 
if  the  liberality  of  Totila  to  the  Isaurians  had  not 
encouraged  some  of  their  venal  countrymen  to  copy 
the  example  of  treason.  In  a  dark  night,  while 
the  Gothic  trumpets  sounded  on  another  side,  they 
silently  opened  the  gate  of  St.  Paul :  the  barbarians 
rushed  into  the  city  ;  and  the  (lying  garrison  was 
intercepted  before  they  could  reach  the  harbour  of 
Centumcella^.  A  soldier  trained  in  the  school  of 
Belisarius,  Paul  of  Cilicia,  retired  with  four  hun- 
dred men  to  the  mole  of  Hadrian.  They  repelled 
the  Goths ;  but  they  felt  the  approach  of  famine  ; 
and  their  aversion  to  the  taste  of  horse-llesh  con- 
firmed their  resolution  to  risk  the  event  of  a  despe- 
rate and  decisive  sally.  But  their  spirit  insensibly 
stooped  to  the  offers  of  capitulation  :  they  retrieved 
their  arrears  of  pay,  and  preserved  their  arms  and 
horses,  by  enlisting  in  the  service  of  Totila ;  their 
chiefs,  who  pleaded  a  laudable  attachment  to  their 

X  AlemaDnus,  (at!  Hist.  Arcanam,  p.  68.)  DiicanKf .  (E'amilia-  Byzanl. 
p.  98.)  Ilcineccius,  (llist.  Juris  Civili^,  p.  4.14.)  all  tlirt-e  represetit  Anas- 
tasius as  the  son  of  the  ilaufjliler  of  Theodora  ;  and  their  opinion  firmly 
reposes  on  the  unamltiguous  testimony  of  I*rocopitig.  (Aiierdot.  c.  4,  5. 
— Ot'luTpifitft,  twice  repeated.)  And  yet  I  will  remark,  1.  That  in  the 
year  547,  Theodora  could  scarcely  have  a  grandson  of  the  a|,'e  of  pu. 
berty  ;  2.  That  we  are  totally  ignorant  of  this  dan;;hter  and  her  hns- 
band  ;  and,  .3.  That  Therjdora  concealed  her  bastards,  and  that  her 
f^andson  by  Justinian  svould  have  been  heir-apparent  of  tlie  empire. 

y  The  .'i^i-ipTtiMuTu,  or  sins,  of  the  hern  in  Italy  and  after  his  return, 
arc  nianifesled  iMiap'tKa\vmiat,  and  most  probably  swelled,  by  the 
author  of  the  Anecdotes,  (c.  4,  5.)  The  designs  of  Antonina  were  favour- 
ed by  the  tluctuating  jurisprudence  of  Justinian.  On  the  liiwof  rnarriage 
and  divorce,  that  emperor  was  trocho  versatilior.  (Ileinecciu.s,  Element. 
Juris  Civil,  ad  Ordinem  Pandect.  V   iv.  No.  2.1.1.) 

I  The  Romans  were  still  attached  to  the  monuments  of  their  ances- 
tors;  and  according  to  Procopius,  (Goth.  t.  iv,  c.  22.)  the  galley  of 


wives  and  children  in  the  east,  were  dismissed  with 
honour  ;  and  above  four  hundred  enemies,  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  the  sanctuaries,  were  saved  by  the 
clemency  of  the  victor.     He  no  longer  entertained 
a  wisli  of  destroying  the  edifices  of  Rome.'  which 
he  now  respected  as  the  scat  of  the  Gothic  king- 
ilom  :  the  senate  and  people  were  restored  to  their 
country  ;  the  means  of  subsistence  were  liberally 
provided;  and  Totila,  in  the  robe  of  peace,  exhi- 
bited the  equestrian  games  of  the  circus.     Whilst 
he  amused  the  eyes  of  the  multitude,  four  hundred 
vessels  were  prepared   for  the  embarkation  of  his 
troops.     The  cities  of  Rhcgium  and  Tarentiiin  were 
reduced:  he  passed  into  Sicily,   the  object  of  his 
implacable  resentment ;  and  the  island  was  stripped 
of  its  gold  and  silver,  of  the  fruits  of  tlie  earth,  and 
of  an  infinite  number  of  horses,  sheep,  and  oxen. 
Sardinia  and  Corsica  obeyed  the  fortune  of  Italy; 
and  the  sea-coast  of  Greece  was  visited  by  a  fleet 
of  three  hundred  galleys."    The  Goths  were  landed 
in  Corcyra  and  the  ancient   continent  of  Epirus ; 
they  advanced  as  far  as  Nicopolis,  the  trophy  of 
Augustus,  and  Dodona,''  once  famous  by  the  oracle 
of  Jove.     In  every  step  of  his  victories,  the  wise 
barbarian  repeated  to  Justinian  his  desire  of  peace, 
applauded  the  concord  of  their  predecessors,  and 
offered  to  employ  the  Gothic  arms  in  the  service  of 
the  empire. 

Justinian  was  deaf  to  the  voice  of  preparations  of 
peace;  but  he  neglected  the  pro.secu-  S^ir;'/"'"'" 
tion  of  war  ;  and  the  indolence  of  his  *■  D.  549-551- 
temper  disappointed,  in  some  degree,  the  ob.stinaey 
of  his  passions.  From  this  salutary  slumber  the 
emperor  was  awakened  by  the  pope  Vigilius  and 
the  patrician  Cethegus,  who  appeared  before  his 
throne,  and  adjured  him  in  the  name  of  God  and 
the  people,  to  resume  the  conquest  and  deliverance 
of  Italy.  In  the  choice  of  the  generals,  caprice,  as 
well  as  judgment,  was  shown.  A  fleet  and  army 
sailed  for  the  relief  of  Sicily,  under  the  conduct  of 
Liberius ;  but  his  youth  and  want  of  experience 
were  afterwards  discovered,  and  before  he  touched 
the  shores  of  the  island  he  was  overtaken  by  his 
successor.  In  the  place  of  Liberius  the  conspirator 
Artaban  was  raised  from  a  prison  to  military  hon- 
ours;  in  the  pious  presumption,  that  gratitude 
would  animate  his  valour  and  fortify  his  allegiance. 
lUlisarius  reposed  in  the  shade  of  his  laurels,  but 
the  command  of  the  principal  army  was  reserved 
for  Gcrmanus,'=  the  emperor's  nephew,  whose  rank 
and  merit  had  been  long  depressed  by  the  jealousy 

jEneas,  of  a  single  rank  of  oars,  25  feet  in  breadth,  120  in  length,  was 
pres«-rved  entire  in  the  navalia,  near  Monte  Testaceo,  at  the  foot  u\'  the 
Aventine.  (Nardint,  Roma  Antica.  I.  vii.  c.  9.  p.  466.  Donalus,  Koma 
Aniiqua,  1.  iv.  e,  13.  p.  334.)    But  all  antiiplily  is  ignorant  of  this  relic. 

H  In  the.se  seas,  Procopius  searched  without  success  for  the  isle  of 
Calypso.  He  was  shown,  at  Pha?acia  or  Corcyra,  the  petrified  ship  of 
Ulysses:  (Odyss.  xiii.  163.)  but  he  found  it  a  recent  fabric  of  many 
stones,  dedicated  by  a  merchant  to  Jupiter  Cassius.  (I.  iv.  c.  22.)  Eus- 
tathins  had  supposed  it  to  be  the  fanciful  likeness  of  a  rock. 

b  M.  DAnville  (IMemoires  de  I'Acad.  torn,  xxxii.  p.  51.1— .^28.)  illus- 
trates the  gulf  of  Ambracia  ;  but  lie  cannot  ascertain  the  situation  of  Do- 
dona. A  country  in  sight  of  Italy  is  less  known  than  the  wilds  of  AnMTic:i. 

r  See  the  acts  of  Germanns  in  the  public  (Vaudal.  I.  ii.  c.  16,  17,  18. 
Goth.  I.  iii.  c.  31,  32.)  and  private  history,  (Anccdot.  c.  5.)  and  those  of 
his  son  Justin,  in  Agathias.  (I.  iv.  c.  I.i0,  131.)  Notwitlistanding  an 
ambiguous  expression  of  Joruandes,  frairi  suo,  Alemaiinus  has  proved 
that  he  was  the  son  of  the  emperor's  brother. 
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of  the  court.  Theodora  had  injured  him  in  the 
rights  of  a  private  citizen,  the  marriage  of  his  chil- 
dren, and  the  testament  of  his  brother  ;  and  although 
Iiis  conduct  was  pure  and  blameless,  Justinian  was 
displeased  that  he  should  be  thought  worthy  of  the 
confidence  of  the  malcontents.  The  life  of  Ger- 
manus  was  a  lesson  of  implicit  obedience  :  he  nobly 
refused  to  prostitute  his  name  and  character  in  the 
factions  of  the  circus :  the  gravity  of  his  manners 
was  tempered  by  innocent  cheerfulness  ;  and  his 
riches  were  lent  without  interest  to  indigent  or 
deserving  friends.  His  valour  had  formerly  tri- 
umphed over  the  Sclavonians  of  the  Danube  and 
the  rebels  of  Africa :  the  first  report  of  his  promo- 
tion revived  the  hopes  of  the  Italians  ;  and  he  was 
privately  assured,  that  a  crowd  of  Roman  deserters 
■would  abandon,  on  his  approach,  the  standard  of 
Totila.  His  second  marriage  with  Malasontha,  the 
grand-daughter  of  Thcodoric,  endeared  Germanus 
to  the  Goths  themselves ;  and  they  marched  with 
reluctance  against  the  father  of  a  royal  infant,  the 
last  offspring  of  the  line  of  Amali.''  A  splendid 
allowance  was  assigned  by  the  emperor  :  tlie  general 
contributed  his  private  fortune ;  his  two  sons  were 
popular  and  active;  and  he  surpassed,  in  the 
promptitude  and  success  of  his  levies,  the  expecta- 
tion of  mankind.  He  was  permitted  to  select  some 
squadrons  of  Thracian  cavalry :  the  veterans,  as 
well  as  the  youth,  of  Constantinople  and  Europe, 
engaged  their  voluntary  service  ;  and  as  far  as  the 
heart  of  Germany,  his  fame  and  liberality  attracted 
the  aid  of  the  barbarians.  The  Romans  advanced 
to  Sardica  ;  an  army  of  Sclavonians  fled  before 
their  march;  but  within  two  days  of  their  final 
departure,  the  designs  of  Germanus  were  terminated 
by  his  malady  and  death.  Yet  the  impulse  which 
he  had  given  to  the  Italian  war  still  continued  to 
act  with  energy  and  effect.  The  maritime  towns, 
Ancona,  Crotona,  Centumcellae,  resisted  the  as- 
saults of  Totila.  Sicily  was  reduced  by  the  zeal  of 
Artaban,  and  the  Gothic  navy  was  defeated  near 
the  coast  of  the  Hadriatic.  The  two  fleets  were 
almost  equal,  forty-seven  to  fifty  galleys  :  the  victory 
was  decided  by  the  knowledge  and  dexterity  of  the 
Greeks;  but  the  ships  were  so  closely  grappled, 
that  only  twelve  of  the  Goths  escaped  from  this  un- 
fortunate conflict.  They  afl'ected  to  depreciate  an 
element  in  which  they  were  unskilled,  but  their  own 
experience  confirmed  the  truth  of  a  maxim,  that 
the  master  of  the  sea  will  always  acquire  the 
dominion  of  the  land.e 

After  the  loss  of  Germanus,  the  nations  were 
provoked  to  smile,  by  the  strange  intelligence,  that 

d  Conjiincta  Anicionim  jrens  cum  Arnala  stirpcspeni  atlliiic  utriusqiie 
generis  pronlittil.  (Jornandes,  c.  60.  p.  703.)  Hi-  wrolf  at  Ravenua  be. 
loreUie  dealli  of  Totila. 

e  The  tliirtl  book  of  Procopius  is  terminated  by  the  death  of  Ger- 
manus (Add.  I.  iv.  c  23,  2J,  25,  36.) 

f  Procopius  relates  tlie  whole  series  of  this  serond  CJotbic  war  and 
the  victory  of  Narses,  (I,  iv.  c.  21.  26— .W.)  A  splendid  scene  !  Amon); 
ttie  six  subjects  of  epic  poetry  whi(rh  Tasso  revolved  in  his  mind,  he 
iiesitated  between  the  conquests  of  Italy  by  Belisarius  alut  by  Narses. 
(Hayley's  Works.  v<d.  iv.  p.  70.) 

c  The  country  of  Narses  is  unknown,  since  be  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  Pers:irmenian.  Procopius  styles  him  (Goth.  I.  ii.  c.  13.) 
Mj(ti.\imjv  xpi'i.iTcrtv  To/nnv :  Paul  A\aruefrid,  (I.  ii.  c.  3.  p.  776.) 
Chartidariasi  IMurccllilius  adds  the  name  of  Cnbiculuriils.    In  an  in. 


the  command  of  the  Roman  armies  was   character  and 
given  to  a  eunuch.     But  the  eunuch    "pedition  of 

"  the  eunuch  War- 

N arses'  is  ranked  among  the  few  who   ses, 

AD  552 

have  rescued  that  unhappy  name  from 
the  contempt  and  hatred  of  mankind.  A  feeble 
diminutive  body  concealed  the  soul  of  a  statesman 
and  a  w  arrior.  His  youth  had  been  employed  in  the 
management  of  the  loom  and  distafl",  in  the  cares  of 
the  household,  and  the  service  of  female  luxury  ; 
but  while  his  hands  were  busy,  he  secretly  exer- 
cised the  faculties  of  a  vigorous  and  discerning 
mind.  A  stranger  to  the  schools  and  the  camp,  he 
studied  in  the  palace  to  dissemble,  to  flatter,  and  to 
persuade  ;  and  as  soon  as  he  approached  the  person 
of  the  emperor,  Justinian  listened  with  surprise  and 
pleasure  to  the  manly  counsels  of  his  chamberlain 
and  private  treasurer.s  The  talents  of  Narses  were 
tried  and  improved  in  frequent  embassies ;  he  led 
an  army  into  Italy,  acquired  a  practical  knowledge 
of  the  war  and  the  country,  and  presumed  to  strive 
with  the  genius  of  Belisarius.  Twelve  years  after 
his  return,  the  eunuch  was  chosen  to  achieve  the 
conquest,  which  had  been  left  imperfect  by  the  first 
of  the  Roman  generals.  Instead  of  being  dazzled 
by  vanity  or  emulation,  he  seriously  declared,  that 
unless  he  were  armed  with  an  adequate  force,  he 
would  never  consent  to  risk  his  own  glory,  and  that 
of  his  sovereign.  Justinian  granted  to  the  favourite, 
what  he  might  have  denied  to  the  hero  :  the  Gothic 
war  was  rekindled  from  its  ashes,  and  the  prepara- 
tions were  not  unworthy  of  the  ancient  majesty  of 
the  empire.  The  key  of  the  public  treasure  was  put 
into  his  hand,  to  collect  magazines,  to  levy  soldiers, 
to  purchase  arms  and  horses,  to  discharge  the  ar- 
rears of  pay,  and  to  tempt  the  fidelity  of  the  fugi- 
tives and  deserters.  The  troops  of  Germanus  were 
still  in  arms  ;  they  halted  at  Salona  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  a  new  leader;  and  legions  of  subjects  and 
allies  were  created  by  the  well-known  liberality  of 
the  eunuch  Narses.  The  king  of  the  Lombards'" 
satisfied  or  surpassed  the  obligations  of  a  treaty,  by 
lending  two  thousand  two  hundred  of  his  bravest 
warriors,  who  were  followed  by  three  thousand  of 
their  martial  attendants.  Three  thousand  Hcruli 
fought  on  horseback  under  Philemuth,  their  native 
chief;  and  the  noble  Aratus,  who  adopted  the  man- 
ners and  discipline  of  Rome,  conducted  a  band  of 
veterans  of  the  same  nation.  Dagistheus  was  re- 
leased from  prison  to  command  the  Huns ;  and 
Kobad,  the  grandson  and  nephew  of  the  great  king, 
was  conspicuous  by  the  regal  tiara  at  the  head  of 
his  faithful  Persians,  who  had  devoted  themselves 
to  the  fortunes  of  their  prince.'     Absolute  in  the 

scription  on  the  Salarian  bridge  he  is  entitled  E\. consul,  Ex-prtepo. 
situs.  Cubiculi  Patricius.  (Ma.scou,  Hist,  of  the  Germans,  1.  xiii.  c.  25.) 
The  law  of  Tbeodosius  a;;ainst  eunuchs  was  ot)s«dcte  or  al>otishei), 
(Annotation  xx.)  but  the  foolish  prophecy  of  the  Uomaos  subsisted  iu 
full  vigour.  (Proeop.  1.  iv.  c.  21.) 

h  Paul  Waruefrid.  the  I.nmlurd.  records  with  coiuplacency  the 
succour,  service,  and  honourable  dismission  ol  his  countrymen — reipub. 
lica.  Romanai  adversus  teniulos  ntljutores  fucrant.  (I.  ii.  c.  i.  p.  774. 
edit,  (irot.)  i  am  surprised  that  Albuin,  their  martial  kiu^.  did  not 
lead  his  sul>jt.cts  iu  person. 

i  He  was,  if  not  an  impostor,  the  son  of  the  blind  Zames.  .saved  by 
compassion,  and  educateti  in  the  Ryrantinc  court  bv  the  various  motives 
of  policy,  pride,  and  generosity.  (Vrocop.  Persic,  f.  i.  c.  23.) 
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exercise  of  liis  authority,  more  absolute  in  the  aflec- 
lioii  of  his  troops,  Narses  led  a  numerous  and 
gallant  army  from  Philippopolis  to  .Saloiia,  from 
whence  he  coasted  the  eastern  side  of  the  lladriatie 
as  far  as  the  conlines  of  Italy.  His  progress  was 
checked.  The  east  eould  not  supply  vessels  capa- 
ble of  transporting  such  multitudes  of  men  and 
horses.  The  Franks,  who.  in  the  general  confusion, 
had  usurped  the  greater  part  of  the  Venetian  pro- 
vince, refused  a  free  p;issage  to  the  friends  of  the 
Lombards.  The  station  of  Verona  was  occupied  by 
Tclas,  with  the  llower  of  tlie  Gothic  forces  ;  and  that 
skilful  commander  had  "overspread  the  adjacent 
country  witli  the  fall  of  woods  and  the  inundation 
of  waters.*^  In  this  perplexity,  an  ollicer  of  expe- 
rience proposed  a  measure,  secure  by  the  appear- 
ance of  rashness  ;  that  the  Roman  army  should 
cautiously  advance  along  the  sea-shore,  while  the 
lleet  preceded  their  march,  and  successively  cast  a 
bridge  of  boats  over  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  the 
Timavus,  the  Brenta,  the  Adige,  and  the  I*o,  that 
fall  into  the  Hadriatie  to  the  north  of  Ravenna. 
Nine  days  he  reposed  in  the  city,  collected  the  frag- 
ments of  the  Italian  army,  and  marched  towards 
Rimini  to  meet  the  dehanee  of  an  insulting  enemy. 
Defeat  and  death  Tl'e  prudcncc  of  Narses  impelled 
of  Totii.1,       him  to   speedy   and  decisive  action. 

A.  D. 552.  July.    .,-.  r         ,:  .,  i      ^       ir     4.        r 

His  powers  were  the  last  ellort  ot 
the  state:  the  cost  of  each  day  accumulated  the 
enormous  account;  and  the  nations,  untrained  to 
discipline  or  fatigue,  might  be  rashly  provoked  to 
turn  their  arms  against  each  other,  or  against  their 
benefactor.  The  same  considerations  might  have 
tempered  the  ardour  of  Totila.  JJut  he  was  con- 
scious, that  the  clergy  and  people  of  Italy  aspired 
to  a  second  revolution  :  he  felt  or  suspected  the 
rapid  progress  of  treason  ;  and  he  resolved  to  risk 
the  Gothic  kingdom  on  the  chance  of  a  day,  in 
which  the  valiant  would  be  animated  by  instant 
danger,  and  the  disallected  might  be  awed  by  mu- 
tual ignorance.  In  his  march  from  Ravenna,  the 
Roman  general  chastised  the  garrison  of  Rimini, 
traversed  in  a  direct  line  the  hills  of  Urliino,  and 
re-entered  the  Flaminian  way,  nine  miles  beyond 
the  perforated  rock,  an  obstacle  of  art  and  nature 
which  might  have  stopped  or  retarded  his  progress.' 
The  Goths  were  assembled  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rome,  they  advanced  witliout  delay  to  seek  a  su- 
perior enemy,  and  the  two  armies  approached  each 
other  at  the  distance  of  one  hundred  furlongs,  be- 
tween Tagina"'  and  the  sepulchres  of  the  Gauls." 
The  haughty  message  of  Narses  was  an  offer,  not  of 

k  In  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  in  the  middle  ages,  the  whole  waste 
from  Aquileia  to  Ravenna  was  covered  wiUi  woods,  lakes,  and  morasses. 
Man  li.iB  subdued  nature,  and  the  land  has  been  cultivated,  since  the 
waters  are  confined  and  eniiMnked.  See  tile  learned  restiarches  of 
Muratori,  (Antiquitat.  Italia?  inedii  ^vi,  torn.  i.  dissert,  xxi.  p.  253, 
254.)  from  Vitruvius,  Strabo,  llerudian,  old  charters,  and  local  know, 
ledge, 

1  The  Flaminian  way,  as  it  is  corrected  from  the  Itineraries,  and  the 
best  morlern  maps,  by  IJ'Anville,  (Analyse de  I'ltalie,  p.  147—162.)  may 
l»e  thiis  stated:  ROM  K  to  Narni,.'>l  Roman  miles  ;  Terni,57;  Spoleto, 
75;  I'oliyno,  88;  Nocera,  10:j;  Cagli.  142;  Intercisa,  157;  Fossoni. 
brone,  16(1;  Fano,  176;  Pesaro,  184;  HIM  INI,  20K— about  180  English 
miles.  He  takes  no  notice  of  the  death  of  Totila;  but  Wesselin..', 
(Itinerar.  p.  614.)  exchanges,  for  the  field  of  Taginas,  the  unknown 
uppellatioD  of  Ptanias,  eight  miles  from  Nocera. 
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peace,  but  of  pardon.  The  answer  of  the  Gothic 
king  declared  his  resolution,  to  die  or  conquer. 
"  What  day,"  said  tlic  messenger,  "  will  you  fix  for 
tlic  combat;"  "The  eighth  day,"  replied  Totila: 
but  early  the  next  morning  he  attempted  to  surprise 
a  foe,  suspicious  of  deceit,  and  prepared  for  battle. 
Ten  thousand  Ilcruli  and  Lombards,  of  approved 
viiloiir  and  doubtful  faith,  were  placed  in  the  centre. 
Kach  of  the  wings  was  composed  of  eight  thousand 
Romans  ;  the  right  was  guarded  by  the  cavalry  of 
the  Huns,  the  left  was  covered  by  fifteen  hundred 
clioscn  horse,  destined,  according  to  the  emergencies 
of  action,  to  sustain  the  retreat  of  their  friends,  or  to 
encompass  the  flank  of  the  enemy.  From  his  proper 
station  at  the  head  of  the  right  wing,  the  eunuch 
rode  along  the  line,  expressing  by  his  voice  and 
countenance  the  assurance  of  victory  ;  exciting  the 
soldiers  of  the  emperor  to  punish  the  guilt  and  mad- 
ness of  a  band  of  robbers ;  and  exposing  to  their 
view  gold  chains,  collars,  and  bracelets,  the  reward.s 
of  military  virtue.  From  the  event  of  a  single  com- 
bat, they  drew  an  omen  of  success  ;  and  they  beheld 
with  pleasure  the  courage  of  fifty  archers,  who  main- 
tained a  small  eminence  against  three  successive 
attacks  of  the  Gothic  cavalry.  At  the  distance  only 
of  two  bow-shots,  the  armies  spent  the  morning  in 
dreadful  suspense,  and  the  Romans  tasted  some  ne- 
cessary food,  without  unloosening  the  cuirass  from 
their  breast,  or  the  bridle  from  their  horses.  Narses 
awaited  the  charge  ;  and  it  was  delayed  by  Totila 
till  he  had  received  his  last  succours  of  two  thou- 
sand Goths.  While  he  consumed  the  hours  in 
fruitless  treaty,  the  king  exhibited  in  a  narrow  space 
the  strength  and  agility  of  a  warrior.  His  armour 
was  enchased  with  gold  ;  his  purple  banner  floated 
with  the  wind  :  he  cast  his  lance  into  the  air ;  caught 
it  with  the  right  hand  ;  shifted  it  to  the  left ;  threw 
himself  backwards;  recovered  his  seat;  and  ma- 
naged a  fiery  steed  in  all  the  paces  and  evolutions 
of  the  equestrian  school.  As  soon  as  the  succours 
had  arrived,  he  retired  to  his  tent,  assumed  the 
dress  and  arms  of  a  private  .soldier,  and  gave  the 
signal  of  battle.  The  first  line  of  cavalry  advanced 
with  more  courage  than  discretion,  and  left  behind 
them  the  infantry  of  the  second  line.  They  were 
soon  engaged  between  the  horns  of  a  crescent,  into 
which  the  adver.se  wings  had  been  insensibly  curved, 
and  were  saluted  from  cither  side  by  the  volleys  of 
four  thousand  archers.  Tlieir  ardour,  and  even 
their  di.stress,  drove  them  forwards  to  a  clo.se  and 
unequal  conflict,  in  which  they  could  only  use  their 
lances  against  an  enemy  equally  skilled  in  all  the 

m  Taginae,  or  rather  Tadiny,  is  mentioned  by  Pliny :  but  the 
bishopric  of  that  obscure  town,  a  mile  from  Gualdo,  in  the  plain,  was 
united,  in  the  year  10117,  with  that  of  Nocera.  The  signs  of  aulic|Uily 
are  preserved  in  the  local  appellations. /-'ossa/o,  the  camp;  Ciipraia, 
Caprea;  Hiulia,  Busta  GalUirum.  See  Cluverins,  (Italia  Aotiqua, 
I.  li.  c.  6,  p.  615,  616,  617.)  Luc;is  llolstenius,  (Annotat.  ad  Clover,  p. 
85,  86.)  r.uazzesi,  (Uissertat.  p.  177—217.  a  professed  in(|Uiry,)  and  the 
maps  of  the  ecclesiastical  stale  and  the  march  of  Ancooa,  by  Le  IMaire 
and  Magirii. 

n  The  battle  was  fought  in  the  year  of  Rome  458;  and  the  consul 
Deriiis.  by  devoting  his  own  life,  a.ssured  the  triumph  of  his  country 
anil  liis  colleague  Fabius.  (T.  Liv.  x.  28,  29.)  I'rocopius  ascribes  to 
t'ainilliis  the  victory  of  tin-  Busta  Gallorunt ;  and  his  error  is  brand. 
«d  by  C'luverius  with  the  national  reproach  of  Gr;ecoruni  nugameuta. 
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instruments  of  war.  A  generous  emulation  inspired 
the  Romans  and  tlieir  barbarian  allies ;  and  Narses, 
who  calmly  viewed  and  directed  their  efl'orts,  doubt- 
ed to  whom  he  should  adjudge  the  prize  of  supe- 
rior bravery.  The  Gothic  cavalry  was  astonished 
and  disordered,  pressed  and  broken ;  and  the  line 
of  infantry,  instead  of  presenting  their  spears,  or 
opening  their  intervals,  were  trampled  under  the 
feet  of  the  Hying  horse.  Six  thousand  of  the  Goths 
were  slaughtered  without  mercy  in  the  field  of  Ta- 
gina.  Their  prince,  with  five  attendants,  was  over- 
taken by  Asbad,  of  the  race  of  the  Gepida- ;  "  Spare 
the  king  of  Italy,"  cried  a  loyal  voice,  and  Asbad 
struck  his  lance  through  the  body  of  Totila.  The 
blow  was  instantly  revenged  by  the  faithful  Goths; 
they  transported  their  dying  monarch  seven  miles 
beyond  the  scene  of  his  disgrace  ;  and  his  last  mo- 
ments were  not  imbittered  by  the  presence  of  an 
enemy.  Compassion  afforded  him  the  shelter  of  an 
obscure  tomb  ;  but  the  Romans  were  not  satisfied 
of  their  victory,  till  they  beheld  the  corpse  of  the 
Gothic  king.  His  hat,  enriched  with  gems,  and  his 
bloody  robe,  were  presented  to  Justinian  by  the 
messengers  of  triumph." 

As  soon  as  Narses  had  paid  his 
r"  mTby"  devotions  to  the  Author  of  victory,  and 
Narses.  ^j^^  blesscd  Virgin,  his  peculiar  pa- 
troness,!"  he  praised,  rewarded,  and  dismissed  the 
Lombards.  The  villages  had  been  reduced  to  ashes 
by  these  valiant  savages  ;  they  ravished  matrons 
and  virgins  on  the  altar ;  their  retreat  was  dili- 
gently watched  by  a  strong  detachment  of  regular 
forces,  who  prevented  a  repetition  of  the  like  dis- 
orders. The  victorious  eunuch  pursued  his  march 
through  Tuscany,  accepted  the  submission  of  the 
Goths,  heard  the  acclamations,  and  often  the  com- 
plaints, of  the  Italians,  and  encompassed  the  walls 
of  Rome  with  the  remainder  of  his  formidable  host. 
Round  the  wide  circumference,  Narses  assigned  to 
himself,  and  to  each  of  his  lieutenants,  a  real  or  a 
feigned  attack,  while  he  silently  marked  the  place 
of  easy  and  unguarded  entrance.  Neither  the  for- 
tifications of  Hadrian's  mole,  nor  of  the  port,  could 
long  delay  the  progress  of  the  conqueror  ;  and  .lus- 
tinian  once  more  received  the  keys  of  Rome,  which, 
under  his  reign,  had  been  five  times  taken  and  re- 
covercd.i  But  the  deliverance  of  Rome  was  the 
last  calamity  of  the  Roman  people.  The  barbarian 
allies  of  Narses  too  frequently  confounded  the  pri- 
vileges of  peace  and  war  :  the  despair  of  the  flying 
Goths  found  some  consolation  in  sanguinary  re- 
venge :  and  three  hundred  youths  of  the  noblest 
families,  who  had  been  sent  as  hostages  beyond  the 

o  Theophanes,  Chron.  p.  193.     Hist.  Miscell.  I.  xvi.  p.  103. 

P  Evafinils,  1.  iv.  c.  24.  The  inspiration  of  the  Virfiin  revealed  to 
Nareestlieday,  andtlie  word,  of  battle.  (Pan!  Diacon.  1.  ii.  c.  3.  p.  776.) 

q  Eiri  TouTov  (ia<n\nioiTov  TO  TTc^iTTToi'  tiiXw.  \q  tlic  j'car  536  bv 
Belinrius,  in  546  by  Totila,  in  5-17  by  Belisnrius,  in  549  by  Totila,  anil 
in.552  by  Narses.  'M.iltrelus  had  inadvertently  translated  sejilum  ;  n 
mistake  which  he  afterwards  retracts  ;  but  the  mischief  was  done  ;  and 
Cousin,  witii  a  train  of  French  and  Latin  readers,  have  fallen  into  the 
itnare. 

r  Compare  two  pas.«ci{jes  of  Procnpius,  (1.  iii,  c.  26.  1.  iv.  c.  24.) 
which,  with  some  collateral  hints  from  niarcelliuus  and  Jornandes, 
illustrate  the  state  of  Ihe  expiring?  senate. 

•  See,  in  the  example  of  Prusias,  as  it  is  delivered  in  the  frng^nentsof 


the  Po ; 

chosen  to  succeed 


Po,  were  inhumanly  slain  by  the  successor  of  Totila. 
The  fate  of  the  senate  suggests  an  awful  lesson  of 
the  vicissitude  of  human  aft'airs.  Of  the  senators 
whom  Totila  had  banished  from  their  country,  some 
were  rescued  by  an  officer  of  Belisarius,  and  trans- 
ported from  Campania  to  Sicily  ;  while  others  were 
too  guilty  to  confidfe  in  the  clemency  of  Justinian, 
or  too  poor  to  provide  horses  for  their  escape  to  the 
sea-shore.  Their  brethren  languished  five  years  in 
a  state  of  indigence  and  exile  :  the  victory  of  Nar- 
ses revived  their  hopes  ;  but  their  premature  return 
to  the  metropolis  was  prevented  by  the  furious 
Goths  ;  and  all  the  fortresses  of  Campania  were 
stained  with  patrician  ■■  blood.  After  a  period  of 
thirteen  centuries,  the  institution  of  Romulus  ex- 
pired ;  and  if  the  nobles  of  Rome  still  assumed  the 
titles  of  senators,  few  subsequent  traces  can  be  dis- 
covered of  a  public  council,  or  constitutional  order. 
Ascend  six  hundred  years,  and  contemplate  the 
kings  of  the  earth  soliciting  an  audience,  as  the 
slaves  or  freedmen  of  the  Roman  senate  !' 
The  Gothic  war  was  yet  alive.     The 

1  X       c    ^1  ...  ^.      J    I  J  Defeat  and  death 

bravest  oi  the  nation  retired  beyond  of  Tcias,  the  last 
and  Teias  was  unanimously  q'^"^,^"'  ""^ 
and  revenge  their  A.  D.  553. 
departed  hero.  The  new  king  imme- 
diately sent  ambassadors  to  implore,  or  rather  to 
purchase,  the  aid  of  the  Franks,  and  nobly  lavished, 
for  the  public  safety,  the  riches  which  had  been 
deposited  in  the  palace  of  Pavia.  The  residue  of 
the  royal  treasure  was  guarded  by  his  brother  Ali- 
gern  at  Cumse  in  Campania  ;  but  the  strong  castle 
which  Totila  had  fortified  was  closely  besieged  by 
the  anns  of  Narses.  From  the  Alps  to  the  foot  of 
mount  Vesuvius,  the  Gothic  king,  by  rapid  and 
secret  marches,  advanced  to  the  relief  of  his  brother, 
eluded  the  vigilance  of  the  Roman  chiefs,  and 
pitched  his  camp  on  the  banks  of  the  Sarnus  or 
Draco,'  which  flows  from  Nuceria  into  the  bay  of 
Naples.  The  river  separated  the  two  armies  ;  sixty 
days  were  consumed  in  distant  and  fruitless  com- 
bats, and  Teias  maintained  this  important  post,  till 
he  was  deserted  by  his  fleet  and  the  hope  of  sub- 
sistence. With  reluctant  steps  he  ascended  the 
Lactarian  mount,  where  the  physicians  of  Rome, 
since  the  time  of  Galen,  had  sent  their  patients  for 
the  benefit  of  the  air  and  the  milk."  But  the  Goths 
soon  embraced  a  more  generous  resolution  :  to  de- 
scend the  hill,  to  dismiss  their  horses,  and  to  die  in 
arms,  and  in  the  possession  of  freedom.  The  king 
marched  at  their  head,  bearing  in  his  right  hand  a 
lance,  and  an  ample  buckler  in  his  left :  with  the 
one  he  struck  dead  the  foremost  of  the  assailants  ; 

Polybius,  (Excerpt.  Legal,  xcvii.  p.  927,  928.)  a  curious  picture  of  a 
royal  slave. 

The  AniiKuv  of  Procopius  (GoUi.  1.  iv.  c.  35.)  is  evidently  the 
The  text  is  accused  or  altered  by  the  rash  violence  of  Cluve. 
:  (1.  iv.  c.  .1.  p.  1156.)  but  Cimillo  Pelleffriui  of  .Naples  (Discorei 
sopra  la  Caiii|Mnia  Felice,  p.  .^30.  331.)  lias  proved  from  old  records,  tint 
.as  early  .as  the  year  S22  that  river  was  called  the  Dracontio,  or  DracuD. 
cello. 

u  Oalen  (de  Method.  Mcdendi,  I.  v.  apud  Cluvcr.  I.  iv.  c.  3.  p.  1159, 
Il60.)dr>eril>ts  the  U.fty  site,  pure  air,  and  rich  niilk.of  mount  Lacta- 
niis,  «lii>-v  nudi.-Mial  beuclits  were  equally  known  and  soiijht  in  the 
time  of  Symraachus,  (1.  vi.  epist.  18.)  and  Ca.ssioilorius.  (Var.  xi.  10.) 
Nothing  is  now  left  except  the  name  of  llie  town  of  /.eltrrc. 


Sarnus. 
rius:   (1 
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with  the  other  he  reeeived  the  weapons  which  every 
haiul  was  aiiihitioiis  to  aim  a);ainst  liis  life.  After 
a  eoiiil>al  of  many  hours,  liis  left  arm  was  fatijjiied 
by  the  «eig;hl  of  twelve  javelins  which  hung  from 
his  shield.  Without  moving  from  his  ground,  or 
suspending  his  blows,  the  hero  called  aloud  on  his 
attendants  for  a  fresh  buckler,  but  in  the  moment, 
while  his  side  was  uncovered,  it  was  pierced  by  a 
mortal  dart.  He  fell;  and  his  head,  exalted  on  a 
spear,  proclaimed  to  the  nations,  that  the  Gothic 
kingdom  was  no  more.  But  the  example  of  his 
death  served  only  to  animate  the  companions  who 
had  sworn  to  perish  with  their  leader.  They  fought 
till  darkness  descended  on  the  earth.  They  reposed 
on  their  arms.  The  combat  was  renewed  with  the 
return  of  light,  and  maintained  with  unabated 
vigour  till  the  evening  of  the  .second  day.  The 
repose  of  a  second  night,  the  want  of  water,  and 
the  loss  of  tlieir  bravest  champions,  determined  the 
surviving  Goths  to  accept  the  fair  capitulation 
which  the  prudence  of  Narses  was  inclined  to  pro- 
pose. They  embraced  the  alternative  of  residing 
in  Italy,  as  the  subjects  and  .soldiers  of  Justinian, 
or  departing  with  a  portion  of  their  private  wealth, 
in  search  of  some  independent  country."  \et  the 
oath  of  lidelity  or  exile  was  alike  rejected  by  one 
thousand  Goths,  who  broke  away  before  the  treaty 
was  signed,  and  boldly  ellected  their  retreat  to  the 
w  alls  of  Pavia.  The  spirit,  as  well  as  the  situation, 
of  Aligern,  prompted  him  to  imitate  rather  than  to 
bewail  his  brother  :  a  strong  and  dexterous  archer, 
he  transpierced  with  a  single  arrow  the  armour  and 
breast  of  his  antagonist ;  and  his  military  conduct 
defended  Cuime  y  above  a  year  against  the  forces  of 
the  Romans.  Their  industry  had  scooped  the  Si- 
byl's cave  ^  into  a  prodigious  mine  ;  combustible 
materials  were  introduced  to  consume  the  tempo- 
rary props :  the  wall  and  the  gate  of  Cuma;  sunk 
into  the  cavern,  but  the  ruins  formed  a  deep  and 
inaccessible  precipice.  On  the  fragment  of  a  rock, 
Aligern  stood  alone  and  unshaken,  till  he  calmly 
surveyed  the  hopeless  condition  of  his  country,  and 
judged  it  more  honourable  to  be  the  friend  of  Nar- 
ses than  tlie  slave  of  the  Franks.  After  the  death 
of  Teias,  the  Roman  general  separated  his  troops  to 
reduce  the  cities  of  Italy  ;  Lucca  sustained  a  long 
and  vigorous  siege  ;  and  such  was  the  humanity  or 
the  prudence  of  Narses,  that  the  repeated  perfidy  of 
the  inhabitants  could  not  provoke  him  to  exact  the 
forfeit  lives  of  their  hostages.  These  hostages  were 
dismissed  in  safety  ;  and  their  grateful  zeal  at 
length  subdued  the  obstinacy  of  their  countrymen.* 

X  Buat  (torn.  xi.  p.  2,  &c.)  conveys  to  \m  favourite  Bavaria  this  rem. 
nant  of  Goths,  who  by  otliers  are  buried  in  tlie  mountains  of  Uri,  or 
restored  to  their  native  isle  of  (iothlanil.  (Maficou,  Annot.  xxi.) 

y  I  leave  Scali^er  (Animadvers.  in  Euseb.  p.  5a)  and  S;;k1inaRius  (Ex. 
crciUit.  Plinian.  p.  51,  52)  to  quarrel  about  the  origin  of  Cuma:,  the 
oldest  of  tlic  Greek  colonies  in  Italy.  (Strab.  I.  v.  p.  ,T7il.  Velleius  I*a. 
tercuhis,  I.  i.  c.  4.)  already  vacant  in  Juvenal's  time,  (Satir.  iii.)and  now 
in  ruins. 

'  A[;atbias  (1.  i.  c.  21.)  settles  the  Sibyl's  cave  under  the  walla  of 
Cnroa- :  he  acrees  with  Servius;  (ad  I.  vi.  ^neid.)  nor  can  I  perceive 
why  tlieir  opinion  should  be  rejected  by  Heyne,  the  excellent  editor  of 
Virtjil,  (torn.  ii.  p.  65(1,  651.)  In  urbc  media  secreta  relipio!  But 
Cuma-  was  not  yet  built ;  and  the  lines  (I.  vi.  90,  97.)  would  become 
ridiculous,  if  j'Ene.is  were  actually  in  a  Greek  city. 

4  There  Is  some  difTjcully  in  conncctin;j  the  thirty-fifth  chapter  of  the 


new  deluge  of   l>y  'I"-'  ''ranks 

and  Aleinaruii, 


A.  I).  553. 

Auirusl. 


Before  Lucca  had  .surrendered,  Italy  invasion  of  Italy 
was  overwhelmed  by 
barbarians.  A  feeble  youth,  the  grand- 
s(m  of  Clovis,  reigned  over  the  Austra- 
sians  or  oriental  Franks.  The  guardians  of  Theo- 
debald  entertained  with  coldness  and  reluctance 
the  magnificent  promises  of  the  Gothic  ambassadors. 
Hut  the  spirit  of  a  martial  people  outstripped  the 
timid  counsels  of  the  court :  two  brothers,  Luthaire 
and  Buccelin,'' the  dukes  of  the  Alemanni,  stood  forth 
as  the  leaders  of  the  Italian  war ;  and  seventy-five 
thousand  Germans  descended  in  the  autumn  from 
the  Rhietian  Alps  into  the  plain  of  Milan.  The 
vanguard  of  the  Roman  army  was  stationed  near 
the  Po,  under  the  conduct  of  Fulcaris,  a  bold  Heru- 
lian,  who  rashly  conceived  that  personal  bravery 
was  the  sole  duty  and  merit  of  a  commander.  As 
he  marched  without  order  or  precaution  along  the 
^^5milian  way,  an  ambuscade  of  Franks  suddenly 
arose  from  the  ampliithcatre  of  Parma :  his  troops 
were  surprised  and  routed  ;  but  their  leader  refused 
to  fly  ;  declaring,  to  the  last  moment,  that  death  was 
less  terrible  than  the  angry  countenance  of  Narses. 
The  death  of  Fulcaris,  and  the  retreat  of  the  sur- 
viving chiefs,  decided  the  fluctuating  and  rebellious 
temper  of  the  Goths ;  they  flew  to  the  standard  of 
their  deliverers,  and  admitted  them  into  the  cities 
w  hich  still  resisted  the  arms  of  the  Roman  general. 
The  conqueror  of  Italy  opened  a  free  pas.sage  to  the 
irresistible  torrent  of  barbarians.  They  passed  under 
the  walls  of  Cesena,  and  answered  by  threats  and 
reproaches  the  advice  of  Aligern,  that  the  Gothic 
treasures  could  no  longer  repay  the  labour  of  an 
invasion.  Two  thousand  Franks  were  destroyed  by 
the  skill  and  valour  of  Narses  himself,  who  sallied 
from  Rimini  at  the  head  of  three  hundred  horse,  to 
chastise  the  licentious  rapine  of  their  march.  On 
the  confines  of  Samnium,  the  two  brothers  divided 
their  forces.  With  the  right  wing,  Buccelin  assumed 
the  spoil  of  Campania,  Lucania,  and  Bruttium : 
with  the  left,  Lothaire  accepted  the  plunder  of  Apu- 
lia and  Calabria.  They  followed  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Hadriatic,  as  far  as  Rhegium 
and  Otranto,  and  the  extreme  lands  of  Italy  were 
the  term  of  their  destructive  progress.  The  Franks, 
who  were  christians  and  catholics,  contented  them- 
selves with  simple  pillage  and  occasional  murder. 
But  the  churches  which  their  piety  had  spared,  were 
stripped  by  the  .sacrilegious  hands  of  Alemanni, 
who  sacrificed  horses'  heads  to  their  native  deities 
of  the  woods  and  rivers  :<^  they  melted  or  profaned 
the  consecrated  vessels,  and  the  ruins  of  shrines  and 

fourth  bonk  of  the  Gothic  war  of  Procopius  with  the  first  book  of  the 
history  of  AF,'at)iias.  We  must  now  relinquish  a  statesman  and  soldier, 
to  attend  the  footsteps  of  a  poet  and  rhetorician,  (I.  i.  p.  II.  I.  ii.  p.  51. 
edit.  Louvre.) 

b  Amon[;  the  fabulous  exploits  of  Buccelin,  he  discomfited  and  slew 
Betisarius.  subdued  Italy  and  aicily,  &c.  See  in  tlie  historians  of 
France,  (Jregory  of  Tours,  (torn.  ii.  I.  iii.  c.  32.  p.  203.)  and  Almoin, 
(torn.  iii.  I.  ii.  deGeslis  Francnrum.c.  23.  p.  59.) 

c  Agathias  notices  their  superstition  in  a  philosophic  tone,  (1.  i.  p. 
18.)  At  Znp:,  in  Switzerland,  idolatry  still  prevailed  in  the  year  C13: 
St.  Columban  and  St.  Gall  were  the  apostles  of  that  rude  country  ; 
anil  the  latter  founded  an  hermitage,  which  has  swelled  into  an  eccle- 
siastical principality  and  a  populous  city,  the  seat  of  freedom  and 
commerce. 
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altars  were  stained  with  tlie  blood  of  the  faithful. 
Buccelin  was  actuated  by  ambition,  and  Lothaire 
by  avarice.  The  former  aspired  to  restore  the  Go- 
thic kingdom:  the  latter,  after  a  promise  to  his 
brother  of  speedy  succours,  returned  by  the  same 
road  to  deposit  his  treasure  beyond  the  Alps.  The 
strength  of  their  armies  was  already  wasted  by  the 
change  of  climate  and  contagion  of  disease  :  the 
Germans  revelled  in  the  vintage  of  Italy  ;  and  their 
own  intemperance  avenged,  in  some  degree,  the 
miseries  of  a  defenceless  people. 
Defeat  of  tlie  At  the  entrance  of  the  spring,  the 

ra"noYb;Nar*i:  imperial  troops,  who  had  guarded  the 
A.  D.  554.  cities,  assembled  to  the  number  of 
eighteen  thousand  men,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rome.  Their  winter  hours  had  not  been  consumed 
in  idleness.  By  the  command,  and  after  the  ex- 
ample, of  Narses,  they  repeated  each  day  their 
military  exercise  on  foot  and  on  horseback,  accus- 
tomed their  ear  to  obey  the  sound  of  the  trumpet, 
and  practised  the  steps  and  evolutions  of  the  Pyrrhic 
dance.  From  the  straits  of  Sicily,  Buccelin,  with 
thirty  thousand  Franks  and  Alemanni,  slowly  moved 
towards  Capua,  occupied  with  a  wooden  tower  the 
bridge  of  Casilinum,  covered  his  right  by  the 
stream  of  the  Vulturnus,  and  secured  the  rest  of  his 
encampment  by  a  rampart  of  sharp  stakes,  and  a 
circle  of  waggons,  whose  wheels  were  buried  in  the 
earth.  He  impatiently  expected  the  return  of  Lo- 
thaire ;  ignorant,  alas !  that  his  brother  could  never 
return,  and  that  the  chief  and  his  army  had  been 
swept  away  by  a  strange  disease*  on  the  banks  of 
the  lake  Benacus,  between  Trent  and  Verona.  The 
banners  of  Narses  soon  approached  the  Vulturnus, 
and  the  eyes  of  Italy  were  anxiously  fixed  on  the 
event  of  this  final  contest.  Perhaps  the  talents  of 
the  Roman  general  were  most  conspicuous  in  the 
calm  operations  which  precede  the  tumult  of  a 
battle.  His  skilful  movements  intercepted  the  sub- 
sistence of  the  barbarian,  deprived  him  of  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  bridge  and  river,  and  in  the  choice 
of  the  ground  and  moment  of  action  reduced  him 
to  comply  with  the  inclination  of  his  enemy.  On 
the  morning  of  the  important  day,  when  the  ranks 
were  already  formed,  a  servant,  for  some  trivial 
fault,  was  killed  by  his  master,  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Heruli.  The  justice  or  passion  of  Narses 
was  awakened :  he  summoned  the  ofiender  to  his 
presence,  and  without  listening  to  his  excuses,  gave 
the  signal  to  the  minister  of  death.  If  the  eruel 
master  had  not  infringed  the  laws  of  his  nation, 
this  arbitrary  execution  was  not  less  unjust  than  it 
appears  to  liave  been  imprudent.  The  Heruli  felt 
the  indignity  ;  they  halted  :  but  the  Roman  general, 
without  soothing  their  rage,  or  expecting  their 
resolution,  called  aloud,  as  the  trumpets  sounded, 

d  See  tlie  death  of  Lotliaire  in  Agathias  (I.  ii.  |>.  38.)  and  Paul  War. 
nefrid,  snrnamed  Diacoiuis,  (I.  it.  c.  3.  775.)  1  he  tireek  makes  him 
rave  and  tear  his  flesh.     He  hati  plundered  churches. 

e  Fere  Daniel  (Hist,  de  la  Milice  Fran(;oise,  torn.  i.  p.  17—21.)  lias 
exhibiled  a  fanciful  representation  of  this  Kittle,  s*tniewliat  in  the  man. 
ner  of  the  chevalier  Fulard,  the  once  famous  editor  of  I'nlybius,  who 
fashioned  to  his  own  habits  and  opinions  all  the  military  operations  of 
antiquity. 


that  unless  they  hastened  to  occupy  their  place, 
they  would  lose  the  honour  of  the  victory.  His 
troops  were  disposed*  in  a  long  front,  the  cavalry 
on  the  wings  ;  in  the  centre,  the  heavy-armed  foot ; 
the  archers  and  slingers  in  the  rear.  The  Germans 
advanced  in  a  sharp-pointed  column,  of  the  form  of 
a  triangle  or  solid  wedge.  They  pierced  the  feeble 
centre  of  Narses,  who  received  them  with  a  smile 
into  the  fatal  snare,  and  directed  his  wings  of 
cavalry  insensibly  to  wheel  on  their  flanks  and 
encompass  their  rear.  The  host  of  the  Franks  and 
Alemanni  consisted  of  infantry :  a  sword  and 
buckler  hung  by  their  side  ;  and  they  used,  as  their 
weapons  of  offence,  a  weighty  hatchet,  and  a  hooked 
javelin,  which  were  only  formidable  in  close  com- 
bat, or  at  a  short  distance.  The  flower  of  the  Roman 
archers,  on  horseback,  and  in  complete  armour, 
skirmished  without  peril  round  this  immovable 
phalanx  ;  supplied  by  active  speed  the  deficiency 
of  number;  and  aimed  their  arrows  against  a  crowd 
of  barbarians,  who,  instead  of  a  cuirass  and  helmet, 
were  covered  by  a  loose  garment  of  fur  and  linen. 
They  paused,  they  trembled,  their  ranks  were  con- 
founded, and  in  the  decisive  moment  the  Heruli, 
preferring  glory  to  revenge,  charged  with  rapid 
violence  the  head  of  the  column.  Their  leader, 
Sindbal,  and  Aligern,  the  Gothic  prince,  deserved 
the  prize  of  superior  valour;  and  their  example 
incited  the  victorious  troops  to  achieve  with  swords 
and  spears  the  destruction  of  the  enemy.  Buccelin, 
and  the  greatest  part  of  his  army,  perished  on  the 
field  of  battle,  in  the  waters  of  the  Vulturnus,  or  by 
the  hands  of  the  enraged  peasants  :  but  it  may  seem 
incredible,  that  a  victory,'  which  no  more  than  five 
of  the  Alemanni  survived,  could  be  purchased  with 
the  loss  of  fourscore  Romans.  Seven  thousand 
Goths,  the  relics  of  the  war,  defended  the  fortress 
of  Campsa  till  the  ensuing  spring  ;  and  every  mes- 
senger of  Narses  announced  the  reduction  of  the 
Italian  cities,  whose  names  were  corrupted  by  the 
ignorance  or  vanity  of  the  Greeks.^  After  the 
battle  of  Casilinum,  Narses  entered  the  capital ; 
the  arms  and  treasures  of  the  Goths,  tlie  Franks, 
and  the  Alemanni,  were  displayed;  his  soldiers, 
with  garlands  in  their  hands,  chanted  the  praises  of 
the  conqueror ;  and  Rome,  for  the  last  time,  beheld 
the  semblance  of  a  triumph. 

After  a   reign  of    sixty  years,  the   seitiemeni  of 
throne  of  the  Gothic  kings  was  filled  .     ''^'.v.    „ 

A.  D.  554 — 568. 

by  the  exarchs  of  Ravenna,  the  repre- 
sentatives in  peace  and  war  of  the  emperor  of  the 
Romans.  Their  jurisdiction  was  soon  reduced  to 
the  limits  of  a  narrow  province  :  but  Narses  him- 
self, the  first  and  most  powerful  of  the  exarchs,  ad- 
ministered above  fifteen  years  the  entire  kingdom  of 
Italy.   Like  Belisarius,  he  had  deserved  the  honours 

f  Agathias  (1.  ii.  p.  47.)  has  produced  a  Greek  epigram  of  six  lines  on 
this  victory  of  Narses,  which  is  favourably  compared  to  the  battles  of 
Marathon  and  Flattea.  The  chief  difference  is  indeed  in  their  con.sc- 
quences— so  trivial  in  the  former  instance — -so  permanent  and  glorious 
in  llip  latter. 

K  Tlie  Ut-roia  and  Krincis  of  Theophaiies  or  his  transcriber  (p.  201.) 
must  be  read  or  understood  Verona  and  lUixia, 
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of  onvy,  falmniiy,  and  (lisp;race  :  but  tlie  favourite 
euuucli  still  I'njovod  the  conlldence  of  Justinian,  or 
the  leader  of  a  victorious  army  awed  and  repressed 
the  ingratitude  of  a  timid  court.  Yet  it  was  not  by 
weak  and  niiscliievous  indulgence  that  Narses 
secured  the  attachment  of  his  troops.  Forgetful  of 
the  past,  and  regardless  of  the  future,  they  abuseil 
the  present  hour  of  prosperity  and  peace.  The 
cities  of  Italy  resounded  witli  the  noise  of  drinking 
and  dancing:  the  spoils  of  victory  were  wasted  in 
sensual  (dcasures;  and  nothing  (says  Agatliias) 
remained,  unless  to  exchange  their  shields  and  hel- 
mets for  the  soft  lute  and  the  capacious  hogshead.'' 
In  a  manly  oration,  not  unworthy  of  a  Roman  cen- 
sor, the  eunuch  reproved  these  disorderly  vices, 
■wliieli  sullied  their  fame,  and  endangered  their 
safety.  The  soldiers  blushed  and  obeyed  :  disci- 
pline was  conllrmed ;  the  fortifications  were  restored  ; 
a  iliihe  was  stationed  for  the  defence  and  military 
command  of  each  of  the  principal  cities;'  and  the 
eye  of  Narses  pervaded  the  ample  prospect  from 
Calabria  to  the  Alps.  The  remains  of  the  (Jothic 
nation  evacuated  the  country,  or  mingled  with  the 
people  ;  the  Franks,  instead  of  revenging  the  death 
of  Buceelin,  abandoned,  without  a  struggle,  their 
Italian  conquests  :  and  the  rebellious  Sindbal,  chief 
of  the  Heruli,  was  subdued,  taken,  and  hung  on  a 
lofty  gallows,  by  tlie  indexible  justice  of  the  exarch.'' 
The  civil  state  of  Italy,  after  the  agitation  of  a  long 
tempest,  was  fixed  by  a  pragmatic  sanction,  which 
the  emperor  promulgated  at  the  request  of  the  pope. 
Justinian  introduced  his  own  jurisprudence  into 
the  schools  and  tribunals  of  the  west :  he  ratified 
the  acts  of  Theodoric  and  his  immediate  successors, 
but  every  deed  was  rescinded  and  abolished,  which 
force  had  extorted,  or  fear  had  subscribed,  under 
the  usurpation  of  Totila.  A  moderate  theory  was 
framed  to  reconcile  the  rights  of  property  with  the 
safety  of  prescription,  the  claims  of  the  .state  with 
the  poverty  of  the  people,  and  the  pardon  of  oflTences 
with  the  interest  of  virtue  and  order  of  society. 
Under  the  exarchs  of  Ravenna,  Rome  was  degraded 
to  the  second  rank.  Yet  the  senators  were  gratified 
by  the  permission  of  visiting  their  estates  in  Italy, 
and  of  approaching,  without  obstacle,  tlie  throne  of 
Constantinople :  the  regulation  of  weights  and 
measures  was  delegated  to  the  pope  and  senate  ; 
and  the  salaries  of  lawyers  and  physicians,  of  ora- 
tors and  grammarians,  were  destined  to  preserve, 
or  rekindle,  the  light  of  science  in  the  ancient  capi- 
ta EXiircTO  Tap  oi^ai,  auToic  vito  a/3e^Tepia?  Tav  acvtia^  Tux^v  "O'  t" 
Kpai/tj  ati^opfw^  cuvoii  Kat  /iapfftTOv  alTofioaliai.  (Agathias,  1.  ii.  p.  48.) 
In  tlie  first  wene  of  Richard  III.  our  £rnl;;lisll  poft  has  beautifully  <*ri. 
lare«<l  on  this  idea,  for  wliich,  Iiowcver,  he  was  not  indebted  lo  the 
llyzantiiie  historian. 

i  IMalfei  has  proved,  (Verona  lllustrata,  P.  i.  1.  x.  p,  257.  2S:l )  .icaiiist 
the  eonimnn  npiriion,  that  tlie  dukes  of  Italy  were  instituted  In  tore  llie 
cnnijllest  of  the  Lombards  by  N.irs€s  himself.  In  the  Pragniatir  Sane. 
lion,  (No,  2.1  )  Justinian  restrains  thcjudices  militares. 

k  See  Pauhis  Diaconiis,  I.  iii.  c.  2.  p  776.  Menander  (in  Excerpt. 
Legal,  p.  I.'J3  )  mentions  some  risin;;s  in  Italy  by  the  Tranks,  and  The. 
opiianes  (p.  2UI.)  hints  at  some  Gothic  rebetlions. 

t  The  Pra(;malic  Sanction  of  Justinian,  which  restores  and  re;,'iilates 
the  civil  state  of  Italy,  consists  of  xxvii  articles;  it  is  dated  Anniist  J.'i, 
A.  D.  5.54  ;  is  addressed  to  Nurses,  V.  J.  Prfepositus  Saeri  Ciihieiili, 
and  to  Antiochus,  Pra?fectus  Pra-torio  Italia' ;  and  has  been  preserved 
by  Julian  Antecessor,  and  in  the  Corpus  Juris  Ctvilis,  after  tlie  novels 
and  edicts  of  Justinian,  Justin,  and  Tiberius. 


tal.  Justinian  might  dictate  benevolent  edicts,'  and 
Narses  might  second  his  wishes  by  the  restoration 
of  cities,  and  more  especially  of  churches.  But  the 
power  of  kings  is  most  eflcctual  to  destroy  :  and  the 
twenty  years  of  the  Gothic  war  had  consummated 
the  distress  and  depopulation  of  Italy.  As  early  as 
the  fourth  campaign,  under  tlie  discipline  of  Bdi- 
sarius  himself,  fifty  thousand  labourers  died  of 
hunger"'  in  the  narrow  region  of  Pieenum  ;''  and  a 
strict  interpretation  of  the  evidence  of  Procopius 
would  swell  the  loss  of  Italy  above  the  total  sum  of 
her  present  inhabitants." 
I  desire  to  believe,  but  I  dare  not   .      . 

.  Invasion  of  the 

afiinn,  that    Belisarius   sincerely    re-      Bulgarians, 
joiccd  in  the  triumph  of  Narses.     Y'et  '    ■*■ 

the  consciousness  of  his  own  exploits  might  tcEich 
him  lo  esteem  without  jealousy  the  merit  of  a  rival ; 
and  the  rcpo.se  of  the  aged  warrior  was  crowned  by 
a  last  victory  which  saved  the  emperor  and  the 
capital.  The  barbarians,  who  annually  visited  the 
provinces  of  Europe, were  less  discouraged  by  some 
accidental  defeats,  than  they  were  excited  by  the 
double  hope  of  spoil  and  of  subsidy.  In  the  thirty- 
second  winter  of  Justinian's  reign,  the  Danube  was 
deeply  frozen  :  Zabergan  led  the  cavalry  of  the 
Bulgarians,  and  his  standard  was  followed  by  a 
promiscuous  multitude  of  Sclavonians.  The  savage 
chief  passed,  without  opposition,  the  river  and  the 
mountain,  spread  his  troops  over  Macedonia  and 
Thrace,  and  advanced  with  no  more  than  seven 
thousand  horse  to  the  long  wall,  which  should  have 
defended  the  territory  of  Constantinople.  But  the 
works  of  man  are  impotent  against  the  assaults  of 
nature  :  a  recent  earthquake  had  shaken  the  founda- 
tions of  the  wall ;  and  the  forces  of  the  empire  were 
employed  on  the  distant  frontiers  of  Italy,  Africa, 
and  Persia.  The  seven  schools,'  or  companies  of 
the  guards  or  domestic  troops,  had  been  augmented 
to  the  number  of  five  thousand  five  hundred  men, 
whose  ordinary  station  was  in  the  peaceful  cities  of 
Asia.  But  the  places  of  the  brave  Armenians  were 
insensibly  supplied  by  lazy  citizens,  who  purchased 
an  exemption  from  the  duties  of  civil  life,  without 
being  exposed  to  the  dangers  of  military  service. 
Of  such  soldiers,  few  could  be  tempted  to  sally 
from  the  gates;  and  none  could  be  persuaded  to 
remain  in  the  field,  unless  they  wanted  strength 
and  speed  to  escape  from  the  Bulgarians.  The 
report  of  the  fugitives  exaggerated  the  numbers 
and  fierceness  of  an  enemy,  who  had  polluted  holy 

m  A  still  greater  number  was  consumed  by  famine  in  the  southern 
provinces,  without  (esTot)  the  Ionian  Gulf.  Acorns  were  used  in  the 
place  of  bread.  Procopius  had  seen  a  deserted  or|ihan  suckled  by  a 
slie.goat.  Seventeen  pas,sengers  were  lodged,  murdered,  and  eaten,  by 
two  women,  who  were  delected  and  slain  by  the  eighteenth,  &c. 

n  Qiiinta  regio  Piceni  est;  quondam  uberrima  niullitiidinis,  ccelx 
milha  Pieentiiim  in  fidem  P.  R.  venere.  (Pliii.  Hist.  Natur.  iii.  la.) 
In  tlie  lime  of  Vespasian,  this  ancient  population  was  already  di- 
mini^hefl. 

o  Perhaps  fifteen  or  sixteen  millions.  Procopius  (Aneedot.  c.  18.) 
computes  that  Africa  lost  five  millions,  that  Italy  was  thrice  as  exten. 
sive,  and  lliat  the  depopulation  was  in  a  larger  proportion.  Hut  his 
reckoning  is  inflamed  by  passion,  and  clouded  with  utieerlainty. 

P  In  the  decay  of  these  military  schools,  the  salire  of  Procopius 
(Aneedot.  c.  24,  Aleman.  p.  102,  103.)  is  confirmed  and  illustrateu  by 
Agalhias,  (I.  v.  p.  159.)  who  caunot  be  rejected  as  a  hostile  witness. 
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vir"ins,  and  abandoned  new-bom  infants  to  the  dogs 
and  vultures  ;  a  crowd  of  rustics,  imploring  food 
and  protection,  increased  the  consternation  of  the 
city,  and  the  tents  of  Zabergan  were  pitched  at  the 
distance  of  twenty  miles,"'  on  the  banks  of  a  small 
river,  which  encircles  Melantbias,  and  afterwards 
falls  into  the  Propontis.'  Justinian  trembled  :  and 
those  who  had  only  seen  the  emperor  in  his  old  age, 
were  pleased  to  suppose,  that  he  had  lost  the  alacrity 
and  vigour  of  his  youth.  By  his  command,  the 
vessels  of  gold  and  silver  were  removed  from  the 
churches  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  even  the  sub- 
nrbs,  of  Constantinople :  the  ramparts  were  lined 
with  trembling  spectators :  the  golden  gate  was 
crowded  with  useless  generals  and  tribunes,  and 
the  senate  shared  the  fatigues  and  the  apprehen- 
sions of  the  populace. 

Last  victory  of  ^"*  ^^^  ^^f^^  °*"  ""^  pnnce  and  peo- 
Beliarius.  pie  were  directed  to  a  feeble  veteran, 
who  was  compelled  by  the  public  danger  to  resume 
the  armour  in  which  he  had  entered  Carthage  and 
defended  Rome.  The  horses  of  the  royal  stables, 
of  private  citizens,  and  even  of  the  circus,  were 
hastily  collected  ;  the  emulation  of  the  old  and 
young  was  roused  by  the  name  of  Belisarius,  and 
his  first  encampment  was  in  the  presence  of  a  vic- 
torious enemy.  His  prudence,  and  the  labour  of 
the  friendly  peasants,  secured,  with  a  ditch  and 
rampart,  the  repose  of  the  night:  innumerable  fires, 
and  clouds  of  dust,  were  artfully  contrived  to  mag- 
nify the  opinion  of  his  strength :  his  soldiers  sud- 
denly passed  from  despondency  to  presumption  ; 
and,  while  ten  thousand  voices  demanded  the  battle, 
Belisarius  dissembled  his  knowledge,  that  in  the 
hour  of  trial  he  must  depend  on  the  firmness  of  three 
hundred  veterans.  The  next  morning  the  Bulga- 
rian cavalry  advanced  to  the  charge.  But  they 
heard  the  shouts  of  multitudes,  they  beheld  the 
arms  and  discipline  of  the  front ;  they  were  assault- 
ed on  the  flanks  by  two  ambuscades  which  rose 
from  the  woods  ;  their  foremost  warriors  fell  by  the 
hand  of  the  aged  hero  and  his  guards ;  and  the 
swiftness  of  their  evolutions  was  rendered  useless 
by  the  close  attack  and  rapid  pursuit  of  the  Ro- 
mans. In  this  action  (so  speedy  w;is  their  flight) 
the  Bulgarians  lost  only  four  hundred  horse;  but 
Constantinople  was  saved  ;  and  Zabergan,  who  felt 
the  hand  of  a  master,  w  ithdrew  to  a  respectful  dis- 
tance. I5ut  his  friends  were  numerous  in  the  coun- 
cils of  the  emperor,  and  Belisarius  obeyed  with 
reluctance  the  commands  of  envy  and  Justinian, 
which  forbade  him  to  achieve  the  deliverance  of  his 
country.  On  his  return  to  the  city,  the  people,  still 
conscious  of  their  danger,  accompanied  his  triumph 
with  acclamations  of  joy  and  gratitude,  which  were 

q  Tile  difitance  from  Constantinople  to  Melanthias,  VilU  Cfl^snriana, 
(Ammian.  Marcelhn.  xxx.  II.)  is  variously  tixed  at  10-2  or  140  stadia, 
(Snidas,  torn.  ii.  p.  322,  523.  Aijathias,  I.  v.  p.  158.)  or  xviii  or  xix 
milfs.  (Iliiirraria,  p.  138.  230.  323.  ,1.12.  and  Wcsseliiic's  Observations  ) 
The  first  xii  miles,  as  far  as  Khe^itlm,  were  paved  by  Justinian,  who 
built  a  bridge  over  a  morass  or  gullet  between  a  lake  and  the  sea.  (Pro. 
cop.  de  Edif.  I.  iv.  c.  8.) 

r  The  Atyras.  {Fomjmn.  Mela,  I.  ii.  c.  2.  p.  169.  edit.  Voss.)  At  the 
river's  month,  a  town  or  castle  of  the  same  name  was  fortified  by  Jus. 
tinian.  (Procop.  dc  Edif.  I.  iv.  c.  2.    Itinerar.  p.  .570.  and  Wesseling.) 


imputed  as  a  crime  to  the  victorious  general.  But 
when  he  entered  the  palace,  the  courtiers  were 
silent,  and  the  emperor,  after  a  cold  and  thankless 
embrace,  dismissed  him  to  mingle  %vith  the  train  of 
slaves.  Yet  so  deep  was  the  impression  of  his  glory 
on  the  minds  of  men,  that  Justinian,  in  the  seventy- 
seventh  year  of  his  age,  was  encouraged  to  advance 
near  forty  miles  from  the  capital,  and  to  inspect  in 
person  the  restoration  of  the  long  wall.  The  Bul- 
garians wasted  the  summer  in  the  plains  of  Thrace  ; 
but  they  were  inclined  to  peace  by  the  failure  of 
their  rash  attempts  on  Greece  and  the  Chersonesus. 
A  menace  of  killing  their  prisoners  quickened  the 
payment  of  heavy  ransoms ;  and  the  departure  of 
Zabergan  was  hastened  by  the  report,  that  double- 
prowed  vessels  were  built  on  the  Danube  to  inter- 
cept his  passage.  The  danger  was  soon  forgotten  ; 
and  a  vain  question,  whether  their  sovereign  had 
shown  more  wisdom  or  weakness,  amused  the  idle- 
ness of  the  city.' 

About  two  years  after  the  last  vie-   „. 

-  ,  His  disgrace  and 

tory  of  Belisarius,  the  emperor  return-  death, 

ed  from  a  Thracian  journey  of  health,  '  ^  ' 

or  business,  or  devotion.  Justinian  was  afflicted  by 
a  pain  in  his  head  ;  and  his  private  entry  counte- 
nanced the  rumour  of  his  death.  Before  the  third 
hour  of  the  day,  the  bakers'  shops  were  plundered  of 
their  bread,  the  houses  were  shut,  and  every  citizen, 
with  hope  or  terror,  prepared  for  the  impending 
tumult.  The  senators  themselves,  fearful  and  sus- 
picious, were  convened  at  the  ninth  hour ;  and  the 
pricfect  received  their  commands  to  visit  every 
quarter  of  the  city,  and  proclaim  a  general  illumi- 
nation for  the  recovery  of  the  emperor's  health. 
The  ferment  subsided  ;  but  every  accident  betrayed 
the  impotence  of  the  government,  and  the  factious 
temper  of  the  people  :  the  guards  were  disposed  to 
mutiny  as  often  as  their  quarters  were  changed,  or 
their  pay  was  withheld  :  the  frequent  calamities  of 
fires  and  earthquakes  aft'orded  the  opportunities  of 
disorder  ;  the  disputes  of  the  blues  and  greens,  of 
the  orthodox  and  heretics,  degenerated  into  bloody 
battles  ;  and,  in  the  presence  of  the  Persian  ambas- 
sador, Justinian  blushed  for  himself  and  for  his 
subjects.  Capricious  pardon  and  arbitrary  punish- 
ment imbittercd  the  irksomeness  and  discontent  of 
a  long  reign :  a  conspiracy  was  fornietl  in  the 
palace ;  and,  unless  we  are  deceived  by  the  names 
of  Marcellus  and  Sergius,  the  most  virtuous  and  the 
most  profligate  of  the  courtiers  were  associated  in 
the  same  designs.  They  had  fixed  the  time  of  the 
execution  ;  their  rank  gave  them  access  to  the  royal 
banquet ;  and  their  black  slaves '  were  stationed  in 
the  vestibule  and  porticoes,  to  announce  the  death 
of  the  tyrant,  and  to  excite  a  sedition  in  the  capital. 

B  The  Bulj^arian  war,  and  the  last  victory  of  Belisarius,  are  itnper- 
fectly  represented  in  the  prolix  declamation  of  Asatliias.  (1.  5.  p. 
154- I7J.)  and  the  dry  Chronicle  of  TlieopllaneS,  (p.  Il>",  198.) 

t  li<V>i'v.  Tliey  could  scarcely  be  real  Irntians;  and  the  .iCihiopiins, 
sometimes  known  by  that  name,  were  never  nwd  by  the  aucieats  is 
guards  or  followers:  they  were  the  tridin^',  though  costly,  objects  of 
female  royal  luxury.  (Tercnt.  Eunuch,  act.  i.  scene  ii.  Stieton.  in 
August,  c' 83.  with  a  good  note  of  Cosaubon,  in  Caligula,  c.  57.) 
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Bat  the  indiscretion  of  an  accomplice  saved  the 
poor  remnant  of  the  days  of  Justinian.  The  con- 
.spirators  were  detected  and  seized,  with  daggers 
hidden  under  their  garments:  Marcellus  died  by  his 
own  liand.  and  Sergius  was  dragged  from  the  sanc- 
tuary." Pressed  by  remorse,  or  tempted  hy  the 
hopes  of  safety,  he  accused  two  otlicers  of  the  hoiise- 
liold  of  Belisarius  ;  and  torture  forced  them  to  de- 
clare that  they  had  acted  according  to  the  secret 
instructions  of  their  patron."  Posterity  will  not 
hastily  believe  that  a  hero  who,  in  the  vigour  of 
life,  had  disdained  the  fairest  oilers  of  ambition  and 
revenge,  should  stoop  to  the  murder  of  his  prince, 
whom  he  could  not  long  expect  to  survive.  His 
followers  were  impatient  to  tly  ;  but  flight  must 
have  been  supported  by  rebellion,  and  he  had  lived 

A  D  56.1.  enough  for  nature  and  for  glory.  Be- 
Oec.5.  lisarius  appeared  before  the  council 
with  less  fear  than  indignation  :  after  forty  years' 
ser>'ice,  the  emperor  had  prejudged  his  guilt;  and 
injustice  was  sanctifled  by  the  presence  and  autho- 
rity of  the  patriarch.  The  life  of  Belisarius  was 
graciously  spared  ;  but  his  fortunes  were  sequester- 
ed, and,  from  December  to  July,  he  was  guarded 

A  D  564       as  a  prisoner  in  his  own  palace.     At 
July  19.       length  his  innocence  was  acknowledg- 
ed ;  his  freedom  and   honours  were  restored ;  and 

A  D  565.      death,  which  might  be   hastened  by 

March  13.  resentment  and  grief,  removed  him 
from  the  world  about  eight  months  after  his  deliver- 
ance. The  name  of  Belisarius  can  never  die;  but 
instead  of  the  funeral,  the  monuments,  the  statues, 
so  justly  due  to  his  memory,  I  only  read,  that  his 
treasures,  the  spoils  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals, 
were  immediately  confiscated  by  the  emperor. 
Some  decent  portion  was  reserved,  however,  for  the 
use  of  his  « idow  ;  and  as  Antonina  had  much  to 
repent,  she  devoted  the  last  remains  of  her  life  and 
fortane  to  the  foundation  of  a  convent.  Such  is  the 
simple  and  genuine  narrative  of  the  fall  of  Belisa- 
rius and  the  ingratitude  of  Justinian.''  That  he  was 
deprived  of  his  eyes,  and  reduced  by  envy  to  beg 
his  bread,  "  Give  a  penny  to  Belisarius  the  general!" 
is  a  fiction  of  later  times, '  which  has  obtained 
credit,  or  rather  favour,  as  a  strange  example  of  the 
vicissitudes  of  fortune.* 

Dcaili  and  rhauc-  If  the  cmpcror  could  rcjoicc  in  the 
'"A^ultrs.""'   <l<^at''   of   Belisarius,  he  enjoyed  the 

Nov.  14.       ijase  satisfaction  only  eight  months, 

u  The  Sergius  (Vandal.  1.  ii.c.  21.22.  Anecdot.  c.  5.)  and  Marcellus 
(Goth.  I.  ill.  c.  32.)  are  roeutiooed  by  Procopius.  See  Theoplianes,  p. 
197.  201. 

X  Alemanniis  (p.  3.)  quotes  an  old  By/antine  MS.  which  has  been 
printtd  ill  the  Imperium  Orientale  of  Bandiiri. 

>■  Of  thf  distirace  and  restoration  of  Ilelisarilis,  the  genuine  original 
record  is  pres*'rved  in  the  fragment  of  John  Malala,  (torn  ii.  p.  234— 24.3) 
and  the  exact  Clironicle  of  'riieophaiies,  (p.  194-204.)  Cedrenus 
(Coiii|Knd.  p.  387,  388.)  and  Zonaris  (toni.  ii.  I.  xiv.  p.  69.)  seem  to 
liefilate  hetween  the  oUvilete  truth  and  the  growjn;;  falsehood. 

I  The  source  of  this  idle  faille  may  be  derived  from  a  miscellaneous 
work  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  Cliiliads  of  John  Tzctzes,  a  monk. 
fB.uiil.  I.VIO.  ad  caicem  Lycophront.  Colon.  Allobrog.  1614.  in  Corp. 
Poet.  Graec.)  He  relates  the  blindness  and  lieggnry  of  Belisarius  in  ten 
vulgar  or  polilical  verses.  (Chiliad  iii.  No.  88.  338—348.  m  Corp. 
Poet.  Grxc.  loin.  ii.  p.  311.) 

ExiTdi^a  (f  \ivuf  KpaTuv  efloa  rt/j  fitXtif) 
IlcXitfapi^  O0o\oi/  6o7e  Tijt  ^finrriXarrJ 
Ov  Twxn  l^fv  e5ofa«7((,  aiTorv^\ot  d'o  ^0ovnt. 
This  moral  or  romantic  talc  was  imported  into  Italy  with  the  Ijii. 


the  last  period  of  a  reign  of  thirty-eight,  and  a  life 
of  eighty-three,  years.  It  would  be  dillicult  to  trace 
the  character  of  a  prince  who  is  not  the  most  con- 
spicuous object  of  his  own  times :  but  the  con- 
fessions of  an  enemy  may  be  received  as  the  .safest 
evidence  of  his  virtues.  The  resemblance  of  Jus- 
tinian to  the  bust  of  Domitian,  is  maliciously 
urged  ;'■  with  the  acknowledgment,  however,  of  a 
well-proportioned  figure,  a  ruddy  complexion,  and 
a  pleasing  countenance.  The  emperor  was  easy  of 
access,  patient  of  hearing,  courteous  and  affable  in 
discourse,  and  a  master  of  the  angry  passions,  which 
rage  wilh  such  destructive  violence  in  the  breast  of 
a  despot.  Proeopius  praises  his  temper  to  reproach 
hini  with  calm  and  deliberate  cruelty  :  but  in  the 
conspiracies  which  attacked  his  authority  and  per- 
son, a  more  candid  judge  will  approve  the  justice, 
or  admire  the  clemency,  of  Justinian.  He  excelled 
in  the  private  virtues  of  chastity  and  temperance  : 
hut  the  impartial  love  of  beauty  would  have  been 
less  mischievous  than  his  conjugal  tenderness  for 
Theodora  ;  and  his  abstemious  diet  was  regulated, 
not  by  the  prudence  of  a  philosopher,  but  the  super- 
stition of  a  monk.  His  repasts  were  short  and 
frugal  :  on  solemn  fasts,  he  contented  himself  with 
water  and  vegetables ;  and  such  was  his  strength, 
as  well  as  fervour,  that  he  frequently  passed  two 
days,  and  as  many  nights,  without  tasting  any 
food.  The  measure  of  his  sleep  was  not  less  rigor- 
ous :  after  the  repose  of  a  single  hour,  the  body 
was  awakened  by  the  soul,  and,  to  the  astonishment 
of  his  chamberlain,  Justinian  walked  or  studied  till 
the  morning  light.  Such  restless  application  pro- 
longed his  time  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge" 
and  the  despatch  of  business  ;  and  he  might  serious- 
ly deserve  the  reproach  of  confounding,  by  minute 
and  preposterous  diligence,  the  general  order  of  his 
administration.  The  emperor  professed  himself  a 
musician  and  architect,  a  poet  and  philosopher,  a 
lawyer  and  theologian ;  and  if  he  failed  in  the  en- 
terprise of  reconciling  the  christian  sects,  the  review 
of  the  Roman  jurisprudence  is  a  noble  monument 
of  his  spirit  and  industry.  In  the  government  of 
the  empire,  he  was  less  wise  or  less  successful:  the 
age  was  unfortunate  ;  the  people  were  oppressed  and 
discontented  ;  Theodora  abused  her  power  ;  a  suc- 
cession of  bad  ministers  disgraced  his  judgment; 
and  Justinian  was  neither  beloved  in  his  life,  nor 
regretted  at  his  death.     The  love  of  fame  was  deep- 

guagc  and  manuscripts  of  Greece;  repeated  before  the  end  of  the  (if- 
tcentli  century  by  Crinitus,  Pontanus,  and  Volaterranus  ;  attacked  by 
Aiciat,  for  the  honour  of  the  law  ;  and  defended  bv  Baronius,  (A.  D. 
4r,l.  \o.  2.  &c.)  for  the  honour  of  the  church.  \et  Tzelzes  himself 
had  read  in  other  chronicles,  that  Belisarius  did  not  lose  his  sight,  and 
that  he  recovered  his  fame  and  fortunes. 

•I  The  statue  in  the  villa  Borghese  at  Rome,  in  a  silting  posture,  with 
an  open  hand,  which  is  vulgarly  given  to  Belisarius.  niay  be  ascribed 
with  more  dignity  to  Augustus  in  the  act  of  propitiating  Nemesis. 
(Wiiiekelman.  Hist,  de  I'Arl,  torn.  iii.  p.  266  )  Ex  noelurno  visn  etiam 
stipem,  (juotannis,  die  certo,  emendicabat  a  populo,  cavam  manum 
asM:»  porrigeulibus  pra'beos.  (Suelon.  in  .August,  c.  91.  with  au  ex- 
cellent note  of  CasaulMni.) 

b  The  rubor  of  Domitian  is  stigmatized,  quaintly  enough,  hy  the 
pen  of  Tacitus;  (in  Vil.  Agricol.  c.  45.)  and  lias  been  likewise  noticed 
bv  the  younger  Pliny  (Panegyr.  c.  48.)  and  Sneloiiius,  (in  Domitian, 
c'  18.  and  Casaulion  ad  locum.)  Proeopius  (Aneidol,  c.  8.)  foolishly, 
believes  that  only  one  bust  of  I)oniitiau  had  reached  the  sixth  cen- 
turv. 

< "  The  studici  and  science  of  Jiistiniao  are  attested  by  the  confession* 
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ly  implanted  in  his  breast,  but  he  condescended  to 
the  poor  ambition  of  titles,  honours,  and  contempo- 
rary praise  ;  and  while  he  laboured  to  fix  the  ad- 
miration, he  forfeited  the  esteem  and  affection,  of 
the  Romans.  The  design  of  the  African  and 
Italian  wars  was  boldly  conceived  and  executed  : 
and  his  penetration  discovered  the  talents  of  Beli- 
sarius  in  the  camp,  and  of  Narses  in  the  palace. 
But  the  name  of  the  emperor  is  eclipsed  by  the 
names  of  his  victorious  generals ;  and  Belisarius 
still  lives,  to  upbraid  the  envy  and  ingratitude 
of  his  sovereign.  The  partial  favour  of  mankind 
applauds  the  genius  of  a  conqueror,  who  leads 
and  directs  his  subjects  in  the  exercise  of  arms. 
The  characters  of  Philip  the  second  and  of  Justi- 
nian are  distinguished  by  the  cold  ambition 
which  delights  in  war,  and  declines  the  dangers  of 
the  field.  Yet  a  colossal  statue  of  bronze  repre- 
sented the  emperor  on  horseback,  preparing  to 
march  against  the  Persians  in  the  habit  and  armour 
of  Achilles.  In  the  great  square  before  the  church 
of  St.  Sophia,  this  monument  was  raised  on  a  brass 
column  and  a  stone  pedestal  of  seven  steps  ;  and 
the  pillar  of  Theodosius,  which  weighed  seven  thou- 
sand four  hundred  pounds  of  silver,  was  removed 
from  the  same  place  by  the  avarice  and  vanity  of 
Justinian.  Future  princes  were  more  just  or  indul- 
gent to  his  memory  ;  the  elder  Andronieus,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  repaired  and 
beautified  his  equestrian  statue  :  since  the  fall  of 
the  empire,  it  has  been  melted  into  cannon  by  the 
victorious  Turks.'' 

I  shall  conclude  this  chapter  with  the  comets,  the 
earthquakes,  and  the  plague,  which  astonished  or 
afflicted  the  age  of  Justinian. 

Comets,  I.  In  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign,  and 

A.  D.  53I-5.TO.  i„  jijg  mo„th  of  September,  a  comet"^ 
was  seen  during  twenty  days  in  the  western  quar- 
ter of  the  heavens,  and  which  shot  its  rays  into  the 
north.  Eight  years  afterwards,  while  the  sun  was  in 
Capricorn,  another  comet  appeared  to  follow  in  the 
Sagittary  :  the  size  was  gradually  increasing  ;  the 
head  was  in  the  east,  the  tail  in  the  west,  and  it  re- 
mained visible  about  forty  days.  The  nations,  who 
gazed  with  astonishment,  expected  wars  and  calami- 
ties from  their  baleful  influence ;  and  these  expecta- 
tions were  abundantly  fulfilled.  The  astronomers  dis- 
sembled their  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  these  blazing 
stars,  which  they  affected  to  represent  as  the  floating 
meteors  of  the  air  ;  and  few  among  them  embraced 

(Anecdot.  c.  8.  13.)  still  raore  than  by  the  praises  (Gothic.  I.  iii.  c.  31. 
de  Edifie.  1.  i.  Proem,  o.  7.)  of  Prncopitis.  CoiisiiU  the  copious  index 
of  Alemannus,  and  read  the  life  of  Justinian  by  Ludewij;.  {p.  135 — 142.) 

d  See  it)  the  C.  P.  Oiristiana  of  DucaiiKe.  (I.  i.  c.  24.  No.  1.)  a  chain 
of  original  testimonies,  from  Procopius  in  tlie  sixth,  to  Gyllius  in  the 
sixteenth,  century. 

e  The  first  comet  is  mentioned  by  .John  Malala  (torn.  ii.  p.  190. 
219.)  and  Theophanes ;  (p.  154  )  the  .second  by  Procopius.  (Persic.  1. 
it.  c.  4.)  ^'et  I  strongly  suspect  their  identity.  The  paleness  of 
the  sun  (Vandal.  I.  ii.  c.  14.)  is  applied  by  Theophanes  (p.  158.)  to  a 
different  year. 

f  S(;neca's  seventh  book  of  Natural  dueslions  displays,  in  the  theory 
of  comeLs,  a  philosophic  mind.  \'pt  should  we  not  too  candidly  con- 
found a  vayne  prediction,  a  veniet  tempos,  Jitc.  with  the  merit  of  real 
di.scoveries. 

It  Astroiioraers  m.iv  stndv  Newton  and  Halley.  I  draw  luv  liurable 
science  from  the  article  Cometh,  iu  the  Freucli  Encydopeilie  by  M 
d'Alembert.  j      •■  j 


the  simple  notion  of  Seneca  and  the  Chaldeans, 
that  they  are  only  planets  of  a  longer  period, 
and  more  eccentric  motion.'  Time  and  science 
have  justified  the  conjectures  and  predictions  of  the 
Roman  sage  :  the  telescope  has  opened  new  worlds 
to  the  eyes  of  astronomers  ;  g  and,  in  the  narrow 
space  of  history  and  fable,  one  and  the  same  comet 
is  already  found  to  have  revisited  the  earth  in  seven 
equal  revolutions  of  five  hundred  and  seventy-five 
years.  The^rst,''  which  ascends  beyond  the  chris- 
tian aera  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven  years,  is  coeval  with  Ogyges  the  father  of 
Grecian  antiquity.  And  this  appearance  explains 
the  tradition  which  Varro  has  preserved,  that  under 
his  reign  the  planet  Venus  changed  her  colour,  size, 
figure,  and  course ;  a  prodigy  without  example 
either  in  past  or  succeeding  ages.'  The  second  visit, 
in  the  year  eleven  hundred  and  ninety-three,  is 
darkly  implied  in  the  fable  of  Electra  the  seventh  of 
the  Pleiads,  who  have  been  reduced  to  six  since  the 
time  of  the  Trojan  war.  That  nymph,  the  wife  of 
Dardanus,  was  unable  to  support  the  ruin  of  her 
country :  she  abandoned  the  dances  of  her  sister 
orbs,  fled  from  the  zodiac  to  the  north  pole,  and 
obtained,  from  her  dishevelled  locks,  the  name  of 
the  comet.  The  third  period  expires  in  the  year  six 
hundred  and  eighteen,  a  date  that  exactly  agrees 
with  the  tremendous  comet  of  the  Sibyl,  and  per- 
haps of  Pliny,  which  arose  in  the  west  two  genera- 
tions before  the  reign  of  Cyrus.  T\\t  fourth  appa- 
rition, forty-four  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  is 
of  all  others  the  most  splendid  and  important.  After 
the  death  of  Ca-sar,  a  long-haired  star  was  conspi- 
cuous to  Rome  and  to  the  nations,  during  the  games 
which  were  exhibited  by  young  Oclavian,  in  honour 
of  Venus  and  his  uncle.  The  vulgar  opinion,  that 
it  conveyed  to  heaven  the  divine  soul  of  the  dictator, 
was  cherished  and  consecrated  by  the  piety  of  a 
statesman  :  while  his  secret  superstition  referred  the 
comet  to  the  glory  of  his  own  times.it  The  fifth  visit 
has  been  already  ascribed  to  the  fifth  year  of  Justi- 
nian, which  coincides  with  the  five  hundred  and 
thirty-first  of  the  christian  a"ra.  And  it  may  deserve 
notice,  that  in  this,  as  in  the  preceding  instance, 
the  comet  was  followed,  though  at  a  longer  interval, 
by  a  remarkable  paleness  of  the  sun.  The  sixth 
return,  in  the  year  eleven  hundred  and  six,  is  re- 
corded by  the  chronicles  of  Europe  and  China  ;  and 
in  the  first  fervour  of  the  crusades,  the  christians 
and  the  Mahometans  might  surmise,  with  equal 

h  Winston,  the  hone.st.  pious,  visionary  Whiston,  had  fancied,  for 
the  tera  of  Noah's  tlood,  (2242  years  before  Christ,)  a  prior  apparition  of 
the  .same  comet  which  drowned  the  earth  with  its  tail. 

i  A  Dissertation  of  Freret  (Memoires  de  r.Xcatleiiiie  des  Inscriptions, 
tom.  X.  p.  ,357 — 377)  aflbrds  a  happy  union  of  pliilo.*ophv  and  eru- 
dition. The  pha'iiomenon  in  the  time  of  Ojjyues  was  preserved  by  Varro, 
Spud  Au^ustiii.  de  Civitate  Dei,  xxi.  8.)  who  quotes  Castor.'Dioo  of 
aples,  and  Adrastus  of  Cyzicus— nobiles  mathem.ilici.  The  two  sub. 
seriuent  periods  are  preserved  by  the  Greek  mythologists  and  the  spu. 
rious  books  of  Sibylline  verses. 

k  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  ii.  23.)  has  transcribed  the  original  memorial  of 
Augustus.  Mairau,  in  his  mtKSt  ingenious  letters  to  the  P.  Parennin, 
missionary  in  China,  removes  the  games  and  the  comet  of  Septemlwr, 
from  the  year  44  to  the  year  43,  tjefore  the  christian  n'ra ;  l>ut  I  am 
not  totally  subdued  by  the  criticism  of  tlie  astronomer.  (Opuscules,  p. 
275-351.') 
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reason,  that  it  portended  the  destruction  of  the 
inlidels.  The  seventh  phenomenon,  of  onetliousand 
six  hundred  and  eij;hty,  was  presented  to  the  eyes 
of  an  cnlislitened  age.'  The  philosophy  of  Baylc 
dispelled  a  prejudice  which  Milton's  muse  had  so 
recently  adorned,  that  the  comet  "  from  its  horrid 
air  .shakes  pestilence  and  war.''"'  lt.s  road  in  the 
heavens  was  observed  with  exquisite  skill  by  Flam- 
stead  and  Cassini ;  and  the  matlicmatical  science 
of  Uernoulli,  Newton,  and  Hallcy,  investigated  the 
laws  of  its  revolutions.  At  the  eir/hlh  period,  in  the 
year  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty-live,  their 
calculations  may  perhaps  be  verilied  by  the  astro- 
nomers of  some  future  capital  in  the  Siberian  or 
American  wilderness. 

II.  The  near  approach  of  a  comet 
may  injure  or  destroy  the  fjlobe  which 
wo  inhabit ;  but  the  changes  on  its  surface  have 
been  hitherto  produced  by  the  action  of  volcanoes 
and  earthquakes."  The  nature  of  the  soil  may  in- 
dicate the  countries  most  exposed  to  these  formid- 
able concussions,  since  they  are  caused  by  subter- 
raneous fires,  and  such  lires  are  kindled  by  the  union 
and  fermentation  of  iron  and  sulphur.  But  their 
times  and  ellects  appear  to  lie  beyond  the  reach  of 
human  curiosity,  and  the  philosopher  will  discreetly 
abstain  from  the  prediction  of  earthquakes,  till  he 
has  counted  the  drops  of  water  that  silently  filtrate 
on  the  inllammable  mineral,  aud  measured  the 
caverns  which  increase  by  resistance  the  explosion 
of  the  imprisoned  air.  Without  assigning  the 
cause,  history  will  distinguish  the  periods  in  which 
these  calamitous  events  have  been  rare  or  frequent, 
and  will  observe,  that  this  fever  of  the  earth  raged 
with  uncommon  violence  during  the  reign  of  Justi- 
nian." Each  year  is  marked  by  the  repetition  of 
earthquakes,  of  such  duration,  that  Constantinople 
has  been  shaken  above  forty  days ;  of  such  extent, 
that  the  shock  has  been  communicated  to  the  whole 
surface  of  the  globe,  or  at  least  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire. An  impulsive  or  vibratory  motion  was  felt : 
enormous  chasms  were  opened,  huge  and  heavy 
bodies  were  discharged  into  the  air,  the  sea  alter- 
nately advanced  and  retreated  beyond  its  ordinary 
bounds,  and  a  mountain  was  torn  from  Libanus,i' 
and  east  into  the  waves,  where  it  protected,  as  a 
mole,  the  new  harbour  of  Botrys'  in  Phoenicia. 
The  stroke  that  agitates  an  ant-hill,  may  crush  the 
insect-myriads  in  the  dust ;  yet  trutli  must  extort  a 
confession,  tliat  man  has  industriously  laboured  for 


I  Tliis  last  comet  was  visible  in  the  montli  of  December,  1680.  Daylc, 
who  bc^ari  his  Penscessur  la  Conictc  in  .laniiary  1C8I.  (Q^iivres,  loiii. 
iii  )  was  forced  to  argue  that  a  supernatural  comet  would  have  con. 
firmed  the  ancients  in  their  idolatry.  Bernoulli  (see  his  Flot/e,  in 
Foutenclle,  lorn.  v.  p.  i)9.)  was  forced  to  allow  that  the  tail,  though  not 
the  head,  was  a  gign  of  the  wrath  of  God. 

m  Paradise  Lost  was  published    in  the  year  1067;  and  the  famous 

lines,  (I.   11.708,  &c.}  which  startled  the   licenser,  may  allude  to  the 

recent  comet  of  16fi4,  observed  by  Cassini  at  Rome  in  the  presence  of 

ueen  Christina.  (Fontenelle,  in  his  Eloge,  torn.  v.  p.  338)  Had  Charles 

I.  betrayed  any  symptoms  of  curiosity  or  fear  ? 

n  For  the  cause  ol  earthquakes,  see  Bulfon,  (torn.  i.  p.  502— .').36. 
Suppl«-ment  A  I'Hist.  Naturelle.  torn.  v.  p.  382— ."JW.  edition  in  4to.) 
Valmont  de  Bomare,  (Dietionnaire  d'Histoirc  .Vaturelle,  Tremblemeng 
de  Terre.  Pyritca.)  Watson.  (Chemical  Essays,  toni.  i.  p.  181—200. 

o  The  earthquakes  that  shook  the  lloman  world  in  the  reign  of  Jus. 
tiiiian,  are  described  or  mentioned  by  Prncopius,  (Goth.  I.  iv.  r.  %'t. 
Anccdot.  c.   18.)  Agathias,  (I.  ii.  p.  52,  53,  44,  1.  v.  p.  145—152  )  John 
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his  own  destruction.  The  institution  of  great  cities, 
which  include  a  nation  within  the  limits  of  a  wall, 
almo.st  realizes  the  wish  of  Caligula,  that  the  Ro- 
man people  had  but  one  neck.  Two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  persons  are  said  to  have  p^  p  ,26 
perished  in  the  earthquake  of  An-  May  20. 
tioili,  whose  domestic;  multitudes  were  swelled  by 
the  conllux  of  strangers  to  the  festival  of  the  As- 
cension. The  loss  of  Berytus'  was  of  ^^  j,  jj, 
smaller  account,  but  of  much  greater  Ji'ly  9. 
value.  That  city,  on  the  coast  of  Phoenicia,  was 
illustrated  by  the  study  of  the  civil  law,  which 
opened  the  surest  road  to  wealth  and  dignity  :  the 
schools  of  Berytus  were  filled  with  the  rising  spirits 
of  the  age,  and  many  a  youth  was  lost  in  the  earth- 
quake, who  might  have  lived  to  be  the  scourge  or 
the  guardian  of  his  country.  In  these  disasters, 
the  architect  becomes  the  enemy  of  mankind.  The 
hut  of  a  savage,  or  tlie  tent  of  an  Arab,  may  be 
thrown  down  without  injury  to  the  inhabitant ;  and 
the  Peruvians  had  reason  to  deride  the  folly  of  their 
Spanish  conquerors,  who  with  so  much  cost  and 
labour  erected  their  own  sepulchres.  The  rich 
marbles  of  a  patrician  are  dashed  on  bis  own  head: 
a  whole  people  is  buried  under  the  ruins  of  public 
and  private  edifices,  and  the  conflagration  is  kindled 
and  propagated  by  the  innumerable  fires  which  are 
necessary  for  the  subsistence  and  luanufactures  of 
a  great  city.  Instead  of  the  mutual  sympathy  which 
might  comfort  and  assist  the  distressed,  they  dread- 
fully experience  the  vices  and  passions  which  are 
released  from  the  fear  of  punishment :  the  tottering 
houses  are  pillaged  by  intrepid  avarice ;  revenge 
embraces  the  moment,  and  selects  the  victim  ;  and 
the  earth  often  swallows  the  assassin,  or  the  ravisher, 
in  the  consummation  of  their  crimes.  Superstition 
involves  the  present  danger  with  invisible  terrors  ; 
and  if  the  image  of  death  may  sometimes  be  sub- 
servient to  the  virtue  or  repentance  of  individuals, 
an  affrighted  people  is  more  forcibly  moved  to  ex- 
pect the  end  of  the  world,  or  to  deprecate  with 
servile  homage  the  wrath  of  an  avenging  Deity. 
III.  /Ethiopia  and  Egypt  have  been    ,, 

,    .  ,  .       Plague— its  ori. 

stigmatized  in  every  age,  as  the  on-  gin  and  nature, 
ginal    source    and    seminary    of   the  '  ^^' 

plague.'  In  a  damp,  hot,  stagnating  air,  this 
African  fever  is  generated  from  the  putrefaction  of 
animal  substances,  and  especially  from  the  swarms 
of  locusts,  not  less  destructive  to  mankind  in  their 
death  than  in  their  lives.     The  fatal  disease  which 

Malala,  (Chron.  tom.  ii.  p.  140-14(5.  I7fi,  177.  183.  19.3.  220.  229.  231. 
233.  2.14.)  and  Theophaiics,  (p.  151.  183.  189.  191- I9G.) 

II  An  alirii|it  height,  a  perpendicular  cape,  between  Aradus  and 
Rolrys,  naincfl  by  tlie  Greeks  fleiwi'  7rpo<Ti.nroi',  and  cvrnttiaMTrm'  nr 
AiajipiKTioTui-by  the  scrupulous  christinns.  (Polyb.l.  v.  p.  411.  Pom- 
pon. Mela,  1.  i.  c.  12.  p.  87.  cum  Isaac  Voss.  Ohservat.  Maniidrell, 
Journey,  p.  .32,  33.   Pocoek's  Description,  vol.  ii.  p.  99.) 

q  Ilolrys  was  founded  (ann.  ante  Christ,  ga'i- 90.3)  by  lUiohal.  king 
of  Tyre.  (Marshain,  Canon  Chron.  p.  .387,388.)  Its  poor  representa- 
tive, I  he  village  of  Patrone,  is  oow  destitute  of  a  harbour. 

r  The  university,  splendour,  and  ruin  of  Berylus.  are  celebrated  by 
Heineceius  (p.  351— 3.5l>.)  as  an  essential  part  of  tin-  history  of  the 
Roman  law.  It  was  overthrown  in  the  twenly-fiflb  year  of  Ju». 
tinian,  A.  U.  551,  July  9.  (Theophanes,  p.  192.)  but  Agatliias  (1.  ii. 
p  51,  .S2.)  suspends  the  earlhqiiake  till  he  hxs  achieved  the  Italian 
war. 

a  I  have  read  with  pleasure  Mead's  short  but  elegant  treatise  con- 
cerning Pestilential  Disorders,  the  eighth  edition,  Luudnu,  1722. 
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depopulated  the  earth  in  the  time  of  Justinian  and 
his  successors,'  first  appeared  in  the  neighbonrhood 
of  Pelusium,  between  the  Serbonian  bog  and  the 
eastern  channel  of  the  Nile.  From  thence,  tracing 
as  it  were  a  double  path,  it  spread  to  the  east,  over 
Syria,  Persia,  and  the  Indies,  and  penetrated  to  the 
west,  along  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  over  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe.  In  the  spring  of  the  second 
year,  Constantinople,  during  three  or  four  months, 
was  visited  by  the  pestilence  ;  and  Procopius,  who 
observed  its  progress  and  symptoms  with  the  eyes 
of  a  physician,"  has  emulated  the  skill  and  diligence 
of  Thucydides  in  the  description  of  the  plague  of 
Athens."  The  infection  was  sometimes  announced 
by  the  visions  of  a  distempered  fancy,  and  the  vic- 
tim despaired  as  soon  as  he  had  beard  the  menace 
and  felt  the  stroke  of  an  invisible  spectre.  But  the 
greater  number,  in  their  beds,  in  the  streets,  in  their 
usual  occupation,  were  surprised  by  a  slight  fever; 
so  slight,  indeed,  that  neither  the  pulse  nor  the 
colour  of  the  patient  gave  any  signs  of  the  approach- 
ing danger.  The  same,  the  next,  or  the  succeeding 
day,  it  was  declared  by  the  swelling  of  the  glands, 
particularly  those  of  the  groin,  of  the  arm-pits,  and 
under  the  ear  ;  and  when  these  buboes  or  tumours 
were  opened,  they  were  found  to  contain  a  coal,  or 
black  substance,  of  the  size  of  a  lentil.  If  they 
came  to  a  just  swelling  and  suppuration,  the  patient 
was  saved  by  this  kind  and  natural  discharge  of  the 
morbid  humour.  But  if  they  continued  hard  and 
dry,  a  mortification  quickly  ensued,  and  the  fifth 
day  was  commonly  the  terra  of  his  life.  The  fever 
was  often  accompanied  with  lethargy  or  delirium  ; 
the  bodies  of  the  sick  were  covered  with  black 
pustules  or  carbuncles,  the  symptoms  of  immediate 
death ;  and  in  the  constitutions  too  feeble  to  pro- 
duce an  eruption,  the  vomiting  of  blood  was  followed 
by  a  mortification  of  the  bowels.  To  pregnant 
women  the  plague  was  generally  mortal :  yet  one 
infant  was  drawn  alive  from  his  dead  mother,  and 
three  mothers  survived  the  loss  of  their  infected 
fuetus.  Youth  was  the  most  perilous  season  ;  and 
the  female  sex  was  less  susceptible  than  the  male : 
but  every  rank  and  profession  was  attacked  with 
indiscriminate  rage,  and  many  of  those  who  escaped 
were  deprived  of  the  use  of  their  speech,  without 
being  secure  from  a  return  of  the  disorder.'  The 
physicians  of  Constantinople  were  zealous  and 
skilful :  but  their  art  was  baffled  by  the  various 
symptoms  and  pertinacious  vehemence  of  the  dis- 

t  The  preat  plagtie  which  raged  in  542  nnd  tlie  following  years, 
(Pa;;t,Crilic.i,  tdtii.  ii.  p.  518.)  must  lie  trared  in  Procopius,  (Persic.  1. 
ii.  c;  22,  23.)  Agalhia-s,  (I.  v.  p.  15.-!,  I.5J.)  Evajrius,  (I.  iv.  c.  29.)  Paul 
Diacoiius,  (I.  ii.c.  4,  p.  776,  777.)  Gre;:ory  of  Tours,  {torn.  ii.  I.  iv.  c,  5. 
p.  205.)  wlio  styles  it  Lue/i  Inguiunria,  and  the  Chronicles  of  Victor 
Tuiinuuensis,  (p.  9.  in  Thesaur.  Temporum)  of  Marcelliuus,  (p.  54.) 
and  of  Theophanes,  (p.  153.) 

■I  Dr.  Friend  (Hist.  Medicin.  in  Onp.  p.  416—420.  Loud.  1733.)  is 
sat isfied that  Procopius  must  have  studied  physic,  from  his  kiiowled.L'e 
and  use  of  the  technical  words.  Yet  many  words  that  are  now  scientific 
were  common  and  popular  in  the  Greek  idiom. 

X  See  Thucydides,  I.  ii.  c.  47-54.  p.  127— 1.33.  edit.  Dnker,  and  the 
poetical  ilescription  of  the  same  plague  by  Lucretius.  (I.  vi.  1136 — 1284.) 
I  w.is  indetiteil  to  Dr.  Hunter  for  an  elaborate  commentary  on  this  part 
of  Thucydides,  a  (piarto  of  COO  pattes,  (Venet.  1603,  apud  Juntas,)  which 
was  pronounced  in  St.  Mark's  library,  by  Fabius  Paullinus  TJtinensis, 
a  plusician  and  pliilo,sopher. 

J  Thucydides  (c.  51)  atfirms.  Dial  the  infection  could  only  be  once 
taken;  but  Evagrius,  who  had  family  experience  of  the  plague,  ob. 


ease :  the  same  remedies  were  productive  of  con- 
trary effects,  and  the  event  capriciously  disappoint- 
ed their  prognostics  of  death  or  recovery.  The  order 
of  funerals,  and  the  right  of  sepulchres,  were  con- 
founded ;  those  who  were  left  without  friends  or 
servants,  lay  unburied  in  the  streets,  or  in  their 
desolate  houses ;  and  a  magistrate  was  authorized 
to  collect  the  promiscuous  heaps  of  dead  bodies,  to 
transport  them  by  land  or  water,  and  to  inter  them 
in  deep  pits  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  city.  Their 
own  danger,  and  the  prospect  of  public  distress, 
awakened  some  remorse  in  the  minds  of  the  most 
vicious  of  mankind  ;  the  confidence  of  health  again 
revived  their  passions  and  habits ;  but  philosophy 
must  disdain  the  observation  of  Procopius,  that  the 
lives  of  such  men  were  guarded  by  the  peculiar 
favour  of  fortune  or  providence.  He  forgot,  or 
perhaps  he  secretly  recollected,  that  the  plague  had 
touched  the  person  of  Justinian  himself;  but  the 
abstemious  diet  of  the  emperor  may  suggest,  as  in 
the  case  of  Socrates,  a  more  rational  and  honour- 
able cause  for  his  recovery.'  During  his  sickness, 
the  public  consternation  was  expressed  in  the  habits 
of  the  citizens  ;  and  their  idleness  and  despondence 
occasioned  a  general  scarcity  in  the  capital  of  the 
east. 

Contagion  is  the  inseparable  symp- 
tom  ot  the  plague;    which  by  mutual  ration, 

respiration,  is  transfused  from  the  in-  542-594. 

fected  persons  to  the  lungs  and  stomach  of  those 
who  approach  them.  While  philosophers  believe 
and  tremble,  it  is  singular,  that  the  existence  of  a 
real  danger  should  have  been  denied  by  a  people 
most  prone  to  vain  and  imaginary  terrors.*  Yet 
the  fellow-citizens  of  Procopius  were  satisfied,  by 
some  short  and  partial  experience,  that  the  infection 
could  not  be  gained  by  the  closest  conversation;'' 
and  this  persuasion  might  support  the  assiduity  of 
friends  or  physicians  in  the  care  of  the  sick,  whom 
inhuman  prudence  would  have  condemned  to  soli- 
tude and  despair.  But  the  fatal  security,  like  the 
predestination  of  the  Turks,  must  have  aided  the 
progress  of  the  contagion  ;  and  those  salutary  pre- 
cautions to  which  Europe  is  indebted  for  her  safety, 
were  unknown  to  the  government  of  Justinian.  No 
restraints  were  imposed  on  the  free  and  frequent 
intercourse  of  the  Roman  provinces  :  from  Persia 
to  France,  the  nations  were  mingled  and  infected 
by  wars  and  emigrations  ;  and  the  pestilential  odour 
which  lurks  for  years  in  a  bale  of  cotton,  was  im- 

serves,  that  some  persons,  who  had  escaped  the  first,  sunk  under  the 
.second,  attack  :  and  this  rei)etition  is  confirmed  by  Fabius  Paullinins, 
(p.  5S8.)  I  otiserve,  that  on  this  head  physu-iaiis  arc  divided;  and  the 
nature  and  operation  of  the  tlisease  may  not  always  be  similar. 

z  It  vvas  thus  that  Socrates  had  been  savetl  by  liis  temperance,  in  tite 
pLiguc  of  Athens.  (Aul.  Gelliust,  \ocl.  Attic  \i'  1.)  Dr.  Mead  accounts 
for  the  peculiar  salubrity  of  religious  houses,  by  the  two  advantages  of 
seclusion  and  abstinence,  (p.  18,  19  ) 

.1  Mead  proves  that  the  plag-ue  was  coutattious,  from  Thucydides, 
Lucretius,  Aristotle,  Galen,  and  common  experience,  (p.  10—2'* )  and 
he  refutes  (Preface,  p.  ii, — xiii  )  the  contrary  nptnion  of  the  French 
physicians  who  visited  Marseilles  in  the  year  1720.  Yet  these  were 
the  recent  and  enlightened  spectators  o^  a  plague,  which,  in  a  few 
months,  swept  away  50,tH)0  inhabitants  (sur  la  Pesle  de  Marseille, 
Paris,  1786)  of  a  city  that,  in  the  present  hour  of  prosperity  and  trade, 
contains  no  more  than  90,(HKl  souls.  (Neckcr,  sur  les  Finances,  tom.  i. 
p.  231.) 

b  The  strong  assertions  of  Procopius  owe  ^op  inTpy  owe  Yap  idiwrii 
—are  overthrown  by  the  subsequent  cxperieDCC  of  Evagriu?. 
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poitid,  by  the  iibiise  of  trade,  into  llic  most  distant 
regions.  The  mode  of  its  propagation  is  explained 
by  the  remark  of  Proeopius  himself,  tliat  it  always 
spread  from  the  sea-coast  to  the  inland  country  ;  the 
most  seqiiestered  islands  and  mountains  were  suc- 
cessively visited  ;  the  places  which  had  escaped  the 
fury  of  its  first  passage,  were  alone  exposed  to  the 
contagion  of  the  ensuing  year.  The  winds  might 
dill'use  that  subtle  venom  :  but  unless  the  atmos- 
phere be  previously  disposed  for  its  reception,  the 
plague  would  .soon  expire  in  the  cold  or  temperate 
climates  of  the  earth.  Such  was  the  universal  cor- 
ruption of  the  air,  that  the  pestilence  which  burst 
forth  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Justinian  was  not 
checked  or  alleviated  by  any  dilTerence  of  the  sea- 
sons. In  time,  its  first  malignity  was  abated  and 
dispersed ;  the  disease  alternately  languished  and 
revived  ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  end  of  a  calamitous 
period  of  lifty-two  years,  that  mankind  recovered 
their  health,  or  the  air  resumed  its  pure  and  salu- 
brious quality.  No  facts  have  been  preserved  to 
sustain  an  account,  or  even  a  conjecture,  of  the 
numbers  that  perished  in  this  extraordinary  mortal- 
ity. I  only  find,  that  during  three  months,  five,  and 
at  length  ten,  thousand  persons  died  each  day  at 
Constantinople  ;  that  many  cities  of  the  east  were 
left  vacant,  and  that  in  several  districts  of  Italy  the 
harvest  and  the  vintage  withered  on  the  ground. 
The  triple  scourge  of  war,  pestilence,  and  famine, 
afflicted  the  subjects  of  Justinian,  and  his  reign  is 
disgraced  by  a  visible  decrease  of  the  human  spe- 
cies, which  has  never  been  repaired  in  some  of  the 
fairest  countries  of  the  globe. "^ 
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The  civil  or  Ro- 
man law.        tinian  are  crumbled  intodu.st 


The  vain  titles  of  the  victories  of  Jus- 

but  the 

c  After  some  (inures  of  rhetoric,  the  samis  of  the  sea,  he.  Trocopiiis 
(AneceJot.  c.  18.)  attempts  a  more  definite  account  .  that  nmnaii^tv  ,i,i. 
ptaiiitv  fivpiav  had  been  exterminated  under  the  reign  of  the  imperial 
da'mon.  The  expression  is  obscure  in  uramtnar  and  arithmetic  ;  and 
a  literal  interpretation  would  produce  several  millions  of  millions. 
Alemanuus  (p.  80.)  and  Cousin  (tom.  iii.  p.  178  )  translate  this  passage, 
"  two  hundred  millions;"  but  lam  i-jnorant  of  their  motives.  If  we  drop 
the  ftvpiiiia-;,  the  remaining  m'-P'-^^wv  Mfp'»t.  a  myriad  of  myriads, 
xvould  furnish  one  lumdred  millions,  a  number  hot  wholly  inadmissible. 

a  The  civilians  of  the  darker  ages  have  e.stabli9lied  an  absurd  and 
incomprehensible  mode  of  f(Uotation,  which  is  supported  by  authority 
aud  custom.  In  their  references  to  the  Code,  the  Pandects,  and  Hie 
Institutes,  tliey  mention  the  number,  not  of  the  booh,  but  only  of  Ilie 
tatr ;  and  content  themselves  with  reciting  the  first  words  of  the  title 
to  which  it  belongs  ;  and  of  these  titles  there  are  more  tlian  a  thousanil. 
Ludewig  {Vit.  Justiniani,  p.  268.)  wishes  to  shake  oflT  this  peil.mtic 
yoke ;  and  I  have  dared  to  adopt  the  simple  and  rational  method  of 
iiumliering  the  book,  the  title,  and  the  law. 

b  (^rmany,  Bohemia,  Hungary,  Poland,  and  Scotland,  have  received 
them  a.H  common  law  or  reason  .  in  France,  Italy,  6te.  they  posse.ss  a 
direct  or  indirect  influence  ;  and  they  were  respected  in  Ent;laiid,  from 
Stephen  to  Edward  1.  our  national  .lustinian.  (Duck,  de  tisu  et  Allcto. 
rilate  Juris  Civilis,  I.  ii.  c.  1.  8 — 15.  Heineccius,  Mist.  Juris  Germanici, 
c.  3, 4.  No  0>^124.  and  the  legal  liistorians  of  each  country.) 


name  of  the  legislator  is  inscribed  on  a  fair  and 
everlasting  monument.  Under  his  reign,  and  by 
his  care,  the  civil  jurisprudence  was  digested  in  the 
immortal  works  of  the  Coni;,  the  Panukcts,  and 
the  iNSTiTi'TRs  :"  the  public  reason  of  the  Romans 
lias  been  silently  or  studiously  transfused  into  the 
donustie  institutions  of  Europe,''  and  the  laws  of 
Justinian  still  command  the  respect  or  obedience  of 
independent  nations.  Wise  or  fortunate  is  the  prince 
who  connects  his  own  reputation  with  the  honour 
and  interest  of  a  perpetual  order  of  men.  The  de- 
fence of  their  founder  is  the  first  cause,  which  in 
every  age  has  exercised  the  zeal  and  industry  of 
the  civilians.  They  piously  commemorate  his  vir- 
tues ;  dissemble  or  deny  his  failings;  and  fiercely 
chastise  the  guilt  or  folly  of  the  rebels,  who  presume 
to  sully  the  majesty  of  the  purple.  The  idolatry  of 
love  has  provoked,  as  it  usually  happens,  tlie  ran- 
cour of  opposition  ;  the  character  of  Justinian  has 
been  exposed  to  the  blind  vehemence  of  llattery  and 
invective,  and  the  injustice  of  a  sect  (the  Anti-Tri- 
bonians)has  refused  all  praise  and  merit  to  the  prince, 
his  ministers,  and  his  laws."^  Attached  to  no  party, 
interested  only  for  the  truth  and  candour  of  history, 
and  directed  by  the  most  temperate  and  skilful 
guides,''  I  enter  with  just  diffidence  on  the  subject 
of  civil  law,  which  has  exhausted  so  many  learned 
lives,  and  clothed  the  walls  of  such  spacious  libra- 
ries. In  a  single,  if  possible  in  a  short,  chapter,  I 
shall  trace  the  Roman  jurisprudence  from  Romulus 
to  Justinian,'  appreciate  the  labours  of  that  empe- 
ror, and  pause  to  contemplate  the  principles  of  a 
science  so  important  to  the  peace  and  happiness  of 
society.  The  laws  of  a  nation  form  the  most  in- 
structive portion  of  its  history  ;  and,  although  I  have 
devoted  myself  to  write  the  annals  of  a  declining 
monarchy,  I  shall  embrace  the  occasion  to  breathe 
the  pure  and  invigorating  air  of  the  republic. 

The  primitive  government  of  Rome'  Laws  of  the 
was  composed,  with  some  political  kings  of  Rome, 
skill,  of  an  elective  king,  a  council  of  nobles,  and  a 
general  assembly  of  the  people.  War  and  religion 
were  administered  by  the  supreme  magistrate  ;  and 
he  alone  proposed  the  laws,  which  were  debated  in 
the  senate,  and  finally  ratified  or  rejected  by  a  ma- 
jority of  votes  in  the  thirty  curia  or  parishes  of  the 
city.     Romulus,  Numa,  and   Servius  Tullius,  are 

c  Francis  Hottoman.a  learned  and  acute  lawyer  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, wished  to  mortify  Cujacius,  and  to  please  the  chancellor  de  I'Ho. 
pital.  Ilis  Anti.Trihonianus  (which  I  have  never  been  able  to  jirocure) 
was  published  in  French  in  t(i09;  and  his  sect  was  propagated  in  Gcr. 
many.  (Heineccius,  Opp.  tom.  iii.  sylloge  iii.  p.  171 — 183.) 

d  At  the  head  of  these  guides  I  shall  respectfully  place  the  learned 
and  perspicuous  Heineccius,  a  German  professor,  who  died  at  Halle  in 
the  year  1741.  (See  his  Elogein  the  Nouvelle  BibliothequeGermaniqiie, 
torn.  ii.  p.  51— 64.)  His  ample  works  have  been  collected  in  eight  vo- 
lumes III  4to.  Geneva,  1743—1748.  The  trealiseswhicli  I  have  separately 
used  are,  1.  Historia  Juris  Romaniet  Germanici.  Lugd.  Batav.  1740,  in 
8vo.  2.  Syntagma  Antuiuilatum  Roiuaiiam  Jurisprudentiam  illiistran- 
tium,  2  vols,  in  Rvo.  Trajeet.  ad  Rhciiiim.  3.  );leraenta  Juris  Civilis 
secundum  Ordinem  Institutioiium.  Lugd.  Bat.  1751,  in  8vo,  4.  Clemen- 
ta  J.  C.  secundum  Ordinem  Pandecbirum,  Traject.  1772.  in  Rvo.  2.  vols. 

<■  Our  original  text  is  a  fragment  de  Origine  Juris  (Pandect.  1.  i.  tit. 
ii.)  of  Pomponius,  a  Roman  lawyer,  who  lived  under  the  Antonines. 
(Heinec.  lorn.  iii.  «yll.  iii.  p.  66-126.)  It  has  been  abridged,  and  pro- 
bably corrupted,  by  Tribouian,  and  since  restored  by  Bynkersboek. 
(Opp.  tom.  i.  p.  270—304.) 

f  The  constitutional  history  of  the  kings  of  Rome  may  he  studied  in 
the  first  book  of  Livy,  and  more  copiously  in  Dionysuis  Hahcarnas. 
seiisis,  (1.  ii.  p.  80—96.  119—1.10,  1.  iv.  p.  108— 220.)  who  sometimes 
belrajs  the  character  of  a  rhetorician  and  a  Greek, 
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celebrated  as  llie  most  ancient  legislators  ;  and  caeli 
of  them  elaims  liis  peculiar  part  in  the  threefold 
division  of  Jurisprudence.^  The  laws  of  marriage, 
the  education  of  children,  and  the  authority  of 
parents,  which  may  seem  to  draw  their  origin  from 
nature  itself,  arc  ascribed  to  the  untutored  wisdom 
of  Romulus.  The  law  of  nations  and  of  religious 
worship,  which  Numa  introduced,  was  derived  from 
his  nocturnal  converse  with  the  nymph  Egeria. 
The  civil  law  is  attributed  to  the  experience  of  Scr- 
vius  :  he  balanced  the  rights  and  fortunes  of  the 
seven  classes  of  citizens  ;  and  guarded,  by  tifty  new 
regulations,  the  observance  of  contracts  and  the 
punishment  of  crimes.  The  state,  which  he  had 
inclined  towards  a  democracy,  was  changed  by  the 
last  Tarquin  into  lawless  despotism  ;  and  when  the 
kingly  office  was  abolished,  the  patricians  engrossed 
the  benefits  of  freedom.  The  royal  laws  became 
odious  or  obsolete  ;  the  mysterious  deposit  was 
silently  preserved  by  the  priests  and  nobles  ;  and 
at  the  end  of  sixty  years,  the  citizens  of  Rome  still 
complained  that  they  were  ruled  by  the  arbitrar}' 
sentence  of  the  magistrates.  Yet  the  positive  insti- 
tutions of  the  kings  had  blended  themselves  with 
the  public  and  private  manners  of  the  city  ;  some 
fragments  of  that  venerable  jurisprudence''  were 
compiled  by  the  diligence  of  antiquarians,"  and 
above  twenty  texts  still  speak  the  rudeness  of  tlie 
Pelasgic  idiom  of  the  Latins.'' 
_,,    ,    ,  I   shall  not  repeat  the  well-known 

The  tivelve  •  ^ 

ubies  of  the  De.  storj'  of  the  Dccemvirs,'  who  sullied 
by  their  actions  the  honour  of  inscrib- 
ing on  brass,  or  wood,  or  ivory,  the  twelve  tables 
of  the  Roman  laws.""  They  were  dictated  by  the 
rigid  and  jealous  spirit  of  an  aristocracy,  which 
had  yielded  with  reluctance  to  the  just  demands  of 
the  people.     But  the  substance  of  the  twelve  tables 

f  This  threefold  division  of  the  law  was  applied  to  the  three  Roman 
kings  by  Justus  Lipsiiis  ;  (0pp.  torn.  iv.  p.  279.]  is  adopted  by  Gravina  ; 
fOrigines  Juris  Civihs,  p.  28.  edit.  Lips.  1737.)  and  is  reluctantly  ad- 
mitted by  Mascou,  his  German  editor. 

b  Tlie  most  ancient  Code  or  Di2:est  was  styled  Jus  Papirianum, 
from  the  first  compiler,  Papirius,  who  tlourished  somewli.it  before  or 
after  the  Hegifugium.  (Pandect.  I.  i.  tit.  ii.)  The  best  judicial  critics, 
even  Bynkershoek  (torn.  i.  p.  284,  28.5.)  and  Heineccius,  (Hist.  J.  C.  U. 
1.  i.  c.  Ifi,  17.  and  Opp.  torn.  iii.  syllof.'e  iv.  p.  I— S.)  j;ive  credit  to  this 
tale  of  Pomponius,  without  sufficiently  aavertini;  to  the  value  and 
rarity  of  such  a  monument  of  the  third 'century  of  the  illiterate  city. 
1  much  suspect  that  the  Caius  Papirius,  the  Pontifex  Maximus,  who 
revived  the  laws  of  Numa,  (Dionys.  Hal.  I.  iii.  p.  171.)  left  only  an 
oral  tradition;  and  that  the  Jus  Papirianum  of  Granius  Flaccus  (Pan- 
dect, I.  I.,  tit.  xvi.  Ie;j.  114.)  was  not  a  commentary,  but  an  oripinal 
work,  compiled  in  the  time  of  Caesar.  (Censorin,  de  Die  Natali,  I.  iii. 
p.  13.     Duker  de  Latinitate  J.  C.  p.  157.) 

i  A  pompous,  thouj^h  feeble,  attempt  to  restore  the  orisinal,  is  made 
in  the  Histoire  de  la  Jurisprudence  Romaine  of  Teras-son,  p.  22—72. 
Paris,  1750,  in  folio  ;  a  work  of  more  promise  than  performance. 

w  In  the  year  14-14,  seven  or  eight  tables  of  brass  were  due  up  be- 
tween Cortona  anil  Guhio.  A  part  of  these,  for  the  rest  is  Etruscan, 
represents  the  primitive  state  of  the  Pelasfjic  letters  and  language, 
which  are  ascribed  bv  Herodotus  to  that  district  of  Italy;  il.  i.  e! 
56 — 58.)  thoiurh  this  ififficillt  pas.sa^e  mav  be  explained  of  a  Crestnna 
in  Tlinice.  :  Notes  de  Larcher,  tom.  i.  p.  2.i"fi — 2fil.)  The  savaee  dialect 
of  the  I'.ui'iibinc  tables  has  exercised,  and  may  still  elude,  the  diviiia. 
lion  nf  criticism  ;  but  the  root  is  undoubtedly  Latin,  of  the  same  ai;e 
and  character  as  the  Saliare  Carmen,  which,  in  the  time  of  Horace, 
none  could  understand.  The  Roman  idiom,  by  an  infusion  of  Doric 
and  ,Eolic  Greek,  was  gradually  ripened  into  the' style  of  tliexii  tables, 
of  the  Duillian  column,  of  Enn'ius,  of  Terence,  and  of  Cicero.  (Gruter. 
Inscripl.  tom,  i.  p.  cxlii.  Scipion  Maffei.  Istoria  Diplomatica,  p.  241— 
258  Biblioth.  Ital.  tom.  iii.  p.  30 — II.  174—205.  tom.  xiv.  p.  I— 52.) 

1  Ciinpare  Livy  (1.  iii.  c.  31— .59.)  with  Dionysius  Halicarnas.scn. 
sis,  (1.  X.  p.  014.  xi.  p.  ej)l.)  How  concise  and  animated  is  the  Roman 
— hmv  prolix  and  lifeless  the  Greek  !  Vet  he  has  admirably  judged  the 
inaitcrs,  and  defined  the  rules,  of  historical  composition, 

m  From  the  historians,  Heineccius  (Hist.  J.  It.  1.  i.  No.  26.)  main, 
tains  that  the  twelve  tables  were  of  brass— <Fren.s  .•  in  the  text  of  Pom- 
ponius we  read  eboreas ;  for  which  Scaliger  has  substituted  roboreas. 
3  c 


was  adapted  to  the  state  of  the  city  ;  and  the  Ro- 
man.s  had  emerged  from  barbarism,  since  they  were 
capable  of  studying  and  embracing  the  institutions 
of  their  more  enlightened  neighbours.  A  wise 
Ephesian  was  driven  by  envy  from  his  native  coun- 
try:  before  he  could  reach  the  shores  of  Latium,  he 
had  observed  the  various  forms  of  human  nature 
and  civil  society  ;  he  imparted  his  knowledge  to  the 
legislatures  of  Rome,  and  a  statue  was  erected  in 
the  forum  to  the  perpetual  memory  of  Hermodorus." 
The  names  and  divisions  of  the  copper-money,  the 
sole  coin  of  the  infant  state,  were  of  Dorian  origin  :" 
the  harvests  of  Campania  and  Sicily  relieved  the 
wants  of  a  people  whose  agriculture  was  often  in- 
terrupted by  war  and  faction  ;  and  since  the  trade 
was  established, P  the  deputies  who  sailed  from  the 
Tiber,  might  return  from  the  same  harbours  with  a 
more  precious  cargo  of  political  wisdom.  The 
colonies  of  Great  Greece  had  transported  and  im- 
proved the  arts  of  their  mother-country.  Cumae 
and  Rhegium,  Crotona  and  Tarentum,  Agrigentura 
and  Syracuse,  were  in  the  rank  of  the  most  nourish- 
ing cities.  The  disciples  of  Pythagoras  applied 
philosophy  to  the  use  of  government ;  the  unwritten 
laws  of  Charondas  accepted  the  aid  of  poetry  and 
music,'!  and  Zalcucus  framed  the  republic  of  the 
Locrians,  which  stood  without  alteration  above  two 
hundred  years.'  From  a  similar  motive  of  national 
pride,  both  Livy  and  Dionysius  are  willing  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  deputies  of  Rome  visited  Athens 
under  the  wise  and  splendid  administration  of 
Pericles ;  and  the  laws  of  Solon  were  transfused 
into  the  twelve  tables.  If  such  an  embassy  had 
indeed  been  received  from  the  barbarians  of  Ilespe- 
ria,  the  Roman  name  would  have  been  familiar  to 
the  Greeks  before  the  reign  of  Alexander ;'  and  the 
faintest  evidence  would  have  been  explored  and 

(Bynker^hoek,  p.  286.)  'Wood,  hrass,  and  ivory,  might  be  successively 
employed. 

n  His  exile  is  mentioned  by  Cicero,  (Tusculan.  Qucpstion.  v.  3l> )  his 
statue  by  Pliny.  (Hist.  .\at.  xxxiv.  II.)  The  letter,  dream,  and  pro- 
phecy of  Heractitus,  are  alike  spurious.  (EpistolteGrier.  Divers,  p.  337.) 

o  This  intricate  subject  of  the  Sicilian  and  Roman  money,  is  ably 
disru.ssed  by  Dr.  Benlley,  (Dissertation  on  the  epistles  of  Phalaris,  p. 
427—479.)  whose  powers  in  this  controversy  were  called  forth  by  ho- 
nour and  resentment. 

P  The  Romans,  or  their  allies,  sailed  as  far  as  the  fair  promontory  of 
.Africa.  (Polyb.  1.  iii.  p.  177.  edit.  Casaiibon,  in  folio.)  Their  voyages 
to  Cuma?,  &:c.  are  noticed  by  Livy  and  Dionysius. 

q  This  circumstance  would  alone  prove  the  antiquity  of  Charondas, 
the  legislator  of  Rhegium  and  Catana,  who,  by  a  strange  error  of  Dio- 
ilorus  Siculus,  (tom.  i.  I.  xii.  p.  48.5 — 492.)  is  celebrated  long  afterwards 
as  the  author  of  the  policy  o(^  Thorium. 

r  Zaleucus,  whose  existence  has  been  rashly  attacked,  had  the  merit 
and  glory  of  converting  a  band  of  outlaws  (the  Locrians)  into  the  most 
virtuous  and  orderly  of  the  Greek  republics."  (See  two  Memoires  of  the 
Baron  de  St.  Croix,  sur  la  Legislation  de  la  Grande  Gr^ce ;  Mem.  de 
I'Academie,  tom.  xlii.  p.  276—333.)  But  the  laws  of  Zaleucus  and  Cha- 
rondas, which  imposed  on  Diodorusand  Stolwusare  the  spurious  com. 
position  of  a  Pythagorean  sophist,  whose  fraud  has  been  detected  by 
the  critical  sagacity  of  BentlcV,  p.  335 — 377. 

B  I  seize  the  opportunity  ot'  tracing  the  progress  of  this  national  in- 
tercourse: 1.  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  (A.  11.  C.  .3.10- .350.)  ap|H-ar 
ignorant  of  the  name  and  existence  of  Rome.  (Joseph,  contra  .\pion. 
tom.  ii.  I.  i.  c.  12.  p.  444.  edit.  Ilavercamp.)  2.  Theojiompiis,  (A.  I*.  C 
4()lt.  Plin.  iii.  9.)  mentions  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls,  which  is  noticetl 
in  looser  terms  by  HeMclides  Ponticus.  (Plutarch  in  Cammillo,  p.  202. 
edit.  H.  Stephan.')  3.  The  real  or  fabulous  embassy  of  the  Romans  to 
Alexander,  (A.  U.  C.  4.30.)  is  attested  by  Clitarchus.  (Plin.  iii.  •>.)  by 
Anstus  and  .Aselepiades,  (.Arriao,  I.  vii.  p.  2!>4,  2!Vi.)  and  by  Memnoii 
of  Heraclea,  (aiiuil  Photium,  cod.  ccxxiv.  p.  725.)  though  tacitly  denied 
by  I.ivv.  1.  'rhroplimstus  (A.  I'.  C.  440.)  primus  externorum  aliqua 
de  Roii'ianis  ihliirciitius  scripsit.  (Plin.  iii.  9.)  5.  Lycophron  (A.  V.  C. 
480— .500)  scitteri^d  the  first  seed  of  a  Trojan  colony  and  the  fable  of 
the  lEiieid:  (Cassandra,  1226-1280.) 

Tiic  KOI  faXaiririir  rKntrvpa  Kat  jUOhapX'oi 
.\a,JoiT<v. 

A  bold  prediction  before  the  cud  of  the  first  Punic  war  ' 
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celebrated  In  the  curidsity  of  succcptliiiK  (iiiies. 
But  the  Athenian  numnnicnts  are  silent  :  nor  will 
it  seem  eredible  that  the  patrieians  should  under- 
take a  long  and  perilous  navigation  to  copy  the 
purest  model  of  a  dcmocraey.  In  the  comparison 
of  the  tables  of  Solon  with  those  of  the  deeeravirs, 
some  casual  resemblance  may  be  found  :  some  rules 
which  nature  and  reason  have  revealed  to  every 
society  ;  some  proofs  of  a  common  descent  from 
Egypt  or  I'hunieia.'  Hut  in  all  the  great  lines  of 
public  and  private  jurisprudence,  the  legislators  of 
Rome  and  Athens  appear  to  be  strangers  or  adverse 
to  each  other. 

Their  cliar.icter  Whatever  might  be  the  origin  or  the 
;.i.d  i.,iluence.  ,^^,.54  „f ,,,,,  (welvc  tables,"  they  obtain- 
ed among  the  Konians  that  blind  and  partial  rever- 
ence which  the  lawyers  of  every  country  delight  to 
bestow  on  their  municipal  institutions.  The  study  is 
recommended  by  Cicero  "  as  equally  pleasant  and 
instructive.  '■  They  amuse  the  mind  by  remem- 
brance of  old  words  and  the  portrait  of  ancient 
manners  ;  they  inculcate  the  soundest  principles  of 
government  and  morals  ;  and  I  am  not  afraid  to 
aflirm,  that  the  brief  composition  of  the  decemvirs 
surpasses  in  genuine  value  the  lil)raries  of  Grecian 
philosophy.  How  admirable,"  says  Tally,  with 
honest  or  afl'ectcd  prejudice,  "  is  the  wisdom  of  our 
ancestors!  We  alone  are  the  masters  of  civil  pru- 
dence, and  our  superiority  is  the  more  conspicuous, 
if  we  deign  to  cast  our  eyes  on  the  rude  and  almost 
ridiculous  jurisprudence  of  Draco,  of  Solon,  and  of 
Lycurgus."  The  twelve  tables  were  committed  to 
the  memory  of  the  young  and  the  meditation  of  the 
old ;  they  were  transcribed  and  illustrated  with 
learned  diligence:  they  had  escaped  the  (lames  of 
the  Gauls,  they  subsisted  in  the  age  of  Justinian, 
and  their  subsequent  loss  has  been  imperfectly  re- 
stored by  the  labours  of  modern  critics.)'  But  al- 
though these  venerable  monuments  were  considered 
as  the  rule  of  right,  and  the  fountain  of  justice,'  they 
were  overwhelmed  by  the  weight  and  variety  of  new 
laws,  which,  at  the  end  of  five  centuries,  became  a 
grievance  more  intolerable  than  the  vices  of  the  city.'" 
Three  thousand  brass  plates,  the  acts  of  the  senate 
and  people,  were  deposited  in  the  capitol :""  and 
some  of  the  acts,  as  the  Julian  law  against  extortion, 

t  The  trnlli  tiblc,  dc  modo  sepiiltiirrp,  was  borrowed  trom  Solon, 
(Cicero  de  Leg;ihus,  ii.  2.3—26.)  the  furtun)  Jier  laliceni  ct  hcium  con. 
ccjitilm,  is  derived  by  Htiiieccius  from  the  manners  of  Alliens.  (Anti- 
quitat.  Rom.  torn.  ii.  p.  1(17 — 17.5.)  The  ri^ht  of  killing  a  nocturnal 
Ibief,  wa-s  declared  by  Moses,  Solon,  and  the  decemvirs.  (Exod.  xxii. 
3.  Demosthenes  contra  Timocratem,  torn.  i.  p.  7.1C.  edit.  Reiske. 
Macrob.  Saturnalia,  1.  I.  c.  4.  Collatio  Lej^um  Mosaicarum  ct  Roman, 
arum,  tit.  vii.  No.  I.  p.  218.  edit.  Cannegieter.) 

u  Hpaxeoir  K<ii  aire piTTtuc  is  the  praise  of  Diodorus,  (torn.  i.  1.  xii.  p. 
494.)  which  may  be  fairly  translated  by  the  eteganti  atijue  absoluta 
brevitate  verbonmi  of  Aiilns  Gelhus.  (Noct.  Attic,  xxi    I.) 

X  Listen  to  Cicero  kle  Legibu.s,  ii.  2^.)  and  tiis  representative  Crassus, 
(de  Oralorc,  i.  43.  44.) 

y  See  Heinercius.  (Hist.  J.  R.  No.  29 — 33.)  I  liav*  followed  the 
restoration  of  the  xii  tables  by  Gravina  (Ori^in-s  J.  C,  p.  280—307.) 
and  Terasson.  (Hist,  de  la  Jurisjirudence  Roinaine,  p.  fl-l — 205.) 

t  Fiois  iequi  juris.  (Tacit.  Annal.  iii.  27.)  Fonsomnis  putiltci  ct  pri. 
Tlti  juris.  (T.  l.iv.  iii.  34.) 

a  De  prioripiis  juris,  et  rpiibusmodis  ad  banc  mullitudinem  infini- 
tam  nc-  varictatem  le;;um  perventum  sit  altiux  disserain.  (Tacit.  Annal. 
iii.  25.)  This  der|(  disquisition  611s  only  two  pajies,  but  they  are  the 
pages  of  Tacitus.  With  equal  sense,  but  with  less  energy,  Livy  (iii. 
34.)  bad  complained,  in  lioc  immenso  atiarum  super  alias  accrvatarum 
lc;Cum  cnmillo,  &r. 

b  Suetonius  in  Vcspasiano,  c.  8. 


surpassed  the  number  of  a  hundred  chapters."  The 
deicinvirs  had  neglected  to  import  tlie  sanction 
of  Zaleiieus,  which  so  long  maintained  the  integrity 
of  his  republic.  A  Locrian  who  proposed  any  new 
law,  stood  forth  in  the  assembly  of  the  people  with 
a  cord  round  his  neck,  and  if  the  law  was  rejected, 
the  innovator  was  instantly  strangled. 

Tlie  decemvirs  had  been  named,  and     ,         ,., 

'  Laws  ot  I  lie 

their  tal>lcs  were  approved,  by  an  as-  peopl.. 
sembly  of  the  centuries,  in  which  riches  prepoiidci- 
atcd  against  numbers.  To  tlie  first  class  of  Romans, 
the  proprietors  of  one  hundred  thous<iiid  pounds  of 
copper,''  ninety-eight  votes  were  assigned,  and  only 
ninety-five  were  left  for  the  six  inferior  classes,  dis- 
tributed according  to  their  substance  by  the  arlful 
policy  of  .Servitis.  Bui  the  tribunes  soon  established 
a  more  specious  and  popular  maxim,  that  every 
citizen  has  an  C(|ual  right  to  enact  the  laws  which 
he  is  bound  to  obey.  Instead  of  the  centuries,  they 
convened  the  tribes  ;  and  the  patricians,  after  an 
impotent  struggle,  submitted  to  the  decrees  of  an 
assembly,  in  which  their  votes  were  confounded 
with  those  of  the  meanest  plebeians.  Yet  as  long  as 
the  tribes  successively  pas.sed  over  narrow  bricle/es' 
and  gave  their  voices  aloud,  the  conduct  of  ea<;h 
citizen  was  exposed  to  the  eyes  and  ears  of  his 
friends  and  countrymen.  The  insolvent  debtor  con- 
sulted the  wishes  of  his  creditor;  the  client  would 
have  blushed  to  oppose  the  views  of  his  patron  ;  the 
general  w  as  followed  by  his  veterans ;  and  the  aspect 
of  a  grave  magistrate  was  a  living  lesson  to  the 
mnltitude.  A  new  method  of  .secret  ballot  aboli.shed 
the  inlluenee  of  fear  and  shame,  of  honour  and  in- 
terest, and  the  abuse  of  freedom  accelerated  the 
progress  of  anarchy  and  despotism.'  The  Romans 
had  aspired  to  be  equal ;  they  were  levelled  by  the 
equality  of  servitude  ;  and  the  dictates  of  Augustus 
were  patiently  ratified  by  the  formal  consent  of  the 
tribes  or  centuries.  Once,  and  once  only,  he  ex- 
perienced a  sincere  and  strenuous  opposition.  His 
subjects  had  resigned  all  political  liberty  ;  they  de- 
fended the  freedom  of  domestic  life.  A  law  which 
enforced  the  obligation,  and  strengthened  the  bonds, 
of  marriage,  was  clamorously  rejected  ;  I'ropertius, 
in  the  arms  of  Delia,  applauded  the  victory  of  licen- 
tious love ;  and  the  project  of  reform  was  suspended 

r  Cicero  ad  Familiares,  viii.8. 

<1  Dionysiu.s,  with  Arliuthnot,  and  most  of  the  moderns,  (except  Eis- 
ensclimidt  de  IVnderibus,  itc.  p.  1.37 — 140.)  represent  the  100,000  anscs 
by  10,000  Attic  drachma;,  or  somewhat  more  than  .'(OO  pounds  sterliiiff. 
Hut  their  calculation  can  apply  only  to  the  latter  times,  when  the  an 
was  diiilinished  to  1.24tb  of  its  ancient  weight:  nor  can  1  believe  that 
in  the  first  ages,  however  destitute  of  the  precious  metals,  a  single  ounce 
of  silver  could  have  been  exchanged  for  seventy  pounds  of  copper  or 
br.iss.  A  more  simple  and  rational  method  is,  to  value  the  copper  itsrif 
according  to  the  )ireseiit  rate,  and,  after  comparing  the  mint  and  the 
market  price,  the  Roman  and  avnirdupoise  weight,  the  primitive  ns  or 
U'lman  pound  of  copper  may  be  appreciated  at  one  English  shilling, 
Jitid  the  ioO,000  asses  oi  the  first  class  amounted  to  .'jOOO  pounds  sterling. 
It  will  appear  from  the  same  reckoning,  that  an  ox  was  .sold  at  Uuiiie 
tor  live  pounds,  a  sheep  for  ten  sliilliiigs,  and  aquarler  of  wheat  for  one 
P'jiind  ten  shillings;  (Festus,  p.  330.  edit.  Dacier.  Flin.  Hist.  Natiir. 
xviii.  4,}  nor  do  I  see  any  reason  to  reject  these  conseijuences,  which 
moderate  our  ideas  of  the  poverty  of  the  tiret  Romans 

■-■  Consult  the  common  writers  on  the  Roman  Comitia,  especially  Si- 
gniuus  and  Ileaufort.  Spaiiheim,  (de  Prsstantiii  et  (Jsi'i  Niimismatitm, 
torn.  ii.  dissert,  x.  p.  192,  193.)  shows,  on  a  curious  medal,  the  Cisla, 
Pontes,  Septa,  Diribitor,  £cc. 

f  Cicero  (dc  Legibus,  iii.  16,  17,  18.)  debates  this  constitutional 
question,  and  assigns  to  his  brother  Uuintus  the  most  unpopular  side. 
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till  a  new  and  more  tractable  generation  had  arisen 
in  the  world .«  Such  an  example  was  not  necessary 
to  instruct  a  prudent  usurper  of  the  mischief  of 
popular  assemblies  ;  and  their  abolition,  which 
Augustus  had  silently  prepared,  was  accomplished 
without  resistance,  and  almost  without  notice,  on 
the  accession  of  his  successor.''  Sixty  thousand 
plebeian  legislators,  whom  numbers  made  formida- 
ble, and  poverty  secure,  were  supplanted  by  six 
hundred  senators,  who  held  their  honours,  their 
fortunes,  and  their  lives,  by  the  clemency  of  the 
Decrees  of  the  cmperor.  The  loss  of  executive  power 
senate.  ^33  alleviated  by  the  g;ift  of  legislative 
authority  ;  and  Ulpian  might  assert,  after  the  prac- 
tice of  two  hundred  years,  that  the  decrees  of  the 
senate  obtained  the  force  and  validity  of  laws.  In 
the  times  of  freedom,  the  resolves  of  the  people  had 
often  been  dictated  by  the  passion  or  error  of  the 
moment:  the  Cornelian,  Pompeian,  and  .lulian  laws, 
were  adapted  by  a  single  hand  to  the  prevailing  dis- 
orders ;  but  the  senate,  under  the  reign  of  the 
Ciesars,  was  composed  of  magistrates  and  lawyers, 
and  in  questions  of  private  jurisprudence,  the  in- 
tegrity of  their  judgment  was  seldom  perverted  by 
fear  or  interest.' 
Edicts  of  the  '^^^  silence  or  ambiguity  of  the  law  s 
prators.  yy^g  supplied  by  the  occasional  edicts 
of  those  magistrates  who  were  invested  with  the 
honours  of  the  state."  This  ancient  prerogative  of 
the  Roman  kings  was  transferred,  in  their  respective 
offices,  to  the  consuls  and  dictators,  the  censors  and 
praetors  ;  and  a  similar  right  was  assumed  by  the 
tribunes  of  the  people,  the  ediles,  and  the  procon- 
suls. At  Rome,  and  in  the  provinces,  the  duties  of 
the  subject,  and  the  intentions  of  the  governor,  were 
proclaimed  ;  and  the  civil  jurisprudence  was  re- 
formed by  the  annual  edicts  of  the  supreme  judge, 
the  pra'tor  of  the  citj'.  As  soon  as  he  ascended  his 
tribunal,  he  announced  by  the  voice  of  the  cryer, 
and  afterwards  inscribed  on  a  white  wall,  the  rules 
which  he  proposed  to  follow  in  the  decision  of  doubt- 
ful cases,  and  the  relief  which  his  equity  would 
afford  from  the  precise  rigour  of  ancient  statutes. 
A  principle  of  discretion  more  congenial  to  mo- 
narchy was  introduced  into  the  republic  :  the  art  of 
respecting  the  name,  and  eluding  the  efficacy,  of  the 
laws,  was  improved  by  successive  praetors  ;  subtil- 
ties  and  fictions  were  invented  to  defeat  the  plainest 
meaning  of  the  decemvirs,  and  where  the  end  was 
salutary,  the  means  were  frequently  absurd.  The 
secret  or  probable  wish  of  the  dead  was  suffered  to 

V  PrfH  ttimultii  recusaotium  preferre  iion  potiii.  (Sueton.  iu  August. 
c  34.)  See  Propertius,  I.  ii.  elefr.  6.  Ileineccius,  in  a  separate  history, 
ha«  exhausted  tlie  whole  fiultject  of  tlie  Juhan  and  Papian-Poppjean 
laws.  tOpp.  torn.  vii.  P.  i.  p.  1—479.) 

h  Tacit.  Anna!,  i.  15.     Lipsius,  Excursus  E.  in  Taciturn. 

1  Non  ambiiiilur  senatum  jus  facere  posse,  is  the  decision  of  Ulpian, 
(1.  xvi.  ad  Edict,  in  Pandect.  I.  i.  tit.  leg.  9.)  Pomponins  taxes  the 
comt/ta  of  the  peopleas  a  turba  hominum.  (Pandect.  1.  i.tit.  ii.  Ie?.9.) 

k  The  jus  honorarium  of  the  praetors  and  other  magistrates  is  strictly 
defined  in  the  Latin  text  of  the  Institutes,  (1.  i.  tit.  ii.  No.  7.)  and  more 
loosely  explained  in  the  Greek  paraphrase  of  Theophilus,  (p.  33—33. 
edit.  Ileitz)  who  drops  the  important  word  hoiwrarirtm. 

1  Dion  Cassins  (torn.  i.  1.  xxxvi.  p.  1011.)  fixes  the  perpetual  edicts 
in  the  year  of  Rome  686.  Their  institution,  however,  is  ascribed  to 
the  year  58.7  in  the  Acta  Dinrna,  which  have  been  published  from  the 
papers  of  Ludovicns  Vives.  Their  authenticity  is  supported  or  allowed 
by  Pighius,  (Aimat.  Roman,  lorn.  ii.  p.  377,  3*8.)  Orwvius,  (ad  Sueton. 

3  c  2 


prev<iil  over  the  order  of  succession  and  the  forms 
of  testaments  ;  and  the  claimant,  who  was  excluded 
from  the  character  of  heir,  accepted  with  equal 
pleasure  from  an  indulgent  praetor  the  po.ssession  of 
the  goods  of  his  late  kinsman  or  benefactor.  In 
the  redress  of  private  wrongs,  compensations  and 
fines  were  substituted  to  the  obsolete  rigour  of  the 
twelve  tables  ;  time  and  space  were  annihilated  by 
fanciful  suppositions  ;  and  the  plea  of  youth,  or 
fraud,  or  violence,  annulled  the  obligation,  or  ex- 
cused the  performance,  of  an  inconvenient  contract. 
A  jurisdiction  thus  vague  and  arbitrary  was  expcsed 
to  the  most  dangerous  abuse  :  the  substance  as  well 
as  the  form  of  justice,  were  often  sacrificed  to  the 
prejudices  of  virtue,  the  bias  of  laudable  affection, 
and  tlie  grosser  seductions  of  interest  or  resentment. 
But  the  errors  or  vices  of  each  pra?tor  expired  with 
his  annual  office  ;  such  maxims  alone  as  had  been 
approved  by  reason  and  practice  were  copied  by 
succeeding  judges;  the  rule  of  proceeding  was  de- 
fined by  the  solution  of  new  cases  ;  and  the  tempta- 
tions of  injustice  were  removed  by  the  Cornelian 
law,  which  compelled  the  pra?tor  of  the  year  to  ad- 
here to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  his  first  proclamation.' 
It  was  reserved  for  the  curiosity  and  learning  of 
Hadrian,  to  accomplish  the  design  which  had  been 
conceived  by  the  genius  of  Ca;sar  ;  and  the  pra;tor- 
ship  of  Salvius  Julian,  an  eminent  lawyer,  was  im- 
mortalized by  the  composition  of  the  perpetual 
EDICT.  This  well-digested  code  was  Ti,e  perpetual 
ratified  by  the  emperor  and  the  senate  ;  •='•":'■ 
the  long  divorce  of  law  and  equity  was  at  length 
reconciled ;  and,  instead  of  the  twelve  tables,  the 
perpetual  edict  was  fixed  as  the  invariable  standard 
of  civil  jurisprudence.'" 

From  Augustus  to  Trajan,  the  mo-  constitutions  of 
dern  Caesars  were  content  to  promulgate  "«=  emperors. 
their  edicts  in  the  various  characters  of  a  Roman 
magistrate  ;  and,  in  the  decrees  of  the  senate,  the 
epistles  and  orations  of  the  prince  were  respectfully 
inserted.  Hadrian"  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
who  assumed,  without  disguise,  the  plenitude  of 
legislative  power.  And  this  innovation,  so  agree- 
able to  his  active  mind,  was  countenanced  by  the 
patience  of  the  times,  and  his  long  absence  from  the 
seat  of  government.  The  same  policy  wa.s  embraced 
by  succeeding  monarchs,  and,  according  to  the 
harsh  metaphor  of  Tertullian,  "  the  gloomy  and 
intricate  forest  of  ancient  laws  « as  cleared  away 
by  the  axe  of  royal  mandates  and  Constitutions."'' 
During  four  centuries,  from  Hadrian  to  Justinian, 

p.  778.)  Dodwcll,  (Pritlection.  Cambden,  p.  6G5.)  and  Heincccius:  but 
a  sinf^le  word.  Scutum  Cimbricum,  dctectji  the  forg:ery.  (Moyie's 
Works,  vol.  i.  p.  .111.1  ) 

m  The  history  of  edicts  is  composed,  and  the  text  of  the  perpetual 
edict  is  restored,  hy  the  mastcr.hand  of  Heineccins,  (Opp.  torn,  vii,  P. 
ii.  p.  1-564.)  in  whose  researches  I  nii£;ht  safi  ty  acquiesce.  In  the 
Academy  of  Insrri|itions,  M.  llouchaud  has  piven  a  scries  of  memoirs 
to  this  iuterestini;  subject  of  law  and  literature. 

n  His  laws  are  the  first  in  the  Code.  Sec  Dodwell,  (Prxlect.  Carabdeu. 
p.  3I<) — 3-10.)  who  wanders  from  the  subject  in  confused  reading  and 
feeble  paradox. 

o  Totam  illam  reterem  et  squallentem  sylvamtepum  novis  principa. 
linm  rcscriptorum  et  cdictorum  si'curilnis  ruseatis  ct  cteditis.  (Apclo. 
!ret.  c.  4.  p.  50.  edit.  Havercanip.}  He  proceeds  to  prai.se  the  recent 
lirmness  of  Severus,  who  repealed  the  useless  or  pernicious  laws,  with. 
out  any  rcf^ard  totheit  a^e  or  .atlthority. 
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the  public  and  |)ii\alt'  jurisprudence  was  niDulilcd 
hy  the  will  ol  the  sovereign  ;  and  few  instilulions, 
either  hunuui  or  divine,  were  permitted  to  stand  on 
their  former  hasis.  The  origin  of  imperial  legisla- 
tion was  concealed  by  the  darkness  of  ngvs  and  the 
terrors  of  armed  despotism ;  and  a  double  lietion 
was  propagated  by  the  servility,  or  perhaps  the 
ignorance,  of  the  civilians,  who  basked  in  the  sun- 
shine of  tlic  Koinan  and  Byzantine  courts.  1 .  To  the 
prayer  of  the  ancient  Civsars,  the  people  or  the  senate 
had  sometimes  granted  a  personal  exemption  from 
the  obligation  and  penalty  of  particular  statutes ; 
and  each  indulgence  was  an  act  of  jurisdiction  ex- 
ercised by  the  republic  over  the  first  of  her  citizens. 
His  humble  privilege  v^•as  at  length  transformed 
into  the  prerogative  of  a  tyrant;  and  the  Latin  ex- 
pres.sion  of  "  released  from  the  laws,"!"  w  as  supposed 
to  exalt  the  emperor  above  all  human  restraints, 
and  to  leave  his  conscience  and  reason  as  the  sacred 
measure  of  his  conduct.  2.  A  similar  dependence 
was  implied  in  the  degrees  of  the  senate,  which,  in 
every  reign,  defined  the  titles  and  powers  of  an 
elective  magistrate.  But  it  was  not  before  the 
ideas,  and  even  the  language,  of  the  Romans  had 
been  corrupted,  that  a  royal  law,"!  and  an  irrevoc- 
able gift  of  the  people,  were  created  by  the  fancy 
of  L  Ipian,  or  more  probably  of  Tribonian  himself: ' 
and  the  origin  of  imperial  power,  though  false  in 
fact,  and  slavish  in  its  consequence,  was  supported 
Their  legislative  ""  *  principle  of  freedom  and  justice, 
power.  '<  jjie  pleasure  of  the  emperor  has  the 

vigour  and  effect  of  law,  since  the  Roman  people, 
by  the  royal  law,  have  transferred  to  their  prince 
the  full  extciitof  their  own  power  and  sovereignty."'^ 
The  will  of  a  single  man,  of  a  child  perhaps,  was 
allowed  to  prevail  over  the  wisdom  of  ages  and  the 
inclinations  of  millions  ;  and  the  degenerate  Greeks 
were  proud  to  declare,  that  in  his  hands  alone  the 
arbitrary  exercise  of  legislation  could  be  safely  de- 
posited. "  What  interest  or  passion,"  exclaims 
Theophilus  in  the  court  of  Justinian,  "can  reach 
the  calm  and  sublime  elevation  of  the  monarch  !  he 
is  already  master  of  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  his 
subjects:  and  those  v\  ho  have  incurred  his  displea- 
sure, are  already  numbered  with  the  dead."'  J>is- 
daining  the  language  of  llatlcry,  the  historian  may 
confess,  that  in  questions  of  private  jurisprudence, 
the  absolute  sovereign  of  a  great  empire  can  seldom 
be  influenced  by  any  personal  considerations.    Vir- 

r-  Tlie  cnnslitiitionn!  style  nt  Letjibus  Soluiua  is  misinlerpretcd  by 
Ihcartnr  ij*ri(irat)fc  of  Dion  Cassius,  ^tom.  i.  1.  liii.  p.  71,3.)  On  Ibis  oc- 
casini)  Ills  editor,  Ki-iinar,  joins  the  universal  censure  which  freedom  and 
criticism  Iiave  pronounced  against  that  slavish  historian. 

q  The  irord  (Lejc  Hegin)  was  stiH  more  recent  than  the  tiling.  The 
■:lavcs  of  Commodus  or  Caracalla  would  have  started  at  the  name  of 
royalty, 

r  See  Gravina  (Opp.  p.  501— 512.)  and  Beaufort.  (Repuhlioue  Ko- 
maine,  torn.  i.  p.  2.M— 274  )  He  has  made  a  proper  use  of  two  aisscrta, 
lions  by  ,Fohn  Frederic  (ironovius  and  Noodt,  both  translated,  witli 
v,iluable  notes,  by  H.irbeyrac,2  vols,  in  l2mo.  1731. 

•  Institut.  1.  i,  til.  ii.  No.  G.  Pandect,  I.  i.  til,  iv,  leg.  1.  Cod.  ,Ius. 
linian.  1.  i.  tit,  xvii.  leg.  I,  Xo,  7,  In  his  Antiquities  and  F,lumcnrs, 
lleineccius  has  amply  treated  de  constitutionibus  principum,  which 
arc  illustrated  by  (;oilcfroy  (Comment,  ad  Cod.  Theodos.  1,  i,  tit.  i,  ii. 
iii.)  andGravina,  (p.  87 — 90.) 

t  Theophilus,  in  Paraphras.  Gra-c.  Institut.  p,  33,  34,  edit.  Reitz. 
For  liis  person,  time,  wrilin;;s,  seethe  Theophilus  of  J.  II,  Mylius,  Kx. 
curs,  iii.  p.  1(13-1  —  107.3, 

"  There  U  more  envy  than  rca-son  in  the  complaint  ofMacrinnsr  (Jul. 
Capitoliu.  c,  13)  Ncfa«c«.v  leges  vidrriComnwdiet  Caracalla- ct  houii- 


tne,  or  even  reason,  will  suggest  to  his  impartial 
mind,  that  he  is  the  giiardiuii  of  peaet  and  equity, 
and  that  the  interest  of  society  is  inseparably  con- 
neetcil  with  his  own.  Under  the  weakest  and  most 
vicious  reign,  the  seat  of  justice  was  lilled  by  the 
wisdom  and  integrity  of  Papinian  and  Ulpian;" 
and  the  purest  materials  of  the  Code  and  Pandects 
arc  inscribed  with  the  names  of  Caracalla  and  his 
ministers.^  The  tyrant  of  Home  was  sometimes  the 
benefactor  of  the  jirovinces.  A  dagger  terminated 
the  crimes  of  Domitian  ;  but  the  priulence  of  Ncrva 
conlirmed  his  acts,  whicli,  in  the  joy  of  their  de- 
liverance, had  been  rescinded  by  an  indignant 
senate.''  \et  in  the  rescripts,'  replies 
to  the  consultations  of  the  magistrates,  ^^""  '""'i"^- 
the  wisest  of  princes  might  be  deceived  by  a  partial 
exposition  of  the  case.  And  this  abuse,  which 
placed  their  hasty  decisions  on  the  same  It-vcl  with 
mature  and  deliberate  acts  of  legislation,  was  in- 
ellectually  condemned  by  the  sense  and  example  of 
Trajan.  The  rescripts  of  the  emperor,  his  yranls 
and  decrees,  his  edicts  and  pragmatic  sanctions,  were 
sub.scribed  in  purple  ink,'  and  tran.smitted  to  the 
provinces  as  general  or  special  laws,  wliich  the  ma- 
gistrates were  bound  to  execute,  and  the  people  to 
obey.  IJul  as  their  number  continually  multiplied, 
the  rule  of  obedience  became  each  day  more  doubt- 
ful and  obscure,  till  the  will  of  tlie  sovereign  was 
fixed  and  ascertained  in  the  Gregorian,  the  Hermo- 
genian,  and  the  Thcodosian  codes.  The  two  first, 
of  which  some  fragments  have  escaped,  were  framed 
by  two  private  lawyers,  to  preserve  the  constitu- 
tions of  the  pagan  emperors  from  Hadrian  to  Con- 
stantinc.  The  third,  wliicli  is  still  extant,  was 
digested  in  sixteen  books  by  the  order  of  the  younger 
Theodosius,  to  consecrate  the  laws  of  the  christian 
princes  from  Constantine  to  liis  own  reign.  Uiit  the 
three  codes  obtained  an  equal  authority  in  tlie  tri- 
bunals ;  and  any  act  which  was  not  included  in  the 
sacred  deposit  might  be  disregarded  by  the  judge 
as  spurious  or  obsolete.'' 

Among  savage  nations,  the  want  of  Forms  of  the  Ko. 
letters  is  imperfectly  supplied  by  the  "'^''  '^''• 
use  of  visible  signs,  which  awaken  attention,  and 
perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  any  public  or  private 
transaction.  Tlie  jurisprudence  of  the  first  Romans 
exhibited  the  scenes  of  a  pantomime  ;  the  words 
were  adapted  to  the  gestures,  and  the  slightest 
error  or  neglect  in  the  forms  of  proceeding  was 

num  inipcritorum  votunlatcs.  Comniodus  w.is  made  a  Uivu-s  by  Se. 
yenis,  (liodwell,  Prielect.  viii.  p.  .'{24,  32o.)  Vet  he  occurs  only  twite 
in  tin-  Pandects. 

«  Of  Antrminus  Caracalla  alone  200  constitutions  are  extant  in  the 
Code,  and  with  his  father  IfiO.  These  two  princes  are  tjiioted  fifty  times 
in  the  Pandects,  and  eight  in  the  In,slitntes.  ('i'erasson,  p.  205,) 

y  Plin,  Secutid.  Kpistol.  X.  fifi.     Snctun,  in  Domitian.  c,  23. 

K  It  was  a  maxim  of  Conslaiiline,  contra  jus  rescripta  non  vale.int. 
(Cod.  Theodos.  I.  i.  tit,  ii.  leg-  I  )  The  emperors  rehiclantly  allow 
some  scrutiny  into  the  law  and  the  fact,  some  delay,  pctititin,  ^c. ; 
but  these  insudicient  remedies  arc  too  much  in  the  discretion  and  at  the 
peril  of  tin- jud-ie. 

II  A  compound  of  vermilion  and  cinnabar,  which  marks  the  impe- 
rial diplomas  from  Leo  I.  (A.  I).  470.)  to  the  fall  of  the  Greek  empire. 
(IJibliotiipqne  Raisonnee  de  la  r>iplomali(|ne,  tom.  i.  p,  509—514. 
I.ami.  de  Kruditionc  A|mstoloriini,  loni.  ii.  p.  720 — 720.) 

l*  Schullinp,  Jurisprudenlia  Antc-Jusliniania,  p.  (JSI^7I8-  Cujacius 
assigned  to  Gregory  the  rei(;ns  from  Hadrian  to  Gallienus,  and  the 
ennlinuntiun  to  his  fellow. labourer  llermocencs.  This  general  di* 
vision  may  be  just;  but  they  often  tte5pa.ssL-d  on  each  other',-- 
ground. 
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sufficient  to  annul  the  substance  of  the  fairest  claim. 
The  communion  of  the  marriage-life  was  denoted  by 
the  necessary  elements  of  fire  and  water:'  and  the 
divorced  wife  resigned  the  bunch  of  l;eys,  by  the 
delivery  of  which  she  had  been  invested  with  the 
government  of  the  family.  The  manumission  of  a 
son,  or  a  slave,  was  performed  by  turning  him 
round  with  a  gentle  blow  on  the  cheek  ;  a  work 
was  prohibited  by  the  casting  of  a  stone  ;  prescrip- 
tion was  interrupted  by  the  breaking  of  a  branch  ; 
the  clenched  list  was  the  symbol  of  a  pledge  or 
deposit ;  the  right  hand  was  the  gift  of  faitli  and 
confidence.  The  indenture  of  covenants  was  a 
broken  straw;  weights  and  scales  were  introduced 
into  every  payment,  and  the  heir  who  accepted  a 
testament,  was  sometimes  obliged  to  snap  his 
fingers,  to  cast  away  his  garments,  and  to  leap  and 
dance  with  real  or  affected  transport.''  If  a  citizen 
pursued  any  stolen  goods  into  a  neighbour's  house, 
he  concealed  his  nakedness  with  a  linen  towel,  and 
hid  his  face  with  a  masque  or  bason,  lest  he  should 
encounter  the  eyes  of  a  virgin  or  a  matron."  In  a 
civil  action,  the  plaintiff  touched  the  ear  of  his  wit- 
ness, seized  his  reluctant  adversary  by  the  neck, 
and  implored,  in  solemn  lamentation,  the  aid  of  his 
fellow-citizens.  The  two  competitors  grasped  each 
other's  hand  as  if  they  stood  prepared  for  combat 
before  the  tribunal  of  the  pnetor  ;  he  commanded 
them  to  produce  the  object  of  the  dispute  ;  they 
went,  they  returned  with  measured  steps,  and  a  clod 
of  earth  was  cast  at  his  feet  to  represent  the  field 
for  which  they  contended.  This  occult  science  of 
the  words  and  actions  of  law  was  the  inheritance  of 
the  pontiffs  and  the  patricians.  Like  the  Chaldean 
astrologers,  they  announced  to  their  clients  the  days 
of  business  and  repo.ie  ;  these  important  trifles  were 
interwoven  with  the  religion  of  Numa  ;  and,  after 
the  publication  of  the  twelve  tables,  the  Roman 
people  were  still  enslaved  by  the  ignorance  of  judi- 
cial proceedings.  The  treachery  of  some  plebeian 
ollicers  at  length  revealed  the  profitable  mystery  : 
in  a  more  enlightened  age,  the  legal  actions  were 
derided  and  observed  ;  and  the  same  antiquity 
which  sanctified  the  practice,  obliterated  the  use 
and  meaning,  of  this  primitive  language. f 
Succession  of  the  ^  more  liberal  art  was  cultivated, 
civil  lawyers,  howcver,  by  the  sages  of  Rome,  who, 
in  a  stricter  sense,  maybe  considered  as  the  authors 
of  the  civil  law.  The  alteration  of  the  idiom  and 
manners  of  the  Romans  rendered  the  style  of  the 
twelve  tables  less  familiar  to  each  rising  generation. 


c  Scsvola,  most  probably  Q.  Servidius  Scsevola  tbe  m.ister  of  Papi- 
nian,  consiilers  this  acceptance  of  fire  and  water  as  lite  essence  of 
niariiaice.  (Panilcct.  1.  xxiv.  tit.  I.  leg.  G6.  See  Heineccius,  Hist.  J.  K. 
No.  317.) 

d  Cicero  (de  Orticiis,  iii.  19)  may  state  an  ideal  ease,  but  St.  Am- 
brose {de  Olliciis,  iii.  2.)  appeals  to  the  practice  of  Ins  own  times. 
which  he  understood  as  a  lawyer  and  a  maaistrale.  (Sehultini;  ad 
Ulpian.  Frasmcnt.  tit.  xxii.  No.  2S.  p.  OJ.l.  W4.) 

<?  The  fnrtnn)  l;uice  licioipie  cnure|»tnin  was  no  lon;^er  understood 
in  the  time  of  the  Antonine.;.  (Aulus  Gellius,  xvi.  10.)  The  Attic 
derivation  of  Heineccius  (Antiqllitat.  Horn.  I.  iv.  tit.  i.  No.  i:{— 21) 
is  supported  by  the  evitlence  of  Aristophanes,  his  scholia.st,  and  Pidlnx. 

t  In  his  tiralion  for  Murcna,  (e.  9—13.)  Cicero  turns  into  ridicule 
the  forms  and  mysteries  of  the  civilians,  which  are  represented  with 
more  candour  by  Aulus  Gellius,  (Noct.  Attic,  xx.  U>.)  Gravina,  (Opp. 
|i.  205,  2t)G,  207  ■)  and  Heineccius.  (Antifiuitat.  1.  iv.  lit.  vi.) 


and 'the  doubtful  passages  were  imperfectly  ex- 
plained by  the  study  of  legal  antiquarians.  To 
define  the  ambiguities,  to  circumscribe  the  latitude, 
to  apply  the  principles,  to  extend  the  consequences, 
to  reconcile  the  real  or  apparent  contradictions, 
was  a  much  nobler  and  more  important  task  ;  and 
the  province  of  legislation  was  silently  invaded  by 
the  expounders  of  ancient  statutes.  Their  subtle 
interpretations  concurred  with  the  equity  of  the 
pnetor,  to  reform  the  tyranny  of  the  darker  ages: 
however  strange  or  intricate  the  means,  it  was  the 
aim  of  artificial  jurisprudence  to  restore  the  simple 
dictates  of  nature  and  reason,  and  the  skill  of 
private  citizens  was  usefully  employed  to  under- 
mine the  public  institutions  of  tlieii  country.  The 
revolution  of  almost  one  thousand  years,  from  the 
twelve  tables  to  the  reign  of  Justinian,  may  be 
divided  into  three  periods  almost  equal  in  duration, 
and  distinguished  from  each  other  by  the  mode  of 
instruction  and  the  character  of  the  civilians." 
Pride     and     ignorance     contributed,  „,    ,   . 

^  Tlie  fir.st  period, 

during    the    first    period,    to    confine       A.  U.  c. 

.„  .  ,.      .^      ^,  .  c.        303—648. 

within  narrow  limits  the  science  ot 
the  Roman  law.  On  the  public  days  of  market  or 
assembly,  the  masters  of  the  art  were  seen  walking 
in  the  forum  ready  to  impart  the  needful  advice  to 
the  meanest  of  their  fellow-citizens,  from  whose 
votes,  on  a  future  occasion,  they  might  solicit  a 
grateful  return.  As  their  years  and  honours  in- 
creased, they  seated  themselves  at  home  on  a  chair 
or  throne,  to  expect  with  patient  gravity  the  visits 
of  their  clients,  who  at  the  dawn  of  day,  from  the 
town  and  country,  began  to  thunder  at  their  door. 
The  duties  of  social  life,  and  the  incidents  of  judi- 
cial proceeding,  were  the  ordinary  subject  of  these 
consultations,  and  the  verbal  or  written  opinion  of 
tbe  jurisconsults  was  framed  according  to  the  rules 
of  prudence  and  law.  The  youths  of  their  own 
order  and  family  were  permitted  to  listen  ;  their 
children  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  more  private  lessons, 
and  the  Mucian  race  was  long  renowned  for  the 
hereditary  knowledge  of  the  civil  law.  The  second 
period,  the  learned  and  splendid  age  ^^^^^^  ^^^^.___,_ 
of  jurisprudence,  may  be  extended  A.  l,'.  c. 
from  the  birth  of  Cicero  to  the  reign 
of  Severus  Alexander.  A  system  was  formed, 
schools  were  instituted,  books  were  composed,  and 
both  the  living  and  the  dead  became  subservient  to 
the  instruction  of  the  student.  The  tripartite  of 
.F.lius  Pa-tus,  surnamed  Catus,  or  the  Cunning, 
«as  picserved  as  the  oldest  work  of  jurisprudence. 

c  The  series  of  the  civil  lawyers  is  deduced  by  Tomponius,  (dc 
Oi  11,-uie  Juris  Pandect.  I.  i.  tit.  ii.)  The  moderns  h.irc  disrnssiHl,  uiUi 
learnins  and  criticism,  this  branch  of  literary  history;  and  .among 
these  I  have  chiefly  been  guided  by  Gravina,  (p.  41— "'J.)  and  11eit:ec- 
cins.  (Hist.  J.  K  No.  113— ;l.5l.)  Cicero,  more  especially  in  his  iKHiks 
de  Oratorc,  tic  CLiris  Oratorilius.  de  Lej:ibus,  and  the  Clavis  Cicero, 
niaiia  of  Ernesli,  (under  the  names  of  .l/i(Ciii.s.  Stc  )  all'ord  much  i;enuine 
and  pleasiu);  information.  Horace  often  alludes  to  the  inorniii;;  labours 
of  the  civili.aiis,  (Serm.  1.  i.  10.  Kpist.  H.  i.  10:),  &c.) 

A;;ricolam  laudat  juris  le^umi)lic  perilus 
Sub  galli  eanlum,  enusuitor  ubi  ostia  piilsil. 


Itomiv  dulce  dill  fuil  et  solemne,  reclusa 
i\l,ine  domo  vigilaic,  elicilti  promcre  jura. 
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Cato  the  censor  Uciivctl  some  ndilitional  lame  fiom 
his  legal  studies,  anil  those  of  his  son  :  the  kindred 
appellation  of  Mueius  Sea;vola  was  illustrated  liy 
three  sages  of  the  law ;  but  the  perlcetion  of  the 
science  was  ascribed  to  Servius  Sulpicius  their  dis- 
ciple, and  the  friend  of  Tully  ;  and  the  long  suc- 
cession, which  shone  with  e<iual  lustre  under  the 
republic  and  under  the  Caisars,  is  linally  closed  by 
the  respectable  characters  of  Papinian,  of  Paul, 
and  of  Ulpian.  Their  names,  and  the  various  titles 
of  their  productions,  have  been  minutely  preserved, 
and  the  example  of  Labco  may  suggest  .some  idea 
of  their  diligence  and  fecundity.  That  eminent 
lawyer  of  the  Augustan  age  divided  the  year  be- 
tween the  city  and  country,  between  business  and 
composition  ;  and  four  hundred  books  are  enumer- 
ated as  the  fruit  of  his  retirement.  Of  the  eollec- 
lions  of  his  rival  Capito,  the  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
ninth  book  is  expressly  quoted  ;  and  few  teachers 
could  deliver  their  opinions  in  less  than  a  century 
,„ of  volumes.     In  the  third  period,  be- 

Third  period,  .  ,.     .  ,  ,  , 

tween  the  reigns  ol  Alexander  and 
Justinian,  the  oracles  of  jurisprudence 
were  almost  mute.  The  measure  of  curiosity  liad 
been  filled  ;  the  throne  was  occupied  by  tyrants  and 
barbarians  ;  the  active  spirits  were  diverted  by  re- 
ligious disputes,  and  the  professors  of  Rome,  Con- 
stantinople, and  Bcrytus,  were  humbly  content  to 
repeat  the  lessons  of  their  more  enlightened  prede- 
cessors. From  the  slow  advances  and  rapid  decay 
of  these  legal  studies,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  they 
require  a  -state  of  peace  and  refinement.  From  the 
multitude  of  voluminous  civilians  who  fill  the  inter- 
mediate space,  it  is  evident,  that  such  studies  may 
be  pursued,  and  such  works  may  be  performed, 
with  a  common  share  of  judgment,  experience,  and 
industry.  The  genius  of  Cicero  and  Virgil  was 
more  .sensibly  felt,  as  each  revolving  age  bad  been 
found  incapable  of  producing  a  similar  or  a  second  : 
but  the  most  eminent  teachers  of  the  law  were  as- 
sured of  leaving  disciples  equal  or  superior  to 
themselves  in  merit  and  reputation. 
Their  phiio-  The  jurisprudence  wliicli  had  been 
Sophy.  grossly  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
first  Romans,  was  polished  and  improved  in  the 
seventh  century  of  the  city,  by  the  alliance  of 
Grecian  philosophy.  The  Sea'volas  had  been  taught 
by  use  and  experience  ;  but  Servius  Sulpicius  was 
the  first  civilian  who  established  his  art  on  a  certain 
and  general  theory.''  For  the  discernment  of  truth 
and  falsehood  he  applied,  as  an  infallible  rule,  the 
logic  of  .\ristofle  and  the  stoics,  reduced  particular 
ca.ses  to  general  principles,  and  difl'used  over  the 
shapeless  mass  the  light  of  order  and  eloquence. 

h  Crawiiis.  or  rather  Cicero  himself,  proposes  (dt  Orat<ire,  i.  41,  4'2.) 
an  idea  of  the  art  or  science  of  jurisprudence,  which  the  eloqm-iil,  but 
illiterate,  Antoiiius  (i.  .18.)  affects  to  deride.  It  was  partly  cxeculed  by 
Servius  Sulpiciui,  (in  Brulo,  c.  41.)  wliose  praises  are  elegantly  varied 
iu  the  cla&.sic  Latinity  of  the  Roman  Gravina,  (p.  60.) 

i  Perlurl>atricem  antem  omnium  harum  rcrum  academi.im,  hanr  ah 
Arccsila  ct  Carneade  rerenUm,  exoremus  ut  silcat,  nam  si  invasi-rit  in 
lisc,  qua*  satis  scitc  iiislructa  et  composita  videantnr,  iiimis  edet  niinas, 
qiiam  quidem  eyo  placare  cupio,  slibmovere  lion  atldeo,  (dc  t.e'„'iblls.  i, 
13.)  From  this  passage  alone,  Rentley  (Remarks  on  Frec.thinkin[^,  p. 
aw.)  mi^ht  have  learned  how  lirroly  Occro  behcved  in  the  specious 
doctrines  whicti  he  has  adorned. 


Cicero,  his  contemporary  and  friend,  declined  the 
reputation  of  a  professed  lawyer  ;  but  the  jurispru- 
dence of  his  country  was  adorned  by  his  incompara- 
ble genius,  which  converts  into  gold  every  object 
tliat  it  touches.  After  the  example  of  Plato,  he 
composed  a  republic  ;  and,  for  the  use  of  his  re- 
public, a  treatise  of  laws;  in  which  he  labours  to 
deduce,  from  a  celestial  origin,  the  wisdom  and 
justice  of  the  Roman  constitution.  The  whole 
universe,  according  to  his  sublime  hypothesis,  forms 
one  immense  commonwealth  :  gods  and  men,  who 
participate  of  the  same  essence,  are  members  of  the 
same  community ;  reason  prescribes  the  law  of 
nature  and  nations;  and  all  positive  institutions, 
however  modified  by  accident  or  custom,  are  drawn 
from  the  rule  of  right,  w  hich  the  Deity  has  inscribed 
on  every  virtuous  mind.  From  these  philosophical 
mysteries,  he  mildly  excludes  the  sceptics  who 
refu.se  to  believe,  and  the  Epicureans  who  are  un- 
willing to  act.  The  latter  disdain  the  care  of  the 
republic;  he  advises  them  to  slumber  in  their  shady 
gardens.  But  he  humbly  entreats  that  the  new 
academy  would  be  silent,  since  her  bold  objections 
would  too  soon  destroy  the  fair  and  well-ordered 
structure  of  his  lofty  system.'  Plato,  Aristotle,  and 
Zeno,  he  represents  as  tlie  only  teachers  who  arm 
and  instruct  a  citizen  for  the  duties  of  social  life. 
Of  these,  the  armour  of  the  stoics''  was  found  to  be 
of  the  firmest  temper  ;  and  it  was  chiefly  worn,  both 
for  use  and  ornament,  in  the  schools  of  jurispru- 
dence. From  the  portico,  the  Roman  civilians 
learned  to  live,  to  reason,  and  to  die  :  but  they 
imbibed  in  some  degree  the  prejudices  of  the  sect; 
the  love  of  paradox,  the  pertinacious  habits  of 
dispute,  and  a  minute  attachment  to  words  and 
verbal  distinctions.  The  superiority  of  form  to 
matter  w  as  introfluced  to  ascertain  the  right  of  pro- 
perty :  and  the  equality  of  crimes  is  countenanced 
by  an  opinion  of  Trebatius,'  that  he  who  touches  the 
ear,  touches  the  whole  body ;  and  that  he  who  steals 
from  a  heap  of  corn,  or  a  hogshead  of  wine,  is 
guilty  of  the  entire  theft." 

Arms,  eloquence,  and  the  .study  of 
the  civil  law,  promoted  a  citizen  to  the 
honours  of  the  Roman  state ;  and  the  three  professions 
were  sometimes  more  conspicuous  by  their  union  in 
the  same  character.  In  the  composition  of  the  edict, 
a  learned  pnctor  gave  a  sanction  and  preference  to 
his  private  sentiments  ;  the  opinion  of  a  censor,  or 
a  consul,  was  entertained  with  respect;  and  a 
doubtful  interpretation  of  the  laws  might  be  sup- 
ported by  the  virtues  or  triumphs  of  the  civilian. 
The  patrician  arts  were  long  protected  by  the  veil 
of  mystery ;   and  in  more  enlightened   times,  the 

k  The  stoic  philosophy  was  first  tiuulit  at  Rome  by  Paua'liiis,  t!ie 
friend  of  the  youn;;er  Seipio.  (see  his  Life  in  the  Mem.  de  I'Acailemie 
des  Inscriptions,  torn.  x.  p.  75 — 89.) 

1  As  he  is  quoted  by  Ulpian,  (leg.  40.  ad  Sabinum  in  Pandect.  1.  xlvil. 
tit.  ii.  leg.  21.)  Vet  Trebatius,  after  he  was  a  teadin;;  civilian,  qui 
familiam  duxit,  became  an  epicurean.  (Cicero  ad  Fam.  vii.  5  )  Perhaps 
he  was  not  constant  or  sincere  in  his  new  sect. 

m  See  Gravina  (p.  43—51.)  and  the  ineffectual  cavils  of  Mascou. 
Heineccius  (Hist.  .1.  R.  No.  12-5.)  (piotes  and  approves  a  dissertation  of 
Livcrard  Otto,  de  Stoica  Juriscousultonim  Philosopbia. 


Authority. 
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freedom  of  inquirj-  established  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  jurisprudence.  Subtle  and  intricate  cases 
were  elucidated  by  the  disputes  of  the  forum:  rules, 
axioms,  and  definitions "  were  admitted  as  the 
genuine  dictates  of  reason  ;  and  the  consent  of  the 
legal  professors  was  interwoven  into  the  practice  of 
the  tribunals.  But  these  interpreters  could  neither 
enact  nor  execute  the  laws  of  the  republic;  and  the 
judges  might  disregard  the  authority  of  the  Scsevo- 
las  themselves,  which  was  often  overthrown  by  the 
eloquence  or  sophistry  of  an  ingenious  pleader." 
Augustus  and  Tiberius  were  the  first  to  adopt,  as  a 
useful  engine,  the  science  of  the  civilians  ;  and  their 
servile  labours  accommodated  the  old  system  to  the 
spirit  and  views  of  despotism.  Under  the  fair  pre- 
tence of  securing  the  dignity  of  the  art,  the  privilege 
of  subscribing  legal  and  valid  opinions  was  confined 
to  the  sages  of  senatorian  or  equestrian  rank,  who 
had  been  previously  approved  by  the  judgment  of 
the  prince ;  and  this  monopoly  prevailed,  till 
Hadrian  restored  the  freedom  of  the  profession  to 
every  citizen  conscious  of  his  abilities  and  know- 
ledge. The  discretion  of  the  praitor  was  now  go- 
verned by  the  lessons  of  his  teachers;  the  judges 
were  enjoined  to  obey  the  comment  as  well  as  the 
text  of  the  law  ;  and  the  use  of  codicils  was  a 
memorable  innovation,  which  Augustus  ratified  by 
the  advice  of  the  civilians.? 

The  most   absolute  mandate  could 

Sects. 

only  require  that  the  judges  should 
agree  with  the  civilians,  if  the  civilians  agreed 
among  themselves.  But  positive  institutions  are 
often  the  result  of  custom  and  prejudice  ;  laws  and 
language  are  ambiguous  and  arbitrary ;  where  rea- 
son is  incapable  of  pronouncing,  the  love  of  argu- 
ment is  inflamed  by  the  envy  of  rivals,  the  vanity 
of  masters,  the  blind  attachment  of  their  disciples  ; 
and  the  Roman  jurisprudence  was  divided  by  the 
once  famous  sects  of  the  Prnculintts  and  Sahinidns.'i 
Two  sages  of  the  laws,  Atcius  Capito  and  Antistius 
Labco,'  adorned  the  peace  of  the  Augustan  age  :  the 
former  distinguished  by  the  favour  of  his  sovereign, 
the  latter  more  illustrious  by  his  contempt  of  that 
favour,  and  his  stern  though  harmless  opposition  to 
the  tyrant  of  Rome.  Their  legal  studies  were  in- 
fluenced by  the  various  colours  of  their  temper  and 
principles.  Labeo  was  attached  to  the  form  of  the 
old  republic;  his  rival  embraced  the  more  profitable 

n  We  have  heard  of  the  Caloiiian  rule,  tlie  AfjnUian  .'■tipntation,  and 
ttlc  nialilliati  forms,  of  211  maxims,  and  of  2J7  detinitioos.  (Paodect.  I. 
L.  tit.  xvi.  xvii.) 

o  Read  Cicero,  1.  i.  de  Oralore,  Topica,  pro  IMurena. 

P  See  PonipoDius,  (de  Origiiie  Juris  Pandect.  I.  i.  tit.  ii.  W'^.  2.  No. 
47  )  Heineccius,  (ad  Institilt.  I.  i.  tit.  ii.  No.  8.  1.  ii.  til.  xxv.  in  Ele- 
ment, et  Antiquitat.)  and  Gravitia,  (p.  41—4.5.)  >'et  tlie  monopoly  of 
Augustus,  a  harsh  measure,  would  appear  with  some  stil'tenin;;  in  the 
contemporary  evidence  ;  and  it  was  probably  veiled  by  a  decree  of  the 
senate. 

q  1  have  perused  the  Diatribe  of  Gotfridus  Mascovius,  the  learned 
TSlascou,  de  Sectis  Jurisconsullorum,  (I.ipsix,  I72S,  in  12mo.  p.  276.)  a 
learned  treati.se  on  a  narrow  and  barren  ^roniul. 

r  Sec  the  character  of  .\ntistius  I.abeo  in  Tacitus,  (Annal.  iii.  75.) 
and  in  an  epistle  of  Ateius  Capito,  (.\ul.  Gellius,  xiii.  12.^  who  accuses 
Iiis  rival  of  libertas  niniia  el  ircor*.  Yet  Horace  would  not  have 
hslied  a  virtuous  and  respectable  senator  ;  and  I  must  adopt  the  emen- 
dalnin  (»f  Rcntley,  who  reads  jMbifno  iiisanior.  (Serm.  1.  iii.  t*2.)  See 
RIasrou,  de  Sectis,  (c.  I.  p.  1—24.) 

s  Justinian  [Institul.  I.  iii.  tit.  xxiii.  and  Theophil.  AVrs.  Gra'c.  p. 
fi77.  (iSO,)  has  comniemorated  this  weighty  dispute,  and  the  verses  of 
Homer  that  were  alleged  on  either  side  as  le^al  authorities.    It  was 


substance  of  the  rising  monarchy.  But  the  dispo- 
sition of  a  courtier  is  tame  and  submissive ;  and 
Capito  seldom  presumed  to  deviate  from  the  senti- 
ments, or  at  least  from  the  words,  of  his  prede- 
ces.sors ;  while  the  bold  republican  pursued  his 
independent  ideas  without  fear  of  paradox  or  inno- 
vations. The  freedom  of  Labeo  was  enslaved, 
however,  by  the  rigour  of  his  own  conclusions,  and 
he  decided,  according  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  the 
same  questions  which  his  indulgent  competitor 
resolved  with  a  latitude  of  equity  more  suitable  to 
the  common  sense  and  feelings  of  mankind.  If  a 
fair  exchange  had  been  substituted  to  the  payment 
of  money,  Capito  still  considered  the  transaction  as 
a  legal  sale;'  and  he  consulted  nature  for  the  age  of 
puberty,  without  confining  his  definition  to  the  pre- 
cise period  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years.'  This 
opposition  of  sentiments  was  propagated  in  the 
writings  and  lessons  of  the  two  founders  ;  the 
schools  of  Capito  and  Labeo  maintained  their  in- 
veterate conflict  from  the  age  of  Augustus  to  that 
of  Hadrian  ; "  and  the  two  sects  derived  their  appel- 
lations from  Sabinus  and  Proculus  their  most 
celebrated  teachers.  The  names  of  Cassians  and 
Pcf/asians  were  likewise  applied  to  the  same  parties ; 
but,  by  a  strange  reverse,  the  popular  cause  was  in 
the  hands  of  Pegasus,"  a  timid  slave  of  Domitian, 
while  the  favourite  of  the  Caesars  was  represented 
b}'  Cassius,>  who  gloried  in  his  descent  from  the 
patriot  assassin.  By  the  perpetual  edict,  the  con- 
troversies of  the  sects  were  in  a  great  measure 
determined.  For  that  important  work,  the  emperor 
Hadrian  preferred  the  chief  of  the  Sabinians :  the 
fiicnds  of  monarchy  prevailed  ;  but  the  moderation 
of  Salvius  Julian  insensibly  reconciled  the  victors 
and  the  vanquished.  Like  the  contemporary  philo- 
sophers, the  lawyers  of  the  age  of  the  Antonines 
disclaimed  the  authority  of  a  master,  and  adopted 
fiom  every  system  the  most  probable  doctrines.' 
But  their  writings  would  have  been  less  voluminous, 
had  their  choice  been  more  unanimous.  The  con- 
science of  the  judge  was  perplexed  by  the  number 
and  weight  of  discordant  testimonies,  and  every 
sentence  that  his  passion  or  interest  might  pro- 
nounce, was  justified  by  the  sanction  of  some 
venerable  name.  An  indulgent  edict  of  llic  younger 
Theodosius  excused  him  from  the  labour  of  compar- 
ing and  weighing  their  arguments.     Five  civilians, 

decided  by  Paul,  (leg.  33.  ad  Edict,  in  Pandect.  I.  xviii.  tit  i.  leg.  1.) 
since,  in  a  simple  cxcban.i^e,  the  buyer  could  not  be  discrimiDaled  from 
the  seller. 

t  This  controversy  was  likewise  given  for  the  Proculians,  to  super- 
sede the  indecency  of  a  search,  and  to  comply  with  the  aphorism  of 
IFippoerates,  who  was  attached  to  the  septcnarV  numlicr  of  two  weeks 
of  years,  or  7IK)  of  days,  (lustitut.  I  i.  tit.  xxii  )  l'lut.irrh  and  the 
.toics  (de  Placit.  PhiUVsopli.  1,  v.  c.  24  )  as*i-n  a  more  natural  reason. 
Fourteen  years  is  the  age — jrtp,  hv  o  (rirtp/xaTo^ot  Kpiierat  o^fius.  See 
the  vestigia  of  the  sects  iu  Mascou,  c.  ix.  p.  145 — 27li 

u  The  series  and  conclusion  of  the  sects  are  described  by  iMascou, 
(c.  ii — vii.  p.  24 — 120.)  and  it  would  be  almost  ridiculous  to'pniisc  his 
equal  justice  to  the.se  obsolete  sects. 

X  At  the  6rst  summons  he  llies  to  the  turbot  council ;  yet  Juvenal 
(Satir.  iv.  75— SI.)  styles  the  pn»fect  or  AotViJf  of  Rome,  sanctissimus 
tc>;um  iuterprcs.  From  his  science,  &»ys  llie  "old  scholiast,  he  was 
called,  not  a  man,  but  a  book.  He  derived  the  singular  name  of  Pega- 
sus from  the  galley  which  his  father  commanded. 

y  Tacit.  Aiinal.  xvii,  7.    Sueton.  in  Ncrone.  c.  xxxvii. 

s  Mascou,  de  Sectis,  c.  viii.  p.  120 — 144.  de  Herist'iindis,  alegal  term 
which  wa5  applied  to  these  eclectic  lawyers  :  ft(rcisi:trc  is  synooymous 
to  dividere. 
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Caius,  Papinian,  Paul,  I'lpiaii,  and  Modestinus, 
were  established  as  the  oiaeles  of  jiiiispiudeiiee  :  a 
majority  was  decisive;  hut  if  their  opinions  were 
equally  di\ided,  a  eastiniv  vole  was  ascribed  to  the 
superior  wisdom  of  Papinian.* 
Rcformaiion  of  When  Justiiiian  ascended  the 
ilie  Rnniaii  law  thronc,  the  reformation  of  the  Koman 

liv  Jnstitiiaii,  ' 

A.  D.  627,  6ic.  jurisprudence  was  an  arduous  but  in- 
dispensable task.  In  the  space  of  ten  centuries,  the 
infinite  variety  of  laws  and  le^al  opinions  had  lilled 
many  thousand  volumes,  which  no  fortune  could 
purchase  and  no  capacity  could  digest.  IJooks 
could  not  easily  be  found  ;  and  the  judges,  poor  in 
the  midst  of  riches,  were  reduced  to  the  exercise  of 
their  illiterate  discretion.  The  subjects  of  the 
Greek  provinces  were  ignorant  of  the  language  that 
disposed  of  tlicir  lives  and  properties  ;  and  the  hnr- 
buious  dialect  of  the  Latins  was  imperfectly  studied 
in  the  academies  of  Berytus  and  Constantinople. 
As  an  Illyrian  soldier,  that  idiom  was  familiar  to 
the  infancy  of  .Justinian  ;  his  youth  had  been  in- 
structed by  the  lessons  of  jurisprudence,  and  his 
imperial  choice  selected  the  most  learned  civilians 
of  the  east,  to  labour  with  their  sovereign  in  the 
work  of  reformation.''  The  theory  of  professors  was 
assisted  by  the  i)ractice  of  advocates,  and  the  ex- 
perience of  magistrates  ;  and  the  w  hole  undertaking 
was  animated  by  the  spirit  of  Tribonian.^  Tliis  ex- 
Triboniaii      traordinary  man,  the  object  of  so  much 

A.  u.  527— 5JG.  praise  and  censure,  was  a  native  of 
Side  in  Pamphylia  ;  and  his  genius,  like  that  of 
Jiacon,  embraced,  as  Iiis  own,  all  the  business  and 
knowledge  of  the  age.  Tribonian  composed,  both  in 
prose  and  verse,  on  a  strange  diversity  of  curious 
and  abstruse  subjects:''  a  double  panegyric  of 
Justinian  and  the  life  of  the  pliilosophcr  Theodotus; 
the  nature  of  hajjpiness  and  the  duties  of  govern- 
ment ;  Homer's  catalogue  and  the  four-and-twenty 
•sorts  of  metre  ;  the  astronomical  canon  of  Ptolemy  ; 
the  changes  of  the  months ;  the  houses  of  the 
planets  ;  and  the  harmonic  system  of  the  world.  To 
the  literature  of  Greece  he  added  the  use  of  the 
Latin  tongue  ;  the  Koman  civilians  were  deposited 
in  his  library  and  in  his  mind  ;  and  he  most  assidu- 
ously cultivated  those  arts  which  opened  the  road  of 
wealth  and  preferment.  From  the  bar  of  the  prae- 
torian pra;fects,  he  raised  himself  to  the  honours  of 
quasstor,  of  consul,  and  of  master  of  the  ofiices  :  the 
council  of  .Justinian  listened  to  his  eloquence  and 
wisdom,  and  envy  was  mitigated  by  the  gentleness 
and  affability  of  his  manners.     The  reproaches  of 

n  See  the  Tlieodosian  Code,  1.  i.  tit.  iv.  witli  Goilcfroy's  Com. 
mentary,  toin.  i.  p.  .30—3.^.  This  decree  might  give  oceasioti  to 
Jesuitical  disputes  Ukc  those  in  tlie  Lctlres  Provinciales,  whether  a 
jud^e  was  ohli^ed  to  follow  the  opiuioii  of  Papiuian,  or  of  a  majority, 
a;;ainst  his  judtrmenl,  a^ain!<t  his  conscience,  &c.  Yet  a  le{;islator 
iiiiKht  give  that  opinion,  however  false,  the  validity,  not  of  truth,  but 
of  law. 

t>  For  the  legal  labours  of  Jttstinian,  I  have  studied  the  preface  to 
the  Institutes;  the  Isl,  2il,  and  .Id  Prefaces  to  the  Pandects;  the  1st 
and  2d  Preface  to  the  Code ;  and  tlie  Code  itself,  (1.  i.  tit.  xni.  ue 
Veteri  Jure  enucleando.)  After  these  original  testimonies,  I  have  con. 
suited,  among  the  modern.s,  Heineccins,  (Hist.  J.  R.  No.  .18.7-404.) 
Terasson,  (Hist,  dc  la  Jurisprudence  Romainc,  p.  29.5-35fi.)  (Jramia, 
(Opp.  p.  u.l—ioo.)  and  Ludewig,  in  his  life  of  Justinian,  (p.  It;— 12.!. 
.318-321.  for  the  Code  and  Novels,  p.  2(IU-261  :  for  the  Digest  or 
Pandect",  p.  282—317.) 

c  For  the  character  of  Tribonian,  see  the  testiinooiei  of  Procopius, 


inipiily  and  avarice  have  staincil  the  virtues  or  the 
re|iutalioii  of  Tribonian.  In  a  bigoted  and  perse- 
cuting court,  the  principal  luiniskr  was  accused  of 
a  secret  aversion  to  the  (-liristian  faith,  and  was  sup- 
posed to  entertain  the  sentiments  of  an  atheist  and 
a  pagan,  which  have  been  imputed,  inconsistently 
enough,  to  the  last  philosophers  of  Greece.  Hi.s 
avarice  was  more  clearly  iiroved  and  more  sensibly 
felt.  If  he  were  swayed  by  gifts  in  the  adniinistra 
tion  of  justice,  the  example  of  Bacon  will  again 
occur;  nor  can  the  merit  of  Tribonian  atone  for  his 
baseness,  if  he  degraded  the  sanctity  of  bis  profes- 
sion ;  and  if  laws  were  every  day  enacted,  modilied, 
or  repealed,  for  the  base  consideration  of  his  private 
emolument.  In  the  sedition  of  Constantinople,  his 
removal  was  granted  to  the  clamours,  perhaps  to 
the  just  indignation,  of  tlie  people  :  but  the  qua-stor 
w  as  speedily  restored,  and  till  the  hour  of  his  death, 
he  possessed,  above  twenty  years,  the  favimr  and 
conlidence  of  the  emperor.  His  passive  and  duti- 
ful submission  has  been  honoured  with  the  praise  of 
.Justinian  himself,  whose  vanity  was  incapable  of 
discerning  how  often  that  submission  degenerated 
into  the  grossest  adulation.  Tribonian  adored  the 
virtues  of  his  grat'ious  master :  the  eailli  was  un- 
worthy of  such  a  prince  ;  and  be  affected  a  pious 
fear,  that  .Justinian,  like  iviijah  or  Honuilus,  would 
be  snatched  into  tlie  air,  and  translated  alive  to  the 
nian.sions  of  celestial  glory.'- 
If  Cccsar  had  achieved  the  rcforma- 

„    .,        ->  ,  ,  .  ..        The  Code  of  Jus- 

tion  of  the  Roman  law,  his  creative         tinian, 

genius,  enlightened  by  reflection  and      *p^^-  ^^■ 

study,  would  have  given  to  the  vvoild       A.  l>.  .'.2!!. 

■'  "  .      .  Ajiril  7. 

a  pure  and  original  system  ol  jurispru- 
dence. Whatever  flattery  might  suggest,  the  em- 
peror of  the  east  was  afraid  to  establish  his  private 
judgment  as  the  standard  of  equity:  in  the  pos- 
session of  legislative  power,  he  borrowed  the  aid  of 
time  and  opinion  ;  and  his  laborious  compilations 
are  guarded  by  the  sages  and  legislators  of  past 
times.  In.stead  of  a  statue  cast  in  a  simple  mould 
by  the  hand  of  an  artist,  the  works  of  Justinian  re- 
present a  tesselated  pavement  of  antique  and  costly, 
but  too  often  of  incoherent,  fragments.  In  the  lirst 
year  of  his  reign,  he  directed  the  faithful  Tribonian, 
and  nine  learned  associates,  to  revise  the  ordinances 
of  his  predecessors,  as  tliey  were  contained,  since 
the  time  of  Hadrian,  in  the  Gregorian,  Hermoge- 
nian,  and  Theodosian  codes;  to  purge  the  errors 
and  contradictions,  to  retrench  whatever  was  obso- 
lete  or  superfluous,    and   to   select   the   wise  and 

fPcrsic.  1.  i.  c.  23,  24.  Anecdot,  c.  13.  20.)  and  Siiidas,  (torn.  iii.  p.  .501. 
edit.  Kuster.)  Ludewig  {in  Vit.  Justinian,  p.  175—209.)  works  hard, 
very  hard,  to  white-wash — the  hiack.a-moor. 

d  I  apply  the  two  passages  of  Suidas  to  the  same  man  ;  every  circum- 
slaiicc  so  e.\actly  tallies.  Vet  the  lawyers  appear  ignorant  ;  and  Fabri. 
cms  is  inclined  to  separate  the  two  characters.  (Bibllot.  Gra*c.  torn,  i, 
II.  .141.  ii.  p.  518.  iii.  p.  418.  xii.  p.  .34(i.  ;i.'i3.  474.) 

I-  This  story  is  related  hy  Hesychiiis,  (de  Viris  Illustribtls.)  Proco. 
pins,  (Anecdot.  c.  13.)  and  Suidas,  (torn.  iii.  p.  501.)  Such  liattery  is 
incredible  .' 

Nihil  est  quod  credere  dc  se 

Non  potest,  cum  lamlatur  Diis  n?qna  potestas. 
Fontenclle  (lorn.  i.  p.  32—39.)  has  ridiculed  the  inipiideiice  of  the 
modest  Virgil.  But  the  same  Fontciielle  places  his  king  above  the 
divine  Augustus  ;  and  the  sage  lloileaii  has  not  blushed  to  say,  "  I.e 
di  ^tin  \  ses  veux  n'oseroit  balancer."  Yet  neither  Augustus  nor  Louis 
XIV.  were  fools. 
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salutary  laws,  best  adapted  to  the  practice  of  the 
tribunals  and  the  use  of  his  subjects.  The  work 
was  accomplished  in  fourteen  months;  and  the 
twelve  books  or  tables,  which  the  new  decemvirs 
produced,  might  be  designed  to  imitate  the  labours 
of  their  Roman  predecessors.  The  new  Code  of 
Justinian  was  honoured  with  his  name,  and  con- 
(irmed  by  his  royal  signature  :  authentic  transcripts 
were  multiplied  by  the  pens  of  notaries  and  scribes  ; 
they  were  transmitted  to  the  magistrates  of  the 
European,  the  Asiatic,  and  afterwards  the  African 
provinces  :  and  the  law  of  the  empire  was  pro- 
claimed on  solemn  festivals  at  the  doors  of  churches. 
The  Pandpcts  or  -^  morc  arduous  operation  was  still 
AD  5?o^f)ec  IS  I'ehind:  to  extract  the  spirit  of  juris- 
A.D.  533.  Dec.  16.  prudence  from  the  decisions  and  con- 
jectures, the  questions  and  disputes,  of  the  Roman 
civilians.  Seventeen  lawyers,  with  Tribonian  at 
their  head,  were  appointed  by  the  emperor  to  ex- 
ercise an  absolute  jurisdiction  over  the  works  of 
their  predecessors.  If  they  had  obeyed  his  com- 
mands in  ten  years,  Justinian  would  have  been 
satisCed  with  their  diligence  ;  and  the  rapid  com- 
position of  the  Digest  or  PAM)ECTS,f  in  three  years, 
will  deserve  praise  or  censure,  according  to  the 
merit  of  the  execution.  From  the  library  of  Tri- 
bonian they  chose  forty,  the  most  eminent  civilians 
of  former  times  -.^  two  thousand  treatises  were  com- 
prised in  an  abridgment  of  fifty  books;  and  it  has 
been  carefully  recorded,  that  three  millions  of  lines 
or  sentences  '■  were  reduced,  in  this  abstract,  to  the 
moderate  number  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand. 
The  edition  of  this  great  work  was  delayed  a  month 
after  that  of  the  Institvtks  ;  and  it  seemed  reason- 
able that  the  elements  should  precede  the  digest  of 
the  Roman  law.  As  soon  as  the  emperor  had  ap- 
proved their  labours,  he  ratified,  by  his  legislative 
power,  the  speculations  of  these  private  citizens  : 
their  commentaries,  on  the  twelve  tables,  the  per- 
petual edict,  the  laws  of  the  people,  and  the  decrees 
of  the  senate,  succeeded  to  the  authority  of  the  text ; 
and  the  text  was  abandoned,  as  a  useless,  though 
venerable,  relict  of  antiquity.  The  Code,  the  Pan- 
dects, and  the  Institutes,  were  declared  to  be  the 
legitimate  system  of  civil  jurisprudence  ;  they  alone 
were  admitted  in  the  tribunals,  and  they  alone  were 
taught  in  the  academies  of  Rome,  Constantinople, 
and  Berytus.  Justinian  addressed  to  the  senate 
and  provinces  his  eternal  orac/es  ;  and  his  pride, 
under  the  mask  of  piety,  ascribed  the  consumma- 
tion of  this  great  design  to  the  support  and  inspira- 
tion of  the  Deity. 

r  nnv^enTai  (seneral  receivers)  was  a  common  title  of  the  Greek 
miscellanies.  (Plin.  Prefat.ad  Hist.  Nalur.)  The  DigeHta  of  Scicvol.i, 
IVIarcellinus,  Celsns,  were  already  familiar  to  the  civilians:  liiit  .Iiisti. 
nian  was  in  the  wrotii;.  when  he  used  the  two  appellations  as  synonym- 
ous. Is  the  word  PanrJects  Gn'vk  or  Latin — iiiasculine  or  li-inminel 
The  diligent  itrenekmaii  will  not  presume  to  deride  these  momentous 
controversies.  (Hist.  Pandect.  Florenlin.  p.  300— 304  ) 

p  An^elus  Polilianus  (I.  v.  i-^pist.  ult.)  reckons  thirty-seven  (p.  192— 
200.)  civilians  quoted  in  the  Pandects— a  learned,  and  for  his  times 
an  e-\traordinary,  list.  Tliefireek  index  to  the  Panileets  enumerates 
thirty-nine,  and  forty  arc  produced  hy  the  indefatigahle  Fahricius. 
(Bihhot.  Griec.  tom'.  iii.  p.  -188— 502.)  Antoninus  Ausustils  (de 
Nomitiihus  Propriis  Pandect,  apuil  I.udewig,  p.  283.)  is  s^iid  to  have 
added  Bfty.four  names;  hut  they  must  he  v.isuc  or  second-hand  refer, 
ences. 


Since  the  emperor  declined  the  fame  _   . 

*     .  _  _  Praise    and   cen- 

and  envy  of  original  composition,  we  sure  of  the  Code 

.  .  .Ill  .11     ^"il  Pandects, 

can  only  require  at  his  hands,  method, 

choice,  and  fidelity,  the  humble,  though  indispensa- 
ble, virtues  of  a  compiler.  Among  the  various  com- 
binations of  ideas,  it  is  difficult  to  assign  any  rea- 
sonable preference  ;  but  as  the  order  of  Justinian  is 
difl'erent  in  his  three  works,  it  is  possible  that  all 
may  be  wrong  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  two  cannot  be 
right.  In  the  selection  of  ancient  laws,  he  seems  to 
have  viewed  his  predecessors  without  jealousy,  and 
with  equal  regard :  the  series  could  not  ascend 
above  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  and  the  narrow  distinc- 
tion of  paganism  and  Christianity,  introduced  by 
the  superstition  of  Thecdosius,  had  been  abolished 
by  the  consent  of  mankind.  But  the  jurisprudence 
of  the  Pandects  is  circumscribed  within  a  period  of 
a  hundred  years,  from  the  perpetual  edict  to  the 
death  of  Severus  Alexander  :  the  civilians  who  lived 
under  the  first  Cicsars  are  seldom  periuiltcil  to 
speak,  and  only  three  names  can  be  attributed  to 
the  age  of  the  republic.  The  favourite  of  Justinian 
(it  has  been  fiercely  urged)  was  fearful  of  encoun- 
tering the  light  of  freedom  and  the  gravity  of  Roman 
sages.  Tribonian  condemned  to  oblivion  the  ge- 
nuine and  native  wisdom  of  Cato,  the  Sca'volas, 
and  Sulpicius  ;  while  he  invoked  spirits  morc  con- 
genial to  his  own,  the  Syrians,  Greeks,  and  .Vfri- 
cans,  who  flocked  to  the  imperial  court  to  study 
Latin  as  a  foreign  tongue,  and  jurisprudence  as  a 
lucrative  profession.  But  the  ministers  of  Justi- 
nian' were  instructed  to  labour,  not  for  the  curiosity 
of  antiquarians,  but  for  the  immediate  benefit  of  his 
subjects.  It  was  their  duty  to  select  the  useful  and 
practical  parts  of  the  Roman  law  ;  and  the  writings 
of  the  old  republicans,  however  curious  or  excellent, 
were  no  longer  suited  to  the  new  system  of  man- 
ners, religion,  and  government.  Perhaps,  if  the 
preceptors  and  friends  of  Cicero  were  still  alive,  our 
candour  would  acknow  ledge,  that,  except  in  purity 
of  language,'^  their  intrinsic  merit  was  excelled  by 
the  school  of  Papiniaii  and  Ulpian.  The  science 
of  the  laws  is  the  slow  growth  of  time  and  experi- 
ence, and  the  advantage  both  of  method  and  mate- 
rials, is  naturally  assumed  by  the  most  recent 
authors.  The  civilians  of  the  reign  of  the  .\nto- 
nincs  had  studied  the  works  of  their  predecessors : 
their  philosophic  spirit  had  mitigated  the  rigour  of 
antiquity,  simplified  the  forms  of  proceeding,  and 
emerged  from  the  jcalou.sy  and  prejudice  of  the 
rival  sects.  The  choice  of  the  authorities  that  com- 
pose the  Pandects,  depended  on  the  judgment  of 

1>  The  St(xo<  of  the  ancient  MSS.  may  he  strictly  defined  as  sen- 
tences or  periods  of  a  complete  sense,  which,  on  the  hreadtli  of  the 
parchment  rollsor  volumes,  composed  as  many  lines  of  unequal  lenjjtli. 
The  number  of  Znxot  in  each  honk  servtnl  as  a  check  on  the  errors  of 
the  scribes,  (Ludewi^,  p.  211 — 215.  and  his  original  author  Suicer. 
Thesailr.  Kcclesiast.  tom.  i.  p.  1021 — 103l>.) 

i  An  ingenious  and  learned  oration  of  Sehultin^ius  (JurispriKlentia 
Antclustinianea,  p,  8S3— 007.)  justifies  the  choice  of  TriWnian, 
ajriinst  the  passionate  chanres  of  Francis  IloUoman  and  his  sectaries. 

W  Strip  away  the  crust  of  Tribonian,  and  allow  for  the  use  of  tech- 
nical words,  and  the  Latin  of  the  Pandects  will  be  found  not  unworthy 
of  the  silver  ag:e.  It  has  Wen  vehemently  attacked  by  l,aurentius 
Valla,  a  fastidious  Eramm.irian  of  the  lilV^Mith  century,  antt  by  his 
apolopist  Floridus  Sabinus.  It  has  lut-n  defendeil  hy.Mciat,  and  a 
nameless  advocate,  (must  probably  J,imes  CapelUis.)    Their  various 
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Trilionian  ;  I)ul  llic  power  ol"  liis  sovereign  coukl 
not  iilisolve  liim  from  tlic  saerod  oblisutioiis  of  truth 
and  fidelity.  As  the  legislator  of  tlie  empire,  Jus- 
tinian might  repeal  flie  acts  of  the  Antoiiines,  or 
eumlciiiii,  as  seditious,  the  free  principles,  which 
were  maintained  by  the  last  of  the  liomaii  lawyers.' 
But  the  existence  of  past  facts  is  placed  beyond  the 
reach  of  despotism  ;  and  the  emperor  was  jrnilly  of 
fraud  and  forgery,  when  he  corrupted  the  integrity 
of  their  text,  inscribed  with  their  venerable  names 
the  words  and  ideas  of  his  servile  reign,'"  and  sup- 
pressed, by  the  hand  of  power,  the  pure  and  au- 
thentic copies  of  their  sentiments.  The  changes 
and  interpolations  of  Tribouian  and  his  colleagues, 
are  excused  by  the  pretence  of  uniformity  :  but 
their  cares  have  been  insiillicicnt,  and  the  iintinuinies, 
or  contradictions  of  the  Code  and  Pandects,  still 
exercise  the  patience  and  subtilty  of  modern 
civilians." 

A  rumour  devoid  of  evidence  has 

Lnw  of  the  an.  ,     ,  ,  .  .. 

cicni  juiispiu.    been   propagated   by  the  enemies  ot 
'""■  .Justinian  ;    that  the  jurisprudence  of 

ancient  Rome  was  reduced  to  ashes  by  the  author 
of  the  Pandects,  from  the  vain  persuasion,  that  it 
was  now  either  false  or  snperlluous.  Without 
usurping  an  oltice  so  invidious,  the  emperor  might 
safely  commit  to  ignorance  and  time  the  acconi- 
j)lishment  of  this  destructive  wish.  JJeforc  the  in- 
vention of  printing  and  paper,  the  labour  and  the 
materials  of  writing  could  be  purchased  only  by  the 
rich  ;  and  it  may  reasonably  he  computed,  that  the 
price  of  books  was  a  hundred-fold  their  present 
value."  Copies  were  slowly  multiplied  and  cau- 
tiously renewed  ;  the  hopes  of  profit  tempted  the 
sacrilegious  scribes  to  erase  the  characters  of  anti- 
quity, and  Sophocles  or  Tacitus  were  obliged  to  re- 
sign the  parchment  to  missals,  homilies,  and  the 
golden  legend.P     If  such  was  the  fate  of  the  most 


treatises  are  colleeted  by  Dnker.  (0))i)scul.i  de  I.atiiiilatc  veleruni 
Juriscnnsultorum,  Liipd.  Bat.  1721,  in  I2nio.) 

I  Nomina  quidem  veleribus  servavimus,  lejium  aiiteni  veritatem  nns- 
trani  fecimus.  Itaqiie  siquid  erat  in  illis  Bvititioavnt,  mult.'i  auteni  talia 
erant  ibi  reposita,  hoc  decisum  est  etdetiiiitiim,  et  in  |iers|iieuuni  finum 
deittichi  t:st  titi»'r|iie  lex.  (Cod.  Justinian.  1.  i.  tit.  xvii.  le^,  .'I.  No.  10.) 
A  frank  coiifeviicin  ! 

Ill  The  number  of  tbese  emhlemala  (a  polite  name  for  forljeries)  is 
niucb  reduced  by  Bynkersliotrk,  (in  the  four  last  books  of  his  Obser- 
vations,] who  puorly'maiiitains  the  ri|jllt  of  Justinian  and  the  duty  of 
IVibonian. 

i»  The  ntilinoTtliett,  or  opposite  laws  of  the  Code  and  Pandeets,  are 
sometimes  the  cause,  and  often  the  excuse,  of  the  (glorious  uncertainty 
of  the  civil  law,  which  «o  ot'leii  affords  what  Muntai;:ne  calls  "Uues- 
tions  pour  I'Ami."  See  a  fine  p.is.sa;;e  of  Fraiicistus  Halduinus  in  Jus- 
tinian, (1.  ii.  p.  2S9,  &e.  apud  Ludcwic.  p.  Mb,  .100.) 

u  When  Fust,  or  I-\ulstus,  sold  at  Paris  his  drst  printed  bibles  as 
manuscripts,  the  price  of  a  parchment  copy  was  reduced  from  four  or 
five  hundred  to  sixty,  fifly,  and  forty  crowns.  The  public  wiis  at 
first  pleased  with  the  elu-apness,  and  at  len;;th  provoked  by  tlie  di,- 
covery  of  the  fraud.  (iMatlaire,  Auiial.  Typoyrapli.  toni.  i.  p.  i'2.  tirst 
edition.) 

p  This  execrable  practice  prevailed  from  the  eijjhth,  and  more  espe- 
cially from  the  twelfth  century,  when  it  became  almost  universal. 
(Moidfaurjou,  in  the  Memoiresde  PAcaderoie,  tom.  vi.  p.  (jtJG,  iitc. 
Bibliotbcfpic  llaisoruiee  de  la  Diplomatique,  torn.  i.  p.  170.) 

«1  Poinpnniiis  (Pandect.  1.  i.  tit.  ii.  lej;.  2.)  observes,  that  of  the  three 
founders  of  tile  civil  law,  Mucins,  Brutus,  and  Manilius,  extant  volu. 
raiiia,  scripla  i\Ianilii  monumenia ;  that  of  some  old  republican  lawyers, 
litee  versautur  eorum  scripta  inter  manus  hominum.  Eiijht  ot  tjie 
Augustan  sa;ics  were  reduced  to  a  compendium  :  of  Cascellius,  scripta 
non  extant  si-il  iinus  liber,  &c.  ;  of  Trebatius,  minus  frequentantiir ; 
of  Tubero.  Iibri  parum  tirati  sunt.  Many  quotations  in  the  Pandeets 
are  derived  fiom  books  which  Triboniau  never  saw  ;  and,  in  the  Umt! 
period  from  the  seventh  to  the  thirteenth  century  of  Home,  the  up/i«- 
rent  readinK  of  the  moderns  successively  depends  on  the  knowledge 
and  veracity  of  their  predecessors. 

t  AH,  iu  several  iiistauces,  repeat  the  errors  of  the  scribe  and  the 


beautiful    compositions   of   genius,  what   stability 
could  be  expected  for  the  dull  and  barren  works  of 
an  obsolete  science  f  The  books  of  jurisprudence 
were  interesting  to  few,  and  entertaining  to  none  : 
their  value  was  connected   with  present  use,  and 
they  sunk  for  ever  as  soon  as  that  use  was  super- 
seded by  the  innovations  of  fashion,  superior  merit, 
or  public  authority.     In  the  age  of  peace  and  learn- 
ing, between  Cicero  and  the  last  of  the  Antoniiics, 
many  Ins.scs  had  been  already  sustained,  and  sonic 
luminaries   of  the   school,  or  forum,  were  known 
only  to  the  curious  by  tradition  and  report.     Three 
hundred  and  sixty  years  of  disorder  and  decay  ac- 
celerated the  progress  of  oblivion  :  and  it  may  fairly 
be  presumed,  that  of  the  writings,  which  .Justinian 
is  accused  of  neglecting,  many  were  no  longer  to  be 
found  in  the  libraries  of  the  cast.''     The  copies  of 
Papiiiian,  or  Ulpian,  which  the  reformer  had  pro- 
scribed, were  deemed   unworthy  of  future   notice: 
the  twelve  tables  and  praetorian  edicts  insensibly 
vanished,  and  the  monuments  of  ancient  Rome  vvcre 
neglected  or  destroyed  by  the  envy  and  ignorance 
of  the  Greeks.     Even  the  Pandects  themselves  have 
escaped  « itii  diliiculty  and  danger  from  the  common 
shipwreck,  and  criticism  has  pronountxd,  that  nil 
the  editions  and  manuscripts  of  the  west  are  derived 
from  one  original.'     It  was  transcribed  at  Constan- 
tinople in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,'  was 
successively  transported  by  the  accidents  of  war  and 
commerce  to  Amalphi,'  Pisa,"  and  Florence,"  and 
is  now  deposited  as  a  sacred  relic''  in  the  ancient 
palace  of  the  republic.^ 

It  is  the  first  care  of  a  reformer  to    , 

I.efjal   incnn- 

prcvent  any  future  reformation.      To   stanry  of  Jus- 
maintain   the  texts  of  the   Pandects, 
the  Institutes,  and  the  Code,  the  u.se  of  cyphers  ami 
abbreviations  was  rigorously  proscribed  ;    and  as 
Justinian  had  recollected,  that  the  perpetual  edict 


transpositions  of  some  leaves  in  the  Florentine  Pandeets.  This  fact,  if 
it  be  true,  is  decisive,  ^et  the  Paudeetsare  quoted  by  Ivoof  Chartres, 
(who  died  in  Ml?.)  by  Theobald,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  by 
Vaearius,  our  first  profes.sor,  io  the  year  I  Mil.  (Seidell  ad  Fletani.  c.  7. 
tom.  ii.  p.  lOSO— 1085.)  Have  our  British  .MSS.  of  the  Pandects  been 
collated.' 

8  See  the  description  of  this  original  in  Brenekman.  (Hist.  Pandect. 
Florent.  1.  i.  c.  2,3.  p.  4—17.  and  1.  ii.)  Poli^iaii,  an  enthusiast,  revered 
it  as  the  authentic  standard  of  Justinian  biin.self.  (p.  407,  408.)  but  this 
paradox  is  refuted  by  the  abbreviations  of  the  Florentiiii-  MS.  (1.  ii.  c, 
'J.  p.  117—130)  It  is  composed  of  two  quarto  volumes,  with  larpe 
mar^^itis,  on  a  thin  parchment,  and  the  Latin  characters  betray  the  hand 
of  a  Oieek  scribe. 

I  Breiieknian,  at  the  end  of  his  history,  has  inserted  I  wo  dissertations 
on  the  re[iiil)lic  of  Amalphi,  and  the  Pisai)  war  in  the  year  1  t.'l^,  ^ie. 

u  The  iliscovery  of  the  Pandects  at  Amalphi  (A.  I).  11.17.)  is  tirst 
noticed  (ill  1601.)  by  I.udovicus  Boiot;niiiii.s,  (Brenekman,  1.  i.  c  1 1,  p. 
7.!,  74.  1.  iv.  c.  a.  p.  41T— 4iJ.)  on  the  faith  of  a  Pisan  chronicle,  (p.  40il. 
41(1.)  willioula  name  or  a  date.  'I'lie  whole  story,  thnuKli  unknown  to 
the  twelfth  century,  embellished  by  i^'norantai:es,  and  stisprcted  by  ri-iil 
(iiticism,  is  not,  however,  destitute  of  much  internal  pinbability,  'I  i. 
c.  4— H.  p.  17 — 50.)  The  I.iber  Pandeetarum  of  Pisa  was  undoubtedly 
consulted  in  the  fourteenth  century  by  the  great  Bartolus,  (p.  40li.  407. 
See  1.  I.  c.  !).  p   50-62.) 

X  Pisa  was  taken  by  the  Florentines  in  the  year  140ti;  and  in  1411 
llie  Pandects  were  transported  to  the  capital.  Tliese  events  are 
authentic  -iiid  I'amons. 

)'  Tliey  were  now  bound  in  purple,  deposited  in  a  rich  casket,  and 
shown  to  curious  travellers  by  ttie  monks  and  majjistrates  bare-tn-aded, 
and  with  lit;liled  tapers.  (Brenekman,  1.  i.  c.  10,  II,  12.  p.  (>2— Ji.J.) 

7  After  the  collations  of  Politian,  Bologninus,  and  Antoninus  Aiikiis- 
t inns,  and  the  sjilendid  edition  of  the  Pandects  by  Tanrellus,  (in  1551.) 
Henry  Brenekman,  a  Dutchmanj  undertook  a  pilf;rimaue  to  Florence, 
where  he  employed  several  years  iu  the  study  of  a  single  manuscript. 
Ills  Ilistoria  Pandeetarum  riorentinorum,  (t'treelit,  1722,  in  4to,) 
tlioiit,'h  a  mouumeut  of  industry,  is  a  small  portion  of  his  ori|;iual 
desiyn. 
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had  been  buried  under  tlic  weight  of  commentators, 
he  denounced  the  punishment  of  forgery  against 
the  rash  civilians  who  should  presume  to  interpret 
or  pervert  the  will  of  their  sovereign.  The  seliolars 
of  Accursius,  of  Bartolus,  of  Cujacius,  should  blush 
for  their  accumulated  guilt,  unless  they  dare  to 
dispute  his  right  of  binding  the  authority  of  his 
successors,  and  the  native  freedom  of  the  mind. 
But  the  emperor  was  unable  to  fix  his  own  incon- 
stancy ;  and,  while  he  boasted  of  renewing  the  ex- 
change of  Diomede,  of  transmuting  brass  into  gold," 
he  discovered  the  necessity  of  purifying  his  gold 
from  the  mixture  of  baser  alloy.  Six  years  had  not 
elapsed  from  the  publication  of  the  Code,  before  he 
condemned  the  imperfect  attempt,  by  a  new  and 
Second  edition  more  accurate  edition  of  the  same 
°a'b  M4^'  ^'ork  ;  which  he  enriched  with  two 
Nov.  iG.  hundred  of  his  own  laws,  and  fifty 
decisions  of  the  darkest  and  most  intricate  points 
of  jurisprudence.  Every  year,  or,  according  to 
Procopius,  each  day,  of  his  long  reign,  was  marked 
by  some  legal  innovation.  Many  of  his  acts  were 
rescinded  by  himself;  many  were  rejected  by  his 
successors,  many  have  been  obliterated  by  time ; 
but  the  number  of  sixteen  Edicts,  and  one  hun- 
The  Novels,  dred  and  sixty-eight  Novels,''  has 
A.  D.  534-565.  ^^^^  admitted  into  the  authentic  body 
of  the  civil  jurisprudence.  In  the  opinion  of  a 
philosopher  superior  to  the  prejudices  of  his  pro- 
fession, these  incessant,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
trilling,  alterations,  can  be  only  explained  by  the 
venal  spirit  of  a  prince,  who  sold  without  shame 
his  judgments  and  his  laws.'  The  charge  of  the 
secret  historian  is  indeed  explicit  and  vehement ; 
but  the  sole  instance,  which  he  produces,  may  be 
ascribed  to  the  devotion  as  well  as  to  the  avarice  of 
Justinian.  A  wealthy  bigot  had  bequeathed  his 
inheritance  to  the  church  of  Emesa ;  and  its  value 
was  enhanced  by  the  dexterity  of  an  artist,  who 
subscribed  confessions  of  debt  and  promises  of 
payment  with  the  names  of  the  richest  Syrians. 
They  pleaded  the  established  prescription  of  thirty 
or  forty  years  ;  but  their  defence  was  overruled  by 
a  retrospective  edict,  which  extended  the  claims  of 
tlic  church  to  the  term  of  a  century  ;  an  edict  .so 
pregnant  with  injustice  and  disorder,  that,  after 
serving  this  occasional  purpose,  it  was  prudently 
abolished  in  the  same  reign.''  If  candour  will  ac- 
quit the  emperor  himself,  and  transfer  the  corrup- 
tion to  his  wife  and  favourites,  the  suspicion  of  so 


■■»  Xpi'fTfa  xaAKtidJv,  ^Karo^Sni  (lyfn/iiitMi',  apud  Homrnini  patrem 
omnis  virtutis.  (1st  Prasfat.  ad  Patidcct.)  A  line  of  Milton  nr  Ta^.-o 
wonid  surprise  ns  in  an  art  of  parliament.  Qua?  omnia  olitinere  .sanei. 
miininomno  a?vuni.  Of  the  first  Code,  liesay.s,  (3nd  I*r*fat.)  in  a?ter. 
num  valiturnin.     !Man  anil  for  ever  ! 

b  jVovelltr  is  a  classic  adjective,  hut  a  barharons  suhstantive.  {l,u. 
dewiw,  p.  2-15.)  .Instinian  never  c<illcrtcd  them  himself ;  the  nine  col. 
lations,  the  le;:al  standard  of  inndarn  tribunals,  consists  of  ninety. ei:rlit 
Novels;  but  the  number  was  increased  by  the  diligence  of  Julian,  Ita. 
loander,  and  Contius.  (Ludcwi;^,  p.  249.258.  Aleinan.  Not.  in  Anccdot. 
p.  98  ) 

c  Montesquieu,  Considerations  sur  la  Grandeur  et  la  Decadence  des 
Unmains,  c.  20.  torn.  iii.  p.  .'lOl.  in  4to.  On  this  occasion  he  throws 
aside  the  f;own  and  cap  of  a  Piesident  a  Mortier. 

ft  Procopius,  Anecdot.  c.  2S.  A  similar  privile{;e  was  granted  to  tlie 
church  of  Home,  (Novel,  ix.)  For  the  treiu'ral  repeal  of  these  mis- 
«hicvous  indulj;ences,  sec  Novel,  cxi.  and  lidict.  v. 

c  LactantiuK,  ju  his  Institutes  of  Christianity,  au  elegant  and  spccl- 


foul  a  vice  must  still  degrade  the  majesty  of  his 
laws :  and  the  advocates  of  Justinian  may  acknow- 
ledge, that  such  levity,  whatsoever  be  the  motive,  is 
unwortliy  of  a  legislator  and  a  man. 
Monarchs  seldom  condescend  to  be- 

The  luslilutes, 

come  the  preceptors  of  their  subjects  ;  a.  d.  5.13. 
and  some  praise  is  due  to  Justinian,  '  "''' 
by  whose  command  an  ample  system  was  reduced 
to  a  short  and  elementary  treatise.  Among  the 
various  institutes  of  the  Roman  law,'  those  of  Caius' 
were  the  most  popular  in  the  east  and  west ;  and 
their  use  may  be  considered  as  an  evidence  of  their 
merit.  They  were  selected  by  the  imperial  dele- 
gates, Tribonian,  Theophilus,  and  Dorotheus  :  and 
the  freedom  and  purity  of  the  Antcnines  was  in- 
crusted  with  the  coarser  materials  of  a  degenerate 
age.  The  same  volume  which  introduced  the  youth 
of  Rome,  Constantinople,  and  Berytus,  to  the  gra- 
dual study  of  the  Code  and  Pandects,  is  still  pre- 
cious to  the  historian,  the  philosopher,  and  the 
magistrate.  The  Institi'TES  of  Justinian  are  di- 
vided into  four  books  ;  they  proceed,  with  no  con- 
temptible method,  from,  I.  Persons,  to,  II.  Things, 
and  from  things  to.  III.  Actions  ;  and  the  article 
IV.  of  Private  Wronys,  is  terminated  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  Criminal  Law. 

I.  The  distinction  of  ranks  and  per-    ,  „ 

.  .'  I.  Of  PERSONS. 

sons,  IS  the  firmest  basis  of  a  mi.xed  Freemen  and 
and  limited  government.  In  France, 
the  remains  of  liberty  are  kept  alive  by  the  spirit, 
the  honours,  and  even  the  prejudices,  of  fifty  thou- 
sand nobles.s  Two  hundred  families  supply,  in 
lineal  descent,  the  second  branch  of  the  English 
legislature,  which  maintains  between  the  king  and 
commons  the  balance  of  the  constitution.  A  gra- 
dation of  patricians  and  plebeians,  of  strangers  and 
subjects,  has  supported  the  aristocracy  of  Genoa, 
Venice,  and  ancient  Rome.  The  perfect  equality  of 
men  is  the  point  in  which  the  extremes  of  demo- 
cracy and  despotism  are  confounded  ;  since  the 
majesty  of  the  prince  or  people  would  be  offended, 
if  any  heads  were  exalted  above  the  level  of  their 
fellow-slaves  or  fellow-citizens.  In  the  decline  of 
the  Roman  empire,  the  proud  distinctions  of  the 
repul)Iic  were  gradually  abolished,  and  tlie  reason 
or  instinct  of  J  ustinian  completed  the  simple  form 
of  an  absolute  monarchy.  Tlie  emperor  could  not 
eradicate  the  popular  reverence  which  always  waits 
on  the  possession  of  hereditary  wealth,  or  the  me- 
mory of  famous  ancestors.     He  delighted  to  honour. 


ons  worli,  proposes  to  imitate  the  title  and  method  of  the  civilians. 
Qujd.im  prndentes  et  arbitri  aMpiitatis  Instilntiones  Civilis  Juris  cim- 
pnsitas  edideruut.  (Inslitut.  Diviu.  I.  i.  c.  1.)  Such  as  Ulpian,  Paul, 
Florentuuis,  Marcian. 

f  Tlie  emperor  .Instinian  calls  him  xtntm,  tbon;;h  he  died  before  the 
end  of  the  second  century.  His  Institutes  are  quoted  hy  S<Tvius. 
Boethins,  Priscian,  &c.  am)  the  t^pitome  by  Arnan  is  still  extant.  {See 
the  I'rolcfTomena  and  Notes  to  the  iHlititui  <if  Schultinjr,  in  the  Juris. 
prudentia  Ante.Justinianea,  I.u^d.  But.  1717.  Ilcineccius,  Hist.  J.  R. 
No.  .313.      I.ndewiir,  in  Vit.  Just.  p.  1«1.) 

K  See  the  Anuales  Politiques  dc  1*  Ablte  de  St.  Pierr«,  torn.  i.  p.  25. 
whodates  in  the  year  173.5.  The  most  ancient  families  claim  the  im- 
nremorial  pos.sessiou  of  arms  and  tiefs.  Since  the  cru!«des,  siune.  the 
most  truly  respcctahle,  have  been  created  by  the  kin^,  for  merit  and 
services.  The  recent  arul  vul;;ar  crowd  is  derivetl  from  the  multitude 
of  venal  ofiiees  without  trust  or  dijjutty,  which  contiimally  ennoble  the 
wealthy  plebeians. 
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with  titles  and  finoliinicnt.s,  his  generals,  nia^;is- 
trates,  and  senators  ;  and  liis  precarious  indulgenee 
fomnninicaled  some  rays  of  their  glory  to  the  per- 
sons of  tlieir  wives  and  rliildrcn.  But  in  tlic  eye 
of  the  law,  all  Unman  citizens  were  equal,  and  all 
subjects  of  the  cnipirc  were  <-itizens  of  Rome.  That 
incstimahle  eharac-tcr  was  degraded  to  an  olisolctc 
aiul  empty  name.  The  voice  of  a  Roman  could  no 
limgcr  enact  his  laws,  or  create  the  annual  ministers 
of  his  power:  his  constitutional  rights  might  have 
checked  the  arbitrary  will  of  a  master ;  and  the 
bold  adventurer  from  Germany  or  Arabia  was  ad- 
mitted, with  equal  favour,  to  the  civil  and  military 
command,  which  the  citizen  alone  had  been  once 
entitled  to  assume  over  the  conquests  of  his  lathers. 
The  first  Ca'sars  had  scrupulously  guarded  the  dis- 
tinction of  ingetiiiotis  and  servile  birth,  which  was 
decided  by  the  condition  of  the  mother ;  and  the 
candour  of  the  laws  W'a.s  satisfied,  if  /ter  freedom 
could  he  ascertained,  during  a  single  moment,  be- 
tween the  conception  and  the  delivery.  The  slaves, 
who  were  liberated  by  a  generous  master,  imme- 
diately entered  into  the  middle  class  of  libirlines 
or  freedmen  ;  but  they  could  never  be  enfranchised 
from  the  duties  of  obedience  and  gratitude :  what- 
ever were  the  fruits  of  their  industry,  their  patron 
and  his  family  inherited  the  third  part;  or  even  the 
whole  of  their  fortune,  if  they  died  without  children 
and  without  a  testament.  Justinian  respected  the 
rights  of  patrons;  but  his  indulgence  removed  the 
badge  of  disgrace  from  the  two  inferior  orders  of 
freedmen:  whoever  ceased  to  be  a  slave,  obtained, 
without  reserve  or  delay,  the  station  of  a  citizen  ; 
and  at  length  the  dignity  of  an  ingenuous  birth, 
which  nature  had  refused,  was  created,  or  supposed, 
by  the  omnipotence  of  the  emperor.  Whatever  re- 
straints of  age,  or  forms,  or  numbers,  had  been 
formerly  introduced  to  check  the  abuse  of  manu- 
missions, and  the  too  rapid  increase  of  vile  and  in- 
digent Romans,  he  finally  abolished  ;  and  the  spirit 
of  his  laws  promoted  the  extinction  of  domestic 
.servitude.  Yet  the  eastern  provinces  were  filled 
in  the  time  of  Justinian  with  multitudes  of  slaves, 
either  born  or  purchased  for  the  use  of  their  mas- 
ters ;  and  the  price,  from  ten  to  seventy  pieces  of 
gold,  was  determined  by  their  age,  their  strength, 
and  their  education."  JJut  the  hardships  of  this 
dependent  state  were  continually  diminished  by  the 
influence  of  government  and  religion  :  and  the 
pride  of  a  subject  was  no  longer  elated  by  his  ab- 

h  If  the  option  of  a  slave  was  brqucattied  to  several  legatees,  tliey 
drew  lots,  atirt  tlie  losers  were  entitled  to  their  share  of  his  value :  ten 
pieces  of  ^old  for  a  eommoti  servant  or  maid  under  ten  years;  ifalKtve 
that  af;e,  twenty ;  if  they  knew  a  trade,  thirty ;  notaries  or  writers, 
fifty  ;  midwives  or  pbifHiciann,  sixty  ;  eiinuehs  under  ten  years,  thirty 
pieces;  above,  6fly  ;  if  tradesmen,  seventy.  (Cod.  I.  vi.  lit.  xliii.  leg.  .1) 
These  lejpil  prices  are  generally  below  those  of  the  market. 

i  I'or  the  state  of  slaves  and  freedmen,  see  Institutes,  I.  i.tit.  iii. — viii, 
1.  ii.  tit.  ix.  I.  iii.  tit.  viii,  ix.  Pandects  or  Dijjest,  I.  i.  tit.  v.  vi.  1. 
xxxviii.til  i  — iv.  and  the  whole  of  the  fortieth  book.  Code.  I.  vi.  tit. 
iv,  v.  I.  vii.  til.  i. — xxiii.  lie  it  henceforwards  understootl  that,  with 
the  original  text  of  the  Institutes  and  Pandects,  the  correspontlent 
artielis  in  the  Antirgtiilies  and  Elements  of  Heineccius  are  implieilly 
<(Uoted  ;  and  with  the  tvventy.seven  first  books  of  the  Pandects,  the 
learned  and  rational  Commentaries  of  Gerard  Noodt.  (Opera,  toni.  ii.  p. 
1— 5!PI>.  the  end.  Lnprd.  B.it.  1724.) 

k  See  the  patri  pote'st.ts  in  the  Institutes,  (1.  i.  tit.  ix.)  the  Pandects, 
(I.  i.  tit.  vi.  vii.)  and  Ulc  Code,  (1.  viii.  tit.  xlvii.  xlviii.  xlix.)  Jus  po- 


Fatliers  and 
children. 


solute  dominion  over  the  life  and  happiness  of  his 
bondsman.' 

The  law  of  nature  instructs  most  ani 
mals  to  cherish  and  educate  their  in- 
fant progeny.  The  law  of  rea.son  inculcates  to  the 
hiinian  species  the  returns  of  lilial  piclv.  lint  the 
exclusive,  absolute,  and  ))erpetiial  doniliiioii  of  the 
father  over  his  children,  is  peculiar  to  the  Koiiiau 
jurisprudence,''  and  seems  to  be  coeval  with  the 
foundation  of  the  city.'  The  paternal  power  was 
instituted  or  confirmed  by  Romulus  himself:  and 
after  the  practice  of  three  centuries,  it  was  inscribed 
on  the  fourth  table  of  the  decemvirs.  In  the  forum, 
the  senate,  or  the  camp,  the  adult  son  of  a  Roman 
citizen  enjoyed  the  pul)lic  and  private  rights  of  a 
person  :  in  his  father's  house  he  was  a  mere  thiiir/  ; 
confounded  by  the  laws  with  the  movables,  the 
cattle,  and  the  slaves,  whom  the  capricious  master 
might  alienate  or  destroy,  without  being  responsi- 
ble to  any  earthly  tribunal.  The  hand  which  be- 
stowed the  daily  sustenance  might  resume  the 
voluntary  gift,  and  whatever  was  acquired  by  the 
labour  or  fortune  of  the  son  was  immediately  lost 
in  the  property  of  the  father.  His  stolen  goods  (his 
o.\enor  his  children)  might  be  recovered  by  the  same 
action  of  theft ;""  and  if  either  had  been  guilty  of  a 
trespass,  it  was  in  his  own  option  to  compensate  the 
damage,  or  resign  to  the  injured  party  the  obnoxious 
animal.  At  the  call  of  indigence  or  avarice,  the 
master  of  a  family  could  dispose  of  his  children  or 
his  slaves.  But  the  condition  of  the  slave  was 
far  more  advantageous,  since  he  regained,  by  the 
first  manumission,  his  alienated  freedom  :  the  son 
was  again  restored  to  his  unnatural  father ;  he 
might  be  condemned  to  servitude  a  second  and  a 
third  time,  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  third  sale  and 
deliverance,"  that  he  was  enfranchised  from  the 
domestic  power,  which  had  been  so  repeatedly 
abused.  According  to  bis  discretion,  a  father  might 
chastise  the  real  or  imaginaiy  faults  of  his  children, 
by  stripes,  by  imprisonment,  by  exile,  by  sending 
them  to  the  country  to  work  in  chains  among  the 
meanest  of  his  servants.  The  majesty  of  a  parent 
was  ariued  with  the  power  of  life  and  death  ;"  and 
the  examples  of  such  bloody  executions,  which 
were  sometimes  praised,  and  never  punished,  may 
be  traced  in  the  annals  of  Rome,  beyond  the  times 
of  Pompey  and  Augustus.  Neither  age,  nor  rank, 
nor  the  consular  oflicc,  nor  the  honours  of  a  triumph, 
could  exempt  the  most  illii.strious  citizen  from  the 

testatis  quod  in  liheros  liabemus  proprinm  eat  civium  Romanorum. 
Nnlli  eiiim  alii  sunt  homines,  rjui  talem  in  liheros  habeant  potestaleni 
(jiialem  iios  liabemus. 

1  Dionysius  Hal.  I.  ii.  p.  94,  95.  Gravina.  (0pp.  p.  28ij-)  produces 
the  words  of  the  xii  tables.  Papinian  (in  Collatione  Le^um  lioman. 
et  Mosiicariim,  tit.  iv.  p.  204.)  styles  his  patria  potestas,  Jex  recta:  I'l- 
pian  (ad  Sabin.  I.  xxvi.  in  I*andecl.  I.  i.  tit.  vi.  let;.  8.)  says,  jus  potes- 
tatis  nioribus  receptum  ;  and  furiosus  Uliuni  in  poteslate  babebit.  How 
sacred — or  rather,  how  absurd  ! 

Ill  Pandect.  I.  xlvii.  tit.  ii.  le-.  14.  No.  13.  leg.  38.  No.  1.  Such  was 
the  decision  of  Ulpian  ami  Paul. 

n  The  trina  mancipatio  is  most  clearly  defined  by  LMpian,  ('Fra;;tnent. 
X.  p.  691,  .'>1)2.  edit.  Scbullin^,)  and  best  illustrated  m  the  Antiquities 
of  Heineccius. 

(I  By  Justinian,  the  old  law,  the  .jus  necis  of  the  Roman  father,  (Iii- 
stitnt.  I.  iv.  tit.  ix.  No.  7.)  is  reported  and  reprobated.  Some  legal  ves- 
tiges arc  left  in  the  Pandects,  (I.  xliii.  tit.  xxix.  leg.  3.  No.  4.)  and  the 
Collalio  Lejfum  Romanarum  ct  Musaicarum,  (lit.  ii.  No.  3.  p.  ISO.) 
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bonds  of  filial  subjection  -.^  liis  own  descendants 
were  included  in  the  family  of  their  common  ances- 
tor ;  and  the  claims  of  adoption  were  not  less 
sacred  or  less  ris^orous  than  those  of  nature.  With- 
out fear,  though  not  without  danger  of  abuse,  the 
Roman  legislators  liad  reposed  an  unbounded  con- 
fidence in  the  sentiments  of  paternal  love  ;  and  the 
oppression  w  as  tempered  by  the  assurance  that  each 
generation  must  succeed  in  its  turn  to  the  awful 
dignity  of  parent  and  master. 
,.   ....        ,  Thefirstlimitationof  paternal  power 

Limitation!:  of  ^ 

the  paternal  au.   is  ascribed  to  the  justice  and  humanity 
'""  ^'  of  Numa :  and  the  maid    who,   with 

/lis  father's  consent,  had  espoused  a  freeman,  was 
protcetcd  from  the  disgrace  of  becoming  the  wife  of 
a  slave.  In  the  first  ages,  when  the  city  was  pressed, 
and  often  famished,  by  her  Latin  and  Tuscan  neigh- 
bours, the  sale  of  children  might  be  a  frequent  prac- 
tice ;  but  as  a  Roman  could  not  legally  purchase 
the  liberty  of  his  fellow-citizen,  the  market  must 
gradually  fail,  and  the  trade  would  be  destroyed  by 
the  conquests  of  the  republic.  An  imperfect  right 
of  property  was  at  length  communicated  to  sons  ; 
and  the  threefold  distinction  o( profectitious,  adven- 
titious, and  piofessiojial,  was  ascertained  by  the 
jurisprudence  of  the  Code  and  Pandects.''  Of  all 
that  proceeded  from  the  father,  he  imparted  only 
the  use,  and  reserved  the  absolute  dominion ;  yet 
if  his  goods  were  sold,  the  filial  portion  was  except- 
ed, by  a  favourable  interpretation, from  the  demands 
of  the  creditors.  In  whatever  accrued  by  marriage, 
gift,  or  collateral  succession,  the  property  was  se- 
cured to  the  son  ;  but  the  father,  unless  he  had 
been  specially  excluded,  enjoyed  the  usufruct  during 
his  life.  As  a  just  and  prudent  reward  of  military 
virtue,  the  spoils  of  the  enemy  were  acquired,  pos- 
sessed, and  bequeathed  by  the  soldier  alone  ;  and 
the  fair  analogy  was  extended  to  the  emoluments  of 
any  liberal  profession,  the  salary  of  public  service, 
and  the  sacred  liberality  of  the  emperor  or  the  em- 
press. The  life  of  a  citizen  was  less  exposed  than 
his  fortune  to  the  abuse  of  paternal  power.  Yet  his 
life  might  be  adverse  to  the  interest  or  passions  of 
an  unworthy  father :  the  same  crimes  that  flowed 
from  the  corruption,  were  more  sensibly  felt  by  the 
humanity,  of  the  Augustan  age ;  and  the  cruel 
Erixo,  who  whipped  his  son  till  he  expired,  was 
saved  by  the  emperor  from  the  just  fury  of  the  mul- 

p  Except  on  public  occasions,  and  in  Die  .ictnal  exercise  of  his  office. 
In  piibhcis  locis  at()iie  muiieribus,  atqiie  actinnibus  palrum,  jura  cum 
filionim  qui  in  magistratu  sunt  potestatibuscollata  interquiescere  pauU 
hihim  et  eoniiivere,  Ace.  (Aul.  Gelliiis,  Nortes  Atticiv,  ii.  2  )  Tlie  les. 
sons  of  the  pliilosoiiher  Taurus  were  justified  by  tile  old  and  meniora. 
ble  example  of  Fabius;  and  we  may  coiitemptate  the  same  story  in  tlie 
style  of  Livy,  (xxiv.  44.)  and  the  homely  idiom  of  Claudius  Uuadriga. 
rius  the  annalist. 

q  See  the  gradual  enlargement  and  security  of  the  filial  pecnfitun  in 
the  Institutes,  (1.  ii.  tit.  ix.)  the  l*andects,  (1.  xv.  tit.  i.  xli.  tit.  i.)  and 
the  Code,  (1.  iv.  tit.  xxvi.  xxvii.) 

r  The  examples  of  l-^rixo  and  Arius  are  related  by  Seneca,  (de  de- 
mentia, i.  14,  I.^.)  the  former  with  horror,  the  latter  with  applause. 

s  Uuod  latronis  mat;is  quam  patris  jure  cum  interfecit,  nam  patria 
notestisin  pietate  deliet  non  in  atrocititeconsistere.  (Marcian,  Institiit. 
I.  xiv.  in  Pandect.  I.  xlviii.  tit.  ix,  le;;.  5.) 

t  The  Pompeian  and  Cornelian  laws  dc  sicariis  ind  parriciiiLf^  are 
repeated,  or  rather  ahrid;;e(l,  with  the  last  supplements  of  Alexander 
Seyerus,  Constantiiie,  and  Valeiitinian,  in  the  Panilerts,  (1.  xlvii.  tit. 
viii.  ix.)  and  Code,  (i.  ix.  tit.  xvi.  xvii.)  See  likewise  the  Theodosiaii 
Code,  (I.  ix.  til.  xiv.  xv.)  with  Goilcfroy'.s  Commentary,  (torn.  iii.  p. 


titude.'  The  Roman  father,  from  the  licence  of  ser- 
\ile  dominion,  was  reduced  to  the  gravity  and 
moderation  of  a  judge.  The  presence  and  opinion 
of  Augustus  confirmed  the  sentence  of  exile  pro- 
nounced against  an  intentional  parricide  by  the 
domestic  tribunal  of  Arius.  Hadrian  transported  to 
an  island  the  jealous  parent,  who,  like  a  robber,  had 
seized  tlie  opportunity  of  hunting,  to  assassinate  a 
youth,  the  incestuous  lover  of  his  stepmother.'  A 
private  jurisdiction  is  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of 
monarchy  ;  the  parent  was  again  reduced  from  a 
judge  to  an  accuser  ;  and  the  magistrates  were  en- 
joined by  Severus  Alexander  to  hear  his  complaints 
and  execute  his  sentence.  He  could  no  longer  take 
the  life  of  a  son  without  incurring  the  guilt  and 
punishment  of  murder;  and  the  pains  of  parricide, 
from  which  he  had  been  exempted  by  the  Pompeian 
law,  were  finally  inflicted  by  the  justice  of  Constan- 
tine.'  The  same  protection  was  due  to  every  period 
of  existence  ;  and  reason  must  applaud  the  human- 
ity of  Paulus,  for  imputing  the  crime  of  murder  to 
the  father,  who  strangles,  or  starves,  or  abandons, 
his  new-born  infant ;  or  exposes  him  in  a  public 
place  to  find  the  mercy  which  he  himself  had  denied. 
But  the  exposition  of  children  was  the  prevailing 
and  stubborn  vice  of  antiquity  :  it  was  sometimes 
prescribed,  often  permitted,  almost  always  practised 
with  impunity,  by  the  nations  who  never  entertained 
the  Roman  ideas  of  paternal  power  ;  and  the  dra- 
matic poets,  who  appeal  to  the  human  heart,  repre- 
sent with  indifference  a  popular  custom  which  was 
palliated  by  the  motives  of  economy  and  compas- 
sion." If  the  father  could  subdue  his  own  feelings, 
he  might  escape,  though  not  the  censure,  at  least  the 
chastisement,  of  the  laws  ;  and  the  Roman  empire 
was  stained  with  the  blood  of  infants,  till  such 
murders  were  included,  by  Valentinian  and  his 
colleagues,  in  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Cornelian 
law.  The  lessons  of  jurisprudence  "^  and  Christianity 
had  been  insufficient  to  eradicate  this  inhuman 
practice,  fill  their  gentle  influence  was  fortified  by 
the  terrors  of  capital  punishment. y 

Experience  has  proved,  that  savages    hu,i„„js  a|,j 
are  the  tyrants  of  the  female  .sex,  and        wives. 
that  the  condition  of  women  is  usually  softened  by 
the   refinements  of  social   life.      In  the  hope  of  a 
robust  progeny,  Lycurgus  had  delayed  the  season 
of  marriage :  it  was  fixed  by  Numa  at  the  tender 

84-11.1 )  who  pours  a  flood  of  ancient  and  modern  learning  over  lliese 
penal  laws. 

,1  When  the  Cliremesof  Terence  reproaches  his  wife  for  not  otjeyinj; 
his  orders  and  exposin<f  their  infant,  he  speaks  like  a  father  and  a 
master,  and  silences  the  scruples  of  a  foolish  woman.  Sec  .Apuleius. 
(Metamorph.  I.  x  p.  .3,17.  edit.  Delphin.) 

X  The  opinion  of  the  lawyers,  and  the  discretion  of  the  magistrates 
had  iutrodui^d  in  the  time  of  Tacitus  some  lepil  restraints,  whidi 
mij;lit  support  his  contrast  of  the  boiii  mores  of  the  Germans  to  titc 
bo(i;e  lei;es  alibi  — that  is  to  s;iy,  at  Rome,  (de  Moribus  Germanoriim,  c. 
19.)  TertuUiaii  (ad  Nationes,  I.  i.  c.  15.;  ret'ules  his  own  charges,  and 
those  of  his  brethren,  against  the  heathen  jurisprudence. 

y  The  wise  and  humane  sentence  of  the  civilian  Paul,  (I.  ii.  Senten- 
tiarum  in  l*andect.  I.  xxv.  tit.  iii.  leg.  iv,)  is  represented  as  a  mere 
moral  precept  by  Gerard  NiKidt,  (Opp,  tom.  i.  in  Julius  Paulus,  p. 
otn — 58S.  and  Amica  Responsio,  p.  .'iOI — tiOG.)  who  maintains  the 
opinion  of  Justus  Lipsius,  Ct>pp.  tom,  ii,  p.  400.  ad  lielv'n-S  cent,  i, 
cpist.  8.'».)  and  as  a  positive  binding  law  by  ftvnkershoek.  (de  Jureoe. 
eidendi  I  ihcros,  Opp.  tom.  i.  p.  318— .140.  Curi-  Secunda',  p.  391—427.) 
In  a  learned  but  angry  controversy  the  two  friends  deviated  into  tlia 
opposite  extremes. 
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a-tc  of  twelve  years,  that  llie  Hoiiian  luisliand  nii;;lit 
educate  to  liis  will  a  pure  and  olicdicMt  \iif;in.' 
Th  ri-ous  AccordiiiK  to  the  eiistoni  of  antlciuity, 
riten  oi  marriiiue.  he  bought  his  hiidc  of  her  parents,  and 
she  fuKilled  the  rocmption,  by  purehasini;,  w  ith  three 
pieces  of  copper,  a  just  introduction  to  his  house 
and  household  deities.  A  sacrifice  of  fruits  was 
ofl'ered  by  the  pontilfs  in  the  presence  of  ten  wit- 
nesses ;  the  eontractin<;  parties  were  seated  on  the 
.same  sheepskin  ;  they  tasted  a  salt  cake  oC  far  or 
rice  ;  and  tliis  cimfarrcation,^  which  denoted  the  an- 
cient food  of  Italy,  served  as  an  emblem  of  their 
mystic  union  of  mind  and  body.  IJut  tliis  union  on 
the  side  of  the  woman  was  rigorous  and  unetjual  ; 
and  slic  renounced  the  luime  and  worship  of  Iier 
father's  house,  to  embrace  a  new  servitude,  deco- 
rated only  by  the  title  of  adoption.  A  fiction  of  the 
law,  neither  rational  nor  elegant,  bestowed  on  the 
mother  of  a  family'  (her  proper  appellation)  the 
.strange  characters  of  sister  to  her  own  children, 
and  of  daughter  to  her  husband  or  master,  who  was 
invested  witli  the  plenitude  of  paternal  power.  Uy 
his  judgment  or  caprice  her  behaviour  was  approved, 
or  censured,  or  chastised  ;  he  exercised  the  juris- 
diction of  life  and  death  ;  and  it  was  allowed,  that 
in  the  cases  of  adultery  or  drunkenness,'  the  sen- 
tence might  be  properly  inflicted.  She  acquired 
and  inherited  for  the  sole  profit  of  her  lord  ;  and  so 
clearly  was  woman  defined,  not  as  a  person,  but  as 
a  tliuHi,  that,  if  the  original  title  were  deficient,  she 
might  be  claimed,  like  other  movables,  by  the  use 
and  possession  of  an  entire  year.  The  inclination 
of  the  Koman  husband  discharged  or  withheld  the 
conjugal  debt,  so  scrupulously  exacted  by  the  Atlic- 
nian  and  Jew  isli  law  s  : ''  but  as  polygamy  w  as  un- 
known, he  could  never  admit  to  his  bed  a  fairer  or 
more  favoured  partner. 
„     ,       ,..  After  the  Punic  triumphs,  the  ma- 

F rft'doin  of  tlie  ,  ' 

matrimonial  trons  of  Rome  aspired  to  tlic  coinnion 
benefits  of  a  free  and  opulent  republic: 
their  wishes  were  gratified  by  the  indulgence  of 
fathers  and  lovers,  and  their  ambition  was  unsuc- 
cessfully resisted  by  the  gravity  of  Cato  the  Censor.' 
They  declined  the  solemnities  of  the  old  nuptials, 
defeated  the  annual  prescription  by  an  ab.sence  of 
three  days,  and,  without  losing  their  name  or  inde- 
pendence, subscribed  the  lil)eral  and  definite  terms 


I  Dionys.  Hal.  1.  ii.  p.  92,  93.  Plutarch,  in  Numa,  p.  UO,  141.  Tu 
<rw/iu  Ka(  TO  Jitfoc  KaOopov  Ka*  aDtiiTov  CTTi  rut  fn^nvTi  fevfirOtit. 

n  Amon^  Ihe  winter/rumenfrt.  the  triticmii.in  bearded  wheat;  the 
silifjo,  or  the  unbearded;  the  /rir,  adorpn,  vi'tj~(i,  wlui!«  deseriplion 
Iicrfectly  tallies  with  the  rice  of  Spain  aiiri  Italy.  I  adopt  this  identity 
on  the  credit  of  M.  Paucton  in  his  useful  and  laborious  MetrnIof;ie. 
(p.  517— .121>.) 

*>  Auhis  (iellius  (Noctes  Atticae,  xviii,  6.)  pives  a  ridiculous  di;- 
finition  of  /Eliiis  IMelissus,  Matrona,  quae  semel.  mnterfamilina  quar 
sa;piu^  pe|>erit,  as  porceira  and  seropha  in  the  sow  kind.  He  ttien 
.idJH  the  genuine  meaning,  quae  in  matrimonium  vel  in  manuiu  eon- 
vcncral. 

e  It  was  enouirh  to  have  tasted  wine,  or  to  have  stolen  the  key  of  the 
cellar.  (Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  xiv.  M.) 

A  Solon  requires  three  payments  per  month.  By  the  Misna,  a  daily 
debt  was  imposed  on  an  idle,  vigorous,  ynun;,'  hu'ihaud  ;  twice  a  week 
on  a  citi;cen  ;  once  on  a  peasant  ;  once  in  thirty  days  on  a  camel. driver ; 
once  in  six  months  oti  a  seaman.  But  the  student  or  doctor  was  frc! 
from  tribute;  and  no  wife,  if  she  received  a  ircefr/^  sustenance,  could 
sue  Cr  a  divorce;  for  one  week  a  vow  of  abstinence  was  allowed.  I*oly. 
pamy  divided,  without  multiplying,  tliedutiesof  the  husband.  (Scldcn. 
Uxor.  Ebraica,  1.  iii.  c.  C.  In  his  works,  vol.  ii.  p.  717—720.) 


of  a  marriage-contract.  Of  their  private  fortunes, 
they  communicated  the  use,  and  secured  the  pro- 
perty :  the  estates  of  a  w  ife  could  neither  be  alien- 
ated nor  mortgaged  by  a  prodigal  husband  ;  their 
mutual  gifts  were  prohibited  by  the  jealousy  of  the 
laws;  and  the  misconduct  of  either  party  might 
afi'ord,  under  another  name,  a  future  subject  for  an 
action  of  theft.  To  this  loose  and  voluntary  com- 
pact, religious  and  civil  riles  were  no  longer  essen- 
tial; and,  between  persons  of  a  similar  rank,  the 
apparent  community  of  life  was  allow  i^d  as  sulllcicnt 
evidence  of  their  nuptials.  The  dignity  of  mar- 
riage was  restored  by  the  Christians,  who  derived 
all  spiritual  grace  from  the  prayers  of  the  faithful 
and  the  benediction  of  the  priest  or  bishop.  The 
origin,  validity,  and  duties  of  the  holy  institution, 
were  regulated  by  the  tradition  of  the  .synagogue, 
the  precepts  of  the  gospel,  and  the  canons  of  ge- 
neral or  provincial  synods: '  and  the  conscience  of 
the  Christians  was  awed  by  the  decrees  and  cen- 
sures of  their  eeelesiastieal  rulers.  Yet  the  magis- 
trates of  Justinian  were  not  subject  to  the  authority 
of  the  church  :  the  emperor  consulted  the  unbe- 
lieving civilians  of  antiquity,  and  the  choice  of 
matrimonial  laws  in  the  Code  and  Pandeel.'i,  is 
directed  by  the  earthly  motives  of  justice,  policy, 
and  the  natural  freedom  of  both  sexes.* 

Besides  the  agreement  of  the  parties,  i,|i,(,riy  and 
the  essence  of  every  rational  contract,  abuse  ofdivorce. 
the  Roman  marriage  required  the  previou.s  appro- 
bation of  the  parents.  A  father  might  be  forced  by 
some  recent  laws  to  supply  the  wants  of  a  mttture 
daughter;  but  even  his  insanity  was  not  generally 
allowed  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  his  consent. 
The  causes  of  the  dissolution  of  matrimony  have 
varied  among  the  Romans;''  but  the  most  solemn 
sacrament,  the  confarreation  itself,  might  always  be 
done  away  by  rites  of  a  contrary  tendency.  In  the 
first  ages,  the  father  of  a  family  might  sell  his 
children,  and  his  wife  was  reckoned  in  the  number 
of  his  children:  the  domestic  judge  might  pro- 
nounce the  ileath  of  the  ofi'ender,  or  his  mercy  might 
expel  her  from  his  bed  and  house  ;  but  the  slavery 
of  the  wretched  female  was  hopeless  and  perpetual, 
unless  he  asserted  for  his  own  convenience  the 
manly  prerogative  of  divorce.  The  warmest  ap- 
plau.sc   has   been    lavished    on    the    virtue    of  tlte 


e  On  the  Oppian  law  we  may  hear  themitipatinffsneeth  of  Valerius 
Flaceus,  luid  tlie  severe  censorial  oration  of  the  elder  Cato.  (i.iv.  xxxiv. 
1—8.)  But  we  shall  rather  hear  the  polished  historian  of  the  ei;;hth, 
than  the  rough  orators  of  the  sixtii,  century  of  Rome.  The  principles, 
and  even  the  style,  of  Cato  are  more  accurately  preserved  by  Aulus 
Gellius,  (X.  2.1.) 

f  For  tlie  system  of  Jewish  and  Catholic  matrimony,  sec  Seldcn, 
(Uxor  Ebraica.  0pp.  vol.  ii.  p.  .VJI— 860.)  Bini-ham,  (Christian  Anti- 
([Uities,  1.  xxii.)  and  Chardon,  (Hist,  des  Sacremens,  tool,  vi.) 

«  The  civil  laws  of  marriage  are  exposed  in  the  Institutes,  (I.  i.  tit.  x.) 
the  Pandects,  (1.  xxiii.  xxiv.  xxv.)  and  the  Code,  (1.  v.)  but  as  the  title 
de  rilu  nuptiarum  is  yet  imperfect,  we  are  obli;!ed  to  explore  the  frag- 
ments of  IJIpian,  (tit.  ix.  p.  590,  5yl.)  and  the  Collatio  Legum  IMosai. 
earnm,  (tit.  xvi.  p.  790,791.)  with  the  Notesof  Pitha'Us  and  Sehulting. 
Tliey  find  in  the  Commentary  of  Servins  (on  the  first  Georgic  and  the 
fourth  ^neid)  two  curious  passages. 

h  According  to  Plutarch,  tp.  57.)  Romulus  allowed  only  three 
groundsofadivorce— drunkenness,  adultery.and  false  keys.  Ollierwise, 
the  husband. who  abused  his  supremacy  forfeited  half  his  '„'oods  to  his 
wife,  and  half  to  the  goddess  Ceres,  and  oftered  a  sacrifiee  (with  the 
remainder  ?)  to  the  terrestrial  deities.  This  strange  law  was  either  im- 
aginary or  transient. 
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Romans,  «Iio  abstained  from  the  exercise  of  this 
tempting  privilege  above  live  hundred  years  :'  but 
the  same  fact  evinces  the  unequal  terms  of  a  con- 
nexion, in  which  the  slave  was  unable  to  renounce 
her  tyrant,  and  tiie  tyrant  was  unwilling  to  relin- 
quish his  slave.    When  the  Roman  matrons  became 
the  equal  and  voluntary  companions  of  their  lords, 
a  new  jurisprudence  was  introduced,  that  marriage, 
like  other  partnerships,  might  be  dissolved  by  the 
abdication  of  one  of  the  associates.     In  three  centu- 
ries of  prosperity  and  corruption,  this  principle  was 
enlarged  to  frequent  practice  and  pernicious  abuse. 
Passion,  interest,  or  caprice,  suggested  daily  mo- 
fives  for  the  dissolution  of  marriage  ;  a  word,  a  sign, 
a  message,  a  letter,  the  mandate  of  a  freedman,  de- 
clared the  separation  ;  the  most  tender  of  human 
connexions  was  degraded  to  a  transient  society  of 
profit  or  pleasure.     According  to  the  various  condi- 
tions of  life,  both  sexes  alternately  felt  the  disgrace 
and  injury  :  an  inconstant  spouse  transferred  her 
wealth  to  a  new  family,  abandoning  a  numerous, 
perhaps  a  spurious,  progeny  to  the  paternal  autho- 
rity and  care  of  her  late  husband  ;  a  beautiful  virgin 
might  be  dismissed  to  the  world,  old,  indigent,  and 
friendless  ;  but  the  reluctance  of  the  Romans,  when 
they  were  pressed  to  marriage  by  Augustus,  suffici- 
ently marks,  that  the  prevailing  institutions  were 
least  favourable  to  the  males.      A  specious  theory 
is  confuted   by  this  free  and  perfect  experiment, 
which  demonstrates,  that  the  liberty  of  divorce  does 
not  contribute  to  happiness  and  virtue.    The  facility 
of  separation  would  destroy  all  mutual  conhdence, 
and  inflame  every  trifling  dispute:  the  minute  dif- 
ference between  a  husband  and  a  stranger,  v\hich 
might  so  easily  be  removed,  might  still  more  easily 
be  forgotten  ;  and  the  matron,  wlio  in  five  years  can 
submit  to  the  embraces  of  eight  husbands,  must 
cease  to  reverence  the  chastity  of  her  own  person.' 
,.   .    .        ,       Insufficient  remedies  followed  with 

Limitations  of 

tlie  liberty  uf  distant  and  tardy  steps  the  rapid  pro- 
gress of  the  evil.  The  ancient  worship 
of  the  Romans  afforded  a  peculiar  goddess  to  hear 
and  reconcile  the  complaints  of  a  married  life  ; 
but  her  epithet  of  Viriplaca,^  the  appeaser  of  hus- 
bands, too  clearly  indicates  on  whicli  side  submission 
and  repentance  were  always  expected.  Every  act 
of  a  citizen  was  subject  to  the  judgment  of  the 
censors  ;  the  first  who  used  the  privilege  of  divorce 
assigned,  at  their  command,  the  motives  of  his 
conduct ;™  and  a  senator  was  expelled  for  dismis- 
sing his  virgin  spouse  without  the  knowledge  or 

i  In  tlip  yciir  of  Rome  523,  Snurins  Carvilins  Uu^a  repiuli-ited  n 
fair,  ag-.»ni,'lnit  a  barren,  wife.  (Ijionysius  Hal.  I.  ii  p.  tl.l.  l*llltarch, 
in  Numa.  p.  Ul.  Valerius  Maximiis,  I,  ii.  c.  1.  Aillii.s  fJeilins.  iv.  3.) 
He  W.18  r|uestinned  by  the  censors,  aiij  bated  by  the  people;  but  his 
divorce  stood  uniuipeaebed  in  law. 

It  Sic  Hunt  octo  mariti 

(iuinque  per  autumiios.  {Juvenal.  Satir.  vi.  20.) 

A  rapid  siicrcssion,  which  may  yet  be  credible,  as  well  as  the  non  con. 
sulum  iiuraero,  sed  maritoruin  aniios  suos  computaiit,  of  Seneca,  {de 
Beneficiis.  iii.  16.)  Jerom  saw  at  Rome  a  triumphant  husband  bury 
his  twenty. first  wife,  who  had  interred  twenty-two  uf  his  less  sturdy 
predecessors.  (Opp.  tom.  i.  p  !10.  ad  Gerontiani.)  Rut  the  ten  husband's 
in  a  month  of  the  poet  Martial,  is  an  extravagant  hyperbole.  (I.  vi. 
epigram  7.) 

I  Sacellum  Viriplaca*,  {Valerius  Maxinnis,  1.  ii.  e.  1.)  in  the  Palatine 
rpRion,  appears  in  the  time  of  Theodosius  in  the  description  of  Rome 

by  I'ublius  Victor- 


advice  of  his  friends.  Whenever  an  action  was 
instituted  for  the  recovery  of  a  marriage-portion, 
ihc pratnr,  as  the  guardian  of  equity,  examined  the 
cause  and  the  characters,  and  gently  inclined  the 
scale  in  favour  of  the  guiltless  and  injured  party. 
Augustus,  who  united  the  powers  of  both  magis- 
trates, adopted  their  difl'erent  modes  of  repressing 
or  chastising  the  licence  of  divorce."  The  presence 
of  seven  Roman  witnesses  was  required  for  the 
validity  of  this  solemn  and  deliberate  act:  if  any 
adequate  provocation  had  been  given  by  the  hus- 
band, instead  of  the  delay  of  two  years,  he  was 
compelled  to  refund  immediately,  or  in  the  space  of 
six  months  :  but  if  he  could  arraign  the  manners  of 
his  wife,  her  guilt  or  levity  was  expiated  by  the 
loss  of  the  sixth  or  eighth  part  of  her  marriage-por- 
tion. Tlie  christian  princes  were  the  first  who 
specified  the  just  causes  of  a  private  divorce  ;  their 
institutions,  from  Constantine  to  Justinian,  appear 
to  fluctuate  between  the  custom  of  the  empire  and 
the  wishes  of  the  church,"  and  the  author  of  the 
Novels  too  frequently  reforms  the  jurisprudence  of 
the  Code  and  Pandects.  In  the  most  rigorous  laws, 
a  wife  was  condemned  to  support  a  gamester,  a 
drunkard,  or  a  libertine,  unless  he  were  guilty  of 
homicide,  poison,  or  sacrilege,  in  which  cases  the 
marriage,  as  it  should  seem,  might  have  been  dis- 
solved by  the  hand  of  the  executioner.  Bat  the 
sacred  right  of  the  husband  was  invariably  main- 
tained, to  deliver  his  name  and  family  from  the 
disgrace  of  adultery  :  the  list  of  mortal  sins,  cither 
male  or  female,  was  curtailed  and  enlarged  by  suc- 
cessive regulations,  and  the  obstacles  of  incurable 
impotence,  long  absence,  and  monastic  profession, 
were  allowed  to  rescind  the  matrimonial  obligation. 
Whoever  transgressed  the  permission  of  the  law  was 
subject  to  various  and  heavy  penalties.  The  woman 
was  stript  of  her  wealth  and  ornaments,  without 
excepting  the  bodkin  of  her  hair  :  if  the  man  intro- 
duced a  new  bride  info  his  bed,  lier  fortune  might  be 
lawfully  seized  by  the  vengeance  of  his  exiled  wife. 
Forfeiture  was  sometimes  commuted  to  a  fine  ;  the 
fine  was  sometimes  aggravated  by  transportation  to 
an  island,  or  imprisonment  in  a  monastery  ;  the 
injured  party  was  released  from  the  bonds  of  mar- 
riage ;  but  the  on'cnder,  during  life,  or  a  term  of 
years,  was  disabled  from  the  repetition  of  nuptials. 
The  successor  of  Justinian  yielded  to  the  prayers 
of  his  unhappy  subjects,  and  restored  the  liberty  of 
divorce  by  mutual  consent  :  the  civilians  were 
unanimous,?  the   theologians   were  divided,''   and 

m  ^'ale^ius  Maximus,  1.  ii.  c.  0.  With  some  propriety  he  judfrra 
divorce  uiore  criminal  than  celibacy:  illo  uamque  conju^lia  sacni 
spreta  tantum,  hoc  etiam  iiijuriose  traclata. 

n  .See  the  laws  of  .\u;;ustus  anil  his  succeKiors,  in  Heineccius  sd  Le- 
gem Papiam.Poppa'am,  c.  1!*.  in  Opp.  lorn.  vi.  P.  i.  p.  .123— ."KU. 

o  Aliie  sunt  leges  Ceesarum,  aliie  Christi:  .iliiid  Papiiiianiis  .ilind 
Panlus  nosier  prffcipit.  (Jerom,  tom.  i.  p.  19S.  SeldcD,  Uxor  Ebraica, 
I.  iii.  c.  31.  p.  847— S53.) 

P  The  Institutes  are  silent,  but  we  may  consult  the  Codes  of  Theo- 
dosius  {I.  iii.  tit.  XVI.  with  Godefroy's  Commentary,  tom.  i.  p.  310— 
315.)  and  Justinian,  {I.  v.  lit.  xvii.)  the  PandecLs  {]".  xxiv.  tit.  li  )  and 
the  Novels,  {xxii.  cxvii.  cxxvii.  cxxxiv.  cxt.)  Justinian  fluctuated  to 
the  last  between  civil  and  eccltTsiastieal  law. 

q  In  pure  Greek,  ,Tcipveia  is  not  a  common  word  ;  nor  c.ln  the  proper 
mcaniiur.  fornication.  Vie  strictly  applied  to  matrimonial  sin.  In  a 
ti;;iirative  si'usc,  how  far,  and  to  what  otiences,  may  it  t)*  extended* 
Did  Christ  speak  the  Rat)binical  or  Syriac  toui;uc !  Of  wint  ortgin.i! 
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the  aiiihiirnous  word,  wliicli  conlains  llic  picci'pt 
of  Clirist,  is  tlexihlc  to  any  intciprelatioii  lliat  llie 
wisdom  of  a  legislator  can  demand. 

Tlie  freedom  of  love  and  marrias'e 

Incest,  concu.  . 

biiK-s, audiMs.    was  restrained  among  the  Komans  by 
'"  *■  natural   and   eivil    impediments.     An 

instinct,  almost  innate  and  universal,  appears  to 
proliibit  the  ineestuous  eommeree'of  parents  and 
children  in  the  infinite  series  of  aseendin^  and 
descending;  generations.  Concerning  the  ohlique 
and  collateral  branches,  nature  is  indill'ercnt,  rea- 
son mute,  and  custom  various  and  arbitrary.  In 
Egypt,  the  marriage  of  brothers  and  sisters  was 
admitted  without  scruple  or  exception:  a  Spartan 
might  espouse  the  daughter  of  his  father,  an  Athe- 
nian, tliat  of  his  mother  ;  and  the  nuptials  of  an 
uncle  with  his  niece  were  applauded  at  Athens  as 
a  liap|)y  union  of  the  dearest  relations.  The  pro- 
fane lawgivers  of  Rome  were  never  tempted  by 
interest  or  superstition  to  multiply  the  forbidden 
degrees  ;  but  they  inflexibly  condemned  the  mar- 
riage of  sisters  and  brothers,  hesitated  whether  first 
cousins  should  be  touched  by  the  same  interdict; 
revered  the  parental  cliaracter  of  aunts  and  uncles, 
and  treated  athnity  and  adoption  as  a  just  imitation 
of  the  ties  of  blood.  According  to  the  proud 
maxims  of  the  republic,  a  legal  marriage  could 
only  be  contracted  by  free  citizens  ;  an  honourable, 
at  least  an  ingenuous,  birth,  was  required  for  the 
spouse  of  a  senator:  but  the  blood  of  kings  could 
never  mingle  in  legitimate  nuptials  with  the  blood 
of  a  Roman  ;  and  the  name  of  .Stranger  degraded 
Cleopatra  and  RcreniccMo  live  the  conriihines  o( 
Mark  Antony  and  Titus.'  This  appellation,  indeed, 
so  injurious  to  the  majesty,  cannot  without  indulg- 
ence be  applied  to  the  manners,  of  these  oriental 
queens.  A  concubine,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
civilians,  was  a  woman  of  servile  or  plebeian  ex- 
traction, the  sole  and  faithful  companion  of  a 
Roman  citizen,  who  continued  in  a  state  of  celi- 
bacy. Her  modest  station,  below  the  honours  of  a 
wife,  above  the  infamy  of  a  prostitute,  was  acknow- 
ledged and  approved  by  the  laws :  from  the  age  of 
Augustus  to  the  tenth  century,  the  use  of  this 
secondary  marriage  prevailed  both  in  the  west  and 
east,  and  the  humble  virtues  of  a  concubine  were 
often  preferred  to  the  pomp  and  insolence  of  a  noble 
matron.  In  this  connexion,  the  two  Antonincs, 
the  best  of  princes  and  of  men,  enjoyed  the  comforts 
of  domestic  love  :  the  example  was  imitated  by 
many  citizens  impatient  of  celibacy,  but  regardful 
of  their  families.     If  at  any  time  they  desired  to 

word  is  Tiopvcia  the  translation!  How  variously  is  that  Greek  word 
tran.ilatcd  in  the  versions  ancient  and  modern  !  There  are  two  (Mark  x. 
11.  Luke  xvi.  18.)  to  one  (Mattliew  xix.  a)  tliat  sllcli  gronnil  of  divorce 
was  not  excejited  by  Jesus.  Some  critics  Iiave  iiresiimed  to  think,  by 
an  evasive  answer,  he  avoided  the  pivinf;  offence  eitlier  to  the  school  of 
Sammai  or  to  that  of  Hillel.  (Scldeo,  Uxor  Ebraica,  1.  iii.  c.  18—22. 
28.  31.) 

r  The  principles  of  Uie  Roman  jurisprudence  are  exposed  by  Justi- 
nian; flnstitut.  1.  i.  tit.  X.)  and  the  laws  and  manners  of  tlie  different 
nations  of  antiquity  concerning  forliidden  deiirees,  4cc.  are  copiously 
explained  by  Dr.  Taylor  in  his  Klements  of  Civil  l.aw,  (p.  109.  .114  — 
33y.)  a  work  of  amusms:,  though  various,  reading ;  but  which  cannot  be 
praisid  for  iihilosopliicai  precision. 

•  When  her  father  Agrippa  died,  (A.  D.  44.)  Berenice  was  sixteen 
years  of  age.  (Joseph,  torn,  i.  Antiquit.  Judaic.  I.  xix.  c.  9.  p.  062.  edit. 


legitimate  their  natural  ('hildrcn,  the  (conversion 
was  instantly  performed  by  the  celebration  of  their 
nuptials  with  a  partner  whose  fruitfulness  and 
fidelity  they  had  already  tried.  By  this  epithet  of 
natural,  the  offspring  of  the  concubine  were  dis- 
tinguished from  the  spurious  brood  of  adultery, 
prostitution,  and  incest,  to  whom  .Justinian  reluc- 
tantly grants  the  necessary  aliments  of  life  ;  and 
these  natural  children  alone  were  capable  of  suc- 
ceeding to  a  sixth  part  of  the  inherifanee  of  their 
reputed  father.  According  to  the  rigour  of  law, 
bastards  were  entitled  only  to  the  name  and  con- 
dition of  their  mother,  from  whom  they  might  derive 
the  character  of  a  slave,  a  stranger,  or  a  citizen. 
The  outcasts  of  every  family  were  adopted  without 
reproach  as  the  children  of  the  state." 

The  relation  of  guaidiau  and  ward,    Guardians  and 
or  in  lioman  words,  of  tutor  and  pupil,  wards. 

which  covers  so  many  titles  of  the  Institutes  and 
Pandects,"  is  of  a  very  simple  and  uniform  nature. 
The  person  and  property  of  an  orphan  must  always 
be  trusted  to  the  custody  of  some  discreet  friend. 
If  the  deceased  father  had  not  signified  his  choice, 
the  ni/iials,  or  paternal  kindred  of  the  nearest  de- 
gree, were  compelled  to  act  as  the  natural  guard- 
ians :  the  .Athenians  were  apprehensive  of  exposing 
the  infant  to  the  power  of  those  most  interested  in 
his  death  ;  but  an  axiom  of  Roman  jurisprudence 
has  pronounced,  that  the  charge  of  tutelage  should 
constantly  attend  the  emolument  of  succession.  If 
the  choice  of  the  father,  and  the  line  of  consangui- 
nity, afforded  no  cllieient  guardian,  the  failure  was 
supplied  by  the  nomination  of  the  pnetor  of  the 
city,  or  the  president  of  the  province.  Rut  the 
person  whom  they  named  to  this  public  oflice  might 
be  legally  excused  by  insanity  or  blindness,  by 
ignorance  or  inability,  by  previous  enmity  or  ad- 
verse interest,  by  the  number  of  children  or  guard- 
ianships with  which  he  was  already  burthcned,  and 
by  the  immunities  which  were  granted  to  the  useful 
labours  of  magistrates,  lawyers,  physicians,  and 
professors.  Till  the  infant  could  speak  and  think, 
he  was  represented  by  the  tutor,  whose  authority 
was  finally  determined  by  the  age  of  puberty. 
Without  his  consent,  no  act  of  the  pupil  could  bind  I 
himself  to  his  own  prejudice,  though  it  might  oblige  ! 
others  for  his  personal  benefit.  It  is  neeillcss  to 
observe,  that  the  tutor  often  gave  security,  and 
always  rendered  an  account,  and  that  the  want  of 
diligence  or  integrity  exposed  him  to  a  civil  and 
almost  criminal  action  for  the  violation  of  his  sacred 
trust.     The  age  of  puberty  had  been  rashly  fixed 

Havercamp.)  She  was  tlterefore  above  fifty  years  old  when  Titus 
(A.  I).  7!J.)  invitus  invilain  invisit.  This  date  would  not  have  adorned 
tin- tr.Tgedv  or  pastoral  of  the  teiuler  Racine. 

t  Tlic  A.'fiT/ptia  cotijmix  of  Virgil  (/lineid,  viii.  G88,)  seems  to  be 
nnmbereil  among  the  monsters  who  warred  with  Maik  Antony  against 
Augustus,  the  senate,  and  the  gods  <)f  Italy. 

II  The  humble  but  legal  rights  of  concubines  and  natural  chilrlren, 
are  slated  in  the  Institutes,  (I.  i.  tit.  x.)the  Pandects,  (I  i.  til.  vii  )  the 
('ode,  {I.  v,  tit.  XXV.)  and  the  Novels.  (I.  Ixxiv,  Ixxxix.)  'file  researrlies 
of  lleiiieccius  and  Oiannone  (ad  Legem  Jiiliamet  Papiam.Poppajara,  c. 
iv.  p.  KJ4— 17.7.  Opere  Postluilne,  p.  108 — 158.)  illustrate  this  in- 
teresting and  domestic  subject. 

X  .See  the  article  of  guardians  and  wards  in  the  Institutes,  fl.  i.  tit. 
xiii— xxvi.)  the  Pandects,  {I.  xxvi.  xxvii.)  aud  the  Code,  (I.  v.  tit. 
xxviii— Ixx.) 
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by  the  civilians  at  fourteen ;  but  as  the  faculties  of 

the  mind  lipen  more  slowly  than  those  of  the  body, 

a  curator  was  interposed  to  guard  the  fortunes  of 

the  Roman  youth   from  his  own  inexperience  and 

headstrong;  passions.     Such  a  trustee  had  been  first 

instituted  by  the  pra>tor,  to  save  a  family  from  the 

blind  havoc  of  a  prodigal  or  a  madman :  and  the 

minor  was  compelled,   by  the  laws,  to  solicit  the 

same  protection,  to  give  validity  to  his  acts  till  he 

accomplished  the  full  period  of  twenty-five  years. 

Women  were  condemned  to  the  perpetual  tutelage 

of  parents,  husbands,  or  guardians  ;  a  sex  created 

to   please  and  obey  was  never  supposed  to  have 

attained  the  age  of  reason  and  experience.     Such 

at  least  was  the  stern  and  haughty  spirit  of  the 

ancient  law,  which  had  been  insensibly  mollified 

before  the  time  of  Justinian. 

II.  The  original   right  of  property 
II.OfThings.  ,     ,      .       .^    ,   ,        ,  ' 

Riiiht  of  pro.   can  only  be  justified  by  the  accident 

•'"'''■  or  merit  of  prior  occupancy;  and  on 

this  foundation  it  is  wisely  established  by  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  civilians.*'  The  savage  who  hollows 
a  tree,  inserts  a  sharp  stone  into  a  wooden  handle, 
or  applies  a  string  to  an  elastic  branch,  becomes  in 
a  state  of  nature  the  just  proprietor  of  the  canoe, 
the  bow',  or  the  hatchet.  The  materials  were  com- 
mon to  all,  the  new  form,  the  produce  of  his  time 
and  simple  industry,  belongs  solely  to  himself  His 
hungry  brethren  cannot,  without  a  sense  of  their 
own  injustice,  extort  from  the  hunter  the  game  of 
the  forest  overtaken  or  slain  by  his  personal  strength 
and  dexterity.  If  his  provident  care  preserves  and 
multiplies  the  tame  animals,  whose  nature  is  tract- 
able to  the  arts  of  education,  he  acquires  a  perpetual 
title  to  the  use  and  service  of  their  numerous  pro- 
geny, which  derives  its  existence  from  him  alone. 
If  he  encloses  and  cultivates  a  field  for  their  suste- 
nance and  his  own,  a  barren  waste  is  converted 
into  a  fertile  soil ;  the  seed,  the  manure,  the  labour, 
create  a  new  value,  and  the  rewards  of  harvest  are 
painfully  earned  by  the  fatigues  of  the  revolving 
year.  In  the  successive  states  of  society,  the  hunter, 
the  shepherd,  the  husbandman,  may  defend  their 
possessions  by  two  reasons  wliich  forcibl5'  appeal 
to  the  feelings  of  the  human  mind  :  that  whatever 
they  enjoy  is  the  fruit  of  their  own  industry  ;  and 
that  every  man  who  envies  their  felicity,  may  pur- 
chase similar  acquisitions  by  the  exercise  of  similar 
diligence.  Such,  in  truth,  may  be  the  freedom  and 
plenty  of  a  small  colony  cast  on  a  fruitful  island. 
But  the  colony  multiplies,  while  the  space  still  con- 
tinues the  same :  the  common  rights,  the  equal 
inheritance  of  mankind,  are  engrossed  by  the  bold 
and  crafty  ;  each  field  and  forest  is  circumscribed 
by  the  land-marks  of  a  jealous  master;  and  it  is 


7  lostitiit.  I.  ii.  tit.  i.  ii.  Compare  tlie  pure  .inrt  precise  reasoning  of 
Caiusand  Hciiierciils  (I.  ii.  tit.  i.  p.  69 — 91.)  with  tlie  loose  prulixily  of 
Theophilus,  (p.  207—265.)  The  opinions  of  Ulpiau  are  preK:rve(l  in 
the  Panilecis,  (I   i.  tit.  liii.  Ip-.  41.  No.  I.) 

1  Tlie  heredium  of  the  first  Romans  is  definifl  by  Varro.  (de  Ue 
Rustics,  I.  i.  c.  ii.  p.  Ml.  c.  X.  p.  100,  161.  edit,  Gesner,)  and  clouded 
by  Pliny's  declamation.  (Hist.  Natur.  xviii.  2.)  A  .just  and  learned 
comment  is  given  in  the  Administration  dcs  Torres  ciicz  les  Romaius, 
(p.  12-66.) 
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the  peculiar  praise  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence, 
that  it  asserts  the  claim  of  the  first  occupant  to  the 
wild  animals  of  the  earth,  the  air,  and  the  waters. 
In  the  progress  from  primitive  equity  to  final  in- 
justice, the  steps  are  silent,  the  shades  are  almost 
imperceptible,  and  the  absolute  monopoly  is  guarded 
by  positive  laws  and  artificial  reason.  The  active 
insatiate  principle  of  self-love  can  alone  supply  the 
arts  of  life  and  the  wages  of  indu.stry ;  and  as  soon 
as  civil  government  and  exclusive  property  have 
been  introduced,  they  become  necessary  to  the 
existence  of  the  human  race.  Except  in  the  singu- 
lar institutions  of  Sparta,  the  wisest  legislators 
have  disapproved  an  agrarian  law  as  a  false  and 
dangerous  innovation.  Among  the  Romans,  the 
enormous  disproportion  of  wealth  surmounted  the 
ideal  restraints  of  a  doubtful  tradition  and  an  ob- 
solete statute  ;  a  tradition  that  the  poorest  follower 
of  Romulus  had  been  endowed  with  the  perpetual 
inheritance  of  two  jugera  f  a  statute  which  con- 
fined the  richest  citizen  to  the  measure  of  five 
hundred  jugera,  or  three  hundred  and  twelve  acres 
of  land.  The  original  territory  of  Rome  consisted 
only  of  some  miles  of  wood  and  meadow  along  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber;  and  domestic  exchange  could 
add  nothing  to  the  national  stock.  But  the  goods 
of  an  alien  or  enemy  were  lawfully  exposed  to  the 
first  hostile  occupier  ;  the  city  was  enriched  by  the 
profitable  trade  of  war  ;  and  the  blood  of  her  sons 
was  the  only  price  that  was  paid  for  the  Volscian 
sheep,  the  slaves  of  Britain,  or  the  gems  and  gold 
of  Asiatic  kingdoms.  In  the  language  of  ancient 
jurisprudence,  which  was  corrupted  and  forgotten 
before  the  age  of  Justinian,  these  spoils  were  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  iiianceps  or  mancipium, 
taken  with  the  hand  ;  and  whenever  they  were  sold 
or  emancipnterl,  the  purchaser  required  some  as- 
surance that  they  had  been  the  property  of  an 
enemy,  and  not  of  a  fellow-citizen."  A  citizen 
could  only  forfeit  his  rights  by  apparent  dereliction, 
and  such  dereliction  of  a  valuable  interest  could 
not  easily  be  presumed.  Yet  according  to  the 
twelve  tables,  a  prescription  of  one  year  for  mova- 
bles, and  of  two  years  for  immovables,  alwlishcd 
the  claim  of  the  ancient  master,  if  the  actual  pos- 
sessor had  acquired  them  by  a  fair  transaction  from 
the  person  whom  he  believed  to  be  the  lawful  pro- 
prietor.'' Such  conscientious  injustice,  without  any 
mixture  of  fraud  or  force,  could  seldom  injure  the 
members  of  a  small  republic  ;  but  the  various 
periods  of  three,  of  ten,  or  of  twenty  years,  deter- 
mined by  Justinian,  are  more  suitable  to  the  lati- 
tude of  a  great  empire.  It  is  only  in  the  terra  of 
prescription  that  the  distinction  of  real  and  per- 
sonal fortune  has  been  remarked  by  the  civilians, 


ft  The  res  mancipe  is  explained  from  faint  and  remote  lights  by 
Uipian  {Fragment,  tit.  xviii.  p.  61S,GI!).)and  Bynkershoek.  (0pp.  torn, 
i.  p.  306 — 315.)  The  definition  is  somewhat  arbitrary  :  and  as  none 
except  myself  have  assifined  a  reason,  !  am  difiidcnt  of  my  own. 

!■  From  this  short  prescription,  Hnnie  {Essays,  voL  i.  p.  42,1.)  infers, 
that  there  conid  not  then  be  more  order  and  settlement  in  Italy  than 
now  amongst  the  Tartars.  By  the  civilian  of  his  advenary  Wallace, 
he  is  reproai'iied,  and  not  wittiout  reason,  for  o*erlookinjj  the  con- 
ditions. (Institut.  I.  ii.  tit.  vi  ) 
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and  their  general  idea  of  property  is  that  of  simple, 
UDiform,  and  absolute  dominion.  The  subordinate 
exceptions  of  use,  of  uauj'riict,'  of  servitudes,''  im- 
posed for  the  benefit  of  a  neighbour  on  lands  and 
bouses,  are  abundantly  explained  by  the  \)rofcssors 
of  jurisprudence.  The  claims  of  property,  as  far 
as  they  are  altered  by  the  mixture,  the  division,  or 
the  transformation  of  substances,  are  investigated 
with  metaphysical  subtilty  by  the  same  civilians. 
()(•  iniieritaiicc  The  personal  title  of  the  first  pro- 
a„d  succession,  prjetor  must  be  determined  by  his 
death  :  but  the  possession,  without  any  appearance 
of  change,  is  peaceably  continued  in  his  children, 
the  associates  of  his  toil,  and  the  partners  of  his 
wealth.  This  natural  inheritance  has  been  pro- 
tected by  the  legislators  of  every  climate  and  age, 
and  the  father  is  encouraged  to  persevere  in  slow 
and  distant  improvements,  by  the  tender  hope,  that 
a  long  posterity  will  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labour. 
The  principle  of  hereditary  succession  is  universal, 
but  the  ortler  has  been  variously  established  by  con- 
venience or  caprice,  by  the  spirit  of  national  insti- 
tutions, or  by  some  partial  example  which  was 
originally  decided  by  fraud  or  violence.  The  juris- 
prudence of  the  Romans  appears  to  have  deviated 
from  the  equality  of  nature,  much  less  than  the 
Jewish,"^^  the  Athenian,'  or  the  English  institutions.^ 
On  the  death  of  a  citizen,  all  his  descendants,  un- 
less they  were  already  freed  from  his  paternal 
power,  were  called  to  the  inheritance  of  his  posses- 
sions. The  insolent  prerogative  of  primogeniture 
was  unknown  ;  the  two  sexes  were  placed  on  a  just 
level ;  all  the  sons  and  daughters  were  entitled  to 
an  equal  portion  of  the  patrimonial  estate ;  and  if 
any  of  the  sons  had  been  intercepted  by  a  premature 
deatli,  his  person  was  represented,  and  his  share 
was  divided,  by  his  surviving  children.  On  the 
failure  of  the  direct  line,  the  right  of  succession 
Civil  dcKr.-es  of  must  diverge  to  the  collateral  branches, 
kiudrcil.  The  degrees  of  kindred''  are  numbered 
by  the  civilians,  ascending  from  the  last  possessor 
to  a  common  parent,  and  descending  from  the  com- 
mon parent  to  the  next  heir :  my  father  stands  in 
the  first  degree,  my  brother  in  the  second,  his  chil- 
dren in  the  third,  and  the  remainder  of  the  series 
may  he  conceived  by  f'anry,  or  pictured  in  a  gene- 
alogical table.  In  this  computation,  a  distinction 
was  made,  essential  to  the  laws  and  even  the  con- 
stitution of  Rome  ;  the  agnats,  or  persons  connected 


e  Sec  llic  Institutes,  (I,  i.  tit.  iv.  v.)  .and  tlie  Pandects,  fl.  vii.)  Noodt 
has  composed  a  Icarucd  and  distinct  treatise  de  Usujructit.  (Opp,  ton), 
i.  p.  .W7— 478.) 

A  Tiic  questions  de  Sertntvtibus  are  discussed  in  tlic  Iiislitntes,  (I.  ii. 
tit.  iii.)  .tnd  Pandects,  (I.  viii.)  Cicero  (pro  i\Iurena,  c.  y.)  atid  l.aclalt- 
tius  (Institut.  Divin.  I.  i.  c.  i.)  affect  to  laugli  at  tlie  insignificant  doc- 
trine, de  aqui  pluvi-a  arccndil,  &c.  Vet  it  nii;;ht  lie  of  frequent  use 
amonp  titi;;ious  neiglibours,  botli  in  town  and  roLnlry. 

a  Amon;;  the  patriarchs,  tlie  first-born  enjoyed  a  niystic  and  spiritual 
primofjenitnre.  (Genesis  XXV.  31.)  In  the  land  of  Canaan  he«asen. 
tilled  to  .1  double  porlton  of  inhcritiuice.  (Deuteronomy  xxi.  17.  with 
Lc  Clerc's  judicious  Commentary.) 

f  At  Athens  the  sons  were  equal,  but  the  poor  dau^hlers  were  eiHlt)w'. 
ed  at  the  discretion  of  their  brothers.  See  the  »..\np*Koi  pleadin;;s  of 
Issens,  (in  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Greek  <)rator.s,)  illustrated  by  the 
version  and  comment  of  Sir  William  Jones,  a  seliolar,  a  lawyer,  and  a 
man  of  ceoius. 

If  In  Ln:,'land,  the  eldest  son  alone  inherits  all  the  land  ;  a  law,  says 
the  utlhodox  Judge  Blackstonc,  (Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Enff- 


by  a  line  of  males,  were  called,  as  they  stood  in 
the  nearest  degree,  to  an  equal  partition  ;  but  a 
female  was  incapable  of  transmitting  any  legal 
claims ;  and  the  eixjmtts  of  every  rank,  w  ithout  ex- 
cepting the  dear  rilatiun  of  a  mother  and  a  .son,  were 
disinherili'il  by  the  twelve  tables,  as  strangers  and 
aliens.  Among  the  Romans  a  yens  or  lineage  was 
united  by  a  common  name  and  domestic  rites ; 
the  various  cognomens  or  surnames  of  Scipio,  or 
Marcellus,  distinguished  from  each  other  the  sub- 
ordinate branches  or  families  of  the  Cornelian  or 
Claudian  race:  the  default  of  the  ai/nats,  of  the 
same  surname,  was  supplied  by  the  larger  denomi- 
nation of  ijcnliles ;  and  the  vigilance  of  the  laws 
maintained,  in  the  same  name,  the  perpetual  descent 
of  religion  and  property.  A  similar  principle  dic- 
tated the  Voconian  law,'  which  abolished  the  right 
of  female  inheritance.  ,\s  long  as  virgins  were 
given  or  sold  in  marriage,  the  adoption  of  the  wife 
extinguished  the  hopes  of  the  daughter.  But  the 
equal  succession  of  independent  matrons,  supported 
their  pride  and  luxury,  and  might  transport  into  a 
foreign  hou.se  the  rielies  of  their  fathers.  While 
the  maxims  of  Cato^  were  revered,  they  tended  to 
perpetuate  in  each  family  a  just  and  virtuous 
mediocrity :  till  female  blandishments  insensibly 
triumphed  ;  and  every  salutary  restraint  was  lost  in 
the  dissolute  greatness  of  the  republic.  The  rigour 
of  the  decemvirs  was  tempered  by  the  equity  of  the 
pnetois.  Their  edicts  restored  emancipated  and 
posthumous  children  to  the  rights  of  nature  ;  and 
upon  the  failure  of  the  agmits,  they  preferred  the 
blood  of  the  coynats  to  the  name  of  the  gentiles, 
whose  title  and  character  were  insensibly  covered 
with  oblivion.  The  reciprocal  inheritance  of  mothers 
and  sons  was  established  in  the  Tertullian  and 
Orphitian  decrees  by  the  humanity  of  the  senate. 
A  new  and  more  impartial  order  was  introduced  by 
the  novels  of  .lustinian,  who  alfected  to  revive  the 
jurisprudence  of  the  twelve  tables.  The  lines  of 
masculine  and  female  kindred  were  confounded : 
the  descending,  ascending,  and  collateral  series, 
was  accurately  defined  ;  and  each  degree,  accord- 
ing to  the  proximity  of  blood  and  afl'ection,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  vacant  possessions  of  a  Roman  citizen.' 
The  order  of  succession  is  regulated  ,„,„duetion  and 
by  nature,  or  at  least  by  the  general  hherty  of  testa. 

■^  ,  .  luenls. 

and  permanent  reason  of  the  lawgiver : 

but  this  order  is  frequently  violated  by  the  arbitrary 


land,  vol.  ii.  p.  215.)  unjust  only  in  the  opinion  of  younger  brothers. 
It  may  be  of  some  political  use  in  sharpening  their  industry. 

h  Blackstoiie's  Tables  (vol.  ii.  p.  202.)  represent  and  compare  tin. 
decrees  of  the  civil  with  those  of  the  canon  and  conmion  law.  A  sepa- 
rate tract  of  Julius  Paulus,  de  gradibus  et  aflinibus,  is  inserted  or 
abriilgcd  in  the  Pandects.  (1.  xxxviii.  tit.  x.)  In  the  seventh  degrees 
he  computes  (No,  18.)  1024  persons. 

i  The  Voconian  law  was  enacted  in  the  year  of  Itome  584.  The 
younger  Scipio,  who  was  then  17  years  of  age,  (Frenshemius,  Sup[)te- 
inent.  Livian.  xlvi.  40.)  found  an  occasion  of  exercising  his  generosity 
to  his  mother,  sisters,  &c.  (Polybius,  tom.  ii.  I.  xxxi.  p.  1453— I4(i4. 
edit,  fironov.  a  domestic  witness.) 

k  Legem  Voconiam  (Eruesti,  C'lavis  Ciceroniana)  ma<.:na  voce  bonis 
lateribus  (at  sixty-five  years  of  age)  suasissem,  says  old  Cato.  (de  Senec- 
tule,  c.  5.)     Aulus  Gellius  (vii.  1:1,  xvii.  6.)  has  saved  some  passages. 

1  See  the  law  of  succession  in  the  Institutes  of  Cains,  (I,  ii.  tit.  viii. 
p.  130—144.)  and  Justinian,  (I.  iii.  tit.  i— vi.  with  the  Greek  version  of 
Theuphilus,  p,  515—575.  .188—600.)  the  Pandects,  (I.  xxxviii.  tit.  vi— 
xvii)  the  Code,  (I,  vi.  tjt.  Iv— Ix.)  and  the  Novels,  (cxviii.) 
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and  partial  wills,  which  prolong  the  dominion  of 
the  testator  beyond  the  grave.""  In  the  simple  state 
of  societ}',  this  last  nse  or  abuse  of  the  right  of  pro- 
perly is  seldom  indulged  :  it  was  introduced  at 
Athens  by  the  laws  of  Solon  ;  and  the  private  testa- 
ments of  the  father  of  a  family  are  authorized  by 
the  twelve  tables.  Before  the  time  of  the  decemvirs," 
a  Roman  citizen  exposed  his  wishes  and  motives  to 
the  assembly  of  the  thirty  curise  or  parishes,  and 
the  general  law  of  inheritance  was  suspended  by 
an  occasional  act  of  the  legislature.  After  the  per- 
mission of  the  decemvirs,  each  private  lawgiver 
promulgated  his  verbal  or  written  testament  in  the 
presence  of  five  citizens,  who  represented  the  five 
classes  of  the  Roman  people  ;  a  sixth  witness  at- 
tested their  concurrence  ;  a  seventh  weighed  the 
copper  money,  which  was  paid  by  an  imaginary 
purchaser ;  and  the  estate  was  emancipated  by  a 
fictitious  sale  and  immediate  release.  This  singular 
ceremony,"  which  excited  the  wonder  of  the  Greeks, 
was  still  practised  in  the  age  of  Severus ;  but  the 
praetors  had  already  approved  a  more  simple  testa- 
ment, for  which  they  required  the  seals  and  signa- 
tures of  seven  witnesses,  free  from  all  legal  excep- 
tion, and  purposely  summoned  for  the  execution  of 
that  important  act.  A  domestic  monarch,  who 
reigned  over  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  his  children, 
might  distribute  their  respective  shares  according 
to  the  degrees  of  their  merit  or  his  afi'ection :  his 
arbitrary  displeasure  chastised  an  unworthy  son  by 
the  loss  of  his  inheritance,  and  the  mortifying  pre- 
ference of  a  stranger.  But  the  experience  of  un- 
natural parents  recommended  some  limitations  of 
their  testamentary  powers.  A  son,  or,  by  the  laws 
of  Justinian,  even  a  daughter,  could  no  longer  be 
disinherited  by  their  silence  :  they  were  compelled 
to  name  the  criminal,  and  to  specify  the  olfence ; 
and  the  justice  of  the  emperor  enumerated  the  sole 
causes  that  could  ju.stify  such  a  violation  of  the 
first  principles  of  nature  and  society.?  Unless  a 
legitimate  portion,  a  fourth  part,  had  been  reserved 
for  the  children,  they  were  entitled  to  institute  an 
action  or  complaint  of  inofficious  testament;  to  sup- 
pose that  their  father's  understanding  was  impaired 
by  sickness  or  age  ;  and  respectfully  to  appeal  from 
liis  rigorous  sentence  to  the  deliberate  wisdom  of 
the  magistrate.  In  the  Roman  juris- 
prudence, an  essential  distinction  was 
admitted  between  the  inheritance  and  the  legacies. 
The  heirs  who  succeeded  to  the  entire  unity,  or  to 
any  of  the  twelve  fractions  of  the  substance  of  the 
testator,  represented  his  civil  and  religious  charac- 

m  That  slicf.'ssion  was  llip  rute,  testament  tlie  exception,  is  proved 
Uy  T.iylor,  (Elements  of  Civil  Law,  p.  .■il9-527.)  a  learned,  raruhlini;, 
spirited  writer.  Ici  the  seeond  and  third  books  the  method  of  the  Insti- 
tutes is  doiil)tle!^s  proposterons;  and  the  ehaneellor  Dui|nesseau 
{CEuvres,  torn,  i  p.  275}  wishes  his  eotintryman  Doniat  in  tlie  plare 
of  TrihoDian.  Vet  corenonls  before  successions  is  not  snrely  tlie 
tmtural  order  of  the  civil  taws. 

a  Prior  examples  of  testaments  are  perhaps  fahulniis.  At  Athens  a 
childless  father  only  ronid  make  a  will,  (Plutarch,  in  Solon,  torn.  i.  p. 
IfJJ.     See  IsaMis  and  Jones  ) 

"  The  testament  of  Aujfustus  is  specified  by  Suetonins,  (in  An;;ust.  c. 
lOI.  in  Neron.  c.  4.)  who  may  be  studied  as  a  code  of  Koman  antiqui- 
ties. Plutarch  (Opilscul.  torn.  ii.  p.  976.)  is  surprised  orav  de  itaitiiKat 
tpa^vatii  ^Tcfiovi  Hiv  offoXenroi'ffiv  ^■Xn(>o»'<^/^our,  e-epo(  oc  niaXovai  toc 
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ter,  asserted  his  rights,  fulfilled  his  obligations,  and 
discharged  the  gifts  of  friendship  or  liberality, 
which  his  last  will  had  bequeathed  under  the  name 
of  legacies.  But  as  the  imprudence  or  prodigality 
of  a  dying  man  might  exhaust  the  inheritance,  and 
leave  only  risk  and  labour  to  his  successor,  he  was 
empowered  to  retain  the  Falcidian  portion;  to 
deduct,  before  the  payment  of  the  legacies,  a  clear 
fourth  for  his  own  emolument.  A  reasonable  time 
was  allowed  to  examine  the  proportion  between  the 
debts  and  the  estate,  to  decide  whether  he  should 
accept  or  refuse  the  testament ;  and  if  he  used  the 
benefit  of  an  inventory,  the  demands  of  the  credi- 
tors could  not  exceed  the  valuation  of  the  cflects. 
The  last  will  of  a  citizen  might  be  altered  during 
his  life,  or  rescinded  after  his  death :  the  persons 
whom  he  named  might  die  before  him,  or  reject  the 
inheritance,  or  be  exposed  to  some  legal  disqualifi- 
cation. In  the  contemplation  of  these  events,  he 
was  permitted  to  substitute  second  and  third  heirs, 
to  replace  each  other  according  to  the  order  of  the 
testament ;  and  the  incapacity  of  a  madman  or  an 
infant  to  bequeath  his  property,  might  be  supplied 
by  a  similar  substitution. i  But  the  power  of  the 
testator  expired  with  the  acceptance  of  the  testa- 
ment: each  Roman  of  mature  age  and  discretion 
acquired  the  absolute  dominion  of  his  inheritance, 
and  the  simplicity  of  the  civil  law  was  never 
clouded  by  the  long  and  intricate  entails  which 
confine  the  happiness  and  freedom  of  unborn  gene- 
rations. 

Conquest  and  the  formalities  of  law     codicils  and 
established  the  use  of  codicils.     If  a  trusts. 

Roman  was  surprised  by  death  in  a  remote  province 
of  the  empire,  he  addressed  a  short  epistle  to  his 
legitimate  or  testamentary  heir ;  who  fulfilled  with 
honour,  or  neglected  with  impunity,  this  last  re- 
que.st,  which  the  judges  before  the  age  of  Augustus 
were  not  authorized  to  enforce.  .V  codicil  might  be 
expressed  in  any  mode,  or  in  any  language  ;  but 
the  subscription  of  five  witnesses  must  declare  that 
it  was  the  genuine  composition  of  the  autlior.  His 
intention,  however  laudable,  was  sometimes  illegal  ; 
and  the  invention  oi  fidei-commissa,  or  trusts,  arose 
from  the  straggle  between  natural  justice  and 
positive  jurisprudence.  A  stranger  of  Greece  or 
Africa  might  be  the  friend  or  benefactor  of  a  child- 
less Roman,  but  none,  except  a  fellow-citizen, 
could  act  as  his  heir.  The  ^ Oconian  law.  which 
abolished  female  succession,  restrained  the  legacy 
or  inheritance  of  a  woman  to  the  sum  of  one  liun- 
drcil   thousand  sesterces  s'  and   an  only   daughter 


oeircur.  The  lansuaRe  o(  Tlpian  (Fragment,  tit.  XX.  p.  <)27.  e<lil. 
Sfhultitiff)  is  ahnost  ton  exclusive— solum  in  usil  est. 

,,  Justinian  (Novell,  cxv.  No.  3,  4.)  enumerates  only  the  public  and 
private  crimes,  for  whicha  son  mi^rht  likewise  disinherit  his  fiitlier. 

q  TUc  substitutions  Jidci.commissaires  of  the  nimlern  civil  law  is  a 
feudal  idea  grafted  on  the  lloman  jurisprudenc.  and  be.irs  scarcely 
any  resemblance  to  the  ancient  fidei-conimissa.  (Institutions  du  Droit 
Frai\<,'ois.  torn.  i.  p.  347— .TS:!.  Oenijsirt,  Decisions  de  Jnrispru. 
dence,  torn.  iv.  p.  577—1304.)  They  were  stretched  In  the  f.uirlh 
decree  by  an  abuse  of  the  hundred  and  lit\y. ninth  Novel ;  a  partial, 
perplexeil,  declamatory  law, 

r  Dion  Cassius  (torn,  ii.  I.  Ivi.  p,  814,  with  Reiniar's  Notes)  specifies 
in  Greek  money  the  sum  of  25,000  drachms. 
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was  comlemnuil  almost  as  an  alien  in  licr  t'atlier's 
liouse.  The  zeal  of  I'ricndsliip,  anil  parental  aflee- 
tion,  suggested  a  liberal  artiliee  :  a  qualified  eili- 
zen  was  named  in  the  testament,  with  a  prayer  or 
injunction  that  he  would  restore  the  inheritance  to 
the  person  for  whom  it  was  truly  intended.  Various 
was  the  conduct  of  the  trustees  in  this  painful  situa- 
tion ;  they  had  sworn  to  observe  the  laws  of  their 
country,  but  honour  prompted  them  to  violate  their 
oath  ;  and  if  they  preferred  their  interest  under  the 
mask  of  patriotism,  they  forfeited  the  esteem  of 
every  virtuous  mind.  The  declaration  of  Aufjustus 
relieved  their  doubts,  gave  a  legal  sanction  to  con- 
fidential testaments  and  codicils,  and  gently  un- 
ravelled the  forms  and  restraints  of  the  republican 
jurisprudence.'  But  as  the  new  practice  of  trusts 
degenerated  into  some  abuse,  the  trustee  was 
enabled,  by  the  Trebellian  and  Fegasian  decrees,  to 
reserve  one-fourth  of  the  estate,  or  to  transfer  on 
the  head  of  the  real  heir  all  the  debts  and  actions 
of  the  succession.  The  interpretation  of  testaments 
was  strict  and  literal  ;  but  the  language  of  trusts 
and  codicils  was  delivered  from  the  minute  and 
technical  accuracy  of  the  civilians.' 

III.  The  general  duties  of  mankind 

are  imposed  by  their  public  and  pri- 
vate relations  :  but  their  specific  obliyatious  to  each 
other  can  only  be  the  eil'eet  of,  1.  a  promise,  2.  a 
benefit,  or,  3.  an  injury:  and  when  these  obligations 
are  ratified  by  law,  the  interested  party  may  com- 
pel the  performance  by  a  judicial  action.  On  this 
principle  the  civilians  of  every  country  have  erected 
a  similar  jurisprudence,  the  fair  conclusion  of  uni- 
versal reason  and  justice." 

1.  The  goddess  of  faith  (o{  human 

and  social  faith)  was  worshipped,  not 
only  iu  her  temples,  but  in  the  lives  of  the  Ro- 
mans ;  and  if  that  nation  was  deficient  in  the  more 
amiable  qualities  of  benevolence  and  generosity, 
they  astonished  the  Greeks  by  tlieir  sincere  and 
simple  performance  of  the  most  burthensome  en- 
gagements.' Yet  among  the  same  people,  according 
to  the  rigid  maxims  of  the  patricians  and  decemvirs, 
a  naked  pact,  a  promise,  or  even  an  oath,  did  not 
create  any  civil  obligation,  unless  it  was  confirmed 
by  the  legal  form  of  a  stipulation.  Whatever  might 
be  the  etymology  of  the  Latin  word,  it  conveyed  the 
idea  of  a  firm  and  irrevocable  contract,  which  was 
always  expressed  in  the  mode  of  a  question  and 
answer.  Do  you  promise  to  pay  me  one  hundred 
pieces  of  gold  ?  was  the  solemn  interrogation  of 
Seius.  I  do  promise — was  the  reply  of  Scnipronius. 
The  friends  of  Sempronius,  who  answered  for  his 
ability  and  inclination,  might  be  separately  sued  at 

■  The  revolutions  of  tlie  Roman  taw«  of  inlientance  arc  finely. 
though  sometimes  fancifully,  deduced  by  Montesquieu.  (Esprit  dcs 
Loix,  I.  xxvii.) 

t  Of  the  civil  jurisprudence  of  successions,  testaments  codicils, 
lefEacies,  and  trusts,  the  principles  are  ascertained  in  the  Institutes  of 
Caius,  (I.  ii.  tit.  ii— ix.  p.  91  —  144)  Justinian,  (I.  ii.  tit.  x— xxv.)  and 
Theopliilus;  (p.  328—514.)  and  the  immense  detail  occupies  twelve 
books  (xxviii— xxxix  )  of  the  Pandects. 

«  The  Institutes  of  Oiius,  (I.  ii.  tit.  ix.  x.  p.  144—214.)  of  Justinian, 
(I.  iii.  til.  xiv.— XXX.  I.  iv.  lit.  i  — vi.)  and  of  Theophilus,  (p.  616—837  ) 
distin^ujsli  four  sorts  of  obli;;ations— ant  re,  aut  verbis,  aut  Uteris,  alit 
conxentu  :  but  I  confess  myself  partial  to  my  own  division. 
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the  option  of  Seius;  and  the  benefit  of  partition,  or 
order  of  reciprocal  actions,  insensibly  deviated  from 
the  strict  theory  of  stipulation.  The  most  cautious 
and  deliberate  consent  was  justly  required  to  sus- 
tain the  validity  of  a  gratuitous  promise ;  and  the 
citizen  who  might  have  obtained  a  legal  security, 
incurred  the  suspicion  of  fraud,  and  paid  the  forfeit 
of  his  neglect.  But  the  ingenuity  of  the  civilians 
succtssfully  laboured  to  convert  simple  engage- 
ments into  the  form  of  solemn  stipulations.  The 
pra'tors,  as  the  guardians  of  social  faith,  adtiiillcd 
every  rational  evidence  of  a  voluntary  and  deliberate 
act,  which  in  their  tribunal  produced  an  equitable 
obligation,  and  for  which  they  gave  ao  action  and  a 
remedy.' 

•i.  'The  obligations  of  the  second 
class,  as  they  were  contracted  by  the 
delivery  of  a  thing,  are  marked  by  the  civilians 
witli  the  epithet  of  real.^  A  grateful  return  is  due 
to  the  author  of  a  benefit ;  and  whoever  is  intrusted 
with  the  property  of  another,  has  bound  himself  to 
the  sacred  duty  of  restitution.  In  the  case  of  a 
friendly  loan,  the  merit  of  generosity  is  on  the  side 
of  the  lender  only  ;  in  a  deposit,  on  the  side  of  the 
receiver  ;  but  in  a  pledge,  and  the  rest  of  the  selfish 
commerce  of  ordinary  life,  the  benefit  is  compen- 
sated by  an  equivalent,  and  the  obligation  to  restore 
is  variously  modified  by  the  nature  of  the  transac- 
tion. The  Latin  language  very  happily  expresses 
the  fundamental  diflerence  between  the  commodalum 
and  the  mutuum,  which  our  poverty  is  reduced  to  con- 
found under  the  vague  and  common  appellation  of 
a  loan.  In  the  former,  the  borrower  was  obliged  to 
restore  the  same  individual  thing  with  which  he 
had  been  accommodated  for  the  temporary  supply  of 
his  wants ;  in  the  latter,  it  was  destined  for  his  use 
and  consiiraptioD,  and  he  discharged  this  mutual 
engagement,  substituting  the  same  specific  value, 
according  to  a  just  estimation  of  number,  of  weight, 
and  of  measure.  In  the  contract  of  sale,  the  ab- 
solute tlomiuion  is  transferred  to  the  purchaser,  and 
he  repays  the  benefit  with  an  adequate  sum  of  gold 
or  silver,  the  price  and  universal  standard  of  all 
earthly  possessions.  The  obligation  of  another  con- 
tract, that  of  location,  is  of  a  more  complicated  kind. 
Lands  or  houses,  labour  or  talents,  may  be  hired  for 
a  definite  tenn  ;  at  the  expiration  of  the  time,  the 
thing  itself  must  be  restored  to  the  owner  with  an 
additional  reward  for  the  beneficial  occupation  and 
employment.  In  these  lucrative  contracts,  to  which 
may  be  added  those  of  partnership  and  commissions, 
the  civilians  sometimes  imagine  the  delivery  of  the 
object,  and  sometimes  presume  the  consent  of  the 
parties.     The  substantial  pledge  has  been  refined 

3t  How  mucli  is  the  cool,  rational  evidence  of  Polytiius  (I.  vi.  p.  G03. 
t.  xxxi.  p.  14.^9.  14G0.)  superior  to  va;;iie,  indiscriminate  applause — 
omnium  maxime  et  priecipue  fiilem  colnit.  f  A.  Gellius,  xx.  1.) 

y  The  Jus  Priptorium  de  Pactis  et  Traiis-ictionibus  is  a  separate  and 
satisfactory  treatise  of  Gerard  \oodt.  (Opp.  toin.  i.  p.  48.1 — .^64.)  And 
I  will  here  observe  ttiat  the  universities  of  Holland  and  Brandenbiirgh, 
111  the  he;;iiininfjof  the  present  century,  appear  to  have  studied  tlie 
civil  law  on  tlie  most  just  and  liberal  princi|>K's. 

I  Tlie  nice  and  various  subject  of  contracts  by  consent  is  spread  over 
four  books  (xvii— XX.)  of  the  Pandects,  and  is  one  of  the  parts  best 
deserving  of  the  attention  of  an  ISnglish  student. 
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into  the  invisible  rights  of  a  mortgage  or  hypotheca : 
and  the  agreement  of  sale,  for  a  certain  price,  im- 
putes, from  that  moment,  the  chances  of  gain  or 
loss  to  the  account  of  the  purchaser.  .  It  may  be 
fairly  supposed,  that  every  man  will  obey  the  dic- 
tates of  his  interest :  and  if  he  accepts  the  benefit, 
he  is  obliged  to  sustain  the  expense,  of  the  transac- 
tion. In  this  boundless  subject,  the  historian  will 
observe  the  location  of  land  and  money,  the  rent  of 
the  one  and  the  interest  of  the  other,  as  they  mate- 
rially affect  the  prosperity  of  agriculture  and  com- 
merce. The  landlord  was  often  obliged  to  advance 
the  stock  and  instruments  of  husbandry,  and  to 
content  himself  with  a  partition  of  the  fruits.  If 
the  feeble  tenant  was  oppressed  by  accident,  con- 
tagion, or  hostile  violence,  he  claimed  a  proportion- 
able relief  from  the  equity  of  the  laws  :  five  years 
were  the  customary  term,  and  no  solid  or  costly 
improvements  could  be  expected  from  a  farmer, 
who,  at  each  moment,  might  be  ejected  by  the  sale 
of  the  estate."  Usury ,''  the  inveterate 
grievance  of  the  city,  had  been  dis- 
couraged by  the  twelve  tables,'^  and  abolished  by 
the  clamours  of  the  people.  It  was  revived  by  their 
wants  and  idleness,  tolerated  by  the  discretion  of 
the  praetors,  and  finally  determined  by  the  Code  of 
Justinian.  Persons  of  illustrious  rank  were  con- 
fined to  the  moderate  profit  oi  four  per  cent.  ;  six 
was  pronounced  to  be  the  ordinary  and  legal  stand- 
ard of  interest ;  eight  was  allowed  far  the  conveni- 
ence of  manufacturers  and  merchants  ;  twelve  was 
gianted  to  nautical  insurance,  which  the  wiser  an- 
cients had  not  attempted  to  define  ;  but  except  in 
this  perilous  adventure,  the  practice  of  exorbitant 
usury  was  severely  restrained.''  The  most  simple 
interest  was  condemned  by  the  clergy  of  the  east 
and  west :'  but  the  sense  of  mutual  benefit,  which 
had  triumphed  over  the  laws  of  the  republic,  have 
resisted  with  equal  firmness  the  decrees  of  the  church, 
and  even  the  prejudices  of  mankind.' 

3.  Nature  and  society  impose  the 
strict  obligation  of  repairing  an  injury; 
and  the  sufferer  by  private  injustice,  acquires  a 
personal  right  and  a  legitimate  action.  If  the  pro- 
perty of  another  be  intrusted  to  our  care,  the  requi- 
site degree  of  care  may  rise  and  fall  according  to 
the   benefit   which   we   derive    from   such    tempo- 

a  The  covenants  of  rent  are  dcfinei]  in  the  Pandects,  (1.  xix.)  and  the 
Cdde,  (I.  iv.  tit.  Ixv.)  Tlie  (jninfineiininn),  or  term  of  live  years,  appears 
to  liave  been  a  custom  rather  tlian  a  law  ;  but  in  France  all  leases  of 
land  were  determined  in  nine  years.  This  limitation  was  removed  only 
in  the  year  177.5,  (EnryclopMle  M^tliodique,  torn.  i.  de  la  Jurispru- 
dence, p.  6(i8,  t>li9.)  and  1  am  sorry  to  observe  that  it  yet  prevails  in 
the  beauteous  and  happy  country  where  I  am  permitled  to  reside. 

b  I  ini^ht  implicitly  acquiesce  in  the  sense  and  learning  of  the  three 
hooks  of  (;.  Noodt,  de  fffinore  et  usnris.  (0pp.  torn.  i.  y.  175 — 208.) 
'I'he  interpretation  of  the  asses  or  centesimir  usurtf  at  twelve,  (he  uit- 
I'iaritr  at  one  per  tent,  is  maintained  by  the  best  critics  and  civilians: 
Noodt,  (1.  ii.  c.  2  p.  207.)  Gravina,  (0pp.  p.  205,  &c.  210.)  lleineccius, 
tAiitir|uitat.  ad  luslitut.  I.  iii.  tit.  xv.)  Montesipiieu,  (Esprit  des  l.oiv, 
X.  XXII.  e.  22.  torn.  ii.  p.  3G.  Defense  de  I'Ksprit  des  Loix,  tom.  iit.  \i. 
47fi,  &e.)  ami  above  all  John  Frederic  (ironovius.  (de  Peeunni  Veteri, 
].  iii.  e.  1.1  p.  213—272  and  his  three  Antexet-c-scs,  p.  4.')5— 65.5.)  the 
f  uuider,  or  at  least  the  champion,  of  this  probable  opinion  ;  which  is, 
however,  perplexed  with  some  ditliculties. 

r  l*ruuo  xii  tahuhs  sancitum  e.st  ne  quis  unciario  ftcnore  amplins 
'■xerceret.  (Tacit.  Aiuial.  vi.  10.)  Pour  pen  (says  [Montesquieu,  I^s[irit 
d.'s  Loix,  1.  xxii.  c.  22.)  qu'ou  soit  vcr.s6  dans  I'histotre  de  liome,  on 
verra  qu'une  pareille  loi  ne  devoit  pas  f  tre  Tonvrage  des  decemvirs. 
Vt'as  Tacitus  is;norant — or  stupid?  But  the  wiser  and  more  virtuous 
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rary  .possession  ;  we  are  seldom  made  responsible 
for  inevitable  accident,  but  the  consequences  of  a 
voluntary  fault  must  always  be  imputed  to  the  au- 
thor, s  A  Roman  pursued  and  recovered  his  stolen 
goods  by  a  civil  action  of  theft ;  they  might  pass 
through  a  succession  of  pure  and  innocent  hands, 
but  nothing  less  than  a  prescription  of  thirty  years 
could  extinguish  his  original  claim.  They  were  re- 
stored by  the  sentence  of  the  praetor,  and  the  injury 
was  compensated  by  double  or  three-fold,  or  even 
quadruple,  damages,  as  the  deed  had  been  per- 
petrated by  secret  fraud  or  open  rapine,  as  the  robber 
had  been  surprised  in  the  fact,  or  detected  by  a  sub- 
sequent research.  The  Aquilian  law*"  defended  the 
living  property  of  a  citizen,  his  slaves  and  cattle, 
from  the  stroke  of  malice  or  negligence ;  the  highest 
price  was  allowed  that  could  be  ascribed  to  the  do- 
mestic animal  at  any  moment  of  the  year  preceding 
his  death  ;  a  similar  latitude  of  thirty  days  was 
granted  on  the  destruction  of  any  other  valuable 
effects.  A  personal  injury  is  blunted  or  sharpened 
by  the  manners  of  the  times  and  the  sensibility  of 
the  individual  :  the  pain  or  the  disgrace  of  a  word 
or  blow  cannot  easily  be  appreciated  by  a  pecuni- 
ary equivalent.  The  rude  jurisprudence  of  the  de- 
cemvirs had  confounded  all  hasty  insults,  which 
did  not  amount  to  the  fracture  of  a  limb,  by  con- 
demning the  aggressor  to  the  common  penalty  of 
twenty-five  asses.  But  the  same  denomination  of 
money  was  reduced,  in  three  centuries,  from  a  pound 
to  the  weight  of  half  an  ounce  ;  and  the  insolence 
of  a  wealthy  Roman  indulged  himself  in  the  cheap 
amusement  of  breaking  and  satisfying  the  law  of  the 
twelve  tables.  Veratius  ran  through  the  streets 
striking  on  the  face  the  inoffensive  passengers,  and 
his  attendant  purse-bearer  immediately  silenced 
their  clamours  by  tlie  legal  tender  of  twenty-five 
pieces  of  copper,  about  the  value  of  one  shilling.' 
The  equity  of  the  pr;etnis  examined  and  estimated 
the  distinct  merits  of  each  particular  complaint.  In 
the  adjudication  of  civil  damages,  the  niagislrate  as- 
sumed a  right  to  consider  the  various  circumstances 
of  time  and  place,  of  age  and  dignity,  which  may 
aggravate  the  shame  and  sufferings  of  the  injured 
person;  but  if  he  admitted  the  ideaof  afine,  a  punish- 
ment, an  example,  he  invaded  the  province,  though, 
perhaps,  he  supplied  the  defects,  of  the  criminal  law. 

patricians  nii^'ht  sacrifice  their  avarice  .to  their  ambition,  and  might 
attempt  to  check  the  odious  practice  by  such  interest  as  no  lender 
would  accept,  and  such  penalties  as  uo  debtor  would  incur. 

(1  Justinian  has  not  condescended  to  iiive  usury  a  place  in  his  Insti. 
tntes;  hot  the  necessary  rules  and  restrictions  are  inserted  in  tlie  Pan- 
dects (I,  xxii.  tit.  i.  ii  )  and  the  Code,  (I.  iv.  tit.  xxxii.  xxxiii.) 

e  The  fathers  are  unanimous :  (Barbeyrac.  Morale  des  IVre.s,  p.  U4, 
&c.)  Cyprian.  Lactantius,  Basil,  Chrysostom.  tsee  his  frivohius  ar;;tl. 
nieiilsiii  Noodt,  1.  i.e.  7.  p.  18S.)  Gregr>ry  of  Nyssa,  .\mbrose,  Jerora, 
An::ns)in,  anda  host  of  councils  and  casuists. 

f  Cjito.  Seneca,  Plutarch,  Inive  loudly  condemned  the  practice  or 
abii.se  of  usury.  According:  to  the  etyiiiology  of/anuaand  toko,-,  the 
principal  is  supposed  lo  ffetiernte  the  inleresl  :  a  breed  of  barren  metal, 
exrlaiois  Sliakspeare— and  the  stau'e  is  the  echo  of  the  puhlir  voice. 

u  Kir  WiHi.im  Jones  has  ;;iven  an  ingenious  and  rational  E.ssay  on 
the  l.awof  Iiailmenl.  (I,ondoii,178I,  p.  127.  iiiKvo.)  He  is  perhapslhe 
only  I.iwyiT  e<|ii.illy  conveisaut  with  the  year.bimks  of  Westminster, 
the  C\iMiiiieiilariesot  (Itpian.  the  Attic  pleadings  of  lsu>u.s  and  the  sen. 
tencesof  Arabian  and  Persian  cadhis. 

h  Noodl  (Opp.  torn.  i.  J).  137 — 172.)  has  composed  a  separate  treatise 
ad   I,ef;rui  Auuiliam.  (Pandect.  1   ix.  lit.  ii.) 

i  Aulus  (iellins  (.Noct.  Altic.  xx.  i.)  borrowed  his  story  from  the 
Comtueutariesof  CI.  Laheo  on  the  xii  tables. 
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Puiiishmcnls. 


Tlio  cxfculioii  of  llic  Allian  diota- 
tor,  who  was  dismeuibercil  l>y  ciglit 
horses,  is  represented  by  Livy  as  the  first  and  the 
last  instanee  of  Roman  cruelty  in  the  punislmient 
of  the  most  atrocious  crimes.''  IJut  this  act  of  jus- 
tice, or  revenge,  was  inllieted  on  a  foreign  enemy  in 
the  heat  of  victory,  and  at  the  command  of  a  single 

..     ,  „       man.     The  twelve  tables  allord  a  more 
Seventy  of  tlie 
twelve  ublcs.      decisive  proof  of  the  national  spirit, 

since  they  were  framed  by  the  wisest  of  the  senate, 
and  accepted  by  the  free  voices  of  the  people  :  yet 
these  laws,  like  the  statutes  of  Draco,'  are  written 
in  characters  of  blood."'  They  approve  the  inhu- 
man and  unequal  principle  of  retaliation  ;  and  the 
forfeit  of  an  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  a 
limb  for  a  limb,  is  rigorously  exacted,  unless  the 
od'ender  can  redeem  his  pardon  by  a  line  of  three 
hundred  pounds  of  copper.  The  decemvirs  dis- 
tributed with  much  liberality  the  slighter  chastise- 
ments of  flagellation  and  servitude  ;  and  nine  crimes 
of  a  very  diflerent  complexion  arc  adjudged  worthy 
of  death.  1.  Any  act  of  treason  against  the  state,  or 
of  correspondence  with  the  public  enemy.  The 
mode  of  execution  was  painful  and  ignominious: 
the  head  of  the  degenerate  Roman  w  as  shrouded  in 
a  veil,  his  hands  were  tied  behind  his  back,  and, 
after  he  had  been  scourged  by  the  lictor,  he  was 
suspended  in  the  midst  of  the  forum  on  a  cross,  or 
inauspicious  tree.  2.  Nocturnal  meetings  in  the 
city  ;  whatever  might  be  the  pretence,  of  pleasure, 
or  religion,  or  the  public  good.  3.  The  murder  of 
a  citizen  ;  for  which  the  common  feelings  of  man- 
kind demand  the  blood  of  the  murderer.  Poison 
is  still  more  odious  than  the  sword  or  dagger  ;  and 
we  are  surprised  to  discover,  in  two  flagitious 
events,  how  early  such  subtle  wickedness  had  in- 
fected the  simplicity  of  the  republic,  and  the  chaste 
virtues  of  the  Roman  matrons."  The  parricide  w  ho 
violated  the  duties  of  nature  and  gratitude,  was 
cast  into  the  river  or  the  sea,  enclosed  in  a  sack  ; 
and  a  cock,  a  viper,  a  dog,  and  a  monkey,  were 
.successively  added  as  the  most  suitable  companions." 
Italy  produces  no  monkeys;  but  the  want  could 
never  be  felt,  till  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century 
first  revealed  the  guilt  of  a  parricide.i'  4.  The  ma- 
lice of  an  incendiary.  After  the  previous  ceremony 
of  whipiiing,  he  himself  was  delivered  to  the  flames; 
and  in  this  example  alone  our  reason  is  tempted  to 


i<  The  narrative  of  Livy  (i,  2R.)  is  wei;^lity  and  Rnlemii.  At  til  dictis 
Albanc  maneres  is  a  harsli  reflection,  nnwortliy  of  Vir;;irs  Immanity. 
(^neid,  viii.  643.)  Heyne,  with  his  usual  frrwil  tlstc.  observes  that  the 
subject  was  trw  horrid  for  tlie  shield  of  /Eneas,  {torn.  iii.  p.  22:t  ) 

I  The  age  of  Draco  (Olympiad  xxxix.  1.)  is  fixed  by  Sir  John  Mar. 
sham  (Canon  Cbronicu*,  p.  51)3 — 5960  and  Corsini.  (FiLsti  Attici,  torn, 
iii.  p.  62.)  Forliis  laws,  see  tlie  writers  on  the  government  of  Atliens, 
Si{;oiiins,  Mforsius,  Potter,  ice. 

m  The  eit;hth,  de  delictis,  of  ttie  xii  tables  is  delineated  by  Gravina. 
(0pp.  |).  20.'.  2llt.  with  a  commentary,  p.  214—2.11'.)  AnhisfJellius.  (xx. 
1.)  and  the  Collatio  Legura  Mosaicarum  et  Itomanarum  afford  much 
original  information. 

o  Livy  mentions  two  remarkable  and  flagitious  ifraft,  of  3fKK>  persons 
accused,  and  of  19(i  noble  matrons  convicted,  of  the  crimrrof  p<»isoning, 
(xl.  43.  viii.  18.)  Mr.  Hume  discriminates  theagesof  private  and  pnb. 
lie  virtue.  (Essiys.  vol.  i.  p.  22,  23.)  I  would  rather  say  that  such 
ebullitions  of  mischief  (as  in  France  in  the  year  1680)  are  accidents  and 
{irodi|;ics  which  leave  no  marks  on  the  manners  of  a  nation. 

n  The  xii  Tables  and  Cicero  (prollrjseio  A  merino,  c.23,  26.)  arc  con. 
tent  Willi  the  sack  ;  Seneca  (Excerpt.  Controvers.  v.  4.)  adorns  it  with 
serpents;  Juvenal  pities  the  guiltless  monkey,  (innoxia  simia — Satir. 


ap|>iove  the  justice  of  retaliation.  .5.  Judicial  per- 
jury. The  corrupt  or  malicious  witness  was  thrown 
headlong  from  the  Tarpeian  rock  to  expiate  his 
falsehood,  which  was  rendered  still  more  fatal  by 
the  severity  of  the  penal  laws,  and  the  dcliciency  of 
written  evidence.  C.  The  corruption  of  a  judge, 
who  accepted  bribes,  to  pronounce  an  ini(|uitous 
sentence.  7.  Libels  and  satires,  whose  rude  strains 
sometimes  disturbed  the  peace  of  an  illiterate  city. 
The  author  was  beaten  with  clubs,  a  worthy  chas- 
tisement, but  it  is  not  certain  that  he  was  left  to  ex- 
pire under  the  blows  of  the  executioner.''  8.  The 
nocturnal  mischief  of  damaging  or  destroying  a 
neighbour's  corn.  The  criminal  was  suspended  as  a 
grateful  victim  to  Ceres.  But  the  sylvan  deities 
were  less  implacable,  and  the  extirpation  of  a  more 
valuable  tree  was  compensated  by  the  moderate  fine 
of  twenty-live  pounds  of  copper.  9.  Magical  in- 
cantations ;  which  had  power,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Latian  shepherds,  to  exhaust  the  strength  of  an 
enemy,  to  extinguish  his  life,  and  remove  from  their 
seats  his  deep-rooted  plantations.  The  cruelty  of 
the  twelve  tables  against  insolvent  debtors  still  re- 
mains to  be  told;  and  I  shall  dare  to  prefer  the 
literal  sense  of  antiquity,  to  the  specious  refine- 
ments of  modern  criticism.'  After  the  judicial  proof 
or  confession  of  the  debt,  thirty  days  of  grace  were 
allowed  before  a  Roman  was  delivered  into  the 
power  of  his  fellow-citizen.  In  this  private  prison, 
twelve  ounces,  of  rice  was  his  daily  food  ;  he  might 
be  bound  with  a  chain  of  flfteen  pounds'  weight; 
and  his  misery  was  thrice  exposed  in  the  market- 
place, to  solicit  the  compassion  of  his  friends  and 
countrymen.  At  the  expiration  of  sixty  days,  the 
debt  was  discharged  by  the  loss  of  liberty  or  life  ; 
the  insolvent  debtor  was  either  put  to  death,  or  sold 
in  foreign  slavery  beyond  the  Tiber  :  but  if  several 
creditors  were  alike  obstinate  and  unrelenting,  they 
might  legally  dismember  his  body,  and  satiate  their 
revenge  by  this  horrid  partition.  The  advocates 
for  this  savage  law  ha\e  insisted,  that  it  must 
strongly  operate  in  deterring  idleness  and  fraud 
from  contracting  debts  which  they  were  unable  to 
discharge  ;  but  experience  would  dissipate  this 
salutary  terror,  by  proving,  that  no  creditor  could 
be  found  to  e.xaet  this  unprofitable  penalty  of  life 
or  limb.  As  the  manners  of  Rome  were  insensibly 
polished,  the  criminal  code  of  the  decemvirs  was 


xiii.  156.)  Hadrian,  (apud  Dositheum  Ma;ristnim,  I.  iii.  c.  16,  p  S74— 
H7G.  with  Schulting's  Note,)  Modestiniis,  (Pandect,  xlviii.  tit.  ix.  le^-. 
*.l,)  Constantine.  ^Cod.  1.  ix.  lit.  xvii.)  and  Justinian,  (Institut.  I.  iv.  tit. 
xviii.)  ennmerale  alt  the  companions  of  the  parricide.  Hut  this  fanci- 
ful cxeciitinii  was  simplified  in  practice.  Hodie  taraen  vivi  exiiruntiir 
vel  ad  bestiasdaritur.  (Paul.  Sentent.  Recept.  1.  v.  tit.  xxi v.  p.  512.  edit. 
Schulring  ) 

P  The  first  parricide  at  Home  was  L.  Ostius,  after  the  serond  Punic 
war.  (Plutarch  in  Romulo,  torn.  1.  p.  57.)  During  the  Cimbric,  P. 
Malleolus  «as  guilty  of  the  first  matricide.  (Li v.  Epitom.  1.  Ixviii.) 

q  llnrare  talks  of  the  formidine  fustis,  (I.  ii.  epist.  ii.  1.54.)  but  Cicero 
(dc  Kc|iiiblic"i,  1.  iv.  apiid  Aufrustiii.  de  Civitat.  Dei.  ix.  6.  in  Frag- 
ment. Pliilnsopb.  torn.  iii.  p.  39.3.  edit.  Olivet)  affirms  that  the  decem- 
virs made  libels  a  capital  offence  ;  cum  pcrpaucas  res  capite  fauxissent 
— prrpnucan. 

y  Bynkershoek  (Observat.  Juris  Rom.  1.  i.  c.  i.  in  Opp.  torn.  i.  p. 
9 — II.)  labours  to  prove  that  the  creditors  divided  not  the  boflr/,  but 
till-  price,  of  the  iii.solveiit  debtor.  Yet  his  interpretation  is  one  per- 
petual liar.sll  metaphor  ;  nor  can  he  surmount  the  Roman  authorities  <]( 
tiilintitian,  Ca-cilius,  Favonius,  and  TiTtuIlian.  See  Aulus  Gellili.s. 
Noct.  Attic,  xxi. 
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OP  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 


abolished  by  the  humanity  of  accusers,  witnesses, 
and  judges  ;  and  impunity  became  the  consequence 
of  immoderate  rig;our.  The  Porcian  and  Valerian 
laws  prohibited  the  ma£;istrates  from  inllieting  on  a 
free  citizen  any  capital  or  even  corporal  punish- 
ment ;  and  the  obsolete  statutes  of  blood  w  ere  art- 
fully, and  perhaps  truly,  ascribed  to  the  spirit,  not 
of  patrician,  but  of  regal,  tyranny. 

In  the  absence  of  penal  laws  and  the 

Abolition  or  ob-  „    .    .,  .  , 

livion  of  penal  insulficiency  of  civil  actions,  the  peace 
'^"*'  and  justice  of  the  city  were  imperfectly 

maintained  by  the  private  jurisdiction  of  the  citi- 
zens. The  malefactors  who  replenish  our  gaols,  are 
the  outcasts  of  society,  and  the  crimes  for  which  they 
suffer  may  be  commonly  ascribed  to  ignorance,  po- 
verty, and  brutal  appetite.  For  the  perpetration  of 
similar  enormities,  a  vile  plebeian  might  claim  and 
abuse  the  sacred  character  of  a  member  of  the  re- 
public :  but,  on  the  proof  or  suspicion  of  guilt,  the 
slave,  or  the  stranger,  was  nailed  to  a  cross,  and  this 
strict  and  summary  justice  might  be  exercised  with- 
out restraint  over  the  greatest  part  of  the  populace  of 
Rome.  Each  family  contained  a  domestic  tribunal, 
which  was  not  confined,  like  that  of  the  prajtor,  to 
the  cognizance  of  external  actions  :  virtuous  prin- 
ciples and  habits  were  inculcated  by  the  discipline 
of  education  ;  and  the  Roman  father  was  account- 
able to  the  state  for  the  manners  of  his  children, 
since  he  disposed,  without  appeal,  of  their  life,  their 
•liberty,  and  their  inheritance.  In  some  pressing 
emergencies,  the  citizen  was  authorized  to  avenge 
Jiis  private  or  public  wrongs.  The  consent  of  the 
Jewish,  the  Athenian,  and  the  Roman  laws,  ap- 
proved the  slaughter  of  the  nocturnal  thief;  though 
in  open  day-light  a  robber  could  not  be  slain  with- 
out some  previous  evidenceof  danger  and  complaint. 
Whoever  surprised  an  adulterer  in  his  nuptial  bed 
might  freely  exercise  his  revenge  ;  the  most  bloody 
or  wanton  outrage  was  excused  by  the  provocation  ; ' 
nor  was  it  before  the  reign  of  Augustus  that  the 
husband  was  reduced  to  weigh  the  rank  of  the  of- 
fender, or  that  the  parent  was  condemned  to  sacri- 
fice his  daughter  with  her  guilty  seducer.  After 
tlie  expulsion  of  the  kings,  the  ambitious  Roman 
.who  should  dare  to  assume  their  title  or  imitate 
tlieir  tyranny,  was  devoted  to  the  infernal  gods : 
each  of  his  fellow-citizens  was  armed  with  a  sword 
of  justice  ;  and  the  act  of  Brutus,  however  repug- 
nant to  gratitude  or  prudence,  had  been  alrea<ly 

•  The  first  speech  of  Lysias  (Ileiske,  Orator.  Gr<ec.  torn.  v.  p.  2— 4S.) 
is  in  defence  of  .1  husbiimi  who  had  killed  the  adulterer.  The  rijiht 
of  hiisbundti  and  fathers  at  Rome  and  Athens  is  discussed  with  much 
learning  by  Dr.  Taylor.  (Lecliones  Lysi.lcic,  c.  xi.  ill  Reiske,  torn,  vi. 
|i.  301-30S  ) 

t  See  Casnubon  ad  Atlienteum,  1.  i.  c.  H.  p.  10.  Perciirrent  raplia. 
iiii|Ue  mnf;ileM|iie.  (C'alnll.  p.  41,  42.  edit.  Vossian.)  Hunc  mtiKili.« 
iiitral.  (Juvenal.  Satir.  x.  317.)  lluiic  perminxere  calones.  (Uor.it.  1. 
i.  Satir.  ii.  41.)  Fainiliie  sluprandum  dedit  .  .  fraudi  iion  fuil.  (Val 
Maxim.  1.  vi.  c.  I.  No.  1.3.) 

u  Tiiis  law  is  noticed  by  Livy  (ii.  8.)  and  Plutareli,  (iu  Publicola. 
torn.  i.  p.  197.)  and  it  fully  in>lilies  the  public  opinion  on  the  death  of 
C*.s;ir,  which  Suetonius  could  publish  under  the  imperial  [government, 
.lure  Cii^sus  existimaliir,  (in  Julio,  c.  76.)  Kead  the  letters  tliat  passed 
between  Cicero  and  MariiKS  a  few  nioulhs  alter  the  ides  of  March  (ad 
I'ara.  xi.  27,  28.) 

!t  lIpiuToi  dc  A0i)i'(iio(  TOi'  Te  rrtinpov  KareOctzo.  Tluicvdid,  I.  i.  c.  (i. 
The  historian  who  considers  this  circumstance  as  the  test  of  civilization, 
would  disdain  the  barbari.sm  of  a  European  court. 

y  He  first  rated  at  millies  (S110,000/.)  the  damages  of  .'iicilv,  (Divi. 


sanctified  by  the  judgment  of  his  country."  The 
barbarous  prat^ticc  of  wearing  arms  in  the  midst  of 
peace,"  and  the  bloody  maxims  of  honour,  were 
unknown  to  the  Romans  ;  and,  during  the  two 
purest  ages,  from  the  establishment  of  equal  free- 
dom to  the  end  of  the  Punic  wars,  the  city  was 
never  disturbed  by  sedition,  and  rarely  polluted 
with  atrocious  crimes.  The  failure  of  penal  laws 
was  more  sensibly  felt  when  every  vice  was  inflamed 
by  faction  at  home  and  dominion  abroad.  In  the 
time  of  Cicero,  each  private  citizen  enjoyed  the  pri- 
vilege of  anarchy  ;  each  minister  of  the  republic 
was  exalted  to  the  temptations  of  regal  power,  and 
their  virtues  are  entitled  to  the  warmest  praise  as 
the  spontaneous  fruits  of  nature  or  philosophy. 
After  a  triennial  indulgence  of  lust,  rapine,  and 
cruelty,  Verres,  the  tyrant  of  Sicily,  could  only  be 
sued  for  the  pecuniary  restitution  of  three  hundred 
thousand  pounds  sterling  ;  and  such  was  the  temper 
of  the  laws,  the  judges,  and  perhaps  the  accuser 
himself,y  that  on  refunding  the  thirteenth  part  of  his 
plunder,  Venes  could  retire  to  an  ea.sy  and  luxuri- 
ous exile.' 

The  first  imperfect  attempt  to  re-  Revival  of  capi. 
store  the  proportion  of  crimes  and  tal  punishments. 
punishments,  was  made  by  the  dictator  Sylla,  who, 
in  the  midst  of  his  sanguinary  triumph,  aspired 
to  restrain  the  licence,  rather  than  to  opiness  the 
liberty,  of  the  Romans.  He  gloried  in  the  arbitrary 
proscription  of  four  thousand  seven  hundred  citi- 
zens." But  in  the  character  of  a  legislator,  he  re- 
spected the  prejudices  of  the  times  ;  and  instead  of 
pronouncing  a  sentence  of  death  against  the  robber 
or  assassin,  the  general  who  betrayed  an  army,  or 
the  magistrate  who  ruined  a  province,  Sylla  was 
content  to  aggravate  the  pecuniary  damages  by  the 
penalty  of  exile,  or,  in  more  constitutional  language, 
by  the  interdiction  of  fire  and  water.  The  Cornelian, 
and  afterwards  the  Pompeian,  and  Julian,  laws  in- 
troduced a  new  system  of  criminal  jurisprudence  ;•> 
and  the  emperors,  from  Augustus  to  Justinian,  dis- 
guised their  increasing  rigour  under  the  names  of 
the  original  authors.  But  the  invention  and  fre- 
quent use  of  extraorilinarii  pahis,  proceeded  from 
the  desire  to  extend  and  conceal  the  progress  of 
despotism.  In  the  condemnation  of  illustrious  Ro- 
mans, the  senate  was  always  prepared  to  confound, 
at  the  will  of  their  masters,  the  judicial  and  legis- 
lative powers.     It  was  the  duty  of  the  governors  to 

natio  in  Cieciliiini,  c.  .5.)  which  he  afterwards  reduce*!  to  quadritigeillies, 
(.1'20.0(HI/. — 1.  Actio  in  Verreni,  c.  18.)  and  was  tiiially  content  with  tri~ 
ciV.v,  (24,tKI0/,)  Plutarch  (in  Ciceron.  lorn.  iii.  p.  158^1.)  lias  not  dis. 
sembled  the  |iooular  suspicion  and  report. 

»  Verres  lived  near  thirty  years  after  his  trial,  till  the  seiHind  trium. 
virate,  when  he  was  pro.scribed  by  the  taste  of  Mark  .Antony,  for  the 
sake  of  bis  CoriiiUiian  plate.  (Pliii.  Hist.  Natiir  xxxiv.  3.) 

u  .Such  is  the  numlier  ;uisij;ned  liy  \  alerius  >Iaximus.  (I.  ix.  c.  2.  No. 
1.)  Florlis  (iv.  21.)  distiusui.shes  2(K)tt  s<'iiators  .and  kni;;hts.  .\ppian, 
(de  Hell.  Civil.  I.  i.  c.  *X>.  tom.  ii.  p.  I;i3.  edit.  Schweii;a.Mlser)  more 
acciiratejy  computes  40  victims  of  tlie  se-natorian  rank,  and  ItJttO  of  the 
e()ue.striali  eeiisiis  or  order. 

l<  For  the  penal  law,  (Ltrgcs  Cornelias  Porajicin',  Ju1i;i\  of  Sylla, 
Pompcy,  and  the  Cwsar.s)  .see  the  sentences  of  t^aulus,  (I.  ir.  tit.  xviii 
—XXX.  p.  4(17— .128.  edit.  Schultillg:,)  the  Gregvrian  Code,  (Fraijmeut. 
1.  xix.  p.  70,^1,  70(),  in  Schultili!:,)  the  Collatio'  l.e;;um  M«tsaicarum  et 
Uonianarum.  (tit.  i.  xv.)  the  Theodosiau  Code,  (I.  ix.)  the  Code  of  Jus- 
tinian,(1.  ix.)tlic  Pandects,  (xlviii.)  the  Institutes,  (I.  iv.lit.  xviii.)  and 
the  Greek  version  of  Theophilus,  (p.  !»17— !i2(i ) 
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maintain  tlic  peace  of  llicir  province,  by  tlie  arbitrary 
and  rigid  administration  of  justice  ;  the  freedom  of 
the  city  evaporated  in  the  extent  of  empire,  and  the 
Spanish  malefactor,  vvlio  claimed  tlie  privilei^e  of  a 
Roman,  was  elevated  by  the  command  of  (lalba  on 
a  fairer  and  more  lofty  cross.'  Occasional  res(Mipts 
issued  from  the  tlironc  to  decide  the  questions  which, 
by  their  novelty  or  importance,  appeared  to  surpass 
the  authority  and  discernment  of  a  proconsul.  Trans- 
portation and  beheadini;  w  ere  reserved  for  honour- 
able persons;  meaner  criminals  were  either  hanged 
or  burnt,  or  buried  in  tlie  mines,  or  exposed  to  the 
■wild  beasts  of  the  amphitheatre.  Armed  robbers 
were  pursued  and  extirpated  as  the  enemies  of  so- 
ciety ;  the  driving  away  horses  or  cattle  was  made 
a  capital  ollence;''  but  simple  theft  was  uniformly 
considered  as  a  mere  civil  and  private  injury.  The 
degrees  of  guilt,  and  the  modes  of  punishment,  were 
too  often  determined  by  the  discretion  of  the  rulers, 
and  the  subject  was  left  in  ignorance  of  the  legal 
danger  which  he  might  incur  by  every  action  of  his 
life. 

iv:e,isure  of  guilt.  .  ^  *'"'  *  ''''""''  ^  «"'"•=,  are  the  ob- 
jects of  theology,  ethics,  and  jurispru- 
dence. Whenever  their  judgments  agree,  they  cor- 
roborate each  other  ;  but  as  often  as  they  difl'er,  a 
prudent  legislator  appreciates  the  guilt  and  punish- 
ment according  to  the  measure  of  social  injury.  On 
this  principle,  the  most  daring  attack  on  the  life 
and  property  of  a  private  citizen  is  judged  less 
atrocious  than  tlie  crime  of  treason  or  rebellion, 
which  invades  the  majesty  of  the  republic:  the  ob- 
sequious civilians  unanimously  pronounced,  that  the 
republic  is  contained  in  the  person  of  its  chief:  and 
the  edge  of  the  Julian  law  was  sharpened  by  the 
incessant  diligence  of  the  emperors.  The  licentious 
commerce  of  the  sexes  may  be  tolerated  as  an  im- 
pulse of  nature,  or  forbidden  as  a  source  of  disorder 
and  corruption  ;  but  the  fame,  the  fortunes,  the  fa- 
mily of  the  husband,  are  seriously  injured  by  the 
adultery  of  the  wife.  The  wisdom  of  Augustus, 
after  curbing  the  freedom  of  revenge,  applied  to 
this  domestic  offence  the  animadversion  of  the  laws; 
and  the  guilty  parties,  after  tlie  payment  of  heavy 
forfeitures  and  fines,  were  condemned  to  long  or 

e  It  was  a  puardian  who  liad  [joisoiicd  liis  ward.  The  crime  was  atro. 
cious:  yel  the  punislmifiit  is  rerkniifd  by  Siietoiiiiis,  (c,  9.)  amoiifj  the 
arts  in  wlittii  Galba  showed  himself  accr,  vehemens,  ct  iti  delictis  coer- 
ceiidis  immridicus. 

d  The  atiactores  or  ahigealores,  who  drore  one  horse,  or  two  mares  or 
oxen,  or  five  hoys,  or  ten  soats,  were  subject  to  ca|iital  punishments 
(I'aiil.  Sentent.  Hecept.  I.  iv.  tit.  xviii,  p.  J97,  -igS  )  Hadrian,  (ad.  Con. 
nl.  Balicsc.)  most  severe  where  the  otTence  was  most  freijucnt,  condemns 
the  criminals  ad  (.'ladinm,  ludi  dainnaliiniem.  (Ulpian,  de  Ollicio  Pro- 
consnhs,  I.  viii.  in  Collatione  I.e;;nni  Mosaic,  et  Knni.tit.  xi.  p.  2.33.) 

r  Till  the  publicatiiin  of  the  Julius  Paulus  of  Schultiii);  (I.  ii  tit 
xxvr.  p.  317— 323  )  it  was  affirmed  and  believed,  that  the  .Inliaii  laws 
punislied  .adultery  with  dealii;  and  the  mistake  arose  from  the  fraud 
or  error  of  Trihonian.  Vet  Lipsius  had  suspected  the  truth  from  the 
narrative  of  Tacitus,  (Anoal.  ii.  50.  iii.  24.  iv.  2.)  and  even  from  tlie 
practice  of  Auuustus,  who  distinguished  the  treasonalile  frailties  of 
his  female  kindred. 

t  In  cases  of  adultery,  Sevenis  confined  to  Hie  husband  the  right  of 
putilic  accusation.  (Corl.  .lustinian,  I.  ix.  tit.  ix,  leg.  I.)  Nor  is  tliis 
privilege  unjust— so  diflerent  are  the  efrects  of  male  or  female  infidelity 

'  ,  I""™  ('■  '■'  "'"'  Theopompus  (I.  xliii.  apud  AUienacum,  I.  xii.  p. 
SI7  )  describe  the  luxury  and  lust  of  the  Etruscans;  i,.\u  /iev  toi  -.e 
X"if«<rf  (Ti.K,vTt?  To.f  ffcffi  sai  To(i|i((puKi«(c.     About  the  same  period 

i.  Ti      ?^*-  ""^  """'^"  ynnlli  studied   in  Etruria.  (I.iv.  ix.  .10.) 

11  TIk-  Persians  had  been  corrupted  in  the  same  school :  ott*  \L\\rf 
v.«i<,ja9ovT«t  7rai».  iniyoi'Toi.  (Herodot.  I.  i.  c.  1.16.)  A  curious  dis. 
KrlatioD  miglit  be  formed  on  the  introduction  of  pa-dcra.sty  after  the 


perpetual  exile  in  two  separate  islands."^  Religion 
pronounces  an  equal  censure  against  the  iiilidelity 
of  the  husband  :  but  as  it  is  not  accompanied  by  the 
same  civil  elleets,  the  wife  was  never  permitted  to 
vindicate  her  wiongs;f  and  the  distinction  of  simple 
or  double  adultery,  so  familiar  and  so  important  in 
the  canon  law,  is  unknown  to  the  juiisprudenecof 
the  Code  and  the  Pandects.  I  touch 
with  reluctance,  and  despatch  with  im-  ""''""  *'"■ 
patience,  a  more  odious  \ice,  of  which  modesty  re- 
jects the  name,  and  nature  abominates  the  idea. 
The  primitive  Romans  were  infected  by  the  example 
of  the  Etruscanss  and  Greeks:''  in  the  mad  abuse 
of  prosperity  and  power,  every  pleasure  that  is  in- 
nocent was  deemed  insipid  ;  and  the  Scatinian  law,' 
which  had  been  extorted  by  an  act  of  violence,  was 
insensibly  abolished  by  the  lapse  of  time  and  the 
multitude  of  criminals.  Uy  this  law,  the  rape,  per- 
haps the  seduction,  of  an  ingenuous  youth,  was 
compensated,  as  a  personal  injury,  by  tlie  poor  da- 
mages of  ten  thousand  sesterces,  or  fourscore  pounds; 
the  ravisher  might  be  slain  by  the  resistance  or  re- 
venge of  chastity  ;  and  I  wish  to  believe,  that  at 
Rome,  as  in  Athens,  the  voluntary  and  effeminate 
deserter  of  his  sex  was  degraded  from  the  honours 
and  the  rights  of  a  citizen."  But  the  practice  of 
vice  was  not  discouraged  by  the  severity  of  opinion : 
the  indelible  stain  of  manhood  was  confounded  with 
the  more  venial  transgressions  of  fornication  and 
adultery,  nor  was  the  licentious  lover  exposed  to  the 
same  dishonour  which  he  impressed  on  the  male  or 
female  partner  of  his  guilt.  From  Catullus  to  Ju- 
venal,' the  poets  accuse  and  celebrate  the  degene- 
racy of  the  times,  and  the  reformation  of  manners 
was  feebly  attempted  by  the  reason  and  authority 
of  the  civilians,  till  the  most  virtuous  of  the  Ciesars 
proscribed  the  sin  against  nature  as  a  crime  against 
society."' 

A  new  spirit  of  legislation,  respect-  „ 

,  ,  .      .,  "  .       ,  Kijonr  of  the 

atjic  even  in  its  error,  arose  in  the  em-   christian   em- 

pire  with  the  religion  of  Constantine."   I""™"- 
The  laws  of   Moses  were  received   as  the  divine 
original  of  justice,  and  the  christian  princes  adapted 
their  penal  statutes  to  the  degrees  of  moral  and  re- 
ligious turpitude.     Adultery  was  first  declared  to  be 

time  of  Homer,  its  progress  among  the  Greeks  of  Asia  and  Europe,  the 
vehemence  of  their  passions,  and  the  tliiii  device  of  virtue  and  friend- 
ship which  amused  the  philosophers  of  Athens.  But,  scelera  osteudi 
o|iorlet  duni  piiniuntlir,  ahscondi  flagitia. 

i  The  name,  the  dale,  and  the  provisions  of  tliis  law,  are  equally 
doubtful.  (Gravina.  0pp.  p.  432,  133.  Ileinecciiis,  Hist  Jnr.  Rom.  No. 
III8.  lirnesti,  Clav.  Ciceron,  ill  liidice  Legum.)  But  1  will  observe 
that  the  vcfanda  Venus  of  the  honest  German  is  styled  averm  by  the 
more  polite  Italian. 

k  See  the  oration  of  .^Eschines  against  the  catamite  Timarchus,  (in 
Reiske,  Orator.  GrKc.  torn.  iii.  p.  21—184.) 

1  A  crowd  of  disgraceful  passages  will  force  themselves  on  the  me. 
mory  of  the  classic  reader:  I  will  only  remind  him  of  the  cool  decla. 
ration  of  Ovid  ; 

Odi  concubitiis  qui  iion  ntnmiqlie  resolvunt. 
Hoc  est  quod  piierom  taiiuar  amore  ■mimin. 

m  ^lins  I.ampridiiis,  in  Vit.  Ileliouabal.  in  Hist.  August,  p.  112. 
Aiirelios  Victor,  in  Philippo,  Codex  Theodo.s.  I.  ix.  tit.  vii  Icl-.  7.  and 
Goiieiroy's  Coiiimenlary,  tnm.  iii.  p.  G3.  Tlieodosius  abolished  the 
subterraneous  brothels  of  Rome,  in  which  the  prostitution  of  both 
sexes  was  acted  with  impunity. 

I,  See  the  laws  of  Const,iuline  and  his  Fucces.sors  against  adultery, 
sodoniy.  &c.  in  the  Thcodosian  (I.  ix.  tit.  vii.  leg.  7.  I.  xi.  til  xxvij. 
leg.  1.4.)  and  Justinian  Codes,  (l.ix.  tit.  ix.  leg.  30.  31.)  These  pi  lutes 
speak  the  language  of  passion  as  well  as  of  justice,  and  Iraudulentlv 
ascribe  their  own  severity  to  the  first  CiEsars. 
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acapital  offence:  the  frailty  of  the  sexes  was  assi- 
milated to  poison  or  assassination,  to  sorcery  or 
parricide ;  the  same  penalties  were  inflicted  on  the 
passive  and  active  guilt  of  paederasty;  and  all  cri- 
minals of  free  or  servile  condition  were  either  drown- 
ed or  beheaded,  or  cast  alive  into  the  avenjjins  (lames. 
The  adulterers  were  spared  by  the  common  sympa- 
thy of  mankind  ;  but  the  lovers  of  llicir  own  sex 
were  pursued  by  general  and  pious  iiuiignation : 
the  impure  manners  of  Greece  still  prevailed  in  the 
cities  of  Asia,  and  every  vice  was  fomented  by  the 
celibacy  of  the  monks  and  clergy.  Justinian  re- 
laxed the  punishment  at  least  of  female  infidelity  ; 
the  guilty  spouse  was  only  condemned  to  solitude 
and  penance,  and  at  the  end  of  two  years  she  might 
be  recalled  to  the  arms  of  a  forgiving  husband.  But 
the  same  emperor  declared  himself  the  implacable 
enemy  of  unmanly  lust,  and  the  cruelty  of  his  per- 
secution can  scarcely  be  excused  by  the  purity  of 
Lis  motives."  In  defiance  of  every  principle  of 
justice, he  stretched  to  pastas  well  as  future  oH'ences 
the  operations  of  his  edicts,  with  the  previous  al- 
lowance of  a  short  respite  for  confession  and  par- 
don. A  painful  death  was  inflicted  by  the  amputa- 
tion of  the  sinful  instrument,  or  the  insertion  of 
sharp  reeds  into  the  pores  and  tubes  of  most  ex- 
quisite sensibility;  and  Justinian  defended  tho 
propriety  of  the  execution,  since  the  criminals  would 
have  lost  their  hands,  had  they  been  convicted  of 
sacrilege.  In  this  slate  of  disgrace  and  agony,  two 
bishops,  Isaiah  of  Rhodes,  and  Alexander  of  Dios- 
polis,  were  dragged  through  the  streets  of  Constan- 
tinople, while  their  brethren  were  admonished  by 
the  voice  of  a  crier,  to  observe  this  awful  lesson, 
and  not  to  pollute  the  sanctity  of  their  character. 
Perhaps  these  prelates  were  innocent.  A  sentence 
of  death  and  infamy  was  often  founded  on  the  slight 
and  suspiciousevidence  of  a  child  or  a  servant:  the 
guilt  of  the  green  faction,  of  the  rich,  and  of  the 
enemies  of  Theodora,  was  presumed  by  the  judges, 
and  paederasty  became  the  crime  of  those  to 
whom  no  crime  could  be  imputed.  A  French  phi- 
losopher f  has  dared  to  remark,  that  whatever  is 
secret  must  be  doubtful,  and  that  our  natural  horror 
of  vice  may  be  abused  as  an  engine  of  tyranny. 
But  the  favourable  persuasion  of  the  same  writer, 
that  a  legislator  may  confide  in  the  taste  and  reason 
of  mankind,  is  impeached  by  the  unwelcome  dis- 
covery of  the  antiquity  and  extent  of  the  disease.' 
JiuismpTits  of  The  free  citizens  of  Athens  and 
the  iKopie.  Ron,g  enjoyed,  in  all  criminal  cases, 
the  invaluable  privilege  of  being  tried  by  their 
country.'    1.  The  administration  of  justice  is  the 

o  Justinian,  Novel.  Ixxvii.cxsxiv.  cxli.  Procopins  in  Anerd.it.  c. 
11.  IS.  wilh  llie  notes  of  Alimannus.  Theopliaues,  p.  151.  Cedrenus 
p.  368.     Zonaras,  1.  xit.  n.  &!. 

f  iMonte»<|Uic'ii,  Esprit  des  I.oix,  1.  xii.  c.  G.     That  eloqurnt  philoso. 

ther  ronriliates  the  rights  of  liherty  and  of  nature,  which  should  never 
e  placed  in  opposition  to  earh  other. 

•)  For  the  rorruptinn  of  Pali<tine,  2000  years  before  the  rhristiitii 
ara,  .see  the  liislory  and  l.iws  of  [Mose.e.  Aneient  G.iul  is  sti^jniati/ed  hy 
Diodorns  Sirnhis,'(lotn.  i,  1.  v.  |).  35fi.)  China  by  the  Mahomrran  and 
christian  travellers.  (Ancient  Rel.ations  of  India  and  China,  |>.  .It.  trans. 
laled  by  Uen.indnt,  and  his  bitter  crilic  the  Pere  Preniare,  Letlres 
Ediliantes,  torn.  xix.  p.  1.15.)  and  native  America  by  the  Spanish  liisto. 
mm.  (Garcillasso  de  la  Vega,  I.  iii.  c.  13.    Kycaut's  translation  ;  and 


most  ancient  office  of  a  prince :  it  was  exercised 
by  the  Roman  kings,  and  abused  by  Taiquin  ;  who 
alone,  without  law  or  council,  pronounced  his  arbi- 
trary judgments.  The  first  consuls  succeeded  to 
this  regal  prerogative  ;  but  the  sacred  right  of  ap- 
peal soon  abolished  the  jurisdiction  of  the  magis- 
trates, and  all  public  causes  were  decided  by  the 
supreme  tribunal  of  the  people.  But  a  \yild  demo- 
cracy, superior  to  the  forms,  too  often  disdains  the 
essential  principles,  of  justice:  the  pride  of  des- 
potism was  envenomed  by  plebeian  envy,  and  the 
heroes  of  Athens  might  sometimes  applaud  the  hap- 
piness of  the  Persian,  whose  fate  depended  on  the 
caprice  of  a  single  tyrant.  Some  salutary  restraints, 
imposed  by  the  people  on  their  own  passions,  were 
at  once  the  cause  and  eflect  of  the  gravity  and  tem- 
perance of  the  Romans.  The  right  of  accusation 
was  confined  to  the  magistrates.  A  vote  of  the 
thirty-five  tribes  could  inflict  a  fine  ;  but  the  cog- 
nizance of  all  capital  crimes  was  reserved  by  a  fun- 
damental law  to  the  assembly  of  the  centuries,  in 
which  the  weight  of  influence  and  property  was  sure 
to  preponderate.  Repeated  proclamations  and  ad- 
journments were  interposed,  to  allow  time  for  preju- 
dice and  resentment  to  subside  ;  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding might  be  annulled  by  a  seasonable  omen, 
or  the  opposition  of  a  tribune ;  and  such  popular 
trials  were  commonly  less  formidable  to  innocence 
than  they  were  favourable  to  guilt.  But  this  union 
of  the  judicial  and  legislative  powers  left  it  doubt- 
ful whether  the  accused  party  was  pardoned  or 
acquitted;  and  in  the  defence  of  an  illustrious 
client,  the  orators  of  Rome  and  Athens  address  their 
arguments  to  the  policy  and  benevolence,  as  well  as 
to  the  justice,  of  their  sovereign.  2.  The  task  of 
convening  the  citizens  for  the  trial  of  each  offender 
became  more  diflicult,  as  the  citizens  and  the 
ofl'enders  continually  multiplied  ;  and  the  ready  ex- 
pedient was  adopted  of  delegating  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  people  to  the  ordinary  magistrates,  or  to  ex- 
traordinary inquisitors.  In  the  first  ages  these 
questions  were  rare  and  occa.sional.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventh  century  of  Rome  they  were  made 
perpetual:  four  pra'tors  were  annually  empowered 
to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  state  offences  of  treason, 
extortion,  peculation,  and  bribery  ;  and  Sylla  added 
new  pra'tors  and  new  questions  for  those  crimes 
which  more  directly  injure  the  safety  of  individuals. 
By  these  iniiuisilo}-s  the  trial  was  prepared  and  di- 
rected ;  but  they  could  only  pronounce  the  sentence 
of  the  majority  of  jndijes,  who  with  some  truth, 
and  more  prejudice,  have  been  com- 
pared to  the  English  juries.'    To  dis- 


Selecl  judges. 


Dictionnaire  de  Bayle,  torn.  iii.  p.  88.)  I  believe,  and  hope,  that  the 
negroes,  in  their  own  country,  were  exenapt  from  this  moral  pestilence 

r  The  impnrlant  subject  of  the  public  questions  and  judgments  at 
Rome  is  explained  with  milch  learning:,  and  in  a  clawic  stvie,  by 
Charles  Siffoniiis:  {I.  iii.  de  Jtldiciis,  in  Opp.  torn.  iii.  fi7!>— S6I.)  and 
a  pfood  abrid::ment  may  l>e  found  in  the  Repiiblique  Romnineof  Benu* 
fort,  (torn.  ii.  I.  V.  p.  1  —  121.)  Those  who  wish  for  more  atKslruM  law, 
may  stodv  Noodt,  (de  Jiirisdictione  el  Imperio  Libri  duo,  l<im.  i  p. 
9.3—134.)  Ileineccius.  (ad  Pandect.  I.  i.  et  ii.  ad  Institnt.  I.  iv.  tit.  xvii. 
Element,  ad  Antionitat.)  and  (Iravina.  (Opp.  230— 2-51.) 

s  The  othce,  boih  at  Rome  and  in  England,  must  tie  considered  as 
an  occasional  duly,  and  not  a  magistracy  or  profession.  But  the  obli. 
gatiou  of  a  unanimous  verdict  is  peculiar  to  our  laws,  which  cooderoD 
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char<;e  this  important  though  burthcnsome  ollice, 
an  annual  list  of  ancient  and  respectable  citizens 
was  formed  by  the  pni'tor.  After  many  constitu- 
tional strii<!;5les,  they  were  chosen  in  ('(|ual  num- 
bers from  the  senate,  the  equestrian  order,  and  the 
people  ;  four  hundred  and  tifty  were  appointed  for 
single  questions  ;  and  the  various  rolls  or  (ItcKyics 
of  jud-jes  must  have  contained  the  names  of  some 
tliousand  Romans,  who  represented  the  judicial 
authority  of  the  state.  In  each  particular  cause,  a 
suflicient  number  was  drawn  from  the  urn  ;  their 
integrity  was  suardcd  by  an  oath  ;  the  mode  of  bal- 
lot secured  their  independence;  the  suspicion  of 
partiality  was  removed  by  the  mutual  challenges  of 
the  accuser  and  defendant  ;  and  the  judges  of  Milo, 
by  the  retrenchment  of  lifleen  on  each  side,  were 
reduced  to  fifty-one  voices  or  tablets,  of  acquittal, 
of  condemnation,  or  of  favourable  doubt."  S.  In 
his  civil  jurisdiction,  the  praetor  of  the  city  was 
truly  a  judge,  and  almost  a  legislator;  but  as  soon 
as  he  had  preserilied  the  action  of  law,  he  often  re- 
ferred to  a  delegate  the  determination  of  the  fact. 
Willi  the  increase  of  legal  proceedings,  the  tribunal 
of  the  centumvirs,  in  which  he  presided,  acquired 
more  weight  and  reputation.  But  wliether  he  acted 
alone,  or  with  the  advice  of  his  council,  the  most 
ab.solute  powers  might  be  trusted  to  a  magistrate 
who  was  annually  chosen  by  the  votes  of  the  people. 
The  rules  and  precautions  of  freedom  have  required 
some  explanation  ;  the  order  of  despotism  is  simple 
and  inanimate.  Before  the  age  of  Justinian,  or 
perhaps  of  Diocletian,  the  decuries  of  Roman 
judges  had  sunk  to  an  empty  title ;  the  humble  ad- 
vice of  the  assessors  might  be  accented 
Assessors,  i         .       .  ,  .  ... 

or  despised  ;  and  in  each  tribunal  the 
civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  was  administered  by 
a  single  magistrate,  who  was  raised  and  disgraced 
by  the  will  of  the  emperor. 

Voluntary  exile  A  Roman  accused  of  any  capital 
aad  lii.Lih.  oiiiiie  might  prevent  the  sentence  of 
the  law  by  voluntary  e,\ilc,  or  death.  Till  his  guilt 
had  been  legally  proved,  his  innocence  was  pre- 
sumed, and  his  person  was  free :  till  the  votes  of 
the  last  century  had  been  counted  and  declared,  he 
might  peaceably  secede  to  any  of  the  allied  cities  of 
Italy,  or  Greece,  or  Asia."  His  fame  and  fortunes 
were  preserved,  at  least  to  his  children,  by  this  civil 
death  ;  and  he  might  still  be  happy  in  every  rational 
anil  sensual  enjoyment,  if  a  mind  accustomed  to  the 
ambitious  tumult  of  Rome  could  supi)ort  the  uniform- 
ity and  silence  of  Rhodes  or  Athens.  A  bolder  effort 
was  required  to  escape  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
Cicsars;  but  this  efl'ort  was  rendered  familiar  by  the 


tlic  jurymen  to  undergo  tlie  torture  from  ubenci'  they  have  exempted 
the  eritniiia). 

t  ^Ve  are  indebted  for  tliis  interesting  fact  to  a  fragment  of  Aseonius 
Pedianus,  who  flourished  under  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  The  loss  of  bis 
Commentaries  ou  the  Orations  of  Cicero  lias  deprived  us  of  a  valuable 
fund  of  historical  and  leijal  knowledge. 

«  Polvb,  I.  vi,  p.  G-t."!.  The  extension  of  the  empire  and  city  of 
Rome  obliged  the  exile  to  seek  a  more  distant  place  of  retirement. 

X  i.l\i\  de  se  statuebant,  humabanlur  corpora,  manebant  lestainenta; 
preliiim  festinandi.  Tacit.  Annal.  vi.  25.  with  the  Notes  of  Lipsius 

y  Julius  Riulus,  (Scnicnt.  Recept.  I.  v.  tit.  xii,  p.  476.)  the  Pan. 
decls,  (I.  xlviii.  tit.  xxi.)  the  Code,  (I.  ix.  tit.  1.)  Bynkerslioek,  (torn. 


maxims  of  the  stoics,  the  example  of  the  bravest 
Romans,  and  the  legal  encouragements  of  suicide. 
The  bodies  of  condemned  criminals  were  exposed  to 
public  ignominy,  and  their  children,  a  more  serious 
evil,  were  reduced  to  poverty  by  the  conli.scation  of 
their  fortunes.  But  if  the  victims  of  Tiberius  and 
Nero  anticipated  the  decree  of  the  prince  or  senate, 
their  courage  and  despatch  were  recompensed  by  the 
applause  of  the  public,  the  decent  honours  of  buiial, 
and  the  validity  of  their  testaments.*'  The  exqui- 
site avarice  and  cruelty  of  Domitian  appear  to  have 
deprived  the  unfortunate  of  this  last  consolation, 
and  it  was  still  denied  even  by  the  clemency  of  the 
Anlonincs.  A  voluntary  death,  whicli,  in  the  case 
of  a  capital  offence,  intervened  between  llie  accusa- 
tion and  the  sentence,  was  admitted  as  a  confession 
of  guilt,  and  the  spoils  of  the  deceased  were  seized 
by  the  inhuman  claims  of  the  treasury.*  Yet  the 
civilians  have  always  respected  the  natural  right  of 
a  citizen  to  dispose  of  his  life  ;  and  the  posthumous 
disgrace  invented  by  Tarquin^  to  checlv  the  despair 
of  his  subjects,  was  never  revived  or  imitated  by 
succeeding  tyrants.  The  powers  of  this  world  have 
indeed  lost  their  dominion  over  him  who  is  resolved 
on  death  ;  and  his  arm  can  only  be  restrained  by 
the  religious  apprehension  of  a  future  state.  Sui- 
cides are  enumerated  by  Virgil  among  the  unfortu- 
nate, rather  than  the  guilty  ;»  and  the  poetical  fables 
of  the  infernal  shades  could  not  seriously  influence 
the  faith  or  practice  of  mankind.  But  the  precepts 
of  the  gospel,  or  the  church,  have  at  length  imposed 
a  pious  servitude  on  the  minds  of  christians,  and 
condemn  them  to  expect,  without  a  murmur,  the 
last  stroke  of  disease  or  the  executioner. 
The  penal  statutes  form  a  very  small   Abuses  of  civil 

proportion    of  the    sixty-two    books   of    j"''sprudenee. 

the  Code  and  Pandects;  and,  in  all  judicial  pro- 
ceeding, the  life  or  death  of  a  citizen  is  determined 
with  less  caution  and  delay  than  the  most  ordinary 
question  of  covenant  or  inheritance.  This  singular 
distinction,  though  something  may  be  allowed  for 
the  urgent  necessity  of  defending  the  peace  of  so- 
ciety, is  derived  from  the  nature  of  criminal  and 
civil  jurisprudence.  Our  duties  to  the  state  are 
simple  and  uniform  ;  the  law  by  which  he  is  con- 
demned is  inscribed  not  only  on  brass  or  marble, 
but  on  the  conscience  of  the  oft'ender,  and  his  guilt 
is  commonly  proved  by  the  testimony  of  a  single 
fact.  But  our  relations  to  each  other  are  various 
and  infinite:  our  obligations  are  created,  annulled, 
and  modified,  by  injuries,  benefits,  and  promises  ; 
and  the  interpretation  of  voluntary  contracts  and 
testaments,  which  are  often  dictated  by  fraud  or 


i.  p.  59.  Observat.  J.  C,  R,  iv,  4.)  and  Montesquieu,  (Esprit  des  I.ntx, 
I.  xxix.  c.  tt.)  define  the  civil  limitations  of  the  liberty  and  privdeges 
of  suicide.  The  criminal  penalties  are  the  production  of  a  later  and 
darker  age. 

■I  Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  xxxvi.  24.  When  he  fatigued  his  subjects  in 
building  the  Capitol,  many  of  the  labourers  were  provoked  to  despatch 
themselves  ;  he  nailed  their  dead  hotlies  to  cro^^s. 

.1  The  sole  re-s<-mblanceof  a  violent  and  premature  deatli  has  engaged 
\'irgil  (^iieid,  vi.  434—439.)  to  confound  suicides  with  infants,  lovers, 
and  persons  unjustly  condemned,  tieyne,  the  best  of  his  editor",  is  at 
a  loss  to  deduce  the  idea,  or  ascertain  the  jurisprudence,  of  the  Kouun 
poet. 
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ignorance,  affords  a  long  and  laborious  exercise  to 
the  sagacity  of  the  judge.  The  business  of  life  is 
multiplied  by  the  extent  of  commerce  and  dorainion, 
and  the  residence  of  the  parties  in  the  distant  pro- 
vinces of  an  empire,  is  productive  of  doubt,  delay, 
and  inevitable  appeals  from  the  local  to  the  su- 
preme magistrate.  Justinian,  the  Greek  emperor  of 
Constantinople  and  the  east,  «as  the  legal  succes- 
sor of  the  Latian  shepherd  who  had  planted  a  co- 
lony on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  In  a  period  of 
thirteen  hundred  years,  the  laws  had  reluctantly 
followed  the  changes  of  government  and  manners  ; 
and  the  laudable  desire  of  conciliating  ancient 
names  with  recent  institutions,  destroyed  the  har- 
mony, and  swelled  the  magnitude,  of  the  obscure 
and  irregular  system.  The  laws  which  excuse,  on 
any  occasions,  the  ignorance  of  their  subjects,  con- 
fess their  own  imperfections;  the  civil  jurispru- 
dence, as  it  was  abridged  by  Justinian,  still  con- 
tinued a  mysterious  science,  and  a  profitable  trade, 
and  the  innate  perplexity  of  the  study  was  involved 
in  tenfold  darkness  by  the  private  industry  of  tlie 
practitioners.  The  expense  of  the  pursuit  some- 
times exceeded  the  value  of  the  prize,  and  the  fair- 
est rights  were  abandoned  by  the  poverty  or  pru- 
dence of  the  claimants.  Such  costly  justice  might 
tend  to  abate  the  spirit  of  litigation,  but  the  unequal 
pressure  serves  only  to  increase  the  influence  of  the 
rich,  and  to  aggravate  the  misery  of  the  poor.  By 
these  dilatory  and  expensive  proceedings,  the 
wealthy  pleader  obtains  a  more  certain  advantage 
than  he  could  hope  from  the  accidental  corruption 
of  his  judge.  The  experience  of  an  abuse,  from 
which  our  own  age  and  country  are  not  perfectly 
exempt,  may  sometimes  provoke  a  generous  indig- 
nation, and  extort  the  hasty  wish  of  exchanging  our 
elaborate  jurisprudence  for  the  simple  and  sum- 
mary decrees  of  a  Turkish  cadhi.  Our  calmer  re- 
flection will  suggest,  that  such  forms  and  delays  are 
necessary  to  guard  tlie  person  and  property  of  the 
citizen  ;  that  the  discretion  of  the  judge  is  the  first 
engine  of  tyranny,  and  that  the  laws  of  a  free  people 
should  foresee  and  determine  every  question  that 
may  probably  arise  in  the  exercise  of  power  and  the 
transactions  of  industry.  But  the  government  of 
Justinian  united  the  evils  of  liberty  and  servitude; 
and  the  Romans  were  oppressed  at  the  same  time  by 
the  multiplicity  of  their  laws  and  the  arbitrary  will 
of  their  master. 
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a  See  the  family  of  Justin  and  .tnstiiii.in  in  the  Familial  Rvzantinir 
of  Dncangtf,  p.  89—101.  The  devout  civilians,  LudcwiK:  (in  Vit.  Jus- 
tinian, p.  131.)  aud  Huineccnis,  (Hist.  Juris  Unmau,  p.  374.)  have  since 
illustrated  tile  genealogy  of  their  favourite  prince. 


of  Rome. — Character  and  pontificate  of  Gregory 
the  Jirst. 

During  the  last  years  of  Justinian,  his  Death  of 
infirm  mind  was  devoted  to  heavenly  A"t)"5(r5 
contemplation,  and  he  neglected  the  ^o''-  '■»• 
business  of  the  lower  world.  His  subjects  were 
impatient  of  the  long  continuance  of  his  life  and 
reign  :  yet  all  who  were  capable  of  reflection,  ap- 
prehended the  moment  of  his  death,  which  might 
involve  the  capital  in  tumult,  and  the  empire  in  civil 
war.  Seven  nephews*  of  the  childless  monarch,  the 
sons  or  grandsons  of  his  brother  and  sister,  had  been 
educated  in  the  splendour  of  a  princely  fortune ; 
they  had  been  shown  in  high  commands  to  the  pro- 
vinces and  armies  ;  their  characters  were  known, 
their  followers  were  zealous,  and  as  the  jealousy  of 
age  postponed  the  declaration  of  a  successor,  they 
might  expect  with  equal  hopes  the  inheritance  of 
their  uncle.  He  expired  in  his  palace,  after  a  reign 
of  thirty-eight  years  ;  and  the  decisive  opportunity 
was  embraced  by  the  friends  of  Justin,  the  son  of 
Vigilantia.''  At  the  hour  of  midnight,  his  domestics 
were  awakened  by  an  importunate  crowd,  who 
thundered  at  his  door,  and  obtained  admittance  by 
revealing  themselves  to  be  the  principal  members 
of  the  senate.  These  welcome  deputies  announced 
the  recent  and  momentous  secret  of  the  emperor's 
decease  :  reported,  or  perhaps  invented,  his  dying 
choice  of  the  best  beloved  and  most  deserving  of  his 
nephews,  and  conjured  Justin  to  prevent  the  dis- 
orders of  the  multitude,  if  they  should  perceive, 
with  the  return  of  light,  that  they  were  left  without 
a  master.  After  composing  his  countenance  to  sur- 
prise, sorrow,  and  decent  modesty,  Justin,  by  the 
advice  of  his  wife  Sophia,  submitted  to  the  autho- 
rity of  the  senate.  He  was  conducted  with  speed 
and  silence  to  the  palace  ;  the  guards  saluted  their 
new  sovereign,  and  the  martial  and  religious  rites 
of  his  coronation  were  diligently  accomplished.  By 
the  hands  of  the  proper  olliccrs  he  was  invested  with 
the  imperial  garments,  the  red  buskins,  w  hite  tunic, 
and  purple  robe.  A  fortunate  soldier,  whom  he 
instantly  promoted  to  the  rank  of  tribune,  encircled 
his  neck  with  a  military  collar  ;  four  robust  youths 
exalted  him  on  a  shield  ;  he  stood  firm  and  erect  to 
receive  the  adoration  of  his  subjects  ;  and  their 
choice  was  sanctifie<l  by  the  benediction  of  the 
patriarch,  who  imposed  the  diadem  on  the  bead  of 
an  orthodox  prince.  The  hippodrome  Reisn  of  Justin 
was  already  filled  with   innumerable    ','•• "' "" 

.'  ^  I  ounser, 

multitudes  ;    and    no   sooner  did    the       A.  D.  4ii5. 

1  •    .1  tt       41  ^<"'-  '■''•— 

emperor  appear  on  Ins  throne,  than  tlie       \  d  074. 

voices  of  the  blue  and  the  green  fac-       Dfceraber. 
tions  were  confouiidctl  in  the  .same  loyal  acclama- 
tions.    In  the  speeches  which  Justin  addressed  to 
the  senate  and  people,  he  promised  to  correct  the 
abuses  which  had  ilisgraced  the  age  of  his  prede- 

b  In  the  story  of  Justin's  elevation  I  have  translated  into  simple  and 
concise  prose  the  eisht  hundred  ver.ses  of  the  two  tirst  book.s  of  Corip- 
pus.  Dc  Laudibus  Juiitini,  .\ppeudix  Hist.  Bvzant.  p.  401—416.  Rome, 
1777. 
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cessor,  displayed  the  maxims  of  a  just  and  beneficent 

govci'DDieut,  and  declared,  that  on  the  approachinj? 

calends  of  January/  he  would  revive 

III!"  roiisulship,       ... 

A  ().  5ti(i.  in  Ins  own  person  the  name  and  libe- 
"""'y  ■  rality  of  a  Homan  consul.  The  imnic- 
diate  diseliarjjc  of  his  unele'.s  debts  exhibited  a  solid 
plediie  of  his  faith  and  generosity  :  a  train  of  porters 
Ia<len  with  ba^s  of  gold  advanced  into  the  niid.st  of 
the  hippodrome,  and  the  hopeless  creditors  of  Jus- 
tinian accepted  this  equitable  payment  as  a  volun- 
tary gift.  Before  the  end  of  three  years,  his  example 
was  imitated  and  surpassed  by  the  empress  .Sophia, 
who  delivered  many  indif;ent  citizens  from  the 
Meifcht  of  debt  and  usury  :  an  act  of  benevolence  the 
best  entitled  to  f;ratilude,  since  it  relieves  the  most 
intolerable  distress  ;  but  in  which  the  bounty  of  a 
prince  is  the  most  liable  to  be  abused  by  the  claims 
of  prodigality  and  fraud.'' 

Amis,  Justin  gave  audience  to  the  ambassa- 

dors  ol  the  Avars,  and  the  scene  was 
decorated  to  impress  the  barbarians  Hitli  astonish- 
ment, veneration,  and  terror.  From  the  palace  s'ate, 
the  spacious  courts  and  long  |)ortieocs  were  lined 
■with  the  lofty  crests  and  gilt  bucklers  of  the  guards, 
who  presented  their  spears  and  axes  with  more 
confidence  than  they  would  have  shown  in  a  field 
of  battle.  The  ollicers  who  exercised  the  power,  or 
attended  the  person,  of  the  prince,  vvere  attired  in 
their  richest  habits,  and  arranged  according  to  the 
military  and  civil  order  of  the  hierarchy.  When 
the  veil  of  the  sanctuary  was  withdrawn,  the  am- 
bassadois  beheld  the  emperor  of  the  east  on  his 
throne,  beneath  a  canopy,  or  dome,  which  was  sup- 
ported by  four  columns,  and  crowned  with  a  winged 
tigure  of  Victory.  In  the  first  emotions  of  surprise, 
they  submitted  to  the  servile  adoration  of  the  Byzan- 
tine court  ;  but  as  soon  as  they  rose  from  the  ground, 
Targetius,  the  chief  of  the  embassy,  expressed  the 
freedom  and  pride  of  a  barl>arian.  He  extolled,  by 
the  tongue  of  his  interpreter,  the  greatness  of  the 
chagan,  by  who.se  clemency  the  kingdoms  of  the 
south  were  permitted  to  exist,  whose  victorious 
subjects  had  traversed  the  frozen  rivers  of  Scythia, 
and  who  now  covered  the  banks  of  the  Danube  with 
innumerable  tents.  The  late  emperor  had  cultivated, 
with  annual  an  1  costly  gifts,  the  friendship  of  a 
grateful  monarch,  and  the  enemies  of  Kome  had 
respected  the  allies  of  the  Avars.  The  same  pru- 
dence would  instruct  the  nephew  of  Justinian  to 
imitate  the  liberality  of  his  uncle,  and  to  purchase 
the  blessings  of  peace  from  an  invincible  people, 
who  delighted  and  excelled  in  the  exercise  of  war. 

c  It  is  surprising  liow  Pa'.ri  (rritir.i  in  Anna!.  Baron,  torn.  ij.  p.  6.'t9.) 
could  be  leinpled  liy  any  clirnnicles  to  ronlrailiut  the  plain  ami  deci- 
sive text  of  Co- ippns,  (^ii-ina  dona.  I.  ii  .'}.^4.  vicina  dies,  1.  iv.  i.)  and 
to  postpone,  till  A    D.  507,  Ilie  c<insnlsliip  of  Justin. 

d  Theopb.-in.  Chrono;;rapli.  p.  20i.  Whenever  Cedrenus  or  Zonaras 
are  mere  transcribers,  it  is  ftuperflucnis  to  allege  their  Icsliuiony. 

*  Corinptis,  I.  iii.  3*J0.  The  uiniucstionahle  si-nse  relates  to  the 
Turks,  the  conquerors  of  the  Avars ;  but  the  won!  Siiitlor  bits  no  ap. 
parent  meanin;;,  and  the  sole  MS.  of  forippus,  from  whence  the  tirst 
edition  (1581,  apiid  I'laiilin)  was  printed,  is  no  lonjier  visible.  The 
last  editor.  Fe;:',;ini  of  Rome,  Iftts  ilTserted  the  coniectural  emendation 
niBoldan:  liut  Uic  proufii  of  Durante  (Joinville,  Dissert,  xvi.  p.  238— 
240.)  for  tlie  early  use  of  this  title  among  tlie  Turks  and  Persians,  are 


The  reply  of  the  emperor  was  delivered  in  the  same 
strain  of  haughty  defiance,  and  he  derived  his  con- 
fidence from  the  God  of  the  christians,  the  ancient 
glory  of  Kome,  and  the  recent  triumphs  of  Justinian. 
'•  The  empire,"  said  he,  "  abounds  with  men  and 
horses,  and  arms  sudicient  to  defend  our  frontiers, 
and  to  chastise  tlic  barbarians.  You  oiler  aid,  you 
threaten  hostilities:  we  despise  your  enmity  and 
your  aid.  The  conquerors  of  the  Avars  solicit  our 
alliance;  shall  we  dread  their  fugitives  and  exiles?' 
The  bounty  of  our  uncle  was  granted  to  your  misery, 
to  your  humble  prayers.  From  us  you  shall  receive 
a  more  important  obligation,  the  knowledge  of  your 
own  weakness.  Kctire  from  our  presence  ;  the  lives 
of  ambassadors  are  safe ;  and  if  you  return  to  implore 
our  pardon,  perhaps  you  will  taste  of  our  benevo- 
lence."' On  the  report  of  his  ambassadors,  the 
chagan  was  awed  by  the  apparent  firmness  of  a 
Roman  emperor,  of  whose  character  and  resources 
lie  was  ignorant.  Instead  of  executing  his  threats 
against  the  eastern  empire,  he  marched  into  the 
poor  and  savage  countries  of  Germany,  which  were 
subject  to  the  dominion  of  the  Franks.  After  two 
doubtful  battles,  he  consented  to  retire,  and  the 
Austrasian  king  relieved  the  distress  of  his  camp 
v\  ith  an  immediate  supply  of  corn  and  cattle.^  Such 
repeated  disappointments  had  chilled  the  spirit  of 
the  Avars,  and  their  power  would  have  dissolved 
away  in  the  Sarmatian  desert,  if  the  alliance  of 
Alboin,  king  of  the  Lombards,  had  not  given  a  new- 
object  to  their  arms,  and  a  lasting  settlement  to  their 
wearied  fortunes. 

While  Alboin  served  under  his  fa-  Alboin,  liin^  of 
filer's  standard,  he  encountered  in  |;;^'  ^^n'';''';),'" 
battle,  and  transpierced  with  his  lance,  "'"l  revenue. 
the  rival  prince  of  the  Gepida?.  The  Lombards, 
who  appliiuded  such  early  prowess,  requested  his 
father,  with  unanimous  acclamations,  that  the  heroic 
youth,  who  had  shared  the  dangers  of  the  fi<ld, 
might  be  admitted  to  the  feast  of  victory.  "  You 
arc  not  unmindful,"  replied  the  indexible  .\udoin, 
"  of  the  wi.se  customs  of  our  ancestors.  Whatever 
may  be  his  merit,  a  prince  is  incapable  of  sitting  at 
table  with  his  father  till  he  has  received  his  arms 
from  a  foreign  and  royal  hand."  Alboin  bowed 
with  reverence  to  the  institutions  of  his  country  ; 
selected  forty  companions,  and  boldly  visited  the 
court  of  Turisund,  king  of  the  Gepid;e,  who  em- 
braced and  entertained,  according  to  the  laws  of 
hospitality,  the  murderer  of  his  son.  At  the  ban- 
quet, whilst  Alboin  occupied  the  scat  of  the  youth 
whom  he  had  slain,  a  tender  remembrance  arose  in 
the  mind  of  Turisund.     "  How  dear  is  that  place — 

weak  or  anihipuous.  And  I  must  incline  to  the  authority  of  D'llerhe- 
lot,  (Bibliotheqiic  Orient,  p,  825.)  wlio  ascribes  the  word  to  the  Ar.ibic 
anil  CiiaUla-an  tonuues,  and  the  dale  to  the  be;riniiiiif;  of  the  eleventh 
renliiry,  when  it  was  bestowed  by  the  kbalif  of  Hat;d.nl  on  Mahmud 
prince  of  Gaziia,  and  coni|ueror  ot  India. 

f  For  these  characteri-.tic  speeches,  compare  the  verse  of  Corippus 
{I.  iii.  2.^1— 401  )  with  the  prose  of  Menander.  (Excerpt.  I.e;.'atioii.  p. 
1U2,  10.').}  Tlieir  diversity  proves  thai  Ibcy  did  not  copy  each  other; 
their  resemblance,  that  they  drew  from  a  common  orit;iiial. 

V  For  the  Austrasian  war.  see  Mciiandpr,  (Kxcerjil,  Le^at.  p.  110.) 
Gregory  of  Tours,  {Hist.  Franc.  I.  iv.  c.  29.)  and  l*aul  the  deacon,  {de 
Gest.  Lan^obard.  I.  ii.  c.  10.) 
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how  hateful  is  that  person — "  were  the  words 
that  escaped,  with  a  sigh,  from  the  indignant 
father.  His  grief  exasperated  the  national  re- 
sentment of  the  Gepida;;  and  Cunimund,  his 
surviving  son,  was  provoked  by  wine,  or  frater- 
nal affection,  to  the  desire  of  vengeance.  "  The 
Lombards,"  said  the  rude  barbarian,  "  resemble, 
in  figure  and  in  smell,  the  marcs  of  our  Sar- 
matian  plains."  And  this  insult  was  a  coarse  al- 
lusion to  the  white  bands  which  enveloped  their 
legs.  "  Add  another  resemblance,"  replied  an 
audacious  Lombard  ;  "  you  have  felt  how  strongly 
they  kick.  Visit  the  plain  of  Asfield,  and  seek  for 
the  bones  of  thy  brother :  they  are  mingled  with 
those  of  the  vilest  animals."  The  Gepida?,  a  nation 
of  warriors,  started  from  their  seats,  and  the  fear- 
less Alboin,  with  his  forty  companions,  laid  their 
hands  on  their  swords.  The  tumult  was  appeased 
by  the  venerable  interposition  of  Turisund.  He 
saved  his  own  honour,  and  the  life  of  his  guest: 
and  after  the  solemn  rites  of  investiture,  dismissed 
the  stranger  in  the  bloody  arms  of  his  son  ;  the  gift 
of  a  weeping  parent.  Alboin  returned  in  triumph  ; 
and  the  Lombards,  who  celebrated  his  matchless 
intrepidity,  were  compelled  to  praise  the  virtues  of 
an  enemy."  In  this  extraordinary  visit  he  had 
probably  seen  the  daughter  of  Cunimund,  who  soon 
after  ascended  the  throne  of  the  Gepidae.  Her 
name  was  Rosamond,  an  appellation  expressive  of 
female  beauty,  and  which  our  own  history  or 
romance  has  consecrated  to  amorous  tales.  The 
king  of  the  Lombards  (the  father  of  Alboin  no 
longer  lived)  was  contracted  to  the  grand-daughter 
of  Clovis;  but  the  restraints  of  faith  and  policy 
soon  yielded  to  the  hope  of  possessing  the  fair 
Rosamond,  and  of  insulting  her  family  and  nation. 
The  arts  of  persuasion  were  tried  without  success  ; 
and  the  impatient  lover,  by  force  and  stratagem, 
obtained  the  object  of  his  desires.  War  was  the 
consequence  which  he  foresaw  and  solicited  ;  but 
the  Lombards  could  not  long  withstand  the  furious 
assault  of  the  Gepida%  who  were  sustained  by  a 
Roman  army.  And  as  the  offer  of  marriage  was 
rejected  with  contempt,  Alboin  was  compelled  to 
relinquish  his  prey,  and  to  partake  of  the  dis- 
grace which  he  had  inflicted  on  the  house  of  Cuni- 
mund.' 
The   Lombards       When  a  public  quarrel  is  envenomed 

and    A\ars    de-     ,  .       ^      .     .       .  ,  ,  ,, 

siroy  the  kiiijr  by  private  injuries,  a  blow  that  is  not 
u"e  Gepu'lr  "^  mortal  or  decisive  can  be  productive 
A.  D.  dGO.  only  of  a  short  truce  which  allows  the 
unsuccessful  combatant  to  sharpen  his  arms  for  a 
new  encounter.  The  strength  of  Alboin  had  been 
found  unequal  to  the  gratification  of  his  love, 
ambition,  and  revenge  :  he  condescended  to  implore 
the  formidable  aid  of  the  chagan  ;  and  the  argu- 


h  Paul  Wamefrid,  tlie  deacon  of  I-Viuli,  de  Gest.  I.angoliard.  1.  i.  c. 
23.  21.  Ilis  iiicturfs  of  national  manners,  tlionsli  rudely  sketched,  are 
more  lively  and  faithful  than  those  of  Redi-,  or  Gregory  of  Tours. 

i  The  story  IS  told  hy  an  impostor;  (Theophylact.  Simocat.  I.  vi.  c. 
10.)  but  he  had  art  enou;;li  to  build  his  fictions  on  public  and  notorious 
facts. 

k  It  appears  from  Strabo,  Pliny,  and  Ammianus  Marcellinns,  that 


ments  that  he  employed  are  expressive  of  tlie  art 
and  policy  of  the  barbarians.  In  the  attack  of  the 
Gepida",  he  had  been  prompted  by  the  just  desire 
of  extirpating  a  people  whom  their  alliance  with 
the  Roman  empire  had  rendered  the  common  ene- 
mies of  the  nations,  and  the  personal  adversaries 
of  the  chagan.  If  the  forces  of  the  Avars  and  the 
Lombards  should  unite  in  this  glorious  quarrel,  the 
victory  was  secure,  and  the  reward  inestimable : 
the  Danube,  the  Hebrus,  Italy,  and  Constantino- 
ple would  be  exposed,  without  a  barrier,  to  their 
invincible  arms.  But  if  they  hesitated  or  delayed 
to  prevent  the  malice  of  the  Romans,  the  same 
spirit  which  had  insulted,  would  pursue  the  Avars 
to  the  extremity  of  the  earth.  These  specious  rea- 
sons were  heard  by  the  chagan  with  coldness  and 
disdain  :  he  detained  the  Lombard  ambassadors  in 
his  camp,  protracted  the  negociation,  and  by  turns 
alleged  his  want  of  inclination,  or  his  want  of 
ability,  to  undertake  this  important  enterprise.  At 
length  he  signified  the  ultimate  price  of  his  alli- 
ance, that  the  Lombards  should  immediately  pre- 
sent him  with  the  tithe  of  their  cattle;  that  the 
spoils  and  captives  should  be  equally  divided  ;  but 
that  the  lauds  of  the  Gepidaj  should  become  the 
sole  patrimony  of  the  Avars.  Such  hard  conditions 
were  eagerly  accepted  by  the  passions  of  Alboin  ; 
and  as  the  Romans  were  dissatisfied  with  the  in- 
gratitude and  perfidy  of  the  Gepida?,  Justin  aban- 
doned that  incorrigible  people  to  their  fate,  and 
remained  the  tranquil  spectator  of  this  unequal 
conflict.  The  despair  of  Cunimund  was  active  and 
dangerous.  He  was  informed  that  the  Avars  had 
entered  his  confines;  but  on  the  strong  assurance 
that,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Lombards,  these  foreign 
invaders  would  easily  be  repelled,  he  rushed  for- 
wards to  encounter  the  implacable  enemy  of  his 
name  and  family.  But  the  courage  of  the  Gopida; 
could  secure  them  no  more  than  an  honourable 
death.  The  bravest  of  the  nation  fell  in  the  field 
of  battle;  the  king  of  the  Lombards  contemplated 
with  delight  the  head  of  Cunimund,  and  his  skull 
was  fashioned  into  a  cup  to  satiate  the  hatred  of 
the  conqueror,  or,  perhaps,  to  comply  with  the 
savage  custom  of  his  country.''  After  this  victory, 
no  further  obstacle  could  impede  the  progress  of  the 
confederates,  and  they  failht'uUy  executed  the  terms 
of  their  agreement.'  The  fair  countries  of  Wala- 
ehia,  Moldavia,  Transylvania',  and  the  parts  of 
Hungary  beyond  the  Danube,  were  occupied,  with- 
out resistance,  by  a  new  colony  of  Scythians  ;  and 
the  Dacian  empire  of  the  chagans  subsisted  with 
splendour  above  two  hundred  and  thirty  years. 
The  nation  of  the  Gcpida;  was  dissolved;  but  in 
the  distribution  of  the  captives,  the  slaves  of  the 
Avars  were  less  fortunate  than  the  companions  of 


the  same  practice  was  common  amonff  the  Scythian  triltes.  fMuratori, 
Scriptores  Rer.  Italic,  tom.  i.  p.  424.)  The  xcalp/i  of  North  America 
are  likewise  trophies  of  valour.  The  skull  of  Cuiiinnind  was  prvserved 
above  two  hundred  years  amoui:  the  Lombards;  and  l*anl  himself  was 
one  of  the  puests  to  whom  duke  Ratchis  exhibited  this  cup  on  a  high 
festival,  (1.  ii.  c.  28.) 
1  Paul,  1.  i.  c.  27.  Mcnander,  in  Excerpt.  Lejat.  p.  IIO,  111, 
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Ihc  Lombards,  whose  generosity  adopted  a  valiant 
foe,  and  whose  freedom  was  incompatible  with  eool 
and  deliberate  tyranny.  One  m()i<'ty  of  the  spoil 
introduecd  into  the  camp  of  Alboin  more  wealth 
than  a  barbarian  could  readily  compute.  The  fair 
Rosamond  was  persuaded,  or  compelled,  to  ac- 
knnu  ledfte  the  rights  of  her  victorious  lover ;  and 
the  dau-tbter  of  Cunimund  appeared  to  forgive  those 
crimes  w  hich  might  be  imputed  to  her  own  irresisti- 
ble charms. 
Alboiii  iinikr.  The  destruction  of  a  mighty  kingdom 
qll^Ktontaly;  established  the  fame  of  Alboin.  In  the 
A.D.  SB7.  days  of.  Charlemagne,  the  Bavarians, 
the  Saxons,  and  the  other  tribes  of  the  Teutonic 
language,  still  repeated  the  songs  which  described 
the  heroic  virtues,  the  valour,  liberality,  and  for- 
tune of  the  king  of  the  Lombards.'"  But  his  am- 
bition was  yet  unsatisfied  ;  and  the  conqueror  of 
the  Gepidic  turned  his  eyes  from  the  Danube  to  the 
richer  banks  of  the  Po  and  the  Tiber.  Fifteen 
years  had  not  elapsed,  since  his  subjects,  the  con- 
federates of  Narses,  had  visited  the  pleasant  climate 
of  Italy  ;  the  mountains,  the  rivers,  tlie  highway.s, 
were  familiar  to  their  memory :  the  report  of  tlieir 
success,  perhaps  the  view  of  tlicir  spoils,  had 
kindled  in  the  rising  generation  the  flame  of  emu- 
lation and  enterprise.  Their  liopes  w  ere  encouraged 
by  the  spirit  and  eloquence  of  Alboin  ;  and  it  is 
affirmed,  that  he  spoke  to  their  senses,  by  producing, 
at  the  royal  feast,  the  fairest  and  most  exquisite 
fruits  that  grew  spontaneously  in  the  garden  of  the 
world.  No  sooner  had  he  erected  his  standard, 
than  tlic  native  strength  of  the  Lombards  was  mul- 
tiplied by  the  adventurous  youth  of  Germany  and 
Scythia.  The  robust  peasantry  of  Noricum  and 
Pannonia  had  resumed  the  manners  of  barbarians  ; 
and  the  names  of  the  Gepidce,  Bulgarians,  Sarma- 
tians,  and  Bavarians,  may  be  distinctly  traced  in 
the  provinces  of  Italy."  Of  the  Saxons,  the  old 
allies  of  the  Lombards,  twenty  thousand  warriors, 
with  llieir  wives  and  children,  accepted  the  invita- 
tion of  Alboin.  Their  bravery  contributed  to  his 
success  ;  but  the  accession  or  the  absence  of  their 
numbers  was  not  sensibly  felt  in  the  magnitude  of 
his  host.  Every  mode  of  religion  was  freely  prac- 
tised by  its  respective  votaries.  The  king  of  the 
Lombards  had  been  educated  in  the  Arian  heresy  ; 
but  the  catholics,  in  tlieir  public  worship,  were 
allowed  to  pray  for  his  conversion  ;  while  the  more 
stubborn  barbarians  sacrificed  a  she-goat,  or  per- 
haps a  captive,  to  the  gods  of  tlicir  fathers."  The 
Lombards,  and  their  confederates,  were  united  by 
their  common  attachment  to  a  chief,  who  excelled 

tn  Ut  lucteniis  etiam  tarn  apiul  Bajoariorum  fientom,  fjtiam  (-t  Saxo. 
niim,  Sfil  ft  alios  ejiisdem  liii;:ua- tioiiiiiieN  ....  in  <;orum  carniinibus 
celebn.tilr.  Paul,  i.  i.  c.  27.  He  died  A.  D.  "*»!».  (Miiratori,  in  Pra-fal. 
tom.  i.  II.  3117.)  These  German  son;?s,  some  of  which  mif^ht  lie  as  old 
a.^  Tacitns,  (de  Moribus  Germ.  c.  2.)  were  compiled  and  transcrilied  by 
Charlemagne,    Barbara  ct  aiitiqilissima  carmina,  (jnibus  vetenini  re{;uiii 


nctus  ct  bella  ranebatitur  scripsit  raemoriEeque  mandavit.  (Eginard, 
Vrl.  Carol.   MaRn.   c.  2!).  li.   130,   131.)     The   poem»,  which  Goldavl 
comniL.n<lit,  (Animadvert,  au  Eginard,  p.  207.)  appear  to  be  recent  and 


contemptible  romances. 

n  Tile  other  nations  arc  rehearsed  by  Paul.  (i.  ii.  c.  6.  26.)  Muratori 
(Antichita  iLdianc,  tom.  i.  disiiert.  i.  p.  4.)  lias  diacovcrcd  the  village 
of  the  Bavarians,  three  miles  from  Modcna. 


in  all  the  virtues  and  vices  of  a  savage  hero  ;  and 
the  vigilance  of  Alboin  provided  an  ample  magazine 
of  ollensive  and  defensive  arms  for  the  use  of  the 
expedition.  The  portable  wealth  of  the  Lombards 
attended  the  march  ;  their  lands  they  cheerfully 
rclin(iuished  to  the  Avars,  on  the  solemn  proini.se, 
which  was  made  and  accepted  without  a  smile, 
lliat  if  they  failed  in  the  conquest  of  Italy,  these 
voluntary  exiles  should  be  reinstated  in  their  former 
possessions. 

Tliey  might  have  failed,  if  Narses  i,j,„v,,^i„„  „,„, 
liad  been  the  antagonist  of  the  Lom-  "icii'ii  "f  Nar»e». 
bards  ;  and  the  veteran  warriors,  the  associates  of 
his  Gothic  victory,  would  have  encountered  with 
reluctance  an  enemy  whom  they  dreaded  and 
esteemed.  But  the  weakness  of  the  Byzantine 
court  was  subservient  to  the  barbarian  cause  ;  and 
it  was  for  the  ruin  of  Italy,  that  the  emperor  once 
listened  to  the  complaints  of  his  subjects.  The 
virtues  of  Narses  were  stained  with  avarice  ;  and  in 
his  provincial  reign  of  fifteen  years  he  accumulated 
a  treasure  of  gold  and  silver  wliich  surpassed  the 
modesty  of  a  private  fortune.  His  government  was 
oppressive  or  unpopular,  and  tlie  general  discontent 
was  expressed  with  freedom  by  the  deputies  of  Rome. 
Before  the  throne  of  .Justin  they  boldly  declared, 
that  their  Gothic  servitude  had  been  more  tolerable 
than  the  despotism  of  a  Greek  eunuch  ;  and  that, 
unless  their  tyrant  were  instantly  removed,  they 
would  consult  their  own  happiness  in  the  choice  of 
a  master.  The  apprehension  of  a  revolt  was  urged 
by  the  voice  of  envy  and  detraction,  which  had  so 
recently  triumphed  over  the  merit  of  Belisarius.  A 
new  exarch,  Longinus,  was  appointed  to  supersede 
the  conqueror  of  Italy,  and  the  base  motives  of  his 
recall  were  revealed  in  the  insulting  mandate  of  the 
empress  Sophia,  "  that  he  should  leave  to  men  the 
exercise  of  arms,  and  return  to  his  proper  station 
among  the  maidens  of  the  palace,  w  here  a  distafi" 
should  be  again  placed  in  the  hand  of  the  eunuch." 
"  I  will  spin  her  such  a  thread,  as  she  shall  not 
easily  unravel  !"  is  said  to  have  been  the  reply 
which  indignation  and  conscious  virtue  extorted 
from  the  hero.  Instead  of  attending,  a  slave  and  a 
victim,  at  the  gate  of  the  Byzantine  palace,  he  re- 
tired to  Naples,  from  whence  (if  any  credit  is  due 
to  the  belief  of  the  times)  Narses  invited  the  Lom- 
bards to  chastise  the  ingratitude  of  the  prince  and 
people.P  But  the  passions  of  the  people  are  furious 
and  changeable,  and  the  Romans  soon  recollected 
the  merits,  or  dreaded  the  resentment,  of  their  vic- 
torious general.  By  the  mediation  of  the  pope, 
w  ho  undertook  a  special  pilgrimage  to  Naples,  their 

o  Gre?:ory  the  Roman  fDialof;.  I.  iii.  c.  27,  28.  apnd  Raron.  Aniial, 
EccleR.  A.  D.  ,'i^0.  No.  HI.)  supposes  that  lliey  likewise  adored  this 
fihe.fjoat.  I  know  but  of  one  religion  in  which  the  god  and  the  victim 
are  tlie  same. 

p  The  charge  of  the  deacon  against  Narse.s  (I.  ii.  c.  5.)  may  Ije 
trroiiiidlcss;  but  the  weak  apnlofjy  of  the  Cardinal  {Baron.  Aiinal, 
Kcclea.  A.  D.  567,  No.  8—12.)  is  rejected  by  llie  best  critics— I'aRi, 
(turn.  ii.  p.  639,  640.)  Muratori,  (Aniiali  d'ltalia,  loni.  v.  p.  160—163.) 
and  the  last  editors,  Horatius  Blancus,  (Script.  Kerum  Italic,  tom.  i.  p. 
127,  428.)  and  Philip  Aigelatus.  (Sigon.  Opera,  loin.  ii.  p.  II,  12.)  The 
Marses  wlio  assisted  at  the  coronation  of  Justin  (Corippus,  1.  lii.  221.) 
is  clearly  understood  to  be  a  difiercitt  person. 
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repentance  was  accepted  ;  and  Narses,  assuming  a 
milder  aspect  and  a  more  dutiful  language,  con- 
sented to  iix  his  residence  in  the  capitol.  His 
death,*)  though  in  the  extreme  period  of  old  age, 
was  unseasonable  and  premature,  since  his  genius 
alone  could  have  repaired  the  last  and  fatal  error 
of  his  life.  The  reality,  or  the  suspicion,  of  a  con- 
spiracy disarmed  and  disunited  the  Italians.  The 
soldiers  resented  the  disgrace,  and  bewailed  the 
Joss,  of  their  general.  They  were  ignorant  of  their 
new  exarch  ;  and  Longinus  was  himself  ignorant 
of  the  state  of  the  army  and  the  province.  In  the 
preceding  years  Italy  had  been  desolated  by  pesti- 
lence and  famine,  and  a  disaffected  people  ascribed 
the  calamities  of  nature  to  the  guilt  or  folly  of  their 
rulers.' 

Conquest  ofa  Whatever  might  be  the  grounds  of 
preat  part  of      his  security,  Alboin  neither  expected 

Ilaly  by  the  ,       r.  .       , 

Lombards,  nor  encountered  a  Koman  army  m  the 
A.  D.  568-570.  g^,j_     jj^  ascended  the  Julian  Alps, 

and  looked  down  with  contempt  and  desire  on  the 
fruitful  plains  to  which  his  victory  communicated 
tlie  perpetual  appellation  of  Lombardy.  A  faith- 
ful chieftain,  and  a  select  band,  were  stationed  at 
Forum  Julil,  the  modern  Friuli,  to  guard  tlie  passes 
of  the  mountains.  The  Lombards  respected  the 
strength  of  Pavia,  and  listened  to  the  prayers  of  the 
Trevisans  :  their  slow  and  heavy  multitudes  pro- 
ceeded to  occupy  the  palace  and  city  of  Verona  ; 
and  Milan,  now  rising  from  her  ashes,  was  invested 
by  the  powers  of  Alboin  five  months  after  his  de- 
parture from  Pannonia.  Terror  preceded  his  march  ; 
he  found  every  where,  or  he  left,  a  dreary  solitude  ; 
and  the  pusillanimous  Italians  presumed,  without  a 
trial,  that  the  stranger  was  invincible.  Escaping 
to  lakes,  or  rocks,  or  morasses,  the  affrighted  crowds 
concealed  some  fragments  of  their  wealth,  and  de- 
layed the  moment  of  their  servitude.  Paulinus, 
the  patriarch  of  Aquileia,  removed  his  treasures, 
sacred  and  profane,  to  the  Isle  of  Grado,'  and  his 
successors  were  adopted  by  the  infant  republic  of 
Venice,  which  was  continually  enriched  by  the 
public  calamities.  Honoratus,  who  filled  tlie  chair 
of  St.  Ambrose,  had  credulously  accepted  the  faith- 
less offers  of  a  capitulation ;  and  the  archbishop, 
with  the  clergy  and  nobles  of  Milan,  were  driven 
by  the  perfidy  of  Alboin  to  seek  a  refuge  in  the  less 
accessible  ramparts  of  tienoa.  Along  the  maritime 
coast,  the  courage  of  the  inhabitants  was  supported 
by  the  facility  of  supply,  the  hopes  of  relief,  and 
the  power  of  escape  ;  but  from  the  Trentine  hills  to 
the  gates  of  Ravenna  and  Rome,  the  inland  regions 
of  Italy  became,  without  a  battle  or  a  siege,  the 


4)  The  death  of  Narses  is  meiitioneil  by  Paul,  I.  ii.  c.  II.  Anastas. 
in  Vit.  Johan.  iii.  p.  43.  A[;iiellii9,  l.ibcr  l*ontific.il.  Raven,  in  Script. 
Rtr.  Italirartim,  torn.  ii.  part  i.  p.  114.  124.  Yet  I  rannot  hi.'lieve  with 
A;;n<:Uils  that  Narses  was  ninety-five  years  of  age.  Is  it  probable  that 
all  his  exploits  were  performed  at  fourscore? 

r  Tlie  ilesi;;ns  of  Narses  and  of  the  Lombards  for  the  invasion  of 
Ilaly  are  exposed  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  tirst  book,  and  the  seven 
first  rliapters  of  the  second  book,  of  Paul  the  deacon. 

B  Whicii  from  this  translation  was  called  New  Aquileia.  (Chron. 
Venet.  p.  3.)  The  patriarch  of  GraHo  .'«K)n  became  the  first  citizen  of 
the  republic,  (p.  9,  &c.)  but  his  .sent  was  not  removed  to  Venice  till 
tile  year  1450.    lie  is  now  decorated  with  titles  and  honours  i  but  tbe 


lasting,  patrimony  of  the  Lombards.  The  submis- 
sion of  the  people  invited  the  barbarian  to  assume 
the  character  of  a  lawful  sovereign,  and  the  help- 
less e.tarch  was  confined  to  the  office  of  announcing 
to  the  emperor  Justin,  the  rapid  and  irretrievable 
loss  of  his  provinces  and  cities."  One  city,  which 
had  been  diligently  fortified  by  the  Goths,  resisted 
the  arms  of  a  new  invader ;  and  while  Italy  was 
subdued  by  the  Hying  detachments  of  the  Lombards, 
the  royal  camp  was  fixed  above  three  years  before 
the  western  gate  of  Ticinum,  or  Pavia.  The  same 
courage  which  obtains  the  esteem  of  a  civilized 
enemy,  provokes  the  fury  of  a  savage,  and  the  im- 
patient besieger  had  bound  himself  by  a  tremendous 
oath,  that  age,  and  sex,  and  dignity,  should  be  con- 
founded in  a  general  massacre.  The  aid  of  famine 
at  length  enabled  him  to  execute  his  bloody  vow; 
but  as  Alboin  entered  the  gate,  his  horse  stumbled, 
fell,  and  could  not  be  raised  from  the  ground.  One 
of  his  attendants  was  prompted  by  compassion, 
or  piety,  to  interpret  this  miraculous  sign  of  the 
wrath  of  Heaven;  the  conqueror  paused  and  re- 
lented ;  he  sheathed  his  sword,  and,  peacefully 
reposing  himself  in  the  palace  of  Tlicodoric,  pro- 
claimed to  the  trembling  multitude,  that  they  should 
live  and  obey.  Delighted  with  the  situation  of  a 
city,  which  was  endeared  to  his  pride  by  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  purchase,  the  prince  of  the  Lombards 
disdained  the  ancient  glories  of  Milan  ;  and  Pavia, 
during  some  ages,  was  respected  as  the  capital  of 
the  kingdom  of  Italy.'' 

The  reign  of  the  founder  was  splen-    ^^^^^.^  -^  ^„^ 
did  and  transient ;  and  before  he  could    ''ered  by  his  wife 

.         .  ,1     .        Kosamond, 

regulate   his   new    conquests,  Alboin       a.  D.073. 
fell  a  sacrifice  to  domestic  treason  and  '  ^' 

female  revenge.  In  a  palace  near  Verona,  which 
had  not  been  erected  for  the  barbarians,  he  feasted 
the  companions  of  his  arms  ;  intoxication  was  the 
reward  of  valour,  and  the  king  himself  was  tempted 
by  appetite,  or  vanity,  to  exceed  the  ordinary  mea- 
sure of  his  intemperance.  After  draining  many 
capacious  bowls  of  Rha-tian  or  Falernian  wine,  he 
called  for  the  skull  of  Cunimund,  the  noblest  and 
most  precious  ornament  of  his  sideboard.  The  cup 
of  victory  was  accepted  with  horrid  applause  by  the 
circle  of  the  Lombard  chiefs.  "  Fill  it  again  with 
wine,"  exclaimed  the  inhuman  conqueror,  '•  fill  it 
to  the  brim  ;  carry  this  goblet  to  the  queen,  and 
request  in  my  name  that  she  would  rejoice  with  her 
father."  In  an  agony  of  grief  and  rage,  Rosamond 
had  strength  to  utter,  "  Let  the  will  of  ray  lord  be 
obeyed  !"  and  touching  it  with  her  lips,  pronounced 
a   silent  imprecation,   that  the    insult   should    be 


fenius  of  the  church  lias  boned  to  that  of  the  slate,  ami  the  gorcrn. 
ment  ofa  calliolic  city  is  strictly  presbyteriao.  Thomasin,  Discipline 
de  I'Eglise,  torn  i.  p.  156,  157.  161— "ua.  Araclot  de  la  Houssiye, 
Gouvernenient  de  Veiii>-e,  torn.  i.  p.  256 — 261. 

t  Paul  has  given  a  description  of  Italy,  as  it  was  tlien  divided,  into 
eighteen  regions.  (1.  ii.  c.  14 — 24.)  The  Disserlatio  Chorographica  de 
Italiii  Medii  jlCvi,  by  Father  Beretti,  a  Benedictine  monk,  and  regius 
profes-ior  at  Pavia,  has  been  usefully  consulted. 

u  For  the  rompiest  of  Italy,  set.  the  original  materials  of  Paul,  (I.  ii. 
c.  7 — 10.  12.  14.  2j — 27.)  the  eloquent  narrative  of  Sigonius,  (torn.  ii. 
de  Uegiio  Italia.',  1.  i.  p.  13—19.)  and  the  correct  and  critical  review  of 
lUuratori.  (Annali  d'ltalia,  torn.  v.  p.  161—180.) 
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washed  away  in  the  blooil  of  Alboin.  Some  in- 
dulgence inifrht  be  due  to  the  resentment  of  a 
daughter,  if  she  had  not  already  violated  tlie  duties 
of  a  wife.  Implacable  in  her  enmity,  or  inconstant 
in  her  love,  the  queen  of  Italy  had  stooped  from  the 
throne  to  the  arms  of  a  subject,  and  Helmicliis,  the 
king's  armour-bearer,  was  the  seeret  minister  of  her 
pleasure  and  revenge.  Against  the  proposal  of  the 
nmrder,  lie  could  no  longer  urge  the  scruples  of 
tidelity  or  gratitude  ;  but  Ilclmichis  trembled,  when 
he  revolved  the  danger  as  well  as  the  guilt,  when 
he  recollected  the  matchless  strength  and  intrepidity 
of  a  warrior,  whom  lie  had  so  often  attended  in  the 
field  of  battle.  He  pressed,  and  obtained,  that  one 
of  the  bravest  champions  of  the  Lombards  should  be 
associated  to  the  enterprise,  but  no  more  than  a  pro- 
mise of  secrecy  could  be  drawn  from  the  gallant 
Peredcus  ;  and  the  mode  of  seduction  employed  by 
Rosamond  betrays  her  shameless  insensibility  both 
to  honour  and  love.  She  supplied  the  place  of  one 
of  her  female  attendants  who  was  beloved  by  Pere- 
deus,  and  contrived  some  excuse  for  darkness  and 
silence,  till  she  could  inform  her  companion  that  he 
had  enjoyeil  the  queen  of  the  Lombards,  and  that 
his  own  death,  or  the  death  of  Alboin,  must  be  the 
consequence  of  such  treasonable  adultery.  In  this 
alternative,  he  chose  rather  to  be  the  accomplice 
than  the  victim  of  Rosamond,"  whose  undaunted 
spirit  was  incapable  of  fear  or  remorse.  She  ex- 
pected and  soon  found  a  favourable  moment,  when 
the  king,  oppressed  with  wine,  had  retired  from  the 
table  to  his  afternoon  slumbers.  His  faithless 
spouse  was  anxious  for  his  health  and  repose:  the 
gates  of  the  palace  were  shut,  the  arms  removed, 
the  attendants  dismissed,  and  Rosamond,  after 
lulling  him  to  rest  by  her  tender  caresses,  utd)olted 
the  chamber-door,  and  urged  the  reluctant  con- 
spirators to  the  instant  execution  of  the  deed.  On 
the  first  alarm,  the  warrior  started  from  his  couch  : 
his  sword,  which  he  attempted  to  draw,  had  been 
fastened  to  the  scabbard  by  the  hand  of  Rosamond  ; 
and  a  small  stool,  his  only  weapon,  could  not  long 
protect  him  from  the  spears  of  the  assassins.  The 
daughter  of  Cunimund  smiled  in  his  fall  ;  his  body 
was  buried  under  the  staircase  of  the  palace,  and 
tlie  grateful  posterity  of  the  Lombards  revered  the 
tomb  and  the  memory  of  their  victorious  leader. 
Her  aiclit  and  '^''^  ambitious  Rosamond  aspired  to 
deaili.  reign  in  the  name  of  her  lover  ;  the 

city  and  palace  of  Verona  were  awed  by  her  power, 
and  a  faithful  band  of  lier  native  Gepida;  was  pre- 
pared to  applaud  the  revenge,  and  to  second  the 
wishes,  of  their  sovereign.  But  the  Londjard 
chiefs,  who  lied  in  the  first  moments  of  consterna- 
tion and  disorder,  had  resumed  their  courage  and 
collected  their  powers  ;  and  tlie  nation,  instead  of 
submitting  to  her  reign,  demanded,  with  unanimous 

X  The  clasisirii]  reader  will  recollect  the  wife  and  murder  of  Can. 
danles,  so  agreeably  lold  in  the  first  book  of  Herodotus.  The  rbnire 
of  Gy(;es,  mptnat  avroK  wtpieinn,  may  serve  as  tlie  excuse  of  Pere. 
deus(  and  this  soft  insinuation  of  an  odious  idea  has  been  imitated  by 
the  best  writers  of  antiquity,  (GrKvius,  ad  Ciceron.  Oral,  pro  Miloiie, 
c.  10.) 

y  See  the  history  of  Paul,  I.  ii.  c.  28 — 32,    I  liavc  borrowed  some 


erics,  that  justice  should  be  executed  on  the  guilty 
spouse  and  the  murderers  of  their  king.  She  sought 
a  refuge  among  the  enemies  of  her  country,  and  a 
ctitiiinal  who  deserved  the  abhorrence  of  mankind 
was  protected  by  the  sellish  policy  of  the  exarch. 
W  itii  her  daughter,  the  heiress  of  the  Lombard 
throne,  her  two  lovers,  her  trusty  Gepidic,  and  the 
spoils  of  the  palace  of  Verona,  Rosamond  descended 
the  Adige  and  the  Po,  and  was  transported  by  a 
(ireck  vessel  to  the  safe  harbour  of  Ravenna.  Lon- 
giiiiis  beheld  with  delight  tlie  chtirms  and  the  trea- 
sures of  the  w  idow  of  Alboin  :  her  situation  and  her 
past  conduct  miglit  justify  the  most  licentious  pro- 
posals ;  and  she  readily  listened  to  the  passion  of  a. 
minister,  who,  even  in  the  decline  of  the  empire, 
was  respected  as  the  equal  of  kings.  The  death  of 
a  jealous  lover  was  an  easy  and  grateful  sacrifice, 
and  as  Ileliniehis  issued  from  the  bath,  he  received 
the  deadly  potion  from  the  hand  of  his  mistress. 
The  taste  of  the  liquor,  its  speedy  operation,  and 
his  experience  of  the  character  of  Rosamond,  con- 
vinced him  that  he  was  poisoned  :  he  pointed  his 
dagger  to  her  breast,  compelled  her  to  drain  the 
remainder  of  the  cup,  and  expired  in  a  few  minutes, 
with  the  consolation  that  she  could  not  survive  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  her  wickedness.  The  daughter 
of  Alboin  and  Rosamond,  with  the  richest  spoils  of 
the  Lombards,  was  embarked  for  Constantinople ; 
the  surprising  strength  of  Percdeus  amused  and 
terrified  the  imperial  court:  his  blindness  and  re- 
venge exhibited  an  imperfect  copy  of  the  adven- 
tures of  Samson.    By  the  free  suffrage    „ 

r.i  .•         •     .1  11        en      ■         f^lfpho.  king  of 

of  the  nation,  in  the  assembly  of  Pavia,     tlie  Lombards, 

Clepho,  one  of  their  noblest  chiefs,  ■*• ''■  ^"- A"S- 
was  elected  as  the  successor  of  Alboin.  Before  the 
end  of  eighteen  months,  the  throne  was  polluted  by 
a  second  murder;  Clepho  was  stabbed  by  the  hand 
of  a  domestic  ;  the  regal  olfice  was  suspended  above 
ten  years,  during  the  minority  of  his  son  Autharis; 
and  Italy  was  divided  and  oppressed  by  a  ducal 
aristocracy  of  thirty  tyrants.-* 

When  the  nephew  of  .luslinian  as-  weakness  of  the 
cended  the  throne,  he  proclaimed  a  <:>"l'"or  Justin. 
new  a'ra  of  happiness  and  glory.  The  annals  of  the 
second  Justin'  are  marked  with  disgrace  abroad 
and  misery  at  home.  In  the  west,  the  Roman  em- 
pire was  afflicted  by  the  loss  of  Italy,  the  desolation 
of  Africa,  and  the  conquests  of  the  Persians.  In- 
justice prevailed  both  in  the  capital  and  the  pro- 
vinces; the  rich  trembled  for  their  property,  the 
poor  for  their  safety,  the  ordinary  magistrates  were  i 
ignorant  or  venal,  tlie  occasional  remedies  appear  ' 
to  liave  been  arbitrary  and  violent,  and  the  com- 
plaints of  the  people  could  no  longer  be  silenced 
by  the  splendid  names  of  a  legislator  and  a  con- 
queror. The  opinion  which  imputes  to  the  prince 
all  the  calamities  of  his  times,  may  be  countenanced 

iiitereslin?  circumstances  from  the  Liber  Pontifir.ilis  of  AErnelliis,  in 
.S<  ript.  Her,  Ital,  torn,  ii,  p.  124.  Of  all  chronological  guides,  Mura- 
tori  is  tlie  safest. 

t  The  ori^'inal  authors  for  the  reign  of  Justin  tlie  younijer,  are 
Ev'agrius,  Hist,  liccles.  I.  v.  c.  1 — 12.  Theoph.ines,  in  Ohronogr.iph, 
p.  204 — 210.  Zonaras,  torn,  ii.  I.  xiv,  p.  70—72.  Ccdreuus,  in  Com. 
pclid.  p,  388—392. 


CHAP.  XL.V. 

by  the  bistorian  as  a  serious  truth  or  a  salutary 
prejudice.     Yet  a  candid  suspicion  will  arise,  that 
the  sentiments  of  Justin  were  pure  and  benevolent, 
and  that  he  might  have   filled  his  station  without 
reproach,  if  the  faculties  of  his  mind  had  not  been 
impaired  by  disease,  which  deprived  the  emperor 
of  the  use  of  his  feet,  and  confined  him  to  the  palace, 
a  stranger  to  the  complaints  of  the  people  and  the 
vices  of  the  government.     The  tardy  linowledge  of 
his  own  impotence  determined  him  to  lay  down  the 
weight  of  the  diadem  ;  and  in  the  choice  of  a  worthy 
substitute,  he  showed  some  symptoms  of  a  discern- 
ing and  even  magnanimous  spirit.     The  only  son  of 
Justin  and  Sophia  died  in  his  infancy  :  their  daugh- 
ter Arabia  was  the  wife  of  Baduarius,"  superinten- 
dant  of  the  palace,  and  afterwards  commander  of 
the  Italian  armies,  who  vainly  aspired  to  confirm 
the  rights  of  marriage  by  those  of  adoption.     While 
the  empire  appeared  an  object  of  desire,  Justin  was 
accustomed  to  behold  with  jealousy  and  hatred  his 
brothers  and  cousins,  the  rivals  of  his  hopes ;  nor 
could  he   depend  on  the   gratitude  of  those  who 
would  accept  the  purple  as  a  restitution,   rather 
than  a  gift.     Of  these  competitors,  one  had  been 
removed  by  exile,  and  afterwards  by  death  ;  and  the 
emperor  himself  had  inflicted  such  cruel  insults  on 
another,  that  he  must  either  dread  his  resentment  or 
despise  his  patience.     This  domestic  animosity  was 
refined  into  a  generous  resolution  of  seeking  a  suc- 
cessor, not  in  his  family,  but  in  the  republic:  and 
Association  of  Ti.  the  artful  Sophia  recommended  Tibe- 
^benus^        rius,''  his  faithful  captainof  the  guards, 
December'.       whosc  virtues  and  fortune  the  emperor 
might  cherish  as  the  fruit  of  his  judicious  choice. 
The  ceremony  of  his  elevation  to  the  rank  of  Ca;sar, 
or  A  ugustus,  was  performed  in  the  portico  of  the 
palace,  in  the  presence  of  the  patriarch  and  the 
senate.     Justin  collected  the  remaining  strength  of 
his  mind  and  body,  but  the  popular  belief  that  his 
speech  was  inspired   by  the  Deity,  betrays  a  very 
humble  opinion  both  of  the  man   and  the  times." 
"  You  behold,"  said  the  emperor,  "  the  ensigns  of 
supreme  power.     You  are  about  to  receive  them  not 
from  my  hand,  but  from  the  hand  of  God.     Honour 
them,  and  from  them  you  will  derive  honour.     Re- 
spect the  empress  your  mother ;  you  are  now  her 
son  ;  before,  you  were  her  servant.     Delight  not  in 
blood,  abstain  from  revenge,  avoid  those  actions  by 
which  I  have  incurred  the  public  hatred,  and  con- 
sult the   experience,  rather  than  the  example,  of 
your  predecessor.     As  a  man,  I  have  sinned  ;  as  a 
sinner,  even  in  this  life,  I  have  been  severely  pun- 
ished: but  these  servants,  (and  he  pointed  to  his 
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ministers,)  who  have  abused   my  confidence,  and 
intlanved  ray  passions,  will  appear  with  me  before 
tlie  tribunal  of  Christ.     I  have  been  dazzled  by  the 
splendour  of  the  diadem  :  be  thou  wise  and  modest ; 
remember  what  you  have  been,  remember  what  you 
are.     You   see   around   us   your   slaves  and  your 
children;  with   the  authority,  assume  the  tender- 
ness, of  a  parent.     Love  your  people  like  yourself; 
cultivate  the  afi'ections,  maintain  the  discipline,  of 
the  army:  protect  the  fortunes  of  the  rich,  relieve 
the   necessities  of  the   poor.'"*     The  assembly,  in 
silence  and  in  tears,  applauded  the  counsels,  and 
sympathized  with  the  repentance,  of  their  prince : 
the  patriarch  rehearsed  the  prayers  of  the  church ; 
Tiberius  received  the  diadem  on  his  knees  ;  and 
Justin,  who  in  his  abdication  appeared  most  worthy 
to  reign,  addressed  the  new  monarch  in  the  follow- 
ing words  :  "  If  you  consent,  I  live  ;  if  you  com- 
mand, I  die  :  may  the  God  of  heaven  and  earth 
infuse  into  your  heart  whatever  I  have  neglected  or 
forgotten."     The  last  four  years  of  tlie  Deaib  of  Justin 
emperor  Justin  were  passed  in  tran- 
quil obscurity  :  his  conscience  was  no 
longer  tormented   by   the   remembrance   of   those 
duties  which  he  was  incapable  of  discharging  ;  and 
his  choice  was  justified  by  the  filial  reverence  and 
gratitude  of  Tiberius. 

Among  the  virtues  of  Tiberius,=  his 
beauty  (he  was  one  of  the  tallest  and 
most  comely  of  the  Romans)  might 
introduce  him  to  the  favour  of  Sophia ; 
and  the  widow  of  Justin  was  per- 
suaded, that  she  should  preserve  her  station  and 
infiuence  under  the  reign  of  a  second  and  more 
youthful  husband.  But  if  the  ambitious  candidate 
had  been  tempted  to  flatter  and  dissemble,  it  was 
no  longer  in  his  power  to  fulfil  her  expectations,  or 
his  own  promise.  The  factions  of  the  hippodrome 
demanded,  with  some  impatience,  the  name  of  their 
new  empress ;  both  the  people  and  Sophia  were 
astonished  by  the  proclamation  of  Anastasia,  the 
secret  though  lawful  wife  of  the  emperor  Tiberius. 
Whatever  could  alleviate  the  disappointment  of 
Sophia,  imperial  honours,  a  stately  palace,  a  nume- 
rotis  household,  was  liberally  bestowed  by  the  piety 
of  her  adopted  son  ;  on  solemn  occasions  he  at- 
tended and  consulted  the  widow  of  his  benefactor  : 
but  her  ambition  disdained  the  vain  semblance  of 
royalty,  and  the  respectful  appellation  of  mother 
served  to  exasperate,  rather  than  appease,  the  rage 
of  an  injured  woman.  While  she  accepted,  and 
repaid  with  a  courtly  smile,  the  fair  expressions  of 
regard  and  confidence,  a  secret  alliance  was  con- 
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li  Dispasitorque  noTUS  s.icra?  Baduarius  aulie. 

Successor  soceri  raox  faclus  Cura  palati.  Corippus. 

Baduarius  is  euuraerated  among  the  descendants  and  allies  of  tlie  house 
of  Justinian.  A  family  of  noble  Venetians  (Casa  Badoero)  btlilt 
churches  and  f;ave  dukes  to  the  republic  as  early  as  the  ninth  century  ; 
and  if  tlieir  descent  be  admitted,  no  kiuRS  in  Europe  can  produce  a 
pedi;;ree  so  ancient  and  illustrious.  Dueange,  Fani.  15y/.autiii.  p.  P9. 
Amelot  de  la  Houssaye,  Gouvernement  de  Venise,  torn.  ii.  p.  5.^5. 

V)  The  praise  bestowed  on  princes  before  their  elevation,  is  the  purest 

and  most  weighty.    Corippus  lias  celebrated  Tiberius  at  the  time  of 

the  accession  of  Justin,  (1.   i.  212—222.)     Yet  even  a  captain  of  the 

guards  mi^lit  attract  the  flattery  of  an  African  exile. 

c  Evagrius  (1.  V.  c.  13.)  has  added  tlic  reproach  to  his  ministers.    He 

3    E 


applies  this  speech  to  the  ceremony  when  Tiberius  was  invested  nilh 
the  rank  of  Casir.  The  loose  expression,  r-ather  than  the  positive 
error,  of  'I'lieophaiics,  kc.  has  delayed  it  to  his  Ausultan  inveslif.ire 
inimediately  ticfore  the  death  of  Justin. 

A  Thi-opbvla.t  Simoi-atta  (1.  iii.  c.  11.)  declares  that  he  shall  sive  to 
posterity  the  speech  of  Justin  as  it  was  pronounced,  without  atteniptinj; 
lo  correct  tlie  imperfections  of  language  or  rhetoric.  Perhaps  the  vain 
.soi.hist  would  have  been  incapable  of  producing  such  sentiments. 

e  For  the  character  and  reign  of  Tiberius,  stH-  Evagrius.  I.  v.  1.1. 
Tlieophvlact  I  iii.  c.  12.  &c.  Theophanes.  in  Chron.  p.  aitv- 21.1. 
Zonaras;  torn.  ii.  1.  xiv.  p.  72.  Cedrenus,  p.  ;192.  Paul  W  arnefrid,  de 
Gestis  Langobard,  I.  iii.  c.  II,  12,  The  deacon  of  Forum  Julu  appcirs 
to  have  possessed  some  curious  and  authentic  facts. 
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eluded  bttivcen  the  dowager  empress  ami  her  an- 
cient eiiciiiii's;  and  Justinian,  the  son  of  Gcrmanus, 
was  employed  as  the  instrument  of  lier  revenge. 
The  pride  of  the  reigning  house  supported,  with  re- 
luetancc,  the  dominion  of  a  stranger  ;  the  youth  was 
deservedly  popular ;  his  name,  after  the  death  of 
Justin,  had  been  mentioned  by  a  tumultuous  fac- 
tion ;  and  his  own  submi.ssivc  ofl'er  of  his  head, 
with  a  treasure  of  si.xty  thousand  pounds,  might  be 
interpreted  as  an  evidence  of  guilt,  or  at  least  of 
fear.  .lustinian  received  a  free  pardon,  and  the 
command  of  the  eastern  army.  The  Persian  mon- 
arch lied  before  his  arms  ;  and  the  acclamations 
which  accompanied  his  triumph  declared  him  worthy 
of  the  purple.  His  artful  patroness  had  chosen  the 
month  of  the  vintage,  while  the  emperor,  in  a  rural 
solitude,  was  permitted  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  a 
subject.  On  the  first  intelligence  of  her  designs  he 
returned  to  Constantinople,  and  the  conspiracy  was 
suppressed  by  bis  presence  and  firmness.  From  the 
pomp  and  honours  which  she  had  abused,  Sophia 
was  reduced  to  a  modest  allowance :  Tiberius  dis- 
missed her  train,  intercepted  her  correspondence, 
and  committed  to  a  faithful  guard  the  custody  of 
her  person.  But  the  services  of  Justinian  were  not 
considered  by  that  excellent  prince  as  an  aggrava- 
tion of  his  olVences :  after  a  mild  reproof,  his  treason 
and  ingratitude  were  forgiven  ;  and  it  was  commonly 
believed,  that  the  emperor  entertained  some  thoughts 
of  contracting  a  double  alliance  with  the  rival  of  his 
throne.  The  voice  of  an  angel  (such  a  fable  was 
propagated)  might  reveal  to  the  emperor,  that  he 
should  always  triumph  over  his  domestic  foes  ;  but 
Tiberius  derived  a  firmer  assurance  from  the  inno- 
cence and  generosity  of  his  own  mind. 

With  the  odious  name  of  Tiberius, 
he  assumed  the  more  popular  appella- 
tion of  Constantinc,  and  imitated  the  purer  virtues 
of  the  Antonincs.  After  recording  the  vice  or  folly 
of  so  many  Roman  princes,  it  is  pleasing  to  repose, 
for  a  moment,  on  a  character  conspicuous  by  the 
qualities  of  humanity,  justice,  temperance,  and 
fortitude  ;  to  contemplate  a  sovereign  afl'able  in  his 
palace,  pious  in  the  church,  impartial  on  the  seat  of 
judgment,  and  victorious,  at  least  by  his  generals, 
in  the  Persian  war.  The  most  glorious  trophy  of 
his  victory  consisted  in  a  multitude  of  captives, 
whom  Tiberius  entertained,  redeemed,  and  dis- 
missed to  their  native  homes  with  the  charitable 
spirit  of  a  christian  hero.  The  merit  or  misfortunes 
of  his  own  subjects  had  a  dearer  claim  to  his  bene- 
ficence, and  he  measured  his  bounty  not  so  much 
by  their  expectations  as  by  his  own  dignity.  This 
maxim,  however  dangerous  in  a  trustee  of  the 
public  wealth,  was  balanced  by  a  principle  of  hu- 
manity and  justice,  which  taught  him  to  abhor,  as 

f  It  iR  therefore  singular  enougtl  that  r:inl  (1.  iii.  c.  15.)  should  (lis. 
tiii^iiish  iiim  as  the  first  Greek  emperor — primu!)  ex  Graccoriim  (rencre 
in  itnpcriu  conslitutus.  His  immediate  predecessors  had  indeed  been 
bfirn  ill  the  Latin  provinces  of  Europe;  and  a  various  reading,  in 
Gra-corum  imperio,  would  apply  the  expression  to  the  empire  nitlier 
than  the  prince. 

«  Consult,  for  the  character  and  reignof  Maurice,  the  fiflh  and  ^ixth 
Woksof  Engrius,  particularly  I.  vi.  c.  I. ;  the  eight  books  of  his  prolix 


Hi.s  virtues. 


of  the  basest  alloy,  the  gold  that  was  extracted  from 
the  tears  of  the  people.  For  their  relief,  as  often 
as  they  had  sufi'ered  by  natural  or  hostile  calamities, 
he  was  impatient  to  lemit  the  arrears  of  the  past,  or 
the  demands  of  future,  taxes  :  he  sternly  njeiled  the 
servile  oflcrings  of  his  ministers,  which  weic  com- 
pensated by  tenfold  oppression  ;  and  the  wi.se  and 
equitable  laws  of  Tiberius  excited  the  praise  and 
regret  of  succeeding  times.  Constantinople  believed 
that  the  emperor  had  discovered  a  treasure  :  but  his 
genuine  treasure  consisted  in  the  practice  of  libeial 
economy,  and  the  contempt  of  all  vain  and  super- 
fiuous  expense.  The  Romans  of  the  east  would 
have  been  happy,  if  the  best  gift  of  heaven,  a  patriot 
king,  bad  been  confirmed  as  a  proper  and  permanent 
blessing.  But  in  less  than  four  years  after  the  death 
of  Justin,  his  worthy  successor  sunk  into  a  mortal 
disease,  which  left  him  only  suflieient  time  to  restore 
the  diadem,  according  to  the  tenure  by  which  he 
held  it,  to  the  mo.st  deserving  of  his  fellow-citizens. 
He  selected  Maurice  from  the  crowd,  a  judgment 
more  precious  than  the  purple  itself:  the  patriarch 
and  senate  were  summoned  to  the  bed  of  the  dying 
prince  ;  he  bestowed  his  daughter  and  the  empire  ; 
and  his  last  advice  was  solemnly  delivered  by  the 
voice  of  the  quaestor.  Tiberius  expressed  his  hope, 
that  the  virtues  of  his  son  and  successor  would 
erect  the  noblest  mausoleum  to  his  memory.  His 
memory  was  embalmed  by  the  public  allliction  ;  but 
the  most  sincere  giief  evaporates  in  the  tumult  of  a 
new  reign,  and  the  eyes  and  acclamations  of  man- 
kind were  speedily  directed  to  the  rising  sun. 

The  emperor  Maurice  derived  his 
origin  from  ancient  Rome;'  but  his        Maurice. 


immediate  parents  were  settled  at  Ara- 


A.  D.  3S2. 
Au;;.  l.-i.— 

bissus  in  Cappadocia,  and  their  singu-       A.  D.  an. 

.    .  .  Nov.  27. 

lar   felicity    preserved    them  alive  to 

behold  and  partake  the  fortune  of  their  august  son. 
The  youth  of  Maurice  was  spent  in  the  profession 
of  arms  :  Tiberius  promoted  him  to  the  command  of 
a  new  and  favourite  legion  of  twelve  thousand  con- 
federates ;  his  valour  and  conduct  were  signalized 
in  the  Persian  war ;  and  he  returned  to  Constanti- 
nople to  accept,  as  his  just  reward,  the  inheritance 
of  the  empire.  Maurice  ascended  the  throne  at  the 
mature  age  of  forty-three  years  ;  and  he  reigned 
above  twenty  years  over  the  east  and  over  himself ;« 
expelling  from  his  mind  the  wild  democracy  of 
passions,  and  establishing  (according  to  the  quaint 
expression  of  Evagrius)  a  perfect  aristocracy  of 
reason  and  virtue.  Some  suspicion  will  degrade  the 
testimony  of  a  subject,  though  he  protests  that  his 
secret  praise  should  never  reach  the  cars  of  his 
sovereign,''  and  some  failings  seem  to  place  the 
character  of  Maurice  below  the  purer  merit  of  his 
predecessor.      His   cold    and  reserved   demeanour 

and  florid  history  by  Thcophylact  Simoeatta;  Theophanes,  p.  213, &e. 
Zonaras,  tom.  ii.  1.  xiv.  p.  73.     Cedrenus,  p.  394. 

ll  AvTtJKpUTliip  Ol'TWr  -[CVOIMCVOC  TI^V  /UCt  OxKoKpaTCiav  TWV  TToOut^  tH 
Trir  aKcia^  t^cvtlXairJoe  ifffXir'  afii':ottpaTeiai/  ee  fv  TOif  i-ainou  Xoliff- 
fioit  naTa'.nirafi^voi.  Evagrius  comjiosed  his  history  in  the  twelfth 
year  of  .Maurice ;  and  he  had  been  so  wisely  indiscreet,  that  the  erope. 
ror  knew  and  rewarded  his  favourable  opinion,  (1.  vi.  c.  24.) 
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might  be  imputed  to  arrogance  ;  his  justice  was  not 
always  exempt  from  cruelty,  nor  his  clemency  from 
weakness  ;  and  his  rigid  economy  too  often  exposed 
him  to  the  reproach  of  avarice.  But  the  rational 
wishes  of  an  absolute  monarch  must  tend  to  the 
happiness  of  his  people;  Maurice  was  endowed 
with  sense  and  courage  to  promote  that  happiness, 
and  his  administration  was  directed  by  the  prin- 
ciples and  example  of  Tiberius.  The  pusillanimity 
of  the  Greeks  had  introduced  so  complete  a  separa- 
tion between  the  offices  of  king  and  of  general,  that 
a  private  soldier  who  had  deserved  and  obtained 
the  purple,  seldom  or  never  appeared  at  the  head  of 
his  armies.  Yet  the  emperor  Maurice  enjoyed  the 
glory  of  restoring  the  Persian  monarch  to  his 
throne  ;  his  lieutenants  waged  a  doubtful  war 
against  the  Avars  of  tlie  Danube,  and  he  cast  an 
eye  of  pity,  of  ineffectual  pity,  on  the  abject  and 
distressful  state  of  his  Italian  provinces. 

From  Italy  the  emperors  were  inces- 
santly tormented  by  tales  of  misery 
and  demands  of  succour,  which  extorted  the 
humiliating  confession  of  their  own  weakness. 
The  expiring  dignity  of  Rome  was  only  marked  by 
the  freedom  and  energy  of  her  complaints :  "  If  you 
are  incapable,"  she  said,  "  of  delivering  us  from 
the  sword  of  the  Lombards,  save  us  at  least  from 
the  calamity  of  famine."  Tiberius  forgave  the  re- 
proach, and  relieved  the  distress  :  a  supply  of  corn 
was  transported  from  Egypt  to  the  Tiber  ;  and  the 
Roman  people,  invoking  tlie  name,  not  of  Camilius, 
but  of  St.  Peter,  repulsed  the  barbarians  from  their 
walls.  But  the  relief  was  accidental,  the  danger 
was  perpetual  and  pressing :  and  the  clergy  and 
senate,  collecting  the  remains  of  their  ancient  opu- 
lence, a  sum  of  three  thousand  pounds  of  gold, 
despatched  the  patrician  Pamphronius  to  lay  their 
gifts  and  their  complaints  at  the  foot  of  the  Byzan- 
tine throne.  The  attention  of  the  court,  and  the 
forces  of  the  east,  were  diverted  by  the  Persian  war; 
but  the  justice  of  Tiberius  applied  the  subsidy  to 
the  defence  of  the  city ;  and  he  dismissed  the 
patrician  with  his  best  advice,  either  to  bribe  the 
Lombard  chiefs,  or  to  purchase  the  aid  of  the  kings 
of  France.  Notwithstanding  this  weak  invention, 
Italy  was  still  afflicted,  Rome  was  again  besieged, 
and  the  suburb  of  Classe,  only  three  miles  from 
Ravenna,  was  pillaged  and  occupied  by  the  troops 
of  a  simple  duke  of  Spolcto.  Maurice  gave  audi- 
ence to  a  second  deputation  of  priests  and  senators ; 
the  duties  and  the  menaces  of  religion  were  forcibly 
urged  in  the  letters  of  the  Roman  pontiff;  and  his 
nuncio,  the  deacon  Gregory,  was  alike  qualified  to 
solicit  the  powers  either  of  heaven  or  of  the  earth. 
The  emperor  adopted,  with  stronger  effect,  the 
measures  of  his  predecessor;  some  formidable 
chiefs  were  persuaded  to  embrace  the  friendship  of 
the  Romans;  and  one  of  them,  a  mild  and  faithful 
barbarian,  lived  and  died  in  the  service  of  the  cx- 

i  The  Colurana  Rhcgtna,  in  llie  narrowest  part  of  the  Faro  of  Mes. 
sina,   one   hundred   stadia  from  Rlieginm  ilself,  is  frequently  men. 
tioncd  lu  ancient  geography.    Chivcr.  Ital.  Antiq.  torn.  ii.  p.  1295. 
3    E   2 


arch  :  the  passes  of  the  Alps  were  delivered  to  the 
Franks  ;  and  the  pope  encouraged  them  to  violate, 
without  scruple,  their  oaths  and  engagements  to  the 
misbelievers.  Childebert,  the  great-grandson  of 
Cfovis,  was  persuaded  to  invade  Italy  by  the  pay- 
ment of  fifty  thousand  pieces  ;  but  as  he  had 
viewed  with  delight  some  Byzantine  coin  of  the 
weight  of  one  pound  of  gold,  the  king  of  Austrasia 
might  stipulate,  that  the  gift  should  be  rendered 
more  worthy  of  his  acceptance,  by  a  proper  mixture 
of  these  respectable  medals.  The  dukes  of  the 
Lombards  had  provoked  by  frequent  inroads  their 
powerful  neighbours  of  Gaul.  As  soon  as  they 
were  apprehensive  of  a  just  retaliation,  they  re- 
nounced their  feeble  and  disorderly  independence  : 
the  advantages  of  regal  government,  nnion,  secrecy, 
and   vigour,  were   unanimously  con-  ,.,.,. 

°  ,  ^  Autharis,  kiug  of 

fessed  ;  and  Autharis,  the  son  of  the  Lombards, 
Clepho,  had  already  attained  the 
strength  and  reputation  of  a  warrior.  Under  the 
standard  of  their  new  king,  the  conquerors  of  Italy 
withstood  three  successive  invasions,  one  of  which 
was  led  by  Childebert  himself,  the  last  of  the  Alero- 
vingian  race  who  descended  from  the  Alps.  The 
first  expedition  was  defeated  by  the  jealous  animo- 
sity of  the  Franks  and  Alemanni.  In  the  second 
they  were  vanquished  in  a  bloody  battle,  with  more 
loss  and  dishonour  than  they  had  sustained  since 
the  foundation  of  their  monarchy.  Impatient  for 
revenge,  they  returned  a  third  time  with  accumu- 
lated force,  and  Autharis  yielded  to  the  fury  of  the 
torrent.  The  troops  and  treasures  of  the  Lombards 
were  distributed  in  the  walled  towns  between  the 
Alps  and  the  Apennine.  A  nation,  less  sensible  of 
danger,  than  of  fatigue  and  delay,  soon  murmured 
against  the  folly  cf  their  twenty  commanders  ;  and 
the  hot  vapours  of  an  Italian  sun  infected  with  dis- 
ease those  tramontane  bodies  which  had  already 
suffered  the  vicissitudes  of  intemperance  and  famine. 
The  powers  that  were  inadequate  to  the  conquest, 
were  more  than  sufficient  for  the  desolation,  of  the 
country;  nor  could  the  trembling  natives  distin- 
guish between  their  enemies  and  their  deliverers. 
If  tlie  junction  of  the  Merovingian  and  imperial 
forces  had  been  effected  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Milan,  perhaps  they  might  have  subverted  the 
throne  of  the  Lombards  ;  but  the  Franks  expected 
six  days  the  signal  of  a  flaming  village,  and  the 
arms  of  the  Greeks  were  idly  employed  in  the  re- 
duction of  Modena  and  Palma,  which  were  torn 
from  them  after  the  retreat  of  llicir  transalpine 
allies.  The  victorious  Autharis  asserted  his  claim 
to  the  dominion  of  Italy.  At  the  foot  of  the  Rha-- 
tian  Alps,  he  subdued  the  resistance,  and  rifled  the 
hidden  treasures,  of  a  sequestered  island  in  the  lake 
of  Comuni.  At  the  extreme  point  of  Calabria,  he 
touched  with  his  spear  a  column  on  the  sea-shore 
of  Rliegium, '  proclaiming  that  ancient  landmark  to 
stand  the  imuKnable  boundary  of  his  kingdom.'^ 

Lucas  Holsten.  Annolal.  ad  CUivcr.  p.  301.    Wesseling,  Ilinerar.  ]>. 
k  The  Greek  historians  aflford  some  faint  hints  of  U\e  wars  of  lUly. 
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During  a  period  of  two  liiindrrd 
years,  Italy  was  iinoqiially  divided 
bctuecn  tlio  kiiifjdom  of  the  Lombards  and  tiu-  ex- 
archate of  Havenna.  The  olliecs  and  professions, 
wbieh  the  jealousy  of  Constantine  had  separated, 
were  united  by  the  indulgence  of  Justinian  ;  and 
cigliteen  successive  exarchs  were  invested,  in  the 
decline  of  the  empire,  with  the  full  remains  of  civil, 
of  military,  and  even  of  ecclesiastical  power.  Their 
immediate  jurisdiction,  which  was  afterwards  con- 
secrated as  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  extended 
over  the  modern  Romagna,  the  marshes  or  valleys  of 
Ferrara  and  Commachio,'  live  maritime  cities  from 
Rimini  to  Ancona,  and  a  second,  inland  Penta polls, 
between  the  Adriatic  coast  and  the  hills  of  the 
Apcnnine.  Three  subordinate  provinces,  of  Rome, 
of  Venice,  and  of  Naples,  which  were  divided  by 
hostile  lands  from  the  palace  of  Ravenna,  acknow- 
ledged, both  in  peace  and  war,  the  supremacy  of 
the  exarch.  The  duchy  of  Rome  appears  to  have 
included  the  Tuscan,  Sabine,  and  Latian  conquests 
of  the  first  four  hundred  years  of  the  city,  and  the 
limits  may  be  distinctly  traced  along  the  coast,  from 
Civita  Vecchia  to  Terracina,  and  with  the  course  of 
the  Tiber  from  Ameria  andNarni  to  the  portof  Ostia. 
The  numerous  islands  from  (Jrado  to  Chiozza,  com- 
posed the  infant  dominion  of  Venice  ;  but  the  more 
accessible  towns  on  the  continent  were  overthrown 
by  the  Lombards,  who  beheld  with  impotent  fury  a 
new  cai)ital  rising  from  tlie  waves.  The  power  of 
the  dukes  of  Naples  was  circumscribed  by  the  bay 
and  the  adjacent  isles,  by  the  hostile  territory  of 
Capua,  and  by  the  Roman  colony  of  Amalplii,'" 
whose  industrious  citizens,  by  the  invention  of  the 
mariner's  compass,  have  unveiled  tlic  face  of  the 
globe.  The  three  islands  of  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and 
Sicily,  still  adhered  to  the  empire;  and  the  ac(|ui- 
sition  of  the  further  Calabria  removed  the  landmark 
of  Aulharis  from  the  shore  of  Regium  to  the  isth- 
mus of  Consentia.  In  Sardinia,  the  savage  moun- 
taineers preserved  the  liberty  and  religion  of  their 
ancestors ;  but  the  husbandmen  of  Sicily  were 
chained  to  their  rich  and  cultivated  soil.  Rome  was 
oppressed  by  the  iron  sceptre  of  the  exarchs,  and  a 
(Ireck,  perhaps  a  eunuch,  insulted  with  impunity 
the  ruins  of  the  capitol.  But  Naples  .soon  ac(|uirc(l 
the  privilege  of  electing  her  own  dukes  ;"  the  inde- 
pendence of  Amalphi  was  the  fruit  of  eommer(u;  ; 
and  the  voluntary  attachment  of  Venice  was  finally 
ennobled  by  an  equal  alliance  with  the  eastern  em- 
pire. On  the  map  of  Italy,  the  measure  of  the  ex- 
archate occupies  a  very  inadequate  space,  but  it 
included  an  ample  proportion  of  wealth,  industry, 

fMr-n.imlcr,  in  Excerpt.  T.e;;at.  p.  121.  12G.  Theopltylael,  1.  iii.  c.  4.) 
The  U-ithis  are  more  satisfaclory ;  aod  es]ieci.illy  I'aul  Wariicfrid,  (I 
iii.  13 — 34.)  who  had  read  the  more  ancient  histories  of  Serntidns  and 
fJregory  of  Tours.  Raronitis  produces  s*>me  letters  of  the  popes,  kc.  ; 
and  the  times  are  measured  by  tlie  accurate  scale  of  I*a'.;i  and  Muratori. 

i  The  papal  advocates,  /aca;;ni  and  Fontanini,  miyhl  justly  claim  the 
valley  or  morals  of  Commachio  as  a  part  of  the  exarchate.  Itiit  the 
ambition  of  ineludin;;  Modena,  Rcpgio,  Parma,  and  I'laccntia,  has  dark, 
ened  a  {^co;;raphical  (|Uestion  somewhat  doubtful  and  otjseure.  I'.ven 
Muratori,  as  the  servant  of  the  house  of  Pste,  is  not  free  from  partiality 
and  prejudice. 

m  See  Brencmann,  Di.sscrt.  Ima  dc  Republic,  Amalphitari.'i,  p.  I  — 
•12  ail  calrem  Hist.  Pandect.  Florcnt. 

B  firegor.  Slagii.  I.  iii.  episl.  23.  2i-27. 


and  population.  The  most  faithful  and  valuable 
subjects  escaped  from  the  barbarian  yoke  ;  and  the 
banners  of  Pavia  and  Verona,  of  Milan  and  Padua, 
were  displayed  in  their  respective  quarters  by  the 
new  inhabitants  of  Ravenna.  The  remainder  of 
Italy  was  possessed  by  the  Lombards  ;  The  kinjdom  of 
and  from  Pavia,  the  royal  seat,  their  "'^  Lombards. 
kingdom  was  extended  to  (lie  cast,  the  north,  and 
the  west,  as  far  as  the  conlincs  of  the  Avars,  the 
IJavarians,  and  the  Franks  of  .\ustrasia  and  Bur- 
erundy.  In  the  language  of  modern  geography,  it  is 
now  represented  by  the  Terra  Firma  of  the  Vene- 
tian republic,  Tyrol,  the  Milanese,  Piedmont,  the 
coast  of  Genoa,  Mantua,  Parma,  and  Modena,  the 
grand  duchy  of  Tuscany,  and  a  large  portion  of 
the  ecclesiastical  state  from  Perugia  to  the  Adriatic. 
The  dukes,  and  at  length  the  princes,  of  Bcncventum 
survived  the  monarcliy,  and  propagated  the  name 
of  the  Lombards.  From  Capua  to  Tarenlum,  they 
reigned  near  five  hundred  years  over  the  greatest 
part  of  the  present  kingdom  of  Naples." 

In  comparing  the  proportion  of  the 
victorious  and  the  vanquished  people,  manTiers  of  the 
the  change  of  language  will  allord  the  Lombards, 
most  probable  inference.  According  to  this  stand- 
ard it  will  appear  tliat  the  Lombards  of  Italy,  and 
the  Visigoths  of  Spain,  were  less  numerous  than  the 
Franks  or  Burgundians  ;  and  the  conquerors  of 
Gaul  must  yield,  in  their  turn,  to  the  multitude  of 
Saxons  and  Angles  who  almost  eradicated  the 
idioms  of  Britain.  The  modern  Italian  has  been 
insensibly  formed  by  the  mixture  of  nations  ;  the 
awkwardness  of  the  barbarians  in  the  nice  manage- 
ment of  declensions  and  conjugations,  reduced  them 
to  the  use  of  articles  and  auxiliary  verbs;  and 
many  new  ideas  have  been  expressed  by  Teutonic 
appellations.  Yet  the  principal  stock  of  technical 
and  familiar  words  is  found  to  be  of  Latin  deriva- 
tion ;p  and  if  we  were  sufficiently  conversant  with 
the  obsolete,  the  rustic,  and  the  municipal  dialects 
of  ancient  Italy,  we  should  trace  the  origin  of  many 
terms  which  might,  perhaps,  be  rejected  by  the 
classic  purity  of  Rome.  A  numerous  army  consti- 
tutes but  a  small  nation,  and  the  powcis  of  the 
Loinbarils  were  soon  diiniiiished  by  the  retreat  of 
twenty  thousand  Saxons,  who  scorned  a  dependent 
situation,  and  returned,  after  many  bold  and  peril- 
ous adventures,  to  their  native  country .1  The  camp 
of  .Mboin  was  of  formirlable  extent,  but  the  extent 
of  a  camp  would  be  easily  circumscribed  within  the 
limits  of  a  city  ;  and  its  martial  inhabitants  must 
be  thinly  scattered  over  the  face  of  a  large  country. 
When   Alboin   descended   from   the   Alps,  he   in- 

o  I  have  described  the  state  of  Italy  from  the  excellent  Dissertation 
of  IJeretti.  OiamH)ne  (Istoria  Civile,  torn.  i.  p.  374— .187.)  has  followed 
the  learned  Camilln  Pelle;{rini  in  the  geography  of  the  kingdmn  of 
Naples.  After  the  lossof  the  true  Calatjria,  the  vanity  of  the  Greeks 
substituted  that  name  instead  of  the  more  igiudile  a]>pellatioti  of  Brut, 
tium;  and  the  change  appears  to  have  taken  place  before  the  time  of 
Cliai  lema;;ne.   (Figiuard.  p.  7.',.) 

]'  IM.illei.  fVerona  lllUBtrata.  part  i.  p.  310—321.)  and  Muratori, 
(Antichita  Italiane,  torn.  ii.  nis.s«;rta7,ion,  xxxii.  xxxiii.  p.  71— 3ti5.) 
have  asserted  the  native  clauns  of  the  Italian  idiom;  the  former  with 
enthusiasm,  the  latter  with  discretion  ;  both  with  learning;,  ingenuity, 
and  truth. 

q  Paul,  de  Ge«t.  Ijangobard.  1.  iii.  c.  5—7. 
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vested  his  nephew,  the  tirst  duke  of  Friuli,  with 
the  commund  of  the  province  and  the  people :  but 
the  prudent  Gisulf  would  have  declined  the  dan- 
gerous  oflice,   unless    he   had   been   permitted   to 
choose,  among  the  nobles  of  the  Lombards,  a  sulli- 
cicnt  number  of  families '  to  form  a  perpetual  colony 
of  soldiers  and  subjects.     In  the  progress  of  con- 
quest, the  same  option  could  not  be  granted  to  the 
dukes  of  Brescia  or  Bergamo,  of  Pavia  or  Turin,  of 
Spoleto  or  Beneventum;    but  each  of  these,  and 
each  of  their  colleagues,  settled  in  his  appointed 
district  with  a  band  of  followers  who  resorted  to  his 
standard  in  war,  and  his  tribunal  In  peace.     Their 
attachment  was  free  and  honourable  :  resigning  the 
gifts  and  benefits  which  they  had  accepted,  they 
might  emigrate  with  their  families  into  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  another  duke  ;  but  their  absence  from  the 
kingdom  was  punished  with  death,  as  a  crime  of 
military  desertion."     The  posterity  of  the  first  con- 
querors struck  a  deeper  root  into  the  soil,  which  by 
every  motive  of  interest  and  honour  they  were  bound 
to  defend.     A  Lombard  was  born  the  soldier  of  his 
king  and  his  duke  ;  and  the  civil  assemblies  of  the 
nation  displayed  the  banners,  and  assumed  the  ap- 
pellation, of  a  regular  army.     Of  this  army,  the  pay 
and  the  rewards  were  drawn  from  the  conquered 
provinces ;    and   the   distribution,  which  was   not 
effected  till  after  the  death  of  Alboin,  is  disgraced 
by  the  foul  marks  of  injustice  and  rapine.     Many 
of  the  most  wealthy  Italians  were  slain  or  banished  ; 
the  remainder  were  divided  among  the  strangers, 
and  a  tributary   obligation  was   imposed,  (under 
the  name  of  hospitality,)  of  paying  to  the  Lombards 
a  third  part  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth.     Within  less 
than  seventy  years,  this  artificial  system  was  abo- 
lished by  a  more  simple  and  solid  tenure.'     Either 
the  Roman  landlord  was  expelled  by  his  strong  and 
insolent  guest ;  or  the  annual  payment,  a  third  of 
the  produce,  was  exchanged  by  a  more  equitable 
transaction  for  an  adequate  proportion  of  landed 
property.  Under  these  foreign  masters,  the  business 
of  agriculture,  in  the  cultivation  of  corn,  vines,  and 
olives,  was  exercised  with  degenerate  skill  and  in- 
dustry by  the  labour  of  the  slaves  and  natives.  But 

I  Paul.  I.  ii.  c.  9.  He  calls  these  families  or  generations  by  the  Teu. 
tonic  name  of  Fnras,  which  is  likewise  used  in  the  I.onibard  laws.  Tlie 
linnible  deacon  was  not  insensible  of  the  nobility  of  his  own  race.  See 
1.  iv.  r.  49. 

8  Compare  No.  3.  and  177.  of  the  laws  of  Rntharis. 

t  I'anl,  I.  ii.  c.  31,32.  I.  iii  c.  16.  Tlie  laws  of  Rotliaris,  prnmnliiated 
A.  D.  643,  do  not  contain  the  smallest  xesti^e  of  this  payment  of  thirds  ; 
but  they  preserve  many  curious  circumstances  of  the  state  of  Italy  and 
the  manners  of  the  Lombards. 

"  The  studs  of  Dionvsins  of  Syracuse,  and  liis  frequent  victories  in 
the  Olympic  games,  bad  diffused  anions:  the  Greeks  the  fame  of  the 
Venetian  Imrses ;  but  the  breed  was  extinct  in  the  time  of  Slrabo,  (I. 
V.  p.  32^.)  Gisulf  obtained  from  his  uncle  generosarum  erjuarum  src- 
ges.  Paul,  1.  ii.  c.  9.  The  Lombards  afterwards  introduced  caballi 
sylvatici— wild  horses.     I*aul,  I.  iv.  c.  II. 

X  Tunc,  (A.  V.  i96.)  primum,  bubali  in  Italiam  delati  Italia'  populis 
miracula  fuere.  (Paul  Warnefrid,  1.  iv.c.   II.)     The  bnftaloes,  whose 


native  climate  appears  to  be  Africa  and  India,  are  unknown  to  Europe, 
except  in  Italy,  where  they  are  numerous  and  useful.  The  ancients 
were  ignorant  of  these  aniinals.  unless  Aristotle,  (Hist.  Animal.  I.  Ii.  r. 
I.  p.  58.  Paris.  178.1.)  has  described  them  as  the  wild  oxen  of  Arachosia. 
See  Butfon,  Hist.  Naturelle,  torn.  xi.  and  Supplement,  torn.  vi.  Hist. 
Generate  rfes  Vny.ages,  tom.  i.  p.  7.  481.  ii.  195.  iii.  291.  iv.  234,  4lil.  v. 
193.  vi.  491.  viii.  400.  x.  660.  Pennant's  Quadrupedes,  p. 24.  Dictionnaire 
d'Hist.  Naturelle,  par  Valmont  de  Uomare.  tom.  ii.  p.  74.  Vet  I 
must  not  conceal  the  suspicion  that  Paul,  by  a  vulgar  error,  may 
have  applied  the  name  of  bnbadis  to  the  aurochs,  or  wild  bull,  of  an- 
cient Germany, 


the  occupations  of  a  pastoral  life  were  more  pleas- 
ing to, the  idleness  of  the  barbarians.  In  the  rich 
meadows  of  Venetia,  they  restored  and  improved 
the  breed  of  horses,  for  which  that  province  had 
once  been  illustrious  ;"  and  the  Italians  beheld  with 
astonishment  a  foreign  race  of  oxen  or  bufi'aloes.'' 
The  depopulation  of  Lombardy,  and  the  increase  of 
forests,  afforded  an  ample  range  for  the  pleasures  of 
the  chace.r  That  marvellous  art  which  teaches  the 
birds  of  the  air  to  acknowledge  the  voice,  and  exe- 
cute the  commands,  of  their  master,  had  been  un- 
known to  the  ingenuity  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.^ 
Scandinavia  and  Scythia  produce  the  boldest  and 
most  tractable  falcons  ;^  they  were  tamed  and  edu- 
cated by  the  roving  inhabitants,  always  on  horse- 
back and  in  the  field.  This  favourite  amusement 
of  our  ancestors  was  introduced  by  the  barbarians 
into  the  Roman  provinces;  and  the  laws  of  Italy 
esteem  the  sword  and  the  hawk  as  of  equal  dig- 
nity and  importance  in  the  hands  of  a  noble 
Lombard." 

So  rapid  was  the  inQuence  of  climate  p^^^j  ^^^  ^^^ 
and  example,  that  the  Lombards  of  the  ™se- 
fourth  generation  surveyed  with  curiosity  and  af- 
fright the  portraits  of  their  savage  forefathers.' 
Their  heads  were  shaven  behind,  but  the  shaggy 
locks  hung  over  their  eyes  and  mouth,  and  a  long 
beard  represented  the  name  and  character  of  the 
nation.  Their  dress  consisted  of  loose  linen  gar- 
ments, after  the  fashion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  which 
were  decorated,  in  their  opinion,  with  broad  stripes 
of  variegated  colours.  The  legs  and  feet  were 
clothed  in  long  hose,  and  open  sandals  ;  and  even 
in  the  security  of  peace  a  trusty  sword  was  con- 
stantly girt  to  their  side.  Yet  this  strange  apparel, 
and  horrid  aspect,  often  concealed  a  gentle  and  ge- 
nerous disposition  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  rage  of  battle 
had  subsided,  the  captives  and  subjects  were  some- 
times surprised  by  the  humanity  of  the  victor.  The 
vices  of  the  Lombards  were  the  effect  of  passion,  of 
ignorance,  of  intoxication ;  their  virtues  are  the 
more  laudable,  as  they  were  not  affected  by  the  hy- 
pocrisy of  social  manners,  nor  imposed  by  the  rigid 
constraint  of  laws  and  education.     I  should  not  be 

y  Consult  the  twenty-first  Dissertation  of  Muratori. 

z  Their  ignorance  is  proved  by  the  silence  even  of  Ihose  who  pro- 
fessedly treat  of  the  arts  of  hunting  and  the  history  of  animals.  Aris- 
totle, (Hist.  Animal.  I.  ix.  c.  36.  tom.  i.  p.  .'iSii.  and  the  Notes  of  Ills 
last  editor,  M.  Camus,  tom.  ii.  p.  314)  Pliny,  (Hist.  Natur.  I.  x.  c.  10.) 
^lilian,  (lie  Natur.  Animal.  1.  li.  c.  42  )  and  perhaps  Homer,  (Odjss. 
xxii.  302—306.)  describe  with  avtonishineut  atacit  league  and  commuu 
chace  between  the  hawks  and  the  Tliraci^jn  fowlers, 

a  Particularly  the  gerfavit,  or  -ryrraletni,  of  the  size  of  a  small  eagle. 
See  the  animated  description  of  Si.  de  I)u6ron,  Hist.  Naturelle,  lorn, 
xvi.  p.  239,  &c. 

b  Script.  Kernm  Italicarum,  lorn.  i.  part  ii.  p.  129.  This  is  the  six. 
teenth  law  of  the  emperor  Lewis  the  Pious.  His  father  Charlemagne 
had  falconers  in  his  household  as  well  as  huntMnen.  (Memoirs  siir  r.\n- 
rienne  Chevaleire,  par  I\I.  de  Sl  Palaye,  tom.  iii.  p.  175.)  I  ob.s»rve  iii 
the  laws  of  Kotharis  a  more  early  mention  of  the  art  of  hawking,  (No. 
322.)  and  in  Gaul,  in  the  tifth  centurv,  it  is  celebrated  by  Stdonius 
Apollinaris  among  the  talents  of  Avitlis,  (202-207.) 

c  The  epitaph  of  Oroctulf  (Paul.  I.  iii.  c.  19.)  ra.ay  be  applied  to 
many  of  his  conntryineu  ; 

Ternbilis  visu  facies,  scd  corda  beuignus, 
Longaipie  robiisto  pectorc  Karba  fuit. 
The  portraits  of  the  old  Lombards  might  still  be  seen  in  Uie  palace  of 
IMonsa,  twelve  miles  from  .Milan,  which  hail  been  tbuiuU-il  or  reslori-d 
by  Queen  Theudelinda,  (I.  iv.  22,  23.)  See  Mur.atori,  tout.  i.  dissettax. 
xxiii.  p.  300. 
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npprehciisiM'  ol"  deviatinj;  from  my  subject,  if  it 
were  in  my  power  to  delineate  tlic  private  life  of  tlie 
conquerors  of  Italy,  and  I  shall  relate  with  pleasure 
the  adventurous  gallantry  of  Aiitliaris,  which 
breathes  the  true  spirit  of  chivalry  and  romance.'' 
After  the  loss  of  his  promised  bride,  a  Merovingian 
princcs.s,  he  sought  in  marriage  the  daughter  of  the 
kiug  of  Bavaria ;  and  Garibald  accepted  the  alli- 
ance of  the  Italian  monarch.  Impatient  of  the  slow 
progress  of  negoeiation,  the  ardent  lover  escaped 
from  his  palace,  and  visited  the  court  of  Bavaria  in 
the  train  of  his  own  embassy.  At  the  public  audi- 
ence, the  unknown  stranger  advanced  to  the  throne, 
and  informed  Garibald,  that  the  ambassador  was  in- 
deed the  minister  of  state,  but  that  he  alone  was  the 
friend  of  Autharis,  who  had  trusted  him  with  the 
delicate  commission  of  making  a  faithful  report  of 
the  charms  of  his  spouse.  Tlicudelinda  was  sum- 
moned to  undergo  this  important  examination,  and 
after  a  pause  of  silent  rapture,  he  hailed  her  as  the 
queen  of  Italy,  and  humbly  requested,  that  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  nation,  she  would  present 
a  cup  of  wine  to  the  first  of  her  new  subjects.  By 
the  command  of  her  father,  she  obeyed :  Autharis 
received  the  cup  in  his  turn,  and,  in  restoring  it  to 
the  princess,  he  secretly  touclied  her  hand,  and  drew 
his  own  finger  over  his  face  and  lips.  In  the  even- 
ing, Theudelinda  imparted  to  her  nurse  the  indis- 
creet familiarity  of  the  stranger,  and  was  comforted 
by  the  assurance,  that  such  boldness  could  proceed 
only  from  the  king  her  husband,  who,  by  his  beauty 
and  courage,  appeared  worthy  of  her  love.  The 
ambassadors  were  dismissed  :  no  sooner  did  they 
reach  the  confines  of  Italy,  than  Autharis,  raising 
himself  on  his  horse,  darted  his  battle-axe  against  a 
tree  with  incomparable  strength  and  dexterity : 
"  Such,"  said  he  to  the  astonished  Bavarians,  "  such 
are  the  strokes  of  the  king  of  the  Lombards."  On 
the  approach  of  a  French  army,  Garibald  and  his 
daughter  took  refuge  in  the  dominions  of  their  ally  ; 
and  the  marriage  was  consummated  in  tlic  palace 
of  Verona.  At  the  end  of  one  year,  it  w-as  dissolved 
by  the  death  of  Autharis  :  but  the  virtues  of  Theu- 
delinda'' had  endeared  her  to  the  nation,  and  she 
was  permitted  to  bestow,  w ith  her  hand,  the  sceptre 
of  the  Italian  kingdom. 

From  this  fact,  as  well  as  from  si- 
milar events,'  it  is  certain  that  the 
Lombards  possessed  freedom  to  elect  their  sove- 
reign, and  sense  to  decline  the  frequent  use  of  that 
dangerous  privilege.  The  public  revenue  arose 
from  the  produce  of  land,  and  the  profits  of  justice. 
When  the  independent  dukes  agreed  that  Autharis 


A  The  story  of  Autharis  and  Theudelinda  is  related  by  Paul,  1.  iii. 
c.  20,  M  ;  ana  any  fragment  of  Bavarian  antiquity  excites  the  indefa- 
ti(;able  diligence  of  the  Count  de  Buat,  Hist,  des  FeU|)les  de  I'Kurope, 
lotn.  xi.  p,  595—63.^.  tnnn.  xii.  p.  ]  — 5.T 

c  Giaiiiionc  (iKtoria  Civile  de  Napoli,  torn.  i.  p.  263.)  lias  justly  ren- 
sured  tile  impeitinence  of  Boccaccio,  (Gio.  iii.  Novel.  2.)  who,  without 
right,  or  truth,  or  pretence,  has  given  the  pious  (jiieen  Theudelinda  to 
the  arms  of  a  muleteer. 

f  Paul,  I.  iii.  c.  16.  The  first  dissertations  of  Muratori,  and  the  first 
volume  of  Oiauoone's  history,  may  tie  consulted  for  the  state  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy. 

g  The  most  accurate  edition  of  the  laws  of  the  Lombards  is  to  be  found 


Covcromcnt. 


should  ascend  the  throne  of  his  father,  they  en- 
dowed the  regal  ollice  with  a  fair  iiKiiely  of  their 
respective  domains.  The  proudest  nobles  aspired  to 
the  honours  of  servitude  near  the  person  of  their 
prince:  he  rewarded  the  fitlelity  of  his  vassals  by 
the  precarious  gift  of  pensions  and  benefices;  and 
atoned  for  the  injuries  of  war,  by  the  rich  founda- 
tion of  monasteries  and  churches.  In  peace  a  judge, 
a  leader  in  war,  he  never  usurped  the  powers  of  a 
sole  and  ab.solute  legislator.  The  king  of  Italy 
convened  the  national  assemblies  in  the  palace,  or 
more  probably  in  the  fields,  of  Pavia :  his  great 
council  was  composed  of  the  persons  most  eminent 
by  their  birth  anil  dignities  ;  but  the  validity,  as 
well  as  the  execution,  of  their  decrees,  depended  on 
the  approbation  of  the  faithful  people,  i\\e  fortunate 
army  of  the  Lombards.  About  fourscore  years  after 
the  conquest  of  Italy,  their  traditional  customs  were 
transcribed  in  Teutonic  Latin,^  and  ratified  by  the 
consent  of  the  prince  and  people;  some  lj„, 
new  regulations  were  introduced,  more  *■  D.643,&c. 
suitable  to  their  present  condition  ;  the  example  of 
Rotharis  was  imitated  by  the  wisest  of  his  succes- 
sors, and  the  laws  of  the  Lombards  have  been 
esteemed  the  least  imperfect  of  the  barbaric  codes."" 
Secure  by  their  courage  in  the  possession  of  liberty, 
these  rude  and  hasty  legislators  were  incapable  of 
balancing  the  powers  of  the  constitution,  or  of  dis- 
cussing the  nice  theory  of  political  government. 
Such  crimes  as  threatened  the  life  of  the  sovereign, 
or  the  safety  of  the  state,  were  adjudged  wortliy  of 
death  ;  but  their  attention  was  principally  confined 
to  the  defence  of  the  person  and  property  of  the 
subject.  According  to  the  strange  jurisprudence  of 
(he  times,  the  guilt  of  blood  might  be  redeemed  by 
a  fine  ;  yet  the  high  price  of  nine  hundred  pieces  of 
gold  declares  a  just  sense  of  the  value  of  a  simple 
citizen.  Less  atrocious  injuries,  a  wound,  a  frac- 
ture, a  blow,  an  opprobrious  word,  were  measured 
with  scrupulous  and  almost  ridiculous  diligence; 
and  the  prudence  of  the  legislator  encouraged  the 
ignoble  practice  of  bartering  honour  and  revenge  for 
a  pecuniary  compensation.  The  ignorance  of  the 
Lombards,  in  the  state  of  paganism  or  Christianity, 
gave  implicit  credit  to  the  malice  and  mi.scliiefof 
witchcraft;  but  the  judges  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury might  have  been  instructed  and  confounded  by 
the  wisdom  of  Rotharis,  who  derides  the  absurd 
superstition,  and  protects  the  wretched  victims  of 
popular  or  judicial  cruelty.'  The  same  spirit  of  a 
legislator,  superior  to  his  age  and  country,  may  be 
ascribed  to  Luitprand,  who  condemns,  while  he 
tolerates,  the  impious  and  inveterate  abuse  of  duels,'* 


in  the  Scriptores  Rerum  Italicarum,  torn.  i.  part  ii.  p.  I— 181.  coliated 
from  the  most  ancient  MSS.,  and  illustrated  by  the  critical  notes  of 
Muratori. 

h  Montesquieu,  Esprit  des  I.oix,  1.  xxviii.  c.  I.  Les  loix  des  Bour- 
gui^noiiis  sont  assez  judieieuses;  celles  de  Rotharis  et  des  autrcs 
princes  Lombards  le  sont  encore  plus. 

i  See  Lejccs  Kotharis,  No.  379.  p.  47.  Striffa  is  used  as  the  name  of  a 
witch.  It  is  of  the  purest  cLissic  origin  ;  (Horat.  epod.  v.  20.  PetroD. 
c.  1.34.)  and,  from  the  words  of  Petronius,  (qua:  slriges  comedeniot 
nervus  tuos?)  It  may  he  inferred  that  the  prejudice  was  of  Italian  rather 
than  barbaric  extraction. 

k  Quia  incerti  sumus  de  judicio  Dei,  et  multos  audivimus  per  pug. 
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observing:  from  his  own  experience,  that  the  juster 
cause  had  often  been  oppressed  by  successful  vio- 
lence. Whatever  merit  may  be  discovered  in  the 
laws  of  the  Lombards,  they  are  the  genuine  fruit  of 
the  reason  of  the  barbarians,  who  never  admitted 
the  bishops  of  Italy  to  a  scat  in  their  legislative 
councils.  But  the  succession  of  their  kings  is 
marked  with  virtue  and  ability ;  the  troubled  se- 
ries of  their  annals  is  adorned  with  fair  intervals  of 
peace,  order,  and  domestic  happiness  ;  and  the  Ita- 
lians enjoyed  a  milder  and  more  equitable  govern- 
ment, than  any  of  the  other  kingdoms  which  had 
been  founded  on  the  ruins  of  the  western  empire.' 
Amidst  the  arms  of  the  Lombards, 
and  under  the  despotism  of  the  Greeks, 
we  again  inquire  into  the  fate  of  Rome,"^  which  had 
reached,  about  the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  the 
lowest  period  of  her  depression.  By  the  removal 
of  the  seat  of  empire,  and  the  successive  loss  of 
the  provinces,  the  sources  of  public  and  private 
opulence  were  exhausted ;  the  lofty  tree,  under 
whose  shade  the  nations  of  the  earth  had  reposed, 
was  deprived  of  its  leaves  and  branches,  and  the 
sapless  trunk  was  left  to  wither  on  the  ground. 
The  ministers  of  command,  and  the  messengers  of 
victory,  no  longer  met  on  the  Appian  or  Flaminian 
way ;  and  the  hostile  approach  of  the  Lombards 
was  often  felt,  and  continually  feared.  The  inha- 
bitants of  a  potent  and  peaceful  capital,  who  visit 
without  an  anxious  thought  the  garden  of  the  adja- 
cent country,  will  faintly  picture  in  their  fancy  the 
distress  of  the  Romans  ;  they  shut  or  opened  their 
gates  with  a  trembling  hand,  beheld  from  the  w  alls 
the  flames  of  their  houses,  and  heard  the  lamenta- 
tions of  their  brethren,  who  were  coupled  together 
like  dogs,  and  dragged  away  into  distant  slavery 
beyond  the  sea  and  the  mountains.  Such  incessant 
alarms  must  annihilate  the  pleasures  and  interrupt 
the  labours  of  a  rural  life  ;  and  the  Campagna  of 
Rome  was  speedily  reduced  to  the  state  of  a  dreary 
wilderness,  in  which  the  land  is  barren,  the  waters 
are  impure,  and  the  air  is  infectious.  Curiosity 
and  ambition  no  longer  attracted  the  nations  to  the 
capital  of  the  world  :  but  if  chance  or  necessity 
directed  the  steps  of  a  wandering  stranger,  he  con- 
templated with  horror  the  vacancy  and  solitude  of 
the  city,  and  might  be  tempted  to  ask.  Where  is  the 
senate,  and  where  are  the  people .'  In  a  season  of 
excessive  rains,  the  Tiber  swelled  above  its  banks, 
and  rushed  with  irresistible  violence  into  the  val- 
leys of  the  seven  hills.  A  pestilential  disease  arose 
from  the  stagnation  of  the  deluge,  and  so  rapid  was 

nam  sine  Jiist:icaiisri  silani  cati5am  perdere.  Scd  propter  roiisuetiulinem 
feiilem  iiustram  Laii;<ol>ar(toriim  leacni  impiani  vctare  nori  possumus. 
See  P-'-l.  No.  t>j.  ol'tlie  Lawsof  Lnitprand,  prnmuliraled  A.  D.  724. 

*  Head  the  liistory  of  Paul  Warnefrid ;  particularly  I.  in.  r.  16. 
B.aronius  rejecLs  the  prat-se,  which  appears  to  contradict  the  iKVctlivw, 
of  pope  Gregory  the  Great;  but  Muratori  (Aonali  d'ltalia,  torn.  v.  p. 
:2I7.]  |*resuuics  to  jiisituiate  that  the  saint  [oay  have  maguified  the 
faults  of  Ariaus  and  enemies. 

-  m  The  p.as.sages  of  the  homilies  of  Grej^ory,  which  represent  the 
miseratde  state  of  the  city  and  country,  arc  traii'scrilted  in  the  Aiuialsof 
fiaronins,  A.  D.  590.  No.  Iti.  A.  D.  595.  No.  2.  &c.  &c. 

a  The  inundation  and  pla;;uc  were  reported  hy  a  deacon,  whom  his 
bishop.  Gref;ory  of  Tours,  iiad  despatched  to  Rome  for  some  relics. 
The  ingenious  messenger  emhcllished  his  talc  and  the  river  with  a  great 
dragon  and  a  train  of  little  serpents.  (Greg.  Turon.  I,  x.  c.  1.) 


the  contagion,  that  fourscore  persons  expired  in  an 
hour  in  the  midst  of  a  solemn  procession,  which 
implored  the  mercy  of  heaven."  A  society  in  whicli 
marriage  is  encouraged  and  industry  prevails,  soon 
repairs  the  accidental  losses  of  pestilence  and  war ; 
but  as  the  far  greater  part  of  the  Romans  was  con- 
demned to  hopeless  indigence  and  celibacy,  the 
depopulation  was  constant  and  visible,  and  the 
gloomy  enthusiasts  might  expect  the  approaching 
failure  of  the  human  race."  Yet  the  number  of  citi- 
zeus  still  exceeded  the  measure  of  subsistence ;  their 
precarious  food  was  supplied  from  the  harvests  of 
Sicily  or  Egypt ;  and  the  frequent  repetition  of 
famine  betrays  the  inattention  of  the  emperor  to  a 
distant  province.  The  edifices  of  Rome  were  exposed 
to  the  same  ruin  and  decay  ;  the  mouldering  fabrics 
were  easily  overthrown  by  inundations,  tempests, 
and  earthquakes  ;  and  the  monks,  who  had  occu- 
pied the  most  advantageous  stations,  exulted  in  their 
base  tiiumph  over  the  ruins  of  antiquity.P  It  is 
commonly  believed,  that  pope  Gregory  the  first  at- 
tacked the  temples  and  mutilated  the  statues  of  the 
city ;  that,  by  the  command  of  the  barbarian,  the 
Palatine  library  was  reduced  to  ashes,  and  that  the 
history  of  Livy  was  the  peculiar  mark  of  his  absurd 
and  mischievous  fanaticism.  The  writings  of  Gre- 
gory himself  reveal  his  implacable  aversion  to  the 
monuments  of  classic  genius  ;  and  he  points  his 
severest  censure  against  the  profane  learning  of  a 
bishop,  who  taught  the  art  of  grammar,  studied  the 
Latin  poets,  and  pronounced  with  the  same  voice 
the  praises  of  Jupiter  and  those  of  Christ.  But  the 
evidence  of  his  destructive  rage  is  doubtful  and  re- 
cent :  the  temple  of  Peace,  or  the  theatre  of  Mar- 
cellus,  have  been  demolished  by  the  slow  operation 
of  ages,  and  a  formal  proscription  would  have  mul- 
tiplied the  copies  of  Virgil  and  Livy  in  the  coun- 
tries which  were  not  subject  to  the  ecclesiastical 
dictator.'' 

Like  Thebes,  or  Babylon,  or  Car- 
,,  .,  .  _  ■    ■      1  Tl"'  tombs  and 

thage,  the  name  of  Rome  might  have  relics  of  the 
been  erased  from  the  earth,  if  the  city  ^i'"*"'^- 
had  not  been  animated  by  a  vital  principle,  which 
again  restored  her  to  honour  and  dominion.  A  vague 
tradition  was  embraced,  that  two  Jewish  teachers, 
a  tent-maker,  and  a  fisherman,  had  formerly  been 
executed  in  the  circus  of  Nero,  and  at  the  end  of 
five  hundred  years  their  genuine  or  fictions  relics 
were  adored  as  the  Palladium  of  christian  Rome. 
The  pilgrims  of  the  east  and  .west  resorted  to  the 
holy  threshold  ;  but  the  shrines  of  the  apostles  were 
guarded  by  miracles  and   invisible  terrors  ;  and  it 

o  Gregory  of  Rome  {llialog.  1.  ii.  c.  15.)  relates  a  memorable  predic- 
tion of  St.  Benedict.  R<ima  a  Gentilibus  non  exterminabitur  sed  tem- 
pestatibus,  cortiscis  turbinibus  ac  terra*  motu  in  .semetipsa  marcescet. 
Such  a  prophecy  melts  into  true  history,  and  becomes  the  evidence  of 
the  fact  after  which  it  was  invented. 

p  Quia  in  uno  sc  ore  cum  Jovis  laudihns,  Christi  laudes  non  capiunt, 
et  quam  grave  nefandumque  sit  cpiscopis  canere  quod  ncc  laico  rcli. 
gioso  convcoiat,  ipse  considcra.  (I.  ix.  ep.  4.)  The  writioirs  of  Gregory 
himself  attest  his  innocence  of  any  classic  taste  or  literature. 

q  Ravic,  (Pictioiinaire  Critique,  torn.  ii.  p.  ,V'8.  .')!):'.;  in  a  very  good 
article  of  Gregoire  I.  has  quoted,  lor  ttie  buildings  and  statues  Plalina 
in  Gregorio  I.,  for  the  Palatine  l.ilirary.  .lobn  of  Salishurv,  (de  Nugi* 
Curialium,  I.  ii.  c.  2ti;)  and  for  Livy.  Xnloninus  of  Florence:  the  old- 
est of  the  three  lived  in  the  twell'lh  ccuturv. 
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was  not  willioul  liar  tliat  the  pious  catliolic  :ip- 
proadiiil  the  oliject  of  his  worship.  It  was  fatal  to 
touch,  it  was  dangerous  to  behold,  the  bodies  of  the 
saints  ;  and  those  who  from  the  purest  motives  pre- 
sumed to  disturb  the  repose  of  the  sanctuary,  were 
all'rigliledby  visions,  or  punished  with  sudden  death. 
The  unreasonable  request  of  an  empress,  who  wished 
to  deprive  the  Romans  of  their  sacred  treasure,  the 
head  of  St.  Paul,  was  rejected  with  the  deepest  ab- 
horrence ;  and  the  pope  asserted,  most  probably 
with  truth,  that  a  linen  which  had  been  sanctilied 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  body,  or  the  tilings  of 
his  chain,  whieli  it  was  sometimes  easy  and  some- 
times impossible  to  obtain,  possessed  an  equal 
degree  of  miraculous  virtue.'  But  the  power  as 
well  as  virtue  of  the  apostles  resided  with  living 
energy  in  the  breasts  of  their  successors ;  and  the 
chair  of  St.  Peter  was  filled  under  the  reign  of 
Maurice  by  the  first  and  greatest  of  the  name  of 
Gregorv.'    His  grandfather  Felix  had 

Birlli  iml  pro.        ,.",;,  "  ,  ^,       ,  •    , 

fession  of  Gre.  bimsclf  bccu  popc,  and  as  the  bishops 
gory  iheltomaD.  ^^.^^.^  ^i^eady  bound  by  the  law  of  celi- 
bacy, his  consecration  must  have  been  preceded  by 
the  death  of  his  wife.  The  parents  of  Gregory, 
Sylvia  and  Gordian,  were  the  noblest  of  the  senate, 
and  the  most  pious  of  the  church  of  Rome  ;  his  fe- 
male relations  were  numbere<l  among  the  saints  and 
virgins  ;  and  his  own  figure  with  those  of  his  father 
and  mother  were  represented  near  three  hundred 
years  in  a  family  portrait,'  which  he  offered  to  the 
monastery  of  St.  Andrew.  The  design  and  colour- 
ing of  this  picture  afford  an  honourable  testimony, 
that  the  art  of  painting  was  cultivated  by  the  Italians 
of  the  sixth  century;  but  the  most  abject  ideas 
must  be  entertained  of  their  taste  and  learning,  since 
the  epistles  of  Gregory,  his  sermons,  and  his  dia- 
logues, are  the  work  of  a  man  who  was  second  in 
erudition  to  none  of  his  contemporaries:"  his  birth 
and  abilities  had  raised  him  to  the  otlice  of  pra>fect 
of  the  city,  and  he  enjoyed  the  merit  of  renouncing 
the  pomp  and  vanities  of  this  world.  His  ample 
patrimony  was  dedicated  to  the  foundation  of  seven 
monasteries,"  one  in  Kome,^  and  six  in  Sicily  ;  and 
it  was  the  wish  of  Gregory  that  he  might  be  un- 
known in  this  life,  and  glorious  only  in  the  next. 
Yet  his  devotion,  and  it  might  be  sincere,  pursued 
the  path  which  would  have  been  chosen  by  a  crafty 
and  andiitious  statesman.     The  talents  of  Gregory, 

r  Gregor.  I.  iii.cpist.  24.  indict.  12,  &:c.  From  the  epistles  of  Grejjory, 
and  the  eighth  volume  of  tiic  AnnaL-i  of  IJaronins,  the  pious  reader  may 
colleet  Uie  iiarticles  of  holy  iron  wliieh  were  inserted  in  keys  or  crosses 
of  Kold.  and  distributed  in  Britain.  Gaul,  Spain,  Africa,  Constantinople, 
and  L-vpt.  Tlie  pontifical  smith  who  handled  the  tile  must  have  nn. 
derstooi  the  miracles  which  it  was  in  his  own  power  to  operate  or  with, 
hold;  a  circumstance  which  abates  the  superstition  of  Gregory  at  the 
expense  of  his  veracity. 

■  Besides  the  Epistl««  of  Grep^ory  himself  which  are  methodized  by 
Unpin,  (Bihliothet)ue  Eccles.  tom.  v.  p.  103— 12G)  we  have  three  lives 
of  llie  pone  ;  the  two  first  written  in  the  ei^rhth  and  ninth  centuries,  (de 
Triplicl  vita  St.  Gre*;.  Preface  to  the  sixth  volume  of  the  BcnedietitH' 
edition,)  by  the  deacons  f'aul  (p.  1  —  18.)  and  ..'oho,  (p.  19— IH8.)  and 
containiu'^  much  ori^'inal,  thou;^li  doubtful,  evidence;  the  thirrl,  a  Ion;; 
and  laboured  compilation  by  the  Benedictine  editors,  (p,  IJIO  — .1I>5.) 
The  Annals  of  Baronius  are  a  copious  but  partial  history.  Ills  papal 
prejudices  are  tempered  by  the  good  sense  of  Fleury,  (Hist,  Eccles, 
lorn,  viii.)  and  his  chronology  has  been  rectified  by  the  criticism  of 
Pagi  and  Muratori. 

I  John  the  deacon  has  described  them  like  an  eye-witness;  (1.  iv.  c. 
B.1,  84.)  and  his  description  is  illustrated  by  Anpelo  Rocca,  a  Uoinan 
>titir|uary,  (St,  Greg,  Opera,  tom,  iv,  p.  312—3260  "'">  observes,  that 


and  the  splendour  which  accompanied  his  retreat, 
rendered  him  dear  and  useful  to  the  (lunch  ;  and 
implicit  obedience  has  been  always  inculcated  as 
the  lirst  duty  of  a  monk.  As  soon  as  he  had  received 
the  character  of  deacon,  Gregory  was  sent  to  reside 
at  the  Byzantine  court,  the  nuncio  or  minister  of 
the  apostolic  see  ;  and  he  boldly  assumed,  in  the 
name  of  St.  Peter,  a  tone  of  independent  dignity, 
which  would  have  been  criminal  and  dangerous  in 
the  most  industrious  layman  of  the  empire.  He  re- 
turned to  Rome  with  a  just  increase  of  reputation, 
and  after  a  short  exercise  of  the  monastic  virtues, 
he  was  dragged  from  the  cloister  to  the  papal  throne, 
by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  clergy,  the  senate, 
and  the  people.  He  alone  resisted,  or  seemed  to 
resist,  his  own  elevation;  and  his  humble  petition, 
that  Maurice  would  be  pleased  to  reject  the  choice 
of  the  Romans,  could  only  serve  to  exalt  his  charac- 
ter in  the  eyes  of  the  emperor  and  the  publit^  When 
the  fatalmandate  was  (jronounced,  Gregory  solicited 
the  aid  of  some  friendly  merchants  to  convey  him 
in  a  basket  beyond  the  gates  of  Rome,  and  modestly 
concealed  himself  some  days  among  the  woods  and 
mountains,  till  his  retreat  was  discovered,  as  it  is 
said,  by  a  celestial  light. 

The  pontificate  of  Gregory  the  (heat,    p„,|,ifieate  of 
which  lasted  thirteen  years  six  months   Gregory  tlie 

Great,  or  I-irst, 

and  ten  days,  is  one  of  the  most  edi-      A,  D.  ago, 
lying   periods    of  the   history  of  the      a.  d,  om. 
church.      His   virtues    and   even   his      March  12. 
faults,  asingular  mixture  of  simplicity  and  cunning, 
of  pride  and  humility,  of  sense  and  superstition, 
were  happily  suited  to  his  station  and  to  the  tem- 
per of  the  times.     In    his  rival,    the  patriarch   of 
Constantinople,    he   condemned   the    antichristian 
title  of  universal  bishop,  which  the  successor  of  St, 
Peter  was  too  haughty  to  concede,  and  too  feeble  to 
assume;  and  the  ecclesia.stieal  juris-     Hisspiritual 
diction  of    Gregory  was   confined    to         "'"ice, 
the  triple  character  of  bi,shop  of  Rome,  primate  of 
Italy,  and  apostle  of  the  west.     He  IVc(|iieMlly  as- 
cended the  pulpit,  and  kindled,  by  his  rude,  though 
pathetic,  elo<iuenec,  the  congenial  passions  of  liis 
audience:    the    language   of  the  Jewish   prophets 
was  interpreted  and  applied,  and  the  minds  of  the 
people,  depressed  by  their  present  calamities,  were 
directed   to  the   hopes   and   fears   of  the  invisible 
world.      His   precepts  and    example   defined   the 

some  Mosaics  of  the  popes  of  the  eighth  century  are  slill  preserved  in 
the  old  churches  of  Rome,  (p,  321 — 323,)  The  same  walls  which  repre- 
sented (ircgory's  family  are  now  decorated  with  the  martyrdom  of  St, 
Aiulrew,  the  noble  contest  of  Dominichino  and  Guido, 

u  Discipliuis  vero  liberalibus,  hoc  est  ^rammatic:^  rhetorieii,  dialec. 
ttca,  i(a  a  puero  est  institutu.s,  ilt  quamvis  eo  tempore  tlorerent  adiuic 
Roma-  stndia  literarum,  tamen  nulli  in  urbe  ipsa  secundus  putaretur. 
l*au]    Diaciin.  in  Vit.  S.  Gregor.  c,  2. 

«  The  Benedictines  (Vit,  Greg,  I,  i,  p,  205—208,)  labour  to  reduce 
the  mona-^teties  of  Gregory  within  the  rule  of  their  own  order;  but  as 
the  (picstion  is  confessed  to  be  doubtful,  it  is  clear  that  these  powerful 
monks  are  in  the  Trong,  See  liuller's  l.i\es  of  the  Saints,  vol.  iii,  p, 
14,*);  a  work  'f  merit ;  the  sense  anil  learning  belong  to  the  author — 
his  prejudices  are  those  of  his  profession, 

y  Monasterium  Gregorianum  in  ejusdem  Beati  Gregorii  a'dibusad 
clivuui  Scauri  prope  ecclesiam  S,  S,  Johanniset  Pauli  in  honorem  St. 
Andrea-,  (.lohn,  in  Vit,  Greg.  I.  i.  c.  (».  Greg,  1.  vii,  epist,  13.)  This 
lious4-  and  monastery  were  situate  on  the  side  of  the  Cu-lian  hill  which 
fronts  the  Palatine;  they  are  now  occupied  by  the  Camuldoli;  San 
Gregorio  triumplis,  and  SI,  Andrew  has  retired  to  a  small  chapel, 
Nardirii,  Roma  Antica,  1.  iii,  c,  6,  p,  100,  Descrizziouedi  Koma,  toin, 
I,  p,  -142—446, 
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model  of  tlie  Roman  liturgy  ;'  the  distribution  of 
tlie  parishes,  the  calendar  of  festivals,  the  order  of 
processions,  the  service  of  the  priests  and  deacons, 
the  variety  and  chan£;e  of  sacerdotal  garments. 
Till  the  last  days  of  his  life,  he  officiated  in  the  canon 
of  the  mass,  which  continued  above  three  hours  ; 
the  Gregorian  chant  •  has  preserved  the  vocal  and 
instrumental  music  of  the  theatre,  and  the  rough 
voices  of  the  barbarians  attempted  to  imitate  the 
melody  of  the  Roman  school.''  Experience  had 
shown  him  the  efficacy  of  these  solemn  and  pompous 
rites,  to  soothe  the  distress,  to  confirm  the  faith,  to 
mitigate  the  fferceness,  and  to  dispel  the  dark  en- 
thusiasm, of  the  vulgar,  and  he  readily  forgave  their 
tendency  to  promote  the  reign  of  priesthood  and 
superstition.  The  bishops  of  Italy  and  the  ad- 
jacent islands  acknowledged  the  Roman  pontiff' 
as  their  special  metropolitan.  Even  the  existence, 
the  union,  or  the  translation  of  episcopal  seats,  was 
decided  by  his  absolute  discretion  :  and  his  suc- 
cessful inroads  into  the  provinces  of  Greece,  of 
Spain,  and  of  Gaul,  might  countenance  the  more 
lofty  pretensions  of  succeeding  popes.  He  inter- 
posed to  prevent  the  abuses  of  popular  elections  ; 
his  jealous  care  maintained  the  purity  of  faith  and 
discipline,  and  the  apostolic  shepherd  assiduously 
watched  over  the  faith  and  discipline  of  the  subor- 
dinate pastors.  Under  his  reign,  the  Arians  of 
Italy  and  Spain  were  reconciled  to  the  catholic 
church,  and  the  conquest  of  Britain  reflects  less 
glory  on  the  name  of  Caesar,  than  on  that  of  Gregorj' 
the  first.  Instead  of  six  legions,  forty  monks 
were  embarked  for  that  distant  island,  and  the  pon- 
tiff lamented  the  austere  duties  which  forbade  him 
to  partake  the  perils  of  their  spiritual  warfare.  In 
less  than  two  years  he  could  announce  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  Alexandria,  that  tliey  had  baptized  the 
king  of  Kent  with  ten  thousand  of  his  Anglo-Sax- 
ons, and  that  the  Roman  missionaries,  like  those  of 
the  primitive  church,  were  armed  only  w  ith  spiritual 
and  supernatural  powers.  The  credulity  or  the 
prudence  of  Gregory  was  always  disposed  to  con- 
firm the  truths  of  religion  by  the  evidence  of  ghosts, 
miracles,  and  resurrections  ;'^  and  posterity  has  paid 
to  his  memory  the  same  tribute,  which  he  freely 
granted  to  the  virtue  of  his  own  or  the  preceding 
generation.  The  celestial  honours  have  been 
liberally  bestowed  by  the  authority  of  the  popes,  but 
Gregory  is  the  last  of  their  own  order  whom  they 
have  presumed  to  in.scribe  in  the  calendar  of  saints. 

«  The  Lord's  pr.iycr  consists  of  half  .1  dozen  lines;  the  Sacranienti- 
rius  and  Antiidnniariiis  of  Gre;jory  fill  880  folio  panes;  torn.  iii.  I*,  i, 
p.  1—880.)  vet  these  only  constitute  a  part  of  the  (irdo  Jtommnis 
which  Mahillon  has  illustrated  and  Fleury  has  abndiied.  (Hist.  Eccles 
torn.  viii.  p.  l.TO— 153.) 

ft  I  learn  from  the  Abhe  Dnhos,  (Reflexions  snr  h  Poesie  et  la  Pcin- 
ture.  toni.  iii.  )t.  174,  17.i.)  that  the  simplicity  of  the  Anibrosian  ch;tnt 
was  confined  lo  four  jnorfcv,  while  the  more  perfect  harmony  of  the 
tJreKorian  comprised  the  eijiht  modes  or  fifteen  chords  of  the  ancient 
music,  lie  observes  (p.  .132.)  that  the  connoisseurs  admire  tile  preface 
and  many  p.-Ls,«a^es  of  the  Grefforian  otlice. 

b  Jolni  the  deacon  (in  Vit.  (ireg;.  1.  ii.  c.  7.)  exprc.«cs  the  early  con- 
tempt of  the  Italians  fur  tramoulane  sin;jinj;.  Alpini  scilicet  corpora 
voeum  suarum  tonitruis  allisone  perstrepentia,  susceptiv  modnlalinnis 
dulcedinem  proprie  noii  resultant :  quia  hibuli  Rutturis  harbara  feritas 
dnin  intlexionihus  et  repercussionibus  mitcm  nitilnr  edere  canlilenam, 
natural)  quodam  fra^ore  quasi  plaiisira  per  gradiis  confuse  sonantia 
rigidas  voces  jactat,"&c.     In   the  lime  oJ"  Chatlcmai^iie,  the   Franks, 


his  estates, 


Tlicir  temporal  power  insensibly  and  temporal 
arose  from  the  calamities  of  the  times  :  B"^<'i"""=o'i 
and  the  Roman  bishops,  who  have  deluged  Europe 
and  Asia  with  blood,  were  compelled  to  reign  as 
the  ministers  of  charity  and  peace.  I.  The  church 
of  Rome,  as  it  has  been  formerly  observed,  was  en- 
dowed with  ample  possessions  in  Italy,  Sicily,  and 
the  more  distant  provinces  ;  and  her  agents,  who 
were  commonly  subdeacons,  had  acquired  a  civil, 
and  even  criminal,  jurisdiction  over  their  tenants 
and  husbandmen.  The  successor  of 
St.  Peter  administered  his  patrimony 
w  ith  the  temper  of  a  vigilant  and  moderate  land- 
lord ;'!  and  the  epistles  of  Gregory  are  filled  with 
salutary  instructions  to  abstain  from  doubtful  or 
vexatious  law-suits ;  to  preserve  the  integrity  of 
weights  and  measures ;  to  grant  every  reasonable 
delay,  and  to  reduce  the  capitation  of  the  slaves  of 
the  glebe,  w  ho  purchased  the  right  of  marriage  by 
the  payment  of  an  arbitrary  fine."  The  rent  or  the 
produce  of  these  estates  was  transported  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber,  at  the  risk  and  expense  of  the 
pope  ;  in  the  use  of  wealth  he  acted  like  a  faithful 
steward  of  the  church  and  the  poor,  and  liberally- 
applied  to  their  wants  the  inexhaustible  resources 
of  abstinence  and  order.  The  voluminous  account 
of  his  receipts  and  disbursements  was  kept  above 
three  hundred  years  in  the  Lateran,  as  the  model  of 
christian  economy.  On  the  four  great  festivals,  he 
divided  their  quarterly  allowance  to  the  clergy,  to 
his  domestics,  to  the  monasteries,  the  churches,  the 
places  of  burial,  the  alms-houses,  and  the  hospitals 
of  Rome,  and  the  rest  of  the  diocese. 
On  the  hrst  day  of  every  month,  he 
distributed  to  the  poor,  according  to  the  season, 
their  stated  portion  of  corn,  wine,  cheese,  vegetables, 
oil,  fish,  fresh  provisions,  clothes,  and  money  ;  and 
his  treasures  were  continually  summoned  to  satisfy, 
in  his  name,  the  extraordinary  demands  of  indi- 
gence and  merit.  The  instant  distress  of  the  sick 
and  helpless,  of  strangers  and  pilgrims,  was  relieved 
by  the  bounty  of  each  day,  and  of  every  hour  ;  nor 
would  tlie  pontiff  indulge  himself  in  a  frugal  repa.st, 
till  he  liad  sent  the  dishes  from  his  own  table  to 
some  objects  deserving  of  his  compassion.  The 
misery  of  the  times  had  reduced  the  nobles  and 
matrons  of  Rome  to  accept,  without  a  blush,  the 
benevolence  of  the  church:  three  thousand  virgins 
received  their  food  and  raiment  from  the  hand  of 
their  benefactor ;  and  many  bisho|)S  of  Italy  escaped 

thou^n  witli  some  rehlctance,  admitted  the  justice  of  the  repr*>ach. 
51nratori,  Disiiert.  xxv. 

c  A  French  critic  (Hetrus  Gass;invillu.s,  Opera,  tom.  ii.  p.  lOj— 112.) 
has  vindicated  the  right  of  Gregory  to  the  entire  nonsense  of  the  Dia- 
logues. Dn|)ii)  (tom.  v.  p.  1.18.)  does  not  think  that  any  one  will  vouch 
fur  Uie  (ruth  of  alt  these  miracles:  1  sliuuld  like  to  know  liow  many  of 
them  he  believed  himself. 

a  IJ.ironins  is  uiuvilling  to  exp.itiate  on  the  care  of  the  )iatrimonic.s 
lest  he  should  betray  that  they  consisted  not  of  kingdoms  hut  farms. 
The  French  writers,  the  Bene'dictine  editors,  (lorn,  i v.  1.  iii.  p.  27'2,4ic  ) 
and  Fleury,  (lorn.  viii.  p.  'JJt,  6lc.)  ar«  not  afraid  of  entering  into  llu^so 
linmble  tl'loiigh  useful  details;  and  the  huinaiiity  of  Fleury  dwells  on 
the  ,si>cial  virtues  of  Gregory. 

e  I  much  suspect  that  this  |>ecuniary  fine  on  the  marriages  of  villains 
produced  the  famous,  and  often  labiilons,  right  rfc  ctiissnije,  de  mar 
quftte,  &c.  With  the  consent  of  her  husband,  3  hands,ime"bride  might 
commute  the  p.-iyment  in  the  arms  of  a  young  landlonl,  and  the  nmtiul 
favour  might  .itlord  a  precc<lcnt  of  loc.ii  rather  than  legal  tyranny. 


and  alms. 
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from  tlic  barbarians  to  tlic  Iiospitablu  Ibrcsliolil  of 
tlie  Vatican.  Grofcory  nii^'ht  justly  be  styled  the 
father  of  his  country;  and  such  was  the  extreme 
sensibility  of  his  conscience,  that,  for  the  death  of  a 
begftar  who  had  perislied  in  the  streets,  he  inter- 
dicted himself  during  several  days  from  the  exer- 
cise of  sacerdotal  functions.  IL  The  misfortunes 
of  Rome  involved  the  apostolical  pastor  in  the 
business  of  peace  and  war  ;  an<l  it  might  be  doubt- 
ful to  himself,  whether  piety  or  ambition  prompted 
liim  to  supply  the  place  of  bis  absent  sovercigti. 
Gregory  awakened  the  emperor  from  a  long  slum- 
ber, exposed  the  guilt  or  incapacity  of  the  exarch 
and  his  inferior  ministers,  complained  that  the 
veterans  were  withdrawn  from  Rome  for  the  de- 
fence of  Spoleto,  encouraged  the  Italians  to  guard 
their  cities  and  altars;  and  condescended,  in  the 
crisis  of  danger,  to  name  the  tribunes,  and  to  direct 
the  operations  of  the  provincial  troops.  But  the 
martial  spirit  of  tlic  pope  was  cheeked  by  the  scru- 
ples of  humanity  and  religion  :  the  imposition  of 
tribute,  though  it  was  employed  in  the  Italian  war, 
be  freely  condemned  as  odious  and  oppressive ; 
whilst  he  protected,  against  the  imperial  edicts,  the 
pious  cowardice  of  the  soldiers  who  deserted  a  mili- 
tary for  a  monastic  life.  If  we  may  credit  his  own 
declarations,  it  would  have  been  easy  for  Gregory 
to  exterminate  tlie  Lombards  by  their  domestic 
factions,  without  leaving  a  king,  a  duke,  or  a  count, 
to  save  that  unfortunate  nation  from  the  vengeance 
of  their  foes.  As  a  christian  bishop,  he  preferred 
the  salutary  olTices  of  peace  ;  his  mediation  appeased 
the  tumult  of  arms  ;  but  he  was  too  conscious  of 
the  arts  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  passions  of  the 
Lombards,  to  engage  his  sacred  promise  for  the  ob- 
servance of  the  truce.  Disappointed  in  the  hope  of 
a  general  and  lasting  treaty,  be  presumed  to  save 
his  country  without  the  consent  of  the  emperor  or 
Thesaviourof  the  cxarch.  The  sword  of  the  enemy 
Rome.  ^^g  suspended  over  Rome  ;  it  was 
averted  by  the  mild  eloquence  and  seasonable  gifts 
of  the  pontilf,  who  eoiumanded  the  respect  of  here- 
tics and  barbarians.  The  merits  of  Gregory  were 
treated  by  the  Byzantine  court  with  rc))roaeh  and 
insult ;  but  in  the  attachment  of  a  grateful  people, 
he  found  the  purest  reward  of  a  citizen,  and  the 
best  right  of  a  sovereign.' 
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Revolutions  of  Persia  after  the  tleui/i  of  Chosroes  or 
Nushirvan. — His  son  IJormouz,  a  tyrunt,  is  de- 
posed.—  Usurpation  of  Jiahram. — Flii/ht  ahd  re- 
storation of  Chosroes  II. — His  gratitude  to  the 
Romans. — The  ehuyan  of  the  Avars. — Revolt  of 

1  The  temporal  rei^n  of  Gregory  I.  is  ably  exposed  by  Sijjonius  in 
the  first  book,  de  Rej^oo  Italia!.     Sec  his  works,  torn.  ii.  p.  4'!— 75. 

a  Missis  qui  .  .  .  reposcereut  .  .  .  veteres  Persarnm  ae  M.ic,.'(!oniim 
tcrmiiios,  feijiii  iiiva<uruin  possess  Cyro  ct  post  Alexaiidro,  per  vaiii- 
Wiiicriliam  ae  minus  jaeiebat.  Taeit.  Aniial.  vi.  31.  Surh  was  tlie 
laii;4.ia(:c  of  the  ArsacUes :  I  have  repeatedly  marked  the  lofty  claims 
of  \\\t  pa9sanian». 


the  army  against  Ulauriee. — His  death. — Tyranni/ 
if  I'hocas. —  Elcralion  of  Heraelius. — 77ie  Persian 
war. — Chosroes  subdues  Syria,  lu/i/pl,  and  Asia 
minor. — Siege  of  Constantinople  by  the  Persians 
and  Avars. — Persian  expeditions. —  Victories  and 
triumph  of  Heraelius. 

Till-  (■ontliet  of  Rome  and  Persia  was  contestofRomo 
prolonged  from  the  death  of  Crassus  to  """l  fersia. 
the  reign  of  Heraelius.  .\n  experience  of  seven 
hundred  years  might  (-onvinee  the  rival  nations  of 
the  impossibility  of  maintaining  their  conquests 
beyond  the  fatal  limits  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates. 
Vet  the  emulation  of  Trajan  and  Julian  was 
awakened  by  the  trophies  of  Alexander,  and  the 
sovereigns  of  Persia  indulged  the  ambitious  hope  of 
restoring  the  empire  of  Cyrus."  Such  extraordinary 
efl'orts  of  power  and  courage  will  always  command 
the  attention  of  posterity  ;  but  the  events  by  which 
the  fate  of  nations  is  not  materially  changed,  leave 
a  faint  impression  on  the  page  of  liislory,  and  the 
patience  of  the  reader  would  be  exhausted  by  the 
repetition  of  the  same  hostilities,  undertaken  with- 
out cause,  prosecuted  without  glory,  and  terminated 
without  elVcct.  The  arts  of  negocialion,  unknown 
to  the  simple  greatness  of  the  senate  and  the  Cicsars, 
were  assiduously  cullivated  by  the  Byzantine 
princes  ;  and  the  memorials  of  their  perpetual  em- 
bassies" repeat,  with  the  same  uniform  prolixity, 
the  language  of  falsehood  and  declamation,  the 
insolence  of  the  barbarians,  and  the  servile  temper 
of  the  tributary  Greeks.  Lamenting  the  barren 
superfluity  of  materials,  I  have  studied  to  compress 
the  narrative  of  these  uninteresting  transactions: 
but  the  just  Nushirvan  is  still  applauded  as  the 
model  of  oriental  kings,  and  the  ambition  of  his 
grandson  Chosroes  prepared  the  revolution  of  the 
east,  which  was  speedily  accomplished  by  the 
arms  and  the  religion  of  the  successors  of  Ma- 
homet. 

In  the  useless  altercations,  that  pre-  conquest  of 
cede  and  justify  the  quarrelsof  princes,  ]|(u"||'|'|!,.''J[ 
the  Greeks  and  the  barbarians  accused  A.  D.  570,  &r. 
each  other  of  violating  the  peace  which  bad  been 
concluded  between  the  two  empires  about  four 
years  before  the  death  of  Justinian.  The  sovereign 
of  Persia  and  India  aspired  to  reduce  under  his 
obedience  the  province  of  Yemen  or  Arabia'^  Felix; 
the  distant  land  of  myrrh  and  frankincense,  which 
had  escaped,  rather  than  oppo.scd,  the  conquerors 
of  the  cast.  After  the  di^feat  of  Abrahah  under  the 
walls  of  Mecca,  the  discord  of  bis  sons  and  brothers 
gave  an  easy  entrance  to  the  Persians :  they  cluiscd 
the  strangers  of  Abyssinia  beyond  the  Red  sea  ;  and 
a  native  prince  of  the  ancient  Homerites  was  re- 
stored to  the  throne  as  the  vassal  or  viceroy  of  the 

h  Sen  the  embassies  of  Menander,  extracled  and  preserved  in  the 
teiilii  reiitiiry  hy  the  order  of  Constantine  Porphyroffenitus. 

c  The  ;;eiieral  independence  of  the  Arabs,  wliicli  cannot  be  admitted 
«'i1hout  many  limitations,  is  blindly  asserted  in  a  separate  dissertation 
of  the  authors  of  the  Universal  !list<try,  vol.  XX.  p.  10(> — 2-'J0.  A  per- 
petual miracle  is  sup|)osed  to  have  (;uarded  the  prophecy  in  fivoiir  of 
Ilie  posterity  of  Ishmael ;  and  these  learned  bigots  are  not  afraid  to 
risk  the  truth  of  Christianity  on  this  frail  and  slippery  foundation. 
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great  Nushirvan.''  But  the  nephew  of  Justinian 
declared  his  resolution  to  avenge  the  injuries  of 
his  christian  ally  the  prince  of  Abyssinia,  as  they 
suggested  a  decent  pretence  to  discontinue  the 
annual  trihtte,  which  was  poorly  disguised  by  the 
name  of  pension.  The  churches  of  Persarmenia 
were  oppressed  by  the  intolerant  spirit  of  the  Magi ; 
they  secretly  invoked  the  protector  of  the  christians, 
and  after  the  pious  murder  of  their  satraps,  the 
rebels  were  avowed  and  supported  as  the  brethren 
and  subjects  of  the  Roman  emperor.  The  com- 
plaints of  Nushirvan  were  disregarded  by  the 
Byzantine  court;  Justin  yielded  to  the  importuni- 
ties of  the  Turks,  who  ofl'ered  au  alliance  against 
the  common  enemy  ;  and  the  Persian  monarchy 
was  threatened  at  the  same  instant  by  the  united 
forces  of  Europe,  of  .-Ethiopia,  and  of  Scythia.  At 
the  age  of  fourscore  the  sovereign  of  the  east  would 
perhaps  have  chosen  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  his 
glory  and  greatness ;  but  as  soon  as  war  became 

inevitable,  he  took  the  field  with  the 
His  last  war  with  .  ,  .,        . 

the  Romans,      alacrity  ot  youth,  whilst  the  aggressor 

A.  V.  572,  &c.  irembled  in  the  palace  of  Constantino- 
ple. Nushirvan,  or  Chosroes,  conducted  in  person 
the  siege  of  Dara  ;  and  although  that  important 
fortress  had  been  left  destitute  of  troops  and  maga- 
zines, the  valour  of  the  inhabitants  resisted  above 
five  months  the  archers,  the  elephants,  and  the 
military  engines  of  the  great  king.  In  the  mean- 
while his  general  Adarman  advanced  from  Babylon, 
traversed  the  desert,  passed  the  Euphrates,  insulted 
the  suburbs  of  Antioch,  reduced  to  ashes  the  city  of 
Apamea.  and  laid  the  spoils  of  Syria  at  the  feet  of 
his  master,  whose  perseverance  in  the  midst  of 
winter  at  length  subverted  the  bulwark  of  the  east. 
But  these  losses,  which  astonished  the  provinces 
and  the  court,  produced  a  salutary  effect  in  the 
repentance  and  abdication  of  the  emperor  Justin  : 
a  new  spirit  arose  in  the  Byzantine  councils  ;  and  a 
truce  of  three  years  was  obtained  by  the  prudence 
of  Tiberius.  That  seasonable  interval  was  employed 
in  the  preparations  of  war;  and  the  voice  of  rumour 
proclaimed  to  the  world,  that  from  the  distant 
countries  of  the  Alps  and  the  Rhine,  from  Scythia, 
Ma?sia,  Pannonia,  Illyricum,  and  Isauria,  the 
strength  of  the  imperial  cavalry  was  reinforced  with 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  soldiers.  Yet  the 
king  of  Persia,  without  fear,  or  without  faith, 
resolved  to  prevent  the  attack  of  the  enemy  :  again 
passed  the  Euphrates,  and  dismissing  the  ambassa- 
dors of  Tiberius,  arrogantly  commanded  them  to 
await  his  arrival  at  Ci-esarca,  the  metropolis  of  the 
Cappadocian  provinces.  The  two  armies  encoun- 
tered each   other   in  the  battle  of  Melitene :    the 

A  D'Herbelot,  Ribliolh.  Orient,  p.  477.  Pocock,  Specimen  Hist. 
Ar.^bum,  p.  fi4,  G.3.  Fiitlier  Pagi  (Critica,  ton),  ii.  p.  646.)  has  proved 
that,  after  ten  years'  peace,  the  Persian  war,  which  contiiuied  twenty 
years,  was  renewed  A.  D.  .'i7l.  IMahoinet  was  born  A.  D.  56:),  in  the 
year  of  theelcpliant,  or  the  defeat  nf  Abrahah  ;  (Ga^nier,  Viede  Maho- 
met, torn.  i.  p.  89,  DO.  98.)  and  this  account  allows  two  years  for  the 
conqnest  of  Yemen. 

e  He  had  vantjoished  the  Albanians,  who  brought  into  the  field 
12,000  horse  and  60,000  foot;  but  he  dreaded  tlie  mnllilude  of  venom- 
ous reptiles,  whose  existence  may  aflrait  of  some  doubt,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  neighbouring  Amazons.  Plutarch,  in  Pompcio,  torn,  ii,  p. 
1165,  1166.       °  =  .  1       .  p 


barbarians,  who  darkened  the  air  with  a  cloud  of 
arrows,  prolonged  their  line,  and  extended  their 
wings  across  the  plain  ;  while  the  Romans,  in  deep 
and  solid  bodies,  expected  to  prevail  in  closer 
action,  by  the  weight  of  their  swords  and  lances. 
A  Scythian  chief,  who  commanded  their  right  wing, 
suddenly  turned  the  flank  of  the  enemy,  attacked 
their  rear-guard  in  the  presence  of  Chosroes,  pene- 
trated to  the  midst  of  the  camp,  pillaged  the  royal 
tent,  profaned  the  eternal  fire,  loaded  a  train  of 
camels  with  the  spoils  of  Asia,  cut  his  way  through 
the  Persian  host,  and  returned  with  songs  of  victory 
to  his  friends,  who  had  consumed  the  day  in  single 
combats,  or  ineffectual  skirmishes.  The  darkness 
of  the  night,  and  the  separation  of  the  Romans, 
afforded  the  Persian  monarch  an  opportunity  of 
revenge  ;  and  one  of  their  camps  was  swept  away 
by  a  rapid  and  impetuous  assault.  But  the  review 
of  his  loss,  and  the  consciousness  of  his  danger, 
determined  Chosroes  to  a  speedy  retreat :  he  burnt, 
in  his  passage,  the  vacant  town  of  Melitene  ;  and, 
without  consulting  the  safety  of  his  troops,  boldly 
swam  the  Euphrates  on  the  back  of  an  elephant. 
-\fter  this  unsuccessful  campaign,  the  want  of 
magazines,  and  perhaps  some  inroad  of  the  Turks, 
obliged  him  to  disband  or  divide  his  forces :  the 
Romans  were  left  masters  of  the  field,  and  their 
general,  Justinian,  advancing  to  the  relief  of  the 
Persarmenian  rebels,  erected  his  standard  on  the 
banks  of  the  Araxes.  The  great  Pompey  had 
formerly  halted  within  three  days'  march  of  the 
Caspian -.e  that  inland  sea  was  explored,  for  the  first 
time,  by  a  hostile  fleet,'  and  seventy  thousand 
captives  were  transplanted  from  Hyrcania  to  the 
isle  of  Cyprus.  On  the  return  of  spring,  Justinian 
descended  into  the  fertile  plains  of  Assyria,  the 
flames  of  war  approached  the  residence  of  Nushir- 
van, the  indignant  monarch  sunk  into  u,^  j^,,^ 
the  grave,  and  his  last  edict  restrained  *•  ^  *'*• 
his  successors  from  exposing  their  person  in  a  battle 
against  the  Romans.  Yet  the  memory  of  this 
transient  affront  was  lost  in  the  glories  of  a  long 
reign  ;  and  his  formidable  enemies,  after  indulging 
their  dream  of  conquest,  again  solicited  a  short 
respite  from  the  calamities  of  w  ar.s 

The  throne  of  Chosroes  Nushirvan  Tyranny  and 
was  filled  by  Hormouz,  or  Hormisdas,  ' [««  of'-s  sod 
the  eldest  or  the  most  favoured  of  his  A.  D.  579-590. 
sons.  With  the  king^doms  of  Persia  and  India,  he 
inherited  the  reputation  and  example  of  his  father, 
the  service,  in  every  rank,  of  his  wise  and  valiant 
oHicers,  and  a  jjeneral  system  of  administration,  har- 
monized by  time  and  political  wisdiim  to  promote 
the  liappiness  of  the  prince  and  people.     But  the 

(  In  the  history  of  the  world  I  can  only  perceive  two  naries  on  the 
Caspian:  1.  Of  the  Macedonians,  when  Patrocles  the  adminil  of  the 
Ivin<:s  of  Syria,  Selenciis  and  AiUiocluis,  doseendi^d  most  probably  the 
river  Oxiis  from  the  confines  of  India,  (ritn.  Hisl.  Natur.  vi.  21!)  2. 
Of  the  Uussians,  when  Pclcr  the  first  conducted  a  tieel  and  army  from 
the  neifihbourhiiod  of  Moscow  to  the  coast  nf  Pei>ia.  (BelPs  Travels, 
vol.  ii.  p.  325— .t32.)  He  justly  observes,  that  such  martial  pomp  had 
never  been  di.spl.iyed  on  theVoVa. 

p  Fnr  tlie5«;  Persian  \v.irs  and  treaties,  see  Menandcr,  in  Excerpt. 
Leijat.  p.  113—125.  Theopliaiic.s  Ity^aut.  apud  Photium,  cod.  Ixiv, 
p.  77.  80,  81.  Evacrins,  1.  v.  c.  7—15.  Theophylact,  1.  iii.  c.  9— ItK 
Agathia;:,  1.  iv.  p.  MO. 
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royal  youth  enjoyed  a  still  more  valuable  liles.siiiff, 
the  I'riemlsliip  ol'  a  sag:e  who  had  presided  over  his 
edueatidii,  and  «ho  always  preferred  the  honour  to 
the  interest  of  his  pupil,  his  interest  to  his  inclina- 
tion. In  a  dispute  with  the  Greek  and  Indian  phi- 
losophers, IJuzurg''  had  once  maintained,  that  the 
most  grievous  misfortune  of  life  is  old  age  without 
the  remembrance  of  virtue  ;  and  our  candour  will 
presume  that  the  same  principle  compelled  him, 
during  three  years,  to  direct  the  couni^ils  of  the 
Persian  empire.  His  zeal  was  rewarded  by  the 
gratitude  and  docility  of  Ilormouz,  who  acknow- 
ledged himself  more  indebted  to  his  preceptor  than 
to  his  parent:  but  when  age  and  labour  had  im- 
paired the  strength,  and  perhaps  the  faculties,  of 
this  prudent  counsellor,  be  retired  from  court,  and 
abandoned  the  youthful  monarch  to  his  own  pas- 
sions and  those  of  his  favourites.  IJy  the  fatal 
vicissitude  of  human  affairs,  tlic  same  scenes  were 
renewed  at  Ctesiphoii,  which  had  been  exhibited  in 
Rome  after  the  death  of  Marcus  Antoninus.  The 
ministers  of  (lattery  and  corruption,  who  had  been 
banished  by  the  father,  were  recalled  and  cherished 
by  the  son  ;  the  disgrace  and  exile  of  the  friends  of 
Nushirvan  established  their  tyranny;  and  virtue 
was  driven  by  degrees  from  the  mind  of  Ilormouz, 
from  his  palace,  and  from  the  government  of  the 
state.  The  faithful  agents,  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the 
king,  infornu'd  him  of  the  progress  of  disorder,  that 
the  provincial  governors  (lew  to  their  prey  with  the 
fiereeuess  of  lions  and  eagles,  and  that  their  rapine 
and  injustice  would  teach  the  most  loyal  of  his  sub- 
jects to  abhor  the  name  and  authority  of  their  sove- 
reign. Tlie  sincerity  of  this  advice  was  punished 
with  death,  the  murmurs  of  the  cities  were  despised, 
their  tumults  were  quelled  by  military  execution  ; 
the  intermediate  powers  between  the  throne  and  the 
people  v\ere  abolished  ;  and  the  childish  vanity  of 
Hormouz,  who  afl'ected  the  daily  use  of  the  tiara, 
was  fond  of  declaring,  that  he  alone  would  be  the 
judge  as  well  as  the  master  of  his  kingdom.  In 
every  word,  and  in  every  action,  the  son  of  Nushir- 
van degenerated  from  the  virtues  of  his  father.  His 
avarice  defrauded  the  troops;  his  jealous  caprice 
degraded  the  satraps  :  the  palace,  the  tribunals,  the 
waters  of  the  Tigris,  were  stained  with  the  blood  of 
the  innocent,  and  the  tyrant  exulted  in  the  sufler- 
ings  and  execution  of  thirteen  thousand  victims. 
As  the  excuse  of  his  cruelty,  he  sometimes  conde- 
scended to  observe,  that  the  fears  of  the  Persians 
would  be  productive  of  hatred,  and  that  their  haired 


li  lUt/ur{;  Milkir  may  be  considered,  in  his  churacler  .iiul  station,  as 
tile  Seitcra  of  ttic  east ;  butliis  virtnes,  and  perhaps  liis  fanlts,  are  less 
known  tlian  those  of  tlie  Roman,  wlio  appears  to  liavc  lieeri  ninth  nntre 
loqnaeious.  The  Persian  sa^e  was  tlie  person  who  imported  from  India 
the  yatne  of  chess  and  the  fables  of  Pilpay.  Such  has  been  the  fame  of 
tiis  wisdom  and  virtues,  that  the  christians  claim  him  as  a  believer  in 
the^'ospel ;  and  the  Mahometans  revere  Biizur^jas  a  prcm<ature  IMussul- 
inaii.     D'llerliclot,  Itihiiotheque  Orientale,  p.  2IK. 

I  See  the  imitation  of  Scipio  in  Theophylact,  1.  i.  c.  14. ;  the  imai;e  of 
Christ,  1.  ii.  c.  .3.  Hereafter  I  shall  speak  more  amply  of  the  christian 
imaiiet—l  had  almost  said  iduh.  This,  if  I  am  not  niistaisen,  is  the 
oldest  uxci()uiT(>iii7ur  of  divine  manufacture;  but  in  the  next  thousand 
years,  many  others  issued  from  the  same  workshop. 

V  Kajfa",  or  Kei,  is  mentioned  in  the  apocryphal  bonk  of  Tobit  as 
already  nourishing,  700  years  before  Christ,  under  the  Assyrian  empire, 
t'ndcr  the  foreign  uamcs  of  £uropu$  and  Arsacia,  this  city,  000  stadia 


must  terminate  in  rebellion  ;  but  he  forgot  that  his 
own  gtiilt  and  folly  had  inspired  the  sentiments 
which  he  deplored,  and  prepared  the  event  which 
be  so  justly  apprehended.  JCxasperatcd  by  long 
and  hopeless  oppression,  the  provinces  of  Babylon, 
Susa,  and  Carmania  erected  the  standard  of  revolt; 
and  the  princes  of  Arabia,  India,  and  Seythia,  re- 
fused the  customary  tribute  to  the  unworthy  succes- 
sor of  Nushirvan.  The  arms  of  the  Komaiis,  in 
slow  sieges  and  frequent  inroads,  alllictcd  the 
frontiers  of  Mesopotamia  and  Assyria  ;  one  of  their 
generals  professed  himself  the  disciple  of  Scipio, 
and  the  soldiers  were  animated  by  a  miraculous 
image  of  Christ,  whose  mild  aspect  should  never 
have  been  displayed  in  the  front  of  battle.'  At  the 
same  time,  the  eastern  provinces  of  Persia  were  in- 
vaded by  the  great  khan,  who  passed  the  Oxus  at 
the  head  of  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  Turks. 
The  imprudent  Hormouz  accepted  their  perfidious 
and  formidable  aid  ;  the  cities  of  Khoiasan  or  JJae- 
triana  were  commanded  to  open  their  gates;  the 
march  of  the  barbarians  towards  the  mountains  of 
Ilyrcania  revealed  the  correspondence  of  the  Turk- 
ish and  Roman  arms  ;  and  their  union  must  have 
subverted  the  throne  of  the  bouse  of  Sas^an. 

Persia  had  been  lost  by  a  king ;  it  „    .  .      ,  „  . 

.  \       Exploits  of  B;ih- 

was  saved  by  a  hero.     After  his  revolt,         ram, 

Varanes  or  IJahram  is  stigmatized  by         

the  son  of  Ilormouz  as  an  ungrateful  slave :  the 
proud  and  ambiguous  reproach  of  despotism,  since 
he  was  truly  descended  from  the  ancient  princes  of 
Rei,''  one  of  the  seven  families  whose  splendid  as 
well  as  substantial  prerogatives  exalted  them  above 
the  heads  of  the  Persian  nobility.'  At  the  siege  of 
Dara,  the  valour  of  Babram  was  signalized  under 
the  eyes  of  Nushirvan,  and  both  the  father  and  son 
successively  piomoted  him  to  the  coiumaiul  of  armies, 
the  government  of  Media,  and  the  superintendenct- 
of  the  palace.  The  popular  prediction  which  mark 
ed  him  as  the  deliverer  of  Persia  might  be  inspired  i 
by  his  past  victories  and  extraordinary  ligure  :  the 
epithet  (wiubiii  is  expressive  of  the  quality  of  ihi/ 
wonil ;  he  had  the  strength  and  stature  of  a  giant, 
and  his  savage  countenance  was  fancifully  com- 
pared to  that  of  a  wild  cat.  While  the  nation 
trembled,  while  Hormouz  disguised  his  terror  by 
the  name  of  suspicion,  and  his  servants  concealed 
their  disloyalty  under  the  mask  of  fear,  Bahrain 
alone  displayed  his  undaunted  courage  and  appa- 
rent fidelity  :  and  as  soon  as  he  found  that  no  more 
than    twelve  thousand  soldiers  would   follow  him 


to  the  south  of  the  Caspian  gates,  was  successively  embellished  by  the 
i\laredonians  and  Parthians.  {Strabo,  1.  xi.  p.  7P6.)  Its  grandeur  and 
popiilmisness  in  the  ninth  ciMttury  isexa;j;^erated  beyond  the  boniidsof 
credibility;  but  llei  has  been  since  ruined  by  wars  and  the  iiiiwhnle. 
someness  of  the  air,  Chardin,  Voyage  en  Perse,  torn.  i.  p.  27!),  28!'. 
D'Herbelot,  Biblioth.  Oriental,  p.  714. 

1  Tbeophylaet,  I.  iii.  c.  18.  The  story  of  the  seven  l*ersians  is  told 
in  the  third'book  of  Herodotus;  and  their  noble  descendants  are  often 
mentioned,  especially  in  the  fragments  of  Ctesias.  ^'et  the  independ- 
ence of  Otaues  (Ileroilot.  I.  iii.  e.  83,  84  )  is  hostile  to  the  spirit  of 
desfiotism,  and  it  may  not  seem  probable  that  the  .seven  families  could 
survive  the  revolutionsof  eleven  hundred  years.  They  might  however 
be  represented  by  the  seven  ministers;  {Brisson.de  Regno  Persicn,  I.  i. 
p.  l£Kl.)  and  some  l^ersian  nobles,  like  the  kings  of  Poiitiis  {Polyb.  1. 
v.  p.  540,)and  Cappadocia.  (Diodor.  Sicul.  I.  xxxi.  torn.  ii.  p.  517.) 
inif^ht  claim  their  descent  from  the  bold  eonipanions  of  Uaiius. 
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a;;ainst  the  enemy,  lie  prudently  declared,  that  to 
this  fatal  number  heaven  liad  reserved  the  honours 
of  the  triumph.  The  steep  and  narrow  descent  of 
the  Pule  Rudbar"  or  Hyrcanian  rock,  is  the  only 
pass  through  which  an  army  can  penetrate  info  tlie 
territory  of  Rei  and  the  plains  of  Media.  From  the 
commanding  heights,  a  band  of  resolute  men  might 
overwhelm  with  stones  and  darts  the  myriads  of  the 
Turkish  host :  their  emperor  and  his  son  were  trans- 
pierced with  arrows  ;  and  the  fugitives  were  left, 
without  counsel  or  provisions,  to  the  revenge  of  an 
injured  people.  The  patriotism  of  the  Persian  gene- 
ral was  stimulated  by  his  affection  for  the  city  of  his 
forefathers ;  in  the  hour  of  victory  every  peasant 
became  a  soldier,  and  every  soldier  a  hero  ;  and 
their  ardour  was  kindled  by  the  gorgeous  spec- 
tacle of  beds,  and  thrones,  and  tables  of  massy 
gold,  the  spoils  of  Asia,  and  the  luxury  of  the  hos- 
tile camp.  A  prince  of  a  less  malignant  temper 
could  not  easily  have  forgiven  his  benefactor,  and 
the  secret  hatred  of  Hormouz  was  envenomed  by  a 
malicious  report,  that  Bahram  had  privately  retained 
the  most  precious  fruits  of  his  Turkish  victory.  But 
the  approach  of  a  Roman  army  on  the  side  of  the 
Araxes  compelled  the  implacable  tyrant  to  smile 
and  to  applaud  ;  and  the  toils  of  Bahram  were  re- 
warded with  the  permission  of  encountering  a  new 
enemy,  by  their  skill  and  discipline  more  formidable 
than  a  Scythian  multitude.  Elated  by  his  recent 
success,  he  despatched  a  herald  with  a  bold  de- 
fiance to  the  camp  of  the  Romans,  requesting  them 
to  fix  a  day  of  battle,  and  to  choose  whether  they 
would  pass  the  river  themselves,  or  allow  a  free 
passage  to  the  arms  of  the  great  king.  The  lieute- 
nant of  the  emperor  Maurice  preferred  the  safer 
alternative,  and  this  local  circumstance,  which 
would  have  enhanced  the  victory  of  the  Persians, 
rendered  their  defeat  more  bloody  and  their  escape 
more  difficult.  But  the  loss  of  his  subjects,  and  the 
<langer  of  his  kingdom,  were  overbalanced  in  the 
mind  of  Hormouz  by  the  disgrace  of  his  personal 
enemy  ;  and  no  sooner  Iiad  Bahram  collected  and 
reviewed  his  forces,  than  he  received  from  a  royal 
messenger  the  insulting  gift  of  a  distaff,  a  spinning- 
wheel,  and  a  complete  suit  of  female  apparel. 
Obedient  to  the  will  of  his  sovereign,  he  showed 
himself  to  the  soldiers  in  this  unworthy  disguise  : 
they  resented  his  ignominy  and  their  own  ;  a  shout 
of  rebellion  ran  through  the  ranks,  and  the  general 
accepted  their  oaths  of  fidelity  and  vows  of  revenge. 
A  second  messenger,  who  had  been 
commanded  to  bring  the  rebel  in 
chains,  was  trampled  under  the  feet  of  an  elephant, 
and  manifestos  were  diligently  circulated,  exhortin"- 
the  Persians  to  assert  their  freedom  against  an 
odious  and  contemptible  tyrant.  The  defection  was 
rapid  and  universal :  his  loyal  slaves  were  sacrificed 
to  the  public  fury  ;  the  troops  deserted  to  the  stand- 


m  See  an  .ircuralc  description  of  this  mniinlain  by  Oliarius  (Voya-e 
en  Perse,  p.  <I97,  [m. )  wlu.  asninl.il  it  with  mucli  ilitKculty  anU  daiiEcr 
"1  Ins  reliirri  from  Is;i.ili.iii  to  the  Cispiaii  sci. 


His  rebellion. 


ard  of  Bahram ;  and   the  provinces  again  saluted 
the  deUverer  of  his  country. 

As  the  passes  were  faithfully  guard-    „  .    , 

*  Hormouz  is  de- 

ed, Hormouz  could  only  compute  the    posed   aud  im- 

nuniber  of  his  enemies  by  the  tcsti-  ■'"*"'"  • 
mony  of  a  guilty  conscience,  and  the  daily  defec- 
tion of  those  who,  in  the  hour  of  his  distress, 
avenged  their  wrongs,  or  forgot  their  obligations. 
He  proudly  displayed  the  ensigns  of  royalty  ;  but 
the  city  and  palace  of  Modain  had  already  escaped 
from  the  hand  of  the  tyrant.  Among  the  victims 
of  his  cruelty,  Bindoes,  a  Sassauian  prince,  had 
been  cast  into  a  dungeon  :  his  fetters  were  broken 
by  the  zeal  and  courage  of  a  brother  ;  and  he  stood 
before  the  king  at  the  head  of  those  trusty  guards, 
who  had  been  chosen  as  the  ministers  of  his  con- 
finement, and  perhaps  of  his  death.  Alarmed  by 
the  hasty  intrusion  and  bold  reproaches  of  the 
captive,  Hormouz  looked  round,  but  in  vain,  for 
advice  or  assistance  ;  discovered  that  his  strength 
consisted  in  the  obedience  of  others,  and  patiently 
yielded  to  the  single  arm  of  Bindoes,  who  dragged 
him  from  the  throne  to  the  same  dungeon  in  which 
he  himself  had  been  so  lately  confined.  At  the 
first  tumult,  Chosroes,  the  eldest  of  the  sons  of 
Hormouz,  escaped  from  the  city ;  he  was  per- 
suaded to  return  by  the  pressing  and  friendly  in- 
vitation of  Bindoes,  who  promised  to  seat  him  on 
his  father's  throne,  and  who  expected  to  reign 
under  the  name  of  an  inexperienced  youth.  In 
the  just  assurance,  that  his  accomplices  could 
neither  forgive  nor  hope  to  be  forgiven,  and  that 
every  Persian  might  be  trusted  as  the  judge  and 
enemy  of  the  tyrant,  he  instituted  a  public  trial 
without  a  precedent  and  without  a  copy  in  the 
annals  of  the  east.  The  son  of  Nushirvan,  who 
had  requested  to  plead  in  his  own  defence,  was 
introduced  as  a  criminal  into  the  full  assembly  of 
the  nobles  and  satraps."  He  was  heard  with  decent 
attention  as  long  as  he  expatiated  on  the  advan- 
tages of  order  and  obedience,  the  danger  of  inno- 
vation, and  the  inevitable  discord  of  those  who  had 
encouraged  each  other  to  trample  on  their  lawful 
and  hereditary  sovereign.  By  a  pathetic  appeal  to 
their  humanity,  he  extorted  that  pity  which  is 
seldom  refused  to  the  fallen  fortunes  of  a  king  ;  and 
while  they  beheld  the  abject  posture  and  squalid 
appearance  of  the  prisoner,  his  tears,  his  chains, 
and  the  marks  of  ignominious  .stripes,  it  was  im- 
possible to  forget  how  recently  they  had  adored  the 
divine  splendour  of  his  diadem  and  purple.  But 
an  angry  murmur  arose  in  the  assembly  as  soon  as 
he  presumed  to  vindicate  his  conduct,  and  to  ap- 
plaud the  victories  of  his  reign.  He  defined  the 
duties  of  a  king,  and  the  Persian  nobles  listened 
with  a  smile  of  contempt;  they  were  fired  with  in- 
dignation when  ho  dated  to  vilify  the  character  of 
Chosroes  ;  and  by  the  indiscreet  offer  of  resigning 


n  The  orient.i1s  suppose  tlt.-it  Rahram  convened  this  a-sscmbly  ann 
proclaimed  Chosroes ;  but  Theonhylnet  is,  in  this  instance,  inorc  div 
luiet  arul  i-redilde. 
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the  sceptre  to  the  second  of  his  sons,  he  subscribed 
his  own  condemnation,  and  sacrilieed  the  life  of  his 
innocent   favourite.     The   mangled  bodies  of  the 
boy  and   his  mother  were  exposed  lo  the  people  ; 
the  eves   of   Hormouz  were   pierced    with    a    hot 
needle;    and    the   punishment   of   the  father  was 
succeeded    by    the   coronation    of    liis    eldest  son. 
Elevation  of  liis    Chosroes   had    ascended    tlic    throne 
son  Chosrois.     without  guilt,  and  his  piety  strove  to 
alleviate   the   misery   of  the    abdicated   monarch  ; 
from  the  dungeon  he  removed  Hormouz  to  an  apart- 
ment of  the   palace,  supplied  with  liberality  the 
consolations  of  sensual  enjoyment,  and   patiently 
endured  the  furious  sallies  of  his   resentment  and 
despair.     lie   miffht  despise   the   resentment  of  a 
blind    and    unpopular   tyrant,    but   the   tiara   was 
trembling  on   his  head,  till   lio  could  subvert  the 
power,  or  acquire  the  friendship,  of  the  great  Bah- 
ram,  who  sternly  denied  the  justice  of  a  revolution, 
in  which  himself  and  his  soldiers,  the  true  repre- 
sentatives of   Persia,  had    never  been   consulted. 
The  offer  of  a  general  amnesty,  and  of  the  second 
rank  in  his  kingdom,  was  answered  by  an  epistle 
from  Bahram,  friend  of  the  gods,  eonciueror  of  men, 
and  enemy  of  tyrants,  the  satrap  of  satraps,  gene- 
ral of  the  Persian  armies,  and  a  prince  adorned 
with  the  title  of  eleven  virtues."     He  commands 
Chosroes,  the  son  of  Hormouz,  to  shun  the  example 
and  fate  of  his  father,  to  confine  the  traitors  who 
had  been   released  from  their  chains,  to  deposit  in 
some  holy  place  the  diadem  which  he  had  usurped, 
and  to  accept    from    his    gracious   benefactor   the 
pardon  of  his  faults  and  the  government  of  a  pro- 
vince.    The  rebel   might  not   be   proud,  and  the 
king  most  assuredly  was  not  humble  ;  but  the  one 
was  conscious  of  his  strength,  the  other  was  sensi- 
ble of  his  »  eakness  ;  and  even  the  modest  language 
of  his  reply  still  left  room  for  treaty  and  reconcilia- 
tion.    Chosroes  led  into  the  field  the  slaves  of  the 
palaoe  and   the  populace  of  the  capital  :    they  be- 
lield  with   terror  the   banners  of  a  veteran  army  ; 
they  were  encompassed  and  surprised  by  the  evo- 
lutions of  the  general  ;    and  the  satraps  who  had 
deposed  Hormouz,  received  the  punishment  of  their 
revolt,  or  expiated  their  first  treason  by  a  second 
and  more  criminal  act  of  disloyalty.     The   life  and 
liberty  of  Chosroes  were  saved,  liut  he  was  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  imploring  aid  or  refuge  in  some 
foreign  land  ;  and  the  implacable  Bindoes,  anxious 
to  secure  an  unquestionable  title,  hastily  returned 
to  the  palace,  and  ended,   with  a  bow-string,  the 
Death  of  Hor-   Wretched    existence    of    the    son    of 
A.Ti9o.       Nushirvan.p 


o  S<!c  llle  words  of  Thcophylact,  1.  iv.  c.  7.  Dapa/i  tptXot  rott  fftoir, 

ap\iau  Aiitafifwc,  &c.  In  his  answer,  Ciiosroes  styles  himself  Tt;  i^vuti 
X^fitt^ofxcvot  OftnaTa  ....  6  Towt  Afftui'ac  (the  genii)  ntffOoi'iitvot. 
This  is  gennine  oriental  liombast. 

p  Tlieopliylart  (I.  iv.  c.  7.)  imputes  the  death  of  Hormnui  to  his  son, 
t*y  whose  command  he  was  beaten  to  de;ith  with  chibs.  I  have  followed 
the  milder  acrouiit  of  Khondcniir  and  Eutychius,  and  shall  always  Ite 
content  Willi  the  sli»hte-.(t  evidence  to  c.Ktenuate  tile  crime  of  parricide. 

A  '^'I'/  ""^  battle  of  Pharsalia,  the  Pompey  of  Lucan  {1.  viii. 
^^~^^^.)  holds  a  sinnilar  debate.  He  was  himself  desirous  of  seeking 
the  Partbians;  hut  his  companions  abhorred  the  unnatural  alliance; 


While  Chosroes  despatched  the  pre-  chosroes  flies  to 
parations  of  his  retreat,  he  deliberated  ""=  ^''"""^■ 
with  his  remaining  friends,""  whether  ho  should 
lurk  in  the  valleys  of  mount  Caucasus,  or  (ly  to  the 
tents  of  the  Turks,  or  solicit  the  protection  of  the 
emperor.  The  long  emulation  of  the  successors  of 
.\rta.\erxes  and  (Atnstantinc  increased  his  reluctance 
to  appear  as  a  suppliant  in  a  rival  court;  but  he 
weighed  the  forces  of  the  Romans,  and  prudently 
considered,  that  the  neighbourhood  of  Syria  would 
render  his  escape  more  easy  and  their  succours 
more  effectual.  Attended  only  by  his  concubines, 
and  a  troop  of  thirty  guards,  he  secretly  departed 
from  the  capital,  followed  the  banks  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, traversed  the  desert,  and  halted  at  the 
distance  of  ten  miles  from  Circesium.  About  the 
third  watch  of  the  niglit,  the  Roman  pra-fect  was 
informed  of  his  approach,  and  he  introduced  the 
royal  stranger  to  the  fortress  at  the  dawn  of  day. 
From  thence  the  king  of  Persia  was  conducted  to 
the  more  honourable  residence  of  Hierapolis  ;  and 
Maurice  dissembled  his  pride,  and  displayed  his 
benevolence,  at  the  reception  of  the  letters  and 
ambassadors  of  the  grandson  of  Nushirvan.  They 
humbly  represented  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  and 
the  common  interest  of  princes,  exaggerated  the  in- 
gratitude of  Bahram,  the  agent  of  the  evil  principle, 
and  urged  with  specious  argument,  that  it  was  for 
the  advantage  of  the  Romans  themselves  to  support 
the  two  monarchies  which  balance  the  world,  the 
two  great  luminaries  by  whose  salutary  inlluence  it 
is  vivified  and  adorned.  The  anxiety  of  Chosroes 
was  soon  relieved  by  the  assurance,  that  the  empe- 
ror had  espoused  the  cause  of  justice  and  royalty  ; 
but  Maurice  prudently  declined  the  expense  and 
delay  of  his  useless  visit  to  Constantinople.  In  the 
name  of  his  generous  benefactor,  a  rich  diadem  was 
presented  to  the  fugitive  prince,  with  an  inestima- 
ble gift  of  jewels  and  gold  ;  a  powerful  army  was  as- 
sembled on  the  frontiers  of  Syria  and  Armenia, 
under  the  command  of  the  valiant  and  faithful 
Narscs,'  and  this  general,  of  his  own  nation,  and 
his  own  choice,  was  directed  to  pass  the  Tigris,  and 
never  to  sheathe  his  sword  till  he  had  restored  Chos- 
roes to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  The  enterprise, 
however  splendid,  was  less  arduous  than  it  might 
appear.     Persia  liad  already  repented 

'  *  ,      •  Ills  return, 

of  her  fatal  rashness,  which  betrayed 
the  heir  of  the  house  of  Sassan  to  the  ambition  of 
a  rebellious  subject  :  and  the  bold  refusal  of  llie 
Magi  to  consecrate  his  usurpation,  compelled  Bah- 
rain to  assume  the  sceptre,  regardless  of  the  laws 
and  prejudices  of  the  nation.     The  palace  was  soon 


and  the  adverse  prejudices  mi:;bt  operate  as  forcibly  on  Clinsrors  ami 
his  companions,  wiio  could  describe,  with  the  same  vebemetirc,  the 
contrast  of  laws,  religion,  and  manners,  between  the  east  anil  west. 

r  In  this  age  there  were  three  warriors  of  the  name  of  A'nrses,  who 
have  been  often  confounded  :  (I'agi,  Critica,  torn.  ii.  p.  610.)  I.  A  Per. 
sarmenian,  the  brother  of  Isaac  and  Armatius,  who,  after  a  surcessfiil 
action  au-ainst  Belisariiis.  deserted  from  his  Persian  sovereign,  and 
afterwards  served  in  the  Italian  war.  2.  The  eunuch  who  romiuered 
Italy.  .1.  T'le  restorer  of  Chosroe-s,  who  is  celebrated  in  the  poem  of 
Corippus.  (I.  lii.  220—227.)  as  excelsus  super  omnia  vertice  agmina 
.  .  .  .  habitti  modestns  ....  morum  probitale  placens,  virtuteveren. 
dus  ;  fulmineus,  cautus,  vjgilaus,  &c. 
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and  fioal  victory. 


Death  of  Batiram. 


distracted  with  conspiracy,  the  city  with  tumult, 
the  provinces  with  insurrection  ;  and  the  cruel 
execution  of  the  guilty  and  the  suspected  served  to 
irritate  rather  than  subdue  the  public  discontent. 
No  sooner  did  the  g^randson  of  Nushirvan  display 
his  own  and  the  Roman  banners  beyond  the  Tigris, 
than  he  was  joined,  each  day,  by  the  increasing 
multitudes  of  the  nobility  and  people ;  and  as  he 
advanced,  he  received  from  every  side  the  grateful 
oflerings  of  the  keys  of  his  cities  and  the  heads  of 
his  enemies.  As  soon  as  Modain  was  freed  from 
the  presence  of  the  usurper,  the  loyal  inhabitants 
obeyed  the  first  summons  of  Mebodes  at  the  head 
of  only  two  thousand  horse,  and  Chosroes  accepted 
the  sacred  and  precious  ornaments  of  the  palace  as 
the  pledge  of  their  truth,  and  a  presage  of  his  ap- 
proaching success.  After  the  junction  of  the  im- 
perial troops,  which  Bahram  vainly  struggled  to 
prevent,  the  contest  was  decided  by  two  battles  on 
the  banks  of  the  Zab,  and  the  confines  of  Media. 
The  Romans,  with  the  faithful  subjects 
of  Persia,  amounted  to  sixty  thou- 
sand, while  the  whole  force  of  the  usurper  did  not 
exceed  forty  thousand  men:  the  two  generals  sig- 
nalized their  valour  and  ability,  but  the  victory  was 
finally  determined  by  the  prevalence  of  numbers 
and  discipline.  With  the  remnant  of  a  broken 
army,  Bahram  fled  towards  the  eastern  provinces 
of  the  Oxus :  the  enmity  of  Persia  reconciled  him 
to  the  Turks  ;  but  his  days  were  short- 
ened by  poison,  perhaps  the  most  in- 
curable of  poisons  ;  the  stings  of  remorse  and 
despair,  and  the  bitter  remembrance  of  lost  glory. 
Yet  the  modern  Persians  still  commemorate  the 
exploits  of  Bahram  ;  and  some  excellent  laws  have 
prolonged  the  duration  of  his  troubled  and  transi- 
tory reign. 

Restoration  and  The  restoration  of  Chosroes  was 
policy  oi  ciios-  celebrated  with  feasts  and  executions  ; 
A.  D.  591— 603.  and  the  music  of  the  royal  banquet 
was  often  disturbed  by  the  groans  of  dying  or 
mutilated  criminals.  A  general  pardon  might 
have  diffused  comfort  and  tranquillity  through  a 
country  which  had  been  shaken  by  the  late  revo- 
lutions ;  yet,  before  the  sanguinary  temper  of  Chos- 
roes is  blamed,  we  should  learn  whether  the  Per- 
sians had  not  been  accustomed  either  to  dread  the 
rigour,  or  to  despise  the  weakness,  of  their  so- 
vereign. The  revolt  of  Bahram,  and  the  conspiracy 
of  the  satraps,  were  impartially  punished  by  the 
revenge  or  justice  of  the  conqueror:  the  merits  of 
Bindoes  himself  could  not  purify  his  hand  from  the 
guilt  of  royal  blood  ;  and  the  son  of  Hormouz  was 

s  Kxpcrlmentis  cog;nitum  est  barbaros  malle  RoniS  petere  rejjes 
c]uam  Jiabere.  These  experiments  are  admirably  represented  in  the 
invitation  and  expulsion  of  Vonones,  (Annal.  li.  1—3.)  Tiridates. 
(Annal.  vi.  32— 4J.)and  Melierdates,  (Annal.  xi.  10.  xii.  10—14.)  The 
eye  of  Tacitus  seems  to  have  transpierced  the  camp  of  the  Parthians 
and  the  walls  of  the  harani. 

t  Sereins  and  his  companion  Bacchus,  who  are  said  to  have  suffered 
in  the  persecution  of  Maximian,  obtained  divine  honour  in  France, 
Italy,  Constantinople,  and  the  east.  Their  tomb  at  Rjisaphe  was  famous 
for  mir.icles,  and  (hat  Syrian  town  aeouired  the  more  honouj-able  name 
of  Seru'iopolis.  Tillcmont.  Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  v.  p.  491—4%.  Itntler's 
Saints,  vol.  x.  p.  I.w. 

"  Evagrius,  (I.  vi.  c.  21  )  and  Theophylact,  (I.  v.  c.  13,  14.)  have 


desirous  to  assert  his  own  innocence,  and  to  vindi- 
cate the  sanctity  of  kings.  During  the  vigour  of 
the  Roman  power,  several  princes  were  seated  on 
the  throne  of  Persia  by  the  arms  and  the  authority 
of  the  first  Ca!sars.  But  their  new  subjects  were 
soon  disgusted  with  the  vices  or  virtues  which  they 
had  imbibed  in  a  foreign  land ;  the  instability  of 
their  dominion  gave  birth  to  a  vulgar  observation, 
that  the  choice  of  Rome  was  solicited  and  rejected 
with  equal  ardour  by  the  capricious  levity  of  oriental 
slaves."  But  the  glory  of  Maurice  was  conspicuous 
in  the  long  and  fortunate  reign  of  liis  son  and  his 
ally.  A  band  of  a  thousand  Romans,  w  ho  continued 
to  guard  the  person  of  Chosroes,  proclaimed  his 
confidence  in  the  fidelity  of  the  strangers  ;  his  grow- 
ing strength  enabled  him  to  dismiss  this  unpopular 
aid,  but  he  steadily  professed  the  same  gratitude 
and  reverence  to  his  adopted  father;  and  till  the 
death  of  Maurice,  the  peace  and  alliance  of  the  two 
empires  were  faithfully  maintained.  Yet  the  mer- 
cenary friendship  of  the  Roman  prince  had  been 
purchased  with  costly  and  important  gifts :  the 
strong  cities  of  Martyropolis  and  Dara  were  re- 
stored, and  the  Persarmenians  became  the  willing 
subjects  of  an  empire,  whose  eastern  limit  was  ex- 
tended, beyond  the  example  of  former  times,  as  far 
as  the  banks  of  the  Araxes  and  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Caspian.  A  pious  hope  was  indulged,  that 
the  church  as  well  as  the  state  might  triumph  in 
this  revolution :  but  if  Chosroes  had  sincerely 
listened  to  the  christian  bishops,  the  impression 
was  erased  by  the  zeal  and  eloquence  of  the  Magi : 
if  he  was  armed  with  philosophic  indiflercnce,  he 
accommodated  his  belief,  or  rather  his  professions, 
to  the  various  circumstances  of  an  exile  and  a 
sovereign.  The  imaginary  conversion  of  the  king 
of  Persia  was  reduced  to  a  local  and  superstitious 
veneration  for  Sergius,'  one  of  the  saints  of  Antioch, 
who  heard  his  prayers  and  appeared  to  him  in 
dreams  ;  he  enriched  his  shrine  with  offerings  of 
gold  and  silver,  and  ascribed  to  his  invisible  patron 
the  success  of  his  arms,  and  the  pregnancy  of  Sira, 
a  devout  christian  and  the  best  beloved  of  his 
wives."  The  beauty  of  Sira,  or  Schiiin,»  her  wit, 
her  musical  talents,  are  still  famous  in  the  history 
or  rather  in  the  romances  of  the  east :  her  own 
name  is  expressive,  in  the  Persian  tongue,  of  sweet- 
ness and  grace ;  and  the  epithet  of  Parviz  alludes 
to  the  charms  of  her  royal  lover.-  Yet  Sira  never 
shared  the  passion  which  she  inspired,  and  the  bliss 
of  Chosroes  was  tortured  by  a  jealous  doubt,  that 
while  he  possessed  her  person,  she  had  bestowed 
her  affections  on  a  meaner  favourite.:' 

preserved  the  orisrinal  letters  of  Chosroes,  written  in  Greok.  signed  with 
liis  own  hand,  and  afterwards  inscribed  on  crosses  and  laldes  of  pold, 
which  were  deposited  in  the  church  of  Ser:;iopolis.  They  had  bctn 
sent  to  the  hisliop  of  Antioch,  as  primate  of  Syria. 

.X  'I'lie  tireeks  only  de-scribe  her  as  a  Roman'  by  birth,  a  christian  by 
relifrion  :  hut  she  is  represented  as  the  dauj,Hiter  of  the  emperor  Maurice 
in  the  I'lTsinn  and  Turkish  romances,  which  celebrate  the  love  of 
Khosron  for  Schirin,  of  Schirin  for  Ferliad,  the  most  twautiful  youth 
of  the  east.     D'Horbelol,  Itiblioth.  Orient  p.  7S9.P97.  SPS. 

y  The  wholeseriesof  the  tyranny  of  Hormouz,  tlu'  revolt  of  Bahram, 
and  the  disht  and  restoration  of  Chosroes,  is  related  by  two  cimtem- 
porary  Greeks— more  concisely  by  Evagrius  (I.  vi.  c.  16,  17,  18,  19.)— 
and  most  diffusely  by  Theophylact  S^mocatta,  (I,  iii.  c.  6-  Iti.  1  iv. 
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Pride,  policy,  While  tlic  majesty  of  llic  Uoiiian 
'\it  dusau  of  "i>"'c  was  revived  in  tlic  cast,  tlie 
nie  Avars^  prospect  of  Europe  is  less  pleasing 
6if.  '  and  less  j^lorious.  By  the  departure 
of  the  Lonihards,  and  the  ruin  of  the  Gepidic,  the 
balance  of  power  was  destroyed  on  (lie  JJanube  ; 
and  the  Avars  spread  their  permanent  dominion 
from  the  foot  of  the  Alps  to  the  sea-coast  of  the 
Euxinc.  The  reign  of  Baian  is  the  brightest  aera 
of  their  monarch  ;  their  chagan,  who  occupied  the 
rustic  palace  of  Altila,  appears  to  have  imitated 
liis  character  and  policy  ;•  but  as  the  same  scenes 
were  repeated  in  a  smaller  circle,  a  minute  repre- 
sentation of  the  copy  would  be  devoid  of  the  great- 
ness and  novelty  of  the  original.  The  pride  of  the 
second  .Justin,  of  Tiberius,  and  Maurice,  was  hum- 
bled by  a  proud  barbarian,  more  prompt  to  indict, 
than  exposed  to  suffer,  the  injuries  of  war;  and  as 
often  as  .\sia  was  threatened  by  the  Persian  arms, 
Europe  was  oppressed  by  the  dangerous  inroads,  or 
costly  friendship,  of  the  Avars.  V\'hcn  the  Roman 
envoys  approached  the  presence  of  the  ehagan,  they 
were  commanded  to  wait  at  the  door  of  his  tent, 
till,  at  the  end  perhaps  of  ten  or  twelve  days,  he 
condescended  to  admit  them.  If  the  substance  or 
the  style  of  their  message  was  offensive  to  bis  car, 
he  insulted,  with  a  real  or  aflected  fury,  their  own 
dignity,  and  that  of  their  prince  ;  their  baggage 
was  plundered,  and  their  lives  were  only  saved  by 
the  promise  of  a  richer  present  and  a  more  respect- 
ful address.  But  his  sacred  ambassadors  enjoyed 
and  abused  an  unbounded  licence  in  the  midst  of 
Constantinople  :  they  urged,  with  importunate 
clamours,  the  increase  of  tribute,  or  the  restitution 
of  captives  and  deserters ;  and  the  majesty  of  the 
empire  was  almost  equally  degraded  by  a  base  com- 
pliance, or  by  the  false  and  fearful  excuses,  with 
which  they  eluded  such  insolent  demands.  The 
ehagan  had  never  seen  an  elephant;  and  bis  cu- 
riosity was  excited  by  the  strange,  and  perhajis 
fabulous,  portrait  of  that  wonderful  animal.  At 
bis  command,  one  of  the  largest  elephants  of  the 
imperial  stables  was  equipped  with  stately  capari- 
sons, and  conducted  by  a  numerous  train  to  the 
royal  village  in  the  plains  of  Hungary.  He  sur- 
veyed the  enormous  beast  with  surprise,  with  dis- 
gust, and  possibly  with  terror  ;  and  smiled  at  the 
vain  industry  of  the  Romans,  who,  in  search  of  such 
useless  rarities,  could  explore  'he  limits  of  the  land 
and  sea.  He  wished,  at  the  expense  of  the  em- 
peror, to  repose  in  a  golden  bed.     The  wealth  of 

c.  1 — 16.  I.  V.  c,  1 — 15  )  slircpodinj  compilers  Zonaras  and  Cedronns, 
can  only  tranxcribc  and  al)ridj;e.  Tlie  Cliiistian  .\rabs,  Kutycliins 
(Annal.  lorn.  ii.  p.  200-208  )  and  Abulpliaragins,  (Dynast,  p.  96— ilH.) 
appear  to  tiavc  consulted  some  particular  memoirs.  The  ffreat  Persian 
liistorians  of  tiie  fifteenth  century,  Mirkhond  and  Khondemir,  are  only 
known  to  me  by  the  imperfect  extracts  of  Sliikard,  (Tarikli,  p.  l.'io— 
155.)  Texeira,  or  rather  Stepliens,  (Hist,  of  Persia,  p.  182-180.)  a 
Turkish  MS.  translated  by  the  Abbe  Fourmont,  (Hist,  dt  rAcadeniie 
des  Inscriptions,  torn.  vii.  p.  J25— 3.14.}  and  D'llerbelot.  (aux  mots, 
Hoi-mouz,  p.  457— 45D.  Bahram,  p.  174.  Khusron  Parviz,  p.  1)!IG.) 
Were  I  perfectly  satisfied  of  their  authority,  1  could  wish  these  oriental 
niaterials  had  been  more  copious. 

«  A  Kenerul  idea  of  the  pride  and  power  of  the  chacpin  may  be  taken 
from  Menander  (Excerpt,  l^-fjat.  p.  117,  Sec.)  and  Theophylact,  (I.  i. 
c.  3.  I.  vii.  c.  15.)  whose  cisht  books  arc  much  more  honourable  to  tin- 
Avar  than  to  the  Roman  prince.  The  predeces-sors  of  Baian  had  tasted 
the  liberality  of  Rome,  aud  he  survived  the  reign  of  Maurice.  (Buat, 


Constanlinoplc,  and  the  skilful  diligence  of  her 
artists,  were  instantly  devoted  to  the  gratification 
of  his  caprice  ;  but  when  the  work  was  llnished,  be 
rejected  with  scorn  a  present  so  unworthy  the  ma- 
jesty of  a  great  king."  These  were  the  casual  sallies 
of  his  pride,  but  the  avarice  of  the  ehagan  was  a 
more  steady  and  tractable  passion :  a  rich  and 
regular  supply  of  silk  apparel,  furniture,  and  plate, 
introduced  the  rudiments  of  art  and  luxury  among  ! 
the  tents  of  the  Scythians  ;  their  appetite  was  sti- 
mulated by  the  pepper  and  cinnamon  of  India  ;''  the 
annual  siilisidy  or  tribute  was  raised  from  fourscore 
to  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pieces  of  gold  ; 
and  alter  each  hostile  interruption,  the  payment  of 
the  arrears,  with  exorbitant  interest,  was  always 
made  the  first  condition  of  the  new  treaty.  In  the 
language  of  a  barbarian,  without  guile,  the  prince 
of  the  Avars  alfeeted  to  complain  of  the  insincerity  i 
of  the  (Jrceks,'^  yet  he  was  not  inferior  to  the  most 
civilized  nations  in  the  refinements  of  dissimulation 
and  perfidy.  As  the  successor  of  the  Lomhards, 
the  ehagan  asserted  his  claim  to  the  important  city 
of  Sirmium,  the  ancient  bulwark  of  the  Illyrian 
provinces."'  The  plains  of  the  Lower  Hungary  were 
covered  with  the  Avar  horse,  and  a  fleet  of  large 
boats  was  built  in  the  Hercynian  wood,  to  descend 
the  Danube,  and  to  transport  into  the  Save  the  ma- 
terials of  a  bridge.  But  as  the  strong  garrison  of 
Singidunuin,  which  commanded  the. conflux  of  the 
two  rivers,  might  have  stopped  their  passage  ami 
balllcd  his  designs,  he  dispelled  their  apprehensions 
by  a  solemn  oath,  that  his  views  were  not  hosUle  to 
the  empire.  He  swore  by  his  sword,  the  .symbol  of 
the  god  of  war,  that  he  did  not,  as  the  enemy  of 
Rome,  construct  a  bridge  upon  the  Save.  "  If  I 
violate  my  oath,"  pursued  the  intrepid  Baian,  "  may 
I  myself,  and  the  last  of  my  nation,  perish  by  the 
sword !  May  the  heavens,  and  fire,  the  deity  of 
the  heavens,  fall  upon  our  heads!  May  the  forcsis 
and  mountains  bury  us  in  their  ruins  !  and  the  Save 
returning,  against  the  laws  of  nature,  to  his  source, 
overwhelm  us  in  his  angry  waters !"  After  this 
barbarous  imprecation,  he  calmly  inquired,  what 
oath  was  most  sacred  and  venerable  among  the 
christians,  what  guilt  of  perjury  it  was  most  dan- 
gerous to  incur.  The  bishop  of  Singidunum  pre- 
sented the  gospel,  which  the  ehagan  received  with 
devout  reverence.  "  I  swear,"  said  he,  "  by  the 
God  who  has  spoken  in  this  holy  book,  that  I  have 
neither  falsehood  on  my  tongue,  nor  treachery  in 
my  heart."     As  soon  as  he  rose  from  his  knees,  he 

Mist.  d('8  Peuples  Rurbares,  tom.  xi.  p.  545.)  The  chaf;an  who  invadt  .1 
Ilaly  A.  I).  611.  (Muralori,  Aunali,  tom.  v.  p.  305.)  was  then  juveoili 
a!tale  dorentcm,  (Paul  Warnefrid,  de  Gest.  Langobard.  I.  v.  c.  38.)  tliir 
son,  perhaps,  or  the  grandson,  of  Baian. 

ft  Theo|ihylact.  I.  i.  c.  5,  G. 

b  Lven  in  the  field,  the  ehagan  delighted  in  the  use  of  these  aromatics. 
He  solicited,  as  a  gift,  \vbiKa^  Kapex'ot,  and  received  ,t,  Trcpi  sui  qiu\\t>v 
It'OiiH',  Kituiav  Tc  KOI  rov  Xciofiivov  Ko^iji'.  Tlicopliy lact,  I.  vii.  c.  13. 
The  Europeans  of  the  ruder  ages  consumed  more  sjiices  in  their  me.it 
and  drink  than  is  cfimpatibic  with  the  ilelicacy  of  a  modern  palate. 
Vie  Privee  des  I'rancoi.s,  tom.  ii.  p.  162,  163. 

c  Theophylact,  I.  vi.  c.  6.  I.  vii.  c.  15.  The  Greek  historian  confesses 
tile  truth  and  justice  of  his  reproach. 

d  IMeiiander  (in  Excerpt.  I^egat.  p.  12/1-132.  174,  17-j.)  describes  the 
perjury  of  Baian  and  the  surrender  of  Sirmium,  W'c  have  lost  Ins 
account  of  the  siege,  which  is  commended  by  Theophylact,  1,  i.  c.  3. 
To  <i'  i',7r(0f  Mevai'dp'^   JTCpi^'Oi-ei  (ra^us  dtiiipotvjai. 
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accelerated  the  labour  of  tlic  bridge,  and  despatcb- 
cd  an  envoy  to  proclaim  what  he  no  longer  wished 
to  conceal.  "  Inform  the  emperor,"  said  the  per- 
fidious Baian,  ''  that  Sirmium  is  invested  on  every 
side.  Advise  bis  prudence  to  withdraw  the  citi- 
zens and  their  eflects,  and  to  resign  a  city  which  it 
is  now  impossible  to  relieve  or  defend."  Without 
the  hope  of  relief,  the  defence  of  Sirmium  was  pro- 
longed above  three  years:  the  walls  were  still  un- 
touched ;  but  famine  was  enclosed  within  the  walls, 
till  a  merciful  capitulation  allowed  the  escape  of 
the  naked  and  hungry  inhabitants.  Singidunum, 
at  the  distance  of  fifty  miles,  experienced  a  more 
cruel  fate  :  the  buildings  were  razed,  and  the  van- 
quished people  were  condemned  to  servitude  and 
exile.  Yet  the  ruins  of  Sirmium  are  no  longer 
visible  ;  the  advantageous  situation  of  Singidunum 
soon  attracted  a  new  colony  of  Sclavonians,  and 
the  conflux  of  the  Save  and  Danube  is  still  guarded 
by  the  fortifications  of  Belgrade,  or  the  White  City, 
so  often  and  so  obstinately  disputed  by  the  christian 
and  Turkish  arms."  From  Belgrade  to  the  walls  of 
Constantinople  a  line  may  be  measured  of  six  hun- 
dred miles:  that  line  was  marked  with  flames  and 
with  blood  ;  the  horses  of  the  Avars  were  alternately 
bathed  in  the  Euxine  and  the  Adriatic ;  and  the 
Roman  pontifl",  alarmed  by  the  approach  of  a  more 
savage  enemy,'  was  reduced  to  cherish  the  Lom- 
bards as  the  protectors  of  Italy.  The  despair  of  a 
captive,  whom  his  country  refused  to  ransom,  dis- 
closed to  the  Avars  the  invention  and  practice  of 
military  engines.s  but  in  the  first  attempts,  they 
were  rudely  framed  and  awkwardly  managed  ;  and 
the  resistance  of  Diocletianopolis  and  Beraea,  of 
Philippopolis  and  Adrianople,  soon  exhausted  the 
skill  and  patience  of  the  besiegers.  The  warfare  of 
Baian  was  that  of  a  Tartar,  yet  his  mind  was  sus- 
ceptible of  a  humane  and  generous  sentiment :  he 
spared  Anchialus,  whose  salutary  waters  had  re- 
stored the  health  of  the  best  beloved  of  his  wives ; 
and  the  Romans  confess,  that  their  starving  army 
was  fed  and  dismissed  by  the  liberality  of  a  foe. 
His  empire  extended  over  Hungary,  Poland,  and 
Prussia,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Danube  to  that  of 
the  Oder  ;''  and  his  new  subjects  were  divided  and 
transplanted  by  the  jealous  policy  of  the  conqueror.' 
The  eastern  regions  of  Germany,  which  had  been 
left  vacant  by  the  emigration  of  the  Vandals,  were 
replenished  with  Sclavoniau  colonists  ;  the  same 
tribes  are  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 

e  See  D'Aiiville,  in  the  Memoires  de  J'Acad.  des  Inscriptions,  torn, 
xxviii.  p.  412  —  443  The  Scla^onii:  name  of  Bc/^rarfe  is  mentioned  in 
the  tenth  century  by  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus ;  the  Latin  appel. 
lalion  of  Atba  GriEca  is  used  by  the  Franks  in  the  beginning  of  tlie 
ninth,  (p.  414.) 

f  Baron.  Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D.  600.  No.  1.  Paul  tVarncfrid  {I  iv.  c.  .18.) 
relates  their  irruptinii  into  Friuli,  and  (c.  JO.)  the  captivity  of  his 
ancestors,  about  A.  U.  C32.  The  Sclavi  traversed  the  Hadrialic  cum 
ninltitndine  uavium,  and  made  a  descent  in  tlie  territory  of  Sipontum. 
(c.  47.) 

p  Even  the  helepolis,  or  movable  turret,  Theophylact,  1.  ii.  Ifi,  17. 

It  The  arms  and  alliances  of  the  cha:,'an  reached  to  the  neighbour. 


hood  of  a  western  sea,  fitleen  monlhs'  journey  from  Constantinople. 
The  emperor  Alaurice  c< 
remote  country,  and  or 
Theophylact,  1.  vi.  c.  2. 


"Pl- 
The  emperor  Alaurice  conversed  with  some  itinerant  harpers  from  tliat 
remote  country,  and  only  seems  to  have  mistaken  a  trade  tor  a  nation. 


This  is  one  of  the  most  proliable  and  luminons  conjectures  of  the 
learned  count  de  Bu-tt.  (Hist,  drs  Penples  Ilarbares,  torn,  xi,  p.  .'i4fi  — 
568.)    The  Tzerhi  and  Serbi  are  found  together  near  mount  Caucasus, 

;j  F 


.\driatic  and  of  tlie  Baltic,  and  with  the  name  of 
Baian  himself,  the  Illyrian  cities  of  Neyss  and 
Lissa  are  again  found  in  the  heart  of  Silesia.  In 
the  disposition  both  of  his  troops  and  provinces, 
the  chagan  exposed  the  vassals,  w  hose  lives  be  dis- 
regarded,'' to  the  first  assault;  and  the  swords  of 
the  enemy  were  blunted  before  they  encountered 
the  native  valour  of  the  Avars. 

The  Persian   alliance   restored  the  ._       ,,,     . 

Wars  of  Maurice 
troops   of    the   east   to    the    defence    of  against  the  Avars, 

Europe  ;  and  Maurice,  who  bad  sup- 
ported ten  years  the  insolence  of  the  chagan,  de- 
clared his  resolution  to  march  in  person  against  the 
barbarians.  In  the  space  of  two  centuries,  none  of 
the  successors  of  Theodosius  had  appeared  in  the 
field,  their  lives  were  supinely  spent  in  the  palace 
of  Constantinople  ;  and  the  Greeks  could  no  longer 
understand,  that  the  name  of  emperor,  in  its  primi- 
tive sense,  denoted  the  chief  of  the  armies  of  the 
republic.  The  martial  ardour  of  Maurice  was  op- 
posed by  the  grave  flattery  of  the  senate,  the  timid 
superstition  of  the  patriarch,  and  the  tears  of  the 
empress  Constantina  ;  and  they  all  conjured  him  to 
devolve  on  some  meaner  general  the  fatigues  and 
perils  of  a  Scythian  campaign.  Deaf  to  their  ad- 
vice and  entreaty,  the  emperor  boldly  advanced ' 
seven  miles  from  the  capital ;  the  sacred  ensign  of 
the  cross  was  displayed  in  the  front,  and  Maurice 
reviewed,  with  conscious  pride,  the  arms  and  num- 
bers of  the  veterans  who  had  fought  and  conquered 
beyond  the  Tigris.  Anchialus  saw  the  last  term  of 
his  progress  by  sea  and  land  ;  he  solicited,  without 
success,  a  miraculous  answer  to  his  nocturnal 
prayers  ;  his  mind  was  confounded  by  the  death  of 
a  favourite  horse,  the  encounter  of  a  wild  boar,  a 
storm  of  wind  and  rain,  and  the  birth  of  a  monstrous 
child  ;  and  he  forgot  that  the  best  of  omens  is  to  un- 
sheathe our  sword  in  the  defence  of  our  country." 
Under  the  pretence  of  receiving  the  ambassadors  of 
Persia,  the  emperor  returned  to  Constantinople, 
exchanged  the  thoughts  of  war  for  those  of  devo- 
tion, and  disappointed  the  public  hope,  by  his  ab- 
sence and  the  choice  of  his  lieutenants.  The- blind 
partiality  of  fraternal  love  might  excuse  the  promo- 
tion of  his  brother  Peter,  who  fled  with  equal  dis- 
grace from  the  barbarians,  from  bis  own  soldiers, 
and  from  the  inhabitants  of  a  Roman  city.  That 
city,  if  we  may  credit  the  resemblance  of  name  and 
character,  was  the  famous  .\zimuntium,"  which  had 
alone  repelled  the  tempest  of  Attila.    The  example 

in  lilyricum,  and  on  the  Lower  Elbe.  Ev£n  the  wildest  traditionsof  the 
IJiiheiniaiis,  &c.  afTord  some  colour  to  his  hypothesis. 

k  See  Fredegarius,  in  the  Historians  of  France,  torn.  ii.  p.  432.  Baian 
did  not  conceal  his  proud  insensibility.  'Ot(  tcijoutoitc  [not  TOffoeroitv, 
according  to  a  foolish  emendation)  tirn^nToi  rrj  'VntfiaiKii,  wt  ei  nai 
oi'/ip'imj  tt  aipiai   (*uvut<,w  it\fj}^ai,  aX.\*   t/xot   Yt    fit]    •jci€at)at  ovvatff' 

1  See  the  march  and  return  of  Maurice,  in  Theophylact,  1.  v.  c.  16. 
1.  vi.  c.  1,  2,  3.  If  he  were  a  writer  of  taste  or  genius,  we  might  suspect 
him  of  an  elegant  irony  :  but  Theophylact  is  surely  harmless. 

i»  *i:(r  oiwvoT  api^oc  o^evtpCoi  Ttpi  wuTpiic.         Iliad,  xii.  24.1. 
This  nol»le  verse,  wiiich  unites  the  spirit  of  an  hero  with  the  reason  of 
a  K;i-.:e,  may  prove  that  Homer  was  in  every  lijjht  sujterior  to  his  age 
and  country. 

n  Theophylact,  1.  vii.  c.  3.  On  the  evidence  of  this  fact,  which  had 
not  occuried  to  my  memory,  the  candid  reader  will  correct  and  excuse 
a  note  in  this  history,  page'iM.  which  hastens  the  decay  of  .\simU5,  or 
Azimuntium:  another  century  of  {>atriotism  and  valour  is  cheaply 
purchased  with  such  a  confession. 
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of  lier  warlike  youlli  was  propapated  to  succeeding 
generations  ;  and  tlicy  obtained,  from  the  lirslor  the 
second  .Iiislin,  an  honourable  privilege,  that  their 
valour  should  be  always  reserved  for  the  defence  of 
their  native  country.  The  brother  of  Maurice 
attempted  to  violate  this  privilege,  and  to  mingle  a 
patriot  band  with  the  mercenaries  of  his  camp  ;  Ihey 
retired  to  the  church,  he  was  not  awed  by  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  place  ;  the  people  rose  in  their  cause,  tlie 
gates  were  shut,  the  ramparts  were  manned  ;  and 
the  cowardice  of  Peter  was  found  equal  to  his  arro- 
gance and  injustice.  The  military  fame  of  Com- 
mentiolus"  is  the  object  of  satire  or  comedy  rather 
than  of  serious  history,  since  he  was  even  delicient 
in  the  vile  and  vulgar  qualification  of  personal 
courage.  His  solemn  councils,  strange  evolutions, 
and  secret  orders,  always  supplied  an  apology  for 
flight  or  delay.  If  he  marched  against  the  enemy, 
the  pleasant  valleys  of  Mount  Haemus  opposed  an 
insuperable  barrier  ;  but  in  his  retreat,  he  explored, 
with  fearless  curiosity,  the  most  difficult  and  obso- 
lete paths,  which  had  almost  escaped  the  memory  of 
tlic  oldest  native.  The  only  blood  which  he  lost 
was  drawn,  in  a  real  or  all'ected  malady,  by  the 
lancet  of  a  surgeon  ;  and  his  health,  which  felt  with 
exquisite  sensibility  the  approach  of  the  barbarians, 
was  uniformly  restored  by  the  repose  and  safety  of 
the  winter  season.  A  prince  who  could  promote 
and  support  this  unworthy  favourite  must  derive  no 
glory  from  the  accidental  merit  of  his  colleague 
Priscus.  P  In  live  successive  battles,  which  seem  to 
have  been  conducted  with  skill  and  resolution, 
seventeen  thousand  two  hundred  barbarians  were 
made  prisoners  :  near  sixty  thousand,  with  four 
sons  of  the  ehagan,  were  slain  :  the  Roman  general 
surprised  a  peaceful  district  of  the  Gepidap,  who 
slept  under  the  protection  of  the  Avars  ;  and  his 
last  trophies  were  erected  on  the  banks  of  the  Da- 
nube and  the  Teyss.  Since  the  death  of  Trajan,  the 
arms  of  the  empire  had  not  penetrated  so  deeply 
into  the  old  Dacia  :  yet  the  success  of  Priscus  was 
transient  and  barren  ;  and  he  was  soon  recalled,  by 
the  apprehension,  that  Baian,  with  dauntless  spirit 
and  recruited  forces,  was  preparing  to  avenge  his 
defeat  under  the  walls  of  Constantinople." 

„.  .     , .,  The  theory  of  war  was  not  more  fa- 

state  of  tlte  ■' 

Romao  armies ;  miliar  to  thc  camps  of  Csesar  and  Tra- 
jan, than  to  those  of  Justinian  and  Maurice.''  The 
iron  of  Tuscany  or  Pontus  still  received  the  keenest 
temper  from  the  .skill  of  the  Byzantine  workmen. 
The  magazines  were  plentifully  stored  with  every 
species  of  otl'ensive  and  defensive  arras.  In  thc 
construction  and  use  of  ships,  engines,  and  fortifi- 
cations, the  barbarians  admired  thc  superior  in- 
genuity of  a  people  whom  they  so  often  vanquished 
in  the  field.     The  science  of  tactics,  the  order,  evo- 

o  See  the  sluineful  conduct  of  Commentiolus.  in  Tlieophylact,  I.  ii. 
c.  10— Ij  I.  vii.  c.  13.  14   1.  viii.  c.  2.4. 

p  See  the  exploits  of  Priscus,  1.  %'iii.  c.  2,  3. 

q  Tlie  general  detail  of  the  war  afain-it  the  Avars,  may  he  traced  in 
tlie  first,  .-eccmd,  sixth,  sevenlli,  and  eiglith  honks  of  thc  history  of  the 
emperor  Maurice,  hy  Theophylact  Simocatta.  As  he  wrote  in  the  rei^o 
of  HeracliuH,  Ite  had  no  temptation  to  (latter  ;  hut  liis  want  of  jiid[;nient 
renders  turn  difTuse  in  tritles  and  concise  iu  the  most  interesting  farts. 


lutions,  and  stratagcmsof  antiquity,  was  transcribed 
and  studied  in  the  books  of  the  (ireeks  and  Romans. 
But  the  solitude  or  degeneracy  of  the  provinces 
could  no  longer  sujiply  a  race  of  men  to  handle 
thost^  weapons,  to  guard  tho.se  walls,  to  navigate 
tho.se  ships,  and  to  reduce  the  theory  of  war  into 
bohl  and  successful  practice.  The  genius  of  Be- 
lisarius  and  Narses  had  been  formed  without  a 
master,  and  expired  without  a  disciple.  Neither 
honour,  nor  patriotism,  nor  generous  superstition, 
could  animate  the  lifeless  bodies  of  slaves  and 
strangers,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  honours  of  thc 
legions  :  it  was  in  the  camp  alone  that  the  emperor 
should  have  exercised  a  despotic  command  ;  it  was 
only  in  the  camps  that  his  authority  was  disobeyed 
and  insulted  :  he  appeased  and  inflamed  with  gold 
the  licentiousness  of  the  troops  ;  but  their  vices 
were  inherent,  their  victories  were  accidental,  and 
their  costly  maintenance  exhausted  the  substance 
of  a  state  w  hich  they  were  unable  to  defend.  After 
a  long  and  pernicious  indulgence,  the  cure  of  this 
inveterate  evil  was  undertaken  by  Maurice  ;  but  the 
rash  attempt,  which  drew  destruction  on  his  own 
head,  tended  only  to  aggravate  the  disease.  A  re- 
former should  be  exempt  from  the  suspicion  of 
interest,  and  he  must  possess  the  confidence  and 
esteem  of  those  whom  he  proposes  to  reclaim.  The 
troops  of  Maurice  might  listen  to  the  voice  of  a 
victorious  leader ;  they  disdained  the  admonitions 
of  statesmen  and  sophists,  and  when  they  received 
an  edict  which  deducted  from  their 
pay  the  price  of  their  arms  and  cloth- 
ing, they  execrated  the  avarice  of  a  prince  insen- 
sible of  the  dangers  and  fatigues  from  which  he  had  j 
escaped.  The  camps  both  of  Asia  and  Europe  were  ' 
agitated  with  frequent  and  furious  seditions ;'  the 
enraged  soldiersof  Edessa  pursued,  with  reproaches,  ■ 
with  threats,  w  ith  wounds,  their  trembling  generals ;  I 
they  overturned  the  statues  of  the  emperor,  cast  I 
stones  against  the  miraculous  image  of  Christ,  and 
either  rejected  the  yoke  of  all  civil  and  military 
laws,  or  instituted  a  dangerous  model  of  voluntary 
subordination.  The  monarch,  always  distant  and 
often  deceived,  was  incapable  of  yielding  or  per- 
sisting, according  to  the  exigence  of  the  moment. 
Hut  the  fear  of  a  general  revolt  induced  him  too 
readily  to  accept  any  act  of  valour,  or  any  expres- 
sion of  loyalty,  as  an  atonement  for  the  popular 
offence  ;  the  new  reform  was  abolished  as  hastily  as 
it  had  been  announced,  and  the  troops,  instead  of 
punishment  and  restraint,  were  agreeably  surprised 
by  a  gracious  proclamation  of  immunities  and  re- 
wards. But  the  soldiers  accepted  without  grati- 
tude the  tardy  and  reluctant  gifts  of  the  emperor ; 
their  insolence  was  elated  by  the  discovery  of  his 
weakness  and  their  own  strength  ;  and  their  mutual 

T  Maurice  himself  composed  twelve  books  on  the  mihtary  art,  whicii 
are  still  extant,  and  have  been  published  (ITpsal.  1615-1.)  by  John  Schef- 
fer  at  the  end  of  the  Tactics  of  Arian,  (Fabrieins,  Bibliol.  (irxci,  I.  iv. 
c.  8.  torn.  iii.  p.  278.)  who  promises  to  speak  more  fully  of  his  work  in 
its  proper  place. 

«  See  the  mutinies  under  thc  reii:n  of  Maurice,  in  Theophylact,  1. 
iii.  c.  1—4.  I.  vi.  c.  7,  8.  10. 1.  vii.  c.  1.  h  viii.  c.  6,  tec. 
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hatred  was  inflamed  beyond  tlie  desire  of  forgive- 
ness or  the  hope  of  reconeiliation.  The  historians 
of  the  times  adopt  the  vulgar  suspicion,  that  Mau- 
rice conspired  to  destroy  the  troops  whom  he  had 
laboured  to  reform  ;  tlie  misconduct  and  favour  of 
Commentiolus  are  imputed  to  this  malevolent  de- 
sign ;  and  every  age  must  condemn  the  inhumanity 
or  avarice '  of  a  prince,  who,  by  the  trilling  ransom 
of  six  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  might  have  prevent- 
ed the  massacre  of  tw  elve  thousand  prisoners  in  the 
hands  of  the  chagan.  In  the  just  fer- 
vour of  indignation,  an  order  was  sig- 
nified to  the  army  of  the  Danube,  that  they  should 
spare  the  magazines  of  the  province,  and  establish 
their  winter  quarters  in  the  hostile  country  of  the 
Avars.  The  measure  of  their  grievances  was  full: 
they  pronounced  Maurice  unworthy  to  reign,  ex- 
pelled or  slaughtered  his  faithful  adherents,  and, 
under  the  command  of  Phocas,  a  simple  centurion, 
returned  by  hasty  marches  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Election  of  Pho.  Constantinople.  After  a  long  series  of 
A  D^'602.  lesal  succession,  the  military  disorders 
October.  of  the  third  century  were  again  re- 
vived ;  yet  such  was  the  novelty  of  the  enterprise, 
that  the  insurgents  were  awed  by  their  own  rash- 
ness. They  hesitated  to  invest  tlieir  favourite  with 
the  vacant  purple ;  and  while  they  rejected  all  treaty 
with  Maurice  himself,  they  held  a  friendly  corre.s- 
pondence  with  his  son  Theodosius,  and  with  Ger- 
manus  the  father-in-law  of  the  royal  youth.  So 
obscure  had  been  the  former  condition  of  Phocas, 
that  the  emperor  was  ignorant  of  the  name  and 
character  of  his  rival :  but  as  soon  as  he  learned 
that  the  centurion,  though  bold  in  sedition,  was 
timid  in  the  face  of  danger,  "  Alas  '."  cried  the  de- 
sponding prince,  "  if  he  is  a  coward,  he  will  surely 
be  a  murderer." 
Rev.it  of  Con  ^^*  '*^  Constantinople  had  been  firm 
siantinopie.  and  faithful,  the  murderer  might  have 
spent  his  fury  against  the  walls  ;  and  the  rebel  army 
would  have  been  gradually  consumed  or  reconciled 
by  the  prudence  of  the  emperor.  In  the  games  of 
the  circus,  which  he  repeated  with  unusual  pomp, 
Maurice  disguised,  with  smiles  of  confidence,  the 
anxiety  of  his  heart,  condescended  to  solicit  the 
applause  of  the /actions,  and  flattered  their  pride  bj' 
accepting  from  their  respective  tribunes  a  list  of 
nine  hundred  blues  and  fifteen  hundred  </reens,  whom 
he  affected  to  esteem  as  the  solid  pillars  of  his 
throne.  Their  treacherous  or  languid  support  be- 
trayed his  weakness  and  hastened  his  fall :  the  green 
faction  were  the  secret  accomplices  of  the  rebels, 
and  the  blues  recommended  lenity  and  moderation 
in  a  contest  with  their  Roman  brethren.     The  rigid 


I  Theophylact  and  Theophanes  seem  ignorant  of  the  conspiracy  and 
avarice  oi  Maurice.  Ttiese  charges,  so  unfavourable  to  the  memory  of 
that  emperor,  are  first  mentioned  by  the  autlmr  of  the  Paschat  Chro. 
nicle,  (p.  379.  380.)  from  wlience  Zooaras  (torn.  ii.  I.  xiv.  p,  77,  78.) 
has  transcribed  them.  Cedrenus  (p.  399.)  has  followed  another  compu. 
Ution  of  the  ransom. 

o  In  Uieir  clamours  against  Maurice,  the  people  of  Constantinople 
branded  him  with  the  name  of  Marcionile  or  Marciouist :  a  heresy  (says 
Theophylact,  I.  viii.  c.  9.)  ycra  t<»07  juwpat  tcXa/Jtiat,  fvn&nt  rt  kai 
KQTa-yeXa^oc.  Did  they  only  cast  out  a  vague  reproach — or  had  the  em- 
peror really  listened  to  some  obscure  teacher  of  those  ancient  Gnostics  ? 

3  F  2 


and  parsimonious  virtues  of  Maurice  had  long  since 
alienated  the  hearts  of  his  subjects  :  as  he  walked 
barefoot  in  a  religious  procession,  he  was  rudely 
assaulted  w  ith  stones,  and  his  guards  were  com- 
pelled to  present  their  iron  maces  in  the  defence  of 
his  person.  A  fanatic  monk  ran  through  the  streets 
with  a  drawn  sword,  denouncing  again.st  him  the 
wrath  and  the  sentence  of  God,  and  a  vile  plebeian, 
who  represented  his  countenance  and  apparel,  was 
seated  on  an  ass,  and  pursued  by  the  imprecations 
of  the  multitude."  The  emperor  suspected  the  popu- 
larity of  Germanus  with  the  soldiers  and  citizens  ; 
he  feared,  he  threatened,  but  he  delayed  to  strike  ; 
the  patrician  fled  to  the  sanctuary  of  the  church  ; 
the  people  rose  in  his  defence,  the  walls  were  de- 
serted by  the  guards,  and  the  lawless  city  was  aban- 
doned to  the  flames  and  rapine  of  a  nocturnal 
tumult.  In  a  small  bark,  the  unfortunate  Maurice, 
with  his  wife  and  nine  children,  escaped  to  the 
Asiatic  shore,  but  the  violenceof  the  wind  compelled 
him  to  land  at  the  church  of  St.  .\utonomus "  near 
Chalcedon,  from  whence  he  despatched  Theodosius, 
his  eldest  son,  to  implore  the  gratitude  and  friend- 
ship of  the  Persian  monarch.  For  himself,  he 
refused  to  fly  :  his  body  was  tortured  with  sciatic 
pains,!'  his  mind  was  enfeebled  by  superstition  :  he 
patiently  awaited  the  event  of  the  revolution,  and 
addressed  a  fervent  and  public  prayer  to  the  Al- 
mighty, that  the  punishment  of  his  sins  might  he 
inflicted  in  this  world  rather  than  in  a  future  life. 
After  the  abdication  of  Maurice,  the  two  factions 
disputed  the  choice  of  an  emperor ;  but  the  favourite 
of  the  blues  was  rejected  by  the  jealousy  of  their 
antagonists,  and  liermanus  himself  was  hurried 
along  by  the  crowds,  w  ho  rushed  to  the  palace  of 
Hebdomon,  seven  miles  from  the  city,  to  adore  the 
majesty  of  thocas  the  centurion.  A  modest  wish 
of  resigning  the  purple  to  the  rank  and  merit  of 
Germanus  was  opposed  by  his  resolution,  more  ob- 
stinate and  equally  sincere :  the  senate  and  clergy 
obeyed  his  summons,  and  as  soon  as  the  patriarch 
was  assured  of  his  orthodox  belief,  he  consecrated 
the  successful  usurper  in  the  church  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist.  On  the  third  day,  amidst  the  acclamations 
of  a  thoughtless  people,  Phocas  made  his  public 
entry  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  white  horses  :  the 
revolt  of  the  troops  was  rewarded  by  a  lavish  do- 
native, and  the  new  sovereign,  after  •visiting  the 
palace,  beheld  from  his  throne  the  games  of  the 
hippodrome.  In  a  dispute  of  precedency  between 
the  two  factions,  his  partial  judgment  inclined  in 
favour  of  the  greens.  "  Remember  that  Maurice  is 
still  alive,"  resounded  from  the  opposite  side  ;  and 
the  indiscreet  clamour  of  the  blues  admonished  and 


X  The  church  of  St.  Autonomus  fwhom  I  have  not  the  honour  to 
know)  xvas  150  stadia  from  Constantinople.  (Theophylact,  I.  viii.  c.  9.) 
The  port  of  Eutropius,  where  Maurice  and  his  children  were  murdered, 
is  described  by  Gyllius,  fde  Bosphoro  Thracio,  i.  iii.  c.  xi.)  as  one  of 
the  two  hart>ours  of  Chalcedon. 

y  The  inhaliitantA  of  Constantinople  were  generally  subject  to  the 
vo<TO(  (Ttit^pri-ridef ;  and  Theophylact  insinuates,  (I.  viii.  c.  i».)  that  if  it 
were  consistent  with  the  rules  of  history,  he  could  a.ssign  the  medical 
cause.  Vet  such  a  digression  would  not  have  t>eeo  more  impertinent 
than  his  inquiry  (I.  vii.  c.  16,  17.)  into  the  annual  inur.datioiis  of  the 
Nile,  and  all  the  opinions  of  the  Greek  philoeopliers  on  that  subject. 
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stinivilatc'd  the  rruclly  of  tlic  tyrant.  The  ministers  of 
«lcath  w  ere  (lespatohed  to  Chaleeilon  :  they  ilra^seil 
the  enipcnir  from  liis  sanctuary  :  and  the  live  sons  of 
Maurice  were  successively  murdered  before  the  eyes 
of  their  a;;onizin;;  parent.  At  each  stroke,  which  lie 
„         ,„         felt  in  his  heart,  he  found  strength   to 

Death  of  Mau.  ^  \  ,  ^ 

riceaiidhisiriiil- .  rehearse  a  pious  ejaculation :  "  Thou  art 
""a.  D.  «)2.  just,  O  Lord!  and  thy  judgments  are 
Nov.  27.  righteous."  And  sueh,  in  the  last  mo- 
ments, was  his  ri^id  attachment  to  truth  and  justice, 
that  he  revealed  to  the  soldiers  the  pious  falsi  hood  of 
a  nurse  who  presented  her  own  child  in  the  place  of 
a  royal  infant."  The  tragic  scene  was  finally  closed 
by  the  execution  of  the  emperor  himself,  in  the 
twentieth  year  of  his  reign,  and  the  sixty-third  ofhis 
age.  The  bodies  of  the  father  and  his  five  sons  were 
cast  into  the  sea,  their  heads  were  exposed  at  Con- 
stantinople to  the  insults  or  pity  of  the  multitude, 
and  it  was  not  till  some  signs  of  putrefaction  had 
appeared,  that  Phocas  connived  at  the  private  burial 
of  these  venerable  remains.  In  that  grave,  the  faults 
and  errors  of  Maurice  were  kindly  interred.  His 
fate  alone  was  remembered  ;  and  at  the  end  of 
twenty  years,  in  the  recital  of  the  history  of  Thco- 
phylact,  the  mournful  tale  was  interrupted  by  the 
tears  of  the  audience." 
„,  Such  tears  must  have  flowed  in  se- 

Phocas  emperor, 

A.  D.  aoi.  cret,  and  snch  compassion  would  have 
A.  D.  Gio.  been  criminal,  under  the  reign  of  Pho- 
October  4.       ^.^^^  .^^,],(j  ^.^^  peaceably  acknowledged 

in  the  provinces  of  the  east  and  west.  The  images 
of  the  emperor  and  his  wife  Leontia  were  exposed 
in  the  Lateran  to  the  veneration  of  the  clergy  and 
senate  of  Rome,  and  afterwards  deposited  in  the 
palace  of  the  Cicsars,  between  those  of  Constantine 
and  Theodosius.  As  a  subject  and  a  christian,  it 
was  the  duty  of  Gregory  to  acquiesce  in  the  estab- 
lished government,  but  the  joyful  applause  with 
which  he  salutes  the  fortune  of  the  assassin,  has 
sullied,  with  indelible  disgrace,  the  character  of 
the  saint.  The  successor  of  the  apostles  might 
have  inculcated  with  decent  firmness  the  guilt  of 
blood,  and  the  necessity  of  repentance  :  he  is  con- 
tent to  celebrate  the  deliverance  of  the  people  and 
the  fall  of  the  oppressor ;  to  rejoice  that  the  piety 
and  benignity  of  Phocas  have  been  raised  by  Pro- 
vidence to  the  imperial  throne  ;  to  pray  that  his 
hands  may  be  strengthened  against  all  his  enemies  ; 
and  to  express  a  wish,  perhaps  a  prophecy,  that, 
after  a  long  and  triumphant  reign,  he  may  be  trans- 
ferred from  a  temporal  to  an  everlasting  kingdom.'' 
I  have  already  traced  the  steps  of  a  revolution  so 
Ijleasing,  in  Gregory's  opinion,  both  to  heaven  and 

X  From  lliis  generniig  aUemjit,  Corneille  has  ijediiced  the  intricate 
well  of  tiis  tragedy  of  Nernclius,  winch  require.f  more  than  one  repre- 
sentation to  he  clearly  understouil,  (Corneille  de  Voltaire,  toni.  v.  p. 
300.)  and  which,  after  an  interval  of  some  year.s,  is  said  to  have  pnzztcd 
the  author  hiin.self.  (Anecdotes  Dramatifines,  tom.  i.  p.  422.) 

a  The  revolt  of  I'hocas  and  death  of  IMaurice  arc  told  l)y  Theophv- 
lacl  Simocalta,  (I.  viii.  e,  7— 12.)  the  Paschal  Chronicle,  (p.  370,  380.) 
Thcophanes,  (Chronojiraph.  |i.  2.38-244.1  Zonaras,  (tom.  ii.  1.  xiv.  p. 
77—80.)  and  Cedrenus,  (p.  .339-404.) 

h  Grt-Kor.  1.  x\.  epist.  38.  indict,  vi.  Benisnitatem  vcstra;  pictatis 
ad  iinperialc  fastigiuin  pervenissc  caudemn.s,  Laelentur  rali  et  exiil. 
tet  terra,  el  dc  vcfltris  benignia  arlibus  universal  reipublicue  popnins 
nunc  ustpic  vehcnienUr  aflliclns  hilarcscat,  &c.     This  liasc  flattery,  the 


earth  ;  and  Phocas  does  not  appear  less  hateful  in 

the  exercise  than  in  the  aciiiiisilion  of  power.     The 

pencil  of  an  impartial  historian  has    ,  .     , 

Ins  character, 
delinealed  the  portrait  ol  a  monster;' 

his  diminutive  and  deformed  person,  the  closenes.'i 
of  his  shaggy  eye-brows,  his  red  hair,  his  beardless 
chin,  and  his  cheek  disfigured  and  discoloured  by 
a  fonnidable  scar.  Ignorant  of  letters,  of  laws,  and 
even  of  arms,  he  indulged  in  the  supreme  rank  a 
more  ample  privilege  of  lust  and  drunkenness,  and 
his  brutal  pleasures  were  either  injurious  to  his 
subjects  or  disgraceful  to  himself.  Without  as- 
suming the  oflice  of  a  prince,  he  renounced  the 
profession  of  a  soldier ;  and  the  reign  of  Pho- 
cas alllicted  Europe  with  ignominious  peace,  and 
Asia  with  desolating  war.  His  savage  temper 
was  inllamed  by  passion,  hardened  by  fear,  exas- 
perated by  resistance  or  reproach.  The  flight  of 
Theodosius  to  the  Persian  court  had  been  inter- 
cepted by  a  rapid  pursuit,  or  a  deceitful  message: 
he  was  beheaded  at  Nice,  and  the  last  hours  of  the 
young  prince  were  soothed  by  the  comforts  of  reli- 
gion and  the  consciousness  of  innocence.  Yet  his 
phantom  disturbed  the  repose  of  the  usurper :  a 
whisper  was  circulated  through  the  east,  that  the 
son  of  Maurice  was  still  alive  :  the  people  expected 
their  avenger,  and  the  widow  and  daughters  of  the 
late  emperor  would  have  adopted  as  their  .son  and 
brother  the  vilest  of  mankind.  In  the  massacre  of 
the  imperial  family,''  the  mercy,  or  rather  the  dis- 
cretion, of  Phocas  had  spared  these  unhappy  fe- 
males, and  they  were  decently  confined  to  a  private 
house.  But  the  spirit  of  the  empress  Constantina, 
still  mindful  of  her  father,  her  husband,  and  her 
sons,  aspired  to  freedom  and  revenge.  At  the  dead 
of  night,  she  escaped  to  the  sanctuary  of  St.  Sophia ; 
but  her  tears,  and  the  gold  of  her  associate  Germa- 
nus,  were  insulhcient  to  provoke  an  insurrection. 
Her  life  was  forfeited  to  revenge,  and  even  to  jus- 
tice ;  but  the  patriarch  obtained  and  pledged  an 
oath  for  her  safety  :  a  monastery  was  allotted  for 
her  prison,  and  the  widow  of  Maurice  accepted  and 
abused  the  lenity  of  his  assassin.  The  discovery 
or  the  suspicion  of  a  second  conspiracy,  dissolved 
the  engagements  and  rekindled  the  fury  of  Phocas. 
A  matron  who  commanded  the  respect  and  pity  of 
mankind,  the  daughter,  wife,  and  mother  of  emper- 
ors, was  tortured  like  the  vilest  malefactor,  to  force 
a  confession  of  her  designs  and  associates  ;  and  the 

empress   Constantina,  with  her  three 

'  and  tyranny. 

innocent  daughters,  was  beheaded  at 

('haleedon,  on   the  same  ground  which  had  been 

stained  with    the    blood  of  her  husband  and  five 

topic  of  protestant  invective,  is  justly  censured  by  the  philosopher 
Ilayle.  f Dictioiinaire  Critique  Gre;;r»ire  I,  Not.  H.  tom.  ii.  p.  .W?,  398.) 
Cardinal  Baronius  justiBes  the  popeat  the  expense  of  the  fallen  em- 
peror. 

c  The  imases  of  Phocas  were  destroyed;  but  even  Uie  malice  of 
his  enemies  would  suiter  one  copy  of  such  a  portrait  or  caricature 
(Cedrenus,  p.  404.)  to  escape  the  flames. 

d  The  family  of  Maurice  is  represented  by  Pncange  :  (Familice  By- 
zantinne,  p.  106 — 108.)  his  eldest  son  Theodosius  had  been  crowned  em- 
peror wiien  he  was  no  more  than  four  years  and  a  half  old,  and  he  is 
always  joined  with  liis  father  in  the  salutations  of  Gre-iory.  With  the 
christian  dau;;hters,  Anastasiu  and  Theocteste,  I  am  surprised  to  find 
the  pagan  natne  of  Cleopatra. 
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sons.    After  such  au  example,  it  would  be  super- 
fluous to  enumerate  the  names  and  sufi'erings  of 
meaner  victims.     Their  condemnation  was  seldom 
preceded  by  the  forms  of  trial,  and  their  punish- 
ment was  imbittered  by  the  relinements  of  cruelty  : 
their  eyes  were  pierced,  their  tongues  were  torn 
from  the  root,  their  hands  and  feet  were  amputated  ; 
some  expired  under  the  lash,  others  in  the  flames, 
others  again  were  transfixed  with  arrows  ;  and  a 
simple  speed)'  death  was  mercy  which  they  could 
rarely  obtain.     The  hippodrome,  the  sacred  asylum 
of  the  pleasures  and  the  liberty  of  the  Romans,  was 
polluted  with  heads  and  limbs,  and  mangled  bo- 
dies ;  and  the  companions  of  Pliocas  were  the  most 
sensible,  that  neither  his  favour,  nor  their  services, 
could  protect  them  from  a  tyrant,  the  worthy  rival 
of  the  Caligulas  and  Domitians  of  the  first  age  of 
the  empire.^ 
His  fall  and         A   daughter    of    Phocas,   his   only 
a''d"cio       child,  was  given  in  marriage  to  the 
October  4.      patrician  Crispus,'  and  the  royal  ima- 
ges of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  were  indiscreetly 
placed  in  the  circus,  by  the  side  of  the  emperor. 
The  father  must  desire  that  his  posterity  should  in- 
herit the  fruit  of  his  crimes,  but  the  monarch  was 
offended  by  this  premature  and  popular  association  : 
the  tribunes  of  the  green  faction,  who  accused  the 
officious  error  of  their  sculptors,  were  condemned  to 
instant  death  ;  their  lives  were  granted  to  the  pray- 
ers of  the  people  ;   but  Crispus  might  reasonably 
doubt,  whether  a  jealous  usurper  could  forget  and 
pardon  his  involuntary  competition.    The  green  fac- 
tion was  alienated  by  the  ingratitude  of  Phocas  and 
the  loss  of  their  privileges  ;  every  province  of  the 
empire  was  ripe  for  rebellion ;  and  Hcraclius,  ex- 
arch of  Africa,  persisted  above  two  years  in  refusing 
all  tribute  and  obedience  to  the  centurion  who  dis- 
graced the  throne  of  Constantinople.    By  the  secret 
emissaries  of  Crispus  and  the  senate,  the  indepen- 
dent exarch  was  solicited  to  save  and  to  govern  his 
country  :  but  his  ambition  was  chilled  by  age,  and 
he  resigned  the  dangerous  enterprise  to  his  son  Hera- 
clius,  and  to  Nicetas,  the  son  of  Gregory,  his  friend 
and  lieutenant.  The  powers  of  Africa  were  armed  by 
the  two  ad  venturous  youths;  they  agreed  that  the  one 
should  navigate  the  fleet  from  Carthage  to  Constan- 
tinople, that  the  other  should  lead  an  army  through 
Egypt  and  Asia,  and  that  the  imperial  purple  should 
be  the  reward  of  diligence  and  success.     A  faint 
rumour  of  their  undertaking  was  conveyed  to  the 
ears  of  Phocas,  and  the  wife  and  mother  of  the 
younger  Heraelius  were  secured  as  the  hostages  of 
his  faith  :  but  the  treaclicrous  art  of  Crispus  exten- 
uated the  distant  peril,  the  means  of  defence  were 
neglected  or  delayed,  and  the  tyrant  supinely  slept 


c  Some  of  the  cruelties  of  Phocas  .ire  marked  by  Theophylnct,  I.  viii. 
c.  ]3,  14,  15.  Gi?ori;e  of  Pisidia.lhe  poetof  Heraelius,  styles  him  (Hell. 
Avariciim,  p.  46.  Koine,  1777.1  T,it  Typanfidoc  6  duffKutleKTOc  Ktii  f^KKf,. 
Hwpc/c  5pa«u;i.  The  latter  epithet  is  just— but  the  corrupter  of  life  was 
easily  vanquished. 

f  In  the  writers,  and  in  the  copies  of  those  writers,  there  is  such 
hesitation  between  the  names  of  Priscus  and  Crixptts,  (Dueangc,  Fam. 
Byzant.  p.  1 1 1.)  that  I  have  been  tempted  to  identify  the  son. in-law  of 
rhocas  with  (he  hero  five  times  victorious  over  the  Avars. 


till  the  African  navy  cast  anchor  in  the  Hellespont. 
Their  standard  was  joined  at  Abydus  by  the  fugitives 
and  exiles  who  thirsted  for  revenge ;  the  ships  of 
Heraelius,  whose  lofty  masts  were  adorned  with  the 
holy  symbols  of  religion,"  steered  their  triumphant 
course  through  the  Propontis  ;  and  Phocas  beheld 
from  the  windows  of  the  palace  his  approaching  and 
inevitable  fate.  The  green  faction  was  tempted,  by 
gifts  and  promises,  to  oppose  a  feeble  and  fruitless 
resistance  to  the  landing  of  the  Africans  ;  but  the 
people,  and  even  the  guards,  were  determined  by 
the  well-timed  defection  of  Crispus  ;  and  the  tyrant 
was  seized  by  a  private  enemy,  who  boldly  invaded 
the  solitude  of  the  palace.  Stripped  of  the  diadem 
and  purple,  clothed  in  a  vile  habit,  and  loaded  with 
chains,  he  was  transported  in  a  small  boat  to  the 
imperial  galley  of  Heraelius,  who  reproached  him 
with  the  crimes  of  his  abominable  reign.  "  Wilt 
thou  govern  better  .'"  were  the  last  words  of  the  de- 
spair of  Phocas.  After  suflering  each  variety  of 
insult  and  torture,  his  head  was  severed  from  his 
body,  the  mangled  trunk  was  cast  into  the  flames, 
and  the  same  treatment  was  inflicted  on  the  statues 
of  the  vain  usurper,  and  the  seditious  banner  of  the 
green  faction.  The  voice  of  the  clergy,  the  senate, 
and  the  people,  invited  Heraelius  to  ascend  the 
throne  which  he  had  purified  from  guilt  and  igno- 
miny ;  after  some  graceful  hesitation,  he  yielded  to 
their  entreaties.  His  coronation  was  jjei„„  (,f  Hera 
accompanied  by  that  of  his  wife  Eu-  'ims,  A.  D.  6io. 
doxia  ;  and  their  posterity,  till  the  a.  d.  042. 
fourth  generation,  continued  to  reign  '  "' 

over  the  empire  of  the  east.  The  voyage  of  Hera- 
elius had  been  easy  and  prosperous,  the  tedious 
march  of  Nicetas  was  not  accomplished  before  the 
decision  of  the  contest:  but  he  submitted  without 
a  murmur  to  the  fortune  of  his  friend,  and  his  laud- 
able intentions  were  rewarded  with  au  equestrian 
statue,  and  a  daughter  of  the  emperor.  It  was  more 
diflicult  to  trust  the  fidelity  of  Crispus,  whose  recent 
services  were  recompensed  by  the  comm.and  of  the 
Cappadocian  army.  His  arrogance  soon  provoked, 
and  seemed  to  excuse,  the  ingratitude  of  his  new 
sovereign.  In  the  presence  of  the  senate,  the  son- 
in-law  of  Pliocas  V  as  condemned  to  embrace  the 
monastic  life;  and  the  sentence  was  justified  by 
the  weighty  observation  of  Heraelius,  that  tlie  man 
who  had  betrayed  his  father,  could  never  be  faiths 
ful  to  his  friend.'' 

Even  after  his   death  the  republic   amsroesinvades 
was  afllioted  bv  the  crimes  of  Phocas,    "."=  Roman  era. 

-  pire. 

which  armed  with  a  pious  cause  the    A.  D.603,8tc. 
most  formidable  of  her  enemies.      .\(Coiding  to  the 
friendly   and   equal  forms   of  the    Uyzantine   and 
Persian  courts,  he  announced  his  exaltation  to  the 


p  According  to  Theophancs  Ktfitaria  and  eiKova  fleo^tiiTepuc.  Co- 
dreniis  adds  an  a\f  ipowoiiiToii  tiKova  tow  Kcpioe,  wllieli  Heraclins  iKire 
as  a  banner  in  the  first  Persian  expedition.  See  (ieors^  Fisid.  Acrna<» 
I.  M(».  The  manufacture  seems  lo  have  ttourishetl ;  but  Fo^^jni,  the 
Hoiuan  editor,  (p.  '2tt.)  is  at  a  loss  tu  determine  whether  this  picture  was 
an  original  or  a  copy. 

h  See  the  tyranny  of  Phocas  and  the  elevation  of  Heraelius  in 
Chron.  Paschal,  p.  380-383.  Theophancs.  p.  242—050.  .\icephorus 
p.  3—7.  Cedrenus,  p.  404— 4OT.    Zounras,  tom.  ii  I.  xiv.  p.  80—82. 
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Ilironc  ;  and  liis  ambassador  Lilius,  wlio  had  pre- 
sciittil  liim  «itli  llic  heads  of  Maurice  and  his  sons, 
was  Ihf  best  (|ualilicd  to  describe  the  cireiimstances 
of  the  Irasie  scene."  However  it  mijjht  ho  varnished 
by  fiction  or  sopliistry,  f'hosroes  turned  with  hor- 
ror from  the  assassin,  imprisoned  the  pretended  en- 
voy, disclaimed  the  usurper,  and  declared  liimself 
the  avenger  of  his  father  and  benefactor.  The  sen- 
timents of  grief  and  resentment  which  liwnianity 
would  feel,  an<l  honour  would  dictate,  promoted,  on 
this  occasion,  the  interest  of  the  Persian  king  ;  and 
his  Interest  was  powerfully  magnilied  by  the  na- 
tional and  religious  prejudices  of  tlie  Magi  and 
satraps.  In  a  strain  of  artful  adulation,  which  a.s- 
sumcd  the  language  of  freedom,  they  i>resumed  to 
censure  the  excess  of  his  gratitude  and  friendship 
for  the  Greeks  ;  a  nation  with  whom  it  was  danger- 
ous to  conclude  either  peace  or  alliance;  whose 
superstition  was  devoid  of  truth  and  justice,  and 
who  must  be  incapable  of  any  virtue,  since  they 
could  perpetrate  tlie  most  atrocious  of  crimes,  the 
impious  murder  of  their  sovereign.''  For  the  crime 
of  an  ambitious  centurion,  the  nation  which  he  op- 
pressed was  cha.stised  with  the  calamities  of  war: 
and  the  same  calamities,  at  the  end  of  twenty  years, 
were  retaliated  and  redoubled  on  the  heads  of  the 
Persians.'  The  general  who  had  restored  Chosroes 
to  the  throne  still  commanded  in  the  east ;  and  the 
name  of  Narses  was  the  formidable  sound  with 
which  the  Assyrian  mothers  were  accustomed  to  ter- 
rify their  infants.  It  is  not  improbable,  that  a  na- 
tive subject  of  Persia  should  encourage  his  master 
and  his  friend  to  deliver  and  possess  the  provinces 
of  Asia.  It  is  still  more  probable,  that  Chosroes 
should  animate  his  troops  by  the  assurance  that  the 
sword  w  hich  they  dreaded  the  most  would  remain  in 
its  scabbard,  or  be  drawn  in  their  favour.  The  hero 
could  not  depend  on  the  faith  of  a  tyrant;  and  the 
tyrant  was  conscious  how  little  he  deserved  the  obe- 
dience of  a  hero :  Narses  was  removed  from  his 
military  command  ;  he  reared  an  independent  stan- 
dard at  Ilierapolis  in  Syria  ;  he  was  betrayed  by 
fallacious  promises,  and  burnt  alive  in  the  market- 
place of  Constantinople.  Deprived  of  the  only 
chief  whom  they  could  fear  or  esteem,  the  bands 
which  be  had  led  to  victory  were  twice  broken  by 
the  cavalry,  trampled  by  the  elephants,  and  pierced 
by  the  arrows  of  the  barbarians  ;  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  captives  were  beheaded  on  the  field  of 

i  Tlipnphylart,  I,  viii.  c.  IS.  The  lif»!  of  Maurice  was  composed 
about  the  yearG2S,  (I.  viii,  r.  13  )  by  Tlieopbylact  Simoratta,  ex-pr»fect, 
a  iLitive  of  E^'ypt.  Fbolius,  wlio  gives  an  ample  extract  of  tlie  work, 
{cod.  Ixv.  p.  81 — 100.)  f;enlly  reproves  the  atrectation  and  allegory  of 
the  style.  His  preface  is  a  dialogue  between  Philosophy  and  litstory  ; 
they  scat  theniselves  under  a  plane-tree,  and  the  latter  tuutlies  her 
lyre. 

k  Christianis  nee  pactum  ewe,  nee  (idem  nee  fredus  ....  quod  si 
ulla  iliis  tides  fnisset,  re;;em  suum  non  uccldissent.  l^utych.  Annalos, 
toin.  ii.  p.  21  1.  vers.  Poeoek. 

I  Wc  must  now,  for  sr»me  ages,  take  our  leave  of  rontemporary  liis. 
torians,  and  descend,  if  it  be  a  descent,  from  the  atTectation  of  rhetoric 
to  the  rude  sim[il)eity  of  chronicles  and  abridjrnients.  Those  of  Tlie. 
ophanes,  (Chronojjjraph.  p.  21t — 2*9.)  and  Nicephorus,  (p.  3  — Itl.)  su|i- 
ply  a  re;;ular,  but  imperfect,  series  of  the  Persian  war;  and  for  any 
additional  facts  I  (|uote  my  special  authorities  Theo[(hanes,  a  conr. 
tier  who  became  a  monk,  was  born  A.  I).  748;  Nicephorus,  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  who  died  A.  D.  829.  was  ..omewhat  yonniier ;  they 
both  sutfered  in  the  cause  of  imatics.  JLankius,  <le  Scrlptoribus  Bvzati- 
liois,  p.  200—2-16. 


battle  by  the  sentence  of  the  victor,  who  might 
justly  condemn  these  seditious  mercenaries  as  the 
authors  or  accomplices  of  the  death  of  Maurice. 
LIndcr  the  reign  of  Phoeas,  the  fortilieations  of 
Merdin,  Dara,  Amida,  and  Edessa,  were  succes- 
sively besieged,  reduced,  and  destroyed  by  the 
Persian     monarch :     he    passed   the   „.  .   , 

•^  His  ronqucst  of 

Euphrates,  occupied  the  Syrian  cities,         Syna, 

Hierapolis,  Chalehis,  and  JJerrhica 
or  Aleppo,  and  soon  encompassed  the  walls  of  An- 
lioeli  w  jlh  his  irresistible  arms.  The  rapid  tide  of 
siKxess  discloses  the  decay  of  the  empire,  the  inca- 
pacity of  Phoeas,  and  the  disafl'ection  of  his  sub- 
jects ;  and  Chosroes  provided  a  decent  apology  for 
their  submission  or  revolt,  by  an  impostor  who 
attended  his  camp  as  the  son  of  Maurice  '"  and  the 
lawful  heir  of  the  monarchy. 

The  first  intelligence  from  the  east  whicn  Hera- 
clius  received,"  was  that  of  the  loss  of  .\ntioch  ;  but 
the  aged  metropolis,  .so  often  overturned  by  earth- 
quakes, antl  pillaged  by  the  enemy,  could  supply 
but  a  small  and  languid  stream  of  treasure  and 
blood.  The  Persians  were  equally  successful,  and 
more  fortunate  in  the  sack  of  Csesarea,  the  capital 
of  Cappadocia ;  and  as  they  advanced  beyond  the 
ramparts  of  the  frontiers,  the  boundary  of  ancient 
war,  they  found  a  less  obstinate  resistance  and  a 
more  plentiful  harvest.  The  pleasant  vale  of  Da- 
mascus has  been  adorned  in  every  age  with  a  royal 
city :  her  obscure  felicity  has  hitherto  escaped  the 
historian  of  the  Roman  empire :  but  Chosroes  re- 
posed his  troops  in  the  paradise  of  Damascus  be- 
fore he  ascended  the  bills  of  Libanus,  or  invaded 
the  cities  of  the  Phtx-nician  coast.  The  ^f  [>.,|„ti„e 
conquest  of  Jerusalem,"  which  had  *  l>-  ''>'^- 
been  meditated  by  Nushirvan,  was  achieved  by  the 
zeal  and  avarice  of  his  grandson  ;  the  ruin  of  the 
proudest  monument  of  Christianity  was  vehemently 
urged  by  the  intolerant  spirit  of  the  Magi  ;  and  he 
could  enlist,  for  this  holy  warfare,  an  army  of  six 
and  twenty  thousand  Jews,  whose  furious  bigotry 
might  compensate,  in  some  degree,  for  the  want  of 
valour  and  discipline.  After  the  reduction  of  Ga- 
lilee, and  the  region  beyond  the  Jordan,  whose  re- 
sistance ap])ears  to  have  delayed  the  fate  of  the 
capital,  Jerusalem  itself  was  taken  by  assault.  The 
sepulchre  of  Christ,  and  the  stately  churches  of 
Helena  and  Constantine,  were  consumed,  or  at  least 
damaged,  by  the  flames;    the  devout  ofl'erings  of 

in  The  Persian  historians  have  been  themselves  deceived  ;  but  The- 
oplianes,  (p.  244.)  accuses  Chosroes  of  the  fraud  and  falsehood;  and 
F.utychius  tielieves  (Aiiual.  torn.  ii.  p.  211.)  that  the  son  of  Maurice, 
who  was  saved  from  the  assassins,  lived  and  died  a  monk  on  mount 
Sinai. 

u  liutychins  dates  all  the  losses  of  the  empire  under  the  reijin  of 
Phoeas,  an  error  which  saves  the  honour  of  Heraelius,  whom  he  brines 
not  from  Carthage,  but  Salonica,  with  a  fleet  laden  with  vegetables  for 
the  relief  of  Constantinople.  (Annal.  tom.  ii.  p.  223,  224.)  The  othtr 
christians  of  the  east,  Harhebneus,  (apod  Asseman,  Bibliothee.  Orien- 
tal, tom.  ill.  p.  412,  41,1.)  Elmacin,  (Hist,  Saracen,  p.  13—16.)  Abiil. 
pliaragius,  (Dynast,  p.  28,  99.)  are  more  sincere  and  accurate.  The 
years  of  the  Persian  war  are  disposed  in  the  chronology  of  Pagi, 

I'  On  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  an  event  so  interesting  to  the  church, 
see  the  Annals  of  liutychius,  (tom,  ii.  p.  212—223.)  and  the  lamenta. 
tions  of  the  monk  Antiochus,  (apud  B,ironium,  Aniial.  liccles,  A.  I), 
(il4.  No,  16— 2(j.)  whose  one  hundred  and  twenty. nine  homilies  are  still 
extant,  if  what  no  one  reads  may  he  said  to  be  extiuil. 
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three  hundred  years  were  rilled  in  one  sacrilegious 
daj' ;  the  patriarch  Zachariah,  and  the  true  cross, 
were  transported  into  Persia  ;  and  the  massacre  of 
ninety  thousand  christians  is  imputed  to  the  Jews 
and  Arabs,  who  swelled  the  disorder  of  the  Persian 
march.  The  fugitives  of  Palestine  were  entertained 
at  Alexandria  by  the  charity  of  John  the  arch- 
bishop, who  is  distinguished  among  a  crowd  of 
saints  by  the  epithet  of  almsgiver :''  and  the  revenues 
of  the  church,  with  a  treasure  of  three  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  were  restored  to  the  true  proprie- 
tors, the  poor  of  every  country  and  every  denomi- 
nation. But  Egypt  itself,  the  only  province  which 
had  been  exempt,  since  the  time  of  Diocletian,  from 
nfE^Tpt  foreign  and  domestic  war,  was  again 
A.  D.  i;i6.  subdued  by  the  successors  of  Cyrus, 
Pelusium,  the  key  of  that  impervious  country,  was 
surprised  by  the  cavalry  of  the  Persians :  they 
passed,  with  impunity,  the  innumerable  channels  of 
the  Delta,  and  explored  the  long  valley  of  the  Nile, 
from  the  pyramids  of  Memphis  to  the  confines  of 
Ethiopia.  Alexandria  might  have  been  relieved 
by  a  naval  force,  but  the  archbishop  and  the  pr.-pfcct 
embarked  for  Cyprus ;  and  Chosroes  entered  the 
second  city  of  the  empire,  which  still  preserved  a 
wealthy  remnant  of  industry  and  commerce.  His 
western  trophy  was  erected,  not  on  the  walls  of 
Carthagci  but  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tripoli :  the 
Greek  colonies  of  Cyrene  were  finally  extirpated  ; 
and  the  conqueror,  treading  in  the  footsteps  of  Alex- 
ander, returned  in  triumph  through  the  sands  of  the 
of  Asia  Minor,  Libyan  descrt.  In  the  first  campaign, 
A.  D,  616,  &c.  another  army  advanced  from  the  Euph- 
rates to  the  Thracian  Bosphorus;  Chalcedon  sur- 
rendered after  a  long  siege,  and  a  Persian  camp 
was  maintained  above  ten  years  in  the  presence  of 
Constantinople,  The  sea-coast  of  Pontus,  the  city 
of  Ancyra,  the  isle  of  Rhodes,  are  enumerated 
among  the  last  conquests  of  the  great  king ;  and  if 
Chosroes  had  possessed  any  maritime  power,  his 
boundless  ambition  would  have  spread  slavery  and 
desolation  over  the  provinces  of  Europe. 
His  reisn  and  From  the  long-disputed  banks  of  the 
magniiiceoce.  jig^jg  ^^j  Euphrates,  the  reign  of  the 
grandson  of  Nushirvan  was  suddenly  extended  to 
the  Hellespont  and  the  Nile,  the  ancient  limits  of 
the  Persian  monarchy.  But  the  provinces,  which 
had  been  fashioned  by  the  habits  of  six  hundred 
years  to  the  virtues  and  vices  of  the  Roman  govern- 
ment, supported  with  reluctance  the  yoke  of  the 
barbarians.  The  idea  of  a  republic  was  kept  alive 
by  the  institutions,  or  at  least  by  the  writings,  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  the  subjects  of  Hera- 


p  The  life  of  this  worHiy  saint  is  composed  by  Leontius,  a  coiitem. 
[torary  bishop  ;  and  I  find  in  Baroniils,  (Annal.  Ercles,  A.  D.  610.  No, 
10,  Uc.)  and  Fltniry,  (toui.  viii.  p.  235—242.)  sullicient  extracls  of  this 
edifying  work. 

q  Tile  error  of  Baronius,  and  many  otliers  who  have  carried  the  arms 
of  Chosroes  to  Carlliafje  instead  of  Chalcedon,  is  lournlcd  on  the  near 
resemblance  of  Ihe  Greek  words  KaXxi^oiiaaud  K,ipxtidovii  in  the  text 
of  Theophanes,  4cc.  whicli  liave  been  .sometimes  confounded  by  tran- 
scribers, and  sometimes  by  critics. 

r  The  ,9Cnt/t/te  acts  of  SI.  Anaslasiiis  are  publisljed  in  those  of  tlie 
-seventh  general  connril.  from  whence  Itaronius  (Annal.  Eccles.  A.  U. 
•114.  626,  627.)  and  Butler  (I.iicsof  the  Saints,  vol.  i.  p.  242-2IS.)  have 


clius  had  been  educated  to  pronounce  the  words  of 
liberty  and  law.  But  it  has  always  been  the  pride 
and  policy  of  oriental  princes,  to  display  the  titles 
and  attributes  of  their  omnipotence ;  to  upbraid  a 
nation  of  slaves  with  their  true  name  and  abject 
condition,  and  to  enforce,  by  cruel  and  insolent 
threats,  the  rigour  of  their  absolute  commands.  The 
christians  of  the  east  were  scandalized  by  the  wor- 
ship of  fire,  and  the  impious  doctrine  of  the  two 
principles  :  the  Magi  were  not  less  intolerant  than 
the  bishops,  and  the  martyrdom  of  some  native 
Persians,  who  had  deserted  the  religion  of  Zoroas- 
ter,' was  conceived  to  be  the  prelude  of  a  fierce  and 
general  persecution.  By  the  oppressive  laws  of 
Justinian,  the  adversaries  of  the  church  were  made 
the  enemies  of  the  state ;  the  alliance  of  the  Jews, 
Nestorians,  and  Jacobites,  had  contributed  to  the 
success  of  Chosroes,  and  his  partial  favour  to  the 
sectaries  provoked  the  hatred  and  fears  of  the 
catholic  clergy.  Conscious  of  their  fear  and  hatred, 
the  Persian  conqueror  governed  his  new  subjects 
with  an  iron  sceptre  :  and  as  if  he  suspected  the 
stability  of  his  dominion,  he  exhausted  their  wealth 
by  exorbitant  tributes  and  licentious  rapine,  de- 
spoiled or  demolished  the  temples  of  the  east,  and 
transported  to  his  hereditary  realms  the  gold,  the 
silver,  the  precious  marbles,  the  arts,  and  the  artists, 
of  the  -\siatic  cities.  In  the  obscure  picture  of  the 
calamities  of  the  empire,"  it  is  not  easy  to  discern 
the  figure  of  Chosroes  himself,  to  separate  his  ac- 
tions from  those  of  his  lieutenants,  or  to  ascertain 
his  personal  merit  in  the  general  blaze  of  glory  and 
magnificence.  He  enjoyed  with  ostentation  the 
fruits  of  victory,  and  frequently  retired  from  the 
hardships  of  war  to  the  luxuiy  of  the  palace.  But 
in  the  space  of  twenty-four  years,  he  was  deterred 
by  superstition  or  resentment  from  approaching  the 
gates  of  Ctesiphon  :  and  his  favourite  residence  of 
Artemita,  or  Dastagerd,  was  situate  beyond  tlie 
Tigris,  about  sixty  miles  to  the  north  of  the  capital." 
The  adjacent  pastures  were  covered  with  flocks  and 
herds  :  the  paradise  or  park  was  replenished  with 
pheasants,  peacocks,  ostriches,  roebucks,  and  wild 
boars,  and  the  noble  game  of  lions  and  tigers  was 
sometimes  turned  loose  for  the  bolder  pleasures  of 
the  chace.  Nine  hundred  and  sixty  elephants  were 
maintained  for  the  use  or  splendour  of  the  great 
king:  his  tents  and  baggage  were  carried  into  the 
field  by  twelve  thousand  great  camels  and  eight 
thousand  of  a  smaller  size;"  and  the  royal  stables 
were  filled  with  six  thousand  mules  and  horses, 
among  whom  the  names  of  Slicbdiz  and  Barid  are 
renowned  for  their  speed  or  beauty.     Six  thousand 


taken  their  accounts.  The  holy  martyr  deserted  from  the  Persian  to 
the  Roman  army,  became  a  monk  at  Jerusalem,  and  insulted  Ihe  wor- 
ship of  the  Magi,  which  was  then  established  at  Ca-s.irea  in  Palestine. 

9  Abulpliarai;ius,  Dyn,i.st.  p.  90.     Llmacin,  Hist.  Saracen,  p.  t4. 

t  D'Anville,  Mem.  dc  I'Acadeinie  des  Inscriptions,  torn,  xxxii. 
p.  568—571. 

u  The  dilference  between  the  two  races  consists  in  one  or  two  liulQps  . 
Ibe  dromedary  has  only  one;  the  size  of  the  proper  camel  is  larj^ef;  I  be 
country  he  comes  from.  Turkestan  or  Rictriana;  the  dromedary  is  con- 
fined to  Arabia  and  Africa.  ButTon,  Hist.  Natnrelle,  lom.  xi.  p.  211, 
ficc.     A^i^lot.  Hist.  Animal,  torn.  i.  I.  ii.  c.  i.  loin.  ii.  ji.  IS5, 
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guards  successively  mounted  before  tlie  palace  gate ; 
the  service  of  the  interior  apartments  was  performed 
by  twelve  thousand  slaves,  and  in  tlie  number  of 
three  thousand  virgins,  the  fairest  of  Asia,  some 
happy  concubine  might  console  her  master  for  the 
age  or  the  indifference  of  Sira.  The  various  trea- 
sures of  gold,  silver,  gems,  silk,  and  aromatics, 
were  deposited  in  a  hundred  subterraneous  vaults  ; 
and  the  chamber  Badaverd  denoted  the  accidental 
gift  of  the  winds  which  had  wafted  the  spoils  of 
Hcraclius  into  one  of  the  Syrian  harbours  of  his 
rival.  The  voice  of  flattery,  and  perliaps  of  fiction, 
is  not  ashamed  to  compute  the  thirty  tliousand  rich 
hangings  that  adorned  the  walls  ;  the  forty  thousand 
colunuis  of  silver,  or  more  probably  of  marble,  and 
plated  wood,  that  supported  the  roof;  and  the  thou- 
sand globes  of  gold  suspended  in  the  dome,  to 
imitate  the  motions  of  the  planets  and  the  constella- 
tions of  the  zodiac."  While  the  Persian  monarch 
conlemplatcd  the  wonders  of  his  art  and  power,  he 
received  an  epistle  from  an  obscure  citizen  of 
Mecca,  inviting  him  to  acknowledge  INIahomet  as 
the  apostle  of  God.  He  rejected  the  invitation,  and 
tore  the  epistle.  "  It  is  thus,"  exclaimed  the  Ara- 
bian prophet,  "  that  God  will  tear  the  kingdom, 
and  reject  tlie  supplications,  of  Chosroes."''  Placed 
on  the  verge  of  the  two  great  empires  of  the  east, 
Mahomet  observed  with  secret  joy  the  progress  of 
their  mutual  destruction;  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
Persian  triumphs,  he  ventured  to  foretell,  that 
before  many  years  should  elapse,  victory  would 
again  return  to  the  banners  of  the  Romans.' 
Distress  of  Hen.  At  the  time  whcu  this  prediction  is 
ciius,  saj(j  to  have  been  delivered,  no  pro- 
A.D.  610— 022.      ,  , ,  ,  ,.  r  ■ 

phccy  could  be  more  distant  irom  its 

accomplishment,  since  the  first  twelve  years  of 
Heraclius  announced  the  approaching  dissolution 
of  the  empire.  If  the  motives  of  Chosroes  had  been 
pure  and  honourable,  he  must  have  ended  the  quar- 
rel with  the  death  of  Phocas,  and  he  would  have 
embraced,  as  his  best  ally,  the  fortunate  African 
who  had  so  generously  avenged  the  injuries  of  his 
benefactor  ^Maurice.  The  prosecution  of  the  war 
revealed  tlie  true  character  of  the  barbarian  ;  and 
the  suppliant  embassies  of  Heraclius  to  beseech 
bis  clemency,  that  he  would  spare  the  innocent, 
accept  a  tribute,  and  give  peace  to  the  world,  were 
rejected  with  contemptuous  silence  or  insolent  me- 
nace. Syria,  Egypt,  and  the  proyinces  of  Asia, 
were  subdued  by  the  Persian  arms  ;  while  Europe, 
from  the  confines  of  Istria  to  the  long  wall  of  Thrace, 
was  oppressed  by  the  Avars,  unsatiated  with  the 
blood  and  ra])ine  of  the  Italian  war.  They  had 
coolly  massacred  their  male  captives  in  the  sacred 

X  Theophincs,  Clirmioffrapli.  p.  268.  D'Herbclot,  Bibliotlieque 
Orientale,  p.  997.  The  Greeks  deseribe  the  decay,  the  Fersian-i  the 
splendour,  of  I)asta(;erd  ;  but  the  former  speak  from  the  modest  witness 
of  llie  eye,  the  latter  from  the  vague  report  of  the  ear. 


y  The  historians  of  Mahomet,  Abulfeda,  (in  Vit.  Mohammed,  p.  92, 
03.)  and  Gannier,  f  Vie  dc  .Maliomet,  torn,  ii.  p.  247.)  date  this  emb.i.'*sy 
in  the  seventh  year  of  the  Ilegira,  which  commences  A.  D.  628.  May  1 1. 
Their  chronolo;5y  is  erroneous,  since  Chosroes  died  in  the  month  of 
Febru.iry  of  lliesime  year.  (Pagi,  Critica,  torn.  ii.  p.  779.)  Tlie  Count 
de  Boulair.villiers  (Vie  de  Slahomed,  p.  .T27,  .^28.)  places  this  embassy 
al»oiit  A.  I>.  615.  soon  after  the  conquest  of  Palestine.  Yet  Mahomet 
would  scarcely  have  ventured  so  soon  on  so  bold  a  step. 


field  of  Pannonia;  the  women  and  children  were 
reduced  to  servitude,  and  the  noblest  virgins  were 
abandoned  to  the  promiscuous  lust  of  the  barbarians. 
The  amorous  matron  who  opcmd  the  gales  of  I'riuli, 
passed  a  short  night  in  the  arms  of  her  royal  lover; 
the  ne.\t  evening,  Komilda  was  condemned  to  the 
embraces  of  twelve  Avars,  and  the  third  day  the 
Lombard  jirincess  was  impaled  in  the  sight  of  the 
camp,  while  the  ehagan  observed  with  a  cruel 
smile,  that  such  a  husband  was  the  fit  recompence 
of  her  lewdness  and  perfidy .»  By  these  iraplaeahle 
cncmics,  Heraclius,  on  either  side,  was  insulted 
and  besieged  :  and  the  Roman  empire  was  reduced 
to  the  walls  of  Constantinople,  with  the  remnant  of 
(Jicece,  Italy,  and  .Vfriea,  and  some  maritime  cities, 
from  Tyre  to  Tiebizond,  of  the  Asiatic  coast.  After 
the  loss  of  Egypt,  the  capital  was  afllicted  by 
famine  and  pestilence;  and  the  emperor,  incapable 
of  resistance,  and  hopeless  of  relief,  had  resolveil  to 
transfer  his  person  and  government  to  the  more 
secure  residence  of  Carthage.  His  ships  were 
already  laden  with  the  treasures  of  the  palace,  but 
his  flight  was  arrested  by  the  patriarch,  who  armed 
the  powers  of  religion  in  the  defence  of  his  country, 
led  Heraclius  to  the  altar  of  St.  Sophia,  and  ex- 
torted a  solemn  oath,  that  he  would  live  and  die 
with  the  people  whom  God  had  intrusted  to  his 
care.  The  ehagan  was  encamped  in  tlie  plains  of 
Thrace,  but  he  dissembled  his  perfidious  designs, 
and  solicited  an  interview  with  the  empeior  near 
the  town  of  Heraclca.  Their  reconciliation  was 
celebrated  with  equestrian  games,  the  senate  and 
people  in  their  gayest  apparel  resorted  to  the  festi- 
val of  peace,  and  the  Avars  beheld,  with  envy  and 
desire,  the  spectacle  of  Roman  luxury.  On  a 
sudden,  the  hippodrome  was  encompassed  by  the 
Scythian  cavalry,  who  had  pressed  their  secret  and 
nocturnal  march :  the  tremendous  sound  of  the 
ehagan 's  whip  gave  the  signal  of  the  assault ;  and 
Heraclius,  wiapping  his  diadem  round  his  arm,  was 
saved,  with  extreme  hazard,  by  the  fleetness  of  his 
horse.  So  rapid  was  the  pursuit,  that  the  Avars 
almost  entered  the  golden  gate  of  Constantinople 
with  the  flying  crowds:'  but  the  plunder  of  the 
suburbs  rewarded  their  treason,  and  they  transport- 
ed beyond  the  Danube  two  hundred  and  seventy 
thousand  captives.  On  the  shore  of  Chalccdon,  the 
emperor  held  a  safer  conference  with  a  more  honour- 
able foe,  who,  before  Heraclius  descended  from  his 
galley,  saluted  with  reverence  and  pity  the  majesty  of 
the  purple.  The  friendly  olTerof  Sain, 
the  Persian  general,  to  conduct  an  em- 
bassy to  the  presence  of  the  great  king,  was  accepted 
with  the  warmest  gratitude,  and  the  piayer  for  par- 

I  See  the  thirtieth  chapter  of  the  Koran,  entitled  the  Greeks.  Our 
honest  anil  learned  translator.  Sale,  (p.  330,  .T)l.)  fairly  states  this  con. 
jecture,  (iuess,  wafier,  of  iVlahomct ;  but  Boulainvilliers,  (p.  320— ai-l.) 
with  wicked  intentions,  labours  to  establish  this  evident  prophecy  of  a 
future  event,  which  must,  in  his  opinion,  embarrass  the  christian  pole- 
niics. 

a  Paul  Warnefrid,deGe8tisLanjiobardorum,  I.  iv.  c.  38.  42.  Mura- 
tori,  Aniiali  d^Italia.  torn.  v.  p.  305,  &c. 

b  Tile  Paschal  Chronicle,  which  sometimes  introduces  fra^tcnt-s  of 
history  iiilr)  a  barren  list  of  names  and  dales,  gives  the  best  accnunt  nf 
the  treason  of  the  Avars,  p.  389,  390.  The  number  of  captives  is  added 
by  Nicephorui^ 
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don  and  peace  was  humbly  presented  by  the  praeto- 
rian pra?fect,  the  pnefect  of  the  city,  and  one  of  the 
first  ecclesiastics  of  the  patriarchal  church."  But  the 
lieutenant  of  Chosroes  liad  fatally  mistaken  the 
intentions  of  his  master.  "  It  was  not  an  embassy," 
said  the  tyrant  of  Asia,  "  it  was  the  person  of 
Heraclius,  bound  in  chains,  that  he  should  have 
brought  to  the  foot  of  my  throne.  I  will  never  give 
peace  to  the  emperor  of  Rome,  till  he  has  abjured 
his  crucified  God,  and  embraced  the  worship  of  the 
sun."  Sain  was  flayed  alive  according  to  the 
inhuman  practice  of  his  country  ;  and  the  separate 
and  rigorous  conlinementof  theambassadorsviolated 
the  laws  of  nations,  and  the  faith  of  an  express 
stipulation.  Yet  the  experience  of  six  years  at 
length  persuaded  the  Persian  monarch  to  renounce 
the  conquest  of  Constantinople,  and  to  specify  the 
annual  tribute  or  ransom  of  the  Roman  empire  ;  a 
thousand  talents  of  gold,  a  thousand  talents  of  silver, 
a  thousand  silk  robes,  a  thousand  horses,  and  a 
thousand  virgins.  Heraclius  subscribed  these  igno- 
minious terms,  but  the  time  and  space  which  he 
obtained  to  collect  such  treasures  from  the  poverty 
of  the  east  was  industriously  employed  in  the  pre- 
parations of  a  bold  and  desperate  attack. 

Of  the    characters   conspicuous   in 

Ills  preparations 

tor  war,  history,  that  of  Heraclius  is  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  and  inconsistent. 
In  the  first  and  last  years  of  a  long  reign,  tlie  emperor 
appears  to  be  the  slave  of  sloth,  of  pleasure,  or  of 
superstition,  the  careless  and  impotent  spectator  of 
the  public  calamities.  But  the  languid  mists  of  the 
morning  and  evening  are  separated  by  the  bright- 
ness of  the  meridian  sun  :  the  Arcadius  of  the 
palace  arose  the  Csesar  of  the  camp  ;  and  the 
honour  of  Rome  and  Heraclius  was  gloriously  re- 
trieved by  the  exploits  and  trophies  of  six  adven- 
turous campaigns.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  Byzantine 
historians  to  have  revealed  the  causes  of  his  slumber 
and  vigilance.  At  this  distance  we  can  only  con- 
jecture, that  he  was  endowed  with  more  personal 
courage  than  political  resolution  ;  that  he  was 
detained  by  the  charms  and  perhaps  the  arts  of  his 
niece  Martina,  with  whom,  after  the  death  of  Eudo- 
cia,  he  contracted  an  incestuous  marriage  ;■'  and 
that  he  yielded  to  the  base  advice  of  the  counsellors, 
who  urged  as  a  fundamental  law,  that  the  life  of  the 
emperor  should  never  be  exposed  in  the  field.'' 
Perhaps  he  was  awakened  by  the  last  insolent 
demand  of  the  Persian  conqueror ;  but  at  the  mo- 
ment when  Heraclius  assumed  the  spirit  of  a  hero, 

c  Some  original  pieces,  snrli  as  the  speecli  or  letter  of  the  Roman 
ambassadors,  (p.  386—388.)  likewise  coiistitule  the  merit  of  the  P.isehal 
Chronicle,  which  was  composed,  perhaps  at  Alexandria,  under  the  rei-n 
of  Heraclius.  ° 

d  Nuephorus,  (p.  10,  II  )  who  brands  this  marriage  with  the  names 
of  aUfiruoi',  and  oKcuitoi,  is  happy  to  oljserve,  Ihat  of  two  sons,  its  in- 
cestuous fruit,  the  elder  was  marked  by  Providence  witli  a  stiff  neck 
theyounger  with  the  loss  of  liearin;,'.  ' 

e  CieorKeofPisidia.  (Acroa.s.  i.  112— 125.  p.  5.)  who  slates  the  opinions 
ac(iuifs  the  pusillanimous  counsellors  of  any  sinister  views.  Would  he 
liave  excused  the  proud  and  coiileniptuous  admonition  of  Crispus ! 
DiriBaiTTTofmi.  oi.K  tfo|/^a<riAei  (./ia<T«E  KaTa\ifIiruve.i;/Jo».Aeia,  Kai  roit 
STi'ppw  tnixitpta^^iv  dvvafiiaii'. 

I   E<  Tiic  en'  aKptv  ttpfxevaz  €l'f  fiac 
Eff^aX/icjo?  XtyoviTi^  oi'K  awtmoTtiit 
Keia6u)  70  hoinov  cv  kukoic  to  nepati^oc 

AiT(^pov.(ur  id,  &c,    George  Pisid.  Acroas.  i.5l,  5ic.  p.  4. 


the  only  hopes  of  the  Romans  were  drawn  from  the 
vicissitudes  of  fortune,  which  might  threaten  the 
proud  prosperity  of  Chosroes,  and  must  be  favour- 
able to  those  who  had  attained  the  lowest  period  of 
depression.'  To  provide  for  the  expenses  of  war, 
was  the  first  care  of  the  emperor  ;  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collecting  the  tribute,  he  was  allowed  to 
solicit  the  benevolence  of  the  eastern  provinces. 
But  the  revenue  no  longer  flowed  in  the  usual 
channels ;  the  credit  of  an  arbitrary  prince  is  anni- 
hilated by  his  power  ;  and  the  courage  of  Hera- 
clius was  first  displayed  in  daring  to  borrow  the 
consecrated  wealth  of  churches  under  the  solemn 
vow  of  restoring,  with  usury,  whatever  he  had  been 
compelled  to  employ  in  the  service  of  religion  and 
of  the  empire.  The  clergy  themselves  appear  to 
have  sympathized  with  the  public  distress,  and  the 
discreet  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  wituout  admitting 
the  precedent  of  sacrilege,  assisted  his  sovereign 
by  the  miraculous  or  seasonable  revelation  of  a 
secret  treasure.?  Of  the  soldiers  who  had  conspired 
with  Pliocas,  only  two  were  found  to  have  survived 
the  stroke  of  time  and  of  the  barbarians  ;•>  the  loss, 
even  of  these  seditious  veterans,  was  imperfectly 
supplied  by  the  new  levies  of  Heraclius,  and  the 
gold  of  the  sanctuary  united,  in  the  same  camp, 
the  names,  and  arm.s,  and  languages,  of  the  east 
and  west.  He  would  have  been  content  with  the 
neutrality  of  the  Avars  ;  and  his  friendly  entreaty, 
that  the  chagan  would  act  not  as  the  enemy,  but 
as  the  guardian,  of  the  empire,  was  accompanied 
with  a  more  persuasive  donative  of  two  hundred 
thousand  pieces  of  gold.  Two  days  after  the  festi- 
val of  Easter,  the  emperor,  exchanging  his  purple 
for  the  simple  garb  of  a  penitent  and  warrior,*  gave 
the  signal  of  his  departure.  To  the  faith  of  the 
people  Heraclius  recommended  his  children  ;  the 
civil  and  military  powers  were  vested  in  the  most 
deserving  hands,  and  the  discretion  of  the  patriarch 
and  senate  was  authorized  to  save  or  surrender  the 
city,  if  they  should  be  oppressed  in  his  ab.sence  by 
the  superior  forces  of  the  enemy. 

The  neighbouring  heights  of  Chal- 
eedon  were  covered  with  tents  and 
arms:  but  if  the  new  levies  of  Hera- 
clius had  been  rashly  led  to  the  attack, 
the  victory  of  the  Persians  in  the  sight  of  Constan- 
tinople might  have  been  the  last  day  of  the  Roman 
empire.  As  imprudent  would  it  have  been  to  ad- 
vance into  the  provinces  of  Asia,  leaving  their 
innumerable  cavalry  to  intercept  his  convoys,  and 

The  Orientals  are  not  le^s  fond  of  remarkin;;  this  strange  vicissitude  ; 
and  1  remember  some  story  of  Khosrow  Parviz,  not  very  unlike  the 
ring  of  Ptdycrates  of  Samos, 

p  Raronius  gravely  rel.ites  this  discovery,  or  rather  transnuitalion  of 
barrels,  not  of  honey,  but  of  gold.  ^.\iinal.  Eccles.  A.  D-  620.  No.  3, 
&c.).  Yet  the  loan  was  arbitrary,  siuceit  was  collected  by  soldiers, 
who  were  ordered  to  leave  the  pati  larch  of  .\lexanilria  no  more  than  one 
hundred  poundsofgotd.  Nicephorus,  (p.  II.)  twoliundred  years  after, 
wards,  speaks  with  ill-humour  of  this  contribution,  which  the  church 
of  Constantinople  might  slill  feel. 

h  Theophylacl  Simocalta,  I.  viii.  c  12.  This  cirrumslanre need  not 
excite  our  surprise.  The  muster-roll  of  a  regiment,  ei  en  in  time  of 
peace,  is  renewed  in  less  than  twenty  «*r  tweiity.tive  years. 

i  He  changed  his  ptuyte^  for  black,  buskins,  and'dyetl  them  red  in 
the  blood  of  the  Persians.  {(Jeorg.  l*isid.  Acroas,  iii.  Ms,  121,  122.  Se\; 
the  Notes  of  I'oggiiii,  p,  3o.) 
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continually  lo  hang  on  the  lassitude  anj  disorder 
of  his  rear.  But  the  Greeks  were  still  masters  of  the 
sea;  a  fleet  of  galleys,  transports,  and  storeships,  was 
assembled  in  the  harbour  ;  the  barbarians  consent- 
ed to  embark  :  a  steady  wind  carried  Ihcm  through 
the  llfllcspont  ;  the  western  and  southern  coast 
of  Asia  Minor  lay  on  their  left  hand;  the  spirit  of 
their  chief  was  first  displayed  in  a  storm  ;  ;ind  even 
the  eunuchs  of  his  train  were  excited  to  siilfcr  and 
to  work  by  the  example  of  their  master.  He  landed 
his  troops  on  the  confines  of  Syria  and  Cilicia,  in 
the  gulf  of  Scanderoon,  where  the  coast  suddenly 
turns  to  the  south  ;''  and  his  discernment  was  ex- 
pressed in  the  choice  of  tliis  important  post.'  From 
all  sides,  the  scattered  garrisons  of  the  maritime 
cities  and  the  mountains  might  repair  with  speed 
and  safety  to  his  imperial  standard.  The  natural 
fortifications  of  Cilicia  protected,  and  even  con- 
cealed, the  camp  of  Heraclius,  which  was  pitched 
near  Issus,  on  tlie  same  ground  where  Alexander 
had  van<|iiislied  the  host  of  Darius.  The  angle 
which  the  emperor  occupied,  was  deeply  indented 
into  a  vast  semi-circle  of  the  Asiatic,  Armenian, 
and  Syrian  provinces  ;  and  to  whatsoever  point  of 
the  circumference  he  should  direct  his  attack,  it  was 
easy  for  him  to  dissemble  his  own  motions,  and  to 
prevent  those  of  the  enemy.  In  the  camp  of  Issus, 
the  Roman  general  reformed  the  sloth  and  disorder 
of  the  velcrans,  and  educated  the  new  recruits  in 
tlie  knowledge  and  practice  of  military  virtue.  Un- 
folding the  miraculous  image  of  Christ,  he  urged 
them  to  revetif/p  the  holy  altars  which  had  been  pro- 
faned by  the  worshippers  of  fire  ;  addressing  them 
by  the  endearing  appellations  of  sons  and  brethren, 
he  deplored  the  public  and  private  wrongs  of  the  re- 
public. The  subjects  of  a  monarch  were  persuaded 
that  they  fought  in  the  cause  of  freedom  ;  and  a 
similar  enthusiasm  was  communicated  to  the  foreign 
mercenaries,  who  must  have  viewed  with  equal  in- 
difference the  interest  of  Rome  and  of  Persia. 
Heraclius  himself,  with  the  skill  and  patience  of  a 
centurion,  inculcated  the  lessons  of  the  school  of 
tactics,  and  the  soldiers  were  assiduously  trained  in 
the  use  of  their  weapons,  and  the  exercises  and 
evolutions  of  the  field.  The  cavalry  and  infantry  in 
light  or  heavy  armour  were  divided  into  two  parties; 
the  trumpets  were  fixed  in  the  centre,  and  their  sig- 

\  Ceorijc  of  Pisidiii  (Acroas.  ii.  10,  p.  8.)  lias  fixed  flii"  important 
point  of  tlie  Syrian  and  Cilician  pates,  i'hey  are  cleiratilly  desrnticd  hy 
Xennphon,  who  marched  tliroiigli  tliem  a  thonjiand  yearn  before,  A 
narrow  i»as.s  of  three  stadia  Ijetween  steep  lii^h  roeks  (nerpat  f|Ai/3iiTU() 
and  tlir  Mediterranean,  was  closed  at  each  end  by  strong  gales,  imnreK;. 
liable  to  the  land,  {naptKOciv  ovK  t^v  fliifj  aere*sible  by  sea.  (Anabasis, 
I.  i.  II.  .15,  .16.  with  Hutchinson's  Geographical  Dissertation,  p.  vi,)  The 
gales  were  thirty-five  para-san^s, or  lea;^ues,  from  Tarsus,  {Aiialiasis,  1.  i. 
p.  33,  34.)  and  ei^lit  or  ten  from  Antiocil.  (Compare  Itinerar.  We.ssel. 
in^,  p.  .580,  .'>81.  Schultens,  Index  Geof;raph.  ad  calcem  Vit.  Saladin, 
p.  'J.     Voya;;een  Tnr(|nie  cteii  Perse,  par  M,  Otter,  toni.  i   p  7fi,  TX) 

I  Meractius  might  write  to  a  friend  in  the  modest  words  of  Cicero ; 
*'  Castra  habuimns  ea  ipsa  qnie  contra  Darinm  habuerat  apnd  Tssum 
Alexander,  iiiipcrator  hand  paiilo  melior  (piam  ant  tu  ant  e;,'o,"  Ad 
Atticum.  V.  20.  Issiio,  a  rich  and  flonrishin;;  city  in  ttie  time  of 
Xennphon,  was  ruini-d  by  the  prosperity  of  Alexandria  or  Scanderoon, 
on  llie  other  side  of  the  Iwy. 

m  Fojf',:ini  (Annotat.  p.  iti.)  suspects  that  the  Persians  were  deceived 
hy  the  ipiiXfiv^  irerrKnllifvti  of  jEhan,  (Tactic,  c.  4H.)  an  intricate  spiral 
motion  of  the  army,  Heoliserved,  (p.  28.)  that  the  military  descnp. 
tions  of  Geor;;c  of  Pisidia  are  transcribed  into  the  Tactics  of  the  empe- 
ror l,*'0. 

n  George  of  Pisidia,  an  eye-witness,  (Acroas.  ii,  12P.,  &c.)  described, 


nals  directed  the  march,  the  charge,  the  retreat,  or 
pursuit;  the  direct  or  oblique  order,  the  deep  or 
extended  phalanx  ;  to  repre.sent  in  fictitious  combat 
the  operations  of  genuine  war.  Whatever  hardship 
the  emperor  imposed  on  the  troops,  he  indicted  with 
equal  seveiity  on  himself;  their  labour,  their  diet, 
tlicir  sleep,  weie  measured  by  the  indexible  rules 
of  (lisi-ipline  ;  and,  without  despising  the  enemy, 
they  were  taught  to  repose  an  implicit  confidence 
in  their  own  valour  and  the  wisdom  of  their  leader. 
Cilicia  was  soon  encompassed  with  the  Persian  arms ; 
but  their  cavalry  hesitated  to  enter  the  defiles  of 
mount  Taurus,  till  they  were  circumvented  by  the 
evolutions  of  Heraclius,  who  insensibly  gained  their 
rear,  whilst  he  appeared  to  present  his  front  in 
order  of  battle.  I5y  a  false  motion,  which  seemed  to 
threaten  Armenia,  lie  drew  them,  against  their  wishes, 
to  a  general  action.  They  were  tempted  by  the  art- 
ful disorder  of  his  camp  ;  but  when  they  advanced 
to  combat,  the  ground,  the  sun,  and  tlie  expectation 
of  both  armies,  were  unpropitious  to  the  barbarians  ; 
the  Romans  successfully  repeated  their  tactics  in  a 
field  of  battle,'"  and  the  event  of  the  day  declared  to 
the  world,  that  the  Persians  were  not  invincible, 
and  that  a  hero  was  invested  with  the  purple. 
Strong  in  victory  and  fame,  Heraclius  boldly  as- 
cended the  heights  of  mount  Taurus,  directed  his 
march  through  the  plain  of  Cappadocia,  and  estab- 
lished his  troops  for  the  winter  season,  in  safe  and 
plentiful  quarters  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Halys." 
His  soul  was  superior  to  the  vanity  of  entertaining 
Constantinople  with  an  imperfect  triumph  :  but  the 
presence  of  the  emperor  was  indispensably  required 
to  soothe  the  restless  and  rapacious  spirit  of  the 
Avars. 

Since  the  days  of  Scipio  and  Hanni-  ,,. 
bal,  no  bolder  enterprise  has  been  pedition. 
attempted  than  that  which  Heraclius  ^■^■^-^•'■•^^•^^• 
acliieved  for  the  deliverance  of  the  empire."  He 
permitted  the  Persians  to  oppress  for  a  while  the 
provinces,  and  to  insult  wi!h  impunity  the  capital 
of  tlie  east ;  while  the  Roman  emperor  explored  his 
perilous  way  through  the  Black  sea,p  and  the 
mountains  of  Armenia,  penetrated  into  the  heart  of 
Persia,'!  and  recalled  the  armies  of  the  ^reat  kini^  lo 
the  defence  of  their  bleeding  country.  With  a  select 
band  of    live  thousand   soldiers,    Heraclius  sailed 


in  lliree  acroaseis  nr  rantos,  tlip  first  expedition  of  Heraclius.  Tlic 
liot-m  lias  heen  lately  (1777)  published  at  Rome;  but  vurli  v.i;,'iie  and 
<lecIamatory  praise  is  far  from  correspondin-j  with  the  Miiguiiie  hopes  of 
Pagi,  D'Anville,  &c. 

o  Theophanes  (p.  250.)  carries  Heraclius  swiftly  (Kara  Tax"t}  into 
Armenia.  NiceplmniM,  (p.  II.)  though  he  ronfounds  the  tw(»  ex[ip(ii- 
tinns,  defines  the  province  of  Lazica.  Eutychius  (Aniial.  toin.  li.  p. 
231,)  has  yiven  the  5000  men,  with  the  more  probable  stiition  of  Trehi- 
zond. 

P  From  Constantinople  to  Trebizond,  with  a  fair  wind,  four  or  five 
days;  from  thence  to  Frzerom,  five;  to  Erivan,  twelve;  to  Tauri*<, 
ten  ;  in  all  thirty-two.  Slith  is  the  Itinerary  of  Tavernier,  (Voyajjef, 
tom.  i.  p.  1'^— 56)  who  was  perfectly  conversant  with  tlie  roads ot  Asia. 
Toiirnefort,  who  travelled  with  a  pasha,  spent  ten  or  twelve  dnvs  be. 
twcen  Trebizdiid  and  Erzerom ;  (Voyat,'e  du  Levant,  lorn,  iu.'lrtlre 
xviii.)  and  ("hardin  (Voyages,  torn.  i.  p.  249 — 254.)  j;ives  the  more  cor- 
rert  (Irstiitireof  fifty. three  parasangs,  each  of  5000  paces,  (what  paces?) 
between  Erivan  and  Tanris. 

q  The  expedition  of  Heraclius  into  Persia  is  finely  illustrated  by  M. 
D'Ativillp.  (Memoires  dc  I'Academie  des  Inscriptions,  tom.  xxvhi.  p. 
559 — 573.)  He  dificovers  tlif  situation  of  Gandzara,  Thebarma,  Dasla. 
gerd,  &.C.  with  admirable  skill  and  learning ;  but  the  obscure  campaign 
of  fi24  he  pasBCB  over  in  silence. 
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from  Constantinople  to  Trebizond  ;  assembled  his 
forces  which  had  wintered  in  the  Pontic  re£;ions  ; 
and  from  the  mouth  of  the  Phasis  to  the  Caspian 
sea,  encouraged  his  subjects  and  allies  to  march 
with  the  successors  of  Constantine  under  the  faithful 
and  victorious  banner  of  the  cross.  When  the 
legions  of  Lucullus  and  Pompey  first  passed  the 
Euphrates,  they  blushed  at  their  easy  victory  over 
the  natives  of  Armenia.  But  the  long  experience 
of  war  had  hardened  the  minds  and  bodies  of  that 
effeminate  people;  their  zeal  and  bravery  were  ap- 
proved in  the  service  of  a  declining  empire  ;  they 
abhorred  and  feared  the  usurpation  of  the  house  of 
Sassan,  and  the  memory  of  persecution  envenomed 
their  pious  hatred  of  the  enemies  of  Christ.  The 
limits  of  Armenia,  as  it  had  been  ceded  to  the  em- 
peror Maurice,  extended  as  far  as  the  Araxes  :  the 
river  submitted  to  the  indignity  of  a  bridge,'  and 
Heraclius,  in  the  footsteps  of  Mark  Antony,  ad- 
vanced towards  the  city  of  Tauris  or  Gandzaca,* 
the  ancient  and  modern  capital  of  one  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  Media.  At  the  head  of  forty  thousand 
men,  Chosroes  himself  had  returned  from  some 
distant  expedition  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the 
Roman  arms  ;  but  he  retreated  on  the  approach  of 
Heraclius,  declining  the  generous  alternative  of 
peace  or  of  battle.  Instead  of  half  a  million  of  in- 
habitants, which  have  been  ascribed  to  Tauris  under 
the  reign  of  the  Sophys,  the  city  contained  no  more 
than  three  thousand  houses  ;  but  the  value  of  the 
royal  treasures  was  enhanced  by  a  tradition,  that 
they  were  the  spoils  of  Croesus,  which  had  been 
transported  by  Cyrus  from  the  citadel  of  Sardes. 
The  rapid  conquests  of  Heraclius  were  suspended 
only  by  the  winter  season  ;  a  motive  of  prudence, 
or  superstition,'  determined  his  retreat  into  the  pro- 
vince of  Albania,  along  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  ; 
and  his  tents  were  most  probably  pitched  in  the 
plains  of  Mogan,"  the  favourite  encampment  of 
oriental  princes.  In  the  course  of  this  successful 
inroad,  he  signalized  the  zeal  and  revenge  of  a 
christian  emperor :  at  his  command,  the  soldiers 
extinguished  the  fire,  and  destroyed  the  temples,  of 
the  Magi  ;  the  statues  of  Cliosrocs,  who  aspired  to 
divine  honours,  were  abandoned  to  the  flames;  and 
the  ruins  of  Thebarnia  or  Ormia,"  which  had  given 
birth  to  Zoroaster  himself,  made  some  atonement 
for  the  injuries  of  the  holy  sepulchre.  A  purer 
spirit  of  religion  was  shown  in  the  relief  and  de- 
liverance of  fifty  thousand  captives.  Heraclius  was 
rewarded  by  their  tears  and  grateful  acclamations  ; 

r  Et  pontem  indi^natus  Amxcs.  Virgil,  £n«id,  viii.  72S. 
Tile  ri%er  Araxes  is  noisy,  rapid,  vehement,  ami,  with  the  melting  of 
the  snows,  irresistible:  tile  strongest  and  most  massy  bridges  are  swept 
away  by  the  current;  and  its  indicjuation  is  attested  by  tlie  ruins  of 
many  arches  near  the  old  town  of  Zulfa.  Voyages  de  Cliardin,  torn.  i. 
p.  252. 

•  t'hardin,  lorn.  i.  p.  2JS— 2J9.  With  the  Orientals,  (D'Herbelot, 
Bibiiotb.  Orient,  p.  8.14.)  he  ascribes  the  foundation  of  Tauris,  or  Te- 
bris,  to  Zobeide,  the  wife  of  the  famous  Khalif  Haroiiii  Alr.isliid  ;  but  it 
appears  to  have  been  more  ancient ;  and  the  naiiiesnf  Gaiidzaca,  Cia/.aca, 
'jaza,  are  expressive  of  the  royal  treasure.  Tlie  number  nf  5.iO,000  in. 
habitants  is  reduced  by  Cbardin  from  l.UlO.tHMl,  the  popular  estimate. 

t  He  ojiened  the  gosjiel,  and  applied  or  interpreted  the  first  casual 
passii^'e  to  the  name  and  sitiialion  of  Alliania.     Tbcophanes,  p.  258. 

11  The  heath  of  IMogan,  between  the  Cyrus  and  the  Araxes,  is  sixty 
parasangs  in  length  and  twenty  in  breadth,  (Otcarins,  p.  1023,  1024.) 
ahnunding  ill  waters  and  fruitful  pastures.  (Hist,  de  Nader  Shall,  trans. 


but  this  wise  measure,  which  spread  the  fame  of  his 
benevolence,  diffused  the  murmurs  of  the  Persians 
against  the  pride  and  obstinacy  of  their  own  sove- 
reign. 

Amidst  the  glories  of  the  succeeding  campaign, 
Heraclius  is  almost  lost  to  our  eyes,  and  to  those  of 
the  Byzantine  historians.''  From  the  spacious  and 
fruitful  plains  of  Albania,  the  emperor  appears  to 
follow  the  chain  of  Hyrcanian  mountains,  to  de- 
scend into  the  province  of  Media  or  Irak,  and  to 
carry  his  victorious  arms  as  far  as  the  royal  cities  of 
Casbin  and  Ispahan,  which  had  never  been  ap- 
proached by  a  Roman  conqueror.  Alarmed  by  the 
danger  of  his  kingdom,  the  powers  of  Chosroes  were 
already  called  from  the  Nile  and  the  Bosphorus, 
and  three  formidable  armies  surrounded,  in  a  dis- 
tant and  hostile  land,  the  camp  of  the  emperor. 
The  Colchian  allies  prepared  to  desert  his  standard ; 
and  the  fears  of  the  bravest  veterans  were  expressed, 
rather  than  concealed,  by  their  desponding  silence. 
"  Be  not  terrified,"  said  the  intrepid  Heraclius, 
"  by  the  multitude  of  your  foes.  With  the  aid  of 
Heaven,  one  Roman  may  triumph  over  a  thousand 
barbarians.  But  if  we  devote  our  lives  for  the  sal- 
vation of  our  brethren,  we  shall  obtain  the  crown  of 
martyrdom,  and  our  immortal  reward  will  be  liber- 
ally paid  by  God  and  posterity."  These  magnani- 
mous sentiments  were  supported  by  the  vigour  of 
his  actions.  He  repelled  the  threefold  attack  of 
the  Persians,  improved  the  divisions  of  their  chiefs, 
and,  by  a  well-concerted  train  of  marches,  retreats, 
and  successful  actions,  finally  chased  them  from  the 
field  into  the  fortified  cities  of  Media  and  Assyria. 
In  the  severity  of  the  winter  season,  Sabaraza 
deemed  himself  secure  in  the  walls  of  Salban;  he 
was  surprised  by  the  activity  of  Heraclius,  who  di- 
vided his  troops,  and  performed  a  laborious  march 
in  the  silence  of  the  night.  The  flat  roofs  of  the 
houses  were  defended  with  useless  valour  against 
the  darts  and  torches  of  the  Romans :  the  satraps 
and  nobles  of  Persia,  with  their  wives  and  children, 
and  the  flower  of  their  martial  youth,  were  either 
slain  or  made  prisoners.  The  general  escaped  by  a 
precipitate  flight,  but  his  golden  armour  was  tho 
prize  of  the  conqueror ;  and  the  soldiers  of  Hera- 
clius enjoyed  the  wealth  and  repose  which  they  had 
so  nobly  deserved.  On  the  return  of  spring,  the 
emperor  traversed  in  seven  days  the  mountains  of 
Curdistan,  and  passed  without  resistance  the  rapid 
stream  of  the  Tigris.  Oppiessed  by  the  weight  of 
their  spoils  and  captives,  the  Roman  army  halted 

lated  by  Mr.  Jones  from  a  Persian  1\1S.  part.  ii.  p.  2,  3.)  See  the  en- 
campments of  Timur,  (Hist,  par  Sherefeddin  Ali,l.  v.  c.  3T.  I.  »i.  c.  11) 
and  the  coronation  of  iNader  Shah.  (Hist.  Persiuue,  p.  3—13.  and  the 
English  I.ifc  by  Mr.  Jones,  p.  (i4,  Gj.) 

x  Thebarnia  and  Ormia,  near  the  lake  Spauto,  are  proved  to  lie  the 
same  city  by  D'Aiivillc.  (Mcmoircs  de  V  Academic,  torn,  xxviii.  p.  504, 
5<).i.)  It  islioiKinred  as  the  birth-place  of  Zoro;islcr,  according  to  Uie 
Persians ;  [Schultcns,  Index  Geograph.  p.  48.)  atitl  their  tradition  is  for. 
tilled  by  IVI.  Perron  d'Anqiietil,  (Mem.  de  lAcad.  des  Inscript.  torn, 
xxxi.  p.  375.)  with  some  texts  from  his,  or  their,  Zendavesla. 

y  I  cannot  find,  and  (what  is  much  more)  M.  D'Anvillc  does  not  at- 
tempt to  seek,  the  Salban,  Tarantiini,  territory  of  the  Huns,  ice.  raeii- 
tioiicd  hy  Tlieophanes,  (p.  260— 2(i2.)  Entychius  (Anna),  tom.  ii.  p. 
231,  2;1'2")  an  insufticient  author,  names  Aspahan ;  and  Casbin  is  mast 
probably  the  city  of  Sapor.  Is|»ahaii  is  twenty.fourdays'journey  from 
Tauris,  and  Casbin  half  way  between  them.  (Voyages  ae  Tavernier, 
tom.  i.  p.  63—82.) 
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under  the  walls  of  Amida;  and  Hcraclius  iiil'ormed 
tlie  senate  ol"  Constantinople  of  liis  safety  and  suc- 
cess, wliicli  tliey  had  already  felt  by  the  retreat  of 
the  besiegers.  The  bridges  of  the  Euphrates  were 
destroyed  by  the  Persians  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  em- 
peror had  discovered  a  ford,  they  hastily  retired  to 
defend  the  banks  of  the  Sarus,'  in  Cilicia.  That 
river,  an  impetuous  torrent,  was  about  three  hun- 
dred feet  broad,  the  bridge  was  fortified  with 
strong  turrets,  and  the  l)anks  were  lined  with  bar- 
barian archers.  After  a  bloody  eoniliet,  which  con- 
tinued till  the  evening,  the  IJonians  prevailed  in 
the  assault,  and  a  Persian  of  gigantic;  size  was 
slain  and  thrown  into  the  Sarus  by  the  hand  of 
the  emperor  himself.  The  enemies  were  dispersed 
and  dismayed  ;  Heraclius  pursued  his  march  to 
Sebaste  in  Cappadocia  ;  and  at  the  expiration  of 
three  years,  the  same  coast  of  the  Euxine  ap- 
plauded his  return  from  a  long  and  victorious  ex- 
pedition." 

Deliverance  of  Instead  of  skirmishing  on  the  fron- 
ConsiantiiioplB     jjcr  the  two  monarchs  who  disputed 

from  the  Per.  ■  i.      ,  ■  i       i      • 

siaus  iiiid  Avars,  the  empire  of  the  cast,  aimed  their 
■  ■''■  <Iesperate  strokes  at  the  heart  of  their 
rival.  The  military  force  of  Persia  was  wasted  by 
the  marches  and  combats  of  twenty  years,  and  many 
of  the  veterans,  who  had  survived  the  perils  of  the 
sword  and  the  climate,  were  still  detained  in  the 
fortresses  of  Egypt  and  Syria.  But  the  revenge  and 
ambition  of  Chosroes  exhausted  his  kingdom  ;  and 
the  new  levies  of  subjects,  strangers,  and  slaves, 
were  divided  into  three  formidable  bodies.i)  The 
first  army  of  fifty  thousand  men,  illustrious  by  the 
ornament  and  title  of  the  golden  spears,  was  destined 
to  march  against  Heraclius;  the  second  was  sta- 
tioned to  prevent  his  junction  with  the  troops  of  his 
brother  Theodorus  ;  and  the  third  was  commanded 
to  besiege  Constantinople,  and  to  second  the  ope- 
rations of  the  ehagan,  with  whom  the  Persian  king 
had  ratified  a  treaty  of  alliance  and  partition.  Sar- 
bar,  the  general  of  the  third  army,  penetrated  through 
the  provinces  of  Asia  to  the  well-known  camp  of 
Chalecdon,  and  amused  himself  with  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  sacred  and  profane  buildings  of  the 
Asiatic  suburbs,  while  he  impatiently  waited  the 
arrival  of  his  Scythian  friends  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Uosphorus.  t)n  the  twenty-ninth  of  June, 
thirty  thousand  barbarians,  the  vanguard  of  the 
Avars,  forced  the  long  wall,  and  drove  into  the  capi- 
tal a  promiscuous  crowd  of  peasants,  citizens,  and 
soldiers.  Fourscore  thousands  of  his  native  sub- 
jects, and  of  the  vassal  tribes  of  Gepid;e,  Russians, 
Bulgarians,  and  Selavonians,  advanced  under  the 

«  At  ten  para-iangs  from  Tarsus,  the  army  of  the  younper  Cyrus 
passed  the  Sarus  three  plelhra  in  breadth  :  the  Pyramus,  a  stadium  in 
bre-iilth,  ran  live  narasangs  further  to  tlie  east.  (Xeiiophon,  Anabas.  1.  i, 
p.  33,  34.) 

•  Geor;;e  of  Pisidia  (Bell.  Abaricum,  24(>— 265.  p.  49.)  celebrates 
with  truth  the  perseveriui;  couraf,e  of  tlie  three  eainpaigus  (Tpeir  jrepi. 
dpofioir)  aj^ainst  tlie  Persians. 

b  Petdvitis  (Annotalioues  ad  Nirpphnrum,  p.  62,  03,  64  )  disrrimi- 
nates  the  names  and  actions  of  five  Persian  generals  who  were  aucces- 
sivelv  sent  a(;ainst  Iteraclius. 

e  This  number  of  eiylit  myriads  is  sprrified  by  Georse  of  Pisidia. 
(llell.  A  bar.  219.)  The  poet  (.W-88  )  clearly  indicates  that  the  old 
diagan  lived  till  the  reign  of  Heraclius,  and  ll»l  his  son  and  successor 


Standard  of  the  ehagan  ;  a  month  was  spent  in 
marches  and  negoeiations,  but  the  whole  city  was 
invested  on  the  thirty-lirst  of  July,  from  the  suburbs 
of  Peru  and  Calata  to  the  Hlaehernn'  and  seven 
towers  ;  and  the  inhabitants  descried  w  ith  terror  the 
fianiing  signals  of  the  European  and  .\siatie  shores. 
In  the  mean  while  the  magistrates  of  Constantinople 
repeatedly  strove  to  purcha-se  the  retreat  of  the 
ehagan:  but  their  deputies  were  rejected  and  in- 
sulted ;  and  he  sufieied  the  patricians  to  stand  be- 
fore his  throne,  while  the  Persian  envoys,  in  silk 
robes,  were  seated  by  bis  side.  "  You  see,"  said  the 
haughty  barbarian,  "  the  proofs  of  my  perfect  union 
with  the  great  king;  and  bis  lieutenant  is  ready 
to  send  into  my  camp  a  select  band  of  three  thou- 
sand warriors.  Presume  no  longer  to  tempt  your 
master  w  ith  a  partial  and  inadequate  ransom  :  your 
wealth  and  your  city  are  the  only  presents  worthy 
of  my  acceptance.  For  yourselves,  I  shall  permit 
you  to  depart,  each  with  an  under-garment,  and  a 
shirt;  and,  at  my  entreaty,  my  friend  Sarbar  will 
not  refuse  a  passage  through  his  lines.  Your  ab- 
sent prince,  even  now  a  captive  or  a  fugitive,  has  left 
Constantinople  to  its  fate  ;  nor  can  you  escape  the 
arms  of  the  Avars  and  Persians,  unless  you  could  soar 
into  the  air  like  birds,  unless  like  fishes  you  could 
dive  into  the  waves."''  During  ten  successive  days, 
the  capital  was  assaulted  by  the  Avars,  who  had 
made  some  progress  in  the  science  of  attack ;  they 
advanced  to  sap  or  batter  the  wall,  under  the  cover 
of  the  impenetrable  tortoise  ;  their  engines  dis- 
charged a  perpetual  volley  of  stones  and  darts  ;  and 
twelve  lofty  towers  of  wood  exalted  the  combatants 
to  the  height  of  the  neighbouring  ramparts.  But 
the  senate  and  people  were  animated  by  the  spirit 
of  Heraclius,  who  had  detached  to  their  relief  a 
body  of  twelve  thousand  cuirassiers  ;  the  powers  of 
fire  and  mechanics  were  used  with  superior  art  and 
success  in  the  defence  of  Constantinople  ;  and  the 
galleys,  with  two  and  three  ranks  of  oars,  command- 
ed the  Bosphorus,  and  rendered  the  Persians  the 
idle  spectators  of  the  defeat  of  their  allies.  The 
Avars  were  repulsed  ;  a  fieet  of  Sclavonian  canoes 
was  destroyed  in  the  harbour;  the  vassals  of  the 
ehagan  threatened  to  desert,  his  provisions  were  ex- 
hausted, and  after  burning  his  engines,  he  gave  the 
signal  of  a  slow  and  formidable  retreat.  The  de- 
votion of  the  Romans  ascribed  this  signal  deliver- 
ance to  the  Virgin  Mary  ;  but  the  mother  of  Christ 
would  surely  have  condemned  their  inhuman  mur- 
der of  the  Persian  envoys,  who  were  entitled  to  the 
rights  of  humanity,  if  they  were  not  protected  by  the 
laws  of  nations." 

was  horn  of  a  foreign  mother.  Yet  Foggini  (Annotat.  p.  57.)lia.s  given 
another  interpretation  to  tins  passage. 

d  A  bird,  a  fro^,  a  mouse,  and  fivearrows,  had  been  the  present  of  the 
Scythian  king  to  Darius.  (Herodot.  1.  iv.  c.  131,  132  )  Subslitucz  one 
lettre  a  res  sitjnes  (says  Hous.seau,  witli  much  gr,od  taste)  pins  ella  sera 
nn-na^ante  moins  elle  eflFrayera  :  ce  ne  sera  cpi'nne  fanfironnaiie  dont 
Partus  neut  fait  rjne  rire.  (Emile,  torn.  iii.  p.  146.)  Vet  I  mu<:h  ijues- 
lion  whether  the -seriate  and  people  of  Constantinople  laut/lied  at  this 
messa'.ie  of  the  ehagan. 

e  The  Paschal  Chronicle  (p.  3f2— 307.)  pives  a  minute  and  authentic 
narrative  of  the  siege  and  deliverance  of  Constantinople.  TheojihaneK 
fp.  2G4  )  adds  some  circumstances :  and  a  faint  light  may  be  obtained 
from  the  smoke  of  George  of  Pisidia,  who  has  composed  a  poem  (dii 
Hello  Abarico,  p.  45—51.)  to  commemorate  this  auspicious  event. 
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After  the  division  of  his  armv.  He- 

Alliancesandcon-  ,.       i    ^      .1     'i        i 

quests  of  He-  raclius  prudently  retired  to  the  banks 
radius.  jjj-  jiig  pijasi^    from  whence  he  main- 

tained a  defensive  war  against  the  fifty  thousand 
gold  spears  of  Persia.  His  anxiety  was  relieved 
by  the  deliverance  of  Constantinople  ;  his  hopes 
were  confirmed  hy  a  victory  of  his  brother  Tlieodo- 
rus  ;  and  to  the  hostile  league  of  Chosroes  with  the 
Avars,  the  Roman  emperor  opposed  the  useful  and 
honourable  alliance  of  the  Turks.  At  his  liberal 
invitation,  the  horde  of  Chozarsf  transported  their 
tents  from  the  plains  of  the  Volga  to  the  mountains 
of  Georgia;  Heraclius  received  them  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Tetlis,  and  the  khan  with  his  nobles 
dismounted  from  their  horses,  if  we  may  credit  the 
Greeks,  and  fell  prostrate  on  the  ground,  to  adore 
the  purple  of  the  Caesar.  Such  voluntary  homage 
and  important  aid  were  entitled  to  the  warmest 
acknowledgments ;  and  the  emperor,  taking  ofl" 
his  own  diadem,  placed  it  on  the  head  of  the  Turk- 
ish prince,  whom  he  saluted  with  a  tender  embrace 
and  the  appellation  of  son.  After  a  sumptuous 
banquet,  he  presented  Ziebel  with  the  plate  and  or- 
naments, the  gold,  the  gems,  and  the  silk,  which 
had  been  used  at  the  imperial  table,  and,  with  his 
own  hand,  distributed  rich  jewels  and  ear-rings  to 
his  new  allies.  In  a  secret  interview,  he  produced 
the  portrait  of  his  daughter  Eudocia,e  condescended 
to  flatter  the  barbarian  with  the  promise  of  a  fair 
and  august  bride,  obtained  an  immediate  succour  of 
forty  thousand  horse,  and  negociated  a  strong  di- 
version of  the  Turkish  arms  on  the  side  of  the 
Oxus.""  The  Persians,  in  their  turn,  retreated  witli 
precipitation  ;  in  the  camp  of  Edessa,  Heraclius  re- 
viewed an  army  of  seventy  thousand  Romans  and 
strangers  ;  and  some  months  were  successfully  cm- 
ployed  in  the  recovery  of  the  cities  of  Syria,  Meso- 
potamia, and  Armenia,  whose  fortifications  had  been 
imperfectly  restored.  Sarbar  still  maintained  the 
important  station  of  Chalcedon  ;  but  the  jealousy 
of  Chosroes,  or  the  artifice  of  Heraclius,  soon  alie- 
nated the  mind  of  that  powerful  satrap  from  the 
service  of  his  king  and  country.  A  messenger  was 
intercepted  with  a  real  or  fictitious  mandate  to  the 
cadarigan,  or  second  in  command,  directing  him  to 
send,  without  delay,  to  the  throne,  the  head  of  a 
guilty  or  unfortunate  general.  The  despatches  were 
transmitted  to  Sarbar  himself ;  and  as  soon  as  he 
read  the  sentence  of  his  own  death,  he  dexterously 
inserted  the  names  of  four  hundred  officers,  assem- 

i  Tlie  power  of  the  Chozars  prevailed  in  the  seventh,  eighth,  and 
ninth  centuries.  They  were  known  to  the  Greeks,  the  Arabs,  and, 
under  tlie  name  of  Kosa,  to  the  Cliiiiese  tllemselves.  l)e  Gui^nes,  Hist, 
des  Huns,  torn.  li.  part  ii.  p.  507 — 509. 

(;  Epiphania,  or  Eudocia,  tlie  only  daughter  of  Heraclius  and  llis 
first  wife  Eudocia,  was  liorn  at  Constantinople  on  the  7th  of  July,  A.  D. 
aw,  baptized  the  I5tli  of  August,  and  crowned  (in  the  oratory  of  St. 
Sippheu  in  the  palace)  the  4th  of  October  of  the  same  year.  At  this 
time  she  was  about  fifteeji.  Eudocia  was  afterwards  sent' to  her  Turk- 
ish husband,  but  tlie  news  of  his  death  stopped  her  .ionrnev.  and  pre. 
vented  the  consummation.  (Ducange,  Familiie  Byzantin.  p.  1 18  ) 

h  Elmaciu  (Hist.  S.^racen.  |t.  13 — Ifj.)  gives  some  curious  and  proba- 
ble f.icts;  but  his  numbers  are  rather  too  hiph — .100,000  Uomans 
assenililed  at  Edes.sa— .VXI.OOO  Persians  killed  at  Nineveh.  The  abate- 
ment nf  a  cypher  is  scarcely  enough  to  restore  his  sanity. 

i  Ctesias  (apud  Diodor.  Sicul,  lorn.  i.  I.  ii.  p.  115.  *'dit.  Wcsseling) 
a<sif;ns  4ftO  stadia  (perhaps  only  32  miles)  for  the  circumference  of 
Nineveh.     Jonas  talks  of  three  days' journey :  the  120,001)  persons  de- 


bled  a  military  council,  and  asked  the  cadariyan, 
whether  he  was  prepared  to  execute  the  commands 
of  their  tyrant ;  The  Persians  unanimously  declared, 
that  Chosroes  had  forfeited  the  sceptre  ;  a  separate 
treaty  was  concluded  with  the  government  of  Con- 
stantinople ;  and  if  some  considerations  of  honour 
or  policy  restrained  Sarbar  from  joining  the  stand- 
ard of  Heraclius,  the  emperor  was  assured,  that  be 
might  prosecute,  without  interruption,  his  designs 
of  victory  and  peace. 

Deprived    of    his   firmest    support,  „.    ,.  , 

^  11^  U,5  (],,r^  expedi- 

and  doubtful  of  the  fidelity  of  his  sub-  lion, 

jects,  the  greatness  of  Chosroes  was 
still  conspicuous  in  its  ruins.  The  number  of  five 
hundred  thousand  may  be  interpreted  as  an  orien- 
tal metaphor,  to  describe  the  men  and  arms,  the 
horses  and  elephants,  that  covered  Media  and 
Assyria  against  the  invasion  of  Heraclius.  Yet  the 
Romans  boldly  advanced  from  the  Araxes  to  the 
Tigris,  and  the  timid  prudence  of  Rhazates  was 
content  to  follow  them  by  forced  marches  through 
a  desolate  country,  till  he  received  a  peremptory 
mandate  to  risk  the  fate  of  Persia  in  a  decisive 
battle.  Eastward  of  the  Tigris,  at  the  end  of  the 
bridge  of  Mosul,  the  great  Nineveh  had  formerly 
been  erected:'  the  city,  and  even  the  ruins  of  the 
city,  had  long  since  disappeared  :  ^  the  vacant  space 
afibrded  a  spacious  field  for  the  operations  of  the 
two  armies.  But  these  operations  are  neglected  by 
the  Byzantine  historians,  and,  like  the  authors  of 
epic  poetry  and  romance,  they  ascribe  the  victory, 
not  to  the  military  conduct,  but  to  the  personal 
valour,  of  their  favourite  hero.  On  this  memorable 
day,  Heraclius,  on  his  horse  Phallus,  and  victories, 
surpa.ssed  the  bravest  of  his  warriors  :  I''^"™''"  '.  S"^- 
his  lip  was  pierced  with  a  spear,  the  steed  was 
wounded  in  the  thigh,  but  he  carried  his  master  safe 
and  victorious  through  the  triple  phalanx  of  the 
barbarians.  In  the  heat  of  the  action,  three  valiant 
chiefs  were  successively  slain  by  the  sword  and 
lance  of  the  emperor ;  among  these  was  Rhazates 
himself;  he  fell  like  a  soldier,  but  the  sight  of  his 
head  scattered  grief  and  despair  through  the  faint- 
ing ranks  of  the  Persians.  His  armour  of  pure 
and  massy  gold,  the  shield  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  plates,  the  sword  and  belt,  the  saddle  and 
cuirass,  adorned  the  triumph  of  Heraclius,  and  if 
he  had  not  been  faithful  to  Christ  and  his  mother, 
the  champion  of  Rome  might  have  ofl'ered  the  fourth 
opime  spoils  to  the  Jupiter  of  (he  capitul.'    In  the 

scribed  hy  the  prophet  as  incapable  of  discerning  their  rigllt  hand  from 
their  left,  may  afford  about  700.000  pers<uis  of  all  ages  for  the  inhabit- 
ants of  that  ancient  capital,  (Goguet,  Origiiies  des  Loix.  &c.  torn.  iit. 
part  i.  p.  P2.  0.1.)  which  ceased  to  exist  tiOtt  years  before  Christ.  The 
weslerti  suburb  still  subsisted,  and  is  mentioned  under  the  name  of 
Mosul  ill  the  first  age  of  the  Arabian  khallts. 

k  Niehnhr  (Voyage  en  Arable,  S;c.  tom.  ii.  p.  2.%.)  passed  over  \inew 
veil  without  perceiving  it.  He  mistook  for  a  ridge  of  hills  the  old 
rampart  nf  brick  or  earth.  It  is  said  to  have  been  100  feet  Itigll,  tlanked 
with  1500  towers,  each  of  the  height  of  200  feet. 

1  Rex  regia  arma  fero  (savs  Uomiiliis,  in  the  first  consecration) 
....  bina  postea  (continues  "I. ivy.  i.  10.)  inter  tot  lielLi,  nfiima  parla 
sunt  spolia.  aileo  rata  ejus  fortuna  decoris.  If  \  arro  (apnd  Pomp.  Fe.s- 
tiini.  p.  3O1J.  edit.  Dacier)  could  justify  his  liberality  in  granting  the 
opime  spoils  even  to  a  common  soldier  who  had  slain  the  king  or  gene- 
ral of  tile  enemy,  the  honour  would  have  been  much  more  cheap  and 
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))attle  of  Nineveh,  wliicli  was  (ieicely  fouglit  from 
day-break  to  the  eleventh  liour,  twcnty-ei-jht  stand- 
ards, beside  those  whieh  niif;lit  be  broken  or  torn, 
were  taken  from  the  Persians  ;  the  greatest  part  of 
their  army  was  cut  in  pieces,  and  the  victors,  con- 
cealing their  own  loss,  passed  the  night  on  the 
field.  They  acknowledged,  that  on  this  occasion  it 
was  less  diflicnlt  to  kill  than  to  disconilit  the  soldiers 
of  Chosroes  ;  amidst  the  bodies  of  their  friends,  no 
more  than  two  bow-shot  from  the  enemy,  the  rem- 
nant of  the  Persian  cavalry  stood  firm  till  the  seventh 
hour  of  the  night  ;  about  the  eighth  hour  they  re- 
tired to  their  unrilled  camp,  collected  their  baggage, 
and  dispersed  on  all  sides,  from  the  want  of  orders 
rather  than  of  resolution.  The  diligence  of  Hera- 
clius  was  not  less  admirable  in  the  use  of  victory  ; 
by  a  march  of  forty-eight  miles  in  four  and  twenty 
hours,  his  vanguard  occupied  the  bridges  of  the 
greater  and  the  lesser  Zab  ;  and  the  cities  and  palaces 
of  Assyria  were  open  for  the  first  time  to  the  Ko- 
mans.  Uy  a  just  gradation  of  magnificent  scenes, 
they  penetrated  to  the  royal  seat  of  Dastagerd,  and, 
though  much  of  the  treasure  had  been  removed,  and 
much  had  been  expended,  the  remaining  wealth 
appears  to  have  exceeded  their  hopes,  and  even  to 
have  satiated  their  avarice.  Whatever  could  not 
be  easily  transported  they  consumed  with  lire,  that 
Chosroes  might  feel  the  anguish  of  those  wounds, 
which  he  had  so  often  indicted  on  the  provinces  of 
the  empire  :  and  justice  might  allow  the  excuse,  if 
the  desolation  had  been  confined  to  the  works  of 
regal  luxury,  if  national  hatred,  military  license, 
and  religious  zeal,  had  not  wasted  with  equal  rage 
the  habitations  and  the  temples  of  the  guiltless  sub- 
ject. The  recovery  of  three  hundred  Roman  stand- 
ards, and  the  deliverance  of  the  numerous  captives 
of  Edessa  and  Alexandria,  reflect  a  purer  glory  on 
the  arms  of  Heraclius.  From  the  palace  of  Dasta- 
gerd, he  pursued  his  march  within  a  few  miles  of 
Modain  or  Ctesiphon,  till  he  was  stopped,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Arba,  by  the  difliculty  of  the  passage, 
the  rigour  of  the  season,  and  perhaps  the  fame  of 
an  impregnable  capital.  The  return  of  the  emperor 
is  marked  by  the  modern  name  of  the  city  of 
Sberhzour ;  he  fortunately  passed  mount  Zara  be- 
fore the  snow,  which  fell  incessantly  thirty-four 
days  ;  and  the  citizens  of  Gandzaca,  or  Tauris,  were 
compelled  to  entertain  his  soldiers  and  their  horses 
with  a  hospitable  reception."' 

Flight  of  Chos-  When  the  ambition  of  Chosroes  was 
reduced  to  the  defence  of  his  heredi- 
tary kingdom,  the  love  of  glory,  or 
even  the  sense  of  shame,  should  have  urged  him  to 
meet  his  rival  in  the  field.  In  the  battle  of  Nineveh, 
his  courage  might  have  taught  the  Persians  to  van- 
quish, or  he  might  have  fallen  with  honour  by  the 

in  In  drscrihinjr  this  last  expedition  of  Herarlius,  the  farts,  the  pl-iffs, 
and  the  (i.itcs,  of  Tlieophanes  (n.  26.S— 271.)  are  so  accurate  .ind  authen- 
tic, that  he  must  have  folhmed  the  original  letters  of  the  emperor,  of 
which  the  Paschal  Chronicle  has  preserved  fp.  .398—402.}  a  very  curi- 
ous specimen. 

n  The  words  of  Theophanes  are  remarkable ;    ciirnAt'e    Xoo-putic  «<? 


roes, 

A.  D.  61i7. 
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lance  of  a  Roman  emperor.  The  successor  of  Cyru.s 
chose  rather,  at  a  secure  distance,  to  expect  the 
event,  to  assemble  the  relics  of  the  defeat,  and  to 
retire  by  measured  steps  before  the  march  of  Hera- 
clius, till  he  beheld  w  ith  a  sigh  the  once  loved  man- 
sions of  Dastagerd.  Both  his  friends  and  enemies 
were  persuaded,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  Chos- 
roes to  bury  himself  under  the  ruins  of  the  city  and 
palace:  and  as  both  iniglit  have  been  equally  ad- 
verse to  his  night,  the  monarch  of  Asia,  with  Sira, 
and  three  concubines,  escaped  through  a  hole  in  the 
wall  nine  days  before  the  arrival  of  the  Romans. 
The  slow  and  stately  procession  in  which  he  showed 
himself  to  the  prostrate  crowd,  was  changed  to  a 
rapid  and  secret  journey ;  and  the  first  evening  he 
lodged  in  the  cottage  of  a  peasant,  whose  humble 
door  would  scarcely  give  admittance  to  the  great 
king."  Mis  superstition  was  subdued  by  fear:  on 
the  third  day,  he  entered  with  joy  the  fortifications 
of  Ctesiphon  ;  yet  he  still  doubted  of  his  safety  till 
he  had  opposed  the  river  Tigris  to  the  pursuit  of 
the  Romans.  The  discovery  of  his  fiight  agitated 
with  terror  and  tumult  the  palace,  the  city,  and  the 
camp  of  Dastagerd  :  the  satraps  hesitated  whether 
they  had  most  to  fear  from  their  sovereign  or  the 
enemy  ;  and  the  females  of  the  haram  were  astonish- 
ed and  pleased  by  the  sight  of  mankind,  fill  the 
jealous  husband  of  three  thousand  wives  again  con- 
fined them  to  a  more  distant  castle.  At  his  com- 
mand, the  army  of  Dastagerd  retreated  to  a  new 
camp  :  the  front  was  covered  by  the  Arba,  and  a 
line  of  two  hundred  elephants  ;  the  troops  of  the 
more  distant  provinces  successively  arrived,  and  the 
vilest  domestics  of  the  king  and  satraps  were  en- 
rolled for  the  last  defence  of  the  throne.  It  was 
still  in  the  power  of  Chosroes  to  obtain  a  reasonable 
peace  ;  and  he  was  repeatedly  pres.sed  by  the  mes- 
sengers of  Heraclius,  to  spare  the  blood  of  his  sub- 
jects, and  to  relieve  a  humane  conqueror  from  the 
painful  duty  of  carrying  fire  and  sword  through  the 
faire.st  countries  of  Asia.  But  the  pride  of  the  Per- 
sian had  not  yet  sunk  to  the  level  of  his  fortune  ;  he 
derived  a  momentary  confidence  from  the  retreat  of 
the  emperor  ;  he  wept  with  impotent  rage  over  the 
ruins  of  his  Assyrian  palaces,  and  disregarded  too 
long  the  rising  murmurs  of  the  nation,  who  complain- 
ed that  their  lives  and  fortunes  were  sacrificed  to  the 
obstinacy  of  an  old  man.  That  unhappy  old  man 
was  himself  tortured  with  the  sharpest  pains  both 
of  mind  and  body  ;  and,  in  the  consciousness  of  liis 
approaching  end,  he  resolved  to  fix  the  tiara  on  the 
head  of  Merdaza,  the  most  favoured  of  his  sons. 
IJut  the  will  of  Chosroes  was  no  longer  revered,  and 
Siroes,  who  gloried  in  the  rank  and  merit  of  his 
mother  Sira,  had  conspired  with  the  malcontents  to 
a.ssert  and  anticipate  the  rights  of  primogeniture." 


Cffx-iTui-  "MpatfXeioc  eBaviiaae,  (p.  269.)  Young  princes  who  discover 
a  propensity  to  war  should  repeatedly  transcribe  and  translate  such 
salutary  texts. 

"  The  authentic  narrative  of  the  fall  of  Chosroes  is  contained  in  the 
letter  of  Herarlius  (Chron.  Paschal,  p.  3S».)  and  the  history  of  Thcu. 
phan&s,  (p.  271.) 


CHAP.  XLVI. 


OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 
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Tnenty-two  satraps,  they  styled  themselves  patriots, 
were  tempted  by  the  wealth  and  honours  of  a  new 
reign  :  to  the  soldiers,  the  heir  of  Chosroes  promised 
an  increase  of  pay ;  to  the  christians,  the  free  exer- 
cise of  their  reIis;ion  ;  to  the  captives,  liberty  and 
rewards ;  and  to  the  nation,  instant  peace  and  the 
reduction  of  taxes.  It  was  determined  by  the  con- 
spirators, that  Siroes,  with  the  ensigns  of  royalty, 
should  appear  in  the  camp  ;  and  if  the  enterprise 
should  fail,  his  escape  was  contrived  to  the  imperial 
court.  But  the  new  monarch  was  saluted  with 
unanimous  acclamations;  the  flight  of  Chosroes 
(yet  where  could  he  have  fled?)  was 

He  is  deposed,  ,    ,  ,        .    , 

A.  D.  628.       rudely   arrested,   eighteen   sons  were 

and  imirdered  by  massacred  before  his  face,  and  he  was 
his  SOD  Siroes,    thrown  into  a  duugeou,  where  he  ex- 

Feb.  28.  ^ 

pired  on  the  fifth  day.  The  Greeks 
and  modern  Persians  minutely  describe  how  Chos- 
roes was  insulted,  and  famished,  and  tortured,  by 
the  command  of  an  inhuman  son,  who  so  far  sur- 
passed the  example  of  his  father :  but  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  what  tongue  would  relate  the  story  of 
the  parricide?  what  eye  could  penetrate  into  the 
tower  of  darkness.'  According  to  the  faith  and 
mercy  of  his  christian  enemies,  he  sunk  without 
hope  into  a  still  deeper  abyss  ;p  and  it  will  not  be 
denied,  that  tyrants  of  every  age  and  sect  are  the 
best  entitled  to  such  infernal  abodes.  The  glory  of 
the  house  of  Sassan  ended  with  the  life  of  Chosroes  : 
his  unnatural  son  enjoyed  only  eight  months  the 
fruit  of  his  crimes  :  and  in  the  space  of  four  years, 
the  regal  title  was  assumed  by  nine  candidates,  who 
disputed,  with  the  sword  or  dagger,  the  fragments 
of  an  exhausted  monarchy.  Every  province,  and 
each  city  of  Persia,  was  the  scene  of  independence, 
of  discord,  and  of  blood,  and  the  state  of  anarchy 
prevailed  about  eight  years  longer,  till  the  factions 
were  silenced  and  united  under  the  common  yoke  of 
the  Arabian  caliphs."" 

Treaty  of  peace       ^*  *"*"'  ^^  ^^^  mountains  became 
ifctweeo  the  two   passable,    the  emperor  received   the 

empires,  * 

A.  D.  628.  welcome  news  of  the  success  of  the 
"^  '  '^  conspiracy,  the  death  of  Chosroes, 
and  the  elevation  of  his  eldest  son  to  the  throne  of 
Persia.  The  authors  of  the  revolution,  eager  to 
display  their  merits  in  the  court  or  camp  of  Tauris, 
preceded  the  ambassadors  of  Siroes,  who  delivered 
the  letters  of  their  master  to  his  brother  the  emperor 
of  the  Romans.'  In  the  language  of  the  usurpers 
of  every  age,  he  imputes  his  own  crimes  to  the 
Deity,  and,  without  degrading  his  equal  majesty, 

1'  On  the  first  rnraour  of  the  death  of  Chosroes,  an  Heradiad  in  two 
cantos  was  instantly  published  at  Constantinople  by  George  of  Pisidia, 
(p.  97 — 105.)  A  priest  and  a  poet  might  very  properly  exnlt  in  the 
damnation  of  the  pulilir  enemy,  {einrfiruv  tv  Taprapio,  V.  56.)  but  such 
mean  revenue  is  unworthy  of  a  kinej  and  a  conqueror ;  and  I  am  sorry 
to  find  so  much  black  superstition  (Ocoti.axoi  Xo-rponv  tireaf  Km  en-Tw- 
tiOTiffdr}  etc  Ta  KaTitxOovia  .  .  .  6iv  TO  iri'p  aKaTaarjSe^ov,  tiic.)  in  the 
letter  of  Heraclius  :  lie  almost  applauds  tlic  parricide  of  Siroes  as  an 
act  of  piety  and  j  ustice. 

q  The  best  oriental  accounts  of  this  last  period  of  the  Sassanian 
kings  are  found  in  Eutychius,  (Annal.  torn.  it.  p.  251—2.56.)  who 
dis.sembles  tlie  parricide  of  Siroes,  D'Herbelut,  {Blbliothec.  Orientale, 
p.  789.)  and  .Assemanni.  (Biblmthec.  Oriental,  torn.  iii.  p.  415—420.) 

r  The  letter  of  Siroes  in  the  Paschal  Clironicle  (p.  402.)  unfortunate. 
ly  ends  before  lie  proceeds  to  busines.s.  The  treaty  appears  in  Its  exe- 
cution in  the  histories  oTTheophanes  and  Nicepliorus. 


he  offers  to  reconcile  the  long  discord  of  the  two 
nations,  by  a  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  more 
durable  than  brass  or  iron.  The  conditions  of  the 
treaty  were  easily  defined  and  faithfully  executed. 
In  the  recovery  of  the  standards  and  prisoners  which 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Persians,  the  em- 
peror imitated  the  example  of  Augustus  :  their  care 
of  the  national  dignity  was  celebrated  by  the  poets 
of  the  times,  fjut  the  decay  of  genius  may  be  mea- 
sured by  the  distance  between  Horace  and  George 
of  Pisidia:  the  subjects  and  brethren  of  Heraclius 
were  redeemed  from  persecution,  slavery,  and  exile; 
but,  instead  of  the  Roman  eagles,  the  true  wood  of 
the  holy  cross  was  restored  to  the  importunate  de- 
mands of  the  successor  of  Constantine,  The  victor 
was  not  ambitious  of  enlarging  the  weakness  of  the 
empire ;  the  son  of  Chosroes  abandoned  without 
regret  the  conquests  of  his  father;  the  Persians 
who  evacuated  the  cities  of  Syria  and  Egypt  were 
honourably  conducted  to  the  frontier,  and  a  war 
which  had  wounded  the  vitals  of  the  two  monarchies, 
produced  no  change  in  their  external  and  relative 
situation.  The  return  of  Heraclius  from  Tauris  to 
Constantinople,  was  a  perpetual  triumph  ;  and  after 
the  exploits  of  six  glorious  campaigns,  he  peace- 
ably enjoyed  the  sabbath  of  his  toils^  After  a  long 
impatience,  the  senate,  the  clergy,  and  the  people, 
went  forth  to  meet  their  hero,  with  tears  and  ac- 
clamations, with  olive  branches  and  innumerable 
lamps  :  he  entered  the  capital  in  a  chariot  drawn 
by  four  elephants ;  and  as  .soon  as  the  emperor 
could  disengage  himself  from  the  tumult  of  public 
joy,  he  tasted  more  genuine  satisfaction  in  the 
embraces  of  his  mother  and  his  son.* 

The  succeeding  year  was  illustrated  by  a  triumph 
of  a  very  different  kind,  the  restitution  of  the  true 
cross  to  the  holy  sepulchre.  Heraclius  performed 
in  person  the  pilgrimage  of  Jerusalem,  the  identity 
of  the  relic  was  verified  by  the  discreet  patriarch,' 
and  this  august  ceremony  has  been  commemorated 
by  the  annual  festival  of  the  exaltation  of  the  cross. 
Before  the  emperor  presumed  to  tread  the  conse- 
crated ground,  he  was  instructed  to  strip  himself 
of  the  diadem  and  purple,  the  pomp  and  vanity  of 
the  world  :  but  in  the  judgment  of  his  clergy,  the 
persecution  of  the  Jews  was  more  easily  reconciled 
with  the  precepts  of  the  gospel.  He  again  ascended 
his  throne  to  receive  the  congratulations  of  the 
ambassadors  of  France  and  India  :  and  the  fame  of 
Moses,  Alexander,  and  Hercules,"  was  eclipsed,  in 
the  popular  estimation,  by  the  superior  merit  and 

f.  The  burthen  of  Coroeille's  sons:, 

"  Montrez  Heraclius  au  peuple  qui  1'  attend," 
is  niucli  better  suited  to  the  present  occasion.  See  his  triumph  in 
Tlieophanes,  (p.  272,  273.)  and  Nicepliorus,  (p.  15,16)  The  life  of  tho 
mother  and  tenderness  of  the  son  are  attested  bv  Georpe  of  Pisidia. 
(Bell.  Abar.  2.55,  &c.  p.  49.)  The  metaphor  of  fhe  Sabbath  is  ukA, 
somewhat  profanely,  by  tlie.se  Byzantine  christians. 

t  See  Baronius,  (Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D.  tS28.  No.  1 — 4.)  Eutychius, 
(Annal.  torn.  ii.  p.  240-248.)  Nicepliorus.  (Brev.  p.  1.5.)  The  seals  of 
the  case  had  never  liceu  broken  ;  and  this  preservation  of  the  cross  is 
ascntied  (under  God)  to  the  devotion  of  queen  Sir.v 

\i  Georce  of  Pisidia,  Acroas.  iii.  de  Expedit.  c<>ntra  Persas,  415,  &c. 
and  lleracleid,  Acroas.  i.  65—138.  I  neglect  the  meaner  i^rallels  of 
Daniel,  Timolheus,  &c. ;  Chosroes  and  the  chagan  were  of  course  com. 
l>ared  to  Belshazzar,  Pharaoh,  the  old  serpent,  tec. 
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glory  of  the  prcnt  llcracliiis.  Yet  tlie  deliverer  of 
the  cast  «as  indiftont  and  feeble.  Of  the  Pcrsiari 
spoils,  the  most  valuable  portion  had  been  exjjended 
in  the  war,  distributed  to  the  soldiers,  or  buried,  by 
an  unlucky  tempest,  in  the  waves  of  the  Euxine. 
The  conscience  of  the  emperor  was  oppressed  by 
the  obli;;ation  of  restoring  the  wealth  of  the  clerjty, 
which  he  had  borrowed  for  their  own  defence :  a 
perpetual  fund  was  reiiuired  to  satisfy  these  in- 
exorable creditors;  the  provinces,  already  wasted 
by  the  arms  and  avarice  of  tlic  Persians,  were  com- 
pelled to  a  second  payment  of  the  same  taxes  ;  and 
the  arrears  of  a  simple  citizen,  the  treasurer  of 
Damascus,  were  commuted  to  a  fine  of  one  hundred 
thousand  pieces  of  golrl.  The  loss  of  two  hundred 
thousand  soldiers'  who  had  fallen  by  the  swonl, 
was  of  less  fatal  importance  than  the  decay  of  arts, 
agriculture,  and  population,  in  this  lontf  and  de- 
structive war:  and  although  a  victorious  army  had 
been  formed  under  the  standard  of  Heraclius,  the 
unnatural  effort  appears  to  have  exhausted  rather 
than  exercised  their  strength.  While  the  emperor 
triumphed  at  Constantinople  or  .Terusalera,  an  ol)- 
scure  town  on  the  confines  of  .Syria  was  pillaged 
by  the  Saracens,  and  tliey  cut  in  pieces  some  troops 
vfho  advanced  to  its  relief:  an  ordinary  and  trilling 
occurrence,  had  it  not  been  the  prelude  of  a  mighty 
revolution.  These  robbers  were  the  apostles  of 
Mahomet;  their  fanatic  valour  had  emerged  from 
the  desert ;  and  in  the  last  eight  years  of  his  reign, 
Heraclius  lost  to  the  Arabs  the  same  jirovinces 
which  he  had  rescued  from  the  Persians. 


CHAP.  XLVII. 

Theological  history  of  the  tloctrine  of  the  incarna- 
tion.— Tlie  human  and  divine  nature  of  Christ. 
— Enmity  of  the  patriarchs  of  Alexandria  and 
Constantinople. — St.  Cyril  and  Nestorins. — Third 
general  council  of  Ephesus. — Heresy  of  Eutychcs. 
— Fourth  general  council  of  Chalcedo7i. — Cii:i7 
and  ecclesiastical  discord. — Intolerance  of  Justi- 
nian.—The  three  chapters. — The  Monothelite  con- 

X  Suidasfin  Excerpt.  Hist.  Ryzant.  p.  46.}  trives  UiIk  number;  but 
either  the  Persian  must  be  re.nl  fur  the  /saurian  war, or  tliis  [Utssage 
does  not  beloitj;  to  tlie  emperor  IIer.lriius 

■1  By  what  means  shall  I  authenticate  this  previous  inquiry,  which 
I  have  stnilieil  to  rircnnifcribe  nntl  compress? — If  I  persist  in  suppoit- 
in;;  each  fact  or  retleclion  l»y  its  pro[»er  and  special  evidence,  every  line 
would  demainl  a  string'  nf  testimonies,  and  every  note  would  swell  to  a 
critical  dissertation.  But  the  nimiberless  pass-i^es  of  anti(|Uity  which 
I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes,  are  compiled,  digested,  and  illustrated, 
by  Petariut  and  U  Cierc,  by  Beauaoire  ami  Mosheim.  I  shall  lie 
content  to  fortify  my  narrative  by  the  names  and  character  of  these 
respectatjle  yijides ;  and  in  the  contemplation  of  a  minute  or  remote 
object,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  borr<iw  the  aid  of  the  strongest  classes . 
I.  The  Dogmata  Theologica  of  IVtavins,  is  a  work  of  incredible 
fabour  and  compass;  the  volumes  which  relate  solely  to  the  incarnation 
(two  folios,  fifth  and  sixth,  of  8.17  p-ages)  are  divided  into  sixteen 
iKioks— the  first  of  history,  the  remainder  of  controversy  and  doctrine. 
The  Jesuit's  learning  is  copious  and  correct ;  his  Lalinity  is  pure,  his 
method  clear,  his  arjjnment  profound  and  well  connecte'd  ;  but  he  is 
the  slave  of  the  fathers,  (he  scourge  of  heretics,  and  the  enemy  of  triitti 
and  candour,  as  often  as  tliey  are  inimical  to  the  catholic  cause.  2.  The 
Arminian  LeClcrc,  who  has  composed  in  a  quarto  volume  (Amsterdam, 
1716)  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  two  first  centuries,  was  free  both 
in  his  temper  and  siluatiun  ;  his  sense  is  clear,  but  his  thoughts  are 
narrow  ;  he  .educes  the  reason  or  folly  of  ages  to  the  standard  of  his 
private  jud!;ment,  and  Ins  impartiality  is  sometimes  quickened,  and 
sometimes  tainted,  by  his  opposition  to  the  fathers.  See  the  heretics 
(Cerrothians,  Ixxx.  Ebioniles,  ciii.  Carpocratians,  cxx.  Valentiniain, 


trorersy. — State  of  the   oriental   seels: — I.    The 

Acstorians. — II.  The  Jacobites. — III.   The  Maro- 

nites. — IV.   The  Armenians. — V.   'J'he  Copts  and 
Ahyssinians. 

After   the   extinction   of  paganism,   -,, 

I     ^     »..3..i,     jjjp  incarnation 

the  christians  in  peace  and  piety  of  Christ, 
might  have  enjoyed  their  solitary  tiiiiniph.  Hut 
the  principle  of  discord  was  alive  in  their  bo.som, 
and  they  w  ere  more  solicitous  to  explore  the  nattiie, 
than  to  practise  the  laws,  of  their  founder.  I  have 
already  observed,  that  the  disputes  of  the  Tkinity 
were  succeeded  by  those  of  the  Incarnation  ;  alike 
scandalous  to  the  church,  alike  pernicious  to  the 
state,  still  more  minute  in  their  origin,  still  more 
durable  in  their  effects.  It  is  my  design  to  com- 
prise in  the  present  chapter  a  religious  war  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  to  represent  the  ecclesias- 
tical and  political  schism  of  the  oriental  sects,  and 
to  introduce  their  clamorous  or  sanguinary  con- 
tests, by  a  modest  inquiry  into  the  doctrines  of  the 
primitive  ohureh.« 

I.  A  laudable  regard  for  the  honour  j  Ap„remanto 
of  the  first  proselytes,  has  counte-  the  Kbiomtes. 
nanced  the  belief,  the  hope,  the  wish,  that  the 
Ebionitcs,  or  at  least  the  Nazarenes,  were  distin- 
guished only  by  their  obstinate  perseverance  in  the 
practice  of  the  Mosaic  rites.  Their  churches  have 
disappeared,  their  books  are  obliterated  :  their  ob- 
scure freedom  might  allow  a  latitude  of  faith,  and 
the  softness  of  their  infant  creed  would  be  variously 
moulded  by  the  zeal  or  prudence  of  three  hundred 
years.  Yet  the  most  charitable  criticism  must 
refuse  these  sectaries  any  knowledge  of  the  pure 
and  proper  divinity  of  Chiist.  Educated  in  the 
school  of  Jewish  prophecy  and  prejudice,  they  had 
never  been  taught  to  elevate  their  hopes  above  a 
human  and  temporal  Messiah.''  If  they  had  courage 
to  hail  their  king  when  he  appeared  in  a  plebeian 
garb,  their  gros.ser  apprehensions  were  incapable  of 
discerning  their  Cod,  who  had  studiously  disguised 
his  celestial  character  under  the  name  and  person 
of  a  mortal.'^  The  familiar  companions  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  conversed  with  their  friend  and  country- 
man, who,  in  all  the  actions  of  rational  and  animal 

cxxi.  Basilidians,  exxiii.  Marcioiiites,  cxli,  &c.)  under  their  proper 
dates.  :t.  The  Ilistoire  Critique  du  IVIanicheisme  (Amsterdam,  1734, 
17.7!>,  in  two  vols,  in  <lto,  with  a  posthumous  dissertation  siir  les  Naza- 
renes, Lausanne,  174.3)  of  M.  de  Beausobre,  is  a  treasure  of  ;iiieient 
philosophy  and  theolofj^y.  The  learned  historian  spins  with  iiieoni. 
parable  art  the  systematic  thread  of  ojiinion,  and  transforms  himself 
liy  turns  into  the  person  of  a  -saint,  a  sa(,.e,  or  a  heretic.  \e\.  his  re- 
finement is  sometimes  excessive  ;  he  betrays  an  amiable  partiality  in 
favour  of  the  weaker  side,  and,  while  he  guards  against  calumny,  he 
does  not  allow  sullieient  scope  for  superstition  and  fanaticism.  A  co- 
pious table  of  contents  will  direct  the  reader  to  any  point  that  he  wishes 
to  examine.  4.  Less  profound  than  Petaviu.s,  less  independent  than 
Le  Clerc,  less  ingenious  than  Beausobre,  the  historian  Mosheim  is  full, 
rational,  correct,  and  moderate.  In  his  learned  work,  De  Rebus  Chris. 
ti;iiiis  ante  Constant inum,  (Helmstadt,  17.3.'l,  in  4to,)  see  the  jXnzareneg 
and  Elnonilen,  p.  172—17!).  328— .332.  The  Gnostics  in  pemral,  p  17!), 
hr.  Cerirtthiis,  p.  196—202.  Basilides,  p.  352—361,  Carpocrales,  p. 
.3ii3— 367.  Valentinns,  p.  371— .ISQ.  Mareion,  p.  404—410.  The  Mani. 
cloeans,  p.  82D— 837,  ice. 

)'  Kai  lap  navTct  »?M^'r  "roe  \p(.;oi'  avOpbiTTOv  i^  avOpMTTi.iv  npotr&OKaJ- 
II'  i-  ■ytinffcffyai,  says  the  Jew  Tryplion,  (Justin.  Dialog',  p.  207.)  in  the 
iiinie  of  his  countrymen  ;  and  the  modern  Jews,  the  few  who  divert 
their  thoughts  from  money  to  religion,  still  hold  the  same  laiigiiag;c, 
and  allege  the  literal  sense  of  the  prophets. 

r  Chrysostom  (Basnage,  Hist,  dcs  Juifs,  torn.  v.  c.  9.  p.  183.)  and 
Athanasius  (Petav,  Dogmat.  Tlienlng.  torn.  v.  1.  i.e.  2.  p. 3  )  are  obliged 
to  confess  that  the  divinity  of  Christ  is  rarely  mentioned  by  himself  or 
his  apostles. 
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life,  appeared  of  the  same  species  with  themselves. 
His  progress  from  infancy  to  youth  and  manhood, 
was  marked  by  a  regular  increase  in  stature  and 
wisdom ;  and   after  a   painful  agony  of  mind  and 
body,  he  expired  on  the  cross.     He  lived  and  died 
for  the  service  of  mankind  :  but  the  life  and  dentli 
of  Socrates  had  likewise  been  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  religion  and  justice;  and  although  the  stoic  or 
the  hero  may  disdain  the  humble  virtues  of  Jesus, 
the  tears  which  he  shed  over  his  friend  and  country, 
may  be  esteemed  the  purest  evidence  of  his  hu- 
manity.    The   miracles   of    the   gospel    could   not 
astonish  a  people  who  held  with  intrepid  faith  the 
more  splendid  prodigies  of  the  Mosaic  law.     The 
prophets  of  ancient  days  had  cured  diseases,  raised 
the  dead,   divided  the  sea,  stopped  the  sun,   and 
ascended  to  heaven  in  a  fiery  chariot.     And  the 
metaphorical  style  of  the  Hebrews  might  ascribe  to 
a  saint  and  martyr,  the  adoptive  title  of  Son  of 
God. 
His  birth  and       ^^^  in  the  insufficient  creed  of  the 
elevation.      ^  azarenes  and  Ebionites,  a  distinction 
is  faintly  noticed  between  the  heretics,  who  con- 
founded the  generation  of  Christ  in  the  common 
order  of  nature,  and   the   less  guilty  schismatics, 
who  revered  the  virginity  of  bis  mother,  and  ex- 
cluded the  aid  of  an  earthly  father.     The  incredu- 
lity of  the  former  w  as  countenanced  by  the  visible 
circumstances  of  his  birth,  the  legal  marriage  of  his 
reputed  parents,  Joseph  and  Mary,  and  his  lineal 
claim  to  the  kingdom  of  David  and  the  inheritance 
of  Judah.     But  the  secret  and  authentic  history  has 
been  recorded  in  several  copies  of  the  gospel  ac- 
cording to  St.  Matthew,-"  which  these  sectaries  long 
preserved  in  the  original  Hebrew,"-  as  the  sole  evi- 
dence of  their  faith.     The  natural  suspicions  of  the 
husband,  conscious  of  his  own  chastity,  were  dis- 
pelled by  the  assurance  (in  a  dream)  that  his  wife 
was  pregnant  of  the  Holy  Ghost:  and  as  this  dis. 
tant  and  domestic  prodigy  could  not  fall  under  the 
personal  observation  of  the  historian,  he  must  have 
listened  to  the  same  voice  which  dictated  to  Isaiah 
the  future  conception  of  a  virgin.     Tlie  sou  of  a 
virgin,  generated  by  the  inefl'able  operation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  was  a  creature  without  example  or 
resemblance,  superior  in  every  attribute  of  mind  and 
body  to  the  children  of  Adam.    Since  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Greek  or  Chaldean  philosophy,'  the  Jews 
were  persuaded?  of  the  pre-existence,  transmigra-. 

.„t'''''%'p°  ",'■'''''„'"""  "''*'■'"""'"'" '*''!  ""'  "i"'  '"'he  Ebionite 
copiM:  (E,Mpl,an.  Heeres.  xxx.  13.)  anj  the  miracul.ms  conception  i, 

cr°e°ed  '"'"'      "         °''  •""'^'""yl'^S'^'l'-tailed  from  his  scanty 

e  It  is  probable  cnougli  that  the  first  of  tlie  eospels  for  tlie  use  of  the 
Jewish  converts,  was  composed  in  the  Hebrew  or  Synac  idiom-  the 
feet  ,s  attested  by  a  cha.n  of  fathers-Papias,  Irena-,,',  Ori^-en,  Jerom! 
r„  't  IS  devoutly  believed  by  the  catholics,  and  admitted  by  Casiu 
bonGrotius,  and  Isaac  \  ossius,  among  the  protestant  critics.  But  this 
Hebrew  gospel  of  St.  Matthew  ,s  most  unaccountably  lost ;  and  we  mav 
....  use  the  diligence  or  fidelity  of  the  primitive  churches,  who  havi 
I"  l.-rred  the  unauthorized  version  of  some  nameless  Greek.  Erasmus 
1',,  'J'  """""^r"'  "''o  respect  the  Greek  text  as  the  orisinal  gospel 
ai^ann!,  ^T  J"  "'  "'J .""'},'^«':'  "I'i'^l"  declare,  it  to  be  the  w^„k  o 
an  apostle.  See  Simon,  Hist.  Critnue,  &c.  torn,  iii  c.  .S_9  p.  47-101 
andtllcPr.,le5omeuaofMilland  Wetstein  to  the  New  Testament 
I  \\  A  'V^^'?^<y'"=l  of  tlis  son!  are  disengapred  by  Cicero,  (Tusculan 
L'iwlf """."'  ^^'"-  <'^"^^"'«'-  ""■)  '>"">  tl"-  intricacies  of  dul 
lo  lie  wlucb  sometimes  amuse,  and  often  perplex,  the  reader*  of  the 
Phxdrus,  the  I'hxdon.  and  the  Laios  of  Plato. 
3    G 


fion,  and  immortality  of  souls  ;  and  Providence  was 
.justi/ied  by  a  supposition,  that  they  were  confined 
in  their  earthly  prisons  to  expiate  the  stains  which 
they  had  contracted  in  a  former  state.''  But  the 
degrees  of  purity  and  corruption  are  almost  im- 
measurable. It  might  be  fairly  presumed,  that  the 
most  sublime  and  virtuous  of  human  spirits  was 
infused  into  the  offspring  of  Mary  and  the  Holy 
Ghost;'  that  his  abasement  was  the  result  of  his 
voluntary  choice  ;  and  that  the  object  of  his  mission 
was  to  purify,  not  his  own,  but  the  sins  of  the 
world.  On  his  return  to  his  native  skies,  he  received 
the  immense  reward  of  his  obedience;  the  ever- 
lasting kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  which  had  been 
darkly  foretold  by  the  prophets,  under  the  carnal 
images  of  peace,  of  conquest,  and  of  dominion. 
Omnipotence  could  enlarge  the  human  faculties  of 
Christ  to  the  extent  of  his  celestial  office.  In  the 
language  of  antiquity,  the  title  of  God  has  not  been 
severely  confined  to  the  first  parent,  and  his  incom- 
parable minister,  his  only-begotten  Son,  might 
claim,  without  presumption,  the  religious,  though 
secondary,  worship  of  a  subject  world. 
II.  The  seeds  of  the  faith,  which  had   „   , 

,  .  II.  A  [Hire  God 

slowly  arisen  in  the  rocky  and  ungrate-  '«  "'e  Uoceies. 
ful  soil  of  Judea,  were  transplanted,  in  full  matu- 
rity, to  the  happier  climes  of  the  Gentiles  ;  and  the 
strangers  of  Rome  or  Asia,  who  never  beheld  the 
manhood,  were  the  more  readily  disposed  to  em- 
brace the  divinity,  of  Christ.  The  polytheist  and  the 
philosopher,  the  Greek  and  the  barbarian,  were  alike 
accustomed  to  conceive  a  long  succession,  an  in- 
finite chain,  of  angels  orda-mons,  or  deities,  or  a?ons, 
or  emanations,  issuing  from  the  throne  of  light. 
Nor  could  it  seem  strange  or  incredible,  that  the 
first  of  these  a!ons,  the  Logos,  or  word  of  God,  of 
the  same  substance  with  the  Father,  should  descend 
upon  earth,  to  deliver  the  human  race  from  vice  and 
error,  and  to  conduct  them  in  the  paths  of  life  and 
immortality.  But  the  prevailing  doctrine  of  the 
eternity  and  inherent  pravity  of  matter  infected  the 
primitive  churches  of  the  east.  Many  among  the 
Gentile  proselytes  refused  to  believe  that  a  celestial 
spirit,  an  undivided  portion  of  the  first  essence,  had 
been  personally  united  with  a  mass  of  impure  and 
contaminated  flesh  :  and,  in  their  zeal  for  the  divi- 
nity, they  piously  abjured  the  humanity,  of  Christ. 
While  his  blood  was  still  recent  on  mount  Calvary,'' 
the  Docetes,  a  numerous  and  learned  sect  of  Asia- 

C  The  disciples  of  Jesus  were  persuaded  4lial  a  man  misht  have  sin. 
ned  before  he  was  born,  (John  ix.  2.)  and  the  Pharisees  liild  the  Irans- 
miRration  of  virtuous  souls  ;  (Joseph,  de  Dell.  Judaico.  1.  ii.  c.  7.)  and 
a  modern  Ralibi  is  modestly  assured,  that  Hermes,  Pythagoras,  Plato 
Sec.  derived  their  metaphysics  from  his  illustrious  counlryinen.  ' 

li  Four  difterent  npinious  have  been  entertained  concerning  lheori"in 
of  human  souls.  I.  That  they  are  eternal  and  divine.  2.'Th.lt  they 
were  created,  in  a  separate  state  of  existence,  before  their  union  with 
the  body.  3  That  they  have  be<'n  propagated  from  tlie  original  stock 
of  Adam,  who  contained  in  himself  the  mental  as  well  as  the  corporeal 
seed  of  his  posterity.  4.  That  each  .soul  is  occasionally  created  and 
embodied  in  the  moment  of  eoneeption.— The  last  of  these  sentiments 
appears  to  have  prevailed  among  the  moderns;  and  our  spiritual  history 
is  grown  less  sublime,  without  becoming  more  intclli^-iblr. 

>  'On  n  70V  2tuTi,poc  i^wxn  ,*i  Tot'  .\t\(iit  n» — was  one  oi"  the  fifteen 
heresies  imputed  lo  Origen,  and  denied  liy  his  apologist.  iPhotius,  Bi 
bhothee.  eod.  exvii.  p.  295.)  Some  of  the  Habbis  attribute  one  and  the 
same  soul  to  the  persons  of  Adam,  David,  and  the  Messiah. 

k  Apostolisadhiic  in  seciilosuperstitihus,  apud  Jiida^am  Christi  san- 
guine recente,  PH.tNTASMA  doraini  corpus  assercbatur.    Hieronvm 
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tics,  invi-ntcd  tlie  phantastic  system,  whicli  was 
aftiTwarils  ])r()|)as:atf(l  by  tbc  Marciunites,  the 
Manicliicans,  and  the  various  names  of  the  Gnostic 
heresy.'  They  denied  tlie  truth  and  authenticity 
of  the  jjospels,  as  far  as  they  relate  the  conception 
of  Mary,  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  the  tliirty  years 
that  preceded  the  exercise  of  his  ministry.  He  first 
appeared  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  in  the  form  of 
perfect  manhood  ;  but  it  was  a  form  only,  and  not 
substance;  a  human  figure  created  by  the  hand 
of  (Jmnipotcnce  to  imitate  the  faculties  and  actions 
of  a  man,  and  to  impose  a  perpetual  illusion  on  the 
senses  of  his  friends  and  enemies.  Articulate  sounds 
vibrated  on  the  ears  of  the  disciples  ;  but  the  image 
which  was  impres.sed  on  their  optic  nerve,  eluded 
the  more  stubborn  evidence  of  the  touch  ;  and  they 
enjoyed  the  spiritual,  not  the  corporeal,  presence  of 
the  Son  of  God.  The  rage  of  the  .lews  was  idly 
wasted  against  an  impassive  phantom  ;  and  the 
mystic  scenes  of  the  passion  and  death,  the  resur- 
rection and  ascension,  of  Christ,  were  represented  on 
the  theatre  of  Jerusalem  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 
If  it  were  urged,  that  such  ideal  mimicry,  such  in- 
cessant deception,  was  unworthy  of  the  God  of  truth, 
the  Docetes  agreed  with  too  many  of  their  orthodox 
brethren  in  the  justification  of  i)ious  falsehood.  In 
the  system  of  the  Gnostics,  the  Jehovah  of  Israel, 
the  Creator  of  this  lower  world,  was  a  rebellious,  or 
at  least  an  ignorant,  spirit.  The  Son  of  God  de- 
scended upon  earth  to  abolish  his  temple  and  his 
law;  and,  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  salu- 
tary end,  he  dexterously  transferred  to  his  own 
person  the  hope  and  prediction  of  a  temporal 
Messiah. 
His incornipti.  '^"^  ^^  '''"  most  Subtle  disputants 
ble  body.  of  t],g  >Ianicha:an  school,  has  pressed 
the  danger  and  indecem;y  of  supposing,  that  the 
God  of  the  christians,  in  the  state  of  a  human  firtus, 
emerged  at  the  end  of  nine  months  from  a  female 
womb.  The  pious  horror  of  his  antagonists  pro- 
voked them  to  disclaim  all  sensual  circumstances 
of  conception  and  delivery ;  to  maintain,  that  the 
divinity  passed  through  Mary  like  a  sun-beam 
through  a  plate  of  glass ;  and  to  assert,  that  the 
seal  of  her  virginity  remained  unbroken  even  at 
the  moment  when  she  l)eeame  the  mother  of  Christ. 
But  the  rashness  of  these  concessions  has  encou- 
raged a  milder  sentiment  of  those  of  the  Docetes, 
who  taught,  not  that  Christ  was  a  phantom,  but  that 
he  was  clothed  with  an  impassible  and  incorrupti- 

aiivers.  Lucifer,  c.  8.  The  epistle  of  l^natiu!)  to  tlic  Smyrna^ans,  and 
even  the  posncl  according  to  St.  Jolin,  are  levelled  a;;ainst  tlie  growin^j 
error  of  the  Docetes,  who  had  obtained  too  mvich  credit  in  the  world. 
(I  John  iv.  1 — o.) 

\  About  the  year  200  of  the  christian  »ra,  Ircnaeus  and  Hippotytiis 
refuted  the  thirty. two  sorts,  mt  ^lnvii^wfiou  ^i-w^ewc,  which  had  miil. 
tiplicd  to  fourscore  in  the  time  of  Epiplianitis.  (I*hot.  Biblioth.  ro(\. 
cxx.  cxxi.  cxxii.)  The  five  books  of  Irenans  exist  only  in  harlwrous 
Latin  ;  but  the  original  might  perhaps  be  found  in  some  raona-slery  of 
Greece. 

m  The  pilgrim  Cassian,  who  visited  Egypt  in  the  becinning  of  the 
fifth  century,  observes  and  laments  the  reign  of  anthropomorphism 
amouR  the  monies,  who  were  not  conscious  tliat  they  embraced  the 
system  of  Epicurus,  (Cicero,  de  Nat,  Deorum,  i.  18— .'J4.)  Ah  universo 
propemodum  genere  monachorum,  qui  [lertotam  provinciam  Egyptiim 
mor.it»antur,  pro  .simpliritatis  errore  susceptum  est,  ut  e  coiitrario  mc- 
fii'H-atiim  poiitificem  ( Theophitus)  vclut  harcsi  gravissim&  depravatura, 
inrs  m.ix:nia'seuiorum  ab  universo  fraternitalis  corporc  decerneret  de- 


blc  body.  Such,  indeed,  in  the  more  orthodox  sys- 
tem, he  has  actiuircd  since  his  resurrection,  and 
sucli  he  must  always  have  possesscil.  if  it  were 
capable  of  pervading,  without  resistance  or  injury, 
the  density  of  intermediate  matter.  Devoid  of  its 
most  essential  properties,  it  might  be  exempt  from 
the  attributes  and  inlirmities  of  the  flesh.  A  foetus 
that  could  increase  from  an  invisible  point  to  its 
full  maturity  ;  a  child  that  could  attain  the  stature 
of  perfect  manhood,  witliout  deriving  any  nourish- 
ment from  the  ordinary  sources,  might  continue  to 
exist  without  repairing  a  daily  waste  by  a  daily 
supply  of  external  matter.  Jesus  might  share  tlie 
repasts  of  his  disciples  without  being  subject  to  the 
calls  of  thirst  or  liunger  ;  and  his  virgin  purity  was 
never  sullied  by  the  involuntary  stains  of  sensual 
concupiscence.  Of  a  body  thus  singularly  con.sti- 
tuted,  a  question  would  arise,  by  what  means,  and 
of  what  materials,  it  was  originally  franietl ;  and  our 
sounder  tlieology  is  startled  by  an  answer  which 
was  not  peculiar  to  the  (Jnosties,  that  both  the  form 
and  the  substance  proceeded  from  the  divine  essence. 
The  idea  of  pure  and  absolute  spirit  is  a  refinement 
of  modern  philosophy :  the  incorporeal  essence,  as- 
cribed by  the  ancients  to  human  souls,  celestial 
beings,  and  even  the  Deity  himself,  does  not  ex- 
clude the  notion  of  extended  space  ;  and  their  im- 
agination was  satisfied  with  a  subtle  nature  of  air, 
or  fire,  or  aether,  incomparably  more  perfect  than 
the  grossness  of  the  material  world.  If  we  define 
the  place,  we  must  describe  the  figure,  of  the  Deity. 
Our  experience,  perhaps  our  vanity,  represents  the 
powers  of  reason  and  virtue  under  a  human  form. 
The  anthropomorphites,  who  swarmed  among  the 
monks  of  Egypt  and  the  catholics  of  Africa,  could 
produce  the  express  declaration  of  Scripture,  that 
man  was  made  after  the  image  of  his  Creator.""  The 
venerable  Serapian,  one  of  the  saints  of  the  Nitrian 
desert,  relinquished,  with  many  a  tear,  his  darling 
prejudice;  and  bewailed  like  an  infant,  his  un- 
lucky conversion,  which  had  :itolen  away  his  God, 
and  left  his  mind  without  any  visible  object  of  faith 
or  devotion." 

III.  Such  were  the  fleeting  shadows     . 

.  III.  Double  na. 

of  the  Docetes.  A  more  sub.stantial  tore  of  Cerin. 
though  less  simple  hypothesis,  was 
contrived  by  Cerinthus  of  Asia,"  who  dared  to  nyi- 
pose  the  last  of  the  apo.stles.  Placed  on  the  con- 
fines of  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  world,  he  laboured 
to  reconcile  the  Gnostic  with  the  Ebionite,  by  con- 

testaiidum.  (Cassian.  Collation,  x.  2.)  As  long  as  St,  Augustin  remain, 
ed  a  Maiiicha-an,  he  was  scandalised  by  the  anthropomorphisra  of  the 
vulgar  catholics. 

n  Ita  est  in  oratione  senex  mente  confusus,  eoqilod  illam  avtfpw- 
Ttaiiofxjtav  imaginem  Deitatis,  qiiaro  proponere  sibi  in  oratione  consue- 
verat.  aboleri  de  suocordesentiret,  ill  in  aniarissimosfletus,  crebrosque 
siiiL'ultus  re]iente  prorumpens,  in  terram  (irostratus,  cum  ejulatii  vali. 
dissimo  proelamaret ;  "  lieu  me  miscrum  !"  tulerunt  a  me  Deum  meum, 
et  quem  nunc  teneam  non  hatieo,  vel  quem  adorem,  aut  iiiter[)ellan: 
jam  nescio.     Ca.«sian,  Collat.  x.  2 

o  St  John  and  Cerinthus  (A.  D.  SO,  Cleric.  HisI,  Eccles.  p.  Am.)  ac- 
cidentally met  in  the  public  hath  of  Ephesus;  but  the  apostle  fled  from 
the  heretic,  lest  the  building  shnuld  tumble  on  their  heads.  This 
foolish  story,  reprobated  by  Dr.  iMiddleton,  (Miscellaneous  Works,  vol, 
ii.)  is  related  however  by  IronEPiis,  (iii.  3.)  on  the  evidence  of  Polyearp, 
and  was  probably  suited  (o  the  time  and  residence  of  Cerinthus,  The 
obsolete,  yet  probably  the  true,  reading  of  1  John,  iv,  ,1.— oAen  tov 
l»]<70['v— a'lludes  to  the  double  nature  of  that  primitive  heretic. 
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fessing^  in  the  same  Messiah  the  supernatural  union 
of  a  man  and  a  God  :  and  this  mjstic  doctrine  was 
adopted  with  many  fanciful  improvements  by  Car- 
pocrates,  Basilides,  and  Valentiue,^  the  heretics  of 
the  Egyptian  school.  In  their  eyes,  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth was  a  mere  mortal,  the  legitimate  son  of  Joseph 
and  Mary  :  but  he  was  the  best  and  wisest  of  the 
h-jman  race,  selected  as  the  worthy  instrument  to 
restore  upon  earth  the  worship  of  the  true  and  su- 
preme Deity.  When  he  was  baptized  in  the  Jor- 
dan, the  Christ,  the  first  of  the  a>ous,  the  Son  of 
God  himself,  descended  on  Jesus  in  the  form  of  a 
dove,  to  inhabit  his  mind  and  direct  his  actions, 
during  the  allotted  period  of  his  ministry.  When 
the  Messiah  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the 
Jews,  the  Christ,  an  immortal  and  impassible  being, 
forsook  his  earthly  tabernacle,  flew  back  to  the  ple~ 
roma  or  world  of  spirits,  and  left  the  solitary  Jesus 
to  suffer,  to  complain,  and  to  expire.  But  the  jus- 
tice and  generosity  of  such  a  desertion  are  strongly 
questionable ;  and  the  fate  of  an  innocent  martyr, 
at  first  impelled,  and  at  length  abandoned,  by  his 
divine  companion,  might  provoke  the  pity  and  in- 
dignation of  the  profane.  Their  murmurs  were  va- 
riously silenced  by  the  sectaries  who  espoused  and 
modified  the  double  system  of  Cerinthus.  It  was 
alleged,  that  when  Jesus  was  nailed  to  the  cross,  he 
was  endowed  with  a  miraculous  apathy  of  mind  and 
body,  which  rendered  him  insensible  of  his  apparent 
sufferings.  It  was  affumed,  that  these  momentary 
though  real  pangs,  would  be  abundantly  repaid  by 
the  temporal  reign  of  a  thousand  years  reserved  for 
the  Messiah  in  his  kingdom  of  the  new  Jerusalem. 
It  was  insinuated,  that  if  he  suffered,  he  deserved  to 
suffer;  that  human  nature  is  never  absolutely  per- 
fect ;  and  that  the  cross  and  passion  might  serve  to 
expiate  the  venial  transgressions  of  the  son  of  Jo- 
seph, before  his  mysterious  union  with  the  Son  of 
God.i 
,,.  _   .     .         IV.  All  those  who  believe  the  im- 

IV.  Divine  in- 
carnation of  materiality  of  the  soul,  a  specious  and 
.  p  mans.  ^ojjjg  fgnet^  must  confess,  from  their 
present  experience,  the  incomprehensible  union  of 
mind  and  matter.  A  similar  union  is  not  incon- 
sistent w  ith  a  much  higher,  or  even  with  the  highest, 
degree  of  mental  faculties  ;  and  the  incarnation  of 
an  a-on  or  archangel,  the  most  perfect  of  created 
spirits,  does  not  involve  any  positive  contradiction 
or  absurdity.  In  the  age  of  religious  freedom,  which 
Vias  determined  by  the  council  of  Nice,  the  dignity 
of  Christ  was  measured  by  private  judgment  accord- 

p  The  Valentinians  embraced  a  complex,  and  almost  incolierent, 
system.  I.  Both  Clirist  and  Jesus  were  (eons,  thoti(,'h  of  diflerent  de. 
grees  ;  the  one  actin;;  as  tlie  rational  soul,  the  other  as  tiie  divine  spirit. 
of  the  Saviour.  2.  At  the  time  of  the  passion,  they  hoth  retired,  and 
left  only  a  sensitive  sonl  and  a  human  body.  3.  Even  that  ijody 
wasrelhereal.and  perhapsapnarent.  — Such  are  the  laborious  conclusions 
ofMosheim.  But  I  much  doubt  whether  the  Latin  translator  under, 
fltood  Irensus,  and  whether  Irenseus  and  the  Valentinians  understood 
themselves. 

q  The  heretics  abused  the  passionate  exclamation  of  "  Sly  God,  my 
God,  why  hast  thou  farsaken  me  !"  Rousseau,  who  has  drawn  au  elo. 
queut,  but  indecent,  parallel  between  Christ  and  .Socrates,  forgets  that 
not  a  word  of  impatience  or  despair  escaped  iVoin  the  month  of  the 
ayioK  philosopher.  In  the  Messiah,  such  sentiments  could  he  only 
apparent;  and  such  ill. sounding  words  are  properly  explained  as  the 
application  of  a  psalm  or  pro|diecy. 

'  This  strong  expression  mifht  be  justified  by  thebnu-uage  of  St. 
3  li   -2 


ing  to  the  indefinite  rule  of  .Scripture,  or  reason,  or 
tradition.  But  when  his  pure  and  proper  divinity 
had  been  established  on  the  ruins  of  Arianism,  the 
faith  of  the  catholics  trembled  on  the  edge  of  a  pre- 
cipice where  it  was  impossible  to  recede,  dangerous 
to  stand,  dreadful  to  fall  ;  and  the  manifold  incon- 
veniences of  their  creed  were  aggravated  by  the 
sublime  character  of  their  theology.  They  hesitated 
to  pronounce ;  that  God  himself,  the  second  person 
of  an  equal  and  consubstantial  trinity,  was  mani- 
fested in  the  flesh;'  that  a  being  who  pervades 
the  universe,  had  been  confined  in  the  womb  of 
Mary  ;  that  his  eternal  duration  had  been  marked 
by  the  days,  and  months,  and  years  of  human  exist- 
ence ;  that  the  Almighty  had  been  scourged  and 
crucified ;  that  his  impassible  essence  had  felt  pain 
and  anguish ;  that  his  omniscience  was  not  exempt 
from  ignorance  ;  and  that  the  source  of  life  and  im- 
mortality expired  on  mount  Calvary.  These  alarm- 
ingconsequenceswere  affirmed  with  unblushing  sim- 
plicity by  Apollinaris,'  bishop  of  Laodicea,  and  one 
of  the  luminaries  of  the  church.  The  son  of  a  learn- 
ed grammarian,  he  was  .skilled  in  all  the  sciences  of 
Greece  ;  eloquence,  erudition,  and  philosophy,  con- 
spicuous in  the  volumes  of  Apollinaris,  were  humbly 
devoted  to  the  service  of  religion.  The  worthy 
friend  of  Athanasius,  the  worthy  antagonist  of  Ju- 
lian, he  bravely  wrestled  with  the  Arians  and 
polytheists,  and,  though  he  affected  the  rigour  of 
geometrical  demonstration,  his  commentaries  re- 
vealed the  literal  and  allegorical  sense  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. A  mystery,  which  had  long  floated  in  the 
looseness  of  popular  belief,  was  defined  by  his  per- 
verse diligence  in  a  technical  form ;  and  he  first 
proclaimed  the  memorable  words,  "  One  incarnate 
nature  of  Christ,"  which  are  still  re-echoed  with 
hostile  clamours  in  the  churches  of  Asia,  Egypt,  and 
^Ethiopia.  He  taught  that  the  Godhead  was  united  or 
mingled  with  the  body  of  a  man  ;  and  that  the  Logos, 
the  eternal  wisdom,  supplied  in  the  flesh  the  place 
and  office  of  a  human  soul.  Yet  as  the  profound 
doctor  had  been  terrified  at  his  own  rashness,  Apol- 
linaris was  heard  to  mutter  some  faint  accents  of 
excuse  and  explanation.  He  acquiesced  in  the  old 
distinction  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  between  the 
rational  and  sensitive  soul  of  man,  that  he  might 
reserve  the  Loyos  for  intellectual  functions,  and 
employ  the  subordinate  human  principle  in  the 
meaner  actions  of  animal  life.  With  the  moderate 
Docetes,  he  revered  Maiy  as  the  spiritual,  rather 
than  as  the  carnal,  mother  of  Christ,  whose  body 

Paul ;  fl  Tim.  iii.  16.)  but  we  are  deceived  by 'our  modern  Bibles.  The 
word  o  {which)  was  altered  to  Uto';  {God)  at  Constantinople  in  the  be- 
;linninK  of  the  sixth  century;  tlie  true  reading,  which  is  visible  in 
the  Latin  and  Syriac  versions,  still  exists  in  the  reasouiui:  of  the  Greek 
as  well  as  of  the  Latin  fathers?  and  this  fraud,  with  that  of  the  three 
iritnesses  of  SI.  John,  is  admirably  detected  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  (See 
his  two  letters  translated  by  M.  de  Missy,  in  tlie  .lournal  Britannique, 
torn.  XV.  p.  148— IHO.  Ml— 3!)0.)  I  have  weighed  the  arcumenls,  and 
may  yield  to  the  authority,  of  the  first  of  phiiosophe,-s,  wiio  was  dwply 
skilled  in  critical  and  theological  studies. 

s  For  Apolhuaris  and  his  .sect,  see  Socrates,  I.  ii.  c.  4fi.  I.  iii.  c.  16. 
Sozomen,  I.  v.  c.  18. 1.  vi.  c.  25-27.  Theodorct,  1.  v.  3.  10,  H.  Tille- 
mont,  Memoires  Ecclesiastiqucs,  lorn.  vii.  p.  602—638.  Not.  p.  T8<»— 
794.  ill  4lo.  Venise,  1732.  I'hccontemporary  saints  always  mention  the 
bishop  of  Laodicea  as  a  friend  and  brother.  The  style  of  the  more  re. 
cent  historians  is  harsh  and  hostile;  yet  Philostorgitis  cvmiparcshim 
(I.  viii.  c.  11—15.)  to  Basil  and  Gregory, 
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cither  ciiuie  IVoui  luavcii,  impassible  aiiil  incorrup- 
tible, or  was  absorbed,  and  as  it  were  transformed, 
into  the  essence  ol"  ilie  Deity.  Tlie  system  of  Apol- 
linaris  was  strenuously  encountered  by  the  Asiatic 
and  Syrian  divines,  whose  schools  are  honoured  by 
the  nanus  of  Basil,  Gresjory,  and  Chrysostoui,  and 
tainted  by  those  of  Diodonis,  Theodore,  and  Nesto- 
rins.  But  the  person  of  the  a^ed  bishop  of  Laodieea, 
his  character  and  dignity,  remained  inviolate  ;  and 
liis  rivals,  since  we  may  not  suspect  them  of  tlic 
weakness  of  toleration,  were  astonished,  perhaps, 
by  the  novelty  of  the  argument,  and  dillident  of  the 
(inal  sentence  of  the  catholic  church.  Her  judgment 
at  length  inclined  in  their  favour;  the  heresy  of  Apul- 
linaris  was  condemned,  and  the  separate  congrega- 
tions of  his  disciples  were  proscribed  by  the  imperial 
laws.  But  his  printtiples  were  secretly  entertained 
in  the  monasteries  of  Egypt,  and  his  enemies  felt 
the  hatred  of  Theophilus  and  Cyril,  the  successive 
patriarchs  of  Alexandria. 

.,  „  ,    ,  v.  The  grovelling  Ebionite,  and  the 

sent  anil  verbal  phantastic  Docctcs,  were  rejected  and 
"*''"  "'  forgotten  :  the  recent  zeal  against  tlie 

errors  of  Apollinaris,  reduced  the  catholics  to  a 
seeming  agreement  with  the  double  nature  of  Ce- 
rlnthus.  But  instead  of  a  temporary  and  occasional 
alliance,  they  established,  and  we  still  embrace,  the 
substantial,  indissoluble,  and  everlasting  union  of 
a  perfect  God  with  a  perfect  man,  of  the  second 
person  of  the  Trinity  with  a  reasonable  soul  and  liu- 
man  flesh.  In  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century 
tlic  unit))  of  the  two  natures  was  the  prevailing  doc- 
trine of  the  church.  On  all  sides,  it  was  confessed, 
that  the  mode  of  their  co-existence  could  neither 
be  represented  by  our  ideas,  nor  expressed  by  our 
language.  Yet  a  secret  and  incurable  discord  was 
cherished,  between  those  who  were  most  apprehen- 
sive of  confounding,  and  those  who  were  more  fear- 
ful of  separating,  the  divinity  and  the  humanity 
of  Christ.  Impelled  by  religious  frenzy,  they  fled 
with  adverse  haste  from  the  error  wlii(-li  they  mutu- 
ally deemed  most  destructive  of  truth  and  salvation. 
On  either  hand  they  were  anxious  to  guard,  they 
were  jealous  to  defend,  the  union  and  the  distinction 
of  the  two  natures,  and  to  invent  such  forms  of 
speech,  such  symbols  of  doctrine,  as  were  least 
susceptible  of  doubt  or  ambiguity.  The  poverty  of 
ideas  and  language  tempted  them  to  ransack  art 
and  nature  for  every  possible  comparison,  and  each 
comparison  misled  their  fancy  in  the  explanation 
of  an  incomparable  mystery.  In  the  polemic  mi- 
croscope, an  atom  is  enlarged  to  a  monster,  and  each 
jiarty  was  skilful  to  exaggerate  the  absurd  or  impi- 
ous conclusions  that  might  be  extorted   from  the 

t  I  .ippcnl  to  tlic  confession  of  two  oriental  prelates,  Gregory  Atjul- 
p1iara'.;ins  tlie  Jaeot)itc  primate  of  tlic  east,  and  Elias  the  Nestorian 
metropolitan  of  Damaseiis,  (s^-e  Asseman.  Bibliothec.  Oriental,  ton),  ii. 
p.  2!)l.  t<mi.  iii.  p.  514,  Sic.)  that  the  Melchiles,  Jacobites,  Neslorians, 
&c.  afirec  in  the  floctrine,  and  ditfer  only  in  the  expresnion.  Our  most 
learned  and  rational  divines — Basnape,  Lc  Clerc,  Iteausobre,  La  Crc/e, 
Mosheim,  Jablonski— arc  inclined  to  favour  this  charitable  jiid;^mciil ; 
hilt  the  zeal  of  Pelaviiis  is  loud  and  angry,  and  the  moderation  uf  Dii. 
pin  is  conveyed  in  a  whisper. 

u  l-a  Croze  (Hist,  du  Christianisme  des  Irides,  torn.  i.  p.  24  )  avows 
his  contempt  for  the  •;ciiius  and  ^vritin^s  of  Cyril.     De  tous  Ics  on- 


principles  of  their  adversaries.  To  escape  from 
each  other,  they  wandered  through  many  a  dark  and 
devious  thicket,  till  they  were  astonished  by  the 
horrid  phantoms  of  Cerinthus  and  Apollinaris,  who 
guarded  the  opposite  issues  of  the  tlieological  laby- 
rinth. As  soon  as  they  beheld  the  tw  iliglit  of  sense 
and  heresy,  Ihey  started,  measured  back  their  steps, 
and  were  again  involved  in  the  gloom  of  impene- 
trable orthodoxy.  To  purge  themselves  from  the 
guilt  or  reproach  of  damnable  error,  they  disavowed 
■their  consequences,  explained  their  principles,  ex- 
cused their  indiscretions,  and  unanimously  pro- 
nounced the  sounds  of  concord  and  faith.  Yet  a 
latent  and  almost  invisible  spark  still  lurked  among 
the  embers  of  controversy;  by  the  breiith  of  preju- 
dice and  passion,  it  was  (|iiickly  kindled  to  a  mighty 
flame,  and  the  verbal  disi)utes'of  the  oriental  sects 
have  shaken  the  pillars  of  the  church  and  state. 
The  name  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria  a.  D.  412. 
is  famous  in  controversial  story,  and  a'b'JiT 
the  title  of  saint  is  a  mark  that  liis  June  27. 
opinions  and  his  party  have  finally  prevailed.  In 
the  house  of  his  uncle,  the  archbishop  Theophilus, 
he  imbibed  the  orthodox  lessons  of  zeal  and  do- 
minion, and  live  years  of  his  youth  were  profitably 
spent  in  the  adjacent  monasteries  of  Nitria.  Under 
the  tuition  of  the  abbot  Serapion,  he  applied  him- 
self to  ecclesiastical  studies  with  such  (.^.^n  ,,atri.irch 
indefatigable  ardour,  that  in  the  course  "'  Alexandria, 
of  one  sleepless  night  he  has  perused  tlic  four  go.s- 
pels,  the  catholic  epistles,  and  the  epistle  to  the 
Romans.  Origen  he  detested  ;  but  the  writings  of 
Clemens  and  Dionysius,  of  Athanasius  and  Basil, 
were  continually  in  his  hands:  by  the  theory  and 
practice  of  dispute,  his  faith  was  confirmed  and  his 
wit  was  sharpened  ;  he  extended  round  his  cell  the 
cobwebs  of  scholastic  tlieology,  and  meditated  the 
works  of  allegory  and  metaphysics,  whose  remains, 
in  seven  verbose  folios,  now  peaceably  slumber  by 
the  side  of  their  rivals."  Cyril  prayed  and  fasted 
in  the  desert,  but  his  thoughts  (it  is  the  reproach  of 
a  friend  •)  were  still  fixed  on  the  world ;  and  the  call 
of  Theophilus,  who  summoned  him  to  the  tumult  of 
cities  and  .synods,  was  too  readily  obeyed  by  the 
aspiring  hermit.  With  the  approbation  of  his  uncle 
he  assumed  the  office,  and  acquired  the  fame,  of  a 
popular  preacher.  His  comely  person  adorned  the 
pulpit,  the  harmony  of  his  voice  resounded  in  the 
cathedral,  his  friends  were  stationed  to  lead  or  se- 
cond the  applause  of  the  congregation,'  and  the 
hasty  notes  of  the  scribes  preserved  his  discourses, 
which,  in  their  effect,  though  not  in  their  composi- 
tion, might  be  compared  with  those  of  the  Athenian 
orators.     Tlie   deatli   of  Theophilus  expanded  and 

vra!;es  des  anciens,  il  y  en  a  peu  qll'oii  lise  avcc  moins  d'utilite:  and 
Diipin  (Bibliotlieque  I'.cclesiastique,  torn.  iv.  p.  42-52.)  in  words  of 
respect,  teaches  ns  to  despise  them. 

X  Of  Isidore  of  IVlusiiini,  (1.  i.  epist.  25.  p.  8.)  As  the  letter  is  not 
of  the  most  creditable  sort,  Tilleniont,  less  sincere  than  the  liollandists, 
Btfcets  a  doubt  whether  tills  Cyril  is  the  nephew  of  Tlicophilus.  (Mem. 
Eecles,  toin.  xiv.  p.  268.) 

y  A  grammarian  is  named  by  Socrates  (1.  vii.  13)  ^mjrepot  he  aKpoa- 
Tiit  rou  eniaKOTcoti  KnpiAXoir  KtiBf.ztaVt  "ot  wcpi  to  sfioToi-f  ev  toic  itiac- 
KoXiuit  auroe  cveipcii^  r|i' crffoedoioTaTOr. 
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realized  tlie  hopes  of  his  nephew.  The  clergy  of 
Alexandria  was  divided ;  the  soldiers:  and  their 
general  supported  the  claims  of  the  archdeacon; 
but  a  resistless  multitude,  with  voices  and  with 
hands,  asserted  the  cause  of  their  favourite  ;  and, 
after  a  period  of  thirty-nine  years,  Cyril  was  seated 
on  the  throne  of  Athanasius.'' 

His  tyranny.  "^^^  P"^'=    ^^^^   "°*  UnWOrthy  of   his 

A.  D.  113,  5i4,  ambition.      At   a    distance   from   the 
415.  Sic.  ,  ,       ,        ,     ,. 

court,  and  at  the  head  ot  an  immense 

capital,  the  patriarch,  as  lie  was  now  styled,  of  Alex- 
andria, had  gradually  usurped  the  state  and  au- 
thority of  a  civil  magistrate.  The  public  and  pri- 
vate charities  of  the  city  were  managed  by  his  dis- 
cretion ;  his  voice  inflamed  or  appeased  the  passions 
of  the  multitude ;  his  commands  were  blindly 
obeyed  by  his  numerous  and  fanatic  paraholani,'^ 
familiarized  in  their  daily  oflice  with  scenes  of 
death  ;  and  the  prefects  of  Egypt  were  awed  or  pro- 
voked by  the  temporal  power  of  these  christian 
pontiffs.  Ardent  in  the  prosecution  of  heresy,  Cyril 
auspiciously  opened  his  reign  by  oppressing  the 
Novatians,  the  most  innocent  and  harmless  of  the 
sectaries.  The  interdiction  of  their  religious  wor- 
ship appeared  in  his  eyes  a  just  and  meritorious 
act ;  and  he  confiscated  their  holy  vessels,  without 
apprehending  the  guilt  of  sacrilege.  The  tolera- 
tion, and  even  the  privileges,  of  the  Jews,  who  had 
multiplied  to  the  number  of  forty  thousand,  were 
secured  by  the  laws  of  the  Cicsars  and  Ptolemies, 
and  a  long  prescription  of  seven  hundred  years  since 
the  foundation  of  Alexandria.  Without  any  legal 
sentence,  without  any  royal  mandate,  the  patriarch, 
at  the  dawn  of  day,  led  a  seditious  multitude  to  the 
attack  of  the  synagogues.  Unarmed  and  unpre- 
pared, the  Jews  were  incapable  of  resistance  ;  their 
houses  of  prayer  were  levelled  with  the  ground,  and 
the  episcopal  warrior,  after  rewarding  his  troops 
with  the  plunder  of  their  goods,  expelled  from  the 
city  the  remnant  of  the  unbelieving  nation.  Per- 
haps he  might  plead  the  insolence  of  their  prospe- 
rity, and  their  deadly  hatred  of  the  christians,  whose 
blood  they  had  recently  shed  in  a  malicious  or  acci- 
dental tumult.  Such  crimes  would  have  deserved 
the  animadversion  of  the  magistrate  ;  but  in  this 
promiscuous  outrage,  the  innocent  were  confounded 
with  the  guilty,  and  Alexandria  was  impoverished 
by  the  loss  of  a  wealthy  and  industrious  colony. 
The  zeal  of  Cyril  exposed  him  to  the  penalties  of 
the  Julian  law;  but  in  a  feeble  government,  and  a 
superstitious  age,  he  was  secure  of  impunity,  and 
even  of  praise.     Orestes  complained  ;  but  his  just 

I  See  the  youlli  .ind  proraolion  of  Cyril,  in  Socrates  (1.  vii.  c.  7.)  and 
Renaudot.  (Hist.  Patriarch.  Alexandrin.  |>.  106.  108.)  The  Abhe  Re- 
liaudot  drew  his  materials  from  tlie  Arabic  history  of  Scverus,  bishop 
of  HermopoMs  Mairiia,  or  Ashniunrin,  in  the  tenth  cenlnry,  who  can 
never  be  trusted,  unless  our  assent  is  extorted  by  the  internal  evidence 
of  facts. 

a  The  Parabolaiti  of  Alexandria  were  a  charitable  corporation,  in. 
stituted  during  the  plai^ne  of  tVallienils,  to  visit  tlie  sick  and  to  bnry 
the  dead.  They  t^radiially  enlarged,  abused,  and  sold  the  privileses  of 
their  order.  Their  ontr.Af^eous  conduct  under  the  reii;n  of  Cyril  pro. 
voked  the  emperor  to  deprive  the  patriarch  of  their  nomination,  and 
restrain  their  number  to  live  or  six  hundred.  But  these  restraints 
were  transient  and  inetTectiial.  See  the  Theodosian  Code,  I.  xvi.  tit. 
li.  and  Tillemout.  I>Iem.  F.ccles.  torn.  xiv.  p.  27G— 278. 

b  For  The and   his  dau^'hler  Hypatia,  sec  Fabricius,  Bibliothcc. 


complaints  were  too  quickly  forgotten  by  the  minis- 
ters of  Theodosius,  and  too  deeply  remembered  by  a 
priest  who  afl'cctcd  to  pardon,  and  continued  to 
hate',  the  pra^fect  of  Egypt.  As  he  passed  through 
the  streets,  his  chariot  was  assaulted  by  a  band  of 
five  hundred  of  the  Nitrian  monks  ;  his  guards  lied 
from  the  wild  beasts  of  the  desert ;  his  protestations 
that  he  was  a  christian  and  a  catholic,  were  an- 
swered by  a  volley  of  stones,  and  the  face  of  Orestes 
was  covered  with  blood.  The  loyal  citizens  of  Alex- 
andria hastened  to  his  rescue  ;  he  instantly  satisfied 
his  justice  and  revenge  against  the  monk  by  whose 
hand  he  had  been  wounded,  and  Aramouius  expired 
under  the  rod  of  the  lictor.  At  the  command  of 
Cyril  his  body  was  raised  from  the  ground,  and 
transported,  in  solemn  procession,  to  the  cathedral; 
the  name  of  Ammonius  was  changed  to  that  of  Thau- 
masius  the  wonderful ;  his  tomb  was  decorated  with 
the  trophies  of  martyrdom,  and  the  patriarch 
ascended  the  pulpit  to  celebrate  the  magnanimity 
of  an  assassin  and  a  rebel.  Such  honours  might 
incite  the  faithful  to  combat  aud  die  under  the  ban- 
ners of  the  saint ;  and  he  soon  prompted,  or  accept- 
ed, the  sacrifice  of  a  virgin,  who  professed  the 
religion  of  the  Greeks,  aud  cultivated  the  friendship 
of  Orestes.  Hypatia,  the  daughter  of  Theon  the 
mathematician,''  was  initiated  in  her  father's  studies: 
her  learned  comments  have  elucidated  the  geometry 
of  Apollonius  and  Diophantus,  and  she  publicly 
taught,  both  at  Athens  aud  Alexandria,  the  philo- 
sophy of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  In  the  bloom  of 
beauty,  and  in  the  maturity  of  wisdom,  the  modest 
maid  refused  her  lovers  and  instructed  her  disci- 
ples ;  the  persons  most  illustrious  for  their  rank  or 
merit  were  impatient  to  visit  the  female  philoso- 
pher ;  and  Cyril  beheld,  with  a  jealous  eye,  the 
gorgeous  train  of  horses  and  slaves  who  crowded 
the  door  of  her  academy.  A  rumour  was  spread 
among  the  christians,  that  the  daughter  of  Theon 
was  the  only  obstacle  to  the  reconciliation  of  the 
praefect  and  the  archbishop  ;  and  that  obstacle  was 
speedily  removed.  On  a  fatal  day,  in  the  holy 
.season  of  Lent,  Hypatia  was  torn  from  her  chariot, 
stripped  naked,  dragged  to  the  church,  and  inhu- 
manly butchered  by  the  hands  of  Peter  the  reader, 
and  a  troop  of  savage  and  merciless  fanatics :  her 
llesh  was  scraped  from  her  bones  with  sharp  oyster- 
shells,'  and  her  quivering  limbs  were  delivered  to 
the  (lames.  The  just  progress  of  inquiry  and  punish- 
ment was  stopped  by  seasonable  gifts  ;  but  the  mur- 
der of  Hypatia  has  imprinted  an  indelible  stain  on 
the  character  and  religion  of  Cyril  of  .\lexandria.'' 

tom.  viil.  p.  210,  211.  Her  article  in  the  Lexicon  of  Suidas  \s  curious 
and  original.  Hesychius  (Meursii  Opera,  tom.  vii.  p.  295,  296.)  ob. 
serves,  that  she  was  prosecuted  ita  tiiv  (rirtp/?a\\oi'<Tav  <ro^int  ;  and 
all  epigram  in  the  Greek  Anthology  (1.  i.  c.  7t>.  p.  l.M>.  edit.  Broda;i) 
celebrates  her  knowledjje  and  eloipicnre.  She  is  honourably  mentioned 
{Kpist.  10.  IS.  Ifi.  ;!3-80.  124.  135.  153.)  by  her  friend  and  disciple  the 
philos4iphic  bishop  Synesius. 

c  O^piocoic  <M<:o\i»v,  Ka«  fteXnSoi*  ^lOirwnffnvTee,  &c.  Oyster-shells 
were  plentifully  strewed  on  the  sea-beach  before  the  Civsareum.  I  may 
therclore  prefer  the  literal  sense,  without  rejcclinir  the  metaphorical 
version  of  tetjtittt,  tiles,  which  is  used  by  M.  de  Valois.  I  am  ignorant, 
and  the  as.s;i>«ins  were  probably  regardless,  whether  their  victim  was 
yet  alive. 

<l  These  exploits  of  St.  Cyril  are  recorded  by  Socrates,  (I.  Tii.  c.  l.X 
M,  I.').)  and  (he  mast  reluctant  bigotry  is  compelled  lo  copy  an  his. 
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„  .    .         .  Superstition,  perhaps,   would   more 

Ncslonus  pain-        ""I"-  '  f  • 

»rch  nf  CoiisUD-  gcutly  expiate  tlie  bloixl  of  a  virgin, 
""a!^'!}.  <i-2s.  than  tlie  banishment  of  a  saint ;  and 
April  10.  Cyril  had  accompanied  his  uncle  to  tlie 
ini<|uilous  synod  of  the  Oak.  When  the  memory  of 
Clirysostom  was  restored  and  consecrated,  the  ne- 
phew of  Theophilus,  at  the  head  of  a  dying  faction, 
still  maintained  the  justice  of  his  sentence  ;  nor  was 
it  till  after  a  tedious  delay  and  an  obstinate  resist- 
ance, that  he  yielded  to  the  consent  of  the  catholic 
world."  His  enmity  to  the  Byzantine  pontills'  was 
a  sense  of  interest,  not  a  sally  of  passion  :  he  envied 
their  fortunate  station  in  the  sunshine  of  the  impe- 
rial court ;  and  he  dreaded  their  upstart  ambition, 
which  oppressed  the  metropolitans  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  invaded  the  provinces  of  Antioch  and  Alex- 
andria, and  measured  their  diocese  by  the  limits  of 
the  empire.  The  long  moderation  of  Atticus,  the 
mild  usurper  of  the  throne  of  Chiysostoni,  suspend- 
ed the  animosities  of  the  eastern  patriarchs;  but 
Cyril  was  at  length  awakened  by  the  exaltation  of 
a  rival  more  worthy  of  his  esteem  and  liatred.  After 
the  short  and  troubled  reign  of  Sisinnius,  bishop  of 
Constantinople,  the  factions  of  the  clergy  and  people 
were  appeased  by  the  choice  of  the  emperor,  who, 
on  this  occasion,  consulted  the  voice  of  fame,  and 
invited  the  merit  of  a  stranger.  Nestorius,^  a  native 
of  Germanicia,  and  a  monk  of  Antioch,  was  recom- 
mended by  the  austerity  of  his  life,  and  the  elo- 
quence of  his  sermons ;  but  the  first  homily  which 
he  preached  before  the  devout  Theodosius  betrayed 
the  acrimony  and  impatience  of  his  zeal.  "  Give 
me,  O  Cajsar  !"  he  exclaimed,  "  give  me  the  earth 
purged  of  heretics,  and  I  will  give  you  in  exchange 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Exterminate  with  me  the 
heretics ;  and  with  you  I  will  exterminate  the  Per- 
sians." On  the  hfth  day,  as  if  the  treaty  had  been 
already  signed,  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople 
discovered,  surprised,  and  attacked,  a  secret  con- 
venticle of  the  Arians  :  they  preferred  death  to  sub- 
mission ;  the  tlanies  that  were  kindled  by  their 
despair,  soon  spread  to  the  neighbouring  houses, 
and  the  triumph  of  Nestorius  was  clouded  by  the 
name  of  incendiary.     On  either  side  of  the  Helles- 


torian  who  coolly  styles  the  murdorers  of  Hypatia  avbpit  to  tfipovttfia 
evOcpiioi.  At  the  niclitioii  of  that  iiijuri-(l  name,  1  am  pleased  to  ob. 
serve  a  blush  even  on  the  cheek  of  Baronhis.  (A.  D.  415.  No.  48.) 

e  He  was  deaf  to  the  entreaties  of  Atticus  of  Constantinople,  and  of 
Isidore  of  Pelusium,  and  yielded  only  (if  we  may  believe  Nicephorus, 
1.  xiv.  c,  18.)  to  the  personal  intercession  of  the  Virgin.  Y'ct  in  his  last 
years  he  still  mnttert-d  that  John  Clirysostom  had  been  justly  con 
ucmned.  (Tilleiiiont.  Mem.  Eccles,  lorn.  xiv.  p.  278—282.  Barnnius, 
Annal.  liccles.  A.  U.  412.  No.  46— G4.) 

f  See  their  characters  in  the  history  of  Socrates,  (1.  vii.  c.  25—28.) 
their  power  and  pretensions,  in  the  lui^^e  compilation  of  Thomasio. 
(Discipline  de  I'Eglise,  torn.  i.  p.  80— III) 

B  iiis  elevation  and  conduct  arc  described  by  Socrates,  (I.  vii.  c.  20. 
31.)  and  Marcellinus  seems  to  have  applied  the  lo<iueutia!  satis,  sapien. 
tiae  parnm,  of  Sallust. 

h  Cod.  Thefwlos.  I.  xvi.  til.  v.  Icp.  6.5.  with  the  illustrations  of  Baro- 
nius,  (A.  D.  428.  N.  25.  &c.)  Godefroy,  (ad  locum)  and  I'agi.  (Critica, 
lorn.  ii.  p.  208.) 

i  Isiilore  of  Pehisium,  (].  iv.  Epist.  .57.)  His  words  are  strong  and 
scandalous — ti  Oavuui^ttv,  tt  tat  kvv  irepi  TTpa-^txa  dttof  Hat  \oyti  KpciT- 
TOK  di<iipitivcii'  TTpotTTTOtHvTat  yff"  fpi^cipxtat  fK/3a(<>;cyo;itnJ..  Isidore 
is  a  saint,  but  he  never  became  a  bishop  ;  and  I  half  .suspect  that  the 
pride  of  Diogenes  trampled  on  the  pride  of  Plato. 

k  La  Croze  (Christianisme  des  Indcs,  torn.  i.  p.  44—5.3.  Thes:iiirus 
Epistolicus  La  Crozianus,  tom.  ill.  p.  27*;— 280.)  has  detected  the  use 
of  o  icfinpTtiv  and  o  Kepiot  ItiiTovi,  which,  in  the  fourth,  tifth,  and 
Hxlh  centuries,  ditcriiniDate  the  school  of  Diodorus  of  Tarsus  and 
his  Neatorian  disciples. 


pout  his  episcopal  vigour  imposed  a  rigid  formulary 
of  faith  and  discipline  ;  a  chronological  error  con- 
cerning the  festival  of  Easter  was  punished  as  an 
od'ence  against  llio  church  and  state.  Lydia  and 
('aria,  Sardes  and  Miletus,  were  purified  with  the 
blood  of  the  obstinate  Quartodecimans  ;  and  the 
edict  of  the  emperor,  or  rather  of  the  patriarch, 
enumerates  three  and  twenty  degrees  and  denomi- 
nations in  the  S'li't  ii'"'  punishment  of  heresy  .»■  But 
the  sword  of  persecution,  which  Nestorius  .so 
furiously  wielded,  was  soon  turned  against  his  own 
breast.  Religion  was  the  pretence ;  but,  in  the 
judgment  of  a  contemporary  saint,  ambition  was 
the  genuine  motive  of  episcopal  warfare.' 

In  the  Syrian  school,  Nestorius  had  iii,  heresy, 
been  taught  to  abhor  the  confusion  of  *•  ^-  ■'^— '•^l 
the  two  natures,  and  nicely  to  discriminate  the  hu- 
manity of  his  master  Christ  from  the  divinity  of  tlie 
y,o(v/. I esus."*  The  Blessed  Virgin  he  revered  as  the 
mother  of  Christ,  but  his  cars  were  offended  with 
the  rash  and  recent  title  of  mother  of  God,'  which 
had  been  in.sensibly  adopted  since  the  origin  of  the 
Arian  controversy.  From  the  pulpit  of  Constanti- 
nople, a  friend  of  the  patriarch,  and  afterwards  the 
patriarch  himself,  repeatedly  preached  against  the 
use,  or  the  abuse,  of  a  word'"  unknown  to  the 
apostles,  unauthorized  by  the  church,  and  which 
could  only  tend  to  alarm  the  timorous,  to  mislead 
the  simple,  to  amuse  the  profane,  and  to  justify,  by 
a  seeming  resemblance,  the  old  genealogy  of  Olym- 
pus." In  his  calmer  moments  Nestorius  confessed, 
that  it  might  be  tolerated  or  excused  by  the  union 
of  the  two  natures,  and  the  communication  of  their 
idioms:"  but  he  was  exasperated,  by  contradiction,  to 
di.selaim  the  worship  of  a  new-born,  an  infant 
Deity,  to  draw  his  inadequate  similes  from  the 
conjugal  or  civil  partnerships  of  life,  and  to  de- 
scribe the  manhood  of  Christ  as  the  robe,  the  in- 
strument, the  tabernacle  of  his  Godhead.  At  these 
blasphemous  sounds,  the  pillars  of  the  sanctuary 
were  shaken.  The  unsuccessful  competitors  of 
Nestorius  indulged  their  pious  or  personal  resent- 
ment, the  Byzantine  clergy  were  secretly  displeased 
with  tlie  intrusion  of  a  stranger  :  whatever  is  super- 


1  OtoToxot—Detpara:  as  in  zoolojry  we  familiarly  speak  of  ovipa. 
rolls  and  viviparous  animals.  It  is  not  easy  to  tix  Hit-  iiueiition  of  this 
word,  which  La  Croze  (Christiatiisnie  des  Indes,  toni  i.  p.  Ifi.)  ascribes 
to  Lusehius  of  Caesarea  and  the  Arians.  The  ortliodox  testimonies  are 
produced  by  Cyril  and  Petaviiis,  ;Dogmat.  Theiilo;?.  torn.  v.  1.  v.  c.  15. 
p.  254,  &c.)  but  the  veracity  of  the  saint  is  questionable,  and  the  epi- 
thet .if  OeoToKct  so  easily  slides  from  the  margin  to  the  text  of  a  callio- 
iic  MS. 

m  Basnafrc,  ui  his  Hl.stoire  de  I'Eslise,  a  work  of  contrnversy,  (tom. 
i.  p.  505.),justilies  the  mother,  by  the  blood,  of  God.  (Acts  xx.  28.  with 
Mill's  various  readings.)  But  tlie  Greek  MSS.  are  far  from  unanimous; 
and  the  primitive  style  of  the  blood  of  Christ  Is  preserved  in  tlie 
Syriac  version,  even  in  those  copies  which  were  used  by  the  christians 
of  St.  Thomas  on  Hie  coast  of  Malabar.  (La  Croze,  Christianisme  des 
Indes,  torn.  i.  p.  347.)  The  jealousy  of  the  Ncstorians  and  Monopliy- 
sitcs  has  guarded  the  purity  of  their  text. 

n  The  pas,'aiis  of  Egypt  already  laughed  at  the  new  Cybele  of  the 
christians,  (Isidor.  1.  i.  epist.  54.)  a  letter  wa-s  for(fed  in  the  name  of 
Hypatia,  to  ridicule  the  tlieolo;;y  of  her  as-sassin.  (Synodieon.  c.  216. 
in  iv.  tom.  Concil.  p.  4S4.)  In  the  article  of  Nr-STORIUS,  liavle  has 
scattered  some  loose  philosophy  on  the  worship  of  the  Virjiin  Mary. 

"  The  ai/rt?ioaif  of  the  tireeks,  a  mutual  loan  or  transfer  ot  the 
i(Iir,ms  or  properties  of  each  nature  to  the  oilier— of  inlinity  to  man, 
passibility  to  God,  &c.  Twelve  rules  on  this  nicest  of  subjects  com- 
po-se  the 'Theolofifical  (iramniar  of  Pelavius.  (Dogmata  Theolog.  tom. 
V.  I.  iv.  c.  14,  15.  p.  200,  See.) 
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stitious  orabsaril,  might  claim  the  protection  of  the 
monks  ;  and  the  people  were  interested  in  the  glory 
of  their  virgin  patroness.P  The  sermons  of  the 
archbishop,  and  the  service  of  the  altar,  were  dis- 
turbed by  seditious  clamour  ;  his  authority  and 
doctrine  were  renounced  by  separate  congregations  ; 
every  wind  scattered  round  the  empire  the  leaves  of 
controversy  ;  and  the  voice  of  the  combatants  on  a 
sonorous  theatre  re-echoed  in  the  cells  of  Palestine 
and  Egypt.  It  was  the  duty  of  Cyril  to  enlighten 
the  zeal  and  ignorance  of  his  innumerable  monks : 
in  the  school  of  Alexandria,  he  had  imbibed  and 
professed  the  incarnation  of  one  nature ;  and  the 
successor  of  Athanasius  consulted  his  pride  and 
ambition,  when  he  rose  in  arms  against  another 
Arius,  more  formidable  and  more  guilty,  on  the 
second  throne  of  the  hierarchy.  After  a  short  cor- 
respondence, in  which  the  rival  prelates  disguised 
their  hatred  in  the  hollow  language  of  respect  and 
charity,  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria  denounced  to 
the  prince  and  people,  to  the  east  and  to  the  west, 
the  damnable  errors  of  the  Byzantine  pontift'. 
From  the  east,  more  especially  from  Antioch,  he 
obtained  the  ambiguous  counsels  of  toleration  anil 
silence,  which  were  addressed  to  both  parties  while 
they  favoured  the  cause  of  Ncstorius.  But  the 
Vatican  received  with  open  arms  the  messengers  of 
Egypt.  The  vanity  of  Celestine  was  flattered  by 
the  appeal ;  and  the  partial  version  of  a  monk  de- 
cided the  faith  of  the  pope,  who,  with  his  Latin 
clergy,  was  ignorant  of  the  language,  the  arts,  and 
the  theology  of  the  Greeks.  At  the  head  of  an 
Italian  synod,  Celestine  weighed  the  merits  of  the 
cause,  approved  the  creed  of  Cyril,  condemned  the 
sentiments  and  person  of  Nestorius,  degraded  the 
heretic  from  his  episcopal  dignity,  allowed  a  respite 
of  ten  days  for  recantation  and  penance,  and  dele- 
gated to  his  enemy  the  execution  of  this  rash  and 
illegal  sentence.  But  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria, 
whilst  he  darted  the  thunders  of  a  god,  exposed  the 
errors  and  passions  of  a  mortal  ;  and  his  twelve 
anathemasi  still  torture  the  orthodox  slaves,  who 
adore  the  memory  of  a  saint,  without  forfeiting  their 
allegiance  to  the  synod  of  Chalcedon.  These  bold  as- 
sertions are  indelibly  tinged  with  the  colours  of  the 
Apollinarian  heresy  ;  but  the  serious,  and  perhaps  the 
sincere,  professions  of  Nestorius  have  satisfied  the 
wiser  and  less  partial  theologians  of  the  present  times.' 
First  council  of  Yct  neither  the  emperor  nor  the 
A. 'd^^'i.  primate  of  the  east  were  disposed  to 
June-October,    obey  the  mandate  of  an  Italian  priest ; 

p  See  Ducanse,  C.  P.  Christiana,  1.  i.  p.  .30,  &c. 

q  Cnncil.  torn,  iii,  p.  943.  They  have  never  been  direct!}/  approved 
by  the  cliurcli.  (Tilleinont,  Mem.  Eccles.  tDUi.  xiv.  p.  3(iS— 372.)  I 
almost  pity  the  a^ony  of  rai:e  and  soplii.stry  with  which  I'ctavius 
seems  to  be  agitated  in  the  sixtli  book  of  lus  Dogmata  Theolo;;ica. 

r  Such  a.s  tlie  rational  Basiiaije,  fad  torn.  i.  Variar.  Lection,  Canisii  in 
Prwfnt.  c.  ii.  p.  II— 23.)  and  La  Croze,  the  universal  .scliolar.  (Chris, 
tiaiiisme  des  Indes,  toni.  i.  p.  16—20.  De  IKthitipie.  p.  SG,  27.  Thesaur. 
Epist.  ]»,  17fi,  &c,  28.3.  285.)  His  free  sentence  is  confinned  by  that  of 
bis  friends  Jablonski  (Tliesiur.  Epi-st.  torn.  i.  p.  193-201.)  and  Mos. 
heim  ;  (idem,  p.  304.  Neslorium  ciimine  caruisse  est  el  uiea  sententia  ;) 
and  tliree  more  resoectatile  judges  will  not  easily  he  found.  Aitseman, 
a  learned  and  mouest  slave,  can  Imrilli/  discern  (Bibliothcc.  Orient! 
torn,  iv.  p.  UiO— 224.)  the  puilt  and  error  of  the  Nestorians. 

>  The  oriirin  aud  progress  of  the  Nestoriaii  controversy,  till  the 
synod  of  Epiiesus,  may  be  found  in  Socrates,  (1.  vii,  c.  32,)"Evagrius, 
(I,  i.  c,  1,  2 ;  Liberalus,  (Urev.  c,  1—4.)  the  original  Acts,  (Concil, 


and  a  synod  of  the  catholic  or  rather  of  the  Greek 
church  was  unanimously  demanded  as  the  sole 
remedy  that  could  appease  or  decide  this  ecclesias- 
tical quarrel.^  Ephesus,  on  all  sides  accessible  by 
sea  and  land,  was  chosen  for  the  place,  the  festival 
of  Pentecost  for  the  day,  of  the  meeting  ;  a  writ  of 
summons  was  despatched  to  each  metropolitan,  and 
a  guard  was  stationed  to  protect  and  confine  the 
fathers  till  they  should  settle  the  mysteries  of 
heaven,  and  the  faith  of  the  earth.  Nestorius  ap- 
peared not  as  a  criminal,  but  as  a  judge;  he  de- 
pended on  the  weight  rather  than  the  number  of 
his  prelates,  and  his  sturdy  slaves  from  the  baths  of 
Zeuxippus  were  armed  for  every  service  of  injury 
or  defence.  But  his  adversary  Cyril  was  more 
powerful  in  tlie  weapons  both  of  the  flesh  and  of 
the  spirit.  Disobedient  to  the  letter,  or  at  least  to 
the  meaning,  of  the  royal  summons,  iie  was  attended 
by  fifty  Egyptian  bishops,  who  expected  from  their 
patriarch's  nod  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
He  had  contracted  an  intimate  alliance  with  Mem- 
non  bishop  of  Ephesus.  The  despotic  primate  of 
Asia  disposed  of  the  ready  succours  of  thirty  or 
forty  episcopal  votes ;  a  crowd  of  peasants,  the 
slaves  of  the  church,  was  poured  into  the  city  to 
support  with  blows  and  clamours  a  metaphysical 
argument ;  and  the  people  zealously  asserted  the 
honour  of  the  Virgin,  whose  body  reposed  within 
the  walls  of  Ephesus.'  The  fleet  which  had  trans- 
ported Cyril  from  Alexandria  was  laden  with  the 
riches  of  Egypt ;  and  he  disembarked  a  numerous 
body  of  mariners,  slaves,  and  fanatics,  enlisted 
with  blind  obedience  under  the  banner  of  St.  Mark 
and  the  mother  of  God.  The  fathers,  and  even  the 
guards,  of  the  council  were  awed  by  this  martial 
array  ;  the  adversaries  of  Cyril  and  Mary  were  in- 
sulted in  the  streets,  or  threatened  in  their  houses  ; 
his  eloquence  aud  liberality  made  a  daily  increase 
in  tlie  number  of  his  adherents  ;  and  the  Egyptian 
soon  computed  that  he  might  command  the  attend- 
ance and  the  voices  of  two  hundred  bishops."  But 
the  author  of  the  twelve  anathemas  foresaw  and 
dreaded  the  opposition  of  John  of  Antioch,  who, 
with  a  small,  though  respectable,  train  of  metro- 
politans and  divines,  was  advancing  by  slow  jour- 
neys from  the  distant  capital  of  the  east.  Impatient 
of  a  delay  which  he  stigmatized  as  voluntary  and 
culpable,*  Cyril  announced  the  opening  of  the 
synod  sixteen  days  after  the  festival  of  Pentecost, 
Nestorius,  who  depended  on  the  near  approach  of 
his  eastern  friends,  persisted,  like  his  predecessor 

toni.  iii,  p.  551—001.  edit,  Venise,  1728.)  the  .\nnals  of  Baronius  and 
V.r^i,  and  the  faithful  collections  of  Tillemout,  (Mem,  Eccles,  torn, 
xiv.  p,  283— 377.) 

t  The  christians  of  the  four  tirst  centuries  were  ignorant  of  the  death 
atiil  burial  of  Mary,  The  tradition  of  Ephesus  is  atHrmed  by  the 
synod,  (ci^a  o  ('eoAo70f  Iwai'^nf,  ^'o*  I'l  tfeoTOhoc  w^^pf^<^oc  i(  ifyta 
M.ipm,  Concil,  torn,  iii.  p,  1102.)  yct  it  h.-is  been  superseded  by  the 
claim  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  her  emp/v  sepulchre,  as  it  was  shown  to  the 
pi!:;rini.s,  produced  the  fable  of  her  resurreclion  and  assumption,  in 
whirl)  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches  have  piously  acfiuu-sted.  See 
Baronius  (Annal,  Eccles  A,  D,  48,  No.  6,  &c,)  aud"Tilleiuont,  (Mem, 
E.  <  Irs.  torn,  i.  p.  4tf7-477.) 

1.  The  Acts  of  Chalcedon  (Concil,  lom,  iv.  p.  I4fti.  1408.)  exhibit  a 
lively  picture  of  the  blind,  obstinate  servitude  of  the  bishops  of  Egypt 
to  their  patriarch. 

X  Civil  or  ecclesiastical  business  detained  the  bishops  at  Antioch  till 
the  I8tli  of  May,     Ephesus  was  at  the  distance  of  thirty  days' journey  ; 
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Cbrysostoni,  to  disclaim  Itn'  jurisdiction,  and  to 
disobey  the  summons,  of  liis  enemies  :  they  hasten- 
ed liis  trial,  and  his  accuser  presided  in  tlie  seat  of 
judfcnicnt.  Sixty-eight  bishops,  twenty-two  of  me- 
tropolitan rank,  defended  his  cause  by  a  modest 
and  temperate  protest :  they  were  excluded  from 
the  councils  of  their  brethren.  Candidian,  in  the 
emperor's  name,  requested  a  delay  of  four  days: 
the  profane  magistrate  was  driven  with  outrage  and 
insult  from  the  assembly  of  the  saints. 

Condemnation  of  ~,,  ,     ,         ^  ^,  .  '        .  ^ 

NestoriuB,  The  whole  of  this  momentous  trans- 
June  2a.  action  was  crowded  into  the  compass 
of  a  summer's  day  :  the  bishops  delivered  their 
separate  opinions  ;  but  the  uniformity  of  style  re- 
veals the  inlluence  or'  the  hand  of  a  master,  who 
has  been  accused  of  corrupting  the  publico  evidence 
of  their  acts  and  subscriptions.'  Without  a  dissent- 
ing voice,  they  recognized,  in  the  epistles  of  Cyril, 
the  Nicene  creed  and  the  doctrine  of  the  fathers  : 
but  the  partial  extracts  from  the  letters  and  homilies 
of  Nestorius  were  interrupted  by  curses  and  anathe- 
mas; and  the  heretic  was  degraded  from  his  episcopal 
and  ecclesiastical  dignity.  The  sentence,  malici- 
ously inscribed  to  the  new  Judas,  was  aflixed  and 
proclaimed  in  the  streets  of  Ephesus :  the  weary  pre- 
lates, as  they  issued  from  the  church  of  the  mother 
of  God,  were  saluted  as  her  champions  ;  and  her 
victory  was  celebrated  by  the  illuminations,  the 
songs,  and  the  tumult  of  the  night. 

On  the  fifth   day,  the  triumph  was 
Opposition  of  ,    \.       ,  ."    ,        ,  .     ,. 

the  orientals,    cloudeu  by  the  arrival  and  indignation 

une     ,^i.     Qf  (i,g  gggtern  bisho|)s.     In  a  chamber 

of  the  inn,  before  he  had  wiped  the  dust  from  his 

shoes,  John  of  Antioch  gave  audience  to  Candidian 

the  imperial  minister ;  who  related  his  ineffectual 

efforts  to  prevent  or  to  annul  the  hasty  violence  of 

the  Egyptian.     With  equal  haste  and  violence,  the 

oriental  .synod  of  fifty  bishops  degraded  Cyril  and 

Memnon  from  their  episcopal  honours,  condemned, 

in  the  twelve  anathemas,  the  purest  venom  of  the 

Apollinarian  heresy,  and  described  the  Alexandrian 

primate  as  a  monster,  born  and  educated  for  the 

destruction  of  the  church.'     His  throne  was  distant 

and  inaccessible  ;  but  they  instantly  resolved   to 

bestow  on  the  Hock  of  Ephesus  the  blessing  of  a 

faithful  shcplicrd.     By  the  vigilance  of  Memnon, 

the  churches  were  shut  against  them,  and  a  strong 

garrison  was  thrown  into  tlic  cathedral.    The  troops, 

under  the  command  of  Candidian,  advanced  to  the 

assault  ;  the  outguards  were  routed  and  put  to  the 

sword,  but  the  place  was  impregnable :  the  besiegers 

and  ten  days  more  may  be  fairly  allowed  for  acridents  and  repose. 
The  march  of  Xciiophon  over  the  same  i;round  eimiiierates  abore  2*J0 
parasangs  or  ieiif^iies;  and  this  measure  might  be  illustrati-d  from 
ancient  and  modern  itineraries,  if  1  knew  how  to  compare  the  speed  of 
an  army,  a  sv'nod,  and  a  caravan.  John  of  Antioch  is  rehielantly  ac- 
quitted by  1  illemont  himself.  (Mem.  Eceles.  toln.  xiv.  p.  386— .189.) 

y  Mt/i^o/iivot  fxrt  KOTu  TO  Aiov  TO  ct  V.rptaif)  av^TtOn^ai  vwo^ivi)^n7a 
navovp^i^  dc  Kai  Tifi  a&ifffiif  KatvuTtifm^  Ki'ptXXoi'  rexvixt^ovjoi:.  Eva. 
erius,  I.  i.  c.  7.  The  same  imputation  was  urged  by  count  Irenieus ; 
(torn.  iii.  p.  1249.)  and  the  orthodox  rritrcs  do  not  (ind  it  an  easy  task 
to  defend  the  purity  of  the  Greek  or  Latin  copies  of  the  Acts. 

*  'o  iii  eir'  oXc&p^  Toil-  tKK\n<Tiutv  -rtxBet^  K<ii  Tp(i0fic.  After  the 
roalition  of  John  and  Cyril,  these  invectives  were  mutually  forgotten. 
The  style  of  declamation  must  never  be  confounded  with  the  genuine 
Knse  which  lesjicctable  enemies  entertain  of  each  olher'sraerit.  (Concil. 
torn,  iii,  p.  1244.) 


retired  ;  their  retreat  was  pursued  by  a  vigorous 
sally ;  they  lost  their  horses,  and  many  of  the 
soldiers  were  dangerously  wounded  with  clubs  and 
stones.  Ephesus,  the  city  of  the  Virgin,  was  deliled 
with  rage  and  clamour,  with  sedition  and  blood  ; 
the  rival  synods  darted  anathemas  and  excommu- 
nicalions  from  their  spiritual  engines;  and  the  court 
of  Tlicodosius  was  perplexed  by  the  adverse  and 
contiadictory  narratives  of  the  Syrian  and  Egyp- 
tian factions.  During  a  busy  period  of  three  months, 
the  emperor  tried  every  method,  except  the  most 
effectual  means  of  indifference  and  contempt,  to 
reconcile  this  theological  ipiarrel.  He  attempted 
to  remove  or  intimidate  the  leaders  by  a  common 
sentence  of  acquittal  or  condemnation  ;  lie  invested 
his  representatives  at  Eplicsus  with  ample  power 
and  military  force:  he  summoned  from  cither  party 
eight  chosen  deputies  to  a  free  and  candid  confer- 
ence in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital,  far  from 
the  contagion  of  popular  frenzy.  But  the  orientals 
refused  to  yield,  and  the  catholics,  proud  of  their 
numbers  and  of  their  Latin  allies,  rejected  all  terms 
of  union  or  toleration.  The  patience  of  the  meek 
Theodosius  was  provoked,  and  he  dissolved  in  anger 
this  episcopal  tumult,  which  at  the  distance  of  thir- 
teen centuries  assumes  the  venerable  aspect  of  the 
third  oecumenical  council."  "  God  is  my  witness," 
said  the  pious  prince,  "  that  I  am  not  the  author  of 
this  confusion.  His  providence  will  discern  and 
punish  the  guilty.  Return  to  your  provinces,  and 
may  your  private  virtues  repair  the  mischief  and 
scandal  of  your  meeting."  They  returned  to  their 
provinces;  but  the  same  passions  which  had  dis- 
tracted the  synod  of  Ephesus  were  diffused  over  the 
eastern  world.  After  three  obstinate  and  equal 
campaigns,  John  of  Antioch  and  Cyril  of  Alexan- 
dria condescended  to  explain  and  embrace:  but 
their  seeming  re-union  must  be  imputed  rather  to 
prudence  than  to  reason,  to  the  mutual  lassitude 
rather  than  to  the  christian  charity  of  the  patriarchs. 
The  Byzantine  pontiff  had  instilled  victory  of  Cyril, 
into  the  royal  ear  a  baleful  prejudice  A.  D.  4.11—435. 
against  the  character  and  conduct  of  his  Egyptian 
rival.  An  epistle  of  menace  and  invective,"  which 
accompanied  the  summons,  accused  him  as  a  busy, 
insolent,  and  envious  priest,  who  perplexed  the 
simplicity  of  the  faith,  violated  the  peace  of  the 
church  and  state,  and,  by  his  artful  and  separate 
addresses  to  the  wife  and  sister  of  Theodosius,  pre- 
sumed to  suppose,  or  to  scatter,  the  seeds  of  tlist^ord 
in  the  imperial  family.     At  the  stern  command  of 

A  See  th*^  Acts  of  the  Synod  of  Ephesus  in  the  original  Greek,  and  a 
Latin  version  almost  contemporary,  (Concil.  tom.  iii.  p.  .991 — IJ^iy. 
with  the  Synodicon  adversus  Tragaediam  Irena'i,  tnni.  iv.  p.  235—497.) 
the  1-^cclesiasticaI  Histories  of  Socrates  (I.  vii.  c.  34.)  aud  Evagrius,  (I. 
i.  c.  3.  4,  5.)  and  the  Breviary  of  l.iheratus,  (in  Concil.  tom.  vi.  p.  419 
—459.  r.  5,  0.)  aud  tlie  Memoires  Eccles.  of  Tillemont,  (lorn.  xiv.  p. 
377-487.) 

tf  Tupaxni'  (says  the  emperor  in  pointed  language)  to  7e  eiri  aavTip 
Kat  x'^inofiav  To/r  CKK\»)(riuic  c^/3t/j.\n'vo9  .  .  .  .  <i»t  fpnuwTtpaf  "pM'lf 
Tpi,Toeiji|v  /jaWof  rj  OKpi/Jciat  ....  Kat  womiAioc  ^laWov  toutwv 
'IM'f  apKovjtic   ilTtp    oTTAoTriToc  ....  irai-Tof   /JuWoi'  fj  iepeuiE   .... 

TJ    Tt    T<UV   CKKKtjailiiV,   TO   Tf    TOK  /3at7t\ftJll/  /IcXAdK   X<*'P'Cl'''  /Sov^Codai, 

ujc  oi/K,  <iu(Tti(  a<fiaputtt  irtpat  (v6oKi/ttj<rttiit-  I  should  Ije  curious  to 
know  iiow  rouch  Nestorius  paid  for  these  expressions  so  mortifying 
to  his  rival. 
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bis  sovereign,  Cyril  bad  repaired  to  Ephesiis,  wbere 
he  was  resisted,  tbreatened,  and  confined,  by  the 
magistrates  in  the  interest  of  Nestorius  and  the 
orientals ;  who  assembled  the  troops  of  Lydia  and 
Ionia  to  suppress  the  fanatic  and  disorderly  train  of 
the  patriarch.  Without  expecting  the  royal  licence, 
he  escaped  from  his  guards,  precipitately  embarked, 
deserted  the  imperfect  synod,  and  retired  to  his 
episcopal  fortress  of  safely  and  independence.  But 
his  artful  emissaries,  both  in  the  court  and  city, 
successfully  laboured  to  appease  the  resentment, 
and  to  conciliate  the  favour,  of  the  emperor.  The 
feeble  son  of  Arcadius  was  alternately  swayed  by 
his  wife  and  sister,  by  the  eunuchs  and  women  of 
the  palace :  superstition  and  avarice  were  their 
ruling  passions;  and  the  orthodox  chiefs  were 
assiduous  in  their  endeavours  to  alarm  the  former, 
and  to  gratify  the  latter.  Constantinople  and  the 
suburbs  were  sanctified  with  frequent  monasteries, 
and  the  holy  abbots,  Dalraatius  and  Eutyches,'  had 
devoted  their  zeal  and  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  Cyril, 
the  worship  of  Mary,  and  the  unity  of  Christ.  From 
the  first  moment  of  their  monastic  life,  they  had 
never  mingled  with  the  world,  or  trod  the  profane 
ground  of  the  city.  But  in  this  awful  moment  of 
the  danger  of  the  church,  their  vow  was  superseded 
by  a  more  sublime  and  indispensable  duty.  At  the 
head  of  a  long  order  of  monks  and  hermits,  who 
carried  burning  tapers  in  their  hands,  and  chanted 
litanies  to  the  mother  of  God,  they  proceeded  from 
their  monasteries  to  the  palace.  The  people  were 
edified  and  inflamed  by  this  extraordinary  spectacle, 
and  the  trembling  monarch  listened  to  the  prayers 
and  adjurations  of  the  saints,  who  boldly  pronounced, 
that  none  could  hope  for  salvation,  unless  they 
embraced  the  person  and  the  creed  of  the  orthodox 
successor  of  Athanasius.  At  the  same  time  every 
avenue  of  the  throne  was  assaulted  with  gold. 
Under  the  decent  names  of  eulogies  and  benedictioyts, 
the  courtiers  of  both  sexes  were  bribed  according  to 
the  measure  of  their  power  and  rapaciousness.  But 
their  incessant  demands  despoiled  the  sanctuaries 
of  Constantinople  and  Alexandria  ;  and  the  autho- 
rity of  the  patriarch  was  unable  to  silence  the  just 
murmur  of  his  clergy,  that  a  debt  of  sixty  thousand 
pounds  had  already  been  contracted  to  support  the 
expense  of  this  scandalous  corruption.'*  Pulcheria, 
who  relieved  her  brother  from  the  weight  of  an 


c  Eutyclies,  the  lieresiarrli  Eutyclie5,  is  honoumbly  named  by  Cyril 
as  a  friend,  a  saint,  and  the  stVenuous  defender  of  the  faith.  'His 
brother,  the  abbot  Dalmatius,  is  likewise  employed  to  bind  the  emperor 
and  all  his  chamberlains  terribili  cotfjuratioiie.  Synodicon,  c.  203.  in 
Concii.  torn.  iv.  p.  467. 

d  Clerici  qui  hic  sunt  conlristantur,  quod  ercle^ia  Alexandrina  nudata 
sit  hujiis  causa  turbelae  :  et  debet  praeter  ilia  qu»  hinc  transrais^a  sint 
fluri  tibras  mitlf.  quiitgenlas.  Et  nunc  ei  scriptum  est  ut  pra-stet ; 
sed  de  tua  ecclesia  pnesta  avaritiie  quorum  nosli.  &c.  Tins  curious 
and  original  letter,  from  Cyril's  archdeacon  to  his  creature  the  new 
bishop  of  Constantinople,  has  been  unaccountably  preserved  in  an  old 
I.atin  version.  (Synodtcon,  c.  20;j.  Concii.  tom.  iv.  p.  465— 4G8.)  The 
mask  IS  almost  dropped,  and  the  saints  speak  the  honest  language  of 
interest  and  confederacy. 

*  The  tedious  ne^ociations  that  succeeded  the  synod  of  Kphcsns  are 
diffusely  related  in  the  ori'„'inal  Acts.  (Concii.  tom.  iii.  p.  1339—1771. 
ad  fin.  vol.  and  the  Synodicon,  in  tom.  iv.)  Socrates,  (1.  vii.  c  2S  .t'i 
40.  41.)  Evagrius,  (1.  i.  c.  6,  7.  8.  12.)  Liberalus  (c.  7-10.)  Tillemont'. 
(Mem.  Eccles.  tom.  xiv.  p.  487— 6~76.)  The  most  patient  reader  will 
thank  rae  for  compressing  so  much  nonsense  and  falsehood  in  a  few 
hues. 


empire,  was  the  firmest  pillar  of  orthodoxy  ;  and  so 

intimate  was  the  alliance  between  the  thunders  of 

the  synod  and  the  whispers  of  the  court,  that  Cyril 

was  assured  of  success  if  he  could  displace  one 

eunuch,  and  substitute  another  in  the   favour  of 

Theodosius.     Yet  the  Egyptian  could  not  boast  of 

a  glorious  or  decisive  victory.     The  emperor,  with 

unaccustomed  firmness,  adhered  to  his  promise  of 

protecting  the  innocence  of  the  oriental  bishops ; 

and  Cyril  softened  his  anathemas,  and  confessed, 

with  ambiguity  and  reluctance,  a  twofold  nature  of 

Christ,  before  he  was  permitted  to  satiate  his  revenge 

against  the  unfortunate  Nestorius.' 

The  rash   and  obstinate  Nestorius,    _  .,     ,  „ 

Exile  of  Nes- 
before  the  end  of  the  synod,  was  op-  torius. 

pressed  by  Cyril,  betrayed  by  the 
court,  and  faintly  supported  by  his  eastern  friends. 
A  sentiment  of  fear  or  indignation  prompted  him, 
while  it  was  yet  time,  to  affect  the  glory  of  a  volun- 
tary abdication:'  his  wish,  or  at  least  his  request, 
was  readily  granted  ;  he  was  conducted  with  honour 
from  Ephesus  to  his  old  monastery  of  Antioch  ;  and, 
after  a  short  pause,  his  successors,  Maximian  and 
Proclus,  were  acknowledged  as  the  lawful  bishops 
of  Constantinople.  But  in  the  silence  of  his  cell, 
the  degraded  patriarch  could  no  longer  resume  the 
innocence  and  security  of  a  private  monk.  The 
past  he  regretted,  he  was  discontented  with  the 
present,  and  the  future  he  had  reason  to  dread  :  the 
oriental  bishops  successively  disengaged  their 
cause  from  his  unpopular  name,  and  each  day  de- 
creased the  number  of  the  schismatics  who  revered 
Nestorius  as  the  confessor  of  the  faith.  After  a 
residence  at  Antioch  of  four  years,  the  hand  of 
Theodosius  subscribed  an  edict.e  which  ranked  him 
with  Simon  the  magician,  proscribed  his  opinions 
and  followers,  condemned  his  writings  to  the  flames, 
and  banished  his  person  first  to  Petra  in  Arabia, 
and  at  length  to  Oasis,  one  of  the  islands  of  the 
Libyan  desert.''  Secluded  from  the  church  and 
from  the  world,  the  exile  was  still  pursued  by  the 
rage  of  bigotry  and  war.  A  wandering  tribe  of  the 
Blemmyes  or  Nubians  invaded  his  solitary  prison  : 
in  their  retreat  they  dismissed  a  crowd  of  useless 
captives  ;  but  no  sooner  had  Nestorius  reached  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  than  he  would  gladly  have 
escaped  from  a  Roman  and  orthodox  city  to  the 
milder   servitude  of  the  savages.     His  flight  was 


f  AvTou  T€  ai'JenCevTOf,  eirCTpaim  kotq  to  oikcioi'  fnayn^evcat  fio- 
va?»ip(ov.  Evagrius,  1.  i.  c.  7.  The  oripnal  letters  in  the  !$vnodicon 
(c.  15.  24,  25,  26  )  justify  the  appearance'ot  a  voluntary  res'ignalion, 
which  is  asserted  by  Eiicd.Jcsii,  a  Nestorian  writer,  apud  .\sseman. 
Bibliot.  Oriental,  tom.  iii.  p.  2119.  30-2. 

e  See  the  imperial  letters  in  llie  Acts  of  the  Synod  of  Ephesns. 
(Concii.  tom.  iii.  p.  17.30 — 17.35.)  The  odious  uaiiie  of  Simoninns^ 
which  was  atlixed  to  the  disciples  of  this  Tcpovwdoev  6tiacK^\ta^,  was 
designed  mc  av  oick^ccti  rpo/JXnfci'Te?  aioiviov  t'irotitkOKv  Ti^wpini-,  Twe 
a^opTFi/uaTWi',  Kat  p,|Te   Ct^vrac  Ti^<opiac,  ^ij-e  f(»fo>Taf  ari^iar  t^Tov 

i',rupxeiv.     Vet  these  were  christians!   who  difi'ered  only  in  names 
and  in  shadows. 

h  The  metaphor  of  islands  is  applied  by  the  grave  civilians  (Pan. 
dect.  I.  xlviii.  tit.  22.  lei:.  7.)  to  ihnst-  happy  spots  which  are  discri- 
minated by  water  and  verdure  from  the  Libyan  sands.  Three  of 
these  under  the  common  name  of  Oasis,  or  Alvaliat;  1.  The  temple  of 
.lupiter  Ammon.  2.  The  middle  0.isis,  thrc'  days'  journey  to  the 
west  of  Lycopolis.  3.  The  southern,  where  Nestorius  was  banished, 
in  the  first  climate,  and  only  three  dav.s'  journey  from  the  cimfinesof 
Niihia.  See  a  learned  Note  of  Michaelis  (ad  D^ript,  .^vpt.  Abul. 
fcd.v,  |>.  21—34.) 
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punished  as  a  new  ciiuic  :  tlic  soul  ol"  the  patri- 
arch inspired  the  eivil  and  ecclesiastical  powers  of 
Ejtypt  ;  the  magistrates,  the  soldiers,  the  monks, 
devoutly  tortured  tlie  enemy  of  CM)rist  and  St. 
Cyril :  and,  as  far  as  the  eonlines  of  /Ethiopia,  the 
heretic  was  alternately  drajiKed  and  recalled,  till 
his  ajfcd  hody  was  hrokcn  by  the  hardships  and 
accidents  of  these  reiterated  journeys.  Yet  his 
mind  was  still  independent  and  erect;  the  presi- 
dent of  Tliehais  was  awed  by  his  pastoral  letters  ; 
he  survived  the  catholic  tyrant  of  Alexandria,  and, 
after  sixteen  years'  banishment,  the  synod  of  Chal- 
cedon  would  perhaps  have  restored  him  to  the 
honours,  or  at  least  to  the  communion,  of  the  cluireli. 
The  death  of  Nestorius  prevented  his  obedience 
to  their  welcome  summons  ;'  and  his  disease  might 
afl'ordsonie  colour  to  the  scandalous  report,  that  his 
tongue,  the  organ  of  blasphemy,  had  been  eaten  by 
the  worms.  He  was  buried  in  a  city  of  Upper 
Egypt,  known  by  the  names  of  Chcmnis,  or  Pano- 
polis,  or  Akmim  ;'■  but  the  immortal  malice  of  tlie 
.Jacobites  has  persevered  for  ages  to  cast  stones 
against  his  sepulchre,  and  to  propagate  the  foolish 
tradition,  that  it  was  never  watered  by  the  rain  of 
heaven,  which  equally  descends  on  the  righteous 
and  the  ungodly.'  Humanity  may  drop  a  tear  on 
the  fate  of  Nestorius;  yet  justice  must  observe, 
tliat  he  sulVered  the  persecution  which  he  had  aj)- 
provcd  and  inllictcd.'" 

The  dcatli  of  the  Alexandrian   pri- 
HercsyofEuty-  .  r  ,,  ■   ,      . 

chcs.  mate,  alter  a  reign  ol  thirty-two  years, 

A.  D.  448.  abandoned  the  catholics  to  the  intem- 
perance of  zeal  and  the  abuse  of  victory."  The 
Monophjsite  doctrine  (one  incarnate  nature)  was 
rigorously  preached  in  the  churches  of  Egypt  and 
the  monasteries  of  the  east ;  the  primitive  creed  of 
,\pollinaris  was  protected  by  the  sanctity  of  Cyril ; 
and  the  name  of  Eitvchf.s,  his  venerable  friend, 
has  been  applied  to  the  sect  most  adverse  to  tlie 
Syrian  heresy  of  Nestorius.  His  rival  Eutyehes 
was  the  abbot,  or  archimandrite,  or  superior,  of 
three  hundred  monks,  but  the  opinions  of  a  simple 
and  illiterate  recluse  might  have  expired  in  the 
cell,  where  he  had  slept  above  seventy  years,  if  the 
resentment  or  indiscretion  of  Flavian,  the  JJyzan- 
tinc  pontifl',  had  not  exposed  the  scandal  to  the 
eyes  of  the  christian  world.  His  domestic  synod 
was  instantly  convened,  their  proceedings  were 
sullied  with  clamour  and  artifice,  and  the  aged 
lieretic  was  surprised   info  a  seeming  confession, 

i  The  invitation  of  Nestorius  to  tlic  synod  of  Chalcedon,  is  related 
l>y  Zacllarias,  liisllop  of  Melitene,  fEva[;rins,  I.  ii.  c.  2.  Asseman. 
Bihliot.  Orient,  ton),  ii.  p.  ^h.)  and  Die  famous  Xenaias  or  l*liiloxcniis, 
bisliop  of  HientpoHs,  (As.seman,  Bi)>liot.  Orient,  torn.  ii.  p.  4U,  &c.) 
denied  l»y  Kvacriusand  Asseman,  and  stoutly  maintained  by  La  Croze. 
('I'liesaur.  Kpistol.  torn.  iti.  p.  IS1,  £(C.]  Tlie  fact  is  tnit  improbable; 
yet  it  was  tlie  interest  of  the  iSlonopliysites  to  spread  the  invidious 
report ;  and  Kntyehius  (torn.  ii.  p.  1*2.)  atiirnis,  that  Nestorius  died 
after  an  exile  of  seven  years,  and  consequently  ten  years  before  tlie 
synod  of  Chalcedon. 

k  Consult  D'Anvillc,  (Memoirc  .sur  I'Elfyplc,  p.  191.)  Pocock, 
(Description  of  the  East,  vol.  i.  p.  76.}  Ahulleda,  (I)escript.  jCirypt.  p. 
14.)  anil  his  commentator  Michaelis,  (Not.  p.  78— H.'J.)  and  the  .S'ubian 
Geo;;raphcr,  (p.  42.)  wlio  mentions,  m  the  twelfth  century,  the  ruins 
and  the  sii;4ar. canes  of  Akmim. 

1  Kntychios  (Annal.  tom.  li.  p.  12.)  and  Gregory  Bar.Hcbra?iis,  or 
Abulphara^ins,  (Asseman,  torn.  ii.  p.  31(i.)  represent  the  credulity  of 
the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries. 


that  Christ  had  not  derived  his  body  from  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Virgin  Mary.  From  their  partial 
decree,  Eutyehes  appealed  to  a  general  council ; 
and  his  cause  was  vigorously  asscrteil  i)y  his  godson 
Clirysaphiiis,  the  reigning  eunuch  of  the  palace, 
and  his  atHMjmpliec  Dioseorus,  who  had  succeeded 
to  the  tliroiie,  tlie  creed,  the  talents,  and  the  vices 
of  the  nephew  of  Theophilus.  IJy  the  special  sum- 
mons of  Thcodosius,  the  second  synod  Second  council 
of  Epliesus  was  judiciously  composed  "a 'Vi'^ii'' 
of  ten  metropolitans  and  ten  bishops  Aug.  8— li. 
from  each  of  the  six  dioceses  of  the  ea.stern  em- 
pire :  some  exceptions  of  favour  or  merit  enlarged 
the  number  to  one  hundred  and  Ihirty-fivc  ;  and 
the  .Syrian  IJaisumas,  as  tlie  chief  and  represent- 
ative of  the  monks,  was  invited  to  sit  and  vote  with 
the  successors  of  the  apostles.  But  the  despotism 
of  the  Alexandrian  patriarch  again  oppressed  the 
freedom  of  debate  :  the  same  spiritual  and  carnal 
weapons  were  again  drawn  from  the  arsenals  of 
Egypt;  the  Asiatic  veterans,  a  band  of  archers, 
served  under  the  orders  of  Dioseorus;  and  the 
more  formidable  monks,  whose  minds  were  inac- 
cessible to  reason  or  mercy,  besieged  the  doors  of 
the  cathedral.  The  general,  and,  as  it  should  seem, 
the  unconstrained,  voice  of  the  fathers,  accepted  the 
faith  and  even  the  anathemas  of  Cyril ;  and  the 
heresy  of  the  two  natures  was  formally  condemned 
in  the  persons  and  writings  of  tlie  most  learned 
orientals.  "  May  those  who  divide  Christ  be  di- 
vided with  the  sword,  may  they  be  hewn  in  pieces, 
may  they  be  burnt  alive  ;"  were  the  charitable 
wishes  of  a  christian  synod."  The  innocence  and 
sanctity  of  Eutyehes  were  acknowledged  without 
hesitation  ;  but  the  prelates,  more  especially  those 
of  Thrace  and  Asia,  were  unwilling  to  depose  their 
patriarch  fi>r  the  use  or  even  abuse  of  his  lawful 
jurisdiction.  They  embraced  the  knees  of  Dio.s- 
corus,  as  he  stood  with  a  threatening  aspect  on  the 
footstool  of  his  throne,  and  conjured  him  to  forgive 
the  offences,  and  to  respect  the  dignity,  of  his 
brother.  "  Do  you  mean  to  raise  a  sedition?"  ex- 
claimed the  relentless  tyrant.  "  Where  are  the 
oRii:ers?"  At  these  words  a  furious  multitude  of 
monks  and  soldiers,  with  staves,  and  swords,  and 
chains,  burst  into  the  church  :  the  trembling 
bishops  hid  themselves  behind  the  altar,  or  under 
the  benches,  and  as  they  were  not  inspired  with 
the  zeal  of  martyrdom,  they  successively  sub.scribed 
a  blank  paper,  which  was  afterwards  filled  with  the 

m  We  are  olilijjed  to  Eva^-riils  (I.  i.  c.  7.)  for  some  extracts  from  the 
letters  of  Nestorius;  but  the  lively  picture  of  his  sufteriu;js  is  treated 
with  insult  by  the  hard  and  stupid  fanatic. 

n  Dixi  Cvrillum  dnm  viveret,  auctoritate  sua  elTecissc,  ne  I'^utychi- 
anismus  ct  Moriophysitarum  error  in  iicrvum  ernmperet:  iilque  verum 
puto  .  .  .  aliquo  .  .  .  honesto  modo  iruAivwiiav  cecinerat.  The  harried 
but  cautious  Jablonski  did  not  always  speak  the  whole  truth.  Cum 
Cyrillo  ieniusonmino  ej^i,  ijUam  si  tecum  aut  cum  aliis  rei  huins  probe 
Kii.iiis  et  a'quis  rerum  sestiiuatoribus  sermones  privatos  coiiferrein, 
(Thesaur.  Epistol.  La  Crozian,  tom.  i.  p.  I!I7,  I!)8.)  an  excellent  key  to 
his  dissertations  on  the  Ncstorian  controversy ! 

o  '11  afia  iTi»i'o5oc  ciTff  v,  opoi',  Kae<roi'  )^vafjiiov,  otirov  fuiv  natj,  ovrot 
cir  ^vo  ievnr<tt,  i!ir  fntpiot  /itpiofln  .  .  .  .  ci  Tir  Xfjci  Oi'O  ni'oCtf^a. 
At  the  request  of  Dioseorus,  those  who  were  not  able  to  roar  {/3uiirrut) 
stretched  out  their  hands.  At  Chalcedon,  the  orientals  disclaimed  these 
exclamations;  but  the  Egyptians  more  consistently  declared  toutu  sen 
TOTC  eiTTo/iev  KO(  vitv  ^eyofiev.  (Coocil.  torn,  iv.  p.  1012.) 
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condemnation  of  the  Byzantine  pontift".  Flavian 
was  instantly  delivered  to  the  wild  beasts  of  this 
spiritual  amphitheatre  ;  the  monks  were  stimulated 
by  the  voice  and  example  of  Barsumas  to  avenge 
the  injuries  of  Christ:  it  is  said  that  the  patriarch 
of  Alexandria  reviled,  and  buffeted,  and  kicked, 
and  trampled  his  brother  of  Constantinople  ii"  it  is 
certain,  that  the  victim,  before  he  could  reach  the 
place  of  his  exile,  expired  on  the  third  day,  of  the 
wounds  and  bruises  which  he  had  received  at  Ephe- 
sus.  This  second  synod  has  been  justly  branded 
as  a  gang  of  robbers  and  assassins ;  yet  the  ac- 
cusers of  Dioscorus  would  magnify  his  violence,  to 
alleviate  the  cowardice  and  inconstancy  of  their 
own  behaviour. 

Council  of  chaJ.  The  faith  of  Egypt  had  prevailed  : 
A  ^d'"^!  '"'*  ^^^  vanquished  party  was  support- 
Oct.  s— Nov.  1.  ed  by  the  same  pope  who  encountered 
without  fear  the  hostile  rage  of  Attila  and  Genseric. 
The  theology  of  Leo,  his  famous  tome  or  epistle  on 
the  mystery  of  the  incarnation,  had  been  disregard- 
ed by  the  synod  of  Ephesus  :  his  authority,  and  that 
of  the  Latin  church,  was  insulted  in  his  legates, 
who  escaped  from  slavery  and  death  to  relate  the 
melancholy  tale  of  the  tyranny  of  Dioscorus  and 
the  martyrdom  of  Flavian.  His  provincial  synod 
annulled  the  irregular  proceedings  of  Ephesus  ;  but 
as  this  step  was  itself  irregular,  he  solicited  the 
convocation  of  a  general  council  in  the  free  and 
orthodox  provinces  of  Italy.  From  his  independent 
throne,  the  Roman  bishop  spoke  and  acted  without 
danger,  as  the  head  of  the  christians,  and  his  dic- 
tates were  obsequiously  transcribed  by  Plaeidia  and 
her  son  Valentinian  ;  who  addressed  their  eastern 
colleague  to  restore  the  peace  and  unity  of  the 
church.  But  the  pageant  of  oriental  royalty  was 
moved  with  equal  dexterity  by  the  hand  of  the 
eunuch  ;  and  Theodosius  could  pronounce,  without 
hesitation,  that  the  church  was  already  peaceful  and 
triumphant,  and  that  the  recent  tiame  had  been 
extinguished  by  the  just  punishment  of  the  Nesto- 
rians.  Perhaps  the  Greeks  would  be  still  involved 
in  the  heresy  of  the  monophysites,  if  the  emperor's 
horse  had  not  fortunately  stumbled ;  Theodosius 
expired  ;  his  orthodox  sister,  Pulcheria,  with  a 
nominal  husband,  succeeded  to  the  throne  ;  Chry- 
saphius  was  burnt,  Dioscorus  was  disgraced,  the 
exiles  were  recalled,  and  the  tome  of  Leo  was  sub- 
scribed by  the  oriental  bishops.  Yet  the  pope  was 
disappointed  in  his  favourite  project  of  a  Latin 
council  :  he  disdained  to  preside  in  the  Greek 
synod,  which  was  speedily  assembled  at  Nice  in 
Bithynia  ;  his  legates  required  in  a  peremptory  tone 
the  presence  of  the  emperor;  and  the  weary  fathers 
were  transported  to  Chalcedon  under  the  immediate 

p  £.\efe  6i  (EiisebiiiR,   bisimp  of  Dorylceum)  rok-  <v\afitavov  Kat 

6eiAitia)C  avuip^tltiviit  ,rpi>c  iioiTKOpM  wWa/ictov  Tt  Kai  XtiKTifoMei'Ol' :  and 
this  testimony  of  liva^rius  (I.  ii.  c,  2.)  is  amplifieil  by  llie  bistorian 
Zonaras,  (torn.  ii.  1.  xiii.  p.  -l-l.)  wlio  adirms  that  Dioscorus  kiclicd  like 
a  wild  ass.  But  tlie  laiiKiiaKc  of  Liberalns  (Brcv.  r.  12.  in  Coocil.  torn. 
VI.  p.  438.)  is  more  cautions;  and  the  .*cts  of  Chalcedon,  which  lavisli 
the  names  of  homicidt,  Cain,  &c.  do  not  justify  so  pointed  a  charge. 
Tlie  monk  Barsumas  is  more  particularly  accuseVt— td^utc  lov  /ioTa- 
pioi-  'l>Aui'iavov"  QfTOr  CffTriKt  Kai  tXcvc,  ff^a^ot'.    (Coiicil.  torn.  iv.  p. 


eye  of  Marcian  and  the  senate  of  Constantinople. 
A  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  Thracian  Bosphorus, 
the  church  of  St.  Euphemia  was  built  on  the  sum- 
mit of  a  gentle  though  lofty  ascent :  tlie  triple 
structure  was  celebrated  as  a  prodigy  of  art,  and 
the  boundless  prospect  of  the  land  and  sea  might 
have  raised  the  mind  of  a  sectary  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  God  of  the  universe.  Six  hundred  and 
thirty  bishops  were  ranged  in  order  in  the  nave  of 
the  church  ;  but  the  patriarchs  of  the  east  were 
preceded  by  the  legates,  of  whom  the  third  was  a 
simple  priest;  and  the  place  of  honour  was  reserved 
for  twenty  laymen  of  consular  or  senatorian  rank. 
The  gospel  was  ostentatiously  displayed  in  the 
centre,  but  the  rule  of  faith  was  defined  by  the 
papal  and  imperial  ministers,  who  moderated  the 
thirteen  sessions  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon.i 
Their  partial  interposition  silenced  the  intemperate 
shouts  and  execrations,  which  degraded  the  episco- 
pal gravity  ;  but,  on  the  formal  accusation  of  the 
legates,  Dioscorus  was  compelled  to  descend  from 
his  throne  to  the  rank  of  a  criminal,  already  con- 
demned in  the  opinion  of  his  judges.  The  orientals, 
less  adverse  to  Nestoriusthan  to  Cyril,  accepted  the 
Romans  as  their  deliverers  :  Thrace,  and  Pontus, 
and  Asia,  were  exasperated  against  the  murderer 
of  Flavian,  and  the  new  patriarchs  of  Constanti- 
nople and  Antioch  secured  their  places  by  the 
sacrilice  of  their  benefactor.  The  bishops  of  Pales- 
tine, Macedonia,  and  Greece,  were  attached  to  the 
faith  of  Cyril  ;  but  in  the  face  of  the  synod,  in  the 
heat  of  the  battle,  the  leaders,  with  their  obsequious 
train,  passed  from  the  right  to  the  left  wing,  and 
decided  the  victory  by  this  seasonable  desertion. 
Of  the  seventeen  suffragans  who  sailed  from  Alex- 
andria, four  were  tempted  from  their  allegiance, 
and  the  thirteen,  falling  prostrate  on  the  ground, 
implored  the  mercy  of  the  council,  with  sighs  and 
tears,  and  a  pathetic  declaration,  that,  if  they 
yielded,  they  should  be  massacred,  on  their  return 
to  Egypt,  by  the  indignant  people.  A  tardy  repent- 
ance was  allowed  to  expiate  the  guilt  or  error  of 
the  accomplices  of  Dioscorus  :  but  their  sins  were 
accumulated  on  his  head  ;  he  neither  asked  nor 
hoped  for  pardon,  and  the  moderation  of  those  who 
pleaded  for  a  general  amnesty  was  drowned  in  the 
prevailing  cry  of  victory  and  revenge.  To  save  the 
reputation  of  his  late  adherents,  some  personal  of- 
fences were  skilfully  detected  ;  his  lash  and  illegal 
excommunication  of  the  pope,  and  his  contumacious 
refusal  (while  he  was  detained  a  prisoner)  to  attend 
the  summons  <if  the  .synod.  Witnesses  were  intro- 
duced to  prove  the  special  facts  of  his  pride,  avarice, 
and  cruelty  ;  and  the  fathers  heard  with  abhorrence, 
that  the  alms  of  the  church  were  lavished  on  the 

q  The  acts  of  tlic  Council  of  Chalcedon,  (Coiicil.  torn.  i\'.  p.  761 — 
2071.)  coniprcbriid  Iho-e  of  Ephesus,  (p.  890— I  ISy.)  whieb  aaaiii  com- 
prise the  synod  of  Constantinople  under  Flavian ;  (p.  930 — 1072.)  and 
it  requires  some  attention  to  disen:;:t^c  this  double  involution.  Tlie 
whole  business  of  Ivutyches,  Klavian,  and  Uiiwcorus  is  related  by 
Evasrius  (1.  i.  c.  9—12.  and  1.  ii.  c.  1—4.)  and  Lilier-ilus.  {Brer.  c. 
II  — 14.)  Once  more,  and  almost  for  the  last  time,  1  appeal  to  Ihc 
diligence  of  Tillemonl.  (Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  xv.  p.  It<>— 719.)  The 
aniiais  of  Baronitls  and  Vagi  will  accompany  me  much  further  on  my 
Ion;;  and  laborious  journey. 
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female  dancers,  that  liis  palace,  and  even  his  batli, 
was  open  to  tlic  prostilutes  of  Alexandria,  and  that 
the  infamous  I'ansophia,  or  Irene,  was  publicly 
entertained  as  the  concubine  of  the  patriarch.' 
Faith  of  Clial.  ^''"  """se  scandalous  olleiices  Dios- 
ccdou.  corus  was  dejjoscd  by  tlie  .syiuid,  and 
banished  by  the  emperor  ;  but  tiie  purity  of  bis  faith 
was  declared  in  the  presence,  and  with  the  tacit 
approbation,  of  the  fathers.  Their  prudence  sup- 
posed rather  than  pronounced  the  heresy  of  Euty- 
ches,  who  was  never  summoned  before  their  tri- 
bunal ;  and  they  sat  silent  and  abashed,  when  a 
bold  Monophysile,  easting  at  their  feet  a  volume  of 
Cyril,  challenged  them  to  anathematize  in  his  per- 
son the  doctrine  of  the  saint.  If  we  fairly  peruse 
the  acts  of  Chalcedon  as  they  are  recorded  by  the 
orthodox  party,"  we  shall  find  that  a  great  majority 
of  the  bishops  end)raced  the  simple  unity  of  Christ ; 
and  the  ambiguous  concession,  that  he  was  formed 
OF  or  FROM  two  natures,  might  imply  either  their 
previous  existence,  or  their  subsequent  confusiun, 
or  some  dangerous  interval  between  the  conception 
of  the  man  and  the  assumption  of  the  God.  The 
Roman  theology,  more  positive  and  precise,  adopted 
the  term  most  ofl'ensive  to  the  cars  of  the  Egyptians, 
that  Christ  existed  !\  two  natures  ;  and  this  mo- 
mentous particle'  (which  the  memory,  rather  than 
the  understanding,  must  retain)  had  almost  pro- 
duced a  schism  among  the  catholic  bishops.  The 
tome  of  Leo  had  been  respectfully,  perhaps  sin- 
cerely, subscribed  ;  but  they  protested,  in  two 
successive  debates,  that  it  was  neither  expedient 
nor  lawful  to  transgress  the  sacred  land-marks 
which  had  been  fixed  at  Nice,  Constantinople,  and 
Ephcsus,  according  to  the  rule  of  Scripture  and 
tradition.  At  length  they  yielded  to  the  impor- 
tunities of  their  masters;  but  their  infallible  decree, 
after  it  had  been  ratified  w  ith  deliberate  voles  and 
vehement  acclamations,  was  overturned  in  the  next 
session  by  the  opposition  of  the  legates  and  their 
oriental  friends.  It  was  in  vain  that  a  multitude 
of  episcopal  voices  repeated  in  chorus,  "  The  de- 
finition of  the  fathers  is  orthodox  and  immutable! 
The  heretics  are  now  discovered  !  Anathema  to  the 
Nestorians  !  Let  them  depart  from  the  synod  !  Let 


r  MaXiCTTd  I'j  fffpi/3oilT0;  Uavao<Pia  »'|  Ka\HfXivt\  Open'H,  (peiiiaps  Ki. 
•ptlfri,}  TTtpi  i|C  Kat  (">  iro\uai'ypti)7ruv  Tnc  AAtfcii-ipewv  dt]flos  tnjitjut  ^wfric 
nwTnc  TC  Kai  T«  epatJTs  fiefiv>]fi£vot.  (Concil.  torn.  iv.  p.  1276.)  A  sptH'i. 
men  of  the  wit  and  mahce  of  the  people  is  preserved  in  the  Greek 
Anthology,  (I.  ii.  c,  5.  p.  IS8.  edit.  Weohel,)  although  llie  applirallnii 
was  nnkuown  to  tlie  editor  UrodaMis.  The  nameless  epi;:rainniulist 
rai-'ies  a  tolerable  pnn,  by  eoiifoundinf;  the  episeopal  salnt.itioii  cif 
"  Peace  be  to  all !"  with  the  genuine  or  corrupted  name  of  the  biiliop*s 
concubine : 

Etptivr)  TiavTetriTtv,  (irtaKoiTot  ctirev  ilTe\6tiiv, 

ntjjf  di'i'UTOi  TTaiTiv  iin  fiovov  evduv  tx€t  ; 

1  am  ignorant  wliether  the  patriarch,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  jealous 
lover,  is  the  Cimon  of  a  precedini;  epigram,  whose  jrtoc  e'sijKof  was 
viewed  with  envy  and  wonder  by  Priapus  himself. 

s  Those  who  reverence  the  inrillibility  of  synods,  may  try  to  ascer. 
tain  their  .sense.  The  leading  bishnps  were  attended  by  partial  or 
careless  scribes,  who  dispersed  their  copies  ronrid  the  world.  Our 
Greek  MSS.  are  sullied  with  the  false  and  proscribed  reading  of  (k  twv 

tvatwv:  (Concil.  tom.  iii.  p.  HfiO.)  the  authent.c  translation  of  pope 
eo  1.  does  not  seem  to  have  been  executed  ;  and  the  old  Latin  versions 
materially  difler  from  the  present  Vulgate,  which  was  revised  (A.  I). 
S5a)  by  Rusticiis,  a  Knman  priest,  from  the  best  MSS.  of  the  Ano.^inToi 
at  Constantinople,  Ducange,  C.  P.  Christiana.  1.  iv.  p.  l.'jl.)  a  famous 
monastery  of  Latins,  (ireeks,  and  Syrians.  .See  Coiieil.  tom.  iv.  p. 
'SW— 'J049.  and  Pagi,  Critica,  tom.  ii.  p.  ."jafi,  &c. 
«  it  ts  darkly  represented  in  the  microscope  of  Pctavius;  (tom.  v. 


them  repair  to  Rome!""  The  legates  threatened, 
the  emperor  was  absolute,  and  a  committee  of 
eighteen  bishops  prepared  a  new  decree,  which 
was  imposed  on  the  reluelant  assembly.  In  the 
name  of  the  fourth  general  council,  the  ('lirist  in 
one  person,  but  in  two  natures,  was  announced  to 
the  catholic  world  :  an  invisible  line  was  drawn 
between  the  heresy  of  Apollinaris  and  the  faith  of 
St.  Cyril  ;  and  the  road  to  paradise,  a  bridge  as 
sharp  as  a  razor,  was  suspended  over  the  abyss  by 
the  master-hand  of  the  the(dogical  artist.  During 
ten  centuries  of  blindness  and  servitude,  Europe 
received  her  religious  opinions  from  the  oracle  of 
the  Vatican  ;  and  the  same  doctrine,  already  var- 
nished with  the  rust  of  antiquity,  was  admitted 
without  dispute  into  the  creed  of  the  reformers,  who 
iliselaimed  the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  pontiff. 
The  synod  of  Chalcedon  still  triumphs  in  the  pro- 
lestant  churches  ;  but  the  ferment  of  controversy 
has  subsided,  and  the  most  pious  christians  of  the 
present  day  are  ignorant,  or  careless,  of  their  own 
belief  concerning  the  mystery  of  the  incarnation. 

Far  different  was  the  temper  of  the    pj^cord  of  the 
Greeks  and  Egyptians  under  the  ortho-       „'""'■ 

,.»  ■  ».         .  r^,  A.  D.  401-488. 

dox  reigns  of  Leo  and  Marcian.  Those 
pious  emperors  enforced  with  arms  and  edicts  the 
symbol  of  their  faith  ;»  and  it  was  declared  by 
the  conscience  or  honour  of  five  hundred  bishojjs, 
that  the  decrees  of  the  synod  of  Chalcedon  might 
be  lawfully  supported,  even  with  blood.  The 
catholics  observed  with  satisfaction,  that  the  same 
synod  was  odious  both  to  the  Nestorians  and  the 
Monophysites  ;>  but  the  Nestorians  were  less  angry, 
or  less  powerful,  and  the  east  was  distracted  by  the 
obstinate  and  sanguinary  zeal  of  the  Monophysites. 
Jerusalem  was  occupied  by  an  army  of  monks  ;  in 
tlie  name  of  the  one  incarnate  nature,  they  pillaged, 
they  burnt,  they  murdered  ;  the  sepulchre  of  Christ 
was  defiled  with  blood  ;  and  the  gates  of  the  city 
were  guarded  in  tumultuous  rebellion  against  the 
troops  of  the  emperor.  After  the  disgrace  and  exile 
of  Dioscorus,  the  Egyptians  still  regretted  their 
spiritual  father ;  and  detested  the  usurpation  of  his 
successor,  who  was  introduced  by  the  fathers  of 
Chalcedon.     The  throne  of  Proterius  was  supported 


I.  iii.  c.  5.)  yet  the  subtle  theologian  is  himself  afniid—ne  quis  fortas.se 
su|)ervacai,eam,  et  iiimis  anxiam  pntet  hujusmodi  vocularuni  inquisi. 
lioin-m,  et  ab  instituti  theologici  gravitate  alienam.  (p.  124.) 

Ii  V,f30iitTav  (J  o  opor  KpiiTdTiD  »|  ltn^pxo^iit^u  .  .  .  o(  ai'T(\cYO»'Tep 
ijtavtpot  ^ei'Wi'Tiu,  oi  oi'TiAc^ovTct  NeOTupioKoi  iiiTtv,  ot  avT(Xc7ofTer 
tK  rw^utii-  nTrtACoKTiv.  (Concil.  tom.  iv.  p.  1449.)  Evagrius  and  Libe- 
ratus  present  only  the  placid  face  of  the  synod,  and  discreetly  slide 
over  these  embers  suppositos  cinere  doloso. 

x  See,  iu  the  Appendix  to  the  Arts  of  Chalcedon,  the  confirmation 
of  the  synod  by  Marcian;  (Concil.  tom.  iv.  p.  1781.  1783.)  his  letters 
to  the  monks  of  Alexandria,  (p.  1791.)  of  Mount  Sinai,  (p.  I7!';i.)  of 
Jerusjilem  and  Palestine;  (p.  1798.)  his  laws  against  the  Kutyeliiaiis; 
(p.  1809.  1811.  1831.)  the  correspondence  of  Leo  with  the  provnieial 
synods  on  the  revolution  of  Alexandria,  (p.  183.5,  1930.) 

y  Photius  (or  rather  Eulogius  of  Alexandria)  ronfesjies,  in  a  ttne 
pas.s;ige,  the  specious  colour  of  this  double  charge  against  pope  Leo 
anil  his  synod  of  Chalcedon.  (Ribliot.  cod.  ccxxv.  p.  7G8.)  lie  waged 
a  double  war  against  the  enemies  of  the  church,  and  wounded  either 
file  with  the  darts  of  his  adversary — saT*aAXnA"it /StAeiri  touc  ai.TiTro- 
Aoef  cTTiTpwiTsc.  Against  Nestorius  he  seemed  to  introduce  the  aw- 
Xi'fT';  of  the  Monophysites;  against  Eutyches  he  appeared  to  counte- 
nance the  (.?ro.TTu,7e(jv  Am0opa  of  the  Nestorians.  The  apologist  claims 
a  charilable  interpretation  for  the  saints:  if  the  same  had  been  ex- 
tended to  the  heretics,  the  sound  of  the  controversy  would  have  been 
lost  in  the  air. 
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by  a  guard  of  two  thousand  soldiers ;  lie  waged  a 
live  years'  war  against  the  people  of  Alexandria ; 
and  on  the  first  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Mar- 
cian,  he  became  the  victim  of  their  zeal.  On  the 
third  day  before  the  festival  of  Easter,  tlie  patri- 
arch was  besieged  in  the  cathedral,  and  murdered 
in  the  baptistery.  The  remains  of  his  mangled 
corpse  were  delivered  to  the  flames,  and  his  ashes 
to  the  wind :  and  the  deed  was  inspired  by  the 
vision  of  a  pretended  angel  ;  an  ambitious  monk, 
who,  under  the  name  of  Timothy  the  Cat,'  suc- 
ceeded to  the  place  and  opinions  of  Dioseorus. 
This  deadly  superstition  was  inflamed,  on  either 
side,  by  the  principle  and  the  practice  of  retalia- 
tion :  in  the  pursuit  of  a  metaphysical  quarrel, 
many  thousands^  were  slain,  and  the  christians  of 
every  degree  were  deprived  of  the  substantial  en- 
joyments of  social  life,  and  of  the  invisible  gifts  of 
baptism  and  the  holy  communion.  Perhaps  an  ex- 
travagant fable  of  the  times  may  conceal  an  alle- 
gorical picture  of  these  fanatics,  who  tortured  each 
other,  and  themselves.  "  Under  the  consulship  of 
Venantius  and  Celer,"  says  a  grave  bishop,  "  the 
people  of  Alexandria,  and  all  Egypt,  were  seized 
with  a  strange  and  diabolical  frenzy:  great  and 
small,  slaves  and  freedmen,  monks  and  clergy,  the 
natives  of  the  land,  who  opposed  the  synod  of 
Chalcedon,  lost  their  speech  and  reason,  barked 
like  dogs,  and  tore,  with  their  own  teeth,  the  flesh 
from  their  hands  and  arms."'' 
T,,    „     ,.        .     The   disorders    of    thirty    years    at 

TheHenoticon  of  ^     ^ 

length  produced  the  famous  Henoti- 
coNcof  the  emperor  Zeno,  which  in 
his  reign,  and  in  that  of  Anastasius,  was  signed  by 
all  the  bishops  of  the  east,  under  the  penalty  of 
degradation  and  exile,  if  they  rejected  or  infringed 
this  salutary  and  fundamental  law.  The  clergy 
may  smile  or  groan  at  the  presumption  of  a  layman 
who  defines  the  articles  of  faith  ;  yet  if  he  stoops  to 
the  humiliating  task,  his  mind  is  less  infected  by 
prejudice  or  interest,  and  the  authority  of  the  magis- 
trate can  only  be  maintained  by  the  concord  of  the 
people.  It  is  in  ecclesiastical  story,  that  Zeno  ap- 
pears least  contemptible  ;  and  I  am  not  able  to 
discern  any  Manicba-an  or  Eutychian  guilt  in  the 
generous  saying  of  Anastasius,  That  it  was  unwor- 
thy of  an  emperor  to  persecute  the  worshippers  of 
Christ  and  the  citizens  of  Rome.  The  Henoticon 
was  most  pleasing  to  the  Egyptians  ;  yet  the  small- 
est blemish  has  not  been  described  by  the  jealous, 
and  even  jaundiced,  eyes  of  our  orthodox  school- 

2  Ai^oifpor,  from  his  nocturnal  expeditions.  In  darkness  and  dis- 
guise  he  crept  round  the  cells  of  the  monastery,  and  whispered  the 
revelation  to  Iiis  slumbering  brethren.  (Tlleodor.  Lector.  I.  I) 

ft  ^oi'oiri-  TC  ToX^xntiinviii  fiupioi-f,  ai^uoTwi'  TrXiiCt*  iXQ\miU\vat  /.ill 
/iovov  Till/  Tnr  oAXa  Kat  av-rov  Tov  ixtpa.  Such  is  the  liypefbolic  lan- 
guage of  the  Henoticon. 

b  See  the  Chronicle  of  Victor  Tunnunensis,  in  the  Lectioncs  Anti. 
qUK  of  C.misius,  republished  by  Basn.-i^c,  torn.  i.  p.  326. 

c  Tlic  HcQoticon  is  transcribed  by  Eva{>rius,  (I.  iii,  c.  13.)  and  trans- 
lated by  Liberatus,  (Brev.  c.  18.)  Pagi.  (Crilica,  torn.  ii.  p.  414.)  and 
Asseman  (Bibliot.  Orient,  torn.  i.  p.  ,343.)  arc  .satisfied  that  it  is  free 
from  heresy;  but  Petavius  (Dograat.  Theolog.  toni.  v.  I.  i.  c.  13.  p. 
40.)  most  unaccouutablv  allinus  Chalcedoticnscm  ascivit.  An  advrr. 
sary  would  prove  that  lie  had  never  read  the  Ilenotienn. 

d  See  Uenaudot.  (Hist.  I'atriarch.  Alex.  p.  123.  131.  145.  195.  2-17  1 
They  were  reconciled  by  the  rare  of  Mark  I.  (A.  D.  799-819.)  he  prol 
innled  their  chicis  to  the  bishoprics  of  Alhribis  and  T.ilba,  (perhaps 


Zeno, 
A.  D.  482, 


men,  and  it  accurately  represents  the  catholic  faith 
of  the  incarnation,  without  adopting  or  disclaiming 
the  peculiar  terms  or  tenets  of  the  hostile  sects.  A 
solen'in  anathema  is  pronounced  against  Nestorius 
and  Eutyches  ;  against  all  heretics  by  whom  Christ 
is  divided,  or  confounded,  or  reduced  to  a  phan- 
tom. Without  detining  the  number  or  the  article 
of  the  word  nature,  the  pure  system  of  St.  Cyril, 
the  faith  of  Nice,  Constantinople,  and  Ephesus,  is 
respectfully  confirmed,  but,  instead  of  bowing  at 
the  name  of  the  fourth  council,  the  subject  is  dis- 
missed by  the  censure  of  all  contrary  doctrines,  if 
any  such  have  been  taught  either  elsewhere  or  at 
Chalcedon.  Under  this  ambiguous  expression,  the 
friends  and  the  enemies  of  the  last  synod  might 
unite  in  a  silent  embrace.  The  most  reasonable 
christians  acquiesced  in  this  mode  of  toleration  ; 
but  their  reason  was  feeble  and  inconstant,  and 
their  obedience  was  despised  as  timid  and  servile 
by  the  vehement  spirit  of  their  brethren.  On  a 
subject  which  engrossed  the  thoughts  and  dis- 
courses of  men,  it  was  difficult  to  preserve  an  exact 
neutrality  ;  a  book,  a  sermon,  a  prayer,  rekindled 
the  flame  of  controversy  ;  and  the  bonds  of  commu- 
nion were  alternately  broken  and  renewed  by  the 
private  animosity  of  the  bishops.  The  space  be- 
tween Nestorius  and  Eutyches  was  filled  by  a  thou- 
sand shades  of  language  and  opinion  ;  the  acepjiali^ 
of  Egypt,  and  the  Roman  pontiffs,  of  equal  valour, 
though  of  unequal  strength,  may  be  found  at  the 
two  extremities  of  the  theological  scale.  The 
acephali,  without  a  king  or  a  bishop,  were  separated 
above  three  hundred  years  from  the  patriarchs  of 
Alexandria,  who  had  accepted  the  communion  of 
Constantinople,  without  exacting  a  formal  con- 
demnation of  the  synod  of  Chalcedon.  For  accept- 
ing the  communion  of  Alexandria,  without  a  formal 
approbation  of  the  same  synod,  the  patriarchs  of 
Constantinople  were  anathematized  by  the  popes. 
Their  inflexible  despotism  involved  the  most  ortho- 
dox of  the  Greek  churches  in  this  spiritual  con- 
tagion, denied  or  doubted  the  validity  of  their 
sacraments,^  and  fomented,  thirty-five  years,  the 
schism  of  the  east  and  west,  till  they  finally  abo- 
lished the  memory  of  four  Byzantine  pontiffs,  who 
had  dared  to  oppose  the  supremacy  of  St.  Peter.'' 
Before  that  period,  the  precarious  truce  of  Constanti- 
nople and  Egypt  had  been  violated  by  the  zeal  of 
the  rival  prelates.  Macedonius,  w  ho  was  suspected 
of  the  Nestorian  heresy,  asserted,  in  disgrace  and 
exile,  the  synod  of  Chalcedon,  w  hile  the  successor 

Tava.  See  D  AnviUe,  p.  82.)  and  supplied  the  s.acraments,  which  had 
failed  for  want  nf  an  episcopal  ordination. 

e  l>e  his  <|Uus  bapti/.avit,  quos  ordin.ivit  Acacius,  m.ajorum  Iradi- 
tione  confectam  et  veram,  pra'cipue  religiosn?  s<dicitudini  cotigruam 
pra-beinus  sine  dillicultate  niedicinam.  (Galacius,  in  epist.  i,  ad  Eu. 
pheuiiuui,  Concil,  torn.  v.  28tj.)  The  otfer  of  a  medicine  proves  the  dis- 
eas*',  and  numbers  must  have  perished  before  the  arrival  of  the  Roman 
physician.  Tilleniont  himself  (IMem.  Eccirs-  torn.  xvi.  p.  ,372.  l>42.  &c,) 
is  shocked  at  the  proud  uncharitable  temper  of  the  jtopes:  they  are 
now  ijlad.says  he,  to  invoke  St.  Flavian  of  Anti.irh,St.  Eliasof  Jernsa. 
lem,  iic.  to  whom  they  refused  conininnion  whilst  tipon  earth.  But 
Cardinal  Baronius  is  firm  and  hard  as  the  rock  of  St.  Peter. 

i  Their  names  were  erased  from  the  diptych  of  the  church  :  es  vene. 
rabili  diptycho,  in  quo  pis  memoria,' transitum  ad  cielum  haltentium 
episcoponmi  vocahula  continentur.  (Concil,  torn.  iv.  ]i.  IS4G.)  This 
ecclesiastical  record  was  therefore  equivalent  to  the  Iwok  of  life. 
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of  Cyril  would  have  purcliascil  its  overthrow  with 
a  bribe  of  two  thousand  pounds  of  gold. 
„,_,..  In  the  fever  of  the  times,  the  sense, 

The  Trisa;;ioii,  '  ' 

(iiiil rillKiouv  w.ir,  or  rather  tlie  sound,  of  a  syllable,  was 

(ill    till-  clijtli  of  ,.  ,      ,  "  ,. 

Aiiastasiin,  sunicicnt  to  disturb  the  peace  oi  an  cni- 

A.  a  SOS-SIS.  pj,.p      y,|^,  T,^,,^,.,o^,s  (thrice  holy,) 

"  Holy,  holy,  holy  Lord  God  of  hosts  !"  is  sup- 
posed, by  the  Greeks,  to  be  the  identical  hymn 
which  the  ang:els  and  cherubim  eternally  repeat  be- 
fore the  throne  of  God,  and  which,  about  the  middle 
of  the  fifth  century,  was  miraculously  revealed  to 
the  ehureh  of  Constantinople.  The  devotion  of 
Antioch  soon  added,  "  who  was  crucilied  for  us  !" 
and  this  sjrateful  address,  either  to  Christ  alone,  or 
to  the  whole  Trinity,  may  be  justified  by  the  rules 
of  theology,  and  has  been  gradually  adopted  by  the 
catholics  of  the  cast  and  west.  But  it  had  been 
imagined  by  a  monophysite  bishop  ;'■  the  gift  of  an 
enemy  was  at  first  rejected  as  a  dire  and  dangerous 
blasphemy,  and  the  rash  innovation  had  nearly  cost 
the  emperor  Anastasius  his  throne  and  his  life 
The  people  of  Constantinople  were  devoid  of  any 
rational  principles  of  freedom  ;  but  they  held,  as  a 
lawful  cause  of  rebellion,  the  colour  of  a  livery  in 
the  races,  or  the  colour  of  a  mystery  in  the  schools. 
The  Trisagion,  with  and  without  this  obnoxious 
addition,  was  chanted  in  the  cathedral  by  two 
adverse  choirs,  and  when  their  lungs  were  ex- 
hausted, they  had  recourse  to  the  more  solid  argu- 
ments of  sticks  and  stones  :  the  aggressors  were 
punished  by  the  emperor,  and  defended  by  the 
patriarch  ;  and  the  crown  and  mitre  were  staked  on 
the  event  of  this  momentous  quarrel.  The  streets 
were  instantly  crowded  with  innumerable  swarms 
of  men,  women,  and  children  ;  the  legions  of  monks, 
in  regular  array,  marched,  and  shouted,  and  fought 
at  their  head,  "  Christians !  this  is  the  day  of  mar- 
tyrdom :  let  us  not  desert  our  spiritual  father  ;  ana- 
thema to  the  Manicha^an  tyrant !  lie  is  unworthy  to 
reign."  Such  was  the  catholic  cry  ;  and  the  galleys 
of  Anastasius  lay  upon  their  oars  before  the  palace, 
till  the  patriarch  had  pardoned  his  penitent,  and 
hushed  the  waves  of  the  troubled  multitude.  The 
triumph  of  Maccdonius  was  checked  by  a  speedy 
exile  ;  but  tlie  zeal  of  his  tlock  was  again  exasper- 
ated by  the  same  question,  "  Whether  one  of  the 
Trinity  had  been  crucified?"  On  this  momentous 
occasion,  the  blue  and  green  factions  of  Constanti- 
nople suspended  their  discord,  and  tlie  civil  and 
military  powers  were  annihilated  in  their  presence. 
The   keys  of  the  city,  and   the   standards  of  the 

S  Petavilu,  (Dogmat.  Theolos.  lorn,  v  1.  v.  r,  2-1.  p.  217— 2M) 
aod  Tillcmont  (Mem.  Ecclcs.  torn.  xiv.  p.  71.1,  kc.  7!t9,)  represent  the 
history  and  dortrine  of  the  Tri^igion.  In  the  twelve  centuries  between 
Isaiah  and  St.  Prochiss  hoy,  who  w.i«  t.iken  up  into  heaven  hefc)re  the 
bishop  and  people  of  Con^ttanlinople,  the  son(;  was  eonsiilerably  im- 
proved. ,Tlir  hoy  heard  the  angeU  sing  "  Holy  God  !  Holy  strong! 
Holy  immortal  !" 

h  Peter  Gnapheus,  tlie/«//er,  (a  trade  which  he  bad  exerci**ed  in  his 
monastery,)  patriarch  of  .\ntiocb.  His  tedious  story  is  discussed  in  tlit,' 
Annals  of  Pasi,  {A.  D.  477 — 4'.10.)and  a  dissertation  of  M.  de  Valois  at 
the  end  of  his  ICva^rilis. 

i  The  troubles  under  the  reis:ii  of  Anastasius  must  be  cathered  from 
the  Chronicles  of  Victor,  Mareellinus,  and  Thcophanes.  As  the  last  was 
not  published  in  the  time  of  Baroiiius,  bis  critic  Pagi  is  more  copious,  as 
well  as  more  correct. 

It  The  general  history,  from  the  council  of  Chalccdon  to  the  death 


guards,  were  deposited  in  the  forum  of  Constantine, 
the  principal  station  and  camp  of  tho  faithful. 
Day  and  night  they  were  incessantly  busied  either 
in  singing  hymns  to  the  honour  of  their  God,  or  in 
pillaging  and  murdering  the  servantsoftlieir  prince. 
The  head  of  his  favourite  monk,  the  friend,  as  they 
styled  him,  of  the  enemy  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  was 
borne  aloft  on  a  spear ;  and  the  fire-bcands,  which 
had  been  darted  against  heretical  structures,  dif- 
fused the  undistinguishing  (lames  over  the  most 
orthodox  buildings.  The  statues  of  the  emperor 
were  broken,  and  his  person  was  concealed  in  a 
suburb,  till,  at  the  end  of  three  days,  he  dared  to 
implore  the  mercy  of  his  subjects.  Without  his 
diadem,  and  in  the  posture  of  a  suppliant,  Anasta- 
sius appeartul  on  the  throne  of  the  circus.  The 
ealholies,  before  his  face,  rehearsed  their  genuine 
Trisagion  ;  they  exulted  in  the  offer  which  he  pro- 
claimed by  the  voice  of  a  herald,  of  abdicating  the 
purple  ;  they  listened  to  the  admonition,  that,  since 
«//  could  not  reign,  they  should  previously  agree  in 
the  choice  of  a  sovereign  ;  and  they  accepted  the 
blood  of  two  unpopular  ministers,  whom  their 
master,  without  hesitation,  condemned  to  the  lions. 
These  furious  but  transient  seditions  were  encou- 
raged by  the  success  of  Vitalian,  who,  with  an  array 
of  Huns  and  Bulgarians,  for  the  most  part  idolaters, 
declared  himself  the  champion  of  the  catholic  faith. 
In  tliis  pious  rebellion  he  depopulated  Thrace,  be- 
sieged Constantinople,  exterminated  sixty-five  thou- 
sand of  his  fellow-christians,  till  lie  obtained  the 
recall  of  the  bishops,  the  satisfaction  of  the  pope, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon, 
an  orthodox  treaty,  reluctantly  signed  by  the  dying 
Anastasius,  and  more  faithfully  performed  by  the 

uncle  of  Justinian.     And  such  was  the    „.   .    ... 

...  First  religious 

event  of  the  first  of  the  religious  wars,  war, 

which  have  been  waged  in  the  name, 
and  by  the  disciples,  of  the  God  of  peace.'' 

.Justinian  has  been  already  seen  in  Theological  cha- 
the  various  lights  of  a  prince,  a  con-  racier  and  go. 
,        ,       ,       .       ,    ^ernmeiit  of  Ji 

qucror,  and  a  lawgiver :  the  theologian'  tini^n, 
still  remains,  and  it  affords  an  un- 
favourable prejudice,  that  his  theology  should  form 
a  very  prominent  feature  of  his  portrait.  The  sove- 
reign sympathized  with  his  subjects  in  their  super- 
stitious reverence  for  living  and  departed  saints: 
his  Code,  and  more  especially  his  Novels,  confirm 
and  enlarge  the  privileges  of  the  clergy  ;  and  in 
every  dispute  between  a  monk  and  a  layman,  the 
partial  judge  was  inclined  to  pronounce  that  truth, 

of  .■\na>tasius,  may  be  found  in  the  Breviary  of  Liberatus,  (r.  M — 19.) 
the  second  and  third  books  of  livagrius,  the  Abstract  of  the  two  books 
of  Theodore  the  Reader,  the  Acts  of  the  Synods,  and  theepistles  of  the 
Popes.  (Coiicil.  torn,  v.)  The  .series  is  continued  with  some  disorder  in 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  tomes  of  the  Memoires  Ecclesia8ti(|iies  of 
Tillcmont.  And  here  I  must  take  leave  for  ever  of  that  incomparable 
giiiile — who.se  bigotry  is  overbalanced  by  the  merits  of  ermlitifni.  dili- 
gence, veracity,  and  scrupulous  minuteness.  He  was  prevented  by 
di-atb  from  completing,  as  he  designed,  the  sixth  century  of  the  church 
and  empire. 

1  The  strain  of  the  Anecdotes  of  Procopius.  (c.  11.  I.i.  18.  27,  28.) 
with  the  learned  remarks  of  Alemannus,  is  confirmed,  rather  than  con- 
tradicted, by  the  Acts  of  the  Councils,  the  fourth  book  of  Evagrius, 
and  the  eiimplaints  of  the  African  Facundils,  in  his  twelfth  book— dc 
tnhnscapitulis,  "  cum  videri  doctilsappetit,  iinportuiie  .  .  .  spontancis 
ipiKst  ionibus  ecctcsium  tiirbat,"  Sec  Procop.  dc  Bell.  Gotli.  1.  iii.  c.  35. 
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and  Innocence,  and  justice,   were  always  on  the 
side  of  the   church.     In   his    public    and    private 
devotions,  the  emperor  was  assiduous  and  exem- 
plary ;  his  prayers,  vigils,  and  fasts,  displayed  the 
austere  penance  of  a  monk  ;  his  fancy  was  amused 
by  the  hope,  or  belief,  of  personal  inspiration ;  he 
had  secured  the  patronage  of  the  Virgin  and  St. 
Michael  the  archangel  ;  and  his  recovery  from  a 
dangerous  disease  was  ascribed  to  the  miraculous 
succonr  of  the  holy  martyrs  Cosnias  and  Damian. 
The  capital  and  the  provinces  of  the  east  were  de- 
corated with  the  monuments  of  his  religion  ;""  and 
though  the  far  greater  part  of  these  costly  structures 
may  be   attributed  to  his  taste  or  ostentation,  the 
zeal  of  the  royal  architect  was  probably  quickened 
by  a  genuine  sense  of  love  and  gratitude  towards 
his  invisible  benefactors.     Among  tlie  titles  of  im- 
perial greatness,  the  name  of  Pious  was  most  pleas- 
ing to  his  ear  ;  to  promote  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
interest  of  the  church,  was  the  serious  business  of 
his  life  ;  and  the  duty  of  father  of  his  country  was 
often  sacrificed   to  that  of  defender  of  the   faith. 
The  controversies  of  the  times  w  ere  congenial  to  his 
temper   and    understanding  ;   and   the   theological 
professors  must  inwardly  deride  the  diligence  of  a 
stranger,  who  cultivated  their  art  and  neglected  his 
own.     "What  can  ye  fear,"  said  a  bold  conspirator 
to  his  associates,  "  from  your  bigoted  tyrant  ?  Sleep- 
less and  unarmed  he  sits  whole  nights  in  his  closet, 
debating  with   reverend  grey-beards,  and  turning 
over  the  pages   of  ecclesiastical  volumes.""      The 
fruits  of  these  lucubrations  were  displayed  in  many 
a  conference,  where  Justinian  might  shine  as  the 
loudest  and  most  subtle  of  the  disputants,  in  many 
a  sermon,   which,  under  the  name  of  edicts  and 
epistles,  proclaimed  to  the  empire  the  theology  of 
their  master.     While  the  barbarians  invaded  the 
provinces,    while   the    victorious    legions   marched 
under  the  banners  of  Belisarius  and  Narses,  the 
successor  of  Trajan,  unknown   to  the  camp,   was 
content  to  vanquish  at  the  head  of  a  synod.     Had 
he  invited   to    these    synods   a   disinterested   and 
rational  spectator,  Justinian  might  have  learned, 
"  that  religious  controversy  is  the  ofl'spring  of  arro- 
gance and  folly  ;  that  true  piety  is  most  laudably 
expressed  by  silence  and  submission  ;    that  man, 
ignorant  of  his  own  nature,  should  not  presume  to 
scrutinize  the  nature  of  his  God  ;    and  that  it  is 
sufficient  for  us  to  know,  that  power  and  benevo- 
lence are  the  perfect  attributes  of  the  Deity. "° 

Toleration  was  not  the  virtue  of  the 
times,  and  indulgence  to  rebels  has 
seldom  been  the  virtue  of  princes.  But  when  the 
prince  descends  to  the  narrow  and  peevish  character 

m  Procop.  de  Editiciis,  I.  i.  c.  6,  7,  &c.  passim. 

"  Of  ie  KaOnrai  aipv\aicroi  ef  act  ciri  Xe<Tx»1f  rivot  aiapt  vvKruv  oftn 
TOic  Twv;cp€t.)i'7cp«<T(i'  aaxcrov  cniaiivK\uv  Ta  Xpizmviav  Xa-^tn  airn!tr,v 
ejtoiv.  Procop.  de  Bell.  Goth.  I.  iii.  c.  32.  In  the  life  of  St.  Eiily. 
chius  (apiiil  AIrm,in.  ad  Procop,  Arcan.  c.  18.)  llie  s,-in)e  cliaractcr  is 
given  wilh  a  de.<ii;.'ti  to  praise  .fustinian. 

o  For  these  wise  and  moderate  sentiments,  Procopius  (de  Bell. 
Gotli.  I.  i.  c.  n.)  is  scourged  in  tlie  preface  of  Alemaniuis,  who  ranks 
nim  among  the  political  christians — sed  lonpi*  vcrius  haeresum  omnium 
sentinas,  prorsn^^que  Atheos— ahominahle  atheists,  who  preached  the 
imitation  of  God's  mercy  to  man,  (ad  Hist.  Arcan.  c.  13  ) 


His  persecution 


of  a  disputant,  he  is  easily  provoked  to  supply  the 
defect  of  argument  by  the  plenitude  of  power,  and 
to  chastise  without  mercy  the  perverse  blindness  of 
those  who  wilfully  shut  their  eyes  against  the  light 
of  demonstration.  The  reign  of  Justinian  was  a 
uniform  yet  various  scene  of  persecution  ;  and  he 
appears  to  have  surpassed  his  indolent  predecessors, 
both  in  the  contrivance  of  his  laws  and  the  rigour 
of  their  execution.  Tlie  insufficient 
term  of  three  months  was  assigned  for 
the  conversion  or  exile  of  all  heretics  ;i'  and  if  he 
still  connived  at  their  precarious  stay,  they  were 
deprived,  under  his  iron  yoke,  not  only  of  the 
benefits  of  society,  but  of  the  common  birth-right  of 
men  and  christians.  At  the  end  of  four  hundred 
years,  the  Montanists  of  Phrygian  still  breathed  the 
wild  enthusiasm  of  perfection  and  prophecy,  which 
they  had  imbibed  from  their  male  and  female 
apostles,  the  special  organs  of  the  Paraclete.  On 
the  approach  of  the  catholic  priests  and  soldiers, 
they  grasped  with  alacrity  the  crown  of  martyrdom  ; 
the  conventicle  and  the  congregation  perished  in 
the  (lames,  but  these  primitive  fanatics  weie  not 
extinguished  three  hundred  years  after  tlie  death  of 
tiieir  tyrant.  Under  the  protection  of  the  Gothic 
confederates,  the  church  of  the  Arians  of  Constan- 
tinople had  braved  the  severity  of  the  laws:  their 
clergy  equalled  the  wealth  and  magnificence  of  the 
senate;  and  the  gold  and  silver  wliich  was  seized 
by  the  rapacious  hand  of  Justinian  might  perliaps 
be  claimed  as  the  spoils  of  the  provinces  and  the 
trophies  of  the  barbarians.  A  secret  remnant  of 
pagans,  who  still  lurked  in  the  most 
refined  and  the  most  rustic  conditions 
of  mankind,  excited  the  indignation  of  the  chris- 
tians, who  were  perhaps  unwilling  that  any  stran- 
gers should  be  the  witnesses  of  their  intestine 
quarrels.  A  bishop  was  named  as  the  inquisitor  of 
the  faith,  and  his  diligence  soon  discovered  in  the 
court  and  city,  the  magistrates,  lawyers,  physicians, 
and  sophists,  who  still  cherished  tlie  superstition  of 
the  Greeks.  They  were  sternly  informed  that  they 
must  choose  without  delay  between  the  displeasure 
of  Jupiter  or  Justinian,  and  that  their  aversion  to 
the  gospel  could  no  longer  be  disguised  under  the 
scandalous  mask  of  indili'erenee  or  impiety.  The 
patrician  Photius  perhaps  alone  was  resolved  to 
live  and  to  die  like  his  ancestors  :  he  enfranchised 
himself  with  the  stroke  of  a  dagger,  and  left  his 
tyrant  the  poor  consolation  of  exposing  with  igno- 
miny the  lifeless  corpse  of  the  fugitive.  His  weaker 
brethren  submitted  to  their  earthly  monarch,  under- 
went the  ceremony  of  baptism,  and  laboured,  by 
their  extraordinary  zeal,  to  erase  the  suspicion,  or 

i>  This  alternative,  a  precious  circumstance,  is  preserved  by  .Tolm 
Malala.  (torn.  ii.  p.  63.  edit.  Vrnet.  1733.)  who  deserves  more  ciVdit  as 
he  draws  towards  his  end.  After  nuniherin;;  the  heretics  Nrstorians, 
Eutychians,  &c.  no  cxpecteut,  says  Justinian,  nt  difrni  veniii  judicen. 
tur:  jnbemus,  cnim  ut  ,  .  .  convicti  et  apcrti  iia'retici  justa>  et  iilonelt 
animadversioni  suhjiciautiir.  Rironius  copies  and  applauds  this  edict 
of  the  Code,  (A.  U.  537.  No.  39.  4(1.) 

«1  Sec  the  character  and  principlesof  the  Montanists,  iu  Mosheim,  de 
Rebus  Christ,  ante  ConstantiDuin, )).  410—434. 
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of  Jews ; 


of  Samaritans. 


to  expiate  the  Kiiilt,  of  idolatry.  The  native  coun- 
try of  Homer,  anil  tlie  theatre  of  the  Trojan  war, 
still  retained  the  last  sparks  of  his  mytholopy  :  by 
the  care  of  the  same  bishop,  seventy  thousand 
paf;ans  were  detected  and  converted  in  Asia, 
Plirysia,  Lydia,  and  Caria;  ninety-six  churches 
were  built  for  the  new  proselytes  ;  and  linen  vest- 
ments, IJiblcs,  and  liturgies,  and  vases  of  gold  and 
silver,  were  supplied  by  the  pious  niunilicenee  of 
Justinian.'  The  Jews,  who  had  been 
gradually  stripped  of  their  immunities, 
were  oppressed  by  a  vexatious  law,  which  compelled 
them  to  observe  the  festival  of  Kaster  the  same  day 
on  which  it  was  celebrated  by  the  christians."  And 
they  might  (■omplain  wiili  the  more  reason,  since 
the  catholics  themselves  did  not  agree  with  the 
astronomical  calculations  of  their  sovereign  :  the 
people  of  Constantinople  delayed  the  beginning  of 
their  Lent  a  whole  week  after  it  had  been  ordained 
by  authority  ;  and  they  had  the  pleasure  of  fasting 
seven  days,  while  meat  was  exposed  for  sale  by  the 
command  of  the  emperor.  The  Sama- 
ritans of  Palestine'  were  a  motley  race, 
an  ambiguous  sect,  rejected  as  Jews  by  the  pagans, 
by  the  Jews  as  schismatics,  and  by  the  christians  as 
idolaters.  The  abomination  of  the  cross  had  already 
been  planted  on  their  holy  mount  of  Garizim,"  but 
the  persecution  of  Justinian  offered  only  the  alter- 
native of  baptism  or  rebellion.  They  chose  the 
latter:  under  the  standard  of  a  desperate  leader, 
they  rose  in  arms,  and  retaliated  their  wrongs  on  the 
lives,  the  property,  and  the  temples,  of  a  defence- 
less people.  The  Samaritans  were  finally  subdued 
by  the  regular  forces  of  the  east :  twenty  thousand 
were  slain,  twenty  thousand  were  sold  by  the  Arabs 
to  the  infidels  of  Persia  and  India,  and  the  remains 
of  that  unhappy  nation  atoned  for  the  crime  of 
treason  by  the  sin  of  hypocrisy.  It  has  been  com- 
puted that  one  hundred  thousand  Roman  subjects 
were  extirpated  in  the  Samaritan  war,^  which  con- 
verted the  once  fruitful  province  into  a  desolate 
and  smoking  wilderness.  But  in  the  creed  of 
Justinian,  the  guilt  of  murder  could  not  be  applied 
to  the  slaughter  of  unbelievers  ;   and  he  piously 

r  Theophan.  Chron.  p.  15.3.  John,  the  moitophysite  bishop  of 
Asia,  is  a  more  auUieiitic  witness  of  this  transaction,  in  which  he 
^vas  himself  employed  by  the  emperor.  (As-seman.  Bib.  Orient,  ton), 
ii.  p.  H.5  ) 

»  Compare  Procopins  (Hist.  Arcan.  c.  2S.  and  Aleman's  Note.*.)  with 
Theophanes.  (Chron.  ii.  190.)  The  council  of  Nice  has  intrusted  the 
patriarch,  or  rather  the  astronomers,  of  Alexandria,  with  the  annual 
proclanuitiou  of  Daster;  and  we  still  read,  or  rather  we  do  not  read, 
many  of  the  Paschal  epistles  of  St.  Cyril.  Sirice  the  reign  of  rnono- 
phytism  in  Egypt,  the  catholics  were  perplexed  by  such  a  foolish  pre- 
judice as  that  which  so  lonj  opposed,  among  the  protcstaiils,  the  re- 
ception of  the  Gregorian  style. 

t  For  the  religion  and  liistory  of  the  Samaritans,  consult  Basnage, 
Histoire  des  Juifs,  a  learned  and  impartial  work. 

u  Sichera,  Neapolis,  Naplous,  the  ancient  and  modern  seat  of  the 
Samaritans,  is  situate  in  a  valley  between  the  barren  Kbal,  the  moun- 
tain of  cursing  to  the  north,  and  the  fruitful  Carhiin^  or  mouuLiin 
of  cursini;  to  tlie  south,  ten  or  eleven  hours'  travel  from  Jerusalem.  See 
Mauiulrel,  Journey  from  Aleppo,  Stc.  p.  .W— (>3. 

X  Procop.  Aoecdot.  c.  II.  Theophan.  Chron.  p.  122.  John  Malala, 
Chron.  torn.  ii.  p.  62  I  remember  an  observation,  half  philosophifal. 
half  superstitious,  that  the  province  which  had  been  ruined  by  the 
bigotry  of  Justinian,  was  the  same  through  which  the  Mahometans 
penetrated  into  the  empire. 

y  The  expression  of  Procopins  is  remarkable  :  ov  fap  ot  edoKet  tpoyur 
avOfiiaiTut'  ttvatf  tjv  It  ^in  T»jc  auTuv  dofnc  ot  TtXci/TUVTEC  Tt^xO'Cv  OlTfC. 
Anerdot.  c.  l.'t. 

«  See  the  Chronicle  of  Victor,  p.  328.  and  the  original  evidence  of  the 
laws  of  Juitiiiiau.    During  the  first  years  of  his  reign,  Baronins  him- 


Mis  orthodoxy. 


laboured  to  establish  with  lire  and  sword  the  unity 
of  the  chri.stian  failh.' 

With  these  sentiments,  it  was  in- 
cumbent on  him,  at  lea.st,  to  be  always 
in  the  right.  In  the  first  years  of  his  administration, 
he  signalized  his  zeal  as  the  disciple  and  patron  of 
orthodoxy:  the  reconciliation  of  the  (Jreeks  and 
Latins  established  the  tonic  of  St.  Leo  as  the  creed 
of  the  emperor  and  the  empire  ;  the  Ncstorians  and 
Eutychians  were  exposed,  on  either  side,  to  the 
double  edge  of  persecution ;  and  the  four  synods,  of 
Nice,  Constantinople,  Ephesus,  and  Chaleedoii,  were 
ratified  by  the  code  of  a  catholic  lawgiver."  But 
while  Justinian  strove  to  maintain  the  uniformity  of 
faith  and  worship,  his  wife  Theodora,  whose  vices 
were  not  incompatible  with  devotion,  had  listened 
to  the  monophysite  teachers ;  and  the  open  or 
clandestine  enemies  of  the  church  revived  and  mul- 
tiplied at  the  smile  of  their  gracious  patroness.  The 
capital,  the  palace,  the  nuptial  bed,  were  torn  by 
spiritual  dLscord  ;  yet  so  doubtful  was  the  sincerity 
of  the  royal  consorts,  that  their  seeming  disagree- 
ment was  imputed  by  many  to  a  secret  and  mis- 
chievous confederacy  against  the  religion  and 
happiness  of   their  people.'     The  fa-      .,,    „ 

»  »  I        r  T  lie  three 

moUS  dispute  of  the  TIIKEK  chapters,''         chapters, 
1  •    i     1  i-11    J  I  *i  ..  A.  D.  532— 098. 

which  has  nllea  more  volumes  than  it 
deserves  lines,  is  deeply  marked  with  this  subtle 
and  disingenuous  spirit.  It  was  now  three  hundred 
years  since  the  body  of  Origen'^  had  been  eaten  by 
the  worms:  his  soul,  of  which  he  held  the  pre- 
existence,  was  in  the  hands  of  its  Creator,  but  liis 
writings  were  eagerly  perused  by  the  monks  of 
Palestine.  In  these  writings,  the  piercing  eye  of 
Justinian  descried  more  than  ten  metaphysical 
errors  ;  and  the  primitive  doctor,  in  the  company  of 
Pythagoras  and  Plato,  was  devoted  by  the  clergy  to 
the  etcrniti/  of  hell-fire,  which  he  had  presumed  to 
deny.  Under  the  cover  of  this  precedent,  a  trea- 
cherous blow  was  aimed  at  the  council  of  Chalcedon. 
The  fathers  had  listened  without  impatience  to 
the  praise  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  ;''  and  their 
justice  or  indulgence  had  restored  both  Theodorct 
of  Cyrrlius,  and  Ibas  of  Edessa,  to  the  communion 

self  is  in  extreme  good  humour  with  tlie  emperor,  who  courted  the 
popes,  till  he  got  them  into  his  power. 

a  Procopins,  Anecdot.  c.  i.'i.  Evagrius,  I.  iv.  c.  10.  If  the  eccle- 
si.istical  never  read  the  sacred  historian,  their  common  suspicion  proves 
at  least  the  general  hatred. 

b  On  the  subject  of  the  three  chapters,  the  original  acts  of  the  fifth 
general  council  of  Constantinople  supply  much  useless,  though  au- 
tlienlie,  knowledge.  (Concil.  tniu.  vi.  p.  I — 41t) )  The  Greek  Evagrius 
is  less  copious  and  correct  (!.  iv.  c.  3S.)  than  the  three  zealous  Afru 
cans,  Facundus,  (in  his  twelve  hook.s,  de  tribus  capitulis,  which  are 
most  correctly  published  by  Simond,)  Liheratns,  (in  his  Breviarum,  c. 
22—24]  and  Victor  Turmuncnsis  in  his  Clironicle,  (in  tom.  i.  Autiq. 
I.ect.  Canisii,  p.  330-334.  (The  Liber  Pontilicalis,  or  Anaslasins.  (iji 
Vi^ilio,  Pelagio,  &c.)  is  original,  Italian  evidence.  The  modern 
re.iiler  will  derive  .some  infornialion  from  Dtipiii  (Bibliot.  Eccles. 
tom.  V.  p.  189—207.)  and  Basn.ige ;  (Hist,  de  rF.ghse,  torn.  r.  p. 
ol!*— .'j-II.)  yet  tlie  latter  is  too  (irmly  resolved  to  depreciate  the  au. 
tliority  and  character  of  the  popes. 

c  Origen  had  indeed  too  great  a  propensity  to  imitate  the  it\avn 
and  ^vuatjSeta  of  the  old  philosophers.  (Justinian,  ail  IMennam,  in 
Concil  tom.  vi.  p.  35ti  )  Mis  moderate  opinions  were  too  repugnant 
to  the  zeal  of  the  church,  and  he  was  found  guilty  of  the  heresy  of 
reason. 

«l  Basnage  (Pra?fat.  p.  11  —  14.  ad  tom.  i.  Antiq.  I,ect.  Canis.)  has 
fairly  weighed  the  guilt  and  innocence  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia.  If 
he  composed  10,000  volumes,  as  many  errors  would  be  a  charitable 
allowance.  In  all  the  subsecjuent  catalogues  of  heresiarehs,  he  alone, 
without  his  two  brelhren,  is  included  ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  AsseiiiiUi 
(B.bliot.  Orient,  lorn.  iv.  p.  203—207.)  to  justify  the  sentence. 
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of  the  church.  But  the  characters  of  these  oriental 
bishops  were  tainted  with  the  reproach  of  heresy  ; 
the  first  had  been  the  master,  the  two  others  were 
the  friends,  of  Nestorius :  their  most  suspicious 
passages  were  accused  under  the  title  of  the  three 
chapters ;  and  the  condemnation  of  their  memory 
must  involve  the  honour  of  a  sj'nod,  whose  name 
was  pronounced  with  sincere  or  affected  reverence 
by  the  catholic  world.  If  these  bishops,  whether 
innocent  or  guilty,  were  annihilated  in  the  sleep  of 
death,  they  would  not  probably  be  awakened  by  the 
clamour,  which  after  a  hundred  years  was  raised 
over  their  grave.  If  they  were  already  in  the  fangs 
of  the  da'mon,  their  torments  could  neither  be  ag- 
gravated nor  assuaged  by  human  industrj'.  If  in 
the  company  of  saints  and  angels  they  enjoyed  the 
rewards  of  piety,  thej-  must  have  smiled  at  the  idle 
fary  of  the  theological  insects  who  still  crawled  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  foremost  of  these 
insects,  the  emperor  of  the  Romans,  darted  his  sting, 
and  distilled  his  venom,  perhaps  without  discerning 
the  true  motives  of  Theodora  and  her  ecclesiastical 
faction.  The  victims  were  no  longer  subject  to  his 
power,  and  the  vehement  style  of  his  edicts  could 
only  proclaim  their  damnation,  and  invite  the  clergy 
of  the  east  to  join  in  a  full  chorns  of  curses  and 
vih  General  anathemas.  The  east,  with  some  hesi- 
council.  lid  of     tation,  consented   to  the  voice  of  her 

Constantinople, 

A.  D.  553.  sovereign :  the  fifth  general  council,  of 
ay  —  une..  ^jj^^g  patriarchs  and  one  hundred  and 
sixty-five  bishops,  was  held  at  Constantinople  ;  and 
the  authors,  as  well  as  the  defenders,  of  the  three 
chapters,  were  separated  from  the  communion  of 
the  saints,  and  solemnly  delivered  to  the  prince  of 
darkness.  But  the  Latin  churches  were  more  jea- 
lous of  the  honour  of  Leo  and  the  synod  of  Chalce- 
don  :  and  if  they  had  fought  as  they  usually  did 
under  the  standard  of  Rome,  they  might  have  pre- 
vailed in  the  cause  of  reason  and  humanity.  But 
their  chief  was  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy ; 
the  throne  of  St.  Peter,  which  had  been  disgraced 
by  the  simony,  was  betrayed  by  the  cowardice,  of 
Vigilius,  who  yielded,  after  a  long  and  inconsistent 
struggle,  to  the  despotism  of  Justinian  and  the 
sophistry  of  the  Greeks.  His  apostasy  provoked 
the  indignation  of  the  Latins,  and  no  more  than  two 
bishops  could  be  found  who  would  impose  their 
bands  on  his  deacon  and  successor  Pelagius.  Yet 
the  perseverance  of  the  popes  insensibly  transferred 
to  their  adversaries  the  appellation  of  schismatics  ; 
the  Illyrian,  African,  and  Italian  churches  were 
oppressed  by  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers,  not 
without  some  effort  of  military  force;'  the  distant 
barbarians  transcribed  the  creed  of  the  Vatican,  and 

e  Sec  the  complaints  of  Libcratus  and  Victor,  aud  tlie  exhortations 
of  pope  Pelagius  to  the  conqueror  and  exarch  of  Italy.  Schisnia 
per  poteslates  pubhcis  opprimatur,  &c.  (Concil.  torn.  vi.  p,  467,  &c  ) 
.*n  army  was  detained  to  suppress  the  s<'ditionof  an  Illyrian  city'  See 
Procopius:  (de  Bell.  Goth.  I.  i..  c.  -.'o.)  i,«  ,rep  ;«Ka  a.>i,»,v  a,.TO,t 
o(  \(nuTiavot  iitatia-xpvT,:ii.  He  sectus  to  promise  an  ecclesiastical 
nislory.     It  would  have  been  curious  and  impartial. 

f  The  bishops  of  the  patriarchate  of  Aquileia  were  reconciled  by 

pope  Honnr.us,  A.  D.  638;  (Muratori,  Annali  diulia,  torn,  v   p  37B  ) 

but  they  ajain  relapsed,  and  the  schism  was  not  linally  c\tinsuished 

till  698.     Fourteen  years  before,  the  church  of  Spain  had  overlooked 
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tinian. 

A.  D.  sei. 


in  the  period  of  a  centurj',  the  schism  of  the  three 
chapters  expired  in  an  obscure  angle  of  the  Vene- 
tian province.^  But  the  religious  di.scontent  of  the 
Italians  had  already  promoted  the  conquests  of  the 
Lombards,  and  the  Romans  themselves  were  accus- 
tomed to  suspect  the  faith,  and  to  detest  the  govern- 
ment, of  their  Byzantine  tyrant. 

Justinian  was  neither  steady  nor  Heresy  of  Jus- 
consistent  in  the  nice  process  of  fixing 
his  volatile  opinions  and  those  of  his 
subjects.  In  his  youth  he  was  offended  by  the 
slightest  deviation  from  the  orthodox  Hne ;  in  his 
old  age,  he  transgressed  the  measure  of  temperate 
heresy,  and  the  Jacobites,  not  less  than  the  catho- 
lics, were  scandalized  by  his  declaration,  that  the 
body  of  Christ  was  incorruptible,  and  that  his  man- 
hood was  never  subject  to  any  wants  and  infirmities, 
the  inheritance  of  our  mortal  flesh.  This  phantastic 
opinion  was  announced  in  the  last  edicts  of  Justi- 
nian ;  and  at  the  moment  of  his  seasonable  depar- 
ture, the  clergy  had  refused  to  transcribe,  the  prince 
was  prepared  to  persecute,  and  the  people  were  re- 
solved to  suffer  or  resist.  A  bishop  of  Treves,  secure 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  power,  addressed  the  mo- 
narch of  the  east  in  the  language  of  authority  and 
affection.  "  Most  gracious  Justinian,  remember 
your  baptism  and  your  creed.  Let  not  your  grey 
hairs  be  defiled  with  heresy.  Recall  your  fathers 
from  exile,  and  your  followers  from  perdition.  You 
cannot  be  ignorant,  that  Italy  and  Gaul,  Spain  and 
Africa,  already  deplore  your  fall,  and  anathematize 
your  name.  Unless,  without  delay,  you  destroy 
what  you  have  taught ;  unless  you  exclaim  with  a 
loud  voice,  I  have  erred,  I  have  sinned,  anathema 
to  Nestorius,  anathema  to  Eutyches,  you  will  deliver 
your  soul  to  the  same  flames  in  which  thci/  will 
eternally  burn."  He  died  and  made  no  sign.e  His 
death  restored  in  some  degree  the  peace  of  the 
church,  and  the  reigns  of  his  four  successors,  Jus- 
tin, Tiberius,  Maurice,  and  Phocas,  are  distinguished 
by  a  rare,  though  fortunate,  vacancy  in  the  eccle- 
siastical history  of  the  east."" 

The  faculties  of  sense  and  reason   .j.|,p  jio„„,i,5 
are  least  capable  of  acting  on  them-   lite  controversy, 

,       ^      .  .       '         ...  A.  D.  659, 

selves  ;  the  eye  is  most  inaccessible  to 
the  sight,  the  soul  to  the  thought ;  yet  we  think,  and 
even  feel,  that  one  will,  a  sole  principle  of  action, 
is  essential  to  a  rational  and  conscious  being. 
When  Heraclius  returned  from  the  Persian  war, 
the  orthodox  hero  consulted  his  bishops,  whether 
the  Christ  whom  he  adored,  of  one  person,  but  of 
two  natures,  was  actuated  bj'  a  single  or  a  double 
will.  They  replied  in  the  singular,  and  the  emperor 
was  encouraged  to  hope  that  the  Jacobites  of  Egypt 

the  fifth  general  council  with  contemptuous  silence,  (xiii,  CoDCil. 
Toletan.  in  Concil.  torn.  vii.  p.  4S7— 4D4.) 

R  Nicetius,  bishop  of  Treves;  (Concil.  torn.  vi.  p.  511 — 513.)  he 
himself,  like  most  of  the  Gallican  prelates.  (Gregor.  Epist  I.  vii.  ep.  5. 
in  Concil.  torn.  vi.  p.  1007.)  was  separated  tVom  the  communion  ol^tlie 
four  patriarchs  by  his  refusal  to  condemn  the  three  ctiapters.  BarY>nius 
almost  pronounces  the  damnation  of  Justinian.  (A.  D.  o*v5.  No.  6.) 

h  Alter  relating  the  last  heresy  of  Justinian,  (I.  iv.  c.  39— 41.)  and  the 
edict  of  his  successor,  (I.  v.  c.  3  )  the  remainder  of  the  history  of  Eva. 
grius  IS  lilted  with  civil,  instead  of  ecclesiastical,  events. 
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and  Syria  miglit  be  reconciled  l>>  tlie  prolVssioii  ol 
a  doctrine,  most  eertainly  harmless,  and  most  pro- 
bably true,  since  it  was  taught  even  by  the  Ncstori- 
ans  themselves.'  The  experiment  was  tried  without 
ell'cet,  and  the  timid  or  vehement  catholics  con- 
demned even  the  semblance  of  a  retreat  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  subtle  and  audacious  enemy.  The  or- 
thodox (the  i)rcvailin'{)  (jaiiy  devised  new  modes  of 
speech,  and  argument,  and  interpretation  :  to  either 
nature  of  Christ,  they  speciously  applied  a  proper 
and  distinct  energy  ;  but  the  dillcrcncc  was  no 
longer  visible  when  they  allowed  that  the  human 
and  the  divine  will  were  invariably  the  same.''  Tlie 
disease  was  attended  with  the  customary  symptoms ; 
but  the  (ireek  clergy,  as  if  satiated  with  the  endless 
controversy  of  the  incarnation,  instilled  a  healing 
counsel  into  the  ear  of  the  prince  and  people.  They 
declared  themselves  MoNOTHiaiTi'.s,(asscrters  of  the 
unity  of  will,)  but  they  treated  the  words  as  new, 
the  questions  as  superlluous  ;  and  reconnnendcd  a 
religious  silence  as  the  most  agreeable  to  the  pru- 
dence and  charity  of  the  gospel.    This 

Tlie  cctliesis  of    ,  i*      •  I  •       I       • 

Hcraciius,       law  of  silencc  was  successively  nn- 

thc?ypt*tf      posed  by  the  ectliesis  or  exposition  of 

Consians,        Hcraclius,  the  tiipe  or  model  of  his 
A.  D.  W8.  •  '    ,        ,   ,     . 

grandson  Constans  ;'  and  the  imperial 

edicts  were  subscribed  with  alacrity  or  reluctance 
by  the  four  patriarchs  of  Kome,  Constantinople, 
Alexandria,  and  Antioch."  But  the  bishop  and 
monks  of  .Jerusalem  sounded  the  alarm  ;  in  the 
language,  or  even  in  the  silence,  of  the  Greeks,  the 
Latin  eluirches  detected  a  latent  heresy  :  and  the 
obedience  of  pope  Honorius  to  the  commands  of. 
his  sovereign  was  retracted  and  censured  by  the 
bolder  ignorance  of  his  successors.  They  con- 
demned the  execrable  and  abominable  heresy  of  the 
Monothelites,  who  revived  the  errors  of  Manes, 
Apollinaris,  Eutyches,  &e. ;  they  signed  the  sen- 
tence of  excommunication  on  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter ; 
the  ink  was  mingled  with  the  sacramental  wine,  the 
blood  of  Christ;  and  no  ceremony  was  omitted 
that  could  fill  tlie  superstitious  mind  with  horror  and 
art'right.  As  the  representative  of  the  western 
church,  pope  Martin  and  his  Laleran  .synod  anathe- 
matized the  perfidious  and  guilty  silence  of  the 
Greeks  :  one  hundred  and  five  bishops  of  Italy,  for 
the  most  part  the  subjects  of  Constans,  presumed  to 
reprobate  his  wicked  tijpe  and  the  impious  cct/icsis 
of  his  grandfather,  and  to  confound  the  authors  and 


i  Tliis  extmortliiiary,  and  perhaps  inconsifitciit,  dortniii!  of  tlie  Ncs. 
toriaiiv,  liad  been  observed  by  I.a  Crnze,  (Christiaiiisme  desltides,  torn, 
i.  p.  19,  20.)  and  is  more  fully  exposed  by  Abul|ihar.i;jiiis  {Bibliotb. 
Orient,  loin.  ii.  p.  292.  Hist.  Dynast,  p.  91.  vers.  Latin.  I*ocofk,)  and 
Asseman  himself,  (torn.  iv.  p.  218.)  They  seem  ignorant  that  they 
might  alle;;e  the  positive  authority  of  the  ecthesi.s.  'o  inttfjot  Stsopio^ 

Kairrf.p  iiaipiav  Tiic  tittav  tov  Kvptov  e\favO(iu1TtT7tv,  Kat  &vij  naafiiiv  i.iiiuc, 

(the  common  reproach  of  the  Monophysites,)3i'o0cAfiM"ra  tovjuv  curtif 
ouK  (TO.V^niTC,  roviiavTiov  ot  TaiiTO  fiov\tav  -riiiv  ....  ovo  wpoirunuv 
cdofaire.    (Concil.  torn.  vii.  p.  205.) 

k  Sec  the  orthodox  faith  in  Pet.iviiis;  (Dogmat-i  Theolo;?.  tnm.  v. 
1.  ix.  c.  6—10.  p.  433 — 147.)  all  the  depths  of  this  controversy  are 
sounded  in  the  Greek  dialogue  between  Maximus  and  Pyrihus,  (jd 
calcem  torn.  viii.  Antial.  Baron,  p.  755— 794.)  which  relates  a  real  con- 
ference, and  produced  as  short. lived  a  conversion. 

1  Impiissimam  ecthesim  ....  seelerosum  typum,  (Concil.  torn.  vii. 
p.  .'IftC.)  diabolicse  operationis  geiiimina  (sors,  yermina,  or  else  the 
Oreek  ^cinM^Tu,  in  the  original.  Concil.  p.  .'lfi.3,  364.)  arc  the  expr«-s. 
sioDS  of  the  eighteenth  anathema.  The  epistle  of  pope  Martin  to  Ainaii. 


Vlth  gener.ll 
council.  Iliid  of 
Conslaiitiiiople, 
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their  adherents  with  the  twenty-one  notorious  here 
ties,  the  apostates  from  the  ebiircli.  and  the  organs 
of  the  devil.  Such  an  insult  under  the  lamest 
reign  could  not  pass  with  impunity.  Pope  Martin 
ended  his  days  on  the  inhospitable  shore  of  the 
Tauric  Chersonesus,  and  his  oracle,  the  abbot  Max- 
imus, was  inhumanly  chastised  by  the  amputation 
of  his  tongue  and  his  right  hand.'"  But  the  same 
invincible  spirit  survived  in  their  sticeessors,  and  the 
triumph  of  the  Latins  avenged  their  recent  defeat, 
and  obliterated  the  disgrace  of  the  three  chapters. 
The  .synods  of  Rome  were  conlirmed 
by  the  .sixth  general  council  of  Con- 
stantinople, in  the  palace  and  pre- 
sence of  a  new  Constantine,  a  descend- 
ant of  Hcraciius.  The  royal  convert 
converted  the  Byzantine  pontifl'  and  a  majority  of 
the  bishops  ;"  the  dissenters,  with  their  chief,  Ma- 
carius  of  Antioch,  were  condemned  to  the  spiritual 
and  temporal  pains  of  heresy  ;  the  east  conde- 
scended to  accept  the  lessons  of  the  west ;  and  the 
creed  was  finally  settled,  which  teaches  the  catho- 
lics of  every  age,  that  two  wills  or  energies  are 
harmonized  in  the  person  of  Christ.  The  majesty  of 
the  pope  and  the  Roman  synod  was  represented  by 
two  priests,  one  deacon,  and  three  bishops :  but 
these  ob.scure  Latins  bad  neither  arms  to  compel, 
nor  treasures  to  bribe,  nor  language  to  persuade  ; 
and  I  am  ignorant  by  what  arts  tliey  could  deter- 
mine the  lofty  emperor  of  the  Greeks  to  abjure  the 
catechism  of  his  infancy,  and  to  persecute  the  re- 
ligion of  his  fathers.  Perhaps  the  monks  and  people 
of  Constantinople"  were  favourable  to  the  Lateran 
creed,  which  is  indeed  the  least  favourable  of  the 
two:  and  the  suspicion  is  countenanced  by  ihc  un- 
natural moderation  of  the  Greek  clergy,  who  appear 
in  this  quarrel  to  be  conscious  of  their  weakness. 
While  the  synod  debated,  a  fanatic  proposed  a  more 
summary  decision,  by  raising  a  dead  man  to  life: 
the  prelates  assisted  at  the  trial,  but  the  acknow- 
ledged failure  may  serve  to  indicate,  that  the  pas- 
sions and  prejudices  of  the  multitude  were  not 
enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  Monothelites.  In  the  next 
generation,  when  the  son  of  Constantine  was  de- 
posed and  slain  by  the  disciples  of  Maearius,  they 
tasted  the  feast  of  revenge  and  dominion  :  the  image 
or  monument  of  the  sixth  council  was  defaced,  and 
the  original  ads  were  committed  to  the  llames.  But 
in  the  second  year,  their  patron  was  east  headlong 


diis,  a  Gallii'an  bishop,  stigmatizes  Ihe  MoDotheliles  and  their  heresy 
with  ei|ual  virulence,  (p.  392.) 

in  The  sufferings  of  Martin  and  Maximus  are  described  with  pathe- 
tic simplicity  in  the  original  letters  and  acts.  (Concil.  lom.  vii.  p.  63 
—78.  Baron.  Aiiiial.  Eccles.  A.  I).  G56,  No.  2.  et  annos  subsequent.) 
\'et  the  chastisement  of  their  disobedience,  c^opia  and  cw^tiTor  (tikht- 
fioi,  bail  been  previously  announced  io  the  type  of  Constans.  (Concil. 
torn.  vii.  p.  240) 

n  Eutychius  (Annal.  torn.  ii.  p.  368.)  most  erroneously  supposes  that 
the  124  bishops  of  the  Roman  synod  transported  themselves  to  Con- 
stantinople; and  by  adding  them  to  the  168  Greeks,  thus  composes 
the  fourth  council  of  292  fathers. 

o  The  Monothelite  Constans  was  hated  by  all  Am  -rot  toi-to  (says 
Theophanes,  Chron.  p.  292.)  e/iorioCti  cdtoipa  nnpa  ttcu'tuh'.  When 
the  Monothelite  monk  failed  in  his  miracle,  the  people  shouted  o  \aot 
ave^ortac.  (Concil.  tom.  vii.  ]i.  1032.)  -But  this  wasa  natural  and  trans, 
lent  emotion  ;  and  I  much  fear  that  the  latter  is  an  anticipation  of  or- 
thodoxy in  the  good  people  of  Constantinople. 
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from  the  throne,  the  bishops  of  the  east  were 
released  from  their  occasional  conformity,  the 
Roman  faith  was  more  firmly  re-planted  by  the 
orthodox  successors  of  Bardanes,  and  the  fine 
problems  of  the  incarnation  were  fors;otten  in  the 
more  popular  and  visible  (juarrel  of  the  worship  of 
images.'' 

,  .,  Before  the  end  of  the  seventh  cen- 

I'Dion   of  the 

Greek  aiid  Latin  tury,  the  Creed  of  the  incarnation, 
which  bad  been  defined  at  Rome  and 
Constantinople,  was  uniformly  preached  in  the  re- 
mote islands  of  Britain  and  Ireland  ;'•  the  same 
ideas  were  entertained,  or  rather  the  same  words 
were  repeated,  by  all  the  christians  whose  liturgy 
was  performed  in  the  Greek  or  Latin  tongue.  Their 
numbers,  and  visible  splendour,  bestowed  an  im- 
perfect claim  to  the  appellation  of  catholics :  but 
in  the  east  they  were  marked  with  the  less  honour- 
able name  of  Melchites,  or  royalists ;'  of  men. 
whose  faith  instead  of  resting  on  the  basis  of  Scrip- 
ture, reason,  or  tradition,  had  been  established,  and 
was  still  maintained,  by  the  arbitrary  power  of  a 
temporal  monarch.  Their  adversaries  might  allege 
the  words  of  the  fathers  of  Constantinople,  who 
profess  themselves  the  slaves  of  the  king ;  and  they 
might  relate,  with  malicious  joy,  how  the  decrees  of 
Chalcedcn  had  been  inspired  and  reformed  by  the 
emperor  Marcian  and  his  virgin  bride.  The  pre- 
vailing faction  will  naturally  inculcate  the  duty  of 
submission,  nor  is  it  less  natural  that  dissenters 
should  feel  and  assert  the  principles  of  freedom. 
Under  the  rod  of  persecution,  the  Nestorians  and 
monophysites  degenerated  into  rebels  and  fugitives; 
and  the  most  ancient  and  useful  allies  of  Rome 
were  taught  to  consider  the  emperor  not  as  the 
chief,  but  as  the  enemy,  of  the  christians.  Language, 
the  leading  principle  which  unites  or  separates  the 
tribes  of  mankind,  soon  discriminated  the  sectaries 
of  the  east,  by  a  peculiar  and  perpetual  badge, 
which  abolished  the  means  of  intercourse  and  the 
„  .  hope  of  reconciliation.     The  long  do- 

Perpetual  sepa-  .     .  «     ,       ^         , 

ration    of  ihe     minion  of  the  Greeks,  their  colonies, 

and  above  all,  their  eloquence,  had 

propagated  a  language  doubtless  the  most  perfect 

P  The  history  of  Monothelitism  may  be  found  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Synods  of  Rome  (torn.  vii.  p.  77—395.  6U1— 608.)  and  ConsUntinopte. 
(p.  609— lJ2y.)  Barooius  extracted  some  original  documents  from  the 
Vatican  library :  and  his  chronology  is  rectified  by  the  diligence  of 
Paf;i.  Even  Dupin  (Bibliotheque  Eccles.  torn.  vi.  p.  57—71.)  and 
Basnage  (Hist,  de  rEglise,  torn.  i.  p.  541—555.)  afford  a  tolerable 
abridgment. 

q  In  the  Lateran  synod  of  679,  Wilfrid,  an  An^lo.Saxon  bishop,  sub. 
scribed  pro  omni  Aquilonari  parte  Britanniie  et  Hibernia?,  qux  ab  An- 
glorum  et  Brittonum,  necnon  Scotorum  et  Pictorum  ^'entibuscoleban. 
tur.  (Eddius,  in  Vit.  St.  Wilfrid,  c.  31.  apud  Pagi,  Crilica,  torn.  iii.  p. 
88.)  Theodore  (magnae  insula  BritaniiiEearchiepiscopuset  phitosophus) 
was  long  expected  at  Rome,  (Council,  torn.  vii.  p.  714.)  but  he  con. 
tented  liimself  with  holding  (A.  D.  680.)  his  provincial  synod  of  Hat- 
field, in  which  he  received  tlie  decrees  of  pope  Martin  and  the  first 
Lateran  council  against  the  monotheiites.  (Concil.  torn,  vii,  p.  597,  &c.) 
Theodore,  a  monk  of  Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  h.id  been  named  to  the  primacy 
of  Britain  by  pope  Vitalian,  (A.  D.  C68.  See  Baroniusand  Pagi.)  whose 
esteem  for  his  learning  and  piety  was  tainted  by  some  distrust  of  his 
national  character — oe  quid  contrarium  veritatis  'fidei,  Grsecorum  more, 
inecclesiam  cui  pra^esset  introduceret.  The  Ciliciau  was  sent  from 
Rome  to  Canterbury  under  the  tuition  of  an  .African  guide.  (Beds 
Hist.  Eccles.  Ani^lorum,  I.  iv.  c.  I.)  He  adhered  to  Ihe  Roman  doctrine; 
and  the  same  creed  of  the  incarnation  has  lieeii  uniformty  transmitted 
fcom  Theodore  to  the  modern  primates,  whose  understanding  is  per- 
haps seldom  engaged  with  that  abstruse  mysterv. 

r  This  name,  unknown  till  the  tenthcentury.'appears  to  be  of  Syriac 
origin.  It  was  invented  by  the  Jacobites,  and  eagerly  adopted  by  the 
Nestorians  and  Mahometans :  but  it  was  accepted  without  shame  by 
3  H  2 


that  has  been  contrived  by  the  art  of  man.  Yet  the 
body  of  the  people,  both  in  Syria  and  Egypt,  still 
persevered  in  the  use  of  their  national  idioms  ;  with 
this  difference,  however,  that  tlie  Coptic  was  con- 
fined to  the  rude  and  illiterate  peasants  of  the  Nile, 
while  the  Syriac,'  from  the  mountains  of  Assyria  to 
the  Red  sea,  was  adapted  to  the  higher  topics  of 
poetry  and  argument.  Armenia  and  Abyssinia  were 
infected  by  the  speech  or  learning  of  the  Greeks  ; 
and  their  barbaric  tongues,  which  had  been  revived 
in  the  studies  of  modern  Europe,  were  unintelli- 
gible to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  empire.  The 
Syriac  and  the  Coptic,  the  .\rmenian  and  the  yEthi- 
opic,  are  consecrated  in  the  service  of  their  respect- 
ive churches :  and  their  theology  is  enriched  by 
domestic  versions '  both  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  the 
most  popular  fathers.  After  a  period  of  thirteen 
hundred  and  sixty  years,  the  spark  of  controversy, 
first  kindled  by  a  sermon  of  Nestorius,  still  bums 
in  the  bosom  of  the  east,  and  the  hostile  communions 
still  maintain  the  faith  and  discipline  of  their  foun- 
ders. In  the  most  abject  state  of  ignorance,  poverty, 
and  servitude,  the  Nestorians  and  Monophysites 
reject  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  Rome,  and  cherish 
the  toleration  of  their  Turkish  masters,  which  allows 
them  to  anathematize,  on  the  one  hand,  St.  Cyril  and 
the  synod  of  Ephesus  ;  /;n  the  other,  pope  Leo  and 
the  council  of  Chalcedon.  The  weight  which  they 
cast  into  the  downfall  of  the  eastern  empire  demands 
our  notice,  and  the  reader  may  be  amused  with  the 
various  prospects  of,  I.  The  Nestorians.  II.  The 
Jacobites."  III.  The  Maronites.  TV.  The  Armeni- 
ans. V.  The  Copts  ;  and,  VI.  The  Abyssinians.  To 
the  three  former,  the  Syriac  is  common  :  but  of  the 
latter,  each  is  discriminated  by  the  use  of  a  national 
idiom.  Yet  the  modern  natives  of  -Vrmenia  and 
-4byssinia  would  be  incapable  of  conversing  with 
their  ancestors ;  and  the  christians  of  Egypt  and 
Syria,  who  reject  the  religion,  have  adopted  the 
language,  of  the  Arabians.  The  lapse  of  time  has 
seconded  the  sacerdotal  arts ;  and  in  the  east,  as 
well  as  in  the  west,  the  Deity  is  addressed  in  an 
obsolete  tongue,  unknown  to  the  majority  of  the 
congregation. 

the  catholics,  and  is  frequently  used  in  the  . Annals  of  Eutychius.  (.\sse- 
maii.  Bibliot.  Orient,  torn.  ii.  p.  507,  &c.  tom.  iii.  p.  355.  Reliaudot, 
Hist.  Patriarch.  Alexandrin.  p.  lig.l'HMeicdoi-Aot  tuv  /jafft.Xcuc,  ivasthe 
acclamation  of  the  fathers  of  Constantinople.  (Concil.  tom.  vii.  p.  765.) 

s  The  Syriac,  ^vliich  the  natives  revere  as  the  primitive  language, 
was  divided  into  three  dialects,  1.  The  Aramaan,  as  it  was  refinedat 
Edessa  and  the  cities  of  Mesopotamia.  2.  The  Pnlesiine.  which  was 
used  in  Jerusalem,  Damascii.s,  and  the  rest  of  Syria.  3.  The  S'aba. 
thtpan,  the  rustic  idiom  of  the  tnonntains  of  Assyria  and  the  villagesof 
Irak.  (Gregor.  Abulpharag.  Hist.  Dynast,  p.-ll.)  On  the  Syriac,  see 
Ebed-Jesu,  (As-seman.  lorn.  iii.  p.  326,  &c.),who.se  prejudice  alone  could 
prefer  it  to  the  Arabic. 

t  I  shall  not  enrich  my  ignorance  with  Ihe  spoils  of  Simon,  Walton, 
IVIill,  Wetslein,  Assemannus,  Ludolphus,  La  Croze,  whom  I  have  con- 
sulted with  some  care.  It  appears,  I.  That,  of  alt  Ihe  versions  which 
are  celebrated  by  the  fathers,  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  are  now  ex- 
tant in  their  pristine  integrity.  2.  That  the  Syriac  has  the  best  claim, 
and  that  the  consent  of  Ihe  oriental  sects  is  a  proof  that  it  is  luore  an. 
cient  than  their  schism. 

u  On  the  account  of  the  Monophysites  and  Nestorians,  I  am  deeply 
indebted  to  the  Bibliotheca  Orientalis  Clementino.\  aticana  of  Joseph 
Simon  Assemannus.  That  learned  .Marowie  was  des|>atched  in  the 
year  1715,  by  pope  Clement  XI.  to  visit  the  monasleru.s  i^i  EgA'pt 
and  Syria,  in  search  of  iMSS.  His  four  folio  volumes  published  at 
Rome  I7I0 — 1728,  contiin  a  |>artonly,  though  perhaps  the  most  lalua. 
hie,  of  his  extensive  project,  Asa  native  and  as  a  scliolar,  hc)»assessed 
the  Syriac  literalure;  and,  though  a  dependent  of  Rome,  he  wishes  lo 
be  moderate  and  candid. 
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THE  DECLINE  AND  FALL 

I.   ISoth  in  his  native  and  hiscpi.sco 
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I.  Tlif  Nfsto. 

BiANs,         p;i|  province,  the  heresy  of  the  unlor- 

tunalc  Ntsldrius  was  speedily  obliterated.  The 
itriental  hishups,  who  at  Ephesiis  had  resisted  to 
his  face  the  arrogance  of  Cyiil,  were  mollilicil  1)> 
his  tardy  concessions.  The  same  prelates,  or  their 
successors,  subscribed,  without  a  murmur,  the  de- 
crees of  Chaleedon  ;  the  power  of  the  Monophysites 
reconciled  them  with  the  catholics  in  the  conformity 
of  passion,  of  interest,  and  insensibility  of  belief; 
and  their  last  reluctant  sigh  was  breathed  in  the  de- 
fence of  the  three  chapters.  Their  dissenting  brelh- 
ren,  less  moderate,  or  more  sincere,  were  crushed  by 
the  penal  laws:  and  asearly  as  the  reign  of  .Justinian, 
it  became  dillicult  to  lind  a  church  of  Nestorians 
within  the  limits  of  the  Roman  empire.  Beyond 
those  limits  they  had  discovered  a  new  world,  in 
which  they  might  hope  for  liberty,  and  aspire  to 
conquest.  In  Persia,  notwithstanding  the  resistance 
of  the  Magi,  Christianity  had  struck  a  deep  root, 
and  the  nations  of  the  east  reposed  under  its  salu- 
tary shade.  The  catholic,  or  primate,  resided  in  the 
capital :  in  /lis  synods,  and  in  their  dioceses,  his 
metropolitans,  bishops,  and  clergy,  represented  tlie 
pomp  and  Iionour  of  a  regular  hierarchy:  they  re- 
joiced in  the  increase  of  proselytes,  who  were  con- 
verted from  the  Zendavcsta  to  the  Gospel,  from  the 
secular  to  tlie  monastic  life  ;  and  their  zeal  was  sti- 
mulated by  the  presence  of  an  artful  and  formidable 
enemy.  The  Persian  church  had  been  founded  by 
the  missionaries  of  Syria  ;  and  their  language,  dis- 
cipline, and  doctrine,  were  closely  interwoven  with 
its  original  frame.  The  catholics  were  elected  and 
ordained  by  their  own  sudragans;  but  their  filial 
dependence  on  the  patriarchs  of  Antioch  is  attested 
by  the  canons  of  the  oriental  church. «  In  the  Per- 
sian school  of  Edessa.y  the  rising  generations  of  the 
faithful  imbibed  their  theological  idiom  ;  tliey  stu- 
died in  the  Syriae  version  the  ten  thousand  volumes 
of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  and  they  revered  the 
apostolic  faith  and  holy  martyrdom  of  his  disciple 
Nestorius,  whose  person  and  language  were  equally 
unknown  to  the  nations  beyond  the  Tigris.  The 
first  indelible  lesson  of  Ibas,  bishop  of  Edessa, 
taught  them  to  execrate  the  Eijyptians,  who,  in  the 
synod  of  Ephesus,  had  impiously  confounded  the 
two  natures  of  Christ.  Tiie  (light  of  the  masters 
and  scholars,  who  were  twice  expelled  from  the 
Athens  of  Syria,  dispersed  a  crowd  of  missionaries 
inflamed  by  the  double  zeal  of  religion  and  revenge. 
.\nd  the  rigid  unity  of  the  Monopliysites,  who, 
under  the  reigns  of  Zeno  and  Anastasius,  had  in- 
vaded the  thrones  of  the  east,  provoked  their  antago- 
nists, in  a  land  of  freedom,  to  avow  a  moral,  rather 

X  Sec  Ihc  Arabic  canons  of  Nice  in  the  transLition  of  Abraliam  Er. 
chtlcnsis,  No,  37,  .18,  39,  40.  COncil.  torn.  ii.  p.  3Xt,  336.  edit.  Vcnet. 
Tiicse  vulgar  titles,  JVicene  and  yfraSic.  are  both  apocryphal.  The 
council  of  Nice  enacted  no  more  than  twenty  canons.  (Theodoret,  Hist. 
Eccles.  I.  i.  c.  8.)  and  the  remainder,  seventy  or  eighty,  were  collected 
from  the  synods  of  the  Greek  church.  Tlie  .Syriae  edition  of  Marnlhas 
IS  no  longer  extant,  (Asseman.  Bibliot.  Oriental.'tom.  i.  p.  195,  torn.  iii. 
P;  74.)  and  the  Arabic  version  is  marked  with  many  recent  interpolations. 
Vet  this  code  cont-\inH  many  curious  relics  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  ; 
^■*"*'"'"c  it  is  .-qnally  revered  by  all  the  eastern  communions,  it  was 
probably  (inisbed  before  the  schism  of  ihe  Nestorians  and  Jacobites. 
(Fabric.  Bibliot.  Gr*c.  toin.  xi.  p.  30.l-3(i7.) 


than  a  physical,  union  of  the  two  persons  of  Christ. 
Since  the  first  preaching  of  the  gospel,  the  Sassa- 
nian  kings  beheld,  with  an  eye  of  suspicion,  a  race 
i)f  aliens  and  apostates,  who  had  embraced  the  re- 
ligion, and  who  might  favour  the  cause,  of  the  here- 
ditary foes  of  their  country.  The  royal  edicts  had 
often  prohibited  their  dangerous  correspondence 
with  the  Syrian  clergy  ;  the  progress  of  the  schism 
was  grateful  to  the  jealous  pride  of  Perozes,  and 
h(^  listened  to  the  eloquence  of  an  artful  prelate, 
who  painted  Nestorius  as  the  friend  of  Persia,  and 
urged  him  to  secure  the  lidclity  of  his  christian  sub- 
jects, by  granting  a  just  preference  to  the  victims 
and  enemies  of  the  Roman  tyrant.  The  Nestorians 
composed  a  large  majority  of  the  clergy  and  people ; 
they  were  encouraged  by  the  smile,  and  armed  with 
the  sword,  of  despotism  ;  yet  many  of  their  weaker 
brethren  were  startled  at  the  thought  of  breaking 
loose  from  the  communion  of  the  christian  world, 
anil  the  blood  of  seven  thousand  seven  hundred 
Monopliysites  or  catholics,  confirmed  the  uniformity 
of  faith  and  discipline  in  the  churches  of  Persia." 
Their  ecclesiastical  institutions  are  distinguished 
by  a  liberal  principle  of  reason,  or  at  least  of  policy : 
the  austerity  of  the  cloister  was  relaxed  and  gradu- 
ally forgotten  ;  houses  of  charity  were  endowed  for 

the  education  of  orphans  and  found- 
sole  masters  of 
lings;  the  law  01  celibacy,  .so  forcibly  Persia, 

recommended  to  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  *'  '""'  '"^' 
was  disregarded  by  the  Persian  clergy  ;  and  the 
number  of  the  elect  was  multiplied  by  the  public 
and  reiterated  nuptials  of  the  priests,  the  bishops, 
and  even  the  patriarch  himself.  To  this  standard 
of  natural  and  religious  freedom,  myriads  of  fugi- 
tives resorted  from  all  the  provinces  of  the  eastern 
empire;  the  narrow  bigotry  of  Justinian  was  pu- 
nished by  the  emigration  of  his  most  industrious 
subjects;  they  transported  into  Persia  the  arts  both 
of  peace  and  war :  and  those  who  deserved  the  fa- 
vour, were  promoted  in  the  service,  of  a  discerning 
monarch.  The  arras  of  Nushirvan,  and  his  fiercer 
grandson,  were  assisted  with  advice,  and  money,  and 
troops,  by  the  desperate  sectaries  who  still  lurked 
in  their  native  cities  of  the  east;  their  zeal  was  re- 
warded with  the  gift  of  the  catholic  churches;  but 
when  those  cities  and  churches  were  recovered  by 
Hcraclius,  their  open  profession  of  trea.son  and 
heresy  compelled  them  to  seek  a  refuge  in  the  realm 
of  their  foreign  ally.  But  the  seeming  tranquillity 
of  the  Nestorians  was  often  endangered,  and  sonic- 
times  overthrown.  They  were  involved  in  the  com- 
mon evils  of  oriental  despotism  :  their  enmity  to 
Rome  could  not  always  atone  for  their  attachment 
to  the  gospel:  and  a  colony  of  three  hundred  lliou- 

y  Tlieoilore  the  reader  (I.  ii.  c.  5.  40.  ad  cnlcem  Hist.  I^ccles.)  has  no. 
liced  this  Persian  school  of  Edessa.  Its  ancient  splendour,  and  the  two 
airas  of  its  downfall,  (A.  D.  431  and  4H9.)  are  clearly  disciis.sed  by  As-se. 
niiiini.  (Biblioth.  Orient,  torn.  ii.  p.  402.  iii.  p.  37C.  378.  iv'.  p.  70. 
Mi.) 

/.  A  dissertation  on  the  state  of  the  Nestorians  has  swelled  in  the  hands 
of  Assemanni  to  a  folio  volume  of  fl.'»0  pages,  and  his  learned  researches 
are  digested  in  the  most  lucid  order,  licsides  this  fourth  volume  of  the 
llibtiolhecn  Orientalis,  the  extracts  in  the  three  iirecedinff  tomes 
floni.  i.  p.  203.  ii.  p  .321—463.  iii.  64-70.  378-.395,  &e.  403—408. 
5S0— o89.)  may  be  usefully  consulted. 
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sand  Jacobites,  the  captives  of  Apamea  and  Antioch, 
were  permitted  to  erect  an  hostile  altar  in  the  face 
of  the  catholic,  and  in  the  sunshine  of  the  court. 
In  his  last  treaty.  Justinian  introduced  some  con- 
ditions which  tended  to  enlarge  and  fortify  the  tole- 
ration  of    Christianity   in   Persia.      The   emperor, 
ignorant  of  the  rights  of  conscience,  was  incapable 
of  pity  or  esteem  for  the  heretics  who  denied  the 
authority  of  the  holy  synods:  but  he  flattered  him- 
self that  they  would  gradually  perceive  the  temporal 
benefits  of  union  with  the  empire  and  the  church  of 
Rome ;  and  if  he  failed  in  exciting  their  gratitude, 
he  might  hope  to  provoke  the  jealousy  of  their  sove- 
reign.     In  a  later  age,  the  Lutherans  have  been 
burnt  at  Paris  and  protected  in  Germany,  by  the 
superstition  and  policy  of  the  most  christian  king. 
Their  mii^iions  in      The  desifc  of  gaining  souls  for  God, 
Chil" ■ic'"''''''    an''  subjects  for  the  church,  has  ex- 
A.  D.  500—1200.  cited  in  every  age  the  diligence  of  the 
christian  priests.     From  the  conquest  of  Persia  they 
carried  their  spiritual  arms  to  the  north,  the  east, 
and  the  south  ;  and  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel  was 
fashioned  and  painted  with  the  colours  of  the  Syriac 
theology.     In  the  sixth  century,  according  to  the 
report  of  a  Nestorian   traveller,"  Christianity  was 
successfully  preached  to  the  Bactrians,  the  Huns, 
the  Persians,  the  Indians,  the  Persarmenians,  the 
Modes,  and  the  Elamites :  the  barbaric  churches, 
from  the  gulf  of  Persia  to  the  Caspian  sea,  were 
almost  infinite ;  and  their  recent  faith  was  conspi- 
cuous in  the  number  and  sanctity  of  their  monks 
and  martyrs.     The  pepper  coast  of  Malabar,  and  the 
isles   of  the   ocean,    Socotora,   and    Ceylon,   were 
peopled  with  an  increasing  multitude  of  christians, 
and  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  those  sequestered 
regions  derived  their  ordination  from  the  catholic 
of  Babylon.     In  a  subsequent  age,  the  zeal  of  the 
Nestorians  overleaped  the  limits  which  had  confined 
the  ambition  and  curiosity  both  of  the  Greeks  and 
Persians.     The  missionaries  of  Balch  and  Samar- 
cand    pursued   without   fear   the   footsteps   of  the 
roving  Tartar,  and  insinuated  themselves  into  the 
camps  of  the  valleys  of  Imaus  and  the  banks  of  the 
Selinga.    They  exposed  a  metaphysical  creed  to 
tho.se  illiterate  shepherds  :  to  those  sanguinary  war- 
riors they  recommended  humanity  and  repose.   Yet 
a  khan,  whose  power  they  vainly  magnified,  is  said 
to  have  received  at  their  hands  the  rites  of  baptism, 

a  See  the  Topo^rapliia  Cliri.stiana  of  Cosmas,  surnaraed  Indico- 
pleiisle<i,  or  the  Indian  uavi^tor,  I.  iii.  p.  1*8,  179.  1.  xi.  p.  337.  The 
entire  work,  of  whicli  some  curious  extracts  may  be  found  in  Photiiis, 
(Cod.  xxxvi.  p.  U,  10.  edit.  Hoeschel.)  Thevenot,  (in  the  first  part  of  his 
Relations  des  Voya°:e.s,  &c.)  and  Fabricius,  (Hibtiot.  Grier.  1.  iii.  c.  2o. 
torn.  ii.  p.  603—617.1  lias  been  pnbtisiied  by  Father  Monlfaii^nn  at 
Paris,  1707,  in  the  Nova  Coilectici  Patnim,  (loni,  ii.  p.  I13-34e.)  It 
was  the  design  of  the  author  to  confute  the  impious  heresy  of  those 
who  maintain  that  the  eartli  is  a  g:lobe,  and  not  a  flat  oblong-  table,  as 
it  is  represented  in  the  Scriptures,  (1.  ti.  p.  1.18)  But  (he  nonsense  of 
the  monk  is  mingled  witli  the  practical  kno\vledf:;e  of  the  traveller 
who  performed  his  voyage,  A.  D.  522,  and  published  his  book  at  Alex- 
andria, A.  D.  547.  (1.  Ti.  p.  NO,  141.  Montfaucon,  Prajfal.  c.  2.)  The 
Nestorianism  of  Cosmas,  unknown  to  liis  learned  editor,  was  delected  by 
La  Croze,  (Cliristianismedes  Indes,  torn.  i.  p.  40 — 5o.)  and  is  confirmed 
by  Assemanoi.  (Bibiiot  Orient,  torn.  iv.  p.  605,  606.) 

b  III  its  long  progre.s.s  to  Mosul,  .lerusalem,  Rome,  &c.  the  story  of 
Prcster  John  evaporated  in  a  monstrous  fable,  of  which  some  fe.iliires 
Iiave  been  borrowed  from  the  Lama  of  Thibet,  (Hist.  fiencuIoi;i(]uc  des 
Tartares,  P.  ii.  n.  42.  Mist,  de  Gengiscaii,  p.  31.  &c.)  and  were  ij^nor. 
antly  transferrcQ  by  the  Portuguese  to  the  emperor  of  Abyssinia. 
(LuUolph.  Hist.  £thiop.  Comment.  I.  ii.  p.  1  )     Vet  It  is  probable  that 


and  even  of  ordination  ;  and  the  fame  of  Prester  or 
Presbyter  John''  has  long  amused  the  credulity  of 
Europe.     The  royal  convert  was  indulged  in   the 
use  of  a  portable  altar  ;  but  he  despatched  an  em- 
bassy to  the  patriarch,  to  inquire  how,  in  the  season 
of  Lent,  he  should  abstain  from  animal  food,  and 
how  he  might  celebrate  the  eucharist  in  a  desert 
that  produced  neither  corn  nomine.     In  their  pro- 
gress by  sea  and  land,  the  Nestorians  entered  China 
by  the  port  of  Canton  and  the  northern  residence  of 
Sigan.     Unlike  the  senators  of  Rome,  who  assumed 
with  a  smile  the  characters  of  priests  and  augurs, 
the  mandarins,  who  affect  in  public  the  reason  of 
philosophers,  are  devoted  in  private  to  every  mode 
of  popular  superstition.     They  cherished  and  they 
confounded  the  gods  of  Palestine  and  of  India ;  but 
the  propagation  of  Christianity  awakened  the  jea- 
lousy of  the  state,  and  after  a  short  vicissitude  of 
favour  and  persecution,  the  foreign  sect  expired  in 
ignorance  and  oblivion.''     Under  the  reign  of  the 
caliphs,  the  Nestorian  church  was  diffused  from 
China  to  Jerusalem  and  Cyprus  ;  and  their  numbers, 
with  those  of  the  Jacobites,  were  computed  to  sur- 
pass the  Greek  and  Latin  communions.""    Twenty- 
five  metropolitans  or  archbishops  composed  their 
hierarchy,  but  several  of  these  were  dispensed,  by 
the  distance  and  danger  of  the  way,  from  the  duty 
of  personal  attendance,  on  the  easy  condition  that 
every  six  years  they  should  testify  their  faith  and 
obedience  to  the  catholic  or  patriarch  of  Babylon,  a 
vague   appellation,   which   has   been   successively 
applied  to  the  royal  seats  of  Seleucia,  Ctesiphon, 
and  Bagdad.    These  remote  branches  are  long  since 
withered,  and  the  old  patriarchal  trunk'  is  now 
divided  by  the  Elijahs  of  Mosul,  the  representatives, 
almost  in  lineal  descent,  of  the  genuine  and  primi- 
tive succession,  the  Josephs   of  Amida,   who   are 
reconciled  to  the  church  of  Rome,'  and  the  Simeons 
of  Van  or  Ormia,  whose  revolt  at  the  head  of  forty 
thousand  families,  was  promoted  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury by  the  Sophis  of  Persia.     The  number  of  three 
hundred  thousand  is  allowed  for  the  whole  body  of 
the  Nestorians,  who,  under  the  name  of  Chaldeans 
or  Assyrians,  are  confounded  with  the  most  learned 
or  the  most  powerful  nation  of  eastern  antiquity. 
According  to  the   legend  of  anti-  The  christians  of 

..         .,  1  1     J     •       St.   Thomas   in 

quity,   the    gospel    was    preached   in    j„j|3 

India  by  St.  Thomas.?     At  the  end  of     *•  D-  883. 

in  the  eleveotli  and  twelfth  centuries,  Nestorian  Christianity  was  pro- 
fessed in  the  horde  of  Kerailes.  (D'Herbelot,  p.  2.56.  1115.  939.  Asse- 
manni.  torn.  iv.  p.  468—50-1.) 

c  The  Christianity  of  China,  between  the  seventh  and  thirteenth 
century,  is  invincibly  proved  by  the  consent  of  Chinese,  Arabian, 
Syriac,  and  Latin  evidence.  (As.semaniii,  Bibliolh.  Orient,  torn.  iv.  p. 
.502—552.  Mem.  de  PAcademie  des  loscript.  tom.  xxx.  p.  802—819.) 
The  inscription  of  Sigansu,  which  describes  the  fortunes  of  the  Nes- 
torian church,  from  the  first  mission,  A.  D.  &3fi,  to  the  current  year 
7S1,  is  accused  of  forgery  by  La  Croze,  Voltair*,  &c.  who  become  the 
dupes  of  their  own  cunning.wbilc  they  are  afraid  of  a  Jesuitical  fraud. 

d  Jacobita'et  Nestoriantp  pluresquara  Grft'ci  ct  Latini.  Jacoba^'itri. 
aco.  Hist.  Hierosol.  I.  ii.  c.  76.  p.  1093.  in  the  Gesla  Dei  per  Francos.  The 
numbers  are  given  by  Thoraasin,  Discipline  de  I'Eglise,  tom.  i.  p.  172. 

e  The  division  of  the  patriarchate  may  be  traced  in  the  Bibliothcca 
Orient,  of  Assemanni,  tom.  i.  p.  523—549.  tom.  ii.  p.  457,  &c.  tom.  iii. 
p.  60,3.  p.  l«l-b'2.3.  tom.  iv.  p.  164-169.  p.  411.  p.  622— (>29,  &c. 

f  The  pompous  language  of  Rome,  on  the  submission  of  a  Xcstoriaa 
patriarch,  is  elegantly  represented  in  the  seventh  lM>i>k  of  Fni.l*aoIo. 
Babylon,  Nineveh,  Arbela,  and  the  trophies  of  Alexander,  Tauris  and 
Ecbatnna,  the  Tigris  and  Indus. 

e  The   Indian  missionary  St.   Thomas,   an  aposllc,  a  Maoicluran, 
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the  niiUli  century,  his  shrine,  pcrliaps  in  tlie  ncigh- 
huiirhood  of  .Madras,  was  <lfvoiillj'  visited   hy  tlie 
ambassadors  of  Alfred,   and  their   return  with   a 
carpo  of  pearls  and  spices  rewarded  the  zeal  of  the 
Enjrlish  monarch,  who  entertained  the  larj^est  pro- 
jects of  trade  and  discovery. i"     When  the  Portu- 
guese  (irst  opened   the   navigation   of   India,    the 
christians  of  St.  Thomas  had  been  seated  for  a^;es 
on  the  coa.st  of  Malabar,  and  tlie  difference  of  their 
character   and   colour   attested   the   mixture   of  a 
foreign   race.     In  arras,  in   arts,  and  possibly  in 
virtue,  they  excelled  the  natives  of  Hindostan:  the 
husbandmen   cultivated    the   palm-tree,   the   mer- 
chants  were   enriched    by   the    pepper-trade,    the 
soldiers  preceded  the  nairs  or  nobles  of  Malabar, 
and   their  hereditary  privileses  were  respected  by 
the  s;ratitude  or  the  fear  of  the  king  of  Cochin  and 
the  Zaniorin  himself.     They  acknowledged  a  Gcn- 
too  sovereign,    but  they   were   governed,   even   in 
temporal  concerns,  by  the  bishop  of  Anganiala.    He 
still  asserted  his  ancient  title  of  metropolitan  of 
India,  but  his  real  jurisdiction  was  exercised  in 
fourteen  hundred  churches,  and  he  was  intrusted 
witli  the  care  of  two  hundred  thousand 
souls.   Their  religion  would  have  ren- 
dered them  the  firmest  and  most  cordial  allies  of 
the  Portuguese,  but  the  inquisitors  soon  di.scerned 
in  the  christians  of  St.  Thomas  the  unpardonable 
guilt  of  heresy  and   schism.      Instead   of  owning 
themselves  the  subjects  of  the  Roman  pontifl",  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  monarch  of  the  globe,  they 
adhered,  like  their  ancestors,  to  the  communion  of 
the  Nestorian  patriarch  ;  and  the  bishops  whom  he 
ordained  at  Mosul  traversed   the    dangers  of  the 
sea  and  land  to  reach  their  diocese  on  the  coast  of 
Malabar.     In  their  Syriac    liturgy,  the   names  of 
Theodore  and  Nestorius  were  piously  commemo- 
rated ;  they  united  their  adoration  of  the  two  persons 
of  Christ ;  the  title  of  Mother  of  God  was  offensive 
to  their  ear,   and  they  measured  with   scrupulous 
avarice  the  honours  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  whom  the 
superstition  of  the  Latins  had  almost  exalted  to  the 
rank  of  a  goddess.     When  her  image  was  first  pre- 
sented to  the  disciples  of  St.  Thomas,  they  indig- 
nantly exclaimed,  "  We  arc  cliristians,  not  idola- 
ters !"  and  their  simple  devotion  was  content  with 
the  veneration  of  the  cross.     Their  separation  from 
the  western  world  had  left  them  in  ignorance  of  the 
improvements,  or  corruptions,  of  a  thousand  years  ; 
and  their  conformity  with  the  faith  and  practice  of 
the  fifth  century,  would  equally  disappoint  the  pre- 

or  an  Armenian  mfrcliant,  (La  Croze,  Cliristialiisnie  des  Imles,  torn.  i. 
p.  57 — 70.)  wa-s  famous,  however,  as  early  as  the  lime  of  Jerctm,  (ad 
Mareelliim  epist.  148.)  Marco-Poln  was  informed  on  the  spot  Ihat  he 
suffered  martyrdom  in  the  eity  of  Malabar,  or  Meliapour,  a  leag:ue  only 
from  Madras,  (D'Anville,  Eelaircissemens  sur  I'Inde,  p.  125.1  where  the 
Portncnese  fonnded  an  episcopal  church  under  the  name  of  St.  Thome, 
and  where  the  saint  performed  an  annual  miracle,  till  he  was  silencetl 
by  the  profane  neiirhbonrhood  of  the  English.  (I-a  Croze,  torn.  ii.  p. 
7—16.) 

'■  Neither  the  author  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle  (A.  D.  88.T )  nor 
William  of  Malmesbury  (de  Gestts  Kejcum  Anijlia..  I.  ii.  c.  4.  p.  44.) 
were  capable,  in  the  twelfth  century,  of  inventing  this  exlr.a«»rdinary 
fact;  tliey  are  incapable  of  explaining  the  motives  and  measures  of 
Alfred ;  and  their  hasty  notice  serves  only  to  provoke  our  curiosity. 
Wiliiarn  of  Malmesbury  feels  the  difficulty  of  the  enterprise,  tjuod 
quivis  in  hoc  sa^culo  miretur ;  and  I  almost  suspect  that  the  Ent;lish 
unbanadors  collected  their  cargo  and  legend  in  Egypt.    The  royal 
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judices  of  a  papist  or  a  protestant.  It  was  the  first 
care  of  the  ministers  of  Rome  to  inter(u'pt  all  corre- 
spondence with  the  Nestorian  patriarch,  and  several 
of  his  bishops  expired  in  the  prisons  of  the  holy 
oflice.  The  flock,  without  a  shepherd,  was  assaulted 
by  the  power  of  the  Portuguese,  the  arts  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  the  zeal  of  Alexes  de  Menezes,  arch- 
bishop of  Coa,  in  his  personal  visitation  of  the 
coast  of  Malabar.  The  synod  of  Diamper,  at  «hic:li 
he  presided,  consuminated  tlie  pious  work  of  the 
reunion,  and  rigorously  imposed  the  doctrine  and 
discipline  of  the  Roman  church,  without  forgetting 
auricular  confession,  the  strongest  engine  of  eccle- 
siastical torture.  The  memory  of  Theodore  and 
Nestorius  was  condemned,  and  Malabar  was  re- 
duced under  the  dominion  of  the  pope,  of  the  pri- 
mate, and  of  the  .lesuits  who  invaded  the  see  of 
Angamala  orCianganor.  Sixty  years 
of  servitude  and  hypocrisy  were  pa- 
tiently endured  :  but  as  soon  as  the  Portuguese 
empire  was  shaken  by  the  courage  and  industry  of 
the  Dutch,  the  Nestorians  asserted,  with  vigour  and 
eti'ect,  the  religion  of  their  fathers.  The  Jesuits 
were  incapable  of  defending  the  power  which  they 
had  abused  :  the  arms  of  forty  tliousanil  christians 
were  pointed  against  their  falling  tyrants  ;  and  the 
Indian  archdeacon  assumed  the  character  of  bishop, 
till  a  fresh  supply  of  episcopal  gifts  and  Syriac 
missionaries  could  be  obtained  from  the  patriarch 
of  Babylon.  Since  the  expulsion  of  the  Portu- 
guese, the  Nestorian  creed  is  freely  professed  on 
the  coast  of  Malabar.  The  trading  companies  of 
Holland  and  England  are  the  friends  of  toleration  ; 
but  if  oppression  be  less  mortifying  than  contempt, 
the  christians  of  St.  Thomas  have  reason  to  com- 
plain of  the  cold  and  silent  indifference  of  their 
brethren  of  Europe.' 

II.  The  history  of  the  Monophysites  n,  the  Jaco. 
is  less  copious  and  interesting  than  that  bites. 
of  the  Nestorians.  Under  the  reigns  of  Zeno  and 
Anastasius,  their  artful  leaders  surprised  the  ear  of 
the  prince,  usurped  the  thrones  of  the  east,  and 
crushed  on  its  native  soil  the  school  of  the  Syrians. 
The  rule  of  the  Monophysite  faith  was  defined  with 
exquisite  discretion  by  Severus  patriarch  of  An- 
lioch  ;  he  condemned,  in  the  style  of  the  Henotieon, 
the  adverse  heresies  of  Nestorius  and  Eutyches, 
maintained  against  the  latter  the  reality  of  the  body 
of  Christ,  and  constrained  the  Greeks  to  allow  that 
he  was  a  liar  who  spoke  truth.''  But  the  approxi- 
mation of  ideas  could  not  abate  the  vehemence  of 

author  lias  not  enriched  hisOrosius  (see  Barrington's  Miscellanies)  with 
an  Indian,  as  well  as  a  Scandinavian,  voyage. 

i  Concerning  the  christians  of  St.  Thomas,  see  Asseman.  Bihiiot. 
Orient,  tom,  iv.  p.  391-407.  4.15—451.;  Geddes's  Church  History  of 
Malabar  ;  atui,  above  all.  La  Croze,  Hisloire  du  Cbristianisme  des 
Inrles,  in  two  vols.  12nio,  La  Haye,  1758,  a  learned  and  agreeable 
work.  They  have  drawn  from  the  same  .source,  the  Porlngue.se  and 
Kalian  narratives;  and  the  prejudices  of  the  Jesuits  are  sufficiently 
corrected  by  those  of  the  protestants. 

k  Oic.v  ti-jTCiv  ^t^^ba\r^^iri^  is  the  expression  of  Theodore,  in  his  "3 
Treatise  of  the  Incarnation,  p.  245.  247.  as  he  is  quoted  by  La  Croze, 
(Mist,  du  Cbristianisme  d'Ethiopie  et  d'Armenie,  p.  .35.)  who  exclaim.s, 
perhaps  too  hastily,  "  duel  pitoyable  raisonnement !"  Henaudot  has 
touched  (Hist.  Patriarch.  Alex.  p.  127— 1.18.)  the  oriental  accounts  of 
Sevcrns;  and  his  authentic  creed  may  be  founti  in  the  epistle  of  J'llin 
the  Jacobite  patriarch  of  Antiodi,  in  the  tenth  century,  to  his  brother 
Mennas  of  Alexandria.  (Asseman.  Bibliol.  Orient,  tom.  ii.  p.  132—141.) 
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passion ;  each  party  was  the  more  astonished  that 
their  blind  antagonist  could  dispute  on  so  fridins;  a 
difference  ;  the  tyrant  of  Syria  enforced  the  belief 
of  his  creed,  and  his  reign  was  polluted  with  the 
blood  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  monks,  who  were 
slain,  not  perhaps  without  provocation 
or  resistance,  under  the  walls  of  Apa- 
mea.'  The  successor  of  Anastasius  replanted  the 
ortbodo.v  standard  in  the  east:  Severus  Ded  into 
Egypt;  and  his  friend,  the  eloquent  Xenaias,'"  who 
had  escaped  from  the  Nestorians  of  Persia,  was 
suffocated  in  his  exile  by  the  Melchites  of  Paphla- 
gonia.  Fifty-four  bishops  were  swept  from  their 
thrones,  eight  hundred  ecclesiastics  were  cast  into 
prison,"  and  notwith-standing  the  ambiguous  favour 
of  Theodora,  the  oriental  tlocks,  deprived  of  their 
shepherds,  must  insensibly  have  been  either  famish- 
ed or  poisoned.  In  this  spiritual  distress,  the  ex- 
piring faction  was  revived,  and  united,  and  perpe- 
tuated, by  the  labours  of  a  monk  ;  and  the  name  of 
James  Barada?us°  has  been  preserved  in  the  appel- 
lation of  Jacchiles,  a  familiar  sound  which  may 
startle  the  ear  of  an  English  reader.  From  the  holy 
confessors  in  their  prison  of  Constantinople,  he  re- 
ceived the  powers  of  bishop  of  Edessa  and  apostle 
of  the  east,  and  the  ordination  of  fourscore  thousand 
bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  is  derived  from  the 
same  inexhaustible  source.  The  speed  of  the  zeal- 
ous missionary  was  promoted  by  the  fleetest  drome- 
daries of  a  devout  chief  of  the  Arabs  ;  the  doctrine 
and  discipline  of  the  Jacobites  were  secretly  esta- 
blished in  the  dominions  of  Justinian  ;  and  each 
Jacobite  was  compelled  to  violate  the  laws  and  to 
hate  the  Roman  legislator.  The  successors  of  Seve- 
rus, while  they  lurked  in  convents  or  villages,  while 
they  sheltered  their  proscribed  heads  in  the  caverns 
of  hermits,  or  the  tents  of  the  Saracens,  still  asserted, 
as  they  now  assert,  their  indefeasible  right  to  the 
title,  the  rank,  and  the  prerogatives,  of  the  patriarch 
of  Antioch  :  under  the  milder  yoke  of  the  inlidels, 
they  reside  about  a  league  from  Merdin,  in  the 
pleasant  monastery  of  Zapharan,  which  they  have 
embellished  with  cells,  aqueducts,  and  plantations. 
The  secondary,  though  honourable,  place  is  filled 
by  the  nmphrian,  who,  in  liis  station  at  Mosul  itself, 
defies  the  Nestorian  cnthoHc  with  whom  he  contests 
the  supremacy  of  the  east.  Under  the  patriarch  and 
the  maphrian,  one  hundred  and  fifty  arclibishops 
and  bishops  have  been  counted  in  the  different  ages 

1  Epist.  Arciiimandritanim  et  Monachorura  Svrise  Secundw  ad 
Papam  Hormisftam,  Concil.  torn.  v.  p.  .598—602.  The  coiirane  of  St. 
Sabas,  ut  leu  animosus,  will  justify  tlie  suspicicm  that  thf  aims  nf  these 
monks  were  not  always  .spiritual  or  defensive.  (Barouins,  A.  D.  513 
No.  7.  &c.) 

n>  Assemanni  fBibliut.  Orient,  torn,  ii,  p.  10—46.)  and  La  Croze 
(Christianisme  d'Ethiopie,  p.  3G— 40.)  will  supply  the  history  of  Xenaias, 
or  Philoxeuus,  bishop  of  Mahuj;,  or  Hierapolis,  in  Syria.  Ite  was  a 
perfect  master  of  the  Syriae  langua^^e,  and  the  author  or  editor  of  a 
version  of  the  New  Testament. 

n  The  names  and  titles  of  fifty.four  bishops  who  were  exiled  by 
Justin,  are  preserved  in  the  Chronirle  of  Dionysius.  (apud  Asseman. 
torn.  li.  p.  54.)  Severus  was  personally  sunmioncd  to  Constantinople — 
for  his  trial,  .says  I.iberatus  (Brcv,  c.  l!).)— that  his  tongue  mi»lit  be 
rut  out,  says  Rva;;rius,  (1.  iv.  c.  4.)  Thi-  prudent  patriarch  did  not 
slay  to  examine  the  dilferenee.  This  ecclesiaslieai  revolution  is  fixed 
by  Paiti  at  the  month  of  September  of  the  year  518.  fCritiea,  torn.  ii. 
p.  .106) 

o  The  olisriire  history  of  James,  or  J.icobus  Baradieus,  or  Zanzalus, 
may  be  galliercd  from  Eutycliius,  (Anual.  torn.  ii.  p.  144.  147.)  Renau. 


of  the  Jacobite  church  ;  but  the  order  of  the  hierar- 
chy is  relaxed  or  dissolved,  and  the  greater  part  of 
their  dioceses  is  confined  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris.  The  cities  of  Aleppo 
and  Amida,  which  are  often  visited  by  the  patriarch, 
contain  some  wealthy  merchants  and  industrious 
mechanics,  but  the  multitude  derive  their  scanty 
sustenance  from  their  daily  labour:  and  poverty,  as 
well  as  superstition,  may  impose  their  excessive 
fasts :  five  annual  lents,  during  which,  both  the 
clergy  and  laity  abstain  not  only  from  Hesh  or  eggs, 
but  even  from  tlie  taste  of  wine,  of  oil,  and  of  fish. 
Their  present  numbers  are  esteemed  from  fifty  to 
fourscore  thousand  souls,  the  remnant  of  a  populous 
church,  which  has  gradually  decreased  under  the 
oppression  of  twelve  centuries.  Yet  in  that  long 
period,  some  strangers  of  merit  have  been  converted 
to  the  Monophysite  faith,  and  a  Jew  was  the  father 
of  AbulpharagiusP  primate  of  the  east,  so  truly 
eminent  both  in  his  life  and  death.  In  his  life,  he 
was  an  elegant  writer  of  the  Syriac  and  Arabic 
tongues,  a  poet,  physician,  and  historian,  a  subtle 
philosopher,  and  a  moderate  divine.  In  his  death, 
his  funeral  was  attended  by  his  rival  the  Nestorian 
patriarch,  with  a  train  of  Greeks  and  Armenians, 
who  forgot  their  disputes,  aud  mingled  their  tears 
over  the  grave  of  an  enemy.  The  sect  which  was 
honoured  by  the  virtues  of  Abulpharagius  appears, 
however,  to  sink  below  the  level  of  their  Nestorian 
brethren.  The  superstition  of  the  Jacobites  is  more 
abject,  their  fasts  more  rigid,i  their  intestine  divi- 
sions are  more  numerous,  and  their  doctors  (as  far 
as  I  can  measure  the  degrees  of  nonsense)  are  more 
remote  from  the  precincts  of  reason.  Something 
may  possibly  be  allowed  for  the  rigour  of  the  Mono- 
physite theology ;  much  more  for  the  superior  in- 
fluence of  the  monastic  order.  In  Syria,  in  Egypt, 
in  Ethiopia,  the  Jacobite  monks  have  ever  been 
distinguished  by  the  austerity  of  their  penance  and 
the  absurdity  of  their  legends.  Alive  or  dead  they 
are  worshipped  as  the  favourites  of  the  Deity ;  the 
crosier  of  bishop  and  patriarch  is  reserved  for  their 
venerable  hands  ;  and  they  assume  the  government 
of  men,  while  they  are  yet  reeking  with  the  habits 
and  prejudices  of  the  cloister.' 

III.  In  the  style  of  the  oriental  j,[  .j.„p  ^^ 
christians,  the  Monothelites  of  every  ronites. 
age  are  described  under  the  appellation  of  Maro- 
nitcs,'  a  name  which  has  been  insensibly  trans- 
dot,  {Hist.  Patriarch.  Alex.  p.  13.1.)  and  Asscmannus,  (Bibliot.  Orient. 
torn.  i.  p.  424.  toni.  ii.  p.  62-89.  324—332.  p.  411.  torn.  iii.  p.  3&5— 
.18H,)  He  seems  to  be  unknown  to  the  Gre«-ks.  The  Jacobites  them- 
selves had  rather  deduce  their  name  aud  pedigree  from  St.  Jauies  the 
apostle. 

II  The  account  of  his  person  and  writings  is  perhaps  the  most  curi,>us 
article  in  the  Bibliotlieca  of  Asscmannus,  (toul.  ii.  p.  244 — 321.  under 
the  name  of  Oirgoriits  Bar.Hff>rtntx.)  L.i  Croze  (Chri.stianismc 
d'Etliiopie,  p.  53 — 63.)  ridicules  the  prejudice  of  the  Spaniards  against 
the  Jewish  blood  which  secretly  defiles  their  church  and  st.^te. 

q  This  excessive  abstinence  is  censured  by  I.,i  Croie,  (p.  .352.)  and 
even  by  the  Syrian  Asscmannus,  (tom.  i.  p.  226.  tom.  ii.  p.  304,  3(V5.) 

r  The  state  of  the  IVlouophysitcs  is  excellently  illustrated  in  .1  disser- 
tation at  tlie  be<;'inuini;  of  the  second  volume  of  .Asscmannus,  nhicli 
contains  142  pa'.;cs.  The  Syriae  Chronicle  of  Grcijory  W.ir.Ilebricus, 
or  Abulpliara-iius.  (Bibliot.  Orient,  tom.  ii.  p.  321—4(13.1  pursues  the 
double  series  of  the  Nestorian  catholics  and  the  maphriuns  of  the 
Jacobites. 

8  The  synonymous  use  of  the  two  words  may  lie  provei)  from  Euty- 
chius;  (Anual.  tom,  ii.   p.  101.  207.  332.)  aud  many  similar  passages 
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fcricd  from  a  hermit  to  a  monastery,  fVoiii  a  mo- 
nastery to  a  nation.  Maron,  a  .saint  or  .savaj^e  of 
the  liftli  century,  displayed  liis  relipioiis  madne.ss 
in  Jiyria;  the  rival  cities  of  Apaniea  and  Eniesa 
disputed  his  relics,  a  stately  clMireh  was  erected  on 
his  toud),  and  six  hundred  of  his  disciples  united 
their  solitary  cells  on  the  banks  of  the  Orontes.  In 
the  controversies  of  the  incarnation,  they  nicely 
threaded  the  orthodox  line  between  the  seels  of 
Ncsloritis  and  Eutyches  ;  but  the  unfortunate  ques- 
tion of  one  will  or  operation  in  the  two  natures  of 
Christ,  was  generated  by  their  curious  leisure. 
Their  proselyte,  the  emperor  Heraclius,  was  rc- 
jecled  as  a  Maronite  from  the  walls  of  Emesa ;  he 
found  a  refuge  in  the  monastery  of  his  brethren  ; 
and  their  theological  lessons  were  repaid  with  the 
gift  of  a  spacious  and  wealthy  domain.  The  name 
and  doctrine  of  this  venerable  school  were  propa- 
gated among  the  Greeks  and  Syrians,  and  their 
zeal  is  expressed  by  Maearius,  patriarch  of  An- 
tioch,  who  declared  before  the  synod  of  (Jonstanli- 
nople,  that  sooner  than  subscribe  the  two  ici/ts  of 
Christ,  he  would  submit  to  be  hewn  jjiece-mcal 
and  cast  into  the  sea.'  A  similar  or  a  less  cruel 
mode  of  persecution  soon  converted  the  unresisting 
subjects  of  the  plain,  while  the  glorious  title  of 
Murdttites,''  or  rebels,  was  bravely  maintained  by 
the  hardy  natives  of  mount  Libanus.  Joljn  Maron, 
one  of  the  most  learned  and  popular  of  tlic  monks, 
assumed  the  character  of  patriarch  of  Antioch  ;  his 
nephew  Abraham,  at  the  head  of  the  Maronites, 
defended  their  civil  and  religious  freedom  against 
the  tyrants  of  the  east.  The  son  of  the  orthodox 
Constantine  pursued,  with  pious  Iiatrcd,  a  people 
of  soldiers,  who  might  have  stood  the  bulwark  of 
his  empire  against  the  common  foes  of  Christ  and 
of  Rome.  An  army  of  Greeks  invaded  Syria ;  the 
monastery  of  St.  Maron  was  destroyed  with  lire; 
the  bravest  chieftains  were  betrayed  and  murdered, 
and  twelve  thousand  of  their  followers  were  trans- 
planted to  the  distant  frontiers  of  Armenia  and 
Thrace.  Yet  the  humble  nation  of  the  Maronites 
has  survived  the  empire  of  Constantinople,  and 
they  still  enjoy,  under  their  Turkisli  masters,  a  free 
religion  and  a  mitigated  servitude.     Their  domestic 


^vliirh  may  be  found  in  the  methodical  table  of  Pococli.  lie  was  not 
actuated  by  any  jjrejudice  a};aiiist  tlie  Maronites  of  tiie  tenth  century  ; 
and  we  may  l>elieve  a  Melchite,  whose  testimony  is  confirmed  by  tne 
Jacobites  and  Latins. 

t  Concil.  torn.  vii.  p.  780.  The  Monotlielite  cause  was  supportcrl 
with  (irmnefis  and  subtilty  by  Constantine,  a  Syrian  priest  of  Apaniea, 
(p.  IMO,  8cc.) 

u  Tlicophanes  {Cliron.  p.  29.5,  296.  MO.  302.  306.)  and  Cedremis  (p. 
437.  4J0.)  relate  the  exploits  of  the  Mardailes:  the  name  ^J/orrf,  in 
Syriac  rebellavitj  is  explained  by  La  Koque  ;  (Vov'ape  de  la  Syrie, 
lorn.  ii.  p.  M.)  the  dates  are  fixed  by  Pagi  ;  (A.  I).  076,  No.  4— bl. 
A.  I).  GK5,  No.  .3,  4.)  and  even  the  obscure  story  of  the  patriarch  John 
Maron  (Asseman  Bibliot.  Orient,  torn.  i.  p.  4yfi— 520.)  illustrates,  from 
the  year  686  to  707,  the  troubles  of  mount  Libanus. 

«  In  the  last  century  twenty  large  cedars  still  remained  ;  (Voyatre  de 
la  Ro(|Ue,  torn.  i.  p.  68—76.)  at  present  they  are  reduceel  to  four  or 
five.  (Vohiey,  tom.  i.  p.  264)  These  trees,  .so  famous  in  Scripture, 
were  jTuarded  by  excommunication:  the  wood  was  sparitiL'ly  Ijorrowed 
for  small  cros.ses,  &c. ;  an  annual  mass  was  chanted  under  their  shade  ; 
and  lliey  were  endowed  by  the  Syrians  with  a  sensitive  power  of  erect, 
inp  their  brandies  to  repel  the  snow,  to  which  mount  Libanus  is  less 
faithful  than  it  is  painted  by  Tacitus  ;  inter  ardores  opacum  fidumiiue 
llivibns— a  dariuK  metaphor.  (Hist  v.  6.) 

y  The  evidence  of  William  of  Tyre  (Hist,  in  fiestis  Dei  per  Francos, 
1.  xxii.  c.  8.  p.  1022.)  is  copied  or  confirmed  by  Jacques  de  Vitra.  (Hist. 
Ilierosolym.  I.  ii.  c.  77.  p.  1093,  1094.)    But  this  unnatural  league  ex. 


governors  are  chosen  among  the  ancient  nobility ; 
the  patriarch,  in  his  monastery  of  (yanobin,  still 
fancies  himself  on  the  throne  of  Antioch  ;  nine 
bishops  compose  his  synod,  and  one  hundred  and 
lifty  priests,  who  retain  the  liberty  of  marriage,  are 
intrusted  with  the  care  of  one  hundred  thousand 
souls.  Their  country  extends  from  the  ridge  of 
Mount  Libanus  to  the  shores  of  Tripoli ;  and  the 
gradual  descent  affords,  in  a  narrow  space,  each 
variety  of  soil  and  climate,  from  the  Holy  Cedars, 
erect  under  the  weight  of  snow,"  to  the  vine,  the 
mulberry,  and  the  olive  trees  of  the  fruitful  valley. 
In  the  twelfth  century,  the  Maronites,  abjuring  the 
Monothelite  error,  were  reconciled  to  the  Latin 
churches  of  Antioch  and  Koine, >"  and  the  same 
alliance  has  been  frequently  renewed  by  the  am- 
bition of  the  popes  and  the  distress  of  the  Syrians. 
Hut  it  may  reasonably  be  questioni;d,  whether  their 
tinion  has  ever  been  perfect  or  sincere  ;  and  the 
learned  Maronites  of  the  college  of  Rome  have 
vainly  laboured  to  ab.solvc  their  ancestors  from  the 
guilt  of  heresy  and  schism.'' 

IV.  Since  the  age  of  Constantine,  the  jv.  Tiir  ar. 
AiiMENlANS"  had  signalized  their  at-  menian.s. 
tachment  to  the  religion  and  empire  of  the  christians. 
The  disorders  of  their  country,  and  their  ignorance 
of  the  Greek  tongue,  prevented  their  clergy  from 
assisting  at  the  synod  of  Chalcedon,  and  they  floated 
eighty-four  years'"  in  a  state  of  indilference  or  sus- 
pense, till  their  vacant  faith  was  hnally  occupied 
by  the  missionaries  of  Julian  of  Halicarnassus,'^  who 
in  Egypt,  their  common  exile,  had  been  vanquished 
by  the  arguments  or  the  influence  of  his  rival  Sc- 
verus,  the  Monophysite  patriarch  of  Antioch.  The 
Armenians  alone  are  the  pure  disciples  of  Eutyches, 
an  unfortunate  parent,  who  has  been  renounced  by 
the  greater  part  of  his  spiritual  progeny.  They 
alone  persevere  in  the  opinion,  that  the  manhood 
of  Christ  was  created,  or  existed  without  creation, 
of  a  divine  and  incorruptible  substance.  Their 
adversaries  reproach  them  with  the  adoration  of  a 
phantom  ;  and  they  retort  the  accusation,  by  derid- 
ing or  execrating  the  blasphemy  of  the  Jacobites, 
who  impute  to  the  Godhead  the  vile  infirmities  of  the 
flesh,  even  the  natural  eflects  of  nutrition  and  di- 


pircil  with  the  power  of  the  Franks;  and  Abulpharasius  (wlio  died  in 
l2S(i)  consiilers  the  Maronites  as  a  sect  of  Monolhcliles.  (Bibliot.  Orient, 
tom.  ii.  p.  2!»2.} 

/  I  find  a  deseriplion  and  history  of  the  Maronites  in  the  Voyage  de 
la  Syrie  et  du  Mont  Liban  par  la  Koque.  (2  vols,  in  12mo.  Amsterdam, 
172.3;  iiarlicularly  tom.  i.  p.  42-47.  p.  174— IN4.  torn.  ii.  p.  10-120.) 
In  the  ancient  part,  he  copies  the  prejudices  of  Nairon  and  the  other 
Maronites  of  Rome,  which  Assemannus  is  afraid  to  renounce,  and 
ashaiufd  to  support.  Jablonski,  (lustitut.  Hist.  Christ,  tom.  iii.  p.  186.) 
Nielmhr,  (Voyage  de  I'Arabie,  &c.  tom.  ii.  p.  346.  370 — 381.)  and,  above 
all,  Ihe  judicious  Volney,  (Voyage  en  Lgyple  et  en  Syrie,  tom.  ii. 
p.  8-31'.  Paris,  1787,)  may  be  consulted. 

(»  Tile  religion  of  the  Armenians  is  briefly  described  by  La  Croze. 
(Ilisl.  du  Clirisl.  de  I'Etliiopie  et  de  I'Armenie,  p  269—402.)  He  refers 
tfi  tbe great  Armenian  History  of  Galanus,  (3  vols,  in  fol.  Rome,  Ui.'iO— 
16»il,)  and  commends  the  state  of  Armenia  in  the  third  volume  of  the 
Nouveaux  Memoires  des  IMissions  du  Levant.  The  work  of  a  Jesuit 
must  have  sterling  merit  when  it  is  praised  by  La  Croze. 

h  Tile  .schism  of  the  Armenians  is  placed  84  years  after  the  council 
of  Chalcedon.  (Pagi,  Crilica.  ad  A.  D.  5.35.)  It  was  consummaled  at 
the  end  of  seventeen  years;  and  it  is  from  the  year  of  Christ  .552  that 
we  date  the  ara  of  the  Armenians,  (I'Art  de  verihcr  les  l>ates,  p.  xxxv.) 

f  The  sentiments  and  success  of  Julian  of  Halicarnassus  may  be  .seen 
in  l.iberatus,  (Brev.  c.  19.)  Renaudot,  (Hist.  Patriarch.  Alex.  p.  132— 
303.)  and  Assemannus.  (Bibliot.  Orient,  tom.  ii.  Dissertat.  de  Monopliy- 
sitis,  c.  viii.  p.  286.) 
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gcstion.  The  religion  of  Armenia  could  not  derive 
much  glory  from  the  learning  or  the  power  of  its 
inhabitants.  The  royalty  expired  with  the  origin 
of  their  schism;  and  their  christian  kings,  who 
arose  and  fell  in  the  thirteenth  century  on  the  con- 
fines of  Cilicia,  were  the  clients  of  the  Latins,  and 
the  vassals  of  the  Turkish  sultan  of  Iconium.  The 
helpless  nation  has  seldom  been  permitted  to  enjoy 
the  tranquillity  of  servitude.  From  the  earliest 
period  to  the  present  hour,  Armenia  has  been  the 
theatre  of  perpetual  war  ;  the  lands  betw  een  Tauris 
and  Erivan  were  dispeopled  by  the  cruel  policy  of 
the  Sophis  ;  and  myriads  of  christian  families  were 
transplanted,  to  perish  or  to  propagate  in  the  dis- 
tant provinces  of  Persia.  Under  the  rod  of  oppres- 
sion, the  zeal  of  the  Armenians  is  fervent  and 
intrepid  :  they  have  often  preferred  the  crown  of 
martyrdom  to  the  white  turban  of  Mahomet ;  they 
devoutly  hate  the  error  and  idolatry  of  the  Greeks  ; 
and  their  transient  union  with  the  Latins  is  not  less 
devoid  of  truth,  than  the  thousand  bishops  whom 
their  patriarch  offered  at  the  feet  of  the  Roman 
pontiff.''  The  catholic,  or  patriarch,  of  the  Arme- 
nians, resides  in  the  monastery  of  Ekmiasin,  three 
leagues  from  Erivan.  Forty-seven  archbishops, 
each  of  whom  may  claim  the  obedience  of  four  or 
five  suffragans,  are  consecrated  bj'  his  hand  ;  but 
the  far  greater  part  are  only  titular  prelates,  who 
dignify  with  their  presence  and  service  the  simpli- 
city of  his  court.  As  soon  as  they  have  performed 
the  liturgy,  they  cultivate  the  garden;  and  our 
bishops  will  hear  with  surprise,  that  the  austerity 
of  their  life  increases  in  just  proportion  to  the  ele- 
vation of  their  rank.  In  the  fourscore  thousand 
towns  or  villages  of  his  spiritual  empire,  the  pa- 
triarch receives  a  small  and  voluntary  tax  from 
each  person  above  the  age  of  fifteen  ;  but  the  annual 
amount  of  six  hundred  thousand  crowns  is  insuffi- 
cient to  supply  the  incessant  demands  of  charity 
and  tribute.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, the  Armenians  have  obtained  a  large  and 
lucrative  share  of  the  commerce  of  the  east :  in 
their  return  from  Europe,  the  caravan  usually  halts 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Erivan,  the  altars  are  en- 
riched with  the  fruits  of  their  patient  industry :  and 
the  faith  of  Eutyches  is  preached  in  their  recent 
congregations  of  Barhary  and  Poland.' 
V.  The  Copts  ^-  In  the  rest  of  the  Roman  empire, 
or  Egyptians,  the  despotism  of  the  prince  might  eradi- 
cate or  silence  the  sectaries  of  an  obnoxious  creed. 
But  the  stubborn  temper  of  the  Egyptians  main- 
tained their  opposition  to  the  synod  of  Chalcedon, 
and  the  policy  of  Justinian  condescended  to  expect 
and  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  discord.  The  Mono- 
physite  church  of  Alexandria'  was  torn  by  the  dis- 
putes of  the  corruptibtes  and  incorruptibles,  and  on 

d  See  a  remarkable  r.ict  of  the  twelfth  century  in  the  Hi!itnry  of  Nice- 
las  Chooiates.  (p.  258.)  Vet  three  hundred  years  Iwfore,  Fhotius 
(Kpistol.  ii,  p.  49.  edit.  Montacul.)  had  gloried  io  the  conversion  of  the 
Armenians  — Aarpeifci  attfttpov  opWoiofi,)?. 

•  The  travellint;  Armenians  are  in  the  way  of  every  traveller,  and 
their  mother  church  is  on  the  hi^h  road  between  Constantinople  and 
Ispahan:  for  their  present  stale,  see  Fabricius,  (Lux  Evangclii,  &c. 
c.  xx.xviii,  p.  10-51.)  Olearius  (I.  iv.  c.  40.)  Chardin,  (vol.  li.  p.  232.) 


the  death  of  the  patriarch,  the  two  factions  upheld 
their  respective  candidates.e  Gaian  was  the  disciple 
of  Julian,  Theodosius  had  been   the  „,,,„.i, 

J  lit   pairiartii 

nupir  of  Severus  :  the  claims  of  the     Theodosius, 

■;     '  ,    J    u      ,1  ,    A.  D.  537-5fi8. 

former  were  supported  by  the  consent 
of  the  monks  and  senators,  the  city  and  the  pro- 
vince ;  the  latter  depended  on  the  priority  of  his 
ordination,  the  favour  of  the  empress  Theodora,  and 
the  arms  of  the  eunuch  Narses,  which  might  have 
been  used  in  more  honourable  warfare.  The  exile 
of  the  popular  candidate  to  Carthage  and  Sardinia, 
inflamed  the  ferment  of  Alexandria  ;  and  after  a 
schism  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  years,  the 
Gainnites  still  revered  the  memory  and  doctrine  of 
their  founder.  The  strength  of  numbers  and  of 
discipline  was  tried  in  a  desperate  and  bloody  con- 
flict ;  the  streets  were  filled  with  the  dead  bodies  of 
citizens  and  soldiers  ;  the  pious  women,  ascending 
the  roofs  of  their  houses,  showered  down  every  sharp 
or  ponderous  utensil  on  the  heads  of  the  enemy ; 
and  the  final  victory  of  Narses  was  owing  to  the 
flames,  with  which  he  wasted  the  third  capital  of 
the  Roman  world.  But  the  lieutenant  of  Justinian 
had  not  conquered  in  the  cause  of  a  heretic  ;  Theo- 
dosius himself  was  speedily  though  gently  removed; 
and  Paul  of  Tanis,  an  orthodox  monk,  ^^^^  a  d  53s 
was  raised  to  the  throne  of  Athanasius. 
The  powers  of  government  were  strained  in  his  sup- 
port ;  he  might  appoint  or  displace  the  dukes  and 
tribunes  of  Egypt  ;  the  allowance  of  bread,  which 
Diocletian  had  granted,  was  suppressed,  the  churches 
were  shut,  and  a  nation  of  schismatics  were  deprived 
at  once  of  their  spiritual  and  carnal  food.  In  his 
turn,  the  tyrant  was  excommunicated  by  the  zeal 
and  revenge  of  the  people  ;  and  none  except  his 
servile  Melchites  would  salute  him  as  a  man,  a 
christian,  or  a  bishop.  Yet  such  is  the  blindness 
of  ambition,  that,  when  Paul  was  expelled  on  a 
charge  of  murder,  he  solicited,  with  a  bribe  of  seven 
hundred  pounds  of  gold,  his  restoration  to  the  same 
station  of  hatred  and  ignominy.  His  successor 
jVpollinaris  entered  the  hostile  city 
in  military  array,  alike  qualified  for 
prayer  or  for  battle.  His  troops,  under  arms,  were 
distributed  through  the  streets  ;  the  gates  of  the 
cathedral  were  guarded,  and  a  chosen  band  was 
stationed  in  the  choir,  to  defend  the  person  of  their 
chief.  He  stood  erect  on  his  throne,  and  throwing 
aside  the  upper  garment  of  a  warrior,  suddenly  ap- 
peared before  the  eyes  of  the  multitude  in  the  robes 
of  patriarch  of  Alexandria.  Astonishment  held 
them  mute  ;  but  no  sooner  had  Apollinaris  begun 
to  read  the  tome  of  St.  Leo,  than  a  volley  of  curses, 
and  invectives,  and  stones,  assaulted  the  odious 
minLstcr  of  the  emperor  and  the  .synod.  .\  charge 
was  instantly  sounded  by  the  successor  of  the  apos- 

Tournefort,  (letlre  xx.)  and,  above  all,  Tavernier.  (torn.  i.  p.  28—37. 
510— .'iI8.)  that  rambling  jeweller,  who  had  read  nothing,  but  had  seen 
so  unich  and  so  well. 

f  The  history  of  the  Alex.andrian  patriarchs,  from  l>ioscorus  to  Ben- 
jamin, is  t.ikeii  from  Kenaudol,  (p.  U4— 164.)  and  the  second  tome  of 
"the  Annals  of  Kutychius. 

p  LiberaL  Itrev.  c.  80.  33.  Victor.  Chron.  p.  329,  330.  Procop. 
Anecdot.  c.  26,  27. 


Apollinaris, 
A.  D.  551. 
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tli's  ;  the  soldiers  waded  to  their  knees  in  blood  ; 
and  two  liundrcd  thousand  elirislians  arc  said  to 
have  fallen  hy  the  sword  :  an  ineredible  account, 
even  if  it  be  extended  from  the  slaughter  of  a  day  to 
the  eighteen  years  of  the  reign  of  Apolliuaris. 
Two  succeeding;  patriarchs,  Eulogius''  and  John,' 
laboured  in  the  conversion  of  heretics,  with  arms 
and  arguments  more  worthy  of  their  evangelical 
profession.  The  theological  knowledge  of  Eulo- 
Eulogiiis,  g'us  "as  displayed  in  many  a  volume, 
A.  D.  580.  ^vhich  magiiilied  tlic  errors  of  Kutyclics 
and  Severus,  and  attempted  to  reconcile  the  am- 
biguous language  of  St.  Cyril  with  the  orthodox 
creed  of  pope  Leo  and  the  fathers  of  Chalcedon. 
The  bounteous  alms  of  John  the  elee- 
mosynary were  dictated  by  supersti- 
tion, or  benevolence,  or  policy.  Seven  thousand 
five  hundred  poor  were  maintained  at  his  expense  : 
on  his  accession,  he  found  eight  thousand  pounds 
of  gold  in  the  treasury  of  the  church  ;  he  collected 
ten  thousand  from  the  liberality  of  the  faithful ; 
yet  the  primate  could  boast  in  his  testament,  that 
he  left  behind  him  no  more  than  the  third  part  of 
the  smallest  of  the  silver  coins.  The  churches  of 
Alexandria  were  delivered  to  the  catholics,  the 
religion  of  the  Monophysitcs  was  proscribed  in 
Egypt,  and  a  law  was  revived  which  excluded  the 
natives  from  the  honours  and  emoluments  of  the 
state. 

Their  separation  A  mofe  important  conquest  still  re- 
and  decay.  niained,  of  the  patriarch,  the  oracle 
and  leader  of  the  Egyptian  church.  Theodosius 
had  resisted  the  threats  and  promises  of  Justinian 
with  the  spirit  of  an  apostle  or  an  enthusiast. 
"  Such,"  replied  the  patriarch,  "  were  the  oflers  of 
the  tempter  when  he  showed  the  kingdoms  of  the 
earth.  But  my  soul  is  far  dearer  to  me  than  life  or 
dominion.  The  churches  are  in  the  bands  of  a 
prince  who  can  kill  the  body  ;  but  my  conscience  is 
my  own  ;  and  in  exile,  poverty,  or  chains,  I  will 
stedfastly  adhere  to  the  faith  of  my  holy  predeces- 
sors, Athanasius,  Cyril,  and  Dioscorus.  Anathema 
to  the  tome  of  Leo  and  the  synod  of  Chalcedon  ! 
Anathema  to  all  who  embrace  their  creed!  Ana- 
thema to  them  now  and  for  evermore  !  Naked 
came  I  out  of  my  mother's  womb,  naked  shall  I 
descend  into  the  grave.  Let  those  who  love  God, 
follow  me  and  seek  their  salvation."  .\fter  com- 
forting his  brethren,  he  embarked  for  Constanti- 
nople, and  sustained,  in  six  successive  interviews, 
the  almost  irresistible  weight  of  the  royal  presence. 
His  opinions  were  favourably  entertained  in  the 
palace  and  the  city  ;  the  influence  of  Theodora  as- 
sured him  a  safe  conduct  and  honourable  dismis- 
sion ;  and  he  ended  his  days,  though  not  on  the 
throne,  yet  in  the  bosom,  of  his  native  country.     On 

h  Kiilogins,  who  had  been  a  monk  of  Anlinch,  w.is  more  conspicuous 
for  siihtllty  than  elof|uence.  He  proves  that  the  enemies  of  the  f.iitli, 
the  fi.ii.-tnite9  and  the  Theodosians.  ought  not  to  be  reconciled  ;  that 
the  same  nroposition  may  be  orttiodox  in  the  month  of  St.  Cyril,  here. 
tical  in  tliat  of  Severus ;  that  ttie  opposite  asMTtions  of  St.  Leo  arc 
Miually  true,  Uc.  flis  writings  are  no  longer  extant,  except  in  tiie 
Extracts  of  PliDlins,  wlio  had  perused  them  witli  care  and  satisfaction, 
Cod.  ccviii.  ccxxv.  ccxxvi.  ccxxvii.  ccxxx.  cclxxx. 


the  news  of  his  death,  Apollinaris  indecently 
feasted  the  nobles  and  the  clergy  ;  but  his  joy  was 
checked  by  the  intelligence  of  a  new  election  ;  and 
while  he  enjoyed  the  wealth  of  Alexandria,  his 
rivals  reigned  in  the  monasteries  of  Thebais,  and 
were  maintained  by  the  voluntary  oblations  of  the 
people.  A  perpetual  succession  of  patriarchs  arose 
from  the  ashes  of  Theodosius  ;  and  the  Monophysite 
churches  of  Syria  and  Egypt  were  united  by  the 
name  of  Jacobites  and  the  communion  of  the  faith. 
Hut  the  same  faith,  which  has  been  conlined  to  a 
narrow  sect  of  the  Syrians,  was  diQ'uscd  over  the 
mass  of  the  Egyptian  or  Coptic  nation  ;  who,  almost 
unanimously,  rejected  the  decrees  of  the  synod  of 
Chalcedon.  A  thousand  years  were  now  elapsed 
since  Egypt  had  ceased  to  be  a  kingdom,  since  the 
conquerors  of  Asia  and  Europe  had  trampled  on  the 
ready  necks  of  a  people,  whose  ancient  wisdom  and 
power  ascend  beyond  the  records  of  history.  The 
conllict  of  zeal  and  persecution  rekindled  some 
sparks  of  their  national  spirit.  They  abjured,  with 
a  foreign  heresy,  the  manners  and  language  of  the 
Greeks  :  every  Melehite,  in  their  eyes,  was  a 
stranger,  every  Jacobite  a  citizen  ;  the  alliance 
of  marriage,  the  ortices  of  humanity,  were  con- 
demned as  a  deadly  sin  ;  the  natives  renounced  all 
allegiance  to  the  emperor  ;  and  his  orders,  at  a  dis- 
tance from  Alexandria,  were  obeyed  only  under  the 
pressure  of  military  force.  A  generous  efl'ort  might 
have  redeemed  the  religion  and  liberty  of  Egypt, 
and  her  six  hundred  monasteries  might  have  poured 
forth  their  myriads  of  holy  warriors,  for  whom  death 
should  have  no  terrors,  since  life  had  no  comfort  or 
delight.  But  experience  has  proved  the  distinction 
of  active  and  passive  courage  ;  the  fanatic  who 
endures  without  a  groan  the  torture  of  the  rack  or 
the  stake,  would  tremble  and  fly  before  the  face  of 
an  armed  enemy.  The  pusillanimous  temper  of  the 
Egyptians  could  only  hope  for  a  change  of  mas- 
ters ;  the  arms  of  Chosroes  depopulated  the  land,  yet 
under  his  reign  the  Jacobites  enjoyed  a  short  and 
precarious  respite.  The  victory  of  Heraelius  re- 
newed and  aggravated  the  persecution,  and  the 
patriarch  again  escaped  from  Alexandria  to  the 
desert.  In  his  flight,  Benjamin  was  Benj.imin.  the 
encouraged  by  a  voice,  which  bade  ■'^^'^I'l'"''  ■*"'"" 
him  expect,  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  a.  d.  625-661. 
the  aid  of  a  foreign  nation,  marked  like  the  Egyp- 
tians themselves  with  the  ancient  right  of  circum- 
cision. The  character  of  these  deliverers,  and  the 
nature  of  the  deliverance,  will  be  hereafter  ex- 
plained ;  and  I  shall  step  over  the  interval  of  eleven 
centuries  to  observe  the  present  misery  of  the  Jaco- 
bites of  Egypt.  The  populous  city  of  Cairo  aflords 
a  residence  or  rather  a  shelter  for  their  indigent 
patriarch,  and  a   remnant  of  ten   bishops  ;    forty 

i  See  the  Life  of  John  the  eleemosynary  hy  his  contem|M>rary 
Leontius,  bishop  of  Ncapolis  in  Cyprus,  whose  fJreek  text,  either  lost 
or  hidden,  is  retlecled  in  the  Latin  version  of  Baronius.  (A.  I).  610. 
No.  9.  A.  D.  620.  No.  «.)  I'aei  (Critica,  torn.  ii.  p.  763.)  and  Fa. 
hricius  (I.  V.  c.  II.  torn.  vii.  p.  4M.)  have  made  some  critical  observ. 
ations. 
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monasteries  have  survived  tlie  inroads  of  the  Arabs  ; 
and  the  progress  of  servitude  and  apostasy  has  re- 
duced the  Coptic  nation  to  the  despicable  number  of 
twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand  families  ;''  a  race  of 
illiterate  beggars,  whose  only  consolation  is  derived 
from  the  superior  wretchedness  of  the  Greek  patri- 
arch and  his  diminutive  congregation.' 
VI.  The  Abts-  ^^-  '^'"^  Coptic  patriarch,  a  rebel  to 
SIMIANS  ,nud  the  Caesars,  or  a  slave  to  the  khalifs, 
still  gloried  in  the  filial  obedience  of 
the  kings  of  Nubia  and  ^Ethiopia.  He  repaid  their 
homage  by  magnifying  their  greatness  ;  and  it  was 
boldly  asserted  that  they  could  bring  into  the  field 
a  hundred  thousand  horse,  with  an  equal  number 
of  camels;"'  that  their  hand  could  pour  out  or 
restrain  the  waters  of  the  Nile  ;  "  and  the  peace  and 
plenty  of  Egypt  was  obtained,  even  in  this  world, 
by  the  intercession  of  the  patriarch.  In  exile  at 
Constantinople,  Theodosius  recommended  to  his 
patroness  the  conversion  of  the  black  nations  of 
Nubia  from  the  tropic  of  Cancer  to  the  confines  of 
Abyssinia."  Her  design  was  suspected  and  emu- 
lated by  the  more  orthodox  emperor.  The  rival 
missionaries,  a  Melchite  and  a  Jacobite,  embarked 
at  the  same  time  ;  but  the  empress,  from  a  motive 
of  love  or  fear,  was  more  effectually  obeyed  ;  and 
the  catholic  priest  was  detained  by  the  president  of 
Thebais,  while  the  king  of  Nubia  and  his  court  were 
hastily  baptized  in  the  faith  of  Dioscorus.  The 
tardy  envoy  of  Justinian  was  received  and  dismissed 
with  honour;  but  when  he  accused  the  heresy  and 
treason  of  the  Egyptians,  the  negro  convert  was 
instructed  to  reply  that  he  would  never  abandon  his 
brethren,  the  true  believers,  to  the  persecuting 
ministers  of  the  synod  of  Chalcedon.P  During 
several  ages,  the  bishops  of  Nubia  were  named  and 
consecrated  by  the  Jacobite  patriarch  of  Alexandria: 
as  late  as  the  twelfth  century,  Christianity  prevailed ; 
and  some  rites,  some  ruins,  are  still  visible  in  the 
savage  towns  of  Sennaar  and  Dongola.''  But  the 
Nubians  at  length  executed  their  threats  of  return- 
ing to  the  worship  of  idols  ;  the  climate  required 
the  indulgence  of  polygamy,  and  they  have  finally 
preferred  the  triumph  of  the  Koran  to  the  ahase- 

k  This  number  is  taken  from  the  curious  Recherclies  sur  les  E2:vp. 
tienset  lesCliinois;  (lorn.  ii.  p.  192,  193.)  and  .ippears  more  probaljle 
than  (he  600,000  ancient,  or  15,000  modern,  Copts  of  Gemelli  Carreri. 
Cyril  Lucar,  the  protestant  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  laments  that 
those  heretics  were  ten  tiroes  more  numerous  than  his  orthodox  Greeks, 
inseniouslv  applyins  the  ToWa,  ««.  4e«a4tt  Seeomro  o.^oxoio  of 
Homer,  (Iliad  ii.  128.)  the  most  perfect  expression  of  contempt. 
(Fabric.  Lux  Evanaielii.  740.) 

I  The  history  of  the  Copts,  their  relifrion,  manners,  &c.  may  be 
found  in  the  Al>be  Renaudot's  motley  work,  neither  a  tran.slation  nor 
an  ori',;inal ;  the  Chrouicon  Orientale  nf  Peter,  a  Jacobite;  in  the  two 
versions  of  Abraham  Ecchelleiisis,  Paris.  1(15 1  ;  and  John  Simon  Asse. 
man,  Venet-  1729.  Tliese  annals  descend  no  lower  than  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  more  recent  accounts  must  he  searched  for  in  the  tra. 
vellers  into  Kgypt,  and  the  Nouveaux  Menioires  des  Missions  du 
Levant.  In  ttie  last  century,  Joseph  Abudacnus.  a  native  of  Cairo, 
■published  at  Oxford,  in  thirty  pages,  a  slight  Historia  Jacobitarura 
147.  post  150. 

lu  About  tlie  vcar  737.  See  Renaudot,  Hist.  Patriarch.  Alex,  p  221 
222.  EIraacin,  Hist.  Saracen,  p.  99. 

c  Ludolph.  Hist.  yKthiopic.  et  Comment.  1.  i.  c.  8.  Renaudot,  Hist 
ratriarch.  Alex.  p.  480.  Sic.  Tliis  opinion,  introduced  into  Egypt  and 
Europe  by  the  artifice  of  the  Copt5,  the  pride  of  the  Abyssinians,  the 
ftar  and  ignorance  of  the  Turks  and  Arabs,  has  not  even  the  semblance 
of  truth.  The  rains  of  Ethiopia  do  not,  in  the  increase  of  the  Nile, 
consult  Ihe  will  of  the  monanh.  If  the  river  approaches  at  Napata, 
within  llireed.avs'  journey  of  the  Red  sea,  (see  D'Auville's  Maps,)  a 
canal  lli.it  should  divert  its  course  would  demand,  and  most  probably 
»ur|iass,  the  power  of  the  Ca'.sars, 


mcnt  of  the  cross.  A  metaphysical  religion  may 
appear  too  refined  for  the  capacity  of  the  negro 
race  :  yet  a  black  or  a  parrot  might  be  taught  to 
repeat  the  words  of  tlie  Chalcedonian  or  Monophy- 
site  creed. 

Christianity  was  more  deeply  rooted      „,      ,    , 

,  .  ,  .     .  .  Church  of 

in  the  Abyssinian  empire ;  and,  al-  Abys.sinia, 
though  the  correspondence  has  beeu  '  ' ""'  '' 
sometimes  inte;rupted  above  seventy  or  a  hundred 
years,  the  mother-church  of  Alexandria  retains  her 
colony  in  a  state  of  perpetual  pupilage.  Seven 
bishops  once  composed  the  jlithiopic  synod :  had 
their  number  amounted  to  ten,  they  might  have 
elected  an  independent  primate  ;  and  one  of  their 
kings  was  ambitious  of  promoting  his  brother  to  the 
ecclesiastical  throne.  But  the  event  was  foreseen, 
the  increase  was  denied  ;  the  epi.scopal  oflice  has 
been  gradually  confined  to  theabuna,'  the  head  and 
autlior  of  the  Abyssinian  priesthood  ;  the  patriarch 
supplies  each  vacancy  with  an  Egyptian  monk;  and 
the  character  of  a  stranger  appears  more  venerable 
in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  less  dangerous  in  those  of 
the  monarch.  In  the  sixth  century,  when  the  schism 
of  Egypt  was  confirmed,  the  rival  chiefs,  with  their 
patrons,  Justinian  and  Theodora,  strove  to  outstrip 
each  other  in  the  conquest  of  a  remote  and  indepen- 
dent province.  The  industry  of  the  empress  was 
again  victorious,  and  the  pious  Theodora  has  esta- 
blished in  that  sequestered  church  the  faith  and 
discipline  of  the  Jacobites."  Encompassed  on  all 
sides  by  the  enemies  of  their  religion,  the  yEthio- 
pians  slept  near  a  thousand  years,  forgetful  of  the 
world,  by  whom  they  were  forgotten.  They  were 
awakened  by  the  Portuguese,  who.  The  Portuguese 
turning  the  southern  promontory  of  '^  ^I'^rv"' 
Africa,  appeared  in  India  and  the  Red  '5o3,  &c. 
sea,  as  if  they  had  descended  through  the  air  from 
a  distant  planet.  In  the  first  moments  of  their 
interview,  the  subjects  of  Rome  and  Alexandria 
observed  the  resemblance,  rather  than  the  difl'erence, 
of  their  faith  ;  and  each  nation  expected  the  most 
important  benefits  from  an  alliance  with  their  chris- 
tian brethren.  In  their  lonely  situation,  the  --iithio- 
pians  had   almost  relapsed   into  the  savage   life. 

n  The  Abyssinians,  who  .still  jirescrve  the  features  and  olive  com- 
plexion of  the  Arabs,  aftiird  a  proof  that  two  tlious;ind  years  are  not 
sutlicient  to  change  the  colour  of  the  human  rare.  The  Nubians,  an 
Alrican  race,  are  pure  negroes,  as  black  as  those  of  Senegal  or  Congt), 
with  flat  noses,  thick  li|>s,  and  woolly  hair.  (BiitVon,  Hist.  Naturelle, 
torn.  v.  p.  117.  14.1,  144.  16C  219.  edit,  in  12mo,  Paris,  1769.)  The 
ancients  beheld,  without  much  attention,  the  extraordinary  pheenonie. 
noil  which  Iws  exercised  the  philosophers  and  theologians  of  modern 
times. 

\>  Asseman.  Bihliot,  Orient,  torn.  i.  p.  .329.  ■ 

q  The  Christianity  of  the  Nubians,  A..  D.  115.3,  is  attested  hy  the 
.sheritfal  Edrisi,  falsely  described  under  the  name  of  Ihe  Nubian  geo- 
grapher, (p.  18.)  who  represents  them  as  a  nation  of  Jacobites.  The 
rays  of  historical  light  that  twinkle  in  the  history  of  Renaudot  (p.  178, 
220.  224.  281.  286.  405.  434.  451.  464.)  are  all  previous  to  this  lera. 
See  the  modern  state  in  the  Lettres  Editiantes  (Itecueil  iv.)  and  Bus. 
chiiiL',  (torn.  ix.  p.  152—159.  par  Berenger.) 

r  The  abulia  is  improperly  dignilied  by  the  Latins  with  the  title  of 
patriarch.  The  .'Vbyssinians  acknowledge  only  the  four  patriarchs, 
and  their  chief  is  no  more  than  a  metropolitan  or  national  primate. 
(Lndolph.  Hist.  /Ethiopic.  et  Comment.  I.  lii.  c.  7.)  The  seven 
bishops  of  Renaudot,  (p.  511.)  who  existed  A.  1).  I13I,  are  unknown 
to  the  historian. 

8  I  know  not  why  Asscmannus  (Itibliot.  Orient,  tom.  ii.  p.  384.) 
should  call  in  question  these  probable  missions  of  Theodora  into  Nubia 
and  /Ethiopia.  The  slight  notics  of  Abyssinia  till  the  year  1500  are 
supplied  by  Renaudot  (p.  3.16.  341.  .181, "3«2.  405.  443,  jcc.  4.')2.  456 
463.  475.  480.  511.  525.  559.  564.)  from  Ihe  Coptic  writers.  The  mind 
of  Ludolphus  was  a  perfect  blank; 
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Tlicir  vessels,  wliieh  liail  liailid  to  Ceylon,  scarcely 
prcsiiincd  to  na\if;atc  the  rivers  of  Africa;  the 
ruins  <if  Axumc  were  deserted,  llie  nation  was  scat- 
tered in  villages,  and  tlie  emperor,  a  pompous  name, 
was  content,  both  in  peace  and  war,  with  the  im- 
movable residence  of  a  camp.  Conscious  of  their 
own  Indigence,  the  Abyssinians  liad  formed  the 
rational  project  of  importing  the  arts  and  ingenuity 
of  Europe;'  and  their  ambassadors  at  Home  and 
Lisbon  were  instructed  to  solicit  a  colony  of  smiths, 
carpenters,  tilers,  masons,  printers,  surgeons,  and 
pliysicians,  for  the  use  of  their  country.  Hut  the 
public  danger  soon  called  for  the  instant  and  ellee- 
tual  aid  of  arms  and  soldiers,  to  defend  an  unwar- 
likc  people  from  the  barbarians  who  ravaged  the 
inland  country,  and  the  Turks  and  Arabs  who 
advanced  from  flie  sea-coast  in  more  formidable 
array.  /Ktliiopia  was  saved  by  four  hundred  and 
fifty  Portuguese,  who  displayed  in  the  Held  the 
native  valour  of  Europeans,  and  the  artilirial  powers 
of  the  musket  and  cannon.  In  a  moment  of  terror, 
the  emperor  had  promised  to  reconcile  himself  and 
his  subjects  to  the  catholic  faith  ;  a  Latin  patriarch 
represented  the  supremacy  of  the  pope  ; "  the  empire, 
enlarged  in  a  tenfold  proportion,  was  supposed  to 
contain  more  gold  than  tlie  mines  of  America  ;  and 
the  wildest  hopes  of  avarice  and  zeal  were  built  on 
tlic  willing  submission  of  the  christians  of  Africa. 

But  the  vows  which  pain  had  ex- 
Mission  of  the  ,  J  ., 
Jisuits,  forted,  were  forsworn  on  the  return  of 
A.  u.  1557.  |,gj,uij  Tj,p  Abyssinians  still  adhered 
w  ith  unshaken  constancy  to  the  Monophysite  faith ; 
their  languid  belief  was  inflamed  by  the  exercise  of 
dispute  ;  they  branded  the  Latins  with  the  names  of 
Arians  and  Ncstorians,  and  imputed  the  adoration 
oifour  gods,  to  those  who  separated  the  tw  o  natures 
of  Christ.  Fremona,  a  place  of  worship,  or  rather 
of  exile,  was  assigned  to  the  .lesuit  missionaries. 
Their  skill  in  the  liberal  and  mechanic  arts,  their 
theological  learning,  and  the  decency  of  their 
manners,  inspired  a  barren  esteem  ;  but  they  were 
not  endowed  with  the  gifts  of  miracles,"  and  they 
vainly  solicited  a  reinforcement  of  European  troops. 
The  patience  and  dexterity  of  forty  years  at  length 
obtained  a  more  favourable  audience,  and  two  em- 
perors of  Abyssinia  were  persuaded  that  Rome  could 
ensure  the  temporal  and  everlasting  happiness  of 
her  votaries.  The  first  of  these  royal  converts  lost 
his  crown  and  his  life  ;  and  the  rebel  army  was 
sanclilicd  by  the  «//«»«,  who  burled  an  anathema  at 
the  apostate,  and  absolved  his  subjects  from  their 
oath  of  lidelity.  The  fate  of  Zadcnghel  was  re- 
venged by  the  courage  and  fortune  of  Susneus,  who 

t  I.udolpli.  Hist,  .ntliiop.  I,  iv.  c.  5.  The  most  necessary  .irts  are 
now  cxerc'tseil  l»y  tlie  .lews,  and  the  foreign  trade  is  in  tlie  hands  of  tlie 
Armenians.  Wtiat  Gregory  prineijially  admired  and  envied  was  tlie 
iiidnstry  of  Knrnpc— artes  et  opificia. 

u  .lohn  liermudez,  whose  relation,  printed  at  Lishon,  1509,  was 
translated  into  English  by  Purehas,  (I*il;;rims,  1.  vii.  r.  7.  p.  114!),  fice.) 
and  from  tlience  into  French  by  La  Croze,  {Christianisme  d'Ethiopie, 
p.  fl2 — 265.)  The  piece  is  cnriotis ;  but  the  author  may  be  suspected 
of  deceivin)^  Abyssinia,  Rome,  and  Portugal.  His  title  to  the  rank  of 
patriarch  is  dark  and  doubtful,  (Ludolph.  Comment.  No.  101.  p.  47.1  ) 

X  Relicio  Komana  ....  nee  precihns  patrura  nee  miraenlis  ah  ipsis 
editis  suffulciebatnr,  is  the  uncontradicted  assurance  of  the  dev<mt  em. 
peror  Siisncus  to  Ins  patriarch  Mcndcz  ;  (Ludolpli.  Coniracnt.  No.  120. 


ascended  the  throne  under  the  name  of  .Scgtied,  and 
more  vigorously  prosecuted  the  pious  enterprise  of 
his  kinsman.  After  the  amusement  of  some  un- 
ecpial  combats  between  the  .Jesuits  and  his  illiterate 
priests,  the  emperor  declared  himself  a  proselyte  to 
the  synod  of  Chalcedon,  presuming  that  his  clergy 
and  people  would  embrace  without  delay  the  religion 
of  their  prince.  The  liberty  of  choice  was  succeeded 
by  a  law,  w  hieh  imposed,  under  pain  of  death,  the 
belief  of  the  two  natures  of  Christ:  the  Abyssinians 
were  enjoined  to  work  and  to  play  on  the  sabbath  ; 
and  Segued,  in  the  face  of  Europe  and  Africa, 
renounced  his  connexion  with  the  Alexandrian 
church.     A  Jesuit,  Alphonso  Mendez,   „ 

...  .        ,        ,.     -r^  ,  ■       .         Conversion  of 

the   catholic    patriarch    of  yEthiopia,    the  emperor, 

accepted  in  the  name  of  Urban  VIII.  ■•  '  . 
the  homage  and  abjuration  of  his  penitent.  "  I  con- 
fess," said  the  emperor  on  his  knee,  "  I  confess  that 
the  pope  is  the  vicar  of  Christ,  the  successor  of  St. 
Peter,  and  the  sovereign  of  the  world.  To  him  I 
swear  true  obedience,  and  at  his  feet  I  offer  my 
person  and  kingdom."  A  similar  oath  was  repeated 
by  his  son,  his  brother,  the  clergy,  the  nobles,  and 
even  the  ladies  of  the  court:  the  Latin  patriarch 
was  invested  with  honours  and  wealth  ;  and  his 
niissionaries  erected  their  churches  or  citadels  in 
the  most  convenient  .stations  of  the  empire.  The 
Jesuits  themselves  deplore  the  fatal  indiscretion  of 
their  chief,  who  forgot  the  mildness  of  the  gospel 
and  the  policy  of  his  order,  to  introduce  with  hasty 
violence  the  liturgy  of  Rome  and  the  inquisition  of 
Portugal.  He  condemned  the  ancient  practice  of 
circumcision,  which  health  rather  than  superstition 
had  first  invented  in  the  climate  of  /Ethiopia.?  A 
new  baptism,  a  new  ordination,  was  indicted  on  the 
natives  ;  and  they  trembled  with  horror  w  hen  the 
most  holy  of  the  dead  were  torn  from  their  graves, 
when  the  most  illustrious  of  the  living  were  excom- 
municated by  a  foreign  priest.  In  the  defence  of 
their  religion  and  liberty,  the  Abyssinians  rose  in 
arms,  with  desperate  but  unsuccessful  zeal.  Five 
rebellions  were  extinguished  in  the  blood  of  the 
insurgents  :  two  abunas  were  slain  in  battle,  whole 
legions  were  slaughtered  in  the  field,  or  suffocated 
in  their  caverns  ;  and  neither  merit,  nor  rank,  nor 
sex,  could  save  from  an  ignominious  death  the 
enemies  of  Rome.  But  the  victorious  monarch  was 
finally  subdued  by  the  constancy  of  the  nation,  of 
bis  mother,  of  his  son,  and  of  his  most  faithful 
friends.  Segued  listened  to  the  voice  of  pily,  of 
reason,  perhaps  of  fear  ;  and  his  edict  of  liberty  of 
conscience  instantly  revealed  the  tyranny  and  weak- 
ness of  the  Jesuits.     On  the  death  of  his  father, 

p.  .529.)  and  such  assurances  should  be  preciously  kept,  as  an  antidote 
atiaiiisl  any  marvellous  legends. 

y  I  am  aware  iiow  tender  is  thcqueslion  of  circumcision.  Yet  I  will 
afliriii,  1.  That  the  ^Ethiopians  have  a  physical  reason  for  the  circum- 
cision of  males,  and  even  of  females.  (Recherches  Pliilusophiipiessur  Ii-.. 
Americains,  torn,  ii.)  2.  That  it  was  pr-ictised  in  <li:tliiopia  long  bef<'re 
the  introduction  of  Judaism  or  Christianity.  (Herodot.  I.  ii.  c.  KM. 
Marsham,  Canon  Chron.  p.  72,  7.1.)  "  Infantes  circumcidunt  ob  con- 
siiplndinem  non  oh  .ludaismum,"  says  Gregory  the  Abyssinian  jiriest, 
(apud  Fabric.  Lux  Christiana,  p.  720.).  Vet,  in  the  heat  of  dispute,  the  f 
PortUKiiese  were  sometimes  branded  with  the  name  of  nncircumcisidj 
( La  Croze,  p.  SO.  Ludolph.  llisl.  and  Comment.  I.  iii.  c.  I  )  '      . 
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Basilides  expelled  the  Latin  patriarch,  and  restored 
to  the  wishes  of  the  nation  the  faith  and  the  discip- 
line of  Egypt.  The  Monophjsite  churches  resounded 
with  a  song  of  triumph,  "  that  the  sheep  of -Ethiopia 
were  now  delivered  from  the  hya?nas  of  the  w  est ;" 
„    ,  and  the  gates  of  that  solitary  realm 

Final  expulsion  ^  -^ 

of  the  Jesuits      were  for  ever  shut  against  the   arts, 
.  IKE,  &c.    ji^g   science,   and  the   fanaticism    of 
Europe.' 


CHAP.  XLVni. 

Plan  of  the  four  last  volumes. — Succession  and  cha- 
racters of  the  Greek  emperors  of  Constantinople, 
from  the  time  of  Heraclius  to  the  Latin  conquest. 

I  HAVE  now  deduced  from  Trajan  to 

Defects  of  the        „  .  t-  r.  .  tt 

Byzantine  Ins.  Constantine,  from  Constantine  to  He- 
'°'^'  radius,  the  regular  series  of  the  Ro- 

man emperors ;  and  faithfully  exposed  the  pros- 
perous and  adverse  fortunes  of  their  reigns.  Five 
centuries  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  empire  have 
already  elapsed  ;  but  a  period  of  more  than  eight 
hundred  years  still  separates  me  from  the  term  of 
my  labours,  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Turks.  Should  I  persevere  in  the  same  course, 
should  I  observe  the  same  measure,  a  prolix  and 
slender  thread  would  be  spun  through  many  a 
volume,  nor  would  the  patient  reader  find  an  ade- 
quate reward  of  instruction  or  amusement.  At 
every  step,  as  we  sink  deeper  in  the  decline  and 
fall  of  the  eastern  empire,  the  annals  of  each  suc- 
ceeding reign  would  impose  a  more  ungrateful  and 
melancholy  task.  These  annals  must  continue  to 
repeat  a  tedious  and  uniform  tale  of  weakness  and 
misery  ;  the  natural  connexion  of  causes  and  events 
would  be  broken  by  frequent  and  hasty  transitions, 
and  a  minute  accumulation  of  circumstances  must 
destroy  the  light  and  efl'ect  of  those  general  pictures 
which  compose  the  use  and  ornament  of  a  remote 
history.  From  the  time  of  Heraclius,  the  Byzantine 
theatre  is  contracted  and  darkened :  the  line  of 
empire,  which  had  been  defined  by  the  laws  of  Jus- 
tinian and  the  arms  of  Belisarius,  recedes  on  all 
sides  from  our  view  :  the  Roman  name,  the  proper 
subject  of  our  inquiries,  is  reduced  to  a  narrow 
corner  of  Europe,  to  the  lonely  suburbs  of  Constan- 
tinople ;  and  the  fate  of  the  Greek  empire  has  been 
compared  to  that  of  the  Rhine,  which  loses  itself  in 
the  sands,  before  its  waters  can  mingle  with  the 
ocean.  The  scale  of  dominion  is  diminished  to  our 
view  by  the  distance  of  time  and  place  :  nor  is  the 
.Moss  of  external  splendour  compensated  by  the  no- 
"bler  gifts  of  virtue  and  genius.  In  the  last  moments 
of  her  decay,  Constantinople  was  doubtless  more 
opulent  and  populous  than   Athens  at  her  most 

Ji  The   three   iiroteslant  historians,    Lndnlphus,  (Hist,    ^thiopica, 

Prancofurt,  1G8I  ;  Commentarius,  lt>'01  ;  Kelatio  Nova,  See.  1693,  in 
_  foho.)  Geddes,  (Cliurch  History  of  Ethiopia,  London,  169fi,  in  8vo.) 
-  and   la  Croze,  (Hist,  dn  Christianismc  d'Ethiopie  et  d'Armenie,  La 

Haye,  1739,  in  12mo,)  have  drawn  their  principal  materials  from  the 
'Jwyiils,  especially  from  the  General   History  of  Tellez,  puhlished  in 

rciflugucse  at  Coimbra,  IfiCO.      We   mif;ht    be   surprised  at  their 


nourishing  a^ra,  when  a  scanty  sum  of  six  thou- 
sand talents,  or  twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds 
sterling,  was  possessed  by  twenty-one  thousand 
male  citizens  of  an  adult  age.  But  each  of  these 
citizens  was  a  free  man,  who  dared  to  assert  the 
liberty  of  bis  thoughts,  words,  and  actions ;  whose 
person  and  property  w  ere  guarded  by  equal  law ; 
and  wlio  exercised  his  independent  vote  in  the  go- 
vernment of  the  republic.  Their  numbers  seem  to 
be  multiplied  by  the  strong  and  various  discrimina- 
tions of  character  :  under  the  shield  of  freedom,  on 
the  wings  of  emulation  and  vanity,  each  Atheniaa 
aspired  to  the  level  of  the  national  dignity  :  from 
this  commanding  eminence,  some  chosen  spirits 
soared  beyond  the  reach  of  a  vulgar  eye ;  and  tlie 
chances  of  superior  merit  in  a  great  and  populous 
kingdom,  as  they  are  proved  by  experience,  would 
excuse  the  computation  of  imaginary  millions.  The 
territories  of  Athens,  Sparta,  and  their  allies,  do 
not  exceed  a  moderate  province  of  France  or  Eng- 
land :  but  after  the  trophies  of  Salamis  and  Plata^a, 
they  expand  in  our  fancy  to  the  gigantic  size  of 
Asia,  which  had  been  trampled  under  the  feet  of 
the  victorious  Greeks.  But  the  subjects  of  the  By- 
zantine empire,  who  assume  and  dishonour  the 
names  both  of  Greeks  and  Romans,  present  a  dead 
uniformity  of  abject  vices,  which  are  neitlier  soft- 
ened by  the  weakness  of  humanity,  nor  animated 
by  the  vigour  of  memorable  crimes.  The  free  men 
of  antiquity  might  repeat  with  generous  enthusiasm 
the  sentence  of  Homer,  "  that  on  the  first  day  of  his 
servitude,  the  captive  is  deprived  of  one  half  of  his 
manly  virtue."  But  the  poet  had  only  seen  the 
effects  of  civil  or  domestic  slavery,  nor  could  he 
foretell  that  the  second  moiety  of  manhood  must 
be  annihilated  by  the  spiritual  despotism,  which 
shackles,  not  only  the  actions,  but  even  the  thoughts, 
of  the  prostrate  votary.  By  this  double  yoke,  the 
Greeks  were  oppressed  under  the  successors  of  He- 
raclius, the  tyrant;  a  law  of  eternal  justice  was 
degraded  by  the  vices  of  bis  subjects  ;  and  on  the 
throne,  in  the  camp,  in  the  schools,  we  search,  per- 
haps with  fruitless  diligence,  the  names  and  charac- 
ters that  may  deserve  to  be  rescued  from  oblivion. 
Nor  are  the  defects  of  the  subject  compensated  by 
the  skill  and  variety  of  the  painters.  Of  a  space  of 
light  hundred  years,  the  four  first  centuries  are 
overspread  with  a  cloud  interrupted  by  some  faint 
and  broken  rays  of  historic  light:  in  the  lives  of  the 
emperors,  from  Maurice  to  Alexius,  Basil  the  Ma- 
cedonian has  alone  been  the  theme  of  a  separate 
work  ;  and  the  absence,  or  loss,  or  imperfection  of 
contemporary  evidence,  must  be  poorly  supplied  by 
the  doubtful  authority  of  more  recent  compilers. 
The  four  last  centuries  are  exempt  from  the  re- 
proach of  penury  :  and  w  ith  the  Comnenian  family, 
the  historic  muse  of  Constantinople  again  revives. 

frankness  ;  hut  their  most  fla£;itious  vice,  the  spirit  of  persecution,  was 
in  their  eyes  their  most  meritorious  virtue.  I.udolphusi>owessed  some, 
though  a  slight,  advanta;^e  from  the  £thio(>ic  Inngtiai^e.  and  the 
personal  conversilion  of  Gregory,  a  free.spintcd  Abyssinian  priest, 
vvlinin  lie  invited  Iroin  Rome  to  the  court  of  iHixe.GotUa.  See  the 
TliMtlofxia  ;Elhiopica  of  Gregory,  in  Fabricius,  Lux  Evaugelii,  p. 
:iG-73-i. 
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l)iit  Iier  apparel  is  fcaiidy,  her  motions  are  without 
cle;;ancc  or  <;racc.  A  succession  of  priests,  or  cour- 
tiers, treads  in  each  other's  footsteps  in  the  same 
path  of  servitude  and  superstition  :  their  views  are 
narrow,  their  judgment  is  feeble  or  corrupt;  and 
wc  close  the  volume  of  copious  barrenness,  still 
ifjnorant  of  the  causes  of  events,  the  characters  of 
the  actors,  and  the  manners  of  the  times,  which 
they  celebrate  or  deplore.  The  observation  wliicli 
has  been  applied  to  a  man,  may  be  extended  to  a 
whole  people,  that  the  energy  of  the  sword  is  com- 
municated to  the  pen  ;  and  it  will  be  fotind  by  ex- 
perience, that  the  tone  of  history  will  rise  or  fall 
with  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

From  these  considerations,  I  should 

Its  connexion 

Willi  the  revoiu.    bavc   abandoned   without    repret    the 

tioiisut'the  world.  ^         t        t  i      i      ■  -i      i  •    ^ 

Greek  slaves  and  tneir  servile  histo- 
rians, had  T  not  relleeted  that  the  fate  of  the  By- 
zantine monarcliy  is  passiveli/  connected  with  the 
most  splendid  and  important  revolutions  which 
have  changed  the  state  of  the  world.  The  space  of 
the  lost  provinces  was  immediately  replenished  with 
new  colonies  and  rising  kingdoms:  the  active  vir- 
tues of  peace  and  war  deserted  from  the  vanquished 
to  the  victorious  nations  ;  and  it  is  in  their  origin 
and  concpiests,  in  their  religion  and  government, 
that  we  must  explore  the  causes  and  cfTects  of  the 
decline  and  fall  of  the  eastern  empire.  Nor  will 
this  scope  of  narrative,  the  riches  and  variety  of 
these  materials,  be  incompatible  with  the  unity  of 
design  and  composition.  As,  in  his  daily  prayers, 
the  mussulmaii  of  Fez  or  Delhi  still  turns  his  face 
towards  the  temple  of  Mecca,  the  historian's  eye  shall 
be  always  fixed  on  the  city  of  Constantinople.  The 
excursive  line  may  embrace  the  wilds  of  Arabia  and 
Tartary,  but  the  circle  will  be  ultimately  reduced  to 
the  decreasing  limit  of  the  Roman  monarchy. 
Plan  of  the  four  '^'^  ^^'^  principle  I  shall  now  estab- 
last  volumes,  ijsl,  the  plan  of  the  four  last  volumes 
of  the  present  work.  The  first  chapter  will  contain, 
in  a  regular  series,  the  emperors  who  reigned  at 
Constantinople  during  a  period  of  six  hundred 
years,  from  the  days  of  Heraclius  to  the  Latin  con- 
quest: a  rapid  abstract,  which  maybe  supported 
by  a  general  appeal  to  the  order  and  text  of  the  ori- 
ginal historians.  In  this  introduction,  I  shall  con- 
fine myself  to  the  revolutions  of  the  throne,  the 
succession  of  families,  the  personal  characters  of 
the  Greek  princes,  the  mode  of  their  life  and  death, 
the  maxims  and  induencc  of  tlicir  domestic  govern- 
ment, and  the  tendency  of  tlieir  reign  to  accelerate 
or  suspend  the  downfall  of  the  eastern  empire. 
Such  a  chronological  review  will  serve  to  illustrate 
the  various  argument  of  the  subsequent  chapters  ; 
and  each  circumstance  of  the  eventful  story  of  the 
barbarians  will  adapt  itself  in  a  proper  place  to  the 
Byzantine  annals.  The  internal  state  of  the  empire, 
and  the  dangerous  heresy  of  the  Paulicians,  which 
.shook  the  cast  and  enlightened  the  west,  will  be  the 
subject  of  two  separate  chapters ;  but  these  in- 
quiries must  be  postponed  till  our  further  progress 


shall  have  opened  the  view  of  the  world  in  the  ninth 
and  tenth  centuries  of  the  christian  a'ra.  After  this 
fouiiilation  of  Byzantine  history,  the  lollowing  na- 
tions will  pass  before  our  eyes,  and  each  will  occupy 
the  space  to  which  it  may  be  entitled  by  greatness 
or  merit,  or  the  degree  of  connexion  with  the  Roman 
world  and  the  present  age.  I.  The  Franks;  a  ge- 
neral appellation  which  includes  all  the  barbarians 
of  France,  Italy,  and  Ccrmany,  who  were  united 
by  the  sword  and  stH'ptre  of  Charlemagne.  The 
persecution  of  images  and  their  votaries,  separated 
Rome  and  Italy  from  the  Byzantine  thrtme,  and 
prepared  the  restoration  of  the  Roman  empire  in 
the  west.  II.  The  Arabs  or  Sauacens.  Three  ample 
(•hapters  will  be  devoted  to  this  curious  and  in- 
teresting object.  In  the  first,  after  a  picture  of  the 
country  and  its  inhabitants,  I  shall  investigate  the 
character  of  Mahomet ;  the  character,  religion,  and 
success  of  the  prophet.  In  the  second  I  shall  lead 
the  Arabs  to  the  conquest  of  Syria,  Egypt,  and 
Africa,  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire ;  nor 
can  I  check  their  victorious  career  till  they  have 
overthrown  the  nmnarchies  of  Persia  and  Spain.  In 
the  third  I  shall  inquire  how  Constantinople  and 
Europe  weie  saved  by  the  luxury  and  arts,  the 
division  and  decay,  of  the  empire  of  the  caliphs.  A 
single  chapter  will  include,  liL  The  Bi'HiAiti  ans, 
IV.  HiiNGARiANs,  and,  V.  Russians,  who  as.saulted 
by  sea  or  by  land  the  provinces  and  the  capital ; 
but  the  last  of  these,  so  important  in  their  present 
greatness,  will  excite  some  curiosity  in  their  origin 
and  infancy.  VI.  The  Normans  ;  or  rather  the 
private  adventures  of  that  warlike  people,  who 
founded  a  powerful  kingdom  in  Apulia  and  Sicily, 
shook  the  throne  of  Constantinople,  displayed  the 
trophies  of  chivalry,  and  almost  realized  the  won- 
ders of  romance.  VII.  The  Latins  ;  the  subjects 
of  the  pope,  the  nations  of  the  west,  who  enlisted 
under  the  banner  of  the  cross  for  the  recovery  or 
relief  of  the  holy  sepulchre.  The  Greek  emperors 
were  terrified  and  preserved  by  the  myriads  of  pil- 
grims who  matched  to  .Icrusalcm  with  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon  and  the  peers  of  Christendom.  The  second 
and  third  crusades  trod  in  the  footsteps  of  the  first: 
Asia  and  Europe  were  mingled  in  a  sacred  war  of 
two  hundred  years  ;  and  the  christian  powers  were 
bravely  resisted,  and  finally  expelled,  by  Saladin 
and  the  Mamalukes  of  Egypt.  In  these  memorable 
crusades,  a  lleet  and  army  of  French  and  Venetians 
were  diverted  from  .Syria  to  the  Thracian  Bospho- 
rus  :  they  assaulted  the  capital,  they  subverted  the 
Greek  monarchy  :  and  a  dynasty  of  Latin  prince.s 
was  seated  near  threescore  years  on  the  throne  of 
Constantino.  VIII.  The  Grf.f.ks  themselves,  during 
this  period  of  captivity  and  exile,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a  foreign  nation  ;  the  enemies,  and  again 
the  sovereigns,  of  Constantinople.  Misfortune  had 
rekindled  a  spark  of  national  virtue  ;  and  the  im- 
perial series  may  be  continued  with  some  dignity 
from  their  restoration  to  the  Turkish  conquest.  IX. 
The  MoGi'Ls  and  Tartars.     By  the  arms  of  Zii>gis 
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and  his  descendants,  the  globe  was  shaken  from 
China  to  Poland  and  Greece :  the  sultans  were 
overthrown :  the  caliphs  fell,  and  the  Ciesars  trem- 
bled on  their  throne.  The  victories  of  Timour  sus- 
pended above  fifty  years  the  final  ruin  of  the  By- 
zantine empire.  X.  I  have  already  noticed  the  first 
appearance  of  the  Tukks  ;  and  the  names  of  tlie 
fathers,  of  Seljuk  and  Othman,  discriminate  the  two 
successive  dynasties  of  the  nation,  which  emerg- 
ed in  the  eleventh  century  from  the  Scythian  wil- 
derness. The  former  established  a  potent  and  splen- 
did kingdom  from  the  banks  of  the  Oxus  to  Anlioch 
and  Nice ;  and  the  first  crusade  was  provoked  by 
the  violation  of  Jerusalem  and  the  danger  of  Con- 
stantinople. From  an  humble  origin,  the  Ottomans 
arose,  the  scourge  and  terror  of  Christendom.  Con- 
stantinople was  besieged  and  taken  by  Mahomet 
11.,  and  his  triumph  annihilates  the  remnant,  the 
image,  the  title,  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  east. 
The  schism  of  the  Greeks  will  be  connected  with 
their  last  calamities,  and  the  restoration  of  learning 
in  the  western  world.  I  shall  return  from  the  cap- 
tivity of  the  new,  to  the  ruins  of  ancient,  Rome: 
and  the  venerable  name,  the  interesting  theme, 
will  shed  a  ray  of  glory  on  the  conclusion  of  my 
labours. 


Second  marriaj 
and  death  of 
Heraclius. 


The  emperor  Heraclius  had  punish- 
ed a  tyrant  and  ascended  his  throne  ; 
and  the  memory  of  his  reign  is  perpe- 
tuated by  the  transient  conquest  and  irreparable 
loss  of  the  eastern  provinces.  After  the  death  of 
Eudocia,  his  first  wife,  lie  disobeyed  the  patriarch, 
and  violated  the  laws,  by  his  second  marriage  with 
his  niece  Martina  ;  and  the  superstition  of  the  Greeks 
beheld  the  judgment  of  heaven  in  the  diseases  of  the 
father,  and  the  deformity  of  his  ofi'spring.  But  the 
opinion  of  an  illegitimate  birth  is  sufficient  to  dis- 
tract the  choice,  and  loosen  the  obedience,  of  the 
people  ;  the  ambition  of  Martina  was  quickened  by 
maternal  love,  and  perhaps  by  the  envy  of  a  step- 
mother ;  and  the  aged  husband  was  too  feeble  to 
with.stand  the  arts  of  conjugal  allurements.  Con- 
stantine,  his  eldest  son,  enjoyed  in  a  mature  age  the 
title  of  Augustus  ;  but  the  weakness  of  his  consti- 
tution required  a  colleague  and  a  guardian,  and  he 
yielded  with  secret  reluctance  to  the  partition  of  the 
A.  D.  C3S.     empire.     The  senate  was   summoned 

•'u'y  ''■  to  the  palace  to  ratify  or  attest  the  as- 
sociation of  Heracleonas,  the  son  of  Martina ;  the 
imposition  of  the  diadem  was  consecrated  by  the 
prayer  and  blessing  of  the  patriarch  ;  the  senators 
and  patricians  adored  the  majesty  of  the  great  em- 
peror and  the  partners  of  his  reign  ;  and  as  soon  as 
the  doors  were  thrown  open,  they  were  hailed  by 
A.  D.  639.     the  tumultuary  but  important  voice  of 

January.  ^^^^  soldiers.  After  an  interval  of  five 
months,  the  pompous  ceremonies  which  formed  the 
essence  of  the  Byzantine  state  were  celebrated  in 


the  cathedral  and  the  hippodrome  :  the  concord  of 
the  royal  brothers,  was  afl'ectedly  displayed  by  the 
younger  leaning  on  the  arm  of  the  elder  ;  and  the 
name  of  Martina  was  mingled  in  the  reluctant  or 
venal  acclamations  of  the  people.     Heraclius  sur- 
vived this  association  about  two  years  :      a.  D.  C4i, 
his   last  testimony   declared   his  two        ^''^'  "■ 
sons  the  equal  heirs  of  the  eastern  empire,  and  com- 
manded them  to  honour  his  widow  Martina  as  their 
mother  and  their  sovereign. 
When  Martina  first  appeared  on  the   „     .    ..     ,,, 

'^'  Constantine  III. 

throne  with  the  name  and  attributes  of      A.  D.  64i. 

royalty,  she  was  checked  by  a  firm  '^  "^  "^' 
tliough  respectful  opposition ;  and  the  dying  em- 
bers of  freedom  were  kindled  by  the  breath  of  super- 
stitious prejudice.  "  We  reverence,"  exclaimed  the 
voice  of  a  citizen,  "  we  reverence  the  mother  of  our 
princes  ;  but  to  those  princes  alone  our  obedience 
is  due ;  and  Constantine,  the  elder  emperor,  is  of 
age  to  sustain,  in  his  own  hands,  the  weight  of  the 
sceptre.  Your  sex  is  excluded  by  nature  from  the 
toils  of  government.  How  could  you  combat,  how 
could  you  answer,  the  barbarians,  who,  with  hostile 
or  friendly  intentions,  may  approach  the  royal  city? 
May  heaven  avert  from  the  Roman  republic  this 
national  disgrace,  w  hich  would  provoke  the  patience 
of  the  slaves  of  Persia  !"  Martina  descended  from 
the  throne  with  indignation,  and  sought  a  refuge  in 
the  female  apartment  of  the  palace.  The  reign  of 
Constantine  the  third  lasted  only  one  hundred  and 
three  days :  he  expired  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his 
age,  and  although  his  life  had  been  a  long  malady, 
a  belief  was  entertained  that  poison  had  been  the 
means,  and  his  cruel  step-mother  the  author,  of  his 
untimely  fate.  Martina  reaped  in-  „  , 
deed  the  harvest  of  his  death,  and  as-  A  D.  041. 
sumed  the  government  in  the  name  of 
the  surviving  emperor  ;  but  the  incestuous  widow 
of  Heraclius  was  universally  abhorred  ;  the  jea- 
lousy of  the  people  was  awakened,  and  the  two  or- 
phans whom  Constantine  had  left,  became  the  ob- 
jects of  the  public  care.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  son 
of  Martina,  who  was  no  more  than  fifteen  years  of 
age,  was  tauglit  to  declare  himself  the  guardian  of 
his  nephews,  one  of  whom  he  had  presented  at  the 
baptismal  font :  it  was  in  vain  that  he  swore  on  the 
wood  of  the  true  cross,  to  defend  them  against  all 
their  enemies.  On  his  death-bed,  the  late  emperor 
had  despatched  a  trusty  servant  to  arm  the  troops 
and  provinces  of  the  east,  in  the  defence  of  his  help- 
less (diildren  :  the  eloquence  and  liberality  of  Va- 
lentin had  been  successful,  and  from  his  camp  of 
Chalcedon,  he  boldly  demanded  the  punishment  of 
the  assassins,  and  the  restoration  of  tin-  lawful  heir. 
The  licence  of  the  soldiers,  who  devoured  the  grapes 
and  drank  the  wine  of  their  Asiatic  vineyards,  pro- 
voked the  citizens  of  Constantinople  asfainst  the 
domestii-  authors  of  their  calamities,  and  the  dome 
of  St.  Sophia  re-echoed,  not  with  prayers  and  hymns, 
but  «ilh  tlie  clamours  and  imprecations  of  an  en- 
raged   mullitudc.      Vt  their   imperious   command. 
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llerarlconas  ai)pcarc(l  in  the  pulpit  with  the  eldest 
ol'tlie  loval  (irpliaiis;  Constans  alone  was  saluted  as 
emperor  ol  llie  h'omans,  and  a  erown  ot"p;ol(l,  wlii(-li 
had  hcen  taken  from  the  tomb  of  Heraelius,  «as 
plaeed  on  his  head,  « ith  the  solenni  hcnedietion  of 
the  patriareh.  But  in  the  tumult  of  joy  and  indig- 
nation, the  eliureh  was  pillaged,  the  sanctuary  was 
polluted  by  a  promiscuous  crowd  of  Jews  and  bar- 
barians ;  and  the  Monolhclite  Pyrrhus,  a  creature 
of  the  empress,  after  dropping  a  protestation  on  the 
altar,  escaped  by  a  prudent  llight  from  the  zeal  of 
the  catholics.  A  more  serious  antl  bloody  task  was 
reserved  for  the  senate,  who  derived  a  temporary 
strength  from  the  consent  of  the  soldiers  and  people. 
The  spirit  of  Roman  freedom  revived  the  ancient 
and  awful  e.\aniplcsof  the  judgment  of  tyrants,  and 
Punishment  of  ''"^  imperial  culprits  were  deposed  and 
siartMiaandHc.   condemned  as  the  authors  of  the  death 

racleonas,  «    ^  .  n  i  •  f 

A.  D.  641.  of  Consfantinc.  But  the  seventy  of 
ep  em  r.  ^j^^  con.script  fathers  w  as  .stained  by 
the  indiscriminate  punishment  of  the  innocent  and 
the  guilty:  Martina  and  Heracleonas  were  sen- 
tenced to  the  amputation,  the  former  of  her  tongue, 
the  latter  of  his  nose  ;  and  after  this  cruel  execu- 
tion, they  consumed  the  remainder  of  their  days  in 
exile  and  oblivion.  The  Greeks  who  were  capable 
of  rellection  might  find  some  consolation  for  their 
servitude,  by  observing  the  abuse  of  power  w hen  it 
was  lodged  for  a  moment  in  the  hands  of  an  aristo- 
cracy. 

AVe  shall  imagine  ourselves  trans- 

Conslans  H.  ,    ^         ,         ,      ,  ,       , 

A.  D.  «i.       ported  five  hundred  years  backwards 
September.       ^^   ^^^   ^^^  ^C  jj^^  Antouines,   if  we 

listen  to  the  oration  which  Constans  II.  pronounced 
in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  age  before  the  Byzantine 
senate.  After  returning  his  thanks  for  the  just  pu- 
nishment of  the  assassins,  who  had  intercepted  the 
fairest  hopes  of  his  father's  reign,  "  By  the  divine 
providence,"  said  the  young  emperor,  "  and  by  your 
righteous  decree,  Martina  and  her  incestuous  pro- 
geny have  been  cast  headlong  from  the  throne. 
Your  majesty  and  wisdom  have  prevented  the 
Roman  state  from  degenerating  into  lawless  tyranny. 
I  therefore  exhort  and  beseech  you  to  stand  forth  as 
the  counsellors  and  judges  of  the  common  safety." 
The  senators  were  gratified  by  the  respectful  address 
and  liberal  donative  of  their  sovereign  ;  but  these 
servile  Greeks  were  unworthy  and  regardless  of 
freedom  ;  and  in  his  mind,  the  lesson  of  an  hour 
was  (juickly  era.scd  by  the  prejudices  of  the  age  and 
the  habits  of  despotism.  He  retained  only  a  jealous 
fear  lest  the  senate  or  people  should  one  day  invade 
the  right  of  primogeniture,  and  seat  his  brother 
Theodosius  on  an  equal  throne.  By  the  imposition 
of  holy  orders,  the  grandson  of  Heraelius  was  dis- 
qualified for  the  purple;  but  this  ceremony,  which 
seemed  to  profane  the  sacraments  of  the  church, 
was  insuflicient  to  appease  the  suspicions  of  the 
tyrant,  and  the  death  of  the  deacon  Theodosius  could 
alone  expiate  the  crime  of  his  royal  birth.  His 
murder   was  avenged  by  the  imprecations  of  the 


people,  and  the  assassin,  in  the  fulness  «f  power, 
was  driven  from  his  capital  into  voluntary  and  per- 
petual exile.  Constans  eml)arked  for  Greece  ;  and, 
as  if  he  meant  to  retort  tlie  abhorrence  which  be 
deserved,  he  is  said,  from  the  imperial  galley,  to 
have  spit  against  the  walls  of  his  native  city.  After 
passing  the  walls  at  Athens,  he  sailed  to  Tarentnra 
in  Italy,  visited  Rome,  and  concluded  a  long  pil- 
grimage of  disgrace  and  sacrilegious  rapine,  by 
fixing  his  residence  at  Syracuse.  But  if  Constans 
could  lly  from  his  people,  he  could  not  fiy  from  him- 
self. The  remorse  of  his  conscience  created  a 
phantom  who  pursued  him  by  land  and  sea,  by  day 
and  by  night ;  and  the  visionary  Theodosius,  pre- 
senting to  his  lips  a  cup  of  blood,  said,  or  seemed  to 
say,  "  Drink,  brother,  drink ;"  a  sure  emblem  of 
the  aggravation  of  bis  guilt,  since  he  had  received 
from  tlie  hands  of  the  deacon  the  mystic  cup  of  the 
blood  of  Christ.  Odious  to  himself  and  to  mankind, 
Constans  perished  by  domestic,  perhaps  by  episco- 
pal, treason,  in  the  capital  of  Sicily.  A  servant 
who  waited  in  the  bath,  after  pouring  warm  water 
on  his  head,  struck  him  violently  with  the  vase.  He 
fell,  stunned  by  the  blow,  and  suUbcated  by  the 
water ;  and  his  attendants,  who  wondered  at  the 
tedious  delay,  belield  with  indifl'ercnce  the  corpse 
of  their  lifeless  emperor.  The  troops  of  Sicily  in- 
vested with  the  purple  an  obscure  youth,  wliose 
inimitable  beauty  eluded,  and  it  might  easily  elude, 
the  declining  art  of  the  painters  and  sculptors  of 
the  age. 

Constans  had  left  in  the  Byzantine  Constantine  iv. 
palace  three  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom  a."i)"i568.'' 
had  been  clothed  in  his  infancy  with  September, 
the  purple.  When  the  father  summoned  them  to 
attend  his  person  in  Sicily,  these  precious  hostages 
were  detained  by  the  Greeks,  and  a  firm  refusal 
informed  him  that  they  were  the  cliildren  of  the 
state.  The  news  of  his  murder  was  conveyed  with 
almost  supernatural  speed  from  Syracuse  to  Con- 
stantinople ;  and  Constantine,  the  eldest  of  his 
sons,  inherited  his  throne  without  being  the  heir  of 
the  public  hatred.  His  subjects  contributed,  witli 
zeal  and  alacrity,  to  chastise  the  guilt  and  presump- 
tion of  a  province  which  had  usurped  the  rights  of 
the  senate  and  people  ;  the  young  emperor  sailed 
from  the  Hellespont  with  a  powerful  fleet ;  and  the 
legions  of  Rome  and  Carthage  were  assembled  under 
his  standard  in  the  harbour  of  Syracuse.  The  de- 
feat of  the  Sicilian  tyrant  was  easy,  his  punishment 
just,  and  his  beauteous  head  was  exposed  in  the 
hippodrome  :  but  I  cannot  applaud  the  clemency  of 
a  prince,  who,  among  a  crowd  of  victims,  condemned 
the  son  of  a  patrician,  for  deploring  with  some  bit- 
terness the  execution  of  a  virtuous  father.  The 
youth  was  castrated  :  he  survived  the  operation, 
and  the  memory  of  this  indecent  cruelty  is  preserved 
by  the  elevation  of  Germanus  to  the  rank  of  a  pa- 
triareh and  saint.  After  pouring  this  bloody  liba- 
tion on  his  father's  tomb,  Constantine  returned  to 
his   capital,    and  the  growth  of  his  young   beard 
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during  the  Sicilian  voyage,  was  announced  by  the 
familiarsurnameofPogonatus,  to  the  Grecian  world. 
But  his  reign,  like  that  of  his  predecessor,  was 
stained  with  fraternal  discord.  On  his  two  brothers, 
Heraclius  and  Tiberius,  he  had  bestowed  the  title  of 
Augustus :  an  empty  title,  for  they  continued  to 
languish,  without  trust  or  power,  in  the  solitude  of 
the  palace.  At  their  secret  instigation,  the  troops 
of  the  Anatolian  theme  or  province,  approached  the 
city  on  the  Asiatic  side,  demanded  for  the  royal 
brothers  the  partition  or  exercise  of  sovereignty,  and 
supported  their  seditious  claim  by  a  theological  ar- 
gument. They  were  christians,  (they  cried,)  and 
orthodox  catholics  ;  the  sincere  votaries  of  the  holy 
and  undivided  Trinity.  Since  there  are  three  equal 
persons  in  heaven,  it  is  reasonable  there  should 
be  three  equal  persons  upon  earth.  The  emperor 
invited  these  learned  divines  to  a  friendly  confe- 
rence, in  which  they  might  propose  their  arguments 
to  the  senate :  they  obejed  the  summons,  but  the 
prospect  of  their  bodies  hanging  on  the  gibbet  in 
the  suburb  of  Galata,  reconciled  their  companions 
to  the  unity  of  the  reign  of  Constantine.  He  par- 
doned his  brothers,  and  their  names  were  still  pro- 
nounced in  the  public  acclamations:  but  on  the 
repetition  or  suspicion  of  a  similar  offence,  the  ob- 
noxious princes  were  deprived  of  their  titles  and 
noses,  in  the  presence  of  the  catholic  bishops  who 
were  assembled  at  Constantinople  in  the  sixth  gene- 
ral synod.  In  the  close  of  his  life,  Pogonatus  was 
anxious  only  to  establish  the  right  of  primogeni- 
ture: the  hair  of  his  two  sons,  Justinian  and  He- 
raclius, was  offered  on  the  shrine  of  St.  Peter,  as  a 
symbol  of  their  spiritual  adoption  by  the  pope;  but 
the  elder  was  alone  exalted  to  the  rank  of  Augustus, 
and  the  assurance  of  the  empire. 
....     ,,         After  the  decease  of  his  father,  the 

Jlistintan  II. 

A.  D.  ri85.  inheritance  of  the  Roman  world  de- 
I  '™  "■•  volved  to  Justinian  II.  ;  and  the  name 
of  a  triumphant  lawgiver  was  dishonoured  by  the 
vices  of  a  boy,  who  imitated  his  namesake  only  in 
the  expensive  luxury  of  building.  His  passions 
were  strong  ;  his  understanding  was  feeble;  and  he 
was  intoxicated  with  a  foolish  pride,  that  his  birth 
had  given  him  the  command  of  millions,  of  whom 
the  smallest  community  would  not  have  chosen  him 
for  their  local  magistrate.  His  favourite  ministers 
were  two  beings  the  least  susceptible  of  human 
sympathy,  a  eunuch  and  a  monk  :  to  the  one  he 
abandoned  the  palace,  to  the  other  the  finances; 
the  former  corrected  the  emperor's  mother  with  a 
scourge,  the  latter  suspended  the  insolvent  tribu- 
taries, with  their  heads  downwards,  over  a  slow  and 
smoky  lire.  Since  the  days  of  Commodus  and 
Caracalla,  the  cruelly  of  the  Roman  princes  had 
most  commonly  been  the  effect  of  their  fear;  but 
Justinian,  who  possessed  some  vigour  of  character, 
enjoyed  the  sufferings,  and  braved  the  revenge,  of 
his  subjects,  about  ten  years,  till  the  measure  was 
full,  of  his  crimes  and  of  their  patience.  In  a  dark 
dungeon,  Leontius,  a  general  of  reputation,  had 
3  I 


groaned  above  three  years,  with  some  of  the  noblest 
and  most  deserving  of  the  patricians  :  he  was  sud- 
denly drawn  forth  to  assume  the  government  ot 
Greece ;  and  this  promotion  of  an  injured  man  was 
a  mark  of  the  contempt  rather  than  of  the  confidence 
of  his  prince.  As  he  was  followed  to  the  port  by 
the  kind  offices  of  his  friends,  Leontius  observed 
with  a  sigh  that  he  was  a  victim  adorned  for  sacri- 
lice,  and  that  inevitable  death  would  pursue  his 
footsteps.  They  ventured  to  reply,  that  glory  and 
empire  might  be  the  recompence  of  a  generous 
resolution  ;  that  every  order  of  men  abhorred  the 
reign  of  a  monster ;  and  that  the  bands  of  two  hun- 
dred thousand  patriots  expected  only  the  voice  of  a 
leader.  The  night  was  chosen  for  their  deliverance ; 
and  in  the  first  effort  of  the  conspirators,  the  pra;- 
fcct  was  slain,  and  the  prisons  were  forced  open : 
the  emissaries  of  Leontius  proclaimed  in  every 
street,  "  Christians,  to  St.  Sophia  !"  and  the  sea- 
sonable text  of  the  patriarch,  "  This  is  the  day  of  the 
Lord  !"  was  the  prelude  of  an  inflammatory  sermon. 
From  the  church  the  people  adjourned  to  the  hip- 
podrome:  Justinian,  in  whose  cause  not  a  sword 
had  been  drawn,  was  dragged  before  these  tumultu- 
ary judges,  and  their  clamours  demanded  the  in- 
stant death  of  the  tyrant.  But  Leontius,  who  was 
already  clothed  with  the  purple,  cast  an  eye  of  pity 
on  the  prostrate  son  of  his  own  benefactor  and  of  so 
many  emperors.  The  life  of  Justinian  was  spared  ; 
the  amputation  of  his  nose,  perhaps  of  his  tongue, 
was  imperfectly  performed  :  the  happy  flexibility  of 
the  Greek  language  could  impose  the  name  of  Rhi- 
notmctus  ;  and  the  mutilated  tyrant  was  banished 
to  Chersonee  in  Ciim-Tartary,  a  lonely  settlement, 
where  corn,  wine,  and  oil,  were  imported  as  foreign 
luxuries. 

On  the  edge  of  the  Scythian  wilder-  His  exile, 
ness,  Justinian  still  cherished  the  pride  '*•  ^-  ®'3-705. 
of  his  birth,  and  the  hope  of  his  restoration.  After 
three  years'  exile,  he  received  the  pleasing  intelli- 
gence that  his  injury  was  avenged  by  a  second 
revolution,  and  that  Leontius  in  his  turn  had  been 
dethroned  and  mutilated  by  the  rebel  Apsimar, 
who  assumed  the  more  respectable  name  of  Tibe- 
rius. But  the  claim  of  lineal  succession  was  still 
formidable  to  a  plebeian  usurper;  and  his  jealousy 
was  stimulated  by  the  complaints  and  charges  of 
the  Chersonifes,  who  beheld  the  vices  of  the  tyrant 
in  the  spirit  of  the  exile.  With  a  band  of  followers, 
attached  to  his  person  by  common  hope  or  common 
despair,  Justinian  fled  from  the  inhospitable  shore 
to  the  horde  of  the  Chozars,  who  pitched  their  tents 
between  the  Tanais  and  Borysthencs.  The  khan 
entertained  with  pity  and  respect  the  royal  sup- 
pliant :  Phanagoria,  once  an  opulent  city,  on  the 
Asiatic  side  of  the  lake  Moeotis,  was  assigned  for 
his  residence  ;  and  every  Roman  prejudice  was 
stifled  in  his  marriage  with  the  sister  of  the  barba- 
rian, who  seems,  however,  from  the  name  of  Theo- 
dora, to  have  received  the  sacrament  of  baptism. 
But  the  faithless  Chozar  was  soon  tempted  by  the 
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gold  of  Constantinople  ;  and  liad  not  tlic  design 
been  revealed  by  tlic  <:onjugal  love  of  Theodora, 
her  husband  must  have  been  assassinated,  or  be- 
trayed into  tlie  piiv.  or  of  his  enemies.  After  strang- 
ling, with  his  on n  hands,  the  two  emissaries  of  the 
khan,  Justinian  sent  baek  bis  wife  to  her  brother, 
and  embarked  on  the  Euxinc  in  searcli  of  new  and 
more  faithful  allies.  His  vessel  was  assaulted  by  a 
violent  tempest;  and  one  of  his  pious  companions 
advised  him  to  deserve  the  mercy  of  God  by  a  vow 
of  general  forgiveness,  if  he  .should  be  restored  to 
the  throne.  "  Of  forgiveness  '."  replied  the  intrepid 
tyrant:  "may  I  perish  this  instant — may  the  .VI- 
mighty  wlielm  me  in  the  naves — if  I  consent  to 
spare  a  single  hea<l  of  my  enemies!"  He  survived 
this  impious  menace,  sailed  into  the  mouth  of  the 
Danube,  trusted  his  person  in  the  royal  village  of 
the  Bulgarians,  and  purchased  the  aid  of  Tcrbelis, 
a  pagan  conqueror,  by  the  promise  of  his  daughter 
and  a  fair  partition  of  the  treasures  of  the  empire. 
The  Bulgarian  kingdom  extended  to  the  confines  of 
Thrace  ;  and  the  two  princes  besieged  Constanti- 
nople at  the  head  of  fifteen  thousand  horse.  Ap- 
simar  was  dismayed  by  the  sudden  and  hostile 
apparition  of  his  rival,  whose  head  had  been  pro- 
mised by  the  Chozar,  and  of  whose  evasion  he  was 
yet  ignorant.  After  an  absence  of  ten  years,  the 
crimes  of  .(ustinian  were  faintly  remembered,  and 
the  birth  and  misfortunes  of  their  hereditary  sove- 
reign excited  the  pity  of  the  multitude,  ever  discon- 
tented with  the  ruling  powers  ;  and  by  the  active 
diligence  of  his  adherents  he  was  introduced  into 
the  city  and  palace  of  Constantine. 

In  rewarding  his  allies,  and  recall- 

Hi8  restoratioo    .  ..      _        .    .         ,.      , 

and  death,  ing  his  Wife,  .Justinian  displayed  some 
■ '"  ~'  sense  of  honour  and  gratitude  ;  and 
Tcrbelis  retired,  after  sweeping  away  a  heap  of 
gold  coin,  which  he  measured  with  his  Scythian 
whip.  But  never  was  vow  more  religiously  per- 
formed than  the  sacred  oath  of  revenge  which  he 
had  sworn  amidst  the  storms  of  the  Euxine.  The 
two  usurpers,  for  I  must  reserve  the  name  of  tyrant 
for  the  conqueror,  were  dragged  into  the  liippo- 
drome,  the  one  from  his  prison,  the  other  from  his 
palace.  Before  their  execution,  Lcontius  and  Ap- 
simar  were  cast  prostrate  in  chains  beneath  the 
throne  of  the  emperor  ;  and  .Justinian,  planting  a 
foot  on  each  of  their  necks,  contemplated  above  an 
hour  the  chariot-race,  while  the  inconstant  people 
shouted,  in  the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  "  Thou  shall 
trample  on  the  asp  and  basilisk,  and  on  the  lion  and 
dragon  shall  thou  set  thy  foot!"  The  universal 
defection  nliich  he  had  once  experienced  might 
provoke  him  to  repeat  the  wish  of  Caligula,  that  the 
Roman  people  had  but  one  bead.  Yet  I  shall  pre- 
sume to  observe,  that  such  a  wish  is  unworthy  of 
an  ingenious  tyrant,  since  his  revenge  and  cruelty 
would  have  been  extinguished  hy  a  single  blow, 
instead  of  the  slow  variety  of  tortures  which  Justi- 
nian inflicted  on  the  victims  of  his  anger.  His 
pleasures  were  inexhaustible :  neither  private  vir- 


tue nor  public  service  could  expiate  the  guilt  of 
active,  or  even  passive,  obedience  to  an  established 
government ;  and  during  the  six  years  of  his  new 
reign,  he  considered  the  axe,  the  cord,  and  the  rack, 
as  tlie  only  instruments  of  royalty.  But  his  most 
implacable  hatred  was  pointed  against  the  (Micrso- 
nites,  wlio  had  insulted  his  exile  and  violated  the 
laws  of  hospitality.  Their  remote  situation  allordcd 
some  means  of  defence,  or  at  least  of  escape  ;  and 
a  grievous  tax  was  imposed  on  Constantinople,  to 
supply  the  preparations  of  a  lleet  and  army.  "  All 
are  guilty,  and  all  must  perish,"  was  the  mandate 
of  .1  ustinian  ;  and  the  bloody  execution  was  in- 
trusted to  his  favourite  Stephen,  who  was  recom- 
mended by  the  epithet  of  the  .savage.  Yet  even  the 
savage  Stephen  imperfectly  accomplished  the  inten- 
tions of  his  sovereign.  The  slowness  of  his  attack 
allowed  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  to  with- 
draw into  the  country  ;  and  the  minister  of  venge- 
ance contented  himself  with  reducing  the  youth  of 
both  sexes  to  a  state  of  servitude,  with  roasting 
alive  seven  of  the  principal  citizens,  with  drowning 
twenty  in  the  sea,  and  with  reserving  forty-two  in 
chains  to  receive  their  doom  from  the  mouth  of  the 
emperor.  In  their  return,  the  fleet  was  driven  on 
the  rocky  shores  of  Anatolia  ;  and  Justinian  ap- 
plauded the  obedience  of  the  Eu.\ine,  which  had 
involved  so  many  thousands  of  his  subjects  and 
enemies  in  a  common  shipwreck  :  but  the  tyrant 
was  still  insatiate  of  blood  ;  and  a  second  expe- 
dition was  commanded  to  extirpate  the  remains  of 
the  proscribed  colony.  In  the  short  interval,  the 
Chei-sonites  had  returned  to  their  city,  and  were 
prepared  to  die  in  arms  ;  the  khan  of  the  Chozars 
had  renounced  the  cause  of  his  odious  brother  ;  the 
exiles  of  every  province  were  assembled  in  Tauris  ; 
and  Bardanes,  under  the  name  of  Philippieus,  was 
invested  witli  the  purple.  The  imperial  troops, 
unwilling  and  unable  to  perpetrate  the  revenge  of 
Justinian,  escaped  his  displeasure  by  abjuring  his 
allegiance  :  the  fleet,  under  their  new  sovereign, 
steered  back  a  more  auspicious  course  to  the  har- 
bours of  Sinope  and  Constantinople  ;  and  every 
tongue  was  prompt  to  pronounce,  every  hand  to 
execute,  the  death  of  the  tyrant.  Destitute  of 
friends,  he  was  deserted  by  his  barbarian  guards ; 
and  the  stroke  of  the  assassin  was  praised  as  an  act 
of  patriotism  and  Roman  virtue.  His  son  Tiberius 
had  taken  refuge  in  a  church  ;  his  aged  grand- 
mother guarded  the  door;  and  the  innocent  youth, 
suspending  round  his  neck  the  Fnost  formidalde 
relics,  embraced  with  one  hand  the  altar,  with  tlie 
other  the  wood  of  the  true  cross.  But  the  popular 
fury  that  dares  to  trample  on  superstition,  is  deaf  to 
the  cries  of  humanity  ;  and  the  race  of  Heraclius 
was  extinguished  after  a  reign  of  one  hundred 
years. 

Between  the  fall  of  the  Heraelian     j,|,|||    i^,,, 
and  the  rise  of  the  Isaurian  dynasty,  a      A.  u.  -ii. 

,      „      .  .        ,  -    .  1     ,        Decetiitjcr. 

short  interval  of  six  years  is  divided 

into  three  reigns.     Bardanes,  or  Philippieus,  was 
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hailed  at  Constantinople  as  a  hero  who  had  de- 
livered his  country  from  a  tyrant  ;  and  he  might 
taste  some  moments  of  happiness  in  the  first  trans- 
ports of  sincere  and  universal  joy.  Justinian  had 
left  behind  him  an  ample  treasure,  the  fruit  of 
cruelty  and  rapine  :  but  this  useful  fund  was  soon 
and  idly  dissipated  by  his  successor.  On  the  festi- 
val of  his  birth-day,  Philippicus  entertained  the 
multitude  with  the  games  of  the  hippodrome  ;  from 
thence  he  paraded  through  the  streets  with  a  thou- 
sand banners  and  a  thousand  trumpets  ;  refreshed 
himself  in  the  baths  of  Zeuxippus,  and  returning  to 
the  palace,  entertained  his  nobles  with  a  sumptuous 
banquet.  At  the  meridian  hour  he  withdrew  to  his 
chamber,  intoxicated  with  flattery  and  wine,  and 
forgetful  that  his  example  had  made  every  subject 
ambitious,  and  that  every  ambitious  subject  was  his 
secret  enemy.  Some  bold  conspirators  introduced 
themselves  iu  the  disorder  of  the  feast  ;  and  the 
slumbering  monarch  was  surprised,  bound,  blinded, 
and  deposed,  before  he  was  sensible  of  his  danger. 
Yet  the  traitors  were  deprived  of  their  reward  ;  and 
the  free  voice  of  the  senate  and  people  promoted 
\rtemius  from  the  oflice  of  secretary 

Anastasius  H. 

A.  D.  713.  to  that  of  emperor  ;  he  assumed  the 
une  4.  mig  ^j.  jVnastasius  the  second,  and 
displayed  in  a  short  and  troubled  reign  the  virtues 
both  of  peace  and  war.  But,  after  the  extinction  of 
the  imperial  line,  the  rule  of  obedience  was  violated, 
and  every  change  difl'used  the  seeds  of  new  revolu- 
tions. In  a  mutiny  of  the  fleet,  an  obscure  and 
reluctant  officer  of  the  revenue  was  forcibly  invested 
with  the  purple  :  after  some  months  of  a  naval  war, 
Anastasius   resigned   the   sceptre  ;    and    the   con- 

.„.     J        „,  queror,    Theodosius    the    third,   sub- 

Tlieodosius  in.  T  '  '        _ 

A.  D.  7IS.  mitted  in  his  turn  to  the  superior 
aiiuary.  ascendant  of  Leo,  the  general  and 
emperor  of  the  oriental  troops.  His  two  predeces- 
sors were  permitted  to  embrace  the  ecclesiastical 
profession  :  the  restless  impatience  of  Anastasius 
tempted  him  to  risk  and  to  lose  his  life  in  a  treason- 
able enterprise  ;  but  the  last  days  of  Theodosius 
were  honourable  and  secure.  The  single  sublime 
word,  "  HEALTH,"  which  he  inscribed  on  his  tomb, 
expresses  the  confidence  of  philosophy  or  religion  ; 
and  the  fame  of  his  miracles  was  long  preserved 
among  the  people  of  Ephesus.  This  convenient 
shelter  of  the  church  might  sometimes  impose  a 
lesson  of  clemency  ;  but  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  it  is  for  the  public  interest  to  diminish  the 
perils  of  unsuccessful  ambition. 

l.f?o  111.  I  have  dwelt  on  the  fall  of  a  tyrant ; 

"a.  V.'nn"'    I  sliall  briefly  represent  the  founder  of 

March  24.  a  new  dynasty,  who  is  known  to  pos- 
terity by  the  invectives  of  his  enemies,  and  whose 
public  and  private  life  is  involved  in  the  ecclesias- 
tical story  of  the  Iconoclasts.  Yet  in  .spite  of  the 
clamours  of  superstition,  a  favourable  prejudice  for 
the  character  of  Leo  the  Isaurian,  may  be  reason- 
ably drawn  from  the  ob.scurity  of  his  birth,  and  the 
duration  of  his  reign. — 1.  In  an  age  of  manly  spirit. 


the  prospect  of  an  imperial  reward  would  have 
kindled  every  energy  of  the  mind,  and  produced  a 
crowd  of  competitors  as  deserving  as  they  were 
desirous  to  reign.  Even  in  the  corruption  and 
debility  of  the  modern  Greeks,  the  elevation  of  a 
plebeian  from  the  last  to  the  first  rank  of  society, 
supposes  some  qualifications  above  the  level  of  the 
multitude.  He  would  probably  be  ignorant  and 
disdainful  of  speculative  science ;  and,  in  the  pur- 
suit of  fortune,  he  might  absolve  himself  from  the 
obligations  of  benevolence  and  justice:  but  to  his 
character  we  may  ascribe  the  useful  virtues  of  pru- 
dence and  fortitude,  the  knowledge  of  mankind,  and 
the  important  art  of  gaining  their  confidence  and 
directing  their  passions.  It  is  agreed  that  Leo  was 
a  native  of  Isauria,  and  that  Conon  was  his  primi- 
tive name.  The  writers,  whose  awkward  satire  is 
praise,  describe  him  as  an  itinerant  pedlar,  who 
drove  an  ass  with  some  paltry  merchandise  to  the 
country  fairs ;  and  foolishly  relate  that  he  met  on 
the  road  some  Jewish  fortune-tellers,  who  promised 
him  the  Roman  empire,  on  condition  that  he  should 
abolish  the  worship  of  idols.  A  more  probable 
account  relates  the  migration  of  his  father  from 
Asia  Minor  to  Thrace,  where  he  exercised  the 
lucrative  trade  of  a  grazier  ;  and  he  must  have 
acquired  considerable  wealth,  since  the  first  intro- 
duction of  his  son  was  procured  by  a  supply  of  five 
hundred  sheep  to  the  imperial  camp.  His  first 
service  was  in  the  guards  of  Justinian,  where  he 
soon  attracted  the  notice,  and  by  degrees  the  jea- 
lousy, of  the  tyrant.  His  valour  and  dexterity  were 
conspicuous  in  the  Colchian  war:  from  Anastasius 
he  received  the  command  of  the  Anatolian  legions, 
and  by  the  suflVage  of  the  soldiers  he  was  raised  to 
the  empire  with  the  general  applause  of  the  Roman 
world.— II.  In  this  dangerous  elevation,  Leo  the 
third  supported  himself  against  the  envy  of  his 
equals,  the  discontent  of  a  powerful  faction,  and 
the  assaults  of  his  foreign  and  domestic  enemies. 
The  catholics,  who  accuse  bis  religious  inno- 
vations, are  obliged  to  confess  that  they  were 
undertaken  with  temper  and  conducted  with  firm- 
ness. Their  silence  respects  the  wisdom  of  his 
administration  and  tbe  purity  of  his  manners. 
After  a  reign  of  twenty-four  years,  he  peaceably 
expired  in  the  palace  of  Constantinople ;  and 
the  purple  which  he  had  acquired,  was  transmit- 
ted by  the  right  of  inheritance  to  the  third  genera- 
tion. 

In  a  long  reign  of  thirty-four  years,    consiantiuc  v. 
the  son  and  successor  of  Leo,  Constan-    *^J'"i)"  tT"*" 
tine  the  fiftli,  surnamcd  Copronymus,       June  I8. 
attacked   with   less   temperate  zeal   the  images  or 
idols  of  the  church.     Their  votaries  have  exhausted 
the  bitterness  of  religious  gall,  in  their  portrait  of 
this    spotted   panther,   this   antichrist,  this   flying 
dragon  of  the  serpent's  seed,  who  surpassed  the 
vices  of  Elagabalus  and  Nero.     His  reign  was  a 
long  butchery  of  whatever  was  most  noble,  or  holy, 
or  innocent,  in  his  empire.    In  person,  the  emperor 
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assisted  at  the  exeeutiou  of  his  victims,  surveyed 
their  agonies,  listened  to  their  groans,  and  indulged, 
without  satiating,  his  appetite  for  blood  :  a  plate  of 
noses  was  accepted  as  a  grateful  olVering,  and  his 
domestics  were  often  scourged  or  mutilated  by  the 
royal   hand.     His  surname  was  derived   from  his 
pollution  of  his  baptismal  font.     The  infant  might 
be  excused  ;  but  the  manly  pleasures  of  Coprouy- 
nius  degraded  him  below  the  level  of  a  brute  ;  his 
lust  confounded  the  eternal  distinctions  of  sex  and 
species ;  and  he  seemed  to  extract  some  unnatural 
delight  from  the  objects  most  oll'ensive  to  human 
sense.     In  liis  religion,  the  Iconoclast  was  a  here- 
tic, a  .lew,  a  Mahometan,  a  pagan,  and  an  atheist; 
and  his  belief  of  an  invisible  power  could   be  dis- 
covered only  in  his  magic  rites,  human  victims,  and 
nocturnal  sacrifices  to  Venus  and  the  da;mons  of 
antiquity.      His   life  was   stained   with   the   most 
opposite  vices,  and  the  ulcers  which  covered   his 
body,  anticipated  before  his  death  the  sentiment  of 
hell-tortures.     Of  these  accusations,  which  I  have 
so  patiently  copied,  a  part  is  refuted  by  its  own 
absurdity  ;  and  in  the  private  anecdotes  of  the  life 
of  princes,  the  lie  is  more  easy  as  the  detection  is 
more  difficult.     Without  adopting   the   pernicious 
maxim,  that   where    much   is   alleged,    something 
must  be  true,  I  can  how^ever  discern,  that  Constan- 
tine  the   fd'th  was  dissolute  and  cruel.     Calumny 
is  more  prone  to  exaggerate  than  to  invent;  aud 
her   licentious    tongue    is   checked    iu  some  mea- 
sure by  the  experience  of  the  age  and  country  to 
which  she  appeals.     Of  the  bishops  and  monks,  the 
generals  and  magistrates,  who   are  said   to  have 
suffered  under  his  reign,  the  numbers  are  recorded, 
the  names  were  conspicuous,  the   execution  was 
public,  the  mutilation  visible  and  permanent.    The 
catholics    hated   the    person    and    government    of 
Copronymus  ;  but  even  their  hatred  is  a  proof  of 
their  oppression.     They  dissemble  the  provocations 
which  might  excuse  or  justify  his  rigour,  but  even 
these  provocations  must  gradually  inllamc  his  re- 
sentment, and  harden  his  temper  in  the  use  or  the 
abuse  of  despotism.     Yet  the  character  of  the  fifth 
Constantine  was  not  devoid  of  merit,  nor  did  his 
government  always  deserve  the  curses  or  the  con- 
tempt of  the  Greeks.     From  the  confession  of  his 
enemies,   I  am  informed  of  the  restoration  of  an 
ancient  aqueduct,  of  the  redemption  of  two  thou- 
sand   five   hundred    captives,    of    the    unconmion 
plenty  of  the  times,  and  of  tlie  new  colonies  with 
which  he  re-peopled  Constantinople  and  the  Thracian 
cities.     They  reluctantly  praise  his  activity   and 
courage  :  he  was  on  horseback  in  the  field   at  the 
head  of  his   legions  ;  and,  although  the  fortune  of 
his  arms  was  various,  he  triumphed  by  sea  and  land, 
on  the  Euphrates  and  the  Danube,  in  civil  and  bar- 
barian war.     Heretical  praise  must  be  cast  into  the 
scale,  to  counterbalance  the  weight  of  orthodox  in- 
vective.    The  Iconoclasts  revered  the  virtues  of  the 
prince  :  forty  years  after  his  death,  they  still  prayed 
before  the  tondj  of  the  saint.     A  miraculous  vision 


was  propagated  by  fanaticism  or  fraud  ;  and  the 
christian  hero  appeared  on  a  milk-white  steed, 
brandishing  bis  lance  against  the  pagans  of  Bulga- 
ria: "  .'\n  absurd  fable,"  says  the  catliolit;  historian, 
"  since  Copronymus  is  chained  with  the  da-mons  in 
the  abyss  of  hell." 

Leo  the  fourth,  the  son  of  the  fiflii        ,     ,„ 

Leo  IV. 

and  the  father  of  the  sixth  Constan-      A.  V.  77.0. 
tine,  was  of  a  feeble  constitution  both       ^'^ 
of  mind  and  body,  and  the  principal  care  of  his 
reign  was  the  settlement  of  the  succession.     The 
as.sociation  of  the  young  Constantine  was  urged  by 
the  ollicious  zeal  of  his  sulijccts  ;  and  the  emperor, 
conscious  of  his  decay,  complied,  after  a  prudent 
hesitation,  with  their  unanimous  wishes.     The  royal 
infant,  at  the  age  of  five  years,  was  crowned  with 
his  mother  Irene ;    and  the  national  consent  w  as 
ratified  by  every  circumstance  of  pomp   and   so- 
lemnity, that  could  dazzle  the  eyes,  or  bind  the 
conscience,  of  the  Greeks.     An  oath  of  fidelity  was 
administered  in  the  palace,  the  church,  and  the 
liippodrome,  to  the  several  orders  of  the  state,  who 
adjured  the  holy  names  of  the  .Son,  and  mother,  of 
God.     "  Be  witness,  O  Christ  !    that  we  will  watch 
over  the   safety  of   Constantine  the  son   of  Leo, 
expose  our  lives  in  his  service,  and  bear  true  alle- 
giance to  his  person  and  posterity."    They  pledged 
their  faith  on  the  wood  of  the  true  cross,  and  the 
act  of  their  engagement  was  deposited  on  the  altar 
of  St.  Sophia.     The  first  to  swear,  and  the  first  to 
violate  their  oath,  were  the  five  sons  of  Coprony- 
mus by  a  second  marriage  ;    and  the  story  of  these 
princes  is  singular  and  tragic.     The  right  of  primo- 
geniture excluded  them  from  the  throne  ;    the  in- 
justice of  their  elder  brother  defrauded  them  of  a 
legacy  of  about  two  millions  sterling  ;  some  vain 
titles  were  not  deemed  a  sufficient  compensation  for 
wealth  and  power ;    and  they  repeatedly  conspired 
against  their  nephew,  before  and  after  the  death  of 
his  father.     Their  first  attempt  was  pardoned  ;  for 
the  second  offence  they  were  condemned  to   the 
ecclesiastical    state  ;    and    for   the    third    treason, 
Nicephorus,  the  eldest  and  most  guilty,  was   de- 
prived of  his  eyes,  and  his  four   brothers,  Christo- 
pher,   Nieetas,    Anthemeus,    and    Eudoxas,    were 
punished,  as  a  milder  sentence,  by  the  amputation 
of   their  tongues.      After    five  years'  confinement, 
they   escaped   to  the   church   of   St.    Sophia,    and 
displayed    a    pathetic    spectacle    to    the    people. 
"  Countrymen  and  christians,"    cried    Nicephorus 
for  himself  and  his  mute  brethren,  "  behold  the 
sons  of  your  emperor,  if  you  can  still  recognize  our 
features  in  this  miserable  stale.     A  life,  an  imper- 
fect life,  is  all  that  tlie  malice  of  our  enemies  Ijas 
spared.     It  is  now  threatened,  and  we  now  llirow 
ourselves  on  your  compassion."     The  rising  mur- 
mur might  have  produced  a  revolution,  had  it  not 
been  checked  by  the  presence  of  a  minister,  who 
soothed  the  unhappy  princes  with  (lattery  and  hope, 
and  gently  drew  them  from  the  sanctuary  to  the 
palace.     They  were  speedily  embarked  for  Greece, 
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and  Athens  was  allotted  for  the  place  of  their 
exile.  In  this  calm  retreat,  and  in  their  helpless 
condition,  Nicephorus  and  his  brothers  were  tor- 
mented by  the  thirst  of  power,  and  tempted  by  a 
Sclavonian  chief,  who  offered  to  break  their  prison, 
and  to  lead  them  in  arms,  and  in  the  purple,  to 
the  gates  of  Constantinople.  But  the  Athenian 
people,  ever  zealous  in  the  cause  of  Irene,  pre- 
vented her  justice  or  cruelty  ;  and  the  five  sous  of 
Copronymus  were  plunged  in  eternal  darkness  and 
oblivion. 

Conshntine  VI.  For  himself,  that  emperor  had  chosen 
a.'d/tS!.  "^  barbarian  wife,  the  daughter  of  the 
Sept.  8.  khan  of  the  Chozars ;  but  in  the  mar- 
riage of  his  heir,  he  preferred  an  Athenian  virgin,  an 
orphan,  seventeen  yearsold,  whose  sole  fortune  must 
have  consisted  in  her  personal  accomplishments. 
The  nuptials  of  Leo  and  Irene  were  celebrated  with 
royal  pomp  ;  she  soon  acquired  the  love  and  con- 
fidence of  a  feeble  husband,  and  in  his  testament 
he  declared  the  empress  guardian  of  the  Roman 
world,  and  of  their  son  Constantine  the  sixth,  who 
was  no  more  than  ten  years  of  age.  During  his 
childhood,  Irene  most  ably  and  assiduously  dis- 
charged, in  her  public  administration,  the  duties  of 
a  faithful  mother;  and  her  zeal  in  the  restoration 
of  images  has  deserved  the  name  and  honours  of  a 
saint,  which  she  still  occupies  in  the  Greek  calen- 
dar. But  the  emperor  attained  the  maturity  of 
youth  ;  the  maternal  yoke  became  more  grievous  ; 
and  he  listened  to  the  favourites  of  his  own  age, 
who  shared  his  pleasures,  and  were  ambitious  of 
sharing  his  power.  Their  reasons  convinced  him 
of  his  right,  their  praises  of  bis  ability,  to  reign  ; 
and  he  consented  to  reward  the  services  of 
Irene  by  a  perpetual  banishment  to  the  isle  of 
Sicily.  But  her  vigilance  and  penetration  easily 
disconcerted  their  rash  projects  :  a  similar,  or  more 
severe,  punishment  was  retaliated  on  themselves 
and  their  advisers  :  and  Irene  indicted  on  the  un- 
grateful prince  the  chastisement  of  a  boy.  After 
this  contest,  the  mother  and  the  son  were  at  the 
head  of  two  domestic  factions  ;  and,  instead  of 
mild  influence  and  voluntary  obedience,  she  held 
in  chains  a  captive  and  an  enemy.  The  empress 
was  overthrown  by  the  abuse  of  victory ;  the  oath 
of  fidelity,  which  she  exacted  to  herself  alone,  was 
pronounced  with  reluctant  murmurs  ;  and  the  bold 
refusal  of  the  Armenian  guards  encouraged  a  free 
and  general  declaration,  that  Constantine  the  sixth 
was  the  lawful  emperor  of  the  Romans.  In  this 
character  he  ascended  his  hereditary  throne,  and 
dismissed  Irene  to  a  life  of  solitude  and  repose. 
But  her  haughty  spirit  condescended  to  the  arts  of 
dissimulation:  she  flattered  the  bishops  and  eu- 
nuchs, revived  the  fdial  tenderness  of  the  prince, 
regained  his  confidence,  and  betrayed  his  credulity. 
The  character  of  Constantine  was  not  destitute  of 
sense  or  spirit ;  but  his  education  had  been  studi- 
ously neglected  ;  and  his  ambitious  mother  exposed, 
to  the  public   censure   the   vices   which   she   had 


nourished,  and  the  actions  which  she  had  secretly 
advised  :  his  divorce  and  second  marriage  offended 
tlie  prejudices  of  the  clergy,  and  by  his  imprudent 
rigour  he  forfeited  the  attachment  of  the  Armenian 
guards.  A  powerful  conspiracy  was  formed  for  the 
restoration  of  Irene  ;  and  the  secret,  though  widely 
ditfused,  was  faithfully  kept  about  eight  months, 
till  the  emperor,  suspicious  of  his  danger,  escaped 
from  Constantinople,  with  the  design  of  appealing 
to  the  provinces  and  armies.  By  this  hasty  flight, 
the  empress  was  left  on  the  brink  of  the  precipice  ; 
yet  before  she  implored  the  mercy  of  her  son,  Irene 
addressed  a  private  epistle  to  the  friends  whom  she 
bad  placed  about  his  person,  with  a  menace,  that, 
unless  they  accomplished,  she  would  reveal,  their 
treason.  Their  fear  rendered  them  intrepid  ;  they 
seized  the  emperor,  on  the  Asiatic  ."hore ;  and  he 
was  transported  to  the  porphyry  apartment  of  the 
palace,  where  he  had  first  seen  the  light.  In  the 
mind  of  Irene,  ambition  had  stifled  every  senti- 
ment of  humanity  and  nature  ;  and  it  was  decreed 
in  her  bloody  council,  that  Constantine  should  be 
rendered  incapable  of  the  throue :  her  emissaries 
assaulted  the  sleeping  prince,  and  stabbed  their 
daggers  with  such  violence  and  precipitation  into 
his  eyes,  as  if  they  meant  to  execute  a  mortal 
sentence.  An  ambiguous  passage  of  Theophanes 
persuaded  the  annalist  of  the  church  that  death 
was  the  immediate  consequence  of  this  barbarous 
execution.  The  catholics  have  been  deceived  or 
subdued  by  the  authority  of  Baronius  ;  and  pro- 
testant  zeal  has  re-echoed  the  words  of  a  cardinal, 
desirous,  as  it  should  seem,  to  favour  the  patroness 
of  images.  Yet  the  blind  son  of  Irene  survived 
many  years,  oppressed  by  the  court  and  forgotten 
by  the  world  :  the  Isaurian  dynasty  was  silently 
extinguished  ;  and  the  memory  of  Constantine 
was  recalled  only  by  the  nuptials  of  his  daugh- 
ter Euphrosyne  with  the  emperor  Michael  the 
second. 

The  most  bigoted  orthodoxy  has 
justly  execrated  the  unnatural  mother, 
who  may  not  easily  be  paralleled  in 
the  history  of  crimes.  To  her  bloody  deed,  super- 
stition has  attributed  a  subsequent  darkness  of 
seventeen  days ;  during  which  many  vessels  in 
mid-day  were  driven  from  their  course,  as  if  the 
sun,  a  globe  of  fire  so  vast  and  so  remote,  could 
sympathize  with  the  atoms  of  a  revolving  planet. 
On  earth,  the  crime  of  Irene  was  left  five  years  un- 
punished ;  her  reign  was  crdwned  with  external 
splendour ;  and  if  she  could  silence  the  voice  of 
conscience,  she  neither  heard  nor  regarded  the  re- 
proaches of  mankind.  The  Roman  world  bowed 
to  the  government  of  a  female  ;  and  as  she  moved 
througli  the  streets  of  Constantinople,  the  reins  of 
four  milk-white  steeds  were  held  by  as  many  pa- 
tricians, who  marched  on  foot  before  the  golden 
chariot  of  their  queen.  But  these  patricians  were, 
for  the  most  part,  eunuchs  ;  and  their  black  ingra- 
titude justified,  on  this  occasion,  the  popular  hatred 
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and  contempt.  Raised,  enriched,  intrusted  with 
tlie  tirst  dignities  of  the  empire,  they  basely  con- 
spired against  their  benefactress  :  the  great  trea- 
surer Nicephorus  was  secretly  invested  with  the 
purple ;  her  successor  was  introduced  into  the 
palace,  and  crowned  at  St.  Sophia  by  the  venal 
patriarch.  In  their  first  interview,  she  recapitulated 
with  dignity  the  revolutions  of  her  life,  gently  ac- 
cused the  perfidy  of  Nicephorus,  insinuated  that  he 
owed  his  life  to  her  unsuspicious  clemency,  and, 
for  the  throne  and  treasures  which  she  resigned, 
solicited  a  decent  and  honourable  retreat.  His 
avarice  refused  this  modest  compensation  ;  and, 
in  her  exile  of  the  isle  of  Lesbos,  the  empress 
earned  a  scanty  subsistence  by  the  labours  of  her 
distall'. 
Nicephorus  I.       Many  tyrants  have  reigned  undoubt- 

A.  D.  802.      edly  more  criminal  than  Nicephorus, 
October  31.     ,     /  ,  ,  J        , 

but  none,  perhaps,  nave  more  deeply 

incurred  the  universal  abhorrence  of  their  people. 

His  character  was  stained  with  the  three  odious 

vices  of  hypocrisy,  ingratitude,  and  avarice :  his 

want  of  virtue  was  not  redeemed  by  any  superior 

talents,  nor   his  want  of  talents  by  any  pleasing 

qualifications.     Unskilful  and  unfortunate  in  war, 

Nicephorus  was  vanquished  by  the  Saracens,  and 

slain  by  the  Bulgarians;  and  the  advantage  of  his 

death    overbalanced,    in   the   public   opinion,   the 

„,  destruction   of  a  Roman  army.     His 

S'laur.ncius,  -^ 

A.  D.  811.      son  and  heir  Stauracius  escaped  from 
'  "  ^  the  field  with  a  mortal  wound  :  yet  six 

months  of  an  expiring  life  were  sufficient  to  refute 
his  indecent,  though  popular,  declaration,  that  he 
would  in  all  things  avoid  the  example  of  his  father. 
On  the  near  prospect  of  his  decease,  Michael,  the 
great  master  of  the  palace,  and  the  husband  of  his 
sister  Procopia,  was  named  by  every  person  of  the 
palace  and  city,  except  by  his  envious  brother. 
Tenacious  of  a  sceptre  now  falling  from  his  hand, 
he  conspired  against  the  life  of  his  successor,  and 
cherished  the  idea  of  changing  to  a  democracy  the 
Roman  empire.  But  these  rash  projects  served 
only  to  inflame  the  zeal  of  the  people  and  to  remove 
the  scruples  of  the  candidate :  Michael  the  first 
accepted  the  purple,  and,  before  he  sunk  into  the 
grave,  the  son  of  Nicephorus  implored  the  clemency 
Michael  I.  of  his  iicw  sovereign.  Had  Michael 
A''D^8n'  '"  ^"  ^oC  of  peace  a.sccnded  an  lie- 
octobcr  2.  reditary  throne,  he  might  have  reigned 
and  died  the  father  of  his  people ;  but  his  mild 
virtues  were  adapted  to  the  shade  of  private  life, 
nor  was  he  capable  of  controlling  the  ambition  of 
his  equals,  or  of  resisting  the  arms  of  the  victorious 
Bulgarians.  While  his  want  of  ability  and  success 
exposed  him  to  the  contempt  of  the  soldiers,  the 
masculine  spirit  of  his  wife  Procopia  awakened 
their  indignation.  Even  the  Greeks  of  the  ninth 
century  were  provoked  by  the  insolence  of  a  female, 
who,  in  the  front  of  the  standards,  presumed  to 
direct  their  discipline  and  animate  their  valour ; 
and   their   licentious   clamours    advised   the   new 


Semiramis  to  reverence  the  majesty  of  a  Roman 
camp.  After  an  unsuccessful  campaign,  the  em- 
peror left,  in  their  winter-quarters  of  Thrace,  a 
disalTccted  army  under  the  conunand  of  his  enemies  ; 
and  tluir  artful  eIo(|ueiice  persuaded  the  soldiers 
to  break  the  dominion  of  the  eunuchs,  to  degrade 
the  husband  of  Procopia,  and  to  asisert  the  right  of 
a  militaiy  election.  They  marched  towards  Hie 
capital :  yet  the  clergy,  the  senate,  and  the  people 
of  Constantinople,  adhered  to  the  cause  of  Michael  j 
and  the  troops  and  treasures  of  Asia  might  have 
protracted  the  mischiefs  of  civil  war.  But  his 
humanity  (by  the  ambitious  it  will  be  termed  his 
weakness)  protested,  that  not  a  drop  of  christian 
blood  should  be  shed  in  his  (luarrcl,  and  his  mes- 
sengers presented  the  conquerors  with  the  keys  of 
the  city  and  the  palace.  They  were  disarmed  by 
his  innocence  and  submission  ;  his  life  and  his  eyes 
were  spared ;  and  the  imperial  monk  enjoyed  the 
comforts  of  solitude  and  religion  above  thirty-two 
years  after  he  had  been  stripped  of  tlic  purple  and 
separated  from  his  wife. 

A  rebel  in  the  time  of  Nicephorus,     i,e„  v.  iiw 
the  famous  and  unfortunate  Bardanes,      a' T)  "sis' 
had  once  the  curiosity  to  consult  an       July  n- 
Asiatic  prophet,  who,  after  prognosticating  his  fall, 
announced  the  fortunes  of  his  three  principal  oilicers, 
Leo    the    Armenian,   Michael   the   Phrygian,    and 
Thomas  the  Cappadocian,  the  successive  reign.s  of 
the  two  former,  the  fruitless  and  fatal  enterprise  of 
the  third.     This  prediction  was  verified,  or  rather 
was  produced,  by  the  event.     Ten  years  afterwards, 
when  the  Thracian  camp  rejected  the  husband  of 
Procopia,  the  crown  was  presented  to  the  same  Leo, 
the  first  in  military  rank,  and  the  secret  author  of 
the  mutiny.     As  he  affected  to  hesitate,  "  With  this 
sword,"  said  his  companion  Michael,  "  I  will  open 
the  gates  of  Con.stantinople  to  your  imperial  sway; 
or  instantly  plunge  it  into  your  bosom,  if  you  obsti- 
nately resist  tlie  just  desires  of  your  fellow-soldiers."- 
The  compliance  of  the  Armenian   was   rewarded 
with  the  empire,  and  he  reigned  seven  years  and  a 
half  under  the  name  of  Leo  the  fifth.     Educated  in 
a  camp,  and  ignorant  both  of  laws  and  letters,  he 
introduced  into  his  civil  government  the  rigour  and 
even   cruelty    of   military    discipline;     but   if    his 
severity  was  sometimes  dangerous  to  the  innocent, 
it  was  always  formidable  to  the  guilty.     His  reli- 
gious  inconstancy   was   taxed   by   the   epithet  of 
Chameleon,  but  the  catholics  have  acknowledged 
by  the  voice  of  a  saint  and  confessors,  that  the  life 
of  the  Iconoclast  was  useful  to  the  republic.     The 
zeal   of  his  companion   Michael  was   repaid   with 
riches,  honours,  and   military   command  ;   and   his 
subordinate  talents  were  beneficially  employed  in 
the  public  service.     Yet  the  Phrygian  was  dissatis- 
fied at  receiving  as  a  favour  a  scanty  portion  of  the 
imperial  prize  which  he  had  bestowed  on  his  equal; 
and  his  discontent,  which  sometimes  evaporated  in 
liHsty  discourse,  at  length  assumed  a  more  threaten- 
ing and  hostile  aspect  against  a  prince  whom  he  re- 
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presented  as  a  cruel  tyrant.  That  tyrant,  however, 
repeatedly  detected,  warned,  and  dismissed  the  old 
companion  of  his  arms,  till  fear  and  resentment 
prevailed  over  gratitude;  and  Michael,  after  a 
scrutiny  into  his  actions  and  designs,  was  convicted 
of  treason,  and  sentenced  to  be  burnt  alive  in  the 
furnace  of  the  private  baths.  The  devout  humanity 
of  the  empress  Theophano  was  fatal  to  her  husband 
and  family.  A  solemn  day,  the  twenty-fifth  of 
December,  had  been  fixed  for  the  execution  :  she 
urged,  that  the  anniversary  of  the  Saviour's  birth 
would  he  profaned  by  this  inhuman  spectacle,  and 
Leo  consented  with  reluctance  to  a  decent  respite. 
But  on  the  vigil  of  the  feast,  his  sleepless  anxiety 
prompted  him  to  visit  at  the  dead  of  night  the  cham- 
ber in  which  his  enemy  was  confined :  he  beheld 
him  released  from  his  chain,  and  stretched  on  his 
gaoler's  bed  in  a  profound  slumber  :  Leo  was  alarm- 
ed at  these  signs  of  security  and  intelligence  ;  but, 
though  he  retired  with  silent  steps,  his  entrance  and 
departure  were  noticed  by  a  slave  who  lay  concealed 
in  a  corner  of  the  prison.  Under  the  pretence  of 
requesting  the  spiritual  aid  of  a  confessor,  Michael 
informed  the  conspirators,  that  their  lives  depended 
on  his  discretion,  and  that  a  few  hours  were  left  to 
assure  their  own  safety,  by  the  deliverance  of  their 
friend  and  country.  On  the  great  festivals,  a  chosen 
band  of  priests  and  chanters  was  admitted  into  the 
palace  by  a  private  gate  to  sing  matins  in  the  chapel ; 
and  Leo,  who  regulated  with  the  same  strictness 
the  discipline  of  the  choir  and  of  the  camp,  was 
seldom  absent  from  those  early  devotions.  In  the 
ecclesiastical  habit,  but  with  swords  under  their 
robes,  the  conspirators  mingled  with  the  procession, 
lurked  in  the  angles  of  the  chapel,  and  expected,  as 
the  signal  of  murder,  the  intonation  of  the  first 
psalm  by  the  emperor  himself.  The  imperfect  light, 
and  the  uniformity  of  dress,  might  have  favoured 
his  escape,  while  their  assault  was  pointed  against 
a  harmless  priest ;  but  they  .soon  discovered  their 
mistake,  and  encompassed  on  all  sides  the  royal 
victim.  Without  a  weapon  and  without  a  friend, 
he  grasped  a  weighty  cross,  and  stood  at  bay  against 
the  hunters  of  his  life  ;  but  as  he  asked  for  mercy, 
"  This  is  the  hour,  not  of  mercy,  but  of  vengeance," 
was  the  inexorable  reply.  The  stroke  of  a'  well- 
aimed  sword  separated  from  his  body  the  right  arm 
and  the  cross,  and  Leo  the  Armenian  was  slain  at 
the  foot  of  the  altar. 

Miciiaci  II.  the  A  memorable  reverse  of  fortune  was 
a'"d"'82o''  <lisplayed  in  Michael  the  second,  who, 
Dec  25.  from  a  defect  in  his  speech,  was  sur- 
named  the  Stammerer.  He  was  snatched  from  the 
fiery  furnace  to  the  sovereignty  of  an  empire;  and 
as  in  the  tumult  a  smith  could  not  readily  be  found, 
the  fetters  remained  on  his  legs  several  hours  after 
he  was  seated  on  the  throne  of  the  Ca-sars.  The 
royal  blood  which  had  been  the  price  of  his  eleva- 
tion, was  unprolltably  spent:  in  the  purple  he  re- 
tained the  ignoble  vires  of  his  origin  :  and  iSIichael 
lost  his  provinces  with  as  supine  indifference  as  if 


they  had  been  the  inheritance  of  his  fathers.  His 
title  was  disputed  by  Thomas,  the  last  of  the  mili- 
tary triumvirate,  who  transported  into  Europe  four- 
score thousand  barbarians  from  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris  and  the  shores  of  the  Caspian.  He  formed 
the  siege  of  Constantinople  ;  but  the  capital  was 
defended  with  spiritual  and  carnal  weapons ;  a 
Bulgarian  king  assaulted  the  camp  of  the  orientals, 
and  Thomas  had  the  misfortune,  or  the  weakness,  to 
fall  alive  into  the  power  of  the  conqueror.  The 
hands  and  feet  of  the  rebel  were  amputated  ;  he  was 
placed  on  an  ass,  and,  amidst  the  insults  of  the 
people,  was  led  through  the  streets,  which  he 
sprinkled  with  his  blood.  The  depravation  of  man- 
ners, as  savage  as  they  were  corrupt,  is  marked  by 
the  presence  of  the  emperor  himself.  Deaf  to  the 
lamentations  of  a  fellow-soldier,  he  incessantly 
pressed  the  discovery  of  more  accomplices,  till  his 
curiosity  was  checked  by  the  question  of  an  honest 
or  guilty  minister  ;  "  Would  you  give  credit  to  an 
enemy,  against  the  most  faithful  of  your  fiiends?" 
After  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  the  emperor,  at  the 
request  of  the  senate,  drew  from  her  monastery 
Euphrosyne,  the  daughter  of  Constantine  the  sixth. 
Her  august  birth  might  justify  a  stipulation  in  the 
marriage-contract,  that  her  children  should  equally 
share  the  empire  with  their  elder  brother.  But  the 
nuptials  of  Michael  and  Euphrosyne  were  barren  ; 
and  she  was  content  with  the  title  of  mother  of 
Theophilus,  his  son  and  successor. 

The  character  of  Theophilus  is   a   „, 

■^  Theophilus, 

rare  example  in  which  religious  zeal  a.  d.  saa 
has  allowed,  and  perhaps  magnified,  '^""3. 
the  virtues  of  a  heretic  and  a  persecutor.  His 
valour  was  often  felt  by  the  enemies,  and  his  justice 
by  the  subjects,  of  the  monarchy  ;  but  the  valour  of 
Theophilus  was  rash  and  fruitless,  and  his  justice 
arbitrary  and  cruel.  He  displayed  the  banner  of 
the  cross  against  the  Saracens  ;  but  his  five  expe- 
ditions were  concluded  by  a  signal  overthrow; 
Amorium,  the  native  city  of  his  ancestors,  was  level- 
led witli  the  ground  ;  and  from  Iiis  military  toils,  he 
derived  only  the  surname  of  the  I'nfoitunatc.  The 
wisdom  of  a  sovereign  is  comprised  in  (he  institu- 
tion of  laws  and  the  choice  of  magistrates,  and 
while  beseems  without  action,  his  civil  government 
revolves  round  his  centre  with  the  silence  and  order 
of  the  planetary  system.  But  the  justice  of  Theo- 
philus was  fashioned  on  the  model  of  the  oriental 
despots,  who.  in  personal  and  irregular  acts  of  au- 
thority, consult  the  reason  or  passion  of  the  inonicnt, 
without  measuring  the  .sentence  by  the  law,  or  the 
penalty  by  the  ollencc.  A  poor  woman  threw  her- 
self at  the  emperor's  feet  to  complain  of  a  powerful 
neighbour,  the  brother  of  the  empress,  who  had 
raised  his  palace-wall  to  .such  an  inconvenient 
height,  that  her  humble  dnelling  was  excluded 
from  light  and  air  !  On  the  proof  of  the  fact,  instead 
of  granting,  like  an  ordinary  judge,  suflieicut  or 
ample  damages  to  the  plaintiff,  the  sovereign  ad- 
judged to  her  use  and  benefit  the  palace  and  the 
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ground.      Nur   was  Tlifopliiliis  content  witli   this 
extravagant  satisfaction  :  his  zeal  eonverluil  a  eivil 
trespass  into  a  ciiminal  act ;  and  the  unfortunate 
patrician  was  stripped  and  scourged  in  the  puhlic 
place  of  Constantinople.     For  some  venial  otlenees, 
some  defect  of    equity  or  vigilance,  the   principal 
ministers,  a  praifect,  a  qua-stor,  a  captain  of  the 
guards,  were  banished  or  mutilated,  or  scalded  with 
boiling  pitch,   or   burnt  alive  in  the  liippodronic  ; 
and  as  these  dreadful  examples  might  be  the  ellects 
of  error  or  caprice,  they  must  have  alienated  from 
his  service  the  best  and  wisest  of  tlie  citizens.     Hut 
the  pride  of  the  monarch  was  flattered  in  the  exer- 
cise of  power,  or,  as  he  thought,  of  virtue  ;  and  the 
peoide,  safe  in  their  obscurity,  applauded  the  dan- 
ger and  debasement  of  their  superiors.     This  ex- 
traordinary rigour  was  justified,  in  some  measure, 
by  its  salutary  consequences ;  since,  after  a  scru- 
tiny of  seventeen  days,  not  a  complaint  or  abuse 
could  be  found  in  the  court  or  city  :  and  it  might 
be   alleged    that  the  Greeks  could  be  ruled  only 
with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  that  the  public  interest  is 
the  motive  and  law  of  the  supreme  judge.     Yet  in 
the  crime,  or  the  suspicion,  of  treason,  that  judge  is 
of  all  others  the  most  credulous  and  partial.     Theo- 
pliilus  might  inllict  a  tardy  vengeance  on  the  assas- 
sins of  Leo  and  the  saviours  of  his  father ;  but  he 
enjoyed  the  fruits  of  their  crime ;  and  his  jealous 
tyranny  sacrificed   a   l)rother  and   a  prince  to  the 
future  safety  of  his  life.     A  Persian  of  the  race  of 
the  Sassanides  died  in  poverty  and  exile  at  Con- 
stantinople, leaving  an  only  son,  the  issue  of  a  ple- 
beian marriage.     At  the  age  of  twelve  years,  the 
royal  birth  of  Theophobus  was  revealed,  and  his 
merit  was  not  unworthy  of  his  birth.     He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  Byzantine  palace,  a  christian  and  a 
soldier ;  advanced  with  rapid  steps  in  the  career  of 
fortune  and  glory  ;  received  the  hand  of  the  empe- 
ror's sister ;  and  was  promoted  to  the  command  of 
thirty  thousand  Persians,  who,  like  his  fatlier,  had 
fled  from  the  Mahometan  eoiKiuerors.  These  troops, 
doubly  infected  with   mercenary  and  fanatic  vices, 
were  desirous  of  revolting  against  their  benefactor, 
and  erecting  the  standard  of  their  native  king:  but 
tlie  loyal  Theophobus  rejected   their  oll'ers.  discon- 
certed their  schemes,  and  escaped  from  their  hands 
to  the  camp  or  palace  of  his  royal  brother.     A  gene- 
rous confidence  miglit  have  secured  a   faithful  and 
able  guardian   for  his  wife  and  his  infant  son,  to 
whom  Theophilus,  in  the   llower  of  his  age,  was 
compelled  to  leave  the  inheritance  of  the  empire. 
But  his  jealousy  was  exasperated  by  envy  and  dis- 
ease :  he  feared  the  dangerous  virtues  which  miglit 
cither  support  or  oppress  their  infancy  and  weak- 
ness ;  and   the  dying  emperor  demanded  the  head 
of  the   Persian   prince.     Witli   savage  delight,  lie 
recognized   the   familiar   features  of  his   brother: 
"  Thou  art  no  longer  Theophobus,"  he  said;  and, 
sinking  on  his  couch,  he  added,  with  a  faltering 
voice,  "  Soon,  too  soon,  I  shall  be  no  more  Theo- 
philus!" 


The  Russians,  wlio  have  borrowed  from  the  Greeks 
the  greatest  part  of  their  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
policy,  preserved,  till  the  last  century,  a  singular 
institution  in  the  marriage  of  the  Czar.  They  col- 
lected, not  the  virgins  of  every  rank  and  of  every 
province,  a  vain  and  romantic  idea,  but  the  daugh- 
ters of  the  i>riiiripal  nobles,  who  awaited  in  the 
palace  the  choice  of  their  sovereign.  It  is  alliniied, 
that  a  similar  method  was  adopted  in  the  nuptials 
of  Theophilus.  With  a  golden  apple  in  his  hand, 
he  slowly  walked  between  two  lines  of  contending 
beauties  ;  his  eye  was  detained  by  the  charms  of 
leasia,  and,  in  the  awkwardness  of  a  first  declara- 
tion, the  prince  could  only  observe,  that,  in  this 
world,  women  had  been  tlie  cause  of  much  evil: 
"  And  surely,  sir,"  she  pertly  replied,  "  they  have 
likewise  been  the  occasion  of  mucli  good."  Tliis 
affectation  of  unseasonable  wit  displeased  the  im- 
perial lover;  he  turned  aside  in  disgust;  leasia 
concealed  her  mortification  in  a  convent ;  and  the 
modest  silence  of  Theodora  was  rewarded  with  the 
golden  apple.  She  deserved  the  love,  but  did  not 
escape  the  severity,  of  her  lord.  From  the  palace 
garden  he  beheld  a  vessel  deeply  laden,  and  steering 
into  the  port :  on  the  discovery  that  the  [ireeious 
cargo  of  Syrian  luxury  was  the  property  of  his  wife, 
he  condemned  the  ship  to  the  flames,  with  a  sharp 
reproach,  that  her  avarice  had  degraded  the  charac- 
ter of  an  empress  into  that  of  a  merchant.  Yet  his 
last  choice  intrusted  her  with  the  guar- 

....  r    ^,  ,    ,  MiclmcllII. 

dianship  of  the  empire  and  lier  son  A.  1).  h42. 
Michael,  who  was  left  an  orphan  in  the  '"^"'H  ■ 
fifth  year  of  his  age.  The  restoration  of  images, 
and  the  final  extirpation  of  the  Iconoclasts,  has  en- 
deared her  name  to  the  devotion  of  the  Greeks ;  but 
in  the  fervour  of  religious  zeal,  Theodora  entertain- 
ed a  grateful  regard  for  the  memory  and  salvation 
of  her  husband.  After  thirteen  years  of  a  prudent 
and  frugal  administration,  she  perceived  the  decline 
of  her  influence  ;  but  the  second  Irene  imitated  only 
the  virtues  of  her  prcdeeesscr.  Instead  of  con- 
spiring against  the  life  or  government  of  her  .son, 
she  retired,  without  a  struggle,  though  not  without 
a  murmur,  to  the  solitude  of  private  life,  deploring 
the  ingratitude,  the  vices,  and  the  inevitable  ruin, 
of  tlie  worthless  youth. 

Among  the  successors  of  Nero  and  Elagabalus, 
we  have  not  hitherto  found  the  imitation  of  their 
vices,  the  character  of  a  Koman  prince  who  con- 
sidered pleasure  as  the  object  of  life,  and  virtue  as 
the  enemy  of  pleasure.  Whatever  might  have  been 
the  maternal  care  of  Theodora  in  the  education  of 
Michael  the  third,  her  unfortunate  son  was  a  king 
before  he  was  a  man.  If  the  ambitious  mother 
laboured  to  check  the  progress  of  reason,  she  could 
not  cool  the  ebullition  of  passion;  and  her  selfish 
policy  was  justly  repaid  by  the  contempt  and  in- 
gratitude of  the  headstrong  youth.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen,  he  rejected  her  authority,  without  feeling 
his  own  incapacity  to  govern  the  empire  and  him- 
self.    With  Theodora,  all  gravity  and  wisdom  re- 
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tired  from  the  court ;  their  place  was  supplied  by 
the  alternate  dominion  of  vice  and  folly  ;  and  it  was 
impossible,  without  forfeiting  the  public  esteem,  to 
acquire  or  preserve  the  favour  of  the  emperor.  The 
millions  of  gold  and  silver  which  had  been  accumu- 
lated for  the  service  of  the  state,  were  lavished  on 
the  vilest  of  men,  who  flattered  his  passions  and 
shared  his  pleasures  ;  and  in  a  reign  of  thirteen 
years,  the  richest  of  sovereigns  was  compelled  to 
strip  the  palace  and  the  churches  of  their  precious 
furniture.  Like  Nero,  he  delighted  in  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  theatre,  and  sighed  to  be  surpassed  in 
the  accomplishments  in  which  he  should  have 
blushed  to  e.xcel.  Yet  the  studies  of  Nero  in  music 
and  poetry,  betrayed  some  symptoms  of  a  liberal 
taste ;  the  more  ignoble  arts  of  the  son  of  Theophilus 
were  confined  to  the  chariot-race  or  the  hippodrome. 
The  four  factions  which  had  agitated  the  peace, 
still  amused  the  idleness,  of  the  capital  :  for  him- 
self, the  emperor  assumed  the  blue  livery  ;  the  three 
rival  colours  were  distributed  to  his  favourites,  and 
in  the  vile  though  eager  contention  he  forgot  the 
dignity  of  his  person  and  the  safety  of  his  domi- 
nions. He  silenced  the  messenger  of  an  invasion, 
who  presumed  to  divert  his  attention  in  the  most 
critical  moment  of  the  race  ;  and  by  his  command, 
the  importunate  beacons  were  extinguished,  that 
too  frequently  spread  the  alarm  from  Tarsus  to  Con- 
stantinople. The  most  skilful  charioteers  obtained 
the  first  place  in  his  confidence  and  esteem ;  their 
merit  was  profusely  rewarded  ;  the  emperor  feasted 
in  their  houses,  and  presented  their  children  at  the 
baptismal  font ;  and  while  he  applauded  his  own 
popularity,  he  ad'ected  to  blame  the  cold  and  stately 
reserve  of  his  predecessors.  The  unnatural  lusts 
which  had  degraded  even  the  manhood  of  Nero, 
were  banished  from  the  world  ;  yet  the  strength  of 
Michael  was  consumed  by  the  indulgence  of  love 
and  intemperance.  In  his  midnight  revels,  when 
his  passions  were  inflamed  by  wine,  he  was  provok- 
ed to  issue  the  most  sanguinary  commands ;  and  if 
any  feelings  of  humanity  were  left,  he  was  reduced, 
with  the  return  of  sense,  to  approve  the  salutary 
disobedience  of  his  servants.  But  the  most  extra- 
ordinary feature  in  the  character  of  Michael,  is  the 
profane  mockery  of  the  religion  of  his  country. 
The  superstition  of  the  Greeks  might  indeed  excite 
the  smile  of  a  philosopher  ;  but  his  smile  would 
have  been  rational  and  temperate,  and  he  must  have 
condemned  tlie  ignorant  folly  of  a  youth  who  insult- 
ed the  objects  of  public  veneration.  A  buffoon  of 
the  court  was  invested  in  the  robes  of  the  patriarch  : 
the  twelve  metropolitans,  among  whom  the  emperor 
was  ranked,  assumed  their  ecclesiastical  garments  : 
they  used  or  abused  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  altar ; 
and  in  their  bacchanalian  feasts,  the  holy  commu- 
nion was  administered  in  a  nauseous  compound  of 
vinegar  and  mustard.  Nor  were  these  impious 
spectacles  concealed  from  the  eyes  of  the  city.  On 
the  day  of  a  solemn  festival,  the  emperor,  with  his 
bishops  or  buffoons,  rode  on  asses  through  the  streets. 


encountered  the  (rue  patriarch  at  the  head  of  his 
clergy  ;  and  by  their  licentious  shouts  and  obscene 
gestures,  disordered  the  gravity  of  the  christian  pro- 
cession. The  devotion  of  Michael  appeared  only  in 
some  offence  to  reason  or  piety  :  he  received  his 
theatrical  crowns  from  the  statue  of  the  Virgin ;  and 
an  imperial  tomb  was  violated  for  the  sake  of  burn- 
ing the  bones  of  Consfantine  the  Iconoclast.  By 
this  extravagant  conduct,  the  son  of  Theophilus  be- 
came as  contemptible  as  he  was  odious :  every 
citizen  was  impatient  for  the  deliverance  of  his 
country;  and  even  the  favourites  of  the  moment 
were  apprehensive  that  a  caprice  might  snatch  away 
what  a  caprice  had  bestowed.  In  the  thirtieth  year 
of  Ills  age,  and  in  the  hour  of  intoxication  and  sleep, 
Michael  the  third  was  murdered  in  his  chamber  by 
the  founder  of  a  new  dynasty,  whom  the  emperor 
had  raised  to  an  equality  of  rank  and  power. 

The  genealogy  of  Basil  the  Macedo-  bmH  i. 
nian  (if  it  be  not  the  spurious  offspring  '\'*'d''j^'''°' 
of  pnde  and  flattery)  exhibits  a  Sepi.  21. 
genuine  picture  of  the  revolution  of  the  most  illus- 
trious families.  The  Arsacides,  the  rivals  of  Rome, 
possessed  the  sceptre  of  the  east  near  four  hundred 
years  ;  a  younger  branch  of  these  Parthian  kings 
continued  to  reign  in  Armenia ;  and  their  royal 
descendants  survived  the  partition  and  servitude  of 
that  ancient  monarchy.  Two  of  these,  Artabanus 
and  Chlienes,  escaped  or  retired  to  the  court  of  Leo 
the  first :  his  bounty  seated  them  in  a  safe  and 
hospitable  e.\ile,  in  the  province  of  Macedonia : 
Adrianople  was  their  final  settlement.  During 
several  generations  they  maintained  the  dignity  of 
their  birth  ;  and  their  Roman  patriotism  rejected  the 
tempting  offers  of  the  Persian  and  Arabian  powers, 
who  recalled  them  to  their  native  country.  But 
their  splendour  was  insensibly  clouded  by  time  and 
poverty  ;  and  the  father  of  Basil  was  reduced  to  a 
small  farm,  which  he  cultivated  with  his  own 
hands :  yet  he  scorned  lo  disgrace  the  blood  of  the 
Arsacides  by  a  plebeian  alliance:  his  wife,  a  widow 
of  Adrianople,  was  pleased  to  count  among  her 
ancestors  the  great  Constantine  ;  and  their  royal 
infant  was  connected  by  some  dark  aflinity  of  lineage 
or  country  with  the  Macedonian  Alexander.  No 
sooner  was  he  born,  than  the  cradle  of  Basil,  his 
family,  and  his  city,  were  swept  away  by  an  inun- 
dation of  the  Bulgarians:  he  was  educated  a  slave 
in  a  foreign  land  ;  and  in  this  severe  discipline,  he 
acquired  the  hardiness  of  body  and  flexibility  of 
mind  which  promoted  his  future  elevation.  In  the 
age  of  youth  or  manhood  he  shared  the  deliverance 
of  the  Roman  captives,  who  generously  broke  their 
fetters,  marched  through  Bulgaria  to  the  shores  of 
the  Euxine,  defeated  two  armies  of  barbarians,  cm- 
barked  in  the  ships  which  had  been  stationed  for 
their  reception,  and  returned  to  Constantinople, 
from  whence  they  were  distributed  to  their  respec- 
tive honus.  But  the  freedom  of  Basil  was  naked 
and  destitute :  his  farm  was  ruined  by  the  calami- 
ties of  war  :    after  his  father's  death,  his  manual 
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labour,  or  service,  could  no  longer  support  a  family 
of  orphans ;  and  lie  resolved  to  seek  a  more  con- 
spicuous tluatre.  in  wliioli  every  virtue  and  every 
vice  may  lead  to  the  paths  of  greatness.  The  first 
night  of  his  arrival  at  Constantinople,  wilhout 
friends  or  money,  the  v\eary  pilgrim  slept  on  the 
steps  of  the  church  of  St.  Diomede  :  be  was  fed  by 
the  casual  hospitality  of  a  monk ;  and  was  intro- 
duced to  the  service  of  a  cousin  and  namesake  of  the 
emperor  Theopliilus ;  who,  though  himself  of  a 
diminutive  person,  was  always  followed  by  a  train 
of  tall  and  handsome  domestics.  IJasil  attended 
his  patron  to  the  government  of  Peloponnesus ; 
eclipsed,  by  his  personal  merit,  the  birth  and  dignity 
of  Theopliilus,  and  formed  a  useful  connexion  with 
a  wealthy  and  charitable  matron  of  Patras.  Her 
spiritual  or  carnal  love  embraced  the  young  ad- 
venturer, whom  she  adopted  as  her  son.  Danielis 
presented  him  with  tliirty  slaves  ;  and  the  produce 
of  her  bounty  was  expended  in  the  support  of  his 
brothers,  and  the  purchase  of  some  large  estates  in 
Macedonia.  His  gratitude  or  ambition  still  attach- 
ed him  to  the  .service  of  Theopliilus  ;  and  a  lucky 
accident  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  the 
court.  A  famous  wrestler,  in  the  train  of  the  Bul- 
garian ambassadors,  had  defied,  at  the  royal  ban- 
quet, the  boldest  and  most  robust  of  the  Greeks. 
The  strength  of  Basil  was  praised  ;  he  accepted  the 
challenge;  and  the  barbarian  champion  was  over- 
thrown at  the  first  onset.  A  beautiful  but  vicious 
horse  was  condemned  to  be  hamstrung  :  it  was  sub- 
dued by  tlie  dexterity  and  courage  of  the  servant 
of  Theopliilus  :  and  his  conqueitir  was  promoted  to 
an  honourable  rank  in  the  imperial  stables.  But 
it  was  impossible  to  obtain  the  confidence  of  Michael 
without  complying  with  his  vices  ;  and  his  new 
favourite,  the  great  chamberlain  of  the  palace,  was 
raised  and  supported  by  a  disgraceful  marriage  with 
a  royal  concubine,  and  the  dishonour  of  his  sister, 
who  succeeded  to  her  place.  The  public  adminis- 
tration had  been  abandoned  to  the  Ca-sar  Bardas, 
the  brother  and  enemy  of  Theodora  ;  but  the  arts  of 
female  influence  persuaded  Michael  to  hate  and  to 
fear  his  uncle:  he  was  drawn  from  Constantinople, 
under  the  pretext  of  a  Cretan  expedition,  and 
stabbed  in  the  tent  of  audience,  by  the  sword  of  the 
chamberlain,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor. 
About  a  month  after  this  execution,  Basil  was  in- 
vested with  the  title  of  Augustus  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  empire.  He  supported  this  unequal 
association  till  his  influence  was  forfeited  by  popular 
esteem.  His  life  was  endangered  by  the  caprice  of 
the  emperor ;  and  his  dignity  was  profaned  by  a 
second  colleague,  who  had  rowed  in  the  galleys. 
Yet  the  murder  of  his  benefactor  must  be  condemn- 
ed as  an  act  of  ingratitude  and  treason  ;  and  the 
churches  which  he  dedicated  to  the  name  of  St. 
Michael,  were  a  poor  and  puerile  expiation  of  his 
guilt. 

The  different  ages  of  Basil  the  first  may  be  com- 
pared with  those  of  Augustus.     The  situation  of 


the  Greek  did  not  allow  him  in  his  earliest  youth 
to  lead  an  anny  against  his  country,  or  to  proscribe 
the  noblest  of  her  sons;  but  his  aspiring  genius 
stooped  to  the  arts  of  a  slave  ;  he  dissembled  his 
ambition  and  even  his  virtues,  and  grasped,  with 
the  bloody  hand  of  an  assassin,  the  empire  which 
he  ruled  with  the  wisdom  and  tenderness  of  a  pa- 
rent. A  private  citizen  may  feel  his  interest  repug- 
nant to  his  duty  ;  but  it  must  be  from  a  deficiency 
of  sense  or  courage,  that  an  absolute  monarch  can 
separate  his  happiness  from  his  glory,  or  his  glory 
from  the  public  welfare.  The  life  or  panegyric  of 
Basil  has  indeed  been  composed  and  published 
under  the  long  reign  of  his  descendants  ;  but  even 
their  stability  on  the  throne  may  be  justly  ascribed 
to  the  superior  merit  of  their  ancestor.  In  his  cha- 
racter, his  grandson  Constantine  has  attempted  to 
delineate  a  perfect  image  of  royalty  :  but  that  feeble 
liriiice,  unless  he  had  copied  a  real  model,  could 
not  easily  have  soared  so  high  above  the  level  of  his 
own  conduct  or  conceptions.  But  the  most  .solid 
praise  of  Basil  is  drawn  from  the  comparison  of  a 
ruined  and  a  flourishing  monarchy,  that  which  he 
wrested  from  the  dissolute  Michael,  and  that  which 
he  bequeathed  to  the  Macedonian  dynasty.  The 
evils  which  had  been  sanctified  by  time  and  exam- 
ple, were  corrected  by  his  master-hand  ;  and  he  re- 
vived, if  not  the  national  spirit,  at  least  the  order 
and  majesty,  of  the  Koman  empire.  His  application 
was  indefatigable,  his  temper  cool,  his  understand- 
ing vigorous  and  decisive ;  and  in  his  practice  he 
observed  that  rare  and  salutary  moderation,  which 
pursues  each  virtue,  at  an  equal  distance  between 
the  opposite  vices.  His  military  service  had  been 
confined  to  the  palace  ;  nor  was  the  emperor  en- 
dowed with  the  spirit  or  the  talents  of  a  warrior. 
Yet  under  his  reign  the  Roman  arms  were  again 
formidable  to  the  barbarians.  As  soon  as  he  had 
formed  a  new  army  by  discipline  and  exercise,  he 
appeared  in  person  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates, 
curbed  the  pride  of  the  Saracens,  and  suppressed 
the  dangerous  though  just  revolt  of  the  Maniehae- 
ans.  His  indignation  against  a  rebel  who  had  long 
eluded  his  pursuit,  provoked  him  to  wish  and  to 
pray,  that,  by  the  grace  of  God,  he  might  drive  three 
arrows  into  the  head  of  Chrysochir.  That  odious 
head,  which  had  been  obtained  by  treason  rather 
than  by  valour,  was  suspended  from  a  tree,  and  thrice 
exposed  to  the  dexterity  of  the  imperial  archer  :  a 
base  revenge  against  the  dead,  more  worthy  of  the 
times  than  of  the  character  of  Basil.  But  his  prin- 
cipal merit  was  in  the  civil  administration  of  the 
finances  and  of  the  laws.  To  replenish  an  exhausted 
treasury,  it  was  proposed  to  resume  the  lavish  and 
ill-placed  gifts  of  his  predecessor:  his  prudence 
abated  one  moiety  of  the  restitution  ;  and  a  sum  of 
twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds  was  instantly  pro- 
cured to  answer  the  most  pressing  demands,  and  to 
allow  .some  space  for  the  mature  operations  of  econo- 
my. Among  the  various  schemes  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  revenue,  a  new  mode  was  suggested  of 
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capitation,  or  tribute,  which  would  have  too  much 
depended  on  the  arbitrary  discretion  of  the  assessors. 
A  sufficient  list  of  honest  and  able  agents  was  in- 
stantly produced  by  the  minister  ;  but  on  the  more 
careful  scrutiny  of  Basil  himself,  only  two  could  be 
found,  who  might  be  safely  intrusted  with  such 
dangerous  powers  ;  and  they  justified  his  esteem  by 
declining  his  confidence.  But  the  serious  and  suc- 
cessful diligence  of  the  emperor  established  by  de- 
grees an  equitable  balance  of  property  and  payment, 
of  receipt  and  expenditure  :  a  peculiar  fund  was 
appropriated  to  each  service  ;  and  a  public  method 
secured  the  interest  of  the  prince  and  the  property 
of  the  people.  After  reforming  the  luxury,  he  as- 
signed two  patrimonial  estates  to  supply  the  decent 
plenty,  of  the  imperial  table  :  the  contributions  of 
the  subject  were  reserved  for  his  defence  ;  and  the 
residue  was  employed  in  the  embellishment  of  the 
capital  and  provinces.  A  taste  for  building,  how- 
ever costly,  may  deserve  some  praise  and  much  ex- 
cuse ;  from  thence  industry  is  fed,  art  is  encouraged, 
and  some  object  is  attained  of  public  emolument  or 
pleasure :  the  use  of  a  road,  an  aqueduct,  or  an 
hospital,  is  obvious  and  solid  ;  and  the  hundred 
churches  that  arose  by  the  command  of  Basil,  were 
consecrated  by  the  devotion  of  the  age.  In  the  cha- 
racter of  a  judge,  he  w  as  assiduous  and  impartial ; 
desirous  to  save,  and  not  afraid  to  strike  :  the  op- 
pressors of  the  people  were  severely  chastised  ;  but 
his  personal  foes,  whom  it  might  be  unsafe  to  par- 
don, were  condemned,  after  the  loss  of  their  eyes, 
to  a  life  of  solitude  and  repentance.  The  change  of 
language  and  manners  demanded  a  revision  of  the 
obsolete  jurisprudcnceof  Justinian ;  the  voluminous 
body  of  his  Institutes,  Pandects,  Code,  and  Novels, 
was  digested  under  forty  titles,  in  the  Greek  idiom; 
and  the  Basilics.  which  were  improved  and  com- 
pleted by  his  son  and  grandson,  must  be  referred  to 
the  original  genius  of  the  founder  of  their  race. 
This  glorious  reign  was  terminated  by  an  accident 
in  the  chace.  A  furious  stag  entangled  his  horns 
in  the  belt  of  Basil,  and  raised  him  from  his  horse: 
he  was  rescued  by  an  attendant,  who  cut  the  belt 
and  slew  the  animal ;  but  the  fall,  or  the  fever,  ex- 
hausted the  strength  of  the  aged  monarch,  and  he 
expired  in  the  palace,  amidst  the  tears  of  his  family 
and  people.  If  he  struck  off  the  head  of  the  faith- 
ful servant,  for  presuming  to  draw  his  sword  against 
his  sovereign  ;  the  pride  of  despotism,  which  had 
lain  dormant  in  his  life,  revived  in  the  last  moments 
of  despair,  when  he  no  longer  wanted  or  valued  the 
opinion  of  mankind. 
Lw  VI.  the  Of  the  four  sons  of  the  emperor, 

Constantine  died  before  his  father, 
whose  grief  and  credulity  were  amused 
by  a  flattering  impostor  and  a  vain  apparition. 
Stephen,  the  youngest,  was  content  w  ith  the  honours 
of  a  patriarch  and  a  saint ;  both  Leo  and  Alexander 
were  alike  invested  w  ith  the  purple,  but  the  powers 
of  government  were  solely  exercised  by  the  elder 
brother.     The  name  of  Leo  the  si.xtb  has  been  dig- 
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nified  with  the  title  of  philosopher  ;  and  the  union 
of  the  prince  and  the  sage,  of  the  active  and  specu- 
lativevirtues,  would  indeed  constitute  the  perfec- 
tion of  human  nature.  But  the  claims  of  Leo  arc 
far  short  of  this  ideal  excellence.  Did  he  reduce 
his  passions  and  appetites  under  the  dominion  of 
reason .'  His  life  was  spent  in  the  pomp  of  the  pa- 
lace, in  the  society  of  his  wives  and  concubines ; 
and  even  the  clemency  which  he  showed,  and  the 
peace  which  he  strove  to  preserve, must  be  imputed 
to  the  softness  and  indolence  of  his  character.  Did 
he  subdue  his  prejudices,  and  those  of  his  subjects? 
His  mind  was  tinged  with  the  most  puerile  super- 
stition ;  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  and  the  errors 
of  the  people,  were  consecrated  by  his  laws  ;  and 
the  oracles  of  Leo,  which  reveal,  in  prophetic  style, 
the  fates  of  the  empire,  are  founded  on  the  arts  of 
astrology  and  divination.  If  we  still  inquire  the  rea- 
son of  his  sage  appellation,  it  can  only  be  replied, 
that  the  son  of  Basil  was  less  ignorant  than  the 
greater  part  of  his  contemporaries  in  church  and 
state  ;  that  his  education  had  been  directed  by  the 
learned  Photius  ;  and  that  several  books  of  profane 
and  ecclesiastical  science  were  composed  by  the 
pen,  or  in  the  name,  of  the  imperial  philosopher. 
But  the  reputation  of  his  philosophy  and  religion 
was  overthrown  by  a  domestic  vice,  the  repetition  of 
his  nuptials.  The  primitive  ideas  of  the  merit  and 
holiness  of  celibacy,  were  preached  by  the  monks 
and  entertained  by  the  Greeks.  Marriage  was  al- 
lowed as  a  necessary  means  for  the  propagation  of 
mankind  ;  after  the  death  of  either  party,  the  sur- 
vivor might  satisfy,  by  a  second  union,  the  weakness 
or  the  strength  of  the  flesh;  but  a  third  marriage 
was  censured  as  a  state  of  legal  fornication  ;  and  a 
fourth  was  a  sin  or  scandal  as  yet  unknown  to  the 
christians  of  the  east.  In  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
Leo  himself  had  abolished  the  state  of  concubines, 
and  condemned,  without  annulling,  third  marriages: 
but  his  patriotism  and  love  soon  compelled  him  to 
violate  his  own  laws,  and  to  incur  the  penance, 
which  in  a  similar  case  he  had  imposed  on  his  sub- 
jects. In  his  three  first  alliances,  his  nuptial  bed 
was  unfruitful  ;  the  emperor  required  a  female 
companion,  and  the  empire  a  legitimate  heir.  The 
beautiful  Zoe  was  introduced  into  the  palace  as  a 
concubine  ;  and  after  a  trial  of  her  fecundity,  and 
the  birth  of  Constantine,  her  lover  declared  his  in- 
tention of  legitimating  the  mother  and  the  child,  by 
the  celebration  of  his  fourth  nuptials.  But  the  pa- 
triarch Nicholas  refused  his  blessing:  the  imperial 
baptism  of  the  young  prince  was  obtained  by  a  pro- 
mise of  .separation  ;  and  the  contumacious  husband 
of  Zoe  was  excluded  from  the  communion  of  the 
faithful.  Neither  the  fear  of  exile,  nor  the  deser- 
tion of  his  brethren,  nor  the  authoriiy  of  the  Latin 
church,  nor  the  danger  of  failure  or  doubt  in  the 
succession  to  the  empire,  could  bend  the  spirit  of 
the  inflexible  monk.  After  the  death  of  Leo,  he  was 
recalled  from  exile  to  the  ci\il  aiui  ecclesiastical 
administration  ;  and  the  edict  of  union  which  was 
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promulgated  in  Uie  namcof  ConslantinccoiKlcimicd 
the  future  scandal  of  fourth  marriages,  and  left  a 
tacit  imputation  on  liis  own  birth. 

,     „  In  the  Greek  language  imrvte  and 

Alexander.  Con.  p       .        f        / 

suiitine  \  II.       porpliiirif  are  the  same  word ;  and  as 

rori.liyr..i;ini-      f,  ,  ,.         ^  •  •    ,  i 

tus,  A.  D.  uii.  the  colours  ol  nature  are  invarialile, 
May  II.  ^.g  iijjjy  |p;,rn  ^|,;,j  ^  (lark  deep  red  was 
the  Tyrian  dye  which  staineil  the  purple  of  the  an- 
cients. An  apartment  of  the  Byzantine  palace  was 
lined  with  porphyry  :  it  was  reserved  for  the  use  of 
the  pregnant  empresses  ;  and  the  royal  birth  of  their 
I  lilldrcn  was  expressed  by  the  appellallon  of  por- 
p/ii/io;/fnili\  or  born  in  tlie  purple.  Several  of  the 
Ivonian  princes  had  been  blessed  with  an  heir;  but 
this  peculiar  surname  was  first  applied  to  Constan- 
tine  the  seventh.  His  life  and  titular  reign  were 
of  equal  duration  ;  but  of  fifty-four  years,  six  had 
elapsed  before  his  father's  death ;  and  the  son  of 
Leo  was  ever  the  voluntary  or  reluctant  subject  of 
those  who  oppressed  his  weakness  or  abused  his 
eonlidence.  His  uncle  Alexander,  who  had  long 
been  invested  with  the  title  of  Augustus,  was  the 
first  colleague  and  governor  of  the  young  prince  ; 
but  in  a  rapid  career  of  vice  and  folly,  the  brother 
of  Leo  already  emulated  the  reputation  of  Michael, 
and  when  he  was  extinguished  by  a  timely  death, 
he  entertained  a  project  of  castrating  his  nephew, 
and  leaving  tlie  empire  to  a  worthless  favourite. 
The  succeeding  years  of  the  minority  of  Constantiiie 
were  occupied  by  his  mother  Zoe,  and  a  succcssi(ni 
or  council  of  seven  regents,  who  pursued  tlieir  iji- 
terest,  gratified  their  passions,  abandoned  the  re- 
public, supplanted  each  other,  and  finally  vanished 
in  the  presence  of  a  soldier.  From  an  obscure 
origin,  Romanus  Lecapenus  had  raised  himself  to 
the  command  of  the  naval  armies  ;  and  in  the  anar- 
chy of  the  times,  had  deserved,  or  at  least  had  ob- 
tained, the  national  esteem.  With  a  victorious  and 
aflectionate  fieet,  he  sailed  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Danube  into  the  harbour  of  Constantinople,  and 
was  hailed  as  the  deliverer  of  the  people,  and  the 
guardian  of  the  prince.  His  supreme  ofiice  was  at 
Rnro.mu'i  t  Lc.  '"'^*  defined  by  the  new  appellation  of 
father  of  the  emperor ;  but  Romanus 
soon  disdained  the  subordinate  powers 
of  a  minister,  and  assumed,  witli  the 
titles  of  Capsar  and  Augustus,  the  full 
independence  of  royalty,  which  he  held  near  five 
and  twenty  years.  His  three  sons,  Christopher, 
Stephen,  and  Constantine,  were  successively  adorn- 
ed with  the  same  honours,  and  the  lawful  em- 
peror was  degraded  from  the  first  to  the  fifth 
rank  in  this  college  of  princes.  Yet,  in  the  pre- 
servation of  his  life  and  crown,  he  might  slill 
applaud  his  own  fortune  and  the  clemency  of  the 
usurper.  The  examples  of  ancient  and  modern 
history  would  have  excused  the  ambition  of  Ro- 
nianus  :  the  powers  and  the  laws  of  the  empire  were 
in  his  hand  •  the  spuiious  birth  of  Constantine 
would  have  justified  his  exclusion;  and  the  grave 
or  the  monastery  was  open  to  receive  the  son  of  the 
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eoneubinc.  But  Lecapenus  does  not  appear  to  have 
possessed  cither  the  virtues  or  the  vices  of  a  tyrant. 
The  spirit  and  activity  of  his  private  life  dissolved 
away  in  the  sunshine  of  tlie  throne  ;  and  in  his  li- 
centious pleasures,  he  forgot  tlie  safety  both  of  the 
republic  and  of  his  family.  Ufa  mild  and  religious 
character,  he  respected  the  sanctity  of  oaths,  tlie  in- 
nocenic  of  the  youth,  the  memory  of  his  parents,  and 
the  attachment  of  the  people.  The  studious  temper 
and  retirement  of  Constantine  disarmed  the  jealousy 
of  power:  his  books  and  music,  his  pen  and  his 
pencil,  were  a  constant  source  of  amusement ;  and 
if  he  could  improve  a  scanty  allowance  by  the  sale 
of  his  pictures,  if  their  price  was  not  enhanced  by 
Uic  name  of  the  artist,  he  was  endowed  with  a  per- 
sonal talent,  which  few  princes  could  employ  in  the 
hour  of  adversity. 
The  fall  of  Romanus  was  occasioned  „     ,    ..     ,.,, 

Constantine  Ml. 

by  his  own  vices  and  those  of  his  ehil-  A.  r».  a45. 
dren.  After  the  decease  of  Christo- 
pher, his  eldest  son,  the  two  surviving  brothers 
i|uarrellcd  with  each  other,  and  conspired  against 
their  father.  At  tlic  hour  of  noon,  when  all  strang- 
ers were  regularly  excluded  from  the  palace,  they 
entered  his  apartment  v\  ith  an  armed  force,  and  con- 
veyed him,  in  the  habit  of  a  monk,  to  a  small  island 
in  the  Propontis,  which  was  peopled  by  a  religious 
community.  The  rumour  of  this  domestic  rcvolu- 
li<in  excited  a  tumult  in  the  city  ;  but  I'orphyroge- 
nitus  alone,  the  true  and  lawful  emperor,  was  the 
object  of  the  public  care  ;  and  the  sons  of  Lecape- 
nus were  taught,  by  tardy  experience,  that  they  had 
achieved  a  guilty  and  perilous  enterprise  for  the 
benefit  of  their  rival.  Their  sister  Helena,  the  wife 
of  Constantine,  revealed,  or  supposed,  their  treach- 
erous design  of  assassinating  her  husband  at  the 
royal  banquet.  His  loyal  adherents  were  alarmed; 
and  the  two  usurpers  were  prevented,  seized,  de- 
graded from  the  purple,  and  embarked  for  the  same 
island  and  monastery  where  their  father  had  been 
so  lately  confined.  Old  Romanus  met  them  on  the 
beach  with  a  sarcastic  smile,  and,  after  a  just  re- 
proach of  their  folly  and  ingratitude,  presented  his 
imperial  colleagues  with  an  equal  share  of  his  water 
and  vegetable  diet.  In  the  fortieth  year  of  his  reign, 
Constantine  the  seventh  obtained  the  possession 
of  the  eastern  world,  wliiih  he  ruled,  or  seemed  to 
rule,  near  fifteen  years.  But  he  was  devoid  of  that 
energy  of  character  which  could  emerge  into  a  life 
of  action  and  glory  ;  and  the  studies  which  had 
amused  and  dignified  his  leisure,  were  incompati- 
ble with  (he  serious  duties  of  a  sovereign.  The  em- 
peror neglected  the  practice,  to  instruct  his  son 
Homanus  in  the  theory,  of  government:  while  he 
indulged  the  habits  of  intemperance  and  sloth,  he 
dropt  the  reins  of  the  administration  into  the  hands 
of  Helena  his  wife  ;  and,  in  the  shifting  scene  of  her 
favour  and  caprice,  each  minister  was  regretted  in 
the  promotion  of  a  more  worthless  successor.  Yet 
the  birth  and  misfortunes  of  Constantino  had  en- 
deared him  to  the  Greeks ;  tbey  excused  his  failings ; 
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thev  respected  his  learning,  his  innocence,  and  cha- 
rity, his  love  of  justice;  and  the  ceremoay  of  his 
funeral  was  mourned  with  the  unfeigned  tears  of 
his  subjects.  The  body,  according  to  ancient  cus- 
tom, lay  in  state  in  the  vestibule  of  the  palace  ;  and 
the  civil  and  military  officers,  the  patricians,  the 
senate,  and  the  clergy,  approached  in  due  order  to 
adore  and  kiss  the  inanimate  corpse  of  their  sove- 
reign. Before  the  procession  moved  towards  the 
imperial  sepulchre,  a  herald  proclaimed  this  awful 
admonition  :  "  Arise,  O  king  of  the  world,  and 
obey  the  summons  of  the  King  of  kings !" 
„  „  .  The  death  of  Conslantine  was  im- 

Komanu5  II.  ju- 
nior, A.  D.  959.    puted   to   poison ;    and   his   son  Ro- 

'  "'"  ^'  manus,  who  derived  that  name  from 

his  maternal  grandfather,  ascended  the  throne  of 
Constantinople.  A  prince  who,  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
could  be  suspected  of  anticipating  his  inheritance, 
must  have  been  already  lost  in  the  public  esteem  ; 
yet  Roraanus  was  rather  weak  than  wicked ;  and 
the  largest  share  of  the  guilt  was  transferred  to 
his  wife,  Theophano,  a  woman  of  base  origin,  mas- 
culine spirit,  and  flagitious  manners.  The  sense  of 
personal  glory  and  public  happiness,  the  true  plea- 
sures of  royalty,  were  unknown  to  the  son  of  Con- 
slantine :  and,  while  the  two  brothers,  Nicephorus 
and  Leo,  triumphed  over  the  Saracens,  the  hours 
which  the  emperor  owed  to  his  people  were  con- 
sumed in  strenuous  idleness.  In  the  morning  he 
visited  the  circus  ;  at  noon  he  feasted  the  senators  ; 
the  greater  part  of  the  afternoon  he  spent  in  the 
sphosristeriiwi,  or  tennis-court,  the  only  theatre  of 
his  victories  ;  from  thence  he  passed  over  to  the 
Asiatic  side  of  the  Bosphorus,  hunted  and  killed 
four  wild  boars  of  the  largest  size,  and  returned  to 
the  palace,  proudly  content  with  the  labours  of  the 
day.  In  strength  and  beauty  he  was  conspicuous 
above  his  equals  :  tall  and  straight  as  a  young  cy- 
press, his  complexion  was  fair  and  florid,  his  eyes 
sparkling,  his  shoulders  broad,  his  nose  long  and 
aquiline.  Yet  even  these  perfections  mere  insuffi- 
cient to  fix  the  love  of  Theophano;  and,  after  a 
reign  of  four  years,  she  mingled  for  her  husband  the 
same  deadly  draught  which  she  had  composed  for 
ais  father. 

By  his  marriage  with  this  impious 
woman,  Romanus  the  younger  left  two 
sons,  Basil  the  second  and  Constan- 
tine  the  ninth,  and  two  daughters,  Theophano  and 
Anne.  The  eldest  sister  was  given  to  Otho  the 
second,  emperor  of  the  west;  the  younger  became 
the  wife  of  Wolodomir,  great  duke  and  apostle  of 
Russia,  and,  by  the  marriage  of  her  grand-daughter 
with  Henry  the  first,  king  of  France,  the  blood  of 
the  Macedonians,  and  perhaps  of  the  Arsacides, 
still  flows  in  the  veins  of  tlie  Bourbon  line.  After 
the  death  of  her  husband,  the  empress  aspired  to 
reign  in  the  name  of  her  sons,  the  elder  of  whom 
was  five,  and  the  younger  only  two,  years  of  age  : 
but  she  .soon  felt  the  instability  of  a  throne  which 
was  supported  by  a  female  who  could  not  be  csteem- 
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ed,  and  two  infants  who  could  not  be  feared. 
Tlieophano  looked  around  for  a  protector,  and  threw 
herself  into  the  arms  of  the  bravest  soldier;  her 
heart  was  capacious  ;  but  the  deformity  of  the  new 
favourite  rendered  it  more  than  probable  that  in- 
terest was  the  motive  and  excuse  of  her  love. 
Nicephorus  Phocas  united,  in  the  popular  opinion, 
the  double  merit  of  a  hero  and  a  saint.  In  the 
former  character,  his  qualifications  were  genuine 
and  splendid  :  the  descendant  of  a  race,  illustrious 
by  their  military  exploits,  he  had  displayed,  in 
every  station  and  in  every  province,  the  courage  of 
a  soldier  and  the  conduct  of  a  chief ;  and  Nicepho- 
rus was  crowned  with  recent  laurels,  from  the  im- 
portant conquest  of  the  isle  of  Crete.  His  religion 
was  of  a  more  ambiguous  cast ;  and  his  hair-cloth, 
his  fasts,  his  pious  idiom,  and  his  wish  to  retire 
from  the  business  of  the  world,  were  a  convenient 
mask  for  his  dark  and  dangerous  ambition.  Yet  he 
imposed  on  a  holy  patriarch,  by  wliose  influence, 
and  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  he  was  intrusted, 
during  the  minority  of  the  young  princes,  with  the 
absolute  and  independent  command  of  the  oriental 
armies.  As  soon  as  he  had  secured  the  leaders  and 
the  troops,  he  boldly  marched  to  Constantinople, 
trampled  on  his  enemies,  avowed  his  correspondence 
w  itii  the  empress,  and,  w  ithout  degrading  her  sons, 
assumed,  with  the  title  of  Augustus,  the  pre-emi- 
nence of  rank  and  plenitude  of  power.  But  his 
marriage  with  Theophano  was  refused  by  the  same 
patriarch  who  had  placed  the  crown  on  his  head : 
by  his  second  nuptials  he  incurred  a  year  of  canoni- 
cal penance  ;  a  bar  of  spiritual  affinity  was  opposed 
to  their  celebration;  and  some  evasion  and  perjury- 
were  required  to  silence  the  scruples  of  the  clergy 
and  people.  The  popularity  of  the  emperor  was 
lost  in  the  purple :  in  a  reign  of  six  years  he  pro- 
voked the  hatred  of  strangers  and  subjects ;  and  the 
hypocrisy  and  avarice  of  the  first  Nicephorus  were 
revived  in  his  successor.  Hypocrisj'  1  shall  never 
justify  or  palliate  ;  but  I  will  dare  to  observe,  that 
the  odious  vice  of  avarice  is  of  all  others  most 
hastily  arraigned,  and  most  unmercifully  con- 
demned. In  a  private  citizen,  our  judgment  sel- 
dom expects  an  accurate  scrutiny  into  his  fortune 
and  expense  ;  and  in  a  steward  of  the  public  trea- 
sure, frugality  is  always  a  virtue,  and  the  increase 
of  taxes  too  often  an  indispensable  duty.  In  the 
use  of  his  patrimony,  the  generous  temper  of  Nice- 
phorus had  been  proved;  and. the  revenue  was 
strictly  applied  to  the  serviceof  the  state:  each 
spring  the  emperor  marched  in  person  against  the 
Saracens ;  and  every  Roman  might  compute  the 
employment  of  his  ta,\es  in  triumphs,  conquests,  and 
the  security  of  the  eastern  barrier. 

Among  the  warriors  who  promoted  jdm  Zimisces, 
his  elevation,  and  served  under  his  c,,,!'^),,',,!';.  |v 
standard,  a  noble  and  valiant  Armcni- A.D.sxa  u<.c. 2j. 
an  had  deserved  and  obtained  the  most  eminent 
rewards.  The  stature  of  John  Zimisees  was  below 
the  ordinary  standard  ;  but  this   diminutive  body 
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uas  endowed  witli  strcnptli,  boauty,  and  tlic  soul  of 
a  hero.     15y  the  jealousy  of  the  emperor's  brother, 
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lie  was  dcjiradeil  from  the  ollicc  of  general  of  the 
east,  to  that  of  director  of  the  posts,  and  his  mur- 
murs were  ehastised  with  disgrace  and  exile.  But 
Zimisces  was  ranked  among  the  numerous  lovers 
of  the  empress:  on  her  intercession  he  was  permit- 
ted to  reside  at  Chaleedon,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  capital  :  her  bounty  was  repaid  in  his  clandes- 
tine and  amorous  visits  to  the  ])alacc ;  and  Theo- 
phano  consented,  with  alacrity,  to  the  death  of  an 
ugly  and  penurious  husband.  Some  bold  and  trusty 
conspirators  were  concealed  in  her  most  private 
chambers  :  in  the  darkness  of  a  winter  night,  Zi- 
misces, with  his  principal  companions,  embarked 
in  a  small  boat,  traversed  the  Hosphorus,  landed  at 
the  palace  stairs,  and  silently  ascended  a  ladder  of 
ropes,  which  was  cast  down  by  the  female  attend- 
ants. Neither  his  own  suspicions,  nor  the  warnings 
of  his  friends,  nor  the  tardy  aid  of  his  brother  Leo, 
nor  the  fortress  which  he  had  erected  in  the  palace, 
could  protect  Nicephorus  from  a  domestic  foe,  at 
whose  voice  every  door  was  opened  to  the  assassins. 
As  he  slept  on  a  bear-skin,  on  the  ground,  he  was 
roused  by  their  noisy  intrusion,  and  thirty  daggers 
glittered  before  his  eyes.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
Zimisces  imbrued  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his 
sovereign  ;  but  he  enjoyed  the  inhuman  spectacle  of 
revenge.  The  murder  was  i)rotracfed  by  insult  and 
cruelty  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  head  of  Nicephorus 
was  shown  from  the  window,  the  tumult  was  hushed, 
and  the  Anncnian  was  emperor  of  the  east.  On 
the  day  of  his  coronation,  he  was  stopped  on  the 
threshold  of  St.  Sophia,  by  the  intrepid  patriarch  ; 
who  charged  his  conscience  with  the  deed  of  treason 
and  blood  ;  and  required,  as  a  sign  of  repentance, 
that  he  should  separate  himself  from  his  more 
criminal  associate.  This  sally  of  apostolic  zeal 
was  not  od'ensive  to  the  prince,  since  he  could 
neither  love  nor  trust  a  woman  who  had  repeatedly 
violated  the  most  sacred  obligations ;  and  Theo- 
phano,  instead  of  sharing  his  imperial  fortune,  was 
dismissed  with  ignominy  from  his  bed  and  palace. 
In  their  last  interview,  she  displayed  a  frantic  and 
impotent  rage  ;  accused  the  ingratitude  of  her 
lover;  assaulted,  with  words  and  blows,  htr  son 
IJasil,  as  he  stood  silent  and  submissive  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  superior  colleague  ;  and  avowed  her  own 
prostitution,  in  proclaiming  the  illegitimacy  of  his 
l.irth.  The  public  indignation  was  appeased  by 
her  e.xile,  and  the  punishment  of  the  meaner  ac- 
complices: the  death  of  an  unpopular  prince  was 
forgiven;  and  the  guilt  of  Zimisces  was  forgotten 
in  the  splendour  of  his  virtues.  Perhaps  his  profu- 
sion was  less  useful  to  the  state  than  the  avarice  of 
Nicephorus  ;  but  his  gentle  and  generous  behavi- 
our delighted  all  who  approached  his  person  ;  and 
it  was  only  in  the  paths  of  victory  that  he  trod  in 
the  footsteps  of  his  predecessor.  The  greatest  part 
of  his  reign  was  employed  in  the  camp  and  the 
field  :  his  personal  valour  and  activity  were  .sig- 


nalized on  the  Danube  and  the  Tigris,  the  ancient 
boundaries  of  the  Konian  w  orld  ;  and  by  his  double 
triumph  over  the  Russians  and  the  Saracens,  he 
deserved  the  titles  of  saviour  of  the  empire,  and 
conqueror  of  the  east.  In  his  last  return  from 
Syria,  he  observed  that  the  most  fruitful  lands  of 
his  new  provinces  were  possessed  by  the  eunuchs. 
"  And  is  it  for  them,"  he  exclaimed,  with  honest 
indignation,  "that  we  have  fought  and  eoncpured  ! 
Is  it  for  them  that  we  shed  our  blood,  and  exhaust 
the  treasures  of  our  people  ?"  The  complaint  was 
re-echoed  to  the  palace,  and  the  death  of  //imisces 
is  strongly  marked  with  the  suspicion  of  poison. 
Under  this  usurpation,  or  regency,  nasii  ii.  ami 
of  twelve  years,  the  two  lawful  empe-  ^T'TmV^' 
rors,  Uasil  and  Constantine,  had  si-  •'•"'"a'-y  'O- 
Icntly  grown  to  the  age  of  manhood.  Their  tender 
years  had  been  incapable  of  dominion  :  the  respect- 
ful modesty  of  their  attendance  and  salutation,  was 
due  to  the  age  and  merit  of  their  guardians  :  the 
childless  ambition  of  those  guardians  had  no  temp- 
tation to  violate  their  right  of  succession:  their 
patrimony  was  ably  and  faithfully  administered  ; 
and  the  premature  death  of  Zimisces  was  a  loss, 
rather  than  a  benelit,  to  the  sons  of  Kuinanus. 
Their  want  of  experience  detained  them  twelve 
years  longer  the  obscure  and  voluntary  pupils  of  a 
minister,  who  extended  his  reign  by  persua<ling 
them  to  indulge  the  pleasures  of  youth,  and  to  dis- 
dain the  labours  of  government.  In  this  silken  web, 
the  weakness  of  Constantine  w  as  for  ever  entangled ; 
but  his  elder  brother  felt  the  impulse  of  genius  and 
the  desire  of  action  ;  he  frowned,  and  the  minister 
was  no  more.  Basil  was  the  acknowledged  sove- 
reign of  Constantinople  and  the  provinces  of  Europe; 
but  Asia  was  oppressed  by  two  veteran  generals, 
Phocas  and  Sclerus,  who,  alternately  friends  and 
enemies,  subjects  and  rebels,  maintained  their  in- 
dependence, and  laboured  to  emulate  the  example 
of  successful  usurpation.  Against  these  domestic 
enemies,  the  son  of  Komanus  first  drew  his  sword', 
and  they  trembled  in  the  presence  of  a  lawful  and 
high-spirited  prince.  The  first,  in  the  front  of 
battle,  was  thrown  from  bis  horse,  by  the  stroke  of 
poison,  or  an  arrow  :  the  second,  who  had  been 
twice  loaded  with  chains,  and  twice  invested  with 
the  purple,  was  desirous  of  ending  in  peace  the 
small  remainder  of  his  days.  As  the  aged  suppliant 
approached  the  throne,  with  dim  eyes  and  fallering 
steps,  leaning  on  his  two  attendants,  the  emperor 
exclaimed,  in  the  insolence  of  youth  and  power, 
"  And  is  this  the  man  who  has  so  long  been  the 
object  of  our  terror?"  After  he  had  confirmed  his 
own  authority,  and  the  peace  of  the  empire,  the 
trophies  of  Nicephorus  and  Zimisces  would  not 
suffer  their  royal  pupil  to  sleep  in  the  palace.  His 
long  and  frequent  expeditions  against  the  Saracens 
were  rather  glorious  than  useful  to  the  empire;  but 
tlic  final  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  Bulgaria 
appears,  since  the  time  of  Belisarius,  the  most  im- 
portant triumph  of  the  Roman  arms.     Yet  instead 
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of  applauding  their  victorious  prince,  liis  subjects 
detested  the  rapacious  and  rigid  avarice  of  Basil ; 
and  in  the  imperfect  narrative  of  his  exploits,  we 
can  only  discern  the  courage,  patience,  and  fero- 
ciousness of  a  soldier.  A  vicious  education,  which 
could  not  subdue  his  spirit,  had  clouded  his  mind  ; 
he  was  ignorant  of  every  science ;  and  the  remem- 
brance of  his  learned  and  feeble  grandsire  might 
encourage  his  real  or  aifected  contempt  of  laws  and 
lawyers,  of  artists  and  arts.  Of  such  a  character, 
in  such  an  age,  superstition  took  a  iirra  and  lasting 
possession  ;  after  the  first  licence  of  his  youth, 
Basil  the  second  devoted  his  life,  in  the  palace  and 
the  camp,  to  the  penance  of  a  hermit,  wore  the 
monastic  habit  under  his  robes  and  armour,  ob- 
served a  vow  of  continence,  and  imposed  on  his 
appetites  a  perpetual  abstinence  from  wine  and 
flesh.  In  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  his 
martial  spirit  urged  him  to  embark  in  person  for  a 
holy  war  against  the  Saracens  of  Sicily  ;  he  was 
prevented  by  death,  and  Basil,  surnamed  the  Slayer 
of  the  Bulgarians,  was  dismissed  from  the  world, 
with  the  blessings  of  the  clergy  and  the  curses  of 
the   people.     After   his   decease,   his 

Const.nntine  IX.     ,         ,  ^  .  .  , 

A  D.  1023.  brother  Constantine  enjoyed,  about 
ecem  r.  tij^ee  jcats,  the  power,  or  rather  the 
pleasures,  of  royalty  ;  and  his  only  care  was  the 
settlement  of  the  succession.  He  had  enjoyed 
sixty-six  years  the  title  of  Augustus  ;  and  the  reign 
of  the  two  brothers  is  the  longest,  and  most  obscure, 
of  the  Byzantine  history. 

Romanus  III.  A  lineal  succession  of  five  emperors, 
AD?  I02S.  ''*  *  period  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
Nov.  12.  years,  had  attached  the  loyalty  of  the 
Greeks  to  the  Macedonian  dynasty,  which  had  been 
thrice  respected  by  the  usurpers  of  their  power. 
After  the  death  of  Constantine  the  ninth,  the  last 
male  of  the  royal  race,  a  new  and  broken  scene 
presents  itself,  and  the  accumulated  years  of  twelve 
emperors  do  not  equal  the  space  of  his  single  reign. 
His  elder  brother  had  preferred  his  private  chastity 
to  the  public  interest,  and  Constantine  himself  had 
only  three  daughters ;  Eudocia,  who  took  the  veil, 
and  Zoe  and  Theodora,  who  were  preserved  till  a 
mature  age  in  a  state  of  ignorance  and  virginity. 
When  their  marriage  was  discussed  in  the  council 
of  their  dying  father,  the  cold  or  pious  Theodora 
refused  to  give  an  heir  to  the  empire,  but  her  sister 
Zoc  presented  herself  a  willing  victim  at  the  altar. 
Romanus  Argyrus,  a  patrician  of  a  graceful  person 
and  fair  reputation,  was  chosen  for  her  husband, 
and,  on  his  declining  that  honour,  was  informed, 
that  blindness  or  death  was  the  second  alternative. 
The  motive  of  his  reluctance  was  conjugal  aflection, 
but  his  faithful  wife  .sacrificed  her  own  happiness 
to  his  safety  and  greatness  ;  and  her  entrance  into 
a  monastery  removed  the  only  bar  to  the  imperial 
nuptials.  After  the  decease  of  Constantine,  the 
sceptre  devolved  to  Romanus  the  third  ;  but  his 
labours  at  home  and  abroad  were  equally  feeble  and 
fruitless ;  and  the  mature  ago,  the  forty-eight  years 


of  Zoc,  were  less  favourable  to  the  hopes  of  preg- 
nancy than  to  the  indulgence  of  pleasure.  Her 
favourite  chamberlain  was  a  handsome  Paphlago- 
nian  of  the  name  of  Michael,  whose  first  trade  had 
been  that  of  a  money-changer  ;  and  Romanus,  either 
from  gratitude  or  equity,  connived  at  their  criminal 
intercourse,  or  accepted  a  slight  assurance  of  their 
innocence.  But  Zoe  soon  justified  the  Roman 
maxim,  that  every  adulteress  is  capable  of  poisoning' 
her  husband  ;  and  the  death  of  Romanus  was  in- 
stantly followed  by  the  .scandalous  marriage  and 
elevation  of  Michael  the  fourth.  The  Micliaei  IV.  the 
expectations  of  Zoe  were,  however,  a  T'''^'''''i4  "' 
disappointed  :  instead  of  a  vigorous  April  ii. 
and  grateful  lover,  she  had  placed  in  her  bed  a 
miserable  wretch,  whose  health  and  reason  were 
impaired  by  epileptic  fits,  and  whose  conscience 
was  tormented  by  despair  and  remorse.  The  most 
skilful  physicians  of  the  mind  and  body  were  sum- 
moned to  his  aid;  and  his  hopes  were  amused  by 
frequent  pilgrimages  to  the  baths,  and  to  the  tombs 
of  the  most  popular  saints  ;  the  monks  applauded 
his  penance,  and,  except  restitution,  (but  to  whom 
should  he  have  restored?)  Michael  sought  every 
method  of  expiating  his  guilt.  While  he  groaned 
and  prayed  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  his  brother,  the 
eunuch  John,  smiled  at  his  remorse,  and  enjoyed 
the  harvest  of  a  crime  of  which  himself  was  the 
secret  and  most  guilty  author.  His  administration 
was  only  the  art  of  satiating  his  avarice,  and  Zoe 
became  a  captive  in  the  palace  of  her  fathers  and 
in  the  hands  of  her  slaves.  When  he  perceived  the 
irretrievable  decline  of  his  brother's  health,  he  in- 
troduced his  nephew,  another  ^lichael,  who  derived 
his  surname  of  Calaphates  from  his  father's  occu- 
pation in  the  careening  of  vessels  :  at  the  command 
of  the  eunuch,  Zoe  adopted,  for  her  son,  the  son  of 
a  mechanic ;  and  this  fictitious  heir  was  invested 
with  the  title  and  purple  of  the  Caesars,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  senate  and  clerg}'.  So  feeble  was  the 
character  of  Zoe,  that  she  was  oppressed  by  the 
liberty  and  power  which  she  recovered  by  the  <leath 
of  the  Paphlagonian  ;  and  at  the  end  of  four  days, 
slie  placed  the  crow  n  on  the  head  of  Michael  v.  Cala. 
Micliaei  tlic  fifth,  who  had  protested,  A'ti'ioii 
with  tears  and  oaths,  that  he  should  Dec.  H. 
ever  reign  the  first  and  most  obedient  of  her  sub- 
jects. The  only  act  of  his  short  reign  was  his  base 
ingratitude  to  his  benefactors,  the  eunuch  and  the 
empress.  The  disgrace  of  the  former  was  pleasing 
to  the  public;  but  the  murmurs,  and  at  length 
the  clamours,  of  Constantinople  deplored  the  exile 
of  Zoe,  the  daughter  of  so  many  emperors  :  her 
vices  were  forgotten,  and  Michael  was  taught,  that 
there  is  a  period  in  w  hich  the  patience  of  the  tamest 
slaves  rises  into  fury  and  revenge.  The  citizens  of 
every  degree  assembled  in  a  formidable  tumult 
which  lasted  three  days  ;  they  besieged  the  palace, 
forced  tlic  gates,  recalled  their  mothers,  zoc  anil  Theo. 
Zoe  from  her  prison,  Theodora  from  ^  ii""*!" 
her  monastery,  and  condemned  the  son       *i'"'  2'- 
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of  Calaphatcs  to  the  loss  of  liis  eyes  or  of  liis  life. 
For  tlic  fir.st  lime,  tlie  Greeks  belicld  with  surprise 
tlie  two  royal  sisters  seated  on  the  same  tlironc, 
prcsidinir  in  the  senate,  and  sivin^'  suidienee  to  the 
amhassaihirs  of  the  nations.  But  this  sin<;uhir 
union  subsisted  no  more  tlian  two  months  ;  the  two 
sovereigns,  their  tempers,  interests,  and  adherents, 
■were  secretly  hostile  to  each  other ;  and  as  Theo- 
dora was  still  averse  to  marriage,  the  indefatigable 
CmisUntini'  X.  Zoe,  at  the  age  of  sixty,  consented,  for 
Moci.miaijiTO,  jjip  puijiic  good,  to  sustaiu  the  embraces 
Juiic  II.  of  a  third  husband,  and  the  censures  of 
the  Greek  church.  His  name  and  number  were  Con- 
stantitie  tlic  tenth,  and  the  epithet  o(Mo/ioiniic/ii(s,  the 
single  combatant,  must  have  been  expressive  of  his 
valour  and  victory  in  some  pul)lic  or  private  quarrel. 
But  his  healtli  was  broken  by  the  tortures  of  the 
gout,  and  his  dissolute  reign  was  spent  in  the  alter- 
native of  sickness  and  pleasure.  A  fair  and  noble 
widow  had  accompanied  Constantine  in  his  exile 
to  the  isle  of  Lesbos,  and  Sclerena  gloried  in  the 
appellation  of  his  mistress.  After  his  marriage  and 
elevation,  she  was  invested  with  the  title  and  pomp 
of  Avi/usla,  and  occupied  a  contiguous  apartment 
in  the  palace.  The  lawful  consort  (such  was  the 
delicacy  or  corruption  of  Zoe)  consented  to  this 
.strange  and  scandalous  partition  ;  and  tlie  emperor 
appeared  in  public  between  his  wife  and  his  concu- 
bine. He  survived  them  both  ;  but  the  last  mea- 
sures of  Constantine  to  change  the  order  of  succes- 
sion were  prevented  by  the  more  vigilant  friends  of 
Theodora  ;  and  after  his  decease,  she 

TiieodoM,  ,        ■  ,      ,  I 

A.  D.  1054.     resumed,  with  the  general  consent,  the 
^  "^  possession  of  her  inheritance.     In  her 

name,  and  by  the  influence  of  four  eunuchs,  the 
eastern  world  was  peaceably  governed  about  nine- 
teen months  ;  and  as  they  wished  to  prolong  their 
dominion,  they  persuaded  the  aged  princess  to  no- 
Miciiael  VI.  sira-  minate  for  her  successor  Michael  the 
tioiicus         sixth.     The   surname   of   Stratioticus 

A.  U.  10^. 

Aug.  22.  declares  his  military  profession;  but 
the  crazy  and  decrepit  veteran  could  only  sec  with 
the  eyes,  and  execute  with  the  hands,  of  his  minis- 
ters. Whilst  he  ascended  the  throne,  Theodora 
sunk  into  the  grave;  the  last  of  the  Macedonian  or 
Basilian  dynasty.  I  have  hastily  reviewed,  and 
gladly  dismiss,  this  shameful  and  destructive  period 
of  twenty-eight  years,  in  which  the  (Jreeks,  degraded 
below  the  common  level  of  servitude,  were  trans- 
ferred like  a  herd  of  cattle  by  the  choice  or  caprice 
of  two  impotent  females. 
IsaacI.Coranc.  From  this  night  of  slavery,  a  ray  of 
A  d""!©')?  freedom,  or  at  least  of  spirit,  begins  to 
Aug.  31.  emerge:  the  Greeks  either  preserved 
or  revived  the  use  of  surnames,  which  perpetuate 
the  fame  of  hereditary  virtue  ;  and  we  now  discern 
the  rise,  succession,  and  alliances  of  the  last  dy- 
nasties of  Constantinople  and  Trcbizond.  The 
Cotnncni,  who  upheld  for  a  while  the  fate  of  the 
sinking  empire,  assumed  the  honour  of  a  Roman 
origin  :  but  the  family  had  been  long  since  trans- 


ported from  Italy  to  Asia.  Their  patrimonial 
estate  was  situate  in  the  district  of  Castamona,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Euxine ;  and  one  of  their 
chiefs,  wlio  had  already  entered  the  paths  of  am- 
bition, revisited  with  aHeetion,  perhaps  with  regret, 
the  modest  though  honourable  dwelling  of  his 
fathers.  The  lirst  of  their  line  was  the  illustrious 
Manuel,  who,  in  the  reign  of  the  second  Basil,  con- 
tributed by  war  and  treaty  to  appease  the  troubles 
of  the  east :  he  left  in  a  tender  age  two  sons,  I.saac 
and  .lolin,  whom,  with  the  consciousness  of  desert, 
he  be<nieathed  to  the  gratitude  and  favour  of  his 
sovereign.  The  noble  youths  were  carefully  trained 
in  the  learning  of  the  monastery,  the  arts  of  the 
palace,  and  the  exerci.ses  of  the  camp:  and  from 
the  domestic  service  of  the  guards,  they  were  rapidly 
promoted  to  the  command  of  provinces  and  armies. 
Their  fraternal  union  doubled  the  force  and  reputa- 
tion of  the  Comnciii,  and  their  ancient  nobility  was 
illustrated  by  the  marriage  of  the  two  brothers,  with 
a  captive  princess  of  Bulgaria,  and  the  daughter  of 
a  patrician,  who  had  obtained  the  name  of  Cliaron 
from  the  number  of  enemies  whom  he  had  sent  to 
the  infernal  shades.  The  soldiers  had  served  with 
reluctant  loyalty  a  series  of  effeminate  masters  ;  the 
elevation  of  Michael  the  sixth  was  a  personal  in- 
sult to  the  more  deserving  generals;  and  their  dis- 
content  was  inflamed  by  the  parsimony  of  the  em- 
peror and  the  insolence  of  the  eunuchs.  They 
secretly  assembled  in  the  sanctuary  of  St.  Sophia, 
and  the  votes  of  the  military  synod  would  have 
been  unanimous  in  favour  of  the  old  and  valiant 
Catacalon,  if  the  patriotism  or  modesty  of  the  veteran 
had  not  suggested  the  importance  of  birth  as  well  as 
merit  in  the  choice  of  a  sovereign.  Isaac  Com- 
nenus  was  approved  by  general  consent,  and  the 
associates  separated  without  delay  to  meet  in  the 
plains  of  Phrygia  at  the  head  of  their  respective 
squadrons  and  detachments.  The  cause  of  Michael 
was  defended  in  a  single  battle  by  the  mercenaries 
of  the  imperial  guard,  who  were  aliens  to  the  public 
interest,  and  animated  only  by  a  principle  of  honour 
and  gratitude.  After  their  defeat,  the  fears  of  the 
emperor  solicited  a  treaty,  which  was  almost  ac- 
cepted by  tlie  moderation  of  the  Comnenian.  But  ■■ 
the  former  was  betrayed  by  his  ambassadors,  and 
the  latter  was  prevented  by  his  friends.  The  soli- 
tary Michael  submitted  to  the  voice  of  the  people  ; 
the  patriarch  annulled  their  oath  of  allegiance  ;  and 
as  he  shaved  the  head  of  the  royal  monk,  congratu- 
lated his  beneficial  exchange  of  temporal  royaliy 
for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  an  exchange,  however, 
which  the  priest,  on  his  own  account,  would  pro- 
bably have  declined.  By  the  hands  of  the  same 
patriarch,  Isaac  Comnenus  was  solemnly  crowned  : 
the  sword  which  he  inscribed  on  his  coins,  might  be 
an  ofi'cnsivc  symbol,  if  it  implied  his  title  by  eon- 
quest ;  but  this  sword  would  have  been  drawn 
against  the  foreign  and  domestic  enemies  of  the 
state.  The  decline  of  his  health  and  vigour  sus- 
pended   the  operation   of  active   virtue;    and  the 
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prospect  of  approacliing  death  determined  him  to 
interpose  some  moments  between  life  and  eternity. 
But  instead  of  leaving  the  empire  as  the  marriage 
portion  of  his  daughter,  his  reason  and  inclination 
concurred  in  the  preference  of  his  brother  John,  a 
soldier,  a  patriot,  and  the  father  of  five  sons,  the 
future  pillars  of  an  hereditary  succession.  His 
first  modest  reluctance  might  be  the  natural  dic- 
tates of  discretion  and  tenderness,  but  his  obstinate 
and  successful  perseverance,  however  it  maj"  dazzle 
with  the  show  of  virtue,  must  be  censured  as  a 
criminal  desertion  of  his  duty,  and  a  rare  offence 
against  his  family  and  country.  The  purple  which 
he  had  refused  w  as  accepted  by  Constantine  Ducas, 
a  friend  of  the  Comnenian  house,  and  whose  noble 
birth  was  adorned  with  the  experience  and  reputa- 
tion of  civil  policy.  In  the  monastic  habit,  Isaac 
recovered  his  health,  and  survived  two  years  his 
voluntary  abdication.  At  the  command  of  his 
abbot,  he  observed  the  rule  of  St.  Basil,  and  ex- 
ecuted the  most  servile  offices  of  the  convent  :  but 
his  latent  vanity  was  gratified  by  the  frequent  and 
respectful  visits  of  the  reigning  monarch,  who  re- 
vered in  his  person  the  character  of  a  benefactor 
and  a  saint. 

CoDsiantine  XI.  If  Constantinc  the  eleventh  were 
a'd'tom  indeed  the  subject  most  worthy  of  em- 
Dec.  23.  pire,  we  must  pity  the  debasement  of 
the  age  and  nation  in  which  he  was  chosen.  In 
thelabourof  puerile  declamations  he  sought,  without 
obtaining,  the  crown  of  eloquence,  more  precious, 
in  his  opinion,  than  that  of  Rome  ;  and,  in  the  sub- 
ordinate functions  of  a  judge,  he  forgot  the  duties 
of  a  sovereign  and  a  warrior.  Far  from  imitating 
the  patriotic  indifference  of  the  authors  of  his  great- 
ness, Ducas  was  anxious  only  to  secure,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  republic,  the  power  and  prosperity  of 
his  children.  His  three  sons,  Michael  the  seventh, 
Andronicus  the  first,  and  Constantine  the  twelfth, 
were  invested,  in  a  tender  age,  with  the  equal  title 
of  Augustus ;  and  the  succession  was  speedily  open- 
_  ,    .         edby  their  father's  death.     His  widow, 

Eudocia,  .  . 

A.  D.  1067.  Eudocia,  was  intrusted  with  the  ad- 
°''  ministration  ;  but  experience  had 
taught  the  jealousy  of  the  dying  monarch  to  protect 
his  sons  from  the  danger  of  her  second  nuptials  ; 
and  her  solemn  engagement,  attested  by  the  princi- 
pal senators,  was  deposited  in  the  hands  of  the  pa- 
triarch. Before  the  end  of  seven  months,  the  wants 
of  Eudocia,  or  those  of  the  state,  called  aloud  for 
the  male  virtues  of  a  soldier ;  and  her  heart  had 
already  chosen  Romanus  Diogenes,  whom  she  had 
raised  from  the  soafl'old  to  the  throne.  The  dis- 
covery of  a  treasonable  attempt  had  exposed  him 
to  the  .severity  of  the  laws  :  his  beauty  and  valour 
absolved  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  empress  ;  and  Ro- 
manus, from  a  mild  exile,  was  recalled  on  the  second 
day  to  the  command  of  the  oriental  armies.  Her 
royal  choice  was  yet  unknown  to  the  public;  and 
the  promise  which  would  have  betrayed  her  false- 
hood and  levity,  was  stolen  by  a  dexterous  emissary 
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from  the  ambition  of  the  patriarch.  Xiphilin  at 
first  alleged  the  sanctity  of  oaths  and  the  sacred 
nature  of  a  trust;  but  a  whisper,  that  his  brother 
was  the  future  emperor,  relaxed  his  scruples,  and 
forced  him  to  confess  that  the  public  safety  was  the 
supreme  law.  He  resigned  the  important  paper  ; 
and  when  his  hopes  were  confounded  Romanus  III. 
by  the  nomination  of  Romanus,  he  a'^d'^oct 
could  no  longer  regain  his  security,  August, 
retract  his  declarations,  nor  oppose  the  second  nup- 
tials of  the  empress.  Yet  a  murmur  was  heard  in 
the  palace;  and  the  barbarian  guards  had  raised 
their  battle-axes  in  the  cause  of  the  house  of  Ducas, 
till  the  young  princes  were  soothed  by  the  tears  of 
their  mother,  and  the  solemn  assurances  of  the 
fidelity  of  their  guardian,  who  filled  the  imperial 
station  with  dignity  and  honour.  Hereafter  I  shall 
relate  his  valiant  but  unsuccessful  efforts  to  resist 
the  progress  of  the  Turks.  His  defeat  and  captivity 
infiicted  a  deadly  wound  on  the  Byzantine  monarchy 
of  the  east ;  and  after  he  was  released  from  the 
chains  of  the  sultan,  he  vainly  sought  his  wife  and 
his  subjects.  His  wife  had  been  thrust  into  a 
monastery,  and  the  subjects  of  Romanus  had  em- 
braced the  rigid  maxim  of  the   civil   „.  ,    

1  1  ■  ■       ■      ,         ■        o    ,         Michael  V II. 

law,  that  a  prisoner  in  the  Lands  of  the    Pampinaces, 
enemy  is  deprived,  as  by  the  stroke  of  c"asul'iiZxiV 
death,  of  all  the   public  and  private     *•  f*  ""'• 

August. 

rights  of  a  citizen.  In  the  general 
consternation,  the  Caesar  John  asserted  tlie  inde- 
feasible right  of  his  three  nephews  :  Constantinople 
listened  to  his  voice  ;  and  the  Turkish  captive  was 
proclaimed  in  the  capital,  and  received  on  the 
frontier,  as  an  enemy  of  the  republic.  Romanus 
was  not  more  fortunate  in  domestic  than  in  foreign 
war:  the  loss  of  two  battles  compelled  him  to  yield, 
on  the  assurance  of  fair  and  honourable  treatment ; 
but  his  enemies  were  devoid  of  faith  or  humanity ; 
and,  after  the  cruel  extinction  of  his  sight,  his 
wounds  were  left  to  bleed  and  corrupt,  till  in  a  few 
days  he  was  relieved  from  a  state  of  misery.  Under 
the  triple  reign  of  the  house  of  Ducas,  the  two 
younger  brothers  were  reduced  to  the  vain  honours 
of  the  purple  ;  but  the  eldest,  the  pusillanimous 
Michael,  was  incapable  of  sustaining  the  Roman 
sceptre  ;  and  his  surname  of  Parapinaccs  denotes 
the  reproach  which  he  shared  with  an  avaricious 
favourite,  who  enhanced  the  price,  and  diminished 
the  measure,  of  wheat.  In  the  school  of  Psellus, 
and  after  the  example  of  his  mother,  the  son  of  Eudo- 
cia made  some  proficiency  in  philosophy  and  rhe- 
toric ;  but  his  character  was  degraded,  rather  than 
ennobled,  by  the  virtues  of  a  monk  and  the  learning 
of  a  sophist.  Strong  in  the  contempt  of  their  sove- 
reign and  their  own  esteem,  two  generals,  at  the 
head  of  the  European  and  Asiatic  legions,  assumed 
the  purple  at  Adrianople  and  Nice.  Their  revolt 
was  in  the  same  montli  ;  they  bore  the  same  name 
of  Nicephorus  ;  but  the  two  candidates  were  distin- 
guished by  the  surnames  of  Bryennius  and  Botani- 
ates  ;  the  former  in  the  maturity  of  wisdom  and 
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courage,  the  latter  conspicuous  only  by  the  memory 
of  his  past  exploits.  While  IJotaniatcs  advanced 
with  cautious  and  dilatory  steps,  his  active  compe- 
titor stood  in  arms  helore  the  4;ates  of  Constantino- 
ple. The  name  of  Uryennius  was  illustrious  ;  his 
cause  was  popular;  but  his  licentious  troops  could 
not  be  restrained  from  burning  and  pillasint;  a 
suburb  ;  and  the  people,  who  would  have  hailed  the 
rebel,  rejected  and  repulsed  the  incendiary  of  his 
country.  This  change  of  the  public  opinion  was 
favourable  to  Botaniates,  who  at  length,  with  an 
army  of  Turks,  approached  the  shores  of  Chalce- 
don.  A  formal  invitation,  in  the  name  of  the  patri- 
arch, the  synod,  and  the  senate,  was  circulated 
through  the  streets  of  Constantinople ;  and  the 
general  assembly,  in  the  dome  of  St.  Sophia,  de- 
bated, with  order  and  calmness,  on  the  choice  of 
their  sovereign.  The  guards  of  Michael  would  have 
dispersed  this  unanned  nniltitude  ;  but  the  feeble 
emperor,  applauding  his  own  moderation  and  cle- 
mency, resigned  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  and  was 
rewarded  with  the  monastic  habit,  and  the  title  of 
archbishop  of  Kphesus.  He  left  a  son,  a  Constan- 
tine,  born  and  educated  in  the  purple ;  and  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  house  of  Ducas  illustrated  the  blood,  and 
confirmed  the  succession,  of  the  Comnenian  dynasty. 
Nicephnnis  III.  John  Comnenus,  the  brother  of  the 
a!d!'i(«8.  emperor  Isaac,  survived  in  peace  and 
March  25.  dignity  his  generous  refu.sal  of  the 
sceptre.  By  his  wife  Anne,  a  woman  of  masculine 
spirit  and  policy,  he  left  eight  children  :  the  three 
daughters  multiplied  the  Comnenian  alliances  with 
the  noblest  of  the  Greeks:  of  the  five  sons,  Manuel 
was  stopped  by  a  premature  death  ;  Isaac  and 
Alexius  restored  the  imperial  greatness  of  their 
house,  which  was  enjoyed  without  toil  or  danger  by 
the  two  younger  brethren,  Adrian  and  Niccphorus. 
Ale.\ius,  the  third  and  most  illustrious  of  the 
brothers,  was  endowed  by  nature  with  the  choicest 
gifts  both  of  mind  and  body  :  they  were  cultivated 
by  a  liberal  education,  and  exercised  in  the  school 
of  obedience  and  adversity.  The  youth  was  dis- 
missed from  the  perils  of  the  Turkish  war,  by  the 
paternal  care  of  the  emperor  Komanus  ;  but  the 
mother  of  tlic  Comneni,  with  her  aspiring  race,  was 
accused  of  treason,  and  banished,  by  the  sons  of 
Ducas,  to  an  island  in  the  I'ropontis.  The  two 
brothers  .soon  emerged  into  favour  and  action,  fought 
by  each  other's  side  against  the  rebels  and  barba- 
rians, and  adhered  to  the  emperor  Michael,  till  he 
was  deserted  by  the  world  and  by  himself.  In  his 
first  interview  with  Botaniates,  "  Prince,"  said 
Alexius,  with  a  noble  frankness,  "  my  duty  rendered 
me  your  enemy  ;  the  decrees  of  God  and  of  the 
people  have  made  me  yonr  subject,  .fudge  of  my 
future  loyalty  by  my  pa.st  opposition."  The  »uc- 
ee.ssor  of  Michael  entertained  him  with  esteem  and 
confidence:  his  valour  was  employed  against  three 
rebels,  who  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  empire,  or  at 
least  of  the  emperors.  Ursel,  Bryennius,  and  Ba- 
silacius,  were  formidable  by  their  numerous  forces 


and  military  fame  :  they  were  successively  van- 
quished in  the  field,  and  led  in  chains  to  the  foot  of 
tiie  throne;  and  whatever  treatment  they  might  re- 
ceive from  a  timid  and  cruel  court,  they  applauded 
the  clemency,  as  well  as  the  courage,  of  their  con- 
ipieror.  IJut  the  loyalty  of  tlic  Comneni  was  soon 
tainted  by  fear  and  suspicion  ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  settle, 
between  a  subject  and  a  despot,  the  debt  of  grati- 
tude, which  the  former  is  tempted  to  claim  by  a 
revolt,  and  the  latter  to  discharge  by  an  executioner. 
The  refusal  of  Alexius  to  march  against  a  fourth 
rebel,  the  husband  of  his  sister,  destroyed  the  merit 
or  memory  of  his  past  services  :  the  favourites  of 
Botaniates  provoked  the  ambition  which  they  appre- 
hended and  accused;  and  the  retreat  of  the  two 
brotliers  might  be  justified  by  the  defence  of  their 
life  or  liberty.  The  women  of  the  family  were  de- 
posited in  a  sanctuary,  respected  by  tyrants :  the 
men,  mounted  on  horseback,  sallied  from  the  city, 
and  erected  the  standard  of  civil  war.  The  soldiers, 
who  had  been  gradually  assembled  in  the  capital 
and  the  neighbourhood,  were  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  a  victorious  and  injured  leader  :  the  ties  of  com- 
mon interest  and  domestic  alliance  secured  the  at- 
tachment of  the  house  of  Ducas  ;  and  the  generous 
dispute  of  the  Comneni  was  terminated  by  the  de- 
cisive resolution  of  Isaac,  who  was  the  first  to  invest 
his  younger  brother  with  the  name  and  ensigns  of 
royalty.  They  returned  to  Constantinople,  to 
threaten  rather  than  besiege  that  impregnable  for- 
tress ;  but  the  fidelity  of  the  guards  was  corrupted  ; 
a  gate  was  surprised,  and  the  fleet  was  occupied  by 
the  active  courage  of  George  Pela-ologus,  who 
fought  against  his  father,  without  foreseeing  that  he 
laboured  for  his  posterity.  Alexius  ascended  the 
throne;  and  his  aged  competitor  disappeared  in  a 
monastery.  An  army  of  various  nations  was  grati- 
fied with  the  pillage  of  the  city  ;  but  the  public 
di.sorders  were  expiated  by  the  tears  and  fasts  of 
the  Comneni,  who  submitted  to  every  penance  com- 
patible with  the  posses.sion  of  the  empire. 

The  life  of  the  emperor  Alexius  has  .\u-xim  I  Cora- 
been  delineated  by  a  favourite  daugh-  ^^  n' Tosi 
ter,  who  was  inspired  by  a  tender  re-  April  i. 
gard  for  his  person  and  a  laudable  zeal  to  per- 
petuate his  virtues.  Conscious  of  the  just  suspicion 
of  her  readers,  the  princess  Anna  Comnena  repeat- 
edly protests,  that,  besides  her  personal  knowledge, 
she  had  searched  the  discourse  and  writings  of  the 
most  respectable  veterans  ;  that  after  an  interval  of 
thirty  years,  forgotten  by,  and  forgetful  of,  the 
world,  her  mournful  solitude  was  inaccessible  to 
hope  and  fear;  and  that  truth,  the  naked  perfect 
truth,  was  more  dear  and  sacred  than  (he  memory 
of  her  parent.  Yet,  instead  of  the  simplicity  of 
style  and  narrative  which  wins  our  belief,  an  ela- 
borate affectation  of  rhetoric  and  science  betrays  in 
every  page  the  vanity  of  a  female  author.  The 
genuine  character  of  Alexius  is  lost  in  a  vague 
constellation  of  virtues  ;  and  the  perpetual  strain 
of  panegyric  and  apology  awakens  our  jealousy,  to 
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question  the  veracity  of  the  historian  and  the  merit 
of  the  Iiero.  We  cannot,  however,  refuse  her  judi- 
cious and  important  remark,  that  tlie  disorders  of 
the  times  were  the  misfortune  and  the  glory  of 
Alexius ;  and  that  every  calamity  whicli  can  afflict 
a  declining  empire  was  accumulated  on  his  reign 
by  the  justice  of  Heaven  and  the  vices  of  his  pre- 
decessors. In  the  east,  the  victorious  Turks  had 
spread,  from  Persia  to  the  Hellespont,  the  reign  of 
the  Koran  and  the  Crescent :  the  west  was  invaded 
by  the  adventurous  valour  of  the  Normans  ;  and,  in 
the  moments  of  peace,  the  Danube  poured  forth 
new  swarms,  who  had  gained,  in  the  science  of 
war,  what  they  had  lost  in  the  ferociousness  of 
manners.  The  sea  was  not  less  hostile  than  the 
land  ;  and  while  the  frontiers  were  assaulted  by  an 
open  enemy,  the  palace  was  distracted  with  secret 
treason  and  conspiracy.  On  a  sudden,  the  banner  of 
the  cross  was  displayed  by  the  Latins  ;  Europe  was 
precipitated  on  Asia ;  and  Constantinople  had  al- 
most been  swept  away  by  this  impetuous  deluge.  In 
the  tempest  Alexius  steered  the  imperial  vessel  with 
dexterity  and  courage.  At  the  head  of  his  armies, 
he  was  bold  in  action,  skilful  in  stratagem,  patient 
of  fatigue,  ready  to  improve  his  advantages,  and 
rising  from  his  defeats  with  inexhaustible  vigour. 
The  discipline  of  the  camp  was  revived,  and  a  new 
generation  of  men  and  soldiers  was  created  by  the 
example  and  the  precepts  of  their  leader.  In  his 
intercourse  with  the  Latins,  Alexius  was  patient 
and  artful :  his  discerning  eye  pervaded  the  new 
system  of  an  unknown  world  ;  and  I  shall  hereafter 
describe  the  superior  policy  with  which  he  balanced 
the  interests  and  passions  of  the  champions  of  the 
first  crusade.  In  a  long  reign  of  thirty-seven  years, 
he  subdued  and  pardoned  the  envy  of  his  equals: 
the  laws  of  public  and  private  order  were  restored  : 
the  arts  of  wealth  and  science  were  cultivated  ;  the 
limits  of  the  empire  were  enlarged  in  Europe  and 
Asia;  and  the  Comnenian  sceptre  was  transmitted 
to  his  children  of  the  third  and  fourth  generation. 
Yet  the  difficulties  of  the  times  betrayed  some 
defects  in  his  character,  and  have  exposed  his 
memory  to  some  just  or  ungenerous  reproach.  The 
reader  may  possibly  smile  at  the  lavish  praise  which 
his  daughter  so  often  bestows  on  a  flying  hero :  the 
weakness  or  prudence  of  his  situation  might  be 
mistaken  for  a  want  of  personal  courage  ;  and  his 
political  arts  are  branded  by  the  Latins  with  the 
names  of  deceit  and  dissimulation.  The  increase 
of  the  male  and  female  branches  of  his  family 
adorned  the  throne,  and  secured  the  succession  ; 
but  their  princely  luxury  and  pride  ofiended  the 
patricians,  exhausted  the  revenue,  and  insulted  the 
misery  of  the  people.  Anna  is  a  faithful  witness 
that  his  happiness  was  destroyed,  and  his  health 
was  broken,  by  the  cares  of  a  public  life  :  the  pa- 
tience of  Constantinople  was  fatigued  by  the  length 
and  severity  of  his  reign  ;  and  before  Alexius  ex- 
pired, he  had  lost  the  love  and  reverence  of  his 
subjects.  The  clergy  could  not  forgive  his  appli- 
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cation  of  the  sacred  riches  to  the  defence  of  the 
state ;  but  they  applauded  his  theological  learning 
and  ardent  zeal  for  the  orthodox  faith,  which  he 
defended  with  his  tongue,  his  pen,  and  his  sword. 
Mis  character  was  degraded  by  the  superstition  of 
the  Greeks  ;  and  the  same  inconsistent  principle  of 
human  nature  enjoined  the  emperor  to  found  an 
hospital  for  the  poor  and  inlirm,  and  to  direct  the 
execution  of  a  heretic,  who  was  burnt  alive  in  the 
square  of  St.  Sophia.  Even  the  sincerity  of  his 
moral  and  religious  virtues  was  suspected  by  the 
persons  who  had  passed  their  lives  in  his  familiar 
confidence.  In  his  last  hours,  when  he  was  pressed 
by  his  wife  Irene  to  alter  the  succession,  he  raised 
his  head,  and  breathed  a  pious  ejaculation  on  the 
vanity  of  this  world.  The  indignant  reply  of  the 
empress  may  be  inscribed  as  an  epitaph  on  his 
tomb,  "  You  die,  as  you  have  lived, — an  hypo- 
crite !" 

It  was  the  wish  of  Irene  to  supplant  juim,  „r  caio. 
the  eldest  of  her  surviving  sons,  in  ^''ti^'uTs. 
favour  of  her  daughter  the  princess  Auu.  lb. 
Anna,  whose  philosophy  would  not  have  refused  the 
weight  of  a  diadem.  But  the  order  of  male  suc- 
cession was  asserted  by  the  friends  of  their  country  ; 
the  lawful  heir  drew  the  royal  signet  from  the  finger 
of  his  insensible  or  conscious  father,  and  the  empire 
obeyed  the  master  of  the  palace.  Anna  Comnena 
was  stimulated  by  ambition  and  revenge  to  conspire 
against  the  life  of  her  brother,  and  when  the  design 
was  prevented  by  the  fears  or  scruples  of  her  hus- 
band, she  passionately  exclaimed,  that  nature  had 
mistaken  the  two  sexes,  and  had  endowed  Bryen- 
nius  with  the  soul  of  a  woman.  The  two  sons  of 
Alexius,  John  and  Isaac,  maintained  the  fraternal 
concord,  the  hereditary  virtue  of  their  race ;  and 
the  younger  brother  was  content  with  the  title  of 
Sebristocrator,  which  approached  the  dignity,  with- 
out sharing  the  power,  of  the  emperor.  In  the  same 
person,  the  claims  of  primogeniture  and  merit  were 
fortunately  united  ;  his  swarthy  complexion,  harsh 
features,  and  diminutive  stature,  had  suggested  the 
ironical  surname  of  Calo-Johannes,  or  John  the 
Handsome,  which  his  grateful  subjects  more  seri- 
ously applied  to  the  beauties  of  his  mind.  After 
the  discovery  of  her  treason,  the  life  and  fortune  of 
Anna  were  justly  forfeited  to  the  laws.  Her  life 
was  spared  by  the  clemency  of  the  emperor,  but  he 
visited  the  pomp  and  treasures  of  her  palace,  and 
bestowed  the  rich  confiscation  on  the  most  deserv- 
ing of  his  friends.  That  respectable  friend,  Axueh, 
a  slave  of  Turkish  extraction,  presumed  to  decline 
the  gift,  and  to  intercede  for  the  criminal :  bis 
generous  master  applauded  and  imitated  the  virtue 
of  his  favourite,  and  the  reproach  or  complaint  of 
an  injured  brother  was  the  only  chastisement  of  the 
guilty  princess.  After  this  example  of  clemency, 
the  remainder  of  his  reign  was  never  disturbed  by 
conspiracy  or  rebellion  :  feared  by  his  nobles,  be- 
loved by  his  people,  John  was  never  reduced  to  the 
painful  necessity  of  punishing,  or  even  of  pardon- 
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ing.  Iiis  pcrson.-il  enemies.  Diiiine;  liis  government 
of  twenty-live  years,  the  penally  of  death  was  abo- 
lished in  the  Koman  empire,  a  law  of  mercy  most 
deliglitful  to  the  humane  theorist,  but  of  which  the 
practice,  in  a  large  and  vicious  community,  is  sel- 
dom consistent  with  the  public  safety.  Severe  to 
himself,  indulgent  to  others,  chaste,  frugal,  abstc- 
mius,  the  philosophic  Marcus  would  not  have  dis- 
dained the  artless  virtues  of  his  successor,  derived 
from  his  heart,  and  not  borrowed  from  tlic  schools. 
He  despised  and  moderated  the  stately  niagnili- 
cence  of  the  Byzantine  court,  .so  oppressive  to  the 
people,  .so  contemptible  to  the  eye  of  reason.  Under 
such  a  prince,  innocence  had  nothing  to  fear,  and 
merit  had  every  thing  to  hope  ;  and  without  a.ssum- 
ing  the  tyrannic  oflicc  of  a  censor,  he  introduced  a 
gradual  though  visible  reformation  in  the  public 
and  private  manners  of  Constantinople.  The  only 
ilefect  of  this  accomplished  character,  was  the 
frailty  of  noble  minds,  the  love  of  arms  and  military 
glory.  Yet  the  frequent  expeditions  of  John  the 
Handsome  may  be  justified,  at  least  in  their  prin- 
ciple, by  the  necessity  of  repelling  the  Turks  from 
the  Hellespont  and  the  Bosphorus.  Tlie  sultan  of 
Iconium  was  confined  to  his  capital,  the  barbarians 
were  driven  to  the  mountains,  and  the  maritime 
provinces  of  Asia  enjoyed  the  transient  blessings  of 
their  deliverance.  From  Constantinople  to  Antioch 
and  Aleppo,  he  repeatedly  marched  at  the  head  of 
a  victorious  army,  and  in  the  sieges  and  battles 
of  this  holy  war,  his  Latin  allies  were  astonished 
by  the  superior  spirit  and  prowess  of  a  Greek.  As 
he  began  to  indulge  the  ambitious  hope  of  restoring 
the  ancient  limits  of  the  empire,  as  he  revolved  in 
his  mind  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  the  dominion 
of  Syria,  and  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  the  thread 
of  his  life  and  of  the  public  felicity  was  broken  by 
a  singular  accident.  He  hunted  the  wild  boar  in 
the  valley  of  Anazarbus,  and  had  fixed  his  javelin 
in  the  body  of  the  furious  animal :  but,  in  the 
struggle,  a  poisoned  arrow  dropped  from  his  quiver, 
and  a  slight  wound  in  his  liand,  which  produced  a 
mortification,  was  fatal  to  the  best  and  greatest  of 
the  Comncnian  princes. 

„    ^^1  A  premature  death  had  swept  away 

A.  I).  1H3.  the  two  eldest  sons  of  John  the  Hand- 
some ;  of  the  two  survivors,  Isaac  and 
Manuel,  his  judgment  or  affection  preferred  the 
younger ;  and  the  choice  of  their  dying  prince  w  as 
ratified  by  the  soldiers,  who  had  applauded  the 
valour  of  his  favourite  in  tlic  Turkish  war.  The 
faithful  Axuch  hastened  to  tlie  capital,  secured  the 
person  of  Isaac  in  honourable  confinement,  and 
purchased,  with  a  gift  of  two  hundred  pounds  of 
silver,  the  leading  ecclesiastics  of  St.  Sophia,  who 
possessed  a  decisive  voice  in  the  consecration  of  an 
emperor.  With  his  veteran  and  affectionate  troops, 
Manuel  soon  visited  Constantinople;  his  brother 
acquiesced  in  the  title  of  Sebastocrator  ;  his  sub- 
jects admired  the  lofty  stature  and  martial  graces 
of  their  new  sovereign,  and  listened  with  credulity 


to  the  flattering  promise,  that  he  blended  the  wis- 
dom of  age  with  the  activity  and  vigour  of  youth. 
By  tlio  experience  of  his  government,  tlicy  were 
taught,  that  he  emulated  the  spirit,  and  shared  the 
talents,  of  his  father,  whose  social  virtues  were 
buried  in  the  grave.  A  reign  of  thirty-seven  years 
is  filled  by  a  perpetual  though  various  warfare 
again.st  the  Turks,  the  christians,  and  the  hordes  of 
the  wilderness  beyond  the  Danube.  The  arms  of 
Manuel  were  exercised  on  mount  Taurus,  in  the 
plains  of  Hungary,  on  the  coast  of  Italy  and 
Egypt,  and  on  the  seas  of  Sicily  and  Greece:  the 
influence  of  his  negociations  extended  from  Jeru- 
salem to  Rome  and  Russia  ;  and  the  Byzantine 
monarchy,  for  a  while,  became  an  object  of  respect 
or  terror  to  the  powers  of  Asia  and  Europe.  Edu- 
cated in  the  silk  and  purple  of  the  east,  Manuel 
possessed  the  iron  temper  of  a  soldier,  which  can- 
not easily  ))e  paralleled,  except  in  tlie  lives  of 
Richard  the  first  of  England,  and  of  Charles  the 
twelfth  of  Sweden.  Such  was  his  strength  and 
exercise  in  arms,  that  Raymond,  surnamed  the 
Hercules  of  Antioch,  was  incapable  of  wielding 
the  lance  and  buckler  of  the  Greek  emperor.  In  a 
famous  tournament,  he  entered  the  lists  on' a  fiery 
courser,  and  overturned  in  his  first  career  two  of 
the  stoutest  of  the  Italian  knights.  The  first  in  the 
charge,  the  last  in  the  retreat,  his  friends  and  his 
enemies  alike  trembled,  the  former  for  his  safety, 
and  the  latter  for  their  own.  After  posting  an  am- 
buscade in  the  wood,  he  rode  forwards  in  search  of 
some  perilous  adventure,  accompanied  only  by  his 
brother  and  the  faithful  Axuch,  who  refused  to 
desert  their  sovereign.  Eighteen  horsemen,  after  a 
short  combat,  Hed  before  them  :  but  the  numbers 
of  the  enemy  increased  ;  the  march  of  the  rein- 
forcement was  tardy  and  fearful,  and  Manuel,  with- 
out receiving  a  wound,  cut  his  way  through  a 
squadron  of  five  hundred  Turks.  In  a  battle 
against  the  Hungarians,  impatient  of  the  slowness  j 
of  his  troops,  he  snatched  a  standard  from  the  head  ■  I 
of  the  column,  and  was  the  first,  almost  alone,  who 
passed  a  bridge  that  separated  him  from  the  enemy. 
In  the  same  country,  after  transporting  his  army 
beyond  the  Save,  he  sent  back  the  boats,  with  an 
order,  under  pain  of  death,  to  their  commander, 
that  he  .should  leave  him  to  conquer  or  die  on  that 
hostile  land.  In  the  siege  of  Corfu,  towing  after 
him  a  captive  galley,  the  emperor  stood  aloft  on  the 
poop,  opposing  against  the  volleys  of  darts  and 
stones,  a  large  buckler  and  a  flowing  sail ;  nor 
could  he  have  escaped  inevitable  death,  had  not 
the  Sicilian  admiral  enjoined  his  archers  to  respect 
the  person  of  a  hero.  In  one  day,  he  is  said  to 
have  slain  above  forty  of  the  barbarians  with  his 
own  hand  ;  he  returned  to  the  camp,  dragging  along 
four  Turkisli  prisoners,  whom  he  had  tied  to  the 
rings  of  his  saddle  :  he  was  ever  the  foremost  to 
provoke  or  to  accept  a  single  combat ;  and  the 
giijtnilic  champions,  who  encountered  his  arm,  were 
transpierced  by  the  lance,  or  cut  asunder  by  the 
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sword,  of  the  invincible  Manuel.  The  story  of  Iiis 
exploits,  which  appear  as  a  model  or  a  copy  of  tlie 
romances  of  chivalry,  may  induce  a  reasonable  sus- 
picion of  the  veracity  of  the  Greeks  :  I  will  not,  to 
vindicate  their  credit,  endanger  my  own  ;  yet  I  may 
observe,  that  in  the  long  series  of  their  annals, 
Manuel  is  the  only  prince  who  has  been  the  subject 
of  similar  exaggeration.  With  the  valour  of  a 
soldier,  he  did  not  unite  the  skill  or  prudence  of  a 
general :  his  vi(!tories  were  not  productive  of  any 
permanent  or  useful  conquest ;  and  his  Turkish 
laurels  were  blasted  in  his  last  unfortunate  cam- 
paign, in  which  he  lost  his  army  in  the  mountains 
of  Pisidia,  and  owed  his  deliverance  to  the  gene- 
rosity of  the  sultan.  But  the  most  singular  feature 
in  the  character  of  Manuel,  is  the  contrast  and 
vicissitude  of  labour  and  sloth,  of  hardiness  and 
elleminacy.  In  war  he  seemed  ignorant  of  peace, 
in  peace  he  appeared  incapable  of  war.  In  the 
(ield  he  slept  in  the  sun  or  in  the  snow,  tired  in  the 
longest  marches  the  strength  of  his  men  and  horses, 
and  shared  with  a  smile  the  abstinence  or  diet  of 
the  camp.  No  sooner  did  he  return  to  Constanti- 
nople, than  he  resigned  himself  to  the  arts  and 
pleasures  of  a  life  of  luxury  :  the  expense  of  his 
dress,  his  table,  and  his  palace,  surpassed  the  mea- 
sure of  his  predecessors,  and  whole  summer  days 
were  idly  wasted  in  the  delicious  isles  of  the  Pro- 
pontis,  in  the  incestuous  love  of  his  niece  Theodora. 
The  double  cost  of  a  warlike  and  dissolute  prince 
exhausted  the  revenue,  and  multiplied  the  taxes  ; 
and  Manuel,  in  the  distress  of  his  last  Turkish 
camp,  endured  a  bitter  reproach  from  the  mouth  of 
a  desperate  soldier.  As  he  quenched  his  thirst,  he 
complained  that  the  water  of  a  fountain  was 
mingled  with  christian  blood.  "  It  is  not  the  first 
time,"  exclaimed  a  voice  from  the  crowd,  "  that 
you  have  drunk,  O  emperor,  the  blood  of  your 
christian  subjects."  Manuel  Comnenus  was  twice 
married,  to  the  virtuous  Bertha  or  Irene  of  Germany, 
and  to  the  beauteous  Maria,  a  French  or  Latin 
princess  of  Antioch.  The  only  daughter  of  his  first 
wife  was  destined  for  Bela  an  Hungarian  prince, 
who  was  educated  at  Constantinople  under  the 
name  of  Alexius;  and  the  consummation  of  their 
nuptials  might  have  transferred  the  Roman  sceptre 
to  a  race  of  free  and  warlike  barbarians.  But  as 
soon  as  Maria  of  Antioch  had  given  a  son  and  heir 
to  the  empire,  the  presumptive  rights  of  Bela  were 
abolished,  and  he  was  deprived  of  his  promised 
bride  ;  but  the  Hungarian  prince  resumed  his  name 
and  the  kingdom  of  his  fathers,  and  displayed  such 
virtues  as  might  excite  the  regret  and  envy  of  the 
Greeks.  The  son  of  Marianas  named  Alexius; 
and  at  the  age  of  ten  years,  he  ascended  the  Byzan- 
tine throne,  after  his  father's  decease  had  closed  the 
glories  of  the  Comnenian  line. 

Alexius  II.  The   fraternal   concord  of  the   two 

s'i'.ieiiibir 24.  SOUS  of  the  great  Alexius,  had  been 
riwracter  ami      somctiuics  cloudcd    bv  an  opposition 

(ir»t    advnitvircs  .'11 

of  Aiiiironicus.     of  interest  and  passion.     By  ambition. 


Isaac  the  Sebastocrator  was  excited  to  flight  and 
rebellion,  from  whence  he  was  reclaimed  by  the 
lirnlness  and  clemency  of  John  the  Handsome. 
The  errors  of  Isaac,  the  father  of  the  emperors 
of  Trebizond,  were  short  and  venial  ;  but  John,  the 
elder  of  his  sons,  renounced  for  ever  his  religion. 
Provoked  by  a  real  or  imaginary  insult  of  his  uncle, 
he  escaped  from  the  Roman  to  the  Turkish  camp  : 
his  apostasy  was  rewarded  with  the  Sultan's  daugh- 
ter, the  title  of  Chclebi,  or  noble,  and  the  inheritance 
of  a  princely  estate  ;  and  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
Mahomet  the  second  boasted  of  his  imperial  de- 
scent from  the  Comnenian  family.  Andronicus, 
the  younger  brother  of  John,  son  of  Isaac,  and 
grandson  of  Alexius  Comnenus,  is  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  characters  of  the  age  :  and  his  genuine 
adventures  might  form  the  subject  of  a  very  singu- 
lar romance.  To  justify  the  choice  of  three  ladies 
of  royal  birth,  it  is  incumbent  on  me  to  observe, 
that  their  fortunate  lover  was  cast  in  the  best  pro- 
portions of  strength  and  beauty  ;  and  that  the  want 
of  the  softer  graces  was  supplied  by  a  manly  coun- 
tenance, a  lofty  stature,  athletic  muscles,  and  the  air 
and  deportment  of  a  soldier.  The  preservation,  in 
his  old  age,  of  health  and  vigour,  was  the  reward  of 
temperance  and  exercise.  A  piece  of  bread  and  a 
draught  of  water  were  often  his  sole  and  evening  re- 
past ;  and  if  he  tasted  of  a  wild  boar,  or  a  stag, 
which  he  had  roasted  with  his  own  hands,  it  was 
the  well-earned  fruit  of  a  laborious  chace.  Dex- 
terous in  arras,  he  was  ignorant  of  fear :  his  per- 
suasive eloquence  could  bend  to  every  situation 
and  character  of  life  :  his  style,  though  not  his 
practice,  was  fashioned  by  the  example  of  St.  Paul ; 
and,  in  every  deed  of  mischief,  he  had  a  heart  to 
resolve,  a  head  to  contrive,  and  a  hand  to  execute. 
In  his  youth,  after  the  death  of  the  emperor  John, 
he  followed  the  retreat  of  the  Roman  array  ;  but,  in 
the  march  through  Asia  Minor,  design  or  accident 
tempted  him  to  wander  in  the  mountains  ;  the  hun- 
ter was  encompassed  by  the  Turkish  huntsmen,  and 
he  remained  some  time  a  reluctant  or  willing  cap- 
tive in  the  power  of  the  sultan.  His  virtues  and 
vices  recommended  him  to  the  favour  of  his  cousin  : 
he  shared  the  perils  and  the  pleasures  of  Manuel ; 
and  while  the  emperor  lived  in  public  incest  with 
his  niece  Theodora,  the  alTcctions  of  her  sister 
Eudocia  were  seduced  and  enjoyed  by  Andronicus. 
Above  the  decencies  of  her  sex  and  rank,  she  glo- 
ried in  the  name  of  his  concubine  ;  and  both  the 
palace  and  the  camp  could  witness  that  she  slept,  or 
watched,  in  the  arms  of  her  lover.  She  accompanied 
him  to  his  military  command  of  Cilicia,  the  first 
sienc  of  his  valour  and  imprudence.  He  pressed, 
with  active  ardour,  the  siege  of  Mopsuestia  :  the 
day  was  employed  in  the  boldest  attacks :  but  the 
night  was  wasted  in  song  and  dance ;  and  a  band 
of  Greek  comedians  formed  the  choicest  part  of  his 
ntinue.  Andronicus  was  surprised  by  the  sally  of 
n  vigilant  foe  :  but,  while  his  troops  lied  in  disorder, 
his  inviiicible  lance  transpierced  the  thickest  ranks 
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of  the  Armenians.  On  his  return  to  the  imperial 
camp  of  Macedonia,  he  was  received  by  Manuel 
with  public  .smiles  and  a  private  reproof;  but  the 
duchies  of  Naissus,  Hraniseba,  and  Castoria,  were 
the  reward  or  con.solation  of  the  unsuccessful 
general.  Eudocia  still  attciiiled  his  motions:  at 
roidni;;lit,  their  tent  was  sudilrnly  attacked  liy  her 
angry  brothers,  impatient  to  expiate  her  infamy  in 
his  blood  :  his  daring  spirit  refused  her  advii-e,  and 
the  disguise  of  a  female  habit ;  and  boldly  starting 
from  his  couch,  he  drew  his  sword,  and  cut  his  way 
through  the  numerous  assassins.  It  was  lure  that 
he  first  betrayed  his  ingratitude  and  trea(^liery  :  he 
engaged  in  a  treasonable  correspondence  with  the 
king  of  Hungary  and  the  (Jerman  emperor:  ap- 
proached the  royal  tent  at  a  suspicious  hour,  with  a 
drawn  sword,  and,  under  the  mask  of  a  Latin  .sol- 
dier, avowed  an  intention  of  revenge  again.st  a  mor- 
tal foe  ;  and  imprudently  praised  the  flectness  of 
his  horse,  as  an  instrument  of  flight  and  safety. 
The  monarch  dissembled  his  suspicions  ;  but,  after 
the  close  of  tlie  (■arapaign,  .Vndronicus  was  arrested 
and  strictly  confined  in  a  tower  of  the  palace  of 
Constantinople. 

In  this  prison  he  was  left  above  twelve  years  ;  a 
most  painful  restraint,  from  which  the  thirst  of  ac- 
tion and  pleasure  perpetually  urgedliim  to  escape. 
Alone  and  pensive,  he  perceived  some  broken  bricks 
in  a  corner  of  the  chamber,  and  gradually  widened 
the  passage,  till  he  had  explored  a  dark  and  for- 
gotten recess.  Into  this  hole  he  conveyed  himself, 
and  the  remains  of  his  provisions,  replacing  the 
bricks  in  their  former  position,  and  erasing  with 
care  the  footsteps  of  his  retreat.  At  the  hour  of  the 
customary  visit,  his  guards  were  amazed  by  the  si- 
lence and  solitude  of  the  prison,  and  reported  with 
shame  and  fear  his  incomprehensible  flight.  The 
gates  of  the  palace  and  city  w  ere  instantly  shut : 
the  strictest  orders  were  despatched  into  the  pro- 
vinces, for  the  recovery  of  the  fugitive ;  and  his 
wife,  on  the  suspicion  of  a  pious  act,  was  basely 
imprisoned  in  the  same  tower.  At  the  dead  of 
night,  she  beheld  a  spectre  :  she  recognized  her 
husband:  they  shared  their  i)rovisions ;  and  a  son 
was  the  fruit  of  these  stolen  interviews,  which  alle- 
viated the  Icdiousness  of  their  conlinemcnt.  In  the 
custody  of  a  woman,  the  vigilance  of  the  keepers 
was  insensibly  relaxed  ;  and  the  captive  had  ac- 
complished his  real  escape,  when  he  was  discovered, 
brought  back  to  Constantinople,  and  loaded  with  a 
double  chain.  At  length  he  found  the  moment, 
and  the  means,  of  his  deliverance.  A  boy,  his  do- 
mestic servant,  intoxicated  the  guards,  and  obtained 
in  wax  the  impression  of  the  keys.  By  the  dili- 
gence of  his  friends,  a  similar  key,  with  a  bundle 
of  ropes,  was  introduced  into  the  prison,  in  the  bot- 
tom of  a  hogshead.  Adronicus  employed,  with 
industry  and  courage,  the  instruments  of  his  safety, 
unlocked  the  doors,  descended  from  the  tower,  con- 
cealed himself  all  day  among  the  bushes,  and  scaled 
in  the  night  the  garden-wall  of  the  palace.     A  ))oat 


was  stationed  for  his  reception  :  he  visited  his  own 
house,  embraced  his  children,  cast  away  his  chain, 
mounted  a  fleet  horse,  and  directed  his  rapid  course 
towards  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  At  Ancliialus 
in  Thrace,  an  intrepid  friend  supplied  him  with 
horses  and  money:  he  i)assed  the  river,  traversed 
with  speed  the  desertof  Moldavia  and  the  (Carpathian 
hills,  and  had  almost  reached  the  town  of  Halicz.in 
the  Polish  Russia,  when  he  was  intercepted  by  a 
party  of  Walachians,  who  resolved  to  convey  their 
important  captive  to  Constantinople.  His  presence 
of  niiixl  again  extricated  him  from  this  danger. 
Under  the  pretence  of  sickness,  he  dismounted  in 
the  night,  and  was  allowed  to  step  aside  from  the 
troop:  he  planted  in  the  ground  his  long  stall'; 
clothed  it  with  his  cap  and  upper  garment ;  and, 
stealing  into  the  wood,  left  a  phantom  to  amuse, 
for  some  time,  the  eyes  of  the  Walachians.  From 
Halicz  he  was  honourably  conducted  to  Kiow,  the 
residence  of  the  great  duke  :  the  subtle  Greek  soon 
obtained  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  leroslaus : 
his  character  could  assume  the  manners  of  every 
climate;  and  the  barbarians  applauded  his  strength 
and  courage  in  the  chace  of  the  elks  and  bears  of 
the  forest.  In  this  northern  region  he  deserved  the 
forgiveness  of  Manuel,  who  solicited  the  Russian 
prince  to  join  his  arms  in  the  invasion  of  Hungary. 
The  influence  of  Adronicus  achieved  this  important 
service:  his  private  treaty  was  signed  with  a  pro- 
mise of  fidelity  on  one  side,  and  of  oblivion  on  the 
other  ;  and  he  marched,  at  the  head  of  the  Rus.sian 
cavalry,  from  the  Borysthenes  to  the  Danube.  In 
his  resentment  Manuel  had  ever  sympathized  with 
the  martial  and  dissolute  character  of  his  cousin  ; 
and  his  free  pardon  was  sealed  in  the  assault  of 
Zeinlin,  in  which  he  was  second,  and  second  only, 
to  the  valour  of  the  emperor. 

No  sooner  was  the  exile  restored  to  freedom  and 
his  country,  than  his  and)itjon  revived,  at  first  to 
his  OH  n,  and  at  length  to  the  public,  misfortune.  A 
daughter  of  Manuel  was  a  feeble  bar  to  the  suc- 
cession of  the  more  deserving  males  of  the  Comne- 
nian  blood  :  her  future  marriage  with  the  prince  of 
Hungary  was  repugnant  to  the  hopes  or  prejudices 
of  the  princes  and  nobles.  But  when  an  oath  of 
allegiance  was  re<iuired  to  the  presumptive  heir, 
Andronieus  alone  asserted  the  honour  of  the  Roman 
name,  declined  the  unlawful  engagement,  and 
boldly  protested  against  the  adoption  of  a  stranger. 
His  patriotism  was  oflensive  to  the  emperor,  but  he 
spoke  the  sentiments  of  the  people,  and  was  re- 
moved from  the  royal  presence  by  an  honourable 
banishment,  a  second  command  of  the  Cilician 
frontier,  with  the  absolute  disposal  of  the  revenues 
of  Cyprus.  In  this  station  the  Armenians  again 
exercised  his  courage  and  exposed  his  negligence  ; 
and  the  same  rebel,  who  baffled  all  his  operations, 
was  unhorsed  and  almost  slain  by  the  vigour  of  his 
lance.  But  Andronieus  .soon  discovered  a  more 
easy  and  pleasing  con(|uest,  the  beautiful  Philippa, 
sister  of  the  empress  Maria,  and  daughter  of  Ray- 
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mond  of  Poitoii,  tlie  Latin  prince  of  Ajifiocb.     For 
her  sake,  lie  deserted  his  station,  and  wasted  the 
summer  in  balls  and  tournaments:  to  his  love  she 
sacrificed    her  innocence,  her  reputation,  and  tlie 
ofl'er  of  an  advantageous   marriage.     But  the  re- 
sentment of  Manuel  for  this  domestic  afl'ront,  inter- 
rupted his  pleasures  :    Andronicus  left  the  indis- 
creet princess  to  weep  and  to  repent ;  and,  with  a 
band  of  desperate  adventurers,  undertook  the  pil- 
grimage of  Jerusalem.     His  birtli,  his  martial  re- 
nown, and  professions  of  zeal,  announced  him  as 
the  champion  of  the  cross  ;  he  soon  captivated  both 
the  clergy  and  the  king ;  and  the  Greek  prince  was 
invested  with  the  lordship  of  Berytus,  on  the  coast 
of  Phoenicia.      In   his    neighbourhood    resided   a 
young  and  handsome  queen,  of  his  own  nation  and 
family,  grcat-grand-daughter  of  the  emperor  Alexis, 
and  widow  of  Baldwin  the  third,  king  of  Jerusalem. 
She  visited  and  loved  her  kinsman.     Theodora  was 
the  third  victim  of  his  amorous  seduction  ;  and  her 
shame  was  more  public  and  scandalous  than  that  of 
her  predecessors.     The  eraperor  still   thirsted    for 
revenge ;  and  his  subjects  and  allies  of  the  Syrian 
frontier  were  repeatedly  pressed  to  seize  the  person, 
and  put  out  the  eyes,  of  the  fugitive.     In  Palestine 
he  was  no  longer  safe ;  but  the  tender  Theodora 
revealed  his  danger,  and  accompanied  his  iligbt. 
The  queen  of  Jerusalem  was  exposed  to  the  east, 
his    obsequious   concubine  ;    and    two  illegitimate 
children  were  the  living  monuments  of  her  weak- 
ness.    Damascus  was  his  first  refuge ;  and,  in  the 
characters  of  the  great  Noureddin  and  his  servant 
Saladin,  the  superstitious  Greek  might  learn  to  re- 
vere the  virtues  of  the  mussulmans.     As  the  friend 
of  Noureddin  he  visited,  most  probably,  Bagdad, 
and  the  courts  of  Persia  ;  and,  after  a  long  circuit 
round  the  Caspian  sea  and  the  mountains  of  Geor- 
gia, he  finally  settled   among  the   Turks  of  Asia 
Minor,  the  hereditary  enemies  of  his  country.     The 
sultan  of  Colonia  afforded  an  hospitable  retreat  to 
Andronicus,  his  mistress,  and  his  band  of  outlaws  : 
the  debt  of  gratitude  was  paid  by  frequent  inroads 
in  the  Roman  province  of  Trebizond  ;  and  he  sel- 
dom returned  without  an  ample  harvest  of  spoil  and 
of  christian  captives.     In  the  story  of  his  adven- 
tures, he  was  fond  of  comparing  himself  to  David, 
who  escaped,   by   a  long  exile,  the  snares  of  the 
wicked.     But  the  royal  prophet  (he   presumed  to 
add)  was  content  to  lurk  on  the  borders  of  Judaea, 
to  slay  an  Amalekite,  and  to  threaten,  in  his  miser- 
able state,  the  life  of  the  avaricious  Nabal.     The 
excursions  of  the  Comneniau  prince  had  a  wider 
range ;  and  he  had  spread  over  the  eastern  world 
the  glory  of  his  name  and  religion.     By  a  sentence 
of  the  Greek  church,  the  licentious  rover  had  been 
separated  from  the  faithful  ;  but  even  this  excom- 
munication may  prove,  that  he  never  abjured  the 
profession  of  Christianity. 

His  vigilance  had  eluded  or  repelled  the  open  and 
secret  persecution  of  the  emperor ;  but  he  was  at 
length  insnarcd  by  the  captivity  of  his  female  com- 


panion.    The  governor  of  Trebizond  succeeded  in 
his  attempt  to  surprise  the  person  of  Theodora  :  the 
ijueen  of  Jerusalem  and  her  two  children  were  sent 
to  Constantinople,  and  their  loss  imbittered  the  te- 
dious solitude  of  banishment.    The  fugitive  implored 
and  obtained  a  final  pardon,  with  leave  to  throw 
himself  at  the  feet  of  his  sovereign,  who  was  satis- 
fied  with   the  submission  of    this   haughty  spirit. 
Prostrate  on  the  ground,  he  deplored  with  tears  and 
groans  the  guilt  of  his  past  rebellion  ;    nor  would 
he  presume  to  arise,  unless  some  faithful  subject 
would  drag  him  to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  by  an  iron 
chain  with  which  he  had  secretly  eucircled  his  neck. 
This  extraordinary  penance  excited  the  wonder  and 
pity  of  the  assembly  ;  his  sins  were  forgiven  by  the 
church  and  state;  but  the  just  suspicion  of  Manuel 
fixed  his  residence  at  a  distance  from  the  court,  at 
Oenoe,  a  town  of  Pontus,  surrounded  with  rich  vine- 
yards, a)id  situate  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine.     The 
death  of  Manuel,  and  the  disorders  of  the  minority, 
soon  opened  the  fairest  field  to  his  ambition.     The 
emperor  was  a  boy  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of 
age,  without  vigour,  or  wisdom,  or  experience  :  his 
mother,  the   empress  Mary,  abandoned  her  person 
and  government  to  a  favourite  of  the  Comnenian 
name  ;  and  his  sister,  another  Mary,  whose  husband, 
an  Italian,  was  decorated  with  the  title  of  Ctesar, 
excited  a  conspiracy,  and  at  length  an  insurrection, 
against  her  odious  stepmother.     The  provinces  were 
forgotten,  the  capital  was  in  flames,  and  a  century 
of  peace  and  order  was  overthrown  in  the  vice  and 
weakness  of  a  few  months.     A  civil  war  was  kin- 
dled in  Constantinople  ;    the  two  factions  fought  a 
bloody  battle  in  the  square  of  the  palace,  and  the 
rebels  sustained  a  regular  siege  in  the  cathedral  of 
St.  Sophia.     The  patriarch  laboured  with  honest 
zeal  to  heal  the  wounds  of  the  republic,  the  most 
respectable  patriots  called  aloud  for  a  guardian  and 
avenger,  and  every  tongue  repeated  the  praise  of  the 
talents  and  even  the  virtues  of  Andronicus.     In  his 
retirement,  he  affected  to  revolve  the  solemn  duties 
of  his  oath  :  "  If  the  safety  or  honour  of  the  impe- 
rial family  be  threatened,  I  will  reveal  and  oppose 
the  mischief  to  the  utmost  of  my  power."     His  cor- 
respondence with  the  patriarch  and  patricians  was 
seasoned  with   apt  quotations  from   the  psalms  of 
David  and  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul :  and  he  patiently 
waited  till  he  was  called  to  her  deliverance  by  the 
voice  of  his  country.     In  his  march  from  Oenoe  to 
Constantinople,  his  slender  train  insensibly  swelled 
to  a  crowd  and  an  army  ;  his  professions  of  religion 
and  loyalty  were  mistaken  for  the  language  of  his 
heart ;  and  the  simplicity  of  a  foreign  dress,  which 
showed  to  advantage  his  majestic  stature,  displayed 
a  lively  image  of  his  poverty  and  exile.     .\11  oppo- 
sition sunk  before  him  ;    he  reached  the  straits  of 
the  Thracian  Hosphorus  ;  the  Byzantine  navy  sailed 
from  the  harbour  to  receive  and  transport  the  saviour 
of  the  empire  :  the  torrent  was  loud  and  irresistible, 
and  the  insects  who  had  basked  in  the  sunshine  of 
royal  favour  disappeared  at  the  blast  of  the  storm. 
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It  was  tlic  first  cair  of  Andronicus  to  occupy  the 
palaic.  to  salute  the  cmpi-roi,  to  confine  his  mother, 
Id  punisli  her  minister,  and  to  restore  tlie  puhlic  or- 
der and  tran(|uillily.  lie  then  visited  the  sepulchre 
of  Manuel :  the  spectators  were  ordered  to  stand 
aloof,  but  as  he  bowed  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  they 
heard,  or  thought  they  heard,  a  murmur  of  triumph 
and  revenge  :  "  I  no  longer  fear  thee,  my  old  enemy, 
who  hast  driven  me  a  vagabond  to  every  climate  of 
the  earth.  Thou  art  safely  deposited  under  a  seven- 
fold dome,  from  whence  tliou  canst  never  arise  till 
the  signal  of  the  last  trumpet.  It  is  now  my  turn, 
and  speedily  will  I  trample  on  tliy  ashes  and  thy 
posterity."  From  his  subsequent  tyranny  we  may 
impute  such  feelings  to  the  man  and  the  moment : 
but  it  is  not  extremely  probable  that  he  gave  an  ar- 
ticulate sound  to  his  secret  thoughts.  In  the  first 
months  of  his  administration,  his  designs  were  veiled 
by  a  fair  semblance  of  hypocrisy,  which  could  delude 
only  the  eyes  of  the  multitude:  the  coronation  ot 
Alexius  was  performed  with  due  solemnity,  and  his 
perfidious  guardian,  holding  in  liis  hands  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ,  most  fervently  declared,  that 
he  lived,  and  was  ready  to  die,  for  the  service  of  his 
beloved  pupil.  15ut  his  numerous  adherents  were 
instructed  to  maintain,  that  the  sinking  empire  must 
perish  in  the  hands  of  a  child,  that  the  Romans 
could  only  be  saved  by  a  veteran  prince,  bold  in 
arms,  skilful  in  policy,  and  taught  to  reign  by  the 
long  experience  of  fortune  and  mankind  ;  and  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  force  the  reluc- 
tant modesty  of  Andronicus  to  undertake  the  burthen 
of  the  public  care.  The  young  emperor  was  himself 
constrained  to  join  his  voice  to  the  general  acclama- 
tion, and  to  solicit  the  association  of  a  colleague, 
who  instantly  degraded  him  from  the  supreme  rank, 
secluded  his  person,  and  verified  the  rash  declaration 
of  the  patriarch,  that  Alexius  might  be  considered 
as  dead,  so  soon  as  he  was  committed  to  the  custody 
of  his  guardian.  But  his  death  was  preceded  by 
the  imprisonment  and  execution  of  his  mother. 
After  blackening  her  reputation,  and  infiaming 
against  her  the  passions  of  the  multitude,  the  tyrant 
accused  and  tried  the  empress  for  a  treasonable  cor- 
respondence with  the  king  of  Hungary.  His  own 
son,  a  youth  of  honour  and  humanity,  avowed  his 
abhorrence  of  this  flagitious  act,  and  three  of  the 
judges  had  the  merit  of  preferring  their  conscience 
to  their  safety  :  but  the  obsequious  tribunal,  without 
requiring  any  proof,  or  hearing  any  defence,  con- 
demned the  widow  of  Manuel;  and  her  unfortunate 
son  subscribed  the  sentence  of  her  death.  Maria 
was  strangled,  her  corpse  was  buried  in  the  sea,  and 
her  memory  was  wounded  by  the  insult  mostotlensive 
to  female  vanity,  a  false  and  ugly  representation  of 
her  beauteous  form.  The  fate  of  her  son  was  not 
long  deferred  :  he  was  .strangled  with  a  bowstring, 
and  the  tyrant,  insensible  to  pity  or  remorse,  after 
surveying  the  body  of  the  innocent  youtli,  struck  it 
rudely  with  his  foot:  "Thy  father,"  he  cried,  "was 
a  hnave,  thy  mother  a  whore,  and  thyself  a  fool!" 


The  Roman  sceptre,  the  reward  of  Andronicun  I. 
his  crimes,  was  held  by  Andronicus  a 'd'Ti'io' 
about  three  years  and  a  half  as  the  Ottohcr. 
guardian  or  sovereign  of  the  empire.  His  govern- 
nunt  exhibited  a  singular  contrast  of  vice  and  vir- 
tue. When  he  listened  to  his  passions  he  was  the 
scourge,  when  be  consulted  his  reason  the  father, 
of  his  people.  In  the  exercise  of  private  justice,  he 
was  ecjuitable  and  rigorous  :  a  sliameful  and  pcr- 
ni('ious  venality  was  abolished,  and  the  oflices  were 
filled  with  the  most  deserving  candidates  by  a  prince 
who  liad  sense  to  choose,  and  severity  to  punish. 
lie  prohibited  the  inhuman  practice  of  pillaging  the 
goods  and  persons  of  shipwrecked  mariners ;  the 
provinces,  so  long  the  objects  of  oppression  or  neg- 
lect, revived  in  prosperity  and  plenty  ;  and  millions 
applauded  the  distant  blessings  of  his  reign,  while 
he  was  <-ursed  by  the  witnesses  of  his  daily  cruelties. 
The  ancient  proverb.  That  blood-thirsty  is  the  man 
who  returns  from  banishment  to  power,  had  been 
applied  with  too  much  truth  to  Marius  and  Tibe- 
rius ;  and  was  now  verified  for  the  third  time  in  the 
life  of  Andronicus.  His  memory  was  stored  with  a 
black  list  of  the  enemies  and  rivals,  who  had  tra- 
duced his  merit,  opposed  his  greatness,  or  insulted 
his  misfortunes:  and  the  only  comfort  of  his  exile 
v\as  tlie  saered  liope  and  promise  of  revenge.  The 
necessary  extinction  of  the  young  emperor  and  his 
mother,  imposed  the  fatal  obligation  of  extirpating 
the  friends,  who  hated,  and  might  punisli,  the  as- 
sassin ;  and  the  repetition  of  murder  rendered  him 
less  willing,  and  less  able  to  forgive.  A  horrid 
narrative  of  the  victims  whom  he  sacrificed  by 
poison  or  the  sword,  by  the  sea  or  the  (lames,  would 
be  less  expressive  of  his  cruelly  than  the  appellation 
of  the  halcyon  days,  which  was  applied  to  a  rare 
and  bloodless  week  of  repose:  the  tyrant  .strove  to 
transfer,  on  the  laws  and  the  judges,  some  portion  of 
his  guilt ;  but  the  mask  was  fallen,  and  his  subjects 
could  no  longer  mistake  the  true  author  of  tlieir 
<:alamities.  The  noblest  of  the  Greeks,  more  espe- 
cially those  who,  by  descent  or  alliance,  might  dis- 
pute the  Comnenian  inheritance,  escaped  from  the 
monster's  den:  Nice  or  Prusa,  Sicily  or  ('yprus, 
were  their  places  of  refuge  ;  and  as  their  llight  was 
already  criminal,  they  aggravated  their  oBence  by 
an  open  revolt,  and  the  imperial  title.  Yet  Andro-. 
nicus  resisted  the  daggers  and  swords  of  his  most 
formidable  enemies  :  Nice  and  Prusa  were  reduced 
and  chastised  :  the  Sicilians  were  content  with  the 
sack  of  Thcssalonica  ;  and  the  distance  of  Cyprus 
was  not  more  propitious  to  the  rebel  than  to  the  ty- 
rant. His  throne  was  subverted  by  a  rival  without 
merit,  and  a  people  without  arms.  Isaac  Angelus, 
a  descendant  in  the  female  line  from  the  great 
Alexius,  was  marked  as  a  victim,  by  the  prudence 
or  superstition  of  the  emperor.  In  a  moment  of  de- 
spair, Angelus  defended  his  life  and  liberty,  slew 
the  executioner,  and  lied  to  the  church  of  St.  So- 
phia. The  sanctuary  was  in.sensihly  filled  with  a 
curious  and  mournful  crowd,  who,  iuhis  fate,  prog- 
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nosticated  their  own.  But  tbeir  lamentations  were 
soon  turned  to  curses,  and  their  curses  to  threats : 
they  dared  to  ask,  "  Why  do  we  fear?  why  do  we 
obey?  Wc  are  many,  and  he  is  one;  our  patience 
is  the  only  bond  of  our  slavery."  With  the  dawn 
of  day  the  city  burst  into  a  general  sedition,  the 
prisons  «  ere  thrown  open,  the  coldest  and  most  ser- 
vile were  roused  to  the  defence  of  their  country,  and 
Isaac,  the  second  of  the  name,  was  raised  from  the 
sanctuary  to  the  throne.  Unconscious  of  his  danger, 
the  tyrant  was  absent ;  withdrawn  from  the  toils  of 
state,  in  the  delicious  islands  of  the  Propontis.  He 
had  contracted  an  indecent  marriage  with  Alice,  or 
Agnes,  daughter  of  Lewis  the  seventh,  of  France, 
and  relict  of  the  unfortunate  Alexius  ;  and  his  so- 
ciety, more  suitable  to  his  temper  than  to  his  age, 
was  composed  of  a  young  wife  and  a  favourite  con- 
cubine. On  the  iirst  alarm  he  rushed  to  Constan- 
tinople, impatient  for  the  blood  of  the  guilty  ;  but 
he  was  astonished  by  the  silence  of  the  palace,  the 
tumult  of  the  city,  and  the  general  desertion  of 
mankind.  Andronicus  proclaimed  a  free  pardon  to 
his  subjects  ;  they  neither  desired,  nor  would  grant, 
forgiveness :  he  oifered  to  resign  the  crown  to  his 
son  Manuel ;  but  the  virtues  of  the  son  could  not 
expiate  his  father's  crimes.  The  sea  was  still  open 
for  his  retreat ;  but  the  news  of  the  revolution  had 
flown  along  the  coast :  when  fear  had  ceased,  obe- 
dience was  no  more  :  the  imperial  galley  was  pur- 
sued and  taken  by  an  armed  brigantine ;  and  the 
tyrant  was  dragged  to  the  presence  of  Isaac  Ange- 
lus,  loaded  with  fetters,  and  a  long  chain  round  his 
neck.  His  eloquence,  and  the  tears  of  his  female 
companions,  pleaded  in  vain  for  his  life ;  but,  in- 
stead of  the  decencies  of  a  legal  execution,  the  new 
monarch  abandoned  the  criminal  to  the  numerous 
sufferers,  whom  he  had  deprived  of  a  father,  a  hus- 
band, or  a  friend.  His  teeth  and  hair,  an  eye  and 
a  hand,  were  torn  from  him,  as  a  poor  compensation 
for  their  loss  ;  and  a  short  respite  was  allowed,  that 
he  might  feel  the  bitterness  of  death.  Astride  on  a 
camel,  without  any  danger  of  a  rescue,  he  was  car- 
ried through  the  city,  and  the  basest  of  the  populace 
rejoiced  to  trample  on  the  fallen  majesty  of  their 
prince.  After  a  thousand  blows  and  outrages,  An- 
dronicus was  hung  by  the  feet,  between  two  pillars 
that  supported  the  statues  of  a  wolf  and  a  sow  ;  and 
every  hand  that  could  reach  the  public  enemy,  in- 
flicted on  his  body  some  mark  of  ingenious  or  brutal 
cruelty,  till  two  friendly  or  furious  Italians,  plung- 
ing their  swords  into  his  body,  released  him  from 
all  human  punishment.  In  this  long  and  painful 
agony,  "  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  me  !  and  why  will 
you  bmise  a  broken  reed?"  were  the  only  words 
that  escaped  his  mouth.  Our  hatred  for  the  tyrant 
is  lost  in  pity  for  the  man ;  nor  can  we  blame  his 
pusillanimous  resignation,  since  a  Greek  christian 
was  no  longer  master  of  his  life. 
i-iar  II.  Ange.  I  have  been  tempted  to  expatiate  on 
A.  d" 'n85,  the  extraordinary  character  and  ad- 
s«pt- 12-        ventures  of  Andronicus  :  but  I  shall 


here  terminate  the  series  of  the  Greek  emperors 
since  the  time  of  Heraclius.  The  branches  that 
sprang  from  the  Comnenian  trunk  had  insensibly 
w  ithered  ;  and  the  male  line  was  continued  only  in 
the  posterity  of  Andronicus  himself,  who,  in  the 
public  confusion,  usurped  the  sovereignty  of  Tre- 
bizond,  so  obscure  in  history,  and  so  famous  in 
romance.  A  private  citizen  of  Philadelphia,  Con- 
stantino Angelus,  had  emerged  to  wealth  and 
honours,  by  his  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  the 
emperor  Alexius.  His  son  Andronicus  is  conspi- 
cuous only  by  his  cowardice.  His  grandson  Isaac 
punished  and  succeeded  the  tyrant :  a.  d.  1204. 
but  he  w  as  dethroned  by  his  own  vices,  ^P"'  '2- 
and  the  ambition  of  his  brother  ;  and  their  discord 
introduced  the  Latins  to  the  conquest  of  Constanti- 
nople, the  first  great  period  in  the  fall  of  the  eastern 
empire. 

If  we  compute  the  number  and  duration  of  the 
reigns,  it  will  be  found,  that  a  period  of  six  hundred 
years  is  filled  by  sixty  emperors,  including  in  the 
Augustan  list  some  female  sovereigns  ;  and  deduct- 
ing some  usurpers  who  were  never  acknowledged 
in  the  capital,  and  some  princes  who  did  not  live  to 
possess  their  inheritance.  The  average  proportion 
will  allow  ten  years  for  each  emperor,  far  below  the 
chronological  rule  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who,  from 
the  experience  of  more  recent  and  regular  monar- 
chies, has  defined  about  eighteen  or  tsventy  years 
as  the  term  of  an  ordinary  reign.  The  Byzantine 
empire  was  most  tranquil  and  prosperous  when  it 
could  acquiesce  in  hereditary  succession ;  five 
dynasties,  the  Heraclian,  Isaurian,  Amorian,  Basi- 
lian,  and  Comnenian  families,  enjoyed  and  trans- 
mitted the  royal  patrimony  during  their  respective 
series  of  five,  four,  three,  six,  and  four  generations  ; 
several  princes  number  the  years  of  their  reign  with 
those  of  their  infancy  :  and  Constantine  the  seventh 
and  his  two  grandsons  occupy  the  space  of  an  entire 
century.  But  in  the  intervals  of  the  Byzantine  dy- 
nasties, the  succession  is  rapid  and  broken,  and  the 
name  of  a  successful  candidate  is  speedily  erased 
by  a  more  fortunate  competitor.  Many  were  the 
paths  that  led  to  the  summit  of  royalty  :  the  fabric 
of  rebellion  was  overthrown  by  the  stroke  of  con- 
spiracy, or  undermined  by  the  silent  arts  of  intrigue: 
the  favourites  of  the  .soldiers  or  people,  of  the  senate 
or  clergy,  of  the  women  and  eunuchs,  were  alter- 
nately clothed  with  the  purple  ;  the  means  of  their 
elevnlinn  were  base,  and  their  end  was  often  con- 
temptible or  tragic.  A  being  of  the  nature  of  man, 
endowed  with  the  same  faculties,  but  with  a  longer 
measure  of  existence,  would  cast  down  a  smile  of 
pity  and  contempt  on  the  crimes  and  follies  of 
human  ambition,  so  eager,  in  a  narrow  span,  to 
grasp  at  a  precarious  and  short-lived  enjoyment. 
It  is  thus  that  the  experience  of  history  exalts  and 
enlarges  the  horizon  of  our  intellectual  view.  In  a 
composition  of  some  days,  in  a  perusal  of  some 
hours,  six  hundred  years  have  rolled  away,  and  the 
duration  of  a  life  or  reign  is  contracted  to  a  fleeting 
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moment:  the  grave  is  ever  beside  the  tliroiu- ;  tlic 
successor  a  iiiminal  is  almost  instantly  I'olUnvcd 
by  tbc  loss  of  bis  prize  ;  and  mii   ininiorlal  reason 
survivis  and  disdains  tbc  sixty  phantoms  of  kings 
wbo  liavo  passed  before  our  eyes,  and  faintly  dwoll 
on  our   remembrance.     The   observation,   that,   in 
every  age  and  climate,  ambition  lias  prevailed  with 
the  same  commanding  energy,  may  abate  the  sur- 
prise of  a  philosopher  ;  but  while  he  condemns  the 
vanity,  he  may  search  the  motive,  of  this  universal 
desire  to  obtain  and  hold  the  sceptre  of  dominion. 
To  the   greater  part  of  the    IJyzantine   scries,   we 
cannot  reasonably  ascribe  the  love  of  fame  and  of 
mankind.    The  virtue  alone  of  John  Comncnus  was 
beneficent  and  pure :   the  most  illustrious  of  the 
princes,  who  precede   or  follow  that   respectable 
name,  have  trod  with  some  dexterity  and  vigour 
the  crooked  and  bloody   paths  of  a  scKisb  policy  : 
in  scrutinizing  the  imperfect  characters  of  Leo  the 
Isaurian,  Basil  tbc  first,  and  Alexius  Comncnus,  of 
Theophilus,  the  second  IJasil,  and  Manuel  Conine- 
nus,  our  esteem  and  censure  are  almost  equally 
balanced  ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  imperial  crowd 
could  only  desire  and  expect  to  be  forgotten  by 
posterity.     Was  personal   happiness  the  aim  and 
object  of  their  ambition  .'  I  shall  not  descant  on  the 
vulgar  topics  of  the  misery  of  kings  ;  but  I  may 
surely  observe,  that  their  condition,  of  all  others, 
is  the  most   pregnant  with  fear,  and  the  least  sus- 
ceptible of  hope.     For  these  opposite  passions,  a 
larger  scope  was  allowed  in  the  revolutions  of  anti- 
quity, than  in  the  smooth  and  solid  temper  of  the 
modern  world,  which  cannot  easily  repeat  either  the 
triumph  of  Alexander  or  the  fall  of  Darius.     But 
the  peculiar  infelicity  of  the  Hyzantine  princes  ex- 
po.sed   them  to  domestic  perils,  without  all'ording 
any  lively  promise  of  foreign  conquest.     From  the 
pinnacle  of  greatness,  Andronicus  was  precipitated 
by  a  death  more  cruel  and  shameful  than  that  of 
the  vilest  malefactor  ;  but  the  most  glorious  of  his 
predecessors  had  much  more  to  dread  from  their 
subjects  than   to  hope   from    their   enemies.     The 
army  was  li(tentious  without  spirit,  the  nation  tur- 
bulent without  freedom  :   the  barbarians  of  the  cast 
and  west  pressed  on  the  monarchy,  and  the  loss  of 
the  provinces  was  terminated  by  the  final  servitude 
of  the  capital. 

The  entire  series  of  Roman  emperors,  from  the 
first  of  the  Cicsars  to  the  last  of  the  Constantines, 
extends  above  fifteen  hundred  years  :  and  the  term 
of  dominion,  unbroken  by  foreign  conquest,  sur- 
passes the  measure  of  the  ancient  monarchies  ;  the 
As.syrians  or  Medes,  the  successors  of  Cyrus,  or 
those  of  Alexander. 


»  The  teamed  Selden  lias  given  the  history  of  transiibslaiiliiilion  in 
a  rolnitrelipii^ive  and  pilliv  ^lltence.  " 'I'llin  ojiinioll  is  only  rlietnnc 
lunied  into  loL'ic."     (Ili«  Woilis,  lol.  iii.  |).  207:1,  in  liis  Tahlr-'talk.) 

h  Nrc  iiiU'lli{,iint  honiines  ini^ptissinii,  qnod  si  seiitire  simnlana  ut 
moveri  |ioiLseii(,ndonitnra  hominem  fnis-scnt  a  (|Uo  sunt  expohta.  (Diviii. 
Imlitntl.  li,  C.2.)     Lactanlius  is  the  list,  a»  ivcll  as  llic  most  cloiiucnl, 
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Intrudtietion,  worship,  and  persecution  of  images. 
■ — Revolt  of  Itali/  and  Home. — Temporal  dominion 
of  the  popes — Conijvest  of  Italy  by  the  Franks. 
— Establishment  of  imayes, — Character  and  coro- 
nation of  Churlemayne. — litstoration  and  decay  of 
the  liotnan  empire  in  the  west. —  Independence  of 
Italy. — Constitution  of  the  Germanic  body. 

In  the  connexion  of  the  church  and 

,  ,  .  ,  ,     ,        ..  Introduction    of 

state,  I  have  considered  the  lornier  as  iimK.-s  into  the 
subservient  only,  and  relative,  to  the  'l'""'™  church. 
latter  ;  a  salutary  maxim,  if  in  fact,  as  well  as  in 
narrative,  it  had  ever  been  held  sacred.  The  ori- 
ental philosophy  of  the  Gnostics,  the  dark  abyss  of 
predestination  and  grace,  and  the  strange  trans- 
formations of  the  eueharist  from  the  sign  to  the  sub- 
stance of  Christ's  body,"  1  have  purposely  aban- 
doned to  the  curiosity  of  speculative  divines.  But 
1  have  reviewed,  with  diligence  and  pleasure,  the 
objects  of  fccclesiastieal  history,  by  which  the  de- 
cline and  fall  of  the  Homaii  empire  were  materially 
aflccted,  the  propagation  of  Christianity,  the  consti- 
tution of  the  catholic  church,  the  ruin  of  paganism, 
and  tlie  sects  that  arose  from  the  mysterious  con- 
troversies concerning  the  Trinity  and  incarnation, 
At  the  head  of  this  class,  we  may  justly  rank  the 
worship  of  images,  so  fiercely  disputed  in  tbc  eighth 
and  ninth  centuries;  since  a  question  of  popular 
superstition  produced  the  revolt  of  Italy,  the  tem- 
poral power  of  the  popes,  and  the  restoration  of  the  , 
Roman  empire  in  the  west.  •    I 

The  primitive  <:hristians  were  possessed  with  an 
unconquerable  repugnance  to  the  use  and  abuse  of 
images;  and  this  aversion  may  be  ascribed  to  their 
descent  from  the  .lews,  and  their  enmity  to  the 
Greeks.  Tlic  Mosaic  law  had  severely  proscribed 
all  representations  of  the  Deity  ;  and  that  precept 
was  firmly  established  in  the  principles  and  practice 
of  the  chosen  people.  The  wit  of  the  christian 
apologists  was  pointed  against  the  foolish  idolaters, 
who  bowed  before  the  workmanship  of  their  own 
hands  ;  the  images  of  brass  and  marble,  which,  had 
theii  been  endowed  with  sense  and  motion,  should 
have  started  rather  from  the  pedestal  to  adore  the 
creative  powers  of  the  artist.''  Perhaps  some  recent 
and  imperfect  converts  of  the  Gnostic  tribe,  might 
crown  the  statues  of  Christ  and  St.  Paul  with  the 
profane  honours  which  they  paid  to  those  of  Aris- 
totle and  Pythagoras;'  but  the  public  religion  of 
the  catholics  was  uniformly  simple  and  spiritual ; 
and  the  first  notice  of  the  use  of  pictures  is  in  the 
censure  of  the  council  of  Illibcris,  three  hundred 
years  after  the  christian  a;ra.  Under  the  successors 
of  Constantine,  in  the  peace  and  luxury  of  the 
triumphant  church,  the  more  prudent  bishops  con- 

of  llie  Latin  apologists.     Tlieir  raillery  of  idols  attacks  not  only  the 
oliJL-ct,  but  the  form  and  matter. 

c  St-e  trcnwus,  KpiphaniKs,  and  AuEUStin.  (Ilasnase,  Hist,  des 
EsliM's  Uilorniees,  torn.  ii.  p.  1313.)  This  Ciioslic  practice  has  a 
singular  allinity  with  the  jirivate  worship  of  Alexander  Sevcrus. 
(l.ampridius,  c.  20.  Lardncr,  Heathen  Teslinioiiics,  vol.  iii.  p.  34.) 
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descended  to  indulge  a  visible  superstition,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  multitude :  and,  after  the  ruin  of 
paganism,  they  were  no  longer  restrained  by  the 
apprehension  of  an  odious  parallel.  The  first  in- 
troduction of  a  symbolic  worsiiip  was  in  the  venera- 
tion of  the  cross,  and  of  relics.  The  saints  and 
martyrs,  whose  intercession  was  implored,  were 
seated  on  the  right  hand  of  God  ;  but  the  gracious 
and  often  supernatural  favours,  w  hich  in  the  popular 
belief  were  showered  round  their  tomb,  conveyed 
an  unquestionable  sanction  of  the  devout  pilgrims, 
who  visited,  and  touched,  and  kissed,  these  lifeless 
remains,  the  memorials  of  their  merits  and  suli'er- 
ings.''  But  a  memorial,  more  interesting  than  the 
skull  or  the  sandals  of  a  departed  worthy,  is  the 
faithful  copy  of  his  person  and  features,  delineated 
by  the  arts  of  painting  or  sculpture.  In  every  age, 
such  copies,  so  congenial  to  human  feelings,  have 
been  cherished  by  the  zeal  of  private  friendship,  or 
public  esteem  :  the  images  of  the  Roman  emperors 
were  adored  with  civil,  and  almost  religious, 
honours ;  a  reverence  less  ostentatious,  but  more 
sincere,  was  applied  to  the  statues  of  sages  and 
patriots  ;  and  these  profane  virtues,  these  splendid 
sins,  disappeared  in  the  presence  of  the  holy  men, 
who  had  died  for  their  celestial  and  everlasting 
country.  At  first,  the  experiment  was  made  with 
caution  and  scruple  ;  and  the  venera- 
ble pictures  were  discreetly  allowed  to 
instruct  the  ignorant,  to  awaken  the  cold,  and  to 
gratify  the  prejudices  of  the  heathen  proselytes. 
By  a  slow  though  inevitable  progression,  the 
honours  of  the  original  were  transferred  to  the  copy : 
the  devout  christian  prayed  before  the  image  of  a 
saint ;  and  the  pagan  rites  of  genuflexion,  lumina- 
ries, and  incense,  again  stole  into  the  catholic 
church.  The  scruples  of  reason,  or  piety,  were 
silenced  by  the  strong  evidence  of  visions  and 
miracles;  and  the  pictures  which  speak,  and  move, 
and  bleed,  must  be  endowed  with  a  divine  energy, 
and  may  be  considered  as  the  proper  objects  of  reli- 
gious adoration.  The  most  audacious  pencil  might 
tremble  in  the  rash  attempt  of  defining,  by  forms 
and  colours,  the  infinite  Spirit,  the  eternal  Father, 
who  pervades  and  sustains  the  universe."  But  the 
superstitious  mind  was  more  easily  reconciled  to 

*  See  this  history.  295.  356.  470.  473. 

e  Ov  7ap  TO  Oeioi'  uttXouv  iinapx^v  Kai  a\r]irTOV  fiopi^air  ti<ti  Kai  (rxi- 
fiaOLV  aff((Ku^o/iet'.  ovtc  Ktipy  xat  {wXoir  rut'  i'Jrtpoi-CTiov  Kat  7^pou^apxov 
w<riav  Tifiav  riMCf  iiffvuKan^v.  (ConciHum  Niceiium,  ii.  in  Collect. 
Labb.  torn.  viii.  p.  1025.  edit.  Venet.)  11  seroit  peuti-tre  a.propos  de 
lie  point  sonffrird'imaKesde  laTriniteoU  de  la  Diviniti';  les  defeiiseur.B 
le«  plus  zeles  des  insaues  ayaiit  coiidamm'  celles.ci,  et  le  conciie  de 
Trente  ne  parlant  que  des  ima;;es  de  Jesus  Clirist  et  des  Saints.  (Dupin 
Bibliot.  Eccles.  toni.  vi.  p.  r54.)  ' 

f  Tins  general  history  of  images  is  drawn  from  the  twenty. second 
hook  of  the  Hist,  des  Eglises  Rpfiirmees  of  Basnafie,  torn.  ii.  j).  1310— 
1337.  He  was  a  protestaiit,  but  of  a  manly  spirit;  and  on  this  head 
the  proteslants  are  so  notoriously  in  the  ripht,  that  they  can  venture 
to  be  impartial.  See  the  |ierplexity  of  poor  Friar  Pairi,  Critica,  torn  i 
p.  42 

K  After  removing  some  rubbish  of  miracle  and  inconsistency,  it  may 
be  allowed  that,  as  late  as  the  year  300,  Paueas  in  Palestine  was  deco. 
rated  with  a  bronze  statue,  representing  a  grave  personage  wrapt  in  a 
cloak,  with  a  grateful  or  suppliant  female  kneeling  before  him ;  and  that 
an  inscription — tw  Swriipf,  -rw  tecp-jcTi; — was  perhaps  iii.scribeil  on  the 
pedestal.  By  the  christians,  this  gro'npe  was  foolislily  explained  of 
their  founiler  and  the  poor  woman  whom  he  had  cured  of  the  bloody 
flux.  iKiiseb.  vii.  18.  Philostorg.  vii.  3,  .<tc.)  !M.  de  lleausohre  more 
reasonably  conjectures  the  philosopher  Apollonius,  or  the  emfieror 
Vespasian  :  in  the  latter  supposition,  the  female  is  a  city,  a  province, 


The  image  of 
Edessa. 


paint  and  to  worship  the  angels,  and,  above  all,  the 
Son  of  God,  under  the  human  shape,  which,  on 
earth,  they  have  condescended  to  assume.  The 
second  person  of  the  Trinity  had  been  clothed  witli 
a  real  and  mortal  body  ;  but  that  body  had  ascend- 
ed into  heaven  ;  and,  had  not  some  similitude  been 
presented  to  the  eyes  of  his  disciples,  the  spiritual 
worship  of  Christ  might  have  been  obliterated  by 
the  visible  relics  and  representations  of  the  saints. 
A  similar  indulgence  was  requisite,  and  propitious, 
for  the  Virgin  Mary :  the  place  of  her  burial  was 
unknown  ;  and  the  assumption  of  her  soul  and  body 
into  heaven  was  adopted  by  the  credulity  of  the 
Greeks  and  Latins.  The  use,  and  even  the  worship, 
of  images,  was  firmly  established  before  the  end  of 
the  sixth  century  :  they  were  fondly  cherished  by 
the  warm  imagination  of  the  Greeks  and  Asiatics  : 
the  Pantheon  and  Vatican  were  adorned  with  the 
emblems  of  a  new  superstition  ;  but  this  semblance 
of  idolatry  was  more  coldly  entertained  by  the  rude 
barbarians  and  the  Arian  clergy  of  the  west.  The 
bolder  forms  of  sculpture,  in  brass  or  marble,  which 
peopled  the  temples  of  antiquity,  were  ofl'ensive  to 
the  fancy  or  conscience  of  the  christian  Greeks; 
and  a  smooth  surface  of  colours  has  ever  been 
esteemed  a  more  decent  and  harmless  mode  of 
imitation.' 

The  merit  and  effect  of  a  copy  de- 
pends on  its  resemblance  with  the 
original  ;  but  the  primitive  christians  were  ignorant 
of  the  genuine  features  of  the  Son  of  God,  his 
mother,  and  his  apostles :  the  statue  of  Christ  at 
Paneas  in  Palestine^  was  more  probably  that  of 
some  temporal  saviour ;  the  Gnostics  and  their 
profane  monuments  were  reprobated  ;  and  the  fancy 
of  the  christian  artists  could  only  be  guided  by  the 
clandestine  imitation  of  some  heathen  model.  In 
this  distress,  a  bold  and  dexterous  invention  assured 
at  once  the  likeness  of  the  image  and  the  innocence 
of  the  worship.  A  new  superstructure  of  fable  was 
raised  on  the  popular  basis  of  a  Syrian  legend,  on 
the  correspondence  of  Christ  and  Abgarus,  so 
famous  in  the  days  of  Eusebius,  so  reluctantly 
deserted  by  our  modern  advocates.  The  bishop  of 
Ca'sarea''  records  the  epistle,'  but  he  most  strangely 
forgets  the  picture,  of  Christ;''  the  perfect  impres- 

or  perhaps  the  queen  Berenice.  (Bibliotheque  Germaniiine,  torn.  xiii. 
p.  1-92.) 

h  Eiiseh.  ilist.  Eccles.  I.  i.  c.  13.  The  learned  Assemannus  has 
brought  up  the  collateral  aid  of  three  Syrians.  St.  Ephrem,  Josiia 
Stylitejs  and  James  Bishop  of  Sarug ;  but  I*do  not  tind  any  notice  of 
the  Syriac  original  or  the  archives  of  Edessa,  (liihiiot.  Orient,  torn.  i. 
p.  318.  420.  554.)  their  vague  belief  is  probably  derived  from  the 
Greeks. 

i  The  evidences  for  these  epistles  is  stated  and  rejected  by  thecandiit 
Lardner.  {Heathen  Testimonies,  vol.  i.  |i.  279—309.)  Among  the  herd 
of  hijnts  who  are  forcibly  driven  from  this  convenient,  hut  untenable, 
post,  1  am  ashamed,  willi  the  Grabes,  Caves,  Tillenionls,  Aic.  to  ilis. 
cover  Mr.  Addison,  an  English  gentleman,  (liis  Works,  vol.  i.  ]i.  528. 
Baskerville's  edition,)  but  his  superficial  tract  on  the  christian  religion 
owes  Its  credit  to  Ins  name,  his  style,  and  the  interested  applause  of  our 
clergy. 

k  trnm  the  silence  of  James  of  Sarug,  (As.*man.  Bibliot.  Orient, 
p.  289.  318.)  and  the  testimony  of  Evagriiis,  (Hist.  Ecclt.s.  I.  iv.  c.  27.) 
I  conclude  that  this  fable  was  invented  lietween  the  years  521  and  594, 
most  probably  after  the  siege  of  Edessi  in  540.  (Assenian.  torn.  i.  Ii.  416. 
Proco|>ius,  de  Bell.  Persic.  1.  ii.)  It  is  the  .swortl  and  buckler  or  Gre- 
gory II.  (in  Epist.  i.  and  Leon.  Isaur.  Coiicil.  torn.  viii.  p.  t>5<j, t>57.)  of 
John  Damasccnus,  (Opera,  torn.  i.  p.  2S1.  edit,  la-quion,]  and  of  the 
.^coiid  Niceile  Council.  (Actio,  v.  p.  1030.)  The  most  perfect  ediliou 
may  be  found  in  Cedrtnusv  (Compcnd.  p.  175—178.) 
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sion  of  liis  face  on  a  linen.  «  illi  which  ho  gratified 
the  faith  of  the  roial  .•itranfjjer,  «ho  liad  invoked  Iii.s 
healing  ])c)\\er,  and  ollVred  the  strong  city  of  Kde.ssa 
to  protect  him  aftainst  the  nialiec  of  the  Jews.  The 
ignorance  of  the  priniilive  ehnreh  is  explained  by 
the  long  imprisonment  of  the  image  in  a  niche  of 
the  wall,  from  whence,  after  an  oblivion  of  five 
hundred  years,  it  was  relea.sed  by  some  prudent 
liishop,  and  seasonably  presented  to  the  devotion  of 
the  times.  Its  first  and  most  glorious  exploit  was 
the  deliverance  of  the  city  from  the  arms  of  Chos- 
roes  Nushirvan  ;  and  it  was  soon  revered  as  a 
pledge  of  the  divine  promise,  that  Edessa  should 
never  be  taken  by  a  foreign  enemy.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  the  text  of  Procopius  ascribes  the 
double  deliverance  of  Edessa  to  the  wealth  and 
valour  of  her  citizens,  who  purchased  the  absence 
and  repelled  the  assaults  of  the  Persian  monarch. 
He  was  ignorant,  the  profane  historian,  of  the  testi- 
mony which  he  is  compelled  to  deliver  in  the  eccle- 
siastical page  of  Evagrius,  tliat  the  Palladium  was 
exposed  on  the  rampart,  and  that  the  water  which 
had  been  sprinkled  on  the  holy  face,  instead  of 
(luenehing,  added  new  fuel  to  the  flames  of  the 
besieged.  After  this  important  service,  the  image 
of  Edessa  was  preserved  with  respect  and  grati- 
tude ;  and  if  the  Armenians  rejected  the  legend, 
the  more  credulous  Greeks  adored  the  similitude, 
which  was  not  the  work  of  any  mortal  pencil,  but 
the  immediate  creation  of  the  divine  original.  The 
style  and  sentiments  of  a  Byzantine  hymn  will 
declare  how  far  their  worship  was  removed  from 
the  grossest  idolatry.  "  How  can  we  witli  mortal 
eyes  contemplate  this  image,  whose  celestial  splen- 
dour the  host  of  heaven  presumes  not  to  behold? 
Hk  wlio  dwells  in  heaven  condescends  this  day  to 
\isit  us  by  his  venerable  image :  He  who  is  .seated 
on  the  cherubim,  visits  us  this  day  by  a  picture, 
which  the  Father  has  delineated  with  his  immacu- 
late hand,  which  he  has  formed  in  an  ined'able 
manner,  and  which  we  sanctify  by  adoring  it  with 
fear  and  love."  Before  the  end  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, these  images,  made  uitlmvt.  havils,  (in  Greek 
it  is  a  single  word,')  were  propagated  in  the  camps 
and  cities  of  the  eastern  empire  :"'  they  were  the  ob- 
jects of  worship,  and  the  instruments  of  miracles  ; 
and  in  the  hour  of  danger  or  tumult,  their  venera- 
ble presence  could  revive  the  hope,  rekindle  the 
courage,  or  repress  the  fury,  of  the  Roman  legions. 
Of  tliese  pi<:turcs,  the  far  greater  part, 
the  transcripts  of  a  human  pencil, 
could  only  pretend  to  a  secondary  likeness  and 


Its  copies. 


1  AxcfpoTToinToc.  See  Ducanj^e,  in  Gloss.  Gra-c.  et  l.at.  The  sub- 
ject is  treated  with  equal  learning'  ami  bigotry  by  the  Jesuit  Gretstr. 
(Syntagma  de  Imagiiiibus  non  Miiiiu  factis,  ad  ratccm  Codini  de  OHi- 
ciis.  p.  289— .I.IO.)  the  ass,  or  rather  the  fox,  of  Ingoldstadt,  (see  tlie 
Scalit;erana,)  with  equal  reasftnaiid  wit  by  the  protestaiit  IJeaUMjlire,  iti 
the  ironical  controversy  which  he  has  spread  throu;:h  many  voluines 
of  the  Bibliotbequc  Gcrmaniqvie.  (torn,  xviii,  p.  I— .00.  xx.  p.  27— lli< 
XXV.  p.  1—46.  xxvii.  p.  8i— 112.  xxviii.  p.  1—33  xxxi.  p.  Ill— IIK. 
xxxii.  p.  75—107.  xxxiv.  p,  C7— 96  ) 

m  Tlieophylact  Simocatla(l.  ii.  c.  3.  p.  34.  1.  iii.  c.  I.  p.  txj.)  celebrates 
ilie  ytatrtpiKoi-  ciKatTfjtfi,  which  he  styles  axcipojToinTov ;  vet  it  was 
no  more  than  a  copy,  since  he  adds  apxcTujroi'  to  ttictvov  o't  'l'.u;in(o< 
(of  EdesH)  epntrsciioiKii  Ti  aiipmov.  Sec  Pagi,  loro.  ii.  A.  D.  580. 
Wo.  II. 


improper  title:  but  there  were  some  of  higher 
descent,  who  derived  their  resemblance  from  an 
immediate  contact  with  the  original,  endowed,  for 
that  purpose,  with  a  miraculous  and  prolilic  virtue. 
The  most  ambitious  aspired  from  a  lilial  to  a  fra- 
ternal relation  with  the  image  of  Edessa  ;  and  such 
is  the  veronica  of  Rome,  or  Spain,  or  .lerusalem, 
which  Christ  in  his  agony  and  bloody  sweat  applied 
to  his  face,  and  delivered  to  a  holy  matron.  The 
fruitful  precedent  was  speedily  transferred  to  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  the  saints  and  martyrs.  In  the 
church  of  Diospolis,  in  Palestine,  the  features  of 
the  mother  of  God"  were  deeply  inscribed  in  a 
marble  column:  the  east  and  west  have  been  deco- 
rated by  the  pencil  of  St.  Luke  ;  and  the  evangelist, 
who  was  perhaps  a  physician,  has  been  forced  to 
exercise  the  occupation  of  a  painter,  so  profane 
and  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  primitive  christians. 
The  Olympian  Jove,  created  by  the  muse  of  Homer 
and  the  chisel  of  Phidias,  might  inspire  a  philo- 
sophic mind  with  momentary  devotion  ;  but  these 
catholic  images  were  faintly  and  flatly  delineated 
by  monkish  artists  in  the  last  degeneracy  of  taste 
and  genius." 

The  worship  of  images  had  stolen  opposition  to 
into  the  church  by  insensible  degrees,  '"'^K'  "orsiup. 
and  each  petty  step  was  pleasing  to  the  supersti- 
tious mind,  as  productive  of  comfort,  and  innocent 
of  sin.  But  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century, 
in  the  full  magnitude  of  the  abuse,  the  more  timor- 
ous Greeks  were  awakened  by  an  apprehension, 
that  under  the  mask  of  Christianity  they  had  re- 
stored the  religion  of  their  fathers  :  they  heard,  with 
grief  and  impatience,  the  name  of  idolaters  ;  the 
incessant  cliarge  of  the  Jews  and  Mahometans,!" 
who  derived  from  the  Law  and  the  Koran  an  im- 
mortal hatred  to  graven  images  and  all  the  relative 
worsliip.  The  servitude  of  the  Jews  might  curb 
their  zeal,  and  depreciate  their  authority  ;  but  the 
triumphant  mussulraans,  who  reigned  at  Damascus, 
and  threatened  Constantinople,  cast  into  the  scale 
of  reproach  the  accumulated  weight  of  truth  and 
victory.  The  cities  of  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Egypt, 
had  been  fortified  with  the  images  of  Christ,  his 
mother,  and  his  saints  ;  and  eaeli  city  presumed  on 
the  hope  or  promise  of  miraculous  defence.  In  a 
rapid  eonque.st  of  ten  years,  the  Arabs  subdued 
those  cities  and  these  images  ;  and,  in  their  opinion, 
the  Ijord  of  hosts  pronounced  a  decisive  judgment 
between  the  adoration  and  contempt  of  these  mute 
and  inanimate  idols.  For  a  while  Edessa  had 
braved  the  Persian  assaults  ;   but  the  chosen  city, 


n  See,  in  the  {;enuir)e  or  supposed  words  of  John  Damascetuls,  two 
passa^'ps  on  the  Virgin  and  St.  Luke,  whu'h  have  not  been  nuliced  by 
Gretser,  nor  conHM|Uently  by  lieausobre.  (Opera  Joh.  DanLiseen.  torn, 
i,  p.  618.  C31  ) 

o  "  Your  scandalous  fif^nrcs  stand  quite  out  from  the  canvass :  they 
are  as  bad  as  a  group  of  statues  !"  It  was  thus  that  the  i^^norancc  and 
bigotry  of  a  Greek  iiriest  applauded  the  pictures  of  Titian,  which  lie 
hail  ordered,  and  refused  to  accept. 

j>  Ily  Cedrenus,  Zonaras,  Glycas,  and  Manasses,  the  origin  of  the 
IcoiiocLasts  is  imputed  to  the  caliph  Vezidand  two  Jews,  who  promised 
tile  empire  to  Leo;  and  the  reproaches  of  tlie.v  hostile  sectaries  are 
turned  into  an  absurd  conspiracy  for  restoring  the  purity  of  the  chris- 
liun  worship.  (See  Spanheiin,  Hist.  Imag;.  c.  2.) 
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the  spouse  of  Christ,  was  involved  in  the  common 
ruin  ;  and  his  divine  resemblance  became  the  slave 
and  trophyof  the  in6dels.  After  a  servitude  of  three 
hundred  years,  the  Palladium  was  yielded  to  the 
devotion  of  Constantinople,  for  a  ransom  of  twelve 
thousand  pounds  of  silver,  the  redemption  of  two 
hundred  mussulmans,  and  a  perpetual  truce  for  the 
territory  of  Edessa.i  In  this  season  of  distress  and 
dismay,  the  eloquence  of  the  monks  was  exercised 
in  the  defence  of  images  ;  and  they  attempted  to 
prove,  that  the  sin  and  schism  of  the  greatest  part 
of  the  orientals  had  forfeited  the  favour,  and  anni- 
hilated the  virtue,  of  these  precious  symbols.  But 
they  were  now  opposed  by  the  murmurs  of  many 
simple  or  rational  cliristians,  who  appealed  to  the 
evidence  of  texts,  of  facts,  and  of  the  primitive 
times,  and  secretly  desired  the  reformation  of  the 
church.  As  the  worship  of  images  had  never  been 
established  by  any  general  or  positive  law,  its  pro- 
gress in  the  eastern  empire  had  been  retarded,  or 
accelerated,  by  the  differences  of  men  and  manners, 
the  local  degrees  of  refinement,  and  the  personal 
characters  of  the  bishops.  The  splendid  devotion 
was  fondly  cherished  by  the  levity  of  the  capital, 
and  the  inventive  genius  of  the  Byzantine  clergy  ; 
while  the  rude  and  remote  districts  of  Asia  were 
strangers  to  this  innovation  of  sacred  luxury.  Many 
large  congregations  of  Gnostics  and  Arians  main- 
tained, after  their  conversion,  the  simple  worship 
which  had  preceded  their  separation  ;  and  the  Arme- 
nians, the  most  warlike  subjects  of  Rome,  were  not 
reconciled,  in  the  twelfth  century,  to  the  sight  of 
images.'  These  various  denominations  of  men 
afforded  a  fund  of  prejudice  and  aversion,  of  small 
account  in  the  villages  of  Anatolia  or  Thrace,  but 
which,  in  the  fortune  of  a  soldier,  a  prelate,  or  a 
ennuch,  might  be  often  connected  with  the  powers 
of  the  church  and  state. 

Leo  the  icono-  Of  such  adventurers,  the  most  for- 
suaressors  "^  tunatc  was  the  emperor  Leo  the  third,' 
A.  D.  726-810.  ,vho,  from  the  mountains  of  Isauria, 
ascended  the  throne  of  the  east.  He  was  ignorant 
of  sacred  and  profane  letters  ;  but  his  education, 
his  reason,  perhaps  his  intercourse  with  the  Jews 
and  Arabs,  had  inspired  the  martial  peasant  with 
a  hatred  of  images ;  and  it  was  held  to  be  the 
duty  of  a  prince,  to  impose  on  his  subjects  the 
dictates  of  his  own  conscience.  But  in  the  outset 
of  an  unsettled  reign,  during  ten  years  of  toil  and 
danger,  Leo  submitted  to  the  meanness  of  hypocrisy, 
bowed  before  the  idols  which  he  despised,  and 
satisfied  the   Roman  pontiff  with  the  annual  pro- 

q  See  Elmacin,  (Hist.  Saracen,  p.  267.)  Abul|)haragius,  {Dynast. 
p.  201.)  and  Abiilfeila,  (Annal.  Mosleir..  p.  26-4.)  and  the  criticisms  of 
ragri.  {torn.  iii.  A.  I).  944.)  The  prudent  Franciscan  refuses  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  ima;;e  of  Edessa  now  reposes  at  liome  or  fienoa  ;  but 
its  repose  is  jii»;]orious,  and  this  ancient  object  of  worsliip  is  no  longer 
famous  or  fashionable. 

r  A((^eno(c  nai  Wa/tavot^  rjTriTriv  ,'j  a7i(i)v  eiKovttfi' wpoiTtciiinCTit  aruio- 
pnyrat.  (\icetas,  I.  ii.  p.  258.)  The  .\rmenian  churclies  are  still  content 
with  the  cro,-*.  (Missions  du  Levant,  torn.  iii.  p.  148.)  but  surely  the 
superstitious  Greek  is  unjust  to  the  superstition  of  the  Germans  of  the 
twelfth  centnry. 

«  Our  orif^inal,  but  not  impartial,  monuments  of  the  Iconoclasts 
roust  be  drawn  from  the  Acts  of  the  Cotjncils,  torn.  viii.  and  ix.  Collect. 
Labbe,  edit.  Veiiet.  and  the  historical  writings  of  Theophaues.  Nice- 
phorus,  Manasscs,  Ccdrcnus,  Zouaras,  &c.    Of  the  modern  catholics, 


fessions  of  his  orthodoxy  and  zeal.  In  the  reforma- 
tion of  religion,  his  first  steps  were  moderate  and 
cautious  :  he  assembled  a  great  council  of  senators 
and  bishops,  and  enacted,  with  their  consent,  that 
all  the  images  should  be  removed  from  the  sanc- 
tuary and  altar  to  a  proper  height  in  the  churches, 
where  they  might  be  visible  to  the  eyes,  and  inac- 
cessible to  the  superstition,  of  the  people.  But  it 
was  impossible  on  either  side  to  check  tlie  rapid 
though  adverse  impulse  of  veneration  and  abhor- 
rence :  in  their  lofty  position,  the  sacred  images 
still  edified  their  votaries,  and  reproached  the 
tyrant.  He  was  himself  provoked  by  resistance 
and  invective  ;  and  his  own  party  accused  him  of 
an  imperfect  discharge  of  his  duty,  and  urged  for 
his  imitation  the  example  of  the  Jewish  king,  who 
had  broken  without  scruple  the  brazen  serpent  of 
the  temple.  By  a  second  edict,  he  pioscribed  the 
existence  as  well  as  the  use  of  religious  pictures ; 
the  churches  of  Constantinople  and  the  provinces 
were  cleansed  from  idolatry  ;  the  images  of  Christ, 
the  Virgin,  and  the  saints,  were  demolished,  or  a 
smooth  surface  of  plaster  was  spread  over  the  walls 
of  the  edifice.  The  sect  of  the  Iconoclasts  was 
supported  by  the  zeal  and  despotism  of  six  empe- 
rors, and  the  east  and  west  were  involved  in  a 
noisy  conflict  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years. 
It  was  the  design  of  Leo  the  Isaurian  to  pronounce 
the  condemnation  of  images,  as  an  article  of  faith, 
and  by  the  authority  of  a  general  council  :  but  the 
convocation  of  such  an  assembly  was  reserved  for 
his  son  Constantine  ;'  and  though  it  is  stigmatized 
by  triumphant  bigotry  as  a  meeting  of  fools  and 
atheists,  their  own  partial  and  mutilated  acts  be- 
tray many  symptoms  of  reason  and  piety.  The 
debates  and  decrees  of  many  provin- 
cial  synods  introduced  the  summons  Constantinople, 
of  the  general  council  which  met  in 
the  suburbs  of  Constantinople,  and  was  composed 
of  the  respectable  number  of  three  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  bishops  of  Europe  and  Anatolia  ;  for 
the  patriarchs  of  Antioch  and  Alexandria  were  the 
slaves  of  the  caliph,  and  the  Roman  pontiff  had 
withdrawn  the  churches  of  Italy  and  the  west  from 
the  communion  of  the  Greeks.  This  Byzantine 
synod  assumed  the  rank  and  powers  of  the  seventh 
general  council  ;  yet  even  this  title  was  a  recog- 
nition of  the  si.x  preceding  assemblies,  which  had 
laboriously  built  the  structure  of  the  catholic  faith. 
After  a  serious  deliberation  of  six  months,  the  three 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  bishops  pronounced  and 
subscribed  a   unanimous    decree,    that  all  visible 

Baronius.  Pagi,  Natalis  Alexander,  (Hist.  Eccles.  Seculum  viii.  and  ix.) 
and  >laimbourg,  (Hist,  des  Iconociastes,)  have  treated  the  subject  with 
learning,  passion,  and  credulity.  The  prote-staut  labours  of  Frederic 
Spanheim  (Historia  Iiuaginarum  Restitula)  and  James  Rasnai^e  (Hist. 
des  E^liscs  Keformees,  torn.  ii.  1.  xxiii.  p.  133.0— 13S5.)  are  cast  into  the 
Iconoclast  scale.  With  this  mutual  aid,  and  opposite  tendency,  it  is 
easy  for  us  to  poise  the  balance  with  philosophic  indilfereDce. 

t  Some  flowers  of  rhetoric  are  Soi<io6m>'  irnfiavofiov  Kai  n^tov,  and  the 
bishops  Toir  fta-ratotpponiv.  By  Damascenus  it  is  styled  okcpo?  not 
aieKTor.  (Opera,  torn.  i.  p.  623.)  Spanheim's  Apolojty  for  the  Synod 
of  Constantinople  (p.  171,  &c.)  is  worked  up  with  truth  and  in<,;enuity, 
from  such  materials  as  he  could  find  in  the  Nicene  .\ct.s,  (p.  1046,  &C.J 
The  witty  .lolin  of  Damascus  converts  en-iCTKoToi-c  into  tnicKorfuKt 
makes  tlitra  not\todov\ovtt  slaves  of  their  l«lly,  &c.  Opera  torn.  i. 
p.  306. 
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symbols  of  Christ,  except  in  tlie  eucliarisf,  were 
cither  blasphemous  or  heretical  ;  that  image-wor- 
ship was  a  corruption  of  Christianity  and  a  renewal 
of  pa-ianisni ;  that  all  such  monuments  of  idolatry 
should  he  broken  or  erased  ;  and  that  those  who 
should  refuse  to  deliver  the  objects  of  their  private 
superstition,  were  guilty  of  disobedience  to  the 
authority  of  the  church  and  of  the  emperor.  In 
their  loud  and  loyal  acclamations,  they  celebrated 
the  merits  of  their  temporal  redeemer;  and  to  his 
zeal  and  justice  they  intrusted  the  execution  of 
their  spiritual  censures.  At  Constantinople,  as 
in  the  former  councils,  the  will  of  the  priiu^e  was 
the  rule  of  episcopal  faith  ;  but  on  this  occasion,  I 
am  inclined  to  suspect  that  a  large  majority  of  the 
prelates  sacrificed  their  secret  conscience  to  the 
temptations  of  hope  and  fear.  In  the 
long  night  of  superstition,  the  chris- 
tians had  wandered  far  away  from  the  simplii-ity  of 
the  gosi)cl  :  nor  was  it  easy  for  them  to  discern  the 
clue,  and  tread  back  the  mazes,  of  the  labyrinth. 
The  worship  of  images  was  inseparably  blended,  at 
least  to  a  pious  fancy,  with  the  cross,  the  Virgin, 
the  saints  and  their  relics:  the  holy  ground  was 
involved  in  a  cloud  of  miracles  and  visions  ;  and 
the  nerves  of  the  mind,  curiosity  and  scepticism, 
were  benumbed  by  the  habits  of  obedience  and 
belief.  Constantino  himself  is  accused  of  indulg- 
ing a  royal  licence  to  doubt,  to  deny,  or  deride  the 
mysteries  of  the  catholics,"  but  they  were  deeply  in- 
scribed in  the  public  and  private  creed  of  his 
bishops  ;  and  the  boldest  Iconoclast  might  assault 
with  a  secret  horror  the  monuments  of  popular 
devotion,  which  were  consecrated  to  the  honour  of 
his  celestial  patrons.  In  the  reformation  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  freedom  and  knowledge  had 
expanded  all  the  faculties  of  man  :  the  thirst  of  in- 
novation superseded  the  reverence  of  antiquity  ; 
and  the  vigour  of  Europe  could  disdain  those  phan- 
toms which  terrified  the  sickly  and  servile  weakness 
of  the  Greeks. 

Their  persecu-  The  Scandal  of  an  abstract  heresy 
^°7ndnro,',K'  '■a"  I'conly  proclaimed  to  the  people 
A.  D.  72'i-7-3.  by  the  blast  of  the  ecclesiastical  trum- 
pet ;  but  the  most  ignorant  can  perceive,  the  most 
torpid  must  feel,  the  profanation  and  downfall  of 
their  visible  deities.  The  first  hostilities  of  Leo 
were  directed  again.st  a  lofty  Christ  on  the  vesti- 
bule, and  above  the  gate,  of  the  palace.  A  ladder 
had  been  planted  for  the  assault,  but  it  was  furi- 
ously shaken  by  a  crowd  of  zealots  and  women  : 
they  beheld,  w  ith  pious  transport,  the  ministers  of 
sacrilege  tumbling  from  on  high,  and  dashed  against 

w  He  is  accuseU  of  proscribing  llic  title  of  saint ;  styling  tile  Virgin, 
mother  of  CUrutt ;  c<miparint;  her  after  lier  delivery  to  itn  empty 
piirw;  of  Arianism,  IS'estorianism,  &c.  In  his  defence.  Spanheini  fc. 
IV.  p.  207.)  in  somewhat  emharrti-vted  lietween  the  interest  of  a  pro. 
testaiit  and  the  duty  of  an  ortliotlox  divine. 

«  'the  holy  eonleKwr  Theopliane.s  approves  the  principle  of  their 
rebellion,  tJciui  tuvovfivvot  Cfl^y.  (P-  XV.).)  Gregory  JI.  (in  Pipist.  i.  ad 
Imp.  Leon.  Concil.  torn,  viii.  p.  tiiil.  664.)  applauds  the  zeal  of  the 
Byzantine  women  who  killed  the  imperial  oflieer.»:. 

y  John,  or  ManKur.  was  a  nohle  ciiristian  of  Damascus,  who  held  a 
considerable  oliice  in  the  service  of  the  caliph.  His  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
images  exposed  him  to  the  resentment  and  treachery  of  the  (ireck 
emperor  •,  and  on  the  suspicion  of  a  treasonable  corrcspoudenre,  he  was 


the  pavement  ;  and  the  honours  of  the  ancient  mar- 
tyrs were  prostituted  to  these  criminals,  who  justly 
suH'ered  for  murder  and  rebellion. "  The  execution 
of  the  imperial  edict  was  resisted  by  frequent 
tumults  in  Constantinople  and  the  provinces  :  the 
person  of  Leo  was  endangered,  his  ollicers  were 
massacred,  and  the  popular  enthusiasm  was  (pielled 
by  the  strongest  efi'orts  of  the  civil  and  military 
power.  Of  the  Archipelago,  or  Holy  sea,  the  nu- 
merous islands  were  filled  with  images  and  monks  : 
their  votaries  abjured,  without  scruple,  the  enemy 
of  Christ,  his  mother,  and  the  saints:  they  armed  a 
(leet  of  boats  and  galleys,  displayed  their  conse- 
crated banners,  and  boldly  steered  for  the  harbour 
of  Constantinople,  to  place  on  the  throne  a  new 
favourite  of  God  and  the  people.  They  depended 
on  the  succour  of  a  miracle;  but  their  miracles 
were  inefiicient' against  the  Greek  fire ;  and,  after 
the  defeat  and  conflagration  of  tlieir  (leet,  the  naked 
islands  were  abandoned  to  tlie  clemency  or  justice 
of  the  con(|ueror.  The  son  of  Leo,  in  the  first  year 
of  his  reign,  bad  undertaken  an  expedition  against 
the  Saracens :  during  his  ab.sence,  the  capital,  the 
palace,  and  the  purple,  were  occupied  by  his  kins- 
man, Artavasdes,  the  ambitious  champion  of  the 
orthodox  faith.  The  worship  of  images  was  trium- 
phantly restored  :  the  patriartdi  renounced  his  dis- 
simulation, or  dissembled  his  sentiments;  and  the 
righteous  claim  of  the  usurper  was  acknowledged, 
both  in  the  new  and  in  ancient  Kome.  Constan- 
tino (lew  for  refuge  to  his  paternal  mountains;  but 
he  descended  at  the  head  of  the  bold  and  alfeetion- 
ate  Isaurians  ;  and  his  final  victory  confounded  the 
arms  and  predictions  of  the  fanatics.  His  long 
reign  was  distracted  with  clamour,  sedition,  con- 
spiracy, and  mutual  hatred,  and  sanguinary  re- 
venge :  the  persecution  of  images  was  the  motive, 
or  pretence,  of  his  adversaries  ;  and,  if  they  missed 
a  temporal  diadem,  they  were  rewarded  by  the 
Greeks  with  the  crown  of  martyrdom.  In  every  act 
of  open  and  clandestine  treason,  the  emperor  felt 
the  unforgiving  enmity  of  the  monks,  the  faithful 
slaves  of  the  superstition  to  which  they  owed  their 
riches  and  induence.  They  prayed,  they  preached, 
they  absolved,  they  inflamed,  they  conspired  :  the 
solitude  of  Palestine  poured  forth  a  torrent  of  in- 
vective ;  and  the  pen  of  St.  John  Damasccnjis,'' 
the  last  of  the  Greek  fathers,  devoted  the  tyrant's 
head,  both  in  this  world  and  the  next.'  I  am  not 
at  leisure  to  examine  how  far  the  monks  provoked, 
nor  how  much  they  have  exaggerated,  their  real  and 
pretended  sufferings,  nor  how  many  lost  their  lives 
or  limbs,  their  eyes  or  tlieir  beards,  by  the  cruelty 

deprived  of  his  right  hand,  which  was  mirbrulonsly  restored  by  the 
Virgin.  After  this  deliverance,  he  resigned  his  office,  distributed  his 
wi-altli,  and  buried  himself  in  the  inonaslcry  of  SI.  Sabas,  between 
Jerusalem  and  tlie  Dead  sea.  The  legend  is  famous;  but  his  learned 
editor,  father  Lequien,  lias  unluckily  proved  that  St.  John  Uamasce- 
iiils  was  already  a  monk  before  the  Iconoclast  dispute.  (Opera,  torn.  i. 
Vit.  St.  Joan.  Uamasccn.  p.  10-I.1.  et  Nolas  ad  loc.) 

«  After  sending  Leo  to  the  devil,  he  introduces  his  heir — to  mapov 
nvTov  7ci'Vt]MO.  ««•  "^If  Ka^'or  avTOi'  KXllftal'0^ioc  fv  imXtp  7evo/icvoc. 
(Opera  Daniascen.  torn.  i.  p.  625.)  If  tlie  authenticity  of  this  piece  b< 
suspicious,  we  are  sure  that  in  other  works,  no  longer  exiaut,  Darnan- 
cenus  bestowed  on  Constantine  the  title  of  vcov  Miaafjted,  Xfit^o^iaxov, 
/itaa\tov,  (torn.  I.  p.  .306.) 
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of  the  emperor.  From  the  chastisement  of  indi- 
Tiduals,  he  proceeded  to  the  abolition  of  the  order  ; 
and,  as  it  was  wealthy  and  useless,  his  resentment 
might  be  stimulated  by  avarice,  and  justilied  by 
patriotism.  The  formidable  name  and  mission  of 
the  Dragon,^  his  visitor-general,  excited  the  terror 
and  abhorrence  of  the  black  nation  :  the  religious 
communities  were  dissolved,  the  buildings  were 
converted  into  magazines,  or  barracks  ;  the  lands, 
movables,  and  cattle,  were  confiscated  ;  and  our 
modern  precedents  will  support  the  charge,  that 
much  wanton  or  malicious  havoc  was  exercised 
against  the  relics,  and  even  the  books,  of  the  mo- 
nasteries. With  the  habit  and  profession  of  monks, 
tlie  public  and  private  worship  of  images  was  rigor- 
(111  sly  proscribed  ;  and  it  should  seem,  that  a  solemn 
abjuration  of  idolatry  was  exacted  from  the  sub- 
(.'( ts,  or  at  least  from  the  clergy,  of  the  eastern  em- 
pire.'' 

The  patient  east  abjured,  with  re- 
luctance, her  sacred  images  ;  they  were 
fondly  cherished,  and  vigorously  defended,  by  the 
independent  zeal  of  the  Italians.  In  ecclesiastical 
rank  and  jurisdiction,  the  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople and  the  pope  of  Rome  were  nearly  equal. 
But  the  Greek  prelate  was  a  domestic  slave  under 
the  eye  of  his  master,  at  w  hose  nod  he  alternately 
passed  from  the  convent  to  the  throne,  and  from  the 
throne  to  the  convent.  A  distant  and  dangerous 
station,  amidst  the  barbarians  of  the  west,  excited 
the  spirit  and  freedom  of  the  Latin  bishops.  Their 
popular  election  endeared  them  to  the  Romans  : 
the  public  and  private  indigence  was  relieved  by 
their  ample  revenue  ;  and  the  weakness  or  neglect 
of  the  emperors  compelled  them  to  consult,  both  in 
peace  and  war,  the  temporal  safety  of  the  cit}^  In 
the  school  of  adversity  the  priest  insensibly  imbibed 
the  virtues  and  the  ambition  of  a  prince  ;  the  same 
character  was  assumed,  the  same  policy  was  adopt- 
ed, by  the  Italian,  the  Greek,  or  the  Syrian,  who 
ascended  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  ;  and,  after  the  loss  of 
her  legions  and  provinces,  the  genius  and  fortune  of 
the  popes  again  restored  the  supremacy  of  Rome.  It 

a  In  the  narrative  of  this  persecution  from  Tlieopbanes  and  Cedre. 
nns,  Spanheim  (p.  235 — 238.)  is  happy  to  compare  tlie  Draco  of  Leo 
with  tile  dragoons  (Dracones)  of  Louis  XIV.;  and  liighly  solaces 
himself  with  this  controversial  pun. 

1)  npojpafifia  7ap  6feTre^,^e  Kara  iratrav  cfapxioK  Tt^v  inro  Tiir  x^^po^ 
aurou,  ffavTar  v^o'jpattini  Km  nfivvvai  rov  udeTrJfrat  Ttjv  npodKuvtiiriv 
ruiv  ccTTTOtv  emoviav.  (Damasceii.  Op.  torn.  i.  p.  G25.)  This  oath  and 
subscription  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  in  any  modern  com. 
pilation. 

c  Kfi*  Ttjv  P<d^Fiv  aw  Trauij  IraXiy  Tiic  /3niTi\etav  avTOv  aire^ntre, 
says  Theophanes.  (Chronograph,  p.  343.)  For  this  Gregory  is  styled 
by  Cedrenus  aftip  aTro'^o\i<itv,  (p.  450.)  Zonaras  specifies  the  thun- 
der, avatit]uaT(  cvvoitKU),  (torn.  ii.  i.  XV.  p.  104,  105.)  It  may  be 
obser^'ed,  that  the  Greeks  are  apt  to  confound  the  times  and  actions  of 
two  Gregories. 

<1  See  Baronius,  Ann.il.  Eccles.  A.  D.  730.  No.  4,  5. ;  dignum  exem. 
pluni !  Bellarmin.  de  Romano  Pontifice,  1.  v.  c.  8. :  niulctavit  enm 
parte  imperii.  Sigonius.  de  Regno  Italia;,  I.  iii.  Opera,  tom  ii.  p.  169. 
V"et  such  is  the  change  of  Italy,  that  Sigonius  is  corrected  by  the  editor 
of  Milan,  PhiHppns  Argelatus,  a  Bolognesc,  and  subject  of  the  pope. 

e  Uuod  si  chrisliani  olim  non  depo'^uerunt  Neroiiem  ant  Julianum, 
id  fuit  (iui;i  deerant  vires  teniporales  christianis,  (honest  Bellarmine,  de 
Rom.  Print.  1.  v.  c.  7.)  Cardinal  Perron  adds  a  distinction  more 
honourable  to  the  first  christians,  but  not  more  satisfactory  to  modern 

firinces— the  treason  of  heretics  and  apostates,  who  break  their  oath, 
lelie  their  coin,  atid  renounce  their  allegiance  to  Christ  and  his  vicar. 
(Perroniana,  p.  8f>.) 

f  Take,  as  a  specimen,  the  cautious  Basnagc,  (Hist,  de  I'Eglise,  p. 
13.50,  1.151.)  and  the  vehement  S|)anheim,  (Hist.  Imuginum,)  who,  with 
a  hundred  more,  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  the  ccntnriators  of  Magde- 
burgh. 


is  agreed,  that  in  the  eighth  century,  their  dominion 
was  founded  on  rebellion,  and  that  the  rebellion 
was  produced  and  justilied,  by  the  heresy  of  the 
Iconoclasts ;  but  the  conduct  of  the  second  and 
third  Gregory,  in  this  memorable  contest,  is  vari- 
ously interpreted  by  the  wishes  of  their  friends  and 
enemies.  The  Byzantine  writers  unanimously 
declare,  that,  after  a  fruitless  admonition,  they 
pronounced  the  separation  of  the  east  aud  west,  and 
deprived  the  sacrilegious  tyrant  of  the  revenue  and 
sovereignty  of  Italy.  Their  excommunication  is 
still  more  clearly  expressed  by  the  Greeks,  who 
beheld  the  accomplishment  of  the  papal  triumphs  ; 
and  as  they  are  more  strongly  attached  to  their 
religion  than  to  their  country,  they  praise,  instead 
of  blaming,  the  zeal  and  orthodoxy  of  these  apos- 
tolical men."  The  modem  champions  of  Rome  are 
eager  to  accept  the  praise  and  the  precedent :  this 
great  and  glorious  example  of  the  deposition  of 
royal  heretics  is  celebrated  by  the  cardinals  Baro- 
nius and  Bellarmine  ;''  and  if  they  are  asked,  why 
the  same  thunders  were  not  hurled  against  the 
Neros  and  Julians  of  antiquity  .'  they  reply,  that 
the  weakness  of  the  primitive  church  was  the  sole 
cause  of  her  patient  loyalty.*  On  this  occasion,  the 
effects  of  love  and  hatred  are  the  same ;  and  the 
zealous  protestants,  who  seek  to  kindle  the  indig- 
nation, and  to  alarm  the  fears,  of  princes  and  ma- 
gistrates, expatiate  on  the  insolence  and  treason  of 
the  two  Gregories  against  their  lawful  sovereign.^ 
They  are  defended  only  by  the  moderate  catholics, 
for  the  most  part,  of  the  Galilean  church,?  who 
respect  the  saint,  without  approving  the  sin.  These 
common  advocates  of  the  crown  and  the  mitre  cir- 
cumscribe the  truth  of  facts  by  the  rule  of  equity. 
Scripture,  and  tradition  ;  and  appeal  to  the  evidence 
of  the  Latins,''  and  the  lives'  and  epistles  of  the 
popes  themselves. 

Two  original  epistles,  from  Gregory  Epistles  of  Gre. 
the  second    to  the  emperor  Leo,   are  f°'p^„'J_'  '"  ""* 
still  extant ;''  and  if  they  cannot   he      A.  u.  727. 
praised  as  the  most  perfect  models  of  eloquence  and 
logic,  they  exhibit  the  portrait,  or  at  least  the  mask, 

jr  See  Launoy,  (Opera,  tom.  v.  pars  ii.  epist.  vii.  7.  p.  45G— 474.) 
Natalis'Alexander,  (Hist.  Nov.  Testameuti,  secul.  \iii.  di.ssert.  i.  p.  92 — 
96.}  Pagi.  (Critica,  tom.  iii.  p.  215,  216.)  and  Giannoiie,  (Istoria  Civile 
di  Napoli,  torn.  i.  p.  317— .320.)  a  disciple  of  the  Galilean  school.  In 
the  field  of  controversy  I  always  pity  the  moderate  party,  who  stand 
on  the  open  middle  ground  e.vposed  to  Ilie  fire  of  both  sides. 

h  They  appealed  to  Paul  Warnefrid,  or  Diaconus,  (de  Gestis  Lango. 
hard.  I.  vi.  c.  49.  p.  506,  507.  in  Script.  Ital.  IMuratori.  tom.  i.  pars  i.) 
and  the  nominal  Anastasius,  (de  \'it.  Pont,  in  IMuratori,  tom.  iii.  pars 
i.  Gregortiis  II.  p.  154.  Gregoriiis  HI.  p.  158.  Zacharias,  p,  161, 
Stephanus  III.  p.  I»>.5.  Paulus,  p.  172.  StephanusiV.  p.  174.  Ila- 
drianus,  p.  179.  Leo  HI.  p.  195.)  Yet  1  may  remark,  that  the  true 
Anastasius  (Hist.  Eccles.  p.  134.  edit.  Reg.)  and  the  Historia  Miscella, 
(I.  xxi.  p.  151.  in  tom.  i.  Script.  Ital.)  both  uf  the  ninth  century, 
translate  and  approve  the  Greek  text  of  Theophanes, 

i  With  some  minute  difference,  the  most  learned  critics,  Lucas  Hoi. 
stenius,  Schclestrate,  Ciamnini,  Bianchini,  IMuratori,  (Prolegomena  ad 
lorn.  iii.  pars  i.)  are  agreed  that  the  Liber  Pontificalis  itus  composed 
and  continued  by  the  apostolical  librarians  and  notiiries  of  the  eighth 
and  ninth  centuries;  and  that  the  last  and  smallest  part  is  the  work  of 
Anastasius,  whose  name  it  bears.  The  style  is  barbarous,  the  narrative 
partial,  the  details  are  trifling— yet  it  must  be  read  as  a  curious  and 
authentic  record  of  the  times.  The  epistles  of  the  popes  are  dispersed 
in  tlip  volumes  of  Councils. 

k  The  two  epistles  of  Gregory  II.  have  been  preserved  in  the  Acts 
of  the  \irene  Council,  (tom.  viii.  p.  651 — 674.)  They  are  without  a 
date,  which  is  vanouslv  fixed,  bv  Rironius  in  the  vear'  726,  hv  Mut«- 
tori  (Aiinali  d'ltalia,  tiim.  vi.  p.  120.)  in  72!',  and  by  Pagi  in  7.30.  Such 
is  the  force  of  prejudice,  that  some  papists  Itavc  praised  the  good  sense 
ami  moderation  of  these  letters. 
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of  the  founder  of  the  papal  monarchy.  "  During 
ten  pure  and  fortunate  years,"  says  Gregory  to  tlic 
emperor,  "  we  have  tasted  the  annual  eonifort  of 
your  royal  letters,  subscribed  in  purple  ink,  with 
your  own  hand,  the  sacred  pledges  of  your  attach- 
ment to  the  orthodox  creed  of  our  fathers.  How 
deplorable  is  the  change!  how  tremendous  the 
scandal !  You  now  accuse  the  catholics  of  idolatry  ; 
and,  by  the  accusation,  you  betray  your  own  impiety 
and  ignorance.  To  this  ignorance  we  are  compelled 
to  adapt  the  grossness  of  our  style  an<l  arguments  : 
the  lirst  elements  of  holy  letters  are  sullicient  for 
your  confusion  ;  and  were  you  to  enter  a  grammar- 
school,  and  avow  yourself  the  enemy  of  our  worship, 
the  simple  and  pious  children  would  be  provoked 
to  cast  tlicir  horn-books  at  your  head."  After  this 
decent  salutation,  the  pope  attempts  the  usual  dis- 
tinction between  the  idols  of  antiquity  and  the 
christian  images.  The  former  were  the  fanciful 
representations  of  phantoms  or  damons,  at  a  time 
when  the  true  God  had  not  manifested  his  person  in 
any  visible  likeness.  The  latter  are  the  genuine  forms 
of  Christ,  his  mother,  and  his  saints,  who  had  ap- 
proved, by  a  crowd  of  miracles,  the  innocence  and 
merit  of  this  relative  worship.  He  must  indeed 
have  trusted  to  the  ignorance  of  I^eo,  since  he  <-.ould 
assert  the  perpetual  use  of  images,  from  the  apo.stolic 
age,  and  their  venerable  presence  in  the  six  synods 
of  the  catholic  church.  A  more  specious  argument 
is  drawn  from  present  possession  and  recent  prac- 
tice :  the  harmony  of  the  christian  world  supersedes 
the  demand  of  a  general  council  ;  and  Gregory 
frankly  confesses,  that  such  assemblies  can  only  be 
useful  under  the  reign  of  an  orthodox  prince.  To 
the  impudent  and  inhuman  Leo,  more  guilty  than  a 
heretic,  he  recommends  peace,  silence,  and  implicit 
obedience  to  his  spiritual  guides  of  Constantinople 
and  Rome.  The  limits  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
powers  are  defined  by  the  pontiff'.  To  the  former  he 
appropriates  the  body  ;  to  the  latter,  the  soul  :  the 
sword  of  justice  is  in  the  hands  of  the  magistrate  : 
the  more  formidable  weapon  of  exconnnunication  is 
intrusted  to  the  clergy  ;  and  in  the  exercise  of  their 
divine  commission,  a  zealous  son  will  not  spare  his 
offending  father:  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  may 
lawfully  chastise  the  kings  of  the  earth.  "  You 
assault  us,  O  tyrant!  with  a  carnal  and  military 
hand  :  unarmed  and  naked,  we  can  only  implore 
the  Christ,  the  princ^e  of  the  heavenly  host,  tliat  he 
will  send  unto  you  a  devil,  for  the  destruction  of 
your  body  and  tlie  salvation  of  your  soul.  You  de- 
clare, with  foolish  arrogance,  I  will  despatch  my 
orders  to  Rome  ;  I  will  break  in  pieces  the  image  of 
St.  Peter ;  and  Gregory,  like  his  predecessor  Mar- 
tin, shall  be  transported  in  chains,  and  in  exile,  to 

1  V.iKoiTi-TttTirapa  ladia  v'JTOxtiipniTCt  6  Apxifptt'C  'Pii)Ut]r  fiv  Trii' 
XOpav  TJTC  Krxfxwaviat,  Kat  Ojra^e  itbj^iiv  Toiif  avefiovi.  (lipist.  1. 
1».  fi64.)  This  prr.ximity  of  the  I.omhards  is  hard  of  digestion.  Oi. 
tnillo  Pellegrini  (Dissert,  iv.  de  Dncatt'i  licntventi,  in  the  Script.  Ital. 
torn.  V.  p.  172,  I7.'i.)  forcibly  reckons  the  twenty. fourth  stadia,  not 
from  Rome,  but  from  tlie  limits  of  the  Roman  duchy,  to  the  first  for- 
trew,  perhaps  Sora,  of  the  Lombards.  I  rather  believe  that  Gregory. 
with  the  pedantry  of  the  affe,  employs  ttadia  for  miles,  without  much 
inquiry  into  the  genuine  measure. 

™    Oi'  Qi  naaat  fiatrtXttat  rnf  ieffcwr  c«i9  Ocov  tirtyftov  cxovat. 


the  foot  of  the  imperial  throne.  Would  to  God, 
that  I  might  be  permitted  to  tread  in  the  footsteps 
of  the  holy  Martin;  but  may  the  fate  of  Constans 
serve  as  a  warning  to  the  persecutors  of  the  chinch. 
After  his  just  condemnation  by  the  bishops  of  Sicily, 
the  tyrant  was  cut  olV,  in  the  fulness  of  his  sins,  by 
a  domestic  servant :  the  saint  is  still  adored  by  the 
nations  of  Strythia,  among  whom  he  ended  his 
banishment  and  his  life.  IJut  it  is  our  duty  to  live 
for  the  edilication  and  support  of  the  faithful 
people  ;  nor  are  we  reduced  to  risk  our  safety  on 
the  event  of  a  combat.  Incapable  as  you  are  of 
defending  your  Roman  subjects,  the  maritime  situa- 
tion of  the  city  may  perhaps  expose  it  to  your  de- 
predation ;  but  we  can  remove  to  the  distance  of 
four-and-twenty  stailia,'  to  the  first  fortress  of  the 

Lombards,  and  then you  may  pursue  the  winds. 

Arc  you  ignorant  that  the  popes  are  the  bond  of 
union,  the  mediators  of  peace,  between  the  east  and 
west?  The  eyes  of  the  nations  are  fixed  on  our 
humility  ;  and  they  revere,  as  a  God  upon  earth, 
the  apostle  St.  Peter,  whose  image  you  threaten  to 
destroy."'  The  remote  and  interior  kingdoms  of  the 
west  present  their  homage  to  Christ  and  his  vicege- 
rent; and  we  now  prepare  to  vi.sit  one  of  their  most 
powerful  moiiarchs,  who  desires  to  receive  from  our 
liands  the  sacrament  of  baptism."  The  barbarians 
have  subiuitted  to  the  yoke  of  the  gospel,  while  you 
alone  arc  deaf  to  the  voice  of  the  Shepherd.  These 
pious  barbarians  are  kindled  into  rage :  they  thirst 
to  avenge  the  persecution  of  the  east.  Abandon 
your  rash  and  fatal  enterprise  ;  reflect,  tremble,  and 
repent.  If  you  persist,  we  are  innocent  of  the  blood 
that  will  be  spilt  in  the  contest ;  may  it  fall  on  your 
own  head." 

The  first  assault  of  Leo  against  the  Revolt  of  Italy, 
images  of  Constantinople  had  been  A.  D.  728,  &c. 
witnessed  by  a  crowd  of  strangers  from  Italy  and  the 
west,  who  related  with  grief  and  indignation  the 
sacrilege  of  the  emperor.  But  on  the  reception 
of  his  proscriptive  edict,  they  trembled  for  their 
domestic  deities  ;  the  images  of  Christ  and  the 
Virgin,  of  the  angels,  martyrs,  and  saints,  were 
abolished  in  all  the  churches  of  Italy  ;  and  a  strong 
alternative  w>as  proposed  to  the  Roman  pontiff, 
the  royal  favour  as  the  price  of  his  compliance, 
degradation  and  exile  as  the  penalty  of  his  disobe- 
dience. Neither  zeal  nor  policy  allowed  him  to 
hesitate  ;  and  the  haughty  strain  in  which  Gregory 
addressed  the  emperor  displays  his  confidence  in 
the  truth  of  his  doctrine  or  the  powers  of  resistance. 
Without  dc])endingon  prayers  or  miracles,  he  boldly 
armed  against  the  public  enemy,  and  his  pastoral 
letters  admonished  the  Italians  of  their  danger  and 
their  duty."     At  this  signal,  Ravenna,  Venice,  and 

•>  Atto  tuc  eaiinefiov  Auircw?  TOu  Xf/Ofievov  ZeTrrcToi/.  {p.  665.) 
The  pope  appears  to  have  im])osed  on  the  ignorance  of  the  Creeks;  he 
lived  and  died  in  the  Lateral) ;  and  in  his  time  all  the  kinfrdoms  of  the 
west  had  embraced  Christianity.  May  not  this  unknown  St^pletuBhave 
some  reference  to  the  chief  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy,  to  Ina  kinff  of 
Wessex,  who,  iji  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  the  second,  visited  Rome, 
for  the  purpose,  not  of  baptism,  but  of  pilgrimage?  (Pagi,  A.  l3.  689, 
No.  2.  A.D.  726,  No.  15.) 

o  I  .shall  transcribe  the  important  and  decisive  pa.s.sage  of  the  Liber 
Pontificalis.     Respiciens  ergo  pius  vir  profanam  princi|)ts  jussioneni, 
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the  cities  of  the  exarchate  and  Pentapolis,  adhered 
to  the  cause  of  religion  ;  their  military  force  by  sea 
and  land  consisted,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  natives ; 
and  the  spirit  of  patriotism  and  zeal  was  transfused 
into  the  Biercenary  strangers.  The  Italians  swore 
to  live  and  die  in  the  defence  of  the  pope  and  the 
holy  images ;  the  Roman  people  were  devoted  to  their 
father,  and  even  the  Lombards  were  ambitious  to 
share  the  merit  and  advantage  of  this  holy  war. 
The  most  treasonable  act,  but  the  most  obvious 
revenge,  was  the  destruction  of  the  statues  of  Leo 
himself:  the  most  efiectual  and  pleasing  measure  of 
rebellion,  was  the  withholding  the  tribute  of  Italy, 
and  depriving  him  of  a  power  which  he  had  recently 
abused  by  the  imposition  of  a  new  capitation.p  A 
form  of  administration  was  preserved  by  the  election 
of  magistrates  and  governors;  and  so  high  was  the 
public  indignation,  that  the  Italians  were  prepared 
to  create  an  orthodox  emperor,  and  to  conduct  him 
with  a  fleet  and  army  to  the  palace  of  Constantino- 
ple. In  that  palace,  the  Roman  bishops,  the  second 
and  third  Gregory,  were  condemned  as  the  authors 
of  the  revolt,  and  every  attempt  was  made,  either 
by  fraud  or  force,  to  seize  their  persons,  and  to 
strike  at  their  lives.  The  city  was  repeatedly  visited 
or  assaulted  by  captains  of  the  guards,  and  dukes 
and  exarchs  of  high  dignity  or  secret  trust ;  they 
landed  with  foreign  troops,  they  obtained  some 
domestic  aid,  and  the  superstition  of  Naples  may 
blush  that  her  fathers  were  attached  to  the  cause  of 
heresy.  But  these  clandestine  or  open  attacks  were 
repelled  by  the  courage  and  vigilance  of  the  Ro- 
mans ;  the  Greeks  were  overthrown  and  massacred, 
their  leaders  suffered  an  ignominious  death,  and  the 
popes,  however  inclined  to  mercy,  refused  to  inter- 
cede for  these  guilty  victims.  At  Ravenna,"'  the 
several  quarters  of  the  city  had  long  exercised  a 
bloody  and  hereditary  feud  ;  in  religious  controversy 
they  found  a  new  aliment  of  faction  :  but  the  vota- 
ries of  images  were  superior  in  numbers  or  spirit, 
and  the  exarch,  who  attempted  to  stem  the  torrent, 
lost  his  life  in  a  popular  sedition.  To  punish  this 
flagitious  deed,  and  restore  his  dominion  in  Italy, 
the  emperor  sent  a  fleet  and  army  into  the  Adriatic 
gulf.  After  suffering  from  the  winds  and  waves 
much  loss  and  delay,  the  Greeks  made  their  descent 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ravenna :  they  threatened 
to  depopulate  the  guilty  capital,  and  to  imitate, 
perhaps  to  surpass,  the  example  of  Justinian  the 
second,  who  had  chastised  a  former  rebellion  by  the 
choice  and  execution  of  fifty  of  the  principal  inha- 

jara  contra  imperatorem  quasi  contra /jos(em  se  armavit,  renuens  liaere. 
sim  ejn?*,  scribens  ubique  sc  cavere  christianos,  eo  quod  orta  fuisset  im- 
pietas  tills.  Jgitur  permoti  oranes  Pentapolenses,  atque  Veoetiarum 
exercitus  contra  imperatoris  jussionem   restiteriint ;  diceutes  se  nun- 

Suam  in  ejiisdcm  poiitificis  coiidescendere  necem,  sed  pro  ejus  magis 
efensione  virlliter  decert^ire.  (p.  I.IG.) 

p  A  census,  or  capitation,  says  Anastasius ;  (p.*  156.)  a  most  cruel  tax, 
unknown  to  (lie  Saracens  tliemselves,  exclaims  the  zealous  Malnilwurf;, 
(Hist,  des  Iconoclastes,  1.  i.)  and  Theophanes,  (p.  344.)  who  talks  of 
Pliaraoirs  nnml)erin}?  the  male  children  of  Israel.  This  mode  of  tax- 
ation was  familiar  to  the  Saracens;  and,  most  unluckily  for  the  histo- 
rian, it  was  imposed  a  few  years  afterwards  in  France  by  his  patron 
Louis  XIV'. 

1  Seethe  Liber  Pontificalis  of  A^nellus,  (in   the  Scriptores  Rerum 

Italicarum  of  Muratori,  torn.  ii.  pars  i.)  wlinse  deeper  shade  of  barha. 

rism  marks  the  ditference  lietween  Rome  and  Ravenna.     Vet  we  are 

indebted  to  him  for  some  curious  and  domestic  facts— the  quarrels  and 
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bitants.  The  women  and  clergy,  in  sackcloth  and 
ashes,  lay  prostrate  in  prayer ;  the  men  were  in 
arms  for  the  defence  of  their  country  ;  the  common 
danger  had  united  the  factions,  and  the  event  of  a 
battle  was  preferred  to  the  slow  miseries  of  a  siege. 
In  a  hard-fought  day,  as  the  two  armies  alternately 
yielded  and  advanced,  a  phantom  was  seen,  a  voice 
was  heard,  and  Ravenna  was  victorious  by  the 
assurance  of  victory.  The  strangers  retreated  to 
their  ships,  but  the  populous  sea-coast  poured  forth 
a  multitude  of  boats  ;  the  waters  of  the  Po  were  so 
deeply  infected  with  blood,  that  during  six  years, 
the  public  prejudice  abstained  from  the  fish  of  the 
river;  and  the  institution  of  an  annual  feast  perpe- 
tuated the  worship  of  images,  and  the  abhorrence 
of  the  Greek  tyrant.  Amidst  the  triumph  of  the 
catholic  arms,  the  Roman  pontiff  convened  a  synod 
of  ninety-three  bishops  against  the  heresy  of  the 
Iconoclasts.  With  their  consent,  he  pronounced  a 
general  excommunication  against  all  who  by  word 
or  deed  should  attack  the  tradition  of  the  fathers 
and  the  images  of  the  saints  :  in  this  sentence  the 
emperor  was  tacitly  involved,'  but  tlie  vote  of  a  last 
and  hopeless  remonstrance  may  seem  to  imply  that 
the  anathema  was  yet  suspended  over  his  guilty 
head.  No  sooner  had  they  confirmed  their  own 
safety,  the  worship  of  images,  and  the  freedom  of 
Rome  and  Italy,  than  the  popes  appear  to  have 
relaxed  of  their  severity,  and  to  have  spared  the 
relics  of  the  Byzantine  dominion.  Their  moderate 
counsels  delayed  and  prevented  the  election  of  a 
new  emperor,  and  they  exhorted  the  Italians  not  to 
separate  from  the  body  of  the  Roman  monarchy. 
The  exarch  was  permitted  to  reside  within  the  walls 
of  Ravenna,  a  captive  rather  than  a  master;  and  till 
the  imperial  coronation  of  Charlemagne,  the  govern- 
ment of  Rome  and  Italy  was  exercised  in  the  name 
of  the  successors  of  Constantiue.' 

The  liberty  of  Rome,  which  had  R^ubiic  of 
been  oppressed  by  the  arms  and  arts  Rome, 
of  Augustus,  was  rescued,  after  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  years  of  servitude,  from  the  persecution  of  Leo 
the  Isaurian.  By  the  Cwsars,  the  triumphs  of  the 
consuls  had  been  annihilated  :  in  the  decline  and 
fall  of  the  empire,  the  god  Terminus,  the  sacred 
boundary,  had  insensibly  receded  from  the  ocean, 
the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  and  the  Euphrates  ;  and 
Rome  was  reduced  to  her  ancient  territory  from 
Viterbo  to  Tcrracina,  and  from  Narni  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Tiber.'  When  the  kings  were  banished,  the 
republic  reposed  on  the  firm  basis  which  had  been 

f.ictinns  of  Ravenna,  (p.  154.)  the  revenue  of  JustiniaD  II.  (p.  160,  161.) 
the  defeat  of  the  Greeks,  (p.  170,  171.)  &c. 

r  Vet  Leo  was  undoubtedly  comprised  in  the  si  qttis  ....  imasri. 
nunl  sacrarura  ....  destructor  ....  extiterit,  sit  extorris  a  corpore 
D.  N.  Jesn  Christ!  vel  totius  ecclesi»  unitate.  The  canonists  may 
decide  whether  the  puilt  or  the  name  constitutes  the  excommunication; 
and  the  decision  is  of  the  last  importance  to  their  safety,  since,  accord- 
ing to  the  oracle,  (Gratian  Cans,  xxiii.  p.  5.  c.  47.  apud  Spanheim.  Hist. 
Iniasr.  p.  1 12.)  homicidas  non  esse  qui  excommunicatos  trttcidant. 

8  Compescuil  tale  consilium  Pontifex,  spcrans  conversionem  princi. 
pis,  (Anast.is.  p.  1.^6.)  Sed  ne  desisterent  ah  amore  et  tide  R.  .1.  admo- 
nebat.  (p.  157.)  The  popes  style  Leo  and  Constantiue  Copronymus, 
Imperatores  et  Domini,  wltli  the  strange  epithet  of  Piissimi.  A 
famous  Mo.s;iic  of  the  Lateran  {A.  D.  798.)  represents  Christ,  who  de- 
livers the  keys  to  St.  Peter,  and  the  banner  to  Constantiue  V.  (Mura- 
tori, Aiuiall  (f'ltalia,  torn.  vi.  p.  ,1,17.) 

I  I  lia\c  traced  tlie  Roman  duchy  .according  to  the  maps,  and  the 
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luiindcd  by  their  wisdom  and  virtue.  'Their  per- 
petual jurisdiction  was  divided  between  two  annual 
magistrates:  tlie  senate  continued  to  exercise  the 
powers  of  administration  and  counsel  ;  and  the 
legislative  authority  was  distributed  in  the  assem- 
blies of  the  people,  by  a  well-proportioned  scale 
of  property  and  service.  Ignorant  of  the  arts  of 
luxury,  the  primitive  liomans  had  improved  the 
science  of  government  and  war:  the  will  of  the 
community  was  absolute  :  the  rights  of  individuals 
were  sacred :  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
citizens  were  armed  for  defence  or  conquest ;  and  a 
band  of  robbers  and  outlaws  was  moulded  into  a 
nation,  deserving  of  freedom,  and  ambitious  of 
glory."  When  the  .sovereignty  of  the  (ireck  em- 
perors was  extinguished,  the  ruins  of  Rome  pre- 
sented the  sad  image  of  depopulation  and  decay  : 
her  slavery  was  a  habit,  her  liberty  an  accident ; 
the  elfect  of  superstition,  and  the  object  of  her  own 
amazement  and  terror.  The  last  vestige  of  the 
substance,  or  even  the  forms,  of  the  constitution, 
was  obliterated  from  the  practice  and  memory  of 
the  Romans  ;  and  they  were  devoid  of  knowledge, 
or  virtue,  again  to  build  the  fabric  of  a  common- 
wealth. Their  scanty  remnant,  the  oil'spring  of 
slaves  and  strangers,  v.'as  despicable  in  tlie  eyes  of 
the  victorious  barbarians.  As  often  as  the  Franks 
or  Lombards  expressed  their  most  bitter  contempt 
of  a  foe,  they  called  him  a  Roman  ;  "  and  in  this 
name,"  says  the  bishop  Liutprand,  "  we  include 
whatever  is  base,  whatever  is  cowardly,  whatever 
is  perfidious,  the  extremes  of  avarice  and  luxury, 
and  every  vice  that  can  prostitute  the  dignity  of 
human  nature. "i  By  the  necessity  of  their  situa- 
tion, the  inhabitants  of  Rome  were  cast  into  the 
rough  model  of  a  republican  government :  they 
were  compelled  to  elect  some  judges  in  peace,  and 
some  leaders  in  war :  the  nobles  assembled  to  deli- 
berate, and  their  resolves  could  not  be  executed 
without  the  union  and  consent  of  the  multitude. 
The  style  of  the  Roman  senate  and  people  was 
revived,^  but  the  spirit  was  fled;  and  their  new 
independence  was  disgraced  by  the  tumultuous 
conflict  of  licentiousness  and  oppression.  The 
want  of  laws  could  only  be  supplied  by  the  in- 
fluence of  religion,  and  their  foreign  and  domestic 
counsels  were  moderated  by  the  authority  of  the 
bishop.  His  alms,  his  sermons,  his  correspondence 
with  the  kings  and  prelates  of  the  west,  his  recent 
services,  their  gratitude,  and  oath,  accustomed  the 
Romans  to  consider  him  as  the  first  magistrate  or 

maps  accnrdiiis;  to  tin;  excellent  (ii&sert.ition,  of  father  Baretti.  (deClio. 
ro;;ra|(his^,  Italia;  Medii  ^vi,  sect.  XX.  p.  2lt3— 232.)  Yet  I  must  nicely 
otiserve,  tliat  Vitcrbo  is  of  Lombard  foundation,  (p.  2U.)  and  that 
Terracitia  wasnMirpcd  by  the  Greeks. 

u  On  the  extent,  population,  &tc.  of  the  Roman  kingdom,  the  reader 
may  |,eru8e,  with  pleasure,  the  Diacours  Preliminaire  U)  the  Repub. 
hque  Roniaine  of  M.  dc  Beaufort,  (torn,  i.)  who  will  not  be  accused  of 
too  much  credulity  for  the  early  a^^esof  Rome. 

X  QuriH  f  llomanosj  nos  Lon;:otiarili  .scilicet,  Saxone-s,  Kranci,  I^otha. 
riUKi,  D.ijo.iri,  Suevi,  Burguniliones,  tanto  dediij;namur  ut  inimicos 
innlroK  commoti,  nil  aliiid  contumeliarum  nisi  Rom<ine,  dicamun  :  hoc 
solo,  id  tsX  R<imanorum  nomine,  quicquid  i^uohilitatis,  qnicquiil 
tiniidiutia,  quicquid  avaritiai,  quicquid  liixuriie,  quicquid  nipndacn, 
iinmo  quicquid  vitiorum  est  comprehondeiites.  (Liutprand.  in  Leaat. 
Script.  Ital.  tom.  ii.  pars  i.  p.  481.)  For  the  sins  of  Cato  or  Tnlly, 
Minos  nii/,l.t  have  inqiosed,  as  a  (11  penance,  the  daily  perusal  of  this 
baiharolis  pasM;;,-. 


prince  of  the  city.  The  christian  humility  of  the 
popes  was  not  oll'ended  by  the  name  of  Duminus,  or 
Lord  ;  and  their  face  and  inscription  are  still  appa- 
rent on  the  most  ancient  coins."  Their  temporal 
dominion  is  now  conlirmcd  by  the  reverence  of  a 
thousand  years ;  and  their  noblest  title  is  the  free 
choice  of  a  people,  whom  they  had  redeemed  from 
slavery. 

In  the  (luarrcls  of  ancient  Greece,  „         .   ,   . 

'  .  '  Rome  attacked 

the  holy  people  of  Elis  enjoyed  a  per-  by  the  Lombards, 

.        1  A        .1  .       .•  r  A.  D.  730-752. 

petual  peace,  under  the  protection  ot 
.Itipitcr,  and  in  the  exercise  of  tlie  Olympic  games." 
Happy  would  it  have  been  for  the  Romans,  if  a 
similar  privilege  had  guarded  the  patrimony  of  St. 
Peter  from  the  calamities  of  war;  if  the  christians, 
who  visited  the  holy  threshold,  would  have  siieatlied 
their  swords  in  the  presence  of  the  apostle  and  his 
successor.  But  this  mystic  circle  could  have  been 
traced  only  by  the  w  and  of  a  legislator  and  a  sage  : 
this  pacific  system  was  incompatible  with  the  zeal 
and  ambition  of  the  popes  :  the  Romans  were  not 
addicted,  like  the  inhabitants  of  Elis,  to  the  inno- 
cent and  placid  labours  of  agriculture  ;  and  the 
barbarians  of  Italy,  though  softened  by  the  climate, 
were  far  below  the  Grecian  states  in  the  institutions 
of  public  and  private  life.  A  memorable  example 
of  repentance  and  piety  was  exhibited  by  Liutprand, 
king  of  the  Lombards.  In  arms,  at  the  gate  of  the 
Vatican,  the  conqueror  listened  to  the  voice  of 
Gregoiy  the  second,''  withdrew  his  troops,  resigned 
his  conquests,  respectfully  visited  the  church  of  St. 
Peter,  and,  after  performing  his  devotions,  offered 
his  sword  and  dagger,  his  cuirass  and  mantle,  his 
silver  cross,  anrl  his  crown  of  gold,  on  the  tomb  of 
the  apostle.  But  this  religious  fervour  was  the 
illusion,  perhaps  the  artifice,  of  the  moment  ;  the 
.sense  of  interest  is  strong  and  lasting  ;  the  love  of 
arms  and  rapine  was  congenial  to  the  Lombards; 
and  both  the  prince  and  people  were  irresistibly 
tempted  by  the  disorders  of  Italy,  the  nakedness  of 
Rome,  and  the  unwarlike  profession  of  her  new 
chief.  On  the  first  edicts  of  the  emperor,  they  de- 
clared themselves  the  champions  of  the  holy  images ; 
Liutprand  invaded  the  province  of  Romagna,  which 
had  already  assumed  that  distinctive  appellation  ; 
the  catholics  of  the  exarchate  yielded  without 
reluctance  to  his  civil  and  military  power ;  and  a 
foreign  enemy  was  introduced  for  the  first  time  into 
the  impregnable  fortress  of  Ravenna.  That  city 
and  fortress  were  speedily  recovered  by  the  active 
diligence  and   maritime  forces  of  the  Venetians  : 

y  l*i])ino  rei;i  Francorum,  omnis  seuatus,  atque  univcrsa  populi  gene- 
ralitas  a  Deo  servala;  Roman*  urbis.  Codex  Carolin.  epist.  30  iit 
Script.  Ital.  tom.  iii.  pars  ii.  p.  I6U.  The  naniesofsenatus  and  senator 
\wre  never  totally  extinct ;  (Dissert.  Chorograiih.  p.  216,  217.)  but  in 
tile  niiildle  a:^es  t'hey  signified  little  mure  than  nobiles,  nptimates,  5cc, 
(Diiranjrc,  filoss.  Latin.) 

t  !see  lUuratori,  Antiquit.  Itali;e  Medii  ^^vi,  tom.  ii.  Dissertat.  xxvii. 
p.  54H.  f)n  one  of  the.se  coins  we  read  Hadrianus  Papa;  [A.  t).  772.) 
oil  the  reverse,  Viet.  DDNN.  with  the  word  CONOR,  which  the  Vito 
.liiUliert  (Science  des  MedaiUes,  tom.  ii.  p.  42.)explains  by  6'OAstaiiti- 
iiopoli  Oflicini  /J".  (fttcurtda.J 

^  See  West's  Dnuertation  on  the  Olympic  games,  iPiiuiar,  vol.  ii.  p. 
.'!2— .'((;.  edition  in  I2mo.)  and  the  judicious  retlections  of  Polybius, 
[Utm.  1.  1.  iv.  p.  4tifi.  edit.  Gronov.) 

I'  The  speech  of  Gregory  to  the  Lombard  is  finely  composed  by  Si- 
LToiHiis,  (de  Rc;;no  Italia*,  1.  in.  Opera,  tom.  ii.  p.  173.)  who  imitalev 
llie  licence  and  the  spirit  of  Sallust  or  I. ivy. 
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and  those  faithful  subjects  obeyed  the  exhortation 
of  Gregory  himself,  in  separating  the  personal  guilt 
of  Leo  from  the  general  cause  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire." Tlie  Greeks  were  less  mindful  of  the  service, 
than  the  Lombards  of  the  injury  :  the  two  nations, 
hostile  in  their  faith,  were  reconciled  in  a  danger- 
ous and  unnatural  alliance  :  the  king  and  the 
exarch  marched  to  the  conquest  of  Spoleto  and 
Rome  :  the  storm  evaporated  without  effect,  but  the 
policy  of  Liutprand  alarmed  Italy  with  a  vexatious 
alternative  of  hostility  and  truce.  His  successor 
Astolphus  declared  himself  the  equal  enemy  of  the 
emperor  and  the  pope  :  Ravenna  was  subdued  by 
force  or  treachery,'^  and  this  final  conquest  extin- 
guished the  series  of  the  exarchs,  who  had  reigned 
with  a  subordinate  power  since  the  time  of  Justi- 
nian and  the  ruin  of  the  Gothic  kingdom.  Rome 
was  summoned  to  acknowledge  the  victorious  Lom- 
bard as  her  lawful  sovereign  ;  and  the  annual  tribute 
of  a  piece  of  gold  was  fixed  as  the  ransom  of  each 
citizen,  and  the  sword  of  destruction  was  unsheathed 
to  exact  the  penalty  of  her  disobedience.  The  Ro- 
mans hesitated  ;  they  entreated  ;  they  complained  ; 
and  the  threatening  barbarians  were  checked  by 
arms  and  negociations,  till  the  popes  had  engaged 
the  friendship  of  an  ally  and  avenger  beyond  the 
Alps." 
Her  deliverance        I"   '''^   distress,   the    first   Gregory 

by  Pepin,       iiad  implored  the  aid  of  the  hero  of 
A.  D.  754.  •^ 

the     age,    of    Charles    Martel,     who 

governed  the  French  monarchy  with  the  humble 
title  of  mayor  or  duke  ;  and  who,  by  his  signal 
victory  over  the  Saracens,  had  saved  his  country, 
and  perhaps  Europe,  from  the  Mahometan  yoke. 
The  ambassadors  of  the  pope  were  received  by 
Charles  with  decent  reverence  ;  but  the  greatness 
of  his  occupations,  and  the  shortness  of  his  life, 
prevented  his  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Italy, 
except  by  a  friendly  and  ineffectual  mediation. 
His  son  Pepin,  the  heir  of  his  power  and  virtues, 
assumed  the  office  of  champion  of  the  Roman 
church  ;  and  the  zeal  of  the  French  prince  appears 
to  have  been  prompted  by  the  love  of  glory  and 
religion.  But  the  danger  was  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber,  the  succour  on  those  of  the  Seine  ;  and  our 
sympathy  is  cold  to  the  relation  of  distant  misery. 
Amidst  the  tears  of  the  city,  Stephen  the  third 
embraced  the  generous  resolution  of  visiting  in 
person  the  courts  of  Lombardy  and  France,  to  de- 
precate the  injustice  of  his  enemy,  or  to  excite  the 
pity  and  indignation  of  his  friend.  After  soothing 
the  public  despair  by  litanies  and  orations,  he 
undertook  this  laborious  journey  with  the  ambas- 
sadors  of    the    French   monarch    and   the    Greek 


c  The  Venetian  historians,  .John  Sagorninus  (Chroii,  Venet.  p.  1,1.) 
and  the  doge  Andrew  Dandolo,  (Scriptores  Rer.  Ital.  torn.  xii.  p.  13.i.) 
have  preserved  this  epislle  ot"  Gregory.  The  lo^s  and  recovery  of  Ra- 
venna are  mentioned  by  Panhls  Diaconns ;  (de  Gest.  Langobard.  I.  vi. 
c.  49.  54.  in  Script.  Ital.  torn.  i.  pars  i.  p.  506.  508.)  luit  onr  clironolo. 
gists,  Pagi,  Muratori,  &c.  cmnot  ascertain  tlie  date  or  circumstance.;. 

<*  The  option  will  depend  on  the  various  readin;>s  ot*  the  ftlSS.  of 
Anastasius— (/ect'pern/,  or  tUctrpsei-at.  (Script.  Ital.  torn.  lit.  pars  i.  p. 
167.)  . 

e  The  Codex  Carolinus  is  a  collection  of  the  epistles  of  the  popes  to 
Charles  Martel,  {whom  they  style  Subrequiiis,)   l*epin,   and  Charle- 

3  I.  2   " 


emperor.  The  king  of  the  Lombards  was  inexora- 
ble ;  but  his  threats  could  not  silence  the  com- 
plaints, nor  retard  the  speed,  of  the  Roman  pontiff, 
who  traversed  the  Pennine  Alps,  reposed  in  the 
abbey  of  St,  Maurice,  and  hastened  to  grasp  the 
right  hand  of  his  protector;  a  hand  which  was 
never  lifted  in  vain,  either  in  war  or  friendship, 
Stephen  was  entertained  as  the  visible  successor  of 
the  apostle  ;  at  the  next  assembly,  the  field  of 
March  or  of  May,  his  injuries  were  exposed  to  a 
devout  and  warlike  nation,  and  he  repassed  the 
Alps,  not  as  a  suppliant,  but  as  a  conqueror,  at 
the  head  of  a  French  army,  which  was  led  by  tlie 
king  in  person,  Tlie  Lombards,  after  a  weak  re- 
sistance, obtained  an  ignominious  peace,  and  swore 
to  restore  the  possessions,  and  to  respect  the  sanc- 
tity, of  the  Roman  church.  But  no  sooner  was 
Astolphus  delivered  from  the  presence  of  the 
French  arms,  than  he  forgot  his  promise  and  re- 
sented his  disgrace.  Rome  was  again  encompassed 
by  his  arms;  and  Stephen,  apprehensive  of  fatiguing 
the  zeal  of  his  Transalpine  allies,  enforced  his  com- 
plaint and  request  by  an  eloquent  letter  in  the 
name  and  person  of  St.  Peter  himself.'  The  apos- 
tle assures  his  adoptive  sons,  the  king,  the  clergy, 
and  the  nobles  of  France,  that,  dead  in  the  llesh, 
he  is  still  alive  in  the  spirit;  that  they  now  hear, 
and  must  obey,  the  voice  of  the  founder  and 
guardian  of  the  Roman  church  :  that  the  Virgin, 
the  angels,  the  saints,  and  the  martyrs,  and  all  the 
host  of  heaven,  unanimously  urge  the  request,  and 
will  confess  the  obligation  ;  that  riches,  victory, 
and  paradise,  will  crown  their  pious  enterprise, 
and  that  eternal  damnation  will  be  the  penalty  of 
their  neglect,  if  they  suffer  his  tomb,  his  temple, 
and  his  people,  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  perfidious 
Lombards,  The  second  expedition  of  Pepin  was 
not  less  rapid  and  fortunate  than  the  first :  St, 
Peter  was  satisfied,  Rome  was  again  saved,  and 
Astolphus  was  taught  the  lessons  of  justice  and 
sincerity  by  the  scourge  of  a  foreign  master.  After 
this  double  chastisement,  the  Lombards  languished 
about  twenty  years  in  a  state  of  languor  and  decay. 
But  their  minds  were  not  yet  humbled  to  their  con- 
dition ;  and  instead  of  affecting  the  pacific  virtues 
of  the  feeble,  they  peevishly  harassed  the  Romans 
with  a  repetition  of  claims,  evasions,  and  inroads, 
which  they  undertook  without  refiection  and  termi- 
nated w  ithout  glory.  On  either  side,  their  expiring 
monarchy  was  pressed  by  the  zeal  anil  prudence 
of  pope  Adrian  the  first,  the  genius,  the  fortune, 
and  greatness  of  Charlemagne  the  son  of  Pepin  ; 
these  heroes  of  the  church  and  state  were  united 
in  public  and  domestic  friendship,  and,  while  they 

niagne,  a.s  far  as  the  year  701,  when  it  was  lornicd  by  the  last  of  these 
princes.  His  original  and  anttientic  .'VIS.  rBibliothecK  Cubicnlaris)  is 
now  in  the  imperial  library  of  Vienna,  and  has  tieen  published  by  Lam. 
becins  and  i\Iuratori.  (Script,  Reruin  Ital.  torn.  lii.  (lars  ii.  p.  75,"xc.> 

i  See  this  most  e.\tr^ordinary  letter  in  the  Ctidex  Carolinus  epist.  iii, 
p.  9*2.  The  enemies  of  the  popes  have  charged  them  wiih  fraud  and 
idaspheniy  ;  yet  they  surely  meant  to  persuade  rather  than  deceive. 
This  introduction  of  the  dead,  or  of  immortals,  was  familiar  to  the  an. 
cient  orators,  though  it  is  executed  on  this  occasion  in  the  rude  fashion 
of  the  age. 
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trampled  on  the  prostrate,  tlicy  vaniishcil  their  pro- 
ceediiiss  willi  tlic  fairest  colours  of  equity  and 
moderalion.K  The  passes  of  the  Alps,  and  the 
walls  of  I'avia,  were  the  only  defence  of  tlie  Lom- 
bards:  the  former  were  surprised,  the  latter  were 
ConquMinfLnm.  invested,  by  the  son  of  Pepin;  and 
hardy  by  Clark--  ^•^  blockade  of  two  years,  Deside- 
A  D.  7-j.  jius,  the  last  of  their  native  princes, 
surrendered  his  sceptre  and  his  capital.  Under  the 
dominion  of  a  foreign  king,  but  in  the  possession 
of  their  national  laws,  the  Lombards  became  the 
brethren  rather  than  the  subjeets  of  the  Franks  ; 
who  derived  their  blood,  and  manners,  and  language, 
from  the  same  Germanic  origin.'' 
Pepin  ami  The  mutual  obligations  of  the  popes 

Charlema^-ne,  anj  the  Carlovinglau  family,  form  the 
A.  D.  7SI.  753.  important  link  of  ancient  and  modern, 
"*•  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  history.     In 

the  conquest  of  Italy,  the  champions  of  the  Roman 
church  obtained  a  favourable  occasion,  a  specious 
title,  the  wishes  of  the  people,  the  prayers  and  in- 
trigues of  the  clergy.  But  the  most  essential  gifts 
of  the  popes  to  the  Carlovingian  race  were  the  dig- 
nities of  king  of  France,'  and  of  patrician  of  Kome. 
I.  Under  the  sacerdotal  monarchy  of  St.  Peter,  the 
nations  began  to  resume  the  practice  of  seeking,  on 
the  banks  of  tlic  Tiber,  tlicir  kings,  their  laws,  and 
the  oracles  of  their  fate.  The  Franks  were  per- 
plexed between  the  name  and  substance  of  their 
government.  All  the  powers  of  royalty  were  exer- 
cised by  Pepin,  mayor  of  the  palace  ;  and  nothing, 
except  the  regal  title,  was  wanting  to  his  ambition. 
His  enemies  were  crushed  by  his  valour ;  his  friends 
were  multiplied  by  his  liberality  ;  his  father  had 
been  the  saviour  of  Christendom  ;  and  the  claims  of 
personal  merit  were  repeated  and  ennobled  in  a  de- 
scent of  four  generations.  The  name  and  image  of 
royalty  was  still  preserved  in  the  last  descendant  of 
Clovis,  the  feeble  Childeric  ;  but  his  obsolete  right 
could  only  be  used  as  an  instrument  of  sedition  ; 
the  nation  was  desirous  of  restoring  the  simplicity 
of  the  constitution  ;  and  Pepin,  a  subject  and  a 
prince,  was  ambitious  to  ascertain  liis  own  rank  and 
the  fortune  of  his  family.  The  mayor  and  the 
nobles  were  bound,  by  an  oath  of  fidelity,  to  the 
royal  phantom;  the  blood  of  Clovis  was  pure  and 
sacred  in  theireycs  ;  and  their  common  ambassadors 
addressed  the  Roman  pontiff,  todispel  theirscruples, 
or  to  absolve  their  promise.  The  interest  of  pope 
Zachary ,  the  successor  of  the  two  O  regories,  jirompt- 

K  Except  in  tlie  divorce  of  the  daughter  of  Desiderins,  whom  Char, 
lemagne  repudiated  t-ine  ahquo  crinilne.  l*ope  Stephen  IV.  liad  most 
ftlriousiy  oppo.sed  ttie  alhance  of  a  noble  Frank— fiini  perttdiA,  horridii, 
nee  dirend:),  fa-tentissima  natione  LonKol>ardoriim— to  whom  he  im- 
putes Itie  first  stain  of  leprosy.  (Cod,  Carohn.  epist.  4.i.  p.  178,  17!l  ) 
Another  reason  against  the  marriage  *vas  tlie  exi-slenre  of  a  first  wife. 
(Muratori,  Annali  d'ltaha.  torn.  vi.  p.  232,  2.i.3.  236,  2.37  )  BntCliarle. 
magne  indulged  himst-lf  in  the  freedom  of  polyfjamy  orconculiiiiafie, 

h  See  the  Annali  d'ltalia  of  Muratori,  iom.  vi.  and  the  three  first 
Dissertations  fif  his  Antiquitales  Italise  Medii  ylCvi,  torn.  i. 

i  Besides  the  roniinon  historians,  three  French  critics,  Lannoy, 
(Opera,  torn.  v.  pars  ii.  I.  vii,  epist.  9.  p.  477  —  487.)  Pagi,  (Critica, 
A.  D.  7.SI,  No.  I.  6.  A.  D.  7J2,  No,  1-10)  and  Natalis  Alexander, 
(Hist.  Novi  Testamenti,  dissertat.  ii.  p.  fHi — 107.)  have  treated  this 
wjliiect  of  the  deposition  of  Childeric  with  learnmy:  and  attention,  but 
with  a  strong  bias  to  save  the  independence  of  the  crown,  \vt  they 
are  hard  prevsed  by  the  texts  which  they  prndncc  of  Ecinhard,  Tht-o- 
Jihanes,  and  the  old  annals,  Laure.stiatUL-nsis  Fuldeusis,  Loisielau  , 


ed  him  to  decide,  and  to  decide  in  their  favour :  he 
pronounced  that  the  nation  might  lawfully  unite, 
in  the  same  person,  the  title  and  authority  of  king  ; 
and  thiit  the  unfortunate  Childeric,  a  victim  of  llie 
public  safety,  shoulil  be  degraded,  shaved,  and 
conlined  in  a  monastery  for  the  remainder  of  his 
days.  An  answer  so  agreeable  to  their  v^  islies  was 
accepted  by  the  Franks,  as  the  opinion  of  a  casuist, 
the  sentence  of  a  judge,  or  the  oiaele  of  a  prophet : 
the  Merovingian  race  disappeared  from  the  earth  ; 
and  Pepin  was  exalted  on  a  buckler  by  the  suHrage 
of  a  free  people,  acctistonied  to  obey  his  laws,  and 
to  march  under  his  standard.  His  coronation  was 
tw  ice  performed,  with  the  sanction  of  tlie  popes,  by 
their  most  faithful  servant  St.  Boniface,  the  apostle 
of  Germany,  and  by  the  grateful  hands  of  Stephen  the 
third,  wlio,  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Denys,  placed 
the  diadem  on  the  head  of  his  benefactor.  The 
royal  unction  of  the  kings  of  Israel  was  dexterously 
applied ;''  the  succes.sor  of  St.  Peter  assumed  the 
character  of  a  divine  ambassador  :  a  German  chief- 
tain was  transformed  into  the  Lord's  anointed  ;  and 
this  .Jewish  rite  has  been  di (fused  and  maintained 
by  the  superstition  and  vanity  of  modern  Europe. 
The  Franks  were  absolved  from  their  ancient  oath : 
but  a  dire  anathema  was  thundered  against  them 
and  their  posterity,  if  they  should  dare  to  renew 
the  same  freedom  of  choice,  or  to  elect  a  king,  ex- 
cept in  the  holy  and  meritorious  race  of  the  Carlo- 
vingian princes.  Without  apprehending  the  fu- 
ture danger,  these  princes  gloried  in  their  present 
security :  the  secretary  of  Charlemagne  affirms, 
that  the  French  sceptre  was  transferred  by  the 
authority  of  the  popes  ;'  and,  in  their  boldest  enter- 
prises, they  insist,  with  confidence,  on  this  signal 
and  successful  act  of  temporal  jurisdiction. 

II.  In  the  change  of  manners  and  Patricians  of 
language,  the  patricians  of  Rome""  itume. 
were  far  removed  from  the  senate  of  Romulus,  or  the 
palace  of  Constantine,  from  the  free  nobles  of  the 
republic,  or  the  fictitious  parents  of  the  emperor. 
After  the  recovery  of  Italy  and  Africa  by  the  arms 
of  .Justinian,  the  importance  and  danger  of  those 
remote  provinces  required  the  presence  of  a  su- 
preme magistrate  ;  he  was  indifl'erently  styled  the 
exarch  or  the  patrician  ;  and  these  governors  of 
Ravenna,  who  fill  their  place  in  the  chronology  of 
princes,  extended  their  jurisdiction  over  the  Roman 
city.  Since  the  revolt  of  Italy  and  the  loss  of  the 
exarchate,  the  distress  of  the  Romans  had  exacted 

k  Not  absolutely  for  the  first  time.  On  a  less  conspicuous  theatre, 
it  had  been  used,  in  the  sixtli  and  seventh  centuries,  by  the  provincial 
bishops  of  Britain  and  Spain.  The  royal  unction  of  Constantinople 
was  borrowed  frim  the  Latins  in  the  last  age  of  the  empire.  Constan- 
tine Manas.ses  mentions  that  of  Charlemagne  as  a  foreign,  Jewish, 
incomprehensible  ceremony.  .See  Selden's  Titles  of  Honour,  in  his 
Work,s,  vol.  iii.  part,  i,  p,  2,34 — 249. 

t  See  Eginhard,  in  Viti*  Caroli  Magni,  c,  i,  p,  9,  &c,  c,  iii,  p.  24. 
Cliilderic  was  deposed— ^'ujgil.  the  Carlovingians  were  established — 
aJtcloritate,  Pontificis  Uomani,  l.aunoy,  &c.  pretend  that  these  strong 
words  are  susceptible  of  a  very  soft  interpretation.  Be  it  so;  yet  Egin. 
hard  nnderstood  the  world,  the  court,  and  the  Latin  language, 

in  For  the  title  and  powers  of  patrician  of  Rome,  si-e  Ducaiige,  (Gloss, 
Latin,  tom.  v,  p,  149—1,51,)  Pagi,  (Critica,  A,  D,  74(1,  No,  6—11.) 
Muratori,  (Annali  dllalia,  tom.  vi,  p,  308-329,)and  St,  Marc,  (Abrcge 
Chronologique  d'ltahe,  tom,  i,  p,  .379— 3S2,)  Of  these  the  Franciscan 
Pagi  is  the  most  disposed  to  make  the  patrician  a  lieutenant  of  the 
rhurch,  rather  than  of  the  empire. 
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some  sacrifice  of  their  independence.  Yet,  even  in 
this  act,  they  exercised  the  right  of  disposing  of 
themselves  ;  and  the  decrees  of  the  senate  and 
people  successively  invested  Charles  Martel  and  his 
posterity  with  the  honours  of  patrician  of  Rome. 
The  leaders  of  a  powerful  nation  would  have  dis- 
dained a  servile  title  and  subordinate  office  ;  but 
the  reign  of  the  Greek  emperors  was  suspended  ; 
and,  in  the  vacancy  of  the  empire,  they  derived  a 
more  glorious  commission  from  the  pope  and  the 
republic.  The  Roman  ambassadors  presented  these 
patricians  with  the  keys  of  the  shrine  of  St.  Peter, 
as  a  pledge  and  symbol  of  sovereignty  ;  with  a  holy 
banner,  which  it  was  their  right  and  duty  to  unfurl 
in  the  defence  of  the  church  and  city."  In  the  time 
of  Charles  Martel  and  of  Pepin,  the  interposition 
of  the  Lombard  kingdom  covered  the  freedom,  while 
it  threatened  the  safety,  of  Rome  ;  and  the  patrici- 
ate represented  only  the  title,  the  service,  the  alli- 
ance, of  these  distant  protectors.  The  power  and 
policy  of  Charlemagne  annihilated  an  enemy,  and 
imposed  a  master.  In  his  first  visit  to  the  capital, 
he  was  received  with  all  the  honours  which  had 
formerly  been  paid  to  the  exarch,  the  representative 
of  the  emperor ;  and  these  honours  obtained  some 
new  decorations  from  the  joy  and  gratitude  of  pope 
Adrian  the  first."  No  sooner  was  he  informed  of 
the  sudden  approach  of  the  monarch,  than  he  des- 
patched the  magistrates  and  nobles  of  Rome  to  meet 
him,  with  the  banner,  about  thirty  miles  from  the 
city.  At  the  distance  of  one  mile,  the  Flaminian 
way  was  lined  with  the  schools,  or  national  commu- 
nities, of  Greeks,  Lombards,  Saxons,  Sec. :  the  Ro- 
man youth  were  under  arms  ;  and  the  children  of  a 
more  tender  age,  with  palms  and  olive  branches  in 
their  hands,  chanted  the  praises  of  their  great  de- 
liverer. At  the  aspect  of  the  holy  crosses,  and  en- 
signs of  the  saints,  he  dismounted  from  his  horse, 
led  the  procession  of  the  nobles  to  the  Vatican,  and, 
as  he  ascended  the  stairs,  devoutly  kissed  each  step 
of  the  threshold  of  the  apostles.  In  the  portico, 
Adrian  expected  him  at  the  head  of  his  clergy  :  they 
embraced,  as  friends  and  equals  ;  but  in  their  march 
to  the  altar,  the  king  or  patrician  assumed  the  right 
hand  of  the  pope.  Nor  was  the  Frank  content  with 
these  vain  and  empty  demonstrations  of  respect.  In 
the  twenty-six  years  that  elapsed  between  the  con- 
quest of  Lombardy  and  his  imperial  coronation, 
Rome,  which  had  been  delivered  by  the  sword,  was 
subject,  as  his  own,  to  the  sceptre  of  Charlemagne. 
The  people  swore  allegiance  to  his  person  and  family: 
in  his  name  money  was  coined,  and  justice  was  ad- 
ministered ;  and  the  election  of  the  popes  was  ex- 

n  The  papal  advorates  can  softfn  Uie  symbolic  meaning  of  the  ban- 
ner and  tlie  keys ;  but  the  style  of  ad  reg'nuin  diniisimus,  or  direximus, 
(Codex  Carohii.  epist.  i.  torn.  iii.  pars  ii.  p.  76.)  seems  to  allow  of  no 
)mlliation  or  escape.  In  the  MS.  of  the  Vienna  library,  they  read  in- 
stead  of  refftium,  rapuin.  prayer  or  reqnest,  (see  Durante ;)  and  tlie 
royalty  of  Charles  Martel  is  subverted  by  this  important  correction. 
(Catalmi.  in  his  Critical  Prefaces  Annali  d'ltalia,  l<iin.  xvii.  p.  95— 9!t.) 

o  In  the  authentic  narrative  of  this  reception,  the  Liber  Pontiticalis 
observes — obviani  illi  ejus  sanctitas  dirit;eiis  veneraliiles  crnces,  id  est 
signa;  sinut  mosest  ad  exarcburaaut  patricium  sriscipiendnin.euin  cum 
indent!  honore  su.t!cipi  fecit,  (torn.  iii.  pars  i.  p.  IN.',.) 

p  Paulus  Diaconns,  who  wrote  before  the  empire  of  Cbarlcniafrne, 
describes  Rome  as  hissnbjeet  city — vestriecivitates,  (ad  Pompeium  Fes- 
lum,)  suis  addidit  scrptris,  (de  Mcttusis  Kcclesiie  Episcopis.)    Some 


amined  and  confirmed  by  his  authority.  Except 
an  original  and  self-inherent  claim  of  sovereignty, 
there  was  not  any  prerogative  remaining,  which  the 
title  of  emperor  could  add  to  the  patrician  of  Rome.P 

The  gratitude  of  the  Carlovingians  Donations  of 
was  adequate  to  these  obligations,  and  }Im''asue"to'tl'"' 
their  names  are  consecrated,  as  the  pope*- 
saviours  and  benefactors  of  the  Roman  church.  Her 
ancient  patrimony  of  farms  and  houses  was  trans- 
formed by  their  bounty  into  the  temporal  dominion 
of  cities  and  provinces  ;  and  the  donation  of  the 
exarchate  was  the  lirst-fruits  of  the  conquests  of 
Pepin.i  Astolphus  with  a  sigh  relinquished  his 
prey ;  the  keys  and  the  hostages  of  the  principal 
cities  were  delivered  to  the  French  ambassador; 
and,  in  his  master's  name,  he  presented  them  before 
the  tomb  of  St.  Peter.  The  ample  measure  of  the 
exarchate"'  might  comprise  all  the  provinces  of 
Italy  which  had  obeyed  the  emperor  and  his  vice- 
gerent;  but  its  strict  and  proper  limits  were  in- 
cluded in  the  territories  of  Ravenna,  Bologna,  and 
Ferrara :  its  inseparable  dependency  was  the  Pen- 
tapolis,  which  stretched  along  the  Adriatic  from 
Rimini  to  Ancona,  and  advanced  into  the  midland 
country  as  far  as  the  ridges  of  the  Apennine.  In 
this  transaction,  the  ambition  and  avarice  of  the 
popes  had  been  severely  condemned.  Perhaps  the 
humility  of  a  christian  priest  should  have  rejected 
an  earthly  kingdom,  which  it  was  not  easy  for  him 
to  govern  without  renouncing  the  virtues  of  his 
profession.  Perhaps  a  faithful  subject,  or  even  a 
generous  enemy,  would  have  been  less  impatient  to 
divide  the  spoils  of  the  barbarian  ;  and  if  the  em- 
peror had  intrusted  Stephen  to  solicit  in  his  name  the 
restitution  of  the  exarchate,  I  will  not  absolve  the 
pope  from  the  reproach  of  treachery  and  falsehood. 
But  in  the  rigid  interpretation  of  the  laws,  every  one 
may  accept,  without  injury,  whatever  his  benefactor 
can  bestow  without  injustice.  The  Greek  emperor 
had  abdicated,  or  forfeited,  his  right  to  the  exar- 
chate ;  and  the  sword  of  Astolphus  was  broken  by 
the  stronger  sword  of  the  Carlovingian.  It  was  not 
in  the  cause  of  the  Iconoclast  that  Pepin  had  ex- 
posed his  person  and  army  in  a  double  expedition 
beyond  the  Alps  :  he  possessed,  and  might  lawfully 
alienate,  his  conquests  :  and  to  the  importunities  of 
the  Greeks  he  piously  replied,  that  no  human  con- 
sideration should  tempt  him  to  resume  the  gift  which 
he  had  conferred  on  the  Roman  pontifi'  for  the  re- 
mission of  his  sins  and  the  salvation  of  his  soul. 
The  splendid  donation  was  granted  in  supreme  and 
absolute  dominion,  and  the  world  beheld  for  the 
first  time  a  christian  bishop  invested  with  the  pre- 

Carlovinjian  medals,  struck  at  Rome,  have  engaged  !.e  RIanc  to  write 
an  elaborate,  though  partial,  dissertation  on  tbeir  authority  at  Rome, 
both  as  patricians  and  emperors.  (Amsterdam,  Ui!>2.  in  Jlo.) 

q  IMosheim  (Institution  Hist.  Eccles.  p.  *>G3.)  weighs  this  donation 
with  f.iir  and  deliberate  prudence.  The  oriifiual  act  has  never  been 
produce<l  :  but  tile  Liber  Pontiticalis  reiire.sents,  (p.  171.)  and  the 
Codex  Carolinus  supposes,  this  ample  s^itt.  Both  are  coulemporary 
records;  and  the  latter  is  the  more  authentic,  since  it  has  been  prc- 
.served,  not  in  the  papal,  but  the  imperial.  Iibr.\ry. 

r  between  the  exorbitant  claims  and  narrow  coueossions  of  interest 
and  prejudice,  from  which  even  Muratori  (.Antiipiitat.  tom.  i.  p.  ti3 — 
68.)  IS  iiot  exempt,  1  have  been  gnidcl.  in  the  limits  of  the  exarchate 
and  Pentapolis,  by  the  Disscrtatio  Chorojjrapbica  Ilaliie  Mcdii  JEvi^ 
torn.  X.  p.  160— liW. 
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rogativcs  of  a  temporal  prince  ;  tlie  choice  of  ma- 
gistrates, till'  exorcise  of  justice,  tlu^  imposition  of 
taxes,  and  tlie  wealtli  of  tlie  palace  of  I{aveinia.  In 
the  dissolution  of  the  Lombard  kinf;dom,  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  duchy  of  Spoleto'  sought  a  refuse 
from  the  storm,  shaved  their  heads  after  the  Roman 
fashion,  declared  themselves  the  servants  and  sub- 
jects of  St.  Peter,  and  completed,  by  this  voluntary 
surrender,  the  present  circle  of  the  ecclesiastical 
state.  That  mysterious  circle  was  enlarged  to  an 
indefinite  extent,  by  the  verbal  or  written  donation 
of  Charlemagne,'  who,  in  the  frrst  transports  of  his 
victory,  despoiled  himself  and  the  Greek  emperor 
of  the  cities  and  islands  which  Iiad  formerly  been 
annexed  to  the  exarchate.  But,  in  the  cooler  mo- 
ments of  absence  and  rcllcetion,  he  viewed,  with 
an  eye  of  jealou.sy  and  envy,  the  recent  greatness 
of  his  ecclesiastical  ally.  The  execution  of  his  own 
and  his  father's  promises  was  respectfully  eluded  : 
the  kiufc  of  the  Franks  and  Lombards  asserted  the 
inalienable  rights  of  the  empire  ;  and,  in  his  life 
and  death,  Ravenna,"  as  well  as  Rome,  was  num- 
bered in  the  list  of  his  metropolitan  cities.  The 
sovereignty  of  the  exarchate  melted  away  in  the 
hands  of  the  popes :  they  found  in  the  archbishops 
of  Ravenna  a  dangerous  and  domestic  rival : "  the 
nobles  and  people  disdained  the  yoke  of  a  priest; 
and,  in  tlie  disorders  of  the  limes,  they  could  only 
retain  the  memory  of  an  ancient  claim,  which,  in  a 
more  prosperous  age,  they  have  revived  and  real- 
ized. 

Fraud  is  the  resource  of  weakness 
Forgery  of  the 
donaiioDofCon.    and  cunning;  and   the  strong  though 

'  ■"' '""^^  ignorant,    barbarian,    was    often    en- 

tangled in  the  net  of  sacerdotal  |)olicy.  The  Vatican 
and  Lateran  were  an  arsenal  and  manufacture, 
which,  according  to  the  occasion,  have  produced  or 
concealed  a  various  collection  of  false  or  genuine, 
of  corrupt  or  suspicious,  acts,  as  they  tended  to 
promote  the  interest  of  the  Roman  church.  Before 
the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  some  apostolical 
scribe,  perhaps  the  notorious  Isidore,  eiiniposcd  the 
decretals,  and  the  donation  of  Constantine,  the  two 

»  Spolctini  (le|)recati  sunt,  lit  eo?  in  servitio  B.  Tetri  reciperet  ct 
more  Itomanonim  tonsiir^ri  faceret.  f  Anastasius,  p,  IH'>,)  ^'et  it  may 
be  a  question  wlietlier  they  gave  tlieir  own  persons  or  thrir  countrj*. 

I  Thi-  policy  auil  (loualioiis  of  Charleniayne  arc  carefully  exatiiriied 
by  St.  Marc,  {Abrege,  torn.  i.  p.  .1!>n— 4nH.)  who  lias  well  studied  the 
Cnllex  Caroliiuis.  1  believe,  with  htm,  that  they  were  only  verbal,  Tlie 
most  aneiellt  act  of  donation  that  pretenrls  to  be  extant,  i«  that  of  the 
emperor  Lewis  the  I'ious.  (Sigonius,  cle  Kegiio  Itali-.e,  I.  iv.  Opera,  tom. 
ii.  p.  2f»7-2'0.)  Its  authenticity,  or  at  least  its  integrity,  are  much 
questioned,  (i'agi,  A.  D.  817.  No.  7,  Kc.  Miiratori,  Aniiali,  torn.  vi.  p. 
'i.T2,  &c.  Disserlat.  Chortigrapliiea,  |i,  33.  34.)  but  1  .see  no  reasonable 
objettion  to  these  princes  so  freely  disposing  of  what  was  not  their 
own. 

u  Charlemagne  sniirited  and  obtained  from  the  proprietor,  Hadrian 
1.  the  mosaics  of  the  palace  of  Ravenna,  for  the  decoration  of  Aix.la. 
Chapel  le.  (Cod.  Carolin.  epist,  07.  p.  223,) 

X  The  popes  otieii  complain  of  the  usurpations  of  Leo  of  Ravenna. 
(Codex  Caroliii.  epist.  51—53.  p,  200— 20.j,)  Si  corpus  St,  Andreat  fr.i. 
trisgcrmani  St.  Petri  hie  huioasset,  ne'iuaipiam  nos  Uoiuaiii  ponlifices 
■sic  suhjugas.scnt.  (Agiiellns,  Liber  Poiititiealis,  in  Scriptores  Rerum 
ttal.  lorn.  ii.  pars.  i.  p.  107.) 

y  Pitssimo  Conslanlino  magno,  per  ejus  largitatem  S.  R.  Ecclcsia 
elevata  et  exalbila  est,  et  potestatem  in  his  Hesperia;  parlibus  largtri 
diirnatus  est  ...  .  Quia  wee  novns  Conslantinus  his  temporibus,  Ste. 
(Codex  Carolin.  epist.  49.  in  lorn.  iii.  part.  ii.  p.  195.)  Pagi  (Criliea. 
A.  D.  324,  No  Ifi.)  ascribes  llicm  to  an  impostor  of  the  eighth  century, 
■*lio  borrowed  the  name  of  St.  Isidore;  his  humble  title  of  Pecaituf 
was  i;:norantly,  but  aptly,  turned  into  Mercator ;  his  merchandise  was 
indeed  prutitable,  and  a  few  sheets  of  paper  Mere  sold  for  much  wealth 
and  power. 


magic  pillars  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  monar- 
chy of  the  popes.  This  memorable  donation  was 
introduced  to  the  world  by  an  epistle  of  Adrian  the 
lirst,  who  exhorts  Charlemagne  to  imitate  the  libe- 
rality, and  revive  the  name,  of  the  great  Constan- 
tine' According  to  the  legend,  the  lirst  of  the  chris- 
tian emperors  was  healed  of  the  leprosy,  and  purified 
in  the  waters  of  baptism,  by  St.  Silvester,  the  Roman 
bishop  ;  and  never  was  physician  more  gloriously 
rceompen.sed.  His  royal  proselyte  withdrew  from 
the  scat  and  patrimony  of  St.  Peter;  declared  his 
icsolulion  of  founding  a  new  capital  in  the  east; 
and  resigned  to  the  popes  the  free  and  perpetual 
.sovereignty  of  Rome,  Italy,  and  the  provinces  of 
the  west.'  This  fiction  was  productive  of  the  most 
benellcial  elTects.  The  Greek  princes  were  convicted 
of  the  guilt  of  usurpation  :  and  the  revolt  of  Gre- 
gory was  the  claim  of  his  lawful  inheritance.  The 
popes  were  delivered  from  their  debt  of  gratitude  ; 
and  the  nominal  gifts  of  the  Carlovingians  were  no 
more  than  the  just  and  irrevocable  restitution  of  a 
scanty  portion  of  the  ecclesiastical  state.  The  sove- 
reignty of  Rome  no  longer  depended  on  the  choice 
of  a  fickle  people ;  and  the  successors  of  St.  Peter 
and  Constantine  were  invested  with  the  purple 
and  prerogatives  of  the  C,Tsars.  So  deep  was  the 
ignorance  anil  credulity  of  the  times,  that  the  most 
absurd  of  fables  was  received,  with  equal  reverence, 
in  Greece  and  in  France,  and  is  still  enrolled  among 
the  decrees  of  the  canon  law.'  The  emperors,  and 
the  Romans,  were  incapable  of  discerning  a  forgery, 
that  subverted  tlieir  rights  and  freedom  ;  and  the 
only  opposition  proceeded  from  a  Sabine  monas- 
tery, whicli,  in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century, 
disputed  the  truth  and  validity  of  the  donation  of 
Constantine,''  In  the  revival  of  letters  and  liberty 
this  fictitious  deed  was  transpierced  by  the  pen  of 
Laurentius  Valla,  the  pen  of  an  elot|uent  critic  and 
a  Roman  patriot.'  His  contemporaries  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  were  astonished  at  his  sacrilegious 
boldness  ;  yet  such  is  tlie  silent  and  irresistible  pro- 
gress of  reason,  that  before  the  end  of  tlic  next  age, 
the  fable  was  rejected  by  the  contempt  of  historians* 

I  Fabricius  (Bibliot.  f;ra;c.  tom.  vi.  p,  4 — 7.)  has  enumerated  the 
several  editions  of  this  Act,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  The  copy  which  Lau- 
rentius Valla  recites  and  refutes,  appears  to  he  taken  either  from  the 
spill  iiius  Acts  of  .St,  Silvester  or  from  Gralian's  L>ccree,  to  which,  ac- 
cording to  him  anil  others,  it  has  been  surreptitiously  tacked. 

a  In  the  year  1059,  it  was  believed  (was  it  believed^)  by  pope  Leo 
IX,,  Cardinal  Peter  Dainianus,  Uc.  Miiratori  places  (Aniiali  ililalia, 
loin,  ix,  p,  23,  24.)  the  fictitious  donations  of  Lewis  the  Pious,  the 
t^tlios,  &c.  de  Douatioue  Constantini.  St^e  a  Dissertation  of  Natalis 
Alexander,  ,seculum  iv.  diss.  25.  p,  33.5—350, 

b  See  a  large  account  of  the  controversy,  (A,  D,  1105.)  which  arose 
from  a  private  law. suit,  in  the  Chrouieon.  Farseiise,  (Script.  Reriim  Ita- 
lieanim,  tom.  ii.  pars  ii.  p.  6.37,  &e.)  a  copious  extract  from  the  ar- 
chives of  that  Ilenedictine  abtiey.  They  were  formerly  accessible  to 
curious  foreigner.s,  (Le  Blanc  and  MabiUoii.)  and  would  have  eniiched 
the  first  volume  of  the  Historia  Monastica  Italia?  ofQuirini,  Rut  they 
.ire  now  imprisoned,  (Muraloii,  Serqitores  R.  I,  torn.  ii.  pars  ii,  p.  2t;9,) 
by  the  timid  policy  of  the  court  of  Koine ;  and  the  future  cardinai 
vit  kli  il  to  the  voice  of  authority  and  the  whispers  of  ambition,  (Uiiu 
rini.  Comment,  [lars  ii,  p   123 — I'dti.) 

c  I  have  read  iii  the  collection  of  Scliardius,  (dc  l*otestate  Itnpcriali 
Kcclesiastiea,  p,  731 — 7H0, )  this  animated  discourse,  wbich  was  com- 
posed by  the  aiilhor,  A.  1).  1440,  six  years  after  the  fli'.;ht  of  po|)Q 
i;u;:enius  IV.  It  is  a  most  vehement  parly  pamphlet;  Valla  justifies 
anil  animates  tile  revolt  of  the  Romans,  and  would  eteii  approve  the 
Use  of  a  dagger  against  their  sacerdotal  tyrant.  Such  a  critic  nii^ht 
cx|iict  the  perseciitioii  of  the  clergy;  yet  he  made  his  peace,  and  is 
buried  in  the  Lateran.  (Ilnyle,  Dictioiiiiaire  Critique,  VaI.I.A  ;  Vossitis; 
lie  Historicis  Laliiiis,  p.  5'hO.) 

d  See  Guicciardini,  a  servant  oftlie  popes,  in  that  long  and  valuable 
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and  poets,*  and  the  tacit  or  modest  censure  of  the 
advocates  of  the  Roman  church.'  The  popes  them- 
selves have  indulged  a  smile  at  the  credulity  of  the 
Tulgar;S  but  a  false  and  obsolete  title  still  sanc- 
tifies their  reig;n  ;  and,  by  the  same  fortune  which 
has  attended  the  decretals  and  the  Sibylline  oracles, 
the  edifice  has  subsisted  after  the  foundations  have 
been  undermined. 

Restoration  of  While  the  popes  established  in  Italy 

images  in  the      their  freedom  and  dominion,  the  ima- 

east  bv  the  em-  ,       ^  f  ^^      ■  li 

press  Irene.  gfs,  the  first  cause  of  their  revolt,  were 
A.  D.  780,  &c.  restored  in  the  eastern  empire.''  Under 
tlie  reign  of  Constantine  the  fifth,  the  union  of  civil 
and  ecclesia.stical  power  had  overthrown  the  tree, 
without  extirpating  the  root,  of  superstition.  The 
idols,  for  such  they  were  now  held,  were  secretly 
cherished  by  the  order  and  the  sex  most  prone  to 
devotion  ;  and  the  fond  alliance  of  the  monks  and 
females  obtained  a  final  victory  over  the  reason 
and  authority  of  man.  Leo  the  fourth  maintained 
with  less  rigour  the  religion  of  his  father  and  grand- 
father ;  but  his  wife,  the  fair  and  ambitious  Irene, 
had  imbibed  the  zeal  of  the  Athenians,  the  heirs  of 
the  idolatry,  rather  than  the  philosophy,  of  their 
ancestors.  During  the  life  of  her  husband,  these 
sentiments  were  inflamed  by  danger  and  dissimula- 
tion, and  she  could  only  labour  to  protect  and  pro- 
mote some  favourite  monks  whom  she  drew  from 
theircaverns,  and  seated  on  the  metropolitan  thrones 
of  the  east.  But  as  soon  as  she  reigned  in  her  own 
name  and  that  of  her  son,  Irene  more  seriously  un- 
dertook the  ruin  of  the  Iconoclasts  ;  and  the  first 
step  of  her  future  persecution  was  a  general  edict 
for  liberty  of  conscience.  In  the  restoration  of  the 
monks,  a  thousand  images  were  exposed  to  the  pub- 
lic veneration ;  a  thousand  legends  were  invented 
of  their  sufferings  and  miracles.  By  the  opportu- 
nities of  death  or  removal,  the  episcopal  seats  w  ere 
judiciously  filled  ;  the  most  eager  competitors  for 
earthly  or  celestial  favour  anticipated  and  flattered 
the  judgment  of  their  sovereign  ;  and  the  promotion 
of  her  secretary  Tarasius  gave  Irene  the  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  and  the  command  of  the  oriental 
church.  But  the  decrees  of  a  general  council  could 
only  be  repealed  by  a  similar  assembly:'  the  Ico- 
noclasts whom  she  convened,  were  bold  in  posses- 
sion, and  averse  to  debate ;  and  the  feeble  voice  of 

digression,  wliich  has  resumed  its  jilace  in  the  last  edition,  correctly 
published  from  the  author's  MS.  and  printed  in  four  volumes  in  quarto, 
under  the  name  of  Frihilr;:o,  177.5.  (Istoria  ti'Ilalia,  toni.  i.  p.  .■JS5— .11».^.) 

e  The  raladin  Astolpho  found  it  in  the  moon,  amoug  tlie  tiiini^s 
that  were  lu^t  upon  earth.  (Orlando  Furiosn,  xxxiv.  W.) 
Oi  vari  fiore  atl  nii  grand  monte  pa.>i^, 
Ch'ebbe  gia  buono  odore,  or  puz/a  forte 
(inesto  efa  il  dono  (se  pero  dir  lece) 
Che  Constantino  al  buon  Silvestro  fecc. 
Yet  this  incomparable  poem  has  been  approved  bv  a  bull  of  Leo  \ 

f  See  liaronius,  A.  D.  324.  No.  117—123.  A.  1).  Mill,  No.  ,51,' lie. 
The  cardinal  wishes  to  suppn.se  that  Home  was  ortered  by  Constantine, 
and  refuged  by  Silvester.  The  act  of  donation  he  considers,  strangely 
enough,  as  a  forgery  of  the  (Jreeks. 

V  Baronins  n'en  nit  guerres  cnnlre;  enrore  en  a.t-il  trop  dit,  et  I'on 
vouloit  sansmoi,  [Cardinal  du  Perron,)  (|Ui  I'empechai,  censnrer  cette 
partie  de  son  histoire.  .I'en  devisni  no  jour  avec  le  Pape,  et  il  iie  nie 
repontlit  autre  chose  "chc  volete!  i  Caiionici  la  lengono,"  il  je  dtsoit 
en  riant.  ( Perron  iana,  p.  77,) 

Il  The  remaining  history  of  images,  from  Irene  to  Theodora,  is  col- 
lected, for  tlie  catholics  liy  Itaronins  and  Pagi,  (A.  D.  760—810.)  Na. 
talis  Alexander,  (Mist.  N.  T.  Spculnni  viii.  Panoplia  ailv.isns  Ha.'reti. 
i"s,  p.  11!<_I78.)  and  Dnpiii ;  (nibliol,  Kiclcs.  torn.  vi.  p.  I3i:— 154.) 


the  bishops  was  re-echoed  by  the  more  formidable 
clamour  of  the  soldiers  and  people  of  Constantino- 
ple.  Thedelay  and  intrigues  of  a  year,   viitii  general 
the  separation  of  the  disaffected  troops,   """^'ce"''  "' 
and  the  choice  of  Nice  for  a  second        *■  D.  787. 

.,       ,  .  .      ,  ,  Sept.  24— 

orthodox  synod,  removed  these  obsta-  Oct.  23. 
cles ;  and  the  episcopal  conscience  was  again,  after 
the  Greek  fashion,  in  the  hands  of  the  prince.  No 
more  than  eighteen  days  were  allowed  for  the  con- 
summation of  this  important  work:  the  Iconoclasts 
appeared,  not  as  judges,  but  as  criminals  or  peni- 
tents ;  the  scene  was  decorated  by  the  legates  of 
pope  Adrian  and  the  eastern  patriarch,'*  the  decrees 
were  framed  by  the  president  Tarasius,  and  ratified 
by  the  acclamations  and  subscriptions  of  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  bishops.  They  unanimously  pro- 
nounced, that  the  worship  of  images  is  agreeable  to 
Scripture  and  reason,  to  the  fathers  and  councils  of 
the  church  :  but  they  hesitate  whether  tliat  worship 
be  relative  or  direct ;  whether  the  Godhead,  and 
the  figure  of  Christ,  be  entitled  to  the  same  mode 
of  adoration.  Of  this  second  Nicene  council,  the 
acts  are  still  extant ;  a  curious  monument  of  super- 
stition and  ignorance,  of  falsehood  and  folly.  I 
shall  only  notice  the  judgment  of  the  bishops,  on 
the  comparative  merit  of  image  worship  and  moral- 
ity. A  monk  had  concluded  a  truce  with  the  da;- 
mon  of  fornication,  on  condition  of  interrupting  his 
daily  prayers  to  a  picture  that  hung  in  his  cell. 
His  scruples  prompted  him  to  consult  the  abbot. 
"  Rather  than  abstain  from  adoring  Christ  and  his 
mother  in  their  holy  images,  it  would  be  better  for 
you,"  replied  the  casuist,  "  to  enter  everj'  brothel, 
and  visit  every  prostitute,  in  the  city."' 
For  the   honour   of   orthodoxy,   at 

Final    establish- 
least   the    orthodoxy    of    the    Roman    mcnt  of  images 

church,  it  is  somewhat  unfortunate,  ^  Theodora,"^'* 
that  the  two  princes  who  convened  ''■  ^-  *^- 
the  two  councils  of  Nice  are  both  stained  with  the 
blood  of  their  sons.  The  second  of  these  assemblies 
was  approved  and  rigorously  executed  by  the  des- 
potism of  Irene,  and  she  refused  her  adversaries  the 
toleration  which  at  first  she  had  granted  to  her 
friends.  During  the  five  succeeding  reigns,  a 
period  of  thirty-eight  years,  the  contest  was  main- 
tained, with  unabated  rage  and  various  success, 
between  the  worshippers  and  the  breakers  of  the 

for  the  protestants  hy  Spanheim,  (Hist.  Imag.  p.  305—639.)  Basnage, 
(Hist  de  I'Eglise,  torn.  i.  p.  556 — 572.  tom.  ii.^.  13(>2— I.tS.^.)  and  Mos. 
heini.  (Institut.  Hist.  Kccles.  secul.  viii,  et  is.)  Ttic  protestants,  ex. 
cepl  Mosheiiii,  are  soured  with  controversy";  but  the  catholics,  except 
T)iipin,  are  iuttaniid  by  the  fury  and  superstition  of  the  monks;  and 
even  Le  Beau,  (Hist,  du  Bas  Empire,)  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar,  is  in- 
fected by  the  odious  C4iiiUigioii. 

i  See  the  Acts,  in  tJreirk  and  Latin,  of  the  .second  Council  of  Nice, 
with  a  numberof  relative  pieces,  in  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Councils, 
p.  645—1600.  A  faithful  version,  with  some  critical  notes,  would  pro- 
voke, in  ditferent  readers,  a  sigh  or  a  smile. 

k  The  pope's  legates  were  casual  messengers,  two  priests  without  any 
special  eoniinission,  and  who  were  disavowed  on  tlleir  return.  Some 
vai:abond  monks  were  persuaded  by  the  catholics  to  represent  the  ori- 
roial  patriarchs.  This  curious  anecdote  is  revealed  by  Tln^idore  Stu- 
dites,  (epist.  i_.  38.  in  Sirmond.  0pp.  torn.  v.  p.  1319.)  one  of  the  warmest 
Iconoclasts  of  the  age. 

1  ^t'fuptptt  0(:  aot  ^in  KOTaXtwetv  «v  Tij  iroXci  Tat>T*r  fropveiov  ets'6  nn 
ettTiXOijs,  n  iv«  ap»ii«ri;  to  irp<>(rKi>i-civ  Tov  Kepiov  iifiMV  ko<  fitov  liiirovv 
Xpisov  tiera  TUP  i^iac  aiiTow  ^iiTpov  tv  CIKovt.  These  visits  could  not 
be  innocent,  since  the  ^mnutv  wopvemv  (the  dtemon  of  fornication) 
(iro.Xtiiei  Ae  avrov  .  .  .  cv  nia  ore  ««?  f  t,^,  ito  „|,t,i»  cdio^pa,  &c.  Actio 
iv   p.  im.  Actio  V.  p.  1031. 
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images  ;  hul  I  am  not  inclined  to  pursue  witli  mi- 
nute diligence  the  repetition  ol"  the  same  events. 
Nicephorus  allowed  a  general  liberty  of  speech  and 
practice  ;  and  the  only  virtue  of  his  reign  is  accused 
by  the  monks  as  the  cause  of  his  temporal  and  eter- 
nal perdition.  Superstition  and  weakness  formed 
the  character  of  IMichael  the  lirst,  but  the  saints 
and  images  were  incapable  of  supporting  their  vo- 
tary on  the  throne.  In  tlie  purple,  Leo  the  liftb 
asserted  the  name  and  religion  of  an  Armenian  ; 
and  the  idols,  with  their  seditious  adherents,  w ere 
condemned  to  a  second  exile.  Their  applause 
would  have  sanctified  the  murder  of  an  impious 
tyrant,  but  his  assassin  and  successor,  the  se<(ind 
Michael,  was  tainted  from  his  birlh  with  the  Phry- 
gian heresies  :  he  attempted  to  mediate  between  the 
contending  parties  ;  and  the  intractable  spirit  of 
the  catholics  insensibly  cast  him  into  the  opposite 
scale.  His  moderation  was  guarded  by  timidity  ; 
but  his  son  Theophilus,  alike  ignorant  of  fear  and 
pity,  was  the  last  and  most  cruel  of  the  Iconoclasts. 
The  enthusiasm  of  the  times  ran  strongly  against 
them  ;  and  the  emperors,  who  stemmed  tlie  torrent, 
were  exasperated  and  punished  by  the  public  lia- 
tred.  After  the  death  of  Tlieophilus,  the  linal  vic- 
tory of  the  images  was  achieved  by  a  second  female, 
his  widow  Theodora,  whom  he  left  the  guardian  of 
the  empire.  Her  measures  were  bold  and  decisive. 
The  fiction  of  a  tardy  repentance  absolved  the  fame 
and  the  soul  of  her  deceased  husband  :  the  sentence 
of  the  Iconoclast  patriarch  was  commuted  from  the 
loss  of  his  eyes  to  a  whipping  of  two  liundrcd  lashes; 
the  bishops  trembled,  the  monks  shouted,  and  tlie 
festival  of  orthodoxy  preserves  the  annual  memory 
of  the  triumph  of  the  images.  A  single  (juestion 
yet  remained,  whether  they  are  endowed  with  any 
proper  and  inherent  sanctity:  it  was  agitated  by 
the  Greeks  of  the  eleventh  century;'"  and  as  this 
opinion  has  the  strongest  recommendation  of  ab- 
.surdity,  I  am  surprised  that  it  was  not  more  expli- 
citly decided  in  the  afiirmative.  In  the  west  pope 
Adrian  the  first  accepted  and  announced  the  decrees 
of  the  Nieenc  assembly,  which  is  now  revered  by 
the  catholics  as  the  seventh  in  rank  of  the  general 
councils.  Rome  and  Italy  were  docile  to  the  voice 
of  their  father  ;  but  the  greatest  ])art  of  the  Latin 
christians  were  far  behind  in  the  race  of  supersti- 


m  See  an  account  nf  this  controversy  in  the  Alexins  of  AnnaComnena, 
(I.  V.J).  129.)  and  Mnsheim,  (Inslilul.  Hi.^t.  F.ccles.  p.  .171,  .172.) 

n  The  Libri  Carohni,  (Spanlieim,  p.  443— 52!t.)  cnm|iosc(l  in  tlic  pa- 
lace or  winter.quarters  of  Cliarleniag:iie,  at  Worm,-*,  A.  U.  790;  anit 
sent  by  Eniiebert  to  pope  Hadrian  I.  avIio  answered  tliem  by  a  grandis 
et  verbosi  epistola,  (Coneil.  lorn.  viii.  p.  135.3.)  Tiic  Carolines  propose 
120  objections  af^ainst  the  Nirene  synod,  and  snch  words  as  ttiese  are 
the  flowers  of  tlieir  rhetoric— dementiam  .  .  prisca?  Gentililatis  obsoie- 

tum  errorein argumenta  insaniissima  et  absurdis.'^itna  ....  dcrisioiie 

di^nas  na>nias,  &e.  &cr. 

o  The  as.si.mtdies  of  Charlemacne  were  pnhtieal,  as  well  as  eccle^i. 
astical;  and  the  three  hundred  members  (Nat.  Alexander,  sec.  viii.  p.  .V3.) 
who  sat  and  voted  at  Frankfort  most  include  not  only  the  bishops,  but 
the  abtiots,  and  even  the  principal  laymen. 

p  Cini  supra  sanclissima  patres  nostri  (episcopi  et  sacerdotcs)  omni. 
modijr  servitium  et  adorationem  inia^rinum  rcnuetites  contempserunt, 
al»|ue  cniisentientcscondemnaverunt.  (Coneil.  torn.  ix.  p.  101.  Canon  ii. 
Franrkfurd.)  A  polemic  must  be  hard-liearted  indeed,  who  does  not 
pity  the  efforts  of  Ilaronius,  Pa^i,  Alexander,  Maimbourg,  Sec.  to  elude 
this  unlucky  sentence. 

q  Thcophanes  (p.  343.)  specifies  those  of  Sicily  and  Calabria,  which 
yielded  an  annual  rent  of  three  talents  and  a  half  of  gold,  (perliaps7tlO«;. 


tion.     The  churches  of  France,  Ger-    R,,„Hance  of 
mam,  ICngland,  and  .Spain,  steered  a   "«  t>ank«,  and 

.  ,'  ,  ,  ,  .  of  Charlemagne, 

niidillc  course  l>etwcen  the  adoration  A  l).  7i)4,  tc. 
and  the  destruction  of  images,  which  they  admitted 
into  their  temples,  not  as  objects  of  worship,  but  as 
lively  and  useful  memorials  of  faith  and  history. 
.\n  angry  book  of  controversy  was  composcil  and 
piililislicil  in  the  name  of  Charlemagne;"  under 
Ills  authority  a  .synod  of  three  hundred  bishops  was 
;isscmbled  at  Frankfort  :°  they  blamed  the  fury  of 
the  Iconoclasts,  but  they  pronounced  a  more  severe 
censure  against  the  superstition  of  the  Greeks,  and 
the  decrees  of  their  pretended  council,  which  wa.s 
long  despised  by  the  barbarians  of  the  west.i'  Among 
tlicin  the  worship  of  images  advanced  with  silent 
and  insensible  progress  ;  but  a  large  atonement  is 
made  for  their  hesitation  and  delay,  by  the  gross 
idolatry  of  the  ages  which  precede  the  reformation, 
and  of  the  countries,  both  in  Europe  and  America, 
which  are  still  immersed  in  the  gloom  of  super- 
stition. 

It  was  after  the  Nicene  svnod,  and  Final  separation 
under  the  reign  of  the  i.i.ms  Irene,  rh'Sru'^ 
that  the  popes  consummated  the  sepa-  l'"''^',  „ 
ration  of  Rome  and  Italy,  by  the  trans-  774-800. 
lation  of  the  empire  to  the  less  orthodox  Charle- 
magne. They  were  compelled  to  choose  between  the 
rival  nations :  religion  was  not  the  .sole  motive  of 
their  choice  ;  and  while  they  dissembled  the  fail- 
ings of  their  friends,  they  beheld,  with  reluctance 
and  suspicion,  the  catholic  virtues  of  their  foes. 
The  dillerence  of  language  and  manners  had  per- 
petuated the  enmity  of  the  two  capitals  ;  and  they 
were  alienated  from  each  other  by  the  hostile  oppo- 
sition of  seventy  years.  In  that  schism  the  Romans 
had  tasted  of  freedom,  and  the  popes  of  sovereignty : 
their  submission  would  have  exposed  them  to  the 
revenge  of  a  jealous  tyrant ;  and  the  revolution  of 
Italy  had  betrayed  the  imi)otcnce,  as  well  as  the 
tyranny,  of  the  Byzantine  court.  The  (Jrcck  em- 
perors had  restored  the  images,  but  they  had  not 
restored  the  Calabrian  estates  1  and  the  Illyrian 
diocese,'  which  the  Iconoclasts  had  torn  away  from 
the  successors  of  St.  Peter ;  and  pope  Adrian 
threatens  them  with  a  sentence  of  excommunication 
unless  they  speedily  abjure  this  practical  heresy.' 
The  Greeks  were  now  orthodox,  but  their  religion 


sterling.)  Liutprand  more  pompously  enumerates  the  patrimonies  of 
the  U'inian  church  in  Greece,  Juda^i,  Persia,  Mesopotamia,  Babylonia, 
F^Kypl,  and  Libya,  which  were  detained  by  the  injustice  of  the  Greek 
emperor.  (Lejiat.  ad  Nicephorum,  in  ScrijJt.  Ucrum  Italiearuiii,  torn.  ii. 
pars  i.  p.  481.) 

r  The  great  diocese  of  the  eastern  Itlyricum,  with  Apulia,  Calabria, 
and  Sicily,  (Tlinmasin,  Discipline  de  I'l'^glise,  torn.  i.  p.  14,^.)  by  the 
confession  nf  the  tJreeks,  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  had  detach, 
ed  from  Home  the  metropolitans  of  Thessatonica,  Athens,  Corinth, 
Nicopolis,  and  Patrje,  (Luc.  Holsten.  Geograph.  Sacra,  p.  22.)  and 
his  spiritual  conquests  extended  to  Naples  ami  Amalphi.  (Giannone, 
1-toria  Civile  di   Napoli,  torn.  i.  p.  517-524.   Pagi,  A.  D.  7,10.   No. 

")  .    .      ... 

•  In  hoc  oRteiiditur,  quia  ex  unn  capitnlo  ab  errore  reversis  in  aiii!) 
dimbus.  in  eodnn  fwas  it  the  same  ?)  permani'aiit  errore  .  .  .  .  <le  diocesi 
S.  H.  E.  sen  de  patrimoniis  iterum  inrrfpantcs  commonenfiiis,  ut  si  ea 
rfsiitiiere  iioluent  hereticuni  eiitn  pro  hiijusmodi  rrrort-  perscverantiA 
tteccrnf-mus,  {Epist.  Hadrian.  Papae  ad  Carolum  Mat:mim,  in  Cnncil. 
torn.  viii.  p.  1698.)  to  which  he  adds  a  reason,  most  directly  opposite 
to  his  conduct,  that  he  preferred  the  salvation  uf  soulsaod  rule  of  faith 
to  the  goods  of  tliis  transitory  world. 
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might  be  tainted  by  the  breath  of  the  reigning 
monarch  :  the  Franks  were  now  contumacious  ;  but 
a  discerning  eye  might  discern  their  approaching 
conversion  from  the  use,  to  the  adoration,  of  images. 
The  name  of  Charlemagne  was  stained  by  the  pole- 
mic acrimony  of  his  scribes ;  but  the  conqueror 
himself  conformed,  with  the  temper  of  a  statesman, 
to  the  \arious  practice  of  France  and  Italy.  In  his 
four  pilgrimages  or  visits  to  the  Vatican,  he  em- 
braced the  popes  in  the  communion  of  friendship 
and  piety  ;  knelt  before  the  tomb,  and  consequently 
before  the  image,  of  the  apostle  ;  and  joined,  with- 
out scruple,  in  all  the  prayers  and  processions  of 
the  Roman  liturgy.  Would  prudence  or  gratitude 
allow  the  pontifls  to  renounce  their  benefactor ! 
Had  -they  a  right  to  alienate  his  gift  of  the  ex- 
archate '.  Had  they  power  to  abolish  his  govern- 
ment of  Rome  .'  The  title  of  patrician  was  below 
the  merit  and  greatness  of  Charlemagne  ;  and  it  was 
only  by  reviving  the  western  empire  that  they  could 
pay  their  obligations  or  secure  their  establishment. 
By  this  decisive  measure  they  would  finally  eradi- 
cate the  claims  of  the  Greeks  :  from  the  debasement 
of  a  provincial  town,  the  majesty  of  Rome  would  be 
restored :  the  Latin  christians  would  be  united, 
under  a  supreme  head,  in  their  ancient  metropolis  ; 
and  the  conquerors  of  the  west  would  receive  their 
crown  from  the  successors  of  St.  Peter.  The  Roman 
church  would  acquire  a  zealous  and  respectable  ad- 
vocate ;  and,  under  the  shadow  of  the  Carlovingian 
power,  the  bishop  might  exercise,  with  honour  and 
safety,  the  government  of  the  city.' 

Before  the  ruin  of  paganism  in 
Rome,  the  competition  for  a  wealthy 
bishopric  had  often  been  productive 
of  tumult  and  bloodshed.  The  people 
were  less  numerous,  but  the  times  were 
more  savage,  the  prize  more  important,  and  the 
chair  of  St.  Peter  was  fiercely  disputed  by  the  lead- 
ing ecclesiastics  who  aspired  to  the  rank  of  sove- 
reign. The  reign  of  Adrian  the  first "  surpasses  the 
measure  of  past  or  succeeding  ages  ;"  the  walls  of 
Rome,  the  sacred  patrimony,  the  ruin  of  the  Lom- 
bards, and  the  friendship  of  Charlemagne,  were  the 
trophies  of  his  fame  :  he  secretly  edified  the  throne 
of  his  successors,  and  displayed  in  a  narrow  space 
the  virtues  of  a  great  prince.  His  memory  was  re- 
vered ;  but  in  the  next  election,  a  priest  of  the  La- 
teran,  Leo  the  third,  was  preferred  to  the  nephew 

t  Fontanini  considers  the  emperors  as  no  more  than  the  advocates  of 
the  church,  (advocatuset  defensor  S.  R.  E.  See  Ducange.  Gloss.  Lat. 
lorn.  i.  p.  ay?.)  His  antngnnist  IMnratori  reduces  tlie  popes  to  be  no 
more  than  tlie  exarchs  of  the  emperor.  In  the  more  equitable  view  of 
Mosheini,  (Inslitnt.  Hist,  Eccles.  p.  '264,  265.)  tliey  held  Home  under 
the  empire  as  tlie  most  honourable  species  of  fief  or  beiielice— preraun. 
tur  nocte  caliginosa  ! 

u  His  merits  and  hopes  are  summed  up  in  an  epitaph  of  thirty-eipht 
verses,  of  which  Ciiarlcmajjue  declares  himself  the  author,  (Concil.  turn. 
Tiii.  p.  520.) 

Post  patrem  lacrymans  Carohis  hfce  carmina  scripsi. 
Tu  milii  dulcis  amor,  tc  modo  plango  pater  .  .  . 
Nomina  jun^o  siuiul  titulis,  clarissime,  nostra 
Adrianlis,  Carolus,  rex  eiio.  tuque  pater. 
The  poetry  mislit  be  supplied  by  Alcuin  ;  but  the  tears,  the  most  glo. 
rious  tribute,  can  only  belong  to  Charlcmai-ne. 

X  Every  new  pope  is  admonished—'*  Sancte  Pater,  non  videbis  an- 
nos^Pttn,"  tweiily.five  years.    On  the  whole  series  the  average  isat)uut 

p.  197,  1>18.)  is  sup. 


Coronation  of 
Charlemagne  as 
emperor  of 
Rome  and  of  the 
west, 

A.D.  800. 
Dec.  20. 


eight  years— a  short  hope  fnr  an  ambitious  cardinal. 
y  The  assurance  of  Auasta^ius  (tom.  ili.  jiars  i. 


and  the  favourite  of  Adrian,  whom  he  had  promoted 
to  the  first  dignities  of  the  church.  Their  ac- 
quiescence or  repentance  disguised,  above  four 
years,  the  blackest  intention  of  revenge,  till  the  day 
of  a  procession,  when  a  furious  band  of  conspirators 
dispersed  the  unarmed  multitude,  and  assaulted 
with  blows  and  wounds  the  sacred  person  of  the 
pope.  But  their  enterprise  on  his  life  or  liberty  was 
disappointed,  perhaps  by  their  own  confusion  and 
remorse.  Leo  was  left  for  dead  on  the  ground  ;  on 
his  revival  from  the  swoon,  the  efl'ect  of  his  loss  of 
blood,  he  recovered  his  speech  and  sight ;  and  this 
natural  event  was  improved  to  the  miraculous  resto- 
ration of  his  eyes  and  tongue,  of  which  he  had  been 
deprived,  twice  deprived,  by  the  knife  of  the  assas- 
sins.y  From  his  prison  he  escaped  to  the  Vatican ; 
the  duke  of  Spoleto  hastened  to  his  rescue,  Charle- 
magne sympathized  in  his  injury,  and  in  his  camp 
of  Paderborn  in  Westphalia  accepted,  or  solicited,  a 
visit  from  the  Roman  pontift'.  Leo  repassed  the 
Alps  with  a  commission  of  counts  and  bishops,  the 
guards  of  his  safety  and  the  judges  of  his  innocence; 
and  it  was  not  without  reluctance,  that  the  con- 
queror of  the  Saxons  delayed  till  the  ensuing  year 
the  personal  discharge  of  this  pious  office.  In  his 
fourth  and  last  pilgrimage,  he  was  received  at  Rome 
with  the  due  honours  of  king  and  patrician  :  Leo 
was  permitted  to  purge  himself  by  oath  of  the 
crimes  imputed  to  his  charge  :  his  enemies  were 
silenced,  and  the  sacrilegious  attempt  against  bis 
life  was  punished  by  the  mild  and  insufficient 
penalty  of  exile.  On  the  festival  of  Christmas,  the 
last  year  of  the  eighth  century,  Charlemagne  ap- 
peared in  the  church  of  St.  Peter ;  and,  to  gratify 
the  vanity  of  Rome,  he  had  exchanged  the  simple 
dress  of  his  country  for  the  habit  of  a  patrician.^ 
After  the  celebration  of  the  holy  mysteries,  Leo  sud- 
denly placed  a  precious  crown  on  his  head,»  and 
the  dome  resounded  with  the  acclamations  of  the 
people,  "  Long  life  and  victory  to  Charles,  the  most 
pious  Augustus,  crowned  by  God  the  great  and  pa- 
cific emperor  of  the  Romans!"  The  head  and  body 
of  Charlemagne  were  consecrated  by  the  royal  unc- 
tion :  after  the  example  of  the  Ca-sars,  he  was 
saluted  or  adored  by  the  pontiff;  his  coronation 
oath  represents  a  promise  to  maintain  the  faith  and 
privileges  of  the  church  ;  and  the  first-fruits  were 
paid  in  his  rich  offerings  to  the  shrineof  the  apostle. 
In  his  familiar  conversation,  the  emperor  protested 

ported  by  the  credulity  of  some  French  annahsts;  hut  F.ginhard,  and 
other  writers  ot  the  same  a^e,  are  nmre  natural  and  sincere.  '*  Unus 
ei  oculus  paullnlum  est  la-sus,"  .says  John  the  deacon  of  .Naples.  (\il. 
Episcop.  S'apol.  in  Scriptores  Uluratori,  torn.  i.  pars  ii.  p.  312.)  Tlieo, 
dolphtis,  a  contemporary  bishop  of  Orleans,  observes  with  pruUeucfr, 
(1.  ili.  carm.  3  ) 

Reddilasnnt?  minim  est;  minim  est  aufcrre  nequisse. 
Est  tamcn  in  dubio,  tunc  inirer  aut  inde  maitis. 

I  Twice,  at  the  request  of  Hadrian  and  I.eo,  he  appeared  at  Rome — 
longa  tunica  et  clilamyde  amictus,  et  calceameiitis  qu(M]ue  Knmaao 
more  formalis.  E;;inhard  (c.  xxiii.  p.  lt)<t— 113  )  describes,  like  Sueto- 
nius, the  simplicity  of  his  dress,  so  popular  in  the  nation,  that  when 
Charles  the  IJald  returned  to  France  in  a  Ibreipn  habit,  the  jiatriotic 
do;is  barked  at  the  apostate,  (Gaillard,  Vie  de  Charlemagne,  tom.  iv. 
p.  1(10.) 

a  See  Anastasius,  (p.  109  )  and  Eprmhard.  (c.  xxviii.  p.  124 — 128.) 
The  unction  is  mentioned  by  Theophaiies,  (p.  390.)  the  oath  by  Sign, 
iiius.  (from  the  Ordo  Romaiius,)  and  the  pope's  adoration,  more  aiili. 
quorum  piincipuui,  by  the  Anuales  BertiDiaui.  (Script.  Mutator,  lotw, 
ii.  pars  ii.  p.  505.) 
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)iis  ijriionuice  of  the  intentions  of  Leo,  wliicli  lie 
woulil  have  ilisappointed  l>>  his  abseiiee  on  that 
memorable  day.  B"t  tlie  preparations  of  the  eerc- 
mony  must  have  disclosed  the  secret ;  and  the 
journey  of  Charlemagne  reveals  his  knowledge  and 
expectation:  he  had  acknowledged  that  the  im- 
perial title  was  the  object  of  his  ambition,  and  a 
Koman  synod  had  pronounced,  that  it  was  the  only 
adequate  reward  of  his  merit  and  service.'' 
Itiiiii  aii.i  rhi.        The  appellation  of  yreat  has  been 

r.ictiT  of  Charlc-  pfjgj,   bestowed,    and    sometimes   de- 

iia;r(it;, 

A.  D.  708—814.  served,  but  Charlf,ma(^nk  is  the  only 
prince  in  whose  favour  the  title  has  been  indissolu- 
bly  blended  with  the  name.  That  name,  with  the 
addition  of  .vam(,  is  inserted  in  the  Roman  calendar  ; 
and  the  saint,  by  a  rare  felicity,  is  crowned  willi  tlie 
praises  of  the  historians  and  philosophers  of  an 
enlightened  age.'  His  real  merit  is  doubtless 
cnhancc-.l  by  the  barbarism  of  llie  nation  and  the 
times  from  wliich  he  emerged  :  but  the  appnrciit 
magnitude  of  an  object  is  likewise  enlarged  by  an 
unequal  comparison ;  and  the  ruins  of  Palmyra 
derive  a  casual  splendour  from  the  nakedness  of 
the  surrounding  desert.  Without  injustice  to  his 
fame,  I  may  discern  some  blemishes  in  the  sanctity 
and  greatness  of  the  restorer  of  the  western  empire. 
Of  bis  moral  virtues,  chastity  is  not  tlie  most  con- 
spicuous:'' but  the  public  happiness  could  not  be 
materially  injured  by  his  nine  wives  or  concubines, 
the  various  indulgence  of  meaner  or  more  transient 
amours,  the  multitude  of  his  bastards  whom  he  be- 
.stowed  on  the  cliurch,  and  the  long  celibacy  and 
licentious  manners  of  his  daughters,''  whom  the 
father  was  suspected  of  loving  vvitli  too  fond  a 
jiassioii.  I  shall  be  scarcely  permitted  to  accuse 
the  ambition  of  a  conqueror  ;  but  in  a  day  of  eciual 
retribution,  the  sons  of  his  brother  Carloman,  the 
Merovingian  princes  of  Aquitain,  and  the  four 
thousand  (ivc  hundred  Saxons  who  were  beheaded 
on  the  same  spot,  would  have  something  (o  allege 
against  the  justice  and  humanity  of  Charlemagne. 
His  treatment  of  the  vanquished  Saxons  '  was  an 
abuse  of  the  right  of  conquest;  his  laws  were  not 
less  sanguinary  than  his  arras  ;  and  in  the  discussion 
of  his  motives,  whatever  is  subtracted  from  bigotry 
must  be  imputed  to  temper.  The  sedentary  reader 
is  amazed  by  his  incessant  activity  of  mind  and 
body  ;  and  liis  subjects  and  enemies  were  not  less 


I.  Tlii»  creat  event  of  the  trnnslalion  or  ro«toralion  of  the  empire,  i» 
leial.-d  anil  diM;U!»ed  by  Nalatis  Alexander,  (secnl.  ix.  dtwerl.  i.  p.  30O 
— :)a7.)  I'.i!:i,  (loni.  iii.  p.  418.)  Mnratori,  (Aiinali  d'ltalia,  tom.  vi.  p 
.•|3U-.1.'>2.)  Sixonius,  (de  Uesjio  Italia;,  I.  iv.  Opp.  tnm.  ii.  p.  247—251.) 
Spanheilii.  (de  tift:t  TraiiKlatione  Imperii,)  Giaiiiioiie,  (tnni.  i.  p.  .10.')  — 
■Ili5.)  St.  M.irr.  (Abreae  CliroiioUjgi.|iii-.  t.iin.  r.  p.  iS»-iM.)  (iaillard. 
(Hist,  dc  Cliarleinagne,  loin.  ii.  p.  386—440.)  Almost  all  tiicse  moderns 
have  some  religious  or  national  bias 

c  By  Malilv,  fObservatioiis  sur  PHistoire  de  France.)  VoUairr.  (Ilis- 

toirc  (itiierafe,)  Robertson,  (History  of  Charles  \ .)  and  Montcsn u. 

(Esprit.  de»  Loix.l.  xxxi.  e.  18.)  In  the  year  1782,  M.  Oaillard  pub. 
lished  his  Hisloire  de  Charlenia^'ne,  (in  4  vols.  12mo,)  whieli  I  have 
Ireelvaiid  profitably  used.  The  author  is  a  man  of  sense  and  hnmanily  ; 
and  his  work  is  laboured  with  industry  and  ele^.iuee.  Bui  I  have  like. 
wise  examined  the  ori-iniil  monuments  fif  the  teijns  of  IVpiil  and 
Charlenia^ne,  in  tlie.3lh  vohline  of  Ihe  Historians  of  I'rance. 

It  The  vision  of  Welt  in,  composed  by  a  monk,  eleven  years  after  the 
death  of  Cbarlemaf^ne,  shows  him  in  pnrKatory,  with  a  vulture,  who  is 
perpetually  ynawinj;  the  Kuilty  member,  while  the  rest  of  his  hndy, 
tlie  emblem  of  his  virtues,  is  sound  and  perfect,  (see  Caillard,  toin.  li. 
p.  3I7-3G!).) 


astonished  at  his  sudden  presence,  at  the  moment 
vvlicii  they  believed  him  at  the  most  distant  extre- 
mity of  the  empire  ;  neither  pcatre  nor  war,  nor  sum- 
mer nor  winter,  were  a  season  of  repose  ;  and  oni 
fancy  cannot  easily  reconcile  the  annals  of  his  reign 
with  the  geography  of  his  expeditions.  But  this 
activity  was  a  national,  rather  than  a  personal,  vir- 
tue ;  tlic  vagrant  life  of  a  Frank  was  spent  in  the 
(•hace,  in  pilgrimage,  in  military  adventures ;  and 
the  journeys  of  Charlemagne  were  distinguished 
only  by  a  more  numerous  train  and  a  more  iiiiport- 
anl  purpose.  His  military  renown  must  be  trictl  by 
the  scrutiny  of  his  troops,  his  enemies,  and  liis 
actions.  Alexander  conquered  with  the  arms  of 
Philip,  but  the  two  heroes  who  preceded  Charle- 
magne, bequeathed  him  their  name,  their  examples, 
anil  the  companions  of  their  victories.  At  the  head 
of  his  veteran  and  superior  armies,  he  oppressed 
the  savage  or  degenerate  nations,  who  were  incapa- 
ble of  confederating  for  their  common  safety  :  nor 
did  he  ever  encounter  an  equal  antagonist  in  num- 
bers, in  discipline,  or  in  arms.  The  si;ience  of  war 
has  been  lost  and  revived  with  the  arts  of  peace ; 
but  his  campaigns  are  not  illustrated  by  any  siege 
or  battle  of  singular  dillicully  and  success  ;  and  he 
might  behold,  with  envy,  the  Saracen  trophies  of 
his  grandfather.  After  his  Spanish  expedition,  his 
rear-guard  v\as  defeated  in  the  Pyrentean  moun- 
tains ;  and  the  soldiers,  whose  situation  was  irre- 
trievable, and  whose  valour  was  useless,  might 
accuse,  with  their  last  breath,  the  want  of  skill  or 
caution  of  their  general.?  I  touch  with  reverence' 
the  laws  of  Charlemagne,  so  highly  applauded  by  a, 
respectable  judge.  They  compose  not  a  system,  but' 
a  series,  of  occasional  and  minute  edicts,  for  tlic 
correction  of  abuses,  the  reformation  of  manners, 
the  economy  of  his  farms,  the  care  of  his  poultry, 
and  even  the  sale  of  his  eggs.  He  wished  to  im- 
prove the  laws  and  the  character  of  the  Franks  ;  and' 
his  attempts,  however  feeble  and  imperfect,  are  de- 
serving of  praise  :  the  inveterate  evils  of  the  times 
were  suspended  or  mollilitd  by  his  government  i*"  but 
in  his  institutions  I  can  seldom  discover  the  general 
views  and  the  immortal  spirit  of  a  legislator,  who 
survives  himself  for  tlie  benelit  of  posterity.  The 
union  and  .stability  of  his  empire  depended  on  tli'- 
life  of  a  single  man  :  he  imitated  the  dangerous 
practice  of  dividing  his  kingdoms  among  his  sons  ; 


e  The  marriage  of  Esinhard  with  Imma,  daiisliter  of  Charleniapiie, 
is,  in  niv  opinion,  snliieieutly  refuted  by  the  probrum  and  suspicio_ 
that  sullied  these  fair  damsels,  without  exceptin;;  his  own  wife,  (e.  xix.. 
p.  iia- 100.  cum  Notis  Schmincke.)  The  husband  must  have  been  too' 
.si  roller  for  the  historian. 

f  Besides  the  mass,acreR  and  transmi;rratioiis,  the  pain  of  dealh  was 
pronounced  aj;ainst  the  following  crimes:  I.  The  refnsil  of  baptism. 
2.  The  false  pretence  of  baptism.  ."(.  A  rel.ipse  to  idolatry.  1.  The' 
murder  of  a  priest  or  bishop,  ft.  Human  sacrilices.  C.  Eatinjj  ineatin, 
I..-111,  lint  eveiy  crime  miRht  luf  expiated  by  baptism  or  penance;^ 
(Caillard.  tom.  ii.  p.  241—1147.)  and  the  chrislian  Saxons  became  Ibe 
Irieiiilsniid  eipials  of  the  Franks.  (Stniv.  Corpus  Hist.  (;ermauiciL-, 
p.  l.Tl.) 

K  In  this  action  the  famous  Tlutlaud,  Rolando.  Orl.imlo,  was  slain— 
emu  pliiriliiis  aliis.  See  the  Iriitli  in  F.;:iiiharil.  (r.  !».  p.  Sl-flti), 
and  Ihe  fible  in  an  iilffeiiious  Sii[iplemelit  of  M.  C.iillard.  {lorn,  iii.  p.^ 
47t.)  The  Spaniards  are  ton  proud  of  a  victory,  which  history  ascrilics 
to  the  Gascons,  and  romance  to  the  Saracens. 

h  Yet  Schmidt,  from  the  best  authorities,  represents  the  interior  dis 
orders  and  oppression  of  his  rcijjn.  (Hist,  dcs  Allen:alids,  tom.  ii.  p 
4.')-49.) 
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and.  after  his  numerous  diets,  the  wliole  constitu- 
tion was  left  to  fluctuate  between  the  disorders  of 
anarch)'  and  despotism.  His  esteem  for  the  piety 
and  knowledge  of  the  clergy  tempted  him  to  intrust 
that  aspiring  order  witli  temporal  dominion  and 
civil  jurisdiction  ;  and  his  son  Lewis,  when  he  was 
stripped  and  degraded  by  the  bishops,  might  accuse, 
in  some  measure,  the  impnidence  of  his  father. 
His  laws  enforced  the  imposition  of  tithes,  because 
tlie  da'mons  had  proclaimed  in  the  air  that  the  de- 
fault of  payment  had  been  the  cause  of  the  last 
Scarcity.'  The  literary  merits  of  Charlemagne  are 
attested  by  the  foundation  of  schools,  the  introduc- 
tion of  arts,  the  works  which  were  published  in  his 
name,  and  his  familiar  connexion  with  the  subjects 
and  strangers  whom  he  invited  to  his  court  to 
educate  both  the  prince  and  people.  His  own 
studies  were  tardy,  laborious,  and  imperfect ;  if  he 
spoke  Latin,  and  understood  Greek,  he  derived  the 
rudiments  of  knowledge  from  conversation,  rather 
than  from  books  ;  and,  in  his  mature  age,  the  em- 
peror strove  to  acquire  the  practice  of  writing, 
which  every  peasant  now  learns  in  his  infancy.''  The 
grammar  and  logic,  the  music  and  astronomy,  of 
the  times,  were  only  cultivated  as  the  handmaids  of 
superstition  :  but  the  curiosity  of  the  human  mind 
must  ultimately  tend  to  its  improvement,  and  the 
encouragement  of  learning  reflects  the  purest  and 
most  pleasing  lustre  on  the  character  of  Charle- 
magne.' The  dignity  of  his  person,™  the  length  of 
his  reign,  the  prosperity  of  his  arms,  the  vigour  of 
his  government,  and  the  reverence  of  distant  na- 
tions, distinguished  him  from  the  royal  crowd  ;  and 
Europe  dates  a  new  aera  from  his  restoration  of  the 
western  empire. 

Extent  of  hisera.  That  empire  was  not  unworthy  of  its 
pire  iD France,  title:"  and  some  of  the  fairest  king- 
doms of  Europe  were  the  patrimony  or  conquest  of 
a  prince,  who  reigned  at  the  same  time  in  France, 
Spain,  Italy,  Germany,  and  Hungary."  I.  The 
Roman  province  of  Gaul  had  been  transformed  into 
the  name  and  monarchy  of  France  ;  but,  in  the 
decay  of  the  Merovingian  line,  its  limits  were  con- 
tracted by  the  independence  of  the  Britons  and  the 
revolt  of  Aquitain.  Charlemagne  pursued,  and 
confined,  the  Britons  on  the  shores  of  the  ocean  ; 

i  Oranis  homo  ex  sna  proprietate  legitimani  decimam  ad  erclesiam 
conferat.  ExperiniLMito  enim  didicimus  in  anno,  qno  ilia  valida  fames 
irrepsit,  ebnllire  vacuasannonas  adafnnonibiisdevoratas,  et  voces  expro. 
bationis  auditas.  Such  is  the  decree  and  assertion  of  the  ^Teat  Conncil 
of  Frankfort,  (canon  xxv.  torn.  ix.  p.  105.)  Both  Selden,  (Hist,  of 
Tithes:  Works,  vol.  iii.  part.  ii.  p.  II40.)and  Montesquieu,  (Espnt'des 
Loix.  I.  xxxi.  c.  ri.)  represent  Cliarleniagne  as  the  first  legal  author  of 
tithe!).    Snch  ol)lig:ations  have  country  tietitlemcn  to  his  memory  ! 

k  Ei,'inhard  [c.  25.  p.  119.)  clearly  adirras,  tentabat  et  scrihere  .  .  . 
sed  parum  prosperesuccessit  labor  ptitpostemset  seroinchoatus.  The 
moderns  have  perverted  and  cnrrectcd  this  obvious  nieaniri;r.  and  the 
title  of  M.  Gaillard's  Dissertation  (torn.  iii.  p.  247— 2(i(».)  betrays  his 
parlialitv. 

1  SeeGaillard,  torn.  iii.  p.  138— 176.  and  Schmidt,  lorn.  ii.  p.  121  — 12P. 

m  M.  Gaillurd  (loni.  iii.  p.  ^(72.)  fixes  the  true  stature  of  Charlemaj^ne 
(see  a  Dissertation  of  Marquard  Freher  ad  calceui  E^inhart,  p.  220,  &c.) 
at  five  feet  nine  inches  of  French,  about  six  feet  one  inch  and  a  fourth 
English,  measure.  The  romance  writers  have  increased  it  toci;;ht  feet, 
and  the  giant  was  endowed  with  matchless  strength  and  appetite  ;  at  a 
single  stroke  of  his  good  sword  Joyeuse,  he  cut  asunder  a  horseman 
and  his  horse  ;  at  a  single  repast  he  devoured  a  goose,  two  fowl.s,  a  quar- 
ter of  mutton,  &c. 

n  See  the  concise,  but  correct  ,ind  original,  work  of  D'Anvillc,  (Etats 
formies  en  Europe  apres  la  Chute  de  PErapire  Romain  en  Occident, 
I*aris,  1771,  in  4lo.)  whose  map  includes  the  empire  of  Charlemagne; 
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and  that  ferocious  tribe,  whose  origin  and  language 
are  so  different  from  the  French,  was  chastised  by 
the  iniposition  of  tribute,  hostages,  and  peace. 
After  a  long  and  evasive  contest,  the  rebellion  of 
the  dukes  of  Aquitain  was  punished  by  the  for- 
feiture of  their  province,  their  liberty,  and  their 
lives.  Harsh  and  rigorous  would  have  been  such 
treatment  of  ambitious  governors,  who  had  too 
faithfully  copied  the  mayors  of  the  palace.  But  a 
recent  discovery  i"  has  proved  that  these  unhappy 
princes  were  the  last  and  lawful  heirs  of  the  blood 
and  sceptre  of  Clovis,  a  younger  branch,  from  the 
brother  of  Dagobert,  of  the  Merovingian  house. 
Their  ancient  kingdom  was  reduced  to  the  duchy  of 
Gascogne,  to  the  counties  of  Fesenzac  and  Armag- 
nac,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees:  tlicir  race  was 
propagated  till  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury ;  and,  after  surviving  their  Carlovingian  tyrants, 
they  were  reserved  to  feel  the  injustice,  or  the 
favours,  of  a  third  dynasty.  By  the  re-union  of 
Aquitain,  France  was  enlarged  to  its  present  boun- 
daries, with  the  addition  of  the  Netherlands  and 
Spain,  as  far  as  the  Rhine.  II.  The 
Saracens  bad  been  expelled  from 
France  by  the  grandfather  and  father  of  Charle- 
magne ;  but  they  still  possessed  the  greatest  part 
of  Spain,  from  the  rockof  Gibraltar  to  the  Pyrenees. 
Amidst  their  civil  divisions,  an  Arabian  emir  of 
Saragossa  implored  his  protection  in  the  diet  of 
Paderborn.  Charlemagne  undertook  the  expedi- 
tion, restored  the  emir,  and,  without  distinction  of 
faith,  impartially  crushed  the  resistance  of  the 
Christians,  and  rewarded  the  obedience  and  service 
of  the  Mahometans.  In  his  absence  he  instituted 
the  Spanish  mar(/i,<i  which  extended  from  the  Py- 
renees to  the  river  Ebro  :  Barcelona  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  French  governor :  he  possessed  the 
counties  of  Rousillon  and  Catalonia  ;  and  the  infant 
kingdoms  of  Navarre  and  Arrat/on  were  subject  to 
his  jurisdiction.  III.  As  king  of  the 
Lombards,  and  patrician  of  Rome,  he 
reigned  over  the  greatest  part  of  Italy,'  a  tract  of 
a  thousand  miles  from  the  Alps  to  the  borders  of 
Calabria.  The  duchy  of  Beneventum,  a  Lombard 
fief,  had  spread,  at  the  expense  of  the  Greeks,  over 
the  modern  kingdom  of  Naples.     But  Arrcchis,  the 

the  different  parts  are  illustrated,  by  Valesius  ( Notitia  Galliarnm)  for 
France,  Beretti  (Ois.sertatio  Clioro^raphica)  for  Italy,  De  IMarca  (Marca 
Hispanica)  for  Spain.  For  the  middle  geography  of  Germany,  I  con- 
fess myself  [loor  and  destitute. 

o  After  a  brief  relation  of  his  wars  and  conquests,  ( Vit.  Carol,  c.  5 — 
14.)  Eginhard  recapitulates,  in  a  few  words,  (c.  15  )  the  countries  sulj. 
ject  to  his  empire.  Struvins  (Corpus  Hist.  German,  p.  118 — 149.)  has 
inserted  in  his  Notes  the  texts  of  tile  old  Chronicles. 

p  Of  a  charter  granted  to  the  monastery  of  Alaon  {A.  D.  845.)  by 
Charles  the  Bald,  which  deduces  this  royal  {ledigrce.  1  doubt  whether 
si>n)c  subsequent  links  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  arc  equally 
firm;  yet  the  whole  is  approvtnl  and  defended  by  M.  Gaillard,  (tout, 
ii.  p.  ()0— 81.  2U;J  — 2IH).)  who  affirms  that  the  fan'uly  of  IMontcMpiieu 
(not  of  the  President  de  Montesquieu)  is  descended,  in  the  feiuate  line, 
from  Clotaire  and  Clovis— an  int)i>cent  pretensioii  ! 

q  The  governors  or  counts  of  the  S[«nish  march  revolted  from 
Charles  the  Simple  about  the  year  WO;  and  a  jioor  pittance,  the  Ron. 
sillon.  has  been  recovered  in  Ili42  by  the  kings  of  Fnuice.  (I.ongucrne, 
Dc-M-riptiou  de  la  France,  torn.  i.  p.  220— 222.)  >'et  the  Konsilton  con- 
tains ISS.ltitft  subjecls.  and  annually  pays  2.600,000  livres;  (Necker, 
Admiiiislration  des  Finances.  ton>.  i.  p.  278,  27tl.)  more  people,  perhaps, 
and  doubtless  more  monev,  than  the  march  of  Charlemagne. 

r  Schmidt,  Hist,  des  Atlcmaiuls,  toiu.  ii.  p.  200,  £cc. 
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reigning  duke,  refused  to  be  included  in  tlie  slavery 
of  liis  eounlry  ;  assumed  tlic  indipiiidcnt  title  of 
prince;  and  opposed  his  sword  to  tlie  Carlovin;;ian 
monarchy.  His  defence  was  firm,  his  submission 
was  not  inglorious,  and  the  emperor  was  content 
with  an  easy  tribute,  the  demolition  of  his  fortresses, 
and  the  acknowleds^nient,  on  his  coins,  of  a  supreme 
lord.  Tlie  artful  flattery  of  his  son  Orimoald  added 
the  appellation  of  father,  but  he  asserted  his  di;;nity 
with  prudence,  and  Beneventum  insensibly  escaped 
from  the  French  yoke."  IV.  Charle- 
magne was  the  first  who  united  Gkr- 
MANY  under  the  same  sceptre.  The  name  of  Orien- 
tal France  is  preserved  in  the  circle  of  Franconia  ; 
and  the  people  of  Hesse  and  Thurhiijia  were  re- 
cently incorporated  with  the  victors,  by  the  eonl'or- 
mity  of  religion  and  government.  The  AUmamii, 
so  formidable  to  the  Romans,  were  the  faithful 
vassals  and  confederates  of  the  Franks;  and  their 
country  was  inscribed  within  the  modern  limits  of 
Alsace,  Swabia,  and  Switzerland.  The  Bavarians, 
with  a  similar  indulgence  of  their  laws  and  man- 
ners, w  ere  less  patient  of  a  master :  the  repeated 
treasons  of  Tasillo  justified  the  abolition  of  their 
hereditary  dukes ;  and  their  power  was  shared 
among  the  counts,  who  judged  and  guarded  tliat 
important  frontier.  But  the  north  of  Germany ,  from 
the  Rliine  and  beyond  the  Elbe,  was  still  hostile  and 
pagan  ;  nor  was  it  till  after  a  war  of  thirty-three 
years  that  the  Saxons  bowed  under  the  yoke  of 
Christ  and  of  Charlemagne.  The  idols  and  their 
votaries  were  extirpated  :  the  foundation  of  eight 
bishoprics,  of  Munster,  Osnaburgh,  Paderborn,  and 
Minden,  of  Bremen,  Verden,  Hildesheim,  and  Hal- 
berstadt,  define,  on  either  side  of  the  Weser,  the 
bounds  of  ancient  Saxony  ;  these  episcopal  seats 
were  the  first  schools  and  cities  of  that  savage  land  ; 
and  the  religion  and  humanity  of  the  children 
atoned,  in  some  degree,  for  the  massacre  of  the 
parents.  Beyond  the  Elbe,  the  Slaii,  or  Sclavo- 
nians,  of  similar  manners  and  various  denomina- 
nations,  overspread  the  modern  dominions  of 
Prussia,  Poland,  and  Bohemia,  and  some  transient 
marks  of  obedience  have  tempted  the  French  his- 
torian to  extend  the  empire  to  the  Baltic  and  the 
Vistula.  The  conquest  or  conversion  of  tlio.se  <oun- 
tries  is  of  a  more  recent  age  ;  but  the  first  union  of 
Bohemia  with  the  Germanic  body  may  be  justly 
ascribed  to  the  arms  of  Charlemagne. 
"  V.    He    retaliated    on   the    Avars,    or 

Huns  of  Pannonia,  the  same  calamities  which  they 
had  inflicted  on  the  nations.  Their  rings,  the 
wooden  fortifications  which  encircled  their  districts 
and  villages,  were  broken  down  by  the  triple  effort 

•  St^c  Oi.iiiriiinc,  toni.  i.  p.  374,  375.  and  tin?  Annals  of  IVluratori. 

'  Quot  prselia  ineogestal  quantum  sanguinis  etTn^nfr  Kit !  Ti-statnr 
vacua  omni  habitations  Pannonia,  et  Incus  in  quo  re^ia  Ca^ani  fuit  ita 
(leMTtus,  ut  tie  v«>sti;;inin  quidrra  luimana;  haliitiitionix  a|>|iareat. 
Tota  in  hoc  Iwlln  lluiinornm  nol,ilitas  periit,  tota  (j^loria  deciilil,  onniis 
pecuniact  conRcsti  ex  longo  tempore  thesauri  direpti  sunt. 

u  Tlie  junction  of  the  Rhine  and  Danube  was  undertaken  only  for 
the  wrvire  of  the  I'auuonian  war.  (Gaitlard,  Vie  de  Cliarlemagiie,  torn, 
ii.  p.  312 — 31.5.)  The  canal,  which  would  have  been  only  two  lea{;ues 
in  length,  and  of  which  some  traces  arc  still  extant  in  Swabia,  was  in. 
tcrruptcd  by  excessive   rains,   military  avocaliuiis,  and   snpcr^tilioU8 


of  a  French  army,  that  was  poured  into  their  country 
by  land  and  water,  tliroiigli  the  Carpathian  moun- 
tains and  along  tlic  plain  of  the  Danube.  After  a 
bloody  conflict  of  eight  years,  the  loss  of  some 
French  generals  was  avenged  by  the  slaughter  of 
the  most  noble  Huns :  the  relics  of  the  nation  sub- 
mitted :  the  royal  residence  of  the  ehagan  was  left 
desolate  and  unknown  ;  and  the  treasures,  the  ra- 
pine of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  enriched  the 
vit^torious  troops,  or  decorated  the  churches  of  Italy 
and  Gaul.'  After  the  reduction  of  Pannonia,  the 
empire  of  Charlemagne  was  bounded  only  by  the 
conflux  of  the  Danube  with  the  Teyss  and  the  Save : 
the  provinces  of  Istria,  Liburnia,  and  Dalmatia, 
were  an  easy,  though  unprofitable,  accession  ;  and 
it  was  an  efl'ect  of  his  moderation,  that  lie  left  the 
maritime  cities  under  the  real  or  nominal  sovereignty 
of  the  Greeks.  But  these  distant  possessions  added 
more  to  the  reputation,  than  to  the  power,  of  the 
Latin  emperor;  nor  did  he  risk  any  ecclesiastical 
foundations  to  reclaim  the  barbarians  from  their 
vagrant  life  and  idolatrous  worship.  Some  canals 
of  communication  between  the  rivers,  the  SaAne 
and  the  Meuse,  the  Khine  and  the  Danube,  were 
faintly  attempted."  Their  execution  would  have 
vivified  the  empire  ;  and  more  cost  and  labour  were 
often  wasted  in  the  structure  of  a  cathedral. 

If  we  retrace  the  outlines  of  this  nis  nciRhbourj 
geographical  picture,  it  will  be  seen  •'""'  '-"emies. 
that  the  empire  of  the  Franks  extended,  between 
cast  and  west,  from  the  Ebro  to  the  Elbe  or  Vistula; 
between  the  north  and  south,  from  the  duchy  of 
Beneventum  to  the  river  Eyder,  the  perpetual 
boundary  of  Germany  and  Denmark.  The  personal 
and  political  importance  of  Charlemagne  was  mag- 
nified by  the  distress  and  division  of  the  rest  of 
Europe.  The  islands  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
were  disputed  by  a  crowd  of  princes  of  Saxon  or 
Scottish  origin  ;  and,  after  the  loss  of  Spain,  the 
christian  and  Gothic  kingdom  of  Alphonso  the 
Chaste  was  confined  to  the  narrow  range  of  the 
Asturian  inountains.  These  petty  sovereigns  re- 
veretf  the  power  or  virtue  of  the  Carlovingian 
monarch,  implored  the  honour  and  support  of  his 
alliance,  and  styled  him  their  common  parent,  the 
sole  and  supreme  emperor  of  the  west."  He  main- 
tained a  more  equal  intercourse  with  the  caliph 
Harun  al  Rashid.s'  whose  dominion  stretched  from 
Africa  to  India,  and  accepted  from  his  ambassadors 
a  tent,  a  water-clock,  an  elephant,  and  the  keys  of 
the  holy  sepulchre.  It  is  not  ea.sy  to  conceive  the 
private  friendship  of  a  Frank  and  an  Arab,  who 
were  strangers  to  each  other's  person,  and  language, 
and  religion  :  but  their  public  correspondence  was 

fears.  (Schaspdin,  ifist.  de  TAcaderaic  des  lu.scriptions,  torn,  xviii.  p. 
2.Vi.     Molimina  fluvioruni,  6tc.  jnnpendonun,  p.  .Vt— (i2.) 

»  See  Effinhard,  c.  16  and  Gaillard,  torn.  ii.  li.  3(il  — 386.  wini 
mentions,  with  a  loose  reference,  the  ilitercour.se  of  Chiirlelnai:ne  and 
J-);;bert,  Ihe  emperor'.s  gift  of  his  own  sword,  and  the  modest  answer  of 
his  Saxon  disciple.  The  anecdote,  if  genuine,  would  have  adorned  our 
Enj;lish  histories. 

y  The  correspondence  is  mentioned  only  in  Ihe  French  annals,  and 
tile  orientals  are  if;norant  of  the  e.ilipli's  frieiidslii)i  for  the  chrixlinn 
(ifui~a  polite  appellation,  which  tiarun  bestows  on  the  emperor  of  Ihu 
Giceks. 
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founded  on  vanity,  and  tlieir  remote  situation  left 
no  room  for  a  competition  of  interest.  Two  thirds 
of  the  western  empire  of  Rome  were  subject  to 
Charlemagne,  and  the  deficiency  was  amply  sup- 
plied by  his  command  of  the  inaccessible  or  invin- 
cible nations  of  Germany.  But  in  the  choice  of  his 
enemies,  we  maj'  be  reasonably  surprised  that  he 
so  often  preferred  the  poverty  of  the  north  to  the 
riches  of  the  south.  The  three  and  thirty  cam- 
paigns laboriously  consumed  in  the  woods  and 
morasses  of  Germany,  would  have  sufficed  to  assert 
the  amplitude  of  his  title  by  the  expulsion  of  the 
Greeks  from  Italy  and  the  Saracens  from  Spain. 
The  weakness  of  the  Greeks  would  have  ensured 
an  easy  victory :  and  the  holy  crusade  against  the 
Saracens  would  have  been  prompted  by  glory  and 
revenge,  and  loudly  justified  by  religion  and  policy. 
Perhaps,  in  his  expeditions  beyond  the  Rhine  and 
the  Elbe,  he  aspired  to  save  his  monarchy  from  the 
fate  of  the  Roman  empire,  to  disarm  the  enemies  of 
civilized  society,  and  to  eradicate  the  seed  of  future 
emigrations.  But  it  has  been  wisely  observed,  that 
in  a  light  of  precaution,  all  conquest  must  be  in- 
eifectual,  unless  it  could  be  universal ;  since  the 
increasing  circle  must  be  involved  in  a  larger 
sphere  of  hostility.^  The  subjugation  of  Germany 
■withdrew  the  veil  which  had  so  long  concealed  the 
continent  or  islands  of  Scandinavia  from  the  know- 
ledge of  Europe,  and  awakened  the  torpid  courage 
of  their  barbarous  natives.  The  fiercest  of  the 
Saxon  idolaters  escaped  from  the  christian  tyrant 
to  their  brethren  of  the  north  ;  the  ocean  and  Medi- 
terranean were  covered  with  their  piratical  fleets  ; 
and  Charlemagne  beheld  with  a  sigh  the  destructive 
progress  of  the  Normans,  who,  in  less  than  seventy 
years,  precipitated  the  fall  of  his  race  and  mo- 
narchy, 
u .   „,  „„  „„        Had  the  pope  and  the  Romans  re- 

His     successors,  r     r 

A.  D.  814—887,   yived  the  primitive  constitution,  the 

in  Italy ;  .   ,  ^  ,      . 

9ii,inGerniany;  titles  of  emperor  and  Augustus  were 
987,  in  France.  p(,„ferred  On  Charlemagne  for  the 
term  of  his  life;  and  his  successors,  on  each  va- 
cancy, must  have  ascended  the  throne  by  a  formal 
or  tacit  election.  But  the  association  of  his  son 
Lewis  the  Pious  asserts  the  independent  right  of 
monarchy  and  conquest,  and  the  emperor  seems  on 
this  occasion  to  have  foreseen  and  prevented  the 
latent  claims  of  the  clergy.  The  royal 
youth  was  commanded  to  take  the 
crown  from  the  altar,  and  with  his  own  hands  to 
place  it  on  his  head,  as  a  gift  which  he  held  from 
God,  his  father,  and  the  nation.*  The  same  cere- 
mony was  repeated,  though  with  less  energy,  in  the 
subsequent  associations  of  Lothaire  and  Lewis  the 
second:  the  Carlovingian  sceptre  was  transmitted 
from  father  to  son  in  a  lineal  descent  of  four  gene- 
rations ;  and  the  ambition  of  the  popes  was  reduced 

»  Gaillard.  torn.  it.  p.  361— .163.  471—476.  492.  I  have  borrowed  his 
judicious  remarks  on  Charlemaffne's  plan  of  conquest,  and  the  judicious 
distinction  of  his  enemies  of  the  first  and  second  enceinte,  (torn.  ii.  p. 
184.  509,  Sec.) 

B  Thejfan,  the  bio:jrapher  of  Lewis,  relates  this  coronation;  and 
Baronius  has   honestly  traiiscribid   it,  (A.   D.  813,   No.  13,  &c.   See 


A.  D.  813. 


to  the  empty  honour  of  crowning  and  anointing 
these  hereditary  princes  who  were  already  invested 
with  their  power  and  dominions.  The  Lewis  the  Pions, 
pious  Lewis  survived  his  brothers,  A.  D.  814-840. 
and  embraced  the  whole  empire  of  Charlemagne  ; 
but  the  nations  and  the  nobles,  his  bishops  and  hi.s 
children,  quickly  discerned  that  this  mighty  mass 
was  no  longer  inspired  by  the  same  soul;  and  the 
foundations  were  undermined  to  the  centre,  while 
the  external  surface  was  yet  fair  and  entire.  After 
a  war,  or  battle,  which  consumed  one  hundred 
thousand  Franks,  the  empire  was  divided  by  treaty 
between  his  three  sons,  who  had  violated  every  filial 
and  fraternal  duty.  The  kingdoms  of  Lothaire  I. 
Germany  and  Frant'e  were  for  ever  a.  d.  840-856. 
separated ;  the  provinces  of  Gaul,  between  the 
Rhone  and  the  Alps,  the  Meuse  and  the  Rhine, 
were  assigned,  with  Italy,  to  the  imperial  dignity 
of  Lothaire.  In  the  partition  of  his  share,  Lorraine 
and  Aries,  two  recent  and  transitory  kingdoms, 
were  bestowed  on  the  younger  cliildren  ;  and  Lewis 
the  second,  his  eldest  son,  w  as  content  Lewis  il. 
with  the  realm  of  Italy,  the  proper  ^-  ^  sofi-875. 
and  sufficient  patrimony  of  a  Roman  emperor.  On 
his  death  without  any  male  issue,  the  vacant  throne 
was  disputed  by  his  uncles  and  cousins,  and  the 
popes  most  dexterously  seized  the  occasion  of  judg- 
ing the  claims  and  merits  of  the  candidates,  and  of 
bestowing  on  the  most  obsequious,  or  most  liberal, 
the  imperial  office  of  advocate  of  the  Roman  church. 
The  dregs  of  the  Carlovingian  race  no  longer  ex- 
hibited any  symptoms  of  virtue  or  power,  and  the 
ridiculous  epithets  of  the  bald,  the  stammerer,  the 
fat,  and  the  simple,  distinguished  the  tame  and 
uniform  features  of  a  crowd  of  kings  alike  deserv- 
ing of  oblivion.  By  the  failure  of  the  collateral 
branches,  the  whole  inheritance  devolved  to  Charles 
the  Fat,  the  last  emperor  of  his  family  :  his  insanity 
authorized  the  desertion  of  Germany,  pj^igjoj  ^j  j|^ 
Italy,  and  France :  he  was  deposed 
in  a  diet,  and  solicited  his  daily  bread 
from  the  rebels  by  whose  contempt  his  life  and 
liberty  had  been  spared.  According  to  the  measure 
of  their  force,  the  governors,  the  bishops,  and  the 
lords,  usurped  the  fragments  of  the  falling  empire  ; 
and  some  preference  was  shown  to  the  female  or 
illegitimate  blood  of  Charlemagne.  Of  the  greater 
part,  the  title  and  possession  were  alike  doubtful, 
and  the  merit  was  adequate  to  the  contracted  scale 
of  their  dominions.  Those  who  could  appear  with 
an  army  at  the  gates  of  Rome  were  crowned  em- 
perors in  the  Vatican  ;  but  their  modesty  was  more 
frequently  satisfied  w  ith  the  appellation  of  kings  of 
Italy  ;  and  the  whole  term  of  seventy-four  years 
may  be  deemed  a  vacancy,  from  the  abdication  of 
Charles  the  Fat  to  the  establishment  of  Otho  the 
first. 


Gaillard,  torn.  ii.  p.  .^06,  507,  50S.)  hnirsocTer  adverse  to  the  claims 
of  tlte  popes.  For  the  series  of  the  CarloFinsians,  see  the  historians 
of  France,  Italy,  and  Germany  ;  Pfelfel,  Schmidt,  Velly,  Muratori, 
and   even  Voltaire,  whose   pictures  are  sometimes  just,   and  always 

pleasing^. 


empire, 
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Otlio*'  was  of  the  noble  race  of  the 
nwuy  iwinrc  (lukcs  of  baxony  ;  and  it  he  truly  de- 
and  .ppr.,|,n»ir,  sj.<nded  from  Wilikiiui,  the  adversary 

Die  wr»tcru   t-m-  •' 

l>in-,  and    proselyte   of   ('liarleniasne,    the 

A.  D.  ;h:2.  .  p      • 

posterity  of  a  van(iui,shed  people  was 

exalted  to  reign  over  their  conqiierors.  His  father 
Henry  the  Fowler  was  elected,  by  the  sull'rage  of 
tlie  nation,  to  save  and  institute  the  kingdom  of 
Germany.  Its  limits'^  were  enlarged  on  every  side 
by  his  son,  the  first  and  greatest  of  the  Othos.  A 
portion  of  Gaul  to  the  west  of  the  Rhine,  along  the 
banks  of  the  Meuse  and  the  Moselle,  was  assigned 
to  the  Germans,  by  whose  blood  and  language  it 
has  been  tinged  since  the  time  of  Ca;sar  and  Taci- 
tus. Between  the  Rhine,  the  Rhone,  and  the  Alps, 
the  successors  of  Otlio  acquired  a  vain  supremacy 
over  the  broken  kingdoms  of  Burgundy  and  Aries. 
In  the  north,  Christianity  was  propagated  by  the 
sword  of  Otho,  tlie  conqueror  and  apostle  of  the 
Slavic  nations  of  the  Kibe  and  Oder:  the  inarches 
of  Brandenburg  and  Sleswick  were  fortilied  with 
German  colonies  ;  and  the  king  of  Denmark,  tlie 
dukes  of  Poland  and  Bohemia,  confessed  them- 
selves his  tributary  vassals.  At  the  head  of  a  vic- 
torious army,  he  passed  the  Alps,  subdued  the 
kingdom  of  Italy,  delivered  the  pope,  and  for  ever 
fixed  the  imperial  crown  in  the  name  and  nation  of 
Germany.  From  that  memorable  a:ra,  two  maxims 
of  public  jurisprudence  were  introduced  by  force 
and  ratified  by  time.  I.  That  the  prince,  who  was 
elected  in  the  German  diet,  acquired,  from  that 
instant,  the  subject  kingdoms  of  Italy  and  Rome. 
II.  But  that  he  might  not  legally  assume  the  titles 
of  emperor  and  Augustus,  till  he  had  received  the 
crown  from  the  hands  of  tlie  Roman  pontilV.' 
„         .       ,        The    imperial    dignity   of    Charle- 

Tranarlions  of  '  r.       j 

the  western  and  magne  was  announced  to  the  east  by 
eastern  empires,  ^j^^  alteration  of  his  style  ;  and  instead 
of  saluting  his  fathers,  the  Greek  emperors,  he  pre- 
sumed to  adopt  the  more  equal  and  familiar  appel- 
lation of  brother.'  Perhaps  in  his  connexion  with 
Irene  he  aspired  to  the  name  of  husband  :  liis  em- 
bassy to  Constantinople  spoke  the  language  of 
peace  and  friendship,  and  might  conceal  a  treaty  of 
marriage  with  that  ambitious  princess,  who  had 
renounced  the  most  sacred  duties  of  a  mother. 
The  nature,  the  duration,  the  probable  consequences 
of  such  an  union  between  two  distant  and  dissonant 
empires,  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture  ;  but  the 
unanimous  silence  of  the  Latins  may  teach  us  to 

b  He  was  the  son  of  Otho,  the  son  of  Ludnlph,  in  whose  favour  the 
dnchy  of  Saxony  Itad  been  inslitiltrd,  A.  D.  858.  Ruott^erns,  the 
biographer  of  St.  I]runo,  (Bibliot.  Bunav).inx  Catalog;,  ton),  iii.  vol.  ii. 
p.  679.)  gives  a  splendid  character  of  liis  family.  Alavorum  atavi 
usque  ad  hominuni  nienioriam  onines  nobilis.sinii  ;  nullu.s  in  eoruni 
»tirpe  it^notus,  nulliis  degener  facile  rcperitur,  (apud  Striivium,  Corp. 
Hist.  Germafi.  p.  2Ifi.)  Vet  Giilulling  (in  Henrico  Ancupe)  is  not 
satisfied  of  his  de.scent  from  Witikind. 

e  See  the  treatise  of  Coringius  t  {de  Finibus  Imperii  Oermanici, 
Franfofiirl.  10S0,  in  4to:)  he  rejects  the  extravagant  and  inipr<»)Mrr 
scale  of  the  Roman  and  Carlovingian  empires,  ano  discns.«es  with  mode, 
ration  the  rights  of  Germany,  her  vassals,  and  her  neighbours 

d  The  power  of  custom  forces  me  to  number  Conrad  I.  and  Henry  I. 
the  Fowler,  in  the  list  of  emperors,  a  title  wliicli  was  never  assumed  hy 
ttiose  kings  of  Germany.  The  Italians,  Muratori  for  instance,  are  more 
sirrupulous  and  correct,  aod  only  reckon  the  princes  wlio  have  been 
crowned  at  Uome. 

•  Invidiam  lamen  suscepti  nominis,  (C.  P.  imperatoribus  super  hoc 


suspect,  that  the  report  was  invented  by  the  enemies 
of  Irene,  to  charge  her  with  the  guilt  of  betraying 
the  church  and  stale  to  the  strangers  of  the  west.' 
The  Frent^h  ambassadors  were  the  spectators,  and 
had  nearly  been  tlie  victims,  of  the  conspiracy  of 
Nicephorus,  anil  the  national  hatred.  Constanti- 
nople was  exasperated  by  the  treason  and  sacrilege  | 
of  ancient  Rome  :  a  proverb,  "  That  the  Franks 
were  good  friends  and  bad  neighbours,"  was  in 
every  one's  mouth  ;  but  it  was  dangerous  to  pro- 
voke a  neighbour  who  might  be  tempted  to  reiterate, 
in  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  the  ceremony  of  his 
imperial  coronation.  .Vftcr  a  tedious  journey  of  cir- 
cuit and  delay,  the  ambassadors  of  Nicephorus  found 
him  in  liis  camp,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Sala  ; 
and  Charlemagne  afleeted  to  confound  their  vanity 
by  displaying,  in  a  Franconian  village,  the  pomp, 
or  at  least  the  pride,  of  the  Byzantine  palace.^ 
The  Greeks  were  successively  led  through  four 
halls  of  audience  :  in  the  first  they  were  ready  to 
fall  prostrate  before  a  splendid  personage  in  a  chair 
of  state,  till  he  informed  them  that  he  was  only  a 
servant,  the  constable,  or  master  of  the  hor-se,  of  the 
emperor.  The  same  mistake,  and  the  same  answer, 
were  repeated  in  the  apartments  of  the  count  pala- 
tine, the  steward,  and  the  chamberlain  ;  and  their 
impatience  was  gradually  heightened,  till  the  doors 
of  the  presence-chamber  were  thrown  open,  and 
they  beheld  the  genuine  monarch,  on  bis  tlirone, 
enriched  with  the  foreign  lu.vury  which  he  despised, 
and  encircled  with  the  love  and  reverence  of  his 
victorious  chiefs.  A  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance 
was  concluded  between  the  two  empires,  and  the 
limits  of  the  east  and  west  were  defined  by  the  right 
of  present  possession.  But  the  Greeks*'  soon  forgot 
this  humiliating  e<|uality,  or  remembered  it  only 
to  hate  the  barbarians  by  whom  it  was  extorted. 
During  the  short  union  of  virtue  and  power,  they 
respectfully  saluted  the  august  Charlemagne  with 
the  acclamations  of  basihus,  and  emperor  of  the 
Romans.  As  soon  as  these  qualities  were  separated 
in  the  person  of  his  pious  son,  the  Byzantine  letters 
were  inscribed,  "  To  the  king,  or,  as  he  styles  him- 
self, the  emperor,  of  the  Franks  and  Lombards." 
When  both  power  and  virtue  were  extinct,  they 
despoiled  Lewis  the  second  of  his  hereditary  title, 
and,  with  the  barbarous  appellation  of  rex  or  rega, 
degraded  him  among  the  crowd  of  Latin  princes. 
His  reply'  is  expressive  of  his  weakness  :  he  proves, 
with  some  learning,  that  both  lu  sacred  and  profane 

indignanlibus  magna  tuht  patielitiii,  viciti^ue  corlim  contumaciam 
....  mittendo  ad  eos  rrebras  legationes,  et  in  epistolis  fratres  eos  ap- 
pellando.  Eginhard,  c.  28.  p.  128.  Perhaps  it  was  on  their  account 
that,  like  Augustus,  he  affected  some  reluctance  to  receive  the  empire. 

1"  Theophanes  speaks  of  the  coronation  and  unction  of  Charles,  Ka. 
nofWor,  (Chronograph,  p.  399.)  and  of  his  treaty  of  marriage  with 
Irene,  (p.  402.)  which  is  unknown  to  the  Latins.  Gailtard  relates  his 
transactions  with  the  Greek  empire,  (torn.  li.  p.  446— 4(JS.) 

e  Gaillard  very  properly  observes,  that  this  pageant  was  a  farce 
suitable  to  children  only;  but  that  it  was  indeed  represented  in  the 
presence,  and  tor  the  benefit,  of  children  of  a  larger  growlh. 

h  Compare,  in  the  original  texts  collected  by  Pagi,  (torn.  iii.  A.  D. 
Sl'2,  No.  7.  A.  D.  824,  No.  10,  &c.)  the  contrast  of  Ciiarlcniagne  and 
his  sou;  to  the  former  the  ambassadors  of  Micliael  f  who  were  indeed 
di-^a vowed)  more  suo,  id  est  lingua  Orfcca  laudesdixerunt.  imperatoreiti 
enm  et  Vaot'Stn  appellantes;  to  tlie  latter,  I  ocflfo  impcratori  Frail' 
corunt^  &c. 

i  Sec  the  epistle,  in  Paralipomena  of  the  anonymous  writer  of  Saler- 
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Jiistory,  tlio  name  of  king  is  synonymous  witli  tlic 
Greek  noid  basileiis :  if,  at  Constantinople,  it  were 
assumed  in  a  more  exclusive  and  imperial  sense, 
•  he  claims  from  his  ancestors,  and  from  the  pope,  a 
just  participation  of  the  honours  of  the  Roman 
purple.  The  same  controversy  was  revived  in  the 
reign  of  the  Othos  ;  and  their  ambassador  describes, 
in  lively  colours,  the  insolence  of  the  Byzantine 
court.!'  The  Greeks  affected  to  despise  the  poverty 
and  ignorance  of  the  Franks  and  Saxons  ;  and  in 
their  last  decline  refused  to  prostitute  to  the  kings 
of  Germany  the  title  of  Roman  emperors. 
.    .  These  emperors,  in  the  election  of 

Authority  of  '.he 

emperors  in  the  the  popes,  continued  to  exercise  the 

elections    of   the  i  •    i      l    j    l  i    i 

popes,  powers  which  had   been  assumed   by 

A.  D.  800-1061).  {i,g  Gothic  and  Grecian  princes  ;  and 
the  importance  of  this  prerogative  increased  with 
the  temporal  estate  and  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the 
Roman  church.  In  the  christian  aristocracy,  the 
principal  members  of  the  clergy  still  formed  a  senate 
to  assist  the  administration,  and  to  supply  the 
vacancy,  of  the  bishop.  Rome  was  divided  into 
twenty-eight  parishes,  and  each  parish  was  govern- 
ed by  a  cardinal-priest,  or  presbyter,  a  title  which, 
however  common  and  modest  in  its  origin,  has 
aspired  to  emulate  the  purple  of  kings.  Their 
number  was  enlarged  by  the  association  of  the 
seven  deacons  of  the  most  considerable  hospitals, 
the  seven  palatine  judges  of  the  Lateran,  and  some 
dignitaries  of  the  church.  The  ecclesiastical  senate 
was  directed  by  the  seven  cardinal-bishops  of  the 
Roman  province,  who  were  less  occupied  in  the 
suburb  dioceses  of  Ostia,  Porto,  Velitra',  Tusculum, 
Praeneste,  Tibur,  and  the  Sabines,  than  by  their 
weekly  service  in  the  Lateran,  and  their  superior 
share  in  the  honours  and  authority  of  the  apostolic 
see.  On  the  death  of  the  pope,  these  bishops  re- 
commended a  successor  to  the  suffrage  of  the  college 
of  cardinals,'  and  their  choice  was  ratified  or  reject- 
ed by  the  applause  or  clamour  of  the  Roman  people. 
But  the  election  was  imperfect ;  nor  could  tlie 
pontiff  be  legally  consecrated  till  the  emperor,  tlie 


no.  (Script.  Ilal.  torn.  ii. 
iiius(A.  D.  671,  No.  51- 
Kciibed  it  in  his  .\nnals 


pars  ii.  p.  243—254.  c.  9.1—107.)  wlioni  Baro- 
-71.)  mistook  for  Erclierapert,  when  lie  tran- 


k  Ipse  enira  vos,  non  imperttlorem .  id  est  BaffiAeo  sua  lingtK'i,  sed 
oh  iiidi^nationem  Ptp7n,  id  est  Tegem  nostri  vocabat.  (Liutpcind,  in 
I.esat.  in  Script.  Ital.  torn.  ii.  pars  i.  p  479.)  The  ]iope  had  exliorted 
Nicephorus,  emperor  of  the  GreeKs,  to  make  peace  witll  Otho,  the 
aiiuust  emperor  of  the  Hotnans — quie  inscriptio  secundum  Gr*cfispec- 
oatoria  et  temeraria  ....  imperatorem  inquiuiit,  uiiiversatem,  Ro. 
mattorxtm,  AtiguHUtm,  magmtm,  solum,  Nicephoruni,  (p.  48G.) 

1  The  orifiiii  and  progress  of  tlie  title  of  cardinal  may  be  found  in 
Thoroasiii,  (Discipline  de  I'liglise,  tom.  i.  p,  I2t)l— 12;*S-)  Muratori, 
rXnliquitat.  UMhi  Medii  jEvi,  torn.  vi.  Diss<'rt.  Ui.  p.  15i)— 182.)  and 
]\losht-iin,  (Institut.  Hist.  Ecclcs.  p.  345—347.)  who  accurately  remarks 
I  lie  forms  and  chan[,'es  of  the  election.  The  cardinal  bishops,  so  hi[;hly 
exalted  by  Peter  Oamianus,  are  sunk  to  a  level  witll  the  rest  of  the 
sacred  ci)lle^e. 

m  Firmiter  Jurantes,  nunquam  se  papam  electuros  ant  ordinatiiros, 
pr»ler  consensnni  et  electionem  Otliouis  et  lilii  siii.  (Liutprand,  1.  vi. 
c.  6.  p.  472  )  Tiiis  important  concession  may  eitlier  supply  or  cinitirm 
the  decree  of  the  clcr;:y  and  people  of  Rome  so  (iercelv  rep-cted  by  Ha. 
rnntns,  Pajii,  and  Muratori.  (A.  D.  964.)  and  so  well 'defended  and  e\. 
plained  by  St.  Marc.  (Abrege,  tom.  ii.  p.  808—816.  torn.  iv.  p.  1107— 
118.5.)  Ciinsult  that  historical  critic,  and  the  Aniia!=  of  Muruton,  for 
theelertioii  and  confirmation  of  eacii  pope. 

n  The  oppression  and  vices  of  the  Roman  church  in  the  tenth  een. 
tury  are  stronjjiy  painted  in  the  history  and  It-ffation  of  I/iutprand 


But  these  popes  had  been  chosen,  not  by  tlie  cardinals,  but   by  lay 
Irtllroiis. 

"  The  time  of  pope    Jo:in  fpapissa  JonnnaJ  is  placed  somewhat 


advocate  of  the  church,  had  graciously  signified  his 
approbation  and  consent.  The  royal  commissioner 
examined,  on  the  spot,  the  form  and  freedom  of  the 
proceedings  ;  nor  was  it  till  after  a  previous  scru- 
tiny into  the  (|ualilications  of  the  candidates,  that 
he  accepted  an  oath  of  fidelity,  and  confirmed  the 
donations  wliich  had  successively  enriched  the 
patrimony  of  St.  Peter.  In  the  frequent  schisms, 
the  rival  claims  were  submitted  to  the  sentence  of 
the  emperor  ;  and  in  a  synod  of  bishops  he  presum- 
ed to  judge,  to  condemn,  and  to  punish,  the  crimes 
of  a  guilty  pontiff.  Otho  the  first  imposed  a  treaty 
on  the  senate  and  people,  who  engaged  to  prefer 
the  candidate  most  acceptable  to  his  majesty  :  •"  his 
successors  anticipated  or  prevented  their  choice: 
they  bestowed  the  Roman  benefice,  like  the 
bishoprics  of  Cologne  or  Bamberg,  on  the  chan- 
cellors or  preceptors  :  and  whatever  might  be  the 
merit  of  a  Frank  or  Saxon,  his  name  sufficiently 
attests  the  interposition  of  foreign  power.  These 
acts  of  prerogative  were  most  speciously  excused 
by  the  vices  of  a  popular  election.  The  competitor 
who  had  been  excluded  by  the  cardinals,  appealed 
to  the  passions  or  avarice  of  the  multitude  :  the  Va- 
tican and  the  Lateran  were  stained  with  blood  ;  and 
the  most  powerful  senators,  the  marquises  of  Tus- 
cany and  the  counts  of  Tusculum,  held  the  apostolic 
see   in    a    long    and    disgraceful   servitude.     The 

Roman  pontiffs,  of  the  ninth  and  tenth 

.  .  Disorders. 

centuries,  were   insulted,  imprisoned, 

and  murdered,  by  their  tyrants ;  and  such  was  their 
indigsnee  after  the  loss  and  usurpation  of  the  eccle- 
siastical patrimonies,  that  they  could  neither  sup- 
port the  state  of  a  princ*,  nor  exercise  the  charity  of 
a  priest."  The  infiuence  of  two  sister  prostitutes, 
Marozia  and  Theodora,  was  founded  on  their  wealth 
and  beauty,  their  political  and  amorous  intrigues : 
the  most  strenuous  of  their  lovers  were  rewarded 
with  the  Roman  mitre,  and  their  reign"  may  have 
suggested  to  the  darker  ages  f  the  fable ''  of  a 
female  pope.'  The  bastard  son,  the  grandson,  and 
the  great-grandson,  of  Marozia,  a  rare  genealogy, 

earlier  than  Theodora  or  IMarozia  ;  and  the  two  vears  of  her  imacrinary 
reij;ii  are  forcibly  inserted  between  Leo  IV.  and  feeiiedict  III.  But  the 
contemporary  Anastasius  iiidissolubly  links  the  death  of  l.eo  and  the 
elevation  of  Benedict;  (illieo,  niox,  p.  247.)  and  the  accurate  clirono. 
loxy  of  Pa{;i,  Muratori,  and  Leibuitz,  fixes  both  events  to  tlie  vear857. 

P  The  advocates  f<ir  pope  .loan  produce  one  hundred  and  fifty  wit. 
nesses,  or  rather  echoes,  of  the  fourteenth,  6fteeuth,  and  sixteenth  centu. 
ries.  They  bear  testimony  against  themselves  and  the  legend,  by  inul. 
tiplyiii^  the  proof  that  so  curious  a  story  must  have  been  repeated  by 
writers  of  every  description  to  whom  it  was  known,  thi  those  of  the, 
ninth  anil  tenth  centuries,  the  recent  event  would  have  flashed  with  a 
double  force.  Would  Pluitius  have  spared  such  a  reproach !  Could 
Liutprand  have  missed  such  scandal  ?  It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to 
discuss  the  various  reading's  of  Martinus  Pglonus,  J^igebert  of  Geni. 
bloiirs,  or  even  IMarianiis  Srotiis;  but  a  most  palpable  fur*rery  is  the 
passage  of  {>npe  Joan,  which  has  been  foisted  into  some  MSS.  and  edi- 
tions oftlie  Roman  Anastasius. 

1  As  .false,  it  deserves  that  name ;  but  T  would  not  pronounce  it 
incredible.  Suppose  a  famous  French  chevalier  of  our  own  times  to 
have  been  bom  in  Italy,  and  educated  in  the  church,  iustead  of  the 
army  :  her  merit  or  fortune  migtit  have  rai-sed  her  to  St.  Peter's  chair  ; . 
her  amours  vvoiihl  have  been  lutural ;  her  delivery  iu  the  streets  un- 
lucky, but  not  improbable. 

1  Till  the  reformation,  the  tale  was  repeated  and  believed  without 
offence  ;  and  .loan's  fetuale  statue  long  occupied  her  place  among  the 
popes  ill  the  cathedral  of  .Sienna.  (Pagi,  Critica,  toin.  iii.  p.  ti24— 62t>.) 
She   has  been  annihilated  by  two   learned    proteslauts    Blonde!  and 


;see  p.  440.  4.50.  471— 4"ti.  479,  &c.)  and  it  is  whimsical  enough  to  ob.       Bayle  ;  (Diclionnaire  Critique,  PAPESSB,  POLOMS,  Bl.OKnEL;)  hut 
serve  Muratori  tempering  the  invectives  of  Baronius  against  the  popes.       their  brethren  were  scandalized  by  this        


equitabli'  and  generous  criti. 
cisiu.  Spanheim  and  L^Eiifant  attempt  to  s;ive  this  poor  engineof  con- 
troversy; and  even  Mosheim  condescends  to  cherish  soltle  doubt  and 
suspicion  (p.  289.) 
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were  seated  in  the  cliair  of  St.  Peter,  and  it  was  at 
the  age  of  nineteen  years  tliat  t)ie  seeond  of  these 
beeanie  the  head  of  tlie  Latin  eliurc'li.  Ilis  youth 
and  manhood  were  of  a  suitahle  complexion  ;  and 
the  nations  of  pilj^rims  eould  hear  testimony  to  the 
charges  that  were  urged  against  him  in  a  Uoman 
synod,  and  in  the  presence  of  Otho  the  Great.  A.s 
John  XI F.  had  renounced  the  dress  and  the  decen- 
cies of  his  profession,  tlie  soldier  may  not  perhaps 
be  dishonoured  hy  the  wine  whieli  lie  drank,  the 
blood  that  lie  spilt,  the  tlames  that  he  kindled,  or 
the  licentious  pursuits  of  gaming  and  hunting. 
His  open  simony  might  be  the  conse(|Ucnee  of  dis- 
tress :  and  his  blasphemous  invocation  of  Jupiter 
and  Venus,  if  it  be  true,  could  not  possibly  be 
serious.  But  we  read  with  some  surprise,  that  the 
worthy  grandson  of  Marozia  lived  in  public  adultery 
with  the  matrons  of  Rome:  that  the  Lateran  palace 
was  turned  into  a  school  for  prostitution,  and  that 
liis  rapes  of  virgins  and  widows  lia<I  deterred  the 
female  pilgrims  from  visiting  the  tomb  of  St.  Peler, 
lest,  in  the  devout  act,  they  should  be  violated  by 
his  successor.'  The  protestants  have  dwelt  with 
malicious  pleasure  on  these  characters  of  antichrist; 
but  to  a  philosophic  eye,  the  vices  of  the  clergy  arc 
far  less  dangerous  than  their  virtues.  After  a  long 
Reformation  and  Series  of  Scandal,  the  apostolic  see  was 
chunh"*^""^  reformed  and  exalted  by  the  austerity 
A.  D.'  1073,  &c.  and  zeal  of  Gregory  VII.  That  ambi- 
tious monk  devoted  his  life  to  the  execution  of  two 
projects.  I.  To  fix  in  the  college  of  cardinals  the 
freedom  and  independence  of  election,  and  for  ever 
to  abolish  the  right  or  usurpation  of  the  emperors 
and  the  Roman  people.  II.  To  bestow  and  resume 
the  western  empire  as  a  fief  or  benefice'  of  the 
church,  and  to  extend  his  temporal  dominion  over 
the  kings  and  kingdoms  of  the  earth.  After  a  con- 
test of  fifty  years,  the  first  of  these  designs  was  ac- 
complished by  the  firm  support  of  the  ecclesiastical 
order,  whose  liberty  was  connected  with  that  of 
their  chief.  But  the  seeond  attempt,  though  it  was 
crowned  with  some  partial  and  apparent  success, 
has  been  vigorously  resisted  by  the  secular  power, 
and  finally  extinguished  by  the  improvement  of 
human  reason. 

In  the  revival  of  the  cmpireof  Rome, 

Authority  of  the 

emrierors  Id         neither  the  bishop  nor  the  people  could 

°""^'  bestow  on  Charlemagne  or  Otho  the  pro- 

vinces which  were  lost,  as  they  had  been  won,  by  the 
chance  of  arms.  But  the  Romans  were  free  to  choose 
a  master  for  themselves  ;  and  (he  powers  which  had 
been  delegated  to  the  patrician,  were  irrevocably 
granted  to  the  French  and  Saxon  emperors  of  the 

•  Lateranensepalatium  ....  prnstil)uhim  meretricum  ....  Testis 
omnium  (gentium,  pra>terqilam  Romanornm,  ah.scntia  mulienim,  rjuse 
ftinrloriim  npostolorum  limina  orandi  gratia  timi?nt  viwrc,  rum  non- 
liultas  ante  die.s  pauros,  linnc  audierint  cunjucalas,  viduas,  virt^ines  vi 
oppressisse.  (L.iutprand,  Hist.  I.  vi.  r,  6.  p.  471.  See  the  whole  alTair 
of  John  XII.  p.  471— 47fi.) 

t  A  new  example  of  the  miRchicf  of  efpiivocation  is  the  benejicium 
(Ducanjfe,  tom.  i.  p.  617,  &c.)  which  the  pope  conferred  on  the  em- 
peror Frederic  I.  since  the  l.atin  word  may  sijjnify  either  a  legal  fief,  or 
a  simple  favour,  an  ohIi;jation,  (we  want  tlie  word  bienfnit.)  See 
Schmidt,  Hist.  de>  Allemands,  torn,  iii  p.  3P3— 408.  Pfeffel,  Abre|;p 
Chronolocique,  tom.  i.  p.  229.  29li.  317.  324. 420. 4.K).  500.  505.  509,  &c.) 

u  For  the  hiatory  of  the  emperors  in  Rome  and  Italy,  see  Sigonills, 


Uevolt  of 
Alberic, 
A.  D.  932. 


west.  The  broken  records  of  the  times"  preserve 
some  remembrance  of  their  palace,  their  mint,  their 
tribunal,  their  edicts,  and  the  sword  of  justice,  which, 
as  late  as  the  thirteenth  century,  was  derived  from 
Casar  to  the  pr;efect  of  the  city.«  Between  the  arts 
of  the  popes  and  the  violence  of  the  people,  this  supre- 
macy was  crushed  and  annihilated.  Content  with 
the  titles  of  emperor  and  Augustus,  the  successors  of 
Charlemagne  neglected  to  assert  this  local  juris- 
diction. In  the  hour  of  prosperity,  their  ambition 
was  diverted  by  more  alluring  objects  ;  and  in  the 
decay  and  division  of  the  empire,  they  were  op- 
pressed by  the  defence  of  their  hereditary  provinces. 
Amidst  the  ruins  of  Italy,  the  famous 
Marozia  invited  one  of  the  usurpers 
to  assume  the  character  of  her  third 
husband;  and  Hugh,  king  of  Burgundy,  was  intro- 
duced by  her  faction  into  tlie  mole  of  Hadrian  or 
castle  of  St.  Angelo,  which  commands  the  principal 
bridge  and  entrance  of  Rome.  Her  son  by  the  first 
marriage,  Alberic,  was  compelled  to  attend  at  the 
nuptial  banquet ;  but  his  reluctant  and  ungrateful 
service  was  chastised  with  a  blow  by  his  new  father. 
The  blow  was  i)roduetive  of  a  revolution.  "  Ro- 
mans," exclaimed  the  youth,  "  once  you  were  the 
ma.sters  of  the  world,  and  these  Burgundians  the 
most  abject  of  your  slaves.  They  now  reign,  these 
voracious  and  brutal  savages,  and  my  injury  is  the 
commencement  of  your  servitude."  J  The  alarum- 
bell  was  rung  to  arms  in  every  quarter  of  the  city :  the 
Burgundians  retreated  with  ha.ste  and  shame  ;  Maro- 
zia was  imprisoned  by  her  victorious  son  ;  and  his 
brother,  pope  John  XI.  was  reduced  to  the  exercise 
of  his  spiritual  functions.  With  the  title  of  prince, 
Alberic  possessed  above  twenty  years  the  govern- 
ment of  Rome,  and  he  is  said  to  have  gratified  the 
popular  prejudice,  by  restoring  the  office,  or  at  least 
the  title,  of  consuls  and  tribunes.  His  .son  and  heir 
Octavian  assumed,  with  the  pontificate,  the  name  of 
John  XII.  Like  his  predecessor,  he  was  provoked 
by  the  Lombard  princes  to  seek  a  deliverer  for  Iha 
church  and  republic  ;  and  the  services  of  Otho  were 
rewarded  with  the  imperial  dignity.  But  the  Saxon 
was  imperious,  the  Romans  were  impatient,  the 
festival  of  the  coronation  was  disturbed  by  the 
secret  conflict  of  prerogative  and  freedom,  and 
Otho  commanded  his  sword-bearer  not  to  stir  from 
his  person,  lest  he  should  be  assaulted  and  mur- 
dered at  the  foot  of  the  altar.''     Before 

Of  pope 

he   repassed    the    Alps,   the   emperor      "i^--^' 
diastised  the  revolt  of  the  people  and 
tlie  ingratitude  of  John  XII.     The  pope  was  de- 
graded in  a  synod  ;  the  pra^fect  was  mounted  on  an 

de  Regno  Italiae,  Opp.  tom.  ii.  with  the  ^otes  of  Saxius,  and  the  Annals 
of  Muratori,  who  might  refer  more  distinctly  to  the  authors  of  his  great 
collection. 

«  See  the  Dissertation  of  Le  Blanc  at  the  end  of  his  Treatise  dps 
Monnoyes  de  France,  in  which  he  jiroduces  some  Roman  coins  of  the 
French  emperors. 

V  Romanornm  aliquando  servi,  scilicet  Bnrgundiones.  Romanis  im- 
pcrent?  .  .  .  Romano?  urbis  dignitas  ad  tantam  est  stultitiam  ducla,  ut 
rncrelricnni  etiatn  im'perio  pareal  ?  (Liutpraiid,  I.  iii.  c.  12.  p.  4.M>.) 
Sigonius  (I.  vi.  p.  400.)  positively  alTirms  the  renovation  of  the  consul- 
ship ;  but  in  the  old  writers  Albericus  is  more  frequeutiy  styled  prin- 
ceps  Roinanorum. 

r  Ditmar,  p.  354.  apud  Schmidt,  tom.  iii.  p.  439. 
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ass.  whipped  through  the  city,  and  cast  into  a  dun- 
geon ;  thirteen  of  the  most  guilty  were  hanged, 
others  were  mutilated  or  banished  ;  and  this  severe 
process  was  justified  by  the  ancient  laws  of  Theo- 
dosius  and  Justinian.  The  voice  of  fame  has 
accused  the  second  Otho  of  a  perfidious  and  bloody 
act,  the  massacre  of  the  senators,  whom  he  had 
invited  to  his  table  under  the  fair  semblance  of 
hospitality  and  friendship.'  In  the  minority  of  his 
son  Otho  the  third,  Rome  made  a  bold  attempt  to 
shake  off  the  Saxon  yoke,  and  the  consul  Cres- 
centius  was  the  Brutus  of  the  republic.  From 
the    condition   of   a  subject  and   an 

Of  the  coDsul  . .       ,  .  ^      ^1  J 

Cre««ntius,     exilc,  hc  twice  rosc  to  the  command 
A.  D.  998.      ^j.  jijg  pjjy^  oppressed,  expelled,  and 

created  the  popes,  and  formed  a  conspiracy  for 
restoring  the  authority  of  the  Greek  emperors.  In 
the  fortress  of  St.  Angelo,  he  maintained  an  obsti- 
nate siege,  till  the  unfortunate  consul  was  betrayed 
by  a  promise  of  safety  :  his  body  was  suspended  on 
a  gibbet,  and  his  head  was  exposed  on  the  battle- 
ments of  the  castle.  By  a  reverse  of  fortune,  Otho, 
after  separating  his  troops,  was  besieged  three  days, 
without  food,  in  his  palace;  and  a  disgraceful 
escape  saved  him  from  the  justice  or  fury  of  the 
Romans.  The  senator  Ptolemy  was  the  leader  of 
the  people,  and  the  widow  of  Crescentius  enjoyed 
the  pleasure  or  the  fame  of  revenging  her  husband, 
by  a  poison  which  she  administered  to  her  imperial 
lover.  It  was  the  design  of  Otho  tlie  third  to 
abandon  the  ruder  countries  of  the  north,  to  erect 
his  throne  in  Italy,  and  to  revive  the  institutions  of 
the  Roman  monarchy.  But  his  successors  only 
once  in  their  lives  appeared  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber,  to  receive  their  crown  in  the  Vatican.'  Their 
absence  was  contemptible,  their  presence  odious 
and  formidable.  They  descended  from  the  Alps,  at 
the  head  of  their  barbarians,  who  were  strangers 
and  enemies  to  the  country ;  and  their  transient 
visit  was  a  scene  of  tumult  and  bloodshed."^  A  faint 
remembrance  of  their  ancestors  still  tormented  the 
Romans  ;  and  they  beheld  with  pious  indignation 
the  succession  of  Saxons,  Franks,  Swabians,  and 
Bohemians,  who  usurped  the  purple  and  preroga- 
tives of  the  C;csars. 
_,    , .    J       ,       There  is  nothing  perhaps  more  ad- 

Tlie  kingdom  of  c    i-  r 

Italv,  verse  to  nature  and  reason  than  to  hold 

A.D.774'— I2i0.     .  t     J-  .  i   •  J 

in  obedience  remote  countries  and 
foreign  nations,  in  opposition  to  their  inclination 
and  interest.  A  torrent  of  barbarians  may  pass 
over  the  earth,  but  an  extensive  empire  must  be 
supported  by  a  refined  system  of  policy  and  oppres- 

a  Tliis  bloody  feast  is  described  in  Leonine  verse  in  the  Pantheon  of 
Godfrey  of  Viterbo,  (Script.  Ital.  torn.  vii.  p,  436.  437.)  who  tlonri^hed 
towards  the  end  of  tbe  tvvelflh  century  ;  (Fabricins,  Bibliot.  Latin. 
med.  et  infimi  Mvi,  torn.  iii.  p.  6y.  edit.  !\Iaiisi;)  but  liis  evidence, 
which  imposed  on  Si<;onius,  is  reasonably  suspected  by  Muratori! 
(Aonahftoni.  viii.  p,  177.) 

b  Ttic  coronation  of  the  emperor,  and  .some  orisioal  ceremonies  of 
the  tenth  century,  are  preserved  in  tlie  Panefryric  on  Berenpariiis. 
(Script.  Ital.  tom.  ii.  pars  i.  404—414.)  ilhistraVd  tiy  the  Notes  of 
Hadrian,  Valesius,  and  Leibnitz.  Sii;onius  lias  rel.ited  the  whole  pro- 
cess of  the  Roman  expedition,  in  ^oud  Latin,  but  with  some  errors  of 
time  and  fact,  (I.  vii.  p.  441-44)1.) 

e  In  a  quarrel  at  the  coronation  of  Conrad  II.  Muratori  takes  leave  to 
observe-doveano  lieu  essere  allora,  indisciplioati,  Harbari,  fbestiali 
Tedeschi.     Aiiiial.  lorn.  viii.  p.  3&t. 
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sion  :  in  the  centre,  an  absolute  power,  prompt  in 
action,  and  rich  in  resources  :  a  swift  and  easy  com- 
munication with  the  extreme  parts  :  fortifications 
to  check  the  first  effort  of  rebellion:  a  regular  ad- 
ministration to  protect  and  punish  ;  and  a  well-dis- 
ciplined army  to  inspire  fear,  without  provoking 
discontent  and  despair.  Far  different  was  the  situ- 
ation of  the  German  Ca;sars,  who  were  ambitious  to 
enslave  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  Their  patrimonial 
estates  were  stretched  along  the  Rhine,  or  scattered 
in  the  provinces  ;  but  this  ample  domain  was 
alienated  by  the  imprudence  or  distress  of  suc- 
cessive princes;  and  their  revenue,  from  minute 
and  vexatious  prerogative,  was  scarely  sufficient  for 
the  maintenance  of  their  household.  Their  troops 
were  formed  by  the  legal  or  voluntary  service  of 
their  feudal  vassals,  who  passed  the  Alps  with  re- 
luctance, assumed  the  licence  of  rapine  and  disor- 
der, and  capriciously  deserted  before  the  end  of  the 
campaign.  Whole  armies  were  swept  away  by  the 
pestilential  influence  of  the  climate  :  the  survivors 
brought  back  the  bones  of  their  princes  and  no- 
bles,'' and  the  eflects  of  their  own  intemperance 
were  often  imputed  to  the  treachery  and  malice  of 
the  Italians,  who  rejoiced  at  least  in  the  calamities 
of  the  barbarians.  This  irregular  tyranny  might 
contend  on  equal  terms  with  the  petty  tyrants  of 
Italy  ;  nor  can  the  people,  or  the  reader,  be  much 
interested  in  the  event  of  the  quarrel.  But  in  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  the  Lombards  re- 
kindled the  flame  of  industry  and  freedom  ;  and 
the  generous  example  w  as  at  length  imitated  by  the 
republics  of  Tuscany.  In  the  Italian  cities  a  muni- 
cipp.l  government  had  never  been  totally  abolished  ; 
and  their  first  privileges  were  granted  by  the  favour 
and  policy  of  the  emperors,  who  were  desirous  of 
erecting  a  plebeian  barrier  against  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  nobles.  But  their  rapid  progress,  the 
daily  extension  of  their  power  and  pretensions,  were 
founded  on  the  numbers  and  spirit  of  these  rising 
communities.'  Each  city  filled  the  measure  of  her 
diocese  or  district:  the  jurisdiction  of  the  counts 
and  bishops,  of  the  marquises  and  counts,  was 
banished  from  the  land  ;  and  the  proudest  nobles 
were  persuaded  or  compelled  to  desert  their  solitary 
castles,  and  to  embrace  the  more  honourable  charac- 
ter of  freemen  and  magistrates.  The  legislative 
authority  was  inherent  in  the  general  assembly  ; 
but  the  executive  powers  were  intrusted  to  three 
consuls,  annually  chosen  from  the  three  orders  of 
captains,  valvassors,'  and  commons,  into  which  the 
republic   was   divided.      Under  the   protection  of 

d  After  hnilinff  away  the  flesh.  The  caldrons  for  ttiat  iiurpose  were 
a  necessary  piece  of  tmvellingr  furniture;  and  a  Geriuan  nno  was  using; 
it  for  liis  "hrotber,  promised  it  to  a  friend,  atler  it  should  have  been 
employed  tor  him.self.  (Schmidt,  tom.  iii.  p.  423,  4^4.)  The  same 
author  observes  that  the  whole  Saxon  line  was  extinguished  in  Italy, 
(tom.  1.  p.  440.) 

c  Otho,  bishop  of  Frisingen,  has  Iet"t  an  important  passasre  on  the 
Italian  cities;  (1.  ii.  c.  13.  in  Script.  Ital.  tom.  vi.  p.  707 — 710.;  and  the 
rise,  progress,  and  government  of  these  republics  are  perfectly  illos. 
trated  by  Muratori.  (Antiquitat.  Ital.  Medii  jEvi,  torn.  iv.  'dissert. 
xlv,— Iii.  p.  1—1775.  Annal.  torn.  viii.  ix.  x.) 

f  For  these  titles,  see  Selden.  (Titles  of  Honour,  vol.  iii.  part.  i.  D. 
4RS.)  Durange,  (Gloss.  Latin,  tom.  ii.  p.  140.  tom.  vi.  p.  776.)  and  Si. 
Marc,  (.\brege  Chrouologique,  tom.  ii.  p.  719.} 
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equal  law,  the  hiljouis  of  agriculture  and  commerce, 
were  gradually  revived;  but  the  martial  spirit  of 
tbe  Lombards  was  nourished  by  the  presence  of 
danger;  and  as  often  as  the  bell  was  rung,  or  the 
standard  "  erected,  the  gates  of  the  city  poured  fortli 
a  numerous  and  intrepid  band,  whose  zeal  in  their 
own  cause  was  soon  guided  by  the  use  and  discipline 
of  arms.  At  the  foot  of  these  popular  ramparts, 
the  pride  of  the  Ciesars  was  overthrown  ;  and  the 
invincible  genius  of  liberty  prevailed  over  the  two 
Frederics,  the  greatest  princes  of  the  middle  age  : 
the  lirst,  superior  perhaps  in  military  prowess;  the 
second,  who  undoubtedly  excelled  in  tlie  softer 
aeeomplishmcnts  of  peace  and  learning. 
Frecierii-  iiie  first,  Ambitious  of  restoring  the  splendour 
A.  l>.  iiij-iiou.  of  the  purple,  Frederic  the  lirst  invaded 
the  republics  of  Lombardy,  with  the  arts  of  a  states- 
man, the  valour  of  a  soldier,  and  the  cruelty  of  a 
tyrant.  The  recent  discovery  of  the  Pandects  had 
renewed  a  science  most  favourable  to  despotism  ; 
and  his  venal  advocates  proclaimed  the  emperor  the 
absolute  master  of  the  lives  and  properties  of  his 
subjects.  His  royal  prerogatives,  in  a  less  odious 
sense,  were  acknowledged  in  the  diet  of  Koncaglia; 
and  the  revenue  of  Italy  was  fixed  at  thirty  thou- 
sand pounds  of  silver,''  which  were  inultiplied  to  an 
indefinite  demand,  by  the  rapine  of  the  liseal  oflicers. 
The  obstinate  cities  were  reduced  by  the  terror  or 
the  force  of  his  arms  :  his  captives  were  delivered 
to  the  executioner,  or  shot  from  his  military  engines ; 
and,  after  the  siege  and  surrender  of  Milan,  tlie 
buildings  of  that  stately  capital  were  razed  to  the 
ground,  three  hundred  hostages  were  sent  into  Ger- 
many, and  the  inhabitants  were  dispersed  in  four 
villages,  under  the  yoke  of  the  inllexible  conqueror.' 
But  Milan  soon  rose  from  her  ashes;  and  the  league 
of  Lombardy  was  cemented  by  distress  :  their  cause 
was  espoused  by  Venice,  pope  Alexander  the  third, 
and  the  Greek  emperor:  the  fabric  of  oppression 
was  overturned  in  a  day  ;  and  in  the  treaty  of  Con- 
stance, Frederic  subscribed,  with  some  reservations, 
the  freedom  of  four  and  twenty  cities.  His  grand- 
„    .        ,        son  contended  with  their  vigour  and 

Frederic  llie  ,  t^       i      •         i 

second,         maturity:    but  Frederic  the   second'' 

A.  D.  1198— 12.50.  1  1        -41  II 

was  endowed  with  some  personal  and 
peculiar  advantages.  His  birth  and  education  re- 
commended him  to  the  Italians  ;  and  in  the  impla- 
cable discord  of  the  two  factions,  the  Ghibelins  were 
attached  to  the  emperor,  while  the  Guelfs  displayed 
the  banner  of  liberty  and  the  church.  The  court  of 
Rome  had  slumbered,  when  his  father  Henry  the 
sixth  was  permitted  to  unite  with  the  empire  the 
kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily;  and  from  these 
hereditary  realms,  the  son  derived  an  ample  and 
ready  supply  of  troops  and  treasure.  Yet  Frederic 
the  second  was  finally  oppressed  by  the  arms  of  the 
Lombards  and  the  thunders  of  tbe  Vatican  ;   his 

V  The  Tjombanlfi  invented  nnd  ufed  tlie  carncium,  a  standard 
pUlited  on  a  car  nr  watri;on,  ilrawii  by  a  team  of  oxen,  (l^iicanjjr, 
loin.  ii.  i>,  1^4,  19j,  Muratori,  .Antinuitat.  torn  ii.  dis«.  xxxvi.  p. 
lai — 19:i.) 

h  Ciinither  Lignrinua,  I.  till.  584,  et  sen.  npud  SclMnidt,  torn.  iii. 
p.  .199.  .11 

i  Siilus  impcrator  farietn   siiani  firmavit   ut   petram.    (Bucard.    de 


kingdom  was  given  to  a  stranger,  and  tlic  last  of  his 
family  was  beheaded  at  Naples  on  a  public  scalfold. 
During  sixty  years,  no  emperor  appeared  in  Italy, 
and  the  name  was  icmeinbered  only  by  the  igno- 
minious sale  of  the  last  relics  of  sovereignty. 

The    barbarian    comiuerors  of    the    ,   ,        ,      ,  „r 

'  Independence  or 

west   were  pleased  to   decorate   their   "'e  princes  of 

1  ....   1       1         .    I         i-  .       Germany, 

chiel  witli  the  title  ot  emperor  ;  but  it  A.  D.  SM— law, 
was  not  their  design  to  invest  him  with  '" 
the  despotism  of  Constantine  and  Justinian.  Tlic 
persons  of  the  Germans  were  free,  their  conquests 
Here  their  own,  and  their  national  character  was 
animated  by  a  spirit  which  scorned  the  servile  juris- 
prudence of  the  new  or  the  ancient  Rome.  It 
would  have  been  a  vain  and  dangerous  attempt  to 
impose  a  monarch  on  the  armed  freemen,  who  were 
impatient  of  a  magistrate  ;  on  the  bold,  who  refused 
to  obey  ;  on  the  powerful,  who  aspired  to  command. 
The  empire  of  Charlemagne  and  Otho  was  distri- 
buted among  the  dukes  of  the  nations  or  provinces, 
the  counts  of  the  smaller  districts,  and  the  mar- 
graves of  the  marches  or  frontiers,  who  all  united 
the  civil  and  military  authority  as  it  had  been 
delegated  to  the  lieutenants  of  the  first  Cicsars. 
The  Roman  governors,  who,  for  the  most  part,  were 
soldiers  of  fortune,  seduced  their  mercenary  legions, 
assumed  the  imperial  purple,  and  either  failed  or 
succeeded  in  their  revolt,  without  wounding  the 
power  and  unity  of  government.  If  the  dukes, 
margraves,  and  counts,  of  Germany,  were  less  au- 
dacious in  their  claims,  the  consequences  of  their 
success  were  more  lasting  and  pernicious  to  the 
state.  Instead  of  aiming  at  the  supreme  rank,  they 
silently  laboured  to  establish  and  appropriate  their 
provincial  independence.  Their  ambition  was 
seconded  by  the  weight  of  their  estates  and  vassals, 
their  mutual  example  and  support,  the  common  in- 
terest of  the  subordinate  nobility,  the  change  of 
princes  and  families,  the  minorities  of  Otho  the 
third  and  Henry  the  fourth,  the  ambition  of  the 
popes,  and  the  vain  pursuit  of  the  fugitive  crowns 
of  Italy  and  Rome.  All  the  attributes  of  regal  and 
territorial  jurisdiction  were  gradually  usurped  by 
the  commanders  of  the  provinces  ;  the  right  of  peace 
and  war,  of  life  and  death,  of  coinage  and  taxation, 
of  foreign  alliance  and  domestic  economy.  What- 
ever had  been  seized  by  violence,  was  ratified  by 
favour  or  distress,  was  granted  as  the  price  of  a 
doubtful  vote  or  a  voluntary  service  ;  whatever  had 
been  granted  to  one,  could  not,  without  injury,  be 
denied  to  his  successor  or  equal  ;  and  every  act  of 
local  or  temporary  possession  was  insensibly  mould- 
ed into  the  constitution  of  the  Germanic  kingdom. 
In  every  province,  the  visible  presence  of  the  duke 
or  count  was  interposed  between  the  throne  and  the 
nobles;  the  subjects  of  the  law  became  the  va.ssals 
of  a  private  chief;  and  the  standard,  which  he  re- 

Fxridio  Mediolani,  Script.  Hal.  torn.  vi.  p.  917.)  This  volume  of 
Mnratori  ronlains  the  oriKiiials  of  the  history  of  Frederic  the  tirst, 
which  must  be  compared  with  due  rejrard  to  the  circiimstanecs  and 
prejudices  of  each  fJermanor  Lombard  writer. 

k  For  the  liivtory  of  Frederic  II.  and  the  house  of  Swabia  at  Naples, 
see  Giannone,  Istoria  Civile,  torn.  ii.  I.  xiv. — xix. 
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ceived  from  his  sovereign,  was  often  raised  against 
bim  in  the  field.  The  temporal  power  of  the  clergy 
was  cherished  and  exalted  by  the  superstition  or 
policy  of  the  Carlovingian  and  Saxon  dynasties, 
who  blindly  depended  on  their  moderation  and  fide- 
lity ;  and  the  bishoprics  of  Germany  were  made 
equal  in  extent  and  privilege,  superior  in  wealth 
and  population,  to  the  most  ample  states  of  the 
military  order.  As  long  as  the  emperors  retained 
the  prerogative  of  bestowing  on  every  vacancy  these 
ecclesiastic  and  secular  benefices,  their  cause  was 
maintained  by  the  gratitude  or  ambition  of  their 
friends  and  favourites.  But  in  the  quarrel  of  the 
investitures,  they  were  deprived  of  their  influence 
over  the  episcopal  chapters  ;  the  freedom  of  election 
was  restored,  and  the  sovereign  was  reduced,  by  a 
solemn  mockery,  to  his  first  prayers,  the  recom- 
mendation, once  in  his  reign,  to  a  single  prebend 
in  each  church.  The  secular  governors,  instead  of 
being  recalled  at  the  will  of  a  superior,  could  be 
degraded  only  by  the  sentence  of  their  peers.  In 
the  first  age  of  the  monarchy,  the  appointment  of 
the  son  to  the  duchy  or  county  of  his  father,  was 
solicited  as  a  favour;  it  was  gradually  obtained  as 
a  custom,  and  extorted  as  a  right:  the  lineal  suc- 
cession was  often  extended  to  the  collateral  or 
female  branches;  the  states  of  the  empire  (their 
popular,  and  at  length  their  legal,  appellation)  were 
divided  and  alienated  by  testament  and  sale ;  and 
all  idea  of  a  public  trust  was  lost  in  that  of  a  private 
and  perpetual  inheritance.  The  emperor  could  not 
even  be  enriched  by  the  casualties  of  forfeiture  and 
extinction :  within  the  term  of  a  year,  he  was 
obliged  to  dispose  of  the  vacant  fief,  and  in  the 
choice  of  the  candidate,  it  was  his  duty  to  consult 
either  the  general  or  the  provincial  diet. 
„,    „  After  the  death  of  Frederic  the  se- 

The  (ierraanic 

coDstitution,  cond,  Germany  was  left  a  monster  viath 
■  a  hundred  heads.  A  crowd  of  princes 
and  prelates  disputed  the  ruins  of  the  empire  :  the 
lords  of  innumerable  castles  were  less  prone  to 
obey,  than  to  imitate,  their  superiors  ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  measure  of  their  strength,  their  incessant 
hostilities  received  the  names  of  conquest  or  rob- 
bery. Such  anarchy  was  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  the  laws  and  manners  of  Europe  ;  and  the  king- 
doms of  France  and  Italy  were  shivered  into  frag- 
ments by  the  violence  of  the  same  tempest.  But 
the  Italian  cities  and  the  French  vassals  were 
divided  and  destroyed,  while  the  union  of  the 
Germans  has  produced,  under  the  name  of  an 
empire,  a  great  system  of  a  federative  republic. 
In  the  frequent  and  at  last  the  perpetual  institution 
of  diets,  a  national  spirit  was  kept  alive,  and  the 

1  In  Hie  immettfc  labyrinth  of  the  jus  piiblicam  of  Germany,  I  must 
either  quote  one  writer  or  a  thousaiu)  ;  and  I  had  rather  trust  to  one 
faithful  euide,  than  transcribe,  on  credit,  a  muUitinlc  of  names  and  pas. 
sa^^es.  Tliat^nide  is  M.  Pfetlel,  tlie  avitlior  of  tlie  best  h-^.'al  and  run- 
stitiitional  liistory  tliat  I  know  of  any  enuntrv.  (Nouvel  Abridge  Ciiro. 
nolo-i(jne  de  I'Histoire  et  da  Droit  Public  d'Alleluagne  ;  Paris,  1776, 
2  vols,  in  4to.)  His  learnin;^  and  judixmeiit  have  discerned  the  most 
interesling  facts;  his  simple  brevity  comprises  tlietn  in  a  narrow  space ; 
his  chronolo;;ieal  order  distributes  then!  under  the  proper  dates;  and 
an  elaborate  index  collects  them  under  their  respective  heads.  To  this 
work,  in  a  less  perfect  slate,  Dr.  Uobertson  was  gratefully  indebted  for 
3   M  2 


powers  of  a  common  legislature  are  still  exercised 
by  the  three  branches  or  colleges  of  the  electors, 
the  princes,  and  the  free  and  imperial  cities  of 
Geriujiny.  I.  Seven  of  the  most  powerful  feudato- 
ries were  permitted  to  assume,  with  a  distinguished 
name  and  rank,  the  exclusive  privilege  of  choosing 
the  Roman  emperor ;  and  these  electors  were  the 
king  of  Bohemia,  the  duke  of  Saxony,  the  margrave 
of  Brandenburgh,  the  count  palatine  of  the  Rhine, 
and  the  three  archbishops  of  Mentz.  of  Tieves,  and 
of  Cologne.  II.  The  college  of  princes  and  prelates 
purged  themselves  of  a  promiscuous  multitude: 
tliey  reduced  to  four  representative  votes,  the  long 
series  of  independent  counts,  and  excluded  the 
nobles  or  equestrian  order,  sixty  thousand  of  whom, 
as  in  the  Polish  diets,  had  appeared  on  horseback 
in  the  field  of  election.  III.  The  pride  of  birth  and 
dominion,  of  the  sword  and  the  mitre  wisely  adopt- 
ed the  commons  as  the  third  branch  of  the  legis- 
lature, and,  in  tlie  progress  of  society,  they  were 
introduced  about  the  same  aera  into  the  national 
assemblies  of  France,  England,  and  Germany.  The 
Hanseatic  league  commanded  the  trade  and  navi- 
gation of  the  north  :  the  confederates  of  the  Rhine 
secured  the  peace  and  intercourse  of  the  inland 
country  :  the  influence  of  the  cities  has  been  ade- 
quate to  their  wealth  and  policy,  and  tlieir  negative 
still  invalidates  the  acts  of  the  two  superior  col- 
leges of  electors  and  princes.' 

It  is  in  the  fourteenth  century  that   Weakness  and 
we  may  view  in  the  strongest  light  the    poverty  of  the 

,  /-     ,       r.  German  erape- 

state  and  constrast  ot  the  Roman  era-  ror Charles  IV. 
pile  of  Germany,  which  no  longer  held,  *'  ''•  '•■i"-i37«. 
except  on  the  borders  of  the  Rhine  and  Danube,  a 
single  province  of  Trajan  or  Constantine.  Their 
unworthy  successors  were  the  counts  of  Hapsburg, 
of  Nassau,  of  Luxemburgh,  and  of  Schwartzen- 
burgh  :  the  emperor  Henry  the  seventh  procured  for 
his  son  the  crown  of  Bohemia,  and  his  grand- 
son Charles  the  fourth  was  born  among  a  people 
strange  and  barbarous  in  the  estimation  of  the  Ger- 
mans themselves."  After  the  excommunication  of 
Lewis  of  Bavaria,  he  received  the  gift  or  promise 
of  the  vacant  empire  from  the  Roman  pontilTs,  «  ho, 
in  the  exile  and  captivity  of  Avignon,  alfected  the 
dominion  of  the  earth.  The  death  of  his  competi- 
tors united  the  electoral  college,  and  Charles  was 
unanimously  saluted  kingof  the  Romans,  and  future 
emperor  :  a  title  which,  in  the  same  age,  was  pros- 
tituted to  the  Cicsars  of  Germany  and  Greece. 
The  German  emperor  was  no  more  than  the  elective 
and  impotent  magistrate  of  an  aristocracy  of  princes, 
who  had  not  left  him  a  village  that  he  might  call  his 
own.     His  best  prerogative  was  the  right  of  pre- 

that  masterly  sketch  which  tnicescren  the  modern  chanjies  of  the  Ger. 
manic  body.  The  Corpus  Historiw  Germanics  of  Strnvins  has  b*x'n 
likewise  consulted,  the  more  usefully,  as  that  huge  coinpilatiou  is  for- 
tified in  every  page  with  theori:;inat  texts. 

m  Vet,  peritotialh/,  Cliarles  IV.  must  not  be  considered  as  it  bar- 
barian. After  his  eiiucation  at  Paris,  he  recovered  the  use  of  the  Bo. 
hemian,  his  native,  idiom  ;  and  the  emperor  converse*!  and  wrote  with 
equal  facility  in  French,  Latin,  Italian,  and  German.  (Struvius,  p. 
015,  Olti  )  Petrarch  always  represei^ts  him  as  a  polite  and  learned 
prince. 
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silling  and  pruposin*;  In  ilic  iiatiunal  senate,  wliieh 
was  conNenod  at  liis  summons  ;  and  Ills  native 
kingdom  of  Holicinia,  less  opiiUnt  than  the  adja- 
cent cily  of  Nuremburi;li,  was  the  lirmest  seat  of  his 
power  and  the  richest  source  of  his  revenue.  The 
army  with  which  he  passed  the  Alps 
consisted  of  three  hundred  horse.  In 
the  cathedral  of  St.  Ambrose,  Charles  was  crowned 
w  ith  the  iron  crown,  which  tradition  ascribed  to  the 
Lombard  monarchy  ;  but  he  was  admitted  only  with 
a  peaceful  train  ;  the  gates  of  the  city  were  shut 
upon  him  ;  and  the  kins  "^  I'«'>'  "'•■'*  ''t'''  "  <'aptive 
by  the  arms  of  the  Vlsconti,  whom  he  conlirnied  in 
the  sovereignty  of  Alllan.  In  the  Vatican  he  was 
again  crowned  with  the  yoldin  crown  of  the  empire  ; 
but,  in  obedience  to  a  secret  treaty,  the  Roman  em- 
peror immediately  withdrew,  without  reposing  a 
single  night  within  the  walls  of  Rome.  The  elo- 
quent Petrarch,"  whose  fancy  revived  the  visionary 
glories  of  the  eapitol,  deplores  and  upbraids  the 
ignominious  flight  of  the  Bohemian :  and  even  his 
contemporaries  could  observe,  that  the  sole  exercise 
of  his  authority  was  in  the  lucrative  sale  of  privi- 
leges and  titles.  The  gold  of  Italy  secured  the 
election  of  his  son  ;  but  such  was  the  shameful 
poverty  of  the  Roman  emperor,  that  his  person  was 
arrested  by  a  butcher  in  the  streets  of  Worms,  and 
vi'as  detained  in  the  public  inn,  as  a  pledge  or  hos- 
tage for  the  payment  of  his  expenses. 
His  osicriiation,  From  this  humiliating  scene,  let  us 
A.  D.  135U.  jyj.jj  jQ  jinj  apparent  majesty  of  the 
same  Charles  in  the  diets  of  the  empire.  The  golden 
bull,  which  fixes  the  Germanic  constitution,  is  pro- 
mulgated in  the  style  of  a  sovereign  and  legislator. 
A  hundred  princes  bowed  before  his  throne,  and 
exalted  their  own  dignity  by  the  voluntary  honours 
which  they  yielded  to  their  chief  or  minister.  At 
the  royal  banquet,  the  hereditary  great  officers, 
the  seven  electors,  who  in  rank  and  title  were  equal 
to  kings,  performed  their  solemn  and  domestic 
.service  of  the  palace.  The  seals  of  the  triple 
kingdom  were  borne  in  state  by  the  archbishops  of 
Mentz,  Cologne,  and  Treves,  the  perpetual  arch- 
chancellors  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  Aries.  The 
great  marshal,  on  horseback,  exercised  his  function 
with  a  silver  measure  of  oats,  which  he  emptied  on 
the  ground,  and  immediately  dismounted  to  regulate 
the  order  of  the  guests.  The  great  steward,  the 
count  palatine  of  the  Rhine,  placed  the  dishes  on 
the  table.  The  great  chamberlain,  the  margrave  of 
Brandcnburgh,  presented,  after  the  repast,  the 
golden  ewer  and  basin,  to  wash.  The  king  of 
Bohemia,  as  great  cup-bearer,  was  represented  by 
the  emperor's  brother,  the  duke  of  Luxemburgh 
and  Brabant ;  and  the  procession  was  closed  by  the 

n  Iksifle*  the  Gcrmau  and  Italian  historians,  the  expedition  of 
Charles  IV.  is  painted  in  hvely  and  un^inal  colours  in  the  curious 
Mcmoires  sur  la  Vie  de  Petrarque,  lorn.  iii.  p.  37fi— 430.  by  llie  Abhc 
deSade,  whose  prolixity  ha»  never  lH:eu  blamed  by  any  reader  of  taste 
and  curiosity. 

o  Sri!  the  whole  ceremony,  in  Struvius,  p.  G2!>. 

i"  Tile  republic  of  Europe,  with  the  pope  and  emperor  at  fts  head, 
vas  never  represented  with  more  dignity  than  in  the  Council  ofCon- 
•lance.     See  I.-Eiifant's  History  of  that  assembly. 

■1  Graviua,  Uri|;iucs  Juris  Civilis,  p.  108. 


great  huntsmen,  who  introduced  a  boar  and  a  stag, 
with  a  loud  chorus  of  horns  and  hounds."  Nor  was 
the  supremacy  of  the  emperor  eonlined  lo  Germany 
alone  :  the  hereditary  monarehs  of  Europe  confessed 
the  pre-eminence  of  his  rank  and  dignity  :  he  was 
the  first  of  the  christian  princes,  the  temporal  head 
of  the  great  republic  of  the  west  :i'  to  his  person  the 
litle  of  majesty  was  long  appropriated  ;  and  he  dis- 
puted with  the  pope  the  sublime  prerogative  of 
creating  kings  and  assembling  councils.  Thcoracle 
of  the  civil  law,  the  learned  Bartolus,  was  a  pen- 
sioner of  Charles  the  fourth  ;  and  his  school  re- 
sounded with  the  doctrine,  that  the  Roman  empe- 
ror was  the  rightful  sovereign  of  the  earth,  from  the 
rising  to  the  setting  sun.  The  contrary  opinion  was 
condemned,  not  as  an  error,  but  as  a  heresy,  since 
even  the  gospel  had  pronounced,  "  And  there  went 
forth  a  decree  from  Cassar  Augustus,  that  all  tin: 
worlil  should  be  taxed. "i 

If  we  annihilate  the  interval  of  time  Constrast  of  the 
and  space  between  Augustus  and  SroTAuTu;. 
Charles,  strong  and  striking  will  be  '"» 
the  contrast  between  the  two  Caesars  ;  the  Bohe- 
mian, who  concealed  his  weakness  under  the  mask 
of  ostentation,  and  the  Roman,  who  disguised  his 
strength  under  the  semblance  of  modesty.  At  the 
head  of  his  victorious  legions,  in  his  reign  over  the 
sea  and  land,  from  the  Nile  and  Euphrates  to  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  Augustus  professed  himself  the 
servant  of  the  state  and  the  ecjual  of  his  fellow- 
citizens.  The  conqueror  of  Rome  and  her  pro- 
vinces assumed  the  popular  and  legal  form  of  a 
censor,  a  consul,  and  a  tribune.  His  will  was  the 
law  of  mankind,  but  in  the  declaration  of  his  laws 
he  borrowed  the  voice  of  the  senate  and  people  ; 
and,  from  their  decrees,  their  master  accepted  and 
renewed  his  temporary  commission  to  administer 
the  republic.  In  his  dress,  his  domestics,'  his  titles, 
in  all  the  offices  of  social  life,  Augustus  maintained 
the  character  of  a  private  Roman  ;  and  his  most 
artful  flatterers  respected  the  secret  of  his  absolute 
and  perpetual  monarchy. 


CHAP.  L. 

Description  of  Arabia  and  its  inhabitants.  — Birth, 
character,  and  doctrine  of  Mahomet. — He  preaches 
at  Mecca. — Flies  to  Medina. —  Propar/ates  his  reli- 
i/ion  hi)  the  sirord. —  Voluyilari/  or  reluctant  sub- 
7nissio7t  of  the  Arabs.- — flis  death  and  successors. — 
'/'he  claims  and  fortunes  of  AH  and  his  descendants. 

Aftf.r  pursuing  above  six  hundred  years  the  fleet- 
ing Ca-sars  of  Constantinople  and  Germany,  I  now 
descend,  in  the  reign  of  Heraclius,  on  the  eastern 

r  Six  thousand  urns  have  been  discoveredof  the  slaves  andfreedioen 
of  An:;nstus  and  Livia.  S^*  minute  was  the  division  of  otlice,  tli.il  one 
sl.ivr  wa*  appointed  to  weiyli  the  ww,l  which  was  spun  by  the  empress's 
maids,  niiother  for  the  care  of  her  la|i.Ho;^.  &c.  (Camere  Si-polchrale, 
by  Hianchiiii.  Extr.act  of  his  work,  in  the  Uibliotiii-ijiie  Itali(|lie,  torn. 
iv.  p.  175.  His  Eloge,  by  Fonteiielle,  torn.  vi.  p.  S.'ie.)  But  these 
servants  were  of  the  8.ime  rank,  and  possibly  nut  more  numerous 
than  those  of  Pollio  or  Lcntulus.  They  only  |irove  the  general  riches 
of  the  citv. 
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Iiorders  of  the  Greek  monarchy.  While  the  state 
was  exhausted  by  the  Persian  war,  and  the  church 
was  distracted  by  the  Ncstorian  and  Monophysite 
sects,  Maliomet,  with  the  sword  in  one  hand  and 
the  Koran  in  the  other,  erected  his  throne  on  the 
ruins  of  Christianity  and  of  Rome.  The  genius  of 
the  Arabian  prophet,  the  manners  of  his  nation,  and 
the  spirit  of  his  religion,  involve  the  causes  of  the 
decline  and  fall  of  the  eastern  empire  ;  and  our  eyes 
are  curiously  intent  on  one  of  the  most  memorable 
revolutions,  which  have  impressed  a  new  and  last- 
ing character  on  the  nations  of  the  globe.* 

Description  of  I"  *''*'  Vacant  space  between  Persia, 
Arabia.  Syria,  Egypt,  and  ^Ethiopia,  the  Ara- 
bian peninsula""  may  be  conceived  as  a  triangle  of 
spacious  but  irregular  dimensions.  From  the  north- 
ern point  of  Beles'^on  the  Euphrates,  a  line  of  fifteen 
hundred  miles  is  terminated  by  the  straits  of  Babel- 
mandelandthe  land  of  frankincense.  About  half  this 
length  may  be  allowed  for  the  middle  breadth,  from 
east  to  west,  from  Bassora  to  Suez,  from  the  Per- 
sian gulf  to  the  Red  sea."'  The  sides  of  the  triangle 
are  gradually  enlarged,  and  the  southern  basis  pre- 
sents a  front  of  a  thousand  miles  to  the  Indian  ocean. 
The  entire  surface  of  the  peninsula  exceeds  in  a 
fourfold  proportion  that  of  Germany  or  France  ;  but 
the  far  greater  part  has  been  justly  stigmatized  with 

The  soil  and  *^^  epithets  of  the  stony  and  the  sandy. 
climate.  Even  the  wilds  of  Tartary  are  decked, 
by  the  hand  of  nature,  with  lofty  trees  and  luxu- 
riant herbage  ;  and  the  lonesome  traveller  derives 
a  sort  of  comfort  and  society  from  the  presence  of 
vegetable  life.  But  in  the  dreary  waste  of  Arabia, 
a  boundless  level  of  sand  is  intersected  by  sharp 
and  naked  mountains ;  and  the  face  of  the  desert, 
without  shade  or  shelter,  is  scorched  by  the  direct 
and  intense  rays  of  a  tropical  sun.  Instead  of  re- 
freshing breezes,  the  winds,  particularly  from  the 
south-west,  diffuse  a  noxious  and  even  deadly  va- 
pour ;  the  hillocks  of  sand  which  they  alternately 
raise  and  scatter,  are  compared  to  the  billows  of  the 
ocean,  and  whole  caravans,  whole  armies,  have  been 
lost  and  buried  in  the  whirlwind.  The  common 
benefits  of  water  are  an  object  of  desire  and  con- 
test ;  and  such  is  the  scarcity  of  wood,  that  some 

a  As  in  tliis  and  the  following  chapter  I  shall  display  ranch  Arabic 
learning,  I  mu>t  profess  my  total  i;;norance  of  the  oriental  tonjiiies, 
and  my  gratitude  to  the  learned  interpreters,  who  have  tmnsfused  their 
science  into  tlie  1-atin,  French,  .ind  Englisli  langnaKes.  Their  collec- 
tions, versions,  and  histories,  I  shall  occasionally  notice. 

b  The  {jeojjraphers  of  Arabia  raay  be  divided  into  three  classes:  I. 
The  Greeks  and  Latins,  whose  profiressive  knowledge  may  be  traced  in 
Ai;atharcides,  (de  Mari  Rubro,  in  ttudson,  Geo^iraph.  Minor,  torn,  i.) 
Diodnnis  Siciilns,  (torn.  i.  I.  ii.  p.  I3n-lfi7.  1.  iii.  p,  211—216.  edit. 
A\Vs.sclin^,)  Strabo.  (1.  xvi.  p.  1 1 12- 1114.  from  r.ratosthenes,  p.  1122— 
11.12.  I'roin  Arteniidorus.)  L>ionysins,  ( Pericjresis,  927—9(19.)  Pliny, 
(Hist.  Nalnr.  v.  12.  vi.;}2  }and  Ptolemy.  (Descript.  et  TabiiUe  Urbium, 
in  Hudson,  torn,  iii)  2.  'Wvt  Arabic  writers,  who  have  treated  the 
subject  with  the  zeal  of  patriotism  or  devotion :  the  extracts  of  Pocnck 
(Specimen  Hist.  Arabum,  p.  125-128.)  from  the  Geography  of  the 
Sherif  al  Edrissi,  render  ns  still  more  dissatisfied  with  the  version  or 
abridgment  (p.  21-27.  Jl-56.  lOH.  Sec.  119,  &c.)  which  the  Maronites 
have  published  nnderthe  absurd  title  ofGeographia  Nubiensis;  (Paris, 
1019.)  but  the  Latin  and  French  translators,  Greaves  (in  Hudson,  tom. 
iii.)  and  Galland,  (Voyage  de  la  I'alestine  par  la  Ilofpie,  p.  265—346.) 
have  opened  to  us  the  Arabic  of  Abulfeda,  the  most  copious  and  correct 
account  of  the  peninsula,  which  may  be  enriched,  however,  from  the 
Bihliotheijue  Orientale  of  D'Herbelot,  p.  120.  et  alibi  )iassim.  3.  Tlie 
European  travellers;  annnig  whom  Shaw  (p.  438— 45.'>  )  and  Niebuhr 
(Description,  1773.  Voyages,  tom.  i.  1776)  deserve  an  honourable  dis. 
tinction  ;  Busching  (Geographic  par  Berengcr,  tom.  viii.  p.  41(3—610.) 
has  compiled  with  judgment ;  and  D'Aiiville's  Maps  (Orbis  Veteribus 


art  is  retiuisite  to  preserve  and  propagate  the  cle- 
ment of  lire.  Arabia  is  destitute  of  navigable  rivers, 
which  fertilize  the  soil,  and  convey  its  produce  to 
the  adjacent  regions  :  the  torrents  that  fall  from 
the  hills  are  imbibed  by  the  thirsty  earth  :  the  rare 
and  hardy  plants,  the  tamarind  or  the  acacia,  that 
strike  their  roots  into  the  clefts  of  the  rocks,  are 
nourished  by  the  dews  of  the  night :  a  scanty  supply 
of  rain  is  collected  in  cisterns  and  aqueducts :  the 
wells  and  springs  are  the  secret  treasure  of  the  de- 
sert ;  and  the  pilgrim  of  Mecca,"  after  many  a  dry 
and  sultry  march,  is  disgusted  by  the  taste  of  the 
waters,  which  have  rolled  over  a  bed  of  sulphur  or 
salt.  Such  is  the  general  and  genuine  picture  of 
the  climate  of  Arabia.  The  experience  of  evil 
enhances  the  value  of  any  local  or  partial  enjoy- 
ments. A  shady  grove,  a  green  pasture,  a  stream 
of  fresh  water,  are  sulTicient  to  attract  a  colony  of 
sedentary  Arabs  to  the  fortunate  spots  which  can 
afford  food  and  refreshment  to  themselves  and 
their  cattle,  and  which  encourage  their  industry 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  palm-tree  and  the  vine. 
The  high  lands  that  border  on  the  Indian  ocean  are 
distinguished  by  their  superior  plenty  of  wood  and 
water :  the  air  is  more  temperate,  the  fruits  are 
more  delicious,  the  animals  and  the  human  race 
more  numerous  :  the  fertility  of  the  soil  invites  and 
rewards  the  toil  of  the  husbandman  ;  and  the  pecu- 
liar gifts  of  frankincense f  and  coffee  have  attracted 
in  different  ages  the  merchants  of  the  world.  If  it 
be  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  peninsula,  this  se- 
questered region  may  truly  deserve  the  appellation 
of  the  htt^^py  ;  and  the  splendid  colouring  of  fancy 
and  fiction  has  been  suggested  by  contrast,  and 
countenanced  by  distance.  It  was  for  this  earthly 
paradise  thatnature  had  reserved  her  choicest  favours 
and  her  most  curious  workmanship  :  the  iucompa- 
tible  blessings  of  luxury  and  innocence  were  ascrib- 
ed to  the  natives :  the  soil  was  impregnated  with  golds 
and  gems,  and  both  the  land  and  sea  were  taught  to 
exhale  the  odours  of  aromatic  sweets.  This  division 
of  the  sandy,  the  stony,  and  the  happy.    Division  of  the 

..        .1.        ,      .1        /^  '     I  IT**..,      sandy,  the  stony, 

so  familiar  to  the  Greeks  and  i,atins,    3,,^  f|,^  happy, 
is  unknown    to   the    Arabians   them-    *'•''■'"■ 
selves  :  and  it  is  singular  enough,  that  a  countrj', 

Notns,  and  Ire  Partie  de  I'Asie)  should  lie  before  the  reader,  with  his 
Geographic  Ancienne,  tom.  ii.  p.  208— 231. 

c  Ahwiled.  Descript.  Arabia,  p.  1.  DAnville,  I'Euphrateet  le  1  igre 
p.  19,  20.  It  was  in  this  place,  the  paradise  or  garden  of  a  .satrap,  that 
Xenophnn  and  llie  Greeks  first  passed  the  Euphrates,  (Anabasis,  I.  i.  c. 
10.  p.  29.  edit.  Wells  ) 

d  Uelaud  has  proved,  with  much  superfluous  learning,  1.  That  our 
Red  sea,  (the  Arabian  gulf)  is  no  more  than  a"  parlof  the.Vflrc  WiiArum. 
the  KpeOpn  OaKacnn  of  the  ancients,  which  was  extended  to  the  indc. 
finite  siiace  of  the  Indian  ocean.  2.  That  the  synonymous  words,  (pi.(»pu(, 
a,Uiu^l,K,  allude  to  the  colour  of  the  blacks  or  negroes,  (Dissert.  Miseell. 
tom.  I.  p.  .'>91-617. 

<>  In  the  thirty  days,  or  stations,  between  Cairo  and  Mecca,  there  ar« 
fifteen  destitute  of  good  water.  See  the  rout  of  the  Hadjees,  in  Shaws 
Travels,  p.  477. 

f  The  aroniatics,  especially  the  thus  or  frankincense,  of  Arabia,  occupy 
the  twelfth  book  of  Pliny.  Our  great  poet  (Paradise  Lost.  1.  iv.)  in. 
(roduces,  in  a  simile,  the  spicy  odours  that  are  blown  by  the  north. 
east  wind  from  the  Saba-an  coast  : 

Manv  a  league. 

Pleasd  with  the  grateful  scent,  old  Ocean  smiles. 
(Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  xii.  42)  ,        .    , 

'.T  Auatliarcides  alhrms,  that  lumps  of  pure  gold  were  found,  from 
the  slz"e  of  an  olive  to  that  of  a  nut  ;  that  iron  was  twice,  and  silver  ten 
times,  the  vahnr  of  gold,  (de  Mari  Rubro,  p.  60.)  These  real  or  ima. 
giiiary  treasures  are  vanished  ;  and  no  gold  mines  are  at  present  known 
in  Arabia.  (Neibuhr,  Description,  p.  124.) 
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whose  lanjruage  and  inliabitaiits  have  ever  been  tlie 
same,  should  searccly  retain  a  vestige  of  its  ancient 
geography.  The  maritime  districts  of  Bahrain  and 
Oman  arc  opposite  to  the  realm  of  Persia.  Tlic 
kingdom  of  Yemen  displays  the  limits,  or  at  least 
the  situation,  of  Arabia  Fa^lix :  the  name  of  Nei/ed 
is  extended  over  the  inland  space  :  and  the  birth  of 
Mahomet  has  illustrated  the  province  of  Hejaz 
along  the  eo;ust  of  the  Ked  sea."" 

The  measure  of  population  is  rct^u- 

Mnnncrs  of  (lie  \.       ,     •  "     , 

Buloweeiis,  or  latcd  by  tlic  uicans  of  subsistence  ;  and 
pasionil  Arab.,  jj^^  ini,abitants  of  this  vast  peninsula 
might  be  out-numbered  by  the  subjects  of  a  fertile 
and  industrious  province.  Alon>;  the  shores  of  the 
Persian  gulf,  of  the  ocean,  and  even  of  the  Red  sea, 
the  Ictliijophaiji,^  or  fish-eaters,  continued  to  wander 
in  quest  of  their  precarious  food.  In  this  primitive 
and  abject  state,  which  ill  deserves  the  name  of 
society,  the  human  brute,  without  arts  or  laws, 
almost  without  sense  or,  language,  is  poorly  dis- 
tinguished from  the  rest  of  the  animal  creation. 
Generations  and  ages  might  roll  away  in  silent  ob- 
livion, and  the  helpless  savage  was  restrained  from 
multiplying  his  race,  by  the  wants  and  pursuits 
which  confined  his  existence  to  the  nanow  margin 
of  the  sea-coast.  But  in  an  early  period  of  antiquity 
the  great  body  of  the  Arabs  had  emerged  from  this 
scene  of  misery  ;  and  as  the  naked  wilderness  could 
not  maintain  a  people  of  hunters,  they  rose  at  once 
to  the  more  secure  and  plentiful  condition  of  the 
pastoral  life.  The  same  life  is  uniformly  pursued 
by  the  roving  tribes  of  the  desert ;  and  in  the  por- 
trait of  the  modern  Bedoweens,  we  may  trace  the 
featuresof  their  ancestors,''  who,  in  the  age  of  Moses 
or  Mahomet,  dwelt  under  similar  tents,  and  con- 
ducted their  horses,  and  camels,  and  sheep,  to  the 
same  springs  and  the  same  pastures.  Our  toil  is 
lessened,  and  our  wealth  is  increased,  by  our  domi- 
nion over  the  useful  animals:  and  the  Arabian  shep- 
herd had  acquired  the  absolute  possession  of  a 
faithful  friend  and  a  laborious  slave.' 
.\rabia,  in  the  opinion  of  the  natural- 
ist, is  the  genuine  and  original  country  of  the 
huTse;  the  climate  most  propitious,  not  indeed  to 
the  size,  but  to  the  spirit  and  swiftness,  of  that  ge- 
nerous animal.  The  merit  of  the  Barb,  the  Spanish, 
and  the  English  breed,  is  derived  from  a  mixture  of 
Arabian  blood:"'  the  Bedoweens  preserve,  with 
superstitious  care,  the  honours  and  the  memory  of 
the  purest  race  :  the  males  arc  sold  at  a  high  price, 
but  the  females  are  seldom  alienated  ;  and  the  birth 

h  Consult,  peruse,  and  study,  the  Specimen  Historia?  Anibum  of 
Pocock  !  (Oxoii.  ItiiO,  ill  4to  )  Tile  t)iirty  psjje^  of  text  and  version 
arc  extracted  from  tlie  Dynasties  of  tlrejjory  Abulpharaf^iun,  \vliieti 
Pocock  afterwards  translated;  (Oxon.  U163.  in  4to,)  the  three  hundred 
and  fifty-eijht  notes  form  a  classic  and  orij^inal  work  on  the  Arabian 
antirjiiities. 

i  Atrial!  remarks  the  Icthyopha»i  of  the  coast  of  Hejaz,  (Periplils 
Maris  Erythra-i,  p.  12.)  and  beyond  Alien,  (p.  13.)  It  seems  prr>baiile 
that  the  shores  of  the  Ited  sea  (in  the  larpest  sense)  were  occupied  by 
these  sa\a;;es  in  the  tune,  perhaps,  of  Cyrus;  but  1  can  hardly  believe 
that  any  cannitrals  were  left  amon;;  the  savaj;es  in  the  reign  of  Justi- 
nian. (l>roco|).  de  Bell.  Persic.  I.  i.  e.  19.) 

k  Sec  the  Specimen  Xistoria:  Arabum  of  Pocock,  p.  2  5.  86,  &i'. 
The  journey  of  M.  d  Arvieux.  in  1664,  to  the  camp  of  llic  emir  of 
moniit  Carmcl,  (Voyage  de  la  Palestine,  Amsterdam,  171,S.)  exhibits  a 
pleasing;  and  original  picture  of  the  life  of  the  Bedoweens,  which  may 


The  horse. 


t 


illustrated  from  Nicbiihr,  (Description  de  I'Arabie,  p.  327— 341.) and 


The  camel. 


of  a  noble  foal  was  esteemed,  among  the  tribes,  as 
a  subject  of  joy  and  mutual  congratulation.  These 
horses  arc  eilueated  in  the  tents,  among  the  children 
of  the  Arabs,  with  a  tender  familiarity,  which  trains 
them  in  the  habits  of  gentleness  and  attachment. 
They  are  accustomed  only  to  walk  and  to  gallop  : 
their  sensations  are  not  blunted  by  the  incessant 
abuse  of  the  spur  and  tlie  wliip  :  their  powers  are 
reserved  for  the  moments  of  lliglit  and  i)ursuit  ;  but 
no  sooner  do  they  feel  the  toueli  of  the  hand  or  the 
stirrup,  than  they  dart  away  with  the  swiftness  of 
the  wind  ;  and  if  their  friend  be  dismounted  in  the 
rapid  career,  they  in.stantly  stop  till  he  has  re- 
covered his  seat.  In  the  sands  of  Africa  and  Arabia, 
the  cmncl  is  a  sacred  and  precious  gift. 
Tliat  strong  and  patient  beast  of  bur- 
then can  perform,  without  eating  or  drinking,  a 
journey  of  several  days ;  and  a  reservoir  of  fresh 
water  is  preserved  in  a  large  bag,  a  fifth  stomach  of 
the  animal,  who.sc  body  is  imprinted  with  the  marks 
of  servitude :  the  larger  breed  is  capable  of  trans- 
porting a  weight  of  a  thousand  pounds ;  and  the 
dromedary,  of  a  lighter  and  more  active  frame,  out- 
strips the  fleetest  courser  in  the  race.  Alive  or  dead, 
almost  every  ])art  of  the  camel  is  serviceable  to  man : 
her  milk  is  plentiful  and  nutritious:  the  younger  and 
tender  flesh  has  the  taste  of  veal:"  a  valuable  salt 
is  extracted  from  the  urine :  the  dung  supplies  the 
deficiency  of  fuel ;  and  the  long  hair,  which  falls 
each  year  and  is  renewed,  is  coarsely  manufactured 
into  tlie  garments,  the  furniture,  and  the  tents  of 
the  Bedoweens.  In  the  rainy  seasons  they  consume 
the  rare  and  insufficient  herbage  of  the  desert:  during 
the  heats  of  summer  and  the  .scarcity  of  winter,  they 
remove  their  encampments  to  the  sea-coast,  the  hills 
of  Yemen,  or  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Euphrates, 
and  have  often  extorted  the  dangerous  licence  of  visit- 
ing the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  the  villages  of  Syria 
and  Palestine.  The  life  of  a  wandering  Arab  is  a 
life  of  danger  and  distress  ;  and  though  sometimes, 
by  rapine  or  exchange,  he  m.iy  apjiropriate  the 
fruits  of  industry,  a  private  citizen  in  Europe  is  in 
the  possession  of  more  solid  and  pleasing  luxury, 
than  the  proudest  emir,  who  marches  in  the  field 
at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  horse. 

Yet  an  essential  difference  may  be 
found  between  the  hordes  of  Seythia 
and  the  Arabian  tribes;  since  many  of  the  latter 
were  collected  into  towns,  and  employed  in  the  la- 
bours of  trade  and  agriculture.  A  part  of  their  time 
and  industry  was  still  devoted  to  the  management 

Volney,  (torn.  i.  p.  343 — 38.'i.)  the  last  and  most  judicious  of  our  Syrian 
travellers. 

I  Read  (it  is  no  unpleasant  task)  the  incomparable  articles  of  the 
Home  anil  the  Camel,  in  the  Natural  History  of  M.  de  ButVoii. 

m  For  the  Arabian  horses,  see  D" Arvieux,  (p.  159— 173.) and  Niehuhr, 
fl>.  112—  M4.)  At  the  endot"the  thirteenth  century,  Iheliorsesof  Nafjed 
were  esteemed  sure-footed,  thi>se  of  Vemeii  strong  and  serviceable, 
tho^c  of  Hejaz  most  noble.  The  horses  of  i^Urope,  the  tenth  and  last 
clai.*.,  were  Kenerally  despised,  as  haviii;;  too  much  body  and  too  little 
spirit,  (D'lierbelot,  Bibliot.  Orient,  p.  3.'{9.)  their  strength  was  requi- 
site to  bear  the  weit;ht  of  the  kni{;ht  and  his  armour. 

n  Qui  carnibus  camelorum  vesci  Solent  odii  tenaces  sunt,  was  the 
opinion  of  an  Arabian  physician.  (Pocock,  Specimen,  p.  88.)  Mahomet 
hinivlf,  who  was  fond  of  milk,  prefers  the  cow,  and  does  not  even 
mention  the  camel ;  but  the  diet  of  Mecca  and  Medina  was  already  more 
luxurious.  (Gagnitr,  Vie  de  Mahomet,  torn.  iii.  p.  404.) 
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of  their  cattle  :  they  mingled,  in  peace  and  war, 
with  their  brethren  of  the  desert ;  and  the  Bedo- 
wcens  derived  from  their  useful  intercourse,  some 
supply  of  tlieir  wants,  and  some  rudiments  of  art 
and  knowledge.  Among  the  forty-two  cities  of 
Arabia,"  enumerated  by  Abulfeda,  tlic  most  ancient 
and  populous  were  situate  in  the  happy  Yemen :  the 
towers  of  Saana,!*  and  the  marvellous  reservoir  of 
Merab,i  were  constructed  by  the  kings  of  the  Ho- 
merites ;  but  their  profane  lustre  was  eclipsed  by 
tlic  prophetic  glories  of  Medina'  and  Mecca,'  near 
the  Red  sea,  and  at  the  distance  from  each  other  of 
two  hundred  and  seventy  miles.  The 
"'"'  last  of  these  holy  places  was  known 

to  the  Greeks  under  the  name  of  Macoraba ;  and 
the  termination  of  the  word  is  expressive  of  its 
greatness,  which  has  not  indeed,  in  the  most  flour- 
ishing period,  exceeded  the  size  and  populousness 
of  Marseilles.  Some  latent  motive,  perhaps  of  su- 
perstition, must  have  impelled  the  founders,  in  the 
choice  of  a  most  unpromising  situation.  They 
erected  their  habitations  of  mud  or  stone,  in  a  plain 
about  two  miles  long  and  one  mile  broad,  at  the 
foot  of  three  barren  mountains :  the  soil  is  a  rock  ; 
the  water  even  of  the  holy  well  of  Zemzem  is  bitter 
or  brackish  ;  the  pastures  are  remote  from  the  city  ; 
and  grapes  are  transported  above  seventy  miles  from 
the  gardens  of  Tayef.  The  fame  and  spirit  of  the 
Koreishites,  who  reigned  in  Mecca,  were  conspicu- 
ous among  the  Arabian  tribes  ;  but  their  ungrateful 
soil  refused  the  labours  of  agriculture, 
and  their  position  was  favourable  to 
the  enterprises  of  trade.  By  the  sea-port  of  Gcdda, 
at  the  distance  only  of  forty  miles,  they  maintained 
an  easy  correspondence  with  Abyssinia  ;  and  that 
christian  kingdom  afl'orded  the  first  refuge  to  tlie 
disciples  of  Mahomet.  The  treasuresof  Africa  were 
conveyed  over  the  peninsula  to  Gcrrha  or  Katif,  in 
the  province  of  Bahrein,  a  city  built,  as  it  is  said,  of 
rock-salt,  by  the  Chaldean  exiles : '  and  from  thence. 


o  Yet  iMarcian  of  Ileracle.i  (in  Peripio,  p.  16.  in  torn.  i.  Hmlstin 
Minor.  Geojjrapli.)  reckons  onelmndreil  auti  si.\ty-fonr  towns  in  Aralii.A 
Faplix.  The  size  of  the  towns  niiglit  be  small— the  faith  of  tlie  writer 
might  be  large. 

p  It  is  compared  by  Abulfeda  (in  Hudson,  tom.  iii.  p.  34.)  to  Damas. 
cus,  and  is  still  tlic  residence  of  the  Imaii  of  Yemen,  (Voyaees  de  Nie. 
bulir,  tom.  i.  p.  ^31 — 34'i)  Saaiia  is  twenty-four  p.irasangs  from  Dafar, 
(Abulfeda,  p.  51.)  and  sixty-eif;lit  from  Aden,  (p.  5.1.) 

q  Pocock,  Specimen,  p.  57.  Oco;;raph.  NiihieiiMS,  p.  52.  Meriaba, 
of  Merab,  six  miles  in  circumference,  w.is  destroyed  by  the  Ie;iiolis  of 
Augustus,  (Pliii.  Hisl.  Nat.  vi.  32.)  ami  bad  not  re\i\ed  in  the  four, 
tecntli  century.  (Abulfed.  Descript.  Arab.  p.  .5S.) 

r  The  name  of  cily,  Medina,  was  appropriated,  k-qt'  efoxiu',  to  Ya- 
treb,  (the  latrip|)aof  the  Greeks,)  the  seat  of  the  prophet.  The  ilistances 
from  Medina  are  reckoned  by  Abulfeda  in  slations,  or  days' journey  of 
a  caravan  ;  fp.  15  )  10  Italirein,  fifteen  ;  to  Bassnra,  ei;^hteen  ;  toCnsah, 
twenty;  to  Damascus  or  Palestine,  twenty ;  to  Cairo,  twenty. five  ;  to 
Mecca,  ten  ;  from  i\Iecca  to  Saana  (p.  42.)  or  Aden  thirty;  to  Cairo, 
Ihirty-oncdays,  or412  hours;  (Shaw'sTraveis,  p.  477.)  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  estimate  of  D'AnvtIle,  (Mesnres  Tliner.iires,  p.  99.)  allows 
about  twenty-five  Ktiulish  miles  for  a  d.iv's  journey.  From  the  land 
of  frankincense  (Iladramaiit.  in  Yemen,  between  Alien  and  Cape  Far. 
taseh)  to  Gaza,  in  Syria,  Pliiiy  (Mist.  Nat.  xii.  .T2.)  computes  sixty- 
five  mansions  of  camels.  These  measurc-s  may  assist  fancy  and  elucidate 
farts, 

■  Our  notions  of  Mecca  must  be  drawn  from  the  Arabians.  (D'Her. 
belot.  Bibliothcfiue  Orientate,  p.  3*18— .171.  Pocock,  Specimen,  p.  125 
— 128.  Abulleda,  p.  11—40.)  As  no  unbeliever  is  permitted  to  enter 
llie  city,  our  travellers  are  silent;  and  the  short  bints  of  Theveiiot 
(Voyi;,'es  do  I,e\ai)t,  part  i.  p.  490.)  are  taken  from  the  suspicious 
mouth  of  an  African  rencgado.  Some  Persians  counted  GOOO  houses. 
(Cbardin,  torn,  iv,  p,  IG7,) 

I  Slrabo,  1,  xvi,  p,  1 1 10,  See  one  of  these  salt  houses  near  lUssora, 
in  Dllcrhelot,  Biblint,  Orient,  p.  6, 

II  Mirum  ilittu  e\  iniinmcris  populis  pars  a»qua  in  comiiterciis  aut 


her  trade. 


with  the  native  pearls  of  the  Persian  gulf,  they  were 
floated  on  rafts  to  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates. 
Mecca  is  placed  almost  at  an  equal  distance,  a 
month's  journey,  between  Yemen  on  the  right,  and 
Syria  on  the  left  hand.  The  former  was  the  winter, 
the  latter  the  summer,  station  of  her  caravans  ;  and 
their  seasonable  arrival  relieved  the  ships  of  India 
from  the  tedious  and  troublesome  navigation  of  the 
Red  sea.  In  the  markets  of  .Saana  and  Merab,  in 
the  harbours  of  Oman  and  Aden,  the  camels  of  the 
Koreishites  were  laden  with  a  precious  cargo  of  aro- 
matics  ;  a  supply  of  corn  and  manufactures  was 
purchased  in  the  fairs  of  Bostraand  Damascus;  the 
lucrative  exchange  dill'used  plenty  and  riches  in  the 
streets  of  Mecca  ;  and  the  noblest  of  her  sons  united 
the  love  of  arras  with  the  profession  of  merchandise." 
The  perpetual  independence  of  the  .   , 

*       '  National  mde- 

Arabs  has  been  the  theme  of  praise  jiendenceof  the 
among  strangers  and  natives  ;  and  the 
arts  of  controversy  transform  this  singular  event 
into  a  prophecy  and  a  miracle,  in  favour  of  the  pos- 
terity of  Israael."  Some  exceptions,  that  can  neither 
be  dissembled  nor  eluded,  render  this  mode  of  rea- 
soning as  indiscreet  as  it  is  superfluous;  the  king- 
dom of  Yemen  has  been  successively  subdued  by 
the  Abyssinians,  the  Persi^ns,  the  sultans  of  Egypt,'' 
and  the  Turks  :'■  the  holy  cities  of  Mecca  and 
Medina  have  repeatedly  bowed  under  a  Scythian 
tyrant;  and  the  Roman  province  of  Arabia*  em- 
braced the  peculiar  wilderness  in  which  Ismael 
and  his  sons  must  have  pitched  their  tents  in  the 
face  of  their  brethren.  Y'et  these  exceptions  are 
temporary  or  local  ;  the  body  of  the  nation  has 
escaped  the  yoke  of  the  most  powerful  monarchies  : 
the  arms  of  Sesostris  and  Cyrus,  of  Pompey  and 
Trajan,  could  never  achieve  the  conquest  of  Ara- 
bia:  the  present  sovereign  of  the  Turks'"  may  ex- 
ercise a  shadow  of  jurisdiction,  but  his  pride  is 
reduced  to  solicit  the  friendship  of  a  people,  whom 
it  is  dangerous  to  provoke,  and  fruitless  to  attack. 

in  latrociniis  degit,  (Plin.  Hist,  Nat,  vi,  32,)  See  Hale's  Koran,  Sural. 
cvi.  p,  ,M)3,  Pocock,  Specimen,  p,  2,  D'Herbelot.  llihliot.  Orient,  p, 
,161,  Priileaux's  Life  of  Mahomet,  p,  3,  Gaguier,  Vie  de  Mahomet, 
tom,  i,  p,  72,  120,  12fi,  &c, 

X  A  nameless  doctor  ((universal  Hist,  vol,  XX,  octavo  edition)  has 
formally  ileinonxtrateii  the  truth  of  Christianity  by  the  iodependeDca 
of  the  Arabs,  A  critic,  besides  the  exceptions  of  fact,  might  dispute 
the  meaning  of  the  text,  (Genes,  xvi,  12,)  theextehlof  the  applicatioo, 
and  the  fonndalion  of  the  pedizree. 

>■  It  was  subdued.  A,  D,  1 173,  by  a  brother  of  the  great  Saladin,  who 
founded  a  dviiastv  of  Curds  or  Ayoubites,  (Guisnes,  Hisl.  des  Huns, 
tom,  i,  p.  42'5,     liHerbeloI,  p,  477.) 

%  By  the  lieutenant  of  Solyraan,  (A,  D,  I.53S.)  and  Selim  H,  (I5«S,) 
See  Cantimer's  Hist,  of  the  <  ithman  empire,  p,  201,  221,  The  pasha, 
who  resided  at  Saana,  commanded  twenty.oiie  lieys,  hut  no  revenue  was 
ever  remitted  to  the  Porte,  (Marsigli,  Stato-iMililare  dell'  ImperioOtto. 
niaiino,  p,  I'24,)  and  the  Turks  were  expalled  about  the  year  lt>3U,  (Nie- 
hnlir,  p,  167,  168.) 

a  Of  the  Roman  province,  under  the  name  of  Arabia  and  the  third 
Palestine,  the  principal  cities  were  Bostraand  Petra,  winch  dated  their 
a^ra  from  the  year  105.  when  they  were  subdued  liy  Palma,  a  lieuten. 
ant  of  Trajan.  (Dion,  Cassius,  t.  i.wiii  )  Petra  was  the  capital  of  the 
\abatha?ans  ;  whose  name  is  derived  from  the  eldest  of  the  sons  of 
Isniael,  (Gen,  XXV.  12,  &c.  with  the  Commentaries  of  Jeroro,  Le  Clerc, 
and  Calmet.)  Justinian  relinquished  a  palm  country  of  ten  davs' jour- 
ney to  the  south  of  .t:iab.  (Procop.  de  Bell.  Persic.  1.  i.  c.  )9.)'aud  the 
Romans  maintained  acenturion  and  a  custom. hou.v,  (Arri.an  in  Peripio 
M.tris  Erythra-i,  p.  II.  in  Hudson,  tom.  i.)  at  a  place  (.XteKn  sdj^tn, 
Pa;riis  Aliuis  Hawara)  in  the  territory  of  Medina.  ( D'.\nville,  Memoire 
•^nr  l'r.;;ypte,  p,  24.1.)  The-«e  real  pojwt-ssions,  and  some  naval  inroads 
of  Tr.ijan.  [  Peripl.  p.  14,  15.)  are  magnified  by  history  and  medals  into 
llie  Roman  conouest  of  Arabi.a, 

b  .\iebuhr,  (Description  de  I'Arabie,  p,  302.  .103  329—331)  .ifTordt 
the  most  icccut  and  authentic  intellij-eucc  of  the  Turkish  empire  in 
Arabia, 
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Tlic  obvious  causes  of  tlieir  freedom  are  inseribeil  on 
the  character  ami  country  of  tlie  Arabs.    Many  a^es 
before  Mahomet,'  their  intrepid   vahiur  had   betii 
severely  felt   by  their  neifclibours  in  oflcnsive   and 
defensive  war.     The  patient  and  active  virtues  of  a 
soldier  arc  insensibly  nursed  in  tlie  habits  and  dis- 
cipline of  a  pastoral  life.     The  care  of  the  sheep 
and  camels  is  abandoned  to  the  women  of  the  tribe  ; 
but  the  martial  youth,  under  the  banner  of  the  cniir, 
is  ever  on  horseback,  and  in  the  field,  to  practise 
the  exercise  of  the  bow,  the  javelin,  and  the  sey- 
mitar.      The  long  memory  of  their  independence  is 
the  firmest  plcdfte  of  its  perpetuity,  and  succeeding 
generations  are  animated  to    prove  their  descent, 
and  to  maintain  their  inheritance.     Their  domestic 
feuds  are  suspended  on  the  approach  of  a  common 
enemy ;  and    in   their  last   hostilities   against   the 
Turks,  the  caravan  of  Mecca  was  attacked  and  pil- 
laged by  fourscore  thousand  of  the  confederates. 
When  they  advance  to  battle,  the  hope  of  vic'tory  is 
in  the  front;  in  the  rear,  the  assurance  of  a  retreat. 
Their  horses  and  camels,  who  in  eight  or  ten  days 
can  perform  a  march  of  four  or  five  hundred  miles, 
disappear  before  the  conqueror;  the  secret  waters 
of  the  desert  elude  his  search  ;  and  his  victorious 
troops  are  consumed  vv  ith  thirst,  hunger,  and  fatigue, 
in  the  pursuit  of  an  invisible  foe,  who  scorns  his 
efforts,  and  safely  reposes  in  the  heart  of  the  burn- 
ing solitude.     The  arms  and  deserts  of  the  Bedo- 
weens  arc  not  only   the  safeguards  of  their  own 
freedom,  but  the  barriers  also  of  the  Happy  Arabia, 
whose  inhabitants,  remote  from  war,  are  enervated 
by  the  luxury  of  the  soil  and  climate.     The  legions 
of  Augustus  melted  away  in  disease  and  lassitude  ;'' 
and  it  is  only  by  a  naval   power  that  the  reduction 
of  Yemen  has  been  successfully  attempted.     When 
Mahomet  erected  his  holy  standard,""  tliat  kingdom 
was  a  province  of  the  Persian  empire;  yet  seven 
princes  of  the  Homcrites  still  reigned  in  the  moun- 
tains ;  and  the  vicegerent  of  Chosroes  was  tempted 
to  forget  his  distant  country  and  his  unfortunate 
master.      The  historians  of  the  age  of  Justinian  re- 
present the  .state  of  the  independent  Arabs,  who  were 
divided  by  interest  or  affection  in  the  long  quarrel 
of  the  cast:  the  tribe  of  Cassan  was  allowed  to  en- 
camp on  the  Syrian  territory  :  the  princes  of  Hiia 
were  permitted  to  form  a  city  about  forty  miles  to 
the  southward  of  the  ruins  of  Babylon.     Their  ser- 
vice in  the  field  was  speedy  and  vigorous  ;  but  their 


c  Diodorus  Siculus,  (torn.  ii.  1.  xix.  p.  390—303,  edit.  WesseltHK.)  lias 
clearly  exposed  the  freedom  of  the  Nabatha-au  Arabs,  who  resisted  tlie 
arms  of  Aiitif^oiius  and  his  son. 

<l  Slrabo,  I.  xvi.  p.  1127—1129.  Plin.  Hist.  Natnr.  vi.  .12.  iEhiis 
Gallus  landed  near  Medina,  and  iiiarehed  near  a  thousand  miles  into  the 
part  'if  Y'emen  between  March  and  the  oreaii.  The  lion  ante  devictis 
Sabeie  rcgibils  (Od.  p.  i.  29.)  and  the  inlarti  Arabum  thesiiuri  (Od.  lii. 
24.)  of  Horace,  attest  the  virgin  purity  nt'  Arabia. 

e  See  the  imperfect  history  of  V'enu-n  in  I'ornck,  Specimen,  p.  .W— 
66.  of  llira,  p.  OJ- 74.  of  Gas.san,  p.  75—78.  as  far  as  it  could  be  known 
or  preserved  in  the  lime  of  iijnorance. 

f  The  ZapaKtiixKu  0if\(i,  tivptaoa  Tav-ra,  nai  to  wAti^o^  ntiTwv  <pii- 
/lOfo^oi  Kat  adiT^oroi,  are  described  by  Menaniler,  (Excerpt.  Legation 
p.  1  IB.)  IVocopius,  (de  Bell.  Persic.  I.  i.  c.  17.  19.  1.  ii.  c.  10.)  and,  in 
the  most  lively  colours,  by  Ammianus  Marcelltnus,  (1.  xiv.  c.  4.)  who 
had  spoken  of  them  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Marcus. 

K  The  name  which,  used  by  Ptolemy  and  Pliiiy  in  a  more  contiricd, 
by  Ammianus  and  Procopins  in  a  larger,  sciLse,  has  been  derived,  ri- 
diculously, from  Sarah,  the  wife  of  Abraham,  obscurely  from  the  villa;;e 


friendship  was  venal,  their  faith  inconstant,  their 
enmit\  capricious:  it  was  an  easier  task  to  excite 
than  111  disarm  these  roving  barbarians;  and,  in  the 
familiar  intercourse  of  war,  they  learned  to  sec,  and 
to  despise,  the  splendid  weakness  both  of  Home  and 
of  Persia.  From  Mecca  to  the  Euphrates,  the  Ara- 
bian tribes'  were  confounded  by  the  Greeks  and 
Latins,  under  the  general  appellation  of  Sakacrns,*: 
a  name  which  every  christian  mouth  has  been  taught 
to  pronounce  with  terror  and  abhorrence. 
The  slaves  of  domestic  tyranny  may 

.     ,  I,  ■      ,1     •  .•  1  •      1  Their  domestic 

vainly  exult  in  their  national  indepen-  freedom  and  dia- 
dcnec  :  but  the  Arab  is  personally  free  ;  ''"'^''■'■• 
and  he  enjoys,  in  some  degree,  the  benefits  of  society, 
without  forfeiting  the  prerogatives  of  nature.     In 
every  tribe,  superstition,  or  gratitude,  or  fortune,  has 
exalted  a  particular  family  above  the  heads  of  their 
equals.    The  dignities  of  sheich  and  emir  invariably 
descend  in  this  chosen  race  ;    but  the  order  of  suc- 
cession is  loose  and  precarious  ;  and  the  most  worthy 
or  aged  of  the  noble  kinsmen  are  preferred  to  the 
simple,  though  important,  office  of  composing  dis- 
putes by  their  advice,  and  guiding  valour  by  their 
example.     Even  a  female  of  sense  and  spirit  has 
been  permitted  to  command  the  countrymen  of  Ze- 
nobia.''     The  momentary  junction  of  several  tribes 
produces  an  army  ;  their  more  lasting  union  consti- 
tutes a  nation  ;  and  the  supreme  chief,  the  emir  of 
emirs,  whose  banner  is  displayed  at  their  head,  may 
deserve,  in  the  eyes  of  strangers,  the  honours  of  the 
kingly  name.     If  the  Arabian  princes  abuse  their 
power,  they  are  quickly  punished  by  the  desertion 
of  their  subjects,  who  had   been   aecu.stomed  to  a 
mild  and  parental  jurisdiction.     Their  spirit  is  free, 
their  steps  are  unconfincd,  the  desert  is  open,  and 
the  tribes  and  families  are  held  together  by  a  mutual 
and  voluntary  compact.     The  softer  natives  of  Ye- 
men supported  the  pomp  and  majesty  of  a  monarch  ; 
but  if  he  could  not  leave  his  palace  without  endan- 
gering his  life,'  the  active  powers  of  government 
must  have  been  devolved  on  his  nobles  and  magis- 
trates.    The  cities  of  Mecca  ana  Medina  present,  in 
the  heart  of  Asia,  the  form,  or  rather  the  substance, 
of  a  commonwealtli.     The  grandfather  of  Mahomet, 
and  his  lineal  ancestors,  appear  in  foreign  and  do- 
mestic transactions  as  the  princes  of  their  country  ; 
but  they  reigned,  like  Pericles  at  Athens,  or  the 
Medici  at  Florence,  by  the  opinion  of  their  wisdom 
and  integrity  ;  their  inlluence  was  divided  with  their 


o{  Sarah-n  (liera  Nci/JuTdioer,  Slephan.  dc  Urbiblis,)  more  plausibly 
fioiii  the  Arabic  words,  which  signify  a  thievish  character,  or  orifiiltit 
sitiiatinii.  (Holtiiiger,  Hist.  Oriental.  1.  i,  c.  i.  p.  7.  8  Pocuck,  Siieriinen, 
p.  33.  35.  Asseman.  Bibliot.  Orient,  tom.  iv.  p.  567.)  Vet  the  lastand 
most  popular  of  tliese  etymologies,  is  refuted  by  Ptolemy,  (Arabia,  p,  2. 
18.  in  Hudson,  tom.  iv.)  who  expressly  remarks  the  western  and  south, 
ern  position  of  the  Saracens,  then  an  obscure  tribe  on  the  borders  of 
Egypt.  The  appellation  cannot  therefore  allude  to  any  7iatioiiot  cha- 
racter ;  and,  since  it  was  imposed  by  stran;;ers,  it  must  be  found,  not 
in  the  Arabic,  but  ill  a  foreign  languaL'e. 

li  Saraceni ....  mulieresaiunt  in  eos  regnare.(ExpositiototiusMundi, 
p.  3.  ill  Hudson,  tom.  iii.)  The  reign  of  Mavia  is  famous  in  ccclesias. 
tical  story.     Pocock.  Specimen,  p.  fi9.  83. 

i  Mil  (fcivai  en  tmv  /Jnffi.Vcoiji',  is  the  report  of  Agatharadcs,  (de 
Atari  Uubro,  p.  63,  64.  in  Hudson,  tom.  i.)  Diodorus  Siciilus,  (tom.  i.  1. 
iii.  c.  47.  p.  215.)  andStrabu,  (I.  xvi.  p.  1124.)  But  I  much  suspect  that 
this  is  one  ol  the  popular  tales,  or  extraordinary  accidents,  which  (he 
credulity  of  travellers  so  often  transforms  into  a  fact,  a  custom,  and  a 
law. 
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patrimony:  and  the  sceptre  was  transferred  from  the 
uncles  of  the  prophet  to  a  younger  branch  of  the 
tribe  of  Koreish.     On  solemn  occasions  they  con- 
vened the  assembly  of  the  people ;  and  since  man- 
kind must  be  either  compelled  or  persuaded  to  obey, 
the  use  and  reputation  of  oratory  among  the  ancient 
Arabs  is  the  clearest  evidence  of  public  freedom.'' 
But  their  simple  freedom  was  of  a  very   different 
cast  from  the  nice  and  artificial  machinery  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  republics,  in  which  each  member 
possessed  an  undivided  share  of  the  civil  and  po- 
litical rights  of  the  community.     In  the  more  simple 
state  of  the  Arabs,  the  nation  is  free,  because  each 
of  her  sons  disdains  a  base  submission  to  the  will 
of  a  master.     His  breast  is  fortified  with  the  austere 
virtues  of  courage,  patience,  and  sobriety  ;  the  love 
of  independence  prompts  him  to  exercise  the  habits 
of  self-command  ;  and  the  fear  of  dishonour  guards 
him  from  the  meaner  apprehension  of  pain,  of  dan- 
ger, and  of  death.     The  gravity  and  firmness  of  the 
mind  is  conspicuous  in  his  outward  demeanour:  his 
speech  is  slow,  weighty,  and  concise,  he  is  seldom 
provoked   to  laughter,  his  only  gesture   is  that  of 
stroking  his  beard,  the  venerable  symbol  of  man- 
bood;  and  the  sense  of  his  own  importance  teaches 
him  to  accost  his  equals  without  levity,  and  his  su- 
periors without  awe.'     The  liberty  of  the  Saracens 
survived  their  conquests:  the  first  caliphs  indulged 
the  bold  and  familiar  language  of  their  subjects  : 
they  ascended  the  pulpit  to  persuade  and  edify  the 
congregation  :  nor  was   it  before  the  seat  of  em- 
pire was  removed  to  the  Tigris,  that  the  Abbassides 
adopted  the  proud  and  pompous  ceremonial  of  the 
Persian  and  Byzantine  courts. 
Civil  wars  and         ^°  ^^^  Study  of  nations  and  men,  we 
private  revenge,    may   observe   the  causes  that  render 
them  hostile  or  friendly  to  each  other,  that  tend  to 
narrow  or  enlarge,  to  mollify  or  exasperate,  the  social 
character.     The  separation  of  the  Arabs  from  the 
I    rest  of  mankind,  has  accustomed  them  to  confound 
I    the  ideas  of  stranger  and  enemy  ;  and  the  poverty 
j   of  the  land  has  introduced  a  maxim  of  jurispru- 
I    dence,  which  they  believe  and  practise  to  the  present 
I    hour.     They   pretend,  that  in  the  division  of  the 
I    earth,  the  rich  and  fertile  climates  were  assigned  to 
I    the  other  branches  of  the  human  family  ;  and  that 
I   the  posterity  of  the  outlaw^  Ismael  might  recover,  by 
fraud  or  force,  the  portion  of  inheritance  of  which 
'   he  had  been  unjustly  deprived.     According  to  the 
remark  of  Pliny,  the   Arabian   tribes  are  equally 
addicted  to  theft  and  merchandise  :  the  caravans 
that  traverse  the  desert  are  ransomed  or  pillaged  : 
and  their  neighbours,  since  the  remote  times  of  .lob 
and  Sesostris,"  have  been  the  victims  of  their  rapa- 

1        Ic  Non  ctoriiibanlur  antiqnitus  ,\rabes.  nisi   Kladio,  luispite,  et  eh- 
'    querttio.   (Sephadius,  npud   Wcoek,  Spp.-imfn.  p.  Ifil,  IGi)     ThisKift 

of  speech  Ihey  shared   <iiily    with    (he    Persians;    and   tile  scnlentidus 

Arabs  woithl  prubably  liaie  disdained  the  simple  and  suhlinic  lngic  of 

Demosthenes. 
1  I  must  remind  the  reader  that   D'Arvienx,  D'Herbelot.  and   Nic. 

buhr,  represent,  in  the  most  hvely  eolours,  the  manners  and  govern. 

ment  of  the  Arabs,  whicti  are  ithistrated  by  many  incidental  passcjcs 

io  the  life  of  Mahomet, 
tn  Observe  the  tirst  chapter  of  Job,  and  tlic  lone  wall  nf  1500  stadia 

which  Se.sostris  built   from   Pelnsium  to  Heliopolis.  (Piodor.  .Sicnl, 

tom.  i.  I.  i.  p.  67.)     Under  the  name  of  Hi/csos,   the  shepherd  kings. 


cious  spirit.  If  a  Bedoween  discovers  from  afar  a 
solitary  traveller,  he  rides  furiously  against  him, 
crying,  with  a  loud  voice,  "  Undress  thyself,  thy 
aunt  (m)/  ti'ife )  is  without  a  garment."  A  ready 
submission  entitles  him  to  mercy  ;  resistance  will 
provoke  the  aggressor,  and  his  own  blood  must 
e.xpiate  the  blood  which  he  presumes  to  shed  in 
legitimate  defence.  A  single  robber,  or  a  few  asso- 
ciates, are  branded  with  their  genuine  name  ;  but 
the  exploits  of  a  numerous  band  assume  the  cha- 
racter of  a  lawful  and  honourable  war.  The  temper 
of  a  people,  thus  armed  against  mankind,  was 
doubly  inflamed  by  the  domestic  licence  of  rapine, 
murder,  and  revenge.  In  the  constitution  of  Europe, 
the  right  of  peace  and  war  is  now  confined  to  a 
small,  and  the  actual  exercise  to  a  much  smaller,  list 
of  respectable  potentates  ;  but  each  Arab,  with 
impunity  and  renown,  might  point  his  javelin 
against  the  life  of  his  countryman.  The  union  of 
the  nation  consisted  only  in  a  vague  resemblance  of 
language  and  manners  :  and  in  each  community, 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  magistrate  was  mute  and 
impotent.  Of  the  time  of  ignorance  which  preceded 
Mahomet,  seventeen  hundred  battles"  are  recorded 
by  tradition :  hostility  was  imbittered  with  the 
rancour  of  civil  faction  ;  and  the  recital,  in  prose 
or  verse,  of  an  obsolete  feud,  was  suflieient  to  re- 
kindle the  same  passions  among  tlie  descendants  of 
the  hostile  tribes.  In  private  life,  every  man,  at 
least  every  family,  was  the  judge  and  avenger  of  its 
own  cause.  The  nice  sensibility  of  honour,  which 
weighs  the  insult  rather  than  the  injury,  sheds  its 
deadly  venom  on  the  quarrels  of  the  Arabs :  the 
honour  of  their  women,  and  of  their  beards,  is  most 
easily  wounded  ;  an  indecent  action,  a  contemptuous 
word,  can  be  expiated  only  by  the  blood  of  the 
offender;  and  such  is  their  patient  inveteracy,  that 
they  expect  whole  months  and  years  the  opportunity 
of  revenge.  A  fine  or  compensation  for  murder  is 
familiar  to  the  barbarians  of  every  age :  but  in 
Arabia  the  kinsmen  of  the  dead  are  at  liberty  to 
accept  the  atonement,  or  to  exercise  with  their  own 
hands  the  law  of  retaliation.  The  refined  malice  of 
the  Arabs  refuses  even  the  head  of  the  murderer, 
substitutes  an  innocent  to  the  guilty  person,  and 
transfers  the  penalty  to  the  best  and  most  consider- 
able of  the  race  by  whom  they  have  been  injured. 
If  he  falls  by  their  hands,  they  are  exposed  in  their 
turn  to  the  danger  of  reprisals,  the  interest  and 
principal  of  the  bloody  debt  are  accumulated  ;  the 
individuals  of  either  family  lead  a  life  of  malice 
and  suspicion,  and  fifty  ycais  may  sometimes  elapse 
before  the  account  of  vengeance  be  finally  settled." 
This  sanguinary  spirit,  ignorant  of  pity  or  forgive- 

tliey  had  formerly  subdued  Egypt.  (Marsham,  Canon.  Chron.  p,  9S — 
l(>3,  &c.) 

n  f>r,  according  to  another  account,  1'200,  (D'Herbelot,  lliblio- 
theqne  Orientalc,  p.  ^h.)  the  two  historians  atIio  wrote  of  the  Ayam 
al  Arab,  the  battles  of  the  .Arabs,  lived  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  cen. 
tnry.  The  famous  war  of  Dahes  and  Gabrah  was  occasioned  by  two 
horses,  lasted  forty  years,  and  ended  in  a  proverb.  (Pocock,  Spec'imen, 
p.  IS.) 

o  The  modern  theory  and  jiraeticeof  the  .\rahs  in  the  rrven;re  of 
murder,  are  described  by  Niebubr.  (Description,  p.  26—31.1  The 
harsher  features  of  antiquity  may  lie  traced  in  tlie  Kortlu,  c.  2.  p.  20. 
c.  17.  p.  2J0.  with  Sale's  Observations. 
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ness,  has  been  moderated,  however,  by  the  maxim 
of  lionour,  which  require  in  every  private  encounter 
some  decent  equality  of  age  and  strength,  of  numbers 
and  weapons.  An  annual  festival  of 
Anuunl  irmx-  ^^^,^^  perhaps  of  four,  months,  was 
observed  by  the  Arabs  before  the  time  of  Mahomet, 
during  whieh  their  swords  were  religiously  sheathed 
hulli  in  foreisn  and  domestic  hostility;  and  this 
partial  truce  is  more  strongly  expressive  of  tlie 
habits  of  anarchy  and  warfare. p 

But  the  spirit  of  rapine  and  revenge 

Thi'irsoci.il  .     ,        . 

quiiiiiicaiiim»    was  attempered  by  the  milder  inlluence 
and  virtues.      ^^  ^^.j^^jg  ^^^^  literature.     The  solitary 

peninsula  is  encompassed  by  the  most  civilized 
nations  of  the  ancient  world  :  the  merchant  is  the 
friend  of  mankind:  and  the  annual  caravans  im- 
ported the  lirst  seeds  of  knowledge  and  politeness 
into  the  cities,  and  even  tlie  camps,  of  the  desert. 
"Whatever  may  be  the  pedigree  of  the  Arabs,  their 
language  is  derived  from  the  same  original  stock 
with  the  Hebrew,  the  Syriac,  and  the  Chaldean 
tongues  ;  tlie  independence  of  the  tribes  was  markctl 
by  their  peculiar  dialects  ;i  but  each,  after  their 
own,  allowed  a  just  preference  to  the  pure  and  per- 
spicuous idiom  of  Mecca.  In  Arabia,  as  well  as  in 
Greece,  the  perfection  of  language  outstripped  the 
refinement  of  manners ;  and  her  speech  could 
diversify  the  fourscore  names  of  honey,  the  two 
hundred  of  a  serpent,  the  five  hundred  of  a  lion,  the 
thousand  of  a  sword,  at  a  time  when  this  copious 
dictionary  was  intrusted  to  the  memory  of  an  illite- 
rate people.  The  monuments  of  the  Homerites  were 
inscribed  with  an  obsolete  and  mysterious  character; 
but  the  Cufic  letters,  the  ground-work  of  the  present 
alphabet,  were  invented  on  the  banks  of  the  Eu- 
phrates ;  and  the  recent  invention  was  taught  at 
Mecca  by  a  stranger  who  settled  in  that  city  after 
the  birth  of  Mahomet.  The  arts  of  grammar,  of 
metre,  and  of  rhetoric,  were  unknown  to  the  free- 
born  elocpicnce  of  the  Arabians  ;  but  their  penetra- 
tion was  sharp,  their  fancy  luxuriant,  their  wit 
Strong  and  sententious,'  and  their  more  elaborate 
compositions  were  addressed  with  energy  and  effect 
to   the  minds  of  their  hearers.     The 

Love  of  poetry.  .  ,  .        ^  .   .  , 

genius  anil  merit  of  a  rising  poet  was 
celebrated  by  the  applause  of  his  own  and  the  kin- 
dred tribes.  A  solemn  bancpiet  was  prepared,  and  a 
chorus  of  women,  striking  their  tymbals,  and  dis- 
playing the  pomp  of  their  nuptials,  sung  in  the 
presence  of  their  sons  and  husbands  the  felicity  of 
their  native  tribe;  that  a  champion  had  now  ap- 
peared to  vindicate  their  rights  ;  that  a  herald  had 
raised  his  voice  to  immortalize  their  renown.     The 

p  I'rocopiiis  (lie  Bell.  Persir.  I.  i.  c.  IG.)  plare^  tlie  tiro  holy  moiitlis 
aliout  the  Slimmer  solslire.  The  Arabums  ciin.ierrate /our  moiillii*  of 
the  year— Uie  first,  seventh,  eleventh,  and  tvvelfili  ,  and  pretend,  that 
in  a  lon;f  series  of  a;.'es  the  tniee  was  iiifrin;;ed  only  four  or  six  limes. 
(Sale's  Preliminary  Discourse,  p.  147— 150.  and  Notes  on  tiur  ninth 
chapter  of  the  Koran,  p.  I5J,  &e.  Casiri,  Bihiiot.  Ilispano.Arahiea, 
torn.  il.  p.  20.  21.) 

q  Arrian.  in  the  Wfcond  century,  remarks  (in  Peripla  Maris  Ery- 
thra-i,  p.  12.)  the  partial  or  tolal  ditTerenee  of  the  dialects  of  the 
Arabs.  Tlietr  langna'.;e  and  letters  are  copiously  treated  by  Pocock, 
(Specimen,  p.  130— I5t,)  Cisiri,  (Bililiot.  IIispaiio-Arabica,  tom.  i.  p. 
I.  li'I.  292.  tom.  ii.  p.  2j,  &c.)  and  Niebuhr,  (Description  de  TArabie, 
p.  72—86.)  I  pass  slightly  ;  I  am  not  fond  of  repealing  words  like  a 
parrot. 


distant  or  hostile  trilies  resorted  to  an  annual  fair, 
whicli  was  abolished  by  the  fanaticism  of  the  lirst 
Moslems  ;  a  national  assembly  that  must  have  con- 
tributed to  reline  and  harmonize  the  barbarians. 
Thirty  days  were  employed  in  the  exchange,  not 
only  of  corn  and  wine,  but  of  eloquence  and  jioctry. 
The  prize  was  disputed  by  the  generous  emulation 
of    the    bards ;    the    victorious    performance     was 
deposited  in  the  archives  of  princes  and  emirs;  and 
we  may  read  in  our  own  language,  the  seven  original 
poems  which  were  inscribed  in  letters  of  gold,  and 
suspended  in  the  temple  of  Mecca."    The  Arabian 
poets  were  the  historians  and  moralists  of  the  age  ; 
and  if  they  sympathized  with  the  prejudices,  they 
inspired  and  crowned  the  virtues,  of  their  country- 
men.    The   indissoluble   union  of  generosity   and 
valour  was  tlic  darling  theme  of  their  song;  and 
when   they  pointed   their  keenest  satire  against  a 
despicable  race,  they  affirmed,  in  the  bitterness  of 
reproach,  that  the  men  knew  not  bow     Examples  of 
to  give,  nor  the  women  to  deny.'    The     gco"usity. 
same  hospitality,  which  was  practised  by  Abraham, 
and  celebrated  by  Homer,  is  still  renewed  in  the 
camps  of  the  Arabs.     The  ferocious  IJedowcens,  the 
terror  of  the  desert,  embrace,   without  inquiry  or 
hesitation,  the  stranger  svlio  dares  to  conlidc  in  their 
honour  and  to  cuter  their  tent.     His  treatment  is 
kind  and  respectful ;  he  shares  the  wealth,  or  the 
poverty,  of  his  host ;  and,  after  a  needful  repose,  he 
is  dismissed  on  his  way,  with  thanks,  with  blessings, 
and  perhaps  with  gifts.     The  heart  and  hand  are 
more  largely  expanded  by  the  wants  of  a  brother  or 
a  friend  ;  but  the  heroic  acts  that  could  deserve  the 
public  applause,  must  have  surpassed  the  narrow 
measure  of  discretion  and  experience.     A  dispute 
had  arisen,  who,  among  the  citizens  of  Mecca,  was 
entitled  to  the  prize  of  generosity ;  and  a  successive 
application  was  made  to  the  three  who  were  deemed 
most  worthy  of  the  trial.     Abdallah,  the   son    of  , 
Abbas,  had  undertaken  a  distant  journey,  and  his  i 
foot  was  in  the  stirrup  when  he  heard  the  voice  of 
a  suppliant,  "  O  son  of  the  uncle  of  the  apostle  of 
God,  I  am  a  traveller,  and  in  distress!"     He  in- 
stantly dismounted  to  present  the  pilgrim  with  his 
camel,  her  rich  caparison,  and  a  purse  of  four  thou- 
sand pieces  of  gold,  excepting  only  the  sword,  either 
for  its  intrinsic  value,  or  as  the  gift  of  an  honoured 
kinsman.    The  servant  of  Kais  informed  the  second 
suppliant  that  his  master  was  asleep  ;  but  he  imme- 
diately added,  "  Here  is  a  purse  of  seven  thousand 
pieces  of  gold,  (it  is  all  we  have  in  the  house,)  and 
here  is  an  order,  that  will  entitle  you  to  a  camel 
and  a   slave  :"  the  master,  as  soon  as  he  awoke, 

r  A  familiar  tale  in  Voltaire's  Zadi;  (le  Thien  ct  le  Chrral)  is  re. 
lateil,  ti.  prove  the  natural  satj-icily  .)f  the  Arabs,  (D'Herbelol,  Bihliot. 
Orient  p  1'20  121.  Ga^nier,  Vie  de  Mahomet,  tom.  i.  p.  37— JO)  hut 
D'Arvieux,  or  rather  La  Uoliue.  (Voyage  de  Palestine  p  (12  )  denies 
the  himsted  superiority  of  the  Bedoweens.  Tlie  one  hundred  and  sixty, 
nini'  sintenees  of  Ali  (translated  by  fkkley,  London,  1718)  afford  a 
iust  and  favourable  specimen  of  Arabian  wit.  

.  Pi.eock  (Specimen,  p  l.'iS-lBl.l  and  Casiri  (Bibliot.  Ilispano- 
Arabica,  tom.  i.  |).  48.  84,  &c.  ll!l.  tom.  ii.  p.  17,  &r.)  sneak  ol  the 
Arabian  poets  before  Mahr.met  :  the  seven  poems  ol  the  Caaba  have 
been  published  in  English  by  sir  William  Jones;  hut  Ins  lionourable 
mission  tn  liiilia  has  dejirived  us  of  liis  own  notes,  far  more  inlerestiog 
than  theolwcure  and  ollsolelc  text. 

1  S=lc's  Preliminary  Di.srours*',  p.  29,  30. 
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praised  and  enfranchised  his  faithful  steward  with 
a  gentle  reproof,  that  by  respecting  his  slumbers  he 
had  stinted  his  bounty.  The  third  of  these  heroes, 
the  blind  Arabah,  at  the  hour  of  prayer,  was  .sup- 
porting his  steps  on  the  shoulders  of  two  slaves. 
"  Alas !"  he  replied,  "  my  cofl'ers  are  empty  !  but 
these  you  may  sell ;  if  you  refuse,  I  renounce  them." 
At  these  words,  pushing  away  the  youths,  he  groped 
along  the  wall  with  his  staff.  The  character  of 
Hatem  is  the  perfect  model  of  Arabian  virtue  ; "  he 
was  brave  and  liberal,  an  eloquent  poet  and  a  suc- 
cessful robber:  forty  camels  were  roasted  at  his 
hospitable  feast ;  and  at  the  prayer  of  a  suppliant 
enemy,  he  restored  both  the  captives  and  the  spoil. 
The  freedom  of  his  countrymen  disdained  the  laws 
of  justice:  they  proudly  indulged  the  spontaneous 
impulse  of  pity  and  benevolence. 

The  religion  of  tbe  Arabs,"  as  well 
as  of  the  Indians,  consisted  in  the  wor- 
ship of  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  fixed  stars ;  a 
primitive  and  specious  mode  of  superstition.  The 
bright  luminaries  of  the  sky  display  the  visible 
image  of  a  Deity  :  their  number  and  distance  convey 
to  a  philosophic,  or  even  a  vulgar,  eye,  the  idea  of 
boundless  space:  the  character  of  eternity  is  marked 
on  these  solid  globes,  that  seem  incapable  of  cor- 
raption  or  decay:  the  regularity  of  their  motions 
may  be  ascribed  to  a  principle  of  reason  or  instinct ; 
and  their  real  or  imaginary  influence  encourages 
the  vain  belief  that  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants  are 
the  object  of  their  peculiar  care.  The  science  of 
astronomy  was  cultivated  at  Babylon ;  but  the 
school  of  the  Arabs  was  a  clear  firmament  and  a 
naked  plain.  In  their  nocturnal  marches,  they 
steered  by  the  guidance  of  the  stars:  their  names, 
and  order,  and  daily  station,  were  familiar  to  the 
curiosity  and  devotion  of  the  Bedoween  ;  and  he 
was  taught  by  experience  to  divide  in  twenty-eight 
parts  the  zodiac  of  the  moon,  and  to  bless  the  con- 
stellations who  refreshed,  with  salutary  rains,  the 
thirst  of  the  desert.  The  reign  of  the  heavenly  orbs 
could  not  be  extended  beyond  the  visible  sphere  ; 
and  some  metaphysical  powers  were  necessary  to 
sustain  the  transmigration  of  souls  and  the  resur- 
rection of  bodies  :  a  camel  was  left  to  perish  on  the 
grave,  that  he  might  serve  his  master  in  another 
life;  and  the  invocation  of  departed  spirits  implies 
that  they  were  still  endowed  with  consciousness 
and  power.  I  am  ignorant,  and  I  am  careless,  of 
the  blind  mythology  of  the  barbarians;  of  the  local 

u  D'llerbelol.  Dibliot.  Orient,  p.  45S.  Ga^nier,  Vie  de  M.iliomet. 
torn.  ill.  p.  118.  Caab  and  Hesruis  {Focock,  Specimen,  p.  4.1.  46.  48.) 
were  likewise  conspicuous  for  their  liberality  ;  and  the  Utter  is  elegant- 
ly praised  by  an  Arabian  poet ;  "  Videbis  euili  cum  accesserisexuUan- 
tem,  ac  si  dares  illi  quod  ah  tllo  pctis." 

X  Whatever  van  now  he  known  of  the  idolatry  of  the  ancient  Ara. 
bians.  may  he  found  in  Pocock.  (Specimen,  p.  89—136.  163,  104.)  His 
proround  erudition  is  more  clearly  and  concisely  interpreted  hv  S.ile, 
(Preliminary  Pisrourse,  p.  1-1—24.)  and  Assemanni  (Bihiiot.  Orient, 
torn,  iv,  p.  o80— 590.)  has  uilded  some  valuable  remarks. 

y  'lepOK  uytiiituTiiv  idpvrat  tim«)M«»"'^  I'TTO  navriav  ApafSov  vfpnro- 
Tepov  (Diodor.  Sicul.  torn.  i.  1,  iii.  p.  211.)  The  character  and  position 
are  so  correctly  apposite,  that  I  am  surprised  how  this  curious  passa'.;e 
should  have  been  read  without  notice  or  application.  Vet  this 
famous  temple  had  been  overlooked  by  A-jratharcides,  (de  Mari  Rubro, 
p.  58.  in  Hudson,  torn,  i.)  whom  Diodorus  copies  in  the  rest  of  the 
de.scriptioii.  Was  the  Sicilian  more  knowing;  than  the  K<;yptian  ?  Or 
was  the  Caaba  built  between  the  years  of  Rome  660  and  7'f6,  the  dates 


deities,  of  the  stars,  the  air,  and  the  earlli,  of  their 
sex  or  titles,  their  attributes,  or  subordination. 
Each  tribe,  each  family,  each  independent  warrior, 
created  and  elianged  the  rites  and  the  object  of  his 
fantastic  worship  ;  but  tlie  nation,  in  every  age,  has 
bowed  to  the  religion,  as  well  as  to  the  language,  of 
Mecca.  The  genuine  antiquity  of  the  ^1,^  c^jba,  or 
Caaba  ascends  beyond  the  christian  temple  of  Mecci. 
a;ra :  in  describing  the  coast  of  the  Red  sea,  the 
Greek  liistorian  Diodorus^  has  remarked,  between 
the  Thamudites  and  the  Saba-ans,  a  famous  temple, 
whose  superior  sanctity  was  revered  by  all  the  Ara- 
bians :  the  linen  or  silken  veil,  which  is  annually 
renewed  by  the  Turkish  emperor,  was  flrst  offered  by 
a  pious  king  of  the  Homerites,  who  reigned  seven 
hundred  years  before  the  time  of  Mahomet.'  A 
tent,  or  a  cavern,  might  suffice  for  the  worship  of 
the  savages,  but  an  edifice  of  stone  and  clay  has 
been  erected  in  its  place  ;  and  the  art  and  power  of 
.he  monarchs  of  the  east  have  been  confined  to  the 
simplicity  of  the  original  model."  A  spacious  por- 
tico includes  the  quadrangle  of  the  Caaba  ;  a  square 
chapel,  twenty-four  cubits  long,  twenty-tliree  broad, 
and  twenty-seven  high  :  a  door  and  a  window  admit 
the  light ;  the  double  roof  is  supported  by  three 
pillars  of  wood  ;  a  spout  (now  of  gold)  discharges 
the  rain-water,  and  the  well  Zemzem  is  protected 
by  a  dome  from  accidental  pollution.  The  tribe  of 
Koreish,  by  fraud  or  force,  had  acquired  the  custody 
of  the  Caaba  :  the  sacerdotal  office  devolved  through 
four  lineal  descents  to  the  grandfather  of  Maliomet ; 
and  the  family  of  the  Hasheniites,  from  whence  he 
sprung,  was  the  most  respectable  and  sacred  in  the 
eyes  of  their  country.''  The  precincts  of  Mecca  en- 
joyed the  rights  of  sanctuary  ;  and,  in  the  last 
month  of  each  year,  the  city  and  temple  were 
crowded  with  a  long  train  of  pilgrims,  who  pre- 
.sented  their  vows  and  oll'eringsin  the  house  of  God. 
Tlie  same  rites,  wliith  are  now  accomplished  by  the 
faithful  mussulman,  were  iiuented  and  practised  by 
tlie  superstition  of  the  idolaters.  At  an  a«ful  dis- 
tance they  cast  away  their  garments :  seven  times, 
with  hasty  steps,  they  encircled  the  Caaba,  and 
kissed  the  black  stone  :  seven  times  they  visited  and 
adored  the  adjacent  mountains:  seven  times  they 
threw  stones  into  the  valley  of  Mina:  and  the  pil- 
grimage was  achieved,  as  at  the  present  hour,  by 
a  sacrifice  of  sheep  and  camels,  and  tlie  burial  of 
their  hair  and  nails  in  the  consecrated  ground. 
Each  tribe  either  found  or  introduced  in  the  Caaba 

of  their  respective  histories?  (Dodwell,  ill  Dissert,  ad  torn.  i.  Hudson, 
p.  72.  Fabriciiis,  Bibliot.  Gra?c.  lorn.  ii.  p. 770  ) 

I  Pocock,  Specimen,  p.  tW,  61.  From  the  death  of  iMahomet  we 
ascend  to  68,  from  his  birth  to  129,  years,  liefore  the  christian  sera. 
The  veil  or  curtain,  wliiili  is  now  of  silk  and  gold,  was  no  more 
than  a  piece  of  Egyptian  linen.  (Abulfeda,  in  Vit.  Mohammed,  c.  6. 
p.   H.) 

&  The  original  plan  of  the  Caaba  {which  is  servilely  copied  in  Sale, 
tile  Universiil  History,  S;c.)  was  a  Turkish  dran},ht,  which  Reland  (de 
Religione  IMohammedica,  p.  113 — 12,1.)  has  corrected  and  explained 
from  the  best  autloirities.  For  the  descnptiini  anil  legend  of  the  Caaba, 
consult  Po.ork.  (Spteimen,  p.  11.1-122.)  the.  Bibliolheqne  Orientale 
of  iJ'lIerlielot.  iCi}a!tii.  Hagir,  Xefri^eiH,  &c.)  and  Sale.  (Preliminary 
l)i.scourse,  p.  114—122.) 

b  Ccsa,  the  tifth  ancestor  of  M.ihomet,  must  have  usurped  the  Caaba, 
A.  D.  440;  but  the  story  is  differently  told  hv  .lannabi,  (Gagnier, 
\  ie  de  iVlaliomet,  toni.  i.  p.  65—69.)  and  by  Abultcda,  (in  Vit,  iMoham. 
c.  6,  p.  13.) 
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tlioir  (lomoslic  worsliip:  tlio  tiMiipIc  was  adorned,  or 
dt'lili'd,  witli  tliroe  liundrcd  and  sixty  idols  of  mi'ii, 
eagles,  lions,  and  antelopes  ;  and  most  conspicuous 
was  tlic  statue  of  Hcbal,  of  red  agate,  holdinj;  in  liis 
liand  seven  arrows,  without  heads  or  feathers,  the 
instruments  and  symbols  of  profane  divination. 
IJut  this  statue  was  a  monument  of  Syrian  arts  : 
the  devotion  of  the  ruder  ages  was  content  with  a 
pillar  or  a  tablet :  and  the  rocks  of  the  desert  were 
hewn  into  pods  or  altars,  in  imitation  of  the  black 
stone'  of  Mecca,  which  is  deeply  tainted  with  the 
reproach  of  an  idolatrous  origin.  From  Japan  to 
Sacrifice!  and  P^ru,  the  use  of  sacrifice  has  univer- 
•■''""'•  sally   prevailed  ;    and  the   votary   has 

expressed  his  gratitude,  or  fear,  by  destroying,  or 
consuming,  in  honour  of  the  gods,  the  dearest  and 
most  precious  of  their  gifts.  The  life  of  a  man'i  is 
the  most  precious  oblation  to  deprecate  a  public- 
calamity  :  the  altars  of  Phoenicia  and  Egypt,  of 
Rome  and  Carthage,  have  been  polluted  with  human 
gore :  the  cruel  practice  was  long  preserved  among 
the  Arabs  ;  in  the  third  century,  a  boy  was  annually 
sacrificed  by  the  tribe  of  the  Dumatians  ; ''  and  a 
royal  captive  was  piously  slaughtered  by  the  prince 
of  the  .Saracens,  the  ally  and  soldier  of  the  emperor 
Justinian/  A  parent  who  drags  his  son  to  the 
altar,  exhibits  the  most  painful  and  sublime  effort 
of  fanaticism  :  the  deed,  or  the  intention,  was  sanc- 
tified by  the  example  of  saints  and  heroes  ;  and  the 
father  of  Mahomet  himself  was  devoted  by  a  rash 
vow,  and  hardly  ransomed  for  the  equivalent  of  a 
hundred  camels.  In  the  time  of  ignorance,  the 
Arabs,  like  the  Jews  and  Egyptians,  abstained  from 
the  taste  of  swine's  fiesh  ;s  they  circumcised"  their 
children  at  the  age  of  puberty  :  the  same  customs, 
without  the  censure  or  the  precept  of  the  Koran, 
have  been  silently  transmitted  to  their  posterity  and 
proselytes.  It  has  been  sagaciously  conjectured, 
that  the  artful  legislator  indulged  the  stubborn  pre- 
judices of  liis  countrymen.  It  is  more  simple  to 
believe  that  he  adhered  to  the  habits  and  opinions 
of  his  youth,  without  foreseeing  that  a  practice  con- 
genial to  the  climate  of  Mecca,  might  become  use- 

e  In  tlie  second  century,  Maximus  of  Tyre  attributes  to  the  Aralis 

the  worsllip  of  a  stone —  Apa/itoi  affiovffi  /iCf,  ovrtva  At  ovk  oi^a,  TO  6c 
nfa\fi(i  etiroi'.  XiOov  n^  T€Tf>a'Yuyvof,  (Dissert,  viii.  torn.  i.  p.  142.  edit. 
Reiftke)  and  tlie  rcproacll  is  furiously  re-cctioed  l>y  tjie  diristians. 
{Clemens  Alex,  in  Protreptico,  p.  40.  Arnobins  contra  Gentes,  t.  vi. 
p.  246,)  ^'el  tlie.**  stones  were  no  otiier  titan  the  ^jiti-Xu  of  Syria 
and  Cireece,  so  renowned  in  sacred  and  profane  antitpnly.  (Euseb. 
I*ra;p.  Kvao;:e[.  1   i.  p.  37.  Marsliani,  Canon.  Chron.  p.  54— 50,) 

dTlie  Iwoliorrid  subjects  of  AtrtpoHi/trm  and  naiduf^yam,  are  accurately 
discussed  l»y  the  learned  Sir  John  iVIarsliam.  (Canon.  Chron.  p.  76—78. 
301 — .104.)  Sanchoniatho  derives  the  Phu-nician  sacrifices  from  the 
example  <if  Chronns  ;  but  we  are  ignorant  whether  Clironus  lived  be- 
fore, or  after,  Abraham,  or  indeed  whether  he  lived  at  all. 

e  Kin'  (Tov  f«a^of  ncit^a  t(A.oi',  is  the  rcoroach  of  Porpliyry  ;  but 
he  hkewise  imputes  to  the  Roman  llie  same  liarbarovis  custom,  wliicli, 
A.  U.  C.  Go7,  had  been  tinally  abolished.  Dninaetha,  Daumat  al  fJen- 
dal,  IS  noticed  by  PInlcmy,  (Tabul.  p.  .il.  Arabia,  p.  9-29.)  and  Aliul. 
feda,  (p.  &7.)  and  may  lie  fotnid  in  D'Anville's  maps,  in  the  mid-dese-rt 
between  Chaibar  ami  Tadmor. 

f  Procopius.  (de  Bell.  Persico,  I.  i.  c.  28.)  t^vaprius,  (I.  vi.  c.  21  ) 
and  Pocock,  (Specimen,  p.  72.  86.)  attest  the  liuman  sacrifices  of  the 
Arabs  in  the  sixth  century.  The  danjjer  and  escape  of  Abdallah,  is 
a  tradition  rather  than  a  fact.  (Gafrnier,  Vie  de  Mahomet,  toin.  i.  p. 
82-84.) 

^  Suillis  carnibns  abstinent,  says  Solinus,  (Polyhistor.  c.  33.)  who 
copies  Pljny  (1.  viii.  c.  68.)  in  the  slraiiKe  supnosition,  that  hogs  cannot 
live  in  Arabia.  The  E;;yptians  were  actuated  by  a  natural  and  super, 
stitious  iK.rr.ir  for  that  unclean  beast.  {.Marshatn,  Canon,  p.  2tJ3,)  'I'he 
old  Arabians  likewise  practised,  poMt  coitum,  the  rile  of  ablution, 
(Hero<lot.  I.  i.  c.  80.)  which  is  sanctified   by  the  Mahometan  law.  (Re- 


less  or  inconvenient  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube  or 
the  \  olga. 

Arabia  was  free :  the  adjacent  king-  i„„„,,„„i„„  „f 
doms  were  shaken  by  the  storms  of  ""'  Sabians. 
comiuest  and  tyranny,  and  the  persecuted  sects  fled 
to  the  happy  land  where  they  might  profess  what 
they  thouglit,  and  practise  what  they  professed. 
The  religions  of  the  .Sabians  and  Magians,  of  the 
Jews  and  christians,  were  disseminated  from  liio 
Persian  gulf  to  the  Ked  sea.  In  a  remote  period 
of  anlitiuity,  Sabianism  was  diffused  over  Asia  by 
the  science  of  the  Chaldeans'  and  the  arms  of  the 
.\s.syrians.  From  the  observations  of  two  thousand 
years,  the  priests  and  astronomers  of  Babylon''  de- 
duced the  eternal  laws  of  nature  and  providence. 
They  adored  the  seven  gods,  or  angels,  who  directed 
the  course  of  the  seven  planets,  and  shed  their  irre- 
sistible inllnenee  on  the  earth.  The  attributes  of 
the  seven  planets,  with  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac, 
and  the  twenty-four  constellations  of  the  northern 
and  southern  hemisphere,  were  represented  by  images 
and  talismans  ;  the  seven  days  of  the  week  were 
dedicated  to  their  respective  deities  ;  the  Sabians 
prayed  thrice  each  day  ;  and  the  temple  of  the 
moon  at  Haran  was  the  term  of  their  pilgrimage.' 
But  the  llexible  genius  of  their  faith  was  always 
ready  cither  to  teach  or  to  learn  :  in  the  tradition  of 
the  creation,  the  deluge,  and  the  patriarchs,  they 
held  a  singular  agreement  with  their  Jewish  cap- 
tives ;  they  appealed  to  the  secret  books  of  Adam, 
Seth,  and  Enoch  ;  and  a  slight  infusion  of  the  gospel 
has  transformed  the  last  remnant  of  the  polytheists 
into  the  christians  of  St.  John,  in  the  territory  of 
Bassora.'"  The  altars  of  Babylon  were  overturned 
bv  the  Magians  ;  but  the  injuries  of  the 

CI-  ^    I        .1  J     ^'"^  Magians. 

Sabians  were  revenged  by  the  sword 
of  Alexander  ;  Persia  groaned  above  five  hundred 
years  under  a  foreign  yoke  ;  and  the  purest  dis- 
ciples of  Zoroaster  escaped  from  the  contagion  of 
idolatry,  and  breathed  with  their  adversaries  the 
freedom  of  the  desert."  Seven  hundred 
years  before  the  death  of  Mahomet,  the 
Jews  were  settled  in  Arabia  :  and  a  far  greater  mul- 


The  Jens. 


land,  p.  7.'>,  itc.  Chardin,  or  rather  the  Mollah  of  Shah  Abba.s,  torn.  Iv. 
p.-l.&e.) 

t'  The  Mahometan  doctors  are  not  fond  of  the  subject ;  yet  they 
hold  circumcision  ncces.sary  to  salvation,  and  even  pretend  that  Maho- 
met was  miraculously  born  without  a  foreskin.  (Pocock,  Specimen,  p. 
319,  3-30.     Sale's  Preliminary  Discourse,  p.  106,  107.) 

i  Diodoriis  Siciiliis  (torn.  i.  I.  li.  p.  142—145.)  has  cast  on  their  reli. 
pion  the  curious  but  superficial  glance  of  a  Greek.     Their  astronomy 


would  be  far  more  valuable  ;  Ilicy  had  looked  through  the  telescope  of 
reason,  since  they  could  doubt  wnethei 
the  planets  or  of  the  fixed  stars. 


■ason,  since  they  could  doubt  whether  the  sun  were  in  the  number  of 


k  Simplicius,  (who  quotes  Porphyry,)  de  Ca-lo,  I.  ii.  com.  xlvi.  p. 
J -23.  Iin.  18.  apnd  Marsham,  Canon.  Chron.  p.  474.  who  doubts  the  ficl, 
because  it  is  adverse  to  his  systems.  The  earliest  date  of  the  Chaldean 
observations  is  the  year  2234  before  Christ.  After  the  contpiest  of 
Babylon  by  Alexander,  they  were  communicated,  at  the  reifuest  of 
Anstollc,  to  the  astronomer  Ili[>parclius.  What  a  moment  in  the  an- 
nals of  science ! 

1  I*ocock,  (Specimen,  p.  13S— 146)  Hottinpcr,  (Hist.  Orient,  p. 
163—21)3)  Hyde,  (de  Relit'ione  Vet.  Persarum,  p.  V2\.  Vl»,  &c.) 
D'llcrbelot,  (A'nii,  p.  725,  7-26.)  and  Sale,  (Preliminary  Discourse,  \< 
14,  15.)  rather  excite  than  pralify  our  curiosity,  and  the  last  <<i 
these  writers  confounds  Sabianism  with  the  primitive  reli[j:ion  of  the 
Arabs, 

m  D'Anville  (TEiiphrates  de  le  Tigre,  p.  130—147.)  will  fix  the  posi- 
tion of  these  ambiyiiolis  chrislians;  Asseiiiannus  (Bibliol.  Oriental, 
toiu.  iv.  p.  607—614.)  may  explain  their  teiicLs.  Hut  it  is  a  slippery 
t.isk  to  ascertain  the  creed  of  an  ii;iiorant  peo|ile,  afraid  and  ashamed 
to  diMrlose  their  .secret  traditions. 

n  The  Maffi  were  fixed  in  the  provinccof  Bahrein,  (Gagnier,  Vie  de 


The  christians. 
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titude  was  expelled  from  the  lioly  land  in  the  wars 
of  Titus  and  Hadrian.  The  industrious  exiles 
aspired  to  liberty  and  power  :  they  erected  syna- 
gogues in  the  cities,  and  castles  in  the  wilderness, 
and  their  Gentile  converts  were  confounded  with 
the  children  of  Israel,  whom  they  resembled  in  the 
outward  mark  of  circumcision.  The  christian 
missionaries  were  still  more  active  and 
successful :  the  catholics  asserted  their 
universal  reign  ;  the  sects  whom  they  oppressed 
successively  retired  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Roman 
empire  ;  the  Marcionites  and  the  Manich*ans  dis- 
persed their  phantastic  opinions  and  apocryphal 
gospels  ;  the  churches  of  Yemen,  and  the  princes  of 
Hira  and  Gassan,  were  instructed  in  a  purer  creed 
by  the  Jacobite  and  Nestorian  bishops."  The 
liberty  of  choice  was  presented  to  the  tribes  :  each 
Arab  was  free  to  elect  or  to  compose  his  private 
religion  :  and  the  rude  superstition  of  his  house  was 
mingled  with  the  sublime  theology  of  saints  and 
philosophers.  A  fundamental  article  of  faith  was 
inculcated  by  the  consent  of  the  learned  strangers  ; 
the  existence  of  one  supreme  God,  who  is  exalted 
above  the  powers  of  heaven  and  earth,  but  who  has 
often  revealed  himself  to  mankind  by  the  ministry 
of  his  angels  and  prophets,  and  whose  grace  or 
justice  has  interrupted,  by  seasonable  miracles,  the 
order  of  nature.  The  most  rational  of  the  Arabs 
acknowledged  his  power,  though  they  neglected  his 
worship  ;P  and  it  was  habit  rather  than  conviction 
that  still  attached  them  to  the  relics  of  idolatry. 
The  Jews  and  christians  were  the  people  of  the 
hook  ;  the  Bible  was  already  translated  into  the 
Arabic  language,''  and  the  volume  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment was  accepted  by  the  concord  of  these  implaca- 
ble enemies.  In  the  story  of  the  Hebrew  patriarchs, 
the  Arabs  were  pleased  to  discover  the  fathers  of 
their  nation.  They  applauded  the  birth  and  pro- 
mises of  Ismael  ;  revered  the  faith  and  virtue  of 
Abraham  ;  traced  his  pedigree  and  their  own  to  the 
creation  of  the  first  man,  and  imbibed  with  equal 
credulity  the  prodigies  of  the  holy  text,  and  the 
dreams  and  traditions  of  the  Jewish  rabbis. 
„.  ,      ,    ,  The   base   and   plebeian   origin   of 

Birth  and  educa.  "^  ° 

lion  of  Mahomet,  Mahomet  is  an  unskilful  calumny  of 

the  christians,' who  exalted  instead  of 

degrading  the  merit  of  their  adversary .     His  descent 
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from  Ismael  was  a  national  privilege  or  fable  ;  but 
if  the  first  steps  of  the  pedigree •  are  dark  and 
doubtful,  he  could  produce  many  generations  of 
pure  and  genuine  nobility :  he  sprung  from  the 
tribe  of  Koreish  and  the  family  of  Hashem,  the  most 
illustrious  of  the  Arabs,  the  princes  of  Mecca,  and 
the  hereditary  guardians  of  the  Caaba.  The  grand- 
father of  Mahomet  was  Abdol  Motalleb,  the  son  of 
Hashem,  a  wealthy  and  generous  citizen,  who  re- 
lieved the  distress  of  famine  with  the  supplies  of 
commerce.  Mecca,  which  had  been  fed  by  the 
liberality  of  the  father,  was  saved  by  the  courage  of 
the  son.  The  kingdom  of  Yemen  was  subject  to  the 
christian  princes  of  Abyssinia  :  their  vassal  Abrahah 
was  provoked  by  an  insult  to  avenge  the  honour  of 
the  cross ;  and  the  holy  city  was  invested  by  a  train 
of  elephants,  and  an  army  of  Africans.  A  treaty 
was  proposed  ;  and,  in  the  tirst  audience,  the  grand- 
father of  Mahomet  demanded  the  restitution  of  his 
cattle.  "  And  why,"  said  Abrahah,  "  do  you  not 
rather  implore  my  clemency  in  favour  of  your 
temple,  which  I  have  threatened  to  destroy  ?"  "  Be- 
cause," replied  the  intrepid  chief,  "  the  cattle  is  my 
own  ;  the  Caaba  belongs  to  the  gods,  and  they  will 
defend  their  house  from  injury  and  sacrilege."  The 
want  of  provisions,  or  the  valour  of  the  Koreish, 
compelled  the  Abyssinians  to  a  disgraceful  retreat : 
their  discomfiture  has  been  adorned  with  a  mira- 
culous flight  of  birds,  who  showered  down  stones 
on  the  heads  of  the  infidels  ;  and  the  Deliverance  of 
deliverance  was  long  commemorated  Mecca, 

by  the  lera  of  the  elephant.'  The  glory  of  Abdol 
Motalled  was  crowned  with  domestic  happiness, 
his  life  was  prolonged  to  the  age  of  one  hundred 
and  ten  years,  and  he  became  the  father  of  six 
daughters  and  thirteen  sons.  His  best  beloved  Ab- 
dallah  was  the  most  beautiful  and  modest  of  the 
Arabian  youth  ;  and  in  the  first  night,  w  hen  he  con- 
summated his  marriage  with  Amina,  of  the  noble 
race  of  the  Zahrites,  two  hundred  virgins  are  said 
to  have  expired  of  jealousy  and  despair.  Mahomet, 
or  more  properly  Mohammed,  the  only  son  of  Ab- 
dallah  and  Amina,  was  born  at  Mecca,  four  years 
after  the  death  of  Justinian,  and  two  months  after 
the  defeat  of  the  Abyssinians."  whose  victory  would 
have  introduced  into  the  Caaba  the  religion  of  the 
christians.     In  his  early  infancy,  he  was  deprived 


Mahomet,  torn.  iii.  p.  114.)  and  mingJcd  with  tlie  old  Arabians.  (Po. 
cock.  Specimen,  p.  146 — 150.) 

o  The  slate  of  the  Jews  and  christians  in  Arahia  is  described  by 
Pncock  from  Sharestani,  &c.  (Specimen,  p.  60.  1.11,  &c.)  Hottiitfrer, 
(Hist.  Orient,  p.  212— 23.S.)  D'Herbelol.  (Bibliot  Orient,  p.  474— 476  ) 
Basnag:e,  [Hist,  des  Juif-.,  torn.  vii.  p.  18^.  torn.  viii.  p.  280.)  and  Sale. 
(Preliminary  Discourse,  p.  22,  &c.  3.1,  &c.) 

pin  their  offerings  it  was  a  maxim  !o  defraud  Ood  for  the  prolit  of 
the  idol,  not  a  more  potent,  but  a  more  irritable,  patron.  (Pocock, 
Specimen,  p.  108,  109.) 

q  Our  versions  now  extant,  whether  Jewish  or  clirislian,  appear  more 
recent  than  the  Koran  ;  but  the  existence  of  a  prior  translation  may  be 
fairly  inferred, —  I.  From  the  perpetual  practice  of  the  synaso;;ue,  of 
expounding  the  Hebrew  te.sson  by  a  paraphrase  in  the  vulgar  tongue  of 
the  roimtry.  2.  From  the  analogy  of  the  Armenian,  Persian.  .S^lhiopic 
versions,  expressly  quoted  by  the  fathers  of  the  fifth  century,  who 
assert  that  tlie  Scriptures  were  translated  into  atl  the  barbaric  Ian. 
puaces,  (Walton,  Prolegomena  ad  Biblia  P<ilyglot.  p.  34.  93—97. 
Simeon,  Hist.  Critique  du  V.  et  du  N.  Testament,  lorn.  i.  p.  180,  181. 
282—286.  293.  3IP5,  306.  lorn.  iv.  p.  206  ) 

r  In  eo  conveniunt  omnes.  ut  plebf lo  vilique  penere  ortum.  &r. 
(Hollinjrer,  Hist.  Orient,  p.  136.)  Vet  Theophanes.  the  most  ancient  of 
tlie  (Jreeks,  and  the  father  of  many  a  lie,  conlesscs  that  Mahomet  was 
of  I  he  race  of  Ismael,  ck  Anor-lcxKuTornrif'i'Xnr.  (Clironopraph.  p  27T  ) 


9  Abulfeda  (in  Vit.  Mohammed,  c.  1.  2.)  and  Gasnier  (Vie  de 
Mahomet,  p.  2o— 27.)  describe  the  popular  and  approved  genealogy 
of  the  prophet.  At  Mecca,  I  would  not  dispute  its  authenticity  :  at 
Lausanne,  I  will  venture  to  observe,  1.  That  from  Ismael  tn  >labomet, 
a  period  of  2.i00  years,  they  reckon  thirty,  instead  of  seventy-five, 
trenerations.  2.  Tftal  tjie  modern  Redoweens  are  ignorant  of  their  his- 
tory, and  careless  of  their  pedigree.  (Voyage  de  d'Arvieiix,  p.  100.  103  ) 

t  The  seed  of  Ibis  history,  or  fable,  is  cotltained  in  the  hundred  and 
fifth  chapter  of  the  Koran  ;  and  Gagnier  (in  Prcfat.  ad  Vit.  Moham.  p. 
18,  &c.)  has  translated  the  historical  narrative  of  Abulfeda.  which 
may  he  illustiatcd  from  D'Herbelot  (Bililiot.  Orienlale,  p.  12.)  and 
Pocork.  (Specimen,  p.  64.)  Prideaux  (Life  of  Mahomet,  p.  48.)  calls 
it  a  lie  of  the  coiiiasre  of  Mahomet;  but  Sale,  (Koran,  p.  501  —  50.1.) 
who  is  half  a  mussulman,  attacks  the  inconsistent  faith  of  the  doctor 
for  believing  the  miracles  of  the  Delphic  Apollo.  Mamcci  (Alcoran, 
tom.  i.  part  ii.  p.  14.  torn.  ii.  p.  823.)  ascribes  the  miracle  to  the  devil, 
and  extorts  from  the  Mahometans  the  confession,  that  God  would  not 
have  defended  a!;ainst  the  christians  the  idols  of  the  Caatw. 

u  The  safest  n-ras  of  Abulfeda,  (in  Vit.  c.  i.  p.  2.)  of  Alexander,  or 
the  Greeks.  882,  of  Bocht  Naser,  or  Nal>onassier,  1316,  equally  lead  us 
tathe  year  569.  The  old  Arabian  calendar  is  too  ilark  and  uncertaiQ 
to  support  the  Benedictines,  (Art  de  verifier  les  Dates,  p.  15.)  who, 
from  the  day  of  the  month  and  week,  deduce  a  new  mode  of  calcula. 
tioii,  and  remove  the  birth  of  Mahomet  to  the  year  of  Christ  570,  the 
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of  his  fallicr,  his  moOu-r,  and  his  sramlfathir ;  his 
uncles   were   strons   ami   mimerous ;    and    in   the 
division  of  the  inheritance,  the  orphans  share  was 
reduced   to  live  camels  and   an     I'.lhiopian   niaid- 
scrvant.     At  home  and   ahroad,  in  peace  and  war, 
Ahu  Talcb,tlic  most  respectable  of  his  uncles,  was 
the  fruide  and  guardian  of  his  youth  ;  in  his  twcnty- 
llflh  year,  he  entered  into  the  service  of  Cadijah,  a 
rich  and  noble  widow  of  Mecca,  who  soon  rewarded 
liis  fidelity  with  the  icift  of  her  hand  and  fortune. 
The  niarriajje  contract,  in  the  simple  style  of  an- 
tiquity, recites  the  mutual  love  of  Mahomet  and 
Cadijah  ;  describes  him  as  the  most  accomplished 
of  the  tribe  of  Koreish  ;  and  stipulates  a  dowry  of 
twelve  ounces  of  gold  and  twenty  camels,  which 
was  supplied  by  the  liberality  of  his  uncle."     By 
this  alliance,  the  son  of  Abdallah  was  restored  to 
the   station   of  his   ancestors  ;    and   the  judicious 
matron  was  content  with  his  domestic  virtues,  till,  in 
the  fortieth  year  of  his  age,'  lie  assumed  the  title  of 
a  prophet,  and  proclaimed  the  relision  of  the  Koran. 
Quar,fica,in„s„f        According  to  the   tradition   of  his 
the  [irophet.      companions,    Mahomet'    was    distin- 
guished by  the  beauty  of  his  person,  an  outward 
gift  which  is  seldom  despised,  except  by  those  to 
whom  it  has  been  refused.     Before  he  spoke,  the 
orator  engaged  on  his  side  the  affci^tions  of  a  public 
or  private    audience.     They    applauded    his   com- 
manding presence,  his  majestic  aspect,  his  piercing 
eye,    his    gracious   smile,   his   flowing   beard,   his 
countenance  that   painted   every  sensation  of  the 
soul,  and  his  gestures  that  enforced  each  expression 
of  the  tongue.     In  the   familiar  oflices  of  life  he 
scrupulously  adhered  to  the  grave  and  ceremonious 
politeness  of  his  country  :  his  respectful  attention 
to  the  rich  and  powerful  was  dignified  by  his  con- 
descension and  aflability  to  the  poorest  citizens  of 
Mecca:  the  frankness  of  his  manner  concealed  the 
artifice  of  his  views;  and  the  habits  of  courtesy 
were  imputed  to  personal  friendship  or  universal 
benevolence.     His  memory  was  capacious  and  re- 
tentive,  his  wit  easy  and  social,   his  imagination 
sublime,  his  judgment  clear,   rapid,  and  decisive. 
He    possessed   the    courage    botli   of  thought   and 
action  ;  and,  although  his  designs  might  gradually 
expand  with  his  success,  the  first  idea  which  he 

inth  of  November.  Yet  tlii«  dale  would  agree  wiUi  the  year  882  of  the 
Greeks,  which  is  assigned  by  EIraacin  (Hist.  Saracen,  p.  5.)  ami  Alml. 
iiharaRins-  (Dynasl.  p.  101.  and  Errata  Pocork's  version)  «  hile  we 
refine  our  chrnnolosy,  it  is  possible  that  the  i\liler.ite  propliet  was 

'^"Yco'iwtllcTonourable  testimony  of  Ahu  Taleb  to  his  family  aud 
nephew.  Laus  Dei,  qui  nos  a  stirpe  Ahrahanii.  et  semine  Ismaelis  con. 
sliluit  ct  nobis  regionem  sacrara  dedit,  el  nos  judices  homunhus  sta. 
luit  Porro  Mohammed  filius  Abdallahi  nepotis  roe.  (-nepot  mem  J 
ouo  cum  ex  ffiouo  librabitur  e  Korashidis  quispiam  cui  non  pcwpon. 
Jeraturus  est,  Iwnitale  et  excellontiS,  et  intclleclu  et  sloria,  et  acu. 
mine,  eisi  opum  inops  fuerit,  let  eerie  opes  umhra  Iransiens  sunt  et 
depositum  quod  reddi  debet,)  desiderio  ChadijK  (ilia-  Chow.iiledi  tene. 
lur,  el  ilia  vicissim  ipsiiis  quicquid  aulem  dolis  vice  netieritis.  ejo  in 
me  siiscipiam.  (Pocock,  Specimen  e  septimfi  path.' libn  Ebn  Hamduni.) 

T  The  private  life  <.f  Mahomel,  from  his  birth  to  his  mission,  is  pre. 
Krved  by  Abulfeda,  (in  Vit.  c.  3-7.)  aud  tlie  Arabian  wrilers  of  Kenuine 
or  aimcryphal  note,  who  are  alleged  by  Hollinser.  (Hist.  Orient,  p. 
204-211  )Mar.lcci,  (torn.  i.  p.  10-14)  and  Gagnier.  (Vie  de Mahomet, 
tom.i.  p.  97 — 1.')4.)  ,     „   ,  ,     *„™    ;;; 

•  Abulfeda,  in  Vil.  c.  Ixv.  Ixvi.  Gaiinier,  Vie  de  Mahomel.  torn  in. 
p  272-280  the  best  traditions  of  the  person  and  conversation  ol  llie 
prophet  are  derived  from  Ayesha,  Ali.  and  Abu  Horaira,  <«K"'", 
torn.  ii.  p.  267.  Ocklevs  Hist,  of  Ihe  Saracens,  vol  ii.  p.  1-19.)  sur. 
nanwd  the  Father  of  a  Cat,  who  died  in  the  year  59  of  the  Hegira. 
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entertained  of  Ida  divine  mission  bears  the  stamp 
of  an  original  and  superior  genius.     The  son  of 
Abdallah  was  educated  in  the  bosom  of  the  noblest 
race,  in  tlie  u.sc  of  the  purest  dialect  of  .\ial)ia;  and 
the  llucn<\v   of  his  speech  was  corrected  and   en- 
hanced by  the  practice  of  discreet  and  seasonable 
silence.     Willi  these  powers  of  clotiucnce,  Maho- 
met was  an   illiterate   barbarian :    his  youth   had 
never  been  instructed  in  the  arts  of  reading  and 
writing;"    the   common   ignorance   exempted   him 
from  shame  or  reproach,  but  he  was  reduced  to  a 
narrow  circle  of  existence,  and  deprived  of  fho.so 
faithful  minors,  which  relleetto  our  mind  the  minds 
of  sages  and  heroes.     Yet  the  book  of  nature  and 
of  man  was  open  to  bis  view  :  and  some  fancy  has 
been  indulged  in  the  political  and  philosophical 
observations  which   are   ascribed   to  the    Arabian 
truveller.^     He  compares  the  nations  and  the  reli- 
gions of  the  earth  ;  discovers  the  weakness  of  the 
Persian   and    Roman    monarchies;    beholds,   with 
pity  and  indignation,  the  degeneracy  of  the  times ; 
and  resolves  to  unite,  under  one  God  and  one  king, 
the  invincible  spirit  and  primitive   virtues  of  the 
Arabs.     Our  more  accurate  inquiry  will   suggest, 
that  instead  of  visiting  the  courts,  the  camps,  the 
temples,  of  the  east,  the  two  journeys  of  Mahomet 
into  Syria  were  confined  to  the  fairs  of  Bostra  and 
Damascus:  that  he  was  only  thirteen  years  of  age 
when   he  accompanied  the  caravan  of  his  uncle; 
and  that  his  duty  compelled  him  to  return  as  soon 
as  he  had  disposed  of  the  merchandise  of  Cadijah. 
In  these  hasty  and  superficial  excursions,  the  eye 
of  genius  might  discern  some  objects  invisible  to 
his  grosser  companions  ;  some  seeds  of  knowledge 
might  be  cast  upon  a  fruitful  soil ;  but  his  igno- 
rance of  the  Syriac  language  must  have  checked 
his  curiosity  ;  and  I  cannot  perceive,  in  the  life  or 
writings  of  Mahomet,  that  his  prospect  was  far  ex- 
tended  beyond  the   limits  of  the  Arabian   world* 
From  every  region  of  that  solitary  world,  the  pil- 
grims of  Mecca  were  annually  assembled,  by  the 
calls  of  devotion  and  commerce :  in  the  free  eon- 
couise  of  multitudes,  a  simple  citizen,  in  his  native 
tongue,  might  study  the  political  stale  and  character 
of  the  tribes,  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  Jews 
and  christians.     Some  useful  strangers  might  be 

.  Those  who  believe  that  Mahomet  could  read  or  write,  are  incipa. 
111.,  of  ti-adiuE  what  is  written,  with  another  pen,  m  the  Sura  Is,  or 
Chapters  of  the  Koran  vii.  %x<%.  xcvi.  These  lexis,  and  the  Iraditioii 
of  the  Sonna,  are  admitted,  without  doubt,  by  Abulleda,  (in  \  ''■  <•  »n  ) 
(iaeuier,  (Not.  ad  Abulfed.  p.  15.)  Pocock.  (Specimen  p.  151.)  Relaiid, 
(de  UeliL'ione  MohamraedicJ,  p.  236.)  and  Sale.  (Preliminary  Dii. 
course  p  42)  Mr.  While,  almost  alone,  denieslheignorance.loaccuse 
the  im'posliire,  of  the  prophet.  His  arguments  are  far  from  .satisfactory. 
Two  short  iMdinR  journeys  to  the  fairs  of  Syria,  were  surely  not  sulh- 
cicnl  to  infuse  a  science  so  rare  among  the  citizens  of  Mecca  :  it  was  not 
in  the  cool  deliberate  act  of  a  treaty,  that  Mahomet  would  have  dropped 
the  mask;  nor  can  any  conclusion  be  drawn  from  the  words  ofdiscast 
and  delirium.  The  lellered  youth,  before  he  aspired  to  the  pioiihelic 
eharacler,  must  have  often  exercised,  in  private  lile  the  arts  of  reading 
and  writing  ;  aud  his  first  converus,  of  his  own  family,  »onld  have  l«i, 
the  first  to  (lelect  and  upbraid  his  scandalous  hypocrisy.  ( U  lute  s  Ser. 
mons.  p.  21)3,  204.  Notes,  p.  xxxvi.-xxxviii.) 

1,  The  Count  de  Boulainvilliers  (Vie  de  Mahomed,  p.  202--228.) 
leads  his  Arabian  |iupil,  like  the  Telemachus  of  Fenelon,  or  'he  Cyril, 
of  Kamsiiv.  His  journey  to  Ihe  court  of  Persia  is  proUibly  a  fiction ; 
„„r  ran  I  frace  the  origin  of  his  exclamation,  "  LcsGreessont  i.oiir  an 
de,  Immraes."  The  two  Syrian  journeys  are  expre-ssed  hy  ahnosl  a 
the  Arabian  writers,  both  Mahometans  and  christians.  (Oagnier  ad 
AlMilfed.  p.  10.) 
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tempted,  or  forced,  to  implore  the  rights  of  hospi- 
tality ;  and  the  enemies  of  Mahomet  have  named 
the  Jew,  the  Persian,  and  the  Sjrian  monk,  whom 
they  accuse  of  leudinj;  their  secret  aid  to  the  eom- 
position  of  the  Koran/  Conversation  enriches  the 
understanding,  but  solitude  is  the  school  of  genius  ; 
and  the  uniformity  of  a  work  denotes  the  hand  of  a 
single  artist.  From  his  earliest  youth  Mahomet 
was  addicted  to  religious  contemplation :  each 
year,  during  the  month  of  Ramadan,  he  withdrew 
from  the  world,  and  from  the  arms  of  Cadijah  :  iu 
the  cave  of  Hera,  three  miles  from  Mecca,''  he  con- 
sulted the  spirit  of  fraud  or  enthusiasm,  whose 
abode  is  not  in  the  heavens,  but  in  the  mind  of  the 
prophet.  The  faith  which,  under  the  name  of  Islam, 
he  preached  to  his  family  and  ^lation,  is  com- 
pounded of  an  eternal  truth,  and  a  necessary  fic- 
tion. That  there  is  only  one  God,  and  that 
Mahomet  is  the  apostle  of  God. 

It  is  the  boast  of  the  Jewish  apolo- 
gists, that  while  the  learned  nations 
of  antiquity  were  deluded  by  the  fables  of  poly- 
theism, their  simple  ancestors  of  Palestine  pre- 
served the  knowledge  and  worship  of  the  true  God. 
The  moral  attributes  of  Jehovah  may  not  easily  be 
reconciled  with  the  standard  of  human  virtue :  his 
metaphysical  qualities  are  darkly  expressed  ;  but 
each  page  of  the  pentateuch  and  the  prophets  is  an 
evidence  of  his  power:  the  unity  of  his  name  is 
inscribed  on  the  first  table  of  the  law ;  and  his 
sanctuary  was  never  defiled  by  any  visible  image 
of  the  invisible  essence.  After  the  ruin  of  the 
temple,  the  faith  of  the  Hebrew  exiles  was  purified, 
fixed,  and  eulightened,  by  the  spiritual  devotion  of 
the  synagogue  ;  and  tlie  authority  of  Mahomet  will 
not  justify  his  perpetual  reproach,  that  the  Jews  of 
Mecca  or  Medina  adored  Ezra  as  the  son  of  God.' 
But  the  children  of  Israel  had  ceased  to  be  a  peo- 
ple ;  and  the  religions  of  the  world  were  guilty,  at 
least  in  the  eyes  of  the  prophet,  of  giving  sons,  or 
daughters,  or  companions,  to  the  supreme  God.  In 
the  rude  idolatry  of  the  Arabs,  the  crime  is  manifest 
and  audacious :  the  Sabians  are  poorly  excused  by 
the  pre-eminence  of  the  first  planet,  or  intelligence, 
in  their  celestial  hierarchy  ;  and  in  the  Magian 
system  the  conflict  of  the  two  principles  betrays  the 
imperfection  of  the  conqueror.  The  christians  of 
the  seventh  century  had  insensibly  relapsed  into  a 

c  T  am  not  at  leisure  to  pursue  the  fables  or  conjectures  wliich  name 
the  strangers  accused  or  suspected  by  the  infidels  of  Mecca.  (Koran,  c. 
16.  p.  223.  c.  .15.  p.  297.  with  Sale's  Remarks.  Prideaux's  Life  of 
Mahomet,  p.  22— 27.  Gacnier,  Not.  ad  Abulfed.  p.  II.  74.  Maracci, 
torn.  ii.  p.  4(>0.)  Even  Prideaux  has  ohserved,  that  the  transaction 
must  have  been  secret,  and  that  the  scene  lay  in  the  heart  of  Arabia. 

d  Abulfoda  in  Vit.  c.  7.  p,  15.  Cannier,  torn.  i.  p.  133.  135.  The 
situation  nf  mount  Hera  is  remarked  by  Abulfeda.  (Geograph.  Arab.  p. 
4.)  Vet  Mahoniet  had  never  read  of  tiie  cave  of  Eueria,  ut»i  nocturnal 
Numa  constituebat  amicae,  of  the  Ida^aii  mount,  where  Minos  conversed 
with  Jove,  &c. 

e  Koran,  c.  9.  p.  153.  Al  Beidawi,  and  the  other  commentators 
quoted  by  Sale,  adhere  to  tiie  charge ;  but  I  do  not  understand 
that  it  is  coloured  by  (he  most  obscure  or  absurd  tradition  of  the 
Talmudists. 

t  Hottni::er,  Hist.  Orient,  p.  22i— 228.  The  CoUyridian  heresy  was 
carried  from  Thrace  to  Arabia  by  some  women,  and  the  name  was  bor- 
rowed from  the  koXAi'ixc,  or  cake,  which  they  ollered  to  the  Roddess. 
This  example,  that  of  licrvmns  bishop  of  Uostra,  (Euseb.  Hist.  Kccles. 
I.  vi.  c.  33.)  and  several  others,  may  excuse  the  reproach,  Arabia  ha're. 
sean  ferax. 

C  The  three  sods  in  the  Koran  (c.  4.  p.  81.  c.  5.  p.  92.)  .lie  obviously 


semblance  of  paganism  :  their  public  and  private 
vows  were  addressed  to  the  relics  and  images  that 
disgraced  the  temples  of  the  east:  the  throne  of  the 
.Miiiighty  was  darkened  by  a  cloud  of  martyrs,  and 
saints,  and  angels,  the  objects  of  popular  venera- 
tion ;  and  the  CoUyridian  heretics,  who  nourished 
in  the  fruitful  soil  of  Arabia,  invested  the  Virgin 
Mary  with  tlie  name  and  honours  of  a  goddess.' 
The  mysteries  of  the  Trinity  and  Incarnation  appear 
to  contradict  the  principle  of  the  divine  unity.  In 
their  obvious  sense,  they  introduce  three  equal 
deities,  and  transform  the  man  Jesus  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  son  of  God  :«  an  orthodox  comnKiilaiy 
will  satisfy  only  a  believing  mind  :  intemperate 
curiosity  and  zeal  had  torn  the  veil  of  the  sanc- 
tuary ;  and  each  of  the  oriental  sects  was  eager  to 
confess  that  all,  except  themselves,  deserved  the 
reproach  of  idolatry  and  polytheism.  The  creed  of 
Mahomet  is  free  from  suspicion  or  ambiguity;  and 
the  Koran  is  a  glorious  testimony  to  the  unity  of 
God.  The  prophet  of  IMecca  rejected  the  worship 
of  idols  and  men,  of  stars  and  planets,  on  the  ra- 
tional principle  that  whatever  rises  must  set,  that 
whatever  is  born  must  die,  that  whatever  is  cor- 
ruptible must  decay  and  perish.''  In  the  Author  of 
the  universe,  his  rational  enthusiasm  confessed  and 
adored  an  infinite  and  eternal  being,  without  form 
or  place,  without  issue  or  similitude,  present  to  our 
most  secret  thoughts,  existing  by  the  necessity  of 
his  own  nature,  and  deriving  from  himself  all  moral 
and  intellectual  perfection.  These  sublime  truths, 
thus  announced  in  the  language  of  the  prophet,'  are 
firmly  held  by  his  disciples,  and  defined  with  meta- 
physical precision  by  the  interpreters  of  the  Koran. 
A  philosophic  theist  might  subscribe  the  popular 
creed  of  the  Mahometans:''  a  creed  too  sublime 
perhaps  for  our  present  faculties.  AVhat  object 
remains  for  the  fancy,  or  even  the  understand- 
ing, when  we  have  abstracted  from  the  unknown 
substance  all  ideas  of  time  and  space,  of  motion 
and  matter,  of  sensation  and  reflection  '.  The 
first  principle  of  reason  and  revelation  was  con- 
firmed by  the  voice  of  Mahomet:  his  proselytes, 
from  India  to  Morocco,  are  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Unitarians  ;  and  the  danger  of  idolatry 
has  been  prevented  by  the  interdiction  of  images. 
The  doctrine  of  eternal  decrees  and  absolute  pre- 
destination is  strictly  embraced  by  the  Mahomet- 
directed  against  our  catholic  mystery:  but  the  Arabic  rommcnlators 
luiilerstand  them  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Virgin  Miry,  an  here, 
tieal  Trinity,  maintained,  as  it  issaid,  by  some  barhariaus  at  ihe  council 
of  Nice.  (Eutych.  Annal.  torn.  i.  p.  440.)  But  the  existence  of  the 
Marianites  is  denied  hy  the  candid  Beansobre  :  (IIist.de  .Manicheisme, 
toni.  i,  p.  532.)  and  he  derives  the  mistake  from  the  word  Roimh.  Ihe 
Holy  Ghost,  which  in  some  oriental  tongues  is  of  the  feminine  gender, 
and  is  figiiialivcly  styled  the  mother  of  Christ  in  the  gospel  of  the 
Nazari'iies.  ' 

h  This  train  of  thoufiht  is  philosophically  exemplified  in  thecliarac- 
ter  of  .\biali;ilii,  who  opposed  in  (  haldiea  the  hist  introduction  of 
idolatry.  (Koran,  c.  6.  p.  106.     D'Herlielot,  Bibliot.  Orient,  p.  13.) 

i  See  the  Koran,  particularly  the  second,  (p.  .10.)  the  filly-seventh, 
(p.  437.)  the  fifU'-i-iuhth,  (p.  441.)  chanters,  which  proclaim  the  onini- 
potetice  of  the  Creator. 

k  The  most  orthodox  creeds  are  translated  by  PococK,  (Specimen, 
p.  274.  284-2112  )  Ocklev,  (Hist  of  Ihe  Saracens,  vol.  ii.  p.  Ixxxii.— xcv.) 
Kelaud,  (de  Uehsion.  Sloham.  1.  i.  p.  7—13.)  and  Clardin.  (Voya^esen 
Perse,  torn.  iv.  p.  4-2H.)  The  great  truth,  that  God  is  willionlsimili. 
tilde, 'is  foolishly  criticised  by  Maracci,  (Alcoran,  tom.  i.  part  iii.  p.  87 
—94.)  because  lie  made  man  after  his  own  iraagc. 
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ans;  and  tlioy  stiiiftfjie  willi  the  common  diflictil- 
ties,  /(OKI  to  riM'oniilf  the  prescience  of  Ood  with 
the  freedom  and  responsibility  of  man  ;  liow  to  ex- 
plain the  permission  of  evil  under  the  reif;n  of 
infinite  power  and  inlinile  goodness. 
M.ilioiiiLi  ilie  The  God  of  nature  has  written  liis 

anrthe°L"°uf  cxi-stencc  on  all  his  works,  and  his 
ihc  iiropheis.  [^w  in  the  heart  of  man.  To  restore 
the  knowledge  of  the  one,  and  tlic  practice  of  the 
other,  has  heen  the  real  or  pretended  aim  of  tlie 
prophets  of  every  age  :  the  liberality  of  Mahomet 
allowed  to  his  predecessors  the  same  credit  which 
he  claimed  for  himself  ;  and  the  (diain  of  inspiration 
was  prolonged  from  the  fall  of  Adam  to  the  promul- 
gation of  the  Koran.'  During  that  period,  some 
rays  of  prophetic  light  had  been  imparted  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty-four  thousand  of  the  elect,  dis- 
criminated by  their  respective  measure  of  virtue 
and  grace  ;  three  hundred  and  thirteen  apostles 
were  sent  with  a  spe<'ial  commission  to  recall  their 
country  from  idolatry  and  vice  ;  one  hundred  and 
four  volumes  had  been  dictated  by  the  holy  spirit ; 
and  si-K  legislators  of  transcendent  brightness  have 
announced  to  mankind  thesix  successive  revelations 
of  various  rites,  but  of  one  immutable  religion.  The 
authority  and  station  of  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham, 
Moses,  Christ,  and  Mahomet,  rise  in  just  gradation 
above  each  other  ;  but  whosoever  hates  or  rejects 
any  one  of  the  prophets  is  numbered  witli  the  infi- 
dels. The  writings  of  the  patriarchs  were  extant 
only  in  the  apocryphal  copies  of  the  Greeks  and 
Syrians  :»  the  conduct  of  Adam  had  not  entitled 
him  to  the  gratitude  or  respect  of  his  children  ;  the 
seven  precepts  of  Noah  were  observed  by  an  inferior 
and  imperfect  class  of  the  proselytes  of  the  syna- 
gogue ;"  and  the  memory  of  Abraham  was  obscurely 
revered  by  the  Sabians  in  his  native  land  of  Clial- 
daea :  of  the  myriads  of  prophets,  Moses  and  Christ 
alone  lived  and  reigned  ;  and  the  remnant  of  the 
inspired  writings  was  comprised  in  the  books  of  the 
Old  and  the  New  Testament.  The  miraculous  story 
of  Moses  is  consecrated  and  cnibel- 

Alf)S€5 

lished  in  the  Koran  ;°  and  the  captive 
.lews  enjoy  the  secret  revenge  of  imposing  their  own 
belief  on    the   nations   whose   recent   creeds   they 

I  Relatul.  de  Heliff.  Moliam.  I.  i.  p.  17—47.  Sale's  Preliminary  Dis. 
course,  p.  73—76.  Voyage  de  Chardin,  torn.  iv.  p.  28—37.  and  37—47. 
f'>r  the  Persian  addition,  "  Ali  is  tlie  vicar  of  God  !"  Yet  the  precise 
nnmlier  of  prophets  is  not  an  article  of  faitli 

in  F(tr  the  apocrvphal  booksof  .Adam,  sec  Fabricins,  Codex  Psendepi- 
jrraphns  V.  T.  p.  27—20;  of  Seth,  p.  154—157;  of  Enoch,  p.  100—219. 
But  till-  book  of  Knoch  is  consecrated,  in  some  measure,  by  the  quota- 
tion of  (he  apostle  St.  Jude  ;  and  a  lonj;  legendary  fragment  is  alleged 
by  Svncellusand  Scalicer. 

n  'The  seven  precepts  of  Noah  are  explained  by  Marsliam,  (Canon. 
Chronicus,  p.  1.54 — 180.)  who  adopts,  on  this  occasion,  the  learning  and 
credulity  ot  Seldcn. 

o  The  articles  of  j4flam,  Noah,  /Ibraham,  Moseg,  ^-c.  in  tjie  Iliblio. 
thenue  of  D'llerbelot.  are  gaily  bedecked  with  llie  fanciful  legends  of 
the  Mahometans,  who  have  built  on  the  ground-work  of  Scripture  and 
the  Talmud. 

P  Koran,  c.  7.  p.  128.  &c.  c.  10.  p.  17.3.  &c.     D'HerbeInt,  p.  647,  &c. 

s  Koran,  c.  3.  p.  40.  c.  4.  p.  80.     D'Herbclot,  p.  399,  6cc. 

r  See  the  gospel  of  St.  Thomas,  or  of  the  infancy,  in  the  Codex 
Apocrypbus  X.  T.  of  Fabriciils,  who  collects  the  various  testimonies 
concerning  it.  (p,  128 — 158.)  It  was  published  in  Greek  by  Cotelier, 
and  in  Arabic  by  Sike,  who  thinks  our  present  copy  more  recent  than 

Mahomet.     ^  et  his  f;uotationsa'.<ree  witli  the  original  about  thcspt h 

of  Christ  in  his  cradle,  his  living  birds  of  clay,  &c.  {Sike,  c.  I.  p.  IGS, 
ion.  c.  .36.  p.  198, 199.  c.  4i;.  p.  20G.  Cotelier,  c.  2.  p.  100,  161.) 

•  It  is  darkly  hinted  in  the  Koran,  (c.  3.  p.  39.)  and  more  clearly  ex- 
plained  by  the  tradition  of  the  Soiiniles.  (Sale's  Note,  and   Maratci, 


deride.  For  the  author  of  Christianity,  the  Maho- 
metans are  taught  by  the  prophet  to  entertain  a 
high  and  mysterious  rcverenee.p  "  Verily,  Christ 
.lesiis,  the  son  of  Mary,  is  the  apostle 
of  God,  and  his  word,  wliich  he  con- 
veyed into  Mary,  and  a  Spirit  proceeding  from 
him  :  honourable  in  this  world,  and  in  the  world  to 
come  ;  and  one  of  those  who  api>roach  near  to  the 
presence  of  God."i  The  wonders  of  the  genuine 
and  apocryphal  gospels'  are  profusely  heaped  on 
his  head  ;  antl  the  Latin  church  has  not  distlained 
to  borrow  from  the  Koran  the  immaculate  concep- 
tion' of  his  virgin  mother.  Yet  .lesus  was  a  mere 
mortal  ;  and,  at  the  day  of  judgment,  his  testimony 
will  serve  to  condemn  both  the  Jews,  who  reject 
him  as  a  prophet,  and  the  christians,  who  adore 
him  as  the  Son  of  God.  The  malice  of  his  enemies 
aspersed  his  reputation,  and  conspired  against  his 
life  ;  but  their  intention  only  was  guilty,  a  phantom 
or  a  criminal  was  substituted  on  the  cross,  and  the 
innocent  saint  w  as  translated  to  the  seventh  hcaven.t 
During  six  hundred  years  the  gospel  was  the  way 
of  truth  and  salvation  ;  hut  the  christians  insensi- 
bly forgot  both  the  laws  and  the  example  of  their 
founder  ;  and  Mahomet  was  instructed  by  the  Gnos- 
tics to  accuse  the  church,  as  well  as  the  synagogue, 
of  corrupting  the  integrity  of  the  sacred  text."  The 
piety  of  Moses  and  of  Christ  rejoiced  in  the  assu- 
rance of  a  future  prophet,  more  illustrious  than 
themselves  :  the  evangelic  promise  of  the  Paraclete, 
or  Holy  Ghost,  was  prefigured  in  the  name,  and 
accomplished  in  the  person,  of  Mahomet,"  the 
greatest  and  last  of  the  apostles  of  God. 
Thecommunication  of  ideas  requires     „ 

...  '  Tlic  Koran. 

a  similitude  of  thought  and  language: 
the  discourse  of  a  philosopher  would  vibrate  with- 
out effect  on  the  ear  of  a  peasant;  yet  how  minute 
is  the  distance  of  their  understandings,  if  it  be  com- 
pared with  the  contact  of  an  infinite  and  finite 
mind,  with  the  word  of  God  expressed  by  the  tongue 
or  the  pen  of  a  mortal  !  The  inspiration  of  the 
Hebrew  prophets,  of  the  apostles  and  evangelists  of 
Christ,  might  not  be  incompatible  with  the  exercise 
of  their  reason  and  memory  ;  and  the  diversity  of 
their  genius  is  strongly  marked  in  the  style  and 

tom.  ir.  p.  112.)  In  the  twelfth  century,  the  immaculate  conception 
Mas  condemned  by  St.  Bernard  as  a  presumptuous  novelty.  (Fta  Paolo, 
Isloria  del  Coueilio  di  Trento,  1.  ii.) 

t  See  'he  Koran,  c.  3.  v.  53.  ami  c.  4.  v.  1.56.  of  Maracci's  edition. 
Dens  est  pr^stantissimus  dolose  agentium  (an  odd  phrase)  .  .  .  ncc 
crucilixerunt  cum,  scd  objecta  est  eis  simililndo:  an  expre8^ion  lli.it 
may  suit  with  the  system  of  the  Uocele.s;  hut  the  commentators  In  - 
hevc,  (Mar.icci,  lorn,  ii.  p.  11.3—115.  17.3.  Sale.  p.  42,  4.3,  79.)  tiral 
another  man,  a  friend  or  an  enemy,  was  crucified  in  the  likeness  of 
Je-sns  :  a  fabh-  xvhich  they  had  rcati  in  the  gospel  of  St.  Barnabas,  and 
which  had  been  started  as  early  as  the  time  of  Irenieus,  by  some  Ebion- 
ite  heretics.  (Beau.sobre,  Hist,  du  Manichcisme,  torn.  ii.  p.  25.  Mosheiiu 
de  Iteb.  Christ,  p.  35.3.) 

'1  This  charge  is  obscurely  urged  in  the  Koran ;  (c.  3.  p.  45.)  but 
neither  Mahomet,  nor  his  followers,  are  sufliciently  versed  in  latiKUa;:!  s 
and  criticism  to  give  any  weight  or  colour  to  their  suspicions.  Vet  tin- 
-Brians  and  Nestonans  could  relate  some  stories,  aiid  the  illiterate  pro. 
pliet  might  listen  to  the  bold  as.serlions  of  the  Mainclia?aiis.  See 
lieausobre,  tom.  i.  p.  291— .305. 

X  Among  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  which  arc 
perverted  by  the  fraud  or  ignorance  of  the  miis'^nlnlan-.,  they  apply  to 
the  prophet  the  promise  of  the  Paraclete,  or  Comforter,  wliii-b  had 
been  already  usurped  by  the  Montanists  and  ]\Iaiiiciia-ans ;  (Beansobre. 
Ilist.  Cri(i(|ue  du  Manicheisme,  torn.  i.  p.  20.3.  Sic.)  and  the  easy 
ili.iiige  of  letters  wcptsAuTov  for  7rapas.\»)Tof,  alTords  the  etymology  of 
the  name  of  Mohammed.  (Maracci,  torn.  i.  part  i.  p.  I5-'28.J 
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composition  of  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament. But  Mahomet  was  content  with  a  cha- 
racter more  humble,  yet  more  sublime,  of  a  simple 
editor:  the  substance  of  the  Koran,?  according  to 
himself  or  his  disciples,  is  uncreated  and  eternal  ; 
subsisting:  in  the  essence  of  the  Deity,  and  inscribed 
with  a  pen  of  liglit  on  the  table  of  his  everlasting 
decrees.  A  paper  copy,  in  a  volume  of  silk  and 
gems,  was  brought  down  to  the  lowest  heaven  by 
the  angel  Gabriel,  who,  under  the  Jewish  economy, 
had  indeed  been  despatched  on  the  most  important 
errands ;  and  this  trusty  messenger  successively 
revealed  the  chapters  and  verses  to  the  Arabian 
prophet.  Instead  of  a  perpetual  and  perfect  mea- 
sure of  the  divine  will,  the  fragments  of  the  Koran 
were  produced  at  the  discretion  of  Mahomet;  each 
revelation  is  suited  to  the  emergencies  of  his  policy 
or  passion  ;  and  all  contradiction  is  removed  by  the 
saving  maxim,  that  any  text  of  scripture  is  abro- 
gated or  modified  by  any  subsequent  passage.  The 
word  of  God,  and  of  the  apostle,  was  diligently  re- 
corded by  his  disciples  on  palm-leaves  and  the 
shoulder-bones  of  mutton  ;  and  the  pages,  without 
order  or  connexion,  were  cast  into  a  domestic  chest 
in  the  custody  of  one  of  his  wives.  Two  years  after 
the  death  of  Mahomet,  the  sacred  volume  was  col- 
lected and  published  by  his  friend  and  successor 
Abubeker :  the  work  was  revised  by  the  caliph 
Othnian,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  the  Hegira ;  and 
the  various  editions  of  the  Koran  assert  the  same 
miraculous  privilege  of  a  uniform  and  incorrupti- 
ble text.  In  the  spirit  of  enthusiasm  or  vanity,  the 
prophet  rests  the  truth  of  his  mission  on  the  merit 
of  his  book,  audaciously  challenges  both  men  and 
angels  to  imitate  the  beauties  of  a  single  page,  and 
presumes  to  assert  that  God  alone  could  dictate  this 
incomparable  performance.'  This  argument  is  most 
powerfully  addressed  to  a  devout  Arabian,  whose 
mind  is  attuned  to  faith  and  rapture,  whose  ear  is 
delighted  by  the  music  of  sounds,  and  whose  igno- 
rance is  incapable  of  comparing  the  productions  of 
human  genius.'  The  harmony  and  copiousness  of 
style  will  not  reach,  in  a  version,  the  European 
infidel :  he  will  peruse  with  impatience  the  endless 
incoherent  rliapsody  of  fable,  and  precept,  and  de- 
clamation, which  seldom  excites  a  sentiment  or  an 
idea,  which  sometimes  crawls  in  the  dust,  and  is 
sometimes  lost  in  the  clouds.  The  divine  attributes 
exalt  the  fancy  of  the  Arabian  missionary  ;  but  his 
loftiest  strains  must  yield  to  the  sublime  simplicity 
of  the  book  of  Job,  composed  in  a  remote  age,  in 
the  same  country,  and  in  the  same  language.''     If 


y  For  the  Koran,  see  D'Herhelot,  p.  85—88.  M.iracci,  torn.  i.  in  Vit. 
Mohamracd.  p.  32 — 45.    Sale.  Preliminary  Discourse,  p.  56 — 70. 

«  Koran,  c.  17.  v.  89.     In  Sale,  p.  23.5,  236.     In  Maracci,  p.  410. 

»  Vet  a  sect  of  Arabians  was  persuaded,  tliat  it  might  be  equalled 
or  surpassed  by  a  human  pen;  {Pocock,  Specimen,  p.  221,  &c.)  and 
Marracci  (the  polemic  is  too  hard  fnr  the  translator)  derides  the 
rhvming  atTectation  of  the  most  applauded  passage,  (tom.  i.  part  ii.  n 
09^75.) 

b  Colloquia  (whether  real  or  fabulous)  in  media  Arabiii  atque  ab 
Arabibus  habita.  (Lowth,  de  Poesi  Ilebra'oriim  Pra?lect.  xxxii.  xxxiii. 
xxxiv.  with  his  German  editor  Michaelis,  Epimetroniv.)  Vet  Michaelis 
(p.  671—673.)  has  detected  inanv  E;;yptian  images,  tiie  elephantiasis, 
papyrus,  Nile,  crocodile,  &c.  The  language  is  ambiguously  styled, 
Arabico.IJebnra.  The  resemblance  of  the  sister  dialects  wa:^  much 
3    N 


the  composition  of  the  Koran  exceed  the  faculties 
of  a  man,  to  what  superior  intelligence  should  we 
ascribe  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  or  the  Philippics  of 
Demo.stbenes  ?  In  all  religions,  the  life  of  the 
founder  supplies  the  silence  of  his  written  revela- 
tion :  the  sayings  of  Mahomet  were  so  many  lessons 
of  truth  ;  his  actions  so  many  examples  of  virtue  ; 
and  the  public  and  private  memorials  were  pre- 
served by  his  wives  and  companions.  At  the  end 
of  two  hundred  years,  the  Sonna,  or  oral  law,  was 
fixed  and  consecrated  by  the  labours  of  Al  Bochari, 
who  discriminated  seven  thousand  two  hundred  and 
seventy-five  genuine  traditions,  from  a  mass  of 
three  hundred  thousand  reports,  of  a  more  doubtful 
or  spurious  character.  Each  day  the  pious  author 
prayed  in  the  temple  of  Mecca,  and  performed  his 
ablutions  with  the  water  of  Zemzem :  the  pages 
were  successively  deposited  on  the  pulpit,  and  the 
sepulchre  of  the  apostle  ;  and  the  work  has  been 
approved  by  the  four  orthodox  sects  of  the  Son- 
nites.' 
The  mission  of  the  ancient  prophets, 

em  1      <•  T  1       ,   >  Miracles. 

of  Moses  and  of  Jesus,  had  been  con- 
firmed by  many  splendid  prodigies  ;  and  Mahomet 
was  repeatedly  urged,  by  the  inhabitants  of  Mecca 
and  Medina,  to  produce  a  similar  evidence  of  his 
divine  legation  ;  to  call  down  from  heaven  the  angel 
or  the  volume  of  his  revelation,  to  create  a  garden 
in  the  desert,  or  to  kindle  a  conflagration  in  the  un- 
believing city.  As  often  as  he  is  pressed  by  the 
demands  of  the  Koreish,  he  involves  himself  in  the 
obscure  boast  of  vision  and  prophecy,  appeals  to 
the  internal  proofs  of  his  doctrine,  and  shields  him- 
self behind  the  providence  of  God,  who  refuses  those 
signs  and  wonders  that  would  depreciate  the  merit 
of  faith,  and  aggravate  the  guilt  of  infidelity.  But 
the  tnodest  or  angry  tone  of  his  apologies  betrays 
his  weakness  and  vexation  ;  and  these  passages  of 
scandal  establish,  beyond  suspicion,  the  integrity  of 
the  Koran.*  The  votaries  of  Mahomet  are  more 
assured  than  himself  of  his  miraculous  gifts,  and 
their  confidence  and  credulity  increase  as  they  are 
further  removed  from  the  time  and  place  of  his 
spiritual  exploits.  They  believe  or  affirm  that  trees 
went  forth  to  meet  him  ;  tliat  he  was  saluted  by 
stones  ;  that  water  gushed  from  his  fingers  :  that  he 
fed  the  hungry,  cured  the  sick,  and  raised  the  dead  ; 
that  a  beam  groaned  to  him  ;  that  a  camel  com- 
plained to  him  ;  that  a  shoulder  of  mutton  informed 
him  of  its  being  poi.soned ;  and  that  both  animate 
and  inanimate  nature  were  e<iually  subject  to  the 
apo.stle  of  God."     His  dream  of  a  nocturnal  journey 


more  visible  in  their  childhood,  than  in  their  mature  age.  (Michaelis, 
p.  682.     Schultens,  in  Pra-fat.  Job.) 

c  Al  Bochari  died  A.  H.  224.  See  D'Herbelot,  p.  208.  4Ifi.  827. 
Gagnier,  Not.  ad  Al-ulfed.  c.  19.  p.  Xt. 

(i  See  more  remarkably,  Koran,  c.  2.  l>  12.  13.  17.  Prideaiix  (Life 
of  Mahomet,  p.  18,  Il>.)  has  confounded  the  impostor.  Maracci,  with  a 
more  h-anied  apparatus,  has  shown  that  the  passages  which  deny  his 
miracles  are  clear  and  positive,  (Alcoran,  tom.  i.  part  ii.  p.  7 — 12.)  and 
those  which  seem  to  assert  them,  are  ambiguous  and  insufficient,  (p. 
12-22.) 

e  See  the  Specimen  Hist,  .\rabnm,  tlie  text  of  .\bulphanigins,  p.  17. 
the  notrsof  Pocock.  p.  187—190.  D'Herbelot  Rihliothe>|Ue  Urientale, 
p.  76,  77,  Voyag:es  de  Chardiii,  tom.  iv.  p.  200 — 203.  Alaracci  (-\lcoran, 
tom.  i.  p.  22- &4.)  has  mo.sl  laboriously  collected  and  confuted  the 
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is  seriously  Uescribed  as  a  real  and  corporeal  trans- 
:iction.  A  mysterious  animal,  the  Uorak,  conveyed 
him  I'roni  the  temple  of  jMccca  to  that  of  Jerusalem  : 
with  his  eompanioii  (Jabriel,  he  successively  as- 
cended the  seven  heavens,  and  received  and  repaid 
the  salutations  of  the  patriarchs,  the  prophets,  anil 
the  angels,  in  their  respective  mansions.  Ucyond 
the  seventh  heaven,  Mahomet  alone  was  permitted 
to  proceed  ;  he  passed  the  veil  of  unity,  approached 
within  two  how-sliots  of  the  throne,  and  felt  a  cold 
tliat  pierced  him  to  the  heart,  when  his  shoulder 
was  touched  by  the  hand  of  God.  After  this 
familiar  though  important  conversation,  he  again 
descended  to  Jerusalem,  remounted  tlie  Horak,  re- 
turned to  Mecca,  and  performed  in  the  tenth  part 
of  a  night  the  journey  of  many  thousand  years.' 
According  to  anotlier  legend,  the  apostle  confound- 
ed in  a  national  assembly  the  malicious  challenge 
of  the  Koreish.  His  resistless  word  split  asunder 
the  orb  of  the  moon :  the  obedient  planet  stooped 
from  her  .station  in  the  sky,  accomplished  the  seven 
revolutions  round  the  Caaba,  saluted  Mahomet  in 
the  Arabian  tongue,  and  suddenly  contracting  her 
dimensions,  entered  at  the  collar,  and  issued  forth 
through  the  sleeve,  of  his  shirt.s  The  vulgar  are 
amused  with  the  marvellous  tales  ;  but  the  gravest 
of  the  niussulman  doctors  imitate  the  modesty  of 
their  master,  and  indulge  a  latitude  of  faith  or  in- 
terpretation.'' They  might  speciously  allege,  that 
in  preaching  the  religion,  it  was  needless  to  violate 
the  harmony,  of  nature  ;  that  a  creed  unclouded 
with  mystery  may  be  excused  from  miracles  ;  and 
that  the  sword  of  Mahomet  was  not  less  potent  than 
the  rod  of  Moses. 

„  ,.,  The  polytheist  is  oppressed  and  dis- 

hornet—  prayer,  tracted  by  the  variety  of  superstition  : 
.istiog,  a  nis.  ^  thousand  rites  of  Egyptian  origin 
were  interwoven  with  the  essence  of  the  Mosaic 
law  ;  and  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  had  evaporated  in 
the  pageantry  of  the  church.  The  prophet  of  Mecca 
was  tempted  by  prejudice,  or  policy,  or  patriotism, 
to  sanctify  the  rites  of  the  Arabians,  and  the  custom 
of  visiting  the  holy  stone  of  the  Caaba.  But  the 
precepts  of  Mahomet  himself  inculcate  a  more  sim- 
ple and  rational  piety:  prayer,  fasting,  and  alms, 
are  the  religious  duties  of  a  mussulman  ;  and  be  is 
encouraged  to  hope,  that  prayer  will  carry  him 
half  way  to  God,  fasting  will  bring  him  to  the  door 

iniMclcs  anil  prophecies  of  M.-ihomet,  which,  accordiofj  to  some  writers, 
amount  to  tlirec  thfiiisuiitl. 

f  The  nocturnal  journey  is  circumstantially  related  by  AbiiKeda,  (in 
Vit.  IMohammed.  e.  ly.  p.  ,33.)  "ho  wishes  to  tlimk  itavitinn;  by 
Pridcaux.  (p.  31—40.)  wlinaK(;ravatcstlie  absurdities;  and  byGagnier, 
'torn.  i.  p.  252—343.)  wiio  declares,  from  the  zealous  Al  Jannabi,  that 
to  deny  Ibis  journey,  is  to  disbelieve  the  Koran.  Vet  the  Koran,  with- 
out naming  either  heaven,  or  .Jerusalem,  or  Mecca,  has  only  dropt  a 
mysterious  hint:  Lausillicjui  tran.stulitservuiusuumab  oratorio  Haram 
ad  oratorium  remotissimum.  (Koran,  c.  17.  v.  1.  in  Maracci,  torn.  ii.  p. 
407;  for  Sjile's  version  is  more  licentious.)  A  slender  basis  for  the 
aerial  structure  of  tradition. 

p  In  the  prophetic  style,  which  uses  the  present  or  past  for  the  future, 
Mahomet  had  said  :  Approninquavit  hora,  et  scissa  est  iuna.  (Koran,  c. 
•*4.  V.  1.  in  Maracci,  torn.  it.  p.  688.)  This  figure  of  rhetoric  has  U-en 
converted  into  a  fact,  which  is  said  to  be  attested  by  the  most  respect- 
able eye.witoesses.  (Maracci,  torn.  ii.  p.  G90,)  The  festival  is  still 
celebrated  by  the  Persians;  (Chardin.  torn.  iv.  p.  201.)  and  the  lepenil 
is  tediously  spun  out  by  Gaffnier,  (Vie  de  Mahomet,  torn.  i.  p.  183 — 
234.)  on  the  (aith,  ;is  it  should  seem,  of  the  credulous  Al  Jannabi.  Vrl 
a  Mahometan  doctor  has  arraigned  the  credit  of  the  principal  witness  . 
fapud  I'ocock,  Specimen,  p.  187.)  the  besl  interpreters  are  content  with 


of  his  palace,  and  alms  will  gain  him  admittance.' 
1.  According  to  the  tradition  of  the  nocturnal  jour- 
ney, the  apostle,  in  his  pcr.sonal  conference  with 
the  Deity,  was  commanded  to  impose  on  his  di.sci- 
pUs  the  daily  obligation  of  fifty  prayers.  I5y  the 
aiUire  of  Moses,  he  applied  for  an  alleviation  of 
this  intolerable  burthen  ;  the  number  was  gradually 
reduced  to  live  ;  without  any  dispensation  of  busi- 
ness or  pleasure,  or  time  or  place  ;  the  devotion  of 
the  faithful  is  repeated  at  day-break,  at  noon,  in 
till-  afternoon,  in  the  evening,  and  at  the  first  watcli 
of  the  night ;  and,  in  the  present  decay  of  religious 
ferv4)ur,  our  travellers  are  edilied  by  the  profound 
humility  and  attention  of  the  Turks  and  Persians. 
Cleanliness  is  the  key  of  prayer :  the  frequent  lus- 
tration of  the  hands,  the  face,  and  the  body,  which 
was  practised  of  old  by  the  Arabs,  is  solemnly  en- 
joined by  the  Koran  ;  and  a  permission  is  formally 
granted  to  supply  with  sand  the  scarcity  of  water. 
The  words  and  attitudes  of  supplication,  as  it  is 
performed  either  sitting,  or  standing,  or  prostrate  on 
the  ground,  are  prescribed  by  custom  or  authority, 
but  the  prayer  is  poured  forth  in  short  and  fervent 
ejaculations  ;  the  measure  of  zeal  is  not  exhausted 
by  a  tedious  liturgy  ;  and  each  mussulman,  for  his 
own  person,  is  invested  with  the  character  of  a 
priest.  Among  the  theists,  who  reject  the  use  of 
images,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  restrain  the 
wanderings  of  the  fancy,  by  directing  the  eye  and 
the  thought  towards  a  hebla,  or  visible  point  of  the 
horizon.  The  prophet  was  at  fir.st  inclined  to  gra- 
tify the  Jews  by  the  choice  of  Jerusalem ;  but  lie 
soon  returned  to  a  more  natural  partiality  ;  and 
five  times  every  day  the  eyes  of  the  nations  at  As- 
traean,  at  Fez,  at  Delhi,  are  devoutly  turned  to  the 
holy  temple  of  Mecca.  Yet  every  spot  for  the  ser- 
vice of  God  is  equally  pure  :  the  Mahometans  in- 
difl'erently  pray  in  their  chamber  or  in  the  street. 
As  a  distinction  from  the  Jews  and  christians,  the 
Friday  in  each  week  is  set  apart  for  the  useful  in- 
stitution of  public  worship  :  the  people  are  assem- 
bled in  the  mosch  :  and  the  imam,  some  respectable 
elder,  ascends  the  pulpit,  to  begin  the  prayer  and 
pronounce  the  sermon.  But  the  Mahometan  reli- 
gion is  destitute  of  priesthood  or  sacrifice  ;  and  the 
independent  spirit  of  fanaticism  looks  down  witli 
contempt  on  the  ministers  and  slaves  of  superstition. 
II.  The  voluntary  I*  penance  of  the  ascetics,  the  tor- 

the  simple  sense  of  the  Koran;  (Al  Beidawi.  apud  ttottin^j^er,  Hist. 
Orient.  I.  ii.  p.  302.)  ami  the  silence  of  Abulfeda  is  worthy  of  a  prince 
and  a  philosopher. 

h  Ahulpharagius,  in  Specimen  Hist.  Arab.  p.  17;  and  his  scepticism 
is  justified  in  the  notes  of  Pocock,  p.  190—194.  from  the  purest 
authorities. 

i  The  most  authentic  account  of  the.se  precepts,  pilKrima5;e,  prayer, 
fasting,  alms,  and  ablutions,  is  extracted  from  the  Persian  and  Arabian 
theologians  by  Maracci  ;  (Prodrom.  part  iv.  p.  9  — 21  )  Keland ;  (m  his 
excellent  treatise  de  Ueligione  Mobammedica,  Utrecht,  1717.  p.  67— 
123.)  and  Chardin.  (Voyages  en  Perse,  tom.  iv.  p.  47— I9-V)  Maracci  is 
a  partial  accuser;  but  the  jeweller,  Chardin,  had  the  eyes  of  a  philo- 
sopher; and  Reland,  a  judicious  student,  had  travelled  over  the  east  in 
bis  closet  at  lllrecbt.  The  fourteenth  letter  of  Tournefort  (Voyage  du 
Levant,  tom.  ii.  p.  32.^)- 360.  in  octavo)  describes  what  he  had  seen  of 
the  religion  of  the  Turks. 

It  Mahomet  (Sale's  Koran,  c,  9.  p.  1.53.)  reproaches  the  christians  with 
takintr  theirpriesls  and  monks  for  their  lords,  besides  God.  ^(t  Ma- 
racci (Prodromns,  part  iii.  p.  69.  70.)  excuses  the  worship,  especially  of 
the  pope,  anil  quotes,  from  the  Koran  itself,  the  case  of  Eblis,  or  Satan, 
who  was  cast  tioni  heaven  for  refusing  to  adore  .Adam. 
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nient  and  glory  of  their  lives,  was  odious  to  a  pro- 
phet who  censured  in  his  companions  a  rash  vow 
of  abstaining  from  flesh,  and  women,  and  sleep  ; 
and  firmly  declared,  that  he  would  sufler  no  monks 
in  his  religion.'  Yet  he  instituted,  in  each  year,  a 
fast  of  thirty  days  ;  and  strenuously  recommended 
the  observance,  as  a  discipline  which  purifies  the 
soul  and  subdues  the  body,  as  a  salutary  exercise 
of  obedience  to  the  will  of  God  and  his  apostle. 
During  the  month  of  Ramadan,  from  the  rising  to 
the  setting  of  the  sun,  the  mussulman  abstains  from 
eating,  and  drinking,  and  women,  and  baths,  and 
perfumes  ;  from  all  nourishment  that  can  restore 
his  strength,  from  all  pleasure  that  can  gratify  his 
senses.  In  the  revolution  of  the  lunar  year,  the 
Ramadan  coincides,  by  turns,  with  the  winter  cold 
and  the  summer  heat ;  and  the  patient  martyr, 
without  assuaging  his  thirst  with  a  drop  of  water, 
must  expect  the  close  of  a  tedious  and  sultry  day. 
The  interdiction  of  wine,  peculiar  to  some  orders  of 
priests  or  hermits,  is  converted  by  Mahomet  alone 
into  a  positive  and  general  law;"  and  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  globe  has  abjured,  at  his  com- 
mand, the  use  of  that  salutary,  though  dangerous, 
liquor.  These  painful  restraints  are,  doubtless,  in- 
fringed by  the  libertine,  and  eluded  by  the  hypo- 
crite :  but  the  legislator,  by  whom  they  are  enacted, 
cannot  surely  be  accused  of  alluring  his  proselytes 
by  the  indulgence  of  their  sensual  appetites.  III. 
The  charity  of  the  Mahometans  descends  to  the  ani- 
mal creation  ;  and  the  Koran  repeatedly  inculcates, 
not  as  a  merit,  but  as  a  strict  and  indispensable 
duty,  the  relief  of  the  indigent  and  unfortunate. 
Mahomet,  perhaps,  is  the  only  lawgiver  who  has 
defined  the  precise  measure  of  charity  :  the  stand- 
ard may  vary  with  the  degree  and  nature  of  pro- 
perty, as  it  consists  either  in  money,  in  corn  or 
cattle,  in  fruits  or  merchandise  ;  but  the  mussulman 
does  not  accomplish  the  law,  unless  he  bestows  a 
tenth  of  his  revenue  ;  and  if  his  conscience  accuses 
him  of  fraud  or  extortion,  the  tenth,  under  the  idea 
of  restitution,  is  enlarged  to  a  Jift/i."  Benevolence 
is  the  foundation  of  justice,  since  we  are  forbid  to 
injure  those  whom  we  are  bound  to  assist.  A  pro- 
phet may  reveal  the  secrets  of  heaven  and  of  futu- 
rity ;  but  in  his  moral  precepts  he  can  only  repeat 
the  lessons  of  our  own  hearts. 
„  ..  The  two  articles  of  belief,  and  the 

Resurrection. 

four   practical   duties   of   Islam,    are 
guarded  by   rewards  and  punishments ;    and   the 

I  Koran,  r.  5.  p.  94.  and  Sale's  note,  which  refers  to  tlie  autliority  of 
Jalkloddiii  and  Al  Ijeidani.  D'Herbelot  declares,  that  Mahomet  con. 
demned  In  vie  religieuse  ;  and  that  the  first  swarms  of  fakirs.  dervi,<ies, 
&c,  did  not  appear  till  after  the  year  ,100  of  the  Hegira.  (Bibhot.  Ori- 
ent.  p.  292.  718.) 

m  Sec  the  douljle  prohibition  ;  (Koran,  c.  2.  p.  25.  c.  b.  p.  94.)  the 
one  in  the  style  of  a  Icyisiator,  the  otlier  in  that  of  a  fanatic.  The  pub- 
lic and  private  motives  of  Maliomet  are  investigated  by  Prideaux  (Life 
of  Mahomet,  p.  62— fi4  )  and  Sale.  (Preliininary  Disco'iirse,  p.  124.) 

n  The  jealousy  of  Maracci  (Frodromiis,  part  iv,  p.  33.)  prompts  him 
to  enumerate  the  more  liberal  alms  of  the  catholics  of  Rome.  Fifteen 
ureat  hospitals  are  open  to  many  thousand  patient.sand  pilj;rims,  fifteen 
hundred  maidens  are  annually  portioned,  (ifty-six  charity  f.cIioo1s  are 
founded  for  both  sexes,  one  hundred  and  twenty  confraternities  relieve 
the  wants  of  their  brethren,  ^c.  The  benev<)lrncc  of  London  is  .still 
more  extensive ;  but  1  am  afraid  that  mncli  more  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  humanity,  than  to  the  religion,  of  the  people. 

»»  See  Herodotus  (I.  ii.c.  I2J  )  and  onr  learned  c^^untrvman  Sir  .lolm 
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faith  of  the  mussulman  is  devoutly  fixed  on  the 
event  of  the  judgment  and  the  last  day.  The  pro- 
phet has  not  presumed  to  determine  the  moment  of 
that  awful  catastrophe,  though  he  darkly  announces 
the  signs,  both  in  heaven  and  earth,  which  will  pre- 
cede the  universal  dissolution,  when  life  shall  be 
destroyed,  and  the  order  of  creation  shall  be  con- 
founded in  the  primitive  chaos.  At  the  blast  of  the 
trumpet,  new  worlds  will  start  into  being  ;  angels, 
genii,  and  men,  will  arise  from  the  dead,  and  the 
human  soul  will  again  be  united  to  the  body.  The 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  was  first  entertained  by 
the  Egyptians ;°  and  their  mummies  were  embalmed, 
their  pyramids  were  constructed,  to  preserve  the 
ancient  mansion  of  the  soul,  during  a  period  of 
three  thousand  years.  But  the  attempt  is  partial 
and  unavailing  ;  and  it  is  with  a  more  philosophic 
spirit  that  Mahomet  relies  on  the  omnipotence  of 
the  Creator,  whose  word  can  re-animate  the  breath- 
less clay,  and  collect  the  innumerable  atoms,  that 
no  longer  retain  their  form  or  substance.''  The  in- 
termediate state  of  the  soul  it  is  hard  to  decide  ;  and 
those  whomostfirmly  believe  her  immaterial  nature, 
are  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  she  can  think  or 
act  without  the  agency  of  the  organs  of  sense. 

The  reunion  of  the  soul  and  body  Hell  and  para- 
will  be  followed  by  the  final  judg-  ''"^' 
ment  of  mankind  ;  and,  in  his  copy  of  the  Magian 
picture,  the  prophet  has  too  faithfully  represented 
the  forms  of  proceeding,  and  even  the  slow  and  suc- 
cessive operations,  of  an  earthly  tribunal.  By  his 
intolerant  adversaries  he  is  upbraided  for  extending, 
even  to  themselves,  the  hope  of  salvation,  for  assert- 
ing tlie  blackest  heresy,  that  every  man  who  believes 
in  God,  and  accomplishes  good  works,  may  expect 
in  the  last  day  a  favourable  sentence.  Such  rational 
indifference  is  ill  adapted  to  the  character  of  a  fa- 
natic ;  nor  is  it  probable  that  a  messenger  from 
heaven  should  depreciate  the  value  and  necessity 
of  his  own  revelation.  In  the  idiom  of  the  Koran,' 
the  belief  of  God  is  inseparable  from  that  of  Maho- 
met :  the  good  works  are  those  which  he  had  en- 
joined ;  and  the  two  qualifications  imply  the  pro- 
fession of  Islam,  to  which  all  nations  and  all  sects 
are  equally  invited.  Their  spiritual  blindness, 
though  excused  by  ignorance  and  crowned  with 
virtue,  will  be  scourged  with  everlasting  torments ; 
and  tlie  tears  which  Mahomet  shed  over  the  tomb  of 
his  mother,  for  whom  he  was  forbidden  to  pray,  dis- 
play a  striking  contra.st  of  humanity  and  enthusiasm.'' 

Marsham.  (Canon.  Chronicns,  p.  46.)  The  Ainc  of  the  same  writer  (p. 
234—274.)  is  an  elaborate  sketch  of  the  infernal  retrions,  as  they  were 
painted  by  the  fancy  of  the  Egyptians  and  Greeks,  of  the  poets  and  phi. 
losu])hers,  of  antiquity. 

r  The  Koran  (c.  2.  p.  239,  &c. ;  of  Sale,  p.  32. ;  of  Maracci,  p.  97.)  re. 
latesan  ingenious  miracle,  which  satisfied  the  curiosity,  and  confirmed 
the  faith,  of  Abraham. 

n  The  candid  Ucland  has  demonstrated,  that  Mahomet  damns  all  nn. 
believers;  (dc  Religion.  Moham.  p,  128—142.)  that  dcvil.s  will  not  be 
finally  saved ;  (p.  I91i — 199.)  that  paradise  will  not  solely  consist  of 
corpo'real  delights;  (p.  199- 205.)and  that  women's soulsare  imraortal, 
(p.  20^—209.)" 

1  Al  Beidawi,  jipiul  Sale,  Koran,  c.  0.  p.  IG4.  The  refusal  to  pray 
for  an  uiibelieviiij;  kindretl,  is  justified,  according  to  Mahomet,  by  the 
duty  of. I  prophet,  and  the  example  of  Abraham,  who  reprobated  hiK 
own  t'lther  as  an  enemy  of  tlod.  Vet  .\bralram  (he  adds,  c.  9.  v.  116, 
Maracii,  torn.  ii.  p.  .117.)  fuit  sane  pins,  mitis. 
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The  (loom  nftlio  iiiliclcls  is  common  :  the  mcasun;  of 
tluir  j^uilt  :irnl  |>iiiiisliiiu-nt  is  detrniiincd  l>y  llie 
de<;rec  of  cviilcncc  wliirli  tlii-y  have  rejected,  liy  the 
magnitude  of  the  errors  which  they  have  entertained: 
the  eternal  mansions  of  the  christians,  the  Jews, 
the  Sabians,  the  Magians,  and  the  idolaters,  are 
sunk  below  each  other  in  the  abyss  ;  and  the  lowest 
hell  is  reserved  for  the  faithless  hyi)i>crites  who  have 
assumed  the  mask  <if  rcliifion.  After  tlii^  greater 
part  of  mankind  has  been  condemned  for  their 
opinions,  the  true  believers  only  will  be  judged  by 
tlieir  actions.  The  good  and  evil  of  each  mussulman 
will  be  accurately  weighed  in  a  real  or  allegorical 
balance,  and  a  singular  mode  of  compensation  will 
be  allowed  for  the  payment  of  injuries  :  the  aggres- 
sor will  refund  an  equivalent  of  his  own  good  ac- 
tions, for  the  benclit  of  the  ])erson  whom  he  has 
wronged  :  and  if  he  sliould  be  destitute  of  any 
moral  property,  tlie  weight  of  his  sins  will  be  loaded 
with  an  adequate  share  of  the  demerits  of  thesuflerer. 
According  as  the  shares  of  guilt  or  virtue  shall  pre- 
ponderate, the  sentence  will  be  pronounced,  and  all, 
without  distinction,  will  pass  over  the  sharp  and 
perilous  bridge  of  the  abyss;  but  the  innocent, 
treading  in  the  footsteps  of  Mahomet,  will  gloriously 
enter  the  gates  of  paradise,  while  the  guilty  will  fall 
into  the  first  and  mildest  of  the  seven  hells.  The 
term  of  expiation  will  vary  from  nine  hundred  to 
seven  thousand  years  ;  but  the  prophet  has  judici- 
ously promised,  that  all  his  disciples,  whatever  may 
be  their  sins,  shall  be  saved,  by  their  own  faith  and 
his  intercession,  from  eternal  damnation.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  superstition  should  act  most  power- 
fully on  tlie  fears  of  her  votaries,  since  the  human 
fancy  can  paint  with  more  energy  the  misery  than 
the  bliss  of  a  future  life.  With  the  two  simple  ele- 
ments of  darkness  and  lire,  we  create  a  sensation  of 
pain,  which  may  be  aggravated  to  an  infinite  degree 
by  the  idea  of  endless  duration.  But  the  same  idea 
operates  with  an  opposite  efi'ect  on  the  continuity  of 
pleasure  ;  and  too  much  of  our  present  enjoyments 
is  obtained  from  the  relief,  or  the  comparison,  of 
evil.  It  is  natural  enough  that  an  Arabian  prophet 
should  dwell  with  raptures  on  the  groves,  the  foun- 
tains, and  the  rivers,  of  paradise  ;  but  instead  of  in- 
spiring the  blessed  inhabitants  with  a  liberal  taste 
for  harmony  and  science,  conversation  and  friend- 
ship, he  idly  celebrates  the  pearls  and  diamonds, 


■  For  the  day  of  judgment,  hell,  paradise,  &c.  consult  the  Koran  ; 
(c.  2.  V.  25.  c.  5G.  7S.  &c.)  with  Mararci's  vinllfnl,  but  learned,  refuta- 
tion ;  (in  his  notfS,  and  in  tlie  Piodromus,  part  iv.  ji,  78.  I2n.  122,  &c.) 
DHerliclot ;  (BiWiolheque  Orienlale,  p.  3S8,  37.5.)  Reland  ;  (p.  47-61.) 
aud  Sale;  (p.  76-103  )  The  ori(;irial  ideas  of  the  Magi  are  darkly  and 
doubtfully  explored  by  their  apoioffist  Dr.  Hyde.  {Hist.  Relrgionis 
I'ersarum.  c.  .32.  p.  402—412.  Oxoii.  1760.J  In  the  article  of  Mahomet. 
Bayle  has  shown  how  indifferently  wit  and  philosophy  supply  the  ab- 
sence of  (genuine  information. 

t  Before  1  enter  on  the  history  of  the  prophet,  it  is  incumbent  on 
me  to  produce  my  evidence.  The  Latin,  French,  and  English  ver. 
sioiis  of  the  Koran  are  preceded  by  historical  discourses,  and  the  three 
translators.  Maracci,  (tom.  i.  p.  10—32.)  Savary,  (torn.  i.  p.  1—248.) 
and  Sale,  {Preliminary  r.»iscourse,  p  33—56.)  had  accurately  studied 
the  lan);ila^e  and  character  of  their  aurlior.  Two  professed  lives  of 
Mahomet  have  been  composed  by  Dr.  Pndeanx,  (Life  of  Mahomet, 
seventh  edition,  London,  1718.  in  octavo.)  and  the  Count  de  Honlain. 
vilhers;  (Vie  de  Mahomed.  Londres.  1730,  in  octavo,)  but  the  adver...e 
wisti  of  iindiiif;  an  im[>ostor  or  a  hero,  has  too  often  corrupted  the 
learning  of  the  doctor  and  the  ingenuity  of  the  count.  The  article  in 
DUtrbelot   I Ribliot.  Orient,  p.  .598— 603.)  is  chiefly  drawn  from   No. 


the  robes  of  silk,  palaces  of  marl)le,  dishes  of  gold, 
rich  wines,  artificial  dainties,  numerous  attendants, 
and  the  whole  train  oi  sensual  and  costly  luxury, 
which  becomes  insipid  to  the  owner,  even  in  the 
short  period  of  this  mortal  life.  Seventy-two  hou- 
rics,  or  black-eyed  girls,  of  resplendent  beauty, 
blooming  youth,  virgin  purity,  and  exquisite  sensi- 
bility, will  be  created  for  the  use  of  the  meanest  be- 
liever ;  a  miiment  of  pleasure  will  be  prolonged  to 
a  tliousand  years,  and  his  faculties  will  be  increased 
an  hundred-fold,  to  render  him  worthy  of  his  felicity. 
Notwithstanding  a  vulgar  prejudice,  the  gates  of 
heaven  will  be  open  to  both  sexes  ;  but  Mahomet 
has  not  specified  the  male  companions  of  the  female 
elect,  lest  he  should  cither  alarm  the  jealousy  of  their 
former  husbands,  or  disturb  their  felicity,  by  the 
suspicion  of  an  everlasting  marriage.  This  image 
of  a  carnal  paradise  has  provoked  the  indignation, 
perhaps  the  envy,  of  the  monks ;  they  declaim  against 
the  impure  religion  of  Mahomet ;  and  his  modest 
apologists  are  driven  to  the  poor  excuse  of  figures 
and  allegories.  IJut  the  sounder  and  more  con- 
sistent party  adhere,  without  shame,  to  the  literal 
interpretation  of  the  Koran  :  useless  would  he  the 
resurrection  of  the  body,  unless  it  were  restored  to 
the  possession  and  exerciseof  its  worthiest  faculties; 
and  the  union  of  sensual  and  intellectual  enjoyment 
is  requisite  to  complete  the  ha]>piness  of  the  double 
animal,  the  perfect  man.  Yet  the  joys  of  the  Maho- 
metan paradise  will  not  be  confined  to  the  indul- 
gence of  luxury  and  appetite  ;  and  the  prophet  has 
expressly  declared,  that  all  meaner  happiness  will 
be  forgotten  and  despised  by  the  saints  and  martyrs, 
who  shall  be  admitted  to  the  beatitude  of  the  divine 
vision.* 

The   first   and   most   arduous   con-    Mahomet 
quests  of  Mahomet'  were  those  of  his   ^5"^,'" " 
wife,  his  servant,  his  pupil,  and  his      *•  ^-  ^''^■ 
friend ;"  since  he  presented  himself  as  a  prophet  to 
those  who  were  most  conversant  with  his  infirmities 
as  a  man.     Yet  Cadijah  believed   the  words,  and 
cherished  the  glory,  of  her  husband ;  the  obsequious 
and  alicctionate  Zeid  was  tempted  by  the  prospect 
of  freedom  ;    the  illustrious   Ali,  the  son  of  Abii 
Taleb,  embraced  the  sentiments  of  his  cousin  with 
the  spirit  of  a  youthful  hero  ;  and  the  wealth,  the 
moderation,  the  veracity  of  -\bubeker,   confirmed 
the  religion  of  the  prophet  whom  he  was  destined 


vatri  and  Mircond  ;  but  the  best  and  most  authentic  of  our  f^uides  is 
M.  (Jagoier,  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  and   professor  at  Oxford  of  the 

oiieiital  tonsnes.  In  two  elaborate  works  {Ismael  Abiilfeda  de  VitA  et 
Uebus  gestis  Mohammedifi.  &c.  Latine  vertit.  Priefatione  et  Notis 
illiistravit  Johannes  Gagnier.  Oxon.  1723.  in  folio.  La  Vie  de  Mahomet 
tniiliiite  et  compih'e  de  I' Alcoran,  des  Traditions  anthentiquesde  laSon- 
naet  des  meilleilrs  Aiiteurs  Arabes ;  Amsterdam,  1748,  3  vols,  in  12mo.) 
he  h.Ts  interpreted,  illustrated,  and  supplied  the  Araliic  text  of  Ahul- 
fpiia  and  Al  J.innaiii  ;  the  lirst,  an  enlightened  prince,  wlio  rpii.'ned  at 
Mamah.  in  Syria.  A.  D.  1310—1.132;  (seeGairnier  Prn-fal.  ad  Abnifcd.) 
Ilie  second,  a  credulous  doctor,  who  visited  Mecca  A.  D.  1.556.  (D'ller- 
Ik'IoI.  p.  397.  GaKOier.  tom.  iii.  p.  209.  210.)  These  are  my  general 
vouchers,  and  the  ini|uisitive  reader  may  follow  the  order  of  time,  and 
tlie  division  of  chapters.  Yet  I  must  onscrve,  that  Imth  Ahulfeda  and 
Al  .lannabi  are  modern  historians,  and  that  they  cannot  appeal  to  any 
writers  of  the  first  century  of  the  Hegira. 

u  After  the  Greeks.  Priileaiix  (p.  8.)  discloses  the  secret  doubts  of 
the  wife  of  Mahomet.  As  if  he  had  been  a  privy  counsellor  of  the  pro- 
phet, Boulaiiivillters  {p.  272,  &c.)  unfolds  the  sublime  and  patriotic 
views  of  Cadijah  and  the  first  disciples. 
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to  succeed.  By  bis  persuasion,  ten  of  the  most 
respectable  citizens  of  Mecca  were  introduced  to 
the  private  lessons  of  Islam ;  they  yielded  to  the 
\oice  of  reason  and  enthusiasm  ;  they  repeated  the 
fundamental  creed  ;  "  there  is  but  one  God,  and 
Mahomet  is  the  apostle  of  God  ;"  and  their  faith, 
even  in  this  life,  was  rewarded  with  riches  and 
honours,  with  the  command  of  armies  and  the  go- 
vernment of  kingdoms.  Three  years  were  silently 
employed  in  the  conversion  of  fourteen  proselytes, 
the  first-fruits  of  his  mission  ;  but  in  the  fourth  year 
he  assumed  the  prophetic  office,  and  resolving  to 
impart  to  his  family  the  light  of  divine  truth,  he  pre- 
pared a  banquet,  a  Iamb,  as  it  is  said,  and  a  bowl  of 
milk,  for  the  entertainment  of  forty  guests  of  the  race 
of  Hashem.  "  Friends  and  kinsmen,"  said  Mahomet 
to  the  assembly,  "  I  offer  you,  and  I  alone  can  ofl'er, 
the  most  precious  of  gifts,  the  treasures  of  this  world 
and  of  the  world  to  come.  God  has  commanded  me 
to  call  you  to  his  service.  Who  among  you  will 
support  my  burthen  ?  Who  among  you  will  be  my 
companion  and  my  vizir  V'^  No  answer  was  re- 
turned, till  the  silence  of  astonishment,  and  doubt, 
and  contempt,  was  at  length  broken  by  the  impa- 
tient courage  of  Ali,  a  youth  in  the  fourteenth  year 
of  his  age.  "  O  prophet,  I  am  the  man  :  whosoever 
rises  against  thee,  I  will  dash  out  his  teeth,  tear  out 
his  eyes,  break  his  legs,  rip  up  his  belly.  O  pro- 
phet, I  will  be  thy  vizir  over  them."  Mahomet  ac- 
cepted his  offer  with  transport,  and  Abu  Taleb  was 
ironically  exhorted  to  respect  the  superior  dignity 
of  his  son.  In  a  more  serious  tone,  the  father  of 
Ali  advised  his  nephew  to  relinquish  his  impracti- 
cable design.  "  Spare  your  remonstrances,"  re- 
plied the  intrepid  fanatic  to  his  uncle  and  benefac- 
tor ;  "  if  they  should  place  the  sun  on  my  right- 
hand,  and  the  moon  on  my  left,  they  should  not 
divert  me  from  my  course."  He  persevered  ten 
years  in  the  exercise  of  his  mission  ;  and  the  reli- 
gion which  has  overspread  the  east  and  west,  ad- 
vanced with  a  slow  and  painful  progress  within  the 
walls  of  Mecca.  Yet  Mahomet  enjoyed  the  satis- 
faction of  beholding  the  increase  of  his  infant  con- 
gregation of  Unitarians,  who  revered  him  as  a  pro- 
phet, and  to  whom  he  seasonably  dispensed  the 
spiritual  nourishment  of  the  Koran.  The  number 
of  proselytes  may  be  estimated  by  the  absence  of 
eighty-three  men  and  eighteen  women,  who  retired 
to  ^Ethiopia  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  mission  ;  and 
his  party  was  fortified  by  the  timely  conversion  of 
his  uncle  Hamza,  and  of  the  fierce  and  inflexible 
Omar,  who  signalized  in  the  cause  of  Islam  the 
same  zeal  which  he  had  exerted  for  its  destruction. 
Nor  was  the  charity  of  Mahomet  confined   to  the 

X  J  eiv'rus.  portitar,  bajulus,  onus  ferens  :  and  Uiis  plebeian  name 
was  transferred  by  an  a|il  melapbor  to  tbe  pillars  i)f  the  state.  (Gajj. 
mer.  Not.  ad  Abulfed.  p.  1!).}  I  endeavour  to  preserve  tbe  Arabian 
idiom,  as  far  a.s  I  can  feel  it  myself,  in  a  Lai  in  or  French  translation. 

y  The  passajjes  of  the  Koran  in  behalf  of  toleration  are  strong  and 
nnmerous:  c.  2.  v.  257.  c.  16.  I2>.  c.  17.  M.  c.  4.S.  15.  c,  50.  39.  c.  88. 
21,  &tc.  wilh  the  notes  of  IVIaracci  and  Sale.  This  character  alone 
may  generally  decide  the  doubts  of  the  learned,  whether  a  chapter  was 
revealed  at  IVIecca  or  Medina. 

«  See  the  Koran,  (passim,  and  especially  c.  7.  p.  12.1,  124.  Uc.)  and 
the  tradition  of  the  Arabs.  (Tocock,  Specimen,  p.  35— 37  )  The  caverns 


tribe  of  Koreish,  or  the  precincts  of  Mecca :  on 
solemn  festivals,  in  the  days  of  pilgrimage,  he  fre- 
quented the  Caaba,  accosted  the  strangers  of  every 
tribe,  and  urged,  both  in  private  converse  and  pub- 
lic discourse,  the  belief  and  worship  of  a  sole  Deity. 
Conscious  of  his  reason  and  of  his  weakness,  he 
asserted  the  liberty  of  conscience,  and  disclaimed 
the  use  of  religious  violence  :'  but  he  called  the 
Arabs  to  repentance,  and  conjured  them  to  remem- 
ber the  ancient  idolators  of  Ad  and  Thamud,  whom 
the  divine  justice  had  swept  away  from  the  face  of 
the  earth. ^ 

The  people  of  Mecca  were  hardened 

.,      ■  1     ,.    ,.  ,  .   .  Is  opposed  by 

in  their  unbelief  by  superstition  and  the  Koreish, 
envy.  The  elders  of  the  city,  the  un-  *  ''■  ^'^-^aa. 
cles  of  the  pTophet,  affected  to  despise  the  presump- 
tion of  an  orphan,  the  reformer  of  his  country  :  the 
pious  orations  of  Mahomet  in  the  Caaba  were  an- 
swered by  the  clamours  of  Abu  Taleb.  "  Citizens 
and  pilgrims,  listen  not  to  the  tempter,  hearken  not 
to  his  impious  novelties.  Stand  fast  in  the  worship 
of  Al  Lata  and  Al  Uzzah."  Yet  the  son  of  Abdal- 
lah  was  ever  dear  to  the  aged  chief ;  and  he  pro- 
tected the  fame  and  person  of  his  nephew  against 
the  assaults  of  the  Koreishites,  who  had  long  been 
jealous  of  the  pre-eminence  of  the  family  of  Ha- 
shem. Their  malice  was  coloured  with  the  pretence 
of  religion  :  in  the  age  of  Job,  the  crime  of  impiety 
was  punished  by  the  Arabian  magistrate;"  and 
Mahomet  was  guilty  of  deserting  and  denying  the 
national  deities.  But  so  loose  was  the  policy  of 
Mecca,  that  the  leaders  of  the  Koreish,  instead  of 
accusing  a  criminal,  were  compelled  to  employ  the 
measures  of  persuasion  or  violence.  They  repeat- 
edly addressed  Abu  Taleb  in  the  style  of  reproach 
and  menace.  "  Thy  nephew  reviles  our  religion  ; 
he  accuses  our  wise  forefathers  of  ignorance  and 
folly  :  silence  him  quickly,  lest  he  kindle  tumult 
and  discord  in  the  city.  If  he  persevere,  we  shall 
draw  our  swords  against  him  and  his  adherents, 
and  thou  wilt  be  responsible  for  the  blood  of  thy 
fellow-citizens."  The  weight  and  moderation  of 
Abu  Taleb  eluded  the  violence  of  religious  faction  ; 
the  most  helpless  or  timid  of  the  disciples  retired 
to  .Ethiopia,  and  the  prophet  withdrew  himself  to 
various  places  of  strength  in  the  town  and  country. 
As  he  was  still  supported  by  his  family,  the  rest  of 
tlie  tribe  of  Koreish  engaged  themselves  to  renounce 
all  intercour.se  with  tlie  children  of  Hashem,  nei- 
ther to  buy  nor  sell,  neither  to  marry  nor  to  give  in 
marriage,  but  to  pursue  them  wHth  implacable  en- 
mity, till  they  should  deliver  the  person  of  Mahomet 
to  tlie  justiceof  the  gods.  The  decree  was  suspended 
in  the  Caaba  before   tlie  eyes  of  the  nation ;  the 

of  Ibe  tribe  of  Thaniilil,  fit  fnr  men  of  the  ordinary  stature,  were 
shown  in  the  midway  between  Medina  and  I>aniaseus,  (Abuifed.  Ara- 
bia? Descript.  p.  4.1,  44.)  and  may  be  nrobably  a.scribed  to  tbe  Troglo. 
dytes  of  the  primitive  world.  (INlirhaelis,  ad  I  owth  de  Poesi  Hobmeor. 
p.  131—1.34.     Uecbercbes  snr  les  Ei;yptiens,  loni.  ii.  p.  48.  &c.) 

.-I  In  the  time  of  Job,  the  crime  of  impiety  was  punished  by  tlie 
Arabian  mas^istrate,  (c.  13.  ▼.  2(>— 28.)  I  blush  lor  a  respectable  prelate, 
(de  Poesi  Hebnrorum,  p.  l>50.  651.  edit.  Michaelis;  and  letter  of  a  late 
professor  in  the  university  of  Oxford,  p.  15 — 53.)  who  justifies  and  ap. 
plnuds  this  patriarchal  in()uisition. 
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messengers  of  the  Koreisli  pursued  the  inussulman 
exiles  in  the  heart  of  Afriea  :  they  besieged  the 
prophet  and  liis  most  faithful  followers,  intercepted 
their  water,  and  inflamed  their  mutual  animosity 
by  the  retaliation  of  injuries  and  insults.  A  doubt- 
ful truce  restored  the  appearances  of  concord  ;  till 
the  death  of  Abu  Taleb  abandoned  Mahomet  to  the 
power  of  his  enemies,  at  the  moment  when  he  was 
deprived  of  his  domestic  comforts  by  the  loss  of  his 
faithful  and  generous  Cadijah.  Abu  Sophian,  the 
chief  of  the  branch  of  Onnniyah,  succeeded  to  the 
l)rin('ipality  of  the  republic  of  Mecca.  A  zealous 
votary  of  the  idols,  a  mortal  foe  of  the  line  of  Ha- 
sliem,  he  convened  an  assembly  of  the  Koreishitcs 
and  their  allies,  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  apostle. 
His  iniprisoinnent  might  |)rovoke  the  despair  of  his 
enthusiasm  ;  and  the  exile  of  an  eloquent  and  popu- 
lar fanatic  would  diffuse  the  mischief  through  the 
provinces  of  Arabia.  His  death  was  resolved  ;  and 
(hey  agreed  that  a  sword  from  each  tribe  should  be 
buried  in  his  heart,  to  divide  the  guilt  of  his  blood, 
and   bafile  the  vengeance  of  the  Ha- 

and  driven  from 

Mecca.  sheuiites.  An  angel  or  a  spy  revealed 
their  conspiracy  ;  and  flight  was  the 
only  resource  of  Mahomet."  At  the  dead  of  night, 
accompanied  by  his  friend  Abubeker,  he  silently 
escaped  from  his  house :  the  assassins  watched  at 
the  door  ;  but  they  were  deceived  by  the  figure  of 
Ali,  who  reposed  on  the  bed,  and  was  covered  Avitli 
the  green  vestment  of  the  apostle.  The  Koreish 
respected  the  piety  of  the  heroic  youth  ;  but  some 
verses  of  Ali,  which  are  still  extant,  exhibit  an  in- 
teresting picture  of  his  anxiety,  his  tenderness,  and 
his  religious  confidence.  Three  days  Mahomet  and 
his  companion  were  concealed  in  the  cave  of  Thor, 
at  the  distance  of  a  league  from  Mecca  ;  and  in  (he 
close  of  each  evening,  they  received,  from  the  son 
and  daughter  of  Abubeker,  a  secret  supply  of  in- 
telligence and  food.  The  diligence  of  the  Koreish 
explored  every  haunt  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
city  ;  they  arrived  at  the  entrance  of  the  cavern  ; 
hut  the  providential  deceit  of  a  spider's  web  and  a 
pigeon's  nest,  is  supposed  to  convince  them  that 
the  place  was  solitary  and  inviolate.  "  We  are 
only  two,"  said  the  trembling  Abubeker.  "  There 
is  a  third,"  replied  (he  prophe( ;  "it  is  God  himself." 
No  .sooner  was  the  pursuit  abated,  than  the  two 
fugitives  issued  from  the  rock,  and  mounted  their 
camels :  on  the  road  to  Medina,  they  were  overtaken 
by  the  emissaries  of  the  Koreish;  they  redeemed 
themselves  with  prayers  and  promises  from  their 
hands.  In  this  eventful  moment,  the  lance  of  an 
Arab  might  have  changed  the  history  of  the  world. 
The  flight  of  the  prophet  from  Mecca  to  Medina  has 
(ixed  the  memorable  icra  of  the  Hegha,"  which,  at 

b  D'llerbeldt,  Riblint.  Orient,  p.  44.5.  He  quotesa  particular  history 
of  the  flJKht  of  >;ahomet. 

r  The  Heyira  watt  in.stitiited  by  Omar,  tlie  second  rahph,  in  imita. 
lion  of  the  sera  of  the  martyrs  of  the  c)iri5tiani;  (D'Herhelot,  p.  4-14.) 
and  properly  L-onimenced  sixty. ei^rlit  days  before  the  flifflit  of  Maho. 
met,  with  tlic  first  of  Moharren,  or  tirst  dav  of  that  Arabian  year,  whieli 
coinckies  witli  Friday  July  ICtli.  A.  I).  MS.  (Abulfeda,  Vit.  Moliara. 
e.  22,  23.  p.  45—50;  and  Greavess  edition  of  Ullup  IJcig's  E[)oetia! 
Arabiim,  8tc.  c.  I.  p.  8.  10,  &r.) 


the  end  of  twelve  centuries,  still  iliscriminates  the 

lunar  years  of  the  Mahometan  nations.'' 

The    religion   of    the   Koran   might  „ 

"         ,       .  "      Recerved  as  prince 

have  perished   in   its  cradle,  had  not     of  Medina, 

Medina  embraced  with  faith  and  reve- 
rence the  holy  outcasts  of  Mecca.  Medina,  or  the 
eiltl,  known  under  the  name  of  Yathieb,  before  it 
was  sanctified  by  the  throne  of  the  prophet,  was 
divided  between  the  tribes  of  the  Charegites  and  the 
Awsites,  whose  hereditary  feud  was  rekindled  by 
the  slightest  provocations :  two  colonics  of  .lews, 
who  boasted  a  sacerdotal  race,  were  their  humble 
allies,  and  without  converting  the  Arabs,  they  intro- 
duced the  taste  of  science  and  religion,  which  dis- 
tinguished Medina  as  (he  city  of  the  book.  .Some 
of  her  noblest  citizens,  in  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Caaba, 
were  converted  by  the  preaching  of  Mahomet :  on 
their  return  they  diffused  the  belief  of  God  and  his 
prophet,  and  the  new  alliance  was  ratified  by  their 
deputies  in  two  secret  and  nocturnal  interviews  on 
a  hill  in  the  suburbs  of  Mecca.  In  the  first,  ten 
Charegites  and  two  Awsites  united  in  faith  and  love, 
protested  in  the  name  of  their  wives,  their  children, 
and  their  absent  brethren,  that  they  would  for  ever 
profess  the  creed,  and  observe  the  precepts,  of  the 
Koran.  The  second  was  a  political  association,  the 
first  vital  spark  of  the  empire  of  the  Saracens.' 
Seventy-three  men  and  two  women  of  Medina  held 
a  solemn  conference  with  Mahomet,  his  kinsmen,  and 
his  disciples  ;  and  pledged  themselves  to  each  other 
by  a  mutual  oath  of  fidelity.  They  promised  in  the 
name  of  the  city,  that  if  he  should  be  banished,  they 
would  receive  him  as  a  confederate,  obey  him  as  a 
leader,  and  defend  him  to  the  last  extremity,  like 
their  wives  and  children.  "  But  if  you  are  recalled 
by  your  country,"  they  asked  with  a  flattering  anx- 
iety, "  will  you  not  abandon  your  new  allies  ?"  "All 
things,"  replied  Mahomet  with  a  smile,  "  are  now 
common  between  us :  your  blood  is  as  my  blood, 
your  ruin  as  my  ruin.  We  are  bound  to  each  other 
by  the  ties  of  honour  and  intere.=t.  I  am  your  friend, 
and  the  enemy  of  your  foes."  "  But  if  we  are  killed 
in  your  service,  what,"  exclaimed  the  deputies  of 
Medina,"  will  be  our  reward .'"  "  Paradisf.,"  replied 
the  prophet.  "  Stretch  forth  thy  hand."  He  stretch- 
ed it  forth,  and  they  reiterated  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance and  fidelity.  Their  treaty  was  ratified  by  (he 
people,  who  unanimously  embraced  the  profession 
of  Islam  ;  they  rejoiced  in  the  exile  of  the  apostle, 
but  they  trembled  for  his  safety,  and  impatiently 
expected  his  arrival.  After  a  perilous  and  rapid 
journey  along  the  sea-eoast,  he  halted  at  Koba,two 
miles  from  the  city,  and  made  his  public  entry  into 
Medina,  sixteen  days  after  his  (light  from  Mecca. 
Five  hundred  of  the  citizens  advanced  to  meet  him  ; 


(I  Mahomet's  life,  from  his  mission  to  the  He(»ira.  may  be  found  in 
Aliullfda  (p,  11— 45.)and  Gagnier,  (torn.  i.  p.  1.14— 251.  .342— .1S3.)  The 
le;;end  from  p.  187—234.  i^  vouched  by  A!  Jannabi,  and  disdained  by 
Abulfeda. 

e  The  triple  inauguration  of  Mahomet  is  described  by  Abulfeda 
(p.  30  33.  40.  86.)  and  Gagnier,  (lorn.  i.  p.  342,  8cc.  349,  &c.  torn.  ii.  p. 
223,  «tc.) 
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he  was  hailed  with  acclamations  of  loyalty  and  de- 
votion ;  Maliomet  was  mounted  on  a  she-camel,  an 
umbrella  shaded  his  head,  and  a  turban  was  un- 
forled  before  him  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  a 
standard.  His  bravest  disciples,  who  had  been 
scattered  by  the  storm,  assembled  round  his  person  ; 
and  the  equal  thou2;h  various  merit  of  the  Moslems 
was  distinguished  by  the  names  of  MoluKjerians  and 
Ansars,  the  fugitives  of  Mecca,  and  the  auxiliaries 
of  Medina.  To  eradicate  the  seeds  of  jealousy, 
Mahomet  judiciously  coupled  his  principal  follow- 
ers with  the  rights  and  obligations  of  brethren,  and 
when  Ali  found  himself  without  a  peer,  the  prophet 
tenderly  declared,  that  he  would  be  the  companion 
and  brother  of  the  noble  youth.  The  expedient 
was  crowned  with  success  ;  the  holy  fraternity  was 
respected  in  peace  and  war,  and  the  two  parties 
vied  with  each  other  in  a  generous  emulation  of 
courage  and  fidelity.  Once  only  the  concord  was 
slightly  ruffled  by  an  accidental  quarrel ;  a  patriot 
of  Medina  arraigned  the  insolence  of  the  strangers, 
but  the  hint  of  their  expulsion  was  heard  with 
abhorrence,  and  his  own  son  most  eagerly  offer- 
ed to  lay  at  the  apostle's  feet  the  head  of  his 
father. 

tiisregnidisnity,  Ffom  his  establishment  at  Medina, 
A.  D.  62-2— (132.  Mahomet  assumed  the  exercise  of  the 
regal  and  sacerdotal  office  ;  and  it  was  impious  to 
appeal  from  a  judge  whose  decrees  were  inspired 
by  the  divine  wisdom.  A  small  portion  of  ground, 
the  patrimony  of  two  orphans,  was  acquired  by  gift 
or  purchase  ;'  on  that  chosen  spot,  he  built  a  house 
and  a  mosch  more  venerable  in  their  rude  simplicity 
than  the  palaces  and  temples  of  the  Assyrian  caliphs. 
His  seal  of  gold,  or  silver,  was  inscribed  with  the 
apostolic  title ;  when  he  prayed  and  preached  in 
the  weekly  assembly,  he  leaned  against  the  trunk 
of  a  palm-tree ;  and  it  was  long  before  he  indulged 
himself  in  the  use  of  a  chair  or  pulpit  of  rough  tim- 
ber.? After  a  reign  of  six  years,  fifteen  hundred 
Aloslems,  in  arms  and  in  the  field,  renewed  their 
oath  of  allegiance;  and  their  chief  repeated  the 
assurance  of  protection  till  the  death  of  the  last 
member,  or  the  final  dissolution  of  the  party.  It 
was  in  the  same  camp  that  the  deputy  of  Mecca 
was  astonished  by  the  attention  of  the  faithful  to 
the  words  and  looks  of  the  prophet,  by  the  eagerness 
with  which  they  collected  his  spittle,  a  hair  that 
dropt  on  the  ground,  the  refuse  water  of  his  lustra- 
tions, as  if  they  participated  in  sonic  degree  of  the 
prophetic  virtue.  "  I  have  seen,"  said  he,  "  the 
Chosrocs  of  Persia  and  the  Caesar  of  Rome,  but 
never  did  I  behold  a  king  among  his  subjects  like 
Mahomet   among   his   companions."      The   devout 

f  Pridcaux  (Life  of  IVLiliomet,  p.  41.)  reviles  the  wickedness  of  the 
impostor,  wiio  despoiled  two  poor  orphans,  (he  sons  of  .1  carpenter  ;  a 
reproach  whicti  he  drew  from  the  Dispulatio  contra  Saracenos,  corn, 
posed  in  Arabic  before  the  year  1130  ;  but  the  honest  Gay:uier  {ad 
Abulfed.  p.  33.)  has  shown  that  they  were  deceived  by  the  word  At 
JVagjnr,  which  siijnilies,  in  tliis  place,  not  an  obscure  trade,  but  a  noble 
tribe  of  Arabs.  The  desolate  stale  of  the  <;rnund  is  ilescribed  by  Ahul- 
feda  :  and  liis  worthy  interpreter  has  proved,  from  Al  Bochari,  ihe  olli-r 
of  a  price  ;  from  Al  JannalJi,  the  fair  purchase  ;  and  from  ..\hiued  lien 
Joseph,  the  payment  of  the  nionev  by  the  ycuerons  Abubeker.  t)ri 
these  grouiuls  tlie  jirophet  miist  be  honourably  acquitted. 

K  Al  Jannabi  fapud  (lajinicr,  torn.  ii.  p.  216.  324  )  describes  the  seal 


fervour  of  enthusiasm  acts  with  more  energy  and 
truth  than  the  cold  and  formal  servility  of  courts. 

In  the  state  of  nature  every  man  has  jj^  declares  war 
a  right  to  defend,  by  force  of  arms,  his  ^.Sf'""'  ""e  in6. 

°  ,  ,  dels. 

person  and  his  possessions  ;  to  repel, 
or  even  to  prevent,  the  violence  of  his  enemies,  and 
to  extend  his  hostilities  to  a  reasonable  measure  of 
satisfaction  and  retaliation.  In  the  free  society  of 
the  Arabs,  the  duties  of  subject  and  citizen  imposed 
a  feeble  restraint ;  and  Mahomet,  in  the  exercise  of 
a  peaceful  and  benevolent  mission,  had  been  de- 
spoiled and  banished  by  the  injustice  of  his  coun- 
trymen. The  choice  of  an  independent  people  had 
exalted  the  fugitive  of  Mecca  to  the  rank  of  a 
sovereign  ;  and  he  was  invested  with  the  just  prero- 
gative of  forming  alliances,  and  of  waging  olfensive 
or  defensive  war.  The  imperfection  of  human 
rights  was  supplied  and  armed  by  the  plenitude  of 
divine  power :  the  prophet  of  Medina  assumed,  in 
his  new  revelations,  a  fiercer  and  more  sanguinary 
tone,  which  proves  that  his  former  moderation  was 
the  effect  of  weakness:''  the  means  of  persuasion 
had  been  tried,  the  season  of  forbearance  was  elapsed, 
and  he  was  now  commanded  to  propagate  his  reli- 
gion by  the  sword,  to  destroy  the  monuments  of 
idolatry,  and,  without  regarding  the  sanctity  of  days 
or  months,  to  pursue  the  unbelieving  nations  of  the 
earth.  The  same  bloody  precepts,  so  repeatedly 
inculcated  in  the  Koran,  are  ascribed  by  the  author 
to  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Gospel.  But  the  mild 
tenor  of  the  evangelic  style  may  explain  an  ambi- 
guous text,  that  Jesus  did  not  bring  peace  on  the 
earth,  but  a  sword  :  his  patient  and  humble  virtues 
should  not  be  confounded  with  the  intolerant  zeal  of 
princes  and  bishops,  who  have  disgraced  the  name 
of  his  disciples.  In  the  prosecution  of  religious 
war,  Mahomet  might  appeal  with  more  propriety  to 
the  example  of  Moses,  of  the  judges  and  the  kings 
of  Israel.  The  military  laws  of  the  Hebrews  arc 
still  more  rigid  than  those  of  the  Arabian  legislator." 
The  Lord  of  hosts  marched  in  person  before  the 
Jews  :  if  a  city  resisted  their  summons,  tlie  males, 
without  distinction,  were  put  to  the  sword :  the 
seven  nations  of  Canaan  were  devoted  to  destruc- 
tion ;  and  neither  repentance  nor  conversion  could 
shield  them  from  the  inevitable  doom,  that  no  crea- 
ture within  their  precincts  should  be  left  alive.  The 
fair  option  of  friendship,  or  submission,  or  battle, 
was  proposed  to  the  enemies  of  Mahomet.  If  they 
professed  the  creed  of  Islam,  they  were  admitted  to 
all  the  temporal  and  spiritual  benefits  of  his  primi- 
tive disciples,  and  marched  under  the  same  banner 
to  extend  the  religion  which  they  had  embraced. 
The  clemency  of  the  prophet  was  decided  by  his 

and  pulpit,  as  two  venerable  relics  of  the  apostle  of  Gmi ;  and  the  por- 
trait of  his  e.nirt  is  taken  from  Abulleda.  (c.  14.  p.  S5.) 

li  The  eifjhth  and  ninth  chapters  of  the  Koran  are  the  loudest  and 
most  vehement;  and  Maracci  (Prodromus,  part  iv.  p.  59— tj-t.)  has  iu- 
veijihed  with  more  justice  than  discretion  against  the  double  deahng  of 
the  impostor. 

i  The  tenth  and  twentieth  chapters  of  Deuteronomy,  with  the  prac. 
tical  comments  of  Joshua,  David.  &c.  ar«'  read  with  more  awe  Uwn 
satisfaction  by  the  pinuschristians  o!  the  preM-nl  ajiv.  lint  the  bislio])s, 
.IS  well  .as  the  rabbis,  of  former  times,  have  beat  the  drum. ecclesiastic 
wiUi  pleasure  and  sticce.ss.  (Sale's  Prcliminarv  Discourse,  p.  142, 
14.1.) 
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interest,  yet  lie  .seldom  trampled  on  a  prostrate 
enemy  ;  and  lie  seems  to  promise,  tliat,  on  the  pay- 
ment of  a  tribute,  tlie  least  );u''ty  "'  '''s  unbelieving 
subjects  might  be  indulged  in  their  worship,  or  at 
least  in  their  imperfect  faith.  In  tlie  first  months  of 
his  reign,  he  ))ractised  the  lessons  of  holy  warfare, 
and  displayed  his  white  banner  before  the  gates  of 
Medina:  the  martial  apostle  fought  in  person  at 
nine  battles  or  sieges  ;'^  and  fifty  enterprises  of  war 
were  achieved  in  ten  years  by  himself  or  his  lieu- 
tenants. The  Arab  continued  to  unite  the  profes- 
sions of  a  merchant  and  a  robber ;  and  his  petty 
excursions  for  the  defence  or  the  attack  of  a  cara- 
van insensibly  prepared  his  troops  for  the  con()uest 
of  Arabia.  The  distribution  of  the  spoil  was  regu- 
lated by  a  divine  law:'  the  whole  was  faithfully 
collected  in  one  common  mass:  a  fifth  of  the  gold 
and  silver,  the  prisoners  and  ('attle,  the  movables 
and  immovables,  was  reserved  by  the  prophet  for 
pious  and  charitable  uses ;  the  remainder  was 
shared  in  adequate  portions  by  the  soldiers  who  had 
obtained  the  victory  or  guarded  the  camp :  the 
rewards  of  the  slain  devolved  to  their  widows  and 
or|)hans ;  and  tlic  increase  of  cavalry  was  encouraged 
by  the  allotment  of  a  double  share  to  tlie  horse  and 
to  the  man.  From  all  sides  the  roving  Arabs  were 
allured  to  the  standard  of  religion  and  plunder  :  the 
apostle  sanctilied  the  licence  of  embracing  the  fe- 
male captives  as  their  wives  or  concubines  ;  and  the 
enjoyment  of  wealth  and  beauty  was  a  feeble  type 
of  the  joys  of  paradise  prepared  for  the  valiant 
martyrs  of  the  faith.  "  The  sword,"  says  Maliomet, 
"  is  the  key  of  heaven  and  of  hell  :  a  drop  of  blood 
shed  in  the  cause  of  God,  a  night  spent  in  arms,  is 
of  more  avail  than  two  months  of  fasting  or  prayer: 
■whosoever  falls  in  battle,  his  sins  are  forgiven  :  at 
the  day  of  judgment  his  wounds  shall  be  resplen- 
dent as  vermilion,  and  odoriferous  as  musk  ;  and 
the  loss  of  his  limbs  shall  be  supplied  by  the  wings 
of  angels  and  cherubim."  The  intrepid  souls  of  the 
Arabs  were  lired  witli  enthusiasm  :  the  picture  of 
the  invisil)le  world  was  strongly  painted  on  their 
imagination  ;  and  the  dealli  wliieli  they  had  always 
despised  became  an  object  of  hope  and  desire.  The 
Koran  inculcates,  in  the  most  absolute  sense,  the 
tenets  of  fate  and  predestination,  which  would  ex- 
tinguish both  industry  and  virtue,  if  the  actions  of 
man  were  governed  by  his  speculative  belief.  Yet 
their  inlluenee  in  every  age  has  exalted  the  courage 
of  the  Saracens  and  Turks.     The  lirst  companions 

V  At>ulfL>d.-i,  in  Vit,  Mnliara.  n,  I5fi.  The  private  arsenal  of  the 
aposMc  consisted  of  nine  swords,  three  lances,  seven  pikes  or  half.pikes, 
a  qniver,  and  tliree  bowH,  seven  cuirasses,  three  shiehls,  and  two  hel- 
mets. (Gasinier,  torn.  iii.  p.  3'28— 334.)  with  a  larf^e  wliite  standard,  a 
black  banner,  (p.  335.)  twenty  horses,  (p.  322.)  &c.  Two  of  his  martial 
sayings  arc  recorded  by  tradition.  (Gaunier.  torn.  ii.  p.  88.  3.37.) 

I  The  whole  snbject  de  jure  belli  Moliatnmedanornm,  is  exhausted 
in  a  separate  dissertation  by  the  learned  livland.  (Dissertationcs  Mis. 
cellaneie,  torn.  iii.  Divscrt.  x.  p.  3—53.) 

m  The  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination,  on  wliicli  few  reli(;iong 
can  reproach  each  other,  is  sternly  exposed  in  th;  Koran,  (r.  .3.  p.  52. 
53.  c.  t.  p.  70,  6ic.  with  the  notes  of  Sale,  and  e.  17.  p.  413.  with  those 
nf  Maracci.)  Keland  (de  Ueli;:.  Mr.h.imm.  p.  fil-IM.)  and  Sale  (Pre. 
lira.  Discourse,  p.  103.)  represent  the  opinions  of  the  doctors,  ami  our 
modern  travellers  the  confidence,  the  fading  conlidetice,  of  the  Turks. 

n  Al  Jannabi  (apud  CJapnier,  tom.  ii,  p.  9.)  allows  him  seventy  or 
eighty  \uirte;  and  on  two  other  occasions  prior  to  the  liiittle  of  Ohnrl, 
he  enhsis  a  Imdy  of  tliirtv.  (p.  10.)  and  of  500  (ji.  (in  )  troopers.  Vet 
Ihe  miLssulmans,  in  the  (ield  of  Ohlic),  had  no  more  than  two  horses, 


wars  apainst  the 
Koreish  of 
Mecca. 


of  Mahomet  advanced  to  battle  v.iH\  a  fearless  con- 
fidence :  there  is  no  danger  w  here  there  is  no 
chance  :  they  were  ordained  to  perish  in  their  beds ; 
or  they  were  safe  and  invulnerable  amidst  the  darts 
of  the  enemy." 

Perhaps  the  Koreish  would  have  His  defensiv 
been  content  with  the  (light  of  Maho- 
met, had  they  not  been  provoked  and 
alarmed  by  the  vengeance  of  an  enemy,  who  could 
iiiter(!ept  their  Syrian  trade  as  it  passed  and  repassed 
tlirougli  the  territory  of  Medina.  Abu  Sophian 
himself,  with  only  thirty  or  forty  followers,  con- 
ducted a  wealthy  caravan  of  a  thousand  camels : 
the  fortune  or  dexterity  of  his  march  escaped  the 
vigilance  of  Mahomet  ;  but  the  chief  of  the  Koreish 
was  informed  that  the  holy  robbers  were  placed  in 
ambush  to  await  his  return.  He  despatched  a  mes- 
senger to  his  brethren  of  Mecca,  and  they  were 
roused,  by  the  fear  of  losing  their  merchandise  and 
their  provisions,  unless  they  hastened  to  his  relief 
with  the  military  force  of  the  city.  The  sacred 
band  of  Mahomet  was  formed  of  three  hundred  and 
tliirtcen  Moslems,  of  whom  seventy-seven  were 
fugitives,  and  the  rest  auxiliaries:  they  mounted 
by  turns  a  train  of  seventy  camels  (the  <-ainels  of 
Yathrel)  were  formidable  in  war) ;  but  sutrh  was  the 
poverty  of  his  first  disciples,  that  only  two  could 
appear  on  horseback  in  the  field."  In  the  fertile 
and  famous  vale  of  Beder,"  three  stations  from 
Medina,  he  was  informed  by  his  scouts  of  the  cara- 
van that  approached  on  one  side  ;  of  the  Koreish, 
one  hundred  horse,  eight  hundred  and  fifty  foot, 
who  advanced  on  the  other.  After  a  short  debate, 
he  sacrificed  the  prospect  of  wealth  to  the  pursuit 
of  glory  and  revenge  ;  and  a  slight  intrenchment 
was  formed,  to  cover  his  troops,  and  a  stream  of 
fresh  water  that  glided  through  the  valley.  "  O 
God,"  he  exclaimed,  as  the  numbers  Battle  of  Beder, 
of  the  Koreish  descended  from  the  '^-  ^-  ^^■ 
hills,  "  O  (»od,  if  these  are  destroyed,  by  whom 
wilt  thou  be  worshipped  on  the  earth  '. — Courage, 
my  cliildren,  close  your  ranks;  discharge  your 
arrows,  and  the  day  is  your  own."  At  these  words 
he  placed  liimself,  with  Abubcker,  on  a  throne  or 
pulpit,!'  and  instantly  demanded  the  succour  of 
Gabriel  and  three  thousand  angels.  His  eye  was 
fixed  on  the  field  of  battle  :  the  mussulmans  faint- 
ed iTnd  were  pressed :  in  that  decisive  moment 
tlic  prophet  started  from  his  throne,  mounted  his 
horse,  and   cast  a  handful  of  sand  into   the   air; 

arcordinR  to  the  belter  sense  of  Abulfeda,  (in  Vit.  Mohamm.  c.  xxxi.  p. 
(».'».)  In  the  Stony  province,  the  camels  were  numerous;  but  the  horse 
appears  to  have  been  less  common  than  in  the  Httypy  or  the  Desert 
Aralna. 

o  Bedder  Hounecne,  twenty  miles  from  Medina,  and  forty  from 
Mecca,  is  on  the  high  road  of  the  caravan  of  E;;ypt  ;  and  the  pil;:rim3 
annually  c()nimemorate  the  prnphefs  victory  by  illuminations,  rockets, 
iic.     Shaw's  Travels,  p.  477. 

p  The  place  to  which  Mahomet  retired  during  the  action  is  styled 
by  Gasnier,  (in  Abulfeda,  c.  27.  p.  58.  Vie  de  Mahomet,  tom.  ii.  p.  .30, 
33-)  Umbranihtm,  vrje  loge  de  bois  avec  une  parte.  The  same  Arabic 
word  is  rendered  by  Reiske,  (Annates  Moslemiei  Abulfeda-.  p.  23  )  by 
Solium  Sui/t/esltia  editior;  and  the  difference  is  of  the  utmost  moment 
for  the  hoiinur  both  of  the  interpreter  and  of  the  hern,  I  am  sorry 
to  observe  the  pride  and  acrimony  with  which  Ihe  Ueiske  chastises 
his  fellow. labourer.  Sa>pe  sic  vertit,  nt  integrse  paginte  iietiueant  nisi 
una  litiira  corriu'i :  Arabice  non  satis  eallebat,  et  carebat  judicio  critico. 
.1.  J.  Reiske,  I'rodidairmata  ad  Ha'^ji  Chali>a.'  Tal.ulas,  p.  228.  ad 
raUem  .\l>nired;c  Syrix'  TahuUe  ;  I.e|>sia',  I76C,  in  4to. 
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*'  Let  their  faces  be  covered  with  confusion."  Both 
armies  heard  the  thunder  of  his  voice  :  their  fancy 
beheld  the  angelic  warriors  :i  the  Koreish  trembled 
and  fled :  seventy  of  the  bravest  were  slain  ;  and 
seventy  captives  adorned  the  first  victory  of  the 
faithful.  The  dead  bodies  of  the  Koreish  were  de- 
spoiled and  insulted  :  two  of  the  most  obnoxious 
prisoners  were  punished  with  death  ;  and  the  ran- 
som of  the  others,  four  thousand  drams  of  silver, 
compensated  in  some  degree  the  escape  of  the  cara- 
van. But  it  was  in  vain  that  the  camels  of  Abu 
Sophian  explored  a  new  road  through  the  desert 
and  along  the  Euphrates :  they  were  overtaken  by 
the  diligence  of  the  mussulraans  ;  and  wealthy  must 
have  been  the  prize,  if  twenty  thousand  drams 
could  be  set  apart  for  the  fifth  of  the  apostle.  The 
resentment  of  the  public  and  private  loss  stimulated 
Abu  Sophian  to  collect  a  body  of  three  thousand 
men,  seven  hundred  of  whom  were  armed  with 
cuirasses,  and  two  hundred  were  mounted  on  horse- 
back :  three  thousand  camels  attended  his  march  ; 
and  his  wife  Henda,  with  fifteen  matrons  of  Mecca, 
incessantly  sounded  their  timbrels  to  animate  the 
troops,  and  to  magnify  the  greatness,  of  Hobal,  the 
ofohcii),  most  popular  deity  of  the  Caaba.  The 
A.  D.  623.  standard  of  God  and  Mahomet  was 
upheld  by  nine  hundred  and  fifty  believers :  the 
disproportion  of  numbers  was  not  more  alarming 
than  in  the  field  of  Beder ;  and  their  presumption 
of  victory  prevailed  against  the  divine  and  human 
sense  of  the  apostle.  The  second  battle  was  fought 
on  mount  Ohud,  six  miles  to  the  north  of  Medina  :"■ 
the  Koreish  advanced  in  the  form  of  a  crescent ; 
and  the  right  wing  of  cavalry  was  led  by  Caled, 
the  fiercest  and  most  successful  of  the  Arabian 
warriors.  The  troops  of  Mahomet  were  skilfully 
posted  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  and  their  rear 
was  guarded  by  a  detachment  of  fifty  archers.  The 
weight  of  their  charge  impelled  and  broke  the  centre 
of  the  idolaters;  but  in  the  pursuit  they  lost  the 
advantage  of  their  ground :  the  archers  deserted 
their  station:  the  mussulmans  were  tempted  by  the 
spoil,  disobeyed  their  general,  and  disordered  their 
ranks.  The  intrepid  Caled,  wheeling  his  cavalry 
on  their  flank  and  rear,  exclaimed,  with  a  loud 
voice,  that  Mahomet  was  slain.  He  was  indeed 
wounded  in  the  face  with  a  javelin  :  two  of  his  teeth 
were  shattered  with  a  stone;  yet,  in  the  midst  of 
tumult  and  dismay,  he  reproached  the  infidels  with 
the  murder  of  a  prophet,  and  blessed  the  friendly 
hand  that  stanched  his  blood,  and  conveyed  him 
to  a  place  of  safety.  Seventy  martyrs  died  for  the 
sins  of  the  people:  they  fell,  said  the  apostle,  in 
pairs,  each  brother  embracing  his  lifeless  com- 
panion :*  their  bodies  were  mangled  by  the  inhuman 

q  The  loose  expressions  of  the  Koran  (c.  3.  p.  124,  125.  r,  R.  p.  9.) 
allow  the  commentators  to  6urtnate  between  the  numbers  of  1000, 
3000,  or  OOtK)  angels ;  and  the  smallest  of  these  mi^ht  snffice  tor  the 
slaughter  of  seventy  of  the  Koreish.  (Vlaracci,  Alcoran,  torn.  ii.  p.  131.) 
Yet  the  same  scholiasts  confess,  that  this  angelic  band  was  not  visible 
to  any  mortal  eye.  (Maracri,  p.  297.)  They  refine  on  the  words,  (c.  8. 
16  )  "  not  thou,  but  God,"  &c.  (D'Herbehit,  Bibliot.  Orieotale,  p.  600, 
601.)  r  fieograph.  Nubiensis.  p.  47. 

■  In  the  third  chapter  of  the  Koran,  (p.  50—5.3.  with  Sale's  notes,) 
the  prophet  alleges  some  poor  excuses  for  the  defeat  of  Ohud. 


females  of  Mecca ;  and  the  wife  of  Abu  Sophian 
tasted  the  entrails  of  Hamza,  the  uncle  of  Mahomet. 
They  might  applaud  their  superstition,  and  satiate 
their  fury  ;  but  the  mussulmans  soon  rallied  in  the 
field,  and  the  Koreish  wanted  strength  or  courage 
to  undertake  the  siege  of  Medina.     It  ^, 

The  nations,  or 

was  attacked  the  ensuing  year  by  an      the  ditch, 
^  .         .,  ,  .  ,       A.  D.  625. 

army  of  ten  thousand  enemies  ;   and 

this  third  expedition  is  variously  named  from  the 
Jiations,  which  marched  under  the  banner  of  Abu 
Sophian,  from  the  ditch  which  was  drawn  before  the 
city,  and  a  camp  of  three  thousand  mussulmans. 
The  prudence  of  Mahomet  declined  a  general  en- 
gagement :  the  valour  of  Ali  was  signalized  in 
single  combat ;  and  the  war  was  protracted  twenty 
days,  till  the  final  separation  of  the  confederates. 
A  tempest  of  wind,  rain,  and  hail,  overturned  their 
tents:  their  private  quarrels  were  fomented  by  an 
insidious  adversary  ;  and  the  Koreish,  deserted  by 
their  allies,  no  longer  hoped  to  subvert  the  throne, 
or  to  check  the  conquests,  of  their  invincible  exile.' 
The  choice  of  Jerusalem  for  the  first   Mahomet  sub. 

1      ,  I  X-  ..  ii,  1        dues  tile  Jews 

kebia  of  prayer  discovers  the  early  ^f  ;^rabia, 
propensity  of  Mahomet  in  favour  of  *  ^-  623—627. 
the  Jews  ;  and  happy  would  it  have  been  for  their 
temporal  interest,  had  they  recognized,  in  the  Ara- 
bian prophet,  the  hope  of  Lsrael  and  the  promised 
Messiah.  Their  obstinacy  converted  his  friendship 
into  implacable  hatred,  with  which  he  pursued  that 
unfortunate  people  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life  : 
and  in  the  double  character  of  an  apostle  and  a  con- 
queror, his  persecution  wasextended  to  both  worlds." 
The  Kainoka  dwelt  at  Medina  under  the  protection 
of  the  city  :  he  seized  the  occasion  of  an  accidental 
tumult,  and  summoned  them  to  embrace  his  reli- 
gion, or  contend  with  him  in  battle.  "  Alas,"  re- 
plied the  trembling  Jews,  "  we  are  ignorant  of  the 
use  of  arms,  but  we  persevere  in  the  faith  and  wor- 
ship of  our  fathers  ;  why  wilt  tliou  reduce  us  to  the 
necessity  of  a  just  defence  ;"  The  unequal  conflict 
was  terminated  in  fifteen  days  ;  and  it  was  with 
extreme  reluctance  that  Mahomet  yielded  to  the 
importunity  of  his  allies,  and  consented  to  spare 
the  lives  of  the  captives.  But  their  riches  were 
confiscated,  their  arms  became  more  efl^ectual  in  the 
hands  of  the  mussulmans  ;  and  a  wretched  colony 
of  seven  hundred  exiles  was  driven  witli  their  wives 
and  children  to  implore  a  refuge  on  the  confines  of 
Syria.  The  Nadharitcs  were  more  guilty,  since 
they  conspired  in  a  friendly  interview  to  assassinate 
the  prophet.  He  besieged  their  castle  three  miles 
from  Medina,  but  their  resolute  defence  obtained 
an  honourable  capitulation  ;  and  the  garrison, 
sounding  their  trumpets  and  beating  their  drums, 
was  permitted  to  depart  with  the  honours  of  war. 

t  For  the  detail  of  the  three  Koreish  wars,  of  Beder,  of  Ohnd,  and 
of  the  ditch,  peruse  AbuHV-da,  (p.  56— 61.  64-tty.  73—77)  Gagnier. 
(torn.  li.  p.  23—45.  70-!l'i.  120— 1:».)  Willi  the  proper  articles  of 
D'llerbelot,  and  the  abridgments  of  Clnucin,  (Hist.  Saracen,  p.  ti,  7.) 
and  Almlphnrafiius.  {Dynast,  p.  102.) 

u  The  wars  of  Maliomet  against  the  Jewi.sh  trilK-s,  of  Kainoka,  the 
Nadharites.  Koraidha,  and  Chaibar,  are  relatexl  bv  .Mmlteda  (p.  61.  71. 
77.  87,  &c.)  and  Gagnier.  (torn,  ii,  p.  61— 65,"  lOT— Hi,  139—148. 
268-234  ) 
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The  Jews  liad  »•  .veiled  and  joined  the  war  of  the 
Koreish  :  no  sooner  had  the  nations  retired  from  the 
ditch,  than  Mahomet,  without  laying  aside  hi.s  ar- 
mour, marched  on  the  same  day  to  extirpate  the 
hostile  race  of  the  children  of  Koraidha.  After  a 
resistanee  of  twenty-five  days,  they  surrendered  at 
discretion.  Thoy  trusted  to  the  intercession  of  their 
old  allies  of  Medina  :  they  could  not  he  ii;norant 
that  fanaticism  obliterates  the  feeIino;sof  humanity. 
A  venerable  elder,  to  whose  juds'nent  they  ap- 
pealed, pronounced  the  .sentence  of  (heir  death  : 
seven  hundred  Jews  were  dragged  in  chains  to  the 
market-place  of  the  city  :  they  descended  alive 
into  the  grave  prepared  for  their  execution  and 
burial  ;  and  the  apostle  beheld  with  an  inflexible 
eye  the  slaughter  of  his  helpless  enemies.  Their 
sheep  and  camels  were  inheriteil  by  tlic  mussnl- 
nians  :  three  hundred  cuirasses,  five  hundred  pikes, 
a  thousand  lances,  composed  the  most  useful  por- 
tion of  the  spoil.  Six  days'  journey  to  the  north- 
east of  Medina,  the  ancient  and  wealthy  town  of 
Chaibar  was  the  seat  of  the  Jewish  power  in  Arabia; 
the  territory,  a  fertile  spot  in  the  desert,  was  covered 
with  plantations  and  cattle,  and  protected  by  eight 
castles,  some  of  whieli  were  esteemed  of  impreg- 
nable strength.  The  forces  of  Mahomet  consisted 
of  two  hundred  horse  and  fourteen  hundred  foot : 
in  the  succession  of  eight  regular  and  painful  sieges 
they  were  exposed  to  danger,  and  fatigue,  and 
hunger;  and  tlie  most  undaunted  chiefs  despaired 
of  the  event.  The  apostle  revived  their  faith  and 
courage  by  the  example  of  Ali,  on  whom  he  be- 
stowed the  surname  of  the  Lion  of  God  :  perhaps 
■we  may  believe  that  a  Hebrew  champion  of  gigan- 
tic stature  was  cloven  to  the  chest  by  his  irresistible 
scymitar  ;  but  we  cannot  praise  the  modesty  of 
romance,  which  represents  him  as  tearing  from  its 
hinges  the  gate  of  a  fortress,  and  wielding  the  pon- 
derous buckler  in  his  left  hand."'  After  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  castles,  the  town  of  Chaibar  submitted  to 
the  yoke.  The  chief  of  the  tribe  was  tortured,  in 
(he  presence  of  Mahomet,  to  force  a  confession  of 
his  hidden  treasure:  the  industry  of  the  shepherds 
and  husbandmen  was  rewarded  with  a  precarious 
toleration  :  they  were  permitted,  so  long  as  it  should 
please  the  conqueror,  to  improve  their  patrimony, 
in  equal  shares,  for  In's  emolument  and  their  own. 
Under  the  reign  of  Omar,  the  .Jews  of  Chaibar  were 
transplanted  to  Syria;  and  (he  caliph  alleged  the 
injunction  of  his  dying  master,  that  one  and  the 
true  religion  should  be  professed  in  his  native  land 
of  Arabia. J^ 
SMbmi^ion  of  f '^e  times  each  day  the  eyes  of  Ma- 
Mtcca,  hornet  were  turned  towards  Mecca," 
and  he  was  urged  by  the  most  sacred 
and  powerful  motives  to  revisit,  as  a  conqueror, 
the  city  and  temple  from  w  hence  he  had  been  driven 

t  Abu  Rdfi;.  the  servant  o(  Mahnmet,  is  saiii  tu  afiirrii  that  In-  Inin- 
lt*If,  aiiit  sr'ven  otlitT  iiicii.  aftcrwarils  (rJeH,  wirhout  surrt'*s,  t<)  ninvy 
thfsanii?  tate  from  Ihf  {.'rounil.  (Abulfida,  p.  90)  Abu  Itafc  was  an 
oye-uilncw,  but  who  will  be  wilno«s  fur  Abu  Riif^  > 

y  Thft  ban)!4hmcnt  of  the  Jcwh  is  attested  by  Elmarili  (Mint.  Sara- 
r>-n.  p.  9  )  and  the  Krcat  Al  Zaiiari.  (G.i-iiier,  torn.  ii.  p.  28.'>.)  Yet 
Nicbuhr  (Ucfrtiption  de  I'Arabie,   p.  321.)  believes  that  the  .lewiali 


as  an  exile.  The  Caaba  was  present  to  his  waking 
and  sleeping  fancy  :  an  idle  dream  was  translated 
into  vision  and  prophecy  ;  ho  unfurled  the  holy 
banner  ;  and  a  rash  promise  of  success  too  hastily 
dropped  from  the  lips  of  the  apostle.  His  march 
from  Medina  to  Mecca  displayed  the  peaceful  and 
solemn  pomp  of  a  pilgrimage  :  seventy  camels 
chosen  and  bedecked  for  sacrifice,  preceded  the 
van  ;  the  sacred  territory  was  respected  ;  and  the 
captives  were  dismissed  without  ransom  to  proclaim 
his  clemency  and  devotion.  But  no  sooner  did 
Mahomet  descend  into  the  plain,  within  a  day's 
journey  of  the  city,  than  ho  exclaimed,  "  they  have 
clothed  themselves  with  the  skins  of  tigers :"  the 
numliers  and  resolution  of  the  Koreish  opposed 
his  progress  ;  and  the  roving  Arabs  of  the  desert 
might  desert  or  betray  a  leader  whom  they  had  fol- 
lowed fur  the  hopes  of  spoil.  The  intrepid  fanatic 
sunk  into  a  cool  and  cautious  politician  :  he  waved 
in  the  treaty  his  title  of  apostle  of  God,  concluded 
with  the  Koreish  and  their  allies  a  truce  of  ten 
years,  engaged  to  restore  the  fugitives  of  Mecca 
wlio  should  embrace  his  religion,  and  stipulated 
only,  for  the  ensuing  year,  the  humble  privilege  ol 
entering  the  city  as  a  friend,  and  of  lemaining  Ihrei- 
days  to  accomplish  the  rites  of  the  pilgrimage.  A 
cloud  of  shame  and  sorrow  hung  on  the  retreat  of 
the  mussulmans,  and  their  disappointment  might 
justly  accuse  the  failure  of  a  prophet  who  had  so 
often  appealed  to  the  evidence  of  success.  The. 
faith  and  hope  of  the  pilgrims  were  rekindled  by 
the  prospect  of  Mecca  :  their  swords  were  sheathed : 
seven  times  iu  the  footsteps  of  the  apostle  they  en- 
compassed the  Caaba  :  the  Koreish  had  retired  to 
the  hills,  and  Mahomet,  after  the  customary  sacri- 
fice, evacuated  the  city  on  the  fourth  day.  The 
people  was  edified  by  his  devotion  ;  the  hostile 
chiefs  were  awed,  or  divided,  or  seduced  ;  and  both 
Caled  and  Amrou,  the  future  conquerors  of  Syria- 
and  Egypt,  most  seasonably  deserted  (he  sinking, 
cause  of  idolatry.  The  power  of  Mahomet  «as  in- 
creased by  the  submission  of  the  Arabian  tribes; 
ten  thousand  soldiers  were  assembled  for  the  con- 
quest of  Mecca  ;  and  the  idolaters,  the  weaker 
party,  were  easily  convic(ed  of  violating  the  truce. 
Enthusiasm  and  discipline  impelled  the  march,  and 
preserved  the  secret,  till  the  blaze  of  ten  thousand 
fires  proclaimed  to  the  astonished  Koreish  the  de- 
sign, the  approach,  and  the  irresistible  force  of  the 
enemy.  The  haughty  Abu  .Sophian  presented  the 
keys  of  the  city,  admired  the  variety  of  arms  and 
ensigns  that  passed  before  him  in  review;  observed 
that  the  son  of  Abdullah  had  acquired  a  mighty 
kingdom,  and  confessed,  under  the  scymitar  of 
Omar,  that  he  was  the  apostle  of  the  true  God. 
The  return  of  Marius  and  Sylla  was  stained  with  the 
blood  of  the  Romans  :  the  revenge  of  Mahomet  was 

reliiinin,  and  Kareite  sect,  are  still  professed  by  the  tribe  of  Chaibar; 
and  thai,  ill  the  plunder  of  the  raravans,  the  dibciple.s  of  Moses  are  the 
confederates  til  tliose  of  Mahomet. 
/.  The  suceessivc  steps  of  the  reduction  of  Mecca  are  related   by 

Abnlfeda  (p.  »4-87.   97—100.  102—111.)  and  Ciy^ r,   (torn.  ii.  p.  iW.) 

—245.  .'too— 322.  torn.  iii.  p.  1—58.)  lilmacin,  (Hist.  Karacen.  p.  8—10) 
Abulpharagius.  fPynast.  p.  103.) 
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stimulated  by  religious  zeal,  and  his  injured  fol- 
lowers were  eager  to  execute  or  to  prevent  the 
order  of  a  massacre.  Instead  of  indulging  their 
passions  and  his  own,*  the  victorious  exile  forgave 
the  guilt,  and  united  the  factions,  of  Mecca.  His 
troops,  in  three  divisions,  marched  into  the  city: 
eight  and  twenty  of  the  inhabitants  were  slain  by 
the  sword  of  Caled  ;  eleven  men  and  six  women 
were  proscribed  by  the  sentence  of  Mahomet ;  but 
he  blamed  the  cruelty  of  his  lieutenant ;  and  seve- 
ral of  the  most  obnoxious  victims  were  indebted  for 
their  lives  to  his  clemency  or  contempt.  The  chiefs 
of  the  Koreisli  were  prostrate  at  his  feet.  "  What 
mercy  can  you  expect  from  the  man  whom  yon  have 
wronged  ?"  "  We  confide  in  the  generosity  of  our 
kinsman."  "  And  yon  shall  not  confide  in  vain  : 
begone  !  you  are  safe,  you  are  free."  The  people 
of  Mecca  deserved  their  pardon  by  the  profession 
of  Islam  ;  and  after  an  exile  of  seven  years,  the 
fugitive  missionary  was  enthroned  as  the  prince 
and  prophet  of  his  native  country. '■  But  the  three 
hundred  and  sixty  idols  of  the  Caaba  were  igno- 
miniously  broken  :  the  house  of  God  was  purified 
and  adorned  :  as  an  example  to  future  times,  the 
apostle  again  fulfilled  the  duties  of  a  pilgrim  ;  and 
a  perpetual  law  was  enacted  that  no  unbeliever 
should  dare  to  set  his  foot  on  the  territorj'  of  the 
holy  city." 

The  conquest  of  Mecca  determined 

Conquest  of 

Arahi.i,  the  faith  and  obedience  of  the  Arabian 

A.  D.  629—632.     .    -u         j        ,  j-         .      .1  ... 

tribes;''  who,  according  to  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  fortune,  had  obeyed,  or  disregarded,  the 
eloquence  or  the  arms  of  the  prophet.  Indifference 
for  rites  and  opinions  still  marks  the  character  of 
the  Bedoweens  ;  and  they  might  accept,  as  loosely 
as  they  hold,  the  doctrine  of  the  Koran.  Yet  an 
obstinate  remnant  still  adhered  to  the  religion  and 
liberty  of  their  ancestors,  and  the  war  of  Honain 
derived  a  proper  appellation  from  the  idols,  whom 
Mahomet  had  vowed  to  destroy,  and  whom  the 
confederates  of  Tajef  had  sworn  to  defend. =  Four 
thousand  pagans  advanced  with  secrecy  and  speed 
to  surprise  the  conqueror  :  they  pitied  and  despised 
the  supine  negligence  of  the  Koreish,  but  they  de- 
pended on  the  wishes,  and  perhaps  the  aid,  of  a 
people  who  had  so  lately  renounced  their  gods,  and 
bowed  beneath  the  yoke  of  their  enemy.  The  ban- 
ners of  Medina  and  Mecca  were  displayed  by  the 
prophet ;  a  crowd  of  Bedoweens  increased  the 
strength  or  numbers  of  the  army,  and  twelve  thou- 
sand mussulmans  entertained  a  rash  and  sinful 
presumption  of  their   invincible   .strength.      They 


a  After  the  conquest  of  3lecc.i.  Ihc  Mahomet  of  Voltaire  imagines 
and  j>er|ietr.ites  the  most  luTrid  crimes.  The  jjoet  confesses,  that  he 
is  not  supported  hy  tlie  truth  of  history,  and  can  only  allege,  qucrehij 
qui  fait  la  inierre  a  sa  patrie  au  noin  de  Dieu,  est  capahle  de  lout. 
((Euvres  de  Voltaire,  torn.  XV.  p.  2S2.)  The  maxim  is  neither  charita. 
ble  nor  philosophic ;  and  some  reverence  is  surely  due  to  the  fame  of 
heroes  anil  the  religion  of  nations.  I  am  informed  that  a  Turkish  am- 
bassador at  Paris  was  much  scandalized  at  the  represciitatiuu  of  this 
tragedy. 

b  The  Mahometan  doctors  still  dispute,  whether  Mecca  was  rciliiced 
Iiy  force  or  consent;  (Abulfeda.  p.  107.  et  Gacnier  aU  locum  ;)  ami  this 
verbal  controversy  is  of  as  much  moment  as  our  own  atwut  William 
the  Conqueror. 

c  In  excluding  the  chrislians  from  the  peninsula  of  Arabia,  the  pro. 


descended  without  precaution  into  the  valley  of 
Honain :  the  heights  bad  been  occupied  by  the 
archers  and  slingers  of  the  confederates ;  their 
numbers  were  oppressed,  their  discipline  was  con- 
founded, their  courage  was  appalled,  and  the  Ko- 
reish smiled  at  their  impending  destruction.  The 
prophet,  on  his  white  mule,  was  encompassed  by 
the  enemies :  he  attempted  to  rush  against  their 
spears  in  search  of  a  glorious  death  :  ten  of  his 
faithful  companions  interposed  their  weapons  and 
their  breasts  ;  three  of  these  fell  dead  at  his  feet : 
"  O  my  brethren,"  he  repeatedly  cried  with  sorrow 
and  indignation,  "  I  am  the  son  of  Abdallab,  I 
am  the  apostle  of  truth  !  O  man,  stand  fast  in 
the  faith  !  O  God,  send  down  thy  succour  I"  His 
uncle  .\bbas,  who,  like  the  heroes  of  Homer,  ex- 
celled in  the  loudness  of  his  voice,  made  the  valley 
resound  with  the  recital  of  the  gifts  and  promises 
of  God  :  the  flying  Moslems  returned  from  all  sides 
to  the  holy  standard  ;  and  Mahomet  observed  with 
pleasure,  that  the  furnace  was  again  rekindled  :  his 
conduct  and  example  restored  the  battle,  and  he 
animated  his  victorious  troops  to  inflict  a  merciless 
revenge  ou  the  authors  of  their  shame.  From  the 
field  of  Honain,  he  marched  without  delay  to  the 
siege  of  Tayef,  sixty  miles  to  the  south-east  of 
Mecca,  a  fortress  of  strength,  whose  fertile  lands 
produce  the  fruits  of  Syria  in  the  midst  of  the 
Arabian  desert.  A  friendly  tribe,  instructed  (I 
know  not  how)  in  the  art  of  sieges,  supplied  him 
n  ith  a  train  of  battering  rams  and  military  engines, 
with  a  body  of  five  hundred  artificers.  But  it  was 
in  vain  that  he  offered  freedom  to  the  slaves  of 
Tayef;  that  he  violated  his  own  laws  by  the  extir- 
pation of  the  fruit-trees  ;  that  the  ground  was 
opened  hy  the  miners  ;  that  the  breach  was  assault- 
ed by  the  troops.  After  a  siege  of  twenty  days,  the 
prophet  sounded  a  retreat,  but  he  retreated  with  a 
song  of  devout  triumph,  and  aflected  to  pray  for 
the  repentance  and  safety  of  the  unbelieving  city. 
The  spoil  of  this  fortunate  expedition  amounted  to 
six  thousand  captives,  twenty-fourthousand  camels, 
forty  thousand  sheep,  and  four  thousand  ounces  of 
silver :  a  tribe  who  had  fought  at  Honain.  redeemed 
their  prisoners  by  the  sacrifice  of  their  idols;  but 
Mahomet  compensated  the  los-s,  by  resigning  to  the 
soldiers  his  fifth  of  the  plunder,  and  wished,  for 
their  sake,  that  he  possessed  as  many  head  of 
cattle  as  there  were  trees  in  the  province  of  Teha- 
ma. Instead  of  chastising  the, disaffection  of  the 
Koreish,  he  endeavoured  to  cut  out  their  tongues, 
(his  own  expression.)  and  to  secure  their  attach- 


vince  of  llejaz,  or  the  navi^tion  of  the  Red  sea.  Cliardin  (Voyages  en 
Perse,  toiu.  iv.  p.  Ititi.)  and  Reland  ^Dis-Mrt.  Miscell.  torn.  iii.  p.  51.) 
are  more  ricid  than  the  mussulmans  theins«l\es.  The  christians  are 
received  without  -scruple  into  the  purls  of  ."Mocha,  and  even  of  Gedda, 
and  it  is  only  tlie  city  and  precinclsofMecca  that  ar«  inaccewible  to 
the  profane.  (Niehuhr,  Description  de  T  Arabic,  p.  308.  309.  Voyage 
en  Arabie,  torn.  i.  p.  205.  248,  &c.) 

<1  Abulfeda.  p.  112-115.  Gaguier,  torn.  iii.  p.  G7-S8.  D'Hcrbelol, 
MOHAMMKD. 

e  The  sieije  of  T.iyef.  division  of  the  spoil.  &c.  are  related  by  AhuU 
feda  (p.  117—123.)  and  Gagnier,  (lout.  iii.  p.  S8— 111.)  It  isAI  Jan. 
iiabi  who  mentions  the  engines  and  engineers  of  the  tribe  of  D-iws. 
The  fertile  spot  of  Tayef  was  !cupp«i!«d  to  be  a  piece  of  the  land  of 
Syria  delarhcd  and  dropped  in  the  general  deluge. 
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iiienl  by  a  superior  measure  of  liberality  :  Abu 
Sopbian  alone  was  presented  witb  tlirec  hundred 
camels  and  twenty  ounces  of  silver;  and  Mecca 
was  sincerely  converted  to  the  profitable  religion  of 
the  Koran. 

The  fut/itives  and  auxiliaries  complained,  that 
they  who  had  borne  the  burthen  were  neglected 
in  the  season  of  victory.  "  Alas,"  replied  their 
artful  leader,  "  suder  me  to  conciliate  these  recent 
enemies,  these  doubtful  proselytes,  by  the  gift  of 
some  perishable  goods.  To  your  guard  1  intrust 
my  life  and  fortunes.  You  are  the  companions 
of  my  exile,  of  my  kingdom,  of  my  paradise." 
He  was  followed  by  the  deputies  of  Tayef,  who 
dreaded  the  repetition  of  a  siege.  "  Grant  us,  O 
apostle  of  God  !  a  truce  of  three  years,  with  the 
toleration  of  our  ancient  worship."  "  Not  a  month, 
not  an  hour."  "  Excuse  us  at  least  from  the  obli- 
gation of  prayer."  "  Without  prayer  religion  is 
of  no  avail."  They  submitted  in  silence :  their 
temples  were  demolished,  and  the  same  sentence 
of  destruction  was  executed  on  all  the  idols  of 
Arabia.  His  lieutenants,  on  the  shores  of  the  Red 
sea,  the  ocean,  and  the  gulf  of  Persia,  were  sa- 
luted by  the  acclamations  of  a  faithful  people;  and 
the  ambassadors  who  knelt  before  the  throne  of 
Medina,  were  as  numerous  (says  the  Arabian  pro- 
verb) as  the  dates  that  fall  from  the  maturity  of  a 
palm-tree.  The  nation  submitted  to  the  God  and 
the  sceptre  of  Mahomet :  the  opprobrious  name  of 
tribute  was  abolished  :  the  spontaneous  or  reluctant 
oblations  of  alms  and  tithes  were  applied  to  the 
service  of  religion  :  and  one  hundred  and  fourteen 
thousand  Moslems  accompanied  the  la.st  pilgrimage 
of  the  apostle.' 

First  war  of  tiie  When  Hcraclius  returned  in  triumph 
Mahonwians        from  the  Persian  war,  he  entertained, 

against  the  Ro- 
man prnjiire.        at  Emesa,  one  of  the  ambassadors  of 

.  .  29,63.  ]yiai,on,pt_  „ ho  invited  the  princes  and 
nationsof  the  earth  to  the  profession  of  Islam.  On  this 
foundation  the  zeal  of  the  Arabians  has  supposed 
the  secret  conversion  of  the  christian  emperor  ;  the 
vanity  of  the  Greeks  has  feigned  a  personal  visit  to 
the  prince  of  Medina,  who  accepted  from  the  royal 
bounty  a  rich  domain,  and  a  secure  retreat,  in  the 
province  of  Syria.*  But  the  friendship  of  Hcra- 
clius and  Mahomet  was  of  short  continuance:  the 
new  religion  had  inflamed  rather  than  as.suagcd  the 
rapacious  spiritof  the  Saracens  ;  and  the  murder  of 
an  envoy  alforded  a  decent  pretence  for  invading, 
with  three  thousand  soldiers,  the  territory  of  Pales- 
tine, that  extends  to  the  eastward  of  the  .Jordan. 
The  holy  banner  was  intrusted  to  Zeid  ;  and  such 
was  the  discipline  or  enthusiasm  of  the  rising  sect, 
that  the  noblest  chiefs  served  without  reluctance 
under  the  slave  of  the  prophet.     On  the  event  of 

f  The  Utsl  conque<itii  and  pllgrimafre  of  Mallomet  are  rnnlaineil  in 
Abnlfeda,  (|>.  121—1.13.)  Gaenier,  {torn,  lii  p.  119—219.)  lilmacin,  (p 
in,  11.)  Alnilnharagius,  (p.  103)  Thenintlinf  the  HeEira  was  Myled 
tlic  Year  of  hmhas.iiea.  (fingnier.  Not.  ad  Abnlfi'd.  p.  121.) 

(r  O.mpare  the  bignted  Al  Jannabi  (apnd  Gagnier,  torn.  ii.  p. 
232—2.'^.^.)  with  the  no  les-'s  liigoted  Greek*,  Thiophancs,  (p.  278-278  ) 
Zonaraj,  (lorn,  ii   1.  xiv.  p.  80.)  and  Ccdrenus.  (p.  421.) 

h  For  the  battle  of  Mula,  and  its  conscqucnrc.",  see  AInilfed.i  'p 


his  decease,  Jaafar  and  Abtlallah  were  successively 
substituted  to  the  conmiand  ;  and  if  the  three  should 
perish  in  the  war,  the  troops  were  authorized  to 
elect  their  general.  The  three  leaders  were  slain 
in  the  battle  of  Muta,''  the  first  military  action 
which  tried  the  valour  of  the  Moslems  against  a 
foreign  enemy.  Zeid  fell,  like  a  soldier,  in  the 
foremost  ranks:  the  death  of  .laafar  was  heroic 
and  memorable  :  he  lost  his  right-hand  :  he  shifted 
the  standard  to  his  left :  the  left  was  severed  from 
his  body  :  he  embraced  the  standard  with  his 
bleeding  stumps,  till  he  was  transfixed  to  the 
ground  with  fifty  honourable  wounds.  "  Advance," 
cried  Abdallah,  who  stepped  into  the  vacant  place, 
"  advance  with  confidence  :  either  victory  or  para- 
dise is  our  own."  The  lance  of  a  Roman  decided 
the  alternative ;  but  the  falling  standard  was 
rescued  by  Caled,  the  proselyte  of  Mecca:  nine 
swords  were  broken  in  his  hand  ;  and  his  valour 
withstood  and  repulsed  the  superior  numbers  of 
the  christians.  In  the  nocturnal  council  of  the 
camp  he  was  chosen  to  command  :  his  skilful  evo- 
lutions of  the  ensuing  day  secured  either  the  victory 
or  the  retreat  of  the  .Saracens  ;  and  Caled  is  re- 
nowned among  his  brethren  and  his  enemies  by  the 
glorious  appellation  of  the  Suord  of  Cod.  In  the 
pulpit,  Mahomet  described,  with  prophetic  rapture, 
the  crowns  of  the  blessed  martyrs  ;  but  in  private 
he  betrayed  the  feelings  of  human  nature  :  he  was 
surprised  as  he  wept  over  the  daughter  of  Zeid: 
"  What  do  I  see  ?"  said  the  astonished  votary. 
"  You  see,"  replied  the  apostle,  "  a  friend  who  is 
deploring  the  loss  of  his  most  faithful  friend." 
After  the  conquest  of  Mecca,  the  sovereign  of 
jVrabia  affected  to  prevent  the  hostile  preparations 
of  Heraclius  ;  and  solemnly  proclaimed  war  against 
the  Romans,  without  attempting  to  disguise  the 
hardships  and  dangers  of  the  enterprise.'  The 
Moslems  were  discouraged  :  they  alleged  the  want 
of  money,  or  horses,  or  provisions  ;  the  sea.son  of 
harvest,  and  the  intolerable  heat  of  the  summer: 
"  Hell  is  much  hotter,"  said  the  indignant  prophet. 
He  disdained  to  compel  their  service  ;  but  on  his 
return  he  admonished  the  most  guilty,  by  an  ex- 
communication of  fifty  days.  Their  desertion  en-i 
hanced  the  merit  of  Abubeker,  Othman,  and  the 
faithful  companions  who  devoted  their  lives  and 
fortunes  ;  anil  Mahomet  displayed  the  banner  alj 
the  head  of  ten  thousand  horse  and  twenty  thou-j 
sand  foot.  Painful  indeed  was  the  distress  of  the 
march  :  lassitude  and  thirst  were  aggravated  by  the 
scorching  and  pestilential  winds  of  the  desert:  ten 
men  rode  by  turns  on  the  same  camel  ;  and  thej 
were  reduced  to  the  shameful  necessity  of  drinking 
the  water  from  the  belly  of  that  useful  animal.  In 
the  mid-way,  ten  days'  journey  from  Medina  and 

inn— 102)  and  GaRnier.  (torn.  ii.  p.  327— 3J3)     KoXiint  (says  Theo. 
phanes)  ov  Xtfovat  /iux'i'p.ii'  tou  fJcoc, 

i  The  expedition  of  Tabtic  is  recorded  by  onr  ordinary  historianiL 
Ahulfeda  (Vit.  Moliam.  p.  123—127.)  and  GaKnier:  (Vie  de  MabometJ 
torn.  iii.  p.  147 — 163.)  but  we  have  the  advanta^re  uf  appeahi)^  to  th« 
ori[;inal  evidence  of  the  Koran,  (c.  9.  p.  IS4.  in>.)  uilli  Salt's  learned 
and  rational  notes. 
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Damascus,  they  reposed  near  the  grove  and  foun- 
tain of  Tabuo.  Beyond  that  place  Mahomet  de- 
clined the  prosecution  of  the  war:  he  declared 
himself  satisfied  with  the  peaceful  intentions,  he 
was  more  probably  daunted  by  the  martial  array, 
of  the  emperor  of  the  east.  But  the  active  and  in- 
trepid Caled  spread  around  the  terror  of  his  name  ; 
and  the  prophet  received  the  submission  of  the 
tribes  and  cities,  from  the  Euphrates  to  Ailah,  at 
the  head  of  the  Red  sea.  To  his  christian  subjects, 
Mahomet  readily  granted  the  security  of  their  per- 
sons, the  freedom  of  their  trade,  the  property  of 
their  goods,  and  the  toleration  of  their  worship." 
The  weakness  of  their  Arabian  brethren  had  re- 
strained them  from  opposing  his  ambition ;  the 
disciples  of  Jesus  were  endeared  to  the  enemy  of 
the  Jews  ;  and  it  was  the  interest  of  a  conqueror  to 
propose  a  fair  capitulation  to  the  most  powerful 
religion  of  the  earth. 

Death  of  Maho-  Till  the  age  of  sixty-three  years,  the 
A  D^'sr>  strength  of  Mahomet  was  equal  to  the 
JuDe7.  temporal  and  spiritual  fatigues  of  his 
mis.sion.  His  epileptic  fits,  an  absurd  calumny  of 
the  Greeks,  would  be  an  object  of  pity  rather  than 
abhorrence  ;'  but  he  seriously  believed  that  he  was 
poisoned  at  Chaibar  by  the  revenge  of  a  Jewish 
female.'"  During  four  years,  the  health  of  the  pro- 
phet declined;  his  infirmities  increased;  but  his 
mortal  disease  was  a  fever  of  fourteen  days,  which 
deprived  him  by  intervals  of  the  use  of  reason.  As 
soon  as  he  was  conscious  of  his  danger,  he  edified 
his  brethren  by  the  humility  of  his  virtue  or  peni- 
tence. "  If  there  be  any  man,"  said  the  apostle 
from  the  pulpit,  "  whom  I  have  unjustly  scourged,  I 
submit  my  own  back  to  the  lash  of  retaliation. 
Have  I  aspersed  the  reputation  of  a  mussulman ! 
let  him  proclaim  my  faults  in  the  face  of  the  con- 
gregation. Has  any  one  been  despoiled  of  his 
goods  !  the  little  that  I  possess  shall  compensate 
the  principal  and  the  interest  of  the  debt."  "  Yes," 
replied  a  voice  from  the  crowd,  "  I  am  entitled  to 
three  drams  of  silver."  Mahomet  heard  the  com- 
plaint, satisfied  the  demand,  and  thanked  his  creditor 
for  accusing  him  in  this  world  rather  than  at  the  day 
of  judgment.  He  beheld  with  temperate  firmness  the 
approach  of  death  ;  enfranchised  his  slaves  ;  (seven- 
teen men,  as  they  are  named,  and  eleven  women  ;) 
minutely  directed  the  order  of  his  funeral,  and  mo- 
derated the  lamentations  of  his  weeping  friends,  on 
whom  he  bestowed  the  benediction  of  peace.  Till 
the  third  day  before  his  death,  he  regularly  per- 
formed the  function  of  public  prayer :  the  choice 


k  The  Diploma  securitatis  AUensibux,  is  attested  b^  .\1imed  Ben 
Joseph,  and  the  author  Libri  Sptendorum  ;  (Gagnier.  Not.  ad  Abiilfc- 
dam.  p.  \%\)  but  Abulfedahinisetl",  as  well  as  Elmacin,  (Hist.  Saracen, 
p.  11.)  thou^'h  he  owns  Mahomet's  regard  for  the  rhristians,  (p.  13.) 
only  inentiOQS  peace  and  tribute.  In  the  year  It)30  SionitA  published 
at  Paris  the  text  and  version  of  Mahomet's  patent  in  favour  of  the 
christians;  winch  was  admitted  and  reprobated  by  the  opposite  taste 
of  Salma.^nis  and  Grolius.  (Bayle,  MAHOHtET.  Rem.  AA.)  Hottinger 
doubts  of  its  authenticity  ;  (Hist.  Orient,  p.  2.37.)  Kenaudot  urges  the 
consent  of  the  Mahometans;  (Hist.  Vatriarcli.  Alex.  p.  163.)  but  Mo- 
•heim  (Hist.  Ecclcs.  p.  244.)  shows  the  futility  of  their  opinion,  and 
inclines  to  believe  it  spurious.  \e\  :\hulpharagius  quotes  the  impost, 
tor's  treaty  with  the  Nestorian  patriarch;  (Asseman.  Bibliot.  Orient, 
torn.  ii.  p.  418.)  but  Abulpharagiiis  was  primate  of  the  .Tacobites. 


of  Abubeker  to  supply  his  place,  appeared  to  mark 
that  ancient  and  faithful  friend  as  his  successor  in 
the  sacerdotal  and  regal  office;  but  he  prudently 
declined  the  risk  and  envy  of  a  more  explicit  nomi- 
nation.    At  a  moment  when  his  faculties  were  visi- 
bly impaired,  he  called  for  pen  and  ink  to  write,  or, 
more  properly,  to  dictate,  a  divine  book,  the  sum 
and  accomplishment  of  all  his  revelations  :  a  dis- 
pute arose  in  the  chamber,  whether  he  should  be 
allowed  to  supersede  the   authority  of  the  Koran; 
and  the  prophet  was  forced  to  reprove  the  indecent 
vehemence  of  his  disciples.     If  the  slightest  credit 
may  be  afforded  to  the  traditions  of  his  wives  and 
companions,  he    maintained,  in  the  bosom  of  his 
family,  and  to  the  last  moments  of  his  life,  the  dig- 
nity of  an  apostle,  and  the  faith  of  an  enthusiast ; 
described  the  visits  of  Gabriel,  who  bade  an  ever- 
lasting  farewell  to  the   earth,  and   expressed  his 
lively  confidence,  not  only  of  the  mercy,  but  of  tbe 
favour,  of  the  Supreme  Being.     In  a  familiar  dis- 
course he  had  mentioned  his  special  prerogative, 
that  the  angel  of  death  was  not  allowed  to  take  his 
soul  till  he  had  respectfully  asked  the  permission  of 
the  prophet.     The  request  was  granted  ;  and  Ma- 
homet immediately  fell  into  the  agony  of  his  disso- 
lution :  his  head  was  reclined  on  the  lap  of  Ayesha, 
tlie  best  beloved  of  all   his  wives  ;  he  fainted  with 
the  violence  of  pain  ;  recovering  his  spirits,  he  raised 
his  eyes  towards  the  roof  of  the  house,  and,  with  a 
steady  look,  though  a  faltering  voice,  uttered  the 
last  broken,  though  articulate,  words:  "O  God! 

pardon  my  sins  ....  Yes,  ...  I  come, 

among  my  fellow-citizens  on  high  :"  and  thus 
peaceably  expired  on  a  carpet  spread  upon  the  floor. 
An  expedition  for  the  conquest  of  Syria  was  stopped 
by  this  mournful  event :  the  army  halted  at  the 
gates  of  Medina :  the  chiefs  were  assembled  round 
their  dying  master.  The  city,  more  especially  the 
house,  of  the  prophet,  was  a  scene  of  clamorous 
sorrow  or  silent  despair :  fanaticism  alone  could 
suggest  a  ray  of  hope  and  consolation.  "  How  can 
he  be  dead,  our  witness,  our  intercessor,  our  medi- 
ator with  God  '.  By  God  he  is  not  dead  :  like  Moses 
and  Jesus  he  is  wrapt  in  a  holy  trance,  and  speedily 
will  he  return  to  his  faithful  people."  The  evidence 
of  sense  was  disregarded  ;  and  Omar,  unsheathing 
his  scymitar,  threatened  to  strike  off  the  heads  of 
the  infidels,  who  should  dare  to  affirm  that  the 
prophet  was  no  more.  The  tumult  was  appeased 
by  the  weight  and  moderation  of  Abubeker.  "  Is 
it  Mahomet,"  said  he  to  Omar  and  the  multitude, 
"  or  the  God  of  Mahomet,  whom  you  worship  ?  The 


1  The  epilepsy,  or  fallinp-sickness.  of  Mahomet,  is  asserted  by  Theo. 
phane.*,  Zonaras,  and  the  rest  of  the  Greeks ;  and  is  greedily  swalloved 
by  the  Kro**  bigotry  of  Hotlinger,  (Hist.  Orient,  p.  10,  II.)  Prideaux. 
(Life  of  M.ihomcl,  p.  12.)  and  Maracci.  (torn.  ii.  .\lcoran.  p.  7ii2,  IGX) 
The  titles  [thf  fcrapped  wp,  the  covered)  of  two  chapters  of  the  Koran 
(73,  74.)  can  hardly  be  strained  to  sncli  an  interpretation  ;  the  silence, 
the  ignorance  of  the  Mahometan  commentators,  is  more  conclusive 
than  the  most  peremptory  denial  ;  and  the  charitable  side  is  espoused 
by  Ockley,  (Hist,  of  the  Saracens,  torn,  i.  p.  301.)  Gagnier,  (ad  Ab»I- 
feda,  p.  !>.  Vie  de  Mahomet,  torn.  i.  p.  lift)  and  Sale.  (Koran,  p. 
4(S-474.) 

m  This  poison  (more  ignominious  since  it  w.as  offered  as  a  test  of  his 
prophetic  knowledge)  is  frankly  confessed  by  his  aealous  votaries, 
Abulfeda  (p.  92.)  and  Al  Jannabi.  (apod  Gagnier,  lam.  ii.  p.  286— 3BS  ) 
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Ood  of  Malioiiict  livctli  for  ever,  but  the  apostle 
was  a  mortal  like  ourselves,  and  aceording  to  his 
own  prediction,  he  lias  experienced  the  common  fate 
of  mortality."  He  was  piously  interred  by  the 
hand.s  of  his  nearest  kinsman,  on  the  same  spot  on 
which  he  expired  :"  Medina  has  been  sanctiticd  by 
the  death  and  burial  of  Mahomet  ;  and  the  innume- 
rable pilgrims  of  Mecca  often  turn  aside  from  the 
way,  to  bow,  in  voluntary  devotion,"  before  the 
simple  tomb  of  the  prophet.P 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  life  of  Ma- 
homet, it  may  perhaps  be  expected, 
that  I  should  balance  his  faults  and  virtues,  that  I 
should  decide  whether  the  title  of  enthusiast  or 
impostor  more  properly  belongs  to  that  extraor- 
dinary man.  Had  I  been  intimately  conversant 
with  the  son  of  Abdallah,  the  task  would  still  be 
difiicult,  and  the  success  uncertain  :  at  the  distance 
of  twelve  centuries,  I  darkly  contemplate  his  shade 
through  a  cloud  of  religious  incense  ;  and  could  I 
truly  delineate  the  portrait  of  an  hour,  tlie  (Iccting 
resemblance  would  not  equally  apply  to  the  solitary 
of  mount  Hera,  to  the  preacher  of  Mecca,  and  to 
the  conqueror  of  Arabia.  The  author  of  a  mighty 
revolution  appears  to  have  been  endowed  with  a 
pious  and  eontemplafivc  disposition:  so  soon  as 
marriage  had  raised  him  above  the  pressure  of 
want,  he  avoided  the  paths  of  ambition  and  avarice  ; 
and  till  the  age  of  forty,  he  lived  with  innocence, 
and  would  have  died  without  a  name.  The  unity 
of  God  is  an  idea  most  congenial  to  nature  and 
reason  ;  and  a  slight  conversation  with  the  Jews 
and  christians  would  teach  him  to  despise  and 
detest  the  idolatry  of  Mecca.  It  was  the  duty  of  a 
man  and  a  citizen  to  impart  the  doctrine  of  salva- 
tion, to  rescue  his  country  from  the  dominion  of  sin 
and  error.  The  energy  of  a  mind  incessantly  bent 
on  the  same  object,  would  convert  a  general  obli- 
gation into  a  particular  call ;  the  warm  suggestions 
of  the  understanding  or  the  fancy,  would  be  felt  as 
the  inspirations  of  heaven  ;  the  labour  of  thought 
would  expire  in  rapture  and  vision;  and  the  in- 
ward sensation,  the  invisible  monitor,  would  be 
described  with  the  form  and  attributes  of  an  angel 
of  God.i  From  enthusiasm  to  imposture,  the  step 
is  perilous  and  slippery  :  Ihe  da-mon  of  .Socrates' 
aifords  a  memorable  instance,  how  a  wise  man  may 

n  The  Greeks  and  Latins  liave  invcnteii  and  propagated  the  vulvar 
and  ridiculous  story,  that  INfahomet's  iron  toinh  is  suspended  in  llic  air 
at  Mecca  (rnwa  fiiTtnnni^ofitvai/.  Laoniciis  Chalcocondylcs  de  Rehus 
Turcicis,  I.  iii.  p.  fiC.)  by  Oie  action  of  equal  and  potent  hiadstunes. 
(Dictionnaire  de  Bayle,  MAHOMET,  Rem.  EE.  FF.)  Witlioiit  any 
philosophical  inquiries,  it  may  suffice,  that,  I.  The  prophet  was  not 
buried  at  Mecca ;  and,  2.  That  his  lomh  at  Medina,  which  has  been 
visited  by  millions,  is  placed  on  the  ffrouud,  fRelaiid  de  Reli^.  Mohant. 
I.  ii.  c.  19.  p.  209— 211  )  Gagnier.  (Vie  de  Mahomet,  torn.  iii.  p.  aG3— 
268.) 

«  Al  Jannabi  enumerates  fVie  de  Mahomet,  torn.  iii.  p.  .172— .191.) 
Ihe  multifarious  duties  of  a  pil:;rim  who  visits  the  tombs  of  the  pro. 
phel  and  his  com(>anions:  and  the  learned  casuist  decides,  that  this  act 
of  devotion  is  nearest  in  obligation  and  merit  to  a  divine  precept.  The 
doctors  are  divided  which,  of  Mecca  and  Medina,  he  the  most  excellent, 
(p.  .•(91-394.) 

p  The  last  sickness,  death,  and  burial  ,if  Mahomet,  are  described  by 
AbuUeda  and  Gatrnier.  (Vit.  Moham.  p.  1.1.1-142,  Vic  de  Mahomet, 
torn.  iii.  p.  220 — 271.)  The  most  private  and  mterestine  circumstances 
were  orisinally  received  from  Ayesha,  AM.  the  sons  of  Abbas,  &c. ,  and 
as  they  ilwclt  al  IVIedina.  and  surviveil  the  prophet  many  years,  they 
mijfht  repeat  the  pious  tale  to  a  second  or  third  generation  of  pilgrims. 

q  The  christians,  rashly  enough,  have  assigned  to  Mahomet  a  tame 


deceive  himself,  how  a  good  man  may  deceive 
Others,  how  the  conscience  may  slumber  in  a  mixed 
and  middle  state  between  scU'-illusimi  and  volun- 
tary fraud.  Cliarity  may  believe  that  the  original 
motives  of  Mahomet  were  those  of  pure  and  genuine 
benevolence  ;  but  a  human  missionary  is  incapable 
of  cherishing  the  obstinate  unbelievers  who  reject 
his  claims,  despise  his  arguments,  and  persecute 
his  life;  he  might  forgive  his  personal  adversaries, 
he  may  lawfully  hate  the  enemies  of  God  ;  the  stern 
passions  of  ])ride  and  revenge  were  kindled  in  the 
bosom  of  Mahomet,  and  he  sighed,  like  the  prophet 
of  Nineveh,  for  the  destruction  of  the  rebels  whom 
he  had  condemned.  The  injustice  of  Mecca,  and 
the  choice  of  Medina,  transformed  the  citizen  into 
a  prince,  the  humble  preacher  into  the  leader  of 
armies ;  but  his  sword  was  consecrated  by  the  ex- 
ample of  the  saints  ;  and  the  same  God  who  afilicts 
a  sinful  world  with  pestilence  and  earthquakes, 
might  inspire  for  their  conversion  or  chastisement 
the  valour  of  his  servants.  In  the  exercise  of  poli- 
tical government,  he  was  compelled  to  abate  of  the 
stern  rigour  of  fanaticism,  to  comply  in  some  mea- 
sure with  the  prejudices  and  passions  of  his  fol- 
lowers, and  to  employ  even  the  vices  of  mankind 
as  the  instruments  of  their  salvation.  The  use  of 
fraud  and  perfidy,  of  cruelty  and  injustice,  were 
often  subservient  to  the  propagation  of  the  faith  ; 
and  Mahomet  commanded  or  approved  the  a.s.sas- 
sination  of  the  Jews  and  idolaters  who  liad  escaped 
from  the  licld  of  battle.  By  the  repetition  of  such 
acts,  the  character  of  Mahomet  must  have  been 
gradually  stained ;  and  the  influence  of  such  per- 
nicious habits  would  be  poorly  compensated  by  the 
practice  of  the  personal  and  social  virtues  which 
are  necessary  to  maintain  the  reputation  of  a  pro- 
phet among  his  sectaries  and  friends.  Of  his  last 
years,  ambition  was  the  ruling  passion;  and  a 
politician  will  suspect,  that  he  secretly  smiled  (the 
victorious  impostor  !)  at  the  enthusiasm  of  his  youth, 
and  the  credulity  of  his  proselytes.'  k  philosopher 
will  observe,  that  llieir  credulity  and  his  success 
would  tend  more  strongly  to  fortify  the  assurance  of 
his  divine  mission,  that  his  interest  and  religion 
were  inseparably  connected,  and  that  his  conscience 
would  be  soothed  by  the  persuasion,  that  he  alone 
was  absolved  by  the  Deity  from  the  obligation  of 

pigeon,  that  seemed  to  descend  from  heaven  and  whisper  in  his  ear. 
As  this  pretended  miracle  is  urged  by  Grotius.  (de  Veritate  Reli^ionis 
ChristianEe.)  his  Arabic  translator,  the  learned  Pocock.  inquired  of  him 
the  names  of  his  authors;  and  Grotius  confes,sed,  that  it  is  unknown  to 
the  Mahometans  themselves.  I.cst  it  should  provoke  their  indif^nation 
and  laughter,  the  pious  lie  is  suppressed  in  the  Arabic  version ;  but  it 
has  maintained  an  edifying  place  in  the  numerous  editions  of  the  Latin 
text.  (Pocock.  Specimen  Hist.  Arabum.  p.  186,  187.  Reland.  de  Reli. 
gion.  Moham.  I.  ii.  c.  .19.  p.  259-2fi2.l 

r  l-jioi  rtt  TOt/TO  e^iv  tti  iruiioc  ap?a/iCVOV.  0uvri  tic  fi'^vofttvn  r\  orav 
■h-htcii  oer  awoTpeTTCi  Me  ToifTOe  6  av  McAAw  TTOOTrciv.  jrpoTp^nd  if 
"BToTf.  (Plato,  in  Apolog.  Socrat.  c.  19.  p.  121,  122.  edit.  Fischer.) 
The  familiar  examples,  which  Socrates  ur:;es  in  his  Dialogue  with 
Theages.  (Plalon.  Opera,  torn.  i.  p.  I2t(,  129.  edit.  Hen.  Stephan.)  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  foresight  ;  and  the  divine  inspiration  (the 
Aa'iMoviov)  of  the  philosopher,  is  clearly  taught  in  the  Memorabilia  of 
Xenophoii,  The  ideas  of  the  most  rationaTPlatonisIs  are  expres-sed 
by  Cicero,  (de  Dirinat  i.  .M  )  and  in  the  fourteenth  and  lifteentli  Di". 
.sertalions  of  Maximus  of  Tyre,  (p.  1,'>1-I72.  edit.  IJavis.) 

»  In  some  passage  of  his  voluminous  writings.  Voltaire  compares  (he 
prophet,  in  his  old  age,  to  a  fakir  "  qui  detaclic  le  ctiainc  de  son  ceu 
['oiir  cii  doniier  sur  les  oreilles  fi  se<  confreres." 
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positive  and  moral  laws.  If  be  retained  any  vestige 
of  liis  native  innocence,  the  sins  of  Mahomet  may 
be  allowed  as  an  evidence  of  liis  sincerity.  In  the 
support  of  trutli,  the  arts  of  fraud  and  fiction  may 
be  deemed  less  criminal ;  and  he  would  have  started 
at  the  foulness  of  the  means,  had  he  not  been  satis- 
fied of  the  importance  and  justice  of  the  end.  Even 
in  a  conqueror  or  a  priest,  I  can  surprise  a  word  or 
action  of  unaffected  humanity  ;  and  the  decree  of 
Mahomet,  that,  in  the  sale  of  captives,  the  mothers 
should  never  be  separated  from  their  children, 
may  suspend,  or  moderate,  the  censure  of  the  his- 
torian.' 
Private  life  of  The  good  sense  of  Mahomet"  de- 
.■Mahomet.  spised  the  pomp  of  royalty :  the  apostle 
of  God  submitted  to  the  menial  offices  of  the  family  ; 
he  kindled  the  fire,  swept  the  floor,  milked  the  ewes, 
and  mended  with  his  own  hands  his  shoes  and  his 
woollen  garment.  Disdaining  the  penance  and 
merit  of  a  hermit,  he  observed,  witliout  effort  or 
vanity,  the  abstemious  diet  of  an  Arab  and  a  soldier. 
On  solemn  occasions  he  feasted  his  companions  with 
rustic  and  hospitable  plenty  ;  but  in  his  domestic 
life,  many  weeks  would  elapse  without  a  fire  being 
kindled  on  the  hearth  of  the  prophet.  The  inter- 
diction of  wine  was  confirmed  by  his  example:  his 
hanger  was  appeased  with  a  sparing  allowance  of 
barley-bread  :  he  delighted  in  the  taste  of  milk  and 
honey  ;  but  his  ordinary  food  consisted  of  dates  and 
water.  Perfumes  and  women  were  the  two  sensual 
enjoyments  which  his  nature  required,  and  his  reli- 
gion did  not  forbid  ;  and  Mahomet  affirmed,  that  the 
fervour  of  his  devotion  was  increased  by  these  inno- 
cent pleasures.  The  heat  of  the  climate  inflames 
the  blood  of  the  Arabs  ;  and  their  libidinous  com- 
plexion has  been  noticed  by  the  writers  of  antiquity." 
Their  incontinence  was  regulated  by  the  civil  and 
religious  laws  of  the  Koran:  their  incestuous  alli- 
ances were  blamed  ;  the  boundless  licence  of  poly- 
gamy was  reduced  to  four  legitimate  wives  or 
concubines  ;  their  rights  both  of  bed  and  of  dowry 
were  equitably  determined  ;  the  freedom  of  divorce 
was  discouraged,  adultery  was  condemned  as  a 
capital  ofl'ence  ;  and  fornication,  in  either  sex,  was 
punished  with  a  hundred  stripes.^  Such  were  the 
calm  and  rational  precepts  of  the  legislator  :  but  in 
his  private  conduct,  Mahomet  indulged  the  appetites 
of  a  man,  and  abused  the  claims  of  a  prophet.  A 
special  revelation  dispensed  him  from  the  laws 
which  he  had  impo.sed  on  his  nation  ;  the  female 
sex,  without  reserve,  was  abandoned  to  his  desires; 
and  this  singular  prerogative  excited  the  envy 
rather  than  the  scandal,  the  veneration  rather  than 
the  envv,  of  the  devout  mussulmans.     If  we  remem- 


I  Otpnier  retaltx.  wilti  the  Mine  imparti.tt  pen,  this  humane  law  of 
the  prophet,  and  the  nititdersof  Caab,  and  Sophian.  which  he  prompted 
and  approved.  (Vie  de  IMahomet,  turn.  ii.  p.  69.  97.  208.) 

u  For  the  domestic  lile  of  Mahomet,  consult  Gagnier,  and  the  cor. 
c$pondin^  chapters  of  Abull'eda;  for  his  diet,  (torn.  iii.  p.  2S5 — 288. 
hit  children,  (p.  189.  28!i  )  lii'  wives,  (p.  290—30.1.)  his  marriage  with 
Zeineb,  (torn.  ii.  p.  Io2-l()0,)  his  amour  with  Mary,  (p.  303—3(19.) 
.ihc  false  accusation  of  Ayesha.  {p.  ISG — 199.)  The  most  original  cvi. 
dence  of  the  three  last  transactions  is  contained  in  the  twenty. fourth, 
thirty-third,  and  sixty-sixlh  chapters  of  the  Koran,  with  Sale's  Com- 
ineiitary.     Fndeaux  (Lile  of  Maliomet,  p.  80—90.)  .inil  Maracci  (!*ro. 


His  wives, 


ber  the  seven  hundred  wives  and  three 
hundred  concubines  of  the  wise  Solo- 
mon, we  shall  applaud  the  modesty  of  the  Arabian, 
who  espoused  no  more  than  seventeen  or  fifteen 
wives ;  eleven  are  enumerated  who  occupied  at 
Medina  their  separate  apartments  round  the  house 
of  the  apostle,  and  enjoyed  in  their  turns  the  favour 
of  his  conjugal  society.  What  is  singular  enough, 
they  were  all  widows,  excepting  only  Ayesha,  the 
daughter  of  Abubeker.  She  was  doubtless  a  virgin, 
since  Mahomet  consummated  his  nuptials  (such  is 
the  premature  ripeness  of  the  climate)  w  hen  she  was 
only  nine  years  of  age.  The  youth,  the  beauty,  the 
spirit  of  Ayesha,  gave  her  a  superior  ascendant : 
she  was  beloved  and  trusted  by  the  prophet ;  and, 
after  his  death,  tlie  daughter  of  Abubeker  was  long 
revered  as  the  mother  of  the  faithful.  Her  behaviour 
had  been  ambiguous  and  indiscreet:  in  a  nocturnal 
march  she  was  accidentally  left  behind  ;  and  in  the 
morning  Ayesha  returned  to  the  camp  n  ith  a  man. 
The  temper  of  Mahomet  was  inclined  to  jealousy  ; 
but  a  divine  revelation  assured  him  of  her  innocence : 
he  chastised  her  accusers,  and  published  a  law  of 
domestic  peace,  that  now  oman  should  be  condemned 
unless  four  male  witnesses  had  seen  her  in  the  act 
of  adultery.^  In  his  adventures  with  Zeineb,  the 
wife  of  Zeid,  and  with  Mary,  an  Egyptian  captive, 
the  amorous  prophet  forgot  the  interest  of  his  repu- 
tation. At  the  house  of  Zeid,  his  freedman  and 
adopted  son,  ho  beheld,  in  a  loose  undress,  the 
beauty  of  Zeineb,  and  burst  forth  into  an  ejacula- 
tion of  devotion  and  desire.  The  servile,  or  grate- 
ful, freedman  understood  the  hint,  and  yielded 
without  hesitation  to  the  love  of  his  benefactor. 
But  as  the  filial  relation  had  excited  some  doubt  and 
scandal,  the  angel  Gabriel  descended  from  heaven 
to  ratify  the  deed,  annul  the  adoption,  and  gently  to 
reprove  the  apostle  for  distrusting  the  indulgence 
of  his  God.  One  of  his  wives,  Hafna,  the  daughter 
of  Omar,  surprised  him  on  her  own  bed,  in  the 
embraces  of  his  Egyptian  captive :  she  promised 
secrecy  and  forgiveness :  he  swore  that  he  would 
renounce  the  possession  of  Mary.  Both  parties 
forgot  their  engagements  :  and  Gabriel  again  de- 
scended with  a  chapter  of  the  Koran,  to  absolve  him 
from  his  oath,  and  to  exhort  him  freely  to  enjoy  his 
captives  and  concubines,  without  listening  to  the 
clamours  of  his  wives.  In  a  solitary  retreat  of  thirty 
days,  he  laboured,  alone  with  Mary,  to  fulfil  the 
commands  of  the  angel.  When  his  love  and  revenge 
were  satiated,  he  summoned  to  bis  presence  his 
eleven  wives,  reproached  their  disobedience  and 
indiscretion,  and  threatened  them  with  a  sentence 
of  divorce,  both  in  this  world  and  in  the  next :  a 

drom.  Alcoran,  part  iv.  p.  49—59.)  have  maliciously  exaggerated  the 
frailties  of  >lahoniet. 

z  lucrcdihilc  est  quo  ardore  apud  eos  in  Venerem  uterqne  solvitur 
sexiis.  (Amniian.  Maieelliu.  I.  xiv.  c.  4.) 

>-  iSalc  (I*relimiuary  Discourse,  p.  13.1-137.)  has  recapitulated  llie 
laws  of  marriage,  divorce,  iSic.  ;  and  the  curious  reader  of  Selden's 
Uxor  Hebraica  will  recognize  raany  Jewish  ordinanre.s. 

I  In  a  memorable  case,  the  Calinh  Omar  decided  that  all  presumptive 
evidence  was  of  no  avail  ;  and  that  all  the  four  witnesses  must  have 
actually  seen  styluni  in  pyxide.  (Ahulfeit!*'  ,\nnali-s  IMosIeiinci.  p.  71, 
vers,  Reiske.) 
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dreadful  sentence,  since  those  who  liad  iisocndcd 
the  bed  of  the  prophet  were  lor  ever  excluded  from 
the  hope  of  a  second  marriage.  Perhaps  tlie  incon- 
tinence of  Mahomet  may  be  palliated  by  the  tradi- 
tion of  his  natural  or  preternatural  jjift;"  he  united 
the  manly  virtue  of  thirty  of  the  children  of  Adam; 
and  the  apostle  might  rival  the  thirteenth  labouri>  of 
the  Grecian  Hercules."  A  more  serious  and  decent 
excuse  may  be  drawn  from  his  fidelity  to  Cadijah. 
During  the  twenty-four  years  of  their  marriage, 
her  youthful  husband  abstained  from  the  right  of 
polygamy,  and  the  pride  or  tenderness  of  the  vene- 
rable matron  was  never  insulted  by  the  society  of  a 
rival.  After  her  death,  he  placed  her  in  the  rank 
of  the  four  perfect  women,  w  ith  the  sister  of  Moses, 
tlic  mother  of  Jesus,  and  Fatima,  the  best  beloved 
of  his  daughters.  "  Was  she  not  old  V  said  .4yesha, 
with  the  insolence  of  a  blooming  beauty;  "  has  not 
God  given  you  a  better  in  her  place  .'"  "  No,  by 
God,"  said  Mahomet,  with  an  elT'usion  of  honest 
gratitude,  "  there  never  can  be  a  better !  She 
believed  in  me,  when  men  despised  me:  she  relieved 
my  wants,  when  I  was  poor  and  persecuted  by  the 
world."'' 

In  the  largest  indulgence  of  poly- 
gamy, the  founder  of  a  religion  and 
empire  might  aspire  to  multiply  the  chances  of  a 
numerous  posterity  and  a  lineal  succession.  The 
hopes  of  Mahomet  were  fatally  disappointed.  The 
virgin  Ayesha,  and  his  ten  widows  of  mature  age 
and  approved  fertility,  were  barren  in  his  potent  em- 
braces. The  four  sons  of  Cadijah  died  in  their 
infancy.  Mary,  his  Egyptian  concubine,  was  en- 
deared to  him  by  the  birth  of  Ibrahim.  At  the  end 
of  fifteen  months  the  prophet  wept  over  his  grave  ; 
but  he  sustained  with  firmness  the  raillery  of  his 
enemies,  and  checked  the  adulation  or  credulity  of 
the  Moslems,  by  the  assurance  that  an  eclipse  of  the 
sun  was  tiot  occasioned  by  the  death  of  the  infant. 
Cadijah  had  likew  ise  given  him  four  daughters,  who 
were  married  to  the  most  faithful  of  his  disciples  : 
the  three  eldest  died  before  their  father ;  but  Fatima, 
who  possessed  his  confidence  and  love,  became  the 
wife  of  her  cousin  Ali,  and  the  mother  of  an  illus- 
trious progeny.  The  merit  and  misfortunes  of  Ali 
and  his  descendants  will  lead  me  to  anticipate, 
in  this  place,  the  series  of  the  Saracen  caliphs,  a 
title  which  describes  the  commanders  of  the  faith- 
ful as  the  vicars  and  successors  of  the  apostle  of 
God.' 


a  Sihi  robur  ad  generationem,  quantum  Irifjinta  viri  habent  incsse 
jactaret  :  ita  nt  unica  hnrii  pnsstt  undecim  fcemirns  salisfncere,  ut  ex 
Ambum  libris  refert  Stus  Pelrus  Paschasius,  c.  2.  (Maraeci,  Prodro- 
mus  Alcnran.  p.  iv.  n.  55.  See  likewise  Observations  de  Belon.  1.  iii. 
c.  10.  fol.  170.  recto  )  Al  Jannatn  (Gapnier,  torn.  iii.  p.  4S7.)  records 
his  own  testimony,  that  lie  surpassed  all  men  in  conjiijjal  viijour ;  and 
Abulfeda  mentions  the  exclamation  of  Ali,  who  washed  his  body  after 
his  death,  "  O  pro|dieta,  ccrte  penis  suns  cctlum  versus  erectus  est,"  (in 
Vit.  Mahommed.  p.  140.1 

b  I  borrow  the  fliyle  of  a  father  of  the  church,  eva0\fvu>v  'HpaxAeor 
rpiiTKa, if^arov  aH\ov.  (Gref^.  Naziaiizen,  Orat.  iii.  p.  108.) 

e  The  common  and  most  (glorious  legend  iiiclndes,  in  a  single  nitrht, 
the  fifty  victories  of  Hercules  over  the  virtrin  daiighlers  of  Thestius, 
(Diodor  Sicul.  torn.  i.  1.  iv.  p.  274.  Pausanias,  I  ix.  p.  76.1.  Statins 
Sylv.  I.  i.  elep.  iii.  v.  42.)  But  Alhenseiis  allows  seven  nifjhLs  (tJiep. 
nosophisL  I.  xiii.  p.  556.)  and  Apollodorus  fifty,  for  this  arduous 
achievement  of  Hercules,  who  was  then  no  more  tlian  eighteen  years 
of  tgc.  (Bibhot.  1.  ii.  c.  4.  p.  111.  cura  nolis  Heyue,  part.  i.  p.  332.) 


The  birth,  the  alliance,  the  character  „,  , ... 

1.    »  .-         ,  ■    .  .       ...  Character  of  All. 

ol  All,  which  exalted  him  above  the 

rest  of  his  countrymen,  might  justify  his  claim  to 
the  vacant  throne  of  Arabia.  The  sou  of  Abu  Taleb 
was,  in  his  own  right,  the  chief  of  the  family  of 
Hasliciu,  and  the  hereditary  prince  or  guardian  of 
the  city  and  temple  of  Mecca.  The  light  of  pro- 
phecy was  extinct ;  but  the  husband  of  Fatima 
might  expect  the  inheritance  and  blessing  of  her 
father  :  the  Arabs  had  sometimes  been  patient  of  a 
female  reign  ;  and  the  two  grandsons  of  the  prophet 
had  often  been  fondled  in  his  lap,  and  shown  in  his 
pulpit,  as  the  hope  of  his  age,  and  the  chief  of  tlic 
youth  of  paradise.  The  first  of  the  true  believers 
might  aspire  to  march  before  them  in  this  world  and 
in  the  next ;  and  if  some  weie  of  a  graver  and  more 
rigid  cast,  the  zeal  and  virtue  of  jVli  were  never 
outstripped  by  any  recent  proselyte.  He  united  the 
<|uaIifieations  of  a  poet,  a  soldier,  and  a  saint:  his 
wisdom  still  breathes  in  a  collection  of  moral  and 
religious  sayings;'  and  every  antagonist,  in  the 
combats  of  the  tongue  or  of  the  sword,  was  subdued 
by  his  eloquence  and  valour.  From  the  first  hour 
of  his  mission  to  the  last  rites  of  his  funeral,  the 
apostle  was  never  forsaken  by  a  generous  friend, 
whom  he  delighted  to  name  his  brother,  his  vice- 
gerent, and  the  faithful  Aaron  of  a  second  Moses. 
The  son  of  Abu  Taleb  w as  afterwards  reproached 
for  neglecting  to  secure  his  interest  by  a  solemn 
declaration  of  his  right,  which  would  have  silenced 
all  competition,  and  sealed  his  succession  by  the 
decrees  of  heaven.  But  the  unsuspecting  hero  con- 
fided in  himself:  the  jealousy  of  empire,  and  perhaps 
the  fear  of  opposition,  might  suspend  the  resolutions 
of  Mahomet ;  and  the  bed  of  sickness  w  as  besieged 
by  the  artful  Ayesha,  the  daughter  of  Abubeker, 
and  the  enemy  of  Ali. 

The  silence  and  death  of  the  prophet   jig;„„  „(  ;((,„. 
restored  the  liberty  of  the  people  ;  and        I'^n''--. 
his  companions  convened  an  assembly  June  7. 

to  deliberate  on  the  choice  of  his  successor.  The 
hereditary  claim  and  lofty  spirit  of  Ali,  were  offen- 
sive to  an  aristocracy  of  elders,  desirous  of  bestow- 
ing and  resuming  the  sceptre  by  a  free  and  frequent 
election  :  the  Koieish  could  never  be  reconciled  to 
the  proud  pre-eminence  of  the  line  of  Hashem  ;  the 
ancient  discord  of  the  tribes  was  rekindled  ;  the 
fui/itives  of  Mecca  and  the  auxiliaries  of  Metlina 
asserted  their  respective  merits  ;  and  the  rash  pro- 
posal of  choosing  two  independent  caliphs  would 

«l  Abnlfeda  in  Vit.  Moliam.  p.  12,  13.  16,  17.  cum  notis  Gapnier. 

e  This  outline  of  the  Arabian  history  isdrawn  from  the  Bibliotheque 
Orientale  of  D'Herbelot,  (under  the  names  of  Abiiubecre,  Omar, 
Othviav,  Ali,  ^c.)  from  the  Annals  of  Aliulfeda,  Ahulpharayius.  and 
F.lniacin,  (under  the  proper  years  of  the  Heqiro,)  and  especially  from 
Ockley's  History  of  the  Saracens,  (vol.  i.  p. 'l— 10.  115-122.  229.  219. 
3(J3— .372.  .378—391.  and  almost  the  whole  of  the  second  volume,  j  Vet 
we  should  weigh  with  caution  the  traditions  of  the  hostile  sects;  a 
stream  which  becomes  still  more  muddy  as  it  flows  further  from  the 
source.  Sir  John  Chardin  has  too  faithfully  copied  tlie  fables  and 
errors  of  the  modern  Persians.  (Voyages,  torn.  ii.  p.  235  —  2.50,  &e.) 

f  Ocklev  (at  the  end  of  bis  second  volume)  has  given  an  English 
version  of'^  169  sentences,  which  he  ascribes,  with  some  tiesitation,  to 
Ali.  the  son  of  Abu  Taleb.  His  preface  is  coloured  by  the  enthusiasm 
of  a  translator ;  yet  these  sentences  delineate  a  characteristic,  though 
dark,  picture  of  human  life. 
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have  crushed  in  their  infancy  the  religion  and  em- 
pire of  the  Saracens.  The  tumult  was  appeased  by 
the  disinterested  resolution  of  Omar,  who,  suddenly 
renouncing  his  own  pretensions,  stretched  forth  his 
hand,  and  declared  himself  the  first  subject  of  the 
mild  and  venerable  Abubeker.  The  urgency  of  the 
moment,  and  the  acquiescence  of  the  people,  might 
excuse  this  illegal  and  precipitate  measure ;  but 
Omar  himself  confessed  from  the  pulpit,  that  if  any 
mussulman  should  hereafter  presume  to  anticipate 
the  suffrage  of  his  brethren,  both  the  elector  and  the 
elected  would  be  worthy  of  death. s  After  the  sim- 
ple inauguration  of  Abubeker,  he  was  obeyed  in 
Medina,  Mecca,  and  the  provinces  of  Arabia :  the 
Hashemites  alone  declined  the  oath  of  fidelity  ;  and 
their  chief,  in  his  own  house,  maintained,  above  six 
months,  a  sullen  and  independent  reserve  ;  without 
listening  to  the  threats  of  Omar,  who  attempted  to 
consume  with  fire  the  habitation  of  the  daughter  of 
the  apostle.  The  death  of  Fatima,  and  the  decline 
of  his  party,  subdued  the  indignant  spirit  of  Ali  : 
he  condescended  to  salute  the  commander  of  the 
faithful,  accepted  his  excuse  of  the  necessity  of 
preventing  their  common  enemies,  and  wisely  re- 
jected his  courteous  offer  of  abdicating  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Arabians.  After  a  reign  of  two  years, 
the  aged  caliph  was  summoned  by  the  angel  of 
death.  In  his  testament,  with  the  tacit  approbation 
of  his  companions,  he  bequeathed  the  sceptre  to  the 
firm  and  intrepid  virtue  of  Omar.  "  I  have  no  oc- 
casion," said  the  modest  candidate, ''  for  the  place." 
"  But  the  place  has  occasion  for  you,"  replied 
„,  -  Abubeker ;  who  expired  with  a  fervent 

Of  Omar,  ^ 

A.  D.  6:m.  prayer,  that  the  God  of  Mahomet 
"*  ■  would  ratify  his  choice,  and  direct  the 
mussulnians  in  the  way  of  concord  and  obedience. 
The  prayer  was  not  ineffectual,  since  Ali  himself, 
in  a  life  of  privacy  and  prayer,  professed  to  revere 
the  superior  worth  and  dignity  of  his  rival ;  who 
comforted  him  for  the  loss  of  empire,  by  the  most 
flattering  marks  of  confidence  and  esteem.  In  the 
twelfth  year  of  his  reign,  Omar  received  a  mortal 
wound  from  the  hand  of  an  assassin  ;  he  rejected 
with  equal  impartiality  the  names  of  his  son  and  of 
Ali,  refused  to  load  his  conscience  with  the  sins  of 
his  succes.sor,  and  devolved  on  six  of  the  most  re- 
spectable companions  the  arduous  task  of  electing 
a  commander  of  the  faithful.  On  this  occasion, 
Ali  was  again  blamed  by  his  friends ''  for  submitting 
his  right  to  the  judgment  of  men,  for  recognizing 
their  jurisdiction  by  accepting  a  place  among  the 

B  Ockley  (Hist,  of  the  Saracens,  vol.  i.  p.  5,  6.)  from  ati  Arabian  MS. 
represents  .\ytslia  as  adverse  to  the  substitution  of  her  father  in  ttie 
place  of  the  apostle.  This  fact,  so  imorobable  in  itself,  is  unnoticed  by 
Abulfeda,  Al  Jannabi,  and  AI  Bochari,  the  last  of  whom  quotes  the 
tradition  of  Aye-sha  herself.  (Vit.  Mohammed,  p.  13ti.  Vie  de  Mahomet 
lorn.  iii.  p.  23fi.) 

h  Particularly  by  his  friend  and  cousin  Abdallali,  the  son  of  Abbas, 
who  died  A.  D.  687.  with  thetitle  of  grand  doctor  of  Uie  Moslems.  In 
Abulfeda  lie  recapitulatetl  the  important  occasions  in  which  All  had 
neglected  his  salutary  advice  ;  (p.  10.  vers.  Reiske  ;)  and  concludes,  [p. 
86.)  O  princeps  fidefium,  absque  controversia  tu  quidem  vere  fortis  es, 
at  inops  honi  consilii,  et  rerum  Rerendaruiii  parum  callens. 
;^  i  1  suspecttliat  the  two  stumors  (Abulphara<riiis,  p.  115.  Ockley,  tom. 
i.  p.  371.)  may  sij;nifv  not  two  actual  counsellors,  but  his  two  prede- 
'ceffiiors,  Abubeker  huA  Omar. 
'  k  The  schism  of  the  Persians  is  explained  by  all  our  travellers  of  the 
last  century,  especially  in  tlie  second  and  fourth' volumes  of  their  master, 
3   () 


six  electors.  He  might  have  obtained  their  suf- 
frage, had  he  deigned  to  promise  a  .strict  and  ser- 
vile cpnformity,  not  only  to  the  Koran  and  tradition, 
but  likewise  to  the  determinations  of  two  seniors.' 

With  these  limitations,  Othraan,  the      ,„, 

of  Olhman  ; 
secretary  of  Mahomet,   accepted   the     A.  D.  W4. 

government ;  nor  was  it  till  after  the  ""'  ^' 

third  caliph,  twenty-four  years  after  the  death  of 
the  prophet,  that  Ali  was  invested,  by  the  popular 
clioice,  with  the  regal  and  sacerdotal  office.  The 
manners  of  the  Arabians  retained  their  primitive 
simplicity,  and  the  son  of  Abu  Taleb  despised  the 
pomp  and  vanity  of  this  world.  At  the  hour  of 
prayer,  he  repaired  to  the  mosch  of  Medina,  clothed 
in  a  thin  cotton  gown,  a  coarse  turban  on  his  head, 
his  slippers  in  one  hand,  and  his  bow  in  the  other, 
instead  of  a  walking-staff.  The  companions  of  the 
prophet  and  the  chiefs  of  the  tribes  saluted  their 
new  sovereign,  and  gave  him  their  right  hands  as  a 
sign  of  fealty  and  allegiance. 

The  mischiefs  that  flow  from  the 
contests  of  ambition  are  usually  con-  Turks  and  Per- 
fincd  to  the  times  and  countries  in  *'°°'' 
which  they  have  been  agitated.  But  the  religious 
discord  of  the  friends  and  enemies  of  Ali  has  been 
renewed  in  every  age  of  the  Hegira,  and  is  still 
maintained  in  the  immortal  hatred  of  the  Persian.s 
and  Turks.''  The  former,  who  are  branded  with  the 
appellation  of  Shiites  or  sectaries,  have  enriched 
the  Mahometan  creed  with  a  new  article  of  faith  ; 
and  if  Mahomet  be  the  apostle,  his  companion  Ali 
is  the  vicar,  of  God.  In  their  private  converse,  in 
their  public  worship,  they  bitterly  execrate  the 
three  usurpers  who  intercepted  his  indefeasible 
right  to  the  dignity  of  imam  and  caliph  ;  and  the 
name  of  Omar  expresses  in  their  tongue  the  perfect 
accomplishment  of  wickedness  and  impiety.'  The 
Sonnites,  who  are  supported  by  the  general  consent 
and  orthodox  traditions  of  the  mussulmans,  entertaiii 
a  more  impartial,  or  at  least  a  more  decent,  opinion. 
They  respect  the  memory  of  Abubeker,  Omar,  Oth- 
man,  and  Ali,  the  holy  and  legitimate  successors  of 
the  prophet.  But  they  assign  the  last  and  mo.st 
humble  place  to  the  husband  of  Fatima,  in  the  per- 
suasion that  the  order  of  succession  was  determined 
by  the  degrees  of  sanctity.'"  An  historian  who 
balances  the  four  caliphs  w  ith  a  hand  unshaken  by 
superstition,  will  calmly  pronounce,  that  their  man- 
ners were  alike  pure  and  exemplary  ;  that  fheir 
zeal  was  fervent  and  probably  sincere  ;  and  that,  in 
the  midst  of  riches  and  power,-  their  lives  were  dc- 

Chardin.  Niebiihr,  though  of  inferior  merit,  has  the  advantage  of 
writing  so  late  as  the  year  1761,  (Voyages  en  Arabie,  &c.  torn.  ii.  p. 
208—2.33.)  since  the  ineilectual  attempt  of  Nadir  Shah  to  chanire  the  re- 
ligion of  the  nation,  (st:e  his  Persian  History  translated  into  French  by 
Sir  Willi.am  Jones,  torn   ii.  p.  5,  6.  47.  48  f44-)o5.) 

1  Omar  is  the  name  of  the  devil ;  his  murderer  is  a  saint.  When  Ule 
Persians  shoot  with  the  bow,  they  frequ..iitly  cry,  "  M.ay  this  arrow  so 
to  the  heart  of  Omar!"  (Voyages  de  Chai^in,  torn.  ii.  p.  239,  24t>. 
259,  Kc.) 

Ill  This  sradation  of  nierit  is  distinctly  marked  in  «  cnvd  illustrated 
by  Reland ;  (de  Uelii:.  Mohamni.  I.  i.  p.  37.)  and  a  Siinnito  ar.,;umenl 
inserted  by  Ockley.  (Hist,  of  the  Saracens,  torn.  ii.  p.  230.)  The  prac- 
tice of  ciirsiiiff  tile  memory  of  Ali  was  abolished,  after  forty  years,  liy 
the  Omminiles  themselves  ;  (D'Hcrbclot,  p,  G9(i.)  and  Uicrv  are  few 
anions:  the  Turks  who  presume  to  revile  him  as  an  infidel.  (Voyages  de 
Cliardin,  torn.  iv.  p.  46.) 
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voted  to  the  practice  of  moral  ami  religious  duties. 
IJiit  tin-  |)iil)lic  \irliics  of  Abubckcr  and  Omar,  the 
prudence  ol  llie  lirst,  tlie  severity  of  the  .second, 
maintained  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  their  reif;ns. 
The  feeble  temper  and  declining'  !i|;e  of  Otlnnan 
were  incapable  of  sustaining  the  weight  of  eomnust 
and  empire.  He  chose,  and  he  was  deceived  ;  he 
trusted,  and  he  was  betrayed  :  the  most  deserving 
of  the  faithful  became  u.seless  or  hostile  to  his  ^o- 
vcrnment,  and  his  lavish  bounty  was  productive 
only  of  ingratitude  and  discontent.  The  spirit  of 
discord  went  forth  in  the  provinces,  their  deputies 
assembled  at  Medina,  and  the  (Jharegites,  the  des- 
perate fanatics  who  diselainie<l  the  yoke  of  subor- 
dination and  reason,  were  confounded  among  the 
free-born  Arabs,  who  demanded  the  redress  of  their 
wrongs  and  the  punishment  of  their  oppressors. 
From  Cufa,  from  Bassora,  from  Egypt,  from  the 
tribes  of  the  desert,  they  rose  in  arms,  encamped 
about  a  league  from  IMcdina,  and  despatched  a 
haughty  mandate  to  their  sovereign,  requiring  him 
to  execute  justice,  or  to  descend  from  the  throne. 
His  repentance  began  to  disarm  and  disi)erse  the 
insurgents ;  but  their  fury  was  rekindled  by  the  arts 
of  his  enemies  ;  and  the  forgery  of  a  perfidious 
secretary  was  contrived  to  blast  his  reputation  and 
precipitate  his  fall.  The  caliph  had  lost  the  only 
guard  of  his  predecessors,  the  esteem  and  conli- 
denee  of  the  Moslems  ;  during  a  siege  of  six  weeks 
his  water  and  provisions  were  intercepted,  and  the 
feeble  gates  of  the  palace  were  protected  only  by 
the  scruples  of  the  more  timorous  rebels.  Forsaken 
by  those  who  had  abused  his  simplicity,  the  help- 
less and  venerable  caliph  expected  the  approach  of 
death  ;  the  brother  of  Ayesha  marched  at  tlie  head 
Deaihof      of  the  assassins;   and   Othraan,   with 

Oiliman,      the  Koran  in  his  lap,  was  pierced  with 
A.  v.  655.  ,  .      ,        . 

June  18.  a  multitude  of  wounds.  A  tumultu- 
ous anarchy  of  five  days  was  appeased  by  the  in- 
auguration of  Ali :  his  refusal  would  have  provoked 
a  general  massacre.  In  this  painful  situation  lie 
supported  the  becoming  pride  of  the  chief  of  the 
Hasheniites  ;  declared  tliat  he  had  rather  serve  than 
reign  ;  rebuked  the  presumption  of  the  strangers  : 
and  required  the  formal,  if  not  the  voluntary,  assent 
of  the  cliiefs  of  the  nation.  He  has  never  been  ac- 
cused of  promoting  the  assa.ssin  of  Omar ;  though 
Persia  indiscreetly  celebrates  the  festival  of  that 
holy  martyr.  The  quarrel  between  Otlnnan  and 
his  subjects  was  assuaged  by  (he  early  mediation 
of  Ali  ;  and  Hassan,  the  eldest  of  his  sons,  was  in- 
sulted and  wounded  in  the  defence  of  the  caliph. 
Yet  it  is  doubtful  w  liethrr  the  father  of  Hassan  was 
strenuous  and  sincere  in  his  opposition  to  the  re- 
bels ;  and  it  is  certain  that  he  enjoyed  the  benefit 
of  their  crime.  The  temptation  was  indeed  of  such 
magnitude  as  might  stagger  and  corrupt  the  most 
obdurate  virtue.  The  ambitious  candidate  no  longer 
aspired  to  the  barren  sceptre  of  Arabia  :  the  .Sara- 
cens had  been  victorious  in  the  cast  and  west ;  and 

o  Tlic  plaiu  of  SitTiu  is  ilctcrmiocd  by  D'AoTille  (I'Euphratc  et  le 


the  wealthy  kingdoms  of  Persia,  .Syria,  and  Egypt, 
were  the  patrimony  of  the  commander  of  the  failJi- 
ful. 

A  life  of  prayer  and  contemplation  .^  .... 
had  not  ehilli'il  the  martial  activity  of  "a.  1). 
All  ;  but  in  a  niiidire  age,  alter  a  long 
cxperii-nce  of  mankind,  hi;  still  betrayed  in  his  con- 
duct the  rashness  and  indiscretion  of  youth.  In  the 
lirst  days  of  bis  reign,  he  neglected  to  secure,  either 
by  gifts  or  fetters,  the  doubtful  allegiance  of  Telha 
and  Zobcir,  two  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Ar.i- 
biaii  (•liiefs.  They  eseapeil  from  Medina  to  Mecca, 
and  from  thence  to  Bassora ;  erected  the  standard 
of  revolt ;  and  usurped  the  government  of  Irak,  or 
As.syria,  which  they  had  vainly  solicited  as  the  re- 
ward of  their  services.  The  mask  of  patriotism  is 
allowed  to  cover  the  mo.st  glaring  inconsistencies  ; 
and  the  enemies,  perhaps  the  assassins,  of  Othnian 
now  demanded  vengeance  for  his  blood.  They  were 
accompanied  in  their  flight  by  Ayesha,  the  widow 
of  the  prophet,  who  chc-rishcd,  to  the  la.st  hour  of 
her  life,  an  implacable  hatred  against  the  husband 
and  the  posterity  of  Fatima.  The  most  reasonable 
Moslems  were  scandalized,  that  the  mother  of  the 
faithful  should  expose  in  a  camp  her  person  and 
character  ;  but  the  superstilious  crowd  was  confi- 
dent that  hor  presence  would  sanctify  the  justice, 
and  assure  the  success,  of  their  <uause.  At  the  head 
of  twenty  thousand  of  his  loyal  Arabs,  and  nine 
thousand  valiant  auxiliaries  of  Cufa,  the  calipli  en- 
countered and  defeated  the  superior  numbers  of  the 
rebels  under  the  walls  of  Uassora.  Their  leaders, 
Telha  and  Zobeir,  were  slain  in  the  first  battle  that 
stained  with  civil  blood  the  arms  of  the  Moslems. 
After  passing  through  the  ranks  to  animate  the 
troops,  Ayesha  had  chosen  her  post  amidst  the  dan- 
gers of  the  field.  In  the  heat  of  the  action,  seventy 
men,  who  held  the  bridle  of  her  camel,  were  suc- 
cessively killed  or  wounded  ;  and  the  cage,  or  litter, 
in  which  she  sat,  was  struck  with  javelins  and  darts 
like  the  quills  of  a  porcupine.  The  venerable  cap- 
tive sustained  with  firmness  the  reproaches  of  the 
(conqueror,  and  was  speedily  dismissed  to  her))roper 
station,  at  the  tond>  of  Mahomet,  with  the  respect 
and  tenderness  that  was  still  due  (o  the  widow  of 
tlie  apostle.  After  this  victory,  which  was  styled 
the  Day  of  the  Camel,  Ali  marched  against  a  more 
formidable  adversary  ;  against  Moawiyah,  the  .son 
of  Abu.Sopliian,  whohad  assumed  the  title  of  caliph, 
and  whose  claim  was  supported  by  the  forces  of 
.Svria  and  the  interest  of  the  house  of  Ommiyah. 
From  the  passage  of  Thapsacus,  the  plain  of  .Silliii" 
extends  along  the  western  bank  of  the  Kiiphiales. 
On  (his  spacious  and  level  theatre,  the  two  compe- 
titors waged  a  desultory  war  of  one  hundred  and 
ten  days.  In  the  course  of  ninety  actions  or  skir- 
mishes, the  loss  of  Ali  was  estimated  at  twenty-five, 
that  of  Moawiyah  at  forty-live,  thousand  soldiers; 
and  the  list  of  the  slain  was  dignified  with  tlie  names 
of  five  and  twenty  veterans  whohad  fought  at  ISedcr 

Tij^rp,  |).  29.)  t'»  he  tlir  Campus  Barbariniv  of  Procopiii*, 
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under  the  standard  of  Mahomet.  In  this  sanguin- 
ary contest  the  lawful  caliph  displayed  a  superior 
character  of  valour  and  humanity.  His  troops  were 
strictly  enjoined  to  awaitthelirst  onset  of  the  enemy, 
to  spare  their  flying  brethren,  and  to  respect  the 
bodies  of  the  dead,  and  the  chastity  of  the  female 
captives.  He  generously  proposed  to  save  the  blood 
of  the  Moslems  by  a  single  combat ;  but  his  tremb- 
ling rival  declined  the  challenge  as  a  sentence  of 
inevitable  death.  The  ranks  of  the  Syrians  were 
broken  by  the  charge  of  a  hero  who  was  mounted 
on  a  pyebald  horse,  and  wielded  with  irresistible 
force  his  ponderous  and  two-edged  sword.  As  often 
as  he  smote  a  rebel,  he  shouted  the  Allah  Acbar, 
"  God  is  victorious ;"  and  in  the  tumult  of  a  noc- 
turnal battle,  he  was  heard  to  repeat  four  hundred 
times  that  tremendous  exclamation.  The  prince  of 
Damascus  already  meditated  his  (light,  but  the  cer- 
tain victory  was  snatched  from  the  grasp  of  Ali  by 
the  disobedience  and  enthusiasm  of  his  troops. 
Their  conscience  was  awed  by  the  solemn  appeal  to 
the  books  of  the  Koran  which  Moawiyah  exposed  on 
the  foremost  lances  ;  and  Ali  was  compelled  to  yield 
to  a  disgraceful  truce  and  an  insidious  compromise. 
He  retreated  with  sorrow  and  indignation  to  Cufa ; 
his  party  was  discouraged ;  the  distant  provinces  of 
Persia,  of  Yemen,  and  of  Egypt,  were  subdued  or 
seduced  by  his  crafty  rival  ;  and  the  stroke  of  fana- 
ticism, which  was  aimed  against  the  three  chiefs  of 
the  nation,  was  fatal  only  to  the  cousin  of  Mahomet. 
In  the  temple  of  Mecca,  three  Charegites  or  enthu- 
siasts discoursed  of  the  disorders  of  the  church  and 
state:  they  soon  agreed,  that  the  deaths  of  Ali,  of 
Moawiyah,  and  of  his  friend  Amrou,  the  viceroy  of 
Egypt,  would  restore  the  peace  and  unity  of  reli- 
gion. Each  of  the  assassins  chose  his  victim, 
poisoned  his  dagger,  devoted  his  life,  and  secretly 
repaired  to  the  scene  of  action.  Their  resolution 
was  equally  desperate :  but  the  first  mistook  the 
person  of  Amrnu,  and  stabbed  the  deputy  who  oc- 
cupied his  seat ;  the  prince  of  Damascus  was  dan- 
gerously hurt  by  the  second  ;  the  lawful  caliph,  in 
the  mosch  of  Cufa,  received  a  mortal  wound  from 
the  hand  of  the  third.  He  expired  in  the  sixty- 
third  year  of  his  age,  and  mercifully  recommended 
to  his  children,  that  they  would  despatch  the  mur- 
derer by  a  single  stroke.  The  sepulclire  of  Ali "  was 
concealed  from  the  tyrants  of  the  house  of  Oni- 
miyah  ;''  but  in  the  fourth  age  of  the  Hegira,  a  tondj, 
a  temple,  a  city,  aro.se  near  the  ruins  of  Cufa.i 
Many  thousands  of  the  Shiites  repose  in  holy  ground 
at  the  feet  of  the  vicar  of  God ;  and  the  desert  is 
vivified  by  the  numerous  and  annual  visits  of  the 
Persians,  who  esteem  their  devotion  not  less  meri- 
torious than  the  pilgrimage  of  Mecca. 


o  Abolfeda,  a  modern  Soiinite,  relates  the  ditfcrent  opinions  con- 
cerning the  burial  of  Ali.  but  adopts  the  sepulchre  of  Cufa,  Iiodie  fam*) 
numerooue  religiose  frer|uentantiiim  celchmtiiin.  This  iniiiiher  is 
reckoned  by  Niebulir  to  amount  amiually  to  2000  of  the  dead,  and  5000 
ot  the  livin.„',  (torn.  li.  p.  20S,  209.) 

p  All  the  tyrants  of  I*ersia,  from  Adhad  el  lloivlat  (A.  I).  077 
P'Herbelol,  p  58.  59.  9,5.)  to  Nadir  Shah,  (A.  H.  1743,  Hist,  de  Nadir 
Shall,  ton),  ii.  p.  155.)  have  enriched  the  tomb  of  Ali  with  the  spoils  of 


3  o  2 


The  persecutors  of  Mahomet  usurp-  Reign  of  Moa- 
ed  the  inheritance  of  his  children ;  and  ^  Tiresi,  or 
the  champions  of  idolatry  became  the  (WI-bso. 
supreme  heads  of  his  religion  and  empire.  The 
opposition  of  Abu  Sophian  had  been  fierce  and 
obstinate  ;  his  conversion  was  tardy  and  reluctant ; 
his  new  faith  was  fortified  by  necessity  and  interest; 
he  served,  he  fought,  perhaps  he  believed  ;  and  the 
sins  of  the  time  of  ignorance  were  expiated  by  the 
recent  merits  of  the  family  of  Ommiyah.  Moa- 
wiyah, the  son  of  Abu  Sophian,  and  of  the  cruel 
Hcnda,  was  dignified  in  his  early  youth  with  the 
oliice  or  title  of  secretary  of  the  prophet :  the  judg- 
ment of  Omar  intrusted  him  with  the  government  of 
Syria  ;  and  he  administered  that  important  province 
above  forty  years,  either  in  a  subordinate  or  su- 
preme rank.  Witliout  renouncing  the  fame  of 
valour  and  liberality,  he  affected  the  reputation  of 
humanity  and  moderation  :  a  grateful  people  were 
attached  to  their  benefactor ;  and  the  victorious 
Moslems  were  enriched  with  the  spoils  of  Cyprus 
and  Rhodes.  The  sacred  duty  of  pursuing  the  as- 
sassins of  Othman  was  the  engine  and  pretence  of 
his  ambition.  The  bloody  shirt  of  the  martyr  was 
exposed  in  the  mosch  of  Damascus:  the  emir  de- 
plored the  fate  of  his  injured  kinsman;  and  sixty 
thousand  Syrians  were  engaged  in  his  service  by  an 
oath  of  fidelity  and  revenge.  Amiou,  the  conqueror 
of  Egypt,  himself  an  army,  was  the  first  who  saluted 
the  new  monarch,  and  divulged  the  dangerous 
secret,  that  the  Arabian  caliphs  might  be  created 
elsewhere  than  in  the  city  of  the  prophet.'  The  policy 
of  Moawiyah  eluded  the  valour  of  his  rival  ;  and, 
after  the  death  of  Ali,  he  negociuted  the  abdication 
of  his  son  Hassan,  wlio.sc  mind  was  either  above  or 
below  the  government  of  the  world,  and  who  retired 
without  a  sigh  from  the  palace  of  Cufa  to  an  humble 
cell  near  the  tomb  of  his  grandfather.  The  aspiring 
wishes  of  the  caliph  were  finally  crowned  by  tlie 
important  change  of  an  elective  to  an  hereditary 
kingdom.  Some  murmurs  of  freedom  or  fanaticism 
attested  the  reluctance  of  the  Arabs,  and  four  citi- 
zens of  Medina  refused  the  oath  of  fidelity  ;  but  the 
designs  of  Moawiyah  were  conducted  with  vigour 
and  address  ;  and  his  son  Yezid,  a  feeble  and  dis- 
solute youth,  was  proclaimed  as  the  commander  of 
the  faithful  and  the  successor  of  the  apo.stle  of  God. 

A  familiar  story   is  related  of  the  . 

De.itli  of  llosein, 

benevolence  of  one  of  the  sons  of  Ali.  A  l).  esn. 
In  serving  at  table,  a  slave  had  inad- 
vertently diopt  a  dish  of  scalding  broth  on  his 
master:  the  heedless  WTetch  fell  prostrate,  to  de- 
precate his  punishment,  and  repeated  a  verse  of  tJie 
Koran  :  "  Paradise  is  for  those  who  command  their 
anger:" — "  I  am  not  angry  :" — "  and  for  those  who 


the  people.  The  dome  is  copper,  with  a  bright  and  massy  gildis^, 
which  flitters  to  the  sun  at  the  ilistanriMtf  miiiw  amilc. 

q  Tile  city  of  !Meshu(l  .Ali,  (ive  or  six  miles  ironi  the  ruins  of  Cufa, 
and  one  Inuidred  anil  twenty  to  the  -south  of  Iia;;dad,  is  of  the  size  aoil 
form  of  the  modern  Jernsuleni.  Meshed  ilosein,  lartter  ajid  raor« 
po|iulous,  is  at  the  distance  of  thirty  ruiles. 

r  1  borrow,  oit  this  occasion,  the  strong  sense  and  expression  of  Ta- 
citus: (Hist.  i.  4.)  Evul^ato  imperii  arcano  p«vs>e  imperatoreni  alibi 
quam  Romee  tier). 
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pardon  offenrcs  :"— "  I  pardon  yoiirolVcnce  :"  "  and 
for  those  «lio  return  pjod  lor  evil :"— "  I  (rive  you 
your  lilierty,  and  I'onr  hundred  pieces  of  silver." 
Witli  an  c()iial  measure  of  piety,  Ilos<'in,  the  younger 
brother  of  Ha.ssan,  inherited  a  remnant  of  his  fa- 
ther's spirit,  and  .served  with  honour  against  the 
christians  in  the  siege  of  Constantinople.  The  pri- 
mogeniture of  the  line  of  Hasliem,  and  the  holy 
charaeter  of  grand.son  of  the  apostle,  had  centred 
iti  his  person,  and  he  was  at  liberty  to  prosecute  his 
claim  against  Yezid,  the  tyrant  of  hamaseus,  whose 
vices  lie  despised,  and  whose  title  he  had  never 
deigned  to  acknowledge.  A  list  was  secretly  trans- 
mitted from  Cufa  to  Medina,  of  one  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  Moslems,  who  professed  their  attach- 
ment to  his  cause,  and  who  were  eager  to  draw  their 
.swords  so  soon  as  he  should  appear  on  the  banks  of 
the  Euphrates.  Against  the  advice  of  his  wisest 
friends,  he  resolved  to  trust  his  jjcrson  and  family 
in  the  hands  of  a  perlidious  people,  lie  traversed 
the  desert  of  Arabia  with  a  timorous  retinue  of 
women  and  children  ;  but  as  he  approached  the 
confines  of  Irak,  he  was  alarmed  by  the  solitary  or 
hostile  face  of  (he  country,  and  suspected  either  the 
defection  or  ruin  of  his  party.  His  fears  were  just; 
Obeidollah,  the  governor  of  Cufa,  had  extinguished 
the  first  sjjarks  of  un  insurrection  ;  and  Hosein,  in 
the  i)lain  of  Kerbela,  was  encompassed  by  a  body 
of  live  thousand  horse,  who  intercepted  his  commu- 
nication with  the  city  and  the  river.  He  might  still 
have  escaped  to  a  fortress  in  the  desert,  that  had 
defied  the  power  of  Ca'sar  and  Chosroes,  and  con- 
fided in  the  fidelity  of  Tai,  which  would  have  armed 
ten  thousand  warriors  in  his  defenc^e.  In  a  confer- 
ence with  the  chief  of  the  enemy,  he  j)roposed  the 
option  of  three  honourable  ccmditions  ;  that  he 
should  be  allowed  to  return  to  Medina,  or  be  station- 
ed in  a  frontier  garri.son  against  the  Turks,  or  safely 
conducted  to  the  presence  of  Yezid.  But  the  com- 
mands of  the  caliph,  or  his  lieutenant,  were  stern 
and  absolute;  and  Hosein  was  informed  that  he 
must  either  submit  as  a  captive  and  a  criminal  to 
the  commander  of  the  faithful,  or  expect  the  con- 
-sequences  of  his  rebellion.  "  Do  you  think,"  re- 
plied he,  "  to  terrify  me  with  death  ?"  And,  during 
the  short  respite  of  a  night,  he  prepared  with  calm 
and  solemn  resignation  to  encounter  his  fate.  He 
checked  the  lamentations  of  his  sister  Fatima,  who 
deplored  the  impending  ruin  of  his  house.  "  Our 
trust,"  said  Hosein,"  is  in  God  alone.  All  things,  both 
in  heaven  and  earth,  must  perish  and  return  to  their 
Creator.  My  brother,  my  father,  my  mother,  were  bet- 
ter than  me,  and  every  mussulman  li;is  an  example  in 
the  prophet."  He  pressed  his  friends  to  consult  their 
safety  by  a  timely  flight;  they  unanimously  refused 
to  desert  or  survive  their  beloved  master ;  and  their 
courage  was  fortified   by  a  fervent  prayer  and  the 

•  I  have  abridtfed  llie  intcrcstin[r  narmtive  of  Ocltlcy.  (torn.  ii.  p. 
17n — 231.)  It  is  loiiK  anil  minute;  but  the  {latlictic  almost  always 
conniNts  ill  the  detiil  of  little  circumstanrcs, 

t  Niubuhr  the  Dane  (VoyaKCS  en  Arabie,  &c.  torn.  ii.  p.  208.  i<r.) 
i«  pcrliaiiH  tile  only  Kuropean  traveller  wiio  has  darcil  to  visit  Mcshi-d 
Ali  ant]   Meshed  I'fuseiti.     The  two  sepuleiirts  are  in  the  hands  of  the 


assurance  of  paradise.  On  the  morning  of  the  fatal 
day,  he  mounted  on  horseback,  witli  his  sword  in  one 
hand  and  the  Koran  in  the  other  ;  his  generous  band 
of  martyrs  consisted  only  of  thirty-two  horse  and 
forty  foot;  but  llicir  Hanks  and  rear  were  secured 
by  the  tent-ropes,  and  by  a  deep  trench  which  they 
had  filled  with  lighted  faggots,  according  to  the 
practice  of  the  Arabs.  The  enemy  advanced  with 
reluctance;  and  one  of  their  chiefs  deserted,  witli 
thirty  followers,  to  claim  the  partnership  of  inevit- 
able death.  In  every  close  onset,  or  single  (^oinbiil, 
the  despair  of  the  I'atimites  was  invincible  ;  but 
the  surrounding  multitudes  galled  them  from  a  dis- 
tance with  a  cloud  of  arrows,  and  the  horses  and 
men  were  successively  slain:  a  truce  was  allow- 
ed on  l>oth  sides  for  the  hour  of  prayer ;  and  the 
battle  at  length  expired  by  the  death  of  the  last  of 
the  companions  of  Hosein.  Alone,  weary  and 
woiiniled,  he  seated  himself  at  the  door  of  his  tent. 
As  he  tasted  a  drop  of  water,  he  was  picrcctl  in 
the  mouth  with  a  dart;  and  his  son  and  nephcn', 
two  beautiful  youths,  were  killed  in  his  arms. 
He  lifted  hi.s  hands  to  heaven,  they  were  full  of 
blood,  and  he  uttered  a  funeral  prayer  for  the 
living  and  the  dead.  In  a  transport  of  despair  his 
sister  issued  from  the  tent,  and  abjured  the  general 
of  the  Culians,  that  he  would  not  sufi'er  Hosein 
to  be  murdered  before  his  eyes :  a  tear  trit^kled  down 
his  venerable  beard  ;  and  the  boldest  of  his  soldiers 
fell  back  on  every  side  as  the  dying  hero  threw 
himself  among  them.  The  remorseless  Shanier,  a 
name  detested  by  the  faithful,  reproached  their 
cowardice  ;  and  the  grandson  of  Mahomet  was 
slain  with  three  and  thirty  strokes  of  lances  and 
swords.  After  they  had  trampled  on  his  botly,  they 
carried  his  head  to  the  castle  of  Cufa,  and  the  in- 
human Obeidollah  struck  him  on  the  mouth  with  a 
cane :  "  Alas  !"  exclaimed  an  aged  mussulman,  "  on 
these  lips  have  I  seen  the  lips  of  the  apostle  of 
Ood  !"  In  a  distant  age  and  climate  the  tragic  scene 
of  the  death  of  Hosein  will  awaken  the  .sympathy 
of  the  coldest  reader.'  On  the  annual  festival  of  his 
martyrdom,  in  the  devout  pilgrimage  to  his  sepul- 
chre, his  Persian  votaries  abandon  their  souls  to 
the  religious  frenzy  of  sorrow  and  indignation.' 
When  the  sisters  and  children  of  Ali 

....  ,  ,  Posterity  of 

were  brought  in  chains  to  the  throne  Mahomet  and 
of  Damascus,  the  caliph  was  advised 
to  extirpate  the  enmity  of  a  popular  and  hostile 
race,  whom  he  had  injured  beyond  the  hope  of  re- 
conciliation. But  Yezid  preferred  the  counsels  of 
mercy  ;  and  the  mourning  family  was  honourably 
dismissed  to  mingle  their  tears  with  their  kindicd 
at  Medina.  The  glory  of  martyrdom  superseded  the 
right  of  primogeniture;  and  the  twelve  imams,"  oi' 
pontiffs,  of  the  Persian  creed  are  Ali,  Hassan,  Ho- 
sein, antl  the  lineal  descendants  of  Hosein  to  the 

Turks,  who  tolerate  and  tax  the  devotion  of  the  Persian  iieretirs.  The 
feslival  of  the  death  of  Hosein  is  amply  described  by  Sir  John  Cliardili, 
a  traveller  whom  1  have  often  praised. 

'1  The.  p;eneral  artiele  of  fmam/tn  D'UerhelnfsHibliotlie^Me,  will  in- 
dicate the  succession  ;  and  the  lives  of  the  twelve  are  ^iven  under  tlieir 
respective  names. 
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ninth  generation.  Without  aims  or  treasures,  or 
subjects,  they  successively  enjoyed  the  veneration 
of  the  people,  and  provoked  the  jealousy  of  the 
reigning:  caliphs  ;  their  tomhs  at  Mecca  or  Medina, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  or  in  the  province 
of  Chorasan,  are  still  visited  by  the  devotion  of  their 
sect.  Their  names  were  often  the  pretence  of  sedi- 
tion and  civil  war ;  but  tliese  royal  saints  despised 
the  pomp  of  the  world,  submitted  to  the  will  of  God 
and  the  injustice  of  man,  and  devoted  their  innocent 
lives  to  the  study  and  practice  of  religion.  The 
twelfth  and  last  of  the  Imams,  conspicuous  by  the 
title  of  Mahadi,  or  the  Guide,  surpassed  the  solitude 
and  sanctity  of  his  predecessors.  He  concealed 
himself  in  a  cavern  near  Bagdad  :  the  time  and 
place  of  his  death  are  unknown ;  and  his  votaries 
pretend,  that  he  still  lives,  and  will  appear  before 
the  day  of  judgment  to  overthrow  the  tyranny  of 
Dejal,  or  the  antichrist."^  In  the  lapse  of  two  or 
three  centuries  the  posterity  of  Abbas,  the  uncle  of 
Mahomet,  had  multiplied  to  the  number  of  thirty- 
three  thousand  :>  the  race  of  Ali  might  be  equally 
prolitic  ;  the  meanest  individual  was  above  the  first 
and  greatest  of  princes  ;  and  the  most  eminent  were 
supposed  to  excel  the  perfection  of  angels.  But 
their  adverse  fortune,  and  the  wide  extent  of  the 
mussulman  empire,  allowed  an  ample  scope  for  every 
bold  and  artful  impostor,  who  claimed  affinity  with 
the  holy  seed :  the  sceptre  of  the  Almohades  in 
Spain  and  Africa,  of  the  Fatimites  in  Egypt  and 
Syria,'  of  the  sultans  of  Yemen,  and  of  the  sophis 
of  Persia, »  has  been  consecrated  by  this  vague  and 
ambiguous  title.  Under  their  reigns  it  might  be 
dangerous  to  dispute  the  legitimacy  of  their  birth  ; 
and  one  of  the  Fatimite  caliphs  silenced  an  indis- 
creet question  by  drawing  his  scymitar:  "  This," 
said  Moez,  "  is  my  pedigree  ;  and  these,  "  casting 
a  handful  of  gold  to  his  soldiers,  "  and  these  are 
my  kindred  and  my  children. "  In  the  various  con- 
ditions of  princes,  or  doctors,  or  nobles,  or  mer- 
chants, or  beggars,  a  swarm  of  the  genuine  or  ficti- 
tious descendants  of  Mahomet  and  Ali  is  honoured 
with  the  appellation  of  sheiks,  or  sherifs,  or  emirs. 
In  the  Ottoman  empire,  they  are  distinguished  by  a 
green  turban,  receive  a  stipend  from  the  treasury, 
are  judged  only  by  their  chief,  and,  however  debased 
by  fortune  or  character,  still  assert  the  proud  pre- 
eminence of  their  birth.  A  family  of  three  hundred 
persons,  the  pure  and  orthodox  branch  of  the  caliph 
Hassan,  is  preserved  without  taint  or  suspicion  in 
the  holy  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina,  and  still  re- 
tains, after  the  revolutions  of  twelve  centuries,  the 
custody  of  the  temple  and  the  .sovereignty  of  their 

X  The  name  of  Antichrist  may  '^eem  ridiculous,  lint  the  Mahometans 
have  hlierally  borroweil  the  fal)'les  of  every  reh^'ion.  (Sales  Prehtni- 
liary  Biscourse.  p.  80.  82.)  In  the  royal  stalile  of  Ispahan,  two  liorscs 
were  always  kept  saddled,  one  for  the  Mahadi  himself,  tlic  other  for  his 
lieutenant,  Jesus  the  sun  of  Mary. 

y  In  the  year  of  the  lle^ira  200.  (A.  D.  81S.)  See  D'Herbelot,  p. 
.54ti. 

«  D'Herbelot,  p  312,  The  enemies  of  Ihe  Fatimites  disgjr.ieed  them 
hy  a  .tewish  orijjin.  Vi-t  they  aecuratelv  deduced  their  ;:enealouy 
from  Jaafar,  the  sixth  Imam:  and  the' impartial  AbuH'eda  allow's 
(Annal.  Moslem,  p.  230.)  tliat  they  were  i>wned  by  many,  qui  ahsipie 
coutrovcrsiA  Keuuini  sdiit  Alidaru'm,  homines  propa^iuu'ui  sme  ycutis 
exacte  callentes.  He  quotes  some  linesfrom  the  celebrated  Scherif  ct 
lihadi,   rjroue  humiliateni  iiiduain  iu  terris  hostium?  (1  suspect  iiini 


native  land.  The  fame  and  merit  of  Mahomet 
would  ennoble  a  plebeian  race,  and  the  ancient 
blood  of  the  Koreish  transcends  the  recent  majesty 
of  the  kings  of  the  earth.'' 

The  talents  of  Mahomet  are  entitled  Success  of  Ma. 
to  our  applause,  but  his  success  has  ''"""'• 
perhaps  too  strongly  attracted  our  admiration.  Arc 
we  surprised  that  a  multitude  of  proselytes  should 
embrace  the  doctrine  and  the  passions  of  an  elo- 
quent fanatic  ?  In  the  heresies  of  the  church,  the 
same  seduction  has  been  tried  and  repeated  from 
the  time  of  the  apostles  to  that  of  the  reformers. 
Does  it  seem  incredible  that  a  private  citizen  should 
grasp  the  sword  and  the  sceptre,  subdue  his  native 
country,  antl  erect  a  monarchy  by  his  victorious 
ai'ms  ?  In  the  moving  picture  of  the  dynasties  of 
the  east,  a  hundred  fortunate  usurpers  have  arisen 
from  a  baser  origin,  surmounted  more  formidable 
obstacles,  and  filled  a  large  scope  of  empire  and  con- 
tpiest.  Mahomet  was  alike  instructed  to  preach  and 
to  tight,  and  the  union  of  these  opposite  qualities, 
while  it  enlianced  his  merit,  contributed  to  his  suc- 
cess :  the  operation  of  force  and  persuasion,  of 
enthusiasm  and  fear,  continually  acted  on  each 
other,  till  every  barrier  yielded  to  their  irresistible 
power.  His  voice  invited  the  Arabs  to  freedom 
and  victory,  to  arms  and  rapine,  to  the  indulgence 
of  their  darling  passions  in  this  world  and  the 
other :  the  restraints  which  he  imposed  were  re- 
quisite to  establish  the  credit  of  the  prophet,  and 
to  exercise  the  obedience  of  the  people ;  and  the 
only  objection  to  his  success  was  his  rational 
creed  of  the  unity  and  perfections  of  God.  It 
is  not  the  propagation  but  the  per-  permanency  of 
manency  of  his  religion  that  deserves  '"*  religion. 
our  wonder :  the  same  pure  and  perfect  impres- 
sion which  he  engraved  at  Mecca  and  Medina,  is 
preserved  after  the  revolutions  of  twelve  centuries, 
by  the  Indian,  the  African,  and  the  Turkisli  prose- 
lytes of  the  Koran.  If  the  christian  apostles,  St. 
Peter  or  St.  Paul,  could  return  to  the  Vatican,  they 
might  possibly  inquire  the  name  of  the  Deity  who 
is  worshipped  with  such  mysterious  rites  in  that 
magnificent  temple  :  at  Oxford  or  Geneva,  they 
would  experience  less  surprise  ;  but  it  might  still 
be  incumbent  on  them  to  peruse  the  catechism  of  the 
church,  and  to  study  the  orthodox  commentators  on 
their  own  writings  and  the  words  of  their  Master. 
But  the  Turkisli  dome  of  St.  Sophia,  with  an  in- 
crease of  splendour  and  size,  represents  the  humble 
tabernacle  erected  at  Medina,  by  the  hands  of  Ma- 
htmiet.  The  Mahometans  have  uniformly  withstood 
the  temptation  of  reducing  the  objects  of  their  faith 

to  l)e  an  ICdrissite  of  Sicily.)  cum  in  .-Ksypto  sit  Chalifn  de  gente  Alii, 
qliocuni  e;;o  coinmunem  habeo  patrvuiet  vindicem. 

II  The  kini;s  of  Persia  of  the  last  dynasty  are  descended  from  Sheik 
Seti,  a  s.iint  of  the  fourteentli  century,  and  through  him  t'rom  Moiissa 
CaKsera,  the  son  of  Hosein,  the  sttn  of  Ali.  (Olearius,  p.  Jt57.  Chardin, 
torn.  iii.  p.  288.)  Uut  I  caimol  trace  the  intermeiliate  decrees  in  .iny 
jienuilic  or  fabulous  pedij;rce.  If  they  were  truly  Fatimites,  they 
niii:ht  draw  their  origui  from  the  prince's  of  Mazandemu,  who  reigned 
in  the  iiiuth  century.  (D'Herbelot,  p.  !H>.) 

li  The  present  slate  of  the  family  of  Mnhomet  and  .\li  is  mast  accu- 
r.ltely  described  by  Demetrius  Cautcmir,  (Hist  of  tbeOthman  empire, 
p.  I'i.)  and  Niebubr.  (Description  de  1"  Arabic,  p.  0— It>,  317.  &e,)  It 
is  much  to  be  Umented,  that  the  Danish  tr>M  viler  was  unable  to  pur. 
cliasi-  tile  chronicles  of  Ar.ibia, 
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;ind  (Itvotion  to  a  level  with  tlic  senses  aiul  ima- 
ginatiun  ol'  man.  "  1  believe  in  one  God,  and  ISIa- 
liomet  llic  apostle  of  God,"  is  the  .simple  and  inva- 
riable profession  of  Islam.  The  intellertual  imafje 
of  the  Deity  lias  never  been  degraded  by  any  visi- 
ble idol  ;  the  honours  of  llie  prophet  have  never 
transgressed  the  measure  of  human  virtue  ;  and  his 
livinfC  precepts  have  restrained  the  gratitude  of  his 
diseiples  within  the  bounds  of  reason  and  religion. 
The  votaries  of  Ali  have  indeed  conseerated  the 
memory  of  their  hero,  his  wife,  and  his  ehildren ;  and 
some  of  the  Persian  doctors  pretend  that  the  divine 
essence  was  incarnate  in  the  person  of  tlie  Imams  ; 
but  their  superstition  is  universally  condemned  by 
the  Sonnites  ;  and  their  impiety  has  allbided  a  sea- 
sonable warning  against  the  ■worship  of  saint»and 
martyrs.  The  metaphysical  questions  on  the  attri- 
butes of  God,  and  the  liberty  of  man,  have  been 
agitated  in  the  schools  of  the  Mahometans,  as  well 
as  in  those  of  the  christians  ;  but  among  the  former 
they  have  never  engaged  the  passions  of  the  people 
or  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  the  state.  The  cause 
of  this  important  did'ercnce  may  be  found  in  the 
separation  or  union  of  the  regal  and  sacerdotal  cha- 
racters. It  was  the  interest  of  the  caliphs,  the  sue- 
ce.s.sors  of  the  prophet  and  commanders  of  the  faith- 
ful, to  repress  and  discourage  all  religious  innova- 
tions :  the  order,  the  discipline,  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  ambition  of  the  clergy,  arc  unknown  to 
the  Moslems  ;  and  the  sages  of  the  law  are  the 
guides  of  their  conscience  and  the  oracles  of  their 
faith.  From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Ganges,  the  Koran 
is  acknowledged  as  the  fundamental  code,  not  only 
of  theology  but  of  civil  and  criminal  jurisprudence; 
and  tlic  laws  which  regulate  the  actions  and  the 
property  of  mankind,  are  guarded  by  the  infallible 
and  immutable  sanction  of  the  will  of  God.  This  re- 
ligious servitude  is  attended  with  some  practical  dis- 
advantage; the  illiterate  legislator  had  been  often 
misled  by  bis  own  prejudices  and  those  of  his  coun- 
try ;  and  the  institutions  of  the  Arabian  desert  may 
be  ill  adapted  to  the  wealth  and  numbers  of  Ispahan 
and  Constantinople.  On  these  occasions,  the  Cadhi 
respectfully  places  on  bis  head  the  holy  volume, 
and  substitutes  a  dexterous  interpretation  more  ap- 
posite to  the  principles  of  equity,  and  the  manners 
and  policy  of  the  times. 

His  merit  towards  His  bcnclicial  or  pernicious  influ- 
'"'  "^ouo'^y-  ence  on  the  public  happiness  is  the 
last  consideration  in  the  character  of  Mahomet. 
The  most  bitter  or  most  bigoted  of  his  christian  or 
Jewish  foes,  will  surely  allow  that  he  assumed  a 
false  commission  to  inculcate  a  salutary  doctrine, 
less  perfect  only  than  their  own.  He  piously  sup- 
posed, as  the  basis  of  his  religion,  the  truth  and 
sanctity  of  their  prior  revelations,  the  virtues  and 
miracles  of  their  founders.  The  jdols  of  Arabia 
were  broken  before  the  throne  of  God  ;  the  blood 


f  TJte  writers  of  tlie  Modern  TTnivcrsnl  History  (vol.  i.  and  ii.)  liave 
compited,  in  850  folio  luffes,  ttle  life  of  M;»tiomct and  tlie  annals  of  the 
cali|  ■  ... 

recti 
l>oasts 


1  lie  YvriiiTs  III  iiie  niiuiern  i^niversni  iiisiiiry  tviii.  i.  Hiiti  ii-;  iia.ir 
npited,  in  850  folio  liaffes,  ttle  life  of  Matiomct and  tlie  annals  of  the 
iphs.  Tliey  enioyen  the  advanta(;e  of  readinj,',  and  sometimes  ror- 
!lin^,  tlic  Araliic  text  ;  yet,  notwithstandinf;  their  hiKli-soundiiip 
ists,  I  cannot  tinil,  after  the  conclusion  of  my  work,  tliat  they  have 


of  human  victims  was  expiated  by  prayer,  and  fast- 
ing, and  alms,  the  laudable  or  innocent  art^  of 
devotion  ;  and  his  rewards  and  punishments  of  a 
future  life  were  painteil  by  the  images  most  con- 
genial to  an  ignorant  ami  carnal  generation.  Ma- 
homet was  perhaps  incaptible  of  dictating  a  moral 
and  political  system  for  the  use  of  his  countrymen  : 
but  he  breatlied  among  the  faithful  a  spirit  of  charity 
anil  friendship,  rcconunended  the  practice  of  the 
social  virtues,  and  checked,  by  his  laws  and  pre- 
cepts, the  thirst  of  revenge  and  the  oppression  of 
widows  and  orphans.  The  hostile  tribes  were 
united  in  faith  and  obedience,  and  the  valour  which 
had  been  idly  spent  in  domestic  quarrels,  was  vigor- 
ously directed  against  a  foreign  enemy.  Had  the 
impulse  been  less  powerful,  Arabia,  free  at  home, 
and  formidable  abroad,  might  have  flourished  under 
a  succession  of  her  native  monarchs.  Her  sove- 
reignty was  lost  by  the  extent  and  rapidity  of  con- 
quest. The  colonies  of  the  nation  were  scattered 
over  the  east  and  west,  and  their  blood  was  mingled 
with  the  blood  of  their  converts  and  captives.  After 
the  reign  of  three  caliphs,  the  throne  was  trans- 
ported from  Medina  to  the  valley  of  Damascus  and 
the  banks  of  the  Tigris  ;  the  holy  cities  were  vio- 
lated by  impious  war  ;  Arabia  was  ruled  by  the  rod 
of  a  subject,  perhaps  of  a  stranger ;  and  the  Be- 
doweens  of  tlie  desert,  aw  akening  from  their  dream 
of  dominion,  resumed  their  old  and  solitary  inde- 
pendence." 


CHAP.  LT. 

The  conquest  of  Persia,  Syria,  Egypt,  Africa,  and 
Spain,  by  the  Arabs  or  Saracens. — Empire  (f  the 
caliphs,  or  successors  of  Mahomet. — Slate  of  the 
christians,  ^e.  nndrr  their  government. 

Till!  revolution   of    Arabia   had    not    „  .       ,., 

Union  of  the 

changed  the  character  of  the  Arabs  :  Arabs, 
the  death  of  Mahomet  was  the  signal 
of  independence  ;  and  the  hasty  structure  of  his 
power  and  religion  tottered  to  its  foundations.  A 
small  and  faithful  band  of  his  primitive  disciples 
had  listened  to  his  eloquence,  and  shared  his  dis- 
tress ;  had  fled  with  the  apostle  from  the  persecu- 
tion of  Mecca,  or  had  received  the  fugitive  in  the 
walls  of  Medina.  The  increasing  myriads,  who 
acknowledged  Mahomet  as  their  king  and  prophet, 
had  been  compelled  by  his  arms,  or  allured  by  his 
prosperity.  The  polytheists  were  confounded  by 
the  simple  idea  of  a  solitary  and  invisible  God  ;  the 
pride  of  the  christians  and  Jews  disdained  the 
yoke  of  a  mortal  and  contemporary  legislator. 
Their  habits  of  faith  and  obedience  were  not  sulTi- 
eiently  confirmed  ;  and  many  of  the  new  converts 

afforded  me  much  (if  any)  additional  iDforniation.  The  dull  mass  is 
not  quickened  by  a  spark  of  piiilosophy  or  taste ;  and  the  compilers 
iniliil^e  the  criticism  of  acrimonious  bigotry  against  Boiilainvilliers, 
Sale,  Gaguivr,  and  all  who  treated  Mahomet  with  favour,  or  even 
justice. 
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regretted  the  venerable  antiquity  of  tlie  law  of 
Moses,  or  the  rites  and  mysteries  of  the  catholic 
church,  or  the  idols,  the  sacrilices,  the  joyous  fes- 
tivals of  their  pagan  ancestors.  The  jarring  in- 
terests and  hereditary  feuds  of  the  Arabian  tribes 
liad  not  yet  coalesced  in  a  system  of  union  and 
snbordinatiou  ;  and  the  barbarians  were  impatient 
of  the  mildest  and  most  salutary  laws  that  curbed 
their  passions,  or  violated  their  customs.  They 
submitted  with  reluctance  to  the  religious  precepts 
of  the  Koran,  the  abstinence  from  wine,  the  fast  of 
the  Ramadan,  and  the  daily  repetition  of  five  pray- 
ers ;  and  the  alms  and  tithes,  which  were  collected 
for  the  treasury  of  Medina,  could  be  distinguished 
only  by  a  name  from  the  payment  of  a  perpetual 
and  ignominious  tribute.  The  example  of  Mahomet 
had  excited  a  spirit  of  fanaticism  or  imposture,  and 
several  of  his  rivals  presumed  to  imitate  the  con- 
duct, and  defy  the  authority,  of  the  living  prophet. 
At  the  head  oi  the  fur/it ives  and  auxiliaries,  the  first 
caliph  was  reduced  to  the  cities  of  Mecca,  Medina, 
and  Tayef ;  and  perhaps  the  Koreish  would  have 
restored  the  idols  of  the  Caaba,  if  their  levity  had 
not  been  checked  by  a  seasonable  reproof.  "  Yc 
men  of  Mecca,  will  yc  be  the  last  to  embrace,  and 
the  first  to  abandon,  the  religion  of  Islam  V  After 
exhorting  the  Moslems  to  confide  in  the  aid  of  God 
and  his  apostle,  Abubeker  resolved,  by  a  vigorous 
attack,  to  prevent  the  junction  of  the  rebels.  The 
women  and  children  were  safely  lodged  in  the 
cavities  of  the  mountains  :  the  warriors,  marching 
under  eleven  banners,  diH'used  the  terror  of  their 
arms  ;  and  the  appearance  of  a  military  force  re- 
vived and  confirmed  the  loyalty  of  the  faithful.  The 
inconstant  tribes  accepted,  with  humble  repent- 
ance, the  duties  of  prayer,  and  fasting,  and  alms  ; 
and,  after  some  examples  of  success  and  severity, 
the  most  daring  apostates  fell  prostrate  before  the 
sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Caled.  In  the  fertile 
province  of  Yen>anah,»  between  the  Red  sea  and 
the  gulf  of  Persia,  in  a  city  not  inferior  to  Medina 
itself,  a  powerful  chief,  his  name  was  Moseilama, 
had  assumed  the  character  of  a  prophet,  and  the 
tribe  of  Hanifa  listened  to  his  voice.  A  female 
prophetess  was  attracted  by  his  reputation  :  the 
decencies  of  words  and  actions  were  spurned  by 
these  favourites  of  heaven  ;''  and  they  employed 
.several  days  in  mystic  and  amorous  converse.  An 
obscure  sentence  of  his  Koran,  or  book,  is  yet  ex- 
tant;«  and,  in  the  pride  of  his  mission,  Moseilama 
condescended  toofler  a  partition  of  lh(-  earth.  The 
proposal  was  answered  by  Mahomet  w  ith  contempt ; 

a  Sec  tlie  description  nf  the  city  and  country  of  At  Vam.inah,  in 
Abnlfe(l.T,  Dcscript.  Arjibiiv,  p.  GO,  GI.  In  tlic  tliirteenth  century,  there 
were  some  ruins,  and  a  few  palms;  Itnt  in  tin:  present  ccntnVv,  the 
same  ground  is  occupied  liy  tlic  visions  ;ind  arms  of  a  modern  proplict, 
whose  tenets  are  imperfectly  known.  (Niebuhr,  Descriptiun  de  lAraliic, 
p.  39«-.!02.) 

b  Tlieir  first  wtlntation  may  be  transcribed,  Init  caimot  be  translated. 
It  was  thus  that  IMoseikuna  said  or  suu}^ : 

Surj;e  tandem  itaqile  streuue  permolenda ;  nam  .stratus  tibi  torus 
est. 

Aul  in  propatulo  tentorio  si  velis,  ant  in  abditiorcculiiculo  si  malis  ; 

Aut  supinam  te  luimi  exporreelam  fnstigabo,  si  vciis,  aut  si  malis 
manibns  pedibusqiie  nixam. 

Aut   si   vetis  ejus  { PriapiJ  ;;einino    triente,  .lut  si  raatis  totus 


but  tlie  rapid  progress  of  the  impostor  awakened 
the  fears  of  his  successor  :  forty  thousand  Moslems 
were  .assembled  under  the  standard  of  Calcd  ;  and 
the  existence  of  their  faith  was  resigned  to  the 
event  of  a  decisive  battle.  In  the  first  action  they 
were  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  twelve  hundred  men  ; 
but  the  skill  and  perseverance  of  their  general  pre- 
vailed :  their  defeat  was  avenged  by  the  slaughter 
of  ten  thousand  infidels  ;  and  Moseilama  himself 
was  pierced  by  an  ^Ethiopian  slave  with  the  same 
javelin  which  had  mortally  wounded  the  uncle  of 
Mahomet.  The  various  rebels  of  Arabia,  without 
a  chief  or  cause,  were  speedily  suppressed  by  the 
power  and  discipline  of  the  rising  monarchy  ;  and 
the  whole  nation  again  professed,  and  more  sted- 
fa.stly  held,  the  religion  of  the  Koran.  The  ambi- 
tion of  the  caliphs  provided  an  immediate  exercise 
for  the  restless  spirit  of  the  Saracens  :  their  valour 
was  united  in  the  prosecution  of  a  holy  war ;  and 
their  enthusiasm  was  equally  confirmed  by  opposi- 
tion and  victory. 

From  the  rapid  conquests  of  the  character  of 
Saracens  a  presumption  will  naturally  ""'"  '•^''P''^- 
arise,  that  the  first  caliphs  commanded  in  person 
the  armies  of  the  faithful,  and  sought  the  crown  of 
martyrdom  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  battle.  The 
courage  of  Abubeker,''  Omar,'=  and  Othman,f  had 
indeed  been  tried  in  the  persecution  and  wars  of 
the  prophet ;  and  the  personal  assurance  of  para- 
dise must  have  taught  tliem  to  despise  the  pleasures 
and  dangers  of  the  present  world.  But  they  ascend- 
ed the  throne  in  a  venerable  or  mature  age ;  and 
esteemed  the  domestic  cares  of  religion  and  justice 
the  most  important  duties  of  a  sovereign.  Except 
the  presence  of  Omar  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem, 
their  longest  expeditions  were  the  frequent  pilgrim- 
age from  Medina  to  Mecca  ;  and  they  calmly  re- 
ceived the  tidings  of  victory  as  they  prayed  or 
preached  before  the  sepulchre  of  the  prophet.  The 
austere  and  frugal  measure  of  their  lives  was  the 
effect  of  virtue  or  habit,  and  the  pride  of  their  sim- 
plicity insulted  the  vain  magnificence  of  the  kings 
of  the  earth.  When  Abubeker  assumed  the  ofiiecof 
caliph,  he  enjoined  his  daughter  Ayesha  to  take  a 
strict  account  of  his  private  patrimony,  that  it  tnight 
be  evident  whether  he  were  enriched  or  impoverish- 
ed by  the  service  of  the  state.  He  thought  himself 
entitled  to  a  stipend  of  three  pieces  of  gold,  with 
the  suflTicient  maintenance  of  a  single  camel  and  a 
black  slave  ;  but  on  the  Friday  of  each  week  he 
distributed  the  residue  of  hts  own  and  the  public 
money,  first  to  the  most  worthy,  and  then  to  the 

Imo,   totus  venito,  O  .Apostolc  Dei,  claiuabat    ftKmina,     Id  i{K,uin, 
diccbat 

Itloseilama,  raihi  quoque  siijicessit  Dens. 
The  prophetess  Sei;^jah,  after  tlie  tall  of  her  lover,  returned  to  idolatry  ; 
but,  iind<T  the  rei;:n  of  Moawiyah,  she  Iwcame  ii  mussutiuau,  aiul  died 
at  llassiira.  (.'\i)nlfeda,  Annal.  vers.  Ueiskc,  p.  (i;t.) 

c  See  this  text,  which  demonstrates  a  CmmI  frt>m  the  wi>rk  nf  genera- 
tion, in  AInilpharagius  (Specimen  Hist.  Arabum,  p.  13.  and  Dynasl.  p. 
lO.t.)  and  Abulfcda^  (Annal.  p.  G3.) 

■1  His  reii^n  in  Eutvchius,  torn.  ii.  p.  2ol.  KImacin.  p.  1$.  Abul- 
pharaitius,  p.  108.     Alinlfwla,  p.  fiO.     D'Hertnlot,  p.  iS. 

e  His  reiun  m  F.utvchius.  p.  aM.  Elmaciu,  p.  2J.  Abulpharagius, 
p.  I  Hi.     Abulteda.  p."lii;.     D'Hertielot,  p.  086. 

f  His  reign  iti  Kulychius,  p.  323.  I\lmacin,  p.  3t>.  Atuilpliaragius, 
p.  113.     Airalfeda,  p."75.     D'HerbeloI,  p.  695. 
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most  iiuligcnl,  of  tlic  Moslems.  The  remains  ol'  liis 
wealth,  ;i  coarse  fjarmcnt,  iuid  five  pieces  of  j;olil, 
were  delivered  I"  his  successor,  wlio  lamented  with 
a  modest  si;;!'  'I's  own  inability  to  eipial  such  an 
ndmirahle  model.  Yet  the  abstinence  and  hiimilily 
of  Omar  were  not  inferior  to  the  virtues  of  Abube- 
ker ;  his  food  consisted  of  barley-bread  or  dates ; 
his  drink  was  water ;  he  preached  in  a  gown  that 
was  torn  or  tattered  in  twelve  places ;  and  a  Persian 
satrap,  who  paid  his  homage  to  the  conqueror,  found 
him  asleep  among;  the  beggars  on  the  steps  of  the 
mosch  of  jMcdina.  Economy  is  the  source  of  libe- 
rality, and  the  increase  of  the  revenue  enabl.d  Omar 
to  establish  a  just  and  perpetual  reward  for  tlie  past 
and  present  services  of  the  faithful.  Careless  of 
his  own  emolument,  he  assigned  to  Abbas,  the  uncle 
of  the  prophet,  the  first  and  most  ample  allowance 
of  twenty-live  thousand  drams  or  pieces  of  silver. 
Five  thousand  were  allotted  to  each  of  tlic  aged 
warriors,  the  relicts  of  the  Held  of  Beder,  and  the 
last  and  meanest  of  the  companions  of  Mahomet 
was  distinguished  by  the  annual  reward  of  three 
thousand  pieces.  One  thousand  was  the  stipend  of 
the  veterans  who  had  fought  in  the  first  battles 
against  the  Greeks  and  Persians,  and  the  decreasing 
pay,  as  low  as  fifty  pieces  of  silver,  was  adapted  to 
the  respective  merit  and  seniority  of  the  soldiers  of 
Omar.  Under  his  reign,  and  that  of  his  predecessor, 
the  conquerors  of  the  east  were  the  trusty  servants 
of  (Jod  and  the  people :  the  mass  of  the  public 
treasure  was  consecrated  to  the  expenses  of  peace 
and  war;  a  prudent  mixture  of  justice  and  bounty 
maintained  the  discipline  of  the  .Saracens,  and  they 
united,  by  a  rare  felicity,  the  despatch  and  execu- 
tion of  despotism,  with  the  equal  and  frugal  maxims 
of  a  republican  government.  The  heroic  courage 
of  Ali,B  the  consummate  prudence  of  Moawiyah,'> 
excited  the  emulation  of  their  subjects ;  and  the 
talents  which  had  been  exercised  in  the  school  of 
civil  discord,  were  more  usefully  applied  to  propa- 
gate the  faith  and  dominion  of  the  prophet.  In  the 
sloth  and  vanity  of  the  palace  of  Damascus,  the 
succeeding  princes  of  the  house  of  Ommiyah  were 
alike  destitute  of  the  qualifications  of  statesmen  and 
of  saints.  Yet  the  spoils  of  unknown  nations  were 
continually  laid  at  the  foot  of  their  throne,  and  the 
uniform  ascent  of  the  Arabian  greatness  must  be 
ascribed  to  the  spirit  of  the  nation   rather  than  the 

K  His  rri^n  in  Etitycliius,  p.  MX  Elmacio,  p.  51.  Abiiliiharagius. 
|i.  117.     Abulfcda.  |).  8.i.     D'Herbt-lot,  p.  89. 

li  His  rLM^ri  ill  Etityrhius,  p.  341.  Elmacin,  p.  M.  Abulpliaragiu.«, 
p.  12.1.     Abulfcda,  p.  101.     D'Herbelot,  p.  58(i. 

i  Their  riri;^iis  in  Eulyrhiiis,  torn.  ii.  p.  3C0— .'JO.'i.  EInjacIn,  p. 
59-108.  AbulpliaraKiiis.  Dynast,  ix.  p.  124-l.iU.  Aliulfcila,  p  III  — 
141.  D'Hrrbi'lnt,  llibliiitbei|Ue  Urientalc,  p.  li'JI.  and  tlic  particular 
articles  <»f  the  Oinmiadcs. 

k  I'or  the  seventh  and  eighth  century,  we  have  scarcely  any  ori-.'inal 
evidence  of  the  By/antine  historians,  except  the  Chronicles  of  Tlieo. 
phanes,  (Thcophanis  Coiifessoris  Cbrono^raphia,  Gr.  et  I.at.  cum  notis 
.facobi  Ooar.  I'ans,  lti.'>5,  in  folio,)  and  the  Ahrid;;nientof  Nicephoriis, 
(Nicephori  Palriarclia--  C.  P.  Brcviarium  Historicum,  Gr.  et  l.al, 
Paris,  1G18,  in  folio)  who  both  lived  in  the  beu'iiiiiingr  of  the  ninth 
century,  (see  Hanekius  de  Scriptor.  Byzant.  p.  200-241).)  Their  con. 
temporary,  Photius,  does  not  seem  to  be  more  opulent.  After  praisin;,' 
the  style  of  Niccphorus,  he  adds,  Kai  wAwr  noWotit  fit  tov  irpo  neT..i, 
'iirospi.wT3w(vor  T,;it  Tnf  t-iooia^,  rtj  <jv\/']pa<ffij,  and  olily  Complains  of 
hiicxtreme  brevity.  (Phot.  Bibliot.'Cod.  Ixvi.'p.  100.)  Some  additions 
may  Ij*  pleaned  from  the  more  recent  histories  of  Cedrcnusand  Zonaras 
of  the  twelfth  century. 

1  Tabari,  or  Al  Tabari,  a  native  of  Taborestan,  a  famous  inrora  of 


Their  conquests. 


abilities  of  their  chiefs.  A  large  deduction  must  be 
allowed  for  the  weakness  of  their  enemies.  The 
birth  of  Mahomet  was  fortunately  placed  in  the 
most  degenerate  and  disorderly  period  of  the  Per- 
sians, the  Romans,  and  the  barbarians,  of  Europe : 
the  empires  of  Trajan,  or  even  of  Constantiiie  or 
Charlemagne,  would  have  repelled  the  a,ssault  of  the 
naked  Saracens,  and  the  torrent  of  fanaticism  might 
have  been  obscurely  lost  in  the  sands  of  Arabia. 

In  the  victorious  days  of  the  Roman 
republic,  it  had  been  the  aim  of  the 
senate  to  confine  tJieir  consuls  and  legions  to  a 
single  war,  and  completely  to  suppress  a  first  enemy 
before  they  provoked  the  hostilities  of  a  second. 
These  timid  maxims  of  policy  were  disdained  by  the 
magnanimity  or  enthusiasm  of  the  Arabian  caliphs. 
With  the  same  vigour  and  success  they  invaded  the 
successors  of  Augustus  and  those  of  Artaxerxes  ; 
and  the  rival  monarchies  at  the  same  instant  became 
the  prey  of  an  enemy  whom  they  had  been  so  long 
accustomed  to  despise.  In  the  ten  years  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  Omar,  the  Saracens  reduced  to  his 
obedience  thirty-six  thousand  cities  or  castles,  de- 
stroyed four  thousand  churches  or  temples  of  the 
unbelievers,  and  edified  fourteen  hundred  moschs 
for  the  exercise  of  the  religion  of  Mahomet.  One 
hundred  years  after  his  llight  from  Mecca,  the  arms 
and  the  reign  of  his  successors  extended  from  India 
to  the  Atlantic  ocean,  over  tlie  various  and  distant 
provinces,  which  may  be  comprised  under  the  names 
of,  I.  Persia;  II,  Syria;  III.  Egypt;  IV.  Africa; 
and,  V.  Spain.  Under  this  general  division,  I  shall 
proceed  to  unfold  these  memorable  transactions ; 
despatching  with  brevity  the  remote  and  less  inte- 
resting conquests  of  the  east,  and  reserving  a  fuller 
narrative  for  those  domestic  countries,  which  had 
been  included  within  the  pale  of  the  Roman  empire. 
Yet  I  must  e.xcuse  my  own  defects  by  a  just  com- 
plaint of  the  blindness  and  insufiieiency  of  my 
guides.  The  Greeks,  so  lotiuacious  in  controvcr.sy, 
have  not  been  anxiou.s  to  celebrate  the  triumphs  of 
their  enemies. ><  After  a  century  of  ignorance,  the 
first  annals  of  the  mussulmans  were  collected  in  a 
great  measure  from  the  voice  of  tradition.'  Among 
the  numerous  productions  of  Arabic  and  Persian 
literature,"'  our  interpreters  have  selected  the  im- 
perfect sketches  of  a  more  recent  age."  The  art  and 
genius  of  history  have  ever  been  unknown  to  the 

Ba;;dad,  and  the  Livy  of  the  Arabians,  finished  his  general  history  in 
the  year  of  the  Hegira  303.  (A.  D.  914.)  Al  tlie  request  of  his  friends, 
he  reduced  a  work  of  30,000  sheets  to  a  more  reasonable  size.  But  his 
Arabic  original  is  known  only  by  the  Persian  and  'I'urkish  versions. 
The  Saracenic  history' of  Ebn  Aiuid.or  BImacin,  is  said  to  be  an  abridg- 
ment of  the  great  Tabari.  (Ockley's  Hist,  of  the  Saracens,  vol.  ii.  pre. 
face,  p.  xxxix.  and,  list  of  authors,  D'Herbelot,  p.  8llti.  870.  1014.) 

m  Besides  the  lists  of  authors  framed  by  Prideaux,  (Life  of  Mahomet, 
p.  1711—189  )  Ockley,  (at  the  end  of  his  second  volume,)  anil  I*etit  i\K  la 
Ooix.  (Mist,  de  Gengiscan,  p.  525— 5.i0.)  we  find  in  the  Bibliollieijue 
Orientjie  Tiirikh,  a  catalogue  of  two  or  three  hundred  histories  or 
'  hronicles  of  the  east,  of  which  not  more  than  three  or  tour  are  older 
than  Tabari.  A  lively  sketch  of  oriental  literature  is  given  by  H.-iske 
(in  bis  Prodidagmata  ad  Hagji  Chalifa;  librum  memorialem  ad  calcem 


Ahulfedae   Tabul.T    Syria.,    Lipsise,    17lifl)  ;    but  his  project   and    the 

lur  lice,  torn.  i.  pre- 
face, p.  xlv.)  have  fallen  to  the  ground. 


French  version  of  Petit  de  la  Croix  (Hist,  de  Timur  I 


n  'J"lie  particular  historians  and  geographers  will  be  occasionally 
introduced.  Tlie  four  following  titles  reprcwnl  the  Annals  which  have 
guided  me  in  this  general  narrative.  1.  Annates  Eultjchii,  Patii. 
tirch(V  Alexandrini,  ab  Edwardn  Pocockio,  O.xoii.  It!,j6,  2  vols,  in 
41o.     A  pompous  edition  of  an  iudiffcrcntaulhor,  Iraiisliled  by  Pocock 


CHAP.  LI. 

Asiatics  :°  they  are  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  criticism ; 
and  our  monkish  chronicles  of  the  same  period  may 
be  compared  to  their  most  popular  works,  which 
are  never  viviBed  by  the  spirit  of  philosophy  and 
freedom.  The  oriental  library  of  a  Frenchman p 
would  instruct  the  most  learned  mufti  of  the  east ; 
and  perhaps  the  Arabs  might  not  find  in  a  single 
historian,  so  clear  and  comprehensive  a  narrative  of 
their  own  exploits,  as  that  which  will  be  deduced 
in  the  ensuing  sheets. 

I.  In  the  first  year  of  the  first  caliph. 

Invasion  of       ,  .       ,.  ^    ,     i       ,i  j       c 

Persia.        his   lieutenant    Caled,    the   sword   ot 
A.  D.  632.      Qf,^^  and  the  scourge  of  the  infidels. 


advanced  to  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  and  re- 
duced the  cities  of  Anbar  and  Hira.  Westward  of 
the  ruins  of  Babylon,  a  tribe  of  sedentary  Arabs 
had  fixed  themselves  on  the  verge  of  the  desert ; 
and  Hira  was  the  seat  of  a  race  of  kings  who  had 
embraced  the  christian  religion,  and  reigned  above 
six  hundred  years  under  the  shadow  of  the  throne 
of  Persia.1  The  last  of  the  Mondars  was  defeated 
and  slain  by  Caled  ;  his  son  was  sent  a  captive  to 
Medina  ;  his  nobles  bowed  before  the  successor  of 
the  prophet ;  the  people  were  tempted  by  the  ex- 
ample and  success  of  their  countrymen  ;  and  the 
caliph  accepted  as  the  first-fruits  of  foreign  con- 
quest, an  annual  tribute  of  seventy  thousand  pieces 
of  gold.  The  conquerors,  and  even  their  historians, 
were  astonished  by  the  dawn  of  their  future  great- 
ness :  "  In  the  same  year,"  says  Elmacin,  "  Caled 
fought  many  signal  battles  ;  an  immense  multitude 
of  the  infidels  was  slaughtered  ;  and  spoils,  infinite 
and  innumerable,  were  acquired  by  the  victorious 
Moslems."'  But  the  invincible  Caled  was  soon 
transferred  to  the  Syrian  war :  the  invasion  of  the 
Persian  frontier  was  conducted  by  less  active  or 
less  prudent  commanders:  the  Saracens  were  re- 
pulsed with  loss  in  the  passage  of  the  Euphrates ; 
and,  though  they  chastised  the  insolent  pursuit  of 
the  Magians,  their  remaining  forces  still  hovered  in 
the  desert  of  Babylon. 
Battle  of  c  '^''^   indignation   and    fears   of  the 

desia,         Persians    suspended    for    a    moment 
their    intestine     divisions.      By    the 
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unanimous  sentence  of  the  priests  and  nobles,  their 
queen  Arzenia  was  deposed  ;  the  sixth  of  tlie  trans- 
ient usurpers,  who  had  arisen  and  vanished  in 
three  or  four  years,  since  the  death  of  Chosroes  and 
the  retreat  of  Heraclius.  Her  tiara  was  placed  on 
the  head  of  Yezdegerd,  the  grandson  of  Chosroes ; 
and  the  same  sera,  which  coincides  with  an  astro- 
nomical period."  has  recorded  the  fall  of  the  Sassa- 
nian  dynasty  and  the  religion  of  Zoroaster.'  The 
youth  and  inexperience  of  the  prince,  he  was  only 
fifteen  years  of  age,  declined  a  perilous  encounter: 
the  royal  standard  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of 
his  general  Rustam ;  and  a  remnant  of  thirty  thou- 
sand regular  troops  was  swelled  in  truth,  or  in 
opinion,  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  sub- 
jects, or  allies,  of  the  great  king.  The  Moslems, 
whose  numbers  were  reinforced  from  twelve  to 
thirty  thousand,  had  pitched  their  camp  in  tlie 
plains  of  Cadesia:"  and  their  line,  thougli  it  con- 
sisted of  fewer  men,  could  produce  more  soldiers, 
than  the  unwieldy  host  of  the  infidels.  I  shall  here 
observe  what  I  must  often  repeat,  that  the  charge  of 
the  Arabs  was  not,  like  that  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  the  effort  of  a  firm  and  compact  infantry  : 
their  military  force  was  chiefly  formed  of  cavalry 
and  archers  ;  and  the  engagement,  which  was  often 
interrupted  and  often  renewed  by  single  combats 
and  flying  skirmishes,  might  be  protracted  without 
any  decisive  event  to  the  continuance  of  several 
days.  The  periods  of  the  battle  of  Cadesia  were 
distinguished  by  their  peculiar  appellations.  The 
first,  from  the  well-timed  appearance  of  six  thou- 
sand of  the  Syrian  brethren,  was  denominated  the 
day  of  suceoiir.  The  day  of  conciission  might  ex- 
press the  disorder  of  one,  or  perhaps  of  both,  of  the 
contending  armies.  The  third,  a  nocturnal  tumult, 
received  the  whimsical  name  of  the  night  of  bark- 
in/j,  from  the  discordant  clamours,  which  were  com- 
pared to  the  inarticulate  sounds  of  the  fiercest 
animals.  The  morning  of  the  succeeding  day  de- 
termined the  fate  of  Persia ;  and  a  seasonable 
whirlwind  drove  a  cloud  of  dust  against  the  faces 
of  the  unbelievers.  The  clangour  of  arms  was  re- 
echoed to  the  tent  of  Rustam,  who,  far  unlike  the 


to  gratify  tlie  yiresbyterian  prej udices  of  liis  friend  SeUlen.  2.  Historia 
Sarncfnica  Cefirc/u  Elmncini,  opfra  et  sluftio  Tliomtr  Erpenii,  in 
4to,  Lvifd.  Hiitni'orum^  1625.  He  is  said  to  have  hastily  translated  a 
fonupt  MS.,  and  iiis  version  is  often  deficient  in  style  and  sense.  '  ,3. 
Historia  compentlinxa  Dj/nastiarnm  a  Grftjorio  Jtbnlpharagio,  in. 
terprete  Edn-ardo  Pocochio,  in  4to,  Oxou.  I66;i.  IVforc  nsefuf  for  the 
literary  than  the  civil  history  of  the  east.  4.  AbulfediF  Annnles 
Mostemici  ad  Ann,  Hegirte  ccccvi.  a  Jo.  Jac.  Heiske,  in  4to,  Zipsi^, 
1754.  The  best  of  our  chronicles,  hoth  for  the  nri;;inal  and  version, 
yet  how  far  below  the  name  of  Abulfeda.  We  know  that  he  wrote  at 
llaniah,  in  the  fourteenth  century.  The  three  former  were  christians 
of  the  tenth,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries ;  the  two  first,  natives  of 
Egypt ;  a  IMelchite  jiatriarcli,  and  a  Jacobite  scribe. 

o  M.  de  Guit;nes  (Hist,  des  Huns,  tom,  i,  pref  xix.  XX.)  has  cha- 
racterized, with  truth  and  knowlcdjie,  the  two  sorts  of  Arabian  his- 
torians, the  dry  annalist,  and  the  tumid  and  flowery  orator. 

I>  BihIiother)ue  Orierttale,  par  M.  D'Herbelot,  in  folio,  Paris.  16^17. 
For  the  cliaracler  of  the  respectable  author,  consult  bis  friend  Theve. 
not.  (Voyajjes  du  Levant,  part  i.  chap.  I.)  His  work  is  an  agreeable 
miscellany,  which  must  gratify  every  taste  ;  but  1  never  can  di^^est  the 
alphabetical  order  ;  and  I  find  him  more  satisfactory  in  the  Persian 
(ban  the  Arabic  history.  The  recent  supplement  from  the  papers  of 
M.  M.  \isilelou  and  G.itland  (in  folin,  l.a  llaye,  1770  }  is  of  a  different 
cast,  a  medley  of  tales,  proverbs,  and  Chinese  antitpiities. 

•1  Poeock  will  explain  the  chronolo;;y,  (Specimen  Hist.  Arabum,  p. 
t:.!-?-!.)  and  D'Anville  the  ;;eo;:rapby,  (I'luipbrate  et  le  Tigre,  p.  12.3.) 
of  the  dynasty  of  the  Almondars.  The  Kn^lish  scholar  understiMtil 
more  Arabic  than  the  Mufti  of  Aleppo  (Ockley,  vol.  ii.  p.  34.);  the 


French  geographer  i.s  equally  at  home  in  every  age  and  every  climate 
of  the  world. 

r  Fecit  et  dialed  plurima  in  hoc  anno  prrelia,  in  «|uibus  vicerunt 
Muslimi,  et  i"^(/e/ia»i  immensa  multitudine  occisii  s|Mdia  inlinila  et 
inimmera  sunt  nacti.  {Hist.  Saracenica,  p.  20.)  The  christian  annalist 
slides  into  the  national  and  compendious  term  of  injidels,  and  I  ofteu 
adopt  {I  hope  without  scandal)  lljis  characteristic  mode  of  expression. 

s  A  cycleof  I2U  years,  at  the  end  of  which-an  intercalary  month  of  30 
days  supplied  the  useofonr  Bissextile,  and  restored  the  integrity  of 
the  .solar  year.  In  a  irreat  revolution  of  1440  years  this  intercalation  was 
successively  removed  from  the  first  to  the  twelfth  nionlh  ;  but  Hyde 
and  Freret  are  involved  in  a  profound  controversy,  whether  the  twelve, 
or  only  eiglit.  of  these  changes  were  accomplished  In-fore  the  a'ra  of 
^'ezdegerd,  which  is  unanimously  tixed  to  the  UUh  of  .tune  A.  D.  632. 
Hiiw  laboriously  does  the  curious  spirit  of  ICilrope  explore  the  <larkest 
and  most  distant  anti(|uities!  (Hyde,  de  Keli^imie  Pcrsiirniu.  c.  14  —  18. 
p.  ISl— 211.  Freret  in  the  Mem.  de  I'.Academic  des  Inscriptions, 
lorn.  xvi.  p.  233-267.) 

t  Nine  days  after  the  death  of  Mahomet,  {7Ui  .tunc,  A.  T>.  632.)  we 
find  the  wra  of  Yezdegerd,  (l()th  .luiie,  A.  l).  t>32.)  and  his  accession 
cannot  be  postponed  l>eyond  the  end  of  the  lirst  year.  His  prcdecesmrs 
could  not  therefore  resist  the  arms  of  the  calipli  Omar  ;  and  the-*-  un- 
tinestionahle  dates  overthrow  the  thoiightlcis  chronolo-^y  of  .\bulpha- 
Mgius.     See  Ockley*s  Hist,  of  the  Saracens  vol.  i   p.  130*. 

u  Cidesia,  s;iys  the  Nubian  geographer,  (p.  121.)  is  in  marginesoli- 
tudine,  61  leagues  from  Uagdad,  and  two  stations  from  Ciifa.  Otter 
{Voyai;e,  torn,  i.  p.  163 )  reckons  15  leagues,  and  observes,  that  the 
place  is  supplied  with  dates  and  w.ater. 
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ancient  lipro  (if  his  name,  was  gendy  reclining  in  a 
cool  and  tr:iiii|uil  shade,  amidst  tlie  bafrsajti'  "'  '■'* 
camp,  and  the  train  of  mules  that  were  laden  \iilli 
gold  and  silver.  On  the  sound  of  dan;rer  he  started 
from  his  (-oueli  ;  but  his  lli^ht  was  overtaken  by  a 
valiant  Arab,  who  caught  him  by  the  foot,  struck 
off  his  head,  hoisted  it  on  a  lance,  and  instantly  re- 
turning to  the  field  of  battle,  carried  slaufjhter  and 
dismay  among  the  thickest  ranks  of  the  Persians. 
The  Saracens  confess  a  loss  of  seven  tliousand  five 
hnndred  men  ;  and  tlie  battle  of  C.adesia  is  justly 
described  by  the  epithets  of  obstinate  and  atrocious." 
The  standard  of  the  monan'liy  was  overthrown  and 
captured  in  the  field — a  leathern  apron  of  a  black- 
smith, who,  in  ancient  limes,  had  arisen  the  de- 
liverer of  Persia  ;  but  this  badge  of  heroic  poverty 
was  disguised,  and  almost  concealed,  by  a  profusion 
of  precious  gems.?  After  this  victory,  the  wealthy 
province  of  Irak,  or  Assyria,  submitted  to  the  caliph, 
and  his  conquests  were  firmly  established  by  the 
speedy  foundation  of  Bassora,"  a  place  which  ever 
commands  the  trade  and  navigation  of  the  Persians. 
At  the  distance  of  fourscore  miles  from  the  gulf, 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  unite  in  a  broad  and 
direct  current,  which  is  aptly  .styled  the  river  of  the 
Arabs.  In  tlie  midway,  between  the  junction  and 
the  mouth  of  these  famous  streams,  the  new  settle- 
ment was  planted  on  the  western  bank  :  the  first 
colony  was  composed  of  eight  hundred  Moslems; 
but  the  influence  of  tlie  situation  soon  reared  a 
flourishing  and  populous  capital.  The  air,  though 
excessively  hot,  is  pure  and  healthy  :  the  meadows 
arc  filled  with  palm-trees  and  cattle  ;  and  one  of 
the  adjacent  valleys  has  been  celebrated  among  the 
Fuiindation  of  four  paradises  or  gardens  of  Asia.  Un- 
lidssora.  j]g,.  {[jg  (if,t  caliphs,  the  jurisdiction 
of  this  Arabian  colony  extended  over  the  southern 
provinces  of  Persia :  the  city  has  been  sanctified 
by  the  tombs  of  the  companions  and  martyrs  ;  and 
the  ves.sels  of  Europe  still  frequent  the  port  of 
Bassora,  as  a  convenient  station  and  passage  of  the 
Indian  trade. 
„   ,    ,„  ,  After  the  defeat  of  Cadesia,  a  coun- 

SacKofMail.'iyn, 

A.  D.  037.  fry  intersected  by  rivers  and  canals 
might  have  opposed  an  insupcialde 
barrier  to  the  victorious  cavalry ;  and  the  walls  of 
Ctesiphon  or  Madayn,  which  had  resisted  the  bat- 
tering-rams of  the  Uonians,  would  not  have  yielded 
to  the  darts  of  the  Saracens.  ]5ut  the  Hying  Per- 
sians were  overcome  by  the  belief,  that  the  last  day 
of  their  religion  and  empire  was  at  hand:  the 
strongest  posts  were  abandoned  by  treachery  or 
cowardice  ;  and  the  king,  with  a  part  of  his  family 
and  treasures,  escaped  to  llolwan  at  the  foot  of  the 

X  Atrox,  coiilumax,  plug  scmel  renovatiim,  are  tlie  well. chosen  cx- 
pres-sionsor  the  Iraii!.lalor  of  Aliiilfrda.  (Reiske,  p.  GO.) 

y  irHL-rlnlol,  Ililicilheijue  Oricntilc,  |i.2U7.  MS. 

K  The  reader  may  satiHty  himself  on  tile  subject  of  Hassorn,  by  coii- 
fJilUili;;  the  followiiis;  writers :  ()eairra[>h.  Nubiens,  p.  I'il.  D'Herliiilot, 
Bibli.,tlii-(|ue  Orientale,  p.  192.  DAiiville,  I,'Eupbr.ite  i;t  le  Tiare, 
p.  1.10.  1.1.1,  H.',.  Itaynal,  Hist.  l'liilo.so|ihi(|Ue  <lc  deux  Indes.  torn.  ii. 
p.  9'J— Mill.  Voyajjes  de  Pietro  deila  Valle,  torn.  iv.  p  370— .■i!)l.  I)e 
Tavemirr,  torn.  i.  p.  24(1 — 217.  I)e  Thevennt,  turn.  ii.  p.  545—581. 
UOIIer,  lom.  ii.  p.  45-7«.     De  Niebnhr,  (oni.  ii.  p.  172—199. 

»  Meiite  vix  potest  numerovc  eomprehendi  iptaiitaspniia  .  .  .  noslris 
ccucnnt.    Abiilfeda,  p.  (ill.     ^'et  1  stiil  suspect,  that  the  cxtrava;;ant 


Median  hills.  In  the  third  month  after  the  battle, 
Said,  the  lieutenant  of  Omar,  passeil  the  Tigris 
without  opposition ;  the  capital  was  taken  by  as- 
sault; and  the  disorderly  resistance  of  the  people 
gave  a  keener  edge  to  the  sabres  of  the  iSIoslems, 
who  shouted  with  religious  transport,  "  This  is  the 
white  palace  of  Chosroes;  this  is  the  promise  of 
the  apostle  of  God  !"  The  naked  robliers  of  the 
desert  were  suddenly  enriched  beyond  the  measure 
of  (heir  hope  or  knowledge.  Eat'li  chamber  revealed 
a  new  treasure  secreted  with  art,  or  ostentatiously 
displayed  ;  the  gold  and  silver,  the  various  ward- 
robes and  precious  furniture,  surpassed  (says  Abul- 
feda)  the  estimate  of  fancy  or  numbers;  and  an- 
other historian  defines  the  untold  and  almost  infinite 
mass,  by  the  fabulous  computation  of  three  thou- 
sands of  thousands  of  thousands  of  pieces  of  gold.. 
Some  minute  though  curious  facts  represent  the 
contrast  of  riches  and  ignorance.  From  the  remote 
islands  of  the  Indian  ocean,  a  large  provision  of 
camphire''  had  been  imported,  which  is  employed 
with  a  mixture  of  wax  to  illuminate  the  palaces  of 
the  east.  Strangers  to  the  name  and  properties  of 
that  odoriferous  gum,  the  Saracens,  mistaking  it 
for  salt,  mingled  the  camphire  in  their  bread,  and 
were  astonished  at  the  bitterness  of  the  taste.  One 
of  the  apartments  of  the  palace  was  decorated  with 
a  carpet  of  silk,  sixty  cubits  in  length,  and  as  many 
in  breadth:  a  paradise  or  garden  was  depicturctl 
on  the  ground  ;  the  llowcrs,  fruits,  and  shrubs,  were 
imitated  by  the  figures  of  the  gold  embroidery,  and 
the  colours  of  the  precious  stones  ;  and  the  ample 
square  was  encircled  by  a  variegated  and  verdant 
border.  The  Arabian  general  persuaded  his  sol- 
diers to  relinquish  their  claim,  in  the  reasonable 
hope,  that  the  eyes  of  the  caliph  would  be  delighted 
with  the  splendid  workmanship  of  nature  and  in- 
dustry. Regardless  of  the  merit  of  art,  and  the 
pomp  of  royalty,  the  rigid  Omar  divided  the  prize 
among  his  brethren  of  Medina :  the  picture  was 
destroyed  ;  but  such  was  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
materials,  that  the  share  of  Ali  alone  was  sold  for 
twenty  thousand  drams.  A  mule  that  carried  away 
the  tiara  and  cuirass,  the  belt  and  bracelets,  of 
Chosroes,  was  overtaken  by  the  pursuers  ;  the  gor- 
geous trophy  was  presented  to  the  commander  of 
the  faithful;  and  the  gravest  of  the  companions 
condescended  to  smile  when  they  beheld  the 
white  beard,  hairy  arms,  and  uncouth  figure  of  the 
vt^teran,  who  was  invested  with  the  spoils  of  the. 
Great  King.''  The  sack  of  Ctesiphon  was  followed 
by  its  desertion  and  gradual  decay.  The  Saracens 
disliked  tht-  air  and  situation  of  the  Foundation  of 
place,  and  Omar  was  advised  by  his         ''"^■'• 

numbers  of  1-ltmacin  may  be  the  error,  not  of  the  text,  but  of  the 
version.  The  best  translators  from  the  (ireek,  for  instance,  1  find  to  be 
very  poor  arithmeticians. 

li'Tiie  camphire  tree  grows  in  China  and  Japan;  but  many  hundred 
iveJHht  of  those  meaner  sorts  are  exchanifed  for  a  single  pound  of  the 
more  precious  Runi  of  Borneo  and  Snniiitra.  (Kaynal,  Hist.  I'hilosoph. 
tom.  i.  II  .1(i2— 365.  Diclionnaire  d  Hist.  Nnturclle  par  IJomare. 
Miller's  (Tiardciier's  Dictionary.)  Tlicse  may  be  the  islands  of  the  first 
climate  from  whence  the  Arabians  imported  their  camphire.  {Geo.L,'rapli. 
Nub.  p.  34,  .'iS.     D'Herbelot,  |i.  2.12.) 

.•  See  (;a;;nier.  Vie  de  Mahomet,  tom.  i.  p.  37(5,  377.  I  may  credit 
the  fact,  without  believing  the  prophecy. 
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general  to  remove  the  seat  of  fcovernraent  to  the 
western  side  of  the  Euphrates.  In  every  age  the 
foundation  and  ruin  of  tlie  Assyrian  cities  have  heen 
easy  and  rapid :  the  country  is  destitute  of  stone 
and  timber:  and  the  most  solid  structures''  are 
composed  of  bricks  baked  in  the  sun,  and  joined 
by  a  cement  of  the  native  bitumen.  The  name  of 
Ciifa'  describes  a  habitation  of  reeds  and  earth; 
but  the  importance  of  the  new  capital  was  support- 
ed by  the  numbers,  wealth,  and  spirit,  of  a  colony 
of  veterans  ;  and  their  licentiousness  was  indulged 
by  the  wisest  caliphs,  who  were  apprehensive  of  pro- 
voking the  revolt  of  a  hundred  thousand  swords: 
"  Ye  men  of  Cufa,"  said  Ali,  who  solicited  their 
aid,  "  you  have  been  always  conspicuous  by  your 
valour.  You  conquered  the  Persian  king,  and 
scattered  his  forces,  till  you  had  taken  possession 
of  his  inheritance."  This  mighty  conquest  was 
achieved  by  the  battles  of  Jalula  and  Nehavend. 
After  the  loss  of  the  former,  Yezdegerd  fled  from 
Holwan,  and  concealed  his  shame  and  despair  in 
the  mountains  of  Farsistan,  from  whence  Cyrus  had 
descended  with  his  equal  and  valiant  companions. 
The  courage  of  the  nation  survived  that  of  the 
monarch  :  among  the  hills  to  the  south  of  Ecbatana 
or  Ramadan,  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Per- 
sians made  a  third  and  final  stand  for  their  religion 
and  country  ;  and  the  decisive  battle  of  Nehavend 
was  styled  by  the  Arabs  the  victory  of  victories.  If 
it  be  true  that  the  flying  general  of  the  Persians 
was  stopt  and  overtaken  in  a  crowd  of  mules  and 
camels  laden  with  honey,  the  Incident,  liowever 
-slight  or  singular,  will  denote  the  luxurious  im- 
pediments of  an  oriental  army.f 

The  geography  of  Persia  is  darkly 

Per"ta,  °         delineated  by  the  Greeks  and  Latins; 

A.  D.  637-651.   ^^^  jj^g  jjj^gj  illustrious  of  her  cities 

appear  to  be  more  ancient  than  the  invasion  of  the 
Arabs.  By  the  reduction  of  Hamadan  and  Ispahan, 
of  Caswin,  Tauris,  and  Rei,  they  gradually  ap- 
proached the  shores  of  the  Caspian  sea :  and  the 
orators  of  Mecca  might  applaud  the  success  and 
spirit  of  the  faithful,  who  had  already  lost  sight  of 
the  northern  bear,  and  had  almost  transcended  the 
bounds  of  the  habitable  world. s  Again  turning 
towards  the  west  and  the  Roman  empire,  they  re- 
passed the  Tigris  over  the  bridge  of  Mosul,  and,  in 
the  captive  provinces  of  Armenia  and  Mesopota- 
mia, embraced  their  victorious  brethren  of  the 
Syrian  army.  From  the  palace  of  Madayn  their 
eastern  progress  was  not  less  rapid  or  extensive. 
They  advanced  along  the  Tigris  and  the  gulf; 
penetrated  through  the  passes  of  the  mountains  into 
the  valley  of  tlie  Estachar  or  Persepolis;  and  pro- 

d  The  most  considerable  ruins  of  Assyria  are  the  lower  of  Rehis,  nt 
Babylon,  and  thehallof  Chosroes,  at  C'tesiphnn  t  they  have  been  visited 
by  thai  vain  and  curious  traveUer  Pietru  della  V.tlle,  (torn.  i.  I»\  TU- 
TU. 7.11— 7.15  ) 

c  Consult  the  article  of  Covfahm  the  Rihliothequc  of  D'Herbelot, 
(p.  277,  278.)  and  the  second  volume  of  Ockley's  History,  particularly 
p.  4U.and  I  S3. 

f  Sec  the  article  of  .Xfliavenil,  in  D'Herbelol,  p.  mi,  068.  and  Voy. 
ages  en  Tnrquie  et  en  l*erse,  par  Otter,  torn.  i.  p.  191 . 

It  It  is  in  such  a  style  of  ij:noranfe  and  wonder  that  the  Athenian 
orator  describes  the  Arctic  conquests  of  Alexander,  wllo  never  advanced 
tacyoQd  the  shores  of  the  Caspian.     AXc^avdpor  cfw  rm  apKTOu  kqi  th? 


faned  the  last  sanctuary  of  the  Magian  empire.  The 
grandson  of  Chosroes  was  nearly  surprised  among 
the  falling  columns  and  mutilated  figures  ;  a  sad 
emblem  of  the  past  and  pre.sent  fortune  of  Persia;'' 
he  fled  with  accelerated  haste  over  the  desert  of 
Kirman,  implored  the  aid  of  the  warlike  Segestans, 
and  sought  an  humble  refuge  on  the  verge  of  the 
Turkish  and  Chinese  power.  But  a  victorious  army 
is  insensible  of  fatigue  :  the  Arabs  divided  their 
forces  in  the  pursuit  of  a  timorous  enemy  ;  and  the 
caliph  Othman  promised  the  government  of  Chora- 
san  to  the  first  general  who  should  enter  tliat  large 
and  populous  country,  the  kingdom  of  the  ancient 
Bactrians.  The  condition  was  accepted  ;  the  prize 
was  deserved  ;  the  standard  of  Mahomet  was 
planted  on  the  walls  of  Herat,  Merou,  and  Balch  ; 
and  the  successful  leader  neither  halted  nor  reposed 
till  his  foaming  cavalry  had  tasted  the  waters  of  the 
Oxus.  In  the  public  anarchy,  the  independent 
governors  of  the  cities  and  castles  obtained  their 
separate  capitulations  :  the  terms  were  granted  or 
imposed  by  the  esteem,  the  prudence,  or  the  com- 
passion, of  the  victors  ;  and  a  simple  profession  of 
faith  established  the  distinction  between  a  brother 
and  a  slave.  After  a  noble  defence,  Harmozan,  the 
prince  or  satrap  of  Ahwaz  and  Snsa,  was  compelled 
to  surrender  his  person  and  his  state  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  caliph;  and  their  interview  exhibits  a 
portrait  of  the  Arabian  manners.  In  the  presence, 
and  by  the  command,  of  Omar,  the  gay  barbarian 
was  despoiled  of  his  silken  robes  embroidered  with 
gold,  and  of  his  tiara  bedecked  with  rubies  and 
emeralds  :  "  Are  you  now  sensible,"  said  the  con- 
queror to  his  naked  captive  ;  "  are  you  now  sensi- 
ble of  the  judgment  of  God,  and  of  the  different 
rewards  of  infidelity  and  obedience?"  "Alas!" 
replied  Harmozan,  "  I  feel  them  too  deeply.  In 
the  days  of  our  common  ignorance,  we  fought  with 
the  weapons  of  the  flesh,  and  my  nation  was  supe- 
rior. God  was  then  neuter:  since  he  has  espoused 
yonr  quarrel,  you  have  subverted  our  kingdom  and 
religion."  Oppressed  by  this  painful  dialogue,  the 
Persian  complained  of  intolerable  thiist,  but  dis- 
covered some  apprehensions  lest  he  should  be  killed 
whilst  he  was  drinking  a  cup  of  water.  "  Be  of 
good  courage,"  said  the  caliph,  "  your  life  is  safe 
till  you  have  drank  this  water :"  the  crafty  .satrap 
accepted  the  assurance,  and  instantly  dashed  the 
vase  against  the  ground.  Omar  would  have  avenged 
the  deceit ;  but  his  companions  rrpresentcd  the 
sanctity  of  an  oath  :  and  the  speedy  conversion  of 
Harmozan  entitled  him  not  only  to  a  free  pardon, 
but  even  to  a  stipend  of  two  thousand  pieces  of 
gold.    The  admini.stration  of  Persia  w;ts  regulated 

otKovftfvt^v,  Lt\i~sitv  ?t(iv,  Tramic  fitPn^nKft.  j=Eschincs  contra Ctesiphnn. 
teni.  torn.  iii.  p.  .V'»4„  edit.  Giicc.  Orator.  Rciske.  This  memorable 
cause  iv.is  pleaded  at  Athens,  Olvmp.  cxii.  3.  (l>eforc  Ciirist  .1311.)  in  the 
autumn,  (Taylor,  pra-fat.  p.  370",  Slc.)  aliout  a  year  alter  llie  bailie  of 
Arbcla  ;  and  Alexander,  in  the  pursuit  of  Darius,  was  marrhuii;  towards 
Hvrcaniaand  Ilaetriana. 

"h  A\'c  are  indcbtcfl  for  this  curious  particular  lo  the  Oyuastics  of 
Abulphara^ius.  jt.  lit!,  bill  it  is  needless  to  pntve  the  I'llentilv  of 
lislacbar  and  rer.scpolis;  (D'Herbelot,  p.  ,127  )  ami  still  more  n.'cdless 
lo  copy  the  drawings  ami  dcscripltonsof  Sir  John  Chardin,  or  Corneillc 
Ic  Rruyn. 
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by  ;in  actual  survey  of  (lie  people,  the   cattle,  and 
the  fruits  of  the  earth  ;'  and  this  monument,  which 
attests  the  vigilance  of  the  caliphs,  might  have  in- 
structed the  philosophers  of  every  age.'' 
„   „    ,..    ,   .        The  Might  of  Yczdegerd  had  carried 

Death  of  till' laiit 

kuifT,  him  beyond  the  Oxiis,  and  as  far  as 

the  Jaxartes,  two  rivers'  of  ancient 
and  modern  renown,  which  descend  from  the  moun- 
tains of  India  towards  the  Caspian  sea.  He  was 
hospitably  entertained  by  Tarkhan,  prince  of  Far- 
gana,"  a  fertile  province  on  the  Jaxartcs:  the  king 
of  Samaieand,  with  the  Turkish  tribes  of  .Sogdiana 
and  Seythia,  were  moved  by  the  lamentations  and 
promises  of  the  fallen  monarch  ;  and  he  solicited, 
by  a  suppliant  embassy,  the  more  solid  and  power- 
ful friendship  of  the  emperor  of  China."  The  vir- 
tuous Taitsong,"  the  first  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Tang, 
may  be  justly  compared  with  the  Antonines  of 
Rome:  his  people  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  pros- 
perity and  peace  ;  and  his  dominion  was  acknow- 
ledged by  forty-four  hordes  of  the  barbarians  of 
Tartary.  His  last  garrisons  of  Casligar  and  Khoten 
maintained  a  frequent  intercourse  with  their  neigh- 
bours of  the  Jaxartes  and  Oxus  ;  a  recent  colony 
of  Persians  had  introduced  into  China  the  astro- 
nomy of  the  Magi  ;  and  Tailsong  might  be  alarmed 
by  the  rapid  progress  and  dangerous  vicinity  of  the 
Arabs.  The  inlluence,  and  perhaps  the  supplies, 
of  China  revived  the  hopes  of  Yezdegerd  and  the 
zeal  of  the  worshippers  of  fire  ;  and  he  returned 
with  an  army  of  Turks  to  conquer  the  inheritance 
of  his  fathers.  The  fortunate  Moslems,  without 
unsheathing  their  swords,  were  the  spectators  of  his 
ruin  and  death.  The  grandson  of  Chosroes  was  be- 
trayed by  his  servant,  insulted  by  the  seditious 
inhabitants  of  Merou,  and  oppressed,  defeated,  and 
pursued,  by  his  barbarian  allies.  He  reached  the 
banks  of  a  river,  and  oli'ered  his  rings  and  brace- 
lets for  an  instant  passage  in  a  miller's  boat.  Ig- 
norant or  insensible  of  royal  distress,  the  rustic 
replied,  that  four  drams  of  silver  were  the  daily 
profit  of  his  mill,  and  that  he  would  not  suspend  his 
work  unless  the  loss  were  repaid.  In  this  moment 
of  hesitation  and  delay,  the  last  of  the  Sassanian 
kings  was  overtaken  and  slaughtered  by  the  Turk- 


i  After  the  conquest  of  Persia,  Tlieophaties  adds,  aur^  it  tw  xpoiw 
CKcXeuffev  Ovfiapot  avafpaiprtvai  iraaav  rtjv  i/jr'  avTQV  otaovfici'tji'' 
cyei'tTO  6e  h  aviiypu^n  xai  av0pwirii)v  Kai  KTTjvtiiv  Kat  ^vTwv.  (Chrono- 
graph, p.  283.) 

k  Amidiit  our  me.nprc  relations,  I  must  regret,  that  D'Hcrlielot  has 
not  found  and  used  a  Persian  translation  of  Tatfari,  enriched,  as  he  s;iys, 
with  many  extracts  from  the  native  historians  of  tile  Ghebers  or  IMagi. 
(Bibliothnjiie  Orienlale.  |i.  1014  ) 

1  The  most  autlientic  acc<,uiitsof  tlie  two  rivers,  the  Sihon,  {.Faxartes, ) 
and  tlie  (iilioii,  (Oxus,)  may  he  found  in  Slierif  a]  Edrisi,  (tieog-raph. 
Nubiens.  p.  13H.)  Abiilfcd-i,  (Descript.  Cluirasan.  in  Hudson,  tom.  in. 
p.  2.3.)  Aliiilghazi  Khan,  who  rei;,'ned  on  their  banks,  (Hist.  Gencalogi. 
ijile  des  Tatars,  p.  ,12.  iti.  IGfi.)  and  the  Turkish  Geographer,  a  MS.  in 
the  king  if  France's  library.  (Exumcn  Critique  des  Hisloriens  d'Alcx- 
aiidre,  p.  194— ."WO.) 

ra  The  territory  of  Fargana  is  described  by  Abulfeda,  p.  Tfi.  77. 

n  Eo  rcdegit  ant^ustiarum  cundem  regem  exsulem,  nt  'I'urcici  regis, 
ct  Sogdiani,  et  Sinensis,  auxilia  missis  Uteris  'mploraret.  (Abulfcd. 
Annal.  p.  74.)  The  connexion  of  the  Persian  and  Cliine.se  history  is 
illustrated  by  Frerct,  (Mem.  de  TAcadcmie,  tom.  xvi,  p.  24.i— 2W.)  and 
de  Guignes,  (Hist,  des  Huns,  tom.  i.  p.  .04—59.  and  for  the  geography 
of  the  bordiTS,  tom.  ii.  p.  1  —  4.3.) 

n  Hist.  Siiiica  p.  41 — 4G.  in  the  third  part  of  the  Relations  Curieuscs 
of  Theveiiot. 

p  I  have  endeavoured  to  harmonize  the  various  narrativcsof  Elmarin, 
(Hist.   Saiaccn.   p.  37.)   Aliulpharagius,   (Dyoast.   p.   116.)    Abulfeda, 


ish  cavalry,  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  unhappy  a 
reign. I"  His  .son  Firtiz,  an  humble  client  of  the 
Chinese  emperor,  accepted  the  station  of  captain  of 
his  guards  ;  and  the  Magian  worship  was  long  pre- 
served by  a  colony  of  loyal  exiles  in  the  provimx 
of  ISucharia.  His  grandson  inherited  the  regal 
name  ;  but  after  a  faint  and  fruitless  enterprise,  he 
returned  to  China,  and  ended  his  days  in  the 
palace  of  Sigan.  The  male  line  of  the  Sassanides 
was  extinct ;  but  the  female  captives,  the  daughters 
of  Persia,  were  given  to  the  eoiniueiois  in  servitude, 
or  marriage  ;  and  the  race  of  tlie  caliphs  and  imams 
was  ennobled  by  the  blood  of  their  royal  mothers." 
After  the  fall  of  the  Persian  king- 

1  •!         ■  <->  J-    •  1     1  41       .        •     The  conquest  of 

dom,  the  river  (J.xus  divided  the  tern-  Transoxiana, 
tories  of  the  Saracens  and  of  theTurks.  "*  "■  ''" 
This  narrow  boundary  was  soon  overleaped  by  the 
spirit  of  the  Arabs  :  the  governors  of  Chorasan  ex- 
tended their  successive  inroads;  and  one  of  their 
tiiumplis  was  adorned  with  the  buskin  of  a  Turkish 
queen,  which  she  dropped  in  her  precipitate  llight 
beyond  the  hills  of  Bochara.'  But  the  final  eon- 
quest  of  Transoxiana,''  as  well  as  of  Spain,  was 
reserved  for  the  glorious  reign  of  the  inactive 
Walid ;  and  the  name  of  Catibah,  the  camel  driver, 
declares  the  origin  and  merit  of  his  successful  lieu- 
tenant. While  one  of  his  colleagues  displayed  the 
first  Mahometan  banner  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus, 
the  spacious  regions  between  the  Oxus,  the  Jax- 
artes, and  the  Caspian  sea,  were  reduced  by  tht; 
arms  of  Catibah  to  the  obedience  of  the  prophet  and 
of  the  caliph.'  A  tribute  of  two  millions  of  pieces 
of  gold  was  imposed  on  the  infidels;  their  idols 
were  burnt  or  broken  ;  the  mussulman  chief  pro- 
nounced a  sermon  in  the  new  niosch  of  Carizme  ; 
after  several  battles,  the  Turkish  hordes  were  driven 
back  to  the  desert ;  and  the  emperors  of  China 
solicited  the  friendship  of  the  victorious  Arabs.  To 
their  industry,  the  prosperity  of  the  province,  the 
Sogdiana  of  the  ancients,  may  in  a  great  measure 
be  ascribed  ;  but  the  advantages  of  the  soil  and 
climate  had  been  understood  and  cultivated  since 
the  ri  ign  of  the  Macedonian  kings.  Before  the 
invasion  of  the  Saracens,  Carizme,  Bochara,  and 
Saniarcand,   were    rich    and    populous   under   the 


(Annal.  p.  74.  7.0.)  and  f)  Hcrbelot.  (p.  48i.)  The  end  of  Yezdegerd 
was  not  only  unfortunate  but  obscure. 

q  The  two  daughters  of  ^'ezdegerd  married  Hassan,  the  son  of  Ah", 
and  Muliaiiimed.  the  son  of  Abubeker  ;  and  the  first  of  these  was  the 
father  of  a  numerous  progeny.  The  daughter  of  Phirouz  became  the 
wife  of  the  caliph  Walid,  and  their  sou  Vezid  derived  his  genuine  or 
fabulous  descent  from  the  Chosroes  of  I'ersia,  the  Ca?sars  of  Itonie, 
and  the  Chagansof  the  Turks  or  Avars.  (D'Hcrbelot,  Bibliot.  Orieiitale, 
p.  lift.  487.) 

»  It  was  valued  at  2000  pieces  of  gold,  and  was  the  prize  of  Oheidol. 
tall,  the  sou  of  Ziyad,  a  name  aflerwards  infamous  by  the  murder  of 
Hosein.  (Ockley's  History  of  the  Saracens,  vol.  ii.  p.  142,  143)  His 
brother  Salem  was  accompanied  by  his  wife,  the  first  Arabian  woman 
{A.  D.  fiSO.)  who  passed  the  Oxus:  she  borrowed,  or  rather  stole,  tluj 
crown  and  jewelsof  the  princess  of  the  Sogdians,  (p.  2.31,  2.32.) 

»  A  part  of  Abulfeda's  geography  is  translated  by  Greaves,  inserted 
in  Hudson's  collection  of  the  minor  geographers,  (torn,  iii.)  and  entitled, 
DfM-riptio  CliorasmiEB  et  MaiL-aralnnhriv,  id  est,  regionem  extra 
diiviimt,  Oxum,  p.  80.  The  name  of  Tranti.oxiaiia,  sofler  in  sound, 
equivalent  in  sense,  is  aptly  used  by  Petit  de  la  Croix,  (Hist,  de  Gen. 
gisran,  8cc.)  and  some  modern  orientalists,  but  they  are  uiisUiken  in 
a.seribing  it  to  the  writers  of  antiquity. 

I  The" conquests  of  Catibah  are  fa'iiitly  marked  by  Eimaein,  (Hist. 
Saracen,  p.  84.)  D'llerbelot,  (Bibliot.  Orient.  Catoah,  Samarcand, 
I'ulidJ  and  De  Guigne.s.  (Hist,  des  Huns,  tom.  i.  p.  .'i8,  59.) 
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yoke  of  the  sheplierils  of  tlie  north.  These  cities 
were  surrounded  with  a  double  wall;  and  the  ex- 
terior fortification,  of  a  larger  circumference,  en- 
closed the  fields  and  g;ardens  of  the  adjacent  district. 
The  mutual  wants  of  India  and  Europe  were  sup- 
plied by  the  diligence  of  the  Sogdian  merchants  ; 
and  the  inestimable  art  of  transforming  linen  into 
paper,  has  been  diffused  from  the  manufacture  of 
Samarcand  over  the  western  world." 
Invasion  of  Syria,  "•  N"  Sooner  had  Abubeker  re- 
A.  D.«2.  stored  the  unity  of  faith  and  govern- 
ment, than  lie  despatched  a  circular  letter  to  the 
Arabian  tribes.  "  In  the  name  of  the  most  mer- 
ciful God,  to  the  rest  of  the  true  believers.  Health 
and  happiness,  and  the  mercy  and  blessing  of  God 
be  upon  you.  I  praise  the  most  higli  God,  and  I 
pray  for  his  prophet  Mahomet.  This  is  to  acquaint 
you,  that  I  intend  to  send  the  true  believers  into 
Syria"  to  take  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  infidels. 
And  I  would  have  you  know,  that  the  fighting  for 
religion  is  an  act  of  obedience  to  God."  His  mes- 
sengers returned  with  the  tidings  of  pious  and 
martial  ardour  which  they  had  kindled  in  every 
province;  and  the  camp  of  Medina  was  successively 
filled  with  the  intrepid  bands  of  the  Saracens,  who 
panted  for  action,  complained  of  the  heat  of  the 
season  and  the  scarcity  of  provisions,  and  accused 
with  impatient  munnurs  the  delays  of  the  caliph. 
As  soon  as  their  numbers  were  complete,  Abubeker 
ascended  the  hill,  reviewed  the  men,  the  horses, 
and  the  arms,  and  poured  forth  a  fervent  prayer  for 
the  success  of  their  undertaking.  In  person,  and 
on  foot,  he  accompanied  the  first  day's  march ;  and 
when  the  blushing  leaders  attempted  to  dismount, 
the  caliph  removed  their  scruples  by  a  declaration, 
that  those  wlio  rode,  and  those  who  walked,  in  the 
.service  of  religion,  were  equally  meritorious.  His 
instructions*  to  the  chiefs  of  the  Syrian  army  were 
inspired  by  the  warlike  fanaticism  which  advances 
to  seize,  and  affects  to  despise,  the  objects  of  earthly 
ambition.  "Remember,"  said  the  successor  of  the 
prophet,  "  that  you  are  always  in  the  presence  of 
God,  on  the  verge  of  death,  in  the  assurance  of 
judgment,  and  the  hope  of  paradise.  Avoid  injus- 
tice and  oppression  ;  consult  with  your  brethren, 
and  study  to  preserve  the  love  and  confidence  of 
your  troops.  When  you  fight  the  battles  of  the 
Lord,  acquit  yourselves  like  men,  without  turning 
your  backs;  but  let  not  your  victory  be  stained 

u  A  curious  description  of  Samarcand  is  inserted  in  the  Bibliotheca 
Arattico-Hispana,  torn.  i.  p.  208,  &c.  Tlie  librarian  Casiri  (torn.  ii.  9.) 
relates,  from  credible  testimony,  that  paper  was  first  imported  from 
China  to  Samarcand,  A.  H.  30.  and  invetiled,  or  rather  introduced,  at 
Mecca,  A.  H.  88.  The  Escnrial  library  contains  paper  MSS.  as  old  as 
the  fourth  or  fiflli  century  of  the  He^ira. 

X  A  separate  history  of^tlic  conquest  of  Syria  has  been  composed  by 
Al  Waki<li,  cadi  of  Bagdad,  who  was  born  A.  I>.  748.  and  died  A.  D. 
822.  he  likewise  wrote  thecontjuest  of  Egypt,  of  Diarbekir,  kc.  Above 
the  meagre  and  recent  chronicles  of  the  Arabians,  Al  Wakidi  has  the 
double  merit  of  antiquity  and  copiousness.  His  tales  and  traditions 
alTord  an  artless  picture  of  the  men  and  the  times.  Vet  his  narrative 
is  too  often  defective,  trifling,  and  improbable.  Till  somelliinir  t)etter 
shall  be  found,  his  learned  and  spirited  interpreter  (Ockley,  in  his 
history  of  the  Saracens,  vol.  i.  p.  21 — .'142.)  will  not  deserve  the  petulant 
animadversion  of  Reiske.  (Prodida^niata  ad  Ilacji  Chalifie  Tabulas, 
p.  236.)  I  am  sorry  to  think  that  the  labours  of  Cickley  were  consum- 
mated in  a  jail.  (See  his  two  prefaces  to  the  (irst  vol.  A.  D.  1708.  to  the 
second,  1718.  with  the  list  of  authors  at  the  end.) 

y  The  instructions,  6cc.  of  the  Syrian  war,  arc  described  by  Al  M'akidi 
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with  the  blood  of  women  or  children, 
palm-trees,  nor  burn  any  fields  of  corn.  Cut  down 
no  fruit-trees,  nor  do  any  mischief  to  cattle,  only 
such  as  you  kill  to  eat.  When  you  make  any 
covenant  or  article,  stand  to  it,  and  be  as  good  as 
your  word.  As  you  go  on,  you  will  find  some  reli- 
gious persons  who  live  retired  in  monasteries,  and 
propose  to  themselves  to  serve  God  that  way :  let 
them  alone,  and  neither  kill  them  nor  destroy  their 
monasteries  : '  And  you  will  find  another  sort  of 
people,  that  belong  to  the  synagogue  of  Satan,  who 
liave  shaven  crowns;'*  be  sure  you  cleave  their 
skulls,  and  give  them  no  quarter  till  they  either  turn 
Mahometans  or  pay  tribute."  All  profane  or  fri- 
volous conversation,  all  dangerous  recollection  of 
ancient  quarrels,  was  severely  prohibited  among 
the  Arabs  :  in  the  tumult  of  a  camp,  the  exercises 
of  religion  were  assiduously  practised ;  and  the 
intervals  of  action  were  employed  in  prayer,  medi- 
tation, and  the  study  of  the  Koran.  The  abuse,  or 
even  the  use,  of  wine  v^as  chastised  by  fourscore 
strokes  on  the  soles  of  the  feet,  and  in  the  fervour 
of  their  primitive  zeal  many  secret  sinners  revealed 
their  fault,  and  solicited  their  punishment.  After 
some  hesitation,  the  command  of  the  Syrian  army 
was  delegated  to  Abu  Obeidah,  one  of  the  fugitives 
of  Mecca  and  companions  of  Mahomet ;  whose 
zeal  and  devotion  were  assuaged,  without  being 
abated,  by  the  singular  mildness  and  benevolence 
of  his  temper.  But  in  all  the  emergencies  of  war, 
the  soldiers  demanded  the  superior  genius  of  Caled ; 
and  whoever  might  be  the  choice  of  the  prince,  the 
sword  of  Cod  was  both  in  fact  and  fame  the  fore- 
most leader  of  the  Saracens.  He  obeyed  without 
reluctance  ;  he  was  consulted  without  jealousy  ; 
and  sucli  was  the  spirit  of  the  man,  or  rather  of  the 
times,  that  Caled  professed  his  readiness  to  serve 
under  the  banner  of  the  faith,  thougli  it  were  in  the 
hands  of  a  child  or  an  enemy.  Glory,  and  riches, 
and  dominion,  were  indeed  promised  to  the  vic- 
torious mussulman  ;  but  he  was  carefully  instructed, 
that  if  the  goods  of  this  life  were  his  only  incitement, 
tlu')/  likewise  would  be  his  only  reward. 

Oneoftlic  fifteen  provinces  of  Syria,   „. 

^  '  Siege  of  Bosn. 

the  cultivated  lands  to  the  eastward  of 

the  Jordan,  had  been  decollated  by  Roman  vanity 

with  the  name  of  Arnhiri  :^  and  the  first  arms  of 

the  Saracens  were  justified  by  the  semblance  of  a 

national  right.     The  country  was  enriched  by  the 

and  Ockley,  torn.  i.  p.  22-27,  &c.  In  thesequel  it  is  necessary  to 
contract,  and  needless  to  quote,  their  circumstantial  narrative.  My 
obligations  to  others  shall  be  noticed. 

X  Nnlwith.standins  ibis  pfeeepl.  M.  Pauw  (Recherches  sur  lesEgyp- 
tieus.  torn,  ii,  p.  192.  edit.  Lausanne)  represents  the  Hcdoweens  as  the 
implacable  enemies  of  the  christian  monks.  For  my  own  part  I  am 
more  inclitied  to  suspect  the  avarice  of  the  Arabian  robbers,  and  the 
prejudices  of  the  German  philosopher. 

R  Even  in  the  seventh  century,  the  monks  were  generally  laymen : 
they  wore  their  hair  long  and  disbeveilctl,  and  shaved  their  he-ids  when 
they  were  ordained  priests.  The  circular  tonsure  was  sacred  and  myste. 
rious :  it  was  the  crown  of  thorns ;  Init  it  was  likewise  a  royal  diadem, 
and  every  priest  was  a  kins-,  ^^c.  (Thomasin,  Discipline  de  I'Eghse, 
torn.  i.  p.  721—758.  especially  p.  7.17,  7.18  ) 

t>  lluic  Arabia  est  conscrta',  ex  alio  latere  Nahathwis  contiixna  ;  opima 
varietatc  comraerciornm.  castrisque  opplcla  validis  ct  castellis  quw  ad 
repellendos  -lentium  vicinarum  excursus,  soliciludo  pervieet  veteruni 
per  opportunos  saltos  erexit  et  cautos.  .\mmiaD.  Marcellin.  xiv,  8. 
Ueland.  I'alestin.  torn.  i.  p.  S5,86. 
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various  bcnelits  oT  trade;  by  tlio  vigilance  of  the 
emperors  it  was  covered  with  a  line  of  forts ;  and 
the  populous  cities  of  Gerasa,  Philadelphia,  and 
Bosra,"^  were  secure,  at  least  from  a  surprise,  by  the 
solid  structure  of  their  walls.  The  last  of  these 
cities  was  the  eighteenth  station  of  Medina  :  the 
road  was  familiar  to  the  caravans  of  Ilejaz  and 
Irak,  who  annually  visited  this  plenteous  market 
of  the  province  and  the  desert :  the  perpetual 
jealousy  of  the  Arabs  had  trained  the  inhabitants  to 
arms;  and  twelve  thousand  horse  could  sally  from 
the  gates  of  IJosra,  an  appellation  which  signilies, 
in  the  Syriac  language,  a  strong  tower  of  defence. 
Encouraged  by  their  first  success  against  the  open 
towns  and  Hying  parties  of  the  borders,  a  detach- 
ment of  four  thousand  Moslems  presumed  to  sum- 
mon and  attack  the  fortress  of  IJosra.  They  were 
oppressed  by  the  numbers  of  the  Syrians ;  they 
were  saved  by  the  presence  of  Caled,  with  fifteen 
hundred  horse  :  he  blamed  the  enterprise,  restored 
the  battle,  and  rescued  his  friend,  the  venerable 
Serjabil,  who  had  vainly  invoked  the  unity  of  (Jod 
and  the  promise  of  the  apostle.  After  a  short 
repose,  the  Moslems  performed  their  ablutions 
with  sand  instead  of  water ;''  and  the  morning 
prayer  was  recited  by  Caled  before  they  mounted 
on  horseback.  Confident  in  their  strength,  the 
people  of  Bosra  threw  open  their  gates,  drew  their 
forces  into  tlie  plain,  and  swore  to  die  in  the  de- 
fence of  their  religion.  But  a  religion  of  peace  was 
incapable  of  withstanding  the  fanatic  cry  of  "  Fight, 
fight !  Paradise,  paradise  !"  that  re-echoed  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Saracens  ;  and  the  uproar  of  the  town, 
the  ringing  of  bells,"  and  the  exclamations  of  the 
priests  and  monks,  increased  the  dismay  and  dis- 
order of  the  christians.  With  the  loss  of  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty  men,  the  Arabs  remained  masters 
of  the  field  ;  and  the  ramparts  of  Bosra,  in  ex- 
pectation of  human  or  divine  aid,  were  crowded 
with  holy  crosses  and  consecrated  banners.  The 
governor  Romanus  had  recommended  an  early  sub- 
mission :  despised  by  the  people,  and  degraded 
from  his  oilice,  he  still  retaimnl  the  desire  and  op- 
portunity of  revenge.  In  a  nocturnal  interview,  he 
informed  the  enemy  of  a  subterraneous  passage 
from  his  house  under  the  wall  of  the  city  ;  the  .son 
of  the  caliph,  witli  a  hundred  volunteers,  were 
committed  to  the  faitli  of  this  new  ally,  and   their 

c  With  riora^a  and  Philadelpliia,  Atnmianus  praises  the  rortificatioiis 
of  Bosra,  tirniilale  caulissinias.  Tlicy  deserved  the  same  p^ai^e  in 
the  lime  of  Abutfcda,  (Tabul.  Syri»,  p.  99.)  who  describes  ttiis  city, 
the  metropolis  of  Hawran,  (Auranitis,)  four  days'  journey  from 
Damascus.  The  Hebrew  etymology  I  Icarii  from  Rcland,  Palcstin, 
torn.  ii.  p.  GCG. 

d  The  apostle  of  a  desert,  and  on  army,  was  oblijjed  to  allow  this 
reader succedaneum  for  water;  (Koran,  c.  iii,  p.  66.  c.  v.  p.  S3.)  but  the 
Arabian  and  Persian  casuists  have  einbarrasscd  hts  free  periuisston  wiUi 
mauy  niceties  and  distinctions.  (Reland  de  Ueii;;.  Moharntned.  1.  i. 
p.  82,83.     Chardin,  Voyages  en  Perse,  tonl.  iv.) 

e  T/ie  bellK  rujirj  !  Oekley,  vol.  i.  p.  .'iS.  Vnt  I  much  doubt  whether 
this  expre.ssioii  can  be  justified  by  the  text  of  -A!  Wakidi,  or  tlic  praclice 
of  the  times.  Ad  f^rtrcos,  says  the  learned  DucanGfe,  (Glossar.  nted.  et 
inSm.  Gra^citat.  tom.  i.  p.  774.)  campaiiarum  usns  serius  transit  et 
etiamnnm  rarissimus  e.sl.  The  oldest  example  which  he  can  find  in 
the  Hy7.antine  writers  is  of  the  year  1040;  but  the  Venetians  pretend, 
that  they  introduced  bells  at  Constantinople  in  the  ninth  century. 

f  Damascus  is  amply  described  by  the  Sberif  al  Edrisi  ;  (Geo'.<raph. 
Nub.  p.  116,  117.)  and  his  translator,  Sionita  ;  (Appendix,  c.  4.)  Abnl. 
feda;  (Tabula  Syria?,  p.  100.)  Srhultens;  (Index  Geo|^apli.  ad  Vit. 
Saladin.)  DMcrbclot;  (Uibliol.  Orient,  p.   291.)  Tliovenot ;  (Vovam' 


successful  intrepidity  gave  an  easy  entrance  to  their 
companions.  After  Caled  had  imposed  the  terms 
of  servitude  and  tribute,  the  apostate  or  convert 
avowed  in  the  assembly  of  the  people  his  merito- 
rious treason :  "  I  renounce  your  society,"  said 
Komanus,  "  both  in  this  world,  and  the  world  to 
come.  And  I  deny  him  that  was  crucified,  and 
whosoever  worships  him.  And  I  choose  God  for 
my  Lord,  Islam  for  my  faith,  Mecca  for  my  temple, 
the  Moslems  for  my  brethren,  and  Mahomet  for  my 
prophet  ;  who  w  as  sent  to  lead  us  into  the  right  way, 
and  to  exalt  the  true  religion  in  spite  of  those  who 
join  partners  with  God." 

Tlic  contiuest  of   Bosra,  four  dav.s'  „ 

„  „  ,    Siege  of  Damas- 

journey  from   Damascus,'  encouraged  cus, 

the  Arabs  to  besiege  the  ancient  capi-  ' 

tal  of  Syria.s  At  some  distance  from  the  walls, 
they  encamped  among  the  groves  and  fountains  of 
that  delicious  territory,''  and  the  usual  option  of 
the  Mahometan  faith,  of  tribute  or  of  war,  was  pro- 
pt)sed  to  the  resolute  citizens,  who  had  been  lately 
strengthened  by  a  reinfurtxment  of  five  thousand 
Greeks.  In  the  decline  as  in  the  infancy  of  the 
military  art,  an  hostile  defiance  was  frequently 
oll'cred  and  accepted  by  the  generals  themselves  :' 
many  a  lance  was  shivered  in  the  plain  of  Damas- 
cus, and  the  personal  prowess  of  Caled  was  signal- 
ized in  the  first  sally  of  the  besieged.  After  an 
obstinate  combat,  he  had  overthrown  and  made 
prisoner  one  of  the  christian  leaders,  a  stout  and 
worthy  antagonist.  He  instantly  mounted  a  fresh 
horse,  the  gift  of  the  governor  of  Palmyra,  and 
pushed  forwards  to  the  front  of  the  battle.  "  Re- 
pose yourself  for  a  moment,"  said  his  friend  Derar, 
"  and  permit  me  to  supply  your  place  :  you  are 
fatigued  with  fighting  with  this  dog."  "  O  Derar!"  1 
replied  the  indefatigable  Saracen,  "  we  shall  rest 
in  the  world  to  come.  He  that  labours  to-day  shall 
rest  to-morrow."  With  the  same  unabated  ardour, 
Caled  answered,  encountered,  and  vanquished  a 
second  champion  ;  and  the  heads  of  his  two  cap- 
tives who  refused  to  abandon  their  religion  were  in- 
dignantly hurled  into  the  mid.st  of  the  city.  The 
event  of  some  general  and  partial  actions  reduced 
the  Damascenes  to  a  closer  defence  :  but  a  messen- 
ger whom  they  dropt  from  the  walls,  returned  with 
the  promise  of  speedy  and  powerful  succour,  and 
their  tumultuous  joy  conveyed  the  intelligence  to 

du  Levant,  part  i.  p.  688—098.)  Maundrell ;  (Journey  from  Aleppo  to 
Jerns.ilem,  p.  122 — 130.)  and  Pocock.  (Description  of  the  Last,  vol,  ii. 
p.  117-127.) 

K  Nobilissima  civitas,  says  Justin.  According  to  the  oriental  tradi. 
tions,  it  was  older  then  Abraham  or  Semiramis,  Joseph.  .Alitiq.  Jud. 
I.  i.  c.  fi,  7.  p.  24.  29.  edit.  Ilavcrcamp.  Justin,  xxxvi.  2. 

h  V.htL  7ap  Oi/iat  Tjji'  Aior  mo\kv  uXrit^u)?,  sui  rrit  'I^iDUf  (iTrawt]?  orp' 
Ou\^tHf  Ttiv  itptiv  Kai  jueyi-siiv  Aa^airKov  \e7W,  Twit  Tt  uA\o(v  avixnuirn', 
('•lOf  upiav  KaWci,  Kat  ieu>v  /if-jcOci,  Ku(  wpiav  cvnapvta,  Kai  Trnytav 
tif\nt<i,  km  iTOTfinutv  flrXiiyci,  (ioi  7l]r  ev^opia  vtKiaaav,  &C.  Julian, 
epist.  xxiv.  p.  392.  These  splendid  epithets  are  occasioned  by  tlie  figs 
o(  Damascus,  of  which  the  author  sends  a  hundred  to  his  frienri  Sera- 
pioii,  and  this  rhetorical  theme  is  inserted  by  Petavius,  Spanheim,  8tc. 
(p.  .390— 39G.)  amonff  the  genuine  epistles  of  Julian.  How  could  they 
fiverlnok  that  the  writer  is  an  inhabitant  of  Dama.scns,  (be  thrice  affirms, 
that  this  peculiar  fi^ grows  only  irap*  iifxtv,)ti  city  which  Julian  never 
entered  or  approached? 

i  Voltaire,  who  casts  a  keen  and  lively  gLincc  over  the  surface  of 
history,  has  been  struck  with  the  resemblance  of  the  first  Moslems  and 
tile  heroes  of  the  Iliad  ;  the  siege  of  Troy  aud  Uiat  of  Damascus.  (Hist. 
Gcnerale,  tom.  i.  p.  346.) 
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the  camp  of  tlie  Arabs.  After  some  debate  it  was 
resolved  by  the  generals,  to  raise,  or  rather  to  sus- 
pend, the  siege  of  Damascus,  till  they  had  given 
battle  to  the  forces  of  the  emperor.  In  the  retreat, 
Calod  would  have  chosen  the  more  perilous  station 
of  the  rear-guard ;  he  modestly  yielded  to  the 
wishes  of  Abu  Obeidah.  But  in  the  hour  of  dan- 
ger he  Hew  to  the  rescue  of  his  companion,  who 
was  rudely  pressed  by  a  sally  of  six  thousand  horse 
and  ten  thousand  foot,  and  few  among  the  chris- 
tians could  relate  at  Damascus  llie  circumstances 
of  their  defeat.  The  importance  of  the  contest  re- 
quired (he  junction  of  the  Saracens,  who  were  dis- 
persed on  the  frontiers  of  Syria  and  Palestine  ;  and 
I  shall  transcribe  one  of  the  circular  mandates 
which  was  addressed  to  Amrou,  the  future  con- 
queror of  Egypt.  "  In  the  name  of  the  most  mer- 
ciful God :  from  Caled  to  Amrou,  health  and 
happiness.  Know  that  thy  brethren  the  Moslems 
design  to  march  to  Aiznadin,  where  there  is  an  army 
of  seventy  thousand  Greeks,  who  purpose  to  come 
against  us,  tlitit  thcij  maij  e.rtiii</uis/i  the  li;/lit  of  God 
with  their  mouths  ;  but  God  pi-eserrcth  his  liyht  in 
spite  of  the  infidels.^  As  soon  therefore  as  this 
letter  of  mine  shall  be  delivered  to  thy  hands,  come 
with  those  that  are  with  thee  to  Aiznadin,  where 
thou  shall  find  us  if  it  please  the  most  high  God." 
The  summons  was  cheerfully  obeyed,  and  the 
forty-five  thousand  Moslems  who  met  on  the  same 
day,  on  the  same  spot,  ascribed  to  the  blessing  of 
Providence  the  effects  of  their  activity  and  zeal. 
Battle  of  Aizoa.  About  four  years  after  the  triumphs 
A.  i"''o.T3.  "f  *'>6  Persian  war,  the  repose  of  He- 
July  13.  radius  and  the  empire  was  again  dis- 
turbed by  a  new  enemy,  the  power  of  whose  religion 
was  more  strongly  felt,  than  it  was  clearly  under- 
stood, by  the  christians  of  the  east.  In  his  palace 
of  Constantinople  or  Antioch,  he  was  awakened  by 
the  invasion  of  Syria,  the  loss  of  liosra,  and  the 
danger  of  Damascus.  An  army  of  seventy  thousand 
veterans,  or  new  levies,  was  assembled  at  Hems  or 
Emcsa,  under  the  command  of  his  general  Werdan  ;' 
and  these  troops,  consisting  chiefly  of  cavalry,  might 
be  indill'erently  styled  either  Syrians,  or  Greeks,  or 
Romans :  Syrians,  from  the  place  of  their  birth  or 
warfare  ;  Greeks,  from  the  religion  and  language  of 
their  sovereign  ;  and  Romnns,  from  the  proud  ap- 
pellation which  was  still  profaned  by  the  successors 
of  Constantine.  On  the  plain  of  Aiznadin,  as 
Werdan  rode  on  a  white  mule  decorated  with  gold 
chains,  and  surrounded  with  ensigns  and  standards, 
he  was  surprised  by  the  near  approach  of  a  fierce 
and  naked  warrior,  who  had  undertaken  to  view 
the  state  of  the  enemy.  The  adventurous  valour  of 
Derar  was  inspired,  and  has  perhaps  been  adorned, 
by  the  enthusiasm  of  his  age  and  country.  The 
hatred  of  the  christians,  the  love  of  spoil,  and  the 

k  Thesis  words  are  a  text  nf  the  Koran,  c.  ix.  32.  Ixi.  8.  Like  our 
rniaticsof  the  last  century,  the  Mosleni^,  on  every  familiar  nr  important 
Iteration,  spoktr  tile  laniruaue  of  their  seriptures;  .a  style  more  natural 
in  their  moutlis,  than  the  Hehrew  idiom  trani^planted  into  the  climate 
and  dialeel  nf  Britain. 

I  The  name  of  Wcr^hin  is  unknown  to  Theophanes,  and,  thouijh  it 


contempt  of  danger,  were  the  ruling  passions  of 
the  audacious  Saracen  ;  and  the  prospect  of  instant 
death  could  never  shake  his  religious  confidence,  or 
ruHle  tlie  calmness  of  his  resolution,  or  even  suspend 
the  frank  and  martial  pleasantry  of  his  humour. 
In  the  most  hopeless  enterprises,  he  was  bold,  and 
prudent,  and  fortunate  :  after  innumerable  hazards, 
after  being  thrice  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the 
infidels,  he  still  survived  to  relate  the  achievements, 
and  to  enjoy  the  rewards,  of  tl  3  Syrian  conquest. 
On  this  occasion,  his  single  lance  maintained  a 
Hying  fight  against  thirty  Romans,  who  were  de- 
tached by  Werdan  ;  and  after  killing  or  unhorsing 
seventeen  of  their  number,  Derar  returned  in  safety 
to  his  applauding  brethren.  When  his  rashness 
was  mildly  censured  by  the  general,  he  excused 
himself  with  the  simplicity  of  a  soldier.  "  Nay," 
said  Derar,  "  I  did  not  begin  first :  but  they  came 
out  to  take  me,  and  I  was  afraid  that  God  should 
see  me  turn  my  back ;  and  indeed  I  fought  in  good 
earnest,  and  without  doubt  God  assisted  me  against 
them ;  and  had  I  not  been  apprehensive  of  dis- 
obeying your  orders,  I  should  not  have  come  away 
as  I  did  ;  and  I  perceive  already  that  they  will  fall 
into  our  hands."  In  the  presence  of  both  armies,  a 
venerable  Greek  advanced  from  the  ranks  with  a 
liberal  ofi'cr  of  peace ;  and  the  departure  of  the 
.Saracens  would  have  been  purchased  by  a  gift  to 
each  soldier,  of  a  turban,  a  robe,  and  a  piece  of 
gold  ;  ten  robes  and  a  hundred  pieces  to  their 
leader ;  one  hundred  robes  and  a  thousand  pieces 
to  the  caliph.  A  smile  of  indignation  expressed 
the  refusal  of  Caled.  "  Ye  christian  dogs,  you 
know  your  option ;  the  Koran,  the  tribute,  or  the 
sword.  We  are  a  people  whose  delight  is  in  war, 
rather  than  in  peace ;  and  we  despise  your  pitiful 
alms,  since  we  shall  be  speedily  masters  of  your 
wealth,  your  families,  and  your  persons."  Not- 
withstanding this  apparent  disdain,  he  was  deeply 
conscious  of  the  public  danger:  those  who  had  been 
in  Persia,  and  had  seen  the  armies  of  Chosroes, 
confessed  that  they  never  beheld  a  more  formidable 
array.  From  the  superiority  of  the  enemy,  the 
artful  Saracen  derived  a  fresh  incentive  of  courage: 
"  You  see  before  you,"  said  he,  "  the  united  force  of 
the  Romans:  you  cannot  hope  to  escape,  but  you 
may  conquer  .Syria  in  a  single  day.  The  event 
depends  on  your  discipline  and  patience.  Reserve 
yourselves  till  the  evening.  It  was  in  the  evening 
that  the  prophet  was  accustomed  to  vanquish." 
During  two  successive  engagements,  his  temperate 
firmness  sustained  the  darts  of  the  enemy,  and  the 
murmurs  of  his  troops.  At  length,  when  the  spirits 
and  quivers  of  the  adverse  line  were  almost  ex- 
hausted, Caled  gave  the  signal  of  onset  and  victory. 
The  remains  of  the  imperial  army  fled  to  Antioch, 
or  Ciesarea,  or  Damascus ;  and  the  death  of  four 

might  helonir  to  an  Armenian  chief,  has  very  little  of  a  Greek  aspect 
or  sound.  If  the  Bv/antinc  historians  have  mangled  tile  oriental 
names,  the  Arahs,  in  tins  instance,  likewise  h,ave  taken  ample  rtveniie 
on  their  enemies.  In  transposinij  the  Grixk  character  fn>ni  ripht  to 
left,  inif^ht  they  not  produce,  from  the  familiar  appellation  of  ^fndrcir, 
something  like  the  aiia|;ram  ft'erdanf 
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liuiiilreil  and  seventy  Moslems  was  eoiiipciisatcd  by 
the  opinion  that  they  hiid  sent  to  hell  above  lifty 
thousand  of  the  inlidels.  The  spoil  was  inestimable ; 
many  banners  and  crosses  of  f|,old  and  silver,  pre- 
cious stones,  silver  and  gold  ehains,  and  innu- 
merable suits  of  the  riehest  armour  and  apparel. 
The  tfeneral  distribution  was  postponed  till  Danias- 
eus  should  be  taken  :  but  the  seasonable  supply 
of  arms  became  the  instrument  of  new  victories. 
The  glorious  intelligence  was  transmitted  to  the 
throne  of  the  caliph,  and  the  Arabian  tribes,  the 
coldest  or  most  hostile  to  the  prophet's  mission, 
were  eager  and  importunate  to  share  tlie  liarvest  of 
Syria. 

The  Arabs  return  Tlie  sad  tidings  Were  carried  to 
lo  Damascus.  ])ainasens  by  the  speed  of  grief  and 
terror ;  and  the  inhabitants  beheld  from  their  walls 
the  return  of  the  heroes  of  Aiznadin.  Amrou  led 
the  van  at  the  head  of  nine  thousand  horse  :  the 
bands  of  the  Saracens  succeeded  each  other  in  for- 
midable review  ;  and  the  rear  was  closed  by  Caled 
in  person,  with  the  standard  of  the  black  eagle.  To 
the  activity  of  Derar  lie  intrusted  the  connnission  of 
patroling  round  the  city  with  two  thousand  horse, 
of  scouring  the  plain,  and  of  intercepting  all  suc- 
cour or  intelligence.  The  rest  of  the  Arabian  chiefs 
were  fixed  in  their  respective  stations  before  the 
seven  gates  of  Damascus  ;  and  the  siege  was  re- 
newed with  fresh  vigour  and  confidence.  The  art, 
the  labour,  the  military  engines,  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  are  seldom  to  be  found  in  the  simple, 
though  successful,  operations  of  the  Saracens :  it 
was  sufficient  for  them  to  invest  a  city  with  arms, 
rather  than  with  trenches  ;  to  repel  the  sallies  of  the 
besieged  ;  to  attempt  a  stratagem  or  an  assault ;  or 
to  expect  the  jjrogress  of  famine  and  discontent. 
Damascus  would  have  acquiesced  in  the  trial  of 
Aiznadin,  as  a  final  and  peremptory  sentence  be- 
tween the  emperor  and  the  caliph  :  her  courage  was 
rekindled  by  the  example  and  authority  of  Thomas, 
a  noble  Greek,  illustrious  in  a  private  condition  by 
the  alliance  of  Heraclius."'  The  tumult  and  illumi- 
nation of  the  night  proclaimed  the  design  of  the 
morning  sally  ;  and  the  christian  hero,  who  afl'octed 
to  despise  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Arabs,  employed 
the  resource  of  a  similar  superstition.  ,\t  the 
principal  gate,  in  the  sight  of  both  armies,  a  lofty 
crucifix  was  erected  ;  the  bishop,  with  his  clergy, 
accompanied  the  march,  and  laid  the  volume  of  the 
New  Testament  before  the  image  of  Jesus ;  and  the 
contending  parties  were  scandalized  or  edified  by  a 
prayer,  that  the  Son  of  God  would  defend  his  ser- 
vants and  vindicate  his  truth.  The  battle  raged 
with  incessant  fury  ;  and  the  dexterity  of  Thomas," 
an  incomparable   archer,  was  fatal  to  the  boldest 

ni  Vanity  prompted  the  Arahs  to  believe,  that  Tlinmas  was  the  son- 
in-law  of  the  emperor.  We  know  tlie  children  of  Her.iclius  by  Ins  two 
wives;  and  tiis  auguitt  daughter  would  not  It.ive  married  in  exile  at 
Damascus.  (See  Ducange,  Fani.  By7antin.  p.  118,  119.)  Had  he  been 
less  rcliffious.  I  mif^ht  only  suspect  the  legitimacy  of  the  damsel. 

n  Al  Wakidi  (Ockley,  p.  lOI.)  says,  "with  poisoned  arrows ;"  hut 
this  savage  invention  is  so  repugnant  to  the  practice  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  that  I  must  suspect,  on  this  occasion,  the  malevolent  credulity 
of  the  Saracens. 

o  Abulfeda  allows  only  seventy   days  for  tlic  siege  of  Damascus; 
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Saracens,  till  their  death  was  revenged  by  a  female 
heroine.  The  wife  of  Aban,  who  had  followed  him 
to  the  holy  war,  embraced  her  expiring  husband. 
"  Happy,"  said  she,  "  happy  art  thou,  my  dear  : 
thou  art  gone  to  thy  Lord  who  first  joined  us  to- 
gether, and  then  parted  us  asunder.  I  will  revenge 
thy  death,  and  endeavour  lo  the  utmost  of  my  power 
to  (Dine  to  the  place  where  thou  art,  because  !■  love 
thee.  Henceforth  shall  no  man  ever  touch  me  more, 
for  I  have  dedicated  myself  to  the  service  of  God." 
Without  a  groan,  without  a  tear,  she  washed  the 
corpse  of  her  husband,  and  buried  him  with  the 
usual  rites.  Then  grasping  the  manly  weapons, 
which  in  her  native  land  she  was  accustomed  to 
w  iild,  the  intrepid  widow  of  Aban  sought  the  place 
where  his  murderer  fought  in  the  thickest  of  the 
battle.  Her  first  arrow  pierced  the  hand  of  his 
standard-bearer  ;  her  second  wounded  Thomas  in 
the  eye  ;  and  the  fainting  christians  no  longer  be- 
held their  ensign  or  their  leader.  Yet  the  generous 
champion  of  Damascus  refused  to  withdraw  to  his 
palace  :  his  wound  was  dressed  on  the  rampart  ; 
the  light  was  continued  till  the  evening  ;  and  the 
Syrians  rested  on  their  arms.  In  the  silence  of  the 
night,  the  signal  was  given  by  a  stroke  on  the  great 
bell ;  the  gates  were  thrown  open,  and  each  gale 
discharged  an  impetuous  column  on  the  sleeping 
camp  of  the  Saracens.  Caled  was  the  first  in  arms ; 
at  the  head  of  four  hundred  horse  he  Hew  to  the  post 
of  danger,  and  the  tears  trickled  down  his  iron  M 
cheeks,  as  he  uttered  a  fervent  ejaculation  ;  "  O  \ 
God,  who  never  sleepest,  look  upon  thy  servants, 
and  do  not  deliver  them  into  the  hands  of  their 
enemies."  The  valour  and  victory  of  Thomas  were 
arrested  by  the  presence  of  the  sword  of  God  ; 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  peril,  the  Moslems  re- 
covered their  ranks,  and  charged  the  assailants  in 
the  llank  and  rear.  After  the  loss  of  thousands, 
the  christian  general  retreated  with  a  sigh  of  despair, 
and  the  pursuit  of  the  Saracens  was  checked  by  the 
military  engines  of  the  rampart. 

After  a  siege  of  seventy  days,"  the  The  city  is  taken 
patience,  and  perhaps  the  provisions,  capaufation, 
of  the  Damascenes  were  exhausted  ;  *■  ^-  •'•'*■ 
and  the  bravest  of  their  chiefs  submitted  to  the  hard 
dictates  of  necessity.  In  the  occurrences  of  peace 
and  war,  they  had  been  taught  to  dread  the  fierce- 
ness of  Caled,  and  to  revere  the  mild  virtues  of  .\bu 
Obeidah.  At  the  hour  of  midnight,  one  hundred 
chosen  deputies  of  the  clergy  and  people  were 
introduced  to  the  tent  of  that  venerable  commander. 
He  received  and  dismissed  them  with  courtesy. 
They  returned  with  a  written  agreement,  on  the 
faith  of  a  companion  of  Mahomet,  that  all  hostili- 
ties  should   cease  ;   that  the  voluntary  emigrants 

(Anna).  Moslem,  p.  67.  vers.  Reiske;)  but  Elmacin,  who  mentions  this 
opiriii)n,  prolongs  the  term  to  six  months,  and  notices  the  use  of  fta/w/rti 
by  the  Saracens.  (Hist.  Sararen.  )>.  25.  32.)  Even  this  longer  period  is 
insntDcieiit  to  till  the  interval  t)etween  the  battle  of  Aiznadin  (July,  A. 
D.  fi:i:).)  and  the  accession  of  Omar,  (24lh  .Tuly,  A.  D.  Ii.f4.)  to  whose 
rei(;n  the  conquest  of  Damascus  is  unanimously  ascribed.  (Al  Wakidi, 
apud  Ocklev,  vol.  i.  p.  U.S.  Ahulpharaffitis,  Dynast,  y.  112.  vers.  Po. 
cock.)  Perhaps,  as  in  the  Trojan  war,  the  operalions  were  interrupted 
by  excursions  and  detachments,  till  the  last  -seventy  days  of  the  siege. 
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might  depart  in  safety,  with  as  much  as  tliey  could 
carry  away  of  their  e fleets ;  and  that  the  tributary 
subjects  of  the  caliph  should  enjoy  their  lands  and 
houses,  with  the  use  and  possession  of  seven 
churches.  On  these  terms,  the  most  respectable 
hostages,  and  the  gate  nearest  to  his  camp,  were 
delivered  into  his  hands  :  his  soldiers  imitated  the 
moderation  of  their  chief;  and  he  enjoyed  the  sub- 
missive gratitude  of  a  people  whom  he  had  rescued 
from  destruction.  But  the  success  of  the  treaty  had 
relaxed  their  vigilance,  and  in  the  same  moment 
the  opposite  quarter  of  the  city  was  betrayed  and 
taken  by  assault.  A  party  of  a  hundred  Arabs 
had  opened  the  eastern  gate  to  a  niorc  inexorable 
foe.  "  No  quarter,"  cried  the  rapacious  and  san- 
guinary Caled,  "  no  quarter  to  the  enemies  of  the 
Lord :"  his  trumpets  sounded,  and  a  torrent  of 
christian  blood  was  poured  down  the  streets  of 
Damascus.  When  he  reached  the  church  of  St. 
Mary,  he  was  astonished  and  provoked  by  the 
peaceful  aspect  of  his  companions  ;  their  swords 
were  in  the  scabbard,  and  they  were  surrounded  by 
a  multitude  of  priests  and  monks.  Abu  Obeidah 
saluted  the  general  :  "  God,"  said  he,  "  has  de- 
livered the  city  into  my  hands  by  way  of  surrender, 
and  has  saved  the  believers  the  trouble  of  fighting." 
"  And  am  /  not,"  replied  the  indignant  Caled, 
"  am  /  not  the  lieutenant  of  the  commander  of 
the  faithful!  Have  I  not  taken  the  city  by  storm? 
The  unbelievers  shall  perish  by  the  sword.  Fall 
on."  The  hungry  and  cruel  Arabs  would  have 
obeyed  the  welcome  command  ;  and  Damascus 
was  lost,  if  the  benevolence  of  Abu  Obeidah  had 
not  been  supported  by  a  decent  and  dignified  firm- 
ness. Throwing  himself  between  the  trembling 
citizens  and  the  most  eager  of  the  barbarians,  he 
adjured  them  by  the  holy  name  of  God,  to  respect 
his  promise,  to  suspend  their  fury,  and  to  wait  the 
determination  of  their  chiefs.  The  chiefs  retired 
into  the  church  of  St.  Mary  ;  and  after  a  vehement 
debate,  Caled  submitted  in  some  measure  to  the 
reason  and  authority  of  his  colleague  ;  who  urged 
the  sanctity  of  a  covenant,  the  advantage  as  well 
as  the  honour  which  the  Moslems  would  derive 
from  the  punctual  performance  of  their  word,  and 
the  obstinate  resistance  which  they  must  encounter 
from  the  distrust  and  despair  of  the  rest  of  the 
Syrian  cities.  It  was  agreed  that  the  sword  should 
be  sheathed,  that  the  part  of  Damascus  which  had 
surrendered  to  Abu  Obeidah,  should  be  immediately 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  his  capitulation,  and  that 
the  final  decision  should  be  referred  to  the  justice 
and  wisdom  of  the  caliph. p  A  large  majority  of  the 
people  accepted  the  terms  of  toleration  and  tribute  ; 
and  Damascus  is  still  peopled  by  twenty  thousand 
christians.     But  the  valiant  Thomas,  and  the  free- 

P  It  appears  from  Abulfeda  (p.  125.)  aud  Elraacin,  (p.  32.)  that  this 
oistiQctioii  of  the  two  parts  of  Damascus  was  long  rf^merabered,  thon-'h 
not  always  respected,  by  the  Mahometan  sovereigns.  See  likewTse 
Eutychiiis.  (Annal.  torn.  ii.  p.  37M.  381).  383.) 

q  On  the  fate  of  these  lovers,  whom  he  names  Phoeyas  and  F.udocia 

Mr,  IIiii;hes  ha-«  built  the  siejc  of  Damascus,  one  of  our  most  popular 

tragedies,  and  which  pos-sesscs  the  rare  merit  of  blenilini;  nature  and 

history,  the  manners  of  the  times  and  the  feelings  of  the  heart      The 

3  p 


born  patriots  who  had  fought  under  his  banner, 
embraced  the  alternative  of  poverty  and  exile.  In 
the  adjacent  meadow,  a  numerous  encampment 
was  formed  of  priests  aud  laymen,  of  soldiers  and 
citizens,  of  women  and  children  :  they  collected, 
with  haste  and  terror,  their  most  precious  mov- 
ables ;  and  abandoned,  with  loud  lamentations,  or 
silent  anguish,  their  native  homes,  and  the  pleasant 
banksofthe  Pliarphar.  Theinflexible  soulof  Caled 
was  not  touched  by  the  spectacle  of  their  distress  : 
he  disputed  with  the  Damascenes  the  property  of  a 
magazine  of  corn  ;  endeavoured  to  exclude  the 
garrison  from  the  benefit  of  the  treaty  ;  consented, 
with  reluctance,  that  each  of  the  fugitives  should 
arm  himself  with  a  sword,  or  a  lance,  or  a  bow  ; 
and  sternly  declared,  that,  after  a  respite  of  three 
days,  they  might  be  pursued  and  treated  as  the 
enemies  of  the  Moslems. 

The  passion  of  a  Syrian  youth  com-  p„^^^ij  ^^  ,^^ 
pleted  the  ruin  of  the  exiles  of  Damas-  Damascenes. 
cus.  A  nobleman  of  the  city,  of  the  name  of  JonaSji 
was  betrothed  to  a  wealthy  maiden  ;  but  her  parents 
delayed  the  consummation  of  his  nuptials,  and  their 
daughter  was  persuaded  to  escape  with  the  man 
whom  she  had  chosen.  They  conupted  the  nightly 
watchmen  of  the  gate  Keisan  :  the  lover,  who  led 
the  way,  was  encompassed  by  a  squadron  of  Arabs  ; 
but  his  exclamation  in  the  Greek  tongue,  "  the  bird 
is  taken,"  admonished  his  mistress  to  hasten  her 
return.  In  the  presence  of  Caled,  and  of  death,  the 
unfortunate  Jonas  professed  his  belief  in  one  God 
and  his  apostle  Mahomet ;  and  continued,  till  the 
season  of  his  martyrdom,  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
a  brave  and  sincere  mussulman.  When  the  city  was 
taken,  he  flew  to  the  monastery,  where  Eudoeia  had 
taken  refuge ;  but  the  lover  was  forgotten ;  the 
apostate  was  scorned  ;  she  preferred  her  religion  to 
her  country  ;  and  the  justice  of  Caled,  though  deaf 
to  mercy,  refused  to  detain  by  force  a  male  or  fe- 
male inhabitant  of  Damascus.  Four  days  was  the 
general  confined  to  the  city  by  the  obligation  of  the 
treaty,  and  the  urgent  cares  of  his  new  conquest. 
His  appetite  for  blood  and  rapine  would  have  been 
extinguished  by  the  hopeless  computation  of  time 
and  distance  ;  but  he  listened  to  the  importunities 
of  Jonas,  who  assured  him  that  the  w  eary  fugitives 
might  yet  be  overtaken.  At  the  head  of  four  thou- 
sand horse,  in  the  disguise  of  christian  Arabs,  Caled 
undertook  the  pursuit.  They  halted  only  for  the 
moments  of  prayer  ;  and  the  guide  had  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  country.  For  a  long  way  the 
footsteps  of  the  Dama.scenes  were  plain  and  con- 
spicuous :  they  vanished  on  a  sudden ;  but  the 
Saracens  were  comforted  by  the  assurance  that  the 
caravan  had  turned  aside  into  the  mountains,  and 
must  speedily  fall  into  their  hands.     In  traversino- 

foolish  delicacy  of  the  players  compelled  him  to  soften  the  iruilt  of  the 
hero  and  the  despair  of  the  heroine.  Instead  of  a  bash!  reneijado,  Pho. 
cy.-is  serves  the  Arabs  as  an  honourable  ally  ;  instead  of  promptioi;  their 
pursuit,  he  flies  to  the  succour  of  his  countrymen,  and  after  liiilling 
Caled  and  Dcrar,  is  him.self  mortally  wounded,  and  expires  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Eudoeia.  who  professes  her  resolution  to  take  the  veil  at  Con- 
stantinople.   A  frigid  catastrophe.' 
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tbe  ridges  of  the  Libatuis,  tlicy  «'niliiro(l  intolerable 
hardships,  and  the  sinking;  s|)irits  of  the  veteran 
fanatics  wore  supported  and  cheered  by  the  uncon- 
querable ardour  of  a  lover.     From  a  pc^asant  of  the 
country,  they  were  informed  that  the  emperor  had 
sent  orders  to  the  colony  of  exiles,  to  pursue  with- 
out delay  the  road  of  the  sea-coast  and  of  Constan- 
tinople, apprehensive,  perhaps,  that   the   soldiers 
and  people  of  .Vntioch  might  bo  discouraged  !)y  the 
sight  and  the  story  of  their  sufterings.     The  Sara- 
cens were  conducted  through  the  territories  of  Ga- 
bala'  and  Laodicea,  at  a  cautious  distance  from 
the  walls  of  the  cities  ;  the  rain  was  incessant,  the 
night  was  dark,  a  single  mountain  separated  them 
from  the  Roman  anny  ;  and  Caled,  ever  anxious 
for  the  safety  of  his  brethren,  whispered  an  ominous 
dream  in  the  ear  of  his  companion.    With  the  dawn 
of  day  the  prospect  again  cleared,  and  they  saw 
before  them,  in  a  pleasant  valley,  the  tents  of  Da- 
mascus.   After  a  short  interval  of  repose  and  prayer, 
Caled  divided  his  cavalry  into  four  squadrons,  com- 
mitting the  first  to  his  faithful  Derar,  and  reserving 
the  last  for  himself.     They  successively  rushed  on 
the  promiscuous  multitude,  insufficiently  provided 
with  anns,  and  already  vanquished  by  sorrow  and 
fatigue.     Except  a  captive  who  was  pardoned  and 
dismissed,  tbe   Arabs  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of 
believing   that   not   a  christian   of  either  sex  es- 
caped the  edge  of  their  scjinitars.     The  gold  and 
silver  of  Damascus  was  scattered  over  the  camp, 
and  a  royal  wardrobe  of  three  hundred  load  of  silk 
might  clothe  an  army  of  naked  barbarians.     In  the 
tumult  of  the  battle,  Jonas  sought  and  found  the 
object  of  his  pursuit  ;  but  her  resentment  was  in- 
flamed by  the  last  act  of  his  perfidy  ;  and  as  Eudo- 
cia  struggled  in  bis  hateful  embraces,  she  struck  a 
dagger  to  her  heart.    Another  female,  the  widow  of 
Thomas,   and   the   real   or   suppo.sed  daughter  of 
Hcraclius,  was  spared  and  released  without  a  ran- 
som :  but  the  generosity  of  Caled  was  the  effect  of 
his  contempt ;  and  the  haughty  Saracen  insulted,  by 
a  message  of  defiance,  the  throne  of  the  Caesars. 
Caled  had  penetrated  above  a  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  into  the  heart  of  tlie  Roman  province :  he  re- 
turned  to    Dama.scus  with  the  same  secrecy  and 
speed.     On  the  accession  of  Omar,  the  sword  of 
God  was  removed  from  the  command  ;  but  the  ca- 
liph, who  blamed  the  rashness,  was  compelled  to 
applaud  the  vigour  and  conduct,  of  the  enterpri.se. 
Another  expedition  of  the  conquer- 
Fair  of  Abyh.   ^|.g^f  Dama.scus  will  equally  di.splay 
their  avidity  and  their  contempt  for  the  riches  of 
the  present  world.     They  were  informed  that  the 

r  The  towns  of  0.-iba1a  and  I.amlirrn,  which  the  Arabs  passri],  still 
exist  in  a  statn  of  <ieray.  (Maiinfirell,  p.  n,  12.  Pocock,  vol.  ii.  p. 
13.)  Hai)  not  tlie  christians  been  overtaken,  tiiey  mnst  have  crnss'd  the 
Orontes  on  w,nie  bridjje  in  the  sixteen  miles  between  Antioch  and  the 
sea.  and  n>i:;ht  liave  rejoined  tbe  lii^h  road  of  Constantinople  at  Alex, 
andria.  The  Itineraries  will  reprr-sent  the  directions  and  distances, 
(p.  I4C.  H8.  .'iSl,5H2  edit.  Wesselinu-.) 

'  tiair  Abil  Kotios.  After  retrenching  the  last  word,  the  epithet  holif, 
I  discover  the  Abila  of  l.ysanias  between  Damasens  and  Heliopolis ; 
the  name  f^6i/si;;nifies  a  vineyard)  concurs  with  the  situation  to  justify 
my  conjecture.  (Reland,  Palestin.  torn.  i.  p.  .117.  torn.  ii.  p.  .OOS.  .527.) 

'  I  am  bolder  than  Mr.  Ocklev,  (vol.  i.  p.  164  )  who  dares  not  insert 
this  figurative  expression  in  the  iexl,  Uiou^-h  he  observes  in  a  marginal 


produce  and  manufactures  of  the  country  were  an- 
nually collected  in  the  fair  of  Abyla,*  about  thirty 
miles  from  the  city  ;  that  tlie  cell  of  a  devout  hermit 
was  visited  at  the  same  time  by  a  multitude  of  pil- 
grims ;  and  that  the  festival  of  trade  and  supersti- 
tion would  be  ennobled  by  the  nuptials  of  the 
daughter  of  tbe  governor  of  Tripoli.  Abdallah,  the 
son  of  .laafar,  a  glorious  and  holy  martyr,  under- 
took, with  a  banner  of  five  hundred  horse,  the  pious 
and  pnj/itable  commission  of  des|)oiling  the  infidels. 
As  he  approached  the  fair  of  Abyla,  he  was  aston- 
ished by  the  report  of  a  mighty  concourse  of  Jews 
and  christians,  Greeks  and  Armenians,  of  natives  of 
Syria  and  of  strangers  of  Egypt,  to  the  number  of 
ten  thousand,  besides  a  guard  of  five  thousand 
horse  that  attended  the  person  of  the  bride.  The 
Saracens  paused:  "For  my  own  part,"  said  Ab- 
dallah, "  I  dare  not  go  back  :  our  foes  are  many, 
our  danger  is  great,  but  our  reward  is  splendid  and 
secure,  either  in  this  life  or  in  the  life  to  come.  Let 
every  man  according  to  his  inclination  advance  or 
retire."  Not  a  mussulman  deserted  his  standard. 
"  Lead  the  way,"  said  Abdallah  to  bis  christian 
guide,  "  and  you  shall  see  what  the  companions  of 
the  prophet  can  perform."  They  charged  in  live 
stpiadrons  ;  but  after  the  first  advantage  of  the  sur- 
prise they  were  encompassed  and  almost  over- 
whelmed by  the  multitude  of  their  enemies  ;  and 
their  valiant  band  is  fancifully  compared  to  a  while 
spot  in  the  skin  of  a  black  camel.'  About  the  hour 
of  sunset,  when  their  weapons  dropped  from  their 
hands,  when  they  panted  on  the  verge  of  eternity, 
they  discovered  an  approaching  cloud  of  dust,  they 
heard  the  welcome  sound  of  the  tecbir,"  and  they 
soon  perceived  the  standard  of  Caled,  who  flew  to 
their  relief  with  the  utmost  speed  of  his  cavalry. 
The  christians  were  broken  by  his  attack,  and 
slaughtered  in  their  flight,  as  far  as  the  river  of 
Tripoli.  They  left  behind  them  the  various  riches 
of  the  fair  ;  the  merchandises  that  were  exposed  for 
sale,  the  money  that  was  brought  for  purchase,  the 
gay  decorations  of  the  nuptials,  and  the  governor's 
daughter,  with  forty  of  her  female  attendants.  The 
fruits,  provisions,  and  furniture,  the  money,  pl.ate, 
and  jewels,  were  diligently  laden  on  the  backs  of 
horses,  as.ses,  and  mules  ;  and  the  holy  robbers  re- 
turned in  triumph  to  Damascus.  The  hermit,  after 
a  short  and  angry  controversy  with  Caled,  declined 
the  crown  of  martyrdom,  and  was  left  alive  in  the 
solitary  scene  of  blood  and  devastation. 

Syria,^  one  of  the  countries  that  have   „.         ,  ,,  ,. 

■     .  .Sieges  of  Heho- 

bcen  improved  by  the  most  early  eul-  polls  and  Emesa, 
tivation,  is  not  unworthy  of  the  pre- 

note,  that  the  Arabians  often  borrow  their  similes  from  that  useful  and 
familiar  animal.  The  reiu-deer  may  he  equally  famous  in  the  sonffs 
of  the  Laplanders. 

u  We  heard  the  tecbir ;  so  the  Arabs  call 
Their  shoutof  ousel,  when  wilh  loud  appeal 
They  challenge  heaven,  as  if  th-mandin^  conquest. 
This  word,  so  foruiidahle  in  their  holy  wars,  is  a  verb  active  (says  Ockley 
in  his  index)  of  the  second  conjugation,  from  Kabbarn,  which  signifies 
saying  Alia  Acbur,  God  is  most  miyhtyl 

X  In  the  geography  of  Abulfeda,  the  description  of  Syria,  his  nativn 
country,  is  the  most  interesting  and  authentic  portion.  It  was  pub. 
lished  in  Arabic  and  Latin,  Lipsiif,  1766,  in  rjuarto.  with  the  learned 
notes  of  Kocbler  and  Reiske,  and  some  extracla  of  geography  and  natu- 
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ference.'  The  heat  of  the  climate  is  tempered  by 
the  vicinity  of  the  sea  and  mountains,  by  the  plenty 
of  wood  and  water;  and  the  produce  of  a  fertile 
soil  affords  the  subsistence,  and  encourages  the  pro- 
pagation, of  men  and  animals.  From  the  age  of 
David  to  that  of  Heraclius,  the  country  was  over- 
spread with  ancient  and  flourishing  cities  :  the  in- 
habitants were  numerous  and  wealthy ;  and,  after 
the  slow  ravage  of  despotism  and  superstition,  after 
the  recent  calamities  of  the  Persian  war,  Syria 
could  still  attract  and  reward  the  rapacious  tribes 
of  the  desert.  A  plain  of  ten  days'  journey,  from 
Damascus  to  Aleppo  and  Antioch,  is  watered  on  the 
western  side  by  the  winding  course  of  the  Orontes. 
The  hills  of  Libanus  and  Anti-Libanus  are  planted 
from  north  to  south,  between  the  Orontes  and  the 
Mediterranean ;  and  the  epithet  of  holloW  (Coele- 
Syria)  was  applied  to  a  long  and  fruitful  valley, 
which  is  confined  in  the  same  direction  by  the  two 
ridges  of  snowy  mountains.  Among  the  cities, 
which  are  enumerated  by  Greek  and  oriental  names 
in  the  geography  and  conquest  of  Syria,  we  may 
distinguish  Emesa  or  Hems,  Heliopolis  or  Baalbec, 
the  former  as  the  metropolis  of  the  plain,  the  latter 
as  the  capital  of  the  valley.  Under  the  last  of  the 
Caesars,  they  were  strong  and  populous :  the  turrets 
glittered  from  afar :  an  ample  space  was  covered 
with  public  and  private  buildings  ;  and  the  citizens 
were  illustrious  by  their  spirit,  or  at  least  by  their 
pride ;  by  their  riches,  or  at  least  by  their  lux- 
ury. In  the  days  of  paganism,  both  Emesa  and 
Heliopolis  were  addicted  to  the  worship  of  Baal,  or 
the  sun  ;  but  the  decline  of  their  superstition  and 
splendour  has  been  marked  by  a  singular  variety  of 
fortune.  Not  a  vestige  remains  of  the  temple  of 
Emesa,  which  was  equalled  in  poetic  style  to  the 
summits  of  mount  Libanus,"  while  the  ruins  of 
Baalbec,  invisible  to  the  writers  of  antiquity,  excite 
the  curiosity  and  wonder  of  the  European  traveller.'' 
The  measure  of  the  temple  is  two  hundred  feet  in 
length,  and  one  hundred  in  breadth  :  the  front  is 
adorned  with  a  double  portico  of  eight  columns  ; 
fourteen  may  be  counted  on  either  side  ;  and  each 
column,  forty-five  feet  in  height,  is  composed  of 
three  massy  blocks  of  stone  or  marble.     The  propor- 

I   tions  and  ornaments  of  the  Corinthian  order  express 
the  architecture  of  the  Greeks  ;  but  as  Baalbec  has 

i  never  been  the  seat  of  a  monarch,  we  are  at  a  loss 


ral  history  from  Ibn  01  Wardii.  Araon»  the  raodeni  travels,  Pocock's 
Dfscriptiiin  of  the  East  (of  Syria  aud  Mesopotamia,  vol.  ii.  p.  88—209.) 
is  a  work  of  superior  learning  and  dignity;  but  the  author  too  often 
confonnds  what  he  had  !%en  and  wliat  he  had  read. 

y  The  praises  of  Dionysius  arejust  and  lively,  Kai  tuv  fuv  (Syria) 
iroAXoi  Tt  «<n  oX/J.(ji  ni'dptr  txoixrn;  (in  Periegesi,  v.  902.  in  toni.,iv. 
Geograph.  Minor  Hudson.)  In  another  place  he  styles  the  country 
wtt\uTTro\n'  Hiav.  (v.  8118.)     He  proceeds  to  say, 

Waaa  6c  roi  AiTrapn  Tf  Kat  ti'/JoTOr  cirAtTO  xt^PI 

MriXa  T€  ipi(>ficti€vai  Kai  iei-ipeffi  Kap?roi'  ftt^eiv.       V.  921,  922. 
This  poetical  geographer  lived  iu  the  age  of  Augustus,  and  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  world  is  illustrated  by  the  Greek  commentary  of  Eustathins, 
who  paid  the  samecomptiiueiit  to  Homer  aud  Dionysius.  (Fabric.  l)ib. 
liot.  Gr»c.  1.  iv.  c.  ii.  torn.  iii.  p.  21,  &c,) 

The  topography  of  the  Libanus  and  Anti-Libanus  is  excellently  de. 
scribed  by  the  learning  and  sense  of  Relaud.  (Palestin-  torn.  i.  p.  311 
-326.) 

a        Kmcsfle  fastigia  celsa  renident. 

Nam  diffusa  solo  lalus  explicat ;  ac  subit  anr.is 

Turribus  in  ccelum  iiilentihils:  incola  Claris 

Cor  stuiliis  acuit    .     .     . 
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to  conceive  how  the  expense  of  these  magnificent 
structures  could  be  supplied  by  private  or  muni- 
cipal liberality."  From  the  conquest  of  Damascus 
the  Saracens  proceeded  to  Heliopolis  and  Emesa  : 
but  I  shall  decline  the  repetition  of  the  sallies  and 
combats  which  have  been  already  shown  on  a  large 
.scale.  In  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  their  policy 
was  not  less  effectual  than  their  sword.  By  short 
and  separate  truces  they  dissolved  the  union  of  the 
enemy  ;  accustomed  the  Syrians  to  compare  their 
friendship  with  their  enmity  ;  familiarized  tlie  idea 
of  their  language,  religion,  and  manners  ;  and  ex- 
hausted, by  clandestine  purchase,  the  magazines 
and  arsenals  of  the  cities  which  they  returned  to 
besiege.  They  aggravated  the  ransom  of  the  more 
wealthy,  or  the  more  obstinate  ;  and  Chalcis  alone 
was  taxed  at  five  thousand  ounces  of  gold,  five 
thousand  ounces  of  silver,  two  thousand  robes  of 
silk,  and  as  many  figs  and  olives  as  would  load  five 
thousand  asses.  But  the  tenns  of  truce  or  capitu- 
lation were  faithfully  observed  ;  and  the  lieutenant 
of  the  caliph,  who  had  promised  not  to  enter  the 
walls  of  the  captive  Baalbec,  remained  tranquil  and 
immovable  in  his  tent  till  the  jarring  factions  soli- 
cited the  interposition  of  a  foreign  master.  The 
conquest  of  the  plain  and  valley  of  Syria  was 
achieved  in  less  than  two  years.  Yet  the  com- 
mander of  the  faithful  reproved  the  slowness  of  their 
progress  ;  and  the  Saracens,  bewailing  their  fault 
with  tears  of  rage  and  repentance,  called  aloud  on 
their  chiefs  to  lead  them  forth  to  fight  the  battles  of 
the  Lord.  In  a  recent  action,  under  the  walls  of 
Emesa,  an  Arabian  youth,  the  cousin  of  Caled,  was 
heard  aloud  to  exclaim,  "  Methinks  I  see  the  black- 
eyed  girls  looking  upon  me;  one  of  whom,  .should 
she  appear  in  this  world,  all  mankind  would  die  for 
love  of  her.  And  I  see  in  the  hand  of  one  of  them, 
a  handkerchief  of  green  silk,  and  a  cap  of  preci- 
ous .stones,  and  she  beckons  me,  and  calls  out, 
Come  hither  quickly,  for  I  love  thee."  With  these 
words,  charging  the  christians,  he  made  havoc 
wherever  he  went,  till,  observed  at  length  by  the  go- 
vernor of  Hems,  he  was  struck  through  with  a  javelin. 
It  was  incumbent  on  the  Saracens  to  Battle  of  Yer- 
exert  the  full  powers  of  their  valour  ^  d"636  No. 
and  enthusiasm  against  the  forces  of  vcmber. 
the  emperor,  who  was  taught  by  repeated  losses, 
that  the  rovers  of  the  desert  had  undertaken,  and 


Denique  flamraicomo  devoti  pectoi^  soli . 

Vitam  agitant.     Libanus  frondosa  cacymiua  turget- 

Et  tamen  bis  certalit  celsi  fa-stigia  tenlpli. 
These  verses  of  the  Latin  version  of  Kufus  Avienus  are  wanting  in  llie 
Greek  original  of  Dionysius  ;  .and  since  they  are  likewise  unnoticed  by 
Kustathius,  I  must,  with  Fabriciu.s,  (Biblint-  Latin,  lorn.  iii.  p.  15.1. 
edit.  Krnesli)  and  against  Salmasius,  (,ad  Vopiseimi,  p.  366,  3t»7.  in 
Hist.  August.)  ascribe  them  to  the  fancy,  rather  than  tu  the  M&S.,  of 
Avienus. 

b  1  am  much  better  satisfied  with  IMaundrell's  slight  octavo,  (Jour. 
ney,  p.  134—139.)  than  with  the  pompous  folio  of  Dr.  Pocock ;  (De. 
scription  of  the  ICast,  vol.  ii.  p.  106—113.)  buteverv  precetliiig  account 
is  eclipsed  by  the  magniticent  description  aud  drawings  of  M.  ?tl.  Daw- 
kins  and  Wood,  who  have  transported  into  England  the  ruins  of  Pal. 
myra  and  Itaalbec. 

e  The  orientals  explain  the  prodigy  by  a  never. failing  expedient. 
Tile  edifices  of  Kaall>ec  were  constructed  by  the  fairies  or  the  genii. 
(Hist,  de  Timour  Bee,  torn.  iii.  1.  v.  c.  23.  p.  .Ill,  .112.  Voyage  d'Ollcr, 
torn  i.  p.  83.)  With  le-ssabsurdity,  but  withcqual  ignorance,  Abulft^a 
and  Ibn  Chaukel  ascribe  them  to  the  SabaMns  or  Aadites.  Non  .suut  iu 
oiMlli  Syria  a^didcia  magnificentiora  his.  (Tabula  Syria*,  p.  103.) 
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would  spocdilv  acliicvo,  a  regular  and  ppriiiantiit 
coni|iii-st.  From  tlic  provinces  of  Kiiropc  and  Asia, 
fourscore  thousand  soldiers  were  transported  liy  sea 
and  land  to  Antioch  and  Cesarea  :  the  lifclit  troops 
of  tlic  army  consisted  of  sixty  thousand  christian 
Arabs  of  the  tribe  of  Gassan.  Under  the  banner  of 
Jabalah,  tlie  last  of  their  princes,  they  marched  in 
the  van  ;  and  it  was  a  maxim  of  the  Greeks,  that, 
for  the  purpo.se  of  cutting  diamond,  a  diamond  was 
the  most  efl'ectual.  Heraclius  withheld  his  pcr.-ion 
from  the  dangers  of  the  field  ;  but  his  i)resumption, 
or  perhaps  his  despondency,  suggested  a  ])ereuiptory 
order,  that  the  fate  of  the  province  and  the  war 
should  be  decided  by  a  single  battle.  The  Syrians 
were  attached  to  the  standard  of  Rome  and  of  the 
cross  ;  but  the  noble,  the  citizen,  the  iieasant,  were 
exasperated  by  tlie  injustice  and  cruelty  of  a  licen- 
tious host,  who  oppressed  tlieni  as  subjects,  and 
despi.sed  them  as  strangers  and  aliens.''  A  report 
of  these  mighty  preparations  was  conveyed  to  the 
Saracens  in  their  camp  of  Emesa ;  and  the  chiefs, 
though  resolved  to  fight,  assembled  a  council:  the 
faith  of  Abu  Obeidah  would  have  expected  on  the 
.same  spot  the  glory  of  martyrdom  ;  the  wisdom  of 
Caled  advised  an  honourable  retreat  to  the  skirts  of 
Palestine  and  Arabia,  where  they  might  await  the 
succours  of  their  friends,  and  the  attack  of  the  un- 
believers. A  speedy  messenger  soon  returned  from 
the  throne  of  Medina,  with  the  blessings  of  Omar 
and  Ali,  the  prayers  of  the  widows  of  the  prophet, 
and  a  reinforcement  of  eight  thousand  Moslems. 
In  their  way  they  overturned  a  detachment  of 
Greeks,  and  when  they  joined  at  Yermuk  the  camp 
of  their  brethren,  they  found  the  pleasing  intelli- 
gence, that  Caled  had  already  defeated  and  scat- 
tered the  christian  Arabs  of  the  tribe  of  Gassan.  In 
the  ueighbourhood  of  Bosra,  the  springs  of  mount 
Hermon  descend  in  a  torrent  to  the  plain  of  Deca- 
polis,  or  ten  cities ;  and  the  Hieromax,  a  name 
which  has  been  corrupted  to  Yermuk,  is  lost  after  a 
short  course  in  the  lake  of  Tiberias."  The  banks  of 
this  obscure  stream  were  illustrated  by  a  long  and 
bloody  encounter.  On  this  momentous  occasion, 
the  public  voice,  and  the  modesty  of  Abu  Obeidah, 
restored  the  command  to  the  most  deserving  of  the 
Moslems.  Caled  assumed  his  station  in  the  front, 
his  colleague  was  posted  in  the  rear,  that  the  dis- 
order of  the  fugitives  might  be  checked  by  his 
venerable  aspect,  and  the  sight  of  the  yellow  banner 
which  Mahomet  had  disjilayed  before  the  walls  of 
Chaibar.     The  last  line  was  occupied  by  the  sister 

d  1  liave  re.nl  somewlicre  in  Tjiritus,  or  Crntins,  Suhjectos  Iiabeiit 
tamrjuam  suos.vile*  tamqiiam  alienos.  Some  Greek  officers  ravished  the 
wife,  and  murdered  the  chihl.  of  their  Syrian  landUtrd ;  and  Mannet 
smiled  at  his  nndntifiil  cumphment. 

r  See  Reland,  Palestin.  lom.  i.  p.  272.  2M.  torn.  ii.  )i.  77.1  775.  Tliij 
learned  professor  was  equal  to  the  task  of  describing  the  Holy  Land, 
since  he  was  alike  conversant  wilh  Greek  and  Latin,  with  Hebrew  .jnd 
Arabian  literature.  The  Vermiik,  or  Ifieromax,  is  noticed  by  Celarius 
(Geo^'raph.  Antiq.  lom.  ii.  p.  ."(92.) and  D'Anville.  fGeographie  Anci. 
ennc,  torn.  ii.  p.  I8.!i.)  The  Arabs,  and  even  Abnlfeda  hiiii*elf,  do  not 
seem  to  recoimize  the  scene  of  their  victory. 

f  These  women  were  of  the  tribe  of  the  Ilamyarites,  who  derived 
their  orijiin  from  the  ancient  AmaleUites.  Their  females  were  acciis. 
tomcd  to  ride  on  horseback,  and  to  tight  like  the  Amazons  of  old. 
(Ockle^,  vol.  i.  p.  67.) 

If  \Vc  killed  of  them,  says  Abii  Obeidah  to  the  caliph,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand,  and  made  prisoners  forty  thousand.  (Orktey,  vol.  i. 


of  Derar,  with  the  Arabian  women  who  had  enlisted 
in  this  holy  war,  who  were  aceu.slomed  to  wield  the 
bow  and  the  lance,  and  who  in  a  moment  of  capti- 
vity had  defended,  against  tlic  uneireumci.sed 
ravishers,  their  chastity  and  religion.'  The  exhor- 
tation of  the  general  was  brief  and  forcible : 
"  Paradise  is  before  you,  the  devil  and  hell-fire  in 
your  rear."  Yet  such  was  the  weight  of  the  Roman 
cavalry,  that  the  right  wing  of  the  Arabs  was  broken 
and  separated  from  the  main  body.  Thriee  did 
they  retreat  in  disorder,  and  thrice  were  they  driven  i 
back  to  the  charge  by  the  reproaches  and  blows  of  .j 
tlie  women.  In  the  intervals  of  action,  Abu  Obeidah 
visited  the  tents  of  his  brethren,  prolonged  their  re- 
pose by  repealing  at  once  the  prayers  of  two  ditl'erent 
hours  ;  bound  up  their  wounds  with  his  own  hands, 
and  administered  the  comfortable  reflection,  that 
the  infidels  partook  of  their  sufferings  without  par- 
faking  of  their  reward.  Four  thousand  and  thirty 
of  the  Moslems  were  buried  in  the  field  of  battle ; 
and  the  skill  of  the  Armenian  archers  enabled  seven 
hundred  to  boast  that  they  had  lost  an  eye  in  that 
meritorious  service.  The  veterans  of  the  Syrian  war  j 
acknowledged  that  it  was  the  hardest  and  most 
doubtful  of  the  days  which  they  had  seen.  But  it 
was  likewise  the  most  decisive  :  many  thousands  of 
the  Greeks  and  Syrians  fell  by  the  swords  of  the 
Arabs  ;  many  were  slaughtered,  after  the  defeat,  in 
the  woods  and  mountains  ;  many,  by  mistaking  the 
ford,  were  drowned  in  the  waters  of  the  Yermuk  ; 
and  however  the  loss  may  be  magnified,?  the  chris- 
tian writers  confess  and  bewail  the  bloody  punish- 
ment of  their  sins.''  Manuel,  the  Roman  general, 
was  either  killed  at  Damascus,  or  took  refuge  in 
the  monastery  of  mount  Sinai.  An  exile  in  the 
Byzantine  court,  .Jabalah  lamented  the  manners  of 
Arabia,  and  his  unlucky  preference  of  the  christian 
cause.'  He  had  once  inclined  to  the  profession  of 
Islam ;  but  in  the  pilgrimage  of  Mecca,  Jabalah 
was  provoked  to  strike  one  of  his  brethren,  and  fled 
with  amazement  from  the  stern  and  equal  justice  of 
the  caliph.  The  victorious  Saracens  enjoyed  at 
Damascus  a  month  of  pleasure  and  repose  :  the 
spoil  was  divided  by  the  discretion  of  Abu  Obeidah: 
an  cjual  share  was  allotted  to  a  soldier  and  to  his 
horse,  and  a  double  portion  was  reserved  for  the 
noble  coursers  of  the  Arabian  breed. 
After  the  battle  of  Yermuk,  the  Ro-     „ 

Conquest  of 

man  army  no  longer  appeared  in  the      Jerusalem, 

field  ;  and  the  Saracens  might  securely 

choose  among  the  fortified  towns  of  Syria,  the  first 

p.  241.)  As  I  cannot  doubt  his  veracity,  nor  believe  his  compulation, 
I  must  suspect  that  the  Arabic  historians  indulged  themselves  in  the 
practice  of  composing  speeches  and  letters  for  their  heroes, 

li  Afler  deploring  the  sins  of  the  christians,  Theoplianes  adds  (Cbro. 
nograpll.  p.  27(>  )  ai'C';n  o  cpiiiltKor  A/^aXnt  tutttuji'  r)/iar  Toi'  Xaov  tow 
Xpisot/,  Kai  •jtverat  iTpOTt]  ipopa  WTOiffic  Tov'PuifiatKOv  spoTow  n  Kara  to 
VajitOav  \ciiii  (does  he  mean  Aiznadin  ?)  koi  lepfjotisav,  koi  Tni-  aOcafxov 
n'liiitTnxvmai'.  His  account  IS  brief  and  obscure,  but  he  accuses  the 
numbers  of  the  enemy,  the  adverse  wind,  and  the  cluud  of  dust; 
fir]  ^vvr)9(vTev  (the  Romans)  avTtjTrpoaunTnfrat  ex^pO'r  iia  rov  Koi'ioprov, 
ittrrioi'Toi,  Koi  ^ui;towv  /5(iXXo^T£r  Ki^  toe  levoioiic  rov  ]epfit>\Oov  noTafiou 
c\ci  uTTwAovTo, apdnv.  (Chronograph,  p.  280.) 

i  See  Abutfeda.  (Annal.  Moslem,  p.  70,  71.)  who  transcribes  the 
poetical  complaint  of  .lahalab  himself,  and  some  panegyrical  strains  of 
an  Arabian  poet,  to  whom  the  chief  of  Gassan  sent  from  Constantinople 
a  gift  of  five  hundred  pieces  of  gold  by  the  hands  of  the  ambassador  of 
t^inar. 
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object  of  their  attack.  They  consulted  the  caliph 
whether  they  should  march  to  Caesarea  or  Jeru- 
salem ;  and  the  advice  of  Ali  determined  the  imme- 
diate siege  of  the  latter.  To  a  profane  eye,  Jeru- 
salem was  the  first  or  second  capital  of  Palestine  ; 
but  after  Mecca  and  Medina,  it  was  revered  and 
visited  by  the  devout  Moslems,  as  the  temple  of  the 
Holy  Land  which  had  been  sanctified  by  the  reve- 
lation of  Moses,  of  Jesus,  and  of  Mahomet  himself. 
The  son  of  Abu  Sophian  was  sent  with  five  thou- 
sand Arabs  to  try  the  first  experiment  of  surprise  or 
treaty  ;  but  on  the  eleventh  day,  the  town  was  in- 
vested by  the  whole  force  of  Abu  Obeidah.  He 
addressed  the  customary  summons  to  the  chief  com- 
manders and  people  of  JElia.*^  "  Health  and  hap- 
piness to  every  one  that  follows  the  ritcht  way  !  We 
require  of  you  to  testify  that  there  is  but  one  God, 
and  that  Mahomet  is  his  apostle.  If  you  refuse  this, 
consent  to  pay  tribute,  and  be  under  us  forthwith. 
Otherwise  I  shall  bring  men  against  you  who  love 
death  better  than  you  do  the  drinking  of  wine  or 
eating  hog's  flesh.  Nor  will  I  ever  stir  from  you, 
if  it  please  God,  till  I  have  destroyed  those  that 
fight  for  you,  and  made  slaves  of  your  children." 
But  the  city  was  defended  on  every  side  by  deep 
valleys  and  steep  ascents ;  since  the  invasion  of 
Syria,  the  walls  and  towers  had  been  anxiously  re- 
stored ;  the  bravest  of  the  fugitives  of  Yermuk  had 
stopped  in  the  nearest  place  of  refuge  ;  and  in  the 
defence  of  the  sepulchre  of  Christ,  the  natives  and 
strangers  might  feel  some  sparks  of  the  enthusiasm 
which  so  fiercely  glowed  in  the  bosoms  of  the  Sara- 
cens. The  siege  of  Jerusalem  lasted  four  months  ; 
not  a  day  was  lost  without  some  action  of  sally  or 
assault ;  the  military  engines  incessantly  played 
from  the  ramparts  ;  and  the  inclemency  of  the  win- 
ter was  still  more  painful  and  destructive  to  the 
Arabs.  The  christians  yielded  at  length  to  the 
perseverance  of  the  beseigers.  The  patriarch  So- 
phronius  appeared  on  the  walls,  and  by  the  voice 
of  an  interpreter  demanded  a  conference.  After  a 
vain  attempt  to  dissuade  the  lieutenant  of  the  caliph 
from  his  impious  enterprise,  he  proposed,  in  the 
name  of  the  people,  a  fair  capitulation,  with  this 
extraordinary  clause,  that  the  articles  of  security 
should  be  ratified  by  the  authority  and  presence  of 
Omar  himself.  The  question  was  debated  in  the 
council  of  Medina  ;  the  sanctity  of  the  place,  and  the 
advice  of  Ali,  persuaded  the  caliph  to  gratify  the 
wishes  of  his  soldiers  and  enemies  ;  and  the  sim- 
plicity of  his  journey  is  more  illustrious  than  the 

It  In  the  name  of  the  city,  the  profane  prevailed  over  the  sacreH ; 
Jerusalem  w:is  known  to  the  devout  christians;  (Enseh.  de  Maitvr! 
Palest,  c.  IX.)  but  the  h^j;al  and  popular  appellation  of  ^lia  (the  in. 
lony  of  jEhus  Iladrianns)  has  passed  from  the  Romans  to  the  Arabs 
(Reland.  Palcstin.  torn.  i.  p,  207.  torn.  ii.  p.  SSi.  DHerlielot  Biblio 
tjleque  Orientale,  Cods.  p.  aOI.  /lia.  p.  420.)  Tlie  epithet  of  y.»i  Corf«, 
the  Holy,  is  nsed  as  the  proper  name  of  Jerusalem. 

I  Thesinjtular  jnuniev  and  equipaL'e  of  Omar  arc  described  (hrsides 
Ockley,  vol.  i.  p.  250.)   by  Murtadi.  (Merveilles  dc  I'EKypte,  p.  200— 

m  The  Arabs  hnast  of  an  old  prophecy  preserved  at  Jerusalem,  and 
describing  the  name,  the  reti;,'ion,  and  tlie  person  of  (.)in.ir,  the  future 
coti<]iieror.  By  such  arts  the  Jews  are  said  to  have  soothed  the  pride 
of  their  foreiin  masters,  Cyrus  and  Alexander.  (Joseph.  Ant  Jud  I  xi 
c.  1.8.  p.  547,  .'J79— 582.) 

n  To    /iieKvy^a  rnr  fpr|iu)r<a)r  to  f>i\fifv  6ta    Savty]\  TOi-  Trpo<p<}Toi' 


royal  pageants  of  vanity  and  oppression.  The  con- 
queror of  Persia  and  Syria  was  mounted  on  a  red 
camel)  which  carried,  besides  his  person,  a  bag  of 
corn,  a  bag  of  dates,  a  wooden  dish,  and  a  leathern 
bottle  of  water.  Wherever  he  halted,  the  company, 
without  distinction,  was  invited  to  partake  of  his 
homely  fare,  and  the  repast  was  consecrated  by  the 
prayer  and  exhortation  of  the  commander  of  the 
faithful.'  But  in  this  expedition  or  pilgrimage, 
liis  power  vias  exercised  in  the  administration  of 
justice  :  he  reformed  the  licentious  polygamy  of  the 
Arabs,  relieved  the  tributaries  from  extortion  and 
cruelty,  and  chastised  the  luxury  of  the  Saracens, 
by  despoiling  them  of  their  rich  silks,  and  dragging 
them  on  their  faces  in  the  dirt.  When  he  came 
within  sight  of  Jerusalem,  the  caliph  cried  with  a 
loud  voice,  "  God  is  victorious.  O  Lord,  give  us 
an  easy  conquest  ;"  and,  pitching  his  tent  of  coarse 
hair,  calmly  seated  himself  on  the  ground.  After 
signing  the  capitulation,  he  entered  the  city  with- 
out fear  or  precaution  ;  and  courteously  discoursed 
with  the  patriarch  concerning  its  religious  antiqui- 
ties."" Sophronius  bowed  before  his  new  master, 
and  secretly  muttered,  in  the  words  of  Daniel, 
"  The  abomination  of  desolation  is  in  the  holy 
place.""  At  the  hour  of  prayer  they  stood  together 
in  the  church  of  the  resurrection  ;  but  the  caliph 
refused  to  perform  his  devotions,  and  contented 
himself  with  praying  on  the  steps  of  the  church  of 
Constantine.  To  the  patriarch  he  disclosed  his 
prudent  and  honourable  motive.  "  Had  I  yielded," 
said  Omar,  "  to  your  request,  the  Moslems  of  a 
future  age  would  have  infringed  the  treaty  under 
colour  of  imitating  my  example."  By  his  command 
the  ground  of  the  temple  of  Solomon  was  prepared 
for  the  foundation  of  a  mosch  ;°  and,  during  a  re- 
sidence of  ten  days,  he  regulated  the  present  and 
future  state  of  his  Syrian  conquests.  Medina  might 
be  jealous,  lest  the  caliph  should  be  detained  by 
the  sanctity  of  Jerusalem  or  the  beauty  of  Damas- 
cus ;  her  apprehensions  were  dispelled  by  his 
prompt  and  voluntary  return  to  the  tomb  of  the 
apostle.p 
To  achieve  what  vet  remained  of  the   „,  ., 

•^  Of  Aleppo  and 

Syrian  war,  the  caliph  had  formed  two  Antioch, 
separate  armies ;  a  chosen  detachment, 
under  Amrou  and  Yezid,  was  left  in  the  camp  of 
Palestine;  while  the  larger  division,  under  the 
standard  of  Abu  Obeidah  and  Calod.  marched  away 
to  the  north  against  Antioch  and  Aleppo.  The 
latter  of  these,  the  Berica  of  tlie  Greeks,  was  not 

e-scoc  f  i- ToTToi  rW'w.  Theophan.  riironograpb.  p.  281.  This  predic- 
tion, which' bat!  already  served  for  Antiocluis  and  the  Romans,  was 
ai;ain  refitted  for  the  present  occasion,  by  the  economy  of  Sophrouius, 
one  of  the  deepest  theologians  of  the  Monothelite  controversy. 

o  Accordins  to  the  accurate  survey  of  O'Anville,  (Dissertation  sur 
I'ancienne  Jerusalem,  p.  42—5.1.)  the  mosch  of  Omar,  enlar-jed  andcm- 
bellisbed  by  succeeding:  caliphs,  covered  the  sround  of  the  ancient 
temple.  (tto.Vo.oi'  toi-  ^<7a\oe  loot.  ^oTreAoc,  says Phoca.s,)  a  leni;l)i  of 
215,  a  breadth  of  172,  toises.  The  Nubian  pcofjraplier  dcciart-s,  that 
this  masrnificent  structure  was  second  only  in  size  and  beauty  to  the 
great  mosch  of  Cordova,  (p.  II.I.)  whose  present  state  Mr.  Swinburne 
has  soele-jantlv  represented.  (Travels  into  Spain,  p.  2P(i  — 302.) 

P  Of  the  many  Arabic  tarikhs  or  chronicles  of  Jerusalem,  (D'Hcr- 
belot,  p.  867.)  O'ekley  found  one  amon^  the  Pocock  MSS,  of  Oxford, 
(vol.  i.  p.  257.)  whtcii  he  has  used  to  supply  the  defective  narrative  of 
Al  Wakidi. 
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yet  illustrious  as  the  capital  of  a  provinco  or  a 
kingdom  ;  and  tlio  inhabitants,  by  antiripatini;  their 
submission  and  pleadin;;  their  poverty,  obtained  a 
moderate  eoniposition  for  their  lives  and  relifjion. 
But  the  castle  of  Aleppo,i  distinct  from  the  city, 
stood  erect  on  a  lofty  artificial  mound  :  the  sides 
were  sharpened  to  a  precipice,  and  faced  with  free- 
stone ;  and  the  breadth  of  the  ditch  might  be  tilled 
with  water  from  the  ncij;hl)ouring;  springs.  After 
the  loss  of  three  thousand  men,  the  garrison  was 
still  equal  to  the  defence;  and  Youkinna,  their 
valiant  and  hereditary  chief,  had  murdered  his 
brother,  a  holy  monk,  for  daring  to  pronounce  the 
name  of  peace.  In  a  siege  of  four  or  live  months, 
the  hardest  of  the  Syrian  war,  great  numbers  of  the 
Saracens  were  killed  and  wounded  :  their  removal 
to  the  distance  of  a  mile  could  not  seduce  the 
vigilance  of  Youkinna  ;  nor  could  the  christians  be 
terrilied  by  the  execution  of  three  hundred  captives, 
whom  they  beheaded  before  the  castle  wall.  The 
silence,  and  at  length  the  complaints,  of  Abu 
Obeidah  informed  the  caliph  that  their  hope  and 
patience  were  con.sumed  at  the  foot  of  this  impreg- 
nable fortress.  "  I  am  variously  aflected,"  replied 
Omar,  "  by  the  dillerence  of  your  success  ;  but  I 
charge  you  by  no  means  to  raise  the  siege  of  the 
castle.  Your  retreat  would  diminish  the  reputa- 
tion of  our  arms,  and  encourage  the  infidels  to  fall 
upon  you  on  all  sides.  Remain  before  Aleppo  till 
God  shall  determine  the  event,  and  forage  with 
your  horse  round  the  adjacent  country."  The  ex- 
hortation of  the  commander  of  the  faithful  was  forti- 
fied by  a  supply  of  volunteers  from  all  the  tribes  of 
Arabia,  who  arrived  in  the  camp  on  horses  or 
camels.  Among  these  was  Dames,  of  a  servile 
birth,  but  of  gigantic  size,  and  intrepid  resolution. 
The  forty-seventh  day  of  his  service  he  proposed, 
with  only  thirty  men,  to  make  an  attempt  on  the 
castle.  The  experience  and  testimony  of  Caled  re- 
commended his  Oder;  and  Abu  Obeidah  admonished 
bis  brethren  not  to  despise  the  baser  origin  of 
Dames,  since  he  himself,  (-ould  he  relinquish  the 
public  care,  would  cheerfully  serse  under  the  ban- 
ner of  the  slave.  His  design  was  covered  by  the 
appearance  of  a  retreat  ;  and  the  camp  of  the  Sara- 
cens was  pitched  about  a  league  from  Aleppo. 
The  thirty  adventurers  lay  in  ambush  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill ;  and  Dames  at  length  succeeded  in  his  in- 
quiries, though  he  was  provoked  by  the  ignorance 
of  his  Greek  captives.  "  God  curse  these  dogs," 
said  the  illiterate  Arab,  "  what  a  strange  barbarous 
language  they  speak!"  At  the  darkest  hour  of  the 
night,  he  scaled  the  most  accessible  height,  which 
he  had  diligently  surveyed,  a  place  where  the  stones 

q  The  Persian  historian  of  Timiir  (tom.'iii.  I,  v.  c.  21.  p.  30O.)  de. 
scril>OH  the  castle  of  Aleppo  as  foiindeil  on  a  rork  one  hundred  nihits  in 
height ;  a  proof,  says  the  French  translator,  that  he  had  never  visited 
the  place.  It  is  now  in  the  midst  of  the  city,  of  no  strength,  with  a 
single  Rale,  the  circuit  is  aliout  .^00  or  TiOt)  paces,  and  the  ditch  half  full 
of  sta;;nant  water.  (Voyages  de  Taternier,  torn.  i.  p.  149.  Pocock,  vol. 
ii.  part  i.  p.  150.)  The  fortresses  of  the  cast  arc  contemptible  to  a 
European  eye. 

r  The  date  of  the  conquest  of  Antioch  hy  the  Arahs  is  of  some  im- 
portance. By  comparin;;  the  years  of  the  world  in  the  chronoKraphy 
of  Theophane-s  with  the  years  «»f  the  llcgira  in  the  history  of  Elmacin, 
wc  shall  determine,  that   it  was  taken  between  January  S.'Jd  and  Sep. 


were  less  entire,  or  the  slope  less  perpendicular,  or 
the  guard  less  vigilant.  Seven  of  the  stoutest  Sara- 
cens mounted  on  each  other's  shoulders,  and  the 
weight  of  the  column  was  sustained  on  the  broad 
and  sinewy  back  of  the  gigantic  slave.  The  fore- 
most in  this  painful  ascent  could  grasp  and  climb 
the  lowest  part  of  the  battlements :  they  silently 
stabbed  and  cast  down  the  sentinels  ;  and  the  thirty 
brethren,  repeating  a  pious  ejaculation,  "  O  apostle 
of  God,  help  and  deliver  us  !"  were  successively 
drawn  up  by  the  long  folds  of  their  turbans.  With 
bold  and  cautious  footsteps.  Dames  explored  the 
palace  of  the  governor,  who  celebrated,  in  riotous 
merriment,  the  festival  of  his  deliverance.  From 
thence,  returning  to  his  companions,  he  assaulted 
on  the  inside  the  entrance  of  the  castle.  They  over- 
powered the  guard,  unbolted  the  gate,  let  down  the 
drawbridge,  and  defended  the  narrow  pass,  till  the 
arrival  of  Caled,  with  the  dawn  of  day,  relieved 
their  danger  and  assured  their  conquest.  Youkinna, 
a  formidable  foe,  became  an  active  and  useful  pro- 
selyte ;  and  the  general  of  the  Saracens  expressed 
his  regard  for  the  most  humble  merit,  by  detaining 
the  army  at  Aleppo  till  Dames  was  cured  of  his 
honourable  wounds.  The  capital  of  Syria  was  still 
covered  by  the  castle  of  Aazaz  and  the  iron  bridge 
of  the  Orontes.  After  the  loss  of  these  important 
posts,  and  the  defeat  of  the  last  of  the  Roman 
armies,  the  luxury  of  Antioch  r  trembled  and  obey- 
ed. Her  safety  was  ran.somed  with  three  hundred 
thousand  pieces  of  gold  ;  but  the  throne  of  the  suc- 
cessors of  Alexander,  the  seat  of  the  Roman  govern- 
ment in  the  east,  which  had  been  decorated  by 
Caesar  with  the  titles  of  free,  and  holy,  and  invio- 
late, was  degraded  under  the  yoke  of  the  caliphs  to 
the  secondary  rank  of  a  provincial  town.' 

In  the  life  of  Heraelius,  the  glories    „ 

.      ,        „        .  1,1  Flight  of  Hera- 

of  the    Persian  war   are  clouded  on  clius, 

either  hand  by  the  disgrace  and  weak- 
ness of  his  more  early  and  his  later  days.  When 
the  successors  of  Mahomet  unsheathed  the  sword  of 
war  and  religion,  he  was  astonished  at  the  bound- 
less prospect  of  toil  and  danger;  his  nature  was 
indolent,  nor  could  the  infirm  and  frigid  age  of  the 
emperor  be  kindled  to  a  second  efiort.  The  sense 
of  shame,  and  the  importunities  of  the  Syrians, 
prevented  his  hasty  departure  from  the  scene  of 
action  ;  but  the  hero  was  no  more  ;  and  the  loss  of 
Damascus  and  .Jerusalem,  the  bloody  fields  of 
Aiznadin  and  Y^'ermuk,  may  be  imputed  in  some 
degree  to  the  absence  or  misconduct  of  the  sovereign. 
Instead  of  defending  the  sepulchre  of  Christ,  he  in- 
volved the  church  and  state  in  a  metaphysical  con- 
troversy for  the  unity  of  his  will ;  and  while  Hera- 

tembcr  Ut  of  the  year  of  Christ  6.1S.  (Pagi,  Critica,  in  Baron.  Aiinal. 
torn.  li.  p.  »I2,  813.)  Al  Wakidi  (Ockley,  vol.  i.  p.  314.)  as.sif;ns  that 
event  to  Tuesday,  August  2ist,  an  inconsistent  date;  since  Ea.sler  fell 
that  year  on  April  5th,  the  21st  of  August  must  have  been  a  Friday. 
{See  the  Tables  of  the  Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates.) 

•  His  bounteous  edict,  which  tempted  the  (fratefiil  city  toassume  the 
victory  of  Pharsalia  for  a  perpetual  a-ra,  is  given  tv  A^Tioxntf  tj; 
/(ilTpoTToAei,  tepy  Km  aat'^ui  mii  nvruvoiiw,  Kai  apxouetj  Kai  JrpOKU^ii- 
/tevi)  Ti]c  ,iKiTp\»ic.  John  Malala,  m  Chron.  p.  91.  edit'.  Venet.  We 
may  distinguish  his  authentic  information  of  domestic  facts  from  his 
gross  ignorance  of  general  history. 
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dins  crowned  the  offspring;  of  his  second  nuptials, 
he  was  tamely  stripped  of  the  most  valuable  part  of 
their  inheritance.  In  the  cathedral  of  Antioch,  in 
the  presence  of  the  bishops,  at  the  foot  of  the 
crucifix,  he  bewailed  the  sins  of  the  prince  and 
people ;  but  his  confession  instructed  the  world, 
that  it  was  vain,  and  perhaps  impious,  to  resist  the 
judgment  of  God.  The  Saracens  were  invincible  in 
fact,  since  they  were  invincible  in  opinion  ;  and  the 
desertion  of  Youkinna,  his  false  repentance  and  re- 
peated perfidy,  might  justify  the  suspicion  of  the 
emperor,  that  he  was  encompassed  by  traitors  and 
apostates,  who  conspired  to  betray  his  person  and 
their  country  to  the  enemies  of  Christ.  In  the  hour 
of  adversity,  his  superstition  was  agitated  by  the 
omens  and  dreams  of  a  falling  crown ;  and  after 
bidding  an  eternal  farewell  to  Syria,  he  secretly 
embarked  with  a  few  attendants,  and  absolved  the 
faith  of  his  subjects.'  Consfantine,  his  eldest  son, 
had  been  stationed  with  forty  thousand  men  at 
Ca?sarea,  the  civil  metropolis  of  the  three  provinces 
of  Palestine.  But  his  private  interest  recalled  him 
to  the  Byzantine  court ;  and,  after  the  flight  of  his 
father,  he  felt  himself  an  unequal  champion  to  the 
united  force  of  the  caliph.  His  vanguard  was 
boldly  attacked  by  three  hundred  Arabs  and  a 
thousand  black  slaves,  who,  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
had  climbed  the  snowy  mountains  of  Libanus,  and 
who  were  speedily  followed  by  the  victorious  squa- 
drons of  Caled  himself.  From  the  north  and  south 
the  troops  of  Antioch  and  Jerusalem  advanced  along 
the  sea-shore,  till  their  banners  were  joined  under 


End  of  the  Syrian 


the  walls   of  the   Phoenician    cities: 


Tripoli  and  Tyro  were  betrayed  ;  and 
a  fleet  of  fifty  transports,  which  entered  without 
distrust  the  captive  harbours,  brought  a  seasonable 
supply  of  arms  and  provisions  to  the  camp  of  the 
Saracens.  Their  labours  were  terminated  by  the 
unexpected  surrender  of  Ca-sarea :  the  Roman 
prince  had  embarked  in  the  night;"  and  the  de- 
fenceless citizens  solicited  their  pardon  with  an 
ofl"ering  of  two  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold. 
The  remainder  of  the  province,  Ramlah,  Ptolcmais 
or  Acre,  Sichem  or  Ncapolis,  Gaza,  Ascalon,  Bery- 
tus,  Sidon,  Gabala,  Laodicea,  Apamea,  Hierapolis, 
no  longer  presumed  to  dispute  the  will  of  the  con- 
queror ;  and  Syria  bowed  under  the  sceptre  of  the 
caliphs  seven  hundred  years  after  Pompey  had 
<lespoiled  the  last  of  the  Macedonian  kings.' 
_,,  The  sieges  and  battles  of  six  cam- 

I  he  conquerors  " 

of  Syria,  paigns  had  consumed  many  thousands 
A.  D,  633-639.   ^^j.  ^j^^  Moslems.     They  died  with  the 

reputation  and  the  cheerfulness  of  martyrs  ;  and  the 
simplicity  of  their  faith  may  be  expressed  in  the 
words  of  an  Arabian  youth,  when  he  embraced,  for 

1  See  Ookley,  (vol.  i.  p.  308.  312.)  who  Kiushs  at  llie  credulity  of  his 
aullior.  Wlicti  Iler-icliu.-i  ipade  farewell  I<»  Syria,  Vale  Syria  et  ulti- 
niuiu  vale,  he  pro|ihesieil  that  liii'  Itomatis  .ihouM  never  re-enter  the 
province  till  the  hirth  of  an  inan.'tpicious  eliild,  the  future  scourge  of  the 
empire.  Abnileda,  p.  68.  I  am  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  niysticsense, 
or  nonsense,  of  this  |Me(lietion. 

a  In  the  loose  ami  obscure  chronolofry  <tf  the  times,  lam  g:nided  by 
an  authentic  record,  (in  the  book  of  ceremonie.-i  of  Constantine  P<.f. 
pbyrogenitus,)  which  certifies  that,  ,Iun<'  4.  A.  1).  (i3S.  the  emperor 
I Tewneil  his  yi>unf;cr  son  tleradius.  in  the  prcsencc  of  his  eldest,  Con- 


the  last  tiiuc,  his  sister  and  mother :  "  It  is  not," 
said  he,  "  the  delicacies  of  Syria,  or  the  fading  de- 
light^ of  this  world,  that  have  prompted  me  to 
devote  my  life  in  the  cause  of  religion.  But  I  seek 
the  favour  of  God  and  his  apostle  ;  and  I  have 
heard  from  one  of  the  companions  of  the  prophet, 
that  the  spirits  of  the  martyrs  will  be  lodged  in  the 
crops  of  green  birds,  who  shall  taste  the  fruits,  and 
drink  of  the  rivers,  of  paradise.  Farewell,  we 
shall  meet  again  among  the  groves  and  fountains 
which  God  has  provided  for  his  elect."  The  faith- 
ful captives  might  exercise  a  passive  and  more 
arduous  resolution  ;  and  a  cousin  of  Mahomet  is 
celebrated  for  refusing,  after  an  abstinence  of  three 
days,  the  wine  and  pork,  the  only  nourishment  that 
was  allowed  by  the  malice  of  the  infidels.  The 
frailty  of  some  weaker  brethren  exasperated  the 
implacable  spirit  of  fanaticism  ;  and  the  father  of 
Anier  deplored,  in  pathetic  strains,  the  apostasy 
and  damnation  of  a  son,  who  had  renounced  the 
promises  of  God,  and  the  intercession  of  the  pro- 
phet, to  occupy,  with  the  priests  and  deacons,  the 
lowest  mansions  of  hell.  The  more  fortunate  Arabs, 
who  survived  the  war,  and  persevered  in  the  faith, 
were  restrained  by  their  abstemious  leader  from 
the  abuse  of  prosperity.  After  a  refreshment  of 
three  days,  Abu  Obeidah  withdrew  his  troops  from 
the  pernicious  contagion  of  the  luxury  of  Antioch, 
and  assured  the  caliph  that  their  religion  and  virtue 
could  only  be  preserved  by  the  hard  discipline  of 
poverty  and  labour.  But  the  virtue  of  Omar,  how- 
ever rigorous  to  himself,  was  kind  and  liberal  to  his 
brethren.  After  a  just  tribute  of  praise  and  thanks- 
giving, he  dropt  a  tear  of  compassion  ;  and  sitting 
down  on  the  ground,  wrote  an  answer,  in  which  he 
mildly  censured  the  severity  of  his  lieutenant : 
"  God,"  said  the  successor  of  the  prophet,  "  has 
not  forbidden  the  use  of  the  good  things  of  this 
world  to  faithful  men,  and  such  as  have  performed 
good  works.  Therefore  you  ought  to  have  given 
them  leave  to  rest  themselves,  and  partake  freely 
of  those  good  things  which  the  country  aifordeth. 
If  any  of  the  Saracens  have  no  family  in  Arabia, 
they  may  marry  in  Syria  ;  and  whosoever  of  them 
wants  any  female  slaves,  he  may  purchase  as  many 
as  he  hath  occasion  for."  The  conquerors  pre- 
pared to  use,  or  to  abuse,  this  gracious  permission  ; 
but  the  year  of  their  triumph  was  marked  by  a 
mortality  of  men  and  cattle  ;  and  twenty-five  thou- 
sand Saracens  were  snatched  away  from  the  pos- 
session of  Syria.  The  death  of  Abu  Obeidah  might 
be  lamented  by  the  christians  ;  btit  his  brethren  re- 
collected that  he  was  one  of  the  ten  elect  whom  the 
prophet  had  named  as  the  heirs  of  paradise.^  Caled 
survived  his  brethren  about  three  years ;    and  the 

stantine,  and  in  the  palace  of  Constantinople ;  that  January  1.  A.  D. 
630.  tlie  royal  procession  visited  the  great  church,  and  on  the  4th  of  the 
same  month,  the  hipnodrouie. 

X  Sixty-tive  years  before  Christ,  Si/rin  Ponttistjue  monumenta  sunt 
On.  Pompeii  virtiitis,  (Veil.  Paterenl,  ii.  3S.)  rather  of  his  fortune  and 
power  :  he  adjudged  Syria  to  be  a  Roman  province,  and  the  last  of  the 
Seleiieides  were  incapable  of  drawiie.;  a  sword  in  the  defence  of  their 
patriuiuny.  (See  the  ori;<:inal  texts  collected  by  I'slier,  Anna),  p.  420.) 

y  Ahiilleda,  .\nnal.  Moslem,  p.  73.  Mahomet  t-ould  artfully  vary 
the  praises  of  his  disciples.     Of  Omar  he  was  accustomed  to  s.iy,  that 
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tomb  of  Ihc  Sword  of  God  is  shown  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Emcsa.  His  -valour,  which  founded 
in  Arabia  and  Syria  the  empire  of  the  caliplis,  was 
fortilicd  by  the  opinion  of  a  special  i>rovi(lence; 
and  as  lonfi  as  he  wore  a  eap,  wliieh  liad  been 
blessed  by  Mahomet,  he  deemed  hiuisclf  invulnera- 
ble amidst  the  darts  of  the  inlidels. 
ProgriM  of  tiR'  The  i)laee  of  the  lirst  conquerors  was 
Syrian  conquer-  supplied  by  a  ncw  generation  of  their 
A.  O.  639— 6W.  children  and  countrymen:  Syria  be- 
came the  seat  and  support  of  the  house  of  Omrai- 
yah  ;  and  the  revenue,  the  soldiers,  the  ships  of 
that  powerful  kingdom,  were  consecrated  to  enlarge 
on  every  side  tlie  empire  of  the  caliphs.  JJut  the 
Saracens  despise  a  superlluity  of  fame  ;  and  their 
historians  scarcely  condescend  to  mention  the  sub- 
ordinate conquests  which  are  lost  in  the  splendour 
and  rapidity  of  their  victorious  career.  To  the 
nnrth  of  Syria,  they  passed  mount  Taurus,  and  re- 
duced to  their  obedience  the  province  of  Cilieia, 
with  its  capital  Tarsus,  the  ancient  monument  of 
the  Assyrian  kings.  Beyond  a  second  ridge  of  the 
same  mountains,  they  spread  the  (lame  of  war, 
rather  than  tlie  light  of  religion,  as  far  as  the  shores 
of  the  Euxine  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Constan- 
tinople. To  the  cast  they  advanced  to  the  banks 
and  sources  of  the  Euplirates  and  Tigris  :'  the  long- 
disputed  barrier  of  Rome  and  Persia  was  for  ever 
confounded  ;  the  walls  of  Edessa  and  Amida,  of 
Dara  and  Nisibis,  which  had  resisted  the  arms  and 
engines  of  Sapor  or  Nushirvan,  were  levelled  in 
the  dust ;  and  the  holy  city  of  Abgarus  might  vainly 
produce  the  epistle  or  the  image  of  Christ  to  an 
unbelieving  conqueror.  To  the  west,  the  Syrian 
kingdom  is  bounded  by  the  sea  :  and  the  ruin  of 
Aradus,  a  small  island  or  peninsula  on  the  coast, 
was  postponed  during  ten  years.  But  the  hills  of 
Libanus  abounded  in  timber  ;  the  trade  of  Pliu.nicia 
was  populous  in  mariners;  and  a  licet  of  seventeen 
hundred  barks  was  equipped  and  manned  by  the 
natives  of  the  desert.  The  imperial  navy  of  the 
Romans  lied  before  them  from  the  Pamphylian 
rocks  to  the  Hellespont  ;  but  the  spirit  of  the  em- 
peror, a  grandson  of  Heraclius,  had  been  subdued 
before  the  combat  by  a  dream  and  a  pun."  The 
Saracens  rode  masters  of  the  sea ;  and  the  islands 
of  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  and  the  Cyclades,  were  suc- 
cessively exposed  to  their  rapacious  visits.  Three 
hundred  years  before  the  christian  a'ra,  the  memo- 
rable though  fruitless  siege  of  Rhodes''  by  Deme- 
trius, had  furnished  that  maritime  republic  with  the 

if  a  propliet  could  arise  after  liimself,  it  wouUl  he  Omar ;  and  that  in 
a  eeiRTal  calamity,  Omar  would  be  excepted  by  the  divine  justice. 
(Ocklev,  vol.  i.  p.  221.) 

«  Al  Walkidi  had  likewise  written  a  history  of  the  conquest  of  Diar- 
bek  ir,  or  Mesopotamia,  (Ockley,  at  the  end  ot  the  second  vol.)  which  our 
interpreters  do  not  appear  to  Iiavc  seen.  The  Chronicle  (if  Dionysiiis 
of  Tehnar,  the  Jacobite  patriarch,  records  the  taking  of  F.dessa,  A.  D. 
637,  and  of  Dara.  A.  D.  641.  (Asseman.  Bibliot.  Orient,  torn.  ii.  p.  103.) 
and  the  attentive  may  glean  some  doubtful  infoimation  from  tlie  Cliro- 
Qography  of  Theoiihanes,  {p.  28.'>— 287.)  Most  of  the  towns  of  Meso. 
potamia  yielded  by  surrender.  (Abulpliarag.  p.  112.) 

n  He  dreamt  that  he  w<i5  at  I'lics-siilonica,  a  harmless  and  unmeaning 
vision  ;  but  his  sooUtsayer,  or  his  cowardice,  under.stood  the  sure  omen 
of  a  defeat  concealed  in  that  inauspicious  word  Ocr  aXAiji  viKrjv,  Give 
to  anotlier  the  victory.  (Theophan.  p.  286.  Zouaras,  loni.  ii.  1.  xiv. 


materials  and  the  subject  of  a  trophy.  A  gigantic 
statue  of  Apollo  or  the  sun,  seventy  cubits  in 
height,  was  erected  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  a 
monument  of  the  freedom  and  the  arts  of  (; recce. 
After  standing  fifty-six  years,  the  colossus  of  Rliodes 
was  overthrown  by  an  eartliciuakc  ;  but  the  massy 
trunk,  and  huge  fiagmcnts,  lay  scattered  eight 
centuries  on  the  grounil,  and  are  often  described  as 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  ancient  world.  They  were 
collected  by  the  diligence  of  the  Saracens,  and  sold 
to  a  Jewish  merchant  of  Edessa,  who  is  said  to  have 
laden  nine  hundred  camels  with  the  weight  of  the 
brass  metal :  an  enormous  weight,  though  we  should 
intdude  the  hundred  colossal  figures,'  and  the  three 
thousand  statues,  which  adorned  the  prosperity  of 
the  city  of  the  sun. 

l\.  The  conquest  of  Egypt  maybe 
explained  by  the  character  of  the  victo-  Characterand 
rious  Saracen,  one  of  the  first  of  his  'if"' A™""- 
nation,  in  an  age  when  the  meanest  of  the  brethren 
was  exalted  above  his  nature  by  the  spirit  of  enthu- 
siasm. The  birth  of  Amrou  was  at  ont^c  base  and 
illustrious:  his  mother,  a  notorious  prostitute,  was 
unable  to  decide  among  five  of  the  Koreish  ;  but  the 
proof  of  resemblance  adjudged  the  child  to  Aasi, 
the  oldest  of  her  lovers.''  The  youth  of  Amrou  was 
impelled  by  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  his  kin- 
dred :  bis  poetic  genius  was  excreised  in  satirical 
verses  against  the  person  and  doctrine  of  Mahomet ; 
his  dexterity  was  employed  by  the  reigning  faction 
to  pursue  the  religious  exiles  who  had  taken  refuge 
in  tlie  court  of  the  Ethiopian  king.''  Yet  he  return- 
ed from  this  embassy,  a  secret  proselyte  ;  his  reason 
or  his  interest  determined  him  to  renounce  the  wor- 
ship of  idols  ;  he  escaped  from  Mecca  with  his  friend 
Caled,  and  the  prophet  of  Medina  enjoyed  at  the 
same  moment  the  satisfaction  of  embracing  the  two 
firmest  champions  of  his  cause.  The  impatience  of 
Amrou  to  lead  the  armies  of  the  faithful  was  cheeked 
by  the  reproof  of  Omar,  who  advised  liim  not  to 
seek  power  and  dominion,  since  he  who  is  a  subject 
to-day,  may  be  a  prince  to-morrow.  Yet  his  merit 
was  not  overlooked  by  the  two  first  successors  of 
Mahomet ;  they  were  indebted  to  his  arms  for  the 
conquest  of  Palestine;  and  in  all  the  battles  and 
sieges  of  .Syria,  he  united  with  the  temper  of  a  chief, 
the  valour  of  an  adventurous  soldier.  In  a  visit  to 
Medina,  the  caliph  expressed  a  wish  to  survey  the 
sword  wliieh  had  cut  down  so  many  christian  war- 
riors :  the  son  of  Aasi  unsheathed  a  short  and  ordi- 
nary seymitar ;  and  as  he  perceived  the  surprise  of 

b  I>ery  passaee  and  every  fact  that  relates  to  the  isle,  the  cily,  and 
the  colossus  of  Rliodes,  arc  compiled  in  the  laborious  treatise  of  Meiir- 
siiis,  who  has  bestowed  the  s;ime  diligence  on  tlie  two  larger  islands  of 
Crete  and  Cyprus.  Sec  in  tlie  thini  vol.  of  his  works,  the  Hlwihis  of 
Meiirsiiis,  {I.  i.  c.  15.  p.  715—719.)  The  Byz.intine  writers,  Theo- 
plianes  and  Constantine,  have  iguorantly  prolonged  the  term  to  1360 
years,  and  ridiculously  divide  the  weight  among  30,000  camels. 

c  Centum  colo.ssi  alium  nobilitaturi  locum,  says  Pliny,  with  his 
usual  spirit,     ttisl.  Natnr.  xxxiv.  18. 

d  We  learn  this  anecdote  from  a  spirited  old  woman,  who  reviled  to 
their  faces  tlie  caliph  and  bis  friend.  She  was  encoura;;ed  by  the 
silence  of  Amrou  and  the  liberalily  of  Moawiyah.  (Abulfeda,  Annal. 
Moslem,  p.  111.) 

e  Gagnier,  Vie  de  Mahomet,  tom.  ii.  n,  46,  &c.  who  quotes  the  Abys. 
siniaii  history,  or  romance  of  Alidel  Ratcides.  Vet  the  fact  of  the  cm. 
bassy  and  ambassador  may  be  allowed. 
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Omar,  "  Alas,"  said  the  modest  Saracen,  "  the  sword 
itself,  without  the  arm  of  its  master,  is  neither 
sharper  nor  more  weighty  than  the  sword  of  Pharez- 
dak  the  poet."'  After  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  he 
wjis  recalled  by  the  jealousy  of  the  caliph  Otiiman  ; 
but  in  the  subsequent  troubles,  the  ambition  of  a 
soldier,  a  statesman,  and  an  orator,  emerged  from  a 
private  station.  His  powerful  support,  both  in 
council  and  in  the  field,  established  the  throne  of 
the  Ommiadcs ;  the  administration  and  revenue  of 
Egypt  were  restored  by  the  gratitude  of  Moawiyah 
to  a  faithful  friend  who  had  raised  himself  above 
the  rank  of  a  subject;  and  Amrou  ended  his  days 
in  the  palace  and  city  which  he  had  founded 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  His  dying  speech  to 
his  children  is  celebrated  by  the  Arabians  as  a 
model  of  eloquence  and  wisdom:  he  deplored  the 
errors  of  his  youth  ;  but  if  the  penitent  was  still 
infected  by  the  vanity  of  a  poet,  he  might  ex- 
aggerate the  venom  and  mischief  of  his  impious 
compositions.* 
InvasioD  of  From  his  camp,  in  Palestine,  Amrou 
a^d' 638  '•'"^  surprised  or  anticipated  the  ca- 
Juae.  liph's  leave  for  the  invasion  of  Egypt.'' 

The  magnanimous  Omar  trusted  in  his  God  and  his 
sword,  which  had  shaken  the  thrones  of  Chosroes 
and  Caesar :  but  when  he  compared  the  slender 
force  of  the  Moslems  with  the  greatness  of  the  en- 
terprise, he  condemned  his  own  rashness,  and  lis- 
tened to  his  timid  companions.  The  pride  and  the 
greatness  of  Pharaoh  were  familiar  to  the  readers  of 
the  Koran  ;  and  a  tenfold  repetition  of  prodigies  had 
been  scarcely  sufficient  to  eflect,  not  the  victory, 
but  the  tlight,  of  six  hundred  thousand  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel :  the  cities  of  Egypt  were  many  and 
populous  ;  their  architecture  was  strong  and  solid  ; 
the  Nile,  with  its  numerous  branches,  was  alone  an 
insuperable  barrier  ;  and  the  granary  of  the  imperial 
city  would  be  obstinately  defended  by  the  Roman 
powers.  In  this  perplexity,  the  commander  of  the 
faithful  resigned  himself  to  the  decision  of  chance, 
or,  in  his  opinion,  of  Providence.  At  the  head  of 
only  four  thousand  Arabs,  the  intrepid  Amrou  had 
marched  away  from  his  station  of  Gaza  when  he 
was  overtaken  by  the  messenger  of  Omar.  "  If  you 
are  still  in  Syria,"  said  the  ambiguous  mandate, 
"  retreat  without  delay  ;  but  if,  at  the  receipt  of  this 
epistle,  you  have  already  reached  the  frontiers  of 
Egypt,  advance  with  confidence,  and  depend  on  the 
succour  of  God  and  of  your  brethren."  Tlie  expe- 
rience, perhaps   the  secret  intelligence,  of  Amrou 

f  This  sarins:  is  iirescrved  by  Pocork,  (Not.  a(t  Carmen  Tof;rai,  p. 
184.)  and  ,)ll^tly  aiiplauilcU  by  I\lr.  Harris,  (rbitusophical  Arrange- 
ments, p.  350.) 

g  For  the  life  and  character  of  Amrou,  see  Ockley  (Hist,  of  the  Sara- 
cens, vol.  i.  p.  28.  fi.1.  !>4.  32.S.  342.  344.  and  to  llie  end  of  the  vohime; 
vol.  ii.  p.  ol.  55.  57.  74.  110-112.  lr,2.)  and  Oiler.  (Mem.  de  I' Academic 
des  iDscripllons,  tom.  xxi.  p.  l.'tl,  t;t2.)  The  readers  of  Tacitus  may 
aptly  compare  Wspasian  and  iMucianns,  with  Moawiyah  and  Amrou. 
\  et  the  resemblance  is  still  alore  in  the  situation,  than  in  the  charac- 
ters, of  the  men. 

1>  Al  Walkidi  had  likewise  composed  a  separate  history  of  the  con- 
{{Uest  of  Egrypt,  which  Mr.  t>ckley  could  never  procure;  and  his  own 
inquiries  (vol.  i.  p.  344— 3(J2,)  have  added  very  little  to  the  original  text 
of  Eutycliius,  (Annal.  tonj.  ii.  p.  2Hfi — 323.  vers,  Pocock.)  the  Mel- 
chite  patriarctl  of  Alexandria,  who  lived  three  hmidrcd  years  after  the 
revolution. 

i  Strabo,  an  accurate  and  attentive  spectator,  observes  of  Hcliopolis, 


had  taught  him  to  suspect  the  mutability  of  courts  ; 
and  he  continued  his  march  till  his  tents  were  un- 
questionably pitched  on  Egyptian  ground.  He  there 
assembled  his  oflicers,  broke  the  seal,  perused  the 
epistle,  gravely  inquired  the  name  and  situation  of 
the  place,  and  declared  his  ready  obedience  to  the 
commands  of  the  caliph.  After  a  siege  of  thirty 
days,  he  took  possession  of  Farmah  or  Pelusium ; 
and  that  key  of  Egypt,  as  it  has  been  justly  named, 
unlocked  the  entrance  of  the  country,  as  far  as  the 
ruins  of  Heliopolis  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
modern  Cairo. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  Nile,  at  a   ^^ 

The  cities  of 

small  distance  to  the  east  of  the  Pyra-  Memphis.Baby- 
niids,  at  a  small  distance  to  the  south 
of  the  Delta,  Memphis,  one  hundred  and  fifty  fur- 
longs in  circumference,  displayed  the  magnificence 
of  ancient  kings.  Under  the  reign  of  the  Ptolemies 
and  Caesars,  the  seat  of  government  was  removed  to 
the  sea-coast ;  the  ancient  capital  was  eclipsed  by 
the  arts  and  opulence  of  Alexandria  ;  the  palaces, 
and  at  length  the  temples,  were  reduced  to  a  desolate 
and  ruinous  condition  :  yet,  in  the  age  of  Augustus, 
and  even  in  that  of  Constantine,  Memphis  was  still 
numbered  among  the  greatest  and  most  populous  of 
the  provincial  cities.'  The  banks  of  the  Nile,  in  this 
place  of  the  breadth  of  three  thousand  feet,  were 
united  by  two  bridges  of  sixty  and  of  thirty  boats, 
connected  in  the  middle  stream  by  the  small  island 
of  Rouda,  which  was  covered  with  gardens  and 
habitations.''  The  eastern  extremity  of  the  bridge 
was  terminated  by  the  town  of  Babylon  and  the 
camp  of  a  Roman  legion,  which  protected  the 
passage  of  the  river  and  the  second  capital  of 
Egypt.  This  important  fortress,  which  might  fairly 
be  described  as  a  part  of  Memphis  or  Misrah.  was 
invested  by  the  arms  of  the  lieutenant  of  Omar :  a 
reinforcement  of  four  thousand  Saracens  soon  ar- 
rived in  his  camp  ;  and  the  military  engines,  which 
battered  the  walls,  may  be  imputed  to  the  art  and 
labour  of  his  Syrian  allies.  Yet  the  siege  was  pro- 
tracted to  seven  months ;  and  the  rash  invaders 
were  encompassed  and  threatened  by  the  inunda- 
tion of  the  Nile.'  Their  last  assault  was  bold  and 
successful  :  they  passed  the  ditch,  which  had  been 
fortified  with  iron  spikes,  applied  their  scaling-lad- 
ders, entered  the  fortress  with  the  shout  of  "  God  is 
victorious  I"  and  drove  the  remnant  of  the  Greeks 
to  their  boats  and  the  isle  of  Rouda.  The  spot  was 
afterwards  recommended  to  the. conqueror  by  the 
easy  communication  with  the  gulf  and  the  penin- 

n.i'i  liev  ovv  fsi  wnifpnuot  t'l  no\it ;  (Geograph.  I.  xvii.  p.  lliS.)  but  of 
Memphis  he  declares.  ,to\ic6'  c^i  mc7o^'i  tc  «o(  eeukApoc,  dci'Ttpo  /icr' 
AXe^iiuifitttn':  (p.  llfil.)  he  notices,  however,  the  mixture  of  inhabit. 
ants,  and  the  ruins  of  the  palaces.  In  the  proper  Egypt,  Ammianus 
enumerates  Memphis  among  the  four  cities,  maximis  urbibus  qiiibus 
proviucia  nilet ;  (xxii.  lit.)  and  the  name  of  Memphis  appears  with  di$> 
tinction  in  the  lloman  Itinerary  and  episcopal  lists. 

k  These  rare  and  curious  facts,  the  breadth  (2946  feet)  and  the 
bridge  of  the  Nile,  are  only  to  be  found  iu  the  Danish  traveller  and  the 
Nubian  geographer,  (p.  tW.) 

1  From  tlie  mouth  of  A|iril,  the  Nile  begins  imperceptibly  to  rise; 
the  swell  becomes  strong  and  visible  in  the  moon  after  the  summer 
solstice,  (Plin.  Hist.  Nat,  v.  10.)  and  is  usually  proclaimed  at  Cairo  on 
St.  Peter's  day,  (June  2-^.)  A  regislerof  thirlv  successive  years  marks 
the  greatest  height  of  the  waters  between  .tiily  2,'>.  and  .\ugust  18. 
(Maillet.  Description  de  I'F.gyplc.  lettrc  xi,  *p  67,  Sic.  Pocock's 
Description  of  the  East,  vol.  i.'  p.  'JOt).     Shaw's  Travels,  p.  383  ) 
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sula  of  Arabia:  the  remains  of  Menipliis  were  de- 
serted ;  the  tents  of  the  Araljs  were  converted  into 
permanent  liabilations ;  and  the  first  niosch  was 
blessed  by  the  prcsenee  of  fourscore  eoinpanions  of 
Maliomct.""  A  new  city  arose  in  their  camp  on  the 
eastward  bank  of  the  Nile  ;  and  the  contiguous 
<|uarters  of  Babylon  and  Fostat  are  confounded  in 
their  present  decay  by  the  appellatisn  of  old  Alisrah, 
or  Cairo,  of  which  tlicy  form  an  extensive  suburb. 
]5nt  the  name  of  Cairo,  the  town  of  victory,  more 
strictly  belongs  to  the  modern  capital,  which  was 
founded  in  the  tenth  century  by  the  Fatimitc 
caliphs."  It  has  gradually  receded  from  the  river, 
but  the  continuity  of  buildings  may  be  traced  by  an 
attentive  eye  from  the  monuments  of  Sesostris  to 
tliosc  of  Saladin." 

Voluntary  sub-  Yet  the  Arabs,  after  a  glorious  and 
nnwioriofihe     profitable   enterprise,   must    have   rc- 

Copts  or  Jacob- 
ites, treated    to    the    desert,    had    they   not 

A.  .  638.  fuuf,,]  „  powerful  alliance  in  the  heart 
of  the  country.  The  rapid  conquest  of  Alexander 
was  assisted  by  the  superstition  and  revolt  of  the 
natives :  they  abhorred  their  Persian  oppressors, 
the  disciples  of  the  Magi,  who  had  burnt  the  tem- 
ples of  Egypt,  and  feasted  with  sacrilegious  appetite 
on  the  (Icsh  of  the  god  Apis.i'  After  a  period  of  ten 
eenlurics  the  same  revolution  was  renewed  by  a 
similar  cause;  and  in  the  support  of  an  incompre- 
hensible creed,  the  zeal  of  the  Coptic  christians  was 
ctpially  ardent.  I  have  already  explained  the  origin 
and  progress  of  the  Monophysite  controver.sy,  and 
the  persecution  of  the  emperors,  which  converted  a 
sect  into  a  nation,  and  alienated  Egypt  from  their 
religion  and  government.  The  Saracens  were  re- 
ceived as  tlic  deliverers  of  the  Jacobite  church  : 
and  a  secret  and  elfectual  treaty  was  opened  during 
the  siege  of  Memphis  between  a  victorious  army 
and  a  people  of  slaves.  A  rich  and  noble  Egyptian, 
of  the  name  of  Mokawkas,  had  dissembled  his 
faith  to  obtain  the  administration  of  his  province  : 
in  the  disorders  of  tlie  Persian  war  he  aspired  to 
independence :  the  embassy  of  Mahomet  ranked 
him  among  princes  ;  but  he  declined,  with  rich 
gifts  and  ambiguous  compliments,  the  proposal  of  a 
new  religion.'  The  abuse  of  his  trust  exposed  him 
to  the  resentment  of  Heraclius ;  his  submission 
WPS  delayed  by  arrogance  and  fear ;  and  his  con- 
science was  prompted  by  interest  to  tlirow  himself 
on  the  favour  of  the  nation  and  the  support  of  the 
Saracens.     In  his  first  conference  with  Amroii,  he 

in  Murladi,  Mcrveill^s  de  I'Egypte,  243— 25a  He  expatiates  on  the 
Kubji'ct  nitli  ttir  zeal  anil  minuteneitti  of  a  citizen  and  a  bigot,  and  liis 
local  traditions  have  a^ttron;;  air  of  trnth  and  accuracy. 

II  DHerbeli.t,  lSibliollie(|i]e  Orient.ale,  p.  233. 

■>  Tile  piiMtion  of  New  and  of  Old  Cairo  is  well  known,  and  h.is  been 
often  described.  Two  writers,  who  were  intimately  acquainted  with 
ancient  and  modern  E'^ynl,  have  fixed,  after  a  learned  inquiry,  the  city 
of  IMemphis  at  f7isc/(, 'directly  opposite  the  Old  Cairo.  (Sieard,  Noiu 
vcatix  Memoires  des  Missions  du  I.,evant,  torn.  vi.  p.  5,  6.  Shaw's  Ob- 
ticrvations  and  Travels,  p.  29(5—304.)  Vet  we  may  not  disrejrard  the 
authority  or  tlie  arguments  of  Pocoek,  (vol.  i.  p.  25 — 41.)  Niebuhr, 
(Voya;.'e,  torn.  i.  p.  77— lUG.)  and,  aboveall,of  D'Anville,  (Description 
<lc  lT-:(;v[ite,  ji.  Ill,  112.  1.30— 149.)  who  have  rennived  ]\Ien»iiliis  to. 
wards  the  village  of  IMohaiiiiah,  some  miles  furtiier  to  the  south.  In 
their  beat,  the  disputants  have  forgot  that  the  ample  space  of  a 
metropolis  covers  and  annihilates  the  far  greater  part  of  the  con. 
Irovcrsy. 

p  See  Herodotus,  I.  iii.  c.  S7,  28,  29.  ^Elian.  Hist.  Var.  1.  iv.  c.  8. 
Suida?  in  Uxa^,  torn.  ii.  p.  774.  Diodor.  Sicul.  torn,   ii.  I.  xvii.  p.   197. 


heard  without  indignation  the  usual  option  of  the 
Koran,  tlie  tribute,  or  the  sword.  "  The  Greeks," 
rejilied  Mokawkas,  "  are  determined  to  abide  the 
determination  of  the  sword  ;  but  with  the  (.reeks  I 
desire  no  communion,  either  in  this  world  or  in  the 
next,  and  I  abjure  for  ever  the  Byzantine  tyrant, 
liis  .synod  of  Chalccdon,  and  his  Mclchile  slaves. 
For  myself  and  my  brethren,  we  ate  resolved  to  live 
and  die  in  the  profession  of  the  gospel  and  unity 
of  Christ.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  embrace  the 
revelations  of  your  prophet ;  but  wc  are  desirous  of 
peace,  and  cheerfully  submit  to  pay  tribute  and 
obedience  to  his  temporal  successors."  The  tribute 
was  ascertained  at  two  pieces  of  gold  for  the  head 
of  every  christian  ;  but  old  men,  monks,  women, 
and  children,  of  both  .sexes,  under  sixteen  years  of 
age,  were  exempted  from  this  personal  assessment : 
the  Copts  above  and  below  Memphis  swore  alle- 
giance to  the  caliph,  and  promised  an  hospitable 
entertainment  of  three  days  to  every  mussulman 
who  should  travel  through  their  country.  By  this 
charter  of  security,  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
tyranny  of  the  Melehites  was  destroyed : '  the 
anathemas  of  St.  Cyril  were  thundered  from  evei> 
pulpit :  and  the  sacred  edifices,  with  the  patrimony 
of  the  church,  were  restored  to  the  national  com- 
munion of  the  .Jacobites,  who  enjoyed  witliout 
moderation  the  moment  of  triumph  and  revenge. 
At  the  pressing  summons  of  Amrou,  their  patriarch 
Benjamin  emerged  from  his  desert;  and,  after  the 
first  interview,  the  courteous  Arab  aflected  to  de- 
clare, that  he  had  never  conversed  with  a  christian 
priest  of  more  innocent  manners  and  a  more  vene- 
rable aspect.*  In  the  march  from  Memphis  to 
Alexandria  the  lieutenant  of  Omar  intrusted  his 
safety  to  the  zeal  and  gratitude  of  the  Egyptians  : 
the  roads  and  bridges  were  diligently  repaired  ;  and 
in  every  step  of  his  progress,  he  could  depend  on  a 
con.stant  supply  of  provisions  and  intelligence.  The 
Greeks  of  Egypt,  whose  numbers  could  scarcely  ijj 
equal  a  tenth  of  the  natives,  were  overwhelmed  by  I 
the  universal  defection  ;  they  had  ever  been  hated,  ■ 
they  were  no  longer  feared  :  tlie  magistrate  lied  % 
from  his  tribunal,  the  bishop  from  bis  altar;  and 
the  distant  garrisons  were  surprised  or  starved  by 
the  surrounding  multitudes.  Had  not  the  Nile 
alT'ordcd  a  safe  and  ready  conveyance  to  the  sea, 
not  an  individual  could  have  escaped,  who  by  birth, 
or  language,  or  ollice,  or  religion,  was  connected 
with  their  odious  name. 

edit.  Wesselinp.  Toiv  TXepauv  ttacfiriKOTiov  €ir  to  iepa,  says  the  last  of 
these  historians. 

<i  Mokawkas  sent  the  prophet  two  Coptic  damsels,  with  two  maids, 
and  one  eunuch,  an  alabaster  vase,  an  ingot  of  pure  g;old,  oil,  honey,  and 
the  finest  white  linen  of  Kf;y|it,  with  a  horse,  a  mule,  and  an  ass,  tlis- 
tiiii;iiished  by  their  respective  qualifications.  The  embassy  of  Ma- 
homet was  despatched  from  Medina  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  Hefjira, 
(A.  D.  028.)  See  (Jagnier,  (Vie  de  Mahomet,  torn.  ii.  p.  2A5,2.iO.  303.) 
from  A!  .lannabi. 

I  The  pra-'fecturc  of  E8:ypt,  and  the  conduct  of  the  war,  had  been 
trusted  hy  Heraclius  to  the  patriarch  Cyrus.  (Theopb.in.  p.  oso,  281.) 
"  In  Spain,"  said  James  II.  "do  you  not  consult  your  priests  ]"  "  \\v 
do,"  replied  the  catbolie  ambassador,  "and  our  all'airs  succeed  accord- 
in;ily. "  I  know  not  how  to  relate  the  plans  of  Cyrus,  of  payiiif,'  tribute 
without  impairing  the  revenue,  and  of  converlin^j  Omar  by  his  mar- 
riage wilh  the  emperor's dau;:liter.  (Nicepbor.  Hreviar.  p.  17,  18.) 

i»  See  the  lifeof  Benjamin,  in  Uenaudot,  (Hist.  Patriarch.  Alexandrin. 
p.  I.5G — 172.)  wlin  has  enriched  the  eoiiqiii'.'<t  of  i^;ry|it  with  some  raeta 
froni  the  Arabic  text  ofScvcrus  llie  Jacobite  historian. 
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By  the  retreat  of  the  Greeks  from  the 
provinces  of  Upper  Egypt,  a  consider- 
able force  was  collected  in  the  island 
of  Delta:  the  natural  and  artificial  channels  of  the 
Nile  afforded  a  succession  of  strong  and  defensible 
posts;  and  the  road  to  Alexandria  was  laboriously 
cleared  by  the  victory  of  the  Saracens  in  two  and 
twenty  days  of  general  or  partial  combat.  In  their 
annals  of  conquest,  the  siege  of  Alexandria'  is  per- 
haps the  most  arduous  and  important  enterprise. 
The  first  trading  city  in  the  world  was  abundantly 
replenished  with  the  means  of  subsistence  and 
defence.  Her  numerous  inhabitants  fought  for  the 
dearest  of  human  rights,  religion  and  property  ;  and 
the  enmity  of  the  natives  seemed  to  exclude  them 
from  the  common  benefit  of  peace  and  toleration. 
The  sea  was  continually  open  ;  and  if  Heraclius  had 
been  awake  to  the  public  distress,  fresh  armies  of 
Romans  and  barbarians  might  have  been  poured 
into  the  harbour  to  save  the  second  capital  of  the 
empire.  A  circumference  of  ten  miles  would  have 
scattered  the  forces  of  the  Greeks,  and  favoured  the 
stratagems  of  an  active  enemy ;  but  the  two  sides  of 
an  oblong  square  were  covered  by  the  sea  and  the 
lake  Maraeotis,  and  each  of  the  narrow  ends  exposed 
a  front  of  no  more  than  ten  furlongs.  The  efforts  of 
the  Arabs  were  not  inadequate  to  the  difficulty  of 
the  attempt  and  the  value  of  the  prize.  From  the 
throne  of  Medina,  the  eyes  of  Omar  were  fixed  on 
the  camp  and  city :  his  voice  excited  to  arms  the 
Arabian  tribes  and  the  veterans  of  Syria  ;  and  the 
merit  of  a  holy  war  was  recommended  by  the  pecu- 
liar fame  and  fertility  of  Egypt.  Anxious  for  the 
ruin  orexpulsion  of  their  tyrants, the  faithful  natives 
devoted  their  labours  to  the  service  of  Amrou  ;  some 
sparks  of  martial  spirit  were  perhaps  rekindled  by 
the  example  of  their  allies  ;  and  the  sanguine  hopes 
of  Mokawkas  had  fixed  his  sepulchre  in  the  church 
of  St.  John  of  Alexandria.  Eutychius  the  patriarch 
observes,  that  the  Saracens  fought  with  tlie  courage 
of  lions  ;  they  repulsed  the  frequent  and  almost 
daily  sallies  of  the  besieged,  and  soon  assaulted  in 
their  turn  the  walls  and  towers  of  the  city.  In  every 
attack,  the  sword,  the  banner  of  Amrou,  glittered  in 
the  van  of  the  Moslems.  On  a  memorable  day,  he 
was  betrayed  by  his  imprudent  valour:  his  followers 
who  had  entered  the  citadel  were  driven  back  ;  and 
the  general,  with  a  friend  and  a  slave,  remained  a 
prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  christians.  When 
Amrou  was  conducted  before  the  pra?fect,  he  remem- 
bered his  dignity,  and  forgot  his  situation  ;  a  lofty 
demeanour,  and  resolute  language,  revealed  the 
lieutenant  of  the  caliph,  and  the  battle-axe  of  a 
soldier  was  already  raised  to  strike  off  the  head  of 

I  The  local  de.<!cripti(iii  of  Alexandria  is  perfectly  ascertained  by  the 
master  hand  of  the  tirst  of  geo;.'ranhers ;  (D'Anville,  Mcmoire  sur 
I'Egyitte,  p.  52—63.)  but  we  may  uorrow  the  eyes  of  the  modern 
travellers,  more  especially  of  Thtvenot,  (Voyage  an  Lev.aiit,  part  i.  p. 
381—395.)  Pocock,  (vnl.'i.  p.  2-13.)  and  Niebuhr.  ( Voya^'e  en  Arabic, 
torn.  I.  p.  34—43  )  Of  the  two  modern  rivals,  Savary  .ai'ul  Vohiey,  the 
one  may  amnse,  the  other  will  instruct. 

«  Both  Eutychius  (Annal.  torn.  ii.  p.  310.)  and  Elmacin  (Uist.  Sara. 
een.  p.  2H.)  concur  in  tixmi;  the  taking  of  Alexandria  tti  Friday  of  the 
irew  moon  of  Moharram  of  the  twentieth  year  of  the  l!eg:ira.  (December 
22.  A.  D,  640.)  In  reckouinu  backwards  fourteen  months  spent  before 
Alexandria,   seven  months  l-cfure    Babylon,  &;e.    Amrou  might  have 


the  audacious  captive.  His  life  was  saved  by  the 
readiness  of  his  slave,  who  instantly  gave  his  master 
a  blo<v  on  the  face,  and  commanded  him,  with  an 
angry  tone,  to  be  silent  in  the  presence  of  his 
superiors.  The  credulous  Greek  was  deceived  ;  he 
listened  to  the  offer  of  a  treaty,  and  his  prisoners 
were  dismissed  in  the  hope  of  a  more  respectable 
embassy,  till  the  joyful  acclamations  of  the  camp 
announced  the  return  of  their  general,  and  insulted 
the  folly  of  the  infidels.  At  length,  after  a  siege  of 
fourteen  months,"  and  the  loss  of  three  and  twenty 
thousand  men,  the  Saracens  prevailed :  the  Greeks 
embarked  their  dispirited  and  diminished  numbers, 
and  the  standard  of  Mahomet  was  planted  on  the 
walls  of  the  capital  of  Egypt.  "  I  have  taken,"  said 
Amrou  to  the  calipli,  "  the  great  city  of  the  west. 
It  is  impossible  for  me  to  enumerate  the  variety 
of  its  riches  and  beauty ;  and  I  shall  content  my- 
self with  observing,  that  it  contains  four  thousand 
palaces,  four  thousand  baths,  four  hundred  theatres 
or  places  of  amusement,  twelve  thousand  shops  for 
the  sale  of  vegetable  food,  and  forty  thousand  tri- 
butary Jews.  The  town  has  been  subdued  by  force 
of  arms,  without  treaty  or  capitulation,  and  the 
Moslems  are  impatient  to  seize  the  fruits  of  their 
victory.""  The  commander  of  the  faithful  rejected 
with  firmness  the  idea  of  pillage,  and  directed  his 
lieutenant  to  reserve  the  wealth  and  revenue  of 
Alexandria  for  the  public  service  and  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  faith  :  the  inhabitants  were  numbered  ; 
a  tribute  was  imposed  ;  the  zeal  and  resentment  of 
the  Jacobites  were  curbed,  and  the  Melchites  who 
submitted  to  the  Arabian  yoke  were  indulged  in 
the  obscure  but  tranquil  exercise  of  their  worship. 
The  intelligence  of  this  disgraceful  and  calamitous 
event  afflicted  the  declining  health  of  the  emperor ; 
and  Heraclius  died  of  a  dropsy  about  seven  weeks 
after  the  loss  of  Alexandria.?  Under  the  minority 
of  his  grandson,  the  clamours  of  a  people,  deprived 
of  their  daily  sustenance,  compelled  the  Byzantine 
court  to  undertake  the  recovery  of  the  capital  of 
Egypt.  In  tlie  space  of  four  years,  the  harbour  and 
fortifications  of  Alexandria  were  twice  occupied  by  a 
fleet  and  army  of  Romans.  They  were  twice  expelled 
by  the  valour  of  Amrou,  who  was  recalled  by  the 
domestic  peril  from  the  distant  wars  of  Tripoli  and 
Nubia.  But  the  facility  of  the  attempt,  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  insult,  and  the  obstinacy  of  the  resistance, 
provoked  hiui  to  swear,  that  if  a  third  lime  he  drove 
the  infidels  into  the  sea,  he  would  icndcr  .\lexandria 
as  accessible  on  all  sides  as  the  house  of  a  prosti- 
tute. Faithful  to  his  promise,  he  dismantled  seve- 
ral parts  of  the  walls  and  towers,  but  the  people 
were  spared  in  the  chastisement  of  the  city,  and 

invadi'd  Egypt  about  the  end  of  the  vear  6.1S :  lint  we  are  assured,  that 
he  entered  the  country  the  12th  of  Bayiii,  6th  of  June.  (Murladi,  Mer- 
veilles  de  I'Epvpte.  p.  164,  Severus.  apud  Kenaudot,  p.  162.)  The 
Saracen,  and  atlcrwards  Lewis  IX.  of  France,  baited  at  I'elusiuro,  or 
Damietla,  during  the  season  of  the  inundation  ofthe  Nile. 

X  Eutych.  Annal.  toni.  li.  p.  316.  319. 

y  Notwithstanduip  some  inconsistencies  of  Theophancs  and  Cedrc. 
nns,  the  accuracy  of  "PaRi  (Criliea,  torn.  ii.  p.  S24.)  has  extracted  from 
Nicepliorus  and  the  Cbronicon  Orientale  the  true  date  of  the  death  of 
Heraclius.  February  11th,  A.  T>.  641.  fifty  days  after  the  loss  of  Alex, 
andria.  A  fourth  of  tli.it  time  was  suificient  to  convey  the  intclli- 
J,'enrp. 
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the  mosch  of  IHerci/  was  erected  on  the  spot  wlierc 
the  victorious  general  hiid  stopped  the  fury  of  liis 
troops. 

The  Alexandrian  I  should  deceivc  the  expectation  of 
library.  ^^^^  reader,  if  I  passed  in  silence  the 
fate  of  the  Alexandrian  library,  as  it  is  described 
by  the  learned  Abulpharagius.  The  spirit  of  Am- 
rou  was  more  curious  and  liberal  than  that  of  his 
brethren,  and  in  his  leisure  hours,  the  Arabian 
chief  was  pleased  with  the  conversation  of  John, 
the  last  disciple  of  Ammonius,  and  who  derived 
the  surname  of  I'/iilnponus,  from  his  laborious 
studies  of  grammar  and  philosophy.'  Imboldcned 
by  this  familiar  intercourse,  Philoponus  presumed 
to  solicit  a  gift,  inestimable  in  /lis  opinion,  con- 
temptible in  that  of  the  barbarians;  the  royal  li- 
brary, which  alone,  among  the  spoils  of  Alexandria, 
had  not  been  appropriated  by  the  visit  and  the  seal 
of  the  conqueror.  Amrou  was  inclined  to  gratify 
the  wish  of  the  grammarian,  but  his  rigid  integrity 
refused  to  alienate  the  minutest  object  without  the 
consent  of  the  caliph  ;  and  the  well-known  answer 
of  Omar  was  inspired  by  the  ignorance  of  a  fanatic. 
"  If  these  writings  of  the  Greeks  agree  with  the 
book  of  God,  they  are  useless  and  need  not  be  pre- 
served :  if  they  disagree,  they  are  pernicious  and 
ought  to  be  destroyed."  The  sentence  w  as  executed 
with  blind  obedience :  the  volumes  of  paper  or 
parchment  were  distributed  to  the  four  thousand 
baths  of  the  city  ;  and  such  was  their  incredible 
multitude,  that  six  months  were  barely  sufficient  for 
the  consumption  of  this  precious  fuel.  Since  the 
Dynasties  of  Abulpharagius"  have  been  given  to 
the  world  in  a  Latin  version,  the  tale  has  been 
repeatedly  transcribed  ;  and  every  scholar,  with 
pious  indignation,  has  deplored  the  irreparable 
shipwreck  of  the  learning,  the  arts,  and  the  genius 
of  antiquity.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  strongly 
tempted  to  deny  both  the  fact  and  the  consequences. 
The  fact  is  indeed  marvellous:  "  Read  and  wonder!" 
says  the  historian  himself:  and  the  solitary  report 
of  a  stranger  who  wrote  at  the  end  of  six  hundred 
years  on  the  confines  of  Media,  is  overbalanced  by 
the  silence  of  two  annalists  of  a  more  early  date, 
both  christians,  both  natives  of  Egypt,  and  the  most 
ancient  of  whom,  the  patriarch  Eutychius,  has 
amply  described  the  conquest  of  Alexandria. t    The 

7  Many  tre.-itises  of  (liis  lover  of  labour  {0(\ojroi'oO  are  stiil  exiant ; 
but  for  readers  of  the  present  age,  the  printed  and  nnpulilished  arr 
nearly  in  the  same  predicament.  Moses  and  Aristotle  are  the  chief 
objects  of  his  verbose  cornmentarieR,  one  of  which  is  date<l  as  early  as 
May  loth.  A  D.  BI7.  (Fabric,  liibliot.  Gra-c.  torn.  ix.  p.  4.')8— 468.)  A 
modern,  {John  Ix;  Clerc.)  who  sometimes  aK.siimed  the  same  name,  was 
equal  to  ohi  Philoponu.s  in  diligence,  and  far  superior  in  good  sense 
and  real  knowledge. 

a  Abulpharag.  Dynast,  p.   114.  vers.  Pocock.     Audi  ouid  factum  sit 
et  mirare.     It  would   be  endless  to  enumerate  the  mooerns  who  have 
wondered  and  Ijclieved,  but  I  may  diatinyuisli  with  honour  the  rational 
.■'Ccplicisniof  Kenaudot:   (Mist.  Alex.  Palriarch.  p.  170.)  histona  .  .  . 
hal>et  aliquid  uiri^ov,  nt  Arabibns  familiarcest. 

b  This  curious  anecilote  will  be  vainly  sought  in  the  annalsof  Fuly- 
cliius,  and  the  Saracenic  history  of  Etmacin.  The  silence  of  Abnifcda, 
Murtadi,  and  a  crowd  of  Moslems,  is  less  conclusive  from  their  igno- 
rance of  i;hristian  literature. 

c  See  Ueland,  de  Jure  Militari  Mohammedanoruni.  in  his  third 
volume  of  Uisserlal ions,  p.  ,17.  The  reason  for  not  burning  the  reli. 
(;ious  books  of  the  Jews  or  christians,  is  derived  from  the  respect  that 
IS  due  to  the  name  of  God. 

•1  Consult  the  collections  of  Frensheim  (Supplement.  I.ivian.  c.  12. 
43 )  arid  Usher.  (Annal.  p.  409.)  Livy  himself  bad  styled  the  Alexan. 
dran  library,  eleganliie  re};um  cura-que  cgregiiim  opus,  a  liberal  en. 


rigid  sentence  of  Omar  is  repugnant  to  the  sound 
ami  orthodox  precept  of  the  Mahometan  casuists : 
they  exi)ressly  declare,  that  the  religious  books  of 
the  Jews  and  christians,  which  arc  acquired  by  the 
right  of  war,  should  never  be  committed  to  the 
llames  ;  and  that  the  works  of  profane  science,  his- 
torians or  poets,  physicians  or  philosophers,  may  be 
lawfully  applied  to  the  use  of  the  faithful.''  A  more 
destructive  zeal  may  perhaps  he  attributed  to  the 
first  successors  of  Mahomet ;  yet  in  this  instance, 
the  conflagration  would  have  speedily  expired  in 
the  deficiency  of  materials.  I  shall  not  recapitu- 
late the  disasters  of  the  Alexandrian  library,  the 
involuntary  flame  that  was  kindled  by  Ca'sar  in  his 
own  defence,''  or  the  mischievous  bigotry  of  the 
christians  who  studied  to  destroy  the  monuments  of 
idolatry."  But  if  we  gradually  descend  from  the 
age  of  the  Antonines  to  that  of  Theodosius,  we  shall 
learn  from  a  chain  of  contemporary  witnesses,  that 
the  royal  palace  and  the  temple  of  Serapis  no  longer 
contained  the  four,  or  the  seven,  hundred  thousand 
volumes,  which  had  been  assembled  by  the  curiosity 
and  magnificence  of  the  Ptolemies.'  Perhaps  the 
church  and  seat  of  the  patriarchs  might  be  enriched 
with  a  repository  of  books ;  but  if  the  ponderous 
mass  of  Arian  and  Monophy.site  controversy  were 
indeed  consumed  in  the  public  haths.B  a  philo.so- 
pher  may  allow,  with  a  smile,  that  it  was  ultimately 
devoted  to  the  benefit  of  mankind.  I  sincerely 
regret  the  more  valuable  libraries  which  have  been 
involved  in  the  ruin  of  the  Roman  empire  ;  but 
when  I  seriously  compute  the  lapse  of  ages,  the 
waste  of  ignorance,  and  the  calamities  of  war,  our 
treasures,  rather  than  our  losses,  are  the  object  of 
my  surprise.  Many  curious  and  interesting  facts 
are  buried  in  oblivion  ;  the  three  great  historians 
of  Rome  have  been  transmitted  to  our  hands,  in  a 
mutilated  state,  and  we  are  deprived  of  many  pleas- 
ing compositions  of  the  lyric,  iambic,  and  dramatic 
poetry  of  the  Greeks.  Yet  we  should  gratefully 
remember,  that  the  mischances  of  time  and  accident 
have  spared  the  classic  works  to  which  the  suffrage 
of  antiquity  ''  had  adjudged  the  first  place  of  genius 
and  glory  :  the  teachers  of  anttient  knowledge,  who 
are  still  extant,  had  perused  and  compared  the 
writings  of  their  predecessors  ;'  nor  can  it  fairly  he 
presumed  that  any  important  truth,  any  useful  dis- 

comitim,  for  which  he  is  pertly  criticised  by  the  narrow  stoicism  of 
Seneca,  (De  Tranquillitate  Animi,  c.  9.)  whose  wisdom,  on  this  occa- 
sion,  deviates  into  nonsense. 

e  See  this  History,  p.  467. 

f  Aiihis  (iellius,  (Noctes  Attica*,  vi.  17.)  .Ammianus  Marcellinus, 
(xxn  16.)  and  Urosiils,  (1.  vi.  c.  15.)  They  all  speak  in  the  past  tense, 
and  the  words  of  Animiamis  arc  remarkably  strong!  fuerunt  Biblio. 
thecse  innumerabiles ;  et  loquitur  moDUmenlorum  veterum  concinens 
tides,  &c.  . 

K  Uenaudot  answers  for  versions  of  the  Bible,  Hexapla,  Caterttt  Pa- 
trum.  Commentaries,  &c,  (p.  170.)  Our  Alexandrian  MS.  if  it  came 
fir.ni  I'gypt,  and  not  from  Constantinople  or  mount  Athos,  (U'etstein, 
I'rolegoni.  ad  N.  T.  p.  8,  &c.)  might  possibli/  be  among  them. 

1>  I  have  often  perused  with  pleasure  a  chapter  of  Qiiintilian,  (Insti- 
tut.  Orator,  x.  i.)  in  which  that  jiirlicious  critic  enumerates  and  a|)pre. 
ciales  the  series  of  Greek  and  Latin  classics. 

i  Such  as  (Jalen,  Pliny,  Aristotle,  &c.  On  this  subject  Wotton  (Re- 
flections  on  ancient  and  modern  Learning,  p.  85— O.'i-)  argues  with  .solid 
sense,  against  the  lively  exotic  fancies  of  Sir  U'illiam  Temple.  The 
contempt  of  the  Greeks  for  Barbaric  science,  would  scarcely  admit 
the  Indian  or  ^Ethiopic  books  into  the  library  of  Alexandria;  nor  iK 
it  proved  tliat  philosophy  has  sustained  any  real  Ios.s  from  their  ex- 
clusion. 
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coverj'  in  art  or  nature,  has  been  snatched  away 
from  the  curiositj-  of  modern  ages. 
Adrainbtnitioa  In  the  administration  of  Egypt,'' 
oiEsypt.  Amrou  balanced  the  demands  of  jus- 
tice and  policy ;  the  interest  of  the  people  of  the 
law,  who  were  defended  by  God  ;  and  of  the  people 
of  the  alliance,  who  were  protected  by  man.  In  the 
recent  tumult  of  conquest  and  deliverance,  the 
tongue  of  the  Copts  and  the  sword  of  the  Arabs 
were  most  adverse  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  pro- 
vince. To  the  former,  Amrou  declared,  that  faction 
and  falsehood  would  be  doubly  chastised  ;  by  the 
punishment  of  the  accusers,  w  hom  he  should  detest 
as  his  personal  enemies,  and  by  the  promotion  of 
their  innocent  brethren,  whom  their  envy  had 
laboured  to  injure  and  supplant.  He  excited  the 
latter  by  the  motives  of  religion  and  honour  to  sus- 
tain the  dignity  of  their  character,  to  endear  them- 
selves by  a  modest  and  temperate  conduct  to  God 
and  the  caliph,  to  spare  and  protect  a  people  who 
had  trusted  to  their  faith,  and  to  content  themselves 
with  the  legitimate  and  splendid  rewards  of  their 
victory.  In  the  management  of  the  revenue  he  dis- 
approved the  simple  but  oppressive  mode  of  a  capi- 
tation, and  preferred  with  reason  a  proportion  of 
taxes,  deducted  on  every  branch  from  the  clear 
profits  of  agriculture  and  commerce.  A  third  part 
of  the  tribute  was  appropriated  to  the  annual  repairs 
of  the  dykes  and  canals,  so  essential  to  the  public 
welfare.  Under  his  administration  the  fertility  of 
Egypt  supplied  the  dearth  of  Arabia  ;  and  a  string 
of  camels,  laden  with  corn  and  provisions,  covered 
almost  without  an  interval  the  long  road  from  Mem- 
phis to  Medina.!  But  the  genius  of  Amrou  soon 
renewed  the  maritime  communication  which  had 
been  attempted  or  achieved  by  the  Pharaohs,  the 
Ptolemies,  or  the  Caesars  ;  and  a  canal,  at  least 
eighty  miles  in  length,  was  opened  from  the  Nile  to 
the  Red  sea.  This  inland  navigation,  which  would 
have  joined  the  Jlcditerrancan  and  the  Indian  ocean, 
was  soon  discontinued  as  useless  and  dangerous  : 
the  throne  was  removed  from  Medina  to  Damascus, 
and  the  Grecian  fleets  might  have  explored  a  pas- 
sage to  the  holy  cities  of  Arabia." 
Riclies  and  popu-  Of  his  new  conqucst,  the  caliph 
lousness.        q^^^^^  ^^^j    ^^   imperfect    knowledge 

from  the  voice  of  fame  and  the  legends  of  the  Koran. 
He  requested  that  his  lieutenant  would  place  before 


k  This  curious  and  authentic  intelligence  of  Murtadi  (p.  234—289) 
has  not  been  discovered  either  by  Ockiey,  or  by  the  self-suflicieut 
compilers  of  the  Modern  Universal  History. 

1  Eutychius,  Annal.  torn.  ii.  p.  320.     Elroacin,  Hist.  Saracen,  p.  .15. 

m  On  these  obBcure  canal.s,  the  reader  may  try  to  satisfy  himself 
fWim  DAnville,  (Mem.  sur  lEgypte.  p.  108—110.  124.  1.32.)  and  a 
learned  thesis  maintained  and  printed  at  Strasburg  in  the  year  1770. 
(Jungendorumraarium  fiuvtorumque  molina,  p.  39 — 47.  68 — 70.)  Even 
the  supine  Turks  have  agitated  the  old  project  of  joining  the  two  seas. 
(Merooires  du  Baron  de  Tott,  tom.  iv.) 

n  A  small  volume,  des  Mcrveilles,  &c.  de  I'Epypte,  composed  in  the 
tliirtecDth  century  by  Murtadi  of  Cairo,  and  translated  from  an  Arabic 
MS.  of  cardinal  Ma7.arin,  was  published  by  Pierre  Vatier,  Paris,  I&i6. 
The  anttr)nities  of  Egypt  are  wild  and  legendary  ;  but  the  writer  de. 
serves  credit  and  esteem  for  his  account  of  the  conqucst  and  geography 
of  his  native  country.  {See  the  correspondence  of  Amrou  and  Omar  n. 
279-28.9.) 

o  In  ;i  twenty  years"  residence  at  Cairo,  the  consul  Maillet  had  con- 
templated that  varying  scene,  the  Nile;  {lettreii.  particularly  p  70.  75.) 
the  fertility  of  the  land,  (leltre  ix.)  From  a  college  at  Cambridge,  the 
poetic  eye  of  Gray  had  sern  the  same  objects  with  a  keener  glance  : 


his  eyes  the  realm  of  Pharaoh  and  the  Amalekites  ; 
and  the  answer  of  Amrou  exhibits  a  lively  and  not 
unfaithful  picture  of  that  singular  country."  "  O 
commander  of  the  faithful,  Egypt  is  a  compound  of 
black  earth  and  green  plants,  between  a  pulverized 
mountain  and  a  red  sand.  The  distance  from  S3'ene 
to  the  sea  is  a  month's  journey  for  a  horseman. 
Along  the  valley  descends  a  river,  on  which  the 
blessing  of  the  Most  High  repo.ses  both  in  the  even- 
ing and  morning,  and  which  rises  and  falls  with 
the  revolutions  of  the  sun  and  moon.  When  the 
annual  dispensation  of  Providence  unlocks  the 
springs  and  fountains  that  nourish  the  earth,  the 
Nile  rolls  his  swelling  and  sounding  waters  through 
the  realm  of  Egypt :  the  fields  are  overspread  by 
the  salutary  flood  ;  and  the  villages  communicate 
with  each  other  in  their  painted  barks.  The  retreat 
of  the  inundation  deposits  a  fertilizing  mud  for  the 
reception  of  the  various  seeds:  the  crowds  of  hus- 
bandmen who  blacken  the  land  may  be  compared 
to  a  swarm  of  industrious  ants  ;  and  their  native 
indolence  is  quickened  by  the  lash  of  the  task-mas- 
ter, and  the  promise  of  the  flowers  and  fruits  of  a 
plentiful  increase.  Their  hope  is  seldom  deceived; 
but  the  riches  which  they  extract  from  the  wheat, 
the  barley,  and  the  rice,  the  legumes,  the  fruit-trees, 
and  the  cattle,  are  unequally  shared  between  those 
w  ho  labour  and  those  who  possess.  According  to 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons,  the  face  of  the  coun- 
try is  adorned  with  a  silver  wave,  a  verdant  evierald, 
and  the  deep  yellow  of  a  golden  harvest.""  Yet  this 
beneficial  order  is  sometimes  interrupted ;  and  the 
long  delay  and  sudden  swell  of  the  river  in  the  first 
year  of  the  conquest  might  afford  some  colour  to  an 
edifying  fable.  It  is  said,  that  the  annual  sacrifice 
of  a  virgin  I'  had  been  interdicted  by  the  piety  of 
Omar  ;  and  that  the  Nile  lay  sullen  and  inactive  in 
his  shallow  bed,  till  the  mandate  of  the  caliph  was 
cast  into  the  obedient  stream,  which  rose  in  a  single 
night  to  the  height  of  sixteen  cubits.  The  admira- 
tion of  the  Arabs  for  their  new  conquest  encouraged 
the  licence  of  their  romantic  spirit.  We  may  read, 
in  the  gravest  authors,  that  Egypt  was  crowded  with 
twenty  thousand  cities  or  villages  ;''  that,  exclusive 
of  the  Greeks  and  Arabs,  the  Copts  alone  were 
found,  on  the  assessment,  six  millions  of  tributary 
subjects,'  or  twenty  millions  of  cither  sex,  and  of 
every  age  :  tliat  three  hundred  millions  of  gold  or 


What  wonder  in  the  sultry  climes  that  spread, 
Where  Nile,  redundant  o'er  his  surrtmer  t>ed, 
From  his  broad  bosom  life  and  verdure  flings, 
-And  broods  o'er  Egypt  with  his  wat'ry  wings; 
If  with  advent'rous  oar,  and  ready  sail. 
The  dusky  people  drive  before  the  gale : 
Or  on  frail  Hoats  to  neighbouring  cities  ride. 
That  rise  and  glitter  o'er  the  ambient  tide. 

(Mason's  Works,  and  Memoirs  of  Gray,  p.  19<>,  200.) 
p  Murtadi.  p.  161  — lfi7.     The  reader  will  not  easily  credit  a  human 
sacrifice  under  the  christian  emperors,  or  a  miracle  of  the  successors  of 
Mahomet. 

q  Maillel.  Description  de  TEgvpte.  p.  22.  He  mentions  this  number 
as  the  common  opinion  ;  and  adds,  that  the  generality  of  these  villages 
contain  two  or  three  thousand  persons,  and  that  many  of  them  are  more 
populous  than  our  large  cities. 

t  Entych.  .Annal.  tom.  ii.  p.  306.  311.  The  twenty  millions  are  com- 
puted from  the  following  itata:  one  twelfth  of  mankind  atmve  sixty, 
one  third  below  sixteen,  the  projiortion  of  men  to  women  as  seventeen 
to  sixteen.  (Recherchessur  la  population  de  la  France,  p.  71.  72.)  The 
president  Goguet  (Origine  des  .\rts,  &c.  torn.  iii.  p.  26,  &c.)  bestows 
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silver  were  annually  puid  to  the  tro.isury  of  tlic 
calipli.'  Our  reason  must  be  startled  by  these  ex- 
travasfant  a.ssertioiis  ;  and  they  will  beeomc  more 
palpable,  if  we  assume  the  compass  and  measure 
the  extent  of  iiabitable  ground  :  a  valley  from  the 
tropic  to  Memphis,  seldom  broader  than  twelve 
miles,  and  the  trianijle  of  the  Delia,  a  Hat  surface 
of  two  thousand  one  hundred  s(iuarc  leagues,  com- 
pose a  twelfth  part  of  the  magnitude  of  France." 
A  more  accurate  research  will  justify  a  more  rea- 
.sonable  estimate.  The  three  hundred  millions, 
created  by  the  error  of  a  scribe,  arc  reduced  to  the 
decent  revenue  of  four  millions  three  hundred  thou- 
sand pieces  of  gold,  of  which  nine  liun<lred  thousand 
were  consumed  by  the  pay  of  the  soldiers."  Two 
authentic  lists,  of  the  present  and  of  the  twelfth 
century,  are  circumscribed  within  the  respectable 
number  of  two  thousand  seven  hundred  villages 
and  towns."  After  a  long  residence  at  Cairo,  a 
French  consul  has  ventured  to  assign  about  four 
millions  of  Mahometans,  Christians,  and  Jews,  for 
the  ample,  though  not  incredible,  scope  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Egypt.'' 

AFRICA.  IV.  The  conquest  of  Africa,  from 

first  invasion  by  jiie  Nile  to  the  Atlantic  ocean,'  was 

Ab(Ialt.in, 

A.  I).  647.  lirst  attempted  by  the  arras  of  the 
caliph  Othman.  The  pious  design  was  approved 
by  the  companions  of  ISIahomet  and  the  chiefs  of 
the  tribes  ;  and  twenty  thousand  Arabs  marched 
from  jSIedina,  with  the  gifts  and  the  blessing  of  the 
commander  of  the  faithful.  They  were  joined  in 
the  camp  of  Memphis  by  twenty  thousand  of  (heir 
countrymen;  and  the  conduct  of  the  war  was  in- 
trusted to  Abdallah,*  the  son  of  .Said  and  the  foster- 
brother  of  the  caliph,  who  bad  lately  supplanted  the 
conqueror  and  lieutenant  of  Egypt.  Yet  the  favour 
of  the  prince,  and  the  merit  of  his  favourite,  could 
not  obliterate  the  guilt  of  his  apostasy.  The  early 
conversion  of  Abdallah,  and  his  skilful  pen,  had 
recommended  him  to  tlie  important  olliee  of  tran- 
scribing the  sheets  of  the  Koran :  he  betrayed  his 
trust,  corrupted  the  text,  derided  the  errors  which 


twenty-seven  millions  on  ancient  Egrypt,  because  the  seventeen  hundred 
companions  of  Sesostris  were  born  on  the  same  day. 

B  Elmacin,  Hist.  Saracen,  v.  218;  and  tliis  gross  himp  is  swallowed 
without  scruple  by  D'Herbetot,  (Bibliot.  Orient,  p.  1031.)  Arhuthnut, 
n'ahles  of  Ancient  Coins,  p.  2(i2.)  and  De  Gui^nes.  (Hist,  des  Huns, 
torn.  iii.  p.  135.)  They  might  allege  the  not  U'Ss  extravagant  liberality 
of  Appian  in  fUvotir  of  the  Ptolemies  (in  priefat.)  of  seventy. four 
myriads,  740,000  talents,  an  annual  income  of  1S6,  nr  near  .100,  millions 
of  pounds  sterling,  according  as  we  reckon  by  the  Kgyptian  or  the 
Alexandrian  talent.  (Iternard  de  Ponderihus  Antiq.  p.  lK(i.) 

t  See  the  measurement  of  D'Anvdte.  (.VIeni.  sur  rEgypte,  p.  23,  &c.) 
After  some  peevish  cavils,  M.  Paiiw  {Recherches  sur  les  r.gyptieiis,  torn, 
i.  p.  118—121.)  can  only  eidarge  his  reckoning  to  2250  stjuare  hagucs. 

u  Renaudot,  Hist.  Patriarch.  Alexand.  p.  334,  who  calls  the  common 
reading  or  version  of  Elmacin,  error /iirnrii.  His  own  emendation, 
of  4,300,000  pieces,  in  tlie  ninth  century,  maintains  a  probable  medium 
between  the  3,000,000  which  the  Arabs  acquired  by  the  contjuest  of 
Egypt,  (idem,  p.  ItM)  and  the  2,400,000  which  the  sultan  of  Constanti- 
nople levied  in  the  last  century.  (Pietro  della  Valle,  torn.  i.  p.  352 ; 
Thcvenot,  part  i.  p.  824.)  Pauw  (Recherches,  torn.  ii.  p.  .MS— .173  ) 
gradually  raises  the  reveuuc  of  the  Pharaohs,  the  Ptolemies,  and  the 
Ctesars,  Irom  six  to  fifteen  millions  of  German  crowns. 

X  The  list  of  Schultcns,  (Index  Geograph.  ad  calcem  Vit.  Saladin.  p. 
6.)  contains  231Hi  places;  that  of  D'Anville,  (Mem.  sur  I'Egypt*, p.  29.) 
from  tile  divan  of  Cairo,  enumerates  2696. 

y  See  Maillet,  (Description  de  I'Egypte,  p.  28.)  who  seems  to  argue 
with  candour  and  Jud;;ment.  I  am  much  better  satisfied  with  the  oh. 
servations  than  with  the  reading  of  the  French  consul.  He  was  izno- 
raiit  of  Greek  and  Latin  literature,  and  his  fancy  is  too  much  delighted 
with  the  fictions  of  the  Arabs.  Their  t>e.st  knowledge  is  collected  by 
Abulfeda ,  (Uescript.  *gypt.  Arab,  el  Lat.  i  Job.  David  Michaelu, 


he  had  made,  and  lied  to  Mecca  to  escape  the 
justice,  and  expose  the  ignorance,  of  the  apostle. 
After  the  con(|uest  of  Mecca,  he  fell  prostrate  at 
the  feet  of  Mahomet :  his  tears,  and  the  entreaties 
of  Othman,  extorted  a  reluctant  pardon;  but  the 
projilKt  declared  that  be  had  so  long  hesitated,  to 
allow  lime  for  some  zealous  disciple  to  avenge  his 
iiijuiy  in  the  blood  of  the  apostate.  With  apparent 
lidelity  and  elleelive  merit,  he  served  the  religion 
which  it  was  no  longer  his  interest  to  desert :  his 
birth  and  talents  gave  him  an  honourable  rank 
among  the  Koreish ;  and,  in  a  nation  of  cavalry, 
Abdallah  was  renowned  as  the  boldest  and  most 
dexterous  horseman  of  Arabia.  At  the  head  of  forty 
thousand  Moslems,  he  advanced  from  Egypt  into 
the  unknown  countries  of  the  west.  The  sands  of 
liarca  might  be  impervious  to  a  Roman  legion  ;  but 
the  Arabs  were  attended  by  their  faithful  camels; 
and  the  natives  of  the  desert  beheld  without  terror 
the  familiar  aspect  of  the  soil  and  climate.  After  a 
painful  march,  they  pitched  their  tents  before  the 
walls  of  Tripoli,''  a  maritime  city  in  which  the 
name,  the  wealth,  and  the  inhabitants,  of  the  pro- 
vince had  gradually  centred,  and  which  now  main- 
tains the  third  rank  among  the  states  of  Barbary. 
A  reinforcement  of  Greeks  was  surprised  and  cut 
in  pieces  on  the  sea-shore  ;  but  the  fortifications  of 
Tripoli  resisted  the  first  assaults  ;  and  the  Saracens 
were  tempted  by  the  approaeli  of  the  pnefeet 
Gregory,'^  to  relintiuish  the  labours  of   ,_,         ,  , 

f'      -^ '  '  rile  priEfect 

the  siege  for  the  perils  and  the  hopes  (Jregory  and  his 
of  a  decisive  action.  If  his  standard  ''"'' '  "' 
was  followed  by  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
men,  the  regular  bands  of  the  empire  must  have 
been  lost  in  the  naked  and  disorderly  crowd  of 
Africans  and  Moors,  who  formed  the  strength,  or 
rather  the  numbers,  of  his  host.  He  rejected  with 
indignation  the  option  of  the  Koran  or  the  tribute  ; 
and  during  seveial  days,  the  two  armies  were 
fiercely  engaged  from  the  dawn  of  light  to  the  hour 
of  noon,  when  their  fatigue  and  the  excessive  heat 
compelled  them  to  seek  shelter  and  refreshment  in 

Oottinga-,  in  4to,  1776.)  and  in  two  recent  voyages  into  Egypt,  we  are 
amused  by  Savary,  and  instructed  by  Voliiey.  1  wish  the  latter  could 
travel  over  the  globe. 

I  My  eonfjuest  of  Africa  is  drawn  from  two  French  interpreters  of 
Arabic  literature,  Cardonne,  (Hist,  de  1' Afriqne  et  de  I'Espagne  sous 
la  Domination  des  Arahes,  tom.  i.  p.  8—35)  and  Otter,  (Hist,  de 
r  Academic  des  Inscriptions,  tom.  xxi.  p.  111—125.  and  1.36.)  They 
derive  their  principal  information  from  Novairi,  who  composed,  A.  D. 
1,331,  an  Encyclopedia  in  more  than  twenty  volumes.  The  five  general 
parts  successively  treat  of,  1.  Physics;  2.  Man;  3.  Animals;  4.  Plants, 
and,  5.  History  ;  and  the  African  aUairs  are  discussed  in  the  sixth 
cha[iter  of  the  fifth  section  of  this  last  part.  (Reiske,  Prodidagmata  ud 
ll.igji  Chalifae  Tabula.s,  p.  232—2.34.)  Among  the  older  historians  who 
are  quoted  by  Novairi  we  may  distinguish  the  original  narrative  of  it 
soldier  who  led  the  van  of  the  Moslems. 

n  See  the  history  of  Alxlallah.  in  Abulfeda,  (Vit.  Mohammed,  p.  100.) 
and  (Jagnier.  (Vie  de  Mahomet,  tom,  iii.  p.  45 — 48.) 

b  The  province  and  city  of  Tripoli  are  described  by  Leo  Afriranus, 
(ill  Navigatinne  et  Viaggi  di  Ramusio.  torn.  i.  Venetia,  1.5.50,  fol.  76. 
t^erjio,)  and  Marmol.  (Description  de  1'  Afrique,  torn,  ii.  p.  562.)  The 
first  of  these  writers  was  a  Moor,  a  scholar,  and  a  traveller,  who 
composed  or  translated  his  African  geography  in  a  state  of  ca|ilivity  at 
Rome,  where  he  had  assumed  the  name  and  religion  of  pope  Leo  X. 
In  a  similar  captivity  among  the  Moors,  the  Sjianiard  Marmol,  a  sol- 
dier of  Charles  V.  compiled  his  Description  of  Africa,  translated  by 
D'Ablancuurt  into  French.  (Paris,  1667.  3  vols,  in  4to.)  Marmol  had 
read  and  seen,  but  he  is  destitute  of  the  curious  and  extensive  ob- 
servation wbicll  abounds  in  the  original  work  of  Leo  the  African. 

c  Theophanes,  who  mentions  the  defeat  rather  than  the  death  of 
Gregory.  He  brands  the  prefect  with  the  name  of  Tupai'voc  :  he  had 
probably  assumed  the  purple.  (Chronograph,  p.  285.) 
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their  respective  camps.  The  daughter  of  Gregory, 
a  maid  of  incomparable  beauty  and  spirit,  is  said  to 
have  fought  by  his  side :  from  her  earliest  youth  she 
was  trained  to  mount  on  horseback,  to  draw  the 
bow,  and  to  wield  the  scymitar  ;  and  the  richness 
of  her  arms  and  apparel  was  conspicuous  in  the 
foremost  ranks  of  the  battle.  Her  hand,  with  a 
hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  was  offered  for  the 
head  of  the  Arabian  general,  and  the  youths  of 
Africa  were  excited  by  the  prospect  of  the  glorious 
prize.  At  the  pressing  solicitation  of  his  brethren, 
Abdallah  withdrew  his  person  from  the  field;  but 
the  Saracens  were  discouraged  by  the  retreat  of  their 
leader,  and  the  repetition  of  these  equal  or  unsuc- 
cessful conflicts. 
Victory  of  the  -^  noble  Arabian,  who  afterwards 
Arabs.  became  the  adversary  of  Ali,  and  the 
father  of  a  caliph,  had  signalized  his  valour  in 
Egypt,  and  Zobeir'*  was  the  first  who  planted  a 
scaling-ladder  against  the  walls  of  Babylon.  In 
the  African  war  he  was  detached  from  the  standard 
of  Abdallah.  On  the  news  of  the  battle,  Zobeir, 
with  twelve  companions,  cut  his  way  through  the 
camp  of  the  Greeks,  and  pressed  forwards,  without 
tasting  either  food  or  repose,  to  partake  of  the  dan- 
gers of  his  brethren.  He  cast  his  eyes  round  the 
field :  "  Where,"  said  he,  "  is  our  general  ?" 
"  In  his  tent."  "  Is  the  tent  a  station  for  the 
general  of  the  Moslems  ?"  Abdallah  represented 
with  a  blush  the  importance  of  his  own  life,  and 
the  temptation  that  was  held  forth  by  the  Roman 
praefect.  "  Retort,"  said  Zobeir,  "  on  the  infidels 
their  ungenerous  attempt.  Proclaim  through  the 
ranks,  that  the  head  of  Gregory  shall  be  repaid  with 
his  captive  daughter,  and  the  equal  sum  of  one 
hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold."  To  the  courage 
and  discretion  of  Zobeir  the  lientenant  of  the  caliph 
intrusted  the  execution  of  his  own  stratagem,  which 
inclined  the  long-disputed  balance  in  favour  of  the 
Saracens.  Supplying  by  activity  and  artifice  the 
deficiency  of  numbers,  a  part  of  their  forces  lay  con- 
cealed in  theirtents,  while  the  remainder  prolonged 
an  irregular  skirmish  with  the  enemy,  till  the  sun 
was  high  in  the  heavens.  On  both  sides  they  re- 
tired with  fainting  steps :  their  horses  were  un- 
bridled, their  armour  was  laid  aside,  and  the  hostile 
nations  prepared,  or  seemed  to  prepare,  for  the  re- 
freshment of  the  evening,  and  the  encounter  of  the 
ensuing  day.  On  a  sudden  the  charge  was  sound- 
ed ;  the  Arabian  camp  poured  forth  a  swarm  of  fresh 
and  intrepid  warriors ;  and  the  long  line  of  the 
Greeks  and  Africans  was  surprised,  assaulted, 
overturned,  by  new  squadrons  of  the  faithful,  who. 
to  the  eye  of  fanaticism,  might  appear  as  a  band  of 
angels  descending  from  the  sky.  The  prefect  him- 
self was  slain  by  the  hand  of  Zobeir :  his  daughter, 

A  Sm  in  Ockley,  (Hist,  of  the  .Saracens,  vol.  ii.  p.  45.)  the  death  of 
/olk-ir,  which  was  honoured  with  the  tears  of  Ali.  against  wlioro  he  liad 
relielled.  Hit  valour  at  the  sieRe  of  Baljyion.  if  indeed  it  be  the  same 
person,  is  iiientioned  bv  Eulychiiis.  (Anual.  torn.  ii.  p.  3QS.) 

e  Shaws  Travels,  p.  118,  119. 

'  Mimica  eniptio,  says  Abulfeda,  erit  hiec,  et  raira  donatio ;  quan. 
•loquideni  Olhnian.  ejus  nomine  nummos  ex  serario  prius  ablates 
a-rario  prsslabal.  (Aunal.  Moslem,   p.  78  )     Elmacin    (in  his  cloudy 


who  sought  revenge  and  death,  was  surrounded  and 
made  prisoner  ;  and  the  fugitives  involved  in  their 
disaster  the  town  of  Sufetula,  to  which  they  escaped 
from  the  sabres  and  lances  of  the  Arabs.  Sufetula 
was  built  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  the  south 
of  Carthage  :  a  gentle  declivity  is  watered  by  a  run- 
ning stream,  and  shaded  by  a  grove  of  juniper  trees  ; 
and,  in  the  ruins  of  a  triumphal  arch,  a  portico,  and 
three  temples  of  the  Corinthian  order,  curiosity  may 
yet  admire  the  magnificence  of  the  Romans.'^  After 
the  fall  of  this  opulent  city,  the  provincials  and 
barl)arians  implored  on  all  sides  the  mercy  of  the 
conqueror.  His  vanity  or  his  zeal  might  be  flat- 
tered by  ofi'ers  of  tribute  or  professions  of  faith  : 
but  his  losses,  his  fatigues,  and  the  progress  of  an 
epidemical  disease,  prevented  a  solid  establishment ; 
and  the  Saracens,  after  a  campaign  of  fifteen  months, 
retreated  to  the  confines  of  Egypt,  with  the  captives 
and  the  wealth  of  their  African  expedition.  The 
caliph's  fifth  was  granted  to  a  favourite,  on  the 
nominal  payment  of  five  hundred  thousand  pieces 
of  gold;'  but  the  state  was  doubly  injured  by  this 
fallacious  transaction,  if  each  foot-soldier  had 
shared  one  thousand,  and  each  horseman  three 
thousand,  pieces,  in  the  real  division  of  the  plunder. 
The  author  of  the  death  of  Gregory  was  expected  to 
have  claimed  the  most  precious  reward  of  the 
victory  :  from  his  silence  it  might  be  presumed  that 
he  had  fallen  in  the  battle,  till  the  tears  and  exclama- 
tions of  the  praefect's  daughter  at  the  sight  of  Zobeir 
revealed  the  valour  and  modesty  of  that  gallant 
soldier.  The  unfortunate  virgin  was  ofiered,  and 
almost  rejected  as  a  slave,  by  her  father's  murderer, 
who  coolly  declared  that  his  sword  was  consecrated 
to  the  service  of  religion  ;  and  that  he  laboured  for 
a  rccompence  far  above  the  charms  of  mortal 
beauty,  or  the  riches  of  this  transitory  life.  A  re- 
ward congenial  to  his  temper,  was  the  honourable 
commission  of  announcing  to  the  caliph  Othraan 
the  success  of  his  arms.  The  companions,  the 
chiefs,  and  the  people,  were  assembled  in  the  mosch 
of  Medina,  to  hear  the  interesting  narrative  of  Zo- 
beir ;  and,  as  the  orator  forgot  nothing  except  the 
merit  of  his  own  counsels  and  actions,  the  name  of 
Abdallah  was  joined  by  the  Arabians  with  the 
heroic  names  of  Caled  and  Amroa.f 
'  The  western  conquests  of  the  Sara-  progress  of  the 
cens  were  suspended  near  twenty  l^f""^"' '" 
years,  till  their  dissensions  were  com-  a.  d.  tivs— 689. 
posed  by  the  establishment  of  the  house  of  Om- 
miyah ;  and  the  caliph  Moawiyah  was  invited  by 
the  cries  of  the  Africans  themselves.  The  succes- 
sors of  Hcraclius  had  been  informed  of  the  tribute 
which  they  had  been  compelled  to  stipulate  with 
the  Arabs  ;  but  instead  of  being  moved  to  pity  and 
relieve  their  distresses,  they  imposed,  as  an  equiva- 

version,  p.   39.)   seems   to  report   the   same  job.      When   the  Atibs 
besiefjed    the  palace  of  Othman,    it  stood  high  in  their  catalogue  of 

grievances. 

p  Eire^parcftrai'  ZapaKtivoi  T,|f  A^piKrji',  Kai  evn^\o%-I(V  ry  Ti'paivy 
rp,i7opi(H  TOVTOi'  Tpewoi'ff,   mil  Tone  (Tvi  avTtft  (CTeiKn.fn.  tiiii  zotxnaaVTiv 

ipopoiiv  MtTo  Toiv  A^pwv  inf-.pt^ai.     Theophan.  Chronograph,  p.  285. 
edit.  P.iris.    His  chronology  is  loose  and  inaccurate. 
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lent  or  a  fine,  a  second  tribute  of  a  similar  amount. 
Tbc  ears  of  the  Byzantine  ministers  were  sliut 
against  the  roniplaints  of  their  poverty  and  ruin: 
their  <lespair  was  reduced  to  prefer  tlie  dominion 
of  a  single  master  ;  and  the  extortions  of  tlie  patri- 
arch of  Carthage,  who  was  invested  with  civil  and 
military  power,  provoked  the  sectaries,  and  even 
the  catholics,  of  the  Koman  province  to  abjure  the 
religion  as  well  as  the  authority  of  their  tyrants. 
The  first  lieutenant  of  Moawiyah  acquired  a  just 
renown,  subdued  an  important  city,  defeated  an 
army  of  thirty  thousand  Greeks,  swept  away  four- 
score thousand  captives,  and  enriched  with  their 
spoils  the  bold  adventurers  of  Syria  and  Egypt.'' 
But  the  title  of  conqueror  of  Africa  is  more  justly 
due  to  his  successor  Akbah.  He  marched  from 
Damascus  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  of  the  bravest 
Arabs ;  and  the  genuine  force  of  the  Moslems  was 
enlarged  by  the  doubtful  aid  and  conversion  of 
many  thousand  barbarians.  It  would  be  diflieult, 
nor  is  it  necessary,  to  trace  the  accurate  line  of  the 
progress  of  Akbah.  The  interior  regions  have  been 
peopled  by  the  Orientals  with  fictitious  armies  and 
imaginary  citadels.  In  the  warlike  province  of 
Zab,  orNumidIa,  fourscore  thousand  of  the  natives 
might  assemble  in  arms  ;  but  the  numl)er  of  three 
hundred  and  si.xty  towns  is  incompatible  with  the 
ignorance  or  decay  of  husbandry  ;'  and  a  circum- 
ference of  three  leagues  will  not  be  justified  by  the 
ruins  of  Erbe  or  Lambesa,  the  ancient  metropolis  of 
that  inland  country.  As  we  approach  the  sea-eoast, 
the  well-known  cities  of  Bugia''  and  Tangier'  de- 
fine the  more  certain  limits  of  the  Saracen  victories. 
A  remnant  of  trade  still  adheres  to  the  commodi- 
ous harbour  of  Bugia,  which,  in  a  more  prosperous 
age,  is  said  to  have  contained  about  twenty  thousand 
houses  ;  and  the  plenty  of  iron  which  is  dug  from 
the  adjacent  mountains  might  have  supplied  a 
braver  people  with  the  instruments  of  defence. 
The  remote  position  and  venerable  antiquity  of 
Tingi,  or  Tangier,  have  been  decorated  by  the  Greek 
and  Arabian  fables  ;  but  the  figurative  expressions 
of  the  latter,  that  the  walls  were  constructed  of 
brass,  and  that  the  roofs  were  covered  with  gold  and 
silver,  may  be  interpreted  as  the  emblems  of  strength 
and  opulence.  The  province  of  Mauritania  Tingi- 
tana,""  which  assumed  the  name  of  the  capital,  had 
been  imperfectly  discovered  and  settled  by  the  Ro- 

h  Theophanps  {in  Chronojjraph.  p.  20.3.)  inserts  the  vagrne  rumours 
that  miylit  ri-ach  Cdnstaiitiiinpte,  of  tlie  western  coin|uests  of  ttie 
Arabs;  and  I  learh  from  Paul  VVarnefrid, deacon  of  Aquileia.  (deGestis 
Lan(;ol)ard.  I.  v.  c.  1.1  )  tliat  at  tliis  time  they  sent  a  lleet  from  Alex, 
andria  into  the  Srcilian  and  African  seas. 

i  See  Nnvairi,  (apud  Otter,  p.  IIH,)  Leo  Africanns,  (fol.  81.  verso,) 
who  reckons  only  cinque  cilta  c  infinite  casal ;  IVlarmol,  (Description 
de  rAfrique,  torn.  iii.  p.  .13.)  and  Shaw.  (Travels,  p.  57.  B.5— fiS.) 

It  Leo  African,  fol,  58.  verso,  .59.  recto.  Marmot,  torn.  ii.  p.  415. 
Shaw,  p.  43. 

I  Leo  African,  fol.  52.     Marmo!,  tom.  ii.  p.  228. 

m  Regio  ignobitis,  et  vix  quicquam  illustrc  sortita,  parvig  oppidis 
habitatur,  parva  flumina  emittit,  solo  quam  viris  melior  et  segnitie 
gentis  obscnra.  Pomponiua  Mela,  i,  5.  iii.  10.  Mela  deserves  the 
more  credit,  since  his  own  f'huenician  ancestors  had  mi(;rated  from  Tin. 
gitana  to  Spain.  (S<.e,  in  ii.  6.  a  passiage  of  that  geographer  so  cruelly 
tortured  by  Salmasius.  Isaac  Vossius,  and  the  most  virulent  of  critics. 
James  Cronovius.)  He  lived  at  the  time  of  tlie  final  reduction  of 
that  country  by  the  emperor  Claudius;  yet  almost  thirty  years  af. 
lerwards,  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  v.  i  )  complains  of  his  authors,  too  lazy  to 
inquire,  too  proud  to  confess,  their  ignorance  of  that  wild  and  remote 
province. 


mans  ;  the  five  colonics  were  eonfined  to  a  narrow 
pale,  and  the  more  southern  parts  were  seldom  ex- 
plored except  by  the  agents  of  luxury,  who  searched 
the  forests  fur  ivory  and  the  citron-wood,"  and  the 
shores  of  the  ocean  for  the  purple  shell-lish.  The 
fearless  Akbali  plunged  into  the  heart  of  the  coun- 
try, traversed  the  wilderness  in  which  his  successors 
erected  the  splendid  capitals  of  Fez  and  Morocco," 
and  at  length  penetrated  to  the  verge  of  the  Atlantic 
and  the  great  desert.  The  river  Sns  descends  from 
the  western  sides  of  Mount  .Vtlas,  fertilizes,  like  the 
Nile,  the  adjacent  soil,  and  falls  into  the  sea  at  a 
moderate  distance  from  the  Canary,  or  Fortunate, 
islands.  Its  banks  were  inhabited  by  the  last  of 
the  Moors,  a  race  of  savages,  without  laws,  or  dis- 
cipline, or  religion  :  they  were  astonished  by  the 
strange  and  irresistible  terrors  of  the  oriental  arms  ; 
and  as  they  possessed  neither  gold  nor  silver,  the 
richest  spoil  was  the  beauty  of  the  female  captives, 
some  of  whom  were  afterwaids  sold  for  a  thousand 
pieces  of  gold.  The  career,  though  not  the  zeal,  of 
.\kbah  was  checked  by  the  prospect  of  a  boundless 
ocean.  He  spurred  his  horse  into  the  waves,  and 
raising  his  eyes  to  heaven,  exclaimed  with  the  tone 
of  a  fanatic,  "  Great  God  !  if  my  course  were  not 
stopped  by  this  sea,  I  would  still  go  on,  to  the  un- 
known kingdoms  of  the  west,  preaching  the  unity  of 
tliy  holy  name,  and  putting  to  the  sword  the  rebel- 
lious nations  who  worship  any  other  gods  than 
thee."p  Yet  this  Mahometan  Alexander,  who 
sighed  for  new  worlds,  was  unable  to  preserve  his 
recent  conquests.  By  the  universal  defection  of  the 
Greeks  and  Africans,  he  was  recalled  from  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  surrounding  multi- 
tudes left  him  only  the  resource  of  an  honourable 
death.  The  last  scene  was  dignified  by  an  example 
of  national  virtue.  An  ambitious  chief,  who  had 
disputed  the  command  and  failed  in  the  attempt, 
was  led  about  as  a  prisoner  in  the  camp  of  the  Ara- 
bian general.  The  insurgents  had  trusted  to  his 
discontent  and  revenge  ;  he  disdained  their  offers 
and  revealed  their  designs.  In  the  hour  of  danger, 
the  grateful  Akbah  unlocked  his  fetters,  and  advised 
him  to  retire  ;  he  chose  to  die  under  the  banner  of 
his  rival.  Embracing  as  friends  and  martyrs,  they 
unsheathed  their  scymitars,  broke  their  scabbards, 
and  maintained  an  obstinate  combat,  till  they  fell 
by  each  other's  side  on  the  last  of  their  slaughtered 

n  The  foolish  fashion  of  this  citron. wood  prevailed  at  Rome  amonp 
the  men,  as  much  as  the  taste  for  peat  Is  amuni;  the  women.  A  round 
board  or  table,  four  or  five  feet  in  diameter,  sold  for  the  price  of  an 
estate,  (latifundii  taxatione,)  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  tliousand  pounds 
slerliiifT.  (Pliii.  Hist,  \atur.  xiii.  29.)  I  conceive  that  1  nmst  not  con- 
found the  tree  citrus,  with  that  of  the  fruit  citrum.  liut  I  am  not 
botanist  enon;;h  to  define  the  ftirmer  (it  is  like  the  wild  cypress)  by  the 
vulgar  or  Linna-an  n.ame;  nor  will  I  decide  whether  the  citntm  be  the 
oranpe  or  the  lemon.  Salmasius  a[>pearsto  exhaust  the  subject,  but  he 
too  often  involves  himself  in  the  web  of  liis  disorderly  erudition. 
(Plinian.  Exercitat.  tom.  ii.  p.  GG6,  fttc.) 

n  Leo  African,  fol.  Ifi.  verso.  Marmol,  tom.  ii.  p.  28.  This  pro- 
vince, the  tirst  scene  of  the  exploits  and  greatness  of  the  cherifs,  is 
often  mentioned  in  the  curious  history  of  that  dynasty  at  the  end 
of  the  third  volume  of  Marmol,  Description  de  1'  Afriqiie.  The  third 
vol,  of  the  Recherches  Historiques  sur  les  Maures  (lately  published  at 
Paris)  illustrates  the  history  and  geography  of  the  kingdoms  of  Fez 
anil  Morocco. 

I'  Oiler  (p.  1 19.)  has  given  the  strong  tone  of  fanaticism  to  this  ex- 
clamation, which  Cardonne  (p.  37  )  has  softened  to  a  pious  wish  of 
preaching  the  Koran.  Yet  they  had  both  the  same  text  of  Novairi 
before  their  eye». 
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oountrynien.  The  third  general  or  governor  of 
Africa,  Zuheir,  avenged  and  encoantercd  the  fate 
of  his  predecessor.  He  vanquished  the  natives  in 
many  battles:  he  was  overthrown  by  a  powerful 
army,  which  Constantinople  had  sent  to  the  relief 
of  Carthage. 

It  had  been  the  frequent  practice  of 

Foundation  of      ,      -,         .    ,        .,  .... 

Caiman,       the  Moorish  tribes  to  join  the  invaders, 
i.D.  670-675.  ^^  ^,jjj|.g  jIjp  plunder,   to   profess  the 

faith,  and  to  revolt  to  their  savage  state  of  inde- 
pendence and  idolatry,  on  the  first  retreat  or  mis- 
fortune of  the  Moslems.  The  prudence  of  Akbali 
had  proposed  to  found  an  Arabian  colony  in  the 
heart  of  Africa ;  a  citadel  that  might  curb  the 
levity  of  the  barbarians,  a  place  of  refuge  to  secure, 
against  the  accidents  of  war,  the  wealth  and  the 
families  of  the  Saracens.  With  this  view,  and 
under  the  modest  title  of  the  station  of  a  caravan, 
he  planted  this  colony  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  the 
Hegira.  In  its  present  decay,  Cairoan'i  still  holds 
the  second  rank  in  the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  from 
which  it  is  distant  about  fifty  miles  to  the  south  :' 
its  inland  situation,  twelve  miles  westward  of  the 
sea,  has  protected  the  city  from  the  Greek  and 
Silician  fleets.  When  the  wild  beasts  and  serpents 
were  extirpated,  when  the  forest,  or  rather  wilder- 
ness, was  cleared,  the  vestiges  of  a  Roman  town 
were  discovered  in  a  sandy  plain :  the  vegetable 
food  of  Cairoan  is  brought  from  afar ;  and  the 
scarcity  of  springs  constrains  the  inhabitants  to 
collect  in  cisterns  and  reservoirs  a  precarious  sup- 
ply of  rain-water.  These  obstacles  were  subdued 
by  the  industry  of  Akbah  ;  he  traced  a  circum- 
ference of  three  thousand  and  six  hundred  paces, 
which  he  encompassed  wilh  a  brick  wall  ;  in  the 
space  of  five  years,  the  governor's  palace  was  sur- 
rounded with  a  suflicient  number  of  private  habita- 
tions ;  a  spacious  mosch  was  supported  by  five 
hundred  columns  of  granite,  porphyry,  and  Numi- 
dian  marble ;  and  Cairoan  became  the  seat  of 
learning  as  well  as  of  empire.  But  these  were  the 
glories  of  a  later  age  ;  the  new  colony  was  shaken 
by  the  successive  defeats  of  Akbah  and  Zuheir, 
and  the  western  expeditions  were  again  interrupted 
by  the  civil  discord  of  the  Arabian  monarchy.  The 
son  of  the  valiant  Zobeir  maintained  n  war  of  twelve 
years,  a  siege  of  seven  months  against  the  house  of 
Ommiyah.     Abdallah  was  said  to  unite  the  ficrce- 

q  Tlie  foundation  of  Ciiroan  is  mentioned  by  Ockley  ;  (Hist,  of  the 
Sararens,  vol.  ii.  p.  I2!i,  13(1.)  and  tlie  situation,  moscli,  isc.  of  tlie  city 
are  described  by  Leo  Africanus,  (fol.  7S.)  Marraol,  (torn.  ii.  p.  533.)  anil 
Shaw,  (p.  115.) 

r  A  portentous,  tiiongh  frequent,  mistake  lias  been  the  confovnidin^, 
froin  a  slight  similitude  of  name,  the  Ci/rene  of  the  Greeks,  and  the 
Cairoan  of  the  Arabs,  two  cities  which  are  separated  by  an  interval  of 
a  thousand  nnles  along  the  sea-coast.  The  great  Tlinanns  has  not 
escaped  this  fault,  the  less  excusable  as  it  is  connected  with  a  formal 
and  elaborate  description  of  Africa,  (Historiar.  I.  vii.  c.  2.  in  ton),  i  p 
240.  edit.  Buckley  ) 

B  Besides  the  Arabic  chronicles  of  Ahutfeda,  Elmacin,  and  Abulpha- 
rasins,  under  the  seventy. third  year  of  the  Hepira,  we  may  consult 
D'Herbelot,  (Bibliot.  Orient,  p.  7.)  and  Ockley,  (Hist,  of  tlie  Saracens, 
vol.  ii.  p.  rtsg-aJO.)  The  latter  has  Kiveii  the  last  and  pathetic  dia. 
logue  between  Ahdallah  and  his  iimther :  but  he  has  forgot  a  physical 
effect  of  her  grief  for  bis  death,  the  return,  at  the  age  of  uinety,  and 
fatal  consequences,  of  her  jncnses. 

'  Aeoi-Tiov  ....  airctcTU  Ta  VatfxaiKa  f^bjwXtae  jrXoIjUa,  ^parii^ov 
Te  tir'  ai/Toir  Idxii/niv  Tot  IIoTpiKiov  tnwitpov  Toiv  wo\ctinav  irpo^eipora- 
uevo?  ffpoc  Kapxnipi'o  KOTO  Twv  SopoKni'tiii'  eftiTc^i/zci'.  Nicephori 
Constantmopolitani  Brtviar.  p.  28.    The  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 

a  <! 


ness  of  the  lion  with  the  subtilty  of  the  fox  ;  but  if 
he  inherited  the  courage,  he  was  devoid  of  the 
gener,osity,  of  his  father.* 

The  return  of  domestic  peace  allow-     _  .    . 

*^  Conquest  of 

ed  (he  caliph  Abdalmaiek  to  resume  Carthage, 
the  conquest  of  Africa  ;  the  standard 
was  delivered  to  Hassan  governor  of  Egypt,  and 
the  revenue  of  that  kingdom,  with  an  army  of  forty 
thousand  men,  was  consecrated  to  the  important 
service.  In  the  vicissitudes  of  war,  the  interior 
provinces  had  been  alternately  won  and  lost  by  the 
Saiacens.  But  the  sea-coast  still  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  Greeks ;  the  predecessors  of  Hassan 
had  respected  the  name  and  fortifications  of  Car- 
thage ;  and  the  number  of  its  defenders  was  re- 
cruited by  the  fugitives  of  Cabes  and  Tripoli.  The 
arms  of  Hassan  were  bolder  and  more  fortunate : 
he  reduced  and  pillaged  the  metropolis  of  Africa  ; 
and  the  mention  of  scaling-ladders  may  justify  the 
suspicion  that  he  anticipated,  by  a  sudden  assault, 
the  more  tedious  operation  of  a  regular  siege.  But 
the  joy  of  the  contjuerors  was  soon  disturbed  by  the 
appearance  of  the  christian  succours.  The  prefect 
and  patrician  John,  a  general  of  experience  and 
renown,  embarked  at  Constantinople  the  forces  of 
the  eastern  empire;'  they  were  joined  by  the  ships 
and  soldiers  of  Sicily,  and  a  powerful  reinforce- 
ment of  Goths"  was  obtained  from  the  fears  and 
religion  of  the  Spanish  monarch.  The  weight  of 
the  confederate  navy  broke  the  chain  that  guarded 
the  entrance  of  the  harbour;  the  Arabs  retired  to 
Cairoan,  or  Tripoli ;  the  christians  landed  ;  the 
citizens  hailed  the  ensign  of  the  cross,  and  the 
winter  was  idly  wasted  in  the  dream  of  victory  or 
deliverance.  But  Afiica  was  irrecoverably  lost: 
the  zeal  and  resentment  of  the  commander  of  the 
faithful"  prepared  in  the  ensuing  spring  a  more 
numerous  armament  by  sea  and  land  ;  and  the 
patrician  in  his  turn  was  compelled  to  evacuate  the 
post  and  fortifications  of  Carthage.  A  second 
battle  was  fought  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Utica : 
the  Greeks  and  Goths  were  again  defeated  ;  and 
their  timid  embarkation  saved  them  from  the  sword 
of  Hassan,  who  had  invested  the  slight  and  insuffi- 
cient rampart  of  their  camp.  Whatever  yet  re- 
mained of  Carthage,  was  delivered  to  the  flames, 
and  the  colony  of  I)ido>'  and  Ca?sar  lay  desolate 
above  two  hundred   years,   till  a  part,  perhaps  a 

with  Theoplianes,  (Cliroiiogra|)li.  p.  300.)  have  slightly  mentioned  this 
last  attempt  for  the  relief  of  Africa.  I*agi  (Critica,  tom.  iii.  p.  129.  141.) 
has  nicely  a.scertained  the  chronology  by  a  strict  comparison  of  the 
Arabic  and  Byzantine  historians,  who 'often  disagree  both  in  time  and 
fact.     See  likewise  a  note  of  Otter,  (p.  121.) 

11  Dove  s'erano  ridoiti  i  nobili  Romani  e  i  Gotti ;  and  afterwards, 
i  Komaiii  siiggironoe  i  Colli,  lasciarono  Carthagine.  (Leo  .\frican.  fol. 
72.  recto.)  I  know  not  from  what  Arabic  writer  the  Afric.in  derived 
his  Goths;  but  the  fact,  though  new,  is  so  interesting  and  so  probable, 
that  1  will  accept  it  on  the  slightest  authority. 

X  This  commander  is  styled  by  Niceplioms  ItoirtXet'r  ^apaKtivwv,  a 
vague  though  not  improper  detiuition  of  the  caliph.  Theophanes  in- 
troduces the  strange  appellation  of  Up,■)To,Tl■^l^o^or,  which  his  iuter. 
prefer  Gnar  explains  by  I'isir  Azem,  They  may  approach  the  truth, 
in  assigning  the  active  part  to  the  minister,  rather  than  the  prince  :  but 
they  forget  that  the  Ommiaties  had  only  a  hateb,  or  secretary,  and  tliat 
the  otiice  of  Vizir  was  not  revived  or  instituted  till  the  132d  year  of  the 
Hegira.  (D'Herbelot,  p.  D12  ) 

y  According  to  Solinus,  (1.  27.  p.  36.  edit.  Salmas.)  the  Carthage  of 
Dido  slooil  either  677  or  7.37  years  ;  a  various  reading,  which  proceeds 
from  the  ditVerence  of  MSS.  or  editions.  (Salmas.  Pliii.  Lxercit.  tom.  i. 
p.  228.)     The  former  of  these  accounts,  which  gives  S23  years  before 
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twentieth,  of  tlie  old  circiiinferencc  was  repeopled 
by  the  tirst  of  the  I'atiinitc  ealiphs.  In  the  beRin- 
nin-r  of  the  .sixteenth  century,  the  seeond  capital 
of  the  west  was  represented  l)y  a  mosch,  a  collcjje 
without  students,  twenty-five  or  thirty  shops,  and 
the  liiits  of  five  hundred  peasants,  who,  in  their 
abject  poverty,  displayed  the  arrogance  of  the  panic 
senators.  Even  that  paltry  village  was  swept  away 
by  the  Spaniards  whom  Charles  the  fifth  had  sta- 
tioned in  the  fortress  of  the  Ooletta.  The  ruins  of 
Carthasc  have  perished  ;  and  the  place  mit;ht  be 
unknown  if  .some  broken  arches  of  an  aqueduct 
did  not  guide  the  footsteps  of  the  inquisitive  tra- 
veller." 

The  Greeks  were  expelled,  but  the 

Final  coD(]Uest  . 

nf  Afrira,      Arabians  were  not  yet  masters  of  the 

A.  D.  6£»8— 709.  .  ¥      -i       •    ^      •  •  ..i 

country.  In  the  interior  provinces  the 
Moors  or  Berbers,^  so  feeble  under  the  first  Ca-sars, 
so  formidable  to  the  Ryzantine  princes,  maintained 
a  disorderly  resistance  to  the  relipjion  and  power  of 
the  successors  of  Mahomet.  I'nder  the  standard  of 
their  queen  Cahina  the  independent  tribes  acquired 
some  decree  of  union  and  disc^ipline;  and  as  the 
Moors  respected  in  their  females  the  character  of  a 
prophetess,  they  attacked  the  invaders,  with  an  en- 
thusiasm similar  to  their  own.  The  veteran  bands 
of  Hassan  w  ere  inade<iiiate  to  the  defence  of  .Vfrica : 
the  con(|uests  of  an  ajfe  were  lost  in  a  sin<;le  day  ; 
and  the  Arabian  chief,  overwhelmed  by  the  torrent, 
retired  to  the  confines  of  E<;ypt,  and  expected,  five 
years,  the  promised  succours  of  the  caliph.  After 
the  retreat  of  the  Saracens,  the  victorious  prophetess 
as.sembled  the  Moorish  chiefs,  and  recommended  a 
measure  of  strange  and  savage  policy.  "  Our  cities," 
said  she,  "  and  the  gold  and  silver  which  they  con- 
tain, perpetually  attract  the  arms  of  the  Arabs. 
These  vile  metals  are  not  the  objects  of  our  am- 
bition ;  we  content  ourselves  with  the  simple  pro- 
ductions of  the  earth.  Let  us  destroy  these  cities  ; 
let  us  bury  in  their  ruins  those  pernicious  treasures ; 
and  when  the  avarice  of  our  foes  shall  be  destitute 
of  temptation,  perhaps  they  will  cease  to  disturb 
the  tranquillity  of  a  warlike  people."  The  proposal 
was  accepted  w  itii  unanimous  applause.  From  Tan- 
gier to  Tripoli  tlie  buildings,  oral  least  the  fortifica- 
tions, were  demolished,  the  fruit-trees  were  cut 
down,  the  means  of  subsistence  were  extirpated,  a 
fertile  and  ])opulous  garden  was  changed  into  a 
desert,  and  the  historians  of  a  more  recent  period 
could  discern  the  frequent  traces  of  the  prosperity 
and  deva.station  of  their  ancestors.  Such  is  the  tale 
of  the  modern  Arabians.     Vet   1  strongly  suspect 

Christ,  is  more  con!<istrnt  with  Uie  woH-\TeiKti**d  testimony  of  Velliils 
Palercnius ;  but  the  latter  is  preferred  liy  our  rhronolo^ists  (Mapsham. 
Cinori.  Chron.  p.  398.)  as  more  agrewble  to  the  Hebrew  and  'I'yrian 
annals. 

«  Leo  African,  fol.  71.  verao;  72.  rerto.  Martnol,  totn.  ii.  p.  44.'j— 147. 
Shaw,  p.  80. 

a  Tlie  history  of  the  word  Barbar  may  he  classed  under  four  periods. 
1.  In  the  time  of  Homer,  when  the  Greeks  and  Asiatics  mmhl  jiroliably 
use  a  common  idiom,  the  imitative  sound  of  tjarhar  was  applied  to  the 
ruder  tribes,  whose  pronunciation  was  most  harsh,  whose  grammar  w.is 
most  defective.  Kapcf  Uop^apo^wi'oi.  (Iliad  ii.  8*57.  with  the  Oxford 
scholia,st,  Clarke's  Annotations,  and  Henry  Stephen's  Greek  Thesaurus, 
torn.  i.  p.  72n.)  2.  From  the  time,  at  least,  of  Herodotus,  it  was  ex- 
tended to  all  the  nations  who  were  stranKers  to  the  lanCTia^e  and  man. 
ners  of  the  Greeks.     3.  In  the  afe  of  Fhulus,  the  Romans  submitted 


that  their  ignorance  of  antiquity,  the  love  of  the 
marvellous,  and  the  fashion  of  extolling  the  philo- 
.sophy  of  barbarians,  has  induced  them  to  describe, 
as  one  voluntary  act,  llie  calamities  of  three  hun- 
dred years  since  the  first  fury  of  the  Donatists  and 
Vandals.  In  the  progress  of  the  revolt  (Uthina  had 
most  probably  contributed  her  share  of  destruction ; 
and  the  alarm  of  universal  ruin  might  terrify  and 
alienate  the  cities  that  had  reluctantly  yielded  to 
her  unworthy  yoke.  They  no  longer  hoped,  perhaps 
lliey  no  longer  wished,  the  return  of  their  Bynaii 
tine  sovereigns  :  their  present  servitude  was  not 
alleviated  by  the  benefits  of  order  and  justice  ;  and 
the  most  zealous  catholic  must  prefer  the  imperfect 
truths  of  the  Koran  to  the  blind  and  rude  idolatry  of 
the  Moors.  The  general  of  the  Saracens  was  again 
received  as  the  saviour  of  the  province  :  the  friends 
of  civil  society  conspired  against  the  savages  of  the 
land  ;  and  the  royal  prophetess  was  slain  in  the 
first  battle  which  overturned  the  baseless  fabric  of 
her  superstition  and  empire.  The  same  spirit  re- 
vived under  the  successor  of  Hassan  :  it  was  finally 
quelled  by  the  ai'tivity  of  .Musa  and  his  two  .sons; 
but  the  number  of  the  rebels  may  be  presumed  from 
that  of  three  hundred  thousand  captives ;  sixty 
thousand  of  whom,  the  caliph's  fifth,  were  sold  for 
the  profit  of  the  public  treasury.  Thirty  thousand 
of  the  barbarian  youth  were  enlisted  in  the  troojjs  ; 
and  the  pious  labours  of  Musa,  to  inculcate  the 
knowledge  and  practice  of  the  Koran,  aecustoiued 
the  Africans  to  obey  the  apostle  of  God  and  the 
commander  of  the  faithful.  In  their  climate  and 
government,  their  diet  and  habitation,  the  wander- 
ing Moors  resembled  the  Bedoweens  of  the  desert. 
AVith  the  religion,  they  were  proud  to  ^doptio.,  of  the 
adopt  the  language,  name,  and  origin.  Moors. 
of  Arabs:  the  blood  of  the  strangers  and  natives 
H  as  insensibly  mingled  ;  and  from  the  Euphrates 
to  the  Atlantic  the  same  nation  might  seem  to  be 
difl'u.sed  over  the  sandy  plains  of  Asia  and  Africa. 
Yet  I  will  not  deny  that  fifty  thousand  tents  of  pure 
Arabians  might  be  transported  over  the  Nile,  and 
scattered  through  the  Libyan  desert;  and  I  am  not 
ignorant  that  five  of  the  Moorish  tribes  still  retain  . 
their  harbnrovs  idiom,  with  the  appellation  and 
character  of  w'lite  Africans.'' 

V.  In  the  progress  of  conquest  from    „ 

■^     "^  '  Spain.       First 

the   north   and   south,  the  Goths  and    temptations  and 

the  Saracens  encountered  each  other  Arabs," 
on  the  confines  of  Europe  and  Africa.  *■  "•  ""'• 
In  the  opinion  of  the  latter,  the  difference  of  re- 
ligion is  a  reasonable  ground  of  enmity  and  war- 
to  the  insult,  (Pompeius  Festus,  I.  ii.  p.  48.  edit.  Dacier,)  and  freely 
Rave  themselves  the  name  of  barbarians.  They  insensibly  claimed  .m 
exeni|ition  for  Italy,  and  tier  subject  provinces ;  and  at  length  removed 
the  dis:;racefiil  appellation  to  the  s;ivase  or  hostile  nations  beyond 
the  pale  of  the  empire.  4.  In  every  sense,  it  was  due  to  the  Moors  ; 
the  familiar  word  was  borrowed  from  the  Latin  provincials  by  the 
Arabian  conijueiors,  and  has  .iustly  settled  as  a  local  denomination 
(Barbary)  along  the  northern  coast  of  Africa. 

b  The  lirst  book  of  Leo  Afiicantis,  and  the  observations  of  Ur.  Shaw, 
fp.  220.  22.'5.  227.  247,  &e.)  will  throw  some  !i<:llt  on  the  roving  tribes 
of  liarbary,  of  Arabian  or  Moorish  descent.  But  Shaw  liad  seen  these 
savages  with  distant  terror  ;  and  Leo,  a  captive  in  the  Vatican,  appe.irs 
to  have  lost  more  of  his  Arabic,  than  he  could  arqiiire  of  Greek  or  Ro- 
man, learning.  Maiiv  of  his  pross  mistakes  might  be  detected  in  the 
first  period  of  the  .Mahometan  history. 
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fare.'  As  early  as  the  timeof  Othraan''  their  piratical 
squadrons  had  ravaged  the  coasts  of  jlndalusia  ;" 
nor  had  they  forgotten  the  relief  of  Carthage  by  the 
Gothic  succours.  In  that  age,  as  well  as  in  the 
present,  the  kings  of  Spain  were  possessed  of  the 
fortress  of  Ceuta  ;  one  of  the  columns  of  Hercules, 
which  is  divided  by  a  narrow  strait  from  the  op- 
posite pillar  or  point  of  Europe.  A  small  portion 
of  Mauritania  was  still  wanting  to  the  African  con- 
quest :  but  Musa,  in  the  pride  of  victory,  was  re- 
pulsed from  the  walls  of  Ceuta,  by  the  vigilance  and 
courage  of  count  Julian,  the  general  of  the  Goths. 
From  his  disappointment  and  perplexity,  ISIusa  was 
relieved  by  an  unexpected  message  of  the  christian 
chief,  who  oflered  his  place,  his  person,  and  his 
sword,  to  the  successors  of  Mahomet,  and  solicited 
the  disgraceful  honour  of  introducing  their  arras 
into  the  heart  of  Spain.'  If  we  inquire  into  the 
cause  of  his  treachery,  the  Spaniards  will  repeat 
the  popular  story  of  his  daughter  Cava  ;5  of  a  vir- 
gin W'ho  was  seduced,  or  ravished,  by  her  sovereign ; 
of  a  father  who  sacrificed  his  religion  and  country 
to  the  thirst  of  revenge.  The  passions  of  princes 
have  often  been  licentious  and  destructive ;  but  this 
well-known  tale,  romantic  in  itself,  is  indifferently 
supported  by  external  evidence  :  and  the  history  of 
Spain  will  suggest  some  motives  of  interest  and 
policy  more  congenial  to  the  breast  of  a  veteran 
Statesman.*"  After  the  decease  or  deposition  of  Wi- 
tiza,  his  two  sons  were  supplanted  by  the  ambition 
of  Roderic,  a  noble  Goth,  whose  father,  the  duke  or 
governor  of  a  province,  had  fallen  a 

State  of  the        ''.      .  ,  ,.  „. 

i;..ihic  roooar-  Victim  to  the  preceding  tyranny.     The 
'^^^'  monarchy  was  still  elective  ;  but  the 

sons  of  Witiza,  educated  on  the  steps  of  the  throne, 
were  impatient  of  a  private  station.  Their  resent- 
ment was  the  more  dangerous,  as  it  was  varnished 
with  the  dissimulation  of  courts :  their  followers 
were  excited  by  the  remembrance  of  favours  and 
the  promise  of  a  revolution  ;  and  their  uncle  Oppas, 
archbishop  of  Toledo  and  Seville,  was  the  first 
person  in  the  church,  and  the  second  in  the  state. 
It  is  probable  that  Julian  was  involved  in  the  dis- 
grace of  the  unsuccessful  faction  ;  that  he  had  little 
fo  hope  and  much  to  fear  from  the  new  reign  ;  and 
that  the  imprudent  king  could  not  forget  or  forgive 

c  In  a  confcreoce  with  a  prince  of  the  Greeks,  Amrou  observed,  that 
their  rehgioii  was  ditiferenl ;  ii|init  which  score  it  was  lawl^ul  for  bro- 
thers to  qnarrel.     Ockley's  History  of  the  Saracens,  vol.  i.  |».  3-23. 

d  Abulfcda,  Annal.  Moslem,  p.  78.  vers.  Rciske. 

e  The  name  of  Andalusia  is  applied  by  the  Arabs  not  only  to  the 
modern  province,  but  to  the  whole  peninsula  of  Spain.  (Geograj)!!. 
Nub.  p.  151.  DHerbelot.  Bibliot.  Orient,  p  IH,  115.)  The  etymolosy 
ha.s  been  most  improbably  deduced  from  Vandalusia,  country  of  the 
Vandals.  (D'Anville,  Etals  de  I'Europe,  p.  U6,  147,  &c.)  But  Uie 
Handalusia  of  Casiri,  which  sii;nifies  in  Arabic,  the  rej^iou  of  the  even- 
ing, of  the  west,  in  a  word,  the  Hesperia  of  the  Greeks,  is  perfectly 
apposite.  Bibliot.  Arabico.Hispana,  torn.  ii.  p.  3:27,  ^c. 

f  The  fall  and  resurrection  of  the  Gothic  ni<Miarchy  are  related  by 
M.iriana,  (torn.  i.  p.  238— 2(i0.  I.  vi.  e.  Il)-2t;.  I.  vii.  c.  I,  2.)  That 
historian  has  infused  into  his  noble  work  (Historia;  de  Rebus  Hispanice, 
libn  XXX.  Ha^oe  Comttum  17.'i3,  in  four  volumctiin  folio,  with  the  Con- 
tinuation of  i^lioiaDa)  the  style  and  spirit  ot  a  Roman  classic  ;  and 
after  the  twelfth  century,  his  knowledge  and  judgraent  may  be  safely 
trusted.  Rut  the  Jesuit  isuut  exempt  from  tbc  prejudices  of  his  order  ; 
he  adopts  and  adorns,  like  his  rival  Buclianan,  the  most  absurd  of  the 
IMtional  lesends:  he  is  too  careless  of  criticism  and  cbronoloi^v,  and 
supplies,  from  a  lively  fancy,  Uie  cliosms  of  historical  evidence.  These 
chasms  are  I.irs;e  and  frequent;  Roderic,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  the 
fltber  of  tlie  Spanish  history,  lived  five  hundred  years  after  the  con- 
quest of  the  Arabs;  and  the  more  early  accounts  are  comprised  id 
some  measrc  lines  of  the  blind  chronicles  of  Isidore  of  Radnjos  'Pacen- 
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the  injuries  which  Roderic  and  his  family  had  sus- 
tained. The  merit  and  induence  of  the  count  ren- 
dered him  a  useful  or  formidable  subject :  his 
estates  were  ample,  his  followers  bold  and  numer- 
ous, and  it  was  two  fatally  shown  that,  by  his  An- 
dalusian  and  Mauritanian  commands,  he  held  in  his 
hand  the  keys  of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  Too  feeble, 
however,  to  meet  his  sovereign  in  arms,  he  sought 
the  aid  of  a  foreign  power;  and  his  rash  invitation 
of  the  Moors  and  .\rabs  produced  the  calamities  of 
eight  hundred  years.  In  his  epistles,  or  in  a  per- 
sonal interview,  he  revealed  the  wealth  and  naked- 
ness of  his  country  ;  the  weakness  of  an  unpopular 
prince  ;  the  degeneracy  of  an  effeminate  people. 
The  Goths  were  no  longer  the  victorious  barbarians, 
who  had  humbled  the  pride  of  Rome,  despoiled  the 
queen  of  nations,  and  penetrated  from  the  Danube 
to  the  Atlantic  ocean.  Secluded  from  the  world  by 
the  Pyrcn;can  mountains,  the  successors  of  .iVlaric 
had  slumbered  in  a  long  peace  ;  the  walls  of  the 
cities  were  mouldered  into  dust;  the  youth  had  aban- 
doned the  exercise  of  arms  ;  and  tlie  presumption 
of  their  ancient  renov.n  would  expose  them  in  a 
field  of  battle  to  the  first  assault  of  the  invaders. 
The  ambitious  Saracen  was  fired  by  the  ease  and 
importance  of  the  attempt ;  but  the  execution  was 
delayed  till  he  had  consulted  the  eommauder  of  the 
faithful ;  and  his  messenger  returned  with  the  per- 
mission of  Walid  to  annex  the  unknown  kingdoms 
of  the  west  to  tlie  religion  and  throne  of  the  caliphs. 
In  his  residence  of  Tangier,  Musa,  with  secrecy  and 
caution,  continued  his  correspondence  and  hastened 
his  preparations.  But  the  remorse  of  the  conspi- 
rators was  soothed  by  the  fallacious  assurance  that 
he  should  content  himself  with  the  glorj"  and  spoil, 
without  aspiring  to  establish  the  Moslems  beyond 
the  sea  that  separates  .\frica  from  Europe.' 

Before  Musa  would  trust  an  army  of  -.    ,  .  .       . 

The  first  descent 

the  faithful  to  the  traitors  and  infidels  of  'hi*  Arabs, 
of  a  foreign  land,  he  made  a  less  dan-  •  ■  •  J- 
gerous  trial  of  their  strength  and  veracity.  One 
hundred  .\rabs,  and  four  hundred  .Vfricans,  passed 
over  in  four  vessels,  from  Tangier,  or  Ceuta  ;  the 
place  of  their  descent  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the 
strait,  is  marked  by  the  name  of  Tarif  their  chief: 
and  the  dateof  this  memorable  events  isfixed  to  the 

sis)  and  of  Alphonso  III.  Kioi?  of  Leon,  which  I  have  seen  only  iu 
the  annals  of  Pasrt. 

u-  Le  viol  (says  Voltaire)  est  aussi  difficile  a  faire  qifa  prouvcr.  Des 
evgques  se  seroient.ils  li'.;nes  pour  une  fille  ?  (Mist.  Geuerale,  c.  xxvi.J 
His  argument  is  not  logically  conclusive. 

h  in  the  -Story  of  Cava,  IMariaiia  (I.  vi.  c.  21.  p.  241,242.)  .seems  to  vie 
with  the  Liicretia  of  I^ivv.  Like  the  ancients,  lie  .seldom  quotes  ;  and 
the  oldest  testimony  of  llarooius,  (Annal.  Eccles.  A.  l^.  713,  No.  19  j 
that  of  Lucas  Tudensis,  a  Galliciaii  deacon  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
only  says.  Cava  quam  pro  coiiciibiiia  utebatur. 

I  The  orieotils,  Klmacin,  Abulpharagins,  Abulfeda,  pass  over  Ute 
conquest  of  Spain  in  silence,  or  with  a  single  word.  The  text  of  No. 
vain,  and  the  other  Arabian  writers,  is  repres4!oted,  though  with  some 
foreifjfu  alloy,  by  M.  de  Cardonne,  (HisL  de  I'Afrique  et  de  rEspagno 
sous  la  Doniinalion  dcs  Arab«,  Paris,  1765,  3  vol.  iu  12mo,  torn.  i.  p. 
55 — 1 14.)  and  more  concisely  by  1*1.  de  Guifrncs.  (Hist,  lies  Huns,  tonj. 
i.  p.  347— 350.)  The  librarian  of  the  E.scurial  has  uot  satisfied  my 
hopes:  yet  lieap)iears  to  have  searclied  with  dilii^nce  his  broken  ma. 
tenals;  and  the  history  of  tlt«  conquest  is  illustrated  by  some  valuable 
fragrments  of  the  genuine  Raris,  (who  wrote  at  Corduba,  A.  H.  300.)  of 
Iteii  Mazil,  .^c.  Si-e  Itlbliot.  Arabieo.Hispana,  tom.  ii.  p.  32.  Itt5,  lOH. 
182.  252.  3U>-332.  On  this  rice.-ision,  the  industry  of  Past  has  been 
aided  by  the  .Arabic  learning;  of  his  friend  the  .\bbt'  tie  Longuerue,  and 
to  tlieir Joint  labours  I  am  deeply  indebted. 

k  A  mistake  of  Koderic  of  Toledo,  in  comparing  the  lunar  years  of 
the  Hegira  with  the  Julian  years  of  the  :vra,  Ikis  determined  Baroiiius, 
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month  of  Ramadan,  of  tlie  ninety-first  year  of  tlic  He- 
Sira,  to  tlir  nitinlh  ul'  .luly.  seven  luindred  and  forty- 
eiglit  years  from  the  .Spanish  a-ra  of  Cicsar,'  seven 
luindred  and  ten  after  (lie  hirlh  of  Christ.  From 
their  lirst  station,  tliey  marehed  eighteen  miles 
thronj;li  a  liilly  country  to  the  eastle  and  town  of 
Julian:'"  on  which  (it  is  still  called  Algezire)  they 
bestowed  the  name  of  the  Green  Island,  from  a  ver- 
dant cape  that  advances  into  the  sea.  Their  hos- 
pitable entertainment,  the  christians  who  joined 
their  standard,  their  inroid  into  a  fertile  and  un- 
guarded province,  the  richness  of  tlieirspoil,  and  the 
safety  of  their  return,  announced  to  their  brelliren 
the  most  favourable  omens  of  victory.  In  the  en- 
suing spring,  live  thousand  veterans  and  volunteers 
were  embarked  under  the  command  of  Tarik,  a 
dauntless  and  skilful  soldier,  who  surpassed  the 
expectation  of  his  chief;  and  the  necessary  trans- 
Thcir  second  ports  were  provided  by  the  industry  of 
A^'u'ti'i.  their  too  faithful  ally.  The  .Saracens 
^1'"'-  landed"  at  the  pillar  or  point  of 
Europe;  the  corrupt  and  familiar  appellation  of 
Gibraltar  (Gebel  at  Tarik)  describes  the  mountain 
of  Tarik  ;  and  the  intrcnchmcnts  of  his  camp  were 
the  first  outline  of  those  fortifications,  which,  in  the 
bands  of  our  countrymen,  have  resisted  the  art  and 
power  of  tlie  house  of  Bourbon.  The  adjacent 
governors  informed  tlic  court  of  Toledo  of  tlie  de- 
scent and  progress  of  the  Arabs ;  and  the  defeat  of  his 
lieutenant  Edeco,  who  had  been  commanded  to 
seize  and  bind  the  presumptuous  strangers,  admo- 
nished Roderic  of  the  magnitude  of  the  danger.  At 
the  royal  summons,  the  dukes,  and  counts,  the 
bishops  and  nobles  of  the  Gothic  monarchy,  assem- 
bled at  the  head  of  tlieir  followers  ;  and  the  title  of 
king  of  the  Romans,  which  is  employed  by  an  Ara- 
bic historian,  may  be  excused  by  the  close  afiinity  of 
language,  religion,  and  manners,  between  the  na- 
tions of  .Spain.  His  army  consisted  of  ninety  or 
a  hundred  thousand  men  ;  a  formidable  power,  if 
their  fidelity  and  discipline  had  been  adequate  to 
their  numbers.  The  troops  of  Tarik  had  been  aug- 
mented to  twelve  thousand  Saracens  ;  but  the  chris- 
tian malcontents  were  attracted  by  the  inllnencc  of 
.luliaii.  and  a  crowd  of  Africans  most  greedily  tasted 
the  temporal  blessings  of  the  Koran.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Cadiz,  the  town  of  Xcrcs"  has  been 
and  victory,  illustrated  by  the  encounter  which 
July  ig-sc.  determined  the  fate  of  the  kingdom  ; 
the  stream  of  the  Gaudalete,  which  falls  into  the 


Mariana,  and  ttie  crowd  of  Spanish  liistorians.  to  place  the  first  invasion 
in  the  year  71.1,  and  the  l)altlc  of  Xeres  in  November  714.  This  ana- 
chroni.!m  of  llirce  years  has  l»cen  detected  l>y  the  more  correct  indus- 
try of  modern  chrorio<^ohsts,  above  all,  of  I*3^i,  (Critica,  torn.  iii.  p. 
I6'J.  171— I7'l.)  who  have  restored  the  genuine  date  of  the  revolution. 
At  the  present  time  an  Arabian  scholar,  like  Cardonne.  who  adopts  the 
ancient  error,  (torn.  i.  p.  7.',.)  is  inexcusably  isnoraut  or  careless. 

I  The  ajra  of  Cssar,  which  in  Spain  was  in  legal  and  popular  use 
till  the  fourteenth  century,  begins  tliirty.eipht  years  before  the  birth  of 
Christ.  I  would  refer  the  orijjin  to  the  general  peace  by  sea  and  land, 
which  confirmed  the  power  and  partition  of  the  triumvirs.  (T>ion  Ca.s. 
»iu«,  I.  xlviii.  p.  547.  5S.1.  Appian  de  Hell.  Civil.  I.  ».  p.  10:i4.  edit,  fol.) 
Spain  was  a  province  of  CflP-sar  Octavian  ;  and  Tarragona,  which  raised 
Ihe  (irflt  temple  to  Augustus,  (Tacit.  Annal.  i.  78.)  might  borrow  from 
Uieorient.ils  this  mode  of  flattery 

m  The  road,  the  country,  the  old  castle  of  Count  Julian,  and  the  su- 
perstitious belief  of  the  Spaniards  of  hidden  treasures,  &c.  are  described 


bay,  divided  the  two  camps,  and  marked  the  ad- 
vancing and  retreating  skirmishes  of  tlirec  succes- 
sive and  bloody  days.  On  the  fourth  day,  the  two 
armies  joined  a  more  serious  and  decisive  issue: 
but  Alarie  would  have  blushed  at  the  sight  of  his 
unworthy  sucees.sor,  sustaining  on  his  head  a  dia- 
dem of  pearls,  encumbered  with  a  fiowing  robe  of 
gold  and  silken  embroidery,  and  reclining  on  a  litter 
or  ear  of  ivory  drawn  by  two  white  mules.  Not- 
witlistanding  the  valour  of  the  Saracens,  they  faint- 
ed under  the  weight  of  multitudes,  and  the  plain  of 
\cics  was  overspread  with  sixteen  thousand  of  tlieir 
dead  bodies.  "  jMy  brethren,"  said  Tarik  to  his 
surviving  companions,  "  the  enemy  is  before  you, 
tlie  sea  is  behind  :  whither  would  ye  fly  .'  Follow 
your  general :  I  am  resolved  cither  to  lose  my  life, 
or  to  trample  on  the  prostrate  king  of  the  Romans." 
Besides  the  resource  of  despair,  he  eonlided  in  the 
secret  eorres|)ondcnce  and  nocturnal  interviews  of 
count  .1  ulian  with  the  sons  and  the  brother  of  Witiza. 
The  two  princes  and  the  archbishop  of  Toledo  occu- 
pied the  most  important  post:  their  well-timed  de- 
fection broke  the  ranks  of  the  christians ;  each 
warrior  was  prompted  by  fear  of  suspicion  to  con- 
sult his  personal  safety  ;  and  the  remains  of  the 
Gothic  army  were  scattered  or  destroyed  in  the  (light 
and  pursuit  of  the  three  following  days.  Amidst  the 
general  disorder,  Roderic  started  from  his  car,  and 
mounted  Orclia,  the  fleetest  of  his  horses  ;  but  he 
escaped  from  a  soldier's  death  to  perish  more  igno- 
bly in  the  waters  of  the  Bt^ietis  or  Guadalquivir. 
His  diadem,  his  robes,  and  his  courser,  were  found 
on  the  bank  ;  but  as  the  body  of  the  Gothic  prince 
was  lost  in  the  waves,  the  pride  and  ignorance  of 
the  caliph  must  have  been  gratified  with  some 
meaner  heail,  w  hieh  w  as  exposet!  in  triumph  before 
the  palace  of  Damascus.  "  And  such,"  continues  a 
valiant  historian  of  the  Arabs,  "  is  the  fate  of  those 
kings  who  withdraw  themselves  from  a  field  of 
battle."!' 

Count  .Julian  had  plunged  so  deep   „  .     ,.,   „ 

,  Rum  of  the  Go- 

into  guilt  and  infamy,  that  his  only    thic  monarchy, 

1  •       .1  •         c   1  •  .  A.  D.  711. 

hope  was  in  the  ruin  ol   his  country. 
After   the    battle   of  Xeres   he   recommended   the 
most  efl'cctual  measures  to  the  victorious  Saracen. 
"  The  king  of  the  Goths  is  slain  ;  their  princes  are 
lied  before  you,  the  army  is  routed,  the  nation  is    ; 
astonished.     Secure  with  sufiieient  detachments  the 
cities  of  Boetica  ;  but  in  person,  and  without  delay,    , 
march  to  the  royal  city  of  Toledo,  and  allow  not  the 


by  Pere  Labat,  (Voy.ages  en  Espagne  ct  en  Italic,  torn.  i.  p.  207—217.1      ' 
With  Ins  usual  pleasantry. 

11  The  Nubian  Geographer,  (p.  154.)  explains  (he  topography  of  the 
war;  hut  it  is  highly  incredible  that  the  lieutenant  of  Musa  should 
execute  the  desperate  and  useless  measure  of  burning  Iiisship.s. 

i>  Xeres  (the  Itonian  colony  of  Asta  Rcgia)  is  only  two  leagues  from 
Cadiz.  In  the  sixteenth  century  it  was  a  granary  of  corn;  and  the 
wine  of  Xeres  is  familiar  to  the  nations  of  Europe.  (Lud.  Nonii  His- 
pania,  c,  13.  p.  54— 5G,  a  work  of  correct  and  concise  knowledge; 
D'Aoville,  Etals  do  I'Europe,  See.  p.  154.) 

P  Td  sane  infortunii  regibus  nedem  ex  acie  referent  ibus  sxpe  con. 
litigit.  lien  Haiil  of  Grenada,  in  Ribliol.  Arabicn-Hispana,  tom.  li.  p. 
.'127.  Some  credulous  Spaniards  believe  that  king  Roderic,  or  Roiierigo, 
escaped  to  a  hermit's  cell ;  and  others,  that  he  was  cast  alive  into  a 
tub  full  of  serpents,  from  whence  he  exclaimed,  with  a  lamentable 
voice,  "  they  devour  the  part  with  which  I  have  so  grievously  tinned." 
(Don  Quixote,  partii.  I.  lii.  c.  i.) 
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distracted  christians  eitber  time  or  tranquillity  for 
the  election  of  a  new  monarch."  Tarik  listened  to 
his  advice.  A  Roman  captive  and  proselyte,  who 
had  been  enfranchised  by  the  caliph  himself,  as- 
saulted Cordova  witli  seven  hundred  horse  :  he 
swam  the  river,  surprised  the  town,  and  drove  the 
christians  into  the  greatchurch,  where  they  defended 
themselves  above  three  months.  Another  detach- 
ment reduced  the  sea-coast  of  Boetica,  which  in  the 
last  period  of  the  Moorish  power  has  comprised  in 
a  narrow  space  the  populous  kingdom  of  Grenada. 
The  march  of  Tarik  from  the  B(tlis  to  the  Tagus,i 
was  directed  through  the  Sierra  Morena,  that  sepa- 
rates Andalusia  and  Castille,  till  he  appeared  in 
arms  under  the  walls  of  Toledo.'  The  most  zealous 
of  the  catholics  had  escaped  with  the  relics  of  their 
saints:  and  if  the  gates  were  shut,  it  was  only  till 
the  victor  had  subscribed  a  fair  and  reasonable 
capitulation.  The  voluntary  exiles  were  allowed 
to  depart  with  their  effects  ;  seven  churches  were 
appropriated  to  the  christian  worship  ;  the  arch- 
bishop and  his  clergy  were  at  liberty  to  exercise 
their  functions,  the  monks  to  practise  or  neglect 
their  penance ;  and  the  Goths  and  Romans  were 
left  in  all  civil  and  criminal  cases  to  the  subordi- 
nate jurisdiction  of  their  ov\n  laws  and  magistrates. 
But  if  the  justice  of  Tarik  protected  the  christians, 
his  gratitude  and  policy  rewarded  the  Jews,  to 
whose  secret  or  open  aid  he  was  indebted  for  his 
most  important  acquisitions.  Persecuted  by  the 
kings  and  synods  of  Spain,  who  had  often  pressed 
the  alternative  of  banishment  or  baptism,  that  out- 
cast nation  embraced  the  moment  of  revenge :  the 
comparison  of  their  past  and  present  state  was  the 
pledge  of  their  fidelity ;  and  the  alliance  between 
the  disciples  of  Moses  and  of  Alabomet,  was  main- 
tained till  the  final  a?ra  of  their  common  expulsion. 
From  the  royal  seat  of  Toledo,  the  Arabian  leader 
spread  his  conquests  to  the  north,  over  the  modern 
realms  of  Castille  and  Leon  ;  but  it  is  needless  to 
enumerate  the  cities  that  yielded  on  bis  approach, 
or  again  to  describe  the  table  of  emerald,"  transport- 
ed from  the  east  by  the  Romans,  acquired  by  the 
Goths  among  the  spoils  of  Rome,  and  presented  by 
the  Arabs  to  the  throne  of  Damascus.  Beyond  the 
Asturian  mountains,  the  maritime  town  of  Gijon 
was  the  term'  of  the  lieutenant  of  Musa,  who  had 
performed,  with  the  speed  of  a  traveller,  his  victo- 
rious march,  of  seven  hundred  miles,  from  the  rock 
of  Gibraltar  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  The  failure  of 
land  compelled  him  to  retreat ;  and  he  was  recalled 

II  Thp  direct  road  from  Cortliiba  to  Toledo  \v.is  measured  by  Mr. 
Swinbnnie'.s  mules  in  72\  liours ;  but  a  larger  computatiou  must  be 
adopted  for  tlie  slow  and  devious  marches  of  an  army.  The  Arabs 
traversed  the  province  of  La  Manclia,  wliieh  tlie  pen  of  Cervantes  has 
transformed  iolo  classic  (ground  to  tlie  reader  of  every  nation, 

r  The  anti(|thties  of  Toledo,  Urbs  Parva  in  the  runic  wars,  Urds 
JRfgia  in  the  sixtit  century,  are  briefly  described  by  Nonius.  (Hispania, 
c.  .59.  l>.  181  — ISfi.)  lie  borrows  from  Roderic  the /a/fl/tf  palatium  o( 
Moorish  portraits;  but  modestly  insinuates  that  it  was  no  more  than  a 
Roman  ampbitbealre, 

»  In  Ihe  Hisloria  Aiabum  (c.  9.  p.  17.  ad  calcein  Elmacin)  Roderic 
of  Toledo  liescribes  the  emerald  lables,  and  inserts  the  name  of  Medinat 
Almeyda,  in  Arabic  words  and  letters,  lie  ap|iears  to  be  conversant 
with  the  Mahometan  writers  ;  but  I  cannot  agree  with  M.  de  Gui^nes 
(Hist,  des  Huns.  torn.  i.  p.  350.)  that  he  b.ul  read  and  transcribed  No- 
vairi ;  because  lie  was  dead  a  hundred  years  before  Novairi  composed 


to  Toledo,  to  excuse  his  presumption  of  subduing  a 
kingdom  in  the  absence  of  his  general.  Spain, 
which,  in  a  more  savage  and  disorderly  state,  had 
resisted,  two  hundred  years,  the  arms  of  the  Romans, 
was  overrun  in  a  few  months  by  those  of  the  Sara- 
cens;  and  such  was  the  eagerness  of  submission 
and  treaty,  that  the  governor  of  Cordova  is  recoriled 
as  the  only  chief  who  fell,  without  conditions,  a 
prisoner  into  their  hands.  The  cause  of  the  Goths 
bad  been  irrevocably  judged  in  the  field  of  Xeres  ; 
and,  in  tlie  national  dismay,  each  part  of  the  mo- 
narchy declined  a  contest  with  the  antagonist  who 
had  vanquished  the  united  strength  of  the  whole." 
That  strength  had  been  wasted  by  two  successive 
seasons  of  famine  and  pestilence  ;  and  the  gover- 
nors, who  were  impatient  to  surrender,  might  ex- 
aggerate the  difficulty  of  collecting  the  provisions 
of  a  siege.  To  disarm  the  christians,  superstition 
likewise  contributed  her  terrors:  and  the  subtle 
Arab  encouraged  the  report  of  dreams,  omens,  and 
prophecies,  and  of  the  portraits  of  the  destined  con- 
querors of  Spain,  that  were  discovered  on  breaking 
open  an  apartment  of  the  royal  palace.  Yet  a  spark 
of  the  vital  flame  was  still  alive  :  some  invincible 
fugitives  preferred  a  life  of  poverty  and  freedom  in 
the  Asturian  valleys  ;  the  hardy  mountaineer  re- 
pulsed the  slaves  of  the  caliph  ;  and  the  sword  of 
Pelagius  has  been  transformed  into  the  sceptre  of 
the  catholic  kings.  "^ 

On  the  intelligence   of   this    rapid  „ 

Conquest  of  Spain 

success,  the  applause  of  Musa  degene-       by  iMusa. 
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rated  into  envy  ;  and  he  began,  not  to 
complain,  but  to  fear,  that  Tarik  v^ould  leave  him 
nothing  to  subdue.  At  the  head  of  ten  thousand 
Arabs  and  eight  thousand  Africans,  he  passed  over 
in  person  from  Mauritania  to  Spain  :  the  first  of  his 
companions  were  the  noblest  of  the  Koreish  :  his 
eldest  son  was  left  in  the  command  of  Africa ;  the 
three  younger  brethren  were  of  an  age  and  spirit  to 
second  the  boldest  enterprises  of  their  father.  At 
his  landing  in  Algezire,  be  was  respectfully  enter- 
tained by  count  .Julian,  v*  bo  stifled  his  inward  re- 
morse, and  testified,  both  in  words  and  actions,  that 
the  victory  of  the  Arabs  had  not  impaireil  his  at- 
tachment to  their  cause.  Some  enemies  yet  remained 
for  the  sword  of  Musa.  The  tardy  repentance  of 
the  Goths  had  compared  their  own  numbers  and 
those  of  the  invaders ;  the  cities  from  which  the 
march  of  Tarik  had  declined,  considered  thcm.selves 
as  impregnable  ;  and  the  bravest  patriots  defended 
the  fortifications  of  Seville  andMerida.     They  were 

his  history.  This  mistake  is  founded  on  a  still  gros.ser  error.  M.  de 
Guigoes  confounds  the  historian  Roderic  Ximeues,  .arclibishop  of^Toledo 
ill  the  thirteenth  centiu-y,  with  canlinal  Ximeues  who  governed  Spain  in 
the  beginning  of  tlie  sixteenth,  and  was  the  subject,  not  the  author,  of 
historical  cumpositious. 

t  Tarik  might  have  inscribed  on  the  last  rock, the  Iwasl  of  Regnard 
and  his  companions  in  their  Lapland  journey,  "  Hie  tandem  stetiinus, 
uobis  ubi  defuit  orbis." 

a  Such  was  the  argument  of  the  traitor  Oppas,  and  every  chief  to 
whom  it  was  addressed  did  not  answer  with  Ule  spirit  of  Pelagius: 
Omnis  Hispania  dudtim  sub  uiio  regiminc  Gothorum,  omnis  exercitus 
Hispaiiia..  in  uiio  congiegatus  Ismaelitanuil  lion  valiiit  stistinere  im- 
petum.     Chron.  Alpliousi  Regis,  apud  Pagi,  lom.  iii.  p.  177. 

X  The  reviMil  of  the  (tothic  kingdom  in  the  .\slurias  is  distinctly 
though  concisely  noticed  by  D  Anville-  (Etals  de  rEurope.  p.  15S.) 
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successively  besieged  and  reduced  by  the  labour  of 
Musn,  who  transported  liis  camp  from  the  liittis  to 
the  An:is,  from  tlic  Gundal(|uivir  to  the  Gujuliana. 
AVhcn  ho  beheld  the  works  of  Roman  mafcnidccnce, 
the  brid^jc,  the  acnieducts,  the  triumphal  arches,  and 
the  theatre,  of  the  ancient  metropolis  of  Jiiisitania, 
"  I  should  imajflnc,"  said  he  to  his  four  companions, 
"that  the  human  race  must  have  united  their  art 
and  power  in  the  foundation  of  this  city :  happy  is 
the  man  who  shall  become  its  master !"  He  aspired 
to  that  happiness,  but  the  Eineritans  sustained  on 
this  occasion  the  honour  of  their  descent  from  the 
veteran  lejcionaries  of  Ausfustus.  ^  Disdaining  the 
coniinement  of  tlieir  walls,  they  gave  battle  to  the 
Arabs  on  the  plain  ;  but  an  ambuscade  rising  from 
the  shelter  of  a  quarry,  or  a  ruin,  chastised  their 
indiscretion,  and  intercepted  their  return.  The 
wooden  turrets  of  assault  were  rolled  forwards  to 
the  foot  of  the  rampart ;  but  the  defence  of  Merida 
was  obstinate  and  long  ;  and  the  castle  of  the  mar- 
tt/rs  was  a  perpetual  testimony  of  the  losses  of  the 
Moslems.  The  constancy  of  the  besieged  was  at 
length  subdued  by  famine  and  despair;  and  the 
prudent  victor  disguised  his  impatience  under  the 
names  of  clemency  and  esteem.  The  alternative  of 
exile  or  tribute  was  allowed  ;  the  churches  were 
divided  between  the  two  religions;  and  the  wealth 
of  those  who  had  fallen  in  the  siege,  or  retired  to 
Gallicia,  was  confiscated  as  the  reward  of  the  faith- 
ful. In  the  midway  between  Merida  and  Toledo, 
the  lieutenant  of  Musa  saluted  the  vicegerent  of  the 
caliph,  and  conducted  him  to  the  palace  of  the 
Gothic  kings.  Their  first  interview  was  cold  and 
formal :  a  rigid  account  was  exacted  of  the  treasures 
of  Spain  :  the  character  of  Tarik  was  exposed  to 
suspicion  and  obloquy;  and  the  hero  was  imprisoned, 
reviled,  and  ignominiously  scourged  by  the  hand, 
or  the  command,  of  Musa.  Yet  .so  strict  was  the 
discipline,  so  pure  the  zeal,  or  so  tame  the  spirit,  of 
the  primitive  Moslems,  that,  after  this  public  in- 
dignity, Tarik  could  serve  and  be  trusted  in  the  re- 
duction of  the  Tarragonese  province.  A  mosch  was 
erected  at  Saragossa,  by  the  liberality  of  the  Ko- 
reish  :  the  port  of  Harcclona  was  opened  to  the 
vessels  of  Syria ;  and  the  Goths  were  pursued  beyond 
the  Pyrcnean  mountains  into  their  Gallic  province 
of  Septimania  or  Languedoe.'  In  the  church  of 
St.  Mary  at  Careassone,  Musa  found,  but  it  is  im- 
probable that  he  left,  seven  equestrian  statues  of 
massy  silver;  and  from  his  term  or  column  of  Nar- 

y  The  tionouralile  relics  of  the  Cantabrian  war  (Dion  Cassiu?,  t.  liii. 
p.  720.)  were  planted  in  (liis  metropolis  of  l.nsiunia.  perliaps  of  Spain, 
{vubmiUil  cni  lota  snos  llispania  fasres,)  Nonius  {Hispania,c.  .■)!.  p.  lOG 
— 113.)  enumerates  the  ancient  structures,  l>ut  eonrtuiles  with  a  >»i;?h  : 
t7rbs  hiec  nlim  nobilissima  ad  ma^nam  iucolarum  infrequentiam  de- 
Japsa  est,  et  prfetcr  prisca;  claritatis  ruinas  nihil  ostendit. 

1  Bntll  the  interpreters  of  Novairi,  De  Gui]rnes  (Hist,  ties  Iliins, 
torn.  i.  p.  34t».)an(l  Carrionne.  fllist.  <le  I'Afritpie  et  de  rEspat;ne,  toni. 
i.  p.  8.'!,  94.  U)4,  104.)  lead  Musa  into  the  Narboniiere  (iaul.  Uiil  I 
find  no  mention  of  this  enterprise,  either  in  Rodcric  of  Toledo,  or  the 
WSS.  of  the  E-scurial,  and  the  invasion  of  the  Saracens  is  postponed 
by  a  French  chronicle  till  the  ninth  yejir  after  tlie  eout^uest  of  Spam, 
A.  D.  721.  (P.isi,  Critiea,  lorn.  iii.  p.  177.  i!t.5.  Historians  of  France, 
torn,  iii.)     I  much  question  whellier  !\Iusa  ever  passed  tlie  Pyrenees. 

«  Fiinr  hundred  years  after  Thendemir,  his  territories  of  Murcia  and 
CartUagena  retain  in  the  Nubian  geograpiier  Edrisi  (p.  154.  ICl.)  Ilie 
name  of  Tadmir  (D'Anville,  Et.ats  de  lEurope,  p.  156.  I'aBi.  toni.  iii. 
p.  174.)  In  the  present  decay  of  Spanish  ae:rieiilture,  Mr.  Swinburne 
(Travels  into  Spain,  p.  119.)  surveyed  witlt  pleasure  the  delicious  valley 


bonne,  he  returned  on  bis  footsteps  to  the  Gallioian 
and  Lusitanian  shores  of  the  ocean.  During  the 
absence  of  the  father,  his  son  Abdclaziz  chastised 
the  insurgents  of  Seville,  and  reduced,  from  Malaga 
to  Valentia,  the  sea-coast  of  the  Mediterranean:  his 
original  treaty  with  the  discreet  and  valiant  Theo- 
demir'  will  represent  the  manners  and  policy  of  the 
times.  "  The  conditions  of  ■peace  agreed  and  sworn 
between  Abdelaziz,  the  son  of  Musa,  the  son  of  Nas- 
sir,  and  Theodemir.  prince  of  the  O'oths.  In  the  name 
of  the  most  nieieifiil  (iod,  Abdelaziz  makes  peace 
on  these  conditions  :  that  Theodemir  sliall  not  be 
disturbed  in  his  principality;  nor  any  injury  be  of- 
fered to  the  life  or  properly,  the  wives  and  children, 
the  religion  and  temples,  of  the  christians:  that 
Theodemir  shall  freely  deliver  his  seven  cities,  Ori- 
hucla,  Valentola,  Alieant,  Mola,  Vacasora,  IJigerra, 
(now  IJejar,)  Ora,  (or  Opta,)  and  Lorea:  that  lie  shall 
not  assist  or  entertain  the  enemies  of  the  caliph,  but 
shall  faithfully  communicate  his  knowledge  of  their 
hostile  designs:  that  himself,  and  each  of  the  Gothic 
nobles,  shall  annually  pay  one  piece  of  gold,  four 
measuies  of  wheat,  as  many  of  barley,  with  a  certain 
proportion  of  lioney,  oil,  and  vinegar  ;  and  that  each 
of  their  vassals  shall  be  taxed  at  one  moiety  of  the 
said  imposition.  Given  the  fourth  of  Regeb,  in  the 
year  of  the  Hegira  ninety-four,  and  subscribed  with 
the  names  of  four  mussulman  witnesses."''  Theo- 
demir an<i  his  subjects  were  treated  with  uncommon 
lenity  ;  but  the  rate  of  tribute  appears  to  have  lluc- 
tuated  from  a  tenth  to  a  fifth,  according  to  the  sub- 
mission or  obstinacy  of  the  christians. <^  In  this 
revolution,  many  partial  calamities  were  inllicted 
by  the  carnal  or  religious  passions  of  the  enthusiasts; 
some  churches  were  profaned  by  the  new  worship  : 
some  relics  or  images  were  confounded  with  idols  ; 
the  rebels  were  put  to  the  sword  ;  and  one  town  (aw 
ob.seure  place  between  Cordova  and  Seville)  was 
razed  to  its  foundations.  Yet  if  we  compare  the  in- 
vasion of  Spain  by  the  Goths,  or  its  recovery  by  the 
kings  of  Castille  and  Arragon,  we  must  applaud 
the  moderation  and  discipline  of  the  Arabian  con- 
querors. 

The  exploits  of  Musa  were  per-  DiscraeeofMusa, 
formed  in  the  evening  of  life,  though  A.D.  714. 
he  afl'eeted  to  disguise  his  age  by  colouring  with  a 
red  powder  the  whiteness  of  his  beard.  But  in  the 
love  of  action  and  glory,  his  breast  was  still  fired 
with  the  ardour  of  youth ;  and  the  possession  of  | 
Spain  was  considered  only  as  the  first  step  to  the 

from  Murcia  tu  Orihuela,  four  leagues  and  a  half  of  the  finest  corn, 
pulse,  lueern,  oranges,  &c. 

h  See  the  treaty  in  Arabic  and  Latin,  in  the  Bibliolheca  Araliico- 
Hispana.  torn.  ii.  p.  10,4.  106.  It  is  .sinned  Ihe  41h  of  the  mnnlli 
of  Itejel).  A.  II.  i)4.  the  5th  of  April,  A.  I).  71.1.  a  diite  ubich  seeni» 
to  proloii;;  the  resistance  of  Tiieodenlir,  ami  the  yovernnieiit  of 
Musa. 

r  From  the  history  of  Sandoval,  p.  87.  Fleury  (Hist.  Eccles.  lom. 
ix.  i».  261.)  has  liiven'the  substance  of  another  treaty  concluded  A.  JE. 
C.  7fi2.  A.  D.  7,14.  between  an  Araliian  chief  and  the  Goths  and  Itoinans, 
of  the  territory  of  Cotiimbra  in  HortUKal.  The  tax  of  the  churches 
is  fixed  at  twenty-five  pounds  of  Rold  ;  of  the  rnon.asterif-s,  tifty  ;  of 
the  cathedrals,  one  hundred  :  the  christians  are  judged  by  their  count, 
but  in  capital  cases  he  must  consult  the  alcaide.  The  church  doors 
must  besliut,  and  they  must  respect  the  name  of  Mahomet.  I  have 
Ti'tt  the  original  before  me  ;  it  would  confiru)  or  destroy  a  dark  sus- 
picinii,  that  the  piece  lia.s  been  forged  to  introduce  the  immunity  of  a 
neighbouring  convent. 
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monarchy  of  Europe.  Witli  a  powerful  armament 
l)y  sea  and  land,  be  was  preparing  to  repass  the 
Pyrenees,  to  extinguish  in  Gaul  and  Italy  the  de- 
clining kingdoms  of  the  Franks  and  Lombards,  and 
to  preach  the  unity  of  God  on  the  altar  of  the  Vati- 
can. From  thence,  subduing  the  barbarians  of 
Germany,  he  proposed  to  follow  the  course  of  the 
Danube  from  its  source  to  the  Euxine  sea,  to  over- 
throw the  Greek  or  Roman  empire  of  Constantino- 
ple, and  returning  from  Europe  to  Asia,  to  unite 
his  new  acquisitions  with  Antioch  and  the  pro- 
vinces of  Syria.*  But  his  vast  enterprise,  perhaps 
of  easy  execution,  must  have  seemed  extravagant 
to  vulgar  minds;  and  the  visionary  conqueror  was 
soon  reminded  of  his  dependence  and  servitude. 
The  friends  of  Tarik  had  efl'ectually  stated  his  ser- 
vices and  wrongs:  at  the  court  of  Damascus,  the 
proceedings  of  Musa  were  blamed,  his  intentions 
were  suspected,  and  his  delay  in  complying  with 
the  first  invitation  was  chastised  by  a  harsher  and 
more  peremptory  summons.  An  intrepid  messenger 
of  the  caliph  entered  his  camp  at  Lugo  in  Gallicia, 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  Saracens  and  christians 
arrested  the  bridle  of  his  horse.  His  own  loyalty, 
or  that  of  his  troops,  inculcated  the  duty  of  obe- 
dience ;  and  his  disgrace  was  alleviated  by  the 
recall  of  his  rival,  and  the  permission  of  investing 
with  his  two  governments  his  two  sons,  Abdnllah 
and  Abdelaziz.  His  long  triumph,  from  Ceula  to 
Damascus,  displayed  the  spoils  of  Afric  and  the 
treasures  of  Spain  :  four  hundred  Gothic  nobles, 
with  gold  coronets  and  girdles,  were  distinguished 
in  his  train ;  and  the  number  of  male  and  female 
captives,  selected  for  their  birth  or  beauty,  was 
computed  at  eighteen,  or  even  at  thirty,  thousand 
persons.  As  soon  as  he  reached  Tiberias  in  Pales- 
tine, he  was  apprised  of  the  sickness  and  danger 
of  the  caliph,  by  a  private  message  from  Solinuui, 
his  brother  and  presumptive  heir ;  w  ho  wished  to 
reserve  for  his  own  reign  the  spectacle  of  victory. 
Had  Walid  recovered,  the  delay  of  Musa  would 
have  been  criminal :  he  pursued  his  march,  and 
found  an  enemy  on  the  throne.  In  his  trial  before 
a  partial  judge,  against  a  popular  antagonist,  he 
was  convicted  of  vanity  and  falsehood  ;  and  a  fine 
of  two  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold  either  ex- 
hausted his  poverty  or  proved  his  rapaciousness. 
The  unworthy  treatment  of  Tarik  was  revenged  by 
a  similar  indignity  ;  and  the  veteran  commander, 
after  a  public  whipping,  stood  a  whole  day  in  the 
sun  before  the  palace  gate,  till  he  obtained  a  de- 
cent exile,  under  the  pious  name  of  a  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca.  The  resentment  of  the  caliph  might 
have  been  satiated  with  the  ruin  of  Musa;  but  his 
fears  demanded  the  extirpation  of  a  potent  and 
injured  family.  A  sentence  of  death  was  intimated 
with  secresy  and  speed  to  the  trusty  servants  of  the 

d  This  dcRi^ii.  wliich  is  attested  by  severnt  Arabinn  bistorians 
(CardoiiDe,  toui.  i.  p.  95,  96.)  may  be  roinpareil  witb  that  of  Mithn- 
dates,  tn  march  I'mm  th<?  Criniiua  to  Rome;  or  Willi  that  of  Cii'sar. 
to  conquer  the  cabt,  and  return  home  by  tlie  north  ;  and  all  three 
are  perhaps  surpassed  by  tlie  real  and  successful  eulerprise  of  lluu- 

t  I  much  regret  our  loss,  or  my  ignorance,  of  two  Arabic  works  of 


throne  both  in  Africa  and  Spain ;  and  the  forms,  if 
not  the  substance,  of  justice  were  superseded  in 
this  bloody  execution.  In  the  mosch  or  palace  of 
Cordova,  Abdelaziz  was  slain  by  the  swords  of  the 
conspirators  ;  they  accused  their  governor  of  claim- 
ing the  honours  of  royalty ;  and  his  scandalous 
marriage  with  Egilona,  the  widow  of  Rodcric, 
oflended  the  prejudices  both  of  the  christians  and 
Moslems.  By  a  refinement  of  cruelty,  the  head  of 
the  son  was  presented  to  the  father,  with  an  insult- 
ing question,  whether  he  acknow  ledgcd  the  features 
of  the  lebel  .'  "  I  know  his  features,"  he  e.xelalmed 
with  indignation  :  "  I  assert  his  innocence  ;  and  I 
imprecate  the  same,  a  juster,  fate  against  the  authors 
of  his  death."  The  age  and  despair  of  Musa  raised 
him  above  the  power  of  kings  ;  and  he  expired  at 
Mecca  of  the  anguish  of  a  broken  heart.  His 
rival  was  more  favourably  treated:  his  services 
were  forgiven  ;  and  Tarik  was  permitted  to  mingle 
with  the  crowd  of  slaves."  I  am  ignorant  whether 
count  Julian  was  rewarded  with  the  death  which 
he  deserved  indeed,  though  not  from  the  hands  of 
the  Saracens  ;  but  the  tale  of  their  ingratitude  to 
the  sons  of  Witiza  is  disproved  by  the  most  un- 
questionable evidence.  The  two  royal  youths  were 
reinstated  in  the  private  patrimony  of  their  father  ; 
but  on  the  decease  of  Eba,  the  elder,  his  daughter 
was  unjustly  despoiled  of  her  portion  by  the  vio- 
lence of  her  uncle  Sigebut.  The  Gothic  maid 
pleaded  her  cause  before  the  caliph  Hasheim,  and 
obtained  the  restitution  of  her  inheritance  ;  but  she 
was  given  in  marriage  to  a  noble  Arabian,  and  their 
two  sons,  Isaac  and  Ibrahim,  were  received  in 
Spain  with  the  consideration  that  was  due  to  their 
origin  and  riches. 

A   province   is   assimilated   to   the    „ 

■^  .  Prosperity   ot 

victorious  state  by  the  introduction  of  Spain  under  ih» 
strangers  and  the  imitative  spirit  of 
the  natives;  and  Spain,  which  had  been  successively 
tinctured  with  Punic,  and  Roman,  and  Gothic 
blood,  imbibed,  in  a  few  generations,  the  name  and 
manners  of  the  Arabs.  The  first  conquerors,  and 
the  twenty  successive  lieutenants  of  the  caliphs, 
were  attended  by  a  numerous  train  of  civil  and 
military  followers,  who  preferred  a  distant  fortune 
to  a  narrow  home  :  the  private  and  public  interest 
was  promoted  by  the  establishment  of  faithful  colo- 
nies ;  and  the  cities  of  Spain  were  proud  to  com- 
memorate the  tribe  or  country  of  their  eastern  pro- 
genitors. The  victorious  though  motley  bands  of 
Tarik  and  Musa  asserted,  by  the  name  of  S/jaiiiorrf.t, 
their  original  claim  of  conquest ;  yet  they  allowed 
their  brethren  of  Egypt  to  share  their  establishments 
of  Muicia  and  Lisbon.  The  royal  legion  of  Da- 
mascus was  planted  at  Cordova  ;  that  of  Emesa  at 
Seville;  that  of  Kinnisrin  or  Chalcis  at  .lacn;  that 
of  Palestine  at  Algezire  and  Medina  Sidonia.    The 

the  eighth  century,  a  Life  of  Musa,  and  a  Poem  on  the  Exploits  of 
Tarik.  Of  these  authentic  pn^es.  the  former  was  com|>os*-d  by  a  grand- 
son of  ^lusa,  who  bad  escaped  from  the  massacre  of  his  kindred;  Itle 
latter,  by  the  vizir  of  the  (irst  Abdalmliman  caliph  of  Spain,  who 
mij;ht  have  conversed  with  some  of  the  veleraii-s  of  tlie  conqueror. 
(Bihliot.  Arabico-IIispana,  torn.  ii.  p.  3t».  139.) 
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natives  of  Yemen  and  Persia  were  seatlered  round 
Toledo  and  the  inland  country,  and  tlie  fertile  seats 
of  Grena<la  were  bestowed  on  ten  tliousan<l  liorse- 
men  of  Syria  and  Irak,  the  children  of  the  |)urest 
and  most  nolde  of  the  Arabian  tribes.'  A  spirit  of 
emulation,  sometimes  beneficial,  more  frequently 
dangerous,  was  nourished  by  these  hereditary  fac- 
tions. Ten  years  after  the  conquest,  a  map  of  the 
province  was  presented  to  the  caliph  :  the  seas,  the 
rivers,  and  the  harbours,  the  inliabitants  and  cnties, 
the  climate,  the  soil,  and  the  mineral  productions 
of  the  earth. p  In  the  space  of  two  centuries,  the 
gifts  of  nature  were  improved  by  the  agriculture,'' 
the  manufactures,  and  the  commerce  of  an  indus- 
trious people;  and  the  etfecis  of  their  diligence 
have  been  magnified  by  the  idleness  of  their  fancy. 
The  first  of  the  Ommiades  who  reigned  in  Spain 
.solicited  the  support  of  the  christians;  and,  in  his 
edict  of  peace  and  protection,  he  contents  himself 
with  a  modest  imposition  of  ten  thousand  ounces  of 
gold,  ten  thousand  pounds  of  silver,  ten  thousand 
horses,  as  many  mules,  one  thousand  cuirasses,  with 
an  equal  number  of  helmets  and  lances.'  The  most 
powerful  of  his  successors  derived  from  the  same 
kingdom  the  annual  tribute  of  twelve  millions  and 
forty-five  thousand  dinars  of  pieces  of  gold,  about 
six  millions  of  sterling  money  ;''  a  sum  which,  in  the 
tenth  century,  most  probably  surpassed  the  united 
revenues  of  the  christian  monarehs.  His  royal  seat 
of  Cordova  contained  six  hundred  moschs,  nine 
hundred  baths,  and  two  hundred  thousand  houses: 
he  gave  laws  to  eighty  cities  of  the  first,  to  three 
hundred  of  the  second  and  third,  order;  and  the 
fertile  banks  of  the  Guadalquivir  were  adorned  with 
twelve  thousand  villages  and  hamlets.  The  Arabs 
might  exaggerate  the  truth,  but  they  created,  and 
they  describe,  the  most  prosperous  a-ra  of  the 
riches,  the  cultivation,  and  the  populousness  of 
Spain.' 
Religious tolera.  The  wars  of  the  Moslems  were  sane- 
''"''•  tified  by  the  prophet ;  hut,  among  the 

various  precepts  and  examples  of  his  life,  the  ca- 
liphs selected  the  lessons  of  toleration  that  might 
lend  to  disarm   the  resistance  of  the   unbelievers. 


f  Bibliol.  Ar,ib..Hisp.iii!i,  torn.  ii.  p.  32.  2.J2.  The  former  of  these 
(piotatioiis  is  tiiketi  from  u  JHiogruphia  Hispanica,  by  an  Arahiaii  r)f 
Valentia ;  (see  the  co|iioiis  Extracts  ofCasin.  toni.  ii.  p.  .10—121.)  ami 
the  latter  from  a  general  Chronology  of  the  Caliplis.  anil  of  the  Afritao 
and  Spani.sh  l)ynastie!<,  with  a  particular  History  of  the  Kin^'iloiii  of 
Grenada,  of  which  Casiri  has  Ki*en  almost  an  entire  version.  (Rthliot. 
Arabico.Itispana,  tom.  ii.  p.  177— .319.)  The  author,  Kbn  Khateli,  a 
native  of  Grenada,  and  a  contemporary  of  Novairi  and  Ahiilfeda,  (born 
A.  I>.  1.313,  died  A.  1>.  1374.)  was  an  historian,  geographer,  physician, 
poel.  &e.  (torn.  ii.  p.  71,  72.) 

V  Cardonnc,  Hist,  de  1'  Afrique  et  de  PEspagiie,  tom.  i.   p.  IIC,  117. 

li  A  copious  treatise  of  husbandry,  by  an  Arabian  of  Seville,  in  the 
twelfth  century,  is  in  the  Escurial  library,  and  Casiri  bad  .s^nne  thoughts 
of  translating  it.  He  gives  a  list  of  the  authors  ((Uoted,  Arabs,  as  well 
.IS  Greeks,  Latins,  8cc.  ;  but  it  is  much  if  the  Aiidalusian  .saw  these 
strangers  through  the  medium  of  his  countryman  Columella.  (Casiri, 
Bibliot.  Arabico.Hispana,  tom.  i.  p.  .323 — 3.38.) 

i  llihiiot.  Arabico-Hispana,  tom.  ii.  p.  104.  Casiri  translates  the  ori. 
ginal  testimony  of  the  historian  Rasis,  as  it  is  alleged  in  the  Arabic 
Hiograpbia  llispanica,  pars  ix.  But  I  am  most  exceedingly  surprised 
at  the  nddri.'ss,  Principibus  ca^tertsqiie  Christianis  Hispanis  suis  6'as. 
tettir.  The  name  of  Castell*  was  unknown  in  the  eighth  century,  the 
kingdom  w.is  not  erected  till  the  year  1022,  a  hundred  years  after  the 
time  of  R,isi8,  (Ribliot.  tom.  ii.  p.  3.30.)  and  the  appellation  was  always 
expressive,  not  of  a  tributary  province,  but  of  a  line  of  ccinUes  indc. 
pendent  of  the  Moorish  yoke.  (D'Anville,  Etats  de  I'  Europe,  p.  I61i— 
170.)  H.id  Casiri  been  a  critic,  he  would  have  cleared  a  dilliculty, 
perhaps  of  his  own  making. 


Arabia  was  the  temple  and  patrimony  of  the  Godof 
Mahomet ;  but  he  beheld  with  less  jealousy  and 
afi'eetion  the  nations  of  the  earth.  The  polytheists 
and  idolaters,  who  were  ignorant  of  his  name,  might 
he  lawfully  extirpated  by  his  votaries;'"  but  a  wise 
policy  supplied  the  obligation  of  justice;  and  after 
some  acts  of  intolerant  zeal,  the  Mahometan  con- 
querors of  Hindostan  have  spared  the  pagods  of 
that  devout  and  populous  country.  The  disciples 
of  Abraham,  of  Moses,  and  of  Jesus,  were  solemnly 
invited  to  accept  the  more  pirfect  revelation  of  Ma- 
liomet ;  but  if  they  prefericd  the  payment  of  a 
moderate  tribute,  they  were  entitled  to  the  freedom 
of  conscience  and  religious  worship."  In  a  field  of 
battle,  the  forfeit  lives  of  the  prisoners  propagation  of 
were  redeemed  by  the  profession  of  Mahometism. 
Islam :  the  females  were  bound  to  endjrace  the 
religion  of  their  masters,  and  a  race  of  sincere  prose- 
lytes was  gradually  multiplied  by  the  education  of 
the  infant  captives.  But  the  millions  of  Asiatic 
and  African  converts,  who  swelled  the  native  band 
of  the  faithful  Arabs,  must  have  been  allured,  rather 
than  con.strained,  to  declare  their  belief  in  one  God 
and  the  apostle  of  God.  By  the  repetition  of  a 
sentence  and  the  loss  of  a  foreskin,  the  subject  or 
the  slave,  the  captive  or  the  criminal,  arose  in  a 
moment  the  free  and  equal  companion  of  the  victo- 
rious Moslems.  Every  sin  was  expiated,  every  en- 
gagement was  dissolved  :  the  vow  of  celibacy  was 
superseded  by  the  indulgence  of  nature  ;  the  active 
spirits  who  slept  in  the  cloister  were  awakened  by 
the  trumpet  of  the  Saracens  ;  and  in  the  convulsion 
of  the  world,  every  member  of  a  new  society  as- 
cended to  the  natural  level  of  his  capacity  and 
courage.  The  minds  of  the  multitude  were  tempted 
by  the  invisible  as  well  as  temporal  blessings  of  the 
Arabian  prophet ;  and  charity  will  hope  that  many 
of  his  proselytes  entertained  a  serious  conviction  of 
the  truth  and  sanctity  of  his  revelation.  In  the  eyes 
of  an  inquisitive  polytheist,  it  must  appear  worthy 
of  the  human  and  the  divine  nature.  More  pure 
than  the  system  of  Zoroaster,  more  liberal  than  the 
law  of  Moses,  the  religion  of  Mahomet  might  seem 
less  inconsistent  with  reason,  than  the  creed  of  mys- 

k  Cardonne.  torn.  i.  n.  337,  33R.  He  computes  the  revenue  at 
130.000,000  of  French  livres.  The  entire  picture  of  peace  and  pros, 
perity  relieves  the  bloody  uniformity  of  the  Moorish  annals. 

I  1  am  happy  enough  to  possess  a  splendid  and  interesting  work, 
which  has  only  been  distributed  in  presents  by  the  court  of  Madrid  ; 
Bibtiotlieca  Arablco-Hispami  Escvrialensix.ojierct  et  Hudio  Michael, 
is  Caairi,  Si/rO'Maronita :  Matrili,  in  folio,  tomits  prior,  1700. 
ttimiis  posterior,  1770.  The  execution  of  this  work  does  honour  to 
the  Spanish  press;  tlie  MSS.  to  the  uuinbcr  of  MDCrCI,!,  are  judi. 
ciously  clas.sed  by  the  editor,  and  his  copious  extracts  throw  name  light 
on  the  Mahometan  literature  and  history  of  Spain.  I'hese  relics  a;e 
now  secure,  but  the  task  has  been  supinely  delayed,  till  in  the  year 
11(71  a  tire  consumed  the  greatest  part  of  the  Escurial  library,  ricn  in 
the  spoils  of  Grenada  and  Morocco. 

m  The  Harbii,  as  they  are  styled,  qui  tolerari  nequeunt,  arc,  I. 
Those  who,  btsiden  God,  worship  the  sun,  moon, or  idols.  2.  Atheists. 
LItrique,  qiiamdiu  princeps  aliquis  iuter  MohammedaDos  superesf,  op- 
pugiiari  deljent  donee  rehgionem  amplectanttir,  nee  requies  lis  conce- 
deiida  est,  nee  pretiuni  acceptandum  pro  obtineiida  cotiscientiiv  liber- 
tate.  (Relaiid.  Dis-sertat.  x.  de  Jure  Mililari  Mohammedan,  torn  iii.  p. 
14  )  A  rigid  theory  ! 

n  'I'lie  distinction  between  a  proscrilied  and  a  tolerated  sect,  between 
the  Harbii  and  the  People  of  the  Book,  the  believers  in  some  divine 
revelation,  is  correctly  detiued  in  the  conversation  of  the  cali[>h  AI 
Mamuii  with  the  idolaters  or  Saba-ans  of  Cliarnt-.  Hottinger,  Hist. 
Orient,  p.  107,  108. 
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terv  and  superstition,  which,  in  the  seventh  century, 
disgraced  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel. 
F  11  f  the  Ma-  ^"  ^''^  extensive  provinces  of  Persia 
gians  of  Persia,  gnd  Africa,  the  national  religion  has 
been  eradicated  by  the  Mahometan  faith.  The 
ambiguous  theology  of  the  Magi  stood  alone  among 
the  sects  of  the  east :  but  the  profane  writings  of 
Zoroastero  might,  under  the  reverend  name  of  Abra- 
ham, be  dexterously  connected  with  the  chain  of 
divine  revelation.  Their  evil  principle,  the  daemon 
Ahriman,  might  be  represented  as  the  rival,  or  as 
the  creature,  of  the  God  of  light.  Tlie  temples  of 
Persia  were  devoid  of  images  ;  but  the  worship  of 
the  sun  and  of  tire  might  be  stigmatized  as  a  gross 
and  criminal  idolatry. p  The  milder  sentiment  was 
consecrated  by  the  practice  of  Mahomet  i  and  the 
prudence  of  the  caliphs  ;  the  Magians  or  Ghebers 
were  ranked  with  the  Jews  and  christians  among 
the  people  of  the  written  law;'  and  as  late  as  the 
third  century  of  the  Hegira,  the  city  of  Herat  will 
afford  a  lively  contrast  of  private  zeal  and  public 
toleration.'  Under  the  payment  of  an  annual  tri- 
bute, the  Mahometan  law  secured  to  the  Ghebers 
of  Herat  their  civil  and  religious  liberties:  but  the 
recent  and  humhie  mosch  was  overshadowed  by  the 
antique  splendour  of  the  adjoining  temple  of  fire. 
A  fanatic  Imam  deplored,  in  his  sermons,  the  scan- 
dalous neighbourhood,  and  accused  the  weakness  or 
indifference  of  the  faithful.  Excited  by  his  voice, 
the  people  assembled  in  tumult;  the  two  houses  of 
prayer  were  consumed  by  the  flames,  but  the  vacant 
ground  was  immediately  occupied  by  the  founda- 
tions of  a  new  mosch.  The  injured  Magi  appealed 
to  the  sovereign  of  Chorasan  ;  he  promised  justice 
and  relief ;  when,  behold  !  four  thousand  citizens 
of  Herat,  of  a  grave  character  and  mature  age, 
unanimously  swore  that  the  idolatrous  fane  had 
never  existed  ;  the  inquisition  was  silenced,  and 
their  conscience  was  satisfied  (says  the  historian 
Mirchond')  with  this  holy  and  meritorious  perjury." 
But  the  greatest  part  of  the  temples  of  Persia  were 
ruined  by  the  insensible  and   general  desertion  of 

o  The  Zenil  or  Pazend,  the  bible  of  tbe  Ghebers,  is  reckoned  by 
tbemselves,  or  at  least  by  the  Mahometans,  among  the  ten  bonks  which 
Abraham  received  from  heaven  ;  and  their  religion  is  honourably  styled 
the  relipion  of  Abraham.  (D'Herbelot.  Bibliot.  Orient  p.  701.  Hyde, 
de  Keligione  velerum  Persarum,  c.  iii.  p.  27,  2J^,  Air.}  I  much  Tear 
that  we  do  not  po.ssess  any  pure  and  free  description  of  the  system  (tf 
Zoroaster.  Dr.  Prideaux  (Connexion,  vol.  i.  p.  3U0.  octavd)  adopts 
the  opinion,  that  he  had  been  tlie  slave  and  scholar  of  some  Jewish 

{iropliet  in  the  captivity  of  Babylon.  Perhaps  the  Persians,  who  have 
leen  tlie  masters  of  the  Jews,  would  assert  the  honour,  a  poor  honour, 
pf  being  their  masters. 

p  The  Arabian  Nights,  a  faithful  and  amusing  picture  of  the  oriental 
world,  represent  in  the  most  odious  colours  the  Ma^'ians,  or  worship- 
pers of  tire,  to  whom  they  attribute  the  annual  sacrifice  of  a  mus.sul- 
inan.  The  religion  of  Zoroa.sler  has  not  the  least  affinity  with  that  of 
the  Hindoos,  yet  they  are  often  confounded  by  the  Maliometans ;  and 
the  sword  of  Timour  w-as  sharpened  hy  this  mistake.  (Hist,  de  Timotlr 
Bee,  par  Cherefeddiu  Ali  ^'ezdi,  1.  v.) 

q  Vie  de  Mahomet,  par  fiagnier,  torn.  iii.  p.  114.  11.5. 

r  H»  tres  secta-,  JudEci,  Chrisliani.  et  qui  inter  IVrwis  Magorum  in. 
Rtitiltis  addicti  sunt,  kot'  tfoxnis  popttti  libri,  dicuntiir.  (Itelaud,  I)is- 
Aertat.  torn.  iii.  p.  13.)  Thecahph  Al  Maninn  confirms  this  hoiionrable 
distinction  in  favour  of  the  three  sects,  with  the  vagne  and  equivocal 
religion  of  the  Saba^ans,  under  which  the  nucient  polylhci.sts  of  Charra- 
were  allowed  to  shelter  their  idolatrous  worship.  (Hotliiiger,  Hist. 
Orient,  p.  167,  168.) 

8  This  singular  storv  is  related  hy  D'Herbelot  (Bibliot.  Orient,  p. 
148.  449.)  on  tbe  failb  o'f  Khondemir,  and  hy  Mirchond  himself.  (Hist, 
priornm  Iteguin  Prr.'^arum,  &c.  p.  9.  10,  not.  p.  S8,  89.) 

t  Mirchoiiil,  (Moli;uiiined  Einir  KhooinLib  Shah)  a  native  of  Herat, 
composed  in  the  IV-isian  l.mguage  a  general  history  of  the  east,  from 
the  creation  to  the  year  of  the  Hegira,  875.  (A.  I).  1471.)     lu  the  year 


their  votaries.  It  was  insensible,  since  it  is  not  ac- 
companied with  any  memorial  of  time  or  place,  of 
persecution  or  resistance.  It  was  f/cncraf,  since  the 
whole  realm,  from  Shiraz  to  Samarcand,  imbibed 
the  faith  of  the  Koran  ;  and  the  preservation  of  the 
native  tongue  reveals  the  descent  of  the  Mahome- 
tans of  Persia."  In  the  mountains  and  deserts,  an 
obstinate  race  of  unbelievers  adhered  to  the  super- 
stition of  their  fathers  ;  and  a  faint  tradition  of  the 
Magian  theology  is  kept  alive  in  the  province  of 
Kirman,  along  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  among  the 
e.;iles  of  Surat,  and  in  the  colony  which,  in  the  last 
century,  was  planted  by  .Shaw  Abbas  at  the  gates  of 
Ispahan.  The  chief  pontiff  has  retired  to  Mount 
Elbourz,  eighteen  leagues  from  the  city  of  Yezd  : 
the  perpetual  fire  (if  it  continue  to  burn)  is  inac- 
cessible to  the  profane;  but  his  residence  is  the 
school,  the  oracle,  and  the  pilgrimage,  of  the  Ghe- 
bers, whose  hard  and  uniform  features  attest  the 
unmingled  purity  of  their  blood.  Under  the  juris- 
diction of  their  elders,  eighty  thousand  families 
maintain  an  innocent  and  industrious  life;  their 
subsistence  is  derived  from  some  curious  manufac- 
tures and  mechanic  trades  ;  and  they  cultivate  the 
earth  with  the  fervour  of  a  religious  duty.  Their 
ignorance  withstood  the  despotism  of  Shaw  .\bbas, 
who  demanded  with  threats  and  tortures  the  pro- 
phetic books  of  Zoroaster ;  and  this  obscure  rem- 
nant of  the  Magians  is  spared  by  the  moderation  or 
contempt  of  their  present  sovereigns.)' 

The  northern  coast  of  Africa  is  the    „   ,.        ,  ,  „ 

Decline  and  fall 

only  land  in  which  the  light  of  the  of  Christianity 
gospel,  after  a  long  and  perfect  esta- 
blishment, has  been  totally  extinguished.  The  arts, 
whicli  had  been  taught  by  Carthage  and  Rome, 
were  involved  in  a  cloud  of  ignorance  ;  the  doctrine 
of  Cyprian  and  Augustin  was  no  longer  studied. 
Five  hundred  episcopal  churches  were  overturned 
by  the  hostile  fury  of  the  Donatists,  the  Vandals, 
and  the  Moors.  The  zeal  and  numbers  of  the  clergy 
declined  ;  and  the  people,  without  discipline,  or 
knowledge,   or  hope,  submissively  sunk  under  the 

904.  (A.  D.  1498.)  the  historian  obtained  the  command  of  a  princely 
library,  and  his  applauded  work,  in  seven  or  twelve  parts,  was  abbre- 
viated in  three  volumes  by  his  son  Kh.nideinir,  A.  H.  927.  A.  D.  1520. 
The  tw<)  writers,  most  acrurately  disliui-'nished  hy  Petit  de  la  Croix, 
(Hist,  de  Genghizcan.  p.  537,  .*»;!«.  54  1,  .545.)  are  loosely  confounded  by 
D'Herbelot,  (p.  358.  410.  994,  995.)  but  his  numerous  extracts,  under 
the  improper  name  of  Khondemir,  belong  to  the  father  rather  than  the 
son.  'The  historian  of  Genghizcan  refers  to  a  MS.  of  Mirchond,  which  he 
received  from  the  hands  of  his  friend  D'Herbelot  himself.  A  curious 
fragment  (the  Taherian  and  Sofi^arian  Dynaslies)  has  been  lately  pub. 
lished  ill  Persic  and  Latin  ;  (\  ienna-,  1782.  in  4to,  cum  liotis  Iternard 
dc  Jcniscli;)  and  the  editor  allows  us  to  hope  for  a  continuation  of 
Mirchond. 

ti  Quo  testimonio  boni  se  quidpiam  priestiltsse  opinab.intnr.  Vet 
Mircliond  must  have  condemned  their  zeal,  since  he  approved  the  leg-al 
toleration  of  the  Magi,  cm  (the  fire  temple)  peracto singulis anniscensu, 
uti  sicra  Mohaniiuedis  lege  cautum,  ab  omnibus  molestiis  ac  oneribus 
libero  esse  licuit. 

X  The  last  Magian  of  name  and  power  appears  to  he  ,'\Iardavige  the 
Dileniite,  who,  in  the  hei:  inning  of  the  tenth  century,  rcign«l  in  the 
noitbein  provinces  of  Persia,  near  the  Caspian  sea.  (D'Hertielnt, 
Hihliot.  Orient,  p.  .335.)  But  his  soldiers  and  successors,  the  tioyridea, 
eitlier  profes.sed  or  embraced  the  Mahometan  faith  ;  and  under  their 
dvn.isly  (A.  D.  9,13— 10'20.)  I  should  place  the  fall  of  the  religion  of 
Zorn.isier. 

y  The  present  slate  of  the  Ghebers  in  Persia  is  taken  from  Sir  John 
Chardin,  not  indeed  the  most  learned,  but  the  most  judicious  and  in. 
quisitive,  of  our  modern  travellers.  (Voyages  en  Perse,  lorn.  ii.  p.  109. 
179— 1S7.  ill  4to.)  His  brethren,  Pietio  "de  la  Valle,  Olearius  Thcve- 
not,  Tavernier.  &c.  whom  I  have  fruitlessly  searched,  had  neither  eyes 
nor  attention  for  this  interesting  people. 
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yoke  of  tlic  Arabian  piopliet.     Witliin  fifty  years 

after   the   expulsion    of    the   Greeks, 

a  lieutenant  of   Afriea  informed   the 

caliph  that  the  tribute  of  the  inlidels  was  abolished 

by  their  eonversion,'  and,  thon';li  he  sought  to  dis- 

fjuise  his  fraud  and  rebellion,  his  speeions  pretenee 

was  drawn  from  the  rapid  and  extensive  progress  of 

the   ^[ahometan   faith.     In   the   next 

A.  D.  837.  .      .  -    - 

age,  an  extraordinary  mission  ot  live 
bishops  was  detached  from  Alexandria  to  Cairoan. 
They  were  ordained  by  the  .laeobite  patriarch  to 
cherish  and  revive  the  dyins  embers  of  Christianity  : " 
but  the  interposition  of  a  foreign  prelate,  a  stranger 
to  the  Latins,  an  enemy  to  the  catholics,  supposes 
tlie  decay  and  dissolution  of  the  African  hierarchy. 
It  was  no  longer  the  time  when  the  successor  of  St. 
Cyprian,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  synod,  could 
maintain  an  equal  contest  with  tlic  ambition  of  the 
Honian  pontill'.  In  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, the  unfortunate  priest  who  was 
seated  on  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  implored  the  alms 
and  the  protection  of  the  Vatican  ;  and  he  bitterly 
complains  that  his  naked  body  had  been  scourged  by 
the  Saracens,  and  that  his  authority  was  disputed 
by  the  four  siifl'ragans.  the  tottering  pillars  of  bis 
throne.  Two  epistles  of  Gregory  the  seventh''  arc 
destined  to  soothe  the  di.stress  of  the  catholics  and 
the  pride  of  a  Moorish  prince.  The  pope  assures 
the  sultan  that  they  both  worship  the  same  God, 
and  may  hope  to  meet  in  the  bosom  of  Abraham  ; 
but  the  complaint,  that  three  bishops  could  no 
longer  be  found  to  consecrate  a  brother,  announces 
the  speedy  and  inevitable  ruin  of  the  episcopal 
an.)  Spain  Order.     The  christians  of  Africa  and 

A.  D.  1149,  &c.  Spain  had  long  since  submitted  to  the 
practice  of  circumcision  and  the  legal  abstinence 
from  wine  and  pork  ;  and  the  name  of  Mozarahesr 
(adoptive  Arabs)  was  applied  to  their  civil  or  reli- 
gious conformity.''  About  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century  the  worship  of  Christ  and  the  succession  of 
pastors  were  abolished  along  the  coast  of  Barbary, 
and  in  the  kingdoms  of  Cordova  and  Seville,  of 
Valencia  and  Grenada.''  The  throne  of  the  Almo- 
hadcs,  or  Unitarians,  was  founded  on  the  blindest 
fanaticism,  and  their  cxtrordinary  rigour  might  he 

X  The  letter  of  Abdoiilraliman,  poveriior  or  tyrant  of  Africa,  to  flie 
caliph  Ahoiil  Abbas,  tlie  tirst  of  the  Ahbas-sides,  in  dated  A.  H.  132. 
(Cardoone,  Hist,  de  1' Al'riqtie  et  de  l'Espat;t)e,  torn.  i.  p.  168.) 

a  Bibliotheque  Orieiitale,  p.  66.  Reiiaudot,  Itist.  Patriarch.  Alex.  p. 
287,  288. 

b  Among  tile  Epistles  of  the  Popes,  see  I.eo  IX.  cpist,  3.  Greg:or. 
VII.  I,  i.  episl.  22.2.).  I.  iii.episl.  19,  20,  21  ;  and  the  criticisms  of  I'uKi. 
(lorn,  IV,  A.  n.  1II,M,  No,  11.  A.  D.  11173.  \...  13.)  wlio  iiiveslittati-s  llie 
liaiue  and  family  of  the  [Moorish  prince,  witii  wiionl  the  proudest  of 
the  Koman  poiitiUs  so  politely  corresponds. 

c  Mozarabes,  or  Mostarabes,  aducililii,  .is  it  is  interpreted  in  Latin. 
{Pocock,  Specimen  Hist.  Arabutii,  p.  3!l,  40.  Bibliot.  Arabico-Hispana, 
torn.  ii.  p.  18.)  The  Mozaiabic  liturt,'y,  the  ancient  ritual  of  the  church 
of  Toietlo,  has  been  attacked  by  the  popes,  anil  exposed  to  the  doubt, 
ful  trials  of  the  sword  and  of  fire.  (Marian.  Hist.  Hispaii,  torn.  i.  1.  ix. 
c.  18.  p.  .378.)  It  was,  or  rather  it  is,  in  the  Latin  tongue;  yet  in  the 
eleventh  century  it  was  found  necessary  (A.  .tl.  C.  IG87.  A.  D.  10.3il.)  to 
transcribe  an  Arabic  versiou  of  the  canons  of  the  councils  of  Spain, 
(Bibliot.  Arab.  Ilist.  torn.  i.  p.  547.)  for  the  I'se  of  the  bishops  and 
cleri^y  in  the  Moorish  kingdoms. 

d  About  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century,  the  clerffv  of  Cordova  was 
reproached  with  this  criminal  comphancc.'hy  the  inlrt-pid  envoy  of  the 
emperor  OUio  I.  ( \  it.  .luhan,  (ior/,  lu  Sccul.  lienrdict.  V.  So.  115 
ajiud  Fleury.  Hist.  Kcclis.  torn.  xii.  p.  91.) 

f  Paj5i,  Critira,  torn.  iv.  A.  D.  1140,  No.  8,  9.  He  justly  obw.rves, 
that  when  Seville,  Sec.  were  retaken  by  Fcidiiiand  of  Castiile,  no  ciiris. 
lians,   except    captivef,   were    found    in    the    place;    and    that    the 


A.  D.  15.35. 


provoked  or  justified  by  the  recent  victories  and  in- 
lolerant  zeal  of  the  princes  of  Sicily  and  (Jastille, 
of  Arragon  and  Portugal.  The  faith  of  the  Moza- 
rabes was  oeciisionally  revived  by  the 
papal  missionaries;  and,  on  the  land- 
ing of  Charles  the  liflh,  some  families  of  Latin 
christians  were  encouraged  to  rear  their  heads  at 
Tunis  and  Algiers.  But  the  seed  of  the  gospel  was 
quickly  eradicated,  and  the  long  province  from  Tri- 
poli to  the  Allaiilic  has  lost  all  memory  of  tlio 
language  and  religion  of  Koine.' 

.'\fler  the  revolution  of  eleven  cen-    Toleration  of 
turics,  the  .Jews  and  christians  of  the    'he  chri.siijns. 
Turkish    empire   enjoy    the   liberty  of   conscience 
whicli  was  granted  by  the  .Vrabian  caliphs.    During 
the  first  age  of  the  conquest,  they  suspected  the 
loyalty  of  the  catholics,  whose  name  of  Melcliitcs 
betrayed  their  secret  attachment  to  the  Greek  em- 
peror,   while    the     Nestorians   and    .Jacobites,    his 
inveterate  enemies,  approved  themselves  the  sincere 
and   voluntary   IViends  of  the  Mahometan  govern- 
ment.''    Yet  this   partial  jealousy  was  healed   by 
time  and  submission  :  the  churches  of  Egypt  were 
shared  with  the  catholics  ;''  and  all  the  oriental  sects 
were  included  in  the  common  benefits  of  toleration. 
The  rank,  the  immunities,  the  domestic  jurisdiction, 
of  the  patriarchs,  the  bishops,  and  the  clergy,  were 
protected  by  the  civil  magistrate  :  the  learning  of 
individuals  recommeniled  them  to  the  employments 
of  secretaries  and  physicians :  they  were  cnrichedj 
by  the  lucrative  collection  of  the  revenue:  and  their| 
merit  was  sometimes  rai.sed  to  the  command  of  citiei^ 
and  provinces.    A  caliph  of  the  house  of  Abbas  was 
heard  to  declare  that  tlie  christians  w  ere  most  wortlij 
of  trust  in   the  administration   of  Persia.     "  Tha 
Moslems,"  said  he,  "  will  abuse  their  present  forJ 
tune;  the   Magians  regret  their  fallen  greatness;! 
and  the  Jews  are  impatient  for  their  approaching 
deliverance."'     But  the  slaves  of  des- 
potism are  exposed  to  the  alternatives 
of  favour  and  disgrace.     The  captive  churches  oS 
the  east  have  betm  afilicted   in  every  age  by  the 
avarice  or  bigotry  of  tlieir  rulers  ;  and  the  ordinary 
and  legal  restraints  must  be  otleiisivc  to  the  pridejl 
or  the  zeal,  of  the  christians.''     About  two  hundredl 

Mozarabic  churches  of  Africa  and  Spain,  described  by  James  a  Vitriaco, 
A.  I).  1218,  (Hist.  Iliernsol.  c  811.  p.  1(19.5.  in  Gest.  Dei  per  Francos,) 
are  copied  from  some  older  book.  I  sliall  add,  that  the  date  of  the 
He:;ira  677.  (A.  l>.  1278.)  must  apply  to  the  copy,  not  the  composition, 
of  a  treatise  of  jurisprudence,  which  states  the  civil  rights  of  the 
chnsliansiif  Corilova,  (Bibliot.  Arab.  Hist.  toni.  i.  p.  471.)  and  that 
the  .lews  were  the  only  dissenters  whom  Abiil  Waled,  kiii^"  of  Gre- 
nada, (A.  D.  1313.)  could  either  discountenance  or  tolerate,  (torn.  ii. 
p.  2SH  ) 

f  Iteiiaiidot,  Hist.  Patriarch.  Alex.  p.  288.  Leo  Africaiius  would 
have  tlatlered  his  Roman  masters,  could  he  have  discovered  any  latent 
relics  of  the  Christianity  of  Africa. 

p  Abstt  (said  the  catholic  to  the  vizir  of  Ba<fdad)  lit  pari  loco  habeas 
Nestorianos,  quorum  prneter  Arabas  nullus  alius  rex  est,  et  (irLccos 
quorum  reges  anmvemlo  Arabibus  liello  nou  desistiint,  fice.  Si'c  in  the 
Collrclions  of  Asscnianiuis  (Bibliot.  Orient,  torn  iv.  p.  9-1— I'll.)  the 
state  of  the  Nestorians  under  the  caliphs.  That  of  the  J.ieohites  is 
more  concisely  exposed  in  the  Preliminary  Dissertation  of  the  second 
volume  of  Assemaiiiiu.s. 

h  ICulych.  Aiinal.  torn.  ii.  p.  .384.  .387.  .388.  R<-iiaudot,  Hist  Palri.ircll. 
Alex.  p.  211.5,  2(16  257.  .3.32.  A  taint  of  the  Monolhellle  heresy  r.iiphf 
render  the  lirst  of  these  Greek  patriarchs  less  loyal  to  the  emperors  and 
le.ss  obnoxious  to  the  Arabs. 

i  Motadhed,  who  had  reigned  from  A.  D.  892—9112.  The  Magianl 
still  held  their  name  and  rank  anions  the  religions  of  the  empire.  (As. 
semaniii,  Bibliot.  Orient,  torn.  iv.  p.  97.) 

k  Kcland  explains  the  general  restraints  of  the  Mahometan  policy 
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years  after  Mahomet,  tliey  were  separated  from  their 
fellow-subjects  by  a  turban  or  girdle  of  a  less  ho- 
nourable colour ;  instead  of  horses  or  raules,  they 
were  condemned  to  ride  on  asses,  in  the  attitude  of 
women.  Their  public  and  private  buildings  were 
measured  by  a  diminutive  standard  ;  in  the  streets 
or  the  baths  it  is  their  duty  to  give  way  or  bow  down 
before  the  meanest  of  the  people  ;  and  their  testi- 
mony is  rejected,  if  it  may  tend  to  the  prejudice  of 
a  true  believer.  The  pomp  of  processions,  the  sound 
of  bells  or  of  psalmody,  is  interdicted  in  their  wor- 
ship :  a  decent  reverence  for  the  national  faith  is 
imposed  on  their  sermons  and  conversations  ;  and 
the  sacrilegious  attempt  to  enter  a  mosch,  or  to 
seduce  a  mussulman,  will  not  be  suffered  to  escape 
with  impunity.  In  a  time,  however,  of  tranquillity 
and  justice  the  christians  have  never  been  compelled 
to  renounce  the  gospel,  or  to  embrace  the  Koran  ; 
but  the  punishment  of  death  is  inflicted  upon  the 
apostates  who  have  professed  and  deserted  the  law 
of  Mahomet.  The  martyrs  of  Cordova  provoked 
the  sentence  of  the  cadhi,  by  the  public  confession 
of  their  inconstancy,  or  their  passionate  invectives 
against  the  person  and  religion  of  the  prophet.' 

At  the  end  of  the  first  century  of  the 

The  empire  of 

the  caiiiihs,     Hegira,    the   caliphs    were    the    most 
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potent  and  absolute  monarchs  of  the 
globe.  Their  prerogative  was  not  circumscribed, 
either  in  right  or  in  fact,  by  the  power  of  the  nobles, 
the  freedom  of  the  commons,  the  privileges  of  the 
church,  the  votes  of  a  senate,  or  the  memory  of  a 
free  constitution.  The  authority  of  the  companions 
of  Mahomet  expired  with  their  lives  ;  and  the  chiefs 
or  emirs  of  the  Arabian  tribes  left  behind,  in  the 
desert,  the  spirit  of  equality  and  independence. 
The  regal  and  sacerdotal  characters  were  united  in 
the  successors  of  Mahomet ;  and  if  the  Koran  was 
the  rule  of  their  actions,  they  were  the  supreme 
judges  and  interpreters  of  that  divine  book.  They 
reigned  by  the  right  of  conquest  over  the  nations  of 
the  cast,  to  whom  the  name  of  liberty  was  unknown, 
and  who  were  accustomed  to  applaud  in  their 
tyrants  the  ads  of  violence  and  severity  that  were 
exercised  at  their  own  expense.  Under  the  last  of 
the  Ommiades,  the  Arabian  empire  extended  two 
hundred  days'  journey  from  east  to  west,  from  the 
confines  of  Tartary  and  India  to  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic  ocean.  And  if  we  retrench  the  sleeve  of 
the  robe,  as  it  is  styled  by  their  writers,  the  long  and 
narrow  province  of  Africa,  the  solid  and  compact 
dominion  from  Fargana  to  Aden,  from  Tarsus  to 
Snrat,  will  spread  on  every  side  to  tlie  measure  of 
four  or  five  months  of  the  march  of  a  caravan."  We 
should  vainly  seek  the  indissoluble  union  and  easy 

and  jurispnuknre.  (Dissertat.  torn.  iii.  |>.  16 — 20.)  The  oppressive 
cdii-lsof  thfcMhph  Mc.tawakktl,  {A.  L).  «47~8lil.)  which  are  slill  iii 
force,  .ire  noticed  hy  Lulychius  (Aiinal.  loul.  ii.  p.  4-18  )  and  D'Herbe. 
lot.  (Bibhot.  Orient,  p.  (i40.)  A  persecution  of  the  cahph  Omar  II.  is 
related,  and  most  probably  tnagiiitied,  by  the  Greek  Theophanes. 
(Chrnn.p,  334.) 

I  The  martyrs  of  Cordova,  (A.  D.  B-'iO,  Sic.)  arc  cnmmenioratcd  and 
justified  by  St.  Kiilogins,  who  at  leni;th  fell  a  victim  himself  Asynod, 
convened  hy  the  caliph,  ambii;un«sly  censured  their  r.ashness.  Tlie 
moderate  Fleiiry  cannot  reconcile  their  coiidnet  witli  the  iliscipline  of 
antiquity,  toutefois  rautorite  de  realise,  &c.  (ricury.  Hist  Ecclcs. 
torn.  X.  p.  415-522.  particularly  p.  451.  508,  509.)    Their  authentic 


obedience  that  pervaded  llie  government  of  Augus- 
tus and  the  Antonincs  ;  but  the  progress  of  the 
Mahometan  religion  diffused  over  this  ample  space 
a  general  rescndilance  of  manners  and  opinions. 
The  language  and  laws  of  the  Koran  were  studied 
with  equal  devotion  at  Samarcand  and  Seville  :  the 
Moor  and  the  Indian  embraced  as  countrymen  and 
brothers  in  the  pilgrimage  of  Mecca ;  and  the 
Arabian  language  was  adopted  as  the  popular  idiom 
in  all  the  provinces  to  the  westward  of  the  Tigris." 


CHAP.  LII. 

T/ie  two  sier/es  of  Constantinople  Inj  the  Arabs. — 
Their  invasion  of  France,  nvl  defeat  by  Charles 
Martel. — Civil  war  of  the  Ommiailcs  anil  Abbas- 
sides. — Learning  of  the  Arabs. — Luxvry  of  the 
caliphs. — Naval  enterprises  on  Crete,  Sicily,  and 
Rome. — Decay  and  division  of  the  empire  of  the 
caliphs. — Defeats  and  victories  of  the  Greek 
emperors. 

When  the  Arabs  first  issued  from  the    „,    ,.    . 

The  limits  of 

desert,  they  must  have  been  surprised  the  Arabian 
at  the  ease  and  rapidity  of  their  own  '-""'l""  "■ 
success.  But  when  they  advanced  in  the  career 
of  victory  to  the  banks  of  the  Indus  and  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Pyrenees ;  when  they  had  repeatedly 
tried  the  edge  of  their  scymitars  and  the  energy  of 
their  faith,  they  might  be  equally  astonished  that 
any  nation  could  resist  their  invincible  arms,  that 
any  boundary  should  confine  the  dominion  of  the 
successor  of  the  prophet.  The  confidence  of  soldiers 
and  fanatics  may  indeed  be  excused,  since  the  calm 
historian  of  the  present  hour,  who  strives  to  follow 
the  rapid  course  of  the  Saracens,  must  study  to 
explain  by  what  means  the  church  and  state  were 
saved  from  this  impending,  and,  as  it  should  seem, 
from  this  inevitable,  danger.  The  deserts  of  Scythia 
and  Sarniatia  might  be  guarded  by  their  extent, 
their  climate,  their  poverty,  and  the  courage  of  the 
northern  shepherds  ;  China  was  remote  and  inac- 
cessible: but  the  greatest  part  of  the  temperate  zone 
was  subject  to  the  Mahometan  conquerors,  the 
Greeks  were  exhausted  by  the  calamities  of  war  and 
the  loss  of  their  fairest  provinces,  and  the  barbarians 
of  Europe  might  justly  tremble  at  the  precipitate 
fall  of  the  Gothic  monaichy.  In  this  inquiry  I  shall 
unfold  the  events  that  rescued  our  ancestors  of 
Britain,  and  our  neighbours  of  Gaul,  from  the  civil 
and  religious  yoke  of  the  Koran  ;  that  protected  the 
majesty  of  Rome,  and  delayed  the  servitude  of 
Constantinople  ;  that  invigorated  the  defence  of  the 

acts  tlii'iw  a  strongs  though  transient,  light  on  the  Spanish  church  in 
the  Hindi  century. 

m  See  the  article  ]islnniafi,  (as  we  say  Christendom)  in  the  Bihiio. 
tlietple  Orientate,  (p.  325.)  This  chart  of  the  Mahometan  world  is 
suited  by  the  author,  Khii  Alwardi,  to  the  year  of  the  llccira  385. 
{A.  D.  9!>5.)  Since  that  time,  the  losses  tii  Spaiii  have  been  nverbalancctt 
by  the  conquests  in  India,  Tartary.  and  the  Kuroiieaii  Turkey. 

n  The  Arabic  of  the  Koran  is  taught  as  a  dead  iiin^'iia^c  in  the  coU 
leso  of  I\Iecca.  By  the  Danish  traveller,  this  ancient  idiom  is  rom|)ared 
to  the  Lai  ill  ;  lheVul',;ar  loii^iieot  Heja/and  Yemen  to  the  Italian  ;  and 
the  Arabian  dialects  of  Syria,  F-syiit,  Alrira,  &c.  to  the  Fn>ven?al, 
Spanish,  and  Fortuguew.  ('Nicbuhrl  Description  de  TArabic,  p.  74,  &c.) 
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christiuns,  and  scattoreil  araon»  tliei 
seeds  of  division  and  decay. 

FmiiieReof  Forty-six  years  after  tlio  flight  of 

b^'JllTArZ''  Mahomet  from  Mecca,  his  disciples 
A.  D.  u«s— 1!74.  appeared  in  arms  under  the  walls  of 
Constantinople.'  They  were  animated  by  a  genuine 
or  fictitious  sayinjf  of  the  prophet,  that,  to  the  first 
army  which  hesiesed  the  city  of  the  Caesars,  their 
sins  were  forp;iven  :  the  long  series  of  Roman  tri- 
umphs would  be  meritoriously  transferred  to  the 
conquerorsof  New  Home  ;  and  tlic  wealth  of  nations 
was  deposited  in  this  well-chosen  seat  of  royalty 
and  commerce.  No  sooner  had  the  caliph  Moa- 
wiyah  suppressed  his  rivals  and  established  his 
throne,  than  he  aspired  to  expiate  the  guilt  of  civil 
blood,  by  the  success  and  glory  of  this  holy  expe- 
dition ;''  his  preparations  by  sea  and  land  wore 
adequate  to  tlie  importance  of  the  object  ;  his 
standard  was  intrusted  to  .Sophian,  a  veteran  war- 
rior, but  the  troops  were  encouraged  by  the  example 
and  presence  of  Yezid,  the  son  and  presumptive 
lieir  of  the  commander  of  the  faithful.  The  Greeks 
had  little  to  hope,  nor  had  their  enemies  any  rea- 
sons of  fear,  from  the  courage  and  vigilance  of  the 
reigning  emperor,  w  ho  disgraced  tlie  name  of  Con- 
stantine,  and  imitated  only  llie  inglorious  years  of 
his  grandfather  Heraelius.  Williout  delay  or  op- 
position, the  naval  forces  of  the  Saracens  passed 
through  the  unguarded  channel  of  the  Hellespont, 
which  even  now,  under  the  feeble  and  disorderly 
government  of  the  Turks,  is  maintained  as  the 
natural  bulwark  of  the  capital.'  The  Arabian  fleet 
cast  anchor,  and  the  troops  were  disembarked  near 
the  palace  of  Ilclidomon,  seven  miles  from  the  city. 
During  many  days,  from  the  dawn  of  light  to  the 
evening,  the  line  of  assault  was  extended  from  the 
golden  gate  to  the  eastern  promontory,  and  the 
foremo.st  warriors  were  impelled  by  the  weight  and 
effort  of  the  succeeding  colunms.  But  the  besiegers 
had  formed  an  insudicient  estimate  of  the  strength 
and  resources  of  Constantinople.  The  solid  and 
lofty  walls  were  guarded  by  numbers  and  dis- 
cipline :  the  spirit  of  the  Komans  was  rekindled 
by  the  last  danger  of  their  religion  and  empire  : 
the  fugitives  from  the  conquered  provinces  more 
successfully  renewed  the  defence  of  Damascus  and 
Alexandria ;  and  the  Saracens  were  dismayed  by 
the  strange  and  prodigious  elfects  of  artificial  fire. 
This  firm  and  cfi'cctual  resistance  diverted  their 
arms  to  the  more  easy  attempts  of  plundering  the 
European  and  .^.siatic  coasts  of  the  Propontis  :  and, 

a  Theopliaiiei  pl.ices  tlic  seven  years  of  (he  sicjje  of  Constantinople  in 
Ote  year  of  our  rliri^tian  ;era  C7.3.  (of  llie  Alexandrian  G6^y.  Sejil.  1.) 
anil  tile  peace  of  the  Saraipiis,  ftiur  years  afterwards;  a  glaring  nicoii. 
si^teney  !  which  Felavius.  fjoar.  and  Pai;i.  (Critiea.  torn.  iv.  p.  63. 'M  ) 
have  struc^led  to  remove.  Of  the  Arabians.  Uie  Hegira  52.  (A  I>.  ttTi. 
.laniiary  8.)  is  assigned  by  Elmaciii,  the  year  48.  (A  D.  668,  Feb.  20.) 
by  Abulfeda,  whose  testimony  I  esteem  the  most  convenient  and 
creditable. 

b  For  this  first  siege  of  Constantinople,  see  Nicephorus;  (Brcviar.  p. 
21.  22.)  Thenphaiies;  (Chronoijrraph.  p.  2!;t4.)  Cedremis:  (Compend.  p. 
4.T7.)Zonanis;  (Hist.  torn.  ii.  I.  xiv.  p.  RO.)  l-:iniaeiii  ;  (Mist.  Saraeeii.  p. 
46.  57.)  Abulfeda  ;  (Aiinal  Moslem,  p  107.  IDS.  vers.  Ileiske ,)  Dller. 
belot ;  (Bilihol.  Orient.  Conttanlinah  j)  Ockley's  History  of  the  Saracens, 
vol.  II.  p.  127,  isa. 

c  The  8tate.iii(f  defence  of  the  Dardanelles  isexposed  in  the  Memoires 
of  the  Baron  de  Tott,  (loni.  iii.  p.  3U— 1)7.)  who  was  sent  to  fortify  them 
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enemies  the 
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after  keeping  the  sea  from  the  month  of  April  to 
that  of  September,  on  the  ajjproaeh  of  winter  they 
retreated  fourscore  miles  from  the  capital,  to  the 
isle  of  Cyzicus,  in  which  tiny  had  established  their 
magazine  of  spoil  and  provisions.  So  patient  was 
their  perseverance,  or  so  languid  were  their  oper- 
ations, that  they  repeated  in  the  six  following  sum- 
mers the  same  attack  and  retreat,  with  a  gradual 
abatement  of  hope  and  vigour,  till  the  mischances 
of  shipwreck  and  disease,  of  the  sword  and  of  lire, 
compelled  them  to  relinquish  the  fruitless  enter- 
prise. They  might  bewail  the  loss,  or  commemo- 
rate the  martyrdom,  of  thirty  thousand  Moslems, 
who  fell  in  the  siege  of  Constantinople  ;  and  the 
solemn  funeral  of  Abu  Ayub,  or  Job,  excited  the 
curiosity  of  the  christians  themselves.  That  vener- 
able Arab,  one  of  the  last  of  the  companions  of 
Mahomet,  was  numbered  among  the  nnsars,  or 
auxiliaries,  of  Medina,  who  sheltered  the  head  of 
the  flying  prophet.  In  his  youth  he  fought,  at 
IJeder  and  Ohud,  under  the  holy  standard:  in  his 
mature  age  he  was  the  friend  and  follower  of  Ali  ; 
and  the  last  remnant  of  his  strength  and  life  was 
consumed  in  a  distant  and  dangerous  war  against 
tho  cncmif  s  of  the  Koran.  His  memory  was  rever- 
ed ;  but  the  place  of  his  burial  was  neglected  an<l 
unknown,  during  a  period  of  seven  hundred  and 
eighty  years,  till  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by 
Mahomet  the  second.  A  seasonable  vision  (for 
such  are  the  manufacture  of  every  religion)  revealed 
the  holy  spot  at  the  foot  of  the  walls  and  the  bottom 
of  the  harbour;  and  the  mosch  of  Ayub  has  been 
deservedly  chosen  for  the  simjilc  and  martial  inau- 
guration of  the  Turkish  sultans.' 

The  event  of  the  siege  revived,  botii 
in  the  east  and  west,  the  reputation 
of  the  Roman  arms,  and  cast  a  mo- 
mentary shade  over  the  glories  of  the  Saracens. 
The  Greek  ambassador  was  favourably  received 
at  Damascus,  in  a  general  council  of  the  emirs 
or  Koreish  :  a  peace,  or  truce,  of  thirty  years 
was  ratified  between  the  two  empires  :  and  the 
stipulation  of  an  annual  tribute,  lifty  horses  of 
a  noble  breed,  fifty  slaves,  and  three  thousand 
pieces  of  gold,  degraded  the  majesty  of  the  com- 
mander of  the  faithful.'  The  aged  caliph  was 
desirous  of  possessing  his  dominions,  and  ending 
his  days,  in  tranquillity  and  repose  :  while  the 
Moors  and  Indians  trembled  at  his  name,  his  palace 
and  city  of  Damascus  was  insulted  by  the  ,Mar- 
daites,  or  Maronites,  of  Mount  Libanus,  the  lirmest 


against  the  Russians.  From  a  principal  actor,  1  should  have  exiiectrd 
more  accurate  detiils;  but  he  seems  to  write  for  the  amiiwmenl,  r.ilhcr 
than  the  instruction,  of  his  reader.  Perhaps,  on  the  approacli  of  the 
eneioy.  the  minister  of  Constantine  was  occuiiied,  like  that  of  ]\Ius- 
lapha.  in  finding  two  Canary  birds,  who  sliould  sing  precisely  the 
same  note. 

(1  Demetrius  Cantcmir^s  Hist,  of  the  Othman  Empire,  p.  I(l.».  lOfi. 
Ilycaut's  State  of  the  Ottoman  F-mpire,  p.  10,  II.  Voyages  de  Theve. 
nor,  part  i.  p.  1S9.  The  christians,  who  suppose  that  the  martyr  Abu 
Ayub  is  vnlL'arly  confounded  with  the  patriarch  Jub.  betray  their  own 
ignorance  rather  than  tliat  of  the  Turks. 

e  Theophanes,  though  a  Greek,  deserves  credit  for  these  tributes^ 
Chronograph,  p.  295,  296.  .100,  301.)  which  are  confirmed,  with  some 
variation,  by  the  Arabic  History  of  Abulpharagius.  (Dynast,  p.  128., 
vers.  PococJi.) 


Peace  and 
tribute, 

A.  D.  ir;7. 
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barrier  of  the  empire,  till  they  were  disarmed  and 
transplanted  by  the  suspicious  policy  of  the  Greeks.' 
After  the  revolt  of  Arabia  and  Persia,  the  bouse  of 
Ommiyahs  was  reduced  to  the  kingdoms  of  Syria 
and  Egypt :  their  distress  and  fear  enforced  their 
compliance  with  the  pressing  demands  of  the  chris- 
tians ;  and  the  tribute  was  increased  to  a  slave,  a 
horse,  and  a  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  for  each  of 
the  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  of  the  solar 
year.  But  as  soon  as  the  empire  was  again  united 
by  the  arms  and  policy  of  Abdalmalek,  he  dis- 
claimed a  badge  of  servitude  not  less  injurious  to 
bis  conscience  than  to  his  pride  ;  he  discontinued 
the  payment  of  the  tribute  :  and  the  resentment  of 
the  Greeks  was  disabled  from  action  by  the  mad 
tyranny  of  the  second  Justinian,  the  just  rebellion 
of  his  subjects,  and  the  frequent  change  of  his 
antagonists  and  successors.  Till  the  reign  of  Ab- 
dalmalek, the  Saracens  had  been  content  with  the 
free  possession  of  the  Persian  and  Roman  treasures, 
in  the  coin  of  Chosrocs  and  Ca-sar.  By  the  com- 
mand of  that  caliph,  a  national  mint  was  estab- 
lished, both  for  silver  and  gold  ;  and  the  inscription 
of  the  dinar,  though  it  might  be  censured  by  some 
timorous  casuists,  proclaimed  the  unity  of  the  God 
of  Mahomet.''  Under  the  reign  of  the  caliph 
Walid,  the  Greek  language  and  characters  were 
excluded  from  the  accounts  of  the  public  revenue.' 
If  this  change  was  productive  of  the  invention  or 
familiar  use  of  our  present  numerals,  the  Arabic  or 
Indian  cyphers,  as  they  are  commonly  styled,  a 
regulation  of  office  has  promoted  the  most  import- 
ant discoveries  of  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  the  ma- 
thematical sciences.'' 

Whilst  the  caliph  Walid  sat  idle  on 

Second   5iege    of 

Constantinople,  the  throne  of  Damascus,  while  his 
■  ■  ~  ■  lieutenants  achieved  the  conquest  of 
Transoxiana  and  Spain,  a  third  army  of  Saracens 
overspread  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  and  ap- 
proached the  borders  of  the  Byzantine  capital. 
But  the  attempt  and  disgrace  of  the  second  siege 
was  reserved  for  his  brother  Soliinan,  whose  ambi- 
tion appears  to  have  been  quickened  by  a  more 
active  and  martial  spirit.  In  the  revolutions  of 
the  Greek  empire,  after  the  tyrant  Justiuia  had 
been  punished  and  avenged,  an  humble  secre- 
tary, Anastasius  or  Artemius,  was  promoted  by 
chance  or  merit  to  the  vacant  purple.      He  was 

f  The  censure  of  Theopbanes  is  just  and  pointed,  TrjK  'PtniiacKni' 

ov^azetav  uKpujTripiaoat  ....  iravdEifa  KaKa  jrCTTwi'fei'  if  'Pui/iai'ta 
vTTo  T&jK  Apai3ii)v  /icxp'  Tt)u  vvv.  (Clironosraph.  |i.  302,  30.1 )  The  series 
of  these  events  may  be  traced  in  tlie  Annals  of  Theopbanes,  and  in  tbe 
Ahridu'tnentof  tile  Patriarch  Nicepltorus,  p.  22 — 24. 

e  These  domestic  revolutions  are  related  in  a  clear  and  natural  style, 
in  the  second  volume  of  Orkley's  History  of  the  Saracens,  p.  253—370. 
Besides  our  printed  authors,  he  draws  nis  materials  from  the  Arabic 
MSS.  of  Oxford,  which  he  would  have  more  deeply  searched,  bad  be 
been  con6ned  to  the  Bodleian  library  instead  of  the  city  jail ;  a  fate  bow 
unworthy  of  tbe  man  and  of  his  country  ! 

li  Elmacin,  who  dates  tbe  (irst  coinage  A.  H.  7fi.  A.  D.  695.  five  or 
six  years  later  than  the  Greek  historians,  has  compared  the  weifjbt  of 
the  best  or  common  i^olti  dinar,  to  the  dracbui  ordirhem  of  F-sypt,  (p. 
77.)  which  may  lie  equal  to  two  pennies  (48  yraiiis)  of  our  Troy  weij;lit, 
(Hooper's  Inquiry  into  Ancient  Measures,  p.  24—36.)  and  equivalent 
to  eiffht  shillings  fif  our  sterling  money.  From  the  same  Elmacin  and 
the  Arabian  physicians,  some  dinars  as  high  as  two  dirliems,  as  low  as 
half  a  dirhem,  may  be  deduced.  The  piece  of  silver  w.rs  tbe  dirhem, 
lioth  in  value  and  weight;  but  an  old,  tbongli  fair  coin,  struck  at 
VVaset,  A.   II.  88.   and  preserved   in  the  Bodleian  library,  wants  four 


alarmed  by  the  sound  of  war ;  and  bis  ambassador 
returned  from  Damascus  with  the  tremendous  news, 
that  the  Saracens  were  preparing  an  armament  by 
sea  and  land,  such  as  would  transcend  the  expe- 
rience of  the  past,  or  the  belief  of  the  present,  age. 
The  precautions  of  Anastasius  were  not  unworthy 
of  bis  station,  or  of  the  impending  danger.  He 
issued  a  peremptory  mandate,  that  all  persons  who 
were  not  provided  with  tbe  means  of  subsistence 
for  a  three  years'  siege,  should  evacuate  the  city : 
the  public  granaries  and  arsenals  were  abundantly 
replenished  ;  the  walls  were  restored  and  strength- 
ened ;  and  the  engines  for  casting  stones,  or  darts, 
or  fire,  were  stationed  along  the  ramparts,  or  in  the 
brigantines  of  war,  of  which  an  additional  number 
was  hastily  constructed.  To  prevent  is  safer,  as 
well  as  more  honourable,  than  to  repel  an  attack  ; 
and  a  design  was  meditated,  above  the  usual  spirit 
of  the  Greeks,  of  burning  the  naval  stores  of  the 
enemy,  the  cypress  timber  that  had  been  hewn  in 
Mount  Libanus,  and  was  piled  along  the  sea-shore 
of  Phoenicia,  for  the  service  of  the  Egyptian  fleet. 
This  generous  enterprise  was  defeated  by  the  cow- 
ardice or  treachery  of  tbe  troops,  who,  in  the  new 
language  of  the  empire,  were  styled  of  the  obse- 
quian  theme}  They  murdered  their  chief,  deserted 
their  standard  in  the  isle  of  Rhodes,  dispersed 
themselves  over  the  adjacent  continent,  and  de- 
served pardon  or  reward  by  investing  with  the  pur- 
ple a  simple  officer  of  the  revenue.  The  name  of 
Theodosius  might  recommend  him  to  the  senate 
and  people  ;  but,  after  some  months,  he  sunk  into 
a  cloister,  and  resigned,  to  the  firmer  hand  of  Leo 
the  Isaurian,  the  urgent  defence  of  the  capital  and 
empire.  The  most  formidable  of  the  Saracens, 
Moslemah,  the  brother  of  the  caliph,  was  advancing 
at  the  head  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
,\rabs  and  Persians,  tbe  greater  part  mounted  on 
horses  or  camels;  and  the  successful  sieges  of 
Tyana,  Anioriurn,  and  Pergamus,  were  of  sufficient 
duration  to  exercise  their  skill  and  to  elevate  their 
hopes.  At  the  well-known  passage  of  Abydus,  on 
the  Hellespont,  the  Mahometan  arms  were  trans- 
ported, for  the  first  time,  from  Asia  to  Europe. 
From  thence,  wheeling  round  the  Thracian  cities 
of  tbe  Pioponlis.  Moslemah  invested  Constantino- 
ple on  the  land  side,  surrounded  bis  camp  with  a 
ditch  and  rampart,  prepared  and  planted  his  en- 
grains of  the  Cairo  standard.  (See  tbe  Modern  Univ.  History,  torn.  i.  p. 
54H.  of  tbe  French  translation.) 

i  Kai  ef((o\i'ffC  •jpatpsaQai  tXXnv(?l  Tone  ^nuotriouc  To)v  Xo^oOetfUUn 
K(jd(«ar,  oW'  Apaflioiv  avm  TrapairriMoiveffHai  X^^P'V  rtuv  ^n*MV. 
e7re(5ij  oSi'vaTOV  rrj  e«C(vcov  yXtanutl  ^oiaoo,  i(  itpnia,  n  ipiat^a,  n  oK-w 
Imtai'  I)  Tp<a  tpaif'tirHiii.  Theopban.  Chronograph,  p.  314.  This  defect, 
if  it  really  existed,  must  have  stinrulated  tbe  ingenuity  of  tbe  Arabs  to 
invent  or  borrow. 

k  According  to  a  new,  tliougb  probable,  notion,  maintained  by  M.  de 
Villoison,  (Anecdota  Grffica,  tom.  ii.  p.  152—157.)  oiir  cyphers  are  not 
of  Indian  or  Arabic  invention.  They  were  used  by  the  Greek  and 
Latin  arithmeticians  long  before  the' age  of  Eoetbius.  After  tbe  ex- 
tinction of  science  in  tbe  west,  they  were  adopted  by  the  .\rabic 
versions  from  the  original  MSS.  and  restored  to  the  l.iilins  about  the 
eleventh  century. 

1  In  tbe  division  of  tbe  themes,  or  provinces  described  by  Constan. 
tine  Porpbyrogenitus,  (de  Thematibns,  I.  i.  p.  9,  10.)  the  ottBCqtiwm, 
a  Latin  appellation  of  the  army  and  palace,  was  tbe  fourth  iu  the  public 
order.  Nice  was  tbe  metropolis^  and  its  iurisdiction  extended  from 
the  Hellespont  over  tbe  adjacent  parts  of  Bithyniaand  Pbrygia.  (Seethe 
two  maps  prefixed  by  Delisle  to  tbe  Imperiura  Orivutalc  of  Banduri.) 
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sines  of  assaiiH,  iiiid  dcclaieil,  by  words  anil  actions, 
a  patient  resolution  of  expecting  tlie  return  of 
seed-time  and  harvest,  should  the  obstinacy  of  the 
besieged  prove  equal  to  his  own.  The  Greeks 
would  Kindly  have  ransomed  their  religion  and 
empire,  liy  a  line  or  assessment  of  a  piree  of  gfild 
on  tlic  head  of  each  inhabitant  of  the  city  ;  but  Ihe 
liberal  oiler  was  rejected  with  disdain,  and  the  pre- 
sumption of  Moslemah  was  exalted  by  the  speedy 
approach  and  invincible  force  of  the  navies  of 
Egypt  and  Syria.  They  are  said  to  have  amounted 
to  eighteen  hundred  ships :  the  number  betrays 
their  itn^onsiderabie  size  ;  and  of  the  twenty  stout 
and  capacious  vessels,  whose  magnitude  impeded 
their  progress,  each  was  manned  with  no  more  than 
one  hundred  heavy-armed  soldiers.  This  huge 
armada  proceeded  on  a  smooth  sea,  and  with  a 
gentle  gale,  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Bospliorus  ; 
the  surface  of  the  strait  was  overshadowed,  in 
the  language  of  the  Greeks,  with  a  moving  forest, 
and  the  same  fatal  night  had  been  fixed  by  the 
Saracen  chief  for  a  general  assault  by  sea  and 
land.  To  allure  the  confidence  of  the  enemy,  the 
emperor  had  thrown  aside  the  chain  that  usually 
guarded  tlie  entrance  of  the  harbour;  but  while 
they  hesitated  whether  they  should  seize  the  op- 
portunity, or  apprehend  the  snare,  the  ministers 
of  destruction  were  at  hand.  The  fireships  of  the 
Greeks  were  launched  against  them,  the  Arabs, 
their  arms,  and  vessels,  were  involved  in  the  same 
flames,  the  disorderly  fugitives  were  dashed  against 
each  other  or  overwhelmed  in  the  waves  ;  and  I  no 
longer  find  a  vestige  of  the  lleet,  that  had  threatened 
to  extirpate  the  Roman  name.  A  still  more  fatal 
and  irreparable  loss  was  that  of  the  caliph  Soliman, 
who  died  of  an  indigestion"  in  bis  camp  near  Kin- 
nisrin  or  Chalcis  in  Syria,  as  he  was  preparing  to 
lead  against  Constantinople  tlic  remaining  forces  of 
the  east.  The  brother  of  Moslemah  was  succcede  I 
by  a  kinsman  and  an  enemy  ;  and  the  throne  of  an 
active  and  able  prince  was  degraded  by  the  useless 
and  pernicious  virtues  of  a  bigot.  Wliile  he  started 
and  satisfied  the  scruples  of  a  blind  conscience,  the 
siege  was  continued  through  the  winter  by  the 
neglect,  rather  than  by  the  resolution,  of  the  ealipli 
Omar."  The  winter  proved  uncommonly  rigorous: 
above  a  hundred  days  the  ground  was  covered 
with  deep  snow,  and  the  natives  of  the  sultry  climes 
of  Egypt  and  Arabia  lay  torpid  and  almost  lifeless 
in  their  frozen  camp.  They  revived  on  the  return 
of  spring  ;  a  second  effort  had  been  made  in  their 

m  The  caliph  had  emptied  two  baskets  of  eg:gs  and  of  figs,  which  he 
swallowed  alternately,  and  the  repast  was  concluded  with  marrow  and 
soijar.  In  one  of  his  pilgrinia{;cs  to  Mecca,  Soliman  ate,  at  a  siitj;le 
meal,  seventy  pomegranates,  a  kid,  six  fowls,  atid  a  linge  quantity  of 
the  ;,^rape8of  Tayef.  If  the  bill  of  fare  be  correct,  we  nmst  admire  the 
appetite,  ratlier  than  the  luxury,  of  the  sovereign  of  Asia.  (Abulfeda, 
Alinal.  Moslem,  p.  I2fi  ) 

u  See  the  article  of  Omar  Ben  Abdala7.iz,  in  the  Bibliotheque  Orien. 
tale,  {p.  est),  69().)  prieferens,  says  EIniacin,  (t).  Dt.)  religionem  snam 
rebus  suis  niundants.  He  w.as  so  desirous  of  beinsj  with  God,  tliat  lie 
W()uld  not  have  anointed  his  ear  {liis  own  sayin;;)  to  obtain  a  perfect 
cure  of  his  last  malady.  The  caliph  had  only  one  shirt,  and  in  an  aye 
of  luxury,  his  annual  expeii.se  was  no  more  than  two  drachms,  f  Abul- 
|>hara;;ins,  p.  1.11.)  Hand  diu  gavisuseo  principe  fuit  orbis  Moslemus. 
(Abulfeda,  |).  127.) 

o  Both  Nicephorusand  Theoplianesa^ree  that  the  siege  of  Constan- 
tinople WIS  raised  the  loth  of  August ;  (A.  U.  718.)  but  xi  the  former. 


favour;  and  their  distress  was  relieved  by  the 
arrival  of  two  numerous  fleets,  laden  with  corn,  and 
arms,  and  soldiers  ;  the  first  from  Alexandria,  of 
four  hundred  transports  and  galleys  ;  the  second  of 
three  hundred  and  sixty  vessels  from  the  ports  of 
.Vfrica.  I?ut  the  Greek  fires  were  again  kindled, 
and  if  the  deslruetion  was  less  complete,  it  was 
owing  to  the  experience  which  had  taught  the 
Moslems  to  remain  at  a  safe  distance,  or  to  the 
perfidy  of  the  Egyptian  mariners,  who  deserted  with 
their  ships  to  the  emperor  of  the  christians.  The 
trade  and  navigation  of  the  capital  were  restored  ; 
and  the  produce  of  the  fisheries  supplied  the  wants, 
and  even  the  luxury,  of  the  inhabitants.  But  the 
calamities  of  famine  and  disease  were  soon  felt  by 
the  troops  of  Moslemah,  and  as  the  former  was 
miserably  assuaged,  so  the  latter  was  dreadfully 
propagated,  by  the  pernicious  nutriment  which 
hunger  compelled  them  to  extract  from  the  most 
unclean  or  unnatural  food.  The  spirit  of  conquest, 
and  even  of  enthusiasm,  was  extinct:  the  .Saracens 
could  no  longer  strangle  beyond  their  lines,  cither 
single  or  in  small  parties,  without  exposing  them- 
selves to  the  merciless  retaliation  of  the  Thracian 
peasants.  An  army  of  IJulgarians  was  attracted 
from  the  Danube  by  the  gifts  and  promises  of  Leo  ; 
and  these  savage  auxiliaries  made  some  atonement 
for  the  evils  which  they  had  inflicted  on  the  em- 
pire, by  the  defeat  and  slaughter  of  twenty-two 
thousand  Asiatics.  A  report  was  dexterously  scat- 
tered, that  the  Franks,  the  unknown  nations  of  the 
Latin  world,  were  arming  by  sea  and  land  in  the 
defence  of  the  christian  cause,  and  their  formidable 
aid  was  expected  with  far  different  .sensations  in 
the  camp  and  city.  At  length,  after  a  siege  of  thir- 
teen months,"  the  hopeless  Moslemah 

...  Failure    and    re- 

received  from  the  caliph  the  welcome  treat  of  the  Sara. 
permission  of  retreat.  The  march  "'"'"' 
of  the  Arabian  cavalry  over  the  Hellespont  and 
through  the  provinces  of  Asia,  was  executed  with- 
out delay  or  molestation  ;  but  an  army  of  their 
brethren  had  been  cut  in  pioces  on  the  side  of 
Bithynia,  and  the  remains  of  the  fleet  were  so  re- 
peatedly damaged  by  the  tempest  and  fire,  that 
only  five  galleys  entered  the  port  of  Alexandria  to 
relate  the  tale  of  their  various  and  almost  incredible 
disasters. p 

In  the   two  sieges,  the  deliverance 

/.  ,,         ,       ..  ,  ,         I  •    ,,  Invention    and 

01  (Constantinople  may  be  chiefly  as-    use  of  the  Greek 

eribed  to  the  novelty,  the  terrors,  and    *■"• 

the  real  efficacy  of  the  Greek  Jirefi     The  important 

our  best  witness,  affirms  that  it  contiinied  thirteen  months,  the  latter 
must  be  mistaken  in  supposing  that  it  began  on  the  .^me  day  of  the 
prereding  year.  I  do  not  find  that  Pagi  has  remarked  this  incon- 
sistency. 

P  In  Ihe  second  siege  of  Constantinople,  I  have  followed  Nict-phorus, 
(Brev.  p.  .•!3— 30.)  Theophancs,  (Chronograph,  p.  3H—3M.)  Cedreniis, 
(Compend.  p.  41'.»— 452  )  Zonaras,  (torn.  ii.  p.  '.18—102.)  Klmaein,  (Hi«l. 
Saracen,  p.  88.)  Abulfeda,  (Annal.  Moslem,  p.  l2C.)and  Abulpharagius, 
(Dynast,  p.  I;i0.)  the  most  satisfactory  of  the  Arabs. 

^  Our  sure  and  indefatigable  guide  in  the  middle  ages  and  Byzantine 
history,  Charles  du  Fresne  du  Cange.  has  treated  in  st-veral  places  of 
the  Greek  fire,  .and  his  collections  leave  few  gleanings  behind.  See 
particularly  Glossar.  IMed.  et  Infim.  GrBecitat.  p.  1275,  sub  voce  IIwp 
tiiiXaaauw,  I'ypov.  Glossar.  Med.  et  Infim.  Latiuitat.  Igiiiis  GrfFcus. 
Observations  sur  Villehardouiu,  p.  306,  306.  Obscrvationssur  Joiiivillc, 
p.  71,  72. 
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.secret  of  compounding:  and  directing  tbis  artiGcial 
flame  was  imparled  by  Callinicus,  a  native  of  He- 
liopolis  in  Syria,  who  deserted  from  the  service  of 
the  caliph  to  that  of  the  emperor.'  The  skill  of  a 
chemist  and  engineer  was  equivalent  to  the  succour 
of  fleets  and  armies  ;  and  this  discovery  or  improve- 
ment of  the  military  art  was  fortunately  reserved 
for  the  distressful  period,  when  the  degenerate 
Romans  of  the  east  were  incapable  of  contending 
with  the  warlike  enthusiasm  and  youthful  vigour 
of  the  Saracens.  The  historian  who  presumes  to 
analyze  this  extraordinary  composition,  should  sus- 
pect his  own  ignorance  and  that  of  his  Byzantine 
guides,  so  prone  to  the  marvellous,  so  careless, 
and,  in  this  instance,  so  jealous  of  the  truth.  From 
their  obscure,  and  perhaps  fallacious,  hints,  it 
should  seem  that  the  principal  ingredient  of  the 
Greek  fire  was  the  naptha,'  or  liquid  bitumen,  a 
light,  tenacious,  and  inflammable  oil,'  which 
springs  from  the  earth,  and  catches  fire  as  soon  as 
it  comes  in  contact  with  the  air.  The  naptha  was 
mingled,  I  know  not  by  what  methods  or  in  what 
proportions,  with  sulphur  and  with  the  pitch  that 
is  extracted  from  ever-green  firs."  From  this  mix- 
ture, which  produced  a  thick  smoke  and  a  loud 
explosion,  proceeded  a  fierce  and  obstinate  flame, 
which  not  only  rose  in  perpendicular  ascent,  but 
likewise  burnt  with  equal  vehemence  in  descent  or 
lateral  progress ;  instead  of  being  extinguished,  it 
was  nourished  and  quickened,  by  the  element  of 
water;  and  sand,  urine,  or  vinegar,  were  the  only 
remedies  that  could  damp  the  fury  of  this  powerful 
agent,  which  was  justly  denominated  by  the  Greeks, 
the  liquid,  or  the  maritime,  fire.  For  the  annoyance 
of  the  enemy,  it  was  employed  with  equal  effect, 
by  sea  and  land,  in  battles  or  in  sieges.  It  was 
either  poured  from  the  ramparts  in  large  boilers,  or 
launched  in  red-hot  balls  of  stone  and  iron,  or 
darted  in  arrows  and  javelins,  twisted  round  with 
flax  and  tow,  which  had  deeply  imbibed  the  in- 
flammable oil ;  sometimes  it  was  deposited  in  fire- 
ships,  the  victims  and  instruments  of  a  more  ample 
revenge,  and  was  most  commonly  blown  through 
long  tubes  of  copper,  which  were  planted  on  the 
prow  of  a  galley,  and  fancifully  shaped  into  the 
mouths  of  savage  monsters,  that  seemed  to  vomit  a 

r  Thenplianes  styles  him  apx'T€KTwv.  (p.  295.)  Cedrenus  (p.  437.) 
brio^  this  artist  from  (the  ruins  of)  Heliupohs  in  Egypt ;  and  chemis- 
try was  indeed  the  peculiar  science  of  the  Ecryptians. 

B  The  naphtlia,  the  oteum  incendiariuin  of  tile  history  of  Jerusalem, 
(Gest.  Dei  per  Francos,  p.  1167.)  the  oriental  fonutam  of  James  rie 
Vitry,  (I.  iii.  e.  84.)  is  introduced  on  sliL^ht  evidence  and  strong  pro. 
babiiity.  Ciniiamns  (I.  vi.  p.  16?.)  calls  the  Greek  fire  ttcp  M,ibi«ov; 
and  the  naphtha  is  known  to  abound  between  the  I'i^risand  the  Caspian 
Sea.  According  to  Pliuy,  (Hist.  Natur.  ii.  lOy.)  it  was  subservient  to 
the  revenjre  of  Medea,  and  in  either  etymolonry  the  cXo.ov  Mnt^iat,  or 
MnAeiac,  (Procop.  de  Bell.  Gothic.  I.  iv.  c.  II.)  may  fairly  signify  this 
liquid  bitumen. 

t  On  the  different  sorts  of  oils  and  bitumens,  see  Dr.  Watson's  (the 
present  Bishop  of  Llandaff's)  Chemical  Essays,  vol.  iii.  essiiy  i.  a  classic 
book,  the  best  adapted  to  infuse  the  ta.ste  and  knowledge  of  chemistry. 
The  less  perfect  ideas  of  the  ancients  may  l>e  found  in  Stralw,  (Geo, 
graph.  I.  xvi.  p.  1078.)  and  Pliny.  (Hist.  Natur.  ii.  108,  109.)  Huic 
rAnphlhtrJmi^m  co^'natio  est  ignium,  transiliuntque  protinils  in  earn 
undecunque  visam.  Of  our  travellers  1  am  be»t  pleas^-d  with  Otter, 
(torn.  i.  p.  I.M— 158.) 

a  Anna  Coronena  has  partly  drawn  aside  the  curtain.  Aito  riir 
TeiiKric,  KOI  aWw  Ttvtiiv  ToiouTbiv  6ei'6pov  aettfa\ii>v  avvait-at  Aaupvov 
OKav^ov.  Tou-o  fiCTn  Oetov  -ptfiofitvov  e^>3a\XeTiii  cic  avXianovv 
Ka\afuab  koi  efi^eiruTai  jrapa  tov  toiCo'toc  \afipif  Knt  avvixn  wKir- 
fiavi.  (Alexiad.  i.  xiit.  p.  383.)     Elsewhere  (I.  xi.  p.  3:)4i.)  she  mentions 


Stream  of  liquid  and  consuming  fire.  This  impor- 
tant art  was  preserved  at  Constantinople,  as  the 
palladium  of  the  state  :  the  galleys  and  artillery 
might  occasionally  be  lent  to  the  allies  of  Rome  ; 
but  the  composition  of  the  Greek  fire  was  concealed 
with  the  most  jealous  scruple,  and  the  terror  of  the 
enemies  was  increased  and  prolonged  by  their 
ignorance  and  surprise.  In  the  treatise  of  the 
administration  of  the  empire,  the  royal  author* 
suggests  the  answers  and  excuses  that  might  best 
elude  the  indiscreet  curiosity  and  importunate 
demands  of  the  barbarians.  They  should  be  told 
that  the  mystery  of  the  Greek  fire  had  been  re- 
vealed by  an  angel  to  the  first  and  greatest  of  the 
Constantines,  with  a  sacred  injunction,  that  this 
gift  of  Heaven,  this  peculiar  blessing  of  the  Ro- 
mans, should  never  be  communicated  to  any  foreign 
nation :  that  i\\6  prince  and  subject  were  alike 
bound  to  religious  silence  under  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  penalties  of  treason  and  sacrilege;  and 
that  the  impious  attempt  would  provoke  the  sudden 
and  supernatural  vengeance  of  the  God  of  the 
christians.  By  these  precautions,  the  secret  was 
confined,  above  four  hundred  years,  to  the  Romans 
of  the  east ;  and,  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century, 
the  Pisans,  to  whom  every  sea  and  every  art  were 
familiar,  sulTered  the  eft'ects,  without  understanding 
the  composition,  of  the  Greek  fire.  It  was  at  length 
either  discovered  or  stolen  by  the  Mahometans ; 
and,  in  the  holy  wars  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  they 
retorted  an  invention,  contrived  against  themselves, 
on  the  heads  of  the  christians.  A  knight,  who 
despised  the  swords  and  lances  of  the  Saracens, 
relates,  with  heartfelt  sincerity,  his  own  fears,  and 
those  of  his  companions,  at  the  sight  and  sound  of 
the  mischievous  engine  that  discharged  a  torrent  of 
the  Greek  fire,  the  feu  Grtgeois,  as  it  is  styled  by 
the  more  early  of  the  French  writers.  It  came 
flying  through  the  air,  says  Joinville.'  like  a  winged 
long-tailed  dragon,  about  the  thickness  of  a  hogs- 
head, with  the  report  of  thunder  and  the  velocity  of 
lightning ;  and  the  darkness  of  the  night  was  dis- 
pelled by  this  deadly  illumination.  The  use  of  the 
Greek,  or,  as  it  might  now  be  called,  of  the  Saracen, 
fire,  was  continued  to  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century,'  when  the  scientific  or  casual  compound 

the  properly  of  burning  koto  to  jrpovef  nai  t0'  t..-aTcpa.  Leo.  in  the 
nineteenth  chapter  of  his  Tactics,  (Opera  .Meursii,  torn.  vi.  p.  843.  edit. 
Lami,  Ftorent.  1745.)  speaks  of  the  new  invention  of  jri-p  M«ra  fipo^nt 
ha,  Kanvov.     The.se  are  genuine  and  imperint  testimonies. 

X  Constantin.  Porphyrogenit.  1e  Administrat.  Imperii,  c.  xiii.  p. 
64.  6o. 

y  Histoirc  de  St.  Louis,  p.  39.  Paris,  168S.  p.  44.  Paris,  de  I'lmprj- 
merie  Royale,  1761.  The  former  of  these  editions  is  precious  for  the 
observations  of  Ducange;  the  latter  for  tlie  pure  and  original  text  of 
Joinville.  Wc  must  have  recourse  to  that  text  to  discover,  that  the 
feu  Gregeois  was  shot  with  a  pile  or  javelin,  from  aa  engihe  that  acted 
like  a  sling. 

X  The  vanity,  or  envy,  of  shaking  the  established  property  of  Fame, 
has  tempted  some  moderns  to  carry  gunpowder  above  the  fourteenth, 
(see  Sir  William  Temple.  Dutens.  see.)  and  the  Greek  fire  above  Uie 
seventh  century,  (see  the  Saluste  du  President  des  Brasses,  torn,  ii,  \i. 
381.)  But  their  evidence,  which  precedes  the  vulgar  oera  of  the  in. 
vention,  is  seldom  clear  or  satisfactory,  and  subsc<)uent  writers  may  ht 
suspected  of  fraud  or  credulity.  In  the  earliest  sieges,  some  combus- 
tibles of  oil  and  sulphur  have  been  used,  and  the  Gre,-k  fire  has  some 
affinities  with  gunpowder  both  in  n.ature  and  eflects:  for  the  antiquity 
of  the  first,  a  |>.vssagc  of  Procopius;  (de  Bell.  Goth.  I.  iv.  c.  II.)  for 
that  of  the  second,  some  facts  in  the  Arabic  history  of  Sjvain  (.%.  D. 
124i).  I3IJ.  1.^12.  Bibliot.  Arab.  Hisp.  torn,  ii.  p.  6-8.)  are  the  most 
difficult  to  elude. 
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of  nitro,  sulpluir,  anil  charcoal,  cfTected  a  new  re- 
volutiuii  in  the  art  o(  war  and  the  history  of  inan- 
kiud." 

Constantinople  and  the  Greek  fire 

lurasign  of  France  i      i       41  4       1         r  .. 

by  iiir  AraK  iniglit  exclude  thc  Arabs  Irom  the 
A.  u.  .21,  6".  ^.^siprn  entrance  of  Europe  ;  but  in  the 
west,  on  the  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  provinces  of 
Gaul  were  threatened  and  invaded  hy  the  con- 
querors of  Spain.''  The  decline  of  the  French 
monarchy  invited  the  attack  of  these  insatiate  fana- 
tics. Thc  descendants  of  Clovis  had  lost  the  in- 
heritance of  his  martial  and  ferocious  spirit;  and 
their  misfortune  or  demerit  has  aflixcd  the  epithet 
o{  lazy  to  the  last  kings  of  the  Merovingian  race.' 
Tlicy  ascended  the  throne  without  power,  and  sunk 
into  tlic  grave  without  a  name.  A  country  palace, 
in  thc  neighbourhood  of  Compiegne,''  was  allotted 
for  their  residence  or  prison  :  but  each  year,  in  the 
month  of  March  or  May,  they  were  conducted  in  a 
waggon  drawn  by  oxen  to  the  assembly  of  the 
Franks,  to  give  audience  to  foreign  ambassadors, 
and  to  ratify  the  acts  of  the  mayor  of  the  palace. 
That  domestic  olliccr  was  become  the  minister  (jf 
the  nation  and  the  master  of  the  prince.  A  public 
employment  was  converted  into  the  patrimony  of  a 
private  family  :  the  elder  Pepin  left  a  king  of  ma- 
ture years  under  the  guardianship  of  his  own  widow 
and  her  child  ;  and  these  feeble  regents  were  forci- 
bly dispos.sessed  by  the  most  active  of  bis  bastards. 
A  government,  half  savage  and  half  corrupt,  was 
almost  dissolved  ;  and  the  tributary  dukes,  the  pro- 
vincial counts,  and  thc  territorial  lords,  were  tempt- 
ed to  despise  the  weakness  of  the  monarch,  and  to 
imitate  the  ambition  of  the  mayor.  Among  these 
independent  chiefs,  one  of  the  boldest  and  most 
successful  was  Eudes,  duke  of  Aquitain,  who,  in 
the  southern  provinces  of  Gaul,  usurped  the  authori- 
ty, and  even  the  title,  of  king.  The  Goths,  the  Gas- 
cons, and  the  Franks,  assembled  under  the  standard 
of  this  christian  hero:  he  repelled  the  first  invasion 
of  the  Saracens  ;  and  Zauia,  lieutenant  of  the 
caliph,  lost  his  array  and  his  life  under  the  walls  of 
Thoulouse.  The  ambition  of  his  successors  was 
stimulated  by  revenge  ;  they  repassed  the  Pyrenees 
with  the  means  and  the  resolution  of  conquest.  The 
advantageous  situation  which  had  recommended 
Narbonne"  as  the  first  Roman  colony,  was  again 
chosen  by  the  Moslems:  they  claimed  the  province 
of  Scptemania  or  Langucdoc  as  a  just  dependence 
of  the  Spanish  monarchy  :  the  vineyards  of  Gascony 
and  thc  city  of  Bourdeaux  were  possessed  by  the 

a  Tlial  extraordinary  man.  Friar  Bacon,  reveals  two  of  llie  ir-Kre- 
Oients,  saltpelre  and  sulphur,  and  conceals  tlie  third  in  a  sentence  of 
mysterious  t;ibberish,  as  if  tie  dreaded  thc  consequences  of  his  own 
discovery.  (Bioj;.  Brit.  vol.  i.  p.  4.38.  new  edition.) 

b  For  llie  iiiva-sion  of  France,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Arabs  by  Charles 
Mattel,  see  the  Historia  Aralium  (c.  II — 14.)  of  Rodcric  Ximcnes, 
archbishop  of  Toledo,  who  had  beff.re  liini  the  christian  chronicle  of 
Isidore  Pacensis,  and  thc  .Mahometan  history  of  Novairi.  Thc  ]\Ii,s. 
lems  are  silent  or  concise  in  the  accoiiiil  of  their  losses,  but  M.  Car- 
donnc  (torn.  i.  p.  129— 131  )  has  piven  a  pure  and  simple  account  of  all 
that  he  could  ctillcct  from  Ibn  Halikan,  llidjazi,  and  an  anonymous 
writer.  Tlie  texts  of  the  chronicles  of  France,  ind  lives  of  .saints,  are 
ins<rrted  in  the  Collection  of  Bouquet,  (torn,  iii.)  and  the  Annals  of 
I*agi,  wlio  (ton),  iii.  under  the  proper  years)  has  restored  the  clirono- 
loKy,  which  >s  anticipated  six  years  in  the  Annals  of  Baronius.  The 
Uictioiiary  of  Bayle  {Abderame  and  Muniiza)  has  more  merit  for 
lively  reUcclion  than  original  research. 


sovereign  of  Damascus  atid  Samarcand  ;  and  the 
south  of  France,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Garonne  to 
that  of  the  Rhone,  assumed  the  manners  and  reli- 
gion of  Arabia. 

But  these  narrow  limits  were  scorn-  Expedition  and 
cd   by  the  .spirit  of  .\bilalrahinan,  or   ydooes  of  Ab. 

'  deratne, 

Abderame,  who  hail  been  restored  by  A  I).  731. 
the  (-aliph  Hashcm  to  the  wishes  of  the  soldiers  and 
peopli;  of  Spain.  That  veteran  and  daring  com- 
mander adjudged  to  the  obedience  of  the  prophet 
whatever  yet  remained  of  l''rance  or  of  Europe  ;  and 
prepared  to  execute  the  sentence,  at  tlie  head  of  a 
formidable  ho.st,  inthe  full  eonlidence  of  surmount- 
ing all  opposition  either  of  nature  or  of  man.  His 
first  care  was  to  suppress  a  domestic  rebel,  who 
commanded  the  most  important  passes  of  the  Pyre- 
nees :  Munuza,  a  Moorish  chief,  liad  accepted  the 
alliance  of  thc  duke  of  Aipiitain  ;  and  Eudes,  from 
a  motive  of  private  or  public  interest,  devoted  his 
beauteous  daughter  to  the  embraces  of  the  .African 
misbeliever.  Hut  the  strongest  fortresses  of  Ccr- 
dagne  were  invested  by  a  superior  force  ;  the  rebel 
was  overtaken  and  slain  in  the  mountains  ;  and  his 
widow  was  sent  a  captive  to  Damascus,  to  gratify 
the  desires,  or  more  probably  the  vanity,  of  the 
commander  of  the  faithful.  From  the  Pyrenees, 
Abderame  proceeded  without  delay  to  the  passage 
of  the  RhOne  and  the  siege  of  Aries.  An  army  of 
christians  attempted  the  relief  of  the  city  :  the  tombs 
of  their  leaders  were  yet  visible  in  the  thirteenth 
century  ;  and  many  thousands  of  their  dead  bodies 
were  carried  down  thc  rapid  stream  into  the  Medi- 
terranean sea.  The  arms  of  Abderame  were  not 
less  successful  on  thc  side  of  the  ocean.  He  pass- 
ed without  opposition  the  Garonne  and  Dordognc, 
which  unite  their  waters  in  the  gulf  of  Bourdeaux; 
but  he  found,  beyond  those  rivers,  the  camp  of  the 
intrepid  Eudes,  who  had  formed  a  .second  army, 
and  sustained  a  second  defeat,  so  fatal  to  the  chris- 
tians, that,  according  to  their  sad  confession,  God 
alone  could  reckon  the  number  of  the  slain.  Thc 
victorious  Saracen  overran  the  provinces  of  .Aqui- 
tain, whose  Gallic  names  are  disguised,  rather  than 
lost,  in  the  modern  appellations  of  Perigord,  .Sain- 
tonge,  and  Poitou  :  his  standards  were  planted  on 
the  w  alls,  or  at  least  before  the  gates,  of  Tours  and 
of  .Sens  ;  and  his  detachments  overspread  the  king- 
ilom  of  Burgundy  as  far  as  the  well  known  cities  of 
Lyons  and  Besan^on.  The  memory  of  these  devas- 
tations, for  .\bderame  did  not  spare  the  country  or 
the  people,  was  long  preserved   by  tradition  ;  and 

c  Eginhart,  de  Vita  Caroli  Maf;ni,  c.  ii.  p.  13-18.  edit.  Schniink, 
Utrecht,  1711.  Some  modern  critics  accuse  the  minister  of  Charle. 
inaKiie  of  exaggeratin{f  the  weakness  of  the  Merovin;;ians:  but  the 
Ceiiera!  outline  is  just,  and  the  French  reader  will  for  ever  repeat  the 
beautiful  lines  of  Boileail^s  Lutrin. 

tl  Afamacctt,  on  the  Oyse,  between  Compie[;ne  and  Noyon,  which 
Ejjinliart  calls  [lerparvi  reditTis  villam,  (see  the  notes,  and  the  ma[i  of 
ancient  France  fi>r  Dom.  Bouquet's  Collection.)  Compendium,  or 
Compiegne,  was  a  palace  of  more  di};nity,  (Hadrian.  Valesii  Notltia 
G.illiarum,  p.  1.V2.)  and  that  laughing;  philosopher,  thc  Abbe  Galliani, 
(Dialojrues  sur  le  Commerce  des  Bleds.)  may  truly  affirm,  that  it  was 
the  residence  of  the  rois  tres  Chretiens  et  tres  chevelAs. 

e  Even  before  that  colony,  A.U.C.  6,10.  (Velleius  Patercul.  i.  15.)  in 
the  time  of  Polybius,  (Hist.  I,  iii.  p.  26.x  edit.  Gronov.)  Narbonne  was 
a  Celtic  town  of  the  Hrst  eminence,  and  one  of  the  most  northern  places 
of  the  known  world.  (U'Anville,  Notice  de  TAncienne  Gaulc,  p.  473.) 
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the  invasion  of  France  by  the  Moors  or  Mahometans, 
affords  the  ground-work  of  those  fables,  which  have 
been  so  wildly  disligiired  in  the  romances  of  chival- 
ry, and  so  elegantly  adorned  by  the  Italian  muse. 
In  the  decline  of  society  and  art,  the  deserted  cities 
could  supply  a  slender  booty  to  the  Saracens ;  their 
richest  spoil  was  found  in  the  churches  and  monas- 
teries, which  they  stripped  of  their  ornaments  and 
delivered  to  the  flames :  and  the  tutelar  saints, 
both  Hilary  of  Poitiers  and  Martin  of  Tours,  forgot 
their  miraculous  powers  in  the  defence  of  their  own 
sepulchres.'  A  victorious  line  of  march  had  been 
prolonged  above  a  thousand  miles  from  the  rock  of 
Gibraltar  to  the  banks  of  the  Loire  ;  the  repetition 
of  an  equal  space  would  have  carried  tlie  Saracens 
to  the  confines  of  Poland  and  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland  :  the  Rhine  is  not  more  impassable  than 
the  Nile  or  Euphrates,  and  the  Arabian  fleet  might 
have  sailed  without  a  naval  combat  into  the  mouth 
of  the  Thames.  Perhaps  the  interpretation  of  the 
Koran  would  now  be  taught  in  the  schools  of  Ox- 
ford, and  her  pulpits  might  demonstrate  to  a  cir- 
cumcised people  the  sanctity  and  truth  of  the  reve- 
lation of  Mahomet.s 
Defeat  of  the  From  such  calamities  was  Christen- 
CharicB 'Atel,  ^°^  delivered  by  the  genius  and  for- 
A.  D.  732.  tune  of  one  man.  Charles,  the  illegi- 
timate son  of  the  elder  Pepin,  was  content  with  the 
titles  of  mayor  or  duke  of  the  Franks ;  but  he  de- 
served to  become  the  father  of  a  line  of  kings  In 
a  laborious  administration  of  twenty-four  years,  he 
restored  and  supported  the  dignity  of  the  throne, 
and  the  rebels  of  Germany  and  Gaul  were  succes- 
sively crushed  by  the  activity  of  a  warrior,  who,  in 
the  same  campaign,  could  display  his  banner  on  the 
Elbe,  the  Rhone,  and  the  shores  of  the  ocean.  In 
the  public  danger,  he  was  summoned  by  the  voice 
of  his  country  ;  and  his  rival,  the  duke  of  Aquitain, 
was  reduced  to  appear  among  the  fugitives  and 
suppliants.  "  Alas  ! "  exclaimed  the  Franks,  "  what 
a  misfortune !  what  an  indignity  !  We  have  long 
heard  of  the  name  and  conquests  of  the  Arabs  :  we 
were  apprehensive  of  their  attack  from  the  east ; 
they  have  now  conquered  Spain,  and  invade  our 
country  on  the  side  of  the  west.  Yet  their  numbers, 
and  (since  they  have  no  buckler)  their  arms,  are 
inferior  to  our  own."  "  If  you  follow  my  advice,"  re- 
plied the  prudent  mayor  of  the  palace,  "you  will  not 
interrupt  their  march,  nor  precipitate  your  attack. 
They  are  like  a  torrent,  which  it  is  dangerous  to 
stem  in  its  career.  The  thirst  of  riches  and  the 
consciousness  of  success,  redouble  their  valour,  and 
valour  is  of  more  avail  than  arms  or  numbers.  Be 
patient  till  they  have  loaded  themselves  with  the 
encumbrance  of  wealth.     The  possession  of  wealth 

f  With  regard  to  the  sanctuary  of  SI.  Martin  of  Tonrs,  Roilcric 
Ximenes  accuses  tlie  Saracens  of  the  rfeerf.  'I'nronis  civitalem,  eccle- 
sialti  et  palatia  vastatione  et  incendio  simili  diruit  et  consnmpsit.  Tlie 
coDtinuator  of  Frede^arins  imputes  to  them  no  more  titan  the  intention. 
Ad  domiim  bealissimi  Martini  evcrtendam  destinant.  At  Carolvis,  Stc. 
The  French  aiuiahst  was  more  jealous  of  the  honour  of  the  saitit. 

ff  Vet  \  sincerely  doubt  whether  the  Oxford  urosch  would  have  pro. 

duced  a  volume  of*^ controversy  so  elegant  and  ingenious  as  the  sermons 

lately  preached  by  Mr.  White,  the  Arabic  professor,  at  Mr.  Rampton^s 

lecture,     ilis  observations  on  the  character  and  religion  of  Maliomet, 
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will  divide  their  counsels  and  assure  your  victory." 
This  subtle  policy  is  perhaps  a  refinement  of  the 
Arabian  writers ;  and  the  situation  of  Charles  will 
suggest  a  more  narrow  and  selfish  motive  of  pro- 
crastination ;  the  secret  desire  of  humbling  the 
pride,  and  wasting  the  provinces,  of  the  rebel  duke 
of  Aquitain.  It  is  yet  more  probable,  that  the  de- 
lays of  Charles  were  inevitable  and  reluctant.  A 
standing  army  was  unknown  under  the  first  and 
second  race  :  n>ore  than  half  the  kingdom  was  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  Saracens :  according  to  their 
respective  situation,  the  Franks  of  Neustria  and 
Aiistrasia  were  too  conscious  or  too  careless  of  the 
impending  danger;  and  the  voluntary  aids  of  the 
GcpidiB  and  Germans  were  separated  by  a  long  in- 
terval from  the  standard  of  the  christian  general. 
No  sooner  had  he  collected  his  forces,  than  he 
sought  and  found  the  enemy  in  the  centre  of  France, 
between  Tours  and  Poitiers.  His  well-conducted 
march  was  covered  by  a  range  of  hills,  and  Ab- 
derame  appears  to  have  been  surprised  by  his  un- 
expected presence.  The  nations  of  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Europe,  advanced  with  equal  ardour  to  an 
encounter  which  would  change  the  history  of  the 
world.  In  the  si.x  first  days  of  desultory  combat, 
the  horsemen  and  archers  of  the  east  maintained 
their  advantage :  but  in  the  closer  onset  of  the 
seventh  day,  the  orientals  were  oppressed  by  the 
strength  and  stature  of  the  Germans,  who,  with 
stout  hearts  and  iro7t  hands,*"  asserted  the  civil  and 
religious  freedom  of  their  posterity.  The  epithet  of 
Martel,  the  Hammer,  which  has  been  added  to  the 
name  of  Charles,  is  expressive  of  his  weighty  and 
irresistible  strokes  :  the  valour  of  Eudes  w  as  ex- 
cited by  resentment  and  emulation  ;  and  their  com- 
panions, in  the  eye  of  history,  are  the  true  peers 
and  paladins  of  French  chivalry.  After  a  bloody 
field,  in  which  Abderame  was  slain,  the  Saracens, 
in  the  close  of  the  evening,  retired  to  their  camp. 
In  the  disorder  and  despair  of  the  night,  the  various 
tribes  of  Yemen  and  Damascus,  of  Africa  and  Spain, 
were  provoked  to  turn  their  arms  against  each  other  : 
the  remains  of  their  host  were  suddenly  dissolved, 
and  each  emir  consulted  his  safety  by  a  hasty  and 
separate  retreat.  At  the  dawn  of  day,  the  stillness  of 
an  hostile  camp  was  suspected  by  the  victorious  chris- 
tians :  on  the  report  of  their  spies,  they  ventured  to 
explore  the  riches  of  the  vacant  tents  ;  but,  if  we  ex- 
cept some  celebrated  relics,  a  small  portion  of  the 
spoil  was  restoredito  the  innocent  and  lawful  owners. 
The  joyful  tidings  were  soon  diffused  over  the  ca- 
tholic world,  and  the  monks  of  Italy  could  alTinn 
and  believe  that  three  hundred  and  fifty,  or  three 
hundred  and  seventy-five,  thousand  of  the  Maho- 
metans had  been  crushed  by  the  hammer  of  Charles ;' 

arc  always  adapted  to  his  argument,  and  jjonerally  founded  in  truth 
and  reason,  lie  sustains  the  part  of  a  lively  and  eloquent  advocate; 
and  sometimes  rises  to  the  merit  of  an  historian  and  phdasopber. 

h  Gens  Austria?  membrorum  pre.eminenli.T  vnlida,  et  "ens  Gcrmana 
cordc  ft  cor|iore  pruestantissima,  qnasi  in  ictil  nculi,  manu  ferrcfi,  ct 
pectore  arduo,  Arabes  extiuxerunt.  (Iloderic.  Toletan.  c.  xiv.) 

i  The.se  numbers  are  stated  by  Paul  Warnefrid,  the  deacon  of  Aqui- 
leia,  (de  (rt-stis  Laugobard.  I.  vi.  p.  921.  edit.  Grot.)  and  Anast.isius,  the 
librarian  of  the  Roman  church,  (iu  \  it.  (Jregorii  II.)  who  tellsa  niira. 
culous  story  of  three  consecrated  spunges,  which  rendered  iuvnlnerable 
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while  no  more  tliaii  fifloen  liundrcd  christians  were 
slain  in  the  licld  of  Tours.  IJiit  this  iiicnHlihK-  talc 
is  sulliciently  disproved  hy  the  eaiition  of  the  French 
general,  who  apprehended  the  snares  and  accidents 
of  a  pursuit,  and  dismissed  his  (Jcrnian  allies  to 
their  native  forests.  The  inactivity  of  a  con(|ueror 
betrays  the  loss  of  strength  and  hlood,  and  the  most 
cruel  execution  is  inllicted,  not  in  the  ranks  of 
battle,  but  on  the  backs  of  a  llyin;;  enemy.  Yet  tlic 
They  relrrat  be-  v'ftor.v  of  the  Franks  was  complete 
fore  till-  KranLn.  and  final  ;  Aquitain  was  recovered  by 
the  anns  of  Eudes ;  the  Arabs  never  resumed  the 
conquest  of  Gaul,  and  they  were  soon  driven  be- 
yond the  Pyrenees  by  Charles  Martcl  and  his  va- 
liant race.*"  It  mif;ht  have  been  expected  that  the 
saviour  of  Christendom  would  Iiavebcen  canonized, 
or  at  least  applauded,  by  the  gratitude  of  the  clergy, 
who  are  indebted  to  his  sword  for  their  present  ex- 
istence. Rut  in  the  public  distress,  the  mayor  of 
the  palace  had  been  compelled  to  apply  the  riches, 
or  at  least  the  revenues,  of  the  bishops  and  abbots, 
to  the  relief  of  the  .state  and  the  reward  of  the  sol- 
diers. His  merits  were  forcjotten,  his  sacrilege  alone 
was  remembered,  and,  in  an  epistle  to  a  Carlovin- 
gian  prince,  a  (Jallic  synod  presumes  to  declare  that 
his  ancestor  was  damned  ;  that  on  the  opening  of 
his  tomb,  the  spectators  were  adriiihted  by  a  smell 
of  (ire  and  the  aspect  of  a  horrid  drajton  ;  and  that 
a  saint  of  the  times  was  indulged  with  a  pleasant 
vision  of  the  soul  and  body  of  Charles  Martel,  burn- 
ing, to  all  eternity,  in  the  abyss  of  hell.' 
r,     ..      ...  The  loss  of  an  army,  or  a  province, 

r.lev:ition  of  the  -'  '  ' 

Abiiassides,  in  the  westcm  world,  was  less  pain- 
■  ■  '  ~  '  ful  to  the  court  of  Damascus,  than 
the  rise  and  progress  of  a  domestic  competitor. 
Except  among  the  Syrians,  the  caliphs  of  the 
house  of  Oramiyah  had  never  been  the  objects 
of  the  public  favour.  The  life  of  Mahomet  re- 
corded their  perseverance  in  idolatry  and  rebel- 
lion: their  conversion  had  been  reluctant,  their 
elevation  irregular  and  factious,  and  their  throne 
was  cemented  with  the  most  holy  and  noble  blood 
of  Arabia.  The  best  of  their  race,  the  pious 
Omar,  was  dissatisfied  with  his  own  title ;  their 
personal  virtues  were  insufficient  to  justify  a  de- 
parture from  the  order  of  succession  ;  and  the  eyes 
and  wishes  of  the  faithful  were  turned  towards 
the  line  of  Hashem  and  the  kindred  of  the  apostle 
of  God.  Of  these  the  Fatimites  were  either  rasli 
or  pusillanimous;  but  the  descendants  of  Abbas 
cherished,  with  courage  and  discretion,  the  hopes 
of  their  rising  fortunes.  From  an  obscure  residence 
in  Syria,  they  secretly  despatched  their  agents  and 
missionaries,  who  preached  in  the  eastern  provinces 

llic  French  soldiers  amonlj  wjioni  tliev  had  been  sliared.  It  ahoiiid  seem, 
thai  in  his  tetters  to  the  Pope,  Rudcs  usurped  the  liotiuurof  tlie  vii-tory, 
for  wliich  he  was  chastised  by  tlie  French  aiiiiahsts,  who,  wiOi  equal 
falseliood,  accuse  liim  of  inviting  tlie  Saracens. 

k  Narbonne,  and  the  rest  of  Septimania,  was  recovered  by  Pepin, 
the  son  of  Charles  Martel,  A.  D.  715.  (Pagi,  Critica,  torn.  iii.  p.  300.) 
Thirty. seven  years  afterwards  it  was  pilla'.:ed  by  a  sudden  inroad  of 
the  Arabs,  who  employed  the  captives  in  the  construction  of  the  moseh 
of  Cordova.  (Dc  (inignes,  Hist,  des  Huns,  torn.  i.  p.  .154.) 

1  This  p.-Lstoral  letter,  addressetl  tr)  Lewis  the  f  lermanic,  the  prandson 
of  Charjemaunc,  and  most  probably  composwd  by  the  pen  of  the  artful 


their  hereditary  indefeasible  right;  and  Mohammed, 
the  son  of  Ali,  tlie  son  of  Abdallah,  the  .son  of  Abbas, 
the  tiiicle  of  the  prophet,  gave  audience  to  the  depu- 
ties of  Choiasaii,  and  accepted  their  free  gift  of  four 
hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold.  After  the  death 
of  Mohammed,  the  oath  of  allegiance  was  adminis- 
tered in  the  name  of  his  son  Ibrahim  to  a  numerous 
band  of  votaries,  who  expected  only  a  signal  and  a 
leader ;  and  the  governor  of  Chorasan  <;ontinued  to 
dcplori'  his  fruitless  adntonitions  and  the  deadly 
slumber  of  the  caliphs  of  Damascus,  till  he  him- 
self, with  all  his  adherents,  was  driven  from  the 
city  and  palace  of  Meru,  by  the  rebellious  arms  of 
Abu  Moslem.'"  That  maker  of  kings,  the  author, 
as  he  is  named,  of  the  call  of  the  Abbassides,  was 
at  length  rewarded  for  his  presumption  of  merit 
with  the  usual  gratitude  of  courts.  A  mean,  per- 
haps a  foreign,  extraction  could  not  repress  the  as- 
piring energy  of  Abu  Moslem.  .lealous  ofliis  wives, 
liberal  of  his  wealth,  prodigal  of  his  own  blood  and 
of  that  of  others,  he  could  boast  with  pleasure,  and 
possibly  with  truth,  that  he  had  destroyed  six  hun- 
dred thousand  of  his  enemies  ;  and  such  was  the 
intrepitl  gravity  of  his  mind  and  countenance,  that 
he  was  never  seen  to  smile  except  on  a  day  of  Itattle. 
In  the  visible  separation  of  parties  the  yreen  was 
consecrated  to  the  Fatimites  ;  the  Ommiades  were 
distinguished  by  the  white  ;  and  the  blaeli,  as  the 
most  adverse,  was  naturally  adopted  by  the  Abbas- 
sides. Their  turbans  and  garments  were  stained 
with  that  gloomy  colour ;  two  black  standards,  on 
pike-staves  nine  cubits  long,  were  borne  aloft  in  the 
van  of  Abu  Moslem  ;  and  their  allegorical  names  of 
the  iiitjfu  and  the  shadow  obscurely  represented  the 
indissoluble  union  and  perpetual  succession  of  the 
line  of  Hashem.  From  the  Indus  to  the  Euphrates 
the  east  was  convulsed  by  the  quarrel  of  the  white 
and  the  black  factions  ;  the  Abbassides  were  most 
frequently  victorious  ;  but  their  public  success  was 
clouded  by  the  personal  misfortune  of  their  chief. 
The  court  of  Dama.scus,  awakening  from  a  long 
slumber,  resolved  to  prevent  the  pilgrimage  of 
Mecca,  which  Ibraham  had  undertaken  with  a 
splendid  retinue,  to  recommend  himself  at  once  to 
the  favour  of  the  prophet  and  of  the  people.  A 
detachment  of  cavalry  intercepted  his  march  and 
arrested  his  person  ;  and  the  unhappy  Ibrahim, 
snatched  away  from  the  promise  of  untasted  royalty, 
expired  in  iron  fetters  in  tlic  dungeons  of  Haran. 
His  two  younger  brothers,  Salfah  and  Almansor, 
eluded  the  search  of  the  tyrant,  and  lay  concealed 
at  Cufa,  till  the  zeal  of  the  people  and  the  approacli 
of  his  eastern  friends  allowed  them  to  expose  their 
pers(ms  to  the  impatient  public.     On  Friday,  in  the 

Hincniar,  is  dated  in  the  year  8.58,  and  siarned  by  the  bishops  of  the 
provinces  of  iiheims,  and  Roiten.  (Baronius,  Annal.  Eecles.  A.  1).  741. 
Fleury,  Hist.  I'>cles.  torn.  x.  p.  514 — 516.)  Vet  Baronius  himself,  and 
the  French  critics,  reject  with  contempt  this  episcopal  fiction. 

m  The  steed  and  tlie  satldle  which  had  carried  any  of  his  wives  were 
instantiv  killed  or  burnt,  lest  they  should  be  afterwards  mounted  by  a 
male.  Twelve  hundred  mules  or  camels  were  required  f()r  his  kitchen 
furniture;  and  the  d.iily  consumption  amounted  to  tliree  thnnsiMid 
cakes,  a  hundred  sheep,  besides  oxen,  poultry,  &;c.  (Almlphara-itfc, 
Hist.  Dynast,  p.  140.) 
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dress  of  a  calipli,  in  the  colours  of  the  sect,  Saffah 
proceeded  with  religious  and  military  pomp  to  the 
mosch :  ascending;  the  pulpit,  he  prayed  and  preach- 
ed as  the  lawful  successor  of  Mahomet ;  and,  after 
his  departure,  his  kinsmen  bound  a  willing  people 
by  an  oath  of  fidelity.  But  it  was  on  the  hanks  of 
the  Zab,  and  not  in  tlie  mosch  of  Cufa,  that  this  im- 
portant controversy  was  determined.  Every  advan- 
tage appeared  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  white  faction  : 
the  authority  of  established  government,  an  army  of 
an  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  soldiers,  against 
a  sixth  part  of  that  number  ;  and  the  presence  and 
merit  of  the  caliph  Mervan,  the  fourteenth  and  last 
of  the  house  of  Ommiyah.  Before  his  accession  to 
the  throne  he  had  deserved,  by  his  Georgian  warfare, 
the  honourable  epithet  of  the  ass  of  Mesopotamia  ;" 
and  he  might  have  been  ranked  among  the  greatest 
princes,  had  not,  says  Abulfeda,  the  eternal  order 
decreed  that  moment  for  the  ruin  of  his  family  ;  a 
decree  against  which  all  human  prudence  and  for- 
titude must  struggle  in  vain.  The  orders  of  Mervan 
were  mistaken,  or  disobeyed  :  the  return  of  his 
horse,  from  which  he  had  dismounted  on  a  necessary 
occasion,  impressed  the  belief  of  his  death  :  and  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  black  squadrons  was  ably  con- 
ducted by  Abdallah,  the  uncle  of  his  competitor. 
After  an  irretrievable  defeat,  the  caliph  escaped  to 
Mosul  ;  but  the  colours  of  the  Abbassides  were  dis- 
played from  the  rampart :  he  suddenly  repassed  the 
Tigris,  cast  a  melancholy  look  on  his  palace  of 
Haran,  crossed  the  Euphrates,  abandoned  the  forti- 
fications of  Damascus,  and,  without  halting  in  Pa- 
lestine, pitched  his  last  and  fatal  camp  at  Busir  on 
rn   c^u  «       the  banks  of  the  Nile."  .  His  speed  was 

Fall  of  the  Om-  ^     • 

miades,         urged   by   the  incessant  diligence  of 

AD.  750,  Feb.  10.  ,,    ,    „    /  ,        .  ^  r  ^i. 

Abdallah,  who  in  every  step  of  the 
pursuit  acquired  strength  and  reputation :  the  re- 
mains of  the  white  faction  were  finally  vanquished 
in  Egypt ;  and  the  lance,  which  terminated  the  life 
and  anxiety  of  Mervan,  was  not  less  welcome  per- 
haps to  the  unfortunate  than  to  the  victorious  chief. 
The  merciless  inquisition  of  the  conqueror  eradi- 
cated the  most  distant  branches  of  the  hostile  race  ; 
their  bones  were  scattered,  their  memory  was  ac- 
cursed, and  the  martyrdom  of  Hossein  was  abun- 
dantly revenged  on  the  posterity  of  his  tyrants. 
Fourscore  of  the  Ommiades,  who  had  yielded  to  the 
faith  or  clemency  of  their  foes,  were  invited  to  a  ban- 
quet at  Damascus.  The  laws  of  hospitality  were 
violated  by  a  promiscuous  massacre  :  the  board  was 
spread  over  their  fallen  bodies  ;  and  the  festivity  of 

n  ^t  Heman.  He  bad  been  f;ovcrnor  of  Mesopotamia,  and  the  Ara. 
bic  proverb  praises  the  courage  of  that  warlike  breed  of  a-sses  who  never 
Hy  from  an  eneniv.  The  surname  of  Mervan  may  justify  the  coiiipa. 
rison  of  Homer,  (Iliad,  \.  557,  &tc.)  and  both  will  silenre  the  nirnienis, 
who  consider  the  .ass  as  a  stupid  and  ignoble  emblem.  fO'Heibelot. 
Bibliot.  Orient,  p.  .5.5S.) 

o  Four  several  places,  alt  in  Tsypt.  bore  lh<'  name  of  Busir.  or  Bn- 
siris,  .so  famous  \n  Greek  fable.  The  f^rst,  where  Mervan  was  slain,  was 
to  the  west  of  the  Nile,  in  the  province  of  Fiiim,  or  Arsinoe  ;  the  se- 
cond in  the  Delta,  in  the  Sebeiinytic  nome ;  the  third,  near  the  py. 
ramids ;  the  fourth,  which  was  destroyed  by  Dioclesian,  (see  above, 
p.  145}  in  the  Thebais.  I  shall  here  transcribe  a  note  of  the  learned 
and  ortliodox  Michaclis;  Videiitilr  in  pinribns  vE^ypti  superioris  ur- 
bibus  Bnsiri  Coptoque  arma  sumpsisse  christiani,  hbertatemque  dc  re- 
liRionc  senticodi  defendisse,  sed  succubuisse  quo  in  bdlo  Cnptns  et 
Busiris  diruta,  et  circa  Esnam  maprna  straijes  edita.  Bellum  narrant 
set!   causam   belli   ignorant  scriptores  Byxantini,  alif>qni  Coptum  et 
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the  guests  was  enlivened  by  the  music  of  their 
dying  groans.  By  the  event  of  the  civil  war  the 
dynasty  of  the  Abbassides  was  firmly  established ; 
but  the  Christians  only  could  triumph  in  the  mutual 
hatred  and  common  loss  of  the  disciples  of  Mahomet. p 
Yet  the  thousands  who  were  swept  nevoii  of  Spain 
away  by  the  sword  of  war  might  have  ^-  D.  75.5. 
been  speedily  retrieved  in  the  succeeding  genera- 
tion, if  the  consequences  of  the  revolution  had  not 
tended  to  dissolve  the  power  and  unity  of  the  em- 
pire of  the  Saracens.  In  the  proscription  of  the 
Ommiades,  a  royal  youth  of  the  name  of  Abdalrah- 
man  alone  escaped  the  rage  of  his  enemies,  who 
hunted  the  wandering  exile  from  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates  to  the  valleys  of  mount  Atlas.  His  pre- 
sence in  the  neighbourhood  of  .Spain  revived  the 
zeal  of  the  white  faction.  The  name  and  cau.se  of 
the  Abbassides  had  been  first  vindicated  by  the 
Persians  ;  the  west  had  been  pure  from  civil  arms  ; 
and  the  servants  of  the  abdicated  family  still  held, 
by  a  precarious  tenure,  the  inheritance  of  their  lands 
and  the  offices  of  government.  Strongly  prompted 
by  gratitude,  indignation,  and  fear,  they  invited  the 
grandson  of  the  caliph  Hashem  to  ascend  the  throne 
of  his  ancestors  ;  and,  in  his  desperate  condition, 
the  extremes  of  rashness  and  prudence  were  almost 
the  same.  The  acclamations  of  the  people  saluted 
his  landing  on  the  coast  of  Andalusia  ;  and,  after  a 
successful  struggle,  Abdalrahman  established  the 
throne  of  Cordova,  and  was  the  father  of  the  Om- 
miades of  Spain,  who  reigned  above  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pyrenees.'" 
He  slew  in  battle  a  lieutenant  of  the  Abbassides, 
who  had  invaded  his  dominions  with  a  fleet  and 
army :  the  head  of  Ala,  in  salt  and  camphire,  was 
suspended  by  a  daring  messenger  before  the  palace 
of  Mecca  ;  and  the  caliph  Almansor  rejoiced  in  his 
safety,  that  he  was  removed  by  seas  and  lands  from 
such  a  formidable  adversary.  Their  mutual  designs 
or  declarations  of  ofl'ensive  war  evaporated  without 
effect ;  but  instead  of  opening  a  door  to  tlie  con- 
quest of  Europe,  Spain  was  dissevered  from  the 
trunk  of  the  monarchy,  engaged  in  perpetual  hosti- 
lity with  the  east,  and  inclined  to  peace  and  friend- 
ship with  the  christian  sovereigns  of  Constantinople 
and  France.  The  example  of  the  Om-  Triple  division 
miades  was  imitated  by  the  real  or  of  tlie  caliphate, 
fictitious  progeny  of  Ali,  the  Edrissites  of  Mauri- 
tania, and  the  more  powerful  Fatimitcs  of  Africa 
and  Egypt.  In  the  tenth  century,  the  chair  of  Ma- 
homet was  disputed  by  three  caliphs  or  commanders 

Busirim  non  rebellasse  dicturi,  sed  causam  cliristianornm  suscepturi. 
(Not.  211.  p.  lUO.)  For  the  geoffraphy  of  the  four  Busirs.  sec  Abulfeda. 
(Descript.  /Kpypt.  p.  9.  vers.  Michaelis,  fiottim^a-,  177(1.  in  quarto.) 
Micliaeiis,  (Not.  1*22— 127.  p.  58—63.)  and  D'Anville.  (Mcraoire  sur 
I'F.sypte,  p.  85.  147.  20>,) 

p  See  Abulfeda,  (Annal.  IMoslem.  p.  l.'it.' — 14.'>.)  Kntychiiis,  (Annal. 
tom.  ii.  p.  392.  vers.  I'oeock.)  Klmacin,  (Hist.  Saracen',  p.  109 — 121.1 
Abulpbaragius,  (Hist.  Dynast,  p.  134—140.)  Uoderic  of  Toledo,  (Hist. 
Arabum,  c.  IS.  p.  Xi.)  Theophanes.  (ChronoKrapb.  p.  356,  .V,7.  who 
speaks  of  the  Abbassides  under  the  names  of  X(i>pnffavfTui  and  Mnvpo- 
0op(.i,)  and  the  Biblioltieque  of  D'Herbelot,  in  the  articles  of  Omnii- 
«rfe.v,  Athns^idex.  .%fttrvan,  Ibrahim,  Saffah,  Abou  Afoxlcm. 

q  For  the  revohittoii  of  Spain,  consult  Roileric  of  Toledo,  (c.  xviii. 
p.  34,  &c.)  the  Bibliotheca  Arnbieo  Hispana,  (tom.  ii.  p.  30.  198.)  and 
Cardonne.  (Hist,  de  TAfrique  et  de  I'Espagne,  tom.  i.  p.  I8tj— 1P7.  305. 
272.  323,  &c.) 
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olllic  fiiitlifiil,  wlio  icitjmil  ;>t  UasiUiil,  Cairoan, 
ami  Conliivii,  txi'dniiiiiiiiicatcd  larli  otiicr,  and 
agiteil  only  in  a  principle  of  iliscoid,  that  a  si-rtaij 
is  more  odious  and  criminal  than  an  unhuliever.'' 

Mecca  was  the  patrimony  of  the  line 

M^lnificcnce  o'        „   ,,      ,  i         .  i  ■  ■  i 

the-  Miipiis,      of  Hashera,  yet  the  Abbassides  were 

A.  1>.  7/10-960.  ,  ...  ■■         -.i         ■       .1 

never  tempted  to  reside  either  in  tlic 
birth-place  or  tlie  eity  of  the  proplict.  Damasnis 
was  disgraced  by  the  ehoice,  and  polluted  villi  the 
blood,  of  the  Ommiades  ;  and,  after  some  hcsilatidii, 
Almansor,  the  brother  and  successor  of  Sallah,  laid 
the  foundations  of  Bagdad,"  the  imperial  seat  of  his 
posterity  during  a  reign  of  live  hundred  years.'  The 
chosen  spot  is  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris, 
about  fifteen  miles  above  the  ruins  of  Modain  :  the 
double  wall  was  of  a  circular  form  ;  and  such  was 
the  rapid  increase  of  a  capital,  now  dwindled  to  a 
provincial  town,  that  the  funeral  of  a  jiopular  saint 
might  be  attended  by  eight  hundred  thousand  men 
and  sixty  thousand  women  of  IJagdad  and  the  ad- 
jacent villages.  In  this  city  of  peace,''  amidst  the 
riches  of  the  east,  the  Abbassides  soon  disdained 
the  abstinence  and  frugality  of  the  first  caliphs,  and 
aspired  to  emulate  the  magnificence  of  the  I'crsian 
king.s.  After  his  wars  and  buildings,  Almansor  left 
behind  him  in  gold  and  silver  about  thirty  millions 
sterling;  '  and  this  treasure  was  exhausted  in  a  few 
years  by  the  vices  or  virtues  of  his  children.  His 
son  Mahadi,  in  a  single  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  ex- 
pended six  millions  of  dinars  of  gold.  A  pious  and 
charitable  motive  may  sanctify  the  foundation  of 
cisterns  and  earavanseras,  which  he  distributed 
along  a  measured  road  of  seven  hundred  miles  ;  but 
his  train  of  camels,  laden  with  snow,  could  serve 
only  to  astonish  the  natives  of  Arabia,  and  to  refresh 
the  fruits  and  liquors  of  the  royal  banfiuet.v  The 
courtiers  would  surely  praise  the  liberality  of  his 
grandson  Almamon,  who  gave  away  four-fifths  of 
the  income  of  a  province,  a  sum  of  two  millions  four 
hundred  thousand  gold  dinars,  before  he  drew  liis 
foot  from  the  stirrup.  At  the  nuptials  of  the  same 
prince,  a  thousand  pearls  of  the  largest  size  were 
showered  on  the  head  of  the  bride,'  and  a  lottery  of 
lands  and  houses  displayed  the  capricious  bounty 
of  fortune.  The  glories  of  the  court  were  brighten- 
ed, rather  than  impaired,  in  the  decline  of  the  ein- 


1  I  sl»;ill  not  stop  to  refute  the  strange  errors  and  fancies  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Temple,  {his  Worlts,  vol.  iii.  p.  371 — .374.  <ictavo  eililinri,)  ami 
Voltaire,  (Histoire  Geiierale,  c.  xxviii.  toni.  ii.  p.  124,  125.  edition  tie 
I.ausanne.)  concerning  the  dii'isiou  of  the  Saracen  empire.  The  mis. 
I.ikes  of  Voltaire  proceeded  fmm  the  want  of  knnwlcil^re  or  reUcction; 
hut  Sir  William  was  deceived  by  a  Spanish  impostor,  who  has  framed 
an  apocryphal  history  of  the  confinest  of  Spain  hy  the  Arabs. 

»  ThcVeograplier'D'Anville,  (rr.upliratc  et  I'e 'I'l^rre,  p.  121  —  123.) 
and  the  orientalist  D'llerhelot,  (Bibliotheque,  p.  1G7,  lfJ8.)  may  siiHice 
for  the  knowlediic  of  Bagdad.  Our  travellers,  Pietro  delta  Vatic,  (torn. 
i.  p.  088—098.)  Tavernier,  (torn.  i.  p.  230-2.W.)  Tlieveiwt,  (pari  ii.  p. 
209-212.)  Otter,  (turn.  i.  p.  102-168.)  and  Nieljuhr,  (Voyage  en 
Arabic,  tom.  ii,  p.  239 — 271.)  have  seen  only  its  decay;  and  ttie  Nii. 
Iiian  geographer,  (p.  204.)  and  the  travelling  .K-vv,  Meinamin  of  Tiidela, 
;Uinerariuro,  p.  112—123.  a  Const.  rEmpereur,  apud  Elzevir,  16.13.) 
are  tile  only  writers  of  my  acrguaintance,  who  have  known  Itagdnd  nn- 
dt-r  the  reign  of  the  AbUassides. 

t  The  foundations  of  Ilagd.ul  were  laid  A.  II,  145.  A.  D-  762.  Mosla- 
'cm,  the  last  of  the  Abbassides,  was  taken  and  put  to  death  by  the  Tar- 
1.1",  A.  II.  0.50.  A.  I).  1258.  the  20lli  of  February. 

"  Medinat  al  Salem,  Dar  al  Salem.  Urbs  pacis,  or,  a-S  is  more  neatly 
compounded  by  the  Byzantine  writers,  KipijvowoAit  (Ircnop<ilis.)  There 
is  sj.nie  dispute  concerning  the  etymology  of  Bagflad,  but  the  first  syl- 
lable is  allowed  to  signify  a  gartlen  in  the  Persian  ton^nic  ;  the  garden 


pirc,  and  a  Greek  ambassador  might  admire,  or  pity, 
the  magnificence  of  the  feeble  Moetader.  "  The 
caliph's  wliolc  army,"  says  the  historian  Abulfcda, 
"  both  horse  and  foot,  was  under  arms,  which  to- 
gether made  a  body  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  thou- 
sand men.  His  statc-ofTicers,  the  favourite  slaves, 
stood  near  him  in  splendid  apparel,  their  belts  glit- 
tering with  gold  and  gems.  Near  them  were  seven 
thousand  eunuchs,  four  thousand  of  lliein  white,  the 
remainder  black.  The  porters  or  door-keepers  were 
ill  number  seven  hundred.  IJargcs  and  boats,  with 
tlie  most  superb  decorations,  were  seen  swimming 
upon  the  Tigris.  Nor  was  the  palace  itself  less 
si)Iendid,  in  which  were  hung  up  thirty-eight  thou- 
sand pieces  of  tapestry,  twelve  thousand  five  hun- 
dred of  which  were  of  silk  embroidered  with  gold. 
The  ctirpcts  on  the  lloor  were  twenty-two  thousand. 
,\  hundred  lions  were  brought  out,  with  a  keeper 
to  each  lion.''  Among  the  other  spectacles  of  rare 
and  stupendous  lu.xury,  wa.s  atree  of  gold  and  silver 
spreading  into  eighteen  large  branches,  on  which, 
and  on  the  lesser  boughs,  sat  a  variety  of  birds  made 
of  the  same  precious  metals,  as  well  as  the  leaves  of 
the  tree.  While  the  machinery  afl'ected  sponta- 
neous motions,  the  several  birds  warbled  their  na- 
tural harmony.  Through  this  scene  of  magnificence, 
the  Greek  ambassador  was  led  by  the  vizir  to  the 
foot  of  the  caliph's  throne."  ''  In  the  west,  the  Om- 
miades of  Spain  supported,  with  ecpial  pomp,  the 
title  of  commander  of  the  faithful.  Three  miles 
from  Cordova,  in  honour  of  his  favourite  sultana, 
(he  third  and  greatest  of  the  Abdalrahmaiis  eon- 
slrueted  the  city,  palace,  and  gardens  of  Zehra. 
Twenty-five  years,  and  above  three  millions  sterling, 
were  employed  by  the  founder:  his  liberal  taste 
invited  the  artists  of  Constantinople,  the  most  .skil- 
ful sculptors  and  architects  of  the  age;  and  the 
buildings  were  sustained  or  adorned  by  twelve 
liundied  columns  of  Spanish  and  African,  of  Greek 
and  Italian,  marble.  The  hall  of  audience  was  in- 
criistcd  with  gold  and  pearls,  and  a  great  bason 
in  the  centre  was  surrounded  with  the  curious  and 
rosily  figures  of  birds  and  (piadriipeds.  In  a  lofty 
pavilion  of  the  gardens,  one  of  these  basons  and 
fountains,  so  delightful  in  a  sultry  climate,  was  re- 
plenished not  with  water,  but  with  the  purest  quiek- 


of  Had,  a  christian  hermit,  whose  cell  had  heen  the  only  habitation  on 
the  spot. 

X  Keliqnit  in  srario  sexeenties  millies  mille  slateres,  et  quater  et 
vicie-s  niiUies  mille  aurcas  anreos.  Ehnacin,  Ilist.  Saracen,  p.  120.  I 
have  reckoned  the  gold  pieces  at  eight  shillings,  and  the  proportion  to 
the  silver  as  twelve  to  one.  Hut  I  will  never  answer  for  the  iiumbers(»f 
I'-rpenius ;  and  the  Latins  are  scarcely  above  the  Siivages  in  the  Ian. 
giiage  of  arithnietie, 

>■  D'llerhelot,  p.  5.30.  Abnlfeda,  p.  151.  Nivcm  Meccam  apportavit, 
rem  ihi  aiit  nunquam  aut  rarissime  vi.sam.  • 

%  Abtilfeda,  p.  181.  189-  describes  the  splendour  and  liberality  of  Al- 
niainon.     Milton  hasalliided  to  this  oriental  ciislum  ; 

— Or  where  the  gorgeous  east,  with  richest  hand, 
Showers  on  her  kings  Barbaric  pearls  and  gold. 
I  have  used  the  modern  word  luUeri/t  to  express  the  missiUn  of  Ihe 
Roman  emperors,  which  entitled  to  some  prize  the  person  who  caught 
them,  as  thev  were  thrown  among  the  crowd. 

a  When  Itell  of  Antermony  (Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  99.)  accompanied  the 
Uussi.-y)  amtiassador  to  the  audience  of  Ihe  unfortunate  Shah  Hussein  of 
Persi.i,  tun  linns  were  introduced,  to  denote  the  power  of  the  king  over 
the  fiercest  animals. 

t-  Abiilteda,  p.  237.  D'Herlwlot,  p.  509.  This  embassy  was  received 
at  Bagdad,  A.  II.  30.^.  A.  D.  !I17.  In  Ihe  pa.ssage  of  Ahulfeda,  I  have 
used,  with  some  variations,  the  English  translation  of  the  learned  and 
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silver.  Tlie  seraglio  of  Abdalrahman,  Ills  wives, 
concubines,  and  black  eunuclis,  amounted  to  six 
thousand  three  hundred  persons  ;  and  he  was  at- 
tended to  the  field  by  a  guard  of  twelve  thousand 
horse,  whose  belts  and  scymitars  w-ere  studded  « ith 
gold.' 

IucoM,<equen«s  I"  *  private  condition,  our  desires 
on  private  and    are  perpetually  repressed  by  poverty 

public  liapiti.  .         ,         ,.         .  1  1        1-  I 

iitss.  and  subordination  ;  but  the  lives  and 

labours  of  millions  are  devoted  to  the  service  of  a 
despotic  prince,  whose  laws  are  blindly  obeyed, 
and  whose  wishes  are  instantly  gratified.  Our  im- 
agination is  dazzled  by  the  splendid  picture  ;  and 
whatever  may  be  the  cool  dictates  of  reason,  there 
are  few  among  us  who  would  obstinately  refuse  a 
trial  of  the  comforts  and  the  cares  of  royalty.  It 
may  therefore  be  of  some  use  to  borrow  the  experi- 
ence of  the  same  Abdalrahman,  w  hose  magnificence 
has  perhaps  excited  our  admiration  and  envy,  and 
to  transcribe  an  authentic  memorial  which  was 
found  in  the  closet  of  the  deceased  caliph.  "  I  have 
now  reigned  above  fifty  years  in  victory  or  peace ; 
beloved  by  my  subjects,  dreaded  by  ray  enemies, 
and  respected  by  my  allies.  Riches  and  honours, 
power  and  pleasure,  have  waited  on  my  call,  nor 
does  any  earthly  blessing  appear  to  have  been  w  ant- 
ing to  my  felicity.  In  this  situation,  I  have  dili- 
gently numbered  the  days  of  pure  and  genuine 
happiness  which  have  fallen  to  my  lot :  they  amount 
to  FOURTEEN  :  —  Oman!  place  not  thy  confidence 
in  this  present  world  l""*  The  luxury  of  the  caliphs, 
so  useless  to  their  private  happiness,  relaxed  the 
nerves,  and  terminated  the  progress,  of  the  Arabian 
empire.  Temporal  and  spiritual  conquest  liad  been 
the  sole  occupation  of  the  first  successors  of  Maho- 
met ;  and  after  supplying  themselves  with  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life,  the  w  hole  revenue  was  scrupulously 
devoted  to  that  salutary  work.  The  Abbassides 
were  impoverished  by  the  multitude  of  their  wants 
and  their  contempt  of  economy.  Instead  of  pur- 
suing the  great  object  of  ambition,  their  leisure, 
their  affections,  the  powers  of  their  mind,  were  di- 
verted by  pomp  and  pleasure  ;  the  rewards  of  valour 
were  embezzled  by  women  and  eunuchs,  and  the 
royal  camp  was  encumbered  by  the  luxury  of  the 
palace.  A  similar  temper  was  difl'used  among  the 
subjects  of  the  caliph.  Their  stern  enthusiasm  was 
softened  by  time  and  prosperity  :  they  sought  riches 
in  the  occupations  of  industry,  fame  in  the  pursuits 
of  literature,  and  happiness  in  the  tranquillity  of 
domestic  life.     War  was  no  longer  the  passion  of 

unliable  Mr.  Harris,  of  Salisbury.  (Philological  Inquiries,  p.  303, 
364.)  1  .    I  . 

c  Cardonne,  llistoirc  de  IWfriqneetde  I'E.spafinc,  torn.  i.  p.  3.10—33(5. 
A  just  idea  of  the  taste  and  architecture  of  the  Arabians  of  Spain,  may 
be  conceived  from  the  description  aiitl  plates  of  the  Alhambra  of  Grc. 
liada.  (Swinburne's  Travels,  p.  171— ISS.) 

d  Cardonne,  torn  i.  p.  32i),  330.  This  confession,  the  complaints  of 
Solomon  of  the  vanity  of  this  world,  (read  Prior's  verbose  but  eloquent 
poem,)  and  the  happy  ten  days  of  the  emperor  Seghed,  (Itambler,  N<i, 
204,  205.)  will  be  triumphantly  quoted  by  the  detractorsof  human  life. 
Their  expectations  are  coiumonly  iinmoilerate,  their  estimates  are  sel. 
dom  impartial.  If  I  may  speak  of  myself,  (the  only  person  of  whom  I 
can  speak  with  certainty,)  nit/  happ>  hours  have  far  exceeded,  and  tar 
exceed,  the  scanty  numbers  of  the  caliph  of  Spain ;  and  1  shall  not 
scruple  to  add,  that  many  of  lliem  arc  due  to  the  plcosini^  labour  of  the 
present  composition. 


the  Saracens  ;  and  the  increase  of  pay,  the  repeti- 
tion of  donatives,  were  insufficient  to  allure  the 
posterity  of  those  voluntary  champions  who  had 
crowtjed  to  the  standard  of  Abubekcr  and  Omar  for 
the  hopes  of  spoil  and  of  paradise. 

Under  the  reign  of  the  Ommiades,    ..... 

^  *    lotroductiou   of 

the  studies  of  the  Moslems  were  con-    learning  among 

fined  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Koran,  a.  d.  754,  &i! 
anil  tlie  eloquence  and  poetry  of  their  8i3,&c. 
native  tongue.  A  people  continually  exposed  to 
the  dangers  of  the  field  must  esteem  the  healing 
powers  of  medicine,  or  rather  of  surgery :  but  the 
starving  physicians  of  Arabia  munnured  a  com- 
plaint that  exercise  and  temperance  deprived  them 
of  the  greatest  part  of  their  practice.'  After  their 
civil  and  domestic  wars,  the  subjects  of  the  Abbas- 
sides, awakening  from  this  mental  lethargy,  found 
leisure  and  felt  curiosity  for  the  acquisition  of  pro- 
fane science.  This  spirit  was  first  encouraged  by 
the  caliph  Almansor,  who,  besides  his  knowledge 
of  the  Mahometan  law,  had  applied  himself  with 
success  to  the  study  of  astronomy.  But  when  the 
sceptre  devolved  to  Almamon,  the  seventh  of  the 
Abbassides,  he  completed  the  designs  of  his  grand- 
father, and  invited  the  muses  from  their  ancient 
seats.  His  ambassadors  at  Constantinople,  his 
agents  in  Armenia,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  collected  the 
volumes  of  Grecian  science  :  at  his  command  they 
were  translated  by  the  most  skilful  interpreters 
into  the  Arabic  language :  his  subjects  were  ex- 
horted assiduously  to  peruse  these  instructive  writ- 
ings ;  and  the  successor  of  Mahomet  assisted  with 
pleasure  and  modesty  at  the  assemblies  and  dis- 
putations of  the  learned.  "  He  was  not  ignorant," 
says  Abulpharagius,  "  that  thci/  are  the  elect  of  God, 
his  best  and  most  useful  servants,  whose  lives  are 
devoted  to  the  improvement  of  their  rational  facul- 
ties. The  mean  ambition  of  the  Chinese  or  the 
Turks  may  glory  in  the  industry  of  their  hands  or 
the  indulgence  of  their  brutal  appetites.  Yet  these 
dexterous  artists  must  view,  w  ith  hopeless  emula- 
tion, the  hexagons  and  pyramids  of  the  cells  of  a 
bee-hive:'  these  fortitudinous  heroes  are  awed  by 
the  superior  fierceness  of  the  lions  and  tigers  ;  and 
in  their  amorous  enjoyments,  they  are  much  inferior 
to  the  vigour  of  the  grossest  and  most  sordid  quad- 
rupeds. The  teachers  of  wisdom  are  the  true  lumi- 
naries and  legislators  of  a  world,  which,  without 
their  aid,  would  again  sink  in  ignorance  and  bar- 
barism."i^  The  zeal  and  curio.sity  of  Almamon  were 
imitated  by  succeeding  princes  of  the  line  of  Abbas : 

c  The  Gulistan  (p.  289.)  relates  the  conversation  of  Mahomet  and  a 
physician.  (Epistol.  Uenauilot.  in  Fabricius,  Bibliot.  tirtc.  tom.  i.  p. 
S14.)  The  prophet  himself  \*-as  skilled  in  the  art  of  medicine;  and 
Oaguier  (Vie  de  IMalioraet,  tom,  iii.  p.  394— 405.)  liiis  given  an  extract 
of  the  aphorisms  which  are  extant  tmder  liis  name. 

i  See  their  curious  architecture  in  Reaumur.  (Hist  dcs  InMctes, 
tom.  V.  Memoire  viii.)  These  hexagons  arc  closed  by  a  pyramid  ;  the 
angles  of  the  three  sidesof  a  similar  pyramid,  such  as  would  accomplisli 
the  given  end  with  the  smallest  quantity  possible  of  materials  were 
determined  by  a  mathematician,  at  lOlt  degrees  2t>  minutes  for  the 
larger,  70  degrees  34  minutes  for  the  smaller.  The  actual  measure  is 
109  degreirs  VS  minutes.  70  degrees  32  minute.s.  Yet  this  perfect  li,ar- 
moiiy  raises  the  work  at  the  expense  of  the  artist:  the  licts  arc  not 
masters  of  transcendant  geometry. 

K  Saed  i:bu  Ahmed,  cadhi  of  Toledo,  who  die<l  A.  H.  462,  A  D. 
1069.  has  furnished  Abulphar.igius  (llynast.  p.  loO.)  with  this  curious 
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their  rivals,  tbc  Fatimites  of  Africa  and  tlic  Ommi- 
ades  of  Spain,  were  the  patrons  of  tlie  learned,  as 
well  as  the  commanders  of  the  faithful :  the  same 
royal  prerogative  was  claimed  by  their  independent 
emirs  of  the  provinces  ;  and  their  emulation  did  used 
the  taste  and  the  rewards  of  science  from  Samarcand 
and  Hochara  to  Fez  and  Cordova.  The  vizir  of  a 
sultan  consecrated  a  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand 
pieces  of  gold  to  the  foundation  of  a  college  at 
Bagdad,  which  he  endowed  with  an  annual  revenue 
of  fifteen  thousand  dinars.  The  fruits  of  instruction 
were  communicated,  perhaps  at  different  times,  to 
six  thousand  disciples  of  every  degree,  from  the  son 
of  the  noble  to  that  of  the  mechanic :  a  sullicient 
allowance  was  provided  for  the  indigent  scholars  ; 
and  the  merit  or  industry  of  the  professors  was  re- 
paid with  adequate  stipends.  In  every  city  the 
productions  of  Arabic  literature  were  copied  and 
collected  by  the  curiosity  of  the  studious  and  the 
vanity  of  the  rich.  A  private  doctor  refused  the 
invitation  of  the  sultan  of  Boehara,  because  the 
carriage  of  his  books  would  have  required  four 
hundred  camels.  The  royal  lil)rary  of  the  Fatimites 
consisted  of  one  hundred  thousand  manuscripts, 
elegantly  transcribed  and  splendidly  bound,  which 
were  lent,  without  jealousy  or  avarice,  to  the  stu- 
dents of  Cairo.  Yet  this  collection  must  appear 
moderate,  if  we  can  believe  that  the  Ommiades  of 
Spain  had  formed  a  library  of  six  hundred  thousand 
volumes,  forty-four  of  which  were  employed  in  the 
mere  catalogue.  Their  capital,  Cordova,  with  the 
adjacent  towns  of  Malaga,  Almeria,  and  Murcia, 
had  given  birth  to  more  than  three  hundred  writers, 
and  above  seventy  public  libraries  were  opened  in 
the  cities  of  the  Andalusian  kingdom.  The  age  of 
Arabian  learning  continued  about  five  hundred  years, 
till  the  great  eruption  of  the  Moguls,  and  was  coeval 
with  the  darkest  and  most  slothful  period  of  Euro- 
pean annals ;  but  since  the  sun  of  science  has 
arisen  in  the  west,  it  should  seem  that  the  oriental 
studies  have  languished  and  declined.'' 
„,  .        .  In  the  libraries  of  the  Arabians,  as 

Tncir  rcil   pro-     . 

grejs  ID  ilic  in  those  of  Europe,  the  far  greater  part 
sciences.  ^j.  ^j^^  innumerable  volumes  were  pos- 

sessed only  of  local  value  or  imaginary  merit.'  The 
shelves  were  crowded  vvitli  orators  and  poets,  whose 
style  was  adapted  to  the  taste  and  manners  of  their 
countrymen  ;  with  general  and  partial  histories, 
which  each  revolving  generation  supplied  with  a 
new  harvest  of  persons  and  events  ;  with  codes  and 

Itossagc,  as  well  as  witli  the  text  of  Pocock's  Sjiccimen  Historix  Ara. 
liuni.  A  number  of  literary  anecdotes  of  philosophers,  physicians,  &c. 
who  have  nourished  under  each  caliph,  fornn  the  principal  merit  of  the 
Dyuasties  of  Ahulphara»ius. 

b  These  literary  anecdotes  arc  borrowed  from  the  Bibliotheca  Ara- 
hico.Hispaiia,  (torn.  ii.  p.  38.  71.  201,  202.)  Leo  Africamis,  (de  Arah. 
Mediois  ct  Piiilosophis,  in  Fabric.  Bibliot.  Graec.  torn.  xiii.  p.  2*9 — 21)8. 
particularly  p.  274.)  and  Kenaudot.  (Hist.  Patriarch.  Alex.  p.  271,  275. 
536,  537.)  besides  the  chronolo;:ical  remarks  of  Abulphara<;iiis. 

»  The  Arabic  catalogue  of  the  Escurial  will  i;ivc  a  just  idea  of  the 
proportion  of  the  classes.  In  the  library  of  Cairo,  the  MSS.  of  astro- 
nomy and  medicine  amounted  to  tjoiKI,  with  two  fair  globes,  the  one 
of  brass,  the  other  of  silver.  (Bibliot.  Arab.  Hist.  torn.  I-  p.  417.) 

1(  As,  for  iiisUtnce,  the  (tfth,  sixth,  and  seventh  books  (the  eighth  is 
still  wanting)  of  the  Conic  Sections  of  Apollonius  Pergjcus,  which  were 
printed  from  the  Florence  MSS.  1G6I.  (Fabric.  Bibliot.  Gra-c.  torn.  ii. 
p.  559.)  Yet  the  fifth  book  had  been  previously  restored  by  the  mathe. 
malical  Uiviualiott  of  Viviani.  (Set  his  Eloge  lo  Fontcuellc,  tom.  ».  p 
59,  Scc.J 


commentaries  of  jurisprudence,  which  derived  their 
authority  from  the  law  of  the  prophet ;  with  the 
interpreters  of  the  Koran,  and  orthodox  tradition  ; 
and  with  the  whole  theological  tribe,  polemics, 
mystics,  scholastics,  and  moralists,  the  lirst  or  the 
last  of  writers,  according  to  the  difl'erent  estimate 
of  sceptics  or  believers.  The  works  of  speculation 
or  science  may  be  reduced  to  the  four  ela.sses  of 
philosophy,  mathematics,  astronomy,  and  physic. 
The  sages  of  Greece  were  translated  and  illustrated 
in  the  Arabic  language,  and  some  treatises,  now 
lost  in  the  original,  have  been  recovered  in  the 
versions  of  the  east,""  wliich  possessed  and  studied 
the  writings  of  Aristotle  and  Plato,  of  Euclid  and 
.Vpolloiiius,  of  Ptolemy,  Hippocrates,  and  Galen.' 
.Vmong  the  ideal  systems,  which  have  varied  with 
the  fashion  of  the  times,  the  .Arabians  adopted  the 
philosophy  of  the  Stagirite,  alike  intelligible  or 
alike  obscure  for  the  readers  of  every  age.  Plato 
wrote  for  the  Athenians,  and  his  allegorical  genius 
is  too  closely  blended  with  the  language  and  reli- 
gion of  Greece.  After  the  fall  of  that  religion,  the 
peripatetics,  emerging  from  their  obscurity,  pre- 
vailed in  the  controversies  of  the  oriental  sects,  and 
their  founder  was  long  afterwards  restored  by  the 
Mahometans  of  Spain  to  the  Latin  schools.""  The 
physics,  both  of  the  Academy  and  the  Lycaeum,  as 
they  are  built,  not  on  observation,  but  on  argument, 
have  retarded  the  progress  of  real  knowledge.  The 
metaphysics  of  infinite,  or  finite,  spirit,  have  too 
often  been  enlisted  in  the  service  of  superstition. 
But  the  human  faculties  are  fortified  by  tlie  art  and 
practice  of  dialectics  ;  the  ten  predicaments  of 
Aristotle  collect  and  methodise  our  ideas,"  and  his 
syllogism  is  the  keenest  weapon  of  dispute.  It  was 
dexterously  wielded  in  the  schools  of  the  Saracens, 
but  as  it  is  more  effectual  for  the  detection  of  error 
than  for  the  investigation  of  truth,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  new  generations  of  masters  and  dis- 
ciples should  still  revolve  in  the  same  circle  of 
logical  argument.  The  mathematics  are  distin- 
guished by  a  peculiar  privilege,  that,  in  the  course 
of  ages,  they  may  always  advance,  and  can  never 
recede.  But  the  ancient  geometry,  if  I  am  not 
misinformed,  was  resumed  in  the  same  state  by  the 
Italians  of  tlie  fifteenth  century  ;  and  whatever  may 
be  the  origin  of  the  name,  the  science  of  algebra  is 
ascribed  to  the  Grecian  Diophantus  by  the  modest 
testimony  of  the  Arabs  themselves."  They  culti- 
vated with  more  success   the  sublime  science  of 

1  The  merit  of  these  Arabic  versions  is  freely  discussed  by  Renaudot, 
(Fabric.  Bibliot.  Gr*c.  torn.  i.  p.  812—816.)  and  piously  defended  by 
r.isiri.  (Bibliot.  Arab.  Hispana,  tom.  i.  p.  238—240.)  Most  of  the  ver- 
sions of  Plato,  Aristotle,  Hippocrates,  Galen,  Hnv.  are  ascribed  to  Honatii, 
a  physician  of  the  Nestoriaii  sect,  who  Nourished  at  Bagdad  in  the 
court' of  the  caliphs,  and  died  A.  D.  87fi.  He  was  at  the  head  of  a 
.sthoiil  or  manufacture  of  translations,  anil  the  works  of  his  sons  and 
(li.sciples  were  piibli>hed  under  his  name.  See  Ahulpliaragius,  (Dynast, 
p.  88.  115. 171  — 174.)  and  a[iudAsseman,( Bibliot  Orient,  tom.  ii.  p.  438.) 
D'llerbclot,  (Bibliot. Orienlale,  p.  4.56.)  Assemaii, (Bibliot.  Orient,  tom. 
lii  p.  1(H.)  and  Casiri.  (Bibliot.  Arab.  Hispaua,  tom.  i.  p.  238,  &c.  251. 
•-'Si;— 290.  302.  304,  &c.) 

m  S.e  Mosheim,  Institut.  Hist.  Eccles.  p.  181.214.236.257.  315.338. 
.396.  4.38,  6tc. 

n  The  most  elegant  commentary  on  the  Categories  or  Predicaments 
of  Aristotle  may  be  found  in  the  Philosophical  Arrati^'ements  of  Mr. 
.lames  Harris,  (London,  1775.  in  octavo,)  who  laboured  to  revive  the 
studies  of  Grecian  literature  and  philosopiiy. 

"  Abulpharagius,  Dynast,  p.  81.  222    Bibliol.  Arab   Mist.  tom.  i.  p. 
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astronomy,  which  elevates  the  mind  of  man  to  dis- 
dain bis  diminutive  planet  and  momentary  exist- 
ence. The  costly  instruments  of  observation  were 
supplied  by  the  caliph  Alraanion,  and  the  land  of 
the  Chaldasans  still  afforded  the  same  spacious 
level,  the  same  unclouded  horizon.  In  the  plains 
of  Sinaar,  and  a  second  time  in  those  of  Cufa,  his 
mathematicians  accurately  measured  a  degree  of 
the  great  circle  of  the  earth,  and  determined  at 
twenty-four  thousand  miles  the  entire  circumference 
of  our  globe.i"  From  the  reign  of  the  Abbassides 
to  that  of  the  grand-children  of  Tamerlane,  the 
stars,  without  the  aid  of  glasses,  were  diligently 
observed ;  and  the  astronomical  tables  of  Bagdad, 
Spain,  and  Samarcand,i  correct  some  minute  errors, 
without  daring  to  renounce  the  hypothesis  of  Pto- 
lemy, without  advancing  a  step  towards  the  dis- 
covery of  the  solar  system.  In  the  eastern  courts, 
the  truths  of  science  could  be  recommended  only 
by  ignorance  and  folly,  and  the  astronomer  would 
have  been  disregarded,  had  he  not  debased  his 
wisdom  or  honesty  by  the  vain  predictions  of  astro- 
logy.' But  in  the  science  of  medicine,  the  Arabians 
have  been  deservedly  applauded.  The  names  of 
Mesua  and  Geber,  of  Razis  and  Avieenna,  are 
ranked  with  the  Grecian  masters  ;  in  the  city  of 
Bagdad,  eight  hundred  and  sixty  physicians  were 
licensed  to  exercise  their  lucrative  profession  :■  iu 
Spain,  the  life  of  the  catholic  princes  was  intrusted 
to  the  skill  of  the  Saracens,'  and  the  school  of 
Salerno,  their  legitimate  ollspring,  revived  in  Italy 
and  Europe  the  precepts  of  the  healing  art."  The 
success  of  each  professor  must  have  been  intluenced 
by  personal  and  accidental  causes ;  but  we  may 
form  a  less  fanciful  estimate  of  their  general  know- 
ledge of  anatomy,*  botany,^  and  chemistry,'  the 
threefold  basis  of  their  theory  and  practice.  A 
superstitious  reverence  for  the  dead  confined  both 
the  Greeks  and  the  Arabians  to  the  dissection  of 
apes  and  quadrupeds;  the  more  solid  aud  visible 
parts  were  known  in  the  time  of  Galen,  and  the 
finer  scrutiny  of  tlie  human  frame  was  reserved  for 
the  microscope  and  the  injections  of  modern  artists. 
Botany  is  an  active  science,  and  the  discoveries  of 
the  torrid  zone  might  enrich  the  herbal  of  Diosco- 
rides  with  two  thousand  plants.     Some  traditionary 

370,  371.  lu  quern  (says  Ihe  primate  of  the  Jacobites)  si  imniiseritse 
lector,  oceannm  hoc  in  f;enere  [a/gcbree)  iiiveniet.  The  time  of  Die. 
phatitus  of  Alexandria  is  iiiiknowii,  but  Iiis  six  books  are  still  extant, 
and  have  been  illustrated  liy  the  Greek  I'lanudes  and  the  Frenchman 
Meziriac.  (Fabric.  Bibliot.  (inec.  torn.  iv.  p.  12—1.5.) 

p  .^bulfeda  (Annal.  Moslem,  p.  210,  211.  vers,  llciske)  describes  this 
operation  according  to  Ihn  Challecan,  and  the  best  historians.  Thrs 
degree  most  accurately  contains  200,000  royal  or  Hashemile  cubits, 
whicli  Arabia  had  derived  from  the  sacred  and  legal  practice  botii  of 
Palestine  and  Egypt.  This  ancient  cubit  is  repeated  400  times  in  each 
basis  of  the  great  pyramiil,  and  seems  to  indicate  the  primitive  anil 
universal  measures  of  the  east.  See  the  Metrologie  of  the  laborious  .^I 
Paucton,  p.  101— ly.j. 

•i  See  the  Astronomical  Tables  of  Uhiph  Begh.  with  the  preface  of 
Dr.  Hyde,  in  the  first  volume  of  liis  Syntagma  Di.sserlationum,  Oxon. 
1767. 

r  The  truth  of  astrology  was  allowed  by  Albumazar,  and  the  best  of 
the  Arabian  a,stronomers,  who  drew  their  most  certain  predictions,  not 
from  Venus  and  ISlercury,  but  from  Jupiter  and  the  siiii.  (Abiilpliarag. 
Dynast,  p.  161— lt;3.)  For  the  stale  and  science  of  the  PersLin  astro. 
nomers,  .see  Chardin.  (Voyages  en  Perse,  torn.  iii.  p.  162—203.) 

s  Rildiot.  Arabico-Hispana,  tom.  i.  p.  4;)8.  The  original  relates  a 
pleasant  tale  of  an  ignorant,  but  harmlcs.s,  practitioner. 

«  111  the  year  956,  Sancho  the  fat,  king  of  Leon,  w.as  cured  by  the 
physicians  of  Cordova.  (Mariana,  I.  tiii.  c.  7.  tom.  i.  p.  318  ) 


knowledge  might  be  secreted  in  the  temples  and 
monasteries  of  Egypt;  much  useful  experience  had 
been  acquired  in  the  practice  of  arts  and  manu- 
factures ;  but  the  science  of  chemistry  owes  its  origin 
and  iinprovement  to  the  industry  of  the  Saracens. 
They  first  invented  and  named  the  alembic  for  the 
purposes  of  distillation,  analyzed  the  substances  of 
the  three  kingdoms  of  nature,  tried  the  distinction 
and  aliinities  of  alcalis  and  acids,  and  converted 
the  poisonous  minerals  into  soft  and  salutary  me- 
dicines. But  the  most  eager  search  of  Arabian 
chemistry  was  the  transmutation  of  metals,  and  the 
elixir  of  immortal  health  :  the  reason  and  the  for- 
tunes of  thousands  were  evaporated  in  the  crucibles 
of  alchymy,  and  the  consummation  of  the  great 
work  was  promoted  by  the  worthy  aid  of  mystery, 
fable,  and  superstition. 
But   the   Moslems   deprived   them-  -t,,   .    ,       .. 

^  \\  ant  of  erudi- 

selves  of  the  principal  benefits  of  a  tion,  taste,  and 
familiar  intercourse  with  Greece  and 
Rome,  the  knowledge  of  antiquity,  the  purity  of 
taste,  and  the  freedom  of  thought.  Confident  in 
the  riches  of  their  native  tongue,  the  Arabians  dis- 
dained the  study  of  any  foreign  idiom.  The  Greek 
interpreters  were  chosen  among  their  christian  sub- 
jects; they  formed  their  translations,  sometimes  on 
the  original  text,  more  frequently  perhaps  on  a 
Syriac  version  ;  and  in  the  crowd  of  astronomers 
and  physicians,  there  is  no  example  of  a  poet,  an 
orator,  or  even  an  historian,  being  taught  to  speak 
the  language  of  the  Saracens."  The  mythology  of 
Homer  would  have  provoked  the  abhorrence  of 
tliose  slern  fanatics  ;  they  possessed  in  lazy  igno- 
rance the  colonics  of  the  Macedonians,  and  the 
provinces  of  Carthage  and  Rome :  the  heroes  of 
Plutarch  and  Livy  were  buried  in  oblivion;  and 
the  history  of  the  world  before  Mahomet  was  re- 
duced to  a  short  legend  of  the  patriarchs,  the 
prophets,  and  the  Persian  kings.  Our  education  in 
the  Greek  and  Latin  schools  may  have  fixed  in  our 
minds  a  standard  of  e.xclusive  taste  ;  and  I  am  not 
forward  to  condemn  the  literature  and  judgment  of 
nations,  of  whose  language  I  am  ignorant.  Yet  I 
/niow  that  the  classics  have  much  to  teach,  and  I 
believe  that  the  orientals  have  much  to  learn  :  the 
temperate  dignity  of  style,  the  graceful  proportions 

V  The  school  of  Salerno,  and  the  introduction  of  the  Arabian  sciences 
into  Italy,  are  disciis.sed  with  learningand  judgment  bv  Mnratori  (Anti. 
niiitat.  Italife  Medii  ^Hvi,  tom.  iii.  p.  9.32—94(1.)  aud  (^iannoue.  (btoria 
d'ivili  di  Napoli,tom.  ii.  p.  119—127.) 

X  See  a  good  view  of  the  progress  of  Anatomy  in  Wotton.  (Reflec- 
tions on  .Ancient  and  modern  Learning,  p.  208— 2.jtt.)  His  reputation 
has  been  unworthily  depreciated  by  the  wits  in  the  controversy  of  Boyle 
and  Beiitley. 

y  Bibliot.  Arab.  Dispana,  lorn.  i.  p.  27Si  Al  lleithar,  of  Malaga,  their 
greatest  btttanisl,  had  travelled  into  Africa,  Persia, and  inditl. 

2  Dr.  AVatson  (Elements  of  Chemistry,  vol.  i.  p.  17,  &:c.)  allows  the 
original  merit  of  the  Arabians.  Vet  he  iinote.s  the  modest  confession 
of  the  famous  Geber  of  the  ninth  century,  (IR'Herbelot,  p.  317.)  that  lie 
had  drawn  most  of  his  .science,  perhaps  of  the  transmutation  of  metals, 
fr{>m  the  ancient  sages.  Whalever  might  be  the  origin  or  extent  of 
their  knowletlge,  the  arts  of  chemistry  and  alchymy  appear  to  have 
been  known  in  I^gypt  at  least  three  hondred  years  Ik'fore  IMahomet. 
(AVottnnN  Hcllections,  p.  121—133.  Pauw,  Uecherches  sur  les  Egyp- 
ticnset  les  Chinois,  tom.  i.  p.  .376—429.) 

n  Abnipharagius  (Dynast,  p.  26.  148.)  mentions  a  Syrian  version  of 
Homer's  two  poem.s,  liy  Theopbilus,  a  christian  IMaronite  of  mount 
l.ibantis,  who  proIes.sed  astronomy  at  Uoha  or  Edessa  towards  the  end 
of  the  eighth  century.  His  work  would  be  a  literary  curiosity.  1 
have  read  somewhere,  but  I  do  not  believe,  that  Plutarch's  Lives  were 
translated  into  Turkish  for  the  use  of  Mahomet  the  second. 
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ol'  art,  tljc  forms  of  visible  and  iiitellecttial  beauty, 
llie  just  dcliiuatlou  of  cliaraclci-  and  passion,  the 
rhelorie  of  narrative  and  argnmcnt,  tlie  regular 
fabric  of  epic  and  dramatic  poetry.''  The  influence 
of  truth  and  reason  is  of  a  less  anibig:uous  com- 
plexion. The  philosophers  of  Athens  and  Home 
enjoyed  the  blessings,  and  asserted  the  rights,  of 
civil  and  relijjious  freedom.  Their  moral  and  poli- 
tical writings  might  have  gradually  unlocked  the 
fetters  of  eastern  despotism,  diffused  a  liberal  spirit 
of  incjuiry  and  toleration,  and  encouraged  the 
Arabian  sages  to  suspect  that  their  caliph  was  a 
tyrant,  and  their  prophet  an  impostor.'  The  in- 
stinct of  superstition  was  alarmed  by  the  intro- 
duction even  of  the  abstract  sciences ;  and  the 
nu)rc  rigid  doctors  of  the  law  condemned  the  rash 
and  pernicious  curiosity  of  Almanion.'i  To  the 
tliirst  of  martyrdom,  the  vision  of  paradise,  and  the 
belief  of  predestination,  we  must  ascribe  the  invin- 
cible enthusiasm  of  the  prince  and  people.  And 
the  sword  of  the  Saracens  became  less  formidable, 
when  their  youth  was  drawn  away  from  the  camp 
to  the  college,  when  the  armies  of  the  faithful  pre- 
sumed to  read  and  to  reflect.  Yet  the  foolish  vanity 
of  the  Greeks  was  jealous  of  their  studies,  and  re- 
luctantly imparted  the  sacred  fire  to  the  barbarians 
of  the  east.= 

Wars  of  iiarun  In  the  bloody  conflict  of  the  Orami- 
Mic  i'i.'niaMs," '"*  ades  and  Abbassidcs,  the  Greeks  had 
A.  1).  781—805.  stolen  the  opportunity  of  avenging 
their  wrongs  and  enlarging  their  limits.  But  a 
severe  retribution  was  exacted  by  Mohadi,  tlie  third 
caliph  of  the  new  dynasty,  who  seized,  in  his  turn, 
tlie  favourable  opportunity,  while  a  woman  and  a 
child,  Irene  and  Constantine,  were  seated  on  the 
Byzantine  throne.  An  army  of  ninety-live  thou- 
sand Persians  and  Arabs  was  sent  from  the  Tigris 
to  the  Thraciaa  Bosphorus,  under  the  command  of 
Harun,'  or  Aaron,  the  second  son  of  the  commander 
of  the  faithful.  His  encampment  on  the  opposite 
heights  of  Chrysopolis,  or  .Scutari,  informed  Irene, 
in  her  palace  of  Constantinople,  of  the  less  of  her 
troops  and  provinces.  With  the  consent  or  con- 
nivance of  their  sovereign,  her  ministers  subscribed 
an  ignominious  peace  :  and  the  exchange  of  some 
royal  gifts  could  not  disguise  the  annual  tribute  of 
seventy  thousand  dinars  of  gold,  which  was  im- 
posed on  the  Roman  empire.  The  .Saracens  had 
too  rashly  advanced  into  the  midst  of  a  distant  and 
hostile  land  :  their  retreat  was  solicited  by  the  pro- 
mise of  faithful  guides  and  plentiful  markets  ;  and 
not  a  Greek  bad  courage  to  whisper,  that  their 
weary  forces  might  be  surrounded  and  destroyed  in 

l»  I  have  perused,  with  much  pleasure.  Sir  William  Jones's  Lai  in 
Commentary  on  Asiatic  Poetry,  (F.onflon,  1774.  in  octavo,)  which  was 
compos*'d  ill  the  youth  of  Itiat  wonderful  lin;,'uisl.  At  present,  in  the 
maturity  of  his  taste  and  jud^fment,  he  would  perhaps  ahate  of  the 
fervent,  and  even  partial,  praise  which  he  lias  hestowed  on  the  oricnlals. 

c  Amont:  the  Arabian  philosophers,  Averroes  has  lieen  accns<-d  <if 
despisint;  the  religion  of  the  Jews,  ttie  christians,  and  the  Mahometans, 
(sec  his  article  in  Ttayle's  Dictionary.)  Each  of  these  sects  would  agree, 
that  in  two  instances  out  of  three,  his  contempt  was  rcisoiiable. 

d  D'Hcrbelot,  Vibliothcque  Orientale,  p.  546. 

e    OCinfltXoii   QTOTrOK  Kpivat  H   TIJI' TWl/ O^TUIl' 7Vli)(Tll',   it'  Ijv  To'Vu>tiuiu)v 

ttvot  (|<.efiii(;<Toi,  e«4.iToK  iTo.ni7fi  Toit  tOvcoi,  &c.  Cedrenus,  p.  54S. 
who  relates  how  niaufully  the  emperor  refused  a  mathematician  to  the 


their  necessary  passage  between  a  slippery  moun- 
tain and  the  ri>er  Sangarius.  Five  years  after 
this  expedition,  Harun  ascended  the  throne  of  his 
father  and  his  elder  brother;  the  most  powerful 
and  vigorous  monarch  of  his  race,  illustrious  in  the 
west,  as  the  ally  of  Charlemagne,  and  familiar  to 
the  most  childish  readers,  as  the  perpetual  hero  of 
the  Arabian  tales.  His  title  to  the  name  of  Al 
liasliid  (the  Jnsl)  is  sullied  by  the  extirpation  of 
the  generous,  perhaps  the  innocent,  Barmecides  ; 
yet  he  could  listen  to  the  complaint  of  a  poor 
widow  who  had  been  pillaged  by  his  troops, 
and  who  dared,  in  a  passage  of  the  Koran,  to 
threaten  the  inattentive  despot  with  the  judgment 
of  God  and  posterity.  His  court  was  adorned  with 
luxury  and  science;  but,  in  a  reign  of  three  and 
twenty  years,  Harun  repeatedly  visited  bis  pro- 
vinces from  Chorasan  to  Egypt;  nine  times  he  per- 
fornud  the  pilgrimage  of  Mecca;  eight  times  he 
invaded  the  territories  of  the  Romans  ;  and  as  often 
as  they  declined  the  payment  of  the  tribute,  they 
were  taught  to  feel  that  a  month  of  depredation  was 
more  costly  than  a  year  of  submission.  But  when 
the  unnatural  mother  of  Constantine  was  deposed 
and  banished,  her  successor,  Nicephorus,  resolved 
to  obliterate  this  badge  of  servitude  and  disgrace. 
The  epistle  of  the  emperor  to  the  caliph  was 
pointed  with  an  allusion  to  the  game  of  chess, 
which  had  already  spread  from  Persia  to  Greece. 
"  The  queen  (he  spoke  of  Irene)  considered  you  as 
a  rook,  and  herself  as  a  pawn.  That  pusillani- 
inous  female  submitted  to  pay  a  tribute,  the  double 
of  which  she  ought  to  have  exacted  from  the  bar- 
barians. Restore  therefore  the  fruits  of  your  in- 
justice, or  abide  the  determination  of  the  sword." 
At  these  words  the  ambassadors  cast  a  bundle  of 
swords  before  the  foot  of  the  throne.  The  caliph 
smiled  at  the  menace,  and  drawing  his  scymitar, 
samsamah,  a  weapon  of  historic  or  fabulous  renown, 
he  cut  asunder  the  feeble  arms  of  the  Greeks,  with- 
out turning  the  edge,  or  endangering  the  temper,  of 
his  blade.  He  then  dictated  an  epistle  of  tremen- 
dous brevity  :  "  In  the  name  of  the  most  merciful 
God,  Harun  al  Rashid,  commander  of  the  faithful, 
to  Nicephorus,  the  Roman  dog.  I  have  read  thy 
letter,  O  thou  son  of  an  unbelieving  mother.  Thou 
shalt  not  hear,  thou  shalt  behold,  my  reply."  It  was 
written  in  characters  of  blood  and  fire  on  the  plains 
of  Phrygia ;  and  the  warlike  celerity  of  the  Arabs 
could  only  be  checked  by  the  arts  of  deceit  and 
the  show  of  repentance.  The  triumphant  caliph 
retired,  after  the  fatigues  of  the  campaign,  to  his 
favourite  palace  of  Racoa  on  the  Euphrates :«  but 

instances  and  offers  of  the  caliph  Almamon.  This  absurd  scruple  is 
expressed  almost  in  the  same  words  by  the  continuator  of  Theophanes. 
(Scriptures  post  Theopliauem,  p.  118  ) 

f  See  the  rcigfii  and  chiiracter  of  Harlin  al  Rashid,  in  the  Itiblio. 
Ilieqiie  Oriental*',  p.  431 — 4.13.  under  his  proper  title:  and  in  the  relative 
arlulcs  In  which  M.  D'Hcrbelot  refers.  That  learned  collector  has 
vli'iwn  niiicli  taste  in  stripping  the  oriental  chronicles  ol  their  instruc- 
tive and  amusing  anecdotes. 

s  For  the  situation  of  Racca,  the  old  Nicephorium,  consult  D'An- 
ville,  fl'r.uplirate  et  le  Tigre,  p.  24—27.)  The  Arabian  Nights  re- 
present Harun  al  Ra.sliid  as  almost  stationary  iti  Bagdad.  He  respected 
the  royal  seat  of  the  Ahbassides;  but  the  vices  of  the  inhabitants  had 
driven  him  from  tlic  city.  (Abulfed.  Annal.  p.  lt)7.} 
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the  distance  of   five  hundred  miles,   and  the   in- 
)    clemency  of  the  season,  encouraged  his  adversary 
to  violate  the  peace.     Nicephorus  was  astonished  by 
the  bold  and  rapid  march  of  the  commander  of  the 
faithful,  who  repassed  in  the  depth  of  winter  the 
snows  of  mount  Taurus  :    his  stratagems  of  policy 
and  war  were  exhausted ;  and  the  perfidious  Greek 
escaped  with  three  wounds  from  a  field  of  battle 
overspread  with  forty  thousand  of  his  subjects.   Yet 
the  emperor  was   ashamed  of  submission,   and  the 
caliph  was  resolved  on  victory.     One  hundred  and 
thirty-five  thousand  regular  soldiers  received  pay, 
and  were  inscribed  in  the  military  roll  ;    and  above 
three  hundred  thousand  persons  of  every  denomi- 
nation marched  under  the  black  standard  of  the 
Abbassides.     They  swept  the  surface  of  Asia  Minor 
far  beyond  Tyana  and  Ancyra,  and  invested  the 
Pontic  Heraclea,''  once  a  flourishing  state,  now  a 
paltry  town  ;  at  that  time  capable  of  sustaining,  in 
her  antique  walls,  a  month's  siege  against  the  forces 
of  the  east.     The  ruin  was  complete,  the  spoil  was 
ample  ;    but  if  Harun   had    been  conversant  with 
Grecian  story,  he  would  have  regretted  the  statue 
of  Hercules,  whose   attributes,  the  club,  the  bow, 
the  quiver,  and  the  lion's  hide,  were  sculptured  in 
massy  gold.     The  progress  of  desolation  by  sea  and 
land,  from  the  Euxine  to  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  com- 
pelled   the    emperor    Nicephorus    to    retract    his 
haughty  defiance.     In  the  new  treaty,  the  ruins  of 
Heraclea  were  left  for  ever  as  a  lesson  and  a  trophy  ; 
and  the  coin  of  the  tribute  was  marked  with  the 
image  and  superscription  of  Harun  and  his  three 
sons.'     Yet  this  plurality  of  lords  might  contribute 
to  remove  the  dishonour  of  the  Roman  name.    After 
the  death  of  their  father,  the   heirs  of  the  caliph 
were  involved  in  civil  discord,  and  the  conqueror, 
the   liberal  Almamon,  was  sufiicientlj'  engaged  in 
the  restoration  of  domestic  peace  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  foreign  science. 

The  Arabs  sub-  Under  the  reign  of  Almamon  at 
cltte!'"  '"'"  °^  Bagdad,  of  Michael  the  Stammerer  at 
A.  D.  823.  Constantinople,  the  islands  of  Crete  "^ 
and  Sicily  were  subdued  by  the  Arabs.  The  for- 
mer of  these  conquests  is  disdained  by  their  own 
writers,  who  were  ignorant  of  the  fame  of  Jupiter 
and  Minos,  but  it  has  not  been  overlooked  by  the 
Byzantine  historians,  who  now  begin  to  cast  a 
clearer  light  on  the  affairs  of  their  own  times.'  A 
band  of  Andalusian  volunteers,  discontented  with 
the  climate  or  government  of  Spain,  explored  the 

h  !\I.  de  Tournefort,  in  bis  coastiiio;  voyage  from  Constantinople  to 
Trebizond,  passed  a  ni^iit  at  Heraclea  or  Crepri.  His  eye  surveyed 
the  present  state,  his  reading  collected  the  antiquities,  of  the  city. 
(Voyage  du  Levant,  torn.  iii.  lettre  xvi.  p.  23-35.)  V\'e  have  a  sepa. 
rate  history  of  Heraclea  in  the  fra^nienls  of  Merauon.  whicli  are  pre- 
served by  Photiiis. 

i  The  warsof  Harun  al  Rashid  against  the  Roman  empire  are  related 
by  Theophanes.  (p.  .18J,  3K3.  3<)l.'.196.  407,  40S.)  Zonaras,  {torn.  ii.  I. 
XV.  p.  II.V  124.)  Crdrenus,  (p.  477,  478.)  Enlychins,  (Annal.  torn.  ii.  p. 
407)  Elmacin,  (Hist.  Saracen,  p.  13tl.  15t,  I5'>.)  Abulpharagius,  (Dy- 
nast, p.  147.  151.)  and  Ahulfeda,  (p.  156.  16«— 1C8.) 

k  The  authors  from  whom  I  have  learned  the  most  of  the  ancient  and 
modern  state  of  Crete,  are  Belon,  (Observations,  &c.  c.  3—20.  Paris, 
1555.)  Tournefort,  (Voyafje  du  l.evant,  torn.  i.  lettre  ii.  et  iii.)  anil 
Meiirsius.  (CRET.V,  in  his  works,  tom.  iii.  p.  343—544.)  Although 
Crete  is  styled  by  Homer  Utupa,  by  Dionysius  \in-upti  tc  not  ei./SoTiK, 
I  cannot  conceive  that  mountainous  island  to  surpass,  or  even  to  equal, 
in  fertility  the  {irealer  part  of  Spain. 

1  The  most  authentic  and  circumstantial  intelligence  is  obtained 


adventures  of  the  sea  ;  but  as  they  sailed  in  no  more 
than  ten  or  twenty  gallejs,  their  warfare  must  be 
branded  with  the  name  of  piracy.  As  the  subjects 
and  setjtaries  of  the  whitt;  party,  they  might  lawfully 
invade  the  dominions  of  the  black  caliphs.  A  re- 
bellious faction  introduced  them  into  Alexandria  ;"■ 
they  cut  in  pieces  both  friends  and  foes,  pillaged 
the  churches  and  the  moschs,  sold  above  six  thou- 
sand christian  captives,  and  maintained  their  station 
in  the  capital  of  Egypt,  till  they  were  oppressed  by 
the  forces  and  the  presence  of  Almamon  himself. 
From  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  to  the  Hellespont,  the 
islands  and  sea-coasts  both  of  the  Greeks  and  Mos- 
lems were  exposed  to  their  depredations  ;  they  saw, 
they  envied,  they  tasted,  the  fertility  of  Crete,  and 
soon  returned  with  forty  galleys  to  a  more  serious 
attack.  The  Andalusians  wandered  over  the  land 
fearless  and  unmolested  ;  but  when  they  descended 
with  their  plunder  to  the  sea-shore,  their  vessels 
were  in  flames,  and  their  chief,  Abu  Caab,  con- 
fessed himself  the  author  of  the  mischief.  Their 
clamours  accused  his  madness  or  treachery.  "  Of 
what  do  you  complain  .'"  replied  the  crafty  emir. 
"  I  have  brought  you  to  a  land  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey.  Here  is  your  true  country  ;  repose 
from  your  toils,  and  forget  the  barren  place  of 
your  nativity."  "  And  our  wives  and  children?" 
"  Your  beauteous  captives  will  supply  the  place  of 
your  wives,  and  in  their  embraces  you  will  soon 
become  the  fathers  of  a  new  progeny."  The  first 
habitation  was  their  camp,  with  a  ditch  and  ram- 
part, in  the  bay  of  Suda  ;  but  an  apostate  monk  led 
them  to  a  more  desirable  position  in  the  eastern 
parts  ;  and  the  name  of  Candax,  their  fortress  and 
colony,  has  been  extended  to  the  whole  island, 
under  the  corrupt  and  modern  appellation  of  C'au- 
ditt.  The  hundred  cities  of  the  age  of  Minos  were 
diminished  to  thirty  ;  and  of  these,  only  one,  most 
probably  Cydonia,  had  courage  to  retain  the  sub- 
stance of  freedom  and  the  profession  of  Christianity. 
The  Saracens  of  Crete  soon  repaired  the  loss  of 
their  navy :  and  the  timbers  of  mount  Ida  were 
launched  into  the  main.  During  a  hostile  period, 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  years,  the  princes 
of  Constantinople  attacked  these  licentious  corsairs 
with  fruitless  curses  and  inefl'eetual  arms. 

The  loss  of  Sicily"  was  occasioned   j„d  of  Siciiv, 
by  an  act  of  superstitious  rigour.     An  A.  D.  827—878. 
amorous   youth,  who   had    stolen  a  nun  from   her 
cloister,  was  sentenced  by  the  emperor  to  the  ampu- 

froin  the  four  books  of  the  Continuation  of  Theophanes,  compiled  by 
tlie  pen  or  the  command  of  Conslaiitine  Porphyrogrenilus,  with  the  Lite 
of  Ins  father  Basil  the  Macedonian.  (Scriptores  post  Theophanera,  p. 
1— lti2.  .i  Francisc.  Combesis,  Paris,  I6S5.)  The  loss  of  Crete  and 
Sicily  is  related,  1.  ii.  p.  46—52.  To  these  we  may  add  the  secondary 
evidence  of  Joseph  Genesius,  (1.  ii.  p  21.  Venet.  17;W.)  George  Cedre. 
mis,  (Compend.  .^06—508.)  and  John  Scylil7.es  Curopatata.  (apud 
ilaron.  Aniial.  Ecclcs  A.  D.  8-27.  No.  24.  &c.)  But  the  modern  Greeks 
are  such  notorious  plagiaries,  that  1  should  only  quote  a  plurality  of 
names. 

m  Ueiiaudot  (Hist.  Patriarch.  Alex.  p.  251—256.  268—270.)  has 
described  the  ravages  of  the  Andalusian  Arabs  in  Egypt,  but  has  forgot 
to  connect  them  with  the  conquest  of  Crete. 

n  .iii-Xoi  (says  the  conlinuator  of  Theophanes,  1.  ii  p.  5L)  3c  ravra 
(ra0e?rtTrt  ^a(  TrXoTiK'uirfooi-  i\  TOTC  ^pa^ciirrt  Oeo^iot^ol  Km  e*c  \(i^t 
f\tlifv<ia  r'luc.i.  This  history  of  the  lass  of  Sicily  is  no  lonfter  extant. 
Muratori  (Annali  d'ltalia,  torn.  vii.  p.  7.  19.  21,  &c.)  has  added  sonic 
circumstances  from  the  Italian  chronicles. 
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lation  of  liis  tdiiKue.  Eupliciiiius  appealed  to  tlie 
lonsoii  ami  policy  of  the  Saracens  of  Africa;  and 
soon  returned  « illi  Die  imperial  purple,  a  fleet  of 
one  liundred  sliips,  and  an  army  of  seven  hundred 
horse  and  ten  thousand  foot.  They  landed  at 
Mazara  near  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Selinus ;  but 
after  some  partial  victories,  Syracuse"  was  delivered 
by  the  (Jreeks,  tlic  apostate  was  slain  before  her 
v.alls,  and  liis  African  friends  were  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  feeding  on  the  llesh  of  their  own  horses. 
In  their  turn  they  were  relieved  by  a  powerful  rein- 
forcement of  their  brethren  of  Andalusia  ;  the  largest 
and  western  part  of  the  island  was  gradually  re- 
duced, and  the  commodious  harbour  of  Palermo 
was  chosen  for  the  seat  of  the  naval  and  military 
power  of  the  Saracens.  Syracuse  preserved  about 
iifty  years  the  faith  which  she  had  sworn  to  Christ 
and  to  Ca'sar.  In  the  last  and  fatal  siejre,  her 
citizens  displayed  some  remnant  of  the  spirit  which 
had  formerly  resisted  the  powers  of  Athens  and 
Carthage.  They  stood  above  twenty  days  against 
the  I)attering-rams  and  latapulta,  the  mines  and 
tortoises  of  the  besiegers  :  and  the  place  might  have 
been  relieved,  if  the  mariners  of  the  imperial  fleet 
had  not  been  detained  at  ('onstantinople  in  build- 
ing a  church  to  the  \  irgin  Mary.  Tlie  deacon 
Theodosius,  with  the  bishop  and  clergy,  was  drag- 
ged in  chains  from  the  altar  to  Palermo,  east  into  a 
subterraneous  dungeon,  and  exposed  to  the  hourly 
peril  of  death  or  apostasy.  His  pathetic,  and  not 
inelegant,  complaint,  may  be  read  as  the  epitaph  of 
his  country. I'  From  the  Roman  eon<]uest  to  this 
final  calamity,  Syracuse,  now  dwindled  to  the  primi- 
tive isle  of  Ortygea,  had  insensibly  declined.  Yet 
the  relies  were  still  precious  ;  the  plate  of  the  cathe- 
dral weighed  five  thousand  pounds  of  silver  ;  the 
entire  spoil  was  computed  at  one  million  of  pieces 
of  gold,  (about  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  ster- 
ling,) and  the  captives  must  oii(-nuiiiber  the  seven- 
teen thousand  christians,  w  ho  were  transported  from 
the  sack  of  Tauronienium  into  African  servitude. 
In  Sicily,  the  religion  and  language  of  the  Greeks 
were  eradicated  ;  and  such  was  the  docility  of  the 
rising  generation,  that  fifteen  thousand  boys  were 
circumcised  and  clothed  on  the  same  day  with  the 
son  of  the  Fatiniite  caliph.  The  Arabian  squadrons 
issued  from  the  harbours  of  Palermo,  Biserta,  and 
Tunis  ;  a  hundred  and  Iifty  towns  of  Calabria  and 
Campania  were  attacked  and  pillaged,  nor  could 
the  suburbs  of  Rome  be  defended  by  Ihe  name  of 
the  Ca>sars  and  apostles.  Had  the  Mahometans 
been  united,  Italy  must  have  fallen  an  easy  and 
glorious  accession  to  the  empire  of  the  prophet. 
Hut  the  caliphs  of  Bagdad  had  lost  their  authority 
in  the  west ;  the  Aglabites  and  Fatirnites  usurped 

o  Tlie  snlt'iulid  and  iiitercstiiii;  trn;;cdy  of  Tmtcvede  wrmhi  adapt 
ilwir  iniicii  bctlcrto  this  (.'pocli.  than  to  the  dale  {A.  D.  100.5.)  wliic  h 
Voltaire  liiinselt"  iias  chosen.  Hut  I  must  gently  re[iroach  the  pint, 
for  infusiiit;  into  the  Greek  subjects  the  spirit  of  modern  knights  and 
ancient  republicans. 

V  The  narrative  or  lametitatioii  of  Theodosius  is  transcribed  and 
ilbistrahd  by  Pagi.  (Critica,  torn.  iii.  p.  71!),  &c.)  Constantine  Por. 
plivrofc-enilus  (in  Vit.  liasil.  c.  C9,  7IP.  p  190-192.)  mentions  the  loss 
of  Svracuite  and  the  triumph  of  the  demons. 

4  The  extracts  from  the  Arabic  hiMoricsof  Sicily  arc  given  in  Abul. 


the  provinces  of  Africa  ;  their  emirs  of  Sicily 
aspired  to  independence;  and  the  design  of  con- 
quest and  dominion  was  degraded  to  a  repetition 
of  predatory  inroads.' 

In  the  sufferings  of  pro.strate  Italy,    invasion  of 
the  name  of  Rome  awakens  a  solemn    I'""'"  ^1  '''^ 

Saracens. 

and  mournful  recollection.  A  fleet  of  A.  D.  big. 
Saracens  from  the  African  coast  presumed  to  enter 
the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  and  to  approach  a  city 
which  even  yet,  in  her  fallen  stale,  was  revered  as 
the  metropolis  of  the  christian  world.  The  gates 
and  ramparts  were  guarded  by  a  trembling  people  ; 
but  the  tombs  and  temples  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul 
were  left  exposed  in  the  suburbs  of  the  Vatican  and 
of  the  Oslian  way.  Their  invincible  sanctity  had 
protected  them  against  the  (ioths,  the  Vandals,  and 
the  Lombards  ;  but  the  .\rabs  disdained  both  the 
gospel  anil  the  legend  :  and  their  rapacioiLs  spirit 
was  approved  and  animated  by  the  precepts  of  the 
Koran.  The  christian  idols  were  stripped  of  their 
costly  offerings  ;  a  silver  altar  was  torn  away  from 
the  shrine  of  St.  Peter;  and  if  the  bodies  or  the 
buildings  were  left  entire,  their  deliverance  must  be 
imputed  to  the  haste,  rather  than  the  scruples,  of  the 
Saracens.  In  their  course  along  the  ,\ppian  way^ 
they  pillaged  Fundi  and  besieged  Gayeta;  but  they 
had  turned  aside  from  the  walls  of  Rome,  and,  by 
their  divisions,  the  capitol  was  saved  from  the  yoke 
of  the  prophet  of  Mecca.  The  same  danger  still 
impended  on  the  heads  of  the  Roman  people  ;  and 
their  domestic  force  was  unequal  to  the  assault  of 
an  .\friean  emir.  They  claimed  the  protection  of 
their  Latin  sovereign  ;  but  the  Carlovingian  stand- 
ard was  overthrown  by  a  detaehinent  of  the  barba- 
rians :  they  meditated  the  restoration  of  the  Greek 
emperors  ;  but  the  attempt  was  treasonable,  and  the 
succour  remote  and  precarious."^  Their  distress 
appeared  to  receive  some  aggravation  from  the 
death  of  their  spiritual  and  temporal  chief ;  but  the 
pressing  emergency  superseded  the  forms  and  in- 
trigues of  an  election  :  and  the  unanimous  elioice  of 
Pope  Leo  the  fourth*  was  the  safety  of  the  church 
and  city.  This  pontiff  was  born  a  Roman;  the 
courage  of  the  first  ages  of  the  republic  glowed  in 
his  breast  ;  and,  amidst  the  ruins  of  his  country,  he 
stood  erect,  like  one  of  the  firm  and  lofty  columns 
that  rear  their  heads  above  the  fragments  of  the 
Roman  forum.  The  fir.st  days  of  his  reign  were 
consecrated  to  the  purification  and  removal  of  relics, 
to  prayers  and  processions,  and  to  all  the  solemn 
ofliccs  of  religion,  which  served  at  least  to  heal  tlie 
imagination,  and  restore  the  hopes,  of  the  multitude. 
The  public  defence  had  been  long  neglected,  not 
fioni  the  presumption  of  peace,  but  from  the  distress 
and  poverty  of  the  times.     As  far  as  the  scantiness 

feda,  (Annal.  Moslem,  p.  271—273,)  and  in  the  first  v<,hime  of  Mora, 
tori's  Scriptores  Kernni  Italicariirii.  M.  de  Guisnes  (Hist,  des  Huns, 
torn.  i.  p.  .'J63,  .164.)  has  added  some  important  facts. 

r  Oim:  of  the  most  eminent  Romans  (Gratianus,  m.iKister  militum  et 
Uoinaui  palatii  superista)  was  accused  of  declarin^r,  Quia  Franci  nihil 
nobis  boni  faciuni,  necjue  adjutoriiim  proebent,  sr-d  magis  qute  nostra 
sunt  violenler  tollunt.  Quarc  non  advocamus  Gra-cos,  et  cum  eis 
fudus  pacis  coniprincntes,  Fraiu-ornm  refjem  et  pentem  de  nostro regno 
et  dominatione  expellimus?     Auaslasius  in  Leone  IV.  p.  199. 

■  Voltaire  {Hist.  Generale,  torn.  ii.  c.  .18.  p.  124.)  appears  to  be  n. 
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of  his  means  and  tbe  shortness  of  his  leisure  would 
allow,  the  ancient  walls  were  repaired  by  the  com- 
luaud  of  Leo  ;  fifteen  towers,  in  the  most  accessible 
stations,  were  built  or  renewed  ;  two  of  these  com- 
manded on  either  side  the  Tiber:  and  an  iron  chain 
was  drawn  across  the  stream  to  impede  the  ascent  of 
a  hostile  navy.  The  Romans  were  assured  of  a 
short  respite  by  the  welcome  news,  that  the  siege  of 
Gayeta  had  been  raised,  and  that  a  part  of  the 
enemy,  with  their  sacrilegious  plunder,  had  perished 
in  the  waves. 

But  the  storm  which  had  been  de- 

\  ictor    ana 

reign  of  Leo  IV.  layed,  soon  burst  upon  them  with 
redoubled  violence.  The  Aglabite,' 
who  reigned  in  Africa,  had  inherited  from  his  father 
a  treasure  and  an  army :  a  fleet  of  Arabs  and  Moors, 
after  a  short  refreshment  in  the  harbours  of  Sardinia, 
cast  anchor  before  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  sixteen 
miles  from  the  city  ;  and  their  discipline  and  num- 
bers appeared  to  threaten,  not  a  transient  inroad, 
but  a  serious  design  of  conquest  and  dominion. 
But  the  vigilance  of  Leo  had  formed  an  alliance 
with  the  vassals  of  the  Greek  empire,  the  free  and 
maritime  states  of  Gayeta,  Naples,  and  Amalfi  ;  and 
in  the  hour  of  danger,  their  galleys  appeared  in  the 
port  of  Ostia  under  the  command  of  Ca?sarius  the 
son  of  the  Neapolitan  duke,  a  noble  and  valiant 
youth,  who  had  already  vanquished  the  fleets  of  the 
Saracens.  With  his  principal  companions,  Ca^sa- 
rius  was  invited  to  the  Lateran  palace,  and  the 
dexterous  pontiff  affected  to  inquire  their  errand, 
and  to  accept  with  joy  and  surprise  their  providen- 
tial succour.  The  city  bands,  in  arms,  attended 
their  father  to  Ostia,  where  he  reviewed  and  blessed 
his  generous  deliverers.  They  kissed  his  feet, 
received  the  communion  w  ith  martial  devotion,  and 
listened  to  the  prayer  of  Leo,  that  the  same  God 
who  had  supported  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  on  the 
waves  of  the  sea,  would  strengthen  the  hands  of  his 
champions  against  the  adversaries  of  his  holy  name. 
After  a  similar  prayer,  and  with  equal  resolution, 
the  Moslems  advanced  to  the  attack  of  the  christian 
galleys,  which  preserved  their  advantageous  station 
along  the  coast.  The  victory  inclined  to  the  side  of 
the  allies,  when  it  was  less  gloriously  decided  in 
their  favour  by  a  sudden  tempest,  which  confounded 
the  skill  and  courage  of  the  stoutest  mariners.  The 
christians  were  slieltered  in  a  friendly  harbour, 
while  the  Africans  were  scattered  and  dashed  in 
pieces  among  the  rocks  and  islands  of  a  hostile 
shore.  Those  who  escaped  from  shipwreck  and 
hunger,  neither  found,  nor  deserved,  mercy  at  the 
hands  of  their  implacable  pursuers.  The  .sword  and 
the  gibbet  reduced  the  dangerous  multitude  of  cap- 
tives ;  and  the   remainder  was  more  usefully  em- 

markably  struck  with  the  cliaracterof  Pope  Leo  IV.  I  have  borrowcil 
his  general  expression,  but  the  sight  of  the  forum  has  furntslieil  me 
witli  a  more  distinct  and  Hveiy  im-ige. 

I  IV  Gnignei!,  Hist.  Generale  des  Huns,  torn.  i.  p.  .^63,  3W.  Car. 
donne.  Hist,  de  I'Afriqne  et  de  I'Espagne,  sous  la  Domination  des 
Araljes,  (ore.  ii.  p.  24,  25.  I  observe,  and  cannot  reconcile,  the  ditfer- 
CDce  of  tliese  writers  in  tlie  succession  of  the  Aglabites. 

»  Bcritli  (Chorographia  Italia-  Medii  Mv'i.  p.  lOfi.  108.)  has  iMns- 
trated  Ccntumcellw.  Leopohs,  Civilas  Leonina,  and  tlie  other  places 
of  tlie  RonuD  dutrhv. 


ployed,  to  restore  the  sacred  edifices  which  they  had 
attempted  to  subvert.  The  pontiff,  at  the  head  of 
the  citizens  and  allies,  paid  his  grateful  devotion  at 
the  shrines  of  the  apostles  ;  and,  among  the  spoils  of 
this  naval  victory,  thirteen  Arabian  bows  of  pure 
and  massy  silver  were  suspended  round  the  altar  of 
the  fisherman  of  Galilee.  The  reign  of  Leo  the 
fourth  was  employed  in  the  defence  and  ornament 
of  the  Roman  state.  The  churches  were  renewed 
and  embellished  :  near  four  thousand  pounds  of 
silver  were  consecrated  to  repair  the  losses  of  St 
Peter ;  and  his  sanctuary  was  decorated  with  a 
plate  of  gold  of  the  weight  of  two  hundred  and 
sixteen  pounds,  embossed  with  the  portraits  of  the 
pope  and  emperor,  and  encircled  with  a  string  of 
pearls.  Yet  this  vain  magnificence  reflects  less 
glory  on  the  character  of  Leo,  than  the  paternal 
care  with  which  he  rebuilt  the  walls  of  Horta  and 
Ameria;  and  transported  the  wandering  inhabitants 
of  Centunicella;  to  his  new  foundation  of  Leopolis, 
twelve  miles  from  the  sea-shore."  By  his  liberality, 
a  colony  of  Corsicans,  with  their  wives  and  children, 
was  planted  in  the  station  of  Porto  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Tiber :  the  falling  city  w  as  restored  for  their 
use,  the  fields  and  vineyards  were  divided  among 
the  new  settlers  :  their  first  efforts  were  assisted  by 
a  gift  of  horses  and  cattle  ;  and  the  hardy  exiles, 
who  breathed  revenge  against  the  Saracens,  swore 
to  live  and  die  under  the  standard  of  St.  Peter. 
The  nations  of  the  west  and  north  who  visited  the 
threshold  of  the  apostles  had  gradually  formed  the 
large  and  populous  suburb  of  the  Vatican,  and  their 
various  habitations  were  distinguished,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  times,  as  the  scliooh  of  the  Greeks  and 
Goths,  of  the  Lombards  and  Saxons.  But  this 
venerable  spot  was  still  open  to  sacrilegious  insult: 
the  design  of  enclosing  it  with  walls  and  towers  ex- 
hausted all  that  authority  could  command,  or  charity 
would  supply  ;  and  the  pious  labour  of  four  years 
was  animated  in  every  season,  and  at  every  hour, 
by  the  presence  of  the  indefatigable  pontiff.  The 
love  of  fame,  a  generous  but  worldly    ^ 

^  "^      Foundation  of 

passion,  may  be  detected  in  the  name  the  Leonine 
of  the  Leonine  citi/,  which  he  bestow  ed  '^'  ^' 
on  the  Vatican  ;  yet  the  pride  of  the  dedication  was 
tempered  with  christian  penance  and  humility.  The 
boundary  was  trod  by  the  bishop  and  his  clergy, 
barefoot,  in  sackcloth  and  a.shes  ;  the  songs  of 
triumph  were  modulated  to  psalms  and  litanies; 
the  walls  were  besprinkled  with  holy  water;  and 
the  ceremony  was  concluded  with  a  prayer,  that 
under  the  guardian  care  of  the  apostles  and  the 
angelic  host,  both  the  old  and  the  new  Rome 
might  ever  be  preserved  pure,  prosperous,  and  im- 
pregnable."' 

X  The  .\rabs  and  the  Greeks  are  alike  silent  concernins:  the  invasion 
of  Rome  hy  the  Africans.  The  Latin  chronicles  do  not  afford  much 
instruction,  '(see  the  Annals  of  Baronius  and  Pagi.)  Our  authentic  and 
coiitempnrarv  guide  for  the  popes  of  the  ninth  century  is  Anastasius, 
librarian  of  the  Roman  church.  His  Life  of  Leo  IV.  mntains  twenty- 
four  p:^^■es  (p.  17o— IJH).  edit.  Paris)  ;  and  if  a  great  part  consist  of 
supersliliotis  trifles,  ue  must  b!ame  or  coltimeua  his  hero,  who  was 
much  oftener  in  a  cliurch  than  in  a  camp. 
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emperor    Tlieopliilus,  son    of 
Staiiiiiierer,  was  one  of 


_.,    .  Tlic 

1  he  Amnnan  war 

utiretrii  Thco.     Micliael    til 

ia»«m,  "'"     most     active    and    liiftli-spirited 

A.  I),  sw.  princes  w  ho  reigned  at  Constantinople 
(luring  tlic  middle  age.  In  olVensive  or  defensive 
war,  he  marched  in  person  five  times  against  the 
Saracens,  formidable  in  iiis  attack,  esteemed  by  the 
enemy  in  liis  losses  and  defeats.  In  the  last  of 
these  expeditions  he  penetrated  into  Syria,  and 
besieged  tlic  obscure  town  of  Sozopctra  ;  tlie  casual 
birtli-place  of  the  caliph  Motassem,  whose  father 
Harun  was  attended  in  peace  or  war  by  the  most 
favourite  of  his  wives  and  concubines.  The  revolt 
of  a  Persian  impostor  employed  at  that  moment  the 
arms  of  the  Saracen,  and  lie  could  only  intercede  in 
favour  of  a  place  for  w  hich  he  felt  and  acknow  ledg- 
ed  some  degree  of  filial  nlfcetion.  These  .solicita- 
tions determined  the  emperor  to  wound  his  pride  in 
.so  sensible  a  part.  Sozopetra  was  levelled  with  the 
ground,  the  Syrian  prisoners  were  marked  or  muti- 
lated with  ignominious  cruelty,  and  a  thousand 
female  captives  were  forced  away  from  the  adjacent 
territory.  Among  these  a  matron  of  the  house  of 
Abbas  invoked,  in  an  agony  of  despair,  the  name  of 
Motassem  ;  and  the  insults  of  the  Greeks  engaged 
the  honour  of  her  kinsman  to  avenge  liis  indignity, 
and  to  answer  her  appeal.  Under  the  reign  of  the 
two  elder  brothers,  the  inheritance  of  the  youngest 
liad  been  confined  to  Anatolia,  Armenia,  Georgia, 
and  Cireassia;  this  frontier  station  had  exercised 
his  military  talents  ;  and  among  his  accidental 
claims  to  the  name  of  Octunnrif,^  the  most  merito- 
rious are  the  f  iV/Zii  battles  which  he  gained  or  fought 
against  the  enemies  of  the  Koran.  In  this  pcr.sonal 
(juarrel,  the  troops  of  Irak,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  were 
recruited  from  the  tribes  of  Arabia  and  the  Turkish 
hordes:  his  cavalry  might  be  numerous,  though  wc 
should  deduct  some  myriads  from  the  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  horses  of  the  royal  stables  ;  and  the 
expense  of  the  armament  was  computed  at  four 
millions  sterling,  or  one  hundred  thousand  pounds 
of  gold.  From  Tarsus,  the  place  of  assembly,  the 
Saracens  advanced  in  three  divisions  along  the  high 
road  of  Constantinople  :  Motassem  himself  com- 
manded the  centre,  and  the  vanguard  was  given  to 
his  son  Abbas,  who,  in  the  trial  of  the  first  adven- 
tures, might  succeed  with  the  more  glory,  or  fail 
with  the  least  reproach.  In  the  revenge  of  his  in- 
jury, the  caliph  prepared  to  retaliate  a  similar 
alfront.  The  father  of  Theophilus  was  a  native  of 
Amorium''  in  Phrygia  :  the  original  seat  of  the  im- 
perial house  had  been  adorned  with  privileges  and 
monuments  ;  and  whatever  might  be  tbe  indilference 

y  Tlie  84inic  niimlnir  wasappliod  to  tlie  fullowiiif^  circumstance  in  tlir 
I, iff  of  l\I,»t;isM-nl -.  he  was  the  eighth  of  tiic  Ahbasaidcs;  he  reif,'nefl 
ei(jht  years,  fi(//j(  months,  and  eight  days  ;  left  eight  sons,  eight 
dau;:hters,  eigitt  thonsaiid  slaves,  eight  millions  of^^ohl. 

1  Amoriiini  is  seldom  mentioned  by  the  old  pedfjrapliers,  ami  totally 
forgotten  in  the  Roman  Itineraries.  After  the  sixtti  century,  it  became 
an  episcopal  see,  and  <it  len^tli  the  metropolis  of  the  new  Galatia. 
(Carol.  Scto.  l*anlo,  Geo^rapli.  Sacra,  p.  2.34.)  The  city  rose  a;:ain 
Irom  il.s  ruins,  if  we  should  read  Aminufia,  not  Anguria,  \u  the  text 
of  the  Nubian  geo;^ra]>her,  (p.  23G.) 

ft  In  the  east  lie  was  styled  Ae-je^'lf !  (Continuator  Theophan.  I.  iii.  p. 
84  )  but  such  was  the  ignorance  of  tlic  nes-t,  that  his  amhassiidors,  in 
public  discourse,  might    boldly  narrate,  dc  rietoriis,  qu;is  adversus 


of  the  people,  Constantinople  itself  was  scarcely  of 
more  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  sovereign  and  bis 
court.  The  name  of  Amoiui'M  was  inscribed  on  the 
shields  of  the  Saracens  ;  and  their  three  armies  were 
again  united  under  the  walls  of  the  devoted  city. 
It  had  been  proposed  by  the  wisest  counsellors,  to 
evacuate  Amorium,  to  remove  the  inhabitants,  and 
to  abitiidon  the  empty  structures  to  the  vain  resent- 
ment of  the  barbarians.  The  emperor  embraced  the 
more  generous  resolution  of  defending,  in  a  siege 
and  battle,  the  country  of  his  ancestors.  When  the 
armies  drew  near,  the  front  of  the  Mahometan  line 
appeared  to  a  Roman  eye  more  closely  planted  w  itii 
spears  and  javelins  ;  but  the  event  of  the  action  was 
not  glorious  on  either  side  to  the  national  troops. 
The  Arabs  were  broken,  but  it  was  by  the  swords  of 
thirty  thousand  Persians,  who  had  obtained  service 
and  settlement  in  the  Byzantine  empire.  The 
Greeks  were  repulsed  and  vanr|uishcd,  but  it  was 
by  the  arrows  of  the  Turkish  cavalry;  and  had  not 
their  bow-strings  been  damped  and  relaxed  by  the 
evening  rain,  very  few  of  the  christians  could  have 
escaped  with  the  emperor  from  the  field  of  battle. 
They  breathed  at  Doryheum,  at  the  distance  of  three 
days  ;  and  Theophilus,  reviewing  his  trembling 
S(|uadions,  forgave  the  common  llight  both  of  the 
prince  and  people.  After  this  discovery  of  his 
weakness,  he  vainly  hoped  to  deprecate  the  fate  of 
Amorium:  the  inexorable  caliph  rejected  with  con- 
tempt his  prayers  and  promises ;  and  detained  the 
Roman  ambassadors  to  be  the  witnesses  of  his  great 
revenge.  They  had  nearly  been  the  witnesses  of  his 
shame.  The  vigorous  a.ssaults  of  fifty-five  days 
were  encountered  by  a  faithful  governor,  a  veteran 
garrison,  and  a  desperate  people ;  and  the  Saracens 
must  have  raised  the  siege,  if  a  domestic  traitor  had 
not  pointed  to  the  weakest  part  of  the  wall,  a  place 
w  hich  was  decorated  with  the  statues  of  a  lion  and 
a  bull.  The  vow  of  Motassem  was  accomplished 
w  ith  unrelenting  rigour  :  tired,  rather  than  satiated, 
with  destruction,  he  returned  to  his  new  palace  of 
Samara,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bagdad,  while  the 
niifurtunate'^  Theophilus  implored  the  tardy  and 
doubtful  aid  of  his  western  rival  the  emperor  of  the 
Franks.  Yet  in  the  siege  of  Amorium  above  seventy 
thousand  Moslems  had  perished:  their  loss  had  been 
revenged  by  the  slaughter  of  thirty  thousand  chris- 
tians, and  the  sufl'erings  of  an  equal  number  of  cap- 
tives, who  were  treated  as  the  most  atrocious  crimi- 
nals. Mutual  necessity  could  sometimes  extort  the 
exchange  or  ransom  of  prisoners;'"  but  in  the 
national  and  religious  conllict  of  the  two  empires, 
peace  was  without  confidence,   and   war  without 

rxteras  bellando  e;entes  roplltus  fuerat  assccutus.  (Annalist.  Itertinian. 
apud  Pa^i,  tom.  iii.  p.  720.) 

h  .\bulphara;;ius  (Dynast,  p.  I(i7,  I(j8.)  relates  one  of  these  sinf;nl.ir 
trans;iclions  on  the  bridf^e  of  the  river  l.amus  in  Cilieia,  the  hinit  of 
the  two  empires,  and  one  day's  journey  weslwanl  of  Tarsus,  (D'.Vnville, 
Geoffrapliie  Ancienne,  tom.  li.  p.  91.)  Four  lhou.s,-ind  four  hundred 
and  sixty  Moslems,  eight  hundred  women  and  children,  one  hunilred 
confederates,  were  exclianjred  for  an  etiual  number  of  (ireeks.  They, 
passed  each  other  in  the  middle  of  the  bridge,  and  when  they  reached 
their  respective  friends,  they  shouted  Alia  Achnr,  ami  Ju/ric  Kleiniiii. 
M.iiiy  of  the  prisoners  of  ,\morium  were  prfdiably  amouj;  them,  but 
in  llie.siime  year,  (A.  II.  23t.)  the  most  illustrious  of  them,  the  foily- 
two  martyrs,  were  beheaded  by  the  caliph's  order. 
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mercy.  Quarter  was  seldom  given  in  the  field ; 
tliose  who  escaped  the  edge  of  the  sword  were  con- 
demned to  hopeless  servitude,  or  exquisite  torture  ; 
and  a  catholic  emperor  relates,  with  visible  satisfac- 
tion, the  execution  of  the  Saracens  of  Crete,  who 
were  flayed  alive,  or  plunged  into  caldrons  of  boil- 
ing oil."  To  a  point  of  honour  Motassem  had  sacri- 
ficed a  flourishing  city,  two  hundred  thousand  lives, 
and  the  property  of  millions.  The  same  caliph 
descended  from  his  horse,  and  dirtied  his  robe,  to 
relieve  the  distress  of  a  decrepit  old  man,  who,  with 
his  laden  ass,  had  tumbled  into  a  ditch.  On 
which  of  these  actions  did  he  reflect  with  the  most 
pleasure,  when  he  was  summoned  by  the  angel  of 
death  ?  ■* 

Disorders  of  the  With  Motassem,  the  eighth  of  the 
I."d' wf^u  Abbassides,  the  glory  of  his  family  and 
&<:■  nation  expired.     When  the    Arabian 

conquerors  had  spread  themselves  over  the  east, 
and  were  mingled  with  the  servile  crowds  of  Persia, 
Syria,  and  Egypt,  they  insensibly  lost  the  freeborn 
and  martial  virtues  of  the  desert.  The  courage  of 
the  south  is  the  artificial  fruit  of  discipline  and 
prejudice  ;  the  active  power  of  enthusiasm  bad  de- 
cayed, and  the  mercenary  forces  of  the  caliphs  were 
recruited  in  those  climates  of  the  north,  of  whicli 
valour  is  the  hardy  and  spontaneous  production. 
Of  the  Turks,'  who  dwelt  beyond  the  Oxus  and 
Jaxartes,  the  robust  youths,  either  taken  in  war,  or 
purchased  in  trade,  were  educated  in  the  exercises 
of  the  field,  and  the  profession  of  the  Mahometan 
faith.  The  Turkish  guards  stood  in  arms  round 
the  throne  of  their  benefactor,  and  their  chiefs 
usurped  the  dominion  of  the  palace  and  the  pro- 
vinces. Motassem,  the  first  author  of  this  dan- 
gerous example,  introduced  into  the  capital  above 
fifty  thousand  Turks:  their  licentious  conduct  pro- 
voked the  public  indignation,  and  the  quarrels  of 
the  soldiers  and  people  induced  the  caliph  to  retire 
from  Bagdad,  and  establish  his  own  residence  and 
the  camp  of  his  barbarian  favourites  at  Samara  on 
the  Tigris,  about  twelve  leagues  above  the  city  of 
Peace.'  His  son  Motawakkel  was  a  jealous  and 
cruel  tyrant :  odious  to  his  subjects,  he  cast  himself 
on  the  fidelity  of  the  strangers,  and  these  strangers, 
ambitious  and  apprehensive,  were  tempted  by  the 
rich  promise  of  a  revolution.  At  the  instigation, 
or  at  least  in  the  cause,  of  his  son,  they  burst  into 
his  apartment  at  the  hour  of  supper,  and  the  caliph 
was  cut  into  seven  pieces  by  the  same  swords  which 
he  had  recently  distributed  among  the  guards  of  his 

c  Constan.  Pornhyrogenitiis.  in  Vil.  Bssil.  c.  GI.  p.  186.  These 
Saracens  were  indeed  treated  with  pecuhar  severity  as  pirates  and 
renesradoes. 

d  For  Theophilns,  Motassem,  and  tlie  Amori.-in  war,  see  the  Con. 
tinuator  of  Theophanes.  (I.  iii.  p.  77—84.)  Genesius,  (I.  iii.  p.  24—34.) 
Cedreniis,  (528 — 532.)  Elmacin,  (Hist.  Saracen,  p.  ISO.)  Abiilpliara- 
gius,  (Dynast  p.  1C5.  166.)  Abulfeda.  (Annal.  Moslem,  p.  191.)  D'ller- 
belol.  (Bibliot.  Oricntale,  p.  639,  640.) 

*  M.  de  Giiijnes,  who  sometimes  leaps,  and  sometimes  stumbles,  in 
the  giilf  between  Chinese  and  Mahometan  story,  thinks  be  can  see,  that 
these  Turks  are  the  ffoei  ke,  alias  the  h'ao  Iche,  or  high-irac/gons  ; 
that  they  were  divided  into  tifleen  hordes,  from  <,'hiiia  and  Siberia  to 
the  dominions  of  the  caliplis  and  Samanides,  &u.  (Ilisl.  des  Huns  torn 
iii.  p.  1—3.3.  124—131.) 

f  He  chan;;ed  the  old  names  of  Sumere,  or  Samara,  into  the  fanciful 
title  of  Scr-men-rai,  that  which  gives  plca.sure  at  first  sijjht.  (D'Htr- 


life  and  throne.  To  this  throne,  yet  streaming  with 
a  father's  blood,  Mostanser  was  triumphantly  led  ; 
but  in  a  reign  of  six  months,  he  found  only  the 
pangs  of  a  guilty  conscience.  If  he  wept  at  the 
sight  of  an  old  tapestry  which  represented  the  crime 
and  punishment  of  the  son  of  Chosroes  ;  if  his  days 
were  abridged  by  grief  and  remorse,  we  may  allow 
some  pity  to  a  parricide,  who  exclaimed  in  the  bit- 
terness of  death,  that  he  had  lost  both  this  world 
and  the  world  to  come.  After  this  act  of  treason, 
the  ensigns  of  royalty,  the  garment  and  walking- 
staff  of  Mahomet,  were  given  and  torn  away  by  the 
foreign  mercenaries,  who  in  four  years  created,  de- 
posed, and  murdered,  three  commanders  of  the 
faithful.  As  often  as  the  Turks  were  inflamed  by 
fear,  or  rage,  or  avarice,  these  caliphs  were  dragged 
by  the  feet,  exposed  naked  to  the  scorching  sun, 
beaten  with  iron  clubs,  and  compelled  to  purchase, 
by  the  abdication  of  their  dignity,  a  short  reprieve 
of  inevitable  fate.?  At  length,  however,  the  fury  of 
the  tempest  was  spent  or  diverted  :  the  Abbassides 
returned  to  the  less  turbulent  residence  of  Bagdad  ; 
the  insolence  of  the  Turks  was  curbed  with  a  firmer 
and  more  skilful  hand,  and  their  numbers  were  di- 
vided and  destroyed  in  foreign  warfare.  But  the 
nations  of  the  east  had  been  taught  to  trample  on 
the  successors  of  the  prophet ;  and  the  blessings  of 
domestic  peace  were  obtained  by  the  relaxation  of 
strength  and  discipline.  So  uniform  are  the  mis- 
chiefs of  military  despotism,  that  I  seem  to  repeat 
the  story  of  the  praetorians  of  Rome.'' 

While  the  flame  of  enthusiasm  was  Rise  and  progress 
damped  by  the  business,  the  pleasure,  "^i,'^'/  '-''"''- 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  age,  it  A.  D.  sso-05i. 
burnt  with  concentrated  heat  in  the  breasts  of  the 
chosen  few,  the  congenial  spirits,  who  were  am- 
bitious of  reigning  either  in  this  world  or  in  the 
next.  How  carefully  soever  the  book  of  prophecy 
had  been  sealed  by  the  apostle  of  Mecca,  the  wishes, 
and  (if  we  may  profane  the  word)  even  the  reason, 
of  fanaticism,  miglit  believe  that,  after  the  succes- 
sive missions  of  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  Moses, 
Jesus,  and  Mahomet,  the  same  God,  in  the  fulness 
of  time,  would  reveal  a  still  more  perfect  and  per- 
manent law.  In  the  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
seventh  year  of  the  Hegira,  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Cufa,  an  Arabian  preacher,  of  the  name  of 
Carmath,  assumed  the  lofty  and  incomprehensibie 
style  of  the  guide,  the  director,  the  demonstration, 
the  word,  the  holy  ghost,  the  camel,  the  herald 
of  the  Messiah,  who  had  conversed  with  him  in  a 

helot,  Bibliothrqtic  Oricntale,  p.  808.  D'Anville,  TJiuphrate  et  le 
Tigre.  p.  97,  <18. ) 

?  Take  a  specimen,  the  death  of  the  calinh  Motaz ;  Correptiim 
pedibus  pcTtrahunt,  et  sudibus  probe  permulcani,  ct  spulialitm  lareris 
veslibtis  in  sole  collocant,  nra.*  cujus  accrnnio  lestil  pedes  alternis 
attnllebat  et  dcmittcbal.     Adstantium  aliquisnnM-rv>  colaphos  coutmuo 

ii)l;ercl)at,  quos  ille  objeclis  munibus  averterc  studeUit Duo 

facto  traditus  torlori  fuit  totoque  triduo  cibo  potuque  prohibitus.  .  .  . 
Suflocatns,  &c.  (Abulfeda,  p.  206  )  Of  the  caliph  ^Mohladi,  he  says, 
cervices  ipsi  perpetuis  ictibus  contundet>ant,  tcsticulosque  |>edibas 
cunculcal>ant,  (p.  208.) 

h  Sec  under  the  rei{;ns  of  Mota.ssem,  Motaw.ikkel,  Mostanser, 
!\Iostain,  Miiiaz,  Mohtadi,  and  Motamed,  in  the  Btbliothequc  of 
L>  Herbelot,  and  the  uoMr  iamiliar  .\DDal$  of  Elmacin,  .\bulpharagius, 
and  .Abulfeda. 
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Iiumnn  sliaiie,  and  tlio  leprcscntativc  of  Molianiined 
the  son  ot  Ali,  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  of  the 
angel  Gabriel.  In  his  mystic  volume,  the  precepts 
of  the  Koran  were  relined  to  a  more  spiritual  sense; 
he  relaxed  the  duties  of  ablution,  fastinfc,  and  pil- 
j^rimapre ;  allowed  the  indiscriminate  use  of  wine 
and  forbidden  food  ;  and  nourislied  the  fervour  of 
his  disciples  by  the  daily  repetition  of  lifty  prayers. 
The  idleness  and  ferment  of  the  rustic  crowd  awaken- 
ed the  attention  of  the  magistrates  of  Cufa  ;  a  timid 
persecution  assisted  the  progress  of  the  new  sect ; 
and  the  name  of  the  propliet  became  more  revered 
after  his  person  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  world. 
His  twelve  apostles  dispersed  themselves  among 
the  IJedoweens,  "  a  race  of  men,"  says  Abulfcda, 
"  equally  devoid  of  rea.son  and  of  religion  ;"  and 
the  success  of  their  preacliing  seemed  to  threaten 
Arabia  with  a  new  revolution.  The  Carmathians 
were  ripe  for  rebellion,  since  they  disclaimed  the 
title  of  the  house  of  Abbas,  and  abhorred  the  worldly 
pomp  of  the  caliphs  of  Bagdad.  They  were  sus- 
ceptible of  discipline,  since  they  vowed  a  blind  and 
absolute  submission  to  their  imam,  who  was  called 
to  the  prophetic  ollice  by  the  voice  of  God  and  the 
people.  Instead  of  the  legal  tithes,  he  claimed  the 
tiflh  of  their  substance  and  spoil  ;  the  most  flagi- 
tious sins  were  no  more  than  the  type  of  disobe- 
dience ;  and  the  brethren  were  united  and  concealed 
Thpir  military  by  an  oath  of  secrecy.  After  a  bloody 
conflict,  they  prevailed  in  the  province 
of  Bahrein,  along  the  Persian  gulf: 
far  and  wide,  the  tribes  of  the  desert  were  subject 
to  the  sceptre,  or  rather  to  the  sword,  of  Abu  Said 
and  his  son  Abu  Taher  :  and  these  rebellious  imams 
could  muster  in  the  field  a  hundred  and  seven 
thousand  fanatics.  The  mercenaries  of  the  caliph 
were  dismayed  at  the  approach  of  an  enemy  who  nei- 
ther asked  nor  accepted  quarter ;  and  the  diflerence 
between  them,  in  fortitude  and  patience,  is  ex- 
pressive of  the  change  which  three  centuries  of  pros- 
perity had  elleetcd  in  the  character  of  the  Arabians. 
Such  troops  were  diseonilited  in  every  action  ;  the 
cities  of  Racca  and  Baalbec,  of  Cufa  and  Bassora, 
were  taken  and  pillaged  ;  Bagdad  was  filled  with 
consternation  ;  and  the  caliph  trembled  behind  the 
veils  of  his  palace.  In  a  daring  inroad  beyond  the 
Tigris,  Abu  Taher  advanced  to  the  gates  of  the  capi- 
tal with  no  more  than  five  hundred  horse.  By  tlie 
special  order  of  Moctader,  the  bridges  had  been 
broken  down,  and  the  person  or  head  of  the  rebel 
was  expected  every  hour  by  the  commander  of  the 
faithful.  His  lieutenant,  from  a  motive  of  fear  or 
pity,  apprised  Abu  Taher  of  his  danger,  and  recom- 
mended a  speedy  escape.  "  Your  master,"  said  the 
intrepid  Carmathian  to  the  messenger,  "  is  at  the 
liead  of  thirty  thousand  soldiers  :  three  such  men 
as  these  are  wanling  in  his  host:"  at  the  same  in- 
stant, turning  to  three  of  his  companions,  he  coni- 

»  For  tlicBcct  of  the  C;irinalhian5,  consult  Elmacin,  (Hist.  Saracen. 
p  219.  22).  229.  2il.  2.18.  211.  2l:t.)  Abulpharaj:i"».  (Rjiiart.  p.  179— 
IS2.)  Abulfi-da,  (Annal.  Moslem,  p.  218,  219,  Sir.  24.J.  2li5.  274.)  .ami 
D'llerlielot.  (nibliolheqlie  Orieiilale,  p.  256— 268.  6.1.5.)     1   liiiil  some 


inandcd  the  first  to  plunge  a  dagger  into  his  breast, 
the  scroiid  to  leap  into  the  Tigris,  an<l  tlie  third  to 
east  himself  headlong  down  a  precipice.  They 
obeyed  without  a  murmur.  "  Relate,"  continued 
the  imam,  "  what  you  have  seen :  before  the  even- 
ing your  general  shall  be  chained  among  my  dogs." 
Before  the  evening,  the  camp  was  surprised,  and 
tlic  menace  was  executed.  The  rapine  of  the  Car- 
malliiaiis  was  sanctified  by  their  aversion  to  the 
worship  of  Mecca  :  lliey  robbed  a  caravan  of  pil- 
grims, and  twenty  thousand  devout  Moslems  were 
abandoned  on  the  burning  sands  to  a  death  of  liiin- 
ger  and  tliirst.  Another  year  they  sull'ered  the  pil- 
grims to  proceed  without  interruption  ;  but  in  the 
festival  of  devotion,  Abu  Taher  stormed  the  holy 
city,  and  trampled  on  the  most  venerable  relics  of 
the  Mahometan  faith.  Thirty  thousand    .„ 

•^  J  liev  pillage 

citizens  and  strangers  were  put  to  the  Mecca, 
sword  ;  the  sacred  precincts  were  pol- 
luted by  the  burial  of  three  thousand  dead  bodies  ; 
the  well  of  Zemzem  overllowed  with  blood  ;  the 
golden  spout  was  forced  from  his  place  ;  the  veil  of 
the  Caaba  was  divided  among  these  impious  secta- 
ries ;  and  the  black  stone,  the  first  monument  of  thd 
nation,  was  borne  away  in  triumph  to  tlieir  capital. 
After  this  deed  of  sacrilege  and  cruelty,  they  con- 
tinued to  infest  the  confines  of  Irak,  Syria,  and 
Egypt:  but  the  vital  principle  of  enthusiasm  had 
withered  at  the  root.  Their  scruples,  or  their  ava- 
rice, again  opened  the  pilgrimage  of  Mecca,  and 
restored  the  black  stone  of  the  Caaba  ;  and  it  is 
needless  to  inquire  into  wliat  factions  they  were 
broken,  or  by  whose  swords  they  were  finally  extir- 
pated. The  sect  of  the  Carmathians  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  second  visible  cause  of  the  decline 
and  fall  of  the  empire  of  the  caliphs.' 

The  third  and  most  obvious  cause    _     ,.   ,  , 

Revolt  of  the 
was  the  weight  and  magnitude  of  the      provinces, 

•i      ir        rru  1-     1      Ai  A.  D.  800-936. 

empire   itself.      The  caliph  Almamon 
might  proudly  assert,  that  it  was  easier  for  him  to 
rule  the  cast  and  the  west,  than  to  manage  a  chess- 
board of  two  feet  square  :'■  yet  I  suspect  that  in  both 
those  games  he  was  guilty  of  many  fatal  mistakes 
and   I    perceive,  that  in  the  distant  provinces  th 
authority  of  the  first  and  most  powerful  of  the  Ab 
bassides  was  already   impaired.    The  analogy   of 
<lespotism  invests  the  representative  with  the   full 
niaje.sty  of  the  prince;  the  division  and  balance  of 
powers  might  relax  the  habits  of  obedience,  might 
encourage  the  passive  subject  to  inquire  into  the 
origin  and  administration  of  civil  government,     lie 
wlio  is   born  in  the    purple  is  seldom   worthy   lo 
reign  ;  but  the  elevation  of  a  private  man,  of  a  pea- 
sant perhaps,  or  a  slave,  affords  a  strong  presump- 
tion of  his  courage  and  capacity.     The  viceroy  of  a 
remote  kingdom  aspires  to  secure  the  property  and 
inheritance  of  his   precarious   trust ;    the   nations 
must  rejoice  in  the  presence  of  their  sovereign  ;  and 

inconsistencies  of  theology  and  chronology,  which  it  would  not  be  easy 
nor  of  tnncli  importance  to  reconcile. 

k  Hyde,  Syntagma  Oissertat.  torn.  li.  p.  57.  in  Hist.  Shnhiludii. 
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the  command  of  armies  and  treasures  are  at  once 
the  object  and  the  instrument  of  bis  ambition.  A 
change  was  scarcely  visible  as  long  as  the  lieutenants 
of  the  caliph  were  content  with  their  vicarious  title; 
while  they  solicited  for  themselves  or  their  sons  a 
renewal  of  the  imperial  grant,  and  still  maintained 
on  the  coin,  and  in  the  public  prayers,  the  name 
and  prerogative  of  the  commander  of  the  faithful. 
But  in  the  long  and  hereditary  exercise  of  power, 
they  assumed  the  pride  and  attributes  of  royalty ; 
the  alternative  of  peace  or  war,  of  reward  or  punish- 
ment, depended  solely  on  their  will ;  and  the  reve- 
nues of  the  government  were  reserved  for  local 
iervices  or  private  magnihcence.  Instead  of  a 
regular  supply  of  men  and  money,  the  successors  of 
the  prophet  were  flattered  with  the  ostentatious  gift 
of  an  elephant,  or  a  cast  of  hawks,  a  suit  of  silk 
hangings,  or  some  pounds  of  musk  and  amber.' 
-,.       ,       ,         After  the  revolt  of  Spain,  from  the 

The  independ-  '^ 

eni  dynasties,  temporal  and  spiritual  supremacy  of 
the  Abbassides,  the  first  symptoms  of  disobedience 
broke  forth  in  the  province  of  Africa.  Ibrahim,  the 
son  of  Aglab,  the  lieutenant  of  the  vigilant  and  rigid 
Harun,  bequeathed  to  the  dynasty  of  the  Aglahites 
The  4=-ubi(es  ^^^  inheritance  of  his  name  and  power. 
A.  D.  800—941.  The  indolence  or  policy  of  the  caliphs 
dissembled  the  injury  and  loss,  and  pursued  only 
The  Edrisites  ^^'^'^  poison  the  founder  of  the  Edri- 
A.  D.  829-907.  sites,'"  wlio  erected  the  kingdom  and 
city  of  Fez  on  the  shores  of  the  western  ocean."  In 
the  east,  the  first  dynasty  was  that  of  the  Taheriles ,° 
The  Taherites  ^^^  posterity  of  the  valiant Taher.  who, 
A.  D.  813-872.  in  the  civil  w ars  of  the  sons  of  Harun, 
had  served  with  too  much  zeal  and  success  the 
cause  of  Almamon,  the  younger  brother.  He  was 
sent  into  honourable  exile,  to  command  on  the  banks 
of  the  Oxus ;  and  the  independence  of  his  suc- 
cessors, who  reigned  in  Chorasan  till  the  fourth 
generation,  was  palliated  by  their  modest  and  re- 
spectful demeanour,  the  happiness  of  their  subjects, 
and  the  security  of  their  frontier.  They  were  sup- 
planted by  one  of  those  adventurers  so  frequent  in 
the  annals  of  the  east,  who  left  his  trade  of  a  brazier 
The  Snffarides  (from  w  hence  the  name  of  Soffarides) 
A.  D.  872-902.  for  the  profession  of  a  robber.  In  a 
nocturnal  visit  to  the  treasure  of  the  prince  of  Sis- 
tan,  Jacob,  the  son  of  Leith,  stumbled  over  a  lump 
of  salt,  which  he  unwarily  tasted  with  his  tongue. 
Salt,  among  the  orientals,  is  the  symbol  of  hospita- 
lity, and  the  pious  robber  immediately  retired  with- 
out spoil  or  damage.  The  discovery  of  this  honour- 
able behaviour  recommended  Jacob  to  pardon  and 
trust ;  he  led  an  army  at  lirst  for  hi.s  benefactor,  at 

1  The  dynasties  of  the  Araltian  empire  may  iie  studied  in  the 
Annals  of  Elm.icin,  Abul|)harat:ius,  and  .AljnhVda,  under  the  prn;;er 
years,  in  the  dictionary  of  D'Herbehit,  under  the  proper  names.  Tiie 
tables  of  M.  de  Gui^nes  (Hist,  des  Huns.  torn,  i.)  exhibit  a  general 
chronolopy  of  the  east,  interspersed  with  some  liistorirni  auerdntes; 
hut  his  attaeiuiient  to  national  blood  has  sometimes  confounded  the 
order  of  time  and  place. 

m  The  A;;labites  aiul  Edrisites  arc  the  profes.sed  suhjcrt  of  IM.  de 
Cardonne.  (Hist,  do  I'Afrique  et  de  TEspagne  sous  la  Domiuatiou  des 
Arabes,  lorn.  ii.  p.  I — Ct3) 

n  To  escape  the  reproach  of  error,  I  must  criticise  the  inacc'jracies 
of  !VI.  de  Gui^nes  (torn.  i.  p.  .TM).)  conceruinff  the  Edrisites.  I.  The 
dynasty  and  city  of  Fc/  roiild  not  be  founded  ui  the  year  of  the  Hejjira 


last  for  himself,  subdued  Persia,  and  threatened  the 
residence  of  the  Abbassides.  On  his  march  towards 
IJagda'd,  the  conqueror  was  arrested  by  a  fever.  He 
itave  audience  in  bed  to  the  ambassador  of  the  ca- 
liph ;  and  beside  him  on  a  table  were  exposed  a 
naked  scymitar,  a  crust  of  brown  bread,  and  a  bunch 
of  onions.  "  If  I  die,"  said  he,  "  your  master  is 
delivered  from  his  fears.  If  I  live,  Ms  must  deter- 
mine between  us.  If  I  am  vanquished,  I  can  return 
without  reluctance  to  the  homely  fare  of  my  youth." 
From  the  height  where  he  stood,  the  descent  would 
not  have  been  so  soft  or  harmless  :  a  timely  death 
secured  his  own  repose  and  that  of  the  caliph,  who 
paid  with  the  most  lavish  concessions  the  retreat  of 
his  brother  Amrou  to  the  palaces  of  Shiraz  and  Is- 
pahan. The  Abbassides  were  too  feeble  to  contend, 
too  proud  to  forgive  :  they  invited  the  powerful  dy- 
nasty of  the  Samanules,  who  passed  ^.^^  Samanides, 
the  Oxus  with  ten  thousand  horse  ;  so  a.  D.  874-999. 
poor,  that  their  stirrups  were  of  wood ;  so  brave, 
that  they  vanquished  the  Soffarian  army,  eight  times 
more  numerous  than  their  own.  The  captive  Amrou 
was  sent  in  chains,  a  grateful  offering  to  the  court 
of  Bagdad  ;  and  as  the  victor  was  content  with  the 
inheritance  of  Transoxianaand  Chorasan,  the  realms 
of  Persia  returned  for  a  while  to  the  allegiance  of 
the  caliphs.  The  provinces  of  Syria  and  Egypt  were 
twice  dismembered  by  their  Turkish  slaves,  of  the 
race  of  Toulxm  and  Ihshid.^  Tliese  TheToulunides. 
barbarians,  in  religion  and  manners  the  f  i,e  Siidiies, 
countrymen  of  Mahomet,  emerged  from  *  D.  934—9(38. 
the  bloody  factions  of  the  palace  to  a  provincial  com- 
mand and  an  independent  throne  :  their  names  be- 
came famous  and  formidable  in  their  time  ;  but  the 
founders  of  these  two  potent  dynasties  confessed, 
either  in  words  or  actions,  the  vanity  of  ambition. 
The  first  on  his  death-bed  implored  the  mercy  of 
God  to  a  sinner,  ignorant  of  the  limits  of  his  own 
power :  the  second,  in  the  midst  of  four  hundred 
thousand  soldiers  and  eight  thousand  slaves,  ci...- 
cealed  from  every  human  eye  the  chamber  w  here 
he  attempted  to  sleep.  Their  sons  were  educated 
in  the  vices  of  kings  ;  and  both  Egypt  and  Syria 
were  recovered  and  possessed  by  the  Abbassides 
during  an  interval  of  thirty  years.  In  the  decline 
of  their  empire,  Mesopotamia,  with  the  important 
cities  of  Mosul  and  Aleppo,  was  occupied  by  the 
Arabian  princes  of  the  tribe  of  Haina-  ^^^^  Hamadan 
dan.  The  poets  of  their  court  could 
repeat,  without  a  blush,  that  nature 
had  formed  their  countenances  for  beauty,  their 
tiuigues  for  eloquence,  and  their  hands  for  liberality 
and  valour:  but  the  genuine  tale  of  the  elevation 

17,1.  since  the  foinider  was  a  posttiumoti.^  cliild  of  a  descendant  nf  Ali, 
uho  lietl  fiom  Mecca  in  the  year  l<>8.  2.  This  founder.  Edris,  the  sou 
nf  l:dris.  instead  of  living  to  the  improbable  age  of  120  years,  A.  H. 
31:t.  liud  A.  H.  214.  in  the  prime  of  ntanhood.  3.  The  dynasty  ended 
A.  11.  307.  twenty. three  years  sooner  than  it  is  fixed  liy  the  historian 
of  the  Huns.     See  the  accurate  annals  of  Abulfed-i,  p.  15.S.  159.  18.^.  233. 

o  The  dynasties  of  the  Taherites  and  SotTandes.  with  the  rites  of  that 
of  the  Samaiiides.  are  described  in  the  original  history  and  Latin  ver. 
sion  of  Mirclioiid  ;  yet  the  most  interesting  facts  had  already  lieen  drained 
by  the  diliseneeoi'M,  D'Herlielot. 

l>  i\l.  de  <iui;;nes,  (Hist,  des  Huns,  torn.  iii.  p.  121— 1.54. )has  exhaust. 
ed  the  Toiihuiides  and  Ikshidiles  of  Egypt,  and  Ihrowu  some  light  on 
the  Carmalhians  and  Hamadanilcs. 


ites, 
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and  rci^n  of  llie   Hamadanites,  exhibits  a  scene  of 

treachery,  niiinler.  and  parricide.  At  the  same  fatal 

period,  the  Persian  kingdom  was  a<rain  usurped  by 

_,.    „      ,       the  dynasty   of  the    liowidcs,   by  the 

The  Ro«hU-s,  ■  -'  - 

A.  D.  933— I03i.  sword  of  tlirce  brotlicrs,  who,  under 
various  names,  were  styled  tlie  support  and  columns 
of  the  state,  and  who,  from  the  Caspian  sea  to  the 
ocean,  would  suffer  no  tyrants  but  themselves. 
Under  their  reign,  the  lanjjuajtc  and  genius  of 
Persia  revived,  and  the  Arabs,  three  hundred  and 
four  years  after  the  death  of  Mahomet,  were  de- 
prived of  the  sceptre  of  the  east. 
Fallen  state  nf  Rahdi,  the  twentieth  of  the  Abbas- 

Jfacliad!''"  °'  sides,  and  the  thirty-ninth  of  the  suc- 
A.  D.  030,  &c.  cessors  of  Mahomet,  was  the  last  who 
deserved  the  title  of  commander  of  the  faithful  ;i 
the  last  (says  Abulfeda)  who  spoke  to  the  people, 
or  conversed  with  the  learned  ;  the  last  who,  in  the 
expense  of  his  household,  represented  the  wealth 
and  magnificence  of  the  ancient  caliphs.  After 
him,  the  lords  of  tlie  eastern  world  were  reduced  to 
the  most  abject  misery,  and  exposed  to  the  blows 
and  insults  of  a  servile  condition.  The  revolt  of 
the  provinces  circumscribed  their  dominions  with- 
in the  walls  of  Bagdad  ;  but  that  capital  still  con- 
tained an  innumerable  multitude,  vain  of  their 
past  fortune,  discontented  with  tlieir  present  state, 
and  op[>icssed  l)y  the  demands  of  a  treasury  which 
had  formerly  been  replenished  by  tlie  spoil  and 
tribute  of  nations.  Their  idleness  was  exercised 
by  faction  and  controversy.  Under  the  mask  of 
piety,  the  rigid  followers  of  Hanbal '  invaded  the 
pleasures  of  domestic  life,  burst  into  the  houses  of 
plebeians  and  princes,  spilt  the  wine,  broke  the 
instruments,  beat  the  musicians,  and  dishonoured, 
with  infamous  suspicions,  the  associates  of  every 
handsome  youth.  In  each  profession,  which  al- 
lowed room  for  two  persons,  the  one  was  a  votary, 
the  other  an  antagonist,  of  Ali :  and  the  Abbas- 
sides  were  awakened  by  the  clamorous  grief  of  the 
sectaries,  who  denied  their  title,  and  cursed  their 
progenitors.  A  turbulent  people  could  only  be 
repressed  by  a  military  force  ;  but  who  could  satisfy 
the  avarice  or  assert  the  discipline  of  the  merce- 
naries themselves  ?  The  African  and  the  Turkish 
guards  drew  their  swords  against  each  other,  and 
the  chief  commanders,  the  emirs  al  Omra,»  im- 
prisoned or  deposed  their  .sovereigns,  and  violated 
the  sanctuary  of  the  mosch  and  haram.  If  the  ca- 
liphs escaped  to  the  camp  or  court  of  any  neigh- 
bouring prince,  tlieir  deliverance  was  a  change  of 
servitude,  till  they  were  prompted  by  despair  to 


q  Hie  est  ultimus  cli.ilifali  (jni  raultnin  at()iie  stepius  pro  coiirinrie 

peroravil Fuit  etiara  ultinins  qui  olium  cum  eniditis  et  farctis 

Iiriniinilius  fallere  hilariterrjue  ajjerc  solcret.  Ultimus  tandem  clialifa. 
rum  eui  siimptus,  stipendia.  reditu^  ct  lliesaiirt,  cuIinK,  cEeteraque  omnis 
aulica  pompa  priornm  ct>alifarum  ad  iiistar  rnmiwrati  fuerint.  Vide- 
bimns  enim  panllo  post  quam  indignis  etservilibvis  ludibriis  exa^ilatj, 
qitam  ad  liumilem  fortiiiiam  ultimiimfjiic  contemptum  abjccti  fuerint 
111  quondam  potentis-iimi  tolius  terrarum  orientalium  ofbis  dnmini. 
AbulTed.  Anna).  Moslem,  p.  261.  1  liavepiven  this  pas-sase  as  the  man. 
ner  and  tone  of  Abulfeda,  but  the  cast  of  I.atiu  eloquence  tielonps  more 
pro[«tly  to  Reiskc.  The  Arabian  historian  (|i.  2.5.5.  257.  261  -269.  2H.?. 
ecc.j  has  supplied  me  with  the  most  interestinf;  factsof  this  paragrajdi. 

r  Their  ma.ster,  on  a  similar  occasion,  sliowed  himself  of  a  more  in. 
dlllyeul  and  tolerating  spirit.     Ahmed  Etui  Hanbal,  the  head  of  one  of 


invite  the  Bowidcs,  the  sultans  of  Persia,  who  si- 
lenced the  factions  of  Bagdad  by  their  irresistible 
arms.  The  civil  and  military  powers  were  assumed 
by  Moczaldowlat,  the  second  of  the  three  brothers, 
anil  a  stipend  of  sixty  thousand  pounds  sterling 
v(  as  assigned  by  his  generosity  for  the  private  ex- 
pense of  the  commander  of  the  faithful.  But  on 
the  fortieth  day,  at  the  audience  of  the  ambassadors 
of  Chorasan,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  trembling 
multitude,  the  caliph  was  dragged  from  his  throne 
to  a  dungeon,  by  the  command  of  t)ie  stranger,  and 
the  rude  hands  of  his  Dilemitcs.  His  palace  was 
pillaged,  his  eyes  were  put  out,  and  the  mean  am- 
bition of  the  Abbassides  aspired  to  the  vacant  sta- 
tion of  danger  and  disgrace.  In  the  school  of 
adversity,  the  luxurious  caliphs  resumed  the  grave 
and  abstemious  virtues  of  the  primitive  times.  De- 
spoiled of  their  armour  and  silken  robes,  they  fasted, 
they  prayed,  they  studied  the  Koran  and  the  tra- 
dition of  the  Sonnites  ;  they  performed,  w  itli  zeal 
and  knowledge,  the  functions  of  their  ecclesiastical 
character.  The  respect  of  nations  still  waited  on 
the  successors  of  the  apostle,  the  oracles  of  the  law 
and  conscience  of  the  faithful  ;  and  the  weakness 
or  division  of  their  tyrants  sometimes  restored  the 
.•\bbassides  to  the  sovereignty  of  Bagdad.  But 
their  misfortunes  had  been  imbittered  by  the  tri- 
umph of  the  Fatimites,  the  real  or  spurious  progeny 
of  Ali.  Arising  from  the  extremity  of  Africa,  these 
successful  rivals  extinguished,  in  Egypt  and  .Syria, 
both  the  spiritual  and  temporal  authority  of  the 
Abbassides  :  and  the  monarch  of  the  Nile  insulted 
the  humble  pontiff  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris. 

In  the  declining  age  of  the  caliphs,  p„,„j,^|,^5  „f 
in  the  century  which  elapsed  after  the 
war  of  Theophilus  and  Motassem,  the 
hostile  transactions  of  the  two  nations  were  confined 
to  some  inroads  by  sea  and  land,  the  fruits  of  their 
close  vicinity  and  indelible  hatred.  But  when  the 
eastern  world  was  convulsed  and  broken,  the  Greeks 
were  roused  from  their  lethargy  by  the  hopes  of 
conquest  and  revenge.  The  Byzantine  empire, 
sint*  the  accession  of  the  Basilian  race,  had  re- 
posed in  peace  and  dignity  ;  and  they  might  en- 
counter with  their  entire  strength  the  front  of  some 
petty  emir,  w  hose  rear  was  assaiilled  and  llireateiied 
by  his  national  foes  of  the  Mahometan  faith.  The 
lofty  titles  of  the  morning  star,  and  the  death  of  the 
Saracens,'  w  ere  applied  in  the  public  acclamations 
to  Nicepborus  Pliocas,  a  prince  as  renowned  in  the 
camp  as  he  was  unpopular  in  the  city,  ueduetion  of 
In   the   subordinate   station  of  great        ^"^'' 


the  four  orthodox  sects,  was  Iv.rn  at  B.iidid  A.  \l  161,  and  died  there 
A.  H.  241.  He  fou;;ht  and  suffered  in  the  dispute  concernini;  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Koran. 

•  Tlie  olTice  of  vizir  was  superseded  by  the  emiral  Omra,  Imperator 
Imperatorum,  a  title  first  instituted  hy  Radlii,  and  which  iiierued  at 
lenath  in  the  liowides  and  Seljukides;  vectiifalibiis.  et  tributis.  et 
riiriis  per  omncs  regiones  prEeferit,  jussitque  in  omnibus  sugaestisno. 
minis  ejus  in  coneionibiis  mentioneril  fieri.  (Abulphatavius,  Dynast,  p. 
1  Ofi.)     It  is  likewise  mentioni'd  by  Elmacin,  (p.  254,  255.) 

1  l.iutpraud,  whose  choleric  temper  was  imbittered  by  his  uneasy 
situation,  su;;i;esls  the  names  of  reproach  and  contempt  more  applica. 
ble  to  Nicephorus  than  the  vain  titles  of  the  fireeks,  Ecce  venit  Stella 
malulina,  snrBit  Enus,  reverberat  oblutu  solis  radios,  pallida  Saraccno. 
niiu  mors,  Nicephorus  iiedtiii'. 


the  fireeks, 
A.  V>.  960. 
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dumestic,  or  general  of  the  east,  he  reduced  the 
island  of  Crete,  and  extirpated  the  nest  of  pirates 
who  had  so  long  detied,  with  impunity,  the  majesty 
of  the  empire."  .His  military  genius  was  displayed 
in  the  conduct  and  success  of  the  enterprise,  which 
had  so  often  failed  w  ith  loss  and  dishonour.  The 
Saracens  were  confounded  by  the  landing  of  his 
troops  on  safe  and  level  bridges,  which  he  cast 
from  the  vessels  to  the  shore.  Seven  months  were 
consumed  in  the  siege  of  Candia  ;  the  despair  of 
the  native  Cretans  was  stimulated  by  the  frequent 
aid  of  their  brethren  of  Africa  and  Spain  ;  and, 
after  the  massy  wall  and  double  ditch  had  been 
stormed  by  the  Greeks,  a  hopeless  conflict  was  still 
maintained  in  the  streets  and  houses  of  the  city.  The 
whole  island  was  subdued  in  the  capital,  and  a  sub- 
missive people  accepted,  without  resistance,  the  bap- 
tism of  the  conqueror."  Constantinople  applauded 
the  long-forgotten  pomp  of  a  triumph  :  but  the  im- 
perial diadem  was  the  sole  reward  that  could  repay 
the  services,  or  satisfy  the  ambition,  of  Nicephorus. 
„,  After  the  death  of  the  younger  Ro- 

The  eastern  con-  .  "^  ^ 

quests  of  Nice-  manus,  the  fourth  in  lineal  descent  of 
and'Holin  Zimis.  the  Basilian  race,  his  widow  Theopha- 
"'•    j^  jj  nia  successively  married  Nicephorus 

963—975.  Phocas  and  his  assassin  John  Zimis- 
ces,  the  two  heroes  of  the  age.  They  reigned  as  the 
guardians  and  colleagues  of  her  infant  sons ;  and 
the  twelve  years  of  their  military  command  form 
the  most  splendid  period  of  the  Byzantine  annals. 
The  subjects  and  confederates,  whom  they  led  to 
war,  appeared,  at  least  in  the  eyes  of  an  enemy, 
two  hundred  thousand  strong  ;  and  of  these  about 
thirty  thousand  were  armed  with  cuirasses  'J  a  train 
of  four  thousand  mules  attended  their  march  ;  and 
their  evening  camp  was  regularly  fortilied  with  an 
enclosure  of  iron  spikes.  A  series  of  bloody  and 
undecisive  combats  is  nothing  more  than  an  antici- 
pation of  what  would  have  been  effected  in  a  few 
years  by  the  course  of  nature :  but  I  shall  briefly 
prosecute  the  conquests  of  the  two  emperors  from 
the  hills  of  Cappadocia  to  the  desert  of  Bagdad. 
Conquest  of  The  sieges  of  Mopsuestia  and  Tarsus, 
Cihcia. ,  in  Cilicia,  first  exercised  the  skill  and 
perseverance  of  their  troops,  on  whom,  at  this  mo- 
ment, I  shall  not  hesitate  to  bestow  the  name  of 
Romans.  In  the  double  city  of  Mopsuestia,  which 
is  divided  by  the  river  Sarus,  two  hundred  thousand 
Moslems  were  predestined  to  death  or  slavery,^  a 
surprising  degree  of  population,  which  must  at  least 
include  the  inhabitants  of  the  depending  districts. 
They  were  surrounded  and  taken  by  assault  ;  but 
Tarsus  was  reduced  by  the  slow  progress  of  famine ; 
and  no  sooner  had  the  Saracens  yielded  on  honour- 

u  Notwithstanding  tlie  insinuations  of  Zonaras,  nat  a  jun,  &r.  (torn, 
ii.  I,  xvi.  p.  197.)  It  isan  undoulited  fact,  ttiat  Crete  was  completely  and 
finally  subdued  by  Nicephorus  Phocas.  (Pagi.  Critica,  torn.  iit.  p.  873— 
875.     Meursuis,  Oreta,  I.  iii.  r.  7.  toin.  iii.  p.  464,  465.) 

X  A  Greek  Life  of  St.  Nicon  tlic  Armenian  was  found  in  the  Sforza 
library,  and  translated  into  Latin  by  the  Jesuit  Sirmond,  for  the  use  of 
Cardinal  Ruroniu.s.  This  contemporary  legend  casts  n  ray  of  li{;h(  on 
Crete  and  Peloponnesus  in  the  tenth  century.  He  found  the  newly- 
recovered  i.sland,  fredis  detestandte  Ai;arcnorum  superstitionis  vestiu'iis 
adbuc  plenam  ac  refertam  ....  but  the  victorious  missionary,  perhaps 
with  some  carnal  aid,  ad  baptismum  omnes  vera-que  fidei  disciplinam 

3  s 


able  terms,  than  they  were  mortified  by  the  distant 
and  unprofitable  view  of  the  naval  succours  of 
Egypt.  They  were  dismissed  with  a  safe-conduct 
to  the  confines  of  Syria  ;  a  part  of  the  old  christians 
had  quietly  lived  under  their  dominion  ;  and  the 
vacant  habitations  were  replenished  by  a  new  co- 
lony. But  the  mosch  was  converted  into  a  stable  ; 
the  pulpit  was  delivered  to  the  flames  ;  many  rich 
crosses  of-  gold  and  gems,  the  spoils  of  Asiatic 
churches,  were  made  a  grateful  offering  to  the  piety 
or  avarice  of  the  emperor  ;  and  he  transported  the 
gales  of  Mopsuestia  and  Tarsus,  which  were  fi.xed 
in  the  wall  of  Constantinople,  an  eternal  monument 
of  his  victory.  After  they  had  forced  invasion  of 
and  secured  the  narrow  passes  of  Syria. 
mount  Amanus,  the  two  Roman  princes  repeatedly 
carried  their  arms  into  the  heart  of  Syria.  Yet, 
instead  of  assaulting  the  walls  of  Antioch,  the 
humanity  or  superstition  of  Nicephorus  appeared 
to  respect  the  ancient  metropolis  of  the  east :  he 
contented  himself  with  drawing  round  the  city  a 
line  of  circumvallation  ;  left  a  stationary  army  ;  and 
instructed  his  lieutenant  to  expect,  without  impa- 
tience, the  return  of  spring.  But  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  in  a  dark  and  rainy  night,  an  adventurous 
subaltern,  with  three  hutidred  soldiers,  approached 
the  rampart,  applied  his  scaling-ladders,  occupied 
two  adjacent  towers,  stood  firm  against  the  pressure 
of  multitudes,  and  bravely  maintained  his  post  till 
he  was  relieved  by  the  tardy,  though  effectual,  sup- 
port of  his  reluctant  chief.  The  first  Recovery  of 
tumult  of  slaughter  and  rapine  sub-  Antioch. 
sided  ;  the  reign  of  Caesar  and  of  Christ  was  re- 
stored ;  and  the  efl'orts  of  a  hundred  thousand 
Saracens,  of  the  armies  of  Syria  and  the  fleets  of 
Africa,  were  consumed  without  eflect  before  the 
walls  of  Antioch.  The  royal  city  of  Aleppo  was 
subject  to  Seifeddow  lat,  of  the  dynasty  of  Hamadan, 
who  clouded  his  past  glory  by  the  precipitate  re- 
treat which  abandoned  his  kingdom  and  capital  to 
the  Roman  invaders.  In  his  stately  palace,  that 
stood  without  the  walls  of  Aleppo,  they  joyfully 
seized  a  well-furnished  magazine  of  arms,  a  stable 
of  fourteen  hundred  mules,  and  three  hundred  bags 
of  silver  and  gold.  But  the  walls  of  the  city  with- 
stood the  strokes  of  their  battering-rams  ;  and  the 
besiegers  pitched  their  tents  on  the  neighbouring 
mountain  of  Jaushan.  Their  retreat  exasperated 
the  quarrel  of  the  townsiucn  and  mercenaries  ;  the 
guard  of  the  gates  and  ramparts  was  deserted;  and 
while  they  furiously  charged  each  other  in  the 
market-place,  tlicy  were  surprised  and  destroyed  by 
the  sword  of  a  common  enemy.  The  male  .sc\  was 
exterminated   by  the  sword  ;  ten  thousand  youths 

pepulit.  Ecclesiis  per  totam  insuLim  ledilicatis,  &c.  (Annal.  Eccles. 
A.  D.  !)61.) 

y  Elmacin,  Hist.  Saracen,  p.  278,  279.  Liutpraiid  was  disposed  lo 
depreciate  the  Greek  power,  yet  he  owns  tliat  Nicephorus  lea  agaiust 
As.syria  an  army  of  eighty  thou.>iand  men. 

z  Duceiila  fore  niillia  bominum  niiraerabat  urivs  (Abnlfeda,  Annal. 
IVli>sleni.  p.  231.)  of  Mopsuestia,  or  Masifa,  Mampsysbi,  Mansista,  Ma- 
mista,  as  it  is  corruptly,  or  perhaps  more  correctly,  styled  in  (he  mid. 
die  apes.  ( Wesjieling,  Itinerar.  p.  .530.)  Vet  I  cannot  credit  this  extreme 
populousness  a  few  years  after  the  testimony  of  the  emperor  Leo,  ov 
-iafy  TroXiirAtiCia  spoToi'  Toic  KiXifi  fiapfiafoi^  €^iv.  (Taclica,  c.  xviii. 
in  Meursii  Oper.  torn.  ri.  p.  817.) 
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Mere  led  into  captivity  :  tlic  weight  of  llic  prccioii.s 
spoil  exceeded  llic  strciiglli  and  niind>i'r  of  the 
bcast-S  of  Imitlitn  ;  tlic  siiperlluous  remainder  wa.s 
burnt ;  and  after  a  liieiitioiis  possession  of  ten  days, 
ibc  Romans  marehcd  away  from  tlic  naked  and 
bleeding;  city.  In  their  Syrian  inroads  they  com- 
manded the  husbandmen  to  cultivate  their  lands, 
that  lliey  themselves,  in  the  ensuing?  season,  mif;ht 
nap  the  benefit :  more  tlian  a  hundred  cities  were 
reduced  to  obedience  ;  and  eifchteen  pulpits  of  the 
principal  moschs  were  committed  to  the  flames  to 
expiate  the  sacrilege  of  the  disciples  of  Maliomet. 
The  classic  names  of  Hierapolis,  Apamea,  and 
Emesa,  revive  for  a  moment  in  the  list  of  conquest : 
the  emperor  Zimisces  encamped  in  the  paradise  of 
Damascus,  and  accepted  the  ran.soin  of  a  submis- 
sive people  ;  and  the  torrent  was  only  stopped  by 
the  impregnable  fortress  of  Tripoli,  on  the  sea-coast 
Passage  of  Uje  of  Phecnicia.  Since  the  days  of  IIc- 
Euphrates.  radius,  the  Euphrates,  below  the  pas- 
sage of  mount  Taurus,  had  been  impervious,  and 
almost  invisible,  to  the  Greeks.  The  river  yielded 
a  free  passage  to  the  victorious  Zimisces ;  and  the 
historian  may  imitate  the  speed  with  which  he 
overran  the  once  famous  cities  of  Samosata,  Edessa, 
Marty ropol is,  Aniida,*  and  Nisil>is,tlio  ancient  limit 
of  the  empire  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Tigris. 
His  ardour  was  quickened  by  the  desire  of  grasping 
the  virgin  treasures  of  Eebatana,''  a  well-known 
name,  under  which  the  Byzantine  writer  has  con- 
cealed the  capital  of  the  Abbassides.  The  con- 
sternation of  the  fugitives  had  aheady  diffused  the 
terror  of  his  name  ;  but  the  fancied  riches  of  Bag- 
dad had  already  been  dissipated  by  the  avarice  and 
Danger  of  prodigality  of  domestic  tyrants.  The 
Bagdad.  prayers  of  the  people,  and  the  stern 
demands  of  the  lieutenant  of  the  Bowides,  required 
the  caliph  to  provide  for  the  defence  of  the  city. 
The  helpless  Mothi  replied,  that  his  arms,  his  re- 
venues, and  his  provinces,  had  been  torn  from  his 
hands,  and  that  he  w  as  ready  to  abdicate  a  dignity 
which  he  was  unable  to  support.  The  emir  was 
inexorable  ;  the  furniture  of  the  palace  was  sold  ; 
and  the  paltry  price  of  forty  thousand  pieces  of  gold 
was  instantly  <;onsumed  in  private  luxury.  But 
the  apprehensions  of  Bagdad  were  relieved  by  the 
retreat  of  the  Greeks;  thirst  and  hunger  guarded 
the  desert  of  Mesopotamia ;  and  the  emperor,  sa- 

■1  The  text  of  Leo  Uie  deacon,  in  the  corrnpt  iiame«  of  Emeta  and 
Myctarsim,  reveals  the  cities  of  Amidaand  Marlyruiiolis.  {iVliafarekin. 
See  Abiilfeda,  Geogrraph.  p.  2-16.  vers.  Iteiske,)  Of  tiie  former,  Leo 
observes,  urhs  munita  et  illnstris;  of  the  latter,  clara  atque  conspicua 
opibusque  et  pecore,  reliijuis  ejus  provinciis  urbihus  atque  oppidis 
lonpe  pra'stans. 

t>  Ut  et  t>batana  per/;eret  Aparenorumque  reffiam  everterel .  .  .  aiunt 
enim  iirbium  qua?  ustiuam  sunt  ac  tolo  orhe  rxistuiit  fehcjssimam  esse 
anroque  ditissimam.  (Leo  Diacon.  a)iud  I'auium.  toiu.  iv.  p,  34.)  This 
splendid  tle^cription  suits  only  with  ItaL'dad.and  c;itiiiot  possibly  apply 
either  to  Hamadan,  tlietrue  Eebatana,  (D'Anville,  Gea^.  Aneienne,  torn, 
ii.  p.  iT7.)  or  Tauris.  which  has  commonly  been  niistalien  for  that  city. 
The  name  of  Echatana,  in  the  same  indefinite  sense,  is  transferred  liy 
a  more  riassic  authority  (Cicero  pro  Lege  Manilia,  c.  4.)  to  the  royal 
seat  of  Mithridates,  kinj:  of  Ponlus. 

«  Sec  the  Annals  of  Elmacin,  Ahnlpharagins,  aird  Abulfeila,  from 
A.  H.  .lol.  to  A.  I!.  .361.  and  the  reisusof  Nicephorus  Phocas  and  John 
Zimisces.  in  the  Chronicles  of  Zonaras,  (torn.  ii.  1.  xvl.  p.  \W.  I  xvii. 
21-j.;  and  Cedrenns.  (('oin|>end.  p.  ftlSI— IISI  )  Their  inanilold  delects 
arc  partly  supplied  by  the  MS.  history  of  Leo  the  deacon,  which  Pa^-i 
obtained  from  the  Renedictiiics,  and  has  inserted  almost  entire,  in  a 
Latin  version.  (Critica,  torn.  iii.  p  »73.  lorn.  iv.  p.  37.) 


tiated  with  glory,  and  laden  with  oriental  spoils, 
returned  to  Constantinople,  and  di.'iplayed,  in  his 
triumph,  the  silk,  the  aromatics,  aiul  three  hundred 
myriads  of  gold  and  silver.  Yet  the  powers  of  the 
east  had  been  bent,  not  broken,  by  thi.s  transient 
hurricane.  After  the  departure  of  the  Greeks,  the 
fugitive  princes  returned  to  their  capitals  ;  the  sub- 
jects disclaimed  their  involuntary  tjaths  of  allegi- 
ance ;  the  Moslems  again  purilied  their  temples, 
and  overturned  the  idols  of  the  saints  and  martyrs  ; 
the  Nestorians  and  Jacobites  preferred  a  Saracen 
to  an  orthodox  master  ;  and  the  numbers  and  spirit 
of  the  Melchites  were  iiiadequate  to  the  support  of 
the  church  and  state.  Of  these  extensive  con- 
quests, Antioch,  with  the  cities  of  Cilicia  and  the 
isle  of  Cyprus,  was  alone  restored,  a  permanent  and 
useful  accession  to  the  Roman  empire.'^ 


CHAP.  LIII. 

State  of  the  eastern  empire  in  the  tenth  century. — 
Extent  and  division. —  Wealth  and  revenue. — 
Palace  of  Con.stantinoplv. — Titles  and  offices. — 
Pride  and  power  of  the  emperors. — Tactics  of  the 
Greeks,  Arabs,  and  Franks. — Loss  of  the  Latin 
tongue. — Studies  and  solitude  of  the  Greeks. 

A  KAY  of  historic  light  seems  to  beam  Memorial  of  the 
from  the  darkness  of  the  tenth  century.  ''"*''  «™P'™- 
We  open  with  curiosity  and  respect  the  royal  volume.s 
of  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,"  which  he  com- 
posed at  a  mature  age  for  the  instruction  of  his  son, 
and  which  promise  to  unfold  the  state  of  the  east- 
ern empire,  both  in  peace  and  war,  both  at  home 

and    abroad.      In  the    first   of    these    ,„ 

Works  of  Con- 
works  he  minutely  describes  the  pom-    stantme  Por. 

pous  ceremonies  of  the  church  and  ''  '5"'°8""  ""■ 
palace  of  Constantinople,  according  to  his  own 
practice  and  that  of  his  predecessors.''  In  the 
set'ond,  be  attempts  an  accurate  survey  of  the  pro- 
vinces, the  themes,  as  they  were  tlien  denominated, 
both  of  Europe  and  Asia."^  The  system  of  Roman 
tactics,  the  discipline  and  order  of  the  troops,  and 
tlie  military  operations  by  land  and  sea,  are  ex- 
plained in  the  third  of  these  didactic  collections, 
which  may  be  ascribed  to  Constantine  or  his  father 
Leo.''    In  the  fourth,  of  the  administration  of  the 

a  The  epithet  of  nep^i-po^eviiToi,  Porphyrogenitus,  born  in  the 
purple,  is  eleixantly  defined  byClaudian: 

Ardiia  ]irivatos  nescit  fortiina  Penates; 
Et  refjiium  cum  luce  dedil.     Copnata  potestas 
Excepit  Tyrio  venerahile  pigiius  in  oslro. 
And  Diican-je,  in  his  Greek  and  Latin  Glossaries,  produces  many  pas. 
sa[;es  expressive  of  the  same  ide.l. 

•>  A  splendid  MS.  of  Constantine,  de  Cffiremoiiiis  Aula!  et  Ecclesia. 
riys'antiuip,  wandered  from  Constantinople  to  Biida,  Frankfort,  and 
Liipsic,  where  it  was  published  in  a  splendid  edition  by  Leieh  anil 
Reiske,  (A.  I*  17.51.  in  folio,)  with  such  slavish  praise  as  eililors  never 
fill  to  bestow  n-i  the  worthy  or  worthless  object  of  their  toil. 

c  See,  in  the  lirst  volume'of  Banduri's  Imperiiini  Orientale,  Cniistan- 
tininsde  Thematibiis,  p.  1 — 24.  de  Admiuistrandn  Imperio,  p.  4.5 — 127. 
edit.  Venet.  The  text  of  the  old  edition  of  Meursius  is  corrected  from 
a  MS.  of  the  royal  library  of  Pans,  which  Isaac  Casaubon  had  formerly 
seen,  (F.nist.  ad  Polybium,  p.  10.)  and  the  sense  is  illustrated  by  two 
iii;ips  of  William  De'slisle,  the  prince  of  geographers,  till  the  appearance 
of  the  f^reater  D'Anville. 

A  The  Tarlics  of  Leo  and  Constantine  arc  published  with  the  aid  of 
some  new  MSS.  in  the  preat  edition  of  the  works  of  Meiiisius.  hy  the 
learned  John  Laroi,(tora.  vi.  p.  531-920.  1211  —  1117      I'loreiit.  I74.'<.; 
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empire,  lie  reveals  flie  secrets  of  the  Byzantine 
policy,  in  friendly  or  hostile  intercourse  with  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  The  literary  labours  of  the 
age,  the  practical  systems  of  laws,  agriculture,  and 
history,  might  redound  to  the  benefit  of  the  subject 
and  the  honour  of  the  Macedonian  princes.  The 
sixty  books  of  the  BasiLcs,''  the  code  and  pandects 
of  civil  jurisprudence,  were  gradually  framed  in  the 
three  iirst  reigns  of  that  prosperous  dynasty.  The 
art  of  agriculture  had  amused  the  leisure,  and  exer- 
cised the  pens,  of  the  best  and  wisest  of  the  ancients  ; 
and  their  chosen  precepts  are  comprised  in  the 
twenty  books  of  the  Geoponics '  of  Constantine.  At 
his  command,  the  historical  examples  of  vice  and 
virtue  were  methodized  in  fifty-three  books, s  and 
every  citizen  might  apply  to  his  contemporaries  or 
himself,  the  lesson  or  the  warning  of  past  times. 
From  the  august  character  of  a  legislator,  the  sove- 
reign of  the  east  descends  to  the  more  humble  office 
of  a  teacher  and  a  scribe:  and  if  his  successors  and 
subjects  were  regardless  of  his  paternal  cares,  zve 
may  inherit  and  enjoy  the  everlasting  legacy. 
Their  imper-  A  closcr  survey  will  indeed  reduce 
fect.ons.  jijg  value  of  the  gift,  and  the  gratitude 
of  posterity  :  in  the  possession  of  these  imperial 
treasures  we  may  still  deplore  our  poverty  and  ig- 
norance ;  and  the  fading  glories  of  their  authors 
will  be  obliterated  by  indifference  or  contempt. 
The  Basilics  will  sink  to  a  broken  copy,  a  partial 
and  mutilated  version,  in  the  Greek  language,  of  the 
laws  of  Justinian;  but  the  sense  of  the  old  civilians 
is  often  superseded  by  the  influence  of  bigotry  ;  and 
the  absolute  prohibition  of  divorce,  concubinage, 
and  interest  for  money,  enslaves  the  freedom  of 
trade  and  the  happiness  of  private  life.  In  the  his- 
torical book,  a  subject  of  Constantine  might  admire 
the  inimitable  virtues  of  Greece  and  Rome  :  he 
might  learn  to  what  a  pitch  of  energy  and  elevation 
the  human  character  had  formerly  aspired.  But  a 
contrary  effect  must  have  been  produced  by  a  new- 
edition  of  the  lives  of  the  saints,  which  the  great 
logothete,  or  chancellor  of  the  empire,  was  directed 
to  prepare :  and  the  dark  fund  of  superstition  was 
enriched  by  the  fabulous  and  florid  legends  of  Simon 
the  Mctapltrast .^  The  merits  and  miracles  of  the 
whole  calendar  are  of  less  account  in  the  eyes  of  a 
sage,   than  the  toil  of  a  single  husbandman,  who 

yet  the  text  is  still  corrupt  and  mutilated,  tlie  version  is  still  obscure  and 
faulty.  Tlie  imperial  library  of  Vienna  would  atford  some  valuable 
materials  to  a  new  editor.  {Fabric.  Bibliot.  Griec.  tom.  vi.  p.  369,  370.) 

e  Ou  the  subject  of  the  Basilics,  Fahricius,  (Bibliut.  Gr^c.  tom. 
xii.  p.  423—314.)  and  Heineccius,  (llist.  Juris  Romani,  p.  39G— 399.) 
and  Giannone,  (Istoria  Civile  de  Napoli,  tom.  i.  p.  430—458.)  as  his- 
torical civilians,  may  be  usefully  consulted.  Forty. one  books  of  this 
Greek  code  liave  been  published,  with  a  Latin  version,  by  Ctiarles 
Annibal  Fabrottus,  (Pans,  11J47.)  in  .seven  tomes  in  tblio  ;  fimr  other 
books  have  since  been  discovered,  and  are  inserted  in  Gerard  Mecrman's 
Novus  Thesaurus  Juris  Civ.  et  Canon,  tom.  v.  Of  the  whole  work, 
the  sixty  books,  John  Leunclavius  has  printed  (Basil.  l.')73.)  anec/o^ue 
or  synopsis.  The  hundred  and  thirteen  novels,  or  new  laws,  of  Leo, 
may  be  found  in  the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis. 

f  1  have  used  the  last  and  best  edition  of  the  Geoponics,  (by  Nicholas 
Nicla.s,  Lipsiu-,  I7HI.  2  vols,  in  octavo.)  I  read  in  the  preface,  that 
the  same  emperor  restored  the  lonp-forgotten  systems  of  rhetoric  and 
philosophy  ;  and  his  two  buoks  of  //ippiatrica,  or  Horse. physic,  were 
published  at  I'uris,  1530,  in  folio.  (Fabric.  Bibliot.  Gra;c.  lora.  vi.  p. 
493— .500. 

B  Of  these  tifty. three  books,  or  titles,  only  two  have  been  preserved 

."ind  printed,  de  {.egatiouibus.  (by  Fulvins  Lfrsinus,  Antwerp,  1382.  and 

Daniel  Ha^scbehus.  August.  Vindel.  Ui03.)  and  de  Virtutibns  cl  Vitiis. 

(by  Henry  Valesius,  or  de  Valois,  Paris,  Ifi,T4.) 
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multiplies  the  gifts  of  the  Creator,  and  supplies  the 
food  of  his  brethren.  Yet  the  royal  aiitliors  of  the 
Geoponics  were  more  seriously  employed  in  ex- 
pounding the  precepts  of  the  destroying  art,  which 
has  been  taught  since  the  days  of  Xenophon,"  as  the 
art  of  heroes  and  kings.  But  the  Tactics  of  Leo 
an<l  Constantine  are  mingled  with  the  baser  alloy 
of  the  age  in  which  they  lived.  It  was  destitute  of 
original  genius  ;  they  implicitly  transcribe  the  rules 
and  maxims  which  had  been  confirmed  by  victories. 
It  was  unskilled  in  the  propriety  of  style  and 
method  ;  they  blindly  confound  the  most  distant 
and  discordant  institutions,  the  phalanx  of  Sparta 
and  that  of  Macedon,  the  legions  of  Cato  and  Tra- 
jan, of  Augustus  and  Theodosius.  Even  the  use, 
or  at  least  the  importance,  of  these  military  rudi- 
ments may  be  fairly  questioned  :  their  general 
theory  is  dictated  by  reason  ;  but  the  merit,  as  well 
as  difficulty,  consists  in  the  application.  The  dis- 
cipline of  a  soldier  is  formed  by  exercise  rather  than 
by  study  :  the  talents  of  a  commander  are  appro- 
priated to  those  calm,  though  rapid,  minds,  which 
nature  produces  to  decide  the  fate  of  armies  and 
nations  ;  the  former  is  the  habit  of  a  life,  the  latter 
the  glance  of  a  moment ;  and  the  battles  «  on  by  les- 
sons of  tactics  may  be  numbered  with  the  epic 
poems  created  from  the  rules  of  criticism.  The 
book  of  ceremonies  is  a  recital,  tedious  yet  imper- 
fect, of  the  despicable  pageantry  which  had  infected 
the  church  and  state  since  the  gradual  decay  of  the 
purity  of  the  one  and  the  powerof  the  other.  A  re- 
view of  the  themes  or  provinces  might  promise  such 
authentic  and  useful  information,  as  the  curiosity  of 
government  only  can  obtain,  instead  of  traditionary 
fables  on  the  origin  of  the  cities,  and  malicious  epi- 
grams on  the  vices  of  their  inhabitants.''  Such  in- 
formation the  historian  would  have  been  pleased  to 
record  ;  nor  should  his  silence  be  condemned  if  the 
most  interesting  objects,  the  population  of  the 
capital  and  provinces,  the  amount  of  (lie  taxes  and 
revenues,  the  numbers  of  subjects  and  strangers 
who  served  under  the  imperial  standard,  have  been 
unnoticed  by  Leo  the  philosopher,  and  his  son  Con- 
stantine. His  treatise  of  the  public  administration 
is  stained  with  the  same  blemishes ;  yet  it  is  dis- 
criminated by  peculiar  merit :  the  antiquities  of  the 
nations  may  be  doubtful  or  fabulous  ;  but  the  geo- 

li  The  life  and  writings  of  Simon  IMetaphnisIes  .ire  dc-scribeil  by 
Hankius,  (de  Scriptoribus  Byzaiit.  p.  418— 4(iO.)  This  bioj,'rapher  cif 
the  saints  indulged  himself  in  a  loo.se  paraphrase  of  the  sense  or  non- 
sense of  more  ancient  acts.  Mis  Greek  rhetoric  is  again  paraphra.sed  in 
the  Latin  version  of  Surius,  and  scarcely  a  thread  can  be  now  visible  of 
the  ori(;inal  texture. 

i  According  to  the  first  liook  of  the  Cyropwdia,  professors  of  tactics, 
a  small  )iart  of  the  science  of  war,  were  alreaily  instituted  in  Persia,  by 
which  Greece  must  be  understood.  A  good  eilitionof  all  the  Scriplores 
Taclici  would  be  a  task  not  unworthy  of  n  scholar.  His  industry 
might  discover  some  new  MSS.,  and  his  learning  might  illustrate  the 
military  history  of  the  ancients.  But  this  scholar  should  be  likewise  ,t 
soldier  i  and,  alas  !  Quinlus  Icilius  is  no  more. 

k  After  observing  that  the  demerit  of  tlie  Cappadocians  r*vse  in  pro- 
portion to  their  rank  anil  riches,  he  inserts  a  more  pointed  epigram, 
which  is  a.scribed  to  Deraodocus: 

KuTTirajoKriv  irOT*  cx*^^'^  Kaxi|  das'CV,  a.Wa  Koi  auTn 
KaT^cii't-,  'jeuantitvtj  ut^aTor  lo^oXoc. 

The  sling  is  precisely  the  same  with  the  French  epigram  against 
Freron  :  Un  serpent  mordil  Jean  Freron — Eh  bien  T  Le  serpent  en 
inournt.  But  as  the  Pans  wits  are  seldom  read  in  the  .Anthology,  I 
should  be  curious  to  learn  Ihrough  what  channel  it  was  coineved'for 
their  imitation.  (Constantin.  Pornhyro(;en.  de  Themat.  c.  ii.  Brunk. 
Analect   Grtec.  torn,  ii.  p.  3t).  Bronsei  Anthnlogia,  I.  ii.  p.  244.) 
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graph)'  and  manners  of  llic  barbaric  world  arc 
ErolMssy of  I.iut-  delineated  with  curious  accuracy.  Of 
jirand.  these  nations,  tlie  Franks  alone  were 
qualified  to  observe  in  their  turn,  and  to  describe, 
the  metropolis  of  the  east.  The  ambassador  of  the 
■treat  Otho,  a  bishop  of  Cremona,  has  painted  the 
slate  of  Constantinople  about  the  middle  of  the 
tenth  century  :  his  style  is  glowing,  his  narrative 
lively,  his  observation  keen  ;  and  even  the  preju- 
dices and  passions  of  Liutprand  are  stamped  with 
an  oriitinal  character  of  freedom  and  genius.' 
From  this  scanty  fund  of  foreign  and  domestic  ma- 
terials, I  shall  investigate  the  form  and  substance 
of  the  Uyzantine  empire  ;  the  provinces  and  wealth, 
the  civil  government  and  military  force,  the  cha- 
racter and  literature,  of  the  Greeks  in  a  period  of 
si-x  hundred  years,  from  the  reign  of  Heraelius  to 
the  successful  invasion  of  the  Franks  or  Latins. 
The  tliiiTus  or  After  the  final  division  between  the 
provinces  of  iiie  jqus  of  Theodosius,  the  swarms  of  bar- 
empire,  and  lU  .  o  ,,  •  1  /-. 
limits  in  every    oarians    Irom    hcytlua   and    dermany 

''°°"  overspread  the   provinces  and  extin- 

guished the  empire  of  ancient  Rome.  The  weak- 
ness of  Constantinople  was  concealed  by  extent  of 
dominion  :  her  limits  were  inviolate,  or  at  least 
entire  ;  and  the  kingdom  of  Justinian  was  enlarged 
by  the  splendid  acquisition  of  Africa  and  Italy. 
But  the  possession  of  these  new  conquests  was 
transient  and  precarious;  and  almost  a  moiety  of 
the  eastern  empire  was  torn  away  by  the  arms  of 
the  Saracens.  Syria  and  Egypt  were  oppressed  by 
the  Arabian  caliphs  ;  and,  after  the  reduction  of 
Africa,  their  lieutenants  invaded  and  subdued  the 
Roman  province  which  had  been  changed  into  the 
Gothic  monarchy  of  Spain.  The  islands  of  the 
Mediterranean  were  not  inaccessible  to  their  naval 
powers  ;  and  it  was  from  their  extreme  stations, 
the  harbours  of  Crete  and  the  fortresses  of  Cilieia, 
that  the  faithful  or  rebel  emirs  insulted  the  majesty 
of  the  throne  and  capital.  The  remaining  provin- 
<-es  under  the  obedience  of  the  emperors,  were  cast 
into  a  new  mould  ;  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  pre- 
sidents, the  consulars,  and  the  counts,  was  super- 
seded by  the  institution  of  the  themes,'''  or  military 
governments,  whieh  prevailed  under  the  successors 
of  Heraelius,  and  arc  described  by  the  pen  of  the 
royal  author.  Of  the  twenty-nine  themes,  twelve 
in  Europe  and  seventeen  in  Asia,  the  origin  is 
obscure,  the  etymology  doubtful  or  capricious:  the 
limits  were  arbitrary  and  fluctuating  ;  but  some 
particular  names,  that  sound  the  most  strangely  to 
our  ear,  were  derived  from  the  character  and  attri- 
butes of  the  troops  that  were  maintained  at  the  ex- 
pense, and  for  the  guard,  of  the  respective  divisions. 

I  The  I.e^atio  Liutprandi  Episcopi  Cremonensis  ad  Nicephonim 
Phncam,  18  nwerted  in  Muratori,  Seriptores  Ilerum  Italirarum,  toni, 
ii.  pars  i. 

m  See  Constantine  de  Thcmatibus,  in  Banduri,  torn,  i,  p.  1—30.  who 
own5»,  that  the  word  is  ovk  7ra\aia.  Ot/in  is  used  hy  Maurice  {Strala- 
Kem.  I.  ii.  c,  2.)  for  a  legion,  from  whence  the  name  was  easily  trans- 
ferred to  its  post  or  province.  (Dncance,  fJIoss.  Grajc.  torn.  i.  p.  487, 
488.)  Some  etymologies  arc  attempted  for  the  Opsician,  Optimiciaii, 
Tliracesian,  themes. 

•»  'A^ior  ireXn7or,  as  it  is  styled  hy  the  modern  Greeks,  from  which 
the  corrupt  names  of  Archipela«;o,  I'Archipel,  and  the  Arches,  have 
been  trannfonncil  hy  geographers  and  seamen.  (D'Anville,  Geo;^raphie 


The  vanity  of  the  Greek  princes  most  eagerly 
grasped  the  shadow  of  conquest  and  the  memory 
of  lost  dominion.  A  new  Mesopotamia  was  created 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Euphrates  :  the  appella- 
tion and  i)rictor  of  Sicily  were  transferred  to  a  nar- 
row slip  of  Calabria;  and  a  fragment  of  the  duchy 
of  Beneventum  was  ])ronioled  to  the  style  and  title 
of  tlie  theme  of  Lombardy.  In  the  decline  of  the 
Arabian  empire,  the  successors  of  Constantine  might 
indulge  their  pride  in  more  solid  advantages.  The 
victories  of  Nieephorus,  John  Zimi.sees,  and  Basil 
the  second,  revived  the  fame,  and  enlarged  the 
boundaries,  of  the  Roman  name  :  the  province  of 
Cilieia,  the  metropolis  of  Antioch,  the  islands  of 
Crete  and  Cyprus,  were  restored  to  the  allegiance 
of  Christ  and  Ciesar  :  one  third  of  Italy  was  an- 
nexed to  the  throne  of  Constantinople :  the  king- 
dom of  Bulgaria  was  destroyed  ;  and  the  last 
sovereigns  of  the  Macedonian  dynasty  extended 
their  sway  from  the  sources  of  the  Tigris  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rome.  In  the  eleventh  century, 
the  prospect  was  again  clouded  by  new  enemies 
and  new  misfortunes  :  the  relics  of  Italy  were  swept 
away  by  the  Norman  adventurers  ;  and  almost  all 
the  Asiatic  branches  were  di.ssevered  from  the  Ro- 
man trunk  by  the  Turkish  conquerors.  After  these 
losses,  the  emperors  of  the  Comnenian  family  con- 
tinued to  reign  from  the  Danube  to  Peloponnesus, 
and  from  Belgrade  to  Nice,  Trebizond,  and  the 
winding  stream  of  the  Meander.  The  spacious  pro- 
vinces of  Tlirace,  Macedonia,  and  Greece,  were 
obedient  to  their  sceptre  ;  the  possession  of  Cyprus, 
Rhodes,  and  Crete,  was  accompanied  by  the  iifty 
islands  of  the  jEgean  or  Holy  Sea;"  and  the  rem- 
nant of  their  empire  transcends  the  measure  of  the 
largest  of  the  European  kingdoms. 
The  same  princes  might  assert,  with    „        ,       ,., 

*  ^  General  wtaltli 

dignity  and  truth,  that  of  all  the  mo-  and  popuious- 
narchs  of  Christendom  they  possessed 
the  greatest  city,"  the  most  ample  revenue,  the  most 
flourishing  and  populous  state.  With  the  decline 
and  fall  of  the  empire,  the  cities  of  the  west  had 
decayed  and  fallen  ;  nor  could  the  ruins  of  Rome, 
or  the  mud  walls,  wooden  hovels,  and  narrow  pre- 
cincts, of  Paris  and  London,  prepare  the  Latin 
stranger  to  contemplate  the  situation  and  extent 
of  Constantinople,  her  stately  palaces  and  churches, 
and  the  arts  and  luxury  of  an  innumerable  people. 
Her  treasures  might  attract,  but  her  virgin  strength 
had  repelled,  and  still  promised  to  repel,  the  auda- 
cious invasion  of  the  Persian  and  Bulgarian,  the 
Arab  and  the  Russian.  The  provinces  were  less 
fortunate  and  impregnable  ;  and  few  districts,  few 
cities,  could  be  discovered  whieh  had  not  been  vio- 

Ancienne.  tom.  i.  p.  281.  Analyse  de  la  Carte  de  la  Oreee,  p.  CO.). 
The  luimbers  of  monks  or  caloyers  in  all  the  islands  and  the  adjaeent| 
mimntaiuof  Alhos,  (Ohservationsde  Belon.  fol.  ^2.  verso,}  monte  santoj 
might  justify  the  epithet  of  holy,  o^i.n,  a  slight  alleralion  from  thq 
original  ai7aio[,  imposed  Ity  the  Oorians,  who,  in  their  dialect,  uava 
the  fifjurative  name  of  nt-jt^,  or  goats,  to  the  bounding  waves.  (Vosl 
sins,  apiid  Cellarium,  Gengraph.  Antiq.  tom.  i.  p.  82!l.)  ^ 

o  According  to  the  Jewisli  traveller  who  had  visited  Europe  and 
Asia,  Constantinople  was  equalled  only  by  Bagdad,  the  great  tity  of 
the  Ismaelitcs.  (Voyage  de  Benjamin  de  Tudele,  par  Baralier,  torn.  i. 
e.  :>.  p.  46  ) 
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lated  by  some  fierce  barbarian,  impatient  to  despoil, 
because  he  was  hopeless  to  possess.  From  the  age 
of  Justinian  the  eastern  empire  was  sinking  below 
its  former  level  :  the  powers  of  destruction  were 
more  active  than  those  of  improvement ;  and  the 
calamities  of  war  were  imbittered  by  the  more  per- 
manent evils  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  tyranny. 
The  captive  who  had  escaped  from  the  barbarians 
was  often  stripped  and  imprisoned  by  the  ministers 
of  his  sovereign  :  the  Greek  superstition  relaxed 
the  mind  by  prayer,  and  emaciated  the  body  by 
fasting  ;  and  the  multitude  of  convents  and  festivals 
diverted  many  hands  and  many  days  from  the  tem- 
poral service  of  mankind.  Yet  the  subjects  of  the 
Byzantine  empire  were  still  the  most  dexterous  and 
diligent  of  nations  ;  their  country  was  blessed  by 
nature  with  every  advantage  of  soil,  climate,  and 
situation  ;  and,  in  the  support  and  restoration  of 
the  arts,  their  patient  and  peaceful  temper  was 
more  useful  than  the  warlike  spirit  and  feudal 
anarchy  of  Europe.  The  provinces  that  still  ad- 
hered to  the  empire  were  repeopled  and  enriched 
by  the  misfortunes  of  those  which  were  irrecover- 
ably lost.  From  the  yoke  of  the  caliphs,  the  catho- 
lics of  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Africa,  retired  to  the 
allegiance  of  their  prince,  to  the  society  of  their 
brethren  :  the  movable  wealth,  which  eludes  the 
search  of  oppression,  accompanied  and  alleviated 
their  exile;  and  Constantinople  received  into  her 
bosom  the  fugitive  trade  of  Alexandria  and  Tyre. 
The  chiefs  of  Armenia  and  .Scythia,  who  lied  from 
hostile  or  religious  persecution,  were  hospitably 
entertained  :  their  followers  were  encouraged  to 
build  new  cities  and  to  cultivate  waste  lands  ;  and 
many  spots,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia,  preserved  the 
name,  the  manners,  or  at  least  the  memory,  of  these 
national  colonies.  Even  the  tribes  of  barbarians, 
who  had  seated  themselves  in  arms  on  the  territory 
of  the  empire,  were  gradually  reclaimed  to  the  laws 
of  the  church  and  state  ;  and  as  long  as  thej-  were 
separated  from  the  Greeks,  their  posterity  supplied 
a  race  of  faithful  and  obedient  soldiers.  Did  we 
possess  sufficient  materials  to  survey  the  twenty-nine 
themes  of  the  Byzantine  monarchy,  our  curiosity 
might  be  satisfied  with  a  chosen  example  :  it  is 
fortunate  enough  that  the  clearest  light  should  be 
thrown  on  the  most  interesting  province,  and  the 
name  of  Peloponnf.sis  will  awaken  the  attention 
of  the  classic  reader. 
_.  .      ,  „  ,  As  early  as  the  eighth  century,  in 

state    of    Pelo-  -^  ^  .' ' 

ponnesus:  Scia-  the  troubled  reign  of  the  Iconoclasts, 
»ooiaiis.  Greece,  and  even  PeIoponnesus,p  were 

overrun  by  some  Sclavonian  bands  who  outstripped 
the  royal  standard  of  Bulgaria.  The  strangers  of 
old,  Cadmus,  and  Danaus,  and  Pelops,  had  planted 
in  that  fruitful  soil  the  seeds  of  policy  and  learn- 
ing;  but  the  savages  of  the  north  eradicated  what 


V  f.^0\nfiu}9*t  it  nana  I'j  xiopit  Kat  feiove  ^ap^apoc,  s.iysConstantine, 
(Thematiluis,  \.  ii.  c-  6.  p.  25.)  in  a  style  as  barl).irou$  as  the  idea,  which 
he  coiitinns,  as  usual,  liy  a  foolish  epigram.  The  epitomizer  of  Strabo 
likewise  observes,  xai  vi-v  it  tiaaav  'Witupov,  kqi  ^Wattaoxiiov,  Km 
MaKcdofiai',  Kdi  \\t\onovvi\cov,  SKcf^at  ZkXo/Joi  ve/ioi'xar  (I.  vij.  p.  08. 


yet  remained  of  their  sickly  and  withered  roots. 
In  this  irruption,  the  country  and  the  inhabitants 
were  transformed  ;  the  Grecian  blood  was  conta- 
minated ;  and  the  proudest  nobles  of  Peloponnesus 
were  branded  with  the  names  of  foreigners  and 
slaves.  By  the  diligence  of  succeeding  princes,  the 
land  was  in  some  measure  purified  from  the  bar- 
barians ;  and  the  humble  remnant  was  bound  by 
an  oath  of  obedience,  tribute,  and  military  service, 
which  they  often  renewed  aud  often  violated.  The 
siege  of  Patras  was  formed  by  a  singular  concur- 
rence of  the  Sclavonians  of  Peloponnesus  and  the 
Saracens  of  Africa.  In  their  last  distress,  a  pious 
fiction  of  the  approach  of  the  praetor  of  Corinth, 
revived  the  courage  of  the  citizens.  Their  sally 
was  bold  and  successful  ;  the  strangers  embarked, 
the  rebels  submitted,  and  the  glory  of  the  day  was 
ascribed  to  a  phantom  or  a  stranger,  w  lio  fought  in 
the  foremost  ranks  under  the  character  of  St.  An- 
drew the  apostle.  The  shrine  which  contained  his 
relics  was  decorated  with  the  trophies  of  victory, 
and  the  captive  race  was  for  ever  devoted  to  the 
service  and  vassalage  of  the  metropolitan  church  of 
Patras.  By  the  revolt  of  two  Sclavonian  tribes  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Hclos  and  Laceda;mon,  the 
peace  of  the  peninsula  was  often  disturbed.  They 
sometimes  insulted  the  weakness,  aud  sometimes 
resisted  the  oppression,  of  the  Byzantine  govern- 
ment, till  at  length  the  approach  of  their  hostile 
brethren  extorted  a  golden  bull  to  define  the  rights 
and  obligations  of  tlie  Ezzerites  and  Milengi,  whose 
annual  tribute  was  defined  at  twelve  hundred  pieces 
of  gold.  From  these  strangers  the  imperial  geo- 
grapher has  accurately  distinguished  a  domestic 
and  perhaps  original  race,  who,  in  some  degree, 
might  derive  their  blood  from  the  much-injured 
helots.  The  liberality  of  the  Romans,  Freemen  of 
and  especially  of  Augustus,  had  en-  Lacoma. 
franchised  the  maritime  cities  from  the  dominion  of 
Sparta ;  and  the  continuance  of  the  same  benefit 
ennobled  them  with  the  title  of  Ehutlicro,  or  free 
Laconians.q  In  the  time  of  Constantino  Porphyro- 
genitus,  they  had  acquired  the  name  of  Bluinotes, 
under  which  they  dishonour  the  claim  of  liberty  by 
the  inhuman  pillage  of  all  that  is  shipwrecked  on 
their  rocky  shores.  Their  territory,  barren  of  corn, 
but  fruitful  of  olives,  extended  to  the  cape  of 
Malca:  they  accepted  a  chief  or  prince  from  the 
Byzantine  pra-tor,  and  a  light  tiilmtc  of  four  hun- 
dred pieces  of  gold  was  the  badge  of  their  immu- 
nity, rather  than  of  their  dependence.  The  freemen 
of  Laconia  assumed  the  character  of  Romans,  and 
long  adhered  to  the  religion  of  the  Greeks.  By  the 
zeal  of  the  emperor  Basil,  they  were  baptized  in 
the  faith  of  Christ:  but  the  altars  of  Venus  and 
Neptune  had  been  crowned  by  these  rustic  votaries 
five  hundred  years  after  they  were  proscribed  in  the 


edit.  Hudson  ;)a  passasje  which  leads  Dodwell  a  weary  liaiire.  itieograph, 
IMinitr.  tnni.  li.  disseitT  vi.  p.  170— lOI.)  to  enumerate  the  inroads  of  the 
Sciavi,  and  to  fix  tlie  date  (A.  D.  ;>S0.)  of  tllis  petty  pc^rapher. 

<)  Strabon.  Gco^ra)th.  I.  viii.  p.  b&L    Pausanias,  Gro^c.  Description 
1.  iii.  c,  21.  p.  264,  265.     Pliu.  Hist.  Natur.  I.  iv.  c,  8. 
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Roman  world.     In  Ihc  theme  ol  Pdo- 

Cities    and     re.  *..-*.  .-n 

vi'iiuc  ol  Piio-  ponnesus,'  forty  cities  were  still  nuni- 
|.«Do«u..  bcTc<\,    and    the    declining    state    of 

Sparta,  Arpos,  and  Corinth,  may  be  suspended  in 
the  tenth  century,  at  an  equal  distance,  perhaps, 
belHcen  their  antique  splendour  and  their  present 
desolation.  The  duty  of  military  service,  either  in 
person  or  by  substitute,  was  imposed  on  the  lands 
or  benefices  of  the  province  :  a  sum  of  five  pieces  of 
gold  was  assessed  on  each  of  the  substantial  tenants; 
and  the  same  capitation  was  shared  among  several 
heads  of  inferior  value.  On  the  proclamation  of 
an  Italian  war,  the  Peloponncsians  excused  them- 
selves by  a  voluntary  oblation  of  one  liumlred 
pounds  of  sold,  (four  thousands  pounds  sferlin<;.) 
and  a  thousand  horses  with  their  arms  and  trap- 
pings. The  churches  and  monasteries  furnished 
their  contingent;  a  sacrilegious  profit  was  extorted 
from  the  sale  of  ecclesiastical  honours;  and  the 
indigent  bisliop  of  Leueadia*  was  made  responsible 
for  a  pension  of  one  huii<lred  pieces  of  gold.' 
Manufactures, ei^  But  the  wealtli  of  the  province,  and 
penally  uf  silk,  j|,g  if^gi  ,)f  (he  revenue,  were  founded 
on  the  fair  and  plcnliful  produce  of  trade  and 
manufactures  ;  and  some  symptoms  of  liberal  policy 
may  be  traced  in  a  law  which  exempts  from  all 
personal  taxes  the  mariners  of  Peloponnesus,  and 
the  workmen  in  parchment  and  purple.  This  de- 
nominalion  may  be  fairly  applied  or  extended  to 
the  manufactures  of  linen,  woollen,  and  more  es- 
pecially of  silk  :  the  two  former  of  which  bad 
flourished  in  Greece  since  the  days  of  Homer  ;  and 
the  last  was  introduced  perhaps  as  early  as  tbe 
reign  of  Justinian.  These  arts,  which  were  exer- 
cised at  Corinth,  Thebes,  and  Argos,  afforded  food 
and  occupation  (o  a  numerous  people:  the  men, 
women,  and  children,  were  distributed  according 
to  their  age  and  strength  ;  and  if  many  of  these 
were  domestic  slaves,  their  masters,  who  directed 
the  work  and  enjoyed  the  profit,  were  of  a  free  and 
honourable  condition.  The  gifts  which  a  rich  and 
generous  matron  of  Peloponnesus  presented  to  the 
emperor  Basil,  her  adopted  son,  were  doubtless 
fabricated  in  the  Grecian  looms.  Danielis  bestowed 
a  carpet  of  fine  wool,  of  a  pattern  which  imitated 
the  spots  of  a  peacock's  tail,  of  a  magnitude  to 
overspread  the  floor  of  a  new  church,  erected  in  the 
triple  name  of  Christ,  of  Michael  the  archangel, 
and  of  the  prophet  Elijah.  She  gave  six  hundred 
j)ieces  of  silk  and  linen,  of  various  use  and  deno- 

r  Constautin.  <lt*  Admini^trando  Iinperio,  1.  ii.  r.  50,  51,  52. 

«  The  rock  of  I.eucatc  was  the  southern  promontory  of  his  islaiui 
and  dcorese.  Had  he  been  the  exclusive  guardian  of  the  Lover's  Leap, 
So  well  known  to  the  readersof  Ovid  (Epist. Sapplio)and  the Speetator, 
he  might  have  been  the  ricliest  prelate  of  the  Greek  clinrch. 

c  Lcucatensis  mihi  juravit  episcopus,  quotannis  ecclesiam  silani 
dcberc  Nicephoro  aureos  centum  persolvere,  similiter  et  cetcras  plus 
minusve  secundum  vires  suas.  (Liutprnnd  in  Legal,  p.  469.) 

II  See  Conslantine,  (in  Vit.  Basil,  c.  74,  75,  7li.  p.  195.  1U7.  in  Script. 

fiost  Theophanem,)  who  allows  himself  to  use  many  technical  or  bar. 
larnus  words:  barbarous,  says  he,  irj  rtov  noWuiv  afiaOtif,  Kayov  I'jp 
(iri  Tiii-Toic  icoivoXcKTeiv.  Ducange 'labours  on  some  ;  but  he  was  not 
■  weaver. 

«  The  manufactures  of  Palermo,  as  they  arc  described  by  Iln;;*, 
Falcandus  (Hist.  Siciila  in  proem,  in  Muratori  Script.  Reriim  Italira- 
rum.  torn,  v,  p.  2.>(;.)  is  a  copy  of  those  of  Greece.  Without  tran..<Titi- 
tiiR  his  declamatory  sentences,  which  I  have  softened  in  the  text,  I  shall 
observe,  that  in  this  passage  the  stran;:e  word  exarciilasmala  is  very 


mination:  the  silk  was  painted  with  the  Tyrian 
die,  and  adorned  by  the  labours  of  the  needle  ;  and 
the  linen  was  so  exquisitely  fine,  that  an  entire  piece 
might  be  rolled  in  the  hollow  of  a  cane."  In  his 
description  of  the  tireek  manufactures,  an  historian 
of  .Sicily  discriminates  their  price,  according  to  the 
weight  and  iiuality  of  the  silk,  the  closeness  of  the 
texture,  the  beauty  of  the  colours,  and  the  taste  and 
materials  of  the  embroidery.  A  single,  or  even  a 
double  or  treble,  thread  was  thought  sulficient  for 
ordinary  sale  ;  but  the  union  of  six  threads  com- 
posed a  piece  of  stronger  and  more  costly  work- 
manship. ,\inong  tbe  colours,  he  celebrates,  with 
allirtation  of  eloquence,  the  fiery  blaze  of  the 
scarlet,  and  the  softer  lustre  of  the  green.  The 
embroidery  was  raised  cither  in  silk  or  gold  :  the 
more  simple  ornament  of  stripes  or  circles  was  sur- 
passed by  the  nicer  imitation  of  flowers :  the  vest- 
ments that  were  fabricated  for  the  palace  or  the 
altar  often  glittered  with  precious  stones ;  and  the 
figures  were  delineated  in  strings  of  oriental  peails." 
Till  the  twelfth  century,  Greece  alone,  of  all  the 
countries  of  Christendom,  was  possessed  of  the  in- 
sect who  is  taught  by  nature,  and  of  the  workmen 
who  are  instructed  by  art,  to  prepare  this  elegant 
luxury.  But  the  secret  had  been  stolen  by  the 
dexterity  and  diligence  of  the  Arabs:  the  caliphs 
of  the  cast  and  west  scorned  to  borrow  from  the 
unbelievers  their  furniture  and  apparel ;  and  two 
cities  of  Spain,  Almeria  and  liisbon,  were  famous 
for  the  manufacture,  the  use,  and  perhaps  the  ex- 
portation, of  silk.  It  was  first  introduced  into 
Sicily  by  the  Normans  ;  and  this  emi-  transported  from 
gration  of  trade  distinguishes  the  vie-  ^""'"  '"  '^'"'y- 
tory  of  Roger  from  the  uniform  and  fruitless  hos- 
tilities of  every  age.  After  the  sack  of  Corinth, 
.\lhens,  and  Thebes,  his  lieutenant  embarked  with 
a  captive  train  of  weavers  and  artificers  of  both 
sexes,  a  trophy  glorious  to  their  master,  and  dis- 
graceful to  the  Greek  empcror.y  The  king  of  Sicily 
was  not  insensible  of  the  value  of  the  present ;  and, 
in  the  restitution  of  the  prisoners,  he  excepted  only 
the  male  and  female  manufacturers  of  Thebes  and 
Corinth,  who  labour,  says  the  Byzantine  historian, 
under  a  barbarous  lord,  like  the  old  Eretrians  in 
the  service  of  Darius.'  A  stately  edifice,  in  the 
palace  of  Palermo,  was  erected  for  the  use  of  this 
industrious  colony;"  and  the  art  was  propagated 
by  their  children  and  disciples  to  satisfy  the  in- 
creasing demand  of  the  western  world.     The  decay 

properly  ehanf^ed  for  ejanthemata  by  Carisius,  the  first  editor.  Fal. 
eaiiilus  li\eil  about  the  year  1190. 

y  Indead  interiora  Gr^eia?  progress!,  Corinthiiim,  Thebas,  Athenas, 
antiipi'i  nobtlftate  celebres,  expiignant ;  et,  niaximii  ibidem  pra*dil 
direfiiri,  ojiiHces  eliam,  qui  sericos  pannos  texere  soleut,  ob  iKnoniiniaiu 
Imperatoris  illiu^,  suitjue  principis  jjloriam,  caplivos  deducuiit.  tiiir.s 
lto;;eriiis,  in  l^lle^lllo  Sicilia;  metropoli  collncans,  artein  texeiuli  sims 
eiloeere  priecipit;  et  exhinr  prsdieta  ars  ilia,  priusd  Grsecis  taiitiiin 
inter  chrisliaiios  habita,  Uomanis  patere  ccepit  inseiiii'*.  (Olln, 
FrisiuKCii.  de  Gratis  Frederiei  I.  I.  i.  c.  .1,3.  in  Muratori  Script.  Hal. 
torn.  vi.  ),.  668.)  Thisexception  allows  the  bisliop  to  celelirate  t.isbon 
and  Almeria  in  sericonim  pannorum  opificiopra-nobilissima:,  (in  C'hroii. 
apild  Muratori,   Annali  d'ltalia,  tom.  i\.  p.  415.) 

I  Nieetas  in  Manuel,  I.  ii.  c,  8.  p.  65.  He  describes  these  tJreeks  as 
skilled  feiiTpioer  oyovav  ii^aiveiv,  as  J5^    n-poffuvaexovrac   Twv    efu/ii. 

TUJV  K'll  XPIxroTTO^UV  ?o\(DI'. 

a  Hii^o  Falcandus  styles  them  nobiles  oflicinas.  The  Arabs  had  not 
introduced  silk,  though  they  had  planted  canes  and  made  su;;ar  in  the 
plains  of  Palermo. 
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of  the  looms  of  Sicily  may  be  ascribed  to  the  trou- 
bles of  the  island,  and  the  competition  of  the  Italian 
cities.  In  the  year  thirteen  hundred  and  fourteen, 
Lucca  alone,  among  her  sister  republics,  enjoyed 
the  lucrative  monopoly.''  A  domestic  revolution 
dispersed  the  manufacturers  to  Florence,  Bologna, 
Venice,  Milan,  and  even  the  countries  beyond  the 
Alps ;  and  thirteen  years  after  this  event,  the  statutes 
of  Modena  enjoin  the  planting  of  mulberry  trees, 
and  regulate  the  duties  on  raw  silk.''  The  northern 
climates  are  less  propitious  to  the  education  of  the 
silkworm  ;  but  the  industry  of  France  and  England"* 
is  supplied  and  enriched  by  the  productions  of  Italy 
and  China. 

Revenue  of  the  ^  must  repeat  the  complaint  that  the 
Greek  empire,  vague  and  Scanty  memorials  of  the 
times  will  not  afford  any  just  estimate  of  the  taxes, 
the  revenue,  and  the  resources  of  the  Greek  empire. 
From  every  province  of  Europe  and  Asia  the  rivulets 
of  gold  and  silver  discharged  into  the  imperial  re- 
servoir a  copious  and  perennial  stream.  The  separa- 
tion of  the  branches  from  the  trunk  increased  the 
relative  magnitude  of  Constantinople ;  and  the 
maxims  of  despotism  contracted  the  state  to  the 
capital,  the  capital  to  the  palace,  and  the  palace  to 
the  royal  person.  A  Jewish  traveller,  who  visited 
the  east  in  the  twelfth  century,  is  lost  in  his  admira- 
tion of  the  Byzantine  riches.  "  It  is  here,"  says 
Benjamin  of  Tudela,  "  in  the  queen  of  cities,  that 
the  tributes  of  the  Greek  empire  are  annually  de- 
posited, and  the  lofty  towers  are  lilled  with  precious 
magazines  of  silk,  purple,  and  gold.  It  is  said, 
that  Constantinople  pays  each  day  to  her  sovereign 
twenty  thousand  pieces  of  gold  ;  which  are  levied  on 
the  shops,  taverns,  and  markets,  on  the  merchants 
of  Persia  and  Egypt,  of  Russia  and  Hungary,  of 
Italy  and  Spain,  who  frequent  the  capital  by  sea 
and  land."'  In  all  pecuniary  matters,  the  authority 
of  a  Jew  is  doubtless  respectable  ;  but  as  the  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  days  would  produce  a  yearly 
income  exceeding  seven  millions  sterling,  I  am 
tempted  to  retrench  at  least  the  numerous  festivals 
(if  the  Greek  calendar.  The  mass  of  treasure  that 
was  saved  by  Theodora  and  Basil  the  second,  will 
suggest  a  splendid,  though  indefinite,  idea  of  their 
supplies  and  resources.  The  mother  of  Michael, 
before  she  retired  to  a  cloister,  attempted  to  check 
or  expose  the  prodigality  of  her  ungrateful  son,  by 
a  free  and  faithful  account  of  the  wealth  which  he 
inherited  ;  one  hundred  and  nine  thousand  pounds 
of  gold,  and  three  hundred  tliousand  of  silver,  the 

b  See  tlie  Life  of  Castruecio  €.181101111,  not  liy  IVIachiavel,  but  by  tbe 
more  anlheiitic  biographer  Nicholas  Tegrimi.  Muralori,  who  has 
inserteii  it  111  the  elcveulh  vohime  of  his  Scriptores,  quotes  tliis  curious 
passnf^e  in  lii^J  Italian  Antiquities,  (torn.  i.  dissert,  xxv.  p.  ,378.) 

c  From  the  MS.  statutes,  as  tliey  are  iiuoted  by  Muralori  in  his  Itahan 
.'\iitin»ities,  (loui.  ii.  dissert,  xxx.  p.  46—48.) 

A  The  brriarl  silk  nianufarlure  was  estalilislied  in  Kiigland  in  Itie 
year  1620.  (Aniici.sou's  Clirouido<ricaI  Deduction,  vol.  ii.  p,  4.)  but  it 
■|s  to  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  that  we  owe  the  Spitalliclds 
colony. 

c  Voya'.;c  dc  Iteiijamin  de  Tudele.  torn.  i.  c.  5.  p.  44—52.  The 
Hebrew  text  lias  been  translated  into  French  by  that  luarvellons  child 
Itaralier,  who  hag  added  a  volume  of  crude  learnin;.'.  The  errors  and 
fictions  of  the  Jewish  rabbi  are  not  a  sufficient  ground  to  deny  the 
reality  of  his  travels. 

f  See  the  cnnlinuator  of  Theophanes,  (I.  iv.  p.  t07.)  Ccdrenus  (p. 
.'»-11  )  and  Zonaras,  (loni.  ii.  I.  xvi,  p.  !57.) 


fruits  of  her  own  economy  and  that  of  her  deceased 
husband.f  The  avarice  of  Basil  is  not  less  renowned 
than  his  valour  and  fortune  :  his  victorious  armies 
were  paid  and  rewarded  without  breaking  into  the 
massof  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  gold,  (about 
eight  millions  sterling,)  which  he  had  buried  in  the 
subterraneous  vaults  of  the  palaee.s  Such  accumu- 
lation of  treasure  is  rejected  by  the  theory  and 
practice  of  modern  policy  ;  and  we  are  more  apt  to 
compute  the  national  riches  by  the  use  and  abuse  of 
the  public  credit.  Yet  the  maxims  of  antiquity  are 
still  embraced  by  a  monarch  formidable  to  his  ene- 
mies ;  by  a  republic  respectable  to  her  allies  ;  and 
both  have  attained  their  respective  ends,  of  military 
power,  and  domestic  tranquillity. 

Whatever  might  be  consumed  for    „ 

Pomp  and 

the  present  wants,  or  reserved  for  the  luxury  of  the 
future  use,  of  the  state,  the  first  and  '"'l'"""- 
most  sacred  demand  was  for  the  pomp  and  pleasure 
of  the  emperor  ;  and  his  discretion  only  could  define 
the  measure  of  his  private  expense.  The  princes  of 
Constantinople  were  far  removed  from  the  simpli- 
city of  nature  ;  yet,  with  the  revolving  seasons,  they 
were  led  by  taste  or  fashion  to  withdraw  to  a  purer 
air,  from  the  smoke  and  tumult  of  the  capital.  They 
enjoyed,  or  affected  to  enjoy,  the  rustic  festival  of 
the  vintage  :  their  leisure  was  amused  by  the  exer- 
cise of  the  chace  and  the  calmer  occupation  of  fish- 
ing; and,  in  the  summer  heats,  they  were  shaded 
from  the  sun,  and  refreshed  by  the  cooling  breezes 
from  the  sea.  The  coasts  and  islands  of  Asia  and 
Europe  were  covered  with  their  magnificent  villas  ; 
but,  instead  of  the  modest  art  which  secretly  strives 
to  hide  itself  and  to  decorate  the  scenery  of  nature, 
the  marble  structure  of  their  gardens  served  only  to 
expose  the  riches  of  the  lord,  and  the  labours  of  the 
architect.  The  successive  casualties  of  inheritance 
and  forfeiture  had  rendered  the  sovereign  proprietor 
of  many  stately  houses  in  the  city  and  suburbs,  of 
which  twelve  were  appropriated  to  the  ministers  of 
state  ;  but  the  great  palace,''  the  centre  Ti.e  paiaee  of 
of  the  imperial  residence,  was  fixed  Constanimopie. 
during  elevencenturies  to  the  same  position, between 
the  hippodrome,  the  cathedral  of  St.  Sophia,  and 
the  gardens,  which  descended  by  many  a  teriace  to 
the  shores  of  the  Propontis.  The  primitive  edifice 
of  the  first  Conslantinc  was  a  copy,  or  rival,  of 
ancient  Rome  ;  the  gradual  improvements  of  his 
successors  aspired  to  emulate  the  wonders  of  the 
old  world,'  and  in  the  tenth  century,  the  Byzantine 
palace  excited  the  admiration,  at  least  of  the  Latins, 

p  Zonaras,  {torn.  ii.  I.  xvii.  p.  225.)  instead  of  pounds,  uses  Ihemort: 
chussic  appellation  of  talents,  which,  in  a  literal  stMise  and  strict  com- 
putation, would  multiply  sixty-fold  the  treasure  of  Basil. 

Ii  For  a  copious  and  niinute' description  of  the  imperial  palace,  see 
the  Constantinop.  Christiana  (1.  ii.  e.  4.  p.  113-123.)  of  Dncanire,  the 
TilU  niont  of  the  middle  ases.  Never  has  laborious  (lermauy  produced 
two  aiiliipiariaus  more  laborious  and  .accurate  than  these  two  natives  of 
lively  France. 

i  The  Bvrantine  palace  surpasses  the  capitol,  the  palace  of  Pet^- 
nius,  the  Uuflnian  wood,  {^atitxiv  o^o.Vmo,)  the  temple  of  Adrian  Qt 
Cyzieus,  the  pyramids,  the  Pharus,  &c.  aceordin;:  to  the  epiirram 
(.^utholo;;.  Grw'c.  I.  iv.  p.  488,  489.  Brodtti,  apud  AVecliel)  ascribed 
to  Juhan,  ex.prrvfect  of  Eiivpt.  Seventy-one  of  his  epigrams  some 
lively,  an-  collected  iu  BruiicK  ;  (Analcct.  Grace,  torn.  ii.  p.  4»5— 510.) 
but  this  is  wanting. 
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by  an  tinqiicstionahle  prc-emincnoe  of  strensHi. 
size,  and  iiiagnilicciKc.'^  Hut  the  toil  and  treasure 
of"  so  many  aices  iiad  produeed  a  vast  and  irregular 
pile  :  each  separate  Ijuilding  was  marked  with  tlie 
character  of  the  times  and  of  the  founder  ;  and  the 
want  of  space  might  excuse  tlie  reigning  monarch 
who  demolished,  perhaps  with  secret  satisfaction, 
the  works  of  his  predecessors.  The  economy  of  the 
emperor  Theophilus  allowed  a  more  free  and  ample 
scope  for  liis  domestic  luxury  and  splendour.  A 
favourite  ambassador,  who  had  astonished  the  Ab- 
bassidcs  themselves  by  bis  pride  and  liberality, 
presented  on  bis  return  the  model  of  a  palace,  w  hich 
the  caliph  of  Bagdad  had  recently  constructed  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tigris.  The  model  was  instantly 
copied  and  surpassed:  the  new  buildings  of  Theo- 
philus' were  accompanied  with  gardens,  and  with 
live  churches,  one  of  wlii<h  was  eonspiiMious  for 
size  and  beauty:  it  was  crowned  with  three  domes, 
the  roof  of  gilt  brass  reposed  on  columns  of  Italian 
marble,  and  the  walls  were  incrusted  vvitli  marbles 
of  various  colours.  In  the  face  of  the  church,  a 
semicircular  portico,  of  the  figure  and  name  of  the 
Greek  sir/ma,  was  supported  by  fifteen  columns  of 
Phrygian  marble,  and  the  subterraneous  vaults  were 
of  a  similar  construction.  The  square  before  the 
sigma  was  decorated  with  a  fountain,  and  the  mar- 
gin of  the  bason  was  lined  and  encompassed  with 
plates  of  silver.  In  the  beginning  of  each  season, 
the  bason,  instead  of  water,  was  replenished  with 
the  most  exquisite  fruits,  which  were  abandoned  to 
the  populace  for  the  entertainment  of  the  prince. 
He  enjoyed  this  tumultuous  spectacle  from  a  throne 
resplendent  with  gold  and  gems,  which  was  raised 
by  a  marble  staircase  to  the  height  of  a  lofty  terrace. 
Below  the  throne  were  seated  the  oliicers  of  his 
guards,  the  magistrates,  the  chiefs  of  the  factions  of 
the  circus  ;  the  inferior  steps  were  occupied  by  the 
people,  and  the  place  below  was  covered  with  troops 
of  dancers,  singers,  and  pantomimes.  The  square 
was  surrounded  by  the  hall  of  justice,  the  arsenal, 
and  the  various  ollices  of  business  and  pleasure  ; 
and  the  purple  chamber  was  named  from  the  annual 
distribution  of  robes  of  scarlet  and  purple  by  the 
hand  of  the  empress  herself.  The  long  series  of  the 
apartments  was  adapted  to  the  seasons,  and  deco- 
rated with  marble  and  porphyry,  with  painting, 
sculpture,  and  mosaics,  with  a  profusion  of  gold, 
silver,  and  precious  stones.  His  fanciful  magnili- 
cenee  employed  the  skill  and  patience  of  such  artists 
as  the  times  could  alVord  :  but  the  taste  of  Athens 
would  have  despised  their  frivolous  and  costly 
labours  ;  a  golden  tree,  w  ith  its  leaves  and  branches, 
which  sheltered  a  multitude  of  birds  warbling  their 

Ic  Con!ttantinopolitanum  Palatium  non  pulchritudine  solum,  vcriini 
etiam  frtrtiludine,  omnibus  qiias  umiuam  videram  munitionibus  pra-. 
8la!.  (Liutpranfl.  Hist.  I.  v.  c.  'J.  p.  4tio.] 

I  Sec  Ihc  anonymous  continuator  of  Theoplianes,  (p.  59.  61.  86.) 
wliom  I  have  followed  in  the  neat  and  eoncise  abstract  of  Le  Beau, 
(Hist,  de  Bas  Empire,  tom.  xiv.  p,  436.  438.) 

ni  In  aureo  triclinio  quffi  pra'stantior  est  pars  potentissimus  (ilie 
t"wrper  .Womanu*)  degens  capteras  partes  {Jiliis]  distribuerat.  (I, int. 
prand.  Hut.  1.  v.  c.  9.  p.  469.)  For  this  lax  .sicnilicatiou  of  triclinium, 
(rdificium  triavel  plnra  nKivn  scilicet  ^(74  complectens.)  see  Ducanpc 
(Gloss.  Gra;c.  ct  Observations  sur  Joinville,  p.  240.)  and  Keiske,  (ad 
CtinslantiDum  dc  Cercmoniis,  p,  7  ) 


artificial  notes,  and  two  lions  of  massy  gold,  and  of 
the  natural  size,  who  looked  and  roared  like  their 
brethren  of  the  forest.  The  successors  of  Theophilus, 
of  the  IJasilian  and  (Jomncnian  dynasties,  were  not 
less  ambitious  of  leaving  some  memorial  of  their 
residence ;  and  the  portion  of  the  palace  most 
splendid  and  august,  was  dignified  with  the  title  of 
the  golden  tric/iniujii."'  With  becoming  modesty, 
the  rich  and  noble  (Jrecks  aspired  to    ,„     ,  , 

»  t  virnitnre  and 

imitate  their  sovereign,  and  when  they  aUundaucu. 
passed  through  the  streets  on  horseback,  in  their 
robes  of  silk  and  embroidery,  they  were  mistaken 
by  the  children  for  kings."  A  matron  of  Pelopon- 
nesus," who  had  cherished  the  infant  fortunes  of 
Basil  the  Macedonian,  was  excited  by  tenderness  or 
vanity  to  visit  the  greatness  of  her  adopted  son.  In 
a  journey  of  live  hundred  miles  from  Patras  to  Con- 
stantinople, her  age  or  indolence  declined  the 
fatigue  of  a  horse  or  carriage  :  the  soft  litter  or  bed 
of  Danielis  was  transported  on  the  shoulders  of  ten 
robust  slaves ;  and  as  they  were  relieved  at  easy 
distances,  a  band  of  three  hundred  was  selected  for 
the  performance  of  this  service.  She  was  enter- 
tained in  the  Byzantine  palace  with  filial  reverence, 
and  the  honours  of  a  queen  ;  and  whatever  might 
be  the  origin  of  her  wealth,  her  gifts  were  not 
unworthy  of  the  regal  dignity.  I  have  already 
described  the  fine  and  curious  manufactures  of 
Peloponnesus,  of  linen,  silk,  and  woollen  ;  but  the 
most  acceptable  of  her  presents  consisted  in  three 
hundred  beautiful  youths,  of  whom  one  hundred 
were  eunuchs  ;!>  "  for  she  was  not  ignorant,"  says 
the  historian,  "  that  the  air  of  Ihe  palace  is  more 
congenial  to  such  insects,  than  a  shepherd's  dairy 
to  the  flies  of  the  summer."  During  her  lifetime, 
she  bestowed  the  greater  part  of  her  estates  in 
Peloponnesus,  and  her  testament  instituted  Leo, 
the  son  of  Basil,  her  universal  heir.  After  the 
payment  of  the  legacies,  fourscore  villas  or  farms 
were  added  to  the  imperial  domain ;  and  three 
thousand  slaves  of  Danielis  were  enfranchised  by 
their  new  lord,  and  transplanted  as  a  colony  to  the 
Italian  coast.  From  this  example  of  a  private 
matron,  we  may  estimate  the  wealth  and  magnifi- 
cence of  the  emperors.  Yet  our  enjoyments  are 
confined  by  a  narrow  circle;  and,  whatsoever  may 
be  its  value,  the  luxury  of  life  is  possessed  with  more 
innocence  and  safety  by  the  master  of  his  own,  than 
by  the  steward  of  the  public,  fortune. 

In   an  absolute  government,  which  „  ,    . 

Honours  and    ti- 

levcls  the  distinctions  of  noble   and  ties  of  the  im. 

,    ,     .  1  ■   .1       *i  •  •       ii       perial  family. 

piclieian  birth,   the    sovereign   is  the 

sole  fountain  of  honour;  and  the  rank,  both  in  the 

palace  and  the  empire,  depends  on  the  titles  and 

n  In  equis  vecti  (says  Befijamiri  of  Ttnlela)  return  filiis  videutur 
persimiles.  I  prefer  the  Latin  version  of  Constajitine  I'Empereur 
(p.  46.)  to  the  French  of  Baratier,  (tom.  i.  p.  49.) 

o  Sec  the  account  of  her  jonrnev,  munificence,  and  testament,  in  the 
Life  of  Basil,  by  his  grandson  Co'uslaiitine,  (c,  74,  75,  70.  p.  195—197. 

y  CitTsamaiium  [nup^ttiafit';,  Dncange,  Gloss.)  Graeci  vocant,  ampu. 
talis  virilibus  et  virgii,  pucrum  eunuchum  quos  Verdunciiscs  nierca- 
t^ires  ob  immcnsum  lucrum  facere  solent  et  hi  Hispaniam  ducere. 
(  Liu  t  prand.  I.  vi.  c.  3.  p.  470.)  The  last  abomination  of  the  abominable 
slave. trade  !  Vet  I  am  surprised  to  find  in  the  tenth  century,  such 
active  speculallotts  of  commerce  in  Lorraine. 
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offices  which  are  bestowed  and  resumed  by  bis 
arbitrary  will.  Above  a  thousand  years,  from  Ves- 
pasian to  Alexius  Comnenus.i  the  C'a-sai-  was  the 
second  person,  or  at  least  the  second  degree,  after 
the  supreme  title  of  Auffuslus  was  more  freely 
communicated  to  the  sons  and  brothers  of  the  reign- 
ing monarch.  To  elude  without  violating  his  pro- 
mise to  a  powerful  associate,  the  husband  of  his 
sister,  and,  without  giving  himself  an  equal,  to 
reward  the  piety  of  his  brother  Isaac,  the  crafty 
Alexius  interposed  a  new  and  supereminent  dig- 
nity. The  happy  flexibility  of  the  Greek  tongue 
allowed  him  to  compound  the  names  of  Augustus 
and  emperor,  (sebastos  and  autocrator,)  and  the 
union  produced  the  sonorous  title  of  sebastocrator. 
He  was  exalted  above  the  Caesar  on  the  tirst  step 
of  the  throne :  the  public  acclamations  repeated 
his  name  ;  and  he  was  only  distinguished  from  the 
sovereign  by  some  peculiar  ornaments  of  the  head 
and  feet.  The  emperor  alone  could  assume  the 
purple  or  red  buskins,  and  the  close  diadem  or 
tiara,  which  imitated  the  fashion  of  the  Persian 
kings.'  It  was  a  high  pyramidal  cap  of  cloth  or 
silk,  almost  concealed  by  a  profusion  of  pearls  and 
jewels  :  the  crown  was  formed  by  a  horizontal 
circle  and  two  arches  of  gold  :  at  the  summit,  tlie 
point  of  their  intersection,  was  placed  a  globe  or 
cross,  and  two  strings  or  lappets  of  pearl  depended 
on  either  cheek.  Instead  of  red,  the  buskins  of  the 
sebastocrator  and  Cssar  were  green  ;  and  on  their 
open  coronets  or  crowns,  the  precious  gems  were 
more  sparingly  distributed.  Beside  and  below  the 
Caesar,  the  fancy  of  Alexius  created  the  pan-/ii/per- 
sebastos  and  the  protosebastos,  whose  sound  and 
signification  will  satisfy  a  Grecian  ear.  They  imply 
a  superiority  and  a  priority  above  the  simple  name 
of  Augustus  ;  and  this  sacred  and  primitive  title  of 
the  Roman  prince  was  degraded  to  tlie  kinsmen 
and  servants  of  the  Byzantine  court.  The  daughter 
of  Alexius  applauds,  with  fond  complacency,  this 
artful  gradation  of  hopes  and  honours  ;  but  the 
science  of  words  is  accessible  to  the  meanest  capa- 
city ;  and  this  vain  dictionary  was  easily  enriched 
by  the  pride  of  his  successors.  To  their  favourite 
sons  or  brotliers,  they  imparted  the  more  lofty  ap- 
pellation of  lord  or  despot,  vvhich  was  illustrated 
with  nesv  ornaments  and  prerogatives,  and  placed 
immediately  after  the  person  of  the  emperor  him- 
self. The  five  titles  of,  1.  Despot;  2.  Sebasto- 
cratiir ;    3.  Ccesar ;   4.  Pan-hi/persebastos  ;   and,  o. 

<1  See  tlie  Alexiad  (1.  iii.  p.  7S,  7!>.)  of  Anna  Coninena,  who,  except  in 
filial  [tiety.  may  be  compared  In  Mademniselte  de  Monlpeiisier.  In  her 
awful  reverence  for  titles  and  forms,  she  styles  her  father  t:ir(';nMoi'ap- 
xut,  the  inventor  of  this  royal  art,  the  rex^n  rex^ui,  and  eiri^nwil 

r  ^T£^l^la,  ';€<pavoz,  Aki^ijjuo  ;  see  Reiske,  ad  Ceremoniale,  p   14,  1,'j. 
Dncaii^e  has  ^iven  a  learne<l  dissertation  on  the  crowns  of  Cdnstanli. 
liopte,  kome,  France,  &c.  (snr  Joinville,  xxv,  p.  28!)— 303.)  hnl  of  liis 
thirty-fuur  models,  none  exactly  tally  with  Anne's  description. 
B  Pars  exslans  curis,  snlo  diademate  dispar. 
Ordine  pro  rerum  vocitatus  Ctira-Ptilati ; 
says  the  African  Corippns;  (de  I.andihus  Justini.  1.  1.  1.36.)  and  in  (be 
same  century  (the  sixth)  Cassiodnrus  represents  him.  who,  virga  anreii 
decoratns.  inter  nnmernsa  ohsequia  primus  ante  pedes  regis  incederet. 
(Variar.  vii.  5.)     Itut   this  Kreat  officer,  unknown,  aicTri^iw-joT,  exer- 
ciBinsr  no  function,  ^i,,-  f^^  ..K^tMiot,  was  cast  down  by  the  modern  Greeks 
to  the  nrteenth  rank.  (Oidin.  c.  5.  p.  eh.) 

t  Nicetas  (in  M.uiuel.  I.  vii.  c.   i.)  flehnes  him  dtr  ,*)  Aothcov  </n,iit| 


Protosebastos  ;  were  usually  confined  to  the  princes 
of  his  blood :  they  were  the  emanations  of  his  ma- 
jesty, but  as  they  exercised  no  regular  functions, 
their  existence  was  useless,  and  their  authority 
precarious. 
But  in  every  monarchy  the  substan-  „„  ,     , 

•'  ■'  Officers    of     the 

tial    powers  of   government   must  be  palace,  the  state, 

divided  and  exercised  by  the  minis- "'""'"  ""'^■ 
ters  of  the  palace  and  treasury,  the  fleet  and  army. 
The  titles  alone  can  difl'er ;  and  in  the  revolution 
of  ages,  the  counts  and  pra?fects,  the  pra'tor  and 
quaistor,  insensibly  descended,  while  their  servants 
rose  above  their  heads  to  the  first  honours  of  the 
state.  1.  In  a  monarchy,  which  refers  every  object 
to  the  person  of  the  prince,  the  care  and  cere- 
monies of  the  palace  form  the  most  respectable 
department.  The  cmopalata,"  so  illustrious  in  the 
age  of  Justinian,  was  supplanted  by  the  protoves- 
tiare,  whose  primitive  functions  were  limited  to  the 
custody  of  the  waidrobe.  From  thence  his  juris- 
diction was  extended  over  the  numerous  menials  of 
pomp  and  luxury  ;  and  he  presided  with  liis  silver 
wand  at  the  public  and  private  audience.  2.  In 
the  ancient  system  of  Constantine,  the  name  of 
logothetc,  or  accountant,  was  applied  to  the  re- 
ceivers of  the  finances  :  the  principal  officers  were 
distinguished  as  the  logothetes  of  the  domain,  of 
the  posts,  the  army,  the  private  and  public  trea- 
sure; and  ihe  yreat  /of/o^Atfe,  the  supreme  guardian 
of  the  laws  and  revenues,  is  compared  with  the 
chancellor  of  the  Latin  monarchies.'  His  discern- 
ing eye  pervaded  the  civil  administration  ;  and  he 
was  assisted,  in  due  subordination,  by  the  cparch 
or  pra;fect  of  the  city,  the  first  secretary,  and  the 
keepers  of  the  privy  seal,  the  archives,  and  the  red 
or  purple  ink  which  was  reserved  for  the  sacred 
.••ignature  of  the  emperor  alone."  The  introductor 
and  interpreter  of  foreign  ambassadors  were  the 
great  r/iians"  and  the  dragoman,^  two  names  of 
Turkish  origin,  and  which  are  still  familiar  to  the 
sublime  Porte.  3.  From  the  humble  style  and 
service  of  guards,  the  domestics  insensibly  rose  to 
the  station  of  generals;  the  military  themes  of  the 
east  and  west,  the  legions  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
were  often  divided,  till  the  greiit  domestic  was 
finally  invested  with  the  universal  and  absolute 
command  of  the  land  forces.  The  protostrator,  in 
his  original  functions,  was  the  a.ssistant  of  the 
emperor  when  he  mounted  on  horseback  :  be  gra- 
dually became  the  lieutenant  of  the  great  domestic 

Ka7«e/\apioi',  wf  (i'F.AXni'cc  curotci'  Ao-yoOeTiti'.  Yet  the  epithet  of 
/i£7ai  was  added  by  the  elder  Amlronicus.  (Ilucange,  lom.  i.  p.  822, 
82,3.) 

u  From  Leo  I.  (A.  D.  470.)  the  imperial  ink,  which  is  still  visible  on 
someori;;inal  .acts,  was  a  mixture  of  Vermillion  and  cinnabar,  or  purple. 
The  emperor's  siuardians,  who  shared  in  his  preroiialive,  always  marked 
in  (jrcen  ink  the  indiclion,  and  the  month.  See  the  Ui'ctionnaire 
L)iplomatii|ne,  (tom.  i.  p.  611—613.)  a  valuable  abridgment. 

X  The  sultan  .sent  a  Smoev  to  Alexius  ;  (Anna  Comnena,  I.  Ti.  p.  170. 
Dtu'ant;e  ad  loc.)aud  Pacliymer  often  speaks  of  the  u<i<if  r^aoev.  (I.  vii. 
c.  I.  I.  xii.  c.  .30.  I.  xiii.  c.  22.)  The  Ciiiaoush  Iwsha  is  now  at  the  head 
of  700  officers.  (Rycaut's  Ottoman  ISmpire,  p.  349  octavo  edition.) 

y  Tnrferman  is  the  Arabic  name  of  an  interpreter;  (D'Herbelot, 

p.  8.54,  K ',5.)  TfpwTOv  T(ut' ^pfii]t'£t'(iji' oe?  Kt><i'W(  ovOfiii^octTi  ^pti^rt^tanoer, 
says  Codinns,  (c.  v.  No.  70.  p.  ti7.)  See  Villebardotiin.  (No.  !16.)  Bws. 
be<[uins,  (I'pist.  iv.  p.  338.)  and  l>ucange.  (Ob.servatiot)s  sur  Villcliar. 
douin,  and  Gloss.  Grwc.  el  Latin.) 
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in  the  lifkl :  anil  liis  jurisdiction  extendt-d  over  the 
stables,  the  cavalry,  and  the  royal  train  of  hunting 
and  hawkin;;.  Tlie  stiatoixduich  was  the  !;rcat 
judge  of  the  camp  ;  the  piolospulhuiie  connnanded 
the  guards ;  the  constable,'  the  t/teat  trtiriiirili, 
and  the  aciili/tli,  were  the  separate  eliiefs  of  tlic 
Franks,  the  barbarians,  and  the  Varangi,  or  English, 
the  mercenary  strangers,  who,  in  the  decay  of  the 
nalional  spirit,  formed  the  nerve  of  the  Byzantine 
armies.  4.  The  naval  jjowers  wore  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  ijrcat  duhu ;  in  his  absence  they 
obeyed  the  i/redt  drunr/aire  of  the  fleet;  and,  in 
/lis  place,  the  emir,  or  admiral,  a  name  of  Saracen 
extraction,"  but  which  has  been  naturalized  in  all 
the  modern  languages  of  Europe.  Of  these  ollicers, 
and  of  many  more  whom  it  would  be  useless  to 
enumerate,  the  civil  and  military  Iiicrarchy  was 
framed.  Their  honours  and  emoluments,  tlicir  dress 
and  titles,  their  mutual  salutations  and  respective 
pre-eminence,  were  balanced  with  more  exquisite 
labour  than  would  have  lixed  the  constitution  of  a 
free  people  ;  and  the  code  was  almost  perfect  when 
this  baseless  fabric,  the  monument  of  pride  and 
servitude,  was  for  ever  buried  in  the  ruins  of  the 
empire.*' 

Adoraiion  ofthc  The  most  lofty  titles,  and  the  most 
emperor.  Iminhle  postures,  which  devotion  has 
applied  to  the  .Supreme  Being,  have  been  prosti- 
tuted by  llattery  and  fear  to  creatures  of  the  same 
nature  with  ourselves.  The  mode  of  adoration,"  of 
falling  prostrate  on  the  ground,  and  kissing  the  feet 
of  the  emperor,  was  borrowed  by  Dioelelian  from 
Persian  servitude  ;  but  it  was  continued  and  aggra- 
vated till  the  last  age  of  the  Greek  monarchy. 
Excepting  only  on  Sundays,  when  it  was  waved, 
from  a  motive  of  religious  pride,  this  humiliating 
reverence  was  exacted  from  all  who  entered  the 
royal  presence,  from  the  princes  invested  with  the 
diadem  and  purple,  and  from  the  ambassadors  who 
represented  their  independent  sovereigns,  the  ca- 
liplis  of  Asia,  Egypt,  or  Spain,  the  kings  of  France 
and  Italy,  and  the  Latin  emperors  of  ancient  Rome. 
In  liis  transactions  of  business,  Liutprand,  bishop 
of  Cremona,''  asserted  tlie  free  spirit  of  a  Frank  and 
Rcre|iiion  of  the  dignity  of  his  master  Otho.  Yet  his 
ambassadors,  sincerity  eannot  disguise  the  abase- 
ment of  his  first  audience.  When  he  approach- 
ed the  throne,  the  birds  of  the  golden  tree  be- 
gan to  warble  their  notes,  which  were  accom- 
panied by  the  roarings  of  the  two  lions  of  gold. 
With  Ills  two  companions  Liutprand  was  com- 
pelled  to  how  and    fall   prostrate  ;    and  thrice  he 

*  KovosairXor,  or  KovTO'iav\oi,  a  forrnpttoii  from  Uie  Latin  Comes 
staliuli,  or  the  French  Coun^table.  In  a  niililary  sense,  it  was  ust-d  by 
the  fJieeks  in  tile  eleveittii  century,  at  least  as  early  as  in  Trance. 

n  It  was  directly  borniwcd  from  tlie  Normans.  In  the  twelfth 
rcntnry,  Giannonc  reckons  the  admiral  of  Sicily  amun^  tlie  great 
olficers. 

I>  This  sketch  of  honours  and  oflices  is  drawn  from  Genrjre  Codinns 
CiiroiMlata,  who  survived  the  taking;  of  Coiislantinonle  hy  the  Turks  ; 
his  eialjnrate,  tI;on;:h  trifliii;:,  work  (tie  OHiciis  Erelesile  ct  Aula- 
C.  I*,)  has  tteeii  illiistraled  by  the  notes  uf  Goar,  and  three  liooks  of 
Grelser,  a  learned  Jesuit. 

c  The  respectful  salutation  of  carrying:  tlie  hand  to  the  mouth,  ad  os, 
IS  the  root  of  the  I.atiii  word,  aihio'tidorttre.  See  our  learned  Sclileii, 
(vol.  iii.  p.  I4.i_14.v  912.)  in  his  Titlesof  Honour.  It  seems,  from  the 
first  Imok  of  Herodotus,  to  be  of  Persian  origin. 


touched  the  ground  with  his  forehead.     He  arose, 
but  in  the  short  interval,  the  throne  had  been  hoisted 
by  an  engine  fiom  tlic  lloor  to  the  ceiling,  the  im- 
perial ligurc  appeared  in  new  and  more  gorgeous 
apparel,  and  Ihe  interview  wascnneluded  in  haughty 
and  majestic  silence.     In  this  honest  and  curious 
narrative  the  bishop   of   Cremona  represents   the 
ceremonies  of  the  Byzantine  court,  which  are  still 
practised  in  the  sublime   Porte,  and  whicli  were 
preserved  in  the  last  age  by  the  dukes  of  Muscovy 
or  Russia.      After  a  long  journey  by  the  sea  and 
land,  from  Venice  to  Constantinople,  the  ambassa- 
dor halted  at  the  golden  gate,  till  he  was  conducted 
by  the  formal  officers  to  the  hospitable  palace  pre- 
pared  for   his   reception ;    but   this  palace  was  a 
prison,  and  his  jealous  keepers  prohibited  all  social 
intercourse  either  with  strangers  or  natives.     At  his 
(irst  audience,  he  olfercd  the  gifts  of  his  master, 
slaves,  and  golden  vases,  and  costly  armour.     'Ihe 
ostentatious  payment  of  the  officers  and  troops  dis- 
played before  his  eyes  the  riches  of  the  empire  :  he 
was  entertained  at  a  royal  bantiuet,'    in  which  the 
ambassadors  of  the  nations  were  marshalled  by  the 
esteem  or  contempt  of  the  Greeks  :  fiom  his  own 
table,  the  emperor,  as  the  most  signal  favour,  sent 
the  plates  which  he  had  tasted;  ami  his  favourites 
were  dismissed   with   a   robe   of  honour.'     In  the 
morning  and   evening  of  each  day,  his  civil  and 
military  servants  attended  their  duty  in  the  palatum  ; 
their  labour  was  repaid  by  the  sight,  perhaps  hy  the 
smile,  of  their  lord;  his  commands  were  signified 
by  a  nod  or  a  sign  :  but  all  earthly  greatness  stood 
silent   and    submissive  in   his   presence.      In    his 
regular  or  extraordinary  processions    processions  and 
through    the  capital,  he  unveiled  his     "" l-"'"'"""-- 
person  to  the  public  view  :  the  rites  of  policy  were 
connected  with  those  of  religion,  and  his  visits  to 
the  principal  churches  were  regulated  hy  the  festi- 
vals of  the  Greek  calendar.     On  the  eve  of  these 
processions,  the  gracious  or  devout  intention  of  the 
monarch  was  proclaimed  by  the  heralds.  The  streets 
were   cleared     and     purified  ;    the    pavement   was 
strewed  with  flowers  ;  the  most  precious  furniture, 
tlie  gold  and  silver  plate,  and  silken  hangings,  were 
displayed  from  the  windows  and  balconies,  and  a 
severe  discipline  restrained  and  silenced  the  tumult 
of  the  populace.     The  march  was  opened  by  the 
military  officers  at  the  head  of  their  troops:  they 
were  followed  in  long  order  by  the  magistrates  and 
ministers  of  the  civil  government :  thi;  person  of  the 
emperor  was  guarded   by  his  eunuchs  and  domes- 
tics, and  at  the  church  door  he  was  .solemnly  re- 

<1  The  two  embiT^sies  of  Liutprand  to  Coiistantinopl,',  all  tliat  he  saw 
or  surtered  in  the  Greek  capital,  are  pleasantly  described  by  himself. 
(Hist  I.  vi.  c.  1 — 1.  p.  4t)9 — 471.  Legatio  ad  Nicephoriim  Pliocam,  p. 
•179-489.) 

e  AmouK  the  amusements  of  the  feast,  a  boy  lialanecd,  on  his  fore, 
bead,  a  pike,  or  pole,  twenty-four  feet  loop,  wilb  a  cross  bat  of  tiv.. 
cubits  a  little  below  the  top.  Two  boys,  naked,  lboii;;b  cinctiinil 
fcoinpestratij  toLiether.  and  sinRly,  climlied,  stood,  played,  dcsceiideil. 
Stc.  ita  me  sliipicliim  reddidit;  iitnim  niirabilius  nescin,  {p.  470.)  Al 
another  repast  an  homily  of  Chrvsostom  oil  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  w.i 
read  elatu  voce  noii  Latiiie,  (p.  48.1.) 

f  Calu  is  not  improbably  derived  from  Cala.  or  Caloat,  in  Arabic  a 
robe  of  honour.  (Reiske,  Not.  in  Ceremon.  p.  84.) 
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ceived  by  the  patriarch  and  his  clergy.  The  task 
of  applause  was  not  abandoned  to  the  rude  and 
spontaneous  voices  of  the  crowd.  The  most  con- 
venient stations  were  occupied  by  the  bands  of  the 
blue  and  green  factions  of  the  circus;  and  their 
furious  conflicts,  which  had  shaken  the  capital,  were 
insensibly  sunk  to  an  emulation  of  servitude.  From 
either  side  they  echoed  in  responsive  melody  the 
praises  of  the  emperor ;  their  poets  and  musicians 
directed  the  choir,  and  long  lifes  and  victory  were 
the  burden  of  every  song.  The  same  acclamations 
were  performed  at  the  audience,  the  banquet,  and 
the  church  ;  and  as  an  evidence  of  boundless  sway, 
they  were  repeated  in  the  Latin, •■  Gothic,  Persian, 
French,  and  even  English  language,'  by  the  mer- 
cenaries who  sustained  the  real  or  fictitious  cha- 
racter of  those  nations.  By  the  pen  of  Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus,  this  science  of  form  and  flattery 
has  been  reduced  into  a  pompous  and  trifling 
volume,"  which  the  vanity  of  succeeding  times  might 
enrich  with  an  ample  supplement.  Yet  the  calmer 
reflection  of  a  prince  would  surely  suggest,  that  the 
same  acclamations  were  applied  to  every  character 
and  every  reign  :  and  if  he  had  risen  from  a  private 
rank,  he  might  remember,  that  his  own  voice  had 
been  the  loudest  and  most  eager  in  applause,  at  the 
very  moment  when  he  envied  the  fortune,  or  con- 
spired against  the  life,  of  his  predecessor.' 

The  princes  of  the  north,  of  the  na- 

Marriage  of  the      .  ^  •  t        ^   c  -^t 

Casars  with  fo-  tions,  says  Constantine,  without  taith 
reisn  uaiioDs.  ^^  fame,  were  ambitious  of  mingling 
their  blood  with  the  blood  of  the  Ca>sars.  by  their 
marriage  with  a  royal  virgin,  or  by  the  nuptials  of 
their  daughters  with  a  Roman  prince.'"  The  aged 
monarch,  in  his  instructions  to  his  son,  reveals  the 
secret  maxims  of  policy  and  pride;  and  suggests 
the  most  decent  reasons  for  refusing  these  insolent 
and  unreasonable  demands.  Every  animal,  says 
the  discreet  emperor,  is  prompted  by  nature  to  seek 
a.  mate  among  the  animals  of  his  own  species  ;  and 
the  human  species  is  divided  into  various  tribes,  by 
the  distinction  of  language,  religion,  and  manners. 
A  just  regard  to  the  purity  of  descent  preserves  the 
hannony  of  public  and  private  life  ;  but  the  mix- 
ture of  foreign  blood  is  the  fruitful  source  of  dis- 
order and  discord.  Such  had  ever  been  the  opinion 
and  practice  of  the  sage  Romans  :  their  jurispru- 
dence proscribed  the  marriage  of  a  citizen  and  a 
stranger  :  in  the  days  of  freedom  and  virtue,  a  se- 
nator would  have  scorned  to  match  his  daughter 
with  a  king  :  the  glory  of  Mark  Antony  was  sullied 

?  noXi'xpoKC*:''' isexplaincd  liy  ei-0n^iC«<»'-  (Codin.  c.  7.  Ducange, 
Gloss.  Greec.  torn.  i.  p.  H9y.) 

h  KbiiaepfJt-  ^tovt  iifiTTiptu^i  /3espoif^ — fiiKjop  ait  cre/i^rcp — /3o/5»jTe 
AofiiK  HMTTtpnTopd  nv  ti'^v^rof  ai'vov.  (Ccrcmoii.  c.  75.  p.  215.)  The 
want  of  the  Latin  v,  obliged  the  Greeks  to  employ  their  /i;  nor  do 
they  regard  quantity.  'J'lll  he  recollected  the  true  ]anguaj;e,  these 
sti^nge  sentences  might  puzzle  a  professor. 

i  Bapaltat  (Citii  Triv  JTUTfiiav  "jXujaaav  Kai  ol'TOi,  t^yovv  \\<k\ih';i 
vo\vxfi*>vt^ot'ai.  {Codin.  p.  90.)  I  wish  he  had  preserved  the  wt)rcls, 
howerer  corrupt,  of  llieir  En;;Iish  acclamatiim. 

k  For  all  these  ceremonies,  see  the  profes..ed  work  of  Constantine 
Porphyroi;eniti:s.  with  the  ur.tes,  or  rather  dissertations,  of  liis  German 
editors,  Leirh  and  Reiske.  For  the  rank  of  the  ataniiinc)  courtiers 
p.  80.  not.  23.  'i2 ;  for  the  adoration,  except  on  Sundays,  p.  95.  240,  not. 
131 ;  the  processions,  p.  2,  &c.  not.  p,  .1,  &;c.  the  acclamations,  passim, 
uot,  25,  &c,  the  Actions  and  hippodrome,  p.  177—214,  not,  9,  93,  &c. 


by  an  Egyptian  wife  ;"  and  the  emperor  Titus  was 
compelled,  by  popular  censure,  to  dismiss  with  re- 
luctance the  reluctant  Berenice."  This  perpetual 
interdict  was  ratified  by  the  fabulous  sanction  of 
the  great  Constantine.  The  ambassadors  of  the 
nations,  more  especially  of  the  unbelieving  nations, 
were  solemnly  admonished,  that  such  strange  alli- 
ances had  been  condemned  by  the  founder  of  the 
church  and  city.  The  irrevocable  law  jn„„jnary  ia„ 
was  inscribed  on  the  altar  of  St.  "f  Constantine. 
.Sophia  ;  and  the  impious  prince  who  should  stain 
the  majesty  of  the  purple  was  excluded  from  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  communion  of  the  Romans. 
If  the  ambassadors  were  instructed  by  any  false 
brethren  in  the  Byzantine  history,  they  might  pro- 
duce three  memorable  examples  of  the  violation  of 
this  imaginary  law:  the  marriage  of  Leo,  or  rather 
of  his  father  Constantine  the  fourth,  with  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  king  of  the  Chozars,  the  nuptials  of  the 
grand-daughterof  Romanus  with  a  Bulgarian  prince, 
and  the  union  of  Bertha  of  France  or  Italy  with 
young  Romanus,  the  son  of  Constantine  Porphyro- 
genitus himself.  To  these  objections  three  answers 
were  prepared,  which  solved  the  difficulty  and 
established  the  law.     I.  The  deed  and    „,    -   , 

The  first  excep. 

the  guilt  of  Constantine  Copron^Tiius  I'on, 

AD  733 

were   acknowledged.      The    Isaurian 
heretic,  w  ho  sullied  the  baptismal  font,  and  declared 
war  against  the  holy  images,  had  indeed  embraced 
a    barbarian  wife.      By   this  impious  alliance   he 
accomplished  the  measure  of  his  crimes,  and  was 
devoted  to  the  just  censure  of  the  church  and  of 
posterity.     II.  Romanus  could  not  be    ■J^^^  second 
alleged  as  a  legitimate  emperor  ;  he      *•  D.  941, 
was  a  plebeian  usurper,  ignorant  of  the  laws,  and 
regardless  of  the  honour,  of  the  monarchy.     His  son 
Christopher,  the  father  of  the  bride,  was  the  third 
in  rank  in  the  college  of  princes,  at  once  the  sub- 
ject and  the  accomplice  of  a  rebellious  parent.    The 
Bulgarians  were  sincere  and  devout  christians  ;  and 
the  safety  of  the  empire,  with  the  redemption  of 
many  thousand  captives,  depended  on  this  prepos- 
terous alliance.     Yet  no  consideration  could  dis- 
pense from  the  law  of  Constantine :  the  clergy,  the 
senate,  and  the  people,  disapproved  the  conduct  of 
Romanus  ;  and  he  was  reproached,  both  in  his  life 
and  death,  as  the   author  of  the  public   disgrace. 
III.  For  the  marriage  of  his  own  son      The  third, 
with  the  daughter  of  Hugo   king  of      a,  0.913. 
Italy,  a  more  honourable  deCence  is  contrived  by 
the  wise  Porphyrogenitus.     Constantine,  the  great 

tlicGi'thicsames,  p.  221,  not.  Ill  ;  vintage,  p, 217.  not.  109  :  much  more 
information  is  scattered  over  the  work, 

1  £t  privato  Othoni  et  nnper  eadem  dicenti  uota  adnlatio,  (Tacit, 
Hist.  I.  85.) 

m  The  thirteenth  chapter,  de  Administraliouc  Imperii,  may  be  ex. 
plained  and  rectified  by  the  Familiar  Ityzantin.^'  of  liucaose, 

n  Sequitnrqiie  nefas  *.C:;ypliacoiijnnx,  [Virgil,  ,£ueiil  riii.6S8,)  >'et 
(his  Eu'yptian  wife  was  the  d.iiiL'hter  of  a  Ion:;  line  of  kincs.  Ciuid  te 
mulavit,  (says  Anloiiy  in  a  (irivate  letter  to  ,\n^nstu^)  an  quod  rv^i- 
nam  iiieo?  ("xnr  niea  est.  (Siieton,  in  August,  c,  69.)  Vet  1  much 
question,  (for  I  cannot  stay  to  inquire.)  whether  the  triumvir  ever  dared 
to  celelnate  his niarria;:e  either  with  Roinaii  or  Eijyptian  rites. 

o  Hereniceni  invitus  invitam  dimisit,  (Suetonius  in  Tito,  c.  7.)  Have 
I  observed  elsewhere,  that  this  Jewish  lieauly  was  at  this  time  above 
fifty  years  of  a5e!  The  judicious  Racine  has  most  discreetly  suppressed 
both  Iter  aj^  and  her  «iuntry. 
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;iim1  lioly,  estecnicii  tin-  fuk-lity  and  valour  (if  llic 
Franks; ''  and  liis  proplictic  spirit  bclii'ld  the  vision 
of  llifir  lutiirf  K"'at'"''*"*-  Tlicy  alone  were  except- 
ed from  the  •t'^''"^''"'  prohibition :  Hugo  king  of 
France  was  the  lineal  descendant  of  Charlemagne  ;i 
and  his  danghtcr  Jiertha  inherited  the  prerogatives 
of  her  family  and  nation.  'I'lie  voice  of  truth  and 
malice  insensibly  betrayed  the  fraud  or  error  of  tlic 
imperial  court.  The  patrimonial  estate  of  Hugo 
was  reduced  front  the  monarcliy  of  France  to  the 
simple  county  of  Aries  ;  tliough  it  was  not  denied, 
that,  in  the  confusion  of  the  times,  he  had  usurped 
the  sovereignty  of  Provence,  and  invaded  the  king- 
dom of  Italy.  His  father  was  a  private  noble  ;  and 
if  Bertha  derived  her  female  descent  from  the  Car- 
lovingian  line,  every  step  was  polluted  witli  illegi- 
timacy or  vice.  The  grandmother  of  Hugo  was  the 
famous  Valdrada,  tlie  concubine,  rather  than  the 
wife,  of  the  second  Lothair;  whose  adultery,  di- 
vorce, and  second  nuptials,  had  provoked  against 
him  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican.  His  mother,  as 
she  was  styled,  the  great  Bertha,  was  successively 
the  wife  of  the  count  of  Aries  and  of  the  marquis  of 
Tuscany  :  France  and  Italy  were  scandalized  by 
her  gallantries  :  and,  till  the  age  of  threescore,  her 
lovers,  of  every  degree,  were  the  zealous  servants  of 
her  ambition.  The  example  of  maternal  incon- 
tinence was  copied  by  the  king  of  Italy  ;  and  the 
three  favourite  concubines  of  Hugo  were  decorated 
with  the  classic  names  of  Venus,  Juno,  and  Semele.' 
The  daughter  of  Venus  was  granted  to  the  solici- 
tations of  the  Byzantine  court :  her  name  of  Bertha 
was  changed  to  that  of  Eudoxia  ;  and  she  was  wed- 
ded, or  rather  betrothed,  to  young  Ronianus,  the  fu- 
ture heir  of  the  empire  of  the  east.  Tlie  consum- 
mation of  this  foreign  alliance  was  suspended  by 
the  tender  age  of  the  two  parties  ;  and  at  the  end  of 
five  years,  the  union  was  dissolved  by  the  death  of 
the  virgin  spouse.  The  second  wife  of  the  emperor 
Romanus  was  a  maiden  of  plebeian,  but  of  l^oman. 
birth  :  and  their  two  daugliters,  Theophano  and 
Anne,  were  given  in  marriage  to  the  prin(-cs  of  the 
OilmofGcr.  cartli.  The  eldest  was  bestowed,  as 
many.         (he  pledge  of  peace,  on  the  eldest  son 

A.  D.  972.  r         o  I  ' 

of  the  great  Otho,  who  had  soli<-ited 
this  alliance  with  arms  and  embassies.  It  might 
legally  be  questioned  how  far  a  Saxon  was  entitled 
to  the  privilege  of  the  French  nation  :  but  every 
scruple  was  silenced  by  the  fame  and  piety  of  a  hero 
who  had  restored  the  empire  of  the  west.     After  the 

p  Coiislantine  was  made  to  praise  the  cv7cifru  and  nepidiai'tta  of  the 
Franks,  witli  whom  he  claimed  a  jinvate  and  |)Ul)Mc  alMance.  The 
French  writers  (Isaac  C'asiuihon  in  Dtdicat.  I'olybii)  are  highly  de- 
lighted witti  these  comphtnents. 

q  Constanline  Porphyro;;eiiitns  {de  Administrat.  Imp.  c.  2G.}  ex- 
IlitjitH  a  pedif^rcc  and  hie  of  the  ijlustrious  kin^  Iln^o.  {-irfpi/iKtirTw 
(»»)7or  Oi'7oKoc  )  A  mure  correct  idea  may  be  fniined  from  the  Criti. 
cism  of  Pagi,  Oie  Annals  of  Mnratori,  and  the  Abtidi:mciit  of  St.  Marc, 
A.  D.  !I25— 940. 

r  After  tlie  mention  of  tlie  three  godde.'Jses,  I.ititprand  very  iiatii. 
rally  adds,  et  ipinniam  lion  rex  sohis  iis  ablitehalnr,  eanilii  nati  ex  in. 
certis  patrihns  orii;inem  rhicnnt :  (Hist.  1.  iv.  c.  G.)  for  the  marriajie  of 
tile  younger  Ileriha,  see  llist.  I.  v.  c.  .S.  for  the  incoiitilieiice  of  the  elder, 
dtilcis  excrcitio  Hyinenspi,  I.  ii.  c.  I.*i.  for  the  virtues  and  viresof  Hu^'o, 
1.  iii.  c.  5.  ^  et  it  must  not  be  forgot,  that  the  bishop  of  Cremona  was 
a  lover  of  scandal. 

•  Licet  ilia  Imperatrix  firarca  sibi  et  aliis  fiiisset  satis  tltilis,  cl  op. 
tjfiw,  &c.  IS  tlie  preamble  of  an  inimical  writer,  apud   Tagi,  torn,  iv. 


Wolodomir  of 

llussia, 

A.  D.  988. 


Despotic  power. 


death  of  her  father-in-law  and  husband,  Theophano 
governed  Rome,  Italy,  and  Germaiiy,  during  the 
minority  of  her  son,  the  third  Otlio;  tind  the  Latins 
have  praised  the  virtues  of  an  empress,  who  sacri- 
ficed to  a  superior  duty  the  remembrance  of  her 
country.'  In  the  nuptials  of  her  sister  Anne,  every 
prejudice  was  lost,  and  every  consideration  of  dig- 
nity was  superseded,  by  the  stronger  argument  of 
necessity  and  fear.  A  pagan  of  the 
north,  Wolodomir,  great  prince  of 
Russia,  aspired  to  a  daughter  of  the 
Roman  purple  ;  and  his  claim  was  enforced  by  the 
threats  of  war,  the  promise  of  conversion,  and  the 
ofl'er  of  a  powerful  succour  against  a  domestic  rebel. 
A  victim  of  her  religion  and  country,  the  Crecian 
princess  was  torn  from  the  palace  of  her  fathers,  and 
condemned  to  a  savage  reign  and  a  LopeJess  e.xile 
on  the  banks  of  the  Borysthenes,  or  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  polar  circle'  Yet  the  marriage  of 
Anne  was  fortunate  and  fruitful  :  the  daughter  of 
her  grandson  Jeroslaus  was  reconmicnded  by  ber 
imperial  descent ;  and  the  king  of  France,  Henry  I. 
sought  a  wife  on  the  last  borders  of  Europe  and 
Christendom." 

In  the  Byzantine  palace,  the  em- 
peror was  the  first  slave  of  the  cere- 
monies which  he  imposed,  of  the  rigid  forms  which 
regulated  each  word  and  gesture,  besieged  him  in 
the  palace,  and  violated  the  leisure  of  his  rural  soli- 
tude. But  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  millions  hung 
on  his  arbitrary  will :  and  the  firmest  minds,  su- 
perior to  the  allurements  of  pomp  and  luxury,  may 
be  seduced  by  the  more  active  pleasure  of  com- 
manding their  equals.  The  legislative  and  execu- 
tive powers  were  centred  in  the  person  of  the  nion- 
ari-h,  and  the  last  remains  of  the  authority  of  tlie 
senate  were  finally  eradicated  by  Leo  the  philoso- 
pher." A  lethargy  of  servitude  had  benumbed  the 
minds  of  the  Greeks:  in  the  wildest  tumults  of  re- 
bellion they  never  aspired  to  the  idea  of  a  free  con- 
stitution; and  the  private  character  of  the  prince 
was  the  only  source  and  measure  of  their  public 
happiness.  Superstition  rivetted  their  chains;  in 
the  church  of  St.  Sophia  he  was  solemnly  i^rowned 
by  tlie  patriarch  ;  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  they 
pledged  their  passive  and  unconditional  obedience 
to  his  government  and  family.  On  his  side  he  en- 
gaged to  abstain  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
capital  punishments  of  death  and  mu- 
tilation ;  his  orthodox  creed  was  sub- 

A.  I^  989.  No.  .1.  Her  marriage  and  principal  actions  may  be  found 
in  Muratori,  Pagi,  and  St.  Marc,  under  the  proper  years. 

t  Cedrenlis,  torn.  ii.  p.  (jU9.  Zoiiaras,  tom.  ii.  p.  '221.  Elmacin,  Hist. 
Saracenica,  I.  iii.  c.  6.  Nestor  apud  IjCvcsfpie,  torn.  ii.  p.  112.  Pagi, 
Critica,  A.  D.  987.  No.  6,  a  singular  concourse  I  Wolodomir  and  Anne 
are  ranked  among  the  saints  of  the  Russian  church.  Vet  wc  know  his 
vi<es,  and  are  i;;norant  of  her  virtues. 

It  Henricus  jinmus  duxit  iixorem  Scythicam,  Ilussam,  filiam  regis 
Jeroslai.  An  embassy  of  bishops  was  sent  into  Kn.^sia,  and  the  father 
pr.itanter  filiam  cummultisdonis  misit.  This  event  happened  in  the  year 
1(1.^1.  Seethe  passages  of  the  original  chronicles  in  Boiiipjet's  llislnriaiis 
of  France,  (lorn.  xi.  p.  29.  I.W.  Ifil.  .119.  384.481.)  Voltaire  might  won- 
der at  this  alliance;  but  he  should  not  have  owned  his  ignorance  of  the 
country,  religion,  &LC.  of  Jeroslaus— a  name  »o  conspicuous  in  the 
Kn.ssian  annals. 

«  A  constitution  of  I.eo  the  philosopher  (Ixxviii  )  ne  senatiis.coii 
sulta  amplius  fiaiit,  speaks  the  language  of  naked  des[)olisni,  if  ou  to 
lioiapxov  KpaTor  Tn^  Tointi^ avtinrai  iltoiKniJif,  soi  riKoipov  «U(  /inTfuov 
Ty  axprj<iiji'  luTa  Tiji'  xf'C'Oi'  7rafi(x"|xti'wi'  ovV(Mn^iT0iit. 
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scribed  with  liis  own  hand,  and  he  promised  to  obey 
the  decrees  of  the  seven  synods,  and  the  canons  of 
the  holy  chnrehJ  But  the  assurance  of  mercy  was 
loose  and  indefinite  :  he  swore,  not  to  his  people, 
but  to  an  invisible  judge,  and  except  in  the  inex- 
piable guilt  of  heresy,  the  ministers  of  heaven  were 
always  prepared  to  preach  the  indefeasible  right, 
and  to  absolve  the  venial  transgressions,  of  their 
sovereign.  The  Greek  ecclesiastics  were  themselves 
the  subjects  of  the  civil  magistrate  :  at  the  nod  of  a 
tyrant  the  bishops  were  created,  or  transferred,  or 
deposed,  or  punished  with  an  ignominious  death  : 
whatever  might  be  their  wealth  or  influence,  they 
could  never  succeed  like  the  Latin  clergy  in  the  esta- 
blishment of  an  independent  republic ;  and  tlie 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  condemned,  what  he 
secretly  envied,  the  temporal  greatness  of  his  Roman 
brother.  Yet  the  exercise  of  boundless  despotism 
is  happily  checked  by  the  laws  of  nature  and  neces- 
sity. In  proportion  to  his  wisdom  and  virtue,  the 
master  of  an  empire  is  confined  to  the  path  of  his 
sacred  and  laborious  duty.  In  proportion  to  his 
vice  and  folly,  he  drops  the  sceptre  too  weighty  for 
his  hands  ;  and  the  motions  of  the  royal  image  are 
ruled  by  the  imperceptible  thread  of  some  minister 
or  favourite,  who  undertakes  for  his  private  interest 
to  exercise  the  task  of  the  public  oppression.  In 
some  fatal  moment,  the  most  absolute  monarch  may 
dread  the  reason  or  the  caprice  of  a  nation  of  slaves  ; 
and  experience  has  proved,  that  whatever  is  gained 
in  the  extent,  is  lost  in  the  safety  and  solidity,  of 
regal  power. 

Military  force  of  Whatever  titles  a  despot  may  as- 
Sara«os!''a"'ni't'he  su^e,  whatever  claims  he  may  assert, 
Franiis.  it  jg  gn  the  sword  that  he  must  ulti- 

mately depend  to  guard  him  against  his  foreign  and 
domestic  enemies.  From  the  age  of  Charlemagne 
to  that  of  the  crusades,  the  world  (for  I  overlook  the 
remote  monarchy  of  China)  was  occupied  and  dis- 
puted by  the  three  great  empires  or  nations  of  the 
Greeks,  the  Saracens,  and  the  Franks.  Their  mili- 
tary stiength  may  be  ascertained  by  a  comparison  of 
their  courage,  their  arts  and  riches,  and  their  obedi- 
ence to  a  supreme  head,  who  might  call  into  action 
all  the  energies  of  the  state.  The  Greeks,  far  inferior 
to  their  rivals  in  the  first,  were  superior  to  the  Franks, 
and  at  least  equal  to  the  Saracens,  in  the  second  and 
third  of  these  warlike  qualifications. 
Navy  of  ilie  '^^^  Wealth  of  the  Greeks  enabled 
Greelis.  them  to  purchase  the  service  of  the 
poorer  nations,  and  to  maintain  a  naval  power  for 
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the  protection  of  their  coasts  and  the  annoyance  of 
their  enemies.^     A  commerce  of  mutual  benefit  ex- 
changed the  gold  of  Constantinople  for  the  blood  of 
the    Sclavonians  and   Turks,  the    Bulgarians   and 
Russians  :  their  valour  contributed  to  the  victories 
of  Nicephorus  and  Zimisces  ;  and  if  a  hostile  people 
pressed  too  closely  on  the  frontier,  they  were  recalled 
to  the  defence  of  their  country,  and  the  desire  of 
peace,  by  the  well-managed  attack  of  a  more  distant 
tribe.»     The  command  of  the  Mediterranean,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Tanais  to  the  columns  of  Hercules, 
was  always  claimed,  and  often  possessed,  by  the 
successors  of  Constantine.    Their  capital  was  filled 
with  naval  stores  and  dexterous  artificers  ;  the  situ- 
ation of  Greece  and  Asia,  the   long  coasts,  deep 
gulfs,  and  numerous  islands,  accustomed  their  sub- 
jects to  the  exercise  of  navigation ;  and  the  trade 
of  Venice  and  Amalfi  supplied  a  nurseiy  of  seamen 
to  the  imperial  fleet.''     Since  the  time  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  and  Punic  wars,  the  sphere  of  action  had 
not  been  enlarged  ;  and  the  science  of  naval  archi- 
tecture appears  to  have  declined.     The  art  of  con- 
structing  those   stupendous   machines   which  dis- 
played three,  or  six,  or  ten,  ranges  of  oars,  rising 
above,  or  falling  behind,  each  other,  was  unknown 
to  the  ship-builders  of  Constantinople,  as  well  as  to 
the  mechanicians  of  modern  days.'^  The  Dromones,^ 
or  light  galleys  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  were  con- 
tent with  two  tiers  of  oars  ;  each  tier  was  composed 
of  five  and  twenty  benches  ;  and  two  rowers  were 
seated  on  each  bench,  who  plied  their  oars  on  either 
side  of  the  vessel.     To  these  we  must  add  the  cap- 
tain or  centurion,  who,  in  time  of  action,  stood  erect 
with  his  armour-bearer  on  the  poop,  two  steersmen 
at  the  helm,  and  two  officers  at  the  prow,  the  one  to 
manage   the  anchor,  the  other  to   point   and  play 
against  the  enemy  the  tube  of  liquid  fire.  The  whole 
crew,  as  in  the  infancy  of  the  art,  performed  the 
double  service  of  mariners  and  soldiers  ;  they  were 
provided  with  defensive   and  offensive  arms,  with 
bows  and  arrows,  which  they  used  from  the  upper 
deck,  with  long  pikes,  which  they  pushed  through 
the  port-holes  of  the  lower  tier.     Sometimes  indeed 
the  ships  of  w  ar  were  of  a  larger  and  more  solid  con- 
struction ;  and  the  labours  of  combat  and  navigation 
were  more  regularly  divided  between  seventy  sol- 
diers and  two  hundred  and  thirty  mariners.     But 
for  the  most  part  they  were  of  the  light  and  manage- 
able size  ;  and  as  the  cape  of  Malea  in  Pelopon- 
nesus was  still   clothed   with    its   ancient  terrors, 
an  imperial  fleet  was  transported  five  miles  over 


y  Codinus  fHe  Officiis,  c.  xvii,  p.  120,  121.)  gives  an  idea  of  this  oath 
so  strong  to  the  church  iri^oc  nat  fvtttrtov  doi/Xoc  Kat  vior  Trir  ayin^ 
fKKXrjata-:,  so  weak  to  the  people  «at  anexfadat  ipovujv  Kai  aKpwTrtpiCt<r- 
fitdV  Kat  o/ioiiuf  T3WTOH  naja  TO  Afvarov, 

t  If  we  listen  to  tlie  threatsof  Nicepliorus  to  tlie ambassador  of  Otlio. 
Nee  est  in  tnari  domino  Ino  ciassium  numerus.  Navi^;intinm  forlilndo 
mihi  soli  inest,  qui  cum  classibus  a^t^rediar,  bello  mantinias  ejus  civi. 
tales demoliar  ;  et  quie  tlnminibus  sunt  vieina  reHij;ain  in  laviMnni. 
(Liutprand  in  Lp;:at.  nd  Nicephornm  Plmram.  in  Muralori  Siriptores 
Rerum  Itahrarum,  torn.  ii.  pars  i.  p.  481)  He  observes  in  another 
place,  qui  ceteris  pra^stant  Venetici  sunt  et  Amalphitant. 

a  Nee  ipsa  capiet  enin  (the  emperor  Olho)  in  qui'i  ortnsest  pauper 
et  pellicea  Saxonia:  pecunii  qua  pollemus  omiies  natii>nes  super  eum 
iuvittbimus:  et  quasi  Keramicum  confringemus.  (Liutprand  in  I.epnt, 
p.  487.)  'I'he  two  boiik-^,  de  administrando  imperio,  perpetually  lui-ul. 
catu  the  sirae  policy. 


h  The  nineteenth  chapter  of  the  Tactics  of  Leo.  (Mcurs.  Opera,  torn. 
vi.  p  825— H48.)  which  is  given  more  correct  from  a  manuscript  of  tiu- 
dius,  l>y  the  laliorions  Fabricius,  (Bibliot.  GrKC.  torn.  vi.  p.  372-379.) 
relates  to  the  Aauniac/tia  or  naval  war. 

c  Even  of  tifteeu  or  sixteen  rows  of  oars,  in  the  navy  of  Demetrius 
Pohorcetes.  These  were  for  real  use ;  the  forty  rows  of  Ptolemy  Phi. 
Ia"lel|ihus  were  applied  to  a  floating  palace,  whose  tonnage,  acctirouig  to 
Dr.  Arbuthnot,  (Taldes  of  ancient  Coins,  ^c.  p.  231—236.)  is  compared 
as  4,^  to  one,  with  an  English  UKtgun  ship. 

d  The  Dromones  of  I,eo.  &c.  are  .so  clearly  described  w  ith  two  tiers  of 
oars,  that  1  must  censure  the  version  of  Meursius  and  Fahricins,  who 
pervert  the  sense  hy  a  blind  attachment  to  the  cl.\ssic  appellation  ut 
Triremes.  The  Byzantine  historians  are  sometimes  guilty  of  the  .same 
inaccuracy. 
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land  across  tlic  isthmus  of  Corintli.'  Tlic  principles 
of  inaritinic  tactics  liail  not  undergone  any  chanfjc 
since  the  time  of  Thucydides  :  a  squadron  of  galleys 
still  advanced  in  a  crescent,  charged  to  the  front, 
and  strove  to  impel  their  sharp  beaks  against  the 
feeble  sides  of  their  antagonists.     A   machine  for 
casting  stones  and  darts  was  built  of  strong  timbers 
in  the  midst   of  the  deck;    and   the   operation   of 
l)oarding  was  eli'ected  by  a  crane  tliat  hoisted  baskets 
of  armed  men.     The  language  of  signals,  so  clear 
and  copious  in  the  naval  grammar  of  the  moderns, 
was  imperfectly  expressed  by  the  various  positions 
and  colours  of  a  commanding  (lag.     In  the  darkness 
of  the  night  the  same  orders  to  chase,  to  attack,  to 
halt,  to  retreat,  to  break,  to  form,  «erc  conveyed  by 
the  lights  of  the  leading  galley.     IJy  latid,  the  fire- 
signals  were  repeated  from  one  mountain  to  another  ; 
a  chain  of  eight  stations  commanded  a  space  of  live 
hundred  miles  ;  and  Constantinople  in  a  few  hours 
was  apprized  of  the  hostile  motions  of  the  Saracens 
of  Tarsus.'     Some  estimate  may  be  formed  of  the 
power  of  the  Greek  emperors,  by  the  curious  and 
minute  detail  of  the  armament  which  was  prepared 
for  the  reduction  of  Crete.     A  fleet  of  one  hundred 
and  twelve  galleys,  and  seventy-five  vessels  of  the 
Pamphylian  style,  was  equipped  in  the  capital,  the 
islands  of  the  /Egcan  sea,  and  the  sea-ports  of  Asia, 
Macedonia,   and   Greece.       It   carried   thirty-four 
thousand  mariners,  seven  thousand  three  hundred 
and   forty  soldiers,  seven  hundred   Kussians,  and 
five  thousand  and  eighty-seven  Mardaites,   whose 
fathers  had  been  transplanted  from  the  mountains 
of  Lihanus.     Their  pay,  most  probably  of  a  month, 
was  computed  at  thirty-four  centenaries  of  gold, 
about  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  thousand  pounds 
sterling.     Our  fancy  is  bewildered  by  the  endless 
recapitulation  of  arms  and  engines,  of  clothes  and 
linen,  of  bread  for  the  men  and  forage  for  the  horses, 
and  of  stores  and   utensils  of  every   description, 
inadequate  to  the  conquest  of  a  petty  island,  but 
amply  sudicient  for  the  establishment  of  a  flourisliing 
colony.^ 
_   ..        .  ,  The  invention  of  the  Greek  fire  did 

1  actics  and  clia- 

rjcier  of  the  not,  like  that  of  gunpowder,  produce  a 
total  revolution  in  the  art  of  war.  To 
these  liquid  combustibles  the  city  and  empire  of 
Constantine  owed  their  deliverance  ;  and  tliey  were 
employed  in  sieges  and  sea-fights  w  ith  terrible  effect. 
Rut  they  were  either  less  improved,  or  less  suscep- 
tible of  improvements  :  the  engines  of  antiquity,  the 
catapultic,  balistae,  and  battering-rams,  were  still  of 
most  frequent  and  powerful  use  in  the  attack   and 

*  ConManttn.  Porphyro^on.  in  Vit.  Ba.sil.  c.  Ixi.  p.  I87.  He  calmly 
praises  the  stralaKem  .IS  a /3oi'X»ii'  -rwi/eTnc  xai  aotjitiv;  but  the  sailinfj 
round  Peloponnesus  is  described  hv  his  terrified  fancy  as  a  circumnavi- 
{;ation  of  a  Ilinusand  miles. 

t  The  conlinuatorofTheophanes  (!.  iv.  p.  122,  123.)  names  the  siicces- 
"•*e  stations,  the  castle  of  Luluti)  near  Tarsus,  mount  Ar;:wiis.  I*amus, 
yfC^ilus,  the  hill  of  Mainns,  Cyrisus,  Mocilus,  the  hill  of  Auxeiitins, 
the  sun. dial  of  the  Pharus  of  the  sreat  palace,  lie  affirms,  that  the 
tijws  were  transmitted  <!■  aKopr..  in  an  indivisible  moment  of  time. 
.Miserable  amplification,  which,  by  saying  too  much,  says  notliin?.  How 
much  more  forcible  and  instructive  would  have  been'the  definition  of 
three,  or  six,  or  twelve  hours? 

*^  Seethe  CercmoQiale  of  Constantine  Por|ihyro^enitus,  1.  ii.  c.  44.  p. 
i''G—i*f2.    Acriticnircader  will  discern  some  inconsistencies  in  different 


defence  of  fortifit^alions ;  nor  was  the  decision  of 
battles  reduced  to  the  quick  and  heavy  ^iVe  of  a  line 
of  infantry,  whom  it  were  fruitless  to  protect  with 
armour  against  a  similar  lire  of  their  enemies.   Steel 
and  iron  were  still  the  common  instruments  of  de- 
struction  and  safety  ;  and   the  helmets,  cuirasses, 
and  shields,  of  the   tenth  century  did  not,  either  in 
form  or  substance,  essentially  dillerfrom  those  which 
had  covered  the  t^ompanions  of  Alexander  or  Achil- 
les.''  But  instead  of  accustoming  the  modern  Greeks, 
like  the  legionaries  of  old,  to  the  constant  and  easy 
use  of  this  salutary  weight,  their  armour  was  laid 
aside  in  light  chariots,  which   followed  the  march, 
till,  on  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  they   resumed 
with  liaste  and  reluctance  the  unusual  encumbrance. 
Their  oli'ensive  weapons  consisted  of  swords,  battle- 
axes,  and  spears  ;  but  the   Macedonian   pike  was 
shortened  a  fourth  of  its  length,  and  reduced  to  the 
more  convenient  measure  of  twelve  cubits  or  feet. 
The  sharpness  of  the  Scythian  and  Arabian  arrows 
had  been  severely  felt ;  and  the  emperors  lament 
the  decay  of  archery  as  a  cause  of  the  public  mis- 
fortunes ;  and  recommend,  as  an  advice,  and  a  com- 
mand, that  the  military  youth,  till  the  age  of  forty, 
should  assiduously  practi.se  the  exercise  of  the  bow.i 
The  barids,  or  regiments,  were  usually  three  hundred 
strong  ;  and,  as  a  medium  between  the  extremes  of 
four  and  sixteen,  the  foot-soldiers  of  Leo  and  Con- 
stantine were  formed  eight  deep  ;  but  the  cavalry 
charged  in  four  ranks,  from  the  reasonable  consider- 
ation, that  the  weight  of  the  front  could  not  be  in- 
creased by  any  pressure  of  the  hindmost  horses.    If 
the  ranks  of  the  infantry  or  cavalry  were  sometimes 
doubled,  this  cautious  array  betrayed  a  secret  dis- 
trust of  the  courage  of  the  troops,  whose  numbers 
might  swell  the  appearance  of  the  line,  but  of  whom 
only  a  chosen  band  would  dare  to  encounter  the 
spears  and  swords  of  the  barbarians.     The  order 
of  battle  must  have  varied  according  to  the  ground, 
the  object,  and  the  adversary  ;  but  their  ordinary 
disposition,  in  two  lines  and  a  reserve,  presented  a 
succession  of  hopes  and  resources  most  agreeable 
to  the  temper  as  well  as  the  judgment  of  the  Greeks.* 
In  case  of  a  repulse,  the  first  line  fell  back  into  the 
intervals  of  the  second  ;  and  the  reserve,  breaking 
into  two  divisions,  wheeled  round  the  flanks  to  im- 
prove the  victory  or  cover  the  retreat.     Whatever 
authority  could  enact  was  accomplished,  at  least  in 
theory,   by  the  camps  and   marches,   the  exercises 
and  evolutions,  the  edicts  and  books,  of  the  Byzan- 
tine monarch.!     Whatever  art  could  produce  from 
the  forge,  the  loom,  or  the  laboratory,  was  abun- 


parts  of  this  account ;  hut  they  are  not  more  obscure  or  more  sliitiborn 
than  the  estahlishmeiit  and  ettectives.  the  prcsi-nt  and  fit  for  duty,  the 
rank  and  file  and  the  privale,  of  a  modern  return,  which  retain  in  proper 
hands  the  knowledge  of  these  profitable  mysteries. 

h  See  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  ehapteis,  wcpi  nnXuv,  itept 
«i7r\i(Teuit,  and  ,repi  yi'fivajiai,  in  the  Tactics  of  I.eo.ivith  the  correspond- 
in;^  iiassaycs  in  thoS4;  of  Constantine. 

i  riiey  observe  riir  Tup  rufeiar  wai-TeXwr  a^ieXt('?<(ffi|r  .  .  .  .  ei'  toic 
"i'aj^ai'oic  Tu  TToWn  vvv  itwtU  a<fia\fiaTa  -(tffa&ot.  ( I.eo,  Tactic  )>.  .581. 
roiistantm  p.  121*).)  ^  et  such  were  not  the  Inaximsnf  the  Greeks  and 
Homans,  who  despi.sed  the  loo^^  and  distant   practice  of  archery. 

It  Compare  the  passages  ot  the  Tactic*,  p.  O&J.  and  721.  and  the 
twelfth  with  the  ei,;hleeuth  chapter. 

!  Ill  the  preface  to  his  Tactic,  I.eo  very  freely  deplores  the  Ior*  of 
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dantly  supplied  by  the  riches  of  the  prince,  and  the 
industry  of  his  numerous  workmen.  But  neither 
authority  nor  art  could  frame  the  most  important 
machine,  the  soldier  himself;  and  if  the  ceremonies 
of  Constantine  always  suppose  the  safe  and  tri- 
umphal return  of  the  emperor,"  his  tactics  seldom 
soar  above  the  means  of  escaping  a  defeat,  and  pro- 
crastinating the  war."  Notwithstanding  some  tran- 
sient success,  the  Greeks  were  sunk  in  their  own 
esteem  and  that  of  their  neighbours.  A  cold  hand 
and  a  loquacious  tongue  was  the  vulgar  description 
of  the  nation :  the  author  of  the  tactics  was  besieged 
in  his  capital ;  and  the  last  of  the  barbarians,  who 
trembled  at  the  name  of  the  Saracens,  or  Franks, 
could  proudly  exhibit  the  medals  of  gold  and  silver 
which  they  had  extorted  from  the  feeble  sovereign 
of  Constantinople.  What  spirit  their  government 
and  character  denied,  might  have  been  inspired  in 
some  degree  by  the  influence  of  religion  ;  but  the 
religion  of  the  Greeks  could  only  teach  them  to  suffer 
and  to  yield.  The  emperor  Nicephorus,  who  restored 
for  a  moment  the  discipline  and  glory  of  the  Roman 
name,  was  desirous  of  bestowing  the  honours  of 
martyrdom  on  the  christians  who  lost  their  lives  in 
a  holy  war  against  the  infidels.  But  this  political 
law  was  defeated  by  the  opposition  of  the  patriarch, 
the  bishops,  and  the  principal  senators :  and  they 
strenuously  urged  the  canons  of  St.  Basil,  that  all 
who  were  polluted  by  the  bloody  trade  of  a  soldier, 
should  be  separated,  during  three  years,  from  the 
communion  of  the  faithful." 

These  scruples  of  the  Greeks  have 
tactics  of  the  been  compared  with  the  tears  of  the 
Saracens.  primitive  Moslems  when  they  were 
held  back  from  battle  ;  and  this  contrast  of  base 
superstition  and  high-spirited  enthusiasm,  unfolds 
to  a  philosophic  eye  the  history  of  the  rival  nations. 
The  subjects  of  the  last  caliphs p  had  undoubtedly 
degenerated  from  the  zeal  and  faith  of  the  compa- 
nions of  the  prophet.  Yet  their  martial  creed  still 
represented  the  Deity  as  the  author  of  war:i  the 
vital  though  latent  spark  of  fanaticism  still  glowed 
in  the  heart  of  their  religion,  and  among  the  Sara- 
cens who  dwelt  on  the  christian  borders,  it  was 
frequently  rekindled  to  a  lively  and  active  flame. 
Their  regular  force  was  formed  of  the  valiant  slaves 
who  had  been  educated  to  guard  the  person  and 
accompany  the  standard  of  their  lord  ;  but  the  mus- 
sulman  people  of  Syria  and  Cilicia,  of  Africa  and 
Spain,  were  awakened  by  the  trumpet  which  pro- 
claimed a  holy  war  against  the  infidels.  The  rich 
were  ambitious  of  death  or  victory  in  the  cause  of 

disciplioe  and  t)ie  ca1amttie«  of  the  times,  and  repeats,  without  scruple, 
(Proem,  p.  5.17.)  the  reproaches  of  d^tXeta,  arafm,  nyvtxvuata  iiet\i<i, 
&c.  nor  does  it  appear  that  the  same  censures  were  less  deserved  in  the 
next  generation  hy  the  disciples  of  Constantine. 

m  See  in  the  Ceremonial  (I,  li.  c.  19.  p.  .153.)  the  form  of  the  emperor's 
trampliiif;  on  the  necks  of  the  captive  Saracens,  while  the  singers 
chanted  "  thou  hast  made  my  enemies  ray  footstool  !"  and  the  people 
shouted  forty  times  the  kyrie  elcison. 

11  Leo  oliserves  (Tactic,  p.  668.)  that  a  fair  open  battle  against  any 
nation  whatsoever  Is  fir<ff<;)a\ep  and  cniKiidwov  ;  the  words  are  strong:, 
.ind  the  remark  is  true  ;  yet  if  such  had  been  the  opinion  of  the  old 
Uomaiis,  Leo  had  never  reigned  on  the  shores  of  the  Tliracian  Rosphorus. 

"  Z<maras  (tom.  ii.  I.  xvi.  p.  202,  203.)  and  Cedrenus,  (Compend.  p. 
B63.)  who  relate  the  desi;:ii  of  Nicephorus,  most  unfortunately  apply 
the  epithet  of  ■jrwatui':  to  the  opposition  of  the  patriarch. 


God  ;  the  poor  were  allured  by  the  hopes  of  plun- 
der ;  and  the  old,  the  infirm,  and  the  women,  as- 
sumed their  share  of  meritorious  service  by  sending 
their  substitutes,  with  arms  and  horses,  into  the  field. 
These  offensive  and  defensive  arms  were  similar  in 
strength  and  temper  to  those  of  the  Romans,  whom 
they  far  excelled  in  the  management  of  the  horse 
and  the  bow  :  the  massy  silver  of  tlieir  belts,  their 
bridles,  and  their  swords,  displayed  the  magnificence 
of  a  prosperous  nation,  and  except  some  black 
archers  of  the  south,  the  Arabs  disdained  the  naked 
bravery  of  their  ancestors.  Instead  of  waggons, 
they  were  attended  by  a  long  train  of  camels,  mules, 
and  asses  ;  the  multitude  of  these  animals,  whom 
they  bedecked  with  flags  and  streamers,  appeared 
to  swell  the  pomp  and  magnitude  of  tlieir  host ;  and 
the  horses  of  the  enemy  were  often  disordered  by 
the  uncouth  figure  and  odious  smell  of  the  camels 
of  the  east.  Invincible  by  tlieir  patience  of  thirst 
antl  heat,  their  spirits  were  frozen  by  a  winter's 
cold,  and  the  consciousness  of  their  propensity  to 
sleep  exacted  the  most  rigorous  precautions  against 
the  surprises  of  the  night.  Their  order  of  battle 
was  a  long  square  of  two  deep  and  solid  lines  ;  the 
first  of  archers,  the  second  of  cavalry.  In  their  en- 
gagements by  sea  and  land,  they  sustained  with 
patient  firmness  the  fury  of  the  attack,  and  seldom 
advanced  to  the  charge  till  they  could  discern  and 
oppress  the  lassitude  of  their  foes.  But  if  they 
were  repulsed  and  broken,  they  knew  not  how  to 
rally  or  renew  the  combat ;  and  their  dismay  was 
heightened  by  the  superstitious  prejudice,  that  God 
had  declared  himself  on  the  side  of  their  enemies. 
The  decline  and  fall  of  the  caliphs  countenanced 
this  fearful  opinion  ;  nor  were  there  wanting,  among 
the  Mahometans  and  christians,  some  obscure  pro- 
phecies' which  prognosticated  their  alternate  de- 
feats. The  unity  of  the  Arabian  empire  was  dis- 
solved, but  the  independent  fragments  were  equal 
to  populous  antl  powerful  kingdoms  ;  and  in  their 
naval  and  military  armaments,  an  emir  of  Aleppo 
or  Tunis  might  command  no  despicable  fund  of  skill 
and  industry  and  treasure.  In  their  transactions 
of  peace  and  war  with  the  Saracens,  the  princes 
of  Constantinople  too  often  felt  that  these  bar- 
barians had  nothing  barbarous  in  their  discipline  ; 
and  that  if  they  were  destitute  of  original  genius, 
they  Iiad  been  endowed  with  a  ((uiek  spirit  of  curi- 
osity and  imitation.  The  model  was  indeed  more 
perfect  than  the  copy  :  their  ships,  and  engines, 
and  fortifications,  were  of  a  less  skilful  construction  ; 
and  they  confess,  without  shame,  that  the  same 

p  The  eighteenth  chapter  of  the  tactics  of  the  dilTercnt  nations,  is 
the  most  historical  and  useful  of  the  whole  oillection  of  Leo.  The 
manners  and  arms  of  the  S,iracens  (Tactic,  p.  800-817.  and  a  frajr- 
ment  from  tl)e  i\Ii!diccau  MS.  in  the  [ircface  of  the  sixth  volume  of 
IMenrsius)  the  Roman  enil>eror  was  too  frequently  lulled  upon  to 
study. 

i\  riaiTOt  (V  Kat  KOKiie  (pfoi'  TOv  Geov  aiTiow  cTOTif^cv-rti,  Kai  iroAe- 
yoiv  X"<pe(i  X(  7oi'<r(  Tdt  Ocoi'  tov  itaoKopirtCovTa  cCm  Ta  rovt  ffo-Xe^oiT 
Ut\a,Ta.     Leon.  Tactic,  p.  ROO. 

r  Lintpra'id  (p.  -JS-I,  48.S.)  relates  and  interprets  the  oracles  of  the 
t,rceks  and  S,iracens,  in  which,  after  the  fashion  of  prophecy,  the  past 
is  clear  and  historical,  the  future  is  dark.  enii;niatical,  and  erroneous. 
From  this  hnnndary  of  lipht  and  shade  an  impartial  critic  may  com- 
monly delcrmine  the  dale  of  llie  comp'oiliun. 


liiUS 


THE  DECLINE  AND  FALL 


CHAP.  LIU. 


Cdil  who  has  sivfu  a  lonsuc  l'>  tin-  Arabians,  had 
more  nicely   rashioncil  tlu'  liands  of  the  Chinese, 
and  the  heads  of  the  Greeks.' 
_,,,,.  A  name  of  some  German  tribes  be- 

Tue  l-ninK!«  or 

Latins.  tween  the  Rhine  and  the  Weser  had 
spread  its  victorious  inlluencc  over  the  greatest  part 
of  Gaul,  Germany,  and  Italy  ;  and  the  common  ap- 
pellation of  Franks'  was  applied  by  the  Greeks 
and  Arabians  to  the  christians  of  the  Latin  ehiireh, 
tlie  nations  of  the  west,  who  stretched  beyond  tlidi- 
knowledge  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  o<-ean. 
The  vast  body  had  been  inspired  and  united  by  the 
soul  of  Charlemagne  ;  but  the  division  and  degen- 
eracy of  his  race  soon  annihilated  the  imperial 
power,  which  would  have  rivalled  the  Cassars  of 
Byzantium,  and  revenged  the  indignities  of  the 
christian  name.  The  enemies  no  longer  feared, 
nor  could  the  subjects  any  longer  trust,  the  appli- 
cation of  a  public  revenue,  the  labours  of  trad('  and 
manufactures  in  the  military  seniee,  the  mutual 
aid  of  provinces  and  armies,  and  the  naval  squad- 
rons which  were  regularly  stationed  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Elbe  to  tlial  of  the  Tiber.  In  the  beginning 
of  tilt'  tenth  century,  the  family  of  Charleniagne 
had  almost  disappeared  ;  his  monarchy  was  broken 
into  many  liostile  and  independent  states  ;  the  regal 
title  was  assumed  by  the  most  ambitious  chiefs ; 
their  revolt  was  imitated  in  a  long  subordination  of 
anarchy  and  discord  ;  and  the  nobles  of  every  pro- 
vince disobeyed  their  sovereign,  oppressed  their 
vassals,  and  exercised  perpetual  hostilities  against 
their  equals  and  neighbours.  Their  private  wars, 
which  overturned  the  fabric  of  government,  foment- 
ed the  martial  spirit  of  the  nation.  In  the  sy.stem 
of  modern  Europe,  the  power  of  the  sword  is  pos- 
sessed, at  least  in  fact,  by  five  or  six  mighty  poten- 
tates ;  their  operations  arc  conducted  on  a  distant 
frontier,  by  an  order  of  men  who  devote  their  lives 
to  the  study  and  practice  of  the  military  art;  the 
rest  of  the  country  and  community  enjoys  in  the 
midst  of  war  the  tranquillity  of  ])eace,  and  is  only 
made  sensible  of  the  change  by  the  aggravation  or 
decrease  of  the  public  taxes.  In  the  disorders  of 
the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  every  peasant  was 
a  soldier,  and  every  village  a  fortification  ;  each 
wood  or  valley  was  a  scene  of  murder  and  rapine  ; 
and  the  lords  of  each  castle  were  compelled  to  as- 
sume the  character  of  princes  and  warriors.  To 
their  own  courage  and  policy,  they  boldly  trusted 
for  the  safety  of  their  family,  the  protection  of  their 
lands,  and  the  revenge  of  their  injuries  ;  and,  like 
the  conquerors  of  a  larger  size,  they  were  too  apt 


s  Tlie  sense  of  this  distinction  isexpresscd  by  Abulphurngitl?,  (Dynast, 
p.  2.  62.  lOI.)  but  I  canndt  recollect  the  passage  in  whicll  it  is  convey- 
ed Ity  this  lively  apophthet;m. 

t  £x  Francis,  quo  nomine  tarn  Latinos  qiiam  Teutones  comprclien- 
dit,  liidiim  hahitil.  fLiiit|trand  in  I^effat.  ad  Imp.  NicepJioruni,  p.  4K.'J, 
48-1.)  ThisextfMisinii  (if  the  name  may  lie  conlirmcd  from  Constanline 
(deadmtiiistrando  liiipert.i,  1.  ii.  c.  27,  28.)  and  I^ntycliius,  (Annal,  tom. 
i.  p.  -V>.  5(5.)  who  both  lived  before  the  Crnsades.  The  testimonies  of 
Abulpliaraifiiis  (Dynast,  p.  69.)  and  Abulfcda  (Prcefat.  ad  Geograpli.) 
are  more  recent. 

«  On  this  sutiject  of  erclesiastiral  and  benefiriaiy  discipline,  father 
Tliomasiii  (tom.  lii.  I.  i.  c.  40.  4.5— 47.)  may  he  usefully  consulted.  A 
(reiteral  law  of  Charlemagne  exempted  the'  bishops  from  personal  ser- 
vice ,  but  Uie  opposite  practice,  which  prevailed  from  the  ninth  to  the 


to  transgress  the  jirivilege  of  defensive  war.  The 
powers  of  the  mind  and  body  were  lianlcned  by  the 
piescnce  of  danger  tind  necessity  of  resolution  :  the 
same  spirit  refused  to  desert  a  friend  and  to  forgive 
an  enemy  ;  and,  instead  of  sleeping  under  the  guar- 
dian care  of  the  magistrate,  they  proudly  disdained 
the  atithority  of  the  laws.  In  the  dajs  of  feudal 
anarchy,  the  instruments  of  agriculture  and  art  were 
converted  into  the  weapons  of  bloodshed  ;  the  peace- 
ful occupations  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  society 
were  abolished  or  corrupted;  and  the  bishop  who 
exchanged  his  mitre  for  a  helmet,  w  as  more  forcibly 
urged  by  the  manners  of  the  times  than  by  the  ob- 
ligation of  his  tenure." 

The  love  of  freedom  and  of  arms  xi,eir  character 
was  felt,  with  conscious  pride,  by  the  and  tactics. 
Franks  themselves,  and  is  observed  by  the  Greeks 
with  some  degree  of  amazement  and  terror.  "  The 
Franks,"  says  the  emperor  Constantine,  "  are  bold 
and  valiant  to  the  verge  of  temerity  ;  and  their 
dauntless  spirit  is  supported  by  the  contempt  of 
danger  and  death.  In  the  field  and  in  close  onset, 
they  press  to  the  front,  and  rush  headlong  against 
the  enemy,  without  deigning  to  compute  either  hi.s 
numbers  or  their  own.  Their  ranks  are  formed  by 
the  firm  connexions  of  consanguinity  and  friend- 
ship; and  their  martial  deeds  are  prompted  by  the 
desire  of  saving  or  revenging  their  dearest  com- 
panions. In  their  eyes,  a  retreat  is  a  shameful 
flight;  and  flight  is  indelible  infamy.""  A  nation 
endowed  with  such  high  and  intrepid  spirit,  must 
have  been  secure  of  victory,  if  these  advantages 
had  not  been  counterbalanced  by  many  weighty 
defects.  The  decay  of  their  naval  power  left  the 
Greeks  and  Saracens  in  possession  of  the  sea,  for 
every  purpose  of  annoyance  and  supply.  In  the 
age  which  preceded  the  institution  of  knighthood, 
the  Franks  were  rude  and  unskilful  in  the  service 
of  cavalry  ;y  and  in  all  perilous  emergencies,  their 
warriors  were  so  conscious  of  their  ignorance,  that 
they  chose  to  dismount  from  their  horses  and  fight 
on  foot.  Unpractised  in  the  use  of  pikes,  or  of, 
missile  weapons,  they  were  encumbered  by  thel 
length  of  their  swords,  the  weight  of  their  armour, 
the  magnitude  of  their  shields,  and,  if  I  may  repeat 
the  satire  of  the  meagre  Greeks,  by  their  unwieldy 
intemperance.  Their  independent  spirit  disdained 
the  yoke  of  subordination,  and  abandoned  the 
standard  of  their  chief,  if  he  attempted  to  keep  the 
lield  beyond  the  term  of  their  stipulation  or  service. 
On  all  sides  they  were  open  to  the  snares  of  an 
enemy,  less  brave,  btit  more  artful,  than  themselves. 


fifteenth  century,  is  cotintenanced  by  the  example  or  silence  of  saints 
anil  doctors  .  .  .  V'oii  justify  your  cowardice  by  the  holy  canons,  say« 
lluthenusof  Verona;  the  canons  lilicwisc  forbid  you  to  whore,  and 
ycl 

>  In  thi-  eiKhteenlh  chapter  of  Ins  Tactics,  the  emperor  Leo  hns 
f.iirly  slated  the  niililary  vices  and  virtues  of  the  I'raiiks  (wlioiii 
MenVsiiis  ridiculously  translates  hy  Calli)  and  the  Lombards,  «ir 
I.ansobards.  See  likewise  the  twenty-fourth  Dissertation  of  Miiratori 
di:  .-Vntiqilitiitibus  Italia.-  medii  ^vi. 

)■  Domini  tui  milites  (says  the  proud  Nicepliorus)  equilandi  ignari 
pcdeslris  pugnae  sunt  inscii ;  scutonim  maRiiitudo,  loricarum  gravi- 
tudo.  ensium  longitudo,  galearumquc  poudiis  neutr.i  parte  pugnare 
cos  sinit  ;  ac  subridens,  impcdit,  iiiquit,  et  cos  gastrimargia  hoc  est 
vcntris  iugluvies  &c.  Liutprand  in  Legal,  p.  48<i,  481. 
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OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 
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They  might  be  bribed,  for  the  barbarians  were 
venal ;  or  surprised  in  the  night,  for  they  neglected 
the  precautions  of  a  close  encampment  or  vigilant 
centinels.  The  fatigues  of  a  summer's  campaign 
exhausted  their  strength  and  patience,  and  they 
sunk  in  despair  if  their  voracious  appetite  was  dis- 
appointed of  a  plentiful  supply  of  wine  and  of 
food.  This  general  character  of  the  Franks  was 
marked  with  some  national  and  local  shades,  which 
I  should  ascribe  to  accident,  rather  than  to  climate, 
but  which  were  visible  both  to  natives  and  to 
foreigners.  An  ambassador  of  the  great  Otho 
declared,  in  the  palace  of  Constantinople,  that  the 
Saxons  could  dispute  with  swords  better  than  with 
pens,  and  that  they  preferred  inevitable  death  to  the 
dishonour  of  turning  their  backs  to  an  enemy.'  It 
was  the  glory  of  the  nobles  of  France,  that,  in  their 
humble  dwellings,  war  and  rapine  were  the  only 
pleasure,  the  sole  occupation,  of  their  lives.  They 
affected  to  deride  the  palaces,  the  banquets,  the 
polished  manners,  of  the  Italians,  who,  in  the  esti- 
mate of  the  Greeks  themselves,  had  degenerated 
from  the  liberty  and  valour  of  the  ancient  Lom- 
bards." 

Oblivion  of  the  By  the  well-known  edict  of  Cara- 
Laiin  language,   ^^jj^^   jjj^   subjects,   from   Britain   to 

Egypt,  were  entitled  to  the  name  and  privileges  of 
Romans,  and  their  national  sovereign  might  fix  his 
occasional  or  permanent  residence  in  any  province 
of  their  common  country.  In  the  division  of  the 
east  and  west,  an  ideal  unity  w  as  scrupulously  pre- 
served, and  in  their  titles,  laws,  and  statutes,  the 
successors  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius  announced 
themselves  as  the  inseparable  colleagues  of  the 
same  office,  as  the  joint  sovereigns  of  the  Roman 
world  and  city,  which  were  bounded  by  the  same 
limits.  After  the  fall  of  the  western  monarchy, 
the  majesty  of  the  purple  resided  solely  in  the 
princes  of  Constantinople;  and  of  these,  Justinian 
was  the  first,  who,  after  a  divorce  of  sixty  years, 
regained  the  dominion  of  ancient  Rome,  and  as- 
serted, by  the  right  of  conquest,  the  august  title  of 
emperor  of  the  Romans.''     A  motive  of  vanity  or 

I  In  Saxonia  certe  scio  ....  decentius  ensibus  pugnare  qtiam 
calarais,  el  prios  mortem  obire  quam  hostibus  terga  dare.  (Liutpraod, 
p.  4S2.) 

a  ^piliot  Totvirv  Kat  \oyt$apioi  \oyov  €\tv9tpias  vepi  voWov 
TTOiOVVTUi,  aA\*  oi  liev  Xo^t/iafiiot  to  jrXfOv  Tnf  TOiawTnr  apertit  viiv 
aniaXetrav.  Leonis  Tactica,  c.  18.  p.  805.  The  emperor  Leo  died 
A.  D.  911. :  an  historical  poem,  which  ends  in  91 G.  and  appears  to  have 
been  composed  in  940,  by  a  native  of  Venetia,  discrimmates  in  tliese 
verses  the  manners  of  Italy  .ind  France  ■ 

Uuid  inertia  hello 

Pectora  (Ubertus  ait)  duris  pra;tenditis  armis, 

O  Itali !  VotiLis  vohis  sacra  pociila  cordi ; 

Sappius  et  stomachum  nitidis  laxare  saginis 

Elatasque  domos  rutilo  I'ulcire  metallo. 

Non  eadem  Gallos  similis  vel  cura  remordet; 

Vicinas  quibus  est  stiidivim  devincere  terra.": 

Depressumque  larem  spoliis  hinc  inde  coactts 

Sustentare 

{Anonym.  Carmen  Panegryricuni  de  LandibtisBeren^rii  Augusti,  1.  ii. 
in  Muratori  Script.  Rerum  Italic,  tom.  ii.  pars  i.  p.  393.) 

b  Justinian,  says  the  historian  .^gathias,  (I.  v.  p.  157  )  wpwroc  Pw. 
fiaiMV  acTOKpaTdip  oio^uti  Kat  ^I(•^ty^lmt.  Yet  the  specific  title  of 
emperor  of  the  Romans  was  not  used  at  Constantinople,  till  it  had  been 
claimed  by  the  French  and  German  emperors  of  old  Rome. 

c  Conslantine  Manasses  reprobates  this  design  in  his  barbarous 
ver«e; 

Tnv  woXiv  T»iv  fiaat\ftav  awoKOO^ll<ra^  0i\(av, 
Kat  Trif  apxnf  xop'ffoo''."  TptvtfiitiXtf  I'uiM'/, 
ilt  c(T<r  afipO'ioXt'iov  avoKoauttait  vuit^nv, 
Kai  ypatfv  riva  rpiKoptpvot  u>r  Kopi)^  lapataet. 
3    T 


discontent  solicited  one  of  his  successors,  Constans 
the  second,  to  abandon  the  Thracian  Bosphorus, 
and  to  restore  the  pristine  honours  of  the  Tiber:  an 
extravagant  project,  (exclaims  the  malicious  Byzan- 
tine,) as  if  he  had  despoiled  a  beautiful  and  bloom- 
ing virgin,  to  enrich,  or  rather  to  expose,  the 
deformity  of  a  w  rinkled  and  decrepid  matron."  But 
the  sword  of  the  Lombards  opposed  his  settlement 
in  Italy  :  he  entered  Rome,  not  as  a  conqueror,  but 
as  a  fugitive,  and,  after  a  visit  of  twelve  days,  he 
pillaged,  and  for  ever  deserted,  the  ancient  capital 
of  the  world.''  The  final  revolt  and  separation  of 
Italy  was  accomplished  about  two  centuries  after 
the  conquests  of  .Justinian,  and  from  his  reign  we 
may  date  the  gradual  oblivion  of  the  Latin  tongue. 
That  legislator  had  composed  his  Institutes,  his 
Code,  and  his  Pandects,  in  a  language  which  he 
celebrates  as  the  proper  and  public  style  of  the 
Roman  government,  the  consecrated  idiom  of  the 
palace  and  senate  of  Constantinople,  of  the  camps 
and  tribunals  of  the  east.'  But  this  foreign  dialect 
was  unknown  to  the  people  and  soldiers  of  the 
Asiatic  provinces,  it  was  imperfectly  understood  by 
the  greater  part  of  the  interpreters  of  the  laws  and 
the  ministers  of  the  state.  After  a  short  conflict, 
nature  and  habit  prevailed  over  the  obsolete  institu- 
tions of  human  power  :  for  the  general  benefit  of  his 
subjects,  Justinian  promulgated  his  Novels  in  the 
two  languages  :  tlie  several  parts  of  his  voluminous 
jurisprudence  were  successive!}'  translated  :'  the 
original  was  forgotten,  the  version  was  studied,  and 
the  Greek,  whose  intrinsic  merit  deserved  indeed 
the  preference,  obtained  a  legal,  as  well  as  popu- 
lar, establishment  in  the  Byzantine  monarchy.  The 
birth  and  residence  of  succeeding  princes  estranged 
them  from  the  Roman  idiom  :  Tiberius  by  the  Arabs,* 
and  Maurice  bj*  the  Italians,*"  are  distinguished  a.s 
the  first  of  the  Greek  Cajsars,  as  the  founders  of  a 
new  dynasty  and  empire  :  the  silent  revolution  was 
accomplished  before  the  death  of  Heraclius  ;  and 
the  ruins  of  the  Latin  speech  were  darkly  preserved 
in  the  terms  of  jurisprudence  and  the  acclamations 
of  the  palace.     .4fter  the  restoration  of  the  western 

and  it  is  contirroed  by  Theophanes,  Zonaras,  Cedrenus,  and  the  His- 
toria  Miscella:  voluit  in  urbem  Romam  Imperium  transferre,  (I.  xix. 
p.  157.  in  tom,  i.  pars  i.  of  the  Scriptores  Rer.  Ital.  of  Muratori.) 

d  Paul  Diacon.  I.  v.  c.  II.  p.  480.  Anastasius  in  Vitis  PootiOcum, 
in  Muratori's  Collection,  tom.  lii.  pars  i.  p.  141. 

e  Consult  the  preface  of  Ducange  (ad  Gloss.  Graec.  medii  £vi)  and 
tlie  Novels  of  Justinian,  (vii.  Ixvi.)  The  Greek  language  was  Kotvot, 
the  Latin  was  jroTpioc  to  himself,  KvpttaraTO^  to  the  KaXtTftat  axnfttit 
the  system  of  go»ernment. 

f  Of  ^ei-aWa  Hat  .\aT<i'(Kn  Xcfic  liat  ^patrtt  cic  eiri  Touc  lOMOvr  Toi'f 
aitvett^at  ravTtjv  fin  ivvafmovf  awfrftxi^t.  (Matt.  Blastares,  Hist. 
Juris,  apud  Fabric.  Bibliot.  Gra^c.  tom.  xii.  p.  369.)  The  Code  and 
Pandects  (the  latter  by  Thalela?us)  were  translated  m  the  lime  of  Jus. 
tinian,  (p.  358.  3fi6.)  Theophilus,  one  of  the  original  triumvirs,  has 
left  an  elegant,  though  diffuse,  paraphrase  of  the  Institutes.  On  the 
other  hand,  Julian,  antecessor  of  Constantinople,  (.A,  D.  570.)  cxx. 
NovelLis  Gra'cas  eleganti  Latinilale  douavit,  (Heineccius,  Hist.  J.  R, 
p.  300.)  for  the  use  of  Italy  and  Africa. 

c  .Abulpharagius  assigns  the  seventh  dynasty  to  the  Franks  or  Ro- 
mans, the  eighth  to  the  Greeks,  the  ninth  to  the  Arabs.  A  tempore 
Augusti  Cffsaris  donee  imperarel  Titierius  Ca'-sir  spatio  circiter  anno- 
rum  (iOO  fuerunt  Iraperatores  C.  P.  Patricii,  et  pri^cipua  pars  exerci- 
tus  Rumani:  extra  quod,  consiliarii,  scriba;  et  jmpulus,  omues  Gneci 
fuerunt:  delude  regnlim  etiam  Graranicum  Inctum  est,  (p.  90.  vers. 
Pocork.)  The  christian  and  ecclesiastical  studies  of  .\bulpharagius 
gave  hini  some  advantage  over  the  more  ignorant  Moslems, 

h  Primus  ex  Gr%corum  eenere  in  Imperio  conlirmatus  est;  or, 
according  to  another  MS.  of  Paulus  Diaconus,  (I.  iii.  c.  15.  p.  443.)  in 
Gracorum  Imperio. 


una 
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cinpii'C  1))'  Cliarlcniagnc  and  tlie  Ollios,  the  names 
of  Franks  and  Latins  arqiiiictl  an  equal  signilicalion 
and  extent ;  and  these  haiislity  haiharians  asserted, 
with  some  jnslice,  tlieir  superior  elaim  to  the  lan- 
guage and  dominion  of  Rome.  Tliey  insulted  the 
aliens  of  the  cast  who  had  renounced  the  dress  and 
idiom  of  Romans  ;  and  their  reasonable  practice 
will  justify  the  frequent  appellation  of  Greeks.' 
The  Greek  cm.  ^^"'  '''''*  contcnipliious  appellation  was 
perorsaml  tlicir   in(li;;nantlv  rejected  by  the  prince  and 

Miliiecls  retain  ',..,., 

;iii(i  assert  ilic  people  to  wliom  it  IS  applied.  W  nal- 
na,„,ufRo,mns.    ^^^^.^^  ehanscs  had  I.eon  introduced 

by  the  lapse  of  ages,  they  alleged  a  lineal  and  un- 
broken succession  from  Augustus  and  Constantine  ; 
and,  in  the  lowest  period  of  degeneracy  and  decay, 
the  name  of  Romans  adhered  to  the  last  fragments 
of  the  empire  of  Constantinople." 
Period  of  igno.       While  the  government  of  the  cast 

ranee.  y^.^^  transacted  in  Latin,  the  Greek  was 

the  language  of  literature  and  philosophy  ;  nor 
could  the  masters  of  this  rich  and  perfect  idiom  be 
tempted  to  envy  the  borrowed  learning  and  imi- 
tative taste  of  their  Roman  disciples.  After  the 
fall  of  paganism,  the  loss  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  and 
the  extinction  of  the  schools  of  Alexandria  and 
Athens,  the  studies  of  the  Greeks  insensibly  retired 
to  some  regular  monasteries,  and  above  all,  to  the 
royal  college  of  Constantinople,  which  was  burnt 
in  the  reign  of  Leo  the  Isaurian.'  In  the  pompous 
style  of  the  age,  the  president  of  that  foundation 
was  named  the  Sun  of  Science  :  his  twelve  asso- 
ciates, the  professors  in  the  different  arts  and  facul- 
ties, were  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac  ;  a  library 
of  thirty-six  thousand  five  hundred  volumes  was 
open  to  their  inquiries  ;  and  they  could  show  an 
ancient  manuscript  of  Homer,  on  a  roll  of  parcli- 
nient  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  length,  the  in- 
testines, as  it  was  fabled,  of  a  prodigious  serpent."' 
But  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries  were  a  period 
of  discord  and  darkness  ;  the  library  was  burnt,  the 
college  was  abolished,  the  Iconoclasts  arc  repre- 
sented as  the  foes  of  antiquity  ;  and  a  savage  ig- 
norance and  contempt  of  letters  has  disgraced  the 
princes  of  the  Heraclean  and  isaurian  dynasties." 
Revival  of  Greek      I"  the  ninth  ccutury  we  trace  the 

learning.  (j|.j.j  dawnings  of  the  restoration  of 
science."  After  the  fanaticism  of  the  Arabs  had 
subsided,  the  caliphs  aspired  to  conquer  the  arts. 


■  Quia  lingtlani,  mores,  vestesquc  mut'istis,  putavit  Sanclissimus 
Papa,  fan  auilacioiis  irony,)  ila  vos  (vohis)  displicere  Romanorum 
iioracn.  Hie  nuncios,  rogabant  Niceplioruin  imperatorem  Gra;corunl, 
ut  cum  Othonc  impcralore  Romanuriiiil  amieitiam  laceret.  (Liut. 
prand  in  l.e^atione,  p.  486.) 

k  By  LaonicUH  Chalcneoiidylcs,  who  survived  the  la.st  siege  of  Con- 
stantiriopli-,  the  aceaiiiit  is  thus  stated,  (I.  i.  p.  3.)  Constantine  trans, 
planti'd  his  Latins  of  Italy  to  a  Greek  city  of  Thrace:  they  adopted 
the  language  and  maniiers'of  the  natives,  who  were  confounded  with 
them  under  the  name  of  Romans.  The  kings  of  Constantinople,  says 
the  historian,  (iri  to  oi^av  uvtovc  <rc|J^fti<T(Jac 'I'w/iuiui'  l3a<Ti\tiv  Tt  Km 
auTOKpcjTupac  airotcaXciv,  ' V.W tivmi/  dc  (3atri\ei^  ni'»;(Ti  oiriii|in  a^ioiti'. 

1  See  I>ucange,  (C  P.  Ciiristiana,  I.  ii.  p.  I5I>,  Ijl)  who  collects  the 
testimonies,  not  of  Theophanes,  but  at  least  of  Zonaras,  (tom.  ii.  I.  xv. 

{>■  lUl.)  Cedrenus,  (p.  454.)  Michael  Glydas,  (p.  281.)  Constantine 
Banasvis,  (p.  87.)  After  refuting  the  absurd  charge  against  the  empe. 
ror,  Spanhcim,  (Hist.  Imaginum,  p.  90—111.)  like  a  true  advocate,  pro. 
ceeds  to  doubt  or  deny  the  reality  of  the  fire,  and  almost  of  the  library, 
m  AecotdinB  to  Aliilrhus,  (ap'ud  ^Ccuiar.  I.  xiv.  p.  .M  )  this  Homer 
was  burnt  in  the  time  of  B.isiliscus.  The  MS  might  he  renewed— But 
on  a  serpent's  skin !  Most  strange  and  incredible  I 


rather  than  the  provinces,  of  the  empire  :  Ihcir  libe- 
ral curiosity  rekimlled  the  emulation  of  llie  Greeks, 
brushed  away  the  dust  from  their  ancient  libraries, 
and  taught  them  to  know  and  reward  the  philoso- 
phers, whose  labours  had  been  hitherto  repaid  by 
the  pleasure  of  study  and  the  pursuit  of  truth.     The 
Ca-sar  Bardas,  the  uncle  of  Michael  the  third,  was 
the  generous  protector  of  letters,  a  title  which  alone 
has  preserved  his  memory  and  excused  his  ambi- 
tion.    A  particle  of  the  treasures  of  his  nephew  was 
sometimes  diverted  from  the  indulgence  of  vice  and 
folly  ;  a  school  was  opened  in  the  palace  of  Mag- 
naura ;  and  the  presence  of  Bardas  excited  the  emu- 
lation of  the  masters  and  students.     At  their  head 
was  the  philosopher  Leo,  archbishop  of  Thcssalo- 
nica ;    his   profound   skill   in   astronomy   and   the 
mathematics  was  admired  by  the  strangers  of  the 
cast ;    aud    this  occult   science  was   magnilicd  by 
vulgar  credulity,  which  modestly  supposes  that  all 
knowledge  superior  to  its  own  must  be  the  ell'ect  of 
inspiration  or  magic.     At  the  pressing  entreaty  of 
the  Ca;sar,  his  friend  the  celebrated  Photius,''  re- 
nounced the  freedom  of  a  secular  and  studious  life, 
ascended  the  patriarchal  throne,  and  was  alternately 
e.xcoiiimunieatcd  and  absolved  by  the  synods  of  the 
east  and  west.     By  the  confession  even  of  priestly 
hatred,  no  art  or  science,  except  poetry,  was  foreign 
to  this  universal  scholar,  who  was  deep  in  thouglit, 
indefatigable  in  reading,  and  eloquent   in  diction. 
Whilst  he  exercised  the  ollicc  of  protospathaire,  or 
captain  of  the  guards,  Photius  was  sent  ambassador 
to  the  caliph  of  Bagdad.q    The  tedious  hours  of 
exile,  perhaps  of  conlincmcnt,  were  beguiled  by  the 
hasty  composition  of  his  Librnrtj,  a  living  monument 
of  erudition  and  criticism.     Two  hundred  and  four- 
score writers,  historians,  orators,  philosophers,  theo- 
logians, arc  reviewed  without  any  regular  method: 
he  abridges  their  narrative  or  doctrine,  appreciates 
their  style  and  character,  and  judges  even  the  fathers 
of  the  church  with  a  discreet  freedom,  which  often 
breaks  through  the  superstition  of  the  times.     The 
emperor  Basil,  who  lamented  the  defects  of  his  own 
cducalion,  intrusted  to  the  care  of  Photius  his  .son 
and  successor  Leo  the  philosopher  ;  and  the  reign 
of  that  prince  and  of  his  son  Constantine  Porphy- 
rogenitus  forms  one  of  the  most  prosperous  a-ras  of 
the  Byzantine  literature.     By  their  munificence  the 
treasures  of  antiquity  were  deposited  in  the  imperial 


»  The  aXo-iia  of  Zonaras,  the  wj^iu  sui  atxaSta  of  Cedrenus,  are 
strong  words,  perhaps  not  ill  suited  to  those  reigns. 

o  See  Zonaras  (I.  xvi.  p.  IGO,  IGI.)  and  Cedrenus,  (p.  519,  5.50.)  Like 
Fri.ir  liacon,  ttie  philosopher  Leo  has  been  transformed  by  ignorance 
into  a  conjurer:  yet  not  so  undeservedly,  if  he  be  the  author  of  tin: 
oracles  more  commonly  ascribed  to  the  emperor  of  the  same  iiaiiie. 
The  physics  of  Leo  in  MS.  are  in  the  library  t,f  Vienna.  (Fabrieius, 
Bibliot.  Grace,  tom.  vi.  p.  366.  tom.  xii.  p.  781.)  (iniescanti 

P  Tile  ecclesiastical  and  literary  character  of  Photius  is  copiously 
discussed  by  Hanckius,  (de  Scriptoribus  By/.ant.  p.  269—396.)  and 
Fabricius. 

q  tiff  Xtravpiovi  call  only  mean  Bagdad,  the  scat  of  the  caliph;  and 
the  relation  of  his  emba-ssy  might  have  been  curious  and  instructive. 
But  how  did  lie  procure  his  books?  A  library  so  numerous  could 
ncilher  be  found  at  Bagdad,  nor  transported  with  his  baggage,  nor 
preserved  in  his  memory,  ^'et  the  last,  however  incredible,  seems  to 
be  aOirnied  by  Photius  himself,  oaa^  ovrutv  it  fivni^t)  oiciruifc.  Camii. 
sat  (Hist.  Critiipie  des  Journaux,  p.  87—94.)  gives  a  good  account  of 
the  ^Iiriobiblon. 
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librar}'  ;  by  their  pens,  or  fliose  of  their  associates, 
they  were  imparted  in  such  extracts  and  abrid^- 
ments  as  might  amuse  the  curiosity,  without  op- 
pressing the  indolence,  of  the  public.  Besides  the 
Sasilics,  or  code  of  laws,  the  arts  of  husbandry  and 
war,  of  feeding  or  destroying  the  human  species, 
were  propagated  with  equal  diligence  ;  and  the  his- 
tory of  Greece  and  Rome  was  digested  Into  fifty- 
three  heads  or  titles,  of  which  two  only  (of  embas- 
sies, and  of  virtues  and  vices)  liave  escaped  the  in- 
juries of  time.  In  every  station,  the  reader  might 
contemplate  the  image  of  the  past  world,  apply  the 
lesson  or  warning  of  each  page,  and  learn  to  admire, 
perhaps  to  imitate,  the  e.xamples  of  a  brighter 
period.  I  shall  not  expatiate  on  the  works  of  the 
Byzantine  Greeks,  who,  by  the  assiduous  study  of 
the  ancients,  have  deserved,  in  some  measure,  the 
remembrance  and  gratitude  of  the  moderns.  The 
scholars  of  the  present  age  may  still  enjoy  the  bene- 
fit of  the  philosophical  common-place  book  of  Sto- 
baeus,  the  grammatical  and  historical  lexicon  of 
Saidas,  the  Chiliads  of  Tzetzes,  which  comprise  six 
hundred  narratives  in  twelve  thousand  verses,  and 
the  commentaries  on  Homer  of  Eustathius,  arch- 
bishop of  Thessalonica,  who,  from  his  horn  of 
plenty,  has  poured  the  names  and  authorities  of 
four  hundred  writers.  From  these  originals,  and 
from  the  numerous  tribe  of  scholiasts  and  critics,' 
some  estimate  may  be  formed  of  the  literary  wealth 
of  the  twelfth  century  :  Constantinople  was  en- 
lightened by  the  genius  of  Homer  and  Demosthe- 
nes, of  Aristotle  and  Plato  ;  and  in  the  enjoyment 
or  neglect  of  our  present  riches,  we  must  envy  the 
generation  that  could  still  peruse  the  history  of 
Theopompiis,  the  orations  of  Hyperides,  the  come- 
dies of  Menander,'  and  the  odes  of  Alca!us  and 
Sappho.  The  frequent  labour  of  illustration  attests 
not  only  the  existence,  but  the  popularity,  of  the 
Grecian  classics  :  the  general  knowledge  of  the  age 
may  be  deduced  from  the  example  of  two  learned  . 
females,  the  empress  Eudocia,  and  the  princess 
Anna  Comnena,  who  cultivated,  in  the  purple,  the 
arts  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy.'  The  vulgar  dia- 
lect of  the  city  was  gross  and  barbarous :  a  more 
correct  and  elaborate  style  distinguished  the  dis- 
course, or  at  least  the  compositions,  of  the  church 
and  palace,  which  sometimes  aflected  to  copy  the 
purity  of  the  Attic  models. 

Decay  of  taste        In  our  modem  education,  the  pain- 

and  gcDius.      j-^i  t|,ou„],  necessary  attainment  of  two 

languages,  which  are  no  longer  living,  may  con- 

r  Of  these  modern  Greeks,  see  tlie  respective  .irticies  in  the  Bihiio. 
tlieca  Gra-ca  of  Fiibriculs;  a  laborious  work,  yet  susceptible  of  a  belter 
method  and  many  improvements:  of  Enslatliins.  (torn.  i.  p.  289 — 
292.  .30fi~.329.)  of  tlie  Psclli,  (a  diatribe  of  Leo  Allitins,  ad  calcem  torn. 
V.)  of  Conslantine  Porpliyrocenitns,  (torn.  vi.  p.  48G— 509.)  of  .lolm 
Stobaeus,  (torn.  viii.  p.  6()5— 728.)  of  Snidas,  (torn.  ix.  p.  (i20-827.)  .lohn 
Tzetzes,  (torn.  xii.  p.  245—273.)  Mr.  Harris,  in  his  Philological 
Arrangements,  opus  senile,  has  given  a  sketch  of  this  Bvzantine  learn- 
ing, (p.  287—300.) 

•  From  obscure  and  hearsay  evidence,  Gerard  Vossius  (de  Poetis 
Gra-'cis,  c.  fi.)  ant!  Le  Clerc  (liiblioHieque  Choisie,  torn.  xix.  p.  285.) 
mention  a  conmientary  of  Michael  !*.sellus  on  twenty. four  plays  of 
Menander,  still  extant  in  MS.  at  Constantinople.  ^  et  such  classic 
studies  seem  incrimpatitpie  with  the  };ravity  or  dulness  of  a  .schoolman, 
whe  pored  over   tlie  ratet;ories,  (dc   Psellis,  p.  42.)  and  Michael  has 

probably  Iieen  confounded  with   Ilnnierus  Setliuji,  who  wrote  arpu-       ... -j  —  -^  - , -, .  .„,...,.., 

ments  to  the  comedies  of  Menander.     In  the  tentlt  century,  Suidas  I   (bucange,  Gloss.  Latin,  torn,  iii.  p.  i.  p.  345,  346.  edit.  Basil.  1762.) 
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sume  the  time  and  damp  the  ardour  of  the  youthful 
student.  The  poets  and  orators  were  long  impri- 
soned in  the  barbarous  dialects  of  our  western  an- 
cestors, devoid  of  harmony  or  grace ;  and  their 
genius,  without  precept  or  example,  was  abandoned 
to  the  rude  and  native  powers  of  their  judgment  and 
fancy.  But  the  Greeks  of  Constantinople,  after 
purging  away  tiie  impurities  of  their  vulgar  speech, 
acquired  the  free  use  of  their  ancient  language,  the 
most  happy  composition  of  human  art,  and  a  fami- 
liar knowledge  of  the  sublime  masters  who  had 
pleased  or  instructed  the  hist  of  nations.  But  these 
advantages  only  tend  to  aggravate  the  reproach  and 
sliatne  of  a  degenerate  people.  They  held  in  their 
lifeless  hands  the  riches  of  their  fathers,  without 
inheriting  the  spirit  which  had  created  and  improved 
that  sacred  patrimony :  they  read,  they  praised, 
they  compiled,  but  their  languid  souls  seemed  alike 
incapable  of  thought  and  action.  In  the  revolution 
of  ten  centuries,  not  a  single  discovery  was  made  to 
exalt  the  dignity  or  promote  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind. Not  a  single  idea  has  been  added  to  the 
speculative  systems  of  antiquity,  and  a  succession 
of  patient  disciples  became  in  their  turn  the  dog- 
matic teachers  of  the  ne.xt  servile  generation.  Not 
a  single  composition  of  history,  philosophy,  or 
literature,  has  been  saved  from  oblivion  by  the  in- 
trinsic beauties  of  style  or  sentiment,  of  original 
fancy,  or  even  of  successful  imitation.  In  prose, 
the  least  offensive  of  the  Byzantine  writers  are  ab- 
solved from  censure  by  their  naked  and  unpre- 
suming  simplicity  ;  but  the  orators,  most  eloquent" 
in  their  own  conceit,  are  the  farthest  removed  from 
the  models  whom  they  affect  to  emulate.  In  every 
page  our  taste  and  reason  are  wounded  by  the 
choice  of  gigantic  and  obsolete  Mords,  a  stiff  and 
intricate  phraseology,  the  discord  of  images,  the 
childish  play  of  false  or  unseasonable  ornament, 
and  the  painful  attempt  to  elevate  themselves,  to 
astonish  the  reader,  and  to  involve  a  trivial  mean- 
ing in  the  smoke  of  obscurity  and  exaggeration. 
Their  prose  is  soaring  to  the  vicious  affectation  of 
poetry :  their  poetry  is  sinking  below  the  llatne.ss 
and  insipidity  of  prose.  The  tragic,  epic,  anil  lyric 
muses  were  silent  and  inglorious :  the  bards  of  Con- 
stantinople .seldom  ro.se  above  a  riddle  or  epigram, 
a  panegyric  or  tale  ;  they  forgot  even  the  rules  of 
prosody  ;  and  with  the  melody  of  Homer  yet  sound- 
ing in  llicir  cars,  tliey  confound  all  measure  of  feet 
and  syllables  in  the  impotent  strains  which  have 
received  the  name  of  political  or  city  verses."    The 

quotes  (ifty  plays,  but  he  often  transcribes  the  old  sciioliast  of  Aristo. 
plianes. 

t  Aruia  Comnena  may  boast  of  her  Greek  style,  (to  'EXXijvifcii.  <r 
iiKpov  ecTroiMWKfia,)  and  Zonara.s,  her  contemporary,  but  not  her  ttat- 
terer,  may  add  with  truth,  i\a>Trav  tix*»'  a^pipVc  ATTixifoinrai.  The 
princess  was  conversant  witli  the  artful  dialogues  of  Plato;  and  liad 
studied  the  TeTpoKwc.  or  quadrivium  of  astrolo;;y,  geometry,  arilh. 
metic,  and  music.  (See  her  preface  to  the  Alexiad,  with  Ducange^s 
notes.) 

u  To  censure  the  Byzantine  taste,  Ducange  (Prcfat.  Gloss.  Grn»c. 
p.  17.)  strings  the  authorities  of  .\uUis  Gcllius,  Jcrom,  Pctrvnius, 
George  Hamartolus,  Longinus;  who  give  at  once  tlic  precept  and  tlic 
example. 

X  The  verbis  politici,  those  common  prostitutes  a.s,  from  their 
easiness,  they  are  styled  by  Leo  .\llatins,  usually  consist  of  liftecu 
syllables.     They  arc  used  by  Coustantine  Manasscsi  John  Trelzcs.  &r. 
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minds  of  tlic  Creeks  were  bound  in  Ihe  feltcrs  of  a 
Imsc  and  iin|Hrious  superstition,  which  extends  her 
dominion  round  the  eircle  of  profane  science.  Tlieir 
understandings  were  bewildered  in  metaphysical 
controversy  :  in  the  belief  of  visions  and  miracles, 
they  had  lost  all  principles  of  moral  evidence,  and 
their  taste  was  vitiated  by  the  homilies  of  the 
monks,  an  absurd  medley  of  deehimation  and  Scrip- 
ture. Even  these  contemptible  studies  were  no 
longer  digiiilicd  by  the  abuse  of  superior  talents  : 
the  leaders  of  tlie  Greek  church  were  humbly  con- 
tent to  admire  and  copy  the  oracles  of  antitjuity, 
nor  did  the  schools  or  pulpit  produce  any  rivals  of 
the  fame  of  Atlianasius  and  Chrysostom.J' 
iVant  of  national  I"  «"  *'>e  pursuits  of  active  and 
craulation.  speculative  life,  the  emulation  olstates 
and  individuals  is  the  most  powerful  spring  of  the 
efforts  and  improvements  of  mankind.  The  cities 
of  ancient  Crcece  were  cast  in  the  happy  mixture 
of  union  and  independence,  whieli  is  repeated  on  a 
larger  scale,  but  in  a  looser  form,  by  the  nations  of 
modern  Europe :  the  union  of  language,  religion, 
and  manners,  which  renders  them  the  spectators 
and  judges  of  each  other's  merit:'  the  independence 
of  government  and  interest,  whieli  asserts  their 
separate  freedom,  and  excites  them  to  strive  for 
pre-eminence  in  tlie  career  of  glory.  Tlic  situation 
of  the  Komans  was  less  favourable  ;  yet  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  republic,  which  fixed  the  national  cha- 
racter, a  similar  emulation  was  kindled  among  the 
states  of  Latium  and  Italy;  and,  in  the  arts  and 
sciences,  they  aspired  to  equal  or  surpass  their 
Grecian  masters.  The  empire  of  the  Ca-sars  un- 
doubtedly checked  the  activity  and  progress  of  the 
human  mind  ;  its  magnitude  might  indeed  allow 
.some  scope  for  domestic  competition  ;  but  when  it 
was  gradually  reduced,  at  first  to  the  east  and  at 
last  to  Greece  and  Constantinople,  the  Byzantine 
subjects  were  degraded  to  an  abject  and  languid 
temper,  the  natural  elfect  of  their  solitary  and 
insulated  state.  From  the  north  they  were  oppressed 
by  nameless  tribes  of  barbarians,  to  whom  they 
scarcely  imparted  the  appellation  of  men.  The 
language  and  religion  of  the  more  polished  Arabs 
were  an  insurmountable  bar  to  all  social  intercourse. 
The  conquerors  of  Europe  were  their  brethren  in 
the  christian  faith  ;  but  the  speech  of  the  Franks  or 
Latins  was  unknown,  their  manners  were  rude,  and 
they  were  rarely  connected,  in  peace  or  war,  with 
the  successors  of  Heradius.  Alone  in  the  universe, 
the'self-satisficd  pride  of  the  Greeks  was  not  dis- 
turbed by  the  comparison  of  foreign  merit;  and  it 
is  no  wonder  if  they  fainted  in  the  race,  since  they 
had  neither  competitors  to  urge  their  speed,  nor 
judges  to  crown  their  victory.  The  nations  of 
Europe  and  Asia  were  mingled  by  the  expeditions 
to  the  Holy  Land  ;  and  it  is  under  the  Comnenian 
dynasty  that  a  faint  emulation  of  knowledge  and 
military  virtue  was  rekindled  in  the  Uyzantinc 
empire. 

y  A5  St.  Bernard  uf  the  Latin,  so  St.  3(Mn  Daraascenus  iu  the  L-iglitli 
century,  is  reveteil  as  the  last  father  of  the  Greek  church. 
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Orii/in  and  doctrine  nf  tlic  Punlicians. — Tlieir  per- 
secution liy  the  Greek  emperors. — lievidt  in  Arme- 
nia, &-C. — Transplnntatinn  into  Thrace. — Propa- 
f/ation.  in  the  west. — The  seeds,  character,  and 
eonscquenees  of  the  reformation. 

In  the  profession  of  Christianity,  the   ^. 

Supine  super. 

variety  ot  national  characters  maybe  stitinn  of  the 
clearly  distinguished.  The  natives  of  ^'"'^ '^"'"^'■ 
.Sjria  and  Egypt  abandoned  their  lives  to  lazy  and 
contemplative  devotion:  Home  again  aspired  to  the 
dominion  of  the  world  ;  and  the  wit  of  the  lively 
and  loquacious  Greeks  was  consumed  in  the  di.s- 
putes  of  metapli}sical  theology.  The  incompre- 
hensible mysteries  of  the  Trinity  and  Incarnation, 
instead  of  commanding  tlieir  silent  submission,  were 
agitated  in  vehement  and  subtle  controversies, 
whieli  enlarged  their  faith  at  the  expense,  perhaps, 
of  their  charity  and  reason.  From  the  council  of 
Nice  to  the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  the  peace 
and  unity  of  the  church  was  invaded  by  these 
spiritual  wars;  and  so  deeply  did  they  alTect  the 
decline  and  fall  of  the  empire,  that  the  historian 
has  too  often  been  compelled  to  attend  the  synods, 
to  explore  the  creeds,  and  to  enumerate  the  sects,  of 
thi-)  bu.sy  period  of  ecclesiastical  annals.  From  the 
beginning  of  the  eighth  century  to  the  last  ages  of 
the  Byzantine  empire,  the  .sound  of  controversy  was 
seldom  heard  :  curiosity  was  exhausted,  zeal  was 
fatigued,  and,  in  the  decrees  of  six  councils,  the 
articles  of  the  catholic  faith  had  been  irrevocably 
delined.  The  spirit  of  dispute,  however  vain  and 
pernicious,  requires  some  energy  and  exercise  of 
the  mental  faculties  ;  and  the  prostrate  Greeks  were 
content  to  fast,  to  pray,  and  to  believe,  in  blind 
obedience  to  the  patriarch  and  his  clergy.  During 
a  long  dream  of  superstition,  the  Virgin  and  the 
Saints,  their  visions  and  miracles,  their  relics  and 
images,  were  preached  by  the  monks,  and  wor- 
shipped by  the  people ;  and  the  appellation  of  people 
migiit  be  extended,  without  injustice,  to  the  lirst 
ranks  of  civil  society.  At  an  unseasonable  moment,  j 
the  Isaurian  emperors  attempted  somewhat  rudely 
to  awaken  their  subjects :  under  their  influence, 
rea.son  might  obtain  some  proselytes,  a  far  greater 
number  was  swayed  by  interest  or  fear ;  but  the 
eastern  world  embraced  or  deplored  their  visible 
deities,  and  the  restoration  of  images  was  celebrated 
as  the  feast  of  orthodoxy.  In  this  passive  and 
unanimous  state  the  ecclesiastical  rulers  were  re- 
lieved from  the  toil,  or  deprived  of  the  pleasure,  of 
persecution.  The  pagans  had  disappeared ;  the 
•Jews  were  silent  and  obscure  ;  the  disputes  with 
the  Latins  were  rare  and  remote  hostilities  against 
a  national  enemy;  and  the  sects  of  Egypt  and  Syria 
enjoyed  a  free  toleration  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Arabian  caliphs.  About  the  middle  of  the  seventh 
century,  a  branch  of  Manicha;ans  was  selected  as 

I  Hnme's  Essays,  vol.  i.  p.  125. 
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the  viclims  of  spiritual  tyranny  :  their  patience  was 
at  length  exasperated  to  despair  and  rebellion  ;  and 
their  exile  has  scattered  over  the  west  the  seeds  of 
reformation.  These  important  events  will  justify 
some  inquiry  into  the  doctrine  and  story  of  tlie 
Pailiciaxs;"  and,  as  they  cannot  plead  for  them- 
selves, our  candid  criticism  will  magnify  the  (/oorf, 
and  abate  or  suspect  the  evil,  that  is  reported  by 
their  adversaries. 
Orio-io  of  the  "^''^  Gnostics,  who  had  distracted 
Pauliciansor    ti,e   infancv,   were   oppressed   by  the 

disciples  of  St.  -'    ,  ,        .^      ^    ,  ,  , 

Paul,  greatness  and  authority,  or  the  churcli. 

■  '^'  Instead  of  emulating:  or  surpassing  the 
wealth,  learning,  and  numbers,  of  the  catholics, 
their  obscure  remnant  was  driven  from  the  capitals 
of  the  east  and  west,  and  confined  to  the  villages 
and  mountains  along  the  borders  of  the  Euplirates. 
Some  vestige  of  the  Marcionites  may  be  detected  in 
the  fifth  century ;'  but  the  numerous  sects  were 
finally  lost  in  the  odious  name  of  the  Manicliajans  ; 
and  these  heretics,  who  presumed  to  reconcile  the 
doctrines  of  Zoroaster  and  Christ,  were  pursued  by 
the  two  religions  with  equal  and  unrelenting  hatred. 
Under  the  grandson  of  Heraelius,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Samosata,  more  famous  for  the  birth  of 
Lucian  than  for  the  title  of  a  Syrian  kingdom,  a 
reformer  arose,  esteemed  by  the  Puulicians  as  the 
chosen  messenger  of  truth.  In  his  humble  dwelling 
of  Mananalis,  Constantine  entertained  a  deacon, 
who  returned  from  Syrian  captivity,  and  received 
the  inestimable  gift  of  the  New  Testament,  which 
was  already  concealed  from  the  vulgar  by  the  pru- 
dence of  the  Greek,  and  perhaps  of  the  Gnostic, 
clergy."  These  books  became  the  measure  of  his 
studies  and  the  rule  of  his  faith  ;  and  the  catholics, 
who  dispute  his  interpretation,  acknowledge  that 
his  text  was  genuine  and  sincere.  But  he  attached 
himself  with  peculiar  devotion  to  the  writings  and 
character  of  St.  Paul:  the  name  of  the  Paulicians 
is  derived  by  their  enemies  from  some  unknown 
and  domestic  teacher;  but  I  am  confident  that  tliey 
gloried  in  their  affinity  to  the  apostle  of  the  gentiles. 
His  disciples,  Titus,  Timothy,  Sylvanus,  Tychicus, 
were  represented  by  Constantine  and  his  fellow- 
labourers:  the  names  of  the  apostolic  churches  were 
applied  to  the  congregations  which  they  assembled 
in  Armenia  and  Cappadocia  ;  and  this  Innocent 
allegory  revived  the  example  and  memory  of  the 

Their  Bible     ^"^^   ^^^^'      ^"   *'"'   SO-''Pel,   and    the 
epistles  of  St.  Paul,  his  faithful  fol- 
lower  investigated  the   creed   of   primitive  chris- 

ii  T4ie  errors  and  virtues  of  the  Paulicians  are  weighed,  with  his 
usual  jnd{j:ment  and  randovir,  by  the  learned  IVIosheini.  (Hist.  Eccl... 
sia.'it.  seruhim  ix.  p.  .'ill,  &c.)  lie  draws  his  original  intelligence  from 
Photius  (contra  Maniehceos,  I.  i,)  and  Peter  Sicuhis.  (Hi.st.  M;uiichi>-- 
orum.)  The  fir^^t  of  these  accounis  has  not  fallen  into  my  hands  ;  the 
..second,  wbieb  IMosbeim  prefers,  I  have  read  in  a  Lntiii  version  inserted 
in  the  Maxima  Bibhotlicca  I'atruni,  (torn.  xvi.  p.  75.1—764.)  from  the 
edition  of  the  Jesuit  Raderus.  (In^'olstadii,  1G04,  in  4to.) 

b  In  the  time  of  Tbeodoret,  the  diocese  of  Cyrrhns,  in  Syria,  eon. 
tained  eight  hundred  villages.  Of  these,  two  were  inhabited  liy  Arians 
and  F.unomians,  and  eisht  by  Marciomtes,  whom  the  laborious  bishop 
reconciled  to  the  catholic  church.  (Dupin,  Bibliot,  i;cclesi.Tstiiiuc  tom 
iv.  p.  81,82.) 

c  Nobis  profanis  ista  Csacra  EvanqelinJ  legere  uon  licet  .sed  sacer- 
dotibns  <luntaxal,  was  the  first  scruple  of  a  catholic  when  he  was  ad. 
vised  to  rearl  the  Uilile.  (Petr.  Siciil.  p.  7lil.) 

i  In  rejecting  the  second  epistle  of  Si.    Peter,  the  Paulicians  .arc 


tianity ;  and,  whatever  might  be  the  success,  a 
protestant  reader  will  applaud  the  spirit,  of  the 
inquiry.  But  if  the  scriptures  of  the  Paulicians  were 
pure,  they  were  not  perfect.  Their  founders  rejected 
the  two  epistles  of  St.  Peter,''  the  apostle  of  the 
circumcision,  whose  dispute  with  their  favourite  for 
the  observance  of  the  law  could  not  easily  be  for- 
given." They  agreed  with  their  Gnostic  brethren 
in  the  universal  contempt  for  the  Old  Testament, 
the  books  of  Moses  and  the  prophets,  which  have 
been  consecrated  by  the  decrees  of  the  catholic 
church.  With  equal  boldness,  and  doubtless  with 
more  reason,  Constantine,  the  new  Sylvanus,  dis- 
claimed their  visions,  which,  in  so  many  bulky  and 
splendid  volumes,  had  been  published  by  the 
oriental  sects ;'  the  fabulous  productions  of  the 
Hebrew  patriarchs  and  the  sages  of  the  east  ;  the 
spurious  gospels,  epistles,  and  acts,  which  in  the 
first  age  had  overwhelmed  the  orthodox  code ;  the 
theology  of  Manes,  and  the  authors  of  the  kindred 
heresies  ;  and  the  thirty  generations,  or  a;ons,  which 
had  been  created  by  the  fruitful  fancy  of  Valentine. 
The  Paulicians  sincerely  condemned  the  memory 
and  opinions  of  the  Manichaean  sect,  and  complained 
of  the  injustice  which  impressed  that  invidious  name 
on  the  simple  votaries  of  St.  Paul  and  of  Christ. 
Of  the   ecclesiastical    chain,   many  „,  ...     , 

,  f    I  he  simplicity  of 

links  had  been  broken  by  the  Pauli-  their  belief  aud 
cian  reformers  ;  and  their  liberty  was 
enlarged,  as  they  reduced  the  number  of  masters, 
at  whose  voice  profane  reason  must  bow  to  mystery 
and  miracle.  The  early  separation  of  the  Gnostics 
had  preceded  the  establishment  of  the  catholic  wor- 
ship ;  and  against  the  gradual  innovations  of  disci- 
pline and  doctrine,  they  were  as  strongly  guarded 
by  habit  and  aversion,  as  by  the  silence  of  St.  Paul 
and  the  evangelists.  The  objects  which  had  been 
transformed  by  the  magic  of  superstition,  appeared 
to  the  eyes  of  the  Paulicians  in  their  genuine  and 
naked  colours.  An  image  made  without  hands, 
was  the  common  workmanship  of  a  mortal  artist,  to 
whose  skill  alone  the  wood  and  canvass  must  be 
indebted  for  their  merit  or  value.  The  miraculous 
relies  were  a  heap  of  bones  and  ashes,  destitute  of 
life  or  virtue,  or  of  any  relation,  perhaps,  with  the 
person  to  whom  they  were  ascribed.  The  true 
and  vivifying  cross  was  a  piece  of  sound  or  rotten 
timber;  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  a  loaf  of 
bread  and  a  cup  of  wine,  the  gifts  of  nature  and 
the  .symbols  of  grace.  The  mother  of  (Jod  was 
degraded  from  her  celestial  honours  and  iiumacu- 

jiistitied  by  some  of  the  most  respectable  of  the  ancients  and  moderns. 
(See  Wetstein  ad  loc.  Simon,  Hist.  Critique  du  Nouveau  Testament,  c. 
17.)  They  likewise  overlooked  the  Apocalypse,  (Petr.  Siciil.  p.  756.) 
but  assneh  neglect  is  not  imputed  as  a  crime,  the  Greeks  of  the  ninth 
century  must  have  been  careless  of  the  credit  and  honour  of  the  Reve- 
lations. 

«  This  contention,  which  lias  not  escaped  the  malice  of  Porphyry. 
supposes  some  error  and  passion  in  one  or  both  of  the  apostles.  '  \\y 
Clirysostom,  Jerom,  ami  Lrasmus,  it  is  represented  as  a  sham  quarrel, 
a  pious  fraud,  for  the  benelit  of  the  Gentiles  and  the  correction  of  the 
.lews  (IMiddlelon's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  1—2(1.) 

i  Those  mIio  are  curious  of  this  lieterodox  library,  may  consult  the 
researches  of  Beausobre.  (Hist.  Critique  du  !\Ianiclieisiue,  tom.  i.  ]>. 
:Hi5 — 137.)  Kven  in  Africa,  St.  Austin  could  describe  the  Maniehtean 
books,  tam  miiiti,  tain  grandes,  tarn  preliasi  ctKliees  (contra  Faust  xiii. 
14.)  but  he  .adds,  without  pity,  Ineendilc  omnes  illas  mcrabrauas .  and 
his  advice  has  becu  rigorously  followed. 
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Intc  virsiiiity  ;  aixl  tlic  saints  and  angels  were  no 
longer  solicited  to  exercise  tlio  laborious  oltice  of 
mediation  in  heaven,  and  ministry  upon  earlli. 
In  tlie  practice,  or  at  least  in  the  theory,  of  the 
sacraments,  the  Paiilicians  were  ini^lined  to  aholish 
all  visible  objects  of  worsliip,  and  the  words  of  the 
gospel  were,  in  their  judgment,  the  baptism  and 
communion  of  the  faithful.  They  indulged  a  con- 
venient latitude  for  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  ; 
and  as  often  as  they  were  presscil  by  the  literal 
sense,  they  could  escape  to  the  intricate  niazt-s  of 
figure  and  allegory.  Their  utmost  <lilig('iicc  must 
have  been  employed  to  dissolve  the  connexion  be- 
tween the  Old  and  the  New  Testament ;  since  they 
adored  the  latter  as  the  oracles  of  God,  and  abhor- 
red the  former  as  the  fabulous  and  absurd  invention 
of  men  or  dicmons.  We  cannot  be  surprised  that 
they  should  have  found  in  the  gospel  the  orthodox 
mystery  of  the  Trinity  :  but  instead  of  confessing 
the  human  nature  and  substantial  fuflorings  of 
Christ,  they  amused  their  fancy  with  a  celestial 
body  that  passed  through  the  virgin  like  water 
through  a  pipe:  with  a  fantastic  crucifixion,  that 
eluded  the  vain  and  impotent  malice  of  the  .lews. 
They  hold  the  A  creed  thus  simple  and  spiritual  was 
[he llrSTml  ""'  adapted  to  the  genius  of  the 
Manicha-aiis.  times  ;"  and  the  rational  clirislian,  who 
might  iiave  been  contented  with  the  light  yoke  anil 
easy  burthen  of  Jesus  and  his  apostles,  was  justly 
offended,  that  the  Paulicians  should  dare  to  violate 
the  unity  of  God,  the  first  article  of  natural  and 
revealed  religion.  Their  belief  and  their  trust  was 
in  tlie  Father,  of  Christ,  of  the  human  soul,  and  of 
the  invisible  world.  But  tliey  likewise  held  the 
eternity  of  matter;  a  stubborn  and  rebellious  sub- 
stance, the  origin  of  a  second  principle,  of  an 
active  being,  who  has  created  this  visible  world, 
and  exercises  his  temporal  reign  till  the  final  con- 
summation of  death  and  sin.''  The  appearances 
of  moral  and  physical  evil  had  established  the  two 
principles  in  the  ancient  philosophy  and  religion  of 
the  east ;  from  whence  this  doctrine  was  transfused 
to  the  various  swarms  of  the  Gnostics.  A  thousand 
shades  may  be  devised  in  the  nature  and  character  of 
A/iriman,  from  a  rival  god  to  a  suliordinatc  danuon, 
from  passion  and  frailty  to  pure  and  perfect  malevo- 
lence :  but,  in  spite  of  our  efforts,  the  goodness, 
and  the  power,  of  Ormusd  arc  placed  at  tlie  oppo- 
site extremities  of  the  line  ;  and  every  step  that  ap- 

K  The  six  capit.-i1  errors  of  the  PauUcLins  are  defined  hy  Peter  Sicu. 
Iu»  (;i.  75G.)  with  much  iirejudice  and  pa&sion. 

li  i'rimiim  illoriim  axioma  est,  duo  reriim  es.se  nrincipia;  Detim 
malum  ct  Deuti)  t)oiium.  aliumquc  hujus  mundi  conditorera  et  priuci- 
pem,  et  alium  futuri  kvi.  (I'etr.  SicnI.  p.  756.) 

i  Two  learned  critics,  Ueausobre,  {Hist.  Crilit|Uc  du  Maiiiflieisme,  I. 
i.  iv.  V.  vi  )  and  ;\tosheim,  (Institnt.  Hist.  Eccles.  and  de  Itebus  Chris, 
tianis  ante  Constantiiium,  sec.  i.  ii.  iii.]  have  laboured  to  explore  and 
diserifninatc  the  various  systems  of  the  Gnostics  on  the  subject  of  the 
two  principles. 

k  I'hc  countries  1)elween  the  Euphrates  and  the  Ilalys  were  pos. 
sewed  .ibove  .1.50  years  iiy  the  Medes  (Herodot.  1.  i.  c.  103)  and  Persians; 
and  the  kiii;»s  of  Pontiis  were  of  the  royal  race  of  the  AcliaMnenides, 
(Sallust.  Fra;,'ment.  I.  iii.  with  the  French  supplement  and  notes  of  the 
President  de  Ilrosses.-) 

1  Mftst  probably  founded  by  Pompey  after  the  conquest  of  Poutus. 
This  Colonia,  on  the  Lycus  aljove  NeolCit-.sarca,  is  iianu'd  by  the  Turks 
Conlei.iiisar,  or  Cbonac,  a  populous  town  in  a  slronj;  country,  (D'Aii- 
ville,  OcoRrapliie  Ancieinie,  torn,  ii,  p.  34.  Tourncforl,  Voyage  du 
Levant,  torn.  iii.  lettre  xxi.  p.  293.) 


proaches  the  one  must  recede  in  ccjual  proportion 
from  the  other.' 

The  apostolic  labours  of  Con.stan-  The  cstaidish. 
tine-Sylvanus  soon  multiplied  the  nci",',"'ii,''Arme'. 
number  of  his  disciples,  the  secret  re-  "'•■  Pontus,  kc. 
compencc  of  spiritual  ambition.  The  remnant  of 
the  Gnostic  sects,  and  especially  the  Manicha'ans 
of  Armenia,  were  united  under  his  standard  ;  many 
catholics  were  converted  or  seduced  by  his  argu- 
ments ;  and  he  preached  with  success  in  the  regions 
of  Pontus''  and  Cappadocia,  which  had  long  since 
imbibed  the  religion  of  Zoroaster,  The  I'auliciiiii 
teachers  were  distinguislied  oidy  by  their  scripturiil 
names,  by  the  modest  title  of  fellow-pilgrims,  by 
the  austerity  of  their  lives,  their  zeal  or  knowledge, 
and  the  credit  of  some  extraordinary  gifts  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  But  they  were  incapable  of  desiring, 
or  at  least  of  obtaining,  the  wealth  and  honours  of 
the  catholic  prelacy  :  such  anti-christian  pride  they 
bitterly  censured  ;  and  even  the  rank  of  elders  or 
presbyters  was  condemned  as  an  institution  of  the 
Jewish  synagogue.  The  new  sect  was  loosely 
spread  over  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor  to  the 
westward  of  the  Euphrates  ;  six  of  their  principal 
congregations  represented  the  churches  to  which  St. 
Paul  had  addressed  his  epistles  ;  and  their  founder 
chose  his  residence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Colo- 
nia,' in  the  same  district  of  Pontus  wliich  had  been 
celebrated  by  the  altars  of  Bellona"'  and  the  mira- 
cles of  Gregory."  After  a  mission  of  twenty-seven 
years,  Sylvanus,  who  had  retired  from  the  tole- 
rating government  of  the  Arabs,  fell  a  sacrifice  to 
Roman  persecution.     The  laws  of  the    „ 

Persecution  of 

pious  emperors,  which  seldom  touch-  the  Creek  em. 
ed  the  lives  of  less  odious  here-  '"''"''■"'■ 
tics,  proscribed  without  mercy  or  disguise  the 
tenets,  the  books,  and  the  persons  of  the  Montanists 
and  Manichasans  :  the  books  were  delivered  to  the 
flames  ;  and  all  who  should  presume  to  secrete  such 
writings,  or  to  profess  such  opinions,  were  devoted 
to  an  ignominious  death."  A  Greek  minister,  armed 
with  legal  and  military  powers,  appeared  at  Colo- 
nia to  strike  the  shepherd,  and  to  reclaim,  if  pos- 
sible, the  lost  sheep.  By  a  refinement  of  cruelty, 
Simeon  placed  the  unfortunate  Sylvanus  before  a 
line  of  his  disciples,  who  were  commanded,  as  the 
price  of  their  pardon  and  the  proof  of  their  repent- 
ance, to  massacre  their  spiritual  father.  They 
turned   aside  from  the  impious  office  ;   the  stones 

m  The  temple  of  Celloun,  at  Comana  in  Pontus,  was  a  powerful  and 
wealthy  foundation,  and  the  hi;;h-priest  was  respected  as  the  second 
persoLi  in  ttie  kingdom.  As  the  sacerdotal  odice  had  been  occupied  by 
his  mother's  family,  Slrabo  (1.  xii,  p.  809.  83.%  836,  837.)  dwells  with 
peculiar  complacency  on  the  temple,  the  worsliip,  and  festival,  wliicli 
was  twice  celebrated  every  year.  But  the  Bellona  of  Pontus  had  the 
features  and  cliaracler  of  the  goddess,  nut  of  war,  but  of  love. 

n  firesory.  Bishop  of  Neo-Ca-sarea,  (A.  I).  240—265.)  surnann-d 
Tbauniatnr;;us,  or  the  Wonder- worker.  A  hundred  years  afterwards, 
the  lli^to^y  or  romance  of  his  life  was  composed  by  Gregory  of  Nyssa, 
his  iianiesike  and  countryman,  the  brother  of  the  great  St.  Basil. 

n  Hor  ca'terum  ad  sua  e-jregia  facinora,  divini  atque  orthorloxi  im- 
lieritores  addiderunt,  ut  Maniclisos  Molitanosque  capitali  puiiiri  sen- 
teiitifi  jubereiit,  eorumque  libros,  t|Uocumque  in  loco  iiivriiti  essent, 
tiaminis  tradi;  quod  siquis  iispiain  eosilem  occullasse  deprehenilerclur, 
biinc  eiiudem  mortis  prena*  addici,  ejusque  bona  in  ftscum  inferri. 
fPetr.  Siciil.  p.  759.)  What  more  could  bigotry  and  persecution 
desire  ? 
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dropt  from  their  filial  liauUs,  and  of  the  whole  duqi- 
ber,  only  one  executioner  could  be  found,  a  new 
David,  as  he  is  styled  by  the  catholics,  who  boldly 
overthrew  the  giant  of  heresy.  This  apostate,  Jus- 
tus was  his  name,  again  deceived  and  betrayed  his 
unsuspecting  brethren,  and  a  new  conformity  to  the 
acts  of  St.  Paul  may  be  found  in  the  conversion  of 
Simeon  :  like  the  apostle,  he  embraced  the  doctrine 
which  he  had  been  sent  to  persecute,  renounced  his 
honours  and  fortunes,  and  acquired  among  the 
Paulicians  the  fame  of  a  missionary  and  a  martyr. 
They  were  not  ambitious  of  martyrdom,''  but  in  a 
calamitous  period  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
their  patience  sustained  whatever  zeal  could  inflict ; 
and  power  was  insullicient  to  eradicate  the  obstinate 
vegetation  of  fanaticism  and  reason.  From  the 
blood  and  ashes  of  the  first  victims,  a  succession  of 
teachers  and  congregations  repeatedly  arose:  amidst 
their  foreign  hostilities,  they  found  leisure  for  do- 
mestic quarrels  :  they  preached,  they  disputed,  they 
suflered  ;  and  the  virtues,  the  apparent  virtues,  of 
Sergius,  in  a  pilgrimage  of  thirty-three  3ears,  are 
reluctantly  confessed  by  the  orthodox  historians.'' 
The  native  cruelty  of  Justinian  the  second  was 
stimulated  by  a  pious  cause  ;  and  he  vainly  hoped 
to  extinguish,  in  a  single  conflagration,  the  name 
and  memory  of  the  Paulicians.  By  their  primitive 
simplicity,  their  abhorrence  of  popular  superstition, 
the  Iconoclast  princes  might  have  been  reconciled 
to  some  erroneous  doctrines  ;  but  they  themselves 
were  exposed  to  the  calumnies  of  the  monks,  and 
they  chose  to  be  the  tyrants,  lest  they  should  be 
accused  as  the  accomplices,  of  the  Manicluicans. 
Such  a  reproach  has  sullied  the  clemency  of  Nice- 
phorus,  who  relaxed  in  their  favour  the  severity  of 
the  penal  statutes,  nor  will  his  character  sustain 
the  honour  of  a  more  liberal  motive.  The  feeble 
Michael  the  first,  the  rigid  Leo  the  Armenian,  were 
foremost  in  the  race  of  persecution  ;  but  the  prize 
must  doubtless  be  adjudged  to  the  sanguinary  devo- 
tion of  Theodora,  who  restored  the  images  to  the 
oriental  church.  Her  inquisitors  explored  the  cities 
and  mountains  of  the  lesser  Asia,  and  the  flatterers 
of  the  empress  have  affirmed  that,  in  a  short  reign, 
one  hundred  thousand  Paulicians  were  extirpated 
by  the  sword,  the  gibbet,  or  the  flames.  ..  Her  guilt 
or  merit  has  perhaps  been  stretched  beyond  the 
measure  of  truth  :  but  if  the  account  be  allowed, 
it  must  be  presumed  that  many  simple  Iconoclasts 
were  punished  under  a  more  odious  name ;  and 
that  some  who  were  driven  from  the  church,  un- 
willingly took  refuge  in  the  bosom  of  heresy. 
T.     ,.   ,■  .u         The  most  furious  and  desperate  of 

Revolt  of  the  "^ 

Paulicians,     rebcis  are  the  sectaries  of  a  religion 
long  persecuted,  and  at   length   pro- 

p  It  shonlil  seem,  that  the  Paulicians  allowefl  themselves  some  lati- 
tiiile  of  etjui  vocation  and  mental  reservation:  till  the  catholics  discovered 
the  pressing  questions,  which  reduced  them  to  the  atteruative  of  a|)os. 
tasy  or  martyrdom.  {Petr.  Sicul.  p.  7t>0.) 

q  The  persecution  is  told  by  Petrus  Siculns  (p.  579— 7(>3.)  withsatis- 
faction  and  pleasantry.  J»st\}»jmta  persolvit.  Sinn-on  was  not  titov 
hut  HtiToc,  (the  pronunciation  of  the  two  vowels  must  have  heen  nearly 
the  same,)  a  gre.-il  whale  that  drowned  the  mariners  who  mistook  him 
f.ir  an  island.     See  likewise  Cedrenus,  (p.  43"2 — -430.) 

r  Petrus  Siculus,  (p.  7(;:j,  7ol,Uhecontinuator  ofTheopliancs,  (l.iv. 


voked.  In  a  holy  cause  they  are  no  longer  suscep- 
tible of  fearer  remorse:  the  justice  of  their  arms 
hardens  them  against  the  feelings  of  humanity ;  and 
they  revenge  their  fathers'  wrongs  on  the  children  of 
their  tyrants.  Such  have  been  the  Hussites  of  Bo- 
hemia and  the  Calvinists  of  France,  and  such,  in 
the  ninth  century,  were  the  Paulicians  of  Armenia 
and  the  adjacent  provinces.'  They  were  first  awak- 
ened to  the  massacre  of  a  governor  and  bishop,  who 
exercised  the  imperial  mandate  of  converting  or 
destroying  the  heretics:  and  the  deepest  recesses 
of  mount  Argaeas  protected  their  independence  and 
revenge.  A  more  dangerous  and  consuming  flame 
was  kindled  by  the  persecution  of  Theodora,  and 
the  revolt  of  Carbeas,  a  valiant  Paulician,  who 
commanded  the  guards  of  the  general  of  the  east. 
His  father  had  been  impaled  by  the  catholic  in- 
quisitors ;  and  religion,  or  at  least  nature,  might 
justify  his  desertion  and  revenge.  Five  thousand  of 
his  brethren  were  united  by  the  same  motives  ;  they 
renounced  the  allegiance  of  antichristian  Rome ;  a 
Saracen  emir  introduced  Carbeas  to  the  caliph  ;  and 
the  commander  of  the  faithful  extended  his  sceptre 
to  the  implacable  enemy  of  the  Greeks.  In  the 
mountains  between  Sewas  and  Trebi-  They  fortify 
zond  he  founded  or  fortified  the  city  Tephnce, 
of  Tephrice,'  which  is  still  occupied  by  a  fierce  and 
licentious  people,  and  the  neighbouring  hills  were 
covered  with  the  Paulician  fugitives,  who  now  re- 
conciled the  use  of  the  Bible  and  the  sword.  During 
more  than  thirty  years,  Asia  was  afflicted  by  the 
calamities  of  foreign  and  domestic  war:  in  their 
hostile  inroads  the  disciples  of  St.  Paul  were  joined 
with  those  of  Mahomet ;  and  the  peaceful  christi- 
ans, the  aged  parent  and  tender  virgin,  who  were 
delivered  into  barbarous  servitude,  might  justly 
accuse  the  intolerant  spirit  of  their  sovereign.  So 
urgent  was  the  mischief,  so  intolerable  the  shame, 
that  even  the  dissolute  Michael,  the  son  of  Theo- 
dora, was  compelled  to  march  in  person  against  the 
Paulicians  :  he  was  defeated  under  the  walls  of 
Samosata  ;  and  the  Roman  emperor  fled  before  the 
heretics  whom  his  mother  had  condemned  to  the 
flames.  The  Saracens  fought  under  the  same  ban- 
ners, but  the  victory  was  ascribed  to  Carbeas  ;  and 
the  captive  generals,  with  more  than  a  hundred 
tribunes,  were  either  released  by  his  avarice,  or  tor- 
tured by  his  fanaticism.  The  valour  and  ambition 
of  Chrysocheir,"  his  successor,  embraced  a  widercir- 
cle  of  rapine  and  revenge.  In  alliance  with  his 
faithful  Moslems,  he  boldly  penetrated  into  the 
heart  of  Asia ;  the  troops  of  the  frontier  and  the 
palace  were  repeatedly  overthrown  :  the  edicts  of 
persecution  were  answered  by  the  pil-  and  pill.i?e  Asia 
lage  of  Nice  and  Nieoraedia,  of  An-         Mmur. 

c.  4.  p.  103,  104.)  Cedrenus,  (p.  .S4I,  543.  SI5.)  and  Zonaras,  (torn.  ii. 
I.  xvi.  p.  I5G.)  describe  the  revolt  and  exploits  uf  Carbeas  and  his 
Paulicians. 

s  Otter  (Voyape  en  Turquie  et  ffl  Perse,  torn,  ii.)  is  probably  the 
only  Frank  who  has  visited  the  indejteudent  barttariaos  of  Teplirice, 
now  l>ivrii;ni,  from  whom  lie  fortunately  escaped  io  the  train  of  a 
Turkish  olhcer. 

t  III  the  history  of  Chrysochcir,  Genesius  (Cliron.  p.  CI— 70.  edit. 
Veiiet.)  hasexpo.sed  the  nakedness  of  tlie  empire.  Constantine  Por- 
phyrosxiiilus  (in  Vit.  Basil,  c.  37—43.  p.  ItW— 171.)  has  displayed  the 
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cyra  and  Ephcsus  :  nor  could  tlic  apostle  St.  John 
protect  from  violation  liis  city  and  .spi)ulelire.  The 
cathedral  of  Kphesus  was  turned  into  a  stahic  for 
mules  and  horses  ;  and  the  I'aulieians  vied  with 
the  Saracens  in  their  contempt  and  abhorrence  of 
images  and  relics.  It  is  not  unplcasing  to  observe 
the  triumph  of  rebellion  over  the  same  despotism 
which  has  disdained  the  prayers  of  an  injured  peo- 
ple. The  emperor  Uasil,  the  Macedonian,  was 
reduced  to  sue  for  peace,  to  olfer  a  ransom  for  the 
captives,  and  to  re(iuest,in  the  lanf;uase  of  modera- 
tion and  charily,  that  Clirysocheir  would  spare  his 
fellow-christians,  and  content  himself  with  a  royal 
donative  of  gold  and  silver  and  silk  garments.  "  If 
the  emperor,"  replied  the  insolent  fanatic,  "be  de- 
sirous of  peace,  let  him  abdicate  the  east,  and  reign 
without  molestation  in  the  west.  If  he  refuse,  the 
servants  of  the  Lord  will  precipitate  him  from  the 
throne."  The  reluctant  Uasil  suspended  the  treaty, 
accepted  the  defiance,  and  led  his  army  into  the 
land  of  heresy,  which  he  wasted  with  (ire  and  sword. 
The  open  country  of  the  Paulieians  was  exposed  to 
the  same  calamities  which  they  had  inflicted  ;  but 
when  he  had  explored  the  strength  of  Tephrice,  the 
multitude  of  the  barbarians,  and  the  ample  maga- 
zines of  arms  and  provisions,  he  desisted  with  a 
sigh  from  the  hopeless  siege.  On  his  return  to 
Constantinople  he  laboured,  by  the  foundation  of 
convents  and  churches,  to  secure  tlie  aid  of  his 
celestial  patrons,  of  Michael  the  archangel  and  the 
prophet  Elijah  ;  and  it  was  his  daily  prayer  that  he 
might  live  to  transpierce,  with  three  arrows,  the 
head  of  his  impious  adversary.  Beyond  his  ex- 
pectations, the  wish  was  accomplished  :  after  a  suc- 
cessful inroad,  Chrysocheir  was  surprised  and  slain 
in  his  retreat  ;  and  the  rebel's  head  was  trium- 
phantly presented  at  the  foot  of  the  throne.  On  the 
reception  of  this  welcome  trophy,  Basil  instantly 
called  for  his  bow,  discharged  three  arrows  with 
nnerrinp;  aitn,  and  accepted  the  applause  of  the 
court,  who  hailed  the  victory  of  the  royal  archer. 
With  Chrysocheir,  the  glory  of  the 
Paulieians  faded  and  withered  ;"  on 
the  second  expedition  of  the  emperor,  the  impreg- 
nable Tephrice  was  deserted  by  the  heretics,  who 
sued  for  mercy  or  escaped  to  the  borders.  The  city 
was  ruined,  but  the  spirit  of  independence  survived 
in  the  mountains:  the  Paulieians  defended,  above 
a  century,  their  religion  and  liberty,  infested  to  the 
Roman  limits,  and  maintained  their  perpetual  alli- 
ance with  the  enemies  of  the  empire  and  the  gospel. 
_,  .  ,        ,    .        About  the  middle  of  the  eighth  ccn- 

atioii  from  Arnie-  tury,  Constantine,  surnamcd  Coprony- 

nia  lo  Thrace.  ,      ^,  ,  •  ,-  ■  ,      , 

mus  by  the  worshippers  ot  images,  had 

made  an  expedition  into  Armenia,  and  found,  in 

plory  of  his  prandfatlicr.  Cedreous  (p.  570—573.)  is  without  their 
paMions  or  their  knowledge. 

»  Zvvanfuiifini'lfrj  iraaa  ij  avOaaa  tup  Tc0p»Ktlc  evaviin.  How  ele- 
gant in  the  Greek  tonjjuc,  even  in  the  mouth  of  Cedrenus! 

X  Copronymufl  transported  his  (ri/^-ycteir,  heretics;  and  tims  tTrXn- 
rvvdri  it  ii'iptffiv  Unv\iKiaviiiv,  says  Cedrentis,  (p.  463.)  who  has  copied 
the  annals  of  Theoplianes. 

y  PetrnsSiculns,  who  resided  nine  months  at  Tephrice  (A.  D.  S70.) 
for  the  ransom  of  captives,  (p.  764.)  was  informed  of  their  jutended 
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the  cities  of  Mclitene  and  Theodosiopolis,  a  great 
number  of  Paulieians,  his  kindred  heretics.  As  a 
favour,  or  punishment,  he  transplanted  tlicm  from 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  to  Constantinople  and 
Thrai-e  ;  and  by  this  emigration  their  doctrine  was 
introduced  and  dilVuscd  in  Europe'  If  the  sectaries 
of  the  metropolis  were  soon  mingled  with  the  pro- 
miscuous mass,  those  of  the  country  struck  a  deep 
root  in  a  foreign  soil.  The  Paulieians  of  Thrace 
resisted  the  storms  of  persecution,  maiiilained  a 
secret  correspondence  with  their  Arimiiian  breth- 
ren, and  gave  aid  and  comfort  t"  their  i)reachers, 
w  ho  solicited,  not  without  success,  the  infant  faith 
of  the  Bulgarians.!'  In  the  tenth  century,  they 
were  restored  and  multiplied  by  a  more  powerful 
colony,  which  John  Zimisecs"  transported  from  the 
Chalybian  hills  to  the  valleys  of  mount  Ha^mus. 
Tlic  oriental  clergy,  wlio  would  have  preferred  the 
destruction,  impatiently  sighed  for  the  absence,  of 
the  Manichsans  :  the  warlike  emperor  had  felt  and 
esteemed  their  valour:  their  atlacliment  to  the  .Sara- 
cens was  pregnant  with  mischief;  but,  on  the  side 
of  the  Danube,  against  the  barbarians  of  Scythia, 
their  service  might  be  useful,  and  their  loss  would 
be  desirable.  Their  exile  in  a  distant  land  was 
softened  by  a  free  toleration  :  the  Paulieians  held 
the  city  of  Philippopolis  and  the  keys  of  Thrace  ; 
the  catholics  were  their  subjects ;  the  Jacobite 
emigrants  their  associates:  they  occupied  a  line  of 
villages  and  castles  in  Macedonia  and  Epirus  ;  and 
many  native  Bulgarians  were  associated  to  the 
communion  of  arms  and  heresy.  As  long  as  they 
were  awed  by  power  and  treated  with  moderation, 
their  voluntary  bands  were  distinguished  in  the 
armies  of  the  empire  ;  and  the  courage  of  these 
rioffs,  ever  greedy  of  war,  ever  thirsty  of  human 
blood,  is  noticed  with  astonishment,  and  almost 
with  reproach,  by  the  pusillanimous  Greeks.  The 
same  spirit  rendered  them  arrogant  and  contuma- 
cious:  they  were  easily  provoked  by  caprice  or 
injury  ;  and  their  privileges  were  often  violated  by 
the  faithless  bigotry  of  the  government  and  clergy. 
In  the  midst  of  tlie  Norman  war,  two  thousand  live 
hundred  Manicha^ans  deserted  the  standard  of 
Alexius  Coninenus,"  and  retired  to  their  native 
homes.  He  dissembled  till  the  moment  of  revenge  ; 
invited  the  chiefs  to  a  friendly  conference  ;  and 
punished  the  innocent  and  guilty  by  imprisonment, 
confiscation,  and  baptism.  In  an  interval  of  peace, 
the  emperor  undertook  the  pious  oflice  of  reconciling 
them  to  the  church  and  state  :  his  winter-quarters 
were  fixed  at  Philippopolis  ;  and  the  thirteenth  apos- 
tle, as  lie  is  styled  by  his  pious  daughter,  consumed 
whole  days  and  nights  in  theological  controversy. 
His  arguments  were  fortified,  their  obstinacy  was 

mission,  atnl  addressed  his  preservative,  the  Historia  Manichfforuni,  to 
tile  new  arrhhishop  of  the  Bulgarians,  (p.  7.M.) 

/  Tlie  colony  of  Paulieians  and  Jacnhites,  transplanted  hy  John 
Zimisces/.A.  D.  970.)  from  Armenia  to  Thrace,  is  mentioned  hy  Zona- 
ras  (torn.  iii.  I.  xvii.  p.  209.)  and  Anna  Comnena.  (Alexiad,  I.  xiv.  p. 
4,')l),&r.) 

a  The  Alexiad  of  Anna  Comnona  (I.  v.  p.  131.  I.  vi.  p,  1.54,  155.  I. 
xiv.  p.  4.50—4.57.  with  the  Annotations  of  l)Ticange)  records  the  trans- 
•ict ions  ot"  her  apostolic  father  with  the  Manichaians,  whose  ahominahle 
heresy  she  was  desirous  of  refuting. 
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'  melted,  by  the  honours  and  rewards  which  he  be- 
i  stowed  on  the  most  eminent  proselytes ;  and  a  new 
I  city,  surrounded  with  gardens,  enriched  with  im- 
munities, and  dignified  with  his  own  name,  was 
founded  by  Alexius,  for  the  residence  of  his  vulgar 
converts.  The  important  station  of  Philippopolis 
was  wrested  from  their  hands;  the  contumacious 
leaders  were  secured  in  a  dungeon,  or  banished 
from  their  country;  and  their  lives  were  spared  by 
the  prudence,  rather  than  the  mercy,  of  an  emperor, 
at  whose  command  a  poor  and  solitary  heretic  was 
burnt  alive  before  the  church  of  St.  Sophia.''  But 
the  proud  hope  of  eradicating  the  prejudices  of  a 
nation  was  speedily  overturned  by  the  invincible 
zeal  of  the  Paulicians,  who  ceased  to  dissemble  or 

I  refused  to  obey.  After  the  departure  and  death  of 
Alexius,  they  soon  resumed  their  civil  and  religious 
laws.  In  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
their  pope  or  primate  (a  manifest  corruption)  resided 
on  the  confines  of  Bulgaria,  Croatia,  and  Dalmatia, 
and  governed,  by  his  vicars,  the  filial  congregations 
of  Italy  and  France.''  From  that  aera,  a  minute 
scrutiny  might  prolong  and  perpetuate  the  chain  of 
tradition.  At  the  end  of  the  last  age,  the  sect  or 
colony  still  inhabited  the  valleys  of  mount  Hsemus, 
where  their  ignorance  and  poverty  were  more  fre- 
quently tormented  by  the  Greek  clergy  than  by  the 
Turkish  government.  The  modern  Paulicians  have 
lost  all  memory  of  their  origin ;  and  their  religion 

I  is  disgraced  by  the  worship  of  the  cross,  and  the 

I  practice  of  bloody  sacrifice,  which  some  captives 
have  imported  from  the  wilds  of  Tartary.'' 

I  „,  .    .       ,  In  the  west,  the  first  tcacliers  of  the 

Their  lotroduc.    ,-       .    , 

I  tion  into  Italy  Manichaean  theology  had  been  repulsed 
by  the  people,  or  suppressed  by  the 
prince.  The  favour  and  success  of  the  Paulicians 
in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  must  be  im- 
puted to  the  strong,  though  secret,  discontent  which 
armed  the  most  pious  christians  against  the  church 
of  Rome.  Her  avarice  was  oppressive,  her  despo- 
tism odious :  less  degenerate  perhaps  than  the 
Greeks  in  the  worship  of  saints  and  images,  her 
innovations  were  more  rapid  and  scandalous :  she 
had  rigorously  defined  and  imposed  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation :  the  lives  of  the  Latin  clergy 
were  more  corrupt,  and  the  eastern   bishops  might 

'  pass  for  the  successors  of  the  apostles,  if  they  were 
compared  with  the  lordly  prelates,  who  wielded  by 
turns  the  crosier,  the  sceptre,  and  the  sword.  Three 
different  roads  might  introduce  the  Paulicians  into 

b  Basil,  a  monk,  and  the  author  of  the  Bo;;omiIes,  a  sect  of  Gnostics, 
who  soon  vanished.  (Alma  Conineua,  Alexiatl,  I.  XV.  p.  -18G— 494,  Mos- 
I    lieini.  Hist.  Ecclesiastiea,  p,  420.) 

c  Matt.  Paris,  Hist.  M.ajor.  |i,  267,     This  passajre  of  our  KngUsli  his- 
torian  is  alleged  by  Dncanse  in  an  exeellent  note  on  V'illehardonin, 
(No.  208,)  who  found  the  Paulicians  at  Philippopolis  the  friends  of  the 
'    Bulttarians. 
'       d  See  Marsif^li,  Stato  Militate  deir  linperio  Ottomano,  p,  34. 

e  The  intrndurtion  of  the  Paulicians  into  Italy  and  France,  is  amply 
discui^sed  hy  Muralori  (Antiqnitat.  Italia*  medii  /Evi,  torn.  v.  flis,sert. 
li.  p.  SI  — 152.)  and  M.»heiiii  (p.  3711—382.  419 — 422.;  Vet  hoth  have 
overlooked  a  curious  passage  of  Wtlliam  the  .Apulian,  who  clearly 
descrihes  them  in  a  battle  between  the  Greeks  and  Normans,  A.  1), 
1040,  (in  iMuratori,  Script.  Kcruni  Ital.  torn.  v.  p.  250  ) 

Cum  Grajcis  aderant  quidan),  quos  pessimiis  error 
Feccrat  amentes,  et  ab  ipsii  ntnuen  habebant. 
But  he  is  so  i;;iiorant  of  their  doctrine  as  to  make  them  a  kind  of  Sa. 
bellians  or  Patripa.s,sians, 
f  Bulgari,  Boulgrtt,  Bovgres,  a  national  appellation,  has  been  ap. 


the  heart  of  Europe.     After  the  conversion  of  Hun- 
gary, the    pilgrims    who   visited  Jerusalem  might 
safely  follow  the  course  of  the  Danube  :    in   their 
journey   and   return  they   passed   through    Philip- 
popolis;   and  the  sectaries,  disguising  their  name 
and  heresy,  might  accompany  the  French  or  Ger- 
man caravans  to  their  respective  countries.     The 
trade  and  dominion  of  Venice  pervaded  the  coast 
of  the  Adriatic,  and  the  hospitable  republic  opened 
her  bosom  to  foreigners  of  every  climate  and  religion. 
Under  the  Byzantine  standard,  the  Paulicians  were 
often  transported  to  the  Greek  provinces  of  Italy 
and  Sicily  :  in  peace  and  war  they  freely  conversed 
with  strangers  and  natives,  and  their  opinions  were 
silently  propagated  in   Rome,  Milan,  and  the  king- 
doms beyond  the  Alps.'     It  was  soon   discovered, 
that  many  thousand  catholics  of  every  rank,  and  of 
either  sex,  had  embraced  the  Manichican  heresy ;  and 
the  flames  which  consumed  twelve  canons  of  Orleans 
was  the  first  act  and  signal  of  persecution.     The 
Bulgarians, f  a  name  so  innocent  in  its  origin,  so 
odious  in  its  application,  spread  their  branches  over 
the  face  of  Europe.     United  in  common   hatred  of 
idolatry  and  Rome,  they   were  connected  by  a  form 
of  episcopal  and  presbyterian  government ;    their 
various  sects  were  discriminated  by  some  fainter  or 
darker   shades   of    theology  ;     but   they   generally 
agreed  in  the  two  principles,  the   contempt  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  the  denial  of  the  body  of  Christ, 
either  on  the  cross  or  in  the  Eucharist.     A  confession 
of  simple  worship  and  blameless  manners  is  extorted 
from  their  enemies;  and  so  high  was  their  standard 
of   perfection,  that   the    increasing    congregations 
were  divided  into  two  classes  of  disciples,  of  those 
who  practised,  and  of  those  who  aspired.     It  was 
in  the  country  of  the  Albigeois, «  in  the    „ 

.  Persecution    of 

southern  provinces  of  France,  that  the  the  .^ibijeois. 
Paulicians  were  most  deeply  implant-  '  '  -""•  '^• 
ed  ;  and  the  same  vicissitudes  of  martyrdom  and 
revenge  which  had  been  displayed  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Euphrates,  were  repeated  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone.  The 
laws  of  the  eastern  emperors  were  revived  by  Fre- 
deric the  second.  The  insurgents  of  Tephrice  were 
represented  by  the  barons  and  cities  of  Languedoc: 
Pope  Innocent  III.  surpas.sed  the  sanguinary  fame 
of  Theodora.  It  was  in  cruelty  alone  that  her  sol- 
diers could  equal  the  heroes  of  the  Crusades,  and 
the  cruelty  of  her  priests  was  far  excelled  by  the 
founders  of  the  inquisition  ;''  an  office  more  adapted 

plied  by  the  French  as  a  term  of  reproach  to  usurers  and  unnatural 
sinners.  The  Paterini,  or  Paletini,  has  been  made  tosiijnify  a  smooth 
and  tlatterinj  hypocrite,  such  as  i.-ivocat  Patelin  of  that  original  and 
pleasant  farce.  (T)ucan{;e,  Gluss.  Latinitat.  medii  et  iiifimi  /Evi.)  The 
Manichieans  were  likewise  named  Ca/Aari,  or  the  pure,  l>y  corruption, 
Gazari,  &c, 

s  Of  the  laws,  crusade,  and  persecution  against  the  Albigeois  a  just, 
tlioutih  ;;eneral,  idea  is  expre.s.sed  hy  i\losheim,  fp.  477—481.)  The 
detail  may  be  found  in  the  ecclesiastical  historians,  ancient  and  modern, 
catholics 'atul  protestants;  and  amongst  these  Fleury  is  the  most  im. 
partial  and  moderate. 

h  The  acts  (Liber  Senlcntiarum)  of  the  inqnisitinn  of  Thoulonjv 
(A.  D.  1307— 1323)  h.ivc  been  published  by  Limborch  (Amsleloilami, 
1692.)  with  a  previous  History  of  the  inquisition  in  general.  They 
deserved  a  more  learned  and  critical  editor.  ,\s  we  must  not  calum- 
niate even  Satan,  or  the  Holy  Olfice,  I  will  oliserve,  that  of  a  list  of 
criminals  which  fills  nineteen  folio  images,  only  liftceu  men  and  iiliw 
women  were  delivered  to  the  secular  arm. 
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to  fonfiriii,  than  to  refute,  the  hflief  of  an  evil  prin- 
ciple. Tlie  visible  assemblies  of  the  Paulicians,  or 
Albi^eois,  were  extirpated  with  fire  and  sword;  and 
the  blcedins  remnant  escaped  by  111^1) t,  concealment, 
or  ratholie  eonformity.  But  the  invincible  spirit 
which  they  had  kindled  still  lived  and  breathed  in 
the  western  world.  In  the  state,  in  the  church,  and 
even  in  the  cloister,  a  latent  succession  was  preserved 
of  the  disciples  of  St.  Panl,  who  protested  against 
the  tyranny  of  Rome,  embraced  the  Bible  as  the  rule 
of  faith,  and  purified  their  creed  from  all  the  visions 
of  the  Gnostic  theology.  The  strugs'L's  of  Wicklifl' 
in  England,  of  Huss  in  Uolieniia,  were  premature 
and  incllcctual  ;  but  the  names  of  Zuinglius,  Lu- 
ther, and  Calvin,  are  pronounced  with  gratitude  as 
the  deliverers  of  nations. 

A  philosopher,  who  calculates  the 
<niijii|iiences of  degree  of  their  merit  and  the  value  of 
iii.Rcion.,aiion.  ^^^.j^.  reformation,  will  prudently  ask 
from  what  articles  of  faith,  above  or  ayahist  our  rea- 
son, they  have  enfranchised  the  christians  ;  for  such 
enfranehiscnient  is  doubtless  a  benefit  so  far  as  it 
may  be  compatible  with  truth  and  piety.  After  a 
fair  discussion  we  shall  rather  be  surprised  by  the 
timidity,  than  .scandalized  by  the  freedom,  of  our 
first  reformers.'  With  the  Jews,  tlicy  adopted  the 
belief  and  defence  of  all  the  Hebrew  scriptures, 
with  all  their  prodigies,  from  the  garden  of  Eden  to 
the  visions  of  the  prophet  Daniel  ;  and  they  were 
bound,  like  the  catholics,  to  justify  against  the  Jews 
the  abolition  of  a  divine  law.  In  tlie  great  myste- 
ries of  the  Trinity  and  Incarnation  the  reformers 
were  severely  orthodox  :  they  freely  adopted  the 
theology  of  the  four,  or  the  first  six,  councils  ;  and 
with  the  Athanasian  creed,  they  pronounced  the 
eternal  damnation  of  all  who  did  not  believe  the 
catholic  faith.  Transubstantiation,  the  invisible 
change  of  the  bread  and  wine  into  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  is  a  tenet  that  may  defy  the  power 
of  argument  and  pleasantry  ;  but  instead  of  consult- 
ing the  evidence  of  their  senses,  of  their  sight,  their 
feeling,  and  their  taste,  the  first  protestants  were 
entangled  in  their  own  scruples,  and  awed  by  the 
words  of  Jesus  in  the  institution  of  the  sacrament. 
Luther  maintained  a  corporeal,  and  Calvin  a  real, 
presence  of  Christ  in  thecucharist ;  and  the  opinion 
of  Zuinglius,  that  it  is  no  nmre  than  a  spiritual 
eonmiunion,  a  simple  memorial,  has  slowly  pre- 
vailed in  the  reformed  churches.''  But  the  loss  of 
one  mystery  was  amply  compensated  by  the  stu- 
pendous doctrines  of  original  sin,  redemption,  faith, 

i  Tlic  opinions  and  proceedings  of  the  reformers  are  exposed  in  Ilic 
second  |iart  of  Uie  {,'eiieral  history  of  Moslieitn  ;  but  the  balance,  wliicli 
lie  has  held  with  so  dear  an  eye,  and  so  steady  a  hand,  begins  to  inchne 
ill  favour  of  his  Lutheran  brethren. 

k  Under  Edward  VI.  our  reformation  vias  more  bold  and  perfect: 
but  in  tlie  fiindanieiital  articles  of  the  church  of  l^ngland,  a  stron;^ 
and  explicit  declaration  a;:ainst  the  real  presence  was  obliterated  in  tlic 
original  cony,  to  please  the  people  or  the  Lutherans,  ordneen  IClizabcth. 
(Burnet's  llislnry  of  the  Reformation,  vol.  li.  p.  82.  IM.  .IHS.) 

1  "  Had  it  not  been  for  such  men  a-s  Luther  and  myself,*'  said  the 
fanatic  Whiston  to  Halley  the  phiiosoplier,  *'  you  would  now  be  kneel. 
ing  before  an  image  of  St.  Winifred." 

m  The  article  of  Servet  in  the  Dictiounaire  Critique  of  CliaufTe[iir.  is 
the  tiest  accuiiiit  which  I  have  seen  of  this  shameCul  transacti'Ui.  See 
likewise  the  Abbe  d*Artigny,  Novraux  Memoires  d'llistoirc,  &c.  toin. 
II.  p.  .',.■.- I.M. 


grace,  and  predestination,  which  have  been  strained 
from  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul.  The.se  subtle  questions 
had  most  assuredly  been  prepared  by  the  fathers 
and  schoolmen;  but  the  final  improvement  and  po- 
pular use  may  beatlribuled  to  the  first  reformers,  who 
enloried  them  as  the  absolute  and  essential  terms  of 
salvation.  Hitherto  the  weight  of  supernatural  be- 
lief inclines  against  the  Protestants  ;  and  many  a 
sober  elirislian  would  rather  admit  that  a  wafer  is 
God,  than  that  God  is  a  cruel  and  capricious  tyrant. 
Yet  the  services  of  Luther  and  his  rivals  are  solid 
and  important ;  and  the  philosopher  must  own  his 
obligations  to  these  fearless  enthusiasts.'  1.  IJy 
their  hands  the  lofty  fabric  of  superstition,  from  the 
abuse  of  indulgences  to  the  intercession  of  the  Vir- 
gin, has  been  levelled  with  the  ground.  Myriads 
of  both  sexes  of  the  monastic  profession  were  re- 
stored to  the  liberty  and  labours  of  social  life.  An 
hierarchy  of  saints  and  angels,  of  imperfect  and 
subordinate  deities,  were  stripped  of  their  temporal 
power,  and  reduced  to  the  enjoyment  of  celestial 
happiness  :  their  images  and  relics  were  banished 
from  the  church  ;  and  the  credulity  of  the  people 
was  no  longer  notirished  with  the  daily  repetition  of 
miracles  and  visions.  The  imitation  of  paganism 
was  supplied  by  a  pure  and  spiritual  worship  of 
prayer  and  thanksgiving,  the  most  worthy  of  man, 
the  least  unworthy  of  the  Deity.  It  only  remains 
to  observe,  whether  such  sublime  simplicity  be  con- 
sistent with  popular  dmotion  ;  whether  the  vulgar, 
in  the  absence  of  all  visible  objects,  will  not  be  in- 
llained  by  enthusiasm,  or  insensibly  subside  in 
languor  and  indiU'ercnce.  II.  The  chain  of  autho- 
rity was  broken,  which  restrains  the  bigot  front 
thinking  as  he  pleases,  and  the  slave  from  speaking 
as  he  thinks  :  the  popes,  fathers,  and  councils,  w  ere 
no  longer  the  supreme  and  infallible  judges  of  the 
world  ;  and  each  christian  was  taught  to  acknow- 
ledge no  law  but  the  .scriptures,  no  interpreter  but 
his  own  conscience.  This  freedom,  however,  v\ as 
the  consequence,  nilher  than  the  design,  of  the  re- 
formation. The  patriot  reformers  were  ambitious 
of  succeeding  the  tyrants  whom  they  had  dethroned. 
They  imposed  with  equal  rigour  their  creeds  anil 
confessions  ;  they  asserted  the  right  of  the  magis- 
trate to  punish  heretics  with  death.  The  pious  or 
personal  animosity  of  Calvin  proscribed  in  8ci- 
vetus'"  the  guilt  of  his  own  rebellion;"  and  t!ie 
llames  of  Smithlicld,  in  which  he  was  afterwards 
consumed,  had  been  kindled  for  the  Anabaptists  by 
the  zeal  of  Cranmer."    The  nature  of  the  tiger  was 

II  I  am  more  deeply  scandalized  at  the  single  execution  of  Servetus, 
than  at  the  hecatombs  which  have  blared  in  the  Auto  da  Fes  of  Spain 
and  I*ortu:.'al.  I.  The  zeal  of  Calvin  seems  to  have  been  envenomed  by 
personal  malice,  and  perhaps  envy.  He  accused  his  adversary  before 
their  common  enemies,  the  judj;cs  of  Vienna,  and  betrayed,  lor  his  de. 
sirtHtiiiii,  the  sacred  trust  of  a  jirivate  cnrrespondenee,  2,  The  deed 
of  cruelty  was  not  varnished  by  the  pretence  of  danger  to  the  churcll 
or  state.  In  liis  passage  through  IJeneva.  Servetus  was  a  harmless 
strariirer,  who  neither  preached,  nor  printed,  nor  made  |»roselytes.  .7, 
A  catholic  inquisitor  yields  tlie  .same  obedience  wliieli  lie  requires, 
but  Calvin  violated  the  ttolden  rule  of  doing  as  he  would  be  done 
by  ;  a  rule  which  I  read  in  a  moral  treatise  of  Isorrates,  (in  Nicole, 
ti.ni.  i.  p.  !I3.  edit,  liattie.)  four  hundred  years  before  the  publication  of 
the  gospel.  'A  nuaxo^Ttv  iitfi*  irepiav  opftl^caOc,  ravta  Totv  aWotv 
/111  iroiciTC. 

o    See    Burnet,  vol.  ii.  page   8-1 — KG.      The  sense  and    liumunity 
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the  same,  but  he  was  gradually  deprived  of  his  teeth 
and  fangs.  A  spiritual  and  temporal  kingdom  was 
possessed  by  the  Roman  pontifl':  the  protestant 
doctors  were  subjects  of  an  humble  rank,  without 
revenue  or  jurisdiction.  His  decrees  were  conse- 
crated by  the  antiquity  of  the  catholic  church  :  their 
arguments  and  disputes  were  submitted  to  the 
people  ;  and  their  appeal  to  private  judgment  was 
accepted  beyond  their  wishes,  by  curiosity  and  en- 
thusiasm. Since  the  days  of  Luther  and  Calvin,  a 
secret  reformation  has  been  silently  working  in  the 
bosom  of  the  reformed  churches  ;  many  weeds  of 
prejudice  were  eradicated  ;  and  the  disciples  of 
Erasmus  P  difl'used  a  spirit  of  freedom  and  modera- 
tion. The  liberty  of  conscience  has  been  claimed 
as  a  common  benefit,  an  inalienable  right :  i  the  free 
governments  of  Holland'  and  England'  introduced 
the  practice  of  toleration ;  and  the  narrow  allow- 
ance of  the  laws  has  been  enlarged  by  the  prudence 
and  humanity  of  the  times.  In  the  exercise,  the 
mind  has  understood  the  limits,  of  its  powers,  and 
the  words  and  shadows  that  might  amuse  the  child 
can  no  longer  satisfy  his  manly  reason.  The  vo- 
lumes of  controversy  are  overspread  with  cobn  ebs : 
the  doctrine  of  a  protestant  church  is  far  removed 
from  the  knowledge  or  belief  of  its  private  mem- 
bers ;  and  the  forms  of  orthodoxy,  the  articles  of 
faith,  are  subscribed  with  a  sigh,  or  a  smile,  by  the 
modern  clergy.  Yet  the  friends  of  Christianity  are 
alarmed  at  the  boundless  impulse  of  inquiry  and 
scepticism.  The  predictions  of  the  catholics  arc 
accomplished:  the  web  of  mystery  is  unravelled  by 
the  Arminians,  Arians,  and  Socinians,  whose  num- 
bers must  not  be  computed  from  their  separate  con- 
gregations :  and  the  pillars  of  revelation  are  shaken 
by  those  men  who  preserve  the  name  without  the 
substance  of  religion,  who  indulge  the  licence  with- 
out the  temper  of  philosophy.' 


CHAP.  LV. 

T/ie  JJiilf/nrinns. — Oritjiii,  mifjrations,  and  settlement 
of  the  Hungarians. — Their  inroads  in  the  east  and 
uest. — The  monarchy  of  Russia. — Geography  arid 
trade. —  Wars  of  the  Russians  against  the  Greek 
empire. — Conversion  of  the  barbarians. 

Under  the  reign  of  Constantine  the  grandson  of 
Heraclius,  the  ancient  barrier  of  the  Danube,  so 


of  the  youn^  king  were  oppressed  by  tlie  authority  of  the  pri- 
mate. 

P  Krasmiismay  lie  coiisidereil  aslhe  father  of  rational  tlieoIoL'y.  After 
a  slumber  nf  a  hundred  years,  it  was  revived  l>y  the  Arminians  of 
Holland,  Grntius,  Liniborcli,  and  I,e  Cleic ;  in  Eiitjland  hv  C'hil. 
lin^wortli,  tlie  latitiidinarians  of  Cambridiie,  (Burnet,  Hist."  of  his 
own  Times,  vol.  i.  p.  2iil— 2G8.  octavo  edition,)  Tillotson,  Clarke, 
Hoadley,  &c. 

q  1  am  sorry  to  observe,  that  the  three  writers  of  the  last  a^e,  by 
whom  the  rightsnf  toleration  have  tieen  so  nobly  defended,  Bayle,  Leib. 
nitz,  and  Locke,  are  all  laymen  and  philosophers. 

T  See  the  excellent  chapter  of  Sir  AVillianiTeniple  on  therelision  of 
the  United  Provinces.  1  am  not  Siitisfied  with  Grotiiis,  Cdc  Rebus  Bel. 
(;icis,  Amml.  1.  i.  p.  13.  14.  edit,  in  12ulo.)  who  approves  the  imperial 
laws  of  persecution,  and  only  condcnuis  tlie  bloody  tribunal  of  the 
Inquisition. 

9  Sir  William  Blackstone  (Commentaries,  vol.  iv.  p.  5,1.  54.)  explains 
the  law  of  England  as  it  was  fixed  at  the  ftevoliltion.  The  exceptions 
of  papists,  and  of  those  who  deny  the  Trinity,  would  still  leave  a  tole. 


often  violated  and  so  often  restored,  was  irretriev- 
ably swept  away  by  a  new  deluge  of  barbarians. 
Their  progress  was  favoured  by  the  caliphs,  tlieir 
unknown  and  accidental  auxiliaries:  the  Roman 
legions  were  occupied  in  Asia  ;  and  after  the  loss  of 
Syria,  Egypt,  and  Africa,  tlic  Ca'sars  were  twice 
reduced  to  the  danger  and  disgrace  of  defending 
their  capital  against  the  Saracens.  If,  in  the  ac- 
count of  this  interesting  people,  I  have  deviated 
from  the  strict  and  original  line  of  my  undertaking, 
the  merit  of  the  subject  will  hide  my  transgression, 
or  solicit  my  excuse.  In  the  east,  in  the  west,  in 
war,  in  religion,  in  science,  in  their  prosperity,  and 
in  their  decay,  the  Arabians  press  themselves  on  our 
curiosity  :  the  fir.st  overthrow  of  the  church  and 
empire  of  the  Greeks  may  be  imputed  to  their  arms  ; 
and  the  disciples  of  Mahomet  still  hold  the  civil 
and  religious  sceptre  of  the  oriental  world.  But  the 
same  labour  would  be  unworthily  bestowed  on  the 
swarms  of  savages,  who,  between  the  seventh  and 
the  twelfth  century,  descended  from  the  plains  of 
Scythia,  in  transient  inroad,  or  perpetual  emigra- 
tion.* Their  names  are  uncouth,  their  origins  doubt- 
ful, their  actions  obscure,  their  superstition  was 
blind,  their  valour  brutal,  and  the  uniformity  of 
their  public  and  private  lives  was  neither  softened 
by  innocence,  nor  refined  by  policy.  The  majesty 
of  the  Byzantine  throne  repelled  and  survived  their 
disorderly  attacks  ;  the  greater  part  of  these  barba- 
rians has  disappeared  without  leaving  any  memo- 
rial of  their  existence,  and  the  despicable  remnant 
continues,  and  may  long  continue,  to  groan  under 
the  dominion  of  a  foreign  tyrant.  From  the  antiqu  ities 
of,  I.  Bulgarians,  II.  Hungarians,  and.  III.  Russians, 
I  shall  content  myself  with  selecting  such  facts  as 
yet  deserve  to  be  remembered.  The  conquests  of  the, 
IV.  Normans,  and  the  monarchy  of  the.  V.  Ti'RKS, 
Mill  naturally  terminate  in  the  memorable  Crusades 
to  the  Holy  Land,  and  tlie  double  fall  of  the  city 
and  empire  of  Constantine. 
In  his  march  to  Italy,  Theodoric*"   „   .      .      , 

^  Emigration  of 

the  Ostrogoth  had  trampled  on  the  the  Bulgarians, 
arms  of  the  Bulgarians.  After  this  de-  ■  •  •  • 
feat,  the  name  and  the  nation  are  lost  during  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half;  and  it  may  be  suspected  that  the 
same  or  a  similar  appellation  was  revived  by  strange 
colonies  from  the  Borysthenes,  the  Tanais,  or  the 
Volga.  A  king  of  the  ancient  Bulgaria ■=  bequeathed 
to  his  five  sons  a  last  lesson  of  moderation  and  con- 


rable  scope  for  persecution,  if  the  national  spirit  were  not  more  cflec- 
tual  than  a  hnndred  statutes. 

t  I  shall  recommend  to  public  animadversion  two  passages  in  Dr. 
Priestley,  which  betray  the  ultimate  tendency  of  his  opinions.  At  the 
first  of  these  (Hist,  of'tlie  Corruptions  of  Christianity,  vol.  i.  p.  27o, 
276.)  the  priest,  at  the  second  (vol.  i.  p.  484.)  the  magistrate,  may 
tremble  ! 

a  All  the  jiassaires  of  the  Byzantine  history  which  relate  to  the  liar. 
barians,  are  compiled,  niethoilised,  and  transcribed,  in  a  Latin  version, 
by  llie  laborious  .Tohn  (Jotthelf  Stritter,  in  liis  *'  Alemoriw  Pnpulornm 
ad  Danubiiini,  Pontum  Eiixitinm,  Pahidem  Mieotidem,  Caucasum, 
IVIare  Caspiiim,  et  inde  magis  ad  Septemtriones  ineoleiitinm."  Petrt*. 
poll,  1771  —  1779.  in  four  tomes,  or  six  volumes,  in  4to.  But  the  fasllion 
lias  not  enhanced  the  price  of  these  raw  materials. 

b  See  above,  p.  018 

c  Tlicophines,  p.  296— 309.  An.istasiiis,  p-  11.1.  Nicepliorus,  C.  P. 
|\  22,  2.1.  Theophaiies  places  the  old  Bnl-aria  on  the  Iwiiks  of  the 
Atell  or  Vol;:a;  hut  he  deprives  himself  of  all  geographical  credit,  by 
dischargins  that  ri^-er  into  the  Euxine  sea. 
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oortl.  It  was  received  as  joutli  lias  ever  received 
the  counsels  of  a^e  and  experience :  the  five 
princes  buried  their  lather;  divided  liis  subjects 
and  cattle  :  forcfot  his  advice  ;  separated  from 
eacli  cither  ;  and  \van<lered  in  quest  of  fortune,  till 
wc  find  the  most  adventurous  in  the  heart  of  Italy, 
under  the  protection  of  tlie  exarch  of  Ravenna.' 
IJut  the  stream  of  emiprration  was  directed  or  im- 
pelled towards  the  capital.  The  modern  Uuli;aria, 
along;  the  southern  banks  of  the  Danube,  was  stamp- 
ed with  the  name  and  image  which  it  lias  retained 
to  the  present  hour;  the  new  concjuerors  successively 
actiuired,  by  war  or  treaty,  llie  Roman  provinces  of 
Dardania,  Thessaly,  and  the  two  Epirus';''  the  eccle- 
siastical supremacy  was  translated  from  the  native 
city  of  .Justinian  ;  and,  in  their  prosperous  age,  the 
obscure  town  of  Lyehnidus,  or  Aehrida,  was  ho- 
noured with  the  throne  of  a  king  and  a  patriarch.' 
The  un(|uestionable  evidence  of  language  attests 
the  descent  of  the  Rulgarians  from  the  original 
stock  of  the  Sclavonian,  or  more  properly  Slavonian, 
race;*  and  the  kindred  bands  of  Servians,  Bos- 
nians, Rascians,  Croatians,  Walachians,''  &c.  fol- 
lowed either  the  standard  or  the  example  of  the 
leading  tribe.  From  the  Enxinc  to  the  Adriatic,  in 
the  state  of  captives,  or  subjects,  or  allies,  or  ene- 
mies, of  the  Greek  empire,  they  overspread  the  land ; 
and  the  national  appellation  of  the  slaves!  has  lieen 
degraded  by  chance  or  malice  from  the  signilication 
of  glory  to  that  of  servitude.''  Among  tliese  colonies, 
Cro:itsnr  Sria.  the  Clirobatians,'  or  Croats,  who  now 
inat'in" "'^ ''"'  t^ttend  themotionsof  an  Austrian  army, 
A.  V.  9IK),  &c.  are  the  descendants  of  a  miglity  people, 
the  conquerors  and  sovereigns  of  Dalmatia.  The 
maritime  cities,  and  of  these  the  infant  republic  of 
Ragusa,  implored  the  aid  and  instructions  of  the 
Jiyzaiitinc  court  :  they  were  advised  by  the  magna- 
nimous IJasil  to  reserve  a  small  acknowledgment  of 
tlieir  fidelity  to  the  Roman  empire,  and  to  appease, 
by  an  annual  tribute,  the  wrath  of  these  irresistible 
barbarians.  The  kingdom  of  Croatia  was  shared 
by  eleven  Zovpam-,  or  feudatory  lords  ;  and  their 
united  forces  were  numbered  at  sixty  thousand 
horse  and  one  hundred  thousand  foot.     A  long  sea- 

d  P.nul.  Diacon.  An  Gcstis  Langobaril.  1,  v.  c.  29.  p.  8S1,  8S2.  The 
apparent  difference  between  the  I>onibar<l  historian  and  tin-  above, 
mentioned  Greeks,  is  easily  reconciled  by  Camillo  IVIieKrino  (de  Dii- 
catfl  Beneventano,  dissert,  vii.  in  Ule  Scriptores  Kernni  Ital.  toiii.  v.  p. 
180,187)  and  lieretli.  (Chorograph  llaliic  nicdii  iR\\,  p.  273,  fee  ) 
T!iis  Bulgarian  colony  was  planted  in  a  vacant  district  of  Saninillin, 
and  li-arned  the  Latin,  without  forcetting  their  native  language. 

e  These  provinces  of  the  Greek  idiom  and  empire,  are  assigned  to 
the  Bulgarian  kingclom  in  the  dispute  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  be. 
t ween  the  patriarchs  of  Rome  and  Constantinople.  (Baronius,  Armal. 
Eccles.  A.  D,  8C9.  No.  75.) 

f  The  situation  and  royalty  of  Lyehnidus,  or  Aehrida,  are  clearly 
expressed  in  Cedrenus,  (p.  713.)  The  removal  of  an  archliishop  ur  pa- 
triarch from  Justinianea  prima  to  Lyehnidus,  and  at  length  toTernovo, 
has  produced  some  perplexity  in  the  ideas  and  language  of  the  Greeks. 
(Nicephoras  Gregoris,  I.  ii.  c.  2.  p.  U,  15.  Thotoasin,  Discipline  de 
ri-^ghse,  torn.  i.  I.  i.  c.  19.  2-T)  and  a  Frenchm.iu  (D'Anville)  is  more 
accurately  skilled  in  the  geography  of  their  own  country.  (Hist,  de 
I'Academie  des  Inscriptions,  torn,  xxxi.) 

K  Chalcondylcs.  a  competent  judge,  allirms  the  identily  nf  the 
language  of  the  Dalmatians,  Bosnians,  Servians,  ffuhiarinitu,  Poles, 
(de  Rebus  Tiircicis,  I.  x.  p.  283.)  and  elsewhere  of  the  Bnheniiaiis, 
(1.  it.  p.  38.)  The  same  author  has  marked  the  separate  idiom  of  the 
Huniiariaiis. 

h  See  the  work  of  John  Christopher  de  Jordan,  cle  Originibus  Scla. 
vicis,  Vindoliona.,  1745.  in  four  part.s,  or  two  volumes  in  folio.  His 
collcrtions  and  researches  are  useful  to  elucidate  the  antiquities  of  Bo. 
Iicmi.t  acid  the  adjacent  countries:  but  his  plan  is  narrow,  liis  style 


coast,  indented  with  capacious  harbours,  covered 
with  a  string  of  islands,  and  almost  in  sight  of  the 
Italian  shores,  disposed  both  the  natives  and  stran- 
gers to  the  practice  of  navigation.  The  boats  or 
brigantines  of  the  Croats  were  eonstructtcl  after  the 
fashion  of  the  old  Liburiiians  ;  one  liundrccl  and 
eighty  ves.sels  may  excite  the  itlca  of  a  icspcclalilc 
navy  ;  but  our  seamen  will  smile  at  the  allowantu- 
of  ten,  or  twenty,  or  forty,  men  for  each  of  these 
ships  of  war.  They  were  gradually  converted  to  the 
more  honourable  service  of  commerce  ;  yet  the  Scla- 
vonian pirates  were  still  fiixpient  and  dangerous  ; 
and  it  was  not  before  the  close  of  the  tenth  centtiiy 
that  the  freedom  anil  sovereignty  of  the-  gulf  were 
ellectually  vindicalcil  by  the  Venetian  republic.'" 
The  ancestors  of  these  Dalmatian  kings  were  eipially 
removed  from  the  use  and  abuse  of  navigation  : 
they  dwelt  in  the  White  Croatia,  in  the  inland  re- 
gions of  Silesia  and  Little  Poland,  thirty  days'  jour- 
ney, according  to  the  Greek  computation,  from  the 
sea  of  darkness. 

The  glory  of  the   Rulgarians "  w  as    y■^^^  |^i„,,,„„, 
confined   to  a  narrow  scope    both  of  "<  "'c  Bulga. 

,        ,  ,         ,  .      ,  .     rians, 

time  and  place.  In  the  ninth  and  a.  D. 
tenth  centuries,  they  reigned  to  the  &*"-'"  '• 
south  of  the  Danube ;  but  the  more  powerful  na- 
tions that  had  followed  their  emigration,  repelled 
all  return  to  the  north  and  all  progress  to  the  west. 
Yet,  in  the  obscure  catalogue  of  their  exploits,  they 
might  boa.st  an  honour  which  hatl  hitherto  been 
appropriated  to  the  Goths;  that  of  slaying  in  battle 
one  of  the  successors  of  Augustus  and  Constantine. 
The  emperor  Nicephorus  had  lost  his  fame  in  the 
Arabian,  he  lost  his  life  in  the  Sclavonian,  war. 
In  his  first  operations  he  advanced  with  boldness 
and  success  into  the  centre  of  Bulgaria,  and  burnt 
the  )fit/n/  court,  which  was  probably  no  more  than 
an  edifice  and  village  of  timber.  Rut,  «hile  he 
searched  the  spoil,  and  refused  all  offers  of  freafy, 
his  enemies  collected  their  spirits  anil  their  forces: 
the  passes  of  retreat  were  insi'.perably  barred  ;  and 
the  trembling  Nicephorus  w-as  heard  to  exclaim  : 
"  Alas,  alas  !  unless  we  could  assume  the  wings  of 
birds,  we  cannot  hope  to  escape."    Two  days  he 

barbarous,  his  criticism  shallow,  and  the  Aulic  counsellor  is  not  free 
from  the  prejudices  of  a  Bohemian, 

i  Jordan  subscribes  to  the  well-known  and  probable  derivation  from 
Slava,  tmis,  t}loTia,  a  word  of  familiar  use  in  the  dillereiit  diaterlsand 
parts  of  speech,  and  which  forms  the  teriniiiation  of  the  most  illustri- 
ous names,  (de  Originibus  Sclavicis,  pars  i,  p,  40.  pars  iv,  p,  101, 
102.) 

k  This  conversion  of  a  nation.il  into  an  appellative  name  appears  to 
li.ive  arisen  in  the  eighth  century,  in  the  oriental  I'raiice.  where  llit- 
princesaud  bishops  were  rich  in  Sclavonian  captives,  not  of  the  Bolie- 
iiiian,  (exclaims  Jordan.)  but  of  Sorabian,  race.  From  thence  the  word 
was  extended  to  general  use,  to  the  modern  languages,  and  even  to  the 
slyle  of  the  last  Byzantines,  (see  the  Greek  and  Latin  Glossaries  of  Du 
Caiige.)  The  confusion  of  the  It/3Ao.,  or  Servians,  with  the  Lai  in 
.SVrc'i,  was  still  more  forlunale  and  familiar.  (Constant.  Porphyr,  cle 
administrando  imperio,  e.  32,  p.  99.) 

I  The  emperor  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,  most  accurate  for  his 
own  times,  most  fabulous  for  preceding  ages,  describes  the  Sclavoniaiis 
of  Dalmatia,  (c,  29-30.) 

(11  See  the  anonymous  Chronicle  of  the  eleventh  century,  ascribed  to 
John  Sagorninus,  (p.  94—102,)  and  that  composi^d  in  the  fourteenth  l.y 
the  Doge  Andrew  Dandolo;  (Scriiit,  Rerum  Hal.  torn,  xii.  p,  227— 
2.30,)  the  two  oldest  monuments  of  the  history  of  Venice. 

II  The  first  kingdom  of  the  Bulgarians  may  be  found,  under  tlir 
proper  dates,  in  the  Ancials  of  Cedrenus  and  Zonaras.  The  Byzantin. 
materials  are  collecled  by  Slrilter;  (Meinoriii-  Populorum,  torn,  ii, 
I'.irs  ii.  ],,  4.11 — 047.)  and  the  series  of  their  kings  is  disposed  and  .seU 
tied  by  Du  Cange.  (I'ain.  Byzant.  p,  305—318.) 
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waited  his  fate  in  the  inactivity  of  despair ;  but, 
on  the  morning  of  the  third,  the  Bulgarians  sur- 
prised the  camp  ;  and  the  Roman  prince,  witli  the 
great  officers  of  the  empire,  were  slaughtered  in  their 

tents.     The  body  of  Valens  had  been 

A.  D.  811.  .    „  .      ■  ,        ,  ,       ,        ,     ,, 

saved  from  insult;    but  the  head  ol 

Nicephorus  was  exposed  on  a  spear,  and  his  skull, 
enchased  with  gold,  was  often  replenished  in  the 
feasts  of  victory.  The  Greeks  bewailed  the  dis- 
honour of  the  throne  ;  but  they  acknowledged  the 
just  punishment  of  avarice  and  cruelty.  This  sa- 
vage cup  was  deeply  tinctured  with  the  manners  of 
the  Scythian  wilderness ;  but  they  were  softened 
before  the  end  of  the  same  century  by  a  peaceful 
intercourse  with  the  Greeks,  the  possession  of  a 
cultivated  region,  and  the  introduction  of  the  chris- 
tian worship.  The  nobles  of  Bulgaria  were  edu- 
cated in  the  schools  and  palace  of  Constantinople ; 
and  Simeon,"  a  youth  of  the  royal  line,  was  in- 
structed in  the  rhetoric  of  Demos- 
thenes and  the  logic  of  Aristotle.  He 
relinquished  the  profession  of  a  monk 
for  that  of  a  king  and  warrior  ;  and  in  his  reign,  of 
more  than  forty  years,  Bulgaria  assumed  a  rank 
among  the  civilized  powers  of  the  earth.  The 
Greeks,  whom  he  repeatedly  attacked,  derived  a 
faint  consolation  from  indulging  themselves  in  the 
reproaches  of  perfidy  and  sacrilege.  They  pur- 
chased the  aid  of  the  pagan  Turks  ;  but  Simeon,  in 
a  second  battle,  redeemed  the  loss  of  the  first,  at  a 
time  when  it  was  esteemed  a  victory  to  elude  the 
arms  of  that  formidable  nation.  The  Servians  were 
overthrown,  made  captive,  and  dispersed  ;  and 
those  who  visited  the  countrj'  before  their  restora- 
tion could  discover  no  more  than  fifty  vagrants, 
without  women  or  children,  who  extorted  a  preca- 
rious subsistence  from  the  chace.  On  classic  ground, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Achelous,  the  Greeks  were  de- 
feated ;  their  horn  was  broken  by  the  strength  of 
the  barbaric  Hercules.!*  He  formed  the  siege  of 
Constantinople  ;  and,  in  a  personal  conference  with 
the  emperor,  Simeon  imposed  the  conditions  of 
peace.  They  met  with  the  most  jealous  precautions ; 
the  royal  galley  was  drawn  close  to  an  artificial  and 
well-fortified  platform  ;  and  the  majesty  of  the  pur- 
ple was  emulated  by  the  pomp  of  the  Bulgarian. 
"  Are  you  a  christian  ?"  said  the  liuinble  Romanus  : 
"  It  is  your  duty  to  abstain  from  the  blood  of  your 
fellow-christians.     Has  the  thirst  of  riches  seduced 

o  Simeonera  semi.Grscum  esse  aiebant,  eo  quod  a  pueritia  Byzantii 
Derposthenisrheluricamet  Aristntelissyllogismosdirlici^rat.  Lititnrand, 
I.  iii.  c.  8.  Hesiysiri  annlhpr  plare,  Simeon,  fortis  bellator,  Bulgarise 
pnEerat ;  Cliristiaiiuf,  sed  vicinis  Gra;cis  valde  iriiinicus,  (I.  i.  c.  2.) 

p  Rigidum  fera  dextera  cornu 

Dura  tenet,  infregit,  truncfiqne  a  froiite  revellit. 
Ovid  (I\Ietamor|)h.  ix.  1— 100.)  has  boldly  painted  tlie  combat  of  the 
river  god  and  the  hero;  the  native  and  the  stranger. 

q  The  amtws-sadnr  of  Otho  was  provolied  hy  the  Greek  excuse.s, 
cum  Christophori  tiliam  Petrns  Buli;arornm  yasiletis  conjiigem  du- 
ceret,  Si^mphona.  id  e-«t  consonantia,  scripto  juranicnio  firinata  sunt, 
ut  omnium  gentium  Apostolis,  id  est  nunciis,  penes  nas  Bulgarorura 
Apostoli  praeponantur.  honorentur,  diliffentur.  (Liulprand  in  Lega- 
tione,  p.  482.)  Sec  tlie  Ceremoniale  of  Constantine  I'orphyrogenilua, 
torn.  i.  p.  82.  torn.  ii.  p.  429,  430.  4,M,  434.  443,  444.  446,  447.  with  the 
annotations  of  Reiske. 

f  A  bisliop  of  Wurtzburgh  submitted  this  opinion  to  a  reverend 
abbot:  hut  he  more  gravely  decided,  that  Gog  and  Magog  were  the 
spiritual  persecutors  of  the  church  ;  since  Gog  signilies  the  root,  the 
pride  of  the  Heresiarchs,  and  Magog  what  comes  from  the  root,  the 


A.  D.  950,  &c. 


you  from  the  blessings  of  peace  ?  Sheath  your  sword, 
open  your  hand,  and  I  will  satiate  the  utmost  mea- 
sure of  your  desires."  The  reconciliation  w  as  sealed 
by  a  domestic  alliance  ;  the  freedom  of  trade  was 
granted  or  restored  ;  the  first  honours  of  the  court 
were  secured  to  the  friends  of  Bulgaria,  above  the 
ambassadors  of  enemies  or  strangers  ;i  and  her 
princes  were  dignified  with  the  high  and  invidious 
title  of  basihus,  or  emperor.  But  this 
friendship  was  soon  disturbed  :  after 
the  death  of  Simeon,  the  nations  were  again  in  arms ; 
his  feeble  successorswere  divided  and  extinguished ; 
and,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  the 
second  Basil,  who  was  born  in  the  purple,  deserved 
the  appellation  of  conqueror  of  the  Bulgarians. 
His  avarice  was  in  some  measure  gratified  by  a 
treasure  of  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling, 
(ten  thousand  pounds'  weight  of  gold,)  which  he 
found  in  the  palace  of  Lychnidus.  His  cruelty  in- 
flicted a  cool  and  exquisite  vengeance  on  fifteen 
thousand  captives  who  had  been  guilty  of  the  de- 
fence of  their  country.  They  were  deprived  of  sight; 
but  to  one  of  each  hundred  a  single  eye  was  left, 
that  he  might  conduct  his  blind  century  to  the  pre- 
sence of  their  king.  Their  king  is  said  to  have 
expired  of  grief  and  horror;  the  nation  was  awed 
by  this  terrible  example  ;  the  Bulgarians  were  swept 
away  from  their  settlements,  and  circumscribed 
within  a  narrow  province  ;  the  surviving  chiefs  be- 
queathed to  their  children  the  advice  of  patience 
and  the  duty  of  revenge. 

II.  When  the  black  swarm  of  Hun-  Emigraiion  of 
garians  first  hung  over  Europe,  about  Huu^-irians"' 
nine  hundred  years  after  the  christian  *■  ^-  **•• 
a;ra,  they  were  mistaken  by  fear  and  superstition 
for  the  Gog  and  Magog  of  the  Scriptures,  the  signs 
and  forerunners  of  the  end  of  the  world.'  Since 
the  introduction  of  letters,  they  have  explored  their 
own  antiquities  with  a  strong  and  laudable  impulse 
of  patriotic  curiosity.'  Their  rational  criticism  can 
no  longer  be  amused  with  a  vain  pedigree  of  Attila 
and  the  Huns  ;  but  they  complain  that  their  primi- 
tive records  have  perished  in  the  Tartar  war  ;  that 
the  truth  or  fiction  of  their  rustic  songs  is  long  since 
forgotten  ;  and  that  the  fragments  of  a  rude  chroni- 
cle '  must  be  paiufully  reconciled  with  tlic  contem- 
porary though  foreign  intelligence  of  the  imperial 
geographer."  DIagiar  is  the  national  and  oriental 
denomination  of  the  Hungarians  ;  but,  among  the 

propagation  of  their  sects.  Vet  these  men  once  commanded  the  respect 
of  maltkind.  (Fleiiry,  ttist.  Eccles.  torn.  xi.  p*  .'i;>4,  &c.) 

a  The  two  national  anthors,  from  whom'I  have  derived  the  most  as- 
sistance, are  George  Pray,  (Dissertationes  ad  Annates  veterum  Hnnga- 
roruin,  vtc.  Vindobonx-,  177-^.  in  folio.)  and  Stephen  Katona.  {HisL 
Crttica  Dncilmet  Regum  Hiuigariae  stirpis  .\rpadianae,  P»slini,  1778 — 
1781,  5  vols,  in  octavo.)  The  ttrst  embraces  a  large  and  often  conjectural 
space;  the  latter,  by  bis  learning,  judgment,  and  perspicuity,  deserves 
the  name  of  a  critical  historian. 

t  The  author  of  this  Chronicle  is  styled  the  notary  of  king  Bela. 
Katona  has  assigned  him  to  the  twelfth  century,  and  (defends  his  cha- 
racter against  the  hypercriticism  of  Pray.  Tl'iis  rude  annalist  must 
have  transcribed  some  historical  records,  since  he  could  affirm  wMh 
dignity,  reicctis  falsis  fubniisrnsticornm,  et  garrnio canto  jiK-iilatornm. 
In  thetiflei'iith  century,  these  fables  were  collected  by  Thurolr.ius,  and 
embellished  by  the  Italian  Bonfinius.  See  the  Prclimiuary  Discourse 
in  the  Hist.  Critica  Duciim,  p.  7—3,1. 

u  See  Constantine  de  Admiuistrando  Impcrio,  c.  3,  4.  M.  38—42.  Ka. 
tona  has  nicely  (ised  the  composition  of  this  work  to  the  years'**!).  !»50, 
951.  (p.  4—7.)    The  critical  historian  (p.  31—107.)  eudeavour^  to  prove 
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tribes  of  Siytliia,  they  are  distinguished  by  the 
tJreeks  under  the  proper  and  peculiar  name  of 
Tiiihs.  iis  the  descendants  of  that  mijthty  people 
wlio  had  e<>nc|uered  and  reigned  from  Cliina  to  the 
Volga.  The  Pannonian  colony  preserved  a  corres- 
pondence of  trade  and  amity  with  tlie  eastern  Turks 
on  the  conlines  of  Persia  ;  and  after  a  separation  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty  years,  the  missionaries  of 
the  king  of  Hungary  discovered  and  visited  their 
ancient  country  near  the  banks  of  the  Volga.  Tliey 
were  hospitably  entertained  by  a  people  of  pagans 
and  savages,  wtio  still  bore  the  name  of  Hungarians  ; 
conversed  in  tlieir  native  tongue,  recollected  a  tra- 
dition of  their  long-lost  brethren,  and  listened  with 
amazement  to  the  marvellous  tale  of  their  new  king- 
dom and  religion.  The  zeal  of  conversion  was  ani- 
mated by  the  interest  of  consanguinity ;  and  one  of 
the  greatest  of  their  princes  had  formed  the  generous, 
though  fruitless,  design  of  replenishing  the  solitude 
of  Paiinonia  by  this  domestic  colony  from  the  heart 
of  Taitary.''  From  this  primitive  country  they  were 
driven  to  the  west  by  the  tide  of  war  and  emigration, 
by  the  weight  of  the  more  distant  tribes,  who  at  the 
same  time  were  fugitives  and  conquerors.  Reason 
or  fortune  directed  their  course  towards  the  frontiers 
of  the  Roman  enii)ire  ;  they  halted  in  the  usual  sta- 
tions along  the  banks  of  the  great  rivers ;  and  in 
the  territories  of  Moscow,  Kiow,  and  Moldavia, 
some  vestiges  have  been  discovered  of  their  tempo- 
rary residence.  In  this  long  and  various  peregri- 
nation, they  could  not  always  escape  the  dominion 
of  the  stronger  ;  and  the  purity  of  their  blood  w  as 
improved  or  sullied  by  the  mixture  of  a  foreign 
race :  from  a  motive  of  compulsion,  or  choice,  seve- 
ral tribes  of  the  Chazars  were  associated  to  the 
standard  of  their  ancient  vassals  ;  introduced  the 
use  of  a  second  language  ;  and  obtained  by  tlieir 
superior  renown  the  most  honourable  place  in  the 
front  of  battle.  The  military  force  of  the  Turks  and 
their  allies  marched  in  seven  e(|ual  and  artilicial 
divisions  ;  each  division  was  formed  of  thirty  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  fifty-seven  warriors,  and 
the  proportion  of  women,  children,  and  servants, 
supposes  and  requires  at  least  a  million  of  emi- 
grants. Their  public  counsels  were  directed  by 
seven  vayvoils,  or  hereditary  chiefs  ;  but  tlie  expe- 
rience of  discord  and  weakness  recommended  the 

Uiecxixtencfi,  and  to  relate  the  actions,  of  a  first  duke  Almun,  the  father 
of  Arpai),  wlio  is  tacitly  rejected  by  Constautine. 

X  Pray  (Dissertat.  p.  37—39,  &c-)  produces  and  illustrates  the  ori. 
pinal  pasKiges  of  the  Hungarian  missionaries,  Bonliinus  and  vEiieas 
Sylvius, 

y  Fischer,  in  the  Quaestiones  Petropolitanae,  de  Oriffine  Unirronini, 
and  Pray,  Disscrtat.  i.  ii.  iii.  &c.  have  drawn  up  several  comparative 
tables  of  the  llun;;arian  with  tlie  Fennic  dialects.  The  allinity  is  in. 
deed  striking,  but  the  lists  are  short ;  the  words  are  ]nirposely  chosen  ; 
and  1  read  in  the  learned  flayer,  (Comment.  Academ.  Pclrnpol.  toni.  x. 
p.  374.)  that  although  the  Hunfrarian  has  adopted  many  Fennic  words, 
[innumeras  voces,)  it  essentially  differs  totogenio  et  naturA. 

t  In  the  region  of  Tnrfao,  which  is  clearly  and  minutely  described 
I>y  the  Chines*'  gcosrapliers.  (Gaubil,  llist.  du  Grand  Gengiscan,  p.  13. ; 
De  Guigncs,  Hist,  des  Huns,  tom.  ii.  p.  31,  &c.) 

a  Hist.  Genealogique  des  Tartars,  par  Abul^tiazi  Babadur  Khan, 
partic  ii.  p.  90— %. 

l"  In  their  journey  to  Pckin,  both  I.shrand  Ives  (Harris's  Collection  of 
Voyages  and  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  920,  921.)  and  liell  (Travels,  vol.  i,  p. 
174.)  founfl  the  Vo^rulitz  in  the  uei'.:libourhond  of  Toholsky.  fty  the 
tortures  of  the  etymological  art,  Ugur  and  Kofliii  are  rcdiiccd  to  the 
same  name  ;  the  circumjacent  mountains  really  iiear  the  anjwllation  of 
(fyrian  ;  and  of  all  the  Fennic  dialects,  the  Voguliau  is  tne  nearest  to 


more  simple  and  vigorous  administration  of  a  single 
person.  The  sceptre,  which  had  been  declined  by 
the  motlcst  Lcbedius,  was  granted  to  the  birth  or 
merit  of  .Minus  and  his  son  Arpad.  and  the  autho- 
rity of  tlie  supreme  khan  of  the  Chazars  eonlirnicd 
the  engagement  of  the  i)rinee  and  people  ;  of  the 
people  to  obey  his  eomniatids,  of  the  prince  to  con- 
sult their  happiness  and  glory. 

With  this  narrative  we  might  be  rea-  Their  Fennic 
sonably  content,  if  the  penetration  of  "ngm- 
modern  learning  had  not  opened  a  new  and  largei 
prospect  of  the  antiquities  of  nations.  The  Hunga 
riaii  language  stands  alone,  and  as  it  were  insulate  li 
among  the  Selavonian  dialects  ;  but  it  bears  a  close 
and  (-lear  allinity  to  the  idioms  of  the  Fennic  race,' 
of  an  obsolete  and  savage  race,  which  formerly  oc- 
cupied the  northern  regions  of  Asia  and  Europe 
The  genuine  apellation  of  Ugri  or  Igours  is  found 
on  the  western  conlines  of  China;"  their  migration 
to  the  banks  of  the  Irtish  is  attested  by  Tartar  evi- 
dence ;"  a  similar  name  and  language  are  delected 
in  the  southern  parts  of  Siberia;''  and  the  remains 
of  the  Fennic  tribes  are  widely,  though  thinly,  scat- 
tered from  the  sources  of  the  Oby  to  the  shores  of 
Lapland."^  The  consanguinity  of  the  Hungarians  and 
Laplanders  would  display  the  powerful  energy  of 
climate  on  the  children  of  a  common  parent ;  the 
lively  contrast  between  the  bold  adventurers,  who 
are  intoxicated  with  the  wines  of  the  Danube,  and 
the  wretched  fugitives  who  are  immersed  beneath 
the  snows  of  the  polar  circle.  Arms  and  freedom 
have  ever  been  the  ruling,  though  too  often  the  un- 
successful, passion  of  the  Hungarians,  who  are  en- 
dowed by  nature  with  a  vigorous  constitution  of 
soul  and  body.''  Extreme  cold  has  diminished  the 
stature  and  congealed  the  faculties  of  the  Lapland- 
ers ;  and  the  Arctic  tribes,  alone  among  the  sons  of 
men,  are  ignorant  of  war,  and  untronseious  of  human 
blood  :  a  happy  ignorance,  if  reason  and  virtue 
were  the  guardians  of  their  peace" !' 

It  is  the  observation  of  the  imperial  T.inirsand  man. 
author  of  the  Tactics,'  that  all  the  Scy-  "«"<>'  ""","""- 

,      gariaiis  and  Bui* 

thian  hordes  resembled  each  other  in  garians, 
their  pastoral  and  military  life,  that     •    •      ■     • 
they  all  practised  the  same  means  of  subsistence, 
and  employed  the  same  instruments  of  destruction. 
15ut  he  adds,  that  the  two  nations  of  Bulgarians  and 

the  Hungarian.  (Fischer,  Dissertat.  i.  p.  20— 30.  Pray,  Disscrtat.  ii. 
p.  31 -.34.) 

r  The  eight  tribes  of  the  Fennic  race  are  described  in  the  curious 
work  of  M.  Levequc.  (Hist,  des  Peuples  soumis  a  la  Domination  de  la 
llussie,  tom.  i.  p.  361—561.) 

a  This  picture  of  the  Hungarians  and  Bulgarians  is  chiefly  drawn 
from  the  Tactics  of  Leo,  p.  796—801.  and  the  l,alin  Aiuials,  which  are 
alleged  by  Bar<,nius,  Pagi.  and  Muratori,  A.  D.  889.  &c. 

-  Bullon,  Hist.  Naturelle.  lorn.  v.  p.  6.  in  12mo.  Gnstavus  Adolphus 
attempted,  without  success,  lo  form  a  regiment  of  Laplanders,  (iro. 
tius  says  of  these  Arctic  tribes,  arnia  arcus  el  nharelra,  sed  adversus 
feras;  '(Annal.  1.  iv.  p.  2.3fi.)  and  attempts,  after  the  iniinuer  of  Tacitus 
to  varnish  with  philosophy  their  brutal  ignorance. 

f  Leo  has  observed,  that  the  government  of  the  Turks  was  monar- 
chical, and  that  their  punishments  were  rigorous.  (Tactics,  p.  896. 
oTTf  ..(,t  «a.  /Japcoc.)  Ilhegino  (in  Chron.  A.  D.  889.)  mentions  theft  as 
a  capital  crime,  and  his  jurisprudence  is  confirmed  by  the  original  code 
of  St.  S>e|dien.  (A.  D.  1016.)  If  a  slave  were  guilty,  he  was  chastised, 
for  the  first  time,  with  the  lo.ss  of  his  nose,  or  a  fine  of  five  Iteifers ;  for 
the  second,  with  the  loss  of  liis  ears,  or  a  similar  fine;  for  the  third, 
with  death  ;  which  the  freeman  did  not  incur  til!  tiie  fourth  olfence,  as 
his  first  penalty  wasthc  loss  of  liberty.  (Katona,  Hist.  Regum  Hungar, 
tom.  I.  p,  231,  232.) 
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Hungarians  were  superior  to  their  brethren,  and 
similar  to  each  other,  in  the  improvements,  however 
rude,  of  their  discipline  and  governraent ;  their  visi- 
ble likeness  determines  Leo  to  confound  his  friends 
and  enemies  in  one  common  description  ;  and  the 
picture  may  be  heightened  by  some  strokes  from 
their  contemporaries  of  the  tenth  century.  Except 
the  merit  and  fame  of  military  prowess,  all  that  is 
valued  by  mankind  appeared  vile  and  contemptible 
to  these  barbarians,  whose  native  fierceness  was  sti- 
mulated bj'  the  consciousness  of  numbers  and  free- 
dom. The  tents  of  the  Hungarians  were  of  leather, 
their  garments  of  fur;  they  shaved  their  hair,  and 
scarified  their  faces  :  in  speech  they  were  slow,  in 
action  prompt,  in  treaty  perfidious  ;  and  they  shared 
the  common  reproach  of  barbarians,  too  ignorant  to 
conceive  the  importance  of  truth,  too  proud  to  deny 
or  palliate  the  breach  of  their  most  solemn  engage- 
ments. Their  simplicity  has  been  praised  ;  yet  they 
abstained  only  from  the  luxury  they  had  never 
known;  whatever  they  saw,  they  coveted  ;  their  de- 
sires were  insatiate,  and  their  sole  industry  was  the 
hand  of  violence  and  rapine.  By  the  definition  of 
a  pastoral  nation,  I  have  recalled  a  long  description 
of  the  economy,  the  warfare,  and  the  government 
that  prevail  in  that  stage  of  society ;  I  may  add, 
that  to  fishing,  as  well  as  to  the  chace,  the  Hunga- 
rians were  indebted  for  a  part  of  their  subsistence  : 
and  since  they  seldom  cultivated  the  ground,  they 
must,  at  least  in  their  new  settlements,  have  some- 
times practised  a  slight  and  unskilful  husbandry. 
In  their  emigrations,  perhaps  in  their  expeditions, 
the  host  was  accompanied  by  thousands  of  sheep 
and  oxen,  who  increased  the  cloud  of  formidable 
dust,  and  afforded  a  constant  and  wholesome  sup- 
ply of  milk  and  animal  food.  A  plentiful  command 
of  forage  was  the  first  care  of  the  general,  and  if 
the  flocks  and  herds  were  secure  of  their  pastures, 
the  hardy  warrior  was  alike  insensible  of  danger 
and  fatigue.  The  confusion  of  men  and  cattle  that 
overspread  the  country  exposed  their  camp  to  a 
nocturnal  surprise,  had  not  a  still  wider  circuit  been 
occupied  by  their  light  cavalry,  perpetually  in 
motion  to  discover  and  delay  the  approach  of  the 
enemy.  After  some  experience  of  the  Roman  tac- 
tics, they  adopted  the  use  of  the  sword  and  spear, 
the  helmet  of  the  soldier,  and  the  iron  breast-plate 
|of  bis  steed:  but  their  native  and  deadly  weapon 
was  the  Tartar  bow  :  from  the  earliest  infancy,  their 
children  and  servants  were  exercised  in  the  double 
science  of  archery  and  horsemanship  ;  their  arm 
was  strong  ;  their  aim  was  sure  ;  and  in  the  most 
rapid  career,  they  were  taught  to  throw  themselves 
backwards,  and  to  shoot  a  volley  of  arrows  into  the 
air.  In  open  combat,  in  secret  anduish,  in  flight,  or 
pursuit,  they  were  equally  formidable  :  an  appear- 
ance of  order  was  maintained  in  the  foremost  ranks, 
but  their  charge  was  driven  forwards  by  the  impa- 
tient pressure  of  succeeding  crowds.    They  pursued, 

K  See  KaloiM,  Hist.  Dilcuni.  Hunj;ar.  p.  .121—3,52. 
K  Hungaroriim  pens,  clijiis  omnes  fert;  nutioiies  cxperliM  srevittara, 
&c.  ill  the  preface  of  Liiit|irjii(),  fl.  i.  e.  2.)  wlio  frcijuently  expatiates 


headlong  and  rash,  with  loosened  reins  and  horrific 
outcries ;  but  if  they  fled,  with  real  or  dissembled 
fear,  the  ardour  of  a  pursuing  foe  was  checked  and 
chastised  by  the  same  habits  of  irregular  speed  and 
sudden  evolution.  In  the  abuse  of  victory,  they 
astonished  Europe,  yet  smarting  from  the  wounds  of 
the  Saracen  and  the  Dane  :  mercy  they  rarely  asked, 
and  more  rarely  bestowed  ;  both  sexes  were  accused 
as  equally  inaccessible  to  pity,  and  their  appetite 
for  raw  flesh  might  countenance  the  popular  tale, 
that  they  drank  the  blood  and  feasted  on  the  hearts 
of  the  slain.  Yet  the  Hungarians  were  not  devoid 
of  those  principles  of  justice  and  humanity,  which 
nature  has  implanted  in  every  bosom.  The  licence 
of  public  and  private  injuries  was  restrained  by 
laws  and  punishments  ;  and  in  the  security  of  an 
open  camp,  theft  is  the  most  tempting  and  most 
dangerous  oft'ence.  Among  the  barbarians,  there 
were  many,  whose  spontaneous  virtue  supplied  their 
laws  and  corrected  their  manners,  wlio  performed 
the  duties,  and  sympathized  with  the  afl'ections,  of 
social  life. 

After  a  long  pilgrimage  of  flight  or  EstaWisliment 
victory,  the  Turkish  hordes  approached  JJJ^  H"u™JaJi°',s 
the  common  limits  of  the  French  and  ^-  ^-  ^^s- 
Byzantine  empires.  Their  first  conquests  and  final 
settlements  extended  on  either  side  of  the  Danube 
above  Vienna,  below  Belgrade,  and  beyond  the 
measure  of  the  Roman  province  of  Pannonia,  or  the 
modern  kingdom  of  Hungary. s  That  ample  and 
fertile  land  was  loosely  occupied  by  the  Moravians, 
a  Sclavonian  name  and  tribe,  which  were  driven  by 
the  invaders  into  the  compass  of  a  narrow  province. 
Charlemagne  had  stretched  a  vague  and  nominal 
empire  as  far  as  the  edge  of  Transylvania  ;  but, 
after  the  failure  of  his  legitimate  line,  the  dukes  of 
Moravia  forgot  their  obedience  and  tribute  to  the 
monarchs  of  oriental  France.  The  bastard  Arnulph 
was  provoked  to  invite  the  arms  of  the  Turks:  they 
rushed  through  the  real  or  figurative  wall,  which 
his  indiscretion  had  thrown  open ;  and  the  king  of 
Germany  has  been  justly  reproached  as  a  traitor  to 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastit^al  society  of  the  christians. 
During  the  life  of  Arnulph,  the  Hungarians  were 
cheeked  by  gratitude  or  fear  ;  but  in  the  infancy 
of  liis  son  Lewis  they  discovered  and 
invaded  Bavaria  ;  and  such  was  their 
Scythian  speed,  that  in  a  single  day  a  circuit  of 
fifty  miles  was  stript  and  consumed.  In  the  battle 
of  Augsburgh  the  christians  maintained  their  ad- 
vantage till  the  seventh  hour  of  the  day  :  they  were 
deceived  and  van<iuishcd  by  the  flying  stratagems 
of  the  Tuikisli  cavalry.  The  conllagratioii  spread 
over  the  provinces  of  Bavaria,  Swahia,  and  Fran- 
conia ;  and  the  Hungarians'"  promoted  the  reign  of 
anarchy,  by  forcing  the  stoutest  barons  to  discipline 
their  vassals  and  fortify  their  castles.  The  origin 
of  walled  towns  is  ascribed  to  this  calamitous 
period  ;  nor  could  any  distance  be  secure  against 

on  tlie  calamities  of  his  own  times.  See  I.  i.  c.  5. 1,  ii.  c.  1,2.  4.  5.  6,  7. 
I.  iii.  c.  1,  &c.  I.  V.  c.  8.  IS.  in  Lcpfat.  p.  485.  His  colours  arc  glaring, 
but  iiis  dironolo^y  must  be  rectifieil  by  Pajji  anil  Muratori. 


A.  D.  non,  &c. 
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an  enemy,  who,  almost  at  the  same  instant,  hiiil  in 
ashes  the  Helvetian  monastery  of  St.  Call,  and  the 
city  of  Bremen,  on  the  sliores  of  the  northern  oecan. 
Above  thirty  years  the  Germanic  empire,  or  kinjf- 
dom,  was  subject  to  the  ignominy  of  tribute  ;  and 
resistance  was  disarmed  by  the  menace,  the  serious 
and  ellVetual  menace,  of  dragging  the  women  and 
children  into  captivity,  and  of  slaughtering  the 
males  above  the  age  of  ten  years.  I  have  neither 
power  nor  inclination  to  follow  the  Hungarians 
beyond  the  Rhine  ;  but  I  must  observe  with  sur- 
prise, that  the  southern  provinces  of  France  were 
blasted  by  the  tempest,  and  that  Spain,  behind  her 
Pyrenees,  was  astonished  at  the  ap- 
proach of  these  formidable  strangers.' 
The  vicinity  of  Italy  had  tempted  tlieir  <arly  in- 
roads ;  but,  from  their  camp  on  the  Brenta,  they 
beheld  with  some  terror  (he  apparent  strength  and 
populousnessof  the  ncw-di.scavercd  country.  They 
requested  leave  to  retire  ;  their  request  was  proudly 
rejected  by  the  Italian  king  ;  and  the  lives  of  twenty 
thousand  christians  paid  the  forfeit  of  his  obstinacy 
and  rashness.  Among  the  cities  of  the  west,  the 
royal  Pavia  was  conspicuous  in  fame  and  splen- 
dour ;  and  the  pre-eminence  of  Rome  itself  was 
only  derived  from  the  relics  of  the  apostles.  The 
^^  Hungarians  appeared;  Pavia  was  in 
flames  ;  forty-three  churches  were  con- 
sumed ;  and,  after  the  massacre  of  the  people,  they 
spared  about  two  hundred  wretches,  who  had 
gathered  .some  bushels  of  gold  and  silver  (a  vague 
exaggeration)  from  the  smoking  ruins  of  their  coun- 
try. In  these  annual  excursions  from  the  Alps 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome  and  Capua,  the 
churches,  that  yet  escaped,  resounded  with  a  fear- 
ful litany :  "  O  save  and  deliver  us  from  the  arrows 
of  the  Hungarians  !"  But  the  saints  were  deaf  or 
inexorable  ;  and  the  torrent  rolled  forwards,  till  it 
was  stopped  by  the  extreme  land  of  Calabria.''  A 
composition  was  odored  and  accepted  for  the  head 
of  each  Italian  subject ;  and  ten  bushels  of  silver 
were  poured  forth  in  the  Turkish  camp.  But  false- 
hood is  the  natural  antagonist  of  violence  ;  and  the 
robbers  were  defrauded  both  in  the  numbers  of  the 
assessment  and  the  standard  of  the  metal.  On  the 
side  of  the  east  the  Hungarians  were  opposed  in 
doubtful  conflict  by  the  equal  arms  of  the  Bulga- 
rians, whose   faith  forbade   an   alliance   with   the 

>  The  tlireo  bloody  reigns  of  Arp,id,  Zoltan,  and  Toxus,  .ire  rritirally 
illustrated  by  Katoiia.  (Ilist.  Diiciim,  &c.  \k  107—199.)  Hisdilij^ence 
has  searched  both  natives  and  forcif;ners  ;  yet  to  the  deeds  of  misctiief, 
or  glory,  I  have  been  able  to  add  the  destruction  of  Bremen.  (Adam 
liremensis,  i.  4.3.) 

It  Mnratori  has  considered  with  patriotic  c.irc  the  danger  and  re- 
sources ot   Modena.      The   citizens   besought   St.   Geminianus,  their 
patron,  to  avert,  by  his  intercession,  the  rahies,  fiagellum,  &c. 
None  te  rogamiis,  lieet  servi  pcssimi, 
Ab  Ungernrum  nos  defendas  jaculis. 
The  bishop  erected  walls  for  the  public  defence,  not  contra  dominos 
serenes.  (Aiitiquitat.  Ital.  med.  jEvi,  torn.  i.  dis.sertat.  i.  p.  21,  22.)  and 
the  song  of  the  nightly  watch  is  not  without  elegance  or  use,  (lorn.  iii. 
diw.  xl.  p.  709.)     Tlie  Italian,  annalist  li.is  accurately  traced  the  series 
of  their  inroads.  (Annali  d'llalia,  torn.  vii.   p.  ,165.  367.  393.  401.  437. 
440.  tom.  viii.  p.  19.  41.  52,  &c.) 

1  Both  the  Hungariaii  and  Kussian  annals  suppose,  that  they  be. 
sieged,  or  attacked,  or  insulted  Constantinople  ;  (Pray,  di«ertat.  x.  p. 
2.19.  Katona.  Ilist.  Ducum.  p.  354—360.)  and  the  fact  is  n/mo»(  con. 
(eswd  liy  the  Byzantine  historians:  (Leo  (irammalicns,  p.  5«r.  Ccdre- 
nus  lorn.  II,  p.  629.)  yet.  however  glorious  to  the  nation,  it  is  denied 
or  doubted  by  Uie  critical  historian,  and  even  by  the  notary  of  Bela. 


pagans,  and  whose  situation  formed  the  barrier  of 

the    Bvzantine    empire.     The    barrier 

■  „  „  A.  D.  924. 

was  overturned  ;  the  emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople beheld  the  waving  banners  of  the  Turks ; 
and  one  of  their  boldest  warriors  presumed  to  strike 
a  battle-axe  into  the  golden  gate.  Tlie  arts  and 
treasures  of  the  Greeks  diverted  the  assault;  but 
tlie  Hungarians  might  boast,  on  their  retreat,  tliat 
they  had  imposed  a  tribute  on  the  spirit  of  Bulgaria 
and  the  majesty  of  the  Ca-sars.'  The  remote  and 
rapid  operations  of  the  same  campaign  appear  to 
magnify  the  power  and  numbers  of  the  Turks  ;  but 
their  courage  is  most  deserving  of  praise,  since  a 
light  troop  of  three  or  four  hundred  horse  would 
often  attempt  and  execute  the  most  daring  inroads 
to  the  gates  of  Thessalonica  and  ('onstautinople. 
.\t  this  disastrous  a>ra  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  <en- 
tiiries,  Europe  was  afflicted  by  a  triple  scourge  from 
the  north,  the  east,  and  the  south  :  the  Norman,  the 
Hungarian,  and  the  Saracen,  sometimes  trod  the 
same  ground  of  desolation  ;  and  these  savage  foes 
might  have  been  compared  by  Homer  to  the  two 
lions  growling  over  the  carcasses  of  a  mangled  stag.™ 
The   deliverance   of  Germany   and,. 

,  .  ,      ,  ,       \  ictorv  of  Henry 

(^hristendom  was  achieved  by  the  the  Fowler, 
Saxon  princes,  Henry  the  Fowler  and  '  ^' 
Otlio  the  Great,  who,  in  two  memorable  battles,  for 
ever  broke  tlie  power  of  the  Hungarians."  The 
valiant  Henry  was  roused  from  a  bed  of  sickncs.s 
by  the  invasion  of  his  country ;  but  his  mind  was 
vigorous  and  his  prudence  successful.  "  My  com-  ; 
panions,"  said  he,  on  the  morning  of  the  combat, 
"  maintain  your  ranks,  receive  on  your  bucklers  the 
first  arrows  of  the  pagans,  and  prevent  their  second 
discharge  by  the  equal  and  rapid  career  of  your 
lances."  They  obeyed  and  conquered  :  and  the 
historical  picture  of  the  castle  of  Merseburgh  ex- 
pressed the  features,  or  at  least  the  character,  of 
Henry,  w  ho,  in  an  age  of  ignorance,  intrusted  to  the 
finer  arts  the  perpetuity  of  his  name."  At  the  end 
of  twenty  years,  the  children  of  the  Turks  who  had 
fallen  by  his  sword  invaded  the  empire  of  his  son  ; 
and  their  force  is  defined,  in  the  lowest  estimate,  at 
one  hundred  thousand  horse.  They  ofothothe 
were  invited  by  domestic  faction  ;  the  Great, A. D. 955. 
gates  of  Germany  were  treacherously  unlocked  ; 
and  they  spread,  far  beyond  the  Rhine  and  the 
Meuse,  into  the  heart  of  Flanders.     But  the  vigour 

Their  scepticism  is  meritorious;  they  could  not  safely  transcribe  or 
bi-lii-ve  the  riisticoriim   fabulas:  but  Katniia  might  have  given  due    .. 
alt,.ntion  to  the  evidence  of  Liutprand,  Bulgarorum  gentem  atrjue   l| 
Cracoruvi  triliutariam  fecerant.  (Hist.  I.  ii.  c.  4.  p.  435.)  |i 

in  Aciivt^'  wr  inpipCriTMV,  'I 

Oti  oiipeor  tinpvtptliTi  ntpi  KTa/Litvnt  e\a<poto  I 

A/i0u  TTtivuoiTe  ficfii  ippovtoVTt  fiax€<J0oi'.  I 

11  They  arc  amply  and  critically  discussed  hv  Katona.  (Hist,  Dtlcuni,    ' 
p.  .W0--368.  427— 470.)     Liutprand  (1.  ii.  c.  8^  9.)  is  the  best  evidence     ■ 
for  the  former,  and  Witichind  (Annal.  Saxon.  I.  iii.)  of  the  latter;   but 
the  critical  historian   will  not  even  overlook  the  horn  of  a  warrior, 
which  is  said  to  be  preserved  at  Jazberin. 

«•  lliine  vero  triumplinm,  tam  laiide  qnam  memori.\  dignum,  ad 
Meresburgum  rex  in  superiori  ccenaculo  domi'is  per  tw,piiiinai',  id  est, 
pictiiniin,  iiotari  priecepit,  adeo  ut  rem  veram  potiu5(|Uam  verisiinilem 
videas  :  a  high  encomium.  (Liutprand,  1.  ii.  e.  9.)  Another  palace  in 
Germany  had  been  painted  with  holy  subjects  by  the  order  of  Cliarle. 
magne;  and  Mnratori  may  justly  affirm,  nulla  ssccnla  fuere  in  qiiihiis 
pictores  desiderati  fui-rint.  (Aiitiquitat.  Ital.  medii  .flilvi,  tom.  ii.  dissert. 
xxiv.  p.  360,  361.)  Our  domestic  i-laims  to  antiquity  of  ignorance  and 
original  imperfection  (Mr.  Walpole's  lively  words)  are  of  a  much  more 
recent  date.  (Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  i.  p.  2,  fitc.) 
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and  pradence  of  Otho  dispelled  the  conspiracy;  the 
princes  were  made  sensible,  that  unless  they  were 
true  to  each  other,  their  religion  and  country  were 
irrecoverably  lost ;  and  the  national  powers  were 
reviewed  in  the  plains  of  Augsburgh.  They  marched 
and  fought  in  eight  legions,  according  to  the  division 
ef  provinces  and  tribes;  the  first,  second,  and  third, 
were  composed  of  Bavarians  ;  the  fourth  of  Fran- 
conians  ;  the  fifth  of  Saxons,  under  the  immediate 
command  of  the  monarch ;  the  sixth  and  seventh 
consisted  of  Swabians  ;  and  the  eighth  legion,  of  a 
thousand  Bohemians,  closed  the  rear  of  the  host. 
The  resources  of  discipline  and  valour  were  fortified 
by  the  arts  of  superstition,  which,  on  this  occasion, 
may  deserve  the  epithets  of  generous  and  salutary. 
The  soldiers  were  purified  with  a  fast  ;  the  camp 
was  blessed  with  the  relics  of  saints  and  martyrs  ; 
and  the  christian  hero  girded  on  his  side  the  sword 
of  Constantine,  grasped  the  invincible  spear  of 
Charlemagne,  and  waved  the  banner  of  St.  ISIaurice, 
the  prsefect  of  the  Thebaean  legion.  But  his  firmest 
confidence  was  placed  in  the  holy  lance,P  whose 
point  was  fashioned  of  the  nails  of  the  cross,  and 
which  his  father  had  extorted  from  the  king  of 
Burgundy,  by  the  threats  of  war,  and  the  gift  of  a 
province.  The  Hungarians  were  expected  in  the 
front ;  they  secretly  passed  the  Lech,  a  river  of 
Bavaria  that  falls  into  the  Danube  ;  turned  the  rear 
of  the  christian  army  ;  plundered  the  baggage,  and 
disordered  the  legions  of  Bohemia  and  Swabia.  The 
battle  was  restored  by  the  Franconians,  whose  duke, 
the  valiant  Conrad,  was  pierced  with  an  arrow  as  he 
rested  from  his  fatigues  :  the  Saxons  fought  under 
the  eye  of  their  king  ;  and  his  victory  surpassed, 
in  merit  and  importance,  the  triumphs  of  the  last 
two  hundred  years.  The  loss  of  the  Hungarians 
was  still  greater  in  the  flight  than  in  the  action  ; 
they  were  encompassed  by  the  rivers  of  Bavaria  ; 
and  their  past  cruelties  excluded  them  from  the 
hope  of  mercy.  Three  captive  princes  were  hanged 
at  Ratisbon,  the  multitude  of  prisoners  was  slain  or 
mutilated,  and  the  fugitives,  who  presumed  to 
appear  in  the  face  of  their  country,  were  condemned 
to  everlasting  poverty  and  disgrace.i  Yet  the  spirit 
of  the  nation  was  not  humbled,  and  the  most  acces- 
sible passes  of  Hungary  were  fortified  with  a  ditch 
and  rampart.     Adversity  suggested  the  counsels  of 

p  See  Barnnius,  Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D.  !)29.  No.  2—5.  The  lance  nf 
Christ  is  takeo  from  the  best  evidence,  LiutprantI,  (i.  iv,  c.  12,)  Sige. 
bert,  and  tlie  acts  of  St.  Gerard :  but  the  other  military  relics  depend 
on  the  faith  of  the  Gesta  Analorum  post  Bedam,  1.  ii.  c.  8. 

q  Katona,  Hist.  Ducum  Hunjjariae,  p.  500,  &c. 

r  Amonj;  these  colonies  we  may  distinciiish,  1.  The  Chazars,  or 
Cabari,  who  joined  the  Hungarians  on  their  march.  (Constant,  de 
Adrain.  Imp.  c.  .TO,  -10.  p.  lOS,  100.)  2.  The  Jazyjjes,  Moravians, 
and  Siculi,  whom  they  found  in  the  land  ;  the  last  were  perhaps  a 
remnant  of  Uie  Huns  of  Attila,  and  were  intrusted  with  the  un.ird  of 
the  borders,  3  The  Russians,  who,  like  the  Swiss  in  France,  imparled 
a  general  name  to  the  royal  porters.  4.  The  Bulgarians,  whose  chiefs 
(A.  D.  956.)  were  invited,  ciirn  magna  multitudine  Hismahclitarum. 
Had  any  of  the.se  Sclavonians  embraced  the  Mahometan  religion  T  5. 
The  Bisseni  and  Cnmans,  a  mixed  multitude  of  Patzinacftes,  Uzr, 
Chazars,  8cc.  who  had  spread  lo  the  lower  Danube.  The  last  colony  of 
40,000  Cumans,  A.  D.  I2J!),  was  received  and  converted  by  the  kmgs 
of  Hungary,  who  derived  from  that  tribe  a  new  regal  appellation. 
(Pray.  Dissert,  vi.  vii.  p.  109-173.  Katona,  Hist.  Ducum,  p.  95-99. 
359— 2(!4.  476.  479-483,  &c.) 

a  Chiistiani  autem,  fjuorum  pars  major  popiili  est,  qui  ex  omni  parte 
mundi  illuc  tracti  sunt  captivi,  &c.  Such  was  the  langiiagp  of  Pili. 
prinus.  the  first  missionary  who  entered  Hvuignry,  A.  D.  973.  Pars 
major  is  .strong.     Hist.  Ducum,  p.  517. 

3  u 


A    D.  972. 


A.  D  839. 


moderation  and  peace :  the  robbers  of  llie  west 
acquiesced  in  a  sedentary  life  ;  and  the 
next  generation  was  taught  by  a  dis- 
cerning prince,  that  far  more  might  be  gained  by 
multiplying  and  exchanging  the  produce  of  a  fruit- 
ful soil.  The  native  race,  the  Turkish  or  Fennic 
blood,  was  mingled  with  new  colonies  of  Scythian 
or  Sclavonjan  origin  -,'  many  thousands  of  robust 
and  industrious  captives  had  been  imported  from 
all  the  countries  of  Europe  ;=  and  after  the  marriage 
of  Geisa  with  a  Bavarian  princess,  he  bestowed 
honours  and  estates  on  the  nobles  of  Germany.' 
The  son  of  Geisa  was  invested  with  the  regal  title, 
and  the  house  of  Arpad  reigned  three  hundred  years 
in  the  kingdom  of  Hungary.  Btit  the  freebom 
barbarians  were  not  dazzled  by  the  lustre  of  the 
diadem,  and  the  people  asserted  their  indefeasible 
right  of  choosing,  deposing,  and  punishing  the  here- 
ditary servant  of  the  state. 

ni.  The  name  of  Russians"  was 

£      ,    ,.       ,        1     .      .,1         .    .,  ,  .         Origin  of  the 

hrst  divulged,  in  the  ninth  century,  by  Russian  mo. 
an  embassy  from  Theophilus,  emperor  "^'"^y- 
of  the  east,  to  the  emperor  of  the  west,  Lewis,  the 
son  of  Charlemagne.  The  Greeks  were  accompa- 
nied by  the  envoys  of  the  great  duke, 
or  cliagan,  or  czar,  of  the  Russians. 
In  their  journey  to  Con.stantinople,  they  had  tra- 
versed many  hostile  nations ;  and  they  hoped  to 
escape  the  dangers  of  their  return,  by  requesting  the 
French  monarch  to  transport  them  by  sea  to  their 
native  country.  A  closer  examination  detected 
their  origin  :  they  were  the  brethren  of  the  Swedes 
and  Normans,  whose  name  was  already  odious  and 
formidable  in  France  ;  and  it  might  justly  be  ap- 
prehended, that  these  Russian  strangers  were  not 
the  messengers  of  peace,  but  the  emissaries  of  war. 
They  were  detained,  while  tlie  Greeks  were  dis- 
missed ;  and  Lewis  expected  a  more  satisfactory 
account,  that  he  might  obey  the  laws  of  hospitality 
or  prudence,  according  to  tlie  interest  of  both  em- 
pires." The  Scandinavian  origin  of  the  people,  or 
at  least  the  princes,  of  Russia,  may  be  confirmed 
and  illustrated  by  the  national  annals'  and  the 
general  history  of  the  north.  The  Normans,  who 
had  so  long  been  concealed  by  a  veil  of  impene- 
trable darkness,  suddenly  burst  forth  in  the  spirit  of 
naval  and  military  enterprise.    The  vast,  and  as  it  is 

t  The  fideles  Tcutonici  of  Geissa  are  authenticated  in  old  cliarncters  ; 
and  Katona,  witli  his  usual  industry,  has  made  a  fair  estimate  of  the.se 
colonies,  which  had  been  so  loosely  magiiilied  by  the  llaliau  Kanzaiius. 
(Hist.  Critic.  Ducum,  p.  667—681.) 

"  Among  the  Greeks,  this  national  appellation  Ins  a  singular  form, 
Pwr,  as  an  undeclinable  word,  of  which  many  fanciful  etymologies 
have  been  suggested.  I  have  perused,  *with  ple.isurc  and  priilit,  a  dis- 
sertation de  Ori;:ine  Uussonim,  (Comment.  Acadera.  I'elropolitanw, 
torn.  viii.  p.  .388—436.)  by  Theophilus  Sigefcid  Bayer,  a  le.anied  Ger- 
man, who  spent  his  life  and  labours  in  the  service  of  Russia.  A  geo- 
gra|iliical  tract  of  D'Anville,  de  TEmpirc  de  Russie,  sou  Origine,  et 
ses  Accroissemens,  (Paris,  1772.  in  12mo,)  has  likewi.se  been  of  use. 

X  .See  the  entire  pas-sage  (diu'uum,  says  Haver,  ut  aureis  in  tabulis 
figatur)  in  the  Annates  Itertiniani  Francnrum,  (in  Script.  Ital.  Mur^. 
tori,  torn.  ii.  pars  i.  p.  625.)  A.  D.  839.  twenty. two  years  before  the 
;era  of  Ruric.  In  the  tenth  century.  I.iulprand  (llist.  I.  v.  c,  fi.) 
speaks  of  the  Russians  and  Normans  .vi  the  same  Ar)uilon.ires  homiDev 
of  a  red  complexion. 

y  My  knowledgeof  these  .Annals  is  drawn  from  M.  Lcvcqiie,  Histoire 
de  Russie.  Nestor,  the  first  and  best  of  these  ancient  annali.st5,  was  a 
monk  of  Kiow,  who  died  in  the  Iwginningof  the  twelfth  century  ;  but 
his  chronicle  was  obscure,  till  it  was  published  at  Petersburgh,  I7ti7, 
in  4lo.  l.evrriue,  Hist,  de  Ruule,  lorn.  i.  p.  xvl.  Coxc'j  Travels,  vol. 
ii.  p.  181. 
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said,  the  populous,  regions  of  Denmark,  Sweden, 
and  Norway,  were  crowded  wilii  independent  chief- 
tains and  desperate  adventurers,  wlio  sighed  in  the 
laziness  of  peace,  and  smiled  in  the  agonies  of 
death.  Piracy  was  the  exercise,  the  trade,  the 
glorv,  and  the  virtue,  of  the  Scandinavian  youth. 
Impatient  of  a  bleak  olimatc  and  narrow  limits,  tlicy 
started  from  tlic  liancjuet,  grasped  their  arms,  sound- 
ed their  horn,  ascended  their  vessels,  and  explored 
every  coast  that  promised  either  spoil  or  settlement. 
The  Baltic  was  the  lirst  scene  of  tlieir  naval  achieve- 
ments ;  they  visited  the  eastern  shores,  the  silent 
residence  of  Fcnnic  and  Selavonian  tribes,  and  the 
primitive  Russians  of  the  lake  Ladoga  paid  a  tri- 
bute, the  skins  of  white  S(iuirrcls,  to  these  strangers, 
whom  they  saluted  with  the  title  of  Vitnuiyians,'  or 
Corsairs.  Their  superiority  in  arms,  discipline,  and 
renown,  commanded  the  fear  and  reverence  of  the 
natives.  In  their  wars  against  the  more  inland 
savages,  the  Varangians  condescended  to  serve  as 
friends  and  auxiliaries,  and  gradually,  by  choice  or 
conquest,  obtained  the  dominion  of  a  people  whom 
they  were  qualified  to  protect.  Their  tyranny  was 
expelled,  their  valour  was  again  recalled,  till  at 
length,  Ruric,  a  Scandinavian  chief, 
became  the  father  of  a  dynasty  which 
reigned  above  seven  hundred  years.  His  brothers 
extended  his  influence :  the  example  of  service  and 
usurpation  was  imitated  by  his  companions  in  the 
southern  provinces  of  Russia  ;  and  their  establish- 
ments, by  the  usual  methods  of  war  and  assassina- 
tion, were  cemented  into  the  fabric  of  a  powerful 
monarchy. 
_.    ,,       .  As  long  as  the  descendants  of  Ruric 

The  Varanrians  ^ 

of  Constantino-  were  considered  as  aliens  and  con- 
""^^  querors,   they  ruled  by  the  sword  of 

the  Varangians,  distributed  estates  and  subjects  to 
their  faithful  captains,  and  supplied  their  numbers 
with  fresh  streams  of  adventurers  from  the  Baltic 
coast."  But  when  the  Scandinavian  chiefs  had 
struck  a  deep  and  permanent  root  into  the  soil,  they 
mingled  with  the  Russians  in  blood,  religion,  and 
language,  and  the  first  Waladirair  had  the  merit  of 
delivering  his  country  from  these  foreign  mercena- 
ries. They  had  seated  bini  on  the  throne  ;  his  riches 
were  insufllcicnt  to  satisfy  their  demands  ;  but  they 
listened  to  his  pleasing  advice,  that  they  should 
seek,  not  a  more  grateful,  but  a  more  wealthy,  mas- 
ter ;  that  they  should  embark  for  Greece,  where, 
instead  of  the  skins  of  squirrels,  silk  and  gold  would 
be  the  recompenee  of  their  service.  At  the  same 
time  the  Russian  jirinee  admonished  his  Byzantine 
ally  to  disperse  and  employ,  to  recompense  and 
restrain,  these   impetuous  children  of  the   north. 

•  Thoophil,  Sip.  JUyer  de  Varagis,  (for  the  name  is  ditTorently  spelt) 
:ii  Comment.  Acadcm.  Petropolitana-,  toni.  iv.  p.  275—311. 

■  Vet,  as  late  a.i  the  year  1018,  Kiow  and  Russia  were  still  guarded 
ex  fu[;itivorum  servorum  robore  contliientium,  et  maxime  Daoorum. 
Bayer,  who  quiltes  (p.  292.)  the  Chronicle  of  Dithmar  of  Merseburch. 
observes,  that  it  \»;is  nnusual  for  the  Germans  to  enlist  in  a  foreiju 
■crviee. 

"•  I)n  Cange  has  collected  from  the  original  authors  the  state  and 
history  of  the  Varangi  at  Constantinople.  f(;ios<ar.  Me<t.  et  lofimB' 
IjTircilati^  «ub  voce  Vaoa-iioi.  Med.  et  InAmK  l.alinitatis,  snh  voce 
vIl'T''  ,  '■  "■'  Al'xiail-  Annae  Coranenw,  p.  856-2^58.  Notes  sur 
V  illeh.ir.lf.nin,  p.  'XM;--m)    See  likewise  the annolationsof  Keiske  to 


Contemporary  writers  have  recorded  the  introduc- 
tion, name,  and  character  of  the  Varanyians :  each 
day  they  rose  in  conlidcnce  and  esteem  ;  the  whole 
body  was  assembled  at  Constantinople  to  perforirt 
the  duty  of  guards  ;  and  their  strength  was  recruited 
by  a  numerous  band  of  their  couutrymen  from  the 
island  of  Thule.  On  this  occasion,  the  vague  ap- 
pellation of  Thule  is  applied  to  England  ;  and  the 
new  Varangians  were  a  colony  of  Engli.sh  and 
Danes  who  lied  from  the  yoke  of  the  Norman  con- 
queror. The  habits  of  pilgrimage  and  piracy  had 
approximated  the  countries  of  the  earth  ;  these 
exiles  were  entertained  in  the  Byzantine  court; 
and  they  preserved,  till  the  last  age  of  the  em- 
pire, the  inheritance  of  spotless  loyalty,  and  the 
use  of  the  Danish  or  English  tongue.  With  their 
broad  and  double-edged  battle-axes  on  their 
shoulders,  they  attended  the  Greek  emperor  to 
the  temple,  the  senate,  and  the  hippodrome ;  he 
slept  and  feasted  under  their  trusty  guard  ;  and 
the  keys  of  the  palace,  the  treasury,  and  the  capital, 
were  held  by  the  lirm  and  faithful  hands  of  the 
Varangians.'' 

In  the  tenth  century,  the  geography  ^ 

■'  o      o      1     J   Geography     and 

ol  Seythia  was  extended  far  beyond  trade  of  "Russia, 
the  limits  of  ancient  knowledge ;  and 
the  monarchy  of  the  Russians  obtains  a  vast  and 
conspicuous  place  in  the  map  of  Constantine."  The 
sons  of  Ruric  were  masters  of  the  spacious  province 
of  Wolodomir,  or  Moscow  :  and,  if  they  were  con- 
fined on  that  side  by  the  hordes  of  the  east,  their 
western  frontier  in  those  early  days  was  enlarged 
to  the  Baltic  sea  and  the  country  of  the  Prussians. 
Their  northern  reign  ascended  above  the  sixtieth 
degree  of  latitude,  over  the  Hyperborean  regions, 
which  fancy  had  peopled  with  monsters,  or  clouded 
with  eternal  darkness.  To  the  south  they  followed 
the  course  of  the  Borysthenes,  and  approached  with 
that  river  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Euxine  sea. 
The  tribes  that  dwelt,  or  wandered,  on  this  ample 
circuit,  were  obedient  to  the  same  conqueror,  and 
insensibly  blended  into  the  same  nation.  The  lan- 
gtiage  of  Russia  is  a  dialect  of  the  Selavonian  ; 
but,  in  the  tenth  century,  these  two  modes  of  speech 
were  different  from  each  other;  and,  as  the  Sela- 
vonian prevailed  in  the  south,  it  may  be  presumed 
that  the  original  Russians  of  the  north,  the  primi- 
tive subjects  of  the  Varangian  chief,  were  a  portion 
of  the  Fennie  race.  With  the  emigration,  union, 
or  dissolution,  of  the  wandering  tribes,  the  loose 
and  indefinite  picture  of  the  Scythian  desert  has 
continually  shifted.  But  the  most  ancient  map  of 
Russia  affords  some  places  which  still  retain  their 
name  and  position ;  and  the  two  capitals,  Novo- 

the  Ceremoniile  Aula-  Byzaiit.  of  Constantine.  torn.  ii.  p.  149,  150. 
Njxo  Grammatieus  alTirms  that  they  spoke  Danish  ;  but  Codiiius 
niaiiilains  them  till  the  tiftecnlh  century  in  the  use  of  their  native 
English :    l\o\vxt>oviiov<n    ol    Bapa770i    xaTa    TWi.    wajptov   fKuiiriTav        L 

e  The  original  record  of  the  geography  and  trade  of  Russia  is  pro.  J 
iluced  by  the  emperor  Constantine  Pnrphyrogenitus,  (de  Adniinistrat. 
Imperii,  c,  2.  p.  55.  50.  c.  9.  p.  59-01.  c.  13.  p.  0.1-67.  c.  .17.  p,  100.  e. 
4>.  n.  112.  113.) and  illustrated  by  the  diligence  of  Bayer,  (de  Oeogra. 
pliiii  Russix-  vicinarumque  Regionum  eirciter  A.  C  948.  in  Comment. 
Ai-adim.  I'etropol.  torn.  ix.  p.  307—432.  lorn.  x.  p.  371—421.)  with  the 
aid  of  the  chronicles  and  traditions  of  Russia,  Scaudiiiavia,  &c. 
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gorod^  and  Kiow,«  are  coeval  with  the  first  age  of 
the  monarchy.  Novogorod  had  not  yet  desened 
the  epithet  of  great,  nor  the  alliance  of  the  Han- 
seatic  league,  which  diffnsed  the  streams  of  opu- 
lence and  the  principles  of  freedom.  Kiow  could 
not  yet  boast  of  three  hundred  churches,  an  innu- 
merable people,  and  a  degree  of  greatness  and 
splendour,  which  was  compared  with  Constantino- 
ple by  those  who  had  never  seen  the  residence  of 
the  C^sars.  In  their  origin,  the  two  cities  were  no 
more  than  camps  or  fairs,  the  most  convenient  sta- 
tions in  which  the  barbarians  might  assemble  for 
the  occasional  business  of  war  or  trade.  Yet  even 
these  assemblies  announce  some  progress  in  the 
arts  of  society ;  a  new  breed  of  cattle  was  imported 
from  the  southern  provinces ;  and  the  spirit  of  com- 
mercial enterprise  pervaded  tlie  sea  and  land  from 
the  Baltic  to  the  Euxine,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Oder  to  the  port  of  Constantinople.  In  the  days  of 
idolatry  and  barbarism,  the  Sclavonic  city  of  Julin 
was  frequented  and  enriched  by  the  Normans,  who 
had  prudently  secured  a  free  mart  of  purchase  and 
exchange.'  From  this  harbour,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Oder,  the  corsair,  or  merchant,  sailed  in  forty- 
three  days  to  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Baltic,  the 
most  distant  nations  were  intermingled,  and  the 
holy  groves  of  Curland  are  said  to  have  been  deco- 
rated with  Grecian  and  Spanish  gold.f  Between 
the  sea  and  Novogorod  an  easy  intercourse  was 
discovered ;  in  the  summer,  through  a  gulf,  a  lake, 
and  a  navigable  river  ;  in  the  winter  season,  over 
the  hard  and  level  surface  of  boundless  snows. 
From  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city,  the  Russians 
descended  the  streams  that  fall  into  the  Borys- 
thenes ;  their  canoes,  of  a  single  tree,  were  laden 
with  slaves  of  every  age,  furs  of  every  species,  the 
spoil  of  their  bee-hives,  and  the  hides  of  their 
cattle  ;  and  the  whole  produce  of  the  north  was 
collected  and  discharged  in  the  magazines  of  Kiow. 
The  monlh  of  June  was  the  ordinary  season  of  the 
departure  of  the  fleet :  the  timber  of  the  canoes  was 
framed  into  the  oars  and  benches  of  more  solid  and 
capacious  boats  ;  and  they  proceeded  without  ob- 
stacle down  the  Borysthenes,  as  far  as  the  seven  or 

d  Tlie  haughtv  proverb,  "  Who  can  resist  God  and  the  sreat  Novo- 
gorod ?"'  is  appHed  by  M.  Levesqne  (Hist,  de  Riissie.  torn.  i.  p.  60.) 
even  to  the  times  that  preceded  the  reign  of  Riiric.  In  the  course  of 
his  history  he  freqnently  celebrates  this  repnbtic,  which  was  sup. 
pressed  A.  D.  1475.  (torn.  ii.  p.  252—266.)  Thot  accurate  traveller, 
Adam  Olearins,  deifcribes  (in  1635)  the  remains  of  Novogorod,  and 
the  route  by  sea  and  land  of  tlie  Holstein  ambassadors,  tom.  i.  p.  123 
—129. 

e  In  hac  ma^na  civitate,  quse  est  caput  regni,  plus  trecentre  ecclesise 
habentur  et  nundin^  octo,  poputi  etiam  ignota  manus.  (Eggehardus 
ad  A.  D.  1018,  apud  Bayer,  tom.  ix.  p.  412.)  He  likewise  quotes  (tom. 
X.  p.  397.)  the  words  of  the  Saxon  annalist,  Cujus  {RussueJ  metropo. 
lis  est  Chive,  amula  sceptri  Constantinopolitani,  qu»  est  clarissimum 
decus  GrEfciae.  The  fame  of  Kiow,  especially  in  the  eleventh  century, 
had  reached  the  German  and  the  Arabian  geographers. 

f  In  Odorffi  ostio  qua  Scythicas  alluit  paludes,  nobilissima  civitas 
Julinum,  celeberrimam  barbaris  et  Grsecis  qui  sunt  in  circiiitii  prs. 
stansstationem,  est  sane  maxima  omnium  qiia-s  Kuropa  riatidil  rivitatnm. 
(Adam  Bremensis,  Hist  Eccles.  p.  19.)  A  strange  exaggeration  even 
in  the  eleventh  century.  The  trade  of  the  Baltic,  and  the  Hanscatic 
league,  are  carefully  treated  in  Anderson's  Historical  Deduction  of 
Commerce ;  at  least,  in  our  languages,  1  am  not  acquainted  with  any 
book  so  satisfactory. 

B  According  to  Adam  of  Bremen,  (de  Sitil  Danix,  p,  .»8.)  the  old 
Curland  extended  eight  days^  journey  along  the  coast ;  and  by  Peter 
Teutoburgicus,  (p.  68.  A.  D.  1.126.)  Mrmel  is  defined  as  the  common 
frontier  of  Uussia,  Curland.  and  Prussia.  Aurum  ibi  plurimum  (says 
Adaml   divinis,    auguribus  atque   necromanticis  omnes  domiis  sunt 

plenip a  toto  ort}e  ibi  responsa  petuntur,  maxime  ab  Hispanis 
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thirteen  ridges  of  rocks,  which  traverse  the  bed, 
and  precipitate  the  waters,  of  the  river.  At  the 
more, shallow  falls  it  was  sufficient  to  lighten  the 
vessels  ;  but  the  deeper  cataracts  were  impassable  ; 
and  the  mariners,  who  dragged  their  vessels  and 
their  slaves  si.x  miles  over  land,  were  exposed  in 
this  toilsome  journey  to  the  robbers  of  the  desert." 
At  the  first  island  below  the  falls,  the  Russians  ce- 
lebrated the  festival  of  their  escape ;  at  a  second, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  they  repaired  their 
shattered  vessels  for  the  longer  and  more  perilon-s 
voyage  of  the  Black  sea.  If  they  steered  along  the 
coast,  the  Danube  was  accessible;  with  a  fair  wind 
they  could  reach  in  thirty-si.x  or  forty  hours  the 
opposite  shores  of  Anatolia  ;  and  Constantinople 
admitted  the  annual  visit  of  the  strangers  of  the 
north.  They  returned  at  the  stated  season  with  a 
rich  cargo  of  corn,  wine,  and  oil,  the  manufactures 
of  Greece,  and  the  spices  of  India.  Some  of  their 
countrymen  resided  in  the  capital  and  provinces  ; 
and  the  national  treaties  protected  the  persons, 
effects,  and  privileges,  of  the  Russian  merchant.' 
But  the  same  communication  which  Naval  expedi- 
had  been  opened  for  the  benefit,  was  Jj^": ^L^l-^^f  "^ 
soon  abused  for  the  injury,  of  mankind.  Constantinople. 
In  aperiodof  one  hundred  and  ninety  years,  the  Rus- 
sians made  four  attempts  to  plunder  the  treasures  of 
Constantinople  :  the  event  was  various,  but  the 
motive,  the  means,  and  the  object,  were  the  same  in 
these  naval  expeditions.''  The  Russian  traders  had 
seen  the  magnificence  and  tasted  the  luxury  of  the 
city  of  the  Ca»sars.  A  marvellous  tale,  and  a  scanty 
supply,  excited  the  desires  of  their  savage  country- 
men :  they  envied  the  gifts  of  nature  which  their 
climate  denied  ;  they  coveted  the  works  of  art  which 
they  were  too  lazy  to  imitate  and  too  indigent  to 
purchase :  the  Varangian  princes  unfurled  the  ban- 
ners of  piratical  adventure,  and  their  bravest  sol- 
diers w  ere  drawn  from  the  nations  that  dwelt  in  the 
northern  isles  of  the  ocean.'  The  image  of  their 
naval  armaments  was  revived  in  the  last  century,  in 
the  fleets  of  the  Cossacks,  which  issued  from  the 
Borysthenes,  to  navigate  the  same  seas,  for  a  similar 
purpose."'    The  Greek  appellation  of  monoxyla,  or 

(forsan  Zupanis,  id  est  regiilis  Leltovia-)  et  Grsecis.  The  name  of 
Greeks  was  applied  to  the  Russians  even  before  their  conversion  ;  an 
imperfect  conversion,  if  they  still  consulted  the  wizards  of  Curland. 
(Bayer,  tom.  x.  p.  378—402,  &c.  Grotius,  Prolegomen.  ad  Hist,  Gotli. 
p.  99J 


h  Constantine  only  reckons  seven  cataracts,  of  which  he  gives  the 
jnic  names;    but  thirteen  are  enumerated  by  1 


,•  the 


Russian  and  Sclavoni 

Sieur  de  Beanplan,  a  French  engineer,  who  had  surveyed  the  course 
and  navigation  of  the  Dnieper  or  Borysthenes,  (Description  de  ITk- 
raiiie,  Roueu,  1660.  a  thin  quarlo,)  but  the  iuap  is  unluckily  wanting 
in  mv  copy. 

i  Nestor,  apnd  Levesquc,  Hist  de  Russie,  tom.  i.  p.  T8 — 80.  From 
the  Dnieper  or  Borystlienes,  the  Russians  went  to  Black  Bulgaria, 
Cliazaria,  and  iSyrifl.'  To  Syria,  how  ?  where  ?  when  ?  IMay  we  not, 
instead  o(  Svpta,  read  Sirai-ia!  (de  Administrat.  Imp.c.42.  p.  113.)  The 
alteration  is  slight;  the  position  of  Suania,  lietween  Chazana  and  I.azi- 
ca,  is  perfectly  suitable;  and  the  name  was  still  used  in  the  eleventh 
century.  (Cedren.  tom.  ii.  p.  770.) 

k  The  wars  of  the  Russians  and  Greeks  in  the  ninth,  tenth,  and 
eleventh  centuries,  are  related  in  the  Byzantine  annals,  especially  tliose 
of  Zonaras  and  Cedrenus  ;  and  all  their  testimonies  are  collected  in  the 
Jiiiarica  of  Stritter,  tom.  ii.  p.  939—1044. 

1  Ilpofferoipuraiievor  6c  «cai  (rvfi^axiKov  ovx  oXiyov  awo  t«*v  Karoi- 
Koi-^Tov  ev  TOic  irpoaopKTioir  Toi*  OKcavov  nfiffott  cfi'Wi'.  Cedrenus  in 
Compend.  p.  758. 

m  Sec  Beanplan  (Description  de  riTiraine,  p.  54 — fit,):  his  deiicrip. 
tioosare  lively,  his  plans  accurate,  and  except  the  circumstance  of  tire, 
arms,  we  may  read  old  Russians  for  modern  Cossacks. 
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single  canoes,  niiglit  be  justly  applied  to  the  bottom 
of  tlieir  vessels.  It  was  scoopctl  out  of  Hie  loDp; 
stem  of  a  bee<Oi  or  willow ,  but  the  slight  anil  narrow 
foundation  was  raised  and  continued  on  either  side 
with  planks,  till  it  attained  the  length  of  sixty,  and 
the  height  of  about  twelve,  feet.  These  boats  were 
built  without  a  deck,  but  with  two  rudders  and  a 
mast;  to  move  with  sails  and  oars;  and  to  contain 
from  fortytoseventy  men,  with  tlieir  arms,  and  provi- 
sions of  fresh  water  and  salt  lish.  The  first  trial  of 
the  Russians  was  made  with  two  hundred  boats; 
but  when  the  national  force  w  as  exerted,  they  might 
arm  against  (Constantinople  a  thousand  or  twelve 
hundred  vessels.  Their  fleet  was  not  much  inferior 
to  the  royal  navy  of  Aganicninon,  but  it  was  mag- 
nified in  the  eyes  of  fear  to  ten  or  fifteen  times  the 
real  proportion  of  its  strength  and  numbers.  Had 
the  Greek  emperors  been  endowed  with  foresight  to 
discern,  and  vigour  to  prevent,  perhaps  they  might 
have  sealed  with  a  maritime  force  the  mouth  of  the 
Borysthenes.  Their  indolence  abandoned  the  coast 
of  Anatolia  to  the  calamities  of  a  piratical  war, 
which,  after  an  interval  of  six  hundred  years,  again 
infested  the  Euxine;  but  as  long  as  the  capital  was 
respected,  the  sufferings  of  a  distant  province 
escaped  the  notice  both  of  the  prince  and  the  his- 
torian. The  storm  which  had  swept  along  from  the 
Phasis  and  Trebizond,  at  length  hurst  on  the  Bos- 
phorus  of  Thrace ;  a  strait  of  fifteen  miles,  in 
which  the  rude  vessels  of  the  Russian  might  have 
been  stopped  and  destroyed  by  a  more  skilful  ad- 
Thc  first,  versary.  In  their  first  enterprise" 
A.  D.  865.  under  the  princes  of  Kiow,  they  passed 
without  opposition,  and  occupied  the  port  of  Con- 
stantinople in  the  absence  of  the  emperor  Michael, 
the  son  of  Thcophilus.  Through  a  crovvd  of  perils, 
he  landed  at  the  palace-stairs,  and  immediately 
repaired  to  a  church  of  the  Virgin  Mary."  By  the 
advice  of  the  patriarch,  her  garment,  a  precious 
relic,  was  drawn  from  the  sanctuary  and  dipped  in 
the  sea  ;  and  a  seasonable  tempest,  which  dcter- 
iiiined  the  retreat  of  the  Russians,  was  devoutly 
Tiwsecond,  ascribed  to  the  mother  of  God.''  The 
A.  D.  904.  silence  of  the  Greeks  may  inspire  some 
doubt  of  the  truth,  or  at  least  of  the  importance,  of 
the  second  attempt  by  Oleg,  the  guardian  of  the 
sons  of  Ruric.  A  strong  barrier  of  arms  and  for- 
tifications defended  the  Bospliorus :  they  were 
eluded  by  the  usual  expedient  of  drawing  the  boats 
over  the  isthmus;  and  this  simple  operation  is  de- 
scribed in  the  national  chronicles,  as  if  the  Ru.ssian 
fleet  had   sailed  over  dry  land  with  a  brisk  and 


n  [t  iH  to  be  latnciitcH,  that  Bayer  lias  only  given  a  Dissertation  lie 
Ilussornm  prim^  Expeditione  ConHtantinopolilaiia.  (Comment.  Academ. 
Petropol,  torn.  vi.  p.  36.>— 391.)  After  disentangling  some  clironolo. 
Rical  intncaeies,  he  fixes  it  in  the  years  864  or  90^,  a  date  wliieh  mitilit 
tiave  smoothed  some  doubts  and  ditlietiltivs  In  the  beginning  of  M. 
Levesoue'B  history. 

o  Aylien  Pliolius  wrote  his  enciclic  epistle  on  the  conversion  of  the 
Itussians,  the  miracle  was  not  yet  sulficiently  ripe ;  he  reproaches  the 
nation  as  etc  tationtrii  Kai  mat^ovtav  navrat  AevTfpovt  ratro^ti^ov, 

p  Leo  Grammalicns,  p.  463,  46-1.  Constantini  Continiiator,  in 
Script,  post.  Theophaiiem,  p.  121,  122.  Symeoii  Logolhel.  p.  44i,  446. 
Oeorg.  Mouach.  p.  .Uj,  538.  Cedrenus,  lorn.  ii.  p.  551.  Zonaras,  torn. 
11.  p.  162. 

q  Sec   Ne«lor  and  Nicon,  in  !.cve^()ne's  Hist,  de  Riis.sie,  toin.  i.  p. 


favourable  gale.  The  leader  of  the  The  third, 
third  armament,  Igor,  the  son  of  a.  D.941. 
Ruric,  had  cliosen  a  moment  of  wcakiitss  and  de- 
cay, when  the  naval  powers  of  the  empire  were 
employed  against  the  Saracens.  But  if  courage  be 
not  wanting,  the  instruments  of  defence  are  seldom 
deficient.  Fifteen  broken  and  decayed  galleys  were 
boldly  launehcd  against  the  enemy ;  but  instead  of 
the  single  tube  of  Greek  fire  usually  planted  on  the 
prow,  the  sides  and  stern  of  each  vessel  were  abun- 
dantly supplied  with  that  liquid  combustible.  The 
engineers  were  dexterous ;  the  weather  was  pro- 
jiitious  ;  many  thousand  Russians,  who  chose  rather 
to  be  drowned  than  burnt,  leaped  into  the  sea,  and 
those  who  escaped  to  the  Thraeian  shore  were  inhu- 
manly slaughtered  by  the  peasants  and  soldiers. 
Yet  one  third  of  the  canoes  escaped  into  shallow 
water  ;  and  the  next  spring  Igor  was  again  pre- 
pared to  retrieve  his  disgrace  and  claim  his  re- 
venge.' After  a  long  peace,  Jaros-  The  fomth, 
laus,  the  great-grandson  of  Igor,  re-  *  ^  '"''■'■ 
suraed  the  same  project  of  a  naval  invasion.  A 
fleet,  under  the  command  of  his  son,  was  repulsed 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Bospliorus  by  the  same  arti- 
ficial fiames.  But  in  the  rashness  of  pursuit,  the 
vanguard  of  the  Greeks  was  encompassed  by  an 
irresistible  multitude  of  boats  and  men  ;  their  pro- 
vision of  fire  was  probably  exhausted  ;  and  twenty- 
four  galleys  were  either  taken,  sunk,  or  destroyed.' 
Yet  the  threats  or  calamities  of  a  Negociationsand 
Russian  war  were  more  frequently  di-  P™piiecy. 
verted  by  treaty  than  by  arms.  In  these  naval  hos- 
tilities, every  disadvantage  was  on  the  side  of  the 
Greeks  ;  their  savage  enemy  afl'ordcd  no  mercy  ; 
his  poverty  promised  no  spoil  ;  his  impenetrable 
retreat  deprived  the  conqueror  of  the  hopes  of  re- 
venge ;  and  the  priile  or  weakness  of  cinpire  in- 
dulged an  opinion,  that  no  honour  could  be  gained 
or  lost  in  the  intercourse  with  barbarians.  At  first 
their  demands  were  high  and  inadmissible,  three 
pounds  of  gold  for  each  soldier  or  mariner  of  the 
fieet :  the  Russian  youth  adhered  to  the  design  of 
conquest  and  glory  ;  but  the  counsels  of  moderation 
were  recommended  by  the  hoary  sages.  "  Be  eon- 
tent,"  they  said,  "  with  the  liberal  oflers  of  Caesar; 
is  it  not  far  better  to  obtain  without  a  combat,  the 
possession  of  gold,  silver,  silks,  and  all  the  objects 
of  our  desires  ?  Are  we  sure  of  victory  ?  Can  we 
conclude  a  treaty  with  the  sea?  We  do  not  tread 
on  tlie  land  ;  we  float  on  the  abyss  of  water,  and  a 
common  death  hangs  over  our  heads."'  The  memory 
of  these  Arctic  fleets  that  seemed  to  descend  from 


74-811.  Kalona  (Hist.  Ducum,  p.  7.5— 79.)  uses  his  advaiitase  tn  dis. 
prove  this  Russian  viiiory,  winch  would  cloud  the  siege  of  Kiow  by 
the  flunt.'arians. 

r  l.eo  GrammatlcUB.  p.  506,  507.  Incert.  Conlin.  p.  26.1,  264.  Symeon 
Logolhet.  p.  490,  491.  Georg.  Monaeh.  p.  588,  589.  Ceilren'  torn, 
ii.  p.  629.  Zonaras,  torn.  ii.  p.  190,  191.  and  Liotpraiid,  I.  v.  c. 
6.  who  writes  from  the  narratives  of  his  father.in-law,  then  ambas. 
sador  at  Constantinople,  and  corrects  the  vain  exaggeration  of  the 
Greeks. 

s  1  ran  only  appeal  to  Cedreniis  (torn.  ii.  p.  758,  7.59.)  and  Zonaras 
(torn.  ii.  p.  2.53,  354.) ;  but  they  grow  more  weighty  and  credible  as 
they  draw  near  to  their  own  times. 

t'Nestor,  apud  L*vesqne,  Hist,  de  Riissie,  torn.  i.  p  R7. 
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the  polar  circle,  left  a  deep  impression  of  terror  on 
the  imperial  city.  By  the  vulgar  of  every  rank,  it 
was  asserted  and  believed,  that  an  equestrian 
statue  in  the  square  of  Taurus,  was  secretly  in- 
scribed with  a  propliecy,  how  the  Russians,  in  the 
last  days,  should  become  masters  of  Constantinople." 
In  our  own  time,  a  Russian  armament,  instead  of 
sailing  from  the  Borysthenes,  has  circumnavigated 
the  continent  of  Europe  ;  and  the  Turkish  capital 
has  been  threatened  by  a  squadron  of  strong  and 
lofty  ships  of  war,  each  of  which,  with  its  naval 
science  and  thundering  artillery,  could  have  sunk 
or  scattered  a  hundred  canoes,  such  as  those  of 
their  ancestors.  Perliaps  the  present  generation 
may  yet  behold  the  accomplishment  of  the  predic- 
tion, of  a  rare  prediction,  of  which  tlie  style  is  un- 
ambiguous and  the  date  unquestionable. 

By   land    the    Russians   were    less 

ReiffO  of 

Swafosiaus,  formidable  than  by  sea ;  and  as  Ihey 
'  '  ■  *'~  '■'  fought  for  the  most  part  on  foot,  their 
irregular  legions  must  often  have  been  broken  and 
overthrown  by  the  cavalry  of  the  Scythian  hordes. 
Yet  their  growing  towns,  however  slight  and  imper- 
fect, presented  a  shelter  to  the  subject,  and  a  bar- 
rier to  the  enemy:  the  monarchy  of  Kiow,  till  a  fatal 
partition,  assumed  the  dominion  of  the  north  ;  and 
the  nations  from  the  Volga  to  the  Danube  were  sub- 
dued or  repelled  by  the  arms  of  S«atoslaus,«  the 
son  of  Igor,  the  son  of  Oleg,  the  son  of  Ruric. 
The  vigour  of  his  mind  and  body  was  fortified  by 
the  hardships  of  a  military  and  savage  life.  Wrapt 
in  a  bear-skin,  Swatoslaus  usually  slept  on  the 
ground,  his  head  reclining  on  a  saddle  ;  his  diet 
was  coarse  and  frugal,  and,  like  the  heroes  of 
Homer,>  his  meat  (it  %vas  often  horse-flesh)  was 
broiled  or  roasted  on  the  coals.  The  exercise  of 
war  gave  stability  and  discipline  to  his  army  ;  and 
it  may  be  presumed,  that  no  soldier  was  permitted 
to  transcend  the  luxury  of  his  chief.  By  an  em- 
bassy from  Nicephorus,  the  Greek  emperor,  he  was 
moved  to  undertake  the  conquest  of  Bulgaria,  and  a 
gift  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds  of  gold  was  laid  at 
his  feet  tp  defray  the  expense,  or  rew  ard  the  toils, 
of  the  expedition.  An  army  of  sixty  thousand  men 
was  assembled  and  embarked  ;  they  sailed  from  the 
Borysthenes  to  the  Danube ;  their  landing  was 
effected  on  the  Ma?sian  shore  ;  and,  after  a  sharp 
encounter,  the  swords  of  the  Russians  prevailed 
against  the  arrows  of  the  Bulgarian  horse.  The 
vanquished  king  sunk  into  the  grave  ;  his  children 
were  made  captive ;  and  his  dominions,  as  far  as 
mount  Hiemus,  were  subdued  or  ravaged   by  the 

u  This  brazen  et.itue,  which  had  been  hroupht  from  Antioch,  and 
was  melted  down  by  tlie  Latins,  was  supposed  to  represent  eitlier 
Joshua  or  itelleroplimi,  an  odd  dilemma.  See  Nieetas  Clioiiiates,  {p, 
413.  414.)  Codinus.  (de  Oritiiiiibus  C.  P.  p.  24.)  and  the  anonymous 
writer  de  Antiquitat.  C.  F.  (Bandnri,  Imp.  Orient,  torn.  i.  p.  17,  18.) 
■who  lived  about  the  year  1100.  They  witnes.s  the  belief  of  the  pro- 
phecy ;  the  rest  is  immaterial. 

X  The  life  of  Swatoslaus,  or  Sviatoslaf,  or  Sphendosthlabus,  is  ex- 
tracted from  the  Uu&->ian  Chronicles  by  iM.  Levesque.  (Hist,  de  Russie, 
torn.  i.  p.  W— 107.) 

y  This  resemblance  may  be  clearly  seen  in  the  ninth  book  of  the  Iliad, 
(205 — 221  )  in  the  minute  detail  of  the  cookery  of  Achilles.  By  such  a 
picture,  a  modern  epic  poet  would  disgrace  his  work,  and  disgust  bis 
reader ;  but  the  Greek  verses  are  harmonious,  a  dead  language  can 
seldom  appear  low  or  familiar ;   anil  at   the  distance  of  two  thousand 


northern  invaders.  But  instead  of  relinquishing 
his  prey,  and  performing  his  engagements,  the 
Varangian  prince  was  more  disposed  to  advance 
than  to  retire  ;  and,  had  his  ambition  been  crowned 
with  success,  the  seat  of  empire  in  that  early 
period  might  have  been  transferred  to  a  more  tem- 
perate and  fruitful  climate.  Swatoslaus  enjoyed 
and  acknowledged  the  advantages  of  his  new  posi- 
tion, in  which  he  could  unite,  by  exchange  or 
rapine,  the  various  productions  of  the  earth.  By 
an  easy  navigation  he  might  draw  from  Russia  the 
native  commodities  of  furs,  wax,  and  hjdromel  ; 
Hungary  supplied  him  with  a  breed  of  horses  and 
the  spoils  of  the  west  ;  and  Greece  abounded 
with  gold,  silver,  and  the  foreign  lu.xuries,  which 
his  poverty  had  affected  to  disdain.  The  bands 
of  Patzinacites,  Chozars,  and  Turks,  repaired  to 
the  standard  of  victory  ;  and  the  ambassador  of 
Nicephorus  betrayed  his  trust,  assumed  the  purple, 
and  promised  to  share  witli  his  new  allies  the 
treasures  of  the  eastern  world.  From  the  banks 
of  the  Danube  the  Russian  prince  pursued  his 
march  as  far  as  Adrianople;  a  formal  summons  to 
evacuate  the  Roman  province  was  dismissed  with 
contempt ;  and  Swatoslaus  fiercely  replied,  that 
Constantinople  might  soon  expect  the  presence  of 
an  enemy  and  a  master. 

Nicephorus  could   no  longer  expel    ,.     ,  , 

'  "  '  His  defeat    by 

the  mischief  which  he  had  introduced  ;   JolmZimisces, 
but  his  throne  and  wife  were  inherited  •/-'•■ 

by  John  Zimisces,'  who,  in  a  diminutive  body, 
possessed  the  spirit  and  abilities  of  a  hero.  The 
first  victory  of  his  lieutenants  deprived  the  Russians 
of  their  foreign  allies,  twenty  thousand  of  whom 
were  either  destroyed  by  the  sword,  or  provoked  to 
revolt,  or  tempted  to  desert.  Thrace  was  delivered, 
but  seventy  thousand  barbarians  were  still  in  arms  ; 
and  the  legions  that  had  been  recalled  from  the  new 
conquests  of  Syria,  prepared,  w  ith  the  return  of  the 
spring,  to  march  under  the  banners  of  a  warlike 
prince,  who  declared  himself  the  friend  and  avenger 
of  tlie  injured  Bulgaria.  The  passes  of  mount 
Ha-nius  had  been  left  unguarded;  they  were  in- 
stantly occupied  ;  the  Roman  vangaard  was  formed 
of  the  immortals  ;  (a  proud  imitation  of  the  Persian 
style  ;)  the  emperor  led  the  main  body  of  ten  thou- 
sand five  hundred  foot ;  and  the  rest  of  his  forces 
followed  in  slow  and  cautious  array,  with  the  bag- 
gage and  military  engines.  The  first  exploit  of 
Zimisces  was  the  reduction  of  JIarcianopolis,  or 
Perislhlaba,"  in  two  days  :  the  trumpets  sounded  ; 
the  walls  were  scaled  ;  eight  thousand  five  hundred 

seven  hundred  years,  we  are  amused  with  the  primitive  manners  of 
antionity. 

X  This  singular  epithet  is  derived  from  the  Armenian  language,  and 
T<(U((T<c»ic  is  interpreted  in  Greek  by  mowC'^'-'C'Iv.  or  fioipnviCitc.  As  1 
profess  myself  equally  ignorant  of  tftesfi  words,  I  may  be  indulged  in 
the  (luestion  in  the  play,  "  Pray,  which  of  you  is  the  interpreter!" 
From  the  context,  they  seem  to  signifj'  Adolcsrentulus.  (Leo  UiacoD, 
I.  iv.  MS.  apud  Du  Cange,  Glossar.  Grtee.  p.  l.iTO  ) 

.-1  In  the  Sclavonic  tongue,  the  name  of  Peristhlaba  implied  the 
great  or  illnstrinus  city,  Me^o^'l  ^'>*  ''''(^o  »;•»»  \t-)ouf\i:,  says  ,\nna 
Conuiena.  (Alexiad,  I.  vti.  p.  104.)  From  its  position  iK-lween  mount 
llanius  and  the  lower  Danube,  it  appears  to  till  the  groinid,  or  at  least 
the  station,  of  Marcianopolis.  The  situation  of  Dnrostolus,  or  Drislra, 
is  well  kiionn  and  conspicuous.  (Comment.  Academ.  Petropol.  torn,  ix, 
p.  41.'>,  41(5.     D'Anville,  Geographic  Ancienue,  torn,  i.  p.  307.  3H  ] 
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Uussians  were  |)ut  to  tlic  svvoril  ;  and  the  sons  of 
tlic  Bulgarian  king  were  rcseucJ  from  an  ignomi- 
nious prison,  and  invested  witli  a  nominal  diadem. 
After  these  repeated  losses,  Swatoslaus  retired  to 
the  strong  post  of  Dristra,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  and  was  pursued  !>>■  an  enemy  who  alter- 
nately employed  the  arms  of  celerity  and  delay. 
The  Byzantine  galleys  asi-onded  tlie  river;  the 
legions  completed  a  line  of  cireumvallation  ;  and 
the  Russian  prince  was  encompassed,  assaulted,  and 
famished,  in  the  fortifications  of  the  camp  and  city. 
Many  deeds  of  valour  were  performed ;  several 
desperate  sallies  were  attempted ;  nor  was  it  till 
after  a  siege  of  sixty-five  days  that  Swatoslaus 
yielded  to  his  adverse  fortune.  The  liberal  terms 
which  he  obtained  announce  the  prudence  of  the 
victor,  who  respected  the  valour,  and  apprehended 
the  despair,  of  an  uncon(iuered  mind.  The  great 
duke  of  Russia  bound  himself,  by  solemn  impreca- 
tions, to  relinquish  all  hostile  designs  ;  a  safe  pas- 
sage was  opened  for  his  return  ;  the  liberty  of  trade 
and  navigation  was  restored  ;  a  measure  of  corn  was 
distributed  to  each  of  bis  soldiers ;  and  the  allow- 
ance of  twenty-two  thousand  measures  attests  the 
loss  and  the  remnant  of  the  barbarians.  After  a 
painful  voyage,  they  again  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
Borystlienes  ;  but  their  provisions  were  exhausted, 
the  season  was  unfavourable  ;  they  passed  the  win- 
ter on  the  ice;  and,  before  they  could  prosecute 
their  march,  Swatoslaus  was  surprised  and  oppress- 
ed by  the  neighbouring  tribes,  with  whom  the  Greeks 
entertained  a  perpetual  and  useful  correspondence.'' 
Far  diflerent  was  the  return  of  Zimisccs,  who  was 
received  in  his  capital  like  Camillas  or  Marius,  the 
saviours  of  ancient  Rome.  But  the  merit  of  the 
victory  was  attributed  by  the  pious  emperor  to  the 
mother  of  God  ;  and  the  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
with  the  divine  infant  in  her  arms,  was  placed  on  a 
triumphal  ear,  adorned  with  the  spoils  of  war,  and 
the  ensigns  of  Bulgarian  royalty.  Zimisces  made 
his  public  entry  on  horseback  ;  the  diadem  on  his 
head,  a  crown  of  laurel  in  his  hand  ;  and  Constan- 
tinople was  astonished  to  applaud  the  martial  virtues 
of  her  sovereign.'' 
^  .       Photius  of  Constantinople,  a  patri- 

Con  version  of  r      '       i 

Russia,  arch  whose  ambition  was  equal  to  his 
curiosity,  congratulates  himself  and 
the  Greek  church  on  the  conversion  of  the  Russians.'' 
Those  fierce  and  bloody  barbarians  had  been  per- 
suaded by  the  voice  of  reason  and  religion,  to 
acknowledge  Jesus  for  their  God,  the  christian 
missionaries  for  their  teachers,  and  the  Romans 
for  their  friends  and  brethren.  His  triumph  was 
transient  and  premature.     In  the  various  fortune 

l>  The  political  management  of  the  Greeks,  more  especially  with  the 
Patzinacites,  is  exiilained  in  the  seven  first  chapters,  dc  Adraiuistratiune 
Imperii. 

c  In  the  n.irrative  of  this  war,  Leo  tlie  Deacon  (apud  Pagi,  Critica, 
torn.  iv.  A.  D.  y68— 973.)  is  more  authentic  and  circumstantial  than 
Cedrtnus,  (torn.  ii.  p.  660-683.)  and  Zonaris,  (torn.  ii.  p.  20S— 211.) 
These  dcclaimers  have  multiplied  to  308,000  and  330.000  men,  those 
Russian  forces,  of  which  the  contemporary  had  given  a  moderate  and 
consistent  account. 

il  I'hol  Cpislol.  ii.  No.  35.  p.  58.  edit.  Monl.irut.  It  was  unworthy 
of  the  learning  of  the  editor  to  mistake  the  Russian  nation,  to  'Pa.r,  for  a 
war-cry  of  the  Bulgarians  ^  nor  did  it  become  the  enlightened  patriarch 


of  their  piratical  adventures,  some  Russian  chiefs 
might  allow  themselves  to  be  sprinkled  with  the 
waters  of  baptism  ;  and  a  Greek  bisliop,  with  the 
name  of  metropolitan,  might  administer  the  sacra- 
ments in  the  church  of  Kiow,  to  a  congregation  of 
slaves  and  natives.  But  the  seed  of  the  gospel  was 
sown  on  a  barren  soil :  many  were  the  apostates,  the 
converts  were  few  ;  and  the  baptism  of  Olga  may  be 
fixed  as  the  a>raof  Russian  Christianity.'  A  female, 
perhaps  of  the  basest  origin,  who  could  revenge  the 
death,  and  assume  the  sceptre,  of  her  husband 
Igor,  must  have  been  endowed  with  those  active 
virtues  which  command  the  fear  and  obedience  of 
barbarians.  In  a  moment  of  foreign  and  domestic 
peace,  she  sailed  from  Kiow  to  Constantinople; 
and  the  emperor  Constantino  Porphy-  Baptism  of  Olga, 
logenitus  has  described,  with  minute  A.  D.  955. 
diligence,  the  ceremonial  of  her  reception  in  his 
capital  and  palace.  The  steps,  the  titles,  the  salu- 
tations, the  banquet,  the  presents,  were  exquisitely 
adjusted,  to  giatify  the  vanity  of  the  stranger,  with 
due  reverence  to  the  superior  majesty  of  the  purple.' 
In  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  she  received  the 
venerable  name  of  the  empress  Helena ;  and  her 
conversion  might  be  preceded  or  followed  by  her 
uncle,  two  interpreters,  sixteen  damsels  of  a  higher, 
and  eighteen  of  a  lower,  rank,  twenty-two  domestics 
or  ministers,  and  forty-four  Russian  merchants,  who 
composed  the  retinue  of  the  great  princess  Olga. 
After  her  return  to  Kiow  and  Novogorod,  she 
firmly  persisted  in  her  new  religion  ;  but  her  labours 
in  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  were  not  crowned 
with  success  ;  and  both  her  family  and  nation  ad- 
hered with  obstinacy  or  indifl'crence  to  the  gods  of 
their  fathers.  Her  son  Swatoslaus  was  apprehen- 
sive of  the  scorn  and  ridicule  of  his  companions  ; 
and  her  grandson  Wolodomir  devoted  his  youthful 
zeal  to  multiply  and  decorate  the  monuments  of 
ancient  worship.  The  savage  deities  of  the  north 
were  still  propitiated  with  human  sacrifices :  in  the 
choice  of  the  victim,  a  citizen  was  preferred  to  a 
stranger,  a  christian  to  an  idolater ;  and  the  father, 
who  defended  his  son  from  the  sacerdotal  knife,  was 
involved  in  the  same  doom  by  the  rage  of  a  fanatic 
tumult.  Yet  the  lessons  and  example  of  the  pious 
Olga  had  made  a  deep,  though  secret,  impression 
on  the  minds  of  the  prince  and  people:  the  Greek 
missionaries  continued  to  preach,  to  dispute,  and  to 
baptize;  and  the  ambassadors  or  merchants  of 
Russia  compared  the  idolatry  of  the  woods  with  the 
elegant  superstition  of  Constantinople.  They  had 
gazed  w  ith  admiration  on  the  dome  of  St.  Sophia ; 
the  lively  pictures  of  saints  and  martyrs,  the  riches 
of  the   altar,   the   number   and   vestments   of  the 

to  accuse  the  Sclavonian  idolaters  Ttir  'KXAtiiiKiiv  Kat  aOeov  do^nr.  They 
were  neither  Greeks  nor  atheists. 

<?  iM.  Levesque  has  extracted,  from  old  chronicles  and  modern  re- 
searches, the  most  .satisfactory  account  of  the  relig:ion  of  Ihe  Slavi,  and 
the  conversion  of  Russia.  (Hist,  de  Russie,  torn.  i.  p.  35 — 54.  59.  92,  93, 
113-121.124-129.148,  140,  &c.) 

f  See  the  Ceremoniale  Aular  Byzant.  torn.  ii.  c.  15.  p.  3i3 — 345. 
the  style  of  Olga,  or  El{;a,  is  ApxovTiaaa  'Vwaiai.  F<,r  the  chief  of 
harbarians  the  Greeks  whimsically  borrowed  the  title  of  an  Athenian 
magistrate,  with  a  female  termination,  which  would  have  astouiehtd 
the  car  of  Demosthenes, 
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priests,  the  pomp  and  order  of  the  ceremonies  ;  they 
were  edified  b)-  the  alternate  succession  of  devout 
silence  and  hannonious  song;  nor  was  it  difficult  to 
persuade  them,  that  a  choir  of  angels  descended 
each  day  from  heaven  to  join  in  the  devotion  of  the 
of  Woioiioniir,  christians. s  Uut  the  conversion  of 
A.  D.  988.  Wolodomir  was  determined,  or  has- 
tened, by  his  desire  of  a  Roman  bride.  At  the  same 
time,  and  in  the  city  of  Cherson,  the  rites  of  bap- 
tism and  marriage  were  celebrated  by  the  christian 
pontiff:  the  city  he  restored  to  the  emperor  Basil, 
the  brother  of  his  spouse  ;  but  the  brazen  gates 
were  transported,  as  it  is  said,  to  Novogorod,  and 
erected  before  the  iirst  church  as  a  trophy  of  his 
victory  and  faith.'  At  his  despotic  command, 
Peroun,  the  god  of  thunder,  whom  he  had  so  long 
adored,  was  dragged  through  the  streets  of  Kiow  ; 
and  twelve  sturdy  barbarians  battered  with  clubs 
the  misshapen  image,  which  was  indignantly  cast 
into  the  waters  of  the  Borysthcnes.  The  edict  of 
Wolodomir  had  proclaimed,  that  all  who  should 
refuse  the  rites  of  baptism  would  be  treated  as  the 
enemies  of  God  and  their  prince  ;  and  the  rivers 
were  instantly  filled  with  many  thousands  of  obe- 
dient Russians,  who  acquiesced  in  the  truth  and 
excellence  of  a  doctrine  which  had  been  embraced 
by  the  great  duke  and  his  boyars.  In  the  next 
generation,  the  relics  of  paganism  were  finally  ex- 
tirpated ;  but  as  the  two  brothers  of  Wolodomir  had 
died  without  baptism,  their  bones  were  taken  fiom 
the  grave,  and  sanctified  by  an  irregular  and  poslhu- 
mons  sacrament. 

,      In  the  ninth,  tenth,   and   eleventh 

Cnri5:tianity  of  .... 

Uie  north,      centurics  of  the  christian  asra,  the  reign 
A.  D.  8UU— 1100.     „.,  ,         ,     „.,        ,         , 

01  the  gospel  and  ot  the  church  w  as  ex- 
tended over  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  Bohemia,  Saxony, 
Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Poland,  and  Russia.' 
The  triumphs  of  apostolic  zeal  were  repeated  in  the 
iron  age  of  Christianity ;  and  the  northern  and 
ea.stern  regions  of  Europe  submitted  to  a  religion, 
more  different  in  theory  than  in  practice  from  the 
worship  of  their  native  idols.  A  laudable  ambition 
excited  the  monks,  both  of  Germany  and  Greece,  to 
visit  the  tents  and  huts  of  the  barbarians  :  poverty, 
hardships,  and  dangers,  were  the  lot  of  the  first 
missionaries  :  their  courage  was  active  and  patient ; 
their  motive  pure  and  meritorious  :  their  present 
reward  consisted  in  the  testimony  of  their  eon- 
science  and  the  respect  of  a  grateful  people  ;  but 
the  fruitful  harvest  of  their  toils  was  inherited  and 
enjoyed  by  the  proud  and  wealthy  prelates  of  suc- 

(T  See  an  anonymous  fragment  published  by  Bauduri,  (Imperium 
Orieutale,  torn.  ii.  p.  112,  113.)  de  Conversiuue  Ilussornm. 

h  Clierson,  or  Corsun.  is  mentioned  by  ileiberslein  (apud  Pagi,  torn. 
iv.  p.  .66.)  as  the  place  of  Wolodomir's  baptism  and  marriage  ;  and  both 
the  tradition  an<l  the  gates  are  stilt  preserved  at  Novogtirod.  Vet  an 
observing  traveller  transports  the  brazen  gates  from  Magdeburgh  in 
Germany  (Coxe's  Travels  into  Russia,  &e.  vol.  i.  p.  462);  and  quotes 
au  inscription,  which  seems  to  justify  his  opinion.  The  modern  reader 
must  not  confound  this  old  Cherson  of  the  Tanric  or  Crima'au  penin- 
sula, with  a  new  city  of  the  .s;uiie  name,  which  has  arisen  near  the  mouth 
of  the  llorysthenes,  and  was  lately  honoured  by  the  memorable  inter- 
view of  the  empress  of  Russia  with  the  emperor  of  the  west. 

i  Consult  the  Latin  text,  or  English  version,  of  Mosheim's  excellent 
history  of  the  church,  under  the  first  head  or  section  of  each  of  these 
centuries. 

k  In  the  year  1000,  the  ambassadors  of  St.  Stephen  received  from 
Po;h:  Silvester  the  title  of  King  of  Hungary,  with  a  diadem  of  Gieek 


eeeding  times.  The  first  conversions  were  free  and 
spontaneous  :  a  holy  life  and  an  eloquent  tongue 
were  the  only  arms  of  the  missionaries  ;  but  the 
domestic  fables  of  the  pagans  were  silenced  by  the 
miracles  and  visions  of  the  strangers ;  and  the 
favourable  temper  of  the  chiefs  was  accelerated  by 
the  dictates  of  vanity  and  interest.  The  leaders  of 
nations,  who  were  saluted  with  the  titles  of  kings 
and  saints,''  held  it  lawful  and  pious  to  impose  the 
catholic  faith  on  their  subjects  and  neighbours :  the 
coast  of  the  Baltic,  from  Holstein  to  the  gulf  of 
Finland,  was  invaded  under  the  standard  of  the 
cross ;  and  tlie  reign  of  idolatry  was  closed  by  the 
conversion  of  Lithuania  in  the  fourteenth  centur)-. 
Yet  truth  and  candour  must  acknowledge,  that  the 
conversion  of  the  north  imparted  many  temporal 
benefits  both  to  the  old  and  the  new  christians. 
The  rage  of  war,  inherent  to  the  human  species, 
could  not  be  healed  by  the  evangelic  precepts  of 
charity  and  peace ;  and  the  ambition  of  catholic 
princes  has  renewed  in  every  age  the  calamities  of 
hostile  contention.  But  the  admission  of  the  bar- 
barians into  the  pale  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
society  delivered  Europe  from  the  depredations,  by 
sea  and  land,  of  the  Normans,  the  Hungarians,  and 
the  Russians,  who  learned  to  spare  their  brethren 
and  cultivate  their  pos.sessions.'  The  establishment 
of  law  and  order  was  promoted  by  the  influence  of 
the  clergy ;  and  the  rudiments  of  art  and  science 
were  introduced  into  the  savage  countries  of  the 
globe.  The  liberal  piety  of  the  Russian  princes 
engaged  in  their  service  the  most  skilful  of  the 
Greeks,  to  decorate  the  cities  and  instruct  the 
inhabitants :  the  dome  and  the  paintings  of  St. 
Sophia  were  rudely  copied  in  the  churches  of  Kiow 
and  Novogorod :  the  w  ritings  of  the  fathers  were 
translated  into  the  Sclavonic  idiom  ;  and  three 
hundred  noble  youths  were  invited  or  compelled  to 
attend  the  lessons  of  the  college  of  Jaroslaus.  It 
should  appear  that  Russia  might  have  derived  an 
early  and  rapid  improvement  from  her  peculiar 
connexion  with  the  church  and  state  of  Constan- 
tinople, which  in  that  age  so  justly  despised  the 
ignorance  of  the  Latins.  But  the  Byzantine  nation 
was  servile,  solitary,  and  verging  to  a  hasty  decline: 
after  the  fall  of  Kiow,  the  navigation  of  the  Borys- 
thcnes was  forgotten  ;  the  great  princes  of  Wolodo- 
mir and  Moscow  were  separated  from  the  sea  and 
Christendom  ;  and  the  divided  monarchy  was  op- 
pressed by  the  ignominy  and  blindness  of  Tartar 
servitude.""    The  Sclavonic  ^nd  Scandinavian  king- 

workmansliip.  It  had  been  designed  for  the  diike  of  Poland :  but  the 
Poles,  by  their  own  confession,  were  yet  too  Uarbarons  to  deserve  an 
mtljeiical  and  apostolical  crown.  (Katona,  Hist.  Critic.  Rcgum 
SliVpis  Arpadiame,  torn.  i.  p.  I — 20.) 

1  Listen  to  the  exultations  of  Adam  of  Bremen,  (A.  D.  1080.)  of 
which  the  substance  is  agreeable  to  truth  :  Lcce  ilia  ferocissima  Daoo. 
rum,  &.C.  iiatio  ....  jamdudnm  novit  in  Dei  laudibus  Alleluia  re. 

son.ire Ecce  populns  ille   piraticus suis  nunc  finibus 

contentus  est.  Ecce  patria  horribilis  semper  inaccessa  propter  cnltiira 
idolornm  .  .  .  pra.'dicatores  veritatis  ubiqtie  cerlatim  .idmiltit,  &c. 
&c.  (de  Sitd  Paniae,  &c.  p.  40,  41.  edit.  Elzevir;  a  curious  and 
original  pros|iect  of  the  north  of  Europe,  aud  the  introduction  of 
Christianity.) 

in  The  great  princes  removed  in  1156  frtim  Kiow.  which  was  ruined 
by  the  Tartars  in  1240.  '  IMoscow  bi^came  the  seal  of  empire  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  See  the  first  and  second  volume,*  of  I.eTesque-9 
llistorv,  and  I\Ir.  Coxe's  Travels  into  the  North,  torn.  i.  p.  241,  4cc. 
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doms,  which  bad  been  converted  by  the  Latin  mis- 
sionaries, were  exposed,  it  is  true,  to  the  spiritual 
jurisdiction  and  temporal  claims  of  the  popes  ;"  but 
they  were  united,  in  languaije  and  religious  wor- 
ship, with  each  other,  and  with  Rome  ;  they  imbibed 
the  free  nnd  generous  spirit  of  the  European  repub- 
lic, and  uradually  sliared  the  light  of  knowledge 
which  arose  on  the  western  world. 


CHAP.  LVL 

The  Saracens,  Franks,  and  Greeks,  in  Italy. — First 
adventures  and  settlement  of  the  Normans. — Cha- 
racter and  conquests  of  Robert  Guiscard,  duke  of 
Apulia. —  Deliverance  of  Sicily  by  his  brother 
Itoger. —  Victories  of  Robert  orcr  the  emperors  of 
the  east  and  west. — Roger,  king  of  Sicily,  invades 
Africa  and  Greece. — The  emperor  Manuel  Com- 
nenus. —  Wars  of  the  Greeks  and  Normans. — E.r- 
tinction  of  the  Normans. 

ConSictof  the  '^"''-  t'Tse  great  nations  of  the  world, 
Saracens,  uiins,   the    Greeks,   the    Saracens,   and   the 

and  (.reeks,  "'        ,-.         , 

iiaiv-,  !•  ranks,  encountered  each  other  on  the 

A.ti.8io-ioi7.  theatre  of  Italy."  The  southern  pro- 
vinces, which  now  compose  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
were  subject,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  Lombard 
dukes  and  princes  of  Beneventum  ;>>  so  powerful  in 
war,  that  they  checked  for  a  moment  the  genius  of 
Charlemagne  ;  so  liberal  in  peace,  that  they  main- 
tained in  their  capital  an  academy  of  thirty-two 
philosophers  and  grammarians.  The  division  of 
this  flourishing  state  produced  the  rival  principali- 
ties of  Benevento,  Salerno,  and  Capua  ;  and  the 
thoughtless  ambition  or  revenge  of  the  competitors 
invited  the  Saracens  to  the  ruin  of  their  common 
inheritance.  During  a  calamitous  period  of  two 
hundred  years,  Italy  was  exposed  to  a  repetition  of 
wounds,  which  the  invaders  were  not  capable  of 
healing  by  the  union  and  tran(|uillity  of  a  perfect 
conquest.  Their  frcquentand  almost  annual  squad- 
rons issued  from  the  port  of  Palermo,  and  w  ere  en- 
tertained with  too  much  indulgence  by  the  chris- 
tians of  Naples  :  the  more  formidable  fleets  were 
prepared  on  tlie  African  coast ;  and  even  the  Arabs 
of  Andalusia  were  sometimes  tempted  to  assist  or 
oppose  the  Aloslems  of  an  adverse  sect.  In  the 
revolution  of  human  events,  a  now  ambuscade  was 
concealed  in  the  Caudine  forks,  the  fields  of  Cannae 
were  bedewed  a  second  time  with  the  blood  of  the 
Africans,  and  the  sovereign  of  Rome  again  attacked 
or  defended  the  walls  of  Capua  and  Tarentum.     A 

n  The  ambassadors  of  St.  Stephen  had  used  the  reverential  expres- 
sions of  Teejnum  oblntvm,  ileititam  nbertientiam,  biC.  wliicli  were  most 
rigorously  iiiterpri'ted  I>y  Gref^ory  VII.  and  Uie  Hungarian  catholics 
are  distressed  between  the  sanctity  of  the  pope  and  the  independence 
of  the  crown.  (Katona,  Hist.  Critica,  torn.  i.  p.  20-!l5.  torn.  ii.  p.  304. 
»I6.  3B0,  Sic.) 

«  For  the  :;enera1  history  of  Italy  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries. 
I  may  property  refer  to  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  books  of  Siponius 
de  KeuDo  Italia-;  (in  the  second  volume  of  his  works.  Milan,  17.12) 
the  Annals  of  Ilaroiiiiis,  »ilh  the  Criticism  of  Pa.-i ;  the  seventh  and 
eighth  books  of  the  Istoria  Civile  del  ReRun  di  Napmli  rf  Giannonc ; 
the  seventh  and  eighth  volumes  (the  octavo  edition)  of  the  Annali 
d  Italia  of  Muratori ;  aud  the  second  volume  oflhe  Abrej;'  Chronolo. 


colony  of  Saracens  had  been  planted  at  Hari,  which 
commands  the  entrance  of  the  Adriatic  gulf;  and 
their  impartial  depredations  provoked  the  resent- 
ment, and  conciliated  the  union,  of  the  two  empe- 
rors. An  offensive  alliance  was  concluded  between 
Basil  the  Macedonian,  the  first  of  his  race,  and 
Lewis  the  great-grandson  of  Charlemagne  ;'  and 
each  party  supplied  the  deficiencies  of  his  associate. 
It  would  have  been  imprudent  in  the  Byzantine 
monarch  to  transport  his  stationary  troops  of  Asia 
to  an  Italian  campaign  ;  and  the  Latin  arms  would 
have  been  iiistiflicient  if  his  superior  navy  had  not 
occupied  tlic  mouth  of  the  gulf.  The  fortress  of 
IJari  was  invested  by  the  infantry  of  the  Franks, 
and  by  the  cavalry  and  galleys  of  tlie  ContiuestofBari, 
Greeks ;  and,  after  a  defence  of  four  ^  ''  *""'■ 
years,  the  Arabian  emir  submitted  to  the  clemency 
of  Lewis,  who  commanded  in  person  the  operations 
of  the  siege.  This  important  conquest  had  been 
achieved  by  the  concord  of  the  east  and  west;  but 
their  recent  amity  was  soon  itnbittered  by  the  mutual 
complaints  of  jealousy  and  pride.  The  Greeks 
assumed  as  their  own  the  merit  of  the  conquest  and 
the  pomp  of  the  triumph  ;  extolled  the  greatness  of 
their  powers,  and  afl'ected  to  deride  the  intemperance 
and  sloth  of  the  handful  of  barbarians  who  appeared 
under  the  banners  of  the  Carlovingian  prince.  His 
reply  is  expressed  with  the  eloquence  of  indigna- 
tion and  truth  :  "  We  confess  the  magnitude  of 
your  preparations,"  says  the  great-grandson  of 
Charlemagne.  "  Your  armies  were  indeed  as  nu- 
merous as  a  cloud  of  summer  locusts,  who  darken 
the  day,  flap  their  wings,  and,  after  a  short  flight, 
tumble  weary  and  breathless  to  the  ground.  Like 
them,  ye  sunk  after  a  feeble  effort;  ye  were  van- 
quished by  your  own  cowardice;  and  withdrew 
from  the  scene  of  action  to  injure  and  despoil  our 
christian  subjects  of  the  Sclavonian  coast.  We 
were  few  in  number ;  and  why  were  we  few  .'  because, 
after  a  tedious  expectation  of  your  arrival,  I  bad 
dismissed  my  host,  and  retained  only  a  chosen  band 
of  warriors  to  continue  the  blockade  of  the  city. 
If  they  indulged  their  hospitable  feasts  in  the  face 
of  danger  and  death,  did  these  feasts  abate  the 
vigour  of  their  enterprise  ?  Is  it  by  your  fasting  that 
the  walls  of  Bari  have  been  overturned  ?  Did  not 
these  valiant  Franks,  diminished  as  they  were  by 
languor  and  fatigue,  intercept  and  vanquish  the 
three  most  powerful  emirs  of  the  Saracens  ?  and  did 
not  their  defeat  precipitate  the  fall  of  the  city  ?  Bari 
is  now  fallen  ;  Tarentum  trembles  ;  Calabria  will 
be  delivered  ;  and,  if  we  command  the  sea,  the 
island  of  Sicily  may  be  rescued  from  the  hands  of 

pi(|iic  of  M.  de  St.  Marc,  a  work  wliich,  under  a  superficial  title, 
contains  much  genuine  learnin":  and  industry.  But  my  lon^'-accus. 
toiiinl  reader  will  K'*e  me  credit  for  s;iyinp,  that  I  myself  have 
ascended  to  the  fountain-head,  as  often  as  such  ascent  could  he  either 
profitable  or  possible;  and  that  I  have  diligently  tilrind  over  the 
oiicnials  in  the  first  volumes  of  Muratori's  great  collection  of  the 
.Scriptorea  Renim  Ualicarvm. 

t'  t-'amillo  Pellej:rino,a  learned  Capiian  of  the  last  century,  has  illus- 
traleti  the  history  of  tlie  ducliy  of  Beneventum,  in  his  two  hooks, 
Ilistoria  Principum  LongobarJorum,  in  the  Scriptores  of  Muratori, 
toni.  ii.  pars  i.  p.  221—343.  and  loin.  v.  p.  I.W— 245. 

c  See  Constantin.  Porphyrogeii.  de  Theni4tibus,  I.  ii.  c.  x\.  in  Vit, 
Basil,  c.  bi,  p.  181. 
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the  infidels.  My  biotlier.  (a  name  most  olTensive  to 
the  vanity  of  the  Greek,)  accelerate  your  naval  suc- 
cours, respect  your  allies,  and  distrust  your  llat- 
terers."'' 

New  province  of  Thcse  lofty  hopes  were  soon  extin- 
Iijf ''"'"  '"  puished  by  the  death  of  Lewis,  and  the 
A.  D.  800.  decay  of  the  Carlovingian  house  ;  and 
whoever  might  deserve  the  honour,  the  Greek  em- 
perors, Basil,  and  his  son  Leo,  secured  the  advan- 
tage of  the  reduction  of  Bari.  The  Italians  of 
Apulia  and  Calabria  were  persuaded  or  compelled 
to  acknowledge  their  supremacy,  and  an  ideal  line 
from  mount  Garganus  to  the  bay  of  Salerno,  leaves 
the  far  greater  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  under 
the  dominion  of  the  eastern  empire.  Beyond  that 
line,  the  dukes  or  republics  of  Amalfi'  and  Naples, 
who  had  never  forfeited  their  voluntary  allegiance, 
rejoiced  in  the  neiglibourhood  of  their  lawful  sove- 
reign;  and  jVmalli  was  enriched  by  supplying 
Europe  with  the  produce  and  manufactures  of  Asia. 
But  the  Lombard  princes  of  Benevento,  Salerno, 
and  Capua,'  were  reluctantly  torn  from  the  commu- 
nion of  the  Latin  world,  and  too  often  violated  their 
oaths  of  servitude  and  tribute.  The  city  of  Bari 
rose  to  dignity  and  wealth,  as  the  metropolis  of  the 
new  theme  or  province  of  Lombardy  ;  the  title  of 
patrician,  and  afterwards  the  singular  name  of 
Catapanfi  was  assigned  to  the  supreme  governor  ; 
and  the  policy  both  of  the  church  and  state  was 
modelled  in  e.\act  subordination  to  the  throne  of 
Constantinople.  As  long  as  the  sceptre  was  dis- 
puted by  the  princes  of  Italy,  their  efforts  were  feeble 
and  adverse;  and  the  Greeks  resisted  or  eluded 
the  forces  of  Germany,  which  descended  from  the 
Alps  under  the  imperial  standard  of  the  Othos. 
The  first  and  greatest  of  those  Saxon  princes  was 
compelled  to  relinquish  the  siege  of  Bari :  the 
second,  after  the  loss  of  his  stoutest  bishops  and 
barons,  escaped  with  honour  from  the  bloody  field  of 
Crolona.  On  that  day  the  scale  of  war 
was  turned  against  the  Franks  by  the 
valour  of  the  Saracens.''  These  cor- 
sairs had  indeed  been  driven  by  the  Byzantine  fleets 
from  the  fortresses  and  coasts  of  Italy  ;  but  a  sense 
of  interest  was  more  prevalent  than  superstition  or 
resentment,  and  the  caliph  of  Egypt  had  transported 


d  The  oriijinal  epistle  of  tlie  emperor  Lewis  11,  to  tlie  emperor  Basil, 
a  curious  record  of  the  a;;e,  was  first  publislied  Ity  Baroiiius,  (Aitrial. 
Eccles.  A.  D.  N7I.  No.  .il— 71.)  from  the  Vatican  IVIS.  of  lirchempert, 
or  rather  of  the  aiioiiynious  historian  of  Salerno. 

e  See  an  excellent  Dissertation  de  Repiiblica  Amalpliitan't,  in  the 
Appendix  (p.  1—42.)  of  Henry  Brencman's  Historia  Pandeclarlini. 
(Traiecti  ad  Rhenum,  1722.  in  ■lt<(.) 

f  Vonr  master,  savs  Nicephorus,  has  given  aid  and  pridcction  prin- 
cipibus  Capuano  et  'Beneventaiio,  servis  meis,  quos  oppn^iiare  dispono. 
....  Nova  (potius  nota)  res  est  quod  enrniu  patrcs  et  avi  nostro 
imperio  trihuta  dederuiit.  (Liutprand,  in  Le^at.  p.  484.)  Salerno  is 
not  mentioned,  yet  the  prince  changed  his  party  about  the  same  tmie, 
and  Caruilto  Pelle^rino  {Script.  Ker.  Ital.  tom.  ii.  pars  i.  p.  285.)  has 
nicely  discerned  this  clian;:e  in  the  style  of  the  anoriymons  Chronicle. 
Od  the  rational  ;;rounil  of  history  and  lansiua^e,  Liutprand  (p.  480.) 
had  asserted  the  Latin  claim  to  Apulia  and  Calaliria. 

g  See  the  Greek  and  Latin  Glossaries  <»f  Oil  Cangc,  fKciTeff<«ito,  cata- 
pavuft,)  and  his  notes  on  the  Alexias,  (p.  275  )  Auainst  tlie  coiitem. 
Jiorary  notion,  which  derives  it  from  Koto  irai',./H.i7«  oiiiiie,  he  treats 
It  as  a  corrii|)tion  of  the  Latni  capUanetis.  Vet  M.  dc  St.  IMarc  has 
Accurately  observed  (Al)re;;e  Chronolo^iqiic,  torn.  ii.  p.  1124  )  that  m 
this  age  the  capilaiiei  were  not  captains,  but  only  nobles  of  the  tirst 
rank,  the  great  valvassors  of  Italy. 

h  Ov  novov  ita  iro\efiiiiv  aKpc/liar  eTerayfjuvaiv  to   ioiovtov  vn}}ya-^£ 
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forty  thousand  Moslems  to  the  aid  of  his  christian 
ally.  The  successors  of  Basil  amusetl  themselves 
with  the  belief,  that  the  conquest  of  Lombardy  had 
been  achieved,  and  was  still  preserved,  by  the  justice 
of  their  laws,  the  virtues  of  their  ministers,  and  the 
gratitude  of  a  people  whom  they  had  rescued  from 
anarchy  and  oppression.  A  series  of  rebellions 
might  dart  a  ray  of  truth  into  the  palace  of  Constan- 
tinople ;  and  the  illusions  of  (lattery  were  dispelled 
by  the  easy  and  rapid  success  of  the  Norman  ad- 
venturers. 

The  revolution  of  human  affairs  had 
produced  in  Apulia  and  Calabria  a 
melancholy  contrast  between  the  age  of  Pythagoras 
and  the  tenth  century  of  the  christian  a;ra.  At  the 
former  period  the  coast  of  Great  Greece  (as  it  was 
then  styled)  was  planted  with  free  and  opulent 
cities :  these  cities  w  ere  peopled  with  soldiers,  artists, 
and  philosophers  ;  and  the  military  strength  of  Ta- 
rentum,  Sybaris,  or  Crotona,  was  not  inferior  to 
that  of  a  powerful  kingdom.  At  the  second  Eera, 
these  once  flourishing  provinces  were  clouded  with 
ignorance,  impoverished  by  tyranny,  and  depopu- 
lated by  barbarian  war  :  nor  can  we  severely  accuse 
the  exaggeration  of  a  contemporary,  that  a  fair  and 
ample  district  was  reduced  to  the  same  desolation 
which  had  covered  the  earth  after  the  general  de- 
luge.' Among  the  hostilities  of  the  Arabs,  the 
Franks,  and  the  Greeks,  in  the  southern  Italy,  I 
shall  select  two  or  three  anecdotes  expressive  of 
their  national  manners.  1.  It  was  the  ^  q  g,, 
amusement  of  the  Saracens  to  profane, 
as  well  as  to  pillage,  the  monasteries  and  churches. 
At  the  siege  of  Salerno,  a  mussulman  chief  spread 
his  couch  on  the  communion-table,  and  on  that  altar 
sacrificed  each  night  the  virginity  of  a  christian 
nun.  As  he  wrestled  with  a  reluctant  maid,  a  beam 
in  the  roof  was  accidentally  or  dexterously  thrown 
dow  n  on  his  head  ;  and  the  death  of  the  lustful 
emir  was  imputed  to  the  wrath  of  Clirist,  which  was 
at  length  awakened  to  the  defence  of  his  faithful 
spouse.''  2.  The  Saracens  besieged 
the  cities  of  Beneventum  and  Capua  :  *'  "  *'■*• 
after  a  vain  appeal  to  the  successors  of  Charlemagne, 
the  Lombards  implored  the  clemency  and  aid  of  the 
Greek  emperor.'     A  fearless  citizen  dropt  from  the 


TO  cOvot,  (the  Lombards,)  aWa  wot  avX'i'O*^  \pr\an/ievot,  Kat  ilKatotrvftlt 
Kai  xp'I'.oTriTt  cTTieotuif  Te  toic  7rpotrep\o/ievotc  7rpo(T0tpt»fi<i  of  k»i 
Tnii  e\ev0^piav  avTOi^  Triicr,)r  re  doiiXcmv,  Kot  Ti.iv  aAAdiv  fliopo.XoliKu)!' 
XopfCoMCfof.  (Leon,  Tactic,  c.  xv.  p.  471.)  .The  little  Chronicle  of 
Beneventum  (tom.  ii.  pars  i.  p.  280.)  aives  a  far  difterenl  character  of 
the  Greeks  during  the  five  years  (A.  D.  891— 8yti.)  that  Leo  was  master 
of  the  city. 

t  C.ilahriam  adeuni,  eamque  inter  se  divisani  reperientes  fnnditus 
depo[>ulati  sunt,  (or  depopularunt,)  ita  ut  deserta  sit  velut  in  diluvio. 
Such  IS  the  text  of  llcrcmpirt,  or  F.rchempert,  according  to  the  two 
editions  of  Caraccioli,  (Ker.  Italic.  Script,  ttim.  v.  p.  a."*.)  and  Camilla 
Pellegrino,  (torn,  ii.pars  i.  p.  24tt.)  Both  were  extremely  .scarce,  when 
they  were  reprinted  iiy  Miiratori. 

k  Baronius  (Annal.  "Eccles.  A.  D.  874.  No.  2.)  has  drawn  this  story 
from  a  IVIS.  of  Ercheniperl,  who  died  at  Canua  only  tSftecn  years  after 
the  event.  But  tlie  cardinal  was  deceived  by  a  false  title,  and  wir  can 
only  quote  the  anonymous  Chronicle  of  S;derno,  {Paralipomcna.  c.  1 10.) 
composed  towards  tiie  end  of  the  tenth  century,  and  published  in  the 
second  volume  of  Miiratori's  Collection.  See  the  Dissertations  of  Ca- 
millo  Pelle:iriiio,  tom.  ii.  pars  i.  231 — 281,  &c. 

1  Coiistaiitine  Porphyrogcnilus  (in  Vit.  Basil,  c.  'i8.  p.  I8.t.)  is  tho 
original  author  of  this  story.  He  places  it  under  the  reigns  of  BasiI 
atid  Lewis  IL ;  yet  the  reduction  of  Beneventum  by  the  Gretiks  is 
dated  A.  D.  891,  after  the  decease  of  both  of  those  pniices. 
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Mails,  pr.-iscd  tlic  inticnclimcnts,  iu-complislicd  liis 
uuiiiiiiission,  uikI  IVll  into  the  hands  o(  the  barbari- 
ans, as  hi"  was  roturniii;;  with  the  weh'imie  news. 
Thev  eonimaiided  hira  to  assist  their  enterprise,  and 
deceive  his  countrymen,  with  the  assurance  that 
wealth  and  honours  should  be  the  reward  of  his 
falsehood,  and  that  his  sincerity  would  be  punished 
with  iniuiediate  death.  He  afl'ected  to  yield,  but  as 
soon  as  he  was  conducted  witliin  hearing  of  the  chris- 
tians on  the  rampart,  "  Friends  and  brethren,"  he 
cried  w  ith  a  loud  voice,  "  be  bold  and  patient,  main- 
tain the  city  ;  your  sovereign  is  informed  of  your  dis- 
tress, and  your  deliverers  are  at  hand.  1  know  my 
doom,  and  commit  my  wife  and  children  to  your 
gratitude."  The  rage  of  the  Arabs  confirmed  his 
evidence  ;  and  the  self-devoted  |)atriot  was  trans- 
pierced with  a  hundred  spears.  He  deserves  to 
live  in  the  memory  of  the  virtuous,  but  the  repe- 
tition of  the  same  story  in  ancient  and  modern  times, 
may  sprinkle  some  doubts  on  tlie  reality  of  this  ge- 
nerous deed."'  3.  The  recital  of  a 
A.  D.  930.  ti,jr(i  incident  may  provoke  a  smile 
amidst  the  horrors  of  war.  Theobald,  marquis  of 
f'amerino  and  Spoleto,"  supported  the  rebels  of 
IJencventum  ;  and  his  wanton  cruelty  was  not  in- 
compatible in  that  age  with  the  character  of  a  hero. 
His  captives  of  the  Greek  nation  or  |)arty  were  cas- 
trated without  mercy,  and  the  outrage  was  aggra- 
vated by  a  cruel  jest,  lliat  he  wished  to  present  the 
emperor  with  a  supply  of  eunuchs,  the  most  precious 
ornaments  of  the  Byzantine  court.  The  garrison  of 
a  castle  had  been  defeated  in  a  sally,  and  the  pri- 
soners were  sentenced  to  the  customary  operation. 
But  the  sacrifice  was  disturbed  by  the  intrusion  of 
a  frantic  female,  wlio,  with  bleeding  checks,  dishe- 
velled hair,  and  importunate  clamours,  compelled 
the  marquis  to  listen  to  her  complaint.  "  Is  it  thus," 
she  cried,  "  ye  magnanimous  heroes,  that  ye  wage 
war  against  women,  against  women  who  have  never 
injured  ye,  and  whose  only  arms  are  the  distaff  and 
the  loom '."  Theobald  denied  the  charge,  and  pro- 
tested, that,  since  the  Amazons,  lie  had  never  hi^ard 
of  a  female  war.  "  And  how,"  slie  furiously  ex- 
claimed, "can  you  attack  us  more  directly,  how 
can  you  wound  us  in  a  more  vital  part,  than  by 
robbing  our  husbands  of  what  we  most  dearly  che- 
rish, the  source  of  our  joys,  and  the  hope  of  our 
posterity  .'    The  plunder  of  our  flocks  and  herds  I 

m  In  the  year  CG3,  tlic  same  trafjedy  is  (Ifsmbpti  l>y  Piiul  (lie  Dea- 
ron,  (de  Gt-slis  Laiigobard.  I.  v.  c.  7,  H.  p.  870,  871.  edit.  Grot.)  iiiidcr 
the  walls  of  the  same  city  of  lieneveutum.  But  the  actors  aredillL-reut, 
and  the  iriiiit  is  imputed  to  the  Greeks  themselves,  which  in  the  Bv. 
/antine  edition  is  applied  to  the  Saracens.  In  the  late  war  in  Germany, 
M.  D'AHsa-s,  a  French  officer  of  the  regiment  of  Auver^ne,  ig  naid  to 
have  devoted  himself  in  a  similar  manner.  His  behaviour  is  the  more 
heroic,  as  mere  silence  was  required  hy  the  enemy  who  had  made  him 
prisoner.  (Voltaire,  Siecle  de  Louis  XV.  c.  .1.1.  torn.  ix.  p.  172.) 

u  Theobald,  who  is  styled  Heros  by  [.iutprand,  was  properly  duke 
of  Sfioleto  and  marquis  of  Camerino,  from  the  year  9-i(>  to  935.  The 
title  and  otfice  of  marquis  (coiniiiander  of  the  march  or  frontier)  was 
introduced  into  Italy  hy  the  French  emperors.  (Abrege  Clironologique, 
torn.  II.  p.  6-)'.-732.  &c.) 

t>  l.iutprand.  Hist.  I.  iv.  c.  iv.  in  the  Uenim  Italic.  Script,  torn.  i. 

Iiars  i,  p.  4.i,1,  45-1.  Should  the  licentiousness  of  the  tale  be  questioned, 
may  exclaim,  with  poor  Sterne,  that  it  is  bard  if  I  may  not  transcribe 
with  caution,  what  a  bishop  could  write  without  scruple.  What  if  I 
had  Iranstaled,  ut  viris  certetis  testicutos  amputare,  in  quibus  nostri 
corporis  refocillatin,  itc.  ? 

I'  The  original  monuments  of  tlie  Normans  in  Italy  are  collected  in 
the  fifth  volume  of  Muratori;  and  among  these  we  may  dislinjrnish 


have  endured  without  a  murmur,  but  this  fatal  in- 
jury, this  irreparable  loss,  subdues  my  patience, 
and  calls  aloud  on  llic  justice  of  licavcn  and  earth." 
A  general  laugh  aitplaiidcd  Iter  eloquence  ;  the  sa- 
vage Franks,  inaccessible  to  pity,  were  moved  by 
her  ridiculous,  yet  rational,  despair ;  and  with  the 
deliverance  of  the  captives,  she  obtained  the  resti- 
tution of  her  efl'ects.  As  she  reluined  in  triumph 
to  the  (^astle,  she  was  overtaken  by  a  messenger,  to 
iiiciuiie,  in  the  name  of  Theobald,  what  punishment 
sliould  be  intlictcd  on  her  husband,  were  he  again 
taken  in  arms  '.  "  Should  such,"  she  answered  w  ith- 
out  hesitation,  "  be  his  guilt  and  misfortune,  he  has 
eyes,  and  a  nose,  and  hands,  and  feet.  These  are 
his  own,  and  these  he  may  deserve  to  forfeit  by  his 
personal  ollenees.  But  let  my  lord  be  pleased  to 
spare  what  his  little  handmaid  presumes  to  claim 
as  her  peculiar  and  law  ful  property."" 

The  establishment  of  the  Normans  „  .  .      ,  ., 

Origin   of  the 

in  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily,''  Normans  in  Italy, 

'...,.■'         A.  U.  lul.J. 
IS  an  event  most  romantic  in  its  origin, 

and  in  its  consequences  most  important  both  to 
Italy  and  the  eastern  empire.  The  broken  provinces 
of  the  0 reeks,  Lombards,  and  Saracens,  were  ex- 
posed to  every  invader,  and  every  sea  and  land  were 
invaded  by  the  adventurous  spirit  of  the  Scandina- 
vian pirates.  After  a  long  indulgence  of  rapine 
and  slaughter,  a  fair  and  ample  territory  was  ac- 
cepted, occupied,  and  named,  by  the  Normans  of 
France  ;  they  renounced  their  gods  for  the  God  of 
the  christians  ;''  and  the  dukes  of  Normandy  ac- 
knowledged themselves  the  vassals  of  the  successors 
of  Charlemagne  and  Capet.  The  savage  fierceness 
which  they  had  brought  from  the  snowy  mountains 
of  Norway,  was  refined,  without  being  corrupted, 
in  a  warmer  climate  ;  the  companions  of  Rollo  in- 
sensilily  mingled  with  the  natives  ;  they  imbibed 
the  manners,  language,'  and  gallantry,  of  the  French 
nation  ;  and,  in  a  martial  age,  the  Normans  might 
claim  the  palm  of  valour  and  glorious  achievements. 
Of  the  fashionable  superstitions,  they  embraced 
willi  ardour  the  pilgrimages  of  Rome,  Italy,  and 
the  Holy  Land.  In  this  active  devotion,  their 
minds  and  bodies  were  invigorated  by  exercise  : 
danger  was  the  incentive,  novelty  the  recompence  ; 
and  the  prospect  of  the  world  was  decorated  by  jl 
wonder,  credulity,  ami  ambitious  hope.  They  con- 
federated for  their  mutual  defence  :  and  the  robbers 

the  pnem  of  William  Apillns  (p.  24.1—278.1  and  the  history  nf  fJalfri. 
diis  (JcJ/rei/)  Malaterni,  (p.  .5.17—607.)  Both  were  natives  of  France, 
but  they  wrote  on  the  spot,  in  Uie  asre  of  the  first  conquerors,  (before 
A.  D.  1100.)  and  with  the  spirit  of  freemen.  It  is  needless  to  recapitu- 
late tlie  compilers  and  critics  of  Italian  history,  Signnius,  Baronius, 
Pa^'i,  Giannone,  IVIuratori,  St.  Marc,  &c.  whom  1  have  always  consulted, 
and  never  cojiied. 

T  Some  of  ihe  first  converts  were  liaptized  ten  or  twelve  times,  for 
the  sake  of  the  white  ^'arment  usually  i^iven  at  this  ceremony.  At  the 
funeral  of  Rollo,  thefjifts  to  monasteries  for  the  repose  of  his  soul  wero 
accompanied  by  a  sacrifice  of  one  hundred  captives.  But  in  a  genera- 
tion or  two,  the  national  change  was  pure  and  general. 

r  The  Danish  lan^uajje  was  still  spoken  by  tlie  Normans  of  Bayeux 
on  the  sea-coast,  at  a  time  (A.  D.  &40.)  when  it  was  already  forKotten 
at  Rouen,  in  the  court  and  capital,  tluem  (llicbard  l.)  confestim  pater 
Baiocas  mittens  Holoni  militiie  suie  principi  nntrienduni  tradidit,  ut 
ibi  U'lt/uil  eruditiis  Dnnicii,  snis  exterisqne  hniiiiniims  sciret  anerte 
dare  responsa  (Wilhelm.  Gemeticensis  de  Dncibtis  Normannis,  1.  iii. 
e.  8-  p.  62.1.  edit.  Camden.)  I)f  the  vernacular  and  favourite  idiom  of 
William  the  Conqueror.  (A.  It.  1035.)  Selden  (Opera,  torn.  ii.  p.  1040 — 
IC^ti. )  has  K:iven  a  specimen,  obsolete  and  obscure  even  to  antiquarians 
aud  lawyers. 
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of  the  Alps,  who  had  been  allured  by  the  garb  of 
a  pilgrim,  were  often  chastised  by  the  arm  of  a 
warrior.  In  one  of  these  pious  visits  to  the  cavern 
of  mount  Gargauus  in  Apulia,  which  had  been 
sanctified  by  the  apparition  of  the  archangel 
Michael,*  they  were  accosted  by  a  stranger  in  the 
Greek  habit,  but  who  soon  revealed  himself  as  a 
rebel,  a  fugitive,  and  a  mortal  foe  of  the  Greek 
empire.  His  name  was  Melo  ;  a  noble  citizen  of 
Bari,  who,  after  an  unsuccessful  revolt,  was  com- 
pelled to  seek  new  allies  and  avengers  of  his  coun- 
try. The  bold  appearance  of  the  Normans  revived 
his  hopes  and  solicited  his  confidence  :  they  listened 
to  the  complaints,  and  still  more  to  the  promises,  of 
the  patriot.  The  assurance  of  wealth  demonstrated 
the  justice  of  his  cause ;  and  they  viewed,  as  the 
inheritance  of  the  brave,  the  fruitful  land  which 
was  oppressed  by  effeminate  tyrants.  On  their  re- 
turn to  Normandy,  they  kindled  a  spark  of  enter- 
prise, and  a  small  but  intrepid  band  was  freely 
associated  for  the  deliverance  of  Apulia.  They 
passed  the  Alps  by  separate  roads,  and  in  the 
disguise  of  pilgrims  ;  but  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rome  they  were  saluted  by  the  chief  of  Bari,  who 
supplied  the  more  indigent  with  arms  and  horses, 
and  instantly  led  them  to  the  field  of  action.  In 
the  first  conflict,  their  valour  prevailed  ;  but  in  the 
second  engagement  they  were  overwhelmed  by  the 
numbers  and  military  engines  of  the  Greeks,  and 
indignantly  retreated  with  their  faces  to  the  enemy. 
The  unfortunate  Melo  ended  his  life,  a  suppliant 
at  the  court  of  Germany  :  his  Norman  followers, 
excluded  from  their  native  and  their  promised 
land,  wandered  among  the  hills  and  valleys  of  Italy, 
and  earned  their  daily  subsistence  by  the  sword. 
To  that  formidable  sword,  the  princes  of  Capua, 
Beneventum,  Salerno,  and  Naples,  alternately  ap- 
pealed in  their  domestic  quarrels ;  the  superior 
spirit  and  discipline  of  the  Normans  gave  victory 
to  the  side  which  they  espoused  ;  and  their  cautious 
policy  observed  the  balance  of  power,  lest  the  pre- 
ponderance of  any  rival  state  should  render  their 
aid  less  important  and  their  service  less  profitable. 
Their  first  asylum  was  a  strong  camp  in  the  depth 
of  the  marshes  of  Campania ;  but  they  were  soon 
endowed  by  the  liberality  of  the  duke  of  Naples 
with  a  more  plentiful  and  permanent  seat.  Eight 
„     J  ..      ,  miles   from  his   residence,  as  a  bul- 

FoundatioD  of  . 

Aversi,        wark   against    Capua,    the    town    of 

Aversa  was  built  and  fortified  for 
their  use  ;  and  they  enjoyed,  as  their  own,  the 
corn  and  fruits,  the  meadows  and  groves,  of  that 
fertile  district.  The  report  of  their  success  at- 
tracted every  year  new  swarms  of  pilgrims  and 
soldiers :   the  poor  were  urged  by  necessity  ;    the 

•  See  f-eaudro  Alberti  (Dcscrizione  tl'Italia,  p.  250.)  an<l  Haronitis. 
(A.  D.  403.  No.  43.)  If  llii:  archangel  inherited  the  temple  anil  oracle, 
Derhaps  the  cavern,  of  olil  Calchas  the  soutlisayer,  (Strab.  (Veograph. 
I.  vi.  p.  435,  43lj.)  the  catholics  (on  this  occasion)  have  surpassed  the 
Greeks  in  the  elegance  of  tlieir  superstition. 

t  See  the  first  book  of  William  Apulus.  His  words  are  applicable  to 
^very  swarm  of  barbarians  and  freebooters; 

Si  viciimnim  tium  prritiliosus ad  illos 
Confugiebal,  eum  ^rataote  suscipiebaot : 


rich  were  excited  by  hope ;  and  the  brave  and 
active  spirits  of  Normandy  were  impatient  of  ease 
and  ambitious  of  renown.  The  independent  stand- 
ard of  Aversa  afforded  shelter  and  encouragement 
to  the  outlaws  of  the  province,  to  every  fugitive 
who  had  escaped  from  the  injustice  or  justice  of  his 
superiors  ;  and  these  foreign  associates  were  quick- 
ly assimilated  in  manners  and  language  to  the 
Gallic  colony.  The  first  leader  of  the  Normans  was 
count  Rainulf ;  and,  in  the  origin  of  society,  pre- 
eminence of  rank  is  the  reward  and  the  proof  of 
superior  merit.' 

Since  the  conquest  of  Sicily  by  the    „,      », 

,  *  ■'J  The    Normans 

Arabs,  the  Grecian  emperors  had  been   serve  in  Sicily, 

.,,,,,  A.  D.  Z038. 

anxious  to  regain  that  valuable  pos- 
session ;  but  their  efforts,  however  .strenuous,  had 
been  opposed  by  the  distance  and  the  sea.  Their 
costly  armaments,  after  a  gleam  of  success,  added 
new  pages  of  calamity  and  disgrace  to  the  Byzan- 
tine annals  :  twenty  thousand  of  their  best  troops 
were  lost  in  a  single  expedition  ;  and  the  victorious 
Moslems  derided  the  policy  of  a  nation  which  in- 
trusted eunuchs  not  only  with  the  custody  of  their 
women,  but  with  the  command  of  their  men."  After 
a  reign  of  two  hundred  years,  the  Saracens  were 
ruined  by  their  divisions."  The  emir  disclaimed 
the  authority  of  the  king  of  Tunis  ;  the  people  rose 
against  the  emir  ;  the  cities  were  usurped  by  the 
chiefs  ;  each  meaner  rebel  was  independent  in  his 
village  or  castle ;  and  the  weaker  of  two  rival 
brothers  implored  the  friendship  of  the  christians. 
In  every  service  of  danger  the  Normans  were 
prompt  and  useful  ;  and  five  hundred  kniyhts,  or 
warriors  on  horseback,  were  enrolled  by  Arduin, 
the  agent  and  interpreter  of  the  Greeks,  under  the 
standard  of  Maniaces,  governor  of  Lombardy.  Be- 
fore their  landing,  the  brothers  were  reconciled  ; 
the  union  of  Sicily  and  Africa  was  restored  ;  and 
the  island  was  guarded  to  the  water's  edge.  The 
Normans  led  the  van,  and  the  Arabs  of  Messina 
felt  the  valour  of  an  untried  foe.  In  a  second 
action,  the  emir  of  Syracuse  was  unhorsed  and 
transpierced  by  the  iron  arm  of  William  of  Haute- 
ville.  In  a  third  engagement,  his  intrepid  com- 
panions discomfited  the  host  of  sixty  thousand 
Saracens,  and  left  the  Greeks  no  more  than  the 
labour  of  the  pursuit :  a  splendid  victory  :  but  of 
which  the  pen  of  the  historian  may  divide  the  merit 
with  the  lance  of  the  Normans.  It  is,  however, 
true,  that  they  essentially  promoted  the  success  of 
Maniaces,  who  reduced  thirteen  cities,  and  the 
greater  part  of  Sicily,  under  the  obedience  of  the 
emperor.  But  his  military  fame  was  sullied  by  in- 
gratitude and  tyranny.  In  the  division  of  the  spoil, 
the  deserts  of  his  brave  auxiliaries  were  forgotten  ; 

IMorihnset  linj;na  quoscnmqne  venire  videbant 

IiilVirnmnt  pro|kri;t ;  ^ens  ctliciatur  nt  una. 
And  elsewhere,  of  the  native  adventurers  of  Normandy : 

Pars  paral,  exiguai  vel  opes  ader^nt  quia  nulla; ; 

l*ar>.  ijUia  de  magnis  luajorasubire  volebant. 
u  Liutprand  in   Les^tione,  p.  485.     I*ayi  has  illnstnted  this  event 
from  the  IMS.  history  of  the  deacon  Lei),  (lorn.  iv.  .\,  D.  IJtii.  No. 
17— IP.) 

X  See  the  Arabian  Chronicle  of  Sicily,  npud  Aluratori  Script.  Rerura 
Hal.  turn.  i.  p.  253. 
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and  noitlicr  llielr  avarice  nor  their  pride  could 
brook  this  injurious  treatment.  Tliey  complained, 
by  tlie  mouth  of  their  interpreter:  their  complaint 
was  disrcfrarded  ;  their  interpreter  was  seourfied  : 
the  suflerings  were  liis  ;  the  insult  and  resenlinent 
belonged  to  those  whose  sentiments  he  had  deliver- 
ed. Yet  they  dissembled  till  they  had  obtained,  or 
stolen,  a  safe  passage  to  the  Italian  continent: 
their  brethren  of  Aversa  sympathized  in  tlieir  in- 
dignation, and  the  province  of  Apulia  was  invaded 
„  ,  as    the    forfeit  of   the   debt.'     Above 

Tlicir  con<|iirNtyi 

A|iiiiia,        twenty  years  after  tlie  first  emigration, 
A.  D,  I0JU-1CH3.  .,       .      "  .      ,     .,       ,-    ,  ,        •,, 

the   Normans  took  the   held   with   no 

more  than  seven  hundred  horse  and  five  hundred 
foot;  and  after  the  recall  of  the  IJyzanfinc  legions' 
from  the  Sicilian  war,  their  numbers  are  magnified 
to  the  amount  of  threescore  thous:ind  men.  Their 
herald  proposed  the  option  of  battle  or  retreat ;  "  of 
battle,"  was  the  unanimous  cry  of  tlic  Normans  ; 
and  one  of  their  stoutest  warriors,  with  a  stroke  of 
his  list,  felled  to  the  ground  the  horse  of  tlie  (Ireck 
messenger.  He  was  dismissed  with  a  fresh  horse  ; 
the  insult  was  concealed  from  the  imperial  troops; 
but  in  two  successive  battles  they  were  more  fatally 
instructed  of  the  prowess  of  their  adversaries.  In 
the  plains  of  Canna',  the  Asiatics  fled  before  the 
adventurers  of  France  ;  the  duke  of  Lombardy  was 
made  prisoner;  the  Apulians  acqiiicsccd  in  a  new 
dominion  ;  and  the  four  places  of  ISari,  Otranto, 
IJrundusium,  and  Tarentum,  were  alone  saved  in 
the  shipwreck  of  the  Grecian  fortunes.  From  this 
aera  we  may  date  the  establishment  of  the  Nor- 
man power,  which  soon  eclipsed  the  infant  colony 
of  Aversa.  Twelve  counts"  were  chosen  by  the  popu- 
lar suffrage  ;  and  age,  birth,  and  merit  were  the  mo- 
tives of  their  choice.  The  tributes  of  their  peculiar 
districts  were  appropriated  to  tlieir  use;  and  each 
count  erected  a  fortress  in  the  midst  of  his  lands, 
and  at  the  head  of  his  vassals.  In  the  centre  of  the 
province,  the  common  habitation  of  IMelphi  was 
reserved  as  the  metropolis  and  citadel  of  the  repub- 
lic; a  house  and  separate  quarter  was  allotted  to 
each  of  the  twelve  counts  ;  and  the  national  con- 
cerns were  regulated  by  this  military  senate.  The 
first  of  his  peers,  their  president  and  general,  was 
entitled  count  of  Apulia ;  and  this  dignity  was 
conferred  on  William  of  the  iron  arm,  who,  in  the 

>■  .Tcffrcy  Malatorra,  wlin  relates  tlie  Sicilian  war,  anil  ihc  conquest  of 
Apulia,  (I.  i.  c.  7,  8,  9.  I'J.)  The  same  events  are  dc-.scribtd  liy  Ccdrenus 
(torn.  ii.  11.  7"11— 743.7M,  756.)  anil  Zoiiaras;  (torn,  ii.  p.  2:i7,  'iSS.)  and 
the  Greeks  are  so  tiardened  to  disgrace,  that  their  narratives  are  im- 
partial enough. 

z  Cedrenns  specifies  tlie  Tayftn  of  tlic  Obseqniem,  f  Phrycia,)  and  the 
fitpoi  of  the  Thracesians;  (Lydia;  ennsiilt  Conslantinede  Tliematibns, 
i.  3,  4.  with  Delisle's  map;)  and  afterwards  uaiues  the  Pisidiansand 
Lycaoiiians  with  the  foiderati. 

a  Oranes  conveniunt ;  et  hissex  nnbiliores, 

duos  genus  et  (.Tavitas  morum  decorabat  et  Betas, 
Klejfere  duces.     Provectis  ad  comitatum 
Ilisalii  parent.     Comitatils  nomcn  honoris 
Quodooaotiir  erat.     Hi  tolas  nndiqiie  terras 
Divisere  sibi,  ni  sors  inimica  repiifjnet ; 
Singula  proponunt  loca  quffi  coiitiiigere  f'lrte 
Cnique  duel  debent,  et  (lUX'que  tributa  locorum. 
And  after  speaking  of  Mclphi,  William  Apnliis  adds, 
Prti  numero  comitiim  bis  sex  statiiere  plateas, 
Atque  domus  comitum  totidem  fabricantur  iti  urlw. 
Leo  Ostiensis  (1.  ii.  c.  G7.)  enumerates  the  divisions  of  the  Apulian 
cities,  which  it  is  needless  to  repeat. 

iFGulielfn.  Apulus,  I.  ii.  c.  12.  according  to  the  reference  of  Giannone, 
(Istoria  Civile  di  Napoli,  torn.  li.  p.  31.)  whiih  I  cannot  verify  in  the 


language  of  the  age,  is  styled  a  lion  in  battle,  a 
lamb  in  society,  and  an  angel  in  council.''  The 
manners  of  his  countrymen  are  fairly  delineated 
by  a  conteuiporaiy  and  national  historian."  "  The 
Normans,"  says  Malaterra,  "are  a  character  of  the 
cunning  and  revengeful  people  ;  elo-  Normans, 
quenee  and  dissimulation  appear  to  be  their  here- 
ditary (|ualities:  they  can  stoop  to  flatter;  but  un- 
less they  are  curbed  by  the  restraint  of  law,  they 
indulge  the  licentiousness  of  nature  and  passion. 
Their  princes  alfect  the  praise  of  popular  munifi- 
cence ;  the  people  observe  the  medium,  or  rather 
blend  the  extremes,  of  avarice  and  prodigality  ; 
and,  in  their  eager  thirst  of  wealth  and  dominion, 
they  despise  whatever  they  possess,  and  hope  what- 
ever they  desire.  Arms  and  horses,  the  luxury  of 
dress,  the  exercises  of  hunting  and  hawking,''  are 
the  delight  of  the  Normans  ;  but,  on  pressing  occa- 
sions, they  can  endure  with  incredible  patience  the 
inclemency  of  every  climate,  and  the  toil  and  absti- 
nence of  a  military  life."" 
The  Normans  of  .\pulia  were  seated 

Oppression  of 

on  the  verge  of  the  two  empires ;  and,  Apulia, 
accordingtothepolicyof  the  hour,  they  ' '"^^'  '^' 
accepted  the  investiture  of  their  lands  from  the 
sovereigns  of  Germany  or  Constantinople.  But 
the  firmest  title  of  these  adventurers  was  the  right 
of  conquest:  they  neither  loved  nor  trusted  ;  they 
were  neither  trusted  nor  beloved  :  the  contempt  of 
the  princes  was  mixed  with  fear,  and  the  fear  of 
the  natives  was  mingled  with  hatred  and  resent- 
ment. Every  object  of  desire,  a  horse,  a  woman, 
a  garden,  tempted  and  gratified  the  rapaciousness 
of  the  strangers  ;f  and  the  avarice  of  tlieir  cliiefs 
was  only  coloured  by  the  more  specious  names  of 
ambition  and  glory.  Tlie  twelve  counts  were  some- 
times joined  in  a  league  of  injustice:  in  their  do- 
mestic quarrels  they  disputed  the  spoils  of  the 
people  :  the  virtues  of  William  were  buried  in  his 
grave  ;  and  Drogo,  his  brother  and  successor,  was 
better  qualified  to  lead  the  valour,  than  to  restrain 
the  violence,  of  his  peers.  Under  the  reign  of 
Constantine  Monomaehus,  the  policy,  rather  than 
benevolence,  of  the  Uyzantine  court,  attempted  to 
relieve  Italy  from  this  adherent  mischief,  more 
grievous  than  a  flight  of  barbarians  ;e  and  Argyrus, 
the  son  of  Melo,  was  invested  for  this  purpose  with 

original.  The  Apulian  praises  indeed  his  val'utns  vires,  profiitait 
animi,  and  rivida  virtus;  and  declares  that,  bad  be  lived,  no  iioet 
could  have  equalled  his  merit",  (I.  i.  p.  2.JH.  1.  ii.  p.  25!1.)  tie  was 
bewailed  by  the  Normans,  quippe  qui  tanti  consilii  viruni,  (says  Mala, 
terra,  I.  i.  c.  12.  p.  5.52.)  tani  armis  strennnm,  tam  sibi  rauui6cum, 
aifabilem,  morijieratnm,  iiltcrius  se  balK-re  dil1ideb,iiit. 

c  The  gensaslutissima.  injuriarum  nitrix  ....  adnlari  sciens  .... 
eloijiientiis  inserviens,  of  Malaterra,  (I.  i.  c.  3.  p.  .5.50.)  are  expressive  of 
tile  [lopular  and  proverbial  character  of  the  Normans. 

d  The  hunting  and  hawking  more  pro[ierly  belong  to  the  drscend, 
ntits  of  the    Norwegian    sailors;    though    they    might   import    from  - 
Norway  and  Iceland  the  finest  casts  of  falcons. 

e  We  may  compare  this  portrait  with  that  of  William  of  Malmsbiiry, 
fde  fiestis  .Anglorum,  I.  iii.  p.  101,  102.)  who  appreciates,  like  a  pliiloso. 
pluc  historian,  tlie  vices  and  virtues  of  the  Saxons  and  Normans, 
lingland  was  assuredly  a  gainer  by  the  conquest. 

t  The  biographer  of  St.  l.eo  IX.  pours  bis  holy  venom  on  tlie  Nor- 
mans. Videns  indisciplinalam  et  alieDam  penteni  Nurmanonim, 
crudeli  et  iiiaudita  rabie,  et  plusqiiam  pagani  ini[>ietate,  adversus 
ecrlesias  Dei  insurgere,  passim  cliristiaiios  trucidare,  Ste.  {Wibert, 
c,  G.)  The  honest  Apulian  (I.  ii.  p.  259.)  says  calmly  of  tlieir  accu.scr, 
Vens  commiseens  fallacia. 

K  The  policy  of  the  Greeks,  revolt  of  Maniaces,  &c.  must  be  collected 
from   Cedienus,  (lorn.  ii.   p.  757,  758.)  William  Aptiliis,  l\.  i.  p.  257, 
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the  most  lofty  titles'"  and  the  most  ample  com- 
mission. The  memory  of  his  father  might  recom- 
mend him  to  the  Normans ;  and  he  had  already 
engaged  their  voluntary  service  to  quell  the  revolt 
of  Maniaces,  and  to  avenge  their  own  and  the  pub- 
lic injury.  It  was  the  design  of  Constantine  to 
transplant  this  warlike  colony  from  the  Italian  pro- 
vinces to  the  Persian  war;  and  the  son  of  Melo 
distributed  among  the  chiefs  the  gold  and  manu- 
factures of  Greece,  as  the  first  fruits  of  the  imperial 
bount)'.  But  his  arts  were  baffled  by  the  sense  and 
spirit  of  the  conquerors  of  Apulia  :  his  gifts,  or  at 
least  his  proposals,  were  rejected  ;  and  they  unani- 
mously refused  to  relinquish  their  possessions  and 
their  hopes  for  the  distant  prospect  of  Asiatic  for- 
Leajriie  of  ilie  tuDc.  After  the  means  of  persuasion 
empie"!'"'""''  Jiad  failed,  Argyrus  resolved  to  com- 
A.  D.  1049—1054.  pel  or  to  destroy :  the  Latin  powers 
were  solicited  against  the  common  enemy  ;  and  an 
olfensive  alliance  was  formed  of  the  pope  and  the 
two  emperors  of  the  cast  and  west.  The  throne  of 
St.  Peter  was  occupied  by  Leo  the  ninth,  a  simple 
saint,"  of  a  temper  most  apt  tn  deceive  himself  and 
the  world,  and  whose  venerable  character  would 
consecrate  with  the  name  of  piety  the  measures 
least  compatible  with  the  practice  of  religion. 
His  humanity  was  affected  by  the  complaints,  per- 
haps the  calumnies,  of  an  injured  people:  the  im- 
pious Normans  had  interrupted  the  payment  of 
tithes:  and  the  temporal  sword  might  be  lawfully 
unsheathed  against  the  sacrilegious  robbers,  who 
were  deaf  to  the  censures  of  the  church.  As  a 
German  of  noble  birth  and  royal  kindred,  Leo  had 
free  access  to  the  court  and  confidence  of  the  em- 
peror Henry  the  third  ;  and  in  search  of  arms  and 
allies,  his  ardent  zeal  transported  him  from  Apulia 
to  Saxony,  from  the  Elbe  to  the  Tiber.  During 
these  hostile  preparations,  Argyrus  indulged  him- 
self in  the  use  of  secret  and  guilty  weapons  :  a 
crowd  of  Normans  became  the  victims  of  public  or 

private  revenge  ;  and  the  valiant  Drogo 
A.  D.  1051,       '^  ,         ,    .  ,         ,        „        .  . 

was  murdered  in   a  church.     But  his 

spirit  survived  in   his  brother  Humphrey,  the  third 

count  of  Apulia.      The  assassins  were  chastised  ; 

and  the  son  of  Melo,  overthrown  and  wounded,  was 

driven  from  the  field  to  hide  his  shame  behind  tlic 

walls  of  Bari,  and   to  await  the  tardy  succour  of 

Ills  allies. 

But  the  power  of  Constantine  was 

Expedition  O'  ,. 

po|w  Leo  IX.      distracted  by  a  Turkish  war;  the  mind 

against  the   Nor-      i*    tt  "         r      i  i  j    •  i     . 

„,j,is_  of   Henry  was  feeble  and  irresolute  ; 

A.  D.  105.-).     jnj  t|,g  pope,  instead  of  repassing  the 

Alps  with  a  German  army,  was  accompanied  only 

258.  I.  ii.  p.  259.)  and  tin.-  two  Chronicles  of  Bari,  hy  Lupus  Protospata, 
(Muralori.  Si-ript.  Ilal.  loni.  v.  p.  42,  43,  44.)  and  a"u  anonymous  writer. 
(Antiquitat.  Itahie  medii  Jivi,  torn.  i.  p.  31—35 )  This  last  is  a  frag- 
ment of  some  value. 

h  Argyrus  received,  says  llie  anonymous  chronicle  of  Bari,  imperi.il 
letters,  FfederatAs  et  Palriciatus,  et  Catapani  et  Vestatus.  In  his 
Annals.  Miiratori  (torn.  viii.  p.  426.)  very  properly  reads,  or  interprets, 
Sevestatii:!,  the  title  of  Scbaslos  or  Aii(;uslus.  But  in  his  Antiquities, 
he  was  lau;,'ht  by  Du  Cange  to  make  it  a  palatine  office,  master  of  the 
wardrobe. 

i  A  Life  of  St.  Leo  IX.  deeply  tinned  with  the  passions  And  prejudices 
of  the  a;;e.  has  been  composed  by  Wibert,  printed  at  Paris,  Itil5.  in 
octavo,  and  since  inserted  in  the  Collections  of  the  i^d.indists,  of  Ma. 
billon,  and  of  Muratori.     The  public  and  private  history  of  that  pope 


by  a  guard  of  seven  hundred  Swabians  and  some 
volunteers  of  Lorrain.  In  his  long  progress  from 
Mantua  to  Beneventum,  a  vile  and  promiscuous 
multitude  of  Italians  was  enlisted  under  the  holy 
standard  ;''  the  priest  and  the  robber  slept  in  the 
same  tent ;  the  pikes  and  crosses  were  intermingled 
in  the  front  ;  and  the  martial  saint  repeated  the 
lessons  of  his  youth  in  the  order  of  march,  of 
encampment,  and  of  combat.  The  Normans  of 
Apulia  could  muster  in  the  field  no  more  than 
three  thousand  horse,  with  a  handful  of  infantry  ; 
the  defection  of  the  natives  intercepted  their  pro- 
visions and  retreat  ;  and  their  spirit,  incapable  of 
fear,  was  chilled  for  a  moment  by  superstitious  awe. 
Go  the  hostile  approach  of  Leo,  they  knelt  without 
disgrace  or  reluctance  before  their  spiritual  father. 
But  the  pope  was  inexorable  ;  his  lofty  Germans 
affected  to  deride  the  diminutive  stature  of  their 
adversaries ;  and  the  Normans  were  informed  that 
death  or  exile  was  their  only  alternative.  Flight 
they  disdained,  and,  as  many  of  them  had  been 
three  days  without  tasting  food,  they  embraced  the 
assurance  of  a  more  easy  and  honourable  death. 
They  climbed  the  hill  of  Civitella,  descended  into 
the  plain,  and  charged  in  three  divisions  the  army 
of  the  pope.     On  the  left,  and  in  the  ,     ,  , 

His  defeat  and 

centre,  Richard  count  of  Aversa,  and  captivity,  Jane 
Robert  the  famous  Guiscard,  attacked,  "*' 
broke,  routed,  and  pursued  the  Italian  multitudes, 
who  fought  without  discipline,  and  fled  without 
shame.  A  harder  trial  was  reserved  for  the  valour 
of  count  Humphrey,  who  led  the  cavalry  of  the 
right  wing.  The  Germans'  have  been  described  as 
unskilful  in  the  management  of  the  horse  and  lance: 
but  on  foot  they  formed  a  strong  and  impenetrable 
phalanx  ;  and  neither  man,  nor  steed,  nor  armour, 
could  resist  the  weight  of  their  long  and  two-handed 
swords.  After  a  severe  conflict,  they  were  encom- 
passed by  the  squadrons  returning  from  the  pur- 
suit ;  and  died  in  their  ranks  with  the  esteem  of 
their  foes,  and  the  satisfaction  of  revenge.  The 
gates  of  Civitella  were  shut  against  the  flying  pope, 
and  he  was  overtaken  by  the  pious  conquerors,  who 
kissed  his  feet,  to  implore  his  blessing  and  the  ab- 
solution of  their  sinful  victory.  The  soldiers  beheld 
in  their  enemy  and  captive  the  vicar  of  Christ ; 
and,  though  we  may  suppose  the  policy  of  the 
chiefs,  it  is  probable  that  they  were  infected  by  the 
popular  superstition.  In  the  calm  of  retirement, 
the  well-meaning  pope  deplored  the  effusion  of 
christian  blood,  which  must  be  imputed  to  his  ac- 
count :  he  felt  that  he  had  been  the  author  of  sin 
and  scandal :  and  as   his  undertaking  had  failed, 

is  dilifroiilly  treated  by  M.  de  St.  Marc.  (Abrege.  torn.  ii.  p.  140—210. 

and  p.  25— 9>.  second  column.) 

k  See  the  expedition  of  Leo  IX.  aKainsl  the  Normans.      See  William 

Apiilns  (I.  ii.  p.  239- 26 1)  and  .Jeffrey  Malaterra,  {I.  i.  e.  13,  14,  15.  p. 

253.)     I'hey  are  impartial,  as  the  national  is  coimtcrbalanced  by  the 

clerical  prejudice. 

i  Teutoiiici,  quia  crcsaries  et  forma  decoros 
Fecerat  eftregie  proceri  corporis  illos. 
Corpora  deridcnt  Normamiiea,  quu:  breviom 
£ls.se  vtdebantur. 

The  verses  of  the  Apuli.vn  are  commonly  in  tllis  strain,  thoii;;])  he  beats 

himself  a  little  in  the  battle.     Two  of  his  similes  from  hawking  and 

sorcery  are  descriptive  ol  manners. 
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the  indecency  of  his  military  character  was  univer- 
sally conilcmncd.™  Willi  these  dispositions,  he 
listened  to  the  offers  of  a  bcnelicial  treaty  ;  deserted 
an  alliance  which  he  had  preached  as  the  cause  of 
God  ;    and   ratified  tlie  past  and  future  con(|uests 

of  the  Normans.     By  whatever  hands 
Origin  uf  tin-  p.i.  .,        ,      ,  ,  ... 

ja\  iiivesiiiurt-  to  they  had  been  usurped,  the  provinces 
the  Normans.  ^^  Apulia  and  Calabria  were  a  part 
of  the  donation  of  Constantinc  and  the  patrimony 
of  St.  Peter :  the  ftfant  and  the  acceptance  con- 
firmed the  mutual  claims  of  the  pontilfand  the  ad- 
venturers. They  promised  to  support  each  other 
with  spiritual  and  temporal  arms  ;  a  tribute  or 
<|uit-rent  of  twelve-pence  was  afterwards  stipu- 
lated for  every  plough-land :  and  since  this  me- 
morable transaction,  the  kingdom  of  Naples  has 
remained  above  seven  hundred  years  a  fief  of  the 
holy  see." 

Birth  and  cha.  The  pedigree  of  Robert  Guiscard" 
nm"°,i.''°''"'  is  variously  deduced  from  the  pea- 
A.  I)i(ii0-i085.  s^fits  and  the  dukes  of  Normandy: 
from  the  peasants,  by  the  pride  and  ignorance  of  a 
Grecian  princess  ;p  from  the  dukes,  by  the  igno- 
rance and  flattery  of  the  Italian  subjects.''  His 
genuine  descent  may  be  ascribed  to  the  second  or 
middle  order  of  private  nobility.'  He  sprang  from 
a  race  of  valva.tsors  or  Imtinerets,  of  the  diocese  of 
the  Coutances,  in  the  Lower  Normandy  :  the  castle 
of  Hauteville  was  their  honourable  seat :  his  father 
Tancred  was  conspicuous  in  the  court  and  army  of 
the  duke;  and  his  military  service  was  furnished 
by  ten  soldiers  or  knights.  Two  marriages,  of  a  rank 
not  unworthy  of  his  own,  made  him  the  father  of 
twelve  sons,  who  were  educated  at  home  by  the 
impartial  tenderness  of  his  second  wife.  But  a 
narrow  patrimony  was  insuflicient  for  this  numerous 
and  daring  progeny  ;  they  saw  around  the  neigh- 
bourhood the  mischiefs  of  poverty  and  discord,  and 
resolved  to  seek  in  foreign  wars  a  more  glorious 
inheritance.  Two  only  remained  to  perpetuate  the 
race,  and  cherish  their  father's  age :  their  ten  bro- 
thers, as  they  successively  attained  the  vigour  of 
manhood,  departed  from  the  castle,  passed  the  Alps, 
and  joined  the  Apulian  camp  of  the  Normans.  The 
elder  were  prompted  by  native  spirit ;  their  success 

m  Several  respect.ible  censures  or  complaints  are  produced  by  IVI.  dc 
St.  Marc,  (torn.  ii.  p.  iW—int.)  As  Pctvr  Damianus,  the  oracle  of  the 
limes,  had  denied  the  popes  the  riu^ht  of  making  war,  the  liermit  (lu- 
eeiis  eremi  incola)  is  arraigned  by  the  cardinal,  and  Barouius  (Annal. 
Eccles.  A.  D.  lOoJ,  No.  10-17.)  most  strenuously  asserts  tlie  two 
swords  of  St  Peter. 

u  Ttie  origin  and  nature  of  the  papal  investitures  are  ablv  discussed 
by  Giannonc,  (Istoria  Civile  di  Napoli,  torn.  ii.  p.  37—49.  .W— €6.)asa 
lawyer  and  antiquarian.  Vet  he  vainly  strives  to  reconcile  the  duties 
of  patriot  and  catholic,  adopts  an  empty  distinction  of  "  Ecclesia  Ro- 
mana  non  dedit  sed  accepit,"  and  shrinks  from  an  honest  but  danger- 
ous confession  of  the  trutli. 

o  The  birth,  character,  and  first  actions  of  Robert  Guiscard,  may  be 
found  in  .letTicy  Malalerra,  (1.  i.  c.  3,  4.  1 1.  16,  17,  18.  .38. 39,  40.)  VVil'liam 
Apulus,  (1.  li.  j).  2(j<l-262.)  M'illiam  Gemeticensisor  of  Jiimiefjes,  (I.  xi. 
c.  30.  p.  663,  664.  edit.  Camden.)  and  Anna  Comncna,  (Alexiad.  I.  i.  n. 
23-27.  I.  vi.  p.  165.  166  )  with  the  annotations  of  Du  Oinue.  (Not.  in 
Alexiad.  p.  2.T0.  2.32.  320.)  who  h.-ui  swept  all  the  Frencli  and  Latin 
Chronicles  for  supplemental  intellif;ence. 

p  O  ie  'fo^lncpTot  (a  Greek  corruption)  oiiror  tiv  Soptiavvo^  to  7etof, 

TiTv    Ti-xt]"    aiTr)tiot Again,    cf  a0iivuiic  nai/u  TWXIf  nepiipavr,^. 

And  cUewbcre,  (I.  iv.  p.  8-1.)  niro  (iTxaTiir  ireviac  koi  tuxIC  a(f}ayovv. 
Anna  Comnena  was  horn  in  the  purple;  yet  her  fatlier  was  no  more 
than  a  private  though  illustrious  subject,  who  raised  himself  to  the 
empire. 

q  Giannone  (torn  ii.  p.  2  )  forffets  all  his  orif;inal  authors,  and  rests 
this  princely  descent  on  the  credit  of  Irve;;es,  an  Augustine  monk  of 


encouraged  their  younger  brethren,  and  the  three 
first  in  seniority,  William,  Drogo,  and  Humphrey, 
deserved  to  be  the  chiefs  of  their  nation,  and  the 
founders  of  the  new  republic.  Robert  was  the 
eldest  of  the  seven  sons  of  the  second  marriage  ; 
and  even  the  reluctant  praise  of  his  foes  has  en- 
dowed him  with  the  heroic  qualities  of  a  soldier 
and  a  statesman.  His  lofty  stature  snrpa.ssed  the 
tallest  of  his  army:  his  limbs  were  cast  in  the  troe 
proportion  of  strength  and  gracefulness ;  and  to 
the  decline  of  life,  he  maintained  the  patient  vigour 
of  health  and  the  commanding  dignity  of  his  form. 
His  complexion  was  ruddy,  his  shoulders  were 
broad,  his  hair  and  board  were  long  and  of  a  llaxen 
colour,  his  eyes  sparkled  with  fire,  and  his  voice, 
like  that  of  Achilles,  could  impress  obedience  and 
terror  amidst  the  tumult  of  battle.  In  the  ruder 
ages  of  chivalry,  such  qualifications  are  not  below 
the  notice  of  the  poet  or  historian :  they  may  ob- 
serve that  Robert,  at  once,  and  with  equal  dexterity, 
could  wield  in  the  right  hand  his  sword,  his  lance 
in  the  left;  that  in  the  battle  of  Civitella,  he  was 
thrice  unhorsed  ;  and  that  in  the  close  of  that  me- 
morable day  he  was  adjudged  to  have  borne  away 
the  prize  of  valour  from  the  warriors  of  the  two 
armies."  His  boundless  ambition  was  founded  on 
the  consciousness  of  superior  w  orth  :  in  the  pursuit 
of  greatness,  he  was  never  arrested  by  the  scruples 
of  justice,  and  seldom  moved  by  the  feelings  of 
humanity  :  though  not  insensible  of  fame,  the  choice 
of  open  or  clandestine  means  was  determined  only 
by  his  present  advantage.  The  surname  of  Gki*- 
eard'  was  applied  to  this  master  of  political  wisdom, 
which  is  too  often  confounded  with  the  practice  of 
dissimulation  and  deceit ;  and  Robert  is  praised 
by  tlie  Apulian  poet  for  excelling  the  cunning  of 
Ulysses  and  the  eloquence  of  Cicero.  Yet  these 
arts  were  disguised  by  an  appearance  of  military 
frankness  :  in  his  highest  fortune,  he  was  accessi- 
ble and  courteous  to  his  fellow-soldiers  ;  and  while 
he  indulged  the  prejudices  of  his  new  subjects,  he 
aflected  in  his  dress  and  manners  to  maintain  the 
ancient  fashion  of  his  country.  He  grasped  with  a 
rapacious,  that  he  might  distribute  with  a  liberal, 
hand  :  his  primitive  indigence  had  taught  the  habits 

Palermo  in  the  last  century.  They  continue  the  succession  of  dilkes 
from  Rolloto  William  II.  the  Bastard  or  Conqueror,  whom  they  hold 
(frcimmunemente  si  tiene)  to  be  the  father  of  Tancreil  of  Hauteville  :  a 
most  straii;ie  and  stupendous  blunder  !  The  sons  of  Tancred  fought  in 
Apulia  before  William  II.  was  three  years  old,  (A.  D.  1047.) 

r  The  judgment  of  IJti  Caiige  is  just  and  moderate-.  Certe  humilis 
fuit  ac  tenuis  Koberti  familia,  si  ducalem  et  regium  spectemusapicem, 
ad  queiii  postea  pervenit;  quEe  honesta  taraen  et  pra-ter  nobiliilm  viii. 
garium  statum  et  coiiditionem  ilhistris  habitaest,  "qux  nee  humi  rc- 
peret  nee altum  quid  tiimeret."  (Wilbelm.Malmsbur.de  Gestis  An- 
glurum,  I.  iii.  |)    107.     Not.  ad  Alexiad.  p.  230.) 

»  I  shall  quote  with  pleasure  some  of  the  best  lines  of  the  Apulian, 
(I.  ii.  p.  270.) 

Pugnat  ulraqne  manu,  nee  lancea  cassa,  nee  eiisis 
Cassus  erat,  qilocunque  manu  deducere  vellet. 
Ter  dejectusequo,  ter  viribns  ipse  resumptis 
Major  in  arma  redit;  stimulos  luror  ipse  ministrat. 
IJt  leo  cum  frendens,  &c. 


Niillus  in  hoe  hello  siciiti  post  bella  probtturo  est 

Victor  vel  victus, tam  mapnosedidit  ictus, 
t  The  Norman  writers  and  editors  most  conversant  with  their  own 
idiom  interpret  Cuiscnrd  or  IViscnrd,  by  CaUiilua,  a  ciinniiiK  man. 
The  root  {wise)  is  familiar  to  our  ear  ;  and  in  the  old  word  iViseacrc 
I  can  discern  sometbinjj  rif  a  similar  sense  and  termination.  Tui'  'In: 
xnv  TToi-.nip^oTaTot,  is  no  bad  translation  of  the  surname  and  cha. 
racier  of  Robert. 
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of  frusality  ;  the  gain  of  a  mercliant  was  not  below 
his  attention  ;  and  his  prisoners  were  tortured  with 
slow  and  unfeeling  cruelty,  to  force  a  discovery  of 
their  secret  treasure.  According  to  the  Greeks,  he 
departed  from  Normandy  with  only  five  followers 
on  horseback  and  thirty  on  foot;  yet  even  this 
allowance  appears  too  bountiful :  the  sixth  son  of 
Tancred  of  Hauteville  passed  the  Alps  as  a  pil- 
grim ;  and  his  first  military  band  was  levied  among 
the  adventurers  of  Italy.  His  brothers  and  coun- 
trymen had  divided  the  fertile  lands  of  Apulia  ; 
but  they  guarded  their  shares  with  the  jealousy  of 
avarice;  the  aspiring  youth  was  driven  forwards  to 
the  mountains  of  Calabria,  and  in  his  first  exploits 
against  the  Greeks  and  the  natives,  it  is  not  easy  to 
discriminate  the  hero  from  tlie  robber.  To  surprise 
a  castle  or  a  convent,  to  insnare  a  wealthy  citizen, 
to  plunder  the  adjacent  villages  for  necessary  food, 
were  the  obscure  labours  which  formed  and  exer- 
cised the  powers  of  his  mind  and  body.  The  vo- 
lunteers of  Normandy  adhered  to  his  standard; 
and,  under  his  command,  the  peasants  of  Calabria 
assumed  the  name  and  character  of  Normaus. 

As  the  genius  of  Robert  expan-cd 

His  ambition  and       . 

success,         With  his   fortune,    he   awakened   the 
A.  D.  loij-iow.  jgaiousj  of  his  elder  brother,  by  whom, 

in  a  transient  quarrel,  his  life  was  threatened  and 
his  liberty  restrained.  After  the  death  of  Hum- 
phrey, the  tender  age  of  his  sons  excluded  them 
from  the  command  ;  they  were  reduced  to  a  private 
estate  by  the  ambition  of  their  guardian  and  uncle  ; 
and  Guiscard  was  exalted  on  a  buckler,  and  saluted 
count  of  Apulia  and  general  of  the  republic.  With 
an  increase  of  authority  and  of  force,  he  resumed 
the  conquest  of  Calabria,  and  soon  aspired  to  a  rank 
that  should  raise  him  forever  above  the  heads  of  his 
equals.  By  some  acts  of  rapine  or  sacrilege,  he  had 
incurred  a  papal  excommunication  :  but  Nicholas 
the  second  was  easily  persuaded,  that  the  divisions 
of  friends  could  terminate  only  in  their  mutual  pre- 
judice ;  that  the  Normans  were  the  faithful  cham- 
pions of  the  holy  see  ;  and  it  was  safer  to  trust  the 
alliance  of  a  prince  than  the  caprice  of  an  aristo- 
cracy. A  synod  of  one  hundred  bishops  was  con- 
vened at  Melphi  ;  and  the  count  interrupted  an 
importantenterprise  to  guard  the  person  and  execute 
the  decrees  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  His  gratitude  and 
policy  conferred  on  Robert  and  his  posterity  the 
ducal  title,"  with  the  investiture  of  Apulia,  Cala- 
bria, and  all  the  lands,  both  in  Italy  and  Sicily, 
which  his  sword  could  rescue  from  the  schismatic 
Greeks  and  the  unbelieving  Saracens.*^  This  apos- 
tolic sanction  might  justify  his  arms  :  but  the  obe- 
dience of  a  free  and  victorious  people  could  not  be 
transferred  without   their  consent;    and   Guiscard 


u  The  acquisition  of  tlie  ducal  title  by  Robert  Guiscard  is  a  nice  and 
obscure  business.  With  the  good  advice  ofGiannone,  Muratori,  and  St. 
Marc.  I  have  endeavoured  to  form  a  consistent  and  probable  narrative. 

X  Baronius  (Anna).  Eccles.  A.  D.  1059.  No.  69.)  has  puldi-ihed  tiie 
oriffinal  act.  He  professes  to  have  copied  it  from  the  Liter  Caisuum, 
a  Vatican  MS.  Yet  a  Liber  Ceiisuum  of  the  twelfth  century  has  been 
printed  by  Muratori ;  (Antiquit.  medii  iEvi,  torn.  v.  p.  S*!!— 008.)  and 
the  names  of  Vatican  and  Tardinal  awaken  the  suspicions  of  a  protes- 
taDl,  and  even  of  a  pliilosopher. 


dissembled  his  elevation  till  the  ensuing  campaign 
had  been  illustrated  by  the  conquest  of  Consenza 
and  Reggio.  In  the  hour  of  triumph,  he  assembled 
his  troops,  and  solicited  the  Normans  to  confirm  by 
their  suflVage  the  judgment  of  the  vicar  of  Christ  : 
the  soldiers  hailed  with  joyful  acclamations  their 
valiant  duke;  and  the  counts,  his  former  equals, 
pronounced  the  oath  of  fidelity,  with  hollow  smiles 
and  secret  indignation.  After  this  Duke  of  Apulia, 
inauguration,  Robert  styled  himself,  *'  ^'  ""*• 
"  by  the  grace  of  God  and  St.  Peter,  duke  of  Apulia, 
Calabria,  and  hereafter  of  Sicily  ;"  and  it  was  the 
labour  of  twenty  years  to  deserve  and  realize  these 
lofty  appellations.  Such  tardy  progress,  in  a  nar- 
row space,  may  seem  unworthy  of  the  abilities  of 
the  chief  and  tlic  spirit  of  the  nation  :  but  the  Nor- 
mans were  few  in  number;  their  resources  were 
scanty  ;  their  service  was  voluntary  and  precarious. 
The  bravest  designs  of  the  duke  were  sometimes 
opposed  by  the  free  voice  of  his  parliament  of 
barons:  the  twelve  counts  of  popular  election 
conspired  against  his  authority  ;  and  against  their 
perfidious  uncle  the  sons  of  Humphrey  demanded 
justice  and  revenge.  By  his  policy  and  vigour, 
Guiscard  discovered  their  plots,  suppressed  their 
rcbjliions,  and  punished  the  guilty  with  death  or 
exile  :  but  in  these  domestic  feuds,  his  years  and 
the  national  strength  were  unprofitably  consumed. 
After  the  defeat  of  his  foreign  enemies,  the  Greeks. 
Lombards,  and  Saracens,  their  broken  forces  re- 
treated to  the  strong  and  populous  cities  of  the  sea- 
coast.  They  excelled  in  the  arts  of  fortification 
and  defence ;  the  Normans  were  accustomed  to 
serve  on  horseback  in  the  field,  and  their  rude  at- 
tempts could  only  succeed  by  the  efl"orts  of  perse- 
vering courage.  The  resistance  of  Salerno  was 
maintained  above  eiglit  months  :  the  siege  or  block- 
ade of  Bari  lasted  near  four  years.  In  these  actions 
the  Norman  duke  was  the  foremost  in  every  dan- 
ger ;  in  every  fatigue  the  last  and  most  patient.  As 
he  pressed  the  citadel  of  Salerno,  a  huge  stone 
from  the  rampart  shattered  one  of  his  military  en- 
gines ;  and  by  a  splinter  he  was  wounded  in  the 
breast.  Before  the  gates  of  Bari,  lie  lodged  in  a 
miserable  hut  or  barrack,  composed  of  dry  branches, 
and  thatched  with  straw  ;  a  perilous  station,  on  all 
sides  open  to  the  inclemency  of  the  winter  and  the 
spears  of  the  enemy  .>■ 

The  Italian  conquests  of  Robert  His  Italian 
correspond  with  the  limits  of  the  pre-  '■»"'i"«"=- 
sent  kingdom  of  Naples  :  and  the  countries  united 
by  his  arms  have  not  been  dissevered  by  the  revo- 
lutions of  .seven  hundred  years."  The  monarchy 
has  been  composed  of  the  Greek  provinces  of  Cala- 
bria and  Apulia,  of  the  Lombard  principality  of 

y  Read  the  life  of  Guiscard  in  the  second  and  third  books  of  the 
Apuli.-ii),  the  first  and  second  books  of  Malaterra. 

I  The  conipiests  of  Robert  Guiscard  and  Roser  I.  the  exemption  of 
Henevente  and  the  twelve  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  are  fiiirly  exiKis^d 
by  Giannone  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Istoria  Civile,  I.  ix.  x.  xi.  and 
1.  xvii.  p.  4U0— 470.  This  modern  division  was  not  established  before 
the  time  of  Frederic  II. 
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Salerno,  the  republic  of  Amalphi,  and  the  inland 
dependencies  of  the  large  and  ancient  duchy  of 
Bcncventum.  Three  districts  only  were  exempted 
from  the  common  law  of  subjection  ;  the  lirst  for 
ever,  and  the  two  last  till  the  middle  of  the  suc- 
ceeding century.  The  city  and  immediate  territory 
of  Bencvcnto  had  been  transferre<l,  by  gift  or  ex- 
change, from  the  Gennan  emperor  to  the  Roman 
ponlill  ;  and  although  this  holy  land  was  sometimes 
invaded,  the  luimc  of  St.  Peter  was  finally  more 
potent  than  the  sword  of  the  Normans.  Their  (irst 
colony  of  Aversa  subdued  and  held  the  state  of 
Capua  ;  and  her  princes  were  reduced  to  beg  their 
bread  before  the  palace  of  their  fathers.  The  dukes 
of  Naples,  the  present  metropolis,  maintained  the 
popular  freedom,  under  the  shadow  of  the  Byzan- 
tine empire.  Among  the  new  acquisitions  of  Uuis- 
card,  the  science  of  Salerno,*  and  the  trade  of 
Amalphi,''  may  detain  for  a  moment  the  curiosity 
of  the  reader.  I.  Of  the  learned  fa- 
culties, jurisprudence  implies  the  pre- 
vious establishment  of  laws  and  property  ;  and 
theology  may  perhaps  be  superseded  by  the  full 
light  of  religion  and  reason.  But  the  savage  and 
the  sage  must  alike  implore  the  assistance  of 
physic  ;  and,  if  oiir  diseases  are  inllamcd  by  luxury, 
the  mischiefs  of  blows  and  wounds  would  be  more 
frequent  in  the  ruder  ages  of  society.  The  treasures 
of  (irecian  medicine  had  been  communicated  to  the 
Arabian  colonies  of  Africa,  Spain,  and  Sicily  ;  and 
in  the  intercourse  of  peace  and  war,  a  spark  of 
knowledge  liad  been  kindled  and  cherished  at  Sa- 
lerno, an  illustrious  city,  in  which  the  men  were 
honest  and  the  women  beautiful.*^  A  school,  the 
first  that  arose  in  the  darkness  of  Europe,  was  con- 
secrated to  the  healing  art;  the  conscience  of  monks 
and  bishops  was  reconciled  to  that  salutary  and 
lucrative  profession  ;  and  a  crowd  of  patients,  of  the 
most  eminent  rank,  and  most  distant  climates,  in- 
vited or  visited  the  physicians  of  Salerno.  They 
were  protected  by  the  Norman  conquerors  ;  and 
Guiscard,  though  bred  in  arms,  could  discern  the 
merit  and  value  of  a  philosopher.  After  a  pilgrim- 
age of  thirty-nine  years,  Constantine,  an  African 
christian,  returned  from  Bagdad,  a  master  of  the 
language  and  learning  of  the  Arabians;  and  Sa- 
lerno was  enriched  by  tlie  practice,  the  lessons,  and 
the  writings,  of  the  pupil  of  Avicenna.  Tlie  school 
of  medicine  has  long  slept  in  the  name  of  a  uni- 
versity ;  but  her  precepts  are  abridged  in  a  string  of 

ft  Giannone,  (torn,  ii  n.  119 — 127.)  Muratori,  (Antiquitat.  mcdii 
/"Evi,  torn.  iii.  (IJKSert.  xliv,  p.  0'3^,  iiSd.)  and  Tirabo^chi,  (Istoria  della 
LeUfliira  Italiaua.)  have  ;iiyen  an  historical  aceuniil  of  these  ptiysicians; 
their  nu-fhcal  knowted^^eand  [>r.ictire  must  heli-fltd  ourphysiciaii!! 

b  Al  the  end  of  the  Ilistoria  Pandectarum  of  I  lenry  Breneknian,  (Tra- 
jecti  ad  Khenum,  1722.  in  4to,)  the  indeiatisiahle  autlior  has  inserted 
two  dissertations,  de  tiepublicA  Amalphitanii,  and  de  Amalphi  i\  Pisanis 
direptii,  which  are  bnilt  on  the  testimonies  of  one  hundred  and  forty 
writers.  Vet  he  has  forgotten  two  moNt  important  passaRcsof  the  eiii- 
lia-ysy  of  Lintprand,  (A.  D.  960.)  which  compare  the  trade  and  naviga- 
tion of  Anialplii  with  that  of  Venice. 
c  IJrbs  I.atii  noil  est  Irac  delitiosior  urlH", 

Fril^'ilms,  arboribus,  vino  rcdundat;   et  llndc 
N«in  lilii  ponia,  nuccs,  non  pnlchra  palatia  dcsunt, 
Non  species  muliebrisabest  probit.isqnc  vironim. 

{Giilielmus  Apulus,  I.  iii.  p.  2fiT  ) 

*  Mnralori  carries  their  antiquity  above  the  year  (10fi6.)of  the  d...lli 

of  Edward  the  Confes-sor,  the  rex  ^nt/tonim  to  whom  they  arc  addressed. 


aphorisms,  bound  together  in  the  Leonine  verses,  or 
Latin  rhymes,  of  the  twelfth  century.''  .prade  of 
IL  Seven  miles  to  the  west  of  Sa-  Amalphi. 
lerno,  and  thirty  to  the  south  of  Naples,  the  obscure 
town  of  Amalphi  displayed  the  power  and  rewards 
of  industry.  The  land,  however  fertile,  «  as  of  nar- 
row c-xlenl ;  but  the  sea  was  accessible  and  open  : 
the  inliabitanls  lirst  a.ssumed  the  olhce  of  supplying 
the  western  world  with  the  manufactures  and  pro- 
ductions of  the  east  ;  and  this  useful  tralhc  was  the 
source  of  their  opulence  and  freedom.  The  govern- 
ment was  jjopular,  under  the  administration  of  a 
duke  and  the  supremacy  of  the  Greek  emperor.  Kilty 
thousand  citiiiens  were  numbered  in  the  walls  of 
Ainal|)lii  ;  nor  was  any  city  more  abundantly  pro- 
vided with  gold,  silver,  and  the  objects  of  precious 
luxury.  The  mariners  who  swarmed  in  her  port 
excelled  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  navigation 
and  astronomy  ;  and  the  discovery  of  the  compass, 
which  has  opened  the  globe,  is  due  to  their  inge- 
nuity or  good  fortune.  Their  trade  was  extended 
to  the  coasts,  or  at  least  to  the  commodities,  of 
Africa,  Arabia,  and  India  ;  and  their  settlements  in 
Constantinople,  .\ntioch,  Jerusalem,  and  Alexan- 
dria, acquired  the  privileges  of  independent  colo- 
nics.' After  three  hundred  years  of  prosperity, 
Amalphi  was  oppressed  by  the  arms  of  the  Normans, 
and  sacked  by  the  jealousy  of  Pisa  ;  but  the  poverty 
of  one  thousand  lishermen  is  yet  dignified  by  the 
remains  of  an  arsenal,  a  cathedral,  and  the  palaces 
of  royal  merchants. 

Roger,  the  twelfth  and  last  of  the  conquest  of  Si. 
sons  of  Tancred,   had   been   long  de-    V^'-^  "J"  ^°""' 

°  Roger, 

tained  in  Normandy  by  his  own  and 
his  father's  age.  He  accepted  the 
welcome  summons  ;  hastened  to  the  Apulian  camp  ; 
and  deserved  at  first  the  esteem,  and  afterward.* 
the  envy,  of  his  elder  brother.  Their  valour  and 
ambition  were  equal  ;  but  the  youth,  tlie  beauty, 
the  elegant  manners,  of  Roger,  engaged  the  dis- 
interested love  of  the  soldiers  and  people.  So 
scanty  was  his  allowance,  for  himself  and  forty  fol- 
lowers, that  he  descended  from  conquest  to  robbery, 
and  from  robbery  to  domestic  theft ;  and  so  loose 
were  the  notions  of  property,  that,  by  his  own  his- 
torian, at  his  special  <;ommand,  he  is  accused  of 
stealing  horses  from  a  stable  at  Melphi.'  His  spirit 
emerged  from  poverty  and  disgrace  :  from  these 
base  prai^liees  he  rose  to  the  merit  and  glory  of  a 
holy  war  ;  and  the  invasion  of  Sicily  was  seconded 

Nor  is  this  date  affected  by  the  opinion,  or  rather  mistake,  of  Pa«quier, 
(Recherches  de  la  France,  I.  vii.  c.  2.)  and  Diicange.  ((ilosiar.  Latin.) 
The  practice  of  rhyming,  as  early  as  the  seventh  centurv,  was  borrowed 
from  the  laiiKuajres  of  the  north  and  east.  (Muratori,  Aiitiquit.it.  torn. 
ill.  dissert,  xl.  p.  086 -708) 

f  The  description  of  Amalphi,  by  William  the  Apiitian,  (I.  iii.  p. 
267.)  contains  much  truth  and  some  poetry  ;  and  the  third  line  may  bft 
applied  to  the  sailor's  comp.*is.s: 

Nulla  magis  lociiples  argento,  Testibus,  aiiro 
Parlibus  innumeris:  hac  pluriinus  urbe  nioratur 
Nauta  vtaris  arlique  vias  aperire  perituv. 
Hue  et  Alex.indri  diversa  fenintnr  ab  urbe 
Regis,  et  Antiochi.     Gens  hafc  frela  phirima  transit. 
His  Arabes,  Indi,  Siciili  nascuntur  et  Alri. 
Ha-c  gens  est  lotiim  prope  nobilitate  per  orbem, 
Et  mercanda  fcrens,  et  amans  mercala  rcferre. 
f   Latrocinio  armigerorum  siiorum   in  niultis  sustentabatiir,  qitod 
quidem  ad  ejus  ignominiam  iiou  dicimusj  sed  ipso  ita  prsrcipiente  ad- 
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by  the  zeal  and  policy  of  his  brother  Guiscaid. 
After  the  retreat  of  the  Greeks,  the  idolaters,  a  most 
audacious  reproach  of  the  catholics,  had  retrieved 
their  losses  and  possessions  ;  but  the  deliverance  of 
the  island,  so  vainly  undertaken  by  the  forces  of 
the  eastern  empire,  was  achieved  by  a  small  and 
private  band  of  adventurers.^  In  the  first  attempt, 
Roger  braved,  in  an  open  boat,  the  real  and  fabu- 
lous dangers  of  Scylla  and  Charybdis  ;  landed  with 
only  sixtj'  soldiers  on  a  hostile  shore  ;  drove  the 
Saracens  to  the  gates  of  Messina ;  and  safely  re- 
turned with  the  spoils  of  the  adjacent  country.  In 
the  fortress  of  Trani,  his  active  and  patient  courage 
were  equally  conspicuous.  In  his  old  age  he  re- 
lated with  pleasure,  that  by  the  distress  of  the  siege, 
himself,  and  the  countess  his  wife,  had  been  re- 
duced to  a  single  cloak  or  mantle,  which  they  wore 
alternately  :  that  in  a  sally  his  horse  had  been  slain, 
and  he  was  dragged  aw  ay  by  the  Saracens  ;  but 
that  he  owed  his  rescue  to  his  good  sword,  and  had 
retreated  with  his  saddle  on  his  back,  lest  the  mean- 
est trophy  might  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  mis- 
creants. In  the  siege  of  Trani,  three  hundred  Nor- 
mans withstood  and  repulsed  the  forces  of  the 
island.  In  the  field  of  Ceramio,  fifty  thousand 
horse  and  foot  were  overthrown  by  one  hundred 
and  thirty-six  christian  soldiers,  without  reckoning 
St.  George,  who  fought  on  horseback  in  the  fore- 
most ranks.  The  captive  banners,  with  four  camels, 
were  reserved  for  the  successor  of  St.  Peter ;  and 
had  these  barbaric  spoils  been  exposed  not  in  the 
Vatican,  but  in  the  capitol,  they  might  have  revived 
the  memory  of  the  Punic  triumphs.  These  insuf- 
ficient numbers  of  the  Normans  most  probably  de- 
note their  knights,  the  soldiers  of  honourable  and 
equestrian  rank,  each  of  whom  was  attended  by 
five  or  six  followers  in  the  field  ;''  yet,  with  the  aid 
of  this  interpretation,  and  after  every  fair  allowance 
on  the  side  of  valour,  arms,  and  reputation,  the  dis- 
comfiture of  so  many  myriads  will  reduce  the  pru- 
dent reader  to  the  alternative  of  a  miracle  or  a  fable. 
The  Arabs  of  Sicily  derived  a  frequent  and  power- 
ful succour  from  their  countrymen  of  Africa  :  in  the 
siege  of  Palermo,  the  Norman  cavalry  was  assisted 
by  the  galleys  of  Pisa  ;  and,  in  the  hour  of  action, 

hue  viliora  et  reprehensibiliora  dicturi  sumus  ut  pluribiis  patescat, 
quani  laboriose  et  ciira  quanta  an^ustia  a  prtifunda  paiipertate  ad 
sunimura  culmen  divitiarum  vel  honoris  atligerit.  Such  is  the  preface 
of  Malaterra  (I.  i.  e  26.)  to  the  horse-stealing.  From  the  moment  (I.  i. 
c.  19.)  that  he  has  mentioned  his  patron  Roger,  the  elder  brother  sinks 
iDto  the  second  character.  Something  similar  in  Velleius  Paterculus 
may  be  observed  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius. 

e  Duo  sibi  proticua  deputans  anira^  scilicit  et  corporis  si  terram 
Idolis  deditam  ad  cultum  divinum  revocaret.  (Galfrid  Malaterra,  I.  ii. 
c.  J.)  The  conquest  of  Sicily  is  related  in  the  three  last  books,  and  he 
himself  has  given  an  accurate  summary  of  the  chapters,  (p.  544 — 546.) 

h  See  the  word  milites,  in  the  Latin  Glossary  of  Ducange. 

i  Of  odd  particulars,  I  learn  from  Malaterra,  that  the  Arabs  had  in- 
troduced into  Sicily  the  use  of  camels,  (I.  i.  c.  .13.)  and  of  carrier-pigeons: 
(c.  42.)  and  that  the  bite  of  the  tarantula  provokes  a  windy  disposition, 
qu»  per  aoum  inhoneste  crepitando.  emergit :  a  symptom  llio.st  ridicu- 
lously felt  by  the  whole  Norman  army  in  their 'carap  near  Palermo, 
(c.  36.)  I  shall  add  an  etymology  not  unworthy  of  the  eleventh  cen. 
tiiry;  Watgana  is  derived  from'Messis,  the  place  from  whence  the 
harvests  of  the  isle  were  sent  in  tribute  to  Itome,  (1.  ii.  c.  I.) 

k  See  the  capitulation  of  Palermo  in  Malaterra,  1.  ii.  c.  45.  and 
Giannone,  who  remarks  the  general  toleration  of  the  Saracens,  (torn 
ii.  p.  72.) 

!  John  Leo  Afer,  de  Medicis  et  Philosophis  Arabibus,  c.  14.  apud 

Fabric.  Bibliot.  Grace,   torn.    xiii.  p.   278,  iTf.     This  philosopher  is 

named  Esseriph  Essachalli,  and  he  died   in   Africa,  A.  H.  51fi.  A.  l>. 

1122.     Vet  this  story  bears  a  strange  resemblance  to  the  Sherif  al 
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the  envy  of  the  two  brothers  was  sublimed  to  a  ge- 
nerous and  invincible  emulation.  After  a  war  of 
thirty  years,'  Roger,  with  the  title  of  great  count, 
obtained  the  sovereignty  of  the  largest  and  most 
fruitful  island  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  his  ad- 
ministration displays  a  liberal  and  enlightened 
mind  above  the  limits  of  his  age  and  education. 
The  Moslems  were  maintained  in  the  free  enjoy- 
ment of  their  religion  and  property  j*^  a  philosopher 
and  physician  of  Mazara,  of  the  race  of  Mahomet, 
harangued  the  conqueror,  and  was  invited  to  court; 
his  geography  of  the  seven  climates  was  translated 
into  Latin  ;  and  Roger,  after  a  diligent  perusal, 
preferred  the  work  of  the  .\rabian  to  the  writings  of 
the  Grecian  Ptolemy.'  A  remnant  of  christian  na- 
tives had  promoted  the  success  of  the  Normans  : 
they  %vere  rewarded  by  the  triumph  of  the  cross. 
The  island  was  restored  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Roman  pontiff;  new  bishops  were  planted  in  the 
principal  cities ;  and  the  clergy  were  satisfied  by  a 
liberal  endowment  of  churches  and  monasteries. 
Yet  the  catholic  hero  asserted  the  rights  of  the  civil 
magistiate.  Instead  of  resigning  the  investiture  of 
benefices,  he  dexterously  applied  to  his  own  profit 
the  papal  claims  ;  the  supremacy  of  the  crown  was 
secured  and  enlarged,  by  the  singular  bull,  which 
declares  the  princes  of  Sicilj'  hereditary  and  per- 
petual legates  of  the  holy  see." 

To  Robert  Guiscard  the   conquest  of    Robert  invades 

Sicily  was  more  glorious  than  benefi-  'he^f^stern em. 
cial :  the  possession  of  Apulia  and  a.d.  losi. 
Calabria  was  inadequate  to  his  ambition  ;  and  he 
resolved  to  embrace  or  create  the  first  occasion  of 
invading,  perhaps  of  subduing,  the  Roman  empire 
of  the  east."  From  his  first  wife,  the  partner  of  his 
humble  fortunes,  he  had  been  divorced  under  the 
pretence  of  consanguinity  :  and  her  son  Bohemond 
was  destined  to  imitate,  rather  than  to  succeed,  his 
illustrious  father.  The  second  wife  of  Guiscard 
was  the  daughter  of  the  princess  of  Salerno  ;  the 
Lombards  acquiesced  in  the  lineal  succession  of 
their  son  Roger  ;  their  five  daughters  were  given  in 
honourable  nuptials,"  and  one  of  them  was  betroth- 
ed, in  a  tender  age,  to  Constantine,  a  beautiful 
youth,  the  son  and  heir  of  the  emperor  Michael.'' 

Edrissi,  who  presented  his  boolt,  Geographia  Nuhiensis,  (see  preface, 
p.  88.  90.  171).)  to  Roger  king  of  Sicilv,  A.  H.  54a  A.  D.  1143. 
(D  llerbelot.  Bibliotheque  Orientale,  p.  7Sti.  Prideaux's  Life  of  Ma- 
homet, p.  188.  Petit  de  la  Croix,  Hist,  de  Gengisran,  p.  535,  536. 
Casiri,  Bibliot.  Arab.  Hispau.  torn.  ii.  p.  9 — 13.)  and  1  am  afraid  of 
some  mistake. 

m  Malaterra  remarks  the  foundation  of  the  bishoprics,  (I.  iv.  c.  7.) 
and  produces  (the  original  of  the  bull,  (I.  iv.-  c.  29.)  Giannone  gives  a 
rational  idea  of  this  privilege,  and  the  tribunal  of  the  moi-archy  of 
Sicily  ;  (tom.  ii.  p.  95—102.)  and  St.  Marc  (Abrege.  torn.  iii.  p.  217 — 
301.  1st  column)  labours  the  case  %vith  the  diligence  of  a  Sicilian 
lawyer. 

nln  the  first  expedition  of  Robert  against  the  Greeks,  1  follow  Anna 
Comnena,  (the  first,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  books  of  the  Alexiad,)  Wil. 
liam  Apuliis,  (1.  iv.  and  v.  p.  270—275.)  and  Jeffrey  Malaterra,  (I.  iii. 
c.  13.  14.  24 — 29.  39.)  Their  information  is  contemporary  andauthentic, 
but  none  of  them  were  eye-witnesses  of  the  war. 

o  One  of  them  was  married  to  Hugh,  the  son  of  Azio,  or  Axo,  a 
marquis  of  I,ombardy,  rich,  powerful,  and  noA/e,  (Gulielm.  .^pul.  I. 
iii.  p.  267.)  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  whose  ancestors  in  the  tenth 
and  ninth  are  explored  by  the  critical  industry  of  Leibnitz  and  Mura- 
tori.  From  the  two  elder  sons  of  the  marquis  Azzo,  arc  derived  the 
illustrious  lines  of  Brunswick  and  Este.  See  Muratori,  Anlichitic  Es- 
tense. 

p  Anna  Comnena,  somewhat  too  wantonly,  praises  and'  l>ewails  that 
handsome  tioy,  who,  after  the  rupture  of  his  turbaric  nuptials,  (I.  i.  p. 
23.)  w.as  betrothed  as  her  husband  ;  he  was  a'}a\ua  ^txrewr,  ..... 
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But  the  tlironc  ol"  Constantinople  was  shaken  by  a 
revolution  :  the  imperial  laniily  of  l)u<as  Has  eon- 
lined  to  the  palaee  or  the  eloister ;  and  Kobert  de- 
plored, and  resented,  the  disgrace  of  his  daughter 
and  the  expulsion  of  his  ally.  A  Greek,  who  styled 
himself  the  father  of  Constantine,  soon  appeared  at 
Salerno,  and  related  the  adventures  of  his  fall  and 
llight.  That  unfortunate  friend  was  aeknowledjted 
by  the  duke,  and  adorned  willi  tlie  pomp  and  titles 
of  imperial  dignity :  in  his  triumphal  progress 
throu;th  Apulia  and  Calabria,  Miehaeli  was  salut- 
ed with  the  tears  and  acelamations  of  the  people  ; 
and  pope  Gregory  the  seventh  exhorted  the  bishops 
to  preach,  and  the  catholics  to  fight,  in  the  pious 
work  of  his  restoration.  His  conversations  with 
Robert  were  frequent  and  familiar:  and  their  mu- 
tual promises  were  justilied  by  the  valour  of  the 
Nomiaiis  and  the  treasures  of  the  east.  Yet  this 
Michael,  by  the  confession  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins, 
was  a  pageant  and  an  impostor  ;  a  monk  who  had 
fled  from  his  convent,  or  a  domestic  who  had  served 
in  the  palace.  The  fraud  had  been  contriveil  by 
the  subtle  Guiscard  ;  and  he  trusted,  that  after  this 
pretender  had  given  a  decent  colour  to  his  arms,  he 
would  sink,  at  the  nod  of  the  conqueror,  into  his 
primitive  obscurity.  But  victory  was  the  only  ar- 
gument that  could  determine  the  belief  of  the 
Greeks  ;  and  the  ardour  of  the  Latins  was  much  in- 
ferior to  their  credulity ;  the  Norman  veterans 
wished  to  enjoy  the  harvest  of  their  toils,  and  the 
unwarlike  Italians  trembled  at  the  known  and  un- 
known dangers  of  a  transmarine  expedition.  In 
his  new  levies,  Robert  exerted  the  influence  of  gifts 
and  promises,  the  terrors  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
authority  ;  and  some  acts  of  violence  might  justify 
the  reproach,  that  age  and  infancy  were  pressed 
without  distinction  into  the  service  of  their  unre- 
lenting prince.  After  two  years'  incessant  prepara- 
tions, the  land  and  naval  forces  were  assembled  at 
Otranto,  at  the  heel,  or  extreme  promontory,  of 
Italy  ;  and  Robert  was  accompanied  by  his  wife, 
who  fought  by  his  side,  his  son  Bohemond,  and  the 
representative  of  the  emperor  Michael.  Thirteen 
hundred  knights,'  of  Norman  race  or  discipline, 
formed  the  sinews  of  the  army,  which  might  be 
swelled  to  thirty  thousand '  followers  of  every  de- 
nomination. The  men,  the  horses,  the  arms,  the 
engines,  the  wooden  lowers,  covered  with  raw  hides, 
were  embarked  on  board  one  hundred  and  fifty  ves- 
sels: the  transports  had  been  built  in  the  ports  of 


©cow  xctpuv  ^tXoTtftntia xfi^oou  yevovf  airoppov,  &c.  (p.  27.) 

Elsewhere,  stie  descriljes  the  red  and   wtiitc  of  liw  sliin,  tiis  liawk's 
eyes,  &c.  1.  iii.  p.  71. 

q  Anna  Comnena,  I.  i.  p.  '2S,  29.  Gulielm.  Apul.  1.  iv.  p.  271.  Gal- 
frid  Malaterra,  1.  iii.  c.  l.T.  p.  57ft,  580.  Malaterra  is  more  cautious  in 
tiis  style:  but  the  Apulian  is  more  Ijfild  and  positive. 

Mentitus  Be  Michaelem 

Venerat  a  Danats  quidam  scductorad  ilium. 
As  Greffory  Vtt.  tiad  hetieved,  liironius,  almost  aloue,  recognizes  the 
emperor  Mirliael.  (A.  D.  tUSO.  No.  44.) 

r  Ipse  arinatie  militiw  non  plusquam  MCCC  milites  secum  haliuisse, 
ab  eis  qui  eidem  negotio  inlerfuernnt  attestatnr.  (Malaterra,  1.  iii.  v. 
24.  p.  583.)  These  are  the  same  whom  tlie  Apulian  (I.  iv.  p.  273.)  styles 
the  equestris  (jeiis  ducis,  equites  de  gente  ducis. 

•'E,r  Tpi/.Kotra  X'^'aiar,  says  Anna  Comnena;  (Alexias.  1.  i.  p.  .t7,) 
and  her  account  tallies  with  the  number  and  ladin;;  of  the  ships.  Ivit 
in   Dyrrachium  cum  XV,   millibus  bominulD,   says  the   Chronicon 


I  Italy,  and  the  galleys  were  supplied  by  the  alliance 

of  the  republic  of  Ragusa. 

At  tlie  iiioiith  of  the  Adriatic  suit',  „.       ,„ 

^        ^  feieijeofDnrazzOt 

the  shores  of  Italy  and  Epirus  incline  A-  D.  losi. 
towards  each  other.  The  space  be-  ""'  ' 
tween  Brundusium  and  Durazzo,  the  Roman  pass- 
age, is  no  more  than  one  hundred  miles:'  at  the 
last  station  of  Otranto,  it  is  contracted  to  fifty  ;  "  and 
this  narrow  distance  had  suggested  to  Pyrrhus  and 
Poiiipey  the  sublime  or  extravagant  idea  of  abridge. 
IJefore  the  general  embarkation,  the  Norman  duke 
despatched  Bohemond  with  fifteen  galleys  to  seize 
or  threaten  the  isle  of  Corfu,  to  survey  the  opposite 
coast,  and  to  secure  an  harbour  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ofVallona  for  the  landing  of  the  troops.  They 
|)assed  and  landed  without  perceiving  an  enemy  ; 
and  this  successful  experiment  displayed  the  neg- 
lect and  decay  of  the  naval  power  of  the  Greeks. 
The  islands  of  Epirus  and  the  maritime  towns  were 
subdued  by  the  arms  or  the  name  of  Robert,  who 
led  his  fleet  and  army  from  Corfu  (I  use  the  modern 
appellation)  to  the  siege  of  Durazzo.  That  city,  the 
western  key  of  the  empire,  was  guarded  by  ancient 
renown,  and  recent  fortifications,  by  George  Paheo- 
logus,  a  patrician,  victorious  in  the  oriental  wars, 
and  a  numerous  garrison  of  Albanians  and  Macedo- 
nians, who,  in  every  age,  have  maintained  the  cha- 
racter of  soldiers.  In  the  prosecution  of  his  enter- 
prise, the  courage  of  Guiscard  was  assailed  by  every 
form  of  danger  and  mischance.  In  the  most  pro- 
pitious season  of  the  year,  as  his  fleet  passed  along 
the  coast,  a  storm  of  wind  and  snow  unexpectedly 
arose  ;  the  Adriatic  was  swelled  by  the  raging  blast 
of  the  south,  and  a  new  shipwreck  confiitued  the  old 
infamy  of  the  Acroceraunian  rocks.''  The  sails,  the 
masts,  and  the  oars,  were  shattered  or  torn  away ; 
the  sea  and  shore  were  covered  with  the  fragments 
of  vessels,  with  arms  and  dead  bodies  ;  and  the 
greatest  part  of  the  provisions  were  either  drowned 
or  damaged.  The  ducal  galley  was  laboriously 
rescued  from  the  waves,  and  Robert  halted  seven 
days  on  the  adjacent  cape,  to  collect  the  relics  of  his 
loss,  and  revive  the  drooping  spirits  of  his  soldiers. 
The  Normans  were  no  longer  the  bold  and  expe- 
rienced mariners  who  liad  explored  the  ocean  from 
Greenlantl  to  mount  Atlas,  and  who  smiled  at  the 
petty  dangers  of  the  Mediterranean.  They  had 
wept  during  the  tempest ;  they  were  alarmed  by  the 
hostile  approach  of  the  Venetians,  who  had  been 
solicited  by  the  prayers  and  promises  of  the  Byzan- 


Breve  Normannicutn.  (Muratori,  Scriptores,  torn.  v.  p.  278.)    I  have 
endeavoured  to  reconcile  these  reckonings. 

t  The  Itinerary  of  Jerusalem  (p.  609,  edit.  Wesseliiig)  gives 'a  true 
.ind  reasonable  space  of  a  tliousana  stadia,  or  one  hundred  miles,  which 
IS  strangely  doubled  by  Slrabo(l.  vi.  p.  433.)  and  Pliny.  (Hist.  Natur. 
iii.  16.)  I 

n  Pliny  (Hist.   Nat.  iii.  6.  16.)  allows  quinquafjinta   millia  for  this        I 
tirevis.simus  cursus,  and  aprees  with  the  real  distance  from  Otranto  to        ¥ 
La  Valiona,  or  Aulon.  (D'Anville,  Analyse  de  sa  Carle  des  Cotes  ilc  la 
rjrece,  &c.    p.   3—6.)     Ilermnlaus  ,Baruarus,  who  substitutes  centum, 
(tlarduin,    Not.   Ixvi.  in  Piin.   I.  iii.)   might  have  been   corrected  by 
every  Venetian  pilot  who  had  sailed  out  of  the  gulf. 

X  Infames  scopulos  Acroceraunia,  Horat.  carm.  i.  3.  The  prxcipitem 
Afncum  deccrtantem  Aquilonitius  et  rabiem  Noti,  and  the  monstra  na- 
tantia  of  the  Adriatic,  are  somewhat  enlarged  ;  hut  Horace  trembling- 
tor  the  life  of  Virgil,  is  an  interesting  moment  in  the  history  of  poetry 
and  friendship. 
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tine  court.  Tlie  first  day's  action  was  not  disad- 
vantageous to  Bohemond,  a  beardless  youth,'  who 
led  the  naval  powers  of  his  father.  All  night  the 
galleys  of  the  republic  lay  on  their  anchors  in  the 
form  of  a  crescent ;  and  the  victory  of  the  second 
day  was  decided  by  the  dexterity  of  their  evolutions, 
the  station  of  their  archers,  the  weight  of  their  jave- 
lins, and  the  borrowed  aid  of  the  Greek  fire.  The 
Apulian  and  Ragusian  vessels  fled  to  the  shore, 
several  were  cut  from  their  cables,  and  dragged 
away  by  the  conqueror ;  and  a  sally  from  the  town 
carried  slaughter  and  dismay  to  tlie  tents  of  the 
Norman  duke.  A  seasonable  relief  was  poured  into 
Durazzo,  and  as  soon  as  the  besiegers  had  lost  the 
command  of  the  sea,  the  islands  and  maritime  towns 
withdrew  from  the  camp  the  supply  of  tribute  and 
provision.  That  camp  was  soon  afflicted  with  a 
pestilential  disease  ;  five  hundred  knights  perished 
by  an  inglorious  death:  and  the  list  of  burials  (if 
all  could  obtain  a  decent  burial)  amounted  to  ten 
thousand  persons.  Under  these  calamities,  the  mind 
of  Guiscard  alone  was  firm  and  invincible:  and 
while  he  collected  new  forces  from  Apulia  and 
Sicily,  he  battered,  or  scaled,  or  sapped,  the  walls 
of  Durazzo.  But  his  industry  and  valour  were  en- 
countered by  equal  valour  and  more  perfect  in- 
dustry. A  movable  turret,  of  a  size  and  capacity 
to  contain  five  hundred  soldiers,  had  been  rolled  for- 
wards to  the  foot  of  the  rampart :  but  the  descent  of 
the  door  or  draw-bridge  was  checked  by  an  enor- 
mous beam,  and  the  wooden  structure  was  instantly 
consumed  by  artificial  flames. 
The  army  and  While  the  Roman  empire  was  at- 
Trnpero"^  Alex,  ticked  by  the  Turks  in  the  east,  and 
'"'•  .,    „    .        the  Normans  in  the  west,  the  aged 

April— Septem-  '  ^ 

btr.  successor  of  Michael  surrendered  the 

sceptre  to  the  hands  of  Alexius,  an  illustrious  cap- 
tain, and  the  founder  of  the  Comnenian  dynasty. 
The  princess  Anne,  his  daughter  and  historian,  ob- 
serves, in  her  afl'ected  style,  that  even  Hercules  was 
unequal  to  a  double  combat ;  and,  on  this  principle, 
she  approves  a  hasty  peace  with  the  Turks,  which 
allowed  her  father  to  undertake  in  person  the  relief 
of  Durazzo.  On  his  accession,  Alexius  found  the 
camp  without  soldiers,  and  the  treasury  without 
money  ;  yet  such  were  the  vigour  and  activity  of 
his  measures,  that  in  six  months  he  assembled  an 
army  of  seventy  thousand  men,^  and  performed  a 
march  of  five  hundred  miles.  His  troops  were  levied 
in  Europe  and  Asia,  from  Peloponnesus  to  the  Black 
sea ;  his  majesty  was  displayed  in  the  silver  arms 
and  rich  trappings  of  the  companies  of  horse-guards ; 
and  the  emperor  was  attended  by  a  train  of  nobles 
and  princes,  some  of  whom,  in  rapid  succession,  had 
been  clothed  with  the  purple,  and  were  indulged  by 

y  Twv  Ae  ei?  tov  Trti)7ti)va  aiiTOti  f0i>/?(>(<rfivTwi'.  (  Alexias,  1.  iv.  p.  lOfi.) 
Yet  the  Normans  shaved,  and  tht:  Venetians  v/nre,  their  beards;  they 
must  have  derided  the  no. beard  of  Bohemond  ;  a  liarsh  interpretation  ! 
(Ducange.  Not.  ad  Alexiad.  p.  283.) 

I  Muralori  (Annah  d'llaha,  torn.  ix.  p.  1.16.  137.)  observes,  that  some 
authors  (Pelrus  Diacon.  ChroD.  Casinen.  1.  iii.  c.  49.)  compose  tlietireek 
army  of  170,000  men,  but  that  the  liviiilreil  may  be  strucii  olf.and  lliat 
Malaterra  only  reckons  70.000;  a  slight  inattention.  The  pas.sage  to 
which  he  alludes,  is  in  the  Chronicle  of  Lupus  Protospata.  (Script.  Ital. 
torn.  V.  p.  43.)      Malalcrra  (I.  iv.  c.  27.)  speaks  in  high,  but  indefinite, 
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the  lenity  of  the  times  in  a  life  of  affluence  and  dig- 
nity. Their  youthful  ardour  might  animate  the 
nuillitude  ;  but  their  love  of  pleasure  and  contempt 
of  subordination  were  pregnant  with  disorder  and 
mischief;  and  their  importunate  clamours  for  speedy 
and  decisive  action  disconcerted  the  prudence  of 
Alexius,  who  might  have  surrounded  and  starved 
the  besieging  army.  The  enumeration  of  provinces 
recalls  a  sad  comparison  of  the  past  and  present 
limits  of  the  Roman  world :  the  raw  levies  were 
draw  n  together  in  haste  and  terror ;  andthe  garrisons 
of  Anatolia,  or  Asia  Minor,  had  been  purchased  by 
the  evacuation  of  the  cities  which  were  immediately 
occupied  by  the  Turks.  The  strength  of  the  Greek 
army  consisted  in  the  Varangians,  the  Scandinavian 
guards,  whose  numbers  were  recently  augmented  by 
a  colony  of  exiles  and  volunteers  from  the  British 
island  of  Thule.  Under  the  yoke  of  the  Norman 
conqueror,  the  Danes  and  English  were  oppressed 
and  united :  a  band  of  adventurous  youths  resolved 
to  desert  a  land  of  slavery  ;  the  sea  was  open  to 
their  escape ;  and,  in  their  long  pilgrimage,  they 
visited  every  coast  that  afl'orded  any  hope  of  liberty 
and  revenge.  They  were  entertained  in  the  service 
of  the  Greek  emperor  ;  and  their  first  station  was  in 
a  new  city  on  the  Asiatic  shore  ;  but  Alexius  soon 
recalled  them  to  the  defence  of  his  person  and  palace- 
and  bequeathed  to  his  successors  the  inheritance  of 
their  faith  and  valour."  The  name  of  a  Norman  in- 
vader revived  the  memory  of  their  wrongs  :  they 
marched  with  alacrity  against  the  national  foe,  and 
panted  to  regain  in  Epirus  the  glory  w  hich  they  had 
lost  in  the  battle  of  Hastings.  The  Varangians  were 
supported  by  some  companies  of  Franks  or  Latins  ; 
and  the  rebels  who  had  fled  to  Constantinople  from 
the  tyranny  of  Guiscard,  were  eager  to  signalize 
their  zeal  and  gratify  their  revenge.  In  this  emer- 
gency, the  emperor  had  not  disdained  the  impure 
aid  of  the  Paulicians  or  Manicha^ans  of  Thrace 
and  Bulgaria ;  and  these  heretics  united  with  the 
patience  of  martyrdom,  the  spirit  and  discipline  of 
active  valour.''  The  treaty  with  the  sultan  had  pro- 
cured a  supply  of  some  thousand  Turks ;  and  the 
arrows  of  the  Scythian  horse  were  opposed  to  the 
lances  of  the  Norman  cavalry.  On  the  report  and 
distant  prospect  of  these  formidable  numbers,  Robert 
assembled  a  council  of  his  principal  ofliccrs.  "  You 
behold,"  said  he,  "your  danger:  it  is  urgent  and 
inevitable.  The  hills  are  covered  with  arms  and 
standards  ;  and  the  emperor  of  the  Greeks  is  accus- 
tomed to  wars  and  triumphs.  Obedience  and  union 
are  our  only  safety  ;  and  I  am  ready  to  yield  Iho 
command  to  a  more  worthy  leader."  The  vote  and 
acclamation,  even  of  his  secret  enemies,  assured  him, 
in  that  perilous  moment,  of  their  esteem  and  confi- 

termsofthe  emperor,  cum  copi is  innumerabilibus:  like  the  .\puliaa 
poet,   (I.  iv.  p.  272.) 

More  lorHstarura  monies  et  plana  teijimtnr. 

R  See  William  of  Malmsbury  de  Gestis  Anclorum,  I.  ii.  p. 92.  Alexius 
(idem  Anplorum  suspiciens  pra>ci])uis  famiiiaritatibus  suis  eos  apptica. 
bat,  amorem  eorom  lilio  transcribens.  Odericus  Vitalis  (Hist.  Eccles, 
I.  IV,  p.  508.  I.  vii.  p.  G4I.)  relates  their  emigration  from  England,  and 
their  service  in  Greece. 

b  See  the  Apulian,  1.  i.  p.  25(1.  The  character  and  story  of  these 
INIaiiichwans  lias  been  the  subject  of  the  fifly.foilrlli  chapter. 
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ilciicc  :  and  the  diikc  Urns  contiiiiKd  :  "  Lot  us  trust 
in  the  rewards  of  victory,  and  deprive  cowardice  of 
tlic  incaus  of  escape.  Let  us  burn  our  vessels  and 
our  banKage,  and  give  battle  on  this  spot,  as  if  it 
were  the  place  of  our  nativity  and  our  burial."  The 
res(dution  was  unanimously  approved,  and  without 
confining  himself  to  his  lines,  (iuiscard  awaited  in 
battle  array  the  nearer  appniaeh  of  the  enemy.  His 
rear  was  covered  by  a  small  river;  his  rijjht  wing 
extended  to  the  sea;  his  left  to  the  hills:  nor  was 
he  conscious,  perhaps,  that  on  the  same  ground 
Caesar  and  I'ompey  had  formerly  disputed  the  em- 
pire of  the  world." 

Baltic  of  Du-  Against  the  advice  of  his  wisest  cap- 
a"d"'io8i  tains,  Alexius  resolved  to  risk  the 
October  18.  event  of  a  general  action,  and  exhort- 
ed the  garrison  of  Durazzo  to  assist  their  own  de- 
liverance by  a  well-timed  sally  from  tlie  town.  He 
marched  in  two  columns  to  surprise  the  Normans 
before  day-break  on  two  did'ercnt  sides:  his  light 
cavalry  was  scattered  over  the  plain;  the  archers 
formed  the  second  line  ;  and  the  Varangians  claim- 
ed the  honours  of  the  van-guard.  In  the  first  onset, 
the  battle-axes  of  the  stiangers  made  a  deep  and 
bloody  impression  on  the  army  of  Guiseard,  which 
was  now  reduced  to  fifteen  thousand  men.  The 
Lombards  and  Calabrians  ignominiously  turned 
their  backs,  they  fled  towards  the  river  and  the  sea  ; 
but  tlie  bridge  had  been  broken  down  to  check  the 
sally  of  the  garrison,  and  the  coast  was  lined  with 
the  Venetian  galleys,  who  played  their  engines 
among  the  disorderly  throng.  On  the  verge  of  ruin, 
they  were  saved  by  the  spirit  and  conduct  of  their 
chiefs.  Gaita,  the  wife  of  Robert,  is  painted  by  the 
Greeks  as  a  warlike  Amazon,  a  second  Pallas  ;  less 
skilful  in  arts,  but  not  less  terrible  in  arms,  than  the 
Athenian  goddess  ;■*  though  wounded  by  an  arrow, 
she  stood  her  ground,  and  strove  by  her  exhortation 
and  exami)!e  to  rally  the  flying  troops."  Her  female 
voice  was  seconded  by  the  more  powerful  voice  and 
arm  of  the  Norman  duke,  as  calm  in  action  as  he 
was  magnanimous  in  council  :  "Whither,"  he  cried 
aloud,  "whither  do  ye  fly?  Your  enemy  is  impla- 
cable ;  and  death  is  less  grievous  than  servitude." 
The  moment  was  decisive  :  as  the  Varangians  ad- 
vanced before  the  line,  they  discovered  the  naked- 
ness of  their  flanks  :  the  main  battle  of  the  duke,  of 
eight  hundred  knights,  stood  firm  and  entire  ;  they 
couched  their  lances,  and  the  Greek.s  deplore  the 
furious  and  irresistible  shock  of  the  French  cavalry.' 
Alexius  was  not  deficient  in  the  duties  of  a  soldier 

c  See  the  simple  .ind  masterly  narr.itive  of  Caesar  himself  (Comment, 
de  ftell.  Civil,  iii.  41 — 75.)  It  is  a  pity  lliat  Uuititiis  Iriliiis  (M.  Guis- 
cliard)  ilid  not  live  to  analyze  these  operations,  us  lie  lias  done  the 
campaigns  of  Africa  and  Spain. 

d  l\n\\<iv  nWn  Kt/f  itn  AO»]i-n,  wliicli  is  Very  properly  translated  by 
the  president  Cousin,  (Hist,  de  Constantinople,  torn.  iv.  p.  1.31.  in 
12mo,)  qui  combattoit  comme  one  Pallas,  qnoiijO'ellc  nc  fnt  pas  aiis^i 
savanle  que  celle  d'Athenes.  Tlie  Grecian  goddess  was  composed  of 
two  discordant  characters,  of  Neith.  the  workwoman  of  Sais  in  KfiVpt, 
and  of  a  viri;in  Amazrm  of  U»:  Tritonian  lake  in  Libya.  (Banier,  Nly- 
thologie,  torn.  iv.  p.  1—31.  in  12mo.) 

«  Anna  Comnena  (I.  iv.  p,  1 16.}  admires,  with  some  desree  of  terror. 
her  masculine  virtues.  They  were  more  familiar  to  the  Latins;  anil 
though  the  Apulian  (1.  iv.  p.  '273.)  mentioits  her  presence  and  her 
wound,  he  represents  her  as  far  less  intrepid. 

Uxor  in  hoc  hello  Roberti  forte  sagittit 
Qu.'idani  Ia-j(a  fuit :   quo  vulnere  territa,  nullam 
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or  a  general  ;  but  he  no  sooner  beheld  the  slaughter 
of  the  Varangians,  and  tlie  flight  of  the  Turks,  than 
he  despised  his  subjects,  and  despaired  of  his  for- 
tune. Tlic  princess  Anne,  who  drops  a  (ear  on  this 
melancholy  event,  is  reduced  to  praise  the  strength 
and  swiftness  of  her  father's  horse,  and  his  vigorous 
struggle,  when  he  was  almost  overthrown  by  the 
stroke  of  a  lance,  which  had  shivered  the  imperial 
liclmct.  His  desperate  valour  broke  through  a 
squadron  of  Franks  who  opposed  his  flight;  ;tnd, 
after  wandering  two  ilays  and  as  many  nights  in  the 
mountains,  he  found  some  repose  of  body,  though 
not  of  mind,  in  the  walls  of  Lychnidus.  The  vic- 
torious Kobert  reproached  the  tardy  and  feeble  pur- 
suit which  had  sufTered  the  escape  of  so  illustrious 
a  prize  ;  but  he  consoled  his  disappointment  by  the 
trophies  and  standards  of  the  field,  the  wealth  and 
luxury  of  the  Byzantine  camp,  and  the  glory  of 
defeating  an  army  five  times  more  numerous  than 
his  own.  A  multitude  of  Italians  had  been  the 
victims  of  their  own  fears  ;  but  only  thirty  of  his 
knights  were  slain  in  this  memorable  day.  In  the 
Roman  host,  the  loss  of  Greeks,  Turks,  and  English, 
amounted  to  five  or  six  thousand  :'  the  plain  of  Du- 
razzo was  stained  with  noble  and  royal  blood  ;  and 
the  end  of  tlie  impostor  Michael  was  more  honour- 
able than  his  life. 

It  is  more  tlian  probable  that  Guis-    „ 

Durazzo  taken, 

card  was  not  afflicted  by  the  loss  of  a 
costly  pageant,  which  had  merited  only 
the  contempt  and  derision  of  the  Greeks.  After 
their  defeat,  they  still  persevered  in  the  defence  of 
Durazzo  ;  and  a  Venetian  commander  supplied  the 
place  of  George  Pahrologus,  who  had  been  impru- 
dently called  away  from  his  station.  The  tents  of 
the  besiegers  were  converted  into  barracks,  to  sus- 
tain the  inclemency  of  the  winter  ;  and  in  answer 
to  the  defiance  of  the  garrison,  Robert  insinuated, 
that  his  patience  was  at  least  equal  to  their  obsti- 
nacy.'' Perhaps  he  already  trusted  to  his  secret 
correspondence  with  a  Venetian  noble,  who  sold 
the  city  for  a  rich  and  honourable  marriage.  At  the 
dead  of  night  several  rope-ladders  were  dropped 
from  the  walls  ;  the  light  Calabrians  ascended  in 
silence ;  and  the  Greeks  were  awakened  by  the 
name  and  trumpets  of  the  conqueror.  Yet  they  de- 
fended the  street  three  days  against  an  enemy  al- 
ready master  of  the  rampart;  and  near  seven  months 
elapsed  between  the  first  investment  and  the  final 
surrender  of  the  place.  From  Durazzo,  the  Norman 
duke  advanced  into  the  heart  of  Epirus  or  Albania; 

Dum  sperabat  opem,  Be  ptene  subegerat  hosti. 
The  last  isan  unlucky  word  for  a  female  prisoner. 

f  Atto  tup  tou  'I'o/i,TepTou  irpoii7n'"»/'f  nv  iuoxnr,  iivtaaKiav  T,ii"rpfOT,|y 
KOTO  rtcv  ci/avniDv  \nnaatav  tiitv  KcAtwi'  atvltofiov :  (Anna.  1.  v.  ji. 
133.)  and  elsewhere  kui  7ap  KcXroc  aviip  irac  CTTOxoi'/iei'Ot  ficv  (tx'tnioiiof 
Tt^v  opji\)v,  SOI  Tni'  ^cai-  e^iv  (p.  14fi.)  The  pedantry  of  the  [irineess  in 
the  choice  of  classic  appellations,  encouraged  Ducange  to  a|,j,ly  to  his 
countrymen  the  characters  of  the  ancient  Gauls. 

If  Lii|,iis  Prolospata  (tom.  lii.  p.  4j.)  says  GOOO;  William  the  Apulian 
more  Hiaii  .'iOUO.  (I.  iv.  p.  273.)  Their  modesty  is  singular  and  laudable : 
they  mii;ht  with  so  little  trouble  have  slaiu  two  or  three  myriads  of 
srhismaties  and  intidels! 

li  The  Itomans  had  changed  the  inauspicious  name  ni  Epi.tlamnvs  to 
Dyrracliinm,  (I*lin.  lii.  26.)  and  the  vulgar  corniptinn  of  Diiraciiim 
(see  Malaterra)  lioie  some  affinity  io  hardnCHS.  One  of  Holii-rl's  names 
was  Dniand,  a  f/H./-n/»/o;  poor  wit !  (Alberic.  Monach.  inChron.  apud 
Muratori,  Auiiali  d'ltalia,  tom.  ix.  p.  137.) 
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traversed  the  first  mountains  of  Thessaly  ;  surprised 
three  hundred  English  in  tlie  city  of  Castoria  ;  ap- 
proached Thessalonica  ;  and  made  Constantinople 
tremble.  A  more  pressing  duty  suspended  the  pro- 
secution of  his  ambitious  designs.  By  shipwreck, 
pestilence,  and  the  sn  ord,  his  army  was  reduced  to 
a  third  of  the  original  numbers  ;  and  instead  of 
being  recruited  from  Italy,  he  was  informed,  by 
plaintive  epistles,  of  the  mischiefs  and  dangers 
which  had  been  produced  by  his  absence  ;  the  re- 
volt of  the  cities  and  barons  of  Apulia  ;  the  distress 
of  the  pope  ;  and  the  approach  or  invasion  of  Henry 
king  of  Germanv-     Higlily  presuming 

Return  of  Ro.         ...  "  „.    ■       ..    i-        ^i 

beri,  and  actions  that  his  person  was  sufhcient  tor  the 
of  Bohemond.      ^^^^^  ^^^^^^,^  ^^  repassed  the  sea  in  a 

single  brigamine,  and  left  the  remains  of  the  army 
under  the  command  of  his  son  and  the  Norman 
counts,  exhorting  Bohemond  to  respect  the  freedom 
of  his  peers,  and  the  counts  to  obey  the  authority 
of  their  leader.  The  son  of  Guiscard  trod  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  father ;  and  the  two  destroyers  are 
compared,  by  the  Greeks,  to  the  caterpillar  and  the 
locust,  the  last  of  whom  devours  whatever  has 
escaped  the  teeth  of  the  former.'  After  winning 
two  battles  against  the  emperor,  he  descended  into 
the  plain  of  Thessaly,  and  besieged  Larissa,  the 
fabulous  realm  of  Achilles,^  which  contained  the 
treasure  and  magazines  of  the  Byzantine  camp. 
Yet  a  just  praise  must  not  be  refused  to  the  fortitude 
and  prudence  of  Alexius,  who  bravely  struggled 
with  the  calamities  of  the  times.  In  the  poverty  of 
the  state,  he  presumed  to  borrow  the  superfluous 
ornaments  of  the  churches  ;  the  desertion  of  the 
Manicha-ans  was  supplied  by  some  tribes  of  !Molda- 
via :  a  reinforcement  of  seven  thousand  Turks  re- 
placed and  revenged  the  loss  of  their  brethren  :  and 
the  Greek  soldiers  were  exercised  to  ride,  to  draw 
the  bow,  and  to  the  daily  practice  of  ambuscades 
and  evolutions.  Alexius  had  been  taught  by  ex- 
perience, that  the  formidable  cavalry  of  the  Franks 
on  foot  was  unfit  for  action,  and  almost  incapable 
of  motion;'  his  archers  were  directed  to  aim  their 
arrows  at  the  horse  rather  than  the  man  ;  and  a  va- 
riety of  spikes  and  snares  was  scattered  over  the 
ground  on  which  he  might  expect  an  attack.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Larissa  the  events  of  war  were 
protracted  and  balanced.  The  courage  of  Bohemond 
was  always  conspicuous,  and  often  successful  ;  but 
his  camp  was  pillaged  by  a  stratagem  of  the  Greeks ; 
the  city  was  impregnable  ;  and  the  venal  or  discon- 


i  Bpovxais  Kai  aKpidac  emev  av  Tic  ni'Tol'?  iruT£pa  fcai  vtov.  (Anna, 
I.  i.  p.  .35.)  hy  tlH^se  simile*,  so  ilitTrrent  from  those  of  Homer,  slie 
wishes  to  inspire  contempt,  as  well  as  horror  for  the  little  noxious  ani- 
mal, a  conqueror.  Most  unfortunately,  the  common  sense,  or  common 
nonseuse,  of  n)aukind,  resists  her  laudatjle  design. 

k  Prodiit  liiie  aiictor  Trojana?  cladrs  Achilles. 

Tile  supposition  of  the  Apulian  (1.  v.  p.  275.)  may  be  excused  hy  the 
more  classic  poetry  of  Vir};il,  (.t^neid  II.  197.)  Larisswus  Achilles,  hut 
it  is  not  justined  by  the  geography  of  Homer. 

1  The  Tuiv  T7tii\wv  n-pyoA^uTo,  which  eiicumhercd  the  kiii»hts  on 
foot,  have  been  ignorant  iy  translated  spurs.  (.Ann.i  Comnenn,  .\lexias,  I. 
V.  p.  140.)  Durante  has  explained  the  true  sense  l»y  a  ridiculous  and 
inconvenient  fa.shion,  which  lasted  from  the  eleventh  to  tlic  fifteenth 
century.  These  peaks  in  the  form  of  a  scorpion,  were  sometimes  two 
feet,  and  fastened  to  the  knee  with  a  silver  chain. 

m  The  epistle  itself  (Alexias,  I.  iii.  p.  93,  94,  95.)  well  deserves  to  be 
read.    Tiiere  is  one  expression,  aspo^cXefcvi  itdtftnov  uiTa  xpticaipiot', 
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tented  counts  deserted  his  standard,  betrayed  their 
trusts,  and  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  emperor. 
Alexius  returned  to  Constantinople  with  the  advan- 
tage, rather  than  the  honour,  of  victory.  After 
evacuating  the  conquests  which  he  could  no  longer 
defend,  the  son  of  Guiscard  embarked  for  Italy, 
and  was  embraced  by  a  father  who  esteemed  his 
merit,  and  sympathized  in  his  misfortune. 

Of  the  Latin  princes,  the  allies  of  The  emperor 

Alexius  and  enemies  of  Robert,  the    Henry  nr.  in- 

vited  by  the 
most  prompt  and  powerful  was  Henry   Greeks, 

the  third  orfourth,  king  of  Germany  and 
Italy,  and  future  emperor  of  the  west.  The  epistle 
of  the  Greek  monarch""  to  his  brother  is  filled  with 
the  warmest  professions  of  friendship,  and  the  most 
lively  desire  of  .strengthening  their  alliance  by  every 
public  and  private  tie.  He  congratulates  Henry  on 
his  success  in  a  just  and  pious  war  ;  and  complains 
that  the  prosperity  of  his  own  empire  is  disturbed 
by  the  audacious  enterprises  of  the  Norman  Robert. 
The  list  of  his  presents  expresses  the  manners  of 
the  age,  a  radiated  crown  of  gold,  a  cross  set  with 
pearls  to  hang  on  the  breast,  a  case  of  relics,  with 
the  names  and  titles  of  the  saints,  a  vase  of  crystal, 
a  vase  of  sardonyx,  some  balm,  most  probably  of 
Mecca,  and  one  hundred  pieces  of  purple.  To  these 
he  added  a  more  solid  present,  of  one  hundred  and 
forty-four  thousand  Byzantines  of  gold,  with  a  fur- 
ther assurance  of  two  hundred  and  sixteen  thou- 
sand, as  soon  as  Henry  should  have  entered  in  arms 
the  Apulian  territories,  and  confirmed  by  an  oath 
the  league  against  the  common  enemy.  The  Ger- 
man," who  was  already  in  Lombardy  at  the  head  of 
an  army  and  a  faction,  accepted  these  liberal  offers, 
and  marched  towards  the  south  :  his  speed  was 
cliecked  by  the  sound  of  the  battle  of  Durazzo  ;  but 
the  influence  of  his  arms,  or  name,  iu  the  hasty 
return  of  Robert,  was  a  full  equivalent  for  the  Gre- 
cian bribe.  Henry  was  the  severe  adversary  of  the 
Normans,  the  allies  and  vassals  of  Gregory  the 
seventh,  his  implacable  foe.  The  long  quarrel  of 
the  throne  and  mitre  had  been  recently  kindled  by 
the  zeal  and  ambition  of  that  liaughty  priest  :°  the 
king  and  the  pope  had  degraded  each  other ;  and 
each  had  seated  a  rival  on  the  temporal  or  spiritual 
throne  of  his  antagonist.  After  the  defeat  and  death 
of  his  Swabian  rebel,  Henry  descended  into  Italy, 
to  assume  the  imperial  crown,  and  to  drive  from  the 
Vatican  the  tyrant  of  the  church.P  But  the  Roman 
people  adhered  to  the  cause  of.  Gregory:  their  re- 


which  Ducan^edoes  not  understand.  I  have  endeavoured  to  ^opeoat 
a  tolerable  tneanin^:  xfivattiptoi,  is  a  golden  crown;  u-;po)rcXo.er,  is 
explained  by  Siiiinn  I'ortuis  (in  Lexico  Grxco-Barbar.)  by  Kcpaevur, 
)rpii5iip,  a  tlashoflightninif.  .       „■ 

u  For  these  general  eventsl  must  refer  to  the  general  historians  bigo> 
Dius,  B.ironius,  Muratori,  i>Iosheiin,  St.  IVIarc,  Jicc. 

o  The  Lives  of  Greforv  VII.  are  either  legends  or  invectives;  (St. 
Marc,  Abres;e,  torn.  iii.  p."2J5,  &c.)  and  his  miraculous  or  magical  l>er- 
formances  are  alike  incredible  to  a  modern  reader.  He  will,  as  usual, 
find  s.ime  inslruction  in  Lc  Clerc,  (Viede  Hihlebrand,  Uililiol.  anciennc 
et  moderiie,  torn,  viii.)  and  much  amusement  in  Bayle.  (Dictionnaire 
Criti()Uc,  (wvegoire  VII.)  That  pope  was  undoubtedly  a  great  man, a 
second  Alh.Tiiasius,  in  a  more  fortimaleagc  of  the  church.  May  I  pre- 
sume to  add,  that  the  portrait  of  St.  Alhanasius  is  one  of  the  passages  of 
my  history  (p.  3l;t,  Sac.)  with  which  I  am  the  least  dissatislied ! 

p  Anna,  with  the  rancour  of  a  Greek  schismatic,  calls  htmKuTu7Tt>fpc 
oerot  Iloirot,  (I.  i.  p.  32.)  a  poiw,  or  priest,  worthy  to  be  spit  upon;. 
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solution  was  fortified  by  supplies  ot  men  and  money 

from  Apulia;  and  tlic  city  was  tlirice 

B«ieBe.  Ron,.,    i„^.„.pptu3„y  besicgcd  by  the  king  of 

iiwi— io»4.  Germany.  In  the  fourtli  year  lie  cor- 
rupted, as  it  is  said,  with  Byzantine  gold,  tlie  no- 
bles of  Rome,  whose  estates  and  castles  had  been 
A  D.  I0S4.  ruined  by  tlie  war.  The  gates,  the 
"'"'•''  ;}■      bridges,  and  fifty  hostages,  were  deli- 

31.      vered  into  bis  hands :  the  anti-pope, 

Clement  the  third,  was  consecrated  in  the  Lateran : 
the  grateful  ponlilV  crowned  his  protector  in  the  Va- 
tican ;  and  the  emperor  Henry  lixe<l  his  residence 
in  the  capitol,  as  the  lawful  successor  of  Augustus 
and  Cliarlemagnc.  The  ruins  of  the  Seplizonium 
were  still  defended  by  the  nephew  of  Gregory  :  tlie 
pope  himself  was  invested  in  the  castle  of  St.  An- 
gelo ;  and  his  last  hope  was  in  the  courage  and 
fidelity  of  his  Norman  vassal.  Their  friendship  had 
been  interrupted  by  some  reciprocal  injuries  and 
complaints;  but,  on  this  pressing  occasion,  Guis- 
card  was  urged  by  the  obligation  of  his  oath,  by  his 
interest,  more  potent  than  oaths,  by  the  love  of  fame, 
and  his  enmity  to  the  two  emperors.  Unfurling  the 
holy  banner,  he  resolved  to  lly  to  the  relief  of  the 
prince  of  the  apostles :  the  most  numerous  of  his 
armies,  six  thousand  horse,  and  thirty  thousand  foot, 
was  instantly  assembled ;  and  his  march  from  Sa- 
lerno to  Rome  was  animated  by  the  public  applause 
and  the  promise  of  the  divine  favour.  Henry,  in- 
vincible in  sixty-six  battles,  trembled  at  his  ap- 
proach ;  recollected  some  indispensable  alfairs  that 
required  his  presence  in  Lombardy ;  exhorted  the 
Romans  to  persevere  in  their  allegiance  ;  and  hastily 
Flies  before  Ro-    retreated  three  days  before  the  entrance 

ijert;  May.  of  the  Normans.  In  less  than  three 
jears,  the  son  of  Tancred  of  Hauteville  enjoyed  the 
glory  of  delivering  the  pope,  and  of  compelling  the 
two  emperors,  of  the  east  and  west,  to  fly  before  bis 
victorious  arms.''  But  the  triumph  of  Robert  was 
clouded  by  the  calamities  of  Rome.  By  the  aid  of 
the  friends  of  Gregory,  the  walls  had  been  per- 
forated or  scaled  ;  but  the  imperial  faction  was  still 
powerful  and  active;  on  the  third  day,  the  people 
rose  in  a  furious  tumult;  and  a  hasty  word  of 
the  conqueror,  in  his  defence  or  revenge,  was  the 
signal  of  fire  and  pillage.'  The  Saracens  of  Sicily, 
the  subjects  of  Roger,  and  auxiliaries  of  bis  bro- 
ther, embraced  this  fair  occasion  of  rifling  and  pro- 
faning the  holy  city  of  the  christians :  many  thou- 

nml  accuses  liim  of  scourpinff.  shaving:,  perhaps  of  castrating,  the  am. 
bassatiors  of  Henry,  {p.  .11.  33.)     But  this  outrage  is  improbable  aud 
doubtful,  (sec  the  sensible  preface  of  Cousin.) 
t|  Sir  uiio  tempore  victi 

Sunt  terrse  Domini  duo:  rex  Alemannicus  iste. 

Imperii  rector  Romani  maximus  ille. 

Alter  ad  arnia  mens  armis  supcratur;  ct  alter 

Nominis  auditi  sol'i  formidine  ressit. 
It  is  singular  enough,  that  the  Apulian,  a  Latin,  should  distinguish  the 
Greek  as  the  rult-rof  the  Roman  empire,  'I.  iv.  p.  274.) 

t  The  narrative  of  Malaterra  (I.  iii.  c.  37.  p.  .M7,  588.)  is  authentic, 
circumstantial,  and  fair.  Dux  icnem  exclam.ins  urbe  uicrnsa,  xc. 
The  Apulian  softens  the  niisrhief,  (iiide  qiiibnitdain  ;pdibus  exiistis.) 
which  IS  ajjain  exa^(;erated  in  some  partial  chronicles,  (Muralori  An. 
nali,  torn.  ix.  p.  147.) 

*  Afler  mentioning;  this  devastation,  the  .Jesuit  Donatiis  (de  Roma 
'eteri  et  nova,  I.  iv.  c.  8.  p.  489.)  prettily  adds,  Diiraret  hodieipic  in 
Co-lio  monle  inlerque  ipsuni  et  rapitoliiim  miserabilis  facics  prostrat.T; 
urbis,  nisi  ia  hortorum  vinetorumqiie  amffnitatem  Roma  resurrexisset 
ut  perpeluA  viriditate  contegeret  vulnera  et  ruinas  suas. 


sands  of  the  citizens,  in  the  sight,  and  by  the  allies, 
of  their  spiritual  father,  were  exposed  to  viola- 
tion, captivity,  or  death  ;  and  a  spacious  quarter 
of  the  city,  from  the  Lateran  to  the  Coliseum,  was 
consumed  by  the  flames,  and  devoted  to  perpetual 
solitude.'  From  a  cily,  where  ho  was  now  hated, 
and  might  be  no  longer  feared,  (Jregory  retired  to 
end  his  days  in  the  palace  of  Salerno.  The  artful 
pontiff  might  flatter  the  vanity  of  Guiscard,  with  tlie 
hope  of  a  Roman  or  imperial  crown  ;  but  this  dan- 
gerous measure,  whicli  would  have  inflamed  the 
aniliition  of  the  Norman,  must  for  ever  have  alien- 
ated llie  most  faithful  princes  of  (Jermaiiy. 

The  deliverer  and  scourge  of  Rome    „ 

.  .Second   expedi- 

might    have    indulged    himsell    in   a   tion  of  Robert 

~  1.     i     •        ii  into  Greece, 

.season  of  repose ;  but  in  the  same  ^  d  iom, 
year  of  the  flight  of  the  German  em-  October, 
peror,  the  indefatigable  Robert  resumed  the  design 
of  his  eastern  conquests.  The  zeal  or  gratitude  of 
Gregory  had  promised  to  bis  valour  the  kingdoms 
of  (Jreeee  and  Asia  ;'  bis  troops  were  assembled  in 
arms,  flushed  with  success  and  eager  for  action. 
Tlieir  numbers,  in  the  language  of  Homer,  arc  com- 
pared by  Anna  to  a  swarm  of  bees  ; "  yet  the  utmost 
and  moderate  limits  of  the  powers  of  Gui.scard  have 
been  already  defined  ;  they  were  contained  on  this 
second  occasion  in  one  hundred  and  twenty  vessels ; 
and  as  the  season  was  far  advanced,  the  harbour  of 
Brundusium"  was  preferred  to  the  open  road  of 
Otranto.  Alexius,  apprehen,sive  of  a  second  attack, 
had  assiduously  laboured  to  restore  the  naval  forces 
of  the  empire  ;  and  obtained  from  the  republic  of 
Venice  an  important  succour  of  thirty-six  trans- 
ports, fourteen  galleys,  and  nine  galleots  or  ships  of 
extraordinary  strength  and  magnitude.  Their  ser- 
vices were  liberally  paid  by  the  licence  or  monopoly 
of  trade,  a  profitable  gift  of  many  shops  and  houses 
in  the  port  of  Constantinople,  and  a  tribute  to  St. 
Mark,  the  more  acceptable,  as  it  was  the  produce 
of  a  tax  on  their  rivals  of  Amalpbi.  By  the  union 
of  the  Greeks  and  Venetians,  the  Adriatic  was 
covered  w  ith  a  hostile  fleet ;  but  their  own  neglect, 
or  the  vigilance  of  Robert,  the  change  of  a  wind,  or 
the  shelter  of  a  mist,  opened  a  free  passage  ;  and 
the  Norman  troops  were  safely  disembarked  on  the 
coast  of  Epirus.  With  twenty  strong  and  well- 
appointed  galleys,  their  intrepid  duke  immediately 
sought  the  enemy,  and  though  more  accustomed  to 
light  on  horseback,  he  trusted  his  own  life,  and  the 

t  The  royalty  of  Robert,  either  promised  or  bestowed  hy  the  pope, 
(Anna,  I,  i.  p,  32.)  is  sufficiently  confirmed  by  the  Apulian,  (I.  iv. 
p.  270.) 

Romani  regni  sibi  promisisse  coronam  : 
Papa  ferehaliir. 
Nor  can   I  understand   xvhy  Grester,  and  the  other  pajial  advorates, 
should  he  displeased  with  this  new  instance  of  apostolic  jurisdiction. 

u  See  Homer,  Iliad  R,  (I  hate  this  pedantic  mode  of  quotation  by 
the  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet)  87,  &c.  His  bees  are  the  iniave  of  a 
disorderly  crowd:  their  discipline  and  public  works  seem  to  be  the 
ideas  of  a  later  a-e.  (Virgil,  .^iieid,  I,  i.) 

X  Giiilielm.  Apulus,  I.  v.  p.  276.  The  admirable  port  of  Brnndiisium 
was  double  ;  the  outward  harbour  was  a  gulf  covered  hy  an  island, 
and  narrowing  by  de:!rees,  till  it  comniunicatcd  by  a  small  u'lillel  with 
the  inner  harbour,  which  embraced  the  city  on  both  sides.  Ca-sar  and 
nature  have  laboured  f..r  its  ruin  ;  and  a;;ainst  such  agenls,  what  are 
the  feeble  efforts  of  the  Neapolilan  sovernment!  (Swinburne's  Travels 
in  tlie  two  Sicilies,  vol,  i.  p,  .184— 3iHl.) 
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lives  of  his  brother  and  two  sons,  to  the  event  of  a 
naval  combat.  The  dominion  of  the  sea  was  dis- 
puted in  three  engagements,  in  sight  of  the  island 
of  Corfu  :  in  the  two  former,  the  skill  and  number  of 
the  allies  were  superior ;  but  in  the  third,  the  Nor- 
mans obtained  a  final  and  complete  victory.^  The 
light  brigantines  of  the  Greeks  were  scattered  in 
ignominious  flight :  the  nine  castles  of  the  Vene- 
tians maintained  a  more  obstinate  conflict ;  seven 
were  sunk,  two  were  taken  ;  two  thousand  five 
hundred  captives  implored  in  vain  the  mercy  of  the 
victor ;  and  the  daughter  of  Alexius  deplores  the 
loss  of  thirteen  thousand  of  his  subjects  or  allies- 
The  want  of  experience  had  been  supplied  by  the 
genius  of  Guiscard  ;  and  each  evening,  when  he 
had  sounded  a  retreat,  he  calmly  explored  the  causes 
of  his  repulse,  and  invented  new  methods  how  to 
remedy  his  own  defects,  and  to  baflle  the  advantages 
of  the  enemy.  The  winter  season  suspended  his 
progress  ;  with  the  return  of  spring  he  again  aspired 
to  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  ;  but,  instead  of 
traversing  the  hills  of  Epirus,  he  turned  his  arms 
against  Greece  and  the  islands,  where  the  spoils 
would  repay  the  labour,  and  where  the  land  and  sea 
forces  might  pursue  their  joint  operations  with 
vigour  and  effect.  But  in  the  isle  of  Cephalonia, 
his  projects  were  fatally  blasted  by  an  epidemical 
disease :  Robert  himself,  in  the  seventieth  year  of 
..     ,     ,        his  age,  expired  in  his  tent ;    and  a 

His  death,  '^^ 

A.  D.  1085.  suspicion  of  poison  was  imputed,  by 
"^  '  public  rumour,  to  his  wife,  or  to  the 
Greek  emperor.^  This  premature  death  might  allow 
a  boundless  scope  for  the  imagination  of  his  future 
exploits  ;  and  the  event  sufliciently  declares,  that 
the  Norman  greatness  was  founded  on  his  life." 
Without  the  appearance  of  an  enemy,  a  victorious 
army  dispersed  or  retreated  in  disorder  and  con- 
sternation ;  and  Alexius,  who  had  trembled  for  his 
empire,  rejoiced  in  his  deliverance.  The  galley 
which  transported  the  remains  of  Guiscard  was 
shipwrecked  on  the  Italian  shore  ;  but  the  duke's 
body  was  recovered  from  the  sea,  and  deposited  in 
the  sepulchre  of  Venusia,''  a  place  more  illustrious 
for  the  birth  of  Horace,'  than  for  the  burial  of  the 
Norman  heroes.  Roger,  his  second  son  and  suc- 
cessor, immediately  sunk  to  the  humble  station  of 
a  duke  of  Apulia :  the  esteem  or  partiality  of  his 
father  left  the  valiant  Bohemond  to  the  inheritance 

y  William  of  Apulia  (1.  v.  p.  276.)  ilescribes  the  victory  of  the  Nor- 
mans, anil  for;;els  the  two  previous  defeats,  which  are  »lili;^eiitly  re- 
corded by  Anna  Comnena,  (I,  vi.  p.  I.W.  160,  161,)  In  her  turn,  slie 
invents  or  magnities  a  fourth  action,  to  give  the  Venetians  revenue  anil 
rewards.  Their  own  feelings  were  far  difterent,  since  they  deposed 
their  doge,  propter  excidmm  stoli.  (Dandulns  in  Clnon.  in  Mnratori, 
Script.  Rcrnni  Italiearuni,  torn.  xii.  p.  249.) 

z  Tile  most  authentic  writers.  William  of  Apulia.  (I.  v.  277.)  Jeffrey 
Malalerra.  (1.  iii.  c.  41.  p.  580.)  and  Romualrt  of  Salerno,  (Chron.  in 
Mnratori,  Scri|it.  Uerum  Hal.  torn,  vii.)  are  ignorant  of  this  crime,  so 
apparent  to  our  countrymen  William  of  Malmshury,  {1,  iii.  p.  107.) 
and  Roger  de  lloveden  :  (p.  710.  in  Script,  post  lledaro  :)  and  the  latter 
can  tell,  how  the  just  Alexius  married,  crowned,  and  burnt  alive,  his 
female  accomplice.  The  English  historian  is  inileed  so  blind,  that  he 
ranks  Robert  Guiscard,  or  Wiscard,  among  the  knights  of  llenrv  I. 
who  ascended  the  throne  fifteen  years  after  the  duke  of  Apulia's  dea'th. 

a  The  .joyful  Anna  Comnena  scatters  some  Howers  over  the  grave  of 
an  enemy:  (Alexiad,  I.  v.  p.  162  — lliG.)  and  his  best'praisc  is  the  esteem 
and  envy  of  William  the  Conqueror,  the  sovereign  of  his  family.  Gr»cia 
(says  Malaterra)  liostibus  recedentibus  libera  hetaquievit :  Aimlia  tota 
sive  Calabria  tiirbatiir. 

b  Urbs  Venusiua  nilet  tantisdecorata  sepulchris, 


of  his  sword.  The  national  tranquillity  was  dis- 
turbed by  his  claims,  till  the  first  crusade  against 
the  infidels  of  the  east  opened  a  more  splendid  field 
of  glory  and  conquest."* 

Of  human  life,  the  most  glorious  or  Reign  and  am. 
humble  prospects  are  alike  and  soon    bi'ionof  Roser, 

'  ^  great    count    of 

bounded  by  the  sepulchre.  The  male  Sicily, 
line  of  Robert  Guiscard  was  e.vtin-  1101—1154. 
guished,  both  in  Apulia  and  at  An-  F«''-26- 
tioch,  in  the  second  generation ;  but  his  younger 
brother  became  the  father  of  a  line  of  kings  ;  and 
the  son  of  the  great  count  was  endowed  with  the 
name,  the  conquests,  and  the  spirit,  of  the  fir.st 
Roger.e  The  heir  of  that  Norman  adventurer  was 
born  in  Sicily  ;  and,  at  the  age  of  only  four  years, 
he  succeeded  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  island,  a  lot 
which  reason  might  envy,  could  she  indulge  for  a 
moment  the  visionary,  though  virtuous,  wish  of 
dominion.  Had  Roger  been  content  with  his  fruit- 
ful patrimony,  a  happy  and  grateful  people  might 
have  blessed  their  benefactor ;  and,  if  a  wise  ad- 
ministration could  have  restored  the  prosperous 
times  of  the  Greek  colonies,'  tlie  opulence  and 
power  of  Sicily  alone  might  have  equalled  the 
widest  scope  that  could  be  acquired  and  desolated 
by  the  sword  of  war.  But  the  ambition  of  the  great 
count  was  ignorant  of  these  noble  pursuits  ;  it  was 
gratified  by  the  vulgar  means  of  violence  and  arti- 
fice. He  sought  to  obtain  the  undivided  possession 
of  Palermo,  of  which  one  moiety  had  been  ceded  to 
the  elder  branch  ;  struggled  to  enlarge  his  Calabrian 
limits  beyond  the  measure  of  former  treaties  ;  and 
impatiently  watched  the  declining  health  of  his 
cousin  William  of  Apulia,  the  grandson  of  Robert. 
On  the  first  intelligence  of  his  prema-  Duke  of  Apulia, 
ture  death,  Roger  sailed  from  Palermo  ^  ^-  "27. 
with  seven  galleys,  cast  anchor  in  the  bay  of  Sa- 
lerno, received,  after  ten  days'  iiegociation,  an  oath 
of  fidelity  from  the  Norman  capital,  commanded  the 
submission  of  the  barons,  and  extorted  a  legal  in- 
vestiture from  the  reluctant  popes,  who  could  not 
long  endure  either  the  friendship  or  enmity  of  a 
powerful  vassal.  The  sacred  spot  of  Benevento  was 
respectfully  spared,  as  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter; 
but  the  reduction  of  Capua  and  Naples  completed 
the  design  of  his  uncle  Guiscard  ;  and  the  sole  in- 
heritance of  the  Norman  conquests  was  possessed 
by  the  victorious  Roger.     A  conscious  superiority 

is  one  of  the  last  lines  of  the  Apulian's  poem,  (I.  v.  p.  278.)  William 
of  IVlalinsbury  (1.  iii.  p.  107.)  inserts  an  epitaph  on  Guiscard,  nliich  is 
not  worth  transcribing. 

c  "^'et  Horace  had  few  obligations  to  Venusia;  he  was  carried  to 
Rome  in  his  childhood  ;  (Serm.  i.  6.)  arid  his  repeated  allusions  to  the 
doubtful  limit  of  Apulia  and  Lueania  (Carm.  iii.  4.  Serm.  ii.  ).)  are 
unworthy  of  his  age  and  genius. 

A  See  Gianuone,  (torn.  ii.  p.  88—93.)  and  the  historians  of  Uie  first 
crusarle. 

e  'I'he  reign  of  Roger,  and  the  Norman  kings  of  Sicily,  fills  four 
books  of  the  Tsloria  Civile  of  Giannoiip,  (toni.  ii.  I.  xi — xiV.  p.  136 — 
340.)  and  is  spread  over  the  ninth  and  tenth  volumes  of  the  Italian 
Annals  of  iUuratori.  In  the  Itibliotheiineltaliqne  (torn.  i.  p.  17.'i — 2-22  ) 
I  liiid  a  lisehil  abstract  of  Capecelatro,  a  modern  Neapolitan,  who  has 
composed,  ill  two  volumes,  the  history  of  his  country  Irom  Roger  I.  to 
Frederic  II.  inclusive. 

f  According  to  the  testimony  of  Philistus  and  Diodorus,  the  tyrant 
llioiiysins  of  Syracuse  couhl  maintain  a  standing  force  of  lO.OlM)  horse, 
100,4100  foot,  and  400  galleys.  Comp.ire  Hume  'Cssiys,  vol.  i.  p.  2I>S. 
435.)  and  his  adversary  Wallace.  (Numbers  of  IMankinil,  p.  30*1,  .3t>7.) 
The  ruins  of  Agrigentum  are  the  theme  of  every  traveller,  D'Orvilfc, 
Reidesel,  Swinburne,  &c. 
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of  power  and  merit  prompted  him  to  disdain  the 
titles  of  duke  and  ol"  count  ;  and  the  isle  of  Si<uly, 
with  a  third  perhaps  of  the  continent  of  Italy, 
might  form  the  basis  of  a  kingdoms  which  would 
only  yield  to  the  monarchies  of  France  and  Eng- 
land. The  chiefs  of  the  nation  who  attended  his 
coronation  at  Palermo,  might  doubtless  pronounce 
under  what  name  he  should  reign  over  them  ;  but 
the  example  of  a  Greek  tyrant  or  a  Saracen  emir 
were  insullieient  to  justify  his  regal  character  ;  and 
the  nine  kings  of  the  Latin  world''  might  disclaim 
their  new  associate,  unless  he  were  consecrated  by 
the  authority  of  the  supreme  pontilf.  The  pride  of 
First  kiiiK  of  Anacletus  was  pleased  to  confer  a 
A.  D 'uio.  title,  which  the  pride  of  the  Norman 
^li^'m  ''■*''  ■'*t°''P6''  to  solicit;'  but  his  own 
July  25.  legitimacy  was  attacked  by  the  adverse 
election  of  Innocent  the  second  ;  and  while  Anacle- 
tus sat  in  the  Vatican,  the  successful  fugitive  was 
acknowledged  by  the  nations  of  Europe.  The 
infant  monarchy  of  Roger  was  shaken,  and  almost 
overthrown,  by  the  unlucky  choice  of  an  ecclesias- 
tical patron  ;  and  the  sword  of  Lothaire  the  second 
of  Germany,  the  excommunicalions  of  Innocent, 
the  (leets  of  Pisa,  and  the  zeal  of  St.  Bernard,  were 
united  for  the  ruin  of  the  Sicilian  robber.  After  a 
gallant  resistance,  the  Norman  prince  was  driven 
from  the  continent  of  Italy  :  a  new  duke  of  Apulia 
was  invested  by  the  pope  and  the  emperor,  each  of 
%vhom  held  one  end  of  the  i/onfanon,  or  tiag-stafi",  as 
a  token  that  they  asserted  their  right,  and  suspend- 
ed their  quarrel.  But  such  jealous  friendship  was 
of  short  and  precarious  duration :  the  German  armies 
soon  vanished  in  disease  and  desertion  : "  the  Apu- 
lian  duke,  with  all  his  adherents,  was  exterminated 
by  a  conqueror,  who  seldom  forgave  either  the  dead 
or  the  living  ;  like  his  predecessor  Leo  the  ninth, 
the  feeble  though  haughty  pontiff  became  the  cap- 
live  and  friend  of  the  Normans  :  and  their  recon- 
ciliation was  celebrated  by  the  eloquence  of  Ber- 
nard, who  now  revered  the  title  and  virtues  of  the 
king  of  Sicily. 

As  a   penance  for  this   impious  war 

His  conquests  in 

Afrira,  against  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  that 

A.D.  1122-1152.  1         •    w    1  ■       1  ,        1- 

monarch  might  have  promised  to  dis- 
play the  banner  of  the  cross,  and  he  accomplished 
with  ardour  a  vow  so  propitious  to  his  interest  and 
revenge.  The  recent  injuries  of  Sicily  might  pro- 
voke a  just  retaliation  on  the  heads  of  the  .Saracens: 

K  A  contfmj>f>r.iry  liisloriiin  of  tlif  acts  of  Ilo:;cr  from  the  year  1 127 
to  11.16,  foumlshis  title  on  merit  and  power,  the  conwnt  of  the  barons, 
and  the  ancient  royalty  of  Sicily  aiui  Palermo,  without  introdnciiij^ 
Pope  Anacletns.  (Alexaiid.  Co-iiubii  Telesini  Abbatis  de  Rebus  ycstis 
Ke^is  Uogerii,  lib.  iv.  in  Muratori,  Script.  Rcrum  Hal.  turn.  v.  p.  e07 
— &15.) 

li  The  kiii(;sof  France,  England,  Scotland,  Castile,  Arra^on,  Navarre, 
Sweden,  l)<-ninark,  and  lliins^ary.  Tile  Ihree  first  were  more  ancient 
than  Charlema(^ne  ;  the  three  next  were  created  by  their  sword ;  the 
llirec  last  by  their  baptism  ;  and  of  .these  the  kiii{;  of  Itungary  alone 
was  hoiHjurvd  or  debiLsed  by  a  papal  crown. 

t  Fazelliis,  and  a  crowd  of  Sicilians,  had  imagrined  a  more  early  and 
independent  coronation,  (A.D.  11.30.  May  1.)  which  (iiannone  unwill- 
ingly rejects,  (torn.  ii.  p.  1,37—144.)  This  fiction  is  disproved  by  the 
silence  of  contemporaries ;  nor  can  it  be  restored  bv  a  spurious  charter 
of  Messina.  (Muratori,  Aunali  d'ltalia,  torn.  ix.  p.  340.  Pagi,  Critica, 
torn.  IV.  p.  iff!,  468.) 

1*  Ko^'er  corrupted  the  second  person  of  Lothaire's  army,  who 
sounded,  or  rather  cried,  a  retreat;  for  the  Germans  (says  Cinnamils,  I. 
ill.  c.  i.  p.  51  )  are  ignorant  of  the  use  of  trunuiets.  Most  i;rnorant 
hirawlf! 


the  Normans,  whose  blood  had  been  mingled  with 
so  many  subject  streams,  were  encouraged  to  remem- 
ber and  emulate  the  naval  trophies  of  their  fathers, 
and  in  the  maturity  of  their  strength  they  contended 
with  the  decline  of  an  African  power.  When  the 
Fatimite  caliph  departed  for  the  conquest  of  Egypt, 
he  rewarded  the  real  merit  and  apparent  lidelity  of 
his  servant  .losepli,  with  a  gift  of  his  royal  mantle, 
and  forty  Arabian  horses,  his  palace,  with  its  sump- 
tuous furniture,  and  the  government  of  the  king- 
doms of  Tunis  and  Algiers.  The  Zeirides,'  the 
descendants  of  Joseph,  forgot  their  allegiance  and 
gratitude  to  a  distant  benefactor;  grasped  and 
abused  the  fruits  of  prosperity  ;  and  after  running 
the  little  course  of  an  oriental  dynasty,  were  now 
fainting  in  their  own  weakness.  On  the  side  of 
the  land,  they  were  pressed  by  the  Almohades,  the 
fanatic  print^es  of  Morocco,  while  the  sea-coast  was 
open  to  the  enterprises  of  the  Greeks  and  Franks, 
who,  before  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century,  had 
extorted  a  ransom  of  two  hundred  thousand  pieces 
of  gold.  By  the  first  arms  of  Roger,  the  island  or 
rock  of  Malta,  which  has  been  since  ennobled  by  a 
military  and  religious  colony,  was  inseparably  an- 
nexed to  the  crown  of  Sicily.  Tripoli,'"  a  strong 
and  maritime  city,  was  the  next  object  of  his  attack  ; 
and  the  slaughter  of  the  males,  the  captivity  of  the 
females,  might  be  justified  by  the  frequent  practice 
of  the  Moslems  themselves.  The  capital  of  the 
Zeirides  was  named  Africa  from  the  country,  and 
Mahadia"  from  the  Arabian  founder  :  it  is  strongly 
built  on  a  neck  of  land,  but  the  imperfection  of  the 
harbour  is  not  compensated  by  the  fertility  of  the 
adjacent  plain.  Mahadia  was  besieged  by  George 
the  Sicilian  admiral,  with  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  galleys,  amply  provided  with  men  and  the  in- 
struments of  mischief:  the  sovereign  had  fled,  the 
Moorish  governor  refused  to  capitulate,  declined  the 
last  and  irresistible  assault,  and  secretly  escaping 
with  the  Moslem  inhabitants,  abandoned  the  place 
and  its  treasures  to  the  rapacious  Franks.  In  suc- 
cessive expeditions,  the  king  of  Sicily  or  his  lieu- 
tenants reduced  the  cities  of  Tunis,  Safax,  Capsia, 
Bona,  and  a  long  tract  of  the  sea-coast ;"  the  for- 
tresses were  garrisoned,  the  country  was  tributary, 
and  a  boast,  that  it  held  Africa  in  subjection,  might 
be  inscribed  with  some  flattery  on  the  sword  of 
Roger.p  After  his  death,  that  sword  was  broken  ; 
and  these  transmarine  possessions  were  neglected, 

1  See  De  Guigiies,  Hist.  Generale  des  Huns,  torn.  i.  p.  369— .372.  and 
Carilonne.  Hist,  de  rAlriqiie,  &c.  sous  la  Domination  des  Arabes,  tom. 
ii.  p.  71) — 144.     Their  common  original  appears  to  be  Novairi. 

Ill  Tripoli  (says  the  Nubian  geographer,  or  more  properly  the  Sherif 
al  Edri.si)  urbs  fortis,  saxeo  milro  vallata,  sita  prope  littiis  maris, 
ilanc  expugnavit  Kogcrius,  qui  mulieribiis  captivis  ducti-s,  viros 
peremit. 

n  See  the  geography  of  l.eo  Africanus,  (in  Uamusio,  tom.  i.  fol.  74. 
versn,  fol.  75.  recto,)  and  Shaw's  Travels,  (p.  HP.)  the  seventh  book  of 
Tlinaiius,  and  the  eleventh  of  the  Abhe  de  Vertot.  The  pnR.session  and 
detenu-  of  the  place  was  offered  by  Charles  V.  and  wisely  declined  by 
the  knit:hls  of  Malta. 

"  Pa<;i  has  accurately  marked  the  African  conquestsof  Roger;  and 
his  criticism  was  siiiipiieii  by  his  friend  the  Abbe  I.oiigiiiTiip,  with 
some  Arabic  memorials.  (A.  1).  1147.  No.  26,  27.  A.D.  1148.  No.  16. 
A.  I).  1153.  No.  16.) 

1'  Apulus  et  Calaber,  .Siciilus  mihi  servit  et  Afer. 
A  proud  inscription,  which  denotes,  that  the  Norman  conquerors  were 
still  discriminated  from  their  christian  and  Moslem  subjects. 
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evacuated,  or  lost,  under  the  troubled  reign  of  liis 
successor.''  The  triumphs  of  Scipio  and  Belisarius 
have  proved,  that  the  African  continent  is  neither 
inaccessible  nor  invincible  ;  yet  the  great  princes 
and  powers  of  Christendom  have  repeatedly  failed 
in  their  armaments  against  the  Moors,  who  may 
still  glory  in  the  easy  conquest  and  long  servitude 
of  Spain. 

Since  the  decease  of  Robert  Guis- 

His  invasioD  of  ,,,•-,, 

Greece,  Card,  the  Normans  had  relinquished, 
A.  D.  11-16.  aj,Qyg  sixty  years,  their  hostile  designs 
against  the  empire  of  the  east.  The  policy  of  Roger 
solicited  a  public  and  private  union  with  the  Greek 
princes,  whose  alliance  would  dignify  his  regal 
character:  he  demanded  in  marriage  a  daughter  of 
the  Comnenian  family,  and  the  first  steps  of  the 
treaty  seemed  to  promise  a  favourable  event.  But 
the  contemptuous  treatment  of  his  ambassadors 
exasperated  the  vanity  of  the  new  monarch  ;  and 
the  insolence  of  the  Byzantine  court  was  expiated, 
according  to  the  laws  of  nations,  by  the  sufferings 
of  a  guiltless  people.'  With  a  fleet  of  seventy 
galleys,  George,  the  admiral  of  Sicily,  appeared 
before  Corfu  ;  and  both  the  island  and  city  were 
delivered  into  his  hands  by  the  disaffected  inhabit- 
ants, who  had  yet  to  learn  that  a  siege  is  still  more 
calamitous  than  a  tribute.  In  this  invasion,  of  some 
moment  in  the  annals  of  commerce,  tlie  Normans 
spread  themselves  by  sea,  and  over  the  provinces  of 
Greece  ;  and  the  venerable  age  of  Athens,  Thebes, 
and  Corinth,  was  violated  by  rapine  and  cruelty. 
Of  the  wrongs  of  Athens  no  memorial  remains. 
The  ancient  walls,  which  encompassed,  without 
guarding,  the  opulence  of  Thebes,  were  scaled  by 
the  Latin  christians ;  but  their  sole  use  of  the 
gospel  was  to  sanctify  an  oath,  that  the  lawful 
owners  had  not  secreted  any  relic  of  their  inherit- 
ance or  industry.  On  the  approach  of  the  Normans 
the  lower  town  of  Corinth  was  evacuated :  the 
Greeks  retired  to  the  citadel,  which  was  seated  on 
a  lofty  eminence  abundantly  watered  by  the  classic 
fountain  of  Pirene  ;  an  impregnable  fortress,  if  the 
want  of  courage  could  be  balanced  by  any  advan- 
tages of  art  or  nature.  As  soon  as  the  besiegers 
had  surmounted  the  labour  (their  sole  labour)  of 
climbing  the  hill,  their  general,  from  the  command- 
ing eminence,  admired  his  own  victory,  and  festilied 
his  gratitude  to  heaven,  by  tearing  from  the  altar 
the  precious  image  of  Theodore  the  tutelary  saint. 
The  silk  weavers  of  both  sexes,  whom  George  trans- 
ported to  Sicily,  composed  the  most  valuable  part 
of  the  spoil,  and  in  comparing  the  skilful  industry 
of  the  mechanic  with  the  sloth  and  cowardice  of  the 
soldier,  he  was  heard  to  exclaim,  that  the  distaff 
and  loom  were  the  only  weapons  which  the  Greeks 

q  Huejo  Falcandiis  (Hist.  Sicnlii,  in  Muratori  Script,  torn.  vii.  p.  270, 
2"i.)  ascribes  these  losses  to  the  neglect  or  treaclury  of  the  admiral 
Majn. 

r  The  silence  of  the  Sicilian  historians,  who  end  too  soon  or  he^in 
too  late,  most  be  sn[i|ilic(i  by  Otho  of  Frisingen,  a  t^Tnian,  (ile  (lestis 
Frederici  I.  1.  i.  c.  33.  in  IMur.atori  Script,  toni.  vi.  p.  fi(>S  )  the  Venetian 
Andrew  Dandolus,  (Id.  lorn.  xir.  p.  282,  2S:i.)  and  llie  Greek  writers 
Cinnamus  (I.  iii.  c.  2 — 5.)  and  Nicetas,  (in  Mannel.  I.  iii.  c.  t— (i.) 

»  To  this  imperfect  raplnre  anil  speedy  rescue,  I  apply  the  ,top' 
AXi-yoi-  t]KOii  Toy  ahuvai,  of  Cinnamus,  I.  it,  c.  10,  p.  4D.     Mnratori,  on 


were  capable  of  using.     The  progress   „;,^,^.^^,  ^^ 
of  this  naval  armament  was  marked   inersLonisVii. 

,       ^  .  ..       ii  of  France : 

by  two  conspicuous  events,  the  rescue 
of  the'king  of  France,  and  the  insult  of  the  Byzan- 
tine capital.     In  his  return  by  sea  from  an  unfor- 
tunate crusade,  Louis  the  seventh  was  intercepted 
by   the  Greeks,   who  basely  violated  the   laws  of 
honour  and  religion.     The  fortunate  encounter  of 
the  Norman  ileet  delivered  the  royal  captive  ;  and 
after  a  free  and  honourable  entertainment  in  the 
court  of  Sicily,   Louis   continued   his  journey   to 
Rome  and  Paris.*     In  the  absence  of    insults  Con- 
the  emperor,  Constantinople  and  the      »'»"''"»?'«• 
Hellespont  were  left  without  defence  and  without 
the  suspicion  of  danger.     The  clergy  and  people, 
for  the  soldiers  had  followed  the  standard  of  Ma- 
nuel, were  astonished  and  dismayed  at  the  hostile 
appearance  of  a  line  of  galleys,  which  boldly  cast 
anchor  in  the  front  of  the  imperial  city.    The  forces 
of  the  Sicilian  admiral  were  inadequate  to  the  siege 
or  assault  of  an  immense  and  populous  metropolis  : 
but   George    enjoyed    the    glory    of   humbling    the 
Greek  arrogance,  and  of  marking  the  path  of  con- 
quest to  the  navies  of  the  west.     He  landed  some 
soldiers  to  rifle  the  fruits  of  the  royal  gardens,  and 
pointed  with  silver,  or  more  probably  with  fire,  the 
arrows  which  he  discharged  against  the  palace  of 
tlie  Caesars.'     This  playful  outrage  of   xiie  emperor 
the   pirates  of   Sicily,   who  had   sur-   f'^^'NllnnL"''" 
prised   an    unguarded    moment.    Ma- *■  D. 'U8,  1U9. 
nuel  affected  to  despise,  while  his  martial  spirit, 
and  the  forces  of  the  empire,  were  awakened  to 
revenge.     The  Archipelago  and   Ionian  sea  were 
covered  with  his  squadrons  and  those  of  Venice ; 
but  I  know  not  by  what  favourable  allowance  of 
transports,  victuallers,  and  pinnaces,  our  reason  or 
even  our  fancy  can  be  reconciled  to  the  stupendous 
account  of  fifteen  hundred  vessels,   which   is   pro- 
posed by  a  Byzantine  historian.     These  operations 
were  directed  with  prudence   and  energy  :  in  his 
homeward    voyage    George   lost   nineteen   of    his 
galleys,  which  were  separated  and  taken  :  after  an 
obstinate  defence,   Corfu  implored  the  clemency  of 
her  lawful  sovereign  ;  nor  could  a  ship,  a  soldier  of 
the  Norman  prince,  be  found,  unless  as  a  captive, 
within  the  limits  of  the  eastern  empire.     The  pros- 
perity and  the  health  of  Roger  were  already  in  a 
declining  state:  while  he  listened  in  his  palace  of 
Paleimo  to  the  messengers  of  victory  or  defeat,  the 
invincible  Manuel,  the  foremost  in  every  assault, 
was  celebrated  by  the  Greeks   and  Latins  as  the 
Alexander  or  Hercules  of  the  age. 

A  prince  of  such  a  temper  could  not  ,, 

lie  reduces  Apu. 

be  satisfied  with  having  repelled  the  liaand  Calabna, 
insolence  of  a  barbarian.     It  was  the 

tolerable  evidence,  (Annali  d'ltalia,  torn.  is.  p.  420,  421.)  lauphs  at  the 
delicacy  of  the  French,  who  maintain,  marisque  nullo  iiiipedicnie  peri, 
eulo  ai^  reanlim  proprinm  rcversnm  esse;  yet  I  idtsiTve  that  their 
advocate,  Diicanse,  is  less  positive  as  the  commentator  on  Cinnamus, 
than  as  the  editor  of  JoinviHe. 

t  In  palatiiim  rcginm  s;ij;ittas  ijjncas  injecit,  Kiys  Dandolus;  hnt 
Nicetas,  1.  ii.  c.  8.  p.  06.  transforms  them  into  Ue.Vn  opTcv-eocf  cxo^t.i 
oTpoKToDt,   and   adtl.s,  that  Mannel    styled   this  insult  ^af/vtov,  and 

f(\c,jru \,i^ei'oi  TO.    These  arrows,  by  the  compiler,  Vincent 

de  Bcauvais,  arc  again  transmuted  into  g"oId. 
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riglitaiidduty.it  niiiflit  be  the  interest  and  -clory, 
of  Manuel  to  restore  the  aneient  majesty  of  thr  em- 
pire, to  recover  the  provinees  of  Italy  and  Sieily. 
and  to  cliastise  this  pretended  kinj;,  the  {grandson 
of  a  Norman  vassal."  The  natives  of  Calabria  were 
.ftill  attached  to  the  Greek  languaj^e  and  worship, 
which  liad  been  inexorably  proscribed  by  the  Latin 
clergy:  after  the  loss  of  her  dukes,  Apulia  was 
chained  as  a  servile  appendage  to  the  crown  of 
Sicily  :  the  founder  of  the  monarchy  had  ruled  by 
the  sword  ;  and  his  death  had  abated  the  fear,  with- 
out healing  the  discontent,  of  his  subjects  :  the  feud- 
al government  was  always  pregnant  with  the  seeds 
of  rebellion  ;  and  a  nephew  of  Kogcr  himself  in- 
vited the  enemies  of  his  family  and  nation.  The 
majesty  of  the  purple,  and  a  series  of  Hungarian 
and  Turkish  wars,  prevented  Manuel  from  embark- 
ing his  person  in  the  Italian  expedition.  To  the 
brave  and  noble  Pala-ologus,  his  lieutenant,  the 
Greek  monarch  intrusted  a  fleet  and  army :  tlie 
siege  of  }5ari  was  his  first  exploit;  and,  in  every 
operation,  gold  as  well  as  steel  was  the  instrument 
of  victory.  Salerno,  and  some  places  along  the 
western  coast,  maintained  their  fidelity  to  the  Nor- 
man king;  but  he  lost  in  two  campaigns  the  greater 
part  of  his  continental  possessions  :  and  the  modest 
emperor,  disdaining  all  flattery  and  falsehood,  was 
content  with  the  reduction  of  three  hundred  cities 
or  villages  of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  whose  names 
and  titles  were  inscribed  on  all  the  walls  of  the 
palace.  The  prejudices  of  the  Latins  were  gratir?ed 
by  a  genuine  or  fictitious  donation  under  the  seal  of 

the   German  Caesars  ;^    but   the    suc- 
His  deflicn  of  ac.  /.  i-,         .       .  •  , 

quiriiisliaiyand  cessor  of  Coustantine  soon  renounced 
t^he^wKieru  em.  this  ignominious  pretence,  claimed  the 

A.  D.  1IM-II74,  jiidefeasible  dominion   of  Italy,   and 
&c.  .  -^ 

professed   his  design   of  chasing   the 

barbarians  beyond  the  Alps.  By  the  artful  speeches, 
liberal  gifts,  and  unbounded  promises,  of  their 
eastern  ally,  the  free  cities  were  encouraged  to  per- 
severe in  their  generous  struggle  against  the  des- 
potism of  Frederic  Barbarossa  :  the  walls  of  Milan 
were  rebuilt  by  the  contributions  of  Manuel;  and 
be  poured,  says  the  historian,  a  river  of  gold  into 
the  bosom  of  Aneona,  whose  attachment  to  the 
Greeks  was  fortified  by  the  jealous  enmity  of  the 
Venetians.?  The  situation  and  trade  of  Aneona 
rendered  it  an  important  garrison  in  the  heart  of 
Italy  :  it  was  twice  besieged  by  the  arms  of  Fre- 
deric ;  the  imperial  forces  were  twice  repulsed  by 

n  For  the  invasion  of  Italy,  wliirli  is  almost  overlooked  by  Nicetas, 
see  the  more  polite  history  of  Cinnamns,  (1.  iv.  c.  I— I.^.  p.  78—101.) 
who  introduces  a  ditfuso  narrative  by  a  lofly  profession,  Trtpt  Trjr 
ZiKcXiu?  Tt,  Kat  Tfjc  IjaXitiv  etnceTTTero  Tflp,  wr  Koi  taurax  'Vu>)iaiotx 
ovairiaaatTO. 

X  The  Latin,  Olho,  (de  Gestis  Frederici  I.  1.  ii.  c.  30.  p.  734  )  attests 


ine  lorgery  ;  llie  Ijircek.  (cinnamns,  (I.  i.  c,  4.  p.  78.)  claims  a  promi 
restitution  from  Conrad  and  Frederic.     An  act  of  fraud  is  always  cre- 
dible when  it  is  told  of  the  Greek.s. 

J  Quod    Anconilani  Grtecuin    imperinm    nimis   diliKerent 

Vcneti  speeiali  odio  Aneonam  oderuiit.  The  cause  of  love,  perhaps  of 
envy,  were  the  benefieia,  tinmen  anreiim  of  the  emperor;  and  the 
Latin  narrative  is  confirmed  by  Cinnamus,  (I.  iv.  c.  14.  p.  98.) 

a  Muratori  mentions  the  two  sieves  of  Aneona;  the  (trst  in  1167, 
against  Frederic  L  in  person  ;  (Annali,  torn.  x.  p.  39,  &c.)  the  second  in 
1173,  a»ainst  his  lieutenant  Christian,  archbishop  of  Mcnt/,  a  man  iiii. 
worthy  of  his  name  and  ofTice,  (p.  7B,  &c.)  It  is  of  the  second  s|p(;e 
that  we  novsess  an  oriKin.d  narrative,  which  he  hai  published  in  Ijis 
errat  collection,  (torn.  >i.  p.  9i\—VU>.) 


the  spiiit  of  freedom;  that  spirit  was  animated  by 
the  ambassador  of  Constantinople  ;  and  the  most 
intrepid  patriots,  the  most  faithful  servants,  were 
rewarded  by  the  wealth  and  honours  of  the  Byzan- 
tine court.'  The  pride  of  Manuel  disdained  and 
rejected  a  barbarian  colleague  ;  his  ambition  was 
excited  by  the  hope  of  stripping  the  purple  from 
the  German  usurpers,  and  of  establishing,  in  the 
west,  as  in  the  east,  his  lawful  title  of  sole  emperor 
of  tlic  Romans.  With  tliis  view,  he  solicited  the 
alliance  of  the  people  and  llie  bishop  of  Rome. 
Several  of  the  nobles  cnibraced  the  cause  of  the 
Greek  monarch  ;  the  splendid  nuptials  of  his  niece 
with  Odo  Frangipani,  secured  the  support  of  that 
powerful  family,^  and  his  royal  standard  or  image 
was  entertained  with  due  reverence  in  the  ancient 
metropolis.''  During  the  quarrel  between  Frederic 
and  Alexander  the  third,  the  pope  twice  received 
in  the  Vatican  the  ambassadors  of  Constantinople. 
They  flattered  his  piety  by  the  long-promised  union 
of  the  two  churches,  templed  the  avarice  of  his 
venal  court,  and  exhorted  the  Roman  pontifl'  to 
seize  the  just  provocation,  the  favourable  moment, 
to  humble  the  savage  insolence  of  the  Aleiuanni, 
and  to  acknowledge  the  true  representative  of  Con- 
stantine  and  Augustus.'' 

But  these  Italian  conquests,  this  Failure  of  his 
universal  reign,  .soon  escaped  from  the  designs. 
hand  of  the  Greek  emperor.  His  first  demands 
were  eluded  by  the  prudence  of  Alexander  the  third, 
who  paused  on  this  deep  and  momentous  revolution ;'' 
nor  could  the  pope  be  seduced  by  a  personal  dis- 
pute to  renounce  the  perpetual  inheritance  of  the 
Latin  name.  After  his  reunion  with  Frederic,  he 
spoke  a  more  peremptory  language,  confirmed  the 
acts  of  his  predecessors,  excommunicated  the  adhe- 
rents of  Manuel,  and  pronounced  the  final  separation 
of  the  churches,  or  at  least  the  empires,  of  Constan- 
tinople and  Rome."  The  free  cities  of  Lombardy 
no  longer  remembered  their  foreign  benefactor,  and 
without  preserving  the  friendship  of  Aneona,  he 
soon  incurred  the  enmity  of  Venice.'  By  his  own 
avarice,  or  the  complaints  of  his  subjects,  the  Greek 
emperor  was  provoked  to  arrest  the  persons,  and 
confiscate  the  efl'ects,  of  the  Venetian  merchants. 
This  violation  of  the  public  faith  exasperated  a  free 
and  commercial  people  :  one  hundred  galleys  were 
launched  and  armed  in  as  many  days  ;  they  swept 
the  coasts  of  llalmatia  and  Greece  ;  but  after  some 
mutual  wounds,  the  war  was  terminated  by  an  agree- 

.s  We  derive  this  anecdote  from  an  anonymous  chronicle  of  Fossa 
Nova,  published  by  Muratori.  (Script.  Ital.  toni.  vii,  p.  K74.) 

t.  The  Il<icr<\f(<.v  (rnfieii'v  of  Cinnamus  (1.  iv.  c.  14.  p.  99.)  is  suscep. 
tible  of  tliis  double  sense.  A  standard  is  more  Latin,  an  image  more 
Greek. 

e  Nihilominns  qiloque  petebat,  ut  quia  occasio  jiista  et  tempus 
opporlunum  et  acceptahile  se  obtiilerant,  Uomani  corona  imperii  a 
s.iiirlo  apostolo  sihi  redderctiir;  ([iioniam  nou  ad  Frederici  Alamanni, 
sell  ad  suiim  jus  asserilit  pertinere.  (Vit.  Alexandri  IIL  a  Cardinal. 
Arra;;onii«,  in  Script.  Rerum  Ital.  tom.  iii.  pars  i.  p.  4.^8.)  Ills  second 
embassy  was  accompanied  cum  immensii  inultitudine  pecuniariim. 

li  Nimis  alta  et  perplexa  sunt,  (Vit.  Alexandri  III.  p.  460,  461.)  say.s 
the  cautious  pope. 

e  M»i(^tv  itcaov  tivai  7C7ci)v  'Pwfirl  rrj  veoTcpp  irpot  ti]v  npcafivifpav 
iraXoiairo^/ia  -jciotav.  (Cinnamus,  l'.  iv'.  c.  14.  p.  99.) 

r  In  his  sixth  book,  Cinnamus  describes  the  Venetian  war,  whicli 
Nicetas  has  not  thought  worlhyof  his  attention.  Tiie  Italian  accoiiiils, 
wliicb  do  not  satisfy  our  cilrioaily,  are  reported  by  the  annalist  Mura. 
ton,  under  the  years  1171,  &c. 
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ment,  inglorious  to  the  empire,  insufficient  for  the 
republic ;  and  a  complete  vengeance  of  these  and 
of  fresh  injuries,  was  reserved  for  the  succeeding 
generation.  The  lieutenant  of  Manuel  had  informed 
his  sovereign  that  he  was  strong  enough  to  quell 
any  domestic  revolt  of  Apulia  and  Calabria  ;  but 
that  his  forces  were  inadequate  to  resist  the  impend- 
ing attack  of  the  king  of  Sicily.  His  prophecy  was 
soon  verified  :  the  death  of  PaIa>ologus  devolved 
the  command  on  several  chiefs,  alike  eminent  in 
rank,  alike  defective  in  military  talents  ;  the  Greeks 
were  oppressed  by  land  and  sea ;  and  a  captive 
remnant  that  escaped  the  swords  of  the  Normans 
and  Saracens,  abjured  all  future  hostility  against 
the  person  or  dominions  of  their  conqueror."  Yet 
the  king  of  Sicily  esteemed  the  courage  and  con- 
stancy of  Manuel,  who  had  landed  a  second  army 
on  the  Italian  shore  :  he  respectfully  addressed  the 
new  Justinian ;  solicited  a  peace  or  truce  of  thirty 
years,  accepted  as  a  gift  the  regal  title  ;  and  ac- 
knowledged himself  the  military  vassal  of  the  Roman 
empire.''  The  Byzantine  Caesars  ac- 
quiesced in  this  shadow  of  dominion, 
without  expecting,  perhaps  without 
desiring,  the  service  of  a  Norman  army  ;  and  the 
truce  of  thirty  years  was  not  disturbed  by  any 
hostilities  between  Sicily  and  Constantinople. 
About  the  end  of  that  period  the  throne  of  Manuel 
was  usurped  by  an  inhuman  tyrant,  who  had  deserved 
the  abhorrence  of  his  country  and  mankind  :  the 
sword  of  William  the  second,  the  grandson  of 
Roger,  was  drawn  by  a  fugitive  of  the  Comnenian 
race  ;  and  the  subjects  of  Andronicus  might  salute 
the  strangers  as  friends,  since  they  detested  their 
Last  war  of  the  Sovereign  as  the  worst  of  enemies.  The 
Greeksaud  Nor.  ^^tj^  historians'  e.xpatiate  on  the  rapid 
A.  D.  1185.  progress  of  the  four  counts  who  in- 
vaded Romania  with  a  fleet  and  army,  and  re- 
duced many  castles  and  cities  to  the  obedience  of 
the  king  of  Sicily.  The  Greeks  ^  accuse  and  mag- 
nify the  wanton  and  sacrilegious  cruelties  that  were 
perpetrated  in  the  sack  of  Thessalonica,  the  second 
city  of  the  empire.  The  former  deplore  the  fate  of 
those  invincible  but  unsuspecting  warriors  who 
were  destroyed  by  the  arts  of  a  vanquished  foe. 
The  latter  applaud,  in  songs  of  triumph,  the  re- 
peated victories  of  their  countrymen  on  tlie  sea  of 
Marmora  or  Propontis,  on  the  banks  of  the  Strymon, 

p  Thi«  victory  is  mentioned  by  Romiiald  of  Salerno,  {in  Muratori, 
Script.  Ital.  torn.  vii.  p.  198.)  "It  is  wliiniKical  cnou;;i>,  lliat  in  the 
praise  of  the  kin;?  of  Sicily,  Cinnamus  (I.  iv.  c.  1.1.  p.  (»7,  fW.)  is  mnch 
warmer  and  copions  than  Falcandus,  (p.  2f)8.  270  )  Hut  the  Greek  is  fond 
of  description,  and  the  Latin  historian  is  not  fond  of  William  the  Bad. 

h  For  the  epistle  of  William  T.  see  Cinnamus  (1.  iv,  e.  l.S.  p,  lot, 
102.)  and  Nicetas,  (I.  ii.  c.  8.)  It  is  dithcult  to  allirni,  whether  these 
Greeks  deceived  themselves,  or  the  public,  in  these  flatterin;^  portraits 
of  the  grandeur  of  the  empire. 

i  I  can  only  r\\mte  of  oTig^inal  evidence,  the  poor  chronicles  of  Sicard 
of  Cremona,  (p.  6(»3.)and  of  Fossa  Nova,  (p.  K75.)  as  they  are  puhlished 
in  llie  seventh  tome  of  Muralori's  historians.     The  kiny:  fif  Sicily  sent 

his  troops  contra  nequitiam  .^ndronici ad  acqnirendnm  *inipe- 

rium  C.  P.     They  were  capti  aut  coufusi decepti  captiquc,  by 

Isaac. 

k  By  the  failure  of  Cinnamus,  we  are  now  reduced  to  Nicetas,  (in 
Andronico,  I.  i.  c.  7,  8,  9.  I-  ii.  c.  1.  in  l.saac  An^ielo,  I.  i.  c.  I — 4.)  who 
now  becomes  a  respectable  contemporary.  As  he  survived  the  emperor 
and  the  empire,  he  is  above  flattery;  but  the  fall  of  Constantinople 
exasperated  his  prejudices  against  the  Latins.  For  the  honour  of 
learning;  I  shall  observe  that  Homer's  Kreat  commentator,  Eustathius 
ftrchbishop  of  Thessalonica,  refused  to  desert  his  flock. 
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and  under  the  walls  of  Durazzo.  A  revolution 
which  punished  the  crimes  of  Andronicus,  had 
united  against  the  Franks  the  zeal  and  courage  of 
the  successful  insurgents  :  ten  thousand  were  slain 
in  battle,  and  Isaac  Angelus,  the  new  emperor, 
miglit  indulge  his  vanity  or  vengeance  in  the  treat- 
ment of  four  thousand  captives.  Such  was  the 
event  of  the  last  contest  between  the  Greeks  and 
Normans :  before  the  expiration  of  twenty  years, 
the  rival  nations  were  lost  or  degraded  in  foreign 
servitude  :  and  the  successsors  of  Coiistantine  did 
not  long  survive  to  insult  the  fall  of  the  Sicilian 
monarchy. 

The  sceptre  of  Roger  successively  wiiiiam  L  the 
devolved  to  his  son  and  grandson:  Bad,  kmgofSi. 
they  might  be  confounded  under  the      a.  D.  1154. 

Feb.  26— 

name  of  William;  they  are  strongly      a.  D.  1166. 
discriminated  by  the  epithets  of  the  •  '' 

bad  and  the  r/ood :  but  tliese  epithets,  which  appear 
to  describe  the  perfection  of  vice  and  virtue,  cannot 
strictly  be  applied  to  either  of  the  Norman  princes. 
When  he  was  roused  to  arms  by  danger  and  shame, 
the  first  William  did  not  degenerate  from  the  valour 
of  his  race  ;  but  his  temper  was  slothful  ;  Ills  man- 
ners were  dissolute  :  his  passions  head-strong  and 
mischievous;  and  the  monarch  is  responsible,  not 
only  for  his  personal  vices,  but  for  those  of  Majo, 
the  great  admiral,  who  abused  the  confidence,  and 
conspired  against  the  life,  of  his  benefactor.  From 
the  Arabian  conquest,  Sicily  had  imbibed  a  deep 
tincture  of  oriental  manners  ;  the  despotism,  the 
pomp,  and  even  the  haram,  of  a  sultan  ;  and  a 
christian  people  was  oppressed  and  insulted  by  the 
ascendant  of  the  eunuchs,  who  openly  professed,  or 
secretly  cherished,  the  religion  of  IMahomet.  An 
eloquent  historian  of  the  times'  has  delineated  the 
misfortunes  of  his  country  ;■»  the  ambition  and  fall 
of  the  ungrateful  Majo  ;  the  revolt  and  punishment 
of  his  assassins  ;  the  imprisonment  and  deliverance 
of  the  king  himself;  the  private  feuds  that  arose 
from  the  public  confusion;  and  the  various  forms  of 
calamity  and  discord  which  afflicted  Palermo,  the 
island,  and  the  continent,  during  the  reign  of 
William  the  first,  and  the  minority  of  his  son.  The 
youth,  innocence,  and  beauty  of  Wil-  W 
liam  the  second,"  endeared  him  to  the 
nation  :  the  factions  were  reconciled  ; 
the  laws  were  revived  ;  and  from  the 


iam  II.  the 

Cood, 
A.  D.  1166. 

Slav— 

A.  D.'lISfl. 

Not.  16. 


1  The  Historia  Sicula  of  Hugo  Falcandus,  which  properly  extends 
from  1 154  to  1 169,  is  inserted  in  the  seventh-volume  of  IMuratori's  Col- 
lection,  (torn.  vii.  p.  259—344.)  and  preceded  by  an  eloquent  preface  or 
epistle  (p.  251-2.58.)  de  Calamilatihus  Siciliw.  Falcandus  has  been 
styled  the  'I'acitus  of  Sicily;  and,  after  a  just,  but  immense,  abate- 
ment, from  the  tirst  to  the  twelfth  century,  from  a  senator  to  a  monk, 
1  would  not  strip  him  of  his  title  :  his  narrative  is  rapid  and  perspicu- 
ous, his  style  bithi  and  elepaut,  his  observation  keen:  he  had  studied 
mankinil,  and  feels  like  a  man.  I  can  only  regret  the  narrow  and  bar. 
ren  lield  on  which  his  labours  have  been  cast. 

in  The  laborious  Benedictines  (l"Art  de  verifier  les  Dales,  p.  896.)  are 
of  opinion,  that  the  true  name  of  Falcandus,  is  Fulcandus.  or  Foucaull. 
According  to  them.  Husnes  Foucault,  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  and  at 
leii;;th  abbot  of  St.  Deuys,  had  followed  into  Su'ily  his  patron  Stephen 
de  la  Perche,  uncle  to  the  mother  of  William  II.  archbishop  of  Palermo, 
and  great  chancellor  of  the  kingdom,  ^'el  Falcandus  h,as  alt  the  feel- 
ings of  a  Sicilian;  and  the  title  of  Aiummis  (which  he  bestows  on 
himself)  appears  to  indicate,  that  he  was  t>orii,  or  at  least  ednrjted,  in 
the  island. 

n  Falcand.  p.  303.  Richard  de  St.  Germane  begins  his  history  from 
the  death  and  praises  of  William  II-  After  some  unmeaning  epitbels. 
lie  thus  continues;  legis  et  justitia?  cultus  tempore  suo  vigebat  in 
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manbooci  (o  tbc  premature  death  of  that  amiable 
prince,  Sicily  ciijoved  a  short  season  of  peace, 
justice,  and  happiness,  whose  value  was  enhanced 
by  the  rcincnihrance  of  the  past  and  the  dica<l  of 
futurity,  'flie  legitimate  male  posterity  of  Tancred 
of  Hauteville  was  extinct  in  the  person  of  the 
second  William  ;  but  his  aunt,  the  daughter  of 
Roger,  had  married  the  most  powerful  prince  of 
the  age  ;  and  Henry  the  sixth,  the  son  of  Frederic 
Barbarossa,  descended  from  the  Alps,  to  claim  the 
imperial  crown  and  the  inheritance  of  liis  wife. 
Against  the  unanimous  wish  of  a  free  people,  this 
inheritance  could  only  be  acquired  by  arms  ;  and  I 
am  pleased  to  transcribe  the  style  and  sense  of  the 
historian  Falcandus,  who  writes  at  the  moment  and 
on  the  spot,  with  the  feelings  of  a  patriot,  and  the 
prophetic  eye  of  a  statesman.  "  Constantia,  tlie 
T        .  .         ,  daughter  of  Sicilv,  nursed  from   her 

Lamentation    of  ^ 

the  historian        cradle  in  the  pleasures  and  plenty,  and 

Falcaodus.  .  ,    ■         ■  i  ,. 

educated  in  the  arts  and  manners,  ol 
this  fortunate  isle,  departed  long  since  to  enrich  the 
barbarians  with  our  treasures,  and  now  returns, 
with  her  savage  allies,  to  contaminate  the  beauties 
of  her  venerable  parent.  Already  I  behold  the 
swarms  of  angry  barbarians  :  our  opulent  cities,  the 
places  nourishing  in  a  long  peace,  are  shaken  with 
fear,  desolated  by  slaughter,  consumed  by  rapine, 
and  polluted  by  intemperance  and  lust.  I  see  the 
massacre  or  captivity  of  our  citizens,  the  rapes  of 
our  virgins  and  matrons."  In  this  extremity  (he 
interrogates  a  friend)  how  must  the  Sicilians  act? 
By  the  unanimous  election  of  a  king  of  valour  and 
experience,  Sicily  and  Calabria  might  yet  be  pre- 
served ;!'  for  in  the  levity  of  the  Apulians,  ever 
eager  for  new  revolutions,  I  can  repose  neither  con- 
fidence nor  hope.'!  Should  Calabria  be  lost,  the 
lofty  towers,  the  numerous  youth,  and  the  naval 
strength,  of  Messina,'  might  guard  the  passage 
against  a  foreign  invader.  If  the  savage  Germans 
coalesce  with  the  pirates  of  Messina;  if  they  de- 
stroy with  lire  the  fruitful  region,  so  often  wasted 
by  the  fires  of  mount  /Etna,'  what  resource  will  be 
left  for  the  interior  parts  of  the  island,  these  noble 
cities  which  should  never  be  violated  by  the  hostile 
footsteps  of  a  barbarian  I'  Catana  has  again  been 
overwhelmed  by  an  earthquake :  the  ancient  virtue 
of  Syracuse  expires  in  poverty  and  solitude  ;"  but 

regno;  sua  er.it  quihbet  forte  contentus;  (were  they  mortals')  ubique 
pax,  nhique  sernritas,  nee  latroniira  mntnebat  viator  iiisidias,  iiec 
maris  iiauta  offend ieula  pirutariim.  (.Script.  Rerum  Ital.  torn,  vii  p.  910. ) 

o  Constantia,  piiniis  a  cnnabuhs  in  deliciarum  tuaruin  afniieiitia 
diutius  edueata,  tni'.qiie  iiistilutis,  doctriiiis,  el  moribns  iiiforniata,  tan- 
dem opibu^  tiiis  barbaros  delatiira  discessit ;  et  nunc  cum  in^entibus 
copiis  revertilnr,  ut  pulcherrima  nutricisornamenta  barbarica  f(pditale 

contaminet Iiiliieri  milii  jam  videor  turbnlentas  barbarorum 

acies rivilates  opiilentas  et   loi-a  dintnrna  pace  tloretitia,  metii 

conculere,  ca-di  vaslare,  rapinis  atterere,  et  fwdare  luxunii;  bine  cives 
aut  };ladiis  inlercepti,  aut  servitute  depresei,  virgineb  constuprata?,  ma- 
tron a?.  Sec. 

p  Certe  si  reijem  non  dubix  virtutis  eleRerint,  nee  a  Saracenis  ehris- 
tiani  disseiitiaiit,  |>oterit  rex  ereatus  reljns  lieet  quasi  desperalis  et 
perditis  snbvenire,  et  incursus  hostium,  si  prudenter  egerit,  propul. 
sare. 

s  In  Apulis,  qui,  semper  novitate  piudentes,  novarum  rerum  stndii-s 
agilntur,  nihil  arbitror  spei  aut  tidilriie  repoiietidum. 

r  !Si  civium  tnoriim  virtuteni  et  aildaeiam  attendas murorum 

eliam  ambitum  densis  tiirribus  circumseptuin. 

•  Cum  erndelitate  t.iratica  'riicutoiium  confligat  atrocitas,  ct  inter 
ambiistos  tapides,  tt  ^tlinic  t1at;rantis  incendia,  fitc. 

t  Earn  partem,  quam  nobihssimarum  civitatum  fulgor  illustrat, 
quz  ct  toll  regno  singulari  meruit  privilcgio  pr%miocrc,  nefariuiu 


Palermo  is  still  crowned  with  a  diadem,  and  her 
triple  walls  enclose  the  active  multitudes  of  chris- 
tians and  .Saracens.  If  the  two  nations,  under  one 
king,  can  unite  for  their  common  safety,  they  may 
rush  on  the  barbarians  with  invincible  arms.  IJut 
if  the  Saiaeens,  fatigued  by  a  repetition  of  injuries, 
should  now  retire  and  rebel ;  if  they  should  occupy 
the  castles  of  the  mountains  and  sea-coast,  the 
unfortunate  christians,  exposed  to  a  double  attack, 
and  placed  as  it  were  between  the  hammer  and  the 
anvil,  must  resign  themselves  to  hopeless  and  ine- 
vitable servitude.""  We  must  not  forget,  that  a 
priest  here  prefers  his  country  to  his  religion  ;  and 
that  the  Moslems,  whose  alliance  he  seeks,  were 
still  numerous  and  powerful  in  the  state  of  Sicily. 
The  hopes,  or  at  least  the  wishes,  of   „ 

'       '  ,  Conquest  of  the 

Falcandus,  w  ere  at  first  gratified  by  the    Itin^dom  of  Si- 

t.  ,  .  I       ,.  ,.'1.      '         ,     eilv  by   tlie  eiu- 

Ireeand  unanimouseleetionot  Jancred  p^mr  (lenryvii. 
the  grandson  of  the  fiist  king,  whose  A.  1).  iiiij. 
birth  was  illegitimate,  but  whose  civil  and  military 
virtues  shone  without  a  blemish.  During  four 
years,  the  term  of  his  life  and  reign,  he  stood  in 
arms  on  the  farthest  verge  of  the  Apulian  frontier, 
against  the  powers  of  Germany  ;  and  the  restitution 
of  a  royal  captive,  of  Constantia  herself,  without 
injury  or  ransom,  may  appear  to  surpass  the  most 
liberal  measure  of  policy  or  reason.  Alter  his  de- 
cease, the  kingdom  of  his  widow  and  infant  son 
fell  without  a  struggle ;  and  Heniy  pursued  his 
victorious  march  from  Capua  to  Palermo.  The  po- 
litical balance  of  Italy  was  destroyed  by  his  success; 
and  if  the  pope  and  the  free  cities  had  consulted 
their  obvious  and  real  interest,  they  would  have 
combined  the  powers  of  earth  and  heaven  to  prevent 
the  dangerous  union  of  the  German  empire  w  illi  the 
kingdom  of  Sicily.  But  the  subtle  policy,  for 
which  the  Vatican  has  so  often  been  praised  or  ar- 
raigned, was  on  this  occasion  blind  and  inactive  ; 
and  if  it  were  true  that  Celestine  the  third  bad 
kicked  away  the  imperial  crown  from  the  head  of 
the  prostrate  Henry,  >  such  an  act  of  impotent  pride 
could  serve  only  to  cancel  an  obligation  and  provoke 
an  enemy.  The  Genoese,  who  enjoyed  a  benelicial 
trade  and  establishment  in  Sicily,  listened  to  the 
promise  of  his  boundless  gratitude  and  speedy  de- 
parture:' their  fleet  commanded  the  straits  of 
Messina,  and  opened  the  harbour  of  Palermo  ;  and 

esset  .  .  ,  vel  barbarorum  ingressu  pollui.  I  wish  to  transcribe  his 
florid,  but  curious,  description  of  the  palace,  city,  and  luxuriant  plain 
of  Palermo. 

u  Vires  non  suppetunt,  et  conatHs  tuos  tarn  inopia  civium,  quam 
paucitas  beltatoruin  eliilunt. 

X  At  vero,  quia  ditficilc  et  christianos  in  taiito  rerum  turbine,  sub. 
lato  ref,'is  timore,  Saracenos  non  opprimere,  si  Saraceiii  injuriis  fati;;ati 
ab  eis  cieperint  di-ssidere,  et  castelia  forte  uiaritima  vel  uiontanas  muni, 
lionesnccupaverint ;  ut  hinc  cum  Tlieutonicis  summu  virtiite  pu{;nan- 
dum  iltinc  Saracenis  crebris  insultibus  occurrcndum,  quid  putas  aetnri 
sunt  Siciili  inter  has  depressi  an^usti.-is,  et  veliit  inter  malleuin  ct  iiicu- 
dem  multo  rum  discrimine  constituti  ?  hoc  utique  a^ent  quod 
pnterunt,  ut  se  barbaris  miserabili  conditione  dedentes,  in  eoruin  se 
conferant  potestatem.  O  utiiiam  picbis  et  procerum,  ehrisliaiioruui 
et  S;iraeenorum  vota  conveniant;  ut  regem  sibi  eoncordiler  eligentes, 
barljaros  totis  virilins,  toto  conanime,  totis<pie  desiderils  prolurbarc 
c-ititfiulaiit.     The  Normans  and  Sicilians  ajipear  to  be  confuuuded. 

y  The  testimony  of  an  Englishman,  of  lloger  de  Iluveden,  (p.  G89.) 
will  lightly  weigh  against  the  silence  of  fierinan  and  Italian  history. 
(Muratori,  Aniiali  d'ltalia,  tom,  x.  p.  166  )  The  priests  anil  pilgrims, 
who  returned  from  Koine,  exalted,  by  every  tale,  the  omnipotence  of 
the  holy  father. 

'  Ego  enim  in  eo  cum  Teutonicis  raanere  non  debeo.  (CefTari,  Annal. 
Genuenses,  iu  Muratori.  Script.  Reruui  Italicarum,  tom.  vl.  p.  367,  368.) 
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the  first  act  of  his  a;overnmcnt  was  to  abolish  the 
privileges,  and  to  seize    the   property,  of  these  im- 
prudent allies.     The  last  hope  of  Falcandus  was 
defeated  by  the  discord  of  the  christians  and  Ma- 
hometans :  they  fought  in  the  capital  ;  several  thou- 
sand of  the  latter  were  slain  ;    but  their  surviving 
brethren    fortified    the    mountains,  and    disturbed 
about  thirty  years  the  peace  of  the  island.     By  the 
policy  of  Frederic  the  second,  sixty  thousand  Sara- 
cens were  transplanted  to  Nocera  in   Apulia.     In 
their  wars  against  the  Roman  church,  the  emperor 
and  his  son  Mainfroy  were  strengthened  and  dis- 
graced by  the  service  of  the  enemies  of  Christ;  and 
this  national   colony  maintained  their  religion  and 
manners  in  the  heart  of  Italy,  till  they  were  extir- 
pated, at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth   century,  by  the 
zeal   and    revenge   of   the  house  of  Anjou.""      All 
the  calamities  which  the   prophetic  orator  had  de- 
plored, were  surpassed  by  the  cruelty   and  avarice 
of  the  German  conqueror.     He   violated  the  royal 
sepulchres,  and  explored  the  secret  treasures  of  the 
palace,  Palermo,  and  tlic  whole  kingdom :  the  pearls 
and  jewels,  however  precious,  might  be  easily  re- 
moved ;    but  one  hundred  and   sixty  horses  were 
laden  with  the  gold  and  silver  of  Sicily.''    The  young 
king,  his  mother  and  sisters,  and  the  nobles  of  both 
sexes,  were  separately  confined  in  the  fortresses  of 
the  Alps  ;  and,  on  the  slightest  rumour  of  rebellion, 
the  captives  were  deprived  of  life,  of  their  eyes,  or 
of  the  hope  of  posterity.     Constantia  herself  was 
touched  with  sympathy  for  the  miseries  of  her  coun- 
try ;    and  the    heiress  of    the   Norman   line  might 
struggle  to  check  her  despotic  husband,  and  to  save 
the  patrimony  of  her  new-born  son,  of  an  emperor 
so  famous  in  the  next  age  under  the  name  of  Fre- 
_.    ,     ..    ..      deric  the  second.     Ten  years  after  this 

Final  e.xtinction  -^ 

of  the  Normans,   revolution,  the  French  monarchs  an- 

A.  D.  121)4.  1    i       ii     ■  .,         J       I 

nexed  to  their  crown  the  duchy  of 
Normandy:  the  sceptre  of  her  ancient  dukes  had 
been  transmitted,  by  a  grand-daughter  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  to  the  house  of  Plantaganet ;  and  the 
adventurous  Normans,  who  had  raised  so  many  tro- 
phies in  France,  England,  and  Ireland,  in  Apulia, 
Sicily,  and  the  east,  were  lost,  either  in  victory  or 
servitude,  among  the  vanquished  nations. 
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The    Turks   of   the  house  of   Seljuh. — Their  revolt 
against  Mahmud,  conqueror  of  Hindostan. — Togrul 

a  For  the  Saracens  of  Sicily  and  Nocera,  see  the  Annals  of  Muratori 
(torn.  X.  |i.  M9.  and  A.  D.  12M.  1247.)  Giannone,  (lorn.  ii.  p.  385.)  and 
of  the  originals,  iii  Miiraloii's  Collfction,  Rirliard  do  St.  Oermaiin 
(torn.  vii.  p.  9911  )  Matteii  Spiiielli  de  Giovenazzo,  (torn.  vii.  p  1004  ) 
Nicholas  de  Jamsilla,  (toni.  x.  p.  494.)  and  Matteo  Villani,  (lorn.  xiv.  I 
vii.  p.  10.1.)  Thr  last  of  these  insiiiu.ate.s  that  in  reducing  the  Sara, 
cens  of  Nocera,  Charles  11,  of  Anjou  employed  rather  artifice  than 
violence. 

b  Muratori  quotes  a  pas.«a};c  from  Arnohl  of  I.ubec,  (I.  \v.  c.  20.) 
Repent  thesauros  absconditos,  et  omnem  lapidnni  jiretiosorum  et 
gemmarum  jiloriani,  it«  ut  oneratis  IfiO  somariis,  eloriose  ad  terrnni 
suain  redierit.  Rojfer  de  Hoveden,  who  mentions  the  violation  of  the 
royal  tomb  and  corpses,  computes  the  spoil  of  Salerno  at  200,000  ounces 
of  gold,  (p.  74fi.)  On  tliese  occasions,  1  am  almost  tempted  to  exclaim 
with  the  listening  maid  in  La  Fontaine,  "  Je  voudrols  bien  avoir  ce 
qui  manque." 

»  I  am  indebted  for  his  character  and  history  to  Tl-IIerbclot,  (Biblio. 


subdues  Persia,  and  protects  the  caliphs. — Defeat 
and  captivity  of  the  emperor  Komanns  Diogenes  by 
Alp  Arstan. — Power  and  magnijicence  of  Malek 
Shah. — Conquest  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria. — State 
and  oppression  of  Jerusalem. — Pilgrimages  to  the 
liolij  sepulchre. 


The  Turks. 


From  the  isle  of  Sicily,  the  reader 
must  transport  himself  beyond  the 
Caspian  sea,  to  the  original  seat  of  the  Turks  or 
Turkmans,  against  whom  the  first  crusade  was  prin- 
cipally directed.  Their  Scythian  empire  of  the 
sixth  century  was  long  since  dissolved ;  but  the 
name  was  still  famous  among  the  Greeks  and  ori- 
entals ;  and  tlie  fragments  of  the  nation,  each  a 
powerful  and  independent  people,  were  scattered 
over  the  desert  from  China  to  tho  Oxus  and  the 
Danube  :  the  colony  of  Hungarians  was  admitted 
into  the  republic  of  Europe,  and  the  thrones  of  .\sia 
were  occupied  by  slaves  and  soldiers  of  Turkish 
extraction.  While  Apulia  and  Sicily  were  subdued 
by  the  Norman  lance,  a  swarm  of  these  northern 
shepherds  overspread  the  kingdoms  of  Persia:  their 
princes  of  the  race  of  Seljuk  erected  a  splendid  and 
solid  empire  from  Samarcaiid  to  the  confines  of 
Greece  and  Egypt;  and  the  Turks  have  maintained 
their  dominion  in  Asia  Minor,  till  the  victorious 
crescent  has  been  planted  on  the  dome  of  .St.  Sophia. 

One  of  the  greatest  of  the  Turkish  ;(i3],^„j  „|p 
princes  was  Mahmood  or  Mahmud,- 
the  Gaznevide,  who  reigned  in  the 
eastern  provinces  of  Persia  one  thousand  years  after 
the  birth  of  Christ.  His  father  Sebectagi  was  the 
slave  of  the  slave  of  the  slave  of  the  commander  of  the 
faithful.  But  in  this  descent  of  servitude,  the  first 
degree  was  merely  titular,  since  it  was  filled  by  the 
sovereign  of  Transoxiana  and  Chorassan,  who  still 
paid  a  nominal  allegiance  to  the  caliph  of  Bagdad. 
The  second  rank  was  that  of  a  minister  of  state,  a  lieu- 
tenant of  the  Samanides,''  who  broke,  by  his  revolt, 
the  bonds  of  political  slavery.  But  the  third  step  was 
a  state  of  real  and  domestic  servitude  in  the  family  of 
that  rebel ;  from  which  Sebectagi,  by  his  courage  and 
dexterity,  ascended  to  the  supreme  command  of  the 
city  and  province  of  Gazna,'-  as  the  son-in-law  and 
successor  of  his  grateful  master.  The  falling  dy- 
nasty of  the  Samanides  was  at  first  protected,  and 
at  last  overthrown,  by  their  servants  ;  and,  in  the 
public  disorders,  the  fortune  of  Mahmud  continually 
increased.  For  him  the  title  of  sultan'^  was  first 
invented ;     and   his   kingdom   was   enlarged   from 


Gaznevide, 
A.  D.  997—1028. 


theque  Orientale,  Mahmud,  p.  5.^1— 5.17  )  M.  de  Gui<riics,  (Histniredes 
Huns.  torn.  iii.  p.  l.iS — 17.1.)  and  our  countryman.  Colonel  Alexander 
Dow,  (vol.  i.  p.  23—83.)  In  the  two  first  volumes  of  his  History  of  Hin- 
dnstan.  he  styles  himself  the  translator  nf  the  Persian  Ferislita  ;  but  in 
his  florid  text,  it  is  not  easy  to  distinsnish  the  version  and  (he  orii^inal. 

b  The  dyn.asly  of  the  Samanides  continued  125  years,  A.  D.  874—999. 
under  ten  princes.  See  their  succession  and  ruiii,  in  the  Tables  of  M. 
de  Guiirnes,  (Hist,  des  Huns,  torn.  i.  p.  404— 40ti  )  They  were  followed 
by  the  Gazncyides,  A.  D.  999—1183  (sec  tom.  i.  p.  230.  240.)  His 
division  of  nations  often  disturbs  the  series  of  time  and  place. 

c  Gaziiah  hortos  non  habet  ;  est  emporium  et  domicihum  mercatnrtB 
Indine.  Abnlfeiiic  Geoi;raph.  Keiske.  tab.  xxiii.  p.  349.  D'Herbelot, 
p.  3fJ4.     It  has  not  been  visited  by  any  modern  traveller. 

-    ipfi  of 

Arab  " 

p.  82.'>.)  It  IS  interpreted  ^mrwKparup,  I!i.ni\,i.r  Bu,t,X(«.,.  by  the  By- 
zantine writers  of  the  eleventh  century  ;  and  the  name  (ZowXtovov,  Sol- 


A  By  the  amliassador  of  (he  Caliph  of  Bagdad,  who  employed   an 
'   an  or  Chaldair  word  that  sifinitlcs  lord  and  maKter.  (h'Herbelot, 
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Transoxiana  to  tlie  neigbboiirliood  of  Ispahan,  from 

the  shores  of  the  Caspian  to  the  mouth  of  the  Indus. 

But  the  principal  source  of  his  fame  and  riches  was 

the  holy  war  which  he  wa<ied  against  the  Gentoos 

of  Hindostan.     In  this  foreign  narrative  I  may  not 

„    .     ,  consume  a  page  ;  and  a  volume  would 

His  twelve  expe.  r    r     »  ^ 

diiions  inio  Hiu-  scarcely  suflice  to  recapitulate  the  l)at- 
tles  and  sieges  of  his  twelve  expedi- 
tions. Never  was  the  mussulman  hero  dismayed  by 
the  inclemency  of  the  seasons,  the  heiglit  of  tlie 
mountains,  the  breadth  of  the  rivers,  the  barrenness 
of  the  desert,  the  multitudes  of  the  enemy,  or  the 
formidable  array  of  their  elephants  of  war.'  The 
sultan  of  Gazna  surpassed  the  limits  of  the  con- 
quests of  Alexander  :  after  a  march  of  three  months, 
over  the  hills  of  Cashmir  and  Thibet,  he  reached  the 
famous  city  of  Kinnoge,'  on  the  Upper  Ganges: 
and,  in  a  naval  combat  on  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
Indus,  he  fought  and  vanquished  four  tliousand 
boats  of  the  natives.  Dehli,  Labor,  and  Multan, 
were  compelled  to  open  their  gates :  the  fertile 
kingdom  of  Guzarat  attracted  his  ambition  and 
tempted  his  stay  ;  and  his  avarice  indulged  the 
fruitless  project  of  discovering  the  golden  and  aro- 
matic isles  of  the  Southern  ocean.  On  the  pay- 
ment of  a  tribute,  the  raja/is  preserved  their  domin- 
ions ;  the  people,  their  lives  and  fortunes;  but  to 
the  religion  of  Hindostan,  the  zealous  mussulman 
was  cruel  and  inexorable  :  many  hundred  temples, 
or  pagodas,  were  levelled  with  the  ground  ;  many 
tliousand  idols  were  demolished  ;  and  the  servants 
of  the  prophet  were  stimulated  and  rewarded  by  the 
precious  materials  of  which  tlicy  were  composed. 
The  pagoda  of  Sumnat  was  situate  on  the  promon- 
tory of  Guzarat,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Diu,  one 
of  the  last  remaining  possessions  of  the  Portuguese.e 
It  was  endowed  with  the  revenue  of  two  thousand 
villages;  two  thousand  Brahmins  were  consecrated 
to  the  service  of  the  deity,  whom  they  washed  each 
morning  and  evening  in  water  from  the  distant 
Ganges :  the  subordinate  ministers  consisted  of 
three  hundred  musicians,  three  hundred  barbers, 
and  five  hundred  dancing  girls,  conspicuous  for 
their  birth  or  beauty.  Three  sides  of  the  temple 
were  protected  by  the  ocean,  the  narrow  isthmus 
was  fortified  by  a  natural  orartifical  precipice  ;  and 
the  city  and  adjacent  country  were  peopled  by  a 
nation  of  fanatics.  They  confessed  the  sins  and  the 
punishment  of  Kinnoge  and  I>ehli ;  but  if  the  im- 
pious stranger  should  presume  to  approach  their 
holy  precincts,  he  would  surely  be  overwhelmed  by 
a  blast  of  the  divine  vengeance.  By  this  challenge, 
the  faith  of  Mahmud  was  animated  to  a  personal 
trial  of  the  strength  of  this  Indian  deity.     Fifty 

flartus)  is  r4mi]i.-irly  employed  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  Uncu3j;es,  after 
it  had  pa^i^d  rri>ni  the  Gaznevides  to  the  Seljukides,  and  other  emirs  of 
Aiiia  and  ICirypt.  Dncange  (Dissertation  xvi.  sur  Joinville.  p.  238— 
240.  Gloss.  Grajc.  et  l.atin.)  labours  to  find  the  title  of  Sulun  in  the 
ancient  kin;j;dom  of  Persia ;  but  his  proofs  are  m.^re  shadows ;  a  proper 
Dame  in  the  Themes  of  Constantine,  (li.  1 1 .)  an  anticipation  of  Zonaras, 
&c.  and  a  medal  ofKai  Khofron.  not  (as  lie  believes)  the  Sassanide  of 
the  sixth,  but  the  Scljukide  of  Iconiura  of  the  tuelfth  century.  (De 
Guiiiiies,  Hist,  des  Huns,  tom.  i.  p.  240.) 

•  Ferishta  (apud  Dow,  Hist,  of  Hindostan,  vol.  i.  p.  49.)  mentions 
the  report  of  a  tfun  in  the  Indian  army.  But  as  I  am  slow  in  believing 
thi»  pretoalure  (A.  D.1008.)  use  of  artillery,  1  must  desire  to  scrutinize 


thousanil  of  his  worshippers  were  i)ieieed  by  the 
spear  of  the  Moslems  ;  the  walls  were  scaled  ;  the 
sanctuary  was  profaned  ;  and  the  con(|ucri)r  aimed  a 
blow  of  his  iron  mace  at  the  head  of  the  idol.  The 
trembling  Brahmins  are  said  to  have  olfered  ten 
millions  sterling  for  his  ransom  ;  and  it  was  urged 
by  tlie  wisest  counsellors,  tliat  the  destruction  of  a 
stone  iiiiiigc  would  not  change  the  hearts  of  tlie 
Gciitoos  ;  and  that  such  a  sum  might  be  dedicated 
to  the  relief  of  the  true  believers.  "  Your  reasons," 
replied  the  sultan,  "  arc  specious  and  strong  ;  but 
never  in  the  eyes  of  posterity  shall  Mahmud  appear 
as  a  merchant  of  idols."  He  repeated  his  blows, 
and  a  treasure  of  pearls  and  rubies,  concealed  in  the 
belly  of  the  statue,  explained  in  some  degree  the 
devout  prodigality  of  the  Brahmins.  The  fragments 
of  the  idol  were  distributed  to  Gazna,  Mecca,  antl 
Medina.  Bagdad  listened  to  the  edifying  tale  ;  and 
Mahmud  was  saluted  by  the  caliph  with  the  title  of 
guardian  of  the  fortune  and  faith  of  Mahomet. 

From  the  paths  of  blood,  and  such  is    . 

Ills  character. 

the  history  of  nations,  I  cannot  refuse 
to  turn  aside  to  gather  some  (lowers  of  science  or 
virtue.  The  name  of  Mahmud  the  Gaznevide  is 
still  venerable  in  the  east;  his  subjects  enjoyed  the 
blessings  of  prosperity  and  peace  ;  bis  vices  were 
concealed  by  the  veil  of  religion  ;  and  two  familiar 
examples  will  testify  his  justice  and  magnanimity. 
I.  As  he  sat  in  the  divan,  an  unhappy  subject 
bowed  before  the  throne  to  accuse  the  insolence  of 
a  Turkish  soldier,  who  had  driven  him  from  his 
house  and  bed.  "  Suspend  your  clamours,"  said 
Mahmud,  "  inform  me  of  his  next  visit,  and  our- 
self  in  person  will  judge  and  punish  the  olfcnder." 
The  sultan  followed  his  guide,  invested  the  house 
with  his  guards,  and  extinguishing  the  torches, 
pronounced  the  death  of  the  criminal,  who  had  been 
seized  in  the  act  of  rapine  and  adultery.  After  the 
execution  of  his  .sentence,  the  lights  were  rekindled, 
iMahmud  fell  prostrate  in  prayer,  and  rising  from 
the  ground,  demanded  some  homely  fare,  which  he 
devoured  with  the  voraciousness  of  hunger.  The 
poor  man,  whose  injury  he  had  avenged,  was  unable 
to  suppress  his  astonishment  and  curiosity  ;  and  the 
courteous  monarch  condescended  to  explain  the 
motives  of  tliis  singular  behaviour.  "  I  had  reason 
to  suspect  that  none  except  one  of  my  sons  could 
dare  to  perpetrate  such  an  outrage ;  and  I  extin- 
guished the  lights,  that  my  justice  might  be  blind 
and  inexorable.  My  prayer  was  a  thanksgiving  on 
the  discovery  of  the  offender;  and  so  painful  was 
my  anxiety,  that  I  had  passed  three  days  without 
food  since  the  first  moment  of  your  complaint."  II. 
The  sultan  of  Gazna  had  declared  war  against  the 

first  the  text,  and  then  the  authority,  of  Ferishta,  who  lived  in  the  Mogul 
coiiri  in  the  last  century. 

t  Kiiinouf;e,  or  Canonge,  (the  old  Palimbotbra,)  is  marked  in  latitude 
27"  3',  longitude  8U»  13'.  See  D'Anville  (Antiquitc  de  I  lude,  p.  liO— 
C2.)  corrected  by  the  local  knowledge  of  IVIajor  Rennel,  (in  Ins  excellent 
Memoir  on  his  Map  of  Hindostan,  p.  37— 43.)  300  jewellers.  30,000 
.shops  for  the  areca  nut,  (,0.000  bands  of  musicians,  &c.  (Abulfed. 
r;eo;;raph.  tab.  xv.  p.  274.  Dow,  vol.  i.  p.  16.)  will  allow  an  ample  de. 
duction. 

tr  The  idolaters  of  Europe,  says  Ferishta.  (Dow,  vol.  i.  p.  66.)  Consult 
Abulfeda,  (p.  272.)  and  Rennel's  Map  of  Hindostan. 
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dynasty  of  the  Bowides,  the  sovereigns  of  the  western 
Persia :  he  was  disarmed  by  an  epistle  of  the  sultana 
mother,  and  delayed  his  invasion  till  the  manhood 
of  her  son.''  '•  During  the  life  of  my  husband,"  said 
the  artful  regent,  "  I  was  ever  apprehensive  of  your 
ambition  :  he  was  a  prince  and  a  soldier  worthy  ot 
your  arms.  He  is  now  no  more :  his  sceptre  has 
passed  to  a  woman  and  a  child,  and  you  dare  not 
attack  their  infancy  and  weakness.  How  inglorious 
would  be  your  conquest,  how  shameful  your  defeat ! 
and  yet  the  event  of  war  is  in  the  hand  of  the  Al- 
mighty." Avarice  was  the  only  defect  that  tarnished 
the  illustrious  character  of  Mahmud  ;  and  never 
has  that  passion  been  more  richly  satiated.  The 
orientals  exceed  the  measure  of  credibility  in  the 
account  of  millions  of  gold  and  silver,  such  as  the 
avidity  of  man  has  never  accumulated  ;  in  the  mag- 
nitude of  pearls,  diamonds,  and  rubies,  such  as  have 
never  been  produced  by  the  workmanship  of  nature." 
Yet  the  soil  of  Hindostau  is  impregnated  with  pre- 
cious minerals:  her  trade,  in  every  age,  has  attracted 
the  gold  and  silver  of  the  world  ;  and  her  virgin 
spoils  were  rifled  by  the  first  of  the  Mahometan 
conquerors.  His  behaviour,  in  the  last  days  of  his 
life,  evinces  the  vanity  of  these  possessions,  so 
laboriously  won,  so  dangerously  held,  and  so  in- 
evitably lost.  He  surveyed  the  vast  and  various 
chambers  of  the  treasury  of  Gazna;  burst  into  tears; 
and  again  closed  the  doors,  without  bestowing  any 
portion  of  the  wealth  which  he  could  no  longer  hope 
to  preserve.  The  following  day  he  reviewed  the 
state  of  his  military  force  ;  one  hundred  thousand 
foot,  fifty-five  thousand  horse,  and  thirteen  hundred 
elephants  of  battle.''  He  again  wept  the  instability 
of  human  greatness  ;  and  his  grief  was  imbittered 
by  the  hostile  progress  of  the  Turkmans,  whom  he 
had  introduced  into  the  heart  of  his  Persian  king- 
dom. 

In  the  modern  depopulation  of  Asia, 
the  regular  operation  of  government 
and  agriculture  is  confined  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  cities  ;  and  the  dis- 
tant country  is  abandoned  to  the  pastoral  tribes  of 
Arabs,  Curds,  and  Turkmans.'  Of  the  last-men- 
tioned people,  two  considerable  branches  extend  on 
either  side  of  the  Caspian  sea  :  the  western  colony 
can  muster  forty  thousand  soldiers ;  the  eastern,  less 
obvious  to  the  traveller,  but  more  strong  and  popu- 
lous, has  increased  to  the  number  of  one  hundred 
thousand  families.  In  the  midst  of  civilized  nations, 
they  preserve  the  manners  of  the  Scythian  desert, 
remove  their  encampments  with  the  cliange  of  sea- 
sons, and  feed  their  cattle  among  the  ruins  of  palaces 
and  temples.     Their  flocks  and  herds  are  their  only 

h  D'Herbelot,  Bibliotbeque  Orientale,  p.  527.  Yet  these  letters, 
apoptlttiegms,  &c.  are  r-irely  tlie  laoyuaye  of  the  heart,  or  tlie  motives 
01  pubhc  action. 

i  For  instance,  a  ruby  of  fonr  hundred  and  fifty  misltals,  (Dow,  vol, 
i.  p.  6^3.)  or  six  pounds  tliree  ounces:  the  largest  in  the  treasury  of 
Debli  weighed  seventeen  niiskals.  (Voyages  de  Tavernier,  partie  li.  p. 
280.)  It  is  true,  that  in  the  east  all  coloured  stones  are  called  rubies, 
{p.  355.)  and  that  Tavernier  saw  three  larger  and  more  prerious  among 
the  jewels  de  notre  grand  roi,  le  plus  puissant  et  plus  magnifique  de 
tous  les  rois  de  la  terre,  (p.  .376.) 

k  Dow,  vol.  i.  p.  (15.  'I'lie  sovereign  of  Kinoge  is  said  to  have  pos- 
ttssed  4500  elephants.  (.Mjulfed.  (reni;ropb.  lab.  xv.  p.  274.)  From  thest- 
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riches  ;  their  tents,  either  black  or  white,  according 
to  the  colour  of  the  banner,  are  covered  with  felt, 
and  of  a  circular  form :  their  winter  apparel  is  a 
sheepskin  ;  a  robe  of  cloth  or  cotton  their  summer 
garment :  the  features  of  the  men  are  harsh  and 
ferocious  ;  the  countenance  of  their  women  is  soft 
and  pleasing.  Their  wandering  life  maintains  the 
spirit  and  exercise  of  arms;  they  fight  on  horseback; 
and  their  courage  is  displayed  in  frequent  contests 
with  each  other  and  with  their  neighbours.  For  the 
licence  of  pasture  they  pay  a  slight  tribute  to  the 
sovereign  of  the  land  ;  but  the  domestic  jurisdiction 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  chiefs  and  elders.  The  first 
emigration  of  the  eastern  Turkmans,  the  most  ancient 
of  their  race,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  tenth  century 
of  the  christian  sera."  In  the  decline  of  the  caliphs, 
and  the  weakness  of  their  lieutenants,  the  barrier  of 
the  Ja.xartes  was  often  violated  :  in  each  invasion, 
after  the  victory  or  retreat  of  their  countrymen, 
some  wandering  tribe,  embracing  the  Mahometan 
faith,  obtained  a  free  encampment  in  the  spacious 
plains  and  pleasant  climate  of  Transoxiana  and 
Carizme.  The  Turkish  slaves  who  aspired  to  the 
throne  encouraged  these  emigrations,  which  re- 
cruited their  armies,  awed  their  subjects  and  rivals, 
and  protected  the  frontier  against  the  wilder  natives 
of  Turkestan  ;  and  this  policy  was  abused  by  Mah- 
mud the  Gaznevide  beyond  the  example  of  former 
times.  He  was  admonished  of  his  error  by  a  chief 
of  (he  race  of  Seljuk,  who  dwelt  in  the  territory  of 
Bochara.  The  sultan  had  inquired  what  supply  of 
men  he  could  furnish  for  military  service.  "If  you 
send,"  replied  Ismael,  "  one  of  these  arrows  into 
our  camp,  fifty  thousand  of  your  servants  will  mount 
on  horseback."  "  And  if  that  number,"  continued 
Mahmud,  "  should  not  be  sufficient?"  "  Send  this 
second  arrow  to  the  horde  of  Ballk,  and  you  will  find 
fifty  thousand  more,"  "  But,"  said  the  Gaznevide, 
dissembling  his  anxiety,  "  if  I  should  stand  in  need 
of  the  whole  force  of  your  kindred  tribes  !"  "  Des- 
patch my  bow,"  was  the  last  reply  of  Ismael,  "  and 
as  it  is  circulated  around,  the  sqmmons  will  be 
obeyed  by  two  hundred  thousand  horse."  The 
apprehension  of  such  formidable  friendship  induced 
Mahmud  to  transport  the  most  obnoxious  tribes  into 
the  heart  of  Chorasan,  where  they  would  be  sepa- 
rated from  tlieir  brethren  by  (he  river  Oxus,  and 
enclosed  on  all  sides  by  the  walls  of  obedient  cities. 
But  the  face  of  the  country  w  as  an  object  of  tempta- 
tion rather  than  terror  ;  and  the  vigour  of  govern- 
ment was  relaxed  by  the  absence  and  death  of  the 
sultan  of  Gazna.  The  shepherds  were  converted 
into  robbers  ;  the  bands  of  robbers  were  collected 
in(o  an  army  of  conquerors  :  as  far  as  Ispahan  and 

Indian  stories,  the  reader  may  correct  a  note  in  my  6rst  volume,  (p. 
8.'J.)  or  from  that  i)ote  he  may  correct  these  stories. 

1  See  a  just  and  natural  picture  of  these  pastoral  manners  in  the 
history  of  William  archbishop  of  Tyre,  (I.  i.  c.  vii.  in  the  Gesta  Dei 

K'r   Francos,  p.  633,  6.34.)  and  a  vahiable  note  by  the  editor  of  the 
istoireGenealogique  des  Tartan,  p.  535 — .VJS. 

m  The  first  emigrations  of  the  Turkmans,  and  doubtful  origin  of  the 
Seliukians,  may  be  traced  in  the  ialKirious  History  of  the  Huns  by  M. 
de  Guignes,  (tom.  i.  Tables  Chronolngiqucs,  I.  v.  tom.  iii.  I.  vii.  ix.  x-i 
and  the  Bibliotheque  Orientale  of  D'Herbelot.  (p.  7;l9— 802,  tB?— 901.) 
Ivlmaciu.  (Hist.  Saracen,  p.  331—333.)  and  Abulpliaragius.  (Dyout.  p. 
221,  222.) 
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tbe  Tigris,  Persia  was  adlictcd  by  their  predatory 
inroads ;  and  tlie  Turkmans  h  ere  not  ashamed  or 
afraid  to  measure  their  courage  and  numbers  with 
the  proudest  sovereigns  of  Asia.  Massoud,  the  .son 
and  successor  of  Mahmud,  had  too  long  neglected 
the  advice  of  Ids  wisest  omrahs.  "  Your  enemies," 
they  repeatedly  urged,  "  were  in  their  origin  a 
swarm  of  ants  ;  tlicy  are  now  little  snakes  ;  and, 
unless  they  be  instantly  crusheil,  they  will  acquire 
the  venom  and  magnitude  of  serpents."  After  some 
alternatives  of  truce  and  hostility,  after  the  repulse 
or  partial  success  of  his  lieutenants,  the  sultan 
marched  in  person  against  the  Turkmans,  who 
attacked  him  on  all  sides  with  barharous  shouts  and 
Tlicy  lii'frat  tin-  irregular  onset.  "  Massoud,"  says  the 
s^uWu'prr'sia"''    Persian   historian,"  "  plunged   singly 

A.  D.  1038.  to  oppose  the  torrent  of  gleaming  arms, 
exhihiling  such  acts  of  gigantic  force  and  valour  as 
never  king  had  before  displayed.  A  few  of  his 
friends,  roused  by  his  words  and  actions,  and  that 
innate  honour  which  inspires  the  brave,  seconded 
their  lord  so  well,  that  wheresoever  he  turned  his 
fatal  sword  the  enemies  were  mowed  down,  or 
retreated  before  him.  But  now,  when  victory 
seemed  to  blow  on  his  standard,  misfortune  was 
active  behind  it  ;  for  when  he  looked  round,  he 
beheld  almost  his  whole  army,  excepting  that  body 
he  commanded  in  person,  devouring  the  paths  of 
flight."  The  Gaznevide  was  abandoned  by  the 
cowardice  or  treachery  of  some  generals  of  Turkish 
race ;  and  this  memorable  day  of  Zendecan "  founded 
in  Persia  the  dynasty  of  the  shepherd  kings. p 
Dyn.«iyafthe       '^^^^    victorious    Turkmans     imme- 

seijiikians,      diatcly  proceeded  to  the  election  of  a 
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"  king ;  and,  if  the  probable  tale  of  a 
Latin  historian  i  deserves  any  credit,  they  deter- 
mined by  lot  the  choice  of  their  new  master.  A 
number  of  arrows  were  successively  inscribed  with 
the  name  of  a  tribe,  a  family,  and  a  candidate  ; 
they  were  drawn  from  the  bundle  by  the  hand  of 
a  child ;  and  the  important  prize  was  obtained  by 
Togrul  Beg,  the  son  of  Michael,  the  son  of  Seljuk, 
whose  surname  was  immortalized  in  the  greatness 
of  his  posterity.  The  sultan  Mahmud,  who  valued 
himself  on  his  skill  in  national  genealogy,  professed 
his  ignorance  of  the  family  of  Seljuk;  yet  the 
father  of  that  race  appears  lo  have  been  a  chief  of 
power  and  renown. '^  For  a  daring  intrusion  into 
the  baram  of  his  prince,  Seljuk  was  banished  from 

n  Dow,  Hist,  of  Hmdostan,  vol.  i.  p.  89.  95—98.  I  have  copied  this 
p.is.sa;;e  a<i  a  specimen  ot"  the  Persian  manner  ;  but  I  suspect,  tliat  by 
some  odd  fatahty,  tlie  style  of  t'erislita  has  lieen  improved  by  that  of 
Ossian. 

o  Tlie  Zendekan  of  D'llcrbelot,  (p.  1028.)  tlie  Dindak.l  of  Dow,  (vol. 
i.  p.  97.)  is  pn.bal.ly  Ihr  Danilaiiekan  of  Abulfcda,  (fieo;;ranh.  p.  M!>. 
Reiske.)  n  small  tiiwn  of  Cliomsan,  two  days' journey  from  Man'i,  and 
rcnowni^d  through  the  east  for  the  production  and  manufacture  of 
cotton. 

p  The  Ry7.aiittne  historians  {Cedrenus,  torn.  ii.  p.  7C6,  767.  Zonaras, 
torn,  ii,  p.  255.  Nireplinrus  Bryeunius.  p.  21.)  have  confounded,  in 
this  revolution,  the  tiiitli  of  time  and  place,  of  names  and  persons,  of 
causes  and  events.  The  ignorance  and  errors  of  these  Greeks  (which 
I  shall  not  slop  to  unravel)  may  inspire  some  distrust  of  the  story  of 
Cyaxares  and  Cyrus,  as  it  is  told  by  their  most  elorpient  predecessors. 

q  Wiilerm,  Tyr,  I,  i,  c.  7.  p.  iVi'-L  The  divination  by  arrows  is  an- 
cient and  famous  in  the  east. 

'  D'Herbelot,  p.  801.  Vet  after  the  fortune  of  his  posterity,  Seljuk 
became  the  thirty. fourlh  in  lim-al  descent  from  the  great  Afrasiah,  em- 
peror of  Touran,(p,  800.)     The  T.artar  pedigree  of  the  house  of  Zingis 


Turkestan  :  with  a  numerous  tribe  of  his  friends 
and  vassals,  he  passed  the  Jaxarfcs,  encamped  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Samarcand,  embraced  the 
religion  of  Mahomet,  and  acquired  the  crown  of 
marlyrdom  in  a  war  against  the  infidels.  His  age, 
of  a  huiidrcd  and  seven  years,  surpassed  the  life  of 
his  son,  and  .Seljuk  adopted  the  care  of  his  two 
grandsons,  Togrul  and  .laafar  ;  the  eldest  of  whom, 
at  the  age  of  forty-live,  was  invested  with  the  title 
of  sultan,  in  the  royal  city  of  Nishabur.  The  blind 
determination  of  chance  was  justilied  lui^n  and  cha. 
by  the  virtues  of  the  successful  candi-  '^"g""'  ''"»"'' 
date.  It  would  be  superlltious  to  praise  AD.  1038-10C3. 
the  valour  of  a  Turk  ;  and  the  ambition  of  Togrul* 
was  ec|ual  to  his  valour.  By  his  arms  the  Gazne- 
vides  were  expelled  from  the  eastern  kingdoms  of 
Persia,  and  gradually  driven  to  the  banks  of  the 
Indus,  in  search  of  a  softer  and  more  wealthy  con- 
quest. In  the  west  he  annihilated  the  dynasty  of 
the  Bowides  ;  and  the  sceptre  of  Irak  passed  from 
the  Persian  to  the  Turkish  nation.  The  princes  who 
had  felt,  or  who  feared,  the  Seljukian  arrows,  bowed 
their  heads  in  the  dust;  by  the  conquest  of  Ader- 
bijan,  or  Media,  he  approached  the  Boman  con- 
fines, and  the  shepherd  presumed  to  despatch  an 
ambassador,  or  herald,  to  demand  the  tribute  and 
obedience  of  the  emperor  of  Constantinople."  In 
his  own  dominions,  Togrul  was  the  father  of  his 
soldiers  and  people  ;  by  a  linn  and  equal  adminis- 
tration Persia  was  relieved  from  the  evils  of  anarchy  ; 
and  the  same  hands  which  had  been  imbrued  in 
blood  became  the  guardians  of  justice  and  the  pub- 
lic peace.  The  more  ru.stie,  perhaps  the  wisest, 
portion  of  the  Turkmans"  continued  to  dwell  in  the 
tents  of  their  ancestors:  and,  from  the  Oxus  to  the 
Euphrates,  these  military  colonies  were  protected 
and  propagated  by  their  native  princes.  But  the 
Turks  of  the  court  and  city  were  refined  by  business 
and  softened  by  pleasure:  they  imitated  the  dress, 
language,  and  manners,  of  Persia ;  and  the  royal 
palaces  of  Nishabur  and  Rei  displayed  the  order 
and  magnificence  of  a  great  monarchy.  The  most 
deserving  of  the  Arabians  and  Persians  were  pro- 
moted to  the  honours  of  the  state  ;  and  the  whole 
body  of  the  Turkish  nation  embraced  with  fervour 
and  sincerity  the  religion  of  Mahomet.  The  nor- 
thern swarms  of  barbarians,  who  overspread  both 
Europe  and  Asia,  have  been  irreconcilably  separated 
by  the  consequences  of  a  similar  conduct.     Among 

cave  a  diflerent  cast  to  flattery  and  fable  ;  and  the  historian  Mirkhond 
derives  the  Seljukides  from  AIaiikav.ih,  the  vir;:in  mother,  (p.  801.  col. 
2,)     If  they  be  the  same  as  the  Zatzutg  of  Abulghazi  Bahader  Khan,  J 
(Hist.  Genealogifpie,  p.  \4H.)  we  (|Uote  in  their  favour  the  most  wi-i;,'lity  J 
evidence  of  a  Tartar  prince  himself,  the  descendant  of  Ziii(^is,  Alanka-J 
vail,  or  Alaiicu,  and  0;;ti/  Khan. 

6  By  a  slight  corruption,  Togrul  Beg  is  the  Tangroli.pix  of  thd 
fireeks.  Ills  reign  and  character  are  faithfully  exhibited  by  D'lIerbeJ 
lot  (Bibliolhei|Ue  Orienlale,  p,  1027,  1028.)  and  de  Guisnes.  (Hisl.  deJ 
linns,  tom,  iii.  p,  189—201,)  ' 

t  Cedrenus,  tom,  ii,  ii,  771,  77-5,  Zonaras,  tom.  ii.  p,  2>7,  WitK 
their  usual  knowledge  of  oriental  affairs,  they  describe  the  ambassador 
as  a  sheriff,  who,  like  the  .syiicelhls  of  the  patriarch,  was  the  vicar  ati4 
successor  of  tlie  caliph. 

II  From  William  of  Tyre,  I  have  borrowed  the  distinction  of  Turk* 
and  Turkmans,  which  at  least  is  popular  and  convenient.  The  namea; 
are  the  same,  and  the  addition  of  man  is  of  the  same  import  in  Ihoj 
Persic  and  Teutonic  idioms.  Few  critics  will  adopt  the  etymology  ol 
.lames  de  Vitry,  (Hist.  Hierosfil.  I.  i.  e.  11.  p.  lOtil.)  of  Turcomani] 
quasi  Turci  et  Comani,  a  mixed  people. 
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the  Moslems,  as  among  the  christians,  their  vague 
and  local  traditions  have  yielded  to  the  reason  and 
authority  of  the  prevailing  system,  to  the  fame  of 
antiquity,  and  the  consent  of  nations.  But  the 
triumph  of  the  Koran  is  more  pure  and  meritorious, 
as  it  was  not  assisted  by  any  visible  splendour  of 
worship  which  might  allure  the  pagans  by  some 
resemblance  of  idolatry.  The  first  of  the  Selju- 
kian  sultans  w  as  conspicuous  by  his  zeal  and  faith  : 
each  day  he  repeated  the  five  prayers  which  are 
enjoined  to  the  true  believers :  of  each  week  the 
two  first  days  were  consecrated  by  an  extraordinary 
fast ;  and  in  every  city  a  mosch  was  completed, 
before  Togrul  presumed  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a 
palace." 
„     ,  ,  ,         With  the  belief  of  the  Koran,  the 

He   delivers  tlie  „-,.■,      .      ,  •,      ,  ,.       , 

caliph  of  Bagdad,  SOU  of  Scljuk  imbibed  a  lively  reve- 
A.  D.  loss.  ,.gngg  fof  the  successor  of  the  prophet. 
But  that  sublime  character  was  still  disputed  by 
the  caliphs  of  Bagdad  and  Egypt,  and  each  of  the 
rivals  was  solicitous  to  prove  his  title  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  strong,  though  illiterate,  barbarians. 
Mahmud  the  Gaznevide  had  declared  himself  in 
favour  of  the  line  of  Abbas ;  and  had  treated  with 
indignity  the  robe  of  honour  which  was  presented 
by  the  Fatimite  ambassador.  Yet  tlie  ungrateful 
Hashemite  had  changed  with  the  change  of  fortune  ; 
he  applauded  the  victory  of  Zendecan,  and  named 
the  Seljukian  sultan  his  temporal  vicegerent  over 
the  Moslem  world.  As  Togrul  executed  and  en- 
larged this  important  trust,  he  was  called  to  the 
deliverance  of  the  caliph  Cayem,  and  obeyed  the 
holy  summons,  which  gave  a  new  kingdom  to  his 
arms.y  In  the  palace  of  Bagdad,  the  commander  of 
the  faithful  still  slumbered,  a  venerable  phantom. 
His  servant  or  master,  the  prince  of  the  Bowides, 
could  no  longer  protect  him  from  the  insolence  of 
meaner  tyrants ;  and  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  were 
oppressed  by  the  revolt  of  the  Turkish  and  Arabian 
emirs.  The  presence  of  a  conqueror  w  as  implored 
as  a  blessing;  and  the  transient  mischiefs  of  fire 
and  sword  were  excused  as  the  sharp  but  salutary 
remedies  which  alone  could  restore  tlie  health  of  the 
republic.  At  the  head  of  an  irresistible  force,  the 
sultan  of  Persia  marched  from  Haniadan :  the 
proud  were  crushed,  the  prostrate  were  spared  ;  the 
prince  of  the  Bowides  disappeared  ;  the  heads  of 
the  most  obstinate  rebels  were  laid  at  the  feet  of 
Togrul ;  and  he  inflicted  a  lesson  of  obedience  on 
the  people  of  Mosul  and  Bagdad.  After  the  chas- 
tisement of  the  guilty,  and  the  restoration  of  peace, 
the  royal  shepherd  accepted  the  reward  of  his 
labours  ;  and  a  solemn  comedy  represented  the 
triumph  of  religious  prej  udice  over  barbarian  power.' 
The  Turkish  sultan  embarked  on  the 
Tigris,  landed  at  the  gate  of  Racca, 
and  made  his  public  entry  on  horseback.     At  the 

X  Hist.  Generale  des  Huns,  torn.  iii.  p.  165,  16(5,  167,  M.  de  Guignes 
quotes  Abtilmahasen,  an  historian  of  Egypt. 

y  Consult  the  Bihliothecjue  Orientale,  in  the  articles  of  the  Abbas- 
tides,  Caher,  and  Caiem,  and  the  Annals  of  Ktmacin  and  Abulphara- 
gius. 

»  For  this  curious  ceremony,  I  am  indebted  to  M.  de  Gui^nes,  [torn, 
lii.  p.  197,  198.)  and  that  learnetl  author  is  obliged  to  lioiidari,  who 
3   Y 


His  iuTcstiture, 


palace-gate  he  respectfully  dismounted,  and  walked 
on  foot,  preceded  by  his  emirs  without  arms.  The 
caliph  was  seated  behind  his  black  veil :  the  black 
garilient  of  the  Abbassides  was  cast  over  his  shoul- 
ders, and  he  held  in  his  hand  the  staif  of  the  apostle 
of  God.  The  conqueror  of  the  east  kissed  the 
ground,  stood  some  time  in  a  modest  posture,  and 
was  led  towards  the  throne  by  the  vizir  and  an 
interpreter.  After  Togrul  had  seated  himself  on 
another  throne,  his  commission  was  publicly  read, 
which  declared  him  the  temporal  lieutenant  of  the 
vicar  of  the  prophet.  He  was  successively  invested 
with  seven  robes  of  honour,  and  presented  with 
seven  slaves,  the  natives  of  the  seven  climates  of 
tlie  Arabian  empire.  His  mystic  veil  was  perfumed 
with  musk  ;  two  crowns  were  placed  on  his  head  ; 
two  scymitars  were  girded  to  his  side,  as  the  sym- 
bols of  a  double  reign  over  the  east  and  west. 
After  this  inauguration,  the  sultan  was  prevented 
from  prostrating  himself  a  second  time ;  but  he 
twice  kissed  the  hand  of  the  commander  of  the 
faithful,  and  his  titles  were  proclaimed  by  the  voice 
of  heralds  and  the  applause  of  the  Moslems.  In  a 
second  visit  to  Bagdad,  the  Seljukian  prince  again 
rescued  the  caliph  from  his  enemies  ;  and  devoutly, 
on  foot,  led  the  bridle  of  his  mule  from  the  prison 
to  the  palace.  Their  alliance  was  cemented  by  the 
marriage  of  Togrul's  sister  with  the  successor  of  the 
prophet.  Witliout  reluctance  he  had  introduced  a 
Turkish  virgin  into  his  haram  ;  but  Cayem  proudly 
refused  his  daughter  to  the  sultan,  disdained  to 
mingle  the  blood  of  the  Hashemites  with  the  blood 
of  a  Scythian  shepherd ;  and  protracted  the  nego- 
ciation  many  months,  till  the  gradual  diminution  of 
his  revenue  admonished  him  that  he  w  as  still  in  the 
hands  of  a  master.  The  royal  nuptials  and  death, 
were  followed  by  the  death  of  Togrul  *  °  "^• 
himself;"  as  he  left  no  children,  his  nephew  Alp 
Arslan  succeeded  to  the  title  and  prerogatives  of 
sultan  ;  and  liis  name,  after  that  of  the  caliph,  was 
pronounced  in  the  public  prayers  of  the  Moslems. 
Yet  in  this  revolution,  the  Abbassides  acquired  a 
larger  measure  of  liberty  and  power.  On  the  throne 
of  Asia,  the  Turkish  monarchs  were  less  jealous  of 
the  domestic  administration  of  Bagdad  ;  and  the 
commanders  of  the  faithful  were  relieved  from  the 
ignominious  vexations  to  which  they  had  been  ex- 
posed by  the  presence  and  poverty  of  the  Persian 
dynasty. 

Since  the  fall  of  the  caliphs,  the  dis-  The  Turks  in. 
cord  and  degeneracy  of  the  Saracens  ^^fpi^"'' """"^ 
respected  the  Asiatic  provinces  of  *■  D.  iittn. 
Rome  ;  which,  by  the  victories  of  Nicephorus, 
Zimisces,  and  Basil,  had  been  extended  as  far  as 
Vntioch  and  the  eastern  boundaries  of  Armenia. 
Twenty-five  years  after  the  death  of  Basil,  his  suc- 
cessors were  suddenly  assaulted  by   an  unknown 

composed  in  Arabic  the  history  of  the  Seljnkides,  (torn.  v.  p.  I&j.)  lant 
ignorant  of  his  age.  country,  and  character. 

n  i;odcm  anno  (A.  H.  455.)  obiit  princeps  Togrulbecns  ....  rex 
filit  cleraens,  prudens,  et  peritus  re^naodi,  cujns  terror  corda  mortalium 
invaserat,  ita  ut  ol>cdirent  ei  reges  atque  ad  ipsum  scribcrenl.  Elma. 
cin.  Hist.  Saracen,  p.  342.  vers,  Erpeuii. 
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race  of  barbarians,  who  united  the  Scythian  valour 
with  the  fanaticism  of  new  proselytes,  and  the  art 
and  riches  of  a  powerful  monarchy.''  The  myriads 
of  Turkish  horse  overspread  a  frontier  of  six  hun- 
dred miles  from  Tauris  to  Arzcroum,  and  the  blood 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  christians  was 
a  grateful  saerilicc  to  llio  Arabian  proplict.  Yet 
the  arms  of  To;;rul  did  not  make  any  deep  or  last- 
ing impression  on  the  Greek  empire.  The  torrent 
rolled  away  from  the  open  country  ;  the  sultan 
retired  without  glory  or  success  from  the  siege  of  an 
Armenian  city  ;  the  obscure  hostilities  were  con- 
tinued or  suspended  with  a  vicissitude  of  events; 
and  the  bravery  of  the  Macedonian  legions  renewed 
the  fame  of  the  conqueror  of  Asia.'     The  name  of 

IleignofAlp    -'^'l'  -'^'■'i'a".  l''e  valiant  lion,  is   ex- 
ArslaD,        pressive  of  the  popular   idea   of  the 

A.  D.  I063-I072   '^      ,.        .  ,,  ,     , 

pertection  ot  man  ;  and  tlie  successor 
ofTogrul  displayed  the  fierceness  and  generosity  of 
the  royal  animal.  He  passed  the  Euphrates  at  the 
head  of  the  Turkish  cavalry,  and  entered  Ca'sarea, 
the  metropolis  of  Cappadocia,  to  which  he  had 
been  attracted  by  the  fame  and  wealth  of  the  temple 
of  St.  Basil.  The  solid  .structure  resisted  the  de- 
stroyer :  but  he  carried  away  the  doors  of  the  shrine 
incrusted  with  gold  and  pearls,  and  profaned  the 
relics  of  the  tutelar  saint,  whose  mortal  frailties 
were  now  covered  by  the  venerable  rust  of  antiquity. 
Conquest  of  The  final  conquest  of  Armenia  and 
GTOrKia!^"  Georgia  was  achieved  by  Alp  Arslan. 
A.  D.  1064-1008.  In  Armenia,  the  title  of  a  kingdom, 
and  the  spirit  of  a  nation,  were  annihilated:  the 
artificial  fortifications  were  yielded  by  the  mer- 
cenaries of  Constantinople ;  by  strangers  without 
faith,  veterans  without  pay  or  arras,  and  recruits 
without  experience  or  discipline.  The  loss  of  this 
important  frontier  was  the  news  of  a  day ;  and  the 
catholics  were  neither  surprised  nor  displeased,  that 
a  people  so  deeply  infected  with  the  Nestorian  and 
Eutychian  errors,  had  been  delivered  by  Christ  and 
his  mother  into  the  hands  of  the  infidels.'  The 
woods  and  valleys  of  mount  Caucasus  were  more 
.strenuously  defended  by  the  native  Georgians'^  or 
Iberians  :  but  the  Turkish  sultan  and  his  son  Malck 
were  indefatigable  in  this  holy  v,'ar  :  their  captives 
were  compelled  to  promise  a  spiritual,  as  well  as 
temporal,  obedience  ;  and,  instead  of  their  collars 
and  bracelets,  an  iron  horse-shoe,  a  badge  of  ig- 
nominy,  was   imposed   on    the    infidels    who    still 

b  For  these  wars  of  the  Turks  and  Romans,  see  in  gcueral  tlic  By- 
zantine histories  of  Zoiianis  and  Cedreiius,  Scylitzes  the  contrnuntor  of 
Ctdreiins,  and  Nire|)Iioru»  Bryennins  Caesar.  Tlie  luo  ti^^t  nf  these 
were  monks,  the  two  latter  statesmen  ;  yet  such  were  the  Cireeks,  that 
the  difference  of  style  and  cliaraeter  is  scarcely  disecrniljle.  Fttr  the 
orientals,  I  draw  as  usual  on  the  wealth  of  D'Herbelot  {see  titles  of  the 
fin»t  Seljukides)  and  the  accuracy  of  De  Guignes.  (Hist,  des  Huns,  torn, 
iii.  1.  X.) 

c  F.iftopero  7ap  ev  Toepsotc  XoYor,  liic  etn  nfirpu/Kvov  Kara-ipatptjvat 
to  Toi'pKajv  7Ei'OC  airo  Tnc  roiauTtjt  ovvaftcwt,  oTzotitv  <i  MaKfiiav  AXtf- 
'ii^poc  cxwv  KaTe^pei/ziiTo  Ucpira.  Cedrenus,  torn.  ii.  |).  7!H,  The 
eredulity  of  the  vul^r  is  always  probable ;  and  the  Turks  had  learned 
from  the  Arabs  the  history  or  legend  of  Escander  Dnlearneiu.  {O'ller- 
telol.  p.  317,  &c.) 

"  Oi  Kat  l/3tjpiav  sal  MciTOTroTa/liav,  sai  Ap/iei'iai'  oiKOi'ifiv  Kai  ol 
Tnw  loedaisnv  rov  Ntsopioe  sui  Tuif  Ast^uXujw  DpnirKtifin'iJiv  ulpeiTii. 
(bcylitzes,  ad  calcem  Cedreni,  torn.  ii.  p.  834.  whose  aml>i;;uouH  con. 
structioii  shall  not  tempt  me  to  suspect  that  he  confounded  the  Nes- 
torian and  Monophysite  heresies.)  He  familiarly  talks  of  the  /inut, 
jioAyf,  op-j  n,  Otoe,  qualities,  as  1  should  apprehend,  very  foreign  to  the 


adhered  to  the  worship  of  their  fathers.  The  change, 
however,  was  not  sincere  or  universal ;  and,  through 
ages  of  servitude,  the  Georgians  have  maintained 
the  succession  of  their  princes  and  bishops.  Hut  a 
race  of  men,  whom  nature  has  cast  in  her  most  per- 
fect moiilil.  is  degraded  by  poverty,  ignorance,  and 
vice  ;  their  profession,  anil  still  more  their  practice, 
of  tlirislianily  is  an  empty  name  ;  and  if  they  have 
emerged  from  heresy,  it  is  only  because  they  are  too 
illiterate  to  remember  a  metaphysical  creed.' 
The  false  or  genuine  magnanimity  of  „. 

,,    ,  ,     ,       „  .,  .     .     The  emperor  Ito- 

Mahmud  the  Gazncvidc,  was  not  inn-  manus  Diogenes, 

tated  by  Alp  Arslan  ;  and  he  attacked  *"•  i»«8-'""- 
withuiit  scruple  the  Greek  empress  Eudoeia  and  her 
children.  His  alarming  progress  compelled  her  to 
give  herself  and  her  sceptre  to  the  hand  of  a  soldier  ; 
and  Homaniis  Diogenes  was  invested  with  the  im- 
perial purple.  His  patriotism,  and  perhaps  his 
pride,  urged  him  from  Constantinople  within  two 
months  after  his  accession  ;  and  the  next  campaign 
he  most  scandalously  took  the  field  during  the  holy 
festival  of  Easter.  In  the  palace,  Diogenes  was  no 
more  than  the  husband  of  Eudoeia  :  in  the  camp, 
he  was  the  emperor  of  the  Komans,  and  he  sus- 
tained that  (^haiacter  with  feeble  resources,  and 
invincible  courage.  By  his  spirit  and  success,  the 
soldiers  were  taught  to  act,  the  subjects  to  hope, 
and  the  enemies  to  fear.  The  Turks  had  penetrated 
into  the  heart  of  Phrygia;  but  the  sultan  himself 
had  resigned  to  his  emirs  the  prosecution  of  the 
war :  and  their  numerous  detachments  were  scat- 
tered over  Asia  in  the  security  of  conquest.  Laden 
with  spoil,  and  careless  of  discipline,  tliey  were 
separately  surprised  and  defeated  by  the  Greeks  : 
the  activity  of  the  emperor  seemed  to  multiply  his 
presence  ;  and  while  they  heard  of  his  expedition 
to  .\ntioeh,  the  enemy  felt  his  sword  on  the  hills 
of  Trebizond.  In  three  laborious  campaigns,  the 
Turks  were  driven  beyond  the  Euphrates  :  in  the 
fourth  and  last,  Romanus  undertook  tlie  deliverance 
of  Armenia.  The  desolalion  of  the  land  obliged 
him  to  transport  a  supply  of  two  months'  provisions  ; 
and  he  marched  forwards  to  the  siege  of  Malaz- 
kerd,e  an  important  fortress  in  the  midway  between 
the  modern  cities  of  Arzeorum  and  Van.  His  array 
amounted,  at  the  least,  to  one  hundred  thousand 
men.  The  troops  cf  Constantinople  were  reinforced 
by  the  disorderly  multitudes  of  Phrygia  and  Cap- 
padocia ;  but  the  real  strength  was  composed  of  the 

perfect  IJeinp: ;  but  his  bigotry  is  forced  to  confess,  that  they  were 
soon  afterwards  discharged  on  the  orthodox  Ilomans. 

■■  iriil  tile  name  of  Georpians  been  known  lo  the  Greeks,  (Stritter, 
l>Ii  iMMii.e  Hyzant.  loni.  iv.  Iberica)  I  should  derive  it  from  their  agri- 
culture, as  the  Ssetfoi  vewp-^ut  of  Herodotus,  (I.  iv.  c.  IS.  p.  26!).  eilit. 
\\  I  vseliiii,'.)  But  it  apjicars  only  since  the  crusades,  among  the  Latins 
(Jae.  a  Vjtriaeo,  Hist.  Ilierosol.  c.  7y.  p.  \WJb.)  and  orientals,  (D'Her- 
belot. [t.  .107.)  anil  was  devoutly  borrowed  from  St.  George  of  Cappa- 

llnei.l. 

I  IVlosbeim,  Iiistitut.  Hist.  Eccles.  p.  GS2.  Sec  in  Chardin's  Travels, 
'turn.  i.  p.  171  —  171.)  the  manners  anil  religion  of  this  handsome  but 
worthless  iiatiou.  -See  the  pedigree  of  their  princes  from  Adam  to  the 
present  century,  in  the  Tables  of  M.  de  (Juigncs,  (toro.  i.  p.  4.33— "I-'IS.) 

i:  This  city  is  mentioned  by  Constautine  i*orpliyrogenitils,  (de  Ad- 
niinistrat.  fntperii,  I.  ii.  c.  44.  p.  119.)  and  the  Byzaotiuca  of  the  eleventh 
ecntury,  under  the  name  of  Mantzikicrte,  and  by  some  is  confounded 
with  'llieodosiopolis;  but  Deljsle,  in  his  notes  and  maps,  has  very  pro- 
perly lixeil  the  situation.  Ahulfeda  (Gcograpli.  tab.  xviii.  p.  310.) 
describes  Malasgerd  as  a  small  town,  built  with  black  stone,  supplied 
\utli  water,  without  tree.s,  &c. 
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subjects  and  allies  of  Europe,  the  legions  of  Mace- 
donia, and  the  squadrons  of  Bulgaria  ;  the  Uzi,  a 
Moldavian  horde,  who  were  themselves  of  the  Turk- 
ish race  ;'■  and,  above  all,  the  mercenary  and  ad- 
venturous bands  of  French  and  Normans.  Their 
lances  were  commanded  by  the  valiant  Ursel  of 
Baliol,  the  kinsman  or  father  of  the  Scottish  kings,' 
and  were  allowed  to  excel  in  the  e.vercise  of  arms, 
or,  according  to  the  Greek  style,  in  the  practice  of 
the  Pyrrhic  dance. 

Defeat  of  the  Ro-  On  the  report  of  this  bold  invasion, 
A."i)."mi.  which  threatened  his  hereditary  domi- 
August.  nions.  Alp  Arslan  flew  to  the  scene  of 
action  at  the  head  of  forty  thousand  horse.''  His 
rapid  and  skilful  evolutions  distressed  and  dismayed 
the  superior  numbers  of  the  Greeks  ;  and  in  the 
defeat  of  Basilacius,  one  of  their  principal  generals, 
he  displayed  the  first  example  of  his  valour  and 
clemency.  The  imprudence  of  the  emperor  had 
separated  his  forces  after  the  reduction  of  Malaz- 
kerd.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  attempted  to  recall 
the  mercenary  Franks:  they  refused  to  obey  his 
summons ;  he  disdained  to  await  their  return  ;  the 
desertion  of  the  Uzi  filled  his  mind  with  anxiety 
and  suspicion  ;  and  against  the  most  salutary  ad- 
vice he  rushed  forwards  to  speedy  and  decisive 
action.  Had  he  listened  to  the  fair  proposals  of 
the  sultan,  Romanus  might  have  secured  a  retreat, 
perhaps  a  peace  ;  but  in  these  overtures  he  sup- 
posed the  fear  or  weakness  of  the  enemy,  and  his 
answer  was  conceived  in  the  tone  of  insult  and 
defiance.  "  If  the  barbarian  wishes  for  peace,  let 
him  evacuate  the  ground  which  he  occupies  for  the 
encampment  of  the  Romans,  and  surrender  his  city 
and  palace  of  Rei  as  a  pledge  of  his  sincerity." 
Alp  Arslan  smiled  at  the  vanity  of  the  demand,  but 
he  wept  the  death  of  so  many  faithful  Moslems  ; 
and,  after  a  devout  prayer,  proclaimed  a  free  per- 
mission to  all  who  were  desirous  of  retiring  from 
the  field.  With  bis  own  hands  he  tied  up  his 
horse's  tail,  exchanged  his  bow  and  arrows  for  a 
mace  and  scymitar,  clothed  himself  in  a  white  gar- 
ment, perfumed  his  body  with  musk,  and  declared 
that  if  he  were  vanquished,  that  spot  should  be  the 
place  of  his  burial.'  The  sultan  himself  had  af- 
fected to  cast  away  his  missile  weapons  ;  but  his 
hopes  of  victory  were  placed  in  the  arrows  of  the 
Turkish  cavalry,  whose  squadrons  were  loo.sely  dis- 
tributed in  the  form  of  a  crescent.  Instead  of  the 
successive  lines  and  reserves  of  the  Grecian  tactics, 
Romanus  led  his  army  in  a  single  and  solid  phalanx, 
and  pressed  with  vigour  and  impatience  the  artful 

Ii  The  Uzi  of  the  Greeks  (Stritter,  Memor.  Byzant.  torn.  iii.  p. 
aai— 048.)  are  the  Gozz  of  the  orientals.  (Hist,  des  Hun'i,  torn.  ii.  p. 
522.  torn.  iii.  p,  IM,  &c.)  They  appear  on  the  Danube  and  the  Volga, 
in  Armenia,  Syria,  and  Chorasan,  and  the  name  seems  to  liave  been  ex- 
tended to  tile  whole  Turkman  race. 

i  I'rselius  (the  Rns^lius  of  Zonaras]  is  distinguished  by  .leffrev 
Malaterra  (1.  i.  c.  33.)  amon;?  the  Norman  conquerors  of  Sicily,  and  \ritii 
the  stirnameof  Baliol :  and  our  own  historians  will  tell  how'llie  B.ilioIs 
came  from  Normandy  to  Durham,  built  Bernard's  castle  on  the  Tees, 
married  an  heiress  of  Scotland,  &c.  Dncan^e  {Not.  ad  Nicephor. 
Bryennium,  I.  ii.  No,  4.)  has  laboured  the  subject  in  honour  of  the 
president  de  Baillcul,  who.se  father  had  exchanged  the  sword  for  the 
gown. 

k  Elmacin  (p.  .143,  344.)  assigns  this  prob,able  number,  which  is  re. 
duccd  by  Abulpharajius  to  15,000,  (p.  227.)  and  by  DHerbelot  (p. 
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and  yielding  resistance  of  the  barbarians.  In  thi,s 
desultory  and  fruitless  combat  he  wasted  the  greater 
part  of  a  summer's  day,  till  prudence  and  fatigue 
compelled  him  to  return  to  his  camp.  But  a  re- 
treat is  always  perilous  in  the  face  of  an  active  foe  ; 
and  no  sooner  had  the  standard  been  turned  to  the 
rear  than  the  phalanx  was  broken  by  the  base 
cowardice,  or  the  baser  jealousy,  of  Andronicus,  a 
rival  prince,  who  disgraced  his  birth  and  the  pur- 
ple of  the  Caesars."'  The  Turkish  squadrons  poured 
a  cloud  of  arrows  on  this  moment  of  confusion  and 
lassitude  ;  and  the  horns  of  their  formidable  cres- 
cent were  closed  in  the  rear  of  the  Greeks.  In  the 
destruction  of  the  army  and  pillage  of  the  camp,  it 
would  be  needless  to  mention  the  number  of  the 
slain  or  captives.  The  Byzantine  writers  deplore 
the  loss  of  an  inestimable  pearl :  they  forget  to 
mention,  that  in  this  fatal  day  the  Asiatic  provinces 
of  Rome  were  irretrievably  sacrificed. 

As  long  as  a  hope  survived,  Roma-  ^    ..  ..       ,  , 

'^  t'  '  Captivity  and  de- 

nus  attempted  to  rally  and  save  the  liverance  of  the 
relics  of  his  army.  When  the  centre, 
the  imperial  station,  was  left  naked  on  all  sides, 
and  encompassed  by  the  victorious  Turks,  he  still, 
with  desperate  courage,  maintained  the  fight  till 
the  close  of  day,  at  the  head  of  the  brave  and  faith- 
ful subjects  who  adhered  to  his  standard.  They 
fell  around  him  ;  his  horse  was  slain  ;  the  emperor 
was  wounded  ;  yet  he  stood  alone  and  intrepid,  till 
he  was  oppressed  and  bound  by  the  strength  of 
multitudes.  The  glory  of  this  illustrious  prize  was 
disputed  by  a  slave  and  a  soldier ;  a  slave  who  had 
seen  him  on  the  throne  of  Constantinople,  and  a 
soldier  whose  extreme  deformity  had  been  excused 
on  the  promise  of  some  signal  service.  Despoiled 
of  his  arms,  his  jewels,  and  his  purple,  Romanus 
spent  a  dreary  and  perilous  night  on  the  field  of 
battle,  amidst  a  disorderlj'  crowd  of  the  meaner 
barbarians.  In  the  morning  the  royal  captive  was 
presented  to  Alp  Arslan,  who  doubted  of  his  for- 
tune, till  the  identity  of  the  person  was  ascertained 
by  the  report  of  his  ambassadors,  and  by  the  more 
pathetic  evidence  of  Basilacius,  who  embraced  with 
tears  the  feet  of  his  unhappy  sovereign.  The  suc- 
cessor of  Constantine,  in  a  plebeian  habit,  was  led 
into  the  Turkish  divan,  and  commanded  to  kiss  the 
ground  before  the  lord  of  Asia.  He  reluctantly 
obeyed  ;  and  Alp  Arslan,  starting  from  his  throne, 
is  said  to  have  planted  his  foot  on  the  neck  of  the 
Roman  emperor."  But  the  fact  is  doubtful ;  and 
if,  in  tliis  moment  of  insolence,  the  sultan  complied 
with  a  national  custom,  the  rest  of  his  conduct  has 

■02.)  to  12,000,  horse.  But  the  same  Elmacin  gires  300,000  men  lo  the 
emperor,  of  whom  Abulpharngius  says,  cvim  centum  hominiim  milli- 
bus.  multisque  equis  et  matfna  pompa  inslructus.  The  Greeks  alistain 
from  any  dctinition  of  numbers. 

I  The  Hyzantine  writers  do  not  speak  so  distinctly  of  the  presence  of 
tile  sultan  ;  he  committed  his  forces  to  a  eunuch,  had  retired  to  a 
distance,  ice.     Is  it  ignorance,  orjealousv,  or  trnllit 

in  He  was  the  sou  of  the  Cipsar  John  l>uc.as,  brother  of  the  emperor 
Constantine.  (Ducange,  Fam.  Byzant.  p.  It>5.)  Nicephorns  Brycnnius 
applauds  his  virtues  and  extenuates  his  faults,  (I.  i.  p.  30.  3S.  I.  ii.  p. 
53.)  Vet  he  owns  his  enraitv  to  Hoinanus,  ot>  ir.itK  Af  ^iXimc  tx'*" 
jTpoc  Sacn\ra.    Scylilzcs  speaks  more  exphcitlv  of  his  treason. 

n  This  circumstance,  which  wc  read  and  doubt  in  Scylitres  and 
Constantine  .^la<ii!ise$,  is  mote  prudeutly  omitted  by  Nicephorns  and 
Zonaras 
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cxlortcd  the  praise  of  liis  l)i(;otcd  I'oes,  and  may 
allord  a  lesson  to  the  most  civilized  ages.  He  in- 
stantly raised  the  royal  captive  from  the  ground  ; 
and  thrice  clasping  his  hand  with  tender  sympathy, 
assured  him,  that  his  life  and  dignity  sliould  he 
inviolate  in  the  hands  of  a  prince  who  had  learned 
to  respect  the  majesty  of  his  equals  and  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  fortune.  From  the  divan,  Komanus  was 
conducted  to  an  adjacent  tent,  where  he  was  served 
with  pomp  and  reverence  by  the  officers  of  the  sultan, 
who,  twice  each  day,  seated  him  in  the  place  of 
honour  at  his  own  table.  In  a  free  and  familiar  con- 
versation of  eight  days,  not  a  word,  not  a  look,  of 
insult  escaped  from  the  concjucror;  but  he  severely 
censured  the  unworthy  subjects  who  had  deserted 
their  valiant  prince  in  the  hour  of  danger,  and 
gently  admonished  his  antagonist  of  some  errors 
which  he  had  committed  in  the  management  of  the 
war.  In  the  preliminaries  of  negociation.  Alp  Ars- 
lan  asked  hini  what  treatment  he  expected  to  re- 
ceive, and  the  calm  indiflcrcnce  of  the  emperor 
displays  the  freedom  of  his  mind.  "  If  you  are 
cruel,"  said  he,  "  you  will  take  my  life;  if  you 
li.sten  to  pride,  you  will  drag  me  at  your  chariot 
wheels;  if  you  consult  your  interest,  you  will  ac- 
cept a  ransom,  and  restore  me  to  my  country." 
"  And  what,"  continued  the  sultan,  "  would  have 
been  your  own  behaviour,  had  fortune  smiled  on 
your  arms  ?"  The  reply  of  the  Greek  betrays  a 
sentiment,  which  prudence,  and  even  gratitude, 
should  have  taught  him  to  suppress.  "  Had  I 
vanquislicd,"  he  fiercely  said,  "  I  would  have  in- 
flicted on  thy  body  many  a  stripe."  The  Turkish 
conqueror  smiled  at  the  insolence  of  his  captive ; 
observed  that  the  christian  law  inculcated  the  love 
of  enemies  and  forgiveness  of  injuries  ;  and  nobly 
declared  that  he  would  not  imitate  an  example 
which  be  condemned.  After  mature  deliberation. 
Alp  Arslan  dictated  the  terms  of  liberty  and  peace, 
a  ransom  of  a  million,  an  annual  tribute  of  three 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  pieces  of  gold,"  the 
marriage  of  the  royal  children,  and  the  deliverance 
of  all  the  Moslems  who  were  in  the  power  of  the 
Greeks.  Ronianus,  with  a  sigh,  subscribed  this 
treaty,  so  disgraceful  to  the  majesty  of  the  empire  ; 
he  was  immediately  invested  with  a  Turkish  robe  of 
honour  ;  liis  nobles  and  patricians  were  restored  to 
their  sovereign  ;  and  the  sultan,  after  a  courteous 
embrace,  dismissed  him  with  rich  presents  and  a 
military  guard.  No  sooner  did  he  reach  the  con- 
fines of  the  empire,  than  he  was  informed  that  the 
palace  and  provinces  had  disclaimed  their  alle- 
giance to  a  captive  :  a  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand 
pieces  was  painfully  collected;  and  the  fallen 
monarch  transmitted  this  part  of  his  ransom,  with 
a  sad  confession  of  his    impotence   and   disgrace. 

n  The  random  and  tritjute  are  attested  by  reason  and  tlie  orientals. 
The  other  Greekn  are  modestly  .silent  ;  hut  Nicephorus  Bryeiiniiis 
tinres  to  allirm,  that  the  terms  were  otm  nva^ia^  '  Vton'nuiv  apx'it,  and 
that  the  emperor  wruild  have  preferred  death  to  a  stiamefnl  treaty. 

p  The  defeat  and  captivity  of  Komanua  Diogenes  may  he  fonnd 
in  John  Seylitzes  ad  ealcem  Cedreni,  tom.  ii.  p.  835—843.  Zoiiaras, 
torn.  ii.  p.  281—284.  Nicephorus  Itryennius,  I.  i.  p.  25—32.  Glycas, 
p.  .325— .327.  Constantine  Manasses,  p.  134.  Elmacin,  Hist.  Saracen. 
p.  JI.3,  344.    Ahiilpliaraj;.  Dynast,  p.  227.     D'Hcrbclol,  p.  102,  103. 


ll.athof  .*lp 
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The  generosity,  or  perhaps  the.  ambition,  of  the 
sultan,  prepared  to  espouse  the  cause  of  his  ally; 
but  his  designs  were  prevented  by  the  defeat,  im- 
|)risonment,  and  death,  of  Komanus  Diogenes. p 

In  the  treaty  of  peace,  it  does  not 
appear  that  Alp  Arslan  extorted  any 
l)i<)vince  or  city  from  the  captive  em- 
peror ;  and  his  revenge  was  satisfied  with  the  tro- 
phies of  his  victory,  and  the  spoils  of  Anatolia,  from 
Anlioch  to  the  Black  sea.  The  fairest  part  of  Asia 
was  subject  to  his  laws:  twelve  hundred  princes,  or 
the  sons  of  princes,  stood  before  his  throne;  and 
two  hundred  thousand  soldiers  marched  under  his 
banners.  The  sultan  disdained  to  pursue  the  fugi- 
tive Greeks  ;  but  he  meditated  the  more  glorious 
contiucst  of  Turkestan,  the  original  seal  of  the  house 
of  Seljuk.  He  moved  from  Bagdad  to  the  banks  of 
the  Oxus;  a  bridge  was  thrown  over  the  river;  and 
twenty  days  were  consumed  in  the  passage  of  his 
troops.  But  the  progress  of  the  great  king  was 
retarded  by  the  governor  of  Berzem :  and  .loseph 
the  (larizmian  presumed  to  defend  his  fortress 
against  the  powers  of  the  East.  When  he  was  pro- 
duced a  captive  in  the  royal  tent,  the  sultan,  instead 
of  praising  his  valour,  severely  reproached  his  ob- 
stinate folly ;  and  the  insolent  replies  of  the  rebel 
provoked  a  sentence,  that  he  should  be  fastened  to 
four  stakes,  and  left  to  expire  in  that  painful  situa- 
tion. At  this  command,  the  desperate  Caiizmian, 
drawing  a  dagger,  rushed  headlong  towards  the 
throne :  the  guards  raised  their  battle-axes ;  their 
zeal  was  checked  by  Alp  Arslan,  the  most  skilful 
archer  of  the  age :  lie  drew  his  bow,  but  his  foot 
slipped,  the  arrow  glanced  aside,  and  he  received  in 
his  breast  the  dagger  of  Joseph,  who  was  instantly 
cut  in  pieces.  The  wound  was  mortal  ;  and  the 
Turkish  prince  bequeathed  a  dying  admonition  to 
the  pride  of  kings.  "In  my  youth,"  said  Alp  Ars- 
lan, "  I  was  advised  by  a  sage  to  humble  myself 
before  God  ;  to  distrust  my  own  strength  ;  and 
never  to  despise  the  most  eontctnptible  foe.  I  have 
neglected  these  lessons ;  and  my  neglect  has  been 
deservedly  punished.  Yesterday,  as  from  an  emi- 
nence I  beheld  the  numbers,  the  discipline,  and  the 
spirit,  of  my  armies,  the  earth  seemed  to  tremble 
under  my  feet;  and  I  said  in  my  heart,  surely  thou 
art  the  king  of  the  world,  the  greatest  and  most  in- 
vincible of  warriors.  These  armies  are  no  longer 
mine ;  and,  in  the  confidence  of  ray  personal  strength, 
I  now  fall  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin."''  Alp  Ars- 
lan possessed  the  virtues  of  a  Turk  and  a  mussul- 
man  ;  his  voice  and  stature  commanded  the  rever- 
ence of  mankind;  his  face  was  shaded  with  long 
whiskers;  and  his  ample  turban  was  fashioned  in 
the  shape  of  a  crown.  The  remains  of  the  sultan 
were  deposited  in  the  tomb  of  the  Scljukian  dynas- 

De  Gili(?neK,  tom.  iii.  p.  207—211.  Besides  my  old  ac((Uaintance 
Elmacin  and  .41inlphara{;ins,  the  historian  of  the  Huns  has  consulted 
Ahiilfeda,  and  his  epitomizer  Benschounah.  a  Chronicle  of  the  caliphs, 
\}y  Soyriitlii.  Abulmahasen  of  Ei:ypt,  and  Novairi  of  .\frica, 

•I  This  inlerestinp  death  is  told  liy  D'Herliclot,  (p.  103.  104.)  and  M. 
de  fiui^riies,  (tom.  iii.  p.  212,  213.)  from  their  oriental  writers;  but 
tuillier  of  them  have  transfused  tlie  spirit  of  Elmacin.  (Hist.  Saracen, 
p.  344,  34.5.) 
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ty  ;  and  the  passensrer  might  read  and  meditate  this 
useful  inscription:'  "  O  ye  "Ho  have  seen  the 
GLORY  OF  Alp  Arslan  exalted  to  the  heavens, 

REPAIR  TO  MaRI-,  AND  YOl'  WILL  BEHOLD  IT  BIRIED 

IN  THE  DiST."  The  annihilation  of  the  inscription, 
and  the  tomb  itself,  more  forcibly  proclaims  the  in- 
stability of  human  greatness. 

,  During  the  life  of  Alp  Arslan,  his 

Keisrn  and  pros-  »  *^ 

perity  of  Maiek   eldest  son  had  been  acknowledged  as 
a'd'.'io-2-iom  the  future  sultan  of  the  Turks.     On 
his  father's  death,  the  inheritance  was  disputed  by 
an  uncle,  a  cousin,  and  a  brother:  they  drew  their 
scymitars,  and  assembled  their  followers  ;  and  the 
triple  victory  of  Malek  Shah'  established  his  own 
reputation  and  the  right  of  primogeniture.    In  every 
age,  and  more  especially  in  Asia,  the  thirst  of  power 
has  inspired  the  same  passions,  and  occasioned  the 
same  disorders  ;  but  from  the  long  series  of  civil 
war,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  extract  a  sentiment 
more  pure  and  magnanimous  than  is  contained  in 
the  saying  of  the  Turkish  prince.    On  the  eve  of  the 
battle,  he  performed  his  devotions  at  Thous,  before 
the  tomb  of  the  imam  Riza.     As  the  sultan  rose 
from  the  ground,  he  asked  his  vizir  Nizam,  who  had 
knelt  beside  him,  what  had  been  the  object  of  his 
secret  petition  :   "  That  your  arms  may  be  crowned 
with  victory,  "  was  the  prudent  and,  most  probably, 
the  sincere  answer  of  the  minister.     "  For  my  part," 
replied  the  generous  Malek,  "  I  implored  the  Lord 
of  hosts,  that  he  would  take  from  me  ray  life  and 
crown,  if  my  brother  be  more  worthy  than  myself  to 
r°ign  over  the  Moslems."     The  favourable  judgment 
of  heaven  was  ratified  by  the  caliph  ;  and  for  the 
first  time,  the  sacred  title  of  commander  of  the 
faithful  was  communicated   to  a   barbarian.      But 
this  barbarian,  by  his  personal  merit,  and  the  extent 
of  his  empire,  was  the  greatest  prince  of  his  age. 
After  the  settlement  of  Persia  and  Syria,  he  marched 
at  the  head  of  innumerable  armies  to  achieve  the 
conquest  of  Turkestan,  which  had  been  undertaken 
by  his  father.     In   his   passage  of  the   Oxus,  the 
boatmen,  who  had  been  employed  in  transporting 
some   troops,  complained   that  their  payment  was 
assigned  on  the  revenues  of  Antioch.     The  sultan 
frowned  at  this  preposterous  choice  ;  but  he  smiled 
at  the  artful  flattery  of  his  vizir.     "  It  was  not  to 
postpone  their  reward,  that  I  selected  those  remote 
places,  but  to  leave  a  memorial  to  posterity,  that, 
under  your  reign,  Antioch  and  the  Oxus  were  sub- 
ject to  the  same  sovereign."     But  this  description  of 
his  limits  was  unjust  and  parsimonious:  beyond  the 
Oxus,  he  reduced  to  his  obedience  the  cities  of  Bo- 
chara.  Carizme,  and  Samarcand,  and  crushed  each 
rebellious  slave,  or  independent  savage,  who  dared 


r  A  critic  of  high  renown,  (Uie  late  Dr.  Johnson,)  who  lias  severely 
scrutinized  ttie  epitaplis  of  l*o)>e,  luiglit  cxvil  in  this  siitthine  in>rrii>- 
lion  at  tl»e  words  "  repair  to  Mam,"  since  the  reader  must  already  be 
at  Maru  l>efore  lie  could  peruse  the  inscription. 

8  The  Bibliotheque  Orientale  has  given  the  text  of  the  reign  of  Ma. 
lek ;  (p.  542—544.  t)54.  1t.'}o,)  and  the  Histoirc  Generale  des  Huns  (torn, 
iii.  p.  214 — 'J24.)  has  added  the  usual  measure  of  repetition,  emendation, 
aiifl  supplement.  \\  ithoiit  these  two  learned  Frenchnien,  1  should  be 
blind  indeid  in  the  eastern  world. 

t  See  an  excellent  discourse  at  the  end  of  Sir  William  Jones's  His- 
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to  resist.     Malek  passed  the  Sibon  or  .laxartcs,  the 
last  boundary  of  Persian  civilization  :  the  hordes  of 
Turkestan  yielded  to  his  supremacy  :  his  name  was 
inserted  on  the  coins,  and  in  the  prayers  of  Cashgar, 
a  Tartar  kingdom  on  the  extreme  borders  of  China. 
From  the  Chinese  frontier,  he  stretched  his  imme- 
diate jurisdiction  or  feudatory  sway  to  the  west  and 
south,  as  far  as   the  mountains   of  Georgia,   the 
neighbourhood  of  Constantinople,  the  holy  cily  of 
Jerusalem,  and  the  spicy  groves  of  .\rabia  Felix. 
Instead  of  resigning  himself  to  the  luxury  of  his 
haram,  the  shepherd  king,  both  in  peace  and  war, 
was  in  action  and  in  the  field.     By  the  perpetual 
motion  of  the  royal  camp,  each  province  was  suc- 
cessively blessed  with  his  presence ;  and  he  is  said 
to  have  perambulated  twelve  times  the  wide  extent 
of  his  dominions,  which  surpassed  the  Asiatic  reign 
of  Cyrus  and  the  caliphs.     Of  these  expeditions, 
the  most  pious  and  splendid  was  the  pilgrimage  of 
Mecca  :    the   freedom  and  safety  of  the  caravans 
were  protected  by  his  arms;  the  citizens  and  pil- 
grims were  enriched  by  the  profusion  of  his  alms ; 
and  the  desert  was  cheered  by  the  places  of  relief 
and  refreshment,  which  he  instituted  for  the  use  of 
his  brethren.     Hunting  was  the  pleasure,  and  even 
the  passion,  of  the  sultan,  and  his  train  consisted 
of  forty-seven  thousand  horses  ;  but  after  the  mas- 
sacre of  a  Turkish  chase,  for  each  piece  of  game, 
he  bestowed  a  piece  of  gold  on  the  poor,  a  slight 
atonement,  at  the  expense   of  the  people,  for  the 
cost  and  mischief  of  the  amusement  of  kings.     In 
the  peaceful  prosperity  of  his  reign,  the  cities  of 
.\sia  were  adorned  with  palaces  and  hospitals,  with 
moschs  and  colleges  ;  few  departed  from  his  divan 
without  reward,  and  none  without  justice.      The 
language  and  literature  of  Persia  revived  under  the 
house  of  Seljuk  ;'  and  if  Malek  emulated  the  liber- 
ality of  a  Turk  less  potent  than  himself,"  his  palace 
might  resound  with  the  songs  of  a  hundred  poets. 
The  sultan  bestowed  a  more  serious  and  learned 
care  on  the  reformation  of  the  calendar,  which  was 
efl'ected  by  a  general  assembly  of  the  astronomers 
of  the  east.     By  a  law  of  the  prophet,  the  Moslems 
are  confined  to  the  irregular  course  of  the  lunar 
months :  in  Persia,  since  the  age  of  Zoroaster,  the 
revolution  of  the  sun  has  been  known  and  celebrated 
as  an  annual  festival;"  but  after  the  fall  of  the 
Magian   empire,   the  intercalation   had  been  neg- 
lected ;  the   fractions  of  minutes  and  hours  were 
multiplied  into  days  ;   and  the  date  of  the  spring 
was  removed  from  the  sign  of  .\ries  to  that  of  Pis- 
ces.    The  reign  of  Malek   was  illu.strated  by  the 
Gelalctan  aera  ;  and  all  errors,  either  past  or  future, 
were  corrected  by  a  computation  of  time,  which 


torv  of  Nadir  Shall,  and  the  articles  of  the  poets,  .\mak,  Anrari,  Ras- 
cha'di.  i-LC.  ill  the  Bibliotheque  Orieolale. 

«  His  name  was  Klieder  Khan.  Four  bags  were  placed  round  his 
soplia,  and  as  he  listened  to  the  song,  he  cast  haiidfuls  of  gold  and  silver 
to  the  poets.  (D'Herbelot.  p.  107.)  All  this  may  lie  true;  but  1  do 
not  understand  how  he  could  reign  in  Transoxiaiiaui  the  lime  of  Malek 
Sii.ili,  and  much  le.ss  how  Kheder  could  surpa.ss  him  In  power  and  pomp. 
I  suspect  that  the  beginning,  not  the  end,  of  the  eleventh  centur)-,  is 
the  true  aTaof  his  reign. 

X  SeeChardin,  Voyages  en  Perse,  torn.  ii.  p.  335. 
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surpasses  tlie  Julian,  and  approaches  the  accuracy 
of  the  Gregorian,  style.' 

„.    ,     .  In  a  period  when  Europe  was  plung- 

A.  U.  wA  ed  in  the  deepest  barbarism,  the  li^'ht 
and  splendour  of  Asia  may  be  ascribed  to  the  do- 
cility rather  than  the  knowledge  of  the  Turkish  con- 
querors. An  ample  share  of  their  wisdom  and  virtue 
is  due  to  a  Persian  vizir,  who  ruled  the  empire  under 
the  reigns  of  Alp  Arslan  and  his  son.  Nizam,  one 
of  the  most  illustrious  ministers  of  the  east,  was 
honoured  by  the  caliph  as  an  oracle  of  religion  and 
science ;  he  was  trusted  by  the  sultan  as  the  faith- 
ful vicegerent  of  his  power  and  justice.  After  an 
administration  of  thirty  years,  the  fame  of  the  vizir, 
his  wealth,  and  even  his  services,  were  transformed 
into  crimes.  He  was  overthrown  by  the  insidious 
arts  of  a  woman  and  a  rival ;  and  his  fall  was  has- 
tened by  a  rash  declaration,  that  his  cap  and  ink- 
horn,  the  badges  of  his  ofliee,  were  connected  by  the 
divine  decree  with  the  throne  and  diadem  of  the 
sultan.  At  the  age  of  ninety-three  years,  the  vene- 
rable statesman  was  dismissed  by  his  master,  ac- 
cused by  his  enemies,  and  murdered  by  a  fanatic : 
the  last  words  of  Nizam  attested  his  innocence,  and 
the  remainder  of  Malck's  life  was  short  and  inglo- 
rious. From  Ispahan,  the  scene  of  this  disgraceful 
transaction,  the  sultan  moved  to  Bagdad,  with  the 
design  of  transplanting  the  caliph,  and  of  fixing 
his  own  residence  in  tlie  capital  of  the  Moslem  world. 
The  feeble  successor  of  jVTahomet  obtained  a  respite 
of  ten  days  ;  and  before  the  expiration  of  the  term, 
the  barbarian  was  summoned  by  tlie  angel  of  death. 
His  ambassadors  at  Constantinople  had  asked  in 
marriage  a  Roman  princess ;  but  the  proposal  was 
decently  eluded  ;  and  the  daughter  of  Alexius,  who 
might  herself  have  been  the  victim,  expresses  lier 
abhorrence  of  this  unnatural  conjunction.'  The 
daughter  of  the  sultan  was  bestowed  on  the  caliph 
Aloctadi,  with  the  imperious  condition,  that,  re- 
nouncing the  society  of  his  wives  and  concubines, 
he  should  for  ever  confine  himself  to  this  honour- 
able alliance. 
„.  .  .      ,,^         The  greatness  ai>d  unity  of  the  Turk- 

DiTision  of  the  ^  '' 

Seljukinn  em.  ish  empire  expired  in  the  person  of 
'""^'  Malek  Shah.     His  vacant  throne  was 

disputed  by  his  brother  and  his  four  sons  ;  and, 
after  a  series  of  civil  wars,  the  treaty  which  recon- 
ciled the  surviving  candidates  confirmed  a  lasting 
separation  in  the  Persian  dynasty,  the  eldest  and 
principal  branch  of  the  house  of  Seljuk.  The  three 
younger  dynasties  were  those  of  Kerman,  of  Si/ria, 
and  of  Roam  :  the  first  of  these  commanded  an  ex- 

y  The  Get-ilxan  ara  (Gelaleddin,  Glory  of  the  Faith,  was  one  of  tlie 
names  or  titles  of  Malek  Shah)  ia  fixed  t"  the  fifleciitliof  March,  A.  H. 
471.  A.  D.  107!>.  Dr.  Hyde  has  producefl  theorif^iiia!  testimonies  of  the 
Persians  and  Arabians,  (de  Uehirione  veterum  Persarum,  c.  16.  p.  200— 
211.) 

«  She  s)>eaks  of  this  Persian  royalty  as  airaaf]^  KoKoAaifiocc^epoi' 
iTtvtar.  Anna  Comneiia  was  only  nine  years  old  at  the  end  of  the  reign 
ofMatck  Shah,  (A.D.  1002.)  and  when  she  speaks  of  his  assassination, 
she  confounds  the  sultan  with  the  vizir,  (Alexias,  1.  vi.  p.  177,  178.) 

a  S<i  ohsrnrc,  that  the  industry  of  M.  de  Guipies  could  only  copy 
(torn,  i.  p.  244.  torn.  iii.  part.  i.  p.  269,  &c.)  the  history,  or  rather  list, 
of  the  St.'ljukides  of  Kerman,  in  Bibliolheqile  Orieutale.  They  were 
extinumshed  Iwlore  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century. 

t>  TaveriiiiT.  perhaps  the  only  traveller  who  has  visited  Kerman,  de. 
acrilKS  the  capital  us  a  great  ruinous  village,  twenty. live  days"  journey 


tensive,  though  obscure,"  dominion  on  the  shores  of 
the  Indian  ocean :''  the  second  expelled  tlie  Arabian 
princes  of  Aleppo  and  Damascus  ;  and  the  third, 
our  peculiar  care,  invaded  the  Roman  provinces  of 
Asia  iliiior.  The  generous  policy  of  Malek  con- 
tributed to  tlieir  elevation  :  he  allowed  the  princes 
of  his  blood,  even  those  whom  he  had  van(|uislied 
in  the  field,  to  seek  new  kingdoms  worthy  of  their 
ambition ;  uor  was  he  displeased  that  they  should 
draw  away  the  more  ardent  spirits,  who  might  have 
disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  his  reign.  As  the  su- 
preiue  head  of  his  family  and  nation,  the  great  sultan 
of  Persia  eoiiimanded  the  obedience  and  tribute  of 
his  royal  brethren:  tlie  thrones  of  Kerman  and  Nice, 
of  Aleppo  and  Damascus  ;  the  Atabeks,  and  emirs 
of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  erected  their  standards 
under  the  shadow  of  his  sceptre  ;"  and  the  hordes 
of  Turkmans  overspread  the  plains  of  the  western 
Asia.  After  the  death  of  Malek,  the  bands  of  union 
and  subordination  were  relaxed  and  finally  di.s- 
solved  :  the  indulgence  of  the  house  of  Seljuk  in- 
vested their  slaves  with  the  inheritanre  of  kingdoms: 
and,  in  the  oriental  style,  a  crowd  of  princes  arose 
from  the  dust  of  their  feet.'' 

A  prince  of  the  royal  line,  CutuI-   conquest  of 
mish,  the  son  of  Izrail,  the  son  of  Sel-    Asia  Minor  by 

the  Turks, 

juk,  had  fallen  in  a  battle  against  a.  l>. 
Alp  Arslan;  and  the  humane  victor  had  '  ~ 
dropt  a  tear  over  his  grave.  His  five  sons,  strong  in 
arms,  ambitious  of  power,  and  eager  for  revenge, 
unsheathed  their  scymitars  against  the  son  of  Alp 
Arslan.  The  two  armies  c-xpeeted  the  signal,  when 
the  caliph,  forgetful  of  the  maje.sty  which  secluded 
him  from  vulgar  eyes,  interposed  his  venerable  me- 
diation. •'  Instead  of  shedding  the  blood  of  your 
brethren,  your  brethren  both  in  descent  and  faith, 
unite  your  forces  in  a  holy  war  against  the  Greeks, 
the  enemies  of  God  and  his  apostle ."  They  listened 
to  his  voice ;  the  sultan  embraced  his  rebellious  kins- 
men ;  and  the  eldest,  the  valiant  Soliinan,  accepted 
the  royal  standard,  which  gave  hiia  the  free  conquest 
and  hereditary  command  of  the  provinces  of  the 
Roman  empire,  from  Arzeroum'to  Constantinople, 
and  the  unknown  regions  of  the  west."^  Accompanied 
by  his  four  brothers,  he  passed  the  Euphrates  :  the 
Turkish  eamp  was  soon  seated  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Kutaich  in  Phrygia  ;  and  his  flying  cavalry  laid 
waste  the  country  as  far  as  the  Hellespont  and  the 
iilaek  sea.  Since  the  decline  of  the  empire,  the 
peninsula  of  Asia  Minor  had  been  exposed  to  the 
transient,  though  destructive,  inroads  of  the  Persians 
and  Saracens;  but  the  fruits  of  a  lasting  con(|uest 

from  Ispahan,  and  twenty-seven  from  Ormus,  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile 
country.  (Voyages  eii  Turquieeten  Perse,  p.  107,  110.) 

e  It  appears  from  Anna  Comnena,  that  the  Turks  of  Asia  Min<ir 
obeyed  the  signet  and  chiauss  nf  the  great  sultan  ;  (Alexias,  1.  vi.  p. 
170.)  and  that  the  two  sons  of  Soliman  were  detained  in  his  court,  (p. 
180.) 

il  This  expression  is  quoted  by  Petit  de  la  Croix  (Vie  de  Gengiscan, 
p.  161.)  from  some  poet,  most  probably  a  Persian. 

('  On  the  conquest  of  Asia  Minor,  M.  de  Guignes  has  derived  no  as- 
sistance frnui  the  Turkish  or  Arabian  writers,  who  produce  a  n.iked  list 
of  tlie  Seljukides  of  Roum.  The  Greeks  are  unwilling  to  expose  their 
shame,  aiid  we  must  extort  some  hints  from  Scylitzes,  (p.  860.  863.) 
NicephnriisBryennins,  (p.  88.  91,92,  &c.  103, 104.)  and  AnnaCoinnena. 
(Alexias,  p.  91,  92,  8iC.  168,  &c.) 
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were  reserved  for  tlie  Turkish  sultan  ;  and  liis  arms 
were  introduced  by  tlie  Greeks,  who  aspired  to  reign 
on  the  ruins  of  their  country.  Since  the  captivity 
of  Ronianus,  six  years  the  feeble  son  of  Eiidocia 
had  trembled  under  the  weight  of  the  imperial  crown, 
till  the  provinces  of  the  east  and  west  were  lost  in 
the  same  month  by  a  double  rebellion  :  of  eitlier 
chief  Nicephorus  was  the  coinmon  name  ;  but  the 
surnames  of  Bryennius  and  Botoniates  distinguish 
the  European  and  Asiatic  candidates.  Their  rea- 
sons, or  rather  their  promises,  were  weighed  in  the 
divan  ;  and,  after  some  hesitation,  Soliman  declared 
himself  in  favour  of  Botoniates,  opened  a  free  pas- 
sage to  his  troops  in  their  march  from  Antioch  to 
Nice,  and  joined  the  banner  of  the  crescent  to  that 
of  the  cross.  After  his  ally  had  ascended  the 
throne  of  Constantinople,  the  sultan  was  hospitably 
entertained  in  the  suburb  of  Chrysopolis  or  Scu- 
tari ;  and  a  body  of  two  thousand  Turks  was  trans- 
ported into  Europe,  to  whose  dexterity  and  courage 
the  new  emperor  was  indebted  for  the  defeat  and 
captivity  of  his  rival  Bryennius.  But  the  con- 
quest of  Europe  was  dearly  purchased  by  the  sa- 
crifice of  Asia ;  Constantinople  was  deprived  of 
the  obedience  and  revenue  of  the  provinces  beyond 
the  Bosphorus  and  Hellespont  ;  and  the  regular 
progress  of  the  Turks,  who  fortified  the  passes 
of  the  rivers  and  mountains,  left  not  a  hope  of 
their  retreat  or  expulsion.  Another  candidate  im- 
plored the  aid  of  the  sultan  :  Melisscnus,  in  his 
purple  robes  and  red  buskins,  attended  the  motions 
of  the  Turkish  camp ;  and  the  desponding  cities 
were  tempted  by  the  summons  of  a  Roman  prince, 
who  immediately  surrendered  them  into  the  hands 
of  the  barbarians.  These  acquisitions  were  con- 
firmed by  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  emperor  Alexi- 
us :  his  fear  of  Robert  compelled  hira  to  seek  the 
friendship  of  Soliman  ;  and  i*  was  not  till  after  the 
sultan's  death  that  he  extended  as  far  as  Nicomedia, 
about  sixty  miles  from  Constantinople,  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  Roman  world.  Trebizond  alone, 
defended  on  either  side  by  the  sea  and  mountains, 
preserved  at  the  extremity  of  the  Euxine  the  ancient 
character  of  a  Greek  colony,  and  the  future  destiny 
of  a  christian  empire. 
_,   „  ,.  , .  Since  the  first  conquests  of  the  ca- 

kingdom  of  liphs,  the  establishment  of  the  Turks 
in  Anatolia  or  Asia  Minor  was  the 
most  deplorable  loss  which  the  church  and  empire 
had  sustained.  By  the  propagation  of  the  Moslem 
faith,  Soliman  deserved  the  name  of  Giizi,  a  holy 
champion  ;  and  his  new  kingdom,  of  the  Romans,  or 
of  Ronm,  was  added  to  the  tables  of  oriental  geo- 
graphy.     It  is   described   as   extending    from   the 

f  Such  is  tlie  description  of  Ronm  by  Haiton  the  Armenian,  wliose 
Tarlar  history  may  be  fonnd  in  tlie  collections  nf  Hanuisio  and  Ber- 
^'eron.  (See  Abillfetla,  Geo!:rapIi.  cliniat.  xvii.p.  301—303.) 

p  Dicit  eos  qnenilam  abusione  SodomiticS  inlervertisse  episco)inm. 
(Gnibert.  Abbit.  Hist.  Hierosol.  1.  i.  p.  4(M.)  It  is  odd  enou>:li,  that  we 
should  find  a  parallel  passagfe  of  the  s;imc  people  in  the  present  a!;e. 
"II  n'est  point  d'liorreiir  (pie  cesTiircs  n'ayeiit  rommi-s.  et  semblables 
.lux  ^oldals  efVrenes,  ,pii  dans  la  sac  d'une  ville  non  conteiis  de  disposer 
ne  lout  A  leur  gre  pretcndent  encore  aux  sueces  le-s  moins  desirables. 
Quclque  Sipahis  out  porte  teurs  attentats  sur  la  pcrsonnc  dii  vieux 


Euphrates  to  Constantinople,  from  the  Black  sea  to 
the  confines  of  Syria  ;  pregnant  with  mines  of  silver 
and  iron,  of  ahini  and  copper,  fruitful  in  corn  and 
wine,  and  productive  of  cattle  and  excellent  horses.f 
The  wealth  of  Lydia,  the  arts  of  the  Greeks,  the 
splendour  of  the  Augustan  age,  existed  only  in 
books  and  ruins,  which  were  equally  obscure  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Scythian  conquerors.  Yet,  in  the  pre- 
sent decay,  Anatolia  still  contains  some  wealthy  and 
populous  cities  ;  and,  under  the  Byzantine  empire, 
they  were  far  more  flourishing  in  numbers,  size,  and 
opulence.  By  the  choice  of  tlie  sultan,  Nice,  the 
metropolis  of  Bithynia,  was  preferred  for  his  palace 
and  fortress  :  the  seat  of  the  Seljukian  dynasty  of 
Roum  was  planted  one'  hundred  miles  from  Con- 
stantinople ;  and  the  divinity  of  Christ  was  denied 
and  derided  in  the  same  temple  in  which  it  had  been 
pronounced  by  the  first  general  synod  of  the  catho- 
lics. The  unity  of  God,  and  the  mission  of  Maho- 
met, were  preached  in  the  moschs  ;  the  Arabian 
learning  was  taught  in  the  schools  ;  the  cadbis 
judged  according  to  the  law  of  the  Koran  ;  the 
Turkish  manners  and  language  prevailed  in  the 
cities;  and  Turkman  camps  were  scattered  over  the 
plains  and  mountains  of  Anatolia.  On  the  hard  con- 
ditions of  tribute  and  servitude,  the  Greek  chris- 
tians might  enjoy  the  exercise  of  their  religion  ;  but 
their  most  holy  churches  were  profaned  ;  their  priests 
and  bishops  were  insulted  ;«  they  were  compelled 
to  sufl'er  the  triumph  of  the  pagans,  and  the  apos- 
tasy of  their  brethren  ;  many  thousand  children  were 
marked  by  the  knife  of  circumcision;  and  many 
thousand  captives  were  devoted  to  the  service  or  the 
pleasures  of  their  masters.''  After  the  loss  of  Asia, 
Antioch  still  maintained  her  primitive  allegiance  to 
Christ  and  C;esar;  but  the  solitary  province  was 
separated  from  all  Roman  aid,  and  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  the  Mahometan  powers.  The  despair 
of  Philaretus  the  governor  prepared  the  sacrifice  of 
his  religion  and  loyalty,  had  not  his  guilt  been  pre- 
vented by  his  son,  who  hastened  to  the  Nicene 
palace,  and  od'ered  to  deliver  this  valuable  prize 
into  the  hands  of  Soliman.  The  ambitious  sultan 
mounted  on  horseback,  and  in  twelve  nights  (for  he 
reposed  in  the  day)  performed  a  march  of  six  hun- 
dred miles.  Antioch  was  oppressed  by  the  speed 
and  secrecy  of  his  enterprise;  and  the  dependent 
cities,  as  far  as  Laodicea  and  the  confines  of  Aleppo," 
obeyed  the  example  of  the  metropolis.  From  Laodi- 
cea to  the  Thracian  Bosphorus,  or  arm  of  St. 
George,  the  conquests  and.  reign  of  Soliman  ex- 
tended thirty  days'jouruey  in  length,  and  in  breadth 
about  ten  or  fifteen,  between  the  rocks  of  Lycia  and 
the  Black  sca.*^     The  Turkish  ignorance  of  naviga- 


rahlii  de  la  svnajfosue,  et  cellc  de  I*ArcIlcvei|Ue  Grcc."  (Memoires  du 
Baron  de  To'lt,  tolil,  ii.  p.  193.) 

li  The  emperor,  or  abbot,  describes  the  scenes  of  a  Turkish  camp  as  if 
tliev  had  been  present.  M.ltres  correptte  in  eonspectil  tiliarum  multi- 
plieiter  repetitis  dtversortim  coitibus  vexabaiitur;  (is  that  the  true 
reading;  ?)  cum  filia'  a-ssistentes  carmiua  pra:cinere  saltaiido  cogcrentur. 
[\1ox  eadeni  (>assio  ad  fili.as.  8cc. 

i  See  Antioch,  and  the  death  of  Soliman,  in  AunaComnena,  (Alexias, 
1   \u  p.  ItW,  ltin.)with  the  notes  of  l)ucan!;ie. 

w  William  of  Tyre,  (I.  i.  e.  3,  10.  p.  IkW  )  Kivcslhe  most  authentic 
and  deplorable  account  of  these  Turkish  conquests. 
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lion  protected,  lor  a  wliilc,  the  inglorious  safety  of 
tlic  emperor  ;  l>ut  no  sooner  had  a  Ileal  of  two  hun- 
dred ships  been  eonstrueled  by  the  hands  of  the  cap- 
tive Greeks,  than  Alexius  treinblcil  behind  the  walls 
of  liis  capital.  His  plaintive  episllcs  were  dispersed 
over  Europe,  to  excite  the  eonipassiun  of  the  Latins, 
and  to  paint  the  danjjer,  the  weakness,  and  the 
riches,  of  the  city  of  Coiistantine.' 
Slate  .iiid  nil.  I^ul  "'"  '"osl  interesting  conquest  of 

grimascof  Jc.  ,)  g  gtiljukian  Turks,  was  that  of  Jeru- 
A.  D.  038— 1009.  salein,'"  which  soon  became  the  theatre 
of  nations.  In  their  capitulation  with  Omar,  the 
inhabitants  liad  stipulated  the  assurance  of  their 
relijtion  and  property  ;  but  the  articles  were  inter- 
preted by  a  master,  aS'*'"^'  whom  it  was  dangerous 
to  dispute;  and  in  tlie  four  hundred  years  of  the 
reign  of  the  caliphs,  the  political  climate  of  Jeru- 
salem was  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  storm  and 
sunshine."  By  the  increa.se  of  proselytes  and  popu- 
lation, the  Mahometans  might  excuse  their  usurpa- 
tion of  three-fourths  of  the  city  :  but  a  peculiar 
quarter  was  reserved  for  the  patriarch  with  his 
clergy  and  people;  a  tribute  of  two  pieces  of  gold 
was  the  price  of  protection  ;  and  the  sepulchre  of 
Christ,  with  the  church  of  the  resurrection,  was  still 
left  in  the  hands  of  liis  votaries.  Of  these  votaries, 
the  most  numerous  and  respectable  portion  were 
strangers  to  Jerusalem  :  the  pilgrimages  to  the  Holy 
Land  had  been  stimulated,  rather  than  suppressed, 
by  the  conquest  of  the  Arabs  ;  and  the  enthusiasm 
which  bad  always  prompted  tliese  perilous  journeys, 
was  nourished  by  the  congenial  passionsof  grief  and 
indignation.  A  crowd  of  pilgrims  from  the  east  and 
west  continued  to  visit  the  holy  sepulchre,  and  the 
adjacent  sanctuaries,  more  especially  at  the  festival 
of  Easter:  and  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  the  Nesto- 
rians  and  Jacobites,  tlie  Copts  and  4byssinians,  the 
Armenians  and  Georgians,  maintained  the  chapels, 
the  clergy,  and  the  poor  of  their  respective  commu- 
nions. The  harmony  of  prayer  in  so  many  \arious 
tongues,  the  worship  of  so  many  nations  in  the  com- 
mon temple  of  their  religion,  might  have  afforded  a 
spectacle  of  edification  and  peace  ;  but  the  zeal  of 
the  christian  sects  was  imbittered  by  hatred  and  re- 
venge ;  and  in  the  kingdom  of  a  sufl'ering  JMessiah, 
who  had  pardoned  Iiis  enemies,  tliey  aspired  to  com- 
mand and  persecute  their  spiritual  brethren.      The 

1  In  liis  epistle  to  the  count  of  Flanders,  Alexius  seems  to  fall  too  low 
Ijeneatli  his  character  and  digiiily  ;  yet  it  is  approved  by  Diicange, 
(Not.  ad-  Alexiad.  p.  .')35,  &c.)  and  paraphrased  by  the  abbot  Guibert, 
a  contemporary  historian.  The  Greek  text  no  longer  exists:  and  each 
translator  and  scribe  mi^^ht  say  with  Guil)ert,  (p.  47.5,)  verbis  vestita 
nieis,  a  privilef>:e  of  most  indefinite  latitude. 

m  Our  best  fund  for  the  history  of  Jerusalem  from  Heraclius  to  the 
crusades,  is  contained  in  two  larf^e  and  original  passa(;es  of  William 
archbishop  of  Tyrcj  (1.  i.  c.  1 — 10.  1.  xviii.  c.  5,  (J.)  the  i>rincipal  author 
of  the  fiesta  Dei  per  I'rancos.  M.  de  (.uiffnes  has  composed  a  very 
learned  M,'tiioire  sur  le  Commerce  des  Francois  dans  le  Levant  avant 
les  Croisades,  &c.  (Mem.  de  I'Academie  des  Inscriptions,  torn,  xxxvii. 
p.467— 50O.) 

n  Secundum  Doniinorum  dispositlonem  plerumque  lucidaplerumque 
nuhila  recepit  intervalla,  et  aftcrotantiiim  more  temporum  priesentiuin 
pravabatur  aiit  respirabat  tjualitate.  (1.  i.  c.  3.  p.  t!30.)  The  Latinily  of 
William  of  Tyre  is  by  no  means  contemptible:  b.it  in  his  account  of 
490  years,  from  the  loss  to  tlie  recovery  of  Jerusalem,  he  exceeds  the 
true  account  by  thirty  years, 

o  For  the  transactions  of  Charlemagne  with  the  Holy  Land,  ,see  Etriii- 
tiard,  (de  Vit,'i  Ciroli  Magni,  c,  10,  p,  79— H-2,)  Coiistantine  Porphyro. 
genitiis,  (de  Adniinistratione  Imperii,  1.  ii.  c.  26.  p.  80.)  and  I'a'i, 
(Critica,  torn,  A.  D.  800.  No.  13.  14,  l.'i.) 

p  The  caliph  yranttd  his  privileges,  Amalphitanis  viris  amicis  et 


pre-eminence  was  asserted  by  the  spirit  and  num- 
bers of  the  Franks  ;  and  the  greatness  of  Charle- 
magne" protected  both  the  Latin  pilgrims,  and  the 
c.'itholics  of  the  east.  The  poverty  of  Carthage, 
Alexandria,  and  Jerusalem,  was  relieved  by  the 
alms  of  that  pious  emperor;  and  many  monasteries 
of  Palestine  were  founded  or  restored  by  his  liberal 
devotion.  Harun  Alrashid,  the  greatest  of  the  Ab- 
bassides,  esteemed  in  his  christian  brother  a  similar 
supremacy  of  genius  and  power:  their  friendship 
was  cemented  by  a  frequent  intercourse  of  gifts  and 
embassies;  and  the  caliph,  without  resigning  the 
substantial  dominion,  presented  the  emperor  with 
llie  keys  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  and  perhaps  of  the 
city  of  Jerusalem.  In  the  decline  of  the  f'arlovin- 
gian  monarchy,  the  republic  of  .Vmalphi  promoted 
the  interest  of  trade  and  religion  in  tlie  east.  Her 
vessels  transported  the  Latin  pilgrims  to  the  coasts 
of  Egypt  and  Palestine,  and  deserved,  by  their  use- 
ful imports,  the  favour  and  alliance  of  the  Fatimite  I 
caliphs  :  ''  an  annual  fair  was  instituted  on  mount 
Calvary  ;  and  the  Italian  niercbants  founded  the 
convent  and  hospital  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  tlie 
cradle  of  the  monastic  and  military  order,  which  has 
since  reigned  in  the  isles  of  Rhodes  and  of  Malta. 
Had  the  christian  pilgrims  been  content  to  revere 
the  tomb  of  a  prophet,  the  disciples  of  Mahomet,  in- 
stead of  blaming,  would  have  imitated,  their  piety  : 
but  these  rigid  Unitarians  were  scandalized  by  a 
worship  which  represents  the  birth,  death,  and  re- 
surrection, of  a  God  ;  the  catholic  images  were 
branded  with  the  name  of  iilols  ;  and  tlie  Moslems 
smiled  with  indignation 'i  at  the  miraculous  (lame, 
which  was  kindled  on  the  eve  of  Easter  in  the  holy 
sepulchre.'  This  pious  fraud,  first  devised  in  the 
ninth  century,'  was  devoutly  cherished  by  the  Latin 
crusaders,  and  is  annually  repeated  by  the  clergy  of 
the  Greek,  Armenian,  and  Coptic  sects,'  who  im- 
pose on  the  credulous  spectators"  for  their  own 
benefit,  and  that  of  their  tyrants.  In  every  age,  a 
principle  of  toleration  has  been  fortified  by  a  sense 
of  interest ;  and  the  revenue  of  the  prince  and  his 
emir  was  increased  each  year,  by  the  expense  and 
tribute  of  so  many  thousand  strangers. 

Tiie    revolution    which    transferred    ,,  ,    „    _  ,, 

Under  the  Fati- 

the  sceptre  from  the  Abbassides  to  the      miie  cahphs, 

„    ,.      ..  ,  ,.,  ,.  „  A.  U.  9(10-1076. 

I'atimites   was  a  benefit,  rather  than 

utiliiim  intrndiictorihus,  (Gesla  Dei,  p.  934,)  The  trade  of  Venice  to 
Ksypt  and  Palestine  cannot  produce  so  old  a  title,  unless  we  adopt  the 
laiijjhable  translation  of  a  Frenchman  who  mistook  the  two  factions  of 
the  circus  (Veiieti  et  Prasinil  for  the  Venetians  and  Parisians. 

t|  An  Arabic  chronicle  of  Jerusalem  (apiid  Asseman,  Bibliot,  Orient, 
torn,  i,  p,  G28,  torn,  iv,  p,  3G8,)  atleslstbe  unbelief  of  the  caliph  and  the 
liisloriari  ;  yet  Cantaciizene  presumes  to  appeal  to  the  Alahometuns 
themselves  bir  the  truth  of  this  perpetual  miracle. 

r  In  his  Dis,sertations  on  Ecch'siaslical  History,  the  learned  Mosheim 
li.is  separately  discussed  tins  pretended  miracle,  (tom.  ii.  p.  214  — 30(;,) 
de  himine  saiicti  sepiileliri. 

«  William  of  Malmesbury  (I.  iv,  c,  ii,  p.  209.)  quotes  the  Itinerary 
of  the  monk  Bernard,  an  eyewitness,  who  visited  Jerusalem  A,  T>,  870. 
Tbe  miracle  is  confirmed  by  another  pilgrim  some  years  older;  and 
Mosheim  ascribes  the  invention  to  the  Franks,  soon  after  the  decease 
of  Cliarlemafrne, 

1  Our  travellers,  Sandys,  (p.  134)  Thevenot,  (p.  C2I— G37.)  Maun, 
drell,  fp,  94,  9j,)  &c.  describe  this  extravai^ant  larce,  Tlie  catholics 
are  pii/xled  to  decide,  tehen  the  miracle  ended,  and  the  trick  began. 

t'  The  orientals  themselves  confess  the  fraud,  and  plead  necessity 
and  eililiratioii  ;  (Memoires  du  Chevalier  D'Arviellx,  tom.  ii.  p.  140. 
.loseph  Abudaeiii,  Hist.  Copt,  c,  20.)  but  I  will  not  alrempt,  with  Mo. 
sbeiiii,  to  explain  theinode.  Our  travellers  have  failed  with  the  blood 
of  St,  Januarius  at  Naples. 
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an  injury,  to  the  Holy  Land.  X  sovereign  resident 
in  Egypt,  was  more  sensible  of  the  importance  of 
christian  trade  ;  and  the  emirs  of  Palestine  were 
le.ss  remote  from  the  justice  and  power  of  the  throne. 
But  the  third  of  tliese  Fatimite  caliphs  was  the  fa- 
mous Hakem,«  a  frantic  youth,  who  was  delivered  by 
his  impiety  and  despoti.sm  from  the  fear  either  of 
God  or  man  ;  and  whose  reign  was  a  wild  mixture 
of  vice  and  folly.  Regardless  of  the  most  ancient 
customs  of  Egypt,  he  imposed  on  the  women  an  ab- 
solute confinement :  the  restraint  excited  the  cla- 
mours of  both  sexes ;  their  clamours  provoked  his 
fury  ;  a  part  of  Old  Cairo  was  delivered  to  the  flames ; 
and  the  guards  and  citizens  were  engaged  many 
days  in  a  bloody  condict.  At  first  the  caliph  de- 
clared himself  a  zealous  mussulman,  the  founder  or 
benefactor  of  moschs  and  colleges:  twelve  hundred 
and  ninety  copies  of  the  Koran  were  transcribed  at 
his  expense  in  letters  of  gold  ;  and  his  edict  extir- 
pated the  vineyards  of  the  Upper  Egypt.  But  his 
vanity  was  soon  flattered  by  the  hope  of  introducing 
a  new  religion:  he  aspired  above  the  fame  of  a 
prophet,  and  styled  himself  the  visible  image  of  the 
most  high  God,  who,  after  nine  apparitions  on  earth, 
was  at  length  manifest  in  his  royal  person.  At  the 
name  of  Hakem,  the  lord  of  the  living  and  the  dead, 
every  knee  was  bent  in  religious  adoration  :  his  mys- 
teries were  performed  on  a  mountain  near  Cairo  : 
sixteen  thousand  converts  had  signed  his  profession 
of  faith  ;  and  at  the  present  hour,  a  free  and  war- 
like people,  the  Druses  of  mount  Libanus,  are  per- 
suaded of  the  life  and  divinity  of  a  madman  and 
tyrant.v  In  his  divine  character,  Hakem  hated  the 
Jews  and  christians,  as  the  servants  of  his  rivals  : 
while  some  remains  of  prejudice  or  prudence  still 
pleaded  in  favour  of  the  law  of  Mahomet.  Both  in 
Egypt  and  Palestine,  his  cruel  and  wanton  persecu- 
tion made  some  martyrs  and  many  apostates :  the 
common  rights  and  special  privileges  of  the  secta- 
ries were  equally  disregarded  ;  and  a  general  inter- 
dict was  laid  on  the  devotion  of  strangers  and  natives, 
c     .,         ,    The  temple  of  the  christian  world,  the 

Samlejre    of  '  ^  ,        ^ 

church  of  the  resurrection,  was  demo- 
lished to  its  foundations  ;  the  lumi- 
nous prodigy  of  Easter  was  interrupted,  and  much 
profane  labour  was  exhausted  to  destroy  the  cave  in 
the  rock  which  properly  constitutes  the  holy  sepul- 
chre. At  the  report  of  this  sacrilege,  the  nations  of 
Europe  were  astonished  and  alllictcd  :  but  instead 
of  arming  in  the  defence  of  the  Holy  Land,  they 
contented  themselves  with  burning  or  banishing  the 
Jews,  as  the  secret  advLsers  of  the  impious  barba- 
rian.'   Yet  the  calamities  of  Jerusalem  were  in  some 

J  See  DHerbelnt,  (Bibliol.  Orientale,  p.  411  )  Ren.iudot,  (Hist.  Pa. 
triarch.  Alox.  p.  3il0.  ,197.  400,  401.)  Elmacin,  (Hist.  Saracen,  p.  :i21  — 
323.) and Marei,  (p.  3S4— :t86.) an  liistorian of  E^ypt.  transl.ited  by  Reiske 
from  Arabic  into  German,  and  verbally  interpreted  to  me  by  a  friend. 

y  Ttle  religion  of  the  t)ruses  is  concealed  by  their  ignorance  and 
hypocrisy.  Their  secret  doctrines  are  confined  to  the  elect  who  profess  a 
contemplative  life  ;  and  the  vulvar  Druses,  the  most  indifferentnf  men, 
occa.sinnaliy  conform  to  the  worship  of  the  Niahometans  and  christians  of 
their  neighbourhood.  The  little  that  is.  or  deserves  to  be,  known,  may  be 
seen  in  the  indnstrions  Niehuhr,  (Vovaj;es,  torn.  ii.  p.  3-54— .3o7,)  and  the 
second  vrdume  of  the  recent  and  instructive  Travels  of  I\l.  de  Volney. 

I  See  Glaber,  I.  iii.  c.  7.  and  the  .\nMals  of  liaronins  and  Pa"i,  A.'D 
1003. 

a  Per  idem  tempus  ex  universo  orbe  tara  ioounieraljilis  multitudo 


Hakem, 
A.  D.   1003. 


measure  alleviated  by  the  inconstancy  or  repentance 
of  Hakem  liimself;  and  tlie  royal  mandate  was 
seale^l  for  the  restitution  of  the  churches,  when  the 
tyrant  was  assassinated  by  the  emissaries  of  his 
sister.  The  succeeding  caliphs  resumed  the  maxims 
of  religion  and  policy  ;  a  free  toleration  was  again 
granted  ;  with  the  pious  aid  of  the  emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople, the  holy  sepulchre  arose  from  its  ruins; 
and,  after  a  short  abstinence,  the  pilgrims  returned 
with  an  increase  of  appetite  to  the  spiritual  feast.^ 
In  the  sea-voyage  of  Palestine,  the  dangers  were 
ficquent,  and  the  opportunities  rare  ;  but  the  con- 
version of  Hungary  opened  a  safe  communication 
between  Germany  and  Greece.  The  charity  of  St. 
Stephen,  the  apostle  of  his  kingdom,  relieved  and 
conducted  his  itinerant  brethren;''  and  from  Bel- 
grade to  Antioch,  they  traversed  fifteen  hundred 
miles  of  a  christian  empire,  .\mong  the    ,  ,     , 

^  ^  Increase  of  pil- 

Franks,  the  zeal    of   pilgrimage  pre-        srimases, 

■111  1    ^,  1         c   r-  A-D.  1024,  &c. 

vaileu  beyond  the  example  oi  lormer 
times  ;  and  the  roads  were  covered  with  multitudes 
of  either  sex,  and  of  every  rank,  who  professed  their 
contempt  of  life,  so  soon  as  they  should  have  kissed 
the  tomb  of  their  Redeemer.  Princes  and  prelates 
abandoned  the  care  of  their  dominions  ;  and  the 
numbers  of  these  pious  caravans  were  a  prelude  to 
the  armies  which  marched  in  the  ensuing  age  under 
the  banner  of  the  cross.  About  tliirty  years  before 
the  first  crusade,  the  archbishop  of  Mentz,  with  the 
bishops  of  Utrecht,  Bamberg,  and  Ratisbon,  under- 
took this  laborious  journey  from  the  Rhine  to  the 
Jordan;  and  the  multitude  of  their  followers  amount- 
ed to  seven  thousand  persons.  At  Constantinople, 
they  were  hospitably  entertained  by  the  emperor  ; 
but  the  ostentation  of  their  wealth  provoked  the 
assault  of  the  wild  Arabs  ;  they  drew  their  swords 
with  scrupulous  reluctance,  and  sustained  a  siege 
in  the  village  of  Capernaum,  till  they  were  rescued 
by  the  venal  protection  of  the  Fatimite  emir.  After 
visiting  the  holy  places,  they  embarked  for  Italy, 
but  only  a  remnant  of  two  thousand  arrived  in  safety 
in  their  native  land.  Ingulphus,  a  secretary  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  was  a  companion  of  this 
pilgrimage :  he  observes  that  they  .sallied  from 
Normandy,  thirty  stout  and  well-appointed  horse- 
men ;  but  that  they  repassed  the  .\lps,  twenty  mise- 
rable palmers,  w  ith  the  stafl'  in  their  hand,  and  the 
wallet  at  their  baek.'^ 

After  the  defeat  of  the  Romans,  the  f.„„^„„,  „f  j,. 
tranquillitv  of  the  Fatimite  caliphs  was   '"s^iiem  by  the 

Turks 

invaded  by  the  Turks. i"     One  of  the         A.D. 
lieutenants  of  Maiek  Shah,  Atsiz  the     '<"«-"»«• 
Carizinian,  marched  into  Syria  at  the  head  of  a 

crepit  contlnere  ad  scpulchrum  Salvatoris  Hicrosolyniis,  quantum  nul- 

Ins  hnminum  prius  sperare  poterat.     Ordo  inferioris  plebis mc- 

diocres re^'es  et  comites pra'sules mulictcs  multa^ 

nohiles  cum  pauperioribus Pluribus  enim  erat  mentis  deitide- 

rium  mori  priusqu,am  ad  propria  revertereiitur.  (Glaber,  1.  iv.  c.  (».  Bou. 
()uel.  Historians  of  France,  torn,  x.  p.  50  ) 

b  Glaber,  I.  iii.  c.  1.  Katona,(Hist.  Crit.  Ite^.  Hun5:ariie,  torn.  i.  p.  3(VI 
— 311.)  examines  whether  St.  Stephen  founded  .a  monastery  at  Jerusalem. 

c  Baronius  (A.  D.  10<)4.  No.  43—5(5.)  has  transcribed  the  *:reater 
part  of  theori(;inal  narratives  of  Ingulphus,  niarianus,  and  Lamberlus. 

rt  See  IClmacin,  (Hist.  Saracen.  l>.'343,  3.50.)  and  Abulph.imsius.  (Dy- 
nast, p.  2,17.  vers.  Pocoek.)  M.  de  Guipncs,  (Hist,  des  Huns.  ton),  iii. 
part  i.  p.  215,  216.)  adds  the  testimonies,  or  rather  the  names,  of  .\bul. 
feda  and  Novaira. 
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powerful  army,  and  reduced  Damascus  by  famine 
and  llie  sword.  Hems,  and  the  oilier  cities  of  the 
province,  acknowledfccd  the  caliph  of  IJa^dad  and 
the  sultan  of  Persia;  and  the  victorious  emir  ad- 
vanced without  resistance  to  the  banks  of  tlie  Nile: 
the  I'atimilc  was  preparing;  to  lly  into  the  heart  of 
Africa  :  but  the  negroes  of  his  guard  and  the  inha- 
bitants of  Cairo  made  a  desperate  sally,  and  re- 
pulsed the  Turk  from  the  conlinesof  Egypt.  In  his 
retreat,  he  indulged  the  licence  of  slaughter  and 
rapine;  the  judge  and  notaries  of  Jerusalem  were 
invited  to  his  camp,  and  their  execution  was  follow- 
ed by  the  massacre  of  three  thousand  citizens.  The 
cruelty  or  the  defeat  of  Atsiz  was  soon  punished  by 
tlie  sultan  Toucush,  the  brother  of  Malek  Sliuh,  wlio 
with  a  higher  title  and  more  formidable  powers,  as- 
serted the  dominion  of  Syria  and  Palestine.  The 
house  of  Scljuk  reigned  about  twenty  years  in  .le- 
rusaicm  ;■■  but  the  hereditary  conunand  of  the  holy 
city  and  territory  was  intrusted  or  abandoned  to  the 
emir  Ortok,  the  chief  of  a  tribe  of  Turkmans,  whose 
children,  after  their  expulsion  from  Palestine,  form- 
ed two  dynasties  on  the  borders  of  Armenia  and 
As.syria.'  The  oriental  christians  and  the  Latin 
pilgrims  deplored  a  revolution,  which,  instead  of  the 
regular  government  and  old  alliance  of  the  caliphs, 
imposed  on  their  necks  the  iron  yoke  of  the  strangers 
of  the  north. »■  In  his  court  and  camp  the  great 
sultan  had  adopted  in  some  degree  the  arts  and 
manners  of  Persia  ;  but  the  body  of  the  Turkish  na- 
tion, and  more  especially  the  pastoral  tribes,  still 
breathed  the  fierceness  of  the  desert.  From  Nice  to 
Jerusalem,  the  western  countries  of  Asia  were  a 
scene  of  foreign  and  domestic  hostility  ;  and  the 
shepherds  of  Palestine,  who  held  a  precarious  sway 
on  a  doubtful  frontier,  had  neither  leisure  nor  capa- 
city to  await  the  slow  profits  of  commercial  and  re- 
ligious freedom.  The  pilgrims,  who,  through  innu- 
merable perils,  had  reached  the  gates  of  Jerusalem, 
were  the  victims  of  private  rapine  or  public  oppres- 
sion, and  often  sunk  under  the  pressure  of  famine 
and  disease,  before  they  were  permitted  to  salute  the 
holy  sepulchre.  A  spirit  of  native  barbarism,  or 
recent  zeal,  prompted  the  Turkmans  to  insult  the 
clergy  of  every  sect :  the  patriarch  was  dragged  by 
the  hairalong  the  pavement,  and  east  into  a  dungeon, 
to  extort  a  ransom  from  the  sympathy  of  his  flock  ; 
and  the  divine  worship  in  the  church  of  the  resur- 
rection was  often  disturbed  by  the  .savage  rudeness 
of  its  masters.  The  pathetic  talc  excited  the  mil- 
lions of  the  west  to  march  under  tlie  standard  of  the 
cross  to  the  relief  of  the  Holy  Land  :  and  yet  how 
trilling  is  the  sura  of  these  accumulated  evils,  if 

-  From  Uip  expedition  of  Isar  Atsiz  (.4.  II.  4f.9.  A.  D.  1076.)  to  llie 
PXplllNinii  nfthe  OrUiItidu'S,  (A.  D.  Hfjli.]  "^Vt  William  of  Tyr.;  (I.  i.  c. 
rt.  p.  (xl-l )  .-iHsiTts,  that  Jerusalem  was  tliirty.ei(jlit  yt-ars  in  tlie  bands 
of  tile  Turks;  ami  an  Arabic  cbronieie,  (juoted  by  l*.i!.'i.  (torn.  iv.  p. 
202.)  siinpoH'S,  tbat  the  city  was  reduced  by  a  Ciinzniian  ceneral  to 
the  obedience  of  the  calipb  of  ISasdad.  A.  II.  46.1.  A.  1).  1070.  IIum- 
early  dates  are  not  very  compatible  with  tbe  ^^eneral  history  of  Asia  ; 
and  I  am  sure,  that  as  late  as  A.  I).  UMil.  tbe  rcfjiiurn  BabylN. 
nicum  (of  Cairo)  still  prevailed  in  l*aleslinc.  (iiaronius,  A.  I>.  loii-t. 
No,  W.) 

f  De  Oiiipies.  Hist,  des  Huns,  torn.  i.  p.  2-19—252. 

ir  Willcrni.  Tyr.  1.  i.  c.  8.  p.  634.  who  strives  bard  to  magnify  the 
christian  grievances.    The  Turks  exacted  an  aureus  from  each  pilgrim  ! 


compared  with  the  single  act  of  the  sacrilege  of 
Hakem,  which  had  been  so  patiently  endured  by 
the  Latin  eh.-istians !  A  slighter  provocation  in- 
flamed the  more  irascible  temper  of  their  descend- 
ants :  a  new  spirit  had  arisen  of  religious  chivalry 
and  papal  dominion  :  a  nerve  was  touched  of  ex- 
((uisitc  feeling;  and  the  scnsatiou  vibrated  to  the 
heart  of  Europe. 
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Origin  and  numbers  of  the  first  crusade. — Characters 
(if  the  Latin  princes. — Their  march  to  Cimstan- 
tinnple. — Policy  of  the  Greek  emperor  Alexin.^.— 
Conquest  of  Nice,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem,  hi/  the 
Franks. — Deliverance  of  the  holy  sepulchre. — 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  first  kiny  of  Jerusalem. — 
Institutions  of  the  French  or  Latin  hinydom. 


Aboi't  twenty  years  after  the  conquest  „,.    , 

■'  ■'  '  The  first  crus:idi>, 

of  Jerusalem  by  the  Turks,  the  holy  A,  D.  ioi)5— loau. 
,    ,  •'   '^     1    L  I  •*.      r  I'eter  the  hermit, 

sepulchre  was  visited  by  a  ncrrait  of 
the  name  of  Peter,  a  native  of  Amiens,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Picardy"  in  France.  His  resentment  and 
sympathy  were  excited  by  his  own  injuries  and  the 
oppression  of  the  christian  name ;  he  mingled  his 
tears  with  those  of  the  patriarch,  and  earnestly  in- 
quired, if  no  hopes  of  relief  could  be  entertained 
from  the  Greek  emperors  of  the  east.  The  patriarch 
exposed  the  vices  and  weakness  of  the  successors 
of  Constantine.  "  I  will  rouse,"  exclaimed  the 
hermit,  "  the  martial  nations  of  Europe  in  your 
cau.se  ;"  and  Europe  was  obedient  to  the  call  of  the 
hermit.  The  astonished  patriarch  dismissed  him 
with  epistles  of  credit  and  complaint ;  and  no  sooner 
did  he  land  at  Bari,  than  Peter  hastened  to  kiss 
the  feet  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  His  stature  was 
small,  his  appearance  contemptible ;  but  his  eye 
was  keen  and  lively  ;  and  Ite  po.sscssed  that  vehe- 
mence of  speech,  which  seldom  fails  to  impart  the 
persuasion  of  the  soul.'  He  was  born  of  a  gentle- 
man's family,  (for  we  must  now  adopt  a  modern 
idiom,)  and  his  military  service  was  under  the  neigh- 
bouring counts  of  IJoulogne,  the  heroes  of  the  first 
crusade.  But  he  soon  relinquished  the  sword  and 
the  world  ;  and  if  it  be  true,  that  his  wife,  however 
noble,  was  aged  and  ugly,  he  might  withdraw,  with 
the  less  reluctance,  from  her  bed  to  a  convent,  and 
at  length  to  a  hermitage.  In  this  austere  .solitude, 
his  body  was  emaciated,  his  fancy  was  inflamed; 
whatever  he  wished,  he  believed  ;  whatever  he  be- 
lieved, he  saxv  in  dreams  and  revelations.     From 

The  ctiphnr  of  the  Franks  is  now  fourteen  dollars :  and  Europe  does 
not  eoiiiplaiii  of  this  voluntary  tax. 

a  AVliimsical  eiion{;h  is  the  tirigin  of  the  name  of  Picnrds,  and  from 
thence  <if  J*icardie,  which  does  not  date  earlier  than  A,  \>.  V2fHt.  It 
was  an  academical  joke,  an  epitiiet  first  applied  to  the  epiariehome 
humour  of  those  students,  in  Ihe  University  of  Pariji,  who  came  from 
the  frontier  of  France  and  Flanders.  (Valcsii  Nolitia  Gallianini,  p.  447. 
Lon^'lle^Ile,  Description  dc  la  France,  |i.  54.) 

b  William  of  Tyre  (I.  i.  c.  1 1.p,e37,  638.)  thus  describes  the  hermit: 
Piisiliiis,  personii  conleniptibilis,  vivacis  in;{cnii,  et  ociihini  babeiis 
p.Tspicacem  graturaqiie,  et  sponte  fluens  ei  non  deerat  eloquiuni.  See 
Albert  Aipiensis,  p.  185.  Guibert,  p.  482.  Anna  Comnena  in  Alexiad. 
I.  X.  p.  284,  &c,  with  Ducange's  notes,  p,  349, 
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Jerusalem,  the  pilgrim  returned  an  accomplished 
fanatic  ;  but  as  be  excelled  in  the  popular  madness 
of  the  times,  pope  Urban  the  second  received  him 
as  a  prophet,  applauded  his  glorious  design,  pro- 
mised to  support  it  in  a  general  council,  and  en- 
couraged him  to  proclaim  the  deliverance  of  the 
Holy  Land.  Invigorated  by  the  approbation  of  the 
pontiff,  his  zealous  missionary  traversed,  with  speed 
and  success,  the  provinces  of  Italy  and  France. 
His  diet  was  abstemious,  his  prayers  long  and  fer- 
Tent,  and  the  alms  which  be  received  with  one  hand, 
he  distributed  with  tlic  other  :  his  head  was  bare, 
his  feet  naked,  his  meagre  body  was  wrapt  in  a 
coarse  garment  ;  he  bore  and  displayed  a  weighty 
crucifix ;  and  the  ass  on  which  he  rode  was  sanc- 
tified in  the  public  eye,  by  the  service  of  the  man 
of  God.  He  preached  to  innumerable  crowds  in 
the  churches,  the  streets,  and  the  highways :  the 
hermit  entered  with  equal  confidence  the  palace  and 
the  cottage  ;  and  the  people,  for  all  were  people,  were 
impetuously  moved  by  his  call  to  repentance  and 
arms.  When  he  painted  the  sufterings  of  the  na- 
tives and  pilgrims  of  Palestine,  every  heart  was 
melted  to  compassion  ;  every  breast  glowed  with 
indignation,  when  he  challenged  the  warriors  of  the 
age  to  defend  their  brethren,  and  rescue  their  Sa- 
viour: his  ignorance  of  art  and  language  was  com- 
pensated by  sighs,  and  tears,  and  ejaculations  ;  and 
Peter  supplied  the  deficiency  of  reason  by  loud  and 
frequent  appeals  to  Christ  and  his  mother,  to  the 
saints  and  angels  of  paradise,  with  whom  he  had 
personally  conversed.  The  most  perfect  orator  of 
Athens  might  have  envied  the  success  of  his  elo- 
quence :  the  rustic  enthusiast  inspired  the  passions 
which  he  felt,  and  Christendom  expected  with  im- 
patience the  counsels  and  decrees  of  the  supreme 
pontiff. 

The  magnanimous  spirit  of  Gregory 
the  seventh  had  already  embraced  the 
design  of  arming  Europe  against  Asia ; 
the  ardour  of  his  zeal  and  ambition 
still  breathes  in  his  epistles:  from  either  side  of  the 
Alps,  fifty  thousand  catholics  had  enlisted  under 
the  banner  of  St.  Peter  ;■=  and  his  successor  reveals 
his  intention  of  marching  at  their  head  against  the 
impious  sectaries  of  Mahomet.  But  the  glory  or 
reproach  of  executing,  though  not  in  person,  this 
holy  enterprise,  was  reserved  for  Urban  the  second ,'' 
the  most  faithful  of  his  disciples.  He  undertook  the 
conquest  of  the  east,  whilst  the  larger  portion  of 
Rome  was  possessed  and  fortified  by  his  rival  Gui- 
bcrt  of  Ravenna,  who  contended  with  Urban  for  the 

c  Ultra  qiiinqua^inta  millia,  si  me  pnssunt  in  expeditione  pro  duce 
et  pontifice  habere,  armatd  maun  volunt  in  inimicos  Dei  insur^ere  et 
ad  sepulchrum  Domini  ipso  ducente  pervenire.  (iregor.  vii.  epist.  ii, 
31.  in  torn.  xil.  p.  322.  concil. 

d  Seethe  original '  live-s  of  Urb.in  11.  by  Pandnlphus  Pisanus  and 
Bernardus  Guidu,  in  Muratori,  Rer.  Ital.  Script,  torn.  iii.  i)ars  i.  p 
352,  K3. 

«  She  is  known  by  tlie  different  name?  of  Praxes,  Enpra?cia,  F.nfra- 
sia,  and  Adelais;  and  ^.ts  the  daugliter  of  a  Ril!t<ian  prince  and  tlie 
widow  of  a  margrave  of  Brandenbnrgl).  Slruv.  Corpns  Ilist.  (ierma- 
llica?,  p.  .140. 

f  Ilenrrcus  odio  earn  ca'pit  habere  :  iden  incarcer.ivit  earn,  et  concessit 
lit  plerir|ue  vim  ei  inferrent;  inimo  tilinm  horlans  nteam  snbagitarel. 
(Dodechin,  Continual.  Marian.  Scot,  apnd  Baron.  A.  D.  1093,  No.  4.) 
In  the  synod  of  Cuustancc,  she  is  described  by  Bertholdus,  rerum  iu. 


Urban  II.  in  the 
council  of  Pla- 
centia, 

A.  D.  1095. 
March. 


name  and  honours  of  the  pontificate.  He  attempted 
to  unite  the  powers  of  the  west,  at  a  time  when  the 
princes  were  separated  from  the  church,  and  the 
people  from  their  princes,  by  the  excommunication 
which  liiniself  and  his  predecessors  had  thundered 
against  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  France.  Philip 
the  first,  of  France,  supported  with  patience  the 
censures  which  he  had  provoked  by  his  scandalous 
life  and  adulterous  marriage.  Henry  the  fourth,  of 
Germany,  as.serted  the  right  of  investitures,  the 
prerogative  of  confirming  his  bishops  by  the  delivery 
of  the  ring  and  crosier.  But  the  emperor's  party 
was  crushed  in  Italy  by  the  arms  of  the  Normans 
and  the  countess  Mathilda ;  and  the  long  quarrel 
had  been  recently  envenomed  by  the  revolt  of  his 
son  Conrad  and  the  shame  of  his  wife,*  who,  in  the 
synods  of  Constance  and  Placentia,  confessed  the 
manifold  prostitutions  to  which  she  had  been  ex- 
posed by  a  husband  regardless  of  her  honour  and 
his  own.f  So  popular  was  the  cause  of  Urban,  so 
weighty  was  his  influence,  that  the  council  which 
he  summoned  at  Placentia  s  was  composed  of  two 
hundred  bishops  of  Italy,  France,  Burgundy,  Swa- 
bia,  and  Bavaria.  Four  thousand  of  the  clergy,  and 
thirty  thousand  of  the  laity,  attended  this  important 
meeting  ;  and,  as  the  most  spacious  cathedral  would 
have  been  inadequate  to  the  multitude,  the  session 
of  seven  days  were  held  in  a  plain  adjacent  to  the 
city.  The  ambassadors  of  the  Greek  emperor, 
Alexius  Comnenus,  were  introduced  to  plead  the 
distress  of  their  sovereign  and  the  danger  of  Con- 
stantinople, which  was  divided  only  by  a  narrow 
sea  from  the  victorious  Turks,  the  common  enemies 
of  the  Christian  name.  In  their  suppliant  address 
they  flattered  the  pride  of  the  Latin  princes ;  and, 
appealing  at  once  to  their  policy  and  religion,  ex- 
horted them  to  repel  the  barbarians  on  the  confines 
of  Asia,  rather  than  to  expect  thera  in  the  heart  of 
Europe.  At  the  sad  tale  of  the  misery  and  perils  of 
their  eastern  brethren,  the  assembly  burst  into 
tears :  the  most  eager  champions  declared  their 
readiness  to  march  :  and  the  Greek  ambassadors 
were  dismissed  with  the  assurance  of  a  speedy  and 
powerful  succour.  The  relief  of  Constantinople 
was  included  in  the  larger  and  most  distant  project 
of  the  deliverance  of  Jerusalem  ;  but  the  prudent 
Urban  adjourned  the  final  decision  to  a  second 
synod,  which  he  proposed  to  celebrate  in  some  city 
of  France  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year.  The 
short  delay  would  propagate  the  flame  of  enthusi- 
asm ;  and  his  firmest  hope  was  in  a  nation  of  sol- 
diers,*"   still   proud   of  the   pre-eminence    of  their 

spector;  qua^  se  tantas  et  tarn  inauditas  fornicatioDitm  spurcitias,  et  a 
tantis  passam  fui.«$e  conqiiesta  est,  &:c.  and  again  at  Placentia;  satis 
misericorditer  suscepit.eo  quod  ipsara  tantas  spurcitiasnon  tani  corami. 
sisse  quam  invitani  pertuhsse  pro  certe  cogintverit  papa  cum  sancta 
synodci.  Apud  liaron.  A.  D.  I0!P3.  No.  1.  lOlH.  No.  3.  A  rare  Milijcct 
for  tile  infallible  decision  of  a  pope  and  council.  These  abominations 
are  repugnant  to  every  principle  of  human  nature,  which  is  not  altered 
by  a  dispute  about  rings  and  crosiers,  ^'et  it  should  .seem,  that  the 
wretched  woman  was  tempted  by  the  priests  to  relate  or  sut>scribesome 
infamous  stories  of  herself  and  her  husband. 

b:  See  the  narrative  and  acts  of  the  synod  of  Placentia,  Concil,  torn, 
xii.  p.  821,  &e. 

1»  Guibert,  himself  a  Frenchman,  praises  the  piety  and  valour  of  the 
French  nation,  the  author  and  example  of  the  cruisides:  Geits  noliihs. 
prudeus,  bellicosa,  dapsilisetuitida  ....  QlloscnimBritoiies,  .4r^/o«, 
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name,  and  ambitious  to  cnmlatc  llicir  hero  Cliarlc- 
niagnc,'  who,  in  the  poimhir  Hoinaiico  of  Turpin,'' 
liad  acliiived  the  coiunicsl  of  the  Holy  Land.  A 
latent  motive  of  all'eetion  or  vanity  nii^ht  intlucnce 
the  ehoiee  of  I'rhan  :  he  was  liimsclf  a  native  of 
France,  a  monk  of  Clujcny,  and  the  first  of  his  coun- 
trymen who  ascended  the  throne  of  St.  Peter.  The 
pope  had  illustrated  his  family  and  province;  nor 
is  there  perhaps  a  more  exquisite  gratilication  than 
to  revisit,  in  a  conspicuous  dignity,  the  humble  and 
laborious  scenes  of  our  youth. 

It  may  occasion  some  surprise  that 
Council  of  C'ler-     ,       ,.  ■„.,,.  ■       , 

inoiit,  A.  11.1095.  the  Koman  pontill  sliould  erect,  in  the 
November.  ^^^^^^   ^^f   p,.a„ee,    the    tribunal    from 

whence  he  hurled  his  anathemas  against  the  king  ; 
but  our  surprise  will  vanish  so  soon  as  we  form  a 
just  estimate  of  a  king  of  France  of  tlie  eleventh 
century.'  Pliilip  the  first  was  the  great-grandson  of 
Hugh  Capet,  the  founder  of  tlie  present  race,  who, 
in  the  decline  of  Charlemagne's  posterity,  added  the 
regal  title  to  his  patrimonial  estates  of  Paris  and 
Orleans.  In  this  narrow  compass,  he  was  possessed 
of  wealth  and  jurisdiction;  but  in  the  rest  of 
France,  Hugh  and  his  first  descendants  were  no 
more  than  the  feudal  lords  of  about  sixty  dukes  and 
counts,  of  independent  and  hereditary  power,'"  who 
disdained  the  control  of  laws  and  legal  assemblies, 
and  whose  disregard  of  their  sovereign  w  as  revenged 
by  the  disobedience  of  their  inferior  vassals.  At 
Clermont,  in  the  territories  of  the  count  of  Au- 
vergne,"  the  pope  might  brave  with  impunity  the 
resentment  of  Philip;  and  the  council  which  he 
convened  in  that  city  was  not  less  numerous  or 
respectable  than  the  synod  of  Placentia."  Besides 
his  court  and  council  of  Roman  cardinals,  he  was 
supported  by  thirteen  archbishops  and  two  hundred 
and  twenty-live  bishops  ;  the  number  of  mitred  pre- 
lates was  computed  at  four  hundred  ;  and  the  fathers 
of  the  church  were  blessed  by  the  saints,  and  en- 
lightened by  the  doctors  of  the  age.  From  the  ad- 
jacent kingdoms,  a  martial  train  of  lords  and  knights 
of  power  and  renown  attended  the  council,''  in  high 
expectation  of  its  resolves  ;  and  such  was  the  ardour 
of  zeal  and  curiosity,  that  the  city  was  filled,  and 
many  thousands,  in  the  month  of  November,  erected 
their  tents  or  huts  in  the  open  field.     A  session  of 

Ligures,  si  bonis  eos  moribiis  vijeamus,  non  illieo  Fravcos  hominea 
.nppellemns?  {p.  47fi.)  He  owns,  however,  that  the  vivarity  4if  llie 
Freti(?ti  defj^eiierates  into  petulance  araon}^  foreijjners,  (p.  40.'1.)  and  vain 
Inqtlariousnef«,  (p.  502.) 

i  Per  viain  quam  jamdudum  Carolus  IMapnus  mirificns  rex  Franco, 
rum  aptari  fecit  ilstpie  C.  P.  (Gesta  Francoruni,  p.  I.  Robert.  Monarch. 
Hist.  Ilieros  I.  i.  p.  .13,  &c.) 

It  John  Tiipiniis,  or  Turpinus,  was  Archbishop  of  Uheims,  A.  D. 
77.1.  After  llie  year  1000,  this  romance  was  composed  in  his  name,  by  a 
monk  of  the  l»orders  of  France  and  Spain  ;  and  such  was  tlie  idea  of  ec- 
clesia-stical  merit,  that  lie  describes  himself  as  a  fi^^htin^  and  drinking 
priest !  Yet  the  book  of  lies  was  pronounced  authentic  by  pope  Calixlus 
11.  (A.  D.  11*22.)  and  is  respectfully  (juoletl  by  the  abbut  Suger.  in  the 
irreat  Chriniicles  of  SL  Dcnys.  (Fabric.  Bibliot.  Latin,  medii  ^vi,  edit. 
Maiisi,  lom.  iv.  p.  \C,\.) 

I  >S-c  litat  de  la  France,  by  the  Count  de  Bonlainvilliers,  torn.  i.  p.  180. 
— 182.  and  the  second  volume  of  the  Observations  sur  I'Histoire  de 
France,  t>y  tlic  Abbe  de  Mably. 

m  In  the  nrovinces  of  the  sontli  of  the  Loire,  the  fir.st  Capetians 
were  scarcely  allowed  a  feudal  supremacy.  On  all  sides.  Normainly, 
Breta(;ru-,  Afjuitain,  llurfjundy,  Lorraine,  antl  Flanders,  contracted  the 
name  ami  limits  of  the  proper  France.  See  Hadrian.  Vales.  Notitia 
Galliarnm. 

n  These  countji,  a  younger  branch  of  the  dukes  of  Aquitain,  were  at 
length  despoiled  of  the  greatest  part  of  their  country  by  I'hilip  Angus. 


eight  days  produced  some  useful  or  edifying  canons 
for  the  reformation  of  manners;  a  si-vere  censure 
was  pronounced  against  the  licence  of  private  war; 
the  truce  of  (Jod  i  was  confirmed,  a  suspension  of 
hostilities  during  four  days  of  the  week  ;  women 
and  iniests  were  placed  under  the  safeguard  of  the 
church  ;  and  a  protection  of  three  years  was  extend- 
ed to  husbandmen  and  merchants,  the  defenceless 
victims  of  military  rapine.  But  a  law,  however 
venerable  be  the  sanction,  cannot  suddenly  trans- 
form the  temper  of  the  times ;  and  the  benevolent 
elforts  of  Urban  deserve  the  less  praise,  since  he 
laboured  to  appease  some  domestic  (|uarrels,  that  he 
might  spread  the  flames  of  war  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Kiiphrates.  From  the  synod  of  Placcnlia,  the 
rumour  of  his  great  design  had  gone  forth  among 
the  nations  :  the  clergy  on  their  return  had  preached 
in  every  diocese  the  merit  and  glory  of  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  Holy  Land  ;  and  when  the  pope  ascend- 
ed a  lofty  scaffolil  in  the  market-place  of  Clermont, 
his  elo(|uence  was  addres.scd  to  a  well-prepared  and 
impatient  audience.  His  topics  were  oI)viotis,  his 
exhortation  was  vehement,  his  success  inevitable. 
The  orator  was  interrupted  by  the  shout  of  thou- 
sands, who  with  one  voice,  and  in  their  rustic  idiom, 
exclaimed  aloud,  "  God  wills  it,  Ood  wills  it."' 
"  It  is  indeed  the  will  of  God,"  replied  the  pope  ; 
"  and  let  this  memorable  word,  the  inspiration 
surely  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  lie  for  ever  adopted  as 
your  cry  of  battle,  to  animate  the  devotion  and  cou- 
rage of  the  champions  of  Christ.  His  cross  is  the 
symbol  of  your  salvation  ;  wear  it,  a  red,  a  bloody 
cross,  as  an  external  mark,  on  your  breasts  or 
shoulders,  as  a  pledge  of  your  sacred  and  irrevoca- 
ble engagement."  The  proposal  was  joyfully  ac- 
cepted ;  great  numbers,  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity, 
impressed  on  their  garments  the  sign  of  the  cross,' 
and  solicited  the  pope  to  march  at  their  heail.  This 
dangerous  honour  was  declined  by  the  more  prudent 
successor  of  Gregory,  who  alleged  the  scliism  of  the 
church,  and  the  duties  of  his  pastoral  odice,  recora-  | 
mending  to  the  faithful,  who  were  disqualified  by 
sex  or  profession,  by  age  or  infirmity,  to  aid,  witli 
their  prayers  and  alms,  the  personal  service  of  their 
robust  brethren.  The  name  and  powers  of  his  legale 
he  devolved  on   Adhemar  bisliop  of  Puy,  the  first 

tns.     The  bishops  of  Clermont  cr.idually  became  princes  of  the  city. 
I\IeIao;;e«,  tires  d'une  grande  liililiotlieque,  torn,  xxxvi.  p.  2S8,  &c. 

o  See  the  acts  of  the  council  of  Clermont,  Coiicil-  tom.  xii.  p.  829,  &c. 

p  Condtixernnt  ad  Concilium  e  inultis  regionibus,  viri  potentes  et 
lionorati,  innumeri  ouamvis  cingulo  taicalis  tnilitite  snperbi.  (Raldric, 
an  eye-witness,  p.   86-88.     Robert.  Mon.   p.  31,  33.      Will.  Tyr.  i.  14,       , 
15.  p.  H.ia— 641.     fjiiibrrt.  p.  478-4fiO.      Fnlcliir.  Carnnt,  p.  .182.)  J 

q  The  Truce  of  God  (Treva  or  Treuga  Dei)  was  first  invented   in      1 
Aqnitain,  A.  D.  10.12  ;   blamed  by  some  bishops  as  an  occasion   of   per-      I 
jury,  and  rejected  by  the  Normans  as  contrary  to  their  privileges.  (Du. 
cange.  Gloss.  Latin.  lom.  vi.  p.  682— tiS.^.) 

r  Dnijtiiilt,  Deusindt.'  was  the  pure  acclamation  of  the  cler::y  who  , 
umletslood  Latin.  (Robert,  Mon.  I.  i.p..12.)  By  the  illiterate  laily  who 
spoke  the  Provincial  or  I.ininuvin  idiom,  it  was  corrupted  to  Dens  lo  \ 
roll,  or  Die.r  el  roit.  .See  Chron.  Cusineiise,  I.  iv.  c.  II.  p.  497.  in  | 
IMuratori,  Script-  Reriim  Ital.  tom.  iv.  and  Oucange,  (Disserlat.  xi.  p. 
207  snr  Joinville,  and  Gloss.  Laliti  tom.  ii.  p,  090.)  who,  in  liis  preface,  ' 
produces  a  very  difficult  specimen  of  the  dialect  of  Kovergne.  A.  I>.  1100.  ', 
very  near,  both  in  time  and  place,  to  the  council  of  Clennonl,  (p.  15.  Itj.)     A 

sMost  commonly  oo  tlietr  shoulders,  in  gold,  or  silk,  or  cloth,  sewe(i  J 
on  their  garments.  In  the  first  crusade,  all  were  red  ;  in  the  third,  the  ,  J. 
Freiicli  alone  preserved  that  colour,  while  green  crosses  were  adopted  by  ■  i 
the  I'lemings,  and  while  by  the  Knglish.  (Ducange,  tom.  ii.  p.  651.)  ',* 
^'et  in  England,  the  red  ever  appears  the  favourite,  and,  as  it  were,  the 
national,  colour  of  our  military  ensigns  and  uniforms. 
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who  had  received  the  cross  at  his  hands.  The 
foremost  of  the  temporal  chiefs  was  Raymond  count 
of  Thoulouse,  whose  ambassadors  in  the  council 
excused  the  absence,  and  pledged  the  honour,  of 
their  master.  After  the  confession  and  absolution 
of  their  sins,  the  champions  of  the  cross  were  dis- 
missed with  a  superfluous  admonition  to  invite  their 
countrymen  and  friends  ;  and  their  departure  for  the 
Holy  Laud  was  lixed  to  the  festival  of  the  Assump- 
tion, the  fifteenth  of  August,  of  the  ensuing  year.' 
Justice  of  tiie  So  familiar,  and  as  it  were  so  natu- 

crusades.         j.^]^  ^^  man,  is  the  practice  of  violence, 
that  our  indulgence  allows  the  slightest  provocation, 
the  most  disputable   right,  as  a  sufficient  ground  of 
national  hostility.     But  the  name  and  nature  of  a 
/loly  uar  demands  a  more  rigorous  scrutiny  ;  nor 
can   we  hastily  believe,   that  the   servants  of  the 
Prince  of  peace  would   unsheath  the  sword  of  de- 
struction, unless  the  motive  were  pure,  the  quarrel 
legitimate,  and  the  necessity  inevitable.    The  policy 
of  an  action   may  be  determined   from  the  tardy 
lessons  of  experience  ;  but,  before  we  act,  our  con- 
science should  be  satisfied  of  the  justice  and  pro- 
priety of  our  enterprise.     In   the  age  of  the  cru- 
sades, the  christians,  both  of  the  east   and  west, 
were   persuaded   of  their   lawfulness   and    merit  ; 
their  arguments  are  clouded  by  the  perpetual  abuse 
of  Scripture  and  rhetoric  ;  but  they  seem  to  insist 
on  the  right  of  natural  and  religious  defence,  their 
peculiar  title  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  the  impiety  of 
their  pagan  and  Mahometan  foes."     I.  The  right  of 
a  just  defence   may  fairly  include   our  civil    and 
spiritual  allies  :  it  depends  on  the  existence  of  dan- 
ger :  and  that  danger  must  be  estimated  by  the  two- 
fold consideration  of  the  malice,  and  the  power,  of 
our  enemies.     A  pernicious  tenet  has  been  imputed 
to  the  Mahometans,  the  duty  of  extirpating  all  other 
religions  by  the  sword.     This  charge  of  ignorance 
and  bigotry  is  refuted  by  the  Koran,  by  the  history 
of  the  mussulman  conquerors,  and  by  their  public 
and  legal  toleration  of  the  christian  worship.     But 
it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  oriental  churches  are 
depressed  under  their  iron  yoke  ;  that,  in  peace  and 
war,  they  assert  a  divine  and  indefeasible  claim  of 
universal  empire  ;  and  that,  in  their  orthodox  creed, 
the  unbelieving  nations  are  continually  threatened 
with  the  loss  of  religion  or  liberty.     In  the  eleventh 
century,  the  victorious  arms  of  the  Turks  presented 
a  real   and   urgent   apprehension  of  these   losses. 
They  had  subdued,  in   less  than  thirty   years,  the 
kingdoms  of  Asia,  as  far  as  Jerusalem   and   the 
Hellespont;  and  the  Greek  empire  tottered  on  the 

t  Bongrarsius,  wlio  lias  published  the  orijrinal  writers  of  the  crusades, 
adopts,  with  much  complacency,  the  fanatic  title  of  Guiljertus.  Ge-.!;! 
Dei  per  Francos;  thou;;h  some  critics  propose  to  read  Gesta  Diaboli 
per  Francos.  (Hanovia;,  161 1,  two  vols,  in  folio.)  I  shall  briefly  enume- 
rate, as  they  stand  in  Ibis  collection,  the  authors  whom  I  have  used  for 
the  first  crusade.  I.  Gesta  Francurum.  IT.  Robertus  IMouachus.  HI, 
Baldricus.  IV.  Raimundus  de  Ai^iles.  V.  Albertus  Aquensis.  VI. 
FulchtriusCarnotensis.  VH.  Guihertus.  VIII.  WillielmusTyriensis. 
Muratori  has  eiven  us,  IX.  Radulpbus  Cadomensisde  Gestis  Tancredi, 
(Script.  Rer.  Ital.  torn.  t.  p.  2g5-.^^^  )  and,  X.  liemardus  Thesaurius 
de  Aciguisitioiie  Terrie  Sanctie,  (torn.  %ii.  p.  6M— 848  )  The  List  of 
the-se  was  luiknitwn  to  a  late  French  historian,  wlio  has  siven  a  large 
and  critical  list  of  Ihe  writers  of  the  crusades,  (Esprit  des  Croisades, 
torn.  i.  p.  13—  MI.l  and  raost  of  wbos'-  jud^^menls  mv  own  experience 
will  allow  rue  to  ratify.     It  was  Ule  before  I  could  obtaia  a  sight  of  the 


verge  of  destruction.     Besides  an  honest  sympathy 
for  their  brethren,  the   Latins  had  a  right  and  in- 
terest in  the  support  of  Constantinople,   the  most 
important  barrier  of  the  west ;  and  the  privilege  of 
defence  must  reach  to  prevent,  as  well  as  to  repel, 
an  impending  assault.     But  this  salutary  purpose 
might  have  been  accomplished  by  a  moderate  suc- 
cour ;  and  our  calmer  reason  must  disclaim  the  in- 
numerable hosts  and  remote  operations,  which  over- 
whelmed Asia  and  depopulated  Europe.     II.  Pa- 
lestine could  add  nothing  to  the  strength  or  safety 
of  the  Latins  ;  and  fanaticism  alone  could  pretend 
to  justify  the  conquest  of  that  distant  and  narrow 
province.    The  christians  affirmed  that  their  inalien- 
able title  to  the  promised  land  had  been  sealed  by 
the  blood  of  their  divine  Saviour :  it  was  their  right 
and  duty  to  rescue  their  inheritance  from  the  unjust 
possessors,  who  profaned    his  sepulchre,  and   op- 
pressed the  pilgrimage  of   his   disciples.     Vainly 
would  it  be  alleged  that  the  pre-eminence  of  Jeru- 
salem, and   the  sanctity  of  Palestine,   have  been 
abolished  with  the  Mosaic  law  ;  that  the  God  of  the 
christians  is  not  a  local  deity,  and  that  the  recovery 
of  Bethlem  or  Calvary,  his  cradle  or  his  tomb,  will 
not  atone  for  the  violation  of  the  moral  precepts  of 
the  gospel.     Such  arguments  glance  aside  from  the 
leaden  shield  of  superstition ;    and   the   religious 
mind  will  not  easily  relinquish  its  hold  on  the  sacred 
ground  of  mystery  and  miracle.     III.  But  the  holy 
wars  which  have   been  waged   in  every  climate  of 
the  globe,  from  Egypt  to  Livonia,  and  from  Peru  to 
Hindostan,  require  the  support  of  some  more  gene- 
ral and  flexible  tenet.     It  has  been  often  supposed, 
and  sometimes  affirmed,  that  a  difference  of  religion 
is  a  worthy  cause  of  hostility  ;  that  obstinate  un- 
believers may  be  slain  or  subdued  by  the  champions 
of  the  cross  ;  and  that  grace  is  the  sole  fountain  of 
dominion  as  well  as  of  mercy.     Above  four  hun- 
dred years  before  the  first  crusade,  the  eastern  and 
western  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire  had  been 
acquired   about  the  same   time,  and   in   the  same 
manner,  by  the  barbarians  of  Germany  and  Arabia. 
Time  and  treaties  had  legitimated  the  conquests  of 
the  christian  Franks ;  but  in  the  eyes  of  their  sub- 
jects and  neighbours,  the  Mahometan  princes  were 
still  tyrants  and  usurpers,  who,  by  the  arms  of  war 
or  rebellion,  might  be  lawfully  driven  from  their 
unlawful  possession. >^ 
As  the  manners  of  the  christians  were    , 

,  ,      ,     .       ,.      .    1-  ^  Spiritual  mo. 

rela.xed,  their  discipline  ot   penance^'    tivcs  and  in. 

was  enforced  ;  and  with  the  multipli-     "  »'°"^ 

cation  of  sins,  the  remedies  were  multiplied.     In  the 

French  historians  collected  by  Duchesne.  I.  Petri  Tudebodi  Sacerdotis 
SivracensisHistnriade  Hierosniymttano  Itinere,  (torn.  i%'.  p.  773— 815.) 
lias  been  transfused  into  the  first  anonymous  writer  of  I^ln^^sius.  II. 
The  Metrical  History  of  the  First  Crusade,  in  seven  books,  (p.  890—912.) 
is  of  small  value  or  account 

u  If  the  reader  will  turn  to  the  first  scene  of  the  first  part  of  Henry 
the  Fourth,  be  will  see  in  Ihe  text  of  Sbakspeare  the  natural  feelinsrs  of 
enthusiasm  ;  and  in  the  notes  of  Dr.  .lobnson,  the  workinp:  of  a  biuot. 
ed  tbonsh  vigorous  mind,  );reedy  of  every  pretence  to  bate  and  per- 
secute those  who  dissent  from  his  creed 

3c  The  sixth  Discourse  of  Flcory  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  (p.  223  — 
261.)  contains  an  accurate  and  rational  view  of  the  causes  aiid  effects  of 
the  rnisades. 

y  The  penance,  indulgences,  &c.  of  llie  middle  aces  are  amply  dis 
cussed  by  IMuratori,  (Aotiquitat.  Italia;  roedii  £vi,  torn.  T.  dissert. 
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primitive  (•liiircli,  a  voluntary  and  open  confession 
l)reparc(l  the  work  of  atonement.  In  tlic  middle 
apes,  the  bishops  and  priests  interrogated  tlic  cri- 
minal ;  compelled  him  to  account  for  his  thoughts, 
words,  and  actions  ;  and  prescribed  the  terms  of 
his  reconciliation  with  God.  But  as  this  discre- 
tionary power  might  alternately  be  abused  by  in- 
dulgence and  tyranny,  a  rule  of  discipline  was 
framed,  to  inform  and  regulate  the  spiritual  judges. 
This  mode  of  legislation  was  invented  by  the  Greeks  ; 
their  penitenlials'  were  translated,  or  imitated,  in 
the  Latin  church  ;  and,  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne, 
the  clergy  of  every  diocese  were  provided  with  a 
code,  which  they  prudently  concealed  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  vulgar.  In  this  dangerous  esti- 
mate of  crimes  and  punishments,  each  case  was 
supposed,  each  difference  was  remarked,  by  the  ex- 
perience or  penetration  of  the  monks  ;  some  sins  are 
enumerated  which  innocence  could  not  have  sus- 
pected, and  others  which  reason  cannot  believe  ; 
and  the  more  ordinary  offences  of  fornication  and 
adultery,  of  perjury  and  sacrilege,  of  rapine  and 
murder,  were  expiated  by  a  penance,  which,  at-cord- 
ing  to  the  various  circumstances,  was  prolonged 
from  forty  days  to  seven  years.  During  this  term 
of  mortification,  the  patient  was  healed,  the  criminal 
was  absolved,  by  a  salutary  regimen  of  fasts  and 
prayers  :  the  disorder  of  his  dress  was  expressive  of 
grief  and  remorse  ;  and  he  humbly  abstained  from 
all  the  business  and  pleasure  of  social  life.  But 
the  rigid  execution  of  these  laws  would  have  depo- 
pulated the  palace,  the  camp,  and  the  city;  the 
barbarians  of  tlie  west  believed  and  trembled  ;  but 
nature  often  rebelled  against  principle  ;  and  the 
magistrate  laboured  without  efl'ect  to  enforce  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  priest.  A  literal  accomplishment 
of  penance  was  indeed  impracticable;  the  guilt  of 
adultery  was  multiplied  by  daily  repetition  ;  that  of 
homicide  might  involve  the  massacre  of  a  whole 
people;  each  act  was  separately  numbered  ;  and,  in 
those  times  of  anarchy  and  vice,  a  modest  sinner 
might  easily  incur  a  debt  of  three  hundred  years. 
His  insolvency  was  relieved  by  a  commutation,  or 
indulfjcnce  ;  a  year  of  penance  was  appreciated  at 
twenty-six  solidi  '  of  silver,  about  four  pounds  ster- 
ling, for  the  rich  ;  at  three  solidi,  or  nine  shillings, 
for  the  indigent:  and  these  alms  were  soon  appro- 
priated to  the  use  of  the  church,  wliich  derived, 
from  the  redemption  of  sins,  an  inexhaustible  source 
of  opulence  and  dominion.     A  debt  of  three  hun- 

Ixviii.  p.  709-758.)  and  by  M.  Cliais,  (Lcllressur  les  Juliilesct  |ps  In. 
ilult-ences,  torn.  ii.  Itttres  21  et  22.  p.  471— 550.)  willi  lliia  differrnci', 
that  the  ahus4'S  of  supersritinn  am  mildly,  perhaps  faintly,  exposed  hy 
the  learned  Italian,  and  peeviBliIy  ma{;ni6ed  by  the  Dutch  mi- 
nister. 

7-  Schmidt  (Histoire  des  Allemands,  torn.  ii.  p.  211—220.  432—402.) 
Civcs  an  abstract  of  the  i*enitential  of  Khe(;iiio  in  the  Dinlh,  and  of 
Bnrchard  in  the  tenth,  century.  In  one  year,  five  and  thirty  nnirders 
were Jierpetrated  at  Worms. 

1  Till  the  twelfth  century,  we  may  supnort  the  clear  account  of  t'2 
denarii,  or  pence,  to  the  solictu^,  or  ^hilllns;  and  2(i  solifli  to  the 
pound  weight  of  silver,  about  the  pound  sterliuf;.  Our  money  is 
diminished  to  a  third,  and  the  French  to  a  fiftieth,  of  this  primitive 
Ktaiidard. 

I'  E.ich  century  of  lashes  was  sanctified  with  the  recital  of  a  psalm  ; 
and  the  whfile  Psalter,  with  the  accompaniment  of  l.j,000  strijies,  was 
e(|uivalei.t  to  five  years. 

c  The  Life  and  Achievements  of  St.  Dominic  Loricatus  was  com- 


dred  years,  or  twelve  hundred  pounds,  was  enough 
to  impoverish  a  plentiful  fortune  :  the  scarcity  of 
gold  and  silver  was  supplied  Ity  the  alienation  of 
land  ;  and  the  princely  donations  of  Pepin  and 
Charlemagne  are  expressly  given  for  the  rcmeibj  of 
their  soul.  It  is  a  maxim  of  the  civil  law,  that  who- 
soever cannot  pay  with  his  purse,  must  pay  with  his 
body;  and  the  practice  of  flagellation  was  adopted 
by  the  monks,  a  cheap,  tliougli  painful,  eipiivalent. 
By  a  fantastic  arithmetic,  a  year  of  penance  was 
taxed  at  three  thousand  lashes  ;''  and  sucli  was  the 
skill  and  patience  of  a  famous  hermit,  St.  Dominic 
of  the  iron  cuirass,"^  that  in  six  days  he  could  dis- 
t^harge  an  entire  century,  by  a  whipping  of  three 
hundred  tliousand  stripes.  His  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  many  penitents  of  both  sexes  ;  and,  as  a 
vicarious  sacrifice  was  accepted,  a  sturdy  disci- 
plinarian might  expiate  on  his  own  back  the  sins  of 
his  benefactors.""  These  compensations  of  the  purse 
and  the  person  introduced,  in  the  eleventh  century, 
a  more  honourable  mode  of  satisfaction.  Tlic  merit 
of  military  service  against  the  Saracens  of  .Africa 
and  Spain,  had  been  allowed  by  the  predecessors  of 
Urban  the  second.  In  the  council  of  Clermont,  that 
pope  proclaimed  a  plmari/  huhtlr/cnce  to  those  who 
should  enlist  under  the  banner  of  the  cross  ;  the 
absolution  of  all  their  sins,  and  a  full  receipt  (or  all 
that  might  be  due  of  canonical  penance.'  The  cold 
philosophy  of  modern  times  is  incapable  of  feeling 
the  impression  that  was  made  on  a  sinful  and  fanatic 
world.  At  the  voice  of  their  pastor,  the  robber,  the 
incendiary,  the  homicide,  arose  by  thousands  to  re- 
deem their  souls,  by  repeating  on  the  infidels  the 
same  deeds  which  they  had  exercised  against  their 
christian  brethren  ;  and  the  terms  of  atonement 
were  eagerly  embraced  by  offenders  of  every  rank 
and  denomination.  None  were  pure ;  none  were 
exempt  from  the  guilt  and  penalty  of  sin  ;  and  those 
who  were  the  least  amenable  to  the  justice  of  God 
and  the  church,  were  the  best  entitled  to  the  tem- 
poral and  eternal  recompense  of  their  pious  courage. 
If  they  fell,  the  spirit  of  the  Latin  clergy  did  not 
hesitate  to  adorn  their  tomb  with  the  crown  of 
martyrdom  ; '  and  should  they  survive,  they  could 
expect  without  impatience  the  delay  and  increase 
of  their  heavenly  reward.  They  ofiered  their  blood 
to  the  Son  of  God,  who  had  laid  down  his  life  for 
their  salvation  :  they  took  up  the  cross,  and  entered 
with  confidence  into  the  way  of  the  Lord.  His  pro- 
vidence would  watch  over  their  safety  ;  perhaps  his 

posed  hy  his  friend  and  admirer,  Peter  Daniianus.  See  Flenry,  Hist. 
Eccles.  torn.  xiii.  p.  99—104.  Ilarnnius,  A.  D.  10.56.  No.  7.  who  ob- 
serves from  Damianus,  how  fa-shionahle,  even  amon;;  ladies  of  quality, 
(suhlimis  generis)  this  expiation  (piirg:atorii  Kenus)  was  grown. 

<1  At  a  quarter  or  even  half  a  rial  a  lash,  Sancho  F'aiiza  was  a  cheaper, 
and  possibly  not  a  more  dishonest,  workman.  I  remcmlier  in  Pere  Le, 
hat  (Voyages  en  Italic,  tom-  vii.  p.  16—29.)  a  very  lively  picture  of  the 
dexterity  of  one  of  these  artists. 

e  Quicunque  pro  sola  devotione,  non  pro  honoris  vel  pecunia'  .idep- 
tione,  ad  liber^ndam  ecclesiam  Dei  Jerusalem  profcctus  fuerit,  iter 
illud  proomni  prcnitentiri  reputetur.  Canon.  Concil.  Claromont.  ii.  p. 
8-2J).  Guibert  styles  it  novum  salutis  genus,  (p.  741.)  and  is  almost 
philo.sopliical  on  the  subject. 

I'  Such  at  least  was  tl'ie  belief  of  the  crusaders,  and  such  is  the  uni- 
form style  of  the  historians  ;  (Ksi>rit  des  Croisades,  torn.  iii.  p.  477.) 
hut  the  prayer  for  the  repose  of  their  souls  is  inconsistent  in  orthodox 
theology  with  the  merits  of  martyrdom. 
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visible  and  miraculous  power  would  smooth  the 
dilliculties  of  their  holy  enterprise.  The  cloud  and 
pillar  of  Jehovah  had  marched  before  the  Israelites 
into  the  promised  land.  Might  not  the  christians 
more  reasonably  hope  that  the  rivers  would  open  for 
their  passaa;e:  that  the  walls  of  the  strongest  cities 
would  fall  at  the  sound  of  their  trumpets  ;  and  tliat 
the  sun  would  be  arrested  in  his  mid  career,  to  allow 
them  time  for  the  destruction  of  the  infidels  ? 

Of  the  chiefs  and  soldiers  who  raarcli- 
ed  to  the  holy  sepulchre,  I  will  dare 
to  affirm,  that  all  were  prompted  by  the  spirit  of  en- 
thusiasm ;  the  belief  of  merit,  the  hope  of  reward, 
and  the  assurance  of  divine  aid.  But  I  am  equally 
persuaded,  that  in  ma/iy  it  was  not  the  sole,  that  in 
some  it  was  not  the  leading,  principle  of  action. 
The  use  and  abuse  of  religion  are  feeble  to  stem, 
they  are  strong  and  irresistible  to  impel,  the  stream 
of  national  manners.  Against  the  private  wars  of 
the  barbarians,  their  bloody  tournaments,  licentious 
loves,  and  judicial  duels,  the  popes  and  synods 
might  ineffectually  thunder.  It  is  a  more  easy  task 
to  provoke  the  metaphysical  disputes  of  the  Greeks, 
to  drive  info  the  cloister  the  victims  of  anarchy  or 
despotism,  to  sanctify  the  patience  of  slaves  and 
cowards,  or  to  assume  the  merit  of  the  humanity 
and  benevolence  of  modern  christians.  War  and 
exercise  were  the  reigning  passions  of  the  Franks  or 
Latins  ;  they  were  enjoined,  a.s  a  penance,  to  gra- 
tify those  passions,  to  visit  distant  lands,  and  to  draw 
their  swords  against  the  nations  of  the  east.  Their 
victory,  or  even  their  attempt,  would  immortalize 
the  names  of  the  intrepid  heroes  of  the  cross ;  and 
tlie  purest  piety  could  not  be  insensible  to  the  most 
splendid  prospect  of  military  glory.  In  the  petty 
quarrels  of  Europe,  they  shed  the  blood  of  their 
friends  and  countrymen,  for  the  acquisition  perhaps 
of  a  castle  or  a  village.  They  could  march  with 
alacrity  against  the  distant  and  hostile  nations  who 
were  devoted  to  their  arms :  their  fancy  already 
grasped  the  golden  sceptres  of  Asia ;  and  the  con- 
quest of  Apulia  and  Sicily  by  the  Normans  might 
exalt  to  royalty  the  hopes  of  the  most  private  ad- 
venturer. Christendom,  in  her  rudest  state,  must 
have  yielded  to  the  climate  and  cultivation  of  the 
Mahometan  countries ;  and  their  natural  and  arti- 
ficial wealth  had  been  magnified  by  the  tales  of  pil- 
grims, and  the  gifts  of  an  imperfect  commerce.  The 
vulgar,  both  the  great  and  small,  were  taught  to 
believe  every  wonder,  of  lands  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey,  of  mines  and  treasures,  of  gold  and  dia- 
monds, of  palaces  of  marble  and  jasper,  and  of 
odoriferous  groves  of  cinnamon  and  frankincense. 
In  this  earthly  paradise,  each  warrior  depended  on 
his  sword  to  carve  a  plenteous  and  honourable  esta- 
blishment, which  he  measured  only  by  the  extent 
of  his  wishes. 5     Their  vassals  and  soldiers  trusted 

p  The  sameliopes  were  ili-tplayed  in  the  letters  of  the  adl-entnrersail 
aniniaiidos  (|ui  in  Francia  rcsidcrant.  Ilti^e  de  Reitestc  could  btwst, 
th.it  hi«  share  amonnted  to  one  abbey  and  ten  casHes,  of  the  yearly 
value  of  1500  inarks,  and  that  he  shonl'd  aeqnire  an  hundred  castles  by 
Uw  eontjnest  of  Aleppo.  (Gnibert,  p.  5.V4,  A'i't.) 

t>  Tn  his  Pennine  or  fictitious  letter  to  the  Count  of  Flanders,  Alexins 
mingles  with  the  danger  of  the  church,  and  tlic  relica  of  saints,  the  auri 


their  fortunes  to  God  and  their  master:  the  spoils 
of  a  Turkish  emir  might  enrich  the  meanest  follower 
of  the  camp  ;  and  the  flavour  of  the  wines,  the  beauty 
of  the  Grecian  women,''  were  temptations  more 
adapted  to  the  nature,  than  to  the  profession,  of 
the  champions  of  the  cross.  The  love  of  freedom 
was  a  powerful  incitement  to  the  multitudes  who 
were  oppressed  by  feudal  or  ecclesiastical  tyranny. 
Under  this  holy  sign,  the  peasants  and  burghers, 
who  were  attached  to  the  servitude  of  the  glebe, 
might  escape  from  a  haughty  lord,  and  transplant 
themselves  and  their  families  to  a  land  of  liberty. 
The  monk  might  release  himself  from  the  disci- 
pline of  his  convent:  the  debtor  might  suspend 
the  accumulation  of  usury,  and  the  pursuit  of  his 
creditors  ;  and  outlaws  and  malefactors  of  every 
east  might  continue  to  brave  the  laws  and  elude 
the  punishment  of  their  crimes.' 

These  motives  were  potent  and  nu-  influence  of 
merous :  when  we  have  singly  com-  example. 
puted  their  weight  on  the  mind  of  each  individual, 
we  must  add  the  infinite  series,  the  multiplyino- 
powers,  of  example  and  fashion.  The  first  prose- 
lytes became  the  warmest  and  most  effectual  mis- 
sionaries of  the  cross :  among  their  friends  and 
countrymen  they  preached  the  duty,  the  merit,  and 
the  recompence,  of  their  holy  vow ;  and  the  most 
reluctant  hearers  were  insensibly  drawn  within  the 
whirlpool  of  persuasion  and  authority.  The  martial 
youths  were  fired  by  the  reproach  or  suspicion  of 
cowardice  ;  the  opportunity  of  visiting  with  an  array 
the  sepulchre  of  Christ,  was  embraced  by  the  old 
and  infirm,  by  women  and  children,  who  consulted 
rather  their  zeal  than  their  strength  ;  and  those  who 
in  the  evening  had  derided  the  folly  of  their  com- 
panions, were  the  most  eager,  the  ensuing  day, 
to  tread  in  their  footsteps.  The  ignorance  which 
magnified  the  hopes,  diminished  the  perils,  of 
the  enterprise.  Since  the  Turkish  conquest,  the 
paths  of  pilgrimage  were  obliterated  ;  the  chiefs 
themselves  had  an  imperfect  notion  of  the  length 
of  the  way  and  the  state  of  their  enemies  :  and  such 
was  the  stupidity  of  the  people,  that,  at  the  sight  of 
the  first  city  or  castle  beyond  the  limits  of  their 
knowledge,  thej'  were  ready  to  ask  whether  that 
was  not  the  Jerusalem,  the  term  and  object  of  their 
labours.  Yet  the  more  prudent  of  the  crusaders, 
who  were  not  sure  that  they  should  be  fed  from 
heaven  with  a  shower  of  quails  or  manna,  provided 
themselves  with  those  precious  metals,  which,  in 
every  country,  are  the  representatives  of  every  com- 
modity. To  defray,  according  to  their  rank,  the 
expenses  of  the  road,  princes  alienated  their  pro- 
vinces, nobles  their  land  and  castles,  peasants  their 
cattle  and  the  instruments  of  husbandry.  The  value 
of  property  was  depreciated  by  the  eager  competition 
of  multitudes  ;  while  the  price  of  arms  and  horses 

el  arRcnti  amor,  and  pnlrherrimarum  fceminarura  Toluplas  ;  (p.  476.)  as 
if,  says  the  indignant  Guibcrt,  the  Greek  women  were  handsomer  than 
those  of  France. 

i  See  the  privileges  of  the  Cructsignaliy  freedom  from  debt,  usury, 
injury,  secular  justice,  &c.  The  pope  was  their  perpetual  ^ardiaii. 
( Dueani;e,  torn.  it.  p.  651,  GSQ.) 
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was  raised  to  an  exorbitant  height  by  the  wants  an<l 
impatience  of  the  buyers."  Tliose  who  remained  at 
lionie,  with  sense  and  money,  were  enriehcd  by  the 
epidemical  disease:  the  sovereigns  ac(|uired  at  a 
cheap  rate  the  domains  of  their  vassals  ;  and  tlie 
ecclesiastical  purchasers  completed  the  payment 
by  the  assurance  of  their  prayers.  The  cross,  wliieli 
was  coM)monly  sewed  on  the  garment,  in  cloth  or 
silk,  was  inscribed  by  some  zealots  on  their  skin  : 
a  hot  iron,  or  indelible  liiiuor,  was  applied  to  per- 
petuate the  mark  ;  and  a  crafty  monk,  wlio  showed 
the  miraculous  impression  on  liis  briast,  was  repaid 
with  the  popular  veneration  and  the  richest  bene- 
fices of  Palestine.' 

Departureofthe  The  fifteenth  of  August  had  been 
"'a  i>"uwT'  '■'"'''  '"  *'"'  council  of  Clermont  for 
March,  May,&c.  the  departure  of  the  pilgrims  :  but  the 
day  was  anticipated  by  the  thouglilless  and  needy 
crowd  of  plebeians ;  and  I  shall  briefly  despatch  the 
calamities  which  they  inllicted  and  sutl'ered,  before 
I  enter  on  the  more  serious  and  successful  enter- 
prise of  the  chiefs.  Early  in  the  spring,  from  the 
confines  of  France  and  Lorraine,  above  sixty  thou- 
sand of  the  populace  of  both  sexes  flocked  round 
the  first  missionary  of  the  crusade,  and  pressed  him 
with  clamorous  importunity  to  lead  them  to  the 
holy  sepulchre.  The  hermit,  assuming  the  charac- 
ter, without  the  talents  or  authority,  of  a  general, 
impelled  or  obeyed  the  forward  impulse  of  his  vota- 
ries along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  Danube. 
Their  wants  and  numbers  soon  compelled  them  to 
separate,  and  his  lieutenant,  Walter  the  pennyless, 
a  valiant  though  needy  soldier,  conducted  a  van- 
guard of  pilgrims,  whose  condition  may  be  deter- 
mined from  the  proportion  of  eight  horsemen  to 
fifteen  thousand  foot.  The  example  and  footsteps 
of  Peter  were  closely  pursued  by  another  fanatic, 
the  monk  Godeseal,  whose  sermons  had  swept  away 
fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  peasants  from  the  vil- 
lages of  Germany.  Their  rear  was  again  pressed  by 
a  lierd  of  two  hundred  thousand,  the  most  stupid 
and  savage  refuse  of  the  people,  who  mingled  with 
their  devotion  a  brutal  licence  of  rapine,  prostitu- 
tion, and  drunkenness.  Some  counts  and  gentle- 
men, at  the  head  of  three  thousand  horse,  attended 
the  motions  of  the  multitude  to  partake  in  the  spoil ; 
but  their  genuine  leaders  (may  we  credit  such  folly  .') 
were  a  goose  and  a  goat,  who  were  carried  in  the 
front,  and  to  whom  these  worthy  christians  ascribed 
an  infusion  of  the  divine  spirit."'  Of  these  and  of 
other  bands  of  enthusiasts,  the  first  and  most  easy 

k  Guibcrt  (p.  481.)  paints  in  lively  colours  tliis  general  emotion.  He 
was  one  of  the  few  contemporaries  who  had  KCnius  enough  to  feel  the 
astonishing;  scenes  that  were  passing  before  their  eyes.  Erat  itaque  vi- 
dere  miraculum  ciro  omnes  emere,  atque  vili  vendere,  &c. 

I  Some  ijistaiices  of  these  stigmata  are  t'iven  in  the  Esprit  des  Croi- 
sades  (torn.  iii.  p.  1G9,  &c.)  from  authors  whom  1  have  not  seen. 

ni  Fuit  et  aliud  scelus  detestahile  in  hac  corii;regatione  pcde.«itris  po. 
piili  stnlti  et  vesinae  levitatis,  aiixerem  <|uendam  divitio  spiritu  as.sere. 
ti.int  afllatum,  et  capeltam  nori  minus  eodem  reptetam.  et  has  sibi  duces 
secunda!  via-  fccerant,  6ic.  [Albert.  A({uensis,  I.  i.  c.  31.  p.  196  )  Mad 
these  pea.*Qnts  founded  an  empire,  they  niigiit  have  introduced,  as  in 
Esypl,  the  worship  of  animals,  which  their  philosophic  descendants 
would  have  gIo.svd  over  with  some  specious  and  subtle  allegory. 

n  Benjamin  of  Tudela  describes  the  state  of  his  Jewish  brethren  from 
ColoKttealoiii;  the  Rhine  :  they  were  rich, generous,  learned,  liospitahle, 
and  lived  in  Uie  eager  hope  of  the  Messiah.  {Voyage,  torn.  i.  p.  243—245. 


warfare  was  against  the  Jews,  the  murderers  of  the 
Son  of  God.  Ill  the  trading  cities  of  the  Moselle 
and  the  Rhine  their  colonies  were  numerous  and 
rich;  and  tliey  enjoyed,  under  tlie  protection  of 
the  emperor  and  the  bishops,  the  free  exercise  of 
their  religion."  At  Verdun,  Treves,  Mcntz,  Spires, 
Worms,  many  thousands  of  that  unhappy  people 
were  pillaged  and  massacred:"  nor  had  they  felt  a 
more  bloody  stroke  since  the  persecution  of  Hadrian. 
A  remnant  was  saved  by  the  firmness  of  their 
bishops,  who  accepted  a  feigned  and  transient  eon- 
version  ;  but  the  more  obstinate  Jews  opposed  their 
fanaticism  to  the  fanaticism  of  the  christians,  bar- 
ricadoed  their  houses,  and  precipitating  themselves, 
their  families,  and  their  wealth,  into  the  rivers  or 
the  flames,  disappointed  the  malice,  or  at  least  the 
avarice,  of  their  implacable  foes. 

Between  the  frontiers  of  Austria  and  The  destruction 
the  seat  of  the  Byzantine  monarchy,  'J^"""^"^  "'"' 
the  crusaders  were  compelled  to  tra-  A.  D  luge, 
verse  an  interval  of  six  hundred  miles  ;  the  wild 
and  desolate  countries  of  Hungary''  and  Bulgaria. 
The  soil  is  fruitful,  and  intersected  with  rivers  ;  but 
it  was  then  covered  with  morasses  and  forests,  which 
spread  to  a  boundless  extent,  whenever  man  has 
ceased  to  exercise  his  dominion  over  the  earth. 
Both  nations  had  imbibed  the  rudiments  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  the  Hungarians  were  ruled  by  their  native 
princes;  the  Bulgarians  by  a  lieutenant  of  the  Greek 
emperor ;  but  on  the  slightest  provocation,  their 
ferocious  nature  was  rekindled,  and  ample  provo- 
cation was  afforded  by  the  disorders  of  the  first  pil- 
grims. Agriculture  must  have  been  unskilful  and 
languid  among  a  people,  whose  cities  were  built  of 
reeds  and  timber,  which  were  deserted  in  the  sum- 
mer season  for  the  tents  of  hunters  and  shepherds. 
A  scanty  supply  of  provisions  was  rudely  demand- 
ed, forcibly  seized,  and  greedily  consumed  ;  and  on 
the  first  quarrel,  the  crusaders  gave  a  loose  to  indig- 
nation and  revenge.  But  their  ignorance  of  the 
country,  of  war,  and  of  discipline  exposed  them  to 
every  snare.  The  Greek  prafect  of  Bulgaria  com- 
manded a  regular  force  ;  at  the  trumpet  of  the  Hun- 
garian king,  the  eighth  or  the  tenth  of  his  martial 
subjects  bent  their  bows  and  mounted  on  horseback  ; 
their  policy  was  insidious,  and  their  retaliation  on 
these  pious  robbers  was  unrelenting  and  bloody.'' 
AI)out  a  third  of  the  naked  fugitives,  and  the  her- 
mit Peter  was  of  the  number,  escaped  to  the  Thra- 
cian  mountains  :  and  the  emperor,  who  respected 
the  pilgrimage  and  succour  of  the  Latins,  conducted 

par  Baratier.)  In  seventy  years  (he  wrote  about  A.  D.  1 170.)  they  had 
recovered  from  these  massacres. 

o  These  massacres  and  depredations  on  the  Jews,  which  were  re- 
newed at  each  crusade,  are  cootlt/  related.  It  is  true,  that  St.  Ikruard, 
(epist.  363.  tom.  i.  p.  329.)  adtiionishes  the  oriental  Franks,  non  sunt 
persequendi  Judxi,  non  sunt  trucidandi.  The  contrary  doctrine  had 
been  preached  by  a  rival  monk. 

V  See  the  contemporary  description  of  Hungary  inOtho  of  Frisingen, 
I.  ii.  c.  31.  in  Muratori,  Script.  Rcrum  Italicarum,  tom.  vi.  n,  665,  666. 

q  The  old  Hungarians,  without  excepting  Turotrius,  are  ill  informed 
of  the  first  crusade,  which  they  involve  in  a  single  passage.  Katona, 
like  ourselves,  can  only  quote  the  writers  of  France  ;  but  he  compares 
with  local  science  the  ancient  and  modern  geograpliy.  Ante  portain 
Ci/peroTt,  is  Sopron  or  Poson ;  Malevilta,  Zemlin;  Flnvius  Maroe, 
S:ivus;  Lintax,  Leith;  Jfeseftrocft,  or  A^(ir»e6Mrf/a,  Ouar,  or  Moson  ; 
Tollenburg,  Pragg,  (de  Regibus  Hungariae,  tom.  lii.  p.  ID— 53.) 
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them  by  secure  and  easy  journeys  to  Constantinople, 
and  advised  them  to  await  the  arrival  of  their 
brethren.  For  a  while  they  remembered  their  faults 
and  losses ;  but  no  sooner  were  they  revived  by  the 
hospitable  entertainment,  than  their  venom  was 
again  inflamed  ;  they  stung  their  benefactor,  and 
neither  gardens,  nor  palaces,  nor  churches,  were 
safe  from  their  depredations.  For  his  own  safety, 
Alexius  allured  them  to  pass  over  to  the  Asiatic 
side  of  the  Bosphorus ;  but  their  blind  impetuosity 
soon  urged  them  to  desert  the  station  which  he  had 
assigned,  and  to  rush  headlong  against  the  Turks, 
who  occupied  the  road  of  Jerusalem.  The  hermit, 
conscious  of  his  shame,  had  withdrawn  from  the 
camp  to  Constantinople :  and  his  lieutenant,  Walter 
the  Pennyless,  who  was  worthy  of  a  better  command, 
attempted  without  success  to  introduce  some  order 
and  prudence  among  the  herd  of  savages.  They 
separated  in  quest  of  prey,  and  themselves  fell  an 
easy  prey  to  the  arts  of  the  sultan.  By  a  rumour 
that  their  foremost  companions  were  rioting  in  the 
spoils  of  his  capital,  Soliman  tempted  the  main 
body  to  descend  into  the  plain  of  Nice  ;  they  were 
overwhelmed  by  the  Turkish  arrows  :  and  a  pyra- 
mid of  bones'  informed  their  companions  of  the 
place  of  their  defeat.  Of  the  first  crusaders,  three 
hundred  thousand  had  already  perished,  before  a 
single  city  was  rescued  from  the  infidels,  before 
their  graver  and  more  noble  brethren  had  completed 
the  preparations  of  their  enterprise.' 
The  chiefs  of  the  None  of  the  great  sovereigns  of 
first  crusade.  Europe  embarked  their  persons  in  the 
first  crusade.  The  emperor  Henry  the  fourth  was 
not  disposed  to  obey  the  summons  of  the  pope ; 
Philip  the  first  of  France  was  occupied  by  his 
pleasures  ;  William  Rufus  of  England  by  a  recent 
conquest;  the  kings  of  Spain  were  engaged  in  a 

T  Anna  Comnena  (Alexias,  1.  x.  p.  287.)  describes  tliiso?eu>i/  icoXtavo? 
as  a  moUutain   v^nXov  Kac  ^atiot  Kat   7r\.a-os  a^tuXoTtuTUTuv,      Id   the 


domestic  war  against  the  Moors ;  and  the  northern 
monarchs  of  Scotland,  Denmark,'  Sweden,  and 
Poland,  were  yet  strangers  to  the  passions  and  in- 
terest's of  the  south.  The  religious  ardour  was 
more  strongly  felt  by  the  princes  of  the  second 
order,  who  held  an  important  place  in  the  feudal 
system.  Their  situation  will  naturally  cast  under 
four  distinct  heads  the  review  of  their  names  and 
characters  ;  but  I  may  escape  some  needless  repe- 
tition, by  observing  at  once,  that  courage  and  the 
exercise  of  arms  are  the  common  attribute  of  these 
christian  adventurers.  I.  The  first  rank  i.  Godfrey  of 
both  in  war  and  council  is  justly  due  Bomllon- 
to  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  ;  and  happy  would  it  have 
been  for  the  crusaders,  if  they  had  trusted  them- 
selves to  the  sole  conduct  of  that  accomplished  hero, 
a  worthy  representative  of  Charlemagne,  from  whom 
he  was  descended  in  the  female  line.  His  father 
was  of  the  noble  race  of  the  counts  of  Boulogne : 
Brabant,  the  lower  province  of  Lorraine,"  was  the 
inheritance  of  his  mother;  and  by  the  emperor's 
bounty,  he  was  himself  invested  with  that  ducal 
title,  which  has  been  improperly  transferred  to  his 
lordship  of  Bouillon  in  the  Ardennes."  In  the  ser- 
vice of  Henry  the  fourth,  he  bore  the  great  standard 
of  the  empire,  and  pierced  with  his  lance  the  breast 
of  Rodolph  the  rebel  king:  Godfrey  was  the  first 
who  ascended  the  walls  of  Rome  ;  and  his  sickness, 
his  vow,  perhaps  his  remorse  for  bearing  arms 
against  the  pope,  confirmed  an  early  resolution  of 
visiting  the  holy  sepulchre,  not  as  a  pilgrim,  but  a 
deliverer.  His  valour  was  matured  by  prudence 
and  moderation  ;  his  piety,  though  blind,  was  sin- 
cere ;  and,  in  the  tumult  of  a  camp,  he  practised 
the  real  and  fictitious  virtues  of  a  convent.  Supe- 
rior to  the  private  factions  of  the  chiefs,  he  reserved 
his  enmity  for  the  enemies  of  Christ ;  and  though  he 

sie;re  of  Nice,  sucll  were  used  by  the  Franks  themselves  as  the  materials 
of  3  wall. 


s  To  save  time  and  space,  I  shall  represent,  in  a  short  table,  the  particular  references  to  the  great  events  of  the  6rst  crusade. 


l,Ge*ta  Frao-T 
coriiin.        J 

II.     Bobenus  -1 
MoDaclius.    J 

in.  Baldricus. 


IV.  Raunim-  -i 

diu  Asa  A^lvsJ 

V.  Albfrm*    .» 
Aquvnsis       J 

VI.  Fulcfceriu*  1 
Camoteusii  J 

\1\  Guibeittu 

VIII.  Wilier- 1 
mas  TyrouiiJ 

IX.  Radnlphol 
Cadometuis  i 


X.  Bemaida; 
Thv»Borarius 


p.  1,2. 
p.  33,34. 
p.  S!l. 

I.i.  c.  7_3I. 
p.  334. 
p.  483.  4S5. 
1.  I.  c    18-30 


The 
Chiefj. 


p.  35,  36. 


I.  i.  c.  17. 
1-3.  15. 


The  Road  to 
Coosuiatiiio . 


P   2,  3. 

p.  91—93. 
p.  139,  140. 

!.  >i.  c    I— S. 
p.  385,  386. 

?.  485.  489. 

rl.  ii.  c.  1-1 
113.  17.  2a. 

•.  4-7.  17. 
•.  11—20 


p.  4,  5. 

p.  37,  3 J. 

p.  91—94. 

p.  140,   141 

rl.  ii.  c.  9. 
1.-19 

p.  3S6. 

p.  485-490. 

'.  ii.  e.  5-23 

(-C.  8-13. 
lis,  19. 

:.  11—80. 


X;oe  and   Asia 
Minor. 


p.  39—45. 

p.  94— 101. 

p.  142. 

rl.ii.  c.  20-43- 
tl-  iii-  c-  1-4- 

p-  387—389- 

rp-  491 — 493. 
1498. 

c    14—16. 


fl.iii.  c.  1-12. 
ll.  ir.  c.  13-25 


fC    14-1 
121—17 

c-  21—25 


AntiDch- 


—  p.  9—15- 

—  p.  45 — 55. 

—  p.  101,  HI. 

—  p.  142—149. 

rl.iii.  c.  5-32   rl.  iii.  c.  33 
Jl.  iv.  9-12.  U  — 66.  iv. 
(l.  V.  15— 22   U— 26. 

p.  399,  390. 
p-  496,  497- 


I.  iv.  c  1—6. 


p-  390 — 392. 

rp.  498- 
1506.512. 

( 1.  iv.  9. 24. 
II.  V.  1-23. 

c.  48—71. 

e.  27—38. 


The  Battle. 


p.  l.'/-22. 
p.  56 — 66. 
p.  111—122. 
p.  149—155. 


fl.  iv.  c.  7 
1—56. 


p.  392-395. 
p.  612-523. 


c.  72—91. 
c.  39 — 52. 


The  Holy 
Laiice. 


p.  61,62. 

p.  116— 119. 

j-p.  150. 
il52.  156. 

1.  iv.  c.  43. 

p.  392. 

f  p.  520. 
1530.  533. 

1.  vi.  c.  14. 

c.  100— 109. 
-.  45. 


Conquest  of 
Jertisaieai. 


p.  26—29. 

p.  74— 81. 

p.  130-139. 

p.  173—183. 

fl.T.  c.45,46, 
\l.vi.c.l-50 

p-  396—400- 

p.  523—537. 

{I.vii.  v.1-25, 
l.viii.c.l  24. 

c.  Ill— IJl. 

c.  54— 77. 


t  The  author  of  the  Esprit  des  Crois.-ides  has  doubted,  and  mi[;ht 
have  disbelieved,  the  crusade  and  tragic  de.ith  of  prince  Sueno,  with 
ISOO  or  15.000  Danes,  who  was  rut  off  by  sultan  Soliman  in  Capindo- 
cia,  but  who  still  lives  in  I  he  poem  of  Tasso,  (lorn.  iv.  p.  1 1 1  — 115.) 

u  The  fr.igments  of  the  kin^tloms  of  Lotharin<:ia,  or  Lorraine,  were 
broken  into  the  two  duchies,  of  the  iMoscllc,  and  of  tlie  Meuse ;  the 

a  z 


first  h.-!*  preserved  its  name,  which  in  the  Kittor  has  been  ohangvd  into 
that  "I"  Bnilt.iiit.  (Vales.  Notit.  Gall.  p.  3fi'(-28S  ) 

X  See,  in  the  Dt-scription  of  France,  hy  llic  Aliheilc  Lt^njiierue,  the 
articles  of  Bouiogne,  part  i.  p.  3-1.  Brabant,  part  ii.  p.  47.  43.  Bouil- 
ton,  p.  134.  Oil  his  departure,  Godfrey  sold  or  jwwned  Bouillon  to 
the  church  for  1300  marks. 
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gained  a  kirifidoiii  by  tlie  attempt,  his  pure  and  dis- 
interested zeal  was  acknowledged  by  his  rivals. 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon'  was  accompanied  by  his  two 
brothers,  by  Eustace  the  elder,  who  had  succeeded 
to  the  county  of  Boulogne,  and  by  the  younger, 
Baldwin,  a  character  of  more  ambiguous  virtue. 
The  duke  of  Lorraine  was  alike  eclebr.ited  on  cither 
side  of  the  Uhinc  ;  from  bis  birth  and  education,  he 
was  c<|ually  conversant  with  the  French  and  Teu- 
tonic languages  :  the  barons  of  France,  Germany, 
and  Lorraine,  assembled  their  vassals  ;  and  the  con- 
federate force  that  marched  under  his  banner  was 
composed  of  fourscore  thousand  foot  and  about  ten 
thousand  horse.    H.  In  the  parliament 

U.  HuKliof  Ver-  ^^      .        •         ,        ,  .        , 

raMulois,  Kobtrt  that  w as  held  at  Pans,  in  the  king  s 
Rolierrof' I'iari.  presence,  about  two  months  after  the 

ders,  stcphei,  of  gQuncil  of  Clcrmout,  Hugh,  count  of 
Cliartros,  &c.  ,  . 

Vermandois,  was  the  most  conspicuous 

of  the  princes  who  assumed  the  cross.  But  the 
appellation  of  the  Great  was  applied,  not  so  much 
to  his  merit  or  possessions,  (though  neither  were 
contemptible,)  as  to  the  royal  birlh  of  the  brother  of 
the  king  of  France.'  Robert,  duke  of  Normandy, 
was  tlie  eldest  son  of  William  the  Conqueror;  but 
on  his  father's  death  he  was  deprived  of  the  king- 
dom of  England,  by  his  own  indolence  and  the 
activity  of  his  brother  Rufus.  The  worth  of  Robert 
was  degraded  by  an  excessive  levity  and  easiness 
of  temper:  his  cheerfulness  seduced  him  to  the 
indulgence  of  pleasure;  his  profuse  liberality  im- 
poverished the  prince  and  people  ;  his  indiscriminate 
clemency  multiplied  the  number  of  ofl'cndcrs  ;  and 
the  amiable  qualities  of  a  private  man  became  the 
essential  defects  of  a  sovereign.  For  the  trilling 
sum  of  ten  thousand  marks,  he  mortgaged  Nor- 
mandy during  his  absence  to  the  English  usurper  ;' 
but  his  engagement  and  behaviour  in  the  holy  war 
announced  in  Robert  a  reformation  of  manners,  and 
restored  him  in  some  degree  to  the  public  esteem. 
Another  Robert  was  count  of  Flanders,  a  royal  pro- 
vince, which,  in  this  century,  gave  three  (pieens  to 
the  thrones  of  France,  England,  and  Denmark  :  he 
was  surnamed  the  Sword  and  Lance  of  the  (chris- 
tians ;  but  in  the  exploits  of  a  soldier,  he  sometimes 
forgot  the  duties  of  a  general.  Stephen,  count  of 
Chartrcs,  of  Blois,  and  of  Troyes,  was  one  of  the 
richest  princes  of  the  age;  and  Ihe  number  of  his 
castles  lias  been  compared  to  the  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  days  of  the  year.  His  mind  was  improved 
by  literature  ;  and,  in  the  council  of  the  chiefs,  the 
eloquent  Stephen''  was   chosen   to   discharge   the 

y  See  the  family  cliaractcr  of  Godfrey,  in  William  of  Tyre,  I.  ix.  c. 
5—8;  his  iirevions  design  in  Guibert,  (p.  845.)  his  sickness  and  vow,  in 
Bern.ird  Tlicsanr.  (c.  7S.) 

X  Anna  Cumnena  supposes,  that  Hugh  was  proud  of  his  nobility, 
rirhcs,  and  power,  (I.  x.  p.  2S8.)  the  two  la^^t  articles  appear  more  ef|u'i. 
vocal  ;  but  an  fv;tvn<t,  which  seven  tiuiulred  years  ago  was  famous  in 
the  palace  of  Constantinople,  attests  the  ancient  dignity  of  the  C.ipctian 
familv  of  France. 

«  VVill,  Gemeticensis,  I.  vii.  7.  p.  072,  G7.^.  in  Camden.  Normanicis. 
lie  pawned  the  duchy  for  one  hundredth  part  of  tin-  present  yearly 
revenue.  Ten  thou'^and  marks  may  be  equal  to  five  hundnd  thousand 
livrcs,  and  Nftrman'ly  annually  yiehls  (ifty-seven  niillious  to  the  kinff. 
(Necker.  Administration  dcs  Fuiances,  torn.  i.  p.  287.) 

b  Hisnriginal  letter  to  his  wife  is  itiscrled  in  theSpirileginm  of  Dnm. 
Luc.  d'Acheri,  lorn.  iv.  and  nuoted  in  the  I".sprit  des  Croisades,  torn.  i. 
p.  63. 

e  Unius  cnim,  diiilm,  (rinm  scu  fjiiatnor  oppidorum  dominos  quis 


office  of  their  president.  These  four  were  the  prin- 
cipal leaders  of  the  French,  the  Normans,  and  the 
pilgrims  of  the  British  isles :  but  the  list  of  the 
barons,  who  were  possessed  of  three  or  four  towns, 
would  exceed,  says  a  contemporary,  the  e.ttalogue 
of  the  Trojan  war.'  HI.  In  the  south  ,„  „„,„,„„,,  „f 
of  France,  the  command  was  assumed  Thouiouse. 
by  Adhemar,  bishop  of  Piiy,  tlie  pope's  legate,  and 
by  Raymond,  count  of  St.  (Hies  and  Thouiouse,  who 
added  the  prouder  titles  of  duke  of  Narbonne  and 
marquis  of  Provence.  The  former  was  a  respectable 
prelate,  alike  qualified  for  this  world  and  the  next. 
The  latter  was  a  veteran  warrior,  who  had  fought 
against  the  Saracens  of  Spain,  and  who  conse- 
crated his  declining  age,  not  only  to  the  deliverance, 
but  to  the  perpetual  service,  of  the  holy  sepulchre. 
His  experience  and  riches  gave  him  a  strong  ascen- 
dant in  the  christian  camp,  whose  distress  he  was 
often  able,  and  sometimes  willing,  to  relieve.  But 
it  was  easier  for  him  to  extort  the  praise  of  the 
infidels,  than  to  preserve  the  love  of  his  subjects 
and  associates.  His  eminent  qualities  were  clouded 
by  a  temper,  haughty,  envious,  and  obstinate  ;  and, 
though  he  resigned  an  ample  patrimony  for  the 
cause  of  God,  his  piety,  in  the  publit-  opinion,  was 
not  exempt  from  avarice  and  ambition.'  A  mer- 
cantile, rather  than  a  martial,  spirit  prevailed 
among  his  provincials,"  a  common  name,  which 
included  the  natives  of  Auvergne  and  Langue- 
doc,f  the  vassals  of  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy 
or  Aries.  From  the  adjacent  frontier  of  Spain, 
he  drew  a  band  of  hardy  adventurers ;  as  he 
marched  througli  Lombardy,  a  crowd  of  Italians 
flocked  to  his  standard,  and  his  united  force  con- 
sisted of  one  hundred  thousand  horse  and  foot.  If 
Raymond  was  the  first  to  enlist  and  the  last  to  de- 
part, the  delay  may  be  excused  by  the  greatness  of 
his  preparation  and  the  promise  of  an  everlasting 
farewell.  IV.  The  name  of  Bohe-  iv.  nohemond 
inond,  the  son  of  Robert  Guiscard,  ■""' Taucred. 
was  already  famous  by  his  double  victory  over  the 
Greek  emperor  :  but  his  father's  will  had  reduced 
him  to  the  principality  of  Tarentum,  and  the  remem- 
brance of  his  eastern  trophies,  till  he  was  awakened 
by  the  rumour  and  passage  of  the  French  pilgrims. 
It  is  in  the  person  of  this  Norman  chief  that  we  may 
seek  for  the  coolest  policy  and  ambition,  with  a 
small  allay  of  religious  fanaticism.  His  conduct 
may  justify  a  belief  that  he  had  secretly  directed 
the  design  of  tlie  pope,  which  he  affected  to  .second 
with  astonishment  and  zeal :  at  the  siege  of  Amal- 

numeret  ?  quorum  tanta  fuit  eopia,  ut  non  vixtotidem  Trojana  ohsidia 
coegisseputetur.  (Ever  the  lively  and  intereslinp:  Guibert,  p.  48(i  ) 

rt  It  is  singular  enough  that  Raymond  of  St.  Giles,  a  second  cliar.ic- 
ter  in  the  genuine  history  of  the  crusade.s,  should  shine  as  the  first  of 
Ik-idis  ill  the  writings  of  the  Greeks  (Anna  Comueu.  Alexiad,  I.  x.  xi.) 
and  the  Arabians.  (Lonu'iieruana,  p.  129.) 

I-  Omnes  de  ilurgiindia,  et  Alvernia,  et  Va-sconiu,  ct  Gothi,  (of  Laii. 
jwerfoc,)  provinciales  appellabantur,  caeteri  vero  Francigena-  et  hoc  in 
exercitii :  inter  hostes  autem  Fraiici  dicchantilr.  Raymond  des  Agiles, 
p.  144. 

f  The  town  of  his  birth,  or  first  appanage,  was  consecrated  to  St. 
/T.gidius.  whose  name,  as  early  as  the  (irst  crusade,  was  corrupted  by 
Ihe  French  into  St.  Gilles,  or  St.  Giles.  It  is  situate  in  the  Lower 
Languedoc,  between  \ismes  and  the  Rhdiie,  and  still  boasts  a  collegiate 
church  of  the  foundation  of  Raymond.  (IVfelanges  tires  d'une  grande 
Itibliothcque,  torn,  xxxvii.  p.  51) 
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phi,  his  example  and  discourse  inflamed  the  pas- 
sions of  a  confederate  army  ;  he  instantly  tore  his 
garment  to  supply  crosses  for  the  numerous  candi- 
dates, and  prepared  to  visit  Constantinople  and 
Asia  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  horse  and  twenty 
thousand  foot.  Several  princes  of  the  Norman  race 
accompanied  this  veteran  general ;  and  his  cousin 
Tancreds  was  the  partner,  rather  than  the  servant, 
of  the  war.  In  the  accomplished  character  of  Tan- 
cred,  we  discover  all  the  virtues  of  a  perfect  knight,'' 
the  true  spirit  of  chivalry,  which  inspired  the  gene- 
rous sentiments  and  social  oflices  of  man,  far  better 
than  the  base  philosophy,  or  the  baser  religion,  of 
the  times. 

Between   the   age   of  Charlemagne 
Chiralry.  ,     ,  ^     ,  "       ,  ,     ". 

and  that  of  the  crusades,  a  revolution 
had  taken  place  among  the  Spaniards,  the  Normans, 
and  the  French,  which  was  gradually  extended  to 
the  rest  of  Europe.  The  service  of  the  infantry 
was  degraded  to  the  plebeians  ;  the  cavalry  formed 
the  strength  of  the  armies,  and  the  honourable  name 
of  7niles,  or  soldier,  was  confined  to  the  gentleraeni 
who  served  on  horseback,  and  were  invested  with 
the  character  of  knighthood.  The  dukes  and  counts, 
who  had  usurped  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  divided 
the  provinces  among  their  faithful  barons  :  the 
barons  distributed  among  their  vassals  the  fiefs  or 
benefices  of  their  jurisdiction  ;  and  these  military 
tenants,  the  peers  of  each  other  and  of  their  lord, 
composed  the  noble  or  equestrian  order,  which  dis- 
dained to  conceive  the  peasant  or  burgher  as  of  the 
same  species  with  themselves.  The  dignity  of  their 
birth  was  preserved  by  pure  and  equal  alliances  ; 
their  sons  alone,  who  could  produce  four  quarters 
or  lines  of  ancestry,  without  spot  or  reproach,  might 
legally  pretend  to  the  honour  of  knighthood  ;  but  a 
valiant  plebeian  was  sometimes  enriched  and  en- 
nobled by  the  sword,  and  became  the  father  of  a  new 
race.  A  single  knight  could  impart,  according  to 
his  judgment,  the  character  which  he  received;  and 
the  warlike  sovereigns  of  Europe  derived  more 
glory  from  this  personal  distinction,  than  from  the 
lustre  of  their  diadem.  This  ceremony,  of  which 
some  traces  may  be  found  in  Tacitus  and  the  woods 
of  Germany,''  was  in  its  origin  simple  and  profane  ; 
the  candidate,  after  some  previous  trial,  was  in- 
vested with  the  sword  and  spurs  ;  and  his  cheek  or 
shoulder  was  touched  with  a  slight  blow,  as  an 
emblem  of  the  last  alVront,  which  it  was  lawful  for 
him  to  endure.  But  superstition  mingled  in  every 
public  and  private  action  of  life  ;  in  the  holy  wars, 
it  sanctified  the  profession  of  arms ;  and  the  order 

r  Tlip  mother  of  Tancred  was  Emma,  sister  of  the  great  Robert 
Guiscard;  his  father,  the  marquis  Odo  the  Good.  It  is  sinLXular  enough, 
tliat  the  family  and  country  of  so  illustrious  a  person  should  be  un- 
known ;  but  IMuratori  reasonably  conjectures  tliat  he  was  an  Italian,  and 
perhaps  of  the  raie  of  the  marquises  of  Montferrat  in  Piedmont. 
(Script,  tom-  v.  p.  2RI,  282.) 

h  To  gratify  the  childisli  vanity  of  the  house  of  Este,  Tasso  has  in- 
serted in  his  poem,  and  in  the  lirst  crusade,  a  fabulous  hero,  the  brave 
and  amorous  Rinaldo,  (x.  7.5.  xvii.  G6— 94.)  He  might  borrow  his 
name  from  a  Rinaldo,  with  tlie  .\quila  tiianca  Eslense,  who  vanquislied, 
as  the  standard. bearer  of  the  Roman  church,  the  emperor  Frederic  I. 
(Storia  Imperiale  di  Kicolialdo,  in  IMuratori  Script.  Ital.  tom.  ix.  p! 
.160.  Ariosto,  Orlando  Furioso,  iii.  .30.1  Rut,  1.  The  distance  of  sixty 
years  between  the  youth  of  the  two  Rinaldos,  destroys  their  identity. 
S.  The  Storia  Imperiale  is  a  forgery  of  the  Conte  Boyardo,  at  the  end 
3   Z   2 


of  chivalry  was  assimilated  in  its  rights  and  privi- 
leges to  the  sacred  orders  of  priesthood.  The  bath 
and  white  garment  of  the  novice  were  an  indecent 
copy  of  the  regeneration  of  baptism  :  his  sword, 
which  he  offered  on  the  altar,  was  blessed  by  the 
ministers  of  religion  :  his  solemn  reception  was 
preceded  by  fasts  and  vigils  ;  and  he  was  created  a 
knight  in  the  name  of  God,  of  St.  George,  and  of 
St.  Michael  the  archangel.  He  swore  to  accomplish 
the  duties  of  his  profession  ;  and  education,  ex- 
ample, and  the  public  opinion,  were  the  inviolable 
guardians  of  his  oath.  As  the  champion  of  God 
and  the  ladies,  (I  blush  to  unite  such  discordant 
names,)  he  devoted  himself  to  speak  the  truth  ;  to 
maintain  the  right  ;  to  protect  the  distressed  ;  to 
practise  courtesy,  a  virtue  less  familiar  to  the  an- 
cients; to  pursue  the  infidels;  to  despise  the  allure- 
ments of  ease  and  safety  ;  and  to  vindicate  in  every 
perilous  adventure  the  honour  of  his  character. 
The  abuse  of  the  same  spirit  provoked  the  illiterate 
knight  to  disdain  the  arts  of  industry  and  peace  ; 
to  esteem  himself  the  sole  judge  and  avenger  of  his 
own  injuries;  and  proudly  to  neglect  the  laws  of 
civil  society  and  military  discipline.  Yet  the  bene- 
fits of  this  institution,  to  refine  the  temper  of  bar- 
barians, and  to  infuse  some  principles  of  faith, 
justice,  and  humanity,  were  strongly  felt,  and  have 
been  often  observed.  The  asperity  of  national  pre- 
judice was  softened  ;  and  the  community  of  religion 
and  arms  spread  a  similar  colour  and  generous 
emulation  over  the  face  of  Christendom.  Abroad, 
in  enterprise  and  pilgrimage,  at  home,  in  martial 
exercise,  the  warriors  of  every  country  were  per- 
petually associated ;  and  impartial  taste  must  pre- 
fer a  Gothic  tournament  to  the  Olympic  games  of 
classic  antiquity.'  Instead  of  the  naked  spectacles 
which  corrupted  the  manners  of  the  Greeks,  and 
banished  from  the  stadium  the  virgins  and  matrons  ; 
the  pompous  decoration  of  the  lists  was  crowned 
with  the  presence  of  chaste  and  high-born  beauty, 
from  whose  hands  the  conqueror  received  the  prize 
of  his  dexterity  and  courage.  The  skill  and 
strength  that  were  exerted  in  wrestling  and  box- 
ing, bear  a  distant  and  doubtful  relation  to  the 
merit  of  a  soldier  ;  but  the  tournaments,  as  they 
were  invented  in  France,  and  eagerly  adopted  both 
in  the  east  and  west,  presented  a  lively  image  of 
the  business  of  the  field.  The  single  combats,  the 
general  skirmish,  the  defence  of  a  pass,  or  castle, 
were  rehearsed  as  in  actual  service  ;  and  the  con- 
test, both  in  real  and  mimic  war,  was  decided  by 
the  superior  management  of  the  horse  and  lance. 

of  the  iifteenth  ceutury.  (Muratori,  p.  281— 2S9.)  3.  This  Rinaldo, 
and  his  exploits,  are  not  less  chimerical  than  the  hero  of  Tasso.  (.Mura- 
tori, Anticlnta  Gstense,  tom.  i.  p.  350.) 

i  Of  the  words  .gend'/i*,  sentithomme,  i/eii^/ewian,  two  etymologies 
are  produced  :  1.  From  the  l>arhariansof  the  liflh  century,  ttie  soldiers, 
and  at  length  the  conquerors  of  the  Roman  empire,  wlio  were  vain  of 
tlieir  foreign  nobility  :  and,  2.  From  the  sen5<:  of  the  civilians,  who 
consider  jCM/lfls  as  synonymous  with  iilfienuus.  Selden  inclines  to  the 
first,  lint  tlie  latter  is  more  pure,  as  well  as  probable. 

k  Framea  scutoque  jiiveoem  ornant.     Taeitns,  Gcrmania,  c.  13. 

I  The  athletic  exercise.s  particularly  the  coe.stns  and  |>.ancratilim, 
were  condemned  by  Lycurgus,  Philopremeu,  and  Galen,  a  lawgiver,  a 
general,  and  a  physician.  Against  tlicir  authority  and  reasons,  the 
reader  may  weigh  the  apology  of  Lucian,  in  the  character  of  Solon.  See 
West  on  the  Olympic  Games,  in  his  Pindar,  vol.  ii.  p.  86—96.  2.15— 248. 
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The  laiice  was  tlic  proper  and  peculiar  weapon  of 
the  kni4;ht  :  his  horse  was  of  a  large  and  heavy 
breed  ;  hut  this  charger,  till  he  was  roused  by  the 
approacliin;^  danger,  was  usually  led  by  an  attend- 
ant, and  he  quietly  rode  a  pad  or  palfrey  of  a  more 
easy  pace.  His  helmet  and  sword,  his  greaves 
and  buckler,  it  would  be  superlluous  to  describe; 
but  I  may  remark,  that  at  the  period  of  the  crusades, 
the  armour  was  less  ponderous  than  in  later  times ; 
and  that,  instead  of  a  massy  cuirass,  his  breast  was 
defended  by  an  hauberk  or  coat  of  mail.  When 
their  long  lances  were  fixed  in  the  rest,  flic  warriors 
furiously  spurred  their  horses  against  the  foe  ;  and 
the  light  cavalry  of  the  Turks  and  Arabs  could 
seldom  stand  against  the  direct  and  impetuous 
weiglit  of  their  charge.  Each  knight  was  attended 
to  the  field  by  his  faithful  squire,  a  youth  of  equal 
birth  and  similar  hopes  ;  he  was  followed  by  his 
archers  and  men  at  arms,  and  four,  or  five,  or  six 
soldiers,  were  computed  as  the  furniture  of  a  com- 
plete Innce.  In  the  expeditions  to  tlie  neighbouring 
kingdoms  or  the  Holy  Land,  the  duties  of  the  feudal 
tenure  no  longer  subsisted  ;  the  voluntary  service 
of  the  knights  and  their  followers  was  either 
prompted  by  zeal  or  attachment,  or  purchased  with 
rewards  and  promises  ;  and  the  numbers  of  each 
squadron  were  measured  by  the  power,  the  wealth, 
and  the  fame,  of  each  independent  chieftain.  They 
were  distinguished  by  his  banner,  his  armorial  coat, 
and  his  cry  of  war;  and  the  most  ancient  families 
of  Europe  must  seek  in  tliese  achievements  the 
origin  and  proof  of  their  nobility.  In  this  rapid 
portrait  of  chivalry,  I  have  been  urged  to  anticipate 
on  the  story  of  the  crusades,  at  once  an  eft'ect,  and 
a  cause,  of  this  memorable  institution.'" 
March    of  the        Sucli  Were  the  troops,  and  such  the 

ptiiircs  to  Con-     ,         ,  , 

sLintinopie,  Icadcrs,  who  assuuicd  the  cross  for  the 

Km?is"-A.'^D:  tleliverance  of  the  holy  .sepulchre.  As 
1097,  May.  soon  as  tliey  were  relieved  by  the  ab- 

sence of  t!ie  plebeian  multitude,  they  encouraged 
cacli  other,  by  interviews  and  messages,  to  accom- 
plish their  vow,  and  hasten  their  departure.  Their 
wives  and  sisters  were  desirous  of  partaking  the 
danger  and  merit  of  the  pilgrimage  :  their  portable 
treasures  were  conveyed  in  bars  of  silver  and  gold  ; 
and  the  princes  and  barons  were  attended  by  their 
equipage  of  hounds  and  hawks  to  amuse  their 
leisure  and  to  supply  their  table.  The  diHiciilty 
of  procuring  subsistence  for  so  many  myriads  of 
men  and  horses,  engaged  them  to  separate  their 
forces ;  their  choice  of  situation  determined  the 
road  ;  and  it  was  agreed  to  meet  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Constantinople,  and  from  thence  to  begin 
their  operations  against  the  Turks.  From  the  banks 
of  tlie  Meusc  and  the  Moselle,  Godfrey  of  Bouillon 

m  On  the  curious  subjects  of  knighthoorl,  knight^-service,  imhility. 
arms,  cry  of  war,  banners,  and  tournanieiiLs.  an  ample  luiiil  ol  informa- 


tion may  be  sought  inSelilcn,  (Opera,  torn.  iii.  part  i.  TiUoof  Honour, 
part  11.  c.  I.  3.  5.  8.)  Ducange,  (Gloss.  I.alin.  torn.  iv.  p.  .1?IS-4r2,  &c.) 
'{'Wff'J'ious  snr  Joinville,  (1.  vi.-xii.  p.  127— H2.   p.  IB. 
-,''•  .f"!'!"'-  (jjlemoires  «ur  la  Chevalcrie.) 
n  The  PaniitiK  Dalmaticx  of  IJucansc  are  meagre  anil 
Ihe  nalionil  historians  are  recent  and  fabulous,  the  Greeks 


IJissertatious  sur  Joinville,  (1.  vi.-xii.  p.  127— H2.   p.  lti.')-222.)  and 
■    „.''—'''''''>'•  (l"'="'oi"»  «"r  la  Chevalcrie.) 

imperfect ; 

^-- -  remote  and 

u  the  year    1104,  Colonian  reduced  the  niaiitiinc  country 


followed  the  direct  way  of  Germany,  Hungary,  and 
Bulgaria:  and,  as  long  as  he  exercised  the  sole 
command,  every  step  aflorded  some  proof  of  his 
prudence  and  virtue.  On  the  confines  of  Hungary 
he  was  slopped  three  weeks  by  a  christian  people,  to 
whom  the  name,  or  at  least  the  abuse,  of  the  cross 
was  justly  odious.  The  Hungarians  still  smaited 
with  the  wounds  which  they  had  received  from  the 
first  pilgrims  :  in  their  turn  they  had  abused  the 
liglit  of  defence  and  retaliation  ;  and  they  had  rea- 
son to  apprehend  a  severe  revenge  from  a  hero  of  the 
samcnation,aiui  who  was  engaged  in  the  same  cause. 
But,  after  weighing  the  motives  and  the  events,  the 
virtuous  duke  was  content  to  pity  tlie  crimes  and 
misfortunes  of  his  worthless  brethren  ;  and  his 
twelve  deputies,  the  messengers  of  peace,  requested 
in  his  name  a  free  passage  and  an  equal  market. 
To  remove  their  suspicions,  Godfrey  trusted  him- 
self, and  afterwards  his  brother,  to  the  faith  of 
Carloman  king  of  Hungary,  who  treated  them  with 
a  simple  but  hospitable  entertainment :  the  treaty 
was  sanctified  by  their  common  gospel  ;  and  a  pro- 
clamation, under  pain  of  death,  restrained  the 
animosity  and  licence  of  the  Latin  soldiers.  From 
Austria  to  Belgrade,  they  traversed  the  plains  of 
Hungary,  without  enduring  or  offering  an  injury; 
and  the  proximity  of  Carloman,  who  hovered  on 
their  flanks  with  his  numerous  cavalry,  was  a  pre- 
caution not  less  useful  for  their  safety  than  for  his 
own.  They  reached  the  banks  of  the  .Save;  and  no 
sooner  had  they  passed  the  river,  llian  the  king  of 
Hungary  restored  the  hostages,  and  saluted  their 
departure  with  the  fairest  wishes  for  the  success  of 
their  enterprise.  With  the  same  conduct  and  disci- 
pline, Godfrey  pervaded  tlie  woods  of  Bulgaria  and 
the  frontiers  of  Thrace  ;  and  might  congratulate 
himself,  that  he  had  almost  reached  the  first  term  of 
his  pilgrimage,  without  drawing  his  sword  against 
a  christian  adversary.  After  an  easy  and  pleasant 
journey  through  Lombardy,  from  Turin  to  Aquileia, 
Raymond  and  his  provincials  marched  forty  days 
through  the  savage  country  of  Dalmatia"  and 
Sclavonia.  The  weather  was  a  perpetual  fog  ;  the 
land  was  mountainous  and  desolate ;  the  natives 
were  either  fugitive  or  hostile:  loose  in  their  reli- 
gion and  government,  they  refused  to  furnish  pro- 
visions or  guides  ;  murdered  the  stragglers  ;  and 
exercised  by  night  and  day  the  vigilance  of  the 
count,  who  derived  more  security  from  the  punish- 
ment of  some  captive  robbers  than  from  his  inter- 
view and  treaty  with  the  prince  of  Scodra."  His 
march  between  Durazzo  and  Constantinople  was 
harassed,  without  being  stopped,  by  the  peasants 
and  soldiers  of  the  Greek  emperor;  and  the  same 
faint  and  ambiguous  hostility  was  prepared  for  the 


as  far  as  Trau  and  Salona.   (Kalnna,   Hist.   Crit.    torn.    iii.  p.   195 — 
207.) 

o  Scodras  appears  in  Livy  as  the  capital  and  fortress  of  Gentius  kint; 
of  the  Illyrjans,  arx  munitissima,  afterwards  a  Roman  colony.  (CcUa- 
ruif,  torn.  r.  p.  .393.  .'194)  It  is  now  called  Iscodar,  or  Siutari.  (D'An. 
ville,  f;eo;;rapl)ie  Ancienne,  torn.  i.  p.  1(>4.)  The  sanjiak(now  a  pasha) 
of  Scutari,  or  Schendei  re,  was  the  ei|;hth  under  the  Beplcrbe;r  of  Roma- 
nia, anil  furnished  film  soldiers  on  a  revenue  nf  78,787  lix. dollars.  (!\Iar- 
sigli,  Stato  Militare  del  Fniperio  Ottomano,  p.  I2S.) 
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remaining  chiefs,  who  passed  tlie  Adriatic  from  the 
coast  of  Italy.  Boliemond  had  arms  and  vessels, 
and  foresight  and  discipline  ;  and  his  name  was  not 
forgfotten  in  the  provinces  of  Epirus  and  Thessaly. 
Whatever  obstacles  he  encountered  were  surmount- 
ed by  his  military  conduct  and  the  valour  of  Tan- 
cred  ;  and  if  the  Norman  prince  affected  to  spare 
the  Greeks,  he  gorged  his  soldiers  with  the  full  plun- 
der of  an  heretical  castle. p  The  nobles  of  France 
pressed  forwards  with  the  vain  and  thoughtless 
ardour  of  w  Inch  their  nation  lias  been  sometimes 
accused.  From  the  Alps  to  Apulia  the  march  of 
Hugh  the  Great,  of  the  two  Roberts,  and  of  Stephen 
of  Chartres,  through  a  wealthy  country,  and  amidst 
the  applauding  catholics,  was  a  devout  or  triumph- 
ant progress  :  they  kissed  the  feet  of  the  Roman 
pontiff;  and  the  golden  standard  of  St.  Peter  was 
delivered  to  the  brother  of  the  French  monarch.i 
But  in  this  visit  of  piety  and  pleasure,  they  neglect- 
ed to  secure  the  season,  and  the  means,  of  their 
embarkation  :  the  winter  was  insensibly  lost :  their 
troops  were  scattered  and  corrupted  in  the  towns  of 
Italy.  They  separately  accomplished  their  passage, 
regardless  of  safety  or  dignity:  and  wilhin  nine 
months  from  the  feast  of  the  assumption,  the  day 
appointed  by  Urban,  all  the  Latin  princes  had 
reached  Constantinople.  But  the  count  of  Ver- 
mandois  was  produced  as  a  captive  ;  his  foremost 
vessels  were  scattered  by  a  tempest ;  and  his  person, 
against  the  law  of  nations,  was  detained  by  the 
lieutenants  of  Alexius.  Yet  the  arrival  of  Hugh 
had  been  announced  by  four  and  twenty  kniglits  in 
golden  armour,  who  commanded  the  emperor  to 
revere  the  general  of  the  Latin  christians,  the  bro- 
ther of  the  king  of  kings.' 

In  some  oriental  tale  I  have  read  the 

emperor  Alexius   fable  of  a  shepherd,  who  was  ruined 

*^T"d°To96.      ^y  '•'«'   accompliEhment   of    his   own 

Deci-mber        wishes:  he  had  prayed  for  water;  the 

A.  D.  log-.  May.  . 

Ganges  was  turned  into  his  grounds, 
and  his  flock  and  cottage  were  swept  away  by  the 
inundation.  Such  was  the  fortune,  or  at  least  the 
apprchen.sion,  of  the  Greek  emperor  Alexius  Com- 
nenus,  whose  name  has  already  appeared  in  this 
history,  and  whose  conduct  is  so  differently  repre- 
sented by  his  daughter  Anne,*  and  by  the  Latin 
writers.'  In  the  council  of  Placcntia,  his  ambassa- 
dors had  solicited  a  moderate  succour,  perhaps  of 
ten  thousand  soldiers  :  but  he  was  astonislicd  by 
the  approach  of  so  many  potent  chiefs  and  fanatic 

p  In  Pel.iE:oni.irastriini  lisercticQm spoliaHim  cum  siiisliabi. 

tatoribiis  i^ne  cnnibusstre.  Aec  id  eis  iiijltrin  cortti<iil :  cjui.i  illnrum 
deteslatiiliN  scrmo  et  <ancer  ser))fbat,  jamrjiie  circiimjacenles  retinues 
siio  piavo  (io^ruate  t'ltdaverat.  (Robert.  Mon.  p.  3t»,  rj7.)  After  roolly 
relating  Die  fact,  the  iirchbisliop  Baldric  adds,  as  -A  praise,  Omiies 
siquiileiii  illi  viatnres,  Jiideos,  ba-retic-ttii,  Saraceiiosi  tecjualiler  liabtiiit 
exosos;  quo  oinncs  ajipellaiit  iiiimicos  Dei,  (p.  92.) 

q  AvuKo/3o^iivO(  oiro  'Vufini  Tiik  xpi'^^l^  "Toy  'Ay***"  nerpou  ariftatav. 
(Alexiall,  1.  X.  p.  288  ) 

r  'O /JaffiAeirc  Twv  iiumKeiov,  Ka(  opx»l70r  Tov  (ppayytKov  •tparevfiaro? 
airai^Toc.  Tlii.s  oriental  pomp  is  extravai;ant  in  a  count  of  Verman. 
dois;  but  the  patriot  Duean-ie  repeats  with  tnurb  coiuplarency,  (Not. 
ad  Alexiail.  p.  352,  .T.^.'t.  Ili^serl.  xsvii.  sur  Joinville,  p.  315.)  the 
pas-sages  of  Matthew  Paris  (.\.  I>.  12."»'l.)  and  I'Voissavd,  (vol.  iv.  p.  201.) 
whicli  style  the  kitij;  of  France,  rex  return,  and  the  chef  de  tolls  les 
rois  Chretiens. 

»  Anna  Comnena  was  born  the  l-st  of  December,  A.  D.  1083.  indie. 
lion  vii.  (Alexiad.  1.  vii.  p.   10*),  Ifi".)    Al  thirteen,  tiie  time  of  the 


nations.  The  emperor  fluctuated  between  hope 
and  fear,  between  timidity  and  courage  ;  but  in 
the  cfooked  policy  which  he  mistook  for  wisdom,  I 
cannot  believe,  I  cannot  discern,  that  he  maliciously 
conspired  against  the  life  or  honour  of  the  French 
heroes.  Tlie  promiscuous  multitudes  of  Peter  the 
Hermit  were  savage  beasts,  alike  destitute  of  huma- 
nity and  reason  :  nor  was  it  possible  for  Alexius  to 
prevent  or  deplore  their  destruction.  The  troops 
of  Godfrey  and  his  peers  were  less  contemptible, 
but  not  less  suspicious,  to  the  Greek  emperor. 
Their  motives  iiiifflit  be  pure  and  pious  ;  but  he  was 
equally  alarmed  by  his  knowledge  of  the  ambitious 
Bohemond,  and  his  ignorance  of  the  Transalpine 
chiefs  :  the  courage  of  the  French  was  blind  and 
headstrong  ;  they  might  be  tempted  by  the  luxury 
and  wealth  of  Greece,  and  elated  by  the  view  and 
opinion  of  tlieir  invincible  strength  ;  and  Jerusalem 
might  be  forgotten  in  the  prospect  of  Constantinople. 
After  a  long  march  and  painful  abstinence,  the 
troops  of  Godfrey  encamped  in  the  plains  of 
Thrace  ;  they  heard  with  indignation,  that  their 
brother,  the  count  of  Vermandois,  was  imprisoned 
by  the  Greeks ;  and  their  reluctant  duke  was  com- 
pelled to  indulge  them  in  some  freedom  of  retali- 
ation and  rapine.  They  were  appeased  by  the 
submission  of  Alexius  ;  he  promised  to  supply  their 
camp  ;  and  as  they  refused,  in  the  midst  of  winter,  to 
pass  the  Bosphorus,  their  quarters  were  assigned 
among  the  gardens  and  palaces  on  the  shores  of 
that  narrow  sea.  But  an  incurable  jealousy  still 
rankled  in  the  minds  of  the  two  nations,  who  de- 
spised each  other  as  slaves  and  barbarians.  Igno- 
rance is  the  ground  of  suspicion,  and  suspicion  was 
innamed  into  daily  provocations  :  prejudice  is  blind, 
hunger  is  deaf  ;  and  Alexius  is  accused  of  a  design 
to  starve  or  assault  the  Latins  in  a  dangerous  post, 
on  all  sides  encompassed  with  the  waters."  God- 
frey sounded  his  trumpets,  burst  the  net,  overspread 
the  plain,  and  insulted  the  suburbs  :  but  the  gates 
of  Constantinople  were  strongly  fortified  ;  the  ram- 
parts were  lined  with  archers  ;  and  after  a  doubtful 
conflict,  both  parties  listened  to  the  voice  of  peace 
and  religion.  The  gifts  and  promises  of  the  empe- 
ror insensibly  soothed  the  fierce  spirit  of  the  western 
strangers  ;  as  a  christian  warrior,  he  rekindled  their 
zeal  for  the  prosecution  of  their  holy  enterprise, 
which  he  engaged  to  second  with  his  troops  and 
treasures.  On  the  return  of  spring,  Godfrey  was 
persuaded  to  occupy  a  pleasant  and  plentiful  camp 

first  crusade,  she  was  nubile,  and  perhaps  married  to  the  younger  Nicc- 
pliorns  Bryennuis,  whom  she  fondly  styles  t<'i  €f^o^  Kouapn,  (I.  x.  p. 
295,  296.)  Some  luoilerns  have  imagined,  that  her  enmity  to  Bolie. 
nioml  was  the  fruit  of  dis.i|)pointed  love.  In  the  transactions  of  Constan. 
linopleand  Nice,  her  partial  accounts  (Alex.  I.  x.  xi.  p.  283— 317.)  may 
be  opposed  to  the  partiality  of  the  Latins,  but  in  their  suUsequcut  ex. 
ploits  she  is  brief  and  ij;noraiit. 

t  In  their  viewsof  the  character  and  conduct  of  Alexius,  Maimbourff 
lias  lavourcd  the  catholic  Franks,  and  \'oUaire  has  been  partial  to  the 
»c/iisinn(ic  Greeks.  The  prejudice  of  a  philosopher  is  less  excusable 
than  that  of  a  Jesuit. 

u  Between  Uie  Black  sea,  the  Bospliorus,  and  the  river  Barbyses,- 
which  is  deep  in  summer,  and  runs  tifteen  miles  through  a  Hat  meadow. 
Its  communication  with  Kurope  and  Constantinople  is  by  the  stone 
hridj;e  of  the  HlaclicntfV,  wbicli  in  successive  aires  was  restored  Iiy 
Justinian  and  Basil.  (Gvllius  de  Bosphoro  Thracio,  I.  ii.  c.  3.  Du. 
canse,  C.  P.  Christiana,  I.  iv.  c.  2  p.  179.) 
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in  Asia  ;  and  no  sooner  had  he  passed  tlic  IJosplio- 
rus,  tliaii  tlie  Greek  vessels  were  suddenly  recalled 
to  the  opposite  shore.  The  same  policy  was  repeated 
witli  the  suececdins  chiefs,  who  were  swayed  by  the 
example,  and  weakened  by  the  departure,  of  their 
foremost  companions.  By  his  skill  and  diligence 
Alexius  prevented  tlic  union  of  any  two  of  the  confe- 
derate armies  at  the  same  moment  under  the  walls  of 
Constantinople;  and  bcforcthefeast  of  the  Pentecost 
not  a  Latin  pilgrim  was  left  on  the  coast  of  Europe. 
He  obuins  iiic  '^''^  same  arms  which  threatened 
homage  of  the  Europe  might  deliver  Asia,  and  repel 
the  Turks  from  the  neighbouring  shores 
of  the  Hosphorus  and  Hellespont.  The  fair  pro- 
vinces from  Nice  to  Antioch  were  the  recent  patri- 
mony of  the  Koman  emperor  ;  and  his  ancient  and 
perpetual  claim  still  embraced  the  kingdoms  of 
Syria  and  Egypt.  In  his  enthusiasm,  Alexius  in- 
dulged, or  allected,  the  ambitious  hope  of  leading 
his  new  allies  to  subvert  the  thrones  of  the  east ; 
but  the  calmer  dictates  of  reason  and  temper  dis- 
suaded him  from  exposing  his  royal  person  to  the 
faith  of  unknown  and  lawless  barbarians.  His 
prudence,  or  his  pride,  was  content  with  extorting 
from  the  French  princes  an  oath  of  homage  and 
fidelity,  and  a  solemn  promise,  that  they  would 
cither  restore,  or  hold,  their  Asiatic  conquests,  as 
the  humble  and  loyal  vassals  of  the  Roman  empire. 
Their  independent  spirit  was  lired  at  the  mention  of 
this  foreign  and  voluntary  servitude  :  they  suc- 
cessively yielded  to  the  dexterous  application  of 
gifts  and  flattery  ;  and  the  first  proselytes  became 
the  most  eloquent  and  effectual  missionaries  to 
multiply  the  companions  of  their  shame.  The 
pride  of  Hugh  of  Vermandois  was  soothed  by  the 
honours  of  his  captivity  ;  and  in  the  brother  of  the 
French  king,  the  example  of  submission  was  pre- 
valent and  weighty.  In  the  mind  of  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon  every  human  consideration  was  subordi- 
nate to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  success  of  the 
crusade.  He  had  firmly  resisted  the  temptations 
of  Uohemond  and  Raymond,  who  urged  the  attack 
and  conquest  of  Constantinople.  Alexius  esteemed 
liis  virtues,  deservedly  named  him  the  champion  of 
the  empire,  and  dignified  his  homage  with  the  filial 
name  and  the  rights  of  adoption.'  The  hateful 
Bohemond  was  received  as  a  true  and  ancient  ally  ; 
and  if  the  emperor  reminded  him  of  former  hostili- 
ties, it  was  only  to  praise  the  valour  that  he  had 
displayed,  and  the  glory  that  he  had  acquired,  in 
the  fields  of  Durazzo  and  Larissa.  The  son  of 
Guiscard  was  lodged  and  entertained,  and  served 
with  imperial  pomp  :  one  day,  as  he  passed  through 
the  gallery  of  the  palace,  a  door  was  carelessly  left 
open  to  expose  a  pile  of  gold  and  silver,  of  silk  and 
gems,  of  curious  and  costly  furniture,  that  was 
heaped  in  seeming  disorder,  from  the  floor  to  the 

■  .'  ?'"'  ""'■  '""  ""*  "'  adoption,  the  one  by  arms,  the  other  by 
ititcoducing  the  son  between  the  shirt  and  jkin  of  his  fatlier.  Ducnnci- 
(»iir  •'""'villc,  iliM.  xxii.  I).  270.)  supposes  Godfreys  adoption  to  have 
beenofllie  latter  sort,      '  '      "  •>  ' 

jr  After  his  return,  Robert  of  Flanders  became  the  man  of  the  king 


roof  of  the  chamber.  "  What  conquests,"  ex- 
claimed the  ambitious  miser,  "  might  not  be 
achieved  by  the  possession  of  such  a  treasure  ?" 
"  It  is  your  own,"  replied  a  Greek  attendant,  who 
watched  the  motions  of  his  soul  ;  and  Bohemond, 
after  some  hesitation,  condescended  to  accept  this 
magnificent  present.  The  Norman  was  Haltered 
by  the  assurance  of  an  independent  principality  ; 
and  Alexius  eluded,  rather  than  denied,  his  daring 
demand  of  the  office  of  great  domestic,  or  general, 
of  the  east.  The  two  Roberts,  the  sons  of  the  con- 
queror of  England,  and  the  kinsmen  of  three 
queens,''  bowed  in  their  turn  before  the  Byzantine 
throne.  A  private  letter  of  Stephen  of  Chartres 
attests  his  admiration  of  the  emperor,  the  most 
excellent  and  liberal  of  men,  who  taught  him  to 
believe  that  he  was  a  favourite,  and  promised  to 
educate  and  establish  his  youngest  son.  In  his 
southern  province,  the  count  of  St.  Giles  and  Tho- 
louse  faintly  recognised  the  supremacy  of  the  king 
of  France,  a  prince  of  a  foreign  nation  and  lan- 
guage. At  the  liead  of  a  hundred  thousand  men, 
he  declared  that  he  was  the  soldier  and  servant  of 
Christ  alone,  and  that  the  Greek  miglit  be  satisfied 
with  an  equal  treaty  of  alliance  and  friendship. 
His  obstinate  resistance  enhanced  the  value  and  the 
price  of  his  submission  ;  and  he  shone,  says  the 
princess  Anne,  among  the  barbaiians,  as  the  sun 
amidst  the  stars  of  heaven.  His  disgust  of  the  noise 
and  insolence  of  the  French,  his  suspicions  of  the 
designs  of  Bohemond,  the  emperor  imparted  to  his 
faithful  Raymond  ;  and  that  aged  statesman  might 
clearly  discern,  that  however  false  in  friendship, 
he  was  sincere  in  his  enmity.'  The  spirit  of  chi- 
valry was  last  subdued  in  the  person  of  Tancred  ; 
and  none  could  deem  themselves  dishonoured  by 
the  imitation  of  that  gallant  knight.  He  disdained 
the  gold  and  flattery  of  tlie  Greek  monarch  ;  as- 
saulted in  his  presence  an  insolent  patrician  ; 
escaped  to  Asia  in  the  habit  of  a  private  soldier  ; 
and  yielded  with  a  sigh  to  the  authority  of  Bohe- 
mond and  the  interest  of  the  christian  cause.  The 
best  and  most  ostensible  reason  was  the  impossi- 
bility of  passing  the  sea  and  accomplishing  their 
vow,  without  the  licence  and  the  vessels  of  Alexius; 
but  they  cherished  a  secret  hope,  that  as  soon  as 
they  trod  the  continent  of  Asia,  their  swords  would 
obliterate  their  shame,  and  dissolve  the  engagement, 
which  on  this  side  might  not  be  very  faithfully  per- 
formed. The  ceremony  of  their  homage  was  grate- 
ful to  a  people  who  had  long  since  considered  pride 
as  the  substitute  of  power.  High  on  his  throne, 
the  emperor  sat  mute  and  immovable  ;  his  majesty 
was  adored  by  the  Latin  princes  ;  and  they  sub- 
mitted to  kiss  either  his  feet  or  his  knees,  an  in- 
dignity which  their  own  writers  are  ashamed  to 
confess,  and  unable  to  deny.* 

of  England,  for  a  pension  of  four  liundred  marks.  See  the  first  act  in 
Rynier's  Fo-dera. 

z  Sensit  veins  regnandi,  falsus  in  amore,  odia  non  6ngere. 
vi.  44. 

a  Tlie  proud  liistorians  of  the  crusades  slide  and  stumble  over  this 
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Franks.  (lie  murmurs  of  the  dukes  and  counts; 
but  a  French  baron  (lie  is  supposed  to  be  Robert  of 
Paris'')  presumed  to  ascend  the  throne,  and  to  place 
himself  by  the  side  of  Alexius.  The  sage  reproof 
of  Baldwin  provoked  him  to  exclaim,  in  his  bar- 
barous idiom,  "  Who  is  this  rustic,  that  keeps  his 
seat,  while  so  many  valiant  captains  are  standing 
round  him  '."  The  emperor  maintained  his  silence, 
dissembled  his  indignation,  and  questioned  bis  in- 
terpreter concerning  the  meaning  of  the  words, 
which  he  partly  suspected  from  the  universal  lan- 
guage of  gesture  and  countenance.  Before  the  de- 
parture of  the  pilgrims,  he  endeavoured  to  learn 
the  name  and  condition  of  the  audacious  baron. 
"  I  am  a  Frenchman,"  replied  Robert,  "  of  the 
purest  and  most  ancient  nobility  of  my  country. 
All  that  I  know  is,  that  there  is  a  church  in  my 
neighbourhood,'  the  resort  of  those  who  are  desirous 
of  approving  their  valour  in  single  combat.  Till 
an  enemy  appears,  they  address  their  prayers  to 
God  and  his  saints.  That  church  I  have  frequently 
visited,  but  never  have  I  found  an  antagonist  who 
dared  to  accept  my  defiance."  Alexius  dismissed 
the  challenger  with  some  prudent  advice  for  his 
conduct  in  the  Turkish  warfare  ;  and  history  repeats 
with  pleasure  this  lively  example  of  the  manners  of 
his  age  and  country. 
Tbeir  review  The  conqucst  of  Asia  was  under- 
''a!d"ioot.'  taken  and  achieved  by  Alexander, 
^^y-  with  thirty-five  thousand  Macedoni- 

ans and  Greeks  i"*  and  his  best  hope  was  in  the 
strength  and  discipline  of  his  phalanx  of  infantry. 
The  principal  force  of  the  crusaders  consisted  in 
their  cavalry  ;  and  when  that  force  was  mustered  in 
the  plains  of  Bithynia,  the  knights  and  their  martial 
attendants  on  horseback  amounted  to  one  hundred 
thousand  fighting  men,  completely  armed  with  the 
helmet  and  coat  of  mail.  The  value  of  these  soldiers 
deserved  a  strict  and  authentic  account ;  and  the 
flower  of  European  chivalry  might  furnish,  in  a 
first  efi'ort,  this  formidable  body  of  heavy  horse.  A 
part  of  the  infantry  might  be  enrolled  for  the  service 
of  scouts,  pioneers,  and  archers ;  but  the  promis- 
cuous crowd  were  lost  in  their  own  disorder ;  and 
wc  depend  not  on  the  eyes  or  knowledge,  but  on 
the  belief  and  fancy,  of  a  chaplain  of  count  Bald- 
win,'  in  the   estimate   of   six   hundred   thousand 

liuniiliatingr  step.  Yet,  since  tlie  lieroes  knelt  to  sulute  tiie  emperor  as 
lie  sat  motionless  on  liis  tlirone,  it  is  clear  that  tliey  mnst  liave  kissed 
ttithiT  his  feet  or  knees.  It  is  only  sin^nhtr,  lliat  Ainia  should  not  liave 
amply  supplied  the  silence  or  ainhi;^nity  of  the  Latins.  The  ahase- 
nient  of  tlieir  princes  would  have  added  a  fine  chapter  to  the  Ceremo- 
niale  Auhe  By/antin;c. 

l>  lie  called  himself  itpn-yydc  KiiOapot  T(rfv  fvfev<j)v.  (Alexias,  I.  x.  p, 
301.)  What  a  title  of  notttesne  of  the  twelfth  century,  if  any  one  could 
iKiw  prove  his  inlicrilaiice  I  Anna  relates,  with  visihle  pleasure,  that  the 
swelling  barbarian,  .\aTii'uf  TtTt'0a)|iei'or,  was  killed,  or  wounded,  after 
fighting  in  the  front  in  (he  battle  of  Dorylreum,  (I,  xi.  p.  317.)  This 
circumstance  may  justify  the  suspicion  of'Ducan;4C,  (Not.  ]>.  362.)  that 
he  was  no  other  tiian  Robert  of  Paris,  of  the  district  most  peculiarly 
styled  the  Duchy  or  Ishmd  of  France.  {L'hle  fte  Frayice.) 

c  With  the  same  penetration,  Ducan^c  discovers  his  clnirch  to  he  that 
of  St.  Dransus,  or  Drosin,  of  Soissons,  ipiem  duello  dimicaturi  solent 
invocare:  pugiles  qui  ad  memoriamejus  {his  toiuli)  pernoctant  invictos 
reddit,  nt  et  de  Burgundia  et  Italiii  tali  necessitate  confu[;ialur  ad  eum. 
Joan.  Sariberiensis,  epist.  13!i. 

<l  There  is  some  diversity  on  the  numbers  of  his  army  ;  but  no  au- 
thority can  he  compared  with  that  of  l*Inlemy,  who  states  it  at  live 
thous.-tud  hor>e  and  tliirty  thousand  foot.  tSee  Usher*3  Annales,  p.  152.) 


pilgrims  able  to  bear  arms,  besides  the  priests  and 
monks,  the  women  and  children,  of  the  Latin  camp. 
The  reader  starts ;  and  before  he  is  recovered  from 
his  surprise,  I  shall  add,  on  the  same  testimony, 
that  if  all  who  took  the  cross  had  accompliehed 
their  vow,  above  six  millions  would  have  migrated 
from  Europe  to  Asia.  Under  this  oppression  of 
faith,  I  derive  some  relief  from  a  more  sagacious 
and  thinking  writer,'  who,  after  the  same  review  of 
the  cavalry,  accuses  the  credulity  of  the  priest  of 
Chartres,  and  even  doubts  whether  the  Cisalpine 
regions  (in  the  geography  of  a  Frenchman)  were 
sufJicient  to  produce  and  pour  forth  such  incredible 
multitudes.  The  coolest  scepticism  will  remember, 
that  of  these  religious  volunteers  great  numbers 
never  beheld  Constantinople  and  Nice.  Of  enthu- 
siasm the  influence  is  irregular  and  transient :  many 
were  detained  at  home  by  reason  or  cowardice,  by 
poverty  or  weakness ;  and  many  were  repulsed  by 
the  obstacles  of  the  way,  the  more  insuperable  as 
they  were  unforeseen  to  these  ignorant  fanatics. 
The  savage  countries  of  Hungary  and  Bulgaria  were 
whitened  with  their  bones ;  their  vanguard  was  cut 
in  pieces  by  the  Turkish  sultan  ;  and  the  loss  of  the 
first  adventurer,  by  the  sword,  or  climate,  or  fatigue, 
has  already  been  stated  at  three  hundred  thousand 
men.  Yet  the  myriads  that  survived,  that  marched, 
that  pressed  forwards  on  the  holy  pilgrimage,  were 
a  subject  of  astonishment  to  themselves  and  to  the 
Greeks.  The  copious  energy  of  her  language  sinks 
under  the  eli'orts  of  the  princess  Anne  :s  the  images 
of  locusts,  of  leaves  and  flowers,  of  the  sands  of 
the  sea,  or  the  stars  of  heaven,  imperfectly  repre- 
sent what  she  had  seen  and  heard  ;  and  the  daughter 
of  Ale.xius  exclaims,  that  Europe  was  loosened  from 
its  foundations,  and  hurled  against  Asia.  The 
ancient  hosts  of  Darius  and  Xerxes  labour  under 
the  same  doubt  of  a  vague  and  indefinite  magnitude : 
but  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  a  larger  number 
has  never  been  contained  within  the  lines  of  a  single 
camp,  than  at  the  siege  of  Nice,  the  first  operation 
of  the  Latin  princes.  Their  motives,  their  charac- 
ters, and  their  arms,  have  been  already  displayed. 
Of  their  troops,  the  most  numerous  portion  were 
natives  of  France  :  the  Low  Countries,  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine,  and  Apulia,  sent  a  powerful  reinforce- 
ment: some  bands  of  adventurers  were  drawn  from 
Spain,    Lombardy,   and  England;"    and  from  the 

f  Fulcher.  Camotensis,  p.  .'(87.  He  enumerates  nineteen  nations  of 
dilTcrent  names  and  languaces,  (p.  38!) )  hut  I  do  not  cltarly  apprehend 
Ins  dilTerence  between  the  Fraltciand  Colli,  Halt  and  Apuli.  Else- 
where (p.  385.)  he  contemptmiusly  brands  flic  deserters. 

f  Guiliert,  p.  55(i.  Vet  even  his  gentle' opposition  imi>liesan  immense 
multitude.  By  llrlmn  II.  in  the  fervour  of  his  zeal,  it  is  only  rated  at 
.300,0(10  pilgrims,  (epist.  xvi,  Concil.  torn.  xii.  p.  731.) 

o  Alexias,  1.  x.  p.  283.  305.  Her  fistidious  delicacy  complains  of 
their  straiiL^e  and  inarticulate  names,  and  indeed  there  is  scarcely  one 
that  she  has  not  contrived  to  distigure  with  the  proud  ignorance,  so 
ilear  and  familiar  to  a  polished  people.  I  shall  select  only  one  exauiple, 
Sdiiiioles,  for  the  count  of  St.  Giles. 

Ii  'William  of  Malmsbury  (who  wrote  about  the  year  1 1.30.)  has  inserted 
in  his  history  (I.  iv.  p.  130— 1.">4.)  a  narrative  of  the  first  crusade:  liut 
I  wish  that,  instead  of  listening  to  the  tenne  murmur  which  had  |>a*sed 
the  Britisli  ocean,  (p.  U3.)  he  had  confined  himself  to  the  numbers,  fa. 
niilies,  and  adventures  of  his  countrymen.  I  find  in  Dngdalc,  that  aD 
ICnglish  Norman.  Stephen  carl  of  Alberoarle  and  Holdernesse,  led  the 
rear. guard  with  duke  Robert,  at  the  battle  of  Aulioch.  (Baronagt;,  part 
i.  p.  (il.) 
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distant  bogs  and  mountains  of  Ireland  or  Scotland' 
issued  some  naked  and  savage  ("anaties,  ferocious  at 
home  but  unHarlike  abroad.  Had  not  superstition 
condemned  the  sacrilegious  prudence  of  depriving 
tlie  poorest  or  weakest  christian  of  the  merit  of  the 
pilgrimage,  the  useless  crowd,  with  mouths  but 
without  bands,  might  have  been  stationed  in  the 
Greek  empire,  till  their  companions  had  opened  and 
secured  the  way  of  tlie  Lord.  A  small  remnant  of 
the  pilgrims,  who  passed  the  Bosphorus,  was  per- 
mitted to  visit  the  holy  sepulchre.  Their  northern 
constitution  was  scorched  by  the  rays,  and  infected 
by  the  vapours,  of  a  Syrian  sun.  They  consumed, 
with  heedless  prodigality,  their  stores  of  water  and 
provision :  their  numbers  exhausted  the  inland 
country  :  the  sea  was  remote,  the  Greeks  were  un- 
friendly, and  the  christians  of  every  sect  lied  before 
the  voracious  and  cruel  rapine  of  their  brethren. 
In  the  dire  necessity  of  famine,  they  sometimes 
roasted  and  devoured  the  flesh  of  their  infant  or 
adult  captives.  Among  the  Turks  and  Saracens, 
the  idolaters  of  Europe  were  rendered  more  odious 
by  the  name  and  reputation  of  cannibals  :  the  spies 
who  introduced  themselves  into  the  kitchen  of  Bohe- 
mond  were  shown  several  human  bodies  turning  on 
the  spit :  and  the  artful  Norman  encouraged  a  report, 
which  increased  at  tlie  same  lime  the  abhorrence 
and  the  terror  of  the  inlidels. " 
SiegfofNire,  I  have  expatiated  with  pleasure  on 
^mF  14—  ^''^  '"^**  steps  of  the  crusaders,  as  they 
June  20.  paint  the  manners  and  character  of 
Europe  :  but  I  shall  abridge  the  tedious  and  uniform 
narrative  of  their  blind  achievements,  which  were 
performed  by  strength  and  are  described  by  igno- 
rance. From  their  lirst  station  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Nicomedia,  they  advanced  in  successive  divisions; 
passed  the  contracted  limit  of  the  Greek  empire; 
opened  a  road  through  the  hills,  and  commenced, 
by  the  siege  of  his  capital,  their  pious  warfare 
against  the  Turkish  sultan.  His  kingdom  of  Roum 
extended  from  the  Hellespont  to  the  confines  of 
Syria,  and  barred  the  pilgrimage  of  Jerusalem  :  his 
name  was  Killidge-Arslan,  or  Soliman,'  of  the  race 
of  Seljuk,  and  the  son  of  the  first  con(iucror;  and 
in  the  defence  of  a  land  which  the  Turks  considered 
as  tlicir  own,  he  deserved  the  praise  of  his  enemies, 
by  whom  alone  be  is  known  to  po.sterity.  Yielding 
to  the  first  impulse  of  the  torrent,  he  deposited  his 
family  and  treasure  in  Nice;  retired  to  tlie  moun- 
tains with  lifty  thousand  horse  ;  and  tw  ice  descended 
to  assault  the  camps  or  quarters  of  the  christian 
besiegers,  which  formed  an  imperfect  circle  of  above 

1  Vidrres  Scotoriim  aptid  sc  ferociurn  alias  imbellium  cuneos,  (Gui. 
bcrl,  p.  471.)  llic  crH.*  iiitectum,  atnl  hispitta  chlami/s,  may  suit  Ihe 
Highlanders;  but  Ilit-  fiiiilius  ulicinosis,  may  rallitr  apply  to  tlic  Irisli 
bo};s.  William  of  Malmsbury  expressly  mentions  the  Welch  and  Scr)ts, 
&c.  (I.  iv.  p.  1.1.3.)  will,  quilted,  the  former  vciiationem  saltuum,  the  lat- 
ter familiarilatem  puliciim. 

k  This  eaniiibal  hilii;:er,  sometimes  real,  more  frequently  an  artifice 
or  a  lie,  may  he  found  in  Anna  Comnena,  (Alexias,  I.  x.  p.  288.)  Oiiibert, 
(p.  .V4(>.)  Radolph.  Cadom.  (c.  y7.)  The  !itrata(:e:n  is  related  by  the 
author  of  Crt_.8la  Francornm,  the  monk  Robert  Italdric,  and  Raymond 
ties  Allies,  ill  the  sie;,'e  anil  famine  of  Aniiorli. 

1  Ills  mussntman  appollalioii  of  Soliman  is  used  by  the  Latins,  and 
his  character  is  hif^hly  emlM-llishcd  I)y  Ta.iso.  His 'Turkish  name  of 
Killidge-Arslan  (A.  11.  485—500.  A.  IJ.  llyi— laoii.  Sic  lie  Gnignes's 
T»bles,  torn.  i.  p.  215.)  is  employed   by  the  orientals,  and  with  some 


six  miles.  The  lofly  and  solid  walls  of  Nice  were 
covered  by  a  deep  ditch,  and  (laiiked  by  three  hun- 
dred and  seventy  towers  ;  and  on  the  verge  of  Chris- 
tendom, the  Moslems  were  trained  in  arms,  and  in- 
fiamed  l>y  religion.  Before  this  city,  the  French 
princes  occupied  their  stations,  and  prosecuted 
their  attacks  without  correspondence  or  subordina- 
tion: emulation  prompted  their  valour;  but  their 
valour  was  sullied  by  cruelty,  and  their  eniulation 
degenerated  into  envy  and  civil  discord.  In  the 
.>,iege  of  Nice,  the  arts  and  engines  of  antiquily 
were  employed  by  the  Latins;  the  mine  and  the 
battering-ram,  the  tortoise,  and  tlie  belfry  or  nio- 
\able  turret,  artificial  fire,  and  the  catapult  and  ba- 
list,  the  sling,  and  the  cross-bow  for  the  easting  of 
stones  and  darts.'"  In  the  space  of  seven  weeks, 
much  labour  and  blood  were  expended,  and  some 
progress,  especially  by  count  Raymond,  was  made 
on  the  side  of  the  besiegers.  But  the  Turks  could 
protract  their  resistance  and  secure  their  escape,  as 
long  as  they  were  masters  of  the  lake"  Aseanius, 
which  stretches  several  miles  to  the  westw  ard  of  the 
city.  The  means  of  conquest  were  supplied  by  the 
prudence  and  industry  of  Alexius;  a  great  number 
of  boats  were  transported  on  sledges  from  the  sea  to 
the  lake:  they  were  filled  with  the  most  dexterous  of 
his  archers  ;  the  (light  of  the  sultana  was  intercept- 
ed; Nice  was  invested  by  land  and  water;  and  a 
Greek  emissary  persuaded  the  inhabitants  to  accept 
his  master's  protection,  and  to  save  themselves,  by 
a  timely  surrender,  from  the  rage  of  the  savages  of 
Europe.  In  the  moment  of  victory,  or  at  lea.st  of 
hope,  the  crusaders,  thirsting  for  blood  and  plunder, 
were  awed  by  the  imperial  banner  that  streamed 
from  the  citadel;  and  Alexius  guarded  with  jealous 
vigilance  this  important  conquest.  The  niurmnis 
of  the  chiefs  were  stifled  by  honour  or  interest;  and 
after  a  halt  of  nine  days,  they  dirccte<l  their  march 
towards  Phrygia  under  the  guidance  of  a  Greek 
general,  whom  they  suspected  of  a  secret  connivance 
with  the  sultan.  The  consort  and  the  principal  ser- 
vants of  Soliman  had  been  honourably  restored 
without  ransom  ;  and  the  emperor's  generosity  to 
the  miscreants''  was  interpreted  as  treason  to  the 
christian  cause. 

Soliman  was  rather  provoked  than  i);i,,ip„fnnrviK. 
dismayed  by  the  loss  of  his  capital  :  ""■.  J-  f>  '"97. 

•  July  4. 

he  admonished  his  subjects  and  allies 
of  this  strange  invasion  of  the  western  barbarians  ; 
the  Turkish  emiis  obeyed  the  call  of  loyalty  or  reli- 
gion ;  the  Turkman    hordes    encamped   round    his 
standard  ;  and  his  whole  force  is  loosely  stated  by 

corruption  by  the  Greeks  :  but  little  more  than  his  name  can  be  found 
in  the  IMahonietau  writers,  who  are  dry  and  stilky  on  the  subject  of  the 
first  rruvide.  (Dc  Guignes,  tom.  iii.  p.  ii.  p.  10^30  ) 

irt  On  the  fortifications,  engines,  and  sieges  of  the  n-.iddle  a;;es.  sr»> 
Miiratori.  f Antiquitat.  Italiw,  tom.  ii.  dissert,  xxvi,  p.  4.'>2— .524  )  The 
Itf/freilim,  from  whence  our  belfry,  was  the  movable  tower  of  the  an- 
cients. (Ducan^e,  tom.  i.  p.  608.) 

n  I  cannot  forbear  remarkin;;  the  resemblance  between  the  sie^c  and 
lake  of  Nice,  with  the  operations  of  Herrian  Cortez  before  Mexico. 
See  Dr.  Robertson's  Hist,  of  America,  I.  v. 

o  Mfcreaut,  a  word  invented  by  the  French  crusaders,  and  confined 
III  that  laiiKuase  to  its  primitive  sense.  It  should  seem,  that  the  z<al 
of  our  ancestors  boiled  hijiher,  and  that  they  branded  every  tlnhelitver 
as  a  rascal.  A  similar  prejudice  still  lurks  ill  the  minds  of  many  whii 
think  themselves  christiaus. 
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the  christians  at  two  IiunJred,  or  even  three  hun- 
dred and  sixt}-,  thousand  horse.  Yet  lie  patiently 
waited  till  they  had  left  behind  them  the  sea  and 
the  Greek  frontier  ;  and  hovering  on  the  Hanks,  ob- 
served their  careless  and  conlideut  progress  in  two 
columns  beyond  the  view  of  each  other.  Some  miles 
before  they  could  reach  Doryla!um  in  Phrygia,  the 
lel't,  and  less  numerous,  division  was  surprised,  and 
attacked,  and  almost  oppressed,  by  the  Turkish 
cavalry. i"  The  heat  of  the  weather,  the  clouds  of 
arrows,  and  the  barbarous  onset,  overwhelmed  the 
crusaders  ;  they  lost  their  order  and  confidence,  and 
the  fainting  fight  was  sustained  by  the  personal 
valour,  rather  than  by  the  military  conduct,  of 
Bohemond,  Tancred,  and  Robert  of  Normandy. 
They  were  revived  by  the  welcome  banners  of  duke 
Godfrey,  who  flew  to  their  succour,  with  the  count 
of  Vermandois,  and  sixty  thousand  horse  ;  and  was 
followed  by  Raymond  of  Thou  louse,  the  bishop  of 
Puy,  and  the  remainder  of  the  sacred  army.  With- 
out a  moment's  pause,  they  formed  in  new  order, 
and  advanced  to  a  second  battle.  They  were  re- 
ceived with  equal  resolution  ;  and,  in  their  common 
disdain  for  the  unwarlike  people  of  Greece  and 
Asia,  it  was  confessed  on  both  sides,  that  the  Turks 
and  the  Franks  were  the  only  nations  entitled  to  the 
appellation  of  soldiers.i  Their  encounter  was 
varied  and  balanced  by  the  contrast  of  arms  and 
discipline  ;  of  the  direct  charge,  and  wheeling  evo- 
lutions; of  the  couched  lance,  and  the  brandished 
javelin  ;  of  a  weighty  broad-sword,  and  a  crooked 
sabre  ;  of  cumbrous  armour,  and  thin  flowing 
robes ;  and  of  the  long  Tartar  bow,  and  the  arhalist 
or  cross-bow,  a  deadly  weapon,  yet  unknown  to  the 
orientals.'  As  long  as  the  horses  were  fresh,  and 
the  quivers  full,  Soliraan  maintained  the  advantage 
of  the  day ;  and  four  tliousand  christians  were 
pierced  by  the  Turkish  arrows.  In  the  evening, 
swiftness  yielded  to  strength  ;  on  either  side  the 
numbers  were  equal,  or  at  least  as  great  as  any 
ground  could  hold,  or  any  generals  could  manage; 
but  in  turning  the  hills,  the  last  division  of  Ray- 
mond and  his  provincials  was  led,  perhaps  without 
design,  on  the  rear  of  an  exhausted  enemy  ;  and 
the  long  contest  was  determined.  Besides  a  name- 
less and  unaccountable  multitude,  three  thousand 
payan  knights  were  slain  in  the  battle  and  pursuit; 
the  camp  of  Solinian  was  pillaged ;  and  in  the 
variety  of  precious  spoil,  the  curiosity  of  the  Latins 
was  amused  with  foreign  arms  and  apparel,  and  the 
new  aspect  of  dromedaries  and  camels.  The  im- 
portance of  the  victory  was  proved  by  the  hasty 
retreat  of  the  sultan  :  reserving  ten  thousand  guards 

p  B:iroiiiiis  has  produced  a  very  doubtful  letter  to  liis  brotlicr  Roffer. 
(A.  D.  loos.  No.  I.i.)  Tlic  ciK'uru'S  rousisti'd  of  Medis,  IVrsians, 
Clialdcans:  Iw  it  so.  Tlw  tirst  attack  was  cum  nostro  iiicomniodo; 
true  and  tender.  But  wliy  Godfrey  of  Ilouillon  and  Hush  brothers^ 
Tancred  is  styled  Jiliua ;  of  wlioin?  certainly  not  of  Roger,  nor  of 
Bi)lieniiind. 

q  Verumtamen  dicunt  se  esse  de  Francorum  jjcneratinne;  et  quia 
nulliis  homo  naturaliter  debet  esse  miles  nisi  Frauei  ct  Turci.  {fiesta 
Francorum,  p.  7.i  Tlie  same  cammunity  of  blood  and  valour  isattested 
by  Archbishop  Baldric,  (p.  ilO.) 

r  Btilisln,  Hatestfa,  Arbnkstrc.  .Sec  Miiratori.  Antifj.  torn.  ii.  p. 
SI" — 624.  Ducau^e,  (iloss.  Latin,  torn.  i.  p.  5.'U,  5:(2.  In  the  time  of 
Auna  Comnena,  this  weapon,  which  she  describes  under  the  name  of 


llw  Lesser  Asia, 
July — Septem- 


of  the  relics  of  his  army,  Soliman  evacuated  the 
kingdom  of  Roum,  and  hastened  to  implore  the  aid, 
and  kindle  the  resentment,  of  his  Eastern  brethren. 
In  a  /march  of  five  hundred  miles,  March  through 
the  crusaders  traversed  the  Lesser 
Asia,  through  a  wasted  land  and  de-  •""■■ 
serted  towns,  without  either  finding  a  friend  or  an 
enemy.  The  geographer'  may  trace  the  position  of 
Doryljcum,  Antioch  of  Pisidia,  Iconium,  Arehelais, 
and  Germanicia,  and  may  compare  those  classic 
appellations  with  the  modern  names  of  Eskishehr 
the  old  city,  Akshehr  the  white  city,  Cogni,  Erekli, 
and  Marash.  As  the  pilgrims  passed  over  a  desert, 
where  a  draught  of  water  is  exchanged  for  silver, 
they  were  tormented  by  intolerable  thirst ;  and  on 
the  banks  of  the  first  rivulet,  their  haste  and  intem- 
perance were  still  more  pernicious  to  the  disorderly 
throng.  They  climbed  with  toil  and  danger  the 
steep  and  slippery  sides  of  mount  Taurus  :  many  of 
the  soldiers  cast  away  their  arms  to  secure  their 
footsteps  ;  and  had  not  terror  preceded  their  van, 
the  long  and  trembling  file  might  have  been  driven 
down  the  precipice  by  a  handful  of  resolute  ene- 
mies. Two  of  their  most  respectable  chiefs,  the 
duke  of  Lorraine  and  the  count  of  Thoulouse,  were 
carried  in  litters  :  Raymond  was  raised,  as  it  is  said 
by  miracle,  from  a  hopeless  malady  ;  and  Godfrey 
had  been  torn  by  a  bear,  as  he  pursued  that  rough 
and  perilous  chace  in  the  mountains  of  Pisidia. 

To  improve  the  general  consterna-  Baldwin  founds 
tion,  the  cousin  of  Bohemond  and  the  ,',f'Vd«:J!'''''"^ 
brother  of  Godfrey  were  detached  A.  D.  los:— 1151. 
from  the  main  army  with  their  respective  squadrons 
of  five,  and  of  seven,  hundred  knights.  They  over- 
ran in  a  rapid  career  the  hills  and  sea-coast  of 
Cilicia,  from  Cogni  to  the  Cyrian  gates:  the  Nor- 
man standard  was  first  planted  on  the  walls  of 
Tarsus  and  Malmistra ;  but  the  proud  injustice  of 
Baldwin  at  length  provoked  the  patient  and  gene- 
rous Italian ;  and  they  turned  their  consecrated 
swords  against  each  other  in  a  private  and  profane 
(luarrel.  Honour  was  the  motive,  and  fame  the 
reward,  of  Tancred  ;  but  fortune  smiled  on  the  more 
selfish  enterprise  of  his  rival.'  He  was  called  to  the 
a.ssistance  of  a  Greek  or  Armenian  tyrant,  who  had 
been  suffered  under  the  Turkish  yoke  to  reign  over 
the  christians  of  Edessa.  Baldwin  accepted  the 
chaiacter  of  his  son  and  champion  ;  but  no  sooner 
was  he  intioduocd  into  the  city,  than  he  inflamed 
tlic  people  to  the  massacre  of  his  father,  occupied 
the  throne  and  treasure,  extended  his  conquests 
over  the  hills  of  Armenia  and  the  plain  of  Meso- 
potamia, and  founded  the  first  principality  of  the 

(ra»9rrt,  was  unknown  in  the  east,  (I.  x.  p.  291.)  By  a  Iiumane  in. 
cons^^tency,  the  pope  strove  to  prohibit  it  iu  christian  wars. 

»  The  curious  reader  may  compare  the  classic  learning  of  Cellarius, 
and  the  lieo^raphical  science  of  D'Aiiville.  William  of  Tjre  is  the 
oidy  historian  of  the  crusades  who  has  any  knowledfje  of  antiipiity , 
and  iM.  Otter  tnid  almost  iti  the  f<Totsteps  of  the  Franks  from  C.-nslan. 
tinople  to  Antioch.  {Voyage  en  Tnrquie  el  en  Perse,  torn.  i.  p.  3o— 88.) 

t  'I'liis  detached  conipiest  of  Edessa  is  best  reiiresentetl  by  Folcberius 
Carnotensis,  or  of  Chartrcs,  (in  the  collections  of  B<>n;^rsius,  Duchesne, 
and  Martenne.)  the  valiant  chaplain  of  count  liildwin,  (lusprit  lies  Crto- 
sades,  torn.  i.  p.  l;i,  H  )  In  the  disputes  of  that  |»rnice  with  Tancred, 
his  partiality  is  encountered  by  lite  partiality  of  Uadulphus  Cado< 
meusis,  the  soldier  and  historiaa  of  the  gallaul  marquis. 
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Franks  or  Latins,  wliicli  subsisted  fifty-four  years 
beyond  tlic  l^uplnatcs." 

Before  tlic  Franks  could  enter  Syria, 
the  summer,  and  even  the  autumn, 
were  completely  wa.sted  :  tlic  siege  of 
Antiocb,  or  the  separation  and  repose 
of  the  army  during  the  winter  season,  was  .strongly 
debated  in  tlicir  council:  the  love  of  arms  and  the 
holy  .sepulchre  urged  them  to  advance  ;  and  reason 
perhaps  wa.s  on  the  side  of  resolution,  since  every 
hour  of  delay  abates  the  fame  and  force  of  llic  in- 
vader, and  multiplies  the  resources  of  defensive 
war.  The  capital  of  Syria  was  protected  by  the 
river  Orontes  ;  and  the  i)07i  hridi/e,  of  nine  arches, 
derives  its  name  from  the  nias.sy  gates  of  the  two 
towers  which  arc  constructed  at  eitlier  end.  They 
were  opened  by  the  sword  of  the  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy :  his  victory  gave  entrance  to  three  hundred 
ttiousand  crusaders,  an  account  which  may  allow 
some  .scope  for  losses  and  desertion,  but  which 
clearly  detects  much  exaggeration  in  the  review  of 
Nice.  In  the  description  of  Antiocli,"  it  is  not  easy 
to  define  a  middle  term  between  her  ancient  niag- 
nilieence,  under  the  successors  of  Alexander  and 
Augustus,  and  the  modern  aspect  of  Turkish  deso- 
lation. The  Tetrapolis,  or  four  cities,  if  they  re- 
tained tlicir  name  and  position,  must  have  left  a 
large  vacuity  in  a  circumference  of  twelve  miles; 
and  that  measure,  as  well  as  the  number  of  four 
hundred  towers,  are  not  perfectly  consistent  witli 
the  live  gates,  so  often  mentioned  in  the  history  of 
the  siege.  Yet  Antioch  must  have  still  nourished 
as  a  great  and  populous  capital.  At  the  head  of  the 
Turkish  emirs,  Baghisian,  a  veteran  chief,  com- 
manded in  the  place  :  his  garrison  was  composed  of 
six  or  seven  thousand  horse,  and  fifteen  or  twenty 
thousand  foot :  one  hundred  thousand  Moslems  are 
said  to  have  fallen  by  the  sword  ;  and  their  numbers 
were  probably  inferior  to  the  Greeks,  Armenians, 
and  Syrians,  who  had  been  no  more  than  fourteen 
years  the  slaves  of  the  house  of  Scljuk.  From  the 
remains  of  a  solid  and  stately  wall,  it  appears  to 
have  arisen  to  the  height  of  threescore  feet  in  the 
valleys;  and  wherever  less  art  and  labour  had  been 
applied,  the  ground  was  supposed  to  be  defended 
by  the  river,  the  niora.ss,  and  the  mountains.  Not- 
withstanding these  fortifications,  the  city  had  been 
repeatedly  taken  by  the  Persians,  the  Arabs,  the 
Greeks,  and  the  Turks  ;  so  large  a  circuit  must 
have  yielded  many  pervious  points  of  attack  ;  and 
in  a  siege  that  was  formed  about  the  middle  of 
October,  the  vigour  of  the  execution  could  alone 
justify  the  boldness  of  the  attempt.  Whatever 
strength  and  valour  could  perform  in  the  field  was 
abundantly  discharged   by    the  champions   of  the 

Ti  Sec  lie  (JuiKncs.  Hist,  ties  Huns,  torn.  i.  p.  4.0fi. 

»  For  Antiucli,  Btc  I*i>cocke,  ( Destripliuii  of  Uic  East.  vol.  ii.  p.  i. 
p.  18S— U13  )  OtliT,  (Voyage  en  Turquio,  Stc.  loni.  i.  p.  81.  8tc.)  tliu 
Turkish  gcoKr-iptter,  (in  Otter's  notes)  Uie  Inilex  (ieo^rapliiciis  ni 
Scliulleos,  (ad  calccni  ISnhadin.  Vit.  Saladin,)  and  Abulfeda.  (Tabula 
Syria*,  p.  115,  116.  vers.  Kciske.) 

y  l-^nM.-ni  ulevat,  euni(|Ue  a  sinistra  parte  scapnlarum,  tanta  virtule 
inlomil,  nl  quod  pectus  medium  disjunxit  spinamet  vitalia  iutcrrupit ; 
et  sic  lubricns  cuAis  super  cms  dextrnm  integer  exivit;  sicqne  caput 
integrum  cum  dextril  pjirtc  corporis  immersit  gurgite,  partemfjue  qua* 


cross:  in  the  frequent  occasions  of  sallies,  of  forage, 
of  the  attack  and  defence  of  convoys,  they  were 
often  victorious  ;  and  we  can  only  complain,  that 
their  exploits  arc  sometimes  enlarged  beyond  the 
scale  of  probability  and  truth.  The  sword  of  God- 
frey i'  divided  a  Turk  from  the  shoulder  to  the 
haunch  ;  and  one  half  of  the  infidel  fell  to  the 
ground,  w  bile  the  other  was  transported  by  his  horse 
to  the  city  gate.  As  Uobert  of  Normandy  rode 
against  his  antagonist,  "  I  devote  thy  head,"  he 
|)iously  cxelaiiiied,  "  to  the  dainoiis  of  hell  ;"  and 
that  head  was  instantly  cloven  to  the  breast  by  the 
resistless  stroke  of  his  descending  falchion.  But 
the  reality  or  report  of  such  gigantic  prowess'  must 
have  taught  the  Moslems  to  keep  within  their 
walls  ;  and  against  those  walls  of  earth  or  stone,  the 
sword  and  the  lance  were  unavailing  weapons.  In 
the  slow  and  successive  labours  of  a  siege,  the 
crusaders  were  supine  and  ignorant,  without  skill  to 
contrive,  or  money  to  purchase,  or  industry  to  use, 
the  artificial  engines  and  implements  of  assault.  In 
the  conquest  of  Nice,  they  had  been  powerfully 
assisted  by  the  wealth  and  knowledge  of  the  (ircek 
emperor:  his  absence  was  poorly  supplied  by  some 
Genoese  and  I'isan  vessels,  that  were  attracted  by 
religion  or  trade  to  the  coast  of  Syria  :  the  stores 
were  scanty,  the  return  precarious,  and  the  com- 
munication difHcult  and  dangerous.  Indolence  or 
weakness  bad  prevented  the  Franks  from  investing 
the  entire  circuit;  and  the  perpetual  freedom  of  two 
gates  relieved  the  wants  and  recruited  the  garrison 
of  the  city.  At  the  end  of  seven  months,  after  the 
ruin  of  their  cavalry,  and  an  enormous  loss  by 
famine,  desertion,  and  fatigue,  the  progress  of  the 
crusaders  was  imperceptible,  and  their  success 
remote,  if  the  Latin  Ulysses,  the  artful  and  ambitious 
Bohemond,  had  not  employed  the  arms  of  cunning 
and  deceit.  The  christians  of  Antioch  were  nume- 
rous and  discontented  :  Phirouz,  a  Syrian  rencgado, 
had  acquired  the  favour  of  the  emir  and  the  com- 
mand of  three  towers  ;  and  the  merit  of  his  repent- 
ance disguised  to  the  Latins,  and  perhaps  to  hiniself, 
the  foul  design  of  perfidy  and  treason.  A  secret 
correspondence,  for  their  mutual  interest,  was  soon 
established  between  Phirouz  and  the  prince  of 
Tarento ;  and  Bohemond  declared  in  the  council  of 
the  chiefs,  that  he  could  deliver  the  city  into  their 
hands.  But  he  claimed  the  .sovereignty  of  Antioch 
as  (he  reward  of  his  service ;  and  the  proposal  which 
had  been  r<»jectcd  by  the  envy,  was  at  length  ex- 
torted from  the  distress,  of  his  equals.  The  iioeturnal 
surprise  was  executed  by  the  French  and  Norman 
princes,  who  ascended  in  person  the  scaling-ladders 
that  were  thrown  from  the  walls  :  their  new  prose- 
lyte, after  the  murder  of  his  too  scrupulous  brother, 

equo  pra'sidebat  remisit  civitati.  (Robert.  [VIon.  p.  W.)  Cuju-';  rnse 
trajectu.s,  'I'urcns  duo  factus  est  Turei  ;  ut  inferior  alU-r  in  urbem 
irqiiitarc't,  alter  arcitenens  in  Humine  nataret.  (ftadulph,  Cailom.  r.  .13. 
p.  .30-1, )  \'et  he  justifies  the  deed  by  the  «(Mpendw  viribusof  (Jodfrey  ; 
and  William  of  Tyre  covers  it  by,  obstnpnit  populus  faeti  novilate 

mirabilis.  (1-v.  c.  C.  p.  701.)     Vet  it  must  not  have  appeared 

incredible  to  the  knights  of  that  a^e. 

J.  See  the  exploits  of  Robert,  Ravtnond,  and  the  modest  Tancred, 
who  imposed  silence  on  his  squire,  (((adulpb.  Cadnm.  c.  53.) 
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embraced  and  introduced  the  servants  of  Christ ;  the 
army  rushed  through  the  gates ;  and  the  Moslems 
soon  found,  that,  although  mercy  was  hopeless, 
resistance  was  impotent.  But  the  citadel  still  re- 
fused to  surrender  ;  and  the  victors  themselves  were 
speedily  encompassed  and  besieged  by  the  innu- 
merable forces  of  Kerboga,  prince  of  Mosul,  Mho, 
with  twenty-eight  Turkish  emirs,  advanced  to  the 
deliverance  of  Antioch.  Five  and  twenty  days  the 
christians  spent  on  the  verge  of  destruction  ;  and 
the  proud  lieutenant  of  the  caliph  and  the  sultan 
left  them  only  the  choice  of  servitude  or  death. » 
Victory  of  the  In  this  extremity  they  collected  the 
A  D'^^oas'  ""^'ics  of  their  strength,  sallied  from 
Juue2S.  the  town,  and  in  a  single  memorable 

day  annihilated  or  dispersed  the  host  of  Turks  and 
Arabians,  which  they  might  safely  report  to  have 
consisted  of  six  hundred  thousand  men.''  Their 
supernatural  allies  I  shall  proceed  to  consider:  the 
human  causes  of  the  victory  of  Antioch  were  the 
fearless  despair  of  the  Franks ;  and  the  surprise, 
the  discord,  perhaps  the  errors,  of  their  unskilful 
and  presumptuous  adversaries.  The  battle  is  de- 
scribed with  as  much  disorder  as  it  was  fought;  but 
we  may  observe  the  tent  of  Kerboga,  a  movable 
and  spacious  palace,  enriched  with  the  luxury  of 
Asia,  and  capable  of  holding  above  two  thousand 
persons;  we  may  distinguish  his  three  thousand 
guards,  who  were  cased,  the  horses  as  well  as  the 
men,  in  complete  steel. 
T,      ,    .        ,      In  the  eventful  period  of  the  siege 

J  heir  famine  .ind  •  o 

distress   at   An.  and  defence  of  Antioch,  the  crusaders 

tioch.  ,       ,    »  . 

were  alternately  exalted  by  victory  or 
sunk  in  despair ;  cither  swelled  with  plenty  or 
emaciated  with  hunger.  A  speculative  reasoner 
might  suppose,  that  their  faith  had  a  strong  and 
serious  influence  on  their  practice  ;  and  that  the 
soldiers  of  the  cross,  the  deliverers  of  the  holy 
sepulchre,  prepared  themselves  by  a  sober  and  vir- 
tuous life  for  the  daily  contemplation  of  martyrdom. 
Experience  blows  away  this  charitable  illusion  : 
and  seldom  does  the  history  of  profane  war  display 
such  scenes  of  intemperance  and  prostitution  as 
were  exhibited  under  the  walls  of  Antioch.  The 
grove  of  Daphne  no  longer  flourished ;  but  the 
Syrian  air  was  still  impregnated  with  the  same 
vices  ;  the  christians  were  seduced  by  every  tempta- 
tion"^ that  nature  either  prompts  or  reprobates; 
the  authority  of  the  chiefs  was  despised ;  and 
sermons  and  edicts  were  alike  fruitless  against 
those  scandalous  disorders,  not  less  pernicious  to 
military   discipline,  than   repugnant   to  evangelic 


a  After  mentioniae  the  distress  and  humble  petition  of  the  Franjts, 
Abulpliaragius  adds  tliehauglily  reply  of  Codbnk.i,  or  Kerlmga;  "  Nun 
evasilri  estis  nisi  per  piadium."  (Dynast,  ji,  2-12.) 

b  In  describing  tlie  liost  of  Kerbo;;a,  most  of  tile  I-atin  liistorians, 
the  author  of  tlie  Gesla,  (p.  17.)  Robert  Monaclius,  (p.  .i6.)  Bnidric,  (p 
111.)  Fnlcherius  Carnotensis,  (p.  :)!12.)  linibert,  (p.  512.)  William  of 
Tyre,  (I,  vi,  c.  3.  p.  714.)  Bernard  ThCKiurarins,  (c,  .10.  p.  G9j.)  are  con. 
tent  with  the  vajjue  expressions  of  intinita  roiillitudo,  imraensum 
apmen,  inoumera;  copiae  or  gentes,  whicli  correspond  with  tite  ^itra 
.ivapiduiiTwi'  x'Afadtd^  of  Anna  Cumnena.  (Alexias,  I.  xi.  ().  .118— .120.) 
The  numbers  of  the  Turks  are  lixed  by  Albert  Atiui-nsisat  200,000,  (1. 
iv.  c.  10.  p.  212.)  and  by  R.idulpbus  Cadomeusisal  400,000  horse,  (c. '72! 
p.  309.) 

<;  See  the  tragic  and  scandalous  fate  of  an  arcluleacoD  of  royal  birth, 


purity.  In  the  first  days  of  the  siege  and  the  pos- 
session of  Antioch,  the  Franks  consumed  with 
wanton  and  thoughtless  prodigality  the  frugal  sub- 
sistence of  weeks  and  months  :  the  desolate  country 
no  longer  yielded  a  supply  ;  and  from  that  country 
they  were  at  length  excluded  by  the  arms  of  the 
besieging  Turks.  Disease,  the  faithful  companion 
of  want,  was  envenomed  by  the  rains  of  the  winter, 
the  summer  hef.ts,  unwholesome  food,  and  the  close 
imprisonment  of  multitudes.  The  pictures  of  fa- 
mine and  pestilence  are  always  the  same,  and  al- 
ways disgustful  ;  and  our  imagination  may  suggest 
the  nature  of  their  sufferings  and  their  resources. 
The  remains  of  treasure  or  spoil  were  eagerly 
lavished  in  the  purchase  of  the  vilest  nourishment ; 
and  dreadful  must  have  been  the  calamities  of  the 
poor,  since,  after  paying  three  marks  of  silver  for  a 
goat  and  fifteen  for  a  lean  camel,''  the  count  of 
Flanders  was  reduced  to  beg  a  dinner,  and  duke 
Godfrey  to  borrow  a  horse.  Sixty  thousand  horses 
had  been  reviewed  in  the  camp  :  before  the  end  of 
the  siege  they  were  diminished  to  two  thousand,  and 
scarcely  two  hundred  fit  for  service  could  be  mus- 
tered on  the  day  of  battle.  Weakness  of  body  and 
terror  of  mind  extinguished  the  ardent  enthusiasm 
of  the  pilgrims  ;  and  every  motive  of  honour  and 
religion  was  subdued  by  the  desire  of  lifc^  Among 
the  chiefs,  three  heroes  may  be  found  without  fear 
or  reproach  :  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  was  supported 
by  his  magnanimous  piety  ;  Bohemond  by  ambition 
and  interest;  and  Tancred  declared,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  chivalry,  that  as  long  as  he  was  at  the  head 
of  forty  knights,  he  would  never  relinquish  the  en- 
terprise of  Palestine.  But  the  count  of  Thoulouse 
and  Provence  was  suspected  of  a  voluntary  indis- 
position :  the  duke  of  Normandy  was  recalled  from 
the  sea-shore  by  the  censures  of  the  church  ;  Hugh 
the  Great,  though  he  led  the  vanguard  of  the  battle, 
embraced  an  ambiguous  opportunity  of  returning 
to  France  ;  and  Stephen  count  of  Chartres  basely 
deserted  the  standard  which  he  bore,  and  the  coun- 
cil in  which  he  presided.  The  soldiers  were  dis- 
couraged by  the  flight  of  William  viscount  of  Me- 
lun,  surnamcd  the  Caijicntei;  from  the  weighty 
strokes  of  his  axe;  and  the  saints  were  scandalized 
by  the  fall  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  who,  after  arming 
Europe  against  Asia,  attempted  to  escape  from  the 
penance  of  a  necessary  fast.  Of  the  multitude  of 
recreant  warriors,  the  names  (says  an  historian)  are 
blotted  from  the  book  of  life  ;  and  the  opprobrious 
epithet  of  the  rope-dancers  was  applied  to  tiic  de- 
.serters  who  dropt  in  the  night  from  the  walls  of 


who  was  slain  by  the  Turks  as  he  reposed  in  an  orchard,  playiog  at 
dice  with  a  Syrian  concubine. 

fl  The  value  of  an  ox  rose  from  five  solidi  (fifteen  shillinn:s)  at  Christ- 
mas to  two  marks,  (four  pounds.)  and  atterwards  much  lusher:  a  kid 
or  lamb,  from  one  shilling  to  eighteen  of  our  present  money  :  in  the 
.second  famine,  a  loaf  of  bread,  or  the  head  of  an  animal,  sold  for  a 
piece  of  gold.  More  examples  might  be  produced  ;  but  it  is  the 
ordinary,  not  the  extraortlinary,  prices,  that  deserve  the  notice  of  tlie 
philosonher. 

»■  Alii  nuiiti,  quorum  tiomina  iion  lenemus;  quia,  deleta  de  libro 
vita',  pr:esenti  operi  non  sunt  inferenda.  (Will.  Tyr.  1.  vi.  c.  5.  p.  7I.S.) 
Guibert  (p.  .SIS.  .V23.)  attempts  to  excuse  Hugh  the  Great,  and  even 
Stephen  of  Cliartres. 
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Antiocli.  Tlie  emperor  Alexius,'  who  seemed  (o 
advance  to  the  succour  of  the  Latins,  was  dis- 
mayed by  the  assurance  of  their  hopeless  con- 
dition. Tliey  expected  their  fate  in  silent  despair  ; 
oaths  and  punishments  were  tried  without  cHect ; 
and  to  rouse  the  soldiers  to  the  defence  of  the 
walls,  it  was  found  necessary  to  set  lire  to  their 
quarters. 

Lpspnil  nf  the  Fof  their  salvation  and  vielory,  they 
holy  lance.  -ncic  indebted  to  the  same  fanaticism 
which  had  led  lliein  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  In  such 
a  cause,  and  in  such  an  army,  visions,  prophecies, 
and  miracles,  were  frequent  and  familiar.  In  the 
distress  of  Antioch,  they  were  repeated  with  un- 
usual energy  and  success  :  St.  Ambrose  had  assured 
a  pious  ecclesiastic,  tliat  two  years  of  trial  must 
precede  the  season  of  deliverance  and  grace  ;  the 
deserters  were  stopped  by  the  presence  and  re- 
proaches of  Clirist  himself;  the  dead  had  promised 
to  arise  ami  combat  with  their  brethren  ;  the  Virgin 
had  obtained  the  pardon  of  their  sins  ;  and  their 
confidence  was  revived  by  a  visible  sign,  the  sea- 
sonable and  splendid  discovery  of  the  holy  lanck. 
The  policy  of  their  chiefs  has  on  this  occasion  been 
admired,  and  might  surely  be  excused  ;  but  a  pious 
fraud  is  seldom  produced  by  the  cool  conspiracy  of 
many  persons  ;  and  a  voluntary  impostor  might  de- 
pend on  the  support  of  the  wise  and  the  credulity 
of  the  people.  Of  the  diocese  of  Marseilles,  there 
was  a  priest  of  low  cunning  and  loose  manners,  and 
his  name  was  Peter  Bartholemy.  He  presented 
himself  at  the  door  of  the  council-chamber,  to  dis- 
close an  apparition  of  St.  Andrew,  which  had  been 
thiice  reiterated  in  his  sleep,  with  a  dreadful 
menace,  if  he  presumed  to  suppress  the  commands 
of  heaven.  "  At  Antioch,"  said  the  apostle,  "  in 
the  church  of  my  brother  St.  Peter,  near  the  high 
altar,  is  concealed  the  steel  head  of  the  lance  that 
pierced  the  side  of  our  Redeemer.  In  three  days, 
that  instrument  of  eternal,  and  now  of  temporal,  sal- 
vation, will  be  manifested  to  his  disciples.  Search 
and  ye  shall  lind  :  bear  it  aloft  in  battle  ;  and  that 
mystic  weapon  shall  penetrate  the  souls  of  (he  mis- 
creants." The  pope's  legate,  the  bishop  of  Puy, 
all'ected  to  listen  with  coldness  and  distrust;  but 
the  revelation  was  eagerly  accepted  by  count  Ray- 
mond, whom  his  faithful  subject,  in  the  name  of 
the  apostle,  had  chosen  for  the  guardian  of  the  holy 
lance.  The  experiment  was  resolved  ;  and  on  the 
third  day,  after  a  due  preparation  of  prayer  and 
fasting,  the  priests  of  Marseilles  introduced  twelve 
trusty  spectators,  among  whom  were  the  count  and 
his  chaplain ;  and  the  church-doors  were  barred 
against  the  impetuous  multitude.  The  ground  was 
opened  in  the  appointed  place;  but  the  workmen, 
who  relieved  each  other,  dug  to  the  depth  of  twelve 
feet  without  discovering  the  object  of  their  search. 
In  the  evening,  when  count  Raymond  had  with- 

f  St-e  the  progress  of  the  crusade,  the  retreat  of  Alexius,  the  victory 
of  Antioch,  null  the  cnuiitiest  of  JeruKalem,  in  the  Alexiad,  I.  xi.  p. 
.117—3*27.  Anna  was  so  prone  to  exaygeration,  that  she  ina^rnifK!!  the 
CX|ili.its  of  the  Latins. 

g  The  Molionietan  Aboulmahaien  (apud  de  Guignes,  torn.  li.  p.  ii. 


drawn  to  his  post,  and  the  weary  assistants  began 
to  muruK^r,  iJarlholemy,  in  his  shirt,  and  without 
his  shoes,  boldly  descended  into  the  pit  ;  the  dark- 
ness of  the  hour  and  of  the  place  enabled  him  to 
secrete  and  deposit  the  head  of  the  Saracen  lance  ; 
and  the  first  sound,  the  first  gleam,  of  the  steel  wa.s 
saluted  with  a  devout  rapture.  The  holy  lance  wa.s 
drawn  from  its  recess,  wrapt  in  a  veil  of  silk  and 
gold,  and  exposed  to  the  veneration  of  the  crusa- 
ders ;  their  anxious  suspense  burst  forth  in  a  gene- 
ral shout  of  joy  and  hope,  and  the  desponding  troops 
were  again  inllamed  with  the  enthusiasm  of  valour. 
Whatever  had  been  the  arts,  and  whatever  might 
be  the  sentiments,  of  the  chiefs,  they  skilfully  im- 
proved this  fortunate  revolution  by  every  aid  that 
discipline  and  devotion  could  all'ord.  The  soldiers 
were  dismissed  to  their  ((uarters  with  an  injunction 
to  forlify  their  mintls  and  bodies  for  the  approach- 
ing eonllict,  freely  to  bestow  their  last  pittance  on 
themselves  and  their  horses,  and  to  expect  with  the 
dawn  of  day  the  signal  of  victory.  On  the  festival 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  the  gates  of  Antioch 
were  thrown  open  :  a  martial  psalm,  "  Let  the  Lord 
arise,  and  let  his  enemies  be  scattered  !"  was 
(Planted  by  a  procession  of  priests  and  monks ; 
the  battle  array  was  marshalled  in  twelve  divisions, 
in  honour  of  the  twelve  apostles  ;  and  the  holy 
lance,  in  the  absence  of  Raymond,  was  intrusted  to 
the  h.ands  of  his  chaplain.  The  intluencc  of  this 
relic  or  trophy  was  felt  by  the  servants,  and  perhaps 
by  the  enemies,  of  Christ  ;8  and  its  potent  energy 
was  heightened  by  an  accident,  a  stratagem,  or 
a  rumour,  of  a  miraculous  complexion.  Three 
knights,  in  white  garments  and  re- 
splendent arms,  either  issued,  or" 
seemed  to  issue,  from  the  hills :  the  voice  of  Ad- 
hcmar,  the  pope's  legate,  proclaimed  them  as 
the  martyrs  St.  George,  St.  Theodore,  and  St.  Mau- 
lice;  the  tumult  of  battle  allowed  no  time  for 
(Umbt  or  scrutiny  ;  and  the  wcloome  apparition 
dazzled  the  eyes  or  the  imagination  of  a  fanatic 
army.  In  the  season  of  danger  and  triumph,  the 
revelation  of  Bartholemy  of  Marseilles  was  unani- 
mously asserted  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  temporary  ser- 
vice was  aecomplished,  the  personal  dignity  and 
liberal  alms  which  the  count  of  Thoulouse  derived 
from  the  custody  of  the  holy  lance,  provoked  the 
envy,  ami  awakened  the  reason,  of  his  rivals.  A 
Norman  clerk  presumed  to  sift,  with  a  philo- 
sophic si)irit,  Hie  truth  of  the  legend,  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  discovery,  and  the  charader  of 
the  prophet ;  and  the  pious  Bohemond  ascribed 
their  deliverance  to  the  merits  and  intercession  of 
Christ  alone.  For  a  while,  the  Provincials  de- 
fended their  national  palladium  with  clamours  and 
arms;  and  new  visions  condemned  to  death  and 
hell  the  profane  sceptics,  who  presumed  to  scruti- 
nize the  truth  and   merit  of  the  discovery.     The 

p.  il.5.}  is  more  correct  in  his  account  of  the  holy  lance  than  the  chris. 
Iians,  Anna  Comnena  and  Abul|iliara^ins:  the  Greek  princess  confounds 
il  with  a  nail  of  the  cross;  (I.  xi.  p.  326.)  the  Jacobite  primate,  with 
St.  Peters  staff,  (p.  242.) 
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prevalence  of  incredulity  compelled  the  author  to 
submit  his  life  and  veracity  to  the  judgment  of 
God.  A  pile  of  dry  faggots,  four  feet  high,  and 
fourteen  long,  was  erected  in  the  midst  of  the 
camp  ;  the  flames  burnt  fiercely  to  the  elevation  of 
thirty  cubits  ;  and  a  narrow  path  of  twelve  inches 
was  left  for  the  perilous  trial.  The  unfortunate 
priest  of  Marseilles  traversed  the  fire  with  dexterity 
and  speed  ;  but  his  thighs  and  belly  were  scorched 
by  the  intense  heat ;  he  expired  the  next  day  ;  and 
the  logic  of  believing  minds  will  pay  some  regard 
to  his  dying  protestations  of  innocence  and  truth. 
Some  efforts  were  made  by  the  Provincials  to  sub- 
stitute a  cross,  a  ring,  or  a  tabernacle,  in  the  place 
of  the  holy  lance,  which  soon  vanished  in  contempt 
and  oblivion.'"  Yet  the  revelation  of  Anlioch  is 
gravely  asserted  by  succeeding  historians  ;  and 
such  is  the  progress  of  credulity,  that  miracles, 
most  doubtful  on  the  spot  and  at  the  moment,  will 
be  received  with  implicit  faith  at  a  convenient  dis- 
tance of  time  and  space. 

The    prudence    or    fortune    of    the 
TmkslVea-'''  Franks  had  delayed  their  invasion  till 
liplisoi  Egypt,  jijg  decline   of  the  Turkish   empire 
Under   the   manly  government   of  the   three   first 
sultans,  the  kingdoms  of  Asia  were  united  in  peace 
and  justice;    and  the   innumerable  armies   which 
they  led   in    person    were  equal  in   courage,   and 
superior  in  discipline,  to  the  barbarians  of  the  west. 
But  at  the  tirjc  of  the  crusade,  the  inheritance  of 
Malek  Shaw  was  disputed  by  his  four  sons  ;  their 
private  ambition  was  insensible  of  the  public  dan- 
<rer;  and,  in  the  vicissitudes  of  their  fortune,  the 
royal  vassals  were  ignorant,  or  regardless,  of  the 
true  object  of  their  allegiance.     The  twenty-eight 
emirs  who  marched  with  the  standard  of  Kerboga, 
were  his  rivals  or  enemies  ;  their  hasty  levies  were 
drawn  from  the  towns  and  tents  of  Mesopotamia 
and  Syria ;    and   the   Turkish    veterans  were  em- 
ployed or  consumed  in  the  civil  wars  beyond  tlic 
Tigris.     The  caliph  of  Egypt  embraced  this  oppor- 
tunity  of   weakness   and    discord,   to    recover   his 
ancient  possessions  ;  and  his  sultan  Aphdal  besieged 
Jerusalem  and  Tyre,  expelled  the  children  of  Ortok, 
and  restored  in  Palestine  the  civil  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal authority  of  the  Fatimites.t     They  heard  with 
astonishment  of  the  vast  armies  of  christians  that 
had  passed  from  Europe  to  Asia,  and  rejoiced  in 
the  sieges  and  battles  which  broke  the  power  of  the 
Turks,  the  adversaries  of  their  sect  and  monarchy. 
But  the  same  christians  were  the  enemies  of  the 
prophet  ;    and    from   the   overthrow   of   Nice   and 
Antioch,  the  motive  of  their  enterprise,  which  was 
gradually  understood,  would  urge  them  forwards  to 
the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  or  perhaps  of  the  Nile. 


h  The  two  ant.isnnists  who  express  the  most  intimate  knowledge  and 
the  strongest  c«Hi%-ictiot»  of  tlie  mirncte, aiuluf  the  fraud,  .are  Rayinnnd 
iies  Allies,  and  Uadiilphns  CadometisiR.  tlie  one  attached  to  tlie  count 
of  Ttionlouse,  the  other  to  tlie  Norman  prince.  Fnkherius  Carnotensis 
presumes  to  s.iy,  Andite  frandem  ft  non  fraudem !  and  afterwards, 
Iiivenit  lanceatii,  ftlLiciter  occtlltatam  forsitan.  The  rest  of  the  herd 
arc  loud  and  streniums. 

i  See  M.  de  Gui^nes,  (torn.  ii.  p.  ii.  p.  2.13.  &c.)  and  the  articles  of 
Barkiaroh-,  Mohammed,  Sat^giar,  in  D'Herbelot. 


An  intercour.se   of  epistles  and  embassies,   which 
rose  and  fell  with  the  events  of  war,  was  maintained 
between  the  throne  of  Cairo  and  the  camp  of  the 
Latins;  and  their  adverse  pride  was  the  result  of 
ignorance  and  enthusiasm.     The  ministers  of  Egypt 
declared  in  a  haughty,  or  insinuated  in  a  milder, 
tone,  that  tlicir  sovereign,  the  true  and  lawful  com- 
mander of  the  faithful,  had  rescued  Jerusalem  from 
tlie  Turkish  yoke  ;  and  that  the  pilgrims,  if  they 
would   divide   their  numbers,  and  lay   aside  their 
arms,  should  find  a  safe  and  hospitable  reception 
at  the  sepulchre  of  Jesus.     In  the  belief  of  their 
lost  condition,   the  caliph   Mostali   despised   their 
arms  and  imprisoned  their  deputies ;  the  conquest 
and  victory  of  Antioch  prompted  him  to  solicit  those 
formidable  champions  with  gifts  of  horses  and  silk 
rulies,  of  vases,  and  purses  of  gold  and  silver;  and 
ill  his  estimate  of  their  merit  or  power,   the  first 
place  was  assigned  to  Bohemond,  and  the  second 
to  Godfrey.     In  either  fortune  the   answer  of  the 
crusaders  was  firm  and  uniform :  they  disdained  to 
inquire  into  the  private  claims  or  possessions  of 
the   followers   of  Mahomet :    whatsoever   was   his 
name   or   nation,   the   usurper   of   Jerusalem  was 
their  enemy  ;  and  instead  of  prescribing  the  mode 
and  terms  of  their   pilgrimage,   it  was  only  by  a 
timely  surrender  of   the  city   and   province,   their 
sacred  right,  that  he  could  deserve  their  alliance, 
or  deprecate  their  impending   and   irresistible  at- 
tack.i 

Yet  this    attack,   when   they   were     p^,^y  „f  ^,^ 
within   the  view   and   reach  of  their         Franks. 

,     ,       ,  A.  D.  1098. 

glorious  prize,  was  suspended  above  j„|y- 
ten  months  after  the  defeat  of  Ker-  *  ^{l^' 
boga.  The  zeal  and  courage  of  the 
crusaders  were  chilled  in  the  moment  of  victory ; 
and,  instead  of  marching  to  improve  the  conster- 
nation, they  hastily  dispersed  to  enjoy  the  luxury, 
of  Syria.  The  causes  of  this  strange  delay  may  be 
found  in  the  want  of  strength  and  subordination. 
In  the  painful  and  various  service  of  Antioch,  the 
cavalry  was  annihilated  ;  many  thousands  of  every 
rank  had  been  lost  by  famine,  sickness,  and  deser- 
tion :  the  same  abuse  of  plenty  had  been  productive 
of  a  third  famine  ;  and  the  alternative  of  intemper- 
ance and  distress  had  generated  a  pestilence,  which 
swept  away  above  fifty  thousand  of  the  pilgrims. 
Few  were  able  to  command,  and  none  were  willing 
to  obey  :  the  domestic  feuds,  which  had  been  stifled 
by  common  fear,  were  again  renewed  in  acts,  or  at 
least  in  sentiments,  of  hostility  ;  the  fortune  of 
Baldwin  and  Bohemond  e.xeited  the  envy  of  their 
companions  ;  the  bravest  knights  were  enlisted  for 
the  defence  of  their  new  principalities  ;  and  count 
Raymond  exhausted  his  troops   and   treasures   in 

k  The  emir  or  sultan  Aphdal.  recovered  Jerusalem  and  Tyre,  A.  H. 
480  (Kenandot,  Hist.  Patriarch.  Ale\.amlrin.  p  478.  De  Guignes, 
Ii.m  I  p  "4"  from  Ahulfeda  and  Ben  Schounah.)  Jerusalem  lote 
ailventum  veslrutn  recuperavimus,  Turcos  ejecinlUJ,  say  the  Fatimitc 

""I  Sw'tiie  transactions  hetvveen  the  caliph  of  E(;ypl  and  the  crusaders. 
i„  Wiiliam  of  Tyre  (I.  iv.  c.  24.  I.  vi.  c.  19.)  and  Albert  .Aquens,.. 
(I.  iii.  c.  59.)  »ho  are  more  sensible  of  Iticir  importance,  than  the  con. 
tcmjioraiy  writert. 
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an  idle  expedition  into  the  lieart  of  Syria.  The 
winter  was  consumed  in  discord  and  disorder  ;  a 
sense  of  honour  and  religion  was  rekindled  in  the 
sprin);  ;  and  the  private  soldiers,  less  susceptible 
of  ambition  and  jealousy,  awakened  with  angry 
clamours  the  indolence  of  their  chiefs.  In  the 
TlKir  m.irrii  to  wontli  of  !\Iay,  the  relics  of  this  niis;hty 
\'l)*"io9n'  l^"^'  proceeded  from  Anliocli  to  Lao- 
May  13— JuoeO.  dicea  ;  about  forty  thousand  Latins, 
of  whom  no  more  than  fifteen  hundred  horse,  and 
twenty  thousand  foot,  were  capable  of  immediate 
service.  Their  easy  march  was  continued  between 
mount  Libanus  and  the  sca-sbore  ;  their  wants 
were  lil)erally  supplied  by  the  coasting  traders  of 
Genoa  and  Pisa  ;  and  they  drew  large  contributions 
from  the  emirs  of  Tripoli,  Tyre,  Sidon,  Acre,  and 
Cicsarea,  who  granted  a  free  passage,  and  promised 
to  follow  the  example  of  Jerusalem.  From  Ca-sarea 
they  advanced  into  the  midland  country  ;  their 
clerks  recognized  the  sacred  geography  of  Lydda, 
Ramla,  Emaus,  and  Bethlem,  and  as  soon  as  they 
descried  the  holy  city,  the  crusaders  forgot  their 
toils  and  claimed  their  reward.™ 

„.  .  Jerusalem  has  derived  some  reputa- 

Siege  and  con-  *^ 

quest  of  Jcru.  tion  from  the  number  and  importance 
A.  b.  1099.  of  her  memorable  sieges.  It  wa.s  not 
JuDe7-Juiyi5.  till  after  along  and  obstinate  contest 
tliat  Babylon  and  Rome  could  prevail  against  the 
obstinacy  of  the  people,  the  craggy  ground  that 
might  supersede  the  necessity  of  fortifications,  and 
tlic  walls  and  towers  that  would  have  fortified  the 
most  accessible  plain."  These  obstacles  were  di- 
minished in  the  age  of  the  crusades.  The  bulwarks 
had  been  completely  destroyed  and  imperfectly 
restored  :  the  Jews,  their  nation,  and  worship,  were 
for  ever  banished ;  but  nature  is  less  changeable 
than  man,  and  the  site  of  Jerusalem,  though  some- 
what softened  and  somewhat  removed,  was  still 
strong  against  the  assaults  of  an  enemy.  By  the 
experience  of  a  recent  siege,  and  a  three  years'  pos- 
session, the  Saracens  of  Egypt  had  been  taught  to 
discern,  and  in  some  degree  to  remedy,  the  defects 
of  a  place,  which  religion  as  well  as  honour  forbade 
them  to  resign.  Aladin,  or  Iftikhar,  the  caliph's 
lieutenant,  was  intrusted  with  the  defence :  his 
policy  strove  to  restrain  the  native  christians  by  the 
dread  of  their  own  ruin  and  that  of  the  holy  sepul- 
chre; to  animate  the  Moslems  by  tlic  assurance  of 
temporal  and  eternal  rewards.  His  garrison  is  said 
to  have  consisted  of  forty  thousand  Turks  and 
Arabians  ;  and  if  he  could  muster  twenty  thousand 
of  the  inhabitants,  it  must  be  confessed  that  tlie 

m  The  (greatest  part  of  the  march  of  the  Franks  is  traced,  and  most 
accurately  traced,  in  Maiindrell's  Journey  from  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem  ; 
(p.  17— 67.)  un  des  meilleurs  mor^eaux,  sans  contredit,  qu'on  ait  dans 
ce  genre.  (R'Anville,  Memoire  sur  Jerusalem,  p.  27.) 

n  Sec  tlic  masterly  description  of  Tacitus,  (Hist.  v.  II,  12,  1.3  )  who 
supposes,  that  the  Jewish  lawgivers  had  provided  for  a  perpetual  state 
of  hostility  ag^aiiist  the  rest  of  mankind. 

o  The  lively  .scepticism  of  Voltaire  is  balanced  with  sense  and  erudi- 
tion by  the  French  author  of  the  Esprit  dos  Croisades,  (tom.  iv.  p. 
3G8— ,388.)  who  observes,  that,  accr,rdin{;  to  the  Arabians,  the  inhabi. 
tanls  of  Jerusalem  must  have  exceeded  200,0(10;  that  in  the  sic"c  of 
Titus.  Josephus  collects  I, .300,000  Jews;  that  they  arc  stated  by 
Taeitiis  himself  at  60O,OflO;  and  that  the  larsjest  defalcation,  that  his 
accrpinius  can  justify,  will  still  leave  them  more  numerous  than  the 
Roman  armv. 


besieged  were  more  numerous  than  the  besieging 
army."  Had  the  diminished  strength  and  numbers 
of  'the  Latins  allowed  them  to  grasp  the  whole 
circumference  of  four  thousand  yards,  (about  two 
English  miles  and  a  half,i')  to  what  useful  purpose 
should  they  have  descended  into  the  valley  of  Ben 
Himmon  and  torrent  of  Ccdron,''  or  approaelicd  the 
precipices  of  tlie  south  and  east,  from  whence  they 
bad  nothing  either  to  hope  or  fear  !  Their  siege  was 
more  reasonably  directed  against  the  northern  and 
western  sides  of  the  city.  Godfrey  of  Bouillon 
erected  his  standard  on  the  first  swell  of  mount 
Calvary  :  to  the  left,  as  far  as  St.  Stephen's  gate, 
the  line  of  attack  was  continued  by  Tancred  and 
the  two  Roberts  ;  and  count  Haymond  establislied 
his  quarters  from  the  citadel  to  the  foot  of  mount 
Sion,  whieli  was  no  longer  included  witliin  the 
precincts  of  the  city.  On  the  fifth  day,  the  crusaders 
made  a  general  assault,  in  the  fanatic  hope  of  bat- 
tering down  the  walls  without  engines,  and  of 
scaling  them  without  ladders.  By  the  dint  of  brutal 
force,  they  burst  the  first  barrier,  but  they  were 
driven  back  with  shame  and  slaughter  to  the 
camp:  the  influence  of  vision  and  prophecy  was 
deadened  by  the  too  fre(|uent  abuse  of  those  pious 
stratagems  ;  and  time  and  labour  were  found  to 
be  the  only  means  of  victory.  The  time  of  the 
siege  was  indeed  fulfilled  in  forty  days,  but  they 
were  forty  days  of  calamity  and  anguish.  A  re- 
petition of  the  old  complaint  of  famine  may  be 
imputed  in  some  degree  to  the  voracious  or  dis- 
orderly appetite  of  the  Franks  ;  but  the  stony  soil 
of  Jerusalem  is  almost  destitute  of  water;  the  scanty 
springs  and  hasty  torrents  were  dry  in  the  summer 
season  ;  nor  was  the  thirst  of  the  besiegers  relieved, 
as  in  the  city,  by  the  artificial  supply  of  cisterns  and 
aqueducts.  The  circumjacent  country  is  equally 
destitute  of  trees  for  the  uses  of  shade  or  building: 
but  some  large  beams  were  discovered  in  a  cave  by 
the  crusaders  :  a  wood  near  Sichem,  (he  enchanted 
grove  of  Tasso,''  was  cut  down :  the  necessary  timber 
was  transported  to  the  camp  by  the  vigour  and 
dexterity  of  Tancred :  and  the  engines  were  framed 
by  some  Genoese  artists,  who  had  fortunately  landed 
in  the  harbour  of  Jaffa.  Two  movable  turrets  were 
constructed  at  the  expense,  and  in  the  stations,  of 
tlie  duke  of  Lorraine,  and  the  count  of  Thoulouse, 
and  rolled  forwards  with  devout  labour,  not  to  the 
most  accessible,  but  to  the  most  neglected,  parts  of 
the  fortification.  Raymond's  tower  was  reduced  to 
ashes  by  the  fire  of  the  besieged,  but  his  colleague 
was  more  vigilant  and  successful ;  the  enemies  were 

p  Maundrell,  who  dili?:ently  perambulated  the  walls,  found  a  circuit 
of 'Ifi^O  paces,  or  4167  F.nglish  yards:  (p.  109,  110.)  from  aii  authentic 
plan,  D'Aiiville  concludes  a  measure  nearly  similar,  of  1M60  French 
tniscB,  fp.  23—20.)  in  his  scarce  and  valuable  tract.  For  the  topogra- 
phy of  Jerusalem,  see  Heland.  (Falestina,  tom.  ii.  p.  832 — S60.) 

n  Jerusalem  was  possessed  only  of  the  torrent  of  Keilmn,  dry  in 
summer,  and  of  llie  little  spring  or  brook  of  Siloe.  (Relaiid,  tom.  i. 
p.  294.  .300.)  IJotli  .straniicrs  and  natives  complained  of  the  want  of 
water,  which  in  time  of  war  was  studiously  aggravated.  VVjlhin  the 
city,  Tacitus  mentions  a  perennial  fuuiitain,  an  aqueduct,  and  cisterns 
for  rain  water.  The  aqueduct  was  conveyed  from  the  riviiU-t  Tekoe  or 
ICtham,  which  is  likewise  mentioned  by  lioliadin,  (in  Vit.  Saladin.  p.238.) 

r  Gierusalemme  Liberata,  canto  xiii.  It  is  pleasant  enough  to 
observe  how  Tosso  has  copied  and  embellished  the  minutest  details  of 
the  siege. 
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driven  by  his  archers  from  the  rampart ;  the  draw- 
bridge was  let  down  ;  and  on  a  Friday  at  three  in 
the  afternoon,  the  day  and  hour  of  the  Passion, 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon  stood  victorious  on  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem.  His  example  was  followed  on  every 
side  by  the  emulation  of  valour;  and  about  four 
hundred  and  sixty  years  after  the  conquest  of  Omar, 
the  holy  city  was  rescued  from  the  Mahometan  yoke. 
In  the  pillage  of  public  and  private  wealth,  the 
adventurers  had  agreed  to  respect  the  exclusive 
property  of  the  first  occupant ;  and  the  spoils  of  the 
^eat  mosque,  seventy  lamps  and  massy  vases  of 
gold  and  silver,  rewarded  the  diligence,  and  dis- 
played the  generosity,  of  Tancred.  A  bloody  sacri- 
fice was  offered  by  his  mistaken  votaries  to  the  God 
of  the  christians :  resistance  might  provoke,  but 
neither  age  nor  sex  could  mollify,  their  implacable 
rage  :  they  indulged  themselves  three  days  in  a 
promiscuous  massacre ;'  and  the  infection  of  the 
dead  bodies  produced  an  epidemical  disease.  After 
seventy  thousand  Moslems  had  been  put  to  the 
sword,  and  the  harmless  Jews  had  been  burnt  in 
their  synagogue,  they  could  still  reserve  a  multitude 
of  captives,  whom  interest  or  lassitude  persuaded 
Ihem  to  spare.  Of  these  savage  heroes  of  the  cross, 
Tancred  alone  betrayed  some  sentiments  of  com- 
passion ;  yet  we  may  praise  the  more  selfish  lenity 
of  Raymond,  who  granted  a  capitulation  and  safe- 
conduct  to  the  garrison  of  the  citadel.'  The  holy 
sepulchre  was  now  free ;  and  the  bloody  victors 
prepared  to  accomplish  their  vow.  Bareheaded  and 
barefoot,  with  contrite  hearts,  and  in  an  humble 
posture,  they  ascended  the  hill  of  Calvary,  amidst 
the  loud  anthems  of  the  clergy ;  kissed  the  stone 
which  had  covered  the  Saviour  of  the  world  ;  and 
bedewed  with  tears  of  joy  and  penitence  the  monu- 
ment of  their  redemption.  This  union  of  the  fiercest 
and  most  tender  passions  has  been  variously  con- 
sidered by  two  philosophers  ;  by  the  one,"  as  ea.sy 
and  natural ;  by  the  otlier,*-  as  absurd  and  incredi- 
ble. Perhaps  it  is  too  rigorously  applied  to  the 
same  persons  and  the  same  hour  :  the  example  of 
the  virtuous  Godfrey  awakened  the  piety  of  his 
companions  ;  while  they  cleansed  their  bodies,  they 
purified  their  minds;  nor  shall  I  believe  that  the 
most  ardent  in  slaughter  and  rapine  w  ere  the  fore- 
most in  the  procession  to  the  holy  sepulchre. 
Election  and  Eight   days   after    this    memorable 

reisn  of  Godfrey   evcnt,  which  pope  Urban  did  not  live 

of  Bouillon,  *     ^ 

A.  D.  1099.  to  hear,  the  Latin  chiefs  proceeded  to 
a"^.  1100.  *''e  election  of  a  king,  to  guard  and 
•'"'y  '*  govern  their  conquests  in  Palestine. 

Hugh  the  Great,  and  Stephen  of  Chartres,  had 
retired  with  some  loss  of  reputation,  which  they 
strove  to  regain  by  a  second  crusade  and  an  bonour- 

*  Besides  the  Latins,  who  .ire  not  ashamed  of  the  massacre,  see 
Elmacin,  {Hist,  Saracen,  p.  363.)  Alitilphara^ius,  (Dynast,  p.  213.) and 
M.  de  Guigne-s,  (toni.  ii.  p.  ii.  p.  99.)  from  Abonlniahasen. 

t  The  old  tower  Psephina,  in  tlie  middle  ai;es  Neblosa,  was  named 
Castethim  I*isanum,  from  the  patriarch  Daimbert.  It  is  still  the 
citadel,  the  residence  of  the  Turkish  a^a,  and  commands  a  prospect  of 
the  Dead  sea,  Judea,  and  Arahia.  (D'Anville,  p.  19—23.)  It  was  like, 
wise  called  the  Tower  of  David,  Trrp-yoc  wufifu-jtOe'scLTOi. 

u  Hume,  in  his  History  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  311,  312.  octavo 
edition. 


able  death.  Baldwin  was  established  at  Edessa,  and 
Bohemond  at  Antioch  ;  and  two  Roberts,  the  duke 
of  Normandy  and  the  count  of  Flanders,  preferred 
their  fair  inheritance  in  the  west  to  a  doubtful  com- 
petition or  a  barren  sceptre.  The  jealousy  and 
ambition  of  Raymond  were  condemned  by  his  own 
followers,  and  the  free,  the  just,  the  unanimous 
voice  of  the  army,  proclaimed  Godfrey  of  Bouillon 
the  first  and  mrst  worthy  of  the  champions  of  Chris- 
tendom. His  magnanimity  accepted  a  trust  as  full 
of  danger  as  of  glory ;  but  in  a  city  where  his 
Saviour  had  been  crowned  with  thorns,  the  devout 
pilgrim  rejected  the  name  and  ensigns  of  royalty  ; 
and  the  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  con- 
tented himself  with  the  modest  title  of  Defender 
and  Baron  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  His  government 
of  a  single  year,'  too  short  fortlie  public  happiness, 
was  interrupted  in  the  first  fortnight  by  a  summons 
to  the  field,  by  the  approach  of  the  vizir  or  sultan 
of  Egypt,  who  had  been  too  slow  to  prevent,  but  who 
was  impatient  to  avenge,  the  loss  of  Jerusalem. 
His  total  overthrow  in  the  battle  of  .\scalon  sealed 
the  establishment  of  the  Latins  in  Syria,  and  sig- 
nalized the  valour  of  the  French  princes,  who  in 
this  action  bade  a  long  farewell  to  the  holy  wars. 
Some  glory  might  be  derived  from  Battle  of 
the  prodigious  inequality  of  numbers,  a'^d!''iw9. 
though  I  shall  not  count  the  myriads  August  12. 
of  horse  and  foot  on  the  side  of  the  Fatimites ;  bat, 
except  three  thousand  Ethiopians  or  blacks,  who 
were  armed  with  flails  or  scourges  of  iron,  the  bar- 
barians of  the  south  fled  on  the  first  onset,  and 
aflorded  a  pleasing  comparison  between  the  active 
valour  of  the  Turks  and  the  sloth  and  effeminacy  of 
the  natives  of  Egypt.  After  suspending  before  the 
holy  sepulchre  the  sword  and  standard  of  the  sultan, 
the  new  king  (he  deserves  the  title)  embraced  his 
departing  companions,  and  could  retain  only  with 
the  gallant  Tancred  three  hundred  knights,  and  two 
thousand  foot-soldiers,  for  the  defence  of  Palestine. 
His  sovereignty  was  soon  attacked  by  a  new  enemy, 
the  only  one  against  whom  Godfrey  was  a  coward. 
Adhemar,  bishop  of  Puy,  who  excelled  both  in 
council  and  action,  had  been  swept  away  in  the  last 
plague  of  Antioch  :  the  remaining  ecclesiastics  pre- 
served only  the  pride  and  avarice  of  their  character  : 
and  their  seditions  clamours  had  required  that  the 
choice  of  a  bishop  should  precede  that  of  a  king. 
The  revenue  and  jurisdiction  of  the  lawful  patriarch 
were  usurped  by  the  Latin  clergy  :  the  exclusion  of 
the  Greeks  and  Syrians  was  justified  by  the  reproach 
of  heresy  or  schism  ;«  and,  under  the  iron  yoke  of 
their  deliverers,  the  oriental  christians  regretted  the 
tolerating  government  of  the  Arabian  caliphs. 
Daimbert,  archbishop  of  Pisa,  had  long  been  trained 

X  Voltaire,  in  his  Essai  sur  THistoire  Gencrale,  tora.  ii.  c.  5-1.  p.  345, 
346. 

y  The  Enslish  ascril)e  to  Robert  of  Normandy,  and  the  Provincials 
to  Raymond  of  Thoulouse,  the  glory  of  refusing  the  crown;  but  the 
honest  voire  of  tradition  has  preserved  the  memory  of  the  ambition  and 
revenge  (Villehardonin,  No.  136  )  of  the  count  of  St.  Giles.  He  died 
at  the  sie;;e  of  Tripoli,  which  was  possessed  by  his  descendants. 

<  See  the  election,  the  iKittlc  of  Ascalon,  itc.  in  AVilliam  of  Tyre, 
1.  ix.  e.  1 — 12.  and  in  the  conclusion  of  the  Latin  historians  of  the  tirst 
crusade.  a  Renaudot,  Hist.  Patriarch.  .Vlcx.  p.  479. 
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in  the  secret  policy  of  Konie:  lie  I)rouglit  a  fleet  of 
his  countrymen  to  the  succour  of  the  Holy  Land, 
and  was  installed,  without  a  competitor,  the  spiritual 
and  temporal  licad  of  the  cliurch.  The  new  patri- 
arch" immediately  grasped  the  sceptre  which  had 
been  acquired  by  the  toil  and  blood  of  the  victorious 
pil-trinis;  and  both  Godfrey  and  IJohomond  sub- 
milted  to  receive  at  his  hands  the  investiture  of  llicir 
feudal  possessions.  Nor  was  this  suOieient;  Daini- 
bcrt  claimed  the  immediate  property  of  Jerusalem 
and  Jafl'a:  instead  of  a  lirm  and  generous  refusal, 
the  hero  negociated  with  the  priest;  a  quarter  of 
either  city  was  ceded  to  the  church  ;  and  the  modest 
bishop  was  satislied  with  an  eventual  reversion  of 
the  rest,  on  the  death  of  Godfrey  without  eliildrcn. 
or  on  tlie  future  acquisition  of  a  new  seat  at  Cairo 
or  Damascus. 

The  kinKdom  of     Without  this  indulgence,  the  con- 
Jerusniem,       qucrorwould  have  almost  been  Stripped 

A.  D.  1099-1187.  ^,  ,  .     .      ,  ...  ...  .         , 

of  his  inlant  kingdom,  which  consisted 
only  of  Jerusalem  and  Jaffa,  with  about  twenty 
villages  and  towns  of  the  adjacent  country."^  Within 
this  narrow  verge,  the  Mahometans  were  still  lodged 
in  some  impregnable  castles;  and  the  husbandman, 
the  traders,  and  the  pilgrims,  were  exposed  to  daily 
and  domestic  hostility.  By  the  arms  of  Godfrey 
himself,  and  the  two  Baldwins,  his  brother  and 
cousin,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne,  the  Latins 
breathed  with  more  ease  and  safety  ;  and  at  length 
they  equalled,  in  the  extent  of  their  dominions, 
though  not  in  the  millions  of  their  subjects,  the 
ancient  princes  of  Judah  and  Lsrael.**  After  the 
reduction  of  the  maritime  cities  of  Laodieea,  Tri- 
poli, Tyre,  and  Ascalon,'  which  were  powerfully 
assisted  by  the  fleets  of  Venice,  Genoa,  and  Pisa, 
and  even  of  Flanders  and  Norway,'  the  range  of 
sea-coast  from  Scanderoon  to  the  borders  of  Egypt 
was  possessed  by  the  christian  pilgrims.  If  the 
prince  of  Antioch  disclaimed  his  supremacy,  the 
counts  of  Edessa  and  Tripoli  owned  themselves  the 
vassals  of  the  king  of  Jerusalem :  the  Latins  reigned 


b  See  the  claims  of  the  patriarch  Daimhert,  in  ^Villiam  of  Tyre, 
(I.  ix.  c.  16—18.  X.  4.  7.9.)  who  asserts  with  marvellous  candour  tlie 
independence  of  the  coiifjuerors  and  Itings  of  Jerusak-m. 

c  Willlelm.  Tyr.  I.  x.  19.  The  Historia  Iliernsolyniitanaof  Jacobns 
a  Vitriaco.  (I.  i.e.  21 — .50.)  and  tlie  Secreta  FideMiim  Crucis  of  Marinns 
Saiiatns,  (1.  iii.  p.  1.)  describe  the  state  and  conquests  of  the  Latin 
kin^^dom  of  .lerusatem. 

d  An  actual  ninslcr,  not  including  the  tribes  of  Levi  and  Bcniamin, 
gave  David  an  array  of  1,300,000,  or  1,574,000  fighting  men  ;  iviiich, 
with  the  addition  of  wotnen,  cliildren,  and  slaves,  may  imply  a  popii. 
lation  of  thirteen  millions,  in  a  country  sixty  leagues  in  length,  and 
thirty  broad.  The  honest  and  rational  LeClerc  (Comment  on  2d  Samuel 
xxiv.  and  1st  Chronicles  xxi.)  lestuat  an::usto  in  limile,  and  mutters 
his  stispicion  of  a  false  transcript ;  a  dangerous  suspicion  ! 

e  Tlie.se  sieges  are  related,  each  in  its  profier  placi%  in  the  great  his. 
tory  of  William  of  Tvre,  from  the  ninUi  to  the  eighteenth  book,  and 
more  briefly  told  by  Bernard  us  Tllcsaurarius.  (de  Actpiisitione  Terrae 
Sanctip,  c.  89—98.  |i.  732— 7t0.)  Some  dnniestic  facts  are  celebrated  in 
the  Chronicles  of  I*i-a,  Genoa,  and  Venice,  in  the  sixth,  iiinlli,  and 
twelfth  tomes  of  Muratori. 

f  Ciuidam  popiihis  de  insulis  occidenlis  egressus,  et  maximc  de  c."i 
parte  i|ua:  Norvegia  dicitur.  William  of  Tyre  (I.  xi.  c.  14.  p.  801.) 
marks  their  course  per  llritannicum  mare  et  Calpen  to  the  siege  of 
Sidon. 

B  Benelalhir,  apnddeGiiignes.  Hist,  des  Huns,  torn.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  150, 
151.  A.  t).  1 127.     He  must  speak  of  the  inland  country. 

I'  Sanul  very  sensibly  descants  on  the  mischiefs  of  female  succession, 
10  a  land,  InMtlibus  circumdata,  ubi  cuncta  virilia  el  virliiosa  es,se 
deberent.  Yet. at  the  summons,  and  with  the  approbation,  other  feudal 
lord,  a  noble  damsel  w.-is  obliged  to  choose  a  husbaiid  and  champion. 
(Assists  de  Jerusalem,  c.  0.12;  &p  )  g^^  j,,  lyj  j^  Guignes  (torn.  i. 
p.  441 — 171.)  the  accurate  and  useful  tables  of  these  dynasties,  which 
are  chiefly  drawn  from  the  Lignaijes  dOutremer. 


beyond  the  Euphrates  ;  anil  the  four  cities  of  Hems, 
Ilaniah,  Damascus,  and  Aleppo,  were  the  only 
relics  of  the  Mahometan  conquests  in  Syria."  The 
laws  and  language,  the  manners  and  titles,  of  the 
French  nation  and  Latin  church,  were  introduced 
into  these  transmarine  colonies.  According  to  the 
l'eud;il  jurisprudence,  the  principal  stales  and  sub- 
ordinate baronies,  descended  in  the  line  of  male 
and  female  succession:''  but  the  children  of  the 
first  conquerors,'  a  motley  and  degenerate  race, 
were  dissolved  by  the  luxury  of  the  climate  ;  the 
arrival  of  new  crusaders  from  Europe  was  a  doubt- 
ful hope  and  a  casual  event.  The  service  of  the 
feudal  tenures''  was  performed  by  six  hundred  and 
sixty-six  knights,  who  might  expect  the  aid  of  Iwo 
Inmdred  more  under  Ihe  banner  of  the  count  of 
Tripoli  ;  and  each  knight  was  attended  to  Ihe  field 
by  four  squires  or  archers  on  horseback.'  Five 
thousand  and  seventy-five  Serjeants,  most  probably 
foot  soldiers,  were  supplied  by  the  cluirclics  and 
cities  ;  and  the  whole  legal  militia  of  the  kingdom 
could  not  exceed  eleven  thousand  men,  a  slender 
defence  against  the  surrounding  myriads  of  Sara- 
cens and  Turks."  Hut  the  firmest  bulwark  of  Jeru- 
salem was  founded  on  the  knights  of  the  hospital  of 
St.  John,"  and  of  the  temple  of  Solomon  ;"  on  the 
strange  association  of  a  monastic  and  military  life, 
which  fanaticism  might  suggest,  but  which  policy 
must  approve.  The  flower  of  the  nobility  of  Europe 
aspired  to  wear  the  cross,  and  to  profess  the  vows, 
of  these  respectable  orders;  their  S|)irit  and  disei- 
|)line  were  immortal  ;  and  the  speedy  donation  of 
twenty-eight  thousand  farms,  or  manors, i"  enabled 
them  to  support  a  regular  force  of  cavalry  and  in- 
fantry for  the  defence  of  Palestine.  The  austerity 
of  the  convent  soon  evaporated  in  the  exercise  of 
arms:  the  world  was  scandalized  by  the  pride, 
avarice,  and  corruption,  of  these  christian  soldiers; 
their  claims  of  immunity  and  jurisdiction  disturbed 
the  harmony  of  the  church  and  state  ;  and  the  pub- 
lic peace  was  endangered  by  their  jealous  emula- 


i  They  were  called  by  derision  Potilltiina,  PuUani,  and  (heir  name 
is  never  pronounced  without  contempt.  (IJucange.  (iloss.  Latin,  toni.  v. 
p.  5.35.  and  Observations  sur  Joiiiville,  p.  84.  H.*.  Jaiob.  a  ^'i^riaco, 
Hist.  Hierosol.  I.  i.  c.  67.  72.  and  Sanul,  I.  iii.  p.  viii.  c.  2.  p.  182.) 
Illuslriuni  virorum  qui  ail  Terra-  Sanctie  ....  Iiberationcm  in  ipsa 
maiiserunt  degeneres  filii  ....  in  deliciis  enutrili,  mollcset  cHccmi. 
nati,  &c. 

k  This  authentic  detail  is  extracted  from  the  Assises  de  Jerusalem, 
(c.  324.  32u— 331.)  Sanut  (I.  iii.  p.  viii.  c.  i.  p.  171.)  reckons  only  518 
Itiiiglits,  and  5775  followers. 

I  The  sum  total,  and  the  division,  ascertain  the  service  of  the  three 
great  baronies  at  100  knights  each  ;  and  the  text  of  the  Assises,  which 
extends  the  number  to  500,  can  only  be  justified  by  Ibis  supposi. 
lion. 

Ill  ^'el  on  great  emergencies  (says  Sanul)  Ihc  barons  broughta  voluii* 
tary  aid;  deeentemcomitivam  militiim  |iixtastatum  siiiim. 

II  William  of  Tyre  (I.  xviii.  c.  3,  4,  5.)  rehiles  the  ignoble  origin, 
and  early  insolence,  of  the  Hospitalers,  who  soon  deserted  their  humble 
patron,  St.  John  the  Eleemosynary,  for  the  more  aiigiisl  character  of 
SI.  John  Uie  liaptist.  (See  the  ineffectual  struggles  of  I'agi,  f'rilica, 
A.  I).  1099.  No.  14—18.)  They  assumed  Ihe  profession  of  arms  about 
the  year  11*20;  the  hnsiiital  wasmo/ee.-  the  temple,  _/(/(Vi  ;  the  Ten. 
Ionic  order  was  founded  A.  D.  1190.  at  the  siege  of  Acre.  (Mosheim, 
Institul.  p.  .1S9,  390.) 

f  See  St.  Bernard  de  Laude  Novje  Militi.'e  Tcmpli,  composed  A.  D. 
II32-II.30  in  0pp.  lom.  i.  p.  ii.  p.  547-.')03.  edit.  Mabillon,  Venel. 
1750.  Such  an  encomium,  which  is  thrown  away  on  the  dead  tcm. 
plars.  would  be  highly  valued  by  the  historians  of  Malta. 

|i  IMallhew  Paris,  Ilisl.  M.ajor.  p.  -544.  He  assigns  to  the  hospitalers 
19.000,  to  the  templars  9000,  maneria,  a  word  of  miiili  higher  inipi.rt 
(.is  DucaiiL'e  has  rightly  observed)  in  the  Lnglish  Uian  in  the  French 
idiom.     Manor  is  a  lordship, manotr  a  dwelling. 
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tion.  But  in  tlieir  most  dissolute  period,  the 
knights  of  the  hospital  and  temple  maintained  their 
fearless  and  fanatic  character :  they  neglected  to 
live,  but  they  were  prepared  to  die,  in  the  service  of 
Christ  ;  and  the  spirit  of  chivalry,  the  parent  and 
offspring:  of  the  crusades,  has  been  transplanted  by 
this  institution  from  the  holy  sepulchre  to  the  isle 
of  Slalta.i 

Assis,.  of  Jernsa-  The  Spirit  of  freedom,  which  per- 
vades the  feudal  institutions,  was  felt 
in  its  strongest  energy  by  the  volun- 
teers of  the  cross,  who  elected  for  their  chief  the 
most  deserving  of  his  peers.  Amidst  the  slaves  of 
Asia,  unconscious  of  the  lesson  or  example,  a  model 
of  political  liberty  was  introduced  :  and  the  laws  of 
the  French  kingdom  are  derived  from  the  purest 
source  of  equality  and  justice.  Of  such  laws,  the 
first  and  indispensable  condition  is  the  assent  of 
those,  whose  obedience  they  require,  and  for  whose 
benefit  they  are  designed.  No  sooner  had  Godfrey 
of  Bouillon  accepted  the  office  of  supreme  magis- 
trate, than  he  solicited  the  public  and  private 
advice  of  the  Latin  pilgrims,  who  were  the  best 
skilled  in  tlie  statutes  and  customs  of  Europe. 
From  these  materials,  with  the  counsel  and  appro- 
bation of  the  patriarch  and  barons,  of  the  clergy  and 
laity,  Godfrey  composed  the  Assise  of  Jerusalem,' 
a  precious  monument  of  feudal  jurisprudence.  The 
new  code,  attested  by  the  seals  of  the  king,  the 
patriarch,  and  the  viscount  of  Jerusalem,  was  depo- 
sited in  the  holy  sepulchre,  enriched  with  the  im- 
provements of  succeeding  times,  and  respectfully 
consulted  as  often  as  any  doubtful  question  arose  in 
the  tribunals  of  Palestine.  With  the  kingdom  and 
city,  all  was  lost:'  the  fragments  of  the  written  law 
were  preserved  by  jealous  tradition'  and  variable 
practice  till  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  : 
the  code  was  restored  by  the  pen  of  John  d'Ibclin, 
count  of  Jaffa,  one  of  the  principal  feudatories;" 
and  the  final  revision  was  accomplished  in  the  year 
thirteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine,  for  the  use  of  the 
Latin  kingdom  of  Cyprus.*' 

The  justice  and  freedom  of  the  con- 
stitution were  maintained  by  two  tri- 
bunals of  unequal  dignity,  which  were  instituted  by 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon  after  the  conquest  of  Jerusa- 
lem. The  king,  in  person,  presided  in  the  upper 
court,  the  court  of  the  barons.     Of  these  the  four 

q  In  the  three  last  books  of  the  Histoire  des  Chevahers  de  Mall  he, 
par  i'Abh^  de  Vertot,  Ihe  reader  may  amuse  himself  with  a  fair,  and 
sometimes  flatteriTij;,  picture  of  the  order,  wliile  it  was  employed  for 
the  defence  of  Palestine.  Tlie  suhsequeut  books  pursue  their  emigra. 
tious  to  Rhodes  and  Malta. 

r  The  Assises  de  Jerusalem,  in  old  law  French,  were  printed  with 
fieaumanoir's  Coutunies  de  Beauvoisis,  (Bnur;jes  and  Paris.  1690.  in 
folio,}  and  illustrated  by  Oaspard  Thaum.as  de  la  Thaumassiere,  with  a 
comment  and  glossary.  An  Italian  version  had  been  published  in  173j, 
at  Venice,  for  the  use  of  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus. 

s  A  la  terre  perdue,  tout  fut  perdu,  is  the  vigorous  expres,iiion  of 
the  Assise,  (c.  28J.)  Vet  Jerus;ilem  capitulated  with  Saladlu  ;  the 
queen  and   the  principal  christians  departed  in  peace  ;  and  a  code  so 

?reciousand  so  portable  could  not  provoke  the  avarice  of  the  conquerors, 
have  sometimes  suspected  the  existence  of  this  original  copy  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  which  might  be  invented  to  sanctify  and  authenticate 
the  traditiunary  cnsluinsof  the  French  in  Palestine. 

t  A  noble  lawyer,  Kaoul  de  Tabarie,  denied  the  prayerof  king  Amanri, 

(A.  I).  1195 — 1205.)  that  he  would  commit  his  knowledge  to  writing; 

and  frankly  declared,  que  de  ce  qu'il  savoit  ne  seroit.il  ja  nul  borjois 

son  pareill,  ne  null  s.ige  homme  lestre,  (c.  281.) 

u  The  compiler  of  this  work,  .lean  d'Ibclin,  was  count  of  JatTa  and 
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most  conspicuous  were  the  prince  of  Galilee,  the 
lord  of  Sidon'Stnd  Caesarea,  and  the  counts  of  Jafia 
and  Tripoli,  who,  perhaps  with  the  constable  and 
marshal, >■  were  in  a  special  manner  the  compeers 
and  judges  of  each  other.     But  all  the  nobles,  who 
held  their  lands  immediately  of  the  crown,  were 
entitled  and  bound  to  attend  the  king's  court ;  and 
each  baron  e.vercised  a  similar  jurisdiction  in  the 
subordinate  a.ssemblies  of  hisowii  feudatories.    The 
connexion  of  lord  and  vassal  was  honourable  and 
voluntary  :    reverence  was  due  to  the  benefactor, 
protection  to   the   dependent ;    but  they  mutually 
pledged  their  faith  to  each  other  ;  and  the  obliga- 
tion on  either  side  might  be  suspended  by  neglect 
ordissolved  by  injury.     The  cognisance  of  marriages 
and    testaments   was    blended   with    religion,    and 
usurped  by  the  clergy;  but  the  civil  and  criminal 
causes  of  the  nobles,  the  inheritance  and  tenure  of 
their  fiefs,  formed  the  proper  occupation  of  the  su- 
preme court.      Each  member  was  the  judge   and 
guardian  both  of  public  and  private  rights.     It  was 
his  duty  to  assert  with  his  tongue  and  sword  the 
lawful  claims  of  the  lord  :  but  if  an  unjust  superior 
presumed  to  violate  the  freedom  or  property  of  a 
vassal,  the  confederate  peers  stood  forth  to  maintain 
his  quarrel  by  word  and  deed.    They  boldly  afiirmed 
his  innocence  and  his  wrongs  ;  demanded  the  resti- 
tution of  his  liberty  or  his  lands;  suspended,  after 
a  fruitless  demand,  their  own  service;  rescued  their 
brother  from  prison ;  and  employed  every  w  capon 
in  his  defence,  without  offering  direct  violence  to 
the  person  of  their  lord,  which  was  ever  sacred  in 
their  eyes.^      In  their  pleadings,  replies,  and  re- 
joinders, the  advocates  of  the  court  were  subtle  and 
copious  ;  but  the  use  of  argument  and  evidence  was 
often  superseded  by  judicial  combat  ;  and  the  Assise 
of  Jerusalem  admits  in  many  cases  this  barbarous 
institution,  whieli  has  been  slowly  abolished  by  the 
laws  and  manners  of  Europe. 

The  trial  by  battle  was  established  Law  of  judicial 
in  all  criminal  cases,  which  afi'ected  combats, 
the  life,  or  limb,  or  honour,  of  any  person  ;  and  in 
all  civil  transactions,  of  or  above  the  value  of  one 
mark  of  silver.  It  appears  that  in  criminal  cases 
the  combat  was  the  privilege  of  the  accuser,  who, 
except  in  a  charge  of  treason,  avenged  his  personal 
injury,  or  the  death  of  those  persons  whom  he  had  a 
right  to  represent ;  but  wherever,  from  the  nature  of 

Asralon,  lord  of  B.arntli  (Derytus)  .and  Rame-s,  and  died  A.  D.  1266. 
(Sanut.  1.  iii,  p.  li.  c.  5.  8.)  The  family  of  Tbelin,  which  descended 
from  a  younger  brother  of  a  count  of  Charlres  in  France,  long  6ourished 
in  Palestine  and  Cyprus,  (see  the  Ligjiages  de  ca  IMer,  or  d'Outre- 
nier,  c.  C.  at  the  eiid  of  the  Assises  de  Jerusilcm,  an  original  book, 
which  records  the  pedigrees  of  the  French  adventurers.) 

X  By  sixteen  commissioners  chosen  in  the  states  of  the  island :  the 
work  was  tinished  the  third  of  November  1369,  sealed  with  iVmr  seals, 
and  deposited  in  the  cathedral  of  Nicosia.  {See  the  preface  to  the 
Assises.) 

y  The  cautious  John  d'lbelin  argues,  rather  than  affirms,  that  Tri- 
poli is  the  fourth  barony,  and  expresses  some  doubt  couceming  the 
right  or  pretension  of  the  constable  and  marshal,  (c.  323.) 

/  Entre  seignor  et  homme  ne  n'a  que  la  foi  ;  .  .  .  .  mais  tant  <|Ue 
rhoiunie  doit  a  son  seignor  reverence  en  loutes  choses,  (c.  206.)  Tous 
les  hoiltmcs  dudit  royaume  sont  par  ladite  Assise  teuus  les  uns  ati 
autres  .  .  .  .  et  e»  ceile  maniere  que  le  seignor  mette  main  ou  face 
niettreau  cors  ou  au  fie  d\uicuu  d'yaus  sans  e.sgard  et  sans  conuois.. 
sauce  lie  court,  que  tous  les  autres  doivent  venir  devant  le  seignor,  &c. 
{212.)  The  form  of  their  remonstrances  is  conceived  with  the  noble 
simplicity  of  freedoro. 
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the  cliarge,  testimony  could  be  obtained,  it  was  ne- 
cessary for  him  to  produce  witnesses  of  the  fact.  In 
civil  eases,  the  combat  was  not  allowed  as  the  means 
of  eslalilishins:  the  claim  of  the  demandant ;  but  he 
was  oblised  to  produce  witnesses  who  had,  or 
assumed  to  have,  k.nowledg;e  of  the  fact.  The  com- 
bat was  then  the  privilege  of  the  defendant;  because 
he  charged  the  witness  with  an  attempt  by  perjury 
to  take  away  his  right.  He  came  therefore  to  be 
in  the  same  situation  as  the  appellant  in  criminal 
cases.  It  was  not  then  as  a  mode  of  proof  that  the 
combat  was  received,  nor  as  making  negative  evi- 
dence ;  (according  to  the  supposition  of  Montes- 
quieu ; ")  but  in  every  case  the  right  to  offer  battle 
was  founded  on  the  right  to  pursue  by  arms  the 
redress  of  an  injury  ;  and  the  judicial  combat  was 
fought  on  the  same  principle,  and  with  the  same 
spirit,  as  a  private  duel.  Champions  were  only 
allowed  to  women,  and  to  men  maimed  or  past  the 
age  of  sixty.  The  consequence  of  a  defeat  was 
death  to  the  person  accused,  or  to  the  champion  or 
witness,  as  well  as  to  the  accuser  himself :  but  in 
civil  cases,  the  demandant  was  punished  with  in- 
famy and  the  loss  of  his  suit,  while  his  witness  and 
champion  suffered  an  ignominious  death.  In  many 
cases  it  was  in  the  option  of  the  judge  to  award  or 
to  refuse  the  combat:  but  two  are  specified,  in 
which  it  was  the  inevitable  result  of  the  challenge  ; 
if  a  faithful  vassal  gave  the  lie  to  his  compeer,  who 
unjustly  claimed  any  portion  of  their  lord's  demesnes  ; 
or  if  an  unsuccessful  suitor  presumed  to  impeach  the 
judgment  and  veracity  of  the  court.  lie  might  im- 
peach them,  but  the  terms  were  severe  and  perilous  : 
in  the  same  day  he  successively  fought  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  tribunal,  even  those  who  had  been  ab- 
sent :  a  single  defeat  was  followed  by  death  and 
infamy  ;  and  where  none  could  hope  for  victory,  it 
is  highly  probable  that  none  would  adventure  the 
trial.  In  the  Assise  of  Jerusalem,  the  legal  suhtilty 
of  the  count  of  Jaffa  is  more  laudably  employed  to 
elude,  than  to  facilitate,  the  judicial  combat,  which 
he  derives  from  a  principle  of  honour  rather  than  of 
superstition.'' 
Court  of  bur.  Among  the  causes  which  enfran- 
gesses.  chised  the  plebeians  from  the  yoke  of 
feudal  tyranny,  the  institution  of  cities  and  corpo- 
rations is  one  of  the  most  powerful ;  and  if  those  of 
Palestine  are  coeval  with  the  first  crusade,  they 
may  be  ranked  with  the  most  ancient  of  the  Latin 
world.  Many  of  the  pilgrims  had  escaped  from 
their  lords  under  the  banner  of  the  cross ;  and  it 
was  the  policy  of  the  French  princes  to  tempt  their 
stay  by  the  assurance  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
freemen.     It  is  expressly  declared  in  the  Assise  of 

a  See  I'Esprit  dcs  I.oix,  I.  xxviii.  In  the  forty  years  since  its  pub. 
licatioQ,  no  wiirk  has  hiicn  more  read  and  rriticised  ;  and  the  s|)irit  of 
inquiry  wliich  it  has  excited,  is  not  the  least  of  our  obh^ation8  to  the 
.lulhor. 

b  For  the  intelligence  of  this  obscure  and  obsolete  jurisprudence, 
(c.  80 — 111.)  I  am  deeply  indebted  to  the  friendship  of  a  learned  lord, 
wlio,  with  an  accurate  and  discerning  eye,  has  surveyed  the  pinhi- 
Sophie  history  of  law.  By  his  studies,  posterity  might  be  enriched 
the  merit  of  the  orator  and  the  judge  can  be  Jell  only  by  his  contem- 
poraries. 

e  I.,ouis  le  Gros,  who  is  considered  as  the  father  of  this  institution  in 
France,  did  not  begin  his  reign  till  nine  years  (A.  D.  1108.)  after  (Jod- 


Syrians. 


Jerusalem,  that  after  instituting,  fur  his  knights 
and  barons,  the  court  of  peers,  in  which  he  presided 
himself,  (jodfrey  of  Bouillon  established  a  second 
tribunal,  in  which  his  person  was  represented  by 
his  viscount.  The  jurisdiction  of  this  inferior  court 
extended  over  the  burgcs.ses  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  it 
was  composed  of  a  select  number  of  the  most  dis- 
creet and  worthy  citizens,  who  were  sworn  to  judge, 
according  to  the  laws,  of  the  actions  and  fortunes  of 
their  equals.'^  In  the  conquest  and  settlement  of 
new  cities,  the  example  of  Jerusalem  was  imitated 
by  the  kings  and  their  great  vassals ;  and  above 
thirty  similar  corporations  were  founded  before  tlie 
loss  of  the  Holy  Land.  Another  class 
of  subjects,  the  Syrians,''  or  oriental 
christians,  were  oppressed  by  the  zeal  of  the  clergy, 
and  protected  by  tlie  toleration  of  the  state.  God- 
frey listened  to  their  reasonable  prayer,  that  they 
might  be  judged  by  their  own  national  laws.  A 
third  court  was  instituted  for  their  use,  of  limited 
and  domestic  jurisdiction  :  the  sworn  members  were 
Syrians,  in  blood,  language,  and  religion  ;  but  the 
oflicc  of  the  president  (in  Arabic,  of  the  rais )  was 
.sometimes  exercised  by  the  viscount  of  the  city. 
At  an  immeasurable  distance  below  v,iiai„,a„a 
the  nobles,  the  burgesses,  and  the  stran-  slaves. 
i/ers,  the  Assise  of  Jerusalem  condescends  to  men- 
tion the  villains  and  slaves,  the  peasants  of  the  land 
and  the  captives  of  war,  who  were  almost  equally 
considered  as  the  objects  of  property.  The  relief  or 
protection  of  these  unhappy  men  was  not  esteemed 
worthy  of  the  care  of  the  legislator;  but  he  dili- 
gently provides  for  the  recovery,  though  not  indeed 
for  the  punishment,  of  the  fugitives.  Like  hounds, 
or  hawks,  who  had  strayed  from  the  lawful  owner, 
they  might  be  lost  and  claimed  :  the  slave  and  fal- 
con were  of  the  same  value  ;  but  three  slaves,  or 
twelve  oxen,  were  accumulated  to  equal  the  price 
of  the  war-horse;  and  a  sum  of  three  hundred 
pieces  of  gold  was  fixed,  in  the  age  of  chivalry,  as 
the  equivalent  of  the  more  noble  animal.' 


CHAP.  LIX. 

Preservation  of  the  Greek  empire. — Numbers,  pas- 
saf/e,  and  event,  of  the  second  and  third  crusades. 
— St.  Bernard.— Reign  of  Saladin  in  Eyypt  and 
Si/ria. — His  con(jvest  of  Jerusalem. — Naval  cru- 
sades.-—  Richard  the  first  of  Enrjland. — Pope  Inno- 
cent the  third ;  and  the  fourth  and  fifth  crusades. 
— The  emperor  Frederic  the  second. — Louis  the 
ninth  of  prance  ;  and  the  two  last  crusades. — Ex- 
pulsion of  the  Latins  or  Franks  by  the  Mamalukes. 

fny  nf  Bouillon.  (Assises,  r.  2.  324.)  For  its  origin  and  effects,  see  the 
judicious  remarks  of  Dr.  Robertson.  (History  of  Charles  V.  vol.  i.  p. 
.'JO— .'ii>.  2.51—265.  quarto  edition.) 

A  Kvery  reader  conversant  with  the  hi.storians  nf  the  crus.ides,  will 
uiiiliTstand  by  the  peuple  des  Suriens,  the  oriental  christians,  Mel- 
chites,  Jacobites,  or  Neslorians,  who  had  all  adopted  the  use  of  the 
.Arabic  language,  (vol.  iv.  p.  .'iO.'J.) 

r  .Seethe  Assises  dc  Jerusalem,  (.llo,  311.  312.)  These  laws  ivere 
rn.icted  as  late  as  the  year  13.50,  in  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus.  In  Ihc 
same  century,  in  tlie  reign  of  Edward  1.  I  understand,  from  a  late  pub- 
lication, (of  his  Book  of  AccciunI,)  that  the  price  of  a  war.lior.se  was  not 
less  exorbitant  in  England. 
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Successor     I^  ^  *'3''^  '^^^  grave  than  that  of  his- 

Aiexius       tory,   I  should  perhaps   compare  the 
A.  D.  1097— his.       ■'  f         i-  f 

emperor  Alexius*  to  the  jackall,  who 

is  said  to  follow  the  steps,  and  to  devour  the  leav- 
inars,  of  the  lion.  Whatever  had  been  his  fears 
and  toils  in  the  passage  of  the  first  crusade,  they 
were  amply  recompensed  by  the  subsequent  benefits 
which  he  derived  from  the  exploits  of  the  Franks. 
His  dexterity  and  vigilance  secured  their  first  con- 
quest of  Nice  ;  and  from  this  threatening  station 
the  Turks  were  compelled  to  evacuate  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Constantinople.  While  the  crusaders, 
with  blind  valour,  advanced  into  the  midland  coun- 
tries of  Asia,  the  crafty  Greek  improved  the  favour- 
able occasion  when  the  emirs  of  the  sea-coast  were 
recalled  to  the  standard  of  the  sultan.  The  Turks 
were  driven  from  the  isles  of  Rhodes  and  Chios : 
the  cities  of  Ephesus  and  Smyrna,  of  Sardes,  Phila- 
delphia, and  Laodicea,  were  restored  to  the  empire, 
which  Alexius  enlarged  from  the  Hellespont  to  the 
banks  of  the  Marauder,  and  the  rocky  shores  of 
Pamphylia.  The  churches  resumed  their  splen- 
dour; the  towns  were  rebuilt  and  fortified ;  and  the 
desert  country  was  peopled  with  colonies  of  chris- 
tians, who  were  gently  removed  from  the  more 
distant  and  dangerous  frontier.  In  these  paternal 
cares,  we  may  forgive  Alexius,  if  he  forgot  the 
deliverance  of  the  holy  sepulchre ;  but,  by  the 
Latins,  he  was  stigmatized  with  the  foul  reproach  of 
treason  and  desertion.  They  had  sworn  fidelity  and 
obedience  to  his  throne ;  but  he  had  promised  to 
assist  their  enterprise  in  person,  or,  at  least,  with 
his  troops  and  treasures  :  his  base  retreat  dissolved 
their  obligations ;  and  the  sword,  which  had  been  the 
instrument  of  their  victory,  was  the  pledge  and  title 
of  their  just  independence.  It  does  not  appear  that 
the  emperor  attempted  to  revive  his  obsolete  claims 
over  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  ;''  but  the  borders  of 
Cilicia  and  Syria  were  more  recent  in  his  possession, 
and  more  accessible  to  his  arms.  The  great  army 
of  the  crusaders  was  annihilated  or  dispersed;  the 
principality  of  Antloch  was  left  without  a  head,  by 
the  surprise  and  captivity  of  Bohemond  :  his  ransom 
had  oppressed  him  with  a  heavy  debt ;  and  his 
Normau  followers  were  insufficient  to  repel  the  hos- 
tilities of  the  Greeks  and  Turks.  In  this  distress, 
Bohemond  embraced  a  magnanimous  resolution,  of 
leaving  the  defence  of  Antioch  to  his  kinsman,  the 


a  Auna  Comnena  relates  her  father's  conquests  in  Asia  Minor, 
Alexiad,  1,  xi.  p.  321 — 325.  1.  xiv.  p.  419.;  his  Cilician  war  aj;ainst 
Tancred  and  Bolieinond,  p.  328—312. ;  the  war  of  Epirus,  witli  tedious 
prolixity,  1.  xii.  xiii.  p.  345—406. ;  tlie  death  of  Bohemond,  I.  xiv. 
p.  419. 

b  The  Itings  of  Jerusalem  submitted  however  to  a  nominal  depen- 
dence, and  in  the  dates  of  their  inscriptions,  {one  is  still  lejiible  in  the 
church  of  Bethleni.)  tlicy  respectfully  placed  before  their  own  the 
name  of  the  reignini;  emperor.  (Dncange,  Dissertations  sur  Joinville, 
xxvii.  p.  319.) 

c  Anna  Comnena  adds,  that  to  complete  the  imitation,  he  was  shut 
up  with  a  dead  cock;  and  condescends  to  wonder  how  the  barbarian 
could  endure  the  conlinement  and  putrefaction.  This  absurd  tale  is 
unknown  to  the  Latins. 

d  Airo  HrXiir,  in  the  Byzantine  reograpby,  must  mean  England  ; 
yet  we  are  more  credibly  informed,  that  our  Henry  I.  would  not 
sutTer  him  to  levy  any  troops  in  his  kingdom.  (Ducauge,  Not,  ad 
Alexiad.  p.  41.) 

t^  The  copy  of  the  treaty  t.\Iexiad,  I.  xiii.  p.  40(1—416.)  is  an  origi. 
nal  and  curious  piece,  wliicli  would  require,  and  might  afford,  a  good 
map  of  the  principality  of  Antioch. 

4  A  2 


faithful  Tancred  ;  of  arming  the  west  against  the 
Byzantine  empire,  and  of  executing  the  design 
which  he  inherited  from  the  lessons  and  example  of 
his  father  Guiscard.  His  embarkation  was  clan- 
destine ;  and  if  we  may  credit  a  tale  of  the  princess 
Anne,  he  passed  the  hostile  sea,  cJosely  secreted  iu 
a  codin.i:  But  his  reception  in  France  was  dignified 
by  the  public  applause,  and  his  marriage  with  the 
king's  daughter:  his  return  was  glorious,  since  the 
bravest  spirits  of  the  age  enlisted  under  his  veteran 
command  ;  and  he  repassed  the  Adriatic  at  the  head 
of  five  thousand  horse  and  forty  thousand  foot,  assem- 
bled from  the  most  remote  climates  of  Europe.''  The 
strength  of  Durazzo,  and  prudence  of  Alexins,  the 
progress  of  famine,  and  approach  of  winter,  eluded 
his  ambitious  hopes  ;  and  the  venal  confederates 
were  seduced  from  his  standard.  A  treaty  of  peace" 
suspended  the  fears  of  the  Greeks  ;  and  they  were 
finally  delivered  by  the  death  of  an  adversary,  whom 
neither  oaths  could  bind,  nor  dangers  could  appal, 
nor  prosperity  could  satiate.  His  children  suc- 
ceeded to  the  principality  of  Antioch ;  but  the 
boundaries  were  strictly  defined,  the  homage  was 
clearly  .stipulated,  and  the  cities  of  Tarsus  and  Mal- 
mistra  were  restored  to  the  Byzantine  emperors. 
Of  the  coast  of  Anatolia,  they  possessed  the  entire 
circuit  from  Trebizond  to  the  Syrian  gates.  The 
Seljukian  dynasty  of  Roura'  was  separated  on  all 
sides  from  the  sea  and  their  mussulman  brethren  ; 
the  power  of  the  sultans  was  shaken  by  the  victories, 
and  even  the  defeats,  of  the  Franks ;  and  after  the 
loss  of  Nice,  they  removed  their  throne  to  Cogni  or 
Iconium,  an  obscure  and  inland  town  above  three 
hundred  miles  from  Constantinople. «  Instead  of 
trembling  for  their  capital,  the  Coranenian  princes 
waged  an  offensive  war  against  the  Turks,  and  the  first 
crusade  prevented  the  fall  of  the  declining  empire. 
In  the  twelfth  century,  three  great  Expeditions  by 
emigrations  marched  by  land  from  the  crolde.'*  *"* 
west  to  the  relief  of  Palestine.     The  .,'*■  i'  ''»'■, 

tile  second,  of 

soldiers  and    pilgrims   of  Lombardy,  Conrad  ni.  and 
France,  and   Germany,  were  excited     a.  b.  1147. 
by  the  example   and   success  of  the  ^j'^^^'"''^- ***"^f*^- 
first  crusade.^     Forty-eight  years  after      A.  D.  ns9. 
the  deliverance  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  the  emperor, 
and  the  French  king,  Conrad  the  third,  and  Louis 
the  seventh,  undertook  the  second  crusade  to  sup- 
port the  falling  fortunes  of  the  Latins.'     A  grand 


f  See  in  the  learned  work  of  M.  de  Giiignes.  (torn.  ii.  part  ii.)  the 
history  of  the  Seljiikiaus  of  Iconium,  Aleppo;  and  Damascus,  as  far  as  it 
may  be  collected  from  the  Greeks,  Latins,  and  Arabians.  The  lost  are 
ignorant  or  re;rardless  of  the  at!'airs  of  Houm. 

p  Iconium  is  mentioned  as  a  station  by  Xenoplioit,  and  by  Stralw, 
witli  the  ambiguous  titU-  of  Kw^owoXir,  (Cellarius,  lom.  ii.  p.  121.) 
\'et  St.  Paul  found  in  that  place  a  multitude  [frXtiHor)  of  Jews  anil 
Gentiles.  Under  the  corrupt  name  of  Kunijah,  it  is  described  as  a 
great  city,  with  a  river  and  gardens,  three  leajjnes  from  the  mountains, 
and  decorated  (I  know  not  why)  with  Plat<>*s  tomb,  (.\bulfeda.  labul. 
xvii.  p.  30.1.  vers.  Reiske;  and  the  ludex  Geographicus  of  Schulteus 
from  ibn  Said.) 

h  For  this  supplement  to  the  first  crusade,  .«ee  Anna  Comnena. 
(Alexias,  1.  xi.  p.  331,  &c.  and  the  ei:;hth  book  of  Albert  Aquensis.) 

i  For  the  .second  crusade,  of  Conrad  III.  and  Louis  \\\.  see  M'illiam 
of  Tyre,  (I.  xvi.  c.  18-^9.)  Otlio  of  Frisiugcn.  (I.  i.  c,  34—45.  o9,  «iO.) 
Matfhew  Paris.  (Hist.  Major,  n.  GS.)  Struvius  (Cirnus  Hist.  Ger- 
manicre,  p.  372,  373.)  Scriptores  Kerum  Francicarum  a  Ducliesoe,  torn. 
iv.  Nicetas,  in  Vit.  Manuel,  I.  i.  c.  4,  5,  €.  p.  41— 48.  Cinnamus,  I.  ii. 
p.  41-49. 
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CIlAl'.  LIX. 


Their  numbers. 


tlivision  of  the  third  crusade  was  led  by  the  emperor 
Frederic  liarbarossa,'^  who  sympathised  with  his 
brothers  ol"  France  and  England  in  the  common  loss 
of  Jerusalem.  These  three  expeditions  may  be 
compared  in  their  resemblance  of  tlie  nieatness  of 
iiumliers,  their  passage  through  the  (ircck  empire, 
and  the  nature  and  event  of  their  Turkish  warfare, 
and  a  brief  parallel  may  save  the  repetition  of  a 
tedious  narrative.  However  splendid  it  may  seem, 
a  rejrular  story  of  the  crusades  would  exhibit  the 
perpetual  return  of  the  same  causes  and  effects; 
and  the  frequent  attempts  for  the  defence  or  re- 
covery of  the  Holy  Land,  would  appear  so  many 
faint  and  unsuccessful  copies  of  the  original. 

I.  Of  the  swarms  that  so  closely 
trod  in  the  footsteps  of  the  first  pil- 
grims, the  chiefs  were  equal  in  rank,  though  un- 
equal in  fame  and  merit,  to  Godfrey  of  IJouillon 
and  his  fellow-adventurers.  At  their  head  were 
displayed  the  banners  of  the  dukes  of  IJurgundy> 
Bavaria,  and  Aquitain  ;  the  first  a  descendant  of 
Hugh  Capet,  the  second  a  father  of  the  Brunswick 
line  :  the  arcldiisliop  of  Milan,  a  temporal  prince, 
transported,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Turks,  the  trea- 
sures and  ornaments  of  his  church  and  palare  ;  and 
the  veteran  crusaders,  Hugh  the  Great,  and  Stephen 
of  Chartres,  returned  to  consummate  their  un- 
finished vow.  The  huge  and  disorderly  bodies  of 
their  followers  moved  forward  in  two  columns ; 
and  if  the  first  consisted  of  two  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  persons,  the  second  might  possibly  amount 
to  sixty  thousand  horse,  and  one  hundred  thousand 
foot.'  The  armies  of  the  second  crusade  might 
have  claimed  the  conquest  of  Asia:  the  nobles  of 
France  and  Germany  were  animated  by  the  pre- 
seoce  of  their  sovereigns  ;  and  both  the  rank  and 
personal  characters  of  Conrad  and  Louis,  gave  a 
dignity  to  their  cause,  and  a  discipline  to  their 
force,  which  might  be  vainly  expected  from  the 
feudatory  chiefs.  The  cavalry  of  the  emperor,  and 
that  of  the  king,  was  each  composed  of  seventy 
thousand  knights,  and  their  immediate  attendants 
in  the  field;"'  and  if  the  light-armed  troops,  the 
peasant  infantry,  the  women  and  children,  the 
priests  and  monks,  be  rigorously  excluded,  the  full 
account  will  scarcely  be  satisfied  with  four  hundred 
thousand  souls.  The  west,  from  Rome  to  Britain, 
was  called  into  action  ;  flic  kings  of  Poland  and 
Bohemia  obeyed  the  summons  of  Conrad  ;  and  it  is 
aflirmcd  by  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  that  in  the  pas- 
sage of  a  .strait  or  river,  the  Byzantine  agents,  after 
a  tale  of  nine  hundred  thousand,  desisted  from  the 

k  For  Hie  third  crusade  of  Frederic  Barliarossa,  see  Nicetas  in  Isaac. 
Anjjel.  I.  ii.  c.  .1-8.  p.  a57-266.  Struv.  (Corpus  Hist.  Oerni.  414.) 
and  two  liistorians,  wlio  prolialily  were  spectators,  Ta;;inn,  (in  Srriptor. 
Frcher.  torn.  i.  p.  40G— 41G.  edit.  Struv.)  and  the  Anonymus  de  Expe- 
ditionc  Asiatica  Fred.  I.  (in  Canisii  Aiitiq.  I.ectiun.  torn.  iii.  p.  ii.  p. 
498— .')26.  edit.  Hasnage.) 

I  Anne,  who  slates  these  later  swarms  at  40,000  horse,  and  100.000 
foot,  calls  them  Normans,  and  places  at  their  head  two  hrothers  of 
Flanders.  The  Greeks  were  strangely  ignorant  of  the  names,  families, 
and  posse.ssions  of  the  Latin  pritices. 

m  William  of  Tyre,  and  Matthew  Paris,  reckon  70,000  loricati  in 
each  of  Ihe  armies. 

n  The  imperfect  enumeration  is  mentioned  l)y  Cinnamns,  {cvuein- 
Koirra  tivptaitt,)  and  confirnied  by  Odo  de  Dioiiilo  apud  Ducanpe  and 
Cinnamum,  with  the  more  precise  sura  of  900,566.     Why  must  there- 


endless  and  formidable  computation."  In  the  third 
crusade,  as  the  French  and  English  preferred  the 
navigation  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  host  of  Frede- 
ric Barbarossa  was  less  numerous.  Fifteen  thou- 
sand knights,  and  as  many  squires,  were  the  flower 
of  the  (I'erman  chivalry:  sixty  thousand  hoise,  and 
one  liunilrcd  thousand  foot,  were  mustered  by  the 
emperor  in  the  jjlains  of  Hungary  ;  and  alter  such 
icpetitioiis,  we  shall  no  longer  be  startled  at  the  six 
hundred  thousand  pilgrims,  which  credulity  has  as- 
cribed to  this  last  emigration."  Such  extravagant 
reckonings  prove  only  the  astonishment  of  contem- 
poraries ;  but  their  astonishmei;t  most  strongly  bears 
testimony  to  the  existence  of  an  enormous  though 
indefinite  multitude.  The  Greeks  might  applaud 
their  superior  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  stratagems 
of  war,  but  they  confessed  the  strength  and  courage 
of  the  French  cavalry  and  the  infantry  of  the  Ger- 
mans ;P  and  the  strangers  are  described  as  an  iron 
race,  of  gigantic  stature,  who  darted  lire  from  their 
eyes,  and  spit  blood  like  water  on  the  ground. 
Under  the  banners  of  Conrad,  a  troop  of  females 
rode  in  the  attitude  and  armour  of  men  ;  and  the 
chief  of  these  Amazons,  from  her  gilt  spurs  and 
buskins,  obtained  the  epithet  of  the  Golden-footed 
J)ame. 
n.   The  numbers  and  character  of  „         .,       , 

Passage  through 

the  strangers  was  an  object  of  terror  Hie  Gieek  em- 
to  the  effeminate  Greeks,  and  the  sen- 
timent of  fear  is  nearly  allied  to  that  of  hatred. 
This  aversion  was  suspended  or  softened  by  the 
apprehension  of  the  Turkish  power  ;  and  the  invec- 
tives of  the  Latins  will  not  bias  our  more  candid 
belief,  that  the  emperor  Alexius  dissembled  their 
insolence,  eluded  their  hostilities,  counselled  their 
rashness,  and  opened  to  their  ardour  the  road  of 
pilgrimage  and  conquest.  But  when  the  Turks 
had  been  driven  from  Nice  and  the  sea-coast,  when 
the  Byzantine  princes  no  longer  dreaded  the  distant 
sultans  of  Cogni,  they  felt  with  purer  indignation 
the  free  and  frequent  passage  of  the  western  bar- 
barians, who  violated  the  majesty,  and  endangered 
the  safety,  of  the  empire.  The  second  and  third 
crusades  were  undertaken  under  the  reign  of  Manuel 
Comnenus  and  Isaac  Angelas.  Of  the  former,  the 
passions  were  always  impetuous,  and  often  male- 
volent;  and  the  natural  union  of  a  cowardly  and  a 
mischievous  temper  was  exemplified  in  the  latter, 
who,  without  merit  or  mercy,  could  punish  a  tyrant, 
and  occupy  his  throne.  It  was  secretly,  and  per- 
haps tacitly,  resolved  by  the  prince  and  people  to 
destroy,  or  at  least  to  discourage,  the  pilgrims,  by 

fore  the  version  and  comment  suppose  the  modest  and  insufficient 
reckoning  of  !l(l,OO0'  Does  not  Godfrey  of  Viterbo  (Pantheon,  p.  x\x. 
in  Muratnri,  torn.  vii.  p.  462.)  exclaim, 

Numerum  si  poscere  qureras, 

Millia  niiUena  milites  agmen  erat. 

o  This  extrava;,'ant  account  is  siven  by  Albert  of  Stade;  (apud  Strli. 
vium,  p.  414.)  my  calculation  is  borrowed  from  Godfrey  of  Viterbo, 
Arnold  of  Lubeek,  apud  eiuidem,  and  Bernard  Thesaur.  (c.  109.  p.  804.) 
The  orijrinal  writers  are  silent.  'I'lie  Mahometans  (f^ve  him  200,000, 
or  2fiO,000,  men.  (Bohadin,  in  Vit.  Saladin.  p.  IIO.) 

P  1  mn^t  observe,  that  in  the  second  and  third  cru,s;ides,  the  siibjerts 
of  Conrad  and  Frederic  arc  styled  by  the  Greeks  and  orientals  Ala- 
mnntii.  The  Lerhi  and  Tzerlii  of  Ciiiuamus  are  the  l*oles  and  Boln. 
mians;  and  it  is  for  the  French  that  he  reserves  the  ancient  appellation 
of  Germans.     He  likewise  names  the  BpiTrm,  or  Tipnanvot. 
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ever)'  species  of  injury  and  oppression  ;  and  their 
want  of  prudence  and  discipline  continually  atVorded 
the  pretence  or  the  opportunity.  The  western  raon- 
arclis  had  stipulated  a  safe  passage  and  fair  market 
in  the  country  of  their  christian  brethren  ;  the  treaty 
had  been  ratified  by  oaths  and  hostages  ;  and  the 
poorest  soldier  of  Frederic's  army  was  furnished 
with  three  marks  of  silver  to  defray  his  expenses 
on  the  road.  But  every  engagement  was  violated 
by  treachery  and  injustice;  and  the  complaints  of 
the  Latins  are  attested  by  the  honest  confession  of 
a  Greek  historian,  who  has  dared  to  prefer  truth  to 
his  country.<i  Instead  of  an  hospitable  reception, 
the  gates  of  the  cities,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia, 
were  closely  barred  against  the  crusaders  ;  and  the 
scanty  pittance  of  food  was  let  down  in  baskets 
from  the  walls.  Experience  or  foresight  might 
excuse  this  timid  jealousy  ;  but  the  coumion  duties 
of  humanity  prohibited  the  mixture  of  chalk,  or 
other  poisonous  ingredients,  in  the  bread  ;  and 
should  Manuel  be  acquitted  of  any  foul  connivance, 
he  is  guilty  of  coining  base  money  for  the  purpose 
of  trading  with  the  pilgrims.  In  every  step  of  their 
march  they  were  stopped  or  misled  :  the  governors 
had  private  orders  to  fortify  the  passes  and  break 
down  the  bridges  against  theui :  the  stragglers  were 
pillaged  and  murdered  ;  the  soldiers  and  horses 
were  pierced  in  the  woods  by  arrows  from  an  in- 
visible hand  ;  the  sick  were  burnt  in  their  beds  ; 
and  the  dead  bodies  were  hung  on  gibbets  along 
the  highways.  These  injuries  exasperated  the 
champions  of  the  cross,  who  were  not  endowed 
with  evangelical  patience  ;  and  the  Byzantine 
princes,  who  had  provoked  the  unequal  conflict, 
promoted  the  embarkation  and  march  of  these  for- 
midable guests.  On  the  verge  of  the  Turkish  fron- 
tier Barbarossa  spared  the  guilty  Philadelphia,'^ 
rewarded  the  hospitable  Laodicea,  and  deplored 
the  hard  necessity  that  had  stained  his  sword  with 
arry  drops  of  christian  blood.  In  their  intercourse 
with  tlie  monarchs  of  Germany  and  France,  the 
pride  of  the  Greeks  was  exposed  to  an  anxious 
trial.  Tliey  might  boast  that  on  the  first  interview 
the  seat  of  Louis  was  a  low  stool,  beside  the  throne 
of  Manuel  ;'  but  no  sooner  had  the  French  king 
transported  his  army  beyond  the  Bosphorus,  than 
he  refused  the  ofler  of  a  second  conference,  unless 
his  brother  would  meet  him  on  equal  terms,  either 
on  the  sea  or  land.  With  Conrad  and  Frederic, 
the  ceremonial  was  still  nicer  and  more  difficult : 
like  the  successors  of  Constantiiie,  they  styled 
themselves  emperors  of  the  Romans;'  and  firmly 
maintained  the  purity  of  their  title  and  dignity. 

q  Niretas  was  a  child  at  the  second  criividc,  but  in  the  third  he  com- 
manded apainst  the  Franks  tlie  important  [iitst  of  I'hihppopolis.  Cin. 
tiamns  is  infected  with  national  prejudice  and  prirle. 

r  The  conduct  of  the  Pliiladelphians  is  blamed  by  Nicetas,  while  the 
aQonymous  German  accuses  the  rudeness  of  his  countrymen,  (culpa 
nostra.)  History  would  be  pleasant,  if  tve  were  embarr'is>ed  only  by 
such  contradictions.  It  is  likewise  from  Nicetas,  that  we  learn  the 
pious  and  humane  sorrow  of  rrederie. 

B  XCiijiaXi]  (dpa,  which  Ciniiamus  translates  into  Latin  by  the  word 
ZtXXio^,  Dncan;;c  works  very  bard  to  save  his  kitiij:  and  country  from 
such  if;nominy,  (sur  Joinville,  dissertat.  xxvii.  p.''.Tl7— .320  )  Louis 
afterwards  insisted  on  a  meeting  in  luari  e\  ieiiuo,  u<it  ex  e(|UO,  accord- 
ing to  the  laughable  readings  of  some  MSS. 


Turkish  warfare. 


The  first  of  these  representatives  of  Charlemagne 
would  only  converse  with  Manuel  on  horseback  in 
the  open  field  ;  the  second,  by  passing  the  Helles- 
pont rarhcr  than  the  Bosphorus,  declined  the  view 
of  Constantinople  and  its  sovereign.  An  emperor, 
who  had  been  crowned  at  Rome,  was  reduced  in  the 
Greek  epistles  to  the  humble  appellation  of  rex,  or 
prince  of  the  Alemanni ;  and  the  vain  and  feeble 
Angelus  all'eeied  to  be  ignorant  of  the  name  of  one 
of  the  greatest  men  and  monarchs  of  the  age. 
While  they  viewed  with  hatred  and  suspicion  the 
Latin  pilgrims,  the  Greek  emperors  maintained  a 
strict,  though  secret,  alliance  with  the  Turks  and 
Saracens.  Isaac  Angelus  complained,  that  by  his 
friendship  for  the  great  Saladin  he  had  incurred 
the  enmity  of  the  Franks  ;  and  a  mosque  was 
founded  at  Constantinople  for  the  public  exercise 
of  the  religion  of  Mahomet." 

III.  The  swarms  that  followed  the 
first  crusade,  were  destroyed  in  Anato- 
lia by  famine,  pestilence,  and  the  Turkish  arrows  : 
and  the  princes  only  escaped  with  some  squadrons 
of  horse  to  accomplish  their  lamentable  pilgrimage. 
A  just  opinion  may  be  formed  of  their  knowledge 
and  humanity  ;  of  their  knowledge  from  the  design 
of  subduing  Persia  and  Chorasan  in  their  way  to 
Jerusalem  ;  of  their  humanity,  from  the  massacre  of 
the  christian  people,  a  friendly  city,  who  came  out 
to  meet  them  with  palms  and  crosses  in  their  hands. 
The  arms  of  Conrad  and  Louis  were  less  cruel  and 
imprudent ;  but  the  event  of  the  second  crusade  was 
still  more  ruinous  to  Christendom;  and  the  Greek 
Manuel  is  accused  by  his  own  subjects  of  giving 
seasonable  intelligence  to  the  sultan,  and  treacher- 
ous guides  to  the  Latin  princes.  Instead  of  crush- 
ing the  common  foe,  by  a  double  attack  at  the  same 
time  but  on  different  sides,  the  Germans  were  urged 
by  emulation,  and  the  French  were  retarded  by 
jealousy.  Louis  had  scarcely  passed  the  Bosphorus 
when  he  was  met  by  the  returning  emperor,  who 
had  lost  the  greatest  part  of  his  army  in  glorious, 
but  unsuccessful,  actions  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ma.'andcr.  The  contrast  of  the  pomp  of  his  rival 
hastened  the  retreat  of  Conrad  :  the  desertion  of 
his  independent  vassals  reduced  him  to  his  heredi- 
tary troops  ;  and,he  borrowed  some  Greek  vessels  to 
execute  by  sea  the  pilgrimage  of  Palestine.  With- 
out studying  the  lessons  of  experience,  or  the  na- 
ture of  war,  the  king  of  France  advanced  through 
the  same  country  to  a  similar  fate.  The  vanguard, 
which  bore  the  royal  banner  and  the  orillamme  of 
St.  Denys,"  had  doubled  Ihcir  march  w  ilh  rash  and 
inconsiderate  speed  :  and  the  roar,  which  the  king 

t  Fi^o  Ttomanorum  impcrator  sum,  ille  Romanioruui.  (.\nonym. 
Cams.  p.  o\-2.)  The  public  and  historical  style  of  the  (.ireeks  was  I',if 
.  ..  priiictps.     Vet  Cinnamus  owns,  that  l^wtpiiTO(>  is  synonymous  lo 

n.in-.Xii.c. 

11  111  the  epistles  of  Innocent  HI.  (xiii.  p.  184.)  and  the  History  of 
Itoliadin,  (p.  1-29,  130.)  sec  the  views  of  a  pofa;  and  a  cadhi  on  this  sin- 
i)utar  toleration. 

X  As  counts  of  Vexin,  tlie  kinjjs  of  France  were  the  vassals  and  ad. 
vocatcs  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Denys.  The  sniiifs  peculiar  Lianncr, 
whi'h  Ihcy  received  front  the  abbot,  was  of  a  square  form,  and  a  rcil 
or  flamiufi  colour.  The  orijiamtnt  appeared  at  tiie  bead  of  the  French 
ari'nies  from  the  twelfth  to  the  sixteenth  ccutury.  (Ducaugc  sur  Joiu- 
villc,  Dissert,  xviii.  p.  214—25.1.) 
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coi»niaiuU-(l  in  person,  no  longer  lounil  their  com- 
panions in  the  evening  eanip.  In  darkness  and 
disorder,  tlicy  were  eneompassed,  assaulted,  and 
overwhelmed,  by  the  innumerable  host  of  Turks, 
who  in  the  art  of  war  were  superior  to  the  christians 
of  the  (wcll'lh  century.  Louis,  who  climbed  a  tree 
in  the  general  discomfiture,  was  saved  by  his  own 
valour  and  the  ignorance  of  his  adversaries ;  and 
with  the  dawn  of  day  he  escaped  alive,  but  almost 
alone,  to  the  camp  of  the  vanguard.  But  instead 
of  pursuing  his  expedition  by  land,  he  was  rejoiced 
to  shelter  the  relies  of  his  army  in  the  friendly  sea- 
port of  .Satalia.  From  thence  he  embarked  for  An- 
tioch  ;  but  so  penurious  was  the  supply  of  (Jreek 
vessels,  that  they  could  only  afford  room  for  his 
knights  and  nobles  ;  and  the  plebeian  crowd  of  in- 
fantry was  left  to  perish  at  the  foot  of  the  Pamphy- 
lian  hills.  The  emperor  and  the  king  embraced  and 
wept  at  Jerusalem  ;  their  martial  trains,  the  remnant 
of  mighty  armies,  were  joined  to  the  christian 
powers  of  Syria,  and  a  fruitless  siege  of  Damascus 
was  the  final  eflort  of  the  second  crusade,  Conrad 
and  Louis  embarked  for  Europe  with  the  personal 
fame  of  piety  and  courage  :  but  the  orientals  had 
braved  these  potent  monarchs  of  the  Franks,  with 
whose  names  and  military  forces  they  had  been  so 
often  threatened.'  Perhaps  they  had  still  more  to 
fear  from  the  veteran  genius  of  Frederic  the  (irst, 
who  in  his  youth  had  served  in  Asia  under  liis  \inv.\e 
Conrad.  Forty  campaigns  in  Germany  and  Italy 
had  taught  Barbarossa  to  command ;  and  his  sol- 
diers, even  the  princes  of  the  empire,  were  ac- 
customed under  bis  reign  to  obey.  As  soon  as  he 
lost  sight  of  Philadelphia  and  Laodicea,  the  last 
cities  of  the  Greek  frontier,  he  plunged  into  the  salt 
and  barren  desert,  a  land  (says  the  historian)  of 
horror  and  tribulation.^  During  twenty  days,  every 
step  of  liis  fainting  and  sickly  march  was  besieged 
by  the  innumerable  hordes  of  Turkmans,"  whose 
numbers  and  fury  seemed  after  each  defeat  to  mul- 
tiply and  inflame.  The  emperor  continued  to  strug- 
gle and  to  suffer  ;  and  such  w  as  the  measure  of  his 
calamities,  that  when  he  reached  the  gates  of  leo- 
nium,  no  more  than  one  thousand  knights  were  able 
to  serve  on  horseback.  By  a  sudden  and  resolute 
assault  he  defeated  the  guards,  and  stormed  the 
capital  of  the  sultan,""  who  humbly  sued  for  pardon 
and  peace.  The  road  was  now  open,  and  Frederic 
advanced  in  a  career  of  triumph,  till  he  was  unfor- 
tunately drowned  in   a  petty   torrent   of   Cilieia."^ 

y  Tlie  origrinal  Frencli  histories  of  tlie  second  cru9<i(1e  are  tlie  GeHta 
Lndoviri  VII.  piibli.shed  in  tlie  fourtli  volnme  of  Dticlipsne's  collection. 
The  same  volnitie  cont<iins  many  original  letters  of  the  kin;;,  of  Suger 
his  minister,  Sec.  tlie  best  documents  of  antlienlic  history. 

»  Terram  horroris  et  salsnginis,  terrara  siccani,  sterilem,  inamtenam. 
Anonym.  Canis.  p.  517.     The  emphatic  language  of  a  sutferer. 

a  Gens  innnmera,  sylvestris,  indomita,  praedones  sine  ductore.  The 
sultan  of  Cogni  might  sincerely  rejoice  in  their  defeat.  Anonym. 
Canis.  p.  517,  518. 

b  See  in  the  anonymous  writer  in  the  Collection  of  Canisius,  Tagino, 
«nd  Dohadin,  (Vit  Saladin.  p.  119,  120.)  the  amhignous  conduct  of 
Killidae  Arslan,  sultan  of  Cogni,  who  hated  and  feared  both  Saladin 
and  Frederic. 

c  riie  di-sire  of  comparing  two  great  men  has  tempted  many  writers 
to  drown  Frederic  in  the  river  Cydnus,  in  which  Alexander  so  inipru. 
denlly  bathed,  (tt.  Curt.  I.  iii.  c.  4,  5.)  Hut.  from  the  march  of  the 
emperor,  I  rather  .judge,  that  his  Salcph  is  llic  Calycadnu.",  a  stream 
of  hit  fame,  but  of  a  longer  course. 


The  remainder  of  his  Germans  were  consumed  by 
sickness  and  desertion;  and  the  emperor's  son  ex- 
pired with  the  greatest  part  of  hi.s  Swabian  vassals 
at  the  siege  of  Acre.  Among  the  Latin  heroes, 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon  and  Frederic  Barbarossa  alone 
could  achieve  tlie  passage  of  the  Lesser  Asia ;  yet 
even  their  success  was  a  warning ;  and  in  the  last 
and  most  experienced  age  of  the  crusades,  every 
nation  preferred  the  sea  to  the  toils  and  perils  of  an 
inland  expedition.'' 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  first  crusade    obstinacy  of  the 
is  a  natural   and  simple  event,  while   enthnsiusm  of 

,  r       1        1  ,-11     "'«  erusadcf. 

hope  was  Itesh,  danger  untried,  and 
enterprise  congenial  to  the  spirit  of  the  times.  But 
the  obstinate  perseverance  of  Europe  may  indeed 
excite  our  pity  and  admiration  ;  that  no  instruction 
should  have  been  drawn  from  constant  and  adverse 
experience ;  that  the  same  eonlidenee  should  have 
repeatedly  grown  from  the  same  failures;  that  si.x 
succeeding  generations  should  have  rushed  head- 
long down  the  precipice  that  w  as  open  before  them  ; 
and  that  men  of  every  condition  should  have  staked 
their  public  and  private  fortunes  on  the  desperate 
adventure  of  possessing  or  recovering  a  tomb-stone 
two  thousand  miles  from  their  country.  In  a  period 
of  two  centuries  after  the  coun<^il  of  Clermont,  each 
spring  and  summer  produced  a  new  emigration  of 
pilgrim  warriors  for  the  defence  of  the  Holy  Land  ; 
but  the  seven  great  armaments  or  crusades  were  ex- 
cited by  some  impending  or  recent  calamity:  the 
nations  were  moved  by  the  authority  of  their  pon- 
tiffs, and  the  e.xample  of  their  kings  :  their  zeal  was 
kindled,  and  their  reason  was  silenced,  by  the  voice 
of  their  holy  orators ;  and  among  these,  Bernard,* 
the  monk,  or  the  saint,  may  claim  the  most  honour- 
able place.  About  eight  years  before  character  and 
the  first  conquest  of  .Jerusalem,  he  was    minion  of  St. 

HeriLird, 

born  of  a  noble  family  in  Burgundy;  A.D. io»i— 11*3. 
at  tlie  age  of  threc-and-twenty  he  buried  himself  in 
the  monastery  of  Citeaux,  then  in  the  primitive  fer- 
vour of  the  institution  ;  at  the  end  of  two  years  he 
led  forth  her  third  colony,  or  daughter,  to  the  valley 
of  (ylairvau.x'  in  Champagne;  and  was  content, 
till  the  hour  of  his  death,  with  the  humble  station 
of  abbot  of  his  own  community.  A  philosophic, 
age  has  abolished,  with  too  liberal  and  indiscri- 
minate disdain,  the  honours  of  these  spiritual  heroes. 
The  meanest  among  them  are  distinguished  by  some 
energies  of  the  mind  ;  they  were  at  least  superior  to 
their  votaries  and  disciples  ;  and,  in  the  race  of 

d  Marinus  Sanatus,  A.  D.  1321.  lays  it  down  as  a  precept,  Qund 
ptulns  ecclesiie  per  terram  nullatenus  est  diicenda.  lie  resolves  by  the 
divine  aid,  the  obieclion,  or  rather  exception,  of  the  first  crusade. 
(Secreta  Fideliimi  Crucis,  1.  ii.  pars  ii.  c.  i.  p.  37,) 

c  The  most  authentic  information  of  St.  Heruard  must  he  drawn 
from  his  own  writings,  published  in  a  correct  edition  by  Pere  iMahil- 
lon,  and  reprinted  at  Venice  17.^0,  in  six  volumes  in  folio.  Whatever 
friendship  could  recollect,  or  superstition  could  add,  is  contained  in  the 
twr.  lives,  by  his  disciples,  ill  tlie  sixth  volume  ;  whatever  learning  and 
iTiticisin  could  aHcerlain,  may  be  found  in  the  prefaces  of  the  Henedic- 

tliie  eililnr. 

f  Clairvanx,  siiriiamed  the  valley  of  Abysynth,  is  situate  among  the 
woods  near  Bar  sur  Aiibe  in  riianipau-ne.  St.  Bernard  would  blush  at 
the  poni|i  of  the  church  and  monastery  ;  he  would  asli  for  the  library, 
anil  I  know  not  whether  he  would  be  iiiuirh  edified  by  a  ton  of  8lH> 
niuids,  (Ull  1.7th  hogsheads,)  which  almost  rivals  that  of  Heirtelburg. 
JMclanges  tiris  d'unc  Grande  Bibliotheiiue,  torn.  xlvi.  p.  1.)— 20.) 
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superstitioD,  they  attained  the  prize  for  which  such 
numbers  contended.      In  speech,  in  writing,  in  ac- 
tion, Bernard  stood  high  above  his  rivals  and  con- 
temporaries ;  his  compositions  are  not  devoid  of  wit 
and  eloquence  ;  and  he  seems  to  have  preserved  as 
much  reason  and  humanity  as  may  be  reconciled 
with  the  character  of  a  saint.     In  a  secular  life,  he 
would  have  shared  the  seventh  part  of  a  private  in- 
heritance ;  by  a  vow  of  poverty  and  penance,  by 
closing  his  eyes  against  the  visible  world,?  by  the 
refusal  of  all  ecclesiastical  dignities,  the.  abbot  of 
Clairvaux  became  the  oracle  of  Europe,  and  the 
founder  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  convents.   Princes 
and  pontiffs  trembled  at  the  freedom  of  his  aposto- 
lical censures :  France,  England,  and  Milan,  con- 
sulted and  obeyed  his  judgment  in  a  schism  of  the 
church  :  the  debt  was  repaid  by  tiie  gratitude  of  In- 
nocent the  second  ;  and  his  successor,  Eugenius  the 
third,  was  the  friend  and  disciple  of  the  holy  Ber- 
nard.    It  was  in   the  proclamation  of  the  second 
crusade  that  he  shone  as  the  missionary  and  prophet 
of  God,  who  called  the  nations  to  the  defence  of  his 
holy  sepulchre.''     At  the  parliament  of  Vczelay  he 
spoke  before  the  king;  and  Louis  the  seventh,  with 
his  nobles,  received  their  crosses  from  his  hand. 
The  abbot  of  Clairvaux  then  marched  to  the  less 
easy  conquest  of  the  emperor  Conrad  :  a  phlegma- 
tic people,  ignorant  of  his  language,  was  transport- 
ed by  the  pathetic  vehemence  of  his  tone  and  ges- 
tures ;  and  his  progress,  from  Constance  to  Cologne, 
was  the  triumph  of  eloquence  and  zeal.     Bernard 
applauds  his  own  success  in  the  depopulation  of 
Europe  ;  affirms  that  cities  and  castles  were  emptied 
of  their  inhabitants  ;  and  computes,  that  only  one 
man  was  left  behind  for  the  consolation  of  seven 
widows.'     The  blind  fanatics  were  desirous  of  elect- 
ing him  for  their  general ;  but  tlie  example  of  the 
hermit  Peter  was  before  his  eyes  ;  and  while  he  as- 
sured the  crusaders  of  the  divine  favour,  he  pru- 
dently  declined   a   military    command,   in   which 
failure  and  victory  would  have  been  almost  equally 
disgraceful  to  his  character.^     Yet,  after  the  cala- 
mitous event,  the   abbot  of  Clairvaux  was  loudly 
accused  as  a  false  prophet,  the  author  of  the  public 
and  private  mourning;  his   enemies    exulted,    his 
friends  blushed,  and  his  apology  was  slow  and  un- 
satisfactory.    He  justifies  his  obedience  to  the  com- 
mands of  the  pope  ;  expatiates  on  the  mysterious 
ways  of  Providence  ;  imputes  the  misfortunes  of  the 

IT  The  disciples  of  tlie  saint  (Vi(.  Ima,  1.  iii.  c,  2,  p.  1232.  Vit.  2'ia, 
e.  16.  No.  45.  p.  1383.)  record  a  marvellous  example  of  lii.s  pious  apalliv. 
Juxt.i  tactim  etiam  Lausauueusem  totius  diei  iliuere  pcrfjens,  peuilus 
noil  atteudit  aut  se  videre  non  vidit.  Cum  eiiim  vespere  facto  de  co. 
dem  lacu  socii  colloquerentur,  interroK.ibat  ens  uU'i  lacus  illc  isset;  et 
mirati  sunt  niiiversi.  To  admire  or  despise  St.  Beruar<l  as  he  ou-^ht, 
the  reader,  like  myself,  should  have  before  the  wiiulows  of  his  library 
the  beauties  of  that  incomparable  landscape. 

li  Otho  Frising.  1,  i.  c.  4.  Bernard.  Epist.  363.  ad  Francos  Oriell. 
tales.  0pp.  torn.  i.  p.  32S.   Vit.  Ima,  1.  iii.  c.  4.  torn.  vi.  p.  12.35. 

i  Maiidastis  et  obedivi  ....  miiltiplicati  sunt  super  numenim  ; 
vacuantur  urbes  et  castella  ;  et  petiP  jam  iioii  iiiveiiiiint  qneni  appre- 
hendaiit  septeni  niiiliercs  uiiuni  viruni ;  adeo  ubiiiiu:  vidua;  vivis  re- 
manent viris.  Bernard.  Epist.  p.  247.  We  must  be  careful  not  to  con. 
strue  petie  as  a  substantive. 

k  Qiiis  e;ro  sum  lit  di.sponam  acies,  ut  eprediar  ante  facies  armato- 
rum,  ant  quid  tarn  remotum  a  professioiie  iiieri,  si  vires,  si  peritia,  &c. 
Epist.  a5B.  torn.  i.  p.  259.  He  speaks  with  couteinpt  of  the  hermit 
Peter,  vir  <|uidam.  Epist.  363. 

1  Sic  dicuiit  forsilaii  iste,  uiidescimns  quod  a  Domino  sermoefiressus 
fiit?  Qux-  iigna  tu  facis  ut  crcdamus  tibi?  Non  est  quod  ad  ista  ipse 


pilgrims  to  their  own  sins  ;  and  modestly  insinuates, 
that  his  mission  had  been  approved  by  signs  and 
wonders.'  Had  the  fact  been  certain,  the  argument 
would  be  decisive ;  and  his  faithful  dLsciplcs,  who 
enumerate  twenty  or  thirty  miracles  in  a  day,  ap- 
peal to  the  public  assemblies  of  France  and  Ger- 
many, in  which  they  were  performed.'"  At  the 
present  hour,  such  prodigies  will  not  obtain  credit 
beyond  the  precincts  of  Clairvaux;  but  in  the  pre- 
ternatural cures  of  the  blind,  the  lame,  and  the 
sick,  who  were  presented  to  the  man  of  God,  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  ascertain  the  separate  shares  of 
accident,  of  fancy,  of  imposture,  and  of  fiction. 

Omnipotence  itself  cannot  escape  pr„g„ssofthe 
the  murmurs  of  its  discordant  votaries ;  Mahometans. 
since  the  same  dispensation  which  was  applauded 
as  a  deliverance  in  Europe,  was  deplored,  and  per- 
haps arraigned,  as  a  calamity  in  Asia.  After  the 
loss  of  Jerusalem,  the  Syrian  fugitives  diffused  their 
consternation  and  sorrow  :  Bagdad  mourned  in  the 
dust ;  the  cadhi  Zeineddin  of  Damascus  tore  his 
beard  in  the  caliph's  presence;  and  the  whole  divan 
shed  tears  at  his  melancholy  tale."  But  the  com- 
manders of  the  faithful  could  only  weep  ;  they  were 
themselves  captives  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks  : 
some  temporal  power  was  restored  to  the  last  age 
of  the  Abbassidcs  ;  but  their  humble  ambition  was 
confined  to  Bagdad  and  the  adjacent  province. 
Their  tyrants,  the  Seljukian  sultans,  had  followed 
the  common  law  of  the  Asiatic  dynasties,  the  un- 
ceasing round  of  valour,  greatness,  discord,  dege- 
neracy, and  decay :  their  spirit  and  power  were 
unequal  to  the  defence  of  religion  ;  and,  in  his  dis- 
tant realm  of  Persia,  the  christians  were  strangers 
to  the  name  and  the  arms  of  Sangiar,  the  last  hero 
of  his  race."  While  the  sultans  were  j^^^  Atabek  f 
involved  in  the  silken  web  of  the  ha-  Syria. 
ram,  the  pious  task  was  undertaken  by  their  slaves, 
the  Atabeks,!"  a  Turkish  name,  which,  like  the  By- 
zantine patricians,  may  be  translated  by  Father  of 
the  Prince.  Ascansar,  a  valiant  Turk,  had  been 
the  favourite  of  Malek  Shaw,  from  whom  he  received 
the  privilege  of  standing  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
throne  ;  but,  in  the  civil  wars  that  ensued  on  the 
monarch's  death,  he  lost  his  head  and  the  govern- 
ment of  Aleppo.  His  domestic  emirs 
persevered  in  their  attachment  to  his  A.b.' 
son  Zenghi,  who  proved  his  first  arms  27—1145. 
against  the  Franks  in  the  defeat  of  Antioch  :  thirty 

respondeani :  parceiidum  verecundia:  me;p,  respoiide  tu  pro  me.  et  pro 
te  ipso,  secundum  qua;  vidisti  et  aiulisti,  et  secundum  ijiind  te  inspinw 
verit  Dens.     Consolat.  I.  ii.  c.  1.    0pp.  tlim.  ii.  p.  121—42.3. 

m  See  tlie  testimonies  in  Vita  Iraa.  1.  iv.  e.  5,  6.  Opp.  torn,  ri  p 
1258-1261.  1.  vi.  c.  1-17.  p.  1286-1314. 

u  Abulmahasen  apud  DeGuigucs.  Hist.  Acs  HuDS.  torn.  ii.  p.  ii.  p. 
99. 

o  See  his  article  iu  the  Bibtiotheque  Oricntale  of  D'Herbelot,  and 
De  GliiRue.s,  torn.  ii.  p.  i.  p.  230—261.  Such  was  liis  valour,  that  he 
was  styled  tlie  second  Alexander;  and  such  the  extravaj^aut  love  of  his 
subjects,  that  they  prayed  for  the  sultan  a  year  after  his  decease.  Yet 
Saii.L'iar  mi;:ht  have  been  made  prisoner  by  the  Franks,  as  well  as  by 
the  Uzes.  He  reigned  near  fifty  years,  (A.  D.  1103—1152.)  and  was  a 
miiniticent  patron  of  Persian  poetry. 

P  See  the  Chronology  of  the  Atalieks  of  Irak  ami  Syria,  in  Di 
Guigties,  torn.  i.  p.  234;  and  the  reigns  of  Zenghi  and  Noureddin  ill 
the  same  writer,  (torn,  ii,  p.  ii.  p.  147—221.)  who  u.ses  the  Arabic  text 
of  Reuelalhir,  Ben  Schouiia.and  Abulfeda;  the  BibliolhequeOrientale, 
under  the  articles  ..^/afttA-a  and  Auureddlii,  Au<\  the  Dyuastics  of  AbuU 
pharagius,  p,  250—267.  vers,  Pocock. 
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campaisns  in  the  service  of  tlie  ealipli  and  sultan  esta- 
blislied  liis  niilitarv  fume  ;  and  lie  was  invested  with 
the  command  of  .Mosul,  as  the  only  eliainpinii  (hat 
could  avenge  the  cause  of  the  piophet.  The  piililie 
hope  was  not  disappointed  :  after  a  siei;c  of  twenty- 
live  days,  he  stormed  the  city  of  ICdessa,  and  re- 
covered from  the  Franks  their  conquests  beyond 
the  Euphrates  :'*  the  martial  tribes  of  Curdistan 
were  subdued  by  the  independent  sovereign  of 
Mosul  and  Aleppo:  his  soldiers  were  taui;ht  to  be- 
hold the  camp  as  their  ordy  country  ;  they  trusted 
to  his  liberality  for  their  rewards  ;  and  their  absent 
families  were  protected  by  the  vij;i!ance  of  Zenghi. 
At  the  head  of  these  veterans,  his  son 
A.  D.  '  Noureddin  gradually  united  the  Ma- 
1145— 11/-1.  iionjctan  powers ;  added  the  kingdom 
of  Damascus  to  that  of  Aleppo,  and  waged  a  long 
and  successful  war  against  the  christians  of  Syria  ; 
bespread  his  ample  reign  from  tlic  Tigris  to  the  Nile, 
and  the  Abbassides  rewarded  their  faithful  servant 
with  all  the  titles  and  prerogatives  of  royalty.  The 
Latins  themselves  were  compelled  to  own  the  wisdom 
and  courage,  and  even  the  justice  and  piety,  of  this 
implacable  adversary.'  In  his  life  and  government 
the  holy  warrior  revived  the  zeal  and  simplicity  of 
the  first  caliphs.  Gold  and  silk  were  banished  from 
his  palace  ;  the  use  of  wine  from  his  dominions ; 
the  public  revenue  was  scrupulously  applied  to  the 
public  service  ;  and  the  frugal  household  of  Nou- 
reddin was  maintained  from  his  legitimate  share  of 
the  spoil  wliich  he  vested  in  the  purchase  of  a  pri- 
vate estate.  His  favourite  sultana  sighed  for  some 
female  object  of  expense.  "  Alas,"  replied  the  king, 
"  1  fear  God,  and  am  no  more  than  the  treasurer  of 
the  Moslems.  Their  property  I  cannot  alienate ; 
but  I  still  possess  throe  shops  in  the  city  of  Hems  : 
these  you  may  take  ;  and  these  alone  can  I  bestow." 
His  chamber  of  justice  was  the  terror  of  the  great 
and  the  refuge  of  the  poor.  Some  years  after  the 
sultan's  death,  an  oppressed  subject  called  aloud  in 
the  streets  of  Damascus,  "  O  Noureddin,  Noureddin, 
where  art  thou  now?  Arise,  arise,  to  pity  and  pro- 
tect us!"  A  tumult  was  apprehended,  and  a  living 
tyrant  blushed  or  trembled  at  the  name  of  a  depart- 
ed monarch. 

Coniiuest  of  ^^J  '^'"^  arms  of  the  Turks  and  Franks 

Esypt  by  the  (he  Fatimites  had  been  deprived  of 
Syria.  In  Egypt  the  decay  of  their 
character  and  inlluence  was  still  more 
essential.  Yet  they  were  still  revered  as  the  de- 
scendants and  successors  of  the  prophet ;  they  main- 
tained their  invisible  state  in  the  palace  of  Cairo; 
and  their  person  was  seldom  violated  by  the  profane 
eyes  of  subjects  or  strangers.  The  Latin  ambassa- 
dors have  described  their  own  introduction  through 
a  series  of  gloomy  passages,  and  glittering  porticos;' 

<1  William  of  Tyre  (I.  xvi.  c.  4,  5.  7.)  describes  tlie  loss  of  Edessa, 
.inj  the  death  of  Zenghi.  The  corriipliuti  of  his  name  into  Sanyuin, 
afforded  the  Latins  a  eoinfurlalile  alUisiun  to  his  sanfjuinary  character 
and  end.  sit  sanguine  saii<;ilinolenlus. 

r  N'oradinus  (>wiys  WiMiam  of  Tyre,  I.  xx.  :j3.1  maximiis  nominisct 
fldei  Christiana.-  [urrsccutor  ;  princeps  tameti  Justus,  vafer,  providus,  et 
secundum  ;;cntis  snaf  traditiones  relifciosus.  To  tliis  catholic  witness 
»c  may  add  the  primate  of  the  Jacobites,  (Abulpliata;;.   p.  207.)  quo 


Turks, 

A.    D.   1163— 

iicg. 


the  scene  was  enlivened  by  the  warbling  of  birds  and 
the  murmur  of  fountains  :  it  was  enriched  by  a  dis- 
play of  rich  furniture  and  rare  animals  ;  of  tlie  im- 
perial tre;isurcs,  something  was  shown,  ;ind  nnich 
was  supposed  ;  and  the  long  order  of  unfolding 
doors  was  guarded  by  black  soldiers  and  domestic 
eunuchs.  The  sanctuary  of  the  presence-chamber 
was  veiled  with  a  curtain  ;  and  the  vizir,  who  con- 
ducted the  ambassadors,  laid  aside  his  scymitar,  and 
prostrated  himself  three  times  on  the  ground  ;  the 
veil  was  then  removed  ;  and  they  beheld  the  com- 
mander of  the  faithful,  who  signihed  his  pleasure  to 
the  lirst  slave  of  the  throne,  jiutthis  slave  was  his 
master;  the  vizirs  or  sultans  had  usurped  the  su- 
preme administration  of  Egypt;  the  claims  of  the 
rival  candidates  were  decided  by  arms;  and  the 
name  of  the  most  worthy,  of  the  strongest,  was  in- 
serted in  the  royal  patent  of  command.  The  factions 
of  Dargham  and  .Shawer  alternately  expelled  eaeii 
other  from  the  capital  and  country  ;  and  the  weaker 
side  implored  the  dangerous  protection  of  the  sul- 
tan of  Damascus  or  the  king  of  Jerusalem,  the  per- 
petual enemies  of  the  sect  and  monarchy  of  the 
Fatimites.  By  bis  arras  and  religion  the  Turk  was 
most  formidable  ;  but  the  Franks,  in  an  easy  direct 
march,  could  advance  from  Gaza  to  the  Nile  ;  while 
the  intermediate  situation  of  his  realm  compelled  the 
troops  of  Noureddin  to  wheel  round  the  skirts  <d' 
-\rabia,  a  long  and  painful  circuit,  which  exposed 
them  to  thirst,  fatigue,  and  the  burning  winds  of  the 
desert.  The  secret  zeal  and  ambition  of  the  Turk- 
ish prince  aspired  to  reign  in  Egypt  under  the  name 
of  the  Abbassides ;  but  the  restoration  of  the  suppli- 
ant Shawer  was  the  ostensible  motive  of  the  lirst  ex- 
pedition ;  and  the  success  was  intrusted  to  the  emir 
Shiraeouh,  a  valiant  and  veteran  commander.  Darg- 
ham was  oppressed  and  slain  ;  but  the  ingratitude, 
the  jealousy,  the  just  apprehensions,  of  his  more  for- 
tunate rival,  soon  provoked  him  to  invite  the  king  of 
.Jerusalem  to  deliver  Egypt  from  his  insolent  bene- 
factors. To  this  union  the  forces  of  Shiraeouh 
were  unc(|ual  ;  he  relinquished  the  premature  con- 
quest;  and  the  evacuation  of  Belbcis  or  Pelusium 
was  the  condition  of  his  safe  retreat.  As  the  Turks 
defiled  before  the  enemy,  and  their  general  closed 
the  rear,  with  a  vigilant  eye,  and  a  battle-axe  in  his 
hand,  a  Frank  presumed  to  ask  him  if  he  were  not 
afraid  of  an  attack  ?  "  It  is  doubtless  in  your  power 
to  begin  the  attack,"  replied  the  intrepid  emir  ;  "but 
rest  assured,  that  not  one  of  my  soldiers  will  go  to 
paradise  till  he  has  sent  an  infidel  to  hell."  His  re- 
port of  the  riches  of  the  land,  the  elTcminaey  of  the 
natives,  and  the  disorders  of  the  government,  revived 
the  hopes  of  Noureddin  ;  the  caliph  of  Bagdad  ap- 
plauded the  pious  design  ;  and  Shiraeouh  descend- 
ed into  Egypt  a  second  time  with  twelve  thousand 

non  alter  erat  inter  reges  vitae  ratione  magis  laudahili,  ant  <|uw  phiri- 
bus  jnstitiu.'  cxpcrimeiiti8al)undaret.  The  true  praise  of  kinys  is  after 
tlieir  death,  and  from  the  mnutli  of  their  enemies. 

■  From  the  ambass.ndor,  William  of  Tyre  (I.  xix  c.  17,  18.)  describes 
the  palace  of  Cairo.  In  the  rali|,h's  treasure  were  found  a  pearl  as  lar^e 
as  a  pif'eon's  eg;?,  a  ruby  weighing;  seventeen  Iif;yptian  drams,  an 
emerald  a  palm  and  a  half  in  h-tifjth,  and  many  vases  of  crystal  auj 
porcelain  of  China.  (Rcnaudot,  p.  &3G.) 
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Turks,  and  eleven  thousand  Arabs.  Yet  bis  forces 
were  still  inferior  to  tbe  confederate  armies  of  the 
Franks  and  Saracens ;  and  I  can  discern  an  unusual 
degree  of  military  art,  in  his  passage  of  tlie  Nile, 
his  retreat  into  Thebais,  his  masterly  evolutions  in 
the  battle  of  Babain,  the  surprise  of  Alexandria,  and 
his  marches  and  counter-marches  in  tbe  Hats  and 
valley  of  Egypt,  from  the  tropic  to  tbe  sea.  His 
conduct  was  seconded  by  the  courage  of  his  troops, 
and  on  the  eve  of  action  a  Mamaluke'  exclaimed, 
"  If  we  cannot  wrest  Egypt  from  tbe  christian  dogs, 
why  do  we  not  renounce  tbe  honours  and  rewards 
of  the  sultan,  and  retire  to  labour  with  the  peasants, 
or  to  spin  with  the  females  of  the  haram  !"  Yet, 
after  all  his  efforts  in  the  field  ,"  after  the  obstinate 
defence  of  Alexandria  "  by  his  nephew  Saladin,  an 
honourable  capitulation  and  retreat  concluded  the 
second  enterprise  of  Sbiracoub  ;  and  Noureddin 
reserved  bis  abilities  for  a  third  and  more  propitious 
occasion.  It  was  soon  offered  by  the  ambition  and 
avarice  of  Amalric  or  Amaury,  king  of  Jerusalem, 
who  had  imbibed  tbe  pernicious  maxim,  that  no 
faith  should  be  kept  with  the  enemies  of  God.  A 
religious  warrior,  the  great  master  of  the  hospital, 
encouraged  him  to  proceed ;  the  emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople either  gave,  or  promised,  a  fleet  to  act 
with  the  armies  of  Syria  ;  and  tbe  perDdious  chris- 
tian, unsatisfied  with  spoil  and  subsidy,  aspired  to 
the  conquest  of  Egypt.  In  this  emergency,  tbe 
Moslems  turned  their  eyes  towards  the  sultan  of 
Damascus;  the  vizir,  whom  danger  encompassed  on 
all  sides,  yielded  to  their  unanimous  wishes,  and 
Noureddin  seemed  to  be  tempted  by  tbe  fair  offer  of 
one  third  of  the  revenue  of  tbe  kingdom.  Tbe 
Franks  were  already  at  the  gates  of  Cairo  ;  but  the 
suburbs,  tbe  old  city,  were  burnt  on  their  ap- 
proach ;  they  were  deceived  by  an  insidious  nego- 
eiation,  and  their  vessels  were  unable  to  surmount 
the  barriers  of  the  Nile.  They  prudently  declined 
a  contest  with  tbe  Turks  in  tbe  midst  of  a  bos- 
tile  country ;  and  Amaury  retired  into  Palestine 
with  the  shame  and  reproach  that  always  adhere  to 
unsuccessful  injustice.  After  this  deliverance,  Sbi- 
racoub was  invested  with  a  robe  of  honour,  which 
he  soon  stained  with  tbe  blood  of  tbe  unfortunate 
Shawer.  For  a  while,  the  Turkish  emirs  condescend- 
ed to  hold  the  office  of  vizir  ;  but  this  foreign  con- 
quest precipitated  the  fall  of  the  Fatimites  them- 
selves ;  and  the  bloodless  change  was  accomplished 

t  Mamluc,  plur.  MamaJic,  is  defined  by  Pocock,  (Prolejiom.  ad 
Abulpllarii>;.  p.  7.)  and  D'Herbelot,  (p.  545.)  scrvum  emptitillm,  seu 
qui  pretio  nunierato  in  domiiii  possessionem  cedit.  They  frequently  oecnr 
in  the  wars  of  Saladin  ;  {Boliadin,  p.  236,  &c.)  and  it  was  only  the  Bahiir. 
tie  Mamalukes  that  were  first  introduced  into  K^ypt  by  his  descendants. 

u  Jacohiis  :i  A'itriaco  (p.  II IG.)  ;;ives  the  kiiii;  of  Jerus;detn  nu  more 
Ulan  374  knights.  Both  the  Franks  and  the  Moslems  report  the  supe- 
rior numbers  of  the  enemy  ;  a  dilference  which  may  be  solved  by 
countin;^  or  omittinj;  the  liuwarlike  Ktryptians. 

X  It  was  the  Alexandria  of  the  Arabs,  a  muldlc  term  in  e.xtent  and 
riches  between  the  period  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  that  of  the 
Turks.  (Savary,  Lettressur  l'E>:yiite,  torn.  i.  p.  2.%  'iG.) 

y  For  tliis  preat  revolution  oi"  E^vpt,  see  William  Tyre,  (I.  xix.  5, 
6.  7.  12— 3I.XX.  5— 12.)Bohadin,  (in  Vit.  Saladin.  p.  30-39.)  Ahulfeda, 
(in  Excerpt.  Schnllens,  p.  1—12.)  DHerbclot,  (Bihiiot.  Orient,  pithed. 
Fatbemah,  but  very  incorrect.)  Uenaudot,  (Ili^t.  Patriarch.  Alex.  p. 
522-525.  532—5.17.)  Vertot,  (Hist,  des  Chevaliers  de  Maltlie,  tom.  i.  p. 
J41  — 163.  in  410,)  and  M.  de  Guignes,  (tom.  ii  p.  185—215.) 

■  For  the  Curds,  see  Ue  Giiisnes,  tom.  i.  p.  416.  417.  the  Index  Gen. 
graphicus  of  SchullcDs,  and  Tavernier,  Voyayts,  p.  i.  p.  30**,  3uy.    The 
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by  a  message  and  a  word.  The  caliphs  had  been 
degraded  by  their  own  weakness  and  tbe  tyranny 
of  the  vizirs  :  their  subjects  blushed,  when  the  de- 
scendant and  successor  of  the  prophet  presented  bis 
naked  hand  to  the  rude  gripe  of  a  Latin  ambassador ; 
they  wept  when  be  sent  the  hair  of  his  women,  a  sad 

emblem  of  their  grief  and  terror,  to  ex-   _  .   ,,.„.. 
®  '  Endof  theFatl- 

cite  tbe  pity  of  tbe  sultan  of  Damascus,     mite  caliplw. 

By  tbe  command  of  Noureddin,  and  tbe 
sentence  of  the  doctors,  the  holy  names  of  Abubeker, 
Omar,  and  Otbman,  were  solemnly  restored  :  tbe  ca- 
liph Mostbadi,  of  Bagdad,  was  acknowledged  in  the 
public  prayers  as  the  true  commander  of  the  faithful ; 
and  the  green  livery  of  the  sons  of  Ali  was  exchanged 
for  the  black  colour  of  the  Abbassides.  The  last  of 
bis  race,  the  caliph  Adiied,  who  survived  only  ten 
days,  expired  in  happy  ignorance  of  his  fate :  his 
treasures  secured  the  loyalty  of  the  soldiers,  and 
silenced  the  murmurs  of  the  sectaries ;  and  in  all  sub- 
sequent revolutions  Egypt  has  never  departed  from 
the  orthodox  tradition  of  the  Moslems.' 

The  hilly  country  beyond  the  Tigris  Reign  and  .-ha. 

-'  J         J  D         racter  of  Saladin, 

is  occupied  by  the  pastoral  tribes  of  a.  d.  1191— 1193. 
the  Curds  ;'  a  people  hardy,  strong,  savage,  impa- 
tient of  yoke,  addicted  to  rapine,  and  tenacious  of 
tbe  government  of  their  national  chiefs.  The  re- 
semblance of  name,  situation,  and  manners,  seem 
to  identify  them  with  tbe  Carducbiansof  tbe  Greeks  ;^ 
and  they  still  defend  against  tbe  Ottoman  Porte  the 
antique  freedom  which  they  asserted  against  the 
successors  of  Cyrus.  Poverty  and  ambition  prompt- 
ed them  to  embrace  the  profession  of  mercenary 
soldiers  :  tbe  service  of  his  father  and  uncle  pre- 
pared tbe  reign  of  the  great  Saladin  ;>>  and  the  son 
of  Job  or  Ayub,  a  simple  Curd,  magnanimously 
smiled  at  his  pedigree,  which  flattery  deduced  from 
tbe  Arabian  caliphs.'^  So  unconscious  was  Noured- 
din of  the  impending  ruin  of  his  bouse,  that  be  con- 
strained the  reluctant  youth  to  follow  his  uncle 
Sbiracoub  into  Egypt ;  his  military  character  was 
established  by  tbe  defence  of  Alexandria  ;  and  if 
we  may  believe  tbe  Latins,  he  solicited  and  obtained 
from  tbe  christian  general  tbe  prufanc  honours  of 
knighthood.''  On  tbe  death  of  Sbiracoub,  the  office 
of  grand  vizir  was  bestowed  on  Saladin,  as  the 
youngest  and  least  powerful  of  the  emirs ;  but  with 
the  advice  of  his  father,  whom  he  invited  to  Cairo, 
bis  genius  obtained  tbe  ascendant  over  his  equals, 
and  attached  the  army  to  his  person  and  interest. 

Ayoubites  descended  from  the  tribe  of  Rawadirei,  one  of  the  noblest; 
but  as  they  were  infected  with  the  heresy  t>f  the  metempsycliosis,  the 
orthodox  sultans  insinuated  that  their  descent  was  only  on  tlie  niother^s 
side,  and  that  their  ancestor  was  a  stranger  who  settled  among:  the 
Curds. 

a  See  tlie  fourth  book  of  the  Anabasis  of  .Vennphon.  The  ten  thou- 
•sand  sutTered  more  from  the  arrows  of  the  free  Carduchians,  thau  from 
the  sjilrnditl  weakness  of  the  great  king. 

b  M'e  are  indebted  to  the  professor  Schultens  (Lugd.  Bat.  175.'i.  in 
folio)  for  the  richest  and  most  authentic  materials,  a  life  of  Saladin  by 
his  friend  and  minister  the  cadhi  Rolmdin,  and  copious  extracts  from 
the  history  of  his  kinsman  the  prince  Abulfeda  of  tiainah.  To  these 
we  may  add,  tbe  article  of  Salaheiidin  in  the  Bibliotheiiue  Orientalc, 
and  all"  th.il  may  be  gleaned  from  the  Dynasties  of  Abulpllaragius. 

c  Since  .\bulteda  was  himself  an  Ayoubite,  he  may  share  Ute  praise, 
for  imitating,  at  least  tacitly,  the  modesty  of  the  founder. 

A  Ilist.  Ilierosol.  in  the  t^esta  Uei  per  Francos,  p.  1152.  A  similar 
example  may  be  found  in  Joiiiville;  (p.  42.  edition  du  Louvre;)  liuttlic 

!>ious  St.  Louis  refused  to  dignify  infidels  with  the  order  of  Christ  talk 
LDighthood.  (Ducauge,  Obserntious,  p.  70.) 
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While  Noiireddin  lived,  these  ambitious  Curds  were 
the  most  hiiiiilile  of  his  slaves  :  and  tlic  indisercet 
murmurs  of"  the  divan  were  silenecd  hy  the  jirudent 
Ayul),  who  loudly  protested  that  at  the  command  of 
the  sultan  he  himself  would  lead  his  son  in  chains 
to  the  foot  of  the  throne.  "  Such  language,"  he 
added  in  private,  "  was  prudent  and  proper  in  an 
assembly  of  your  rivals  ;  but  we  are  now  above  fear 
and  obedience  ;  and  the  threats  of  Noureddin  shall 
not  extort  the  lril)ute  of  a  sugar-eane."  His  sea- 
sonable death  relieved  them  from  the  odious  and 
doubtful  conflict  :  his  son,  a  minor  of  eleven  years 
of  age,  was  left  for  a  while  to  the  emirs  of  Damas- 
cus ;  and  the  new  lord  of  Egypt  was  decorated  by 
the  caliph  with  every  title'  that  could  sanctify  his 
usurpation  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  Nor  was  Sa- 
ladin  long  content  with  the  possession  of  Egypt ;  he 
despoiled  the  christians  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  Ata- 
beks  of  Damascus,  Aleppo,  and  Diarbckir:  Mecca 
and  Medina  acknowledged  him  for  their  temporal 
protector:  his  brother  subdued  the  distant  regions 
of  Yemen,  or  the  happy  Arabia  ;  and  at  the  hour  of 
his  death,  bis  empire  was  spread  from  the  African 
Tripoli  to  the  Tigris,  and  from  the  Indian  ocean  to 
the  mountains  of  Armenia.  In  the  judgment  of  his 
character,  the  reproaches  of  treason  and  ingratitude 
strike  forcibly  on  our  minds,  impressed,  as  they 
are,  with  the  principle  and  experience  of  law  and 
loyalty.  But  his  ambition  may  in  some  measure 
be  excused  by  the  revolution  of  Asia,^  which  had 
erased  every  notion  of  legitimate  succession  ;  by  the 
recent  example  of  the  Atabeks  themselves ;  by  his 
reverence  to  the  son  of  his  benefactor,  his  humane 
and  generous  behaviour  to  the  collateral  branches; 
by  their  incapacity  and  his  merit ;  by  the  approba- 
tion of  the  caliph,  the  sole  source  of  all  legitimate 
power  ;  and,  above  all,  by  the  wishes  and  interest 
of  the  people,  whose  happiness  is  the  first  object  of 
government.  In  his  virtues,  and  in  those  of  his  pa- 
tron, they  admired  the  singular  union  of  the  hero 
and  the  saint;  for  both  Noureddin  and  Saladin 
are  ranked  among  the  Mahometan  saints;  and  the 
constant  meditation  of  tlie  holy  war  appears  to  have 
shed  a  serious  and  sober  colour  over  tlieir  lives  and 
actions.  The  youth  of  the  latter^  was  addicted  to 
wine  and  women  ;  but  his  aspiring  spirit  soon  re- 
nounced the  temptations  of  pleasure,  for  the  graver 
follies  of  fame  and  dominion  :  the  garment  of  Sala- 
din was  of  coarse  woollen  ;  water  was  his  only  drink  ; 
and,  while  he  emulated  the  temperance,  he  sur- 
passed the  chastity,  of  his  Arabian  prophet.  Both 
in  faith  and  practice  he  was  a  rigid  mussulman  ;  he 
ever  deplored  that  the  defence  of  religion  had  not 
allowed  him  to  accomplish  the  pilgrimage  of  Mecca; 
but  at  the  stated  hours,  five  times  each  day,  the 

e  In  these  Aral'ic  titlp",  relif/ionis  must  always  be  understnoil ; 
Nouretttlin,  Innifiir. ;  Ezzodin,  tleriis;  AmadviUlin,  coIiimL-ii;  our 
hero's  proiier  name  was  .lt)se|)lt,  and  he  wasslylcfl  Salahoddin,  sa)us; 
At  MalicnUH,  AX  Nnxirujt,  rex  defensor;  Abu  Afodejir,  paler  virlo- 
riae,  Sehiilteiis,  I'riefat. 

f  Ahiitreda,  who  descended  from  a  brother  of  Sah-idin,  observes 
from  many  examples,  that  the  founders  of  dynasties  took  the  guilt  fur 
Iheinsclves.  a„d  left  the  reward  to  Iheir  innocent  collaterals,  (lix. 
«rpl.  p.  10.) 

e  Ste  bis  life  and  character  in  Renaudut,  p.  537-M8. 


sultan  devoutly  prayed  with  his  brethren  :  the 
involuntary  omission  of  fasting  was  scrupulously 
repaid  ;  and  his  perusal  of  the  Koran  on  horseback, 
between  the  approaching  armies,  may  be  (pioted  as 
a  proof,  however  ostentatious,  of  piety  and  courage."" 
The  superstitious  doctrine  of  the  sect  of  Shafei  was 
the  only  study  that  he  deigned  to  encourage :  the 
poets  were  safe  in  his  contempt;  but  all  profane 
science  was  the  object  of  his  aversion  ;  and  a  philo- 
sopher, who  had  vented  some  speculative  novelties, 
was  seized  and  strangled  by  the  command  of  the 
royal  saint.  The  justice  of  his  divan  was  accessible 
to  the  meanest  suppliant  against  himself  and  his 
ministers  ;  and  it  was  only  for  a  kingdom  that 
Saladin  would  deviate  from  the  rule  of  equity. 
While  the  descendants  of  Seljuk  and  Zenghi 
held  his  stirrup  and  smoothed  liis  garments,  he 
was  affable  and  patient  with  the  meanest  of  his 
servants.  So  boundless  was  his  liberality,  that  he 
distributed  twelve  thousand  horses  at  the  siege  of 
Acre  ;  and,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  no  more  than 
forty-seven  drachms  of  silver  and  one  piece  of  gold 
coin  were  found  in  the  treasury  ;  yet,  in  a  martial 
reign,  the  tributes  were  diminished,  and  the  wealthy 
citizens  enjoyed  without  fear  or  danger  the  fruits  of 
their  industry.  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Arabia,  were 
adorned  by  the  royal  foundations  of  hospitals,  col- 
leges, and  mosques  ;  and  Cairo  was  fortified  with  a 
wall  and  citadel ;  but  his  works  were  consecrated 
to  public  use,'  nor  did  the  sultan  indulge  himself  in 
a  garden  or  palace  of  private  luxuiy.  In  a  fanatic 
age,  himself  a  fanatic,  the  genuine  virtues  of  Sala- 
din commanded  the  esteem  of  the  christians :  the 
emperor  of  Germany  gloried  in  his  friendship  ;  "^  the 
Greek  emperor  solicited  his  alliance;'  and  the 
conquest  of  Jerusalem  diffused,  and  perhaps  mag- 
nified, his  fame  both  in  the  East  and  West  Indies. 
During  its  short  existence,  the  king-  „,,  „„^„„t  „f 
doni  of  Jerusalem'"  was  supported  by  "'«  n'li'R?"' 
the  discord  of  the  Turks  and  Saracens  ;  July  3. 
and  both  the  Fatimite  caliphs  and  the  sultans  of 
Damascus  were  tempted  to  sacrifice  the  cause  of 
their  religion  to  the  meaner  considerations  of  private 
and  present  advantage.  But  the  powers  of  Egypt, 
Syria,  and  Arabia,  were  now  united  by  a  hero, 
whom  nature  and  fortune  had  armed  against  the 
christians.  All  without  now  bore  the  most  threat- 
ening aspect ;  and  all  was  feeble  and  hollow  in  the, 
internal  state  of  Jerusalem.  After  the  two  first 
IJiildwins,  the  brother  and  cousin  of  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon,  the  sceptre  devolved  by  female  succession 
to  Melisenda,  daughter  of  the  second  Baldwin,  and 
her  husband  Fulk,  count  of  Anjou,  the  father,  by  a 
former  marriage,  of  our  English  Plantagenets. 
Their  two  sous,  Baldwin  the  third,  and  Amaury, 

Ii  His  civil  and  reliRious  virtues  are  celebrated  in  the  first  chapter  of 
IJuhailin,  (p.  4 — 30.)  himself  an  eye-wituess,  and  an  honest  bi;;iit. 

1  In  ni.iny  works,  particularly  Josepli's  well  in  the  castle  of  Cairo, 
the  sultan  and  the  patriarch  have  been  confounded  by  the  ignorance 
of  natives  and  travellers. 

k  Anonym.  Canisii,  ton),  iii.  p.  ii.  p.  504. 

1  liohadin,  p.  129,  130. 

m  For  the  Latin  kin;;dom  of  Jerusalem,  see  William  of  Tyre,  from 
the  ninth  to  the  twenty.second  hook.  Jacob  a  Vitriaco,  Hist.  Hiero. 
soleui.  I.  i.  and  Sanutus,  Secredi  Fidelium  Crueis,  I.  iii.  p.  vi.  vli.  viii.  ix. 
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waged  a  strenuous,  and  not  unsuccessful,  war 
against  the  infidels  ;  but  the  son  of  Amaury,  Bald- 
win the  fourth,  was  deprived,  by  the  leprosy,  a 
jift  of  the  crusades,  of  the  faculties  both  of  mind 
and  body.  His  sister  Sjbilla,  the  mother  of  Bald- 
win the  fifth,  was  his  natural  heiress  :  after  the 
sospicious  death  of  her  child,  she  crowned  her 
second  husband,  Guy  of  Lusignan,  a  prince  of  a 
handsome  person,  but  of  such  base  renown,  that  his 
own  brother  Jeffrey  was  heard  to  exclaim,  "  Since 
they  have  made  him  a  kincr,  surely  they  would  have 
made  me  a  god  !  "  The  choice  was  generally  blamed  ; 
and  the  most  powerful  vassal,  Raymond  count  of 
Tripoli,  who  had  been  excluded  from  the  succession 
and  regency,  entertained  an  implacable  hatred 
against  the  king,  and  exposed  his  honour  and  con- 
science to  the  temptations  of  the  sultan.  Such 
were  the  guardians  of  the  holy  city  ;  a  leper,  a 
child,  a  woman,  a  coward,  and  a  traitor :  yet  its 
fate  was  delayed  twelve  years  by  some  supplies 
from  Europe,  by  the  valour  of  the  military  orders, 
and  by  the  distant  or  domestic  avocations  of  their 
great  enemy.  At  length,  on  every  side,  the  sinking 
state  was  encircled  and  pressed  by  a  hostile  line ; 
and  the  truce  was  violated  by  the  Franks,  whose 
existence  it  protected.  A  soldier  of  fortune,  Regi- 
nald of  Chalillon,  had  seized  a  fortress  on  the  edge 
of  the  desert,  from  whence  he  pillaged  the  caravans, 
insulted  Mahomet,  and  threatened  the  cities  of 
Mecca  and  Medina.  Saladin  condescended  to 
complain  ;  rejoiced  in  the  denial  of  justice;  and  at 
the  head  of  fourscore  thousand  horse  and  foot,  in- 
vaded the  Holy  Land.  The  choice  of  Tiberias  for 
his  first  siege  was  suggested  by  the  count  of  Tripoli, 
to  whom  it  belonged  ;  and  the  king  of  Jerusalem 
was  persuaded  to  drain  his  garrisons,  and  to  arm 
his  people  for  the  relief  of  that  important  place." 
By  the  advice  of  the  perfidious  Raymond,  the  chris- 
tians were  betrayed  into  a  camp  destitute  of  water: 
he  fled  on  the  first  onset,  with  the  curses  of  both 
nations:"  Lusignan  was  overthrown,  with  the  loss 
of  thirty  thousand  men  ;  and  the  wood  of  the  true 
cross,  a  dire  misfortune  !  was  left  in  the  power  of 
the  infidels.  The  royal  captive  was  conducted  to 
the  tent  of  Saladin  ;  and  as  he  fainted  with  thirst 
and  terror,  the  generous  victor  presented  him  with 
a  cup  of  sherbet,  cooled  in  snow,  without  suffering 
his  companion,  Reginald  of  Chatillon,  to  partake  of 
this  pledge  of  hospitality  and  pardon.  "  The  per- 
son and  dignity  of  a  king,"  said  the  sultan,  "  are 
sacred;  but  this  impious  robber  must  instantiy  ac- 
knowledge the  prophet  whom  he  has  blasphemed, 
or  meet  the  death  which  he  has  so  often  deserved." 
On  the  proud  or  conscientious  refusal  of  the  chris- 
tian warrior,  Saladin  struck  him  on  the  head  with 

n  Templarii  ut  apes  bombabant  et  hospitalarii  nt  venti  strulpbant. 
et  barones  se  exilio  offerebaiil.  et  Tiirropuli  (llic  dlristian  lij;Iit  triMips) 
semptipsi  in  i^riein  iiijiciebiiiit ;  (Ispahaiii  de  Expuf;natiorie  Kudsitir'i, 
p.  18,  apiid  Scluilteius;}  a  specimen  of  Arabian  eIoi)Uence,  .somewhat 
different  from  llie  style  of  Xenoplinn. 

o  Tile  Latins  affirm,  the  Arabians  insinuate,  tbe  treason  of  Raymond  ; 
but  liad  lie  really  embraced  tlieir  relij^ion,  lie  would  ha%e  been  a  saint 
and  a  hero  in  the  eyes  of  tlio  latter. 

r  Kenaud,  Reginald,  or  Arnold  de  Cliatillon,  is  celebrated  by  the 
l.alins  in  Ills  life  and  death  ;  but  the  circunlslanrn  of  the  latter  arc 


his  scymitar,  and  Reginald  was  despatched  by  the 
guards. P  The  trembling  Lusignan  was  sent  to  Da- 
mascus, to  an  honourable  prison  and  speedy  ran- 
som ;  but  the  victory  was  stained  by  the  execution 
of  two  hundred  and  thirty  knights  of  the  hospital, 
the  intrepid  champions  and  martyrs  of  their  faith. 
The  kingdom  was  left  without  a  head  ;  and  of  the 
two  grand  masters  of  the  military  orders,  the  one 
was  slain  and  the  other  was  a  prisoner.  From  all 
the  cities,  both  of  the  sea-coast  and  the  inland 
country,  the  garrisons  had  been  drawn  away  for 
this  fatal  field  :  Tyre  and  Tripoli  alone  could  escape 
the  rapid  inroad  of  Saladin  ;  and  three  months  after 
the  battle  of  Tiberias,  he  appeared  in  arms  before 
the  gates  of  Jerusalem."! 

He  might  expect  that  the  siege  of  .ind  city  of 
a  city  so  venerable  on  earth  and  in  A'li'^ngV 
heaven,  so  interesting  to  Europe  and  October  2. 
Asia,  would  rekindle  the  last  sparks  of  enthusiasm; 
and  that  of  si.xty  thousand  christians,  every  man 
would  be  a  soldier,  and  every  soldier  a  candidate 
for  martyrdom.  But  queen  Sybilla  trembled  for 
herself  and  her  captive  husband  ;  and  the  barons 
and  knights,  who  had  escaped  from  the  sword  and 
chains  of  the  Turks,  displayed  the  same  factious  and 
selfish  spirit  in  the  public  ruin.  The  most  numerous 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  was  composed  of  the 
Greek  and  oriental  christians,  whom  experience 
had  taught  to  prefer  the  Mahometan  before  the 
Latin  yoke ;  ■■  and  the  holy  sepulchre  attracted  a 
base  and  needy  crowd,  without  arras  or  courage, 
who  subsisted  only  on  the  charity  of  the  pilgrims. 
Some  feeble  and  hasty  efl'orts  were  made  for  the 
defence  of  Jerusalem  ;  but  in  the  space  of  fourteen 
days,  a  victorious  army  drove  back  the  sallies  of 
the  besieged,  planted  their  engines,  opened  the  wall 
to  the  breadth  of  fifteen  cubits,  applied  their  scaling- 
ladders,  and  erected  on  the  breach  twelve  banners 
of  the  prophet  and  the  sultan.  It  n  as  in  vain  that  a 
bare-foot  procession  of  the  queen,  the  women,  and 
the  monks,  implored  the  Son  of  God  to  save  his 
tomb  and  his  inheritance  from  impious  violation. 
Their  sole  hope  was  in  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror, 
and  to  their  first  suppliant  deputation  that  mercy 
was  sternly  denied.  "  He  had  sworn  to  avenge  the 
patience  and  long-.suffering  of  the  IVIoslems ;  the 
hour  of  forgiveness  was  elapsed,  and  the  moment 
was  now  arrived  to  expiate,  in  blood,  the  innocent 
blood  which  had  been  spilt  by  Godfrey  and  the  first 
crusaders."  But  a  desperate  and  successful  strug- 
gle of  the  Franks  admonished' the  sultan  that  his 
tiiumph  was  not  yet  secure  ;  he  listened  with  rever- 
ence to  a  solemn  adjuration  in  the  name  of  the  com- 
mon Father  of  mankind  ;  and  a  sentiment  of  human 
sympathy  mollified  the   rigour  of  fanaticism  and 

more  distinctly  related  by  Bohadin  and  Abnlfeda  ;  and  Joinville  (Hist 
de  St.  Lonis,  p.  70.)  alludes  to  tbe  practice  of  Salailin,  of  never  putting: 
to  death  a  prisoner  who  had  lasted  his  bread  and  s;ilt.  Some  of  tbe 
companions  of  Arnold  had  been  slaughtered,  and  atn)o.st  sacriliced,  ill 
a  valley  of  Mecca,  nhi  s.icrilicia  maclantur.  (Alinlfoila,  p.  32.) 

q  Vertot.  who  well  describes  the  loss  of  the  kin::dom  and  city  (Hist. 
des  Cbevaliers  de  Mallhe,  torn.  i.  I.  ii.  p.  226—278.)  inserts  two  origioal 
epistles  of  a  kniirht  templar. 

r  Rcnaudot,  Ilist.  Patriarch.  Alex.  p.  5-J5. 
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conquest.  Hi-  consciitfd  to  accept  the  city,  and  to 
spare  tlu-  iiilial)itants.  The  Greek  and  oriental 
christians  were  prrniittid  to  live  under  his  domi- 
nion ;  hilt  it  was  stipulated,  that  in  forty  days  all 
the  I'ranks  and  Latins  should  evacuate  Jerusalem, 
and  lie  safely  conducted  to  the  sea-ports  of  Syria 
and  Egypt ;  that  ten  pieces  of  gold  should  be  paid 
for  each  man,  live  for  each  woman,  and  one  for 
every  child  ;  and  that  those  who  were  unable  to 
purchase  their  freedom  should  be  detained  in  per- 
petual slavery.  Of  some  writers  it  is  a  favourite 
and  invidious  theme  to  compare  the  humanity  of 
Saladin  with  the  massacre  of  the  first  crusade.  The 
dill<  lencc  woulil  be  merely  personal  ;  but  we  should 
not  forget  that  the  christians  had  ollcrcd  to  capitu- 
late, and  that  the  Mahometans  of  Jerusalem  sus- 
tained the  last  extremities  of  an  assault  and  storm. 
.Tustice  is  indeed  due  to  the  fidelity  with  which  the 
Turkish  conqueror  fulfilled  the  conditions  of  the 
treaty  ;  and  he  mny  be  deservedly  praised  for  the 
glance  of  pity  which  he  cast  on  the  misery  of  the 
vanquished.  Instead  of  a  rigorous  exaction  of  his 
debt,  he  accepted  a  sum  of  thirty  thousand  byzanls, 
for  the  ransom  of  seven  thousand  poor  ;  two  or  three 
thousand  more  were  dismissed  by  his  gratuitous 
clemency  ;  and  the  number  of  slaves  was  reduced 
to  eleven  or  fourteen  thousand  persons.  In  his  in- 
terview with  the  ([ueen,  his  words,  and  even  his 
tears,  suggested  the  kindest  consolations  ;  his  libe- 
ral alms  were  distributed  among  those  who  had 
been  made  orphans  or  widows  by  the  fortune  of 
war  ;  and  while  the  knights  of  the  hospital  were  in 
arms  against  him,  he  allowed  their  more  pious 
brethren  to  continue,  during  the  term  of  a  year,  the 
care  and  service  of  the  sick.  In  these  acts  of  mercy 
the  virtue  of  Saladin  deserves  our  admiration  and 
love  :  he  was  above  the  necessity  of  dissimulation, 
and  his  stern  fanaticism  would  have  prompted  him 
to  dissemble  rather  than  to  affect,  this  profane  com- 
passion for  the  enemies  of  the  Koran.  After  Jeru- 
salem had  been  delivered  from  the  presence  of  the 
strangers,  the  sultan  made  his  triumphant  entry,  his 
banners  waving  in  the  wind,  and  to  the  harmony  of 
martial  music.  The  great  mosch  of  Omar,  which 
had  been  converted  into  a  church,  was  again  con- 
secrated to  one  God  and  his  prophet  Mahomet;  the 
walls  and  pavement  were  imrilied  with  rose-water  ; 
and  a  pulpit,  the  labour  of  Noureddin,  was  erected 
in  the  sanctuary.  But  when  the  golden  cross  that 
glittered  on  the  dome  was  east  down,  and  dragged 
through  the  streets,  the  christians  of  every  sect  ut- 
tered a  lamentable  groan,  which  was  answered  by 
the  joyful  shouts  of  the  Moslems.  In  four  ivory 
chests  the  patriarch  had  collected  the  crosses,  the 
images,  the  vases,  and  the  relics  of  the  holy  jilace : 
they  were  seized  by  the  conqueror,  who  was  desir- 

t  For  tlic  conqiirst  of  Jerusalem,  Bohadin  (p  67—75.)  and  Abulfeda 
(p.  40—43.)  arc  our  Moslem  Witiie-SPCM.  Of  the  cliristiai),  Bernard  The. 
Klurarius  (c.  151— Iti7,)  is  the  niost  copious  and  authentic;  see  hkewise 
Matthew  Paris,  (p.  120—124.) 

»  The  sieges  ot  Tyre  and  Acre  are  most  copiously  described  by  Ber. 
fiard  Thesaurarius,  (de  Acquisitione  Terur  S.iiicta',  c.  167—179.)  the 
aiithorurtliellistona  Hierosolymitana,  (p.  ILiO— 1172.  in  Bollgarsius,) 
Abulfcda,  (p.  4.1-60.)  and  Boliadin,  (p.  73-l7y.) 


ous  of  presenting  the  caliph  with  the  trophies  of 

christian  idolatry.     He  was  persuaded,  however,  to 

intrust  them  to  the  patriarch  and  prince  of  Antioch; 

and  the  pious  pledge  was  redeemed  by  Hit-hard  of 

England,  at  the  expense  of  fifty-two  thousand  by- 

zants  of  gold.' 

The  nations   might   fear   and  hope   „..     .,    j 

'^  '        The  third   cru. 

the  immediate  and  final  expulsion  of  sadc,  by  sea, 
the  Latins  from  Syria ;  which  was  yet 
delayed  above  a  century  after  the  death  of  Saladin.' 
In  the  career  of  victory,  he  was  lirst  checked  by  the 
resistance  of  Tyre  ;  the  troops  and  garrisons,  which 
had  capitulated,  were  imprudently  conducted  to 
the  same  port:  their  numbers  were  ade(|uate  to  the 
defence  of  the  place ;  and  the  arrival  of  Conrad  of 
Montferrat  inspired  the  disorderly  crowd  with  confi- 
dence and  union.  His  father,  a  venerable  pilgrim, 
had  been  made  prisoner  in  the  battle  of  Tiberias ; 
but  that  disaster  was  unknown  in  Italy  and  Greece, 
when  the  son  was  urged  by  ambition  and  piety  to 
visit  the  inhciilanee  of  his  royal  nephew,  the  infant 
IJaldwin.  The  view  of  the  Turkish  banners  warned 
him  from  the  hostile  coast  of  Jalfa  ;  and  Conrad 
was  unanimously  hailed  as  the  prince  and  champion 
of  Tyre,  which  was  already  besieged  by  the  con- 
queror of  Jerusalem.  The  firmness  of  his  zeal, 
and  perhaps  his  knowledge  of  a  generous  foe, 
enabled  him  to  brave  the  threats  of  the  sultan,  and 
to  declare,  that  should  his  aged  parent  be  exposed 
before  the  walls,  he  himself  would  discharge  the 
first  arrow,  and  glory  in  his  descent  from  a  chris- 
tian martyr."  The  Egyptian  fleet  was  allowed  to 
enter  the  harbour  of  Tyre  ;  but  the  chain  was  sud- 
denly drawn,  and  five  galleys  were  either  sunk  or 
taken  :  a  thousand  Turks  were  slain  in  a  sally  ;  and 
Saladin,  after  burning  his  engines,  concluded  a 
glorious  campaign  by  a  disgraceful  retreat  to  Da- 
mascus. He  was  soon  assailed  by  a  more  formida- 
ble tempest.  The  pathetic  narratives,  and  even  the 
pictures,  that  represented  in  lively  colours  the  servi- 
tude and  profanation  of  Jerusalem,  awakened  the 
torpid  sensibility  of  Europe,  the  emperor  Frederic 
Barbarossa,  and  the  kings  of  France  and  England, 
assumed  the  cross ;  and  the  tardy  magnitude  of 
their  armaments  was  anticipated  by  the  maritime 
states  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  ocean.  The 
skilful  and  provident  Italians  first  embarked  in  the 
ships  of  Genoa,  Pisa,  and  Venice.  They  were 
speedily  followed  by  the  most  eager  pilgrims  of 
France,  Normandy,  and  the  Western  Isles.  The 
powerful  succour  of  Flanders,  Frise,  and  Denmark, 
filled  near  a  hundred  vessels  ;  and  the  northern 
warriors  were  distinguished  in  the  field  by  a  lofty 
stature  and  a  ponderous  battle-axe."  Their  in- 
creasing multitudes  could  no  longer  be  confined 
within  the  walls  of  Tyre,  or  remain  obedient  to  the 

u  I  have  followed  a  moderate  and  probable  representation  of  the  fact ; 
by  Vertot,  who  adopts tvithout  rehlctance  a  romantic  tale,  the  old  mar- 
(|uis  is  actually  exposed  to  the  darts  of  the  besieged. 

X  Norlhinanni  et  (iothi,  cl  cwteri  popiili  insiilarum  quip  inter  occi- 
deiilcm  et  septentrionem  sitae  sunt,  gentes  bellicosBe,  corporis  proceri, 
mortis  intrepidaL-,  bipennibus  armats,  navibus  rotundis  qua;  Vsnachia; 
dieuntur  advcctae. 
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voice  of  Conrad.  They  pitied  the  misfortunes,  and 
revered  the  dignity,  of  Lusignan,  who  was  released 
from  prison,  perhaps  to  divide  the  army  of  the 
Franks.  He  proposed  the  recovery  of  Ptolemais, 
or  Acre,  thirty-miles  to  the  south  of  Tyre;  and  the 
place  was  lirst  invested  by  two  thousand  liorse  and 
thirty  thousand  foot  under  his  nominal  command. 
I  shall  not  expatiate  on  the  story  of  this  memorable 
siege  ;  which  lasted  near  two  years,  and  consumed, 
in  a  narrow  space,  the  forces  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
Siege  of  Acre,  Never  did  the  flame  of  enthusiasm 
July— AD.  1191.''"''"  with  fiercer  and  more  destructive 
July.  rage  ;    nor  could  the  true  believers,  a 

common  appellation,  who  consecrated  their  own 
martyrs,  refuse  some  applause  to  the  mistaken  zeal 
and  courage  of  their  adversaries.  At  the  sound  of 
the  holy  trumpet,  the  Moslems  of  Egypt,  Syria, 
Arabia,  and  the  oriental  provinces,  assembled  under 
the  servant  of  the  prophet  :>  his  camp  was  pitched 
and  removed  within  a  few  miles  of  Acre  ;  and  he 
laboured,  night  and  day,  for  the  relief  of  his 
brethren  and  the  annoyance  of  the  Franks.  Nine 
battles,  not  unworthy  of  the  name,  were  fought,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  mount  Carmel,  with  such 
vicissitude  of  fortune,  that  in  one  attack,  the  sullan 
forced  his  way  into  the  city  ;  that  in  one  sally,  the 
christians  penetrated  to  the  royal  tent.  By  the 
means  of  divers  and  pigeons,  a  regular  correspond- 
ence was  maintained  with  the  besieged  :  and,  as 
often  as  the  sea  was  left  open,  the  exhausted  garri- 
son was  withdrawn,  and  a  fresh  supply  was  poured 
into  the  place.  The  Latin  camp  was  thinned  by 
famine,  the  sword,  and  the  climate  ;  but  the  tents 
of  the  dead  were  replenished  with  new  pilgrims, 
who  exaggerated  the  strength  and  speed  of  their 
approaching  countrymen.  The  vulgar  were  astonish- 
ed by  the  report,  that  the  pope  himself,  with  an 
innumerable  crusade,  was  advanced  as  far  as 
Constantinople.  The  march  of  the  emperor  filled 
the  cast  with  more  serious  alarms ;  the  obstacles 
which  he  encountered  in  Asia,  and  perhaps  in 
Greece,  were  raised  by  the  policy  of  Saladin  ;  his 
joy  on  the  death  of  Barbaro.ssa  was  measured  by  his 
esteem ;  and  the  christians  were  rather  dismayed 
than  encouraged  at  the  sight  of  the  duke  of  Swabia 
and  his  way-worn  remnant  of  five  thousand  Ger- 
mans. At  length,  in  the  spring  of  the  second  year, 
the  royal  fleets  of  France  and  England  east  anchor 
in  the  bay  of  Acre,  and  the  siege  was  more  vigor- 
ously prosecuted  by  the  youthful  emulation  of  the 
two  kings,  Philip  Augustus  and  Richard  Plan- 
tagenet.  After  every  resource  had  been  tried,  and 
every  hope  was  exhausted,  the  defenders  of  Acre 
submitted  to  their  fate  ;  a  capitulation  was  granted, 

y  The  historian  of  Jerusalem  (i>.  IIOR.)  adds  the  n.TtioiKs  of  the  east 
from  the  Tigris  to  India,  and  the  -swarthy  trihes  of  Moors  and  Getu. 
lians,  so  that  Asia  aiul  Afrira  fought  afiainst  Europe. 

*  Boliadin,  |).  180.  and  this  massarre  is  neitlier  denied  nor  hiampd 
hy  the  rhristian  historians.  Asacriter  jussa  coniplentes,  (the  Eujjlish 
soldiers)  says  Galfridus  a  Vinesauf,  (1.  4'  c.  4.  p.  .146.)  who  fixes  at  2700 
the  nunitierof  victims;  who  are  multiplied  to  .^000  hy  RogrerHove<len, 
(p.  fi97,  698.)  The  humanity  or  avarice  of  Philip  Augustus  was  per. 
suaded  to  ransom  his  prisoners.  (Jacob,  a  Vitriaco,  1.  i.  r.  98.  p.  1122.) 

a  Bohadin,  p.  14.  He  rjuotes  the  judgment  of  Balianus,  and  the 
prince  of  Sidon.  and  adds,  e.x  iilo  mundo  quasi  hominum  paucissimi 
redieruiit.     Amiiii^  the  christians  who  died  before  St.  John  d'Acre,  T 


but  their  lives  and  liberties  were  fa-iLed  at  the  hard 
conditions  of  a  ransom  of  two  hundred  thousand 
pieces  of  gold,  the  deliverance  of  one  hundred 
nobles,  and  fifteen  hundred  inferior  captives,  and 
the  restoration  of  the  wood  of  the  holy  cross.  Some 
doubts  in  the  agreement,  and  some  delay  in  the 
execution,  rekindled  the  fury  of  the  Franks,  and 
three  thousand  Moslems,  almost  in  the  sultan's 
view,  were  beheaded  by  the  command  of  the  san- 
guinary Richard.''  By  the  conquest  of  Acre,  the 
Latin  powers  acquired  a  strong  town  and  a  conve- 
nient harbour;  but  the  advantage  was  most  dearly 
purchased.  The  minister  and  historian  of  Saladin 
computes,  from  the  report  of  the  enemy,  that  their 
numbers,  at  diflTerent  periods,  amounted  to  five  or 
si.x  hundred  thousand  ;  that  more  than  one  hundred 
thousand  christians  were  slain  ;  that  a  far  greater 
number  were  lost  by  disease  or  shipwreck  ;  and  that 
a  small  portion  of  this  mighty  host  could  return  in 
safety  to  their  native  countries.a 

Philip  Augustus,  and   Richard  the  Richard  of  Eng- 
first,  are  the  only  kings  of  France  and  !"'"'    '"    ^'^^ 

^  ^  tine, 

England,  who  have  fought  under  the  AD.  1191,  1192. 
same  banners  ;  but  the  holy  service,  in  which  they 
were  enlisted,  was  incessantly  disturbed  by  their 
national  jealousy  ;  and  the  two  factions,  which 
they  protected  in  Palestine,  were  more  averse  to 
each  other  than  to  the  common  enemy.  In  the  eyes 
of  the  orientals,  the  French  monarch  was  superior 
in  dignity  and  power;  and,  in  the  emperor's  ab- 
sence, the  Latins  revered  him  as  their  temporal 
chief.''  His  exploits  were  not  adequate  to  his  fame. 
Philip  was  brave,  but  the  statesman  predominated 
in  his  character  ;  he  was  soon  weary  of  sacrificing 
his  health  and  interest  on  a  barren  coast  ;  the  sur- 
render of  Acre  became  the  signal  of  his  departure  ; 
nor  could  he  justify  this  unpopular  desertion,  by 
leaving  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  with  five  hundred 
knights,  and  ten  thousand  foot,  for  the  service  of 
the  Holy  Land.  T)ie  king  of  England,  though  in- 
ferior in  dignity,  surpassed  his  rival  in  wealth  and 
military  renown  :«  and  if  heroism  be  confined  to 
brutal  and  ferocious  valour,  Richard  Plantagenet 
will  stand  high  among  the  heroes  of  the  age.  The 
memory  of  Cceur  de  Lion,  of  the  lion-hearted  prince, 
was  long  dear  and  glorious  to  his  English  subjects; 
and,  at  the  distance  of  sixty  years,  it  was  celebrated 
in  proverbial  sayings  by  the  grandsons  of  the  Turks 
and  Saracens,  against  whom  he  had  fought :  his 
tremendous  name  was  employed  by  the  Syrian 
mothers  to  silence  their  infants ;  and  if  a  horse 
suddenly  started  from  the  way,  his  rider  was  wont 
to  exclaim,  "  Dost  thou  think  king  Bichard  is  in 
that   bush?"''     His  cruelty  to  the  Mahometans  was 

find  the  Enjihsh  names  of  De  Ferrers  carl  of  Derby,  (Durdale,  Baron- 
age, part  i.  p.  260.)  Mowbray,  (idem,  p.  124.)  De  Mandcvil,  De  Ficnnes, 
St.  John,  Scrope,  Pigot,  Talbot,  &c. 

l)  IMa^mis  hie  apud  eos,  interque  re^es  eoriim  turn  virtute,  turn 
majestaie  eininens  ....  summns  rerum  arbiter.  (Bohadin,  p.  161t.)  He 
doe.s  not  seem  to  have  known  the  names  either  of  Philip  or  Richard. 

c  Rex  .'\nghw,  priestrenuiis  ....  reue  Gallornm  minor  apud  eos 
ccnsebatiir  ratione  regni  atque  dignitatis;  sed  tuni  divitiis  tloreiitior, 
tuin  bellTC."*  virtute  multo  erat  celcbrior.  (Bohadin,  p.  161.)  A  stran- 
jrer  niif;ht  admire  those  riches;  the  national  historians  will  tell  with 
what  lawle,ss  and  wasteful  oppression  they  were  collected. 

d  Joiuville,  p.  17.     Cuides-tu  que  ce  suit  le  roi  Richart  * 
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the  effect  of  temper  and  zeal ;  but  I  cannot  believe 
that  a  solilier,  so  free  and  fearless  in  the  use  of  his 
lance,  would  have  deseendc<l  to  whet  a  dafrsef 
against  his  valiant  brotlier  Conrad  of  Montferrat, 
who  was  slain  at  Tyre  by  some  secret  assassins."' 
After  the  surrender  of  Acre,  and  the  departure  of 
Philip,  the  king:  of  England  led  the  crusaders  to  the 
rerovcry  of  the  sea-coast ;  and  the  cities  of  C;osarea 
and  Jaffa  were  added  to  the  fraj;mcnts  of  the  kiii;;- 
dom  of  Lusifvnan.  A  march  of  one  hundred  niilis 
from  Acre  to  Ascalon,  was  a  great  and  perpetual 
battle  of  eleven  days.  In  the  disorder  of  his  troops, 
Saladin  remained  on  the  field  with  seventeen  guards, 
without  lowering  his  standard,  or  suspending  the 
sound  of  his  brazen  kettle-drum  ;  he  again  rallied 
and  renewed  the  charge ;  and  his  preachers  or 
heralds  called  aloud  on  the  unitaiiayis,  manfully  to 
stand  up  against  the  christian  idolaters.  Hut  the 
progress  of  these  idolaters  was  irresistible:  and  it 
was  only  by  demolishing  the  walls  and  buildings  of 
Ascalon,  that  the  sultan  could  prevent  them  from 
occupying  an  important  fortress  on  the  confines  of 
Egypt.  During  a  severe  winter,  the  armies  slept; 
but  in  the  spring,  the  Franks  advanced  within  a 
day's  march  of  .lerusalem,  under  the  leading  stand- 
ard of  the  English  king,  and  his  active  spirit  in- 
tercepted a  convoy,  or  caravan,  of  seven  thousand 
camels.  Saladin'  had  fixed  his  station  in  the  holy 
city  ;  but  the  city  was  struck  with  consternation 
and  discord  :  he  fasted  ;  he  prayed  ;  he  preached  ; 
he  oflcred  to  share  the  dangers  of  the  siege  ;  but  his 
Mamalukes,  who  remembered  the  fate  of  their  com- 
panions at  Acre,  pressed  the  sultan  with  loyal  or 
seditious  clamours,  to  reserve  liis  person  and  tlieir 
courage  for  the  future  defence  of  their  religion  and 
empire.f  Tlic  Moslems  were  delivered  by  the  sud- 
den, or,  as  they  deemed,  the  miraculous,  retreat  of 
the  christians  ;''  and  the  laurels  of  Richard  were 
blasted  by  the  prudence,  or  envy,  of  his  companions. 
The  hero,  ascending  a  hill,  and  veiling  his  face,  ex- 
claimed with  an  indignant  voice,  "  Those  who  are 
unwilling  to  rescue,  are  unworthy  to  view,  the 
sepulchre  of  Christ !"  After  his  return  to  Acre,  on 
the  news  that  Jaffa  was  surprised  by  the  sultan,  he 
sailed  with  some  merchant  vessels,  and  leaped  fore- 
most on  the  beach  ;  the  castle  was  relieved  by  his 
presence  ;  and  sixty  thousand  Turks  and  Saracens 
fled  before  his  arms.  The  discovery  of  his  weak- 
ness provoked  tliera  to  return  in  the  morning;  and 

f  Yet  lie  was  guilly  in  the  opinion  of  the  Moslems,  who  attest  the 
confeeeion  ofthe  assassins,  that  they  were  sent  by  ttie  ktn^  of  l^n^lanil ; 
(Bohadin,  p.  22.}-)  and  his  only  defence  is  an  absnrd  and  palpable  for- 
gery, (Hist,  de  I'Acadeniie  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  xvi.  p.  155—103.)  a 
pretended  tetter  from  the  prince  of  the  a.ssai^ins,  the  sheich,  or  old  man 
of  the  mountain,  who  justified  Richard,  by  assuming  to  himself  the 
guilt  or  merit  of  the  murder. 

f  See  the  distress  and  pious  firmness  of  Saladin,  as  they  are  described 
by  Rohadin,  (p.  7—9.  235—237.)  who  himself  harani^ued  the  defender.s 
of  Jerusalem ;  their  fears  were  not  unknown  to  the  enemy.  (Jacob  A 
Vitriaco,  1.  i.  c.  100.  p.  1123.     Vinisauf.  I.  v,  e.  50.  p.  399.) 

K  Yet  unless  the  sultan,  or  an  Ayonbite  prince,  remained  in  Jerusa. 
lem,  nee  Curdi  Turcis,  nee  Turei  es.sent  obleniperaturi  (.urdis. 
(Bohadin,  p.  2.36  )     He  draws  aside  a  corner  ofthe  political  curiam. 

h  Bohadin,  (p.  237.)  and  even  Jeffrey  de  Vinitiauf.  (I.  vi.  c.  1 — K,  p. 
40.3-409.)  ascribe  the  retreat  to  Richard  himself:  and  Jacobus  ;l 
Vitriaco  observes,  that  in  his  impatienre  lo  depart,  in  alteriim  vinim 
mntatus  est,  (p.  1123)  ^'et  Joinville,  a  French  Itiiiyht,  accuses  the  envy 
of  Hugh  duke  of  Burgundy,  (p.  116.)  without  supposing,  like  Matthew 
Puis,  that  W  was  bril^ed  by  Saladin. 


they  found  him  carelessly  encamped  before  the  gates 
with  only  seventeen  knights  and  three  hundred 
archers.  Without  counting  their  numbers,  he  sus- 
tained their  charge;  and  we  learn  from  the  evidence 
of  his  enemies,  that  the  king  of  England,  grasping 
his  lance,  rode  furiously  along  their  front,  from  the 
right  to  the  left  wing,  without  meeting  an  adversary 
who  dared  to  encounter  his  career.'  Am  I  writing 
the  history  of  Orlando  or  Amadis  ? 

During  these  hostilities,  a  l.iiignid  His  treaty  and 
and  tedious  ncgociation''  between  the  a'^'i^'i'im 
I'ranks  and  Moslems  was  started,  and  September. 
continued,  and  broken,  and  again  resumed,  and 
again  broken.  Some  acts  of  royal  courtesy,  the 
gift  of  snow  and  fruit,  the  exchange  of  Norway 
hawks  and  Arabian  horses,  softened  the  asperity  of 
religious  war:  from  the  vicissitude  of  success,  the 
monarchs  might  learn  to  suspect  that  heaven  was 
neutral  in  the  quarrel ;  nor,  after  the  trial  of  each 
other,  could  either  hope  for  a  decisive  victory.' 
The  health  both  of  Richard  and  Saladin  appeared 
to  be  in  a  declining  state  ;  and  they  respectively 
suffered  the  evils  of  distant  and  domestic  warfare: 
Plantagenet  was  impatient  to  punish  a  perfidious 
rival  who  had  invaded  Normandy  in  his  absence  ; 
and  the  indefatigable  sultan  was  subdued  by  the  ' 
cries  of  the  people,  who  w  ere  the  victims,  and  of  the 
soldiers,  who  were  the  instruments,  of  his  martial 
zeal.  The  first  demands  of  the  king  of  England 
were  the  restitution  of  Jerusalem,  Palestine,  and  the 
true  cross  ;  and  he  firmly  declared,  that  himself  and 
his  brother  pilgrims  would  end  their  lives  in  the 
pious  labour,  rather  than  return  to  Europe  with 
ignominy  and  remorse.  But  the  conscience  of 
Saladin  refused,  without  some  weighty  compensa- 
tion, to  restore  the  idols,  or  promote  the  idolatry,  of 
the  christians :  he  asserted,  with  equal  firmness,  his 
religious  and  civil  claim  to  the  sovereignty  of 
Palestine  ;  descanted  on  the  importance  and  sanc- 
tify of  Jerusalem  ;  and  rejected  all  terms  of  the 
establishment,  or  partition,  of  the  Latins.  The 
marriage  which  Richard  proposed,  of  his  sisler  with 
the  sultan's  brother,  was  defeated  by  the  difference 
of  faith  :  the  princess  abhorred  the  embraces  of  a 
Turk;  and  Adel,  or  Saphadin,  would  not  easily 
renounce  a  plurality  of  wives.  A  personal  inter- 
view was  declined  by  Saladin,  who  alleged  their 
mutual  ignorance  of  each  other's  language  ;  and  the 
ncgociation  was  managed  with  much  art  and  delay 

1  The  expeditions  to  Ascalon,  Jerusalem,  and  Jaffa,  are  related  by 
Bohadin  (p.  184—249.)  and  Ahnlfrda.  (p.  51,  .52.)  The  author  of  the 
Itinerary,  or  ttie  monk  of  St.  AlbanN,  cannot  exaggerate  the  cadhi's 
areoiint  ofthe  prowess  of  Richard  ;  (Vinisaiif.  I.  vi.  c.  14 — 24.  p.  412 — 
421.  Hi-it.  Major,  p.  137 — 143.)  and  on  the  whole  of  this  war,  there  is  a 
marvellous  agreement  Iretween  the  christian  and  Mahometan  writers, 
who  mutually  praise  the  virtues  of  their  enemies. 

w  Seethe  progress  of  ncgociation  and  hostility  in  Bohadin,  (p.  207 — 
260.)  who  was  himself  an  jictor  in  the  treaty.  Richard  declarrci  his  in. 
tention  of  returning  with  new  armies  to  th<'  conquest  of  the  Holy 
Land;  and  Saladin  answered  the  menace  with  a  civil  compliment. 
(Vinisauf,  I.  vi.  c.  28.  p.  423  ) 

1  The  most  copious  and  original  account  of  this  holy  war,  is  Galfridi 
a  Vinisauf  Itinerariuro  Regis  Angloritm  Richardi  et  alionim  in  Terrani 
Hierosolymorum,  in  six  books,  published  in  the  second  volume  of 
Gale's  Seriptores  Hist.  Anglicana-.  (p.  247—429.)  Roger  Hovedcn  and 
M.itlliew  Paris  afford  likewise  many  valuable  materials  ;  and  the  former 
desrribes,  with  accuracy,  the  discipline  and  navigation  of  the  English 
Heel. 
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by  their  interpreters  and  envoys.  The  final  agree- 
ment was  equally  disapproved  by  the  zealots  of 
both  parties,  by  the  Roman  pontiff  and  the  caliph 
of  Bagdad.  It  was  stipulated  that  Jerusalem  and 
the  holy  sepulchre  should  be  open,  without  tribute 
or  vexation,  to  the  pilgrimage  of  the  Latin  chris- 
tians ;  that,  after  the  demolition  of  Ascalon,  they 
should  inclusively  possess  the  sea-coast  from  Jaffa 
to  Tyre  ;  that  the  count  of  Tripoli  and  the  prince  of 
Antioch  should  be  comprised  in  the  truce;  and  that, 
daring  three  years  and  three  months,  all  hostilities 
should  cease.  The  principal  chiefs  of  the  two 
armies  swore  to  the  observance  of  the  treaty ;  but 
the  monarchs  were  satisfied  with  giving  their  word 
and  their  right  hand  ;  and  the  royal  majesty  was 
excused  from  an  oath,  which  always  implies  some 
suspicion  of  falsehood  and  dishonour.  Richard 
Death  of  embarked  for  Europe,  to  seek  a  long 
A^ ''iw  captivity  and  a  premature  grave  ;  and 
March  4.  the  space  of  a  few  months  concluded 
the  life  and  glories  of  Saladin.  The  orientals 
describe  his  edifying  death,  which  happened  at 
Damascus  ;  but  they  seem  ignorant  of  the  equal 
distribution  of  bis  alms  among  the  three  religions,"' 
or  of  the  display  of  a  shroud,  instead  of  a  standard, 
to  admonish  the  east  of  the  instability  of  human 
greatness.  The  unity  of  empire  was  dissolved  by 
his  death  ;  his  sons  were  oppressed  by  the  stronger 
arm  of  their  uncle  Saphadin  ;  the  hostile  interests 
of  the  sultans  of  Egypt,  Damascus,  and  Aleppo," 
were  again  revived ;  and  the  Franks  or  Latins  stood, 
and  breathed,  and  hoped,  in  their  fortresses  along 
the  Syrian  coast. 

Inoocpnt  m.  T''^  noblest  monument  of  a  con- 
A.D.  1198— 1216.  queror's  fame,  and  of  the  terror  which 
he  inspired,  is  the  Saladinc  tenth,  a  general  tax, 
which  was  imposed  on  the  laity,  and  even  the  clergy, 
of  the  Latin  church  for  the  service  of  the  holy  war. 
The  practice  was  too  luurative  to  expire  with  the 
occasion  ;  and  this  tribute  became  the  foundation  of 
all  the  tithes  and  tenths  on  ecclesiastical  benefices, 
which  have  been  granted  by  the  Roman  pontiffs  to 
catholic  sovereigns,  or  reserved  for  the  immediate 
use  of  the  apostolic  see."  This  pecuniary  emolu- 
ment must  have  tended  to  increase  the  interest  of 
the  popes  in  the  recovery  of  Palestine :  after  the 
death  of  Saladin  they  preached  the  crusade,  by  their 
epistles,  their  legates,  and  their  missionaries  ;  and 
the  accomplishment  of  the  pious  work  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  zeal  and  talents  of  Innocent 
the  third.P  Under  that  young  and  ambitious  priest, 
the  successors  of  St.  Peter  attained  the  full  meridian 
of  their  greatness  ;  and  in  a  reign  of  eighteen  years, 
he  exercised  a  despotic  command  over  the  emperors 

m  EvenVertot  (torn.  i.  p.  2oI.)  .-idopts  the  foolish  notion  of  the  indif- 
ference of  Saladin,  who  jirofessed  the  Koran  witli  his  last  brealli. 

n  See  tlie  snccessiori  of  the  Avoubites,  hi  Abulpliaraeius,  (Dynast. 
p.  277.  &c.)  and  the  tables  of  M.  ieGuigncs,  I'Art  de  Verifier  Ics  Dales, 
and  lite  Bihliolheqne  Orientale. 

o  Thomasin  {Discipline  de  I'Eglise,  torn.  iii.  p.  .111  —  374.)  has  copi. 
ously  treated  of  the  origin,  abuses,  and  restrictions  of  these  tenths.  A 
theory  w.is  started,  but  luit  pursued,  that  they  were  righlfiilly  doe 
to  the  pope,  a  tenth  of  the  I.evites'  tenth  to  the  hig^h. priest.  (Seidell  on 
Tithes;  see  his  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  ii.  p.  1083.) 

P  See  the  Gesta  Innocentii  111.  in  Murat.  Script.  Rer.  Ital.  (lorn.  iii. 
p.  i.  p.  486—668.) 


and  kings,  whom  he  raised  and  deposed  ;  over  the 
nations,  whom  an  interdict  of  months  or  years 
deprived,  for  the  offence  of  their  rulers,  of  the  ex- 
ercise of  christian  worship.  In  the  council  of  the 
Lateran  he  acted  as  the  ecclesiastical,  almost  as  the 
temporal,  sovereign  of  the  east  and  west.  It  was  at 
the  feet  of  his  legate  that  John  of  England  surren- 
dered his  crown  ;  and  Innocent  may  boast  of  the 
two  most  signal  triumphs  over  sense  and  humanity, 
the  establishment  of  transubstantiation,  and  the 
origin  of  the  inquisition.  At  his  voice,  two  crusa- 
des, the  fourth  and  the  fifth,  were  undertaken  ;  but, 
except  a  king  of  Hungary,  the  princes  of  the  second 
order  were  at  the  head  of  the  pilgrims  :  the  forces 
were  inadequate  to  the  design;  nor  did  the  efi'ects 
correspond  with  the  hopes  and  wishes  of  the  pope 
and  the  people.     The  fourth  crusade     „ 

,.  ,    ,.  c      ■  ^  i^fie  fourth 

was  diverted  from  Syria  to  Constanti-  crusade, 
nople  ;  and  the  conquest  of  the  Greek  *'  °'  '^^' 
or  Roman  empire  by  the  Latins  will  form  the  pro- 
per and  important  subject  of  the  next  chapter.  In 
the  fifth,i  two  hundred  thousand  The  fifth, 
Franks  were  landed  at  the  eastern  *•  "■  i-'s. 
mouth  of  the  Nile.  They  reasonably  hoped  that 
Palestine  must  be  subdued  in  Egypt,  the  seat  and 
storehouse  of  the  sultan  ;  and,  after  a  siege  of  six- 
teen months,  the  Moslems  deplored  the  loss  of 
Damietta.  But  the  christian  army  was  ruined  by 
the  pride  and  insolence  of  the  legate  Pelagius,  who, 
in  the  pope's  name,  assumed  the  character  of  gene- 
ral :  the  sickly  Franks  were  encompassed  by  the 
waters  of  the  Nile  and  the  oriental  forces  ;  and  it 
was  by  the  evacuation  of  Damietta  that  they  ob- 
tained a  safe  retreat,  some  concessions  for  the  pil- 
grims, and  the  tardy  restitution  of  the  doubtful  relic 
of  the  true  cross.  The  failure  may  in  some  measure 
be  ascribed  to  the  abuse  and  multiplication  of  the 
crusades,  which  were  preached  at  the  same  time 
against  the  pagans  of  Livonia,  the  Moors  of  Spain, 
the  Albigeois  of  France,  and  the  kings  of  Sicily  of 
the  imperial  family.'  In  these  meritorious  services, 
the  volunteers  might  acquire  at  home  the  same 
spiritual  indulgence,  and  a  larger  measure  of  tem- 
poral rewards  ;  and  even  the  popes,  in  their  zeal 
against  a  domestic  enemy,  were  sometimes  tempted 
to  forget  the  distress  of  their  Syrian  brethren.  From 
the  last  age  of  the  crusades  they  derived  the  occa- 
sional command  of  an  army  and  revenue  ;  and  some 
deep  reasoners  have  suspected  that  the  whole  enter- 
prise, from  the  first  synod  of  Placentia,  was  con- 
trived and  executed  by  the  policy  of  Rome.  The 
suspicion  is  not  founded  either  in  nature  or  in  fact. 
The  successors  of  St.  Peter  appear  to  have  followed, 
rather  than  guided,  the  impulse  of  manners  and 

q  See  tlie  fifth  crusade,  and  the  siese  of  t)amietta,  in  Jacobus  i 
Vilriaco,  (1.  iii.  p.  I  I2j— I I4SI.  in  the  Gesla  Dei  of  Bonijarsius,)  an  eye- 
witness, Bernard  Thesiuirarius.  (iu  Script.  Muratori,  torn.  vii.  p.  825 — 
846.  c.  190 — 207.)  acnnteinporary,  and  Sauutns  (Secreta  Fidel.  Crucis, 
I.  iii.  p.  xi.  c.  4—9.)  a  diligent  compiler:  and  of  tlie  Arabians,  Abul. 
phara(;ius,  (Dvnast.  p.  294.)  and  the  Extracts  at  Uie  end  of  Joioville, 
(p.  533.  .137.  540.  547,  Sec.) 

r  To  those  who  took  the  cross  against  Mainfroy,  the  pope  (A.  D. 
1255)  granted  plenissimam  peccatorum  remissionem.  Fidelesmirvban. 
ttlr  quod  tantiiin  eis  proniitteret  pro  sansuine  christianorum  elTuiideodo 
(piantuni  pro  cruorc  inlidelium  aliquando.  (Matthew  Paris,  p.  785.)  A 
high  flight  for  the  reasou  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
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prejudice  ;  willioul  miiili  iDresi^lit  of  the  seasons, 
or  ciiltivntion  of  the  soil,  they  gathered  the  ripe  and 
spontaneous  fruits  of  the  superstition  of  tlic  times. 
They  KJ'tl'ced  these  fruits  without  toil  or  personal 
danger:  in  the  eouncil  of  flic  Lateran,  Innoeent  the 
third  declared  an  ambiguous  resolution  of  animating 
the  crusaders  by  his  example;  luit  the  pilot  of  the 
sacred  vessel  could  not  abandon  the  helm;  nor  was 
Palestine  ever  blessed  with  the  presence  of  a 
Kouian  pontifl." 
The  emperor  The  persons,  tlic  families,  and  estates 
PalestVne"  "  °^  ""^  pilsrims,  were  under  the  inime- 
A.  D.  1228.  diatc  protection  of  the  popes ;  and 
these  spiritual  patrons  soon  claimed  the  prerogative 
of  directing  their  operations,  and  enforcing,  by 
commands  and  censures,  the  accomplishment  of 
their  vow.  Frederic  the  second,'  the  grandson  of 
BarJjaro.ssa,  was  successively  the  pupil,  the  enemy, 
and  the  victim  of  the  church.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years,  and  in  obedience  to  his  guardian  Inno- 
cent the  third,  he  assumed  the  cross ;  the  same 
promise  was  repeated  at  his  royal  and  imperial 
coronations  ;  and  his  marriage  with  the  heiress  of 
Jerusalem  for  ever  bound  him  to  defend  the  kingdom 
of  his  son  Conrad.  But  as  Frederic  advanced  in 
age  and  authority,  he  repented  of  the  rash  engage- 
ments of  his  youth  :  his  liberal  sense  and  knowledge 
taught  him  to  despise  the  phantoms  of  superstition 
and  the  crowns  of  Asia:  he  no  longer  entertained 
the  same  reverence  for  the  successors  of  Innoeent  ; 
and  his  ambition  was  occupied  by  the  restoration 
of  the  Italian  monarchy  from  Sicily  to  the  Alps. 
But  the  success  of  this  project  would  have  reduced 
the  popes  to  their  primitive  simplicity  ;  and,  after 
the  delays  and  excuses  of  twelve  years,  they  urged 
the  emperor,  with  entreaties  and  threats,  to  fix  the 
time  and  place  of  his  departure  for  Palestine.  In 
the  harbours  of  Sicily  and  Apulia  he  prepared  a 
fleet  of  one  hundred  galleys,  and  of  one  hundred 
vessels,  that  were  framed  to  transport  and  land  two 
thousand  five  hundred  knights,  with  their  horses 
and  attendants  ;  his  vassals  of  Naples  and  Germany 
formed  a  powerful  army  ;  and  the  number  of 
English  crusaders  was  magnified  to  sixty  thousand 
by  the  report  of  fame.  But  the  inevitable,  or 
affected,  slowness  of  these  mighty  preparations, 
consumed  the  strength  and  provisions  of  the  more 
indigent  pilgrims  ;  the  multitude  was  thinned  by 
sickness  and  desertion,  and  the  sultry  summer  of 
Calabria  anticipated  the  mischiefs  of  a  Syrian 
campaign.  At  length  the  emperor  hoisted  sail  at 
Brundusium,  with  a  (Icet  and  army  of  forty  thou- 
sand men  ;  but  he  kept  tlie  sea  no  more  than  three 
days  ;  and  his  hasty  retreat,  which  was  ascribed  by 
his  friends  to  a  grievous  indisposition,  was  accused 
by  his  enemies  as  a  voluntary  and  obstinate  dis- 

■  This  simple  idea  is  agrce;ihle  to  the  good  sense  of  Mosiieitn, 
(TnKtitut.  Ilifit.  Eccles.  p.  ,132.)  and  Uie  fine  pli.Iosophy  of  Hume.  (Hist. 
of  Kn^Iand,  vol.  i.  p.  330.) 

«  The  original  materials  for  the  crusade  of  Frederic  II.  may  he 
drawn  from  Richard  de  St.  Germano  (in  Muratori,  Script.  Rerum 
Hal.  torn.  vii.  p.  1002-1013.)  and  MatUiew  Paris,  (p.  Mti.  291.  3110. 
302.  304  )  The  moit  rational  moderns  arc,  Fleury,  (Hist,  lirchs. 
torn.  XTi.)  Vertot,  (Chevaliers dcMalthe,  lorn.  i.  1. iii.)'Giannone,  (Ulo- 


obedience.  For  suspending  his  vow  was  Frederic 
excommunicated  by  Gregory  the  ninth  ;  for  pre- 
suming, the  next  year,  to  accomplish  his  vow,  he 
was  again  excommunicated  by  the  same  pope." 
While  he  served  under  the  banner  of  the  cross,  a 
crusade  was  preached  against  him  in  Italy;  and 
after  his  return  he  was  coiiipellcd  to  ask  pardon  for 
the  iniurics  which  he  had  siillcred.  The  clergy  and 
military  orders  of  Palestine  were  previously  in- 
structed to  renounce  his  communion  and  dispute  his 
commands  ;  and  in  his  own  kingdom,  the  emperor 
was  forced  to  consent  that  the  orders  of  the  camp 
should  be  issued  in  the  name  of  God  and  of  tin- 
christian  republic.  Frederic  entered  .Icrusalem  in 
triumph  ;  and  with  his  own  hands  (for  no  priest 
would  perform  the  ollice)  he  took  the  crown  from 
the  altar  of  the  holy  sepulchre.  But  the  patriarch 
cast  an  interdict  on  the  church  which  his  presence 
had  profaned  ;  and  the  knights  of  the  hospital  and 
temple  informed  the  sultan  how  easily  he  might  he 
surprised  and  slain  in  his  unguarded  visit  to  the 
river  Jordan.  In  such  a  state  of  fanaticism  and 
faction,  victory  was  hopeless,  and  defence  was 
dillicult ;  but  the  conclusion  of  an  advantageous 
peace  may  be  imputed  to  the  discord  of  the  Maho- 
metans, and  their  personal  esteem  for  the  character 
of  Frederic.  The  enemy  of  the  church  is  accused 
of  maintaining  with  the  miscreants  an  intercour.se  of 
hospitality  and  friendship,  unworthy  of  a  christian; 
of  despising  the  barrenness  of  the  land ;  and  of 
indulging  a  profane  thought,  that  if  Jehovah  had 
seen  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  he  never  would  have 
selected  Palestine  for  the  inheritance  of  his  chosen 
people.  Yet  Frederic  obtained  from  the  sultan  the 
restitution  of  Jerusalem,  of  Bethlem  and  Nazareth, 
of  Tyre  and  Sidon  :  the  Latins  were  allowed  to 
inhabit  and  fortify  the  city  ;  an  equal  code  of  civil 
and  religious  freedom  was  ratified  for  the  sectaries 
of  Jesus  and  those  of  Mahomet;  and,  while  the 
former  worshipped  at  the  holy  sepulchre,  the  latter 
might  pray  and  preach  in  the  iriosch  of  the  temple," 
from  whence  the  prophet  undertook  his  nocturnal 
journey  to  heaven.  The  clergy  deplored  this  scan- 
dalous toleration  ;  and  the  weaker  l\Ioslems  were 
gradually  expelled  ;  but  every  rational  object  of 
the  crusades  was  accomplished  without  bloodshed  ; 
the  churches  were  re.stored,  the  monasteries  were 
replenished  ;  and,  in  the  space  of  fifteen  years,  the 
Latins  of  Jerusalem  exceeded  the  number  of  six 
thousand.  This  peace  and  prosperity,  for  which 
they  were  ungrateful  to  their  benefactor,  was  termi- 
nated by  the  irruption  of  the  strange  and  savage 
hordes  of  Carizmians.''     Flying  from    , 

•^       ^  Invasion  of  tlie 

the  arms  of  the  Moguls,  those  .shep-      Canzmians, 

herds  of  the  Caspian  rolled  headlong 

on  Syria ;  and  the  union  of  the  Franks  with  the 


ria  Civile  di  Napoli,  torn.  ii.  1.  xvi.)  and  Muratori.  (Annali  d'ltaha, 
lorn.  X  ) 

11  Poor  Muratori  knows  what  to  think,  but  knows  not  what  to  .say: 
"  Chino  qui  il  capo,"  &c.  p.  .322. 

X  The  cler[;y  artfully  cotifouiided  tlie  mosch  or  cluircli  of  the  tempi© 
with  the  holy  sepulchre,  and  their  wilful  error  has  deceived  holli  Ver-, 
tilt  and  Muratori. 

y  The  irruption  of  the  Carizmians,  or  Corasmins,  Is  related  bj  Mat4 
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sultans  of  Aleppo,  Hems,  and  Damascus,  was 
insufficient  to  stem  the  violence  of  the  torrent. 
Whatever  stood  ajjainst  them,  was  cut  oli"  by  the 
sword,  or  dragged  into  captivity :  the  military  orders 
were  almost  exterminated  in  a  single  battle  ;  and  in 
the  pillage  of  the  city,  in  the  profanation  of  the  holy 
sepulchre,  the  Latins  confess  and  regret  the  modesty 
and  discipline  of  the  Turks  and  Saracens. 
_.  ,     .       ...        Of  the  seven  crusades,  the  two  last 

St.  Louis,  and  the 

sixth  crus.'id.',  were  undertaken  by  Louis  the  ninth, 
king  of  France ;  who  lost  his  liberty 
in  Egypt,  and  bis  life  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 
Twenty-eight  years  after  his  death,  he  was  canon- 
ized at  Rome  ;  and  sixty-five  miracles  were  readily 
found,  and  solemnly  attested,  to  justify  the  claim 
of  the  royal  saint.'  The  voice  of  history  renders  a 
more  honourable  testimony,  that  he  nnitcd  the  vir- 
tues of  a  king,  a  hero,  and  a  man  ;  that  his  martial 
spirit  was  tempered  by  the  love  of  private  and  pub- 
lic justice  ;  and  that  Louis  was  the  father  of  his 
people,  the  friend  of  his  neighbours,  and  the  terror 
of  the  infidels.  Superstition  alone,  in  all  the  ex- 
tent of  her  baleful  inlluence,"  corrupted  his  under- 
standing and  his  heart  ;  his  devotion  stooped  to 
admire  and  imitate  the  begging  friars  of  Francis 
and  Dominic  ;  he  pursued  with  blind  and  cruel 
zeal  the  enemies  of  the  faith  ;  and  the  best  of  kings 
twice  descended  from  his  throne  to  seek  the  adven- 
tures of  a  spiritual  knight-errant.  A  monkish  his- 
torian would  have  been  content  to  applaud  the  most 
despicable  part  of  his  character  ;  but  the  noble  and 
gallant  Joinville,  who  shared  the  friendship  and  cap- 
tivity of  Louis,  has  traced  with  the  pencil  of  nature 
the  free  portrait  of  his  virtues  as  well  as  of  his  fail- 
ings. From  this  intimate  knowledge  we  may  learn 
to  suspect  the  political  views  of  depressing  their 
great  vassals,  which  are  often  imputed  to  the  royal 
authors  of  the  crusades.  Above  all  the  princes  of 
the  middle  ages,  Louis  the  ninth  successfully  la- 
boured to  restore  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  ;  but 
it  was  at  home,  and  not  in  the  cast,  that  he  acquired 
for  himself  and  his  posterity  ;  his  vow  was  the 
result  of  enthusiasm  and  sickness ;  and  if  he  were 
the  promoter,  he  was  likewise  the  victim,  of  this 
holy  madness.  For  the  invasion  of  Egypt,  France 
was  exhausted  of  her  troops  and  treasures  ;  he 
covered  the  sea  of  Cyprus  with  eighteen  hundred 
sails  ;  the  most  modest  enumeration  amounts  to 
fifty  thousand  men  ;  and,  if  we  might  trust  his  own 
confession,  as  it  is  reported  by  oriental  vanity,  he 
disembarked  nine  thousand  five  hundred  horse,  and 

tliew  Paris,  (p.  546,  547.)  and  by  Joinville,  Nangis,  and  tile  Arabians 
(p.  Ill,  112.  101,  lil2.  528.  5,-iO) 

z  Read,  if  you  can,  the  Life  and  Miracles  of  St.  I.ouis,  by  the  con- 
fessor of  Uueen  ftlarsaret,  (p.  291  —  52.1.  Joinville,  <lu  Louvre.) 

a  He  believed  all  that  mother  church  taught,  (Joinville,  p.  10.)  but 
he  cautioned  Joinville  a^ain^t  dis|iutinp:  with  infidels.  "  L'oninie  lay 
fsaid  he  in  his  old  lan^ua;:c)  quand  il  ut  mcdire  de  la  Iny  crestienne,  ne 
doit  pas  deffendre  la  loy  chrestienne  ne  niais  que  de  d'espce,  dequoi  il 
doit  doniicr  parnti  le  ventre  ilcdens,  taut  comme  elle  y  neut  eiilrer.*' 
(p.  12  ) 

b  I  nave  two  editions  of  Joinville,  the  one  (Paris,  ICG-S.)  most  valu- 
able  for  the  observations  of  Diican:;e;  the  other  (Pans  an  I.oiivrt?, 
1761.)  most  precious  for  the  pure  and  authentic  text,  a  MS.  of  which 
has  been  recently  dJscoFered.  The  last  editor  proves,  that  the  liistory 
of  St.  [..niiis  was  finished  A.  I).  I3U?.  without  explaiiiini;-,  or  even  ad. 
rniriiip,  Iheage  of  the  author,  which  must  have  exceeded  ninety  years, 
(Preface.  \\\\.  Observations  de  DiicaiiL*e,  p.  17.) 
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one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  foot,  who  per- 
formed their  pilgrimage  under  the  shadow  of  his 
power.' 

In  pomplete  armour,  the  orifiamme  jj^  ,^,^^^  jj^ 
waving  before  him,  Louis  leaped  fore- 
most on  the  beach  ;  and  the  strong  city 
of  Damictta,  which  had  cost  his  predecessors  a 
siege  of  sixteen  months,  was  abandoned  on  the 
first  assault  by  the  trembling  Moslems.  But  Da- 
mictta was  the  first  and  the  last  of  his  conquests ; 
and  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  crusades,  the  same  causes, 
almost  on  the  same  ground,  were  productive  of 
similar  calamities.''  After  a  ruinous  delay,  which 
introduced  into  the  camp  the  seeds  of  au  epide- 
mical disease,  the  Franks  advanced  from  the  sea- 
coast  towards  the  capital  of  Egypt,  and  strove  to 
surmount  the  unseasonable  inundation  of  the  Nile, 
which  opposed  their  progress.  Under  the  eye  of 
their  intrepid  monarch,  the  barons  and  knights  of 
France  displayed  their  invincible  contempt  of  dan- 
ger and  discipline  :  his  brother,  the  count  of  Artois, 
stormed  with  inconsiderate  valour  the  town  of  Mas- 
soura  ;  and  the  carrier  pigeons  announced  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Cairo  that  all  was  lost.  But  a  sol- 
dier, who  afterwards  usurped  the  sceptre,  rallied 
the  fiying  troops :  the  main  body  of  the  christians 
was  far  behind  their  vanguard  ;  and  Artois  was 
overpowered  and  slain.  A  shower  of  Greek  fire 
was  incessantly  poured  on  the  invaders ;  the  Nile 
was  commanded  by  the  Egyptian  galleys,  the  open 
country  by  the  Arabs  ;  all  provisions  were  inter- 
cepted ;  each  day  aggravated  the  sickness  and 
famine  ;  and  about  the  same  time  a  retreat  was 
found  to  be  necessary  and  impracticable.  The 
oriental  writers  confess,  that  Louis  might  have 
escaped,  if  he  would  have  deserted  his  subjects : 
he  was  made  prisoner,  with  the  greatest  part  of  his 
nobles  ;  all  who  could  not  redeem  their  lives  by 
service  or  ransom,  were  inhumanly  massacred  ;  and 
the  walls  of  Cairo  were  decorated  with  a  circle  of 
christian  heads.'  The  king  of  France  His  captivity  in 
was  loaded  with  chains  ;  but  the  gene-  ^  'd.^Tsso 
rous  victor,  a  great  grandson  of  the  Apnla— .May  6. 
brother  of  Saladin,  sent  a  robe  of  honour  to  his 
royal  captive,  and  his  deliverance,  with  that  of  his 
soldiers,  was  obtained  by  the  restitution  of  Da- 
miettaf  and  the  payment  of  four  hundred  thousand 
pieces  of  gold.  In  a  soft  and  luxurious  climate, 
the  degenerate  children  of  the  companions  of  Nou- 
reddin  and  Saladin  w-ere  incapable  of  resisting  the 
flower  of  European  chivalry  ;  Ihey  triumphed  by 

c  Joinville,  p.  .32.    Arabic  Extracts,  p.  549. 

d  The  last  editors  have  enriched  their  Joinville  with  larare  anil 
curious  extracts  from  the  .Arabic  historians,  IMacrizi,  Abulfcda,  kc. 
See  likewise  Abnlpharagius,  (Dynast,  p.  322— .125.)  who  calls  him  by 
the  corrupt  name  of  Redefrans.  Matthew  Paris  (p.  683,  6S4-)  has  de- 
scribed the  rival  folly  of  the  French  and  English  who  fought  aud  tell 
at  Massoilra. 

e  Savary,  in  his  acreeable  Lettres  sur  I'Esrypte,  b.is  sifeii  a  descrip, 
tion  of  Damictta,  (toni.  i.  lettre  xxiii.  p.  27.|— 2t)0.)  ana  a  narr.itive  ol" 
the  expedition  of  St.  Louis,  (xxv.  p.  .">)(>— 350  ) 

f  For  the  ransom  oi  St.  Louis,  a  million  of  byzants  was  asked  and 
granted ;  hut  the  sultan's  generosity  reduced  that  sum  to  StW.OOCt 
byzants,  which  are  valued  by  Joinville  at  40O,OOU  French  livrrs  of  his 
own  time,  anil  expressed  by  Slatthew  Pans  by  H)0,0tlO  marks  of  silver. 
(Diicange,  Di^^serlatiun  x\.  sur  Joinville.) 
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the  arms  ol  their  slaves  or  Mamalukes,  tlie  liardy 
natives  of  Tartary,  "ho  at  a  tender  age  had  been 
purchased  of  tlie  Syrian  merchants,  and  were  edu- 
cated in  the  camp  and  palace  of  the  sultan.  But 
Egypt  soon  adordcd  a  new  example  of  the  danger 
of  pnctoriaii  bands  ;  and  the  rage  of  these  ferocious 
animals,  who  had  been  let  loose  on  the  strangers, 
was  provoked  to  devour  their  benel'aetov.  In  the 
pride  of  conquest,  Touran  Shaw,  the  last  of  his 
race,  was  murdered  by  his  .Mamalukes  ;  and  the  most 
daring  of  the  assassins  entered  the  ehamlier  of  the 
captive  king,  with  drawn  scytnitars,  and  their  hands 
imbrued  in  the  blood  of  their  sultan.  The  firmness 
of  Louis  commanded  their  respect ;«  their  avarice 
prevailed  over  cruelty  and  zeal  ;  the  treaty  was 
accomplished  ;  and  the  king  of  France,  with  the 
relics  of  his  army,  was  permitted  to  embark  for 
Palestine.  He  wasted  four  years  within  the  walls 
of  Acre,  unable  to  visit  .Jerusalem,  and  unwilling 
to  return  without  glory  to  his  native  country. 

The  memory  of  his  defeat  excited  Louis,  after 
sixteen  years  of  wisdom  and  repose,  to  undertake 
the  seventh  and  last  of  the  crusades.  His  finances 
were  restored,  his  kingdom  was  enlarged  ;  a  new 
generation  of  warriors  had  arisen,  and  he  embarked 
with  fresh  confidence  at  the  head  of  six  thousand 
horse  and  thirty  thousand  foot.  The  loss  of  Antioch 
had  provoked  the  enterprise  :  a  wild  hope  of  bap- 
tizing the  king  of  Tunis,  tempted  him  to  steer  for 
the  African  coast;  and  the  report  of  an  immense 
treasure  reconciled  his  troops  to  the  delay  of  their 
voyage  to  the  Holy  Land.  Instead  of  a  proselyte. 
His  death  iieforc  he  found  a  siege  ;  the  French  panted 
Tunis  ill  ihc       arid  died  on  tlie  burning  sands  ;    St. 

seventh  crusade,  ,  .        ,     .        ,  .  , 

A.  D.  12-0.  Louis  expired  in  his  tent ;  and  no 
■*"°'^*'  sooner  had  he  closed  his  eyes,  than 
his  son  and  successor  gave  the  signal  of  the  retreat.'' 
"  It  is  thus,"  says  a  lively  writer,  "  that  a  Christian 
king  died  near  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  waging  war 
against  the  sectaries  of  Mahomet,  in  a  land  to  which 
Dido  had  introduced  the  deities  of  Syria."' 

A  more  unjust  and  absurd  constitu- 
Tlie  Mamalukes  ■"  . 

of  K^-yi>i,  tion  cannot  be  devised,  than  that  which 
.  .  2  o-u  7.  condemns  the  natives  of  a  country  to 
perpetual  servitude,  under  the  arbitrary  dominion 
of  strangers  and  slaves.  Yet  such  has  been  the 
state  of  Egypt  above  five  hundred  years.  The  most 
illustrious  sultans  of  the  JJaharite  and  IJorgite 
dynasties'"    were    themselves    promoted    from    the 

g  The  idea  of  the  emirs  to  choose  Louis  for  their  siitlan,  is  seriously 
attesleil  by  Joinvillc,  (p.  77,  78.)  and  docs  not  ajipear  to  me  so  absurd 
as  to  HI.  dc  Voltaire.  (Hist.  Gencralc,  torn.  ii.p.  3Sli,  3H7.)  The  Mama. 
lukes  tliem.sclves  were  strangers,  rebels,  and  ei)uals;  tliey  had  felt  his 
valour,  lliey  hoped  his  conversion  ;  and  such  a  motion,  wllicli  was  not 
seconded,  might  be  made,  perhaps  by  a  secret  christian,  in  tlieir  tu. 
roiiltnoiis  assembly. 

h  See  the  expedition  in  the  Annals  of  St,  Louis,  by  William  de  Nan. 
Eis,  p.  270— 2S7,  and  tlie  Arabic  Extracts,  p.  il5.  555.  of  the  Louvre 
edition  of  Joinville. 

1  Voltaire,  Hist,  Generate,  tom,  ii.  p.  391. 

1<  The  chronolopy  of  the  two  dynasties  of  Mamalukes,  the  Baharites, 
Turks  or  Tartars  of  Kip/ak,  and  the  Rorjcites,  Circassians,  is  (,'ivcii  by 
Pocock  tProle(jom,ad  Abiilpliara<;,  p.  C— 31,)  and  De  fJuiKiies,  (tom,  i, 
P;  264 — 270,)  their  history  from  Abiilfeda,  Macrizi,  Sec,  to  the  begin, 
ninjr  of  the  fifteentli  century,  by  the  same  M.  de  Guignes,  (lorn,  iv, 
p    110-328) 

1  Savary.  Lettres  »ur  llii^pte,  tom.  ii.  leltre  xv.  p,  189—208,  I 
mucli  ipie^tioii  the  authenticity  of  Uiis  co|iy  :  yet  it  is  true,  that  sultan 
Sehm  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Circassians  or  Mamalukes  of  Egypt, 
and  left  Ihem  in   possession  of  arms,  riches,  and  power.     See  a  new 


Tartar  and  Circassian  bands;  and  the  four  and 
twenty  beys,  or  military  chiefs,  have  ever  been  suc- 
ceeded, not  by  their  sons,  but  by  their  servants. 
They  produce  the  great  charter  of  their  liberties, 
the  treaty  of  .Selim  the  first  with  the  republic  ;'  and 
the  Otliman  emperor  still  accepts  from  Egypt  a 
slight  acknowletlgmcnt  of  tribute  and  subjection. 
^^'itll  some  breathing  intervals  of  peace  and  order, 
the  tHo  dynasties  are  marked  as  a  period  of  rapine 
and  bloodshed  :'"  but  their  throne,  however  shaken, 
reposed  on  the  two  pillars  of  discipline  and  valour ; 
llitir  sway  extended  over  Egypt,  Nubia,  Arabia, 
and  Syria;  their  Mamalukes  were  multiplied  from 
eight  hundred  to  twenty-five  thousand  horse ;  and 
their  numbers  were  int^cascd  by  a  provincial  militia 
of  one  hundred  and  seven  thousand  foot,  and  the 
occasional  aid  of  sixty-six  thousand  Arabs." 
Princes  of  such  power  and  spirit  could  not  long 
endure  on  their  coast  a  hostile  and  independent 
nation ;  and  if  the  ruin  of  the  Franks  was  postponed 
about  forty  years,  they  were  indebted  to  the  cares  of 
an  unsettled  reign,  to  the  invasion  of  the  Mogols, 
and  to  the  occasional  aid  of  some  warlike  pilgrims. 
Among  these,  the  English  reader  will  observe  the 
name  of  our  first  Edward,  who  assumed  the  cross  in 
the  life-time  of  his  father  Henry.  At  the  head  of  a 
tliousand  soldiers,  the  future  conqueror  of  Wales 
and  Scotland  delivered  Acre  from  a  siege  ;  marched 
as  far  as  Nazareth  with  an  army  of  nine  thousand 
men  ;  emulated  tlie  fame  of  his  uncle  Richard  ;  ex- 
torted, by  his  valour,  a  ten  years'  truce;  and  escaped, 
with  a  dangerous  wound,  from  the  dagger  of  a 
fanatic    assassin."       Antioch,''    whose    , 

Lossof  Anlioch, 

situation  had  been  less  exposed  to  the  a.  L),  1268. 
calamities  of  the  holy  war,  was  finally  ""'^ 
occupied  and  ruined  by  Bondocdar,  or  Bibars,  sultan 
of  Egypt  and  Syria ;  the  Latin  principality  was 
extinguished;  and  the  first  seat  of  the  Christian 
name  was  dispeopled  by  the  slaughter  of  seventeen, 
and  the  captivity  of  one  hundred,  thousand  of  her 
inhabitants.  The  maritime  towns  of  I/aodicea, 
Gabala,  Tripoli,  Berytus,  Sidon,  Tyre,  and  Jafi'a, 
and  the  stronger  castles  of  the  hospitalers  and 
templars,  successively  fell ;  and  the  whole  exist- 
ence of  the  Franks  was  confined  to  the  city  and 
colony  of  St.  .John  of  Acre,  which  is  sometimes 
described  by  the  more  classic  title  of  Ptolemais. 

After  the  loss  of  Jerusalem,  Acre,i  which  is  dis- 
tant about  seventy  miles,  became  the  metropolis  of 

AbrP2e  de  I'Histoire  Ottomanc,  composed  in  Egypt,  and  translated  by 
M,  Di;;:eon,  (loni.  i.  p,  ,^5 — 58,  Paris,  1781.)  a  curious,  authentic,  and 
national  history, 

III  Si  totum  riuo  resnum  occiiparunl  tempus  respicias,  pricsertim 
cpioil  (ini  propius,  reperies  illud  bcllis,  pugiiis,  injiiriis,acrapinis  refer, 
film,  (Al  .lannabi,  apud  Poeock,  p,  31.)  The  rcicn  of  Mohammed, 
(A,  1).  131 1  —  1 3-11,)  affords  a  hajipy  exceptiou.  (De  Guignes,  tom,  iv,  p. 
208—210.) 

n  They  are  now  reduced  to  8.)00:  but  the  expense  of  each  Mama, 
luke  may  be  rated  at  1U0  Iniiis;  and  E;rypt  (groans  under  the  avarice 
and  insolence  of  these  strangers,  (Voyages  de  Voliiey,  tom,  i.  p,  89 — 187,) 

CI  Sec  Carte's  History  of  England,  vol,  ii,  p.  IfiS— 175,  and  his  ori°i. 
nal  authors,  Thomas  Wilkes  and  Walter  Hcmingford,  (I.  iii,  c,  34,  .35.) 
in  Gale's  Colled  ion,  (tom,  ii,  p.  97.  589-592.)  They  are  both  ignorant 
of  the  princess  Eleanor's  piety  in  sucking  the  poisoned  wound,  and 
saving  her  husband  at  the  risk  of  her  own  life. 

P  Sanutiis,  Secret.  Fidelium  Crucis.  I,  iii.  p.  xii,  c.  9.  and  Dc 
Giiignes,  Hist.des  Huns,  tom,  iv,  p,  143,  from  the  Arabic  historians. 

*i  The  state  of  Acre  is  represented  in  all  the  Chronicles  of  the  times, 
and  most  accurately  in  John  Villani,  I,  vii.  c,  144.  in  Muraturi,  Scrip- 
tores  Rcrum  Italicarum,  tom.  xiii.  p.  337,  338. 
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the  Latin  christians,  and  was  adorned  with  strong 
and  stately  buildings,  with  aqueducts,  an  artificial 
port,  and  a  double  wall.  The  population  was  in- 
creased by  the  incessant  streams  of  pilgrims  and 
fugitives  :  in  the  pauses  of  hostility  the  trade  of  the 
East  and  West  was  attracted  to  this  convenient  sta- 
tion ;  and  the  market  could  offer  the  produce  of  every 
clime  and  the  interpreters  of  every  tongue.  But 
in  this  conflux  of  nations,  every  vice  was  propagated 
and  practised:  of  all  the  disciples  of  Jesus  and  Ma- 
homet, the  male  and  female  inhabitants  of  Acre 
were  esteemed  the  most  corrupt ;  nor  could  the 
abuse  of  religion  be  corrected  by  the  discipline  of 
law.  The  city  had  many  sovereigns,  and  no  govern- 
ment. The  kings  of  Jerusalem  and  Cyprus,  of  the 
house  of  Lusignan,  the  princes  of  Antioch,  the 
counts  of  Tripoli  and  Sidon,  the  great  masters  of  the 
hospital,  the  temple,  and  the  Teutonic  order,  the 
republics  of  Venice,  Genoa,  and  Pisa,  the  pope's 
legate,  the  kings  of  France  and  England,  assumed 
an  independent  command  ;  seventeen  tribunals 
exercised  the  power  of  life  and  death  ;  every  cri- 
minal was  protected  in  the  adjacent  quarter  ;  and 
the  perpetual  jealousy  of  the  nations  often  burst  forth 
in  acts  of  violence  and  blood.  Some  adventurers, 
who  disgraced  the  ensign  of  the  cross,  compensated 
their  want  of  pay  by  the  plunder  of  the  Mahometan 
villages  :  nineteen  Syrian  merchants,  who  traded 
under  the  public  faith,  were  despoiled  and  hanged 
by  the  christians  ;  and  the  denial  of  satisfaction 
justified  the  arms  of  the  sultan  Khalil.  He  marched 
against  Acre,  at  the  head  of  sixty  thousand  horse 
and  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  foot:  his  train 
of  artillery  (if  I  may  use  the  word)  was  numerous 
and  weighty  ;  the  separate  timbers  of  a  single  engine 
were  transported  in  one  hundred  waggons  :  and  the 
royal  historian  Abulfeda,  who  served  with  the  troops 
of  Hamah,  was  himself  a  spectator  of  the  holy  war. 
Whatever  might  be  the  vices  of  the  Franks,  their 
courage  was  rekindled  by  enthusiasm  and  despair  ; 
but  they  were  torn  by  the  discord  of  seventeen 
chiefs,  and  overwhelmed  on  all  sides  by  the  powers 
The  loss  of  Acre  °^  *''«  sultan.  After  a  siege  of  thirty- 
and  the  Holy  three  days,  the  double  wall  was  forced 
A.  D.  1291.  by  the  Moslems;  the  principal  tower 
'*'">'  '*•  yielded  to  their  engines  ;  the  Marna- 
lukes  made  a  general  assault ;  the  city  was  stormed ; 
and  death  or  slavery  was  the  lot  of  sixty  thousand 
christians.  The  convent,  or  rather  fortress,  of  the 
templars  resisted  three  days  longer  ;  but  the  great 
master  was  pierced  with  an  arrow  ;  and,  of  five  hun- 
dred knights,  only  ten  were  left  alive,  less  happy 
than  the  victims  of  the  sword,  if  they  lived  to  sufl'er 
on  a  scaffold  in  the  unjust  and  cruel  proscription  of 
the  whole  order.  The  king  of  Jerusalem,  the  patri- 
arch, and  the  great  master  of  the  hospital,  efl'ected 

I  See  the  6na1  expulsion  of  tlie  Fn-ioks,  in  Snnutus,  1.  iii.  p.  xii.  c. 
)l-22.  Abulfeda,  Macrizi,  kc.  in  De  Guignes.  lora.  iv.  p.  162.  16). 
and  Vertnt.  torn.  i.  I.  iii.  p.  -107 — 4'2H. 

a  In  the  successive  centuries,  from  the  ninth  to  the  eishleenth, 
Mosheim  traces  the  schism  of  the  Greeks  with  learning.  clearnes.s,  and 
impartiality:  the  Jilioque,  (liislitut.  Hist,  tcclcs.  p.  277.)  Leo  III. 
p  .10.').  Photius,  p.  ,107,  308.     Michael  Ccrularius,  p.  370,  .171,  8tc. 

b  Avipec  ivafff/ieiv    xai    aTrorpovatot,    avipcv    CK   (TieoToyf    atadl'iTer, 
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their  retreat  to  the  shore ;  but  the  sea  was  rough, 
the  vessels  were  insufficient;  and  great  numbers  of 
the  fugitives  were  drowned  before  they  could  reach 
the  isle  of  Cyprus,  which  might  comfort  Lusignan 
for  the  loss  of  Palestine.  By  the  command  of  the 
sultan,  the  churches  and  fortifications  of  the  Latin 
cities  were  demolished  ;  a  motive  of  avarice  or  fear 
still  opened  the  holy  sepulchre  to  some  devout  and 
defenceless  pilgrims ;  and  a  mournful  and  solitary 
silence  prevailed  along  the  coast  which  had  so  long 
resounded  with  the  world's  debate.! 


CHAP.  LX. 

Schism  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins. — State  of  Constan- 
tinople.— Revolt  of  the  Bulgarians. — Isaac  Angelus 
dethroned  by  his  brother  Alexius. — Origin  of  the 
fourth  crusade. — Alliance  of  the  French  and  Vene- 
tians with  the  son  of  Isaac. — Their  naval  expedi- 
tion to  Constantinople. — The  two  sieges  and  final 
conquest  of  the  city  by  the  Latins. 

The  restoration  of  the  western  empire 
by  Charlemagne  was  speedily  fol-  ^'^tTeeL'^^ 
lowed  by  the  separation  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  churches.*  A  religious  and  national  ani- 
mosity still  divides  the  two  largest  communions  of 
the  Christian  world ;  and  the  schism  of  Constanti- 
nople, by  alienating  her  most  useful  allies,  and  pro- 
voking her  most  dangerous  enemies,  has  precipitated 
the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  east. 
In  the  course  of  the  present  history  .j^^j^  aversion 
the  aversion  of  the  Greeks  forthe  Latins  <»  tiie  Latins, 
has  been  often  visible  and  conspicuous.  It  was 
originally  derived  from  the  disdain  of  servitude,  in- 
flamed, after  the  time  of  Constantine,  by  the  pride 
of  equality  or  dominion  ;  and  finally  exasperated  by 
the  preference  which  their  rebellious  subjects  had 
given  to  the  alliance  of  the  Franks.  In  every  age 
tlie  Greeks  were  proud  of  their  superiority  in  profane 
and  religious  knowledge:  they  had  first  received 
the  light  of  Christianity  ;  they  had  pronounced  the 
decrees  of  the  seven  general  councils  ;  they  alone 
possessed  the  language  of  Scripture  and  philosophy ; 
nor  should  the  barbarians,  immersed  in  the  darkness 
of  the  west,''  presume  to  argue  on  the  high  and 
mysterious  questions  of  theological  science.  Those 
barbarians  despised  in  their  turn  the  restless  and 
subtle  levity  of  the  orientals,  the  authors  of  every 
heresy ;  and  blessed  their  own  simplicity,  which  was 
content  to  hold  the  tradition  of  the  apostolic  church. 
Yet  in  the  seventh  century,  the  synods  of  Spain, 
and  afterwards  of  France,  improved  or  corrupted 
tlie  Nicene  creed,  on  the  mysterious  subject  of  the 
third  person  of  the  Trinity."^  In  the  i>r„cessionofthe 
long  controversies  of  the  east,  the  ua-      Holy  Ghost 

T.ir  yoQ  'V.VTtptov  tioipat  vnnpxov  yei/tfttunra.  (Phot.  Epist.  p.  47. 
cdil.  Montacut)  The  oriental  patriarch  continues  to  appiv  the  images 
of  thunder,  eartluiuake,  hail,  wild  boar,  precursors  of  Antichrist, 
&c.  &c. 

c  The  roysterinns  subject  of  the  procession  of  Uic  Holy  Ghost,  is 
discussed  in  the  historical,  theolopical,  and  controversial  sense,  or  non. 
sense,  by  the  Jesuit  Petavins-  (Uogmata  Thcologica,  torn,  ii.  1.  vii.  p. 
362— HO.) 
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lure  <tnd  generation  of  llio  Christ  liad  been  scru- 
pulously ilcruuil  ;  anil  the  will-kmiwn  relation  of 
lather  and  son  seemed  to  convey  a  faint  imajce  to 
the  human  mind.  The  idea  of  birth  was  less  ana- 
logous to  the  Holy  Spirit,  who,  instead  of  a  divine 
pift  or  attribute,  was  considered  by  the  catholics 
as  a  substance,  a  person,  a  god  ;  he  was  not  begotten, 
but  in  the  orthodox  style  he  proceeded.  Did  he 
proceed  from  the  Father  alone,  perhaps  In/  the  Son? 
or  from  the  Father  and  the  Son  (  The  first  of  tliesc 
opinions  was  asserted  by  the  Greeks,  the  second  by 
the  Latins  ;  and  the  addition  to  the  Nicene  creed  of 
the  word^/iof/uf,  kindled  the  flame  of  discord  be- 
tween the  oriental  and  the  Gallic  chur<-hes.  In  the 
origin  of  the  dispute,  the  Roman  pontiffs  affected  a 
character  of  neutrality  and  moderation:''  they  con- 
demned the  innovation,  but  they  acquiesced  in  the 
sentiment,oftheirTransalpinc  brethren;  they  seemed 
desirous  of  easting  a  veil  of  silence  and  charity  over 
the  superfluous  research ;  and  in  the  correspondence 
of  Charlemagne  and  Leo  the  third,  the  pope  assumes 
the  liberality  of  a  statesman,  and  the  prince  descends 
to  the  passion  and  prejudices  of  a  priest.'  IJiit 
the  orthodoxy  of  Home  spontaneously  olicyed  the 
impulse  of  her  temporal  policy  ;  and  ihe  filiorjue, 
which  Leo  wished  to  erase,  was  transcribed  in  the 
.symbol  and  chanted  in  the  liturgy  of  the  Vatican. 
The  Nicene  and  Athanasian  creeds  are  held  as  the 
catholic  faith,  without  which  none  can  be  saved  ; 
and  both  papists  and  pro'estants  must  now  sustain 
and  return  the  anathemas  of  the  Greeks,  who  deny 
the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Son,  as 
well  as  from  the  Father.     Such  articles 

VarietyofeccU'-        _    „   .   ,  .,  ,  c 

jinsticil  disci.  of  Jaith  are  not  susceptible  of  treaty  ; 
'"°°'  but  the  rules  of  discipline  will  vary  in 

remote  and  independent  churches  ;  and  the  reason, 
even  of  divines,  might  allow,  that  the  difference  is 
inevitable  and  harmless.  The  craft  or  superstition 
of  Rome  has  imposed  on  her  priests  and  deacons 
the  rigid  obligation  of  celibacy  ;  among  the  Greeks 
it  is  confined  to  the  bishops  ;  the  loss  is  compensated 
by  dignity  or  annihilated  by  age  ;  and  the  parochial 
clergy,  the  papas,  enjoy  the  conjugal  society  of  the 
wives  whom  they  have  married  before  their  entrance 
into  holy  orders.  A  question  concerning  the  azi/ms 
was  fiercely  debated  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  the 
essence  of  the  Eucharist  was  supposed  in  the  ea.st 
and  west  to  depend  on  the  use  of  leavened  or  un- 
leavened bread.  .Shall  I  mention  in  a  serious  his- 
tory the  furious  reproaches  that  were  urged  against 
the  Latins,  who  for  a  long  while  remained  on  the 
defensive  ?  They  neglected  to  abstain,  according  to 
the  apostolical  decree,  from  things  strangled,  and 
from  blood  :  they  fasted,  a  Jewish  observance!    on 

A  Before  tlic  sliriiic  of  St.  Peler,  Ije  placed  two  sliiclds  of  the  wri;:lit 
of  H4\  poiiniU  of  pure  silver;  on  which  he  inscribed  the  text  of  both 
creeds  (iltroque  symbolo)  pro  amore  et  cnttlelil  ortlindoxiu  fidci.  (Anas. 
las.  in  Leon.  lit.  in  Muratori,  torn.  iii.  pars  i.  p.  208.)  His  lan;^na^e 
most  clearly  nrovps,  tliat  neither  Ihc  filioque  nor  the  Athanasian  creed 
were  receivea  at  Uonie  about  the  year  830. 

'  The  MiNii  of  Charlemagne  i>re«cd  him  to  declare,  that  all  who 
rejected  the  ftlioque,  at  least  tlie  doctrine,  must  he  damned.  AH. 
replies  the  pope,  arc  not  capable  of  reaching  the  altiora  mysteria  ;  qui 
potuerit,  el  non  voluerit,  saivusc«.se  non  potest,  (Collect.  Coneil.tom.  ix. 
P-  277— 3«ij.)      The  potuerit   ivould   leave  a   large   loop-hole  of  sal- 

V.ltllifl  * 


the  Saturday  of  each  week  ;  during  the  first  week 
of  Lent  they  permitted  the  use  of  milk  and  cheese;' 
their  inlirm  monks  were  indulged  in  the  taste  of 
flesh ;  and  animal  grease  was  substituted  for  the 
want  of  vegetable  oil :  the  holy  chrism  or  unction 
in  baptism  was  reserved  to  the  episcopal  order  :  the 
bishops,  as  the  biidegrooms  of  their  churches,  were 
decorated  with  rings  ;  their  priests  shaved  their  faces, 
and  baptized  by  a  single  immersion.  Such  were 
the  crimes  which  provoked  the  zeal  of  the  patriarchs 
of  Constantinople;  and  which  were  justified  with 
equal  zeal  by  the  doctors  of  the  Latin  church. s 

Bigotry  and  national  aversion  are  Ambitious  quar. 
powerful  magnifiers  of  every  object  of  f,:^Har'ch'of'""' 
dispute  :  but  the  immediate  cause  of  Constantinople, 

with  the  popes, 

the  schism  of  the  (ireeks  may  be  A.  u. SA7-8H(i. 
traced  in  the  emulation  of  the  leading  prelates,  who 
maintained  the  supremacy  of  the  old  metropolis 
superior  to  all,  anil  of  the  reigning  capital,  inferior 
to  none,  in  the  christian  world.  About  the  middle 
of  the  ninth  century,  Photius,''  an  ambitious  layman, 
the  captain  of  the  guards  and  principal  secretary, 
was  promoted  by  merit  and  favour  to  the  more  de- 
sirable office  of  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  In 
science,  even  ecclesiastical  science,  he  surpassed 
the  clergy  of  the  age ;  and  the  purity  of  his  morals 
has  never  been  impeached  :  but  his  ordination  was 
hasty,  his  rise  was  irregular ;  and  Ignatius,  his 
abdicated  predecessor,  was  yet  supported  by  the 
public  compassion  and  the  obstinacy  of  his  adher- 
ents. They  appealed  to  the  tribunal  of  Nicliolas 
the  first,  one  of  the  proudest  and  most  aspiring  of 
the  Roman  pontill's.  who  embraced  the  welcome 
opportunity  of  judging  and  condemning  liis  rival 
of  the  east.  Their  quarrel  was  imbittcred  by  a 
conflict  of  jurisdiction  over  the  king  and  nation  of 
the  Bulgarians  ;  nor  was  their  recent  conversion  to 
Christianity  of  much  avail  to  either  prelate,  unless 
he  could  number  the  proselytes  among  the  subjects 
of  his  power.  With  the  aid  of  his  court  the  Greek 
patriarch  was  victorious  ;  but  in  the  furious  contest 
he  deposed  in  his  turn  the  successor  of  St.  Peter, 
and  involved  the  Latin  church  in  the  reproach  of 
heresy  and  schism.  Photius  sacrificed  the  peace  of 
the  world  to  a  short  and  precarious  reign  :  he  fell 
with  his  patron,  the  C^sar  Bardiis;  and  Basil  the 
Macedonian  performed  an  act  of  justice  in  the  res- 
toration cf  Ignatius,  whose  age  and  dignity  had  not 
been  sufficiently  respected.  From  his  monastery, 
or  prison,  Photius  solicited  the  favour  of  the  emperor 
by  pathetic  complaints  and  artful  flattery  ;  and  the 
eyes  of  his  rival  were  scarcely  closed,  when  he  was 
again  restored  to  the  throne  of  Constantinople. 
After  the  death  of   Basil,  he  experienced  the  vi- 

f  In  France,  after  some  harsher  law«,  the  ecclesiastical  discipline  is 
n'.w  relaxed  ;  milk,  clieese,  and  butter,  are  l>ecomea  perpetual,  and  e^gs 
an  annual,  indulgence  m  Lent.  (Vie  privee  des  Francois,  torn.  ii.  p.  27 — 
.•)«  ) 

K  The  ori::inat  monuments  of  the  schism,  of  the  eharcesr.f  the  Greeks 
asainst  the  Latins,  are  <leposited  in  the  epistles  of  Pholuis,  (Kpist.  En- 
evclica.  ii.  p.  47  — (il.)  afid  ,>f  Michael  Cerularuls.  (Cauisii  Anttq.  I.ec- 
ti'.nes,  torn.  iii.  p.  i.  p.  281— 324.  edit.  Dasnage,  with  the  prolix  answer 
of  Cardinal  Humbert.) 

h  The  tenth  volume  of  the  Venice  edition  of  the  Councils  contains  all 
the  acts  of  the -synods,  and  history  of  PholitiS!  they  are  abridfjcd,  witii 
a  faint  tinge  of  prejudice  or  prudence,  l»y  Diipin  and  Fleury. 
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cissitudes  of  courts  and  the  ingratitude  of  a  royal 
pupil  :  the  patriarch  was  again  deposed,  and  in  liis 
last  solitar}'  hours  he  might  regret  the  freedom  of  a 
."Jecular  and  studious  life.  In  each  revolution,  the 
breath,  the  nod,  of  the  sovereign  had  been  accepted 
by  a  submissive  clergy;  and  a  synod  of  three  hun- 
dred bishops  was  always  prepared  to  hail  the  tri- 
umph, or  to  stigmatize  the  fall,  of  the  holy,  or  the 
execrable,  Photius.'  By  a  delusive  promise  of  suc- 
cour or  reward,  the  popes  were  tempted  to  counte- 
nance these  various  proceedings  ;  and  the  synods  of 
Constantinople  were  ratified  by  their  epistles  or 
legates.  But  the  court  and  the  people,  Ignatius  and 
Photius,  were  equally  adverse  to  tlieir  claims;  their 
ministers  were  insulted  or  imprisoned  :  the  proces- 
sion of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  forgotten  :  Bulgaria 
was  for  ever  annexed  to  the  Byzantine  throne  ;  and 
the  schism  was  prolonged  by  the  rigid  censure  of 
all  the  multiplied  ordinations  of  an  irregular  patri- 
arch. The  darkness  and  corruption  of  the  tenth 
century  suspended  the  intercourse,  without  recon- 
ciling the  minds,  of  the  two  nations.  But  when  the 
Norman  sword  restored  the  churches  of  Apulia  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  Rome,  the  departing  tlock  was 
warned,  by  a  petulant  epistle  of  the  Greek  patriarch, 
to  avoid  and  abhor  the  errors  of  the  Latins.  The 
rising  majesty  of  Rome  could  no  longer  brook  the 
The  popes  excom-  insolencc  of  a  rebel ;  and  Michael  Ce- 
mnnirate  the  pa-  rularius  w as  cxcommunicatcd  in  the 

tnarcn  of   Con. 

siantinople  aud  heart  of  Constantinople  by  the  pope's 
A.  D.  1054.  legates.  Shaking  the  dust  from  their 
July  16.  fggt_  jijpy  deposited  on  the  altar  of  St. 
Sophia  a  direful  anathema,'^  which  enumerates  the 
seven  mortal  heresies  of  the  Greeks,  and  devotes 
the  guilty  teachers,  and  their  unhappy  sectaries,  to 
the  eternal  society  of  the  devil  and  his  angels.  Ac- 
cording to  the  emergencies  of  the  church  and  state 
a  friendly  correspondence  was  sometimes  resumed ; 
the  language  of  charity  and  concord  was  sometimes 
affected  ;  but  the  Greeks  have  never  recanted  their 
errors ;  the  popes  have  never  repealed  their  sentence : 
and  from  this  thunderbolt  we  may  dale  the  consum- 
mation of  the  schism.  It  was  enlarged  by  each  am- 
bitious step  of  the  Roman  pontiffs ;  the  emperors 
Mushed  and  trembled  at  the  ignominious  fate  of 
their  royal  brethren  of  Germany  ;  and  the  people 
were  scandalized  by  the  temporal  power  and  military 
life  of  the  Latin  clergy.' 

Kimiiiy  of  the  "^''^  aversion  of  the  Greeks  and  La- 
lireeks auj  La-    tins  was  nourished  and  manifested  in 

tins, 

A.  n.        the  three  first  expeditions  to  the  Holy 
Land.  Alexius  Comnenus  contrived  the 
absence  at  least  of  the  formidable  pilgrims  :  his  suc- 
cessors, Manuel  and  Isaac  Angelus,  conspired  with 

i  The  synod  of  Constantinople,  held  in  the  year  Rfi!),  is  the  ei{;htli  of 
the  {general  colimils,  the  last  as-scnibly  of  the  e.ist  wliich  is  recognized 
by  (he  ftomnn  eluircli.  She  rejects  the  synodsof  Constantinople  of  the 
\ears  807  and  87;),  wliich  were,  however,  equally  numerous  and  noisy  ; 
but  they  were  favourable  to  Photius. 

k  See  this  anathema  in  the  councils,  torn.  xi.  p.  1457—1460. 

I  AimaConinena  (Alexiad,  1.  i.  p.  .11— C(3.)  represents  the  abhorrence, 
not  only  of  the  church,  but  of  the  palace,  for  Gregory  VII.  the  popes, 
and  the*  Latin  communion.  The  style  of  Cinnamus  and  Nicetas  is  still 
more  vehement.  Vet  how  calm  is  the  voice  of  history  compared  with 
that  of  polemics ! 

M  tl is  anonymous  liislorian  (de  F.xpi-iUl.  Asiat.   Fred.  I,  in  Canisii 


the  Moslems  for  the  ruin  of  the  greatest  princes  of 
the  Franks  ;  and  their  crooked  and  malignant  policy 
was  seconded  by  the  active  and  voluntary  obedience 
of  every  order  of  their  subjects.  Of  this  hostile 
temper,  a  large  portion  may  doubtless  be  ascribed 
to  the  diflerencc  of  language,  dress,  and  manners, 
w  hich  severs  and  alienates  the  nations  of  the  globe. 
The  pride,  as  well  as  the  prudence,  of  the  sovereign 
was  deeply  wounded  by  the  intrusion  of  foreign 
armies,  that  claimed  a  right  of  traversing  his  domi- 
nions, and  passing  under  the  walls  of  his  capital ; 
his  subjects  were  insulted  and  plundered  by  the 
rude  strangers  of  the  west ;  and  the  hatred  of  the 
pusillanimous  Greeks  was  sharpened  by  secret  envy 
of  the  bold  and  pious  enterprises  of  the  Franks. 
But  these  profane  causes  of  national  enmity  were 
fortified  and  infiamed  by  the  venom  of  religious 
zeal.  Instead  of  a  kind  embrace,  a  hospitable 
reception  from  their  christian  brethren  of  the  east, 
every  tongue  was  taught  to  repeat  the  names  of  schis- 
matic and  heretic,  more  odious  to  an  orthodox  ear 
than  those  of  pagan  and  infidel :  instead  of  being 
loved  for  the  general  conformity  of  faith  and  wor- 
ship, they  were  abhorred  for  some  rules  of  discipline, 
some  questions  of  theology,  in  which  themselves  or 
their  teachers  might  difi'er  from  the  oriental  church. 
In  the  crusade  of  Louis  the  seventh,  the  Greek  clergy 
washed  and  purified  the  altars  which  had  been  de- 
filed by  the  sacrifice  of  a  French  priest.  The  com- 
panions of  Frederic  Barbarossa  deplore  the  injuries 
which  they  endured,  both  in  word  and  deed,  from 
the  peculiar  rancour  of  the  bishops  and  monks. 
Their  prayers  and  sermons  excited  the  people  against 
the  impious  barbarians  ;  and  the  patriarch  is  ac- 
cused of  declaring,  that  the  faithful  might  obtain 
the  redemption  of  all  their  sins  by  the  extirpation 
of  the  schismatics."-  An  enthusiast,  named  Doro- 
theus,  alarmed  the  fears,  aud  restored  the  confidence, 
of  the  emperor,  by  a  prophetic  assurance,  that  the 
German  heretic,  after  assaulting  the  gate  of  Blacher- 
nes,  would  be  made  a  singular  example  of  the  divine 
vengeance.  The  passages  of  these  mighty  armies 
were  rare  and  perilous  events ;  but  the  crusades 
introduced  a  frequent  and  familiar  intercourse  be- 
tween the  two  nations,  which  enlarged  their  know- 
ledge without  abating  their  prejudices.  The  wealth 
and  luxury  of  Constantinople  demand-  j.^^^  i^tinsat 
ed  the  productions  of  every  climate :  Cousiautinople: 
these  imports  were  balanced  by  the  art  and  labour 
of  her  numerous  inhabitants ;  her  situation  invites 
the  commerce  of  the  world  ;  and,  in  every  period  of 
her  existence,  that  commerce  has  been  in  the  hands 
of  foreigners.  After  the  decline  of  Amalphi,  the 
Venetians,  Pisans,  and  Genoese,  introduced  their 

Lection.  Anliq.  lorn.  iii.  pars  ii.  p.  511.  edit.  B;isnage)  mpntioiLs  the 
sermons  of  the  Greek  patriarch,  cjuomodo  Gra'cis  injiinxerat  iu  rrmis- 
sioneni  peccalorum  peieg:rinos  occidere  ct  delete  de  terra.  Tagiim  ol). 
serves,  |in  Scriptures  Freher.  toiu.  i.  p.  40i>.  edit.  Slriiv.)  Gra^ci  htere- 
ticos  iios  anneiiaut:  cleriei  et  monaciii  dictis  et  factis  persequuntur. 
We  may  add  the  deeluration  of  the  emperor  l^ldwin  5lteen  years 
afterwards:  IIbcc  est  Igens)  qu;o  Latinos  omnes  uon  homiuum  nomine, 
scd  caiinm  di;;nabalur;  iinorunisan;;uinemet1'undere  pene  inter  mcrila 
repotahant.  (Gesla  Innocent.  III.  c.  93.  in  IMuratori,  Script.  Iteruni 
llalicarnm,  torn.  iii.  mrs  i.  p.  .V)6.)  There  may  l>e  some  exa^,;eratiou, 
but  it  was  as  etlectua)  lor  the  action  and  rcn-lion  of  liatfvd. 
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factories  and  scltlemcnts  into  the  capital  of  the  em- 
pire :  llicir  services  were  rewarded  witli  honours 
and  inmiiinilies;  they  acciuircd  the  possession  of 
lands  and  houses;  their  families  were  multiplied 
by  marriages  with  the  natives  ;  and,  after  the  tole- 
ration of  a  Malionictan  moscli,  it  was  impossible  to 
interdict  the  churches  of  the  Roman  rite."  The  two 
wives  of  SlanucI  Coninenus"  were  of  the  race  of  the 
Franks  ;  the  first,  a  sister-in-law  of  the  emperor 
Conrad  ;  the  second,  a  daughter  of  the  prince  of 
Antioch  :  he  obtained  for  his  son  Alexius  a  daugh- 
ter of  Philip  Augustus  king  of  France  :  and  he  be- 
stowed his  own  daughter  on  a  marquis  of  Montserrat, 
who  was  educated  and  dignified  in  the  palace  of 
Constantinople.  The  Greek  encountered  the  arms 
and  aspired  to  the  empire,  of  the  west ;  he  esteemed 
the  valour,  and  trusted  the  fidelity,  of  the  Franks  ;'' 
their  military  talents  were  unfitly  recompensed  by 
the  lucrative  odiccs  of  judges  and  treasurers  ;  the 
policy  of  Manuel  had  solicited  the  alliance  of  the 
pope ;  and  the  popular  voice  accused  him  of  a  par- 
tial bias  to  the  nation  and  religion  of  the  Latins.'' 
During  his  reign,  and  that  of  bis  successor  Alexius, 
thej'  were  exposed  at  Constantinople  to  the  reproach 
of  foreigners,  heretics,  and  favourites  ;  and  this 
triple  guilt  was  severely  expiated  in  the  tumult, 
which  announced  the  return  and  elevation  of  An- 
their  massacre,  ''ronit'iis/  The  people  rose  in  arms  ; 
A.  I).  1183.  from  the  Asiatic  shore  the  tyrant  des- 
patched his  troops  and  galleys  to  assist  the  national 
revenge  ;  and  the  hopeless  resistance  of  the  stran- 
gers served  only  to  justify  the  rage,  and  sharpen 
the  daggers,  of  the  assassins.  Neither  age,  nor  sex, 
nor  the  ties  of  friendship  or  kindred,  could  save  the 
victims  of  national  hatred,  and  avarice,  and  reli- 
gious zeal  :  the  Latins  were  slaughtered  in  tlieir 
houses  and  in  the  streets  ;  their  quarter  was  re- 
duced to  ashes  ;  the  clergy  were  burnt  in  their 
churches,  and  the  sick  in  their  hospitals  ;  and  some 
estimate  may  be  formed  of  the  slain  from  the  cle- 
mency which  sold  above  four  thousand  christians  in 
perpetual  slavery  to  the  Turks.  The  priests  and 
monks  were  the  loudest  and  most  active  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  schismatics  ;  and  tlicy  chanted  a 
thanksgiving  to  the  Lord,  when  the  head  of  a  Homan 
cardinal,  the  pope's  legate,  wasscvered  fromhisbody, 
fastened  to  the  tail  of  a  dog,  and  dragged,  with 
savage  mockery,  through  the  city.  The  more  diligent 
of  the  strangers  had  retreated,  on  the  first  alarm,  to 
their  ve.s.sels,  and  escaped  through  the  Hellespont 
from  the  scene  of  blood.  In  their  (light,  they  burnt 
and  ravaged  two  hundred  miles  of  the  sea-coast;  in- 
flicted a  severe  revenge  on  the  guiltless  subjects  of 
the  empire  ;  marked  the  priests  and  monks  as  their 

n  See  Anna  Comnena,  (Alexiad,  I.  vi.  p.  ICl,  162.)  and  a  remarkable 
passage  of  Nicetas,  (in  Manuel.  1.  v.  c.  9.)  who  nbserves  of  llie  Vene- 
tians, Kara  (Tinti'ti  Kut  ^poTpiu;   ittv   Kitiviavrtvorto\tv  Ttjc  oiKciar  n'\- 

o  IJiieaiige,  Fam.  Byzant.  p.  ISO,  187. 

p  NicetaH  in  Mannel.  I.  vii.  c.  2.  Ueffnante  enim  (Maimele)  .... 
apinl  turn  Unlam  l.alinus  ponuliis  repererat  pratiam  ul  negtectis  Grae. 

culis  Miis  taii(|uam  viris  molliblis  ct  etTa'tninatis sntis  Latinis 

frraiiUia  commiUcrct  nepolia  ....  er^ra  eos  pnifus.i  libernlitatc  abun- 
ilalat  ....  ex  oroni  orbe  ad  enm  tan(|Uam  ad  benefactureiD  nobiles  cl 
i^nnbiles  cnncurrebant.     VVillerm.  Tyr.  xxii.  e.  10. 

q  Tile  sunpicransof  llic  Greeks  would  have  been  confirmed,  if  tlicy 


ilia. 
lit  Isaac 


peculiar  enemies ;  and  compensated,  by  the  accu- 
mulation of  plunder,  the  loss  of  their  property  and 
friends.  On  their  return,  they  exposed  to  Italy  and 
Europe  the  wealth  and  weakness,  the  pcrlidy  and 
malice,  of  the  Greeks,  whose  vices  were  painted  as 
the  genuine  characters  of  heresy  and  schism.  The 
scruples  of  the  first  crusaders  had  neglected  the 
fairest  opportunities  of  securing,  by  the  possession 
of  Constantinople,  the  way  to  the  Holy  Land  :  a 
domestic  revolution  invited,  and  almost  compelled, 
the  French  and  Venetians  to  achieve  the  conquest 
of  the  Koman  empire  of  the  east. 

In  the  scries  of  the  Byzantine  n^-,^^  ^,„, , 
princes,  I  have  cxhil)ited  the  hypocrisy  "'i.ri 
and  ambition,  the  tyranny  and  fall,  of  a.d.  iis.'.-iiii.';. 
Andronicus,  the  last  male  of  the  Com-  '''^' ' 
nenian  family  who  reigned  at  Constantinople.  The 
revolution,  which  cast  him  headlong  from  the 
throne,  saved  and  exalted  Isaac  Angclus,'  who  de- 
scended by  the  females  from  the  same  imperial 
dynasty.  The  successor  of  a  second  Nero  might 
have  found  it  an  ea.sy  task  to  deserve  the  esteem 
and  aflection  of  his  subjects:  they  .sometimes  had 
reason  to  regret  the  administration  of  Andronicus. 
The  sound  and  vigorous  mind  of  the  tyrant  was 
capable  of  discerning  the  connexion  between  his 
own  and  the  public  interest;  and  while  he  was 
feared  by  all  who  could  inspire  him  with  fear,  the 
unsuspected  people,  and  the  remote  provinces, 
might  bless  the  inexorable  justice  of  their  master. 
But  his  successor  was  vain  and  jealous  of  the  su- 
preme power,  which  he  wanted  courage  and  abilities 
to  exercise ;  his  vices  were  pernicious,  his  virtues 
(if  he  po.sscssed  any  virtues)  were  useless,  to  man- 
kind ;  and  the  Greeks,  who  imputed  their  calamities 
to  his  negligence,  denied  him  the  merit  of  any  tran- 
sient or  accidental  benefits  of  the  times.  Isaac  slept 
on  the  throne,  and  was  awakened  only  by  the  sound 
of  pleasure  :  his  vacant  hours  were  amused  by 
comedians  and  buffoons,  and  even  to  these  buffoons 
the  emperor  was  an  object  of  contempt :  his  feasts 
and  buildings  exceeded  the  examples  of  royal 
luxury;  the  number  of  his  eunuchs  and  domestics 
amounted  to  twenty  thousand :  and  the  daily  sum  of 
four  thousand  pounds  of  silver  would  swell  to  four 
millions  sterling  the  annual  expense  of  his  house- 
hold and  table.  His  poverty  was  relieved  by  op- 
pression ;  and  the  public  discontent  was  inflamed  by 
equal  abuses  in  the  collection,  and  the  application, 
of  the  revenue.  While  the  Greeks  numbered  the 
days  of  their  servitude,  a  flattering  prophet,  whom 
he  rewarded  with  the  dignity  of  patriarrli,  assured 
him  of  a  long  and  victorious  reign  of  thirty-two 
years;  during  which  he  should  extend  his  sway  to 

had  seen  the  political  epistles  of  Manuel  to  pope  Alexander  IH.  the 
enemy  of  his  enemy  Frederic  I.,  iti  which  the  emperor  deel.ires  his  wish 
of  iiiiitin-;  the  Greeks  and  Latins  as  one  floek  under  one  shepherd,  fee. 
(Sec  Fleury.  Hist.  Eccles.  torn.  xv.  p.  187.  il.l.  2J.)  ) 

r  See  the  Greek  and  I,ati[)  narratives  in  Nicetas  (in  Alexin  Comne- 
no,  e.  10.)  and  William  of  Tyre  ;  (I.  xxii.  c.  10— l.'J.)  the  first  soft  and 
concise,  the  second  loud,  copious,  and  traf;ieal. 

»  The  history  of  the  rei;;n  of  Isaac  Aut:eliis  is  composed,  in  three 
hooks,  by  the  senator  Nicetas;  (p.  228— 290.)  and  bis  udiecs  of  loj^n. 
thete,  or  principal  secretary,  and  jud;;e  of  the  veil  or  palace,  could  not 
bribe  the  impartiality  of  the  bistorian.  He  wrote,  it  is  true,  after  the 
fall  and  deatli  of  his  benefactor. 
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moant  Libanus,  and  his  conquests  beyond  the 
Euphrates.  But  his  onlj'  step  towards  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  prediction,  was  a  splendid  and 
scandalous  embassy  to  Saladin,'  to  demand  the 
restitution  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  and  to  propose  an 
offensive  and  defensive  league  with  the  enemy  of 
the  christian  name.  In  these  unworthy  hands,  of 
Isaac  and  his  brother,  the  remains  of  the  Greek  em- 
pire crumbled  into  dust.  The  island  of  Cyprus, 
whose  name  excites  the  ideas  of  elegance  and  plea- 
sure, was  usurped  by  his  namesake,  a  Comnenian 
prince ;  and  by  a  strange  concatenation  of  events, 
the  sword  of  our  English  Ricliard  bestowed  that 
kingdom  on  the  house  of  Lusignan,  a  rich  compen- 
sation for  the  loss  of  Jerusalem, 
u  _i.   /■  .1.        The  honour  of  the  monarchy,  and 

Revolt  of  the  -' 

Bui.-arians,  the  Safety  of  the  capital,  were  deeply 
wounded  by  the  revolt  of  the  Bulga- 
rians and  Wallachians.  Since  the  victory  of  the 
second  Basil,  they  had  supported,  above  a  hundred 
and  seventy  years,  the  loose  dominion  of  the  Byzan- 
tine princes  ,■  but  no  effectual  measures  had  been 
adopted  to  impose  the  yoke  of  laws  and  manners  on 
these  savage  tribes.  By  the  command  of  Isaac, 
their  sole  means  of  subsistence,  their  flocks  and 
herds,  were  driven  away,  to  contribute  towards  the 
pomp  of  the  royal  nuptials  ;  and  their  fierce  warriors 
were  exasperated  by  the  denial  of  equal  rank  and 
pay  in  the  military  service.  Peter  and  Asan,  two 
powerful  chiefs,  of  the  race  of  the  ancient  kings," 
asserted  their  own  rights  and  the  national  freedom  : 
their  daemoniac  impostors  proclaimed  to  the  crowd, 
that  their  glorious  patron  St.  Demetrius  had  for  ever 
deserted  the  cause  of  the  Greeks:  and  the  confla- 
gration spread  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube  to  the 
hills  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace.  After  some  faint 
efforts,  Isaac  Angelus  and  his  brother  acquiesced  in 
their  independence  ;  and  the  imperial  troops  were 
soon  discouraged  by  the  bones  of  their  fellow-sol- 
diers, that  were  scattered  along  the  passes  of  mount 
Hasmus.  By  the  arms  and  policy  of  .John  or  ,Ioan- 
nices,  the  second  kingdom  of  Bulgaria  was  firmly 
established.  The  subtle  barbarian  sent  an  embassv 
to  Innocent  the  third,  to  acknowledge  himself  a 
genuine  son  of  Rome  in  descent  and  religion  ; ''  and 
humbly  received  from  the  pope  the  licence  of  coin- 
ing money,  the  royal  title,  and  a  Latin  archbishop 
or  patriarch.  The  Vatican  exulted  in  the  spiritual 
conquest  of  Bulgaria,  the  first  object  of  the  schism  ; 
and  if  the  Greeks  could  have  preserved  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  church,  they  would  gladly  have  resigned 
the  rights  of  the  monarchy. 


e  See  Bohadiu,  Vit.  Saladin.  p.  129-1.11.  226.  vers,  SchuUcns.  The 
ambassador  of  Uaac  was  equally  versed  in  the  Greek,  French,  and  Ara. 
hie  languap:es ;  a  rare  instance  in  those  times.  His  embassies  were  re. 
reived  with  hononr,  dismissed  without  etiect,  and  reported  with  scaD. 
dal  in  the  west. 

u  Diicange,  Familias  Dalraaticae,  p.  ."US — ,120.  The  nrisrinal  corres. 
pondence  of  tlie  Hul;:arian  kin?  and  the  Roman  pontiff  is  inscribed  in 
the  fTesta  Innocent  JII.c.  66—82.  p.  513—523. 

X  The  pope  acknowledges  his  pedijiree,  anobili  urbislloma;  prosapiu 
p;enitores  tui  originem  traxerimt.  This  tradition,  and  the  strong;  re. 
semhlaoce  of  the  Latin  and  Wallachiau  idioms,  is  explained  by  M, 
D'Anviile.  (Etatsde  I'Enrope.p.  258—262.)  The  Italian  colonics  of  the 
Dacia  of  Trajan  were  swept  away  by  the  tide  of  emigration  from  the 


The     Bulgarians     were     malicious   usurpation  and 
enough  to  pray   for  the   long  life   of  character  of 

r  ,11  1     ,  ..    Alexins  Angelns, 

Isaac    Angelus,   the   surest  pledge  of  A.  D.  1195— 1203. 
their  freedom  and    prosperity.      Yet        ^''"'  *' 
their  chiefs  could  involve  in  the  same  indiscriminate 
contempt  the  family   and  nation    of  the  emperor. 
"  In  all  the  Greeks,"  said  Asan  to  his  troops,  "  the 
same  climate,  and  character,  and  education,  will  be 
productive  of  the  same  fruits.      Behold  my  lance," 
continued  the  warrior,  "  and  the  long  streamers  that 
float  in  the  wind.     They  differ  only  in  colour  ;  they 
are  formed  of  the  same  silk,  and  fashioned   by  the 
same  workman  ;  nor  has  the  stripe  that  is  stained  in 
purple,  any  superior  price  or  value   above  its  fel- 
low s.">^     Several  of  these  candidates  for  the  purple 
successively  rose  and  fell  under  the  empire  of  Isaac : 
a  general  who  had  repelled  the  fleets  of  Sicily,  was 
driven  to  revolt  and  ruin  by  the  ingratitude  of  the 
prince  ;  and  his  luxurious  repose  was  disturbed  by 
secret  conspiracies  and  popular  insurrections.    The 
emperor  was  saved  by  accident,  or  the  merit  of  his 
servants:  he  uas  at  length  oppressed  by  an  ambi- 
tious brother,   who,  for  the   hope  of  a  precarious 
diadem,  forgot  the  obligations  of  nature,  of  loyalty, 
and  of  friendship.^      While  Isaac  in  the  Thraciau 
valleys  pursued  the  idle  and  solitary  pleasures  of 
the  chace,  his  brother,  Alexius   Angelus,  was  in- 
vested with   the  purple,  by  the  unanimous  suffrage 
of  the  camp  :  the  capital  and  the  clergy  subscribed 
to  their  choice  ;  and  the  vanity  of  the  new  sovereign 
rejected  the  name  of  his  fathers  for  the  lofty  and 
royal  appellation  of  the  Comnenian  race.      On  the 
despicable  character  of  Isaac  I  have  exhausted  the 
language  of  contempt;   and  can  only  add,  that  in  a 
reign  of  eight  years,  the  baser  Alexius-^  was  sup- 
ported by  the  masculine  vices  of  his  wife  Euphro- 
syne.     The  first  intelligence  of  his  fall  was  conveyed 
to  the  late  emperor  by  the  hostile  aspect  and  pursuit 
of  the  guards,  no  longer  his  own  :  he  fled  before 
them  above  fifty  miles  as  far  as  Stagyra  in  Mace- 
donia ;  but  the  fugitive,  without  an  object  or  a  fol- 
lower, was  arrested,  brought  back  to  Constantinople, 
deprived  of  his  eyes,  and  confined  in  a  lonesome 
tower,  on  a  scanty  allowance  of  bread  and  water. 
At  the  moment  of  the  revolution,  his  son  Alexius, 
whom  he  educated  in  the  hope  of  empire,  was  twelve 
years  of  age.      He  was  spared  by  the  usurper,  and 
reduced  to  attend  his  triumph  both  in  peace  and 
war ;  but  as  the   army  w  as  encamped  on  the  sea- 
shore, an  Italian  vessel  facilitate  1  the  escape  of  the 
royal  youth;    and,   in   the  disguise  of  a   common 
sailor,  he  eluded  the  search  of  his  enemies,  passed 


Danube  to  the  Volga,  and  brought  back  by  another  wave  frotu  the 
V'ol^a  to  the  Danube.     Possible,  but  strange  ! 

y  This  parable  is  in  the  best  Siiva::e  style  ;  but  I  wish  the  Wallach 
had  not  introduced  the  classic  names  of  IVIysians,  the  experiment  of  the 
magnet  or  loadstone,  and  the  passage  of  au  old  comic  poet.  (Nicetas,  ia 
Alex  Comneiio,  I.  i.  p.  200.  300.) 

z  The  Latins  agpravale  the  in'.;ratitude  of  Alexins,  by  supposing  that 
he  had  licen  released  by  his  brother  Isaac  from  Turkish  "captivity.  ^  Tins 
patlietie  tale  hail  doubtless  been  repeated  at  Venice  and  Zara';  but  I 
do  not  readily  discover  its  grounds  in  the  Greek  historians. 

a  See  the  reign  of  Alexius  Angelus,  or  Coiuneuus,  id  tlie  three  books 
of  Nicelas,  p.aal— 352. 
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the  Hellespont,  anil  foiiiul  a  secure  refuge  in  the  isle 
of  Sicily.  After  saluting  the  threshold  of  the 
apostles,  and  imploring  the  protection  of  pope  In- 
nocent the  third,  Alexius  aeeepted  the  kind  invita- 
tion of  his  sister  Irene,  the  w  ifc  of  Philip  of  Swabia, 
kin'^  of  the  Romans.  But  in  his  passage  throu;;li 
Italy,  he  heard  that  the  Mower  of  western  chivalry 
was  asscnd)lod  at  Venice  for  the  deliverance  of  the 
Holy  Land  ;  and  a  ray  of  hope  was  kindled  in  his 
bosom,  that  their  invincible  swords  might  be  cm- 
ployed  in  his  father's  restoration. 
„,    ,     ,  About  ten  or  twelve  years  after  the 

I  lit-  fourth  cru-  -^ 

siidi-,         loss  of  Jerusalem,  the  nobles  of  France 

A.  V.  1198.  .  1  ,      ,1       I      1 

were  again  summoned  to  the  holy  war 
by  the  voice  of  a  third  prophet,  less  extravagant, 
perhaps,  than  Peter  the  hermit,  but  far  below  St. 
Bernard  in  the  merit  of  an  orator  and  a  statesman. 
An  illiterate  priest  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris, 
Fulk  of  Neuilly,''  forsook  his  parochial  duty,  tn 
assume  the  more  flattering  character  of  a  popular 
and  itinerant  missionary.  The  fame  of  his  sanctity 
and  miracles  was  spread  over  the  land ;  he  de- 
claimed, with  severity  and  vehemence,  against  the 
vices  of  the  age  ;  and  his  sermons,  which  he  preached 
in  the  streets  of  Paris,  converted  the  robbers,  the 
usurers,  the  prostitutes,  and  even  the  doctors  and 
scholars  of  the  university.  No  sooner  did  Innocent 
the  third  ascend  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  than  he 
I)roclainied  in  Italy,  Germany,  and  Fiance,  the  ob- 
ligation of  a  new  crusade.'  The  eloquent  pontiff 
described  the  ruin  of  Jerusalem,  the  triumph  of  the 
pagans,  and  the  shame  of  Christendom:  his  libe- 
rality proposed  the  redemption  of  sins,  a  plenary 
indulgence  to  all  who  should  serve  in  Palestine, 
either  a  year  in  person,  or  two  years  by  a  substitute  s"* 
and  among  his  legates  and  orators  who  blew  the 
sacred  trumpet,  Fulk  of  Neuilly  was  the  loudest 
and  most  successful.  The  situation  of  the  princi- 
pal monarchs  was  averse  to  the  pious  summons. 
The  emperor  Frederic  the  second  was  a  child  ;  and 
his  kingdom  of  Germany  was  disputed  by  the  rival 
houses  of  Brunswick  and  Swabia,  the  memorable 
factions  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibelines.  Philip 
Augustus  of  France  had  performed,  and  could  not 
be  persuaded  to  renew,  the  perilous  vow ;  but  as  he 
was  not  less  ambitious  of  praise  than  of  power,  he 
cheerfully  instituted  a  perpetual  fund  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  Holy  Land.     Richard  of  England  was 

b  See  Floury,  Hist.  Krrles.  torn.  xvi.  p.  26.  fice.  and  Vilteli.irdouin, 
No.  I.  with  the  ohserv.itioiis  of  nucange,  which  I  always  mean  to 
quote  with  the  orii^inal  text. 

o  The  contemporary  hfe  of  pope  Innocent  111.  puhlished  by  Bahize 
and  Muratori,  (Seriptores  Ileriim  Italicariini,  tom.  iii.  pars  i.  p.  -1H6— 
5G8.)  is  most  valuable  for  the  important  and  original  documents  which 
are  inserted  in  the  text.  The  bull  of  the  crusade  may  be  read.  c. 
84,  K. 

rt  Por-cc  que  cil  pardon,  fut  issi  gran,  si  s'eu  esmeurent  mult  li 
cuers  dcs  cens.  et  mult  s*cu  croisierent,  porce  que  li  pariloiis  ere  si 
Kraii.  Villehardoiiin,  No.  1.  Our  philosophers  may  refine  on  the 
rausesof  the  crusades,  but  sucli  were  the  L'eiiuine  feetinss  of  a  French 
knifc-ht. 

•■  This  number  of  fiefs  (of  which  1800  owed  liege  homage)  was  en. 
rolled  m  the  church  of  St.  Stephen  at  Troyes,  and  attested  A.  D. 
121.'),  by  the  marshal  and  butler  of  Champagne.  (Ducange,  Observ.  p. 

f  Campania  ....  militise  privilcgiosingulariusexcellit  ....  in  tyro, 
cimis.  .  .  .  prolusione  armorum,  &e.  Diieange,  p.  249.  from  the  old 
Chronicle  of  Jerusalem,  A.  t).  1177—110!). 

If  The  name  of  Villehardouin  was  taken  from  a  villaee  and  castle  in 
the  diocese  of  Troyes,  near  the  river   Anl»e,  between  Bar  and  Areei^ 


satiated  with  the  glory  and  misfortunes  of  his  iirst 
adveiitinc,  and  he  presumed  to  deride  the  exhorta- 
tions of  Fulk  of  Neuilly,  who  was  not  abashed  in 
the  presence  of  kings.  "  You  advise  me,"  said 
Plantagcnet,  "  to  dismiss  my  three  daughters,  pride, 
avarice,  and  incontinence  :  1  bc(|ucath  them  to  the 
mo.st  deserving;  my  pride  to  the  knights-templars, 
my  avaritx  to  the  monks  of  Cistiaiix,  and  my  iiicon- 
tinence  to  the  prelates."  But  the  preacher  was 
heard  and  obeyed  by  the  great  vassals,  the  princes 
of  the  second  order ;  and  Theobald,  or  Thibaut, 
count  of  Champagne,  was  the  foremost  in  the  holy 
race.  The  valiant  youth,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two 
years,  was  encouraged  by  the  domestic  examples  of 
his  father,  who  marched  in  the  second  crusade,  and 
of  bis  elder  biother,  who  had  ended  his  days  in 
Palestine  with  the  title  of  king  of  Jerusalem:  two 
thousand  two  hundred  knights  owed  service  and 
homage  to  his  peerage  :'  the  nobles  of  Champagne 
excelled  in  all  the  exercises  of  war ;' ,„braced  by  the 
and,  by  his  marriage  with  the  heiress  barons  of  Frar.ce. 
of  Navarre,  Thibaut  could  draw  a  band  of  hardy 
Gascons  from  either  side  of  the  Pyicnican  moun- 
tains. His  companion  in  arms  was  Louis,  count  of 
Blois  and  Chartres  ;  like  himself,  of  regal  lineage, 
for  both  the  princes  were  nephews,  at  the  same 
time,  of  the  kings  of  France  and  England.  In  a 
crowd  of  prelates  and  barons,  who  imitated  their 
zeal,  I  distinguish  the  birth  and  merit  of  Matthew  of 
Montmorency  ;  the  famous  Simon  of  Montfort,  the 
scourge  of  the  Albigeois  ;  and  a  valiant  noble, 
Jefl'rey  of  Villehardouin,"  marshal  of  Champagne," 
w  ho  has  condescended,  in  the  rude  idiom  of  his  age 
and  country,'  to  write  or  dictate''  an  original  narra- 
tive of  the  councils  and  actions  in  which  he  bore  a 
memorable  part.  At  the  same  time,  Baldwin  count 
of  Flanders,  who  had  married  the  sister  of  Thibaut, 
assumed  the  cross  at  Bruges,  with  his  biother  Henry 
and  the  principal  knights  and  citizens  of  that  rich 
and  industrious  province.'  The  vow  which  the 
chiefs  had  pronounced  in  churches,  they  ratilied  in 
tournaments  :  the  operations  of  the  war  were  de- 
bated in  full  and  frequent  assemblies;  and  it  was 
resolved  to  seek  the  deliverance  of  Palestine  in 
Egypt,  a  country,  since  Saladin's  death,  which  was 
almost  ruined  by  famine  and  civil  war.  But  the 
fate  of  so  many  royal  armies  displayed  the  toils  and 
perils  of  a  land  expedition ;  and,  if  the  Flemings 

The  family  was  ancient  and  noble  ;  the  elder  branch  of  our  historian 
existed  alter  the  year  1400,  tlie  yonnf;er,  which  ac<iuired  the  princi. 
pality  of  Acliaia,  merged  in  the  house  of  Savoy.  (Ducange,  p.  233 — 
2.1.0.) 

Ii  This  office  was  held  by  his  father  and  his  descendants,  but  Ducanlfe 
has  not  hunted  it  with  his  usual  sagaiity.  I  fuui  th.it,  in  the  year  I35G, 
it  was  in  the  family  of  Confians ;  but  tliese  provincial  have  been  long 
since  eclipsed  by  the  national  marshals  of  France. 

i  This  language,  of  which  I  shall  produce  some  specimens,  is  ex- 
plained by  Vegenere  and  Ducange  in  a  version  and  glossary.  The 
prcsiiient  Dcs  Bmsses,  (Mechanisme  des  Langues,  torn.  ii.  p.  8.X)  gives 
it  as  the  example  of  a  language  which  has  ceased  to  be  Freuch,  and  is 
understood  only  by  grammarians. 

ii  Hisiige.  and  hisown  expression,  moi  qui  cestc  (tuvre  dicta,  (No. 
fi2.  See.)  may  justify  the  snspicion,  (more  probable  than  Mr.  Wood's  on 
Ilonier.)  that  be  could  neither  read  nor  write.  Vet  ('hampagne  may 
boast  ol  the  two  first  historians,  the  noble  authors  of  Freuch  prose, 
Villehardouin  and  Joinville. 

I  The  crusade  and  reigns  of  the  counts  of  Flanders.  Baldwin  and  his 
brother  Henry,  are  the  subject  of  a  particular  history  by  the  Jesuit 
Dontremens,  (Constantinopolis  Beli^ica;  Turoaci,  1638.  in  4to,)  which 
1  have  only  seen  with  the  eyes  of  Ducange. 
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dwelt  along  the  ocean,  the  French  barons  were  des- 
titute of  .ships  and  ignorant  of  navigation.  They 
embraced  the  wise  resolution  of  choosing  six  depu- 
ties or  rciircsentatives,  of  whom  Yillehardouin  was 
one,  with  a  discretionary  trust  to  direct  the  motions, 
and  to  pledge  the  faith,  of  the  whole  confederacy. 
The  maritime  states  of  Italy  were  alone  pnsses.sed 
of  the  means  of  transporting  the  holy  warriors  with 
their  arms  and  horses  ;  and  the  six  deputies  pro- 
ceeded to  Venice  to  solicit,  on  motives  of  piety  or 
interest,  the  aid  of  that  pow  erful  republic. 

In  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  Attila,  I 
State  of  the  Ve-  .  ,.,.",         ^    ,      -,r 

netiaus.         have  mentioned""  the  flight  ot  the  Ve- 

A.D.ti9--i200.  „gtians  from  the  fallen  cities  of  the 
continent,  and  their  obscure  shelter  in  the  chain  of 
islands  that  line  the  extremity  of  the  Adriatic  gulf. 
In  the  midst  of  the  waters,  free,  indigent,  laborious, 
and  inaccessible,  they  gradually  coalesced  into  a 
republic :  the  first  foundations  of  Venice  were  laid 
in  the  island  of  Rialto  ;  and  the  annual  election  of 
the  twelve  tribunes  was  superseded  by  the  perma- 
nent office  of  a  duke  or  doge.  On  the  verge  of  the 
two  empires,  the  Venetians  exult  in  the  belief  of 
primitive  and  perpetual  independence."  Against 
the  Latins,  their  antique  freedom  has  been  asserted 
by  the  sword,  and  may  be  justified  by  the  pen. 
Charlemagne  himself  resigned  all  claims  of  sove- 
reignty to  the  islands  of  the  Adriatic  gulf;  his  son 
Pepin  was  repulsed  in  the  attacks  of  the  layunas  or 
canals,  too  deep  for  the  cavalry,  and  too  shallow  for 
the  vessels  ;  and  in  every  age,  under  the  German 
Caesars,  the  lands  of  the  republic  have  been  clearly 
distinguished  from  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  But  the 
inhabitants  of  Venice  were  considered  by  them- 
selves, by  strangers,  and  by  their  sovereigns,  as  an 
inalienable  portion  of  the  Greek  empire;"  in  the 
ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  the  proofs  of  their  sub- 
jection are  numerous  and  unquestionable ;  and  the 
vain  titles,  the  servile  honours,  of  the  Byzantine 
court,  so  ambitiously  solicited  by  their  dukes, 
would  have  degraded  the  magistrates  of  a  free 
people.  But  the  bands  of  this  dependence,  which 
was  never  absolute  or  rigid,  were  imperceptibly 
relaxed  by  the  ambition  of  Venice  and  the  weakness 
of  Constantinople.  Obedience  was  softened  into 
respect,  privilege  ripened  into  prerogative,  and  the 
freedom  of  domestic  government  was  fortified  by  the 
independence  of  foreign  dominion.  The  maritime 
cities  of  Istria  and  Balmatia  bowed  to  the  sove- 

m  History,  &c.  p.  574,  575. 

w  The  roiiiidation  aud  independence  of  Venice,  and  Pepin's  invasion, 
are  discussed  by  Pajji  (Crilica,  torn.  iii.  A.  D.  810.  \o.  4.  &:c.)  and 
Beretti.  (Dissert.  Cliorograpli.  Italia;  medii  ^vi,  in  .Mnratfiri,  Script, 
torn.  X.  p.  15.'1.)  The  two  critics  have  a  shglit  bias,  the  Frenchman 
adverse,  the  Itahaii  favourable,  to  the  republic. 

o  When  tlie  son  of  Charlemai^ne  as.serted  liis  right  of  sovereignty, 
lie  was  answered  by  the  loyal  Venetians,  oti  ii^«''  dovXot  CcXo^ti-  ea.u 
Tou  'Pttj^atuiv  /3aCTi.\e«»c,  (Constaiitin.  Forphyro^enit.  de  AdminiHtrat. 
Imperii,  pars  ii.  c.  28.  p.  85.)  anti  the  report  oftlie  ninth,  establishes 
the  fact  of  the  tenth,  century,  wliicli  is  contirmcd  by  the  embassy  of 
l.iutprand  of  Cremona.  The  animal  tribute,  which  thecmperor  allows 
them  to  pay  to  the  king  of  Italy,  alleviates,  by  doublin;:,  their  servi. 
tude  ;  hut  the  hateful  word  b>v\ot  must  be  translated,  as  in  the  charter 
of  827.  (Laui;ier,  Hist,  de  Venice,  tom.  i.  p.  67,  &c.)  by  the  softer  ap. 
pcllation  ui  suhditi,  nr Jidi'le.t. 

p  See  the  twenty. fifth  anit  thirtieth  dissertations  of  the  .\ntiqnitatcs 
niedii  JEvi  of  iVIiiratori.  From  Anderson's  IIist<try  of  Commerce,  I 
undcr.stand  that  the  Venetians  did  not  trade  to  England  before  the 
year  1323.    The  most  flourishing  stale  of  their  wealth  and  commerce 


reigns  of  the  Adriatic  ;  and  when  they  armed  against 
the  Normans  in  the  cause  of  Alexius,  the  emperor 
applied,  not  to  the  duty  of  his  subjects,  but  to  the 
gratitude  and  generosity  of  his  faithful  allies.  The 
sea  was  their  patrimony  :p  the  western  parts  of  the 
Mediterranean,  from  Tuscany  to  Gibraltar,  were 
indeed  abandoned  to  their  rivals  of  Pisa  and  Genoa; 
but  the  Venetians  acquired  an  early  and  lucrative 
share  of  the  commerce  of  Greece  and  Egypt.  Their 
riches  increased  with  the  increasing  demand  of 
Europe  :  their  manufactures  of  silk  and  glass,  per- 
haps the  institution  of  their  bank,  are  of  high  anti- 
quity ;  and  they  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  their  industry 
in  the  magnificence  of  public  and  private  life.  To 
assert  her  (lag,  to  avenge  her  injuries,  to  protect  the 
freedom  of  navigation,  the  republic  could  launch 
and  man  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  galleys;  and  the  Greeks, 
the  Saracens,  and  the  Normans,  were  encountered 
by  her  naval  arms.  The  Franks  of  Syria  were 
assisted  by  the  Venetians  in  the  reduction  of  the 
sea-coast ;  but  their  zeal  was  neither  blind  nor  dis- 
interested ;  and  in  the  conquest  of  Tyre,  they  shared 
the  sovereignty  of  a  city,  the  first  seat  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  world.  The  policy  of  Venice  was 
marked  by  the  avarice  of  a  trading,  and  the  inso- 
lence of  a  maritime,  power  ;  yet  her  ambition  was 
prudent ;  nor  did  she  often  forget  that  if  armed 
galleys  were  theefi'ect  and  safeguard,  merchant  ves- 
sels were  the  cause  and  supply,  of  her  greatness. 
In  her  religion,  she  avoided  the  schism  of  the 
Greeks,  without  yielding  a  servile  obedience  to  the 
Roman  pontiff;  and  a  free  intercourse  with  the  in- 
fidels of  every  clime  appears  to  have  allayed  betimes 
the  fever  of  superstition.  Her  primitive  government 
was  a  loose  mixture  of  democracy  and  monarchy: 
the  doge  was  elected  by  the  votes  of  the  general 
assembly  ;  as  long  as  he  was  popular  and  success- 
ful, he  reigned  with  the  pomp  and  authority  of  a 
prince;  but  in  the  frequent  revolutions  of  the  state, 
he  was  deposed,  or  banished,  or  slain,  by  the  justice 
or  injustice  of  the  multitude.  The  twelfth  century 
produced  the  first  rudiments  of  the  w  isc  and  jealous 
aristocracy,  which  has  reduced  the  doge  to  a  pa- 
geant and  the  people  to  a  cypher.'' 

When  the  si.x  ambassadors  of  the    Alliance  ..f  the 
French   pilgrims   arrived   at  Venice,   ^>;';,''„^;"' 
they  were  hospitably  entertained  in  the      *.  D.  laoi. 
palace  of  St.  Mark,  by  the  reigning  duke  :  his  name 
was   Henry   Dandolo  ;■■  and   he  shone   in   the   last 

in  the  bcL'inning:  of  the  fifteenth  century,  is  agreeably  described  by 
the  Ablii-  Uubos.  (Hist.de  la  l.isuc  de  Cambray,  tom.  ii.  p.  443— ISO.) 

s  The  V  enetians  have  lieen  slow  in  .writing:  and  publishing  their 
histcirv.  Their  most  ancient  monuments  are,  I.  The  rude  Chronicle 
(perhaVs)  of  Juhn  Sagorninus,  ( Venezia,  1765.  in  octavo,)  whictt  rcpre. 
sents  tile  state  and  manners  of  Venice  in  the  year  1008.  2.  The  larper 
hi~l"ry  of  the  doge,  (1342—1.154.)  Andrew  Dandolo,  pulilished  for  the 
lii.-l  lime  ill  the  twelfth  tom.  of  Muratori,  A.  D.  I72S  The  History  of 
\eiine  by  the  Abbi*  I.augier  (Pari.s,  1728.)  is  a  work  of  some  merit, 
wliirli  I  liave  chii-lly  used  for  the  constitutional  ^»arl. 

r  Henry  Dandolo  was  eightv-four  at  his  election,  (A.  D.  1192.)  and 
ninety. seven  at  his  death.  (A.  !>.  I2ft'>.)  See  the  Observations  of  Dii. 
caiige  sur  ViUehardouin,  Xo.  204.  But  this  extroorilinan/  longevity 
is  not  oljserved  by  the  original  writers,  nor  docs  there  exist  another 
example  of  a  hero  near  a  hundred  years  of  age.  Thcophrastus  might 
atlnrd  an  instance  of  a  writerof  ninety. nine;  hut  instead  of  tvitujsofTo, 
(Prnieiit.  ad  Character.)  I  am  miicll  inclined  tt»  read  ,',o,V'fiiiKo>T.«,  with 
Ills  List  eilitor  Fischer.anil  the  first  tboughtsof  Casauboii.  Ilissearccly 
possilile  that  tite  flowers  of  the  miud  and  body  should  supiuirt  tlitui. 
selves  till  such  n  period  of  life. 
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period  of  human  life  as  one  of  tlic  most  illustrious 
characters  of  the  times.  Under  the  weight  of  years, 
and  after  the  loss  of  liis  eyes,'  Dandolo  retained  a 
sound  undcrst:indin<r  and  a  manly  courage ;  the 
spirit  of  a  iiero,  ambitious  to  signalize  his  reign 
by  some  memorable  exploits  ;  and  the  wisdom  of  a 
jiatriot,  anxious  to  build  his  fame  on  the  glory  and 
advantage  of  his  country.  He  praised  the  bold 
enthusiasm  and  liberal  eontideneeof  the  barons  and 
their  deputies ;  in  sucli  a  cause,  and  with  such 
associates,  he  should  aspire,  were  he  a  private  man, 
to  terminate  his  life  ;  but  he  was  the  servant  of  the 
republic,  and  some  delay  was  requisite  to  consult, 
on  this  arduous  business,  the  judgment  of  his  col- 
leagues. The  proposal  of  the  Frencli  was  first 
debated  by  the  six  sa(/c.t  who  had  been  recently 
appointed  to  control  the  administration  of  the  doge: 
it  was  next  disclosed  to  the  forty  members  of  the 
council  of  state;  and  finally  communicated  to  the 
legislative  assembly  of  four  hundred  and  lifly  repre- 
sentatives, who  were  annually  chosen  in  the  six 
quarters  of  the  city.  In  peace  and  war,  the  doge 
was  still  the  chief  of  the  republic  ;  his  legal  autho- 
rity was  supported  by  the  personal  reputation  of 
Dandolo  ;  his  arguments  of  public  interest  were 
balanced  and  approved  ;  and  he  was  authorized  to 
inform  the  ambassadors  of  the  following  conditions 
of  the  treaty.'  It  was  proposed  that  the  crusaders 
should  assemble  at  Venice,  on  the  feast  of  St.  John 
of  the  ensuing  year:  that  (lat-hottomed  vessels 
should  be  prepared  for  four  thousand  five  hundred 
horses,  and  nine  thousand  squires,  with  a  number  of 
ships  suilicicnt  for  the  embarkation  of  four  thousand 
five  hundred  knights,  and  twenty  thousand  foot : 
that  during  a  term  of  nine  months  they  should  be 
supplied  with  iirovisions,  and  transported  to  what- 
soever coast  the  service  of  God  and  cliiistendoni 
should  require  ;  and  that  the  republic  should  join 
the  armament  with  a  squadron  of  fifty  galleys.  It 
was  required,  that  the  pilgrims  should  pay,  before 
their  departure,  a  sum  of  eighty-five  thousand  marks 
of  silver;  and  that  all  coufiiiests,  by  sea  and  land, 
should  be  equally  divided  between  the  confederates. 
The  terms  were  hard ;  but  the  emergency  was 
pressing,  and  the  French  barons  were  not  less  pro- 
fuse of  money  than  of  blood.  A  general  assembly 
was  convened  to  ratify  the  treaty :  the  .stately 
chapel  and  place  of  St.  Mark  were  filled  with  ten 
thousand  citizens ;  and  the  noble  deputies  were 
taught  a  new  lesson  of  humbling  themselves  before 
the  majesty  of  the  people.  "  Illustrious  Venetians," 
said  the  marshal  of  Champagne,  "  we  are  sent  by 
the  greatest  and  most  powerful  barons  of  France,  to 
implore  the  aid  of  the  masters  of  the  sea  for  the 
deliverance  of  .lerusalem.  They  have  enjoined  us 
to  fall  prostrate  at  your  feet ;  nor  will  we  rise  from 

•  The  modern  Veneti.-ins  (I„iugicr,  torn.  ii.  p.  HO.)  .iccuse  tlic  empe. 
ror  Manuel ;  but  the  rahimny  i*  rifiUeil  by  Villeliarilouin  and  llic  old 
wnliTs,  who  suppose  Dandolo  lost  his  eyes  by  a  wonnd.  (No.  M.  and 
Ducan[ie.) 

•  See  the  original  treaty  in  the  Chronicle  of  Andrew  Dandolo,  p. 

u  A  reader  of  Villeliardouin  must  observe  the  frequent  tears  of  the 
marshal  and  bis  brother  knights.     Sachiei  que  la  ot  maiiitc  Icrmc 


the  ground,  till  you  have  promised  to  avenge  with 
us  the  injuries  of  Christ."  The  eloquence  of  their 
words  and  tears,"  their  martial  aspect,  and  suppliant 
attitude,  were  applauded  by  a  universal  shout;  as 
it  were,  says  Jcfirey,  by  the  .sound  of  an  carlliquake. 
The  venerable  doge  ascended  the  pulpit  to  urge 
their  re(|uest  by  those  motives  of  honour  and  virtue, 
which  alone  can  be  olVercd  to  a  popular  assembly: 
the  treaty  was  transcribed  on  parchment,  attested 
with  oaths  and  seals,  mutually  accepted  by  the 
weeping  and  joyful  representatives  of  France  and 
^\■niec  ;  and  despatched  to  Rome  for  the  approl)a- 
tion  of  pope  Innocent  the  third.  Two  thousand 
marks  were  borrowed  of  the  merchants  fur  the  first 
expenses  of  the  armament.  Of  the  six  deputies, 
two  repassed  the  Alps  to  announce  their  success, 
while  their  four  companions  made  a  fruitless  trial 
of  the  zeal  and  emulation  of  the  republics  of  Genoa 
and  Pisa. 

The  execution  of  the  treaty  was  still  Assembly  and 
opposed  by  unforeseen  diflicultics  and  crus'aiieV'rora 
delays.     The  marslial,  on  his  return  to    ^"""' 

•'  A.  U.   1*202. 

Ticiyes,  was  embraced  and  approved  Oct.  8. 
by  Thihaut  count  of  Champagne,  who  had  been 
unanimously  chosen  general  of  the  confederates. 
But  the  health  of  that  valiant  youth  already  de- 
clined, and  soon  became  hopeless  ;  and  he  deplored 
the  untimely  fate,  which  condemned  him  to  expire, 
not  in  a  field  of  battle,  but  on  a  bed  of  sickness. 
To  his  brave  and  numerous  vassals,  the  dying  prince 
distributed  his  treasures:  they  swore  in  his  presence 
to  accomplish  his  vow  and  their  own  ;  but  some 
there  were,  says  the  marshal,  who  accepted  his  gifts 
and  forfeited  their  word.  The  more  resolute  cham- 
pions of  the  cross  held  a  parliament  at  Soissons  for 
the  election  of  a  new  general ;  but  such  was  the 
incapacity,  or  jealousy,  or  reluctance,  of  the  princes 
of  France,  that  none  could  be  found  both  able  and 
willing  to  assume  the  conduct  of  the  enterprise. 
They  acquiesced  in  the  choice  of  a  stranger,  of 
Boniface  marquis  of  Montfcrrat,  descended  of  a  race 
of  heroes,  and  himself  of  conspicuous  fame  in  the 
wars  and  negociations  of  the  times  ;*  nor  could  the 
piety  or  ambition  of  the  Italian  chief  decline  this 
honourable  invitation.  After  visiting  the  French 
court,  where  he  was  received  as  a  friend  and  kins- 
man, the  marquis,  in  the  eliureh  of  Soissons,  was 
invested  with  the  cross  of  a  pilgrim  and  the  stall' of 
a  general;  and  immediately  repassed  the  Alps,  to 
prepare  for  the  distant  expedition  of  the  east.  About 
the  festival  of  the  Pentecost  he  displayed  his  banner, 
and  marched  towards  Venice  at  the  head  of  the 
Italians  :  he  was  preceded  or  followed  by  the  counts 
of  Flanders  and  Blois,  and  the  most  respectable 
barons  of  France  ;  and  their  numbers  were  swelled 
by  the  pilgrims  of  Germany,'  whose  object  and 

plori-e  de  pitit-  (\o.  17.);  nuilt  plorant  (ibid.);  maintc  lerme  plort'e 
(No.  34.);  si  oreiit  mult  pitie  et  plorerent  mult  durement  (\o.60.);  i 
ot  mainle  lerme  ploree  de  pitie.  (No.  202.)  They  weep  on  every  occa- 
sion of  grief,  joy,  or  devotion. 


Ilya  victory  (A.  T).  Hyl.)  over  the  citizens  of  tbe  Asli,  by  a  cru- 
to  I'ale.-itine,  and   by  an  embassy  from  the   pope  tc 
princes.  (Muratori,  Annali  d'ltalia,  tom.  x.  p.  16.%  202.) 


sade  to  Palestine,  and   by  an  embassy  from  the   pope  to  the  Dcrnian     (. 
rinces.  (Muratori,  Annali  d'ltalia,  tom.  x.  p.  16.%  202.) 
J  Sec  tlie  crusade  of  IlieOcrmans  in  the  Ilistoria  ('.  P.  of  GunHicr, 
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motives  were  similar  to  their  own.  The  Venetians 
had  fulfilled,  and  even  surpassed,  their  engage- 
ments :  stables  were  constructed  for  the  horses,  and 
barracks  for  the  troops  ;  the  magazines  were  abun- 
dantly replenished  with  forage  and  provisions  ;  and 
the  fleet  of  transports,  ships,  and  galleys,  was  ready 
to  hoist  sail,  as  soon  as  the  republic  had  received 
the  price  of  the  freight  and  armament.  But  that 
price  far  exceeded  the  wealth  of  the  crusaders  who 
were  assembled  at  Venice.  The  Flemings,  whose 
obedience  to  their  count  w  as  voluntary  and  precari- 
ous, had  embarked  in  their  vessels  for  the  long 
navigation  of  the  ocean  and  Mediterranean  ;  and 
many  of  the  French  and  Italians  had  preferred  a 
cheaper  and  more  convenient  passage  from  Mar- 
seilles and  Apulia  to  the  Holy  Land.  Each  pil- 
grim might  complain,  that  after  he  had  furnished 
his  own  contribution,  he  was  made  responsible  for 
the  deliciency  of  his  absent  brethren  :  the  gold  and 
silver  plate  of  the  chiefs,  which  they  freely  delivered 
to  the  treasury  of  St.  Mark,  was  a  generous  but 
inadequate  sacrifice ;  and  after  all  their  efforts, 
thirty-four  thousand  marks  were  still  wanting  to 
complete  the  stipulated  sum.  The  obstacle  was 
removed  by  the  policy  and  patriotism  of  the  doge, 
who  proposed  to  the  barons,  that  if  they  would  join 
their  arms  in  reducing  some  revolted  cities  of  Dal- 
matia,  he  would  expose  his  person  in  the  holy  war, 
and  obtain  from  the  republic  a  long  indulgence,  till 
some  wealthy  conquest  should  afford  the  means  of 
satisfying  the  debt.  After  much  scruple  and  hesi- 
tation, they  chose  rather  to  accept  the  offer  than  to 
relinquish  the  enterprise  ;  and  the  first  hostilities  of 
the  fleet  and  army  were  directed 
against  Zara,»  a  strong  city  of  the 
Sclavonian  coast,  which  had  renounced  its  allegi- 
ance to  Venice,  and  implored  the  protection  of  the 
king  of  Hungary."  The  crusaders  burst  the  chain 
or  boom  of  the  harbour:  landed  their  horses,  troops, 
and  military  engines  ;  and  compelled  the  inhabi- 
tants, after  a  defence  of  five  days,  to  surrender  at 
discretion:  their  lives  were  spared,  but  the  revolt 
was  punished  by  the  pillage  of  their  houses  and  the 
demolition  of  their  walls.  The  season  was  far 
advanced  ;  the  French  and  Venetians  resolved  to 
pass  the  winter  in  a  secure  harbour  and  plentiful 
country ;  but  their  repose  was  disturbed  by  national 
and  tumultuous  quarrels  of  the  soldiers  and  mari- 
ners. The  conquest  of  Zara  had  scattered  the  seeds 
of  discord  and  scandal :  the  arms  of  the  allies  had 

(Cjinisii  Antiq.  Lect.  torn.  iv.  p.  v. — viii.)  who  celebrates  the  pilfjrimaf;e 
ot'  liis  aljI)ot  IM.irtin,  one  of  tlie  preiu-hing  riv.ils  of  Fiilk  of  Neiiilly. 
His  maiiastery,  of  tiie  Cinterliau  order,  wis  .situate  in  tlie  diocese  of 
Ba.^il. 

2  Jadera.  now  Zara,  was  a  Roman  colony,  which  ackiiowledfjed 
Augustus  for  its  parent.  It  is  now  only  two  miles  round,  and  contains 
five  or  six  thousand  inlialiitants ;  but  tlie  fortifications  an-  stronjr,  and 
it  is  joined  to  the  main  land  by  a  brid;,'e.  See  the  travels  of  the  two 
companions,  Spon  and  ^\'heeler ;  (Voyaf;e  de  Dalniatie,  de  Grece,  &c. 
toni.  i.  p.  64—70.  Journey  into  Greece,  p.  8— LI.)  the  last  of  whom, 
by  mislakini;  Sistertia  for  Sestertii,  values  an  arch  with  statues  ainl 
columns  at  twelve  pounds.  If,  iu  his  lime,  there  were  no  trees  near 
Zara,  the  cherry-trees  were  not  yet  planted  which  produce  our  iucom. 
paraljle  marnxqitin. 

a  Catono  (Ilist.  Critica  Kef;;.  Hungariie,  Slirpis  Arpad.  torn.  iv.  p. 
530—538.)  collects  all  the  faetsand  testimonies  most  adverse  to  the  con. 
querors  of  Zara. 

b  See  the  whole  transaction,  and  the  sentiments  of  the  pope,  iu  the 
Epislles  of  Inuoient  111.     Gcst.i,  c.  86—88. 


Siege  of  Zara, 
Nov.  10. 


been  stained  in  their  outset  with  the  blood,  not  of 
infidels,  but  of  christians  :  the  king  of  Hungary 
and  his  new  subjects  were  themselves  enlisted  under 
the  banner  of  the  cross ;  and  the  scruples  of  the 
devout,  were  magnified  by  the  fear  or  lassitude  of 
the  reluctant,  pilgrims.  The  pope  had  excommu- 
nicated the  false  crusaders  who  had  pillaged  and 
massacred  their  brethren,''  and  only  the  marquis 
Boniface  and  Simon  of  Moutfort  escaped  these 
spiritual  thunders  ;  the  one  by  his  absence  from  the 
siege,  the  other  by  his  final  departure  from  the  camp. 
Innocent  might  absolve  the  simple  and  submissive 
penitents  of  France  ;  but  he  Vras  provoked  by  the 
stubborn  reason  of  the  Venetians,  who  refused  to 
confess  their  guilt,  to  accept  their  pardon,  or  to 
allow,  in  their  temporal  concerns,  the  interposition 
of  a  priest. 

The   assembly  of  such    formidable  Alliance  of  the 
powers  by  sea  and  land,  had  revived  erusaders  with 

.  ,       .  ,     the  Greek  prince, 

the  hopes  ot  young"  Alexius  ;  and,  the  young  Alex- 
both  at  Venice  and  Zara,  he  soli-  '""' 
cited  the  arms  of  the  crusaders,  for  his  own  restor- 
ation and  his  father's''  deliverance.  The  royal 
youth  was  recommended  by  Philip  king  of  Ger- 
many :  his  prayers  and  presence  e.xcited  the  com- 
passion of  tlie  camp  ;  and  his  cause  was  embraced 
and  pleaded  by  the  marquis  of  Montferrat  and  the 
doge  of  Venice.  A  double  alliance,  and  the  dignity 
of  Ca;sar,  had  connected  with  the  imperial  family 
the  two  elder  brothers  of  Boniface  :«  he  expected  to 
derive  a  kingdom  from  the  important  service  ;  and 
the  more  generous  ambition  of  Dandolo  was  eager  to 
secure  the  inestimable  benefits  of  trade  and  dominion 
that  might  accrue  to  his  country.'  Their  influence 
procured  a  favourable  audience  for  the  ambassadors 
of  Alexius;  and  if  the  magnitude  of  his  oilers  excited 
some  suspicion,  the  motives  and  rewards  which  he 
displayed  might  justify  the  delay  and  diversion 
of  those  forces  which  had  been  consecrated  to  the 
deliverance  of  Jerusalem.  He  promised,  in  his 
own  and  his  father's  name,  that  as  .soon  as  they 
should  be  seated  on  the  throne  of  Constantinople, 
they  would  terminate  the  long  schism  of  the  Greeks, 
and  submit  themselves  and  their  people  to  the  law- 
ful supremacy  of  the  Romish  church.  He  engaged 
to  recompense  the  labours  and  merits  of  the  crusa- 
ders, by  the  immediate  payment  of  two  hundred 
thousand  marks  of  silver  ;  to  accompany  tlicni  in 
person  to  Egypt;  or,  if  it  should  Ic  judged  more 
advantageous,  to  maintain,  during  a  year,  ten  thou- 

c  A  modern  reader  is  surprised  to  bear  of  the  valet  deConstjinlinople, 
as  ap[)lie(]  to  youn^  .Alexius,  ou  aceonnt  of  his  youth,  like  the  infants 
of  S]iain,  and  the  rtobitissiiiius  ptirr  of  the  Uomans.  The  pages  and 
valelti  of  the  knights  were  as  noble  as  themselves.  (Villebardouiu  and 
Ducinue,  No.  3'I.) 

d  The  emperor  Isaac  is  styled  by  Villebardouiu.  Sursnc^  (No.  35, 
&c.)  which  may  be  derived  from  the  French  Sire,  or  the  Greek  Kvp 
(M'p(ot)  melted  into  bis  proper  name;  the  further  corruptions  of  Tursac 
and  Conserac  will  instruct  us  what  licence  may  have  been  used  iu  the 
old  dynasties  of  Assyria  and  Kgypt. 

e  Reinier  and  Conrad  ;  the  former  niiirried  INIaria,  daughter  of  titc 
emperor  IManuel  Comnenus;  the  latter  was  the  husband  of  Theodora 
Angela,  sister  of  the  emperors  Isa.ac  and  .Alexius.  CournI  altandoned 
the  Greek  court  and  princess  for  the  glory  of  defending  Tyre  against 
Salariin.  (Ducange,  Fam.  Byzaut.  p.  187.  20;i ) 

f  Nicetas  (in  Alexin  Comneno,  1.  iii.  c.  D.)  accuses  the  doge  and  Vene- 
tians as  the  first  authors  of  the  war  against  Constantinople,  and  con- 
siders only  as  ii  Kc/ia  eirep  Kvfian,  the  arrival  and  shaiuefut  otfcrs  of  the 
royal  exile.  , 
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sand  uicn.  ami.  diiriiij;  his  lilV,  live  Immlicd  kni<tlits, 
for  the  scrviie  of  tlie  Holy  Land.  Tlicsc  templiiij; 
conditions  were  accepted  by  tlic  republic  of  Venice; 
and  the  eloiiuence  of  the  dojce  and  marquis  pcr- 
.suaded  the  counts  of  Flanders,  IJIuis,  and  St.  Pol, 
with  ci^'ht  barons  of  France,  to  join  in  the  glorious 
enterprise.  A  treaty  of  oll'cnsive  and  defensive 
alliance  was  conlirnied  by  their  oaths  and  seals  ; 
and  each  individual,  according  to  his  situation  and 
character,  was  swayed  by  the  hope  of  public  or 
private  advantage ;  by  the  honour  of  restoring  an 
exiled  monarch  ;  or  by  the  sincere  and  probable 
opinion,  that  their  ell'orts  in  Palestine  would  be 
fruitless  and  unavailinfc,  and  tliat  tlie  acciuisilion 
of  Constantinople  must  precede  and  prepare  the 
recovery  of  .Jerusalem.  But  they  were  the  chiefs 
or  equals  of  a  valiant  band  of  freemen  or  volun- 
teers, who  thought  and  acted  for  themselves :  the 
soldiers  and  clergy  were  divided  ;  and,  if  a  large 
majority  subscribed  to  the  alliance,  the  numbers 
and  argtinients  of  the  dissidents  were  strong  and 
respectal)le.s  The  boldest  hearts  were  appalled  by 
the  report  of  the  naval  power  and  impregnable 
strength  of  (Constantinople  ;  and  their  apprehen- 
sions were  disguised  to  the  world,  and  perhaps  to 
themselves,  by  the  more  decent  objections  of  reli- 
gion and  duty.  They  alleged  the  sanctity  of  a  vow, 
which  had  drawn  them  from  their  families  and 
Iiomcs  to  the  rescue  of  the  holy  sepulchre  ;  nor 
should  the  dark  and  crooked  counsels  of  human 
policy  divert  them  from  a  pursuit,  the  event  of 
which  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Almighty.  Their 
first  ollenec,  the  attack  of  Zara,  had  been  severely 
punished  by  the  reproach  of  their  conscience  and 
the  censures  of  the  pope  ;  nor  would  they  again 
imbrue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their  fellow- 
christians.  The  apostle  of  Rome  had  pronounced  ; 
nor  would  they  usurp  the  right  of  avenging  with 
the  sword  the  schism  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  doubt- 
ful usurpation  of  the  Byzantine  monarch.  On  these 
principles  or  pretences,  many  pilgrims,  the  most 
distinguished  for  their  valour  and  piety,  withdrew 
from  the  camp  ;  and  their  retreat  was  less  pernicious 
than  the  open  or  secret  opposition  of  a  discontented 
parly,  that  laboured,  on  every  occasion,  to  separate 
the  army  and  disappoint  the  enterprise. 
V   ,  „„  ,  Notwithstanding  this  defection,  the 

VoynjfP  from  ~ 

ZanitoCoiisian-    departure  of  the  fleet  and  army  was 

A.  I)!  120.1.       vigorously  pressed  by  the  Venetians  ; 

April7-Ju„e24.  ^y^^^^  ^^^j  j^^  jj^g  gervicc  of  the  royal 

youth  concealed  a  just  resentment  to  his  nation  and 
family.  They  were  mortified  by  the  recent  prefer- 
ence which  had  been  given  to  Pisa,  the  rival  of 
their  trade  ;  they  had  a  long  arrear  of  debt  and 
injury  to  liquidate  with  the  Byzantine  court;  and 

c  Villcliardonin  anil  fiiiiitlirr  represent  the  sentinicnU  of  the  two 
parties.  The  alilmt  jMarlln  left  tile  army  at  Zara.  proceiriled  to  I'ahs- 
liiie,  was  >ent  ambasKulor  to  Constantinople,  and  became  a  reluctant 
witness  of  the  second  siege. 

li  Thebirlhand  d>:.niilyof  Andrew  Dandolo  ji-ive  liim  the  motive  and 
the  means  of  searching  in  the  archives  of  Venice  the  memorable  story 
of  his  ancestor.  His  brevity  seems  to  arcnsc  tlie  copions  and  more 
recent  narratives  of  .lanndo,  (in  Mnratori,  Script.  Ki  rum  Italicatum, 
|oni,  xxii. '  flloinlus,  Saltellicns,  and  Ithaniusius. 


Dandolo  might  not  discourage  the  popular  tale, 
that  he  had  been  deprived  of  bis  eyes  by  the  empe- 
ror Manuel,  who  perfidiously  violated  the  sanctity 
of  an  ambassador.  A  similar  armament,  for  ages, 
had  not  rode  the  Adriatic  ;  it  was  composed  of  otic 
hundred  and  twenty  llat-bottomed  vessels  or  pnlan- 
flits  (or  the  horses;  two  hundred  and  forty  trans- 
ports filled  with  men  and  arms;  seventy  storeship.s 
laden  with  provisions;  and  fifty  stout  galleys,  «(  II 
prepared  for  the  encounter  of  an  enemy.''  \\  hilr 
the  wind  was  favourable,  the  sky  serene,  and  lli. 
water  smooth,  every  eye  was  fixed  with  wonder  anl 
delight  on  the  scene  of  military  and  naval  pomii 
which  overspread  the  sea.  The  shields  of  tlie 
knights  and  squires,  at  once  an  ornament  and  a 
defence,  were  arranged  on  either  side  of  the  ships; 
the  banners  of  the  nations  and  families  were  dis- 
played from  the  stern  ;  our  modern  artillery  was 
.supplied  by  three  hundred  engines  for  casting 
stones  and  darts  :  the  fatigues  of  the  way  were 
cheered  with  the  sound  of  music  ;  and  the  spirits 
of  the  adventurers  were  raised  by  the  mutual  as- 
surance, that  forty  thousand  christian  heroes  were 
equal  to  the  concjuest  of  the  world.'  In  the  navi- 
gation i<  from  Venice  and  Zara,  the  fleet  was  suc- 
cessfully steered  by  the  skill  and  experience  of  the  1 
Venetian  pilots  ;  at  Durazzo,  the  confederates  first 
landed  on  the  territories  of  the  (ircek  empire:  the 
isle  of  Corfu  afforded  a  station  and  repose ;  they 
doubled,  without  accident,  the  perilous  cape  of 
Malca,  the  southern  point  of  Peloponnesus  or  the 
Morea  ;  made  a  descent  in  the  islands  of  Negropont 
and  Andros  ;  and  cast  anclior  at  Abydus  on  the 
Asiatic  side  of  the  Hellespont.  These  preludes  of 
conquest  were  easy  and  bloodless  ;  the  Greeks  of 
the  provinces,  without  patriotism  or  courage,  were 
crushed  by  an  irresistible  force  ;  the  presence  of  the 
lawful  heir  might  justify  their  obedience  ;  and  it 
was  rewarded  by  the  modesty  and  discipline  of  the 
Latins.  As  they  penetrated  through  the  Hellespont, 
the  magnitude  of  their  navy  was  compressed  in  a 
narrow  channel  ;  and  the  face  of  the  waters  was 
darkened  with  innumerable  sails.  They  again  ex- 
panded in  the  bason  of  the  Propontis,  and  traversed 
that  placid  sea,  till  they  approached  the  European 
shore,  at  the  abbey  of  .St.  Stephen,  three  leagues  to 
the  west  of  Constantinople.  The  prudent  doge 
dissuaded  them  from  dispersing  themselves  in  a 
populous  and  hostile  land ;  and,  as  their  stock  of 
provisions  was  reduced,  it  was  resolved,  in  the 
season  of  harvest,  to  replenish  their  storcships 
in  the  fertile  islands  of  the  Propontis.  With 
this  resolution,  they  directed  their  course  ;  but  a 
strong  gale,  and  their  own  impatience,  drove  them 
to  the  eastward  ;  and  so  near  did  they  run  to  the 


i  Villehardouin,  No.  62.  His  feelings  and  expressions  arc  original 
lie  ot'tea  weeps,  hut  he  rejoices  in  the  glories  and  penis  of  war  with 
spii  it  ntiknnwii  to  a  sedentary  writer. 

k  In  this  voya'.;e,  almost  alt  the  i;eo2:raphieal  names  are  corrupted  by 
the  Latins.  The  modern  appellation  of  Chalcis,  and  all  KnlHea,  i: 
derived  from  its  Enripus,  Evripo,  Neyl'i-po,  Ntgl'ipont,w\i\c\\  dis- 
honours our  maps.  (D'Aoville,  Geo^jraphie  Aiieieniie,  torn.  i.  p.  263.) 
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sliore  and  the  city,  lliat  some  volleys  of  stones  and 
darts  were  exchanged  between  the  ships  and  the 
rampart.  As  they  passed  along,  they  gazed  with 
admiration  on  the  capital  of  the  east,  or,  as  it  should 
seem,  of  the  earth  ;  rising  from  her  seven  hills,  and 
towering  over  the  continents  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
The  swelling  domes  and  lofty  spires  of  five  hundred 
palaces  and  churches  were  gilded  by  the  sun  and 
reflected  in  the  waters  ;  the  walls  were  crowded 
with  soldiers  and  spectators,  whose  numbers  they 
beheld,  of  whose  temper  they  were  ignorant ;  and 
each  heart  was  chilled  by  the  reflection,  that,  since 
the  beginning  of  the  world,  such  an  enterprise  had 
never  been  undertaken  by  such  a  handful  of  war- 
riors. But  the  momentary  apprehension  was  dis- 
pelled by  hope  and  valour  ;  and  every  man,  says 
the  marshal  of  Champagne,  glanced  his  eye  on  the 
sword  or  lance  which  he  must  speedily  use  in  the 
glorious  conflict.'  The  Latins  cast  anchor  before 
Chalcedon  ;  the  mariners  only  were  left  in  the  ves- 
sels ;  the  soldiers,  horses,  and  arms,  were  safely 
landed  ;  and,  in  the  luxury  of  an  imperial  palace, 
the  barons  tasted  the  first  fruits  of  their  success.  On 
the  third  day,  the  fleet  and  army  moved  towards 
Scutari,  the  Asiatic  suburb  of  Constantinople  ;  a 
detachment  of  five  hundred  Greek  horse  was  sur- 
prised and  defeated  by  fourscore  French  knights ; 
and  in  a  halt  of  nine  days,  the  camp  was  plentifully 
supplied  with  forage  and  provisions. 
„    ...  In  relating  the  invasion  of  a  great 

Fruitless    nego.  .  .       ^  ^ 

ciaiion  of  the     empire,  It   may   seem  strange  that   I 
emperor.  have  not  described  the  obstacles  which 

should  have  checked  the  progress  of  the  strangers. 
The  Greeks,  in  truth,  were  an  unwarlike  people  : 
but  they  were  rich,  industrious,  and  subject  to  the 
will  of  a  single  man  :  had  that  man  been  capable 
of  fear,  when  his  enemies  were  at  a  distance,  or  of 
courage,  when  they  approached  his  person.  The 
first  rumour  of  bis  nephew's  alliance  with  the  French 
and  Venetians  was  despised  by  the  usurper  Alexius; 
his  flatterers  persuaded  him,  that  in  this  contempt  he 
was  bold  and  sincere;  and  each  evening  in  the  close  of 
the  banquet,  he  thrice  discomfited  the  barbarians  of 
the  west.  These  barbarians  had  been  justly  terrified 
by  the  report  of  his  naval  power;  and  the  sixteen 
hundred  fishingboats  of  Constantinople  ""could  have 
manned  a  fleet,  to  sink  them  in  the  Adriatic,  or  stop 
their  entrance  in  the  mouth  of  the  Hellespont.  But 
all  force  may  be  annihilated  by  the  negligence  of 
the  prince  and  the  venality  of  his  ministers.  The 
great  duke,  or  admiral,  made  a  scandalous,  almost 
a  public,  auction  of  the  sails,  the  masts,  and  the 
rigging  ;  the  royal  forests  were  reserved  for  the  more 
important  purpose  of  the  chace  ;  and  the  trees,  says 
Nicetas,  were  guarded  by  the  eunuchs,  like  the 
groves  of  religious  worship."  From  his  dream  of 
pride,  -\lexius  was  awakened  by  the  siege  of  Zara, 


I  Et  sachiez  que  il  ne  ot  si  liardi  cui  Ii'  ciler  ne  fremist  (c.  67.)  .... 
Chasciins  re<;ardoit  ^tesarmes  ....  que  par  temsen  arout  meslier,  (c. 
C8.)    Such  is  tlie  hooesty  of  courage. 

m  Eanilcm  urhem  phis  tu  s<iUs  navihux  piscaturum  abundarc,  quam 
illos  in  totonavi»io.     Ifabcbat  enim  millect  sexccntas  piscatoria."  naves 


and  the  rapid  advances  of  the  Latins ;  as  soon  as 
he  saw  the  danger  was  real,  he  thought  it  inevitable, 
and  his  vain  presumption  was  lost  in  abject  de- 
spondency and  despair.  He  suflered  these  con- 
temptible barbarians  to  pitch  their  camp  in  the  sight 
of  the  palace ;  and  his  apprehensions  were  thinly 
disguised  by  the  pomp  and  menace  of  a  suppliant 
embassy.  The  sovereign  of  the  Romans  was  aston- 
ished (his  ambassadors  were  instructed  to  say)  at 
the  hostile  appearance  of  the  strangers.  If  these 
pilgrims  were  sincere  in  their  vow  for  the  deliver- 
ance of  Jerusalem,  his  voice  must  applaud,  and  his 
treasures  should  assist,  their  pious  design  ;  but 
should  they  dare  to  invade  the  sanctuary  of  empire, 
their  numbers,  were  they  ten  times  more  consider- 
able, should  not  protect  them  from  his  just  resent- 
ment. The  answer  of  the  doge  and  barons  was  sim- 
ple and  magnanimous.  "In  the  cause  of  honour 
and  justice,"  they  said,  "  we  despise  the  usurper  of 
Greece,  his  threats,  and  his  offers.  Our  friendship 
and  his  allegiance  are  due  to  the  lawful  heir,  to  the 
young  prince,  who  is  seated  among  us,  and  to  his 
father,  the  emperor  Isaac,  who  has  been  deprived  of 
his  sceptre,  bis  freedom,  and  his  eyes,  by  the  crime 
of  an  ungrateful  brother.  Let  that  brother  confess 
his  guilt,  and  implore  forgiveness,  and  we  ourselves 
w  ill  intercede,  that  he  may  be  permitted  to  live  in 
aflluence  and  security.  But  let  him  not  insult  us 
by  a  second  message  :  our  reply  will  be  made  in 
arms,  in  the  palace  of  Constantinople." 

On  the  tenth  day  of  their  encamp-    „  ,  , 

•'  *         Pa-ssage  of  tlie 

ment  at  Scutari,  the   crusaders  pre-      Basiihorus, 
pared  themselves,  as  soldiers  and  as  "  ^   ' 

catholics,  for  the  passage  of  the  Bosphorus.  Peril- 
ous indeed  was  the  adventure ;  the  stream  was 
broad  and  rapid  ;  in  a  calm  the  current  of  the 
Euxinc  might  drive  down  the  liquid  and  unextin- 
guishable  fires  of  the  Greeks;  and  the  opposite 
shores  of  Europe  were  defended  by  seventy  thou- 
sand horse  and  foot  in  formidable  array.  On  this 
memorable  day,  which  happened  to  be  bright  and 
pleasant,  the  Latins  were  distributed  in  six  battles 
or  divisions  ;  the  first,  or  vanguard,  was  led  by  the 
eount  of  Flanders,  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the 
christian  princes  in  the  skill  and  number  of  his 
cross-bows.  The  four  successive  battles  of  the 
French  were  commanded  by  his  brother  Henry,  the 
counts  of  St.  Pol  and  Blois,  and  Matthew  of  Mont- 
morency ;  the  last  of  whom  was  honoured  by  the 
voluntary  service  of  the  marshal  and  nobles  of 
Champagne.  The  sixth  division,  the  rearguard 
and  reserve  of  the  army,  was  conducted  by  the  mar- 
qui.s  of  ^lontfcrrat,  at  the  head  of  the  Germans  and 
Lombards.  The  chargers,  saddled,  with  their  long 
caparisons  dragging  on  the  ground,  were  embarked 
in  the  flat  palanders  ;°  and  the  knights  stood  by  the 
side  of  their  horses,  in  complete  armour,  their  hel- 


Bfnica-<:  autem  sice  merratoria-s  hiibebant  intiiiil:e  mullilu- 

dinis  et  iKirtum  tuli!<.<iniuni.    Guuther,  Hist.  C.  V.  c.  S.  p.  Hi. 

n  KaCaTtp    iepwi'    nXfftdtf,    eiTTtn'    M    Kat    ifcotpi'TtvT^v    ITOpadeiffWV 
djuifii'tto  -rovroivi.     Nicetas  in  .Mi'X.  Oonincno,  I.  iii.  c.  9.  p.  348, 
o  Froiu  the  veniioii  of  Vigucrc  1  adiqit  the  wcll.suuQilius  word  pa. 
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niets  laced,  and  llitir  lances  in  their  hands.  Their 
numerous  train  of"  seyjeants''  and  archers  occupied 
the  transports ;  and  each  transport  was  towed  by 
the  strength  and  suiltness  of  a  galley.  The  six 
divisions  traversed  the  Uospliorus,  vvitliont  encoun- 
tering an  enemy  or  an  obstacle ;  to  land  the  fore- 
most was  the  wish,  to  eonciuer  or  die  was  the  reso- 
lution, of  every  division  and  of  every  soldier.  Jea- 
lous of  the  pre-cMiimncc  of  danger,  the  knip;lits  in 
tlieir  heavy  armour  leaped  into  the  sea,  when  it  rose 
as  high  as  their  girdle;  the  Serjeants  and  archers 
were  animated  by  their  valour  ;  and  the  squires, 
letting  down  the  draw-bridges  of  the  palanders,  led 
the  horses  to  the  shore.  Before  the  squadrons  could 
mount  and  form,  and  couch  (heir  lances,  the  seventy 
thousand  Greeks  had  vanished  from  their  sight; 
the  timid  Alexius  gave  the  example  to  his  troops: 
and  it  was  only  by  the  plunder  of  Iiis  rich  pavilions 
that  the  Latins  were  informed  thai  they  had  fought 
against  an  emperor.  In  the  first  consternation  of 
the  (lying  enemy,  they  resolved,  by  a  double  attack, 
to  open  the  entrance  of  the  harbour.  The  tower  of 
Galata,i  in  the  suburb  of  Pcra,  was  attacked  and 
stormed  by  the  French,  while  the  Venetians  assum- 
ed the  more  dillicult  task  of  forcing  the  boom  or 
chain  that  was  stretched  from  that  tower  to  the  By- 
zantine shore.  After  some  fruitless  attempts,  their 
intrepid  perseverance  prevailed  :  twenty  ships  of 
war,  the  relics  of  the  Grecian  navy,  were  cither  sunk 
or  taken  ;  tlie  enormous  and  massy  links  of  iron 
were  cut  asunder  by  the  shears,  or  broken  by  the 
wciglit,  of  the  galleys  ;'  and  the  A'enetian  lleet,  safe 
and  triumphant,  rode  at  anchor  in  the  port  of  Con- 
stantinople. By  these  daring  achievements,  a 
remnant  of  twenty  thousand  Latins  solicited  the 
licence  of  besieging  a  capital  which  contained  above 
four  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,'  able,  though 
not  willing,  to  bear  arms  in  the  defence  of  their 
country.  Such  an  account  would  indeed  suppose  a 
population  of  near  two  millions ;  but  whatever 
abatement  may  be  required  in  llic  numbers  of  the 
Greeks,  the  belkf  of  those  numbers  will  equally 
exalt  the  fearless  spirit  of  their  assailants. 
First  sir-ge  and  ^°  ^''^  choice  of  the  attack,  the 
conquest  of  Con.    French  and  Venetians  were  divided  by 

Ataiitiiiople  by  ,.,,.  .,./.  r-  m 

tl\f  L-niins.  their  habits  oi  life  and  warfare.     The 

July  7-18.     former  alhrmed  with  truth,  that  Con- 
stantinople was  most  accessible  on  the  side  of  the 


lander,  wljich  is  still  used,  I  l)clicvc,  in  tlic  IVIediterrane.m.  But  had 
I  wntltri  in  Freneli,  I  sliould  have  jireferrpd  llic  original  and  expressive 
denomination  of  vetHierit,  or  hussiers,  fr«tm  the  huia,  or  door,  which 
was  let  down  as  a  draw.bridgc  ;  hut  which,  at  sea,  was  closrd  into  the 
Rideof  the  ship.  (See  Ducani;e  au  Viilchardouin,  No.  M.  and  Juinville, 
p.  27,  28.  edit,  du  Louvre.) 

p  To  avoid  the  va^ue  expressions  of  the  followers,  &r.  I  use,  after  Vil. 
lehardouin,  tjie  wotA  aerjeanllt  for  all  liorsemen  who  were  notknighls. 
There  were  Serjeants  alarms,  and  Serjeants  at  law;  and  itwe  visit  (he 
parade  and  VVcstminster-Iiall,  we  may  observe  tlie  stranpc  result  of  the 
distinction,  (Ducange,  Glns.sir.  Latin.  ServietUes,  kc.  torn,  vi.  p.  226— 
231.) 

q  1(  is  needless  to  observe,  that  on  the  snltject  of  Calata,  tlie  chain, 
&c.  Ducanire  is  accurate  and  full.  Consult  hkiwise  the  proper  cliap- 
Jjr«  of  the  C.  P.  Christiana  of  the  sime  aulli.jr.  The  iidiabitanis  of 
Oalata  were  so  vain  and  ignorant,  that  tliey  applied  to  themselves  St. 
I'auls  Kpistle  to  the  Galatians. 

r  The  vessel  that  broke  the  chain  was  named  the  Eafrle,  j4quiltt, 
(Ilandol.  Chronicon.  p.  322.)  which  Blondus  (de  Gestis  Veuct.)  has 
ch-anced  into  Aquilo,  the  north. wind.  Ducaiitje,  Observations,  No.  83. 
niainUins  the  latter  reiding  ;  but  he  had  not  seen  llie  respccUble  text 


sea  and  the  harbour.  The  latter  might  as.sert  with 
honour,  that  they  had  long  enough  trusted  their  lives 
and  fortunes  to  a  frail  bark  and  a  precarious  element, 
and  loudly  demanded  a  trial  of  knighthood,  a  firm 
ground  and  a  close  onset,  cither  on  foot  or  horseback. 
After  a  prudent  comproiiiise,  of  employing  the  two 
nations  by  .sea  and  land,  in  the  service  best  suited 
to  their  character,  the  licet  covering  the  army,  they 
both  proceeded  from  the  entrance  to  the  extremity 
of  the  harbour:  the  stone  bridge  of  the  river  was 
hastily  repaired  ;  and  the  six  battles  of  the  French 
formed  their  encampment  against  the  front  of  the 
capital,  the  basis  of  the  triangle  which  runs  about 
four  miles  from  the  port  to  the  Propontis.'  On  thel 
edge  of  a  broad  ditch,  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  rampart, 
they  had  leisure  to  conlcmplate  the  dlllicullies  of 
llieir  enterprise.  The  gates  to  tlie  right  and  left  of 
tlieir  narrow  camp  poured  forth  frequent  sallies 
of  cavalry  and  light-infantry,  which  cut  olV  their 
stragglers,  swept  the  country  of  provisions,  sound- 
ed the  alarm  five  or  six  times  in  the  course  of 
each  day,  and  compelled  them  to  plant  a  pallis- 
ade,  and  sink  an  inttcnehment,  for  their  immediate 
safety.  In  the  supplies  and  convoys  the  Venetians 
had  been  too  sparing,  or  the  Franks  loo  voracious: 
the  usual  complaints  of  hunger  and  scarcity  were 
heard,  and  perhaps  felt:  their  stock  of  flour  would^ 
be  exhausted  in  three  weeks  ;  and  their  disgust  ol 
salt  meat  tempted  them  to  taste  the  flesh  of  theii 
horses.  The  trembling  usurper  was  supported  b; 
Theodore  Lascaris,  his  son-in-law,  a  valiant  youtl 
who  aspired  to  save  and  to  rule  his  country  ;  the 
Greeks,  regardless  of  that  country,  were  awakened 
to  the  defence  of  their  religion  ;  but  their  firmest 
hope  was  in  the  strength  and  spirit  of  the  Varangian 
guards,  of  the  Danes  and  English,  as  they  are  named 
in  the  writers  of  the  times."  After  ten  days'  inces- 
sant labour,  the  ground  was  levelled,  the  ditch  filled, 
the  approaches  of  the  besiegers  were  regularly  made,  ( 
and  two  hundred  and  fifty  engines  of  assault  exer- 
cised their  various  powers  to  clear  the  rampart,  to 
batter  the  walls,  and  to  sap  the  foundations.  On 
the  first  appearance  of  a  breach,  the  scaling-ladders 
were  applied  ;  the  numbers  that  defended  the  van- 
tage ground  repulsed  and  oppressed  the  adventur- 
ous Latins ;  but  they  admired  the  resolution  of  fifteen 
knights  and  sergeants,  who  had  gained  the  ascent, 
and  maintained  their  perilous  station  till  they  were 

of  Dandolo,  nor  did  he  enoii;;h  consider  the  toposraphy  of  the  har- 
bour.    The  south-east  would  have  been  a  more  etfectual  wind. 

■  (iuatre  reus  mil  home-s  ou  plus,  {Villehardoiiin,  No.  134.)  must  he 
understood  of  men  of  a  military  a^'e.  Le  Beau  (Hist,  du  Bas  Empire, 
torn.  XX.  p.  417.)  allows  Constantinople  a  million  of  inhabitants,  of 
whom  CO.tJOO  horse,  ami  an  infinite  number  of  foot  soldiers.  In  its  pre- 
sent decay,  the  capital  of  the  Ottoman  empire  may  contain  400,001) 
souls;  (Bells  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  401.  402.)  but  as  the  Turks  keep  no 
re;:isters,  and  as  rircumslances  are  fallacious,  it  is  impossible  to  ascer- 
tain (Niebuhr,  Voyage  eu  Arable,  tom.  i.  p.  18,  19.)  the  real  populous.  I 
ness  of  their  cities. 

t  On  the  most  correct  plans  of  Constantinonle,  I  know  not  how  tol 
incisure  more  than  4000  paces.  Vet  Villeharilouin  computes  the  space! 
at  three  leagues.  (No.  86.)  If  his  eve  were  not  deceived,  he  must  reckotil 
by  the  old  Gallic  league  of  1500  paces,  which  might  slill  be  used  ia 
Champagne.  L 

u  The  (Tiiards,  the  Varanji,  are  styled  by  Viilchardouin,  (No.  89- 9.5J 
&c.)  Enflois  et  Danois  avee  leurs  baches.  Whatever  had  been  thel* 
ori'.5in,  a  French  pilgrim  could  not  be  mistaken  in  the  nations  of  whicif 
they  were  at  that  time  composed. 
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precipitated  or  made  prisoners  by  the  imperial 
guards.  On  the  side  of  the  harbour  the  naval  attack 
was  more  successfully  conducted  by  the  Venetians; 
and  that  industrious  people  employed  every  resource 
that  was  known  and  practised  before  the  invention 
of  gunpowder.  A  double  line,  three  bow-shots  in 
front,  was  formed  by  the  galleys  and  ships  ;  and  the 
swift  motion  of  the  former  was  supported  by  the 
weight  and  loftiness  of  the  latter,  whose  decks  and 
poops,  and  turret,  were  the  platforms  of  military  en- 
gines, that  discharged  their  shot  over  the  heads  of 
the  first  line.  The  soldiers,  who  leaped  from  the 
galleys  on  shore,  immediately  planted  and  ascended 
their  scaling-ladders,  while  the  large  ships,  advanc- 
ing more  slowly  into  the  intervals,  and  lowering  a 
drawbridge,  opened  a  way  through  the  air  from  their 
masts  to  the  rampart.  In  the  midst  of  the  conflict, 
the  doge,  a  venerable  and  conspicuous  form,  stood 
aloft,  in  complete  armour,  on  the  prow  of  his  galley. 
The  great  standard  of  St.  Mark  was  displayed  be- 
fore him ;  bis  threats,  promises,  and  exhortations, 
urged  the  diligence  of  the  rowers  ;  his  vessel  was 
the  first  that  struck  ;  and  Dandolo  was  the  first 
warrior  on  the  shore.  The  nations  admired  the 
magnanimity  of  the  blind  old  man,  without  re- 
flecting that  his  age  and  infirmities  diminisbed  the 
price  of  life,  and  enhanced  the  value  of  immortal 
glory.  On  a  sudden,  by  an  invisible  hand,  (for  the 
standard-bearer  was  probably  slain,)  the  banner  of 
the  republic  was  fixed  on  the  rampart:  twenty-five 
towers  were  rapidly  occupied;  and,  by  the  cruel 
expedient  of  fire,  the  Greeks  were  driven  from  the 
adjacent  quarter.  The  doge  had  despatched  the  in- 
telligence of  his  snccess,  when  he  was  checked  by 
the  danger  of  his  confederates.  Nobly  declaring, 
that  he  would  rather  die  with  the  pilgrims  than  gain 
a  victory  by  their  destruction,  Dandolo  relinquished 
bis  advantage,  recalled  his  troops,  and  hastened  to 
the  scene  of  action.  He  found  the  six  weary  dimi- 
nutive battles  of  the  French  encompassed  by  sixty 
squadrons  of  the  Greek  cavalry,  the  least  of  which 
was  more  numerous  than  the  largest  of  their  divi- 
sions. Shame  and  despair  had  provoked  Alexius 
to  the  last  effort  of  a  general  sally ;  but  he  was  awed 
by  the  firm  order  and  manly  aspect  of  the  Latins  : 
and,  after  skirmishing  at  a  distance,  withdrew  his 
troops  in  the  close  of  the  evening.  The  silence  or 
tnmult  of  the  night  exasperated  his  fears  ;  and  the 
timid  usurper,  collecting  a  treasure  of  ten  thousand 
pounds  of  gold,  basely  deserted  his  wife,  his  people, 
and  his  fortune;  threw  himself  into  a  bark,  stole 
through  the  Bosphorus,  and  landed  in  shameful 
safety  in  an  obscure  harbour  of  Thrace.  As  soon 
as  they  were  apprized  of  his  (light,  the  Greek  nobles 
sought  pardon  and  peace  in  the  dungeon  where  the 
blind  Isaac  expected  each  hour  the  visit  of  the 
executioner.  Again  saved  and  exalted  by  the  vi- 
cissitudes of  fortune,  the  captive  in  bis  imperial 


X  For  Ihe  first  siege  .ind  conquest  of  Constantinople,  we  may  read  tlie 
original  letter  of  ttie  rrusaders  to  Innocent  III.  Gesta,  c.  91.  (>.  5:J3.  534. 
Villehardouiii,  No.  75 — 93.  Nicctas  in  Alexio  Comnen.  I.  iii.  c.  !3.  p. 
349—352.    Dandolo,  in  Chron.  322.  Giinthcr,  and  his  abbot  iMartin, 


robes  was  replaced  on  the  throne,  and  surrounded 
with  prostrate  slaves,  whose  real  terror  and  affected 
joy  he  was  incapable  of  discerning.  At  the  dawn 
of  day  hostilities  were  suspended ;  and  the  Latin 
chiefs  were  surprised  by  a  message  from  the  law- 
ful and  reigning  emperor,  who  was  impatient  to 
embrace  his  son,  and  to  reward  his  generous 
deliverers." 

But  these  generous  deliverers  were  Restoration  of 
unwilling  to  release  their  hostage,  till  i4'ac"Aii^;efu5 
they  had  obtained  from  his  father  the   =""'  >''»«"' 

■^  Alexirs, 

payment,  or  at  least  the  promise,  of  July  K. 
their  recompence.  They  chose  four  ambassadors, 
Matthew  of  Montmorency,  our  historian  the  mar- 
shal of  Champagne,  and  two  Venetians,  t(i  congra- 
tulate the  emperor.  The  gates  were  thrown  open 
on  their  approach,  the  streets  on  both  sides  were 
lined  with  the  battle-axes  of  the  Danish  and  Eng- 
lish guard  ;  the  presence-chamber  glittered  with 
gold  and  jewels,  the  false  substitutes  of  virtue  and 
power;  by  the  side  of  the  blind  Isaac,  his  wife  was 
seated,  the  sister  of  the  king  of  Hungar)'  ;  and  by 
her  appearance,  the  noble  matrons  of  Greece  were 
drawn  from  their  domestic  retirement,  and  mingled 
with  the  circle  of  senators  and  soldiers.  The  Latins, 
by  the  mouth  of  the  marshal,  spoke  like  men  con- 
scious of  their  merits,  but  who  respected  the  work  of 
their  own  hands  ;  and  the  emperor  clearly  under- 
stood, that  his  son's  engagements  with  Venice  and 
the  pilgrims  must  be  ratified  without  hesitation  or 
delay.  Withdrawing  into  a  private  chamber  with 
the  empress,  a  chamberlain,  an  interpreter,  and  the 
four  ambassadors,  the  father  of  young  Alexius  in- 
quired with  some  anxiety  into  the  nature  of  his  sti- 
pulations. The  submission  of  the  eastern  empire  to 
the  pope,  the  succour  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  a  pre- 
sent contribution  of  two  hundred  thousand  marks  of 
silver. — "These  conditions  are  weighty,''  was  his 
prudent  reply  ;  "they  are  hard  to  accept,  and  ditfi- 
cult  to  perform.  But  no  conditions  can  exceed  the 
measure  of  your  services  and  deserts."  After  this 
satisfactory  assurance,  the  barons  mounted  on  horse- 
back, and  introduced  the  heir  of  Constantinople  to 
the  city  and  palace:  his  youth  and  marvellous  ad- 
ventures engaged  every  heart  in  his  favour,  and 
Alexius  was  solemnly  crowned  with  his  father  in  the 
dome  of  St.  Sophia.  In  the  first  days  of  his  reign, 
the  people,  already  blessed  with  the  restoration  of 
plenty  and  peace,  were  delighted  by  the  joyful 
catastrophe  of  the  tragedy  ;  and  the  discontent  of 
the  nobles,  their  regret,  and  their  fears,  were  cover- 
ed by  the  polished  surface  of  pleasure  and  loyalty. 
The  mixture  of  two  discordant  nations  in  the  same 
capital,  might  have  been  pregnant  with  mischief 
and  danger;  and  the  suburb  of  Galata,  or  Pera.  was 
assigned  for  the  quarters  of  the  French  and  Vene- 
tians. But  the  liberty  of  trade  and  familiar  inter- 
course was  allowed  between  the  friendly  nations; 


were  not  yet  rctnnicd  from  their  obstinate  pil:;rima;^e  at  Jernsalem, 
or  St.  Joh'n  d"Acie,  wliere  ttic  greatest  part  of  tlte  cimipany  had  died 
of  the  plague. 
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and  each  day  the  pilgrims  were  tempted  by  devo- 
tion or  curiosity  to  visit  the  churches  and  palaces  ol' 
Constantinople.  Tlicir  rude  minds,  insensible  per- 
haps of  the  liner  arts,  were  astonished  by  the  raag- 
niliccnt  scenery  :  and  the  poverty  of  their  native 
towns  enhanced  the  populoiisness  and  riclies  of  the 
first  metropolis  of  Christendom.''  Deseendiiif;  from 
his  state,  young  Alexius  was  prompted  by  interest 
and  gratitude  to  repeat  his  frecpicnt  and  familiar 
visits  to  his  Latin  allies  ;  and  in  the  freedom  of  the 
table,  the  gay  petulance  of  the  French  sometimes 
forgot  the  emperor  of  the  east.'  In  their  most  serious 
conferences,  it  was  agreed,  that  the  re-union  of  the 
two  churches  must  be  the  result  of  patience  and 
time  ;  but  avarice  was  less  tractable  than  zeal  ;  and 
a  large  sum  was  instantly  disbursed  to  appease  (lie 
viants,  and  silence  the  importunity,  of  the  crusaders.' 
.Vlexius  v»as  alarmed  by  the  approaching  hour  of 
their  departure:  their  absence  might  have  relieved 
him  from  the  engagement  which  he  was  yet  incapa- 
ble of  performing  ;  but  his  friends  would  have  left 
him,  naked  and  alone,  to  the  caprice  and  prejudice 
of  a  perfidious  nation.  He  wished  to  bribe  their 
stay,  the  delay  of  a  year,  by  undertaking  to  defray 
their  expense,  and  to  satisfy  in  their  name,  the 
freight  of  the  Venetian  vessels.  The  oiler  was  agi- 
tated in  the  council  of  the  barons ;  and,  after  a  re- 
petition of  their  debates  and  scruples,  a  majority  of 
votes  again  ac(|uiesccd  in  the  advice  of  the  doge  and 
(he  prayer  of  the  young  emperor.  At  the  jjrice  of 
sixteen  hundred  pounds  of  gold,  he  prevailed  on  the 
marquis  of  Montferrat  to  lead  him  with  an  army 
round  the  provinces  of  Europe  ;  to  establish  his  au- 
thority, and  pursue  his  uncle,  while  Constantinople 
was  awed  by  the  presence  of  Baldwin  and  his  con- 
federates of  France  and  Flanders.  The  expedition 
was  successful  ;  the  blind  emperor  exulted  in  the 
success  of  his  arms,  and  listened  to  the  predictions 
of  his  flatterers,  that  the  same  Providence  which 
had  raised  him  from  the  dungeon  to  the  throne, 
would  heal  his  gout,  restore  his  sight,  and  watch 
over  the  long  prosperity  of  his  reign.  Yet  the  mind 
of  the  suspicious  old  man  v\'as  tormented  by  the 
rising  glories  of  his  son  ;  nor  could  his  pride  conceal 
from  his  envy,  that,  while  his  own  name  was  pro- 
nounced in  faint  and  reluctant  aeelaniations,  the 
royal  youth  was  the  theme  of  spontaneous  and  uni- 
versal praise.'' 
n       ,  ».,  I5y  tlie  recent  invasion,  the  Greeks 

Quarrel  of  the  ■'  ' 

Greeks aod  £.1-    were  awakened  from  a  dream  of  nine 

centuries ;  from  the  vain  presumption 

that  the  capital  of  the  Roman  empire  was  impreg- 

y  Compare,  in  the  rude  enerpy  of  Villehardnnin,  (No.  GO.  100.)  llie 
inside  and  oiititide  views  of  Const.itilinople.  and  their  impression  on  tlie 
minds  of  the  pili^rims:  cettc  ville  (says  he)  que  de  toules  li-.s  autres  <^re 
souveraine.  See  tile  parallel  pas.<tai;es  of  Fulrherius  Carnotensis,  Mist, 
ilierosol.  I.  i.  e.  4.  and  Will.  Tyr.  ii.  3.  xx.  2G 

I  As  they  played  al  dire,  the  Latins  took  off  his  diadem,  and  clapped 
on  his  head  a  woollen  or  hairy  cap,  t.>  ^i(7.iAc7rp/.-tc  n.it  nu-iKSiti'^u 
KuTcppi'iraivev  ovK^u.  (Nicetas,  p,  3.W  )  If  tliese  merry  companions 
were  Venetians,  it  w.is  the  insolence  of  trade  and  i  commonwealth. 

»  Villehardouin,  No.  101.  D.indolo,  p.  :fl2.  The  doge  affirms,  that 
the  Venetians  were  paid  more  slowly  tlian  the  French ;  but  he  ■.wnv, 
that  the  histories  of  the  two  nations  differed  on  that  subject,  liad  lie 
read  Villehardouin T  'I'he  Greeks  complained,  however,  rjund  lotius 
Gra-ciiE  opes  transtulisset.  (Gunthcr.  Mist.  C.  P.  c.  13.)  See  the  la. 
mentations  and  invectives  of  Nicelas,  (p.  .TS.5.) 


nable  to  foreign  arms.  The  strangers  of  the  west 
had  violated  the  city,  and  bestowed  the  sceptre,  of 
Conslantine  :  their  imperial  clients  soon  became  as 
unpopular  as  themselves:  the  well-known  vices  of 
Lsaac  were  rciidcred  still  more  contemptible  by  his 
inliiinitics,  and  the  young  Alexius  was  hated  as  an 
apostate,  who  had  renounced  the  manners  and  reli- 
gion of  his  country.  His  secret  covenant  with 
the  Latins  was  divulged  or  suspected  ;  the  people, 
and  especially  tlic  clergy,  were  devoutly  attached 
to  their  faith  and  superstition  ;  and  every  convent, 
and  every  shop,  resounded  with  the  danger  of  the 
church,  and  the  tyranny  of  the  pope.'  An  empty 
treasury  could  ill  supply  the  demands  of  regal  lii.xuiy 
and  foreign  extortion:  the  (Jreeks  refused  to  avert, 
by  a  general  tax,  the  impending  evils  of  servitude 
and  pillage;  the  oppression  of  the  rich  excited  a 
more  dangerous  and  personal  resentment;  and  if 
the  emperor  melted  the  plate,  and  despoiled  the 
images,  of  the  sanctuary,  he  seemed  to  justify  the 
complaints  of  heresy  and  sacrilege.  During  the 
absence  of  marquis  Boniface  and  his  imperial  pupil, 
Constantinople  was  visited  with  a  calamity  which 
might  be  justly  imputed  to  the  zeal  and  indiscretion 
of  the  Flemish  pilgrims.''  In  one  of  their  visits  to 
the  city,  they  were  scandalized  by  the  aspect  of  a 
mosch  or  synagogue,  in  which  one  God  was  wor- 
shipped, without  a  partner  or  a  son.  Their  cflcctual 
mode  of  controversy  was  to  attack  the  infidels  with 
the  sword,  and  their  habitation  with  lire:  but  the 
infidels,  and  some  christian  neighbours,  presumed 
to  defend  their  lives  and  properties  ;  and  the  flames 
which  bigotry  had  kindled  consumed  the  most  or- 
thodox and  innocent  structures.  During  eight  days 
and  nights,  the  conflagration  spread  above  a  league 
in  front,  from  the  harbour  to  the  Propontis,  over  the 
thickest  and  most  populous  regions  of  the  city.  It  is 
not  easy  to  count  the  stately  churches  and  palaces 
tliat  were  reduced  to  a  smoking  ruin,  to  value  the 
merchandise  that  perished  in  the  trading  streets,  or 
to  number  the  families  that  were  involved  in  the 
common  destruction.  By  this  outrage,  which  the 
doge  and  the  barons  in  vain  allceted  to  disclaim,  the 
name  of  the  Latins  became  still  more  unpopular; 
and  the  colony  of  that  nation,  above  fifteen  thou- 
sand persons,  consulted  their  safety  in  a  hasty  re- 
treat from  the  city  to  the  protection  of  their  standard 
in  the  suburb  of  Pera.  Tlie  emperor  returned  in 
triumph  ;  but  the  firmest  and  most  dexterous  policy 
would  have  been  insufficient  to  steer  him  through 
tlic  tempest,  which  overwhelmed  the  person  and 
government  of  that  unhappy  youth.     His  own  in- 

b  The  reign  of  Alexius  Coninenus  occupies  three  books  in  Nicetas. 
p.  291— .3.j2.  The  short  restoration  of  Isaac  and  his  son  is  despatched 
ill  live  chapters,  p.  352-302. 

c  When  Nicetas  reproaches  Alexins  for  his  impious  league,  he  be- 
stows the  har-sbest  names  on  the  pope's  new  religion,  fidt^ov  koi  aro. 
TTittTuTOv  .  .  .  TrapesTpoirnv  TTi^ctuv  .  .  -  Tcoi'  TOW  naira  Trpoi'ft/io.H'  Kaii'iu- 
Itov  .  .  .  t^fraQcaiv  re  Kai  ficra^roinatv  ntav  iTa\atuiv  'Vuitaioi^  (Oun\ 
(p.  348.)  Such  was  the  sincere  language  of  every  Greek  to  the  last  gasp 
of  the  empire. 

'I  Nicetas  (p.  3.55  )  is  positive  in  the  charge,  and  specifies  the  Flem. 
io'.'s,  ((^tXa/iioiev,)  thonsli  he  is  wron^'  in  supposing  it  an  ancient  name. 
Villehardouin  (No.  107.)  exculpates  the  liarons,  and  is  ignorant  (per- 
haps ullcctcdiy  ignorant)  of  the  names  of  the  guilty. 
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clioatioQ,  and  bis  father's  advice,  attached  him  to  his 
benefactors  :  but  Alexius  hesitated  between  grati- 
tude and  patriotism,  between  the  fear  of  his  subjects 
and  of  his  allies.^  By  his  feeble  and  fluctuating 
conduct  he  lost  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  both  ; 
and,  while  he  invited  the  marquis  of  Montferrat  to 
occupy  the  palace,  he  suffered  the  nobles  to  conspire, 
and  the  people  to  arm,  for  the  deliverance  of  their 
country.  Regardless  of  his  painful  situation,  the 
Latin  chiefs  repeated  their  demands,  resented  his 
delays,  suspected  his  intentions,  and  exacted  a  deci- 
sive answer  of  peace  or  war.  The  haughty  summons 
was  delivered  by  three  French  knights  and  three 
Venetian  deputies,  who  girded  their  swords,  mount- 
ed their  horses,  pierced  through  the  angry  multitude, 
and  entered,  with  a  fearless  countenance,  the  palace 
and  presence  of  the  Greek  emperor.  In  a  peremp- 
tory tone,  they  recapitulated  their  services  and  his 
engagements  ;  and  boldly  declared,  that  unless  their 
just  claims  were  fully  and  immediately  satisfied, 
they  should  no  longer  hold  him  either  as  a  sovereign 
or  a  friend.  After  this  defiance,  the  first  that  had 
ever  wounded  an  imperial  ear,  they  departed  with- 
out betrayingany  symptoms  of  fear  ;  but  their  escape 
from  a  servile  palace  and  a  furious  city  astonished 
the  ambassadors  themselves  ;  and  their  return  to  the 
camp  was  the  signal  of  mutual  hostility. 

Among  the  Greeks,  all  authority  and 
wisdom  were  overborne  by  the  impe- 
tuous multitude,  who  mistook  their 
rage  for  valour,  their  numbers  for  strength,  and 
their  fanaticism  for  the  support  and  inspiration  of 
Heaven.  In  the  eyes  of  both  nations  Alexius  was 
false  and  contemptible  :  the  base  and  spurious  race 
of  the  Angeli  was  rejected  with  clamorous  disdain  ; 
and  the  people  of  Constantinople  encompassed  the 
senate,  to  demand  at  their  hands  a  more  worthy 
emperor.  To  every  senator,  conspicuous  by  his 
birth  or  dignity,  they  successively  presented  the 
purple :  by  each  senator  the  deadly  garment  was 
repulsed  :  the  contest  lasted  three  days  ;  and  we 
may  learn  from  the  historian  Nicetas,  one  of  the 
members  of  the  assembly,  that  fear  and  weakness 
were  the  guardians  of  their  loyalty.  A  phantom, 
who  vanished  in  oblivion,  was  forcibly  proclaimed 
by  the  crowd  ;'  but  the  author  of  the  tumult,  and 
the  leader  of  the  war,  was  a  prince  of  the  house  of 
Ducas  ;  and  his  common  appellation  of  Alexius 
must  be  discriminated  by  the  epithet  of  Mourzoune,5 
which  in  the  vulgar  idiom  expressed  the  close  junc- 
tion of  his  black  and  shaggy  eye-brows.  At  once  a 
patriot  and  a  courtier,  the  perfidious  Mourzouflc, 
who  was  not  destitute  of  cunning  and  courage,  op- 
posed the  Latins  both  in  speecli  and  action,  inflamed 
the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  Greeks,  and  in- 

e  Compare  the  suspicions  and  complaints  of  Nicetas  (p.  359—302.) 
with  the  blunt  charKes  of  Baldwin  of  Flanders,  (Gesta  Innocent.  III. 
c.  92.  p.  534.)  cum  patriarcha  et  mole  nobiliuni,  nobis  prnmi&sis  per. 
jurus  ft  mendax. 

f  His  name  was  Nicholas  Canabus  ;  he  deserved  llu*  praise  of  Nicct.as 
■od  tlie  vengeance  of  Mourzoutie,  ()>.  3(i2.) 

g  Villehardnuin  (.No,    lla)  speaks  nf  him   as  a   favourite,  without 
knowing  that  he  was  a  prmce  of  the  blood,  Angelus  and  Ihtcas.    Du. 
cange,  who  pries  into  every  corner,  believes  bini  to  be  the  son  of  Isaac 
Ducas  Sehaslocrator,  and  second  cousin  of  yotmjr  Alexius 
4  c 


sinuated  himself  into  the  favour  and  confidence  of 
Alexius,  who  trusted  him  with  the  olfice  of  great 
chamberlain,  and  tinged  his  buskins  with  the  colours 
of  royalty.  At  the  dead  of  night,  he  rushed  into 
the  bcd-cliamber  with  an  affrighted  aspect,  exclaim- 
ing that  the  palace  w  as  attacked  by  the  people  and 
betrayed  by  the  guards.  Starting  from  his  couch, 
the  unsuspecting  prince  threw  himself  into  the  arms 
of  the  enemy,  who  had  contrived  his  escape  by  a 
private  staircase.  But  that  staircase  terminated  in 
a  prison :  Ale.xius  was  seized,  stripped,  and  loaded 
with  chains;  and,  after  tasting  some  Alexius  and  his 
days  the  bitterness  of  death,  he  was  by  MourS'l- 
poisoned,  or  strangled,  or  beaten  with  Feb.  8. 
clubs,  at  the  command,  or  in  the  presence,  of  the 
tyrant.  The  emperor  Isaac  Angelas  soon  followed 
his  son  to  the  grave,  and  Mourzoulle,  perhaps,  might 
spare  the  superfluous  crime  of  hastening  the  ex- 
tinction of  impotence  and  blindness. 

The  death  of  the  emperors,  and  the  second  si 
usurpation  of  Mourzoulle,  bad  changed  January— April. 
the  nature  of  the  quarrel.  It  was  no  longer  the  dis- 
agreement of  allies  who  overvalued  their  services, 
or  neglected  their  obligations  :  the  French  and  Ve- 
netians forgot  their  complaints  against  Alexius, 
dropt  a  tear  on  the  untimely  fate  of  their  companion, 
and  swore  revenge  against  the  perfidious  nation 
who  had  crowned  his  assassin.  Yet  the  prudent 
doge  was  still  inclined  to  negociate  ;  he  asked  as  a 
debt,  a  subsidy,  or  a  fine,  fifty  thousand  pounds  of 
gold,  about  two  millions  sterling;  nor  would  the 
conference  have  been  abruptly  broken,  if  the  zeal, 
or  policy,  of  Mourzoufle  had  not  refused  to  sacrifice 
the  Greek  church  to  the  safety  of  the  state."  Amidst 
the  invectives  of  his  foreign  and  domestic  enemies, 
we  may  discern,  that  he  was  not  unworthy  of  the 
character  which  he  had  assumed,  of  the  public 
champion  :  the  second  siege  of  Con.stantinople  was 
far  more  laborious  than  the  first ;  the  treasury  was 
replenished,  and  discipline  was  restored,  by  a  se- 
vere inquisition  into  tlie  abuses  of  the  former  reign  ; 
and  Mourzoufle,  an  iron  mace  in  his  hand,  visiting 
lite  posts,  and  afleeting  the  port  and  aspect  of  a 
warrior,  was  an  object  of  terror  to  his  soldiers,  at 
least,  and  to  his  kinsmen.  Before  and  after  the 
death  of  Alexius,  the  Greeks  made  two  vigorous 
and  well-conducted  attempts  to  burn  the  navy  in 
the  harbour  ;  but  the  skill  and  courage  of  the  Ve- 
netians repulsed  the  fire-ships;  and  the  vagrant 
flames  wasted  themselves  without  injury  in  the  sea.' 
In  a  nocturnal  sally  the  Greek  emperor  was  van- 
quished by  Henry  brother  of  the  count  of  Flanders  : 
the  advantages  of  number  and  surprise  aggravated 
the  shame  of  his  defeat ;  his  buckler  was  found  on 
the  field  of  battle  ;  and  the  imperial  standard,^  a 

I.  This  nearociation,  probable  in  itself,  anil  attested  by  Nicetas,  (p.  3G5.1 
is  omitted  as  scandalous  by  the  delicacy  of  Dandolo  and  Villehardouin. 

i  B.ildwin  mentions  both  attempts  to  fire  the  tlect ;  {fiest.  c  92.  p. 
5.31,  ■•>:&)  Villebardouin  (No.  113—115.)  only  describes  the  tirst.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  neither  of  these  warriors  oljscrve  any  peculiar  pro- 
perties ill  the  Greek  fire. 

1*  Ilucaiifie  (No.  119.)  pouni  forUi  a  torrent  of  learnin};  on  the  Con- 
Jaiion  Imperial.  This  banner  of  the  Virpin  is  shown  at  Venice  as  a 
trophy  and  relic  :  if  it  be  i^cntline,  the  pious  dot;c  must  have  cheated 
the  monks  of  Citeaux. 
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divine  image  of  the  Virgin,  was  presented,  as  u 
Iropliy  and  a  relic,  to  the  Cistercian  monks,  the 
disciples  of  St.  Bernard.  Near  three  months,  with- 
out evcrptii)^  the  holy  season  of  Lent,  were  con- 
sumed in  skirmishes  and  preparations,  before  the 
Latins  were  ready  or  resolved  for  a  general  assault. 
The  land  fortifii^ations  had  been  found  impregnable  ; 
and  the  Venetian  pilots  represented,  that,  on  the 
shore  of  the  Propontis,  the  anchorage  was  unsafe, 
and  the  ships  must  be  driven  by  the  current  far 
away  to  the  straits  of  the  Hellespont ;  a  prospect 
not  iinpleasing  to  the  reUn-tant  pilgrims,  who  sought 
every  opportunity  of  breaking  the  army.  From  the 
harbour,  therefore,  the  assault  was  determined  by  the 
assailants,  and  expected  by  tlie  besieged  ;  and  the 
emperor  liad  placed  his  scarlet  pavilions  on  a  neigh- 
bouring height,  to  direct  and  animate  the  ell'orts  of 
his  troops.  A  fearless  spectator,  whose  mind  could 
entertain  the  ideas  of  pomp  and  pleasure,  might 
have  admire<l  the  long  array  of  two  eniballlcd  armies 
which  extended  above  half  a  league,  the  one  on  the 
ships  and  galleys,  tlie  other  on  the  walls  and  towers 
raised  above  the  ordinary  level  by  several  stag'ps  of 
wooden  turrets.  Their  first  fury  was  spent  iti  the 
discharge  of  darts,  stones,  and  lire,  from  the  engines ; 
but  the  water  was  deep  ;  the  French  were  bold  ; 
the  Venetians  were  skilful ;  they  approached  the 
walls  ;  and  a  desperate  eonllict  of  swords,  s|)ears, 
and  battle-axes,  was  fought  on  the  trembling  bridges 
that  grappled  the  tloaling  to  the  stable  batteries. 
In  more  than  a  hundred  places,  the  assault  was 
urged,  and  the  defence  was  sustained  ;  till  the  su- 
periority of  ground  and  numbers  finally  prevailed, 
and  the  Latin  trumpets  .sounded  a  retreat.  On  the 
ensuing  days,  the  attack  was  renewed  with  e<|ual 
vigour,  and  a  similar  event;  and,  in  the  night,  the 
doge  and  the  barons  held  a  council,  apprehensive 
only  for  the  public  danger  :  not  a  voice  pronounced 
the  words  of  escape  or  treaty  ;  and  each  warrior, 
according  to  his  temper,  embraced  the  hope  of  vic- 
tory, or  the  assurance  of  a  glorious  death.'  By  the 
experience  of  the  former  siege,  the  Greeks  were  in- 
structed, but  the  Latins  were  animated  ;  and  the 
knowledge  that  Constantinople  miriht  be  taken,  was 
of  more  avail  than  the  local  precautions  which  that 
knowledge  had  inspired  for  its  defence.  In  the 
third  assault  two  ships  were  linked  together  to 
double  their  strength  ;  a  strong  north  wind  drove 
them  on  the  shore;  the  bishops  of  Troyes  and  Sois- 
sons  led  the  van  ;  and  the  auspicious  names  of  the 
pill/rim  and  the  parailise.  resounded  along  the  line."' 
The  episcopal  banners  were  displayed  on  the  walls  ; 


1  Villeliardouin  (No.  126.)  confesses,  lli.nt  mult  ere  grant  peril  ; 
and  Giintherus  (Hist.  C.  P.  r.  13.)  arttrms,  that  null.-i  spes  victoria- 
arridere  poteral.  Yvt  the  kni^llt  despises  those  who  thought  of 
Hi;,'ht,  and  (he  monk  praises  his  coliiitrymeli  who  were  resolved  on 
death. 

m  Baldwin,  and  all  the  writers,  honour  the  names  of  the.se  two  gal. 
leys,  feliri  auspicio. 

n  With  an  allusion  to  Homer,  Nicetas  calls  him  Ivi'cn  op7i'iar,  nine 
orsrya?,  or  eighteen  yards  hiiih,  a  stature  which  would,  indeed,  have 
excused  the  terror  of  the  Greek.  On  this  occasion,  the  historian 
wcms  fonder  of  the  raarvejlous.  than  of  his  country,  or  perhaps  of  truth. 
Rildwin  exclaims  in  the  words  of  the  psalmist,  perscquitur  unus  ex 
notiis  centum  alienos. 

o  Villeliardouin  (No.  130.)  is  again  ignorant  of  the  authors  of //its 


a  hundred  marks  of  silver  liad  been  promised  to  the 
first  adventurers  ;  and  if  their  reward  was  inter- 
cepted by  death,  their  names  have  been  immor- 
talized by  fame.  Four  towers  were  scaled  ;  three 
gates  were  burst  open  ;  and  the  Frerch  knights, 
who  might  tremble  on  tlie  waves,  felt  themselves 
inviiuililc  on  horseback  on  the  solid  ground.  Sliall 
I  relate  that  the  thousands  who  guarded  the  empe- 
ror's person,  fled  on  the  approach,  and  before  the 
lance,  of  a  single  warrior  ?  Their  ignominious  flight 
is  attested  by  their  countryman  Nieetas  :  an  army 
of  phantoms  marched  with  the  French  hero,  and  lie 
was  magnified  to  a  giant  in  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks." 
While  the  fugitives  deserted  their  posts  and  cast 
away  their  arms,  the  Latins  entered  the  city  under 
the  banners  of  their  leaders:  the  streets  and  gates 
opened  for  their  passage ;  and  either  design  or  ac- 
cident kindled  a  third  conflagration,  which  con- 
sumed in  a  few  hours  the  measure  of  three  of  the 
largest  cilies  of  France."  In  the  close  of  the  even- 
ing, the  barons  cheeked  their  troops,  and  fortified 
their  stations  :  they  were  awed  by  the  extent  and 
populousness  of  the  capital,  which  niiglit  yet  re- 
<|uire  the  labour  of  a  month,  if  the  churches  and 
palaces  were  conscious  of  their  internal  strength. 
Hut  in  the  morning,  a  suppliant  procession,  with 
crosses  and  images,  announced  the  submission  of 
the  Greeks,  and  deprecated  the  wrath  of  the  con- 
querors ;  the  usurper  escaped  through  the  golden 
gate :  the  palaces  of  Blachernic  and  Boucolcipu 
were  occupied  by  the  count  of  Flanders  and  the 
marquis  of  Montferrat  ;  and  the  empire,  which  still 
bore  the  name  of  Constantine,  and  the  title  of 
Roman,  was  subverted  by  the  arms  of  the  Latin 
pilgrims. P 

Constantinople  had  been  taken  by  piih<re  of  Con- 
storm:  and  no  restraints,  except  those  staniinople. 
of  religion  and  humanity,  were  imposed  on  the 
conquerors  by  tlie  laws  of  war.  Boniface,  marquis 
of  Montferrat,  still  acted  as  their  general;  and  the 
Greeks,  who  revered  his  name  as  that  of  their  future 
sovereign,  were  heard  to  exclaim  in  a  lamentable 
tone,  "  Holy  marquis-king,  have  mercy  upon  us!" 
His  prudence  or  compassion  opened  the  gates  of  the 
city  to  the  fugitives  ;  and  he  exhorted  the  soldiers 
of  the  cross  to  spare  the  lives  of  their  fellow-chris- 
tians.  The  streams  of  blood  that  flow  down  the 
pages  of  Nicetas,  may  be  reduced  to  the  slaughter 
of  two  thousand  of  his  unresisting  countrymen ;'' 
and  the  greater  part  were  massacred,  not  by  the 
strangers,  but  by  the  Latins,  wlio  had  been  driven 
from  the  city,  and  who  exercised  the  revenge  of  a 


more  legitimate  fire,  which  is  ascrihpci  hy  Giinther  to  a  qiiidam  comes 
'i'eutoiiicus.   (c-  14.)  They  seem  ashamed,  tli''  inii  iiili.ii  ies ! 

p  For  the  second  siefre  and  conquest  of  C<>iist,Tnliii'q>Ie,  see  Villehar. 

douln,  (No.  li:i— 132.)  Baldwin's  second  E|iislli  to  1 .rent  III.  (fiesta, 

c.  !)2.  p.  .^34— 537.)  with  the  whole  reign  of  Mourzoiitle,  in  Nicetas, 
fp.  363—375.)  and  horrow  some  hints  from  Dandolu,  (Cliron.  Venet.  p. 
32.3—330.)  and  Gunllier,  (Hist.  C.  P.  c.  II— 18.)  who  add  the  decora- 
tions of  prophecy  and  division.  The  former  produces  an  oracle  of  the 
Krythra?aii  syhil,  of  a  great  armament  on  the  Adriatic,  under  a  blind 
chief,  against  Ityzantium,  &c.  Curious  enough,  were  the  prediction 
anterior  to  the  fact. 

q  Cccidenint  tamen  e*i  die  civium  quasi  dun  millia,  &c.  (Gunther, 
c.  IS.)  Arithmetic  is  an  excellent  touchstone  to  try  the  amplifications 
of  passion  and  rhetoric. 
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triampbant  faction.  Yet  of  these  exiles,  some  were 
less  mindful  of  injuries  than  of  benefits  ;  and 
Nicetas  himself  was  indebted  for  his  safety  to  the 
generosity  of  a  Venetian  merchant.  Pope  Innocent 
the  third  accuses  the  pilgrims  of  respecting,  in  their 
last,  neither  age  nor  sex,  nor  religious  profession  ; 
and  bitterly  laments  that  the  deeds  of  darkness, 
fornication,  adultery,  and  incest,  were  perpetrated 
in  open  day  ;  and  that  noble  matrons  and  holy  nuns 
were  polluted  by  the  grooms  and  peasants  of  the 
catholic  camp.'  It  is  indeed  probable  that  the 
licence  of  victory  prompted  and  covered  a  multi- 
tude of  sins  :  but  it  is  certain,  that  the  capital  of 
the  east  contained  a  stock  of  venal  or  willing 
beauty,  sufficient  to  satiate  the  desires  of  twenty 
thousand  pilgrims :  and  female  prisoners  were  no 
longer  subject  to  the  riglit  or  abuse  of  domestic 
slavery.  The  marquis  of  Montferrat  was  the  patron 
of  discipline  and  decency ;  the  count  of  Flanders 
was  the  mirror  of  chastity  :  they  had  forbidden, 
under  pain  of  death,  the  rape  of  married  women, 
or  virgins,  or  nuns ;  and  the  proclamation  was 
sometimes  invoked  by  the  vanquished^  and  respect- 
ed by  the  victors.  Their  cruelty  and  lust  were 
moderated  by  the  authority  of  the  chiefs,  and  feel- 
ings of  the  soldiers  ;  for  we  are  no  longer  describing 
an  irruption  of  the  northern  savages  ;  and  liowever 
ferocious  they  might  still  appear,  time,  policy,  and 
religion,  had  civilized  the  manners  of  the  French, 
and  still  more  of  the  Italians.  But  a  free  scope 
was  allowed  to  their  avarice,  which  was  glutted, 
even  in  the  holy  week,  by  the  pillage  of  Constan- 
tinople. The  right  of  victory,  unshackled  by  any 
promise  or  treaty,  had  confiscated  the  public  and 
private  wealth  of  the  Greeks;  and  every  hand,  ac- 
cording to  its  size  and  strength,  might  lawfully 
execute  the  sentence  and  seize  the  forfeiture.  A 
portable  and  universal  standard  of  exchange  was 
found  in  the  coined  and  uncoined  metals  of  gold 
and  silver,  which  each  captor,  at  home  or  abroad, 
might  convert  into  the  possessions  most  suitable  to 
his  temper  and  situation.  Of  the  treasures,  which 
trade  and  luxury  had  accumulated,  the  silks,  velvets, 
furs,  the  gems,  spices,  and  rich  movables,  were  the 
most  precious,  as  they  could  not  be  procured  for 
money  in  the  ruder  countries  of  Europe.  An  order 
Division  of  the  °^  rapine  was  instituted  ;  nor  was  the 
'po'l-  share  of  each   individual   abandoned 

to  industry  or  chance.  Under  the  tremendous 
penalties  of  perjury,  excommunication,  and  death, 
the  Latins  were  bound  to  deliver  their  plunder  into 
the  common  stock  ;  three  churches  were  selected  for 
the  deposit  and  distribution  of  the  spoil :  a  single 

r  Quidam  (says  Innocent  III.  Gpsui,  c.  94,  p.  538.)  nee  religioDi,  nee 
Ktati,  nee  sexui  pepercerunt  ;  sed  fornicationes,  ailulteria,  et  ineestus 
in  oculis  omnium  exercentes,  oon  solum  maritatas  et  vidiias,  sed  et  ma- 
Ironas  et  virsines  Deoque  dicatas.  exposuerunt  spureitiis  garcionum, 
Villehardouin  t.ikes  no  notice  of  these  common  incidents. 

s  Nicetas  saved,  and  afterwards  married,  a  noble  virgin  (p.  380.) 
whom  a  soldier,  (jri  ^aprvat  ito\\i»*c  o^fjdoi'effi/^p&i^w/ici'or,  had  almost 
violated  iti  spite  of  the  eiroKat,  «iT.i\^aTa  (v  7e70t.iT.01. 

t  Of  the  general  mass  of  wealth,  Gniithcr  observes,  nl  He  pauperihus 
et  advenis  cives  ditissimi  redderentur;  (Hist  C.  I'.c.  18.)  Villehardouin, 
rNo.  132.)  that  since  the  creation,  ne  fu  tant  gni^nie  dans  une  vilie  ; 
Baldwin  (Gesta,  e.  92.)  ut  tantum  tota  tion  videatur  possidere  Latinitas. 

»  Villehardouin,  No.  15.3—13.5.  Iijsle.ad  of  400,(100,  there  is  a  vari. 
ous  reading  of  SOO.OOO.  Tlie  Venetians  had  offered  to  take  the  whole 
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share  was  allotted  tea  foot  soldier;  two  for  a  Serjeant 
on  horseback  ;  four  to  a  knight ;  and  larger  propor- 
tions according  to  the  rank  and  merit  of  the  barons 
and  jirinees.  For  violating  this  sacred  engagement, 
a  knight,  belonging  to  the  count  of  St.  Paul,  was 
hanged  with  his  shield  and  coat  of  arms  round  his 
neck :  his  example  luight  render  similar  offenders 
more  artful  and  discreet ;  but  avarice  was  more 
powerful  than  fear;  and  it  is  generally  believed, 
that  the  secret  far  exceeded  the  acknowledged 
plunder.  Yet  the  magnitude  of  the  prize  surpassed 
the  largest  scale  of  experience  or  expectation.' 
After  the  whole  had  been  equally  divided  between 
the  French  and  Venetians,  iifty  thousand  marks 
were  deducted  to  satisfy  the  debts  of  the  former 
and  the  demands  of  the  latter.  The  residue  of  the 
French  amounted  to  four  hundred  thousand  mark"; 
of  silver,"  about  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds 
sterling:  nor  can  I  better  appreciate  the  value  of 
that  sum  in  the  public  and  private  transactions  of 
ihe  age,  than  by  defining  it  at  seven  times  the  annual 
revenue  of  the  kingdom  of  England." 

In  this  great  revolution  we  enjoy  the   Misery  of  the 
singular  felicity  of  comparing  the  nar-  "'   '  . 

ratives  of  Villehardouin  and  Nicetas,  the  opposite 
feelings  of  the  marshal  of  Champagne  and  the  By- 
zantine senator.*'  At  the  first  view  it  would  seem 
that  the  wealth  of  Constantinople  was  only  trans- 
ferred from  one  nation  to  another;  and  that  the  loss 
and  sorrow  of  the  Greeks  is  exactly  balanced  by  the 
joy  and  advantage  of  the  Latins.  But  in  the  miser- 
able account  of  war,  the  gain  is  never  equivalent  to 
the  loss,  the  pleasure  to  the  pain  :  the  smiles  of  the 
Latins  were  transient  and  fallacious;  the  Greeks 
for  ever  wept  over  the  ruins  of  their  country  ;  and 
their  real  calamities  were  aggravated  by  sacrilege 
and  mockery.  What  benefits  accrued  to  the  con- 
querors from  the  three  fires  which  annihilated  so 
vast  a  portion  of  the  buildings  and  riches  of  the 
city  ?  What  a  stock  of  such  things,  as  could  neither 
be  used  nor  transported,  was  maliciously  or  wan- 
tonly destroyed  !  How  much  treasure  was  idly  wast- 
ed in  gaming,  debauchery,  and  riot !  And  what  pre- 
cious objects  were  bartered  for  a  vile  price  by  the 
impatience  or  ignorance  of  the  soldiers,  whose 
reward  was  stolen  by  the  base  industry  of  the  last  of 
the  Greeks !  Those  alone,  who  had  nothing  to  lose, 
might  derive  some  profit  from  the  revolution  ;  but 
the  misery  of  the  upper  ranks  of  society  is  strongly 
painted  in  the  personal  adventures  of  Nicetas  him- 
self. His  stately  palace  had  been  reduced  to  ashes 
in  the  second  conflagration  ;  and  the  senator,  with 
his  family  and  friends,  found  an  obscure  shelter  in 

booty,  and  to  eive  400  marks  to  each  knijht,  200  to  each  priest  and 
horseman,  and  IPO  to  each  foot  soldier;  they  would  have  l»cen  great 
losers.  (Le  Be.au,  Hist,  du  Bas  Empire,  tom.'xx.  p.  506.)  I  know  not 
from  whence.) 

X  ,\t  the  council  of  Lyons,  (A.  D.  124.5.)  the  En:;Iish  amba.ssadors 
stated  the  revenue  of  the  crown  as  below  that  of  the  foreign  clergy, 
which  amounted  to  fiO.OOO  marks  a  year.  (Matthew  Paris  p.  451.  Hume's 
History  of  En;:laiid.  vol.  ii.  p.  170.) 

>■  The  disorders  of  the  sack  of  Constantinople,  and  his  own  adven- 
tures, are  feetiusly  described  by  Nicetas,  p.  361 — 3t>9.  .and  in  the  Status 
ijrb.  C.  P.  p.  375— ,384.  His  c<implainls,  even  of  sacrilege,  are  justi6ed 
by  Irioocent  111.  (Grsta,  c.  92.)  but  Villehardouio  does  not  bttray  a 
symptom  of  pity  or  remorse. 
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nnotlicr  liousc  wliicli  lie  possessed  near  the  eliurcli 
of  St.  Sophia.  It  was  the  door  of  this  mean  habi- 
tation that  his  fiicnil,  the  Venetian  merchant, 
giianlcil  in  tlie  disguise  of  a  soldier,  till  Niectas 
con  Id  save,  by  a  precipitate  lli^ht,  the  relics  of  his 
fortune  and  the  chastity  of  his  dauj;hter.  Iti  a  cold 
wintry  season,  tliese  fugitives,  nursed  in  the  lap  of 
prosperity,  departed  on  foot ;  his  wife  was  with 
child  ;  the  desertion  of  their  slaves  compelled  them 
to  carry  their  baggage  on  their  own  shoulders  ;  and 
their  women,  whom  tliey  placed  in  the  centre,  were 
exhorted  to  conceal  their  beauty  with  dirt,  instead 
of  adorning  it  with  paint  and  jewels.  Every  step 
was  exposed  to  insult  and  danger  ;  the  threats  of  the 
strangers  were  less  painful  than  the  taunts  of  the 
plebeians,  with  whom  they  were  now  levelled;  nor 
did  the  exiles  breathe  in  safety  till  their  mournful 
pilgrimage  was  concluded  at  Selymbria,  above  forty 
miles  from  the  capital.  On  the  way  they  overtook 
the  patriarch,  without  attendance  and  almost  nilli- 
out  apparel,  riding  on  an  ass,  and  reduced  to  a  state 
of  apostolic  poverty,  which,  had  it  been  voluntary, 
might  perhaps  tiavc  been  meritorious.  In  the  mean 
while,  his  desolate  churches  were  profaned  by  the 
licentiousness  and  party  zeal  of  the  Latins.  After 
Siicrilesc  ,ind  s'rippinR  the  gems  and  pearls,  they 
mockery.  converted  the  clialices  into  drinking- 
cups  ;  their  tables,  on  which  they  gamed  and  feast- 
ed, were  covered  with  the  pictures  of  Christ  and  the 
saints  ;  and  they  trampled  under  foot  the  most  vene- 
rable objects  of  tlie  christian  worsliip.  In  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Sophia,  the  ample  veil  of  the  sanc- 
tuary was  rent  asunder  for  the  sake  of  the  golden 
fringe  ;  and  tlie  altar,  a  monument  of  art  and  riches, 
was  broken  in  pieces  and  shared  among  the  captors. 
Their  mules  and  horses  were  laden  with  the  wrought 
silver  and  gilt  carvings,  which  they  tore  down  from 
the  doors  and  pulpit;  and  if  the  beasts  stumbled 
under  the  burthen,  they  were  stabbed  by  their  impa- 
tient drivers,  and  the  holy  pavement  streamed  with 
their  impure  blood.  A  prostitute  was  seated  on  the 
throne  of  the  patriarch  ;  and  that  daughter  of  Helial, 
as  she  is  styled,  sung  and  danced  in  the  eliurch,  to 
ridicule  the  hymns  and  processions  of  the  orientals. 
Nor  were  the  repositories  of  the  royal  dead  .secure 
from  violation  :  in  the  church  of  the  apostles,  the 
tombs  of  the  emperors  were  rilled;  and  it  is  said, 
that  after  six  centuries  the  corpse  of  Justinian  was 
found  without  any  signs  of  decay  or  putrefaction. 
In  the  streets,  the  French  and  Flemings  clothed 
themselves  and  their  horses  in  painted  robes  and 
Howing  head-dresses  of  linen  :  and  the  coarse  in- 
temperance of  their  feasts'  insulted  the  splendid 
sobriety  of  the  cast.  To  expose  the  arms  of  a  people 
of  scribes  and  scholars,  they  affected  to  display  a 

I  If  I  rightly  apprehciiil  the  Greek  of  NicetaVs  receipts,  their  fa. 
vourite  dinhe-H  were  boileil  liuttocks  of  beef,  salt  pork  and  pea.s,  atid  soup 
made  of  ;jarlic  and  sharp  or  sour  herbs,  (p.  .182.) 

tt  Nicetas  uses  very  tiarsh  expressions,  Trap'  ntpafifi'^roct  ll.jp/Jdpoic, 
Knt  ^cAeni.  afnX^a/iriToit.  (Fr.iRmcnt.  apud  Fabric.  Bibhot.  Graec.  tnm. 
yi-  p.  411.)  This  reproach,  it  is  true,  applies  most  strongly  to  their 
ipnnrance  of  Greek  and  of  Homer.  In  their  own  language,  the  Latins 
of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  were  not  destitute  of  literature. 
Sec  ll.irriBs  Philological  Ini|Uiries.  p.  iii.  c.  9,  10,  II. 

b  N'lcetas  wasof  Chonw  in  I'hrygia;  (the  oldColossDB  of  St.  Paul;)  he 


pen,  an  inkhorn,  and  a  sheet  of  paper,  without  dis- 
cerning tliat  the  instruments  of  science  and  valour 
were  iilihe  feeble  and  useless  in  the  hands  of  the 
modern  Greeks. 

Their  reputation  and  their  language  Destruction  of 
encouraged  them,  however,  to  tiespise  "'« »'»>""•'• 
the  ignorance,  and  to  overlook  the  progress,  of  the 
Latins."  In  the  love  of  the  arts,  the  national  differ- 
ence was  still  more  obvious  and  real ;  the  Greeks 
preserved  with  reverence  the  works  of  their  ances- 
tors, which  they  could  not  imitate  ;  and,  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  statues  of  Constantinople,  we  are 
provoked  to  join  in  the  complaints  and  invectives  of 
the  IJyzantine  historian.''  We  have  seen  how  the 
rising  city  was  adorned  by  the  vanity  and  despotism 
of  the  imperial  founder:  in  the  ruins  of  paganism, 
some  gods  and  heroes  were  saved  from  the  axe  of 
superstition  ;  and  the  forum  and  hippodrome  were 
dignified  with  the  relics  of  a  better  age.  Several  of 
these  are  described  by  Nicetas,'  in  a  llorid  and  af- 
fected style  ;  and,  from  his  decriptions,  I  shall  select 
some  interesting  particulars.  1 .  The  victorious  cha- 
rioteers were  cast  in  bronze,  at  their  own,  or  the 
public,  charge,  and  fitly  placed  in  the  hippodrome: 
they  stood  aloft  in  their  chariots,  wheeling  round 
the  goal ;  the  spectators  could  admire  their  attitude, 
and  jutlge  of  the  resemblance  ;  and  of  these  figures, 
the  most  perfect  might  have  been  transported  from 
the  Olympic  stadium.  2.  The  spliynx,  river-horse, 
and  crocodile,  denote  the  climate  and  manufacture 
of  Egypt,  and  the  spoils  of  that  ancient  province. 
3.  The  she-wolf  suckling  Romulus  and  Remus;  a 
subject  alike  pleasing  to  the  aid  and  the  new  Romans  : 
hut  whicli  could  rarely  be  treated  before  the  decline 
of  the  Greek  sculpture.  4.  An  eagle  holding  and 
tearing  a  serpent  in  his  talons  ;  a  domestic  monu- 
ment of  the  Byzantines,  which  they  ascribed,  not  to 
a  human  artist,  but  to  the  magic  power  of  the  phi- 
losopher Apollonius,  who  by  this  talisman  delivered 
the  city  from  such  venomous  reptiles.  5.  An  ass 
and  his  driver:  which  were  erected  by  Augustus  in 
his  colony  of  Nicopolis,  to  commemorate  a  verbal 
omen  of  the  victory  of  Actium.  (J.  An  equestrian 
statue;  which  pas.sed,  in  the  vulgar  opinion,  for 
.loshua,  the  Jewish  conqueror,  stretching  out  his 
lianil  to  stop  the  course  of  the  descending  sun.  A 
more  classical  tradition  recognized  the  figures  of 
Uellerophon  and  Pegasus  ;  and  the  free  attitude  of 
the  steed  seemed  to  mark  that  he  trod  on  air,  rather 
than  on  the  earth.  7.  A  square  and  lofty  obelisk 
of  brass  ;  the  sides  were  embossed  with  a  variety 
of  |)icturesque  and  rural  scenes  ;  birds  singing  ; 
rustics  labouring,  or  playing  on  their  pipes  ;  sheep 
bleating  ;  lambs  skipping  ;  the  sea,  and  a  scene  of 
fish  and  fishing ;  little  naked  cupids  laughing,  play- 
raised  himself  to  the  honours  of  senator,  judge  of  the  veil,  and  great 
logndiete;  beheld  the  fall  of  llie  empire,  retired  to  Nice,  and  compos, 
ed  an  elaborate  history  from  the  death  of  Alexius  Comneiuis  to  the 
rcitjti  of  Ileury, 

c  A  manuscript  of  Nicetas,  iti  the  Bodleian  library,  contains  this  cu- 
rious fragment  on  the  statues  of  Constantinople,  which  fraud,  or  shame, 
or  rather  carelessness,  has  dropt  in  the  common  editions.  It  is  )iub- 
hshed  by  Fabricius,  (Bibliot.  Grtec.  torn.  vi.p.  405 — 4H:.)and  iiiimode. 
ratidy  praised  by  the  late  ingenious  Mr.  Harris  of  Salisbury.  (Philo- 
logical Imiuiries,  p.  iii.  c.  .>.  p.  .101 — 31'J.> 
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ing:,  and  pelting  each  otlier  with  apples  ;  and,  on 
the  summit,  a  female  figure  turning  with  the  slight- 
est breath,  and  thence  denominated  the  wind's  at- 
tendant. 8.  The  Phrygian  shepherd  presenting  to 
Venus  the  prize  of  beautj',  the  apple  of  discord. 
9.  The  incomparable  statue  of  Helen  ;  which  is 
delineated  by  Nicetas  in  the  words  of  admiration 
and  love:  her  well-turned  feet,  snowy  arms,  ro.sy 
lips,  bewitching  smiles,  swimming  eyes,  arched  eye- 
brows, the  harmony  of  her  shape,  the  lightness  of 
her  drapery,  and  her  flow  ing  locks  that  w  aved  in  the 
wind  :  a  beauty  that  might  have  moved  her  barba- 
rian destroyers  to  pity  and  remorse.  10.  The  manly, 
or  divine,  form  of  Hercules,''  as  be  was  restored  to 
life  by  the  master-hand  of  Lysippus  ;  of  such  mag- 
nitude, that  his  thumb  was  equal  to  the  waist,  his 
leg  to  the  stature,  of  a  common  man;'  his  chest 
ample,  his  shoulders  broad,  his  limbs  strong  and 
muscular,  his  hair  curled,  his  aspect  commanding. 
Without  his  bow,  or  quiver,  or  club,  his  lion's  skin 
carelessly  thrown  over  him,  he  was  seated  on  an 
osier  basket,  his  right  leg  and  arm  stretched  to  the 
utmost,  his  left  knee  bent,  and  supporting  his  elbow , 
his  head  reclining  on  his  left  hand,  his  countenance 
indignant  and  pensive.  11.  A  colossal  statue  of 
Juno,  which  had  once  adorned  her  temple  of  Samos ; 
the  enormous  head  by  four  yoke  of  oxen  was  labo- 
riously drawn  to  the  palace.  12.  Another  colossus, 
of  Pallas  or  Minerva,  thirty  feet  in  height,  and  re- 
presenting with  admirable  spirit  the  attributes  and 
character  of  the  martial  maid.  Before  we  accuse 
the  Latins,  it  is  just  to  remark,  that  this  Pallas  was 
destroyed  after  the  first  siege,  by  the  fear  and  su- 
perstition of  the  Greeks  themselves.  "^  The  other 
statues  of  brass  which  I  have  enumerated,  were 
broken  and  melted  by  the  unfeeling  avarice  of  the 
crusaders:  the  cost  and  labour  were  consumed  in  a 
moment;  the  soui  of  genius  evaporated  in  smoke; 
and  the  remnant  of  base  metal  was  coined  into  mo- 
ney for  the  payment  of  the  troops.  Bronze  is  not 
the  most  durable  of  monuments :  from  the  marble 
forms  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles,  the  Latins  might 
turn  aside  with  stupid  contempt :  6  but  unless  they 
were  crushed  by  some  accidental  injury,  those  use- 
less stones  stood  secure  on  their  pedestals."  The 
most  enlightened  of  the  strangers,  above  the  gross 
and  sensual  pursuits  of  their  countrymen,  more 
piously  exercised  the  right  of  conquest  in  the  search 
and  seizure  of  the  relics  of  the  saints.'      Immense 

d  To  illustrate  tlie  statue  of  HerciiU-s,  I\Ir.  Harris  rjuotes  a  Greek 
epigram,  aiiil  engraves  a  beautiful  eeni,  wliicti  does  not  however  copy 
the  attitude  of  the  statue  :  Ti>  the  latter,  Hercules  had  not  his  club,  and 
his  right  leg  and  arm  were  extended. 

e  1  transcribe  these  proportions,  which  appear  to  me  inconsistent 
with  each  other;  and  may  possibly  show,  that  the  boasted  taste  of 
Nicetas  was  no  more  than  atfcctation  and  %anity. 

f  Nicetas  in  Isaaco  .\n;jelo  et  Alexio,  c.  3.  p.  359.  The  Latin  editor 
very  properly  observes,  that  the  historian,  in  his  bombast  style,  pro- 
duces ex  pulice  elephanteiu. 

F  lu  two  passa«:es  of  Nicetas  {edit.  Paris,  p.  3(i0.  Fabric,  p.  408.^  the 
Latins  are  branded  with  the  lively  reproach  of  ni  toc  hiiXon  avcpaaiot 
^ap/?apoi,  and  their  avarice  of  bras.s  is  clearly  expressed.  Vet  the 
Venetians  had  the  merit  of  removing  four  bronze  horses  from  Constant), 
nopie  to  the  place  of  St.  Mark.  (Santito.  Vite  del  Ho^i,  in  Muratori, 
Script.  Kerum  Italicariim,  tout.  xxii.  p.  531  } 

li  VVinckehnan,  Hist,  de  I'Art.  torn,  iii.p.   26!),  270. 

i  See  the  pious  rohtiery  of  the  ahlrat  Marliit.  who  transferred  a  rich 
car^ro  to  his  motiastery  of  Paris,  diocese  of  Basil.  (Gnnther,  Itist.  C,  P. 
c.  19.  23,  24.)  Vet  in  secreting  this  booty,  the  saint  incurred  an  excom. 
rounicatiou,  and  |>crha|is  broke  his  oath. 


was  the  supply  of  heads  and  hones,  crosses  and 
images,  that  were  scattered  by  this  revolution  over 
the  churches  of  Europe  ;  and  such  was  the  increase 
of  pilgrimage  and  oblation,  that  no  branch,  perhaps, 
of  more  lucrative  plunder  was  imported  from  the 
east.  ^  Of  the  writings  of  antiquity,  many  that  still 
existed  in  the  twelfth  century  are  now  lost.  But 
the  pilgrims  were  not  solicitous  to  save  or  transport 
the  volumes  of  an  unknown  tongue  :  the  perishable 
substance  of  paper  or  parchment  can  only  be  pre- 
served by  the  multiplicity  of  copies  ;  the  literature 
of  the  Greeks  had  almost  centred  in  the  metropolis; 
and,  without  computing  the  e-xtcnt  of  our  loss,  we 
may  drop  a  tear  over  the  libraries  that  have  perished 
in  the  triple  fire  of  Constantinople.' 
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Partition,  of  the  empire  by  the  French  and  Venetians. 
— Five  Latin  emperors  of  the  houses  of  Flanders 
and  Conrtenay. — Their  wars  against  the  Bulga- 
rians and  Greeks. —  Weakness  and  poverty  of  the 
Latin  empire. — Recovery  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Greeks. — General  consequences  of  the  crusades. 

After  the  death  of  the  lawful  princes,  j.,j,^,i„„  „f  ,he 
the  French  and  Venetians,  confident  emperor  Bald- 
of  justice  and  victory,  agreed  to  divide  a.d.  12u4. 
and  regulate  their  future  possessions.ii  '  '^'  ^~^^- 
It  was  stipulated  by  treaty,  that  twelve  electors,  six 
of  either  nation,  should  be  nominated;  that  a  ma- 
jority should  choose  the  emperor  of  the  east ;  and 
that,  if  the  votes  were  equal,  the  decision  of  chance 
should  ascertain  the  successful  candidate.  To  him, 
with  all  the  titles  and  prerogatives  of  the  Byzantine 
throne,  they  assigned  the  two  palaces  of  Boucoleon 
and  Blachernse,  with  a  fourth  part  of  the  Greek 
monarchy.  It  was  defined  that  the  three  remaining 
portions  should  be  equally  shared  between  the  re- 
public of  Venice  and  the  barons  of  France  ;  that 
each  feudatory,  with  an  honourable  exception  for 
the  doge,  should  acknowledge  and  perform  the 
duties  of  homage  and  military  service  to  the  su- 
preme head  of  the  empire  ;  that  the  nation  which 
gave  an  emperor,  should  resign  to  their  brethren  the 
choice  of  a  patriarch  ;  and  that  the  pilgrims,  what- 
ever might  be  their  impatience  to  visit  the  Holy 
Land,  should  devote  another  year  to  the  conquest 
and  defence  of  the  Greek  provinces.  After  the  con- 
it  Fleury,  Hist.  Eccles.  tom.  xvi.  p.  139—145. 

1  I  shall  conclude  this  chapter  with  the. notice  of  a  modern  history, 
which  illustrates  the  takins:  of  Constantinople  by  the  Latins ;  but  which 
has  f.illen  somewhat  late  uito  my  hands.  l*uolo  Ramnsio,  the  son  of  the 
compiler  of  voyages,  was  directed  by  the  senate  of  Venice  to  vt'ttc  the 
history  of  the  conquest ;  and  tllis  order,  which  he  received  in  his  youth, 
he  executed  in  a  mature  a;.;e,  hy  an  ele|;:anl  Latin  work,  de  Bello  Con- 
slantinopolitano  et  Imperatorihus  Comnenis  per  Galtos  et  ^  enetos  resti. 
tutis.  {\  cnel.  Iti35,  in  folio.)  Ramnsio,  or  lihamnusus,  transcribes  and 
translates,  scipiilur  ad  ungnem.  a  HIS.  of  \'illehardouin,  which  he  yms. 
sesseil ;  but  he  enriches  his  narrative  with  Greek  and  Latin  matenats 
and  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  a  correct  state  of  the  Ileel,  tlie  names  of 
the  fifty  Venetian  nobles  who  commanded  the  ..lalleys  of  the  republic, 
and  the  patriot  opposition  of  Pantateoli  ltarl>us  to  the  choice  of  tile 
doL;e  for  emperor. 

ii  Sec  the  original  treaty  of  jKirtition,  in  the  Venetian  riiroiiicle  of 
Andrew  Pandolo.  p.  326-^3.30.  and  the  sub.sei]ueiit  election  in  Villc. 
Iiariloiiin.  No.  136 — 140.  with  Ducan^e  in  his  Obs«^rvalions  and  the 
first  linok  of  his  Histoire  dc  Constantinople  s^ius  rEilipire  dcs 
FraiH.'ois. 
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quest  of  Constantinople  by  tlic  Latins,  tlie  treaty 
wasconlirnu'il  and  executed;  and  the  lirst  and  most 
important  step  was  llie  creation  of  an  emperor.  Tlic 
six  electors  of  llie  Frciicli  nation  were  all  eccle- 
siastics, tlie  al)l)ot  of  Loces,  the  archbishop  elect  of 
Acre  in  Palestine,  and  the  bishops  of  Troycs,  Sois- 
sons,  Halhcisladt,  and  Bethlehem,  the  last  of  whom 
exercised  in  the  camp  the  ollicc  of  pope's  legate : 
their  profession  and  knowledge  were  respectable ; 
and  as  they  could  not  be  the  objects,  they  were  best 
qualified  to  be  the  authors,  of  the  ehoiee.  The  six 
Venetians  were  the  principal  servants  of  the  state, 
and  in  this  list  the  noble  families  of  Querini  and 
Contarini  arc  still  proud  to  discover  their  ancestors. 
The  twelve  assembled  in  the  chapel  of  the  palace; 
and  after  the  solemn  invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
they  t-roceeded  to  deliberate  and  vote.  A  just  im- 
pulse of  respect  and  gratitude  prompted  them  to 
crown  the  virtues  of  the  doge:  his  wisdom  had  in- 
spired their  enterprise ;  and  the  most  youthful 
knights  might  envy  and  applaud  the  exploits  of 
blindness  and  age.  But  the  patriot  Dandolo  was 
devoid  of  all  personal  ambition,  and  fully  satisfied 
that  he  had  been  judged  worthy  to  reign.  His  nomi- 
nation was  overruled  by  the  Venetians  themselves : 
his  countrymen,  and  perhaps  his  friends,''  repre- 
sented, with  the  eloquence  of  truth,  the  mischiefs 
that  might  arise  to  national  freedom  and  the  com- 
mon cause,  from  the  union  of  two  incompatible 
characters  of  the  first  magistrate  of  a  republic  and 
the  emperor  of  the  east.  The  exclusion  of  the  doge 
left  room  for  the  more  equal  merits  of  Boniface  and 
Baldwin;  and  at  their  names  all  meaner  candidates 
respectfully  withdrew.  The  marquis  of  Montferrat 
wai  recommended  by  his  mature  age  and  fair  repu- 
tation, by  the  choice  of  the  adventurers,  and  the 
wishes  of  the  Greeks  ;  nor  can  I  believe  that  Venice, 
the  mistress  of  the  sea,  could  be  seriously  appre- 
hensive of  a  petty  lord  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps.''  But 
the  count  of  Flanders  was  the  chief  of  a  wealthy  and 
warlike  people  ;  he  was  valiant,  pious,  and  chaste ; 
in  the  prime  of  life,  since  he  was  only  thirty-two 
years  of  age ;  a  descendant  of  Charlemagne,  a 
cousin  of  the  king  of  France,  and  a  compeer  of  the 
prelates  and  barons  who  had  yielded  with  reluc- 
tance to  the  command  of  a  foreigner.  Without  tin; 
chapel,  tliese  barons,  with  the  doge  and  marquis  at 
their  head,  expected  the  decision  of  the  twelve 
electors.  It  was  announced  by  the  bishop  of  Sois- 
sons,  in  the  name  of  his  colleagues  ;  "  Ye  have 
sworn  to  obey  the  prince  whom  we  should  choose  : 
by  our  unanimous  sufl'rage,  Baldwin  count  of  Flan- 
ders and  Hainault  is  now  your  sovereign,  and  the 


b  After  mentioning  the  nominatioD  of  the  dof;e  by  a  Frencll  elector, 
his  kinsman  Andrew  Dandolo  approves  his  exelusion,  quiilam  Vcne- 
torum  fidelis  et  nobilis  seoex,  usus  oratione  satis  probabili,  6tc. 
which  has  been  embroidered  by  modern  writers  from  Ulondiis  to  Le 
Beau. 

e  Nicetas,  (p.  384.)  with  the  vain  ignorance  of  a  IJreck,  describes  the 
marrjuis  of  Montferrat  a.t  a  maritime  power.  Aa^iwuijoiav  dc  uintiaUm 
waQaXto^.  Was  he  deceived  by  the  tiyzantine  theme  of  !.,ombardy 
which  extended  along  the  roast  of  Calabria  t 

d  They  exacted  an  oath  from  Thomas  Morosini  to  appoint  no  canons 
of  St.  Sophia,  the  lawful  electors,  except  Venetians  wiio  had  lived  ten 
years  at  Venice,  6tc.     But  the  foreign  clergy  were  envious,  the  pope  dis. 


emperor  of  the  east."  He  was  saluted  with  loud 
applause,  and  the  proclamation  was  re-echoed 
through  the  city  by  the  joy  of  the  Latins,  and  the 
trembling  adulation  of  the  Greeks.  Boniface  was 
the  lirst  to  kiss  the  hand  of  bis  rival,  and  to  raise 
him  on  the  buckler ;  and  Baldw  in  was  transported 
to  llie  cathedral,  and  .solemnly  investetl  with  the 
purple  buskins.  At  the  end  of  three  weeks  he  was 
crowned  by  the  legate,  in  the  vacancy  of  a  patriarch ; 
but  the  Venetian  clergy  soon  filled  the  chapter  of 
St.  Sophia,  seated  Thomas  Morosini  on  the  eccle- 
siastical throne,  and  employed  every  art  to  perpe- 
tuate in  tlieir  own  nation  the  honours  and  benefices 
of  the  Greek  church.'  Without  delay  the  successor 
of  Constanline  instructed  Palestine,  France,  and 
Rome,  of  this  memorable  revolution.  To  Palestine 
he  sent,  as  a  trophy,  the  gates  of  Constantinople, 
and  the  chain  of  the  harbour;'  and  adopted,  from 
the  Assise  of  Jerusalem,  the  laws  or  customs  best 
adapted  to  a  French  colony  and  con(|uest  in  the 
east.  In  his  epistles,  the  natives  of  France  are  en- 
couraged to  swell  that  colony,  and  to  secure  that 
conquest,  to  people  a  magnificent  city  and  a  fertile 
land,  which  will  reward  the  labours  both  of  the 
priest  and  the  soldier.  He  congratulates  the  Roman 
pontiff  on  the  restoration  of  his  authority  in  the  east; 
invites  him  to  extinguish  the  Greek  schism  by  his 
presence  in  a  general  council  ;  and  implores  his 
blessing  and  forgiveness  for  the  disobedient  pil- 
grims. Prudence  and  dignity  are  blended  in  the 
answer  of  Innocent.'  In  the  subversion  of  the  By- 
zantine empire,  he  arraigns  the  vices  of  man,  and 
adores  the  providence  of  God:  the  conquerors  will 
be  absolved  or  condemned  by  their  future  conduct ; 
the  validity  of  their  treaty  depends  on  the  judgment 
St.  Peter  ;  but  he  inculcates  their  most  sacred 
duty  of  establishing  a  ju.st  subordination  of  obe- 
dience and  tribute,  from  the  Greeks  to  the  Latins, 
from  the  magistrate  to  the  clergy,  and  from  the 
clergy  to  the  pope. 

la  the  division  of  the  Greek  pro-  Division  of  the 
vinecs,!.'  the  share  of  the  Venetians  was  *'™''  '™i""^- 
more  ample  than  that  of  the  Latin  emperor.  No 
more  than  one  fourth  was  appropriated  to  his  do- 
main ;  a  clear  moiety  of  the  remainder  was  reserved 
for  Venice ;  and  the  other  moiety  was  distributed 
among  the  adventurers  of  France  and  Lonibardy. 
The  venerable  Dandolo  was  proclaimed  despot  of 
Romania,  and  invested  after  the  Greek  fashion  with 
tlie  purple  buskins.  He  ended  at  Constantinople 
his  long  and  glorious  life  ;  and  if  the  prerogative 
was  personal,  the  title  was  used  by  his  successors 
till  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  with  the 


approved  this  national  monopoly,  and  of  the  six  Latin  patriarchs  of 
Constantinople,  only  the  first  and  the  last  were  Venetians. 

e  Nicetas,  p.  3S3. 

f  Tile  Kpistles  of  Innocent  III.  are  a  rich  fund  for  the  ecclcsiaslical 
and  civil  institution  of  the  Latin  empire  of  Constantinople:  and  the 
most  important  of  these  epistles  (of  which  the  collection  in  2  vols,  in 
folio,  is  published  by  Stpphen  Baluze)  are  inserted  in  his  Gesta,  in 
Muratori,  Script,  Rerum  Italicarum,  torn,  iii,  p.  I.  c,  JM— 105. 

p  In  the  treaty  of  partition,  most  of  the  names  are  corrupted  by  the 
scribes:  they  mi;,'ht  be  restored,  and  a  good  map,  suited  to  the  last  a[;e 
of  the  Byzantine  empire,  would  be  ati  improvement  of  geography. 
But,  alas  !  D'Auville  is  no  more. 
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sin"  ular,  tbough  true,  addition  of  lords  of  one  fourth 
and  a  half  of  the   Roman  empire."     The  doge,  a 
slave  of  state,  was  seldom  permitted  to  depart  from 
the  helm  of  the  republic  ;  but  his  place  was  supplied 
by  the  hail,  or  regent,  who  exercised  a  supreme 
jurisdiction    over   the   colony  of  Venetians:    they 
possessed  three  of  the  eight  quarters  of  the  city ; 
and  his  independent  tribunal  was  composed  of  six 
judges,    four   counsellors,   two   chamberlains,   two 
(iscal  advocates,  and  a  constable.     Their  long  expe- 
rience of  the  eastern  trade  enabled  them  to  select 
their  portion  with  discernment:    they  had  rashly 
accepted  the  dominion  and  defence  of  Adrianople  ; 
but  it  was  the  more  reasonable  aim  of  their  policy 
to  form  a  chain  of  factories,  and  cities,  and  islands, 
along  the  maritime  coast,  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Ragusa  to  the  Hellespont  and  the  Bosphorus. 
The   labour  and  cost  of  such  extensive  conquests 
exhausted   their   treasury:    they   abandoned   their 
maxims  of  government,  adopted  a  feudal  system, 
and  contented  themselves  with  the  homage  of  their 
nobles,*  for  the  possessions  which  these  private  vas- 
sals undertook  to  reduce  and  maintain.     And  thus 
it  was,  that  the  family  of  Sanut  acquired  the  duchy 
of  Naxos,  which  involved  the  greatest  part  of  the 
Archipelago.     For  the  price  of  ten  thousand  marks, 
the  republic  purchased  of  the  marquis  of  Montferrat 
the  fertile  island  of  Crete  or  Candia,  with  the  ruins 
of  a  hundred   cities  ;  '^    but  its  improvement  was 
stinted  by  the  proud  and  narrow  spirit  of  an  aristo- 
cracy;'  and  the  wisest  senators  would  confess  that 
the  sea,  not  the  land,  was  the  treasury  of  St.  Mark. 
In  the  moiety  of  the  adventurers,  the  marquis  Boni- 
face  might  claim  the  most   liberal  reward;    and, 
besides  the  isle  of  Crete,  his  exclusion  from   tlie 
throne  was  compensated  by  the  royal  title  and  the 
provinces   beyond   the    Hellespont.      But   he   pru- 
dently exchanged  that  distant  and   difficult   con- 
quest for  the  kingdom  of  Thessalonica  or  Macedo- 
nia, twelve  days'  journey  from  the  capital,  where  he 
might  be  supported  by  the  neighbouring  powers  of 
bis  brother-in-law  the  king  of  Hungary.     His  pro- 
gress was  hailed  by  the  voluntarj'  or  reluctant  accla- 
mations of  the  natives  ;  and  Greece,  the  proper  and 
ancient  Greece,  again  received  a  Latin  conqueror," 
who  trod  with  indiflerence  that  classic  ground.    He 
viewed  with  a  careless  eye  the  beauties  of  the  valley 
of  Tempe  ;  traversed  with  a  cautious  step  the  straits 

h  Their  style  was  doroiaus  quartae  partis  et  dimidise  imperii  RoTnani, 
till  Gioranni  Dolfino.  who  was  elected  doge  in  the  year  135fi.  (Sanuto, 
p.  530.  641.)  For  the  government  of  Constantinople,  see  Ducanpe, 
Hisloire  de  C.  P.  i.  37. 

i  Ducange  (Hist,  de  C.  P.  ii.  6.)  lias  marked  Uie  conquests  made  by 
the  stale  or  nohles  of  Venice  of  the  islands  of  Candia,  Corfu,  Cepha. 
Ionia.  Xante,  Saxos,  Pares,  Melos,  Aiidros,  Mycone,  Scyro,  Cea,  and 
Lemnos. 

k  Bonifacesoldtheisleof  Candia.  .-Vususl  12,  A.  0.1204.  See  the  act 
in  Sanuto,  p.  533.  :  but  I  caniiut  understand  how  it  could  i»:  his 
mother's  portion,  or  how  she  could  be  the  daughter  of  an  emperor 
Alexius. 

1  In  the  year  1212,  the  doge  Peter  Zani  sent  a  colony  to  Candia, 
draivn  frora'every  quarter  of  Venice.  Butiu  their  savage  manners  and 
frequent  rebellions,  the  Cindiots  may  bo  compared  to  the  Cnrsicans 
under  the  yoke  of  Genoa:  and  when  I  compare  the  accounts  of  Helon 
and  Tuurnefort.  I  cannot  discern  much  difference  between  the  Veneliau 
and  the  Turkish  island. 

m  Villehardouin  (No.  159,  160.  l-3-177.)and  Nicetas  (p.  .187— 3W.) 
describe  the  expedition  into  Greece  of  the  marquis  Boniface.  The 
ChoDiate  might  derive  his  information  from  his  brother  Michael,  arch- 


of  ThermopyK-c  ;   occupied  the  unknown  cities  of 
Thebes,  Athens,  and  Argos  ;  and  assaulted  the  for- 
tifications of  Corinth   and  Napoli,"  which  resisted 
his  arms.      The   lots   of  the  Latin   pilgrims  were 
regulated  by  chance,  or  choice,  or  subsequent  ex- 
change; and  they  abused,  with  intemperate  joy,  the 
triumph  over   the    lives   and   fortunes  of  a   great 
people.     After  a  minute  survey  of  the  provinces, 
they  weighed  in  the  scales  of  avarice  the  revenue 
of  each  district,  the  advantage  of  the  situation,  and 
the  ample  or  scanty  supplies  for  the  maintenance  of 
soldiers  and   horses.     Their  presumption   claimed 
and  divided  the  long-lost  dependencies  of  the  Ro- 
man sceptre  :  the  Nile  and  Euphrates  rolled  through 
their  imaginary  realms  ;  and  happy  was  the  warrior 
who  drew  for  his  prize  the  palace  of  the  Turkish 
sultan   of  Iconium."     I   shall  not  descend  to   the 
pedigree  of  families  and  the  rent-roll  of  estates,  but 
I  wish  to  specify  that  the  counts  of  Blois  and  St. 
Pol  were  invested  with  the  duchy  of  Nice  and  the 
lordship  of  Demotica  ;  !•  the  principal  fiefs  were  held 
by   the   service   of  constable,    chamberlain,    cup- 
bearer, butler,  and  chief  cook;  and  our  historian, 
Jeffrey  of  Villehardouin,  obtained  a  fair  establish- 
ment on  the  banks  of  the  Hebrus,  and  united  the 
double  office  of  marshal  of  Champagne  and  Roma- 
nia.    At  the  head  of  his  knights  and  archers,  each 
baron  mounted  on  horseback  to  secure  the  posses- 
sion of  his  share,  and  their  first  efforts  were  gene- 
rally successful.     But  the  public  force  was  weak- 
ened by  their  dispersion  ;  and  a  thousand  quarrels 
must  arise  under  a  law,  and  among  men,  whose  sole 
umpire  was  the  sword.     Within  three  months  after 
the  conquest  of  Constantinople,  the  emperor  and 
tlie  king  of  Thessalonica  drew  their  hostile   fol- 
lowers into  the  field  ;  they  were  reconciled  by  the 
authority  of  the  doge,  the  advice  of  the  marshal,  and 
the  firm  freedom  of  their  peers. i 

Two  fugitives,  who  had  reigned  at   R^^„„„f„,^ 
Constantinople,  still  asserted  the  title        Greeks, 

,     ,  ,  .      ^        ^   .,     .      A.  D.  1204,  &c. 

of  emperor ;  and  the  subjects  of  their 
fallen  throne  might  be  moved  to  pity  by  the  mis- 
fortunes of  the  elder  Alexius,  or  excited  to  revenge 
by  the  spirit  of  Mourzoufle.  A  domestic  alliance, 
a  common  interest,  a  similar  guilt,  and  the  merit  of 
extinguishing  his  enemies,  a  brother  and  a  nephew, 
induced  the  more  recent  usurper  to  unite  with  the 
former  the   relics  of  his  power.     Mourzoufle  was 

bishop  of  Athens,  whom  he  paints  as  an  orator,  a  statesman,  and  a  saint. 
His  encomium  of  Athens  and  the  description  of  Tempe,  sholHd  be  pub- 
lished  from  the  Bodleian  MS.  of  Nicetas,. (Fabric.  Bibliot  Grxc.  torn. 
vi   p  405  )  and  would  have  deserved  Mr.  Harris's  inquiries. 

n  Napoli  di  Romania,  or  Nauplia,  the  ancient  sea.port  of  Argos,  is 
still  a  place  of  strength  and  consideration,  situate  on  a  rocky  peninsula, 
with  a  good  harbour.  (Chandler's  Travels  into  Greece,  >  227.) 

o  I  have  softened  the  expre.'.sion  ol  Nicetas,  who  .strives  to  expose 
the  presumption  of  the  Franks.  See  de  Rebus  post  C.  P.  expugnitaili, 
p.  .-iTS— 384.  ..  ,  ,     .      ,  ,     ., 

|i  A  citv  surrounded  by  the  river  Hebrus,  and  six  leagues  to  the 
south  of  Adrianople,  received  from  its  double  wall  the  Greek  name  of 
Didymoteichos,  inajnsibly  corrupted  into  Demotica  and  Diroot.  I 
have'  preferred  the  more  convenient  and  modern  appellation  ol  Demo- 
tica     This  place  was  the  last  Turkish  residence  of  Charles  XII. 

q  Their  quarrel  is  told  hv  Villeliardoiiin  (No.  14ti-158.)  with  the 
spirit  of  freedom.  The  merit  and  reputation  of  the  marshal  are  ac. 
knowledged  by  the  Greek  historian,  (p.  387.)  miio  ""fo  toic  Aarivu^ 
deio.ufi'oe  -ipaTtvtiatrt :  Unlike  some  modern  heroes,  whose  exploits  are 
only  visible  in  their  own  memoirs. 
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received  with  smiles  and  honours  in  the  eamp  of 
Ills  father  Alexins  ;  but  the  wiekcd  ean  never  h>vc, 
and  sliould  rarely  trust,  their  fellow-criminals:  he 
was  seized  in  the  bath,  deprived  of  his  eyes,  stripped 
of  liis  troops  and  treasures,  and  turned  out  to  wan- 
der an  object  of  horror  and  contempt  to  those  who 
with  more  propriety  eould  hale,  and  with  more 
justice  could  punish,  the  assassin  of  the  emperor 
Isaac  and  his  son.  As  the  tyrant,  pursued  by  fear 
or  remorse,  w  as  stealin<>;  over  to  Asia,  he  was  seized 
by  the  Latins  of  Constantinople,  and  condemned, 
after  an  open  trial,  to  an  ignominious  death.  His 
judges  debated  the  mode  of  his  execution,  the  axe, 
the  wheel,  or  the  stake  :  and  it  was  resolved  that 
Mourzouflc'  should  ascend  the  Theodosian  column, 
a  pillar  of  white  marble  of  one  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  feet  in  height.'  From  the  summit  lie  was 
cast  down  headlong,  and  dashed  in  pieces  on  the 
pavement,  in  the  presence  of  innumerable  specta- 
tors, who  filled  the  forum  of  Taurus,  and  admired 
the  accomplishment  of  an  old  prediction,  which 
was  explained  by  tliis  singular  event.'  The  fate  of 
Alexius  is  less  tragical :  he  was  sent  by  the  mar- 
quis a  captive  to  Italy,  and  a  gift  to  the  king  of  the 
Romans ;  but  he  bad  not  much  to  applaud  liis 
fortune,  if  the  sentence  of  imprisonment  and  exile 
were  changed  from  a  fortress  in  the  Alps  to  a 
monastery  in  Asia.  But  his  daughter,  before  the 
national  calamity,  had  been  given  in  marriage  to  a 
young  hero  who  continued  the  succession,  and  re- 
stored the  throne,  of  the  Greek  princes."  The 
Theodore  Las.     valour  of  Theodorc  Lascaris  was  sig- 

caris,  emperor        „    t-       j   •      41       i  .  e   ^ 

of  Nice.  nalized  in  the  two  sieges  of  Constan- 

A,  b.  1204-1222.  tinople.  After  the  flight  of  Mourzoufle, 
when  the  Latins  were  already  in  the  city,  he 
offered  himself  as  their  emperor  to  the  soldiers 
and  people  :  and  his  ambition,  which  might  be 
virtuous,  was  undoubtedly  brave.  Could  he  have 
infused  a  soul  into  the  multitude,  they  might 
have  crushed  the  strangers  under  their  feet :  their 
abject  despair  refused  his  aid,  and  Theodore  retired 
to  breathe  the  air  of  freedom  in  Anatolia,  beyond 
the  immediate  view  and  pursuit  of  the  conquerors. 
Under  the  title,  at  first  of  despot,  and  afterwards  of 
emperor,  he  drew  to  his  standard  the  bolder  spirits, 
who  were  fortified  against  slavery  by  the  contempt 
of  life ;  and  as  every  means  was  lawful  for  the 
public  safety,  implored  without  scruple  the  alliance 
of  the  Turkish  sultan.  Nice,  where  Theodore 
established  his  residence,  Prusa  and  Philadelphia, 
Smyrna  and  Ephesus,  opened  their  gates  to  their 

T  Sec  the  fate  of  MourzociHe,  hi  Nicetas,  (p.  393.)  Villeharilmnn,  (No. 
141—145.  10.3.)  and  Giinlherus,  (c,  20.  21,)  Neither  the  marshal  nor 
the  monk  atl'ord  a  grain  of  pity  for  a  tyrant  or  rebel,  wliose  punish- 
ment, however,  was  more  unexampled  than  his  crime. 

•  The  column  of  Arcadiu;.,  whicii  repre-seiit-s  in  basso  relievn  his  vie. 
toriea,  or  those  of  his  father  Theodosius,  is  still  extant  at  Constanli. 
iiople.  It  is  described  and  measured  by  Gyllius,  (TopoKraph.  iv.  7.) 
lianduri,  (ad  I.  i.  Anliquit.  C.  P.  p.  507,  &c.)  and  Tournefort.  (Voyage 
du  Levant,  torn.  ii.  Icltre  xii.  p.  231.) 

t  The  nonsense  of  Gunther  and  tiie  modern  Grctks  concerning  this 
columnn  fntidica,  is  unworthy  of  notice  ;  but  it  is  singular  enough, 
that  fifty  yi..irs  before  the  Latin  coni|uest,  the  poet  Tzclzcs  (Chiliad, 
IX.  277.)  relates  the  dream  nf  a  matron,  who  saw  an  army  in  the  forum, 
«nd  a  man  sittins  on  the  column,  clapping  his  hands,  and  uttering  a 
loud  exclamation. 

u  The  dynasties  of  Nice,  Trcbijond,  and  EpiruB,  (of  which  Nicclas 


deliverer :  he  derivetl  strength  and  reputation  from 
his  victories,  and  even  from  bis  defeats:  and  the 
successor  of  Constantine  preserved  a  fragment  of 
the  empire  from  the  banks  of  the  Micander  to  the 
suburbs  tif  Nicomedia,  and  at  length  of  Constanti- 
nople.    Another   portion,  distant  and  ,  . 

,  1    ,         ,       ,  ■         ,     The  dukes  and 

ob.scure,  was  po.sscsscd  by  the  lineal  emperors  of 
heir  of  the  Comneni,  a  son  of  the  Trehizoud. 
virtuous  Manuel,  a  grandson  of  the  tyrant  Andro- 
nieus.  His  name  was  Alexius;  and  the  epithet  of 
great  was  applied  perhaps  to  his  stature,  rather 
than  to  his  exploits.  By  the  indulgence  of  the 
Angeli,  he  was  appointed  governor  or'  duke  of 
Trebizond  :"  his  birth  gave  him  ambition,  the  revo- 
lution independence;  and  without  changing  his 
title,  he  reigned  in  peace  from  Sinope  to  the  Phasis, 
along  the  coast  of  the  Black  sea.  His  nameless 
son  and  successor  is  described  as  the  vassal  of  the 
sultan,  whom  he  served  with  two  hundred  lances  ; 
tliat  Comnenian  prince  was  no  more  than  duke  of 
Trebizond,  and  the  titleof  emperor  was  first  assumed 
by  the  pride  and  envy  of  the  grandson  of  Alexius. 
In  the  west,  a  third  fragment  was  saved  The  despots 
from  the  common  shipwreck  by  Mi-  "'  '-P"''"- 
chael,  a  bastard  of  the  house  of  Angeli,  who,  before 
the  revolution,  had  been  known  as  a  hostage,  a 
soldier,  and  a  rebel.  His  ilight  from  the  camp  of 
tlie  marquis  Boniface  secured  his  freedom;  by  his 
marriage  with  the  governor's  daughter,  he  com- 
manded the  important  place  of  Durazzo,  assumed 
the  title  of  despot,  and  founded  a  strong  and  con- 
spicuous principality  in  Epirus,  yEtolia,  and  Thes- 
saly,  which  have  ever  been  peopled  by  a  warlike 
race.  The  Greeks,  who  had  ofi'cred  their  .service  to 
their  new  sovereigns,  were  excluded  by  the  haughty 
Latins^  from  all  civil  and  military  honours,  as  a 
nation  born  to  tremble  and  obey.  Their  resentment 
prompted  them  to  show  that  they  might  have  been 
useful  friends,  since  they  could  be  dangerous  ene- 
mies:  their  nerves  were  braced  by  adversity :  what- 
ever was  learned  or  holy,  whatever  was  noble  or 
valiant,  rolled  away  into  the  independent  slates  of 
Trebizond,  Epirus,  and  Nice  ;  and  a  single  patri- 
cian is  marked  by  the  ambiguous  praise  of  atlaeli- 
ment  and  loyalty  to  the  Franks.  The  vulgar  herd 
of  the  cities  and  the  country  would  have  gladly 
submitted  to  a  mild  and  regular  servitude;  and  the 
transient  disorders  of  war  would  have  been  ob- 
literated by  some  years  of  industry  and  peace.  But 
peace  was  banished,  and  industry  was  crushed,  in 
the   disorders  of  the   feudal  system.     The  Roman 


saw  the  origin  without  much  pleasure  or  hope,)  are  learnedly  explored, 
and  clearly  represented,  in  the  rainiliie  Uyzantina;  of  Ducange. 

X  Except  some  facts  in  I'aehyuier  and  Nicepliorus  Gregoras,  wliieli 
will  hereafter  be  used,  the  liyzanline  writers  disdam  to  speak  of  the 
em]iire  of  Trebizond,  or  principality  of  the  Lazi;  and  among  the 
Latins,  it  is  conspicuous  only  in  the  romances  of  the  fonrlei-nth  or 
liflicritli  centuries,  ^'et  the  indefatigable  Ducati;;e  has  dug  out  (Fam. 
By/,  p.  192.)  two  authentic  passages  in  Vincent  of  lieauvais,  {1.  xxxi. 
c.  144.)  and  the  protouolary  Ogerius.  (apud  ^Vading,  A.  D.  1279. 
-\o.  4.) 

y  Tlie  portrait  of  the  French  Latins  is  drawn  in  Nicetas  by  the  hand 
of  prejudice  and  resentment:  ov6ev  -ruiv  aWiav  eCvuii'  cit  Apew.  t,)Y<» 
ntipuai'/ifit/SXt^attai  ni'eexo^To,  a\\'  ovde  Tif  rmv  x"p<t*<iv  n  Twi  lioi'uuiv 
napa  Toi?  i3ap/3upott  ToyTcnc  fTrefeufcTO,  Kat  Trapa  tovto  ot^at  rtjv 
(fivaiv  >}aav  avn/u^pof,  Koi  TOv  \o\ov  eixoK  TOf  Ao70t/  npoTpiXOvra. 
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emperors  of  Constantinople,  if  they  were  endowed 
with  abilities,  were  armed  with  power  for  the  pro- 
tection of  their  subjects  ;  their  laws  were  wise,  and 
their  administration  was  simple.  The  Latin  throne 
was  filled  by  a  titular  prince,  the  chief,  and  often 
the  servant,  of  his  licentious  confederates  ;  the  fiefs 
of  the  empire,  from  a  kingdom  to  a  castle,  were 
held  and  ruled  by  the  sword  of  the  barons  :  and 
their  discord,  poverty,  and  ignorance,  extended  the 
ramifications  of  tyranny  to  the  most  sequestered 
villages.  The  Greeks  were  oppressed  by  the  double 
weight  of  the  priest,  who  was  invested  with  tem- 
poral power,  and  of  the  soldier,  who  was  inflamed 
by  fanatic  hatred  ;  and  the  insuperable  bar  of  re- 
ligion and  language  for  ever  separated  the  stranger 
and  the  native.  As  long  as  the  crusaders  were 
united  at  Constantinople,  the  memory  of  their  con- 
quest, and  the  terror  of  their  arms,  imposed  silence 
on  the  captive  land  :  their  dispersion  betrayed  the 
smallness  of  their  numbers  and  the  defects  of  their 
discipline  ;  and  some  failures  and  mischances  re- 
vealed the  secret,  that  they  were  not  invincible. 
As  the  fear  of  the  Greeks  abated,  their  hatred 
increased.  They  murmured  ;  they  conspired  ;  and 
before  a  year  of  slavery  had  elapsed,  they  implored, 
or  accepted,  the  succour  of  a  barbarian,  whose  power 
they  had  felt,  and  whose  gratitude  they  trusted.' 

^^   „  ,     .         The    Latin    conquerors    had    been 

The  Bulgarian  ,       .  ,  , 

war,  saluted  With  a  solemn  and  early  em- 
bassy from  John,  or  Joannice,  or  Calo- 
John,  the  revolted  chief  of  the  Bulgarians  and 
Wallachians.  He  deemed  himself  their  brother,  as 
the  votary  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  from  whom  he  had 
received  the  regal  title  and  a  holy  banner  ;  and  in 
the  subversion  of  the  Greek  monarchy,  he  miglit 
aspire  to  the  name  of  their  friend  and  accomplice. 
But  Calo-John  was  astonished  to  find,  that  the  count 
of  Flanders  had  assumed  the  pomp  and  pride  of  the 
successors  of  Constantino;  and  his  ambassadors 
■were  dismissed  with  a  haughty  message,  that  the 
rebel  must  deserve  a  pardon,  by  touching  with  bis 
forehead  the  footstool  of  the  imperial  throne.  His 
resentment*  would  have  exhaled  in  acts  of  violence 
and  blood  ;  his  cooler  policy  watched  the  rising 
discontent  of  the  Greeks  ;  affected  a  tender  concern 
for  their  sufferings  ;  and  promised,  that  their  first 
struggles  for  freedom  should  be  supported  by  his 
person  and  kingdom.  The  conspiracy  was  propa- 
gated by  national  hatred,  the  firmest  band  of  asso- 
ciation and  secrecy  :  the  Greeks  were  impatient  to 
sheath  their  daggers  in  the  breasts  of  the  victorious 
strangers ;  but  the  execution  was  prudently  de- 
layed, till  Henry,  the  emperor's  brother,  had  trans- 
ported the  flower  of  his  troops  beyond  the  Helles- 
pont. Most  of  the  towns  and  villages  of  Tlirace 
were  true  to  the  moment  and  the  signal:  and  the 
Latins,  without  arms  or  suspicion,  were  slaughtered 

z  I  here  be^in  tn  use,  with  freedom  and  confidence,  tiie  eipht  books 
of  Ule  Histoire  de  C.  P.  sous  1' Knipire  des  Francois,  which  Ducan;;e  has 
given  as  a  supplement  to  Villeiiaidouin ;  and  wliirli,  in  a  barbarous 
style,  deserves  the  praise  of  an  original  and  classic  work. 

a  In  Calo-Jolin's  answer  to  the  pope,  we  may  find  his  claims  and 
complaints:  (Gesia  Innocent  III.  c.  IC8,  lon.)  lie  was  dicrisbed  at  Home 
>s  the  prodijj'al  son. 


by  the  vile  and  merciless  revenge  of  their  slaves. 
From  Demotica,  the  first  scene  of  the  massacre,  the 
surviving  vassals  of  the  count  of  St.  Pol  escaped  to 
Adriahople  ;  but  the  French  and  Venetians,  who 
occupied  that  city,  were  slain  or  expelled  by  the 
furious  multitude  ;  the  garrisons  that  could  effect 
their  retreat  fell  back  on  each  other  towards  the 
metropolis;  and  the  fortresses, that  separately  stood 
against  the  relels,  were  ignorant  of  each  other's 
and  of  their  sovereign's  fate.  The  voice  of  fame 
and  fear  announced  the  revolt  of  the  Greeks  and 
the  rapid  approach  of  their  Bulgarian  ally;  and 
Calo-John,  not  depending  on  the  forces  of  his  own 
kingdom,  had  drawn  from  the  Scythian  wilderness 
a  body  of  fourteen  thousand  Comans,  who  drank,  as 
it  was  said,  the  blood  of  their  captives,  and  sacri- 
ficed the  christians  on  the  altars  of  their  gods."" 

Alarmed  by  this  sudden  and  growing  danger,  the 
enipeior  despatched  a  swift  messengerto  recall  count 
Henry  and  his  troops  ;  and  had  Baldwin  expected 
the  return  of  his  gallant  brother,  with  a  supply  of 
twenty  thousand  Armenians,  he  might  have  en- 
countered the  invader  with  equal  numbers  and  a 
decisive  superiority  of  arms  and  discipline.  But 
the  spirit  of  chivalry  could  seldom  discriminate 
caution  from  cowardice  ;  and  the  emperor  took  the 
field  with  a  hundred  and  forty  knights,  and  their 
train  of  archers  and  Serjeants.  The  marshal,  who 
dissuaded  and  obeyed,  led  the  vanguard  in  their 
march  to  Adrianople  ;  the  main  body  was  com- 
manded by  the  count  of  Blois  ;  the  aged  doge  of 
Venice  followed  with  the  rear;  and  their  scanty 
numbers  were  increased  from  all  sides  by  the  fugi- 
tive Latins.  They  undertook  to  besiege  the  rebels 
of  Adrianople  ;  and  such  was  the  pious  tendency  of 
the  crusades,  that  they  employed  the  holy  week  in 
pillaging  the  country  for  their  subsistence,  and  in 
framing  engines  for  the  destruction  of  their  fellow- 
christians.  But  the  Latins  were  soon  interrupted 
and  alarmed  by  the  light  cavalry  of  the  Comans, 
who  boldly  skirmished  to  the  edge  of  their  imper- 
fect lines  :  and  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  the 
marshal  of  Romania,  that,  on  the  trumpet's  sound, 
the  cavalry  should  mount  and  form  ;  but  that  none, 
under  pain  of  death,  should  abandon  themselves  to 
a  desultory  and  dangerous  pursuit.  This  wise  in- 
junction was  first  disobeyed  by  the  count  of  Blois, 
who  involved  the  emperor  in  his  rashness  anil  ruin. 
The  Comans,  of  the  Parthian  or  Tartar  school, 
lied  before  their  first  charge  ;  but  after  a  career  of 
two  leagues,  when  the  knights  and  their  horses  were 
almost  breathless,  they  suddenly  turned,  rallied, 
and  encompassed  theheavy  squadrons  of  the  Franks. 
The  count  was  slain  on  the  field ;  the  y^f^^,  3„j 
emperor  was  made  prisoner;  and  if  the  '"''y  "f  •*''"- 
one  disdained  to  fly,  if  the  other  re-  a'.  D.  laws, 
fused  to  yield,  their  personal  bravery         April  la. 

b  The  Comans  were  a  Tartar  or  Turkman  horde,  which  encamped  in 
(lie  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  un  the  verge  of  Motdaii.!.  The 
greater  part  were  jiajjaiis,  but  some  were  Mahometans,  and  the  wliole 
horiii'  w.is  converted  to  Christianity  (A.  D.  1370.)  by  Lewis  kin^  of 
UuiiLjarv. 
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mndc  a  poor  atonement  for  tlu-ir  ignorance,  or 
ncplcct,  of  the  duties  of  a  icenoral."^ 

Proud  of  liis  victory  and  liis  royal  prize,  tlie  J5ul- 
)(arian  advanced  to  relieve  Adrianople  and  achieve 
the  destruction  of  the  Latins.  They  must  inevitahly 
have  been  destroyed,  if  the  marshal  of  Honiania  had 
not  displayed  a  cool  courage  and  consuniinalc  skill: 
uncommon  in  all  a^cs,  but  most  unconunon  in  those 
times,  when  war  was  a  passion,  rather  than  a 
Retreat  of  the  Science.  His  grief  and  fears  were 
Laiius.  poured  into  the  lirm  and  faithful 
bosom  of  the  doge  ;  but  in  the  eamp  he  dilluscd  an 
assurance  of  safety,  which  could  only  be  realized 
by  the  general  belief.  All  day  he  maintained  his 
perilous  station  between  the  city  and  the  barba- 
rians. Villeliardouin  decamped  in  silence  at  the 
dead  of  night;  and  his  masterly  retreat  of  three 
days  would  have  deserved  the  praise  of  Xenophori 
and  the  ten  thousand.  In  the  rear,  the  marshal 
supported  the  weight  of  the  pursuit;  in  the  front, 
he  moderated  the  impatience  of  the  fugitives ;  and 
wherever  the  Coraans  approached,  they  were  re- 
pelled by  a  line  of  impenetrable  spears.  On  the 
third  day,  the  weary  troops  beheld  the  sea,  the 
solitary  town  of  Rodosto,d  and  their  friends,  who 
had  landed  from  the  Asiatic  shore.  They  cndiraccd, 
they  wept;  but  they  united  their  arms  and  counsels  ; 
and,  in  his  brother's  absence,  count  Henry  assumed 
the  regency  of  the  empire,  at  once  in  a  state  of 
childhood  and  caducity."  If  the  Comans  withdrew 
from  the  summer  heats,  seven  thousand  Latins,  in 
the  hour  of  danger,  deserted  Constantinople,  their 
brethren,  and  their  vows.  Some  partial  success 
was  overbalanced  by  the  loss  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  knights  in  the  field  of  Rusium ;  and  of  the 
imperial  domain,  no  more  was  left  than  the  capital, 
with  two  or  three  adjacent  fortresses  on  the  shores 
of  Europe  and  Asia.  The  king  of  Bulgaria  was 
resistless  and  inexorable;  and  Calo-.Iohn  respect- 
fully eluded  the  demands  of  the  pope,  who  conjured 
his  new  proselyte  to  restore  peace  and  the  emperor 
to  the  alllicted  Latins.  The  deliverance  of  Baldwin 
was  no  longer,  he  said,  in  the  power  of  man  :  that 

Death  of  the  pfince  had  died  in  prison;  and  the 
enipcror.  manner  of  his  death  is  variously  re- 
lated by  ignorance  and  credulity.  The  lovers  of  a 
tragic  legend  will  be  pleased  to  hear,  that  the  royal 
captive  wastcmpted  by  theaniorousqueendrihe  IJiil- 
garians  ;  that  his  chaste  refusal  exposed  him  to  the 
falsehood  of  a  w  oman  and  the  jealousy  of  a  savage  ; 
that  his  hands  and  feet  were  severed  from  his  body; 
that  his  bleeding  trunk  was  cast  among  the  carcasses 
of  dogs  and  horses ;  and  that  he  breathed  three  days, 
before  he  was  devoured  by  the  birds  of  prey.'   About 

c  Nicet.i5,  from  i;^norance  or  malice,  imputes  tlie  defeat  to  tiie 
cowarHitc  of  Dandolo  ;  (p.  333  )  but  Viileh:triiouin  shares  liis  own  glory 
with  his  venerable  friend,  qui  viels  home  ere  ct  gote  ne  vertit,  mais 
mult  t're  sages  et  preus  et  visueros.  (No.  KiS.) 

«t  The  truth  of  ;;eni;raphy,  and  the  original  text  of  Villehardouin, 
(No,  194.)  place  Kodfistu  three  days'  journey  (trois  jnurni-es)  from 
Adrianople:  hut  Vipcuere,  in  his  version,  has  most  absurdly  substituted 
froi*  heuret ;  and  this  error,  which  is  not  corrected  by  Uucange,  has 
entrapped  several  moderns,  whose  names]  shall  spare. 

*  The  reign  and  end  of  Bildu-in  are  related  by  Villehardouin  and 
niretas;  fp,  3ft(j — \\Q,)  and  their  omissions  are  snpjdied  by  Ducange 
ID  hi>  Observations,  and  to  the  end  of  his  first  book. 


twenty  years  afterwards,  in  a  wood  of  the  Netherlands, 
a  hermit  announced  himself  as  the  true  Baldwin, 
the  emperor  of  Constantinople,  and  lawful  sovereign 
of  Flanders.  He  related  the  wonders  of  his  escape, 
his  adventures,  and  his  penance,  among  a  people 
prone  to  believe  and  to  rebel  ;  .^nd,  in  the  lirsl  trans- 
port, Flanders  acknowledged  her  long-lostsovereigii. 
A  short  examination  before  the  French  court  detected 
the  impostor,  who  was  punished  with  an  ignominious 
death  ;  but  the  Flemings  still  adhered  to  the  plea.s- 
ing  error  ;  and  the  countess  Jane  is  accused  by  the 
giavest  historians  of  sacrilicing  to  her  ambition  the 
life  of  an  unfortunate  father.e 

In  all  civilized  hostility,  a  treaty  is  ,{p|„,|  „,„i  j|,.j. 
established  for  the  exchange  or  ransom  '.»•'"  "'  Heiuy, 

.  .     .  A.   I).  I2mi,  Au;;. 

of  prisoners  ;  and  if  their  captivity  be  2u.— A.  D.  r2iu. 

I  1^1-  I  -.  ■  -      ■  June  II. 

prolonged,  their  coudilion  is  known, 

and  they  are  treated  according  to  their  rank  with  hu- 
manity or  honour.  But  the  savage  Bulgarian  was  a 
stranger  to  the  laws  of  war;  his  prisons  were  involved 
in  darkness  and  silence ;  and  above  a  year  elapsed 
before  the  Latins  could  be  assured  of  the  death  of 
Baldwin,  before  his  brother,  the  regent  Henry, 
would  consent  to  assume  the  title  of  emperor.  His 
moderation  was  applauded  by  the  Greeks  as  an  act 
of  rare  and  inimitable  virtue.  Their  light  and  per- 
fidious ambition  was  eager  to  seize  or  anticipate 
the  moment  of  a  vacancy,  while  a  law  of  succession, 
the  guardian  both  of  the  prince  and  people,  was 
gradually  defined  and  conlirmed  in  the  hereditary 
monarchies  of  Europe.  In  the  support  of  tlio 
eastern  empire,  Henry  was  gradually  left  without 
an  associate,  as  the  heroes  of  the  crusades  retired 
from  the  world  or  from  the  war.  The  doge  of 
Venice,  the  venerable  Dandolo,  in  the  fulness  of 
years  and  glory,  sunk  into  the  grave.  The  inaniuis 
of  Montferrat  was  slowly  recalled  from  the  Pelo- 
ponuesian  war  to  the  revenge  of  Baldwin  and  the 
defence  of  Thessaloniea.  Some  nice  disputes  of 
feudal  homage  and  service  were  reconciled  in  a 
personal  interview  between  the  emperor  and  the 
king  :  they  were  (irmly  united  by  mutual  esteem 
and  the  common  danger ;  and  their  alliance  was 
sealed  by  the  nuptials  of  Henry  with  the  daughter 
of  the  Italian  prince.  He  soon  deplored  the  loss 
of  his  friend  and  father.  At  the  persuasion  of 
some  faithful  Greeks,  Boniface  made  a  bold  and 
siii-cessful  inroad  among  the  hills  of  Uliodope  :  the 
Bulgarians  lied  on  his  approach  ;  they  assembled  to 
harass  his  retreat.  On  the  intelligence  that  his 
rear  was  attacked,  without  w  aiting  for  any  defensive 
armour,  he  leaped  on  horseback,  couched  his  lance, 
and  drove  the  enemies  before  him  ;  but  in  the  rash 
pursuit  he  was  pierced  with  a  mortal  wound  ;    and 

I'  After  brushing  away  nil  doublfiil  aiul  improbable  circnnislances, 
«','  may  prove  the  death  of  Baldwin,  I.  By  the  tirni  belief  of  the  French 
barons.  (Villehardouin,  No.  230.)  2.  By  the  declaration  of  Calo.Jolui 
liiniself,  who  excuses  his  not  releasing  the  captive  emperor,  quia 
debitimi  carnis  exsolverat  cum  carcere  teneretur.  (Gesta  Innocent  ill. 
c.  ion. 

p  See  tlie  story  of  this  impostor  from  the  French  and  Flemish 
writers  in  Ducange,  Hist,  de  C.  I*,  iii.  9.  and  tlie  ridiculous  fables  that 
were  believed  by  tlie  monks  of  St.  Albans,  in  Matthew  Pari>,  Hist. 
Major,  p.  271,  272. 
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the  head  of  the  king  of  Thessalonica  was  presented 
to  Calo-John,  who  enjoyed  the  lionouis,  without  the 
merit,  of  victory.  It  is  here,  at  this  melancholy 
event,  tliat  the  pen  or  the  voice  of  Jeffrey  of  Ville- 
bardouin  seems  to  drop  or  to  expire  ;'■  and  if  he 
still  exercised  his  military  office  of  marshal  of  Ro- 
mania, his  subsequent  exploits  are  buried  in  obli- 
vion.' The  character  of  Henry  was  not  unequal  to  liis 
arduous  situation  :  in  the  siege  of  Constantinople, 
and  beyond  the  Hellespont,  he  had  deserved  the 
fame  of  a  valiant  knight  and  a  skilful  commander  ; 
and  his  courage  was  tempered  with  a  degree  of 
prudence  and  mildness  unknown  to  his  impetuous 
brother.  In  the  double  war  against  the  Greeks  of 
Asia  and  the  Bulgarians  of  Europe,  he  was  ever 
the  foremost  on  shipboard  or  on  horseback  ;  and 
though  he  cautiously  provided  for  the  success  of 
his  arms,  the  drooping  Latins  were  often  roused  by 
his  example  to  save  and  to  second  their  fearless 
emperor.  But  such  efforts,  and  some  supplies  of 
men  and  money  from  France,  were  of  less  avail 
than  the  errors,  the  cruelty,  and  death,  of  their-most 
formidable  adversary.  When  the  despair  of  the 
Greek  subjects  invited  Calo-John  as  their  deliverer, 
they  hoped  that  he  would  protect  their  liberty  and 
adopt  their  laws  :  they  were  soon  taught  to  compare 
the  degrees  of  national  ferocity,  and  to  execrate 
the  savage  conqueror,  w  ho  no  longer  dissembled  his 
intention  of  dispeopling  Thrace,  of  demolishing  the 
cities,  and  of  transplanting  the  inhabitants  beyond 
the  Danube.  Many  towns  and  villages  of  Thrace 
were  already  evacuated ;  a  heap  of  ruins  marked 
the  place  of  Philippopolis,  and  a  similar  calamity 
was  expected  at  Demotica  and  Adrianople,  by  the 
first  authors  of  the  revolt.  They  raised  a  cry  of 
grief  and  repentance  to  the  throne  of  Henry  :  the 
emperor  alone  had  the  magnanimity  to  forgive  and 
trust  them.  No  more  than  four  hundred  knights, 
with  their  Serjeants  and  archers,  could  be  assembled 
under  his  banner ;  and  witli  this  slender  force  he 
fought  and  repulsed  the  Bulgarian,  who,  besides 
his  infantry,  was  at  the  head  of  forty  thousand 
horse.  In  this  expedition,  Henry  felt  the  difference 
between  a  hostile  and  a  friendly  country  ;  the  re- 
maining cities  were  preserved  by  his  arms;  and  the 
savage,  with  shame  and  loss,  was  compelled  to  re- 
linquish his  prey.  The  siege  of  Thessalonica  was 
the  last  of  the  evils  which  Calo-John  inflicted  or 
suffered  ;  he  was  stabbed  in  the  night  in  his  tent ; 
and  the  general,  perhaps  the  assassin,  who  found 
him  weltering  in  his  blood,  ascribed  the  blow  with 
general  applause  to  the  lance  of  St.  Demetrius.'' 
After  several  victories,  the  prudence  of  Henry  con- 
cluded an  honourable  peace  with  the  successor  of 
the  tyrant,  and  with  the  Greek  princes  of  Nice  and 

ti  Villoliardnilin,  No.  2.'>7.  J  quote,  willi  recret,  this  I.mieiitahle 
ronrliisioii,  where  we  lose  .it  oiire  ihe  orisiiKil  history,  ami  tlic  rich 
ilhistr.itioiis  of  Ducange.  Tlie  la^it  pai^es  may  derive  !."ome  h;;ht  from 
Henry's  two  Epistles  to  Innocent  III.  {Gesta,  c.  106,  107.) 

i  The  marshal  was  ahve  in  1212.  hut  he  probably  dieil  soon  .after- 
wards, without  returnin;r  to  France,  (Dncanjce,  Ohser%'ations  snr  Ville- 
bardouin.  p.  2M.)  His  fief  of  Messinople,  the  gift  <if  liolnfare,  w.as  llie 
ancient  Maxiniianopolis,  which  flnnrislicil  in  the  tin^e  of  Animinnus 
Marceliinns,  amontr  the  cities  of  Thrace.  {So.  141.) 

It  The  clmrcli  of  this  [wtron  of  Tliessalonica  was  served  by  the  canons 


Epirns.  If  he  ceded  some  doubtful  limits,  an  ample 
kingdom  was  reserved  for  himself  and  his  feudato- 
ries ;  and  his  reign,  which  lastetl  only  ten  years, 
afl'orded  a  short  interval  of  pro.sperity  and  peace. 
Far  above  the  narrow  policy  of  Baldwin  and  Boni- 
face, he  freely  intrusted  to  the  Greeks  the  most 
important  offices  of  the  state  and  army :  and  this 
liberality  of  sentiment  and  practice  was  the  more 
seasonable,  as  the  princes  of  Nice  and  Epirus  had 
already  learned  to  seduce  and  employ  the  merce- 
nary valour  of  the  Latins.  It  was  the  aim  of 
Henry  to  unite  and  reward  his  deserving  subjects 
of  every  nation  and  language  ;  but  he  appeared 
less  solicitous  to  accomplish  the  impracticable  union 
of  the  two  churches.  Pelagius,  the  pope's  legate, 
who  acted  as  the  sovereign  of  Constantinople,  had 
interdicted  the  worship  of  the  Greeks,  and  sternly 
imposed  the  payment  of  tithes,  the  double  proces- 
sion of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  a  blind  obedience  to 
the  Roman  pontiff.  As  the  weaker  party,  they 
pleaded  tlie  duties  of  conscience,  and  implored  the 
rights  of  toleration  :  "  Our  bodies,"  they  said,  "  are 
Caesar's,  but  our  souls  belong  only  to  God."  The 
persecution  was  checked  by  the  firmness  of  the  em- 
peror ;'  and  if  we  can  believe  that  the  same  prince 
was  poisoned  by  the  Greeks  themselves,  we  must 
entertain  a  contemptible  idea  of  the  sense  and 
gratitude  of  mankind.  His  valour  was  a  vulgar  at- 
tribute, which  he  shared  with  ten  thousand  knights  ; 
but  Henry  possessed  the  superior  courage  to  oppose, 
in  a  superstitious  age,  the  pride  and  avarice  of  the 
clergy.  In  the  cathedral  of  St.  Sophia  he  pre- 
sumed to  place  his  throne  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
patriarch  ;  and  this  presumption  excited  the  sharp- 
est censure  of  pope  Innocent  the  third.  By  a  salu- 
tary edict,  one  of  the  first  examples  of  the  laws  of 
mortmain,  he  prohibited  the  alienation  of  fiefs: 
many  of  the  Latins,  desirous  of  returning  to  Europe, 
resigned  their  estates  to  the  church  for  a  spiritual 
or  temporal  reward  ;  these  holy  lands  were  imme- 
diately discharged  from  military  service ;  and  a 
colony  of  soldiers  would  have  been  gradually  trans- 
formed into  a  college  of  priests." 

The  virtuous  Henry  died  atThcssa-  pe,„  „f  couric. 
lonica,  in  the  defence  of  that  kingdom,   nay  emperor  of 

,      „  •     I-      .1    ..1  e  I  ■     e  ■        1    Constantinople, 

and  of  an  infant,  the  son  of  his  friend     a.  d.  1217. 
Boniface.    In  the  two  first  emperors  of  '"'  "" 

Constantinople  the  male  line  of  tlie  counts  of  Flan- 
ders was  extinct.  But  their  sister  Yolandc  was  the 
wife  of  a  French  prince,  the  mother  of  a  numerous 
progeny  ;  and  one  of  her  daughters  had  married 
Andrew  king  of  Hungary,  a  brave  and  pious  cham- 
pion of  the  cross.  By  seating  him  on  the  Byzantine 
throne,  the  barons  of  Romania  would  have  acquired 
the  forces  of  a  neighbouring  anil  warlike  kingdom ; 

of  tlie  holy  sepulchre,  .md  contained  a  divine  ointment  which  distilled 
daily  ami  stupendous  miracles.  {Oucauile,  Hist,  de  C.  P.  i.  4.) 

1  AtTopolita  {c.  17.)  observes  the  persecution  of  the  legate,  and  the 
toleration  of  Henry,  ('rpii  as  he  calls  him,)  K\t>do)va  xaTe^opetrt. 

Ill  S.e  the  reisn  of  HENRY,  in  DncauKC,  (Hist,  de  C.  V.  I.  i.  c.  35— 
41.  I.  ii.  c.  1—22.)  who  is  much  indebted  to  the  Epislles  of  the  pol>es. 
Le  Beau  (Hist,  du  lias  Empire,  torn.  xxi.  p.  I2i>— 122.)  has  found,  per- 
haps in  Doutremaii,  some  laws  of  Henry,  which  determined  llic  service 
of  fiefs,  and  the  prerogative  of  the  emperor. 
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but  the  priidont  Andrew  revered  tlie  laws  of  succes- 
sion ;  and  the  princess  Volande,  with  her  liusband 
Peler  of  Courtenay,  count  of  Auxerre,  was  invited 
by  the  Latins  to  assume  the  empire  of  the  East.  The 
royal  birth  of  bis  father,  the  nolile  origin  of  his 
mother,  recommended  to  the  barons  of  France  the 
llrst  cousin  of  tlieir  king.  His  reputation  was  fair, 
liis  po.sscssions  were  ample,  and,  in  the  l)loody  cru- 
sade against  the  Albigeois,  tlie  soUliers  and  the 
priests  had  been  abundantly  satislied  of  liis  zeal  and 
valour.  Vanity  might  applaud  the  elevation  of  a 
French  emperor  of  Constantinople  ;  but  prudence 
must  pity,  rather  than  envy,  his  treacherous  and 
imaginary  greatness.  To  assert  and  adorn  his  title, 
he  was  reduced  to  sell  or  niiirtgage  the  best  of  his 
patrimony.  By  these  expedients,  the  liberality  of 
his  royal  kinsman  Philip  Augustus,  and  the  national 
spirit  of  chivalry,  he  was  enabled  to  pass  the  Alps 
at  the  head  of  one  hundred  and  forty  knights,  and 
five  thousand  five  hundred  Serjeants  and  archers. 
After  some  hesitation,  pope  Honorius  the  third  was 
persuaded  to  crown  the  successor  of  Constantine : 
but  he  performed  the  ceremony  in  a  church  without 
the  walls,  lest  he  should  seem  to  imply  or  to  bestow 
any  riglit  of  sovereignty  over  the  ancient  capital  of 
the  empire.  The  Venetians  had  engaged  to  transport 
Peter  and  his  forces  beyond  the  Adriatic,  and  the 
empress,  with  her  four  children,  to  the  Byzantine 
palace  ,  but  they  required,  as  the  price  of  their  ser- 
vice, that  he  should  recover  Durazzo  from  the  despot 
(Tf  Kpirus.  Michael  Atigelus,  or  Comnenus,  the 
first  of  liis  dynasty,  had  bequealhed  the  succession 
of  his  power  and  ambition  to  Theodore,  his  legiti- 
mate brother,  who  already  threatened  and  invaded 
the  establishments  of  the  Latins.  After  discharging 
his  debt  by  a  fruitless  assault,  the  emperor  raised 
the  siege  to  prosecute  a  long  and  perilous  journey 
over  land  from  Durazzo  to  Thessalonica.  He  was 
soon  lost  in  the  mountains  of  Epirus:  the  passes 
were  fortified  ;  his  provisions  exhausted  :  he  was 
delayed  and  deceived  by  a  treacherous  negociation  ; 
and.  after  Peter  of  Courtenay  and  the 

Ills  captivity  and  '  ,       ,    ,  .     ,   . 

(leath,  Roman  legate  had  been  arrested  in  a 
A.  '^"-''''•'- ijanquet,  the  French  troops,  without 
leaders  or  hopes,  were  eager  to  exchange  their  arms 
for  the  delusive  promise  of  mercy  and  bread.  The 
Vatican  thundered;  r  nd  the  impious  Theodore  was 
threatened  with  the  vengeance  of  earth  and  heaven  ; 
but  the  captive  emperor  and  his  soldiers  were  for- 
gotten, and  the  reproaches  of  the  pope  are  confined 
to  the  imprisonment  of  his  legate.  No  sooner  was 
he  satisfied  by  the  deliverance  of  the  priest  and  a 
promise  of  spiritual  obedience,  than  he  pardoned 
and  protected  the  despot  of  Epirus.  His  peremptory 
commands  suspended  the  ardour  of  the  Venetians 
and  the  king  of  Hungary  ;  and  it  was  only  by  a 
natural  or  untimely  death"  that  Peter  of  Courtenay 
was  released  from  his  hopeless  captivity." 

n  AcTopolila  (c.  1i.)  alBrnis,  that  Peter  of  Courtenay  rlieil  l>y  llie 
sword  ((P70V  fiaxatpat  ^ettirHaO  ;  l>ut  trorn  liis  d;irk  cxpressioiiM,  I 
sliiiiild  coiirliidi'  a  previoiiN captivity  wc  irdiTiic  opArji'  Acir^wr'n  irj(,iiTni 
trvvniAoi  lyxivLiTt.  The  L-hroiiicle  of  Aiixerri;  delays  tlie  emperor's  death 
till  the  year  121^;  and  Auxerre  is  iu  the  iieijjlibourhood  of  Courtenay. 


The  long  ignorance  of  his  fate,  and    uoUrt  emperor 
the  presence  of  the  lawful  sovereicu,    "'' *"<'"»>'"|'i"o- 

"     '       pie. 

of  Yolande,  his  wife  or  widow,  de- A- "■ '221-1228. 
layed  the  proclamation  of  a  new  emperor.  Be- 
fore her  death,  and  in  the  midst  of  her  grief,  she 
was  delivered  of  a  son,  who  was  named  Baldwin, 
the  last  and  most  unfortunate  of  the  Latin  princes 
of  Constantinople.  His  birth  endeared  him  to  the 
barons  of  Romania;  but  his  childh<io<l  would  have 
prolonged  the  troubles  of  a  minority,  and  his  claims 
were  superseded  by  the  elder  claims  of  his  brethren. 
The  first  of  these,  Philip  of  Courtenay,  who  derived 
from  his  mother  the  inheritance  of  Namur,  bad  the 
wisdom  to  prefer  the  substance  of  a  marqiiisatc  to 
the  sliadow  of  an  empire ;  and  on  his  refusal 
Robert,  the  second  of  the  sons  of  Peter  and  Volande, 
was  called  to  the  throne  of  Constantinople.  Warned 
by  his  father's  mischance,  he  pursued  his  slow  and 
secure  journey  through  Germany  and  along  the 
Danube  :  a  passage  was  opened  by  his  sister's  mar- 
riage with  the  King  of  Hungary  ;  and  the  emperor 
Robert  was  crowned  by  the  patriarch  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  St.  Sophia.  Hut  his  reign  vvas  an  ;cra  of 
calamity  and  disgrace  :  and  the  colony,  as  it  was 
styled,  of  Ni:w  France,  yielded  on  all  sides  to  the 
Greeks  of  Nice  and  Epirus.  After  a  victory,  which 
he  owed  to  his  perfidy  rather  than  his  cotiragc, 
Theodore  Angclus  entered  the  kingdom  of  Thessa- 
lonica, expelled  the  feeble  Demetrius,  the  son  of 
the  mar(iuis  Boniface,  erected  his  standard  on  the 
walls  of  Adriaiiople;  and  added,  by  bis  vanity,  a 
third  or  fourth  name  to  the  list  of  rival  emperors. 
The  relies  of  the  Asiatic  province  were  swept  away 
by  .lohn  A'ataees,  the  son-in-law  and  successor  of 
Theodore  Lasearis,  and  who,  in  a  triumphant  reign 
of  thirty-three  years,  displayed  the  virtues  of  both 
peace  and  war.  Under  his  discipline  the  swords  of 
the  French  mercenaries  were  the  most  efleetual  in- 
strument of  his  conquests,  and  their  desertion  from 
the  service  of  their  country  was  at  once  a  .symptom 
and  a  cause  of  the  rising  ascendant  of  the  (Jrceks. 
By  the  construction  of  a  (Icct,  he  obtained  the  com- 
mand of  the  Hellespont,  reduced  the  islands  of 
Lesbos  and  Rhodes,  attacked  the  Venetians  of 
Candia,  and  intercepted  the  rare  and  parsimonious 
succours  of  the  west.  Once,  and  once  only,  the 
Latin  emperor  sent  an  army  against  Vataces ;  and 
in  the  defeat  of  that  army,  the  veteran  knights,  the 
last  of  the  original  conquerors,  were  left  on  the  Held 
of  battle.  But  the  success  of  a  foreign  enemy  was 
less  painful  to  the  pusillanimous  Robert  than  the 
in.solenee  of  his  Latin  subjects,  who  confounded  the 
weakness  of  the  emperor  and  of  the  empire.  His 
personal  misfortunes  will  prove  the  anarchy  of  the 
government  and  the  ferociousness  of  the  times. 
The  amorous  youth  had  neglected  his  Greek  bride, 
the  daughter  of  Vataces,  to  introduce  into  the 
palace  a  beautiful  maid,  of  a  private,  though  noble, 

o  Sec  the  reipii  and  death  of  Peter  of  Courtenay,  in  Ducauce,  (lli«t. 
de  C.  P.  1.  ii.  c.  22— 2K.)  who  feebly  strives  to  excuse  the  neglect  of  the 
emperor  by  Honorius  III. 
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family  of  Artois  ;  and  her  mother  had  been  tempted 
by  the  lustre  of  the  purple  to  forfeit  her  engage- 
ments with  a  gentleman  of  Burgundy.  His  love 
was  converted  into  rage  ;  he  assembled  his  friends, 
forced  the  palace  gates,  threw  the  mother  into  the 
sea,  and  inhumanly  cut  off  the  nose  and  lips  of  tlie 
wife  or  concubine  of  the  emperor.  Instead  of 
punishing  the  ofi'ender,  the  barons  avowed  and  ap- 
plauded the  savage  deed,P  which,  as  a  prince  and  as 
a  man,  it  was  impossible  that  Baldwin  should  for- 
give. He  escaped  from  the  guilty  city  to  implore 
the  justice  or  compassion  of  the  pope  :  the  emperor 
was  coolly  exhorted  to  return  to  his  station  ;  before 
he  could  obey,  he  sunk  under  the  weight  of  grief, 
shame,  and  impotent  resentment.'' 

Baid-^in  n.  and  I'  ^^^  «"'>'  '"  *''^  »&«  "*"  chivalry 
John  of  Brienne,  {jjat  valour  couUl  asceud  from  a  pri- 

emperore  of  Coti- 

srautinopie,  vatc  Station  to  the  thrones  of  Jerusa- 
A.  D.  1228-1337.  j^^  ^^^  Constantinople.  The  titular 
kingdom  of  Jerusalem  had  devolved  to  Mary, 
the  daughter  of  Isabella  and  Conrad  of  Mont- 
ferrat,  and  the  grand-daughter  of  Almeric  or 
Amaury.  She  was  given  to  John  of  Brienne,  of  a 
noble  family  in  Champagne,  by  the  public  voice, 
and  the  judgment  of  Philip  Augustus,  who  named 
him  as  the  most  worthy  champion  of  the  Holy  Land.' 
In  the  fifth  crusade,  he  led  a  hundred  thousand 
Latins  to  the  conquest  of  Egypt ;  by  him  the  siege 
of  Damietta  was  achieved  ;  and  the  subsequent  fail- 
ure was  justly  ascribed  to  the  pride  and  avarice  of 
the  legate.  After  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with 
Frederic  the  second,'  he  was  provoked  by  the  empe- 
ror's ingratitude  to  accept  the  command  of  the  army 
of  the  church  ;  and  though  advanced  in  life,  and 
despoiled  of  royalty,  the  sword  and  spirit  of  John 
of  Brienne  were  still  ready  for  the  service  of  Chris- 
tendom. In  the  seven  years  of  his  brother's  reign, 
Baldwin  of  Courtenay  had  not  emerged  from  a  state 
of  childhood,  and  the  barons  of  Romania  felt  the 
strong  necessity  of  placing  the  sceptre  in  the  hands 
of  a  man  and  a  hero.  The  veteran  king  of  Jeru- 
salem might  have  disdained  the  name  and  office  of 
regent ;  they  agreed  to  invest  him  for  his  life  with 
the  title  and  prerogatives  of  emperor,  on  the  sole 
condition,  that  Baldwin  should  marry  his  second 
daughter,  and  succeed  at  a  mature  age  to  the  throne 
of  Constantinople.  The  expectation,  both  of  the 
Greeks  and  Latins,  was  kindled  by  the  renown,  the 
choice,  and  the  presence  of  John  of  Brienne  :  and 
they  admired  his  martial  aspect,  his  green  and 
vigorous  age  of  more  than  fourscore  years,  and  his 

p  IVfarinus  Sanutus  (Secrela  Fideliilm  Crtici!!,  I.  ii.  p.  4.  c.  IS.  p.  7.) 
is  so  much  delighted  wilh  this  bloody  deed,  that  he  has  transrribeil  it 
in  his  margin  as  a  bonum  exemplum.  Vet  lie  acknowledges  the  damsel 
for  the  lawful  wife  of  Robert. 

.1  See  the  reign  of  Robert,  in  Durange.  (Hist,  deC.  V.  1.  iii.  c.  1  —  12  ) 

r  Rex  igitiir  Franeia*,  deliberatione  habitil,  resi>ondit  ntmtiis,  se 
daturnm  homiuem  Syriae  partihns  aptnm  ;  in  armis  probnm,  (preujr,) 
in  bellis  secnriim,  in  auendis  providnm,  Johannem  comitem  Breniien. 
sent.  Saniit.  Secret.  Fidelium,  I.  iii.  p.  xi.  c.  4.  p.  206.  iVIattliew 
Pans,  p.  159. 

s  Giannone  (Istoria  Civile,  torn.  ii.  1.  xvi.  p.  38"— 386.)  discusses  the 
marriage  of  Frederic  II.  with  the  daughter  of  .lohn  of  Brienne,  and 
llie double  luiion  of  the  crowns  of  Naples  and  Jerusalem. 

t  Acropoliti),  c.  27.  The  historian  w.as  at  that  lime  a  boy,  and  edu- 
cated at  Constantinople.  In  12.33,  when  he  was  eleven  years  old,  his 
father  broke  the  Latin  chain,  left  a  splendid  fortune,  and  escaped  to  the 
Greek  court  of  Nice,  where  his  son  was  raised  to  the  highest  honours. 


size  and  stature,  which  surpassed  the  common  mea- 
sure of  mankind.'  But  avarice,  and  the  love  of 
ease,  appear  to  have  chilled  the  ardour  of  enter- 
prise:  his  troops  were  disbanded,  and  two  years 
rolled  away  without  action  or  honour,  till  he  was 
awakened  by  the  dangerous  alliance  of  Vataces 
emperor  of  Nice,  and  of  Azan  king  of  Bulgaria. 
They  besieged  Constantinople  by  sea  and  land, 
with  an  army  of  one  hundred  thousand  men,  and  a 
fleet  of  three  hundred  ships  of  war  ;  while  the  entire 
force  of  the  Latin  emperor  was  reduced  to  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  knights,  and  a  small  addition  of 
Serjeants  and  archers.  I  tremble  to  relate,  that  in- 
stead of  defending  the  city,  the  hero  made  a  sally 
at  the  head  of  his  cavalry  ;  and  that  of  forty-eight 
squadrons  of  the  enemy,  no  more  than  three  escaped 
from  the  edge  of  his  invincible  sword.  Fired  by  his 
example,  the  infantry  and  the  citizens  boarded  the 
vessels  that  anchored  close  to  the  walls  ;  and  twenty- 
five  were  dragged  in  triumph  into  the  harbour  of 
Constantinople.  At  the  summons  of  the  emperor, 
the  vassals  and  allies  armed  in  her  defence  ;  broke 
through  every  obstacle  that  opposed  their  passage  ; 
and,  in  the  succeeding  year,  obtained  a  second  vic- 
tory over  the  same  enemies.  By  the  rude  poets  of 
the  age,  John  of  Brienne  is  compared  to  Hector 
Roland,  and  Judas  Maccabteus  :"  but  their  credit, 
and  his  glory,  receives  some  abatement  from  the 
silence  of  the  Greeks.  The  empire  was  soon  deprived 
of  the  last  of  her  champions  :  and  the  dying  monarch 
was  ambitious  to  enter  paradise  in  the  habit  of  a 
Franciscan  friar." 

In  the  double  victory   of  John   of   ijj|j„|„  ,| 
Brienne,  I  cannot  discover  the  name  or   a.  d  1237. 

'  March  23. 

exploits  of  his  pupil  Baldwin,  who  had  A.  u.  I2ai. 
attained  the  age  of  military  service,  "  ^  ■ 
and  who  succeeded  to  the  imperial  dignity  on  the 
decease  of  his  adoptive  father.^  The  royal  youth 
was  employed  on  a  commission  more  suitable  to  his 
temper  ;  he  was  sent  to  visit  the  western  courts,  of 
the  pope  more  especially,  and  of  the  king  of  France  ; 
to  excite  their  pity  by  the  view  of  his  innocence 
and  distress  ;  and  to  obtain  some  supplies  of  men  or 
money  for  the  relief  of  the  sinking  empire.  He 
thrice  repeated  these  mendicant  visits,  in  which  he 
seemed  to  prolong  his  stay,  and  postpone  his  return  ; 
of  the  five  and  twenty  years  of  his  reign  a  greater 
number  were  spent  abroad  than  at  home  ;  and  in  no 
place  did  the  emperor  deem  himself  less  free  and 
secure  than  in  his  native  country  and  his  capital. 
On  some   public   occasions,   his   vanity   might  be 

u  Philip  Mouskcs,  bishop  of  Tournay,  (A.  D.  1274-12.S2.)  has  ccra. 
pnsed  a  poem,  or  rather  a  string  of  verses,  in  bad  old  Flemish  French, 
on  the  Latin  eninerorsof  Constantinople,  which  Ducangc  has  published 
at  the  end  of  \  illehardouin  ;  see  p.  224.  for  the  prowess  of  John  of 
Brienne. 

N'Aie,  Eclor,  Roll'  ne  Ogiers 

\e  Judas  Machabeus  Ii  Hers 

Tant  ne  tit  d'armes  en  estors 

Com  fist  Ii  Uois  Jehans  eel  jors 

Et  il  defors  el  il  dedans 

La  nam  !vi  force  el  ses  sens 

Et  Ii  hardimcnt  qu'il  nvoit. 
TK  See  the  reign  of  John  do  Bricrme,  in  Ducange,  Hist,  de  C.  P.  I.  iii. 
c.  l3-2r>. 

>-  See  the  reign  of  Baldwin  II.  till  his  expulsion  from  Constantinople, 
in  Ducange,  HisL  de  C.  P.  I.  iv.  c.  1-34.  the  end,  I.  v.  c.  1—33. 
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soothed  by  llie  tillo  of  Augustus,  and  by  the  hon- 
ours of  the  purple;  and  at  the  general  council  of 
Lyons,  when  Frederic  the  second  was  excommuni- 
cated and  deposed,  his  oriental  colleague  was 
enthroned  on  the  right  hand  of  the  pope.  But  how 
often  was  the  exile,  the  vagrant,  the  imperial  beg- 
gar, humbled  witli  scorn,  insulted  with  pity,  and 
degraded  in  his  own  eyes  and  those  of  llic  nations  ! 
In  his  first  visit  to  Kngland,  he  was  stopped  at 
Dover  I)y  a  severe  reprimand,  that  he  should  pre- 
sume, without  leave,  to  enter  an  independent  king- 
dom. After  some  delay,  Baldwin,  however,  was 
permitted  to  pursue  his  journey,  was  entertained 
with  cold  civility,  and  tliaiikfully  departed  with  a 
present  of  seven  hundred  marks.'  From  the  avarice 
of  Home,  he  could  only  obtain  the  proclamation  of 
a  crusade,  and  a  treasure  of  indulgences:  a  coin, 
whose  (-urrcncy  was  depreciated  by  too  frequent  and 
indiscriminate  abuse.  His  birth  and  misfortunes 
recommended  him  to  the  generosity  of  his  cousin 
Lewis  the  ninth  ;  but  the  martial  zeal  of  the  saint 
was  diverted  from  Constantinople  to  Fgypt  and 
Palestine;  and  the  public  and  private  iioverty  of 
Baldwin  was  alleviated,  for  a  moment,  by  tlie  alien- 
ation of  tlie  mar(iuisate  of  Namur  and  the  lordship 
of  (^)urtenay,  the  last  remains  of  his  inheritance." 
By  such  shameful  or  ruinous  expedients,  he  once 
more  returned  to  Romania,  with  an  army  of  thirty 
thousand  soldiers,  whose  numbers  were  doubled  in 
the  apprehension  of  the  Greeks.  His  first  des- 
patches to  France  and  England  announced  his  vic- 
tories and  his  hopes  :  he  had  reduced  tlie  country 
round  tlie  capital  to  the  distance  of  three  days'  jour- 
ney ;  and  if  lie  succeeded  against  an  important 
though  nameless  city,  (most  probably  Chiorli,)  tlie 
frontier  would  be  safe  and  the  passage  accessible. 
But  these  expectations  (if  Baldwin  was  sincere) 
quickly  vanished  like  a  dream ;  the  troops  and 
treasures  of  France  melted  away  in  his  unskilful 
bands ;  and  the  tlirone  of  the  Latin  emperor  was 
protected  by  a  dishonourable  alliance  with  the 
Turks  and  Conians.  To  secure  the  former,  lie  con- 
sented to  bestow  his  niece  on  the  unbelieving  sultan 
of  Cogni  ;  to  please  the  latter,  he  complied  with 
their  pagan  rites  ;  a  dog  was  sacrifieed  between  the 
two  armies  ;  and  the  contracting  parties  tasted  each 
other's  blood,  as  a  pledge  of  their  fidelity.''  In  the 
palace,  or  prison,  of  Constantinople  the  successor  of 
Augustus  demolished  the  vacant  houses  for  winter- 
fuel,  and  stripped  the  lead  from  the  churches  for  the 
daily  expense  of  his  family.  Some  usurious  loans 
were  dealt  with  a  scanty  hand  by  the  merchants  of 
Italy ;  and  Philip,  his  son  and  heir,  was  pawned  at 
Venice  as  the  security  for  a  debt.'=     Thirst,  hunger, 

»  Mallhew  Pari»  relates  the  two  vijila  of  Baldwin  II.  to  the  Enjlish 
court.  1).  ,T9li  6.'!7. ;  his  return  to  Greece  arniata  mauu,  p.  407  ;  his  let- 
tern  of  his  iiomen  formidahile,  &e.  p.  481.  (a  passai;':  "l"cll  had  escaped 
Uucange) ;  his  expulsion,  p.  840. 

«  Louis  IX.  disapproved  and  stopped  the  alienation  of  Conrtenay. 
(Dncanse.  I.  iv.  c.  2.1.)  It  is  now  ainnxed  to  the  royal  demesne,  hut 
Branted  for  a  term  CeiipagtJ  to  the  family  of'Boulainvilliers.  Courle. 
nay,  m  the  eleclion  of  Nemours  in  the  Isle  de  France,  is  a  town  of  !IU0 
iiihalntants.  with  Uic  remains  ofa  castle.  (Melanges  tires  dune  crande 
J5ibhothei|ne,  torn.  xiv.  u.  74—77  ) 

t>  Joiuville,  p.   104.  edit,  du   Louvre.      A  Conian  prince,  who  died 


and  nakedness,  are  positive  evils ;  but  wealth  is  re- 
lative ;  and  a  prince,  who  would  be  rich  in  a  private 
station,  may  be  exposed  by  the  increase  of  his  wants 
to  all  the  anxiety  and  bitterness  of  poverty. 

But  in  this  abject  distress,  the  em-    ~,,  „  ,,„i„ „„ 

^  I  he  holy  crown 

peror  and  empire  were  still  possessed  ofthorns. 
of  an  ideal  treasure,  which  drew  its  fantastic  value 
from  the  superstition  of  the  christian  world.  The 
merit  of  the  true  cross  was  somew  hat  impaired  by  its 
fre(|ueiit  division  ;  and  a  long  captivity  among  the 
infidels  might  shed  some  suspicion  on  the  fragments 
that  were  produced  in  the  east  and  west.  But  an- 
other relic  of  the  Passion  was  ()reserved  in  the  im- 
perial chapel  of  Constantinople  ;  and  the  crown  of 
thorns  which  had  been  placed  on  the  head  of  ('lirist 
was  equally  precious  and  authentic.  It  had  formerly 
been  the  practice  of  the  Egyptian  debtors  to  de- 
posit, as  a  security,  the  mummies  of  their  parents  ; 
and  both  their  honour  and  their  religion  were  bound 
for  the  redemption  of  the  pledge.  In  the  same 
manner,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  emperor,  the 
barons  of  Romania  borrowed  the  sum  of  thirteen 
thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  pieces  of 
gold,*"  on  the  credit  of  the  holy  crown  :  they  failed 
in  their  performance  of  the  contract,  and  a  rich 
Venetian,  Nicholas  Querini,  undertook  to  satisfy 
their  impatient  creditors,  on  condition  that  the  relic 
should  be  lodged  at  Venice,  to  become  his  absolute 
property,  if  it  were  not  redeemed  within  a  short  and 
definite  term.  The  barons  apprized  their  sovereign 
of  the  hard  treaty  and  impending  loss;  and  as  the 
empire  could  not  afi'ord  a  ransom  of  seven  thousand 
pounds  sterling,  Baldwin  was  anxious  to  snatch  the 
prize  from  the  Venetians,  and  to  vest  it  with  more 
honour  and  emolument  in  the  hands  of  the  most 
christian  king.'  Yet  the  negociation  was  attended 
with  some  delicacy.  In  the  purchase  of  relics,  the 
saint  would  have  started  at  the  guilt  of  simony  ;  but 
if  the  mode  of  expression  were  changed,  he  might 
law  fully  repay  the  debt,  accept  the  gift,  and  acknow- 
ledge the  obligation.  His  ambassadors,  two  Domi- 
nicans, were  despatched  to  Venice,  to  redeem  and 
receive  the  holy  crown,  which  had  escaped  the 
dangers  of  the  sea  and  the  galleys  of  Vataees.  On 
opening  a  wooden  box,  they  recognized  the  seals  of 
the  doge  and  barons,  which  were  applied  on  a  shrine 
of  silver:  and  within  this  shrine  the  monument  of 
the  Passion  was  enclosed  in  a  golden  vase.  The 
reluctant  Venetians  yielfled  to  justice  and  power: 
the  emperor  Frederic  granted  a  free  and  honourable 
passage ;  the  court  of  France  advanced  as  far  as 
Troyes  in  Champagne,  to  meet  with  devotion  this 
inestimable  relic  :  it  was  borne  in  triumph  through 
Paris  by  the  king  himself,  barefoot,  and  in  his  shirt ; 

without  haptism,  was  buried  at  the  gates  of  Constantinople  with  a  live 
retinue  of  slaves  and  horses. 

r  Sanut.  Secret.  Fidel.  Crucis,  I.  li.  p.  iv.  c.  18.  p.  7.'t. 

'1  Under  the  words  Perparu}t,  Perprra,  Ift/perperum,  Ducange  is 
short  and  vafjue ;  Monetae  fieniis  From  a  corru|>t  passage  of  (iunlhe. 
rus,  (Hist.  C.  P.  c.  8.  p.  10.)  I  guess  that  the  Perpera  was  the  nnmnius 
aureus,  the  fourth  part  of  a  mark  of  silver,  or  ationt  ten  .shillings  .ster- 
ling in  value.     In  lead  it  would  he  too  contcmptihie. 

c  For  the  translation  of  the  holy  crown,  &c.  from  Constantinnple  to 
l*:iris,  sec  Ducange  (Hist,  de  C  P.  1.  iv.  c.  11—14.  24.  :15.)  and  Fleury, 
(Hist.  Eccles.  torn.  xiii.  p.  201-204.) 
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and  a  free  gift  of  ten  thousand  marks  of  silver  re- 
conciled Baldwin  to  his  loss.  The  success  of  this 
transaction  tempted  the  Latin  emperor  to  offer  with 
the  same  generosity  the  remaining  furniture  of  Iiis 
chapel ;'  a  large  and  authentic  portion  of  the  true 
cross  ;  the  baby-linen  of  the  Son  of  God  ;  the  lance, 
the  sponge,  and  the  chain,  of  his  Passion  ;  the  rod  of 
Moses  ;  and  part  of  the  skull  of  St.  John  the  baptist. 
For  the  reception  of  these  spiritual  treasures,  twenty 
thousand  marks  were  expended  by  St.  Louis  on  a 
stately  foundation,  the  holy  chapel  of  Paris,  on  which 
the  muse  of  Boileau  has  bestowed  a  comic  immor- 
tality. The  truth  of  such  remote  and  ancient  relics, 
which  cannot  be  proved  by  any  human  testimony, 
must  be  admitted  by  those  who  believe  in  the  mira- 
cles which  they  have  performed.  About  the  middle 
of  the  last  age,  an  inveterate  ulcer  was  touched  and 
cured  by  a  holy  prickle  of  the  holy  crown  •.'  the 
prodigy  is  attested  by  the  most  pious  and  enlighten- 
ed christians  of  France  ;  nor  will  the  fact  be  easily 
disproved,  except  by  those  who  are  armed  with  a 
general  antidote  against  religious  credulity.'' 
Proaress of  ilie  The  Latins  of  Constantinople-  were 
'a'^D*'  ""  ''"  sides  encompassed  and  pressed  : 
la.!?— I2GI.  their  sole  hope,  the  last  delay  of  their 
ruin,  was  in  the  division  of  their  Greek  and  Bulga- 
rian enemies  ;  and  of  this  hope  they  were  deprived 
by  the  superior  arms  and  policy  of  Vataces  emperor 
of  Nice.  From  the  Propontis  to  the  rocky  coast  of 
Pamphylia,  Asia  was  peaceful  and  prosperous  under 
his  reign  :  and  the  events  of  every  campaign  ex- 
tended his  influence  in  Europe.  The  strong  cities 
of  the  hills  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace  were  rescued 
from  the  Bulgarians  ;  and  their  kingdom  was  cir- 
cumscribed by  its  present  and  proper  limits,  along 
the  southern  banks  of  the  Danube.  The  sole  em- 
peror of  the  Romans  could  no  longer  brook  that  a 
lord  of  Epirus,  a  Comnenian  prince  of  the  west, 
should  presume  to  dispute  or  share  the  honours  of 
the  purple  ;  and  the  humble  Demetrius  changed  the 
colour  of  his  buskins,  and  accepted  with  gratitude 
the  appellation  of  despot.  His  own  subjects  were 
exasperated  by  his  baseness  and  incapacity  :  they 
implored  the  protection  of  their  supreme  lord.  After 
some  resistance,  the  kingdom  of  Thessalonica  was 
united  to  the  empire  of  Nice  ;  and  Vataces  reigned 
without  a  competitor  from  the  Turkish  borders  to 
the  Adriatic  gulf.  The  princes  of  Europe  revered 
his  merit  and  power  ;  and  had  he  subscribed  an 
orthodox  creed,  it  should  seem  that  the  pope  would 
have  abandoned  without  reluctance  the  Latin  throne 
of  Constantinople.  But  the  death  of  Vataces,  the 
short   and  bu.sy  reign  of  Theodore  his  son,  and  the 

f  Melangt^stirts  tlinie  [rraiulc  Bibliotheque,  torn,  xliii.  p.  201—205, 
The  Lutrii)  of  Boileau  exhibits  the  inside,  the  soul  and  manners  of  t!ie 
Sainte  Chapetle  ;ani\  many  facts  relative  tn  the  institution  are  collected 
and  explained  by  his  commentators,  Brosetteand  de  St.  Marc. 

S  It  was  performed  A.  D.  Iftifi,  March  24,  on  the  niece  of  Pascal ;  and 
that  stjperior  genius,  with  Artiaiild,  Nicole,  &c.  were  on  the  spot,  to  be. 
Mere  and  attest  a  miracle  which  confounded  the  Jesuits,  and  saved 
Port  Royal.  ((Euvres  de  Racine,  torn.  vi.  p.  176 — 187.  in  his  eloquent 
History  of  Port  Royal.) 

li  Voltaire  (Sieele  de  Louis  XIV.  c.  37.  Q^uvres,  torn.  Ix.  p.  178, 
179.)  strives  to  invalidate  the  fact  :  but  Hume,  {Essays,  vol.  ii.  p.  48.1, 
484.)  with  more  skill  and  success,  seizes  the  biittery,  and  turns  the 
cannon  against  his  enemies. 

i  The  gradual  losses  of  the  Latins  may  be  tr.arcd  in  the  third,  fourth. 


helpless  infancy  of  his  grandson  John,  suspended 
the  restoration  of  the  Greeks.  In  the  next  chapter, 
I  shall  explain  their  domestic  revolutions  ;  in  this 
place,  it  will  be  suflicient  to  observe,  that  the  young 
prince  was  oppressed  by  the  ambition  of  his  guar- 
dian and  colleague  Michael  Palaeolo-    ...  ,    ,  _  , 

'^  Michael  Pala-o. 

gus,  who  disidayed  the  virtues  and  lo^us,  the  Greek 
vices  that  belong  to  the  founder  of  a  'A''D"'i'239. 
new  dynasty.  The  emperor  Baldwin  °'^'^-  '■ 
had  flattered  himself,  that  he  might  recover  some 
provinces  or  cities  by  an  impotent  negociation.  His 
ambassadors  were  dismissed  from  Nice  with  mockery 
and  contempt.  At  every  place  w  liich  they  named, 
Pah-eologus  alleged  some  special  reason,  which 
rendered  it  dear  and  valuable  in  his  eyes  :  in  the 
one  he  was  born  ;  in  another  he  had  been  first  pro- 
moted to  military  command  ;  and  in  a  third  he  had 
enjoyed,  and  hoped  long  to  enjoy,  the  pleasures  of 
the  chace.  "  And  what  then  do  you  propose  to  give 
us?"  said  the  astonished  deputies.  "Nothing," 
replied  the  Greek,  "  not  a  foot  of  land.  If  your 
master  be  desirous  of  peace,  let  him  pay  me,  as  an 
annual  tribute,  the  sum  which  he  receives  from  the 
trade  and  customs  of  Constantinople.  On  these 
terms  I  may  allow  him  to  reign.  If  he  refuses,  it  is 
war.  I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  art  of  war,  and  I 
trust  the  event  to  God  and  my  sword."''  An  expe- 
dition against  the  despot  of  Epirus  was  the  first 
prelude  of  his  arras.  If  a  victory  was  followed  by 
a  defeat ;  if  the  race  of  the  Comneni  or  Angeli  sur- 
vived in  those  mountains  his  efforts  and  his  reign ; 
the  captivity  of  Villebardouin,  prince  of  Achaia, 
deprived  the  Latins  of  the  most  active  and  powerful 
vassal  of  their  expiring  monarchy.  The  republics 
of  Venice  and  Genoa  disputed,  in  the  first  of  their 
naval  wars,  the  command  of  the  sea  and  the  com- 
merce of  the  east.  Pride  and  interest  attached  the 
Venetians  to  the  defence  of  Constantinople  ;  their 
rivals  were  tempted  to  promote  the  designs  of  her 
enemies,  and  the  alliance  of  the  Genoese  with  the 
schismatic  conqueror  provoked  the  indignation  of 
the  Latin  church.' 

Intent  on  this  great  object,  the  cm-    „     .    ..      , 

^  .'        '  Constantinople 

peror  Michael  visited  in  person  and  recovered  by  the 
strengthened  the  troops  and  fortifica-  a.  d.'i2G1. 
tions  of  Thrace.  The  remains  of  the  •*"'>■  '■"■ 
Latins  were  driven  from  their  last  possessions  :  ho 
assaulted  without  success  the  suburb  of  Galata; 
and  corresponded  with  a  perfidious  baron,  who 
proved  unwilling  or  unable  to  open  the  gales  of  the 
metropolis.  The  next  spring,  his  favourite  general 
Alexius  Strategopulus,  whom  he  had  decorated 
with  the  title  of  Ca-sar,  pas.scd  the  Hellespont  with 

and  fifth  books  of  the  compilation  of  Dilcangc  :  but  of  the  Greek  con- 
rinest  he  has  dropped  many  circumstances,  which  may  be  recovered  I'mra 
the  large  history  of  George  Acropolita,  and  the  three  lirst  Itooks  of 
Nicephorns  Gregoras,  two  writers  of  the  Byzantine  series,  who  have  had 
the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  learned  ed'itors,  Leo  Allatins  at  Rome, 
and  John  Boiviii  in  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  of  Paris. 

k  George  Acropolita,  c.  7,'<.  p.  89.  92  edit.  Paris. 

1  Tlie  Greeks,  ashamed  of  any  foreign  aid,  disguise  the  alliance  and 
succour  of  the  Genoese;  but  the  fact  is  jiroved  by  the  testimony  of  J. 
Villani,  (Chron.  1.  vi.  c.  71.  iuMuratori,  Script.  ReViim  Italicanim,  torn. 
xiii.  p.  202.  20;t.)  and  William  de  Nangis,  (Annates  de  St.  Louis,  p. 
248.  in  the  l.oiivre  Joinvillc,)  two  impartial  foreigners ;  aud  Crbau  IV. 
threatened  to  deprive  Genoa  of  her  archbishop. 
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cinlit  liiitidii-.l  horse  ami  some  infantry,'"  on  a  se- 
cret expedition,  nis  instnietlons  enjoined  liiiii  to 
approacli,  to  listen,  to  wateli,  but  not  to  risk  any 
doubtful  or  dangerous  enterprise  against  Ibc  city. 
The  adjaoent  territory  between  the  Fropontis  and 
the  IJlack  sea  was  cultivated  by  a  hardy  race  of 
peasants  and  outlaws,  cxcreised  in  arms,  uncertain 
in  their  alle';ianec,  but  inclined  by  language,  reli- 
gion, and  present  advantage,  to  the  party  of  the 
Greeks.  They  were  styled  the  ri)luiitiers."  and  by 
their  free  service  the  army  of  Alexius,  with  the 
regulars  of  Thrace  and  the  Coman  auxiliaries,"  was 
augmented  to  the  number  of  five  and  twenty  thou- 
sand men.  IJy  the  ardour  of  the  volunteers,  and  by 
his  own  ambition,  the  Cicsar  was  stimulated  to  dis- 
obey the  precise  orders  of  his  master,  in  the  just  con- 
fidence that  success  would  plead  his  pardon  and 
reward.  The  weakness  of  Constantinople,  and  the 
distress  and  terror  of  the  Latins,  were  familiar  to 
the  observation  of  the  volunteers  :  and  they  repre- 
sented the  present  moment  as  the  most  propitious  to 
surprise  and  conquest.  A  rash  youth,  the  new 
governor  of  the  A  enetian  colony,  had  sailed  away 
with  thirty  galleys,  and  the  best  of  the  French  knights, 
on  a  wild  expedition  to  Daphnusia,  a  town  on  the 
Black  sea,  at  the  distance  of  forty  leagues;  and  the 
remaining  Latins  were  without  strength  or  suspicion. 
They  were  informed  that  Alexius  had  passed  the 
Hellespont;  but  their  apprehensions  were  lulled  by 
the  sniallness  of  his  original  numbers  :  and  their  im- 
prudence had  not  watched  the  subsequent  increase 
of  his  army.  If  he  left  his  main  body  to  second  and 
support  Iiis  operations,  lie  might  advance  unper- 
ceivcd  in  the  night  with  a  chosen  detachment. 
While  some  applied  scaling-ladders  to  the  lowest 
part  of  the  walls,  they  were  secure  of  an  old  Greek, 
who  could  introduce  their  companions  through  a 
subterraneous  passage  into  his  house ;  they  could 
.soon  on  the  inside  break  an  entrance  through  the 
golden  gate,  which  had  been  long  obstructed  ;  and 
the  conqueror  would  be  in  the  heart  of  the  city, 
before  the  Latins  were  conscious  of  their  danger. 
After  some  debate,  the  Civsar  resigned  himself  to  the 
faith  of  the  volunteers  ;  they  were  trusty,  bold,  and 
successful  ;  and  in  describing  the  plan,  I  have 
already  related  the  execution  and  success. p  But 
no  sooner  had  Alexius  passed  the  threshold  of  the 
golden  gate,  than  he  trembled  at  his  own  rashness; 
he  paused,  he  deliberated  ;  till  the  desperate  volun- 
teers urged  him  forward,  by  the  assurance  that  in 
retreat  lay  the  greatest  and  most  inevitable  danger. 
Whilst  the  Ca'sar  kept  his  regulars  in  firm  array, 
the  Comans  dispersed  themselves  on  all  sides  ;  an 
alarm   was  sounded,   and   the  threats  of  fire  and 

m  Some  precautions  must  tie  used  in  rcroneilinf;  tlic  discordant  num- 
liCML  Uic  800  Kildiers  of  Nicelas,  llic  2,5.000 of  Spanduijino;  (apud  Du. 
cange,  1.  v.  c.  24./  the  Greeks  and  Sry'iiiaiis  of  AeropoUla ;  and  the 
uumerous  army  of  Mirh.icl,  in  llic  E|iis(les  of  pope  Urhan  IV.  (i.  120  ) 

n  0(^r}fluTaplOf.  They  are  dc^ribed  and  named  by  Pacliymer,  (I. 
ii.  c.  14.) 

•^  It  is  neediest  to  seek  tlirsc  Comans  in  the  de.scrts  of  Tartary,  or 
even  of  Mohlavia.  A  part  of  the  horde  had  submilled  to  John  Vataccs. 
and  was  probably  settled  as  a  nursery  of  soldiers  on  some  waste  lands 
of  Tlirace.  (Cantacuzen.  I.  i.  c.  2.) 

p  The  loss  of  Constantinople  is  briefly  told  by  the  Latins:  the  eon- 
quest  isdcocribed  with  more  satisfactiuii  by  the  Greeks  ;  by  Acropotita, 


pillage  compelled  the  citizens  to  a  decisive  resolu- 
tion. The  Greeks  of  Constantinople  remembered 
their  native  sovereigns;  the  Genoese  nx^rchants  their 
recent  alliance  and  Venetian  foes;  every  quarter 
was  in  arms;  and  the  air  resounded  with  a  general 
acclamation  of  "  Long  life  and  victory  to  Michael 
and  John,  the  august  emperors  of  the  Romans!" 
Their  rival,  Baldwin,  was  awakened  by  the  sound  ; 
but  the  most  pressing  danger  could  not  prompt  liini 
to  thaw  his  sword  in  the  defence  of  a  city  which  he 
deserted,  perhaps,  with  more  pleasure  than  regret : 
he  lied  from  the  palace  to  the  sea-shore,  where  he 
descried  the  welcome  sails  of  the  lleet  leturning  from 
the  vain  and  fruitless  attempt  on  Daphnusia.  Con- 
stantinople was  irrecoverably  lost :  but  the  Latin 
emperor  and  the  principal  families  embarked  on 
board  the  Venetian  galleys,  and  steered  for  the  isle 
of  Euboca,  and  afterwards  for  Italy,  w  here  the  royal 
fugitive  was  entertained  by  the  pope  and  Sicilian 
king  with  a  mixture  of  contempt  and  pity.  From 
the  loss  of  Constantinople  to  his  death,  lie  con- 
sumed thirteen  years,  soliciting  the  catholic  powers 
to  join  in  his  restoration  :  the  lesson  had  been  fami- 
liar to  his  youth  ;  nor  was  his  last  exile  more  indi- 
gent or  shameful  than  his  three  former  pilgrimages 
ti)  the  courts  of  Europe.  Ilis  son  Thilip  was  the 
heir  of  an  ideal  empire  ;  and  the  pretensions  of  /its 
daughter  Catharine  were  transported  by  her  mar- 
riage to  Charles  of  Valois,  the  brother  of  Philip  the 
Fair,  king  of  France.  The  house  of  Courtenay 
was  represented  in  the  female  line  by  successive 
alliances,  till  the  title  of  emperor  of  Constantinople, 
too  bulky  and  sonorous  for  a  private  name,  modestly 
expired  in  silence  and  oblivion.i 

After  the  narrative  of  the  expedi-    „ 

*  General  conse- 

tions  of  the  Latins  to  Palestine  and  quencesofthe 
Constantinople,  I  cannot  dismiss  the 
subject  without  revolving  the  general  consequences 
on  the  countries  that  were  the  scene,  and  on  the 
nations  that  were  the  actors,  of  these  memorable 
crusades.'  As  soon  as  the  arms  of  the  Franks  were 
withdrawn,  the  impression,  though  not  the  memory, 
was  erased  in  the  Mahometan  realms  of  Egypt  and 
Syria.  The  faithful  disciples  of  the  prophet  were 
never  tempted  by  a  profane  desire  to  study  the  laws 
or  language  of  the  idolaters  ;  nor  did  the  simplicity 
of  their  primitive  manners  receive  the  slightest 
alteration  from  their  intercourse  in  peace  and  war 
with  the  unknown  strangersof  the  west.  The  Greeks, 
who  thought  themselves  proud,  but  who  were  only 
vain,  showed  a  disposition  somewhat  less  inflexible. 
In  the  efi'orts  for  the  recovery  of  their  empire,  they 
emulated  the  valour,  discipline,  and  tactics,  of 
their  antagonists.   The  modern  literature  of  the  west 

(c.  «5.)  I'arhymer,  (1.  ii.  c.  26,  27.)  NicephorusGregoras.  (I.  iv.c.  1,  2.) 
See  Ducange,  Hist,  de  C.  P.  I.  v.  c.  19-27. 

q  See  the  three  last  books,  (I.  v— viii.)  and  the  [;enealo;;icaI  tables  of 
nucange.  In  tlic  year  I3H2,  the  titular  emperor  of  Constantinople  was 
.lames de  Baux,  duke  of  Andria  in  the  kingdom  of  rVaples,  the  son  of 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Catharine  de  Valois,  daughter  of  Catharine, 
daughter  of  Philip,  son  of  Baldwin  II.  (Ducange,  I.  viii.  e.  .17,  38.)  It 
isuiirertiin  whether  he  left  any  posterity. 

r  Abulfcda,  who  saw  the  conclusion  of  the  crusades,  speaks  of  the 
kingdoms  of  tlie  Franks,  and  those  of  the  Negroes,  as  equally  unknown. 
Prolegom.  ad  Geograph.)  Had  he  not  disdained  the  Latin  language, 
how  easily  mii;ht  the  Syrian  prince  have  lound  books  and  interpreters" 
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they  might  justly  despise ;  but  its  free  spirit  would 
instruct  them  in  the  rights  of  man  ;  and  some  insti- 
tutions of  public  and  private  life  were  adopted  from 
the  French.  The  correspondence  of  Constantinople 
and  Italy  diffused  the  knowledge  of  the  Latin 
tongue  ;  and  several  of  the  fathers  and  classics  were 
at  length  honoured  with  a  Greek  version.'  But  the 
national  and  religious  prejudices  of  the  orientals 
were  inflamed  by  persecution  ;  and  the  reign  of 
the  Latins  confirmed  the  separation  of  the  two 
churches. 

If  we  compare,  at  the  ;cra  of  the  crusades,  the 
Latins  of  Europe  with  the  Greeks  and  Arabians, 
their  respective  degrees  of  knowledge,  industry, 
and  art,  our  rude  ancestors  must  be  content  with  the 
third  rank  in  the  scale  of  nations.  Their  successive 
improvement  and  present  superiority  may  be  as- 
cribed to  a  peculiar  energy  of  character,  to  an  active 
and  imitative  spirit,  unknown  to  their  more  polished 
rivals,  who  at  that  time  were  in  a  stationary  or 
retrograde  state.  With  such  a  disposition,  the  Latins 
should  have  derived  the  most  early  and  essential 
benefits  from  a  series  of  events  which  opened  to 
their  eyes  the  prospect  of  the  world,  and  introduced 
them  to  a  long  and  frequent  intercourse  with  the 
more  cultivated  regions  of  the  east.  The  first  and 
most  obvious  progress  was  in  trade  and  manufac- 
tures, in  the  arts  which  are  strongly  prompted  by 
the  thirst  of  wealth,  the  calls  of  necessity,  and  the 
gratification  of  the  sense  of  vanity.  Among  the 
crowd  of  unthinking  fanatics,  a  captive  or  a  pilgrim 
might  sometimes  observe  the  superior  refinements 
of  Cairo  and  Constantinople:  the  first  importer  of 
wind-mills'  was  the  benefactor  of  nations;  and  if 
such  blessings  are  enjoyed  without  any  grateful 
remembrance,  history  has  condescended  to  notice 
the  more  apparent  luxuries  of  silk  and  sugar, 
which  were  transported  into  Italy  from  Greece  and 
Egypt.  But  the  intellectual  wants  of  the  Latins 
were  more  slowly  felt  and  supplied  ;  the  ardour  of 
studious  curiosity  was  awakened  in  Europe  by  differ- 
ent causes  and  more  recent  events  ;  and,  in  the  age 
of  the  crusades,  they  viewed  with  careless  indiffer- 
ence the  literature  of  the  Greeks  and  Arabians. 
Some  rudiments  of  mathematical  and  medicinal 
knowledge  might  be  imparted  in  practice  and  in 
figures  ;  necessity  might  produce  some  interpreters 
for  the  grosser  business  of  merchants  and  soldiers  ; 
but  the  commerce  of  the  orientals  had  not  diffused 
the  study  and  knowledge  of  their  languages  in  the 
schools  of  Europe."  If  a  similar  principle  of  religion 
repulsed  the  idiom  of  the  Koran,  it  should  have 
excited  their  patience  and  curiosity  to  understand 

•  A  short  and  superficial  account  of  these  versions  from  Latin  into 
Greek,  is  K'ven  l)y  Hiiet.  (ile  Interpretatione  et  de  Claris  Interpretil^tis, 
f.  131— aiS.)  Maximiis  Plaimiies,  a  monk  of  Constantinople,  (A.  D. 
1327 — 1353.)  has  translated  Caesar*s  Commentaries,  the  Somnium  Scipi- 
onis.  the  Metamorphoses  and  Heroides  of  Ovid,  Ste.  (rahric.  Bib. 
Graec.  tom.  X,  p.  533.) 

t  M'indraills,  first  invented  in  the  dry  country  of  Asia  Minor,  were 
used  in  Normandy  as  early  as  the  year  1105.  (Vie  privee  des  Fran9ois, 
torn.  i.  p.  42,  -13.     Dncanne,  Gh..ss.  Lat.  tom.  iv.  p.  .174.) 

u  See  the  complaints  of  Rn<rer  Bacon.  (Biopraphia  Britannica.  vol.  i. 
p.  418.  Kippis's  edition.)  If  Bacon  himself,  or  Oerhert,  understood 
aome  Greek,  tliey  were  prodigies,  and  owed  nothing  to  the  commerce 
of  the  east. 

4  D 


the  original  text  of  the  gospel ;  and  the  same  gram- 
mar would  have  unfolded  the  sense  of  Plato  and 
the  beauties  of  Homer.  Yet  in  a  reign  of  sixty 
years,  the  Latins  of  Constantinople  disdained  the 
speech  and  learning  of  their  subjects;  and  the 
manuscripts  were  the  only  treasures  which  the 
natives  might  enjoy  without  rapine  or  envy.  Aris- 
totle was  indeed  the  oracle  of  the  western  universi- 
ties, but  it  was  a  barbarous  Aristotle  ;  and,  instead 
of  ascending  to  the  fountain  head,  his  Latin. votaries 
humbly  accepted  a  corrupt  and  remote  version  from 
the  Jews  and  Moors  of  Andalusia.  The  principle 
of  the  crusades  was  a  savage  fanaticism  ;  and  the 
most  important  effects  were  analogous  to  the  cause. 
Each  pilgrim  was  ambitious  to  return  with  his 
sacred  spoils,  the  relics  of  Greece  and  Palestine  ;' 
and  each  relic  was  preceded  and  followed  by  a  train 
of  miracles  and  visions.  The  belief  of  the  catholics 
was  corrupted  by  new  legends,  their  practice  by 
new  superstitions ;  and  the  establishment  of  the 
inquisition,  the  mendicant  orders  of  monks  and 
friars,  the  last  abuse  of  indulgences,  and  the  final 
progress  of  idolatry,  flowed  from  the  baneful  foun- 
tain of  the  holy  war.  The  active  spirit  of  the 
Latins  prejed  on  the  vitals  of  their  reason  and  reli- 
gion ;  and  if  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  were  the 
times  of  darkness,  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
were  the  age  of  absurdity  and  fable. 

In  the  profession  of  Christianity,  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  a  fertile  land,  the  northern  conquerors  of  the 
Roman  empire  insensibly  mingled  with  the  pro- 
vincials, and  rekindled  the  embers  of  the  arts  of 
antiquity.  Their  settlements  about  the  age  of 
Charlemagne  had  acquired  some  degree  of  order 
and  stability,  when  they  were  overwhelmed  by  new 
swarms  of  invaders,  the  Normans,  Saracens,''  and 
Hungarians,  who  replunged  the  western  countries 
of  Europe  into  their  former  state  of  anarchy  and 
barbarism.  About  the  eleventh  century,  the  second 
tempest  had  subsided  by  the  expulsion  or  conver- 
sion of  the  enemies  of  Christendom:  the  tide  of 
civilization,  which  had  so  long  ebbed,  began  to  flow 
with  a  steady  and  accelerated  course ;  and  a  fairer 
prospect  was  opened  to  the  hopes  and  efforts  of  the 
rising  generations.  Great  was  the  increase,  and 
rapid  the  progress,  during  the  two  hundred  years  of 
the  crusades  ;  and  some  philosophers  have  ap- 
plauded the  propitious  influence  of  these  holy  wars, 
which  appear  to  me  to  have  checked  rather  than 
forwarded  the  maturity  of  Europe.'  The  lives  and 
labours  of  millions,  which  were,  buried  in  the  east, 
would  have  been  more  profitably  employed  in  the 
improvement  of  their  native  country:  the  accumu- 

X  Such  Mas  the  opinion  of  the  great  l.eil)nitz,  ((Envres  de  Fontc- 
nelle,  tom.  v.  p.  458.)  a  master  of  the  history  of  the  midd  leasees.  I  sliall 
only  instance  the  pedij;reeof  the  Carnielilcs,  and  the  flight  of  the  house 
4,f  Lorelto,  which  were  hoth derived  from  ralestiiie. 

y  If  I  lank  the  Saracens  with  the  barharians,  it  is  only  relative  to 
their  wars,  or  rather  inroads,  in  Italy  and  France,  where  thtir  sole  pur- 
pose was  to  plunder  and  destroy. 

I  On  this  inter«stiiiL'  *iiliject,  the  progress  of  society  in  Europe,  a 
strouji  ray  of  philosuphic  liulit  has  liroke  from  Scotland  in  our  own 
times;  anil  it  is  with  private, as  well  as  public  regard,  that  I  repeat  the 
names  of  Ilnroe,  Robertsou,  and  Adam  Smith. 
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latcd  slook  of  industry  and  wealth  would  have  ovcr- 
llowcd  in  n;ivi;.;ation  and  trade;  and  tlie  Latins 
would  have  been  enriched  and  cnliglitened  by  a 
pure  and  friendly  correspondence  with  the  climates 
of  the  east.  In  one  respect  I  can  indeed  perceive 
the  accidental  operation  of  the  crusades,  not  so 
much  in  producinic  a  benefit  as  in  removing  an  evil. 
The  larger  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  were 
chained  to  llie  soil,  without  freedom,  or  property,  or 
knowledge  ;  and  the  two  orders  of  ecclesiastics  and 
nobles,  whose  numbers  were  comparatively  small, 
alone  deserved  the  name  of  citizens  and  men.  This 
oppressive  .system  was  supported  by  the  arts  of  the 
clergy  and  the  swords  of  the  barons.  The  authority 
of  the  priests  operated  in  the  darker  ages  as  a 
salutary  antidote  :  they  prevented  the  total  extinc- 
tion of  letters,  mitigated  the  fierceness  of  the  times, 
sheltered  the  poor  and  defenceless,  and  preserved 
or  revived  the  peace  and  order  of  civil  society.  But 
the  independence,  rapine,  and  discord,  of  the  feudal 
lords  were  unmixed  with  any  semblance  of  good ; 
and  every  hope  of  industry  and  improvement  was 
crushed  by  the  iron  weight  of  the  martial  aristocracy. 
Among  the  causes  that  undermined  that  Gothic 
edifice,  a  conspicuous  place  must  he  allowed  to  the 
crusades.  The  estates  of  the  barons  were  dissipated, 
and  their  race  was  often  extinguished,  in  these 
costly  and  perilous  expeditions.  Their  poverty 
extorted  from  their  pride  those  charters  of  freedom 
which  unlocked  the  fetters  of  the  slave,  secured  the 
farm  of  the  peasant  and  the  shop  of  the  artificer,  and 
gradually  restored  a  substance  and  a  soul  to  the 
most  numerous  and  useful  part  of  the  community. 
The  conflagration  which  destroyed  the  tall  and 
barren  trees  of  the  forest  gave  air  and  scope  to  the 
vegetation  of  the  smaller  and  nutritive  plants  of  the 
soil. 


Digression  on  the  Fiimiiy  of  Courtenay . 

The  purple  of  three  emperors,  who  have  reigned 
at  Constantinople,  will  authorize  or  excuse  a  di- 
gression on  the  origin  and  singular  fortunes  of  the 
house  of  Coi'iiTEN'AV,'  in  the  three  principal 
branches,  I.  Of  Edessa  ;  II.  Of  France  ;  and.  III. 
Of  England  ;  of  which  the  last  only  has  survived 
the  revolutions  of  eight  hundred  years. 
Orinin  of  the  I.  Before  the  introduction  of  trade, 
tcnay[  °     ""'   which  scatters  richcs,  and  of  knowledge, 

A.  D.  1020.  which  dispels  prejudice,  the  preroga- 
tive of  birth  is  most  strongly  felt  and  most  humbly 
acknowledged.  In  every  age,  the  laws  and  man- 
ners of  the  Germans  have  discriminated  the  ranks 
of  society  :  the  dukes  and  counts,  who  shared  the 
empire  of  Charlemagne,  converted  their  office  to  an 

■1  I  have  applied,  Vtut  not  confintd,  myie\(  \n  A  genealogical  Uiatory 
o/  the  noble  and  illuutriauH  Familt/  o/  Courlenati,  by  Ezra  Cleave^ 
land,  Tutor  to  Sir  tVilliam  Courtenay,  and  hector  of  Honilon, 
Eion.  173,S.  in  fotin.  Tlie  first  part  is  extracteil  from  William  d' 
Tyre;  the  K-eond  from  Iloiichet's  French  history;  and  the  third  from 
various  memnriah,  puhlic,  provineial,  and  priva'le,  of  the  Courtenays 
of  Devonshire.  Tlie  reetorof  Moniton  has  more  gratitude  than  indus- 
Iry,  and  more  industry  than  eritieisni. 


Edessa, 
A.  D.  1101-1152. 


inheritance  ;  and  to  his  children,  each  feudal  lord 
be<iuealhcd  his  honour  and  his  swortl.  The  proud- 
est families  arc  content  to  lose,  in  the  darkness  of 
the  middle  ages,  the  tree  of  their  pedigree,  which, 
however  deep  and  lofty,  must  ultimately  rise  from 
a  plebeian  root ;  and  their  historians  must  descend 
ten  centuries  below  the  christian  a^ra,  before  they 
can  ascertain  any  lineal  succession  by  the  evidence 
of  surnames,  of  arms,  and  of  authentic  records. 
With  the  first  rays  of  light,''  we  discern  the  nobility 
and  opulence  of  Atho,  a  French  knight:  his  no- 
bility, in  the  rank  and  title  of  a  nameless  father ; 
his  opulence,  in  the  foundation  of  the  castle  of 
(lourtenay  in  the  district  of  Gatinois,  about  fifty- 
six  miles  to  the  south  of  Paris.  From  the  reigu 
of  Robert,  the  son  of  Hugh  Capet,  the  barons  of 
Courtenay  are  conspicuous  among  the  immediate 
vassals  of  the  crown  ;  and  Joscelin,  the  grandson 
of  Atho  and  a  noble  dame,  is  enrolled  among  the 
heroes  of  the  first  crusade.  A  domestic  alliance 
(their   mothers  were  sisters)  attached  him  to  tlie 

standard  of  Baldwin  of   Bruges,   the  ,  _.  .     , 

o      »  I.  The  counts  of 

second  count  of  Edessa  :  a  princely 
fief,  which  he  was  worthy  to  receive, 
and  able  to  maintain,  announces  the  number  of  his 
martial  followers :  and  after  the  departure  of  his 
cousin,  Joscelin  himself  was  invested  with  the 
county  of  Edessa  on  both  sides  of  the  Euphrates. 
By  the  economy  in  peace,  his  territories  were  re- 
plenished with  Latin  and  Syrian  subjects ;  bis 
magazines  with  corn,  wine,  and  oil ;  his  castles 
with  gold  and  silver,  with  arms  and  horses.  In  a 
holy  warfare  of  thirty  years,  he  was  alternately  a 
conqueror  and  a  captive  :  but  he  died  like  a  soldier, 
in  a  horse-litter  at  the  head  of  his  troops  ;  and  his 
last  glance  beheld  the  flight  of  the  Turkish  invaders 
who  had  presumed  on  his  age  and  infirmities.  His 
son  and  successor,  of  the  same  name,  was  less 
deficient  in  valour  than  in  vigilance ;  but  he  some- 
times forgot  that  dominion  is  acquired  and  main- 
tained by  the  same  arts.  He  challenged  the  hos- 
tility of  the  Turks,  without  securing  the  friendship 
of  the  prince  of  Antioch  ;  and,  amidst  the  peace- 
ful luxury  of  Turbessel,  in  Syria,'' Joscelin  neglect- 
ed the  defence  of  the  christian  frontier  beyond  the 
Euphrates.  In  his  absence,  Zenghi,  the  fir.st  of  the 
Atabeks,  besieged  and  stormed  his  capital,  Edessa, 
which  was  feebly  defended  by  a  timorous  and  dis- 
loyal crowd  of  orientals ;  the  Franks  were  op- 
pressed in  a  bold  attempt  for  its  recovery,  and 
Courtenay  ended  his  days  in  the  prison  of  Aleppo. 
He  still  left  a  fair  and  ample  patrimony.  But  the 
victorious  Turks  oppressed  on  all  sides  the  weak- 
ness of  a  widow  and  orphan  ;  and,  for  the  equiva- 
lent of  an  annual  pension,  they  resigned  to  the 
Greek  emperor  the  charge  of  defending,  and  the 

b  The  primitive  record  <if  the  family,  is  a  pa8sa;;re  of  the  continuator 
nf  Almoin,  a  monk  of  Fleury,  who  wrote  in  the  twelfth  century.  See 
hii  rhronicle.  In  the  Historians  of  France,  (torn.  xi.  p.  276.) 

c  Tiirhe^sel,  or  as  it  is  now  styled,  Telbesher,  is  fixed  hy  D'AnvilU: 
f'.iir  and  twenty  miles  from  the  great  pi-usage  over  the  tuphrates  at 
Z  'luiua. 
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shame  of  losing,  the  last  relics  of  the  Latin  con- 
quest. The  countess  dowager  of  Edessa  retired  to 
Jerusalem  with  her  two  children  ;  the  daughter, 
Agnes,  became  the  wife  and  mother  of  a  king  ;  the 
son,  Joscelin  the  third,  accepted  the  office  of  senes- 
chal, the  first  of  the  kingdom,  and  held  his  new 
estates  in  Palestine  by  the  service  of  fifty  knights. 
His  name  appears  with  honour  in  all  the  trans- 
actions of  peace  and  war  ;  but  he  finally  vanishes  in 
the  fall  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  the  name  of  Courtenay, 
in  this  branch  of  Edessa,  was  lost  by  the  marriage 
of  his  two  daughters  with  a  French  and  German 
baron.'' 

II    Tlie  Courte-      H-  While  Joscelin  reigned  beyond 
nays  of  France,    the  Euphrates,  his  elder  brother  Milo, 
the   son  of  Joscelin,  the  son  of  Atho,  continued, 
near  the  Seine,  to  possess  the  castle  of  their  fathers, 
which  was  at  length  inherited  by  Rainaud,  or  Regi- 
nald, the  youngest  of  his  three  sons.     Examples  of 
genius  or  virtue  must  be  rare  in  the  annals  of  the 
oldest  families  :    and,  in  a  remote  age,  their  pride 
will  embrace  a  deed  of  rapine  and  violence  ;   such, 
however,  as  could  not  be  perpetrated  without  some 
superiority  of  courage,  or,   at  least,  of  power.     A 
descendant   of  Reginald  of  Courtenay  may  blush 
for  the  public  robber,  who  stripped  and  imprisoned 
several  merchants,  after  they  had  satisfied  the  king's 
duties,  at  Sens  and  Orleans.     He  will  glory  in  the 
offence,  since  the  bold  offender  could  not  be  com- 
pelled to  obedience  and  restitution,  till  the  regent 
and  the  count  of  Champagne  prepared  to  march 
against  him  at  the  head  of  an  army.'     Reginald 
Their    alliance   bestowed    his    estates   on    his    eldest 
femn  "''  '°^^^   daughter,   and  his   daughter  on    the 
A.  D.  1150.      seventh  son  of  king  Louis  the  Fat ; 
and  their  marriage  was  crowned  with  a  numerous 
offspring.     We  might  expect  that  a  private  should 
have  merged  in  a  royal  name  ;    and  that  the  de- 
scendants  of   Peter  of  France   and   Elizabeth  of 
Courtenay  would  have  enjoyed  the  title  and  honours 
of  princes  of  the  blood.     But  this  legitimate  claim 
was  long  neglected  and  finally  denied  ;    and  the 
causes  of  their  disgrace  will  represent  the  story  of 
this  second  branch.     1.  Of  all  the  families  now  ex- 
tant, the  most  ancient,  doubtless,  and  the  most  il- 
lustrious, is  the  house  of  France,  which  has  occupied 
the  same  throne  above  eight  hundred  years,  and 
descends,  in  a  clear  and  lineal  series  of  males,  from 
the  middle  of  the  ninth  century.'     In  the  age  of  the 
crusades,  it  was  already  revered  both   in  the  east 
and  west.     But  from  Hugh  Capet  to  the  marriage  of 
Peter,  no  more  than  five  reigns  or  generations  had 
elapsed  ;  and  so  precarious  was  their  title,  that  the 
eldest  sons,  as  a  necessary  precaution,  were  previ 


ously  crowned  during  the  lifetime  of  their  fathers. 
The  peers  of  France  have   long  maintained  their 
precedency  before  the  younger  branches  of  the  royal 
line,  nor  had  the  princes  of  the  blood,  in  the  twelfth 
century,   acquired  that  hereditary  lustre  which  is 
now  diffused  over  the  remote  candidates  for  the 
succession.     2.  The  barons  of  Courtenay  must  have 
stood   high  in  their  own   estimation,  and   in  that 
of  the  world,  since  they  could  impose  on  the  son  of 
a  king  the  obligation  of  adopting  for  himself  and 
all  his  descendants  the   name  and  arms  of   their 
daughter  and  his  wife.    In  the  marriage  of  an  heiress 
with  her  inferior  or  her  equal,  such  exchange  was 
often  required  and  allowed  :   but  as  they  continued 
to  diverge   from  the  regal  stem,  the  sons  of  Louis 
the  Fat  were  insensibly  confounded  with  their  ma- 
ternal ancestors  ;    and  the  new  Courtenays  might 
deserve  to  forfeit  the  honours  of  their  birth,  which 
a  motive  of  interest  had  tempted  them  to  renounce. 
3.  The  shame  was  far  more  permanent  than  the  re- 
ward, and   a  momentary  blaze  was  followed  by  a 
long  darkness.     The  eldest  son  of  these  nuptials, 
Peter  of  Courtenay,  had  married,  as  I  have  already 
mentioned,  the  sister  of  the  counts  of  Flanders,  the 
two  first  emperors  of  Constantinople  :  he  rashly  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  of  the  barons  of  Romania  ;  his 
two  sons,  Robert  and  Baldwin,  successively  held  and 
lost  the  remains  of  the  Latin  empire  in  the  east,  and 
the  grand-daughter  of  Baldwin  the  second  again 
mingled  her  blood  with  the  blood  of  France  and  of 
Valois.     To  support  the    expenses   of   a  troubled 
and  transitory  reign,  their  patrimonial  estates  were 
mortgaged  or  sold  ;    and  the  last  emperors  of  Con- 
stantinople depended  on  the  annual  charity  of  Rome 
and  Naples. 

While  the  elder  brothers  dissipated  their  wealth 
iu  romantic  adventures,  and  the  castle  of  Courtenay 
was  profaned  by  a  plebeian  owner,  the  younger 
branches  of  that  adopted  name  were  propagated 
and  multiplied.  But  their  splendour  was  clouded 
by  poverty  and  time  :  after  the  decease  of  Robert, 
great  butler  of  France,  they  descended  from  princes 
to  barons  ;  the  next  generations  were  confounded 
with  the  simple  gentry  ;  the  descendants  of  Hugh 
Capet  could  no  longer  be  visible  in  the  rural  lords 
of  Tanlay  and  of  Champignclles.  The  more  ad- 
venturous embraced  without  dishonour  the  profes- 
sion of  a  soldier:  the  least  active  and  opulent 
might  sink,  like  their  cousins  of  the  branch  of 
Dreux,  into  the  condition  of  peasants.  Their  royal 
descent,  in  a  dark  period  of  four  hundred  years, 
became  each  day  more  obsolete  and  ambiguous  ; 
and  their  pedigree,  instead  of  being  enrolled  in  the 
annals  of  the  kingdom,  must  be  painfully  searched 


d  His  possessions  are  distinguished  in  the  Assises  of  .lerusalera  (c.  326.) 
.imong  the  feudal  tenures  of  the  kingdom,  which  must  therefore  have 
been  collected  between  the  years  ILWand  1187.  His  pedigree  may  be 
fouud  in  the  Ligiiages  d'Oulrenier,  c.  16. 

e  The  rapine  and  satisfaction  of  Reginald  dc  Courtenay,  .are  prepos. 
terously  arranged  in  the  Epistles  of  the  abbot  and  regent  Snger.  (cxiv. 
cxvi.)the  best  memorials  of  the  age.  (Duchesne.  Sen ptores  Hist.  Franc, 
torn.  iv.  p.  530.)  .,  -       .L    i-  .1 

f  In  the  beginninc  of  the  eleventh  century,  after  naming  the  father 
and  gra.idlather  of  Hugh  Capet,  the  monk  Glaber  is  obliged  to  add 
cuius  genus  valde  in-anle  reperitur  ohscurura.  '^  et  we  ate  assured 
ti»t  tlie  great  grandfather  of  Hugh  Capet  was  Robert  the  Strong, 
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count  of  Anion,  (A.  D.  863-873.)  a  noble  Fnjnk  ol  Neustria,  Neustri- 
c°is  generiste  stirp.s,  who  was  slain  in  the  defence  of  l«s  country 

a-ainst  the  Normans,  du.n  patriie  lines  tuebatur.  Beyond  Robert,  all 
?s"co  jecture  or  fable.  It  is  a  probable  conjecture,  Uut  he  third  race 
dece  ded  f  on.  the  second  ChilSebrand,  the  brother  of  Charles  Mar  el. 
uTm  absurd  fable,  that  the  .second  was  alhed  to  the  f,«  by  the 
marria-e  of  Ansberl,  a  Roman  senator  and  the  ancestor  of  SI.  Aruoul. 
with  Blitilde.  a  daughter  of  Clotaire  I.  The  Sa.von  OMgin  of  the  house 
of  France  is  an  ancient  but  incredible  opinion.  See  a  judicious  merao.r 
of  M  de  Foncemagne.  (Memoires  de  I' Academic  des  Inscriptions,  torn. 
XX  ji  548-579.)  He  had  promised  to  declare  his  own  opinion  in  a 
second  memoir,  which  lias  never  appeared. 
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I)_v  Hie  minute  diligence  of  heralds  and  genealogists. 
It  was  not  till  the  end  of  tlio  sixteenth  century,  on 
the  aricssii)ii  of  a  I'aniily  almost  as  remote  as  their 
own,  that  tlic  jirineely  spirit  of  the  Courteiiays 
again  revived  ;  and  the  (|uestion  of  the  nobility, 
provoked  them  to  assert  the  royalty,  of  tlieir  blood. 
They  appealed  to  the  justice  and  compassion  of 
Henry  the  fourth  ;  obtained  a  favourable  opinion 
from  twenty  lawyers  of  Italy  and  Germany,  and 
modestly  compared  themselves  to  the  descendant 
of  king  David,  whose  prerogatives  were  not  im- 
paired by  the  lapse  of  ages  or  the  trade  of  a  carpen- 
ter.u  Hut  every  ear  was  deaf,  and  every  circumstance 
was  adverse,  to  their  lawful  claims.  The  Bourbon 
kings  were  justified  by  the  neglectof  the  Valois  ;  the 
princes  of  the  blood,  more  recent  and  lofty,  disdain- 
ed the  alliance  of  this  humble  kindred  :  the  parlia- 
ment, without  denying  their  proofs,  eluded  a  dan- 
gerous precedent  by  an  arbitrary  distinction,  and 
established  St.  Louis  as  the  first  father  of  the  royal 
line.''  A  repetition  of  complaints  and  protests  was 
repeatedly  ilisregarded  ;  and  the  hopeless  pursuit 
was  terminated  in  the  present  century  by  the  death 
of  the  last  male  of  the  family.'  Their  painful  and 
anxious  situation  was  alleviated  by  the  pride  of 
conscious  virtue  :  they  sternly  rejected  the  tempta- 
tions of  fortune  and  favour;  and  a  dying  Courte- 
nay  would  have  sacrificed  his  son,  if  the  youth  could 
have  renounced,  for  any  temporal  interest,  the  right 
and  title  of  a  legitimate  prince  of  the  blood  of 
France.'' 

HI.  TheCmirto.  HI.  According  to  the  old  register 
naysofEnj;ia„d.  pf  p^^j  ^^bbey,  the  Courtenays  of 
Devonshire  are  descended  from  [irince  Floiu.t,  the 
second  son  of  Peter,  and  the  grandson  of  Louis  the 
Fat.'  This  fable  of  the  grateful  or  venal  monks 
was  too  respectfully  entertained  by  our  antiquaries, 
Camden"  and  Dugdale  :■■  but  it  is  so  clearly  re- 
pugnant to  truth  and  time,  that  the  rational  pride 
of  the  family  now  refuses  to  accept  this  imaginary 
founder.  Their  most  faithful  historians  believe, 
that  after  giving  his  daughter  to  the  king's  son, 
Reginald  of  CJourtenay  abandoned  his  possessions 
in  France,  and  obtained  from  the  English  monarch 
a  second  wife  and  a  new  inheritance.  It  is  certain, 
at  least,  that  Henry  the  second  distinguished  in  bis 

p  Of  the  various  petitions,  apologies,  &c.  published  by  the  princes 
of  Courletiay,  I  huve  seen  the  three  foUowin;;,  all  in  oelavo;  1.  De 
Stirpe  et  Online  Dointis  de  Conrteiiay  :  addila  Mint  Itesiionsa  cele- 
berrimonim  Kiiropo*  Jurisconsullrirnin  ;  Paris,  16iI7.  2.  Re|ireseiila. 
tion  du  Procede  tcnu  a  I'instancc  faicte  <levaiit  le  Jloi,  par  Messieurs  de 
Courtcnay,  pour  la  conservation  de  rtltmiieur  et  l)i;;iiile  de  lenr 
Maison,  branche  de  la  r<.yalle  Maison  de  France;  ii  Paris,  1613.  3. 
Representation  du  subject  (pii  a  porlt  Messieurs  de  Sallcs  et  de  pra. 
ville.  de  la  Maison  de  Conrlen.iy,  :i  sc  retirer  liors  du  Koyanme,  IC|.|. 
It  w;ls  an  homicide,  for  which  the  Courtenays  expected  to  be  pardoned, 
or  tried,  as  princes  of  the  blood. 

h  The  sense  of  the  parliaments  is  thus  expressed  by  Thuanus :  Prin. 
ci[Ms  notiien  nusquani  in  Gallia  tribntuni,  nisi  iis  qui  per  mares  c 
regibus  noslris  on;;inem  repelnnt  ;  r)Ui  nunc  tantuui  a  Ludtjvico  jioiio 
beata:  memoria;  numerantur ;  nam  CorUiia-i  el  Drocen.ses,  a  Ludovico 
cras.so  genus  ducentes ;  hodie  inter  eos  mininic  recensetitnr.  A  dis. 
tiDrtion  of  expediency  rather  than  justice.  The  sanctity  of  Louis  l.X. 
could  not  invest  him  with  any  special  prerogative,  and  all  the  descenil- 
•nt,s  of  Hnijli  Capet  must  be  included  iu  hisorigical  compact  with  the 
French  natnjn. 

I  The  last  male  of  the  Courtenays  was  Charles  Roger,  who  died  in 
the  year  1730,  without  leavinR  any  sons.  The  last  female  was  Helene 
de  Courlenay.  who  married  I.ouis  de  Ileaufremont.  Her  title  of  Prin. 
ce«e  du  Sao"  Roy.il  de  France,  was  suppressed  (February  7lh,  1737.) 
by  an  nrrel  of  the  parliaiucnt  of  Paris.  j        .  ' 


camps  and  councils,  a  Reginald,  of  the  name  and 
arms,  and,  as  it  may  be  fairly  presumed,  of  the 
genuine  race,  of  the  Courtenays  of  France.  The 
right  of  wardship  enabled  a  feudal  lord  to  reward 
his  vassal  with  the  marriage  and  estate  of  a  noble 
heiress  ;  and  Reginald  of  Courtcnay  acquired  a 
fair  establishment  in  Devonshire,  where  his  posterity 
has  been  seated  above  si.x  hundred  years."  From  a 
Norman  baron,  Baldwin  de  Brioniis,  who  had  been 
invested  by  the  conqueror,  Hawise,  the  wife  of 
Reginald,  derived  the  honour  of  Okehanipton,  w  hicli 
was  held  by  the  service  of  ninety-three  knights  ; 
and  a  female  might  claim  the  manly  ofTiccs  of  here- 
ditary viscount  or  slicrifl',  and  of  captain  of  the 
royal  castle  of  Exeter.  Their  son  Robert  married 
the  sister  of  the  earl  of  Devon  ;  at  the  end  of  a  cen- 
tury, on  the  failure  of  the  family  of  Rivers,!"  his 
great-grandson,  Hugh  the  second,  succeeded  to  a 
title  which  was  still  considered  as  a  territorial  dig- 
nity :  and  twelve  earls  of  Devon-  The  carls  of 
shire,  of  the  name  of  Courtcnay,  have  Devonshire. 
nourished  in  a  period  of  two  hundred  and  twenty 
years.  They  were  ranked  among  the  chief  of  the 
barons  of  the  realm  ;  nor  was  it  till  after  a  strenuous 
dispute,  that  they  yielded  to  the  fief  of  Arundel  the 
first  place  in  the  parliament  of  England  :  their  alli- 
ances were  contracted  with  the  noblest  families,  the 
Veres,  Despensers,  St.  Johns,  Talbots,  Bohuiis,  and 
even  the  Plantagenets  themselves  ;  and  in  a  contest 
with  John  of  Lancaster,  a  Courtcnay,  bishop  of 
London,  and  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
might  be  accused  of  profane  confidence  in  the 
strength  and  number  of  his  kindred.  In  peace, 
the  earls  of  Devon  resided  in  their  numerous  castles 
and  manors  of  the  west :  their  ample  revenue  was 
appropriated  to  devotion  and  hospitality  ;  and  the 
epitaph  of  Edward,  surnamed,  from  his  misfortune, 
the  blind,  from  his  virtues,  the  i/ood,  earl,  inculcates 
with  much  ingenuity  a  moral  sentence,  which  may 
however  be  abused  by  thoughtless  generosity.  After 
a  grateful  commemoration  of  the  fifty-five  years  of 
union  and  happiness,  which  he  enjoyed  with  Mabel 
bis  wife,  the  good  earl  thus  speaks  from  the  tomb  : 

What  we  gave,  we  have  ; 

What  we  spent,  we  had  ; 

What  we  left,  we  lost.'' 


k  The  singular  anecdote  to  which  t  allude,  is  related  in  the  Rccueil 
des  Pieces  iiiteressantes  et  peu  connues;  (Maestriclit,  1786,  in  4  vols. 
l2ino ;)  and  the  unknown  editor  quotes  his  author,  who  had  received  it 
from  Ilelene  de  Courteiiay,  marquese  de  Beaufremont. 

1  DIl^,'(lale  Monasticon  An{;licaiium,  vol.  i.  p.  786.  Yet  this  falile 
nuis'  have  l)cen  invented  before  the  reign  of  Edward  HI.  The  profuse 
devoliDii  of  the  three  first  generations  to  Ford  Abbey,  was  followed  by 
oppression  on  one  side  and  ingratitude  on  the  other;  and  in  the  sixth 
generation,  the  monks  ceased  to  register  the  births,  actions,  aud  deaths 
of  their  patrons. 

m  III  his  Dritannia,  in  the  list  of  the  earls  of  Devonshire.  His 
eX|iression,e  regio  sanguine  ortus  credunt,  betrays  however  some  doubt 
or  suspicion. 

»i  In  his  Baronage,  p.  i.  p.  C34.  he  refers  to  his  own  Monasticon. 
Should  he  not  have  corrected  the  register  of  Ford  Abbey,  and  anni. 
hilated  the  phantom  Fhirus,  by  the  unquestionable  evidence  of  the 
French  historians ! 

o  Itesides  the  third  and  most  valuable  book  of  Cleaveland's  History, 
I  have  consulted  Dugdale,  the  father  of  our  genealogical  science. 
(Baronage,  p.  i.  p.  63J— 643.) 

V  This  great  lamily,  de  Ripiiariis,  de  Redvers,  de  Rivers,  ended  in 
Edward  tiie  fifth's  time,  in  Isabella  de  Fortibiis,  a  famous  and  potent 
dowager,  who  long  survived  her  brother  and  husband.  (Dugdale, 
Baronage,  n.  i.  p.  2ol  — 257,) 

n  Cleaveland,  p.  142.     By  some  it  is  assigned  to  a  Rivers,  earl  ot 
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But  their  losses,  in  this  sense,  were  far  superior  to 
their  gifts  and  expenses  ;  and  their  heirs,  not  less 
than  tlie  poor,  were  the  objects  of  their  paternal 
care.     The  suras  which  they  paid   for  livery  and 
seisin,  attest  the  greatness  of  their  possessions  ;  and 
several  estates  have  remained  in  their  family  since 
the  thirteentli  and  fourteenth  centuries.     In  war, 
the  Courtenays  of  England  fulfilled  the  duties,  and 
deserved  the  honours,  of  chivalry.     They  were  often 
intrusted    to    levy   and    command    the   militia    of 
Devonshire    and    Cornwall  ;    they   often    attended 
their  supreme  lord  to  the  borders  of  Scotland  ;  and 
in  foreign  service,  for  a  stipulated  price,  they  some- 
times maintained   fourscore   men   at  arms  and  as 
many  archers.     By  sea  and  land  they  fought  under 
the  standard  of  the   Edwards   and   Henrys  :    their 
names  are  conspicuous  in  battles,  in  tournaments, 
and  in  the  original  list  of  the  order  of  the  Garter; 
three  brothers   shared   the  Spanish  victory  of  the 
Black  Prince  ;  and  in  the  lapse  of  six  generations, 
the  English  Courtenays  had  learned  to  despise  the 
nation  and  country  from  which  they  derived  their 
origin.     In  the  quarrel  of  the  two  roses,  the  earls  of 
Devon  adhered  to  the  house  of  Lancaster,  and  three 
brothers  successively  died,  either  in  the  field  or  on 
the  scaffold.     Their  honours  and  estates  were  re- 
stored by  Henry  the  seventh  ;  a  daughter  of  Edward 
the  fourth  was  not  disgraced  by  the  nuptials  of  a 
Courtenay ;  their  son,  who  was  created  marquis  of 
Exeter,  enjoyed  the  favour  of  his  cousin  Henry  the 
eighth  ;    and  in  the   camp  of   Cloth  of   Gold,   he 
broke  a  lance  against  the  French  monarch.     But 
the  favour  of  Henry  was  the  prelude  of  disgrace  ; 
his  disgrace  was  the  signal  of  death  ;  and  of  the 
victims  of  the  jealous  tyrant,  the  marquis  of  Exeter 
is  one  of  the  most  noble  and  guiltless.     His  son 
Edward  lived  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  and  died  an 
exile   at  Padua  ;    and   the  secret   love  of  Queen 
Mary,  whom  he  slighted,  perhaps  for  the  princess 
Elizabeth,  has  shed  a  romantic  colour  on  the  story 
of  this  beautiful  youth.     The  relics  of  his  patrimony 
were  conveyed  into  strange  families  by  the  marriages 
of  his  four  aunts ;  and  his   personal  honours,  as  if 
they  had  been  legally  extinct,  were  revived  by  the 
patents  of  succeeding  princes.     But  there  still  sur- 
vived a  lineal  descendant  of  Hugh  the  first  earl  of 
Devon,  a  younger  branch  of  the  Courtenays,  who 
have  been  seated  at  Powderham  castle  above  four 
hundred  years,  from  the  reign  of  Edward  the  third 
to  the  present  hour.     Their  estates  have  been  in- 
creased by  the  grant  and  improvement  of  lands  in 
Ireland,  and  they  have  been  recently  restored  to  the 
honours  of  the  peerage.     Yet  the  Courtenays  still 
retain  the  plaintive  motto,  which  asserts  the  inno- 
cence, and  deplores  the  fall,  of  their  ancient  house.' 

Dpv.iii:  but  tlie  English  denotes  the  fifteenth,  rather  than  the  thir- 
teentli, century.  ,      *  j  i 

T  mi  hpsiiH.'  Quid  feci!  a  motto  which  was  probably  adopted  by 
the  Poivderham  br.in.li,  after  the  loss  of  the  earldom  of  De^c.n^llM■c, 
&c  Tlie  primitive  arms  of  Ihe  Courtenays  were,  or,  three  lorlenlix, 
gules,  which  seem  to  dciinle  their  affinity  with  Godfrey  of  Bouillon, 
and  the  ancient  counts  of  Boiiloiine. 

s  For  the  reii-ns  of  the  Nicene  emperors,  more  especially  of  Johu 
Valaces  and  his  son,  their  minister,  George  Actopolita,  is  the  only 
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While  they  sigh  for  past  greatness,  they  are  doubt- 
less sensible  of  present  blessings  :  in  the  long 
series  of  the  Courtenay  annals,  the  most  splendid 
a>ra  is  likewise  the  most  unfortunate  ;  nor  can  an 
opulent  peer  of  Britain  be  inclined  to  envy  the 
emperors  of  Constantinople,  who  wandered  over 
Europe  to  solicit  alms  for  the  support  of  their  dig- 
nity and  the  defence  of  their  capital. 


CHAP.  LXII. 

The  Greek  emperors  of  Nice  and  Comtantinople.— 
Elevation  and  reign  of  Michael  Palceologus.—His 
false  union  with  the  pope  and  the  Latin  church. — 
Hostile  designs  of  Charles  of  Anjou.— Revolt  of 

Sicily. War  of  the  Catalans  in  Asia  and  Greece. 

— Revolutions  and  present  state  of  Athens. 

The  loss  of  Constantinople  restored  a  Restoration  of  the 

.     ,,      r^         1         T..«,-«     Greek  empire. 

momentary  Vigour  to  (he  Greeks.  I'lom 
their  palaces,  the  princes  and  nobles  were  driven 
into  the  field;    and  the  fragments  of  the   falling 
monarchy  were  grasped  by  the  hands  of  the  most 
vigorous  or  the  most   skilful   candidates.     In  the 
long  and  barren  pages  of  the  Byzantine  annals,'  it 
would  not  be  an  easy  task  to  equal  the  two  charac- 
ters of  Theodore   Lascaris  and  John    .j.,,^„j„„ ,  „. 
Ducas  Vataces,''   who  replanted  and  ^  ^  ''^^!,'^_^2n 
upheld  the  Roman  standard  at  Nice  in    '    ' 
Bithynia.     The  diflference  of  their  virtues  was  hap- 
pily suited  to  the  diversity  of  their  situation.     In 
his  first  efforts,  the  fugitive  Lascaris  commanded 
only  three  cities  and  two   thousand  soldiers:   his 
reign  was  the  season  of  generous  and  active  despair: 
in  every  military  operation  he  staked  bis  life  and 
crown  ;  and  his  enemies,  of  the  Hellespont  and  the 
Ma-ander,  were  surprised  by  his  celerity  and  sub- 
dued   by    his    boldness.      A    victorious    reign    of 
eighteen  years  expanded  the  principality  of  Nice  to 
the   maarnitude    of  an   empire.      The     John  Ducas 

^  .       ,  V  ataees, 

throne  of  his  successor  and  son-in-law  j^  p  im2— 1235. 
Vataces  was  founded  on  a  more  solid  ^ct.  m. 
basis,  a  larger  scope,  and  more  plentiful  resources; 
and  it  was  the  temper,  as  well  as  the  interest,  of 
Vataces  to  calculate  the  risk,  to  expect  the  moment, 
and  to  insure  the  success,  of  bis  ambitious  designs. 
In  the  decline  of  the  Latins,  I  have  briefly  exposed 
the  progress  of  the  Greeks  ;  the  prudent  and  gradual 
advances  of  a  conqueror,  who,  in  a  reign  of  thirty- 
three  years,  rescued  the  provinces  from  national  and 
foreign  usurpers,  till  he  pres.sed  on  all  sides  the  im- 
perial city,  a  leafless  and  sapless  trunk,  which  must 
fall  at  the  first  stroke  of  the  axe.  But  his  interior 
and  peaceful  administration  is  still  more  deserving 

Renuine  contemporary  :  but  George  Pachymer  rcUirned  to  Co«^'^ti. 
nonic  with  the  Greeks  at  the  ase  of  nine  eon.  (Hauck  us.  di  Siripl 
BvAnt  c  33,  3J.  p.  564-578.  Fabric.  Bibhot.  Griee.  toin  v  .  p.  «8 
-4G0)  Vet  the  I'lislory  of  NicephorusGregoras  though  of  the  for- 
teeiith  century,  is  a  valuable  uarrativc  from  the  takuig  of  Cunstanti- 

"TNk'^S^ri^G'regoras  (1,  ii.  c,  l.)  distinguishes  between  the  of.,« 
ipj.,rof  Lascaris,  auS  the  tv,a»c,a  of  Vataces,  The  two  portra.ls  ars 
in  a  very  good  style. 
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of  notirc  and  praise.'  Tlic  calamities  of  the  times 
liad  wasted  tliu  numbers  and  tlic  substanec  of  tlie 
(ireeks;  tlic  motives  and  the  means  of  a;;riciilturc 
were  extirpated  ;  and  the  most  fertile  lands  were 
left  willioiit  cultivation  or  inhabitants.  A  portion 
of  this  vacant  property  was  occupied  and  improved 
by  the  command,  and  for  the  benelil,  of  the  empe- 
ror:  a  powerful  hand  and  a  vigilant  eye  supplied 
and  surpassed,  by  a  skilful  management,  the  minute 
diligence  of  a  private  farmer :  the  royal  domain 
became  the  garden  and  granary  of  Asia ;  and  with- 
out impoverishing  the  people,  the  sovereign  acquired 
a  fund  of  innocent  and  productive  wealth.  Accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  his  lands  were  sown 
with  corn  or  planted  with  vines  ;  the  pastures  were 
tilled  with  horses  and  oxen,  willi  sheep  and  hogs; 
and  when  Vataccs  presented  to  the  empress  a  crown 
of  diamonds  and  pearls,  he  informed  her  with  a 
smile,  that  this  precious  ornament  arose  from  the 
sale  of  the  eggs  of  liis  innumerable  poultry.  The 
produce  of  his  domain  was  applied  to  the  mainten- 
ance of  his  palace  and  hospitals,  the  calls  of  dignity 
and  benevolence  :  the  lesson  was  still  more  useful 
than  the  revenue  ;  the  plough  was  restored  to  its 
ancient  security  and  honour ;  and  the  nobles  were 
taught  to  seek  a  sure  and  independent  revenue  from 
their  estates,  instead  of  adorning  their  splendid 
beggary  by  the  oppression  of  the  people,  or  (what  is 
almost  the  same)  by  the  favours  of  the  court.  The 
•superlluous  stock  of  corn  and  caltlc  was  eagerly 
purchased  by  the  Turks,  with  whom  Vataces  pre- 
served a  strict  and  sincere  alliance ;  but  he  discou- 
raged the  importation  of  foreign  manufactures,  the 
costly  silks  of  the  east,  and  the  curious  labours  of 
the  Italian  looms.  "  The  demands  of  nature  and 
necessity,"  was  he  accustomed  to  say,  "  arc  indis- 
pensable ;  but  the  influence  of  fashion  may  rise  and 
sink  at  the  breath  of  a  monarch  ;"  and  both  his 
precept  and  example  recommended  simplicity  of 
manners  and  the  use  of  domestic  industry.  The 
education  of  youth  and  the  revival  of  learning  were 
the  most  serious  objects  of  his  care ;  and,  without 
deciding  the  precedency,  he  pronounced  with  truth, 
that  a  prince  and  a  philosopher''  are  the  two  most 
eminent  characters  of  human  society.  His  first 
wife  was  Irene,  the  daughter  of  Theodore  Lascaris, 
a  woman  more  illustrious  by  her  personal  merit,  the 
milder  virtues  of  her  sex,  than  by  the  blood  of  the 
Angcli  and  Comneni,  that  flowed  in  her  veins,  and 
transmitted  the  inheritance  of  the  empire.  After 
her  death  he  was  contracted  to  Anne,  or  Constance, 
a  natural  daughter  of  the  emperor  Frederic  the 
second  ;  but  as  the  bride  had  not  attained  the 
years  of  puberty,  Vataccs  placed  in  his  solitary  bed 
an  Italian  damsel  of  her  train;  and  his  amorous 
weakness  bestowed  on  the  concubine  the  honours, 

c  Parhyilier,  I.  i.  c.  23,  24.  Nic.  Greg.  1.  ii.  c.  6.  The  rcMler  of  the 
ByzatitiocK  must  observe  how  rarely  we  are  indulged  witli  suclj  pre- 
cioUR  ilctails. 

Mnivx  'jao  ixiravTtav  avPpidiruv  OVOfia^oiaTot  /!aiTi\evt  Knt  ^tiXoiro. 
^oc.  fGrc(^.  AcropnI.  c.  32.)  The  em|H*ror,  in  a  fannliar  ronversation, 
examined  and  encouraged  tlie  studies  of  liis  future  lo};otiiete. 

r  Compare  Acropolila,  (c.  18.  S2.)  and  tlie  two  first  books  of  Nice, 
(ihnrns  r;r(.;;oras. 

I  A    Persian  saying,  that  Cyrus  was  the  fallier,  iind   Darius  the 
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though  not  the  title,  of  lawful  empress.  His  frailty 
was  censured  as  a  flagitious  and  damnable  sin  by 
the  monks;  and  their  rude  invectives  exercised  and 
displayed  tlie  patience  of  the  royal  lover.  A  philo- 
sophic age  may  excuse  a  single  vice,  which  was 
redeemed  by  a  crowd  of  virtues  ;  and  in  the  review 
of  his  faults,  and  the  more  intemperate  passions  of 
Lascaris,  the  judgment  of  their  contemporaries  was 
softened  by  gratitude  to  the  second  founders  of  the 
empire.'  The  slaves  of  the  Latins,  without  law  or 
peace,  applauded  the  happiness  of  their  brethren 
w  ho  had  resumed  their  national  freedom ;  and 
Vataces  eniployeil  the  laudable  policy  of  convincing 
the  (Jrccks  of  every  dominion  that  it  was  their 
interest  to  be  enrolled  in  the  number  of  his  subjects. 

A  strong  shade  of  degeneracy  is  Theodore  i.as. 
visible  between  John  Vataccs  and  his  a'^'d!' '255. 
son  Theodore ;  between  the  founder 
who  sustained  the  weight,  and  the 
heir  who  enjoyed  the  splendour,  of  the  imperial 
crown.'  Yet  the  character  of  Theodore  was  not 
devoid  of  energy ;  he  had  been  educated  in  the 
school  of  his  father,  in  the  exercise  of  war  and 
hunting:  Constantinople  was  yet  spared;  but  in 
the  three  years  of  a  short  reign,  he  thrice  led  his 
armies  into  the  heart  of  Bulgaria.  His  virtues 
were  sullied  by  a  choleric  and  suspicious  temper; 
the  first  of  these  may  be  ascribed  to  the  ignorance 
of  control ;  and  the  second  might  naturally  arise 
from  a  dark  and  imperlVct  view  of  the  corruption  of 
mankind.  On  a  march  in  Bulgaria,  he  consulted 
on  a  question  of  policy  his  principal  ministers  ;  and 
the  Greek  logofhete,  George  Acropolila,  presumed 
to  olTend  him  by  the  declaration  of  a  free  and 
honest  opinion.  The  emperor  half-unsheathed  his 
scymitar;  but  his  more  deliberate  rage  reserved 
Acropolita  for  a  baser  punishment.  One  of  the 
first  officers  of  the  empire  was  ordered  to  dismount, 
stripped  of  his  robes,  and  extended  on  the  ground 
in  the  presence  of  the  prince  and  army.  In  this 
posture  he  was  chastised  with  so  many  and  such 
heavy  blows  from  the  clubs  of  two  guards  or  ex- 
ecutioners, that  when  Theodore  commanded  them 
to  cease,  the  great  logothete  was  scarcely  able  to 
rise  and  crawl  away  to  his  tent.  After  a  seclusion 
of  some  days,  he  was  recalled  by  a  peremptory 
mandate  to  his  seat  in  council  ;  and  so  dead  were 
the  Greeks  to  the  sense  of  honour  and  shame,  that 
it  is  from  the  narrative  of  the  sufferer  himself  that 
wc  acquire  the  knowledge  of  his  disgrace.^  The 
cruelty  of  the  emperor  was  exasperated  by  the  pangs 
of  sickness,  the  approach  of  a  premature  end,  and 
the  suspicion  of  poison  and  magic.  The  lives  and 
fortunes,  the  eyes  and  limbs,  of  his  kinsmen  and 
nobles,  were  sacrificed  to  envh  sally  of  passion  :  and 
before  he  died,  the  son  of  Vataces  might  deserve 

vtanter,  of  liis  subjects,  was  applied  to  VaUces  and  his  son.  But 
I'achymer  {I.  i.  c.  23.)  has  mistaken  the  niilil  Darius  fur  the  cruel 
Cambyses,  despot  or  tyrant  of  his  people.  By  the  institulinii  of  taxes, 
Darius  had  incurred  tiie  less  odious,  but  more  contemptible,  name  of 
Ka7^n^o^,  merchaiif  or  brolter.  (Herodotus,  iii.  8!).) 

(r  Acropolila  fc.  6.3.)  seems  to  admire  his  own  firmness  in  suslaining 
a  beating,  and  not  returning  to  council  till  he  was  called.  He  relates 
the  exploits  of  Theodore,  and  his  own  services,  from  c.  .W.  to  c.  74.  of 
his  history.     See  the  third  book  of  Nicephorus  Grtgoras. 
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from  the  people,  or  at  least  from  the  court,  the 
appellation  of  tyrant.     A  matron  of  the  family  of 
the  Pateologi  had  provoked  his  auger  by  refusing 
to  bestow  her  beauteous  daughter  on  the  vile  ple- 
beian who  was  recommended  by  his  caprice.    With- 
out regard  to  her  birth  or  age,  her  body,  as  high  as 
the  neck,  was  enclosed  in  a  sack  with  several  cats, 
who  were  pricked  with  pins  to  irritate  their  fury 
against  their  unfortunate  fellow-captive.      In   his 
l^st  hours  the  emperor  testified  a  wish  to  forgive 
and  be  forgiven,  a  just  anxiety  for  the  fate  of  John 
his  son  and  successor,  who,  at  the  age  of  eight  years, 
was  condemned  to  the  dangers  of  a  long  minority. 
Minority  of  John  His  last  choice  intrusted  the  office  of 
La^ris        ouardian  to  the   sanctity  of  the  pa- 
August.        triarch  Arsenius,  and  to  the  courage  ot 
George   Muzalon,  the   great   domestic,    who    was 
equally  distinguished  by  the  royal  favour  and  the 
public  hatred.     Since   their  connexion   with   the 
Latins,   the  names  and    privileges   of    hereditary 
rank  had  insinuated   themselves   into   the   Greek 
monarchy;  and  the  noble  families'' were  provoked 
by  the  elevation  of  a  worthless  favourite,  to  whose 
jnQuence  they  imputed  the  errors  and  calamities  of 
the  late  reign.     In  the  first  council,  after  the  empe- 
ror's  death,   Muzalon   from    a    lofty  throne    pro- 
nounced a  laboured   apology  of  his  conduct  and 
intentions :    his  modesty  was  subdued  by  a  unani- 
mous assurance  of  esteem   and  fidelity  ;   and  his 
most  inveterate  enemies  were  the  loudest  to  salute 
him  as  the  guardian  and  saviour  of  the  Romans. 
Eight  days  were  sufficient  to  prepare  the  execution 
of  "the  conspiracy.     On  the  ninth,  the  obsequies  of 
the  deceased  monarch  were  solemnized  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Magnesia,i  an  Asiatic  city,  where  he  expired, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Hermus,  and  at  the  foot  of 
mount  Sipylus.     The  holy  rites  were  interrupted  by 
a  sedition  of  the  guards  ;    Muzalon,  his  brothers, 
and  his  adherents,  were  massacred  at  the  foot  of  the 
altar;    and   the   absent   patriarch    was   associated 
with  a  new  colleague,  with  Michael  Pateologus,  the 
most  illustrious,  in  birth  and  merit,  of  the  Greek 

nobles." 

Of  those  who  are  proud  of  their  an- 
frcuJ'ofMlchti  cestors,  the  far  greater  part  must  be 
Paiseoiogus.  content  with  local  or  domestic  renown ; 
and  few  there  are  who  dare  trust  the  memorials  of 
their  family  to  the  public  annals  of  their  country. 
As  early  as  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  the 
noble  race  of  the  Pala^ologi'  stands  high  and  con- 
spicuous in  the  Byzantine  history :  it  was  the  valiant 
George  Pala^ologus  who  placed  the  father  of  the 
Comneni  on  the  throne  ;  and  his  kinsmen  or  de- 

h  Pachymer  (1.  i.  c.  21.)  names  and  discriminates  fifteen  or  twenty 
Greek  families,  «nc  o<ro<  aWoi,  i.t  >'?  iicia\oycvm  fciof  "<"  xpi'<"i 
a«iKCKpoT„7o.  Does  he  mean,  liy  this  decoration,  a  figurative  or  a 
real  ffolden  cliain  ?     Perliaps  both.  ,  „  .      .„  ,         .        i 

i  The  old  scosranhcrs,  with  Cellarius  and  D'Anville,  and  our  travel- 
lers, pirticularlj"  Pocock  and  Chandler,  will  teach  us  to  distinguish  the 
two  Ma'.-nesias  of  Asia  Minor,  of  the  Moeaiider  and  of  Npvhis.  I  he 
latter,  our  present  object,  is  still  flourishing  for  a  Turkish  city,  and 
lies  eight  hours,  or  leasucs,  to  the  north-east  of  Smyrna  (1  ournefor  , 
Voyage  dii  Levant,  torn.  iii.  lettre  xxii.  p.  365-370.  Chandlers 
Travels  into  Asia  Minor,  p.  267.)       ,,,.,,  .i      .  ~  , 

k  Sec  Acropolita,  (c.  7.^  76,  &c.)  who  lived  too  near  the  times; 
Pachymer,  (I.  i.  c.  13-25.)  Gregoras,  (I.  iii.  c.  3,  1,  S.) 


scendants  continue,  in  each  generation,  to  lead  the 
armies  and  councils  of  the  state.     The  purple  was 
not  dishonoured   by  their  alliance  ;   and  had  the 
law   of   succession,   and   female   succession,   been 
strictly  observed,  the   wife  of  Theodore   Lascaris 
must  have  yielded  to  her  elder  sister,  the  mother  of 
Michael    Pal*ologus,   who   afterwards   raised  his 
family  to  the  throne.     In  his  person,  the  splendour 
of  birth  was  dignified  by  the  merit  of  the  soldier 
and  statesman:  in  his  early  youth  he  was  promoted 
to  the  office  of  constable  or  commander  of  the  French 
mercenaries  ;  the  private  e-xpense  of  a  day  never 
exceeded  three  pieces  of  gold  ;  but  his  ambition 
was  rapacious   and   profuse  ;   and  his   gifts   were 
doubled  by  .the   graces   of    his   conversation   and 
manners.     The  love  of  the  soldiers  and  people  ex- 
cited the  jealousy  of  the  court ;  and  Michael  thrice 
escaped  from  the  dangers  in  which  he  was  involved 
by  his  own  imprudence  or  that  of  his  friends.     I. 
Under  the  reign  of  Justice  and  Vataces,  a  dispute 
arose-"  between  two  officers,  one  of  whom  accused 
the  other  of  maintaining  the  hereditary  right  of  the 
Pala?ologi.     The  cause  was  decided,  according  to 
the  new  jurisprudence  of  the  Latins,  by  single  com- 
bat :  the  defendant  was  overthrown  ;  but  he  per- 
sisted in  declaring  that  himself  alone  was  guilty ; 
and  that  he  had  uttered  these  rash  or  treasonable 
speeches  without  the  approbation  or  knowledge  of 
his  patron.     Yet  a  cloud  of  suspicion  hung  over 
the  innocence  of  the  constable :  he  was  still  pur- 
sued by  the  whispers  of  malevolence  ;  and  a  subtle 
courtier,  the  archbishop  of  Philadelphia,  urged  him 
to  accept  the  judgment  of  God  in  the  fiery  proof  of 
the  ordeal."    Three  days  before  the  trial,  the  patients 
arm  was  enclosed  in  a  bag,  and   secured   by  the 
royal  signet ;  and  it  was  incumbent  on  him  to  bear 
a  red-hot  ball  of  iron  three  times  from  the  altar  to 
the  rails  of  the  sanctuary,  without  artifice  and  with- 
out injury.     PaUeologus  eluded  the  dangerous  e-x- 
periment  with  sense   and   pleasantry.      "  I  am  a 
soldier,"  said  he,  "  and  will  boldly  enter  the  lists 
with  my  accusers  :  but  a  layman,  a  sinner  like  my- 
self, is  not  endowed  with  the  gift  of  miracles,    your 
piety,  most  holy  prelate,  may  deserve   the  inter- 
position of  heaven,  and  from  your  hands  I  will 
receive  the  fiery  globe,  the  pledge  of  my  innocence. 
The  archbishop  started ;  the  emperor  smiled  ;  and 
the  absolution  or  pardon  of  Michael  was  approved 
by  new  rewards  and  new  services.     II.  In  the  suc- 
ceeding reign,  as  he  held  the  government  of  Nice, 
he   was   secretly  informed,  that  the  mind   of  tlie 
absent  prince  was  poisoned  with  jealousy  ;  and  that 
death,  or  blindness,  would  be  his  final  reward.     In- 


1  The  pedilirec  of  Pala=ologus  is  explained  by  »"""fV  ■.  (f^™;'' 

^■fl^c^HUri^l'^tLIl^^S/nKlllSttSp  this  curious  adven. 
ture   which  seem  to  have  escaped  the  more  recent  writers 

,,  Vnclivmcr  (1  i.  c.  12.)  "ho  speaks  with  (iroper  contempt  of  this 
bal,.ro\riah  affirms,  thai  he  haf  seen  in  li'is  J-""'  »■?;'>:  1"?"';^ 
„^,o  hid  sustained,  without  injury,  the  huryordcll  Asa  Greek,  he  is 
rreduot  bit  lie  ingenuity  ol  the  Greeks  might  furmsli  s<,n.e 
reiitdie"  of  .art  or  fraud'against  their  owu  superstition,  or  that  of  their 
lyrant. 
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stead  of  awaiting  the  rclurii  and  sentence  of  Theo- 
dore,  tlie   ronstable   witii    some    followers  eseaped 
from  the  eitv  and  llie  empire  ;  and  though  ho  was 
plundered  \>\  the  Turkmans  of  the  desert,  he  found 
a  hospitable  refuse  in  the  court  of  the  sultan.     In 
the  ambiguous  state  of  an  exile,  Michael  reconciled 
the  duties  of  gratitude  and   loyalty  :   drawing  his 
sword  against  the  Tartars  ;  admonishing  the  gar- 
risons of  the  R(nnan  limit;  and  ])roniollng,  by  his 
inlluenec,  the  restoration   of   peace,   in   which  his 
pardon  and  recall  were  honourably  included.     III. 
A\'hilc  he  guarded  the  west  against  the  despot  of 
Epirus,   Michael   was   again   suspected   and   con- 
demned in  the  palace  ;   and  such  was  his  loyally 
or  weakness,  that  he  submilted  to  be  led  in  chains 
above  si.\  hundred  miles   from    Diirazzo  to   Nice. 
The  civility  of  the  messenger  alleviated  his  disgrace  ; 
the  emperor's  sickness  dispelled   his  danger;  and 
the  last  breath  of  Theodore,  which   recommended 
his  infant  .son,  at  once  acknowledged  the  innocence 
and  the  power  of  Palaeologus. 
Ilisiirvation  to       But  his  innocencc  had  been  too  un- 
iroue.       worthily  treated,  and   his  power  was 
too  strongly  felt,  to  curb  an  aspiring  subject  in  the 
fair  field  that  was  opened  to  his  ambilion."     In  the 
council  after  the  death  of  Theodore,  he  was  the  first 
to  pronounce,  and  the  last  to  violate,  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  .Muzalon  ;   and  so  de.vterous  was  his 
conduct,  that  he  reaped  the  benefit,  without  incurring 
the  guilt,  or  at  least  the  reproach,  of  the  subsequent 
massacre.     In  the  choice  of  a  regent,  he  balanced 
tlie  interests  and  passionsof  the  candidates;  turned 
their  envy  and   hatred   from  himself  against  each 
other,  and  forced  every  competitor  to  own,  that,  after 
his  own  claims,  those  of  PaUeologus  were  best  en- 
titled to  the  preference.     Under  the  title  of  great 
duke,  he  accepted  or  assumed,  during  a  long  mi- 
nority, the  active  powers  of  government;  the  patri- 
arch was  a  venerable  name  ;  and  the  factious  nobles 
were  seduced,  or  oppressed,  by  the  ascendant  of  his 
genius.     The  fruits  of  the  economy  of  Vataees  were 
deposited   in   a  strong  castle  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hermus,  in  the  custody  of  the  faitliful  Varangians  : 
the  constable  retained  his  command  or   inlluence 
over  the  foreign  troops ;  he  employed  the  guards  to 
possess  the  treasure,  and  the  treasure  to  corrupt  the 
guards  ;  and  whatsoever  miglit  be  the  abuse  of  the 
public  money,  his  character  was  above  the  suspicion 
of  private  avarice.     JJy  himself,  or   by  his  emis- 
saries, he  strove  to  persuade  every  rank  of  subjects, 
that  their  own  prosperity  would  rise  in  just  propor- 
tion  to   the  establishment  of  his  authority.     The 
weightof  taxes  was  suspended,  the  perpetual  theme 
of  popular  complaint;  and  he  prohibited  the  trials 

0  Witliont  cnmpariiii;  Pacliymcr  to  ThnrydiilM  or  T.ii  ilus,  I  will 
praiw  Ins  narrative,  (1.  i.  c  1.3-32.  1.  ii.  c.  1-9.)  ivliirh  |iiirMlts  ll.e 
ancciit  of  PalicolitcuH  with  clocineiire,   |ii-rKpiriiity,   an«i  tolerable  free- 

;p  Acropolita  is  more  cautions,  aix]  (Jrefforas  more  eoricise. 
p  The  jiidirial  comb.nt  w.i.s  aholi.^lied  hy  St.  I.oiiiH  in  his  own  terri- 
Inrin ;  ai,<l  hi,  ex.implc  anil  anthorily  were  al  Imiith   prevalent  in 
Franre.  (tsprit  He.  I.oix.  1.  xxviii.  c.  2!l.) 

1  In  eivil  rav«  Henry  II.  pave  an  option  to  the  defenilant ;  Glanville 
P  .  V-  .  '*:.'"'•'  ^y  t>idencc,  and  that  by  judicial  combat  is  repro- 
lalcd  m  the  Flela.  -J-et  tin,  trial  by  baltlelia»  never  been  abrogated  in 
ilic  l.iiKli,!,  law,  ami  it  wa.i  ordered  by  the  judges  as  laic  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  century.  J  J      o  B 


by  the  ordeal  and  judicial  combat.     These  barbaric 
institutions  were  already  abolished  or  iindermined 
in  France''  and  England;"  and  the  appeal  to  the 
sword  oll'ended  the  sense  of  a  civilized,'  and  the 
temper  of  an  unwarlike,  people.     For  the   future 
maintenance  of  their  wives  and  children,  the  vete- 
rans were  grateful:  the  priest  and  the  philosopher 
applauded  his  ardent  zeal  for  the  advancement  of 
religion  and   learning  ;  and   bis  vague  promise  of 
rewarding  merit  was  applied  by  every  candidate  to 
his  own  hopes.     Conscious  of  the  inlluence  of  the 
clergy,  Michael  successfully  laboured  to  secure  the 
suffrage  of  that  powerful  order.     Their  expensive 
journey  from  Nice  to  Magnesia,  allorded  a  decent 
and    ample    pretence  :    the    leading   prelates   were 
tempted   by  the  liberality  of  his  nocturnal  visits  ; 
and  the  incorruptible  patriarch  was  llallt-red  by  the 
homage  of  his  new  colleague,  who  led  his  mule  by 
the   bridle  into   the  town,  and   removed  to  a  re- 
spectful  distance   the   importunity  of  the   crowd. 
Without  renouncing   his   title    by   royal   descent, 
Pala!ologus  encoutaged  a  free  discussion   into  the 
advantages  of  elective  monarchy  ;  and  his  adherents 
asked,  with  the  insolence  of  triumph,  what  patient 
would  trust  his  wealth,  or  what  merchant  abandon 
his  vessel,  to  the  hendilary  skill  of  a  physician  or 
pilot?     The  youth  of  the  empeior,  and  the  impend- 
ing dangers  of  a  minority,  required  the  support  of  a 
mature  and  experienced  guardian  ;  of  an  associate 
raised  above  the  envy  of  his  e(|uals,  and  invested 
with  the  name  and  prerogatives  of  royalty.     For  the 
interest  of  the  prince  and  people,  witlkout  any  scllish 
views  for  himself  or  his  family,  the  gieat  duke  con- 
sented to  guard  and  instruct  the  son  of  Theodore  ; 
but  he  sighed  for  the  happy  moment  when  he  might 
restore  to  his  firmer  hands  the  administration  of  his 
patrimony,  and  enjoy  the  blessings  of  a   private 
station.     He  was  first  invested  with  the  title  and 
prerogatives  of  despot,  which  bestowed  the  purple 
ornaments,  and  the  second    place   in    the    Uonian 
monarchy.     It  was  afterwards  agreed  that  Jolin  and 
Michael  should   be   proclaimed  as  joint  emperors, 
and  raised  on  the  buckler,  but  that  the  pre-eminence 
should  be  reserved  for  the  bii1li-right  of  the  former. 
A  mutual  league  of  amity  was  pledged  between  the 
royal  partners  ;  and  in  case  of  a  rupture,  the  sub- 
jects were   bound   by   their  oath  of  allegiance   to 
declare  themselves  against  the  aggressor;  an  am- 
biguous name,  the  seed  of  discord  and  eivil  war. 
Pabeologus  was  content  ;    but  on   the  day  of  the 
coronation,  and  in  the  cathedral  of  Nice,  his  zealous 
adherents  most  vehemently  urged  the  just  priority 
of  his  age  and  merit.     Tlie  unseasonable  dispute 
was   eluded   by  postponing  to  a  more  convenient 

r  Vet  an  inirrnions  friend  has  urged  to  mc  in  mitigation  of  thi.s 
prarfice,  I.  Tiint  in  nations  einergiiif;  from  barbarism,  it  moderates  the 
ircence  of  private  war  and  arbitrary  revenge.  2.  That  it  is  less  absurd 
than  the  trials  by  the  orilcal.  or  boiling  water,  or  the  cross,  which  it 
lias  contributed  to  abolish.  3.  Titat  it  .served  at  least  as  a  lest  of  per- 
sonal courage  ;  a  quality  so  seldom  united  with  a  base  disposition,  tli.it 
the  danger  of  a  trial  might  be  some  check  to  a  malicious  prosecutor, 
ami  a  useful  barrier  against  injustice  supported  by  power.  The  gallant 
and  unfortunate  earl  of  Surrey  might  probably  have  escaped  liis  un. 
merited  fate,  had  not  his  demand  of  the  combat  against  bis  accuser 
been  overruled. 
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opportunity  the  coronation  of  John  Lascaris ;  and 
he  wallied  with  a  slight  diadem  in  the  train  of  his 
guardian,  who  alone  received  the  imperial  crown 
from  the  hands  of  the  patriarcli.  It  was  not  without 
Michael  Palaw-  extremercluctance that  Arscnius aban- 
°l"b'7>6o!"^'  doned  the  cause  of  his  pupil  ;  but  the 
Januirj-  I.  Varangians  brandished  their  battle- 
axes  ;  a  sign  of  assent  was  extorted  from  the  trem- 
bling jouth  ;  and  some  voices  were  heard,  that  the 
life  of  a  child  should  no  longer  impede  the  settlement 
of  tlie  nation.  A  full  harvest  of  honours  and  em- 
ployments was  distributed  among  his  friends  by  the 
grateful  Palieologus.  In  his  own  family  he  created 
a  despot  and  two  sebastocrators  ;  Alexius  Strate- 
gopulus  was  decorated  with  the  title  of  Ca?sar;  and 
that  veteran  commander  soon  repaid  the  obligation, 
by  restoring  Constantinople  to  the  Greek  emperor. 
Recorery  of  It  was  in  the  second   year   of  his 

'^r'D"i"6?'^'    "^"Sn.  "Ii'le  he  resided  in  the  palace 
July  2i.  and    gardens    of    Nympha^um,*    near 

Smyrna,  that  the  first  messenger  arrived  at  the  dead 
of  night;  and  the  stupendous  intelligence  was  im- 
parted to  Michael,  after  he  had  been  gently  waked 
by  the  tender  precaution  of  his  sister  Eulogia.  The 
man  was  unknown  or  obscure  ;  he  produced  no  let- 
ters from  the  victorious  Caesar;  nor  could  it  easilv 
be  credited,  after  the  defeat  of  Vataces  and  the  re- 
cent failure  of  Palseologus  himself,  that  the  capital 
had  been  surprised  by  a  detachment  of  eight  hun- 
dred soldiers.  As  an  hostage,  the  doubtful  author 
was  confined,  with  the  assurance  of  death  or  an 
ample  recompence ;  and  the  court  was  left  some 
hours  in  the  anxiety  of  hope  and  fear,  till  the  mes- 
sengers of  Alexius  arrived  with  the  authentic  in- 
telligence, and  displayed  the  trophies  of  the  con- 
quest, the  sword  and  sceptre,'  the  buskins  and 
bonnet,"  of  the  usurper  Baldwin,  which  he  had  dropt 
in  his  precipitate  flight.  A  general  assembly  of  the 
bishops,  senators,  and  nobles,  was  immediately  con- 
vened, and  never  perhaps  was  an  event  received 
■with  more  heartfelt  and  universal  joy.  In  a  studied 
oration,  the  new  sovereign  of  Constantinople  con- 
gratulated his  own  and  the  public  fortune,  "  There 
was  a  time,"  said  he,  "  a  far  distant  time,  when  the 
Roman  empire  extended  to  the  Adriatic,  the  Tigris, 
and  the  confines  of  j^Lthiopia.  After  the  loss  of  the 
provinces,  our  capital  itself,  in  these  last  and  cala- 
mitous days,  has  been  wrested  from  our  hands  by 
the  barbarians  of  the  west.  From  the  lowest  ebb, 
the  tide  of  prosperity  has  again  returned  in  our  fa- 
vour; but  our  prosperity  was  that  of  fugitives  and 
exiles:  and  when  we  were  asked,  which  was  the 
country  of  the  Romans,  we  indicated  with  a  blush 
the  climate  of  the  globe  and  the  quarter  of  the  hea- 
vens.    The  divine  Providence  has  now  restored  to 


s  The  site  of  Nymphieitm  is  not  clearly  defined  in  ancient  or  modern 
Cen^rapliy.  But  from  the  last  hours  of  Vataces,  (Acropolita,  c.  52.) 
it  is  evident  the  palace  and  gardens  of  his  favourite  residence  were  in 
the  neighbourliood  of  Smyrna.  Nymphsum  might  he  loosely  placed 
in  Lydia.  (Gregoras,  1.  vi.  6.) 

t  This  sceptre,  the  emblem  of  justice  and  power,  was  a  lon^  staff, 
such  as  was  used  hy  the  heroes  in  Homer.  By  the  latter  Greeks  it  was 
named  Dicanice,  and  the  imi>eriai  sceptic  was  distinguished  as  usual 
by  the  red  or  purple  colour. 


our  arms  the  city  of  Consfanline,  the  sacred  seat  of 
leligion  and  empire  ;  and  it  w  ill  depend  on  our  va- 
lour and  conduct  to  render  this  important  acquisi- 
tion the  pledge  and  omen  of  future  victories."  So 
eager  was  the  impatience  of  the  prince  Return  of  the 
and  people,  that  Michael  made  his  ^'^%"^^\"' 
triumphal  entry  into  Constantinople  *"■>'■  '■•■ 
only  twenty  days  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Latins. 
The  golden  gate  was  thrown  open  at  his  approach ; 
the  devout  conqueror  dismounted  from  his  horse  ; 
and  a  miraculous  image  of  Mary  the  Conductress 
was  borne  before  him,  that  the  divine  Virgin  in 
person  might  appear  to  conduct  him  to  the  temple 
of  her  Son,  the  cathedral  of  St.  Sophia.  But  after 
the  first  transport  of  devotion  and  pride,  he  sighed 
at  the  dreary  prospect  of  solitude  and  ruin.  The 
palace  was  defiled  with  smoke  and  dirt,  and  the 
gross  intemperance  of  the  Franks;  whole  streets  had 
been  consumed  by  fire,  or  were  decayed  by  the  in- 
juries of  time  ;  the  sacred  and  profane  edifices  were 
stripped  of  their  ornaments  ;  and,  as  if  they  were 
conscious  of  their  approaching  exile,  the  industry  of 
the  Latins  had  been  confined  to  the  work  of  pillage 
and  destruction.  Trade  had  expired  under  the  pres- 
sure of  anarchy  and  distress,  and  tlie  numbers  of 
inhabitants  had  decreased  with  the  opulence  of  the 
city.  It  was  the  first  care  of  the  Greek  monarch  to 
reinstate  the  nobles  in  the  palaces  of  their  fathers; 
and  the  houses  or  the  ground  which  they  occupied 
were  restored  to  the  families  that  could  exhibit  a 
legal  right  of  inheritance.  But  the  far  greater  part 
was  extinct  or  lost  ;  the  vacant  property  had  de- 
volved to  the  lord  ;  he  repeopled  Constantinople  by 
a  liberal  invitation  to  the  provinces  ;  and  the  brave 
volunteers  were  seated  in  the  capital  which  had  been 
recovered  by  their  arms.  The  French  barons  and 
the  principal  families  had  retired  with  their  em- 
peror ;  but  the  patient  and  humble  crowd  of  Latins 
were  attached  to  the  country,  and  indifi'erent  to  the 
change  of  masters.  Instead  of  banishing  the  facto- 
ries of  the  Pisans,  Venetians,  and  Genoese,  the 
prudent  conqueror  accepted  their  oaths  of  allegi- 
ance, encouraged  their  industry,  confirmed  their 
privileges,  and  allowed  them  to  live  under  the  juris- 
diction of  their  proper  magistrates.  Of  these  na- 
tions, the  Pisans  and  Venetians  preserved  their 
respective  quarters  in  the  city  ;  but  the  services 
and  power  of  the  Genoese  deserved  at  the  same 
time  the  gratitude  and  the  jealousy  of  the  Greek.s, 
Their  independent  colony  was  first  planted  at  the 
sea-port  town  of  Ileraclea  in  Thrace.  They  were 
speedily  recalled,  and  settled  in  the  exclusive  pos- 
session of  the  suburb  of  Galata,  an  advantageous 
post,  in  which  they  revived  the  commerce,  and  in- 
sulted the  majesty,  of  the  Byzantine  empire." 


«  Acropolita  affirms  (c.  87.)  that  this  Ixinnet  was  after  the  French 
fashion  ;  hut  from  the  ruby  at  the  point  or  summit.  Ducange  (Htst.  de 
f".  r.  I.  v.  c.  2H,  29.)  believes  that  it  was  the  hiRh.crowned  hat  of  the 
Greeks.     Could  Acropolita  mistake  the  dress  of  his  own  court  * 

X  See  Pachymcr,  (I.  2.  c.  28—33.)  Acropolita,  (c.  !«.)  Nicephorus 
Gregoras,  (1.  iv.  7.)  and  for  the  treatment  of  tlie  subject  Latins,  Oucauge, 
(I.  V,  c.  30,  31  } 
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llLolirn  till* 
young  eilipiTor, 
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The  recovery  of  Coiistaiitiuoplc  was 
celebrated  as  the  a.'ra  of  a  now  empire: 
the  conqueror,  alone,  and  by  the  right 
of  the  sword,  renewed  his  coronation 
in  the  church  of  St.  Sophia  ;  and  the 
name  and  liouours  of  John  Lascaris,  his  pupil  and 
lawful  sovereign,  were  insensibly  abolished.  Uuthis 
claims  .still  lived  in  the  minds  of  the  people ;  and 
the  royal  youth  must  speedily  attain  the  years  of 
manhood  and  ambition.  By  fear  or  conscience, 
Pahcologus  was  restrained  from  dipping  his  hands 
in  innocent  and  royal  blood  ;  but  the  anxiety  of  a 
usurper  and  a  i)arcnt  urged  him  to  secure  his  throne, 
by  one  of  those  imperfect  crimes  so  familiar  to  the 
modern  Greeks.  The  loss  of  sight  incapacitated 
the  young  prince  for  the  active  business  of  the 
world  :  instead  of  tlie  brutal  violence  of  tearing  out 
his  eyes,  the  visual  nerve  was  destroyed  by  the 
intense  glare  of  a  red-hot  bason,^  and  John  Lasca- 
ris was  removed  to  a  distant  castle,  where  he  spent 
many  years  in  privacy  and  oblivion.  Such  cool 
and  deliberate  guilt  may  seem  incompatible  with 
remorse;  but  if  Michael  could  trust  the  mercy  of 
Heaven,  he  was  not  inaccessible  to  the  reproaches 
and  vengeance  of  mankind,  which  he  had  provoked 
by  cruelty  and  treason.  His  cruelty  imposed  on  a 
servile  court  the  duties  of  applause  or  silence;  but 
the  clergy  had  a  right  to  speak  in  the  name  of  their 
invisible  master ;  and  their  holy  legions  were  led  by 
a  prelate,  who.se  character  was  above  the  tempta- 
tioo  of  hope  or  fear.  After  a  short  abdication  of 
his  dignity,  Arsenius '  had  consented  to  ascend  the 
ecclesiastical  throne  of  Constantinople,  and  to  pre- 
side in  the  restoration  of  the  church.  His  pious 
simplicity  was  long  deceived  by  the  arts  of  Paheo- 
logus ;  and  his  patience  and  submission  might 
soothe  the  usurper,  and  protect  the  safety  of  the 
young  prince.  On  the  news  of  this  inhuman  treat- 
ment, (he  patriarch  unsheathed  the  spiritual  sword; 
and  superstition,  on  this  occasion,  was  enlisted  in 
the  cause  of  humanity  and  justice. 
In  a  synod  of  bishops,  who  were  sti- 
mulated by  the  example  of  his  zeal, 
the  patriarch  jironounccd  a  sentence 
of  excommunication  ;  though  his  pru- 
dence still  repeated  the  name  of  Michael  in  tlie 
public  prayers.  The  eastern  prelates  had  not 
adopted  the  dangerous  maxims  of  ancient  Rome  ; 
nor  did  they  presume  to  enforce  their  censures,  by 
deposing  princes,  or  absolving  nations  from  their 
oaths  of  allegiance.  But  the  christian  who  had 
been  separated  from  C!od  and  the  church,  became 
an  object  of  horror  ;  and  in  a  turbulent  and  fanatic 
capital,  that  horror  might  arm  the  hand  of  an  assas- 
sin, or  inflame  a  sedition  of  tlie  people.    PalaBoIogus 

>■  Tlii5t  milder  invention  for  extiiipiiisliing  tlic  siftllt,  w.ntried  by  the 
pliiloviplier  DemfKTitns  on  hiltiself,  when  lie  sotl'jlit  tn  withdraw  liiu 
iiiiinl  from  the  visililc  world  :  n  fooli«h  story  !  The  word  abacinare, 
in  Latin  anil  Italian,  liafl  fiirniihed  Dncanffe  (Gloss.  Latin.)  with  an 
n[)|K>rtiiiiity  to  review  the  various  modes  of  lilindini;;  the  more  violent 
were  scoopinj;.  burning;  with  an  iron  or  hot  vinegar,  and  binding  the 
lieail  with  a  strong  cord  till  the  eyes  burst  from  their  H)ckets.  Inge- 
liiou-  tyrants! 

r  S<-e  the  tirst  retreat  and  restoration  of  Arsenius,  in  Parhymer,  (I.  2. 
c.  !.'».  I.  iii.  r.  I,  2,)  and   Nieeplmrus  Grcijoias.  (I.  iii.  e.  I.  1.  iv.  <■.  1  ) 


I.S  excommuni- 
cated by  the 
patriarch  Ar. 
senins, 

A.  D.   1262 
—  1208. 


felt  his  danger,  confessed  his  guilt,  and  deprecated 
his  judge  :  the  act  was  irretrievable  ;  the  prize  was 
obtained  ;  and  the  most  rigorous  penance,  which  he 
solicited,  would  have  raiscil  the  sinner  lo  the  repu- 
tation of  ii  saint.  The  unrelenting  patriaicit  refused 
lo  aiinotintx  any  means  of  atonement  or  any  hopes 
of  mercy  ;  and  condescended  only  to  pronounce, 
that,  for  so  great  a  crime,  great  indeed  must  be  the 
satisfaction.  "  Do  you  require,"  said  Michael, 
"  that  I  should  abdicate  the  empire?"  And  at  these 
words,  he  oQ'ered,  or  seemed  to  offer,  the  sword  of 
state.  Arsenius  eagerly  grasped  this  pledge  of  .so- 
vereignty :  but  when  he  perceived  that  the  emperor 
was  unwilling  to  purchase  absolution  at  so  dear  a 
rate,  he  indignantly  escaped  to  his  cell,  and  left 
the  royal  sinner  kneeling  and  weeping  before  the 
door.> 

The  danger  and  scandal  of  this  ex-   schism  of  the 
communication  subsisted  above  three  .   *'!="''"•.  , 

A.D.  l2Gt>— 1312. 

years,  till  the  popular  clamour  was 
assuaged  by  time  and  repentance  ;  till  the  brethren 
of  Arsenius  condemned  bis  inflexible  spirit,  so  re- 
pugnant to  the  unbounded  forgiveness  of  the  gospel. 
The  emperor  had  artfully  insinuated,  that,  if  he 
were  still  rejected  at  home,  he  might  seek,  in  the 
Roman  pontiff,  a  more  indulgent  judge  ;  but  it  was 
far  more  easy  and  efl'cctual  to  find  or  to  place  that 
judge  at  the  head  of  the  Byzantine  church.  Ar.se- 
nius  was  involved  in  a  vague  rumour  of  conspiracy 
and  disafl'eetion  ;  some  irregular  steps  in  his  ordi- 
nation and  government  were  liable  to  censure;  a 
synod  deposed  him  from,  the  episcopal  office  ;  and 
he  was  transported  under  a  guard  of  soldiers  to  a 
small  island  of  the  Propontis.  Before  his  exile,  he 
suddenly  requested  that  a  strict  account  might  be 
taken  of  the  treasures  of  the  church  ;  boasted,  that 
his  sole  riches,  three  pieces  of  gold,  had  been  earned 
by  transcribing  the  psalms  ;  continued  to  assert  the 
freedom  of  his  mind  ;  and  denied,  with  his  last 
breath,  the  pardon  which  was  implored  by  the  royal 
sinner.''  After  some  delay,  Gregory,  bishop  of  Adri- 
anople,  was  translated  to  the  Byzantine  throne ; 
but  his  authority  was  found  insufficient  to  support 
the  absolution  of  the  emperor;  and  Joseph,  a  re- 
verend monk,  was  substituted  to  that  important 
function.  This  edifying  scene  was  represented  in 
the  presence  of  the  senate  and  people ;  at  the  end 
of  si.\  years,  the  humble  penitent  was  restored  to 
the  communion  of  the  faithful  ;  and  humanity  will 
rejoice,  that  a  milder  treatment  of  the  captive 
Lascaris  was  stipulated  as  a  proof  of  his  remorse. 
Hut  the  spirit  of  Arsenius  still  survived  in  a  power- 
ful faction  of  the  monks  and  clergy,  who  persevered 
above  forty-eight  years  in  an  obstinate  schism. 
Their  scruples  were  treated  with  tenderness  ;itid  re- 

T*osIerity  justly  accused  the  o<pt\ua  and  i>aOvtita  of  Arsenius,  the 
virtues  of  a  hermit,  the  vices  of  a  minister,  (I.  xii.  c.  2.) 

a  The  crime  anil  excominunicatiou  of  Michael  are  fairly  told  hy 
P.irhynier  (I.  iii.  c.  10.  !■).  10.  &c.)  and  Gregoras,  (I.  iv.  c.  4.)  His  con. 
fession  and  penance  restored  their  freedom. 

h  Pachymcr  relates  the  exile  of  Arsenius :  (I.  iv.  c.  1—16.)  he  was 
one  of  the  commissaries  who  visited  him  in  the  desert  island.  The 
List  testament  of  the  unforgiving  patriarch  is  still  extant.  (Unpin, 
Uibliothcquc  Ecclesiastiqilc,  torn.  x.  p.  Od.) 
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Rei^n  of  Michael 
Palseoln^iis, 
A.  D.  1259, 
Der.    I  — 
A.  D.  128>. 
Dec.  II, 
Rei«;o  of  Andro- 
Dicus  the  Elder, 
A.  D.  1273. 
Nov,  H.— 
A.  D,  1,332, 
Feb.  13. 


spect  by  Micliael  and  his  son  ;  and  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  the  Arscnitcs  was  the  serious  labour  of  the 
church  and  state.  In  the  confidence  of  fanaticism, 
they  had  proposed  to  try  their  cause  by  a  miracle  ; 
and  when  the  two  papers,  that  contained  their  own 
and  the  adverse  cause,  were  cast  into  a  fiery  brasier, 
they  expected  that  the  catholic  verity  would  be  re- 
spected by  the  (lames.  Alas  !  the  two  papers  were 
indiscriminately  consumed,  and  this  unforeseen 
accident  produced  the  union  of  a  day,  and  renewed 
the  quarrel  of  an  age.'^  The  final  treaty  displayed 
the  victory  of  the  Arsenites  :  the  clergy  abstained 
during  forty  days  from  all  ecclesiastical  functions : 
a  slight  penance  was  imposed  on  the  laity ;  the 
body  of  Arsenius  was  deposited  in  the  sanctuary  ; 
and  in  the  name  of  the  departed  saint,  the  prince 
and  people  were  released  from  the  sins  of  their 
fathers.'' 

The  establishment  of  his  family  was 
the  motive,  or  at  least  the  pretence,  of 
the  crime  of  Pala'ologus  ;  and  he  was 
impatient  to  confirm  the  succession,  by 
sharing  with  his  eldest  son  the  honours 
of  the  purple.  Andronicus,  afterwards 
surnamed  the  Elder,  was  proclaimed 
and  crowned  emperor  of  the  Romans, 
in  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  age ;  and,  from  the  first 
aera  of  a  prolix  and  inglorious  reign,  he  held  that 
august  title  nine  years  as  the  colleague,  and  fifty  as 
the  successor,  of  his  father.  Michael  himself,  had 
he  died  in  a  private  station,  would  have  been 
thought  more  worthy  of  the  empire :  and  the  assaults 
of  his  temporal  and  spiritual  enemies  left  him  few 
moments  to  labour  for  his  own  fame  or  the  happi- 
ness of  his  subjects.  He  wrested  from  the  Franks 
several  of  the  noblest  islands  of  the  Archipelago, 
Lesbos,  Chios,  and  Rhodes  :  his  brother  Constan- 
tine  was  sent  to  command  in  Malvasia  and  Sparta ; 
and  the  eastern  side  of  the  Moiea,  from  Argos  and 
Napoli  to  Cape  Ta?narus,  was  repossessed  by  the 
Greeks.  This  effusion  of  christian  blood  was  loudly 
condemned  by  the  patriarch  ;  and  the  insolent  priest 
presumed  to  interpose  his  fears  and  scruples  between 
the  arms  of  princes.  But  in  the  prosecution  of  these 
western  conquests,  the  countries  beyond  the  Helles- 
pont were  left  naked  to  the  Turks;  and  their  de- 
predations verified  the  prophecy  of  a  dying  senator, 
that  the  recovery  of  Constantinople  would  be  the 
ruin  of  Asia.  The  victories  of  Michael  were  achieved 
by  his  lieutenants  ;  his  sword  rusted  in  the  palace  ; 
and,  in  the  transactions  of  the  emperor  with  the 
popes  and  the  king  of  Naples,  his  political  arts 
were  stained  with  cruelty  and  fraud.^ 

c  Pachymer  (I,  vii.  c.  22.)  relates  this  miraciiloits  trial  like  a  phllo, 
sopher,  and  treat.s  with  similar  contempt  a  pint  of  the  Arsenites,  to  hide 
a  revelation  in  the  coflin  of  some  old  saint,  (I.  vii.  c,  13,)  He  compen- 
Rites  this  incrednlity  hy  an  image  tliat  weeps,  anotlier  tliat  bleeds, 
(I,  vii,  r.  .30,)  and  the  miraculous  cures  of  a  deaf  and  a  mute  patient 
(I.  xi,  c.  32) 

d  Tlie  story  of  tlie  Arsenites  is  spread  through  the  thirteen  hooks  of 
Pachymer.  Their  union  and  triumph  are  reserved  for  Nicepliorus 
Gre^oras,  (I.  vii.  c.  J),)  who  neither  loves  nor  esteems  these  sert.ines, 

•^  Of  the  thirteen  hooks  of  Pachymer,  tlie  first  six  (as  the  fourth  and 
fifth  of  Niccphorus  Gregoras)  contain  the  reign  of  Michael,  at  the 
time  of  whose  death  he  was  forty  years  of  age.  Instcid  of  breaking, 
like  his  editor    the    Perc    Potissin.   his  historv   into   two  parts,   1 
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,  Ilis  union   with 

refuge  of  a  Latin  emperor,  who  had  tiie  Latm 
been  driven  from  his  throne  ;  and  pope  '  '  ''^a!  D. 
Urban  the  fourth  appeared  to  pity  the  '274— 1277. 
misfortunes,  and  vindicate  the  cause,  of  the  fugi- 
tive Baldwin.  A  crusade,  with  plenary  indulgence, 
was  preached  by  his  command  against  the  schis- 
matic Greeks;  he  excommunicated  their  allies  and 
adherents ;  solicited  Louis  the  ninth  in  favour  of 
his  kinsman  ;  and  demanded  a  tenth  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical revenues  of  France  and  England  for  the 
service  of  the  holy  war.f  The  subtle  Greek,  who 
watched  the  rising  tempest  of  the  west,  attempted 
to  suspend  or  soothe  the  hostility  of  the  pope,  by 
suppliant  embassies  and  respectful  letters;  but  he 
insinuated  that  the  establishment  of  peace  must 
prepare  the  reconciliation  and  obedience  of  the 
eastern  church.  The  Roman  court  could  not  be 
deceived  by  so  gross  an  artifice  ;  and  Michael  was 
admonished,  that  the  repentance  of  the  son  should 
precede  the  forgiveness  of  the  father;  and  that 
faith  (an  ambiguous  word)  was  the  only  basis  of 
friendship  and  alliance.  After  a  long  and  afl'ected 
delay,  the  approach  of  danger,  and  the  importunity 
of  Gregory  the  tenth,  compelled  him  to  enter  on  a 
more  serious  negociation :  he  alleged  the  example 
of  the  great  Vataces  ;  and  the  Greek  clergy,  who 
understood  the  intentions  of  their  prince,  were  not 
alarmed  "by  the  first  steps  of  reconciliation  and  re- 
spect. But  when  he  pressed  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty,  they  strenuously  declared,  that  the  Latins, 
though  not  in  name,  were  heretics  in  fact,  and  that 
they  despised  those  strangers  as  the  vilest  and  most 
despicable  portion  of  the  human  race.s  It  was  the 
task  of  the  emperor  to  persuade,  to  corrupt,  to  intimi- 
date, the  most  popular  ecclesiastics,  to  gain  the 
vote  of  each  individual,  and  alternately  to  urge  the 
arguments  of  christian  charity  and  the  public  wel- 
fare. The  texts  of  the  fathers  and  the  arms  of  the 
Franks  were  balanced  in  the  theological  and  poli- 
tical scale  ;  and  without  approving  the  addition  to 
the  Nicene  creed,  the  most  moderate  were  taught 
to  confess,  that  tlie  two  hostile  propositions  of  pro- 
ceeding from  the  Father  by  the  Son,  and  of  pro- 
ceeding from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  might  be 
reduced  to  a  safe  and  catholic  sense.''  The  su- 
premacy of  the  pope  was  a  doctrine  more  easy  to 
conceive,  but  more  painful  to  acknowledge ;  yet 
Michael  represented  to  his  monks  and  prelates,  that 
they  might  submit  to  name  the  Roman  bishop  as 
the  first  of  the  patriarchs  ;  and  that  their  distance 
and  di.sciction  would  guard  the  liberties  of  the  east- 
ern church  from  the  mischievous  consequences  of 


follow  Ducange  and  Cousin,  who  number  the  thirteen  books  in  one 
Hist,  dc  C.   P.  1.   V.  c.  33,  &c.  from  the  Epistles  of 


series. 

t   Durang 
llrban  IV. 

tr  From  their  mercantile  intercourse  with  the  Venetians  and  Genoese, 
they  branded  the  Latins  as  K.iir,i.\oi  and  iSavavirot.  (Pachymer,  I.  v.  c. 
10.)  "Some  are  heretics  in  name:  others,  like  the  Latuts,  in  fact,"* 
said  the  learned  Vecrus,  (I,  v,  c,  12,)  who  soon  afterwards  became  a 
convert,  (c.  1.^,  IC,)  and  a  patri.arch,  (c.  24.) 

It  In  this  class,  we  may  place  Pachymer  himself,  wlio.se  copious  and 
candid  narrative  occupies  the  fifth  and  sixth  Uioks  of  his  history.  Vet 
the  Greek  is  silent  on  the  council  of  Lyons,  and  seems  to  ItelieVe  that 
the  popes  always  resided  in  Home  and  Italy,  (1.  t,  c,  17,  21.) 
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the  riglit  of  appeal.  He  protested  that  ho  would 
sacrifice  bis  life  and  empire  rather  than  yield  the 
smallest  point  of  orthodox  faith  or  national  inde- 
pendeiice;  and  this  declaration  was  sealed  and  ra- 
tified by  a  golden  bull.  The  i)atriarrh  Joseph  with- 
drew to  a  monastery,  to  resign  or  resume  his  tliroiie, 
according  to  the  event  of  the  treaty  :  the  letters  of 
union  and  obedience  were  subscribed  by  the  empe- 
ror, his  son  Andronicus,  and  thirty-live  archljishiips 
and  metropolitans,  with  their  respective  synods  ; 
and  the  episcopal  list  was  multiplied  by  many  dio- 
ceses which  were  annihilated  under  the  yoke  of  the 
infidels.  An  embassy  was  composed  of  some  trusty 
ministers  and  prelates;  tlicy  embarked  for  Italy, 
with  ri(Oi  ornaments  and  rare  perfumes,  for  the  altar 
of  St.  Peter  ;  and  their  secret  orders  authorized  and 
recommended  a  boundless  compliance.  They  were 
received  in  the  general  council  of  Lyons,  by  pope 
Gregory  the  tenth,  at  the  head  of  live  hundred 
bishops.'  He  embraced  with  tears  his  long-lost  and 
repentant  children;  accepted  the  oath  of  the  am- 
bassadors, who  abjured  the  schism  in  the  name  of 
the  two  emperors  ;  adorned  the  prelates  with  the 
ring  and  mitre  ;  chanted  in  Greek  and  Latin  the 
Nicene  creed  witli  the  addition  o(  filiorjuc  ;  and  re- 
joiced in  the  union  of  the  east  and  west,  whicli  had 
been  reserved  for  his  reign.  To  consummate  this 
pious  work,  tlio  Byzantine  deputies  were  speedily 
followed  by  the  pope's  nuncios;  and  their  instruc- 
tion discloses  the  policy  of  the  Vatican,  which  could 
rot  be  satisfied  with  the  vain  title  of  supremacy. 
After  viewing  the  temper  of  the  prince  and  people, 
they  were  enjoined  to  absolve  the  schismalie  clergy, 
who  should  subscribe  and  swear  their  abjuration 
and  obedience  ;  to  establish  in  all  the  churches  the 
use  of  the  perfect  creed  ;  to  prepare  the  entrance 
of  a  cardinal  legate,  with  the  full  powers  and 
dignity  of  his  oHice ;  and  to  instruct  the  empe- 
ror in  the  advantages  which  he  might  derive 
from  the  temporal   protection  of  the  Roman  pon- 

tiir."^ 

iJut  they  found  a  country  without 

His    persecution  -^  _         -^ 

of  iiie  Greeks,   a  friend,  a  nation  in  which  the  names 

A.  D.  1277—1285.     ,  _  j   tt     •  i 

of  Rome  and  Union  were  pronounced 
with  abhorrence.  The  patriarch  Joseph  was  indeed 
removed  ;  his  place  was  filled  by  Veccus,  an  eccle- 
siastic of  learning  and  moderation  ;  and  the  emperor 
was  still  urged  by  the  same  motives,  to  persevere  in 
the  same  professions.  But  in  his  private  language, 
Pahcologus  allected  to  deplore  the  pride,  and  to 
blame  the  innovations,  of  the  Latins  ;  and  while 
he  debased  his  character  by  this  double  hypocrisy, 
he  justified  and  punished  the  opposition  of  his 
subjects.  By  the  joint  suflrage  of  the  new  and  the 
ancient  Rome,  a  sentence  of  excommunication  was 
pronounced  against  the  obstinate  schismatics  ;  the 

i  See  the  acts  of  the  cotincil  of  Lyons  in  tlie  year  1274.  Fleury,  Hist. 
r.ccleninstiqiie,  torn,  xviii,  p.  181  —  199.  Dunin,  Liibtjot.  Eccles,  ton). 
X   p.  \Vi. 

k  This  rtirions  jiistriiclion,  which  has  been  drawn  with  more  or  less 
honesty  by  Warlint;  ami  I.co  Allutiiis  from  tlie  archives  of  the  Vatican. 
is  (;i«rii  ill  an  ah-ilract  or  version  »»y  Flejiry.  (torn,  xviii.  p.  232—258.) 

I  This  frank  and  authentic  contesaion  of  Michael's  distress,  is  exhi. 
bited  in  barbarous  Latin  by  Ogerius,  who  signs  himself  Protonotarius 


censures  of  the  church  were  executed  by  the  sword 
of  Michael ;  on  the  failure  of  persuasion,  he  tried 
the  arguments  of  prison  and  exile,  of  whipping 
and  mutilation  ;  those  touch-stones,  .says  an  histo- 
rian, of  cowards  and  the  brave.  Two  Greeks  still 
reigned  in  .Etolia,  Epirus,  and  Thessaly,  with  the 
appellation  of  despots  ;  they  bad  yielded  to  the 
sovereign  of  Constantinople,  but  they  rejected  the 
chains  of  the  Roman  poulilV,  and  supported  their 
refusal  by  successful  arms.  Under  their  protection, 
the  fugitive  monks  and  bishops  assembled  in  hostile 
synods  ;  and  retorted  the  name  of  heretic  with  the 
galling  addition  of  apostate ;  the  prince  of  Trebi- 
zond  was  tempted  to  assume  the  forfeit  title  of  em- 
peror;  and  even  the  Latins  of  Negropoiit,  Thebes, 
Athens,  and  the  Moiea,  forgot  the  merits  of  the 
convert,  to  join,  with  open  or  clandestine  aid,  the 
enemies  of  Pahvologus.  Hi.s  favourite  generals,  of 
his  own  blood  and  family,  successively  deserted,  or 
betrayed,  the  sacrilegious  trust.  His  sister  Eulogia, 
a  niece,  and  two  female  cousins,  conspired  against 
him  ;  another  niece,  Mary  queen  of  Bulgaria,  nego- 
ciated  his  ruin  with  the  sultan  of  Egypt;  and,  in 
the  public  eye,  their  treason  was  consecrated  as  the 
most  sublime  virtue.'  To  the  pope's  nuncios,  who 
urged  the  consummation  of  the  work,  Pahrologus 
exposed  a  naked  recital  of  all  that  he  had  done 
and  suffered  for  their  sake.  They  were  assured 
that  the  guilty  sectaries,  of  both  sexes  and  every 
rank,  had  been  deprived  of  their  honours,  their 
fortunes,  and  their  liberty  ;  a  spreading  list  of  con- 
fiscation and  punishment,  which  involved  many 
persons,  the  dearest  to  the  emperor,  or  the  best  de- 
serving of  his  favour.  They  were  conducted  to  the 
prison,  to  behold  four  princes  of  the  royal  blood 
chained  in  the  four  corners,  and  shaking  their  fet- 
ters in  an  agony  of  grief  and  rage.  Two  of  these 
captives  were  afterwards  released ;  the  one  by  sub- 
mission, the  other  by  death  :  but  the  obstinacy  of 
their  two  companions  was  chastised  by  the  lo.ss  of 
their  eyes  ;  and  the  Greeks,  the  least  adverse  to  the 
union,  deplore  that  cruel  and  inauspicious  tragedy."" 
Persecutors  must  expect  the  hatred  of  those  whom 
they  oppress  ;  but  they  commonly  find  some  conso- 
lation in  the  testimony  of  their  conscience,  the  ap- 
plause of  their  party,  and,  perhaps,  the  success  of 
Iheir  undertaking.  But  the  hypocrisy  of  Michael, 
which  WIS  prompted  only  by  political  motives,  must 
have  forced  him  to  hate  himself,  to  despise  his  fol- 
lowers, and  to  esteem  and  envy  the  rebel  champions 
by  whom  he  was  detested  and  despised.  While  his 
violence  was  abhorred  at  Constantinople,  at  Rome 
his  slowness  was  arraigned,  and  his  sincerity  sus- 
pected ;  till  at  length  pope  Martin  the  fourth  ex- 
cluded the  Greek  emperor  from  the  pale  of  a  church, 
into  which  he  was  striving  to  reduce  a  schismatic 

Inlcrpretiim,  and  transcribed  by  Wadinp:  from  the  MSS.  of  the  Vali. 
can.  (A.D,  1278.  No.  3.)  His  Annals  of  llie  Franciscan  order,  the 
Fratres  Minores,  in  seventeen  volumes  in  foho.  (Kimie.  1741.)  1  have 
now  nccideiitaily  seen  amon?  the  waste  paper  of  a  bookseller. 

m  See  the  sixth  hook  of  Pacliymer,  particularly  the  chapters  1.  II. 
Ifi.  18.  21—27.  He  istlie  more  credible,  as  he  speaks  of  this  persecu- 
tion with  less  anger  than  sorrow. 
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people.     No  sooner  had  the  tyrant  ex- 

The   uuion  dis-        .       ,      ,  ,  .  ,.        .        , 

snived.  pired,  than  the  union  was  dissolved, 

A.  D.  1283.  J       1  ■  1    u  . 

and  abjured  by  unanimous  consent ; 
the  churches  were  purified  ;  the  penitents  were  re- 
conciled ;  and  his  son  Andronicus,  after  weeping 
the  sins  and  errors  of  his  youth,  most  piously  de- 
nied his  father  the  burial  of  a  prince  and  a  chris- 
tian." 

Charles  of  Anjou      H-  I"  ^''^  distress  of  the  Latins,  the 
suMiies    Napifs  walls    and   towers   of  Constantinople 

and  Sirily,  ^ 

A.  D.  las;,      had   fallen   to  decay  :    they  were  re- 
stored  and   fortified  by  the  policy  of 
Michael,  who  deposited  a  plenteous  store  of  corn 
and  salt  provisions,  to  sustain  the  siege  which  he 
might  hourly  e.vpect  from   the   resentment  of  the 
western  powers.      Of  these,  the  sovereign  of  the 
two  Sicilies  was  the  most  formidable  neighbour  ; 
but  as   long  as  they  were  possessed  by  Mainfroy, 
the  bastard  of  Frederic  the  second,  his  monarchy 
■was  the   bulwark,    rather  than  the  annoyance,  of 
the  eastern  empire.     The  usurper,  though  a  brave 
and    active   prince,    was   sufficiently   employed   in 
the   defence    of  his    throne :    his    proscription  by 
successive    popes    had    separated    Mainfroy    from 
the  common  cause  of  the   Latins  ;    and   the  forces 
that  might  have  besieged  Constantinople   were  de- 
tained in   a  crusade  against  the  domestic  enemy  of 
Rome.     The  prize  of  her  avenger,  the  crown  of  the 
two  Sicilies,  was  won  and  worn  by  the  brother  of 
St.  Louis,  by  Charles  count  of  Anjou  and  Provence, 
who  led  the  chivalry  of  France,  on  this  holy  expe- 
dition."    The  disaffection  of  his  christian  subjects 
compelled   Mainfroy  to  enlist  a  colony  of  Saracens 
whom  his  father  had  planted   in  Apulia  :    and  this 
odious  succour  will    explain    the   defiance  of  the 
catholic  hero,  who  rejected  all  terms  of  accommo- 
dation.    "  Bear  this  message,"  said  Charles,  "  to 
the  sultan  of  Nocera,  that  God  and  the  sword  are 
umpire  between  us  ;    and  that  he  shall   either  send 
me  to  paradise,  or  I  will  send  him  to  the  pit  of  hell." 
The  armies  met,  and  though  I  am  ignorant  of  Main- 
froy's  doom  in  the  other  world,  in  this  he  lost  his 
friends,  his  kingdom,   and  his  life,  in   the  bloody 
battle  of  Beneveuto.     Naples  and  Sicily  were  im- 
mediately peopled  with  a  warlike  race  of  French 
nobles;    and   their   aspiring   leader  embraced   the 
future  conquest  of  Africa,  Greece,  and  Palestine. 
The  most  specious  reasons  might  point  his  first  arms 
against   the  Byzantine  empire  ;    and   Pala^ologus, 
diffident  of  his  own   strength,  repeatedly  appealed 
from  the  ambition  of  Charles  to  the  humanity  of  St. 
Louis,  who  still   preserved  a  just  ascendant  over 
the  mind  of  his  ferocious  brother.     For  a  while  the 
attention  of  that  brother  was  confined  at  home  by 
the  invasion  of  Conradin,  the  last  heir  of  the  impe- 
rial house  of  Swabia  :   but  the  hapless  boy  sunk  in 

n  Pachymer,  1.  »ii.  c.  I-ll.  17.  The  speech  of  Andronicus  the 
Elder  (lib.  xii.  c.  2.)  is  a  curious  record,  which  proves,  thai  if  the 
Greeks  were  the  slaves  of  the  em|ieror,  the  em|ieror  was  not  less 
the  slave  of  superstition  and  the  cleryy. 

o  The  best  accounts,  the  nearest  the  lime,  the  most  full  and  enter- 
tainniK,  of  the  conquest  of  Naples  by  Charles  of  Anjou,  may  be  found 
in  the  Florentine  Chronicles  of  Ricoidano  Makspina,  (e.  173—19,-!.) 
and  Gioviuui  Villaui,  (I.  vii.  c.  I  — 10.  25-30.)  which  are  published  by 
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the  unequal  conflict ;  and  his  execution  on  a  public 
scaffold  taught  the  rivals  of  Charles  to  tremble  for 
their  heads  as  well  as  their  dominions.  A  second 
respite  was  obtained  by  the  last  crusade  of  St.  Louis 
to  the  African  coast ;  and  the  double  motive  of  in- 
terest and  duty  urged  the  king  of  Naples  to  assist, 
with  his  powers  and  his  presence,  the  lioly  enter- 
prise. The  death  of  St.  Louis  released  him  from 
the  importunity  of  a  virtuous  censor:  the  king  of 
Tunis  confessed  himself  the  tributary  and  vassal  of 
the  crown  of  Sicily  ;  and  the  boldest     „, 

..      ,         „  ,     ,      .    ,  ^  Threatens    the 

ot    tlie   rrench  knights    were   tree  to     Greek  empire, 
enlist   under  his   banner  against  the    ^'    ■'2"''*'<^- 
Greek  empire.     A  treaty  and  a  marriage  united  his 
interest  with  the  house  of  Courtenay ;   his  daughter 
Beatrice  was  promised  to   Philip,  son  and  heir  of 
the  emperor  Baldwin  ;    a  pension  of  six  hundred 
ounces  of  gold  was  allowed   for  his  maintenance; 
and  his  generous  father  distributed  among  his  allies 
the  kingdoms  and  provinces  of  the  east,  reserving 
only  Constantinople,  and   one  day's  journey  round 
the  city,  for  the  imperial  doniain.p     In  this  perilous 
moment  Pala-ologus  was  the  most  eager  to  subscribe 
the  creed,  and  implore  the  protection,  of  the  Roman 
pontiff,  who  assumed,  with   propriety  and  weight, 
the   character  of  an  angel  of  peace,   the  common 
father  of  the  christians.     By  his  voice,  the  sword  of 
Charles  was  chained   in    the    scabbard ;    and    the 
Greek  ambassadors  beheld  him,  in  the  pope's  anti- 
chamber,  biting  his  ivory  sceptre  in  a  transport  of 
fury,  and  deeply  resenting  the  refusal  to  enfranchise 
and  consecrate  his  arms.     He  appears  to  have  re- 
spected the  disinterested  mediation  of  Gregory  the 
tenth;  but  Charles  was  insensibly  disgusted  by  the 
pride  and  partiality  of  Nicholas  the  third;   and  his 
attachment  to  his  kindred,  the  Ursini  family,  alien-    • 
ated  the  most  strenuous  champion  fiom  the  service 
of   the   church.     The   hostile   league   against  the 
Greeks,  of  Philip  the  Latin  emperor,  the  king  of 
the  two  Sicilies,   and  the  republic  of  Venice,  was 
ripened  into  execution;    and  the  election  of  Martin 
the  fourth,  a   French  pope,  gave  a  sanction  to  the 
cause.     Of  the   allies,  Philip  supplied   his  name, 
Martin,  a  bull  of  excommunication,  the  Venetians, 
a  squadron  of  forty  galleys  ;    and  the   formidable 
powers  of  Charles  consisted  of  forty  counts,  ten 
thousand  men  at  arms,  a  numerous  body  of  infantry, 
and  a  fleet  of  more  than  three  hundred  ships  and 
transports.     A  distant  day  was  appointed   for  as- 
sembling this  mighty  force  in  the  harbour  of  Bria- 
disi ;  and   a  previous   attempt  was    risked   with   a 
detachment  of  three  hundred  knights,  who  invaded 
Albania,   and  besieged  the   fortress  of   Belgrade. 
Their  defeat    might   amuse    with    a    triumph   the 
vanity  of  Constantinople  ;    but  the  more  sagacious 
Michael,  despairing  of  his  arms,  depended  on  the 

Miiratori  in  the  ei;;hth  and  thirteenth  volumes  of  the  historians  of 
Italy.  In  his  Aunals,  (tom.  xi.  ii.  6t)— 72.)  he  has  abridi^cd  these  {;reat 
events,  wliich  are  likewise  described  in  the  Istoria  Civile  of  GiauDone, 
tom.  ii.  I.  xix.  ton),  iii.  I.  xx. 

V  Iliicange,  Hist,  de  C.  P.  1.  v.  c.  49—56.  I.  ti.  c.  1  —  13.  See 
Pachymer,  I.  iv.  c.  29.  I.  v.  c.  7-10.  25.  1.  vi,  c.  30.  32,  33.  and  Nice- 
phorus  Gregoras,  I.  iv,  5. 1.  r.  1.  6. 
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t'lTfcts  of  a  conspiracy  ;  on  tlie  secret  workings  of  a 
rut,  who  gnawed  tlic  bo»-striugi  of  the  Sicilian 
tyrant. 

Palii-nlo-iis  in-  Anioii";-  the  proscribed  adherents  of 
»ii).-au->  ihc  It-    ,1  .  |,„uj;e  of  Swabia,  John  of  Procida 

volt  itf  ^Klly, 

A.  u.  lasu.  forfeited  a  small  island  of  that  name 
in  the  bay  of  Naples.  His  birth  was  noble,  but  his 
education  was  learned  ;  and  in  the  poverty  of  exile, 
he  was  relieved  by  the  practice  of  physic,  which  he 
had  studied  in  the  school  of  Salerno.  Fortune  had 
left  him  nothing  to  lose,  e.\cept  life  ;  and  to  despise 
life  is  the  first  <|ualilication  of  a  rebel.  Procida 
was  endowed  w  lib  the  art  of  negoeiation,  to  enforce 
his  reasons,  and  disguise  his  motives  ;  and  in  his 
various  transactions  with  nations  and  men,  he  could 
persuade  each  party  that  he  laboured  solely  for 
their  interest.  The  new  kingdoms  of  Charles  were 
afflicted  by  every  species  of  liscal  and  military  op- 
pression ;■■  and  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  his  Italian 
subjects  were  saeriticed  to  the  greatness  of  their 
master  and  the  licentiousness  of  his  followers.  The 
Iiatred  of  Naples  was  repressed  by  his  presence; 
but  the  looser  government  of  his  vicegerents  excited 
the  contempt,  as  well  as  the  aversion,  of  the  Sici- 
lians :  the  island  was  roused  to  a  sense  of  freedom 
by  the  eloquence  of  Procida  ;  and  he  displayed  to 
every  baron  his  private  interest  in  the  common 
cause.  In  the  confidence  of  foreign  aid,  he  suc- 
cessively visited  the  courts  of  the  Greek  emperor, 
and  of  Peter  king  of  Arragon,'  who  possessed  the 
maritime  countries  of  Valentia  and  Catalonia.  To 
the  ambitious  Peter  a  crown  was  presented,  which 
he  might  justly  claim  by  his  marriage  with  the  sister 
of  Mainfroy,  and  by  the  dying  voice  of  Conradin, 
who  from  the  scafl'old  had  cast  a  ring  to  his  lieir 
and  avenger.  Palajologus  was  easily  persuaded  to 
divert  his  enemy  from  a  foreign  war  by  a  rebellion 
at  homo  ;  and  a  Greek  subsidy  of  twenty-five  thou- 
sand ounces  of  gold  was  most  profitably  applied  to 
arm  a  Catalan  fleet,  which  sailed  under  a  holy 
banner  to  the  specious  attack  of  the  Saracens  of 
Africa.  In  the  disguise  of  a  monk  or  beggar,  the 
indefatigable  missionary  of  revolt  flew  from  Con- 
stantinople to  Rome,  and  from  Sicily  to  Saragossa  ; 
the  treaty  was  sealed  w  itli  the  signet  of  pope  Nicho- 
las himself,  the  enemy  of  Charles  ;  and  his  deed  of 
gift  transferred  the  fiefs  of  St.  Peter  from  the  house 
of  Anjou  to  that  of  Arragon.  So  widely  diflused 
and  so  freely  circulated,  the  secret  was  preserved 
above  two  years  with  impenetrable  discretion  ;  and 
each  of  the  conspirators  imbibed  the  maxim  of 
Peter,  who  declared  that  he  would  cut  off  his  left 

q  The  reader  of  Hero<totu9  will  recollect  how  mir.iculousty  the 
-Asayriuu  liost  of  Seiiiiaeherib  was  di^a^med  aud  dt-blroyed,  (I.  ii.  c. 
141.) 

r  According  to  Sabas  Malaflpina,  {Hist.  Sicula,  I.  lii.  c.  IG.  in  IVIura. 
tori,  torn.  viii.  p.  832.)  a  zeaUiiis  Otlclph,  the  subiects  of  Charles,  who 
had  reviled  Mainfroy  as  a  wolf,  began  to  re^^ret  him  as  a  lamb  ;  and  he 
.luntities  their  diseoiitent  by  the  opprchsions  of  the  Krencb  government, 
fl.  vi.  c.  2.  7.)  See  the  Sicilian  manifesto  in  Nicholas  Specialis,  (I.  i.  e. 
11.  ill  Muratori,  torn.  x.  ii.  930.) 

•  Sec  the  character  and  counsels  nf  Peter  kin;j  of  Arrajron,  in  Ma- 
rnoa.  (Hist.  Hispaii.  I.  xiv.  c.  0.  toin.  li.  p  133.)  The  reader  forjtins 
the  Jeuiit's  defects,  in  favour,  always  of  his  style,  and  often  of  his 
sens*!. 

t  After  enumcratini?  the  sufTerings  of  his  country,  Nicholas  Specialis 
adds,  111  tile  true  spirit  of  Italian  jealousy,  Quae  omnia  et  graviora  qui- 


banil  if  it  were  conscious  of  the  intentions  of  hi.s 
right.     Tlie  mine  was  prepared  with  deep  and  dan 
gerous  artifu^e  ;   but  it  may  be  questioned,  wliethci 
the  instant  explosion  of  Palermo  were  the  ell'eet  ol 
accident  or  design. 

On  the  vigil  of  Easter,  a  pFoeession  The  Sicilian 
of  the  disarmed  citizens  visited  a  A^D.'Tisa. 
church  without  the  walls  ;  and  a  noble  March  m. 
damsel  was  rudely  insulted  by  a  French  soldier.' 
The  ravishcr  was  instantly  punished  with  death  ; 
and  if  the  people  at  first  were  scattered  by  a  military 
force,  their  numbers  and  fury  prevailed  :  the  con- 
spirators seized  the  opportunity  ;  the  flame  spread 
over  the  island  ;  and  eight  thousand  French  were 
exterminated  in  a  promiscuous  massacre,  which  has 
obtained  the  name  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers."  From 
every  city  the  banners  of  freedom  and  the  church 
were  displayed  :  the  revolt  was  inspired  by  the  pre- 
sence or  the  soul  of  Procida  ;  and  Peter  of  Arragon, 
who  sailed  from  the  African  coast  to  Palermo,  was 
sainted  as  the  king  and  saviour  of  the  isle.  IJy  the 
rebellion  of  a  people  on  whom  he  had  so  long  tram- 
pled with  impunity,  Charles  was  astonished  and 
confounded  ;  and  in  the  first  agony  of  grief  and 
devotion,  he  was  heard  to  exclaim,  "  O  God !  if 
thou  hast  decreed  to  humble  me,  grant  me  at  least 
a  gentle  and  gradual  descent  from  the  pinnacle  of 
greatness!"  His  fleet  and  army,  which  already 
filled  the  sea-ports  of  Italy,  were  hastily  recalled 
from  the  service  of  tlie  Grecian  war  ;  and  the  situ- 
ation of  Messina  exposed  tliat  town  to  the  first  storm 
of  his  revenge.  Feeble  in  themselves,  and  yet 
hopeless  of  foreign  succour,  the  citizens  would  have 
repented,  and  submitted  on  the  assurance  of  full 
pardon  and  their  ancient  privileges.  But  the  pride 
of  the  monarch  was  already  rekindled  ;  and  the 
most  fervent  entreaties  of  the  legate  could  extort 
no  more  than  a  promise,  that  he  would  forgive  the 
remainder,  after  a  chosen  list  of  eight  hundred  rebels 
had  been  yielded  to  his  discretion.  The  despair  of 
the  Messinese  renewed  their  courage  :  Peter  of 
Arragon  approached  to  their  relief;''  and  his  rival 
was  driven  back  by  the  failure  of  provision  and  the 
terrors  of  the  equinox  to  the  Calabrian  shore.  At 
the  same  moment,  the  Catalan  admiral,  the  famous 
Roger  de  Loria,  swept  the  channel  w  ith  an  invin- 
cible squadron  :  the  French  fleet,  more  Defeat  of  Charles, 
numerous  in  transports  than  in  gal-  ^"^'^  ^• 
leys,  was  either  burnt  or  destroyed  ;  and  the  same 
blow  assured  the  independence  of  Sicily  and  the 
safety  of  the  Greek  empire.  A  few  days  before  his 
death,  the  emperor  Michael  rejoiced  in  the  fall  of 

dem,  lit  arbitror,  patienti  animo  Siculi  tolerassent,  nisi  (quod  priiiiiim 
cuiiclis  dominanlibus  cavenduin  est)  alienas  fiemiuas  iuvasissent,  (I.  i. 
c.  2.  p.  924.) 

u  The  French  %vere  lonjj  taught  to  remember  this  blnody  lesson  : 
"in  am  provoked,  (said  Henry  the  fourth,)  I  will  breakfast  at  Milan, 
and  dine  at  Naples."  "  Your  majesty  (replied  the  Spanish  ambassa- 
dor) may  jierbaps  arrive  in  Sicily  for  vespers." 

X  This  revolt,  with  the  suhsei|uent  victory,  are  related  by  two  na- 
tional writers,  Bartholemy  .i  Neocastro,  (in  Muratori,  torn,  xiii.)  and 
Nicliolas  Specialis,  fin  Muratori,  torn,  x.)  the  one  a  contemporary,  tlii' 
iilln-r  of  the  next  .century.  The  patriot  Specialis  disclaims  the  name 
of  rebellion,  and  all  previous  correspondence  with  Peter  of  Arragon, 
(nullo  commuiiicato  cousilio)  who  happened  to  be  with  a  fleet  and 
army  on  the  African  coast,  (1.  i.  c.  4.  9.) 
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an  enemy  whom  he  hated  and  esteemed :  and  per- 
haps lie  might  be  content  with  the  popular  judg- 
ment, that  had  they  not  been  matched  with  each 
other,  Constantinople  and  Italy  must  speedily  have 
obeyed  the  same  master.''  From  this  disastrous 
moment,  the  life  of  Charles  was  a  series  of  misfor- 
tunes ;  his  capital  was  insulted,  his  son  was  made 
prisoner,  and  he  sunk  into  the  grave  without  re- 
covering the  isle  of  Sicily,  which,  after  a  war  of 
twenty  years,  was  finally  severed  from  the  throne 
of  Naples,  and  transferred,  as  an  independent  king- 
dom, to  a  younger  branch  of  the  house  of  Arragon.' 
.^,         .       J       I  shall  not,  I  trust,  be  accused  of 

The  service  and  i       i,    * 

war  of  the  Cata-    Superstition  :  but  I  must  remark,  that, 

eZ.re,""*^'"'''  even  in  this  world,  the  natural  order  of 
A.  D.  1303—1307.  gvepjs  ^vill  sometimes  afl'ord  the  strong 
appearances  of  moral  retribution.  The  first  Pala;- 
ologus  had  saved  his  empire  by  involving  the  king- 
doms of  the  west  in  rebellion  and  blood  ;  and 
from  these  seeds  of  discord  uprose  a  generation  of 
iron  men,  who  assaulted  and  endangered  the  empire 
of  his  son.  In  modern  times,  our  debts  and  taxes 
are  the  secret  poison,  which  still  corrodes  the  bosom 
of  peace :  but  in  the  weak  and  disorderly  govern- 
ment of  the  middle  ages,  it  was  agitated  by  the 
present  evil  of  the  disbanded  armies.  Too  idle  to 
work,  too  proud  to  beg,  the  mercenaries  were  accus- 
tomed to  a  life  of  rapine  :  they  could  rob  with  more 
dignity  and  effect  under  a  banner  and  a  chief;  and 
the  sovereign,  to  whom  their  service  was  useless,  and 
their  presence  importunate,  endeavoured  to  dis- 
charge the  torrent  on  some  neighbouring  countries, 
.\fter  the  peace  of  Sicily,  many  thousands  of  Geno- 
ese, Catalans,''  &c.  who  had  fought,  by  sea  and 
land,  under  the  standard  of  Anjou  or  Arragon,  n  ere 
blended  into  one  nation  by  the  resemblance  of  their 
manners  and  interest.  They  heard  that  the  Greek 
provinces  of  Asia  were  invaded  by  the  Turks :  they 
resolved  to  share  the  harvest  of  pay  and  plunder ; 
and  Frederic  king  of  Sicily  most  liberally  contri- 
buted the  means  of  their  departure.  In  a  warfare 
of  twenty  years,  a  ship,  or  a  camp,  was  become 
their  country ;  arms  were  their  sole  profession 
and  property  ;  valour  was  the  only  virtue  which 
they  knew  ;  their  women  had  imbibed  the  fearless 
temper  of  their  lovers  and  husbands  :  it  was  re- 
ported, that,  with  a  stroke  of  their  broad-sword,  the 
Catalans  would  cleave  a  horseman  and  a  horse;  and 
the  report  itself  was  a  powerful  weapon.  Roger  de 
Flor  was  the  most  popular  of  their  chiefs  ;  and  his 
personal  merit  overshadowed  the  dignity  of  his 
prouder  rivals  of  Arragon.  The  offspring  of  a 
marriage  between  a  German  gentleman  of  the  court 
of  Frederic  the  second  and  the  damsel  of  Brindisi, 

y  Nicephorirs  Gregoras  (I.  v.  c.  6.)  admires  the  wisdom  of  Provi- 
dence in  this  equal  balance  of  states  and  princes.  For  the  honour  of 
Palseologus,  1  had  ratlter  this  balance  had  been  observed  by  an  Italian 
writer. 

*  Sec  Ihe  Chronicle  of  Villani.  the  eleventh  volume  of  the  Annali 
d'ilalia  of  Muratori,  and  the  twentieth  and  twenty-first  books  of  the 
Istoria  Civile  of  Giaunone. 

a  In  this  motley  multitude,  the  Catalans  and  Spaniards,  (he  bravest 
of  the  soldiery,  were  styled,  by  themselves  .and  the  Greeks,  Amoga. 
varea.  Moncada  derives  their  orij^in  from  the  Goths,  and  Pachymer 
(l.xi,  c.  22-)  from  the  Arabs;  and  in  spile  of  national  and  religious 
pride,  I  am  afraid  the  latter  is  in  the  right. 


Roger  was  successively  a  templar,  an  apostate,  a 
pirate,  and  at  length  the  richest  and  most  powerful 
admiral  of  the  Mediterranean.  He  sailed  from 
Messina  to  Constantinople,  with  eighteen  galleys, 
four  great  ships,  and  eight  thousand  adventurers  ; 
and  his  previous  treaty  was  faithfully  accomplished 
by  Andronicus  the  elder,  who  accepted  with  joy 
and  terror  this  formidable  succour.  A  palace  was 
allotted  for  his  reception,  and  a  niece  of  the  emperor 
was  given  in  marriage  to  the  valiant  stranger,  who 
was  immediately  created  great  duke  or  admiral  of 
Romania.  After  a  decent  repose,  he  transported 
his  troops  over  the  Propontis,  and  boldly  led  them 
against  the  Turks :  in  two  bloody  battles  thirty 
thousand  of  the  Moslems  were  slain  :  he  raised  the 
siege  of  Philadelphia,  and  deserved  the  name  of  the 
deliverer  of  Asia.  But  after  a  short  season  of  pros- 
perity,  the  cloud  of  slavery  and  ruin  again  burst  on 
that  unhappy  province.  The  inhabitants  escaped 
(says  a  Greek  historian)  from  the  smoke  into  the 
flames ;  and  the  hostility  of  the  Turks  was  less 
pernicious  than  the  friendship  of  the  Catalans.  The 
lives  and  fortunes  which  they  had  rescued,  they 
considered  as  their  own  :  the  willing  or  reluctant 
maid  was  saved  from  the  race  of  circumcision  for 
the  embraces  of  a  christian  soldier  :  the  exaction  of 
fines  and  supplies  was  enforced  by  licentious  rapine 
and  arbitrary  executions  ;  and,  on  the  resistance  of 
Magnesia,  the  great  duke  besieged  a  city  of  the 
Roman  empire.*'  These  disorders  he  excused  by 
the  wrongs  and  passions  of  a  victorious  army  ;  nor 
would  his  own  authority  or  person  have  been  safe, 
had  he  dared  to  punish  his  faithful  followers,  who 
were  defrauded  of  the  just  and  covenanted  price  of 
their  services.  The  threats  and  complaints  of  An- 
dronicus disclosed  the  nakedness  of  the  empire. 
His  golden  bull  had  invited  no  more  than  five 
hundred  horse  and  a  thousand  foot  soldiers  ;  yet  the 
crowds  of  volunteers,  who  migrated  to  the  east,  had 
been  enlisted  and  fed  by  bis  spontaneous  bounty. 
While  his  bravest  allies  were  content  with  three 
byzants  or  pieces  of  gold,  for  their  monthly  pay,  an 
ounce,  or  even  two  ounces,  of  gold  were  assigned  to 
the  Catalans,  whose  annual  pension  would  thus 
amount  to  near  a  hundred  pounds  sterling  :  one  of 
their  chiefs  had  modestly  rated  at  three  hundred 
thousand  crowns  the  valour  of  his  future  merits ; 
and  above  a  million  had  been  issued  from  the 
treasury  for  the  maintenance  of  these  costly  merce- 
naries. A  cruel  tax  had  been  imposed  on  the  corn 
of  the  husbandman  :  one  third  was  retrenched  from 
the  salaries  of  the  public  officers  :  and  the  standard 
of  the  coin  was  so  shamefully  debased,  that  of  the 
four  and  twenty  parts  only  five  were  of  pure  gold."^ 

b  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  population  of  these  cities,  from 
the  ,3(;,000  inhabitants  of  Tralles,  which,  in  the  preceding  reif:n,  was 
rebuilt  by  the  emperor,  and  ruined  by  the  Turks.  (Pachymer.  1.  vi.  c. 
20,  21.) 

o  I  have  collected  these  pecuniary  circumstances  from  Pachymer, 
fl.  xi.  c.  21.  1.  xii.  e.  4,  ."i.  8.  14.  19.)  who  describes  the  pro;nvssive 
degradation  of  the  jrold  coin.  Et'cu  in  the  pros|>erous  times  of  John 
Ducas  Vataces,  the  byzants  were  comi^sed  in  equal  proportions  of  the 
pure  and  the  baser  metal.  The  poverty  of  Michael  Pala'olopus  com- 
pelled him  to  strike  a  new  coin,  with  nine  parts,  or  carats,  of  L'old,and 
fifteen  <i(  copper  alloy.  After  his  death,  the  standard  rose  to  ten  carats, 
till  in  the  public  distress  it  was  reduced  to  the  moiety.    The  prince 
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At  the  summons  of  tlie  emperor,  Roger  evacuated  a 
province  which  no  h)n!;cr  supplied  the  materials  of 
rapine:  hut  he  refused  to  disperse  his  troKps  ;  and 
while  his  slj  Ic  was  rcspccllwl,  his  (conduct  was 
indcpen<lcnt  and  hostile.  He  protested,  lliat  if  the 
emperor  should  march  against  him,  he  would  ad- 
vance forty  paces  to  kiss  the  ground  heforc  him,  but 
in  rising  from  this  prostrate  attitude  Roger  had  a 
life  and  sword  at  the  service  of  his  friends.  The 
great  duke  of  Romania  condescended  to  accept  the 
title  and  ornaments  of  Casar;  but  he  rejected  the 
new  proposal  of  the  government  of  Asia  witli  a 
subsidy  of  corn  and  money,  on  corulilion  that  he 
should  reduce  liis  troops  to  the  harmless  number  of 
three  thousand  men.  Assassination  is  the  last 
resource  of  cowards.  The  Caisar  was  tempted  to 
visit  the  royal  residence  of  Adrianople:  in  the 
apartment,  and  before  the  eyes,  of  tlic  empress,  he 
was  stabbed  by  tlie  Alani  guards  ;  and,  though  the 
deed  was  imputed  to  their  private  revenge,  his 
countrymen,  who  dwelt  at  Constantinople  in  the 
security  of  peace,  were  involved  in  the  same  pro- 
scription by  the  prince  or  people.  The  loss  of  their 
leader  intimidated  the  crowd  of  adventurers,  who 
hoisted  the  sails  of  flight,  and  were  soon  scattered 
round  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.  But  a 
veteran  hand  of  lil'leen  hundred  Catalans  or  French, 
stood  liini  in  the  strong  fortress  of  (iailipoli  on  the 
Hellespont,  displayed  the  banners  of  Arragon,  and 
offered  to  revenge  and  justify  their  chief  by  an  equal 
combat  of  ten  or  a  hundred  warriors.  Instead  of 
accepting  this  bold  defiance,  the  emperor  Michael, 
the  .son  and  colleague  of  Andronicus,  resolved  to 
oppress  them  witli  the  weight  of  multitudes:  every 
nerve  was  strained  to  form  an  army  of  thirteen 
thousand  hor.se  and  thirty  thousand  foot ;  and  the 
Propontis  was  covered  with  the  ships  of  the  Greeks 
and  Genoese.  In  two  battles  by  sea  and  land,  these 
mighty  forces  were  encountered  and  overthrown  by 
the  despair  and  discipline  of  the  Catalans;  the 
young  emperor  fled  to  the  palace;  and  an  insuffi- 
cient guard  of  light  horse  w  as  left  for  the  protection 
of  the  open  country.  Victory  renewed  the  hopes 
and  numbers  of  the  adventurers  :  every  nation  was 
blended  under  the  name  and  standard  of  the  yrea' 
company;  and  three  thousand  Turkish  proselytes 
deserted  from  the  imperial  service  to  join  this  mili- 
tary association.  In  the  possession  of  Gallipoli, 
the  Catalans  intercepted  the  trade  of  Constantino- 
ple and   the   Black    sea,   while  they  spread   their 

was  ri'Iicvcd  for  a  moment,  while  credit  and  commeree  were  forever 
blajded.  In  France,  the  {lold  coin  is  of  twenty-two  carats,  (one  twellth 
aflny.)  and  the  standard  of  England  and  Holland  is  still  higher. 

<t  The  Catalan  war  is  most  co(»iously  rilaled  l»y  l*achynier,  In  the 
eleventh,  twelftli,  and  thirteenth  hooks,  till  he  breaks  off  in  the  year 
1308.  Nicephonis  (Jrcgoras  (i.  vii.  :i— fi.)  is  more  concise  and  com. 
plete.  Dttcange,  who  adopts  tliese  adventurers  as  French,  has  hunted 
their  footsteps  with  his  usual  diligence.  (Hist,  de  C.  I*.  I.  vi.  c.  22—46.) 
Hertuotesan  Arra;;onese  history,,  n  Inch  I  have  read  with  pleasure,  and 
which  the  Spaniards  extol  as  a  model  of  style  and  composition.  (Expo, 
dicion  de  los  Catalancs  y  Arra;;oneses  contra  Turcos  y  (irieyos:  Barce- 
lona. IG2,3,  in  qnarlo:  Madrid,  1777,  in  octavo.)  Don  Francisco  de 
Muncada,  Conde  de  Osoiia,  may  imitate  Ca-sar  or  Sallnst;  lie  may 
transcribe  the  (ireek  or  Italian  contemporaries ;  lint  he  never  quotes 
his  authorities  and  I  cannot  discern  any  national  records  of  the  ex. 
liloits  of  his  countrymen. 

'  See  the  lalKirious  history  of  Ducange,  whose  accurate  table  of  the 
French  dynasties  recapitulates  the  thi>ty-6ve  passages  to  which  he 
mentions  the  dukes  of  Athens. 


Athens, 
A.  D.  1204-1436. 


devastations  on  either  side  of  the  Hellespont  over 
the  confines  of  Europe  and  Asia.  To  prevent  their 
approach,  the  greatest  part  of  the  Uy/.antine  terri- 
tory was  laid  waste  by  the  Greeks  themselves:  the 
peasants  and  their  cattle  retired  into  the  city  ;  and 
myriads  of  sheep  and  o.xcn,  for  which  neillier  place 
nor  food  could  be  procured,  were  unprolitably 
slaughtered  on  the  same  day.  Four  times  the  em- 
peror Andronicus  sued  for  peace,  and  four  times  he 
was  inllexibly  repulsed,  till  the  want  of  provisiotis, 
and  the  discord  of  the  ithiefs,  compelled  llic  (Jatalaiis 
to  evacuate  the  batiks  of  flic  Hellespont  and  the  ncigh- 
hourhiiod  of  the  capital.  After  their  separation  from 
the  Turks,  the  remains  of  the  great  company  pursued 
their  march  through  Macedonia  and  Thessaly,  to 
seek  a  new  establishment  in  the  heart  of  Greece.^ 
After  some  ages  of  oblivion,  Greece   „     ,  ..        , 

^  _  '  Revolutions  of 

was  awakened  to  new  misfortunes  by 
the  arms  of  the  Latins.  In  the  two 
liundred  and  fifty  years  between  the  first  and  the 
last  conquest  of  Constantinople,  that  venerable  land 
was  disputed  by  a  multitude  of  petty  tyrants  ;  with- 
out the  comforts  of  freedom  and  genius,  her  ancient 
cities  were  again  plunged  in  foreign  and  intestine 
war;  and,  if  servitude  be  preferable  to  anarchy, 
they  might  repose  with  joy  under  the  Turkish  yoke. 
I  shall  not  pursue  the  obscure  and  various  dynasties, 
that  rose  and  fell  on  the  continent  or  in  the  isles; 
but  our  silence  on  the  fate  of  ATHiiNS'  woultf  argue 
a  strange  ingratitude  to  the  first  and  purest  school  of 
liberal  science  and  amusement.  In  the  partition  of 
the  empire,  the  principality  of  Athens  and  Thebes 
was  assigned  to  Otho  de  la  Roche,  a  noble  warrior 
of  Burgundy,'  with  the  title  of  great  duke,"  which 
the  Latins  understood  in  their  own  sense,  and  the 
Greeks  more  foolishly  derived  from  the  age  of  Con- 
stantine.''  Otho  followed  the  standard  of  the  martiuis 
of  .Monlferrat :  the  ample  state  which  he  acquired  by  a 
miracle  of  conduct  or  fortune,' was  peaceably  inherit- 
ed by  his  son  and  two  grandsons,  till  the  family,  though 
not  the  nation,  was  changed,  by  the  marriage  of  an 
heiress  into  the  elder  branch  of  tliehouseof  Brienne. 
The  son  of  that  marriage,  Walter  de  Brienne,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  duchy  of  Athens  ;  and,  with  tlie  aid  of 
some  Catalan  mercenaries,  whom  he  invested  with 
fiefs,  reduced  above  thirty  castles  of  the  vassal  or 
neighbouring  lords.  But  when  he  was  informed  of 
the  approach  and  ambition  of  the  great  company, 
he  collected  a  force  of  seven  hundred  knights,  six 
thousand  four  hundred  horse,  and  eight  thousand 

f  lie  is  twice  mentioned  by  Villehardouin  with  honour;  (No.  151. 
2.1.'!.)  and  under  the  first  pa.ssage,  Ducange  observes  all  that  can  be 
known  of  Ins  person  and  family. 

p  From  the.se  Latin  princes ofthe  fourteenth  century, l^oceaee.Chaucer, 
and  Shakspeare,  have  borrowed  their  Theseus  rfiifre  of  Athens.  An 
il^norant  a^e  transfers  its  own  language  and  manners  to  the  must  distant 
times. 

li  The  same  Conslantine  cave  to  Sicily  a  king,  to  Russia  the  mngmis 
itn)}ijf-r  of  the  empire,  to  Tlielies  the  primicerius ;  and  these  absurd 
fables  are  properly  lashed  by  Ducange,  (ad  Nicephor.  Greg.  1.  vii.  c.  .'>.) 
By  the  Latins,  the  lord  of  Thebes  was  styled,  by  corruption,  the 
IVlegas  Kiirios,  or  Grand  Sire  I 

>  Qiiodom  viiraculo,  says  Alberic.  He  svas  probably  receired  by 
Michael  Clioniates,  tlie  arctihishop  who  had  defended  Athens  against 
the  tyrant  Leo  Sigurus,  (Nicetas  in  Baldwinri.)  Michael  was  the  bro- 
ther ofthe  historian  Nicetas;  and  his  encomium  of  Athens  is  still 
exiant  in  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  library.  (Fabric.  Bibliot.  Grac.  torn.  »i. 
p.  404 ) 
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foot,  and  boldly  met  tlicm  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Cephisus  in  Boeotia.  The  Catalans  amounted  to  no 
more  than  three  thousand  five  hundred  horse,  and 
four  thousand  foot ;  but  the  deficiency  of  numbers 
was  compensated  by  stratagem  and  order.  They 
formed  round  their  camp  an  artificial  inundation  ; 
the  duke  and  his  knights  advanced  without  fear  or 
precaution  on  the  verdant  meadow  ;  their  horses 
plunged  into  the  bog;  and  he  was  cut  in  pieces, 
with  the  greatest  part  of  the  French  cavalry.  His 
family  and  nation  were  expelled;  and  his  son 
Walter  de  Brienne,  the  titular  duke  of  Athens,  the 
tyrant  of  Florence,  and  the  constable  of  France, 
lost  his  life  in  the  field  of  Poitiers.  Attica  and 
Boeotia  were  the  rewards  of  the  victorious  Cata- 
lans ;  they  married  the  widows  and  daughters 
of  the  slain ;  and  during  fourteen  years,  the  great 
company  was  the  terror  of  the  Grecian  states. 
Their  factions  drove  them  to  acknowledge  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  house  of  Arragon ;  and  during  the 
remainder  of  the  fourteenth  century,  Athens,  as  a 
government  or  an  appanage,  was  successively  bestow- 
ed by  the  kings  of  Sicily.  After  the  French  and 
Catalans,  the  third  dynasty  was  that  of  the  Accaioli, 
a  family,  plebeian  at  Florence,  potent  at  Naples, 
and  sovereign  in  Greece.  Athens,  which  they  em- 
bellished with  new  buildings,  became  the  capital  of 
a  state,  that  extended  over  Thebes,  Argos,  Corinth, 
Delphi,  and  a  part  of  Thessaly  ;  and  their  reign 
was  finally  determined  by  Mahomet  the  second, 
who  strangled  the  last  duke,  and  educated  his  sons 
in  the  discipline  and  religion  of  the  seraglio. 
Present  slate  of  Athens,"  though  no  more  than  the 
.Alliens.  shadow  of  her  former  self,  still  contains 
about  eight  or  ten  thousand  inhabitants  :  of  these, 
three- fourths  are  Greeks  in  religion  and  language; 
and  the  Turks,  who  compose  the  remainder,  have 
relaxed,  in  their  intercourse  with  the  citizens,  some- 
what of  the  pride  and  gravity  of  their  national  cha- 
racter. The  olive-tree,  the  gift  of  Minerva,  nourishes 
in  Attica  ;  nor  has  the  honey  of  mount  Hymettus 
lost  any  part  of  its  exquisite  flavour:'  but  the  lan- 
guid trade  is  monopolized  by  strangers ;  and  the 
agriculture  of  a  barren  land  is  abandoned  to  the 
vagrant  Wallachians.  The  Athenians  are  still  dis- 
tinguished by  the  subtilty  and  acuteness  of  their 
understandings :  but  these  qualities,  unless  ennobled 
by  freedom,  and  enlightened  by  study,  will  degene- 
rate into  a  low  and  selfish  cunning:  and  it  is  a  pro- 
verbial saying  of  the  country,  "From  the  Jews  of 
Thcssalonica,  the  Turks  of  Negropont,  and  the 
Greeks  of  Athens,  good  Lord  deliver  us!"  This 
artful  people  has  eluded  the  tyranny  of  the  Turkish 
bashaws,   by  an  expedient  whicli   alleviates  their 

w  The  mndeni  account  of  Atliens,  and  tlie  Athenians,  is  oxtracted 
from  Spon,  (Voyage  en  Grece,  torn.  ii.  p.  79—199.)  and  Wheeler,  (Tra- 
vels into  Greece,  p.  3.'J7-4I-1.)  Stuart,  (Aiiti(|ntties  of  Athens,  passim,) 
and  Clutidler,  (Travels  into  Greece,  p.  23— 17'2.}  The  first  of  ttiese  tra. 
vellers  visited  Greece  in  tile  year  167G,  the  last  I7(>5;  and  ninety  years 
had  not  produced  much  ditference  in  the  tranipiil  scene. 

1  The  annrnLs  or  at  least  the  Athenians,  helieved  that  all  the  bees  in 
the  world  had  been  propa^ted  from  mount  Hymettus.  They  taught, 
that  health  mifjht  be  preserved,  and  life  prolonged,  by  the  external  use 
of  oil,  and  the  internal  use  of  honev,  (Geoponica,  I.  xv.  c.  7.  p.  1089 — 
lOOl.cdil.  Mclas) 
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servitude  and  aggravates  their  shame.  About  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  the  Athenians  chose  for 
their  protector  the  kislar  aga,  or  chief  black  eunuch 
of  the  seraglio.  This  ^Ethiopian  slave,  who  pos- 
sesses the  sultan's  car,  condescends  to  accept  the 
tribute  of  thirty  thousand  crowns :  his  lieutenant, 
the  waywode,  whom  lie  annually  confirms,  may  re- 
serve for  his  own  about  five  or  six  thousand  more  ; 
and  such  is  the  policy  of  the  citizens,  that  they  sel- 
dom fail  to  remove  and  punish  an  oppressive  gover- 
nor. Their  private  differences  are  decided  by  the 
archbishop,  one  of  the  richest  prelates  of  the  Greek 
church,  since  he  possesses  a  revenue  of  one  thousand 
pounds  sterling  ;  and  by  a  tribunal  of  the  eight  ge- 
ronti  or  elders,  chosen  in  the  eight  quarters  of  the 
city  :  the  noble  families  cannot  trace  their  pedigree 
above  three  hundred  years;  but  their  principal 
members  are  distinguished  by  a  grave  demeanour,  a 
fur  cap,  and  the  lofty  appellation  of  archon.  By 
some,  who  delight  in  the  contrast,  the  modern  lan- 
guage of  Athens  is  represented  as  the  most  corrupt 
and  barbarous  of  the  seventy  dialects  of  the  vulgar 
Greek:"'  this  picture  is  too  darkly  coloured;  but 
it  would  not  be  easy,  in  the  country  of  Plato  and 
Demosthenes,  to  find  a  reader,  or  a  copy,  of  their 
works.  The  Athenians  walk  witli  supine  indifference 
among  the  glorious  ruins  of  antiquity;  and  such  is 
the  debasement  of  their  character,  that  they  are  inca- 
pable of  admiring  the  genius  of  their  predecessors. " 


CHAP.  LXIII. 

Civil  wars,  and  7-uin  of  the  Greek  empire. — Reigns 
of  Andronicus,  the  elder  and  yoxuiger,  and  John 
Palaolugus. — Regency,  revolt,  reign,  and  abdica- 
tion  of  John  Cantiicuzene. — Establishment  of  a  Ge- 
noese colony  at  Peru  or  Galata. — Their  wars  with 
the  empire  and  city  of  Constantinople. 


The   long  reign  of  Andronicus »   the 
elder  is  chiefly  memorable  by  the  dis- 


Superstition  of 
Andronicus  and 

putes  of  the  Greek  church,  the  invasion  a.  d.  I2s2 
of  the  Catalans,  and  the  rise  of  the  — '32o. 
Ottoman  power.  He  is  celebrated  as  the  most  learn- 
ed and  virtuous  prince  of  the  age;  but  such  virtue 
and  such  learning  contributed  neither  to  the  per- 
fection of  the  individual,  nor  to  the  happiness  of 
society.  A  slave  of  the  most  abject  superstition, 
he  was  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  visible  and  in- 
visible enemies ;  nor  were  the  flames  of  hell  less 
dreadful  to  his  fancy,  than  thosc^  of  a  Catalan  or 
Turkish  war.  Under  the  reign  of  the  Palasologi, 
the  choice  of  the  patriarch  was  the  most  important 
business  of  the  state  ;  the  heads  of  the  Greek  church 


i;.'p,  Glossar.  Gra:c.  pnefat  p.  8.  who  riuotos  for  his  author 
»  Zysomala*.  a  modern  grammarian.     >  et  Spon  (torn.  ii.  n. 


m  Ducan 
Theodosins  Zyu 

194.)  and  Whccter,  (p.  35.'».)  no  incompetent  judges,  entertain  a  mor« 
favnurabte  opinion  of^ the  Attic  dialect. 

11  ^>t  wr  niiisl  not  accuse  thciu  of  corruptin!;^  the  name  of  .Athcnit, 
which  tlicy  still  call  Athini.  From  the  eic  trtv  Atftii  nv,  we  have  formed 
our  own  barbarism  of  Sflines. 

a  Andronicushimself  will  justify  our  freedom  in  the  invective  (Nicc- 
phorus  (Jrcijoras,  1.  i,  c.  1.)  which  he  pronounced  a;:rainst  historic  false- 
liood.  It  is  true,  that  his  censure  is  more  pointedly  urged  a^inst 
calumny  than  against  adulation. 
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were  ambitious  and  fanatic  monks  ;  and  their  vices 
or  \irtucs,  their  learning  or  ignorance,  were  equally 
miscliievous  or  roiitcniptibU'.  By  liis  intemperate 
discipline,  the  patriarch  Athanasius''  excited  the 
hatred  of  the  clergy  and  people  ;  he  was  heard  to 
declare,  that  the  sinner  should  swallow  the  last 
dregs  of  the  cup  of  penance  ;  and  the  foolish  tale 
was  propagated  of  his  punishing  a  sacrilegious  ass 
that  had  tasted  the  lettuce  of  a  convent  garden. 
Driven  from  the  throne  by  the  universal  clamour, 
Athanasius  composed,  before  liis  retreat,  two  papers 
of  a  very  opposite  cast.  His  public  testament  was 
in  the  tone  of  charily  and  resignation;  the  private 
codicil  breathed  the  direst  anathemas  against  the 
authors  of  his  disgrace,  whom  he  excluded  for  ever 
from  the  communion  of  the  holvTrinity,  the  angels, 
and  the  saints.  This  last  paper  he  enclosed  in  an 
earthen  pot,  which  was  placed,  by  his  order,  on  the 
top  of  one  of  the  pillars  in  tlic  dome  of  St.  Sophia, 
in  the  distant  hope  of  discovery  and  revenge.  At 
the  end  of  four  years,  some  youths,  climbing  by  a 
ladder  in  search  of  pigeons'  nests,  detected  the  fatal 
secret ;  and,  as  Andronicus  felt  himself  touched  and 
bound  by  the  excommunication,  he  trembled  on  the 
brink  of  the  abyss  which  had  been  so  treacherously 
dug  under  his  feet.  .\  synod  of  bishops  was  instantly 
convened  to  debate  this  important  question:  the 
rashness  of  these  clandestine  anathemas  was  gene- 
rally condemned  ;  but  as  the  knot  could  be  untied 
only  by  the  same  hand,  and  that  hand  was  now  de- 
prived of  the  crosier,  it  appeared  that  this  post- 
humous decree  was  irrevocable  by  any  earthly  power. 
Some  faint  testimonies  of  repentance  and  pardon 
were  extorted  from  the  author  of  the  mischief;  but 
the  conscience  of  the  emperor  was  still  wounded, 
and  ho  desired,  with  no  less  ardour  than  Athanasius 
himself,  the  restoration  of  a  patriarch,  by  whom 
alone  he  could  be  healed.  At  the  dead  of  night,  a 
monk  rudely  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  royal  bed- 
chamber, announcing  a  revelation  of  plague  and 
famine,  of  inundations  and  earthquakes.  Andronicus 
started  from  his  bed,  and  spent  the  night  in  prayer, 
till  he  felt,  or  thought  that  he  felt,  a  slight  motion 
of  the  earth.  The  emperor  on  foot  led  the  bishops 
and  monks  to  the  cell  of  Athanasius,  and,  after  a 
proper  resistance,  the  saint,  from  whom  this  message 
had  been  sent,  consented  to  absolve  the  prince,  and 
govern  the  church  of  Constantinople.  Untamed  by 
disgrace,  and  hardened  by  .solitude,  the  shepherd 
was  again  odious  to  the  Hock,  and  his  enemies  con- 
trived a  singular,  and,  as  it  proved,  a  successful, 
mode  of  revenge.  In  the  night  they  stole  away  the 
foot-stool  or  foot-cloth  of  his  throne,  which   they 

b  For  tlie  anathema  in  the  pijreon's  nest,  see  Pachymer,  (I.  ix.  c.  24.) 
wtio  relates  the  conerat  history  or  Athana.*iiun,  (i.  viii.  c.  13  — Ifi.  20—24. 
I.  X.  c.  27—29.  31—36.  1.  xi.  c.  1—3.  5,  6.  I.  xiii  r.  8.  10.  23.  .16  )  and  is 
followed  by  Nicephorus  Gregoras,  (I.  vi.  c.  5.  7.  1.  vii.  c.  I.  9.)  who  in. 
eludes  the  second  retreat  of  tliis  serniid  Clirysf»stom. 

c  Pachynicr.  in  ^even  lKK>ks377  folio  pa;i('s,  describes  the  first  twenty, 
six  years  of  Andronicus  the  Elder  ;  and  marlis  the  date  of  his  rornpo. 
sition  by  the  current  news  or  lie  of  the  day.  (A.  D.  I3U8.)  Eitlier  deatli 
ordistfust  prevented  him  from  ^c^nmini;  the  pep. 

d  After  an  interval  of  twelve  years,  from  the  conclusion  of  Pachymer, 
Cantacuzcnns  takes  up  the  pen  ;  and  his  first  book  (c.  1—59.  p.  9—150.) 
relates  Um  civil  war,  and  the  eight  last  years  of  the  elder  Andronicus. 


secretly  replaced  with  the  decoration  of  a  .satirieni 
picture.  The  empetor  was  painted  with  a  bridle  iu 
his  mouth,  and  .Vthanasius  leading  the  traelaliK- 
beast  to  the  feet  of  Chri.st.  The  authors  of  the  libel 
were  detected  and  puni.shed  ;  but  as  their  lives  had 
been  spared,  the  christian  priest  in  sullen  indigna- 
tion retired  to  his  cell  ;  and  the  eyes  of  .\ndronieus. 
which  had  been  opened  lor  a  moment,  were  again 
closed  by  his  successor. 

If  this  transaction  be  one  of  the  most  curious  and 
important  of  a  reign  of  fifty  years,  I  cannot  at  least 
accuse  thebrevity  of  my  materials, since  I  reduceinto 
some  few  pages  the  enormous  folios  of  Pachymer,' 
Cantacuzcne,''  and  Nicephorus  Gregoras,'  who  have 
conipo.sed  the  prolix  and  languid  story  of  the  times. 
The  name  and  situation  of  the  emperor  John  Canta- 
cuzcne might  inspire  the  most  lively  curiosity.  His 
memorials  of  forty  years  extend  from  the  revolt  of  the 
younger  Andronicus  to  his  own  abdii'ation  of  the  em- 
pire ;  and  it  is  observed,  that,  like  Moses  and  Cecsar, 
he  was  the  principal  actor  in  the  scenes  which  he 
describes.  But  in  this  eloquent  work  we  should 
vainly  seek  the  sincerity  of  a  hero  or  a  penitent. 
Ketired  in  a  cloister  from  the  vices  and  passions  of 
the  world,  he  presents  not  a  confession,  but  an  apo- 
logy, of  the  life  of  an  ambitious  statesman.  Instead 
of  unfolding  the  true  counsels  and  characters  of 
men,  he  displays  the  smooth  and  specious  surface  of 
events,  highly  varnished  with  his  own  praises  and 
those  of  his  friends.  Their  motives  are  always  pure  ; 
their  ends  always  legitimate :  they  conspire  and 
rebel  without  any  views  of  interest ;  and  the  violence 
which  they  inflict  or  sufl'cr  is  celebrated  as  the  spon- 
taneous ell'ect  of  rea.son  and  virtue. 

After  the  example  of  the  first  of  the  p.„,  ,ii„,„e,b,. 
Pala!ologi,  the  elder  Andronicus  asso-  '"«"   '"«  elder 

and  younger  An- 

ciated  his  son  Michael  to  the  honours  dronicus, 
of  the  purple,  and  from  the  age  of  *'  '  '^^' 
eighteen  to  his  premature  death,  that  prince  was  ac- 
knowledged, above  twenty-five  years,  as  the  second 
emperor  of  the  Greeks.'  At  the  head  of  an  army, 
he  excited  neither  the  fears  of  the  enemy,  nor  the 
jealousy  of  the  court;  his  modesty  and  patience 
were  never  tempted  to  compute  the  years  of  his 
father ;  nor  was  that  father  compelled  to  repent  of 
his  liberality  either  by  the  virtues  or  vices  of  his  son. 
The  son  of  Michael  was  named  Andronicus  from 
his  grandfather,  to  whose  early  favour  he  was  intro- 
duced by  that  nominal  resemblance.  The  blossoms 
of  wit  and  beauty  increased  the  fondness  of  the  elder 
Andronicus  ;  and,  with  the  common  vanity  of  the 
age,  he  expected  to  realize  in  the  second,  the  hope 
which  had  been  disappointed  in  the  first,  generation. 

The  inR:enious  comparison  with  Moses  and  Caesar,  is  fancied  by  his 
French  translator,  the  president  Cousin. 

t  NicephornstireKoras  more  briefly  includes  the  entire  life  and  reign 
of  Andronicus  the  Elder,  (I.  vi.  c.  1. 1,  x.  c.  i.  p.  06-291.)  Tins  is  tlie 
part  of  which  Cautacuzene  complains  as  a  false  and  malicious  represen- 
tation of  his  conduct. 

f  He  was  crowned  May  21sl,  I29.J,  and  died  October  12lh,  1320.  (Du. 
range.  Fam.  Ilyz.  p.  239.)  His  brother  Theodore,  by  a  second  marriage, 
inlierited  themarquisate  of  Montferral,  apostatized  to  the  religion  and 
manners  of  the  Latins,  (on  koi  ^vM/iri  nat  nf^et  xai  irxniinT.,  *cai  ftveiu^v 
hovfia  fiai  TTaaiv  (Oi'iiti  ,\aT(»'or  nv  aitpai^frlf.  Nic.  Greg.  I.  iX.  C.  1.) 
and  founded  a  dynasty  of  It-ilian  princes,  which  was  extinguished  A.  D. 
15.33  fDucaiige,  Fam   Byz.  p.  249—253.) 
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The  boy  was  educated  in  tbe  palace  as  an  heir  and 
a  favourite  ;  and  in  the  oaths  and  acclamations  of 
the  people,  the  avgnst  triad  was  formed  by  the  names 
of  the  father,  the  son,  and  the  grandson.  But  the 
younger  Andronicus  was  speedily  corrupted  by  his 
infant  greatness,  w  bile  he  beheld  w  ith  puerile  im- 
patience the  double  obstacle  that  hung,  and  niiglit 
long  hang,  over  bis  rising  ambition.  It  was  not  to 
acquire  fame,  or  to  diffuse  happiness,  that  he  so 
eagerly  aspired;  wealth  and  impunity  were  in  bis 
eyes  the  most  precious  attributes  of  a  monarch  ;  and 
his  first  indiscreet  demand  was  tbe  sovereignty  of 
some  rich  and  fertile  island,  wlicre  he  might  lead  a 
life  of  independence  and  pleasure.  The  emperor 
was  otfended  by  the  loud  and  frequent  intemperance 
which  disturbed  his  capital  :  the  sums  which  bis 
parsimony  denied  were  supplied  by  the  Genoese 
usurers  of  Para ;  and  the  oppressive  debt,  which 
consolidated  the  interest  of  a  faction,  could  be  dis- 
charged only  by  a  revolution.  A  beautiful  female, 
a  matron  in  rank,  a  prostitute  in  manners,  had  in- 
structed the  younger  Andronicus  in  the  rudiments 
of  love  ;  but  he  bad  reason  to  suspect  the  nocturnal 
visits  of  a  rival  ;  and  a  stranger  passing  through  tbe 
street  was  pierced  by  the  arrows  of  bis  guards,  who 
were  placed  in  ambush  at  her  door.  That  stranger 
was  his  brother,  prince  Manuel,  who  languished  and 
died  of  his  wound  ;  and  tbe  emperor  Michael,  their 
common  father,  whose  health  was  in  a  declining 
state,  expired  on  tbe  eighth  day,  lamenting  the  loss 
of  both  his  children. e  However  guiltless  in  his  in- 
tention, the  younger  Andronicus  might  impute  a 
brother's  and  a  father's  death  to  the  consequence  of 
his  own  vices  ;  and  deep  was  the  sigh  of  thinking 
and  feeling  men,  when  they  perceived,  instead  of 
sorrow  and  repentance,  his  ill-dissembled  joy  on  tbe 
removal  of  tw  o  odious  competitors.  By  these  me- 
lancholy events,  and  the  increase  of  his  disorders, 
the  mind  of  tbe  elder  emperor  was  gradually  alien- 
ated ;  and  after  many  fruitless  reproofs,  he  trans- 
ferred on  another  grandson  ••  his  hopes  and  affection. 
The  change  was  announced  by  the  new  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  the  reigning  sovereign,  and  the  person 
whom  he  should  appoint  for  his  successor:  and  the 
acknowledged  heir,  after  a  repetition  of  insults  and 
complaints,  was  exposed  to  tbe  indignity  of  a  public 
trial.  Before  the  sentence,  which  would  probably 
have  condemned  him  to  a  dungeon  or  a  cell,  the  em- 
peror was  informed  that  the  palace  courts  were  filled 
with  the  armed  followers  of  his  grandson  ;  the  judg- 
ment was  softened  to  a  treaty  of  reconciliation  ;  and 
the  triumphant  escape  of  the  prince  encouraged  the 
ardour  of  the  younger  faction. 

Yet  the  capital,  tbe  clergy,  and  the 
senate,  adhered  to  the  person,  or  at 
least  to  the  government,  of  tbe  old  em- 
peror ;  and  it  was  only  in  the  pro- 
vinces,   by    flight,    and    revolt,    and 

ff  Weare  indebted  to  NicephorilsGre£jor.is  (I.  viii.  c.  1.)  for  tlie  know. 
Ipdye  of  this  tragic  .tdvtntnre  ;  while  Cint.irnzene  more  discreellv  eon. 
reals  the  vieesof  Andronicns  tlie  >'oMn;;er,  of  which  he  wa-s  the  witness, 
and  perhiips  the  associate,  (I.  i,  r,  I.  &r.) 

h  His  destined  heir  was  Michae)  C.ttharus,  the  bastard  of  Tonstantine 
4   F.  2 
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foreign  succour,  that  the  malcontents  could  hope 
to  vindicate  their  cause  and  subvert  bis  throne.  The 
soul  of  the  enterprise  was  the  great  domestic  John 
Cantacuzene  :  tbe  sally  from  Constantinople  is  the 
first  date  of  bis  actions  and  memorials;  and  if  his 
own  pen  be  most  descriptive  of  his  patriotism,  an 
unfriendly  historian  has  not  refused  to  celebrate 
tbe  zeal  and  ability  which  he  displayed  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  young  emperor.  That  prince  escaped 
from  the  capital  under  the  pretence  of  hunting; 
erected  his  standard  at  Adrianople  ;  and,  in  a  few 
days,  assembled  fifty  thousand  horse  and  foot,  whom 
neither  honour  nor  duty  could  have  armed  against 
the  barbarians.  Such  a  force  might  have  saved  or 
connnanded  the  empire  ;  but  their  counsels  were 
discordant,  their  motions  were  slow  and  doubtful, 
and  their  progress  was  checked  by  intrigue  and  ne- 
gociation.  The  quarrel  of  tbe  two  Andronici  was 
protracted,  and  suspended,  and  renewed,  during  a 
ruinous  period  of  seven  years.  In  tbe  first  treaty, 
the  relics  of  the  Greek  empire  were  divided  :  Con- 
stantinople, Tbessalonica,  and  the  islands,  were  left 
to  the  elder,  while  the  younger  acquired  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  greatest  part  of  Thrace,  from  Philippi 
to  the  Byzantine  limits.  By  the  second  coronation  of 
treaty,  he  stipulated  the  payment  of  iheyoungerAn. 
his  troops,  his  immediate  coronation,  A.  D  1325. 
and  an  adequate  share  of  the  power 
and  revenue  of  the  state.  The  third  civil  war  was 
terminated  by  the  surprise  of  Constantinople,  the 
final  retreat  of  the  old  emperor,  and  the  sole  reign 
of  his  victorious  grandson.  The  reasons  of  this 
delay  may  be  found  in  the  characters  of  tbe  men  and 
of  the  tiroes.  When  the  heir  of  the  monarchy  first 
pleaded  his  wrongs  and  his  apprehensions,  he  was 
heard  with  pity  and  applause  :  and  his  adherents 
repeated  on  all  sides  the  inconsistent  promise,  that 
he  would  increase  the  pay  of  the  soldiers  and  alle- 
viate the  burthens  of  the  people.  The  grievances 
of  forty  years  were  mingled  in  his  revolt ;  and  the 
rising  generation  was  fatigued  by  tbe  endless  pros- 
pect of  a  reign,  whose  favourites  and  maxims  were 
of  other  times.  The  youth  of  Andronicus  had  been 
without  spirit,  bis  age  was  without  reverence  :  his 
taxes  produced  an  annual  revenue  of  five  hundred 
thousand  pounds  ;  yet  the  richest  of  the  sovereigns 
of  Christendom  was  incapable  of  maintaining  three 
thousand  horse  and  twenty  galleys,  to  resist  tbe  de- 
structive progress  of  tbe  Turks.'  "  How  difi'erent," 
said  the  younger  Andronicus,  "  is  my  situation  from 
that  of  the  son  of  Philip!  Alexander  might  com- 
plain, that  bis  father  would  leave  him  nothing  to 
conquer:  alas!  my  grandsire  will  leave  me  nothing 
to  lose."  But  the  Greeks  were  soon  admonished, 
that  the  public  disorders  could  not  be  healed  by  a 
civil  war  ;  and  that  their  young  favourite  was  not 
destined  to  be  the  saviour  of  a  falling  empire.  On 
tlic  first  repulse,  his  party  was  broken  by  his  own 

his  secomi  sun.  In  this  project  of  excliidinK  his  craiidson  Andronicus 
NicC|iliorlis  Grcgoras  (I.  viii.  c.  3.)  agrees  with  I'.autacuzene,  (I.  i. 
c.  I,  2.) 

i  See  Nirephorns  Grcgoras,  1.    iii.  c.  fi.     The  younj^r  Andronicus 
compl.Tined,  th,it  in  four  years  and   four  nuiiilhs  a  sura  of  350,CKK>  by- 
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levity,  their  iutestiiiu  discord,  and  the  intrip;ucs  of 
the  ancient  court,  which  Icniptcd  cacli  uialconlcnt 
to  desert  or  betray  the  cause  of  rebellion.  Andro- 
nicus  the  younger  was  touched  with  remorse,  or 
fatigued  with  business,  or  deceived  by  ncgociation  ; 
pleasure  rallier  than  power  was  his  aim:  and  the 
licence  of  maintaining  a  tliousand  hounds,  a  thou- 
sand hawks,  and  a  thousand  liuiitsnien,  was  sulh- 
cicnt  to  sully  bis  fame  and  disarm  his  ambition. 
Theciiler  An-  Let  US  HOW  survey  the  catastrophe  of 

iTeMh^Bovt';,..  tl'is  l>"sy  plot,  and  the  linal  situation 
A°t)'n2s  of  the  principal  actors.''      The  age  of 

May  24.  Andronicus  was  consumed  in  civil  dis- 

cord ;  and,  amidst  the  events  of  war  and  treaty,  his 
power  and  reputation  continually  decayed,  till  the 
fatal  night  in  whicli  the  gates  of  the  city  and  palace 
were  opened,  without  resistance,  to  his  grandson. 
His  principal  commander  scorned  the  repeated 
warnings  of  danger;  and  retiring  to  rest  in  the 
vain  security  of  ignorance,  abandoned  the  feeble 
monarch,  with  some  priests  and  pages,  to  the  terrors 
of  a  sleepless  night.  These  terrors  were  quickly 
realized  by  the  hostile  shouts,  whicli  proclaimed  the 
titles  and  victory  of  Andronicus  the  younger  ;  and 
the  aged  emperor,  falling  prostrate  before  an  image 
of  the  Virgin,  despatched  a  suppliant  message  to 
resign  the  sceptre,  and  to  obtain  his  life  at  the  hands 
of  the  conqueror.  The  answer  of  his  grand.son  was 
decent  and  pious ;  at  the  prayer  of  his  friends,  the 
younger  Andronicus  assumed  the  sole  administra- 
tion ;  but  the  elder  still  enjoyed  the  name  and  pre- 
eminence of  the  first  emperor,  the  use  of  the  great 
palace,  and  a  pension  of  twenty-four  thousand  pieces 
of  gold,  one  half  of  w  hich  was  assigned  on  the  royal 
treasury,  and  the  other  on  the  fishery  of  Constanti- 
i!ople.  But  his  impotence  was  soon  exposed  to  eon- 
tempt  and  oblivion  ;  the  vast  silence  of  the  palace 
was  disturbed  only  by  the  cattle  and  poultry  of  the 
neighbourhood,  whicli  roved  with  impunity  through 
the  solitary  courts  ;  and  a  reduced  allowance  of  ten 
thousand  pieces  of  gold'  was  all  that  he  could  ask. 
and  more  than  he  could  hope.  His  calamities  were 
imbittered  by  the  gradual  extinction  of  sight :  his 
confinement  was  rendered  each  day  more  rigorous  ; 
and  during  the  absence  and  sickness  of  his  grand- 
son, his  inhuman  keepers,  by  the  threats  of  instant 
death,  compelled  him  to  exchange  the  purple  for  the 


zaiitfl  or  p:old  was  due  to  him  for  the  expenses  of  his  houselirtld.  (Can. 
Ucuzcn.  I.  i.  c.  48.)  Vet  !lc  would  have  remitted  the  debt,  if  he  migtit 
have  heeii  allowed  t<i  sfjnecze  the  farmers  of  lite  revenue. 

k  I  follow  the  ciiroiiolosy  of  Nicephorus  Gregoras,  who  is  remarka- 
tily  exact.  It  is  proved  lliat  C.antacu7.eiie  has  mistaken  the  dates  of  Ins 
own  actions,  or  rather  that  his  text  had  been  corrupted  by  ignorant 
transcribers. 

I  I  have  endeavoured  to  reconrile  the  24,000  pieces  of  Cautacu7,enc 
(1.  ii.  c.  1.)  with  the  10,01K»  of  Nicephorus  Grc^'r.ras;  (1.  ix.  r.  2.)  the 
nuc  of  wliom  wished  to  soften,  the  other  to  magnify,  the  hardships  of 
the  old  emperor. 

m  See  Nicephorus  (ircjoras,  (I.  ix.  6—8.  In.  14.  1.  x.  c.  1.)  The  his- 
torian had  tested  of  the  prosperity,  and  shared  the  retreat,  of  his  bene- 
factor;  and  that  friendsliip  which  "  wails  or  to  the  .scaffold  or  the  cell," 
should  not  lightly  be  accused  as  "  a  hireling;,  a  prostitute  to  praise." 

n  The  sole  reign  of  Andronicus  the  younger  is  described  by  C'anta- 
cuzcne,  (I.  ii.  c.  t— 40.  p.  HU — :J39.)  and  Nice,-»horus  Gregoras,  (1.  ix, 
c.  7.  I.  xi.  c.  II.  p.  26>— ,l<il  ) 

o  Agnes,  or  Irene,  was  the  daughter  of  duke  Henry  the  Wonderful, 
■  he  chief  of  the  house  of  Itrunswick,  and  the  fourth  in  descent  from 
the  famous  Henry  the  Lion,  duke  of  Saxony  and  ttavaria,  ami  confjueror 
of  the  Sclavi  on  the  Daltic  coast.  Her  brother  Henry  was  surnamed  the 
Cret-k.  from  his  two  journeys  into  the  east :  but  these  journeys  were 


monastic  habit  and  profession.      The  monk  AiUanii 
had  renounced  the  pomp  of  the  world  ;  yet  he  had 
occasion  for  a  coarse  fur  in  the  winter  season,  and 
as  wine  was  forbidden  by  his  confessor,  and  water 
by  his  physician,  the  sherbet  of  Egypt  w  as  his  com- 
mon drink.     It  was  not  without  tliHIculty  that  the 
late  emperor  could  procure  three  or  four  pieces  to 
satisfy  these  simple  wants;  and  if  he  bestowed  the 
gold  to  relieve  the  more  painful  distress  of  a  friend,' 
the  sacrifice  is  of  some  weight  in  the  scale  of  huma- 
nity and  religion.      Four  years  after 
his  abdication,  Andronicus  or  Antony    a.  D.  133'i. 
expired  in  a  cell,  in  the  seventy-fourth      ^''^''  ''• 
year  of  his  age:  and  the   last  strain  of  adulation 
could  only  promise  a  more  splendid  crown  of  glory 
in  heaven  than  he  had  enjoyed  upon  earth.'" 
Nor  was  the  reign  of  the  younger,    „  .       ,  .    , 

f  J  ri^    '     Ueign  of  Andro- 

niorc  glorious  or  fortunate  than  that  of  uieus  the 
the  elder,  Andronicus."     He  gathered    'A.'D^isjs. 
the  fruits  of  ambition  ;  but  the  taste      ^'l^  ?^^ 
was  transient  and  bitter:   in  the  su-       June  14. 
preme  station  he  lost  the  remains  of  his  early  popu- 
larity, and  the  defects  of  his  character  became  still 
more  conspicuous  to  the  world.  The  public  reproach 
urged  him  to  march  in  person  against  the  Turks  ; 
nor  did  his  courage  fail  in  the  hour  of  trial,  but  a 
defeat  and   a  wound  were  the  only  trophies  of  his 
expedition  in  Asia,  which  confirmed  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Ottoman  monarchy.     The  abuses  of  the 
civil  government  attained  their  full  maturity  and 
perfection  :  his  neglect  of  forms,  and  the  confusion 
of  national  dresses,  are  deplored  by  the  Greeks  as 
the  fatal  symptoms  of  the  decay  of  the  empire.     An- 
dronicus was  old  before  his  time  :  the  intemperance 
of  youth  had  accelerated  the  infirmities  of  age  ;  and 
after  being  rescued  from  a  dangerous  malady  by 
nature,  or  physic,  or  the  Virgin,  he  was  snatched 
away  before  he  had   accomplished   his  forty-fifth 
year.     He  was  twice  married  ;  and  as 
the  progress  of  the  Latins  in  arms  and 
arts  had  softened  the  prejudices  of  the  Byzantine 
court,  his  two  wives  were  chosen  in  the  princely 
houses  of  Germany  and  Italy.     The  first,  Agnes  at 
home,  Irene  in  Greece,  was  daughter  of  the  duke  of 
Brunswick.     Her  father"  was  a  petty  lord  p  in  the 
poor  and  savage  regions  of  the  north  of  Germany  ;i 
yet  he  derived  some  revenue  from  his  silver  mines  ;' 


subsequent  to  his  sister's  marriage;  and  I  am  ignorant  how  Agnes  was 
discovered  in  the  heart  of  Germany,  and  recommended  to  the  Ityzan- 
titie  court.  (Rimius,  Memoirs  of  the  Mouse  of  Brunswick,  p.  V26 — l.'IT.) 

I>  Henry  the  Wonderful  was  the  founder  of  the  branch  of  (irulien- 
hagen,  extinct  in  the  year  151*6.  (Rimius,  p.  28".)  He  resided  in  Hie 
castle  of  Wolfenbntlel,  and  pos.se.s.sed  no  more  than  a  sixth  part  nf  the 
allodial  estates  of  Brunswick  and  Luncburgh,  which  the  Guelpli  f  imily 
had  saved  from  the  confiscation  of  their  great  fiefs.  The  frequent  nar- 
titiiHis  among  brothers  had  almost  ruii.ed  the  princely  houses  of  Oer. 
many,  till  that  just,  but  pernicious,  law  was  slowly  superseded  by  the 
riu'li't  of  primogeniture.  The  principality  of  Grubenhagen,  one  of  the 
last  remains  of  the  Hcrcynian  forest,  is  a  woody,  mountainous,  and 
barren  tract.  (Bu.sching's  Geography,  vol.  vi.  p.  270—286.  English 
translation.) 

q  The  royal  author  of  the  Memoirs  of  Brandenburgh  will  teach  us. 
how  justly,  in  a  much  later  period,  the  north  of  Germany  deserved  the 
epitlit'ls  of  poor  and  barbarous.  (Essai  sur  les  Mtturs,  ficc.)  In  the  year 
l;flMi,  ill  the  woods  of  l.unebnrgh,  some  wild  people  of  the  Veiled  race 
wire  allowed  to  bury  alive  their  infirm  and  useless  parents.  (Rimius,  p. 
136) 

r  The  ai»ertion  of  Tacitus,  that  Germany  was  destitute  of  the  pre- 
cious metals,  must  be  taken,  even  in  his  own  time,  with  sonic  limitation. 
(Germauia,  e.  3.  Annal.  xi.  20.)     According  to  Spcner,  (Hist.  Germani:B 
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aufl  Iiis  family  is  celebrated  bj  the  Greeks  as  tlic 
most  ancient  and  noble  of  the  Teutonic  name." 
.\ftertlie  death  of  this  childish  princess,  Andronicus 
sought  in  marriage  Jane,  tlic  sister  of  the  count  of 
SavoT,'  and  his  suit  was  preferred  to  that  of  the 
French  king."  The  count  respected  in  his  sister  the 
superior  majesty  of  a  Roman  empress  ;  her  retinue 
was  composed  of  knights  and  ladies  ;  she  was  rege- 
nerated and  crowued  in  St.  Sophia,  under  the  more 
orthodox  appellation  of  Anne  ;  and,  at  the  nup- 
tial feast,  the  Greeks  and  Italians  vied  with  each 
other  in  the  martial  exercises  of  tilts  and  tourna- 
ments. 

The  empress  Anne  of  Savoy  survived  herhusband: 
their  son,  John  Palaeologus,  was  left  an  orphan  and 
Reisn  of  John  *o  emperor,  in  the  ninth  year  of  his 
''"'J"'"'"?!  age ;  and  his  weakness  was  protected 
June  15—  by  the  first  and  most  deserving  of  the 
Fnriuiieof  John    Greeks.  The  long  and  cordial  friend- 

Cantacuzenus.         ^^^^  ^f  1^;^    f^^^^^   f^^  j^j^^    Cantacn- 

zene  is  alike  honourable  to  the  prince  and  the  sub- 
ject. It  had  been  formed  amidst  the  pleasures  of 
their  youth :  their  families  were  almost  equally 
noble  ;"  and  the  recent  lustre  of  the  purple  was 
amply  compensated  by  the  energy  of  a  private  edu- 
cation. We  have  seen  that  the  young  emperor  was 
saved  by  Cantacuzene  from  the  power  of  his  grand- 
father ;  and,  after  six  years  of  civil  war,  the  same 
favourite  brought  him  back  in  triumph  to  the  palace 
of  Constantinople.  Under  the  reign  of  Andronicus 
the  younger,  the  great  domestic  ruled  the  emperor 
and  the  empire  ;  and  it  was  by  his  valour  and  con- 
duct that  the  isle  of  Lesbos  and  the  principality  of 
JEtoMa  were  restored  to  their  ancient  allegiance. 
His  enemies  confess,  that,  among  the  public  rob- 
bers, Cantacuzene  alone  was  moderate  and  abste- 
mious ;  and  the  free  and  voluntary  account  which 
he  produces  of  his  own  wealth  '  may  sustain  the 
presumption  that  it  was  devolved  by  inheritance, 
and  not  accumulated  by  rapine.  He  does  not  in- 
deed specify  the  value  of  his  money,  plate,  and 
jewels ;  yet,  after  a  voluntary  gift  of  two  hundred 
vases  of  silver,  after  much  had  been  secreted  by  his 
friends  and  plundered  by  his  foes,  his  forfeit  trea- 
sures were  sufficient  for  the  equipment  of  a  fleet  of 
seventy  galleys.  He  does  not  measure  the  size  and 
number  of  his  estates ;  but  his  granaries  were 
heaped  with  an  incredible  store  of  wheat  and  barley ; 
and  the  labour  of  a  thousand  yoke  of  oxen  might 

Pra^aticn,  torn.  i.  p.  3.^1,)  ylrgentifoilintc  in  Hercyriiis  montihus, 
imperante  Othone  ma^'no,  (A.  I>.  !t68.)  primuni  apprta.*,  larsain  etiam 
opes  aufjendi  dederunt  t-opiani ;  I)Ut  Rimius  (p.  a.^S,  25i'.)  defers  till  the 
year  loirt  the  discovery  of  tlie  silver  mines  of  Gnibeidiaf^en,  nr  the  Up- 
per Hartz,  which  were  productive  in  the  bef^inninj  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  which  still  yield  a  considerable  revenue  to  the  llouse  of 
Brunswick. 

a  Cantacuzene  has  given  a  most  hononrahle  testimony,  lii-  A'  ck 
Tepi^ai'ovavTti  Ov^arup  iin'Ko?  v-rt  fiTvponv^ovin  {the  modern  Greeks  em. 
ploy  the  vT  for  the  A,  and  tlie  ^tt  t^iir  the  yj,  and  the  whole  will  read  in 
the  Italian  idiom  di  Brunznic.)  toi-  ttop'  atiroic  eTrnpavaarov,  Kat 
^a;i,rpc»TUT(  Trai'Tav  Tour  oMo^i'Aoi'C  vnepllaWoviot  Toti  'jevovt<  The 
praise  is  just  in  itself,  and  pleasing  loan  English  ear. 

t  Anne,  or  Jane,  was  one  of  the  four  dauilhtersof  Amedcethc  Great  by 
a  second  niarriaf^e,  and  liaif.sister  of  liissuecessorEdward  count  of  Savoy. 
(Amlerson's  Tables,  p.  (i50.)    See  Cantacuzene,  (I.  i.  c.  4(1—42.) 

u  That  kinj;,  if  the  fact  be  true,  must  liavi:  been  Charles  the  Fair, 
who  in  five  years  (l.'i21  — I.12fi)  was  married  to  three  wives.  (Anderson, 
V.  628.1    Aruie  of  Savoy  arrived  at  Constantinople  in  Kebruary  1.320. 

X  The  U'dde  race  of  Ihe  Cantacnzcni  (ilhistrions  frnui  thcclevcnlh 


cultivate,  according  to  the  practice  of  antiquity, 
about  sixty-two  thousand  live  hundred  acres  of  ara- 
ble land.'  His  pastures  were  stocked  with  two 
thousand  five  hundred  brood  mares,  two  hundred 
camels,  three  hundred  raules,  five  hundred  asses, 
five  thousand  horned  cattle,  fifty  thousand  hogs,  and 
seventy  thousand  sheep  :"  a  precious  record  of  rural 
opulence,  in  tlie  last  period  of  the  empire,  and  in  a 
land,  most  probably  in  Thrace,  so  repeatedly  wasted 
by  foreign  and  domestic  hostility.  The  favour  of 
Cantacuzene  was  above  his  fortune.  In  the  moments 
of  familiarity,  in  the  hour  of  sickness,  the  emperor 
was  desirous  to  level  the  distance  between  them, 
and  pressed  his  friend  to  accept  the  diadem  and 
purple.  The  virtue  of  the  great  domes-  He  is  left  recent 
tic,  which  is  attested  by  his  own  pen,  of  the  empire, 
resisted  the  dangerous  proposal ;  but  the  last  tes- 
tament of  Andronicus  the  younger  named  him  the 
guardian  of  his  son,  and  the  regent  of  the  empire. 
Had   the   regent   found    a   suitable    „. 

^  His  regency  is 

return  of  obedience  and  gratitude,  attacked, 
perhaps  he  would  have  acted  with 
pure  and  zealous  fidelity  in  the  service  of  his  pupil.'' 
A  guard  of  five  hundred  soldiers  watched  over  his 
person  and  the  palace:  the  funeral  of  the  late 
emperor  was  decently  performed;  the  capital  was 
silent  and  submissive  ;  and  five  hundred  letters, 
which  Cantacuzene  despatched  in  the  first  month, 
informed  the  provinces  of  their  loss  and  their  duty. 
The  prospect  of  a  tranquil  minority  was  blasted  by 
the  great  duke  or  admiral  Apocaucus; 
and  to  exaggerate  his  perfidy,  the 
imperial  historian  is  pleased  to  magnify  his  own 
imprudence,  in  raising  him  to  that  office  against  the 
advice  of  his  more  sagacious  sovereign.  Bold  and 
subtle,  rapacious  and  profuse,  the  avarice  and  am- 
bition of  Apocaucus  were  by  turns  subservient  to 
each  other;  and  his  talents  were  applied  to  the 
ruin  of  his  country.  His  arrogance  was  heightened 
by  the  command  of  a  naval  force  and  an  impregnable 
castle,  and  under  the  mask  of  oaths  and  flattery  he 
secretly  conspired  against  his  benefactor.  The 
female  court  of  the  empress  was  bribed  ^^  o,,.  en,,,ress 
and  directed  :  he  encouraged  Anne  of  Anne  of  Savoy; 
Savoy  to  assert,  by  the  law  of  nature,  the  tutelage 
of  her  son  ;  the  love  of  power  was  disguised  by  the 
anxiety  of  maternal  tenderness  ;  and  the  founder  of 
the  Paheologi  had  instructed  his  posterity  to  dread 
the  example  of  a  perfidious  guardian.     The  patri- 

century  in  the  Byzantine  annals)  was  drawn  from  the  l*aladins  of  France, 
the  heroes  of  those  romances  which,  in  the  Ulirleenth  century,  were 
tratislated  and  read  by  the  Greeks.  {Dueange,  Fam.  Byzant.  p.  258.) 

y  See  Cantacuzene  (I.  iii.  c.  2.1.  30. 3fi.) 

K  Saserna,  in  Gaul,  or  Columella,  in  Italy  or  Spain,  allow  two  yoke 
of  oxen,  two  drivers,  and  six  labourers,  for  two  Imndreil  ,iu<:era  (12.^> 
l^n^lish  acres)  of  arable  land,  and  three  more  men  must  be  added  if 
there  be  much  underwood.  (Columella  de  Itc  Rustica,  I.  ii.  c.  13.  p. 
441. edit,  (iesner.) 

i(  In  this  enumeration,  (I.  iii.  c.  3tV)  the  French  translation  of  the 
president  Cousin   is  blotted  with  three  palpable  and  es.sential  errors. 


by  Apocaucus. 


I.  He  omits  the  101)0  yoke  of  working  oxen.  2.  He  interprets  the 
•evToKorrmf  Trpop  5i(r\i\i(>ic,  by  the  number  of  fifteen  hundred.  3.  He 
onfoniuls  mvriadu  with  chiliaas,  and  gives  Cantacuzine  no  more  than 


5000  ho^'s.     Put  not  your  trust  in  translations! 

li  See  the  repeney  and  reign  of  John  Cnttaenzenus,  and  the  whole  pro- 
Rress  of  the  civil  war.  in  his  own  history,  (I.  iii.  c.  1— IllO.  p.  348—700.) 
and  in  that  of  Nieephorus  Grejjoras,  (I.  xii.  c.  1.1.  xv.  c.  9.  p.  353 — 
•IW  ) 
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CHAP.  LXIII. 


ardi  Joliii  of  Apri  was  a  proud  and 
by  the  piirUtcl..  f^^^^^^.   „|,|    „an_    encompassed   by    a 

numerous  and  hungry  kindred.  He  produced  an 
obsolete  epistle  of  An<lronicus,  which  bequeathed 
the  prince  and  people  to  his  pious  care :  the  fate  of 
his  predecessor  Arsenius  prompted  him  to  prevent, 
rather  than  punish,  the  crimes  of  an  usurper;  and 
Apocaucus  smiled  at  the  success  of  his  own  flattery, 
when  he  beheld  the  Byzantine  priest  assuming  the 
state  and  temporal  claims  of  the  Konian  pontill.' 
Between  three  persons  so  difl'ercnt  in  their  situation 
and  character,  a  private  league  was  concluded  :  a 
shadow  of  authority  was  restored  to  the  senate; 
and  the  people  were  tempted  by  the  name  of  freedom. 
15y  tliis  powerful  confederacy,  the  great  domestic 
was  assaulted  at  lirst  with  clandestine,  at  length 
with  open,  arms.  His  prerogatives  were  disputed  ; 
bis  opinions  slighted  ;  his  friends  persecuted  ;  and 
his  safety  was  threatened  both  in  the  camp  and  city. 
In  his  absence  on  the  public  service,  he  was  accused 
of  treason  ;  proscribed  as  an  enemy  of  the  church 
and  state  ;  and  delivered,  with  all  his  adherents,  lo 
the  sword  of  justice,  the  vengeance  of  the  people, 
and  the  power  of  the  devil :  his  fortunes  were  con- 
fiscated ;  his  aged  mother  was  cast  into  prison  ;  all 
his  past  services  were  buried  in  oblivion  ;  and  he 
was  driven  by  injustice  to  perpetrate  the  crime  of 
which  he  was  accused.''  From  the  review  of  his  pre- 
ceding conduct,  Cantacuzene  appears  to  have  been 
guiltless  of  any  treasonable  designs :  and  the  only 
suspicion  of  his  innocence  must  arise  from  the  vehe- 
mence of  his  protestations,  and  the  sublime  purity 
which  he  ascribes  to  his  own  virtue.  \Vliile  the  em- 
press and  the  patriarch  still  alVected  the  appearances 
of  harmony,  he  repeatedly  solicited  the  permission 
of  retiring  to  a  private,  and  even  a  monastic,  life. 
After  he  had  been  declared  a  public  enemy,  it  was  his 
fervent  wish  to  throw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  young 
emperor,  and  to  receive  without  a  murmur  the  stroke 
of  tlie  executioner:  it  was  not  without  reluctance  that 
he  listened  to  the  voice  of  reason,  w  hich  inculcated 
the  sacred  duty  of  saving  his  family  and  friends, 
and  proved  that  he  could  only  save  them  by  draw- 
ing the  sword  and  assuming  the  imperial  title. 

In  the  strong  city  of  Dcmotica,  his 

Cantacuzene  as-  .  , 

«uniM  iiie  pur-    peculiar  domain,    the   emperor   .lohn 

A.  if  1.141.  Cantaeuzenus  was  invested  with  the 
Oct.  26.  purple  buskins :  his  right  leg  was 
clothed  by  his  noble  kinsmen,  the  left  by  the  Latin 
chiefs,  on  whom  he  conferred  the  order  of  knight- 
hood. But  even  in  this  act  of  revolt,  he  was  still 
studious  of  loyalty  ;  and  the  titles  of  .lohn  Palaeolo- 
gus  and  Anne  of  Savoy  were  proclaimed  before  his 
own  name  and  that  of  his  wife  Irene.  Such  vain 
ceremony  is  a  thin  disguise  of  rebellion,  nor  are 

f  He  a^umcH  the  royal  privilege  of  red  Khoes  or  buskins;  plareil  on 
his  head  a  mitre  of  silk  and  ;,'old  ;  subscrit>ed  his  epistles  with  hyscinlh 
or  green  ink,  and  claimed  for  the  new,  whatever  Constantine  had  given 
lo  the  ancient,  Rome,  (Cantacuzen.  1.  iii.  c.  36.  Nic.  Gre;joras,  1.  xiv.  c.  .1. 

.1  Nic.  Gregoras  (I.  xii,  c,  5.)  confesses  the  innocence  and  virtues  of 
Ciiitacuzenus,  the  puilt  and  llagitionif  vices  of  Apocaucus ;  nor  does  he 
di»emhle  the  motive  of  his  personal  and  religious  enmity  to  the  former  ; 
n/f  6c  iia  Kamav  oAAuit,  otTtor  6  npaoiarot    Tile  tuik  6A<i1V  c6oiev  fivat 

•  The  princes  of  Servia  (Ducange,  Famil.  Dalmaticae,  &c.  c.  2,  -1,  4. 


there  perhaps  any  personal  wrongs  that  can  autho- 
rize a  subject  to  take  arms  against  his  sovereign: 
but  the  want  of  preparation  and  success  may  con- 
firm the  assurance  of  the  usurper,  that  this  decisive 
step  was  the  effect  of  necessity  rather  than  of  choice. 
Constantinople  adhered  to  the  young  emperor :  the 
king  of  Bulgaria  was  invited  to  the  relief  of  Adri- 
anople  :  tlie  principal  cities  of  Thrace  and  Mace- 
donia, afier  some  liesitation,  renounced  their  obedi- 
ence to  the  great  domestic ;  and  the  leaders  of  the 
troops  and  the  provinces  were  induced,  by  their 
private  interest,  to  prefer  the  loose  dominion  of  a 
woman  and  a  priest.  The  army  of  Cantacuzene, 
in  sixteen  divisions,  was  stationed  on  the  banks  of 
the  iMclas  to  tempt  or  intimidate  the  capital :  it  was 
dispersed  by  treachery  or  fear;  and  the  ollicers, 
more  especially  the  mercenary  Latins,  accepted  the 
bribes,  and  embraced  the  service,  of  the  Byzantine 
court.  After  this  loss,  the  rebel  emperor  (he  fluc- 
tuated between  the  two  characters)  took  the  road  of 
Thessalonica  with  a  chosen  remnant;  but  he  failed 
in  his  enterprise  on  that  iiuportant  place ;  and  he 
was  closely  pursued  by  the  great  duke,  his  enemy 
Apocaucus,  at  the  head  of  a  superior  power  by  sea 
and  land.  Driven  from  the  coast,  in  his  march,  or 
rather  flight,  into  the  mountains  of  Servia,  Canta- 
cuzene assembled  his  troops  to  scrutinize  those  who 
were  worthy  and  willing  to  accompany  his  broken 
fortunes.  A  base  majority  bowed  and  retired  ;  and 
his  trusty  band  was  diminished  to  two  thousand, 
and  at  last  to  live  hundred,  volunteers.  The  cral,' 
or  despot  of  the  Servians,  received  him  with  gene- 
rous hospitality  ;  but  the  ally  was  insensibly  de- 
graded to  a  suppliant,  an  hostage,  a  captive  ;  and, 
in  this  miserable  dependence,  he  waited  at  the  door 
of  the  barbarian,  who  could  dispose  of  the  life  and 
liberty  of  a  Roman  emperor.  The  most  tempting 
offers  could  not  persuade  the  cral  to  violate  his  trust; 
but  he  soon  inclined  to  the  stronger  side ;  and  his 
friend  was  dismissed  without  injury  to  a  new  vicissi- 
tudeofliopesandperils.  Nearsixyears  xiie  civil  war, 
the  flame  of  discord  burnt  with  various  A. D.  1341— 1347. 
success  and  unabated  rage :  the  cities  were  distracted 
by  the  faction  of  the  nobles  and  plebeians  ;  the 
CantacuzeniandPala;ologi;  and  the  Bulgarians,  the 
Servians,  and  the  Turks,  were  invoked  on  both  sides 
as  the  instruments  of  private  ambition  and  tlie  com- 
mon ruin.  The  regent  deplored  the  calamities,  of 
which  he  was  the  author  and  victim:  and  his  own 
experience  might  dictate  a  just  and  lively  remark  on 
the  diflerent  nature  of  foreign  and  civil  war.  "  The 
former,"  said  he,  "is  the  external  warmth  of  summer, 
always  tolerable,  and  often  beneficial  ;  the  latter  is 
the  deadly  heat  of  a  fever,  which  consumes  without 
a  remedy  the  vitals  of  the  constitution."' 

9.)  were  stvled  Despots  in  Greek,  anil  Cral,  in  their  native  idiom.  (Du- 
cange, Gloss.  GrBec.  p.  751.)  That  title,  the  equivalent  of  kni;;.  a|ij>ears 
to  he  of  Sclavonic  origin,  fnnn  whence  it  has  been  horrr,wed  by  the 
Hiin-.:arians,  the  modern  Greeks.and  even  by  the  Turks,  (I.eunelavuis. 
Pandect.  Turc.  p.  422.)  who  reserve  the  name  of  Padishah  for  the  em- 
peror. To  obtain  the  latter  instead  of  the  former  is  the  ambition  of 
the  French  at  Coustantinople.  (Avertissemeot  a  I'llistoire  de  Timor 
Bee.  p.  39.) 

f  Nic.  Gregoras,  1.  xii.  c.  14.     It  is  surprising  that  Cantacuzene   lias 
not  in&erted  this  just  and  lively  ima^e  in  his  own  writings. 


J 


CHAP.  LXIII. 


Victory  of  Cin 
tacuzeiie. 


The  introduction  of  barbarians  and 
savages  into  the  contests  of  civilized 
nations,  is  a  measure  preg;nant  witli  shame  and  mis- 
chief:  which  the  interest  of  the  moment  may  compel, 
but  which  is  reprobated  by  the   best  principles  of 
humanity  and  reason.     It  is  the  practice  of  both 
sides  to  accuse  their  enemies  of  the  guilt  of  the  first 
alliances ;  and  those  who  fail  in  their  negociations 
are  loudest  in  their  censure  of  the  example  which 
they   envy,  and  would  gladly  imitate.     The  Turks 
of  Asia  were  less  barbarous  perhaps  than  the  shep- 
herds of  Bulgaria  and   Servia  ;  but  their  religion 
rendered  them  the  implacable   foes  of  Rome  and 
Christianity.      To   acquire   the    friendship  of  their 
emirs,  the  two  factions  vied  with  each  other  in  base- 
ness and  profusion :  the  dexterity  of  Cantacuzene 
obtained  the  preference  ;  but  the  succourand  victory 
were  dearly  purchased  by  the  marriage  of  his  daugh- 
ter with  an  infidel,  the  captivity  of  many  thousand 
christians,   and  the   passage  of  the  Ottomans  into 
Europe,  the  last  and  fatal  stroke  in  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  empire.     The  inclining  scale  was  decided  in 
his   favour  by  the  death   of  Apocaueus,  the  just, 
though  singular,  retribution  of  his  crimes.    A  crowd 
of  nobles  or  plebeians,  whom   he  feared   or  hated, 
had  been  seized  by  his  orders  in  the  capital  and  the 
provinces ;  and  the  old  palace  of  Constantino  was 
assigned  for  the  place  of  their  confinement.     Some 
alterations  in  raising  the  walls,  and  narrowing  the 
cells,  had  been   ingeniously  contrived  to    prevent 
their  escape,  and  aggravate  their  misery  ;  and  the 
work  was  incessantly  pressed  by  the  daily  visits  of 
the  tyrant.     His  guards  watched  at  the  gate,  and 
as  he  stood  in  the  inner  court  to  overlook  the  archi- 
tects, without  fear  or  suspicion,  he  was  assaulted 
and  laid  breathless  on  the  ground,  by  two  resolute 
prisoners  of  the  Pala-ologian  race,s  who  were  arm- 
ed with  sticks,  and  animated  by  despair.     On  the 
rumour  of  revenge  and  liberty,  the  captive  multitude 
broke  their  fetters,  fortified  their  prison,  and  exposed 
from  the  battlements  the  tyrant's   head,  presuming 
on  the  favour  of  the  people  and  the  clemency  of  the 
empress.     Anne  of  Savoy  might  rejoice  in  the  fall 
of  a  haughty  and  ambitions  minister,  but  while  she 
delayed  totesolveor  to  act,  the  populace,  more  espe- 
cially the  mariners,  were  excited  by  the  widow  of 
the  great  duke  to  a  sedition,  an  assault,  and  a  mas- 
sacre.    The  prisoners  (of  whom  the  far  greater  part 
were  guiltless  or  inglorious  of  the  deed)  escaped  to 
a  neighbouring  church,  they  were  slaughtered  at 
the  foot  of  the  altar ;  and  in  his  death  the  monster 
was  not  less  bloody  and  venomous  than   in  his  life. 
Yet  his  talents  alone  upheld  the  cause  of  the  young 
emperor;  and   his  surviving  associates,  suspicious 
of  each  other,  abandoned  the  conduct  of  the  war, 
and  rejected  the  fairest  terms  of  accommodation. 

p  The  two  avensers  were  both  P.iItpologi,  who  niiplit  resent,  witli 
royal  indi>:nation,  the  shame  of  their  rhains.  Tlie  tragedy  of  Apocancns 
may  deserve  a  pecuhar  referenre  to  Caiitaeuzene,  (1.  iii.  t.  80.)  and  Nic. 
Gregoras,  (I.  xiv.  c.  10.) 

h  Cantacuzene  accuses  tlie  liatriarcli,  and  spares  the  empress,  the 
mother  of  his  sovereign,  (I.  iii.  3.1,  .t4.)  a;:ainst  whom  ISic.  tiregorasex. 
presses  a  particular  animosity,  (1.  xiv.  I(t.  II.  xv.  5.)  It  is  true,  tliat 
lliey  do  not  speak  exactly  of  liie  same  time. 
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In  the  beginning  of  the  dispute,  the  empress  felt 
and  complained,  that  she  was  deceived  by  the  ene- 
mies of  Cantacuzene  :  the  patriarch  was  employed 
to  preach  against  the   forgiveness  of  injuries;  and 
her  promise  of  immortal  hatred  was  sealed  by  an 
oath,  under  the  penally  of  excommunication.''     But 
Anne  soon  learned  to  hate  without  a  teacher:  she 
beheld  the  misfortunes  of  the  empire  with  theindif- 
feience  of  a  stranger :  her  jealousy  was  exasperated 
by  the  competition  of  a  rival  empress  ;  and  on  the 
first  symptoms  of  a  more  yielding  temper,  she  threat- 
ened the  patriarch  to  convene  a  synod,  and  degrade 
him  from  his  office.     Their  incapacity  and  discord 
would  have  afloided  the  most  decisive  advantage  ; 
but  the  civil  war  was  protracted  by  the  weakness  of 
both  parties  ;  and  the  moderation  of  Cantacuzene 
has  not  escaped  the  reproach  of  timidity  and  indo- 
lence.     He  successively    recovered   the    provinces 
and  cities ;  and  the  realm  of  his  ])upil  was  measured 
by  the  walls  of  Constantinople  ;  but  the  metropolis 
alone  counterbalanced  the  rest  of  the  empire  ;  nor 
could  he  attempt  that  important  conquest  till  he  had 
secured  in  his  favour  the  public  voice  and  a  private 
correspondence.     An   Italian,   of  the 
name  of  Facciolati,'  had  succeeded  to  ^Z^'jXt^''''' 
the  olTice  of  great  duke  ;  the  ships,  the 
guards,  and  the  golden  gate,  were  sub- 
ject to  his  command  ;  but  his  humble  ambition  was 
bribed  to  become  the  instrument  of  treachery  ;  and 
the  revolution  was  accomplished  without  danger  or 
bloodshed.     Destitute  of  the  powers  of  resistance, 
or  the  hope  of  relief,  the  inflexible  Anne  would 
have  still  defended  the  palace,  and  have  smiled  to 
behold  the  capital  in  flames  rather  than  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  rival.     She  yielded   to  the   prayers  of 
her  friends  and  enemies  ;  and  the  treaty  was  dic- 
tated by  the  conqueror,  who  professed  a  loyal  and 
zealous  attachment  to  the  son  of  his  benefactor- 
The  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  John  Palieologus 
was  at  length  consummated:  the  hereditary  right  of 
the  pupil  was  acknowledged  :  but  the  sole  adminis- 
tration during  ten  years  was  vested  in  the  guardian. 
Two  emperors  and  three  empresses  were  seated  on 
the   Byzantine    tlirone ;     and    a   general    amnesty 
quieted  the  apprehensions,  and  confirmed  the  pro- 
perty, of  the  most  guilty  subjects.      The  festival  of 
the  coronation  and  nuptials  was  celebrated  with  the 
appearances   of    concord    and    magnificence,   and 
both    were   equally    fallacious.      During   the    late 
troubles,  the  treasures  of  the  state,  and  even  the 
furniture  of  the  palace,  had  been  alienated  or  em- 
bezzled:  the  royal  banquet  was  served  in  pewter  or 
earthenware  ;  and  sueli   was  the  proud  poverty  of 
the  times,  that  the  absence  of  gold  and  jewels  was 
supplied  by  the  paltry  artifices  of  glass  and  gilt- 
leather.'* 


t  The  traitor  and  treason  arc  revealed  by  Nic.  Greporas.  (I.  xv.  c.  8.) 
but  tlit^  name  is  more  discreetly  suppre$.scd  by  bis  great  accon:plice. 
(Cantacuzen.  I.  iti.  e.  P9.) 

k  Nic.  Greg.  I.  xv.  I).  There  were  liowever  some  true  pearls,  but 
very  thinly  sprinkled.    The  rest  of  the  sloues  had  only  waiTodAirnt 
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llcicn  of  John  I  liaslcii  to  concliiile  the  personal 
A"D.'m7''"  history  of  John  Cantaeuzcne.'  He 
Jail.*.—  triiiiii]>)ir(l  and  rcipncd  ;  but  his  reign 
jinuary.  and  triunipli  wore  clouded  bj  the  dis- 
content of  his  own  and  the  adverse  faction.  His 
folliiwers  niiftht  style  the  general  amnesty,  an  act  of 
pardon  for  his  enemies,  and  of  oblivion  for  his 
i'riciuls  :"•  in  his  cause  their  estates  had  been  for- 
feited or  plundered  ;  and  as  they  wandered  naked 
and  liun;;ry  tlirough  the  streets,  they  cursed  the  self- 
ish generosity  of  a  leader,  who,  on  the  throne  of  the 
empire,  might  relinquish  without  merit  his  private 
inheritance.  The  adherents  of  tlic  empress  blushed 
to  hol<l  their  lives  and  fortunes  by  the  |)recarious 
favour  of  an  usurper  ;  and  the  thirst  of  revenge  was 
con(^ealed  by  a  tender  concern  for  llie  succession, 
and  even  the  safety,  of  her  son.  They  were  justly 
alarmed  by  a  petition  of  the  friends  of  Cantaeuzcne, 
that  they  raiglit  be  released  from  their  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  the  Palieologi ;  and  intrusted  with  the 
defence  of  some  cautionary  towns  ;  a  measure  sup- 
ported with  argument  and  e!o(iuenec  ;  and  which 
was  rejected  (says  the  imperial  historian)  "  by  wii/ 
sublime,  and  almost  incredible,  virtue."  His  repose 
was  disturbed  by  the  sound  of  plots  and  seditions; 
and  he  trembled  lest  the  lawful  prince  should  be 
stolen  away  by  some  foreign  or  domestic  enemy,  who 
would  inscribe  his  nauc  and  his  wrongs  in  the  ban- 
ners of  rebellion.  As  the  son  of  Andronieus  ad- 
vanced in  the  years  of  manhood,  he  began  to  feel 
and  to  act  for  himself;  and  his  rising  ambition  was 
rather  stimulated  than  checked  by  the  imitation  of 
his  father's  vires.  If  wc  may  trust  his  own  profes- 
sions, (lantacuzene  laboured  with  honest  industry 
to  correct  these  sordid  and  sensual  appetites,  and  to 
raise  the  mind  of  the  young  prince  to  a  level  with 
his  fortune.  In  the  Servian  expedition,  the  two 
emperors  showed  themselves  in  cordial  harmony  to 
the  troops  and  provinces  ;  and  the  younger  colleague 
was  initiated  by  the  elder  in  the  mysteries  of  war 
and  government.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  peace, 
Paheologus  was  left  at  Thessaloniea,  a  royal  resi- 
dence, and  a  frontier  station,  to  secure  by  his  ab- 
sence the  peace  of  Constantinople,  and  to  withdraw 
his  youth  from  the  temptations  of  a  luxurious 
capital.  But  the  distance  weakened  the  powers  of 
control,  and  the  son  of  Andronieus  was  surrounded 
with  artful  or  unthinking  companions,  who  taught 
him  to  hate  his  guardian,  to  deplore  his  exile,  and 
to  vindicate  his  rights.  A  private  treaty  with  the 
oral  or  despot  of  Servia,  was  soon  followed  by  an 
open  revolt;  and  Cantacuzene,  on  the  throne  of  the 
elder  Andronieus,  defended  the  cause  of  age  and 
prerogative,  which  in  his  youth  he  had  so  vigorously 
attacked.  At  his  request,  the  empress-mother  un- 
dertook the  voyage  of  Thessaloniea,  and  the  oflice 

I  From  his  return  to  Constantinople,  Cantanizene  continues  his  his. 
tory  and  tliat  of  tin-  empire,  one  year  Ijeyond  the  abdication  of  his  son 
Matlliiw,  A.  D.  13A7.  (I,  iv.  c.  1— 50.  p.  705— 911.)  Ni<epl'or'"*'''^K»"» 
ends  with  the  synod  of  Constantinople,  in  tlie  year  13.^1  ;  (1.  xxii.  r.  .3. 
p  CfiO.  the  rest,  lo  the  conclusion  of  the  twenty. fourth  book.  p.  717. 
is  all  controversy;)  and  his  fourteen  last  books  arc  still  MSS.  in  the 
kinp  of  France's  lii>niry. 

m  The  emperor  (Caataeuzcn.  1.  iv.  c.  I.)  represents  his  own  virtues, 


of  mediation:  she  returned  without  success;  and 
unless  Anne  of  Savoy  was  instructed  by  adversity, 
wc  may  doubt  the  sincerity,  or  at  least  the  fervour, 
of  her  zeal.  While  the  regent  grasped  the  sceptre 
with  a  firm  and  vigorous  hand,  she  had  been  in- 
structed to  declare,  that  the  ten  years  of  his  legal 
administration  would  soon  elapse :  and  that  after  a 
full  trial  of  the  vanity  of  the  world,  the  enipcror 
Cantacuzene  sighed  for  the  repose  of  a  cloister,  and 
was  ambitious  only  of  a  heavenly  crown.  Had  these 
sentiments  been  genuine,  his  voluntary  abdication 
would  have  restored  the  peace  of  the  empire,  and 
his  conscience  would  have  been  relieved  by  an  act 
of  justice.  Pala;ologus  alone  was  re-  joim  I'aliroioRus 
sponsible  for  his  future  government ;  J;;^';,';"^,','!.',;;™'"- 
and  whatever  might  be  his  vices,  they  *■  "  '^^a. 
were  surely  less  formidable  than  the  calamilies  of  a 
civil  war,  in  which  the  barbarians  and  inlidels  were 
again  invited  to  assist  the  Greeks  in  tlieir  mutual 
destruction.  By  the  arms  of  the  Turks,  who  now 
struck  a  deep  and  everlasting  root  in  Europe,  Can- 
tacuzene prevailed  in  the  third  contest  in  which  he 
had  been  involved  ;  and  the  young  emperor,  driven 
from  the  sea  and  land,  was  compelled  to  take  shel- 
ter among  the  Latins  of  the  isle  of  Tenedos.  His 
insolence  and  ob.stinacy  provoked  the  victor  to  a 
step  which  must  render  the  quarrel  irreconcilable  : 
and  the  association  of  his  son  Matthew,  whom  he 
invested  with  the  purple,  established  the  succession 
in  the  family  of  the  Cantacuzeni.  But  Constanti- 
nople was  still  attached  to  the  blood  of  her  ancient 
princes  ;  and  this  last  injury  accelerated  the  restor- 
ation of  the  rightful  heir.  A  noble  Genoese  espoused 
the  cause  of  Pala-ologus,  obtained  a  promise  of  his 
sister,  and  achieved  the  revolution  with  two  galleys 
and  two  thousand  live  hundred  auxiliaries.  Under 
the  pretence  of  distress,  they  were  admitted  into  the 
lesser  port ;  a  gate  was  opened,  and  the  Latin  shout 
of,  "  Long  life  and  victory  to  the  emperor,  John 
Paheologus  !"  was  answered  by  a  general  rising  in 
his  favour.  A  numerous  and  loyal  parly  yet  ad- 
hered to  the  standard  of  Cantacuzene  :  but  he  asserts 
in  his  hi.story  (does  he  hope  for  belief  '.)  that  his  ten- 
der conscience  rejected  the  assurance  of  conquest; 
that,  in  free  obedience  to  the  voice  of  religion  and 
philosophy,  he  descended  from  the  throne,  and  em- 
braced with  pleasure  the  monastic  habit  and  i)iofes- 
sion."  So  soon  as  he  ceased  to  be  a  prince,  his  suc- 
cessor was  not  unwilling  that  he  should  be  a  saint : 
the  remainder  of  his  life  was  devoted  Abdication  of 
to  piety  and  learning;  in  the  cells  of  '^^"p'^s" 
Constantinople  and  mount  Athos,  the  January. 
monk  Joasaph  was  respected  as  the  temporal  and  spi- 
ritual father  of  the  emperor;  and  ifhe  issued  from  his 
retreat,  it  was  as  the  minister  of  peace,  to  subdue  the 
obstinacy  and  solicit  the  pardon  of  his  rebellious  son." 

and  Nic.  Grejoras  (1.  xir.  c.  11.)  the  complaints  of  his  friends,  who 
.^nlfeied  liy  itseffects.  1  have  lent  them  Uie  words  of  our  poor  eav.i. 
liers  alter  the  restoration. 

II  Tile  awkward  apology  of  Cantacuzene,  (I.  iv.  c.  39—42.)  wlu, 
ril.ite*.  with  vi.sible  confusion,  his  own  downfall,  may  he  supplied  l»y 
the  less  accurate,  but,  more  honest,  narnttives  of  Matthew  Villaiii,  (t.  n , 
c.  "16.  in  the  Script,  Kcrum  It.nl.  torn,  xiv,  p.  26S.)  and  Dneas,  (c.  10,  II.) 

o  Cantacuzene,  in   the  year  1375,  was  honoured  ivitli  a  letter  from 
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Yet   in   the  cloister,   the  mind 
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Dispute  conctTii- 
tiit;  the  light  nl' 
mount  Tliulior, 

A.D.  I34I-135I.  iheoIoi;ical  war. 


of 
Cantacuzene  was  still  exercised  by 
He  sharpened  a  con- 
troversial pea  against  the  Jews  and  Mahometans  ;p 
and  in  every  state  lie  defended  with  equal  zeal  the 
divine  light  of  mount  Tliabor,  a  memorable  question, 
which  consummates  the  religious  follies  of  the 
Greeks.  The  fakirs  of  India,''  and  the  monks  of 
the  oriental  church,  were  alike  persuaded,  that  in 
total  abstraction  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind  and 
body,  the  purer  spirit  may  ascend  to  the  enjoyment 
and  vision  of  the  Deify.  The  opinion  and  practice 
of  the  monasteries  of  mount  Athos'  will  be  best 
represented  in  the  words  of  an  abbot,  who  flourished 
in  the  eleventh  century.  "  When  thou  art  alone  in 
thy  cell,"  says  the  ascetic  teacher,  "  shut  thy  door, 
and  seat  thyself  in  a  corner  ;  raise  thy  mind  above 
all  things  vain  and  transitory;  recline  thy  beard 
and  chin  on  thy  breast ;  turn  thy  eyes  and  thy 
thought  towards  the  middle  of  thy  belly,  the  region 
of  the  navel ;  and  search  the  place  of  the  heart,  the 
seat  of  the  soul.  At  first,  all  will  be  dark  and  com- 
fortless ;  but  if  you  persevere  day  and  night,  you 
will  feel  an  ineffable  joy  ;  and  no  sooner  has  the 
soul  discovered  the  place  of  the  heart,  than  it  is 
involved  in  a  mystic  and  ethereal  light."  This  light, 
the  production  of  a  distempered  fancy,  the  creature 
of  an  empty  stomach  and  an  empty  brain,  was 
adored  by  the  Quietists  as  the  pure  and  perfect 
essence  of  God  himself ;  and  as  long  as  the  folly 
was  confined  to  mount  Athos,  the  simple  solitaries 
were  not  inquisitive  how  the  divine  essence  could 
be  a  material  substance,  or  how  an  immaterial  sub- 
stance could  be  perceived  by  the  eyes  of  the  body. 
But  in  the  reign  of  the  younger  Andronicus,  these 
monasteries  were  visited  by  Barlaam,'  a  Calabrian 
monk,  who  was  equally  skilled  in  philosophy  and 
theology  ;  who  possessed  the  languages  of  the 
Greeks  and  Latins;  and  whose  versatile  genius 
could  maintain  their  opposite  creeds,  according  to 
the  interest  of  the  moment.  The  indiscretion  of  an 
ascetic  revealed  to  the  curious  traveller  the  secrets 
of  mental  prayer;  and  Barlaam  embraced  the  op- 
portunity of  ridiculing  the  Quietists,  who  placed  the 
soul  in  the  navel  ;  of  accusing  the  monks  of  mount 
Athos  of  heresy  and  blasphemy.  His  attack  com- 
pelled the  more  learned  to  renounce  or  dissemble 
the  simple  devotion  of  their  brethren  ;  and  Gregory 
Palamas  introduced  a  scholastic  distinction  betw  een 
the  essence  and  operation  of  God.  His  inaccessible 
essence  dwells  in  the  midst  of  an  uncreated  and 

Ills  death  is  placed 


cles.  torn.  XX.  p.  250.) 
a'lithority  on  tlie  211th  of^  November   1411.  (Dncaii{; 


the  pope.  {Fleury.  Hist.  Et 

hy  respeetable  aiithorit_ 

Fam.  By/ant.  p.  2G0.)     litit  if  he  were  of  the  aije  of  his  coni|)aiiioii 

.\iidrof)icu$  the  younger,  he  must  have  lived  116  years;  a  rare  instance 

of  longevity,  which  iu  so  illustrious  a  person  would  have  attracted  uni. 

versal  notice. 

P  His  four  discourses,  or  hooks,  werv  ]irintc<l  at  Basil,  151.1.  (Fabric. 
Bihlirtt.  Orffc.  torn.  vi.  p.  J?;!.)  He  composed  them  to  satisfy  a  prose. 
Jyte  who  was  assaulted  with  letters  from  iiis  friends  of  Ispahan.  Can- 
t.icuzeHe  had  read  the  Koran  :  hut  I  understand  from  IVIaracci,  that 
he  adopts  the  vulgar  prejudices  and  fables  against  IVIahouiet  and  his 
religion. 

q  Sec  the  Voyages  de  Bernier,  torn.  i.  p.  127. 

r  IMnsheim,  Institut.  Hist.  F.cclcs,  p.  .')23,  523.  Flcnry.  Hist.  Eccl. 
torn.  XX.  p.  22.  24.  107 — 1  N,  Sec.  The  former  unfolds  the  causes  witli 
the  judgment  of  a  philosopher,  the  latter  transcribes  and  translates 
with  the  prejudices  of  a  calhohc  priest. 


eternal  light ;  and  this  beatific  vision  of  the  saints 
had  been  manifested  to  the  disciples  on  mount 
Thabor,  in  the  transfiguration  of  Christ.  Yet  this 
distinction  could  not  escape  the  reproach  of  poly- 
theism ;  the  eternity  of  the  light  of  Thabor  was 
fiercely  denied ;  and  Barlaam  still  charged  the 
Palamites  with  holding  two  eternal  substances,  a 
visible  and  an  invisible  God.  From  the  rage  of  the 
monks  of  mount  Athos,  who  threatened  his  life,  the 
Calabrian  retired  to  Constantinople,  where  his 
smooth  and  specious  manners  introduced  him  to 
the  favour  of  the  great  domestic  and  the  emperor. 
The  court  and  the  city  were  involved  in  this  theo- 
logical dispute,  which  flamed  amidst  the  civil  war; 
but  the  doctrine  of  Barlaam  was  disgraced  by  his 
flight  and  apostasy  ;  the  Palamites  triumphed  ;  and 
their  adversary,  the  patriarch  John  of  Apri,  was 
deposed  by  the  consent  of  the  adverse  factions  of 
the  state.  In  the  character  of  emperor  and  theolo- 
gian, Cantacuzene  presided  in  the  synod  of  the 
Greek  church,  which  established,  as  an  article  of 
faith,  the  uncreated  light  of  mount  Thabor;  and, 
after  so  many  insults,  the  reason  of  mankind  was 
slightly  wounded  by  the  addition  of  a  single  ab- 
surdity. Many  rolls  of  paper  or  parchment  have 
been  blotted ;  and  the  impenitent  sectaries,  who 
refused  to  subscribe  the  orthodox  creed,  were  de- 
prived of  the  honours  of  christian  burial  ;  but  in 
the  next  age  the  question  was  forgotten  ;  nor  can  I 
learn  that  the  axe  or  the  faggot  were  employed  for 
the  extirpation  of  the  Barlaamite  heresy.' 

For  the  conclusion  of  this  chapter,  T  Establishment  of 
have  reserved  the  Genoese  war,  which  Perj ^^'roTiata"' 
shook  the  throne  of  Cantacuzene,  and  A.  U  1201— 1347. 
betrayed  the  debility  of  the  Greek  empire.  The 
Genoese,  who,  after  the  recovery  of  Constantinople, 
were  seated  in  the  suburb  of  Pera  or  Galata,  re- 
ceived that  honourable  fief  from  the  bounty  of  the 
emperor.  They  were  indulged  in  the  use  of  their 
laws  and  magistrates;  but  they  submitted  to  the 
duties  of  vassals  and  subjects  :  the  forcible  word 
of  litgemen"  was  borrowed  from  the  Latin  juris- 
prudence; and  their  jwtlcsta,  or  chief,  before  he 
entered  on  his  oftice,  saluted  the  emperor  with 
loyal  acclamations  and  vows  of  fidelity.  Genoa 
sealed  a  firm  alliance  with  the  Greeks;  and,  in  acase 
of  a  defensive  war,  a  supply  of  fifty  empty  galleys 
and  a  succour  of  fifty  galleys  completely  armed  and 
manned,  was  promised  by  the  republic  to  the  em- 
pire. In  the  revival  of  a  naval  force,  it  was  the 
aim  of  Michael  Pahcologus  to  deJiver  himself  from 

8  BasTiage  fin  Canisii  Antiq.  I.ectiones,  torn.  iv.  p.  ,1(hJ— 3()S.)  h.is 
investigated  the  character  and  story  of  Barhiam,  The  duplicity  of  his 
npinioiis  had  inspired  -some  doubts  of  the  identity  of  his  person.  See 
likewise  Fabri.  lUs.  (Bibliot.  (ira'C.  torn.  X.  p.  427-432.) 

t  See  Cantacuzene,  (1.  ii.  c.  X),  40.  I.  iv.  c.  ;),  2.1,  24,  25.)  and  Nic. 
Gregoras,  (1.  xi.  c.  10.  1.  xv.  3.  7.  &c.)  wlio.se  last  hooks,  from  the  nine- 
teenth to  the  twenty-fourth,  are  almost  routined  to  a  subject  so  inter- 
esting to  the  authors.  Roivin,  (in  Vit.  Nie.  Gregorie,)  from  the 
unpublished  books,  and  Fabrieius,  [Bihltot.  Cni'c.  torn.  x.  p.  4t^i— 473.) 
or  rather  Montfaucon,  from  the  IMS-S.  of  the  Coislin  libriiry,  have  added 
some  facts  and  dncument.s. 

u  Pachvraer  {I.  v,  c.  10.)  very  properly  explains  Xi^ftoec  /"lii/iosj  by 
tfiiovt.  'I'lte  use  of  these  words  in  tlie  (treek  and  Latin  of  liie  fettd.il 
times,  may  be  amply  understood  from  the  GloMiaries  of  Ducange. 
(GrKC.  p.  811,  812.  Latin,  loili.  iv.  p.  109-111.) 
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a  foreign  aid  ;  and  his  vigorous  government  eon- 
laincd  the  Genoese  of  Cialala  witliin  those  limits 
wbieh  the  insolence  of  wealth  and  freedom  pro- 
voked lliem  to  exceed.  A  sailor  threatened  that 
they  should  soon  be  masters  of  Constantinople, 
and  slew  the  Greek  who  resented  this  national 
allront;  and  an  armed  vessel,  after  refusing  to  salute 
the  palace,  was  guilty  of  sonic  acts  of  piracy  in  the 
Uliiik  sea.  Their  countrymen  thrcalent'd  to  sup- 
jjort  llieir  cause  ;  but  the  long  and  open  village  of 
(ialala  was  instantly  surrounded  by  the  imperial 
troops  ;  till,  in  the  moment  of  the  assault,  the  pros- 
trate Genoese  implored  the  clemency  of  their  sove- 
reign. The  defenceless  situation  which  secured 
their  obedience,  exposed  them  to  the  attack  of  their 
Venetian  rivals,  who,  in  the  reign  of  the  elder  An- 
dronieus,  presumed  to  violate  the  majesty  of  the 
throne.  On  the  approach  of  their  lleets,  the  Ge- 
noese, with  their  families  and  efl'ects,  retired  into 
the  city :  their  empty  habitations  were  reduced  to 
ashes  ;  and  the  feeble  prince,  who  had  viewed  the 
destruction  of  his  suburb,  expressed  his  resentment, 
not  by  arms,  but  by  ambassadors.  This  misfortune, 
however,  was  advantageous  to  the  Genoese,  who 
obtained,  and  impcrceptilily  abused,  the  dangerous 
licence  of  suirimnding  (iaiata  with  a  strong  wall; 
of  intro<lu(!ing  into  the  ditch  the  waters  of  the  sea; 
of  erecting  lolly  turrets  ;  and  of  mounting  a  train 
of  military  engines  on  the  rampart.  The  narrow 
bounds  in  which  they  had  been  circumscribed,  were 
insufficient  for  the  growing  colony  ;  each  day  they 
acquired  some  addition  of  landed  property  ;  and 
the  adjacent  hills  were  covered  with  their  villas  and 
castles,  which  they  joined  and  protected  by  new 
fortifications."  The  navigation  and  trade  of  the 
Euxine  was  the  patrimony  of  the  Greek  emperors, 
who  commanded  the  narrow  entrance,  the  gates,  as 
it  were,  of  that  inland  sea.  In  the  reign  of  Michael 
Palipologus,  their  prerogative  was  acknowledged 
by  the  sultan  of  Egypt,  who  solicited  and  obtained 
the  liberty  of  sending  an  annual  ship  for  the  pur- 
chase of  slaves  in  Circassia  and  the  Lesser  Tartary  : 
a  liberty  pregnant  with  mischief  to  the  christian 
cause  ;  since  these  youths  were  transformed  by 
education  and  discipline  into  the  formidable  Mania- 
Their  irad.^  and  lukes.J  rrom  the  colony  of  Pera,  the 
lusoience.  Genoese  engaged  with  superior  advan- 
tage in  the  lucrative  trade  of  the  Black  sea;  and 
their  industry  supplied  the  Greeks  with  lish  and 
corn;  two  articles  of  food  almost  ciiually  important 
to  a  superstitious  people.  The  spontaneous  bounty 
of  nature  appears  to  have  bestowed  the  harvests  of 
the   Ukraine,  the    produce  of  a  rude  and   savage 

1  The  fvtablishmrnt  ;nHl  proLTr-w  of  the  Cenoeee  at  Pera,  or  Galala, 
14  (IcHcrilH-d  by  Diicanu'e  (C.  P.Christiana,  I.  i.  p.  OS.  69.)  from  Uie 
Byzaiiliiie  historians.  P.uliytntT.  (1.  ii.c.  35.  I.  v.  ID.  311.  I.  ix,  li.  I.  xii. 
(i.  9.)  Nicei»horas  Gr¥(;oras,  (1.  v.  c.  i.  I.  vi.  c.  II.  I.  ix.  c.  5.  1.  xi.  c.  1. 
I.  XV.  c.  I.  6.)  and  Cantd'ciiKcne,  (I,  i.  r.  12.  I.  ii.  c.  2,0,  &f,) 

>■  Both  P.i<:hymer  (1.  iii.  c.  3,  4,  5.)  and  Nic.  Gret:.  (I.  iv.  c.  7.)  lln. 
der<)taud  and  deplore  the  effeetsof  this  dan^erou  .  indulceiice.  Bibars, 
Mjltaii  of  t^[:ypt.  himself  a  Tartar,  but  a  devout  uiUHsulman,  obtained 
from  the  children  of  /ingt.s  the  permission  to  build  a  stalely  nio»ch 
in  llie  capital  of  Crimea.  (Dc  Oui^fnes,  Hist,  des  iiuns,  torn.  lii.  p. 
34.1.) 

«  Cliardin  (Voyages  en  Perse,  torn.  i.  p.  48.)  was  assured  at  Caffa,  that 
these  fiihcs  were  sometimes  Iweiity.four  or  tweuty.six  feet  lou;;,  weighed 


husbandry  ;  and  the  endless  exportation  of  salt 
lish  and  caviar  is  annually  renewed  by  the  enor- 
mous sturgeons  that  are  caught  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Don  or  Tanais,  in  their  last  station  of  the  rich  mud 
and  shallow  water  of  the  Micotis.'  The  waters  of 
the  Oxus,  the  Caspian,  the  Volga,  and  the  Don, 
opened  a  rare  and  laborious  passage  for  the  gems 
and  spices  of  India  ;  and,  after  tliree  months'  march, 
the  caiavaiis  of  (,'arizme  met  the  Italian  vessels  in 
tlic  harbours  of  Criiuica."  These  various  branches 
of  trade  were  monopolized  by  the  diligence  and 
power  of  liie  Genoese.  Their  rivals  of  Venice  and 
Pisa  were  forcibly  expelled  ;  the  natives  were  awed 
by  the  castles  and  cities,  which  arose  on  the  foun- 
dationsof  their  humble  factoiies;  and  their  principal 
cstalilishmcnt  of  Call'a''  was  besieged  without  cllect 
by  the  Tartar  powers.  Destitute  of  a  navy,  the 
Greeks  were  oppressed  by  these  haughty  merchants, 
who  fed,  or  famished,  Constantinople,  at'cording  to 
their  interest.  They  proceeded  to  usurp  the  cus- 
toms, the  (ishery,  and  even  the  toll,  of  the  Bospho- 
rus ;  and  while  they  derived  from  these  objects  a 
revenue  of  two  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  a 
remnant  of  thirty  thousand  was  reluctantly  allowed 
to  the  emperor.^  The  colony  of  Pera  or  (J;ilata 
acted,  in  peace  and  war,  as  an  independent  state  ; 
and,  as  it  will  happen  in  distant  settlements,  the 
Genoese  poilesta  too  often  forgot  that  he  was  the 
servant  of  his  own  masters. 

These  usurpations  were  encouraged  Their  war  with 
by  the  weakness  of  the  elder  Andro-  canS'zene. 
nicus,  and  by  the  civil  wars  that  af-  *  ^-  '^JS. 
llicted  his  age  and  the  minority  of  his  grandson. 
The  talents  of  Cantacuzene  were  employed  to  the 
ruin,  rather  than  the  lestoration,  of  the  empire  ;  and 
after  his  domestic  victory,  he  was  condemned  to  an 
ignominious  trial,  whetherthe  Greeks  or  the  Genoese 
should  reign  in  Constantinople.  The  merchants  of 
Pera  were  offended  by  his  refusal  of  some  con- 
tiguous lands,  some  commanding  heights,  which 
they  proposed  to  cover  w  illi  new  fortifications  ;  and 
in  the  absence  of  the  emperor,  w  ho  was  detained  at 
Dcmotica  by  sickness,  they  ventured  to  brave  the 
debility  of  a  female  reign.  A  Byzantine  vessel, 
which  had  presumed  to  fish  at  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour,  was  sunk  by  these  audacious  strangers; 
the  fishermen  were  murdered.  In.stead  of  suing  for 
pardon,  the  Genoese  demanded  satisfaction  ;  re- 
quired, in  a  haughty  strain,  that  the  Greeks  should 
renounce  the  exercise  of  navigation  ;  and  encoun- 
tered with  regular  arms  the  first  sallies  of  the  po- 
pular indignation.  They  instantly  occupied  the 
debatable   land  ;    and    by  the    labour  of  a   whole 

eitiht  or  nine  hundred  pounds,  and  yielded  tliree  or  four  quintals  of 
caviar.  The  corn  of  the  Bosplioriis  had  supplied  the  Athenians  iu  the 
time  of  Demosllienes. 

«  De  Guiiines.  Hist,  des  Huns.  torn.  iii.  p.  34.3.  314.  Viajsi  di  Ra- 
musio,  torn.  i.  fol.  400.  tint  this  latid  or  water  carriajje  could  only  he 
practicable  when  Tartary  was  united  under  a  wise  and  powerful 
monarch. 

b  Nic.  Gre;.'oras  (I.  xiii.  c.  (2.)  is  judicious  and  well-informed  on  the 
trade  and  colonies  of  the  Illack  sea.  Cliardin  describes  the  present 
ruins  of  CjlTa.  where,  in  forty  days,  he  saw  above  400  sail  eniploytd  in 
the  corn  .niid  fish  trade.  (Voyages  en  I'trse,  torn.  i.  p.  46— 4S.) 

c  See  Nic.  Gregoias,  t.  xvii.  c.  I. 
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people,  of  either  sex  and  of  every  age,  the  wall  was 
raised,  and  the  ditch  was  sunk,  with  incredible 
speed.  At  the  same  time,  they  attacked  and 
burnt  two  Byzantine  galleys  ;  while  the  three 
others,  the  remainder  of  the  imperial  navy,  escaped 
from  their  hands  :  the  habitations  without  the  gates, 
or  along  the  shore,  were  pillaged  and  destroyed  ; 
and  the  care  of  the  regent,  of  the  empress  Irene, 
was  confined  to  the  preservation  of  the  city.  The 
return  of  Cantacuzene  dispelled  the  public  conster- 
nation ;  the  emperor  inclined  to  peaceful  counsels  ; 
but  he  yielded  to  the  obstinacy  of  his  enemies,  who 
rejected  all  reasonable  terms,  and  to  the  ardour  of 
his  subjects,  who  threatened,  in  the  style  of  Scrip- 
ture, to  break  them  in  pieces  like  a  potter's  vessel. 
Yet  they  reluctantly  paid  the  taxes,  that  he  imposed 
for  the  construction  of  ships,  and  the  expenses  of 
the  war  ;  and  as  the  two  nations  wore  masters,  the 
one  of  the  land,  the  other  of  the  sea,  Constantinople 
and  Pera  were  pressed  by  the  evils  of  a  mutual 
siege.  The  merchants  of  the  colony,  who  had  be- 
lieved that  a  few  days  would  terminate  the  war, 
already  murmured  at  their  losses  ;  the  succours 
from  their  mother-country  were  delayed  by  the  fac- 
tions of  Genoa  ;  and  the  most  cautious  embraced 
the  opportunity  of  a  Rhodian  vessel  to  remove  their 
families  and  effects  from  the  scene  of  hostility.  In 
,  the  spring,  the  Bvzantine  fleet,  seven 

Destruction  of  ^         ^  .'        ^  ,i  i 

his  fleet,      galleys  and  a  train  of  smaller  vessels, 
A.  D.  1349.    j^jygjj  f^pj^  ^i,g  niouth  of  the  harbour, 

and  steered  in  a  single  line  along  the  shore  of  Pera  ; 
unskilfully  presenting  their  sides  to  the  beaks  of 
the  adverse  squadron.     The  crews  were  composed 
of  peasants  and  mechanics  ;  nor  was  their  ignorance 
compensated  by  the  native  courage  of  barbarians  : 
the  wind  was  strong,  the  waves  were  rough  ;  and  no 
sooner  did  the  Greeks  perceive  a  distant  and  in- 
active enemy,  than  they  leaped  headlong  into  the 
sea,  from  a  doubtful,  to  an  inevitable,  peril.     The 
troops  that  marched  to  the  attack  of  the  lines  of 
Pera  were  struck  at  the  same  moment  with  a  similar 
panic  ;     and    the    Genoese    were    astonished,   and 
almost   ashamed,   at  their  double  victory.      Their 
triumphant    vessels,    crowned    with    flowers,    and 
dragging  after  them  the  captive  galleys,  repeatedly 
passed  and  repassed  before  the  palace:  the  only 
virtue  of  the  emperor  was  patience  ;  and  the  hope 
of  revenge  his  sole  consolation.     Yet  the  distress  of 
both   parties   interposed   a   temporary  agreement ; 
and  the  shame  of  the  empire  was  disguised  by  a 
thin  veil  of  dignity  and   power.     Summoning  the 
chiefs  of  the  colony,  Cantacuzene  affected  to  despise 
the  trivial  object  of  the  debate  ;  and,  after  a  mild 
reproof,  most  liberally  granted  the  lands,  which  had 
been  previously  resigned  to  the  seeming  custody  of 
his  otficers.* 


OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 

But  the  emperor  was  soon  solicited 
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*  _       Victory   of    the 

to  violate  the  treaty,  and  to  join  his   Genoese  over  the 

,     Venetians  auu 

arms  with  the  Venetians,  the  perpetual    Greeks, 
enemies  of   Genoa  and   her  colonies.      '^peb.'iT' 
While   he    compared   the   reasons   of 
peace  and  war,  his  moderation  was  provoked  by  a 
wanton  insult  of  the  inhabitants  of  Pera,  who  dis- 
charged from  their  rampart  a  large  stone  that  fell 
in  the  midst  of  Constantinople.     On  his  just  com- 
plaint, they  coldly  blamed  the  imprudence  of  their 
engineer  ;  but  the  next  day  the  insult  was  repeated, 
and  they  exulted  in  a  second  proof  that  the  royal 
city  was  not  beyond  the  reach  of  their  artillery. 
Cantacuzene  instantly  signed   his  treaty  with   the 
Venetians  ;  but  the  weight  of  the  Roman  empire 
was  scarcely  felt  in  the  balance  of  these  opulent 
and  powerful  republics."     From  the  straits  of  Gib- 
raltar to  the   mouth  of  the  Tanais,  their  fleets  en- 
countered each  other  with  various  success  ;   and  a 
memorable  battle   was   fought  in  the   narrow  sea, 
under  the  walls  of  Constantinople.     It  would  not 
be  an  easy  task  to  reconcile  the  accounts   of  the 
Greeks,   the   Venetians,   and   the   Genoese  ;'   and 
while  I  depend  on  the  narrative  of  an  impartial 
historian,!!  I  shall  borrow  from  each  nation  the  facts 
that  redound  to  their  own  disgrace,  and  the  honour 
of  their  foes.     The  Venetians,  with  their  allies  the 
Catalans,  had  the  advantage  of  number  ;  and  their 
fleet,   with  the  poor  addition  of   eight   Byzantine 
galleys,  amounted  to  seventy-live  sail ;  the  Genoese 
did  not  exceed  sixty-four  ;  but  in  those  times  their 
ships    of    war   were    distinguished    by   the   supe- 
riority of  their  size  and  strength.     The  names  and 
families   of  their  naval   commanders,   Pisani   and 
Doria,  are  illustrious  in  the  annals  of  their  country; 
but  the  personal  merit  of  the  former  was  eclipsed  by 
the  fame  and  abilities  of  his  rival.     They  engaged 
in  tempestuous  weather;  and  the  tumultuary  con- 
flict was  continued  from  the  dawn  to  the  extinction 
of  light.      The  enemies  of  the  Genoese   applaud 
their  prowess  :  the  friends  of  the  Venetians  are  dis- 
satisfied with  their  behaviour  ;  but  all  parties  agree 
in  praising  the  skill  and  boldness  of  the  Catalans, 
who,  with  many  wounds,  sustained  the  brunt  of  the 
action.     On  the  separation  of  the  fleets,  the  event 
might  appear  doubtful  ;  but  the  thirteen  Genoese 
galleys,  that  had  been  sunk  or  taken,  were  compen- 
sated by  a  double  loss  of  the  allies  ;  of  fourteen 
Venetians,  ten  Catalans,  and  two  Greeks  ;  and  even 
the  grief  of  the  conquerors  expressed  the  assurance 
and  habit  of  more  decisive  victories.     Pisani  con- 
fessed his  defeat,  by  retiring  into  a  fortified  harbour, 
from  whence,  under  the  pretext  of  the  orders  of  the 
senate,  he  steered  with  a  broken  and  Hying  squa- 
dron for  the  isle  of  Candia,  and  abandoned  to  his 
rivals   the   sovereignty  of  the  sea.      In   a   public 


d  The  events  of  tliis  war  are  related  by  Cantacuzene  (I.  iv.  c.  1 1.) 
with  obscurity  and  confusion,  anil  by  Nic.  Gregoias  (I.  xvii.c.  1—7.)  in 
a  clear  and  honest  narrative.  Tlie  priest  was  less  responsible  than  the 
prince  for  tlie  defeat  of  the  fleet. 

c  The  second  war  is  darkly  told  by  Cantacuzene,  (I.  iv.  e.  18.  p.  24, 
2.5.  28—32.)  who  wishes  to  disKuise  what  lie  dares  not  deny.  I  regret 
this  part  of  Nir.  Gregoras,  nliich  is  .still  in  IMS.  at  Paris, 


f  Mnratnri  (Annali  d'llalia,  torn.  xii.  p.  144.)  refers  to  the  most  an. 
cient  Cluonicles  of  Venice,  (Caresinus,  the  continnator  of  Andn^w 
U.indolus,  toni.  xii.  p.  421,  422  )  and  Genoa,  (trtorije  Stella,  Annales 
Gennenses,  toni.  xvii.  ]i.  lOSH,  1092.)  both  wliicli  I  have  diligently  con- 
sulted in  his  itrcat  Collection  of  the  Historians  of  Italy. 

s  See  the  Chr.niicle  of  Hl.ilteo  Villani  of  Klorence.  I.  ii.  c.  i9,  RO.  p. 
140—147.  c,  74,  75.  p.  ISti,  l.">7.  in  Muratori's  Collection,  toni.  siv. 
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i-pistle,''  addressed  lo  (lie  doge  and  senate,  Petrarch 

employs  his  eloquence  to  reconcile  the  maritime 

powers,  the  two  luminaries  of  Italy.     The  orator 

celebrates  the  valour  and  victory  of  the  Genoese, 

the  (irst  of  men  in  the  exercise  of  naval  war:  he 

drops  a  tear  on  the  misfortunes  of  their  Venetian 

brethren  ;  but  he  exhorts  them  to  pursue  with  tire 

and  sword  the  base  and  perfidious  Greeks  ;  to  puri;e 

the  metropolis  of  the  east  from  the  heresy  with  which 

^  .  ,  .  .,  it  was  infected.  Deserted  by  their 
Their  tre.ity  with   ..,,_,, 

the  tmpire,      friends,  the  Greeks  were  incapable  of 
'^  resistance  ;  and  three  months  after  the 

battle,  the  emperor  Cantacuzenc  solicited  and  sub- 
scribed a  treaty,  which  for  ever  banished  the  Vene- 
tians and  Catalans,  and  granted  to  the  Genoese  a 
monopoly  of  trade,  and  almost  a  right  of  dominion. 
The  Roman  empire  (I  smile  in  transcribing  the 
name)  might  soon  have  sunk  into  a  province  of 
Genoa,  if  the  ambition  of  the  republic  had  not  been 
checked  by  the  ruin  of  her  freedom  and  naval 
power.  A  long  contest  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
years  was  determined  by  the  triumph  of  Venice  ; 
and  the  factions  of  the  Genoese  compelled  them  to 
seek  for  domestic  peace  under  the  protection  of  a 
foreign  lord,  the  duke  of  Milan,  or  the  French  king. 
Yet  the  spirit  of  commerce  survived  that  of  con- 
quest ;  and  the  colony  of  Pera  still  awed  the  capital 
and  navigated  the  Euxinc,  till  it  was  involved  by 
the  Turks  in  the  final  servitude  of  Constantinople 
itself. 


CHAP.  LXIV. 

Conquests  of  Zingis  Khan  and  the  3To(/uls  from 
China  to  Polanil. — Escape  of  Constantinople  and 
the  Greeks. — Oritjin  of  the  Ottoman  Turks  in 
liitliynia. — Reir/ns  and  vietorics  of  Othman,  Or- 
chan,  Amurath  the  first,  and  Bajazet  the  first. — 
Foundation  and  progress  of  the  Turkish  monarehy 
in  Asia  and  Europe. — Danger  of  Constantinople 
and  the  Greek  empire. 

From  the  petty  ([uarrels  of  a  city  and  her  suburbs, 
from  the  cowardice  and  discord  of  the  falling  Greeks, 
I  shall  now  ascend  to  the  victorious  Turks ;  whose 
domestic  slavery  was  ennobled  by  martial  disci- 
pline, religious  enthusiasm,  and  the  energy  of  the 
national  character.  The  rise  and  progress  of  the 
Ottomans,  the  present  sovereigns  of  Constantinople, 
are  connected  with  the  most  important  scenes  of 
modern  history;  but  they  are  founded  on  a  previous 
knowledge  of  the  great  eruption  of  the  Moguls  and 
Tartars;  whose  rapid  conquests  may  be  compared 
with  the  primitive  convulsions  of  nature,  which  have 

^h  The  Abb)?  de  Sarle  (Memoires  siir  hi  Vie  de  Petrartjuc,  torn.  iii.  p. 
a')7— 2^.)  trdrislates  this  letter,  whieli  he  had  copied  from  a  MS.  in  tlie 
KiiiK  of  Krance's  library.  Tliough  a  servant  of  the  duke  of  Milan.  I'e. 
trarth  pours  forth  his  aRtoniKhtnent  and  grief  at  the  defeat  and  despair 
°      ~  Benocse  in  tlie  following  year,  (p.  323-332.) 

»  The  reader  is  invited  to  review  the  chapters  of  the  fourth  and  sixth 
Ti  iT"'  ""  ■"""""'  "f  pastoral  nations,  the  conquests  of  Allilu  and 
the  lluns,  which  were  composed  at  a  time  when  I  eiitert.iined  the  wish, 
raili^  than  the  hope,  of  concluding  my  history. 

b  The  khans  of  the  Kcrailcs  wore  most  probably  incapableof  rradin^- 
nic  pompous  epistles  cuinjiosed  in  llnir  name  by  the  Nestoriail  mission- 


agitated  and  altered  the  surface  of  the  globe.  I 
have  long  since  asserted  my  claim  to  introduce  the 
nations,  the  immediate  or  remote  authors  of  the 
fall  of  the  Roman  empire ;  nor  can  I  refuse  myself 
to  those  events,  which,  from  their  uncommon  mag- 
nitude, will  interest  a  philosophic  mind  in  the  his- 
tory of  blood." 

Fiom    the   spacious   highlands   be-  ;r|„.,j,  ki,j„ 

tween  (^hina,  Siberia,  and  the  Caspian  first  cmpcmr  of 
.     '  ;  /  the  Moguls  and 

sea,   the  tide  ot   emigration  and  war  Tartars, 

has  repeatedly  been  poured.  These  *' "■'^°''~'"'- 
ancient  seats  of  the  Huns  and  Turks  were  occupied 
in  the  twelfth  century  by  many  pastoral  tribes,  of 
the  same  descent  and  similar  manners,  which  were 
united  and  led  to  conquest  by  the  formidable  Zingis. 
In  his  ascent  to  greatness,  that  barbarian  (wliose 
l>rivate  appellation  was  Temugin)  had  trampled  on 
the  necks  of  his  c(|uals.  His  birth  was  noble  :  but 
it  was  in  the  pride  of  victory,  that  the  prince  or 
people  deduced  his  seventh  ancestor  from  the  im- 
maculate conception  of  a  virgin.  His  father  had 
reigned  over  thirteen  hordes,  which  composed 
about  thirty  or  forty  thousand  families:  above  two 
thirds  refused  to  pay  tithes  or  obedience  to  his  in- 
fant son  ;  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  Temugin  fought 
a  battle  against  his  rebellious  subjects.  Tlie  future 
conqueror  of  Asia  was  reduced  to  Hy  and  to  obey  : 
but  he  rose  superior  to  his  fortune,  and  in  his 
fortieth  year  he  had  established  his  fame  and  domi- 
nion over  the  circumjacent  tribes.  In  a  state  of 
society,  in  which  policy  is  rude  and  valour  is  uni- 
versal, the  ascendant  of  one  man  must  be  founded 
on  his  power  and  resolution  to  punish  his  enemies 
and  recompense  his  friends.  His  first  military  league 
was  ratified  by  the  simple  rites  of  sacrificing  a  horse 
and  tasting  of  a  running  stream  :  Temugin  pledged 
himself  to  divide  with  his  followers  the  sweets  and 
the  bitters  of  life  ;  and  when  he  had  shared  among 
them  bis  horses  and  apparel,  he  was  rich  in  their 
gratitude  and  his  own  hopes.  After  his  first  vic- 
tory, he  placed  seventy  caldrons  on  the  fire,  and 
seventy  of  the  most  guilty  rebels  were  cast  headlong 
into  the  boiling  water.  The  sphere  of  his  attraction 
was  continually  enlarged  by  the  ruin  of  the  proud 
and  the  submission  of  the  prudent ;  and  the  boldest 
chieftains  might  tremble,  when  they  beheld,  en- 
chased in  silver,  the  skull  of  the  khan  of  the 
Keraitcs:''  who,  under  the  name  of  Prester  John, 
had  corresponded  with  the  Roman  pontiff  and  the 
ininces  of  Europe.  The  ambition  of  Temugin  con- 
dcseended  to  employ  the  arts  of  superstition  ;  and 
it  was  from  a  naked  prophet,  who  could  ascend  to 
heaven  on  a  white  horse,  that  he  accepted  the  title 
of  Zingis,'  the  most  great ;  and  a  divine  right  to  the 


aries,  who'endowed  them  with  the  fabulous  wonders  of  .nil  Indian 
kingdom.  Perhaps  these  Tartars  (the  presbyter  or  priest  John)  had 
submitted  to  the  rites  of  baptism  and  ordination.  (Asscman.  liibliot. 
Orient,  torn.  iii.  p.  ii.  p.  487-5113) 

c  Since  the  history  and  tragedy  of  Voltaire.  Cengix,  at  least  in 
rrt-nch,  seems  to  be  the  more  fashionable  spelling;  but  Abulghazi 
Khan  must  have  known  the  true  name  of  his  ancestor.  Hisctyniolo-v 
appears  just :  Ziu,  in  the  Mol;u1  tongue,  signifies^rcaf,  and  git  is  tin' 
superlative  termination.  (Hist.  Geiiealogi(|Ue  dcs  Tartars,  part,  iii,  p 
ISM,  19-^)  )  From  the  same  idea  of  mngnitudc,  the  appellation  of  ZtiitjiH 
is  bestowed  on  the  ocean. 
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conquest  and  dominion  of  the  eartli.  In  a  genera! 
couroultai,  or  diet,  he  was  seated  on  a  felt,  which 
was  long  afterwards  revered  as  a  relie,  and  solemnly 
proclaimed  great  khan,  or  emperor  of  the  Moguls'' 
and  Tartars.*  Of  these  kindred,  though  rival,  names, 
the  former  had  given  birth  to  the  imperial  race  ;  and 
the  latter  has  been  extended  by  accident  or  error 
over  the  spacious  wilderness  of  the  north. 

The  code  of  laws  which  Zingis  dic- 

His  laws.  ,  ,  .  ,  .  1       J    J    ^ 

tatcd  to  his  subjects,  was  adapted  to 
the  preservation  of  domestic  peace,  and  the  exercise 
of  foreign  hostility.  The  punishment  of  death  was 
inflicted  on  the  crimes  of  adultery,  murder,  perjury, 
and  the  capital  thefts  of  a  horse  or  ox  ;  and  the 
fiercest  of  men  were  mild  and  just  in  their  inter- 
course with  each  other.  The  future  election  of  the 
great  khan  was  vested  in  the  princes  of  his  family 
and  the  heads  of  the  tribes ;  and  the  regulations  of 
the  chace  were  essential  to  the  pleasures  and  plenty 
of  a  Tartar  camp.  The  victorious  nation  was  held 
sacred  from  all  servile  labours,  which  were  aban- 
doned to  slaves  and  strangers  ;  and  every  labour  was 
servile  except  the  profession  of  arms.  The  service 
and  discipline  of  the  troops,  who  were  armed  with 
bows,  scymitars,  and  iron  maces,  and  divided  by 
hundreds,  thousands,  and  ten  thousands,  were  the 
institutions  of  a  veteran  commander.  Each  officer 
and  soldier  was  made  responsible,  under  pain  of 
death,  for  the  safety  and  honour  of  his  companions; 
and  the  spirit  of  conquest  breathed  in  the  law,  that 
peace  should  never  be  granted  unless  to  a  van- 
quished and  suppliant  enemy.  But  it  is  the  religion 
of  Zingis  that  best  deserves  our  wonder  and  ap- 
plause. The  catholic  inquisitors  of  Europe,  who 
defended   nonsense    by  cruelty,  might   have   been 

d  The  name  of  Moguls  has  prevailed  among  the  orientals,  and  still 
adheres  In  the  titular  sovereign,  the  Great  Mogul  of  Hindostaii. 

f-  The  Tartars  (more  properly  Tatars)  were  descended  from  Tatar 
Khan,  the  brother  of  Mogul  Khan,  (see  Abulghazi,  part  i.  and  ii.)  and 
once  formed  a  horde  of  70,000  families  nn  the  borders  of  Kitav,  (p. 
103—112.)  In  the  great  invasion  of  Europe,  (A.  D.  1238.)  they  "seem 
to  have  led  tlie  vanguard  ;  and  the  similitude  of  the  name  of  Tar. 
tarei,  recommended  that  of  Tartars  to  the  Latins.  (Matt.  Paris,  p. 
398,  6cc.) 

f  A  singular  conformity  may  be  found  between  the  religious  laws  of 
Zingis  Khan  and  ofMr.  I^ocke.  (Constitutions  of  Carolina,  in  hisWorks, 
vol.  iv.  p.  535.  4to  edition,  1777.) 

p  In  the  year  1294,  by  the  command  of  Cazan,  khan  of  Persia,  the 
fourtli  in  hisdescepit  from  Zingis.  From  these  traditions,  his  vizir  Fad- 
lallah  composed  a  Mo-iul  history  in  the  Persian  language,  wtiicli  has  been 
ii«ed  hy  Petit  de  la  Croix.  (Hist,  de  Genghizcan.  p.  .WT— 539.)  The 
Histoire  Genealnginue  des  Tartars  (a  Leyde,  1726.  in  I2mo,  2  friines) 
was  translated  by  liie  Swedish  prisoners  in  Siberia  from  the  Moi;ul 
MS.  of  Abnlgasi  Bahadur  Khan,  a  descendant  nf  Zingis,  who  rei;:iu'd 
over  the  Usbecks  of  Cliaraism,  or  Carizme.  (A.  I>.  Ii)44— Ifi63.)  He  is 
of  most  value  and  credit  tor  the  names,  [ledigrees,  and  manners  of  his 
iintinn.  Of  his  nine  parts,  the  first  descends  Ironi  Ad;im  to  Mogul 
Khan;  the  secnnd,  from  Mogul  to  Zingis  ;  Ihe  third  is  the  lite  of  Zin- 
gis;  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh,  the  general  history  of  his 
four  sons,  and  their  posterity  ;  the  ei;ilitli  and  ninth,  the  particular 
history  of  tlie  descendants  of  Sheibani  Khan,  who  reigned  in  M.itlien- 
har  and  Charasm. 

h  Histoire  de  Gentchiscan,  et  de  toute  la  Dinastie  des  Mongous  ses 
successours,  Conqueransde  la  Chine;  tin'ede  I'Histoire  de  la  Chine,  par 
le  R.  P.  Gaubil,  de  la  Societe  de  Jesus,  IMissionaire  a  Pekin  ;  a  Paris, 
1739.  in  4to.  Tliis  translation  is  stamped  with  the  Chinese  character 
of  domestic  accuracy  and  foreign  ignorance. 

i  See  the  Histoire  dii  Grand  Genghizcan,  premier  enipereur  des  IVIo- 
gols  et  Tartares,  par  M.  Petit  de  la  Croix,  a  Paris,  1710.  in  12mn  ;  a 
work  of  ten  years'  labour,  chiefly  drawn  from  the  Persian  writers, 
among  whom  Nisavi,  the  secretary  of  sultan  Gelaleddin,  has  the  merit 
and  prejudices  of  a  contemporary.  A  slight  air  ot  romance  is  the  fault 
of  the  originals,  or  the  compiler.  See  hkewise  thearticles  of  (7e>i(/his. 
can.  Mohammed,  Ci'ialeddin,  &tc.  in  the  Bibhotheque  Orientate  of 
D'Herbelot. 

k  Haithonus,  or  Aithnnus,  an  Armenian  prince,  and  afterwards  a 
monk  of  Premontre,  (Fabric.  Bibliot.  I.at.  medii  JEvi,  torn,  i,  n.  34.} 
dictated,  in  tlie  French  language,  his  book  do  Tartaris,  Iiis  old  fellow- 
soldiers.  It  was  immediatelv  translated  into  Latin,  and  is  inserted  in 
the  Novus  Orbis  of  Symon  Grynaeus.  (Basil,  1555.  in  folio.) 


confounded  by  the  example  of  a  barbarian,  who 
anticipated  the  lessons  of  philosophy/  and  estab- 
lished by  his  laws  a  system  of  pure  theism  and  per- 
fect toleration.  His  (irst  and  only  article  of  faith 
was  the  existence  of  one  God,  the  author  of  all 
good;  who  fills  by  his  presence  the  heavens  and 
earth,  which  he  has  created  by  his  power.  The 
Tartars  and  Moguls  were  addicted  to  the  idols  of 
their  peculiar  tribes;  and  many  of  them  bad  been 
converted  by  the  foreign  missionaries  to  the  reli- 
gions of  Moses,  of  Mahomet,  and  of  Christ.  These 
various  systems  in  freedom  and  concord,  were 
taught  and  practised  within  the  precincts  of  the 
same  camp ;  and  the  Bonze,  the  Imam,  the  Rabbi, 
the  Nestorian,  and  the  Latin  priest,  enjoyed  the 
same  honourable  exemption  from  service  and  tri- 
bute:  in  the  mosch  of  Bochara,  the  insolent  victor 
might  trample  the  Koran  under  his  horse's  feet,  but 
the  calm  legislator  respected  the  prophets  and  pon- 
tiffs of  the  most  hostile  sects.  The  reason  of  Zingis 
was  not  informed  by  books  ;  the  khan  could  neither 
read  nor  write  ;  and,  except  the  tribe  of  the  Igours, 
the  greatest  part  of  the  Moguls  and  Tartars  were  as 
illiterate  as  their  sovereign.  The  memory  of  their 
exploits  was  preserved  by  tradition  :  sixty-eight 
years  after  the  death  of  Zingis,  these  traditions  were 
collected  and  transcribed  ;s  the  brevity  of  their  do- 
mestic annals  may  be  supplied  by  the  Chinese,** 
Persians,'  Armenians,'' Syrians,'  Arabians,"^ Greeks," 
Russians,^  PoIes,p  Hungarians,''  and  Latins  ;r  and 
each  nation  will  deserve  credit  in  the  relation  of 
their  own  disasters  and  defeats.* 

The  arms  of  Zingis  and  his  lieuten- 
ants successively  reduced  tlie  hordes 
of  the  desert,  who  pitched  their  tents 

1  Zingis  Khan,  and  his  first  successors,  occupy  the  concUision  of  the 
nintli  Dynasty  of  Abulpharagius,  (vers.  Pocock,  Oxon.  1663.  in  4to,) 
and  his  tentli  Dynasty  is  lliat  of  the  Moguls  of  Persia.  Asseraannus 
(IJibliot.  Orient,  torn,  ii.)  has  extracted  scui.e  facts  from  his  Syriac 
writings,  and  the  lives  of  the  Jacobite  niaplirians,  or  primates  of  the 
east. 

in  Among  the  Arabians,  in  language  and  rehgion,  we  may  distinguish 
Abulfeda,  sultan  of  Hiimah  in  Syria,  who  fought  iu  person,  under  the 
Miimaluke  standard,  against  the  Moguls. 

n  Nicephorus  Gregoras  (I.  ii.  c.  5,  6.)  lins  felt  the  necessity  of  con- 
necting tlie  Scythian  and  Byz;mtine  histories.  He  describes  with 
truth  and  elegance  the  settlement  andmannersof  the  Moguls  of  Persia, 
but  he  is  ignorant  of  their  origin,  and  corrupts  the  names  of  Ziogi.s 
and  his  sons. 

o  M.  Levesqne  (Histoire  de  Ru&sie,  torn,  ii.)  has  described  the  coo. 
quest  nf  Russia  by  the  Tartars,  from  the  patriarch  Nicon,  and  the  old 
chronicles. 

|.  For  Poland,  I  am  content  witli  the  Sarroatia  Asiatica  et  Lnrnpeaof 
Matthew  a  Michou,  or  de  Mischovia,  a  canon  and  phy.'ieian  of  Cracow, 
(A,  D.  I50t>.)  inserted  in  the  Novus  Orbis  of  Gryna'us.  Fabric.  Bib- 
hot,  Latin,  medjie  et  infiniip  .Hitatis,  torn.  v.  p.  56. 

q  I  should  quote  Thurocztus,  the  oldest  general  historian,  (pars  ii.  c. 
71.  p.  150.)  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Scriplores  Rerum  Hungaricaruni, 
did  not  the  same  volume  contain  the  original  narrative  of  a  c^nlempo- 
r.iry,  an  eye-witness,  and  a  sutTcrer,  {M.  Rogerii,  Hungari,  \'aradiensis 
Capittili  Canonici.  (?armen  niisfrabile,  sen  Historia  siitier  t>estruclione 
Regni  Hnngarix,  Temponbus  Bela?  IV.  Regis  per  Tartaros  facta,  p. 
202 — 321.)  the  best  picture  that  I  have  ever  seen  of  all  the  circumstances 
of  a  barbaric  invasion. 

r  Matthew  Paris  has  represented,  from  authentic  docimients,  the 
danger  and  distress  of  Europe,  (consult  the  word  Tartari  in  his  copious 
Index.)  From  motives  of  zeal  and  curiosity,  the  court  of  the  great 
khan  in  the  Ihirteenlh  century  was  visitfd  by  two  friars,  JoJm  de  Piano 
Cirpiiii,  and  William  Rubnupiis,  and  by  Marco  Polo,  a  \'enetian  gen. 
tleni;iit.  TIm-  Latin  relations  of  the  two  tornier  are  inserted  in  the  first 
volume  of  llackluyt  ;  the  Italian  original  or  version  nf  the  third 
(Fabric.  Bibliot.  Liitiii.  medii  JE\\,  toni.  li.  p.  108.  lorn.  v.  p.  25.)  may 
lie  found  in  the  second  tome  of  Ramusio. 

n  III  his  great  History  of  the  Huns,  M.  dcGnignes  has  most  amply 
tre;itrd  of  Zinghis  Khan  and  his  successors.  See  ttiin.  iii.  I.  xv — xix. 
and  Ml  the  ctdlatcral  articles  of  the  Seljukians  of  Roum,  toni.  ii.  I.  xi. 
the  Carizmians,  1.  xiv.  and  the  IVlamahikcs,  torn.  iv.  I.  xxi.:  consult 
hkewise  Ihe  tables  of  the  first  volume,  lie  is  ever  Icirued  and  accu- 
rate ;  yet  1  am  only  indebted  to  him  for  a  general  view,  and  some  |>.is- 
sages  o'f  Abulfeda,  which  arc  still  latent  in  the  Arabic  text. 
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between  the  w:ill  of  ('liiiia  and  tlic  Volj^a  ;  and  the 
Mogul  emperor  became  llic  monareli  of  the  pastoral 
world,  the  lord  of  many  millions  of  slieplicrds  and 
soldiers,  who  felt  their  united  strength,  and  were 
impatient  to  rush  on  the  mild  and  wealthy  elimatcs 
of  the  south.  His  ancestors  had  been  the  tributaries 
of  the  Cliinesc  emperors;  and  Temugin  liimself  had 
been  disgraced  by  a  title  of  honiuir  and  servitude. 
The  court  of  Pekin  was  astonisheil  by  an  embassy 
from  its  former  vassal,  who,  in  the  tone  of  the  king 
of  nations,  exacted  the  tribute  and  obedience  which 
he  had  paid,  and  who  allccted  to  treat  the  son  of 
heaven  as  the  most  contemptible  of  mankind.  A 
haughty  answer  disguised  their  secret  apprehen- 
sions; and  their  fears  were  soon  justified  by  tlie 
march  of  innumerable  squadrons,  who  pierced  on 
all  sides  the  feeble  rampart  of  the  great  wall. 
Ninety  cities  were  stormed,  or  starved,  by  the 
Moguls;  ten  only  escaped;  and  Zingis,  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  filial  piety  of  the  Chinese,  covered 
his  vanguar<l  with  tlieir  captive  parents;  an  un- 
worthy, and  by  degrees  a  fruitless,  abuse  of  the 
virtue  of  his  enemies.  His  invasion  was  supported 
by  the  revolt  of  a  hundred  thousand  Khitans,  who 
guarded  the  frontier:  yet  he  listened  to  a  treaty  ; 
and  a  princess  of  China,  three  thousand  horses, 
five  hundred  youths,  and  as  many  virgins,  and  a 
tribute  of  gold  and  silk,  were  the  price  of  his 
retreat.  In  his  second  expedition,  he  compelled 
the  Chinese  emperor  to  retire  beyond  the  yellow- 
river  to  a  more  southern  residence.  The  siege  of 
Pekin'  was  long  and  laborious:  the  inhabitants 
were  reduced  by  famine  to  decimate  and  devour  their 
fellow-citizens  ;  when  their  ammunition  was  spent, 
they  discharged  ingots  of  gold  and  silver  from  their 
engines;  but  tlie  Moguls  introduced  a  mine  to  the 
centre  of  the  capital ;  and  the  conflagration  of  the 
palace  burnt  above  thirty  days.  China  was  deso- 
lated by  Tartar  war  and  domestic  faction  ;  and  the 
five  northern  provinces  were  added  to  the  empire  of 
Zingis. 
ofCarizme,  In  the  west,  he  touched  the  domin- 

ImiTJ^lh"'  '"IS  of  Moliammed  sultan  of  Carizme, 
A.  D.  1218-1224.  «  ho  rcigncd  from  the  Persian  gulf  to 
the  borders  of  India  and  Turkestan  ;  and  who,  in 
the  proud  imitation  of  Alexander  the  Great,  forgot 
the  servitude  and  ingratitude  of  liis  fathers  to  the 
house  of  Seljuk.  It  was  the  wish  of  Zingis  to 
establish  a  friendly  and  commercial  intercour.se  with 
the  most  powerful  of  the  Moslem  princes  ;  nor  could 
he  be  tempted  by  the  secret  solicitations  of  the 
caliph  of  Bagdad,  who  sacrificed  to  his  personal 
wrongs  tlie  safety  of  the  church  and  state.  A  rash 
and  inhuman  deed  provoked  and  justified  the  Tartar 
arms  in  the  invasion  of  the  southern  Asia.  A  caravan 
of  three  ambassadors  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
merchants,  was  arrested  and  murdered  at  Otrar,  by 
the  command  of  Mohammed  ;  nor  was  it  till  after  a 

t  More  prnpcrlv  Yen-l-inq,  an  nnrient  city,  wliow  riiinfi  slill  appe.^r 
some  furlonus  to'llic  mutli.'tast  of  the  mnderii  Pekin,  which  wan  liuilt 
byCublai  Khan.  (Oabtl,  p.  Ud.)  Pe.kiris  and  Nan-kiDg  are  vague 
tillea,  the  courU  of  the  north  and  of  the  south.    The  identity  and 


demand  and  denial  of  justice,  till  he  had  prayed 
and  fasted  three  nights  on  a  mountain,  that  the 
Mogul  emperor  appealed  to  the  judgment  of  God 
and  his  sword.  Our  European  battles,  says  a  phi- 
ItLSophic  writer,"  arc  petty  skirmishes,  if  compared 
to  the  numbers  that  have  fought  and  fallen  in  the 
fields  of  Asia.  Seven  hundred  thousand  Moguls 
and  Tartars  are  said  to  have  marched  under  the 
standard  of  Zingis  and  his  four  sons.  In  the  vast 
phiiiis  that  extend  to  the  north  of  the  Sihon  or 
Ja\artes,  they  were  encountered  by  four  hundred 
thousand  soldiers  of  the  sultan  ;  and  in  the  first 
battle,  which  was  suspended  by  the  night,  one 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  Carizmians  were  slain. 
Mohammed  was  astonished  by  the  multitude  and 
valour  of  his  enemies  :  he  withdrew  from  the  scene 
of  danger,  and  distributed  his  tioops  in  tlic  frontier 
towns ;  trusting  that  the  barbarians,  invincible  in  the 
field,  would  be  repulsed  by  the  length  and  dilliculty 
of  so  many  regular  sieges.  But  the  prudence  of 
Zingis  had  formed  a  body  of  Chinese  engineers, 
skilled  in  the  mechanic  arts  ;  informed  perhaps  of 
the  secret  of  gunpowder,  and  capable,  under  his 
discipline,  of  attacking  a  foreign  country  w  itli  more 
vigour  and  success  than  they  had  defended  their 
own.  The  Persian  historians  « ill  relate  the  sieges 
and  reduction  of  Otrar,  Cogende,  Bochara,  Samar- 
cand,  Carizme,  Herat,  Merou,  Nisabour,  Balch,  and 
Candahar;  and  the  conquest  of  the  rich  and  popu- 
lous countries  of  Transoxiana,  Carizme,  and  Cho- 
rasan.  The  destructive  hostilities  of  Attila  and  the 
Huns  have  long  since  been  elucidated  by  the 
example  of  Zingis  and  the  Moguls  ;  and  in  this 
more  proper  place  I  shall  be  content  to  observe, 
that,  from  the  Caspian  to  the  Indus,  they  ruined  a 
tract  of  many  hundred  miles,  which  was  adorned 
with  the  habitations  and  labours  of  mankind,  and 
that  five  centuries  have  not  been  sufficient  to  repair 
the  ravages  of  four  years.  The  Mogul  emperor 
encouraged  or  indulged  the  fury  of  his  troops  ;  the 
hope  of  future  possession  was  lost  in  the  ardour  of 
rapine  and  slaughter;  and  the  cause  of  the  war 
exasperated  their  native  fierceness  by  the  pretence  of 
justice  and  revenge.  The  downfall  and  death  of  the 
sultan  Mohammed,  who  expired  unpitied  and  alone, 
in  a  desert  island  of  tlie  Caspian  sea,  is  a  poor 
atonement  for  the  calamities  of  which  he  was  the 
author.  Could  the  Carizmian  empire  have  been 
saved  by  a  single  hero,  it  would  have  been  saved  by 
his  son  Gelaleduin,  whose  active  valour  repeatedly 
checked  the  Moguls  in  the  career  of  victory.  Re- 
treating, as  he  fought,  to  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  he 
was  oppressed  by  their  innumerable  host,  till,  in  the 
last  moment  of  despair,  Gelaleddin  spurred  his  horse 
into  the  waves,  swam  one  of  the  broadest  and  most 
rapid  rivers  of  Asia,  and  extorted  the  admiration 
and  applause  of  Zingis  himself.  It  was  in  this  camp 
that  the  Mogul  conqueror  yielded  with  reluctance 

chance  of  names  {lerplex  the  most  skilful  readers  of  the  Chinese  geo- 
graphy, (p.  177.) 

u  M,  de  Voltaire,  Essai  sur  I'llistoire  Gener.ile.  torn.  iii.  c.  60.  p.  8. 
ttis  account  of  Zingis  and  tlie  M(t;;uis  contaius,  as  usual,  much  general  - 
sense  and  truth,  with  some  particular  errors. 
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to  the  murmurs  of  his  weary  and  wealthy  troops, 
who  sighed  for  the  enjoyment  of  their  native  land. 
Encumbered  with  the  spoils  of  Asia,  he  slowly 
measured  back  his  footsteps,  betrayed  some  pity 
for  the  misery  of  the  vanquished,  and  declared  his 
intention  of  rebuilding;  the  cities  which  had  been 
swept  away  by  the  tempest  of  his  arms.  After  he 
had  repassed  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes,  he  was  Joined 
by  two  generals,  whom  he  liad  detached  with  thirty 
thousand  horse,  to  subdue  the  western  provinces  of 
Persia.  They  had  trampled  on  the  nations  which 
opposed  their  passage,  penetrated  through  the  gates 
of  Derbent,  traversed  the  Volga  and  the  desert, 
and  accomplished  the  circuit  of  the  Caspian  sea, 
by  an  expedition  wliich  had  never  been  attempted, 
and  has  never  been  repeated.  The  return  of  Zingis 
was  signalized  by  the  overthrow  of  the  rebellious  or 
His  deaili.  independent  kingdoms  of  Tartary  ;  and 
A.  D.  1227.  ]]g  djgd  in  (i,e  fulness  of  years  and 
glory,  with  his  last  breath  exhorting  and  instruct- 
ing his  sons  to  achieve  the  conquest  of  the  Chinese 
empire. 
CoDqnestsoftlie        The  haram  of  Zingis  was  composed 

Moffuls  under  /.  /»        i  i      j       •  i  i  • 

ihesuccesiiois  of  01  hve  hundred  wives  and  concubines  ; 
^'°°a'  D  ^"*^   °^  '''^   numerous  progeny,   four 

1227—1295.  sons,  illustrious  by  their  birth  and 
merit,  exercised  under  their  father  the  principal 
offices  of  peace  and  war.  Toushi  was  his  great 
huntsman,  Zagatai"  his  judge.  Octal  his  minister, 
and  Tuli  his  general  ;  and  their  names  and  actions 
are  often  conspicuous  in  the  history  of  his  con- 
quests. Firmly  united  for  their  own  and  the  pub- 
lic interest,  the  three  brothers  and  their  families 
were  content  with  dependent  sceptres  ;  and  Octal, 
by  general  consent,  was  proclaimed  great  khan,  or 
emperor  of  the  Moguls  and  Tartars.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Gayiik,  after  whose  death  the 
empire  devolved  to  his  cousins  Mangou  and  Cublai, 
the  sons  of  Tuli,  and  the  grandsons  of  Zingis.  In 
the  sixty-eight  years  of  his  four  first  successors,  the 
Moguls  subdued  almost  all  Asia,  and  a  large  portion 
of  Europe.  Without  confining  myself  to  the  order 
of  time,  without  expatiating  on  the  detail  of  events, 
I  shall  present  a  general  picture  of  the  progress  of 
their  arms;  I.  In  the  east ;  II.  In  the  south;  III. 
In  the  west;  and  IV.  In  the  north. 
„,  ,         ,  I.   Before  the  invasion  of  Zingis, 

Of  the  northern  .  .  .  ^     ' 

empire  of  China,  China  vN'Bs  dividcd  luto  two  empires 
or  dynasties  of  the  north  and  south;? 
and  the  difference  of  origin  and  interest  was  smoothed 
by  a  general  conformity  of  laws,  language,  and  na- 
tional manners.  The  northern  empire,  which  had 
been  dismembered  by  Zingis,  was  finally  subdued 
seven  years  after  his  death.     After  the  loss  of  Pc- 

X  Zagatai  save  his  name  lo  his  dominions  of  Maurenalsar,  or  Transox- 
iana  ;  and  the  Mo;^ulsof  Hiiidostan,  who  emi;;raled  from  that  conntry, 
are  styled  Za^alais  by  the  Persians.  This  certain  etymolo;:y,  and  the 
similar  example  of  Uzhek,  No;;ai,  &c.  may  warn  us  not  absohitely  to 
reject  the  derivations  of  a  national,  from  a  personal,  name. 

y  In  Marco  Polo,  and  the  oriental  geographers,  the  names  of  Calhay 
and  IVIan;;i  distinguish  the  northern  and  southern  empires,  which, 
from  A.  D.  12.14"  to  127f».  were  those  of  the  f^reat  khan,  and  of  the 
Chinese,  The  search  of  Cathay,  after  China  had  been  fourol,  excited 
and  misled  our  navigators  of  the  sixteenUi  century,  in  their  attempts  to 
discover  the  north-east  pas*ai:e. 

I  I  depend  on  the  knowled-e  and  tidelity  of  the  Pcre  Caubil,  who 


kin,  the  emperor  had  fixed  his  residence  at  Kaifong, 
a  city  many  leagues  in  circumference,  and  which 
contained,  according  to  the  Chinese  annals,  fourteen 
hundred  thousand  families  of  inhabitants  and  fugi- 
tives. He  escaped  from  thence  with  only  seven 
horsemen,  and  made  his  last  stand-in  a  third  capi- 
tal, till  at  length  tlie  liopeless  monarch,  protesting 
his  innocence  and  accusing  his  fortune,  ascended  a 
funeral  pile,  and  gave  orders,  that,  as  soon  as  he 
had  stabbed  himself,  the  fire  should  be  kindled  by 
his  attendants.  The  dynasty  of  the  Sonr/,  tlie  na- 
tive and  ancient  sovereigns  of  tlie  whole  empire, 
survived  about  forty-five  years  the  fall  of  the  north- 
ern usurpers  ;  and  the  perfect  conquest  was  reserved 
for  the  arms  of  Cublai.  During  this  interval,  the 
Moguls  were  often  diverted  by  foreign  wars;  and, 
if  the  Chinese  seldom  dared  to  meet  their  victors  in 
the  field,  their  passive  courage  presented  an  endless 
succession  of  cities  to  storm  and  of  millions  to 
slaughter.  In  the  attack  and  defence  of  places,  the 
engines  of  antiquity  and  the  Greek  fire  were  alter- 
nately employed  :  the  use  of  gunpowder  in  cannon 
and  bombs  appears  as  a  familiar  practice  ;'  and  the 
sieges  were  conducted  by  the  Mahometans  and 
Franks,  who  had  been  liberally  invited  into  the 
service  of  Cublai.  After  passing  the  great  river, 
the  troops  and  artillery  were  conveyed  along  a  series 
of  canals,  till  they  invested  tlie  royal  residence  of 
Hamcheu,  or  Quinsay,  in  the  country  of  silk,  the 
most  delicious  climate  of  China.  Tlie  emperor,  a 
defenceless  youth,  surrendered  his  person  and  scep- 
tre ;  and  before  he  was  sent  in  exile  into  Tartary, 
he  struck  nine  times  the  ground  with  his  forehead, 
to  adore  in  prayer  or  thanksgiving  the  mercy  of  the 
great  khan.  Yet  the  war  (it  was  now  of  the  southern, 
styled  a  rebellion)  was  still  maintained  a.  D.  1279. 
in  the  southern  provinces  from  Hamcheu  to  Canton ; 
and  the  obstinate  remnant  of  independence  and 
hostility  was  transported  from  the  land  to  the  sea. 
But  w  hen  the  fleet  of  the  Song  was  surrounded  and 
oppressed  by  a  superior  armament,  their  last  cham- 
pion leaped  into  the  waves  with  his  infant  emperor 
in  his  arms.  "  It  is  more  glorious,"  he  cried,  "to 
die  a  prince,  than  to  live  a  slave."  A  hundred 
thousand  Chinese  imitated  his  example;  and  the 
whole  empire  from  Tonkin  to  the  great  wall,  sub- 
mitted to  the  dominion  of  Cublai.  His  boundless 
ambition  aspired  to  the  conquest  of  Japan  :  his  fleet 
was  twice  shipwrecked  ;  and  the  lives  of  a  hundred 
thousand  Moguls  and  Chinese  were  sacrificed  in 
the  fruitless  expedition.  But  the  circumjacent 
kingdoms,  Corea,  Tonkin,  Cochinrhina.  Pegu,  Ben- 
gal, and  Thibet,  were  reduced  in  dilfercnt  degrees 
of  tribute  and  obedience  by  the  ctl'ort  or  terror  of 

translates  the  Chinese  test  of  the  annals  of  the  Mo;;uts  or  Yuen;  (p. 
71.  y3.  I3.H.)  but  lam  if^norant  at  what  tiiue  these  annats  were  composed 
and  published.  The  two  luicles  of  IMarco  Polo,  who  served  ascrifjintcrs 
at  tlie  sieiie  of  Sieug;ian:;fou,  (I.  ii.  c.  61.  in  Ramusio,  torn.  ii.  Sec  Oau. 
hil,  p.  13.^.  157.)  must  have  felt  and  related  the  effects  of  this  destruc. 
tive  powder,  and  their  silenrc  is  a  weighty,  and  almost  decisive,  objec- 
tion. I  entertain  a  snsnicion,  that  the  recent  discovery  was  carried 
from  Europe  lo  China  liy  the  caravans  of  tlic  fifteenth  century,  and 
falsely  adopted  as  an  old  national  discovery  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Portuguese  and  .lesoils  in  the  sixleeuth.  ^'et  the  Pcre  Gauliil 
atlirms,  that  the  use  of  gunpowder  has  beea  known  to  tlic  Cliiucse 
above  llJOO  years. 
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his  arms.  He  cxplori-d  llic  Indian  oocaii  with  a 
licet  of  a  tlioiisaiid  ships  :  tlicy  sailed  in  sixty-ci.u'l't 
days,  most  prohably  to  the  isle  of  Borneo,  under  the 
equinoctial  line  ;  and  though  they  returned  not 
without  spoil  or  glory,  the  emperor  was  dissatislicd 
that  the  savage  king  had  escaped  from  their  hands. 
Of  Persin,  anil  H-  Tl'e  conquest  of  Ilindostan  by 
iile  rahphs!  "'  '''C  Moguls  was  reserved  in  a  later  pc- 
A  D.  isis.  riod  for  the  house  of  Timour  ;  liut  that 
of  Iran  or  Persia,  was  acliieved  by  Holagou  Khan, 
the  grandson  of  Zingis,  the  brother  and  lieutenant 
of  the  two  successive  emperors,  iSIangou  and  ('ubiai. 
J  shall  not  enumerate  the  crowd  of  sultans,  emirs, 
and  atabeks,  whom  he  trampled  into  dust;  but  the 
extirpation  of  the  Assassins,  or  Ismaelians  »  of  Per- 
sia, may  be  considered  as  a  service  to  mankind. 
Among  the  hills  to  the  south  of  tlie  Caspian,  these 
odious  sectaries  liad  reigned  with  impunity  above 
a  hundred  and  sixty  years  ;  and  their  prince,  or 
imam,  establislicd  his  lieutenant  to  lead  and  govern 
tlie  colony  of  mount  Libanus,  so  famous  and  formi- 
dable in  the  history  of  the  crusades.''  With  the  fa- 
naticism of  the  Koran,  the  Ismaelians  had  blended 
the  Indian  transmigration,  and  the  visions  of  their 
own  pro|)hcts  ;  and  it  was  their  first  duty  to  devote 
tlieir  souls  and  bodies  in  blind  obedience  to  the 
vicar  of  God.  The  daggers  of  his  missionaries  were 
felt  both  in  the  cast  and  west :  the  christians  and 
the  Moslems  enumerate,  and  perhaps  multiply,  the 
illustrious  victims  that  were  sacriGced  to  the  zeal, 
avarice,  or  resentment  of  tlic  old  man  (as  he  was 
corruptly  styled)  of  the  mountain.  But  these  dag- 
gers, his  only  arms,  were  broken  by  the  sword  of 
Holagou,  and  not  a  vestige  is  left  of  tlic  enemies  of 
mankind,  except  the  word  assassin,  which,  in  the 
most  odious  sense,  has  been  adopted  in  the  lan- 
guages of  Europe.  The  extinction  of  the  Abbassides 
cannot  be  inditfcrcnt  to  the  spectators  of  their  great- 
ness and  decline.  Since  the  fall  of  their  Seljukian 
tyrants,  the  caliphs  had  recovered  their  lawful  do- 
minion of  Bagdad  and  the  Arabian  Irak  ;  but  the 
city  was  distracted  by  theological  factions,  and  the 
(commander  of  the  faithful  was  lost  in  a  harem  of 
seven  hundred  concubines.  The  invasion  of  the 
Moguls  he  encountered  w  ith  feeble  armsand  haughty 
embassies.  "On  the  divine  decree,"  said  the  ca- 
liph Mostasem,  "  is  founded  the  throne  of  the  sons 
of  Abbas  :  and  their  foes  shall  surely  be  destroyed 
in  this  world  and  in  the  next.  Who  is  this  Holagou 
that  dares  to  rise  against  them  ?  If  he  be  desirous 
of  peace,  let  him  instantly  depart  from  the  saered 
territory:  and  perhaps  he  may  obtain  from  our  cle- 
mency the  pardon  of  his  fault."  This  presumption 
was  cherished  by  a  perfidious  vizir,  who  assured  his 
master,  that,  even  if  the  barbarians  had  entered  the 
city,  the  women  and  children,  from  the  terraces, 
would  be  sufficient  to  overwhelm  them  with  stones. 

■»  AM  that  ran  t)c  known  of  the  Assa^isins  of  Persia  and  Syria,  in 
ponrcd  from  the  copiuus,  and  even  profiive,  erudition  of  M.  Falconi-t, 
in  two  memoirea  read  before  tlie  Academy  of  lnscri|>tioiis,  (torn.  xvii. 
p.  127—170.) 

1>  The  Iimaelians  of  Syria,  40,000  AlsVassins,  had  acquired  or  founded 
ten  castles  in  the  liills  above  'I'ortora.  Alx)utthe  year  1280,  tliey  were 
■  xtirpated  by  tlie  Mamalukcs. 


Hut  when  Holagou  touched  the  phantom,  it  instantly 
vanished  into  smoke.  After  a  sicgt^  of  two  months, 
Bagdad  was  stormed  and  sacked  by  tlie  Moguls  : 
and  their  savage  commaniler  pronounced  the  death 
of  the  caliph  Mostasem,  the  last  of  the  temporal 
successors  of  Mahomet ;  whose  noble  kinsmen,  of 
the  race  of  Abbas,  had  reigned  in  Asia  above  five 
hundred  years.  Whatever  might  be  the  designs  of 
the  conqueror,  the  holy  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina" 
w  ere  protected  by  the  Araliian  desert ;  but  the  Mo- 
guls spread  beyond  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  pil- 
laged AU'ppo  and  Damascus,  and  threatened  to 
join  the  Franks  in  the  deliverance  of  Jerusalem. 
Egypt  was  lost,  had  she  been  defended  only  by  her 
feeble  offspring  ;  but  the  Mamalukes  had  breathed 
in  their  infancy  the  keenness  of  a  Scythian  air: 
e(|ual  in  valour,  superior  in  discipline,  they  met  the 
Moguls  in  many  a  well-fought  field  ;  and  drove 
back  the  stream  of  hostility  to  the  eastward  of  the 
Euphrates.  But  it  ovcrllowcd  with  resistless  vio- 
lence the  kingdoms  of  Armenia  and    „, . 

^  OfAnatnlia, 

Anatolia,  of  which  the  former  was  a.  d.  1242 
possessed  by  the  christians,  and  the  ~  '  ' 
latter  by  the  Turks.  The  sultans  of  Iconium  op- 
posed sonic  resistance  to  the  Mogul  arms,  till 
Azzadin  sought  a  refuge  among  the  Greeks  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  his  feeble  successors,  the  last  of  the 
Seljukian  dynasty,  were  finally  extirpated  by  the 
khans  of  Persia. 

III.  No  sooner  had  Octal  subverted   ofKinzak  Rus 
the  northern  empire  of  China,  than  he   ''"•  Poland, 

.   ,      ,  .  Hnnearv.  &c. 

resolved  to  visit  with  his  arms  the  a.d  liw 
most  remote  countries  of  the  west.  ~  ^^' 
Fifteen  hundred  tliousand  Moguls  and  Tartars  w  ere 
inscribed  on  the  military  roll:  of  these  the  great 
khan  sc^lccted  a  third,  which  he  intrusted  to  the 
command  of  his  nephew  Baton,  the  son  of  Tuli  ; 
who  reigned  over  his  father's  conquests  to  the  north 
of  the  Caspian  sea.  After  a  festival  of  forty  days, 
Batou  set  forwards  on  this  great  expedition  ;  and 
such  was  the  speed  and  ardour  of  his  innumerable 
squadrons,  that  in  less  than  six  years  they  had  mea- 
sured a  line  of  ninety  degrees  of  longitude,  a  fourth 
part  of  the  circumference  of  the  globe.  The  great 
rivers  of  Asia  and  Europe,  the  Volga  and  Kama,  the 
Don  and  Borysthenes,  the  Vistula  and  Danube,  they 
either  swam  with  their  horses,  or  passed  on  the  ice, 
or  traversed  in  leathern  boats,  which  followed  the 
camp,  and  transported  their  waggons  and  artillery. 
By  the  first  victories  of  Batou,  the  remains  of  na- 
tional freedom  were  eradicated  in  the  immense 
plains  of  Turkestan  and  Kipzak.''  In  his  rapid 
l)rogre.ss,  he  overran  the  kingdoms,  as  they  are  now 
styled,  of  Astracan  and  Cazan  ;  and  the  troops 
which  he  detached  towards  mount  Caucasus,  ex- 
plored the  most  secret  recesses  of  Georgia  and  Cir- 
cassia.     The  civil  discord  of  the  great  dukes,  or 

c  As  a  proof  of  the  i^nnr.ince  of  tlic  Chinese  in  foreign  transactions, 
I  must  observe,  that  sunie  of  their  historians  ext-nd  the  rniiquests  of 
Zingis  himself  to  Medina,  the  countrv  of  Mahount.  (Ciaubil,  p.  42.) 

A  The  Vashli  Kipzak,  or  plain  of  Kipzak.  exlenels  on  either  side  of 
the  Vols.!,  in  a  boundless  space  towards  the  Jaik  and  Borysthenes,  and 
is  supposed  to  contain  the  primitive  name  and  nation  of  the  Cosacks. 
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princes,  of  Russia,  betrayed  their  countrj'  to  the 
Tartars.  They  spread  from  Livonia  to  the  Black 
sea,  and  both  Moscow  and  Kiow,  the  modern  and 
the  ancient  capitals,  were  reduced  to  ashes  ;  a  tem- 
porary ruin,  less  fatal  than  the  deep,  and  perhaps 
indelible,  mark,  which  a  servitude  of  two  hundred 
years  has  imprinted  on  the  character  of  the  Russians. 
The  Tartars  ravaged  with  equal  fury  the  countries 
which  they  hoped  to  possess,  and  those  wliich  they 
were  hastening  to  leave.  From  the  permanent  con- 
quest of  Russia,  they  made  a  deadly  though  tran- 
sient inroad  into  the  heart  of  Poland,  and  as  far  as 
the  borders  of  Germany.  The  cities  of  Lublim  and 
Cracow  were  obliterated  :  they  approached  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic  ;  and  in  the  battle  of  Lignitz, 
they  defeated  the  dukes  of  Silesia,  the  Polish  pala- 
tines, and  the  great  master  of  the  Teutonic  order, 
and  filled  nine  sacks  with  the  right  ears  of  the  slain. 
From  Lignitz,  the  extreme  point  of  their  western 
march,  they  turned  aside  to  the  invasion  of  Hungary  : 
and  the  presence  or  spirit  of  Batou  inspired  the  host 
of  five  hundred  thousand  men  :  the  Carpathian  hills 
coald  not  be  long  impervious  to  their  divided 
columns  ;  and  their  approach  had  been  fondly  dis- 
believed till  it  was  irresistibly  felt.  The  king,  Bela 
the  fourth,  assembled  the  military  force  of  his 
counts  and  bishops  ;  but  he  had  alienated  the  na- 
tion by  adopting  a  vagrant  horde  of  forty  thousand 
families  of  Comans,  and  these  savage  guests  were 
provoked  to  revolt  by  the  suspicion  of  treachery  and 
the  murder  of  their  prince.  The  whole  country 
north  of  the  Danube  was  lost  in  a  day,  and  depopu- 
lated in  a  summer;  and  the  ruins  of  cities  and 
churches  were  overspread  with  the  bones  of  the 
natives,  who  expiated  the  sins  of  their  Turkish  an- 
cestors. An  ecclesiastic,  who  fled  from  the  sack  of 
Waradin,  describes  the  calamities  which  he  had 
seen,  or  suffered  ;  and  the  sanguinary  rage  of  sieges 
and  battles  is  far  less  atrocious  than  the  treatment 
of  the  fugitives,  who  had  been  allured  from  the 
woods  under  a  promise  of  peace  and  pardon,  and 
who  were  coolly  slaughtered  as  soon  as  they  had 
performed  the  labours  of  the  harvest  and  vintage. 
In  the  winter,  the  Tartars  passed  the  Danube  on  the 
ice,  and  advanced  to  Gran  or  Strigonium,  a  German 
colony,  and  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom.  Thirty 
engines  were  planted  against  the  walls  ;  the  ditches 
were  filled  with  sacks  of  earth  and  dead  bodies  ; 
and  after  a  promiscuous  massacre,  three  hundred 
noble  matrons  were  slain  in  the  presence  of  the 
khan.  Of  all  the  cities  and  fortresses  of  Hungary, 
three  alone  survived  the  Tartar  invasion,  and  the 
unfortunate  Bela  hid  his  head  among  the  islands  of 
the  Adriatic. 
The  Latin  world  was  darkened  by  this  cloud  of 

«  In  the  year  1238,  llie  iniabitants  of  GoUiia  (Slrerfen)  and  Frise 
were  preveuteil,  by  Uieir  fear  of  llie  Tartars,  from  sending,  as  usual, 
their  ships  to  the  herring. fishery  on  the  coast  of  England;  andastliere 
"as  no  exportation,  forty  or  fifty  of  these  tisli  Mere  sohl  for  a  shillinK. 
(Matthew  I'aris,  p.  396.)  It  is  whimsical  enough,  that  the  orders  of  a 
Mogul  kiiau.  who  rei<,rned  uci  the  borders  of  Cliina,  should  have  lowered 
the  price  of  herrings  in  the  English  market. 

f  I  shall  copy  his  characteristic  or  ttattering  epithets  of  the  different 
countries  of  Knrope ;  Furens  ac  ferv  ciis  ad  arma  Germania,  strenuK 
inilitiiE  geuitrix  et  aluniiia  Francia,  bellicosa  et  auiax  Ilispania,  virlu- 
4    F 


savage  hostility  :  a  Russian  fugitive  carried  the 
alarm  to  Sweden  :  and  the  remote  nations  of  the 
Baltic  and  the  ocean  trembled  at  the  approach  of 
the  Tartars,^  whom  their  fear  and  ignorance  were 
inclined  to  separate  from  the  human  species.  Since 
the  invasion  of  the  Arabs  in  the  eighth  century, 
Europe  had  never  been  exposed  to  a  similar  cala- 
mity ;  and  if  the  disciples  of  Mahomet  would  have 
oppressed  her  religion  and  liberty,  it  might  be  ap- 
prehended that  the  shepherds  of  Scythia  would  ex- 
tinguish her  cities,  her  arts,  and  all  the  institutions 
of  civil  society.  The  Roman  ])ontilf  attempted  to 
appease  and  convert  these  invincible  pagans  by  a 
mission  of  Franciscan  and  Dominican  friars  ;  but 
he  was  astonished  by  the  reply  of  the  khan,  that  the 
sons  of  God  and  of  Zingis  were  invested  with  a 
divine  power  to  subdue  or  extirpate  the  nations ; 
and  that  the  pope  would  be  involved  in  the  univer- 
sal destruction,  unless  he  visited  in  person,  and  as 
a  suppliant,  the  royal  horde.  The  emperor  Frederic 
the  second  embraced  a  more  generous  mode  of  de- 
fence;  and  his  letters  to  the  kings  of  France  and 
England,  and  the  princes  of  Germany,  represented 
the  common  danger,  and  urged  them  to  arm  their 
vassals  in  this  just  and  rational  crusade.'  The  Tar- 
tars themselves  were  awed  by  the  fame  and  valour 
of  the  Franks  :  the  town  of  Newstadt  in  Austria  was 
bravely  defended  against  them  by  fifty  knights  and 
twenty  cross-bows  ;  and  they  raised  the  siege  on  the 
appearance  of  a  German  army.  After  wasting  the 
adjacent  kingdoms  of  Servia,  Bosnia,  and  Bulgaria, 
Batou  slowly  retreated  from  the  Danube  to  the  Volga, 
to  enjoy  the  rewards  of  victory  in  the  city  and  pa- 
lace of  Serai,  which  started  at  his  command  from 
the  midst  of  the  desert. 

IV.  Even  the  poor  and  frozen  regions  of  Siberia 
of  the  north  attracted  the  arms  of  the  a.  d.  1242,  kc. 
Moguls  :  Sheibani  khan,  the  brother  of  the  great 
Batou,  led  a  horde  of  fifteen  thousand  families  into 
the  wilds  of  Siberia  ;  and  his  descendants  reigned 
at  Tobolskoy  above  three  centuries,  till  the  Russian 
conquest.  The  spirit  of  enterprise  which  pursued 
the  course  of  the  Oby  and  Yenisei  must  have  led  to 
the  discovery  of  the  icy  sea.  After  brushing  away 
the  monstrous  fables  of  men  with  dogs'  heads  and 
cloven  feet,  we  shall  find,  that,  fifteen  years  after 
the  death  of  Zingis,  the  Moguls  were  informed  of 
the  name  and  manners  of  the  Samoyedes  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  polar  circle,  who  dwelt  in 
subterraneous  huts,  and  derived  their  furs  and  their 
food  from  the  sole  occupation  of  hunting.* 

While   China,  Syria,  and   Poland,    The  successors 
were  invaded  at  the  same  time  by  the      "'^"Jf"' 
Moguls  and  Tartars,  the  authors  of  the     1227-1259. 
mighty  mischief  were  content  with  the  knowledge 

nsa  viris  et  classc  tnunita  fertilis  .\nglia,  iiupetuosisbellatoribus  referta 
Alemannia,  navalis  Dacia,  indomita  Italia,  pacis  igiiara  Biirgundia,  in- 
(juieta  Apulia,  cum  maris  Gra'ci,  Adriatici,  et  Tyrrheni  insuh-S  pyra- 
ticis  et  invictis,  Cretii,  Cj'pro,  Sicilia,  cum  Oceaoo  conterminisinsulis, 
et  regionibus,  cruenta  Hybernia.  cum  agili  Walliii,  paluslris  Scotia, 
glacialis  Norwcyia,  suam  electam  railitiara  sub  rexillo  Crucis  destina- 
bunt,  &c.  (Matthew  Paris,  p.  4!i8  1 

K  See  Carpin's  relation  in  iiackluyt,  vol.  i.  p.  30.  The  pedigree  of 
the  khans  of  Siberia  is  given  by  Abiilghazi,  (part  viii.  p.  486—496.) 
Have  the  Russians  foUDil  no  Tartar  chronicles  at  Tobolsk  ? 
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anil  declaration,  lliat  llicir  hokI  was  tlic  sword  of 
dealli.  Like  tlie  lirst  caliphs,  tlie  first  successors  of 
/iii);is  seldom  appeared  in  person  at  llie  head  of 
tlicir  victorious  armies.  On  the  banks  of  the  Onon 
and  .Selinj^a  the  royal  or  i/olden  horde  exhibited  the 
contrast  of  simplicity  and  prealness  ;  of  the  roasted 
sheep  and  mare's  milk  which  composed  their  ban- 
quets ;  and  of  a  dislribution  in  one  day  of  live  hun- 
dred wa^^ons  of  gold  and  silver.  The  ambassadors 
and  princes  of  Europe  and  Asia  were  cumpcllcd  to 
undertake  this  distant  and  laborious  pilgrimage: 
and  the  life  and  reign  of  the  great  dukes  of  Kussia, 
the  kings  of  Georgia  and  Armenia,  the  sultans  of 
Iconium.  and  the  emirs  of  Persia,  were  decided 
by  the  frown  or  smile  of  the  great  khan.  The  sons 
and  grandsons  of  Zingis  had  been  aeeustomed  to  the 
I)astoral  life;  but  the  village  of  Caracorum''  was 
gradually  ennobled  by  their  election  and  residence. 
A  change  of  manners  is  implied  in  the  removal  of 
Octai  and  Mangou  from  a  tent  to  a  house ;  and 
their  example  was  imitated  by  the  princes  of  their 
family  and  the  great  olliccrs  of  the  empire.  Instead 
of  the  boundless  forest,  the  enclosure  of  a  park 
afforded  the  more  indolent  pleasures  of  the  chace  ; 
Iheir  new  habitations  were  decorated  with  painting 
and  sculpture  ;  their  superfluous  treasures  were 
cast  in  fountains,  and  basons,  and  statues  of  massy 
silver  ;  and  the  artists  of  China  and  Paris  vied  with 
each  other  in  the  service  of  the  great  khan.'  Cara- 
corum contained  two  streets,  the  one  of  Chinese 
mechanics,  the  other  of  Mahometan  traders;  and 
theplacesof  religious  worship,  one  Nestorian  church, 
two  nioschs,  and  twelve  temples  of  various  idols, 
may  represent  in  some  degree  the  number  and  divi- 
sion of  inhabitants.  Yet  a  French  mis.sionary  de- 
clares, that  the  town  of  St.  Denys,  near  Paris,  was 
more  considerable  than  the  Tartar  capital  ;  and  that 
the  whole  palace  of  Mangou  was  scarcely  equal  to 
a  tenth  part  of  that  Benedictine  abbey.  The  con- 
quests of  Russia  and  Syria  might  amuse  the  vanity 
of  the  great  khans;  but  they  were  seated  on  the 
borders  of  China;  the  acquisition  of  that  empire 
was  the  nearest  and  most  interesting  object ;  and 
they  might  learn  from  their  pastoral  economy,  that 
it  is  for  the  advantage  of  the  shepherd  to  protect 
Hilnpt  the  man.  and  propagate  his  flock.  I  have  al- 
""^"^A.  n."  "'  ready  celebrated  the  wisdom  and  vir- 
I2.')<),  i3f)8.  tue  of  a  Mandarin,  who  prevented  the 
desolation  of  five  populous  and  cultivated  provinces. 
In  a  spotless  administration  of  thirty  years,  this 
friend  of  his  country  and  of  mankind  continually 
laboured  to  mitigate,  or  suspend,  the  havoc  of  war; 
to  save  the  monuments,  and  to  rekindle  the  flame,  of 
science  ;  to  restrain  tlie  military  coumiander  by  the 
restoration  of  civil  magistrates;  and  to  instil  the 


h  The  map  nf  D'Anville.  and  the  Cliitipsc  Itineraries  ((ie  Guifnes, 
torn.  i.  part  li.  p.  hi.)  seem  to  mark  the  po^ition  ol'llotin,  or  f'araconim, 
alMiut  six  hiin<lre<)  miles  to  the  north. west  nf  Pekm.  'I'he  dislanee  be. 
tween  Sehii^iiiisky  and  Pekin  is  near  20t)0  RuMiaii  versts,  tjetween  I3tJ0 
and  HIK)  Enthsh  miles,  (liells  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  67.) 

i  Itntinninis  fonnd  at  (.'araeoruni  his  countryman  Giiillaume  Hem- 
Cher,  orjnre  de  Paris,  who  hail  executed  for  the  khan  a  silver  tree, 
•uppnrleil  l)y  four  linns,  and  ejecting  four  dilfereul  liquors.  Ahulgha/i 
(part  IV.  p.  3,16.)  mentions  the  painters  of  Kilay  or  China. 


love  of  peace  and  justice  into  the  minds  of  the  Mo- 
guls. He  struggled  with  the  barbaiism  of  the  fiist 
coii(|ueiors  ;  but  his  salutary  lessons  produced  a 
rich  harvest  in  the  second  generation.  The  northern, 
and  by  degrees  the  southern,  empire,  acquiesced  in 
the  government  of  Cublai,  the  lieutenant,  and  after- 
wards the  successor,  of  Mangou  ;  and  the  nation 
was  loyal  to  a  prince  who  had  been  educated  in  the 
manners  of  China.  He  restored  the  forms  of  her 
veneiable  constitution  ;  and  the  victors  subniillcd 
to  the  laws,  the  fashions,  and  even  the  prejudices, 
of  the  vanquished  people.  This  peaceful  triumph, 
which  has  been  more  than  once  repeated,  may  be 
ascribed  in  a  great  measure  to  the  numbers  and 
servitude  of  the  Chinese.  The  Mogul  army  was 
dissolved  in  avast  and  populous  country  ;  and  their 
emperors  adopted  with  jileasure  a  political  system, 
which  gives  to  the  prince  the  solid  substance  of 
despotism,  and  leaves  to  the  subject  the  empty  names 
of  philosophy,  freedom,  and  filial  obedience.  Under 
the  reign  of  Cublai,  letters  and  commerce,  peace 
and  justice,  were  restored;  the  great  canal,  of  five 
hundred  miles,  was  opened  from  Nankin  to  the 
capital:  he  fixed  his  residence  at  Pekin  ;  and  dis- 
played in  his  court  the  magnificence  of  the  greatest 
monarch  of  Asia.  Yet  this  learned  prince  declined 
from  the  pure  and  simple  religion  of  his  great  an- 
cestor ;  he  sacrificed  to  the  idol  Fo ;  and  his  blind 
attachment  to  the  lamas  of  Thibet  and  the  bonzes 
of  China"  provoked  the  censure  of  the  disciples  of 
Confucius.  His  successors  polluted  the  palace  with 
a  crowd  of  eunuchs,  physicians,  and  astrologers, 
while  thirteen  millions  of  their  subjects  were  con- 
sumed in  the  provinces  by  famine.  One  hundred 
and  forty  years  after  the  death  of  Zingis,  his  dege- 
nerate race,  the  dynasty  of  the  Yuen,  was  expelled 
by  a  revolt  of  the  native  Chinese;  and  the  Mogul 
emperors  were  lost  in  the  oblivion  of  Division  of  the 
the  desert.  Before  this  revolution,  they  """s^'  ^J'l""' 
had  forfeited  their  supremacy  over  the  I2j!)-I3IK). 
dependent  branches  of  their  house,  the  kliaiis  of 
Kipzak  and  Russia,  the  khans  of  Zagatai,  or  Tran- 
soxiana,  and  the  khans  of  Iran  or  Persia.  By  their 
distance  and  power  these  royal  lieutenants  had  soon 
been  released  from  the  duties  of  obedience ;  and 
after  the  death  of  Cublai,  they  scorned  to  accept  a 
sceptre  or  a  title  from  his  unworthy  successors.  Ac- 
cording to  their  respective  situation  they  maintained 
the  simplicity  of  the  pastoral  life,  or  assumed  the 
luxury  of  the  cities  of  Asia ;  but  the  princes  and 
their  hordes  were  alike  disposed  for  the  reception  of 
a  foreign  worship.  After  some  hesitation  between 
the  Gospel  and  the  Koran,  they  conformed  to  the 
religion  of  Mahomet;  and  while  they  adopted  for 
their  brethren  the   Arabs   and    Persians,  they   re- 


k-  The  attachment  of  tlie  khans,  and  the  hatred  of  the  mandarins,  to 
the  Ijonzes  and  lamas  (Duhalde,  Hist,  de  la  Chine,  lom.  i.  Ji.  .',02,  5()3.) 
sei-ms  to  represent  them  as  the  priests  of  the  sami-  trod,  of^  the  Indian 
Fo,  whose  worship  prevails  among  the  sects  of  Hindoslaii,  Siam,  Thi. 
het,  China,  and  Japan.  But  this  mysterious  subject  is  still  lost  in  a 
cloud,  which  the  researches  of  our  Asiatic  society  may  gradually 
dispel. 
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nounced  all  intercourse  with  the  ancient  Moguls, 

the  idolaters  of  China. 
Esc-ipeofCoii.      ^^  *'''^  shipwreck  of  nations,  some 
siaiitiiiopie  ai  d  surprise  niav  be  excited  by  the  escape 

the  Greek  em-  '  ■'  . 

pirefr.Miulie     of  the  Roman  empire,  whose  relics,  at 
A.  D.  1140—      the  time  of  the  Mogul  invasion,  were 
'■"''•  dismembered  by  the  Greeks  and  Latins. 

Less  potent  than  Alexander,  they  were  pressed,  like 
the  Macedonian,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia,  by  the 
shepherds  of  Scythia  :  and  had  the  Tartars  under- 
taken the  siege,  Constantinople  must  have  yielded 
to  the  fate  of  Pekin,  Samarcand,  and  Bagdad.  The 
glorious  and  voluntary  retreat  of  Baton  from  the 
Danube  was  insulted  by  the  vain  triumph  of  the 
Franks  and  Greeks;'  and  in  a  second  expedition 
death  surprised  him  in  full  march  to  attack  the 
capital  of  the  Caesars.  His  brother  Borga  carried 
the  Tartar  arms  into  Bulgaria  and  Thrace  ;  but  he 
was  diverted  from  tlie  Byzantine  war  by  a  visit  to 
Novogorod,  in  the  fifty-seventh  degree  of  latitude, 
where  he  numbered  the  inhabitants  and  regulated 
the  tributes  of  Russia.  The  Mogul  khan  formed 
an  alliance  with  the  Manialukes  against  his  brethren 
of  Persia  :  three  hundred  thousand  horse  penetrated 
through  the  gates  of  Derbend ;  and  the  Greeks 
might  rejoice  in  the  first  example  of  domestic  war. 
After  the  recovery  of  Constantinople,  Michael 
Paltcologus,"  at  a  distance  from  his  court  and  army, 
was  surprised  and  surrounded,  in  a  Thracian  castle, 
by  twenty  thousand  Tartars.  But  the  object  of  their 
march  was  a  private  interest :  they  came  to  the  de- 
liverance of  Azzadin,  the  Turkish  sultan  ;  and  were 
content  with  his  person  and  the  treasure  of  the  em- 
peror. Their  general  Noga,  whose  name  is  perpe- 
tuated in  the  hordes  of  Astracan,  raised  a  formidable 
rebellion  against  Mengo  Timour,  the  third  of  the 
khans  of  Kipzak ;  obtained  in  marriage  Maria  the 
natural  daughter  of  Palaeologus  ;  and  guarded  the 
dominions  of  his  friend  and  father.  The  subse- 
quent invasions  of  a  Scythian  cast  were  those  of 
outlaws  and  fugitives  :  and  some  thousands  of 
Alani  and  Comans,  who  had  been  driven  from  their 
native  seats,  were  reclaimed  from  a  vagrant  life,  and 
enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  empire.  Such  was  the 
influence  in  Europe  of  the  invasion  of  the  Moguls. 
The  first  terror  of  their  arms  secured,  rather  than 
disturbed,  the  peace  of  the  Roman  Asia.  The 
sultan  of  Iconium  solicited  a  personal  interview 
with  John  Vataces;  and  his  artful  policy  encou- 
raged the  Turks  to  defend  their  barrier  against  the 
common  enemy."  That  barrier  indeed  was  soon 
overthrown  ;  and  the  servitude  and  ruin  of  the  Sel- 
jukians  exposed  the  nakedness  of  the  Greeks.  The 
formidable  Holagou  threatened  to  march  to  Con- 

l  Some  repulse  of  Uie  Moguls  in  Hunpary  (IVIatUiew  Paris,  p.  S45. 
Mfi.)  nii:;ht  prnpafrate  ami  colour  the  report  of  the  union  and  victory 
of  ihe  i\itii:sof  tlie  Franks  ou  the  contities  of  Bul:;aria.  Abulpliarapius, 
(Dynast,  p.  310.)  after  forty  years,  licyotid  the  Tigris,  niiglit  be  easily 
deceived. 

m  See  Pachymer,  I.  iii.  c.  •J.'i.  and  I.  ix.  c.  26,  27.  and  Ihe  false  alarm 
at  Nice,  I.  iii.  c.  27.     Nicephorns  Grejjora«,  I.  iv.  c.  C. 

n  G.  Acropnlila,  p.  36,  37.     Nic.  Grc;;.  1.  ii.  c.  fi.  1.  iv.  c.  .5. 

o  Ahulpliaraiiins,  who  wrote  in  the  ye.ir  1284,  declares,  that  the  I\lo. 
(CUls,  since  the  f.ihulous  defeat  of  Ruti'iii,  had  not  attacked  either  Ihe 
Franks  or  Greeks ;  aud  of  this  he  is  a  competent  wituess.    Haytou, 

4  F  2 


stantinople  at  the  head  of  four  hundred  thousand 
men  ;  and  the  groundless  panic  of  the  citizens  of 
Nice  will  present  an  image  of  the  terror  which  he 
had  inspired.  The  accident  of  a  procession,  and 
the  sound  of  a  doleful  litany,  "  From  the  fury  of  the 
Tartars,  good  Lord,  deliver  us,"  had  scattered  the 
hasty  report  of  an  assault  and  massacre.  In  the 
blind  credulity  of  fear,  the  streets  of  Nice  were 
crowded  with  thousands  of  both  sexes,  who  knew 
not  from  what  or  to  whom  they  fled ;  and  some 
hours  elapsed  before  the  firmness  of  the  military 
oflicers  could  relieve  the  city  from  this  imaginary 
foe.  But  the  ambition  of  Holagou  and  his  succes- 
sors was  fortunately  diverted  by  the  conquest  of 
Bagdad,  and  a  long  vicissitude  of  Syrian  wars: 
their  hostility  to  the  Moslems  inclined  them  to  unite 
with  the  Greeks  and  Franks  ; '  and  their  generosity 
or  contempt  had  offered  the  kingdom  of  Anatolia  as 
the  reward  of  an  Armenian  vassal.  The  fragments 
of  the  Seljukian  monarchy  were  disputed  by  the 
emirs  who  had  occupied  the  cities  or  the  moun- 
tains ;  but  they  all  confessed  the  supremacy  of  the 
khans  of  Persia  ;  and  he  often  interposed  his  au- 
thority, and  sometimes  his  arms,  to  check  their  de- 
predations, and  to  preserve  the  peace  and  balance 
of  his  Turkish  frontier.     The  death  of  r.   i 

uecline  of  the 

Cazan,!*  one  of  the  greatest  and  most   Mo^ui  khans  of 
accomplished  princes  of  the  house  of  a.  i)^'i.-i04. 
Zingis,  removed    this    salutary    con-     ^"^  ^'■ 
trol ;  and  the   decline  of  the  Moguls  gave  a  free 
scope  to  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire.i 
After  the  retreat  of  Zingis,  the  sultan    r.         t.i 

^     '  Origin  of  the 

Gelaleddin   of  Carizme  had  returned   Ottomans, 

c  T      I-       .       ..1  1   J  A.  D.  1240,  &c. 

iiom  India  to  the  possession  and  de- 
fence of  his  Persian  kingdoms.  In  the  space  of 
eleven  years,  that  hero  fought  in  person  fourteen 
battles :  and  such  was  his  activity,  that  he  led  his 
cavalry  in  seventeen  days  from  Teflis  to  Kerman,  a 
march  of  a  thousand  miles.  Yet  he  was  oppressed 
by  the  jealousy  of  the  Moslem  princes,  and  the  in- 
numerable armies  of  the  Moguls  :  and  after  his  last 
defeat,  Gelaleddin  perished  ignobly  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Curdistan.  His  death  dis.solved  a  veteran 
and  adventurous  army,  which  included  under  the 
name  of  Carizmians  or  Corasmins  many  Turkman 
hordes,  that  had  attached  themselves  to  the  sultan's 
fortune.  The  bolder  and  more  powerful  chiefs  in- 
vaded Syria,  and  violated  the  holy  sepulchre  of 
.Jerusalem  :  the  more  humble  engaged  in  the  service 
of  Aladin,  sultan  of  Iconium  ;  and  among  these 
were  the  obscure  fathers  of  the  Ottoman  line.  They 
Lad  formerly  pitched  their  tents  near  the  southern 
banks  of  the  Oxus,  in  the  plains  of  Mahan  and 

likewise,  the  Armeniac  prince,  celebrates  their  friendship  for  hira.sclf 
and  his  nation. 

p  Pachynier  gives  a  splendid  character  of  Cazan  Khan.  Ihe  rival  of 
Cyrus  anil  Alexander,  (1.  xii.  c.  I.)  In  the  conclusion  of  his  history, 
(I.  xiii.  c.  36  )  he  hopes  milch  from  the  arrival  of  30,0410  T.»ctiars  or 
Tartar-S  who  were  ordered  liv  the  successor  of  Ca'/an  to  restrain  the 
Turks  of  Ilithynia,  A.  D.  l,3(is. 

q  The  oriirin  of  the  Ottoman  dynasty  is  illustrated  by  the  critical 
leariiiiii-  of  I>I.  M.  de  Guisiies  (H'lst.  di^s  Huns.  lorn.  iv.  p.  329—337.) 
and  DAnville,  (Empire  Turc,  p.  14—22.)  two  inbaliilantsof  Paris,  from 
whom  the  orientals  may  learn  the  hislory  aud  geosraphv  of  their  own 
country. 
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Nesa  ;  and  it  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  the  same 
spot  should  havo  iiiodiiccd  the  lirst  authors  of  tlic 
Parthian  and  Turkish  empires.  At  the  head,  or  in 
the  rear,  of  a  Carizinian  army,  Solinian  Shah  was 
drowned  in  the  passage  of  the  Euphrates  :  his  son 
Ortho^rul  became  the  soldier  and  subject  of  Aladin, 
and  established  at  Surgut,  on  the  banks  of  the  San- 
gar,  a  camp  of  four  hundred  families  or  tents,  w  lioni 
he  governed  lifty-two  years  both  in  peace  and  war. 
„  .       ,,,,,        He   was   the    father    of    Thanian,    or 

Ret^D  of  Oui. 

man,  Athman,   whose    Turkish     name    has 

A.  D.  IOT0-I32(!.  ,  ...  ,  ... 

been  melted  into  tlie  appellation  ol  the 
caliph  Othman  ;  and  if  we  describe  that  pastoral 
chief  as  a  shepherd  and  a  robber,  we  must  separate 
from  those  characters  all  idea  of  ignominy  and  base- 
ness. Othman  possessed,  and  perhaps  surpassed, 
the  ordinary  virtues  of  a  soldier;  and  the  circum- 
stances of  time  and  place  were  propitious  to  his 
independence  and  success.  The  Seljukian  dynasty 
was  no  more ;  and  the  distance  and  decline  of  the 
Mogul  khans  soon  enfranchised  him  from  the  con- 
trol of  a  superior.  He  was  situate  on  the  verge  of 
the  Greek  empire:  the  Koran  sanctified  his  i/azu 
or  holy  war,  against  the  inlidels  ;  and  their  political 
errors  unlocked  the  passes  of  mount  Olym|)us,  and 
invited  him  to  descend  into  the  plains  of  IJitliynia. 
Till  the  reign  of  PaI.eologus,  these  passes  had  been 
vigilantly  guarded  by  the  militia  of  the  country,  who 
were  repaid  by  their  own  safety  and  an  exemption 
from  taxes.  The  emperor  abolished  their  privilege 
and  assumed  their  ollice  ;  but  the  tribute  was  rigor- 
ously collected,  the  custody  of  the  passes  was  neg- 
lected, and  the  hardy  mountaineers  degenerated  into 
a  trembling  crowd  of  peasants  without  spirit  or  dis- 
cipline. It  was  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  July,  in 
the  year  twelve  hundred  and  ninety-nine  of  the 
christian  Ecra,  that  Othman  first  invaded  the  terri- 
tory of  Nicomedia;'  and  the  singular  accuracy  of 
the  date  seems  to  disclose  some  foresight  of  the  rapid 
and  destructive  growth  of  the  monster.  The  annals 
of  the  twenty-seven  years  of  his  reign  would  exhibit 
a  repetition  of  the  same  inroads  ;  and  his  hereditary 
troops  were  multiplied  in  each  campaign  by  the  ac- 
cession of  captives  and  volunteers.  Instead  of  re- 
treating to  the  hills,  he  maintained  the  most  useful 
and  defensible  posts  ;  fortified  the  towns  and  ca.stles 
which  he  had  first  pillaged  ;  and  renounced  the  pas- 
toral life  for  the  baths  and  palaces  of  his  infant 
capitals.  But  it  was  not  till  Othman  was  oppressed 
by  age  and  infirmities,  that  he  received  the  welcome 
news  of  the  conquest  of  Prusa,  which  had  been  sur- 
rendered by  famine  or  treachery  to  the  arms  of  his 

r  See  Pacliymer.  ).  x.  c.  S5,  26.  I.  xiii.  c.  33—36.  and  concerning 
llie  guard  of  llie  inoiinlains,  1.  i.  c.  3—6.  Nicepliorns  Gregoras,  I.  vii. 
e.  I.  and  llic  fir»t  l»onk  of  LaonirasClialcondylco,  ttie  Atln-niaij. 

*  I  am  ignorant  wlietiu-r  tlie  Turks  have  any  writers  older  than  Ma- 
liomet  11.  nor  can  I  reach  heyond  a  me.-igre  chronicle,  (Annates  Tiircici 
ad  Annum  1550  )  translated  by  John  Gaudier,  and  puhlished  hy  Leun- 
claviuj,  (ad  calcem  Laonic.  Chalcond.  p.  311—35(1.)  ivith  copioUN  pan- 
rSii''  '"  "^"mmcntarif  >.  The  history  of  the  Growtii  and  Decay  (A.  I). 
1300— 1683)  of  the  Olhnian  empire,  was  translated  into  En^lrsh  from 
itI.  r1"*'  °'  ^=™''''"»  Cantemir,  prince  of  Moldavia,  (London, 
1734,  in  folio.)  The  author  is  guilty  of  strange  bhniders  in  oriental 
niBliiry  ;  but  he  w.n.  conversant  with  the  language,  the  annals,  and  the 
Institution,  of  the  Turks.  Cathemir  partly  draws  his  materials  from  the 
»>Dop»»  of  Saadi  Elfendi  of  Larissa,  dedicated  in  the  year  1696  to  lul. 


son  Oichan.  The  glory  of  Othman  is  chiefly  founded 
on  thai  of  his  descendants;  but  the  Turks  have 
transcribed  or  composed  a  royal  testament  of  his  last 
counsels  of  justice  and  moderation.' 

From  the  conquest  of  Prusa,  we  may  ncign  of  Orchan, 
date  the  true  iera  of  the  Ottoman  em-  *•  ^-  '32"-'36o. 
pire.  The  lives  and  possessions  of  the  christian 
subjects  were  redeemed  by  a  tribute  or  ransom  of 
tliirty  thousand  crowns  of  gold  ;  and  the  eity,  by 
the  labours  of  Orchan,  assumed  the  aspect  of  a 
.Mahometan  capital  ;  Prusa  was  decorated  with  a 
mosch,  a  college,  and  an  hospital,  of  royal  founda- 
tion ;  the  Seljukian  coin  was  changed  for  the  name 
and  impression  of  the  new  dynasty :  and  the  most 
skilful  professors,  of  human  and  divine  knowledge, 
attracted  the  Persian  and  Arabian  students  from 
the  ancient  schools  of  oriental  learning.  The  ollice 
of  vizir  was  instituted  for  Aladin,  the  brother  of 
Orchan ;  and  a  different  habit  distinguished  the 
citizens  from  the  peasants,  the  Moslems  from  the 
infidels.  All  the  troops  of  Othman  had  consisted 
of  loose  squadrons  of  Turkman  cavalry  ;  who  served 
without  pay  and  fought  without  discipline  :  but  a 
regular  body  of  infantry  was  (irst  established  and 
trained  by  the  prudence  of  his  son.  A  great  num- 
ber of  volunteers  was  enrolled  with  a  small  stipend, 
but  with  the  permission  of  living  at  home,  unless 
they  were  summoned  to  the  lield  :  their  rude  man- 
ners, and  seditious  temper,  disposed  Orchan  to 
educate  his  young  captives  as  his  soldiers  and  those 
of  the  prophet  ;  but  the  Turkish  peasants  were  still 
allowed  to  mount  on  horseback,  and  follow  his 
standard,  with  the  appellation  and  the  hopes  of 
freebooters.  By  these  arts  be  formed  an  army  of 
twenty-five  thousand  Moslems :  a  train  of  battering- 
engines  was  framed  for  the  use  of  sieges  ;  and  the 
first  successful  experiment  was  made  on  the  cities 
of    Nice    and    Nicomedia.       Orchan  „. 

U-is   conquest   of 

granted   a    safe-eonduet    to    all    who      Bithyuia. 

.      ■  CI  ..•  -.1    .1     •     A.  D.  1326—1309. 

were  desirous  ot  departing  with  their 
families  and  effects  ;  but  the  widows  of  the  slain 
were  given  in  marriage  to  the  conquerors  ;  and  the 
sacrilegious  plunder,  the  books,  the  vases,  and  the 
images,  were  sold  or  ransomed  at  Constantinople. 
The  emperor  Andronicus  the  younger  was  van-  I 
(|uished  and  wounded  by  the  son  of  Othman:'  ho 
subdued  the  whole  province  or  kingdom  of  Bithynia, 
as  far  as  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus  and  Helles- 
pont;  and  the  christians  confessed  the  justice  and 
clemency  of  a  reign,  which  claimed  the  voluntary 
attachment  of  the  Turks  of  Asia.  Yet  Orchan  was 
content  with  the  modest  title  of  emir;  and  in  the 


tan  Mu^tapha,  anda  valuable  abridgment  of  ttie original  historians.  In 
one  of  the  Ramblers,  Dr.  Johnson  praises  Kiiotles  (a  General  History 
of  the  Turks  to  the  present  year,  London,  1603.)  as  the  lirst  of  histo- 
rians, unhappy  only  in  the  choice  of  his  subject.  Yet  I  much  doubt 
whether  a  partial  and  verbose  compilation  from  Latin  writers,  thirteen 
hundred  folio  pages  of  speeches  anrl  battles,  can  either  instruct  or 
amuse  an  enlightened  age.  which  requires  from  the  historian  some  tinc- 
ture of  philosophy  and  criticism. 

t  Cantacu/eiie,  though  he  relates  the  battle  and  heroic  flight  of  the 
younger  Andronicus,  (I,  ii.  c.  6.  7,  8.)  dissembles  hy  his  silence  the  loss 
of  Prusa.  Nice,  and  Nicomedia,  which  are  fairly  confessed  h^  Niii'- 
phorus  Gregoras,  (I.  viii.  15.  ix.  Q.  13.  xi.  6.)  It  appears  that  Mce  was 
taken  by  Orchan  m  1.330.  and  Nicomedia  in  1339,  which  are  somewhat 
ditfercnt  from  the  Turkish  dates. 
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list  of  his  compeers,  the  princes  of  Roum  or  Ana- 
Diiisioii  of  Ana-  tolia,"  liis  luilitary  forces  were  sur- 
Turkishelifirs""^  passed  by  the  emirs  of  Ghermian  and 
A.  D.  1300,  &c.  Cararaania,  each  of  w  honi  could  bring 
into  the  field  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men.  Tlieir 
dominions  were  situate  in  the  heart  of  the  Seljukian 
kingdom  :  but  the  holy  warriors,  though  of  inferior 
note,  who  formed  new  principalities  on  the  Greek 
empire,  are  more  conspicuous  in  the  light  of  history. 
The  maritime  country  from  the  Propontis  to  the 
Masaiider  and  the  isle  of  Rhodes,  so  long  threat- 
ened and  so  often  pillaged,  was  finally  lost  about 
the  thirtieth  year  of  Andronicus  the  elder."  Two 
Turkish  chieftains,  Sarukhan  and  Aidin,  left  their 
names  to  their  conquests,  and  their  conquests  to 
.  their  posterity.     The  captivity  or  ruin 

Asiatic  provinces,  of  the  seven  churches  of  Asia  was  con- 
""  ■  summated  ;  and  the  barbarous  lords  of 
Ionia  and  Lydia  still  trample  on  the  monuments  of 
classic  and  christian  antiquity.  In  the  loss  of 
Ephesus.  the  christians  deplored  the  fall  of  the 
first  angel,  the  extinction  of  the  first  candlestick, 
of  the  Revelations:^  the  desolation  is  complete; 
and  the  temple  of  Diana,  or  the  church  of  Mary, 
will  equally  elude  the  search  of  the  curious  traveller. 
The  circus  and  three  stately  theatres  of  Laodicea 
are  now  peopled  with  wolves  and  foxes  ;  Sardis  is 
reduced  to  a  miserable  village  ;  the  God  of  Maho- 
met, without  a  rival  or  a  son,  is  invoked  in  the 
moschs  of  Thyatira  and  Pergamus  ;  and  the  popu- 
lousness  of  Smyrna  is  supported  by  the  foreign  trade 
of  the  Franks  and  Armenians.  Philadelphia  alone 
has  been  saved  by  prophecy,  or  courage.  At  a  dis- 
tance from  the  sea,  forgotten  by  the  emperors,  en- 
compassed on  all  sides  by  the  Turks,  her  valiant 
citizens  defended  their  religion  and  freedom  above 
fourscore  years  ;  and  at  length  capitulated  with  the 
proudest  of  the  Ottomans.  Among  the  Greek  colo- 
nics and  churches  of  Asia,  Philadelphia  is  still 
erect;  a  column  in  a  scene  of  ruins;  a  pleasing 
example,  that  the  paths  of  honour  and  safety  may 
sometimes  be  the  same.  The  servitude 
Rhodes,  of  Rhodes  was  delayed  about  two  cen- 
A.D.  1310.  turies  by  the  establishment  of  the 
knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem:' 
under  the  discipline  of  the  order,  that 
island  emerged  into  fame  and  opulence  ;  the  noble 
and  warlike  monks  were  renowned  by  land  and  sea ; 
and  the  bulwark  of  Christendom  provoked,  and 
repelled,  the  arms  of  the  Turks  and  Saracens. 

First  passage  of        The  Greeks,  by  their  intestine  divi- 
the  Turks  into         •  ^i  >i  ■•  -,     •      ^       , 

Europe.  sions,  Were  the  authors  ot  their  final 

A.D.  1341— 1347.  rui|,_     During   the  civil   wars  of  Ihc 
elder  and  younger  Andronicus,  the  son  of  Othnian 


u  Tlic  partition  of  tlie  Turkish  emirs  is  extracted  from  two  contem- 

Roraries,  the  Greek  Nicephorus  Gregoras  (1.  vii.  I.)  and  the  Arahiaik 
larakeschi.  (De  Guijjties,  toui.  ii.  p.  ii.  p.  76,  77.)  See  likewise  the 
first  hook  of  Ijioiiiciis  Chalcondyles. 

X  P.ichyiner,  I,  xiii.  c-  13. 

y  See  llie  Travels  of  AVheeler  and  Spon,  of  I'ococke  and  Chandler, 
and  more  partienlarty  Smith's  Survey  of  tile  Seven  rhiirches  of  Asia, 
p.  203— 276.  The  more  pious  antiijiiaries  lahoiir  to  reroneile  tlie  pro- 
mises and  threats  of  the  autlior  of  the  Revelations  with  tlie  presfiit 
state  of  the  seven  cities.  Perhaps  it  would  be  more  prnileiit  lo  conliue 
his  predictions  to  the  characters  and  events  of  his  own  times. 


Aus;.  I.'i— 

A.  D.  1S23. 

Jan.  1. 


achieved,  almost  without  resistance,  the  conquest  of 
Bithynia ;  and  the  same  disorders  encouraged  the 
Turkish  emirs  of  Lydia  and  Ionia  to  build  a  licet, 
and  to  pillage  the  adjacent  islands  and  the  sea- 
coast  of  Europe.  In  the  defence  of  his  life  and 
honour,  Cantacuzcne  was  tempted  to  prevent,  or 
imitate,  his  adversaries  ;  by  calling  to  his  aid  the 
public  enemies  of  his  religion  and  country.  Amir, 
the  son  of  Aidin,  concealed  under  a  Turkish  garb 
the  humanity  and  politeness  of  a  Greek  ;  he  was 
united  with  the  great  domestic  by  mutual  esteem 
and  reciprocal  services;  and  their  friendship  is 
compared,  in  the  vain  rhetoric  of  the  times,  to  the 
perfect  union  of  Orestes  and  Pylades."  On  the 
report  of  the  danger  of  his  friend,  who  was  perse- 
cuted by  an  ungrateful  court,  the  prince  of  Ionia 
assembled  at  Smyrna  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  ves- 
sels, with  an  army  of  twenty-nine  thousand  men  ; 
sailed  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  cast  anchor  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Hebrus.  From  thence,  with  a  chosen 
band  of  two  thousand  Turks,  he  marched  along  the 
banks  of  the  river,  and  rescued  the  empress,  who 
was  besieged  in  Deinotica  by  the  wild  Bulgarians. 
At  that  disastrous  moment,  the  life  or  death  of  his 
beloved  Cantacuzcne  was  concealed  by  his  flight 
into  Servia:  but  the  grateful  Irene,  impatient  to 
behold  her  deliverer,  invited  him  to  enter  the  city, 
and  accompanied  her  message  with  a  present  of  rich 
apparel,  and  a  hundred  horses.  By  a  peculiar  strain 
of  delicacy,  the  gentle  barbarian  refused,  in  the 
absence  of  an  unfortunate  friend,  to  visit  his  wife, 
or  to  taste  the  lu.xuries  of  the  palace ;  sustained  in 
his  tent  the  rigour  of  the  winter;  and  rejected  the 
hospitable  gift,  that  he  might  share  the  hardships  of 
two  thousand  companions,  all  as  deserving  as  him- 
self of  tliat  honour  and  distinction.  Necessity  and 
revenge  might  justify  his  predatory  c-xcursions  by 
sea  and  land  :  he  left  nine  thousand  five  hundred 
men  for  the  guard  of  his  fleet ;  and  persevered  in 
the  fruitless  search  of  Cantacuzcne,  till  his  embarka- 
tion was  hastened  by  a  fictitious  letter,  the  severity 
of  the  season,  the  clamours  of  his  independent 
troops,  and  the  weight  of  his  spoil  and  captives.  In 
the  prosecution  of  the  civil  war,  the  prince  of  Ionia 
twice  returned  to  Europe  ;  joined  his  arms  with 
those  of  the  emperor;  besieged  Thessalonica,  and 
threatened  Constantinople.  Calumny  might  allix 
some  reproach  on  his  imperfect  aid,  his  hasty  de- 
parture, and  a  bribe  of  ten  thousand  crowns,  which 
he  accepted  from  the  Byzantine  court;  but  his 
friend  was  satisfied ;  and  the  conduct  of  Amir  is 
excused  by  the  more  sacred  duty  of  defending 
against  the  Latins  his  hereditary  dominions.  The 
maritime  power  of  the  Turks  had  united  the  pope. 


T  Consult  the  fourth  book  of  the  Histoire  de  I'Ordrc  de  Malthe  p«r 
r.Abbe  de  ^'er^ol.  That  pleasiufr  writer  betrays  his  ig:noraiice,  in  sup- 
pMvui-.;  tliat  Othuian,  a  freebooter  of  the  Hiltiyuiau  hilU,  could  besie^ 
Uhottt'S  by  sea  anti  land. 

ft  Xicepliorus  fJregoras  has  expatiated  with  pleasure  on  this  ami-ible 
character,  (I.  xii.  7.  xiii.  4.  10.  xiv.  1,  9.  xvi.  ti.)  Cantacuzcne  speaks 
witli  honour  and  esteem  of  his  ally  ;  {I,  tii.  c.  oil.  37.  txJ,  (t-l.  GO — (iS.  86. 
89.  !>3,  96.)  but  he  seems  ignorant  of  bis  own  sentimental  {ias»ion  for 
tlie  Turk,  and  indirectly  denies  the  possibility  of  such  unnatural  friend- 
ship, (I.  iv.  c.  40.) 
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the  king  of  Cyprus,  the  republic  of  Venice,  ami  the 
orilcr  of  St.  .loliii,  in  ;i  land.ible  crusade  ;  their  gal- 
leys invaded  the  coast  of  Ionia  ;  and  .Vniir  was  slain 
with  an  arrow,  in  tlic  attempt  to  wrest  from  the 
Rhodian  knights  the  citadel  of  Smyrna.''  Hefore 
liis  death,  he  generously  recommended  another  ally 
of  his  own  nation  ;  not  more  sincere  or  zealous  than 
himself,  but  more  able  to  all'ord  a  prompt  and 
powerful  succour,  by  his  situation  alotifj  the  Pro- 
poutis  and  in  the  front  of  Constantinople.  IJy  the 
Marri,ize  of  Or-  prospcct  of  a  more  advantafscous 
(.'l«'l"''iMross,  "■e!»'3'.  the  Turkish  prince  of  Bithy- 
A.  D  131'j.  nia  was  detached  from  his  engage- 
ments with  Anne  of  Savoy ;  and  the  pride  of  Orchan 
dictated  the  most  solemn  protestations,  that  if  he 
could  obtain  the  daugliter  of  Cantacuzene,  he  would 
invariably  fultil  the  duties  of  a  subject  and  a  son. 
I'arental  tenderness  was  silenced  by  the  voice  of 
ambition  ;  the  Greek  clergy  connived  at  the  mar- 
riage of  a  christian  princess  with  a  sectary  of  Ma- 
homet ;  and  the  father  of  Theodora  describes,  with 
shameful  satisfaction,  the  dishonour  of  the  purple^ 
A  body  of  Turkish  cavalry  attended  the  ambassa- 
dors, who  disembarked  from  thirty  vessels  before 
his  camp  of  Sclybria.  A  stately  pavilion  was  erected, 
in  wliich  the  empress  Irene  passed  the  night  with 
her  daughters.  In  the  morning,  Theodora  ascended 
a  throne,  which  was  surrounded  witli  curtains  of 
silk  and  gold  ;  the  troops  were  under  arms  ;  but  the 
emperor  alone  was  on  horseback.  At  a  signal  the 
curtains  were  suddenly  withdrawn,  to  disclose  the 
bride,  or  the  victim,  encircled  by  kneeling  eunuchs 
and  hymcna'al  torches:  the  sound  of  llutes  and 
trumpets  proclaimed  tlic  joyful  event;  and  her  pre- 
tended happiness  was  the  theme  of  the  nuptial 
song,  which  was  chanted  by  such  poets  as  the  age 
could  produce.  Without  the  rites  of  the  church, 
Theodora  was  delivered  to  her  barbarous  lord  ;  but 
it  had  been  stipulated,  that  she  should  preserve  her 
religion  in  the  harani  of  Boursa ;  and  her  father  cele- 
brates her  charity  and  devotion  in  this  ambiguous 
situation.  After  his  peaceful  establishment  on  the 
throne  of  Constantinople,  the  Greek  emperor  visited 
his  Turkish  ally,  who,  with  four  sons,  by  various 
wives,  expected  him  at  Scutari,  on  the  Asiatic 
shore.  The  two  princes  partook,  with  seeming  cor- 
diality, of  the  pleasures  of  the  banquet  and  the 
chace ;  and  Theodora  was  permitted  to  repass  the 
Bosphorus,  and  to  enjoy  some  days  in  the  society  of 
her  mother.  But  the  friendship  of  Orchan  was 
subservient  to  his  religion  and  interest ;  and  in  the 
Genoese  war  he  joined  without  a  blush  the  enemies 
of  Cantacuzene. 

E«tabli.hment         In  the  treaty  with  the  empress  Anne, 

mEnro,','"™"'   ^''^   Ottoman    prince    had    inserted   a 

A.  D,  1353.      singular  condition,  tliat  it  should  be 

b  After  tlie  conquest  of  Smyrna  l)y  the  Latins,  the  defence  of  tins 
fortress  was  im|josed  by  pope  Gregory  XI.  on  tlic  knights  of  Rhodes, 
(sec  Vertot,  1.  V.) 

c  Sec  Cantacuzene,  (1.  iii.  c.  95.)  Nirephoriis  Gregoras,  who,  for  the 
Helit  of  mount  Thabor,  brands  the  emiieror  witli  the  names  of  tyrant  and 
Herod,  excuses,  rather  than  blames,  tins  Turkisli  marriage,  and  alleges 
the  passion  and  power  of  Orchan,  <YY"TaTot,  nai  t>;  ai;i>u,ifi  Toirt  kot' 
ouTov  nil)  IltpiriKoi/t  CTurkUhJ  i/irc(>aiiruv  Zarpapat,   (1.  XV.  5.)     He 


lawful  tor  him  to  sell  his  prisoners  at  Constantino- 
ple, or  tiansport  them  into  Asia.  A  naked  crowd 
of  christians  of  both  sexes  and  every  age,  of  priests 
and  monks,  of  matrons  and  virgins,  was  exposed  in 
tlie  public  market;  the  whip  was  frequently  used  to 
quicken  the  charity  of  redemption  ;  and  the  indigent 
Greeks  deplored  the  fate  of  their  brethren,  who 
were  led  away  to  the  worst  evils  of  temporal  and 
spiritual  bondage.''  Cantat^uzenc  was  reduced  to 
subscribe  the  same  terms  ;  and  their  execution  must 
have  been  still  more  pernicious  to  the  empire:  a 
body  of  ten  thousatid  Turks  had  been  detached  to 
the  assistance  of  the  empress  Anne;  but  the  entire 
forces  of  Oreltan  were  exerted  in  the  service  of  his 
father.  Yet  these  calamities  were  of  a  transient 
nature  :  as  soon  as  the  storm  had  passed  away, 
the  fugitives  might  return  to  tlieir  habitations  ;  and 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  civil  and  foreign  wars, 
Europe  was  completely  evacuated  by  the  Moslems 
of  Asia.  It  was  in  his  last  quarrel  with  his  pupil 
that  Cantacuzene  inllicted  the  deep  and  deadly 
wound,  wliicli  could  never  be  healed  by  his 
successors,  and  which  is  ])oorly  expiatetl  by  his 
theological  dialogues  against  the  propliet  Mahomet. 
Ignorant  of  their  own  liistoiy,  the  modern  Turks 
confound  their  first  and  their  final  passage  of  the 
Hellespont,"  and  describe  the  son  of  Orchan  as  a 
nocturnal  robber,  who,  with  eighty  companions, 
explores  by  stratagem  a  hostile  and  unknown 
shore.  Soliman,  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  horse, 
was  transported  in  the  vessels,  and  cnlertaitied  as 
the  friend,  of  the  Greek  emperor.  In  the  civil  wars 
of  Romania,  he  performed  some  service  and  per- 
petrated more  mischief;  but  the  Chersoncsus  was 
insensibly  filled  with  a  Turkish  colony  ;  and  the 
Byzantine  court  solicited  in  vain  the  restitution  of 
the  fortresses  of  Thrace.  After  some  artful  delays 
between  the  Ottoman  prince  and  his  son,  their 
ransom  was  valued  at  sixty  thousand  crowns,  and 
the  first  payment  had  been  made,  when  an  earth- 
quake shook  the  walls  and  cities  of  the  provinces; 
the  dismantled  places  were  occupied  by  the  Turks; 
and  Gallipoli,  the  key  of  the  Hellespont,  was  rebuilt 
and  repeopled  by  the  policy  of  Soliman.  The 
abdication  of  Cantacuzene  dissolved  the  feeble 
bands  of  domestic  alliance;  and  his  last  advice 
admonished  his  countrymen  to  decline  a  rash  con- 
test, and  to  compare  their  own  weakness  with  the 
numbers  and  valour,  the  discipline  and  enthusiasm, 
of  the  Moslems.  His  prudent  counsels  were  de- 
spised by  the  headstrong  vanity  of  youth,  and  soon 
justified  by  the  victories  of  the  Ottoman.s.  But  as 
he  practised  in  the  field  the  exercise  „     .    ,^   , 

,  .  _       ,  .  Death  of  Orchan 

ot   the  jcriil,  Soliman  was  killed  by  a  ami  his  soji  Soli- 
fall  from  his  horse  ;   and  the  aged  Or- 
chan wept  and  expired  on  the  tomb  of  his  valiant  .son. 

afterwards  celebrates  his  kingdom  and  armies.  Sec  his  reign  in  Cantc. 
mir,  p.  24— .30. 

(1  The  most  lively  and  concise  picture  of  this  captivity,  may  be  found 
in  the  history  i>f  Ducas.  {c.  8.)  who  fairly  describes  what  Cantacuzene 
confesses  with  a  guilty  blush  ! 

c  In  this  passage,  and  the  first  conquests  in  Europe,  Cantcmir  (p.  27, 
ficc.)  gives  a  miserable  idea  of  liis  Turkish  guides:  nor  am  I  much  iietlcr 
satisfied  with  Chalcondyles,  (I.  i.   p.  12,  &c.)     'I'lley  forget  to  consult 
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The  reign  and  But   the   Greeks   had   not   time  to 

^ueXo"f"Amu.     rejoice  in  the  death  of  their  enemies  ; 
"<!'  i-  and  tlie  Turkish  scymitar  was  wielded 

A.  D  1360— 1389.  .".      ,         .  ,      . 

Sept.  with  the  same  spirit  by  Amurath  the 
first,  the  son  of  Orchan,  and  the  brother  of  Soliiuan. 
By  the  pale  and  fainting  light  of  the  Byzantine 
annals,'  we  can  discern,  that  he  subdued  without 
resistance  the  whole  province  of  Romania  or  Thrace, 
from  the  Hellespont  to  mount  Haemus,  and  the 
verge  of  the  capital  ;  and  that  Adrianople  was 
chosen  for  the  royal  seat  of  his  government  and 
religion  in  Europe.  Constantinople,  whose  decline 
is  almost  coeval  with  her  foundation,  had  often,  in 
the  lapse  of  a  thousand  years,  been  assaulted  by 
the  barbarians  of  the  east  and  west ;  but  never  till 
this  fatal  hour  had  the  Greeks  been  surrounded, 
both  in  Asia  and  Europe,  by  the  arms  of  the  same 
hostile  monarchy.  Yet  the  prudence  or  generosity 
of  Amurath  postponed  for  a  while  this  easy  con- 
quest; and  his  pride  was  satisfied  with  the  frequent 
and  bumble  attendance  of  the  emperor  John  Pal;e- 
ologus  and  his  four  sons,  who  followed  at  his  sum- 
mons the  court  and  camp  of  the  Ottoman  prince. 
He  marched  against  the  Sclavonian  nations  between 
the  Danube  and  the  Adriatic,  the  Bulgarians,  Ser- 
vians, Bosnians,  and  Albanians  ;  and  these  warlike 
tribes,  who  had  so  often  insulted  the  majesty  of  the 
empire,  were  repeatedly  broken  by  his  destructive 
inroads.  Their  countries  did  not  abound  cither  in 
gold  or  silver  ;  nor  were  their  rustic  hamlets  and 
townships  enriched  by  commerce,  or  decorated  by 
the  arts  of  lu.xury.  But  the  natives  of  the  soil  have 
been  distinguished  in  every  age  by  their  hardiness 
of  mind  and  body  ;  and  they  were  converted  by  a 
prudent  institution  info  the  firmest  and  mcst  faithful 
supporters  of  the  Ottoman  greatness.?  The  vizir  of 
Amurath  reminded  his  sovereign  that,  according  In 
the  Mahometan  law,  he  was  entitled  to  a  fifth  part 
of  the  spoil  and  captives;  and  that  the  duty  might 
easily  be  levied,  if  vigilant  officers  were  stationed  at 
Gallipoli,  to  watch  the  passage,  and  to  select  for  his 
use  the  stoutest  and  most  beautiful  of  the  christian 
youth.  The  advice  was  followed  ;  the  edict  was 
proclaimed  ;  many  thousands  of  the  European  cap- 
tives were  educated  in  religion  and  arms  ;  and  the 
new  militia  was  consecrated  and  named  by  a  cele- 
brated dervish.  Standing  in  the  front  of  their 
ranks,  he  stretched  the  sleeve  of  his  gown  over  the 
head  of  the  foremost  soldier,  and  his  blessing  was 
delivered  in  these  words  :   "  Let  them 

The  Janizaries.      ,  ,,     ,     r       •         •  t'  •      i       • 

be  called  Janizaries ;  (yeHiyi  die ri,  or 
new  soldiers;)  may  their  countenance  be  ever  bright! 
their  hand  victorious  !  their  sword  keen  !  may  their 
spear  always  hang  over  the  heads  of  their  enemies  ! 

the  most  authentic  record,  tlie  fourth  book  of  C.intaruzene.  I  hkewise 
regret  the  last  books,  wlncli  are  sliU  uiauuscript,  of  Nicephuru.s  Gre. 
goras. 

i  After  the  conrhision  of  Cantacuzene  and  Grefjoras,  there  follows  a 
dark  interval  of  a  hundred  years.  Georjje  IMiranza,  iMichael  Ducas, 
and  l.aonicus  Chalcondyles,  all  three  wrote  after  tlie  taking  of  Con. 
slantiiiople. 

F  S,-e  Cantemir,  p.  37—41.  with  his  own  large  and  curious  anno, 
talions. 

h   lyiiite  and  black  face  are  rnmmon  and   proverbial  expressions  of 

iiraise  and  reproach  in  the  1';]rkish  language.     HIr  niger  est,  hunc  tu 
lomaiie  caveto.  was  likewise  a  Latin  sentence. 


and  wheresoever  they  go,  may  they  return  with  a 
tvhiteface  .'""  Such  was  the  origin  of  these  haughty 
troops,  the  terror  of  the  nations,  and  sometimes  of 
the  sultans  themselves.  Their  valour  has  declined, 
theirdiscipline  is  rela.\ed,andtheirtumultuary  array 
is  incapable  of  contending  with  the  order  and  wea- 
pons of  modern  tactics  ;  but  at  the  time  of  their 
institution,  they  possessed  a  decisive  superiority  in 
war;  since  a  regular  body  of  infantry,  in  constant 
exercise  and  pay,  was  not  maintained  by  any  of  the 
princes  of  Christendom.  The  janizaries  fought  with 
the  zeal  of  proselytes  against  their  idolatrous  coun- 
trymen ;  and  in  the  battle  of  Cossova,  the  league 
and  independence  of  the  Sclavonian  tribes  was 
finally  crushed.  As  the  conqueror  walked  over  the 
field,  he  observed  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  slain 
consisted  of  beardless  youths ;  and  listened  to  the 
flattering  reply  of  his  vizir,  that  age  and  wisdom 
would  have  taught  them  not  to  oppose  his  irresistible 
arms.  But  the  sword  of  his  janizaries  could  not 
defend  hira  from  the  dagger  of  despair  :  a  Servian 
soldier  started  from  the  crowd  of  dead  bodies,  and 
Amurath  was  pierced  in  the  belly  with  a  mortal 
wound.  The  grandson  of  Othman  was  mild  in  his 
temper,  modest  in  his  apparel,  and  a  lover  of  learn- 
ing and  virtue  :  but  the  Moslems  were  scandalized 
at  his  absence  from  public  worship ;  and  he  was 
corrected  by  the  firmness  of  the  mufti,  who  dared  to 
reject  his  testimony  in  a  ci\il  cause  :  a  mixture  of 
servitude  and  freedom  not  uufrequent  in  oriental 
history.' 

The  character  of  Bajazet,  the  son  The  reign  of  Ba. 
and  succes.sor  of  Amurath,  is  strongly  ■^'■^  I'sJg^uM. 
expiessed  in  his  surname  of  Ilderim,  March  9. 
or  the  lightning;  and  he  might  glory  in  an  epithet, 
which  was  drawn  from  the  fiery  energy  of  his  soul 
and  the  rapidity  of  his  destructive  march.  In  the 
fourteen  years  of  his  reign,''  he  incessantly  moved 
at  the  head  of  his  armies,  from  Boursa  to  Adriano- 
ple, from  the  Danube  to  the  Euphrates  ;  and,  though 
he  strenuously  laboured  for  the  propagation  of  the 
law,  he  invaded,  w  ith  impartial  ambition,  the  chris- 
tian and  Mahometan  princes  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
From  Angora  to  Amasia  and  Erzeroum,  His  conquests, 
the  northern  regions  of  Anatolia  were  EuJThr.ites  to 
reduced  to  his  obedience  :  he  stripped  ""^  Danuiie. 
of  their  hereditary  possessions,  his  brother  emirs  of 
Ghermian  and  Caramania,  of  Aidin  and  Sarukhan  ; 
and  after  the  conquest  of  Iconium  the  ancient  king- 
dom of  the  Seljukians  again  revived  in  the  Ottoman 
dynasty.  Nor  were  the  conquests  of  Bajazet  less 
rapid  or  important  in  Europe.  No  sooner  had  he 
imposed  a  regular  form  of  servitude  on  the  Servians 
and  Bulgarians,  than  he  passed  the  Danube  to  seek 

i  See  tlie  life  and  death  of  Morad,  or  Amurath  I.  in  Cantemir,  (p. 
."J.l — 1.^.)  tlie  first  book  of  Clialcondyles,  and  the  Annals  Turcici  of 
i.eiinclavius.  According  to  another  story,  the  sultan  was  stabt>ed  by  a 
Croat  in  Ills  tent ;  and  this  accident  was  alIe^ed  to  Biisb«oni"^  (Epist. 
i.  p.  fS.)  as  an  excuse  for  the  unworthy  precaution  of  pinionin:;,  as  it 
were,  between  two  attendants,  an  ambassador's  arms,  whelt  he  is  intra, 
duced  to  the  royal  presence. 

k  'I'lie  reign  of  IVijazet  I.  or  Ihlerim  Bayazid,  is  contained  in  Canle. 
mir,  (p.  4li.)  the  si-cond  book  nt  Clialcondyles,  and  the  AtinalesTnrcici. 
The  surname  of  Ildenm.  or  lightning,  is  an  evampte,  that  the  con. 

aiierors  and  poets  of  every  ^ge  have  fflt  the  Irnlti  of  a  system  which 
erives  (he  sublime  from  the  principle  of  terror. 
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new  enemies  and  new  subjects  in  the  heart  of  Mol- 
davia.'    Wliatevcr  yet  adhered  to  the  Oreeic  empire 
in  Thraee,  Macedonia,  aeid  Tliessaly,  ackno\vled"^ed 
a  Turkish  master:  an  ()l)sei|ui()u.s  bishop  led  liim 
through  the  j;atcs  ofTlierniopyla-  into  Greeec  :  and 
we  may  observe,  as  a  singular  fact,  that  the  widow 
of  a  Spanish  chief,  who  possessed  the  ancient  seat 
of  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  deserved  his  favour  by  the 
saerificc  of  a    beauteous  daughter.     The  Turkish 
communication  between  Europe  and  Asia  had  been 
dangerous  and  doubtful,  till  he  stationed  at  Gal- 
lipoli  a  licet  of  galleys,  to  command  the  Hellespont 
and  intercept  the  Latin  sueeours  of  Constantinople. 
AVhile   the   monarch    indulged    hi.s    passions   in    a 
boundless  range  of  injustice  and  cruelty,  he  im- 
posed on  his  soldiers  the  most  rigid  laws  of  modesty 
and  abstinence;    and  the  harvest  was   peaceably 
reaped  and  sold  within  the  precincts  of  his  camp. 
Provoked  by  the  loose  and  corrupt  administration 
of  justice,  he  collected  in  a  house  the  judges  and 
lawyers  of  his  dominions,  who  expected  that  in  a 
fe^-  moments  the  fire  would  be  kindled  to  reduce 
them  to  ashes.     His  ministers  trembled  in  silence : 
but  an  .^ithiopian  buftoon  presumed  to  insinuate 
the  true  cause  of  the  evil ;  and  future  venality  was 
left  without  excuse,  by  annexing  an  adequate  salary 
to  the  office  of  cadhi."-     The  humble  title  of  emir 
was  no  longer  suitable  to  the  Ottoman  greatness; 
and   Bajazet  condescended  to  accept   a   patent  of 
sultan  from  the  caliphs  who  served  in  Egypt  under 
the  yoke  of  the  Mamalukcs :"  a  last  and  frivolous 
homage  that  was  yielded  by  force  to  opinion,  by 
the  Turkish  conquerors  to  the  house  of  Abbas  and 
the  successors  of  the  Arabian  prophet.     The  ambi- 
tion of  the  sultan  was  inllamed  by  the  obligation  of 
deserving  this  august  title  :  and  he  turned  his  arms 
against  the   kingdom  of  Hungary,    the  perpetual 
theatre  of  the  Turkish  victories  and  defeats.     Sigis- 
mond,  the  Hungarian  king,  was  the  son  and  brotlier 
of  the  emperors  of  the  west:  his  cause  was  that  of 
Europe  and  the  church  :  and,  on  the  report  of  his 
danger,  the  bravest  knights  of  France  and  Germany 
were  eager  to  march  under  his  standard  and  that  of 
N^'r',!','i,i!l       t'i<-' i-ross.     In  the  battle  of  Nicopolis, 
A.  d!''i'.to.      I5ajazet  defeated  a  confederate  army 
•vpt.  28.       „f  ^  imndrcd  ihonsand  christians,  who 
had  proudly  boasted,  that  if  the  sky  should  fall, 
they   could    uphold   it   on   their   lances.     The   far 
greater  part  were  slain  or  driven  into  the  Danube  ■ 
and  Sigismond,  escaping  to  Constantinople  by  the 

ll.e  Tu"k"",';;  'I,^  r'f  ""■'  ""i  rr'""''  "'  ""■  ^re^t  S.ephe,,  over 
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river  and  the  IJIack  .sea,  returned  after  a  long  cir- 
cuit to  his  exhausted  kingdom."  In  the  pride  of 
victory  IJaj;izet  threatened  that  he  would  besiege 
Uuda  ;  that  he  would  subdue  the  adjacent  countries 
of  Germany  and  Italy  ;  and  that  he  would  feed  his 
horse  with  a  bushel  of  oats  on  the  altar  of  St.  Peter 
at  Rome.  His  progress  was  cheeked,  not  by  the 
miraculous  interposition  of  the  apostle,  not  by  a 
crusade  of  the  christian  powers,  but  by  a  long  and 
painful  lit  of  the  gout.  The  disorders  of  tlie  moral, 
are  sometimes  corrected  by  those  of  the  physical, 
world  ;  and  an  acrimonious  humour  falling  on  a 
single  fibre  of  one  man,  may  prevent  or  suspend 
the  misery  of  nations. 

Such  is  the  general  idea  of  the  Hun-  cru»>de  and  cap. 
garian  war  ;  but  the  disastrous  adven-  ',l"'>'  "'  'l'" 

♦  r    .1         T-,  1      .  iTciich  princes, 

ture  ol    the   i<rench  has   procured   us  a.  u.  i.iuci-i3u8. 
some  memorials   which   illustrate  the  victory  and 
character  of   Bajazet.i'     The   duke   of    Burgundy, 
sovereign   of  Flanders,  and   uncle  of  Charles  the 
sixth,  yielded  to  the  ardour  of  his  son,  John  count 
of  Nevers  ;  and  the  fearless  youth  was  accompanied 
by    four    princes,    his   cousins,    and   those  of    the 
French   monarch.     Their  inexperience  was  guided 
by  the  sire  de  Coucy,  one  of  the  best  and  oldest 
captains  of  Christendom  ;■'    but  the  constable,  ad- 
miral,   and    marshal,   of  France'   commanded   an 
army  which  did  not  exceed  the  number  of  a  thou- 
sand knights  and  squires.     These  splendid  names 
were  the  source  of  presumption   and  the  bane  of 
discipline.     So  many    might  aspire   to  connnand, 
that   none    were   willing    to  obey:    their  national 
spirit  despised  both  their  enemies  and  their  allies; 
and   in   the   persuasion   that   Bajazet  would  fly,  or 
mint   fall,  they   began  to    compute  how  soon  they 
should  visit  Constantinople  and   deliver  the  holy 
sepulchre.     When  their  scouts  announced  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Turks,  the  gay  and  tliouglitless  youths 
were  at  table,  already  heated  with  wine  ;    tliey  in- 
stantly clasped  their  armour,  mounted  their  horses, 
rode  full  speed  to  the  vanguard,  and  resented  as  an 
all'ront  the  advice  of  Sigismond,  which  would  have 
deprived  tliem  of  the  right  and  honour  of  the  fore- 
most attack.     The  battle  of  Nicopolis  would  not 
have   been  lost,  if  the  French   would  have  obeyed 
the  prudence  of  the  Hungarians  :  but  it  might  have 
been  gloriously  won,  had  the  Hungarians  imitated 
the  valour  of  the  French.     They  dispersed  the  first 
line,    consisting   of  the   troops   of  Asia;    forced  a 
rampart  of  stakes,  which  had  been  planted  against 

H^;'f!&;'ys^^d%ST^;,,:^l--f^!?y^;;V:^^i 
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the   cavalry ;    broke,    after   a   bloody   rontliet,  the 
janizaries  themselves  ;    and  were  at   length   over- 
whelmed by  the  numerous  squadrons  that  issued 
from  the  woods,  and  charged  on  all  sides  this  hand- 
ful of  intrepid  warriors.     In  the  speed  and  secrecy 
of  his  march,   in  the  order  and  evolutions  of  the 
battle,  his  enemies  felt  and  admired  the  military 
talents  of  Bajazet.     They  accuse  his  cruelty  in  the 
nse  of  victory.     After  reserving  the  count  of  Nevers, 
and  four  and  twenty  lords,  whose  birth  and  riches 
•were  attested  by  his  Latin  interpreters,  the  remain- 
der of  the  French  captives,  who  had  survived  the 
slaughter  of  the  day,  were  led  before  his  throne ; 
and,  as  they  refused  to  abjure  their  faith,  were  suc- 
cessively  beheaded   in    his  presence.     The   sultan 
was  exasperated  by  the  loss  of  his  bravest  janiza- 
ries ;  and  if  it  be  true,  that,  on  the  eve  of  the  en- 
gagement, the  French  had  massacred  their  Turkish 
prisoners,'  they  might  impute  to  themselves  the  con- 
sequences of  a  just  retaliation.     A  knight,  whose 
life  had  been  spared,  was  permitted  to  return  to 
Paris,  that  he  might  relate  the  deplorable  tale,  and 
solicit  the  ransom  of  the  noble  captives.     In  the 
mean  while,  the  count  of  Nevers,  with  the  princes 
and  barons  of  France,   were  dragged  along  in  the 
marches  of  the  Turkish  camp,  exposed  as  a  grate- 
ful trophy  to  the  Moslems  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and 
strictly  confined  at  Boursa,  as  often  as  Bajazet  re- 
sided in  his  capital.     The  sultan  was  pressed  each 
day  to  expiate   with  their  blood  the  blood  of  his 
martyrs;  but  he  had  pronounced,  that  they  should 
live,  and  either  for  mercy  or  destruction  his  word 
was  irrevocable.     He   was  assured  of  their  value 
and  importance  by  the  return  of  the  messenger,  and 
the  gifts  and  intercessions  of  the  kings  of  France 
and  of  Cyprus.     Lusignan  presented   him  with   a 
gold  salt-cellar  of  curious  workmanship,  and  of  the 
price  of  ten  thousand  ducats  ;  and  Charles  the  sixth 
despatched  by  the  way  of  Hungary  a  cast  of  Nor- 
wegian hawks,  and  six  horse-loads  of  scarlet  cloth, 
of  fine  linen  of  Rheims,  and  of  Arras  tapestry,  repre- 
senting the  battles  of  the  great  Alexander.     After 
much  delay,  the  effect  of  distance  rather  than  of 
art,  Bajazet  agreed  to  accept  a  ransom  of  two  hun- 
dred thousand  dncats  for  the  count  of  Nevers  and 
the   surviving   princes   and    barons :    the    marshal 
Boucicault,  a  famous  warrior,  was  of  the  number  of 
the  fortunate  ;    but  the  admiral  of  France  had  been 
slain  in  the  battle  ;  and  the  constable,  w  ith  the  sire 
de  Coucy,  died  in  the  prison  of  Boursa.    This  heavy 
demand,  which   was  doubled  by  incidental  costs, 
fell  chiefly  on  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  or  rather  on 
his  Flemish  subjects,  who  were  bound  by  the  feudal 
laws  to  contribute  for  the  knighthood  and  captivity 
of  the  eldest  son  of  their  lord.      For  the   faithful 
discharge  of  the  debt,   some  mcrcliants  of  Genoa 
gave  security  to  the  amount  of  five  times  the  sum  ; 

n  For  tliis  odious  fact,  tlie  Al)hv  de  Vertot  quotes  tlie  Hist.  Anonyme 
deSt.  Denys.  I.  xvi.  c.  10,  II.  (Ordre  de  Maltlit,  torn.  ii.  p.  3111.) 

I  Shereftddirj  All  (Hist,  de  Tinuir  Bee,  I.  v.  c.  1.1.)  .nllows  H.ijazet  a 
round  numlier  of  1 2,000  officers  and  scrvant.s  of  tlie  chare.  A  part  of 
his  spoils  was  afterwards  displayed  in  a  l)Uiitin;r  match  of  Timoiir: 
1.  hoiiuds  with  satin  liDiisin;;s;  '2.  leopards  with  collars  set  with  jewels; 
3.  Grecian  greylioitiids;  and  4.  dogs  from  I^nrope,  as  strong  as  African 
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a  lesson  to  those  warlike  times,  that  commerce  and 
credit  are  the  links  of  the  society  of  nations.  It 
had  been  stipulated  in  the  treaty,  that  the  French 
captive^  should  swear  never  to  bear  arms  against 
the  person  of  their  conqueror  ;  but  the  ungenerous 
restraint  was  abolished  by  Bajazet  himself.  "  I 
despise,"  said  he  to  the  heir  of  Burgundy,  "  thy 
oaths  and  thy  arms.  Thou  art  young,  and  raayst 
be  ambitious  of  efi'acing  the  disgrace  or  misfortune 
of  thy  first  chivalry.  Assemble  tliy  powers,  pro- 
claim thy  design,  and  be  assured  that  Bajazet  will 
rejoice  to  meet  thee  a  second  time  in  the  field  of  bat- 
tle." Before  their  departure,  they  were  indulged 
in  the  freedom  and  hospitality  of  the  court  of 
Boursa.  The  French  princes  admired  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  Ottoman,  whose  hunting  and  hawking 
equipage  was  composed  of  seven  thousand  hunts- 
men and  seven  thousand  falconers.'  In  their  pre- 
sence, and  at  his  command,  tlie  belly  of  one  of  his 
chamberlains  was  cut  open,  on  a  complaint  against 
him  for  drinking  the  goat's  milk  of  a  poor  woman. 
The  strangers  were  astonished  by  this  act  of  justice  ; 
but  it  was  the  justice  of  a  sultan  who  disdains  to 
balance  the  weight  of  evidence,  or  to  measure  the 
degrees  of  guilt. 

After  his  enfranchisement  from  an  .j,^^  emperor 
oppressive  guardian,  John  Palajologus  John  Paiaolo. 
remained  thirty-six  years  the  helpless,  a.d  1355.  Jan. 
and,  as  it  should  seem,  the  careless,  *  "*■  '*•  '^'• 
spectator  of  the  public  ruin."  Love,  or  rather  lust, 
was  his  only  vigorous  passion  ;  and  in  the  embraces 
of  the  wives  or  virgins  of  the  city,  the  Turkish 
slave  forgot  the  dishonour  uf  the  emperor  of  the 
Romans.  Andronicus,  his  eldest  son,  had  formed, 
at  Adrianople,  an  intimate  and  guilty  friendship 
with  Sauzes,  the  son  of  Amurath  ;  and  the  two 
youths  conspired  against  the  authority  and  lives  of 
their  parents.  The  presence  of  Amurath  in  Europe 
soon  discovered  and  dissipated  their  rash  counsels; 
and,  after  depriving  Sauzes  of  his  sight,  the  Otto- 
man threatened  his  vassal  w  ith  the  treatment  of  an 
accomplice  and  an  enemy,  unless  he  inflicted  a 
similar  punishment  on  his  own  son.  Pala'ologus 
trembled  and  obeyed  ;  and  a  cruel  precaution  in- 
volved in  the  same  sentence  the  childhood  and 
innocence  of  John  the  son  of  the  criminal.  But 
the  operation  was  so  mildly,  or  so  unskilfully,  per- 
formed, that  the  one  retained  the  sight  of  an  eye, 
and  the  other  was  afllicted  only  with  the  infirmity 
of  squinting.  Thus  excluded  from  the  mseord  of  the 
succession,  the  two  princes  were  con-  Greeks, 
fined  in  the  tower  of  Anema  ;  and  the  piety  of 
^lanuel,  the  second  son  of  the  reigning  monarch,  was 
rewarded  w  ith  the  gift  of  the  imperial  crown.  But 
at  the  cnil  of  two  years,  the  turbulence  of  the  Latins 
and  the  levity  of  the  Greeks  produced  a  revolution  ; 
and  the  two  emperors  w  ere  buried  in  the  tower  from 

lions,  (idem,  I.  vi.  c.  IS.)     Bajajct  was  particularly  fond  of  Bying  his 
hawlisat  cranes.  (Chalcondvles,  I.  ii.  p.  35.) 

o  For  the  reii:iis  ..f  Jolui'Pal;eolo;;iis  and  his  son  l\lanurl,  from  13.S4 
to  1402.  see  Ducas,  c.  ;)— l.i.  Phranza,  1.  i.  c.  lfj-'2l.  and  the  first  and 
second  hookaof  Ctialcondylcs,  whose  proiwr  subject  is  drowned  iu  a  sea 
of  episode. 
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wlience  the  two  prisoners  were  exalted  to  the  throne. 
Another  period  of  two  years  all'orded  Pal;eolo^iis 
and  Manuel  the  means  of"  escape  :  it  was  contrived 
by  the  nia'tic,  or  subtilty,  of  a  monk,  who  was  al- 
ternately named  the  ani;el  or  the  devil  :  they  lied  to 
Scutari;  tluir  adherents  armed  in  their  cause  ;  and 
the  two  Uyzatitine  I'aitions  displayed  the  ainhilion 
and  animosity  willi  which  Cesar  and  I'onipry  had 
disputed  the  empire  of  the  world.  The  Konian 
world  was  now  contracted  to  a  corner  of  Tliracc, 
between  the  Propontis  and  the  Black  sea,  about 
fifty  miles  in  length  and  thirty  in  breadth  ;  a  space 
of  ground  not  more  extensive  than  the  lesser  prin- 
cipalities of  Germany  or  Italy,  if  the  remains  of 
Constantinople  had  not  .still  represented  the  wealth 
and  populousncss  of  a  kinjcdom.  To  restore  the 
public  peace,  it  was  found  necessary  to  divide  this 
fragment  of  the  empire  ;  and  while  Paheologus  and 
Manuel  were  left  in  possession  of  the  capital,  al- 
most all  that  lay  without  the  walls  was  ceded  to  the 
blind  princes,  who  fixed  their  residence  at  Rho- 
dosto  and  Selyhrla.  In  the  tranquil  shnnber  of 
royalty,  the  passions  of  .John  Palicologus  survived 
his  reason  and  his  strength  ;  he  deprived  his  fa- 
vourite and  heir  of  a  blooming  princess  of  Trebi- 
zond  ;  and  while  the  feeble  emperor  laboured  to 
consummate  his  nuptials,  Manuel,  with  a  hundred 
of  the  noblest  Greeks,  was  sent  on  a  peremptory 
summons  to  the  Ottoman  parte.  They  served  with 
honour  in  the  wars  of  Bajazet ;  but  a  plan  of  for- 
tifying Constantinople  excited  his  jealousy  :  he 
threatened  their  lives  ;  the  new  works  were  instant- 
ly demolished  ;  and  we  shall  bestow  a  praise,  per- 
haps above  the  merit  of  Pala'ologus,  if  we  impute 
this  last  humiliation  as  the  cause  of  his  death. 
The  emperor  The  earliest  intelligence  of  that 
event  was  communicated  to  Manuel, 


Mitiiuel, 
AD.  1391  — 1425. 


Jiily25.  who  escaped  with  speed  and  secrecy 
from  the  palace  of  Boursa  to  the  Byzantine  throne. 
Bajazet  alleeled  a  proud  indillerenee  at  the  loss  of 
tliis  valuable  pledge;  and  while  he  pursued  his 
conquests  in  Europe  and  Asia,  he  left  the  emperor 
to  struggle  with  his  blind  cousin  John  of  Selyhria, 
who,  in  eight  years  of  civil  war,  asserted  his  right 
of  primogeniture.  At  length  the  ambition  of  the 
victorious  Sultan  pointed  to  the  (conquest  of  Con- 
stantinople;  but  he  listened  to  the  advice  of  his 
vizir,  who  represented,  that  such  an  enterprise 
might  unite  the  powers  of  Christendom  in  a  second 
and  more  formidable  crusade.  His  epistle  to  the 
T-  .        ,        emperor  was  conceived  in  these  words: 

I-listreM  of  ' 

Consuntiiiopie,    "  By  the  divine  clemency,  our  invin- 

A.D.  13M-H02.     .,  ,  .,  ,  ,  "        ,     ^ 

cible  scynutar  has  reduced  to  our 
obedience  almost  all  Asia,  with  many  and  large 
countries  in  Europe,  excepting  only  the  city  of 
Constantinople  ;  for  beyond  the  walls  thou  hast 
nothing  left.  Resign  that  city;  stipulate  thy  re- 
ward ;    or  tremble,   for   thyself  and    thy   unhappy 

»  Catitemir,  p.  .50— .53.  Of  the  Greeks,  Diicis  alone  (c.  13.  15.)  ac- 
knowledfes  Uie  Turkish  cadlii  at  CoiislantiDople.  Yet  even  Ducas 
dissembh'S  the  tnoM-h. 


people,  at  the  consequences  of  a  rash  refusal."  But 
his  ambassadors  were  instructed  to  soften  their 
tone,  and  to  propose  a  treaty,  which  was  subscribed 
with  submission  and  gratitude.  A  truce  of  ten 
years  was  purchased  by  an  annual  tribute  of  thirty 
thousand  crowns  of  gold  :  the  Greeks  deplored  the 
public  toleration  of  the  law  of  Mahomet,  and  Baja- 
zet enjoyed  the  glory  of  establishing  a  Turkish 
cadhl.and  founding  a  rojal  moseh  In  the  metropolis 
of  the  eastern  church.^  Yet  this  truce  was  soon 
violated  by  the  restless  sultan  :  in  the  cause  of  the 
prince  of  Selybria,  the  lawful  emperor,  an  army  of 
Ottomans  again  threatened  Constantinople;  and  the 
distress  of  Manuel  implored  the  protection  of  the 
king  of  France.  Ills  plaintive  embassy  obtained 
much  pity  and  some  relief;  and  the  conduct  of  the 
succour  was  intrusted  to  the  marshal  Boucieault,' 
whose  religious  chivalry  was  inflamed  by  the  desire 
of  revenging  his  captivity  on  the  infidels.  He  sailed 
with  four  ships  of  war,  from  Aiguesniortes  to  the 
Hellespont ;  forced  the  passage,  which  was  guarded 
by  seventeen  Turkish  galleys  ;  landed  at  Constanti- 
nople a  supply  of  six  hundred  men  at  arms  and 
sixteen  hundred  archers  ;  and  reviewed  tlicni  in  tlie 
adjacent  plain,  without  condescending  to  number 
or  array  tlie  multitude  of  (Jreeks.  By  his  presence, 
the  blockade  was  raised  both  by  sea  and  land ;  the 
Hying  squadrons  of  Bajazet  were  driven  to  a  more 
respectful  distance  ;  and  several  castles  in  Europe 
and  Asia  were  stormed  by  the  emperor  and  the 
marshal,  who  fought  with  equal  valour  by  each 
other's  side.  But  the  Ottomans  soon  returned  with 
an  increase  of  numliers;  and  the  intrepid  Bouci- 
cault,  after  a  year's  struggle,  resolved  to  evacuate  a 
country,  which  could  no  longer  allord  either  pay  or 
provisions  for  his  soldiers.  The  marshal  oflered 
to  conduct  Manuel  to  the  French  court,  where  he 
might  solicit  in  person  a  supply  of  men  and  money  ; 
and  advised  in  the  mean  while,  that,  to  extinguish 
all  domestic  discord,  he  should  leave  his  blind 
competitor  on  the  throne.  The  proposal  was  em- 
braced :  the  prince  of  Selybiia  was  introduced  to 
the  capital  ;  and  such  was  the  public  misery,  that 
the  lot  of  the  exile  seemed  more  fortunate  than  that 
of  the  sovereign.  Instead  of  applauding  the  success 
of  Ills  vassal,  the  Turkish  sultan  claimed  the  city  as 
Ills  own  ;  and  on  the  refusal  of  the  emperor  John, 
Constantinople  was  more  closely  pressed  by  the 
calamities  of  war  and  famine.  Against  such  an 
enemy,  prayers  and  resistance  were  alike  unavail- 
ing ;  and  the  savage  would  have  devoured  his  prey, 
if,  in  the  fatal  moment,  he  had  not  been  overthrown 
by  another  savage  stronger  than  himself.  By  the 
victory  of  Tiniour  or  Tamerlane,  the  fall  of  Con- 
stantinople was  delayed  about  fifty  years  ;  and  this 
important,  though  accidental,  service  may  justly 
introduce  the  life  and  character  of  the  Mogul  con- 
queror. 


y  Menioircs  du  bon  Mes^iere  .Tean  le  Maingre,  ciit  Boticicauit,  Mar6- 
clidl  de  France,  pat'tie  i.  c.  3U,  35. 
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Elevation  of  Timonr  or  Tamerlane  to  the  throne  of 
Samnrcand. — His  conquests  in  Persia,  Georgia, 
Tartan/,  Russia,  India.  Syria,  and  Anatolia. — 
His  Turkish  war.— Defeat  and  captivity  nf  Baja- 
zet. — Death  of  Tinionr. — Civil  tear  of  the  sons  of 
Bnja:et. — Restoration  of  the  Turhish  inomtrchi/  by 
Mahomet  the  Jirst.— Siege  of  Constantinople  by 
Amurath  the  second. 


Histories  of  Tl 
MOCB,  or  Ta- 
mieriane. 


The  conquest  and  monarcliy  of  the 
world  was  the  first  object  of  the  ambi- 
tion of  TiMoUR.  To  live  in  the  memory 
and  esteem  of  future  ages,  was  the  second  wish  of 
bis  magnanimous  spirit.  All  the  civil  and  military 
transactions  of  his  reign  were  diligently  recorded 
in  the  journals  of  his  secretaries:*  the  authentic 
narrative  was  revised  by  the  persons  best  informed 
of  each  particular  transaction  ;  and  it  is  believed  in 
the  empire  and  family  of  Timour,  that  the  monarch 
himself  composed  the  commentaries''  of  his  life,  and 
the  institutions^  of  his  government.''  But  these  cares 
were  ineffectual  for  the  preservation  of  his  fame, 
and  these  precious  memorials  in  the  Mogul  or  Per- 
sian language  were  concealed  from  the  world,  or,  at 
least,  from  the  knowledge  of  Europe.  The  nations 
which  he  vanquished  exercised  a  base  and  impo- 
tent revenge  ;  and  ignorance  has  long  repeated  the 
tale  of  calumny,'  which  had  disfigured  the  birth 
and  character,  the  person,  and  even  the  name,  of 
Tamerlane.'  Yet  his  real  merit  would  be  enhanced, 
rather  than  debased,  by  the  elevation  of  a  peasant 
to  the  throne  of  Asia  ;  nor  can  his  lameness  be  a 
theme  of  reproach,  unless  he  had  the  weakness  to 
blush  at  a  natural,  or  perhaps  an  honourable,  in- 
tinnity. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  Moguls,  who  held  the  indefea- 
sible succession  of  the  house  of  Zingis,  he  was 
doubtless  a  rebel  subject ;  yet  he  sprang  from  the 
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noble  tribe  of  Berlass :  his  fifth  ancestor,  Carashar 
Nevian,  had  been  the  vizir  of  Zagatai,  in  his  new 
realm  of  Transoxiana  ;  and  in  the  ascent  of  some 
generations,  the  branch  of  Timour  is  confounded,  at 
least  by  the  females.e  witli  the  imperial  stem."  He 
was  born  forty  miles  to  the  south  of  Samarcand,  in 
the  village  of  Sebzar,  in  the  fruitful  territory  of 
Cash,  of  which  his  fathers  were  the  hereditary  chiefs, 
as  well  as  of  a  toman  of  ten  thousand  horse.'  His 
birth''  was  cast  on  one  of  those  periods  of  anarchy 
which  announce  the  fall  of  the  Asiatic  dynasties, 
and  open  a  new  field  to  adventurous  ambition.  The 
khans  of  Zagatai  were  extinct;  the  emirs  aspired 
to  independence  ;  and  their  domestic  feuds  could 
only  be  suspended  by  the  conquest  and  tyranny  of 
the  khans  of  Kashgar,  who,  with  an  army  of  Getes 
or  Calmucks,'  invaded  the  Transoxian  kingdom. 
From  the  twelfth  year  of  his  age,  Ti-  His  first  adven. 
mour  had  entered  the  field  of  action  ; 
in  the  twenty-lifth,  he  stood  forth  as 
the  deliverer  of  his  country  ;  and  the  eyes  and  wishes 
of  the  people  were  turned  towards  a  hero  who  suf- 
fered in  their  cause.  The  chiefs  of  the  law  and  of 
the  army  had  pledged  their  salvation  to  support  him 
with  their  lives  and  fortunes  ;  but  in  the  hour  of 
danger  they  were  silent  and  afraid  ;  and,  after  wait- 
ing seven  days  on  the  hills  of  Samarcand,  he  re- 
tieatcd  to  the  desert  with  only  sixty  horsemen.  The 
fugitives  were  overtaken  by  a  thousand  Getes,  whom 
he  repulsed  with  incredible  slaughter,  and  his  ene- 
mies were  forced  to  exclaim,  "  Timour  is  a  wonder- 
ful man:  fortune  and  the  divine  favour  are  with 
him."  But  in  this  bloody  action  his  own  followers 
were  reduced  to  ten,  a  number  which  was  soon  dimi- 
nislied  by  the  desertion  of  three  Carizmians.  He 
wandered  in  the  desert  with  his  wife,  seven  com- 
panions, and  four  horses;  and  sixty-two  days  was 
he  plunged  in  a  loathsome  dungeon,  from  whence  he 
escaped  by  his  own  courage,  and  the  remorse  of  the 
oppressor.     After  swimming  the  broad  and  rapid 


tures, 
A.  D. 
)3til-1370. 


a  Tliese  journals  were  communicated  to  Sherefeddin,  or  Clierefeddin 
All,  a  native  of  Yezii.  who  com|»osed  in  the  Persian  lanj;uai;e  a  history 
of  Timour  Beg.  winch  has  been  translated  into  French  by  M.  Petis  de 
la  Croix,  (Paris,  1722.  in  4  vols.  12mo,)  and  has  always  been  my  faith- 
ful guide.  His  geo:;raphy  and  chronology  are  wonderfully  accurate  ; 
and  he  may  be  trusted  for  public  facts,  though  he  servilely  praises  the 
virtue  and  fortune  nf  the  hero.  Timour's  attention  to  procure  iiitelh. 
genee  from  his  owo  and  foreign  countries,  may  be  seen  in  tlie  Tnstitu- 
tions,  p.  215.  217.  34H.  3.51. 

b  These  Commentaries  are  yet  unknown  in  Europe  ;  but  Mr.  White 
gives  .some  hope  that  tliey  may  be  imported  and  translated  by  his  Triend 
Major  Davy,  who  had  read  in  the  east  this  "  minute  and  faithful  nar- 
rative of  an  interesting  and  evcntl'ul  period." 

c  I  am  ignorant  whether  the  original  institution,  in  the  Turkish  or 
Mogul  language,  be  still  extant.  The  Persic  version,  with  an  English 
translation,  and  a  most  valuable  index,  was  published  (Oxford,  1788.  in 
4to.)  by  the  joint  labours  of  IVI.ajnr  Davy  and  Mr.  White  the  Arabic 
proitssJir.  This  work  has  been  translated  from  the  Persic  into  French 
(Paris,  1787.}  by  Mr.  Langles,  a  learned  orientalist,  who  has  added  the 
life  of  Timour,  and  many  curious  notes. 

d  Shaw  Allum,  the  present  Mogul,  reads,  values,  but  cannot  imitate, 
the  institutions  of  his  great  ancestor.  The  F.nglish  translator  relies  on 
their  internal  evidence  ;  but  if  any  suspicion  slioiilil  arise  of  fraud  and 
fiction,  they  will  not  be  dispelled"  by  .Major  Davy's  letter.  The  ori. 
cntals  have  never  cultivated  the  art  of  criticism;  the  |iatronage  of  a 
prince,  lessliononrable  perhaps,  isiKitless  Incralive,  than  that  of  a  book, 
seller  ;  nor  can  it  be  deemed  incredible  that  a  Persian,  the  rfat  author, 
should  icnounce  the  credit,  to  raise  the  value  and  price,  of  the  work. 

«  The  original  of  the  tale  is  found  in  the  following  work,  which  is 
much  esteemed  for  its  florid  elegance  of  style:  Ahviedis  Arabsiaiitt 
(Ahmed  Ebn  Arabshah)  yitir  et  Rerutn  ffe'slarum  Timnri.  Arnbice 
et  IjOtine.  Ediiiit  Samuel  Henricus  .\iatiger.  Fraiiequerte.  I'O".  2 
torn,  in  ito.  This  Syrian  author  is  ever  a  malicious,  and  often  an  ig- 
norant, enemy :  the  very  titles  of  his  chapters  are  injurious;  as  how 
the  wicked,  as  how  the  impious,  as  how  the  viper,  &c.     The  copious 


article  of  TlMCB,  in  Ribliotheque  Orienlale,  is  nf  a  mixed  nature,  as 

D'Herbelot  iiidilfereiilly  draws  his  materials  (p.  877-888.)  from  Khon. 

deiiiir,  Ebu  Schonnah,  and  the  Lebtarikh. 

f  JJemir  or  Timur  signifies,   in    the  Turkish  I.ingiiage,   Iron;  and 

Beg  is  the  appellation  of  a  lord  or  prince.     By  the  change  of  a  letter  or 

accent,  it  is  changed  into  Lenc  or  Lame  ;  and  a  European  corruption 

confounds  the  two  words  in  the  name  of  Tamerlane. 

B  After  relating  -some  false  and  foolish  tales  of   Timour  /.enc,  .Arab. 

shah  is  compelled  to  speak  truth,  and  to  own   him   for  a  kinsman  of 

Zingis,  per  miilieres  (as  he  peevishly  adds)  laqtieos Satanae,  (pars  i.e.  i. 
p.  2.V)      The  testimony  of  Abulghazi  Khan  (p.  ii.  c.  3.  p.  v.  c.  4.)  is 

uni|uestioiiable  and  decisive. 

h  According  to  one  of  the  pedigrees,  the  fourth  ancestor  of  Zingis, 

and  the  ninth  of  Timour.  were  brothers;  and  they  agreed,  that  the 
posterity  of  the  elder  should  succeed  to  the  dignity  of  khan,  and  that 
the  descendants  of  the  younger  should  fill  the  olfice  of  their  minister 
and  general.  This  tradition  was  at  least  conveiiieiil  to  justify  tlle,ffrsf 
steps  of  Timour's  ambition.  (Institutions,  p.  21,  2j.  from  the  i\lS.  irag- 
ments  of  Timour's  History.) 

i  See  the  preface  of  Sherefeddin,  and  Abulfeda's  Geography  (Cho- 
rasmiie.  &c  Descriptio,  p.  60,  til.)  in  the  third  volume  of  Hudson's 
Minor  Greek  Geographers. 

It  See  his  nativity  in  Dr.  Hyde,  (Syntagma  Dis,s,T(at.  tom.  ii.  p.  4(36.) 
as  it  was  cast  by  the  astrologers  of  Ins  grandson  I'lugh  Beg.  He  was 
born,  A.  D.  1336.  April  9.  11"  57'.  P.  1*1.  lat.  3I>.  I  know  not  whether 
they  call  prove  llie  great  conjunction  of  the  planets  froni  \vhcnct^  like 
other  conquerors  and  propheis,  Timour  derived  the  surname  of  Salteb 
Kcran,  or  master  of  the  conjunctions.  (Ribliot.  Orient,  p.  878.) 

1  III  the  Institutions  of  Timour,  these  snlijects  of  the  khan  of  Kash- 
garan-  most  improperly  styled  Oiizbegs,  or  Uzbeks,  a  name  which  be. 
longs  to  another  branch' and  country  of  Tartars.  (Abulghazi,  p.  v.  e.  5. 
p.  vii.  e.  5.)  Could  I  lie  sure  that  this  word  is  in  the  Turkish  original 
1  would  boldly  pnmouncc,  that  ttie  Institutions  were  framed  a  century 
after  the  death  of  Timour,  since  the  establisliinent  of  the  Uzbeks  iti 
'I'ransoxiana. 
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stri-am  of  tlie  .lilioon,  or  Oxus,  lie  U-il,  during  some 
nioiitlis,  the  life  of  a  vagrant  and  outlaw,  on  the 
borders  of  tlie  adjacent  states.  IJut  liis  fame  shone 
brighter  in  adversity  ;  he  learned  to  distinguish 
the  friends  of  his  person,  the  associates  of  his  for- 
tune, and  to  apply  the  various  charaetcrs  of  men 
for  their  a<lvantagc,  and  above  all,  for  his  own.  On 
his  return  to  his  native  country,  Tiuiour  was  suc- 
cessively joined  by  the  parlies  of  his  confederates, 
who  anxiously  sought  him  in  the  desert  ;  nor  can  I 
refuse  to  describe,  in  his  pathetic  simplic^ity,  one  of 
their  fortunate  encounters.  He  presented  himself 
as  a  guide  to  three  chiefs,  who  were  at  the  head  of 
seventy  horse.  "  When  their  eyes  fell  upon  me," 
says  Timour,  "  they  were  overwhelmed  with  joy  ; 
and  they  alighted  from  their  horses;  and  they  came 
and  kneeled  ;  and  they  kissed  my  stirrup.  1  also 
came  down  from  my  horse,  and  took  each  of  them 
in  my  arms.  And  I  put  my  turban  on  the  head  of 
the  first  chief;  and  my  girdle,  rich  in  jewels  and 
wrought  with  gold,  I  bound  on  the  loins  of  the  se- 
cond ;  and  the  third,  I  clothed  in  my  own  coat. 
And  they  wept,  and  I  wept  also  ;  and  the  hour  of 
prayer  was  arrived,  and  we  prayed.  And  we  mount- 
ed our  horses,  and  came  to  my  dwelling  ;  and  I  col- 
lected my  people,  and  made  a  feast."  His  trusty 
bands  were  soon  increased  by  the  bravest  of  the 
tribes;  he  led  them  against  a  superior  foe;  and, 
after  some  vicissitudes  of  war,  the  Getes  were  finally 
driven  from  the  kingdom  of  Transoxiana.  He  had 
done  much  for  his  own  glory;  but  much  remained 
to  be  done,  much  art  to  be  exerted,  and  some  blood 
to  be  spilt,  before  he  could  teach  his  equals  to  obey 
him  as  their  master.  The  birth  and  power  of  emir 
Housseiii  compelled  him  to  accept  a  vicious  and  un- 
worthy colleague,  whose  sister  was  the  best  beloved 
of  his  wives.  Their  union  was  short  and  jealous ;  but 
the  policy  of  Timour,  in  their  frequent  quarrels,  ex- 
posed his  rival  to  the  reproach  of  injustice  and  per- 
fidy ;  and,  after  a  final  defeat,  Houssein  was  slain 
by  some  sagacious  friends,  who  presumed  for  the 
last  time,  to  disobey  the  commands  of  their  lord.  .4t 
the  age  of  thirty-four,'"  and  in  a  general  diet  or 
He  nsconds  the     couroultai,  he  was  invested  with  impe- 

thri>nc  of  Zaga.    rid/ command,  but  he  affected  to  re- 
tar, 
A.D.  MTO.        vere  the  house  of  Zingis  ;  and  while 

the  emir  Timour  reigned  over  Zagatai 
and  the  east,  a  nominal  khan  served  as  a  private 
ollieer  in  the  armies  of  his  servant.  A  fertile  king- 
dom, live  hundred  miles  in  length  and  breadtli,  might 
have  satisfied  the  ambition  of  a  subject ;  but  Timour 
aspired  to  the  dominion  of  the  world  ;  and  before 

m  The  first  book  of  Shercfeddin  is  employed  on  tlie  private  life  of 
tlie  hero;  and  he  himself,  or  liis  secretary,  f Institutions,  p.  3—77.)  en- 
larces  with  pleasure  on  the  thirteen  designs  and  enterprises  whieli  most 
truly  constitute  hts  personal  merit-  It  even  shmes  through  the  dark 
colouring  of  Arabshah,  p.  i.  e.  I — 12. 

n  The  conniiests  of  Persia,  Tartary,  and  India,  are  represented  in  the 
wcond  and  third  book-s  of  Shercfeddin,  and  by  Arabshah,  c.  13 — 55. 
Consult  the  excellent  indexes  to  the  Institutions. 

o  The  reverence  of  the  Tartars  for  the  mysterious  ntmiber  of  nine  is 
declared  by  Abulgbazi  Khan,  who,  for  that  reason,  divides  bis  Genea. 
logical  History  into  niiu!  parts. 

P  According  to  Arabshah,  (p.  1.  c.2«.  p.  lai.)  the  coward  Timour  ran 
iway  to  his  tent,  and  hid  himself  frmn  the  pursuit  of  Shah  Mansour 
under  the  womens  garments.  I>erliaps  Shercfeddin  (I.  iii.  c.  S4.)  has 
magnitied  his  coura"e. 


none; 
A.    1). 
I.TOI-MOO. 
I.  or  Persia. 

A.  n. 

I380-I,3OT. 


his  death,  the  erown  of  Zagatai  was  one  of  the  twen- 
ty-seven crowns  which  he  had  placed  on  his  head. 
Without  expatiating  on  the  victories  of  thirty-five 
campaigns,  without  describing  the  lines  of  march 
which  he  repeatedly  traced  over  the  continent  of 
.\sia,  I  shall  briefly  represent  his  conquests  in,  I. 
Persia,  II.  Tartary,  and.  III.  India,"  and  from 
thence  proceed  to  the  more  interesting  narrative  of 
his  Ottoman  war. 

I.  For  every  war,  a  motive  of  safety 
or  revenge,  of  honour  or  zeal,  of  right 
or  convenience,  may  be  readily  found 
in  thejurisprudenceof  conquerors.  No 
sooner  had  Timour  re-united  to  the 
patrimony  of  Zagatai  the  dependent  countries  of 
Carizmc  and  Candahar,  than  he  turned  his  eyes 
towards  the  kingdoms  of  Iran  or  Persia.  From  the 
Oxus  to  the  Tigris,  that  extensive  country  was  left 
without  a  lawful  sovereign  since  the  death  of  Abou- 
said,  the  last  of  the  descendants  of  the  great  Iloula- 
cou.  Peace  and  justice  had  been  banished  from 
the  land  above  forty  years  ;  and  the  Mogul  invader 
might  seem  to  listen  to  tlie  cries  of  an  oppressed 
people.  Their  petty  tyrants  might  have  opposed 
him  with  confederate  arms:  they  .separately  stood, 
and  successively  fell  ;  and  the  difl'erencc  of  their 
fate  was  only  marked  by  the  promptitude  of  sub- 
mission, or  the  obstinacy  of  resistance.  Ibraham, 
prince  of  Shirwan  or  Albania,  kissed  the  footstool 
of  the  imperial  throne.  His  peace-offerings  of  silks, 
horses,  and  jewels,  were  composed,  according  to 
the  Tartar  fashion,  each  article  of  nine  pieces  ;  but  a 
critical  spectator  observed,  that  there  were  only  eight 
slaves.  "  I  myself  am  the  ninth,""  replied  Ibrahim, 
who  was  prepared  for  the  remark  ;  and  his  flattery 
was  rewarded  by  the  smile  of  Timour.  Shah  Man- 
sour,  prince  of  Fars,  or  the  proper  Persia,  was  one 
of  the  least  powerful,  but  most  dangerous,  of  his 
enemies.  In  a  battle  under  the  walls  of  Shiraz,  he 
broke,  with  three  or  four  thousand  soldiers,  the  coul 
or  main-body  of  thirty  thousand  horse,  where  the 
emperor  fought  in  person.  No  more  than  fourteen 
or  fifteen  guards  remained  near  the  standard  of 
Timour ;  he  stood  firm  as  a  rock,  and  received  on 
his  helmet  two  weighty  strokes  of  a  scymitar;''  the 
Moguls  rallied  ;  the  head  of  Mansour  was  thrown 
at  his  feet :  and  he  declared  his  esteem  of  the  valour 
of  a  foe.  by  extirpating  all  the  males  of  so  intrepid 
a  rai:e.  From  .Shiraz,  his  troops  advanced  to  the 
Persian  gulf;  and  the  riches  and  weakness  of 
Orniuzi  were  displayed  in  an  annual  tribute  of  six 
hundred  thousand  dinars  of  gold.     Bagdad  was  no 

q  The  history  of  Ormuz  is  not  unlike  that  of  Tyre.  The  old  city,  on 
the  continent,  was  destroyed  by  the  Tartars,  and  renewed  in  a  neiglu 
bonring  island  tvithont  fresh  water  or  vegetation.  The  kingsof  Ormuz, 
rich  III  the  Indian  trade  and  the  pearl  fishery,  possessed  large  territories 
botli  in  Persia  and  Arabia;  but  they  were  at  tirsl  the  trllMltaries  of  the 
sultans  of  Kerman,  and  at  last  were  delivered  (A.  D.  1505.)  by 
the  Portuguese  tyrants  fro/u  tlie  tvranny  of  their  own  vizirs,  Marco 
Polo,  1.  i.  c,  15,  16  fol.  7,  8.  Abulfeda,  fieograidi.  tabul.  xi.  p  261, 
262.  an  original  Chronicle  of  Ormuz,  in  Texeira,  or  Stevens's  History  of 
Persia,  p.  .376—416.  and  the  Itineraries  inserted  in  the  first  volume  of 
Itamusio.  of  l.ndovieo  Bartliema,  (1503.)  fol.  167.  of  Andrea  Corsali, 
(1517.)  fol.  202,  203.  and  of  Odoardo  Barbessa.  (in  1516.)  fol.  315— 
318.) 
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longer  the  city  of  peace,  the  seat  of  the  caliphs  :  but 
the  noblest  conquest  of  Houlacou  could  not  be  over- 
looked by  his  ambitious  successor.  The  whole 
course  ef  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  from  the  moutli 
to  the  sources  of  those  rivers,  was  reduced  to  liis 
obedience  ;  he  entered  Edcssa  ;  and  the  Turkmans 
of  the  black  sheep  were  chastised  for  the  sacrile- 
gious pillage  of  a  caravan  of  Mecca.  In  the  moun- 
tains of  Georgia,  the  native  christians  still  braved 
the  law  and  the  sword  of  Mahomet ;  by  three  expe- 
ditions he  obtained  the  merit  of  the  tjazie,  or  holy 
war;  and  the  prince  of  Tetlis  became  his  proselyte 
and  friend. 

II.  A  just  retaliation  might  be  urged 
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11.  Of  Turkes- 

1^°^  for  the  invasion  of  Turkestan,  or  the 

13-6-1383.  eastern  Tartary.  The  dignity  of  Ti- 
mour  could  not  endure  the  impunity  of  the  Getes  ; 
he  passed  the  Sihoon,  subdued  the  kingdom  of 
Cashgar,  and  marched  seven  times  into  the  heart  of 
their  country.  His  most  distant  camp  was  two 
months'  journey,  or  four  hundred  and  eighty  leagues, 
to  the  north-east  of  Samarcand  ;  and  his  emirs,  who 
traversed  the  river  Irtish,  engraved  in  the  forests  of 
Siberia  a  rude  memorial  of  their  exploits.  The 
conquest  of  Kipzak,  or  the  western  Tartary,'  was 
founded  on  the  double  motive  of  aiding  the  distress- 
ed, and  chastising  the  ungrateful.  Toctamish,  a 
fugitive  prince,  was  entertained  and  protected  in  his 
court :  the  ambassadors  of  Auruss  Khan  were  dis- 
missed with  a  haughty  denial,  and  followed  on  the 
same  day  by  the  armies  of  Zagatai ;  and  their  suc- 
cess established  Toctamish  in  the  Mogul  empire  of 
the  north.  But,  after  a  reign  of  ten  years,  the  new 
khan  forgot  the  merits  and  the  strength  of  his  bene- 
factor :  the  base  usurper,  as  he  deemed  him,  of  the 
sacred  rights  of  the  house  of  Zingis.  Through  the 
gates  of  Derbend,  he  entered  Persia  at  the  head  of 
ninety  thousand  horse :  with  the  innumerable  forces 
of  Kipzak,  Bulgaria,  Circassia,  and  Russia,  he 
passed  the  Sihoon,  burnt  the  palaces  of  Timour,  and 
compelled  him,  amidst  the  winter  snows,  to  contend 
Of  Kipzac,  Rus.  for  Samarcand  and  his  life.  After  a 
mild  expostulation,  and  a  glorious  vic- 
tory, the  emperor  resolved  on  revenge  : 
and  by  the  east,  and  the  west,  of  the  Caspian,  and 
the  Volga,  he  twice  invaded  Kipzac  with  such  mighty 
powers,  that  thirteen  miles  were  measured  from  his 
right  to  his  left  wing.  In  a  march  of  five  months, 
they  rarely  beheld  the  footsteps  of  man  ;  and  their 
daily  subsistence  was  often  trusted  to  the  fortune  of 

r  Arab^hah  had  traveHeil  into  Kipzak,  and  acquired  a  singular  know, 
ledge  of  the  geography,  cities,  and  revolutions,  of  that  norlliern  region. 

(Pic  4^ 4y  ) 

9  Institutions  of  Timour,  p.  123.  125.  Mr.  Wliitc  the  editor,  be- 
stows some  animadversion  on  the  superficial  account  of  Sherefedd.n  I. 
iii.  c.  12,  13,  14.)  who  was  ignoranl  of  the  designs  ol  1  imour,  and  tlie 
true  sprincs  of  action.  ,  t>   .  .i 

tThc  furs  of  Iliissia  are  more  credible  than  the  ingots.  Hut  the 
linen  of  Antioch  has  never  been  famous:  and  Antioch  wa.s  in  ruins,  I 
suspect  that  it  was  some  manufacture  of  Lurnpe.  which  llie  Hansc 
merchants  had  imported  by  the  way  of  NovoL'orod. 

..  M.  Levesque  (Hist,  de  Russie,  tom.  ii.  p.  247.  V  le  de  Timour  p. 
64— fi7  before  the  IVeiicli  version  of  the  Inslitutesl  has  corrected  the 
error  of  Shcrefcddin,  and  marked  the  true  limit  of  Timour  s  conquests. 
His  arguments  are  superfluous,  and  a  simi-le  appeal  to  the  Russian 
annals  is  suHicient  to  prove  that  Moscow,  which  six  years  Ijefore  had 
been  taken  by  Toctamish,  escaped  the  arms  of  a  more  formidable 
invader.  ^.        ,   ■     «    i       ■ 

I  All  Egyptian  consul  from  Grand  Cairo  is  mentioned  in  Barbaro  s 


sia,  &c. 

A.D 

1390—1.396. 


the  chace.  At  length  the  armies  encountered  each 
other ;  butthe  treachery  of  the  standard-bearer,  who, 
in  the  heat  of  action,  reversed  the  imperial  standard 
of  Kipzac,  determined  the  victory  of  the  Zagatais; 
and  Toctamish  (I  speak  the  language  of  the  Insti- 
tutions) gave  the  tribe  of  Toushi  to  the  wind  of  de- 
solation." He  fled  to  the  christian  duke  of  Lithuania ; 
again  returned  to  the  banks  of  the  Volga  ;  and,  after 
fifteen  battles  with  a  domestic  rival,  at  last  perished 
in  the  wilds  of  Siberia.  The  pursuit  of  a  flying 
enemy  carried  Timour  into  the  tributary  provinces 
of  Russia:  a  duke  of  the  reigning  family  was  made 
prisoner  amidst  the  ruins  of  his  capital  ;  and  Ye- 
letz,  by  the  pride  and  ignorance  of  the  orientals, 
might  easily  be  confounded  with  the  genuine  metro- 
polis of  the  nation.  Moscow  trembled  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Tartar,  and  the  resistance  would  have 
been  feeble,  since  the  hopes  of  the  Russians  were 
placed  in  a  miraculous  image  of  the  Virgin,  to  whose 
protection  they  ascribed  the  casual  and  voluntary 
retreat  of  the  conqueror.  Ambition  and  prudence 
recalled  him  to  the  south,  the  desolate  country  was 
exhausted,  and  the  Mogul  soldiers  were  enriched 
with  an  immense  spoil  of  precious  furs,  of  linen  of 
Antioch,'  and  of  ingots  of  gold  and  silver."  On 
the  banks  of  the  Don,  or  Tanais,  he  received  an 
humble  deputation  from  the  consuls  and  merchants 
of  Egypt,"  Venice,  Genoa,  Catalonia,  and  Biscay, 
who  occupied  the  commerce  and  city  of  Tana,  or 
Azoph,  at  the  month  of  the  river.  They  oflered  their 
gifts,  admired  his  magnificence,  and  trusted  to  his 
royal  word.  But  the  peaceful  visit  of  an  emir,  who 
explored  the  state  of  the  magazines  and  harbour, 
was  speedily  followed  by  the  destructive  presence  of 
the  Tartars.  The  city  was  reduced  to  ashes  ;  the 
Moslems  were  pillaged  and  dismissed  ;  but  all  the 
christians,  who  had  not  fled  to  their  ships,  were  con- 
demned either  to  death  or  slavery.  >■  Revenge 
prompted  him  to  burn  the  cities  of  Serai  and  As- 
trachan,  the  monuments  of  rising  civilization;  and 
his  vanity  proclaimed,  that  he  had  penetrated  to  the 
region  of  perpetual  daylight,  a  strange  phenomenon, 
which  authorized  his  Mahometan  doctors  to  dispense 
with  the  obligation  of  evening  prayer." 

III.  When  Timour  first  proposed  to,,,  of„i„j„5,3„_ 
his  princes  and  emirs  the  invasion  of  *  "■  ""s.  '399- 
India  or  Hindostan,»  he  was  answered  by  a  murmur 
of  discontent :  "  The  rivers  !  and  the  mountains  and 
deserts!  and  the  .soldiers  clad  in  armour!  and  the 
elephants,  destroyers  of  men  !"    But  the  displeasure 

voyage  to  Tana  in  IJ3G,  after  the  city  had  been  rebuilt.  (Ramusio,  tom. 

"■/''rilf  sack  of  Azoph  is  described  by  Slierefeddin.  (I.  iii.  c.  55.)  and 
much  more  particularly  by  the  author  of  an  iLilian  chronicle.  (.Andreas 
de  Ilcdusiis  Se  Quero,  in  Chron.  Tarvisiano,  in  Muratori  Serinl.  Rerum 
Italicatum.  torn.  xix.  p.  802-81.0.)  He  had  conversed  with  tlie  Mianis. 
two  Venetian  brothers,  one  of  whom  had  liccn  sent  a  deputy  to  the 
camp  of  Timour,  and  the  other  had  lost  at  Azoph  three  sons  and  12,000 

''""herefeddin  only  says  (I.  iii.  c.  13.)  that  the  rays  of  the  setting,  and 
those  of  the  rising,  sun,  were  scarcely  separated  by  any  interval  ;  a  pro- 
blem which  may  be  solved  in  the  latitude  of  Moscow,  (the  ,«,th  de;r«,) 
with  the  aid  of  the  Aurora  Borealis,  and  a  long  summer  twilight.  But 
a  ,ln,/  of  forty  days  (Khnudemir  apnd  D'llerbelot,  p.  HSO.)  would  rigor. 

onsiv  confine  us  within  the  polar  circle.  

".Vorthe  Indian  war,  seethe  Institutions,  (p.  129-139.)  the  fourth 
book  of  Slierefeddin,  and  the  history  of  Ferishta,  (in  Dow,  vol.li.  p.  1  — 
20.)  which  throws  a  general  lighten  the  allairs  of  Hindostan. 
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of  the  cnipcror  was  moie  drtadful  than  all  tlicsc 
terrors ;  and  liis  superior  reason  was  convinced,  that 
.•in  enterprise  of  siieh  tremendous  aspect  was  safe 
and  easy  in  the  execution.  He  was  informed  by  liis 
spies  of  the  weakness  and  anarehy  of  llindoslan: 
the  soubahs  of  the  provinces  had  erected  the  stand- 
ard of  rebellion  ;  and  the  peipelual  infancy  of  sul- 
tan Mahmoud  was  despised  even  in  the  haram  of 
Delhi.  The  Mogul  army  moved  in  three  great  divi- 
sions :  and  Tiniour  observes  with  pleasure,  that  the 
ninety-two  squadrons  of  a  thousand  horse  most  for- 
tunately corresponded  with  the  ninety-two  names  or 
epithets  of  the  prophet  Mahomet.  IJetween  tlic 
Sihoon  and  the  Indus  tliey  crossed  one  of  tlic  ridges 
of  mountains,  wliieli  are  styled  by  tlie  Arabian  geo- 
graphers, Tlie  stony  girdles  of  the  earth.  The  high- 
land robbers  were  subdued  or  extirpated  ;  but  great 
numbers  of  men  and  horses  perished  in  the  snow  ; 
the  emperor  himself  was  let  down  a  precipice  on  a 
portable  scaffold,  the  ropes  were  one  hundred  and 
fifty  cnbils  in  length  ;  and,  before  he  could  reacli 
the  bottom,  this  dangerous  operation  was  live  times 
repeated.  Tinionr  crossed  the  Indus  at  the  ordinary 
passage  of  Attok  ;  and  successively  traversed,  in  the 
footsteps  of  Alexander,  the  Punjab,  or  five  rivers,'' 
that  fall  into  the  master-stream.  From  Attok  to 
Delhi,  the  high  road  measures  no  more  than  six 
hundred  miles;  but  the  two  conquerors  deviated  to 
the  south-east  :  and  tlie  motive  of  Timour  was  to 
join  his  grandson,  who  bad  achieved  by  his  com- 
mand the  conquest  of  Moultan.  On  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Hyphasis,  on  the  edge  of  the  desert,  the 
Macedonian  hero  halted  and  wept :  the  Mogul 
entered  the  desert,  reduced  the  fortress  of  Batnir, 
and  stood  in  arms  before  the  gates  of  Delhi,  a  great 
and  flourishing  city,  which  had  subsisted  three  cen- 
turies under  the  dominion  of  the  Mahometan  kings. 
The  siege,  more  especially  of  the  casllc,  might  have 
been  a  work  of  time;  but  be  tempted,  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  weakness,  the  sultan  Mahmoud  and  his 
vizir  to  descend  into  the  plain,  with  ten  thousand 
cuirassiers,  forty  thousand  of  his  foot-guards,  and 
one  hundred  and  twenty  elephants,  whose  tusks  are 
said  to  have  been  armed  with  sharp  and  poisoned 
daggers.  Against  these  monsters,  or  rather  against 
the  imagination  of  his  troops,  he  condescended  to 
use  some  extraordinary  precautions  of  fire  and  a 
ditch,  of  iron  spikes  and  a  rampart  of  bucklers  ;  but 
the  event  taught  the  Moguls  to  smile  at  their  own 
fears  ;  and,  as  soon  as  these  unwieldy  animals  were 
routed,  the  inferior  species  (the  men  of  India)  dis- 
appeared from  the  field.  Timour  made  his  triumphal 
entry  into  the  capital  of  Ilindostan  ;  and  admired, 
with  a  view  to  imitate,  the  architecture  of  the  stately 
mosch  ;  but  the  order  and  licence  of  a  general  pillage 
and  massacre  polluted  the  festival  of  his  victory. 

b  Tlip  rivers  of  the  Punjab,  llie  five  e:»lern  branches  of  tlic  Iniliis, 
ha»e  been  laid  down  for  llie  first  time  with  trutli  ami  aicuracy  in  M.njor 
Kennel's  incnrnp^irable  map  of  llindoslaii.  In  liis  Critical  Memoir  lie 
illustrates  witli  judgment  and  learning  the  inarches  of  Alexander  and 
Timoiir. 

e  The  Iwofreal  rivers,  the  Ganjes  and  Burrampoolcr,  rise  in  Thibet, 
from  the  r,|,p„i,ii,  ridRcs  of  the  same  hills,  separate  frora  each  other  to 
the  duUocc  of  1200  miles,  and,  after  a  windiui;  course  of  2000  miles 


He  resolved  to  purify  his  soldiers  in  the  blood  of  the 
idolaters,  or  Gentoos,  who  still  surpass,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  ten  to  one,  the  numbers  of  the  Moslems. 
In  this  pious  design,  he  advanced  one  hundred  mlKs 
to  the  north-east  of  Delhi,  passed  the  Ganges,  fouglil 
several  battles  by  land  and  water,  and  penetrated 
to  the  famous  rock  of  Coupele,  the  statue  of  the  cow, 
that  scciHs  to  discharge  the  mighty  river,  whose 
source  is  far  distant  among  the  mountains  of  Thibet." 
His  return  wasalongthe  skirts  of  the  northern  hills; 
nor  could  this  rapid  campaign  of  one  year  justify 
the  strange  foresight  of  his  emirs,  that  their  children 
in  a  warm  climate  would  degenerate  into  a  race  of 
Hindoos. 

It  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  nis  war  atainsi 
that  Timour  was  informed,  by  his  ^^'a^'d'^ioo'' 
speedy  messengers,  of  the  disturb-  s.pt.  i. 
ances  which  had  arisen  on  the  confines  of  Georgia 
and  Anatolia,  of  the  revolt  of  the  christians,  and 
the  ambitious  designs  of  the  sultan  Bajazet.  His 
vigour  of  mind  and  body  was  not  impaired  by  sixty- 
three  years,  and  innumerable  fatigues;  and,  after 
enjoying  some  tranquil  months  in  the  palace  of 
Samarcand,  he  proclaimed  a  new  expedition  of 
seven  years  into  the  western  countries  of  Asia."" 
To  the  soldiers  who  had  served  in  the  Indian  war, 
he  granted  the  choice  of  remaining  at  home,  or  fol- 
lowing their  prince  ;  but  the  troops  of  all  the 
provinces  and  kingdoms  of  Persia  were  commaiul- 
ed  to  as.semble  at  Ispahan,  and  wait  the  arrival 
of  the  imperial  standard.  It  was  first  directed 
against  the  christians  of  Georgia,  who  were  strong 
only  in  their  rocks,  their  castles,  and  the  winter 
season  ;  but  these  obstacles  were  overcome  by  the 
zeal  and  perseverance  of  Timour ;  the  rebels  sub- 
milted  to  the  tribute  or  the  Koran  :  and  if  both  re- 
ligions boasted  of  their  martyrs,  that  name  is  more 
justly  due  to  the  christian  prisoners,  who  were 
olfered  the  choice  of  abjuration  or  death.  On  his 
descent  from  the  hills,  the  emperor  gave  audience 
to  the  first  ambassadors  of  Bajazet,  and  opened  the 
hostile  correspondence  of  complaints  and  menaces  ; 
which  fermented  two  years  before  the  final  explosion. 
Between  two  jealous  and  haughty  neighbours,  the 
motives  of  quarrel  will  seldom  be  wanting.  The 
Mogul  and  Ottoman  conquests  now  touched  each 
other  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Erzerum,  and  the 
Euphrates;  nor  had  the  doubtful  limit  been  ascer- 
tained by  time  and  treaty.  Each  of  these  ambitious 
monarrhs  might  accuse  his  rival  of  violating  hi.s 
territory,  of  threatening  his  vassals,  and  protecting 
his  rebels  ;  and,  by  the  name  of  rebels,  each  under- 
stood the  fugitive  princes,  whose  kingdoms  he  had 
usurped,  and  whose  life  or  liberty  he  implacably 
pursued.  The  resemblance  of  character  was  still 
more  dangerous  than  the  opposition  of  interest ;  and 

a^ain  meet  in  one  point  near  tlie  gulf  of  Bengal.  Yet  so  capricious  is 
fame,  that  the  IJurrampiMjIer  is  a  late  discovery,  while  Ins  brother 
Gaii;;es  lias  hi-eii  the  I  heme  of  ancient  and  modern  story.  Coiipele,  the 
scene  of  Timour's  lastvictory,  must  be  situate  near  Loldon^r,  llOOmilen 
from  Cilciilta  ;  and,  in  I7T4,  a  British  camp  I  (Reniiers  Memoir,  p.  7. 
59.  tlO.  01.09.) 

il  See  tlie  Institutions,  p.  Ml.  to  the  end  of  the  first  book, and  Shere- 
feddiu  (I.  V.  c.  1 — 16.)  to  the  entrance  of  Timour  into  Syria. 
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in  their  victorious  career,  Timour  was  impatient  of 
an  equal,  and  Bajazet  was  ignorant  of  a  superior. 
The  first  epistle  «  of  the  Mogul  emperor  must  have 
provoked,  instead  of  reconciling,  the  Turkish  sul- 
tan ;  whose  family  and  nation  he  allected  to  despise.' 
"  Dost  thou  not  know,  that  tlie  greatest  part  of  Asia 
is  subject  to  our  arms  and  outlaws?  that  our  invin- 
cible forces  extend  from  one  sea  to  the  other  ?  that 
the  potentates  of  the  earth  form  a  line  before  our 
gate  ;  and  that  we  have  compelled  fortune  herself 
to  watch  over  the  prosperity  of  our  empire  ?  What 
is  the  foundation  of  thy  insolence  and  folly?  Thou 
hast  fought  some  battles  in  the  woods  of  Anatolia  ; 
contemptible  trophies!  Thou  hast  obtained  some 
victories  over  the  christians  of  Europe;  thy  sword 
was  blessed  by  the  apostle  of  God  ;  and  thy  obedi- 
ence to  the  precept  of  the  Koran,  in  waging  war 
against  the  infidels,  is  the  sole  consideration  that 
prevents  us  from  destroying  thy  country,  the  frontier 
and  bulwark  of  the  Moslem  world.  Be  wise  in 
time;  reflect;  repent;  and  avert  the  thunder  of  our 
vengeance,  which  is  yet  suspended  over  thy  head. 
Thou  art  no  more  than  a  pismire  ;  why  wilt  thou 
seek  to  provoke  the  elephants  ?  Alas  !  they  will 
trample  thee  under  their  feet."  In  his  replies, 
Bajazet  poured  forth  the  indignation  of  a  soul  which 
was  deeply  stung  by  such  unusual  contempt.  After 
retorting  the  basest  reproaches  on  the  thief  and  rebel 
of  the  desert,  the  Ottoman  recapitulates  his  boasted 
victories  in  Iran,  Touran,  and  the  Indies  ;  and 
labours  to  prove,  that  Timour  had  never  triumphed 
unless  by  his  own  perfidy  and  the  vices  of  his  foes. 
"  Thy  armies  are  innumerable  :  be  they  so  ;  but 
what  are  the  arrows  of  the  fljing  Tartar  against  the 
scymitars  and  battle-axes  of  my  firm  and  invincible 
janizaries?  I  will  guard  the  princes  who  have 
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Syria, 
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plored  my  protection  :  seek  them  in  my  tents.  The 
cities  of  Arzingan  and  Erzerum  are  mine ;  and 
unless  the  tribute  be  duly  paid,  I  will  demand  the 
arrears  under  the  walls  of  Tauris  and  Sultania." 
The  ungovernable  rage  of  the  sultan  at  lengtli  be- 
trayed him  to  an  insult  of  a  more  domestic  kind. 
"  If  I  tly  from  my  arms,"  said  he,  "  may  my  wives 
be  thrice  divorced  from  my  bed :  but  if  thou  hast 
not  courage  to  meet  me  in  the  field,  mayst  thou 
again  receive  tinj  wives  after  they  have  thrice  en- 
dured the  embraces  of  a  stranger. "e  Any  violation 
by  word  or  deed  of  the  secrecy  of  the  haram  is  an 
unpardonable  offence  among  the  Turkish  nations  ;'' 
and  the  political  quarrel  of  the  two  monarchs  was 
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imbittered  by  private  and  personal  resentment. 
Yet  in  his  first  expedition,  Timour  was  satisfied 
with  the  siege  and  destruction  of  Siwas  or  Sebaste, 
a  strong  city  on  the  borders  of  Anatolia  :  and  he 
revenged  the  indiscretion  of  the  Ottoman,  on  a  gar- 
rison of  four  thousand  Armenians,  who  were  buried 
alive  for  the  brave  and  faithful  discharge  of  their 
duty.  As  a  mussuluian  he  seemed  to  respect  the 
pious  occupation  of  Bajazet,  who  was  still  engaged 
in  the  blockade  of  Constantinople  :  and  after  this 
salutary  lesson,  the  Mogul  conqueror  checked  his 
pursuit,  and  turned  aside  to  the  invasion  of  Syria 
and  Egypt.  In  these  transactions, 
the  Ottoman  prince,  by  the  orientals, 
and  even  by  Timour,  is  styled  the 
Kaissar  of  Roum,  the  Ca;sar  of  the  Romans,  a  title 
which,  by  a  small  anticipation,  might  be  given 
to  a  monarch  who  possessed  the  provinces,  and 
threatened  the  city,  of  the  successors  of  Constan- 
tine.' 

The  military  republic  of  the  Mamalukes  still 
reigned  in  Egypt  and  Syria  :  but  tlie  dynasty  of  the 
Turks  was  overthrown  by  that  of  the  Circassians :'' 
and  their  favourite  Barkok,  from  a  slave  and  a  pri- 
soner, was  raised  and  restored  to  the  throne.  In 
the  midst  of  rebellion  and  discord,  he  braved  the 
menaces,  corresponded  with  the  enemies,  and  de- 
tained the  ambassadors  of  the  Mogul,  who  patiently 
expected  his  decease,  to  revenge  the  crimes  of  the 
father  on  the  feeble  reign  of  his  son  Parage.  The 
Syrian  emirs'  were  assembled  at  Aleppo  to  repel 
the  invasion  :  they  confided  in  the  fame  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  Mamalukes,  in  the  temper  of  their 
swords  and  lances  of  the  purest  steel  of  Damascus, 
in  the  strength  of  their  walled  cities,  and  in  the 
populousness  of  sixty  thousand  villages:  and  in- 
stead of  sustaining  a  siege  they  threw  open  their 
gates,  and  arrayed  their  forces  in  the  plain.  But 
these  forces  were  not  cemented  by  virtue  and  union ; 
and  some  powerful  emirs  had  been  seduced  to  de- 
sert or  betray  their  more  loyal  companions.  Ti- 
mnur's  front  was  covered  with  a  line  of  Indian 
elephants,  whose  turrets  were  filled  with  archers 
and  Greek  fire  ;  the  rapid  evolutions  of  his  cavalry 
completed  the  dismay  and  disorder;  the  Syrian 
crowds  fell  back  on  each  other;  many  thousands 
were  stilled  or  slaughtered  in  the  entrance  of  the 
great  street ;  the  Moguls  entered  with  the  fugitives  ; 
and,  after  a  short  defence,  the  citadel,  the  impreg- 
nable citadel  of  Aleppo,  was  surrendered  by  cow- 


e  We  have  three  copies  of  these  liostile  epistles  in  the  Institutions, 
(p.  147.)  in  Sherefeddin  (I.  v.  c.  14.)  and  in  Arabshah  ;  (torn.  ii.  c.  19.  p. 
iH3— 201.)  wliirlia^ree  witheacli  oilier  in  the  spirit  and  substance  ratln-r 
than  in  tlie  style.  It  is  probable,  that  tllev  have  been  translated,  with 
various  latitude,  from  the  Turkish  original  into  the  Arabic  and  Persian 
tongues. 

f  The  Mosul  emir  disliniinislies  himself  and  his  countrymen  by  the 
name  of  Titi-ks,  and  stigmatizes  the  race  and  nation  of  Bajazet  with  the 
less  honourable  epithet  of  TurlcMaris.  \'fl  I  do  not  understand  how 
the  Ottomans  could  be  descended  from  a  Turkman  sailor  ;  those  inland 
shepherds  were  so  remote  from  the  sea,  and  all  maritime  atlUirs. 

p  According:  to  the  Koran  (r.  li.  p.  27.  and  Sale's  Discourses,  p.  1.14.) 
a  mussiilman  who  had  thrice  divorced  his  wife  (who  had  thrice  repeated 
the  words  of  a  divorce)  could  not  take  her  asain,  till  after  she  had  been 
married  to,  and  repudiated  by,  another  husband  ;  an  ignominious  trans- 
action, whicli  it  is  needless  to  af;;;ravate,  by  supposing,  that  the  first 
husband  roust  sec  her  enjoyed  by  a  second  before  his  face.  (Itycaut's 
Slate  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  I.  ii.  c.  21.) 


(p.  i;il.  147.)  and 
;  hut  I  do  not  find 


h  The  common  delicacy  of  the  orientals,  in  never  speakinjr  "f  "'eir 
women,  is  ascribed  in  a  much  luKher  det'tec  by  Arabshah  t^i  the  Turk- 
ish nalioiis;  and  it  is  remarkable  enough,  that  Chalcondyles  (1.  ii.  p. 
5.^,)  had  -some  knowlcd:;e  of  the  prejudice  and  the  insult. 

i  Kor  the  style  of  the  Mo..;nls,  see  the  Institutions,  (p.  l.T- 
for  the  Persians,  the  Bibliolheque  Orientale  (|i.  882.) :  hut  I  d 
that  1  be  title  of  Ciesarlias  been  applied  by  the  Arabians,  or  assumed  by 
the  Oltomans  themselves. 

k  See  the  reigns  of  liarkok  and  Pharad.'e,  in  M.  de  (.ui'jnes,  (torn.  iv. 
1.  xxii.)  who,  from  the  Arabic  texts  of  Abuuluiahasen  1-lbn  Seliounah, 
aridAintabi,  has  added  S(»me  facts  to  our  common  stock  of  materials. 

1  For  these  recent  and  domestic  transactions,  Arabsliah,  though  a 
partial,  is  a  credible,  witness,  (torn.  i.  c.  64— 6S.  toiu.  ii.  e.  1-14.)  Ti. 
mour  must  have  been  odious  to  a  Syrian  ;  but  the  notoriety  of  facts 
would  have  obliged  him,  in  some  measure,  to  respect  his  enemy  and 
himself  His  bitters  may  correct  the  luscious  tweets  of  Sherefeddin, 
(I.  v.  17-29.) 
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ardiic  or  Ircicliery.     Among  the  sup- 
Sacks  Alepiwi,  .  _,.  ,-    - 
A.D.  UiHi.      pliaiits  and  captives,  Timour  distin- 

"  sjiiislicd  tlic  doctors  of  the  law,  wliom 
he  invited  to  the  dangerous  honour  of  a  personal 
eonlVrt-ncc.'"  The  Mosul  prince  was  a  zealous 
mussulman  ;  but  his  Persian  schools  had  taught 
)iim  to  revere  the  memory  of  All  and  Hosein  ;  and 
he  had  indiibed  a  deep  prtjudicre  against  the  Syri- 
ans, as  tlie  enemies  of  the  son  of  the  daughter  of 
the  apostle  of  (!od.  To  these  doctors  he  proposed 
a  captious  question,  which  the  casuists  of  Bochara, 
Samarcand,  and  Herat,  were  incapable  of  resolving, 
"  Who  are  the  true  martyrs,  of  those  who  are  slain 
on  my  side,  or  on  that  of  my  enemies  ?"  But  he  was 
silenced,  or  satislied,  by  the  dexterity  of  one  of  the 
cadliis  of  Aleppo,  who  replied  in  the  words  of  Ma- 
homet Iiimself,  that  the  motive,  not  the  ensign,  con- 
stitutes the  martyr  ;  and  that  the  Moslems  of  either 
party,  who  fight  only  for  the  glory  of  God,  may  de- 
serve that  sacred  appelL-ition.  The  true  succession 
of  the  caliphs  was  a  controversy  of  a  still  more 
delicate  nature,  and  the  frankness  of  a  doctor,  too 
honest  for  his  situation,  provoked  the  emperor  to 
exclaim,  "Ye  are  as  false  as  those  of  Damascus  : 
Moawiyah  was  a  usurper,  Yezid  a  tyrant,  and  Ali 
alone  is  the  lawful  successor  of  the  prophet."  A 
prudent  explanation  restored  his  tranquillity  ;  and 
he  passed  to  a  more  familiar  topic  of  conversation. 
"  What  is  your  age  ?"  said  he  to  the  cadhi.  "  Fifty 
years." — "  It  would  be  the  age  of  my  eldest  son: 
you  see  me  here  (continued  Timour)  a  poor,  lame, 
decrepit  mortal.  Yet  by  my  arm  has  the  Almighty 
been  pleased  to  subdue  the  kingdom  of  Iran,  Tou- 
ran,  and  the  Indies.  I  am  not  a  man  of  blood  ;  and 
God  is  my  witness,  that  in  all  my  wars  I  have  never 
been  the  aggressor,  and  that  my  enemies  have 
always  been  the  authors  of  their  own  calamity." 
During  this  peaceful  conversation,  the  streets  of 
Aleppo  strcanu-d  with  blood,  and  re-echoed  with  the 
cries  of  mothers  and  children,  with  the  shrieks  of 
violated  virgins.  The  rich  plunder  that  was  aban- 
doned to  his  soldiers  might  stimulate  their  avarice ; 
but  their  cruelty  was  enforced  by  the  peremptory 
command  of  producing  an  adequate  number  of 
heads,  which,  according  to  his  custom,  were  curi- 
ously piled  in  columns  and  pyramids  :  the  Moguls 
celebrated  the  feast  of  victory,  while  the  surviving 
Moslems  passed  the  night  in  tears  and  in  chains. 
I  shall  not  dwell  on  the  march  of  the  destroyer  from 
.\Ieppo  to  Damascus,  where  he  was  rudely  encoun- 
tered, and  almost  overthrown,  by  the  armies  of 
Egypt.  A  retrograde  motion  was  imputed  to  his 
distress  and  despair :  one  of  his  nephews  deserted 

m  Thfsc  intcrestini;  ronvtriatlorn  appcir  to  have  lipen  copied  by 
Arabshali.  (t„m.  i.  c. lis.  p.  62.i-645.)  from  iIib  iHillii  and  historian  Ebii 
>chounah,  a  prnici|ial  actor.  Vet  how  could  lie  be  alive  sevcotv-five 
year«  afterward*  1  (Dllerbelol,  p.  792  1 

n  The  trarchesand  occiipatioru  of  Timour  between  the  Syrian  and 
llttomari  wars,  arc  represented  by  Sherefeddio,  (1.  v.  c.  29-43.)  and 
Arab«hah,(lom.  ii.  c.  I.S— IR) 

%H  ^""u  """!''''  "f  MXI.Omi  was  extracted  by  Arabshah.  or  rather  bv 
ton  schounah,  ex  ratioi.ario  Timuri.  on  thefailh  of  a  Canzmian  oHf. 
Hi.it,;  VrlL*^-  '"'^-  ''■  ""■'  '"'^  '•  '»  remarkable  enoush,  that  a  Greek 
reck"  n""l  ,0,'^'-  ''  'J'  2^,')  •"'•''  ""  •■"""^  'l>-->"  M.OOO  men.  Poggmn 
anud  M„;T'  .■  '""""■'  '■"'■'"  '■""'•■"'I'orary  (Chron.  Tarvisianum, 
apua  Muralon,  torn.  xix.  p.  8W.)  1,100.000;  and  the  enormous  sum 


to  the  enemy  ;  and  Syria  rejoiced  in  the  tale  of  his 
defeat,  when  the  sultan  was  driven  by  the  revolt  of 
the  Mamalukes  to  escape  with  precipitation  and 
shame  to  his  palace  of  Cairo.  Abandoned  by  their 
prince,  the  inhabitants  of  Damascus  still  defended 
their  walls ;  and  Timour  consented  to  raise  the 
siege,  if  they  would  adorn  his  retreat  with  a  gift  or 
ransom  ;  each  article  of  nine  pieces.  But  no  sooner 
had  he  introduced  himself  into  the  city,  under 
colour  of  a  truce,  than  he  perfidiously  violated 
the  treaty;  imposed  a  contribution  of 
ten  millions  of  gold  ;  and  animated  A°™Tt'm' 
his  troops  to  chastise  the  posterity  of  •''"'•  -^ 
those  Syrians  who  had  executed,  or  approved,  the 
murder  of  the  grandson  of  Mahomet.  A  family 
which  had  given  honourable  burial  to  the  head  of 
Ilosein,  and  a  colony  of  artificers,  whom  he  sent  to 
labour  at  Samarcand,  were  alone  reserved  in  the 
general  massacre  ;  and,  after  a  period  of  seven  cen- 
turies, Damascus  was  reduced  to  ashes,  because  a 
Tartar  was  moved  by  religious  zeal  to  avenge  the 
blood  of  an  Arab.  The  losses  and  fatigues  of  the 
campaign  obliged  Timour  to  renounce  the  conquest 
of  Palestine  and  Egypt ;  but  in  his  return  to  the 
Euphrates,  he  delivered  Aleppo  to  the  (lames;  and 
justified  his  pious  motive  by  the  pardon  and  reward 
of  two  thousand  sectaries  of  Ali,  who  were  desirous 
to  visit  the  tomb  of  his  son.  I  have  expatiated  on 
the  personal  anecdotes  which  mark  the  character  of 
the  Mogul  hero;    but  I  shall   briefly 

„    .,      ,   ,  ,      ,  ,  .  and  Ragdad, 

mention,"  that  he  erected  on  the  ruins  A.  l).  hoi. 
of  Bagdad  a  pyramid  of  ninety  thou-  ■'"!)■  23- 
sand  heads;  again  visited  Georgia;  encamped  on 
the  banks  of  Araxes  ;  and  proclaimed  his  resolution 
of  inarching  against  the  Ottoman  emperor.  Con- 
scious of  the  importance  of  the  war,  he  collected  his 
forces  from  every  province  :  eight  hundred  thousand 
men  were  enrolled  on  his  military  list;"  but  the 
splendid  commands  of  five,  and  ten,  thousand  horse, 
may  be  rather  expressive  of  the  rank  and  pension 
of  the  chiefs,  than  of  the  genuine  number  of  efl'ee- 
tive  soldiers.P  In  the  pillage  of  Syria,  the  Moguls 
had  acquired  immense  riches:  but  the  delivery  of 
their  pay  and  arrears  for  seven  years,  more  firmly 
attached  them  to  the  imperial  standard. 

During  this  diversion  of  the  Mogul  invades  Anato- 
arms,  Bajazet  had  two  years  to  collect  '"'•'*■  ^-  '''"^• 
his  forces  for  a  more  serious  encounter.  They  con- 
sisted of  four  hundred  thousand  horse  and  foot,"" 
whose  merit  and  fidelity  were  of  an  unequal  com- 
plexion. We  may  discriminate  the  janizaries,  who 
have  been  gradually  raised  to  an  establishment  of 
forty  thousand  men  ;  a  national  cavalry,  the  Spahis 

of  l,fiOO,OOD  is  attested  by  a  German  poldier,  who  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Anf;ora.  (I'eunrlav.  ad  Chalcondyl.  I.  iii.  p.  82.)  Timour,  in 
his  In'-titiitioiis,  has  not  deigned  to  calculate  his  troops,  his  subjects,  or 
bis  revenues. 

]i  A  wide  latitude  »if  non.elTectivep  was  allowed  by  the  Great  Mopul 
for  bis  own  (iride  and  the  benefit  of  his  offieers.  Rernier's  patron  was 
I'enjje.IIaz.iri,  commander  of  5000  horse  ;  of  which  he  nTaintaine<l  no 
more  than  500.  (VoyaEes,  torn.  i.  p.  288,  280.) 

'I  Timour  himself  fixes  at  400,000  men  the  Ottoman  army,  (Institu- 
tions, p.  Ii3.)  which  is  reduced  to  150,000  by  Phranza,  (I.  i.  c.  29.)  and 
swelled  by  the  German  soldier  to  1,400,00"0.  It  is  evident,  that  tile 
IMojjuIs  were  the  more  numerous. 
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of  modern  times ;  twenty  thousand  cuirassiers  of 
Europe,  clad  in  black  and  impenetrable  armour; 
the  troops  of  Anatolia,  whose  princes  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  camp  of  Timour,  and  a  colony  of  Tar- 
tars, whom  he  had  driven  from  Kipzak,  and  to  whom 
Bajazet  had  assigned  a  settlement  in  the  plains  of 
Adrianople.  The  fearless  confidence  of  the  sultan 
urged  him  to  meet  his  antagonist ;  and,  as  if  he  had 
chosen  that  spot  for  revenge,  he  displayed  his  ban- 
ners near  the  ruins  of  the  unfortunate  Suvas.  In 
the  mean  while,  Timour  moved  from  the  Araxcs 
through  the  countries  of  Armenia  and  Anatolia : 
his  boldness  was  secured  by  the  wisest  precautions  ; 
his  speed  was  guided  by  order  and  discipline  ;  and 
the  woods,  the  mountains,  and  the  rivers,  were  dili- 
gently explored  by  the  Hying  squadrons,  who  marked 
his  road  and  preceded  his  standard.  .  Firm  in  his 
plan  of  fighting  in  the  heart  of  the  Ottoman  kingdom, 
he  avoided  their  camp;  dexterously  inclined  to  tlie 
left ;  occupied  Csesarea  ;  traversed  the  salt  desert 
and  the  river  Halys ;  and  invested  Angora ;  while 
the  sultan,  immovable  and  ignorant  in  his  post, 
„     ,    , .  compared  the  Tartar  swiftness  to  the 

Battle  of  Angora,  *^ 

A.  D  140S,     crawling  of  a  snail  ;"■  he  returned  on 
"  ^  the  wings  of  indignation  to  the  relief 

of  Angora ;  and  as  both  generals  were  alike  im- 
patient for  action,  the  plains  round  that  city  were 
the  scene  of  a  memorable  battle,  which  has  im- 
mortalized the  glory  of  Timour  and  the  shame  of 
Bajazet.  For  this  signal  victory  the  Mogul  emperor 
was  indebted  to  himself,  to  the  genius  of  the  moment, 
and  the  discipline  of  thirty  years.  He  had  improved 
the  tactics,  without  violating  the  manners,  of  his 
nation,'  whose  force  still  consisted  in  the  missile 
weapons,  and  rapid  evolutions,  of  a  numerous 
cavalry.  From  a  single  troop  to  a  great  army,  the 
mode  of  attack  was  the  same  ;  a  foremost  line  first 
advanced  to  the  charge,  and  was  supported  in  a  just 
order  by  the  squadrons  of  the  great  vanguard.  The 
general's  eye  watched  over  the  field,  and  at  his  com- 
mand the  front  and  rear  of  the  right  and  left  wings 
successively  moved  forwards  in  their  several  divi- 
sions, and  in  a  direct  or  oblique  line  :  the  enemy  was 
pressed  by  eighteen  or  twenty  attacks  ;  and  each 
attack  afforded  a  chance  of  victory.  If  they  all 
proved  fruitless  or  unsuccessful,  the  occasion  was 
worthy  of  the  emperor  himself,  who  gave  the  signal 
of  advancing  to  the  standard  and  main  body,  which 
he  led  in  person.'  But  in  the  battle  of  Angora,  the 
main  body  itself  was  supported,  on  the  flanks  and 
in  the  rear,  by  the  bravest  squadrons  of  the  reserve, 
commanded  by  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  Timour. 
The  conqueror  of  Hindostan  ostentatiously  showed 
a  line  of  elephants,  the  trophies,  rather  than  the  in- 
struments, of  victory  :  the  use  of  the  Greek  fire  was 

r  It  may  not  be  useless  to  mark  the  distances  between  Angnra  and 
the  neit:hbourJn{?  cities,  by  the  journeys  of  the  caravans,  eaciiof  twenty 
or  twenlv-five  miles;  to  Smyrna  twenty  ;  to  Kiolahia  ten;  to  Roursa 
ten  ;  to  Caesarca  eight ;  to  Sinope  ten  ;  to  Nicomedia  nine  ;  to  Constan- 
tinople twelve,  or  thirteen.  (See  Tourncfort,  Voyage  au  I.avant,  toin. 
ii.  Icttre  xxi.) 

«  See  tlie  Systems  of  Tactics  in  the  Institutions,  which  the  English 
editors  have  illustrated  with  elaborate  plans,  (p.  :i73— 4n7.) 

t  The  sultan  himself  (says  Timour)  must  then  put  the  foot  of  cou- 
rage into  the  stirrup  of  patience.  A  Tartar  metaphor,  which  is  lost  in 
4   G 


familiar  to  the  Moguls  and  Ottomans  :  but  had  they 
borrowed  from  Europe  the  recent  invention  of  gun- 
powder and  cannon,  the  artificial  thunder  in  the 
hands,  of  either  nation  must  have  turned  the  for- 
tune of  the  day."  In  that  day  Bajazet  displayed 
the  (|ualities  of  a  soldier  and  a  chief:  but  his  genius 
sunk  under  a  stronger  ascendant :  and,  from  various 
motives,  the  greatest  part  of  his  troops  failed  him  in 
the  decisive  moment.  His  rigour  and  avarice  had 
provoked  a  mutiny  among  the  Turks  ;  and  even  his 
son  Soliman  too  hastily  withdrew  from  the  field. 
The  forces  of  Anatolia,  loyal  in  their  revolt,  were 
drawn  away  to  the  banners  of  their  lawful  princes. 
His  Tartar  allies  had  been  tempted  by  the  letters 
and  emissaries  of  Timour ;"  who  reproached  their 
ignoble  servitude  under  the  slaves  of  their  fathers  ; 
and  offered  to  their  hopes  the  dominion  of  their  new, 
or  the  liberty  of  their  ancient,  country.  In  the  right 
wing  of  Bajazet  the  cuirassiers  of  Europe  charged, 
with  faithful  hearts  and  irresistible  arms  ;  but  these 
men  of  iron  were  soon  broken  by  an  artful  flight  and 
headlong  pursuit :  and  the  janizaries,  alone,  with- 
out cavalry  or  missile  weapons,  were  encompassed 
by  the  circle  of  the  Mogul  hunters.  Their  valour 
was  at  length  oppressed  by  heat,  thirst,  and  the 
weight  of  numbers  ;  and  the  unfortunate  sultan, 
afflicted  with  the  gout  in  his  hands  and  feet,  was 
transported  from  the  field  on  the  fleetest  of  his 
horses.  He  was  pursued  and  taken  Defeat  and  cap- 
by  the  titular  khan  of  Zagatai ;  and,  ''*''^  "'  '''J"" 
after  his  capture,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Ottoman 
powers,  the  kingdom  of  Anatolia  submitted  to  the 
conqueror,  who  planted  his  standard  at  Kiotahia, 
and  dispersed  on  all  sides  the  ministers  of  rapine 
and  destruction.  Mirza  Mehemraed  Sultan,  the 
eldest  and  best  beloved  of  his  grandsons,  was  des- 
patched to  Boursa,  with  thirty  thousand  horse  ;  and 
such  was  his  youthful  ardour,  that  he  arrived  with 
only  four  thousand  at  the  gates  of  the  capital,  after 
performing  in  five  days  a  march  of  two  hundred 
and  thirty  miles.  Yet  fear  is  still  more  rapid  in  its 
course:  and  Soliman,  the  son  of  Bajazet,  had 
already  passed  over  to  Europe  with  the  royal  trea- 
sure. The  spoil,  however,  of  the  palace  and  city 
was  immense  ;  the  inhabitants  had  escaped :  but 
the  buildings,  for  the  most  part  of  wood,  were  re- 
duced to  ashes.  From  Boursa,  the  grandson  of 
Timour  advanced  to  Nice,  even  yet  a  fair  and  flou- 
rishing city  ;  and  the  Mogul  squadrons  were  only 
stopped  by  the  waves  of  the  Propontis.  The  same 
success  attended  the  other  rairza.s  and  emirs  in  their 
excursions  :  and  Smyrna,  defended  by  the  zeal  and 
courage  of  the  Rhodian  knights,  alone  deserved  the 
presence  of  the  emperor  himself,  .\fler  an  obstinate 
defence,  the  place  was   taken  by  storm  ;    all  that 

the  English,  but  preserved  in  the  French,  version  of  the  Institutes,  (p. 
IM,  1S7.) 

u  The  Greek  fire,  on  Timour's  side,  is  attested  by  Sherefeddm  ;  (I.  r. 
c.  47.)  but  Voltaire's  strange  suspicion,  that  some  cannon,  inscribed 
with  strange  characters,  must  have  been  scut  by  that  monarch  to  Delhi, 
is  refuted  by  the  universal  silence  of  contemporaries. 

X  Timour  has  dissembled  this  secret  and  important  negociation  with 
the  Tartars,  which  is  indisputably  proved  by  the  joint  evidence  of  the 
Arabian,  (torn.  i.  c.  47.  p.  391  )  Turkish,  (Aunal.  Leunclav.  p.  321.)and 
Persian  historians.  (Khondemir,  apud  D'Herbclot,  p.  SS2.) 
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breathed  was  put  to  the  sword  ;  and  the  heads  of  the 
christian  heroes  were  huinehod  from  the  engines, 
on  board  of  two  earacks,  or  great  ships  of  Europe, 
that  rode  at  anelior  in  tlie  harbour.  The  Moslems 
of  .\sia  rejoiced  in  their  deliverance  from  a  dan- 
gerous and  domestie  foe,  and  a  parallel  was  drawn 
between  the  two  rivals,  by  observing  that  Tiuiour, 
in  fourteen  days,  had  reduced  a  fortress  which  had 
sustained  .seven  years  the  siege,  or  at  least  the 
blockade,  of  Bajazet.' 

Tho  hisiory  of  The  iron  etiye  in  which  Bajazet  was 
Ins  iron  lase  imprisoned  by  Tamerlane,  so  long  and 
so  often  repeated  as  a  moral  lesson,  is  now  rejected 
as  a  fable  by  the  modern  writers,  who  smile  at  the 
vulgar  credulity.'  They  appeal  with  eonlidenee  to 
the  Persian  history  of  Sherefeddin  Ali,  which  has 
been  given  to  our  curiosity  in  a  French  version,  and 
from  which  I  shall  collect  and  abridge  a  more  spe- 
cious narrative  of  this  memorable  transaction.     No 

sooner  was  Timour  informed  that  the 
dis|)roveu  by  the 
I'lrsiau  liistoriiui  captivc  Ottoman  was  at  the  door  of  his 

iinoiir;  tent,  than  he  graciously  slept  forwards 
to  receive  him,  seated  him  by  his  side,  and  mingled 
with  just  reproaches  a  soothing  pity  for  his  rank  and 
misfortune.  "  Alas!"  said  the  emperor,  "  the  de- 
cree of  fate  is  now  accomplished  by  your  own 
fault :  it  is  the  web  which  you  have  woven,  the 
thorns  of  the  tree  which  yourself  have  planted.  I 
wisiied  to  spare,  and  even  to  assist,  the  champion 
of  the  Moslems  :  you  braved  our  threats  ;  you  de- 
spised our  friendship  ;  you  forced  us  to  enter  your 
kingdom  with  our  invincible  armies.  Behold  the 
event.  Had  you  vanquished,  I  am  not  ignorant  of 
the  fate  which  you  reserved  for  myself  and  my 
troops.  But  I  disdain  to  retaliate :  your  life  and 
honour  are  secure  ;  and  1  shall  express  my  grati- 
tude to  God  by  my  clenieiuiy  to  man."  The  royal 
captive  showed  some  signs  of  repentance,  accepted 
the  humiliation  of  a  robe  of  honour,  and  embraced 
with  tears  his  son  Mousa,  who,  at  his  request,  was 
sought  and  found  among  the  captives  of  the  field. 
The  Ottoman  princes  were  lodged  in  a  splendid 
pavilion;  and  the  respect  of  the  guards  could  be 
surpassed  only  by  their  vigilance.  On  the  arrival 
of  the  haram  from  Boursa,  Timour  restored  the 
queen  Despina  and  her  daughter  to  their  father  and 
husband  ;  but  he  piously  required,  that  the  Servian 
princess,  who  had  hitherto  been  indulged  in  the 
profession  of  Christianity,  should  embrace  without 
delay  the  religion  of  the  prophet.     In  the  feast  of 

y  For  the  war  of  Anatolia  or  Roiim,  I  add  some  hint.<i  in  the  Institu. 
tions,  to  tli«  copious  n.lrralives  of  Sherefeddin  (I.  v,  c.  44— fi.5.)  and 
ArabMiah,  (torn.  ii.  c.  20— ,35.)  On  this  part  only  of  Timonr's  history, 
it  is  lawfnl  to  <juote  the  Turks  (Can'emir,  y.  53—55.  Anna!.  Leun. 
clav.  p.  .120-322.)  and  the  Greeks.  (Pliranza,  I,  i.  c.  29.  Ducas,  c.  15. 
— 17.  Chalcondyles,  I.  iii.) 

X  The  scepticism  of  Voltaire  (Essai  sur  I'Histoirc  Gcnerale,  c,  88.)  is 
rea'ly  on  this,  as  on  every  occasion,  to  reject  a  popular  tale,  and  to 
diminish  the  magnitude  of  vice  and  virtue;  and  on  most  occasions  his 
incredulity  is  reasonable. 

a  See  the  History  of  Sherefeddin,  (1.  v.  e.  49.  .'.2,  .53.  .59.  60.)  This 
work  was  finished  at  Shiraz,  in  the  year  1424,  and  dedicated  to  Sultan 
Ibrahim,  the  s.m  of  Sliarokh,  the  son  of  Timour,  who  reigned  in  Far. 
si»Un  II,  his  faUier's  lifetime. 

■-..'ii'^''"'  ""■  f""'^^  "f  Khondemir,  Ehii  Selioiuiah,  &C.  the  learned 
U  Herlielol  (Bibliot.  Orienlale.  p.  882)  may  afflrni,  that  this  fable  is 
not  meiitiiHiid  in  Uie  most  authentic  histories;  but  his  denial  of  the 
vutble  leslimunyof  Anbshali  leaves  some  mom  tosus[)eet  his  accuracy. 


victory,  to  which  Bajazet  was  invited,  the  Mogul 
emperor  placed  a  crown  on  his  head  and  u  sceptre 
in  his  hand,  with  a  solemn  assurance  of  restoring 
him  with  an  increase  of  glory  to  the  throne  of  his 
ancestors.  But  the  ellcct  of  this  promise  was  dis- 
appointed by  tlie  sultan's  untimely  death  :  amidst 
the  care  of  the  most  skilful  physicians,  he  expired 
of  an  apoplexy  at  Akshehr,  the  Antioch  of  Pisidia, 
about  nine  months  after  his  defeat.  The  victor 
dropped  a  tear  over  his  grave  ;  his  body,  with  royal 
pomp,  was  conveyed  to  the  mausoleum  whicli  he 
had  erected  at  Boursa;  and  his  son  Mousa,  after 
receiving  a  rich  present  of  gold  and  jewels,  of  horses 
and  arms,  was  invested  by  a  patent  in  red  ink  with 
the  kingdom  of  Anatolia. 

Such  is  the  portrait  of  a  generous  conqueror, 
which  lias  been  extracted  from  his  own  memorials, 
and  dedicated  to  his  son  and  grandson,  nineteen 
years  after  his  decease  ;*  and,  at  a  time  when  the 
truth  was  remembered  by  thousands,  a  manifest 
falsehood  would  have  implied  a  satire  on  his  teal 
conduct.  Weighty  indeed  is  this  evidence,  adopted 
by  all  the  Persian  histories;''  yet  flattery,  more 
especially  in  the  east,  is  base  and  audacious ;  and 
the  harsh  and  ignominious  treatment  of  Bajazet  is 
attested  by  a  chain  of  witnesses,  some  of  whom 
shall  be  produced  in  the  order  of  their  time  and 
country.  1.  The  reader  has  not  forgot  attested,  i.  by  the 
the  garrison  of  French,  whom  the  mar-  French; 
shal  Boueicault  left  behind  him  for  the  defence  of 
Constantinople.  They  were  on  the  spot  to  receive 
the  earliest  and  most  faithful  intelligence  of  the 
overthrow  of  their  great  adversary  ;  and  it  is  more 
than  probable,  that  some  of  them  accompanied  the 
Greek  embassy  to  the  camp  of  Tamerlane.  From 
their  account,  tlio  li<ir<hliijis  of  the  prison  and  death 
of  Bajazet  are  allirmed  by  the  marshal's  servant  and 
historian,  within  the  distance  of  seven  years." 
2.  The  name  of  Poggius  the  Italian'' 
is  deservedly  famous  among  the  re- 
vivers of  learning  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Ilis 
elegant  dialogue  on  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune"  was 
compo.sed  in  liis  fiftieth  year,  twenty-eight  years 
after  the  Turkish  victory  of  Tamerlane  ;'  whom  he 
celebrates  as  not  inferior  to  the  illustrious  barba- 
rians of  antiquity.  Of  his  exploits  and  discipline 
Poggius  was  informed  by  several  ocular  w  itnesses : 
nor  does  he  forget  an  example  so  apposite  to  hi^ 
theme  as  the  Ottoman  monarch,  whom  the  Seythiaii 
confined  like   a   wild  beast  in   an  iron   cage,  and 


c  Kt  flit  liii  tneme  ^BfljareO  pris,  et  mene  en  prison,  en  laqueile 
mournt  de  dure  vtort.'  Memoires  de  Boueicault,  p.  i.e.  37.  These 
memoirs  were  composed  while  the  marshal  was  still  ;;overiior  of  Genoa, 
from  whence  he  was  expelled  in  the  year  1409,  by  a  jiopular  insurrec- 
tion. (Muratori,  Annali  d'ltalia,  torn.  xii.  y.  47.3,  474.^ 

d  The  reader  will  find  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  life  and  writings 
of  Pounius,  in  the  Po;;giana,  an  ooterlainiiig  work  of  M.  I.eiifant.  and 
in  Bibliotheca  Latiiia  mediae  et  infimx  jEtatis  of  Fabrieius,  (torn,  v, 
p.  30.5—308.)     Pogcins  was  born  in  Ihe  year  1380.  and  died  in  1459. 

e  The  dialofiue  de  Varietale  Fortunse  (of  which  a  complete  and  ele 
^'ant  edition  has  been  published  at  Paris  in  1723.  in  4to)  was  composed 
a  .short  time  before  the  death  of  Pope  Martin  V.  (p.  5.)  and  consequently 
about  the  end  of  the  year  14.30. 

f  See  a  splendid  and  eloquent  encomium  of  Tamerlane,  p.  36—39. 
ip.ie  eiiim  novi  (siiys  PoKgius)  (pii  fuere  in  ejus  cash-is  ....  Regem 
uvumcepit,  eaveaqiie  in  modum  fera;  inclnsiim  peromnem  Asiam  cir- 
Lumtulit;  e^e;.'ium  admirandumqne  spectaculum  fortiinae. 
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exhibited  a  spectacle  to  Asia.  I  might  add  the 
authority  of  two  Italian  chronicles,  perhaps  of  an 
earlier  date,  which  would  prove  at  least  that  the 
same  storj-,  whether  false  or  true,  was  imported 
into  Europe  with  the  first  tidings  of  the  revolution.e 
3.  At  the  time  when  Poggius  flourished 
at  Rome,  Ahmed  Ebn  Arabshah  com- 
posed at  Damascus  the  florid  and  malevolent  history 
of  Timour,  for  which  he  had  collected  materials  in 
his  journeys  over  Turkey  and  Tartary.''  Without 
any  possible  correspondence  between  the  Latin  and 
the  Arabian  writer,  they  agree  in  the  fact  of  the 
iron  cage ;  and  their  agreement  is  a  striking  proof 
of  their  common  veracity.  Ahmed  Arabshah  like- 
wise relates  another  outrage,  which  Bajazet  en- 
dured, of  a  more  domestic  and  tender  nature.  His 
indiscreet  mention  of  women  and  divorces  was 
deeply  resented  by  the  jealous  Tartar  :  in  the  feast 
of  victory,  the  wine  was  served  by  female  cup- 
bearers, and  the  sultan  beheld  his  own  concubines 
and  wives  confounded  among  the  slaves,  and  ex- 
posed without  a  veil  to  the  eyes  of  intemperance. 
To  escape  a  similar  indignity,  it  is  said,  that  his 
successors,  except  in  a  single  instance,  have  ab- 
stained from  legitimate  nuptials  ;  and  the  Ottoman 
practice  and  belief,  at  least  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, is  attested  by  the  observing  Busbequius,"  am- 
bassador from  the  court  of  Vienna  to  the  great  Soli- 
man.  4.  Such  is  the  separation  of 
language,  that  the  testimony  of  a 
Greek  is  not  less  independent  than  that  of  a  Latin 
or  an  Arab.  I  suppress  the  names  of  Chalcondyles 
and  Ducas,  who  flourished  in  a  later  period,  and 
who  speak  in  a  less  positive  tone ;  but  more  atten- 
tion is  due  to  George  Phranza,''  protovestiare  of  the 
last  emperors,  and  who  was  born  a  year  before  the 
battle  of  Angora.  Twenty-two  years  after  that 
event,  he  was  sent  ambassador  to  Amurath  the 
second  ;  and  the  historian  might  converse  with  some 
veteran  janizaries,  who  had  been  made  prisoners 
with  the  sultan,  and  had  themselves  seen  him  in  his 
iron  cage.  5.  The  last  evidence,  in 
every  sense,  is  that  of  the  Turkish  an- 
nals, which  have  been  consulted  or  transcribed  by 
Leunclavius,  Pocock,  and  Cantemir.'  They  unani- 
mously deplore  the  captivity  of  the  iron  cage  ;  and 
some  credit  may  be  allowed  to  national  historians, 
who  cannot  stigmatize  the  Tartar  without  uncover- 
ing the  shame  of  their  king  and  country. 
Probable  con.  From  these  opposite  premises,  a  fair 
cluaiou.  jjijjj  moderate  conclusion  may  be  de- 
duced. I  am  satisfied  that  Sherefeddin  Ali  has 
faithfully  described  the  first  ostentatious  interview, 

e  The  Chrotiicon  Tarvisiaiimn,  (in  Muratori,  Script.  Rerilm  Itali- 
rarura,  (nm.  xix.  p.  80O.)  and  the  Aiinales  Esteiises,  (torn,  xviii.  p.  974.) 
The  two  authors,  Andrea  de  Iledusiisde  Quero,  and  James  de  Delayto, 
werebnlli  contemporaries,  and  both  chancellors,  the  one  of  Trevif;i,  the 
other  of  Ferrara.     Tile  evidence  of  the  former  is  tiie  most  positive. 

h  See  Arahsliah,  tom.  ii.  c.  28.  34.  He  travclh;d  in  regionesRnmcea.s 
A.  n.  S.T9.  (A.  D.  14,-!5,  July  27.)  torn.  li.  c.  2.  p.  l.l. 

i  Bnsbequius  in  Legatione  Tnrcica,  epist.  i.  p.  52.  Vet  his  respect, 
able  authority  is  somewhat  shaken  by  the  subsequent  niarriajjes  of 
Amurath  U.  with  a  Servian,  and  of  Mahomet  II.  with  an  Asiatic, 
princess.  {Cantemir,  p.  8.1.  n;t.) 

k  See  the  testimony  of  George  Phranza,  (1.  i.  c.  20.)  and  his  life  in 
Hanckius,  (d<-  Script.  Byzanl.  p.  i.  c.  4(p  )  Chalcondyles  and  Ducas 
ipcak  in  general  terms  of  Bajazct's  chniiiK. 

4  G  2 
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in  which  the  conqueror,  whose  spirits  were  har- 
monized by  success,  affected  the  character  of  gene- 
rosity. But  his  mind  was  insensibly  alienated  by 
the  unseasonable  arrogance  of  Bajazet;  the  com- 
plaints of  his  enemies,  the  Anatolian  princes,  were 
just  and  vehement;  and  Timour  betrayed  a  design 
of  leading  his  royal  captive  in  triumph  to  Samar- 
cand.  An  attempt  to  facilitate  his  escape,  by 
digging  a  mine  under  the  tent,  provoked  the  Mogul 
emperor  to  impose  a  harsher  restraint ;  and  in  his 
perpetual  marches,  an  iron  cage  on  a  waggon  might 
he  invented,  not  as  a  wanton  insult,  but  as  a  rigor- 
ous precaution.  Timour  had  read  in  some  fabulous 
history  a  similar  treatment  of  one  of  his  predeces- 
sors, a  king  of  Persia  ;  and  Bajazet  was  condemned 
to  represent  the  person,  and  expiate  the  guilt,  of 
the  Roman  Caesar."  But  the  strength  Death  of  Ba- 
of  his  mind  and  body  fainted  under  the  j^  iJ^uos 
trial,  and  his  premature  death  might,  March  a 
without  injustice,  be  ascribed  to  the  severity  of 
Timour.  He  warred  not  with  the  dead  ;  a  tear  and 
a  sepulchre  was  all  that  he  could  bestow  on  a  cap- 
tive who  was  delivered  from  his  power ;  and  if 
Mousa,  the  son  of  Bajazet,  was  permitted  to  reign 
over  the  ruins  of  Boursa,  the  greatest  part  of  the 
province  of  Anatolia  had  been  restored  by  the  con- 
queror to  their  lawful  sovereigns. 

From  the  Irtish  and  Volga  to  the  Term  of  the 
Persian  gulf,  and  from  the  Ganges  to  tS""  °' 
Damascus  and  the  Archipelago,  Asia  *■  d.  1403. 
was  in  the  hands  of  Timour  ;  his  armies  were  invin- 
cible, his  ambition  was  boundless,  and  his  zeal 
might  aspire  to  conquer  and  convert  the  chiistian 
kingdoms  of  the  west,  which  already  trembled  at 
his  name.  He  touched  the  utmost  verge  of  the 
land;  but  an  insuperable,  though  narrow,  sea  rolled 
between  the  two  continents  of  Europe  and  Asia;" 
and  the  lord  of  so  many  tomans,  or  myriads,  of  horse, 
was  not  master  of  a  single  galley.  The  two  passages 
of  the  Bosphorus  and  Hellespont,  of  Constantinople 
and  Gallipoli,  were  possessed,  the  one  by  the  chris- 
tians, the  other  by  the  Turks.  On  this  great  occa- 
sion, they  forgot  the  difierence  of  religion,  to  act 
with  union  and  firmness  in  the  common  cause  :  the 
double  straits  were  guarded  with  ships  and  fortifi- 
cations ;  and  they  separately  withheld  the  transports 
which  Timour  demanded  of  either  nation,  under  the 
pretence  of  attacking  their  enemy.  At  the  same 
time,  they  soothed  his  pride  with  tributary  gifts  and 
suppliant  embassies,  and  prudently  tempted  him  to 
retreat  with  the  honouis  of  victory.  Soliman,  the 
son  of  Bajazet,  implored  his  clemency  for  his  father 
and  himself;  accepted,  by  a  red  patent,  the  investi- 

I  Annales  Leunclav.  p.  321.  Pocock,  Prolcgomen.  ad  Abulpharag. 
Dynast.  Cantemir,  p.  55. 

in  A  Sa|ior,  kinp  of  Persia,  had  been  made  prisoner,  and  enclosed  in 
the  figure  of  a  cow's  hide  hy  Maximian  or  Galerins  Civsar.  Such  is  the 
fable  related  tiy  I'Ultychius.  (Annal.  tom.  i.  p.  421.  vers.  Pocock.)  The 
recollection  of  the  true  history  (Decline  and  Vail,  &lc.  p.  147 — 150.) 
will  teach  us  to  appreciate  the  knowledge  of  the  orientals  of  the  ages 
which  precede  the  Ilegira. 

n  Arabshah  (tom.  ii.  c.  25.)  descrilies,  lilce  a  curious  traveller,  the 
straits  of  Gallipoli  and  Constantinople.  To  acquirea  just  idea  of  these 
events,  1  have  compared  the  narratives  and  prejudices  of  the  Mot;uls, 
Turks,  Greeks,  and  Arabians.  The  Spanish  ambassador  mentions 
this  hostile  union  of  the  christians  and  Ottomans.  (A'ie  de  Timour, 
p.  116.) 
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(ure  of  the  kinj^dom  of  Romania,  wiiieh  he  already 
Ill-Id  1))  till'  swiird  :  and  rtitcraled  his  ardent  wish, 
olcastinf;  himself  in  person  at  the  feet  of  the  king 
of  the  world.  The  Greek  emperor"  (either  John  or 
Manuel)  submitted  to  pay  the  same  tribute  wliieli 
he  had  stipulated  with  the  Turkish  sultan,  and 
ratified  the  treaty  by  an  oath  of  allegiance,  from 
which  he  could  absolve  his  conscience  so  soon  as 
the  Mogul  arms  had  retired  from  Anatolia.  But  the 
fears  and  fancy  of  nations  ascribed  to  the  ambitious 
Tamerlane  a  new  design  of  vast  and  rumantie  (utm- 
pass;  a  design  of  subduing  Kgypt  and  Africa, 
marching  from  the  Nile  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
entering  Kurope  by  the  straits  of  (Jibraltar,  and, 
after  imposing  his  yoke  on  the  kingdoms  of  Christen- 
dom, of  reluming  home  by  the  deserts  of  Russia 
and  Tarlary.  This  remote,  and  perhaps  imaginary, 
danger  w  as  averted  by  the  submission  of  the  sultan 
of  Egypt:  the  honours  of  the  prayer  and  the  coin, 
attested  at  Cairo  the  supremacy  of  Timour  ;  and  a 
rare  gift  of  a  giraffe,  or  camclopard,  and  nine 
ostriches,  represented  at  Samarcand  the  tribute  of 
the  African  world.  Our  imagination  is  not  less 
astonished  by  the  portrait  of  a  Mogul,  who,  in  his 
camp,  before  Smyrna,  meditates,  and  almost  accom- 
plishes, the  invasion  of  the  Chinese  empire. f  Ti- 
mour was  urged  to  this  enterprise  by  national 
honour  and  religious  zeal.  The  torrents  which  he 
had  shed  of  mussulman  blood  could  be  expiated 
only  by  an  equal  destruction  of  the  infidels  ;  and  as 
he  now  stood  at  the  gates  of  paradise,  he  might  best 
secure  his  glorious  entrance  by  demolishing  the 
idols  of  China,  founding  raoschs  in  every  city,  and 
establishing  the  profession  of  faith  in  one  God,  and 
his  prophet  Mahomet.  The  recent  expulsion  of  the 
house  of  Zingis  was  an  insult  on  the  Mogul  name; 
and  the  disorders  of  the  empire  afforded  the  fairest 
opportunity  for  revenge.  The  illustrious  Hongvou, 
founder  of  the  dynasty  of  Mini/,  died  four  years 
before  the  battle  of  Angora ;  and  his  grandson,  a 
weak  and  unfortunate  youth,  was  burnt  in  his 
palace,  after  a  million  of  Chinese  had  perished  in 
the  civil  war.i  IJefore  he  evacuated  Anatolia, 
Timour  despatched  beyond  the  Sihoon  a  numerous 
army,  or  rather  colony,  of  his  old  and  new  subjects, 
to  open  the  road,  to  subdue  the  pagan  Calmucks 
and  Mungals.  and  to  found  cities  and  magazines  in 
the  desert ;  and,  by  the  diligence  of  his  lieutenant, 
he  soon  received  a  perfect  map  and  description  of 
the  unknown  regions,  from  the  source  of  the  Irtish 
to  the  wall  of  China.  During  these  preparations, 
the  emperor  achieved  the  final  conquest  of  Georgia ; 
passed  the  winter  on  the  banks  of  the  Araxes; 
appeased  the  troubles  of  Persia;  and  slowly  returned 

o  Sinre  the  name  of  Ca!Kir  had  been  tr.insferrcd  to  the  sultans  of 
Roum,  the  (ireek  princes  of  Constantinople  (SliiTefediliii.  1.  v.  c.  64.) 
were  confounded  with  the  ctirisltan  lords  of  (>atli[>oh,  Thessaloniea, 
&c.  under  tlte  title  of  Tekknr,  which  is  derived  by  corruption  from  the 
t;enilive  rni.  kkpiov.  {Cantrmir,  p.  51.) 

I>  See  Sherefeddin,  I.  v.  c.  4.  who  marks,  in  a  just  itinerary,  tlie 
rrjad  to  CtiiM.1,  which  Arabshnh  (torn.  ii.  c.  33.)  paints  in  vague  and 
rlietorical  colours. 

q  Kviiopsis  Hist.  Sinicie.  p.  74—76.  (in  the  fourth  part  of  the  Itela. 
lionsdeTlievenol.lDuhalde,  llist.de  la  rhme;  (torn.  !.  p.  507,  5118.  folio 
■  dilion  ;)  nn.l  for  tlic  Clironolojy  of  the  Chinese  eni|icrors,  I>e  Guiiini  s. 
Hist,  des  liuiis,  torn.  i.  p.  71,  72. 
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to  his  capital,  after  a  campaign  of  four  years  and 
nine  months. 

On  the  throne  of  Samarcand,'  he 
displayed,  in  a  short  repose,  his  mag- 
nificence and  power;  listenctl  to  the 
coiii|)lainls  of  the  people  ;  distributed 
a  just  measure  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments ;  employed  his  riches  in  the  architecture  of 
palaces  and  temples  ;  and  gave  audience  to  the 
ambassadors  of  Egypt,  Arabia,  India,  Tartary, 
Russia,  and  Spain,  the  last  of  whom  presented  a 
suit  of  tapestry  which  eclipsed  the  pencil  of  the 
oriental  artists.  The  marriage  of  si.\  of  the  em- 
peror's grandsons  was  esteemed  an  act  of  religion 
as  well  as  of  paternal  tenderness  ;  and  the  pomp  of 
the  ancient  caliphs  was  revived  in  their  nuptials. 
They  were  celebrated  in  the  gardens  of  Canighul, 
decorated  with  innumerable  tents  and  pavilions, 
which  displayed  the  luxury  of  a  great  city,  and  the 
spoils  of  a  victorious  camp.  Whole  forests  were 
cut  down  to  supply  fuel  for  the  kitchens  ;  the  plain 
was  spread  with  pyramids  of  meat,  and  vases  of 
every  liquor,  to  which  thousands  of  guests  were 
courteously  invited  :  the  orders  of  the  state,  and  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  were  marshalled  at  the  royal 
ban<iuct  ;  nor  were  the  ambassadors  of  Europe 
(says  the  haughty  Persian)  excluded  from  the  feast ; 
since  even  the  cas.ics,  the  smallest  of  fish,  find  their 
place  in  the  ocean.'  The  public  joy  was  testified 
by  illuminations  and  masquerades;  the  trades  of 
Samarcand  passed  in  review  ;  and  every  trade  was 
emulous  to  execute  some  quaint  device,  some  mar- 
vellous pageant,  with  the  materials  of  their  peculiar 
art.  After  the  marriage  contracts  had  been  ratified 
by  the  cadhis,  the  bridegrooms  and  their  brides  re- 
tired to  the  nuptial  chambers ;  nine  times,  accord- 
ing to  the  Asiatic  fashion,  they  were  dressed  and 
undressed  ;  and  at  each  change  of  apparel,  pearls 
and  rubies  were  showered  on  their  heads,  and  con- 
temptuously abandoned  to  their  attendants.  A 
general  indulgence  was  proclaimed  :  every  law  was 
relaxed,  every  pleasure  was  allowed  ;  the  people 
were  free,  the  sovereign  was  idle ;  and  the  historian 
of  Timour  may  remark,  that,  after  devoting  fifty 
years  to  the  attainment  of  empire,  the  only  happy 
period  of  his  life  were  the  two  months  in  which  he 
ceased  to  exercise  his  power.  But  he  was  soon 
awakened  to  the  cares  of  government  and  war. 
The  standard  was  unfurled  for  the  invasion  of 
China  :  the  emirs  made  their  report  of  two  hundred 
thousand,  the  select  and  veteran  soldiers  of  Iran 
and  Toiiran  :  their  baggage  and  provisions  were 
transported  by  five  hundred  great  waggons,  and  an 
immense  train  of  horses  and  camels  ;  and  the  troops 

r  For  tlie  return,  triumph,  and  death  of  Timour,  Fee  Sherefcddiu 
(I.  vi.  c.  1—30.)  and  ArabslLili.  (torn.  ii.  c.  .15—47.) 

1  Sherefeddin  (1.  vi.  c.  24.)  mentions  the  ambassadors  of  one  of  the 
most  potent  sovereigns  of  Europe.  We  know  that  it  was  Henry  HI. 
kiof;  of  Castile:  and  the  curious  relation  of  his  two  embassies  is  still 
extant.  (Mariana,  Hist.  Hispan.  I.  xix.  c.  II.  tom.  ii.  p.  32U,  3.m 
Avertissemenl  u  I'llist.  de  Timur  Bee,  p.  28-33)  Thereappcars  like, 
wise  to  have  been  some  correspondence  between  the  IVIoj-ul  emperor 
and  the  court  of  Charles  VII.  king  of  France.  (Histoire  de  France,  p: 
Velly  ct  Villaret,  torn   xii.  p.  336.) 
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TQour. 


mi<;ht  prepare  for  a  long  absence,  since  more  than 
six  months  were  employed  in  the  tranquil  journey 
of  a  caravan  from  Samarcand  to  Pekin.  Neither 
age,  nor  the  severity  of  the  winter,  could  retard  the 
impatience  of  Tiniour ;  he  mounted  on  horseback, 
passed  the  Sihoon  on  the  ice,  marched  seventy-six 
parasangs,  three  hundred  miles,  from  his  capital, 
and  pitched  his  last  camp  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Otrar,  where  he  was  expected  by  the  angel  of  death. 
His  death  on  the  Fatigue,  and  the  indiscreet  use  of  iced 
"^.""d^huT'  water,  accelerated  the  progress  of  his 
April  I.  fever;  and  the  conqueror  of  Asia  ex- 
pired in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age,  thirty-five 
years  after  he  had  ascended  the  throne  of  Zagatai. 
His  designs  were  lost ;  his  armies  were  disbanded  ; 
China  was  saved  ;  and  fourteen  years  after  his 
decease,  the  most  powerful  of  his  children  sent  an 
embassy  of  friendship  and  commerce  to  the  court 
of  Pekin.' 

^^^  The  fame  of  Timour  has  pervaded 
Ti-  the  east  and  west ;  his  posterity  is  still 
invested  with  the  imperial  title  ;  and 
the  admiration  of  his  subjects,  who  revered  him 
almost  as  a  deity,  may  be  justified  in  some  degree 
by  the  praise  or  confession  of  his  bitterest  enemies." 
Although  he  was  lame  of  a  hand  and  foot,  his  form 
and  stature  were  not  unworthy  of  his  rank  ;  and 
his  vigorous  health,  so  essential  to  himself  and  to 
the  world,  was  corroborated  by  temperance  and 
exercise.  In  his  familiar  discourse  he  was  grave 
and  modest,  and  if  he  was  ignorant  of  the  Arabic 
language,  he  spoke  with  fluency  and  elegance  the 
Persian  and  Turkish  idioms.  It  was  his  delight  to 
converse  with  the  learned  on  topics  of  history  and 
science  ;  and  the  amusement  of  his  leisure  hours 
was  the  game  of  chess,  which  he  improved  or  cor- 
rupted with  new  refinements."  In  his  religion,  he 
was  a  zealous,  though  not  perhaps  an  oithodox, 
mussulman  ;*  but  his  sound  understanding  may 
tempt  us  to  believe,  that  a  superstitious  reverence 
for  omens  and  prophecies,  for  saints  and  astrolo- 
gers, was  only  afi'ected  as  an  instrument  of  policy. 
In  the  government  of  a  vast  empire,  he  stood  alone 
and  absolute,  without  a  rebel  to  oppose  his  power, 
a  favourite  to  seduce  liis  alTections,  or  a  minister  to 
mislead  his  judgment.  It  was  his  firmest  maxim, 
that  whatever  might  be  the  consequence,  the  word 
of  the  prince  should  never  be  disputed  or  recalled  ; 
but  his  foes  have  maliciously  observed,  that  the 
commands  of  anger  and  destruction  were  more 
strictly  executed  than  those  of  beneficence  and  fa- 
vour. His  sons  and  grandsons,  of  whom  Timour 
left  six  and  thirty  at  his  decease,  were  his  first  and 

t  See  tlie  translation  of  tlie  Per^ian  account  of  their  embassy,  a  cilri- 
nus  and  ori<;inat  piece,  (in  tlie  fonrth  part  of  the  Relations  de  Theve- 
not.)  They  presented  the  emperor  of  China  witli  an  old  horse  wlncli 
Timour  had  formerly  rode.  It  was  in  the  year  H19,  that  they 
departed  from  the  court  of  Herat,  to  which  place  they  returned  in 
li'il  from  Pekin. 

II  From  Anibsliali,  torn,  ii,  c.  90.  The  bright  or  softer  colours  are 
borrowed  from  Slierefeddin,  l>'HerbeUit,  and  tlie  Institutions. 

t  His  new  system  was  multiplied  from  3*2  pieces  and  <>.!  squares  to  56 
pieces  and  110  or  1,10  sipiares:  but,  except  in  his  conrt,  the  old  K''»me 
lias  been  lhoii;;lit  sullicieiitly  elaborate.  The  Moijul  emperor  was 
r.ilher  pleased  than  hurt  with  the  victory  of  a  subject ;  a  chess-player 
will  feel  the  \z\ut  of  this  encomium  .' 


most  submissive  subjects  ;  and  whenever  they  de- 
viated from  their  duty,  they  were  corrected  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  Zingis,  with  the  bastonade,  and 
afterwards  restored  to  honour  and  command.  Per- 
haps his  heart  was  not  devoid  of  the  social  virtues  ; 
perhaps  he  was  not  incapable  of  loving  his  friends 
and  pardoning  his  enemies;  but  the  rules  of 
morality  are  founded  on  the  public  interest ;  and  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  applaud  the  wisdom  of  a 
monarch,  for  the  liberality  by  which  he  is  not  im- 
poverished, and  for  the  justice  by  which  he  is 
strengthened  and  enriched.  To  maintain  the  har- 
mony of  authority  and  obedience,  to  chastise  the 
proud,  to  protect  the  weak,  to  reward  the  deserving, 
to  banish  vice  and  idleness  fioiu  his  dominions,  to 
secure  the  traveller  and  merchant,  to  restrain  the 
depredations  of  the  soldier,  to  cherish  the  labours 
of  the  husbandman,  to  encourage  industry  and 
learning,  and,  by  an  equal  and  moderate  assessment, 
to  increase  the  revenue,  without  increasing  the 
ta.xes,  are  indeed  the  duties  of  a  prince  ;  but,  in  the 
discharge  of  these  duties,  he  finds  an  ample  and 
immediate  recompence.  Timour  might  boast,  that, 
at  his  accession  to  the  throne,  Asia  was  the  prey  of 
anarchy  and  rapine,  whilst  under  his  prosperous 
monarchy  a  child,  fearless  and  unhurt,  might  carry 
a  purse  of  gold  from  the  east  to  the  west.  Such 
was  his  confidence  of  merit,  that  from  this  reform- 
ation he  derived  excuse  for  his  victories,  and  a 
title  to  universal  dominion.  The  four  following 
observations  will  serve  to  appreciate  his  claim  to 
the  public  gratitude  ;  and  perhaps  we  shall  con- 
clude, that  the  Mogul  emperor  was  rather  the 
scourge  than  the  benefactor  of  mankind.  1.  If 
some  partial  disorders,  some  local  oppressions, 
were  healed  by  the  sword  of  Timour,  the  remedy 
was  far  more  pernicious  than  the  disease.  By  their 
rapine,  cruelty,  and  discord,  the  petty  tyrants  of 
Persia  might  afflict  their  subjects  ;  but  whole  na- 
tions were  crushed  under  the  footsteps  of  the  re- 
former. The  ground  which  had  been  occupied  by 
flourishing  cities,  was  often  marked  by  his  abomi- 
nable trophies,  by  columns,  or  pyramids,  of  htiman 
heads.  Astrae.in,  Carizme,  Delhi,  Ispahan,  Bag- 
dad, Aleppo,  Damascus,  Boursa,  Smyrna,  and  a 
thousand  others,  were  sacked,  or  liurnt,  or  utterly 
destroyed,  in  his  presence,  and  by  his  troops  ;  and 
perhaps  his  conscience  would  have  been  startled, 
if  a  priest  or  philosopher  had  dared  to  number  the 
millions  of  victims  whom  he  had  sacrificed  to  the 
establishment  of  peace  and  order.'  2.  His  most 
destructive  wars  were  rather  inroads  than  con- 
quests.    He  invaded  Turkestan,  Kipzak,  Russia, 

y  See  Slierefeddin,  I.  v.  c.  15.  2.5.  Arabshah  (torn,  ii  c.  96.  p.  801. 
803.)  reproves  the  impiety  of  Timour  and  the  Moguls,  who  aluiast  pre- 
ferred to  the  Koran  the  j/ttsca,  or  law  of  Zinizis  (cni  Dens  maledicat): 
nor  will  he  believe  that  Sliarokli  had  abolished  the  use  and  authority 
of  that  pag:aii  code. 

a  Besides  the  bloody  passa;:es  of  this  narrative,  I  must  refer  to  an 
anticipation  in  the  Decline  and  Fall,  which  in  a  single  note  (p.  558. 
note  b)  accumulates  near  .lOO.fl'.iO  heads  of  the  monuments  of  his 
cruelty.  Except  in  Uowe's  play  on  the  fifth  of  November,  I  did 
not  expect  to  hear  of  Tiinonr's  amiable  moderation.  (White's  pre. 
face,  p.  7.)  Yet  1  can  excuse  a  teiierinis  enthusiasm  iu  the  reader,  and 
still  more  ill  the  editor,  u(  the  Iiisliludons. 
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Hindostan,  Syria,  Anatolia,  Armenia,  and  Georgia, 
without  a  hope  or  a  desire  of  preserving  those  dis- 
tant provinces.  From  thence  he  dcparteil  laden 
with  spoil  ;  hut  he  left  hehind  him  neither  troops 
to  awe  the  eontiiniacious,  nor  magistrates  to  pro- 
tect the  ohcdient  natives.  When  he  had  lirokcn 
the  fabric  of  their  ancient  government,  he  abandon- 
ed them  to  the  evils  which  his  invasion  had  aggra- 
vated or  caused,  nor  were  these  evils  compensated 
by  any  present  or  pcssible  benefits.  3.  The  king- 
doms of  Transoxiana  and  Persia  were  the  pro- 
per field  which  he  laboured  to  cultivate  and  adorn, 
as  the  perpetual  inheritance  of  his  family.  But  his 
peaceful  labours  were  often  interrupted,  and  some- 
times blasted,  by  the  absence  of  the  conqueror. 
While  he  triumphed  on  the  Volga  or  the  Ganges, 
his  servants,  and  even  his  sons,  forgot  their  master 
and  their  duty.  The  public  and  private  injuries 
were  poorly  redressed  by  the  tardy  rigour  of  inquiry 
and  punishment ;  and  we  must  be  content  to  praise 
the  iiistituliiiiis  of  Timour,  as  tlie  specious  idea  of  a 
perfect  monarchy.  4.  Whatsoever  might  be  the 
blessings  of  his  administration,  they  evaporated 
with  his  life.  To  reign,  rather  than  to  govern,  was 
the  ambition  of  his  children  and  grandchildren  ;* 
the  enemies  of  each  other  and  of  the  people.  A 
fragment  of  the  empire  was  upheld  with  .some  glory 
by  Sharokli,  his  youngest  son  ;  but  after  his  decease, 
the  scene  was  again  involved  in  darkness  and  blood  ; 
and  before  the  end  of  a  century,  Transoxiana  and 
Persia  were  trampled  by  the  Uzbeks  from  the  north, 
and  the  Turkmans  of  the  black  and  white  sheep. 
The  race  of  Timour  would  have  been  extinct,  if  a 
hero,  his  descendant  in  the  fifth  degree,  had  not 
fled  before  the  Uzbek  arms  to  the  conquest  of  Hin- 
dostan. His  successors  (the  great  Moguls'')  ex- 
tended their  sway  from  the  mountains  of  Cashmir  to 
Cape  Comorin,  and  from  Candahar  to  the  gulf  of 
Bengal.  Since  the  reign  of  Aurungzebe,  their  em- 
pire has  been  dissolved  ;  their  treasures  of  Delhi 
have  been  rifled  by  a  Persian  robber ;  and  the 
richest  of  their  kingdoms  is  now  possessed  by  a 
company  of  christian  merchants,  of  a  remote  island 
in  the  northern  ocean. 
„.  .,  ,,,        Far   dilTerenl   was   the   fate  of  the 

Curil  wars  of  the 

sons  of  riajazct.  Ottoman  monarchy.     The  massy  trunk 

A.  D.  1-103-1421.  ,  ,  ,     , 

was  bent  to  the  ground,  but  no  sooner 
did  the  hurricane  pass  away,  than  it  again  aro.se 
with  fresh  vigour  and  more  lively  vegetation. 
AVhen  Timour,  in  every  sense,  had  evacuated  Ana- 
tolia, he  left  the  cities  without  a  palace,  a  treasure, 
or  a  king.  The  open  country  was  overspread  with 
hordes  of  shepherds  and  robbers  of  Tartar  or  Turk- 
man origin  ;  the  recent  conquests  of  IJaJazet  were 
restored  to  the  emirs,  one  of  whom,  in  base  revenge, 
demolished  his  sepulchre  ;  and  his  five  sons  were 
eager,  by  civil  discord,  to  consume  the  remnant  of 

.  Consult  the  l.nt  cliiiptersof  Shcreffdilin  and  Arah^hah,  aoil  M.  ilc 
OiiiKnts,  {Hist,  ties  Huns,  toni.  iv.  I.  xx.)  Frascr's  History  of  Nadir 
shah,  p.  1 — G2.  The  story  of  Timnur's  descendants  is  imperfectly  told  ; 
tnd  the  second  and  third  partsof  Slierefeddin  are  unknown. 

b  Shah  Allum,  tile  present  Mogul,  U  iji  the  fourteenth  degree  from 
Timour,  by  Miran  Shah,  his  third  son.  Sec  the  second  volume  of 
Dow's  History  of  Hiodostao. 


I .  Mustapha ; 


3.  Isa; 


their  patrimony.  I  shall  enumerate  their  names  in 
the  order  of  their  age  and  actions.'  1. 
It  is  doubtful,  whether  I  relate  the 
story  of  the  true  Mustapha,  or  of  an  impostor  who 
personated  that  lost  prince.  He  fought  by  his 
father's  side  in  the  battle  of  Angora:  but  when  the 
captive  sultan  was  permitted  to  inquire  for  his 
children,  Mousa  alone  could  be  found  ;  and  the 
Turkish  historians,  the  slaves  of  the  triumphant 
faction,  are  persuaded  that  his  brother  was  con- 
founded among  the  slain.  If  Mustapha  esca|)C(l 
from  that  disastrous  field,  he  was  concealed  twelve 
years  from  his  friends  and  enemies  ;  till  he  emerged 
in  Thessaly,  and  was  hailed  by  a  numerous  party, 
as  the  son  and  successor  of  Bajazet.  His  first 
defeat  would  have  been  his  last,  had  not  the  true, 
or  false,  Mustapha  been  saved  by  the  Greeks,  and 
restored,  after  the  decease  of  his  brother  Mahomet, 
to  liberty  and  empire.  A  degenerate  mind  seemed 
to  argue  his  spurious  birth  :  and  if,  on  the  throne 
of  Adrianople,  he  was  adored  as  the  Ottoman  sultan, 
his  flight,  his  fetters,  and  an  ignominious  gibbet, 
delivered  the  impostor  to  popular  contempt.  A 
similar  character  and  claim  was  asserted  by  several 
rival  pretenders  ;  thirty  persons  are  said  to  have 
suffered  under  the  name  of  Mustapha  ;  and  these 
frequent  executions  may  perhaps  insinuate,  that 
the  Turkish  court  was  not  perfectly  secure  of  the 
death  of  the  lawful  prince.  2.  After 
his  father's  captivity,  Isa"*  reigned  for 
sometime  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Angora,  Sinope, 
and  the  Black  sea  ;  and  his  ambassadors  were  dis- 
mi.ssed  from  the  presence  of  Timour  with  fair  pro- 
mises and  honourable  gifts.  But  their  master  was 
soon  deprived  of  his  province  and  life,  by  a  jealous 
brother,  the  sovereign  of  Amasia  ;  and  the  final 
event  suggested  a  pious  allusion,  that  the  law  of 
Moses  and  .Jesus,  of  Isa  and  Mousa,  had  been 
abrogated  by  the  greater  Mnltomet.  3.  3  soiiman, 
Sniiman  is  not  numbered  in  the  lists  of  ^-  "•  '-"'S— i-i'O. 
the  Turkish  emperors  :  yet  he  checked  the  victorious 
progress  of  the  Moguls  ;  and  after  their  departure, 
united  for  a  while  the  thrones  of  Adrianople  and 
Boursa.  In  war  he  was  brave,  active,  and  for- 
tunate :  his  courage  was  softened  by  clemency  ;  but 
it  was  likewise  inflamed  by  presumption,  and  cor- 
rupted by  intemperance  anil  idleness.  He  relaxed 
the  nerves  of  discipline,  in  a  government  where 
either  the  subject  or  the  sovereign  must  continually 
tremble  :  his  vices  alienated  the  chiefs  of  the  army 
and  the  law;  and  his  daily  drunkenness,  so  con- 
temptible in  a  prince  and  a  man,  was  doubly  odious 
in  a  disciple  of  the  prophet.  In  the  slumber  of  in- 
toxit-ation  he  was  surprised  by  his  brother  Mousa  ; 
and  as  he  fled  from  Adrianople  towards  the  Byzan- 
tine capital,  Soiiman  was  overtaken  and  slain  in  a 
bath,  after  a  reign  of  seven  years  ajid  ten  months. 

c  The  civil  wars,  from  the  death  of  Bajazet  to  that  of  Mustapha,  are 
related,  accordili;r  to  the  Turk",  by  Demetrius  Caiilemir,  (p.  58 — 82.) 
Of  the  (irrvks,  Clialcondyles,  (1.  iv.  and  v.)  Phranza,  (1.  i,  c.  30-,32.) 
and  Diica",  fc.  18—27.)  tlie  last  i-s  the  most  copious  and  tiest  informed. 

d  Arabsliali,  tom.  ii.  c.  2G.  wliose  testimony  on  this  occasion  is 
weighty  and  valuable.  The  existence  of  Isa  (unknown  to  the  Turks) 
is  likewise  confirmed  by  Sherefeddin,  (1,  v.  c.  57.) 
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4.  The  investiture  of  Mousa  degraded 
him  as  the  slave  of  the  Moguls  :   his 
tributary  kingdom  of  Anatolia  was  confined  within 
a  narrow  limit,  nor  could  his  broken  militia  and 
empty  treasury  contend  with  the  hardy  and  veteran 
bands  of  the  sovereign  of  Romania.     Mousa  fled  in 
disguise  from  the  palace  of  Boursa  ;  traversed  the 
Propontis   in   an  open   boat  ;    wandered   over  the 
Wallachian  and  Servian  bills  ;  and  after  some  vain 
attempts,  ascended   the   throne  of  Adrianople,  so 
recently  stained  with  the  blood  of  Soliman.     In  a 
reign  of  three  years  and  a  half,  his  troops  were  vic- 
torious against  the  christians  of  Hungary  and  the 
Morea ;  but  Mousa  w  as  ruined  by  his  timorous  dis- 
position and  unseasonable  clemency.     Af(er  resign- 
ing the  sovereignty  of  Anatolia,  be  fell  a  victim  to 
the  perfidy  of  his  ministers,  and  the  superior  ascen- 
5.  Mahomet  I.   dant  of  his  brother^Mahomct.    5.  The 
A.  D.  1413-1-121.  fi„3i  victory  of  Mahomet  was  the  just 
recompence  of  his  prudence  and  moderation.     Be- 
fore his  father's  captivity,  the  royal  youth  had  been 
intrusted   with  the    government  of  Amasia,  thirty 
days'  journey  from  Constantinople,  and  the  Turkish 
frontier  against  the   christians   of  Trebizond  and 
Georgia.     The  castle,  in  Asiatic  warfare,  was  es- 
teemed  impregnable  ;    and   the    city  of   Amasia,'' 
which  is  equally  divided  by  the  river  Iris,  rises  on 
either   side  in  the  form  of  an   amphitheatre,   and 
represents  on  a  smaller  scale  the  image  of  Bagdad. 
In  his  rapid  career,  Timour  appears  to  have  over- 
looked  this   obscure   and   contumacious   angle   of 
Anatolia  ;   and  Mahomet,  without   provoking   the 
conqueror,  maintained  his  silent  independence,  and 
chased  from  the  province  the  last  stragglers  of  the 
Tartar  host.     He  relieved  himself  from  the  danger- 
ous neighbourhood  of  Isa  ;   but  in  the  contests  of 
their  more  powerful   brethren,  his  firm  neutrality 
■was  respected ;  till,  after  the  triumph  of  Mousa,  he 
stood  forth  the  heir  and  avenger  of  the  unfortunate 
Soliman.     Mahomet  obtained  Anatolia  by  treaty, 
and  Romania  by  arms  ;  and  the  soldier  who  pre- 
sented   him    with    the    head    of   Mousa,    was   re- 
warded as  the  benefactor  of  his  king  and  country. 
The  eight  years   of    his   sole   and    peaceful  reign 
were  usefully  employed   in  banishing  the  vices  of 
civil  discord,   and  restoring  on  a  lirmer  basis  the 
fabric  of  the  Ottoman  monarchy.     His  last  care  was 
the  choice  of  two  vizirs,  Bajazet  and  Ibrahim, f  who 
Reifii  nf  Amu.    might  guide  the  youth  of  his  son  Amu- 

A  D^^ii'i— 1451   ''^"'  '  ^"'^  ■''"''''  ^^■'■^  their  union   and 

Feb.  9.        prudence,  that  they  concealed  above 

forty  days  the  emperor's  death,  till  the  arrival  of 

e  Arabshali,  loc.  citat.  Abiilfeda,  Geo;;rapll.  tab.  xvii.  p.  .'J02.  Bus. 
beqiiius,  <'[)ist.  i.  p.  90,  97.  iiiltiotTe  C.  P.  et  Amasiano. 

f  The  virtues  o(  Ibrjitim  are  Jiraiseil  by  a  contemporary  Greek. 
(Ducas,  c.  '2^.)  His  desceiulauts  are  the  sole  nobles  in  Turkey:  they 
content  themselves  witli  the  administration  of  his  pious  Inundations, 
are  excused  from  public  ollices,  and  receive  two  aunual  visits  from 
the  snitau.  (Canleujir,  p.  76.) 

•r  See  Pacliynier,  (I.  v.  c.  29.)  NicephornsGregoras,  (1.  ii.  c.  1.)  Sliere- 
fL<Uliii.  (I.  V,  c.  57.)  and  Dnea.s,  (c.  2.i.)  The  last  of  tliesc,  a  curious  and 
careful  observer,  is  entitled,  from  his  birth  and  station,  to  particular 
credit  in  all  that  concerns  Ionia  and  the  islands.  Among;  the  nations 
that  resorted  to  New  Phoca^a,  he  mentions  the  Knglisli  (A77\,n'o<);  an 
early  evidence  of  M<'diterranean  trade. 

Ii  For  the  spirit  of  navigation,  and  freedom  of  ancient  Phoca-a,  or 
rather  of  the  Phocaians,  consult  the  lirst  book  of  llerodotus,  and  the 
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his  successor  in  the  palace  of  Boursa.  A  new  war 
was  kindled  in  Europe  by  the  prince,  or  impostor, 
Mustapha  ;  the  first  vizir  lost  his  army  and  his 
head  ;  but  the  more  fortunate  Ibrahim,  whose  name 
and  family  are  still  revered,  extinguished  the  last 
pretender  to  the  throne  of  Bajazet,  and  closed  the 
scene  of  domestic  hostility. 

In  these  conflicts,  the  wisest  Turks, 

.  Reunion  of  the 

and   indeed  the  body  of  the   nation,  ottoman  empire, 
were  strongly  attached  to  the  unity  of     *'  °  '^^'' 
the  empire  ;  and  Romania  and  Anatolia,  so  often 
torn   asunder  by  private  ambition,  were  animated 
by  a  strong  and  invincible  tendency  of  cohesion. 
Their  efforts  might   have  instructed  the   christian 
powers  ;  and  had  they  occupied,  with  a  confederate 
fleet,  the  straits  of  Gallipoli,  the  Ottomans,  at  least 
in   Europe,  must  have  been  speedily  annihilated. 
But  the  schism  of  the  west,  and  the  factions  and 
wars  of  France  and  England,  diverted  the  Latins 
from  this   generous   enterprise :    they  enjoyed  the 
present  respite,  without  a  thought  of  futurity ;  and 
were  often  tempted  by  a  momentary  interest  to  serve 
the  common  enemy  of  their  religion.     A  colony  of 
Genoese,s  which  had  been  planted  at  Phocjeai  on 
the   Ionian   coast,   was   enriched  by  the  lucrative 
monopoly  of  alum  ;*  and  their  tranquillity,  under 
the  Turkish  empire,  was  secured  by  the  annual  pay- 
ment of  tribute.     In  the  last  civil  war  of  the  Otto- 
mans, the  Genoese  governor,  Adonio,  a  bold  and 
ambitious  youth,  embraced  the  party  of  Amurath  ; 
and  undertook,  with  seven  stout  galleys,  to  transport 
him  from  Asia  to  Europe.     The  sultan  and  five  hun- 
dred guards  embarked  on  board  the  admiral's  ship; 
which  was  manned  by  eight  hundred  of  the  bravest 
Franks.     His  life  and  liberty  were  in  their  bands  ; 
nor  can  we,  without  reluctance,  applaud  the  fidelity 
of  Adorno,  who,  in  the  midst  of  the  passage,  knelt 
before  him,  and  gratefully  accepted  a  discharge  of 
bis   arrears   of  tribute.     They   landed   in  sight  of 
Mustapha  and  Gallipoli ;    two  thousand  Italians, 
armed  with  lances  and  battle-axes,  attended  Amu- 
rath to  the  conquest  of  Adrianople  ;  and  this  venal 
service  was  soon  repaid  by  the  ruin  of  tlie  commerce 
and  colony  of  Phocica. 

If  Timour  had  generously  marched   j.,^,^  ^j.  ^^^^ 
at  the  request,  and  to  the  relief,  of  the   Greek  empire, 

„         ,  ,  .    ,.,  ..„     ,,      A.D.I402-M25. 

Greek  emperor,  he  might  be  entitled  to 
the  praise  and  gratitude  of  the  christians.''  But  a 
mussulman,  who  carried  into  Georgia  the  sword  of 
persecution,  and  respected  the  holy  warfare  of 
Bajazet,  was  not  disposed  to  pity  or  succour  the 
idolaters  of  Europe.    The  Tartar  followed  the  impulse 

Geographical  Index  of  his  last  and  learned  French  tnustator,  M. 
liarcher,  (torn.  vii.  p.  2i)9.) 

I  Phocsea  is  not  enumerated  bv  Pliny,  (Hist.  Nat.  xxxv.  52.)  among 
the  places  proiluctive  of  alum;  he  reckons  Egypt  as  the  tirst.and  for 
the  second  the  isle  of  Melos,  whose  alum  mines  are  described  by  Tour. 
neforl,  (torn  i.  leltrc  iv.)a  traveller  and  a  naturalist.  After  the  Io,w  of 
Phociea,  the  Genoese,  in  145li.  found  that  useful  mineral  in  the  isle  of 
Isehia.  (Ismael.  Bouijlaud,  ad  Dncam,  c.  25.) 

k  'I'he  writer  who  ha.s  the  most  abused  tliis  fabulous  generosity,  is 
our  inf;eiiious  Sir  William  Temple,  (his  AVorks,  vol.  iii.  p.  319,  460.  w. 
tavo  edition,)  that  lover  of  exotic  virtue.  ,\lter  tile  conquest  of  Russia. 
&c.  and  the  pas.sage  of  the  Oauube,  his  Tartar  hero  relieves  visits  ad. 
mires,  antl  refuses  thccity  of  Couslautiue.  tlisHaltering  ]ieucil  deviate.-* 
in  every  line  from  the  truth  of  history:  yet  bis  |>lea£iui;  fietions  .-.ic 
more  excusable  than  the  gross  errors  of  Cantemir. 
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(if  ambition;  and  the  deliverance  of  Constantinople 
was  tlic  aceldcntal  consequence.  When  Manuel 
abdicated  the  government,  it  was  his  prayer,  rather 
than  bis  hope,  that  the  ruin  of  the  church  and  state 
niisht  be  delayed  beyond  his  unhappy  days;  and 
after  his  return  from  a  western  pilgrimage,  he  ex- 
pected every  hour  the  news  of  the  sad  catastrophe. 
On  a  sudden,  he  was  astonished  and  rejoiced  by  the 
intelligence  of  the  retreat,  tlie  overthrow,  and  the 
captivity  of  the  Ottoman.  Manuel'  imniedialely 
sailed  from  Modon  in  the  Morea,  ascended  the 
throne  of  Constantinople,  and  dismissed  his  blind 
competitor  to  an  easy  exile  in  the  isle  of  Lesbos. 
The  ambas.^adors  of  the  son  of  IJajazet  were  soon 
introduced  to  his  presence;  but  their  pride  was  fallen, 
their  tone  was  modest ;  they  were  awed  by  the  just 
apprehension,  lest  the  Greeks  should  open  to  the 
Moguls  the  gates  of  Europe.  Soliman  saluted  the 
emperor  by  the  name  of  father;  solicited  at  his 
hands  the  government  or  gift  of  Romania ;  and 
promised  to  deserve  his  favour  by  inviolable  friend- 
ship, and  the  restitution  of  Thessalonica,  with  the 
most  important  places  along  the  Strymon,  the  Pro- 
pontis,  and  the  HIack  sea.  The  alliance  of  Soli- 
man  exposed  the  emperor  to  the  enmity  and  revenge 
of  Mousa :  the  Turks  appeared  in  arms  before  the 
gates  of  Constantinople  ;  but  they  were  repulsed  by 
sea  and  land  ;  and  unless  the  city  was  guarded  by 
some  foreign  mercenaries,  the  Greeks  must  have 
wondered  at  their  own  triumph.  But,  instead  of 
prelongmg  the  division  of  the  Ottoman  powers,  the 
policy  or  passion  of  Manuel  was  templed  to  assist 
the  most  formidable  of  the  sons  of  Bajazct.  He 
concluded  a  treaty  with  Mahomet,  whose  progress 
was  checked  by  the  insuperable  barrier  of  Gallipoli : 
the  sultan  and  his  troops  were  transported  over  the 
Bosphorus ;  ho  was  hospitably  entertained  in  the 
capital;  and  his  successful  sally  was  the  first  step 
to  the  conquest  of  Romania.  The  ruin  was  sus- 
pended by  the  pruilenco  and  moderation  of  the  con- 
•lueror:  he  faithfully  discharged  his  own  obliga- 
tions and  those  of  Soliman,  respected  the  laws  of 
gratitude  and  peace;  and  left  the  emperor  guardian 
of  his  two  younger  sons,  in  the  vain  hope  of  saving 
them  from  the  jealous  cruelty  of  their  brother  Amu- 
rath.  But  the  execution  of  his  last  testament  would 
liave  on'endcd  the  national  honour  and  religion  : 
and  the  divan  unanimously  pronounced,  that  the 
royal  youths  should  never  be  abandoned  to  the 
custody  and  education  of  a  christian  dog.  On  this 
refusal,  the  Byzantine  councils  were  divided  :  but 
the  age  and  caution  of  Manuel  yielded  to  the  pre- 
sumption of  his  son  John  ;  and  they  unsheathed  a 
dangerous  weapon  of  revenge,  by  dismissing  the 
true  or  false  Mustapha,  who  had  long  been  detained 
as  a  captive  and  hostage,  and  for  whose  maintenance 

1  For  tite  rci[;n<t  of  Manuel  and  John,  of  Mdlinmet  I.  and  Amnralh 
I[.  we  llic  OUimaii  liislory  of  Cautemir,  (p.  70— 9i)  and  tlic  tliree 
Oreckji,  Chaloiidytes,  Phranza,  and  IJucaf,  who  is  still  superior  to  Ins 
rivals. 

n»  The  Turkish  asper  (from  the  (Jreek  ntrnpoi)  ip,  or  was,  a  piece  of 
iphite  or  silver  money,  at  pretcnt  much  deUiseH,  l>ut  which  was  former. 
ly  C(|iiivali'iit  to  the  Mth  part,  .at  hast,  of  a  Venetian  ducat  or  sequin  ; 
and  the  300,0fM)  ajtpers,  a  princely  allowance  or  rnval  tribute,  may  be 
(OOlpuled  at  a-iOUI.  sterling,  (Lcunclat.  Pandect.  Turc.  p.  406—108.) 


they  received  an  annual  pension  of  three  hundred 
thousand  aspcrs."  At  the  door  of  bis  prison,  Mus- 
tapha subscribed  to  every  proposal  ;  and  the  keys 
of  Gallipoli,  or  rather  of  Europe,  were  slipulated 
as  the  price  of  his  deliverance.  But  no  sooner  was 
he  seated  on  the  throne  of  Romania,  than  he  dis- 
missed the  Greek  ambassadors  with  a  smile  of  con- 
tempt, declaring,  in  a  pious  tone,  that,  at  the  day  of 
judgment,  he  would  rather  answer  for  the  violation 
of  an  oath,  than  for  the  surrender  of  a  mussulman 
city  into  the  hands  of  the  infidels.  The  emperor  w  as 
at  once  the  enemy  of  the  two  rivals;  from  whom 
he  had  sustained,  and  to  whom  he  had  olfercd,  an 
injury  ;  and  the  victory  of  .Vraurath  was  followed, 
in  the  ensuing  spring,  by  the  siege  of  Constanti- 
nople." 

The  religious  merit  of  subduing  the  Siege  of  Consian. 
city  of  the  Cat-sars,  attracted  from  Asia  AmuratlAl. 
a  crowd  of  volunteers,  who  aspired  to     \  ^    '*'^'^- 

_      '    _    _  June  )0 — 

the  crown  of  martyrdom  :  their  military  August  24. 
ardour  was  inflamed  by  the  promise  of  rich  spoils 
and  beautiful  females  ;  and  the  sultan's  ambition 
was  consecrated  by  the  presence  and  prediction  of 
Seid  Bechar, a  descendant  of  the  prophet,"  who  ar- 
rived in  the  camp,  on  a  mule,  with  a  venerable  train 
of  five  hundred  disciples.  But  he  might  blush,  if 
a  fanatic  could  blush,  at  the  failure  of  his  assuran- 
ces. The  strength  of  the  walls  resisted  an  army  of 
two  hundred  thousand  Turks  ;  their  assaults  were 
repelled  by  the  salliesof  the  Greeks  and  their  foreign 
mercenaries ;  the  old  resources  of  defence  were  op- 
posed to  the  new  engines  of  attack  ;  and  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  dervish,  who  was  snatched  to  heaven 
in  visionary  converse  with  Mahomet,  was  answered 
by  the  credulity  of  the  christians,  who  beheld  the 
Virgin  Mary,  in  a  violet  garment,  walking  on  the 
rampart  and  animating  their  courage,  i"  After  a 
siege  of  two  months,  Amurath  was  recalled  to  Boursa 
by  a  domestic  revolt,  which  had  been  kindled  by 
Greek  treachery,  and  was  soon  extinguished  by  the 
death  of  a  guiltless  brother.  While  he 
led  his  janizaries  to  new  conquests  in 
Europe  and  .Vsia,  the  Byzantine  empire 
was  indulged  in  a  servile  and  preca- 
rious respite  of  thirty  years.  Manuel 
sunk  into  the  grave;  and  John  Palaeologus  was 
permitted  to  reign,  for  an  annual  tribute  of  three 
hundred  thousand  aspers,  and  the  dereliction  of 
almost  all  that  he  held  beyond  the  suburbs  of  Con- 
stantinople. 

In  the  establishment  and  restoration 

r  .1       T-      I  ■    ,  .         ..,/-.  ..     ITereditary  RUC- 

ot  the  lurkish  empire,  the  fir.st  merit  cemion and  merit 
must  doubtless  be  assigned  to  the  per-  "f  "'<-0"""'"°'- 
sonal  qualities  of  the  sultans  ;  since,  in  human  life, 
the  most  important  scenes  will  depend  on  the  cha- 
ractor  of  a  single  actor.     By  some  shades  of  wisdom 

n  For  the  siege  of  Cnnstanlinople  in  1422,  seethe  particular  and  con- 
teniporarv  narrative  of  Jolin  Canaiius,  )itililished  by  Leo  Allatius,  at 
the  end  of  his  edition  of  Acrn|iohta,  (p.  18S— 199.) 

o  Cantcmir,  p.  80  Cananus,  who  describes  Seid  Hechar  without 
namin;.'  him,  supposes  that  the  friend  of  Mahomet  assnmeit  in  his 
amours  tlie  privilefjc  of  a  prophet,  and  that  the  fairest  of  the  Greek 
nuns  were  promised  to  the  saint  and  bis  di.sciplcs. 

P  For  this  miraculous  apparition,  Cananus  appeals  to  the  roussutmao 
saiut;  but  who  will  bear  testimony  for  Seid  Bechar? 


Tlie  emperor 
John  Palaeolo. 
t'us  I. 

AD    1425. 
July  21  — 

A.  D.  1448. 

October  31. 
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and  virtue,  they  may  be  discriminated  from  each 
other ;  but,  except  in  a  single  instance,  a  period  of 
nine  reigns,  and  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  years, 
is  occupied,  from  the  elevation  of  Othman  to  the 
death  of  Solinian,  by  a  rare  series  of  warlike  and 
active  princes,  who  impressed  their  subjects  with 
obedience  and  their  enemies  with  terror.  Instead 
of  the  slothful  luxury  of  the  seraglio,  the  heirs  of 
royalty  were  educated  in  the  counsel  and  the  field : 
from  early  youth  they  were  intrusted  by  their  fathers 
with  the  command  of  provinces  and  armies  ;  and 
this  manly  institution,  which  was  often  productive 
of  civil  war,  must  have  essentially  contributed  to  the 
discipline  and  vigour  of  the  monarchy.  The  Otto- 
mans cannot  style  themselves,  like  the  Arabian  ca- 
liphs, the  descendants  or  successors  of  the  apostle 
of  God  ;  and  the  kindred  which  they  claim  with  the 
Tartar  khans  of  the  house  of  Zingis,  appears  to  be 
founded  in  flattery  rather  than  in  truth.''  Their 
origin  is  obscure  ;  but  their  sacred  and  indefeasible 
right,  which  no  time  can  erase,  and  no  violence  can 
infringe,  was  soon  and  unalterably  implanted  in  the 
minds  of  their  subjects.  A  weak  or  vicious  sultan 
may  be  deposed  and  strangled  ;  but  his  inheritance 
devolves  to  an  infant  or  an  idiot:  nor  has  the  most 
daring  rebel  presumed  to  ascend  the  throne  of  his 
lawful  sovereign.'  While  the  transient  dynasties 
of  Asia  have  been  continually  subverted  by  a  crafty 
vizir  in  the  palace,  or  a  victorious  general  in  the 
camp,  the  Ottoman  succession  has  been  confirmed 
by  the  practice  of  five  centuries,  and  is  now  incor- 
porated with  the  vital  principle  of  the  Turkish 
nation. 

To  the  spirit  and  constitution  of  that 
nation,  a  strong  and  singular  influence 
may  however  be  ascribed.  The  pri- 
mitive subjects  of  Othman  were  tlie  four  hundred 
families  of  wandering  Turkmans,  who  had  followed 
his  ancestors  from  the  Oxus  to  the  Sangar  ;  and  the 
plains  of  Anatolia  are  still  covered  with  the  white 
and  black  tents  of  their  rustic  brethren.  But  this 
original  drop  was  dissolved  in  the  mass  of  voluntary 
and  vanquished  subjects,  who,  under  the  name  of 
Turks,  are  united  by  the  common  ties  of  religion, 
language,  and  manners.  In  the  cities,  from  Erze- 
roum  to  Belgrade,  that  national  appellation  is  com- 
mon to  all  the  Moslems,  the  first  and  most  honour- 
able inhabitants  ;  but  they  have  abandoned,  at  least 
in  Romania,  the  villages,  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
land,  to  the  Christian  peasants.  In  the  vigorous  age 
of  the  Ottoman  government,  the  Turks  were  them- 
selves excluded  from  all  civil  and  military  honours ; 
and  a  servile  class,  an  artificial  people,  was  raised 
by  the  discipline  of  education  to  obey,  to  conquer, 
and  to  command.*     From  the  time  of  Orchan  and 

q  See  Uicaiit.  (I.  i.  c.  13.)  Tlie  Turkish  Rtilt.ins  as«nme  the  title  of 
khan.     Vet  Al)iit;{ha7.i  is  ignorant  ol'  his  Ultimiaii  cousins. 

r  The  third  i;ran(l  vizir  ol"  tlie  name  of  Kiuperii,  who  was  slain  at 
the  battle  of  Salankanen  in  1691.  (Cuntemir,  p.  3S2.)  presumed  (o  >ay. 
that  all  the  sumssors  of  Solinian  iiad  been  fools  or  tyrants,  anil  that'll 
was  time  to  aliohsh  the  r.ice.  (Marsisli  Stato  Militiire,  &c.  p.  28.)  This 
political  heretic  was  a  fjond  whig,  ami  justified  af;ainst  the  French  am. 
liassador  the  revolution  of  England.  (Mignot,  Hist,  des  Ottomans,  torn, 
iii.  p.  434.)  His  presumption  condemns  the  lingular  exception  of  con- 
tinuing ullices  ill  the  same  family. 


Education  and 
discipline  of  the 
Turks. 


the  first  Amurath,  the  sultans  were  persuaded  that 
a  government  of  the  sword  must  be  renewed  in  each 
generation  with  new  soldiers  ;  and  that  such  soldiers 
must  be  sought,  not  in  efleminate  Asia,  but  among 
the  hardy  and  warlike  natives  of  Europe.  The  pro- 
vinces of  Thrace,  Macedonia,  Albania,  Bulgaria, 
and  Servia,  became  the  perpetual  seminary  of  the 
Turkish  army  ;  and  when  tlie  royal  fifth  of  the  cap- 
tives was  diminished  by  conquest,  an  inhuman  tax, 
of  the  fifth  rhila,  or  of  every  fifth  year,  was  rigor- 
ously levied  on  the  Christian  families.  At  the  age 
of  twelve  or  fourteen  years,  the  most  robust  youths 
were  torn  from  their  parents  ;  their  names  were  en- 
rolled in  a  book  ;  and  from  that  moment  they  were 
clothed,  taught,  and  maintained,  for  the  public  ser- 
vice. According  to  the  promise  of  their  appearance, 
they  were  selected  for  the  royal  schools  of  Boursa, 
Pera,  and  Adrianople,  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the 
bashaws,  or  dispersed  in  the  houses  of  the  Anatolian 
peasantry.  It  was  the  first  care  of  their  masters  to 
instruct  them  in  the  Turkish  language  :  their  bodies 
were  exercised  by  every  labour  that  could  fortify 
their  strength ;  they  learned  to  wrestle,  to  leap,  to 
run,  to  shoot  with  the  bow,  and  afterwards  with  the 
musket;  till  they  were  drafted  into  the  chambers 
and  companies  of  the  janizaries,  and  severely  trained 
in  the  military  or  monastic  discipline  of  the  order. 
The  youths  most  conspicuous  for  birth,  talents,  and 
beauty,  were  admitted  into  the  inferior  class  of 
ayiamor/lans,  or  the  more  liberal  rank  of  ichoghns, 
of  whom  the  former  were  attached  to  the  palace, 
and  the  latter  to  the  person  of  the  prince.  In  four 
successive  schools,  under  the  rod  of  the  white 
eunuchs,  the  arts  of  horsemanship  and  of  darting 
the  javelin  were  their  daily  exercise,  while  those  of 
a  more  studious  cast  applied  themselves  to  the  study 
of  the  Koran,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  Arabic  and 
Persian  tongues.  As  they  advanced  in  seniority  and 
merit,  they  were  gradually  dismissed  to  military, 
civil,  and  even  ecclesiastical  employments:  the 
longer  their  stay,  the  higher  was  their  expectation  ; 
till,  at  a  mature  period,  they  were  admitted  into  the 
number  of  the  forty  agas,  who  stood  before  the  sul- 
tan, and  were  promoted  by  his  choice  to  the  govern- 
ment of  provinces  and  the  first  honours  of  the 
empire.'  Such  a  mode  of  institution  was  admirably 
adapted  to  the  formand  spiritof  adespotic  monarchy. 
The  ministers  and  generals  were,  in  the  strictest 
sense,  the  slaves  of  the  emperor,  to  whose  bounty 
they  were  indebted  for  their  instruction  and  support. 
When  they  left  the  seraglio,  and  sufl'ered  their 
beards  to  grow  as  the  symbol  of  enfranchisement, 
they  found  themselves  in  an  important  ollice,  with- 
out faction  or  friendship,  without  patents  and  without 
heirs,  dependent  on  the  hanil  which  had  raised  them 

a  Clialcondyles  (1.  v.)  and  Diieas  (c.  '23.)  exhibit  the  rude  lineaments 
of  the  Ottoman  policy,  and  the  transmutation  of  christian  children  into 
Tiirkisli  soldiers. 

1  This  sketch  of  the  Turkish  education  and  discipline  ischidly  borrow, 
ed  from  Ricaut's  State  of  the  Ollonian  empire,  tile  Stato  Mihtare  del' 
Ini|ierio  Ottomalio  of  count  Marsigli,  (in  llaya,  1732.  in  folio,)  and  a 
Description  of  the  SeraKlio,  approved  by  Mr.  Greaves  himself,  a  curious 
traveller,  and  inserted  in  the  second  volume  of  his  works. 
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from  the  iliist,  and  wliirh,  on  the  slightest  displea- 
sure, eoiild  lircak  in  peaces  these  statues  of  glass, 
as  they  are  aptly  termed  by  the  Turkish  proverb." 
In  the  slow  and  painful  steps  of  edueation,  their 
character  and  talents  were  unfolded  to  a  diseerninj; 
eye :  the  man,  naked  and  alone,  was  reduced  to  the 
standard  of  his  personal  merit:  and,  if  the  sovereign 
had  wisdom  to  choose,  he  possessed  a  pure  and  bound- 
less liberty  of  choice.  The  Ottoman  candidates 
were  traine<l  by  the  virtues  of  abstinence  to  those  of 
action  ;  by  the  habits  of  submission  to  those  of  com- 
mand. A  similar  spirit  was  diffused  among  the 
troops  ;  and  their  silence  and  sobriety,  their  patience 
and  modesty,  have  extorted  the  reluctant  praise  of 
their  Christian  enemies.*^  Nor  can  the  victory  appear 
doubtful,  if  we  compare  the  discipline  and  exercise 
of  the  janizaries  with  the  pride  of  birth,  the  inde- 
pendence of  cliivalry,  the  ignorance  of  the  new 
levies,  the  nuitiiious  temper  of  the  veterans,  and  the 
vices  of  intemperance  and  disorder,  which  so  long 
contaminated  the  armies  of  Europe. 
,       ,.        .  The  only  hope  of  salvation  for  the 

Invention  and  use  J         f 

of  gucipovyder.  Greek  empire,  and  the  adjacent  king- 
doms, would  have  been  some  more  powerful  weapon, 
some  discovery  in  the  art  of  war,  that  should  give 
them  a  decisive  superiority  over  their  Turkish  foes. 
Such  a  weapon  was  in  their  hands  ;  such  a  discovery 
had  been  made  in  the  critical  moment  of  their  fate. 
The  chemists  of  China  or  Europe  had  found,  by 
casual  or  elaborate  experiments,  that  a  mixture  of 
salt-petre,  sulphur,  and  charcoal,  produces,  with  a 
spark  of  lire,  a  tremendous  explosion.  It  was  soon 
observed,  that  if  the  expansive  force  were  com- 
pressed in  a  strong  tube,  a  ball  of  stone  or  iron 
might  be  expelled  with  irresistible  and  destructive 
velocity.  The  precise  aera  of  the  invention  and  ap- 
plication of  gunpowder  y  is  involved  in  doubtful 
traditions  and  equivocal  language ;  yet  we  may 
clearly  discern,  that  it  «  as  known  before  the  middle 
of  the  fourteenth  century;  and  that  before  the  end 
of  the  same,  the  use  of  artillery  in  battles  and 
sieges,  by  sea  and  land,  was  familiar  to  the  states  of 
Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  France,  and  England.' 
The  priority  of  nations  is  of  small  account ;  none 
could  derive  any  exclusive  benefit  from  their  pre- 
vious or  superior  knowledge  ;  and  in  the  common 
improvement,  they  stood  on  the  same  level  of  rela- 
tive power  and  military  silence.  Nor  was  it  possible 
to  circumscribe  the  secret  within  the  pale  of  the 
church  ;  it  was  disclosed  to  the  Turks  by  the  trea- 
chery of  apostates  and  the  selfish  policy  of  rivals  ; 
and  the  sultans  had  sense  to  adopt,  and  wealth  to 
reward,  the  talents  of  a  Christian  engineer.  The 
Genoese,  who  transported  Amurath  into  Europe, 
must  be  accused  as  hi.s  preceptors  ;  and  it  was  pro- 

u  Trom  the  scries  of  (inc  litnMlreii  and  fifteen  vizirs,  till  the  sip;;e  of 
Vienna  {Mariii^'li,  p.  I'i.)  tlieir  place  may  he  valued  at  three  jeai>"  and 
a  half  purchiTse. 

»  See  the  entertaining  and  judieious  letters  of  Busbequius. 

7  The  first  and  wcouil  volumes  of  Dr.  Walmn's  chemieal  Essays 
contain  two  valuable  discourses  on  the  discovery  and  composition  of 
gunpowder. 

t  On  this  subject  modern  testimonies  cannot  he  trusted.  The  oriei. 
nal  (lassages  are  collected  by  L>ucan;;e.  (Gloss.  Latin,  torn.  i.  p.  <>"•>. 
hombnrdn.)  Itut  in  the  early  doubtful  twilight,  the  name,  st>und, 
fire,  and  efTecl,  that  seem  to  express  our  artillery,  may  be  fairly  inter. 


bably  by  their  hands  that  his  cannon  was  cast  ami 
directed  at  the  siege  of  (Umstantiiioplc."  The  liist 
attempt  was  indeed  unsuccessful  ;  but  in  the  general 
warfare  of  the  age,  the  advantage  was  on  l/uir  side 
who  were  most  commonly  the  assailants  ;  for  a  while 
the  proportion  of  the  attack  and  defence  was  sus- 
pended ;  and  this  thundering  artillery  was  pointed 
against  the  walls  and  towers  which  had  been  erected 
only  to  resist  the  less  potent  engines  of  antiquity. 
By  the  Venetians,  the  use  of  gunpowder  was  eoin- 
munieatcil  without  reproach  to  llie  sultans  of  Egypt 
and  Persia,  their  allies  against  the  Ottoman  power; 
flic  .secret  was  soon  propagated  to  the  extremities  of 
Asia  ;  and  the  advantage  of  the  European  was  con- 
lined  to  his  easy  victories  over  the  savages  of  the 
new  world.  If  we  contrast  the  rapid  progress  of 
this  mischievous  discovery  with  the  slow  and  labo- 
rious advances  of  reason,  science,  and  the  arts  of 
peace,  a  philosopher,  according  to  his  temper,  will 
laugh  or  weep  at  the  folly  of  mankind. 


CHAP.  LXVI. 

Applications  of  the  eastern  emperors  to  the  popes. — ■ 
Visits  to  the  n'est,  nf  John  the  first,  Manuel,  and 
John  the  second,  Palirologus. — Union  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  churches,  promoted  by  the  council  of 
Basil,  and  concluded  at  Ferrara  and  Florence. — 
State  of  literature  at  Constantinople. — Its  revival 
in  Ilalij  hy  the  Greek  fugitives. — Curiosity  and 
emulation  of  the  Latins. 

In'  the  four  last  centuries  of  the  Greek  i;miias.sy  of  the 
emperors,  their  friendly  or  hostile  as-  younger  Andro- 

nicus  to  pope 

pect  towards  the  pope  and  the  Latins  Benedict  Xll. 
may  be  observed  as  the  thermometer 
of  their  prosperity  or  distress;  as  the  scale  of  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  barbarian  dynasties.  When  the 
Turks  of  the  house  of  Seljuk  pervaded  Asia,  and 
threatened  Constantinople,  we  have  seen  at  the 
council  of  Placentia,  the  suppliant  ambassadors  of 
Alexius  imploring  the  protection  of  the  common 
father  of  the  christians.  No  sooner  had  the  arms  of 
the  French  pilgrims  removed  the  sultan  from  Nice 
to  Iconium,  than  the  Greek  princes  resumed,  or 
avowed,  their  genuine  hatred  and  contempt  for  the 
schismatics  of  the  west,  which  precipitated  the  first 
downfall  of  their  empire.  The  date  of  the  Mogul 
invasion  is  marked  in  the  soft  and  charitable  lan- 
guage of  .John  Vataces.  After  the  recovery  of  Con- 
stantinople, the  throne  of  the  first  Palsologus  was 
encompassed  by  foreign  and  domestic  enemies:  as 
long  as  the  sword  of  Charles  was  suspended  over 
his  head,  he  basely  courted  the  favour  of  the  Ro- 
man pontiff;    and  sacrificed  to  the  present  danger 

preted  nf  the  old  en'zines  and  the  Greek  (ire.  For  tlie  I'n::Iish  cannon 
at  Cn-ry,  the  authority  of  John  VillaTli  (Chron.  I.  xii.  c.  Ci.)  must  be 
w.iLiheil  aiiaiiist  the  silence  of  Kroissard.  ^  et  Muratori  (Antiquit. 
!tali:e  nieilii  /Evi,  tnm.  ii.  Dissert,  xxvi.  p.  514.  .'il.'*.)  has  produced  a 
decisive  passage  from  Petrarch,  (de  Remediis  utriusque  F<»rtun*  Dia. 
lo',.'.)  who,  before  the  year  1314,  execrates  this  terrestrial  thunder,  ?ii/- 
per  rara,  nvnc  communis. 

R  'I'he  Turkish  cannon,  which  Ducas  (c.  30)  first  introduces  lipfo;! 
Hel:;rade(A.  I).  1436.)  is  mentioned  by  Chalcondyles  (I.  v.  p.  123.)  m 
1422,  at  the  siege  of  Constanliuople. 
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liis  faith,  his  virtue,  and  the  afTection  of  his  subjects. 
On  the  decease  of  Michael,  the  prince  and  people 
asserted  the  independence  of  the  church,  and  the 
purity  of  their  creed  :  the  elder  Andronicus  neither 
feared  nor  loved  the  Latins  ;  in  his  last  distress 
pride  was  the  safeguard  of  superstition  ;  nor  could 
lie  decently  retract  in  his  age  the  firm  and  ortho- 
dox declarations  of  his  youth.  His  grandson,  the 
younger  Andronieus,  was  less  a  slave  in  his  temper 
and  situation  ;  and  the  conquest  of  Bithynia  by  the 
Turks,  admonished  him  to  seek  a  temporal  and  spi- 
ritual alliance  with  the  western  princes.  After  a 
separation  and  silence  of  fifty  years,  a  secret  agent, 
the  monk  Barlaam,  was  despatched  to  pope  Bene- 
dict the  twelfth  ;  and  his  artful  instructions  appear 
to  have  been  drawn  by  the  master-hand  of  tlie  great 

„.  domestic.''     "  Most  holy  father,"  was 

The  ar^meots 

for  a  crusade  and  he  commissioned  to  say,  "  the  emperor 
"'"°"'  is  not  less  desirous  than  yourself  of  a 

union  between  the  two  churches:  but  in  this  deli- 
cate transaction,  he  is  obliged  to  respect  his  own 
dignity  and  the  prejudices  of  his  subjects.  The 
ways  of  anion  are  two-fold  ;  force,  and  persuasion. 
Of  force,  the  inefficacy  has  been  already  tried  ; 
since  the  Latins  have  subdued  the  empire,  without 
subduing  the  minds,  of  the  Greeks.  The  method 
of  persuasion,  though  slow,  is  sure  and  permanent. 
A  deputation  of  thirty  or  forty  of  our  doctors  would 
probably  agree  with  those  of  the  Vatican,  in  the 
love  of  truth  and  the  unity  of  belief,  but  on  their 
return,  what  would  be  the  use,  the  recompence  of 
such  agreement !  the  scorn  of  their  brethren,  and 
the  reproaches  of  a  blind  and  obstinate  nation.  Yet 
that  nation  is  accustomed  to  reverence  the  general 
councils,  which  have  fixed  the  articles  of  our  faith  ; 
and  if  they  reprobate  the  decrees  of  Lyons,  it  is 
because  the  eastern  churches  were  neither  heard 
nor  represented  in  that  arbitrary  meeting.  For  this 
salutary  end,  it  will  be  expedient,  and  even  neces- 
sarj',  that  a  well-chosen  legate  should  be  sent  into 
Greece,  to  convene  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople, 
Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  .Jerusalem ;  and,  with 
their  aid,  to  prepare  a  free  and  universal  synod. 
But  at  this  moment,"  continued  the  subtle  agent. 
"  the  empire  is  assaulted  and  endangered  by  the 
Turks,  who  have  occupied  four  of  the  greate.st  cities 
in  Anatolia.  The  christian  inhabitants  have  ex- 
pressed a  wish  of  returning  to  their  allegiance  and 
religion ;  but  the  forces  and  revenues  of  the  empe- 
ror are  insufficient  for  their  deliverance:  and  the 
Roman  legate  must  be  accompanied,  or  preceded, 
by  an  army  of  Franks,  to  expel  the  infidels,  and 
open  a  way  to  the  holy  sepulchre."  If  the  suspi- 
cious Latins  should  require  some  pledge,  some  pre- 
vious  eflect  of  the  sincerity  of  the   Greeks,  the 

a  This  ctirious  instructioii  was  traiiscrihed  (I  helievi?)  from  the 
Vatican  arcllives,  by  O.ioricils  Uaynaldiis,  in  his  Omtinllalion  of  the 
Annals  of  Baroiiins.  (Itnnite,  IG^lti— 1677.  in  ten  vohimes  in  folio.)  I 
have  oontenleil  myself  with  tlie  Abbe  Fleiiry,  (Hist.  Keclesiastiqlie, 
torn.  XX.  p.  1—8.)  whose  abstrarts  I  have  always  lunnd  to  he  cle;ir, 
accui^te,  ami  int|Ktrtial. 

b  The  ainbi;;nity  of  Ibis  title  is  happy  or  insenions;  and  moderator, 
as  syimnymons  to  rector,  onbt'runtor,  is  a  word  of  rlassical.  and  even 
Ciceronian,  l.atinity,  wliiih  may  be  found,  not  in  the  Glossary  of 
Diicange,  but  in  the  Thesaurus  of  Robert  Stephens. 


answers  of  Barlaam  were  perspicuous  and  rational. 
"  1.  A  general  synod  can  alone  consummate  the 
union  of  the  churches;  nor  can  such  a  synod  be 
held  tilj  the  three  oriental  patriarchs,  and  a  great 
number  of  bishops,  are  enfranchised  from  the  Ma- 
hometan yoke.  2.  The  Greeks  are  alienated  by  a 
long  series  of  oppression  and  injury:  they  must  be 
reconciled  by  some  act  of  brotherly  love,  some  effec- 
tual succour,  which  may  fortify  the  authority  and 
arguments  of  the  emperor,  and  the  friends  of  the 
union.  3.  If  some  difference  of  faith  or  ceremonies 
should  be  found  incurable,  the  Greeks  however 
are  the  disciples  of  Christ ;  and  the  Turks  are  the 
common  enemies  of  the  christian  name.  The  Arme- 
nians, Cyprians,  and  Rhodians,  are  equally  attacked ; 
and  it  will  become  the  piety  of  the  French  princes 
to  draw  their  swords  in  the  general  defence  of  reli- 
gion. 4.  Should  the  subjects  of  Andronicus  be 
treated  as  the  worst  of  schismatics,  of  heretics,  of 
pagans,  a  judicious  policy  may  yet  instruct  the 
powers  of  the  west  to  embrace  a  useful  ally,  to  up- 
hold a  sinking  empire,  to  guard  the  confines  of 
Europe ;  and  rather  to  join  the  Greeks  against  the 
Turks,  than  to  expect  the  union  of  the  Turkish 
arms  with  the  troops  and  treasures  of  captive 
Greece."  The  reasons,  the  offers,  and  the  demands, 
of  Andronicus,  were  eluded  with  cold  and  stately 
indifl'erence.  The  kings  of  France  and  Naples  de- 
clined the  dangers  and  glory  of  a  crusade  :  the  pope 
refused  to  call  a  new  synod  to  determine  old  articles 
of  faith  :  and  his  regard  for  the  obsolete  claims  of 
the  Latin  emperor  and  clergy  engaged  him  to  use 
an  offensive  superscription  ;  "  To  the  moderator^  of 
the  Greeks,  and  the  persons  who  style  themselves 
the  patriarchs  of  the  eastern  churches."  For  such 
an  embassy,  a  time  and  character  less  propitious 
could  not  easily  have  been  found.  Benedict  the 
twelfth'  was  a  dull  peasant,  perplexed  with  scruples, 
and  immersed  in  sloth  and  wine  :  his  pride  might 
enrich  with  a  third  crown  the  papal  tiara,  but  he 
was  alike  unfit  for  the  regal  and  the  pastoral  office. 
After  the  decease  of  Andronicus,  Ne<rociation  of 
while  the  Greeks  were  distracted  by  (;.j'"^°j"[^y"|';  "' 
intestine  war,  they  cotild  not  presume  ^-^^  '•'^^• 
to  agitate  a  general  union  of  the  christians.  But  as 
soon  as  Cantacuzene  had  subdued  and  pardoned 
his  enemies,  he  was  anxious  to  justify,  or  at  least  to 
extenuate,  the  introduction  of  the  Turks  into  Eu- 
rope, and  the  nuptials  of  his  daughter  with  a  mus- 
sulman  prince.  Two  officers  of  state,  with  a  Latin 
interpreter,  were  sent  in  his  name  to  the  Roman 
court,  which  was  transplanted  to  Avignon,  on  the 
banksof  the  Rhone,  during  a  period  of  seventy  years; 
they  represented  the  hard  necessity  which  had  urged 
him   to  embrace  the    alliance  of   the  miscreants, 

c  Tlic  (irst  epistle  (sine  titulo)  of  Petrarch  exposes  the  danfjer  of  the 
bark,  and  the  incapacity  of  the  pilot.  Iliec  inter,  vino  madidns,  wvo 
firavis,  acsoporifero  tore  perfnsus,  jamjam  nutilat,  dormitat,  jamsomno 
pnvceps.  atipie  (utinam  solus)  nut  ....  Hen  tiuauto  fehcius  |)alrio 
terrani  snlrawict  aratro,  quam  scalmum  piscatorinin  asceudisset.  This 
s:Uire  tnjiaL'es  his  biographer  to  wei^h  the  virtues  and  vices  of  Bene. 
diet  XII.  which  have  been  exairfferated  l>y  Guel|)hsand  Gbibehnesby 
papists  and  proteslants.  (Sec  Memoires  sur  la  Vie  de  Petrarque,  toni.  i. 
p.  250.  ii.  not.  XV.  p.  1.3— l(i.)  He  {^avc  occasion  to  the  saying,  Bibaiuus 
papaliter. 
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and  pronounced  by  his  command  Uic  specious  and 
iilil'jiriK  sounds  of  union  and  iiusade.  I'opo 
Clement  the  sixth,''  the  successor  of  Iknediet,  re- 
ceived them  with  hospitality  and  honour,  acknow- 
ledged the  innocence  of  their  sovereign,  excused 
his  distress,  applauded  his  magnanimity,  and  dis- 
played a  clear  knowledge  of  the  state  and  revolu- 
lions  of  the  Greek  empire,  which  he  had  imbibed 
from  the  honest  accounts  of  a  Savoyard  lady,  an 
altendant  of  the  empress  Anne.'  If  Clement  was 
ill  endowed  with  the  virtues  of  a  priest,  he  possessed 
however  the  spirit  and  magnificence  of  a  prince, 
whose  liberal  hand  distributed  benefices  and  king- 
doms with  equal  facility.  Under  his  reign  Avignon 
was  tlie  seat  of  pomp  and  pleasure  :  in  his  youth  he 
liad  surpassed  the  licentiousness  of  a  baron ;  and 
the  palace,  nay,  the  bed-chamber,  of  the  pope,  was 
adorned,  or  polluted,  by  the  visits  of  his  female 
favourites.  The  wars  of  France  and  England  were 
adverse  to  the  holy  enterprise  ;  but  his  vanity  was 
amused  by  the  splendid  idea  ;  and  the  Greek  am- 
bassadors returned  with  two  Latin  bishops,  the 
ministers  of  the  pontifi".  On  their  arrival  at  Con- 
stantinople, the  emperor  and  the  nuncios  admired 
each  other's  piety  and  eloquence:  and  their  frequent 
conferences  were  filled  with  mutual  praises  and 
promises,  by  which  both  parties  were  amused,  and 
neither  could  be  deceived.  "  I  am  delighted,"  said 
the  devout  Cantacuzene,  "  with  the  project  of  our 
holy  war,  which  must  redound  to  my  personal  glory, 
as  well  as  to  the  public  benefit  of  Christendom. 
My  dominions  will  give  a  free  passage  to  the  armies 
of  France  :  my  troops,  my  galleys,  my  treasures, 
shall  be  consecrated  to  the  conuuon  cause  ;  and 
happy  would  be  my  fate,  could  I  deserve  and  ob- 
tain the  crown  of  martyrdom.  Words  are  insufli- 
cient  to  express  the  ardour  with  which  I  sigh  for 
the  re-union  of  the  scattered  meinbers  of  Christ. 
If  my  death  could  avail,  I  would  gladly  present 
my  sword  and  my  neck  :  if  the  spiritual  phoenix 
coubl  arise  from  my  ashes,  I  would  erect  the  pile, 
and  kindle  the  fiamc  with  my  own  hands."  Yet 
the  Greek  emperor  presumed  to  observe,  that  the 
articles  of  faith  which  divided  the  two  churelies 
had  been  introduced  by  the  pride  and  precipitation 
of  the  Latins  :  he  disclaimed  the  servile  and  arbi- 
trary steps  of  the  first  Pahcologus  ;  and  firmly  de- 
clared, that  he  would  never  submit  his  conscience 
unless  to  tlie  decrees  of  a  free  and  universal  synod. 
"  The  situation  of  the  times,"  continued  he,  "  will 
not  allow  the  pope  and  myself  to  meet  either  at 
Rome  or  Constantinople  ;  but  some  maritime  city 
may  be  chosen  on  the  verge  of  the  two  empires,  to 
unite  the  bishops,  and  to  instruct  the  faithful,  of 
the  cast  and  west."     The  nuncios  seemed  content 


•J  St-c  Uie  ori(;iiial  Lives  nf  Clement  VI,  In  IVIur.itori  ;  (Script. 
Rrnim  Italicanim,  ti)lii.  iii.  p.  li.  p.  550—589.)  iVlaltio  Villnlii,  (Cliroll. 
I.  iii.  c.  4.3.  Ill  Miii.iti.ri,  tuin.  xiv.  p.  180.)  wlio  styles  liini,  inollii 
cavallaresc",  iiocn  relijiioso;  rieiirv  (llist.  I'.rtles.  toin.  xx.  p.  12l».) 
ami  Uie  Vie  de  Pelraripif.  (torn.  ii.  p.  -12 — 15.)  Tlie  Abbe  de  Sadc 
treats  liim  with  the  most  indulgence  ;  but  he  is  a  gentleman  as  well  a-s 
a  jirirst. 

«  Her  name  (most  probably  corrupted)  was  Zampea.  She  had  ac. 
compaiiied  and  alouc  remained  with  her  inintress  at  Coiihtaiitiuople, 
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with  the  proposition;  and  Cantacuzene  affects  to 
deplore  the  failure  of  his  hopes,  which  were  soon 
overthrown  by  the  death  of  Clement,  aiul  the  dill'er- 
ent  temper  of  his  successor.  His  own  life  was 
prolonged,  but  it  was  prolonged  in  a  cloister ;  and, 
except  by  his  prayers,  the  humble  monk  was  inca- 
pable of  directing  the  counsels  of  his  pupil  or  the 
state.' 

Yet  of  all  the  Hyzantine  princes, 
that  pupil,  John  I'ala'ologus,  was  the 
best  disposed  to  endjrace,  to  believe, 
and  to  obey,  the  shepherd  of  the  west. 
His  mother,  Anne  of  Savoy,  was  baptized  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Latin  church  :  her  marriage  with  An- 
dronicus  imposed  a  change  of  name,  of  apparel, 
and  of  worship,  but  her  heart  was  still  faithful  to 
her  country  and  religion  ;  she  had  formed  the  in- 
fancy of  her  son,  and  she  governed  the  emperor, 
after  his  mind,  or  at  least  his  stature,  was  enlarged 
to  the  size  of  man.  In  the  first  year  of  his  deliver- 
ance and  restoration,  the  Turks  were  still  masters 
of  the  Hellespont ;  the  son  of  Cantacuzene  was  in 
arms  at  Adrianople  ;  and  Paheologus  could  depend 
neither  on  himself  nor  on  his  people.  IJy  his  mo- 
ther's advice,  and  in  the  hope  of  foreign  aid,  he 
abjured  the  rights  both  of  the  church  and  state; 
and  the  act  of  slavery,'^  subscribed  in  purple  ink, 
and  scaled  with  the  yolden  bull,  was  privately  in- 
trusted to  an  Italian  agent.  The  first  article  of  the 
treaty  is  an  oath  of  fidelity  and  obedience  to  Inno- 
cent the  sixth  and  his  successors,  the  supreme 
pontilTs  of  the  Roman  and  catholic  church.  The 
eiuperor  promises  to  entertain  with  due  reverence 
their  legates  and  nuncios;  to  assign  a  palace  for 
their  residence,  and  a  temple  for  their  worship ;  and 
to  deliver  his  second  son  Manuel  as  the  hostage  of 
his  faith.  For  these  condescensions  he  requires  a 
prompt  succour  of  fifteen  galleys,  with  five  hundred 
men  at  arms,  and  a  thousand  archers,  to  serve 
against  his  christian  and  mussulnian  enemies.  Pa- 
hcologus  engages  to  impose  on  his  clergy  and  peo- 
ple the  same  spiritual  yoke ;  but  as  the  resistance  of 
the  Greeks  might  be  justly  foreseen,  he  adopts  the 
two  effectual  methods  of  corruption  and  education. 
The  legate  was  empowered  to  distribute  the  vacant 
benefices  among  the  ecclesiastics  who  should  sub- 
scribe the  creed  of  the  Vatican  :  three  schools  were 
instituted  to  instruct  the  youth  of  Constantinople 
in  the  language  and  doctrine  of  the  Latins  ;  and 
the  name  of  Andronicus,  the  heir  of  the  empire, 
w  as  enrolled  as  the  first  student.  Should  he  fail 
in  the  measures  of  persuasion  or  force,  Pahrologus 
declares  himself  unworthy  to  reign  ;  transferred  to 
the  pope  all  regal  and  paternal  authority  ;  and  in- 
vests   Innocent   with    full   power  to   regulate   the 


where  her  prudence  erudition,  and  polilencss,  deserred  the  praises  of 
the  Greeks  themselves.  (Cantaciizen.  I.  i.  c.  42.) 

f  See  this  whole  ne^ociation  in  Cantacuzene,  (1.  iv,  c.  9.)  who,  amidst 
tlie  prai.sesand  virtues  which  he  bestows  on  himself,  reveals  the  uneasi- 
ness of  a  guilty  conscience. 

R  See  the  ignominious  treaty  in  Fleury.  (Hist.  Eccles.  p.  151— 154  ) 
from  Rayiialdus,  who  drew  it  from  the  Vatican  archives.  It  was  ii"t 
worth  the  trouble  of  a  pious  forgery. 
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family,  the  government,  and  the  marriage,  of  liis 
son  and  successor.  But  this  treaty  was  neither 
executed  nor  published  :  the  Roman  galleys  were 
as  vain  and  imaginary  as  the  submission  of  the 
Greeks  ;  and  it  was  only  by  the  secrecy,  that  their 
sovereign  escaped  the  dishonour  of  this  fruitless 
humiliation. 

Visit  „f  John  Pa.  The  tempest  of  the  Turkish  arms 
teoiosrus  to  l"r-  soon  burst  on  his  head  ;  and,  after  the 

ban  V.  at  Rome,  „    .    .    .  .  ,    -n  •        l 

A  D.  I3ti0.      loss  of  Adrianople  and  Komania,  he 
October  13,  i^c.  ^^^  enclosed  in  his  capital,  the  vassal 


of  the  haughty  Amurath,  with  the  miserable  hope 
of  being  the  last  devoured  by  the  savage.  In  this 
abject  state,  Pala-ologus  embraced  the  resolution 
of  embarking  for  Venice,  and  casting  himself  at  the 
feet  of  the  pope  ;  he  was  the  first  of  the  Byzantine 
princes  who  had  ever  visited  the  unknown  regions 
of  the  west,  yet  in  them  alone  he  could  seek  conso- 
lation or  relief:  and  with  less  violation  of  his 
dignity  he  might  appear  in  the  sacred  college  than 
at  the  Ottoman  Porte.  After  a  long  absence,  the 
Roman  pontiffs  were  returning  from  Avignon  to  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber  ;  Urban  the  fifth,''  of  a  mild  and 
virtuous  character,  encouraged  or  allowed  the  pil- 
grimage of  the  Greek  prince  ;  and,  within  the  same 
year,  enjoyed  the  glory  of  receiving  in  the  Vatican 
the  two  imperial  shadows  who  represented  the 
majesty  of  Constantine  and  Charlemagne.  In  this 
suppliant  visit,  the  emperor  of  Constantinople, 
whose  vanity  was  lost  in  his  distress,  gave  more 
than  could  be  expected  of  empty  sounds  and  formal 
submissions.  A  previous  trial  was  imposed  ;  and 
in  the  presence  of  four  cardinals,  he  acknowledged, 
as  a  true  catholic,  the  supremacy  of  the  pope,  and 
the  double  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  After 
tills  purification  he  was  introduced  to  a  public 
audience  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter  ;  Urban,  in  the 
midst  of  the  cardinals,  was  seated  on  his  throne; 
the  Greek  monarch,  after  three  genuflexions,  de- 
voutly kissed  the  feet,  the  hands,  and  at  length  the 
mouth,  of  the  holy  father,  who  celebrated  high  mass 
in  his  presence,  allowed  him  to  lead  the  bridle  of 
his  ir.ule,  and  treated  him  with  a  sumptuous  ban- 
quet in  the  Vatican.  The  entertainment  of  Palaeo- 
logus  was  friendly  and  honourable  ;  yet  some  differ- 
ence was  observed  between  the  emperors  of  the  east 
and  west ;'  nor  could  the  former  be  entitled  to  the 
rare  privilege  of  chanting  the  gospel  in  the  rank  of 
a  deacon.''     In  favour  of  his  proselyte,  Urban  strove 

h  See  the  two  first  original  Lires  of  I'rljan  V.  (in  Muratori,  Scri|it. 
Rerum  Ilalicarum,  torn.  lii.  p.  ii.  p.  623.  6.T5.)  and  the  Ecclesiastical 
Annals  of  Sponilaniis  (torn.  i.  p.  573.  A.  D.  1369.  N".  7.)  and  Ra>'n,aWu5, 
(Floury.  Hist-  Lccles.  torn.  xx.  p.  223, 224.)  Vet,  from  some  variations, 
I  suspicl  the  papal  writer?  of  slightly  magnifying  the  genuflexions  of 
Pala?ologu8. 

i  Paullo  minus  quam  si  fuisset  imperator  Romanoriim.  let  Ins 
title  of  imperator  Graecorum  was  no  longer  disputed.  (Vit.  Urban  V. 
p.  62.1.) 

k  It  was  confined  to  the  successors  «if  Charlemagne,  and  to  them  only 
on  Clirislmas.day.  On  all  other  festivals  these  imperial  deacons  were 
content  to  serve  the  pope,  as  he  said  mass,  with  the  book  and  the 
corporal.  \et.  the  Alibe  de  Sade  generously  thinks  that  the  merits  of 
diaries  IV.  might  have  entitled  liira,  though  not  on  the  proper  day, 
(A.  D.  1368.  November  1.)  to  the  whole  privilege.  He  seems  to  alhx 
■A  just  value  on  the  privilege,  and  the  man.  (Vie  de  Petrarque,  torn.  iii. 

1  Through  some  Italian  corruptions,  the  etymology  of  Falcone  in 
buKo  (Mattheo  Villani,  I.  xi.  c.  79.  in  Muratori.  torn.  x».p.  7J6  )  sug. 
gests  the  English  wortl  Hawktcood,  the  true  name  of  our  adventurous 
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to  rekindle  the  zeal  of  the  French  king,  and  the 
other  powers  of  the  west ;  but  he  found  them  cold 
in  the  general  cause,  and  active  only  in  their  do- 
mestic quarrels.  The  last  hope  of  the  emperor  was 
in  an  English  mercenary,  John  Hawkwood,'  or 
Acuto,  who  with  a  band  of  adventurers,  the  white 
brotherhood,  had  ravaged  Italy  from  the  Alps  to 
Calabria ;  sold  his  services  to  the  hostile  states ; 
and  incurred  a  ju.st  excommunication  by  shooting 
his  arrows  against  the  papal  residence.  A  special 
licence  was  granted  to  negociate  with  the  outlaw, 
but  the  forces,  or  the  spirit,  of  Hawkwood  were  un- 
equal to  the  enterprise  ;  and  it  was  for  the  advan- 
tage, perhaps,  of  Palajologus  to  be  disappointed  of 
a  succour  that  must  have  been  costly,  that  could 
not  be  effectual,  and  which  might  have  been  dan- 
gerous."" The  disconsolate  Greek"  prepared  for  his 
return,  but  even  his  return  was  impeded  by  a  most 
ignominious  obstacle.  On  his  arrival  at  Venice, 
he  had  borrowed  large  sums  at  exorbitant  usury ; 
but  his  coffers  were  empty,  his  creditors  were  im- 
patient, and  bis  person  was  detained  as  the  best 
security  for  the  payment.  His  eldest  son  Androni- 
cus,  the  regent  of  Constantinople,  was  repeatedly 
urged  to  exhaust  every  resource ;  and,  even  by 
stripping  the  churches,  to  extricate  his  father  from 
captivity  and  disgrace.  But  the  unnatural  youth 
was  insensible  of  the  disgrace,  and  secretly  pleased 
with  the  captivity  of  the  emperor  ;  the  state  was 
poor,  the  clergy  were  obstinate ;  nor  could  some 
religious  scruple  be  wanting  to  excuse  the  guilt  of 
his  indifference  and  delay.  Such  undutiful  neglect 
was  severely  reproved  by  the  piety  of  his  brother 
Manuel,  who  instantly  sold  or  mortgaged  all  that 
he  possessed,  embarked  for  Venice,  relieved  his  fa- 
ther, and  pledged  his  own  freedom  to  be  responsible 
for  the  debt.  On  his  return  to  Con-  jj-^,  ^^j,,^^  ^^ 
slantinople,  the  parent  and   king  dis-    Constantinople, 

-,1  A.U.I  370. 


tinguished  his  two  sons  with  suitable 
rewards  ;  but  the  faith  and  manners  of  the  slothful 
PabTologus  had  not  been  improved  by  his  Roman 
pilgrimage  ;  and  his  apostasy  or  conversion,  devoid 
of  any  spiritual  or  temporal  effects,  was  speedily 
forgotten  by  the  Greeks  and  Latins." 

Thirtv    vears    after    the    return    of   visit  of  the  em. 
Pala^ologus,   his   son   and   successor,     P""' •'»l-""'l 
Manuel,   from  a  similar   motive,  but  on  a  larger 
scale,  again  visited  the  countries  of  the  west.     In  a 
preceding  chapter  I  have  related  his  treaty  with 

countryman.  (Thomas  Walsiiigliam,  Hist.  Anglican,  inter  Scriptores 
Cambdeni,  p.  1S1.)  After  two  and  twenty.victories,  and  one  defeat,  he 
died,  in  1394,  general  of  the  Florentines,  and  was  buried  with  such 
honours  .15  the  republic  has  not  paid  to  Dante  or  Petrarch.  (Muratori, 
Annali  d'Iloli.i,  torn.  xii.  p.  212—371.) 

m  This  torrent  of  English  \\)\  birUi  or  service!  overflowed  from 
France  into  Italy  after  the  peace  of  Brctigny  in  13<».  Yet  the  ex- 
clamation of  Muratori  (Annali,  torn.  xii.  p-  I'.n.)  is  rather  true  than 
civil.  "  Ci  niancava  ancor  questo,  clie  dopo  esscre  calpestrata  I'ltalia 
da  tanli  niasnadieri  Tcdeschi  ed  Unglieri,  venisscro  tin  daW  Inghliterra 
nuovi  cania  tinire  di  divorarla.*" 

n  Chalcondyles,  1.  i-  p.  2.5,  26-  The  Greek  supposes  his  journey  to 
the  king  of  France,  which  is  siifliciently  refuted  hy  the  silence  of  the 
national  historians.  Nor  am  I  much  more  inclined  to  believe  that 
PalaHilogus  departed  Irom  luly,  valde  bene  consolatus  cl  contentus- 
(Vit.  Urban  V.  p.  62.T) 

o  His  return  in  1370,  and  the  coronation  of  Manuel,  Sept.  25,  137.1, 
(Diicange,  Fam.  Byz-ant.  p.  241.)  leaves  some  intermediate  xn  for  llic 
couspiracy  and  punishracntof  Andronicus. 
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IJnjazct,  tlic  \i()lation  of  that  treaty,  the  siege  or 
blockade  of  Coiistiinliiiople,  and  the  French  succour 
under   the   cuninuuul  of  the    gallant    lioucicault.'' 
By  his  ambassadors,  Manuel  had  solicited  the  Latiti 
powers  ;  but  it  was  thouglit  that  the  presence  of  a 
distressed  monarch  would  draw  tears  and  supplies 
from  the  hardest  barbarians;'!  and  the  marshal  who 
advised  the  journey,  prepared  the  reception,  of  the 
IJyzantinc  prince.     The  land  was  occupied  by  tlie 
Turks  ;  but  llic  navigation  of  Venice  was  safe  and 
open  :    Italy  received   him  as  the  (irst,   or  at  least 
Bs  the  second,  of  the  christian  princes  ;  Manuel  was 
pitied  as  the  champion  and  confessor  of  the  faith  ; 
and  the  dignity  of  liis  behaviour  prevented  that  pity 
from  sinking  into  contempt.     From  Venice  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Padua  and  Pavia ;  and  even  the  duke  of 
Milan,  a  secret  ally  of  Bajazet,  gave  liini  safe  and 
honourable  conduct  to  the  verge  of  his  dominions.' 
to  the  court  of   On  the  eonhnes  of  France'  the  royal 
A.  n  "uo()       oflicers  undertook  the  care  of  his  par- 
June  3;         son,  journey,  and  expenses;  and  two 
thousand  of  the  richest  citizens,  in   arms  and  on 
horseback,  came  forth  to  meet  him  as  far  as  Charen- 
ton,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital.     At  the 
gates  of  Paris,  he  w  a.s  saluted  by  the  chancellor  and 
the  parliament ;  and  Charles  the  sixth,  attended  by 
his  princes  and  nobles,  welcomed  his  brother  with 
a  cordial  embrace.     The  successor  of  Constantinc 
was  clothed  in  a  robe  of  white  silk,  and  mounted 
on    a   milk-white    steed,    a   circumstance,    in    the 
French  ceremonial,  of  singular   importance  ;    the 
white  colour  is  considered  as  the  symbol  of  sove- 
reignty ;  and,  in  a  late  visit,  the  German  emperor, 
after  a  haughty  demand  and  a  peevish  refusal,  Iiad 
been   reduced   to    content    himself    with   a   black 
courser.     Manuel  was   lodged   in  the   Louvre  ;   a 
succession  of  feasts  and  balls,  the  pleasures  of  the 
banquet  and  the  chace,  were  ingeniously  varied  by 
the  politeness  of  the  French,  to  display  their  mag- 
nificence, and  amuse  his  grief:  he  was  indulged  in 
the   liberty  of  his  chapel  ;  and   the  doctors  of  the 
Sorhonnc  were  astonished,  and  possibly    scandal- 
ized, by  the  language,  the  rites,  and  the  vestments, 
of  his  Greek  clergy.     But  the  slightest  glance  on 
the  state   of  the  kingdom   must  teacli  him  to  de- 
spair of  any  eft'cctual  assistance.     The  unfortunate 
Charles,  though   he  enjoyed  some   lucid  intervals, 
continually  relapsed  into  furious  or  stupid  insanity: 
the  reins  of  government  were  alternately  seized  by 
his  brother  and  uncle,  the  dukes  of  Orleans  and 
Burgundy,  whose  factious  competition  prepared  the 
miseries  of  civil  war.     The  former  was  a  gaj'  youth, 
dissolved  in  luxury  and  love  :  the  latter  was  the  fa- 

I>  iVTpmoires  de  Iloucicnult,  p.  i.  c.  35,  36. 

•t  tlis  journey  into  the  west  of  Europe  is  slightly,  and  I  believe 
rviuctant'ly,  noticed  by  Chalcondyles  (1.  ii.  c.  4'1— 50,)  and  Ducas, 
(c.  M.) 

T  Muratori,  Annali  d'llalia,  torn.  xii.  p.  -lOi;.  .Tobu  Galeazzo  was  the 
first  and  most  pr>werful  duke  of  IMilan.  His  <-oniu-\iou  with  Bajazet 
is  attested  by  Froissard  ;  and  lie  contributed  tc  save  and  deliver  the 
French  captives  of  Nicofiolis. 

•  For  tile  receptirin  of  Manuel  at  Paris,  see  Spondaiius,  (Annal. 
Eccles.  torn.  i.  p.  676,  677.  A.  D.  1400.  No.  5.)  who  quotes  Juvenal  des 
IJrsini.and  the  rrouk  of  St.  Dcuys;  and  Villaret.  (Hist,  de  France, 
lorn.  xii.  p,  .331 — 334. J  who  quotes  nobody,  according;  to  the  last 
fasliioii  of  the  French  writers. 


ther  of  John  count  of  Nevers,  who  had  so  lately  been 
ransomed  from  Turkish  captivity;  and,  if  the  fear- 
less son  was  ardent  to  revenge  his  defeat,  the  more 
prudent  Burgundy  was  content  with  the  cost  and 
peril  of  the  first  experiment.  When  Manuel  had 
satiated  tlie  curiosity,  and  perhaps  fatigued  the 
patience,  of  the  French,  he  resolved  on  a  visit  to 
the  adjacent  island.     In  his  progress 

,  of  r.ngliuid 

Irom  Dover,  he  was  entertained  at  A  u.  uiio. 
Canterbury  with  due  reverence  by  the  ''<■«'"''"■ 
prior  and  monks  of  St.  Austin  ;  and,  on  Black- 
heath,  king  Henry  the  fourth,  with  the  English 
court,  saluted  the  Greek  hero,  (I  copy  our  old  his- 
torian,) who,  during  many  days,  was  lodged  and 
treated  in  London  as  emperor  of  the  east.'  J}ut  the 
state  of  England  was  still  more  adverse  to  the  design 
of  the  holy  war.  In  the  same  year,  the  hereditary 
sovereign  had  been  deposed  and  murdered  :  the 
reigning  prince  was  a  successful  usurper,  whose  am- 
bition was  punished  by  jealou.sy  and  remorse  :  nor 
could  Henry  of  Lancaster  withdraw  his  person  or 
forces  from  the  defence  of  a  throne  incessantly 
shaken  by  conspiracy  and  rebellion.  He  pitied, 
he  praised,  he  feasted,  the  emperor  of  Constanti- 
nople ;  but  if  tlie  English  monarch  assumed  the 
cross,  it  was  only  to  appease  his  people,  and  per- 
haps his  conscience,  by  the  merit  or  semblance  of 
this  pious  intention."     Satisfied,  how- 

.   1         ■/.  .1  ■««  .       **'^  return  to 

ever,  with  gifts  and  honours,  Manuel         Greeee, 
returned  to  Paris  ;  and,  after  a  resi-  '  '''"^ 

dence  of  two  years  in  the  west,  shaped  his  course 
through  Germany  and  Italy,  embarked  at  Venice, 
and  patiently  expected,  in  the  Morea,  the  moment 
of  his  ruin  or  deliverance.  Yet  he  had  escaped  the 
ignominious  necessity  of  oll'ering  his  religion  to 
public  or  private  sale.  The  Latin  church  was  dis- 
tracted by  the  great  schism  :  the  kings,  the  nations, 
the  universities,  of  Europe,  were  divided  in  (heir 
obedience  betweeen  the  popes  of  Rome  and  Avig- 
non ;  and  the  emperor,  anxious  to  conciliate  (lie 
friendship  of  both  parties,  abstained  from  any  ei^i- 
respondence  with  the  indigent  and  unpopular  riv:il.. 
His  journey  coincided  with  the  year  of  the  jubilee  ; 
but  he  passed  through  Italy  without  desiring,  uv 
deserving,  the  plenary  indulgence  which  abolislu  i| 
the  guilt  or  penance  of  the  sins  of  the  faithful.  The 
Konian  pope  was  oifended  by  this  neglect  ;  ac- 
cused him  of  irreverence  to  an  image  of  Christ ;  and 
exhorted  the  princes  of  Italy  to  reject  and  abandon 
tlic  ob.stinate  schismatic." 

During  the  period  of  the  crusades,  the   „     ,    , 

"         /  ,  Greek   know. 

Greeks  beheld  with  astonishment  and    ledse  and  de. 

terror  the  perpetual  stream  of  emigra-   ^"'^'  """ 

t  A  short  note  of  Manuel  in  England,  is  extracted  by  Dr.  Hody  from  i 
a  MS.  at  Lambeth,  (de  Gra?cis  ilhistribus,  p.  14. J  C.  I*.  Imperator,  dill  " 
variisqiie  et  horreiidis  paganorum  insultibus  coaretalus,  iit  pro  eisdcni  , 
resislentiain  triumphaleui  perquireret  Anglorum  Refe'em  vtsilare  decre. 
vit,  ice.     Rex  (says  W'alsingham,  p.  364.)  nobili  apparah'i  .  .  .  eiisce[)it 
(ut  decnit)  tantum    Herna,  duxitque  Londonias,  et  per  multos  di.s 
exhibuit   gloriose,  pro  expensis  hospitii  sui  solvens,  et  eum  respicieus 
tanto  fastigiodonativis.   He  repeats  tile  .same  in  his  Lipodigiua  Nenstria-, 
(p.  .ViO.) 

I.  Shakspearc   begins   and   ends  the   play  of  Henry  IV.  with   tint 
prince's  vow  of  a  crusade,  and  his  belief  that  he  should  die  in  Jerusalem, 

s   This  fact  is  preserved  in  the  Historia  Polilica,  A.  D.  13!ll  — 147R. 
published  by  Martin  Cnisius.  (Turco  Grsecia,  p.  1—43.)     The  image 
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tion  tbat  (lowed,  and  continued  to  flow,  from  the 
unknown  climates  of  the  west.     The  visile  of  tlicir 
last  emperors  removed  the  veil  of  separation,  and 
they  disclosed  to  their  eyes  the  powerful  nations  of 
Europe,  whom  they  no  longer  presumed  to  brand 
with  the  name  of  barbarians.    The  observations  of 
Manuel,  and  his  more  inquisitive  followers,  have 
been   preserved  by  a   Byzantine   historian  of  the 
times  :'   his   scattered   ideas   I   shall   collect    and 
abridge  :  and  it  may  be  amusing  enough,  perhaps 
instructive,  to  contemplate   the   rude   pictures   of 
Germany,    France,   and    England,    whose   ancient 
■  and  modern  state  are  so  familiar  to  our  minds.     I. 
Germany  (says  the  Greek  Chalcon- 
dyles)isof  ample  latitude  from  Vienna 
to  the  ocean  ;  and  it  stretches  (a  strange  geography) 
from  Prague  in  Bohemia  to  the  river  Tartcssus,  and 
the  Pyrenaean  mountains.'     The  soil,  except  in  figs 
and  olives,  is  sufficiently  fruitful  ;  the  air  is  salu- 
brious ;  the  bodies  of  the  natives  are  robust  and 
healthy  ;  and  these  cold  regions  are  seldom  visited 
with   the  calamities  of  pestilence  or  earthquakes. 
After  the  Scythians  or  Tartars,  the  Germans  are  the 
most   numerous  of  nations  ;   they  are   brave   and 
patient,  and  were  they  united  under  a  single  head, 
their  force  would  be  irresistible.     By  the  gift  of  the 
pope  they  have  acquired  the  privilege  of  choosing 
the  Roman  emperor;*  nor  is  any  people  more  de- 
voutly attached  to  the  faith  and  obedience  of  the 
Latin  patriarch.     The  greatest  part  of  the  country 
is  divided  among  the  princes  and  prelates  ;   but 
Strasburgh,   Cologne,  Hamburgh,   and   more  than 
two  hundred  free  cities,  are  governed  by  sage  and 
equal  laws,  according  to  the  will,  and  for  the  ad- 
vantage, of  the  whole   community.      The    use   of 
duels,  or  single  combats  on  foot,  prevails  among 
them  in  peace  and  war  ,  their  industry  excels  in  all 
the  mechanic  arts,  and  the  Germans  may  boast  of 
the  invention  of  gunpowder  and  cannon,  which  is 
now  diffused  over  the  greatest  part  of  the  world. 
II.  The  kingdom  of  France  is  spread 
above  fifteen  or  twenty  days'  journey 
from  Germany  to  Spain,  and  from  the  Alps  to  the 
British  ocean;  containing  many  flourishing  cities, 
and  among  these  Paris,  the  seat  of  the  king,  which 
surpasses  the   rest  in   riches   and    luxury.     Many 
princes  and  lords  alternately  wait  in  his  palace, 
and  acknowledge  him  as  their  sovereign ;  the  most 
powerful  are  the  dukes  of  Bretagne  and  Burgundy, 
of  whom  the  latter  possesses  the  wealthy  province 
of  Flanders,  whose  harbours  are  frequented  by  the 

of  Christ,  which  the  Greek  emperor  refused  to  worship,  was  probably  a 
work  of  sculpture, 

y  The  Greek  and  Turkish  history  of  Laonicus  Chalcondyles  ends 
with  tl»e  winter  of  140.1,  and  the  abrupt  conclusion  seems  to  mark,  that 
he  laid  down  his  pen  in  the  same  year.  We  know  that  he  was  an 
Athenian,  and  that  some  contemporaries  of  the  same  name  contributed 
to  the  revival  of  the  Greek  language  in  Italy.  But  in  bis  numerous 
digressions,  the  modest  historian  has  never  iulrodnccd  himself;  and  his 
editor  Leunclavius,  as  well  as  Fahricius.  (Btbliot.  Gra'r.  tom.  vi.  p. 
474,)  seems  ignorant  of  his  life  and  character.  For  bis  descriptions  of 
Germany,  France,  and  England,  sec  I.  ii.  p.  3ts  37.  44 — .Wt. 

«  I  shall  not  animadvert  on  the  geograpbieal  errors  of  Chalcondyles. 
In  this  instance,  be  perhaps  followed,  and  mistook,  Herodotus,  (1.  li, 
c.  33.)  whose  text  may  be  explained,  (Herodole  de  Larcber.  tom.  ii. 
p.  219,  22tJ.)  or  whose  ignorance  may  be  excused.  Had  these  modern 
Greek.s  never  read  Strabo,  or  ajiy  of  their  lesser  geographers  ! 

a  A  citizen  of  new  Rome,  while  new  Rome  survived,  would  have 


of  France  ; 


of  England. 


ships  and  merchants  of  our  own,  and   the  more 
remote,  seas.     The  French  are  an  ancient  and  opu- 
lent people  :    and   their   language   and   manners, 
though  somewhat  difl'erent,  are  not  dissimilar  from 
those  of  the  Italians.     Vain  of  the  imperial  dignity 
of  Charlemagne,  of  their  victories  over  the  Saracens, 
and  of  the   exploits  of  their  heroe.s,  Oliver  and 
Rowland  ;''  they  esteem  themselves  the  first  of  the 
western  nations  ;  but  this  foolish  arrogance  has  been 
recently  humbled  by  the  unfortunate  events  of  their 
wars  against   the    English,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
British  island.     III.  Britain,  in  the 
ocean,  and  opposite  to  the  shores  of 
Flanders,  may  be  considered  either  as  one  or  as 
three  islands  ;  but  the  whole  is  united  by  a  com- 
mon interest,  by  the  same  manners,  and  by  a  simi- 
lar government.     The  measure  of  its  circumference 
is  five  thousand  stadia  :  the  land  is  overspread  with 
towns  and  villages  :  though  destitute  of  wine,  and 
not  abounding  in  fruit-trees,  it  is  fertile  in  wheat 
and  barley,  in  honey  and  wool  ;  and  much  cloth  is 
liianufaetured  by  the  inhabitants.     In  populousness 
and  power,  in  riches  and  luxury,  London,'  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  isle,  may  claim  a  pre-eminence  over 
all  the   cities   of  the  west.     It   is  situate  on  the 
Thames,  a  broad  and  rapid  river,  which  at  the  dis- 
tance of  thirty  miles  falls  into  the  Gallic  sea ;  and  the 
daily  flow  and  ebb  of  the  tide  afl'ords  a  safe  entrance 
and  departure  to  the  vessels  of  commerce.    The  king 
is  the  head  of  a  powerful  and  turbulent  aristocracy  ; 
his  principal  vassals  hold  their  estates  by  a  free  and 
unalterable  tenure;  and  the  laws  define  the  limits 
of  his  authority  and  their  obedience.     The  kingdom 
has  been  often   afilicted  by  foreign  conquest  and 
domestic  sedition  ;  but  the  natives  are  bold   and 
hardy,  renowned  in   arms   and  victorious  in  war. 
The  form  of  their  shields  or  targets  is  derived  from 
the  Italians,  that  of  their  swords  from  the  Greeks; 
the  use  of  the  long-bow  is  the  peculiar  and  decisive 
advantage  of  the  English.     Their  language  bears  no 
affinity  to  the  idioms  of  the  continent:  in  thehabiU 
of  domestic  life,  they  are  not  easily  distinguished 
from  their  neighbours  of  France  ;  but  the  most  sin- 
gular circumstance  of  their  manners  is  their  dis- 
regard of  conjugal  honour  and  of  female  chastity. 
In  their  mutual  visits,  as  the  first  acts  of  hospitality, 
the  guest  is  welcomed  in  the  embraces  of  their  wives 
and  daughters  ;   among  friends  they  are  lent  and 
borrowed   without   shame  ;   nor   are  the   islanders 
oflcnded  at  this  strange  coramcree,  and  its  inevi- 
table consequences.'*     Informed  as  we  are  of  the 

scorned  to  dignify  the  German  'Piif  with  the  titles  of  BonXeet  or 
Ai.TuspaTup  ■I'o.wai.o^,  but  all  pride  was  extinct  in  the  bosom  of  Chal. 
condyles;  and  he  describes  the  Byzantine  prince,  and  his  subject,  l>y 
the  proper,  though  humble,  namesof  XXXnut,  and  EuoiXfft  'ti.Wiii"!. 

h  IM..st  of  the  old  romances  were  translated  in  the  fourteenth  century 
into  French  iirose,  and  soon  became  the  favourite  amusement  of  the 
km -hts  and  ladies  in  the  court  of  Charles  VI.  If  a  Greek  believed  lu 
the'exiiloits  of  Rowland  and  Oliver,  be  may  surely  be  excused,  since 
the  monks  of  St.  Denys,  national  historians,  have  inserted  the  fables  of 
anhbishop  Turpin  in  their  Chronicles  of  France. 

c  \oydivti  .  .  .  .  ie  TC  noStt  ivvautt  T<  wpoexoe'**  '«'  '"  "^tl  *^*^f 
TouTM  ^.liTMv  woXtoii,  oX^w  It  KOI  T.joXXi)  ti/ioiiioviy  oeArniar  TJ.V 
Tpor  fcT-cpov  X,i,ioy<.,i.  Even  sinfe  the  time  of  Filistepheii,  (the 
twelfth  century,)  London  appears  to  have  maintained  this  pre-eminence 
of  wealth  and  magnitude  ;  and  her  gradual  increase  has,  .it  least,  kept 
pace  with  the  general  improvement  of  Europe. 

.1  If  the  double  sense  of  the  verb  Kum  (osculor,  and  in  utero  gtro)  Be 
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customs  of  olil  England,  and  assured  of  the  virtue 
of  our  mothers,  «e  may  smile  nt  the  credulity,  or 
resent  tlie  injustice,  of  the  Greek,  who  must  liave 
confounded  a  modest  salute'  with  a  criminal 
embrace.  But  his  credulity  and  injustice  may 
teach  an  important  lesson;  to  distrust  the  aiMouiils 
of  foreign  and  remote  nations,  and  to  siispcrul  our 
belief  of  every  talc  that  deviates  from  the  laws  of 
nature  and  the  chara(^ter  of  num.' 

\ftcr  his  return,  and  the  victory  of 
reigned  many  years 
in  prosperity  and   peace.     As  long  as 
the  sons  of  Bajazct  solicited  his  friend- 
ship and  spared  his  dominions,  lie  was  satisfied  with 
the  national  reli;;iun  ;   and  liis  leisure  was  employed 
in  composing  twenty  theological  dialogues  for  its 
defence.      Tlie   appearance  of  the   IJyzantine  am- 
bassadors at  the  council  of  Constance^  announces 
the  restoration  of  the  Turkish  power,  as  well   as  of 
the  Latin  church  ;  the  conquest  of  the  sultans.  Ma- 
homet  and  Amurath,  reconciled  the  emperor  to  the 
Vatican  ;  and  the  siege  of  Ccmstanlinople  almost 
tempted  him  to  a((iuiesce  in  the  double  procession 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  ^^hen  Marlin  the  fifth  ascended 
without  a  rival  tlie  chair  of  St.  I'elcr,  a  friendly  in- 
His  neRnciaiions,  ''='''■"" ''■''e  of  letters  and  embassies  was  , 
A_D.^       revived   between    the   east  and  west. 
Ambition  on  one  side,  and  distress  on 
the  other,  dictated  the   same  decent  language   of 
charity  and   peace  :  the  artful   Greek  expressed   a 
desire  of  marrying  his  six  sons  to  Italian  princesses  ; 
and    the    Roman,  not    less    artful,  despatched   the 
daughter  of  the  marquis  of  Montferrat,  with  a  com- 
pany of  noble  virgins,   to  soften,  by  their  eharnis, 
the  obstinacy  of  the  schismatics.     Yet  under  this 
mask  of  zeal,  a  discerning  eye  will  perceive  that  all 
was  hollow  and  insincere  in  the  court  and  church 
of  Constantinople.     According  to  the  vicissitudes 
of  danger  and  repose,  the  emperor  advanced  or  re- 
treated ;  alternately   instructed  and   disavowed  his 
ministers;  and  escaped   from  an  importunate  pres- 
sure  by   urging   the  duty   of  inquiry,   the  obliga- 
tion of  collecting  the  sense  of  his  patriarchs  and 
bishops,  and  the  impossibility  of  convening  them  at 
a  time  when  the  Turkish  arms  were  at  the  gates  of 
his  capital.     From  a  review  of  the   public  transac- 
tions  it  will   appear,   that  the   Greeks  insisted  on 
three  successive    measures,  a  succour,  a  council, 
and  a  final  re-union,  while  the  Latins  eluded  the 
second,  and  only  promised  the  first,   as  a  conse- 
quential and  voluntary   reward  of  the  third.     But 


«qulvoc.il,  the  context  and  pions  horror  of  Ctialcondyles  can  leave  no 
doubt  of  Ins  meauiriB  ami  mistake,  (p.  49.) 

e  Erasmus  (Epist.  Fausto  Andrelino)  lias  a  pretty  passaRe  on  the 
tnghsli  fashion  of  kissing'  slrani;trs  on  their  arrival  and  departure, 
irom  whence,  however,  he  draws  no  scandalous  inferences 

I  Perhaps  we  may  apply  this  remark  tn  the  community  of  wives 
.imong  the  old  Britons,  as  it  is  supposed  liy  Cicsar  and  Dion.  (Dion 
bassiu.,  I.  1X1,  t.,m.  ii.  p.  1007.)  with  Reiniar's  judicious  aimnlation 
1  he^rreoj,  of  Olalieite,  so  certain  at  first,  is  become  less  visible  and 
scandalous,  in  proportion  as  wc  have  studied  the  manners  of  that 
gentle  and  amorous  people. 

.h^  J"^ '■""■»"'.  Hist-  du  Concile  de  Constance,  torn.  ii.  p.  576.  and  for 
RihlfoH  ""  '?'r>'""'."'>'  "'  ""=  ''""■■'•  '*■=  '^'"'^1'  "f  Spondanus,  the 
ralunesT.'i,'  1.  !''""■  ''""•,"!'•  »'"!  l>vcnty.fir.,t  and  twenty..second 
volumes  of  the  History,  or  rather  the  Conlinualioii,  of  Fleury. 


WC  have  an  opportunity  of  unfoldinff    „ 

'■  .  •'  ■"'  'h     (lis  private  mo- 

tile most  .secret  intentions  of  Manuel,         'i*"^. 

as  he  explained  them  in  a  private  eonveisation  with- 
out artifice  or  disguise.     In  his  declining  age,  the 
emperor  had  associated  .lohnl'ala-ologus,thesccond 
of  the  name,  and  the  eldest  of  his  sons,  on  whom  he 
devolved  the   greatest   part  of  the   authority  and 
"eight  of  government.     One  day,  in  the  presence 
only  of  the  historian  Phranza,"  his  favourite  cham- 
berlain, he  opened  to  his  colleague  and  successor 
the  true  principle  of  his  negociations  with  the  pope.i 
"  Our  last  resource,"  said  Manuel,   "  against  the 
Turks  is  their  fear  of  our  union  with  the  Latins,  of 
the  warlike  nations  of  the  west,  who  may  arm  for 
our  relief  and  for  their  destruction.  As  often  as  you 
are  threatened  by  the  miscreants,  present  this  danger 
before  their  eyes.     Propose  a  council ;  consult  on 
the  means  ;  but  ever  delay  and  avoid  the  convoca- 
tion of  an  assembly,  which  cannot  tend  either  to 
our  spiritual  or  temporal  emolument.     The  Latins 
arc  proud  ;  the  Greeks  arc  obstinate  ;  neilher  party 
H  ill  recede  or  retract  ;  and  the  attempt  of  a  perfect 
union  will  eonfirin  the  schism,  alienate  the  churches, 
and  leave  us,  without  hope  or  defence,  at  the  mercy 
of  the  barbarians."  Impaticntof  this  salutary  lesson, 
the  royal  youth  arose  from  his  seat,  and  departed  in 
silence  ;  and  the  wise  monarch  (continues  Phranza) 
casting  his  eyes  on  me,  thus  resumed  hisdisconisc  : 
"  My  son  deems  himself  a  great  and  heroic  prince  ; 
but,  alas  !  our  miserable  age  does  not  alloid  scope 
for  heroism  or  greatness.     His  daring  spirit  might 
have  suited  the  happier  times  of  our  ancestors  ;  but 
the  present  state  requires  not  an  emperor,  but  a 
cautious  steward  of  the  last  relies  of  our  fortunes. 
Well  do  I  remember  the  lofty  expectations  which 
he  built  on  our  alliance  with  Mustapha;  and  much 
do  I  fear,  that  his  rash  courage  will  urge  the  ruin  of 
our  house,  and  that  even  religion  may  precipitate 
our  downfall."     Yet  the  experience  and  authority 
of  Manuel  preserved  the  peace,  and  eluded  the  coun- 
cil ;  till,  in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age,  and 
in  the  habit  of  a  monk,  he  terminated 

hi*    .  t'         I  .  His  death. 

IS  career,  dividing  his  precious  mov- 
ables among  his  children  and  the  poor,  his  physi- 
cians and  his  favourite  servants.  Of  his  six  sons," 
Andioniciis  the  second  was  invested  with  the  prin- 
cipality of  Thessalonica,  and  died  of  a  leprosy  soon 
after  the  sale  of  that  city  to  the  Venetians  and  its 
final  con(|uest  by  the  Turks.  Some  fortunate  inci- 
dents had  restored  Peloponnesus,  or  the  Morea,  to 
the  empire;  and  in  his  more  prosperous  days,  Ma- 


li From  his  early  youth,  fieorge  Phranza,  or  Pliranzes,  waseinployed 
in  the  service  of  the  state  and  palace;  and  Hanckius(de  Script,  llyzant. 
p.  i.  c.  .10.)  has  collected  his  life  from  his  own  wrilinps.  He  w.as  no 
more  til. HI  four  and  twenty  years  of  a[ie  at  the  death  of  Manuel,  who 
recoininenih'd  him  in  the  strongest  terms  to  his  successor:  Imjiriints 
viTo  linnc  I*liranzen  tibi  commendo,  qui  ministravit  mihi  fiileltter  et 
dili^'eiiter.  (Pliranzes,  1.  ii.  c.  1.)  Yet  the  emperor  John  was  cold,  and 
he  preferred  the  service  of  the  despots  of  Peloponnesus. 

■  See  Pliranzes,  I.  ii.  c,  1.3.  While  so  many  manuscripts  of  (he  Greek 
ori;;inal  arc  extant  in  the  libraries  of  Rome,  Milan,  the  Esciirtal,  &r.  it 
is  a  matter  of  shame  and  reproach,  that  we  should  be  reduced  to  the 
I_.atin  version,  or  abstract,  of  .lames  Pontanus,  (ad  calcem  Theopbylact. 
.'>imocattiE:  In;;olstadt,  1G.14.)  so  deficient  in  accuracy  and  elegance. 
(Fabric.  Bibliot.  Oriec.  toiii.  vi.  p.  61.5-620.) 

W  Sec  Ducange,  Fam.  Byzaiit.  p.  243—248. 
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nnel  had  fortified  the  narrew  isthmus  of  six  miles' 
with  a  stone  wall  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-three 
towers.  The  wall  was  overthrown  by  the  first  blast 
of  the  Ottomans  :  the  fertile  peninsula  might  have 
been  sufficient  for  the  four  younger  brothers,  Theo- 
dore and  Constantine,  Demetrius  and  Thomas  ;  but 
they  wasted  in  domestic  contests  the  remains  of 
their  strength  ;  and  the  least  successful  of  the  rivals 
■were  reduced  to  a  life  of  dependence  in  the  Byzan- 
tine palace. 

Zealof  J..hn  The  eldest  of  the  sons  of  Manuel, 

P^'*"^°|j''*  "■  -Jo'"'  Palacologus  the  second,  was  ac- 
I42i^i«7.  knowledged,  after  his  father's  death, 
as  the  sole  emperor  of  the  Greeks.  He  immediately 
proceeded  to  repudiate  his  wife,  and  to  contract  a 
new  marriage  with  the  princess  of  Trebizond  : 
beauty  was  in  his  eyes  the  first  qualification  of  an 
empress  ;  and  the  clergy  had  yielded  to  his  firm 
assurance,  that  unless  he  might  be  indulged  in  a  di- 
vorce, he  would  retire  to  a  cloister,  and  leave  the 
throne  to  his  brother  Constantine.  The  first,  and  in 
truth  the  only,  victory  of  Pala!ologus,  was  over  a 
Jew,"  whom,  after  a  long  and  learned  dispute,  he 
converted  to  the  christian  faith  ;  and  this  moment- 
ous conquest  is  carefully  recorded  in  the  history  of 
the  times.  But  he  soon  resumed  the  design  of 
uniting  the  east  and  west;  and,  regardless  of  his 
father's  advice,  listened,  as  it  should  seem  with  sin- 
cerity, to  the  proposal  of  meeting  the  pope  in  a  ge- 
neral council  beyond  the  Adriatic.  This  dangerous 
project  was  encouraged  by  Martin  the  fifth,  and 
coldly  entertained  by  his  successor  Eugenius,  till, 
after  a  tedious  negociation,  the  emperor  received  a 
summons  from  the  Latin  assembly  of  a  new  charac- 
ter, the  independent  prelates  of  Basil,  who  styled 
themselves  the  representatives  and  judges  of  the 
catholic  church. 

Corruption  of  The  Roman  pontiff  had  fought  and 
the  Latin  church,  conquered  in  the  cause  of  ecclesiastical 
freedom  ;  but  the  victorious  clergy  were  soon  ex- 
posed to  the  tyranny  of  their  deliverer;  and  his 
sacred  character  was  invulnerable  to  those  arms 
which  they  found  so  keen  and  effectual  against  the 
civil  magistrate.  Their  great  charter,  the  right  of 
election,  was  annihilated  by  appeals,  evaded  by 
trusts  or  commendams,  disappointed  by  reversionary 
grants,  and  superseded  by  previous  and  arbitrary 
reservations."  A  public  auction  was  instituted  in 
the  coiwt  of  Rome :  the  cardinals  and  favourites 
were  enriched  with  the  spoils  of  nations  ;  and  every 
country  might  complain  that  the  most  important  and 

1  The  exact  measure  of  tlie  Ilexamilion.  from  sea  to  sea,  was  .^S00 
oreyix,  or  loises,  of  six  Greek  feet,  (Phranzes,  1.  i.  c  St.)  whirli  »(inl>t 
produce  a  Greek  mile  still  smaller  than  that  of  Om  French  toiaes, 
which  isassi-ned  by  D'Anville  as  still  in  use  in  Turkey.  Five  milts 
are  commo?ily  reckoned  for  the  breadtu  of  the  isthmus.  See  the  Travels 
of  Spon,  Wheeler,  and  Chandler. 

ro  The  first  objection  of  the  Jews  is  on  the  death  of  Christ :  if  it 
were  vohmtarv,  Christ  was  a  suicide  :  which  the  emperor  parries  with 
a  mystery.  They  then  dispute  on  the  conception  of  the  Virgin,  the 
KDSe  of  the  prophecies,  &c.  fPhranzes,  I.  ii.  e.  12.  a  whole  chapter.) 

n  In  the  treatise  delle  Materia  Beneficiarleof  Fra.  P.ioln,  (in  the  fourth 
Tolnme  of  the  last,  and  best,  edition  of  his  works,)  the  pap.il  system  is 
deeply  studied  and  freely  described.  Should  Itonie  and  her  religion  he 
aDnihitated,  this  g:oIden  volume  may  still  survive,  a  philosophical  his- 
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tory,  and  a  salutary  warnio;;:. 
,  o  Pope  John  XXII.  (in 


334)  left  behind  him,  at  Avignon,  eighteen 
4  H 


valuable  benefices  were  accumulated  on  the  beads 
of  aliens  and  absentees.     During  their  residence  at 
Avignon,  the  ambition  of  the  popes  subsided  in  the 
meaner   passions   of  avarice"    and   luxury;    they 
rigorously  imposed  on  the  clergy  the  tributes  of  first- 
fruits  and  tenths  ;  but  they  freely  tolerated  the  im- 
punity of  vice,  disorder,  and  corrup- 
tion.   These  manifold  scandals  were 
aggravated  by  the  great  schism  of  the 
west,  which  continued  above  fifty  years.      In  the 
furious  conflicts  of  Rome  and  Avignon,  the  vices  of 
the  rivals  were  mutually  exposed  ;  and  their  preca- 
rious situation  degraded   their  authority,   relaxed 
their  discipline,  and  multiplied  their  wants  and  ex- 
actions.    To  heal  the  wounds,  and  re-   Council  of  Pisa 
store  the  monarchy,  of  the  church,  the      a.  d.  1409. 
synods  of  Pisa  and  Constance  p  were 
successively  convened  ;  but  these  great 
assemblies,  conscious  of  their  strength,  resolved  to 
vindicate  the  privileges  of  the  christian  aristocracy. 
From   a   personal   sentence    against   two    pontiffs, 
whom  they  rejected,  and  a  third,  their  acknowledged 
sovereign,  whom  they  deposed,  the  fathers  of  Con- 
stance proceeded  to  examine  the  nature   and  limits 
of  the  Roman  supremacy  ;  nor  did  they  separate  till 
they  had  established  the  authority,  above  the  pope, 
of  a  general  council.     It  was  enacted,  that,  for  the 
government  and  reformation  of  the  church,  such  as- 
semblies should  be  held  at  regular  intervals  ;  and 
that  each  synod,  before  its  dissolution,  should  ap- 
point the  time  and  place  of  the  subsequent  meeting. 
By  the  influence  of  the  court  of  Rome,  the  next  con- 
vocation at  Sienna  was  easily  eluded  ;  but  the  bold 
and  vigorousproceedingsofthc  council 
of  Basil  "i  had  almost  been  fatal  to  the 
reigning  pontifl',  Eugenius  the  fourth. 
A  just  suspicion  of  his  design  prompted  the  fathers 
to  hasten  the  promulgation  of  their  first  decree,  that 
the  representatives  of  the  church  militant  on  earth 
were  invested  with  a  divine  and  spiritual  jurisdic- 
tion over  all  christians,  without  excepting  the  pope  ; 
and  that  a  general  council  could  not  be  dissolved, 
prorogued,  or  transferred,  unless  by  their  free  deli- 
beration and  consent.     On  the  notice  that  Eugenius 
had  fulminated  a  bull  for  that  purpose,  they  ven- 
tured to  summon,  to  admonish,  to  threaten,  to  cen- 
sure,  the   contumacious    successor   of  St.    Peter. 
After  many  delays,  to  allow  time  for  Their  opposition 
repentance,  they  finally  declared,  that,   '°  Eugenius iv. 
unless  he  submitted  within  the  term  of  sixty  days, 
he  was  suspended  from  the  exercise  of  all  temporal 

millions  of  gold  florins,  and  the  value  of  skven  millions  more  in  plate 
and  jewels.  See  the  Chronicle  of  John  Villani.  (I.  xi.  c.  W.  m  Mura- 
tori's  Collection,  torn.  xiii.  p.  -(«.)  whose  brother  received  the  account 
from  the  papal  treasurers.  A  treasure  of  six  or  eight  millions  sterling 
in  the  fourteenth  century  is  enormous,  and  almixst  incredible. 

p  .\  learned  and  liberarprolestant,  ftl.  Lenfant,  has  j-iven  a  fair  history 
of  the  councils  of  Pisa,  Constance,  and  Hasil,  in  six  volumes  in  quarto ; 
but  the  last  part  is  the  most  hasty  and  imperfect,  except  in  thcaccouut 
of  the  troubles  of  Bidiemia. 

q  The  original  acts  or  minutes  of  the  council  of  Basil,  arc  preserved 
in  the  public  library,  in  twelve  volumes  in  folio.  lUsil  was  a  free  city, 
conveniently  situate  on  the  Khiiie,  and  Rnarded  by  the  arms  of  the 
ncighb'iurinj;  and  confederate  Swiss.  In  U5<>,  the  university  was 
founded  bv  pope  Pius  II.  (^Eiieas  Sylvius.)  who  bad  been  secretary  to 
the  council.  But  what  is  a  council,  or  a  university,  to  Uie  presses  of 
Froben  and  the  studies  of  Erasmus! 
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and  ecclesiastical  authority.  And  to  mark  their  ju- 
risdiction over  the  prince  as  well  as  tlic  priest,  thty 
assumed  the  ^'ovirniiient  of  Avignon,  annulled  the 
alienation  of  tlie  sacred  patrimony,  and  protected 
Rome  from  tlie  imposition  of  new  taxes.  Their 
boldness  was  justified,  not  only  by  the  general  opi- 
nion of  the  clergy,  but  by  the  support  and  power  of 
the  first  mouarehs  of  Christendom :  the  emperor 
Sigismond  declared  himself  the  servant  and  pro- 
tector of  the  synod  ;  Germany  and  France  adhered 
to  their  cause  ;  the  duke  of  Milan  was  the  enemy  of 
Eugenius  ;  and  lie  was  driven  from  the  Vatican  by 
an  insurrection  of  the  Roman  people.  Rejected  at 
the  same  time  by  his  temporal  and  spiritual  subjects, 
submission  was  his  only  choice:  by  a  most  humili- 
ating bull,  the  pope  repealed  his  own  acts,  and  rati- 
fied those  of  tlie  council ;  incorporated  his  legates 
and  cardinals  with  that  venerable  body  ;  and  seemed 
to  resign  himself  to  the  decrees  of  the  supreme  legis- 
lature. Their  fame  pervaded  the  countries  of  the 
east;  and  it  was  in  their  presence  that  Sigismond 
received  the  ambassadors  of  the  Turkish  sultan,' 
who  laid  at  his  feet  twelve  large  vases,  filled  with 
robes  of  silk  and  pieces  of  gold.  The 
iiiuheGreeks,  fathers of  Basil  aspired  to  the  glory  of 
reducing  the  Greeks,  as  well  as  the 
Bohemians,  williin  the  pale  of  the 
church  ;  and  their  deputies  invited  the  emperor  and 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  to  unite  with  an  as- 
sembly w  hich  possessed  the  confidence  of  the  western 
nations.  Pala-ologus  was  not  averse  to  the  pro- 
posal ;  and  his  ambassadors  were  introduced  with 
due  honours  into  the  catholic  senate.  But  the  choice 
of  the  place  appeared  to  be  an  insuperable  obstacle, 
since  he  refused  to  pass  the  Alps,  or  the  sea  of 
Sicily,  and  positively  required  that  the  synod  should 
be  adjourned  to  some  convenient  city  in  Italy,  or 
at  least  on  the  Danube.  The  other  articles  of 
this  treaty  were  more  readily  stipulated  :  it  was 
agreed  to  defray  the  travelling  expenses  of  the 
emperor,  with  a  train  of  seven  hundred  persons,' 
to  remit  an  immediate  sum  of  eight  thousand  du- 
cats' for  the  accommodation  of  the  Greek  clergy  ; 
and  in  his  absence  to  grant  a  supply  of  ten 
thousand  ducats,  with  three  hundred  archers  and 
some  galleys,  for  the  protection  of  Constantinople. 
The  city  of  Avignon  advanced  the  funds  for  the 
preliminary  expenses ;  and  the  embarkation  was 
prepared  at  Marseilles  with  some  difficulty  and 
delay. 


r  This  Turkish  embassy,  attesled  only  by  Crantzins,  is  related 
with  some  doubt  by  the  annalist  Spoudatiu9,  A.  D.  1433.  No.  23.  torn, 
i.  p.  824. 

»  Syropiihls,  p.  19,  In  this  list,  the  (Ireeks  appear  to  have  exceeded 
the  real  numbers  of  the  clergy  and  laity  which  afterwards  attended  the 
emperor  and  patriarch,  but  which  are  not  clearly  specified  by  the  {Treat 
ecclesiarch.  The  75,000  florins  which  they  asked  in  this  negociation  of 
the  pope  (p.  9.)  were  more  than  they  could  hope  or  want. 

I  I  use  inditferently  the  word-s  ducal  and  Jlorin,  which  derive  their 
names,  the  former  from  the  flukes  of  Milan,  the  latter  from  the  repnb. 
he  of  Florence.  These  gold  pieces,  the  first  that  were  coined  in  Italy, 
perhaps  in  the  Latin  world,  may  be  compared  in  weight  and  value  to 
one  third  of  the  Knulish  °;uinea. 

u  At  the  end  of  the  Lalin  version  of  Phranzes,  we  read  a  long  Greek 
epistle  or  declamation  of  George  of  Trcbizond,  who  advises  the  cm. 
peror  to  preft-r  Fugenius  and  Italy.  He  treats  with  contempt  the 
schismatic  assembly  of  Rasil,  the  barbarians  of  Gaul  and  Germany,  who 


In  his  distress  the  friendship  of  Pa-  j„,,„  p^,^,„g„, 
la'ologus  was  disputed  by  the  ecclesi-  embarks  in  the 
aslical  powers  of  the  west;  but  the  a.  ur  1437/ 
dexterous  activity  of  a  monarch  |)rc-  ^'"■■*- 
vailed  over  the  slow  del)atcs  and  inllcxiblc  temper 
of  a  republic.  The  decrees  of  Basil  continually 
tended  to  circumscribe  the  despotism  of  the  pope, 
and  to  erect  a  supreme  and  perpetual  tribunal  in  the 
church.  Eugenius  was  impatient  of  the  yoke;  and 
the  union  of  the  Greeks  might  all'ord  a  decent  pre- 
tence for  translating  a  rebellious  synod  from  the 
Rhine  to  the  Po.  The  independence  of  the  fatliers 
was  lost  if  they  passed  the  Alps  :  Savoy  or  Avignon, 
to  which  they  acceded  with  reluctance,  were  de- 
scribed at  Constantinople  as  situate  far  beyond  the 
pillars  of  Hercules ;"  the  emperor  and  his  clergy 
were  apprehensive  of  the  dangers  of  a  long  naviga- 
tion ;  they  were  oll'ended  by  a  haughty  declaration, 
that  after  suppressing  the  new  heresy  of  the  Bohe- 
mians, the  council  would  soon  eradicate  the  old 
heresy  of  the  Greeks.^  On  the  side  of  Eugenius, 
all  was  smooth,  and  yielding,  and  respectful:  and 
he  invited  the  Byzantine  monarch  to  heal  by  his 
presence  the  schism  of  the  Latin,  as  well  as  of  the 
eastern,  church.  Ferrara,  near  the  coast  of  the 
.\driatic,  was  proposed  for  their  amicable  interview  ; 
and  with  some  indulgence  of  forgery  and  theft,  a 
surreptitious  decree  was  procured,  which  transferred 
the  synod,  with  its  own  consent,  to  that  Italian 
city.  Nine  galleys  were  equipped  for  this  service 
at  Venice,  and  in  the  isle  of  Candia ;  their  diligence 
anticipated  the  slower  vessels  of  Basil :  the  Roman 
admiral  was  commissioned  to  burn,  sink,  and  de- 
stroy ;'  and  these  priestly  squadrons  might  have 
encountered  each  other  in  the  same  seas  where 
Athens  and  Sparta  had  formerly  contended  for  the 
pre-eminence  of  glory.  Assaulted  by  the  impor- 
tunity of  the  factions,  who  were  ready  to  fight  for 
tlie  possession  of  his  person,  Palaiologus  hesitated 
before  he  left  his  palace  and  country  on  a  perilous 
e.vperiment.  His  father's  advice  still  dwelt  on  his 
memory:  and  reason  must  suggest,  that  since  the 
Latins  were  divided  among  themselves,  they  could 
never  unite  in  a  foreign  cause.  Sigismond  dissuaded 
the  unseasonable  adventure ;  his  advice  was  im- 
partial, since  he  adhered  to  the  council ;  and  it  was 
enforced  by  the  strange  belief,  that  the  German 
C;esar  would  nominate  a  Greek  his  heir  and  suc- 
cessor in  the  empire  of  the  west.'  Even  the  Turk- 
ish sultan  was  a  counsellor  whom  it  might  be  unsafe 


had  conspired  to  transport  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  Ijeyood  the  Alps, 
ol  uflXioi  (says  he)  <TC  Kai  Tr\v  nera  <Tov  fft/i'oioi- efw  tww  'Hp(i«Xf lau 
■jnXf.jf  Kat  wepa  Vaot^puiv  e^aCovtrt,  Was  Constantinople  unprovided 
with  a  map? 

X  Syropulus  (p.  26—31.)  attests  his  own  indignation,  and  that  of  liik 
countrymen;  and  the  Basil  deputies,  who  excused  the  rash  declaration, 
could  neither  deny  nor  alter  an  act  of  the  council. 

>-  Coodolmieri,  the  Pope's  nephew  and  admiral,  expressly  declared, 
''iT(  v(,iafiOv  tx^t  TTapa  Ton  V\ana  tva  -iT o\lfiy\<i rj  otTOv  av  ei-pf;  Ta  KaT- 
ipia  Tfjf  ^vvoiov,  Kai  (i  iuvf\fi*\  Karavrt]  Kat  atjtaviatj.  The  naval 
orders  of  the  synod  were  less  peremptory',  and,  till  the'  hostile  squad- 
rr)ns  appeared,  Iwth  parties  tried  to  conceal  their  quarrel  from  llie 
Greeks, 

r  Syropulus  mentions  the  hopes  of  Palxologus  (p.  36.)  and  the  lasl 
adviceof  Siffismond,  (p.  57.)  At  Corfu,  the  Greek  emperor  was  inftsln.- J 
of  his  friend's  death ;  liad  he  known  it  sooner,  he  would  have  returned 
home,  (p.  79.) 
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to  trust,  but  whom  it  was  dangerous  to  ofl'end. 
Ainuratli  was  unskilled  in  the  disputes,  but  he  was 
apprehensive  of  the  union,  of  the  Christians.  From 
his  own  treasures,  he  oO'ered  to  relieve  the  wants  of 
the  Byzantine  court;  yet  he  declared  with  seeming 
magnanimity,  that  Constantinople  should  be  secure 
and  inviolate,  in  the  absence  of  her  sovereign.^  The 
resolution  of  Pala>oIogus  was  decided  by  the  most 
splendid  gifts  and  the  most  specious  promises:  he 
wished  to  escape  for  a  while  from  a  scene  of  danger 
and  distress  ;  and  after  dismissing  with  an  ambigu- 
ous answer  the  messengers  of  the  council,  he  de- 
clared his  intention  of  embarking  in  the  Roman 
galleys.  The  age  of  the  patriarch  Joseph  was  more 
susceptible  of  fear  than  of  hope  ;  he  trembled  at  the 
perils  of  the  sea,  and  expressed  his  apprehension, 
that  his  feeble  voice,  with  thirty  perhaps  of  his  ortho- 
dox brethren,  would  be  oppressed  in  a  foreign  land 
by  the  power  and  numbers  of  a  Latin  synod.  He 
yielded  to  the  royal  mandate,  to  the  flattering  as- 
surance, that  be  would  be  heard  as  the  oracle  of 
nations,  and  to  the  secret  wish  of  learning  from  his 
brother  of  the  west,  to  deliver  the  church  from  the 
yoke  of  kings.''  The  five  cross-bearers,  or  dignita- 
ries, of  St.  Sophia,  were  bound  to  attend  his 
person  ;  and  one  of  these,  the  great  ecclesiarch  or 
preacher,  Sylvester  Syropulus,'^  has  composed  a  free 
and  curious  history  '^  of  the  false  union.'^  Of  the 
clergy  that  reluctantly  obeyed  the  summons  of  the 
emperor  and  the  patriarch,  submission  was  the  first 
duty,  and  patience  the  most  useful  virtue.  In  a 
chosen  list  of  twenty  bishops,  we  discover  the  metro- 
politan titles  of  Heraclea  and  Cyzicus,  Nice  and 
Nicomedia,  Ephesus  and  Trebizond,  and  the  per- 
.sonal  merit  of  Mark  and  Bessarion,  who,  in  the 
confidence  of  their  learning  and  eloquence,  were 
promoted  to  the  episcopal  rank.  Some  monks 
and  philosophers  were  named  to  display  the  science 
and  sanctity  of  the  Greek  church :  and  the  service 
of  the  choir  was  performed  by  a  select  band  of 
singers  and  musicians.  The  patriarchs  of  Alexan- 
dria, Antioch,  and  Jerusalem,  appeared  by  their 
genuine  or  fictitious  deputies  ;  the  primate  of 
Russia  represented  a  national  church,  and  the 
Greeks  might  contend  with  the  Latins  in  the  ex- 
tent of  their  spiritual  empire.     The  precious  vases 

a  Phranzes  himself,  though  from  cliiTL-rent  motives,  was  of  the  advice 
of  Araurath.  (I.  ti.  c.  13.)  Utinam  iie  synodus  ista  iiiiquam  filisset,  si 
taotas  ofFeusioncs  et  detrimenta  paritura  erat.  Tliis  Turkish  eiubassj' 
is  likewise  mentioned  by  Syropiihis;  (p.  58.)  and  Amuratli  kept  Ins 
word.  He  might  threaten,  (p.  123.  219.)  but  he  never  attacked,  tlic 
city. 

b  The  reader  will  smile  at  the  simplicity  with  which  he  imparted 
these  hopes  to  his  favourites:  latavrnv  n\i]p'><l>optav  axn^eiv  iiXirife 
Kat  dia  TOW  HaTfa  eOappet  eXevt/epiairat  Trin  EKKXr)(Tiav  alto  Trtlv  aTTOTe- 
$€iatjv  nvTou  doi»,\e(av  TTttpa  Tov  /jaffiXeujc,  (p.  92.)  Vet  it  would  have 
been  dilficult  for  him  to  have  praetised  the  lessons  of  Gregory  VII. 

c  IThe  christian  name  of  Sylvester  is  Iwrrowed  from  the  Latin  calen- 
dar. In  modern  Greek,  Troi-Xot,  as  a  diminutive,  is  added  to  the  ends 
of  words:  nor  can  any  reasoning  of  Creygtiton,  the  editor,  excuse  his 
changing  into  Syiiropuius  iSguros,  fnscus)  the  Syropulusof  his  own 
manuscript,  whose  name  is  subscribed  with  his  own  hand  in  the  nets  of 
the  council  of  Florence.  Why  might  not  the  author  be  of  Syrian  ex- 
traction ? 

d  From  the  conclusion  of  the  history,  I  should  fix  the  date  to  the 
year  14*14,  four  ye.irs  after  the  synod,  when  the  great  ecclesiarch  liad 
abdicated  his  oltice.  (sectio  xii.  p.  3;(0— .T-VI.)  His  passions  were  cDoU-d 
by  time  and  retirement;  and,  although  Syropulus  is  often  partial,  he 
IS  never  intemperate. 

e   Vera  hisloria  tntionis  non  vera  inter  Crtecos  et  Lalijios,  (  Hagtt: 

Comitis,   1660,  in  folio,)  was  first  published  with  n   loose  and    llorid 
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of  St  Sophia  were  exposed  to  the  winds  and  waves, 
that  the  patriarch  might  olliciate  with  becoming 
splendour  ;  whatever  gold  the  emperor  could  pro- 
cure, was  expended  in  the  massy  ornaments  of  his 
bed  and  chariot;'  and  while  they  allectcd  to  main- 
tain the  prosperity  of  their  ancient  fortune,  they 
quarrelled  for  the  division  of  fifteen  thousand  ducats, 
the  first  alms  of  the  Roman  pontifl'.  After  the  ne- 
cessary preparations,  John  Pahi^ologus,  with  a  nu- 
merous train,  accompanied  by  his  brother  Demetrius, 
and  the  most  respectable  persons  of  the  church  and 
state,  embarked  in  eight  vessels  with  sails  and 
oars,  which  steered  through  the  Turkish  straits  of 
Gallipoli  to  the  Archipelago,  the  Morea,  and  the 
Adriatic  Gulf.B 

After  a  tedious  and  troublesome  na-  ff-^  triumphal 
vigafion  of  seventy-seven  days,  this  ''"?''/,' )f,"J"' 
religious  squadron  cast  anchor  before  Feb.  9. 
Venice ;  and  their  reception  proclaimed  the  joy 
and  magnificence  of  that  powerful  republic.  In  the 
command  of  the  world,  the  modest  Augustus  had 
never  claimed  such  honours  from  his  subjects  as 
were  paid  to  his  feeble  successor  by  an  independent 
state.  Seated  on  the  poop,  on  a  lofty  throne,  be 
received  the  visit,  or,  in  the  Greek  style,  the  atlora- 
tiim,  of  the  doge  and  senators.''  They  sailed  in  the 
Bucentaur,  which  was  accompanied  by  twelve  stately 
galleys  :  the  sea  was  overspread  with  innumerable 
gondolas  of  pomp  and  pleasure  ;  the  air  resounded 
with  music  and  acclamations  ;  the  mariners,  and 
even  the  vessels,  were  dressed  in  silk  and  gold ;  and 
in  all  the  emblems  and  pageants,  the  Roman  eagles 
were  blended  with  the  lions  of  .St.  Mark.  The  tri- 
umphal procession,  ascending  the  great  canal, 
passed  under  the  bridge  of  the  Rialto  ;  and  the 
eastern  strangers  gazed  with  admiration  on  the 
palaces,  the  churches,  and  the  populousncss  of  a 
city,  that  seems  to  float  on  the  bosom  of  the  waves.' 
They  sighed  to  behold  the  spoils  and  trophies  with 
which  it  had  been  decorated  after  the  sack  of  Con- 
stantinople. After  an  hospitable  enteitainment  of 
fifteen  days,  Palajologus  pursued  his  journey  by 
land  and  water  from  Venice  to  Ferrara  :  and,  on 
this  occasion,  the  pride  of  the  Vatican  was  tempered 
by  policy  to  indulge  the  ancient  dig-  ;„,„  perrara, 
nity  of  the  emperor  of  the  east.     He 


Feb.  28. 


version,  by  Robert  Creyghton,  chaplain  to  Charles  II.  in  his  exile.  The 
zeal  of  the  editor  has  prefixed  a  polemic  title,  for  the  beginning  of 
the  original  is  wanting.  Syropulus  niay  be  ranked  with  the  best  of  the 
Byzantine  writers  for  the  merit  ctf  his  narration,  and  even  of  his  style; 
but  he  IS  excluded  from  the  orthodox  collections  of  the  councils. 

f  Syropulus  (p.  t>3.)  simply  expres.ses  his  mtention  ii'  ot'Tu>  iro.u- 
TTf  I'dJV  tv  IxaXoic  fltlav  flaaiXet'i  wop'  £Kit\'tt)v  vitntCotTO  ;  aiul  the  Latin 
of  Creyghton  may  atlbrd  a  specimen  of  his  tlorid  paraphrase.  Vt  pomp;i 
circunidnctus  noster  Imperator  Italiie  populis  aliquis  deauratus  Jupi- 
ter crederetur,  ant  Crresuscx  opulenta  Lytiia. 

K  Although  I  cannot  stop  to  <piote  Syropulus  for  every  fact,  1  will 
observe  that  the  navigation  of  the  Greeks  from  Constantinople  to 
Venice  and  Ferrara  is  contained  in  the  fourth  section,  (p.  (^— 100. )  and 
tlint  the  historian  has  the  uncommon  talent  of  placing  each  scene  before 
the  reader's  eye. 

li  At  the  time  of  the  synod,  I'liaranzcs  was  in  Pehiponnesus  ;  hut  he 
receiveil  from  the  despot  Demetrius,  a  faithful  account  of  the  hoiionr. 
able  reception  of  the  emperor  and  patri.irch  both  at  Venice  and  Fer- 
rara. (Oux  ....  scdentent  Iinprratotcm  orfoenf.)  which  are  more 
slightly  mentioned  by  the  Latins,  (I.  ii.  c.  14 — I(i.) 

i  The  astonishment  of  a  Greek  uriiiccanda  French  AmlMSsaJor  (Me- 
moirrs  t\v  Philippe  de  Comities,  1.  vii.  c.  18.)  at  the  sight  of  Venice. 
abundantly  prove,  that  in  the  til'teiuitli  century  it  was  the  tin<t  and 
most  splendid  of  the  christian  cities.  For  the  spoils  of  Constaotiuoplc 
at  Venice,  see  Syropulus,  (p.  87.) 
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nindc  his  entry  on  a  black  liorsc  ;  but  n  ii)ilk-\vbite 
slecil,  wliosc  triippin^s  were  cmliroidcrcil  with  golden 
eagles,  was  led  lieloie  liini;  and  the  canopy  was 
borne  over  liis  head  by  tlie  princes  of  Kste,  the  sons 
or  kinsmen  of  Nicholas,  marquis  of  the  city,  and  a 
sovereign  more  powerful  than  himself.''  Palteologus 
did  not  ali<;ht  till  he  reached  the  bottom  of  the 
staircase  :  the  pope  advanced  to  the  door  of  the 
apartment ;  refused  his  prolVered  genulleetion  ;  and. 
after  a  paternal  embrace,  conducted  the  emperor  to 
a  seat  on  his  left-hand.  Nor  would  the  patriarch 
descend  from  his  galley,  till  a  ceremony,  almost 
e(|ual,  had  been  stipulated  between  the  bishops  of 
Konie  and  Constantinople.  The  latter  was  saluted 
by  his  brother  w  ith  a  kiss  of  union  and  charity  : 
nor  would  any  of  tlie  Greek  ecclesiastics  submit  to 
kiss  the  feet  of  the  western  primate.  On  the  open- 
ing of  the  s\  nod,  the  place  of  honour  in  the  centre  was 
claimed  by  the  temporal  and  ecclesiastical  chiefs  ; 
and  it  was  only  by  alleging  that  his  predecessors 
had  not  assisted  in  person  at  Nice  or  Chalcedon, 
that  Eugenius  could  evade  the  ancient  precedents 
of  Constantinc  and  Marcian.  After  much  debate, 
it  was  agreed  that  the  right  and  left  sides  of  the 
church  should  be  occupied  by  the  two  nations ; 
that  the  solitary  chair  of  St.  Peter  sliould  be  raised 
the  lirst  of  the  Latin  line  ;  and  that  tlic  throne  of 
the  Greek  emperor,  at  the  head  of  Ids  clergy,  should 
be  equal  and  opposite  to  the  second  place,  the  va- 
cant seat  of  the  emperor  of  the  west.' 

■,   f...  IJut  as  soon  as  festivity  and  form  had 

Council  of  the  .  -' 

Greeks  and  La-   givcn  placc  to  a  more  serious  treaty, 

anil  Florence',^     "'^  Greeks  were  dissatislied  with  their 
'^Oh'  8^'      J°"''"ey,  with  themselves,  and  with  the 
A.  D.  H.-i9.      pope.     The  artful  pencil  of  his  emis- 
July  6.  •      ,     .       •   i    ,  ,  ■      • 

saries  had  painted  him  in  a  prosperous 

state ;  at  the  head  of  the  princes  and  prelates  of 
Europe,  obedient  at  his  voice,  to  believe  and  to  arm. 
The  thin  appearance  of  the  universal  synod  of  Fei- 
raia  betrayed  his  weakness  ;  and  the  Latins  opened 
the  tirst  session  with  only  live  archbishops,  eighteen 
bishops,  and  ten  abbots,  the  greatest  part  of  w  liom 
were  the  subjects  or  countrymen  of  the  Italian  pon- 
tiff. Except  the  duke  of  IJurgundy,  none  of  the 
potentates  of  the  west  condescended  to  appear  in 
person,  or  by  their  ambassadors  ;  nor  was  it  possi- 
ble to  suppress  the  judicial  acts  of  Hasil  against  the 
<Iignity  and  person  of  Eugenius,  which  were  finally 
concluded  by  a  new  election.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, a  truce  or  delay  was  asked  and  granted,  till 


k  Nicholas  III.  of  lisle  reigned  for  forty-cight  ycars.(  A.  D.  1393— 
1-141.)  and  was  lord  of  Ferraia,  Modciia,  Uegpio.  Parma,  Rovigo,  and 
<'ommachio.  See  his  Lite  in  Muratori.  (Antichita  Esteiise.  torn,  ii  p. 
1.W-2U1.)  ' 

1  Tlie  I.alin  vuljjar  was  nrovuked  tu  laughter  at  the  strange  dresses 
of  the  Greeks,  and  especially  the  length  of  their  garments,  their  sleeves, 
and  their  beards ;  nor  was  the  emperor  distinguished,  excefit  hy  the 
punde  colour,  and  his  diadem  or  tiara  with  a  jewel  on  the  top.  (Hody 
d_e  Gra-eis  llhistribns,  p.  31.)  I'et  another  spectator  confesses,  that  tlie 
Greek  fashion  was  piu  grave  e  piu  dcgna  than  the  Italian.  (VeS|)asiano, 
in  Vit.  Eugeo.  IV.  in  Muratori,  torn.  xxv.  n.  2fil.) 

■n  For  the  emperor's  hunting,  see  Syropulus,  (p.  1.1,1,  111.  191.)  The 
pope  had  fent  him  eleven  miserable  hacks;  but  iielKiuglit  a  strong  and 
swift  horse  that  came  from  Iliissi.i.  The  name  oi jnnizarjen  may  snr. 
pri*^ :  but  the  name,  rather  than  the  institution,  had  piLssed  from  the 
tntomaii  to  the  Byzantine  court,  and  is  often  nsid  in  the  last  age  of 
tlie  empire. 


Pal.Tologus  could  expect  from  the  consent  of  the 
Latins  sonic  temporal  reward  for  an  unpopular 
union  ;  and  after  the  (irst  .session,  the  |)iiblie  pro- 
ecediiigs  were  adjourned  above  si.\  mouths.  The 
emperor,  with  a  chosen  band  of  his  favourites  and 
janizaries,  fixed  his  summer  residence  at  a  pleasant 
spacious  monastery,  six  miles  from  Ferrara ;  forgot, 
in  the  pleasures  of  the  chace,  the  distress  of  the 
church  and  state  ;  and  persisted  in  destroying  the 
game,  without  listening  to  the  just  complaints  of  lite 
nKir(|iiis  or  the  husbandman.'"  In  the  meanwhile, 
his  unfortunate  Greeks  were  exposed  to  all  the 
miseries  of  exile  and  poverty  ;  for  the  support  of 
each  stranger,  a  monthly  allowance  was  assigned  of 
three  or  four  gold  florins  ;  and  although  the  entire 
sum  did  not  amount  to  seven  hundred  florins,  a  long 
arrear  was  repeatedly  incurred  by  the  indigence  or 
policy  of  the  Roman  court."  They  sighed  for  a 
speedy  deliverance,  but  their  escape  was  prevented 
by  a  triple  chain:  a  passport  from  their  superiors 
was  required  at  the  gates  of  Ferrara;  the  govern- 
ment of  Venice  had  engaged  to  arrest  and  send 
back  the  fugitives;  and  inevitable  punishment 
awaited  them  at  Constantinople:  excommunication, 
lines,  and  a  sentence,  w  hieh  did  not  respect  the  sa- 
cerdotal dignity,  that  they  should  be  stripped  naked 
and  publicly  whipped."  It  was  only  by  the  alterna- 
tive of  hunger  or  dispute  that  the  Greeks  could  be 
persuaded  to  open  the  first  conference  ;  and  they 
yielded  with  extreme  reluctance  to  attend  from 
Ferrara  to  Florence  the  rear  of  a  Hying  synod.  This 
new  translation  was  urged  by  inevitable  necessity  ; 
the  city  was  visited  by  the  plague;  the  fidelity  of 
the  marquis  might  be  suspected  ;  the  mercenary 
troops  of  the  duke  of  Milan  were  at  the  gates ;  and 
as  they  occupied  Romagna,  it  was  not  without  difli- 
culty  and  danger  that  the  pope,  the  emperor,  and 
the  bishops,  explored  their  way  through  the  unfre- 
quented paths  of  the  Apennine.i" 

Yet  all  these  obstacles  were  surmounted  by  time 
and  policy.  The  violence  of  the  fathers  of  Basil 
rather  promoted  than  injured  the  cause  of  Euge- 
nius :  the  nations  of  Europe  abhorred  the  schism, 
and  disowned  the  election,  of  Felix  the  fifth,  who 
was  successively  a  duke  of  Savoy,  a  hermit,  and  a 
pope  ;  and  the  great  princes  were  gradually  re- 
claimed by  his  competitor  to  a  favourable  neutrality 
and  it  firm  attachment.  The  legates,  with  some  re-  j 
spectabic  members,  deserted  to  the  Roman  army, 
which  insensibly  rose  in  numbers  and  reputation  : 


II  The  Greeks  obtained,  with  much  didiculty,  that  instead  uf  provi. 
sions,  money  should  be  distribuled,  four  florins  per  month  to  the  per. 
sons  nf  liniiourable  rank,  and  three  florins  to  their  servants,  with  an 
addiiii.n  of  thirty  more  to  the  emperor,  twenty-tive  to  the  patriarch, 
and  twenty  to  the  prince,  or  despot,  Demetrius.  The  payment  of  the 
first  month  amounted  to  691  florins,  a  sum  which  will  not  allow  lis  to 
reckon  above  200  (ireeks  of  every  eooditioo.  (Syropulus,  p.  101,  lO.'i.) 
(Jn  the  20th  of  October  1438,  there  was  an  arrear  of  four  iiiontlis;  in 
ApriI-1 139,  of  three  ;  and  uf  live  and  a  half  in  July,  at  the  time  of  tli,- 
union,  (p.  172.  205  271.) 

o  Syropulus  (p.  HI,  142.  204,  221.)  deplores  the  imprisonment  of  tin- 
Greeks,  and  the  tyranny  of  the  emperor  and  patriarch, 

V  The  wars  of  Italy  are  most  clearly  represented  in  the  thirteenth 
volume  of  the  Annals  of  Muratori.  The  schismatic  Greek,  Syropulus, 
(p.  l4o,)  apiiears  to  have  exaggerated  the  fear  and  disorder  of  the  p'ipe 
in  his  retreat  from  Ferrara  to  Florence,  which  is  proved  by  the  acts  to 
have  been  somewhat  mure  decent  and  deliberate. 
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the  council  of  Basil  was  reduced  to  tliirty-ninc 
bishops,  and  three  hundred  of  the  inferior  clergy  :' 
while  the  Latins  of  Florence  could  produce  the 
subscriptions  of  the  pope  himself,  eight  cardinals, 
two  patriarchs,  eight  archbishops,  fifty-two  bishops, 
and  forty-five  abbots,  or  chiefs  of  religious  orders. 
After  the  labour  of  nine  months,  and  the  debates  of 
twenty-five  sessions,  they  attained  the  advantage 
and  glory  of  the  re-union  of  the  Greeks.  Four 
principal  questions  had  beeu  agitated  between  the 
two  churches :  1.  The  use  of  unleavened  bread  in 
the  communion  of  Christ's  body.  2.  The  nature  of 
purgatory.  3.  The  supremacy  of  the  pope.  And,  4. 
The  single  or  double  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
The  cause  of  either  nation  was  managed  by  ten 
theological  champions  :  the  Latins  were  supported 
by  the  iue-xhaustible  eloquence  of  cardinal  Julian  : 
and  Mark  of  Ephesus  and  Bessarion  of  Nice  were 
the  bold  and  able  leaders  of  the  Greek  forces.  We 
may  bestow  some  praise  on  the  progress  of  human 
reason,  by  observing,  that  the  first  of  these  ques- 
tions was  now  treated  as  an  immaterial  rite,  which 
might  innocently  vary  with  the  fashion  of  the  age 
and  country.  With  regard  to  the  second,  both 
parties  were  agreed  in  the  belief  of  an  intermediate 
state  of  purgation  for  the  venial  sins  of  the  faithful  ; 
and  whether  their  souls  were  purified  by  elemental 
fire  was  a  doubtful  point,  which  in  a  few  years 
might  be  conveniently  settled  on  the  spot  by  the 
disputants.  The  claims  of  supremacy  appeared  of 
a  more  weighty  and  substantial  kind  ;  yet  by  the 
orientals  the  Roman  bishop  had  ever  been  respected 
as  the  first  of  the  five  patriarchs  ;  nor  did  they 
scruple  to  admit,  that  his  jurisdiction  should  be 
exercised  agreeable  to  the  holy  canons  ;  a  vague 
allowance,  which  might  be  defined  or  eluded  by  oc- 
casional convenience.  The  procession  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  from  the  Father  alone,  or  from  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  was  an  article  of  faith  which  had  sunk 
much  deeper  into  the  minds  of  men  ;  and  in  the 
sessions  of  Ferrara  and  Florence,  the  Latin  addition 
of  Jilioquc  was  subdivided  into  two  questions,  whe- 
ther it  were  legal,  and  whether  it  were  orthodox. 
Perhaps  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  boast  on  this 
subject  of  my  own  impartial  indiQerenee  ;  but  I 
must  think  that  the  Greeks  were  strongly  supported 
by  the  prohibition  of  the  council  of  Chaleedon, 
against  adding  any  article  whatsoever  to  the  creed 
of  Nice,  or  rather  of  Constantinople.'  In  earthly 
affairs,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  an  assembly 
of  legislators  can  bind  their  successors  invested  with 
powers  equal  to  their  own.  But  the  dictates  of 
inspiration  must  be  true  and  unchangeable  :  nor 


q  Syrnpiilus  is  pleased  to  reckon  seven  hundred  prelates  in  the 
council  ot"  Basil.  T!ie  error  is  ni.inifest,  and  perhaps  v<duntary.  That 
cxtrava;;ant  nunilier  conld  not  he  supplied  hv  all  the  ecrlesiasties  of 
every  deforce  who  were  present  at  tlie  council,  nor  hy  nil  the  ahsetit 
hishops  of  the  west,  who,  expressly  or  tacitly,  might  adhere  to  its 
decrees. 

r  The  Greeks,  who  dislikeil  the  union,  were  unwilling;  to  sally  from 
this  strong  fortres.«,  (p.  178.  IBS.  ITO.  202.  of  Syropolus.)  The"slianie 
of  the  Latins  was  a^^ravated  hy  their  producing;  an  old  IV!S.  of  ihe 
second  eonncit  of  Nice,  vritUfttwque  in  the  Niceue  creed.  A  palpable 
forgery  !  (p.  173  ) 

'  'He  i7«  (said  ai)  eminent  Greek)  orav  eir  vaov  tietXOta  AaTiiue  ov 


should  a  private  bishop,  or  a  provincial  synod,  have 
presumed  to  innovate  against  the  judgment  of  the 
catholic  church.  On  the  substance  of  the  doctrine, 
the  controversy  was  equal  and  endless :  reason  is 
confounded  by  the  procession  of  a  deity;  the  gos- 
pel, which  lay  on  the  altar,  was  silent;  the  various 
texts  of  the  fathers  might  be  corrupted  by  fraud 
or  entangled  by  sophistry  ;  and  the  Greeks  were 
ignorant  of  the  characters  and  writings  of  the  Latin 
saints.'  Of  this  at  least  we  may  be  sure,  that  neither 
side  could  be  convinced  by  the  arguments  of  their 
opponents.  Prejudice  may  be  enlightened  by  rea- 
son, and  a  superficial  glance  may  be  rectified  by  a 
clear  and  more  perfect  view  of  an  object  adapted  to 
our  faculties.  But  the  bishops  and  monks  had  been 
taught  from  their  infancy  to  repeat  a  form  of  mys- 
terious words  ;  their  national  and  personal  honour 
depended  on  the  repetition  of  the  same  sounds  ;  and 
their  narrow  minds  were  hardened  and  inflamed  by 
the  acrimony  of  a  public  dispute. 

While  they  were  lost  in  a  cloud  of  ?jeKociat!ons 
dust  and  darkness,  the  pope  and  empe-  '"''h  the  Greeks, 
ror  were  desirous  of  a  seeming  union,  which  could 
alone  accomplish  the  purposes  of  their  interview  ; 
and  the  obstinacy  of  public  dispute  was  softened  by 
the  arts  of  private  and  personal  negoeiation.  The 
patriarch  Joseph  had  sunk  under  the  weight  of  age 
and  infirmities  ;  his  dying  voice  breathed  the  eoun- 
.sels  of  charity  and  concord,  and  his  vacant  be- 
nefice might  tempt  the  hopes  of  the  ambitious  clergy. 
The  ready  and  active  obedience  of  the  archbishops 
of  Russia  and  Nice,  of  Isidore  and  Bessarion,  was 
prompted  and  recompensed  hy  their  speedy  promo- 
tion to  the  dignity  of  cardinals.  Bessarion,  in  the 
first  debates,  had  stood  forth  the  most  strenuous  and 
eloquent  champion  of  the  Greek  church ;  and  if 
the  apostate,  the  bastard,  was  reprobated  by  his 
country,'  he  appears  in  ecclesiastical  story  a  rare 
example  of  a  patriot  who  was  recommended  to  court- 
favour  by  loud  opposition  and  well-timed  compli- 
ance. With  the  aid  of  his  two  spiritual  coadjutors, 
the  emperor  applied  his  arguments  to  the  general 
situation  and  personal  characters  of  the  bishops, 
and  each  was  successively  moved  by  authority  and 
example.  Their  revenues  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
Turks,  their  persons  in  thoseof  the  Latins  ;  an  epis- 
copal treasure,  three  robes  and  forty  ducats,  -was 
soon  exhausted  :"  the  hopes  of  their  return  still  de- 
pended on  the  ships  of  Venice  and  the  alms  of 
Rome  :  and  such  was  their  indigence,  that  their 
arrears,  the  payment  of  a  debt,  would  be  accepted 
as  a  favour,  and  might  operate  as  a  bribe.^  The 
danger  and  relief  of  Constantinople  might  excnse 


TTpOfTKuKO  run  Twv  (Kete<  ul<«>',  tnct  ovi€  •jvtupi^ti  riva,  (Syropillus, 
p.  109.)  See  the  perplexity  of  the  Greeks,  (p.  217,  2IS.  2.V2.  251  273.) 

t  See  the  pcdile  altercation  of  Mark  and  Bessarion  in  Syropniu.s,  {p. 
257.)  who  never  dis.-einbles  the  vices  of  his  own  |>arty,  and  fairly 
prai.ses  the  virtues  of  the  Latins. 

II  For  the  poverty  of  the  Greek  bishops,  sec  a  remarkable  passage  of 
Dncas,  (c.  31.)  One  had  possessed,  for  his  whole  proj>erty,  three  old 
j;owns,  8cc.  By  tcachiiij;  one  and  twenty  years  in  his  monastery,  Bes. 
s;irion  himself  had  tiillected  forty  !;old  tloriris;  hut  of  the*c,  the  arch, 
bishop  had  expended  twenty. eiyhl  in  his  voya;;e  from  relopoQnestis 
and  the  remainder  at  Constantinople.  (Syropnlu;!,  p.  127.} 

X  Syropuhts  denies  that  the  Greeks  received  any  uioitey  before  they 
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some  prudent  and  pious  dissimulation;  and  it  was 
insinuated,  that  the  oljstinate  heretics  who  should 
resist  the  consent  of  the  east  and  west,  would  he 
abandoned  in  a  hostile  land  to  the  revenge  or  jus- 
tice of  the  Homan  pontine      In   the  lirst  private 
asscmblj-  of  the  Greeks,  the  formulary  of  union  was 
approved  by  twenty-four,  and  rejected  by  twelve, 
members  ;  but  the  live  eross-heurcrs  of  St.  Sophia, 
w  lio  aspired  to  represent  tlic  patriarch,  were  disqua- 
lilied  by  ancient  discipline  ;  and  their  rif;ht  of  vot- 
ing was  transferred  toan  ohse(iuious  train  of  monks, 
grammarians,  and  profane  laymen.     The  will  of  the 
monarch  produced  a  false  and  servile  unanimity, 
and  no  more  than  tw  o  patriots  had  courage  to  speak 
their  own  sentiments  and   those  of  their  country. 
Demetrius,  the  emperor's  brother,  retired  to  Venice, 
that  he  might  not  be  witness  of  the  union  ;    and 
Mark  of  Ephesus,  mistaking  perhaps  his  pride  for 
his  conscience,  disclaimed  all  communion  with  the 
Latin  heretics,  and  avowed  himself  the  champion 
and  confessor  of  the  orthodox  creed.'     In  the  treaty 
between  the  two  nations,  several  forms  of  consent 
were   proposed,  such  as  might  satisfy  the  Latins, 
without  dishonouring  the  Greeks:  and  they  weighed 
the  scruples  of  words  and  syllables,  till  the  theolo- 
gical balance  trembled  with  a  slight  preponderance 
in  favour  of  the  Vatican.     It  was  agreed,  (I  must 
entreat  the  attention  of  the  reader,)  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  proceeds  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,   as 
from  one  principle  and  one  substance  ;  that  he  pro- 
ceeds ly  the  Son,  being  of  the  same  nature  and  sub- 
stance, and  that  he  proceeds  from  tlie  Father  and 
the  Son,  by  one  spiralion  and  production.     It  is  less 
didicult  to  understand  the  articles  of  the  preliminary 
treaty  ;  that  the  pope  should  defray  all  the  expenses 
of  the  Greeks  in  their  return  home  ;  that  he  should 
annually  maintain  two  galleys  and  three  hundred 
.soldiers  for  the  defence  of  Constantinople  ;  that  all 
the  ships  which  transported  pilgrims  to  Jerusalem 
should  be  obliged  to  touch   at  that  port ;    that  as 
often  as  they  were  required,  the  pope  should  fur- 
nish ten  galleys  for  a  year,  or  twenty  for  six  months  ; 
and  that  he  should  powerfully  solicit  the  princes 
of  Europe,  if  the  emperor  had  occasion  for  land- 
forces. 
Eujenius    dp-      The  Same  year,  and  almost  the  same 
''a!V"i«8!'  '  day,  were  marked  by   the  deposition 
JuneM.       of  Eugenius  at  IJasil ;    and,   at  Flo- 
rence, by  his  re-union  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins. 
In  the   former  .synod,  (which  he  styled  indeed  an 
assembly  of  diemons,)  the  pope  was  branded  with 

lad  subscribed  the  .id  of  union  (p.  28,'!.)  :  yet  he  relates  some  suspicions 
circuimlances :  and  Uicir  bribery  and  curruntion  are  positivelv  atlirmed 
by  till-  liistorian  Ducas. 

)•  Tlie  Greelts  most  pilcously  express  their  own  fears  of  exile  and 
perpetual  slavery;  (Syropul.  p.  luc)  and  tliey  were  strongly  moved 
by  the  emperors  threats,  (p.  2(i0.) 

«  I  had  forgot  another  |>opular  and  orthodox  protester-  a  favourite 
hound  who  usually  lay  qujet  on  the  faol.rlotli  of  the  emperor's  throne  ; 
but  who  barked  most  furiously  while  the  act  of  union  was  readinir, 
without  bein;:  silenred  by  the  soothing  or  the  laslies  of  the  royal  at. 
lendants.  (Syro|iul.  p.  ili'i,  2f)6.) 

a  From  the  oriKinal  Lives  of  the  Popes,  in  Muratori's  Collection, 
(torn.  ill.  p,  11.  tom.  XXV.)  the  manners  ol  Eugenius  IV.  appear  to  have 
ueen  ai-cent,  and  even  exemplary.  His  situation,  exposed  to  the  world 
ana  to  Ins  enemies,  was  a  restraint,  and  is  a  pledge. 

1  "}';'l"'l'".  "tl'cr  than  subscribe,  would  have  assisted,  as  the  least 
e»n,  nl  Ihc  ceremony  of  the  union,     lie  was  compelled  to  do  bolli ,  and 


the  guilt  of  simony,  perjury,  tyranny,  heresy,  and 
schism  ;'  and  tleclared  to  be  incorrigible  in  bis 
vices,  unworthy  of  any  title,  and  ineai)able  of  hold- 
ing any  eeelesiastical  offiec.     In  the    „ 

Ke.iinion  of  the 

latter  he  was  revered  as  the  true  and    tireeks  at  Flo. 
holy  vicar  of  Christ,  who  after  a  sepa-   "^a.'d.  1.138. 
ration  of  six  hundred  yeais  had  recon-        ^"'^  *■ 
eilcd  the  catholics  of  the  east  and  west  in  one  fold, 
and    under   one  shepherd.     The  act  of  union  was 
subscribed  by  the  pope,  the  emperor,  and  the  princi- 
pal members  of  both  churches;  even  by  those  who, 
like  Syropulus,''  had  been  deprived  of  the  right  of 
voting.     Two  copies  might  have  suflieed  for  the  east 
and  west;  but  Eugenius  was  not  satisfied,  unless 
four  authentic  and  similar  transcripts  were  signed 
and  attested  as  the  monuments  of  his  victory.''     On 
a  memorable  day,  the  sixth  of  July,  the  successors 
of  St.  Peter  and  Constantine  ascended  their  thrones; 
the  two  nations  as.sembled  in  the  cathedral  of  Flo- 
rence;    their  representatives,  cardinal  Julian  and 
Bessarion  archbishop  of  Nice,  appeared  in  the  pul- 
pit, and,  after  reading  in  their  respective  tongues 
the  act  of  union,  they  mutually  embraced,  in   the 
name  and  the  presence  of  their  applauding  brethren. 
The  pope  and  his  ministers  then  olliciated  according 
to  the  Roman  liturgy;  the  creed  was  chanted  with 
the   addition   o(  filioquc ;  the   acquiescence  of  the 
Greeks  was  poorly  excused  by  their  ignorance  of 
the  harmonious,  but  inarticulate,  sounds  ;''  and  the 
more  scrupulous  Latins  refused  any  public  celebra- 
tion of  the  Byzantine  rite.     Yet  the  emperor  and 
his  clergy  were  not  totally  unmindful  of  national 
honour.     The  treaty  was  ratified  by  their  consent : 
it  was  tacitly  agreed  that  no  innovation  should  be 
attempted  in  their  creed  or  ceremonies  :  they  spared 
and   secretly   respected   the  generous   firmness   of 
Mark  of  Ephesus  ;  and,  on  the  decease  of  the  pa- 
triarch, they  refused  to  elect  his  successor,  except 
in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Sophia.     In  the  distribution 
of  public  and  private  rewards,  the  li-   Their  return  to 
beral  pontiff  exceeded  their  hopes  and    Constantinople, 

A.    !>.  1440. 

his  promises:  t!ie  Greeks,  wit'i  less  Feti.  1. 
pomp  and  pride,  returned  by  the  same  road  of  Fer- 
rara  and  Venice  ;  and  their  reception  at  Constanti- 
nople was  such  as  will  be  described  in  the  following 
chapter.^  The  success  of  the  first  trial  encouraged 
Eugenius  to  repeat  the  same  edifying  scenes  ;  and 
the  deputies  of  the  Armenians,  the  Maronifcs,  the 
Jacobites  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  the  Nestorians  and 
the  ^Ethiopians,  were  successively  introduced,  to 
kiss  the  feet  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  to  announce 

the  treat  ccclesiarch  poorly  excuses  his  submission  to  the  emperor,  (p. 
200—202.)  1         '  u 

c  None  of  these  original  acts  of  union  can  at  present  beprnduceit.  Of 
the  ten  MSS.  that  are  preserved,  {live  at  Rome,  and  the  remainder  at 
Florence,  Bologna,  Venice,  Paris,  and  London.)  nine  have  been  examined 
by  an  accurate  critic,  (M.  de  Breouiguy,)  who  condemns  them  for  the 
variety  and  imperfections  f»f  the  Greek  signatiir.\s.  ^'et  several  of  these 
may  be  esteemed  as  authentic  copies,  which  were  subscribed  at  Flo- 
nnc.-,  before  (26tli  August  1439.)  the  (iiial  separation  of  the  pope  and 
emperor.  (Memoires  de  I'Academie  des  Inscriptions,  tom  xliii.  p.  287 
—.■111.)  ^ 

d  'U  ud-  A£  MIC  aetitlni  c^oKot.!.  ifiuivat.  (SyropnI.  p.  2S*7.) 
■•  In  their  return,  the  Greeks  conversed  at  Bologna  with  the  ambas- 
sadors of  England;  and  after  some  quest  ions  and  answers,  these  impar- 
ti.il  strangers  Uughcd  at  the  pretended  union  of  Florence.  (Syroiiur  p. 
307.) 
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tb*  obedience  and  the  orthodoxy  of  the  east.  These 
oriental  embassies,  unknown  in  the  countries  which 
they  presumed  to  represent,'  diffused  over  the  west 
the  fame  of  Eugenius  :  and  a  clamour  was  artfully 
propagated  against  the  remnant  of  a  schism  in 
Switzerland  and  Savoy,  which  alone  impeded  the 
harmony  of  the  christian  world.  The  vigour  of 
opposition  was  succeeded  by  the  lassitude  of  de- 
spair :  the  council  of  Basil  was  silently  dissolved. 
and  Fi«>lix,  renouncing  the  tiara,  again  withdrew 
to  the  devout  or  delicious  hermitage  of  Ripaille.^ 
_.    ,  ,    A  general  peace  was  secured  by  mu- 

Final   peace  of  "  "^  .  '^     . 

the  church,      tual  acts  of  oblivion  and  indemnity : 
all  ideas  of  reformation  subsided :  the 
popes  continued  to  exercise  and  abuse  their  eccle- 
siastical despotism  ;  nor  has  Rome  been  since  dis- 
turbed by  the  mischiefs  of  a  contested  election.'' 

The  journeys  of  three  emperors  were 
unavailing  for  their  temporal,  or  per- 
haps their  spiritual,  salvation  ;  but 
they  were  productive  of  a  beneficial 
consequence  ;  the  revival  of  the  Greek 
learning  in  Italy,  from  whence  it  was  propagated  to 
the  last  nations  of  the  west  and  north.  In  their 
lowest  servitude  and  depression,  the  subjects  of  the 
Byzantine  throne  were  still  possessed  of  a  golden 
key  that  could  unlock  the  treasures  of  antiquity  ; 
of  a  musical  and  prolific  language,  that  gives  a  soul 
to  the  objects  of  sense,  and  a  body  to  the  abstrac- 
tions of  philosophy.  Since  the  barriers  of  the  mo- 
narchy, and  even  of  the  capital,  had  been  trampled 
under  foot,  the  various  barbarians  had  doubtless 
corrupted  the  form  and  substance  of  the  national 
dialect ;  and  ample  glossaries  have  been  composed, 
to  interpret  a  multitude  of  words  of  Arabic,  Turk- 
ish, Sclavonian,  Latin,  or  French  origin.'  But  a 
purer  idiom  was  spoken  in  the  court  and  taught  in 
the  college ;  and  the  flourishing  state  of  the  lan- 
guage is  described,  and  perhaps  embellished,  by  a 
learned  Italian,''  who,  by  a  long  residence  and  noble 
marriage,'  was  naturalized  at  Constantinople  about 
thirty  years  before  the  Turkisli  conquest.  "The 
vulgar  speech,"  says  Philelphus,"'  "  has  been  de- 
praved by  the  people,  and  infected  by  the  multitude 
of  strangers  and  merchants  who  every  day  flock  to 


f  So  ntl^tory,  orratiier  so  fabulous,  arc  these  re-unions  of  the  Nesfo. 
rians,  Jacobites,  &c.  tliat  1  liave  tuiiied  over,  witliout  success,  the  Bib- 
hotheca  OrieiitaHsof  Asseniannus,  a  faitliliil  slave  of  the  Vaticat), 

p  RipaiUe  is  situate  near  Tlioiton  in  Savoy,  on  tlie  southern  side  of 
the  lake  of  Geneva.  It  is  now  a  rarthnsian  abbey;  and  tMr.  Addison 
(Travels  into  Italy,  vol.  ii.  p.  147,  148  of  BaskerviU's  edition  of  his 
works)  has  celebrated  the  place  and  the  f«iunder.  jCneas  Sylvius,  anil  the 
fathers  of  Basil,  applautl  the  austere  life  of  the  ducal  hermit;  but  tlic 
French  and  Italian  proverbs  most  unluckily  attest  the  popular  o[»inion 
of  his  luxury. 

Ii  In  this  account  of  the  councils  of  Hasil,  Fcrrara,  and  Florence,  I 
have  consulted  the  original  act.s,  which  fill  the  seventeenth  and  eitjht- 
eenth  tomes  of  the  edition  of  Venice,  and  are  closed  by  the  perspicuous 
though  partial  history  of  Au^ustin  ratricius,  an  Italian  of  the  fifleenth 
century.  They  are  ditjested  and  abrid;;cd  by  Dnpin  (iiitdiothetjin- 
Eccles.  torn,  xii.)  and  the  continuator  of  Fleury  ;  (ton),  xxii.)  and  the 
respect  of  the  Galilean  church  for  the  adverse  parlies  confines  their 
members  to  an  awkward  moderation. 

i  In  the  first  attempt,  Meursius  collected  3G00  Gra>co-l)arb.arous 
words,  to  which,  in  a  second  edition,  he  subjoined  ISOO  nnjre  ;  yet  what 
plenteous  gleanin(;s  did  he  leave  l<.  Fortius,  Ducange,  Fabrotti,  the 
BoUandists,  &c.  (Fabric.  Bibliot.  Griec.  torn.  x.  p.  101,  &c.)  Some 
Persic  w<)rdsmay  be  found  in  Xenophon,  and  some  Latin  ones  in  Flu- 
tarch;  arul  such  is  the  inevitable  edect  of  war  and  commerce;  but  the 
form  and  sub.stance  of  the  language  were  not  affected  by  this  slight 
alloy. 


the  eity  and  mingle  with  the  inhabitants.  It  is  from 
the  disciples  of  such  a  school  that  the  Latin  lan- 
guage received  the  versions  of  Aristotle  and  Plato  ; 
so  obscure  in  sense,  and  in  spirit  so  poor.  But  the 
Greeks  who  have  escaped  the  contagion,  are  those 
whom  we  follow  ;  and  they  alone  are  worthy  of  our 
imitation.  In  familiar  discourse,  they  still  speak  the 
tongue  of  Aristophanes  and  Euripides,  of  the  histo- 
rians and  philosophers  of  Athens ;  and  the  style  of 
their  writings  is  still  more  elaborate  and  correct. 
The  persons  who,  by  their  birth  and  ollices,  are  at- 
tached to  the  Byzantine  court,  are  those  who  main- 
tain, with  the  least  alloy,  the  ancient  standard  of 
elegance  and  purity  ;  and  the  native  graces  of  lan- 
guage most  conspicuously  shine  among  the  noble 
matrons,  who  are  excluded  from  all  intercourse  with 
foreigners.  With  foreigners  do  I  say  ?  They  live 
retired  and  sequestered  from  the  eyes  of  their  fellow- 
citizens.  Seldom  are  they  seen  in  the  streets  ;  and 
when  they  leave  their  houses,  it  is  in  the  dusk  of 
evening,  on  visits  to  the  churches  and  their  nearest 
kindred.  On  these  occasions,  they  are  on  horseback, 
covered  with  a  veil,  and  encompassed  by  their  pa- 
rents, their  husbands,  or  their  servants."" 

Among  the  Greeks,  a  numerous  and  opulent 
clergy  was  dedicated  to  the  service  of  religion: 
their  monks  and  bishops  have  ever  been  distin- 
guished by  the  gravity  and  austerity  of  their  man- 
ners :  nor  were  they  diverted,  like  the  Latin  priests, 
by  the  pursuits  and  pleasures  of  a  secular,  and  even 
military,  life.  After  a  large  deduction  for  the  time 
and  talents  that  were  lost  in  the  devotion,  the  lazi- 
ness, and  the  discord,  of  the  church  and  cloister, 
the  more  inquisitive  and  ambitious  minds  would 
explore  the  sacred  and  profane  erudition  of  their  na- 
tive language.  The  ecclesiastics  presided  over  the 
education  of  youth;  the  schools  of  philosophy  and 
eloquence  were  perpetuated  till  the  fall  of  the  em- 
pire ;  and  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  more  books  and 
more  knowledge  were  included  w  ithin  the  walls  of 
Constantinople,  than  could  be  dispersed  over  the 
extensive  countries  of  the  «  est."  But  comparison  of 
an  important  distinction  has  been  al-   'he  Gre.eks  and 

^  Laluis. 

ready  noticed  :  the  Greeks  were  sta- 
tionary or   retrograde,  while  the  Latins  were  ad- 


it The  Life  of  Francis  Philelphus,  a  sophist,  proud,  restless,  and  ra. 
pacioiis,  has  been  diligently  compo.sed  by  Launcelot,  (Memoires  de 
I'Acadcmie  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  x.  p.  GPl— T.SI.)  arid  Tiraboschi, 
(Istoria  della  Lettcratura  Italiana,  tnm.  vii.  p.  282— 2P4.)  for  the  most 
part  from  his  own  letters.  His  elaborate  writings,  and  tho.se  of  his 
contemporaries,  are  forgotten;  but  their  familiar  epistles  still  describe 
the  uren  and  the  times. 

I  lie  married,  and  had  perhaps  det>anched,  the  daughter  of  John, 
and  the  grand. daughter  of  lUanuel  Chry.sn!or.is.  She  was  young, 
hcantirul,  and  wealthy  ;  and  her  noble  family  was  allied  to  the  Dorias 
of  Genoa  ami  the  emperors  of  Conslanliiiople. 

Ill  Grnici  quibus  lingua  depravata  non  .sit  .  .  .  .  ita  loiptunlur  viilgo 
h'lc  etiam  tempestate  nt  Aristo|>haneRcomicns,  aut  Euripides  tragicus, 

ut  oratorcs  omnes,  ut  historiographi,  ut   philosoplh littcrati 

auteni  homines  et  doctiuset  emendatius  .  .  .  .  Nam  viri  aulici  vetercra 
sermonis  dignitatem  atque  elegantiam  retinebant  in  prirais*]ne  ip,sa; 
nobiles  mulieres;  quihus  cum  nullum  cs.sct  omnino  cum  viris  pcrc- 
griuis  commercitim,  merlls  ille  ac  purns  Gra-corum  sermo  v-rvaKitur 
intactns.  (Philclph.  Epist.  .vl  ann.  1451,  apud  ll.Mlinm,  p.  188,  189.) 
lie  observes  in  another  passage,  uxor  ilia  mea  Theodora  locntione  erat 
adurodum  moderatii  ct  suavi  ct  maxime  Attic;i. 

II  Philelphus,  absurdly  enough,  derives  this  Greek  or  Oriental  jca- 
lonsv  from  the  manners  of  ancient  Uome. 

>•  Sec  the  state  of  learning  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries, 
in  the  learned  and  judicious  Moshciro.  (Institut.  Hist.  Ecclos.  p.  434 
—440.  4110-494.) 
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vancing  with  a  rapid  and  progressive  motiun.     The 
nations  were  excited  by  tlic  spirit  of  independciiee 
and  eimilatioii  ;  and   even  the   lillle  «o]hl  of  the 
Italian  slates  loiilaiiied   more  people  ami   industry 
than  the  decreasing  eirele  of  the  llyzantine  empire. 
In  Kurope,  the  lower  ranks  of  soeiety  were  relieved 
from  the  yoke  of  feudal  servitude;  and  freedom  is 
the  first  step  to  curiosity  and  knowledge.    The  use, 
Iiowever  rude  and  corrupt,  of  the  Latin  tongue  had 
been   preserved    by  superstition  ;  the   universities, 
from  Uologna  to  Oxford,!'  were  peopled  with  thou- 
sands of  scholars  ;  and  their  misguided  ardour  might 
he  directed  to  more  liberal  and  manly  studies.      In 
the  resurrection  of  science,  Italy  was  the  lirst  that 
cast  away  her  shroud  ;  and  the  eloquent  Petrarch, 
by  his  lessons  and  his  example,  may  justly  he  ap- 
plauded as  the   first  harbinger  of  day.      A  purer 
style  of  composition,  a  more  generous  and  rational 
strain  of  sentiment,  flowed  from  the  study  and  imi- 
tation of  the  writers  of  ancient  Kome  ;  and  the  dis- 
ciples of  Cicero  and   Virgil   approached,  with  re- 
verence and  love,  the  sanctuary   of  their  Grecian 
masters.     In  the  sack  of  Constantinople,  the  French, 
and  even  the  Venetians,  had  despised  and  destroyed 
the  works  of  Lysippus  and  Homer:  the  monuments 
of  art  may  be  annihilated  by  a  single  blow  ;  but  the 
immortal   mind  is  renewed   and  multiplied  by  the 
copies  of  the  pen  ;  and  such   copies  it  was  the  am- 
bition of  Petrarch  and   his  friends  to  possess  and 
understand.      The  arms  of  the  Turks  undoubtedly 
pressed  the  flight  of  the  muses  ;  yet  we  may  tremble 
at  the  thought,  that  Greece  might  have  been  over- 
whelmed,  with   her   schools   and   libraries,   before 
Europe  had  emerged  from  the  deluge  of  barbarism, 
that  the  seeds  of  science  might  have  been  scattered 
by  the  winds,  before  the  Italian  soil  was   prepared 
for  their  cultivation. 

licvivaiofihe  The  most  learned  Italians  of  the 
Sy'.'""'""  fif'^enth  century  have  confessed  and 
applauded  the  restoration  of  Greek 
literature,  after  a  long  obli\ion  of  many  hundred 
years.i  Yet  in  that  country,  and  beyond  the  Alps, 
some  names  are  quoted  ;  some  profound  scholars, 
who  in  the  darker  ages  were  honourably  distin- 
guished by  their  knowledge  of  the  Greek  tongue  ; 
and  national  vanity  has  been  loud  in  the  praise  of 
such  rare  examples  of  erudition.  Without  scruti- 
nizing the  merit  of  individuals,  truth  must  observe, 
that  their  science  is  without  a  cause,  and  without 
an  effect;  that  it  was  easy  for  them  to  satisfy  them- 
selves, and  their  more  ignorant  contemporaries  ;  and 

P  At  Ihe  end  of  llie  fifteenth  century,  there  existed  in  Europe  about 

to  tU'^ear'l'S'  xf  ""'"^  ""^  '"4'^-'""'  "' ''«  or  t»el"eT,  pr°" 
to  the  year  13U0.  Tlley  were  crowded  >n  proportion  to  their  .carcitv 
BoloKna  conla.ned  lO.tXH)  student,,  clneliv  of  the  .iv,l  l„.  ,„  Z'll'r 
1357  the  i.imiher  at  Oxford  had  <lecrea*d  from  30.0011  to  fioOO seliolars 
(Henry  s  History  of  Great  liritapn,  vol.  iv.  ,,.  478.)     Vet  even  this  de' 

veSTy!'  "■"        '"■'"'"  '"  ""  ''"'""■  ""  "'  ""  """'^"'  "'  "''  ""i- 
q  Of  those  writers   who  professedly  treat  of  the  restoration  of  the 

ornm'l  fslanrT",""'V""'f-  '"'"•'"«'  '''■^''^  I.ileraru,n.|„..  Im'mani^ 
?I  ™riad.1  .  r  M  V  .'..'"'•  ""■  '"  '"g'-w'^'-Jand  T.rahosehi. 
(isloria  delU  I-etleratura  Itahana,  toni.  v.  p.  3&l-3-,7.  torn.  vii.  p.  112 

ofModen,  .f,i  ,''  .1    t""''-^"'  IS  a  laborious  scholar,  but  the  librarian 

r  In  ("a1.^^J?     ""  ",'l>"'"nty  of  a  modern  and  national  historian, 
reol'u  remark  I!,*  ohm   magna  Gracia   dicebalur.  coloniis  Grscis 
replela,  remansit  quadara  hngus  veleris  cognitio.  (Hodius,  p.  2.)    If 
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that  the  idiom,  which  they  had  so  marvellously  ac- 
quired, was  transcribed  in  few  nianuscripts,  and 
was  not  taught  in  any  university  of  the  west.  In  a 
corner  of  Italy,  it  faintly  existed  as  the  popular,  or 
at  least  as  the  ecclesiastical,  dialect.'  The  first  im- 
pression of  the  Doric  and  Ionic  colonies  has  never 
been  completely  era.sed :  the  Calabrian  churches 
were  long  attached  to  the  throne  of  Constantinople  ; 
and  the  monks  of  St.  Basil  pursued  their  studies  in 
mount  Athos  and  the  schools  of  the  cast.  Calabria 
was  the  native  country  of  Barlaam,  who  has  already 
appeared  as  a  sectary  and  an  ambassador;  and 
Barlaam  was  the  first  who  revived,  be-    , 

,  '  Lessons  of  Bar. 

yond  tlie  Alps,  the  memory,  or  at  least 
the  writings,  of  Homer.'  He  is  de- 
scribed, by  Petrarch  and  Boccace,'  as  a  man  of  a 
diminutive  stature,  though  truly  great  in  the  mea- 
sure of  learning  and  genius  ;  of  a  piercing  discern- 
ment, though  of  a  slow  and  painful  elocution.  For 
many  ages  (as  they  afhrm)  Greece  had  not  produced 
his  equal  in  the  knowledge  of  history,  grammar,  and 
philosophy  ;  and  his  merit  was  celebrated  in  the  at- 
testations of  the  princes  and  doctors  of  Constanti- 
nople. One  of  these  attestations  is  still  extant; 
and  the  emperor  Cantacuzene,  the  protector  of 
his  adversaries,  is  forced  to  allow,  that  Euclid, 
Aristotle,  and  Plato,  were  familiar  to  that  pro- 
found and  subtle  logician."  In  the  court  of 
Avignon,  he  formed  an  intimate  connexion  with 
Petrarch,"  the  first  of  the  Latin  scholars  ;  and 
the  desire  of  mutual  instruction  was  the  principle  of 
their  literary  commerce.     The  Tuscan    „    , 

I*     1    1  ■  I..        .  .  studies  of Pe- 

applied   himself  with   eager  curiosity        trarrh, 
and  assiduous  diligence  to  the  study  *  I''339-"374. 
of  the  Greek  language  ;  and  in  a  laborious  struggle 
with  the  dryness  anddilficulty  of  the  first  rudime'nts, 
he  began  to  reach  the  sense,  and  to  feel  the  spirit! 
of  poets  and  philosophers,  whose  minds  were  con- 
genial to  his   own.      But  he  was  soon  deprived  of 
the   .society  and    lessons  of  this    useful   assistant: 
Barlaam  relinquished   his   fruitless  embassy  ;  and, 
on   his   return  to  Greece,  he   rashly  provoked  the 
swarms  of  fanatic  monks,  by  attempting  to  substi- 
tute the  light  of  reason  to  that  of  their  navel.     After 
a  separation  of  three  years,  the  two  friends  again 
met  in  the  court  of  Naples:  but  the  generous  pupil 
renounced  the  fairest  occasion  of  improvement ;  and 
by  his  recommendation  Barlaam  was  finally  settled 
in  a  sma'l  bishopric  of  his  native  Calabria.)      The 
manifold  avocations  of  Petrarch,  love  and  friend- 
ship, his  various  correspondence  and  frequent  jour- 
it  were  eradirated  by  tlie  Romans,  it  was  revived  and  perpetuated  by 
the  monks  of  St.  Basil,  who  poS5Fs.sed  seven  convents  at  Rosanno  alone 
((»iaiin<.iie,  Istoria  di  Napoli,  torn.  i.  p.  .^20.) 

■  li  liarljari  (says  Petrarch,  the  French  and  Germans)  vix,  iion  dicam 
hbros  sed  nomen  Homeri  audivernnt.  Perhaps,  in  that  respect,  the 
thirleenlli  century  was  less  happy  than  the  a»e  of  Charlemagne. 

t  .Ve  the  character  of  Barlaam,  in  Boccace  de  Genealog.  Deorum. 
I.  XV.  c.  t».  .  o  , 

"  Cantacuzene,  I.  ii,  c.  3',. 

X  For  tlie  connexion  of  Petrarch  and  Barlaam,  and  the  two  inter. 
Views,  at  Avignon  in  13.30.  and  at  Naples  in  1342.  see  the  excellent 
MeiiMiiressur  laViedePelrarqne.  torn.  i.  p.406— 410.  torn.  ii.  p.  75— 77. 
y  The  bishopric  to  which  Harlaam  retired,  was  the  old  I.ocri,  in  the 
noddle  agis  Sancta  Cyriaca,  and  by  corruption  Hieracium,  Gerace 
(l)issi-rt.  Cliorographica  Italiie  mcdii  jEvi,  p.  312.)  The  divesopum  of 
the  Norman  times  soon  lapsed  into  poverty,  siiiec  even  Ihe  church  wa.s 
poor:  yet  the  town  still  contains  3000  inhabitants.  (Swinburne,  p.  340) 
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neys,  the  Roman  laurel,  and  his  elaborate  composi- 
tions  in  prose   and  verse,   in    Latin    and    Italian, 
diverted  him  from  a  foreign  idiom ;  and  as  he  ad- 
vanced in  life,  the  attainment  of  the  Greek  language 
was  the  object  of  his  wishes  rather  than  of  his  hopes. 
When  he  was  about  fifty  years  of  age,  a  Byzantine 
ambassador,  his  friend,  and  a  master  of  both  tongues, 
presented   him   with   a  copy  of  Homer;   and   the 
answer  of  Petrarch  is  at  once  expressive  of  his  elo- 
quence, gratitude,   and  regret.      After  celebrating 
the  generosity  of  the  donor,  and  the  value  of  a  gift 
more  precious  in  his  estimation  than  gold  or  rubies, 
he   thus  proceeds:  "Your  present  of  the  genuine 
and  original  text  of  the  divine  poet,  the  fountain  ot 
all  invention,   is  worthy  of    yourself  and  of  mc  : 
you  have  fulfilled  your  promise,  and  satisfied  my 
desires.     Yet  your  liberality  is  still  imperfect :  with 
Homer  you  should  have  given  me  yourself ;  a  guide, 
who  could  lead  me  into  the  fields  of  light,  and  dis- 
close to  my  wondering  eyes  the  specious  miracles 
of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.      But,  alas  !  Homer  is 
dumb,  or  I  am  deaf;  nor  is  it  in  my  power  to  enjoy 
the  beauty  which  I  possess.     I  have  seated  him  by 
the  side  of  Plato,  the  prince  of  poets  near  the  prince 
of  philosophers  ;  and  I  glory  in  the  sight  of  my 
illustrious  guests.      Of  their    immortal    writings, 
whatever  had  been  translated  into  the  Latin  idiom 
I  had  already  acquired  ;    but,  if  there  be  no  profit, 
there  is  some  pleasure,  in  beholding  these  venerable 
Greeks  in  their  proper  and  national  habit.     I  am  de- 
lighted with  the  aspect  of  Homer  ;  and  as  often  as 
I  embrace  the  silent  volume,  I  exclaim  with  a  sigh, 
illustrious  bard  !  with  what  pleasure  should  I  listen 
to  thy  song,  if  my  sense  of  hearing  were  not  obstruct- 
ed and  lost  by  the  death  of  one  friend,  and  in  the 
much-lamented  absence  of  another.  Nor  do  I  yet  de- 
spair ;  and  the  example  of  Cato  suggests  some  com- 
fort and  hope,  since  it  was  in  the  last  period  of  age 
that  he  attained  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  letters."" 
The  prize  which  eluded  the  efforts  of 

Of  Bnrrace,  "^  .        .         ,   ,        xi        r      . 

A.  D.  1360,  &C-.  Petrarch,  was  obtained  by  the  lortunc 
and  industry  of  his  friend  Boccace,"  the  father  of 
the  Tuscan  prose.  That  popular  writer,  who  de- 
rives his  reputation  from  the  Decameron,  a  hun- 
dred novels  of  pleasantry  and  love,  may  aspire  to 
the  more  serious  praise  of  restoring  in  Italy  the 
study  of  the  Greek  language.  In  the  year  one  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  sixty,  a  disciple  of  Barlaam, 
whose  name  was  Leo,  or  Leontius  Pilatus,  was  de- 
tained in  his  way  to  Avignon  by  the  advice  and 
hospitality  of  Boccace,  who  lodged  the  stranger  in 
his  house,  prevailed  on  the  republic  of  Florence  to 
allow  him  an  annual  stipend,  and  devoted  his  lei- 
sure to  the  first  Greek  professor,  who  taught  that 
language  in  the  western  countries  of  Europe.     The 

I  I  will  transcribe  a  passage  from  this  epistle  of  Petiarcli ;  (Famil. 
ix  2  )  Donasti  Homerum  nun  in  alienilm  sermoneni  vnilento  alyeo 
tlerivalum,  sed  ex  ipsis  Grmci  eloquii  scalebria,  et  qnnlis  ilivnm  illc 

profluxit  inueiiio Sine  lufi  v„ce  Ilnmerns  tuus  apil.l  me  mntus 

imrao  vero  ei;n  apnd  ilium  siirdus  sum.     Ganileo  lamen  vei  ailspeclil 
solo,  ac  siene  ilium  amnlexus  atiinu  suspirans  dico,  O  ma^ne  yir.  iic. 

a  F..r  tliB  life  ami  writmfs  ..f  Doreace,  »lio  was  borli  m  I.11.I.  am 
died  in  I:i7i,  Fabricius  (Bibliot.  tatin.  medii  M\i,  torn.  i.  p.  21S,  ,^r,) 
and  Tiraboschi  (torn.  v.  p.  83.  439-451,)  may  be  consulted  T  he  rdi. 
tions,  versions,  icnitations,  of  his  novels,  are  imulmerable  \  ct  lie  was 
ashamed  to  communicate  that  trifling,  and  perhaps  scandalous,  work  to 


west, 

A.  D. 
1360—1363. 


appearance  of  Leo  might  disgust  the   Leo  Pilatus, 
most  eager  disciple  ;  he  was  clothed  in   ^^'„f  J^iJ/"- 
the  mantle  of  a  philosopher,  or  a  men-   ren^  and  in  the 
dicant;  his  countenance  was  hideous  ; 
his  face  was  overshadowed  with  black 
hair;  his  beard  long  and   uncombed;  his  deport- 
ment rustic  ;  his  temper  gloomy   and  inconstant ; 
nor  could  he  grace  his  discourse  with  the  ornaments, 
or  even  the  perspicuity,   of  Latin  elocution.     But 
his  mind  was  stored  with  a  treasure  of  Greek  learn- 
ing ;  history  and  fable,  philosophy   and   grammar, 
were  alike  at  his  command  ;  and  he  read  the  poems 
of  Homer  in  the  schools  of  Florence.     It  was  from 
his  explanation  that  Boccace  composed  and  trans- 
scribed   a   literal    prose  version  of  the   Iliad   and 
Odyssey,  which  satisfied  the  thirst  of  his  friend  Pe- 
trarch, and  which  perhaps,  in  the  succeeding  cen- 
tury, was  clandestinely  used  by  Laurentius  Valla, 
the  Latin  interpreter.     It  was  from  his  narratives 
that  the  same  Boccace  collected  the  materials  for 
his  treatise  on  the  genealogy  of  the  heathen  gods,  a 
work,  in  that  age,  of   stupendous   erudition,  and 
which  he  ostentatiously  sprinkled  with  Greek  cha- 
racters and  passages,  to  excite  the  wonder  and  ap- 
plause of  his  more  ignorant  readers."  The  first  steps 
of  learning  are   slow  and  laborious  ;  no  more  than 
ten  votaries  of  Homer  could  be  enumerated  in  all 
Italy  ;  and  neither  Rome,  nor  Venice,  nor  Naples, 
couid  add  a  single  name  to  this  studious  catalogue. 
But  their  numbers  would  have  multiplied,  their  pro- 
gress would  have  been  accelerated,  if  the  inconstant 
Leo,  at  the  end  of  three  years,  had  not  relinquished 
an  honourable  and  beneficial  station.  In  his  passage, 
Petrarch  entertained  him   at   Padua  a  short  lime  ; 
he  enjoyed  the  scholar,  but  was  justly  ofiended  with 
the  gloomy  and  unsocial  temper  of  the  man.     Dis- 
contented  with  the   world  and  with    himself,   Leo 
depreciated   his   present  enjoyments,  while   absent 
persons  and   objects  were  dear  to  his  imagination. 
In  Italy  he  was  a  Thessalian,  in  Greece  a  native  of 
Calabria ;  in  the  company  of  the  Latins  he  disdained 
their  language,  religion,  and  manners;  no   sooner 
was  he  landed  at  Constantinople,  than  he  again 
sighed  for  the  wealth  of  Venice  and  the  elegance  of 
Florence.     His  Italian  friends  were  deaf  to  his  im- 
portunity ;  he  depended  on  their  curiosity  and  in- 
dulgence, and  embarked   on  a  second  voyage  ;  but 
on  "his    entrance    into  the  Adriatic,  the    ship  was 
assailed  by  a  tempest,  and  the  unfortunate  teacher, 
who  like  Ulysses  had  fastened  himself  to  the  m.ast, 
was  struck  dead  by  a  fiash  of  lightning.     The  hu- 
mane Petrarch  dropt  a  tear  on  his  disaster;  but  he 
was  most  anxious  to  learn  whether  .some  copy  of 
Euripides  or  Sophocles  might  not  be  saved  from  the 
hands  of  the  mariners.^ 

I'rliarch,  his  respectable  friend,  iu  whose  letters  and  memoirs  he  con- 

'TliolSc^'Sse.  »n  h-est  vanity;   Osteutatiouis   causa  Gr„.ca 

carmina  adscripsi jure  utor  meo;  meum  est  hoc  decus  in(a  «loria 

sriliiet  inter  Ktruscns  Grwcis  uti  earuiiuibus.  Nomie  v^a  fui  qui  Lx- 
onliiini  l'il,.tnm,  Kc.  (de  Oenealoji:.  neorura.  I.  xv.  c.  7.  .1  work  which 
Ibonu'h  u..>v  lor^otlon,  has  run  thrm.-.li  thirteen  or  fourteen  "»"•;"«) 
c  Leoulins,  or  I.e..  Pilatus.  is  sulhcently  made  knn»,i  by  "'"!>  fP- 
2-1 1.)  and  the  Ablu'  de  S.lde.  (Vie  de  Pelrarnue  torn.  ui.  p.  (aS-(OJ. 
1)10-073.)  who  has  very  happily  causlit  the  lively  and  draiualic  .uau- 
ncr  of  his  uri^inal. 
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CHAP.  LXVr. 


Fouiuhtion  of  the 
GrKkl.iisilagtin  Icarlliri 
Italy  by  Manuel 


IJiit   tlie  faint  rudiments  of  Greek 
wliich   I'etrarcli  had  iiu-oii- 


Chrysoforas,         rajct'd  ami    Boccacc  had  planted,  soon 
withoix'd  and  expired.     The  sticceed- 
ingr  generation  was  content  for  a  while  with  tlie  im- 
provement of  Latin  elotinence  ;  nor  was  it  before  the 
end  of  the  fourteenth  eentury,  that  a  new  and  per- 
petual (lame  was  rekindled  in  Italy.''     Previous  to 
his  own  journey,  the  emperor  Manuel  despatched 
his  envoys  and  orators  to  implore  the  eoinpassion  of 
the   western   princes.      Of  these   envoys,  the  most 
conspicuous,    or   the    most    learned,    was    Manuel 
C'hrysoloras,'  of  noble  birth,  and  whose  Roman  an- 
cestors arc  supposed  to  have  migrated  with  the  great 
Constantino.     After  visiting  the  courts  of  France 
and  England,  wbere  he  obtained  some  contributions 
and  more  promises,  the  envoy  was  invited  to  assume 
the  ollice  of  a  professor;  and  Florence  had  again 
the  honour  of  this  second  invitation.     Hy  his  know- 
ledge, not  only  of  the  Greek,   but   of  the   Latin, 
tongue,  Chrysoloras  deserved  the  stipend,  and  sur- 
passed tbe  expectation,  of  the  republic.     His  school 
was  frequented  by  a  crovid  of  disciples  of  every 
rank  and  age  ;  and  one  of  these,  in  a  general  his- 
tory,  has  described   his   motives  and   his  success. 
"  At  that  time,"  says   Leonard   Arctin.f  "  I  was  a 
student  of  the  eivil  law  ;  but  my  soul  was  indamed 
with  the  love  of  letters  ;  and  I  bestowed  some  appli- 
cation on  the  sciences  of  logic  and  rlietoric.     On 
the  arrival  of  Manuel,  I  hesitated  whether  I  should 
desert  my  legal  studies,  or  relinquish  this  golden 
opportunity;  and  thus,   in  the  ardour  of  youth,  I 
communed  with  my  own  mind— Wilt  thou  be  want- 
ing to  thyself  and  thy  fortune?  Wilt  thou  refuse  to 
be  introduced  to  a  familiar  converse  with  Homer, 
Plato,  and  Demosthenes  ?  with  those  poets,  philo- 
sophers, and  orators,  of  whom  such  wonders  are 
related,  and  who  are  celebrated  by  every  age  as  the 
great  masters  of  human  science  ?  Of  professors  and 
scholars  in  civil  law,  a  sufficient  supply  will  always 
be  found   in   our  universities  ;  but  a  teacher,  and 
such  a  teacher,  of  the  Greek  language,  if  he  once 
be  sufl'ered  to  escape,  may  never  afterwards  be  re- 
trieved.    Convinced  by  these  reasons,  I  gave  myself 
to  Chrysoloras  ;  and  so  strong  was  my  passion,  that 
the  lessons  which  I  had  imbibed  in  the  day  were 
the  constant  subject  of  my  nightly  dreams.""  At  the 
same  time  and   place,  tlie  Latin  classics  were  ex- 

d  Dr.  lloHy  (p.  .54.)  is  angry  willi  Leonard  Aritin,  Guarinns,  Paulns 
.luviiis.  &c.  lor  affirming,  thai  the  Greek  letters  were  restored  in  Italy 
liost  tcplinyenloa  anms  ;  as  if,  says  he,  they  had  flourished  till  th.' 
end  of  the  seventh  century.  These  writers  most  probably  reckoned 
Ironi  the  last  period  of  the  exarchate;  and  the  presence  of  the  (ireek 
magistrates  and  troops  at  Ravenna  and  Rome  must  have  preserved  in 
sonic  degree,  the  use  of  their  native  tongue.  ' 

c  See  the  article  of  Emanuel,  or  Manuel  Chrysoloras,  in  Hocly  (p. 
12— S'l.)  and  Tirahoschi,  (torn.  vii.  p.  113—118)  The  precise  date  of 
his  arrival  floats  between  the  years  1390  ami  1400,  and  is  only  confined 
by  the  reign  of  Boniface  I.K.  ' 

t"  The  name  of  Aretinus  has  been  assumed  by  five  or  six  natives  of 
Arezzo  in  'i'uscany,  of  whom  the  most  famous  and  the  must  worthless 
lived  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Leonardus  Brunus  Aretinus,  the  dis. 
cipic  of  Chrys.)loras,  was  a  linguist,  an  orator,  and  an  historian,  the 
secretary  of  four  successive  popes,  and  the  chancellor  of  the  republic 
of  Florence,  where  he  died  A.  D.  1444.  at  the  age  of  sevenly.five. 
(l-abric.  Itibliol.  mcdii  vEvi,  tora.  1.  p.  190,  &c.  Tirahoschi.  torn.  vii. 
p.  .1.1-38  ) 

(T  See  the  pa.s.sage  in  Aretin.  Commentario  Ilerum  suo  Temtwre  in 
Italia  geslaruin,  apud  Hoiliiim,  p.  28-30. 

h  In   this  domestic  discipline,  Petrarch,  who  loved  the  voulh,  often 


plained  by  John  of  Ravenna,  the  domestic  pupil  of 
Petrarch:''  the  Italians,  who  illustrated  their  a;:. 
and  country,  were  formed  in  this  double  school  ; 
and  Florence  became  the  fruitful  seminary  of  Greek 
and  Roman  erudition.!  The  presence  of  the  em- 
peror recalled  Chrysoloras  from  the  college  to  the 
court ;  but  he  afterwards  taught  at  Pavia  and  Rome 
Willi  equal  industry  and  applau.se.  The  remainder 
of  bis  life,  about  llftecn  years,  was  divided  between 
Italy  and  Constantinople,  between  embassies  and 
lessons.  In  the  noble  ofticeof  enlightening  a  foreio^n 
nation,  the  grammarian  was  not  unmindful  of  a 
more  sacred  duty  to  his  prince  and  country;  and 
Emanuel  Chrysoloras  died  at  Constance  on  a  public 
mission  from  the  emperor  to  the  council. 

After  his  example,  the  restoration 
of  the  Greek  letters  in  Italy  was  ^'"  iw™,'"  '" 
prosecuted  by  a  series  of  emigrants,  *■"■ '■'°"~'*''"- 
who  were  destitute  of  fortune,  and  endowed  with 
learning,  or  at  least  with  language.  From  the  terror 
or  oppression  of  the  Turkish  arms,  the  natives  of 
Thessalonica  and  Constantinople  escaped  to  a  land 
of  freedom,  curiosity,  and  wealth.  The  synod  in- 
troduced into  Florence  the  lights  of  the  Greek 
church  and  the  oracles  of  the  Platonic  philosophy: 
and  the  fugitives  who  adhered  to  the  union,  had  the 
double  merit  of  renouncing  their  country,  not  only 
for  the  christian,  but  for  the  catholic  cause.  .\ 
patriot,  who  sacrifices  his  party  and  conscience  to 
the  allurements  of  favour,  may  be  possessed  how- 
ever of  the  private  and  social  virtues :  he  no  longer 
hears  the  reproachful  epithets  of  slave  and  apostate; 
and  the  consideration  which  he  acquires  among  his 
new  n.ssoeiafes,  will  restore  in  his  own  eyes  the 
dignity  of  his  character.  The  prudent  conformity 
of  Bessarion  was  rewarded  with  the  cardinal  Bessa. 
Roman  purple:  he  fixed  his  residence  rion, &c. 
in  Italy,  and  the  Greek  cardinal,  the  titular  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople,  was  respected  as  the  chief 
and  protector  of  his  nation :''  his  abilities  were 
exercised  in  the  legations  of  Bologna,  Venice,  Ger- 
many, and  France;  and  his  election  to  the  chair  of 
St.  Peter  floated  for  a  moment  on  the  uncertain 
breath  of  a  conclave.'  His  ecclesiastical  honours 
diffused  a  splendour  and  pre-eminence  over  his 
literary  merit  and  service  :  his  palace  was  a  school ; 
as  often  as  the  cardinal  visited  the  Vatican,  he  was 
attended  by  a  learned  train  of  both  nations ;'"  of 

complains  of  the  eager  curiosity,  restless  temper,  and  proud  feelings, 
which  announce  the  genius  and  glory  of  a  riper  age.  (l\Iemoires  sur 
IVlraniuc,  tom.  iii.  p.  700-709.) 

i  nine  Urxcte  Latinffqne  scholfe  exortjc  sunt,  Guarino  Philelpho, 
Leonardo  Aretino,  Caroloque,  ac  plerisque  aliis  tanc|nam  ex  ei)uo  Tro- 
.iano  prodeuntibus,  quorum  eniulatione  multa  ingenia  deincepa  ad 
laudeiu  excitata  sunt.  (Platina  in  Bonifacio  IX.)  Another  Italian 
writer  adds  the  names  of  Pauhis  Petrns  \'ergerius,  Omnibonii-s  \'iii. 
centius,  Poggins,  Franciscus  Barl)arus,  &c.  But  I  question  whether 
a  rigid  chronology  would  allow  Chrysoloras  all  these  eminent  scholars. 
(Hudiiis,  p.  25-27,  &c.) 

_  k  See  it)  Hody  the  article  of  Bessarion,  {p.  13(i— 177.)  Theodore 
Ga/a,  (Jeorgeof  Trebizond,  and  the  rest  of  the  Greeks,  whom  I  have 
named  or  omitted,  are  inserted  in  their  proper  chapters  of  his  learned 
Work.    See  likewise  Tirahoschi,  in  the  1st  and  2nd  parts  of  the  sixth  tome. 

1  The  cardinals  knocked  at  his  door,  but  his  conclavist  refused  to 
interrupt  the  studies  of  Bessarion;  "  Nichola-s,"  said  he,  "  thy  respect 
has  cost  thee  a  hat,  and  me  the  tiara." 

m  Such  as  George  of  Trebizond,  Theodore  Gaza,  Argyropulus,  An. 
dronicns  of  Thessalonica,  Philel|>liu.s,  Poggius,  RIondu.s,  Nichol.is 
Pertot,  Valla,  Campanu-s,  Platina,  Sec.  Viri  (says  Hody  with  the  pious 
zeal  of  a  scholar)  nullo  eevo  peritiiri,  (p.  156.) 
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nun  applauded  by  themselves  and  the  public  ;  and 
whose  writin£;s,  now  overspread  with  dust,  were 
popular  and  useful  in  their  own  times.  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  enumerate  the  restorers  of  Grecian  lite- 
rutiire  in  the  fifteenth  century;  and  it  may  be  suf- 
li.iont  to  mention  with  gratitude  the  names  of 
Theodore  Gaza,  of  George  of  Trebizond,  of  John 
ArgyropuUis,  and  Demetrius  Chalcondyles,  who 
taught  their  native  language  in  the  schools  of 
-.,,,.      ,    Florence   and    Rome.     Their   labours 

1  ruir  faults  ana 

merits.  were  not  inferior  to  those  of  Bessanon, 

whose  purple  they  revered,  and  whose  fortune  was 
the  secret  object  of  their  envy.  But  the  lives  of 
these  grammarians  were  humble  and  obscure  :  they 
had  declined  the  lucrative  paths  of  the  church  ; 
their  dress  and  manners  secluded  them  from  the 
commerce  of  the  world ;  and  since  they  were  con- 
fined to  the  merit,  they  might  be  content  with  the 
rewards,  of  learning.  From  this  character,  Janus 
Lascaris"  will  deserve  an  exception.  His  eloquence, 
politeness,  and  imperial  descent,  recommended  him 
to  the  French  monarchs  ;  and  in  the  same  cities  he 
was  alternately  employed  to  teach  and  to  negociate. 
Duty  and  interest  prompted  them  to  cultivate  the 
study  of  the  Latin  language  :  and  the  most  success- 
ful attained  the  faculty  of  writing  and  speaking 
with  fluency  and  elegance  in  a  foreign  idiom.  But 
they  ever  retained  the  inveterate  vanity  of  their 
country  ;  their  praise,  or  at  least  their  esteem,  was 
reserved  for  the  national  writers,  to  whom  they 
owed  their  fame  and  subsistence ;  and  they  some- 
times betrayed  their  contempt  in  licentious  criticism 
or  satire  on  Virgil's  poetry  and  the  oratory  of 
Tully.»  The  superiority  of  these  masters  arose  from 
the  familiar  use  of  a  living  language  ;  and  their 
first  disciples  were  incapable  of  discerning  how  far 
they  had  degenerated  from  the  knowledge,  and  even 
the  practice,  of  their  ancestors.  A  vicious  pronun- 
eiation,P  which  they  introduced,  was  banished  from 
tlie  schools  by  the  reason  of  the  succeeding  age. 
Of  the  power  of  the  Greek  accents  they  were  igno- 
rant, and  those  musical  notes,  which,  from  an  Attic 
tongue,  and  to  an  Attic  ear,  must  have  been  the 
secret  soul  of  harmony,  were  to  their  eyes,  as  to  our 
own,  no  more  than  minute  and  unmeaning  marks, 
in  prose  superfluous,  and  troublesome  in  verse. 
The  art  of  grammar  they  truly  possessed:  the  valu- 
able fragments  of  Apollonius  and  Herodian  were 
transfused  into  their  lessons  ;  and  their  treatises  of 
syntax  and  etymology,  though  devoid  of  philosophic 
spirit,  are  still  useful  to  the  Greek  student.     In  the 

n  He  was  born  before  the  takings  of  Constantinople,  but  bis  Iionour- 
able  life  was  stretcbed  far  into  tlie  sixteenUi  century  (A.  I),  l.'i.l.'i).  Leo 
X.  and  Francis  I.  were  bis  noblest  patrons,  under  wbose  :uis|iices  be 
founded  tbe  Greek  colleges  of  Rome  anil  i*aris.  (Hody,  p.  247—275,} 
lie  left  posterity  in  France;  but  tbe  counts  de  Vintiinille,  and  their 
numerous  branches,  derive  the  name  of  I.ascaris  from  a  doubtful  mar- 
riage in  the  thirteenth  century  with  tbe  daughter  of  a  Greek  emperor. 
(Durante,  Fam.  Byzant.  p.  224— 2.)0.) 

o  Two  of  bis  epigrams auainst  Virgil,  and  three  against  Tully,  are 
preserved  and  refuted  by  Franeiscus  Floridus,  wlio  can  find  no  better 
names  than  Gra-cnlus  ineptus  et  impudcns.  (Hody,  p.  274.)  In  our  own 
limes,  an  English  critic  has  accused  tbe  yEneid  of  containing  niutta  Ian. 
guida,  nugatoria,  spiritu  et  majcstate  carniinis  hcroici  detecta;  many 
such  verses  as  be,  the  said  .Teremiah  Markland,  would  have  been  ashamed 
of  owning,  (pra'fat.  ad  Statii  Sylvas,  p.  21,  22.1 

p  Emanuel  Cbrysoloras,  and  bis  colleague.s,  are  accused  of  ignorance, 
envy,  or  avarice.  (Sylloge,  &c.  torn.  ii.  p.  236.)    The  modern  Greeks 
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shipwreck  of  the  Byzantine  libraries,  each  fugitive 
seized  a  fragment  of  treasure,  a  copy  of  some  author, 
who,  without  his  industry,  might  have  perished  :  the 
transcripts  were  multiplied  by  an  assiduous,  and 
sometimes  an  elegant,  pen  ;  and  the  text  was  cor- 
rected and  explained  by  their  own  comments,  or 
those  of  the  elder  scholiasts.  The  sense,  though  not 
the  spirit,  of  the  Greek  classics,  was  interpreted  to 
the  Latin  world :  the  beauties  of  style  evaporate  in  a 
version  ;  butthejudgment  of  Theodore  Gazaselected 
the  more  solid  works  of  Aristotle  and  Tlieophrastus, 
and  their  natural  histories  of  animals  and  plants  open- 
ed a  rich  fund  of  genuine  and  experimental  science. 

Yet  the  fleeting  shadows  of  meta-  ^-1,^  pijtonic 
physics  were  pursued  with  more  curi-  philosophy. 
osity  and  ardour.  After  a  long  oblivion,  Plato  was 
revived  in  Italy  by  a  venerable  Greek.i  who  taught 
in  the  house  of  Cosmo  of  Medicis.  While  the  synod 
of  Florence  was  involved  in  theological  debate,  some 
beneficial  consequences  might  flow  from  the  study 
of  his  elegant  philosophy  :  his  style  is  the  purest 
standard  of  the  Attic  dialect;  and  his  sublime 
thoughts  are  sometimes  adapted  to  familiar  conver- 
sation, and  sometimes  adorned  with  the  richest 
colours  of  poetry  and  eloquence.  The  dialogues  of 
Plato  are  a  dramatic  picture  of  the  life  and  death 
of  a  sage ;  and,  as  often  as  he  descends  from  the 
clouds,  his  moral  system  inculcates  the  love  of  truth, 
of  our  country,  and  of  mankind.  The  precept  and 
example  of  Socrates  recommended  a  modest  doubt 
and  liberal  inquiry  :  and  if  the  Platonists,  with  blind 
devotion,  adored  the  visions  and  errors  of  their  di- 
vine master,  their  enthusiasm  might  correct  the  dry 
dogmatic  method  of  the  Peripatetic  school.  So 
equal,  yet  so  opposite,  are  the  merits  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  that  they  may  be  balanced  in  endless  con- 
troversy ;  but  some  spark  of  freedom  may  be  pro- 
duced by  the  collision  of  adverse  servitude.  The 
modern  Greeks  were  divided  between  the  two  sects : 
with  more  fury  than  skill  they  fought  under  the 
banner  of  their  leaders  ;  and  the  field  of  battle  was 
removed  in  their  flight  from  Constantinople  to  Rome. 
But  this  philosophical  debate  soon  degenerated  into 
an  angry  and  personal  quarrel  of  grammarians  ; 
and  Bessarion,  though  an  advocate  for  Plato,  pro- 
tected the  national  honour,  by  interposing  the  advice 
and  authority  of  a  mediator.  In  the  gardens  of  the 
Medici,  the  academical  doctrine  was  enjoyed  by  the 
polite  and  learned:  but  their  philosophic  society 
was  quickly  dissolved  ;  and  if  the  writings  of  the 
Attic  sage  were  perused  in   the   closet,  the  more 


pronounce  tlie  /5  as  a  V  consonant,  and  cpnfound  three  vowels  (n  t  i'.) 
and  several  diphthongs.  Such  was  the  vulgar  pronunciation  which  the 
stern  Gardiner  maintained  by  penal  statutes  in  (be  nniver.vity  of  Cam. 
bridge;  but  tbemouosyllahle  Unrepresented  loan  Attic  ear  the  bleating 
of  sheep,  and  a  bell-wether  is  better  evidence  than  a  bishop  or  a  chan- 
cellor. The  treatises  of  those  scholars,  particularly  Krasiiiiis,  >vln> 
asserted  a  more  classical  pronunciation,  are  collected  in  the  Sylloge  of 
llavercamp,  (2  vols  in  octavo,  l.ugd.  Hat.  1736.1740.)  but  it  is  dirticult 
to  paint  sounds  by  words;  and  in  tlleir  reference  to  modern  u.<e.  they 
can  be  understood  only  by  their  respective  countrymen.  We  may  ob- 
serve, that  our  peculiar  pronunciation  of  tbe  (*,  (A,  is  approved  by  Enis- 
niiis.  (torn.  ii.  p.  130.) 

(1  tJeorge  Gemislus  FIcIlio,  a  various  and  voluminous  writer,  tbe 
master  of  Res.sarion  and  all  tbe  Platonists  of  the  times.  Me  visited  lt.aly 
in  hisold  age,  and  soon  returned  to  end  his  days  in  Teloponnesus.  See 
tbe  curious  Diatribe  of  Leo  Allatius  Ac  Ueorgiis,  iu  Kabricius.  (Dibliot. 
Grscc.  torn.  X.  p.  739— 7S6.) 
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powerful  Stagyrite  continued  to  reign  the  oracle  of 
the  church  and  srhoul.' 

KmuLiiio,,  a,„\         '  ''■''•^  •'"''■'>■  "-eprescntid  llic  literary 
iiroartMof  the    merits  of  the  Greeks;  yet  it  must  be 

LatiDS.  *»  1         .  , 

confessed,    that   they    were   seconded 
and  surpassed  by  the  ardour  of  the  Latins.     Italy 
was  divided   into   many    independent  states ;    and 
at  that  time,  it  was  the  ambition  of  princes  and 
republics    to    vie  with    each   other  in   the   encou- 
rugement  and  reward  of  literature.     The  fame  of 
NichohsV.     Nicholas    the     fifths    has     not    been 
A.  D.  I4.17-U45.  adequate  to  his  merits.     From  a  ple- 
beian orijjin    he   raised   himself  by  his  virtue  and 
learning:  the  character  of  the  man  prevailed  over 
the  interest  of  the  pope  ;  and  he  sharpened  those 
weapons  which  were  soon  pointed  against  the  Roman 
church."     He  had  been  the  friend  of  tlic  most  emi- 
nent scliolars  of  the  age  :  he  became  their  patron  ; 
and  such  was  the  humility  of  his  manners,  that  the 
change  was  scarcely  discernible  either  to  them  or  to 
himself.     If  he  pressed  the  acceptance  of  a  liberal 
gift,  it  was  not  as  the  measure  of  desert,  but  as  the 
proof  of  benevolence:  and  when  modest  merit  de- 
clined his  bounty,  "  accept  it,"'  would  he  say  with 
a   consciousness  of  his  own  worth  ;  "  ye  will  not 
always  have  a  Nicholas  among  you."  Theinlluence 
of  the  holy  see  pervaded  Christendom  ;  and  he  ex- 
erted that  influence  in  the  search,  not  of  benefices, 
but  of  books.     From  the  ruins  of  the   Byzantine 
libraries,  from  the  darkest  monasteries  of  Germany 
and  Britain,  he  collected  the  dusty  manuscripts  of 
the  writers  of  antiquity  ;  and  wherever  the  original 
could  not  be  removed,  a  faithful  copy  was  trans- 
cribed  and  transmitted   for  his  use.     The  Vatican, 
the  old  repository  for  bulls  and   legends,  for  super- 
stition and  forgery,  was  daily  replenished  with  more 
precious  furniture;  and  such   was  the  industry  of 
Nicholas,  that  in  a  reign  of  eight  years,  he  formed  a 
library  of  five  thousand  volumes.     To  his  munifi- 
cence the  Latin  world  was  indebted  for  the  versions 
of    Xcnophon,    Diodorus,    Polybius,    Thucydides, 
Herodotus,  and  Appian  ;  of  Strabo's  Geography,  of 
the  Iliad,  of  the  most  valuable  works  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  of  Ptolemy  and  Theophrastus,  and  of  the 
fathers  of  the  Greek  church.     The  example  of  the 
Cosmo     1  I  n      Roman  pontiff  was  preceded  or  imi- 
rtnzoof  Mciicis.  tatcd  by  a  Florentine  merchant,  who 
governed  the   republic   without   arms 

r  The  state  of  the  PLitonic  philosophy  in  Italy,  is  ilhistratfd  by  Boi. 
vin,  (Mem.  de  I'Acad.  des  Tnscriptious,  torn.  ii.  p.  713 — 7^!).)  and  Tiia- 
boschi,  [torn,  vi,  p.  i.  p.  259 — 288} 

*  Seethe  Life  of  Nicholas  \'.  by  two  contemporaryanthors,  Janottus 
Maiietliii  (lorn.  iii.  p.  ii.  p.  905— UOa.)  and  Vespasian  of  Florence,  (torn. 
XXV.  p.  2S7-2U0.)in  the  collection  of  Muratori  ;  and  consult  Tiralios- 
ciii  (lorn.  vi.  p.  I.  p.  4C-52.  109.)  and  Hody  in  the  articles  of  Theodore 
Gaza,  George  of  Trebizoiid,  &c. 

t  I^ord  liolingbroke  observes,  wilh  truth  and  spirit,  that  the  popes  in 
this  instance  were  worse  politicians  than  tlie  muftis,  aiul  that  the  charm 
which  had  bound  mankind  f<tr  so  many  af;es,  was  broken  by  the  majji- 
ciaiis themselves.  (Letters  on  the  Study  of  History,  I.  vi.  p.  Ifio,  166. 
octavo  edition,  177!).) 

u  See  the  literary  history  of  Cosmo  and  Lorenzo  of  Mrdicis,  in  Tira- 
boschi.  (torn.  vi.  p.  1. 1,  i.  c.  2.)  who  bestows  a  due  nieasuie  of  praise  on 
Alphonso  of  ArraKnn,  kin;;  of  Naples,  the  dukes  of  Blilaii,  Ferrara. 
Urbino.  &c.  The  republic  of  Venice  has  de>crved  the  least  from  the 
gratitude  of  scholars. 

X  Tirahoschi  (torn,  vi.  p.  i.  p.  104.)  from  the  preface  of  Janus  I^ascaris 
•"ij  '"'■«■''  AntholoKy,  pruited  at  Florence  1494.  Latehaiit  (says 
*'°""  '"  bis  preface  to  the  Greek  orators,  apud  Hodiiim,  p.  249.)  in 
Alho  riiraei:e  inoiite.  Kas  i^iscaris  .  .  ,  .  in  llali 
eoim  ipsuni  t^urcotius  illc  Medices  in  Graeciam 


and   without  a   title.     Cosmo  of  iMedicis- was  t!ic 
father  of  a  line  of  princes,  whose  name  and  age  are 
almost  synonymous  with  the  restoration  of  learningj  j 
his  credit  was  ennobled  into  fame  ;  his  riches  were  i 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  mankind  ;  he  corresponded 
at  once  with   Cairo  and  London  :  and  a  cargo  of 
Indian  spices  and  Greek  books  was  often  imported 
in  the  same  vessel.     The  genius  and  education  of 
his  grandson  Lorenzo  rendered  him  nut  only  a  patron, 
liiil  ajudge  and  candidate,  in  the  literary  race.     In 
his  palace,  distress  was  entitled  lo  relief,  and  merit 
lo  reward  ;  his  leisure  hours  were  delightfully  spent 
in  the  Platonic  academy  :  he  encouraged  the  emu- 
lation   of    Demetrius    Chalcondyles    and    Angcln 
Politian ;  and  his  active  missionary  Janus  Lascatis 
returned  from  the  Fast  with  a  treasure  of  two  hun- 
dred manuscripts,  fourscore  of  which  were  as  yet 
unknown  in  the  libraries  of  Europe."     The  rest  of 
Italy  was  animated  by  a  similar  spirit,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  the  nation  repaid  the  liberality  of  her  princes. 
The  Latins  held  the  exclusive  property  of  their  own 
literature  :  and  these  disciples  of  Greece  were  soon 
capable  of  transmitting  and  improving  the  lessons 
which  they  had  imbibed.     After  a  short  succession 
of  foreign  teachers,  the  tide  of  emigration  subsided  ; 
but  the  language  of  Constantinople  was  spread  be- 
yond the  Alps  ;  and  the  natives  of  Frani^e,  Germany, 
and  England,?  imparted  to  their  country  the  sacred 
lire  which  they  had  kindled  in  the  schools  of  Flo- 
rence and  Rome.'     In  the  productions  of  the  mind, 
as  in  those  of  the  soil,  the  gifts  of  nature  are  excelled 
by  industry  and  skill  :  the  Greek  authors,  forgotten 
on  the  hanks  of  the  llissus,  have  been  illustrated  on 
those  of  the  Elbe  and   the  Thames  :  and  Bessarion 
or  Gaza  might  have  envied  the  superior  science  of 
the  barbarians  ;  the  accuracy  of  Budasus,  the  taste 
of  Erasmus,  the  copiousness  of  Stephens,  the  eru- 
dition of  Scaligcr,  the  discernment  of  Reiske,  or  of 
Bentley.     On  the  side  of  the  Latins,  the  discovery 
of  printing  was  a  casual  advantage  :   but  this  useful 
art  has  been  applied  by  Aldus,  and  his  innumeralil  ■ 
successors,  to  perpetuate  and  multiply  the  works  u'' 
antiquity."     A    single   manuscript    imported    from 
Greece  is  revived   in   ten    thousand    copies ;    and 
each  copy  is  fairer  than  the  original.     In  this  form 
Homer  and  Plato  would  peruse  with  more  satisfac- 
tion their  own  writings;  and  their  scholiasts  must 
resign  the  prize  to  the  labours  of  our  western  editors. 

et  (piaiitovis  einendos  pretio  bonos  lihros.  II  is  remarkable  enon^'li. 
that  the  rfsearch  was  facilitated  by  sultan  Rajazet  II. 

>■  The  (ireek  lani;ua!;e  was  introduced  into  the  university  of  Oxford 
ill  tlie  last  years  of  the  fifteenth  century,  by  Grocyn,  Linarer,  and  Lali. 
nier,  who  had  all  studied  at  Florence  under  Demetrius  Chalcondyl.-^ 
See  I>r.  Knifibfsciirious  life  of  trasmus.  AIIIioiilzIi  a  stont  academic  i 
patriot,  he  is  forced  to  acknowledjre  that  Erasmus  learned  Greek  a' 
Oxford,  and  taught  it  at  Cambrid[;e. 

^  The  jealous  Italians  were  desirous  of  keepinpr  a  monopoly  of  Greek 
leariiin;;.  When  Aldus  was  about  to  publish  the  Greek  scholiasts  on 
Sophocles  and  Euripides,  Cave,  (said  they,)  cave  hoc  facias,  ne  barhari 
istis  adjuti  domi  maneant,  et  paueiore,!  in  Ilaliam  ventitcnt,  (Dr. 
KniKbt,  in  his  life  of  Erasmus,  p.  .^iio.  from  Beams  Khenaiins.) 

a  The  press  of  Aldus  IManutiiis,  a  Roman,  was  established  at  Venice 
about  the  year  1494;  he  printed  above  sixty  considerable  works  of 
Greek  literature,  almost  all  for  the  first  lime  i  several  containing  differ, 
cut  treatises  and  authors,  and  of  several  authors  two,  three,  or  four 
editions.  (Fabric.  Bibliot.  Gra'c,  torn.  xiii.  p.  Gi)S,  &c.)  Vet  his  glory 
niiist  not  temjit  us  to  forget,  that  the  first  Greek  book,  the  Gramm.ar 
of  Constaiiline  Lascaris,  was  printed  at  Milan  in  1476:  and  that  the 
Florence  Homer  of  148S  displays  all  the  luxury  of  llie  Ivpographical  ar(. 


Il.alianireporlavit.  Miserat       See  the  Aiiiialcs  Typo;:raphiii 
;iam  ad  inrjuircudos  siinul,  '  slructive  of  De  Bure,  a  knowin; 


Mataire,  and  the  Uibhographie  In 
bookseller  of  Paris. 
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t'w  and  jimse  of  Before  the  revival  of  classic  lite- 
mcieni  learDing.  rature,  the  barbarians  in  Europe  were 
immersed  in  isjnorance  ;  and  tlieir  vulgar  tongues 
were  marked  with  the  rudeness  and  poverty  of  their 
manners.  The  students  of  the  more  perfect  idioms 
of  Rome  and  Greece  were  introuduced  to  a  new- 
world  of  light  and  science  :  to  the  society  of  the 
free  and  polished  nations  of  antiquity  ;  and  to  a 
familiar  converse  with  those  immortal  men  who 
'spoke  the  sublime  language  of  eloquence  and  rea- 
son. Such  an  intercourse  must  tend  to  refine  the 
taste,  and  to  elevate  the  genius,  of  the  moderns ; 
and  yet,  from  the  first  experiments,  it  might  appear 
that  the  study  of  the  ancients  had  given  fetters, 
rather  than  wings,  to  the  human  mind.  However 
laudable,  the  spirit  of  imitation  is  of  a  servile  cast ; 
and  the  first  disciples  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
wi  re  a  colony  of  strangers  in  the  midst  of  their  age 
and  country.  The  minute  and  laborious  diligence 
which  explored  the  antiquities  of  remote  times, 
might  have  improved  or  adorned  the  present  state 
of  society  :  the  critic  and  metaphysician  were  the 
slaves  of  Aristotle  :  the  poets,  historians,  and  ora- 
tors, were  proud  to  repeat  the  thoughts  and  words 
ot  the  Augustan  age  ;  the  works  of  nature  were 
observed  with  the  eyes  of  Pliny  and  Theophrastus  ; 
and  some  Pagan  votaries  professed  a  secret  devotion 
to  the  gods  of  Homer  and  Plato."  The  Italians 
were  oppressed  by  the  strength  and  number  of  their 
ancient  auxiliaries  :  the  century  after  the  deaths  of 
Petrarch  and  Boccace  was  filled  with  a  crowd  of 
Latin  imitators,  who  decently  repose  on  our  shelves; 
but  in  that  aera  of  learning,  it  will  not  be  easy  to 
discern  a  real  discovery  of  science,  a  work  of  in- 
vention or  eloquence,  in  the  popular  language  of 
the  country."^  But  as  soon  as  it  had  been  deeply 
saturated  with  the  celestial  dew,  the  soil  was  quick- 
I  ened  into  vegetation  and  life ;  the  modern  idioms 
I  were  refined ;  the  classics  of  Athens  and  Rome 
inspired  a  pure  taste  and  a  generous  emulation ; 
and  in  Italy,  as  afterwards  in  France  and  England, 
the  pleasing  reign  of  poetry  and  fiction  was  succeed- 
ed by  the  light  of  speculative  and  experimental 
philosophy.  Genius  may  anticipate  the  season  of 
maturity  ;  but  in  the  education  of  a  people,  as  in 
that  of  an  individual,  memory  must  be  exercised, 
before  the  powers  of  reason  and  fancy  can  be  ex- 
panded ;  nor  may  the  artist  hope  to  equal  or  sur- 
pass, till  be  has  learned  to  imitate,  the  works  of  his 
predecessors. 


l>  I  will  select  three  siiijiular  examples  of  tliis  classic  enthusiasm. 
1.  At  the  synod  of  Florence,  Gemislus  IMetho  said,  in  familiar  conver. 
satioii  to  George  of  Trebizond,  that  in  a  shorl  time  mankind  would 
unanimously  renounce  the  Gospel  and  the  Koran,  for  a  religion  siniiUir 
to  that  of  the  Gentiles.  (I.eo  Allatius.  apud  Fabricium,  torn.  x.  p,  751.)  2. 
Paul  II,  persecuted  the  Iloman  academy,  which  had  been  founded  by 
PompoDins  Laetus ;  and  the  principal  members  were  accused  of  heresy, 
impiety,  and  paganism.  (Tiraboschi,  torn.  vi.  p.  i.  p.  81,  S2.  3.  In  the 
next  century,  some  scholars  and  poets  in  France  celebrated  the  success 
of  Jodelle's  tr.ajedy  of  Cleopatra,  by  a  festival  of  Bacchus,  and,  as  it 
is  said,  by  the  sacriBce  of  a  p>at.  (Baylc.  Dictionnaire,  JODELI.E. 
Foulenelle,  torn.  iii.  p.  5G— til.)  Vet  the  spirit  of  bigotry  might  oncn 
discern  a  serious  impiety  in  the  sportive  play  of  fancy  and  learning. 
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Sc/iism  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins. — Reign  and  cha- 
racter'of  Amurat/t  the  second. — Crusade  of  Ladis- 
laxis  king  of  Hungary. — His  defeat  and  death. — 
John  Huniades. — Scanderheg. — Constantino  Palts- 
ologus,  last  emperor  of  the  east. 

The  respective  merits  of  Rome  and 

t^  Comparison     of 

Constantinople  are  compared  ai3d  Rome  and  Con- 
celebrated  by  an  eloquent  Greek,  the  *'"»"""!''■ 
father  of  the  Italian  schools.*  The  view  of  the 
ancient  capital,  the  seat  of  his  ancestors,  surpassed 
the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  Emanuel  Chry- 
soloras  ;  and  he  no  longer  blamed  the  exclamation 
of  an  old  sophist,  that  Rome  was  the  habitation, 
not  of  men,  but  of  gods.  Those  god.s,  and  those 
men,  had  long  since  vanished ;  but  to  the  eye  of 
liberal  enthusiasm,  the  majesty  of  ruin  restored  the 
image  of  her  ancient  prosperity.  The  monuments 
of  the  consuls  and  Ca>sars,  of  the  martyrs  and 
apostles,  engaged  on  all  sides  the  curiosity  of  the 
philosopher  and  the  christian;  and  he  confessed, 
that  in  every  age  the  arms  and  the  religion  of  Rome 
were  destined  to  reign  over  the  earth.  While 
Chrysoloras  admired  the  venerable  beauties  of  the 
mother,  he  was  not  forgetful  of  his  native,  country, 
her  fairest  daughter,  her  imperial  colony  ;  and  the 
Byzantine  patriot  expatiates  with  zeal  and  truth,  on 
the  eternal  advantages  of  nature,  and  the  more 
transitory  glories  of  art  and  dominion,  which 
adorned,  or  had  adorned,  the  city  of  Constantine. 
Yet  the  perfection  of  the  copy  still  redounds  (as  he 
modestly  observes)  to  the  honour  of  the  original, 
and  parents  are  delighted  to  be  renewed,  and  even 
excelled,  by  the  superior  merit  of  their  children. 
"  Constantinople,"  says  the  orator,  "  is  situate  on  a 
commanding  point,  between  Europe  and  Asia,  be- 
tween the  Archipelago  and  the  Euxine.  By  her 
interposition,  the  two  seas,  and  the  two  continents, 
are  united  for  the  common  benefit  of  nations  ;  and 
the  gates  of  commerce  may  be  shut  or  opened  at 
her  command.  The  harbour,  encompassed  on  all 
sides  by  the  sea  and  the  continent,  is  the  most  secure 
and  capacious  in  the  world.  The  walls  and  gates 
of  Constantinople  may  be  compared  with  those  of 
Babylon  :  the  towers  are  many  ;  each  tower  is  a 
solid  and  lofty  structure  ;  and  the  second  wall,  the 
outer  fortification,  would  be  sufiicient  for  the  defence 
and  dignity  of  an  ordinary  capital.  A  broad  and 
rapid  stream  may  be  introduced  into  the  ditches; 
and  the  artificial  island  may  be  encompassed,  like 

r  The  snr\  ivor  of  Roccace  died  in  the  year  137.^ ;  and  we  cannot  pUce 
before  I.ISO  the  composition  of  the  Morjrante  MajjK'ore  of  Pulci,  and 
the   Orlando  Inamorato  of  Boyardo.    (Tiraboschi,  lom.  vi.   p.  ii.  p. 

a  The  epistle  of  Emauuel  Chrysoloras  to  the  emperor  John  Palieo. 
loiius  will  not  oftV'nd  the  eve  or  car  of  a  classical  student,  (ad  calcem 
Codiui  de  Antiquitatibus  C.  P.  p.  107— IJ<>.)  The  superscription  sup. 
geslsa  clironological  remark,  that  John  I'alKologns  II.  was  associated 
m  the  empire  before  the  year  1114,  the  date  of  Chrysoloras's  death.  A 
still  earlier  dale,  at  least  1108,  is  deduced  from  the  ap;  of  his  youngest 
.sons,  Demetrius  and  Thomas,  who  were  both  Porfliyrogenili.  ( Oucaniir, 
Fam.  Ilvzaiit.  p.  244.  247.) 
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Athens,''  by  land  or  wnUr."    Two  strong  and  natural 
causes  are  all(i;o<l  for  tlie  perfection  of  the  model  of 
new   Rome.     The  royal  founder  reigned  over  the 
most  illustrious  nations  of  the  globe ;  and  in  the 
accomplishnient  of   his  designs,  the  power  of  the 
KoMians  was  combined  with  the  art  and  science  of 
the    <; reeks.      Other   cities   have   been    reared   to 
maturity  by  accident  and  time  ;  their  beauties  are 
mingled  with  disorder  and  deformity;  and  the  in- 
habitants, unwilling  to  remove  from  their  natal  spot, 
are   incapable   of   correcting   the   errors    of   their 
ancestors,  and   the   original  vices   of  situation  or 
climate.     But  the  free  idea  of  Constantinople  was 
formed   and  executed  by  a  single  mind  ;  and  the 
primitive  model  was  improved  by  the  obedient  zeal 
of  tlie  subjects  and  successors  of  the  first  monarcli. 
The  adjacent  isles  were  stored  with  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  marble;  but  the  various  materials  were 
transported  from  the  most  remote  shores  of  Europe 
and  Asia  ;  and  the  public  and  private  buildings,  the 
palaces,  churches,   aqueducts,  cisterns,    porticoes, 
columns,  baths,  and  hippodromes,  were  adapted  to 
the   greatness   of    the   capital   of    the   ea.st.     The 
superfluity  of  wealth  was  spread  along  the  shores  of 
Europe  and  Asia ;  and  the  Byzantine  territory,  as 
far  as  the  Euxine,  the  Hellespont,   and  the  long 
wall,  might  be  considered  as  a  populous  suburb  and 
a  perpetual  garden.     In  this  flattering  picture,  the 
past  and   the  present,  the  times  of  prosperity  and 
decay,  arc  artfully  confounded  ;   but  a  sigh  and  a 
confession  escape  from  the  orator,  that  his  wretched 

country  was  the  shadow  and  sepulchre  of  its  former 

self.     The  works  of   ancient  sculpture  had   been 

defaced  by  christian  zeal  or  barbaric  violence ;  the 

fairest  structures  were  demolished  ;  and  the  marbles 

of  Paros  or  Numidia  were  burnt  for  lime,  or  applied 

to  the  meanest  uses.     Of  many  a  statue,  the  place 

was  marked  by  an  empty  pedestal ;  of  many  aeolumn, 

the  size  was  determined  by  a  broken  capital ;  the 

tombs  of  the  emperors  were  scattered  on  the  ground; 

the  stroke  of  time  was  accelerated  by  storms  and 

earthquakes  ;  and  the  vacant  space  was  adorned,  by 

vulgar  tradition,  with  fabulous  monuments  of  gold 

and  silver.     From  these  wonders,  which  lived  only 

in  memory  or  belief,  he  distinguishes,  however,  the 

porphyry  pillar,  the  column  and  colossus  of  Jus- 
tinian,"^ and  the  church,  more  especially  the  dome, 

of  St.  Sophia;  the  best  conclusion,  since  it  could 

not  be  described  according  to  its  merits,  and  after 

it  no  other  object  could  deserve  to  be  mentioned. 

But  he  forgets,  that  a  century  before,  the  trembling 

fabrics  of  the   colossus  and  the  church   had  been 

saved  and  supported  by  the  timely  care  of  Andro- 

I.  Somebody  observed  lliat   the   city  of  Alliens  might  be  circiim- 


"at  TTcpurAe.i..)  Hut  what  may  be  true  in  a  rhetorical  sense  of  Con- 
»tan(iDo|ile,  cannot  be  applied  lo  the  situation  of  Athens,  five  miles 
irom  the  sea,  and  not  intersected  or  surrounded  by  aiiv  navi-able 
streams.  ' 

e  Nicephorus  Grcgoras  has  deceribed  the  Colossus  of  Justinian  (I. 
VM.  12.)  but  Ins  measures  are  f.ilse  and  inconsistent  The  editor  Boivin 
con.ullcd  Ins  friend  Oirardon  ;  and  the  sculptor  save  him  the  true  pro. 
portions  of  an  equestrian  statue.  That  of  Justinian  was  still  visible  to 
l-eicr  oyllius,  not  on  the  column,  but  in  the  outward  court  of  Ibe 
Kraglio:  and  be  was  at  ConsUntinople  when  it  was  melted  down,  and 
cast  mto  n  brass  cannon,  (dc  TopoETiiiib.  C.  P   I   ii   c  17  ) 

i  !Me  the  decay  and  repairs  of  St.  Sophia,  in   Nicephorus  Grejloras, 
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nicus  the  elder.  Thirty  years  after  the  emperor  had 
fortilied  St.  Sophia  with  two  new  buttresses  or  pyra- 
mids, the  eastern  hemisphere  suddenly  gave  way  \ 
and  the  images,  the  altars,  and  the  sanctuary,  were 
crushed  by  the  falling  ruin.  The  mischief  indeed 
was  sjieedily  repaired  ;  the  rubbish  was  cleared  by 
the  inees.sant  labour  of  every  rank  and  age;  and 
the  poor  remains  of  riches  and  industry  were' con- 
secrated by  the  Greeks  to  the  most  stately  and  vene- 
rable temple  of  the  east."" 

The  last  hope  of  the  falling  city  and  The  Greek  schisn, 
empire  was  placed  in  the  harmony  of  '''^".  "'"  ™""nil 

.1  ..  ,     ,  ^  of  Florence, 

the  mother  and  daughter,  in  the  ma- a.  U.  mo-i«8. 
ternal  tenderness  of  Rome,  and  the  filial  obedience 
of  Constantinople.     In  the  synod  of  Florence,  the 
(Jieeks  and  Latins  had  embraced,  and  subscribed, 
and  promised  ;  but  these  signs  of  friendship  were 
perfidious  or  fruitless  ;"  and  the  baseless  fabric  of 
the  union  vanished  like  a  dream.'    The  emperor 
and  his  prelates   returned  home  in   the  Venetian 
galleys  :   but  as  they  touched  at  the  Morea  and  the 
isles  of  Corfu  and  Lesbos,  the  subjects  of  the  Latins 
complained  that  the  pretended  union  would  be  an 
instrument  of  oppression.     No  sooner  did  they  land 
on  the  Byzantine  shore,  than  they  were  saluted,  or 
rather  assailed,  with  a  general  murmur  of  zeal  and 
discontent.    During  their  absence,  above  two  years, 
the  capital  had  been  deprived  of  its  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical rulers  :  fanaticism  fermented  in  anarchy  ; 
the  most  furious  monks  reigned  over  the  conscience 
of  women  and  bigots  ;   and  the  hatred  of  the  Latin 
name  was  the  first  principle  of  nature  and  religion. 
Before  his  departure  for   Italy,  the  emperor  had 
flattered  the  city  with  the  assurance  of  a  prompt 
relief  and  a  powerful  succour  ;  and  the  clergy,  con- 
fident in  their  orthodoxy  and  science,  had  promised 
themselves  and  their  flocks  an  easy  victory  over  the 
blind  shepherds  of  the  west.     The  double  disap- 
pointment exasperated  the  Greeks  ;  the  conscience 
of  the  subscribing  prelates  was  awakened  ;  the  hour 
of  temptation  was  past  ;    and   they   had    more   to 
dread  from  the  public  resentment,  than  they  could 
hope  from  the  favour  of  the  emperor  or  the  pope. 
Instead  of  justifying  their  conduct,  they  deplored 
their  weakness,  professed  their  contrition,  and  cast 
themselves  on  the  mercy  of  God  and  of  their  bre- 
thren.    To  the  reproachful  question,  what  had  been 
the  event  or  the  use  of  their  Italian  synod  \  they 
answered  with   sighs  and   tears,  "  Alas  !  we  have 
made  a  new  faith  ;  we  have  exchanged  piety  for 
impiety;  we  have  betrayed  the  immaculate  sacri- 
fice ;  and  we  are  become  ylrt/mi>es."  (The  Azymites 
were  those  who  celebrated  the  communion  with  uu- 

(I-  vii.  12.  I.  XV.  2.)  Thebuildins  was  propped  by  Andronicus  in  1.117, 
the  e.i.stern  hemisphere  fell  in  IMS.  The  Greeks,  in  their  pompous 
rhetoric,  exalted  the  beauty  and  liolines.s  of  the  church,  an  earthly  liea. 
ven,  the  abode  of  angels,  and  of  God  himself,  &c. 

e  The  f;enuine  .and  original  narrative  of  Syropulus,  (p.  312—351.) 
opens  the  schism  from  the  first  ufice  of  the  Greeks  at  Venice,  to  the 
general  opjKisition  at  Constantinople  of  the  clergy  and  people. 

f  On  the  schism  of  Constantinople,  see  Phranza,  (I.  ii.  c.  17.)  Lao. 
nicus  Chalcondyles,  (I.  vi.  p.  15.1,  156  )  and  Dncas  (c.  31.) ;  the  last  of 
whom  writes  with  Irulliand  freedom.  Among  the  moderns  we  may 
distinguish  the  contiiiuator  of  Fleury,  (tom.  xxii.  p.  .TJ8,  401  \1i\ 
&c.)  and  Spondanus.  (A.  D.  1140-50.)  The  sense  of  the  laUer  i« 
drowned  in  prejudice  and  passion,  as  soon  as  Rome  and  religion  aie 
concerned. 
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Ka\cneil  bread  ;  and  I  must  retract  or  qualify  the 
praise  which  I  have  bestowed  on  the  growing  phi- 
losophy of  the  times.)  "  Alas  !  we  have  been  se- 
duced by  distress,  by  fraud,  and  by  the  hopes  and 
fears  of  a  transitory  life.  The  hand  that  has  signed 
the  union  should  be  cut  oft";  and  the  tongue  that 
has  pronounced  the  Latin  creed  deserves  to  be  torn 
from  the  root."  The  best  proof  of  their  repentance 
was  an  increase  of  zeal  for  tlic  most  trivial  rites  and 
tlie  most  incomprehensible  doctrines  ;  and  an  abso- 
lute separation  from  all,  without  excepting  their 
prince,  who  preserved  some  regard  for  honour  and 
consistency.  After  the  decease  of  the  patriarch 
Joseph,  the  archbishops  of  Heraclea  and  Trebizond 
had  courage  to  refuse  the  vacantolKce  ;  and  cardinal 
IJcssarion  preferred  the  warm  and  comfortable  shel- 
ti  1  of  the  Vatican.  The  choice  of  the  emperor  and 
liis  clergy  was  confined  to  Metrophanes  of  Cyzicus  ; 
lie  was  consecrated  in  St.  Sophia,  but  the  temple 
«  as  vacant.  The  cross-bearers  abdicated  their  ser- 
V  ue  ;  the  infection  spread  from  the  city  to  the  vil- 
lages ;  and  Metrophanes  discharged,  without  effect, 
some  ecclesiastical  thunders  against  a  nation  of 
schismatics.  The  eyes  of  the  Greeks  were  directed 
to  Mark  of  Epbesus,  the  champion  of  his  country  ; 
and  the  sufferings  of  the  holy  confessor  were  repaid 
with  a  tribute  of  admiration  and  applause.  His 
example  and  writings  propagated  the  flame  of  reli- 
gious discord  ;  age  and  inflrmity  soon  removed  him 
from  the  world  ;  but  the  gospel  of  Mark  was  not  a 
law  of  forgiveness  ;  and  he  requested  with  his  dying 
breath,  that  none  of  the  adherents  of  Rome  might 
attend  his  obsequies  or  pray  for  his  soul. 

The  schism  was  not  confined  to  the 
Zeal  of  the  ori-  ,  -     - ,       ,-  ^ ,      xi 

entais  and  Rus.  narrow  limits  of  the  Byzantine  empire, 
suns.  Secure  under  the  Mameluke  sceptre, 

the  three  patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and 
Jerusalem,  assembled  a  numerous  synod ;  disowned 
their  representatives  at  Ferrara  and  Florence;  con- 
demned the  creed  and  council  of  the  Latins  ;  and 
threatened  the  emperor  of  Constantinople  with  the 
censures  of  the  eastern  church.  Of  the  sectaries  of 
the  Greek  communion,  the  Russians  were  the  most 
powerful,  ignorant,  and  superstitious.  Their  pri- 
mate, the  cardinal  Isidore,  hastened  from  Florence 
to  Moscow,  8  to  reduce  the  independent  nation  under 
the  Roman  yoke.  But  the  Russian  bishops  had  been 
educated  at  mount  Athos;  and  the  prince  and  peo- 
ple embraced  the  theology  of  their  priests.  They 
were  scandalized  by  the  title,  the  pomp,  the  Latin 
cross  of  the  legate,  the  friend  of  those  impious  men 
who  shaved  their  beards,  and  performed  the  divine 

g  Isidore  was  metropolitan  of  Kiow,  tnit  tlie  Greeks  subject  to  Poland 
liave  removed  that  see  from  tlie  ruins  of  Kiow  to  Lemberg,  or  Leopold. 
(Herbestein,  in  Uamusio,  torn.  ii.  p.  127.)  On  the  other  hand,  the  Hns. 
sians  transferred  their  spiritual  obedience  to  the  archbishop,  who  be- 
came, in  1588.  the  patriarch  of  Moscow.  (I.evesqtie,  Hist,  de  Rnssie, 
torn.  iii.  p.  188,  190.  from  a  Greek  MS.  at  Turin,  tier  et  labores  Archie, 
jiiscopi  Arsenii.) 

li  The  curious  narrative  of  Levesque  {Hist,  de  Rnssie,  tom.  ii.  p.  212 
— 247.)  IS  extracted  from  the  patriarchal  archives.  The  scenes  of  Ker. 
raraand  Florence  are  described  by  ignorance  and  passion;  but  the 
Russians  are  credible  in  the  account  of  their  own  preindices. 

1  The  shamanism,  the  ancient  reliction  of  the  Snnianseans  and  Gym- 
nosophists,  has  been  driven  by  the  more  popular  bramins  from  India 
into  the  northern  deserts ;  the  naked  philosophers  were  compelled  to 
wrap  themselves  in  fur;  but  they  insensibly  sunk  into  wizards  and 
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office  with  gloves  on  their  hands  and  rings  on  their 
fingers:  Isidore  was  condemned  by  a  synod;  his 
person  was  imprisoned  in  a  monastery  ;  and  it  was 
with  extreme  difficulty  that  the  cardinal  could  es- 
cape froin  the  hands  of  a  fierce  and  fanatic  people.'' 
The  Russians  refused  a  passage  to  the  missionaries 
of  Rome  who  aspired  to  convert  the  pagans  beyond 
tlieTanais;'  and  their  refusal  was  justified  by  the 
maxim,  that  the  guilt  of  idolatry  is  less  damnable 
than  that  of  schism.  The  errors  of  the  Bohemians 
were  excused  by  their  abhorrence  for  the  pope;  and 
a  deputation  of  the  Greek  clergy  solicited  the 
friendship  of  those  sanguinary  enthusiasts. '  While 
Eugenius  triumphed  in  the  union  and  orthodoxy  of 
the  Greeks,  his  party  was  contracted  to  the  walls, 
or  rather  to  the  palace,  of  Constantinople.  The  zeal 
of  PaI*ologus  had  been  excited  by  interest;  it  was 
soon  cooled  by  opposition :  an  attempt  to  violate  the 
national  belief  might  endanger  his  life  and  crovvu  ; 
nor  could  the  pious  rebels  be  destitute  of  foreign 
and  domestic  aid.  The  sword  of  his  brother  De- 
metrius, who  in  Italy  had  maintained  a  prudent  and 
popular  silence,  was  half  unsheathed  in  the  cause 
of  religion;  and  Amurath,  the  Turkish  sultan,  was 
displeased  and  alarmed  by  the  seeming  friendship 
of  the  Greeks  and  Latins. 

"Sultan  Murad,  or  Amurath,  lived 
forty-nine,  and  reigned  tiiirty,  years, 
six  months,  and  eight  days.  He  was 
a  just  and  valiant  prince,  of  a  great 
soul,  patient  of  labours,  learned,  merciful,  religious, 
charitable  ;  a  lover  and  encourager  of  the  studious, 
and  of  all  who  excelled  in  any  art  or  science  ;  a 
good  emperor,  and  a  great  general.  No  man  ob- 
tained more  or  greater  victories  than  Amurath : 
Belgrade  alone  withstood  his  attacks.  Under  his 
reign,  the  soldier  was  ever  victorious,  the  citizen 
rich  and  secure.  If  he  subdued  any  country,  his 
first  care  was  to  build  moschs  and  caravanseras, 
hospitals  and  colleges.  Every  year  he  gave  a  thou- 
sand pieces  of  gold  to  the  sons  of  the  prophet;  and 
sent  two  thousand  five  hundred  to  the  religious  per- 
sons of  Mecca,  Medina,  and  Jerusalem.'"  This 
portrait  is  transcribed  from  the  historian  of  the 
Othman  empire :  but  the  applause  of  a  .servile  and 
superstitious  people  has  been  lavished  on  the  worst 
of  tyrants  ;  and  the  virtues  of  a  sultan  are  often  the 
vices  most  useful  to  himself,  or  most  agreeable  to 
his  subjects.  A  nation  ignorant  of  the  equal  benefits 
of  liberty  and  law,  must  be  awed  by  the  flashes  of 
arbitrary  power:  the  cruelty  of  a  despot  will  assume 
the  character  of  justice ;  his  prpfusion,  of  liberality ; 
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physicians.  The  Mordvans  aud  Tcheremisses  in  the  European  Russia 
ailhere  to  this  religion,  which  is  formed  on  the  earthly  model  of  one  king 
or  God,  his  ministers  or  angels,  and  the  rebellions  spirits  who  oppose 
bis  government.  As  these  tribes  of  the  Volga  have  no  images,  they 
miglit  more  justly  retort  on  the  Latin  missionaries  the  name  of  idola- 
ters. (Levesquc,  Hist,  des  Peuplessourais  a  la  Doniinatiou  des  Kusses, 
tom.  1.  p.  194-237.  423-460.) 

I<  Sp,.iHlanils.  Aniial.  Kccles.  tom.  ii.  A.  D.  1451,  N".  13.  The  epistle 
of  (he  (ireeks,  with  a  Latiu  version,  is  extant  in  tlie  college  library  at 
Prague. 

1  iice  Cantemir,  History  of  the  Othman  empire,  p.  94.  Murad,  or 
Morad,  may  be  more  correct:  but  I  have  preferreit  the  popular  name 
to  that  obscure  diligence  which  is  rarely  successful  lu  translating  an 
oriental,  into  the  Roman,  alphabet. 
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his  obstinacy,  of  firmness.     If  the  most  reasonable 
excuse  be  rejected,  few  acts  of  obedience  will  be 
found  impossible  :   and   s""'  must  tremble,  where 
innocence  cannot  always  be  secure.     The  trancjuil- 
lity  of  the  peoiile,  and  the  discipline  of  tlic  troops, 
were  best  maintained   by  perpetual  action   in  the 
field;  war  was  the  trade  of  the  janizaries;  and  those 
who  survived  the  peril,  and  divided  the  spoil,  ap- 
plauded the  generous  ambition  of  their  sovereign. 
To  propagate  the  true  religion,  was  the  duty  of  a 
faithful  niussulman  :  the  unbelievers  were  his  ene- 
mies, and  those  of  the  prophet  ;    and,  in   the  hands 
of  the  Turks,  the  scymitar  was  the  only  instrumentcjf 
con\crsion.      Under  these  circumstances,  however, 
the  justice  and  moderation  of  Amurath  arc  attested 
by  his  conduct,  and  acknowledged  by  the  christians 
themselves  ;  who  consider  a  prosperous  reign  and  a 
peaceful  death  as  the  reward  of  his  singular  merits. 
In  the  vigour  of  his  age  and  military  power,  he  sel- 
dom engaged  in  a  war  till  he  was  justified  by  a  pre- 
vious and  adequate  provocation  :  the  victorioussultan 
w  as  disarmed  by  submission  ;  and  in  the  observance 
of  treaties,  his  word  was  inviolate  and  sacred. '"    The 
Hungarians  were  commonly  the  aggressors  ;  he  was 
provoked  by  the  revolt  of  Scanderbeg  ;  and  the  per- 
fidious Caranianian  was  twice  vanquished  and  twice 
pardoned,  by  the  Ottoman  monarch.     IJcfore  he  in- 
vaded the  Morea,  Thebes  had  been  surprised  by  the 
despot :  in  the  conquest  of  Thessalonica,  the  grand- 
son of  IJajazet  might  dispute  the  recent  purchase  of 
the  Venetians  ;  and  after  the  first  siege  of  Constan- 
tinople, the  sultati  was  never  tempted,  by  the  dis- 
tress, the  absence,  or  the  injuries  of  Pahpologus,  to 
extinguish  the  dying  light  of  the  Byzantine  empire. 
Hisdoiilileabdi.     15"t  "'C  "i°st  striking  feature  in  the 
life  and  character  of  Amurath,  is  the 
abdication    of    the    Turkish 
throne  ;  and,  were  not   his  motives  debased   by  an 
alloy  of  superstition,  we  must  praise  the  royal  phi- 
losopher, "  who  at  the  age  of  forty  could  discern  the 
vanity  of  human  greatness.     Resigning  the  sceptre 
to  his  son,  he  retired  to  the  pleasant  residence  of 
Magnesia  ;  but  he  retired  to  the  society  of  saints 
and  hermits.     It  was  not  till  the  fourth  century  of 
the  Hegira,  that  the  religion  of  Mahomet  had  been 
corrupted  by  an  institution  so  adverse  to  his  genius  ; 
but  in  the  age  of  the  crusades,  the  various  orders  of 
Dervishes  were  multiplied  by  the  example  of  the 
christian, and  even  the  Latin, monks."     The  lord  of 
nations  submitted  to  fast,  and  pray,  and  turn  round 
in  endless  rotation  with  the  fanatics,  who  mistook 
the  giddiness  of  the  head  for  the  illumination  of  the 

m  See  Chalcondylcs,  (1.  vii.  p.  186.  198.)  Dnras,  (c.  33.)  and  Marinus 
B.irlctius,  {in  Vit.  Scanderbeir,  I>.  I4.S,  t4fi.)  In  his  good  faith  towards  the 
garri-ion  of  Sfeti;^rade,  he  was  a  lesson  and  example  to  his  son  Mahomet. 

n  Voltaire  (I's-sai  siir  I'Histoire  Generale,  c.  8'J.  p.  283,284.)  admires 
le  philosophe  Tare  ;  would  he  have  bestowed  the  same  praise  on  a 
Christian  prince  for  retirinf;  to  a  monastery?  In  his  way,  Voltaire  was 
a  bijiol,  an  intolerant  hy^ni, 

o  See  the  articles  Dcrvische^  Fakir,  Nasser,  Rohbaniat,  in  D'Her- 
bclot's  Biblinthetine  Orientale.  Yet  the  subject  is  superficially  treated 
from  the  Persian  and  Arabian  writers.  It  is  amoni;  the  'I'nrks  that 
these  orders  have  principally  dourished. 

V  Uycaut  (in  the  present  State  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  p.  242— 2GH.) 
affords  mucll  information,  which  he  drew  from  his  per.sona!  conversation 
with  Ibc  heads  of  the  dervishes,  most  of  xvliom  ascribed  their  origin  to 
the  time  of  Orchan.     He  does  not  mention  the  Zichida:  of  Cliatcon- 


ration. 
A.  D. 
1442  —1444.     double 


spirit,  p  But  he  was  soon  awakened  from  this  dream 
of  enthusiasm,  by  the  Hungarian  invasion  ;  and  his 
obedient  son  was  the  foremost  to  urge  the  public 
danger  and  wishes  of  the  people,  llnder  the  ban- 
ner of  their  veteran  leader,  the  janizaries  foughtand 
conquered  ;  but  he  withdrew  from  the  field  of  Var- 
na, again  to  pray,  to  fast,  and  to  turn  round  with  his 
.Magnesian  brethren.  These  pious  occupations  were 
again  interrupted  by  the  danger  of  the  state.  A 
victorious  army  disdained  the  inexperience  of  their 
youthful  ruler:  the  city  of  Adrianople  was  aban- 
doned to  rapine  and  slaughter;  and  the  unanimous 
divan  imi)lored  his  presence  to  appease  the  tumult, 
and  prevent  the  rebellion,  of  the  janizaries.  At 
the  well-known  voice  of  their  master,  they  trembled 
and  obeyed ;  and  tlie  reluctant  sultan  was  compelled 
to  support  his  splendid  servitude,  till,  at  the  end  of 
four  years,  he  was  relieved  by  tlie  angel  of  death. 
Age  or  disease,  misfortune  or  caprice,  have  temptcil 
several  princes  to  descend  from  the  throne  ;  and  th(\ 
have  had  leisure  to  repent  of  their  irretrievable  step. 
But  Amurath  alone,  in  the  full  liberty  of  choice, 
after  the  trial  of  empire  and  solitude,  has  repealal 
his  preference  of  a  private  life. 

After  the  departure  of  his  Greek  En^enins  forms  a 
brethren,  Eiigenius  had  not  been  un-  l^^tfjje  against  the 
mindful  of  their  temporal  interest ;  A.  u.  1443. 
and  his  tender  regard  for  the  Byzantine  empire  was 
animated  by  a  just  apprehension  of  the  Turks,  who 
approached,  and  might  soon  invade,  the  borders  of 
Italy.  But  the  spirit  of  the  crusades  had  expired; 
and  the  coldness  of  the  Franks  was  not  less  un- 
rea.sonable  than  their  headlong  passion.  In  the 
eleventh  century,  a  fanatic  monk  could  precipitate 
Europe  on  Asia  for  the  recovery  of  the  holy  sepul- 
chre ;  but  in  the  fifteenth,  the  most  pressing  motives 
of  religion  and  policy  were  insuflicicnt  to  unite  the 
Latins  in  the  defence  of  Christendom.  Germany 
was  an  inexhaustible  storehouse  of  men  and  arras  :>i 
but  that  complex  and  languid  body  required  the  im- 
pulse of  a  vigorous  hand  ;  and  Frederic  the  thiid 
was  alike  impotent  in  his  personal  character  and 
his  imperial  dignity.  A  long  war  had  impaired  the 
strength,  without  satiating  the  animosity,  of  France 
and  England  :'  but  Philip,  duke  of  Burgundy,  was 
a  vain  and  magnificent  prince;  and  he  enjoyed, 
without  danger  or  expense,  the  adventurous  piety 
of  his  subjects,  who  sailed,  in  a  gallant  lleet,  from 
the  coast  of  Flanders  to  the  Hellespont.  The  mari- 
time republics  of  Venice  and  Genoa  were  less  remote 
from  the  scene  of  action  ;  and  their  hostile  (leets 
were  associated  under  the  standard  of  >St.   Peter. 

dylcs,  (I,  vii.  p.  286.)  amonj  whom  Amurath  retired  :  the  Seids  of  that 
author  are  the  descendants  of  Mahomet. 

'i  III  tlie  year  1431,  Germany  raised  40,000 horse,  men  alarms,  a;;.iinst 
the  Hussites  of  Bohemia.  (Lenfant,  Hist,  du  Coneile  de  Basle,  torn.  i. 
p.  318.)  At  the  siegeof  Nuys,  on  the  Rhine,  in  1474,  the  princes. pre- 
l.ites,  and  cities,  sent  their  res)>eclive  (piolas  ;  and  the  bishop  of  Mini 
ster  (cpii  n'est  pas  des  plus  grands)  furnished  1400  horse,  (lOOO  foot,  all  in 
green,  with  1200  waggons.  The  united  armies  of  the  king  of  Englaitil 
and  the  duke  of  Burirnndy  scarcely  equalled  one-third  of  this  German 
host.  (Menioiresde  Philippe  de  Comines,  1,  iv.  c.  2  )  At  prc^nt,  six  or 
seven  hundred  thousand  men  are  maintained  in  constant  pay  and  ad. 
miralile  discipline,  by  the  powers  of  Germany. 

r  It  was  not  till  tlie  year  1444  that  France  and  England  could  a^ree 
on  a  truce  of  some  months,  (See  Rymer's  Fcedera,  and  the  chroniclca  of 
both  nations.] 
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Tlie  kingdoms  of  Hungary  and  Poland,  which 
covered  as  it  were  the  interior  pale  of  the  Latin 
church,  were  the  most  nearly  concerned  to  oppose 
the  progress  of  the  Turks.  Arms  were  the  patri- 
mony of  the  Scythians  and  Sarmatians,  and  these 
nations  might  appear  equal  to  the  contest,  could 
they  point,  against  the  common  foe,  those  swords 
that  were  so  wantonly  drawn  in  bloody  and  domes- 
tic quarrels.  But  the  same  spirit  was  adverse  to 
concord  and  obedience :  a  poor  country  and  a 
limited  monarch  are  incapable  of  maintaining  a 
standing  force  ;  and  the  loose  bodies  of  Polish  and 
Hungarian  horse  were  not  armed  with  the  sentiments 
;iiui  weapons  which,  on  some  occasions,  have  given 
irresistible  weight  to  the  French  cavalry.  Yet,  on 
this  side,  the  designs  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  the 
eloquence  of  cardinal  Julian,  his  legate,  were  pro- 
moted by  the  circumstances  of  the  time  ;'  by  the 
union  of  the  two  crowns  on  the  head  of  Ladislaus,' 
a  young  and  ambitious  soldier  ;  by  the  valour  of  a 
liero,  whose  name,  the  name  of  John  Huniades,  was 
already  popular  among  the  christians,  and  formida- 
ble to  the  Turks.  An  endless  treasure  of  pardons 
and  indulgences  was  scattered  by  the  legate  ;  many 
private  warriors  of  France  and  Germany  enlisted 
under  the  holy  banner;  and  the  crusade  derived 
some  strength,  or  at  least  some  reputation,  from  the 
Dew  allies  both  of  Europe  and  Asia.  A  fugitive 
despot  of  Servia  exaggerated  the  distress  and  ardour 
of  the  christians  beyond  the  Danube,  who  would 
unanimouslj'  rise  to  vindicate  their  religion  and 
liberty.  The  Greek  emperor,"  with  a  spirit  unknow  n 
to  his  fathers,  engaged  to  guard  the  Bosphorus,  and 
to  sally  from  Constantinople  at  the  head  of  his 
national  and  mercenary  troops.  The  sultan  of 
Caramania^  announced  the  retreat  of  Amurath,  and 
a  powerful  division  in  the  heart  of  Anatolia  ;  and 
if  the  fleets  of  the  west  could  occupy  at  the  same 
moment  the  straits  of  the  Hellespont,  the  Ottoman 
monarchy  would  be  dissevered  and  destroyed. 
Heaven  and  earth  must  rejoice  in  the  perdition  of 
the  miscreants  ;  and  the  legate,  with  prudent  ambi- 
guity, instilled  the  opinion  of  the  invisible,  perhaps 
the  visible,  aid  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  his  divine 
mother. 

ijdislaus.kingof  Of  the  PoHsh  and  Hungarian  diets, 
^°ry"marchS"'aI  ^  religious  war  was  the  unanimous 
gainst  thera.  cry,  and  Ladislaus,  after  passing  the 
Danube,  led  an  army  of  his  confederate  subjects  as 
far  as  Sophia,  the  capital  of  the  Bulgarian  king- 
dom. In  this  expedition  they  obtained  two  signal 
victories,  which  were  justly  ascribed  to  the  valour 

«  In  the  Hungarian  crusade,  Spoodanus  (Anna).  Eccles.  A.  D.  1443, 
1444.)  has  been  my  leading  guide.  He  has  diligently  read. and  rrilically 
eomjiared,  the  Greek  and  Turki.^h  materials  the  historians  of  Hungary. 
I'oland,  and  the  west.  His  narrative  is  perspicuous;  and  where  he 
can  be  free  from  a  religious  bid.s,  the  judgment  of  Spondanus  is  not 
contemptible. 

t  I  have  curtailed  the  h,irsh  letter  (Wladislausj  which  most  writers 
affix  to  his  name,  cither  in  compliance  with  the  Polish  pronunciation, 
nr  to  distinguish  him  from  his  rival  the  infant  Ladislaus  of  Austria. 
Their  competition  for  tlie  crown  of  Hungary  is  described  by  Callima- 
chus.  (I.  i.  ii.  p.  447— 486.)  Boiitiuius,  (Decad.  iii.  I.  iv.)  Spoodanus,  and 
Lenfant. 

a  The  Greek  historians,  Phranza.  Chalcondyles,  and  Ducas,  do  not 
ascribe  to  their  prince  a  very  active  part  in  this  crns.ide,  which  he 
seems  to  have  promoted  by  his  wishe»,  and  injured  hy  his  fears 
1    I 


and  conduct  of  Huniades.  In  the  first,  with  a  van- 
guard often  thousand  men,  he  surprised  the  Turk- 
ish camp;  in  the  second,  he  vanquished  and  made 
prisoner  the  most  renowned  of  their  generals,  who 
possessed  the  double  advantage  of  ground  and 
numbers.  The  approach  of  winter,  and  the  natural 
and  artificial  obstaides  of  mount  Ha;mus,  arrested 
the  progress  of  the  hero,  who  measured  a  narrow 
interval  of  six  days'  march  from  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  to  the  hostile  towers  of  Adrianople,  and 
the  friendly  capital  of  the  Greek  empire.  The 
retreat  was  undisturbed  ;  and  the  entrance  into 
Buda  was  at  once  a  military  and  religious  triumph. 
An  ecclesiastical  procession  was  followed  by  the 
king  and  his  warriors  on  foot:  he  nicely  balanced 
the  merits  and  rewards  of  the  two  nations  ;  and  the 
pride  of  conquest  was  blended  with  the  humble 
temper  of  Christianity.  Thirteen  bashaws,  nine 
standards,  and  four  thousand  captives,  were  un- 
questionable trophies ;  and  as  all  were  willing  to 
believe,  and  none  were  present  to  contradict,  the 
crusaders  multiplied,  with  unblushing  confidence, 
tlie  myriads  of  Turks  whom  they  had  left  on  the 
field  of  battle.^'  The  most  solid  proof,  The  Turkish 
and  the  most  salutary  consequence,  of  pe-^ee. 
victory,  was  a  deputation  from  the  divan  to  solicit 
peace,  to  restore  Servia,  to  ransom  the  prisoners, 
and  to  evacuate  the  Hungarian  frontier.  By  this 
treaty,  the  rational  objects  of  the  war  were  obtain- 
ed :  the  king,  the  despot,  and  Huniades  himself,  in 
the  diet  of  Segedin,  were  satisfied  with  public  and 
private  emolument ;  a  truce  of  ten  years  was  con- 
cluded ;  and  the  followers  of  Jesus  and  Mahomet, 
who  swore  on  the  Gospel  and  the  Koran,  attested 
the  word  of  God  as  the  guardian  of  truth  and  the 
avenger  of  perfidy.  In  the  place  of  the  gospel,  the 
Turkish  ministers  had  proposed  to  substitute  the 
eucharist,  the  real  presence  of  the  catholic  deity ; 
but  the  christians  refused  to  profane  their  holy  mys- 
teries ;  and  a  superstitious  conscience  is  less  forci- 
bly bound  by  the  spiritual  energy,  than  by  the 
outward  and  visible  symbols,  of  an  oath.' 

During   the  whole  transaction,  the 
cardinal  legate  had  observed  a  sullen         peace, 
silence,   unwilling    to   approve,   and      *'      '"■*' 
unable  to  oppose,  the  consent  of  the  king  and  peo- 
ple.    But  the  diet  was  not  dissolved  before  Julian 
was  fortified  by  the  welcome  intelligence,  that  Ana- 
tolia was  invaded  by  the  Caramanian,  and   Thrace 
by  the  Greek,  emperor ;  that  the   fleets  of  Genoa, 
Venice,  and  Burgundy,  were  masters  of  the  Helle- 
spont ;  and  that  the  allies,  informed  of  the  victory, 


Cantemir  (p.  86.)  ascribes  to  his  policy  the  original  plan,  and  traii- 
livs  his  animating  epistle  to  the  king  of  Hungary.     But  the  Maho- 
metan powers  are  seldom  informed  of  the  slate  of  Christendom  ;  and  the 


situation  and  correspondence  of  the  knights  of  Rhodes  must  connect 
them  with  the  sultan  of  Caramania. 

>■  In  their  letters  to  the  emperor  Frederic  III.  the  Hungarians  slay 
30U,0OO  Turks  in  one  tuttle,  but  the  modest  Julian  reduces  tlie  slaughter 
to  iiUOOor  even  '2000  iutidcls.  (.Eoeas  Sylvius  iu  Europ.  c.  5.  and  epist. 
44.  81.  apud  Spoiidanura.) 

E  See  the  origin  of  the  Turkish  war,  and  the  first  expedition  of  La- 
dislaus, in  the  fifth  and  sixth  hooks  of  the  third  Decad  of  Bonfinius, 
who.  iu  hisdivision  and  style,  copies  Livy  with  tolerable  success.  Cal- 
limaclius  (t.  ii.  p.  487 — HK>.)  is  still  more  pure  and  authentic. 
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and  ijriiorantof  the  treaty,  of  Ladislaiis,  impatiently 
waited  tor  llie  return  ol"  lii.s  victorious  army.  "  And 
is  it  thus,"  cxelaiuied  the  eardinal,"  "  tliat  you  will 
desert  their  expectations  and  your  own  fortune;  It 
is  to  them,  to  your  God,  and  your  fellow-christians, 
tliat  you  have  pledged  your  faith  ;  and  tliat  prior 
ohiigation  annihilates  a  rash  and  sacrilegious  oath 
to  the  enemies  of  Christ.  His  vicar  on  earth  is  the 
Roman  pontiff;  without  whose  sanction  you  can 
neither  promise  nor  perform.  In  liis  name  I  absolve 
your  perjury  and  sanctify  your  arms  :  follow  my 
footsteps  in  the  paths  of  glory  and  salvation  ;  and 
if  still  yc  have  scruples,  devolve  on  my  head  the 
punishment  and  the  sin."  This  mischievous  casu- 
istry was  seconded  by  his  respectable  character,  and 
the  levity  of  popular  assemblies  :  war  was  resolved 
on  the  same  spot  where  peace  hail  so  lately  been 
sworn  ;  and,  in  the  execution  of  the  treaty,  the 
Turks  were  assaulted  by  the  christians;  to  whom, 
with  some  reason,  tliey  might  apply  the  epithet  of 
inlidels.  The  falsehood  of  Ladislaus  to  his  word 
and  oath,  was  palliated  by  the  religion  of  the  times  : 
the  most  perfect,  or  at  least  the  most  popular,  excuse 
would  have  been  the  success  of  his  arms  and  the 
deliverance  of  the  eastern  church.  But  the  same 
treaty  which  should  have  bound  his  conscience,  had 
diminished  his  strength.  On  the  proclamation  of 
the  peace,  the  French  and  German  volunteers  de- 
parted with  indignant  murmurs:  the  Poles  were 
exhausted  by  distant  warfare,  and  perhaps  disgusted 
w  itli  foreign  command ;  and  their  palatines  accepted 
the  first  licence,  and  hastily  retired  to  their  provinces 
and  castles.  Even  Hungary  was  divided  by  faction, 
or  restrained  by  a  laudable  scruple  ;  and  the  relics 
of  the  crusade  that  marched  in  the  second  expedi- 
tion, were  reduced  to  an  inadequate  force  of  twenty 
thousand  men.  A  Walachian  chief,  who  joined  the 
royal  standard  with  his  vassals,  presumed  to  remark 
that  their  numbers  did  not  exceed  the  hunting  re- 
tinue that  sometimes  attended  the  sultan;  and  the 
gift  of  two  horses  of  matchless  speed,  might  admo- 
nish Ladislaus  of  his  secret  foresight  of  the  event. 
But  the  despot  of  Servia,  after  the  restoration  of  his 
country  and  cliildren,  was  tempted  by  the  promise 
of  new  realms ;  and  the  inexperience  of  the  king, 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  legate,  and  the  martial  pre- 
sumption of  Huniades  himself,  were  persuaded  that 
every  obstacle  must  yield  to  the  invincible  virtue  of 
the  sword  and  the  cross.  After  the  passage  of  the 
Danube,  two  roads  might  lead  to  Constantinople 
and  the  Hellespont ;  the  one  direct,  abrupt,  and 
dillicult,  tliriMigh  the  mountains  of  Ha-mus  ;  the  other 
more  tedious  and  secure,  over  a  level  country,  and 
along  the  shores  of  the  Euxine;  in  which  their 
flanks,  according  to  the  Scythian  discipline,  might 

a  I  do  not  pretend  to  warrant  the  literal  accuracy  of  Julian's  sptecli, 
which  iH  variously  worded  1)V  Ciillimachiis,  (I.  iii.  '[i.  .505 — 507.)  Bonti- 
niui«,  (Dec.  iii.  I.  vi.  p.  457. 4.58.)  and  other  liielorians,  who  might  indulge 
their  own  eloquence,  while  thtry  represent  one  of  tlieoratorsof  the  age. 
ihit  they  all  ajjree  in  the  advice  and  arguments  for  perjury,  which  in 
the  field  of  controversy  are  fiercely  attacked  hy  tin-  protestaotji,  and 
f'-ehly  defended  by  the  catholics.  The  latter  are  discouraged  by  the 
misfortune  of  Warna. 

1)  Warna,  under  the  Grecian  name  of  Odes.sus,  was  a  colony  of  the 
Milesians,  which  they  denominated  from  the  hero  Ulysses.  (Cellariiis, 
torn.  i.  p.  .T7J.     D'Anville,  lorn.  i.  p.  312.1     According  to  Arian's  Ve- 


always  he  covered  by  a  movable  fortification  of 
waggons.  The  latter  was  judiciously  preferred  :  thr 
catholics  marched  through  the  plains  of  Bulgaria, 
burning,  with  wanton  cruelty,  the  churt^hes  and  vil- 
lages of  the  chiistian  natives;  and  their  last  station 
H as  at  Warna,  near  the  sea-shore  ;  on  which  the 
defeat  and  death  of  Ladislaus  have  bestowed  a 
memorable  name.'' 

It  was  on  this  fatal  spot,  that,  instead 

,  ^     ,.  e    ,  .  ,  Battle  of  Warna, 

ot  finding  a  confederate  licet  to  second  a.  n.  1444 
their  operations,  they  were  alarmed  by 
the  approach  of  Amurath  himself,  who  had  issued 
from  his  Magnesian  solitude,  and  transported  the 
fort'cs  of  Asia  to  the  defence  of  Europe.  According 
to  some  w Titers,  the  Greek  emperor  had  been  awed, 
or  seduced,  to  grant  the  passage  of  the  Bosphorus, 
and  an  indelible  stain  of  corruption  is  fixed  on 
the  Genoese,  or  the  pope's  nephew,  the  catholic 
admiral,  whose  mercenary  connivance  betrayed  the 
guard  of  the  Hellespont.  From  Adrianople,  the 
sultan  advanced  by  hasty  marches  at  the  head  of 
si.xty  thousand  men  ;  and  when  the  cardinal,  and 
Huniades,  had  taken  a  nearer  survey  of  the  num- 
bers and  order  of  the  Turks,  these  ardent  warriors 
proposed  the  tardy  and  impracticable  measure  of  a 
retreat.  The  king  alone  was  resolved  to  conquer  or 
die  ;  and  his  resolution  had  almost  been  crowned 
with  a  glorious  and  salutary  victory.  The  princes 
were  opposite  to  each  other  in  the  centre  ;  and  the 
Bcglerbegs,  or  generals  of  Anatolia  and  Romania, 
commanded  on  the  right  and  left,  against  the  ad- 
verse divisions  of  the  despot  and  Huniades.  The 
Turkish  wings  were  broken  on  the  first  onset :  but 
the  advantage  was  fatal;  and  the  rash  victors,  in 
the  heat  of  the  pnrsuit,  were  carried  away  far  from 
the  annoyance  of  the  enemy,  or  the  support  of  their 
friends.  When  Amurath  beheld  the  flight  of  his 
squadrons,  he  despaired  of  his  fortune  and  that  of 
the  empire  :  a  veteran  janizary  seized  his  horse's 
bridle:  and  he  had  magnanimity  to  pardon  and  re- 
ward the  soldier  who  dared  to  perceive  the  terror, 
and  arrest  the  flight,  of  his  sovereign.  A  copy  of 
the  treaty,  the  monument  of  chrLstiau  perfidy,  had 
been  displayed  in  the  front  of  battle  ;  and  it  is  said, 
that  the  sultan  in  his  distress,  lifting  his  eyes  and 
liis  hands  to  heaven,  implored  the  protection  of  the 
God  of  truth;  and  called  on  the  prophet  Jesus  him- 
self to  avenge  the  impious  mockery  of  his  name  and 
religion."^  With  inferior  numbers  and  disordered 
ranks,  the  king  of  Hungary  rushed  forwards  in  the 
confidence  of  victory,  till  his  career  was  stopped 
by  the  impenetrable  phalanx  of  the  janizaries.  If 
we  may  credit  the  Ottoman  annals,  his  liorse  was 
pierced  by  the  javelin  of  Amurath  ;'' 
he  fell  among  the  spears  of  the  infan- 

riplns  of  the  ICiixine,  (p.  24,  25.  in  the  first  volume  of  Hudson's  Gco- 
gra[)hers,)  it  was  situate  1740  stadia,  or  furlongs,  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Danube,  1240  from  Byzantium,  and  .360  to  the  north  of  a  ridge  or 
promontory  of  mount  Ila'miis,  which  advances  into  the  sea. 

r  Some  christian  writers  attirm,  that  he  drew  from  his  bosom  the 
host  or  wafer  on  which  the  treaty  had  not  been  sworn.  The  Moslems 
Mipiinse,  with  more  simplicity,  an  appeal  to  God  and  bis  prophet  Justi.s, 
which  is  likewise  insinuated  by  Cathmachus,  (1.  iii.  p.  51(i.  Spondan. 
A.  D.  1414,  No.  8) 

d  A  critic  will  always  distrust  tlicse  spolin  opima  of  a  victorious 
general,  sodiflicult  for  valour  to  obtain,  so  easy  for  flatlcry  to  inv(tif. 
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iry  ;  and  a  Turkish  soldier  proclaimed  with  a  loud 
Miicc,  "  Hun»arians.  behold  the  head  of  your  kiiiif !" 
The  death  of  Ladislaus  was  the  signal  of  their  defeat. 
On  his  return  from  an  intemperate  pursuit,  Huni- 
ades  deplored  his  error  and  the  public  loss  :  he 
strove  to  rescue  the  royal  body,  till  he  was  over- 
whelmed by  the  tumultuous  crowd  of  the  Tictors 
and  vanquished  ;  and  the  last  efforts  of  his  courage 
Tnd  conduct  were  exerted  to  save  the  remnant  of 
his  Walachian  cavalry.  Ten  thousand  christians 
wore  slain  in  the  disastrous  battle  of  Warna :  the 
liiss  of  the  Turks,  more  considerable  in  numbers, 
bore  a  smaller  proportion  to  their  total  strength  ; 
yet  the  philosophic  sultan  was  not  ashamed  to  con- 
fess, that  his  ruin  must  be  the  consequence  of  a 
second  and  similar  victory.  At  his  command  a  co- 
lumn was  erected  on  the  spot  where  Ladislaus 
had  fallen  ;  but  the  modest  inscription,  instead  of 
accusing  the  rashness,  recorded  the  valour,  and 
bewailed  the  misfortune,  of  the  Hungarian  youth.' 
The  cardinal  Before  I  losc  sight  of  the  field  of 
Julian.  Warna,  I  am  tempted  to  pause  on  the 
character  and  story  of  two  principal  actors,  the 
cardinal  Julian  and  .John  Huniades.  Julian'  Cissa- 
rini  was  born  of  a  noble  family  of  Rome  :  his  studies 
had  embraced  both  tlie  Latin  and  Greek  learn- 
ing, both  the  sciences  of  divinity  and  law  ;  and  his 
versatile  genius  was  equally  adapted  to  the  schools, 
the  camp,  and  the  court.  No  sooner  had  he  been 
invested  with  the  Roman  purple,  than  he  was  sent 
into  Germany  to  arm  the  empire  against  the  rebels 
and  heretics  of  Bohemia.  The  spirit  of  persecution 
is  unworthy  of  a  christian  ;  the  military  profession 
ill  becomes  a  priest;  but  the  former  is  excusetl  by 
the  times  ;  and  the  latter  was  ennobled  by  the 
courage  of  Julian,  who  stood  dauntless  and  alone 
in  the  disgraceful  flight  of  the  German  host.  As  the 
pope's  legate,  he  opened  the  council  of  Basil  ;  but 
the  president  soon  appeared  the  most  strenuous 
champion  of  ecclesiastical  freedom  ;  and  an  oppo- 
sition of  seven  years  was  conducted  by  his  ability 
and  zeal.  After  promoting  the  strongest  measures 
against  the  authority  and  person  of  Eiigenius,  some 
secret  motive  of  interest  or  conscience  engaged  him 
to  desert  on  a  sudden  the  popular  party.  The  car- 
dinal withdrew  himself  from  Basil  to  Ferrara  ;  and, 
in  the  debates  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  the  two 
nations  admired  the  dexterity  of  his  arguments  and 
the  depth  of  his  theological  erudition.*  In  his  Hun- 
garian embassy,  we  have  already  seen  the  mischiev- 
ous effects  of  his  sophi.stry  and  eloquence,  of  which 

(Canlemir,  p.  on,  <)1.)  Callimarlius  (I.  iii.  p.  617.)  mere  simply  and 
probably  atSrms,  superveiiienlibus  jaiiizaris,  telnrum  multiliidnie,  iioii 
tam  contussiis  est,  <)iiam  nbrntns. 

e  Besides  some  valuable  liiiits  from  .^iieas  Sylvius,  which  arc  dili. 
gently  collected  by  Spondaiuis,  our  best  aTitborit'ics  are  three  historians 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  PhilippnsCallimachus,  (de  Kebus  a  VUadislao 
I'olouoruni  at(|ue  Hun>;aroruni  Heac  gestis,  libri  iii.  in  Bel.  Script. 
Rerum  Hun'.;aricarum,  torn.  i.  p.  433— .'jIR.)  Dnniliuiiis,  (decad.  iii.  I. 
V.  p.  4(a)-4G7.)  and  Cbalcondyles,  (1.  vii,  p.  16.5-179.)  Tlie  two  first 
were  Italians,  but  they  pas.sed  tlieir  lives  in  Poland  and  Hunjjjiry.  (Fa- 
bric. Bibliot.  Latin,  med  et  infimn*  /Etatis,  torn.  i.  p.  324."  Viwasius, 
de  Hist.  Latin.  I.  iii.  c.  8.  II.  Riyle,  DIctiouuairc,  BONFIMI'.s.) 
A  small  tract  of  Fajlix  Petaurius.  Chancellor  of  Seguia,  (ad  calcem 
Cu.spinian.  de  C»saribus.  p.  716-724.)  represents  the  Ihcalre  of  the 
war  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

f  M.  Lenfant  las  described  the  origin  (Hist,  du  Conrile  de  Basle, 
1    I    '^ 


Julian  himself  was  the  first  victim.  The  cardinal, 
who  performed  the  duties  of  a  priest  and  a  soldier, 
was  lost  in  the  defeat  of  Warna.  The  circumstances 
of  his  death  are  variously  related  ;  but  it  is  believed, 
that  a  weighty  incumbrance  of  gold  impeded  h's 
flight,  and  tempted  the  cruel  avarice  of  some  chris- 
tian fugitives. 

From  an  humble,  or  at  least  a  doubt-    ,  ,    ,, 

John  Corvmus 

ful,  origin,  the  merit  of  John  Huniades  Huniades. 
promoted  him  to  the  command  of  the  Hungarian 
armies.  His  father  was  a  Walachian,  his  mother  a 
Greek ;  her  unknown  race  might  possibly  ascend 
to  the  emperors  of  Constantinople  ;  and  the  claims 
of  the  Walachians,  with  the  surname  of  Corvinus, 
from  the  place  of  his  nativity,  might  suggest  a  thin 
pretence  for  mingling  his  blood  with  the  patricians 
of  ancient  Rome.''  In  his  youth  he  served  in  the 
wars  of  Italy,  and  was  retained,  with  twelve  horse- 
men, by  the  bishop  of  Zagrab  :  the  valour  of  the 
white  knif/ht'  was  soon  conspicuous;  he  increased 
his  fortunes  by  a  noble  and  wealthy  marriage  ;  and 
in  the  defence  of  the  Hungarian  borders,  he  won  in 
the  same  year  three  battles  against  tlie  Turks.  By 
his  influence,  Ladislaus  of  Poland  obtained  the 
crown  of  Hungary  ;  and  the  important  service  was 
rewarded  by  the  title  and  ofliee  of  Waived  of  Tran- 
sylvania. The  first  of  Julian's  crusades  added  two 
Turkish  laurels  on  his  brow  ;  and  in  the  public 
distress  the  fatal  errors  of  Warna  were  forgotten. 
During  the  absence  and  minority  of  Ladislaus  of 
Austria,  the  titular  king,  Huniades  was  elected  su- 
preme captain  and  governor  of  Hungary ;  and  if 
envy  at  first  was  silenced  by  terror,  a  reign  of  twelve 
years  supposes  the  arts  of  policy  as  well  as  of  w-ar. 
Yet  the  idea  of  a  consummate  general  is  not  deli- 
neated in  his  campaigns  ;  the  white  knight  fought 
with  the  hand  rather  than  the  head,  as  the  chief  of 
desultory  barbarians,  who  attack  without  fear  and 
fly  without  shame  ;  and  his  military  life  is  composed 
of  a  romantic  alternative  of  victories  and  escapes. 
By  the  Turks,  who  employed  his  name  to  frighten 
their  perverse  children,  he  was  corruptly  denomi- 
nated Jmiciis  Lain,  or  the  Wicked  :  their  hatred  is 
the  proof  of  their  esteem  ;  the  kingdom  which  he 
guarded  was  inaccessible  to  their  arms  ;  and  they 
felt  him  most  daring  and  formidable,  when  they 
fondly  believed  the  captain  and  his  country  irre- 
coverably lost.  Instead  of  confining  himself  to  a 
defensive  war,  four  years  after  the  defeat  of  ^\■arna 
he  again  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  Bulgaria,  and 
in  the  plain  of  Cossova  sustained,  till  the  third  day, 

torn.  i.  p.  247,  &c.)  and  Bohemian  campaign  (p.  215,  &c.)  of  cardinal 
Julian.     His  services  at  B.-isil  and  Pcrrara,  .and  his  unfortunate  end,  are 
tHcasioually  related  by  Spondanus,  and  the  continuator  of  Fleiiry. 
c  Syropulus  honourably  praises  the  talents  of  an  enemy:  (p*.  117.) 

TiiuitiTii  TU'U  etntv  6   lovKtam^   seTr.\nTeff|itia)f  a^iiv  Hat   \o-jtK(ai,  nai 
fXC-r'   fnt'iltfitW  KOI   iifilVOTIlTOV  'HuTopiKIK. 

h  See  Bon6uins  decad.  iii.  1.  iv.  p.  42.1,  Could  the  Italian  historian 
pronounce,  or  the  kin^  of  Hungary  hear,  witbout  a  blush,  the  absuTtl 
flattery  which  confounded  the  name  of  a  Walachian  villace  with  the 
casual,  though  glorious,  epithet  of  a  single  branch  of  the  Valerian 
lanuly  at  Rome  I 

i  Philip  de  C4>mines,  (Memoires,  1.  vi.  c.  13.)  from  the  tradition  of 
the  times,  mentions  Inm  with  high  encomiums,  hut  under  the  whim. 
sical  Tianio  of  the  Chevalier  Blanc  dc  Valaigne  (Valachia.)  The  Greek 
Chalrondyles,  and  the  Turkish  annals  of  Leunclavius,  presuive  to  .accuse 
his  fidelity  or  valour. 
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Ilie  sliock  of  till-  Ottoman  army,  four  timos  iimrc 
iiiiiiu'rous  than  liis  own.  As  he  tied  alone  tliroush 
the  Mooils  of  Wnliichia,  the  licro  was  surprised  hy 
two  robliers  ;  but  wliilc  they  disputed  a  gold  chain 
that  hun^-  at  his  iic(^k,  he  recovered  his  sword,  slew 
the  one,  terrified  the  other,  and,  after  new  perils  of 
captivity  or  death,  consoled  by  his  presence  an 
aillieted  kingdom.  But  the  last  and  most  glorious 
action  of  his  life  was  the  defence  of 
Brlgradc,  .iml  Belgrade  against  the  powers  ot  Maho- 
""'a'd  Hio  metthe  second  in  person.  After  a  siege 
July  22.  of  forty    days,    the   Turks,    who   had 

■already  entered  the  town,  were  com- 
pelled to  retreat;  and  the  joyful  nations  celebrated 
Huniades  and  Belgrade  as  the  bulwarks  of  Chris- 
tendom." About  a  month  after  this  great  deliver- 
ance, the  champion  expired  ;  and  his  most  splendid 
epitaph  is  the  regret  of  the  Ottoman  prince,  who 
sighed  lliat  he  could  no  longer  hope  for  revenge 
against  the  single  antagonist  who  had  triumphed 
over  his  arms.  On  the  first  vacancy  of  the  throne 
Matthias  Corvinus,  a  youth  of  eighteen  years  of 
age,  was  elected  and  crowned  by  the  grateful  Hun- 
garians. His  reign  was  prosperous  and  long  :  Mat- 
thias aspired  to  the  glory  of  a  conqueror  and  a  saint ; 
but  Ids  purest  merit  is  the  encouragement  of  learn- 
ing ;  and  the  Latin  orators  and  historians,  who  were 
invited  fjnm  Italy  by  the  son,  have  shed  the  lustre 
of  tlieir  eloquence  on  the  father's  character.' 
Binh  and  cdu.  I"  'he  list  of  heroes,  John  Huniades 
cation  of  Scan,   j^^j  Scandcrbcg  are  commonly  assoei- 

derbefj,  prince  °  ■' 

of  Albania,  ated :  "■  and  they  are  both  entitled  to 
1404—1413,  &c.  our  notice,  since  their  occupation  of 
the  Ottoman  arms  delayed  the  ruin  of  the  Greek 
empire.  John  Castriot,  the  father  of  Scandcrbcg," 
was  the  hereditary  prince  of  a  small  district  of  Epi- 
rus  and  Albania,  between  the  mountains  and  the 
Adriatic  sea.  Unable  to  contend  with  the  sultan's 
power,  Castriot  submitted  to  the  hard  conditions  of 
peace  and  tribute  ;  he  delivered  his  four  sons  as 
the  pledges  of  his  fidelity  ;  and  the  christian  youths, 
after  receiving  the  mark  of  circumcision,  were  in- 
structed in  the  Mahometan  religion,  and  trained  in 
the  arms  and  arts  of  Turkish  policy."  The  three 
elder  brothers  were  confounded  in  the  crowd  of 
slaves  ;  and  the  poison  to  which  their  deaths  are 
ascribed,  cannot  be  verified  or  disproved  by  any 
positive  evidence.  Yet  the  suspicion  is  in  a  great 
measure  removed  by  the  kind  and  paternal  treat- 
ment of  George  Castriot,  the  fourth  brother,  who. 
from  his  tender  youth,  displaye<l  the  strengtii  and 

V  Scff  Bonfiniiis  (decad  iii.  I.  viii.  p.  4fl2.)  and  Spondanns.  (A.  D. 
1456,  No.  1—7.)  Huniades  shared  tlie  fllory  of  tlie  defence  of  Belgrade 
with  Capislran,  a  Franciscan  friar;  and  in'tlieir  respective  narratives, 
neither  the  saint  nor  the  hero  condescend  to  take  notice  of  his  rival's 
merit. 

I  See  B'inliniiis,  decad  iii.  I.  viii.— decad  iv.  I.  viii.  The  oliservations 
of  Spoiidanus  oil  the  life  and  character  of  Mattlii;is  Corvinus  are  ciiri. 
otuand  critical.  (A.  D  HOI,  No.  1.  1175,  No.  8.  14711,  No.  14—16  149(1, 
~No.  4,  5.)  Italian  fame  wa-s  the  object  of  his  vanity.  His  actions  ar«r 
celebrated  in  the  Kpitome  Kernm  Hungaricariim  ()>.  322-412.)  of 
iVter  Ran7.anus,  a  Sicilian.  His  wise  and  facetious  sayings  arc  reikis. 
tered  by  Galestlis  Martins  of  Nariii :  (528— .')68.)  and  we  have  a  parti, 
cular  narrative  of  his  wi'<ldin^and  coronation.  These  three  tracts  are 
all  contained  in  the  1st  vol.  of  Bel's  Scriptores  Reriini  Hnnt^aricarnin. 

m  They  arc  ranked  by  Sir  William  Temple,  in  liis  pleasing  Essay  on 
Heroic  V'irtiir,  (Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  385.)  amon^  the  seven  chiefs  who 


spirit  of  a  soldier.  The  successive  overtlirow  of  a 
Tartar  and  two  Persians,  who  carried  a  proud  de- 
fiance to  the  Turkish  court,  recommeiuK'd  him  to 
the  favour  of  Amuratli,  and  his  Turkish  appellation 
of  Scandcrbcg,  (IsltcniUr  lug,)  or  the  lord  Alexan- 
der, is  an  indelible  memorial  of  his  glory  and  servi- 
tude. His  father's  principality  -was  reduced  into 
a  province :  but  the  loss  was  compensated  by  the 
ank  and  title  of  .Sanjiak,  a  command  of  five  thou- 
sand horse,  and  the  prospect  of  tlie  first  dignities  of 
the  empire.  He  served  with  honour  in  the  wars  of 
Kurope  and  Asia;  and  we  may  smile  at  the  art  or 
credulity  of  the  historian,  who  supposes,  that  in 
every  encounter  he  spared  the  christians,  while  he 
fell  with  a  thundering  arm  on  his  mussulman  foes. 
The  glory  of  Huniades  is  without  reproach  ;  he 
fought  in  the  defence  of  his  religion  and  country  ; 
but  the  enemies  who  applaud  the  patriot,  have 
branded  his  rival  with  the  name  of  traitor  and  apos- 
tate. In  the  eyes  of  the  christians,  the  rebellion  of 
Scandcrbcg  is  justified  by  his  father's  wrongs,  the 
ambiguous  death  of  his  three  brothers,  his  own  de- 
gradation, and  the  slavery  of  his  country  ;  and  they 
adore  the  generous,  though  tardy,  zeal,  with  which 
he  asserted  the  faith  and  independence  of  his  an- 
cestors. But  he  had  imbibed  from  his  ninth  year 
the  doctrines  of  the  Koran  ;  he  was  ignorant  of  the 
gospel  ;  the  religion  of  a  soldier  is  determined  by 
authority  and  habit  ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  conceive  what 
new  illumination  at  the  age  of  forty  p  could  be  poured 
into  his  soul.  His  motives  would  be  less  exposed 
to  the  suspicion  of  interest  or  revenge,  had  he 
broken  his  chain  from  the  moment  that  he  was  sen- 
sible of  its  weight:  but  a  long  oblivion  had  surely 
impaired  his  original  right ;  and  every  year  of  obe- 
dience and  reward  had  cemented  the  mutual  bond 
of  the  sultan  and  his  subject.  If  Scandcrbcg  had 
long  harboured  the  belief  of  Christianity  and  the 
intention  of  revolt,  a  worthy  mind  must  condemn 
the  base  dissimulation,  that  could  serve  only  to  be-  i 
tray,  that  could  promise  only  to  be  forsworn,  that  i 
could  actively  join  in  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
perdition  of  so  many  thousands  of  his  unhappy 
brctliren.  Shall  we  praise  a  secret  correspondence 
with  Huniades,  while  he  commanded  the  vanguard 
of  the  Turkish  army  ?  shall  we  excu.se  the  desertion 
of  his  standard,  a  treacherous  desertion,  which  aban- 
doned the  victory  to  the  enemies  of  his  benefactor  ? 
In  the  confusion  of  a  defeat,  the  eye  i^|,  „j,„|(  f^,,^, 
of  Scandcrbcg  was  fixed  on  the  Keis       the  Turks, 

"  .  A.  D.    I44J. 

Kllendi  or  principal  secretary  :  with       Nov.  2h. 


have  deserved,  withont  wearing,  a  royal  crown  ;  Belisarins,  Narscs, 
Gohsalvo  of  Cordova,  William  first  prime  of  Orange,  Alexander  duke 
of  Parma,  .lohn  Huniades,  and  (iecirpe  Castriot,  or  Sianderliej;. 

II  I  could  wish  for  some  simple  aullientic  memoirs  of  a  friend  of 
Scanderliej;.  which  would  introduce  nie  to  the  man,  the  time,  and  the 
place.  In  the  old  and  national  history  of  i\Iariiiiis  Barletins,  a  priest  of 
Soiira,  (de  Vita,  Moribiis,  et  Rebus  gestis  GeorKii  Castrioti,  &c.  libri 
xiii.  p.  .'J(;7.  Art;eiitorat.  15.17,  in  fol.)  his  candy  and  cumbersome 
robes  are  stuck  with  many  falsejewels.  See  likewise  Chalcondyles,  1. 
vii.  p.  18,5.1.  viii.  p.  2'a). 

o  His  circumcision,  education.  &tc.  are  marked  hy  Marions  with 
brevity  and  reluctance,  (1.  i.  p.  fi,  7.) 

p  Since  Scanderbe;;  died  A.  1).  1466,  in  the  sixty. third  year  of  liis 
ajre,  ([\Iarinu8,  I.  xiii.  p.  .170  )  he  was  horn  in  I40.'J;  since  he  was  Imhi 
from  his  parents  l,y  the  Turks,  when  he  was  vovenitiil,  (Marinus,  1.  i. 
p.  1.  fi  )  that  event  must  have  haiipciieil  in  1112,  nine  years  before  tl;-- 
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a  dasjarer  at  his  breast,  lie  extorted  a  firman  or  pa- 
tent for  tbe  government  of  Albania;  and  the  mur- 
der of  tbe  guiltless  scribe  and  his  train  prevented 
the  consequenees  of  an  immediate  discovery.  With 
some  bold  companions,  to  whom  he  had  revealed 
his  design,  he  escaped  in  the  night,  by  rapid  marches, 
from  the  field  of  battle  to  his  paternal  mountains. 
The  gates  of  Croya  were  opened  to  the  royal  man- 
date ;  and  no  sooner  did  he  command  the  fortress, 
than  George  Castriot  dropt  the  mask  of  dissimula- 
tion ;  abjured  the  prophet  and  tlie  sultan,  and  pro- 
claimed himself  the  avenger  of  his  family  and 
country.  The  names  of  religion  and  liberty  pro- 
voked a  general  revolt :  the  Albanians,  a  martial 
race,  were  unanimous  to  live  and  die  with  their  he- 
reditary prince  ;  and  the  Ottoman  garrisons  were 
indulged  in  the  choice  of  martyrdom  or  baptism. 
In  the  assembly  of  tbe  states  of  Epirus,  Scanderbcg 
was  elected  general  of  the  Turkish  war  ;  and  eacli 
of  the  allies  engaged  to  furnish  his  respective  pro- 
portion of  men  and  money.  From  these  contribu- 
tions, from  his  patrimonial  estate,  and  from  the 
valuable  salt-pits  of  Selina,  he  drew  an  annual  re- 
venue of  two  hundred  thousand  ducats  ;'  and  the 
entire  sum  exempt  from  tbe  demands  of  luxury  was 
strictly  appropriated  to  the  public  use.  His  man- 
ners were  popular  ;  but  his  discipline  was  severe  ; 
and  every  superfluous  vice  was  banished  from  his 
camp  :  his  example  strengthened  his  command,  and 
under  his  conduct  the  Albanians  were  invincible 
in  their  own  opinion  and  that  of  their  enemies. 
The  bravest  adventurers  of  France  and 
Germany  were  allured  by  his  fame  and 
retained  in  his  service  :  his  standing  militia  con- 
sisted of  eight  thousand  horse  and  seven  thousand 
foot;  the  horses  were  small,  the  men  were  active: 
but  he  viewed  with  a  discerning  eye  the  difliculties 
and  resources  of  the  mountains  ;  and,  at  the  blaze 
of  the  beacons,  the  whole  nation  was  distributed  in 
the  strongest  posts.  With  such  unequal  arms  Scan- 
derbcg resisted  twenty-three  years  the  powers  of  the 
Ottoman  empire  ;  and  two  conquerors,  Amurath 
the  second,  and  his  greater  son,  were  repeatedly 
baffled  by  a  rebel,  whom  they  pursued  with  seeming 
contempt  and  implacable  resentment.  At  the  head 
of  sixty  thousand  horse  and  forty  thousand  janiza- 
ries, Amurath  entered  Albania  ;  he  might  ravage 
the  open  country,  occupy  the  defenceless  towns, 
convert  the  churches  into  moschs,  circumcise  the 
christian  30uths,  and  punish  with  death  his  adult 
and  obstinate  captives  ;  but  the  conquests  of  the 
sultan  were  confined  to  the  petty  fortress  of  Sfcti- 

arrRssion  of  Amurath  IF.  wlio  must  liave  intierited,  not  .icquircd,  tlie 
y\Ib.-u)ian  slave.  Spontlanus  lias  remarked  tliis  inconsistcuey,  A.  D. 
1431,T>o.  .11.  14«,  No.  14. 

q  Ills  revetuie  and  forces  are  luckily  ^iveu  by  Mariiius.  (I.  ii.  p.  44.) 

r  'I'liere  were  two  Diliras,  tlie  upper  and  t<iwer,  the  liiilgariaii  and 
Albanian  :  the  former,  70  miles  front  Croya,  {I.  i.  p.  17.)  was  contiguous 
to  the  fortress  of  Sfctisrnde,  whose  inliabilanl.s  refused  to  drink  from  a 
well  into  wliieli  a  dcail  doa  had  traitorously  been  cast,  (I.  v.  p.  131',  140.) 
Vi'e  want  a  yo*>d  map  of  Kpirus. 

«  Compare  the  TnrkiNli  narrative  of  Cantemir  (p.  i)2.)  with  the  pomp. 
Otis  and  prolix  declamation  in  the  fourth  tiftli  and  sixth  hooks  of  the 
Albanian  priest,  who  has  been  copied  by  the  tribe  of  strauyers  and 
mmlerns. 

t  In  honour  of  his  hero,  Barletiiis(l.  vi.  p.  tH8— 192.)  kills  the  sultan, 
by  disease  indeed,  under  the  walls  of  Croya.    Hut  this  audacious  fiction 


grade;  and  the  garrison,  invincible  to  his  arms, 
was  oppressed  by  a  paltry  artifice  and  a  supersti- 
tious scruple.'  Amurath  retired  with  shame  and 
loss  froim  the  walls  of  Croya,  the  castle  and  resi- 
dence of  tbe  Castriots  ;  the  march,  the  siege,  the 
retreat,  were  harassed  by  a  vexatious,  and  almost 
invisible,  adversary;'  and  the  disappointment 
might  tend  to  imbitter,  perhaps  to  shorten,  tbe  last 
days  of  the  sultan.'  In  the  fulness  of  conquest, 
Mahomet  the  second  still  felt  at  his  bosom  this  do- 
mestic thorn  :  his  lieutenants  were  permitted  to  ne- 
gociate  a  truce;  and  the  Albanian  prince  may 
justly  be  praised  as  a  firm  and  able  champion  of  his 
national  independence.  Tbe  enthusiasm  of  chivalry 
and  religion  has  ranked  him  with  the  names  of 
Alexander  and  Pyrrhus  ;  nor  would  they  blush  to 
acknowledge  their  intrepid  countryman  :  but  his 
narrow  dominion  and  slender  powers  must  leave 
him  at  an  humble  distance  below  the  heroes  of  anti- 
quity, who  triumphed  over  the  east  and  the  Roman 
legions.  His  splendid  achievements,  the  bashas 
whom  he  encountered,  the  armies  that  he  discom- 
fited, and  the  three  thousand  Turks  who  were  slain 
by  his  single  hand,  must  be  weighed  in  the  scales  of 
suspicions  criticism.  Against  an  illiterate  enemy, 
and  in  the  dark  solitude  of  Epirus,  his  partial  bio- 
graphers may  safely  indulge  the  latitude  of  romance: 
but  their  fictions  are  exposed  by  the  light  of  Italian 
history  ;  and  they  afford  a  strong  presumption 
against  their  own  truth,  by  a  fabulous  tale  of  his 
exploits,  when  he  passed  the  Adriatic  with  eight 
hundred  horse  to  the  succour  of  the  king  of  Naples," 
Without  disparagement  to  his  fame,  they  might 
have  owned,  that  he  was  finally  oppressed  by  the 
Ottoman  pow  ers  :  in  his  extreme  danger  he  applied 
to  pope  Pius  the  second  for  a  refuge  in  the  ecclesi- 
astical state ;  and  his  resources  were  almost  ex- 
hausted, since  Scanderbcg  died  a  fugitive  at  Lissus, 
on  the  Venetian  territory, "^    Hisscpul-  ,  ,   ,, 

•^  '^  and  death, 

chre  was  soon  violated  by  the  Turkish  A.  I).  1467. 
conqueror:  but  the  janizaries,  who 
wore  his  bones  enchased  in  a  bracelet,  declared  by 
this  superstitious  amulet  their  involuntary  reverence 
for  his  valour.  The  instant  ruin  of  his  country  may 
redound  to  the  hero's  glory ;  yet,  had  he  balanced 
the  consequences  of  submission  and  resistance,  a 
patriot  perhaps  woultl  have  declined  the  unequal 
contest  which  must  depend  on  the  life  and  genius 
of  one  man.  Scanderbcg  might  indeed  be  supported 
by  the  rational,  though  fallacious,  hope,  that  the 
pope,  the  king  of  Naples,  and  the  Venetian  repub- 
lic, would  join  in  the  dcfcDcc  of  a  free  and  christian 

is  dts|)roved  by  the  Greeks  and  Turks,  who  agivc  in  the  time  and  man- 
ner of  Amurath's  death  at  Adrianople. 

11  See  the  marvels  of  his  Calabrian  expedition  in  the  ninth  and  tenth 
books  of  Mariims  Barleliiis,  which  may  be  rectified  by  the  testimony 
or  silence  of  Muratori,  (Aniiali  d  Italia,  torn.  xiii.  p.  29l.}and  bis  orifji. 
iial  authors,  (Job.  Simonetta  de  Kelins  Francisci  Sfortiae,  in  Muratori, 
Script.  Uerum  llal.  tom.  x\i.  p.  72S.  el  alios.)  The  AllKinian  cavalry, 
miller  the  name  of  Stradiols,  soon  became  fatuous  in  Uie  wars  of  Italy, 
([Meinoirosde  Comines,  I.  viii.  e.  5.) 

X  Spondanus,  from  tile  best  evidence,  and  the  most  rational  critiri<im, 
has  reduced  the  plant  Scandertiesj  to  tbe  human  size.  (.A.  I).  1461,  No. 
20.  Hia.  No.  il.  1465.  ISo.  IS,  13  \-tli7.  No.  I  )  His  own  letter  to  the 
pope,  and  the  testimony  of  Pliranxa,  (I.  tit.  c.  2ti)  a  refui:ee  in  the 
tiei::hhuttriiig  isle  of  Corfu,  demonstrate  his  last  distress,  which  is  awk- 
w,ardly  concealed  by  MdrinuK  Barletius,  {I.  x.) 
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people,  wlio  guarded  tlic  sea-coast  of  the  Adriatic, 
and  the  narrow  passage  from  Greece  to  Italy-  His 
iiit'uiil  son  was  saved  from  the  national  shipwreck  ; 
the  Castriiits'  were  invested  with  the  Neapolitan 
dukedom,  and  their  hlood  continues  to  tlow  in  the 
noblest  families  of  the  realm.  A  colony  of  Alba- 
nian fugitives  obtained  a  settlement  in  Calabria,  and 
they  preserve  at  this  day  the  language  and  manners 
of  their  ancestors.' 

Con.t,nii„o  the  I"  "'C  Ions  career  of  the  decline  and 
hiBt  of  the  Roman  fall   of    the    Homan    empire,    I    have 

or  Greek  ciniie-  .    , 

rors.  reached  at  length  the  last  reign  ol  the 
%M-  ' '— '  princes  of  Constantinople,  who  so 
^i\r  •'•)?'  feebly  sustained  the  name  and  majesty 
of  the  Caesars.  On  the  decease  of  John 
Palaeologus,  who  survived  about  four  years  the 
Hungarian  crusade,'  the  royal  family,  by  the  death 
of  Andronieus  and  the  monastic  profession  of  Isi- 
dore, was  reduced  to  three  ])rinccs,  Constantine, 
Demetrius,  and  Thomas,  the  surviving  sons  of  the 
emperor  Manuel.  Of  these  the  first  and  the  last 
were  far  distant  in  the  Morea  ;  but  Demetrius,  who 
possessed  the  domain  of  Selybria,  was  in  the  sub- 
urbs, at  the  head  of  a  party  :  his  ambition  was  not 
chilled  by  the  public  distress  ;  and  his  conspiracy 
with  the  Turks  and  the  schismatics  had  already  dis- 
turbed the  peace  of  his  country.  The  funeral  of  the 
late  emperor  was  accelerated  with  singular  and  even 
suspicious  haste :  the  claim  of  Demetrius  to  the 
vacant  throne  was  justified  by  a  trite  and  flimsy 
sophism,  that  he  was  born  in  the  purple,  the  eldest 
son  of  his  fnther's  reign.  But  the  empress-mother, 
the  senate  and  soldiers,  the  clergy  and  people,  were 
unanimous  in  the  cause  of  the  lawful  successor; 
and  the  despot  Thomas,  who,  ignorant  of  the  change, 
accidentally  returned  to  the  capital,  asserted  with 
becoming  zeal  the  interest  of  his  absent  brother. 
An  ambassador,  the  historian  Phranza,  was  imme- 
diately despatched  to  the  court  of  Adrianoplc. 
Amuiath  received  him  with  honour  and  dismissed 
liiui  with  gifts  ;  but  the  gracious  approbation  of  the 
Turki.sh  sultan  announced  his  supremacy,  and  the 
approaching  downfal  of  the  eastern  empire.  By  the 
hands  of  two  illustrious  deputies,  the  imperial  crown 
was  placed  at  Sparta  on  the  head  of  Constantine. 
In  the  spring  he  sailed  from  the  Morea,  escaped  the 
encounter  of  a  Turkish  squadron,  enjoyed  the  accla- 
mations of  his  subjects,  celebrated  the  festival  of  a 
new  reign,  and  exhausted  by  his  donative-;  the  trea- 
sure, or  rather  the  indigence,  of  the  state.  The 
emperor  immediately  resigned  to  his  brothers  the 
possession  of  the  Morea  ;  and  the  brittle  friendship 

y  See  the  family  of  tlie  Castriots,  in  Ducanfje.  (Fam.  Dalmatics?,  Sic. 
xviii.  p.  348—350.) 

X  This  colony  of  Albanese  is  mentioned  by  Blr.  Swinburne.  (Travels 
into  the  two  Sicilies,  vol.  i.  p.  .350—354.) 

H  Tile  clironolopy  of  Pliranza  is  clear  and  authentic;  hut  instead  of 
fonr  years  and  seven  months,  Spondanns  (A.  D.  1445,  No  7.)  assif;ns 
seven  or  ei^lit  years  to  the  rei:;n  of  tlie  last  Constantine,  which  he 
deduces  from  a  spurious  epistle  of  ICugenius  IV.  to  the  Kinj^  of 
^Ethiopia. 

b  IMiraima  (1.  iii.  c.  ]—G.)  deserves  credit  and  esteem. 

<;  Suppose  him  to  have  been  raptured  in  I.'iiM,  in  Timour's  first  war 
infieort-in;  (^iherefeddin,  I.  iii.  c.  50.)  he  nii;;ht  follow  his  Tartar 
master  into  I-lindostan  in  I39R,  and  from  thence  sail  to  the  spice  islands. 

d  The  h:i[>py  and  pions  Indians  lived  an  hnntlred  and  fifty  years,  and 
enjoyed   the   most  pcrfecl  productions  of  tlie  Tegetable  a[id   mineral 


of  the  two  princes,  Demetrius  and  Thomas,  was 
conlirincd  in  their  mother's  presence  by  the  frail 
security  of  oaths  and  embraces.  His  next  occupa- 
tion was  the  choice  of  a  consort.  A  daughter  of  the 
doge  of  Venice  had  been  proposed ;  but  the  Byzan- 
tine nobles  objected  the  distance  between  an  here- 
ditary monarch  and  an  elective  magistrate ;  and  in 
tlicir  subsetiuent  distress,  the  chief  of  that  powerful 
republic  was  not  unuiiiidful  of  the  ailronl.  Con- 
stantine afterwards  hesitated  between  the  royal 
families  of  Ticbizond  and  Georgia  ;  and  the  eui- 
ba.ssy  of  Phranza  represents  in  his  public  antl  pri- 
vate life  the  hist  days  of  the  Byzantine  empire."' 

The  protovestiare,  or  great  chamber-     „   ,     . 

,  ..     ■    ^  ,-,  •        Embassies  of 

lain,  Phranza,  sailed  from  Constant!-  Phranza, 
nople  as  the  minister  of  a  bridegroom:  '  ■*  ~  -^  • 
and  the  relics  of  wealth  and  luxury  were  applied 
to  his  pompous  appearance.  His  numerous  letinue 
consisted  of  nobles  and  guards,  of  physicians  and 
monks  :  he  was  attended  by  a  band  of  music  ;  and 
the  term  of  his  costly  embassy  was  protracted  above 
two  years.  On  his  arrival  in  Georgia  or  Iberia,  the 
natives  from  the  towns  and  villages  flocked  around 
the  strangers  ;  and  such  was  their  simplicity,  that 
they  were  delighted  with  the  cflects,  without  under- 
standing the  cause,  of  musical  harmony.  Among 
the  crowd  was  an  old  man,  above  a  hundred  years 
of  age,  who  had  formerly  been  carried  away  a  cap- 
tive by  the  barbarians,'^  and  who  amused  his  bearers 
with  a  tale  of  the  wonders  of  India,''  from  whence 
he  had  returned  to  Portugal  by  an  unknown  sea.<^ 
From  this  hospitable  land,  Phranza  proceeded  to 
the  court  of  Trebizond,  where  he  was  informed  by 
the  Greek  prince  of  the  recent  decease  of  Amurath. 
Instead  of  rejoicing  in  the  deliverance,  the  experi- 
enced statesman  expressed  his  apprehension,  that 
an  ambitious  youth  would  not  long  adhere  to  the 
sage  and  pacific  system  of  his  father.  After  the 
sultan's  decease,  his  christian  wife,  Maria,'  the 
daughter  of  the  Servian  despot,  had  been  honour- 
ably restored  to  her  parents  :  on  the  fame  of  her 
beauty  and  merit,  she  was  recommended  by  the  am- 
bassador as  the  most  worthy  object  of  the  royal 
choice;  and  Phranza  recapitulates  and  refutes  the 
specious  objections  that  might  be  raised  against  the 
proposal.  The  majesty  of  the  purple  would  ennoble 
an  unequal  alliance;  the  bar  of  aflinity  might  be 
removed  by  liberal  alms  and  the  dispensation  of 
the  church  ;  the  disgrace  of  Turkish  nuptials  had 
been  repeatedly  overlooked  ;  and,  though  the  fair 
Maria  was  near  filly  years  of  age,  she  might  yet 
hope  to  give  an  heir  to  the  empire.     Constantine 

kin:rdoms.  The  animals  were  on  a  lari;e  scale:  drapons  seventy  cubits, 
ants  (the /onnfca  Ittdica)  nine  inches  lon^,  sheep  like  elephants,  ele. 
pliants  litte  slieep.     Quidlibet  audiendi,  &c. 

c  He  siiiled  in  a  nnintry  vessel  from  the  spice  islands  to  one  of  the 
ports  of  the  exterior  India;  invenitqne  oavem  grandeni  Ibericam,  qua 
111  Portvyttiliam  est  delatus.  This  i)assa;:e,  composed  in  1477,  (I'hraiiza, 
I.  iii.  c.  30.)  twenty  years  before  tiie  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  is  spurious  or  wonderful.  But  this  new  geography  is  sullied  by 
the  old  and  incompatible  error  which  places  tiie  source  of  the  Nile  in 
India. 

1  Canti.mir,  (p.  83.)  who  styles  her  the  dauchter  of  Lazarus  O^'li, 
and  the  Helen  of  the  Servians,  places  her  marriase  with  Ainnralh  in 
the  year  1424.  It  will  not  easily  be  believed,  that  in  six-and. twenty 
years' cohabitation,  the  sultan  corpus  ejiisnon  tcligit.  After  the  takiujj 
of  Coiistantiuople,  t=he  fled  to  Malioinet  II.  (Phranza,  I.  iii.  c.  'J'i.) 
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listened  to  the  aih  iee,  wliicli  was  transmittctl  in  the 
first  ship  that  sailed  from  Trebizond;  but  the  fao- 
tlons  of  the  court  opposed  his  marriage;  and  it  was 
finally  prevented  by  the  pious  vow  of  the  sultana, 
who  ended  her  days  in  the  monastic   profession. 
Reduced   to   the   first    alternative,    the    choice    of 
Pbranza   was   decided   in    favour   of    a   Georgian 
princess  ;  and  the  vanity  of  her  father  was  dazzled 
by  tlie  glorious  alliance.     Instead  of  demanding, 
according  to  the  primitive  and  national  custom,  a 
price  for  his  daughter.s  he  oO'ered  a  portion  of  fifty- 
si.v  thousand,  with  an  annual  pension  of  five  thou- 
sand, ducats  ;  and  the  .services  of  the  ambassador 
were  repaid  by  an  assurance,  that,  as  his  son  had 
been   adopted    in    baptism    by   the    emperor,   the 
establishment  of  his  daughter  should  be  the  peculiar 
care  of  the  empress  of   Constantinople.     On  the 
return  of  Phranza,  the  treaty  was  ratified  by  the 
Greek  monarch,  who  with  his  own  hand  impressed 
three  vermilion  crosses  on  the   golden   bull,    and 
assured  the  Georgian  envoy,  that  in  the  spring  his 
galleys  should  conduct  the  bride  to  her  imperial 
palace.     But    Constantine    embraced   his    faithful 
servant,  not  with  the  cold  approbation  of  a  sove- 
reign, but  with  the  warm  confidence  of  a   friend, 
who,  after  a  long  absence,  is  impatient  to  pour  his 
State  of  the  By.   secrcts  into  the  bosom  of  his  friend, 
lantine  court.      "  Since  the  death  of  my  mother  and 
of  Cantacuzenc,  who  alone   advised    me   without 
interest  or  passion  ji"  I  am   surrounded,"  said  the 
emperor,  "  by  men  whom  I  can   neither  love,  nor 
trust,  nor  esteem.     You  arc  not  a  stranger  to  Lucas 
Notaras,  the  great  admiral ;  obstinately  attached  to 
his  own  sentiments,  he  declares,  both  in  private  and 
public,  that  his  sentiments  are  the  absolute  measure 
of  my  thoughts  and  actions.     The  rest  of  the  cour- 
tiers are  swayed  by  their  personal  or  factious  views; 
and  how  can  I  consult  the  monks  on  questions  of 
policy  and  marriage?    I  have  yet  much  employment 
for  your  diligence  and  fidelity.     In  the  spring  you 
shall  engage  one  of  ray  brothers  to  solicit  the  succour 
of  the  western  powers ;  from  the  Morca  you  shall 
sail  to  Cyprus  on  a  particular  commission ;   and 
from  thence  proceed  to  Georgia  to  receive  and  con- 
duct  the   future   empress."     "  Your    commands," 
replied  Phranza,  "  are  irresistible  ;  but  deign,  great 
sir,"  he  added,  with  a  serious  smile,  "  to  consider, 
that  if  I  am  thus  perpetually  absent  from  my  family, 
my  wife  may  be  tempted  cither  to  seek  another 
husband,   or  to  throw  herself   into  a  monastery." 
After  laughing  at  his  apprehensions,  the  emperor 
more  gravely  consoled  him  by  the  pleasing  assur- 
ance that  this  would  be  his  last  service  abroad,  and 
that  he  destined  for  his  son  a  wealthy  and  noble 
heiress;  for  himself,  the  important  odiee  of  great  logo- 
thete,  or  principal  minister  of  .state.     The  marriage 

t;  Tlir  rlassiral  ip.idtT  will  rernllei-t  tile  nflVrs  of  Af^amemnon,  (Uiail. 
1,  V.  Mi.)  and  the  grneral  practice  of  aiitiq>nt> . 

1.  Cantacuzenc  (I  am  ignorant  of  his  rclati.m  to  the  emperor  of  that 
name)  was  fjreat  domestic,  a  firm  asscrler  of  the  Greek  creeil,  and  a 
brottier  of  the  rjneen  of  Servia,  whom  he  visited  with  the  character  of 
amhassaiior.  (Syropulus,  p  37,  3S.  .15.) 

a  For  the  character  of  Mahomet  II.  it  is  dangerous  to  trust  cither  the 
Turks  or  the  christians.  The  most  luodcnitc  picture  appears  to  he 
drawn  hy  Fliranza,  (1.  i.  c.  32.)  whose  re.«enlment  had  ciioled  in  nRc 
and  solitude  ;  see  hkewise  Spoiulanus,  (A.  D.  1461,  No.   11.)  and  the 


was  immediately  stipulated  ;  but  the  oflice,  however 
incompatil)le  with  his  own,  had  been  usurped  by 
the  ambition  of  the  admiral.  Some  delay  was 
requisite  to  negociate  a  consent  and  an  equivalent; 
and  the  nomination  of  Phranza  was  half  declared, 
and  half  suppressed,  lest  it  might  be  displeasing  to 
an  insolent  and  powerful  favouriie.  The  winter 
was  spent  in  the  preparations  of  his  embassy  ;  and 
Phranza  had  resolved,  that  the  youth  his  son  should 
embrace  this  opportunity  of  foreign  travel,  and  be 
left  on  the  appearance  of  danger,  with  his  maternal 
kindred  of  the  Morea.  Such  were  the  private  and 
public  designs,  which  were  interrupted  by  a  Turkish 
war,  and  finally  buried  in  the  ruins  of  the  empire. 
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Reif/ii  and  character  of  Mahomet  the  second. — Sieye, 
assault,  and  Jinal  coni/iiest,  of  Constantinople  l>i/ 
till!  Turks. — Death  of  Constantine  Palaolor/us. — 
Servitude  of  the  Greeks. — Extinction  of  the  Roman 
empire  in  the  cast. — Covsternatiun  of  Europe. — 
conquests  and  death  of  Maliomct  the  second. 

The  siege  of  Constantinople  by  the  character  of  Ma- 
Turks  attracts  our  first  attcution  to  the  ''°"''  "• 
person  and  character  of  the  great  destroyer.  Maho- 
met the  second  ^  was  the  son  of  tlie  second  Amurath  : 
and  though  his  mother  has  been  decorated  with  the 
titles  of  christian  and  princess,  she  is  more  pro- 
bably confounded  with  the  numerous  concubines 
who  peopled  from  every  climate  the  haram  of 
(he  sultan.  His  first  education  and  sentiments 
were  those  of  a  devout  mussulman;  and  as  often 
as  he  conversed  with  an  infidel,  he  purified  his 
hands  and  face  by  the  legal  rites  of  ablution.  Age 
and  empire  appear  to  have  relaxed  this  narrow 
bigotry  :  his  aspiring  genius  disdained  to  acknow- 
ledge a  power  above  his  own;  and  in  his  looser 
hours  he  presumed  (it  is  said)  to  brand  the  prophet 
of  Mecca  as  a  robber  and  impostor.  Yet  the  sultan 
persevered  in  a  decent  reverence  for  the  doctrine 
and  discipline  of  the  Koran  :''  his  private  indiscre- 
tion must  have  been  sacred  from  the  vulgar  ear ; 
and  we  should  suspect  the  credulity  of  strangers 
and  sectaries,  so  prone  to  believe  that  a  mind  which 
is  hardened  against  truth,  must  be  armed  with  supe- 
rior contempt  for  absurdity  and  error.  Under  the 
tuition  of  the  most  skilful  masters,  Alahomet  ad- 
vanced V,  ith  an  early  and  rapid  progress  in  the  paths 
of  knowledge  ;  and  besides  his  native  tongue,  it  is 
allirmed  lliathe  spoke  or  understood  five  languages,* 
the  Arabic,  the  Persian,  the  Chaldean  or  Hebrew, 
the  Latin,  and  the  Greek.  The  Persian  might  in- 
deed contribute  to  his  amusement,  and  the  Arabic 


,  (torn.  xxii.  p.  5.V2.)  the  Eloijia  of  Panlus  Jovius, 
lid  the  Uictiounaire  de  ISayie,  (torn.  iii.  p.  272— 


coutinlintor  of  Fleiirv, 
(I.  lii.  p.  Kil-lfii;. 
27n.l 

li  Cantemir,  tp.  115.)  and  the  moschs  which  he  founded,  attest  Ins 
puhlic  reirard  tor  relipioii.  Mahomet  freely  disputed  with  the  iwlri. 
arch  Geiiiiadius  on  tlie  two  relii^ions.     (Spond.  A.  D.  H53,  No.  22.) 

c  (iuiiiitue  lini;uas  nrwter  su.ain  novcrat:  Grxeam,  Lntinam,  Chal- 
daicam,  Persicaiu.  The  Latin  translator  of  Phranza  has  dropt  the 
Ar.ihic,  which  the  Kot.^u  uutst  recommend  to  every  luussultnau. 
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to  his  I'dification  ;  and  such  studies  are  familiar  to 
the  oriental  youth.  In  the  intercourse  of  the  Greeks 
and  Turks,  a  coiKiucror  niiftht  wish  to  converse  with 
the  people  over  w  lioni  he  was  ambitious  to  rcijjn  ; 
his  own  praises  in  Latin  poetry''  or  prose' niisht 
lind  a  passage  to  the  royal  ear ;  but  w  hat  use  or 
merit  could  recommend  to  the  statesman  or  the 
scholar  the  uncouth  dialect  of  his  Hebrew  slaves  f 
The  history  and  geography  of  the  world  were  fami- 
liar to  his  memory  :  the  lives  of  the  heroes  of  the 
.east,  ])erhaps  of  the  west/  excited  his  emulation : 
his  skill  in  astrology  is  excused  by  the  folly  of  the 
times,  and  supposes  some  rudiments  of  mathemati- 
cal science  ;  and  a  profane  taste  for  tlie  arts  is  be- 
trayed in  his  liberal  invitation  and  reward  of  the 
painters  of  Italy.?  But  the  influence  of  religion 
and  learning  were  employed  without  eft'ect  on  his 
savage  and  licentious  nature.  I  will  not  transcribe, 
nor  do  I  firndy  believe,  the  stories  of  his  fourteen 
pages,  whose  bellies  were  ripped  open  in  search  of 
a  stolen  melon  ;  or  of  tlie  beauteous  slave,  whose 
head  he  severed  from  her  body,  to  convince  the  ja- 
nizaries that  their  master  was  not  the  votary  of  love. 
His  sobriety  is  attested  by  the  silence  of  the  Turk- 
ish annals,  which  accuse  three,  and  three  only,  of 
the  Ottoman  line  of  llie  vice  of  drunkenness.''  But 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  )iis  passions  were  at  once 
furious  and  inexorable ;  that  in  the  palace,  as  in 
the  field,  a  torrent  of  blood  was  spilt  on  tlie  slightest 
provocation  ;  and  that  the  nolilcst  of  the  captive 
youth  were  often  dishonoured  by  his  unnatural  lust. 
In  the  Albanian  war,  he  studied  the  lessons,  and 
soon  surpassed  the  example,  of  his  father;  and  the 
conquest  of  two  empires,  twelve  kingdoms,  and  two 
hundred  cities,  a  vain  and  flattering  account,  is  as- 
cribed to  his  invincible  sword.  He  was  doubtless  a 
soldier,  and  possibly  a  general ;  Constantinople  has 
sealed  his  glory  ;  but  if  we  compare  the  means,  the 
obstacles,  and  the  achievements,  Mahomet  the 
second  must  blush  to  sustain  a  parallel  with  Alex- 
ander or  Timour.  Under  his  command,  the  Otto- 
man forces  were  always  more  numerous  than  their 
enemies ;  yet  their  progress  was  bounded  by  tlie 
Euphrates  and  the  Adriatic  ;  and  his  arms  were 
cheeked  by  Huniades  and  Scandcrbeg,  by  the  Rho- 
dian  knights  and  by  the  Persian  king. 

His  reiirn  ^"  "'^  reign  of  Amurath,  he  twice 

A.  n.  1451.     tasted  of  royalty,  and  twice  descended 

Feb.  il. —  -*        -^ 

A.  D  1481.     from  the  throne  :    his  tender  age  was 
"^  incapable  of  opposing  his  father's  res- 

toration, but  never  could  he  forgive  the  vizirs  who 

d  Pliiielplins,  by  a  Latin  odp,  rerjiipstefi  ,nnl  (liil.iinerl  tiie  jibrrly  of 
bis  wife's  mother  and  sisters  from  tiie  conqueror  of  Coii*tantinO|>b'.*  It 
xv.is  delivered  into  the  sultan's  hands  liy  the  envoys  of  the  duke  of 
Milan.  Philelphus  him»ielf  was  fiusjteeted  nf  a  desisn  of  retiring  to 
Constantinople;  yet  the  orator  often  sounded  the  trumpet  of  holy  war. 
(S<'e  his  life  by  M.  I^auncelot,  in  the  Memoires  dc  lAcadcmie  des  In- 
scriptions, torn.  X.  p.  718.  724,  &c.) 

p  Roljert  Valturio  pubiislied  at  Veron.i,  in  1'18.1,  liis  twelve  books  de 
Tte  Militari,  in  which  he  first  mentions  the  use  of  bomlis.  By  his  pa- 
tron Sigismond  IVIalatesta,  prince  of  Rimini,  it  had  been  addressed  with 
a  Latin  epistle  to  IMahomet  II. 

f  According  to  Phranza,  he  assiduously  studied  the  lives  and  actions 
of  Alexander,  Au^stus,  Constantine,  and  Theodosins.  I  have  re.id 
somewhere,  that  I'lntarch's  Lives  were  translated  liy  his  orders  into 
Itie  Turki-h  laii:;uaKe.  If  tlie  sultan  himself  understood  Greek,  it 
must  have  Iieen  for  the  benefit  of  his  subjects.  Vet  these  lives  are  a 
school  of  freedom  as  well  us  of  valour. 


had  recommended  that  salutary  measure.  His 
nuptials  were  celebrated  with  the  daughter  of  a 
Turkman  emir;  and,  after  a  festival  of  two  months, 
he  departed  from  Adrianoplc  with  his  bride,  to 
reside  in  the  government  of  Magnesia.  Before  the 
end  of  six  weeks  he  was  recalled  by  a  sudden 
message  from  the  divan,  which  announced  the  de- 
cease of  Amurath,  and  the  mutinous  spirit  of  the 
janizaries.  His  speed  and  vigour  commanded  their 
obedience  :  he  passed  the  Hellespont  with  a  chosen 
guard  ;  and  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  from  .\driano- 
|)le,  the  vizirs  and  emirs,  the  imams  and  cadhis,  the 
soldiers  and  the  people,  fell  prostrate  before  the  new 
sultan.  They  atfected  to  weep,  they  alfected  to  re- 
joice ;  he  ascended  the  throne  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years,  and  removed  the  cause  of  sedition  by  the 
death,  the  inevitable  death,  of  his  infant  brothers.' 
The  ambassadors  of  Europe  and  Asia  .soon  appear- 
ed to  congratulate  his  accession  and  solicit  his 
friendship;  and  to  all  he  spoke  the  language  of 
moderation  and  peace.  The  confidence  of  the 
(Jreek  emperor  was  revived  by  the  solemn  oaths  and 
fair  assurances  with  which  he  sealed  the  ratification 
of  the  treaty :  and  a  rich  domain  on  the  banks  of 
the  Strymon  was  assigned  for  the  annual  payment 
of  three  hundred  thousand  aspers,  the  pension  of  an 
Ottoman  prince,  who  was  detained  at  his  request  in 
the  Byzantine  court.  \et  the  neighbours  of  Maho- 
met might  tremble  at  the  severity  with  which  a 
youthful  monarch  reformed  the  pomp  of  his  fatlier's 
household  :  the  expenses  of  luxury  were  applied  to 
those  of  ambition,  and  an  useless  train  of  seven 
thousand  falconers  was  either  dismissed  from  his 
service,  or  enlisted  in  his  troops.  In  the  first  sum- 
mer of  his  reign,  he  visited  with  an  army  the  Asiatic 
provinces;  but  after  humbling  the  pride,  Mahomet 
accepted  the  submission,  of  the  Caramanian,  that 
he  might  not  be  diverted  by  the  smallest  obstacle 
from  the  execution  of  his  great  design." 

The  Mahometan,  and  more  especi-    Hostile  inten. 
ally  the  Turkish,  casuists,  have  pro-   ;^'^J«<'f!»'»i'°- 
nounced  tliat  no  promise  can  bind  the      ^  ^-  '■*^'- 
faithful  against  the  interest  and  duty  of  their  reli- 
gion ;  and   that  the  sultan  may  abrogate  his  own 
treaties  and  those  of  his  predecessors.     The  justice 
and  magnanimity  of  Amurath  had  scorned  this  im- 
moral  privilege  ;  but  his  son,  though  the  proudest 
of  men,  could  stoop  from  ambition  to  the  basest  arts 
of  dissimulation  and  deceit.     Peace  was  on  his  lips, 
while  war  was  in  his  heart:  he  incessantly  sighed 
for   the   possession    of    Constantinople ;    and   the 

V  Tlie  famous  Gentile  Bellino,  whom  he  had  invited  from  Venice, 
was  dismissed  with  a  chain  and  collar  of  gold,  and  a  purse  of  30I1O 
dinats.  With  Voltaire  I  laugh  at  the  foolish  story  of  a  slave  purposely 
beheaded,  to  instruct  the  painter  in  the  action  of  the  muscles. 

Ii  These  imperial  drunkards  were  Soliman  I.  Selira  II.  and  Amurath 
1\.  (Cantemir,  p.  61-)  The  sopliis  of  Persia  can  produce  a  more  regu- 
lar succession  :  and  in  the  last  age,  our  European  travellers  were  the 
witnesses  and  comiianions  of  their  revels. 

i  C.ilapin.  one  of  tliese  royal  infants,  was  saved  from  his  cruel  brother, 
and  b.iptizeil  at  Rome  under  the  name  of  Callistns  Othoniannus.  The 
emperor  Frederic  III.  presented  him  with  an  estate  in  Anstria,  where 
he  ended  bis  life;  and  Ciispinian.  who  in  his  youth  conversed  with 
the  aged  prince  at  Vienna,  applauds  his  piety  and  wisdom,  (de  Cxsari- 
biis,  p.  672,  673.) 

k  S.:c  the  accession  of  Mahom«t  II.  in  Ducas,  fc.  .LI.)  PliraDZa,  (I.  i.  c. 
33.  1.  iii.  r.  2.)  Chalcondyles,  (I.  vii.  p.  199.)  and  Cantemir,  (p.  9B.) 
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Greeks,  by  their  own  indiscretion,  afforded  the  first 
pretenceof  the  fatal  rupture.'  Instead  of  labouring 
to  be  forgotten,  their  ambassadors  pursued  his  camp, 
to  demand  the  payment,  and  even  the  increase,  of 
their  annual  stipend:  the  divan  was  importuned  by 
their  complaints,  and  the  vizir,  a  secret  friend  of 
the  christians,  was  constrained  to  deliver  the  sense 
of  his  brethren.  "  Ye  foolish  and  miserable  Ro- 
mans," said  Calil,  "  we  know  your  devices,  and  ye 
are  ignorant  of  your  own  danger;  the  scrupulous 
Amurath  is  no  more ;  his  throne  is  occupied  by  a 
young  conqueror,  whom  no  laws  can  bind,  and  no 
obstacles  can  resist:  and  if  you  escape  from  his 
bands,  give  praise  to  the  divine  clemency,  which  yet 
delays  the  chastisement  of  your  sins.  Why  do  ye 
seek  to  affright  us  by  vain  and  indirect  menaces  ? 
Release  the  fugitive  Orchan,  crown  him  sultan  of 
Romania;  call  the  Hungarians  from  beyond  the 
Danube;  arm  against  us  the  nations  of  the  west; 
and  be  assured,  that  you  will  only  provoke  and  pre- 
cipitate your  ruin."  But  if  the  fears  of  the  ambas- 
sadors were  alarmed  by  the  stern  language  of  the 
vizir,  they  were  soothed  by  the  courteous  audience 
I  and  friendly  speeches  of  the  Ottoman  prince ;  and 
Mahomet  assured  them  that  on  his  return  to  Adri- 
anople,  he  would  redress  the  grievances,  and  con- 
sult the  true  interests,  of  the  Greeks.  No  sooner 
had  he  repassed  the  Hellespont,  than  he  issued  a 
mandate  to  suppress  their  pension,  and  to  expel 
their  officers  from  the  banks  of  the  Strymon  :  in  this 
measure  he  betrayed  an  hostile  mind  ;  and  the  se- 
cond order  announced,  and  in  some  degree  com- 
menced, the  siege  of  Constantinople.  In  the  nar- 
row pass  of  the  Bosphorus,  an  Asiatic  fortress  had 
formerly  been  raised  by  his  grandfatlier  :  in  tlie 
opposite  situation,  on  tlic  European  side,  he  resolved 
to  erect  a  more  formidable  castle  ;  and  a  thousand 
masons  were  commanded  to  assemble  in  the  spring 
on  a  spot  named  Asomaton,  about  live  miles  from 
the  Greek  metropolis.'"  Persuasion  is  the  resource 
of  the  feeble  ;  and  the  feeble  can  seldom  persuade : 
the  ambassadors  of  the  emperor  attempted,  without 
success,  to  divert  Mahomet  from  the  execution  of 
his  design.  They  represented,  that  his  grandfatlier 
had  solicited  the  permission  of  Manuel  to  build  a 
castle  on  his  own  territories;  but  that  this  double 
fortification,  which  would  command  the  strait, 
could  only  tend  to  violate  the  alliance  of  tlie  na- 
tions; to  intercept  the  Latins  who  traded   in  the 

1  Before  T  enter  on  the  sre2:e  of  Constantinople  I  shall  observe,  that 
except  the  short  hints  of  Cantemir  and  Leunelaviui,  I  liave  not  heen 
able  to  obtain  anv  Turkish  arronnt  of  this  ronqnest  :  sncli  an  account 
as  we  possess  of  the  sie;;e  of  Rlioiiesby  Solimau  II.  (Meinoiresde  I'.-Xca- 
demie  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  xxvi.  p.  723—769.)  I  must  tlierefore  de. 
pend  on  the  Greeks,  whose  prejudices,  in  some  decree,  are  subdued  by 
llieir  distress.  Our  standard  texts  are  those  of  Uucas,  {c.  ,')4— 42j 
Pliranza.  (1.  iii.  c.  7—20.)  Chalcondyles,  (I.  viii.  p.  201—214.)  and  I,ro. 
nardus  Chiensis.  (Historia  C.  P.  a  Tnrco  expui^nalse.  Norimhergha;, 
1.5-14,  in  4to.  20  leaves.)  The  last  of  these  narratives  is  the  earliest  in 
date,  since  it  was  coin  posed  in  the  isle  of  Chios,  the  IGth  of  Aufjust,  1453, 
only  seventy-nine  days  after  the  loss  of  the  city,  and  in  the  first  con. 
('iisnin  of  ideas  and  passions.  .Some  hints  may  he  added  from  an  epistle 
<if  cardinal  Isidore  (in  Farra^ine  Keruni  Turcicarnm,  ad  calcem  dial, 
eondyl.  Clauseri,  IJasil.  1566.)  to  pope  Nicholas  V,  and  a  tract  of  Theo- 
dosius  Zypomale,  which  he  addressed  in  the  year  1.581  to  Martin  Cru- 
sius.  (Turco.f;r:vcia,  1.  i.  p.  74—98.  Hasil.  1584.)  The  various  facts  and 
materials  are  briefly,  though  critically,  reviewed  by  S])ondanus.  (A.  D. 
1453,  No.  1—27.)  The  hearsay  relations  of  Monstrelet  and  the  distant 
Latins,  I  shall  take  leave  to  disregard. 


Black  .sea,  and  perhaps  to  annihilate  the  subsist- 
ence of  the  city.  "  I  form  no  enterprise,"  replied 
the  perfidious  sultan,  "  against  the  city  ;  but  the  em- 
pire of  Constantinople  is  measured  by  her  walls. 
Have  you  forgot  the  distress  to  which  my  father  was 
reduced,  when  you  formed  a  league  with  the  Hun- 
garians ;  when  they  invaded  our  country  by  land, 
and  the  Hellespont  was  occupied  by  the  French 
galleys?  Amurath  was  compelled  to  force  the 
passage  of  the  Bosphorus ;  and  your  strength  was 
not  equal  to  your  malevolence.  I  was  then  a  child 
at  Adrianople  ;  the  Moslems  trembled  ;  and  for  a 
while  the  Gabours "  insulted  our  disgrace.  But 
when  ray  father  bad  triumphed  in  thcfield  of  Warna, 
he  vowed  to  erect  a  fort  on  the  western  shore,  and 
that  vow  it  is  my  duty  to  accomplish.  Have  ye  the 
right,  have  ye  the  power,  to  control  my  actions  on 
my  own  ground  ?  For  that  ground  is  my  own  :  as 
far  as  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus,  Asia  is  inhabited 
by  the  Turks,  and  Europe  is  deserted  by  the  Ro- 
mans. Return,  and  inform  your  king,  that  the 
present  Ottoman  is  far  different  from  his  predeces- 
sors ;  that  his  resolutions  surpass  their  wishes  ;  and 
that  he  performs  more  than  they  could  resolve.  Re- 
turn in  safet}' — but  the  next  who  delivers  a  similar 
message  may  expect  to  be  llaycd  alive."  After  this 
declaration,  Constantine,  the  first  of  the  Greeks  in 
spirit  as  in  rank,"  had  determined  to  unsheath  the 
sword,  and  to  resist  the  approach  and  establishment 
of  the  Turks  on  the  Bosphorus.  He  was  disarmed 
by  the  advice  of  his  civil  and  ecclesiastical  ministers, 
who  recommended  a  system  less  generous,  and  even 
less  prudent,  than  his  own,  to  approve  their  patience 
and  long-sufl'ering,  to  brand  the  Ottoman  with  the 
name  and  guilt  of  an  aggressor,  and  to  depend  on 
chance  and  time  for  their  own  safety,  and  the  de- 
struction of  a  fort  which  could  not  long  be  maintain- 
ed in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  great  and  populous 
city.  Amidst  hope  and  fear,  the  fears  of  the  wise, 
and  the  hopes  of  the  credulous,  the  winter  rolled 
away  ;  the  proper  business  of  each  man,  and  each 
hour,  was  postponed  ;  and  the  Greeks  shut  their 
eyes  against  the  impending  danger,  till  the  arrival 
of  the  spring  and  the  sultan  decided  the  assurance 
of  their  ruin. 

Of  a  master  who  never  forgives,  the  jje  builds  >  for- 
ordcrs  are  seldom  di.sobeyed.  On  the  '"*^|°';',|,';'' ^'• 
twenty-sixth  of  March,  the  appointed     A.  I).  1452. 

•  ,       .  t  March. 

spot  of  Asomaton  was  covered  with  an 

m  The  situation  of  the  fortress,  and  the  topography  of  the  Bospho. 
rns,  are  best  learned  from  Peter  (.iyllius.  (de  Bosphoro  Thracio,  I.  ii, 
V.  13.)  Leunclavius,  (Pandect,  p.  445  )  and  T<iurnefort ;  (Voyage  dans 
le  Levant,  torn.  ii.  Icttre  xv.  p.  443.  444.)  bhtl  must  reirret  the  map  or 
plan  which  Tournefort  sent  to  the  French  minister  of  the  raarine.  The 
reader  may  turn  back  to  ch.  xvii.  of  this  history. 

n  The  opprobrious  name  which  the  Turks  lie.stow  on  the  infidels,  is 
cxpres.sed  Ko^yrp  by  Diicas,  and  Ginour  by  Leiinelarius  and  the  mo- 
derns. The  former  term  is  derived  by  Uncanfie  (Gloss.  Griec.  tom.  i. 
p.  530  )  from  Ka>ioi.poi',  in  vulvar  Greek,  a  tortoise,  as  denoting:  a  re. 
trograde  motion  from  the  faith.  But,  alas!  Gabour  is  no  more  than 
GUeber,  which  was  transferred  from  the  Persian  to  the  Turkish  lan- 
iriia;re,  from  Ihe  worshippers  of  fire  to  those  of  the  crucifix.  (D'Her- 
beU.t,  Hibhol.  Orient,  p.  ;r?5.) 

Q  Phran/a  does  justice  to  his  master's  sense  and  courasre.  Callidita. 
tern  hominis  non  i;;norans  iniperator  prior  arma  movcre  constituit,  and 
stigmatizes  the  folly  <if  the  cum  sacri  turn  profani  proceres,  which  he 
had  heard,  amentes  spc  van&  (Kisci.  Ducas  was  not  a  privy.couu- 
sellor. 
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activeswarm  of  Turkisli  artificers  ;  ami  (lie  materials 
by  sea  and  land  were  dili^'enlly  transported  lioni 
Europe  and  Asia.i'  The  lime  had  heen  burnt  in 
Cataphrvgia  ;  the  timber  was  c-iit  down  in  the  woods 
of  Heraclca  and  Nieomedia;  and  the  stones  were 
dug  from  the  Anatolian  (juarries.  Each  of  the  thou- 
sand masons  was  assisted  by  two  workmen  ;  and  a 
measure  of  two  cubits  was  marked  for  their  daily 
task.  The  fortress-i  was  built  in  a  triangular  form  ; 
each  angle  was  Hanked  by  a  strong  and  massy  tower; 
one  on  the  declivity  of  the  hill,  two  along  the  sea- 
shore :  a  thickness  of  twenty-two  feet  was  assigned 
for  the  walls,  thirty  for  the  towers  ;  and  the  whole 
building  was  covered  with  a  solid  platform  of  lead. 
Mahomet  himself  pressed  and  directed  the  work 
with  indefatigable  ardour:  his  three  vizirs  claimed 
the  honour  of  finishing  their  respective  towers  ;  the 
zeal  of  the  cadbis  emulated  that  of  the  janizaries  ; 
the  meanest  labour  was  ennobled  by  the  service  of 
God  and  the  sultan  ;  and  the  diligence  of  the  mul- 
titude was  <iuickened  by  the  eye  of  a  despot,  whose 
smile  was  the  hope  of  fortune,  and  whose  frown  was 
the  messenger  of  death.  The  Greek  emperor  beheld 
with  terror  the  irresistible  progress  of  the  work  ; 
and  vainly  strove,  by  (lattery  and  gifts,  to  assuage 
an  implacable  foe,  w  ho  sought,  and  secretly  foment- 
ed, the  slightest  occasion  of  a  (juarrel.  Such  occa- 
sions must  soon  and  inevitably  be  found.  The  ruins 
of  stately  churches,  and  even  the  marble  columns 
which  had  been  consecrated  to  Saint  Michael  the 
archangel,  were  employed  without  scruple  by  the 
profane  and  rapacious  Moslems  ;  and  some  chris- 
tians, who  presumed  to  oppose  the  removal,  received 
from  their  hands  the  crown  of  martyrdom.  Con- 
slantine  had  solicited  a  Turkish  guard  to  protect 
the  (ields  and  harvests  of  his  subjects:  the  guard 
was  fixed  ;  but  their  (irst  order  was  to  allow  free 
pasture  to  the  mules  and  horses  of  the  camp,  and  to 
defend  their  brethren  if  they  should  be  molested  by 
the  natives.  The  retinue  of  an  Ottoman  chief  had 
left  their  horses  to  pass  the  night  among  the  ripe 
corn  :  the  damage  was  ("elt ;  the  insult  was  resented; 
and  several  of  both  nations  were  slain  in  a  tumul- 
tuous eontlict.  Mahomet  listened  with  joy  to  the 
complaint  ;  and  a  detachment  was  eonimanded  to 
exterminate  the  guilty  village:  the  guilty  had  lied; 
but  forty  innocent  and  unsuspecting  reapers  were 
The  Turkisli  massacrcd  by  the  .soldiers.  Till  this 
war,  Junci  provocation,  Constantinople  had  been 
open  to  the  visits  of  commerce  and  curiosity :  on  the 
iirst  alarm  the  gates  were  shut;  but  the  emperor, 
still  anxious  for  peace,  releaseil  on  the  third  day 
his  Turkish  captives  ;'  and  expressed,  in  a  last  mes- 
sage, the  firm  resignation  of  a  christian  and  a  .sol- 
dier.   "  Since  neither  oatiis,  nor  treaty,  nor  submis- 

p  Instt-ad  of  tliis  dear  anil  ron^istent  arronnt,  the  I'urkisli  aniiaU, 
(Cantemir,  p.  97.)  rcvivcti  the  tbohsh  talc  nf  tlie  ox'-s  hide,  and  Did'i's 
stratap:em  in  the  fitiindation  of  Carlii.iKe.  TlM;se  annaln  (nnleSH  we  are 
swayed  by  an  atiti.rhri!,tian  prejudice)  arc  far  leas  valuable  tliau  the 
Greek  historian!). 

q  In  the  dimensions  of  this  fortresj*,  the  old  east Ic  of  Europe,  Phranza 
does  not  exactly  asrrce  with  Chalcoridyles,  whose  description  has  been 
verified  on  the  spot  by  his  editor  Lennrl.ivius. 

r  Anions  these  were  sijnie  ]>aj;cs  of  Mahoinel,  so  conscious  of  his  in- 
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sion,  can  secure  peace,  pursue,"  said  he  to  Mahomet. 
'•  your  impious  warfare.  My  trust  is  in  God  alom  : 
if  it  should  please  him  to  mollify  your  heart,  1  shall 
rejoice  in  the  happy  change  ;  if  he  delivers  the  city 
into  your  hands,  I  submit  without  a  murmur  to  hi  : 
holy  will.  15ut  until  the  .Judge  of  the  eartli  shall 
pronounce  between  us,  it  is  my  duty  to  live  and  die 
ill  the  defence  of  ray  people."  The  sultan's  answer 
was  hostile  and  decisive:  his  fortifi- 
cations were  completed  ;  and  before 
liis  departure  for  Adrianople,  he  stationed  a  vigi- 
lant Aga  and  four  hundred  janizaries,  to  levy  a 
tribute  of  the  ships  of  every  nation  that  should 
pass  within  the  reach  of  their  cannon.  A  Venetian 
vessel,  refusing  obedience  to  the  new  lords  of  the 
Bosphorus,  was  sunk  with  a  single  hullct.  The 
master  and  thirty  sailors  escaped  in  the  boat;  but 
they  were  dragged  in  chains  to  the  Porte  ;  the  chief 
was  impaled  ;  his  companions  were  beheaded,  and 
the  historian  Dueas'  beheld,  at  l>eniotica,  their 
bodies  exposed  to  the  wild  beasts.  The  siege  of 
Constantinople  was  deferred  till  the  ensuing  spring; 
but  an  Ottoman  army  marched  into  the  Morea  to 
divert  the  force  of  the  brothers  of  Con-  j^  ^  ,453 
stantine.  At  this  a;ra  of  calamity,  one  ■>""•  "• 
of  these  princes,  the  despot  Thomas,  was  blessed  or 
afflicted  with  the  birth  of  a  son  ;  "  the  last  heir," 
says  the  plaintive  Phrauza,  "  of  the  last  spark  of 
the  Roman  empire."' 

The  Greeks  and  the  Turks  passed    Prf„arjii„m  r„r 
an  anxious  and  sleepless  winter  :  the  "«  ""k"  »'  ton- 

slaliliiKiple, 

former  were  kept  awake  by  their  fears,  A  r>.  \as>. 
the  latter  by  their  hopes  ;  both  by  the  'A''D"'H',Mr 
preparations  of  defence  and  attack  ;  ^l'"'- 
and  the  two  emperors,  who  had  the  most  to  lose 
or  to  gain,  were  the  most  deeply  affected  by  the 
national  sentiment.  In  Mahomet,  that  sentiment 
was  iiillanicd  by  the  ardour  of  his  youth  and  temper: 
he  amused  his  leisure  with  building  at  Adrianople" 
the  lofty  palace  of  Jehan  Numa;  (the  watch-lower 
of  the  world  ;)  but  his  serious  thoughts  were  irre- 
vocably bent  on  the  conquest  of  the  city  of  Ca-sar. 
At  the  dead  of  night,  about  the  second  watch,  lie 
started  from  his  bed,  and  commanded  the  instant 
attendance  of  his  prime  vizir.  The  message,  the 
hour,  the  prince,  and  his  own  situation,  alarmed 
the  guilty  conscience  of  Calil  Basha  ;  who  bad  pos- 
sessed the  confidence,  and  advised  the  restoration, 
of  Amurath.  On  the  accession  of  the  son,  the  vizir 
was  confirmed  in  his  ollice  and  the  appearances  of 
favour  ;  but  the  veteran  statesman  was  not  insen- 
sible that  be  trod  on  a  thin  and  slippery  ice,  which 
might  break  unilor  his  footsteps,  and  plunge  him  in 
the  abyss.  His  friendship  for  the  christians,  which 
might  be  innocent  under  the  late  reign,  had  stignia- 


exorahle  rigour,  that  they  tjc^Red  to  lose  their  heads  in  tlie  city  unless 
they  could  return  before  sunset. 

8  Duras,  c.  .1.1.  I*branza,  (I.  iii.  c.  3.)  who  had  sailed  in  his  vessel, 
cnniinemorates  the  Venetian  pilot  as  a  martyr. 

t  Auctum  est  PaheoloRorum  };enus,  et  imperii  successor,  parvaeqne 
Rrtniauornm  scintillie  haeres  natus,  Andreas,  Uc.  (t'hranza,  1.  iii.  c.  7.) 
The  htron;?e\pre.sNion  was  inspired  by  his  feeliny:s. 

II  Cantemir,  p.  97,98.  The  siihaii  wiut  cither  doubtful  of  his  eon. 
(juesl,  or  ignorant  of  the  superior  merits  (ifCuiistanlinople.     A  city  or  .1 
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tized  liiin  witli  (he  name  of  Gabour  Orfaclii,  or  fos- 
ter-brother of  tbe  infidels  ;"  and  his  avarice  enter- 
tained a  venal  and  treasonable  correspondence, 
which  was  detected  and  punislied  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  war.  On  receiving-  the  royal  mandate, 
he  embraced,  perhaps  for  the  last  time,  his  wife  and 
children  ;  filled  a  cup  n  ilh  pieces  of  gold,  hastened 
to  the  palace,  adored  tbe  sultan,  andoilered,  accord- 
ing to  tbe  oriental  custom,  the  slight  tribute  of  his 
duty  and  gratitude.'  "  It  is  not  my  wish,"  said 
Mahomet,  "  to  resume  my  gifts,  but  rather  to  heap 
and  multiply  them  on  thy  head.  In  my  turn  I  ask 
a  present  far  more  valuable  and  important; — Con- 
stantinople." As  soon  as  the  vizir  had  recovered 
from  his  surprise,  "  The  same  God,"  said  he,  "  who 
has  already  given  thee  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
Roman  empire,  will  not  deny  the  remnant,  and  the 
capital.  His  providence,  and  thy  power,  assure  thy 
success;  and  myself,  with  the  rest  of  thy  faithful 
slaves,  will  sacrifice  our  lives  and  fortunes." 
"  Lala,"!  (or  preceptor,)  continued  the  sultan,  "  do 
you  see  this  pillow  (  all  the  night,  in  my  agitation, 
I  have  pulled  it  on  one  side  and  on  tbe  other;  I  have 
risen  from  my  bed,  again  have  I  lain  down  ;  yet 
sleep  has  not  visited  these  weary  eyes.  Beware  of 
the  gold  and  silver  of  the  Romans  :  in  arms  we  are 
superior;  and  with  the  aid  of  God,  and  the  prayers 
of  the  prophet,  we  shall  speedily  become  masters  of 
Constantinople."  To  sound  the  disposition  of  his 
soldiers,  he  often  wandered  through  the  streets 
alone,  and  in  disguise  ;  and  it  was  fatal  to  discover 
the  sultan,  when  he  wished  to  escape  from  the  vul- 
gar eye.  His  hours  were  spent  in  delineating  the 
plan  of  the  hostile  city  ;  in  debating,  with  his  gene- 
rals and  engineers,  on  what  spot  he  should  erect 
his  batteries  ;  on  which  side  he  should  assault  the 
walls;  where  he  should  spring  his  mines  ;  to  what 
place  he  should  apply  bis  scaling-ladders  :  and  the 
exercises  of  the  day  repeated  and  proved  tbe  lucu- 
brations of  the  night. 
The  great  cannon  Among  the  implements  of  destruc- 
of  Maliomet.     jj^j^^  |jg  stujjed  „ij|,  peculiar  care  the 

recent  and  tremendous  discovery  of  the  Latins  ;  and 
his  artillery  surpassed  whatever  had  yet  appeared 
in  the  world.  A  founder  of  cannon,  a  Dane  or 
Hungarian,  who  had  been  almost  starved  in  the 
Greek  service,  deserted  to  the  Moslems,  and  was 
liberally  entertained  by  the  Turkish  sultan.  Ma- 
homet was  satisfied  with  the  answer  to  his  first 
question,  which  he  eagerly  pressed  on  the  artist.  "Am 
I  able  to  cast  a  cannon  capable  of  throwing  a  ball 
or  stone  of  suflicicnt  size  to  batter  tbe  walls  of  Con- 
stantinople!" "  I  am  not  ignorant  of  their  strength, 

kingdom  may  sometimes  be  mined  by  Uie  imperial  forliuic  of  tln-ir 
sovereign. 

X  Sy^Tpo^ov,  by  tlic  president  Cousin,  is  translated  pfrfMiourricier. 
raost  correctly  indeed  from  the  I.alin  version ;  hut  in  his  liastc  he  has 
overlooked  the  note  hy  which  Ismael  Boillaud  (nd  Ducam,  c.  .')6.}  ac. 
knowledgesand  rectifies  his  own  error. 

y  The  oriental  custom  of  never  apiteariu}^  withottt  gifts  before  a  sove. 
rei;;n  or  a  superior,  is  of  [liph  antiquity,  and  seems  analogous  with  the 
idea  of  sacrifice,  still  more  ancient  and  universal.  See  the  examples  of 
such  Persian  uifts,  ,li:iian.  Hist.  Var,  1.  i.  c.  31,  33,  33. 

»  The  Lata  of  the  Turks  (Cantemir,  p.  3-1. )  and  the  Tain  of  (he 
Greeks  (Ducas,  c.  35.)  are  rierived  from  the  natural  language  of  cbil- 
drcD;  and  it  ni.iy  be  observed,  that  all  such  primitive  words  which  dt'. 


but  were  they  more  solid  than  those  of  Babylon,  I 
could  oppose  an  engine  of  superior  power  :  the 
position  and  management  of  that  engine  must  be 
left  to,  your  engineers."  On  this  assurance,  a 
foundery  was  established  at  Adrianople  :  the  metal 
was  prepared  ;  and  at  the  end  of  three  months. 
Urban  produced  a  piece  of  brass  ordnance  of  stu- 
pendous, and  almost  incredible,  magnitude;  a 
measure  of  twelve  palms  is  assigned  to  tbe  bore ; 
and  the  stone  bullet  weighed  above  six  hundred 
pounds."  A  vacant  place  before  the  new  palace 
was  chosen  for  tbe  first  experiment ;  but,  to  prevent 
the  sudden  and  mischievous  eflects  of  astonishment 
and  fear,  a  proclamation  was  issued,  that  the  cannon 
would  be  discharged  the  ensuing  day.  The  explo- 
sion was  felt  or  heard  in  a  circuit  of  an  hundred 
furlongs:  tbe  ball,  by  the  force  of  gunpowder,  was 
driven  above  a  mile  ;  and  on  tbe  spot  where  it  fell, 
it  buried  itself  a  fathom  deep  in  the  ground.  For 
the  conveyance  of  this  destructive  engine,  a  frame 
or  carriage  of  thirty  waggons  was  linked  together 
and  drawn  along  by  a  team  of  sixty  oxen  :  two 
hundred  men  on  both  sides  were  stationed  to  poise 
or  support  tbe  rolling  weight ;  two  hundred  and 
fifty  workmen  marched  before  to  smooth  the  way 
and  repair  the  bridges  ;  and  near  two  months  were 
employed  in  a  laborious  journey  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles.  A  lively  philosopher '' derides  on  this 
occasion  the  credulity  of  the  Greeks,  and  observes, 
with  much  reason,  that  we  should  always  distrust 
the  exaggerations  of  a  vanquished  people.  He 
calculates,  that  a  ball,  even  of  two  hundred  pounds, 
would  require  a  charge  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  of  powder;  and  that  the  stroke  would  be 
feeble  and  impotent,  since  not  a  fifteenth  part  of  the 
mass  could  be  inflamed  at  the  same  moment.  A 
stranger  as  I  am  to  the  art  of  destruction,  I  can  dis- 
cern that  the  modern  improvements  of  artillery 
prefer  the  number  of  pieces  to  tbe  weight  of  metal ; 
the  quickness  of  the  fire  to  the  sound,  or  even  the 
consequence,  of  a  single  explosion.  Yet  I  dare  not 
reject  the  positive  and  unanimous  evidence  of  con- 
temporary writers ;  nor  can  it  seem  improbable, 
that  tbe  first  artists,  in  their  rude  and  ambitious 
eli'orts,  should  have  transgressed  the  standard  of 
moderation.  A  Turkish  cannon,  more  enormous 
than  that  of  Mahomet,  still  guards  the  entrance  of 
the  Dardanelles;  and  if  the  use  be  inconvenient,  it 
has  been  found  on  a  late  trial  that  the  effect  was  far 
from  contemptible.  A  stone  bullet  of  eleven  hun- 
dred pounds'  weight  was  once  discharged  with  three 
hundred  and  thirty  pounds  of  powder  :  at  the  dis- 
tance of  six  hundred  yards  it  shivered  into  three 

note  their  parents,  are  the  simple  repetition  of  one  syllable,  composed 
of  a  labial  or  a  dental  consonant  and  an  open  vowel,  (des  Bro!««$,  Me- 
rhanismedes  l.angues,  tom.  i.  p.  231 — 247.) 

.1  The  .\ttic  talent  weighed  about  sixty  miufr,  or  avoirdupois  pounds; 
(see  Hooper  on  aneieiit  Weights,  Measures,  &c.;  Init  among  the  modern 
Greeks,  that  classic  appellation  wa.s  extended  toa  weight  of  one  hundred, 
or  one  hundred  and  twenty. five,  pound.s.  (Ducange,  to-Xoitoi.)  Leo- 
nardus  Chiensis  measured  tiic  ball  or  stone  of  the  irfcori^  camion:  I.api- 
dfU),  (|ui  palmisundeeim  ex  meis  ambibat  in  gyro 

b  See  Voltaire.  (Hist.  Generale,  e.  xci.  p,  2Wi  295.)  lie  was  ambili. 
ous  of  universal  monarchy  ;  and  the  poet  frequently  aspires  to  the  name 
and  style  of  an  astronomer,  a  chemist,  &c. 
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rocky  friip;men(s,  traversed  tlie  strait,  anil,  leaving 
the  waters  in  a  foam,  again  rose  and  buundcd 
against  tlje  opposite  hill.' 

Mahomei  11.  While  Malionu't  tlirealciicd  the  ea- 
of  Constantino.  P't-''  I''  '"e  east,  tlic  (.reck  emperor 
'''a  d  1J53  '"'I'lo'ed  witli  fervent  prayers  tlie  as- 
Apnl  ti.  sistanee  of  earth  and  heaven.  IJut  the 
invisible  powers  were  deaf  to  his  siipplieations  ; 
and  Christendom  beheld  with  indiflerenec  the  fall 
of  Constantinople,  while  she  derived  at  least  some 
promise  of  supply  from  the  jealous  and  temporal 
policy  of  the  sultan  of  Egypt.  Some  states  were 
too  w  eak,  and  others  too  remote  ;  by  some  the  danger 
was  considered  as  imaginary,  by  others  as  inevita- 
ble :  the  western  princes  were  involved  in  their 
endless  and  domestic  quarrels  ;  and  the  Roman 
pontiff  was  exasperated  by  the  falsehood  or  obsti- 
nacy of  the  Greeks.  Instead  of  employing  in  their 
favour  the  arms  and  treasures  of  Italy,  Nicholas 
the  lifth  had  foretold  their  approaching  ruin;  and 
liis  honour  was  engaged  in  the  accomplishment  of 
his  prophecy.  Perhaps  he  was  softened  by  the  last 
extremity  of  their  distress  ;  but  his  compassion  was 
tardy  ;  his  efforts  were  faint  and  unavailing  ;  and 
Constantinople  had  fallen,  before  the  squadrons  of 
Genoa  and  Venice  could  sail  from  their  harbours.'' 
Even  the  princes  of  the  Morea  and  of  the  Greek 
islands  aflected  a  cold  neutrality  ;  the  Genoese 
colony  of  Galata  negociatcd  a  private  treaty  ;  and 
the  sultan  indulged  them  in  the  delusive  hope,  that 
by  his  clemency  they  might  survive  the  ruin  of  the 
empire.  A  plebeian  crowd,  and  some  Byzantine 
nobles,  basely  withdrew  from  the  danger  of  their 
country  ;  and  the  avarice  of  the  rich  denied  the 
emperor,  and  reserved  for  the  Turks,  the  secret  trea- 
sures which  might  have  raised  in  their  defence  w  hole 
armies  of  mercenaries."  The  indigent  and  solitary 
prince  prepared  however  to  sustain  his  formidable 
adversary ;  but  if  his  courage  were  equal  to  the 
peril,  his  strength  was  inadequate  to  the  contest. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  spring,  the  Turkish  van- 
guard swept  the  towns  and  villages  as  far  as  the 
gates  of  Constantinople :  submission  was  spared 
and  protected ;  whatever  presumed  to  resist  was 
e.\terniinated  with  fire  and  sword.  The  Greek 
places  on  the  IJlack  sea,  Mesembria,  Aeheloum, 
and  Hizon,  surrendered  on  the  first  summons; 
Selybria  alone  deserved  the  honours  of  a  siege  or 
blockade  ;  and  the  bold  inhabitants,  while  they 
were  invested  by  land,  launched  their  boats,  pillaged 
the  opposite  eoa.st  of  Cyzicus,  and  sold  their  captives 
in  the  public  market.  But  on  the  approach  of 
Mahomet  himself  all  was  silent  and  prostrate :  he 

c  The  Baron  de  Tott,  (torn.  iii.  p.  8.5-89.)  who  fortified  the  Darda. 
nelles  against  the  Russians,  dcscrihes  in  a  lively,  and  even  eoniie,  strain 
Ills  own  prowess,  and  llie  consternation  of  the  Turks.  Hut  tliat  adven- 
turous traveller  does  not  possess  the  art  of  gaining:  our  confidenee. 

d  Non  audivit,  indi{;num  dncens,  says  the  honest  Antoniuus  ;  Ijut  as 
the  Kouian  court  was  afterwards  grieved  and  ashamed,  we  find  tile  more 
courtly  expression  of  J'latina,  in  aiiimo  fuisse  poiitifiri  juvare  Gra^cos, 
and  the  positive  a.s.scrtinn  of  .^neas  Syl»ius,  structam  classcm,  &e. 
(Spond.  A.  D.  1453,  No.  3) 

r  Antuiiin.  in  Proem. — Kpist.  cardinal.  Tsidor.  apud  Snontaoum  ;  and 
pr.  Johnson,  in  the  tragedy  of  Irene,  has  happily  seized  this  character- 
istic circumstance: 

The  groaning  Greeks  dig  up  the  golden  caverus, 


first  halted  at  the  distance  of  five  milis  ;  and  from 
tlience  advancing  in  battle  array,  plaiilt-d  before  tlic 
gale  of  St.  Koinanus  the  imperial  standard;  ami, 
on  the  sixth  day  of  April,  formed  the  memorable 
siege  of  t'onstantinople. 

The  troops  of  Asia  and  Europe  e,\-    j.  , ,, 

r  r  Forces  of  the 

tended  on  the  right  and  left  from  the  Turks; 
Propontis  to  the  harbour:  the  janizaries  in  the  front 
were  stationed  before  the  sultan's  tent ;  the  Ottoman 
line  was  covered  by  a  deep  intrenehnient ;  and  a 
subordinate  army  enclosed  the  suburb  of  Galata, 
and  watched  the  doubtful  faith  of  the  Genoese. 
The  in()uisitive  Philelpluis,  who  resided  in  Greece 
about  thirty  years  before  the  siege,  is  confident,  that 
all  the  Turkish  forces,  of  any  name  or  value,  could 
not  exceed  the  number  of  sixty  thousand  horse  and 
twenty  thousand  foot;  and  he  upbraids  the  pusil- 
lanimity of  the  nations,  who  had  tamely  yielded  to 
an  handful  of  barbarians.  Such  indeed  might  be 
the  regular  establishment  of  the  Capiiitli,'  the  troops 
of  the  Porte,  who  marched  with  the  prince,  and 
were  paid  from  his  royal  treasury.  But  the  bashaws, 
in  their  respective  governments,  maintained  or  levied 
a  provincial  militia;  many  lands  were  held  by  a 
military  tenure;  many  volunteers  were  attracted  by 
the  hope  of  spoil  ;  and  the  sound  of  the  holy  trumpet 
invited  a  swarm  of  hungry  and  fearless  fanatics, 
w  ho  might  contribute  at  least  to  multiply  the  terrors, 
and  in  a  first  attack  to  blunt  the  swords,  of  the 
christians.  The  whole  mass  of  the  Turkish  powers 
is  magnified  by  Dueas,  Chaleondyles,  and  Leonard 
of  Chios,  to  the  amount  of  three  or  four  hundred 
thousand  men  ;  but  Phranza  was  a  less  remote  and 
more  accurate  judge  ;  and  his  precise  definition  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty-eight  thousand  docs  not 
exceed  the  measure  of  experience  and  probability.e 
The  navy  of  the  besiegers  was  less  formidable :  the 
Propontis  was  overspread  with  three  hundred  and 
twenty  sail  ;  but  of  these  no  more  than  eighteen 
could  be  rated  as  galleys  of  war ;  and  the  far  greater 
part  must  be  degraded  to  the  condition  of  storeships 
and  transports,  which  poured  into  the  camp  fresh 
supplies    of    men,    ammunition,    and     ,  ,    „     , 

'  '  of  the  Greeks. 

provisions.  In  her  last  decay,  Con- 
stantinople was  still  peopled  with  more  than  an 
Inindred  thousand  inhabitants;  but  these  numbers 
are  found  in  the  accounts,  not  of  war,  but  of  cap- 
tivity ;  and  they  mostly  consisted  of  mechanics,  of 
priests,  of  women,  and  of  men  devoid  of  that  spirit 
which  even  women  have  sometimes  exerted  for  the 
common  safety.  I  can  suppose,  I  could  almost 
excuse,  the  reluctance  of  subjects  to  serve  on  a  dis- 
tant frontier,  at  the  will  of  a  tyrant ;  but  the  man 

The  accumulated  wealth  of  hoarding  ages  ; 
Tliat  wealth  which,  granted  to  their  wee[iing  prince, 
Had  rang'd  enihattled  nations  at  their  gates. 
f  Tile  palatine  troops  are  styled  Capicuti,  the  provincials.  Serulculi; 
and  mosfc  of  the  names  and  institutions  of  the  Turkish  militia  existed 
before  the  Canon  Nameh  of  Soliinaii  li.  from  which,  and  his  own  ex- 
perience, count  Marsigli  hascompitseu  his  military  state  of  the  Ottoman 
empiie. 

c  Tlie  ohservation  of  Philelphus  is  approved  hy  Cuspinian  ii>  ti;c 
year  1.5(m,  (de  Casarihus,  in  Epilog,  de  IVlilitifi  Turcic.'l,  p.  e!)7.)Mar- 
siyli  proves,  that  the  elVective  armies  of  the  Turks  are  much  less  nume- 
rous than  they  appear.  In  the  army  that  besieged  Constantinople, 
Leonardus  Chiensis  reckons  no  more  than  15,000  janizaries. 
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who  dares  not  expose  bis  life  in  tlie  defence  of  his 
children  and  his  property  has  lost  in  society  the  first 
and  most  active  energies  of  nature.  By  the  empe- 
ror's command,  a  particular  inquiry  had  been  made 
through  the  streets  and  houses,  how  many  of  the 
citizens,  or  even  of  the  monks,  were  able  and  willing 
to  bear  arms  for  their  country.  The  lists  were  in- 
trusted to  Phranza  ;''  and,  after  a  diligent  addition, 
fce  informed  his  master,  witli  grief  and  surprise, 
that  the  national  defence  was  reduced  to  four  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  seventy  Romans.  Between 
Constantinc  and  bis  faithful  minister,  this  comfort- 
less secret  was  preserved  ;  and  a  sufficient  proportion 
of  shields,  cross-bows,  and  muskets,  was  distributed 
from  the  arsenal  to  the  city  bands.  They  derived 
some  accession  from  a  body  of  two  thousand  strangers, 
under  the  command  of  John  Justiniani,  a  noble 
Genoese  ;  a  liberal  donative  was  advanced  to  these 
auxiliaries  ;  and  a  princely  recompence,  the  isle  of 
Lemnos,  was  promised  to  the  valour  and  victory  of 
their  chief.  A  strong  chain  was  drawn  across  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour:  it  was  supported  by  some 
Greek  and  Italian  vessels  of  war  and  merchandise; 
and  the  ships  of  every  christian  nation,  that  suc- 
cessively arrived  from  Candia  and  the  Black  sea, 
were  detained  for  the  public  service.  Against  the 
powers  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  a  city  of  the  extent 
of  thirteen,  perhaps  of  sixteen,  miles  was  defended 
by  a  scanty  garrison  of  seven  or  eight  thousand 
soldiers.  Europe  and  Asia  were  open  to  the  be- 
siegers ;  but  the  strength  and  provisions  of  the 
Greeks  must  sustain  a  daily  decrease;  nor  could 
they  indulge  the  expectation  of  any  foreign  succour 
or  supply. 

False  union  of  The  primitive  Romans  would  have 
"'^i"l)!''i"52."''''lrawn  their  swords  in  the  resolution 
Dec.  12.  of  death  or  conquest.  The  primitive 
christians  might  have  embraced  each  other,  and 
awaited  in  patience  and  charity  the  stroke  of  mar- 
tyrdom. But  the  Greeks  of  Constantinople  were 
animated  only  by  the  spirit  of  religion,  and  tliat 
spirit  was  productive  only  of  animosity  and  discoril. 
Before  his  death,  tlie  emperor  John  Pala^ologus  had 
renounced  the  unpopular  measure  of  an  union  with 
the  Latins  ;  nor  was  the  idea  revived,  till  the  distress 
of  his  brother  Constantine  imposed  a  last  trial  of  (lat- 
tery and  dissimulation.'  Witli  the  demand  of  tem- 
poral aid,  his  ambassadors  were  instructed  to  mingle 
the  assurance  of  spiritual  obedience  :  his  neglect  of 
the  church  was  excused  by  the  ardent  cares  of  the 
state  ;  and  his  orthodox  wishes  solicited  the  presence 
of  a  Roman  legate.  The  Vatican  had  been  too  often 
deluded  ;  yet  the  signs  of  repentance  could  not 
decently  be  overlooked  ;  a  legate  was  more  easily 
granted  than  an  army  ;  and  about  six  months  before 

h  E^o  eiilem  (Imp.)  t.ibellas  extribni  non  .ihsque  (lolorff  et  nirestiti;'i : 
man>)t(iiie  ii|iiid  tins  dtios  ati)!(  nccultiis  iininerus.  (Pluun/a,  I.  iii.  c.  N.) 
With  sninc  indnlgeiife  for  ntitional  prejiutices,  wir  cannot  Uusirc  a  more 
atltlif  ntir  witness,  ncit  only  of  pulilic  facUi,  bnl  of  private  comi^cU. 

i  In  Spnmlaiuis,  tlie  narrative  of  the  union  is  not  only  partial,  Imt 
imperfect.  Tlie  liish«|i  of  I'amiers  died  in  \CA'i,  and  tiie  history  of 
Uin-as,  which  represents  these  scenes  (c.  3G,  37.)  with  such  truth  and 
spirit,  was  not  printed  till  the  year  1&]!>. 

V  I'hraiiza,  one  of  the  coiiforiiiin;^  Greeks,  acknowlcdj^es  that  the 
measure  was  adopted  only   propter  spent   auxilii ;    he  allirms  with 


the  final  destruction,  the  canlinal  Isidore  of  Russia 
appeared  in  that  character  with  a  retinue  of  priests 
and  soldiers.  The  emperor  saluted  him  as  a  friend 
and  father;  respectfully  listened  to  his  public  and 
private  sermons  ;  and  with  the  most  obsequious  of 
the  clergy  and  laymen  subscribed  the  act  of  union, 
as  it  had  been  ratified  in  the  council  of  Florence. 
On  the  twelfth  of  December,  the  two  nations,  in  the 
church  of  St.  Sophia,  joined  in  the  communion  of 
sacrifice  and  prayer  ;  and  the  names  of  the  two  pon- 
tiffs were  solemnly  commemorated ;  the  names  of 
Nicholas  the  fifth,  the  vicar  of  Christ,  and  of  the 
patriarch  Gregory  who  had  been  driven  into  exile 
by  a  rebellious  people. 

But  the  dress  and   language  of  the    „. 

T       ■  •  n-    •  1  I  Obstinacy  and 

Latin  priest  who  oniciated  at  tlie  altar,  fanaticism  of  the 
were  an  object  of  scandal ;  and  it  was  '"  '' 
observed  with  horror,  that  he  consecrated  a  cake  or 
wafer  of  iinleaxtened  bread,  and  poured  cold  water 
into  the  cup  of  the  sacrament.  A  national  historian 
acknowledges  with  a  blush,  that  none  of  his  country- 
men, not  the  emperor  himself,  were  sincere,  in  this 
occasional  conformity.''  Their  hasty  and  uncon- 
ditional submission  was  palliated  by  a  promise  of 
future  revisal  ;  but  the  best,  or  the  worst,  of  their 
excuses  was  the  confession  of  their  perjury.  When 
they  were  pressed  by  the  reproaches  of  their  honest 
brethren,  "  Have  patience,"  they  whispered,  "have 
patience  till  God  shall  have  delivered  the  city  from 
the  great  dragon  who  seeks  to  devour  us.  You  shall 
then  perceive  whether  we  arc  truly  reconciled  with 
the  Azymites."  But  patience  is  not  the  attribute  of 
zeal  ;  nor  can  the  arts  of  a  court  be  adapted  to  the 
freedom  and  violence  of  popular  enthusiasm.  From 
the  dome  of  St.  Sophia,  the  inhabitants  of  either 
sex,  and  of  every  degree,  ru.shed  in  crowds  to  the 
cell  of  the  monk  Gennadius,'  to  consult  the  oracle  of 
the  church.  The  holy  man  was  invisible  ;  entranced, 
as  it  should  seem,  in  deep  meditation,  or  divine 
rapture  :  but  he  had  exposed  on  the  door  of  bis  cell 
a  speaking  tablet ;  and  they  successively  withdrew, 
after  reading  these  tremendous  words:  "  O  mise- 
rable Romans,  why  will  ye  abandon  the  trntli ;  and 
why,  instead  of  confiding  in  God,  will  ye  put  your 
trust  in  the  Italians  ?  In  losing  your  faith,  you  will 
lose  your  city.  Have  mercy  on  me,  O  Lord  !  I  pro- 
test ill  thy  presence,  that  I  am  innocent  of  the  crime. 
O  miserable  Romans,  consider,  pause,  and  repent. 
.\t  the  same  moment  that  you  renounce  the  religion 
of  your  fathers,  by  embracing  impiety,  you  sub- 
mit to  a  foreign  servitude."  Accor^lingto  the  advice 
of  Gennadius,  the  religious  virgins,  as  pure  as 
angels,  and  as  proud  as  dannons,  rejected  the  act 
of  union,  and  abjured  all  communion  with  the  pre- 
sent and  future  associates  of  the  Latins;  and  their 

pleasure,  that  those  who  refused  to  perform  tlieir  devotions  in  St  So. 
phia,  extra  enlpani  ct  in  pace  cssent,  (I.   iii.  c.  20.) 

I  His  primitive  and  secular  name  was  Georue  Scliolarius,  which  he 
changed  for  that  of  Gennadius,  either  vvlieu  lie  became  a  monk  or  a 
patriarch.  His  defence,  at  Florence,  of  the  same  union  which  he  so 
I'unonsly  attacked  at  Constantinople,  has  tempted  I.eo  .-Vll-itius  (Dia. 
trib.  de'Georgiis,  in  Fabric.  Bibliot.  Grn'C.  tom.  x.  p.  TtW— 7St>.)  to 
divide  him  into  two  men  ;  but  Renaudot  (p.  34.1—3^1.)  lias  re:»turcd 
the  identity  of  his  person  and  the  duplicity  of  his  chanacter. 
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example  was  applamlni  and  iniilatoil  hy  llii^  greatest 
l>arlol  tliccleriiy  and  pt-oplc.  Fioinllic  monastery,  the 
devout  Creeks  dispersed  themselves  in  the  taverns; 
drank  eont'iision  to  tlie  slaves  of  the  pope;  emptied 
their  "glasses  in  honour  of  the  inia^e  of  the  holy 
Virgin  ;  and  besought  her  to  defend  against  Mahomet 
the  city  which  she  had  formerly  saved  from  Choros 
and  the  Chagan.  In  the  double  intoxication  of  zeal 
and  wine,  they  valiantly  exclaimed,  "  What  occasion 
have  wc  for  succour,  or  union,  or  Latins?  far  from 
us  he  the  worship  of  the  Azymites!"  I>uring  the 
ivinter  that  preceded  the  Turkish  con(piest,  the 
nation  was  distracted  by  this  epidemical  frenzy  ; 
and  the  season  of  Lent,  the  approach  of  Easter,  in- 
stead of  breathing  charity  and  love,  served  only  to 
fortify  the  obstinacy  and  inlluence  of  the  zealots. 
The  confessors  scrutinized  and  alarmed  the  con- 
science of  tlieir  votaries,  and  a  rigorous  penance 
was  imposed  on  those,  who  Iiad  received  the  com- 
munion from  a  priest,  who  had  given  an  express  or 
tacit  consent  to  the  union.  His  service  at  the  altar 
propagated  the  infection  to  the  mute  and  simple 
spectators  of  the  ceremony  :  they  forfeited,  by  the 
impure  spectacle,  the  virtue  of  the  sacerdotal  cha- 
racter ;  nor  was  it  lawful,  even  in  danger  of  sudden 
death,  to  invoke  the  assistance  of  their  prayers  or 
absolution.  No  sooner  had  the  church  of  St.  Sophia 
been  ])olliited  by  the  Latin  sacrifice,  than  it  was 
deserted  as  a  Jewish  synagogue,  or  an  heathen 
temple,  by  the  clergy  and  people:  and  avast  and 
gloomy  silence  prevailed  in  that  venerable  dome, 
whicli  had  so  often  smoked  with  a  cloud  of  incense, 
blazed  with  innumerable  lights,  and  resounded  with 
the  voice  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving.  The  Latins 
were  the  most  odious  of  heretics  and  infidels  ;  and 
the  first  minister  of  the  empire,  the  great  duke,  was 
heard  to  declare,  that  he  had  rather  behold  in  Con- 
stantinople the  turban  of  Mahomet,  than  the  pope's 
tiara  or  a  cardinal's  hat."'  A  sentiment  so  unworthy  of 
christians  and  patriots,  was  familiar  and  fatal  to  the 
Greeks :  the  riuperor  was  deprived  of  the  aOection  and 
support  of  his  subjects;  and  their  native  cowardice 
was  sanctified  by  resignation  to  the  divine  decree, 
orthe  visionary  hope  of  a  miraculous  deliverance. 
Of  the  triangle  which  composes  the 
sianriimpkTiy  figure  of  Constantinople,  the  two  sides 
'^A''iJ"'H53.'  »'o"S  f'e  sea  were  made  inaccessible 
April  0-  to  an  enemy  ;  the  Propontis  by  nature, 
and  the  harbour  by  art.  Between  the 
two  waters,  the  basis  of  the  triangle,  the  land  side 
was  protected  by  a  double  wall,  and  a  deep  ditch 
of  the  depth  of  one  hundred  feet.  Against  this  line 
of  fortification,  which  Phranza,  an  eye-witness,  pro- 
longs to  the  measure  of  six  miles,"  the  Ottomans 
directed  their  principal  attack ;  and   the  emperor, 

m  <l>nKio\iov  (taXyTTTpa,  may  be  fairly  translated  a  cirdinaPs  tiat. 
Tlie  (litterence  of  tlie  Greek  and  Latin  iiat)its  imbittered  tlie  schism. 

n  We  are  obliged  to  reduce  tlie  (ireek  miles  to  the  smallest  measure 
whirh  is  preserved  tn  the  wcrsts  of  Russia,  547  French  toises,  and  of 
104^.  to  a  dcjrrec.  The  six  miles  of  I*liraiiza  do  not  exceed  four  Eng- 
lish miles.  (D'Anvillo,  Mesnresltineraires,  p.  61,12.1,  &c.) 

o  At  indiesdoctiores  nostri  facli  paravere  contra  hostcs  mnchinamenta 

auae  tamen  avarcdabantur.     Pnlvis  erat  nitri  modica  exiiiiia  ;  tela  ino- 
ica  :  boiuliardie,  si  aderant  incommoditate  loci  priinuni  hosles  otyeiidere 
maceriebus  alvcisquc  tectos  noii  potcrant. 


after  distributing  the  service  and  command  of  the 
most  perilous  stations,  undertook  the  defence  of  the 
external  wall.  In  the  first  days  of  the  siege,  the 
Greek  soldiers  descended  into  the  ditch,  or  sallied 
into  the  field;  but  they  soon  discovered,  that,  in  the 
proportion  of  their  numbers,  one  christian  was  of 
more  value  than  twenty  Turks  :  and,  after  these 
bold  preludes,  they  were  prudently  content  to  main- 
tain the  rampart  with  their  missile  weapons.  Nor 
should  this  prudence  be  accused  of  jjusillanimity. 
The  nation  was  indeed  pusillanimous  and  base  ;  but 
the  last  (^onstantinc  deserves  the  name  of  an  hero  ; 
his  noble  band  of  volunteers  was  inspired  with 
Roman  virtue  ;  and  the  foreign  auxiliaries  sup- 
ported the  honour  of  the  western  chivalry.  The 
incessant  vollies  of  lances  and  arrows  were  accom- 
panied with  the  smoke,  the  sound,  and  the  fire,  of 
musketry  and  cannon.  Their  small  arms  discharged 
at  the  same  time  either  five,  or  even  ten,  balls  of 
lead,  of  the  size  of  a  walnut ;  and,  according  to  the 
closeness  of  the  ranks  and  the  force  of  the  powder, 
several  breast-plates  and  bodies  were  transpierced 
by  the  same  shot.  But  the  Turkish  approaches  were 
soon  sunk  in  trenches,  or  covered  with  ruins.  Each 
day  added  to  the  science  of  the  christians  ;  but  tlieir 
inadequate  stock  of  gunpowder  was  wasted  in  the 
operations  of  each  day.  Their  ordnance  was  not 
powerful,  either  in  size  or  number;  and  if  they 
possessed  some  heavy  cannon,  they  feared  to  plant 
them  on  the  walls,  lest  the  aged  structure  should  be 
shaken  and  overthrown  by  the  explosion."  The  same 
destructive  secret  had  been  revealed  to  the  IMosIems; 
by  whom  it  was  employed  with  the  superior  energy 
of  zeal,  riches,  and  despotism.  The  great  cannon 
of  Mahomet  has  been  separately  noticed  ;  an  im- 
portant and  visible  object  in  the  history  of  the  times  : 
but  that  enormous  engine  was  Hanked  by  two  fellows 
almost  of  equal  magnitude  :  i'  the  long  order  of  the 
Turkish  artillery  was  pointed  against  the  walls; 
fourteen  batteries  thundered  at  once  on  the  most 
accessible  places  ;  and  of  one  of  these  it  is  ambigu- 
ously expressed,  that  it  was  mounted  with  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  guns,  or  that  it  discharged  one 
hundred  and  thirty  bullets.  Yet,  in  the  power  and 
activity  of  the  sultan,  we  may  discern  the  infancy 
of  the  new  science.  '  Under  a  master  who  counted 
the  moments,  the  great  cannon  could  be  loaded  and 
fired  no  more  than  seven  times  in  one  day.''  The 
heated  metal  unfortunately  burst ;  several  workmen 
were  destroyed  ;  and  the  skill  of  an  artist  was 
admired  who  bctliought  himself  of  preventing  the 
danger  and  accident,  by  pouring  oil,  after  each  ex- 
plosion, into  the  mouth  of  the  cannon. 

The  first  random  shots  were  produc-  Attack  and  de- 
tivc  of  more  sound  tlian  effect;  and  it 

Nam  si  qua*  majrnie  erant,  iie  murus  roiicuteretur  noster,  qiiiescebant. 
This  passii^e  of  LennardnsCiiiensis  is  curious  and  important. 

p  Accordin(j  to  Chalcoltdyles  aod  Phranza,  the  great  cannon  burst, 
an  accident  which,  accordin';;  to  Diicas,  was  prevented  by  the  artist's 
skill      It  isevident  that  they  do  not  speak  of  the  same  mm. 

<l   Near  a  luindred  years  after  the  siege  of  Constantinople,  the  French 

and  English  fleets  in  the  Channel  were  proud  of  firiuir  300  shot  in  ai 

[:n'.:emeiit  of  two  hours.  (IMemoires  dc  Martin  du  Bellay,  I.  x.  in  the 
Collection  Generale,  tout.  xxi.  p.  239.) 
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was  by  the  advice  of  a  cliiistian,  that  tlie  engineers 
were  taught  to  level  their  aim  against  the  two  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  salient  angles  of  a  bastion.  How- 
ever imperfect,  the  weight  and  repetition  of  the  lire 
made  some  impression  on  the  walls;  and  the  Turks, 
pushing  their  approaches  to  the  edge  of  the  ditch, 
attempted  to  till  the  enormous  chasm,  and  to  build 
a  road  to  the  assault.'  Innumerable  fascines,  and 
hogsheads,  and  trunks  of  trees,  were  heaped  on 
each  other ;  and  such  was  the  impetuosity  of  the 
throng,  that  the  foremost  and  the  weakest  were 
pushed  headlong  down  the  precipice,  and  instantly 
buried  under  the  accumulated  mass.  To  fill  the 
ditch,  was  the  toil  of  the  besiegers  ;  to  clear  away 
the  rubbish,  was  the  safety  of  the  besieged ;  and, 
after  a  long  and  bloody  conllict,  the  web  that  had 
Ijeen  woven  in  the  day  was  still  unravelled  in  the 
night.  The  next  resource  of  Mahomet  was  the  prac- 
tice of  mines ;  but  the  soil  was  rocky  ;  in  every 
attempt  he  was  stopped  and  undermined  by  the 
christian  engineers  ;  nor  had  the  art  been  yet  in- 
vented of  replenishing  those  subterraneous  passages 
with  gunpowder,  and  blowing  whole  towers  and 
cities  into  the  air.'  A  circumstance  that  distin- 
guishes the  siege  of  Constantinople,  is  the  re-union 
of  the  ancient  and  modern  artillery.  The  cannon 
were  intermingled  with  the  mechanical  engines  for 
casting  stones  and  darts  ;  the  bullet  and  the  batter- 
ing-ram were  directed  against  the  same  walls  ;  nor 
had  the  discovery  of  gunpowder  superseded  the  use  of 
the  liquid  and  unextinguishable  fire.  A  wooden 
turret  of  the  largest  size  was  advanced  on  rollers : 
this  portable  magazine  of  ammunition  and  fascines 
was  protected  by  a  threefold  covering  of  bulls'  hides; 
incessant  volleys  were  securely  discharged  from  the 
loop-holes  ;  in  the  front,  three  doors  were  contrived 
for  the  alternate  sally  and  retreat  of  the  soldiers 
and  workmen.  They  ascended  by  a  stair-case  to 
the  upper  platform,  and,  as  high  as  the  level  of  that 
platform,  a  scaling-ladder  could  be  raised  by  pul- 
leys to  form  a  bridge,  and  grapple  with  the  adverse 
rampart.  By  these  various  arts  of  annoyance, 
some  as  new  as  they  were  pernicious  to  the  Greeks, 
the  tower  of  St.  Romanus  was  at  length  overturned  ; 
after  a  severe  struggle  the  Turks  were  repulsed 
from  the  breach,  and  interrupted  by  darkness  ;  but 
they  trusted,  that  with  the  return  of  light  they 
should  renew  the  attack  with  fresh  vigour  and  de- 
cisive success.  Of  this  pause  of  action,  this  inter- 
val of  liope,  each  moment  was  improved  by  the 
activity  of  the  emperor  and  Justiniani,  who  passed 
the  night  on  the  spot,  and  urged  the  labours  which 
involved  the  safety  of  the  church  and  city.  At  the 
dawn  of  day,  the  impatient  sultan  perceived,  with 

r  I  have  selected  some  rurinus  farls.  without  striving  to  emulate  the 
blooiiy  and  ol|.itiiiate  elnqilenre  of  tlie  AbW  de  Vertot,  in  llis  prolix 
ilesrriplions  iif  the  sieges  of  Rliodes,  Malta,  &r.  Hut  that  ng:reealtte 
historian  had  a  turn  for  romance,  and  as  he  wrote  to  jileaso  the  order,  he 
has  adopted  the  same  spirit  of  enthusiasm  and  chivalry. 

s  'I'he  tirst  theory  of  mines  with  ^'U^powde^  appears  in  MSO,  in  a 
MS.  of  Georjre  of  Sienna.  (Tirahoselii,  torn.  vi.  p.  i.  p.  .124  )  They  were 
first  practised  at  Sarzanella,  in  148";  hut  the  honour  and  imiirovement 
in  1503  is  .ascribed  to  Peter  of  Navarre,  who  used  them  with  succes,s  in 
the  wars  of  Italy.  {Hist,  dcla  I.if^ue  de  Camhray,  turn.  ii.  p.  ;t:t— 07.) 

t  It  is  siiijjular  that  the  Greeks  should  iu,t  ajjree  in   the  ninnbcr  of 


astonishment  and  grief,  that  his  wooden  turret  had 
been  reduced  to  ashes :  the  ditch  was  cleared  and 
restored  ;  and  the  tower  of  St.  Romanus  was  again 
strong  and  entire.  He  deplored  the  failure  of  his 
design  ;  and  uttered  a  profane  exclamation,  that 
the  word  of  the  tliirty-seven  thousand  prophets 
should  not  have  compelled  him  to  believe  that  such  a 
work,  in  so  short  a  time,  could  have  been  accom- 
plished by  the  infidels. 

The     generosity    of    the    christian 

,  ,  ,    ..       ,  ,     ,     •        Succour  and 

princes  was  cold  and  tardy ;    but   in    victory  of  four 

tlie  first  apprehension  of  a  siege.  Con-  ''"'"' 
stantine  had  negociated,  in  the  isles  of  the  Archi- 
pelago, the  Morea,  and  Sicily,  the  most  indispensa- 
ble supplies.  As  early  as  the  beginning  of  April, 
five'  great  ships,  equipped  for  merchandize  and  war, 
would  have  sailed  from  the  harbour  of  Chios,  had 
not  the  wind  blown  obstinately  from  the  north." 
One  of  these  ships  bore  the  imperial  fiag ;  the  re- 
maining four  belonged  to  the  Genoese  ;  and  they 
were  laden  with  wheat  and  barley,  with  wine,  oil, 
and  vegetables,  and,  above  all,  with  soldiers  and 
mariners,  for  the  service  of  the  capital.  After  a 
tedious  delay,  a  gentle  breeze,  and  on  the  second 
day,  a  strong  gale  from  the  south,  carried  them 
through  the  Hellespont  and  the  Propontis:  but  the 
city  was  already  invested  by  sea  and  land  ;  and  the 
Turkish  (leet,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bosphorus,  was 
stretched  from  shore  to  shore,  in  the  form  of  a  cres- 
cent, to  intercept,  or  at  least  to  repel,  these  bold 
auxiliaries.  The  reader  who  has  present  to  his 
mind  the  geographical  picture  of  Constantinople, 
will  conceive  and  admire  the  greatness  of  the  spec- 
tacle. The  five  christian  ships  continued  to  advance 
with  joyful  shouts,  and  a  full  press  both  of  sails 
and  oars,  against  an  hostile  licet  of  three  hundred 
vessels  ;  and  the  rampart,  the  camp,  the  coasts  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  were  lined  with  innumerable  spec- 
tators, who  anxiously  awaited  the  event  of  this  mo- 
mentous succour.  At  the  first  view  that  event  could 
not  appear  doubtful  ;  the  superiority  of  the  Mos- 
lems was  beyond  all  measure  or  account ;  and  in  a 
calm,  their  numbers  and  valour  must  inevitably 
have  prevailed.  But  their  hasty  and  imperfect 
navy  had  been  created,  not  by  the  genius  of  the 
people,  but  by  the  will  of  the  sultan :  in  the  height 
of  their  prosperity,  the  Turks  have  acknowledged, 
that  if  Goil  had  given  them  the  earth,  he  had  left 
the  sea  to  the  infidels;^  and  a  series  of  defeats,  a 
rapid  progress  of  decay,  has  established  the  truth 
of  their  modest  confession.  Except  eighteen  galleys 
of  .some  force,  the  rest  of  their  licet  consisted  of 
open  boats,  rudely  constructed  and  awkwardly  man- 
aged, crowded  with  troops  and  destitute  of  cauuou  ; 

these  illustrioiw  vessels  ;  the  .ffi'C  of  T>ncas,  the  four  of  Phranza  and 
I.eonardns,  anil  Uic  *iro  of  Chalcondyles.  must  be  extended  to  the 
smaller,  or  contined  to1helar[..er.  size.  Vi>ltaire.  in  jiivinj:  onenfthese 
ships  to  Frederic  III.  confounds  the  emperor  of  the  east  anil  west. 

u  In  hold  detiancc,  or  rather  in  ^roKs  i);nortnre,  of  lan^uase  and 
l^eo^ranhy,  the  tiresideut  Cousin  detains  them  at  Chios  with  a  south,  and 
wafts  tiieii)  to  Constantinople  with  a  north,  wind. 

X  The  perpetual  decay  and  weakness  of  the  Turkish  nary  may  be 
observeil  in  Ilycaut,  (State  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  p.  3TJ— .ITS.)  the. 
venot,  (Voyages,  p.  i.  p.  220—244.)  and  Tott;  (Slemoirs,  torn,  iii.)  the 
last  of  whom  is  always  solicitous  to  amuse  and  amaze  his  reader. 
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iind  since  courage  arises  in  a  great  measure  from  tlie 
consciousness  of  strength,  tlie  bravest  of  tlie  jani- 
zaries might  tremble  on  a  new  element.  In  the 
christian  squadron,  five  stout  and  lofty  ships  were 
guided  by  skilful  pilots,  and  manned  with  tlie  ve- 
terans of  Italy  and  Greece,  long  practised  in  the  arts 
and  perils  of  the  sea.  Their  weight  was  directed  to 
sink  or  scatter  the  weak,  obstacles  that  impeded 
their  passage;  their  artillery  swept  the  waters: 
their  liquid  fire  was  poured  on  the  heads  of  their  ad- 
versaries, who,  with  the  design  of  boarding,  pre- 
sumed to  approaeli  them;  and  the  winds  and  waves 
are  always  on  the  side  of  the  ablest  navigators.  In 
this  conflict,  the  imperial  vessel,  which  had  been 
almost  overpowered,  was  rescued  by  the  Genoese  : 
but  the  Turks,  in  a  distant  and  closer  attack,  were 
twice  repulsed  with  considerable  loss.  Mahomet 
himself  sat  on  horseback  on  the  beach,  to  encourage 
their  valour  by  his  voice  and  presence,  by  the  pro- 
raise  of  reward,  and  by  fear,  more  potent  than  the 
fear  of  the  enemy.  The  passions  of  his  soul,  and 
even  the  gestures  of  his  body,''  seemed  to  imitate 
the  actions  of  the  combatants ;  and,  as  if  he  had 
been  the  lord  of  nature,  he  spurred  his  horse  with  a 
fearless  and  impotent  effort  into  the  sea.  His  loud 
reproaches,  and  the  clamours  of  the  camp,  urged  the 
Ottomans  to  a  third  attack,  more  fatal  and  bloody 
than  the  two  former;  and  I  must  repeat,  though  I 
cannot  credit,  the  evidence  of  Phranza,  who  affirms, 
from  their  own  mouth,  that  they  lost  above  twelve 
thousand  men  in  the  slaughter  of  the  day.  They 
lied  in  disorder  to  the  shores  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
while  the  christian  squadron,  triumphant  and  un- 
hurt, steered  along  the  Bosphorus,  and  securely 
anchored  within  the  chain  of  the  harbour.  In  the 
confidence  of  victory,  they  boasted  that  the  whole 
Turkish  power  must  have  yielded  to  their  arms; 
but  the  admiral,  or  captain  bashaw,  found  some 
consolation  for  a  painful  wound  in  his  eye,  by  re- 
presenting that  accident  as  the  cause  of  his  defeat. 
Baltha  Ogli  was  a  renegade  of  the  race  of  the  Bul- 
garian princes  :  his  military  character  was  tainted 
with  the  unpopular  vice  of  avarice;  and  under  the 
despotism  of  the  prince  or  people,  misfortune  is  a 
sufficient  evidence  of  guilt.  His  rank  and  services 
were  annihilated  by  the  displeasure  of  Mahomet.  In 
the  royal  presence,  the  captain  bashaw  was  extend- 
ed on  the  ground  by  four  slaves,  and  received  one 
hundred  strokes  with  a  golden  rod  :'  his  death  had 
been  pronounced  ;  and  he  adored  the  clemency  of 
the  sultan,  who  was  satisfied  with  the  milder  punish- 
ment of  confiscation  and  exile.  The  introduction 
of  this  supply  revived  the  hopes  of  the  Greeks  and 
accused  the  supineness  of  their  western  allies. 
Amidst  the  deserts  of  Anatolia  and  the  rocks  of 
Palestine,  the  millions  of  the  crusades  had  buried 
themselves  in  a   voluntary   and  inevitable  grave  ; 

y  I  mu-st  confess,  that  I  hrtve  before  my  eyes  tlie  living  picture  which 
Tliiic5|dides  (I.  vii,  c.  71.)  lias  drawn  of  Ihe  passions  and  ceslures  of  llie 
Athenians  in  a  naval  enijafiemerit  in  the  gre.Tt  harbour  of  Syracuse. 

«  Accordinic  to  the  exajrseralion  or  corrupt  ti-xt  of  Duces,  (c.  38.) 
Ihisgoldi-n  bar  was  of  ttic  enormous  and  incredible  fveight  ofSOOIibrae 
or  pounds.     Bouillaud's  reading  of  500  drachms,  or  five  pounds,  is 


but  the  situation  of  the  imperial  city  was  strong 
against  her  enemies,  and  accessible  to  her  friends ; 
and  a  rational  and  moderate  arnianitnt  of  tlie  ma 
rilinie  states  might  have  saved  the  relics  of  the  Kn- 
man  name,  and  maintained  a  christian  fortress  in 
the  heart  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  Yet  this  was  tliu 
sole  and  feeble  attempt  for  the  deliverance  of  Con- 
stantinople ;  the  more  distant  powers  were  insensi- 
ble of  its  danger  ;  and  the  ambassador  of  Hungary, 
or  at  least  of  Huniades,  resided  in  the  Turkish 
camp,  to  remove  the  fears,  and  to  direct  the  opera- 
tions, of  the  sultan.' 

It  was  diHieuIt  for   the    Greeks  to   Mahomet  trans- 
penetrate  the  secret  of  the  divan  ;  yet   p<"^^  *""  "a'y 

over  land. 

the  Greeks  are  persuaded,  that  a  re- 
sistance, so  obstinate  and  surprising,  had  fatigued 
the  perseverance  of  Mahomet.  He  began  to  medi- 
tate a  retreat,  and  the  siege  would  have  been 
speedily  raised,  if  the  ambition  and  jealousy  of  the 
second  vizir  had  not  opposed  the  perfidious  ad- 
vice of  Calil  Bashaw,  who  still  maintained  a  secret 
correspondence  with  the  Byzantine  court.  The  re- 
duction of  the  city  appeared  to  be  hopeless,  unless 
a  double  attack  could  be  made  from  the  harbour  as 
well  as  from  the  land  :  but  the  harbour  was  inac- 
cessible ;  an  impenetrable  chain  was  now  defended 
by  eight  large  ships,  more  than  twenty  of  a  smaller 
size,  with  "several  galleys  and  sloops  ;  and,  instead 
of  forcing  this  barrier,  the  Turks  might  apprehend 
a  naval  sally,  and  a  second  encounter  in  the  open 
sea.  In  this  perplexity,  the  genius  of  Mahomet  con- 
ceived and  executed  a  plan  of  a  bold  and  marvel- 
lous cast,  of  transporting  by  land  his  lighter  vessels 
and  military  stores  from  the  Bosphorus  into  the 
higher  part  of  the  harbour.  The  distance  is  about 
ten  miles;  the  ground  is  uneven,  and  was  over- 
spread with  thickets  ;  and,  as  the  road  must  be 
opened  behind  the  suburb  of  Galata,  their  free 
passage  or  total  destruction  must  depend  on  the 
option  of  the  Genoese.  But  these  selfish  merchants 
were  ambitious  of  the  favour  of  being  the  last  de- 
voured ;  and  the  deficiency  of  art  was  supplied  by 
the  strength  of  obedient  myriads.  A  level  way 
was  covered  with  a  broad  platform  of  strong  and 
solid  planks  ;  and  to  render  them  more  slippery  and 
smooth,  they  were  anointed  with  the  fat  of  sheep 
and  oxen.  Fourscore  light  galleys  and  brigantines 
of  fifty  and  thirty  oars,  were  disembarked  on  the 
Bospliorus  shore  ;  arranged  successively  on  rollers  ; 
and  drawn  forwards  by  the  power  of  men  and  pul- 
leys. Two  guides  or  pilots  were  stationed  at  the 
helm,  and  the  prow,  of  each  vessel  ;  the  sails  were 
unfurled  to  the  winds  ;  and  the  labour  was  cheered 
by  song  and  acclamation.  In  the  course  of  a  single 
night,  this  Turkish  fleet  painfully  climbed  the  hill, 
steered  over  the  plain,  and  was  launched  from  the 
declivity  into  the  shallow  waters  of  the  harbour,  far 

suflicientto  exercise  the  arm  of  Mahomet,  and  bruise  the  back  of  Ins 
admiral. 

ii  Ducas,  who  confesses  liimself  ill-informed  of  the  affairsof  Hnn;;ar\ , 
.lS!ii;;ris  a   motive   of  superstition,   a    fatal   belief   that   Constanlii 
would  111'  the  term  of  the  Turkish  conijuesls.    .See  Fhranza  (I.  i 
2it.)  and  Spondanus. 
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above  the  molestation  of  the  deeper  vessels  of  the 
Greeks.  The  real  importance  of  this  operation  was 
magnified  by  the  consternation  and  confidence  which 
it  inspired  :  but  the  notorious,  unquestionable  fact 
■was  displayed  before  the  eyes,  and  is  recorded  by 
the  pens,  of  the  two  nations."  A  similar  stratagem 
bad  been  repeatedly  practised  by  the  ancients  ;'  the 
Ottoman  galleys  (I  must  again  repeat)  should  be 
considered  as  large  boats  ;  and,  if  we  compare  the 
magnitude  and  the  distance,  the  obstacles  and  the 
means,  the  boasted  miracle''  has  perhaps  been 
equalled  by  the  industry  of  our  own  times."  As 
soon  as  Mahomet  had  occupied  the  upper  harbour 
with  a  fleet  and  army,  he  constructed,  in  the  nar- 
rowest part,  a  bridge,  or  rather  mole,  of  fifty  cubits 
in  breadth,  and  one  hundred  in  length  :  it  was 
formed  of  casks  and  hogsheads  ;  joined  with  rafters, 
linked  with  iron,  and  covered  with  a  solid  floor.  On 
this  floating  battery,  he  planted  one  of  his  largest 
cannon,  while  the  fourscore  galleys,  with  troops  and 
scaling-ladders,  approached  the  most  accessible 
side,  which  had  formerly  been  stormed  by  the  Latin 
conquerors.  The  indolence  of  the  christians  has 
been  accused  for  not  destroying  these  unfinished 
works  ;  but  their  fire,  by  a  superior  fire,  was  con- 
trolled and  silenced ;  nor  were  they  wanting  in  a 
nocturnal  attempt  to  burn  the  vessels  as  well  as  the 
bridge  of  the  sultan.  His  vigilance  prevented  their 
approach ;  their  foremost  galliots  were  sunk  or 
taken  ;  forty  youths,  the  bravest  of  Italy  and  Greece, 
were  inhumanly  massacred  at  his  command  ;  nor 
could  the  emperor's  grief  be  assuaged  by  the  just 
though  cruel  retaliation,  of  exposing  from  the  walls 
the  heads  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  mussulman  cap- 
Distress  of  the  tives.  After  a  siege  of  forty  days,  the 
"'y-  fate  of  Constantinople  could  no  longer 

be  averted.  The  diminutive  garrison  was  exhaust- 
ed by  a  double  attack:  the  fortifications,  which  had 
stood  for  ages  against  hostile  violence,  were  dis- 
mantled on  all  sides  by  the  Ottoman  cannon  :  many 
breaches  were  opened  ;  and  near  tlie  gate  of  St. 
Romanus,  four  towers  had  been  levelled  with  the 
ground.  For  the  payment  of  his  feeble  and  mutin- 
ous troops,  Constantine  was  compelled  to  despoil 
the  churches  with  the  promise  of  a  fourfold  restitu- 
tion ;  and  his  sacrilege  offered  a  new  reproach  to  the 
enemies  of  the  union.  A  spirit  of  discord  impaired 
the  remnant  of  the  christian  strength  :  the  Genoese 
and  Venetian  auxiliaries  asserted  the  pre-eminence 
of  their  respective  service;  and  Justiniani  and  the 

b  The  unanimous  testimony  of  the  four  Greelis  is  ronfirmed  by  Can- 
temir,  (p.  9ti.)  from  the  Turkisli  annals  ;  Init  I  conid  wish  to  contract 
the  distance  of  ten  miles,  and  to  prolon<;  the  term  of  one  night. 

c  Pliraoza  relates  two  examples  of  a  similar  tnnsporlation  over  the 
six  miles  of  the  Isthmus  of  driiith;  tlie  one  fabulous,  of  Augustus, 
after  the  battle  of  Actium  ;  the  other  true,  of  N'iretas,  a  Greek  general 
in  the  tenth  century.  To  these  he  miglit  have  added  a  bold  enterprise 
of  Hannibal,  to  introduce  his  ves.sels  into  the  harbour  of  Tarentura. 
{Polyliius.  t.  viii.  p.  749.  edit,  (ironov.) 

d  'A  Greek  of  Candia,  who  had  served  the  Venetians  in  a  similar  un- 
dertaking, (iHpond.  A.  D.  1433.  No.  .'17.)  might  possibly  he  the  adviser 
and  agent  of  Mahomet. 

e  I  particularly  allude  to  our  own  embarkations  on  the  lakes  of 
Canada  in  the  years  1776  and  1777,  so  great  in  the  labour,  -so  fruitless 
in  the  event. 

f  Chalcnndyles  and  Ducas  ililler  in  the  time  and  circumstances  of 
the  negociation  -.  aiui  .is  it  was  neither  Klorious  nor  .salutary,  the  faith, 
fill  Phranza  spares  his  jirince  even  the  tlioiij^lit  of  a  surrender. 

g  These  wings  (Chalcondyles,  I.  viii.  p.  20O.)  arc  no  more  than  an 
4    K 
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May  26. 


great  duke,  whose  ambition  was  not  extinguished 
by  the  common  danger,  accused  each  other  of 
treachery  and  cowardice. 

Durii)g  the  siege  of  Constantinople, 
the  words  of  peace  and  capitulation 
had  been  sometimes  pronounced  ;  and 
several  embassies  had  passed  between 
the  camp  and  the  city.f  The  Greek  emperor  was 
liumbled  by  adversity  ;  and  would  have  yielded  to 
any  terms  compatible  with  religion  and  royalty. 
The  Turkish  sultan  was  desirous  of  sparing  the 
blood  of  his  soldiers  ;  still  more  desirous  of  securing 
for  his  own  use  the  Byzantine  treasures;  and  he  ac- 
complished a  sacred  duty  in  presenting  to  the  ga- 
hoiirs  the  choice  of  circumcision,  of  tribute,  or  of 
death.  The  avarice  of  Mahomet  might  have  been 
satisfied  with  an  annual  sum  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand ducats  :  but  his  ambition  grasped  the  capital 
of  the  east :  to  tlie  prince  he  offered  a  rich  equiva- 
lent, to  the  people  a  free  toleration,  or  a  safe  de- 
parture :  but  after  some  fruitless  treaty,  he  declared 
his  resolution  of  finding  either  a  throne,  or  a  grave, 
under  the  walls  of  Constantinople.  A  sense  of 
honour,  and  the  fear  of  universal  reproach,  forbade 
PaIa>ologus  to  resign  the  city  into  the  hands  of  the 
Ottomans  ;  and  he  determined  to  abide  the  last  ex- 
tremities of  war.  Several  days  were  employed  by 
the  sultan  in  the  preparations  for  the  assault ;  and  a 
respite  was  granted  by  his  favourite  science  of  astro- 
logy, which  had  fixed  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  May, 
as  the  fortunate  and  fatal  hour.  On  the  evening  of 
the  twenty-seventh,  he  issued  his  final  orders;  as- 
sembled in  his  presence  the  military  chiefs  ;  and 
dispersed  his  heralds  through  the  camp  to  proclaim 
the  duty,  and  the  motives,  of  the  perilous  enterprise. 
Fear  is  the  first  principle  of  a  despotic  government ; 
and  his  menaces  were  expressed  in  the  oriental 
style,  that  the  fugitives  and  deserters,  had  they  the 
wings  of  a  bird,?  should  not  escape  from  his  inex- 
orable justice.  The  greatest  part  of  his  bashaws 
and  janizaries  were  the  offspring  of  christian 
parents :  but  the  glories  of  the  Turkish  name  were 
perpetuated  by  successive  adoption ;  and  in  the 
gradual  change  of  individuals,  the  spirit  of  a  legion, 
a  regiment,  or  an  otia,  is  kept  alive  by  imitation  and 
discipline.  In  this  holy  warfare,  the  ^loslems  were 
exhorted  to  purify  their  minds  with  prayer,  their 
bodies  with  seven  ablutions  ;  and  to  abstain  from 
food  till  the  close  of  the  ensuing  day.  .\  crowd  of 
dervishes  visited   the  tents,  to   instil  the  desire  of 

orientil  figure  :  but  in  the  tragedy  of  Irene,.  Mahomet's  pa5.«lon  soars 
above  sense  and  reason: 

Should  the  fierce  north,  upon  his  frdzen  wings, 

Bear  him  aloft  above  the  wondering  clouds. 

And  seat  him  in  the  Pleiads'  golden  chariot — 

Thence  should  my  fury  drag  him  down  to  tortnre.s. 
Rosides  the  extravagance  of  the  rant. !  must  observe,  I.  That  the  opera- 
t  ion  of  the  winds  must  he  confined  to  the  ?oirrr  regions  of  the  air.  2. 
That  the  name,  etymology,  and  the  fable,  of  the  Pleiads  are  purely  Greek, 
(Scholiast  ad  Homer.  S  (j8t).  Eudocia  in  loni'i,  p.  399.  Apollo4lor  1.  iii. 
c.  10.  llevne,  p.  22S>.  Not.  682.)  and  had  no  affinity  to  the  astronomy  of 
tlie  east. '(Hvde  ad  Ulugbes,  "Tahul.  iii  Syntagma  Dissert,  torn.  i.  p. 
40.  42.  Gogu'es.  Origine  des  Arts,  Sec.  torn.  "vi.  p.  73—78.  Gehelin.  Hist. 
dii  Calcndrier,  p.  73.)  which  Ulahomct  had  studied.  3.  The  golden 
chariot  does  not  exist  cither  in  science  or  fiction  ;  but  I  much  fear  that 
Dr.  Johnson  has  confounded  the  Pleiades  with  the  great  bear  or  wag. 
goii,  the  zodiac  with  a  northern  constellation; 

ApKTOv  9*  iiv  KOI  afiofar  <riK\iI<7ii'  fCaXcovffi. 
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martyrdom,  ami  the  assuranco  of  spending  an  im- 
mortal youtli  amidst  tlic  rivers  and  gardens  of  para- 
dise, and  in  tlieembrancs  of  the  black-eyed  virgins. 
Yet  Malinnict  prineipally  trusted  to  tlie  edieacy  of 
temporal  and  visible  rewards.  A  double  pay  was 
promised  to  tbe  victorious  troops;  "The  city  and 
the  buildings,"  said  Mahomet,  "are  mine;  but  I 
resign  to  your  valour  the  captives  and  the  spoil,  the 
treasures  of  gold  and  beauty  ;  be  rich  and  be  happy. 
Many  arc  the  provinces  of  my  empire;  the  intrepid 
.soldier  who  first  ascends  the  walls  of  Constantinople, 
shall  be  rewarded  with  the  government  of  the  fairest 
and  most  wealthy  ;  and  my  gratitude  shall  accumu- 
late his  honours  and  fortunes  above  the  measure  of 
his  own  hopes."  Such  various  and  potent  motives 
diffused  among  the  Turks  a  general  ardour,  re- 
gardless of  life  and  impatient  for  action :  the  camp 
re-echoed  with  the  Moslem  shouts  of  "  God  is  God, 
there  is  but  one  God,  and  Mahomet  is  the  apostle 
of  God  ; "  "  and  the  sea  and  land,  from  Galata  to 
the  seven  towers,  were  illuminated  by  the  blaze  of 
their  nocturnal  lires. 

i-ast  farewell  of       ^.''\  different  was  the  state  of  the 
tKe  emperor  and   christians;    who,  with   loud   and   im- 
potent complaints,  deplored  the  guilt, 
or  the  punishment,  of  their  sins.      The  celestial 
image  of  the  Virgin  had  been  exposed  in  solemn 
procession  ;  but  their  divine  patroness  was  deaf  to 
their  entreaties ;  they  accused  the  obstinacy  of  the 
emperor  for  refusing  a  timely  surrender ;  anticipated 
the  horrors  of  their  fate  ;  and  sighed  for  the  repose 
and  security  of  Turkish  servitude.     The  noblest  of 
the  Greeks,  and  the  bravest  of  the  allies,  were  sum- 
moned to  the  palace,  to  prepare  them,  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  twenty-eighth,  for  the  duties  and  dangers 
of  the  general  assault.    The  last  speech  of  Pala;olo- 
gus  was  the  funeral  oration  of  the  Roman  empire:' 
he  promised,  he  conjured,  and  he  vainly  attempted 
to  infuse  the  hope  which  was  extinguished  in  his 
own  mind.     In  this  world  all  was  comfortless  and 
gloomy  ;  and   neither  the   gospel   nor  the  church 
have  proposed  any  conspicuous  recompence  to  the 
heroes  who  fall  in  the  service  of  their  country.     But 
the  example  of  their  prince,  and  the  confinement  of 
a  siege,  had  armed  these  warriors  with  the  courage 
of  despair,  and  the  pathetic  scene  is  described  by  the 
feelings  of  the  historian  Phranza,  who  was  himself 
present  at  this  mournful  assembly.   They  wept,  they 
embraced ;  regardless  of  their  families  and  fortunes, 
they  devoted  their  lives  ;  and  each  commander,  de- 
parting to  his  station,  maintained  all  night  a  vigi- 
lant and  anxious  watch  on  the  rampart.     The  era- 
l>eror,  and   some  faithful   companions,  entered  the 
dome  of  St.  Sophia,  which  iu  a  few  hours  was  to  be 
converted  into  a  mosch  ;    and   devoutly  received, 
with  tears  and  prayers,  the  sacrament  of  the  holy 

>i  rhranza  quarrels  with  lliese  Moslem  acclamations,  not  for  the 
name  of  Goil,  but  for  that  of  the  prophet :  the  pinus  zeal  of  Voltaire  is 
excessive,  and  even  ridiculous. 

'I  am  afraid  that  this  discourse  was  composed  by  Phranza  himself; 
and  It  smells  so  grossly  of  the  sermon  and  the  convent,  that  I  almost 
doubt  whether  it  was  pronounced  by  Constantina  Leoiiardus  assigns 
iim  another  speech,  in  which  he  .addresses  himself  more  respectfully 
to  the  l.alin  auxiliaries. 


communion.  He  reposed  some  moments  in  the  pa 
lace,  which  resounded  with  cries  and  lamentations  : 
solicited  the  pardon  of  all  whom  he  might  have  in- 
jured;" and  mounted  on  horseback  lo  visit  (lir 
guards,  and  explore  the  motions  of  the  enemy.  Tin- 
distress  and  fall  of  the  last  Constantino  are  more 
glorious  than  the  long  prosperity  of  tbe  Byzantine 
Ca-sars. 
In  the  confusion  of  darkness  an  as-   .,.,  , 

I  he  general  .^s. 

sailant  may  sometimes  succeed;  but     sauit.  May  211. 
in  tliis  great  and  general  attack,  the  military  judg- 
ment and  astrological  knowledge  of  Mahomet  ad- 
vised him  to  expect  the  morning,  the  memorable 
twenty-ninth  of  May,  in  the  fourteen  hundred  and 
fifty-third  year  of  the  christian  a;ra.      The  preced- 
ing night  had  been  strenuously  employed :  the  troops, 
the  cannon,  and  the  fascines,  were  advanced  to  the 
edge  of  the  ditch,  which  in  many  parts  presented  a 
smooth  and   level  passage  to  the  breach  ;  and  his 
fourscore  galleys  almost  touched,  with  the  prows 
and  their  scaling  ladders,  the  less  defensible  walls 
of  the  harbour.     Under  pain  of  death,  silence  was 
enjoined  :  but  the  physical  laws  of  motion  and  sound 
are  not  obedient  to  discipline  or  fear;  each  indivi- 
dual might  suppress  his  voice  and  measure  his  foot- 
steps ;  but  the  march  and  labour  of  thousands  must 
inevitably  produce  a  strange  confusion  of  dissonant 
clamours,  which  reached  the  ears  of  the  watchmen 
of  the  towers.     At  day-break,  without  the  custom- 
ary signal  of  the  morning  gun,  the  Turks  assaulted 
the  city  by  sea  and  land  ;  and  the  similitude  of  a 
twined  or  twisted  thread  has  been  applied  to  the 
closeness  and  continuity  of  their  line  of  attack.' 
The  foremost  ranks  consisted  of  the  refuse  of  the 
host,  a  voluntary  crowd  who  fought  without  order 
or  command  ;  of  the  feebleness  of  age  or  childhood, 
of  peasants  and  vagrants,  and  of  all  who  had  joined 
the  camp  in  the  blind  hope  of  plunder  and  martyr- 
dom.    The  common  impulse  drove  them  onwards  to 
the  wall  :    the  most  audacious  to  climb  were  in- 
stantly precipitated ;  and  not  a  dart,  not  a  bullet, 
of  the  christians  was  idly  wasted  on  the  accumulated 
throng.     But  their  strength  and  ammunition  were 
exhausted  in  this  laborious  defence  :  the  ditch  was 
filled  with  the  bodies  of  the  slain  ;  they  supported 
the  footsteps  of  their  companions  ;  and  of  this  de- 
voted vanguard,  the  death  was  more  serviceable 
than  the  life.     Under  their  respective  bashaws  and 
sanjaks,  the  troops  of  Anatolia  and  Romania  were 
successively  led  to  the  charge :  their  progress  was 
various  and  doubtful  ;  but,  after  a  conflict  of  two 
hours,  the  Greeks  still  maintained,  and  improved, 
their  advantage  ;  and  the  voice  of  the  emperor  was 
heard,  encouraging  his  soldiers  to  achieve,  by  a  last 
effort,   the  deliverance  of  thei.'  country.     In  that 
fatal  moment,  the  janizaries  arose,  fresh,  vigorous. 

It  This  abasement,  which  devotion  has  sometimes  extorted  from 
dying  princes,  is  an  improvement  of  the  gospel  doctrine  of  the  forEivi-- 
ness  of  injuries;  it  is  more  easy  to  forgive  4f^  times,  tlian  to  once  ask 
pardon  of  an  inferior. 

I  llesides  the  I0,OU0  guards,  and  the  sailors  and  the  marines,  I>ii- 
r.^s  numbers  in  this  general  assault  2o0,000  Turks,  both  horse  and 
fool. 
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and  invincible.  The  sultan  himself  on  horseback, 
with  an  iron  niacc  in  his  hand,  was  the  spectator 
and  judge  of  their  valour:  he  was  surrounded  by 
ten  thousand  of  his  domestic  troops,  whom  he  re- 
served for  the  decisive  occasions  ;  and  the  tide  of 
battle  was  directed  and  impelled  by  his  voice  and 
eye.  His  numerous  ministers  of  justice  were  posted 
behind  the  line,  to  urge,  to  restrain,  and  to  punish  : 
and  if  danger  was  in  the  front,  shame  and  inevitable 
death  were  in  the  rear,  of  the  fugitives.  The  cries 
of  fear  and  of  pain  were  drowned  in  the  martial 
music  of  drums,  trumpets,  and  atabals;  and  expe- 
rience has  proved,  that  the  mechanical  operation  of 
soands,  by  quickening  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
and  spirits,  will  act  on  the  human  machine  more 
forcibly  than  the  eloquence  of  reason  and  honour. 
From  the  lines,  the  galleys,  and  the  bridge,  the  Ot- 
toman artillery  thundered  on  all  sides  ;  and  the 
camp  and  city,  the  Greeks  and  the  Turks,  were  in- 
volved in  a  cloud  of  smoke,  which  could  only  be 
dispelled  by  the  final  deliverance  or  destruction  of 
the  Roman  empire.  The  single  combats  of  the  he- 
roes of  history  or  fable  amuse  our  fancy  and  engage 
our  affections ;  the  skilful  evolutions  of  war  may 
inform  the  mind,  and  improve  a  necessary,  though 
pernicious,  science.  But  in  the  uniform  and  odi- 
ous pictures  of  a  general  assault,  all  is  blood,  and 
horror,  and  confusion;  nor  shall  I  strive,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  three  centuries  and  a  thousand  miles,  to 
delineate  a  scene  of  which  there  could  be  no  spec- 
tators, and  of  which  the  actors  themselves  were 
incapable  of  forming  any  just  or  adequate  idea. 

The  immediate  loss  of  Constantinople  may  be 
ascribed  to  the  bullet,  or  arrow,  which  pierced  the 
gauntlet  of  John  Justiniani.  The  sight  of  his  blood, 
and  the  exquisite  pain,  appalled  the  courage  of  the 
chief,  whose  arms  and  counsels  were  the  firmest 
rampart  of  the  city.  As  he  withdrew  from  his  sta- 
tion in  quest  of  a  surgeon,  his  flight  was  perceived 
and  stopped  by  the  indefatigable  emperor.  "  Your 
wound,"  exclaimed  Palaeologus,  "is  slight;  the 
danger  is  pressing ;  your  presence  is  necessary  ;  and 
whither  will  you  retire?"  "I  will  retire,"  said 
the  trembling  Genoese,  "  by  the  same  road  which 
God  has  opened  to  the  Turks;"  and  at  these  words 
he  hastily  passed  through  one  of  the  breaches  of  the 
inner  wall.  By  this  pusillanimous  act,  he  stained 
the  honours  of  a  military  life  ;  and  the  few  days 
which  he  survived  in  Galata,  or  the  isle  of  Chios, 
were  imbittered  by  hisown  and  the  public  reproach." 
His  example  was  imitated  by  the  greatest  part  of 
the  Latin  auxiliaries,  and  the  defence  began  to 
slacken  when  the  attack  was  pressed  with  redoubled 

m  In  tlie  severe  censure  of  the  flight  of  Justiniani,  Phranza  expresses 
his  own  feelings  and  those  of  the  piihUc.  For  some  private  reasons,  he 
is  treated  with  more  lenity  and  respect  by  Oucas;  but  the  words  of 
Leonardus  Cliiensis  express  his  strong  and  recent  indignation,  f^lorise 
salutis  suique  oblitus.  In  tlie  whole  series  of  tlieir  eastern  pohcy,  his 
countrymeit,  tlie  Genoese,  were  always  suspected,  and  often  guilty. 

n  r>ucas  kills  liim  with  two  blowsof  Turkish  soldiers  ;  Chalcondyles 
wounds  him  in  the  shoulder,  and  then  tramples  liin)  in  the  gate.  The 
grief  of  Phranza  carrying  him  among  the  enemy.  esca|>es  from  the 
precise  image  of  his  death ;  but  we  may,  without  Hattery,  apply  these 
noble  lioes  of  Dryden  : 

As  to  Sebastian,  let  them  search  the  field, 
And  where  they  find  a  mountain  of  the  slain, 
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vigour.  The  number  of  the  Ottomans  was  fifty, 
perhaps  a  hundred,  times  superior  to  that  of  the 
christians  ;  the  double  walls  were  reduced  by  the 
cannon. to  aheap  of  ruins:  in  a  circuit  of  several 
miles,  some  places  must  be  found  more  easy  of  ac- 
cess, or  more  feebly  guarded  ;  and  if  the  besiegers 
could  penetrate  in  a  single  point,  the  whole  city 
was  irrecoverably  lost.  The  first  who  deserved  the 
sultan's  reward  was  Hassan  the  janizary,  of  gigantic 
stature  and  strength.  With  his  scymitar  in  one 
hand  and  his  buckler  in  the  other,  he  ascended  the 
outward  fortification  :  of  the  thirty  janizaries,  who 
were  emulous  of  his  valour,  eighteen  perished  in 
the  bold  adventure.  Hassan  and  his  twelve  com- 
panions had  reached  the  summit ;  the  giant  was 
precipitated  from  the  rampart ;  he  rose  on  one  knee, 
and  was  again  oppressed  by  a  shower  of  darts  and 
stones.  But  his  success  had  proved  that  the  achieve- 
ment was  possible :  the  walls  and  towers  were  in- 
stantly covered  with  a  swarm  of  Turks  ;  and  the 
Greeks,  now  driven  from  the  vantage  ground,  were 
overwhelmed  by  increasing  multitudes.  Amidst 
these  multitudes,  the  emperor, "  who  accomplished 
all  the  duties  of  a  general  and  a  soldier,  was  long 
seen,  and  finally  lo.st.  The  nobles,  who  fought  round 
his  person,  sustained,  till  their  last  breath,  the  ho- 
nourable names  of  PaUeologus  and  Cantacuzene: 
his  mournful  exclamation  was  heard,  "  Cannot  there 
be  found  a  christian  to  cut  off  my  head?""  and  his 
last  fear  was  that  of  falling  alive  into  the  hands  of 
the  infidels.  P     The  prudent  despair  of  .„    ,    ,., 

*  '  Death  of  the  em. 

Constantine   cast   away   the    purple :    peror   Constan. 

.  ,    .  ^,      ,  ,.,      ciii  1  tine  Palajologus, 

amidst  the  tumult  he  fell  by  an  unknown 
hand,  and  his  body  was  buried  under  a  mountain 
of  the  slain.  After  his  death,  resistance  and  order 
were  no  more:  the  Greeks  fled  towards  the  city; 
and  many  were  pressed  and  stifled  in  the  narrow 
pass  of  the  gate  of  St.  Romanus.  The  victorious 
Turks  rushed  through  the  breaches  of  the  inner  wall, 
and  as  they  advanced  into  the  streets,  they  were 
soon  joined  by  their  brethren,  who  had  forced  the 
gate  Phenar  on  the  side  of  the  harbour. i  In  the 
first  heat  of  the  pursuit,  about  two  thousand  chris- 
tians were  put  to  the  sword  ;  but  avarice  soon  pre- 
vailed over  cruelty  ;  and  the  victors  acknowledged, 
that  they  should  immediately  have  given  quarter  if 
the  valour  of  the  emperor  and  his  chosen  bands  had 
not  prepared  them  for  a  similar  opposition  in  every 
part  of  the  capital.  It  was  thus,  after  x.oisof  the  city 
a  siege  of  fifty-three  days,  that  Con-  and  empire, 
stantinoplc,  which  had  defied  the  power  of  Chosrocs, 
the  Chagan.  and  the  caliphs,  was  irretrievably  sub- 
dued by  the  arms  of  Mahomet  the  second.     Her 

Send  one  to  climb,  anil  looking  down  beneath, 
There  they  wdltindhimat  his  manly  length, 
With  hist'accupto  heaven,  in  that  red  monument 
M'hich  his  good  sword  had  digged. 
o  Spoodanus,  (A.  D.  1453.  No.  10.)  who  has  hopes  of  his  salvation, 
wishes  to  absolve  this  demand  from  the  guilt  of  suicide. 

p  Leonardus  Chiensis  very  properly  observes,  that  the  Turks,  had 
they  known  the  emperor,  would  have  laboured  to  save  and  secure  a 
captive  so  acceptable  to  the  sultan. 

q  (\inlemir.  p.  9(i.  The  christian  ships  in  the  mouth  of  the  harbour 
had  Hanked  and  retarded  this  naval  attack. 
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stBlltiuople. 


empire  only  had  been  subverted  by  tbe  Latins :  her 
religion  was  trampled  in  the  dust  by  the  Moslem 
conquerors. ' 

The  Turks. nur        "^"'"^  ''diiigs  of  misfortunc  fly  with  a 
rapid  win;;  ;  yet  such   was  the  e,\tcnt 
of  Constantinople,  that  the  more  dis- 
tant  ([uarters    mi;;ht   prolong,  some  moments,  the 
happy  ignorance  of  their  ruin.*     But  in  the  general 
consternation,  in  the  feelings  of  selfish  or  social 
anxiety,  in  the  tumult  and  thunder  of  the  assault, 
a  sleepless  night  and  morning   must  have  elapsed  ; 
nor  can  I  believe  that  many   Grecian   ladies   were 
awakened    by   the   janizaries    from    a  sound    and 
tran(|iul  slumber.     On  the  assurance  of  the  public 
calamity,  the   houses   and  convents  were  instantly 
deserted  ;  and  the  trembling  inhabitants  Hocked  to- 
gether in  the  streets,  like  a  herd  of  timid  animals; 
as  if  accumulated  weakness  could  be  productive  of 
strength,  or  in  the  vain  hope,  that  amid  the  crowd 
each  individual  might  be  safe  and  invisible.     From 
every  part  of  the  capital,  they  flowed  into  the  church 
of  St.  Sophia  :  in  the  space  of  an  hour,  the  sanctuary, 
the  choir,  the  nave,  the  upper  and   lower  galleries, 
were  filled  with  the  multitude  of  fathers  and  hus- 
bands, of  women  and  children,  of  priests,  monks, 
and  religious  virgins:  the  doors  were  barred  on  the 
inside,  and  they  sought  protection  from  the  sacred 
dome,  which  they  had  so  lately  abhorred  as  a  pro- 
fane and  polluted  edifice.     Their  confidence  was 
founded  on  the  prophecy  of  an  enthusiast  or  impos- 
tor; that  one  day  the  Turks  should  enter  Constan- 
tinople, and  pursue  the  Romans  as  far  as  the  column 
of  Constantino  in  the  square  before  St.  Sophia  :  but 
that  this  would  be  the  term  of  their  calamities :  that 
an  angel  would  descend  from  heaven,  with  a  sword 
in  his  hand,  and   would  deliver  the  empire,  with 
that  celestial  weapon,  to  a  poor  man  seated  at  the 
foot  of  the  column.     "  Take  this  sword,"  would  he 
say,  "  and   avenge   the  people  of  the  Lord."    At 
these  animating  words,  the  Turks  would  instantly 
fly,  and  the  victorious  Romans  would  drive  them 
from  the  west,  and  from  all   Anatolia,  as  far  as  the 
frontiers   of  Persia.      It  is  on  this  occasion,  that 
Ducas,  with  some  fancy  and  much  truth,  upbraids 
the  discord  and   obstinacy  of  the  Greeks.     "Had 
that  angel  appeared,"  exclaims  the  historian,  "had 
he  offered  to   exterminate  your  foes  if  you  would 
consent  to  the  union  of  the  church,  even  then,  in 
that  fatal  moment,  you  would  have  rejected  your 
safety,  or  have  deceived  your  God."' 
Captivity  of  the         While  they  expected  the   descent 
Greclis.        of  tiig   tardy   angel,  the   doors    were 
broken   with   axes;  and  as  the  Turks  encounteied 
no  resistance,  their  bloodless  hands  were  employed 

r  Clialrondyirs  most  .ibsiirdly  supposes,  that  Constantinople  was 
saeked  by  tlie  Asiatics  in  reveii^'e  for  the  ancient  calamities  of  Troy ; 
and  tlie  grammarians  of  the  fifteenth  century  are  liappy  to  melt  down 
tlic  uncouth  appellation  of  Turks,  into  the  more  classic  name  of  Teitcri. 

»  Wlien  Cyrus  surprised  llabylou  during  the  celebration  of  a  festi. 
val,  so  vast  was  the  city,  and  so  careless  were  the  inliabitauts,  that  mncli 
time  elapsed  before  the  distant  ipiarters  knew  that  they  were  captives. 
Herodotus,  (1.  i.e.  191.)  and  Usher,  (Annal.  p,'78.)  who  has  quoted  from 
the  prophet  Jeremiah  a  passa;je  of  similar  import. 

t  This  hvely  description  is  extracted  from  Ducas,  (c.  .30.)  who  two 
years  afterwards  was  sent  ambassador  from  the  prince  of  Lesbos  to  the 
sultan,  (c.  44.)  Till  Lesbos  was  subdued  iu  1403,  (Phranza,  1.  iii.c.27.) 


in  selecting  and  securing  the  multitude  of  their 
prisoners.     Youth,  beauty,  and  the  appearance  of 
wealth,  attracted  their  choice  ;  and  the  right  of  pro- 
perty  was  decided   among  themselves   by  a  prior 
seizure,  by  personal  slrength,  and  by  the  authority 
of  command.     In  the  space  of  an  hour,  the  male 
captives  were  bound  with  cords,  the  females  with 
their  veils  and  girdles.     The  senators  were  linked 
with  their  slaves  ;  the  prelates,  with  the  porters,  of 
the  church;  and  young  men  of  a  plebeian  class, 
with  noble  maids,  whose   faces   had   been  invisible 
to  the  sun  and  their  nearest  kindred.     In  this  eom- 
mon  captivity,  the  ranks  of  society  were  confotmd- 
ed  ;  the  ties  of  nature  were  cut  asunder  ;  and  the 
inexorable  soldier  was  careless  of  the  father's  groans, 
the  tears  of  the  mother,  and  the  lamentations  of  the 
children.     The  loudest  in   their  wailings  were  the 
nuns,   who  were   torn   from   the  altar  with  naked 
bosoms,  outstretched  hands,  and  dishevelled  hair : 
and   we  should  piously  believe  that  few  could  be 
tempted  to  prefer  the  vigils  of  the  haram  to  those  of 
the  monastery.     Of  tliese  unfortunate   Greeks,  of 
these  domestic  animals,  whole  strings  were  rudely 
driven  through  the  streets  ;  and  as  the  conquerors 
were  eager  to  return  for  more  prey,  their  trembling 
pace  was  quickened  with  menaces  and  blows.     At 
the  same  hour,  a  similar  rapine  was  exercised  in 
all  the  churches  and  monasteries,  in  all  the  palaces 
and  habitations  of  the  capital  ;  nor  could  any  palace, 
however  sacred  or  sequestered,  protect  the  persons 
or  the  property  of  the  Greeks.     Above  sixty  thou- 
sand of  this  devoted  people  were  transported  from 
the  city  to  the  camp  and  fleet;  exchanged  or  sold 
according  to  the  caprice  or  interest  of  their  masters, 
and  dispersed  in  remote  servitude  through  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  Ottoman  empire.     Among  these  we 
may  notice  some  remarkable  cliaraeters.     The  his- 
torian  Phranza,   first   chamberlain    and    principal 
secretary,  was  involved  with  his  family  in  the  com- 
mon lot.    After  sufl'ering  four  months  the  hardships 
of  slavery,  he  recovered  his  freedom ;  in  the  ensuing 
winter  he  ventured  to   Adrianople,  and  ransomed 
his   wife  from  the  mir  baslii  or  master  of   horse  ; 
but  his  two  children,  in  the   flower  of  youth  and 
beauty,  had  been  seized   for  the  use  of  Mahomet 
himself.     The  daughter  of  Phranza  died  in  the  se- 
raglio, perhaps  a  virgin  ;  his  son,  in  the  fifteenth 
year  of  his  age,  preferred  death  to  infamy,  and  was 
stabbed  by  the  hand  of  the  royal  lovcr.u     A  deed 
thus   inhuman  cannot   surely  be   expiated  by  (he 
taste  and  liberality  with  which  he  released  a  Gre- 
cian matron  and  her  two  daughters,  on  receiving  a 
Latin  ode  from  Philelphus,  who  had  chosen  a  wife 
in  that  noble  family."     The  pride  or  cruelty  of  Ma- 

that  island  must  have  been  full  of  the  fuf;itives  of  Constantinople,  who 
delighted  to  repeat,  perhaps  to  adorn,  the  tale  of  their  misery. 

u  See  Phranza,  I. iii.  c.  20,  21.     His  expressions  are  positive:  Ameras 

sua  Tnanii  juculavit volebat  eniui  eo  turpiter  et  nefarie  abuli. 

l\Ie  miserum  et  iiifelicem.  Vet  he  could  only  learn  from  report  the 
bloody  or  impure  scenes  that  were  acted  in  the  dark  recesses  of  the 
.sera;;lio. 

«  See  Tiralwschi,  ftom.  vi.  p.  i.  p.  2!H).)  and  Lancelot.  (Mem.  de  1' 
Acadeinie  dcs  Inscri[>tions,  tom.  x.  p.  718.)  I  should  be  curious  to  learn 
how  he  could  praise  the  public  enemy,  whom  he  so  often  reviles  as  tlie 
most  corrupt  and  inhuman  of  tyrants. 
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hornet  would  have  been  most  sensibly  gratified  by 
the  capture  of  a  Roman  legate  ;  but  the  dexterity 
of  cardinal  Isidore  eluded  the  search,  and  he  escaped 
from  Galata  in  a  plebeian  habit./  The  chain  and 
entrance  of  the  outward  harbour  was  still  occupied 
by  the  Italian  ships  of  merchandise  and  war.  They 
had  signalized  their  valour  in  the  siege  ;  they  em- 
braced the  moment  of  retreat,  while  the  Turkish 
mariners  were  dissipated  in  the  pillage  of  the  city. 
When  they  hoisted  sail,  the  beach  was  covered  with 
a  suppliant  and  lamentable  crowd  :  but  the  means 
of  transportation  were  scanty  :  the  Venetians  and 
Genoese  selected  their  countrymen ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  fairest  promises  of  the  sultan,  the  in- 
habitants of  Galata  evacuated  their  houses,  and 
embarked  with  their  most  precious  effects. 

In  the  fall  and  the  sack  of  great 

Amount  of  the  ...  ,  ,    *„ 

spoil.         cities,  an   historian   is  condemned  to 

repeat  the  tale  of  uniform  calamity :  the  same  effects 
must  be  produced  by  the  same  passions  ;  and  when 
those  passions  may  be  indulged  without  control, 
small,  alas  !  is  the  difference  between  civilized  and 
savage  man.     Amidst   the  vague  exclamations  of 
bigotry  and  hatred,  the  Turks  are  not  accused  of  a 
wanton  or  immoderate  effusion  of  christian  blood : 
but  according  to  their  maxims,  (the  maxims  of  anti- 
quity,) the  lives  of  the  vanquished  were  forfeited  ; 
and  the  legitimate  reward  of  the   conqueror  was 
derived  from  the  service,  the  sale,  or  the  ransom,  of 
his  captives  of  both  sexes.'  The  wealth  of  Constan- 
tinople had  been  granted  by  the  sultan  to  bis  vic- 
torious troops  ;  and  the  rapine  of  an  hour  is  more 
productive  than  the  industry  of  years.     But  as  no 
regular  division  was  attempted  of  the  spoil,  the  re- 
spective shares  were  not  determined  by  merit ;  and 
the  rewards  of  valour  were  stolen  away  by  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  camp,  who  had  declined  the  toil  and 
danger  of  the  battle.     The  narrative  of  their  depre- 
dations could  not  afford  either  amusement  or  in- 
struction :  the  total  amount,  in  the  last  poverty  of 
the  empire,  has  been   valued    at  four  millions  of 
ducats ;»  and  of  this  sum  a  small  part  was  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Venetians,  the  Genoese,  the  Florentines, 
and  the  merchants  of  Ancona.    Of  these  foreigners, 
the  stock  was  improved  in  quick  and  perpetual  cir- 
culation :  but  the  riches  of  the  Greeks  were  displayed 
in  the  idle  ostentation  of  palaces  and  wardrobes,  or 
deeply  buried  in  treasures  of  ingots  and  old  coin, 
lest  it  should  be  demanded  at  Iheir  hands  for  tlie 
defence  of  their  country.  The  profanation  and  plun- 
der of  the  monasteries  and  churches,  excited  the 
most  tragic  complaints.     The  dome  of  St.  Sophia 
itself,  the  earthly  heaven,  the  second  firmament,  the 

y  The  rrnnmelltaries  of  Pius  II.  .suppose  that  he  craftily  placed  his 
rardiuaPs  hal  on  the  head  of  a  corpse  which  was  cut  oft  and  exposed  .n 
triumph,  while  the  legate  himself  was  housht  and  delivered  as  a  captive 
of  no  value.  The  sreat  Belsic  Chronicle  adorns  his  escape  iv^h  new 
adventures,  whicll  he  suppressed  (sjljs  Spondanus,  A.  O.  14o.  .  No.  !.■>.) 
in  Ills  own  letters,  lest  he  shoolil  lose  the  merit  ami  reward  ol  sullcring 

°x  liulequius  exp-ltiates  with  jdeasure  nnd  appl.ause  on  the  rights  of 
war,  and  the  use  of  slavery,  among  the  ancientsand  the  1  urks,  (de  Legal. 
Turcicft,  i-pist.  iii.  p.  nil  )  ...  ,     ,        ,^,    , 

a  T\m  sun.  is  .smcitied  in  a  inarKinal  note  of  I.cinielavins,  (riialcon. 
(Ivies  I  viii  ,.  211.)  hut  in  tliedislrilmtionto  Venice,  (Tenoa.lloreuce, 
and  .iii'coiia,'  "f  S",  20,  ■»,  and  l,'.,«00ducals,  1  suspect  that  a  figure  Iws 


vehicle  of  the  cherubim,  the  throne  of  the  glory  of 
God,*-  was  despoiled  of  the  oblations  of  ages;  and 
the  gold  and  silver,  the  pearls  and  jewels,  the  vases 
and  saqerdotal  ornaments,  were  most  wickedly  con- 
verted to  the  service  of  mankind.     After  the  divine 
images  had  been  .stripped  of  all  that  could  be  valu- 
ahle^to  a  profane  eye,  the  canvass,  or  the  wood,  was 
torn,  or  broken,  or  burnt,  or  trod  under  foot,  or 
applied,  in  the  stables  or  the  kitchen,  to  the  vilest 
uses.     The  example  of  sacrilege  was  imitated,  how- 
ever, from  the  Latin  conquerors  of  Constantinople  ; 
and  the  treatment  which  Christ,  the  Virgin,  and  the 
saints,  had  sustained  from  the  guilty  catholic,  might 
be  inflicted  by  the  zealous  mussulraan  on  the  monu- 
ments of  idolatry.     Perhaps,  instead  of  joining  the 
public  clamour,  a  philosopher  will  observe,  that  in 
the  decline  of  the  arts,  the  workmanship  could  not 
be  more  valuable  than  the  work,  and  that  a  fresh 
supply  of  visions  and  miracles  would  speedily  be 
renewed  by  the  craft  of  the  priest  and  the  credulity 
of  the  people.     He  will  more  seriously  deplore  the 
loss  of  the  Byzantine  libraries,  which  were  destroyed 
or  scattered  in  the  general  confusion  :  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  manuscripts  are  said  to  have 
disappeared  f  ten  volumes  might  he  purchased  for 
a  single  ducat ;  and  the  same  ignominious  price, 
too  high  perhaps  for  a  shelf  of  theology,  included 
the  whole  works  of  Aristotle  and  Homer,  the  noblest 
productions  of  the  science  and  literature  of  ancient 
Greece.    We  may  reflect   with   pleasure,  that  an 
inestimable   portion  of  our  classic   treasures  was 
safely  deposited  in  Italy ;  and  that  the  mechanics 
of  a  German  town  had  invented  an  art  which  derides 
the  havoc  of  time  and  barbarism. 

From  the  first  hour""  of  the  memo-  Mahomet  II. 
rable  twenty-ninth  of  May,  disorder  g,  sophia,  the 
and  rapine  prevailed  in  Constantino-  P^i"^.  S'c. 
pie,  till  the  eighth  hour  of  the  same  day  ;  when  the 
sultan  himself  passed  in  triumph  through  the  gate 
of  St.  Romanus.  He  was  attended  by  his  vizirs, 
bashaws,  and  guards,  each  of  whom  (says  a  Byzan- 
tine historian)  was  robust  as  Hercules,  dexterous 
as  Apollo,  and  equal  in  battle  to  any  ten  of  the  race 
of  ordinary  mortals.  The  conqueror'  gazed  with 
satisfaction  and  wonder  on  the  strange  though 
splendid  appearance  of  the  domes  and  palaces,  so 
dissimilar  from  the  style  of  oriental  architecture. 
In  the  hippodrome,  or  almeidanM^  eye  was  attracted 
by  the  twisted  column  of  the  three  serpents  ;  and, 
as  a  trial  of  his  strength,  he  shattered  with  his  iron 
mace  or  battle-axe  the  under  jaw  of  one  of  these 
monsters,'  which  in  the  eye  of  the  Turks  were  tlie 
idols  or  talismans  of  the  city.  At  the  principal  door 

been  dropt.     Even  with  the  restitution,  the  foreign  property  would 

scarvelv  exceed  one. fourth.  ,   ■  ■  ..  ,•, 

I,  See  the  enthusiastic  praises  .and  lamentations  of  Phrania,  I.  .11.  c.  17. 

r  See  I  ucas,  (e.  *3.)L\  an  epistle,  .Inly  ISlh,    14i.\from  I,anr«s 
Quirinu'  to  pope  Nicholas  V.  (Hmly  de  Gracis,  p.  19-i.  .Tom  a  M».  .n 

''\"  Tllrjuhau'caiendar,  which  reckons  the  days  and  hours  from  mid- 
night, was  used  at  Constant.uople.    But  l>ue.w  seems  to  undcr.stand  the 

""'"sci  thrriKkTshAunaT^  p.  3i9.  and  the  Pandects  of  LcunclaviiB. 
'' '."niavc  had  occasion  \,f.  238.)  to  mention  this  curious  relic  of  Grecian 
antiquity. 
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of  St  Sophia,  he  alighted  from  his  horse,  and  entered 
tlio  dome  ;  ;ind  such  was  his  jealous  rcjjard  for  that 
monument  of  liis  glory,  that  on  observing  a  zealous 
mussulman  in  the  act  of  breaking  the  marble  pave- 
ment, he  admonished  him  with  his  scyniitar,  that, 
if  the  spoil  and  captives  were  granted  to  the  soldiers, 
the  public  aTid  private  buildings  had  been  reserved 
for  tlic  prince.  By  his  command  the  metropolis  of 
the  eastern  church  was  transformed  into  a  mosch  : 
the  rich  and  portable  instruments  of  superstition 
Iiad  been  removed  ;  the  crosses  were  thrown  down  ; 
and  the  walls,  which  were  covered  with  images  and 
mosaics,  were  washed  and  purilicd,  and  restored  to 
a  state  of  naked  simplicity.  On  the  same  day,  or 
on  the  ensuing  Friday,  the  muezin,  or  crier,  ascended 
the  most  lofty  turret,  and  proclaimed  the  ezan,  or 
public  invitation  in  the  name  of  God  and  his  pro- 
phet; the  imam  preached;  and  Mahomet  the  second 
performed  the  namaz  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving  on 
the  great  altar,  where  the  christian  mysteries  had 
so  lately  been  celebrated  before  the  last  of  the 
Cafsars  .e  From  St.  Sophia  he  proceeded  to  the 
august,  but  desolate,  mansion,  of  a  hundred  suc- 
cessors of  the  great  Constantine,  but  which  in  a  few 
hours  had  been  stripped  of  the  pomp  of  royalty.  A 
melancholy  reflection  on  the  vicissitudes  of  human 
greatness  forced  itself  on  his  mind  ;  and  he  repeated 
an  elegant  distich  of  Persian  poetry  :  "  The  spider 
has  wove  his  web  in  the  imperial  palace;  and  the 
owl  hath  sung  her  watch-song  on  the  towers  of  Afra- 
siab."'' 

His  behaviour  to  Yet  his  mind  was  not  satisded,  nor 
tiie  Greeks,  jjd  (he  victory  seem  complete,  till  he 
was  informed  of  tlie  fate  of  Constantine  ;  whether  he 
had  escaped,  or  been  made  prisoner,  or  had  fallen 
in  the  battle.  Two  janizaries  claimed  the  honour 
and  reward  of  his  death  :  the  body,  under  a  heap 
of  slain,  was  discovered  by  the  golden  eagles  em- 
broidered on  his  shoes  ;  the  Greeks  acknowledged 
with  tears  the  head  of  their  late  emperor  ;  and,  after 
exposing  the  bloody  trophy,'  Mahomet  bestowed  on 
his  rival  the  honours  of  a  decent  funeral.  After  his 
decease,  Lucas  Notaras,  great  duke,"  and  first  minis- 
ter of  the  empire,  was  the  most  important  prisoner. 
When  he  offered  his  person  and  his  treasures  at  the 
foot  of  the  throne,  "  And  why,"  said  the  indignant 
sultan,  "  did  you  not  employ  these  treasures  in  the 
defence  of  your  prince  and  country  ?"  "  They 
were  yours,"  answered  the  slave ;  "  God  had  re- 
served them  for  your  hands."  "  If  he  reserved 
them  for  me,"  replied  the  despot,  "  how  have  you 
presumed  to  withhold  them  so  long  by  a  fruitless 
and  fatal  resistance  ?"  The  great  duke  alleged  the 
obstinacy  of  the  strangers,  and  some  secret  encou- 

K  We  .ire  obliged  tn  Canlemir  (p.  102.)  for  the  Turkish  account  of 
the  couversion  of  St.  Sophia,  so  bitterly  deplored  by  I'hraiiza  and 
Uuca-i.     It  18  .-imusinj;  enough  to  observe,  in  wliat  opposite  lights  the 


-, oppose 

Same  object  appears  to  a  roussulman  and  a  christian  eye. 

1>  This  distich,  which  Caiitemir  gives  in  the  original,  derives  new 
beauties  from  the  application.  It  was  thus  that  Scipio  repeated,  in  the 
tock  of  Cartbai;e,  the  famous  prophecy  of  Homer.  Tiie  same  generous 
leelmff  carried  the  mind  of  the  conqueror  to  tlie  past  or  the  future. 
.u'  MS"""'  '"'•l"'''e  ^'i'li  Ducas,  (see  Spondanus,  A.  0.  H5.1,  No.  13.) 
that  Mahomet  sent  round  Persia,  Arabia.  &c.  the  he.id  of  the  Greek 
vinperor  ■  lie  would  surely  content  himself  with  a  trophy  less  inhuman. 

tt  fhraoza  was  the  personal  enemy  of  tlie  ^-reat  dukey  nor  could 
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ragcment  from  the  Turkish  vizir;  and  from  this 
perilous  interview,  he  was  at  length  dismissed  with 
the  a.ssurance  of  pardon  and  protection.  Mahomet 
condescended  to  visit  his  wife,  a  venerable  princess 
oppressed  with  sickness  and  grief;  and  his  conso- 
lation for  her  misfortunes  was  in  the  most  tender 
strain  of  humanity  and  filial  reverence.  A  similar 
clemency  was  extended  to  the  principal  officers  of 
slate,  of  whom  several  were  ransomed  at  his  ex- 
pense;  and  during  some  days  he  declared  himself 
the  friend  and  father  of  the  vanquished  people.  But 
the  scene  was  soon  clianged  ;  and  before  his  depart- 
ure, the  hippodrome  streamed  with  the  blood  of  his 
noblest  captives.  His  perfidious  cruelty  is  execrated 
by  the  christians ;  they  adorn  with  the  colours  of 
heroic  martyrdom  the  execution  of  the  great  duke 
and  his  two  sons  ;  and  his  death  is  ascribed  to  the 
generous  refusal  of  delivering  his  children  to  the 
tyrant's  lust.  Yet  a  Byzantine  historian  has  dropt 
an  unguarded  word  of  conspiracy,  deliverance,  and 
Italian  succour  :  such  treason  may  be  glorious  ;  but 
the  rebel  who  bravely  ventures,  has  justly  forfeited, 
his  life  ;  nor  should  we  blame  a  conqueror  for  de- 
stroying the  enemies  whom  he  can  no  longer  trust. 
On  the  eighteenth  of  June,  the  victorious  sultau 
returned  to  Adrianople  ;  and  smiled  at  the  base  and 
hollow  embassies  of  the  christian  princes,  who 
viewed  their  approaching  ruin  in  the  fall  of  the 
eastern  empire. 

Constantinople  had  been  left  naked 
and  desolate,  without  a  prince  or  a  a":?",'' cCrl 
people.  But  she  could  not  be  despoil-  ''""'''^• 
ed  of  the  incomparable  situation  which  marks  her 
for  the  metropolis  of  a  great  empire  ;  and  the  genius 
of  the  place  will  ever  triumph  over  the  accidents  of 
time  and  fortune.  Boursa  and  Adrianople,  the  an- 
cient seats  of  the  Ottomans,  sunk  into  provincial 
towns;  and  Mahomet  the  second  established  his 
own  residence,  and  that  of  his  successors,  on  tlie 
same  commanding  spot  which  had  been  chosen  by 
Constantine.'  The  fortifications  of  Galata,  which 
might  afford  a  shelter  to  the  Latins,  were  prudently 
destroyed  ;  but  the  damage  of  the  Turkish  cannon 
was  soon  repaired  ;  and  before  the  month  of  August, 
great  quantities  of  lime  had  been  burnt  for  the  re- 
storation of  the  walls  of  the  capital.  As  the  entire 
property  of  the  soil  and  buildings,  whether  public 
or  private,  or  profane  or  sacred,  was  now  transferred 
to  the  conqueror,  he  tirsl  separated  a  space  of  eight 
furlongs  from  the  point  of  the  triangle  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  his  seraglio  or  palace.  It  is  here,  in  the 
bosom  of  luxury,  that  the  t/rand  sic/nior  (as  he  has 
been  emphatically  named  by  the  Italians)  appears 
to  reign  over  Europe  and  Asia ;  but  his  person  on 


tune,  or  death,  or  his  own  retreat  to  a  monastery,  extort  a  feeling  of 
syni])atiiy  ,ir  forgiveness.  Ducas  is  inclined  to  praise  and  pity  tin; 
martyr;  Chalcondyles  is  neuter,  but  we  are  iudebted  to  him  for  the 
luiit  of  the  Greek  conspiracy. 

I  For  the  restitution  of  Constantinople  and  the  Turkish  fnund.itions, 
seeCautemir,  (p.  102—109.)  Ducas,  (c.  42.)  with  Thevenot,  Tourneforl, 
ami  the  rest  of  our  modern  travellers.  From  a  gigantic  picture  of  th-- 
greatncs.s,  population,  &c.  of  Constantinople  and  the  Ottoman  empire, 
(Ahregi:  de  IHistoire  Ouoroane,  tom.  i.  p.  16—21.)  we  may  ie.itn,  that 
in  the  year  1586,  the  Moslems  were  less  numerous  in  the  copilal  tliau 
the  thnstians,  or  even  the  Jews. 
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the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus   may  not  always  be 
secure  from  the  insults  of  a  hostile  navy.     In  the 
new  character   of  a  mosch,   the  cathedral  of  St. 
Sophia    was    endowed    with    an    ample   revenue, 
crowned  with  loftv  minarets,  and  surrounded  with 
groves  and  fountains,  for  the  devotion  and  refresh- 
ment of  the  Moslems.  The  same  model  was  imitated 
in  Xhejami  or  royal  mo-schs ;  and  the  first  of  these 
was  built,  by  Mahomet  himself,  on  the  ruins  of  the 
church  of  the  holy  apostles,  and  the  tombs  of  the 
Greek  emperors.     On  the  third  day  after  the  con- 
quest, the  grave  of  Abu  Ayub,  or  Job,  who  had 
fallen  in  the  first  siege  of  the  Arabs,  was  revealed 
in  a  vision  ;    and  it  is  before  the  sepulchre  of  the 
martyr,  that  the  new  sultans  are  girded  with  the 
sword  of  empire.™     Constantinople  no  longer  ap- 
pertains to  the  Roman  historian  ;  nor  shall  I  enu- 
merate the  civil   and  religious  edifices  that   were 
profaned  or  erected  by  its  Turkish  masters  :    the 
population  was  speedily  renewed  ;  and  before  the 
end  of  September,  five  thousand  families  of  Anato- 
lia and  Romania  had  obeyed  the  royal  mandate, 
which    enjoined   them,    under    pain   of  death,   to 
occupy  their  new  habitations  in  the  capital.     The 
throne  of  Mahomet  was  guarded  by  the  numbers 
and  fidelity  of  his  Moslem  subjects  ;  but  his  rational 
policy  aspired  to  collect  the  remnant  of  the  Greeks ; 
and  they  returned  in  crowds,  as  soon  as  they  were 
assured  of  their  lives,  their  liberties,  and  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religion.     In  the  election  and  in- 
vestiture of  a  patriarch,  the  ceremonial  of  the  By- 
zantine court  was  revived  and  imitated.     AVith  a 
mixture  of  satisfaction  and  horror,  they  beheld  the 
sultan  on  his  throne  :  who  delivered  into  the  hands 
of  Gennadius  the  crosier  or  pastoral  staff,  the  symbol 
of  his  ecclesiastical  office  ;  who  conducted  the  pa- 
triarch to  the  gate  of  the  seraglio,  presented  him 
with  a  horse  richly  caparisoned,  and  directed  the 
vizirs  and  bashaws  to  lead  him  to  the  palace  which 
had  been  allotted  for  his  residence."     The  churches 
of   Constantinople   were   shared   between  the  two 
religions:  their  limits  were   marked;   and,   till   it 
was'infringed  by  Selim,  the  grandson  of  Mahomet, 
the  Greeks"  enjoyed  above  sixty  years  the  benefit  ol 
this  equal  partition.     Encouraged  by  the  ministers 
of  the  divan,  who  wished  to  elude  the  fanaticism  of 
the   sultan,  the   christian   advocates  presumed    to 
allege  that  this  division  had  been  an  act,  not  of  gene- 
rosity, but   of  justice ;    not   a   concession,   but   a 
compact ;  and  that  if  one  half  of  the  city  had  been 


taken  by  storm,  the  other  moiety  had  surrendered 
on  the  faith  of  a  sacred  capitulation.  The  original 
grant  had  indeed  been  consumed  by  fire ;  but  the 
Toss  was  supplied  by  the  testimony  of  three  aged 
janizaries  who  remembered  the  transaction;  and 
their  venal  oaths  are  of  more  weight  in  the  opinion 
of  Cantemir,  than  the  positive  and  unanimous  con- 
sent of  the  history  of  the  times.P 

The    remaining   fragments    of   the  Extinction  of  the 

^  "  ....  imperial  families 

Greek  kingdom  in  Europe  and  Asia  i  of  Comnenus  and 
shall  abandon  to  the  Turkish  arms;  Pal^ologus. 
but  the  final  extinction  of  the  two  last  dynasties' 
which  have  reigned  in  Constantinople,  should  ter- 
minate the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  in 
the  east.     The  despots  of  the  Morea,  Demetrius  and 
Thomas,'  the  two  surviving  brothers  of  the  name  of 
Pal.tlologus,  were  astonished  by  the  death  of  the 
emperor  Constantine,  and  the  ruin  of  the  monarchy. 
Hopeless  of  defence,  they  prepared,  with  the  noble 
Greeks  who   adhered   to   their  fortune,  to  seek  a 
refuge  in  Italy,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Ottoman 
thunder.     Their  first  apprehensions  were  dispelled 
by  the  victorious   sultan,  who  contented  himself 
with  a  tribute  of  twelve  thousand  ducats ;  and  while 
his  ambition  explored  the  continent  and  the  islands 
in  search  of  prey,  he  indulged  the  Morea  in  a  respite 
of  seven  years.     But  this  respite  was  a  period  of 
grief,   discord,    and   misery.     The   hexamUion,  the 
rampart  of  the  isthmus,  so  often  raised  and  so  often 
subverted,  could   not  long   be   defended  by  three 
hundred  Italian  archers  :  the  keys  of  Corinth  were 
seized  by   the   Turks;    they   returned   from  their 
summer  excursions  with  a  train  of  captives  and 
spoil;  and  the  complaints  of  the  injured  Greeks 
were  heard   with   indifference   and   disdain.     The 
Albanians,  a  vagrant  tribe  of  shepherds  and  rob- 
bers, filled  the  peninsula  with  rapine  and  murder  : 
the  two  despots  implored  the  dangerous  and  humi- 
liating aid  of  a  neighbouring  bashaw  ;  and  when  he 
had  quelled  the  revolt,  bis  lessons  inculcated  the 
rule  of  their  future  conduct.     Neither  the  ties  of 
blood,  nor  the  oaths  which  they  repeatedly  pledged 
in   the   communion  and  before  the  altar,  nor  the 
stronger  pressure  of  necessity,  could  reconcile  or 
suspend  their  domestic  quarrels.  They  ravaged  each 
other's  patrimony  with  fire  and  sword  ;  the  alms 
and  succours  of  the  west  were  consumed  in  civil 
hostility  ;    and   their  power  was   only  exerted  in 
savage  and  arbitrary  executions.    The  distress  and 
revenge  of  the  weaker  rival  invoked  their  supreme 


m  The  Turbe.  or  sepulchral  raonuraent  of  Ahu  Avub,  is  described 
and  engraved  in  the  Tal.kau  General  de  I'Empire  Ottoman,  (I'ar.s, 
1787.  m  large  folio,)  a  work  of  less  use,  perhaps,  than  masuificence, 

<'rPhra'*,;zMlMi".'c.  19.)  relates  the  ceremony,  .hicl,  has  possibly 
been  adorned  in  the  Greek  reports  to  each  other  and  to  the  l^tns^ 
The  fact  is  coufirroed  by  Em.inuel  Malaxus.  who  ,vr.,le.  ni  »ulg.ir 
Greek.  Ihe  History  of  the  Patriarchs  after  'l''^'"'''"-..''.' C°f ''"^  "'1  «• 
inserted  in  Ihe  Turco-Gra^ca  ..f  Ousms,  I.  v.  p.  ll>b-IS-l_)  But  th. 
3  atient  reader  »ill nut heheve  that  Mahomet  adoptedlh^^^^^^^^^^^ 
form,  "  SanclaTrinilas  quo;  niihi  donavit  irapeninn  te  in  patnarcham 
nova;  Roma;  delimit."  „      .       a      o        i  i a    Ti  ij.iT 

o  From  the  Turco.Graicia  of  Crusiiis.  &c.  Snondanus  (A.  D.  \ibX 
No.  21.  1 158,  No.  16.)  describes  the  slavery  and  domestic  qnarrc  s  ol 
the  Greek  church.  The  patriarch  who  succeeded  Gennadius,  threw 
himself  ill  despair  into  a  well.  r  ,i.„ 

p  Cantemir,  (p.  101-105.)  insists  on  the  nnanimons  cm'sent  of  the 
Turkish  historians,  ancient  as  well  as  modern,  and  argues,  that  they 


would  not  have  violated  the  tnilh  to  diminish  their  7''™"'  ?'<«> 
Tinee  it  is  esteemed  more  huiiourible  to  lake  a  city  by  force  than  by 
comUsi  ton  «ut.  II  doubt  tins  con-M^nt.  since  he  quotes  no  ,«rticu- 
Sl  "Sand  the  Turkish  Annals  <>f.  l-«""cl^'V."»  »'t.™.  "-'hou^ 
Uception,  that  Mahomet  took  Conslanlinople  per  r.m,  (P-  pW'  ?. 
Tlie'sanie'argnment  may  be  turned  in  favour  of  tTie  Greeks  of  <1«  »""'». 
who  would  not  have  forgotten  this  honourable  and  salutary  tr«ty. 
Voltaire,  as  usual,  prefers  the  Turks  to  the  chrislians. 

n  For  the  genealogv  and  fall  of  the  Comnen.  ol  1  rchizond,  see  Du- 
ca  -e  (Fam  BvzaCi.  p.  \K,.)  for  the  last  1'ala^.log..  the  same  accurate 
antrou\  ian  (p  241  247,  24*.)  The  Pal^ologi  of  Montferrat  were  not 
extincridl   the  next  cintury;  but  they  had  forgotten  tbeir  (.r«k 

"i'irthe  worthless  story  of  the  disputes  and  n.lsforluoesof  t...  two 
brothers  I>hranza  (I.  iii.  c.  21—10.)  is  to.,  partial  on  the  side  of  Tlw. 
m"  '  I'ncasic  44,  45.)  is  too  brief.and  Chalcoudylcs  (I.  vi.i.  .>L.  X.)  too 
dill'usc  and  digressive. 
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lord  ;  and,   in  tlic  season  of  maturity 
and  revenge,  Malionict  declared  him- 
self the    friend    of    Demetrius,   and 
marched  into  the  Morea  with  an  irresistible  force. 
When  he  had  taken  possession  of  Sparta,  "  You 
are  too  weak,"  said  the  sultan,  "   to  control  this 
turbulent  province:  I  will  take   your  daughter  to 
my  bed  ;  and  you  sliall  pass  the  remainder  of  your 
life  in  security  and  honour."      Demetrius  sighed 
and    obeyed  ;    surrendered    his   daughter  and  his 
castles  ;  followed  to  Adrianople  his  sovereign  and 
son  ;  and  received  for  his  own  maintenance,  and 
that  of  his  followers,  a  city  in  Thrace,  and  the  adja- 
cent isles  of  Imbros,  Lemnos,  and  Samothrace.   He 
was  joined  the  next  year  by  a  companion  of  mis- 
fortune, the  last  of  the  Comnkman  race,  who,  after 
the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Latins,  had 
founded  a  new  empire  on  the  coast  of  the  Black 
sea.'     In  the  progress  of  his  Anatolian  conquests, 
Mahomet  invested  with  a  fleet  and  army  the  capital 
of  David,  who  presumed  to  style  himself  emperor  of 
Trebizond  ;'  and  the  negociation  was  comprized  in  a 
short  and   peremptory  question,  "  Will  you  secure 
your  life  and  treasures  by  resigning  your  kingdom  .' 
or  had  you  rather  forfeit  your  kingdom,  your  trea- 
sures, and  your  life  ?"     The  feeble  Comnenus  was 
subdued  by  his  own  fears,  and  the  e.xample  of  a 
mussulman  neighbour,  the  prince  of  Sinope,"  who, 
on  a  similar  summons,  had  yielded   a  fortified  city 
with  four  hundred  cannon   and  ten  or  twehe  thou- 
orTrebiTOiid,    ^^"d    soldiers.      The    capitulation    of 
AD.  1401.'    Trebizond  was  faithfully  performed; 
and  the  emperor,  with   his  family,  was  transported 
to  a  castle  in  Romania;  but  on  a  slight  suspicion  of 
corresponding  with  the  Persian  king,  David,  and 
the  whole  Comnenian  race,  were  sacrificed  to  the 
jealousy  or  avarice  of  the  conqueror.     Nor  could 
the  name  of  father  long  protect  the   unfortunate 
Demetrius  from  exile  and  confiscation  ;  his  abject 
submission  moved  the  pity  and  contempt  of  the  sul- 
tan ;  his  followers  were  transplanted  to  Constanti- 
nople ;  and  his  poverty  was  alleviated  by  a  pension 
of  fifty  thousand  aspers,  till  a  monastic  habit  and  a 
tardy  death   released  Palajologus  from  an  earthly 
master.     It  is  not  easy  to  pronounce  whether  the 
servitude  of  Demetrius,  or  the  exile  of  his  brother 
Thomas,"  be  the  most  inglorious.     On  the  conquest 
of  the  Morea,   the  despot  escaped  to  Corfu,  and 
from  thence  to  Italy,  with  some  naked  adherents  : 
his  name,  his  sufferings,  and  the  head  of  the  apostle 

•  See  the  loss  or  conquest  of  Trebizond  in  Chalrondyles,  (1.  ix.  n 
303—266.)  Ducas,  (c.  45.)  Phranza,  (I.  ill.  c.  27.)  and  Cantemir,  (p.  107.) 

tl  hough  Toumeforl  (ton),  iii.  lettre  xvii.  p.  179.)  speaks  of  Trebi. 
zond  as  nial  peupli-e,  Peyssonel,  tlie  latest  and  most  accurate  observer 
can  find  100,(100  inhabilanU.  (Commerce  de  la  Mer  Noire,  torn 

7v      anil    fff   ♦l-.i    .._ : -^       II       <-.<i   II.  .         '     . 


72.  and  for  the  province,  p.  5,3—90.)  lis  prosjierity  and  trade  are  per- 
petually disturbed  by  the  factious  quarrels  of  two  orfns  of  janizaries 
in  one  of  wliicli  ,iO,000  Lazi  are  commonly  enrolled.  (Memoirs  de  Tott' 


u  Ismael  lie';,  prince  of  Sinope  or  Sinople,  was  pos,sessed  (chiefly  from 
Sia^o'^.f/^A'""'  "'  f  revenue  of  200,000  ducats.  (Cbalcond.  I.  ix.  p. 
c;,ll..  ,  '.I  •^•^y?"'"-'  (Commerce  de  la  Mer  Noire,  torn.  ii.  p.  100.)  as. 
moo;  '"  '  '":V"<"|'=l-"  <^''y  GU.OOO  inhabitants.  This  account  liemsenor. 
mous ;  yet  It  IS  by  trading  with  a  people  that  we  become  acquainted 
with  their  wealth  and  numbers. 

aud  reception  of  the  despot  Thomas  at  Rome,  (A.  D.  1461.  No.  3  ) 
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St.  Andrew,  entitled  him  to  the  hospitality  of  the 
Vatican  ;  and  his  misery  was  prolonged  by  a  pen- 
sion of  six  thousand  ducats  from  the  pope  and  car- 
dinals. Ilis  two  sons,  Andrew  and  IMiimiel,  were 
educated  in  Italy;  but  the  eldest,  contemptible  to 
his  enemies  and  burthensomc  to  his  friends,  was 
degraded  by  the  baseness  of  his  life  and  marriage. 
A  title  was  his  sole  inlicritancc  ;  and  that  inherit- 
ance he  successively  sold  to  the  kings  of  France 
and  Arragon.J'  During  this  transient  prosperity, 
Cliarles  the  eighth  was  ambitious  of  joining  the 
empire  of  the  east  with  the  kingdom  of  Naples  :  in 
a  public  festival,  he  assumed  the  appellation  and 
the  purple  of  Augustus:  the  Greeks  rejoiced,  and 
the  Ottoman  already  trembled  at  the  approach  of 
the  French  chivalry.''  Manuel  Pahuologus,  the 
second  son,  was  tempted  to  revisit  his  native  coun- 
try:  his  return  might  be  grateful,  and  could  not  be 
dangerous,  to  the  Porte:  he  was  maintained  at 
Constantinople  in  safety  and  ease  ;  and  an  honour- 
able train  of  christians  and  Moslems  attended  him 
to  the  grave.  If  there  be  some  animals  of  so  gener- 
ous a  nature  that  they  refuse  to  propagate  in  a 
domestic  state,  the  last  of  the  imperial  race  must  be 
ascribed  to  an  inferior  kind :  he  accepted  from  the 
sultan's  liberality  two  beautiful  females;  and  his 
surviving  son  was  lost  in  the  habit  and  religion  of  a 
Turkish  slave. 

The  importance  of  Constantinople 
was  felt  and  magnified  in  its  loss:  the  ''o?Kutpe7'" 
pontificate  of  Nicholas  the  fifth,  how-  ^-  "•  ''"^■ 
ever  peaceful  and  prosperous,  was  dishonoured  by 
the  fall  of  the  eastern  empire ;  and  the  grief  and 
terror  of  the  Latins  revived,  or  seemed  to  revive, 
the  old  enthusiasm  of  the  crusades.  In  one  of  the 
most  distant  countries  of  the  west,  Philip  duke  of 
Buigundy  entertained,  at  Lisle  in  Flanders,  an  as- 
sembly of  his  nobles  ;  and  the  pompous  pageants  of 
the  feast  were  skilfully  adapted  to  their  fancy  and 
feelings."  In  the  midst  of  the  banquet,  a  gigantic 
Saracen  entered  the  hall,  leading  a  fictitious  ele- 
phant, with  a  castle  on  his  back :  a  matron  in  a 
mourning  robe,  the  symbol  of  religion,  was  seen  to 
issue  from  the  castle  :  she  deplored  her  oppression, 
and  accused  the  slowness  of  her  champions  ;  the 
principal  herald  advanced,  bearing  on  his  fist  a  live 
pheasant,  which,  according  to  the  rites  of  chivalry, 
he  presented  to  the  duke.  At  this  extraordinary 
summons,  Philip,  a  wise  and  aged  prince,  engaged 
his  person  and  powers  in  the  holy  war  against  the 

y  By  an  act  d.ited  A.  D.  1494.  Sept.  6.  and  lately  transmilled  from 
the  archives  of  the  Capitol  to  the  royal  library  of  Paris,  the  despot 
Andrew  Palaiologus,  reserving  the  Morea,  and  stipulating  some  private 
advanl,ige-<,  conveys  to  Charles  Vlll.  king  of  France,  the  empires  of 
Constantnioplpaiid  Trebizond.  (Spondanus,  A.  T).  149.^  No.  2)  M.  de 
I-onceniaj;ne  (Mem.  de  I'Ac.ideiiiie  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  xvii.  p.  ,',39- 
.578.)  has  bestowed  a  divserlation  on  this  national  title,  of  which  he  had 
oht.uned  a  copy  from  Rome. 

J  See  Philippe  de  Comines,  (I.  vii.  c.  14.)  who  reckons  with  pleasure 
the  number  of  Greeks  who  were  prepared  to  rise,  60  miles  of  an  easy 
naviration.  eighteen  days' journey  from  Valoiia  to  Constantinople,  ike. 
0»  this  occasion  the  Turkish  empire  was  saved  by  the  policy  of  Venice. 

»  See  the  original  fe.ist  in  Oliver  de  la  Marche,  (Memoires,  p.  i  c' 
29,  .30.)  with  the  alistrict  and  observations  ofM.  de  Ste.  I'alaye  (Me 
niMires  siir  la  Clievalerie,  torn.  i.  p.  iii.  p.  182— 18.5.)  The  peacock  and 
the  pheasant  were  distinguished  asroyal  birds. 
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Turks  :  his  example  was  imitated  by  the  barons  and 
knights  of  the  assembly :  they  swore  to  God,  the 
Virsjin,  the  ladies,  and  the  p/tcasant ;  and  their  par- 
ticular vows  were  not  less  extravagant  than  the 
general  sanction  of  tlicir  oath.  But  the  performance 
was  made  to  depend  on  some  future  and  foreign 
contingency;  and  during  twelve  years,  till  the  last 
hour  of  his  life,  the  duke  of  Burgundy  might  be 
scrupulously,  and  perhaps  sincerely,  on  the  eve  of 
his  departure.  Had  every  breast  glowed  with  the 
same  ardour;  had  the  union  of  the  christians  cor- 
responded with  their  bravery  ;  had  every  country, 
from  Sweden''  to  Naples,  supplied  a  just  proportion 
of  cavalry  and  infantry,  of  men  and  money,  it  is 
indeed  probable  that  Constantinople  would  have 
been  delivered,  and  that  the  Turks  might  have  been 
chased  beyond  the  Hellespont  or  the  Euphrates. 
But  the  secretary  of  the  emperor,  who  composed 
every  epistle,  and  attended  every  meeting,  jEneas 
Sylvius,''  a  statesman  and  orator,  describes  from  his 
own  experience  the  repugnant  state  and  spirit  of 
Christendom.  "  It  is  a  body,"  says  he,  "  without 
a  head  ;  a  republic  without  laws  or  magistrates. 
The  pope  and  the  emperor  may  shine  as  lofty  titles, 
as  splendid  images  :  but  they  are  unable  to  com- 
mand, and  none  are  willing  to  obey  :  every  state 
has  a  separate  prince,  and  every  prince  has  a  sepa- 
rate interest.  What  eloquence  could  unite  so  many 
discordant  and  hostile  powers  under  the  same  stand- 
ard? Could  they  be  assembled  in  arms,  who  would 
dare  to  assume  the  olRce  of  general  (  What  order 
could  be  maintained? — what  military  discipline? 
Who  would  undertake  to  feed  such  an  enormous 
multitude  ?  Who  would  understand  their  various 
languages,  or  direct  their  strange  and  incompatible 
manners?  What  mortal  could  reconcile  the  English 
with  the  French,  Genoa  with  Arragon,  the  Germans 
with  the  natives  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia?  If  a 
small  number  enlisted  in  the  holy  war,  they  must 
be  overthrown  by  the  infidels  ;  if  many,  by  their 
own  weight  and  confusion."  Yet  the  same  jEneas, 
when  he  was  raised  to  the  papal  throne,  under  the 
name  of  Pius  the  second,  devoted  his  life  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  Turkish  war.  In  the  council  of 
Mantua  he  excited  some  sparks  of  a  false  or  feeble 
enthusiasm  ;  but  when  tlie  pontilV  appeared  at  An- 
cona,  to  embark  in  person  with  the  troops,  engage- 
ments vanished  in  excuses  ;  a  precise  day  was  ad- 
journed to  an  indefinite  term  ;  and  his  effective  army 
consisted  of  some  German  pilgrims,  whom  lie  was 

b  It  was  ronrid  by  an  actual  enumeration,  that  Sweden,  Gothland, 
and  Finland,  contained  l,80U,UO(>  ti;;htin^  men,  and  consequently  were 
far  more  popuhtus  than  at  present. 

c  In  the  year  1434,  Spoudanus  lias  given,  from  /Ene.ts  Sylvius,  a  view 
of  the  state  of  Kurope,  enriclled  witli  his  own  ol)servations.  That  va- 
luable annalist,  and  tile  Italian  Muratori,  will  ciniliiiue  the  series  of 
events  from  the  year  1453  to  1481,  the  end  of  Mahomet's  hfe,  and  of 
this  chapter. 

d  Itcsidvs  the  two  annalists,  the  reader  may  consult  Giannonc  (Istoria 
Civile,  torn.  iii.  p.  449—455.)  for  the  Turkish  invasion  of  the  kiii;;dom 
of  Naples.  For  the  rei;;n  and  con(|Ucsts  of  Mali"met  II.  I  have  occa- 
sionally used  the  Menmrie  Istorichc  dc  Monarch!  Oltomanni  di  (iio. 
vanni  SaK:redo.  {Veuezia,  1677,  in  4to.)  In  pea<'caiid  war,  the  Turks  have 
ever  enu'at^ed  the  attention  of  the  repubiicof  \'i'nicc.  .\11  her  despatches 
and  archives  were  open  to  a  procurator  of  St.  Mark,  and  Safjredo  is  not 
contemptible  either  in  sense  or  style,  ^'el  he  too  bitterly  hates  the  infi- 
dels; he  is  i;.;iiorant  of  their  Ian;;iiau;p  and  manners;  and  his  narrative, 
which  allows  only  seventy  iiaj^cs  to  Mahomet  II.  (p.  C9— 140.)  Lccoines 


obliged  to  disband  with  indulgences  and  alms.  Re- 
gardless of  futurity,  his  successors  and  tlie  powers 
of  Italy  were  involved  in  the  schemes  of  present  and 
domestic  ambition  ;  and  the  distance  or  proximity 
of  each  object  determined,  in  their  eyes,  its  apparent 
magnitude.  A  more  enlarged  view  of  their  interest 
would  have  taught  them  to  maintain  a  defensive 
and  naval  war  against  the  common  enemy  ;  and  the 
support  of  ,Scanderbeg  and  his  brave  Albanians 
niiglithave  prevented  the  subsequent  invasion  of 
the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The  siege  and  sack  of 
Olranto  by  the  Turks  diffused  a  general  consterna- 
tion ;  and  pope  Sixtus  was  preparing  to  fly  beyond 
the  Alps,  when  the  storm  was  instantly  dispelled  by 
the  death  of  Mahomet  the  second,  in  u^^d,  ofm^. 
tlielifty-first  year  of  hisage.''  His  lofty      homet  II. 

■'  ■'  ^  .-      ,  A.  D.  1481. 

genius  aspired  to  the  conquest  ol  Italy :      May  .•!.  or 
he  was  possessed  of  a  strong  city  and  a  "  ^  ^' 

capacious  harbour  ;  and  the  same  reign  might  have 
been  decorated  with  tlie  trophies  of  the  New  and 
the  Ancient  Rome.' 


CHAP.  LXIX. 

Stnte  of  Rome  from  tlie  twelfth  century. — Temporal 
dominion  of  the  popes. — Seditious  of  the  city. — 
Political  heresy  of  Arnold  of  Jiresciu. — Restora- 
tion of  the  republic. — The  se?iators. — Pride  of  the 
Romans. — Their  wars. — They  are  deprived  of  the 
election  and  presence  of  the  popes,  who  retire  to 
Avignon, — The  jubilee. — Noble  families  of  Rome. 
— Feud  of  the  Colonna  and  Ursini. 

In  the  first  ages  of  the  decline  and  fall  state  and  revo. 

,.    ,        --  .  .      .  lutions  of  Rome, 

ol  tlie  Roman  empire,  our  eye  is  inva-  a.  d. 
riably  fixed  on  the  royal  city,  which  "w-l^""- 
had  given  laws  to  the  fairest  portion  of  the  globe. 
We  contemplate  her  fortunes,  at  first  with  admira- 
tion, at  length  with  pity,  always  with  attention  ; 
and  when  that  attention  is  diverted  from  the  capital 
to  the  provinces,  they  are  considered  as  so  many 
branches  which  have  been  successively  severed 
from  the  imperial  trunk.  The  foundation  of  a  second 
Rome  on  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus,  has  compelled 
the  historian  to  follow  the  successors  of  Constan- 
tine  ;  and  our  curiosity  has  been  tempted  to  visit  the 
most  remote  countries  of  Europe  and  Asia,  to  ex- 
plore the  causes  and  the  authors  of  the  long  decay  of 
the  Byzantine  monarchy.  By  the  contiuest  of  Justi- 

more  copious  and  authentic  as  he  approaches  the  years  lf;40  and  ld44, 
the  term  of  the  historic  labours  of  John  S.ai:re<Io. 

f  .As  I  am  now  taking  an  everlaslint;  farewell  of  the  Greek  empire,  1 
shall  briefly  mention  the  great  colleclion  of  Ityzantine  writers,  whose 
names  and  testinu>nies  have  been  successively  repcited  m  this  work. 
The  Greek  presses  of  Aldus  and  the  Italians  were  conlinctl  to  the  classics 
of  a  better  a;;e ;  and  the  first  rude  editions  of  Pr\)copins,  A^thias, 
Cedrenus,  Zonaras,  &c.  were  publi..hed  by  the  learned  dili;;ence  of  the 
Gennaiis.  The  wlude  Byzantine  series  {thirty-six  volumes  in  folio)  ha-s 
;;raitoally  issued  {A.  D.  1(>48,  6tc.)  from  Ihe  royal  press  of  the  Lonvre, 
wilti  some  collateral  aid  from  Rome  and  Leipsic;  but  the  Venetian 
eihtion,  {.\.  D.  1729.)  though  cheaper  and  more  copious,  is  not  less  infe. 
rior  in  correctness  than  in  ma;>niticence  to  that  ot  Paris.  Tlie  merits 
of  tire  Frenelt  editors  are  various;  but  the  value  of  Anna  Comuena, 
Ciiinamiis,  ViUehardouin,  &c.  is  enhanced  by  the  historical  notes  of 
Charles  dit  Frcsne  du  Cange.  His  supplemental  works,  Ihe  Gn^rk 
Glossarv,  the  Constantinopolis  Christiana,  the  Familiar  Byzantina', 
dilfuse  ii  steady  lii;hl  over  the  darkncj^s  of  the  Lower  Kmpirc' 
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nian,  we  have  Iiccn  recalled  to  the  banks  of  tlie 
Tiber,  to  the  deliverance  of  the  ancient  metropolis; 
but  (hat  deliverance  was  a  change,  or  perhaps  an 
aggravation,  of  servitude.  Rome  had  been  already 
stripped  of  her  trophies,  her  ffods,  and  her  Cicsars  : 
nor  was  the  (iolhic  dominion  more  inglorious  and 
oppressive  tlian  the  tyranny  of  the  (i reeks.  In  the 
eighth  century  of  the  christian  sera,  a  religious  (juar- 
rcl,  the  worship  of  images,  provoked  the  Romans  to 
assert  their  independence  :  their  bishop  became  the 
temporal,  as  well  as  the  spiritual,  father  of  a  free 
people  ;  and  of  the  western  empire,  which  was  re- 
stored by  Charlemagne,  the  title  and  image  still 
decorate  the  singular  constitution  of  modern  Ger- 
many. The  name  of  Rome  must  yet  command  our 
involuntary  respect ;  the  climate  (whatsoever  may 
be  its  influence)  was  no  longer  the  same:'  the 
purity  of  blood  had  been  contaminated  through  a 
thousand  channels  ;  but  the  venerable  aspect  of  her 
ruins,  and  the  memory  of  past  greatness,  rekindled 
a  spark  of  the  national  character.  The  darkness  of 
the  middle  ages  exhibits  some  scenes  not  unworthy 
of  our  notice.  Nor  shall  I  dismiss  the  present  work 
till  I  have  reviewed  the  state  and  revolutions  of  the 
Roman  city,  which  acquiesced  under  the  absolute 
dominion  of  the  popes,  about  the  same  time  that 
Constantinople  was  enslaved  by  the  Turkish  arms. 
The  French  and  In  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
J'o"TuonT"  ce'itury,"  the  :era  of  the  first  crusade, 
A.D.  looo-iioo.  ijome  was  revered  by  the  Latins,  as 
the  metropolis  of  the  world,  as  the  throne  of  the 
pope  and  the  emperor,  who,  from  the  eternal  city, 
derived  their  title,  their  honours,  and  the  right  or 
exercise  of  temporal  dominion.  After  so  long  an 
interruption,  it  may  not  be  useless  to  repeat  that 
the  successors  of  Charlemagne  and  the  Othos  were 
chosen  beyond  the  Rhine  in  a  national  diet;  but 
that  these  princes  were  content  with  the  humble 
names  of  kings  of  Germany  and  Italy,  till  they  had 
passed  the  Alps  and  the  Apennine,  to  seek  their 
imperial  crown  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber."^  At 
some  distance  from  the  city,  their  approach  was 
saluted  by  a  long  procession  of  the  clergy  and 
people  with  palms  and  crosses ;  and  the  terrific 
emblems  of  wolves  and  lions,  of  dragons  and  eagles, 
that  lloated  in  the  military  banners,  represented  the 
departed  legions  and  cohorts  of  the  republic.  The 
royal  oath  to  maintain  the  liberties  of  Rome  was 
thrice  reiterated,  at  the  bridge,  the  gate,  and  on  the 
stairs,  of  the  Vatican  ;  and  the  distribution  of  a 
customary  donative  feebly  imitated  the  magnificence 
of  the  first  Caesars.  In  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  the 
coronation  was  performed  by  his   successor:    the 

fi  The  AbbrDnhos,  wlio,  with  less  Renins  than  his  successor  Montes- 
f|nien,  has  asserted  and  ina;j:nified  the  inflnence  nf  rhmate,  objects  to 
himself  tlie  de(;eiieracy  of  the  Komans  and  Batavians.  To  the  (irst  of 
tliese  examples  he  replies,  I .  That  the  ebanire  is  less  real  than  apparent, 
and  that  Uie  modern  Komans  prudently  conceal  iti  themselves  the  vir- 
tues of  thi-ir  ancestors.  2  That  the  air,  the  soil,  and  the  climate  of 
Home  have  snlfered  a  ^'re:it  and  visible  alteration.  (Iteflexions  sur  la 
Poesie  et  sur  la  Peintiire,  part  ii.  .sect.  16  ) 

b  The  reader  has  been  so  I'Hijj  absent  from  Rome,  that  f  would  ad- 
vise him  to  recollect  or  review  the  forty.ninth  cliapter  of  this  liis- 
tory. 

c  The  coronation  of  tbe  flerman  emperors  at  Rome,  more  esj^ecially 
in  the  eleventh  century,  is  best  re]iresented  from  the  original  monn-   ' 


voice  of  God  was  confounded  with  that  of  thd 
people ;  and  the  public  consent  was  declared  in  tb<| 
acclamations  of,  "  Long  life  and  victory  to  our  lord 
the  pope  !  long  life  and  victory  to  our  lord  the 
emperor!  long  life  and  victory  to  the  Roman  and 
Teutonic  armies  !"''  The  names  of  C;esar  and  Au- 
gustus, the  laws  of  Constantino  and  .Justinian,  the 
example  of  Charlemagne  and  Otho,  established  the. 
supreme  dominion  of  the  emperors ;  their  title  and 
image  was  engraved  on  the  papal  coins ;"  and  their 
jurisdiction  was  marked  by  the  sword  of  justice, 
which  they  delivered  to  the  prsefect  of  the  city- 
Hut  every  Roman  prejudice  was  awakened  by  the 
name,  the  language,  anil  the  manners  of  a  bar- 
barian lord.  The  Ca-sars  of  Saxony  or  Frauconia 
were  the  chiefs  of  a  feudal  aristocracy ;  nor  could 
they  exerci.se  the  discipline  of  civil  and  military 
power,  which  alone  secures  the  obedience  of  a  dis- 
tant people,  impatient  of  servitude,  though  perhaps 
incapable  of  ficedom.  Once,  and  once  only,  in  his 
life,  each  emperor,  with  an  army  of  Teutonic  vas- 
sals, descended  from  the  Alps.  I  have  described 
the  peaceful  order  of  his  entry  and  coronation  ;  but 
that  order  was  commonly  disturbed  by  the  clamour 
and  sedition  of  the  Romans,  who  encountered  their 
sovereign  as  a  foreign  invader:  his  departure  was 
always  speedy ,  and  often  shameful;  and,  in  the 
absence  of  a  long  reign,  his  authority  was  insulted, 
and  his  name  was  forgotten.  The  progress  of  in- 
dependence in  Germany  and  Italy  undermined  the 
foundations  of  the  imperial  sovereignty,  and  the 
triumph  of  the  popes  was  the  deliverance  of  Rome. 
Of  her  two  sovereigns,  the  emperor  Authority  of  the 
had  precariously  reigned  by  the  right  Pop"  in  Rome, 
of  conquest ;  but  the  authority  of  the  popes  was 
founded  on  the  soft,  though  more  solid,  basis  of 
opinion  and  habit.  The  removal  of  a  foreign  in- 
fluence restored  and  endeared  the  shepherd  to  his 
flock.  Instead  of  the  arbitrary  or  venal  nomination 
of  a  German  court,  the  vicar  of  Chri.st 
was  freely  chosen  by  the  college  of 
cardinals,  most  of  whom  were  either  natives  or  in- 
habitants of  the  city.  The  applause  of  the  magis- 
trates and  people  confirmed  his  election  ;  and  the 
ecclesiastical  power  that  was  obeyed  in  Sweden  and 
Britain, had  been  ultimately  derived  from  the  sufl'rage 
of  the  Romans.  The  same  suffrage  gave  a  prince, 
as  well  as  a  pontiff,  to  the  capital.  It  was  uni- 
versally believed,  that  Constantine  had  invested  the 
popes  with  the  temporal  dominion  of  Rome  ;  and 
the  boldest  civilians,  the  most  profane  sceptics, 
were  satisfied  with  disputing  the  right  of  the 
emperor  and  the  validity  of  his  gift.     The  truth  of 

meiits  liy  TMurattiri,  f  Antiquitat.  Italite  medii  iKvi,  torn.  i.  disserlat.  ii. 
1'.  1''.).  k^<-.)  .umI  Cenni.  (Monument.  Poniin.  I'oiitif.  torn.  ii.  diss.  vi.  p. 
2iil.)  the  latter  of  whom  I  only  know  from  tlie  copious  extract  of 
Schoiidl.  (Hist,  des  Allemainls,  torn.  iii.  p.  2o.O-206.) 

li  I'.xercitui  Romano  et  Tentonico  !  The  latter  was  both  seen  and 
fell  ;   l)ut  the  former  was  no  more  than  ma;:oi  nominis  umbra. 

e  Mnratori  has  «.iven  the  series  <if  the  pa|)al  coins.  (Antiquitat.  torn, 
ii.  fliss.  xxvii.  p.  548— .^54.)  He  finds  only  two  more  early  than  the 
year  RUO ;  fifty  are  still  extant  from  I.eo  III.  to  Leo  IX.  with  addition 
of  the  reiiiniiuc  emperor;  none  remain  of  (Jreyory  VII.  or  Crban  II. 
but  in  those  of  I*asclial  II.  he  seems  to  have  renounced  this  bad^'c  of 
dependence. 


from  affection ; 
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the  fact,  the  authenticity  of  his  donation,  was  deeply 
tooted  in  the  ignorance  and  tradition  of  four  cen- 
turies :  and  the  fabulous  origin  was  lost  in  the  real 
and  permanent  efl'ects.     The  name  of 
"^^^'         dominus  or  lord  was  inscribed  on  the 
coin  of  the  bishops  :  their  title  was  acknowledged 
by  acclamations  and  oaths  of  allegiance,  and  with 
the   free,   or    reluctant,   consent    of    the    German 
Ca:sars,    they   had   long   exercised   a   supreme   or 
subordinate  jurisdiction  over  the  city  aud  patrimony 
of  St.  Peter.     The  reign  of  the  popes,  which  grati- 
fied the  prejudices,  was  not  incompatible  with  the 
liberties,  of   Rome ;    aud  a  more  critical  inquiry 
would  have  revealed  a  still  nobler  source  of  their 
power ;  the  gratitude  of  a  nation,  whom  they  had 
rescued  from  the  heresy  and  oppression  of  the  Greek 
tyrant.     In  an  age  of  superstition,  it  should  seem 
that  the  union  of  the  royal  and  sacerdotal  charac- 
ters would  mutually  fortify  each  other ;  and  that  the 
keys   of   paradise  would  be   the  surest  pledge  of 
earthly  obedience.     The  sanctity  of  the  office  might 
indeed  be  degraded  by  the  personal  vices  of  the 
man ;  but  the  scandals  of   the  tenth 
century  were  obliterated  by  the  austere 
and  more  dangerous  virtues  of  Gregory  the  seventh 
and  bis  successors  ;  and  in  the  ambitious  contests 
which  they  maintained  for  the  rights  of  the  church, 
their  sufferings  or  their  success  must  equally  tend 
to  increase  the  popular  veneration.    They  sometimes 
wandered  in  poverty  and  exile,  the  victims  of  perse- 
cution ;    and  the  apostolic  zeal  with   which   they 
ofl'ered  themselves  to  martyrdom,  must  engage  the 
favour   and   sympathy   of    every   catliolic    breast. 
And  sometimes,  thundering  from  the  Vatican,  they 
created,  judged,  and  deposed  the  kings  of  the  world : 
nor  could  the  proudest  Roman  be  disgraced  by  sub- 
mitting to  a  priest,  whose  feet  were  kissed,  and 
whose  stirrup  was  held,  by  the  successors  of  Charle- 
magne.'   Even  the  temporal  interest  of  the   city 
should  have  protected  in  peace  and  honour  the  resi- 
dence of  the  popes  ;  from  whence  a  vain  and  lazy 
people  derived  the  greatest  part  of  their  subsistence 

and  riches.     The  fixed  revenue  of  the 
benefits,  ,     i  ,      ■  .      j 

popes  was  probably  unpaired :  many 

of  the  old  patrimonial  estates,  both  in  Italy  and  the 

provinces,  had  been  invaded  by  sacrilegious  hands; 

nor  could  the  loss  be  compensated  by  the  claim, 

rather  than  the  possession,  of  the  more  ample  gifts 

of  Pepin   and  his  descendants.     But  the  Vatican 

and  Capitol  were  nourished  by  the  incessant  and 

increasing  swarms  of  pilgrims  and  suppliants:  the 

pale  of  Christianity  was  enlarged,  and  the  pope  and 

cardinals  were  overwhelmed   by  the   judgment   of 

ecclesiastical   and   secular  causes.     A   new  juris- 
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prudence  had  established  in  the  Latin  church  the 
right  and  practice  of  appeals  f  and  from  the  north 
and  west,  the  bishops  and  abbots  were  invited  or 
summoned  to  solicit,  to  complain,  to  accuse,  or  to 
justify,  before  the  threshold  of  the  apostles.  A  rare 
prodigy  is  once  recorded,  that  two  horses,  belonging 
to  the  archbishops  of  Mentz  and  Cologne,  repassed 
the  Alps,  yet  laden  with  gold  and  silver  :''  but  it  was 
soon  understood,  that  the  success,  both  of  the  pil- 
grims and  clients,  depended  much  less  on  the  justice 
of  their  cause  than  on  the  value  of  their  offering. 
The  wealth  and  piety  of  these  strangers  were  osten- 
tatiously displayed ;  and  their  expenses,  sacred  or 
profane,  circulated  in  various  channels  for  the  emo- 
lument of  the  Romans. 

Such  powerful  motives  should  have   i„c„ostiincy  of 
firmly    attached    the    voluntary    and     superstition. 
pious   obedience   of    the    Roman   people   to   their 
spiritual  and  temporal  father.    But  the  operation  of 
prejudice  and  interest   is   often  disturbed  by  the 
sallies  of  ungovernable  passion.     The  Indian  who 
fells  the  tree,  that  he  may  gather  the  fruit,i  and  the 
Arab  who  plunders  the  caravans  of  commerce,  are 
actuated  by  the  same  impulse  of  savage  nature, 
which  overlooks  the  future  in  the  present,  and  re- 
linquishes for  momentary  rapine  the  long  and  secure 
possession  of  the  most  important  blessings.     And  it 
was  thus,  that  the  shrine  of  St.  Peter  was  profaned 
by   the   thoughtless   Romans ;    who    pillaged    the 
offerings,  and  wounded  the  pilgrims,  without  com- 
puting the  number  and  value  of  similar  visits,  which 
they  prevented  by  their  inhospitable  sacrilege.   Even 
the  influence  of  superstition  is  fluctuating  and  pre- 
carious :  and  the  slave,  whose  reason  is  subdued, 
will  often  be  delivered  by  his  avarice  or  pride.     A 
credulous  devotion  for  the  fables  and  oracles  of  the 
priesthood,  most  powerfully  acts  on  the  mind  of  a 
barbarian  :  yet  such  a  mind  is  the  least  capable  of 
preferring  imagination  to  sense,  of  sacrificing  to  a 
distant  motive,  to  an  invisible,  perhaps  an  ideal, 
object,  the  appetites  and  interests  of  the  present 
world.     In   the   vigour   of  health    and   youth,   his 
practice  will  perpetually  contradict  his  belief;  till 
the    pressure    of    age,    or    sickness,    or   calamity, 
awakens  his  terrors,  and  compels  him  to  satisfy  the 
double  debt  of  piety  and  remorse.     I  have  already 
observed,  that  the  modern  times  of  religious  indif- 
ference are  the  most  favourable  to  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  clergy.     Under  the  reign  of  super- 
stition, they  had  much  to  hope  from  the  ignorance, 
and  much  to  fear  from  the  violence,  of  mankind. 
The   wealth,   whose  constant  increase  must   have 
rendered  them  the  sole  proprietors  of  the  earth,  was 
alternately  bestowed  by  the  repentant  father  and 


f  Sec  Ducange,  Gloss,  medite  et  infimie  Latiiiit.it.  torn.  vi.  p.  364, 
363.  STAFF.\.  Tliis  liomaiTf  was  jiaul  by  kings  to  arclibisliops,  and 
liy  vassals  to  tlieir  lords;  (Sclimidt,  torn.  iii.  p.  262.)  and  it  was  tiie 
nicest  policy  of  Home,  to  confound  the  marks  of  filial  and  of  feudal 
suhjprtiori. 

K  The  appeals  from  all  the  churches  to  the  Roman  pontitT,  are  de. 
plnrrd  hy  the  zeal  of  St.  Rernartl  (de  Coiisideratione,  I.  iii.  tom.  ii.  p. 
431 — Hi.  edit.  Mabillon.  Vciiet.  1750.)  and  the  .judiiinent  of  Fleurv. 
fbiscours  sur  I'Hist.  Ecclesiaslnpie,  iv.  &  vii.)  But  the  saint,  who  he- 
tiev«d  in  the  fal.sc  decretals,  condemns  only  tlie  ahtlse  of  these  appeals  j 


the  more  enlightened  historian  investigates  the  origin,  and  rejects  the 
principles,  of  this  new  jurisprndence.  ..... 

Ii  Germanici  ....  suramarii  non  levatis  sarcinu  onnsli  nihilonunus 
repalriant  inviti.  Nova  res!  cinaiido  haetemis  .aurum  Koma  refudit  • 
Et  nunc  Uoimnoruni  consilio  id  nsnrpatumnon  crtdimiis.  (Hernard  de 
Considcratinnc,  1.  iii.  c.  3.  p.  437.)  The  first  words  of  the  passage  are 
obscure,  and  proliablv  corrupt.  ,     ,  , 

i  Uiiand  les  .sauvages  de  la  l.onisiane  veulcnt  avoir  dii  fruit,  ils  cou- 
pcnt  r.irbre.nu  piedet  cufillcnt  Ic  frnit.  Voila  le  gouvcniement  des. 
p..tM|iic;  (Esprit  dcs  Loix,  I.  ».  c.  13.)  and  passion  and  ignorance  are 
always  de.«)iotic. 
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plundered  by  the  rapacious  son  :  tlicir  persons  were 
adored  or  viiilated  ;  and  the  same  idol,  by  the  hands 
of  the  same  votaries,  was  placed  on  the  altar,  or 
So,li.ions„fito„,„  Sampled  in  the  dust.  In  the  feudal 
ogaiust  ihe  pop.a  systeui  of  Europc,  arms  were  the  title 
of  distinction  and  the  measure  of  allegiance;  and 
amidst  their  tumult,  the  still  voice  of  law  and  reason 
w  as  seldom  heard  or  obeyed.  The  turbulent  Romans 
disdained  the  yoke,  and  insulted  the  impotence,  of 
their  l)ishop  ;''  nor  would  his  education  or  character 
allow  him  to  exercise,  with  decency  or  ellect,  the 
power  of  the  sword.  The  motives  of  his  election 
and  the  frailties  of  his  life  were  exposed  to  their 
familiar  observation  ;  and  proximity  must  diminish 
the  reverence,  which  his  name  and  liis  decrees  im- 
pressed on  a  barbarous  world.  This  difference  has 
not  escaped  the  notice  of  our  philosophic  historian: 
"  Though  the  name  and  authority  of  the  court  of 
Rome  were  so  terrible  in  the  remote  countries  of 
Europe,  which  were  sunk  in  profound  ignorance, 
and  were  entirely  unaequalnted  with  its  cliaracter 
and  conduct,  the  pope  w  as  so  little  revered  at  home, 
that  his  inveterate  enemies  surrounded  the  gates  of 
Rome  itself,  and  even  controlled  his  government  in 
that  city  ;  and  the  ambassadors,  who,  from  a  distant 
extremity  of  Europe,  carried  to  him  the  humble,  or 
rather  abject,  submissions  of  the  greatest  potentate 
of  the  age,  found  the  utmost  dilliculty  to  make  their 
way  to  him,  and  to  throw  themselves  at  his  feet."' 
Successors  of        Since  the  primitive  times, the  wealth 

Gregory-  VII. 

A.  fa.  of  the  popes  was  exposed  to  envy, 
1086—1305.  jjjgjy  power  to  opposition,  and  their 
persons  to  violence.  But  the  long  hostility  of  the 
mitre  and  the  crown  increased  the  numbers,  and  in- 
flamed the  passions,  of  their  enemies.  The  deadly 
factious  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibelines,  so  fatal  to 
Italy,  could  never  be  embraced  with  truth  or  con- 
stancy by  the  Romans,  the  subjects  and  adversaries 
both  of  the  bishop  and  emperor ;  but  their  support 
was  solicited  by  both  parties  ;  and  they  alternately 
displayed  in  their  banners  the  keys  of  St.  Peter  and 
the  German  eagle.  Gregory  the  seventh,  who  may 
be  adored  or  detested  as  the  founder  of  tiie  papal 
monarchy,  was  driven  from  Rome,  and  died  in  exile 
at  Salerno.  Six  and  thirty  of  his  successors,'"  till 
their  retreat  to  Avignon,  maintained  an  unequal 
contest  with  the  Romans:  their  age  and  dignity 
were  often  violated ;  and  the  churches,  in  the  solemn 
rites  of  religion,  were  polluted  with  sedition  and 

k  In  a  free  conversation  with  liis  countryman  Adrian  l\.  .John  of 
Salisbury  accuses  the  avarice  of  tile  pope  and  clerj^y  ;  Froviiiciaruni 
itiri|>iunt  spolia,  ac  si  tliesauros  Crcesi  studeant  reparare.  Sed  recte 
cum  f!is  a'.;it  Altissimus,  riuoiiiam  et  ipsi  aliis  et  ^xpe  vilissiniis  tionii. 
nibiis  dati  sunt  in  dircptiont-in.  (de  Nugis  Curialium,  1.  vi.  c.  24.  p. 
.■iH7.)  Ill  the  next  pai;e,  lie  blames  the  rasliness  and  infidelity  of  the 
Konians,  uhom  their  bishops  vainly  strove  to  conciliate  by  ffifls,  in- 
stead of  virtues.  It  isa  pity  that  thismiscellaneous  writer  hasnot  piven 
us  less  morality  and  erudition,  and  more  pictures  of  himself  and  the 
times. 

1  Hume's  History  of  Fni^jand,  vol.  i.  p.  419.  The  same  writer  has 
Kiveii  us,  from  Fitx  Stephen,  a  singular  act  of  cruelty  perpetrated  on 
the  tlercy  by  Gei.lTrey,  the  father  of  Henry  H.  "  When  he  was 
master  of  Normandy,  the  chapter  of  Seez  presumed,  without  his  con- 
sent, to  proceed  to  the  election  of  a  bishop:  ii[ion  which  lie  ordered 
all  of  them,  with  the  bishop  elei-t.  to  be  castrated,  and  made  all  their 
testicles  be  brought  him  in  a  platter."  Of  the  pain  and  dau-ser  they 
i.ii^:ht  jiustly  complain  ;  yet,  since  they  had  vowed  chastity,  he  deprived 
them  of  3  supertluiius  Ircasure. 

a>  From  Leo  I\-  aiif)  (Jrejjory  VII.  an  authentic  and  contemporary 


murder.  A  repetition  "  of  such  capricious  brutality! 
without  connexion  or  design,  would  be  tedious  and 
disgusting  ;  and  I  shall  content  mysilf  with  somr) 
events  of  the  twelfth  century,  which  represent  the' 
state  of  the  popes  and  the  city.  On  holy  Thursday, 
while    Paschal    oHiciatcd    before   the     „     ,  ,  ,, 

I'aschaf    II. 

altar  he  was  interrupted  by  the  ela-  A-  D. 
mours  ol  the  multitude,  who  imperi- 
ously demanded  the  confirmation  of  a  favourite 
magistrate.  His  silence  exasperated  their  fury  : 
his  pious  refusal  to  mingle  the  affairs  of  earth  and 
heaven  was  encountered  with  menaces  and  oaths, 
that  he  should  be  the  cause  and  the  witness  of  the 
public  ruin.  During  the  festival  of  Easter,  while 
the  bishop  and  the  clergy,  barefoot  and  in  proces- 
sion, visited  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs,  they  were 
twice  assaulted,  at  the  bridge  of  St.  Angelo,  and 
before  the  capitol,  with  volleys  of  stones  and  darts. 
The  houses  of  his  adherents  were  levelled  with  the 
ground  :  Paschal  escaped  with  diliieulty  and  dan- 
ger :  he  levied  an  army  in  the  patrimony  of  St. 
Peter ;  and  his  last  days  were  imbiltered  by  suffer- 
ing and  inllicting  the  calamities  of  civil  war.  The 
scenes  that  followed  the  election  of  his     „  , 

Gelasnis    II. 

successor  Gelasius  the  second  were  A.  D. 
still  more  scandalous  to  the  church  and 
city.  Cencio  Frangipani,"  a  potent  and  factious 
baron,  burst  into  the  assembly  furious  and  in  arms  : 
the  cardinals  were  stripped,  beaten,  and  trampled 
under  foot;  and  he  seized,  without  pity  or  respect, 
the  vicar  of  Christ  by  the  throat.  Gelasius  was 
dragged  by  his  hair  along  the  ground,  buffeted  with 
blows,  wounded  with  spurs,  and  bound  with  an 
iron  chain  in  the  house  of  his  brutal  tyrant.  An 
insunection  of  the  people  delivered  their  bishop  : 
the  rival  families  opposed  the  violence  of  the  Fran- 
gipani  ;  and  Cencio,  who  sued  for  pardon,  repented 
of  the  failure,  rather  than  of  the  guilt,  of  liis  enter- 
prise. Not  many  days  had  elapsed,  when  the  pope 
was  again  assaulted  at  the  altar.  While  his  friends 
and  enemies  were  engaged  in  a  bloody  contest,  he 
escaped  in  his  sacerdotal  garments.  In  this  un- 
worthy flight,  wliich  excited  the  compassion  of  the 
Roman  matrons,  his  attendants  were  scattered  or 
unhorsed:  and,  in  the  fields  behind  the  church  of 
St.  Peter,  his  successor  was  found  alone  and  half- 
dead  with  fear  and  fatigue.  Shaking  the  dust 
from  his  feet,  the  apostle  withdrew  from  a  city  in 
which  his  dignity  was  insulted  and  his  person  was 

series  <.f  (lie  lives  of  the  popes  by  the  cardinal  of  .Arragon,  Pandulphus 
Pisaniis.  Bernard  Guido,  &c-  is  inserted  in  the  Italian  Historians  of 
Miiratori,  (toiij.  iii.  p.  i.  p.  277 — n85.)  and  has  been  always  before  my 
eyes. 

n  The  dales  of  years  in  the  raar;:in,  may  lhroii;;hout  this  chapter  be 
niirlerstood  as  tacit  references  to  the  Annals  of  Muratori,  my  ordinary 
and  excellent  guide.  He  uses,  and  indeed  onotes,  with  the  freedom  of 
a  master,  his  ^reat  Collection  of  the  Italian  Historians,  in  twenty. eifilit 
volumes;  and  as  that  treasure  is  in  my  library,  I  have  thought  it  an 
amusement,  if  not  a  duty,  to  consult  the  ori;;inals- 

u  I  cannot  refrain  from  transcribing  the  Ilij;Ii-coloured  words  ofP.ni- 
dnlphus  Pisanus;  (p-  384.)  Hocaudiens  inlinicus  [lacis  atquetiirbator 
.iaiii  fatiis  Centins  Frajapane,  more  draconis  immanissimi  sibilans,  et  al> 
inns  pectoribus  Irahens  lon^a  siispiria,  nci  iiiclns  retro  [;ladio  sine  mor^, 
cncnrrit,  valvas  ac  fores  confrejcit.  Kcclesiam  furibundus  intruiit, 
itide  cnstode  remoto  papam  per  j^ulam  accepit,  distra.Kit,  pu^iiis  calci- 
busrpie  percussit,  et  tanquam  brntum  animal  intra  limcn  ecclesiie  a. 
enter  calraribns  cruentuvit ;  el  latro  tantum  dominum  per  capillos  rt 
br.ichia,  Jesu  bono  interim  dormieiite,  delraxit,  ad  domum  usque  dc« 
duxit,  inibi  eatenavil  et  inthlsit. 
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endangered  ;  and  the  vanity  of  sacerdotal  ambition 
is  revealed  in  tlie  involuntary  confession,  that  one 
emperor  was  more  tolerable  than  twenty.''  These 
examples  might  suffice  ;  but  I  cannot  forget  the 
sufferings  of  two  pontiffs  of  the  same  age,  the  se- 
cond and  third  of  the  name  of  Lu- 
cius. The  former,  as  he  ascended  in 
battle  array  to  assault  the  capitol,  was 
struck  on  the  temple  by  a  stone,  and 
expired  in  a  few  days.  The  latter  was 
severely  wounded  in  the  persons  of  his  servants. 
In  a  civil  commotion,  several  of  his  priests  had 
been  made  prisoners  ;  and  the  inluiman  Romans, 
reserving  one  as  a  guide  for  his  brethren,  put  out 
their  eyes,  crowned  them  with  ludicrous  mitres, 
mounted  them  on  asses  with  their  faces  to  tlie  tail, 
and  extorted  an  oath,  that,  in  this  wretched  condi- 
tion, they  should  offer  themselves  as  a  lesson  to  the 
head  of  the  cburch.  Hope  or  fear,  lassitude  or  re- 
morse, the  characters  of  the  men,  and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times,  might  sometimes  obtain  an 
interval  of  peace  and  obedience  ;  and  the  pope  was 
restored  with  joyful  acclamations  to  the  Lateran  or 
Vatican,  from  whence  he  had  been  driven  with 
threats  and  violence.  But  the  root  of  mischief  was 
deep  and  perennial ;  and  a  momentary  calm  was 
preceded  and  followed  by  such  tempests  as  had 
almost  sunk  the  bark  of  St.  Peter.  Rome  continu- 
ally presented  the  aspect  of  war  and  discord:  the 
churches  and  palaces  were  fortified  and  assaulted 
by  the  factions  and  families ;  and  after  giving 
peace  to  Europe,  Calistus  the  second 
alone  had  resolution  and  power  to 
prohibit  the  use  of  private  arms  in  the 
metropolis.  Among  the  nations  who 
revered  the  apostolic  throne,  the  tu- 
mults of  Rome  provoked  a  general  indignation  ;  and 
in  a  letter  to  his  disciple  Eugenius  the  third,  St. 
Bernard,  with  the  sharpness  of  his  wit  and  zeal,  has 
stigmatized   the   vices   of   the   rebellious   people.' 

"  Who  is  ignorant,"  says  the   monk 
Character  of  the        .    _,    .  ,,     „  ^i  ■,  i 

Romans  by  St.  of  Clairvaux,  "  of  the  vanity  and  ar- 
Bernard.  rogancc   of  the    Romans?     a   nation 

nursed  in  sedition,  cruel,  untractable,  and  scorn- 
ing to  obey,  unless  they  are  too  feeble  to  resist. 
When  they  promise  to  serve,  they  aspire  to  reign  ; 
if  they  swear  allegiance,  they  watch  the  opportunity 
of  revolt;  yet  they  vent  their  discontent  in  loud 
clamours  if  your  doors  or  your  counsels  are  shut 
against  them.  Dexterous  in  mischief,  they  have 
never  learnt  the  science  of  doing  good.     Odious  to 


1)  Eiro  coram  Deo  ct  ecclcsia  dico,  si  unriuam  pos.sibile  es.set,  mallem 
unutn  imperatorem  qliani  tot  doniinos.  (Vit.  Gel.as.  II.  p.  398.) 

<1  Quid  tam  iintum  secuiis  quani  protervia  et  cervicositas  Romano- 
rum  !  Gens  insncta  paci,  tumultui  assneta.  {;ens  immitis  et  intrarta. 
hilis  usfiue  adhuc,  suhdi  nescia,  nisi  rum  non  valet  resistere,  (de  Consi. 
der.1t.  I,  iv.  c.  2.  p.  441.)  The  saint  takes  breath,  and  tlien  begins 
ajain:  Hi,  invisi  terra;  et  coelo,  utrique  injecerc  manus,  &e.  (p.  443.) 

r  Asa  Roman  citizen,  Petrarch  takes  leave  to  observe,  that  Bernard, 
though  a  saint,  wfis  a  man  ;  tliat  he  mi;,'ht  he  provoked  by  resentment, 
and  possibly  rc'penl  of  his  hasty  passion,  &c.  (Memoires  snr  la  Vie  de 
Pelrarepie.  torn.  i.  p.  330.) 

t  Barontus.  in  his  index  t<i  the  twelfth  volume  of  bis  Annals,  has 
found  a  fair  and  easy  excuse.  He  makes  two  heads,  of  llomani  Ciitho. 
lici,  and  Schisinatici :  to  the  former  he  applies  all  the  good,  to  the 
latter  all  tlie  evil,  that  is  told  of  the  city.  . 

t  The  heresies  of  Ihe  twelflh  cenlury  may  be  found  in  Mosheim, 
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earth  and  heaven,  impious  to  God,  seditious  among 
themselves,  jealous  of  their  neighbours,  inhuman 
to  strangers,  they  love  no  one,  by  no  one  are  they 
beloved  ;  and  while  they  wish  to  inspire  fear,  they 
live  in  base  and  continual  apprehension.  They 
will  not  submit  ;  they  know  not  how  to  govern  ; 
faithless  to  their  superiors,  intolerable  to  their 
equals,  ungrateful  to  their  benefactors,  and  alike 
impudent  in  their  demands  and  their  refusals. 
Lofty  in  promise,  poor  in  execution  ;  adulation  and 
calumny,  perfidy  and  treason,  are  the  familiar  arts 
of  their  policy."  Surely  this  dark  portrait  is  not 
coloured  by  the  pencil  of  christian  charity  ;'  yet  the 
features,  however  harsh  and  ugly,  express  a  lively 
resemblance  of  the  Romans  of  the  twelfth  century.' 
The  Jews  had  rejected  the  Christ  political  heresy 
when  he  appeared  among  them  in  a  b,,*'^"'*^  °' 
plebeian  character;  and  the  Romans  A.  D.  luo. 
might  plead  their  ignorance  of  his  vicar  when  he 
assumed  the  pomp  and  pride  of  a  temporal  sove- 
reign. In  the  busy  age  of  the  crusades,  some  sparks 
of  curiosity  and  reason  were  rekindled  in  the 
western  world  :  the  heresy  of  Bulgaria,  the  Pauli- 
cian  sect,  was  successfully  transplanted  into  the 
soil  of  Italy  and  France  ;  tlie  Gnostic  visions  were 
mingled  with  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel ;  and  the 
enemies  of  the  clergy  reconciled  their  passions  with 
their  conscience,  the  desire  of  freedom  with  the 
profession  of  piety.'  The  trumpet  of  Roman  liberty 
was  first  sounded  by  Arnold  of  Brescia,"  whose  pro- 
motion in  the  church  was  confined  to  the  lowest 
rank,  and  who  wore  the  monastic  habit  rather  as  a 
garb  of  poverty  than  as  a  uniform  of  obedience. 
His  adversaries  could  not  deny  the  wit  and  elo- 
quence which  they  severely  felt :  they  confess  with 
reluctance  the  specious  purity  of  his  morals;  and 
his  errors  were  recommended  to  the  public  by  a 
mixture  of  important  and  beneficial  truths.  In  his 
theological  studies,  he  had  been  the  disciple  of  the 
famous  and  unfortunate  Abelard,^  who  was  like- 
wise involved  in  the  suspicion  of  heresy  :  but  the 
lover  of  Eloisa  was  of  a  soft  and  llcxible  nature ; 
and  his  ecclesiastic  judges  were  edified  and  dis- 
armed by  the  humility  of  his  repentance.  From 
this  master,  Arnold  most  probably  imbibed  some 
metaphysical  definitions  of  the  Trinity,  repugnant 
to  the  taste  of  the  limes:  his  ideas  of  baptism  and 
the  eucharist  are  loosely  censured  :  but  a  political 
Iieresy  was  the  source  of  his  fame  and  misfor- 
tunes. He  presumed  to  quote  tUe  declaration  of 
Christ,  that  his  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world  :  he 

(liislilut,  Hi.-t.  Eccles.  p.  41il— 427.)  who  entertains  a  favourable  opinion 
of  Arnold  of  Brescia.  In  the  fifty-fourth  chapter  I  have  described  the 
seel  of  the  Paulicians,  and  followed  their  iniy;ration  from  Armenia  to 
Thrace  and  Bulpjaria,  Italy  and  France. 

u  The  original  pieliircs  of  Arnold  of  Brescia  are  drawn  hy  Ottm. 
bishop  of  Frisingen,  (Cliron.  I.  vii.  e.  31.  de  Geslis  Frederici  I.  I.  i.  r. 
27  I.  ii-  c.  21.)  and  in  the  third  hook  of  the  I.i^urinus  a  iM>em  of 
riiiiilher.  who  flnnrished  A.  D.  12IIII,  in  the  monastery  of  Paris  near 
Basil.  (Fabric.  Bihliot.  Latin,  med.  et  iiifimx  .Etatis,  lom.  iii.  p. 
174,  17.^.)  The  lonff  i>as.sa!;e  that  relates  to  Arnold,  is  prKxhtced  by 
Giiclliinan,  (de  Rebus  llelvelicis,  I.  iii.  e,  5.  p.  108.) 

s  The  wicked  wit  of  lUyle  was  amused  in  oimiiosintr.  with  miieh 
levity  and  Icirning,  the  articles  of  ABKI,.»Rll,  F(U  mtB,«,  llKl.oiss, 
in  his  Dictionnaire  Critique.  The  dispute  of  Ahelard  and  St.  Bernar«I, 
of  scholastic  and  positive  divinity,  is  well  understood  by  Mosheim. 
(Inslitul.  Hist.  Eccles.  p.  412—415.) 
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boldly  maintained,  tliat  tlic  sword  and  the  sceptre 
were  intrusted  to  tlie  civil  magistrate  ;  that  tempo- 
ral honours  and  possessions  were  lawfully  vested  in 
seeular  persons;  that  the  abbots,  the  bishops,  and 
the  pope  himself,  must  renounee  either  their  state 
or  their  salvation;  and  that  after  the  loss  of  their 
revenues,  the  voluntary  tithes  and  oblations  of  the 
faithful  would  suiliee,  not  indeed  for  luxury  and 
avarice,  but  for  a  frugal  life  in  the  exercise  of  spi- 
ritual labours.  During  a  short  time,  the  preacher 
was  revered  as  a  patriot ;  and  the  discontent,  or  re- 
volt, of  Brescia  against  her  bishop,  was  the  lirst- 
fruits  of  his  dangerous  lessons.  But  the  favour  of 
the  people  is  less  permanent  than  the  resentment  of 
the  priest ;  and  after  the  heresy  of  Arnold  bad  been 
condemned  by  Innocent  the  second,*^  in  the  general 
council  of  the  Lateran,  the  magistrates  themselves 
were  urged  by  prejudice  and  fear  to  execute  the 
sentence  of  the  church.  Italy  could  no  longer 
aft'ord  a  refuge  ;  and  the  disciple  of  Abelard  escap- 
ed beyond  the  Alps,  till  he  found  a  safe  and  hospi- 
table shelter  in  Zurich,  now  the  first  of  the  Swiss 
cantons.  From  a  Roman  station,"  a  royal  villa,  a 
chapter  of  noble  virgins,  Zurich  had  gradually  in- 
creased to  a  free  and  flourishing  city;  where  the 
appeals  of  the  Milanese  were  sometimes  tried  by 
the  imperial  commissaries.*  In  an  age  less  ripe  for 
reformation,  tlie  pr;ecursor  of  Zuinglius  was  heard 
with  applause  :  a  brave  and  simple  people  imbibed 
and  long  retained  the  colour  of  his  opinions:  and 
his  art,  or  merit,  seduced  the  bishop  of  Constance, 
and  even  the  pope's  legate,  who  forgot,  for  his  sake, 
the  interest  of  their  master  and  their  order.  Their 
tardy  zeal  was  quickened  by  the  tierce  exhortations 
of  St.  Bernard  ;''  and  the  enemy  of  the  church  was 
diiven  by  persecution  to  the  desperate  measure  of 
erecting  his  standard  in  Rome  itself,  in  the  face  of 
the  successor  of  St.  Peter. 
He  exiiorts  the         Yet  the  courage  of  Arnold  was  not 

Romans  to  re.  ,         •,,.,.  . 

store  the  repub.  devoid  ot  discretion  :  he  was  protect- 
"^'  A.  D.  *'''  snd  had  perhaps  been  invited,  by 
1144-U54.  the  nobles  and  people ;  and  in  the  ser- 
vice of  freedom,  his  eloquence  thundered  over  the 
seven  hills.  Blending  in  the  same  discourse  the 
texts  of  Livy  and  St.  Paul,  uniting  the  motives  of 
gospel  and  of  classic  entliusiasm,  he  admonished 
tlie  Romans,  how  strangely  their  patience  and  the 
vices  of  the  clergy  had  degenerated  from  the  pri- 
mitive times  of  the  church  and  the  city.  He  ex- 
horted them  to  assert  the  inalienable  rights  of  men 
and  christians ;  to  restore  the  laws  and  magistrates 

y  Daninatus  ab  illo 

Prifsule,  qui  nuraeros  vetitum  coDtinpere  nostros 
Nomen  ab  innoaia  dllcit  lauilabile  vita. 
We  may  applaud  the  dexterity  and  correctness  of  Ligurinus,  who  turns 
the  unpoetica)  name  of  Innocent  U.  into  a  comphinent. 

»  A  Roman  inscription  of  Statio  Turicensis  has  been  found  at  Ziiricli, 
(D'Anville,  Notice  de  I'ancienne  Oaille,  p.  fi42~644.)  but  it  is  without 
sufficient  warrant,  that  the  city  and  canton  have  usurped,  and  even 
rnonopohzed,  the  names  of  Tigurum  and  Pagus  Tigurinus. 

»  (•uilliman  (de  Rebus  Helveticis,  I.  iii.c.  S.  p.  100.)  recapitulates  the 
donation  (A.  D.  833.)  of  the  emperor  Lewis  the  Pious  to  his  daugliter 
the  Abliess  Hilde^-ardis.  Curtim  nostram  TureRuni  in  duratil  Alaroan- 
iiia;  III  I  .igo  Durgau^iisi,  with  villages,  woods,  meadows,  waters,  slaves, 
ehiirclies.  See.  a  noble  gift.  Charles  the  Bald  gave  the  jusracmetir,  the 
city  was  walled  under  Otho  1.  and  the  line  of  the  bishop  of  Frisingen, 

Nobile  Turegum  milltarum  copia  reniro, 
i»  repeated  with  pleasure  by  the  antiquaries  of  Zurich. 


of  the  republic;  to  respect  the  iwmv  of  the  em- 
peror ;  but  to  eonline  their  .sheplicrd  (o  the  spiritual 
government  of  his  Hock.'--  Nor  could  his  spiritual 
government  escape  the  censure  and  control  of  the 
reformer ;  and  the  inferior  clergy  were  taught  by 
his  lessons  to  resist  the  cardinals,  who  had  usurped  a 
despotic  command  over  the  twenty-eight  regions  or 
parishes  of  Rome."'  The  revolution  was  not  ac- 
complished without  rapine  and  violence,  the  clVusion 
of  blood  and  the  demolition  of  houses  :  the  victori- 
ous faction  was  enriched  with  the  spoils  of  the 
clergy  and  the  adverse  nobles.  Arnold  of  Brescia 
enjoyed,  or  deplored,  the  efi'cets  of  his  mission  :  his 
reign  continued  above  ten  years,  while  two  popes, 
Innocent  the  second  and  Anastasius  the  fourth, 
either  trembled  in  the  Vatican,  or  wandered  as 
exiles  in  the  adjacent  cities.  They  were  succeeded 
by  a  more  vigorous  and  fortunate  pontiff,  Adrian 
the  fourth,"^  the  only  Englishman  who  has  ascended 
the  throne  of  St.  Peter  ;  and  whose  merit  emerged 
from  the  mean  condition  of  a  monk,  and  almost  a 
beggar,  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Albans.  On  the 
first  provocation,  of  a  cardinal  killed  or  wounded 
in  the  streets,  he  cast  an  interdict  on  the  guilty 
people ;  and,  from  Christmas  to  Easter,  Rome  was 
deprived  of  the  real  or  imaginary  comforts  of  re- 
ligious worship.  The  Romans  had  despised  their 
temporal  prince  ;  they  submitted  with  grief  and 
terror  to  the  censures  of  their  spiritual  father  ;  their 
guilt  was  expiated  by  penance,  and  the  banishment 
of  the  seditious  preacher  was  the  price  of  their  ab- 
solution. But  the  revenge  of  Adrian  was  yet  un- 
satisfied, and  the  approachingcoronation  of  Frederic 
Barbarossa  was  fatal  to  the  bold  reformer,  who  had 
offended,  though  not  in  an  equal  degree,  the  heads  of 
the  church  and  state.  In  their  interview  at  Viterbo, 
the  pope  represented  to  the  emperor  the  furious  un- 
governable spirit  of  the  Romans ;  the  insults,  the 
injuries,  the  fears,  to  which  his  person  and  bis 
clergy  were  continually  exposed  ;  and  the  perni- 
cious tendency  of  the  heresy  of  Arnold,  which  must 
subvert  the  principles  of  civil,  as  well  as  ecclesias- 
tical, subordination.  Frederic  was  convinced  by 
these  arguments,  or  tempted  by  the  desire  of  the  im- 
perial crown  :  in  the  balance  of  ambition,  the  inno- 
cence or  life  of  an  individual  is  of  small  account; 
and  tlicir  common  enemy  was  sacrificed  to  a  mo- 
ment of  political  concord.  After  his  retreat  from 
Rome,  Arnold  had  been  protected  by  the  viscounts 
of  Campania,  from  whom  he  was  extorted  by  the 
power  of  Cassar :  the  prasfect  of  the  city  pronounced 

h  Rernard,  cpistol.  cxcv.  cxcvi.  torn  i.  p.  1S7— 190.     Amidst  his  in- 
vectives he  drops  a  precious  acknowledgment,  qui  utinani  ([uani  saiiii* 
es.«et  doctrinSB  quam  districtK  est  vitse.     He  owns  that  Arnold  would 
be  A  valuable  acquisition  for  the  church. 
'•  He  advised  the  Romans, 

Consiliis  armisquesua  moderaminasumma 
Arbitrio  tractare  suo  ;  nil  .juris  in  hac  re 
Pontitici  summo,  modicum  concedei-e  regi 
Siiadebat  popiilo.     Sic  Ifesii  stultus  utraque 
Majestite,  reiim  geminae  se  fecerat  aulae. 
Nor  is  the  poetry  of  Gunther  different  from  the  |irose  of  Olho. 

it  Sec  Baroiiius  (A.  I).  1148,  No.  38,  39.)  from  the  Vatican  MSS.  He 
oudly  condemns  Arnold,  (A.  D.  1141,  No.  3.)  as  the  father  of  the  |in. 
Iitical  heretics,  whose  influence  then  hurt  him  in  France. 

e  Tile  English  reader  may  consult  the  Biographia  Biitannica,  ADUI- 
.\N  IV.  hut  our  own  writerH  have  added  nothing  to  the  fame  or  merits 
of  their  countrvman. 
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His  execution,  ms  ^cutc...;c  ,  tlic  martyr 
A.  D.  ii5i.  ^vas  burnt  alive  in  the  presence  of  a 
careless  and  ungrateful  people  ;  and  his  ashes  were 
cast  into  the  Tiber,  lest  the  heretics  should  collect 
and  worship  the  relics  of  their  raaster.f  The  clergy 
triumphed  in  his  death  :  with  his  ashes,  his  sect  was 
dispersed ;  his  memory  still  lived  in  the  minds  of 
the  Romans.  From  his  school  they  had  probably 
derived  a  new  article  of  faith,  that  the  metropolis 
of  the  catholic  church  is  exempt  from  the  penalties 
of  excommunication  and  interdict.  Their  bishops 
might  argue,  that  the  supreme  jurisdiction,  which 
they  exercised  over  kings  and  nations,  more  espe- 
cially embraced  the  city  and  diocese  of  the  prince 
of  the  apostles.  But  they  preached  to  the  winds, 
and  the  same  principle  that  weakened  the  effect, 
must  temper  the  abuse,  of  the  thunders  of  the 
Vatican. 

The  love  of  ancient  freedom  has  en- 

liestoration  of 
the  senate,  couraged  a  belief,  that  as  early  as  the 
A.D.  I14J.  jgjj^[j  century,  in  their  first  struggles 
against  the  Saxon  Othos,  the  commonwealth  was 
vindicated  and  restored  by  the  senate  and  people  of 
Rome  ;  that  two  consuls  were  annually  elected 
among  the  nobles,  and  that  ten  or  twelve  plebeian 
magistrates  revived  the  name  and  office  of  the  tri- 
bunes of  the  commons. 6  But  this  venerable  struc- 
ture disappears  before  the  light  of  criticism.  In  the 
darkness  of  the  middle  ages,  the  appellations  of 
senators,  of  consuls,  of  the  sons  of  consuls,  may 
sometimes  be  discovered."  They  were  bestowed  by 
the  emperors,  or  assumed  by  the  most  powerful 
citizens,  to  denote  their  rank,  their  honours,'  and 
perhaps  the  claim  of  a  pure  and  patrician  descent; 
but  they  float  on  the  surface,  without  a  series  or  a 
substance,  the  titles  of  men,  not  the  orders  of  go- 
vernment ;  I*  and  it  is  only  from  the  year  of  Christ 
one  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty-four,  that  the 
establishment  of  the  senate  is  dated,  as  a  glorious 
a3ra,  in  the  acts  of  the  city.  A  new  constitution 
was  hastily  framed  by  private  ambition  or  popular 
enthusiasm  ;  nor  could  Rome,  in  tlie  twelfth  century, 
produce  an  antiquary  to  explain,  or  a  legislator  to 
restore,  the  harmony  and  proportions  of  the  ancient 
model.  The  assembly  of  a  free,  of  an  armed 
people,  will  ever  speak  in  loud  and  weighty  accla- 

f  Besides  the  liistorian  and  poet  already  quoted,  the  last  adventures 
of  Arnold  are  related  by  the  Biographer  of  Adrian  IV.  (Muratori, 
Script.  Rerum  Hal.  torn.  iii.  p.  i.  p.  4-11,  "Wa.) 

g  Ducange  (Gloss.  Latinitatis  media:;  et  infinia^  jEtatis,  Decar- 
chones,  torn.  ii.  p.  726.)  gives  tne  a  quotation  from  Blondus;  (decad. 
ii.  1.  ii.)  Duo  consules  ex  nobilitate  quotannis  fiebant,  <ini  ad  vetustuni 
consulum  exemplar  summre  rerum  pra?essent.  And  in  Sigonius  (de 
Regno  Italian,  1.  vi.  0pp.  torn.  ii.  p.  4UU.)  1  read  of  the  consuls  and  tri. 
bunes  of  the  tenth  century.  Botli  Blondus,  anil  even  Sigonius,  too 
freely  copied  the  classic  method  of  supplying  from  reason  or  fancy  the 
deficiency  of  records. 

h  In  the  panegyric  of  Berengarins  {Muratori,  Script.  Rer.  Ital.  torn.  ii. 
p.  i.  p.  408.)  a  Roman  is  mentioned  as  cousulis  nalus  in  the  beginning  of 
the  tenth  century.  Muratori  (dissert,  v.)  discovers  in  the  years  952  and 
956,  Gratianus  in  Dei  nomine  consul  ct  dux,  Georgius  consul  et  dux; 
and  in  lOl.'/,  Romanus,  brother  of  Gregory  VIII.  proudly,  but  vaguely  , 
styles  himself  consul  et  dux  et  omnium  Romanorum  senator, 

i  As  late  as  the  tenth  century,  the  Greek  emperors  conferred  on  the 
dukes  of  Venice,  Naples,  Araalphi,  Stc.  the  title  of  vwaroc  or  consuls; 
(see  Chron.  Sagornini,  passim;)  and  the  successors  of  Charlemagne  would 
not  abdicate  any  of  their  prerogative.  But  in  general,  Uie  names  of 
coTiKul  and  senator,  which  may  be  found  among  the  French  and  Gcr. 
mans,  signify  no  more  than  count  and  lord.  {Sitineur,  Ducauge,  Glossjir.) 
The  monkish  writers  are  often  ambitious  of  fine  classic  words. 

l<  The  most  constitutional  form,  is  a  diploma  of  Oliio  III.  (A.  D. 


mations.  But  the  regular  distribution  of  the  thirty- 
live  tribes,  the  nice  balance  of  the  wealth  and 
numbers  of  the  centuries,  the  debates  of  the  adverse 
orators,'  and  the  slow  operation  of  votes  and  ballots, 
could  not  easily  be  adapted  by  a  blind  multitude, 
ignorant  of  the  arts,  and  insensible  of  the  benefits, 
of  legal  government.  It  was  proposed  by  Arnold 
to  revive  and  discriminate  the  equestrian  order ; 
but  what  could  be  the  motive  or  measure  of  such 
distinction?'  The  pecuniary  qualification  of  the 
knights  must  have  been  reduced  to  the  poverty  of 
the  times  :  those  times  no  longer  required  their  civil 
functions  of  judges  and  farmers  of  the  revenue  ;  and 
their  primitive  duty,  their  military  service  on  horse- 
back, was  more  nobly  supplied  by  feudal  tenures 
and  the  spirit  of  chivalry.  The  jurisprudence  of  the 
republic  was  useless  and  unknown :  the  nations  and 
families  of  Italy  who  lived  under  the  Roman  and 
barbaric  laws  were  insensibly  mingled  in  a  common 
mass ;  and  some  faint  tradition,  some  imperfect 
fragments,  preserved  the  memory  of  the  Code  and 
Pandects  of  Justinian.  With  their  liberty  the  Ro- 
mans might  doubtless  have  restored  the  appellation 
and  office  of  consuls  ;  had  they  not  disdained  a  title 
so  promiscuously  adopted  in  the  Italian  cities,  that 
it  has  finally  settled  on  the  humble  station  of  the 
agents  of  commerce  in  a  foreign  land.  But  the 
rights  of  the  tribunes,  the  formidable  word  that  ar- 
rested the  public  counsels,  suppose  or  must  produce 
a  legitimate  democracy.  The  old  patricians  were 
the  subjects,  the  modern  barons  the  tyrants,  of  the 
state  ;  nor  would  the  enemies  of  peace  and  order, 
who  insulted  the  vicar  of  Christ,  have  long  respected 
the  unarmed  sanctity  of  a  plebeian  magistrate." 

In  the  revolution  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, which  gave  a  new  existence  and 
a;ra  to  Rome,  we  may  observe  the  real  and  impor- 
tant events  that  marked  or  confirmed  her  political 
independence.  I.  The  Capitoline  hill,  one  of  her 
seven  eminences,"  is  about  four  hundred  yards  in 
length,  and  two  hundred  in  breadth.  A  flight  of  a 
hundred  steps  led  to  the  summit  of  the  Tarpcian 
rock  ;  and  far  steeper  was  the  ascent  before  the  de- 
clivities had  been  smoothed  and  the  precipices  filled 
by  the  ruins  of  fallen  edifices.  From  the  earliest 
ages,  the  Capitol  had  been  used  as  a  temple  in 

99S)  Consulibussenatus  populique  Rom.ani ;  but  the  act  is  prob.ibly 
spurious.  At  the  coron.ation  of  Henry  I.  A.  D.  1014,  the  liisluriau 
Dithmar  (apud  Muratori,  dissert,  xxiii.)  describes  him,  a  senatoribns 
duodecim  vallatnm,  quorum  sex  rasi  harbii,  alii  prolixS,  myslice  ince- 
debant  cum  baculis.  The  senate  is  mentioned  in  the  panegyric  of  Be. 
rengarius.  (p.  40G.) 

1  In  ancient  Rome,  the  equestrian  order  was  not  ranked  with  the 
senate  and  people  as  a  third  branch  of  the, republic  till  the  consulship 
of  Cicero,  who  assumes  the  merit  of  the  establishment.  (Plin.  Hist. 
Natur.  xxxiii.  3.  Beaufort,  Itepuhliqnc  Romaine,  tom.  i.  p.  344— ISS.) 
in  The  republican  plan  of  Arnold  of  Brescia  is  thus  stated  by  Guii- 
ther : 

(iuiii  etiam  titulos  urbis  renovare  vctustos; 

iSomine  plebeio  sccernere  uomen  equestre, 

.lura  tribunorum,  sanctum  reparare  senatuni, 

Et  senio  fes.s.asuultasque  reponere  leges. 

Lapsaruinosis,  ct  adhuc  pendeutia  muris 

Reddcre  primwvo  Capitoha  priscanitori. 
But  of  these  reformations,  some  were  no  more  than  ideas  others  no 
niore  than  words. 

n  After  many  disputes  among  the  antiquaries  of  Rome,  it  seems  de. 
termined,  that  the  summit  oftlie  Capitoline  hill  next  the  river  is  strict- 
ly the  JMous  Tarpeius,  the  Arx  ;  and  that  on  the  other  summit,  the 
cliurch  and  conventof  Araceli.the  barefoot  friars  of  St.  Francis  occupy 
the  temple  of  .lupiter.  (Nardiui.  Roma  Antica.  I.  v.  c.  11— lli.) 
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peace,  a  fortress  in  war  ;  after  the  loss  of  tlie  city, 
it  maintained  a  siege  against  the  victorious  Gauls, 
and  tlie  sanctuary  of  empire  was  occupied,  as- 
saulted, and  burnt,  in  the  civil  wars  of  Vitellius 
and  N'espasian."  The  temples  of  Jupiter  and  his 
kindred  deities  had  crundjled  into  dust ;  their  place 
was  supplied  by  monasteries  and  houses  ;  and  the 
solid  walls,  the  long  and  shelving  porticoes,  were 
decayed  or  ruined  by  the  lapse  of  time.  It  was  the 
first  act  of  the  Romans,  an  act  of  freedom,  to  restore 
the  strength,  though  not  the  beauty,  of  the  Capitol; 
to  fortify  tlie  seat  of  their  arms  and  counsels  ;  and 
as  often  as  they  ascended  the  hill,  the  coldest  minds 
must  have  glowed  with  the  remembrance  of  their 

ancestors.     II.  The  first   Cajsars  had 
Tlie  coin.        ,  .  ,      .  ,     ,  ,      . 

been  invested  with  the  exclusive  coin- 
age of  the  gold  and  silver  ;  to  the  senate  they  aban- 
doned the  baser  metal  of  bronze  or  copper  :p  the 
emblems  and  legends  were  inscribedonamore ample 
field  by  the  genius  of  llattery  ;  and  the  prince  was 
relieved  from  the  eareof  celebrating  his  own  virtues. 
The  successors  of  Diocletian  despised  even  the 
flattery  of  the  senate :  their  royal  officers  at  Rome, 
and  in  the  provinces,  assumed  the  sole  direction 
of  the  mint ;  and  the  same  prerogative  was  inhe- 
rited by  the  Gothic  kings  of  Italy,  and  the  long 
series  of  the  Greek,  the  French,  and  the  German 
dynasties.  After  an  abdication  of  eight  hundred 
years,  the  Roman  senate  asserted  this  honourable 
and  lucrative  privilege ;  which  was  tacitly  renounced 
by  the  popes,  from  Paschal  the  second  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  their  residence  beyond  the  Alps.  Some 
of  these  republican  coins  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries  are  shown  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious. 
On  one  of  these,  a  gold  medal,  Christ  is  depictured 
holding  in  his  left  hand  a  book  with  this  inscription : 
"  The  vow  OF  the  Roman  senate  and  people: 
Rome  the  capital  of  the  world;"  on  there- 
verse,  St.  Peter  delivering  a  banner  to  a  kneeling 
senator  in  his  cap  and  gown,  with  the  name  and 
The  pri'feci  of  arms  of  his  family  impressed  on  his 
theciiy.  shield.i     III.    With   the   empire,  the 

pra^fect  of  the  city  had  declined  to  a  municipal 
officer;  yet  he  still  exercised  in  the  last  appeal  the 
civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  ;  and  a  drawn  sword, 
which  he  received  from  the  successors  of  Otho,  was 
the  mode  of  his  investiture  and  the   emblem  of  his 


o  Tacit.  Hist.  iii.  69,  70. 

p  This  partition  of  the  noble  and  baser  tnetals  between  tlie  emperor 
and  senate,  must  however  he  adopted,  not  as  a  positive  fact,  hut  as  the 
l)robable  opinion  of  the  best  antiquaries.  (See  tlie  Science  des  Medailles 
of  the  Pere  Joiibert,  torn.  ii.  p.  208—211.  in  the  improved  and  scarce 
edition  of  the  Baron  de  U  Bastie.) 

q  In  his  twentv-seventh  dissertation  on  the  Antiquities  of  Italy  (torn, 
ii.  p.  3.59—569.)  Muratori  exhibitsa  series ofthe  senatorian  coins,  which 
bore  the  obscure  names  of  Affortiati,  fi}fortiati,  Provisiiii,  Pnparirii. 
Durinff  this  period  all  the  popes,  witiiout  excepting  Itoniface  VIII. 
abstained  from  the  right  of  coining,  which  wa-s  resumed  by  his  succes- 
sor Benedict  XI.  and  regularly  exercised  in  the  court  of  Avignon. 

T  A  fierman  historian,  Gerard  of  Reicherspeg,  (in  Baluz.  Mtscell. 
tom.  V.  p.  64.  apud  Schmidt,  Hist,  des  Allemands,  torn.  iii.  p.  265.) 
thus  describes  the  constitution  of  Rome  in  the  eleventh  century  :  tiran. 
dinraurbiset  orbis  negotia  spectant  ad  Roniaiinm  pontilicem  itemijiie 
ad  Romanum  imperatorem,  sive  illius  vicarium  urbis  pra'fectum,  qui 
He  sua  dignitate  respicit  utrumque,  videlicet  dominum  papam  cui  facit 
linminum,  et  dominum  imperatorem  a  quo  accipit  sue  potestatis  in- 
signe.  scilicet  gladium  exertum. 

■  The  words  of  a  contemporary  writer  (Pandulph.  Pisan.  in  Vit.  Pas- 
chal II.  p.  357,  .358.)  describe  the  election  and  oath  ofthe  prspfect  in 
1118,   ii.consultis  patribus  ....  loca  pra;fectoria  ....  Laudes  prz. 


functions.'  The  dignity  was  confined  to  the  noble 
families  of  Rome  :  the  choice  of  the  people  was  rati- 
fied by  the  pope  ;  but  a  triple  oath  of  fidelity  must 
have  often  embarrassed  the  pritfect  in  the  conflict 
of  adverse  duties.'  A  servant,  in  whom  they  pos- 
sessed but  a  third  .share,  was  dismissed  by  the  in- 
dependent Romans  :  in  his  place  they  elected  a 
patrician;  but  this  title,  which  Charlemagne  had 
not  disdained,  was  too  lofty  for  a  citizen  or  a  subject; 
and,  after  tlie  first  fervour  of  rebellion,  they  consented 
without  reluctance  to  the  restoration  of  ^  p 
the  piafect.  About  fifty  years  after  Ii98-i2i6. 
this  event,  Innocent  the  third,  the  most  ambitious, 
or  at  least  the  most  fortunate,  of  the  pontiffs,  de- 
livered the  Romans  and  himself  from  this  badge  of 
foreign  dominion  :  he  invested  the  praifect  with  a 
banner  instead  of  sword,  and  absolved  him  from  all 
dependence  of  oaths  or  service  to  the  German  em- 
perors.' In  his  place  an  ecclesiastic,  a  present  or 
future  cardinal,  was  named  by  the  pope  to  the  civil 
government  of  Rome  ;  but  his  jurisdiction  has  been 
reduced  to  a  narrow  compass  ;  and  in  the  days  of 
freedom,  the  right  or  exercise  was  derived  from  the 
senate   and   people.      IV.    After  the    , 

ISumber  and 

revival  of  the  senate,"  the  conscript  choice  of  the 
fathers  (if  I  may  use  the  expression)  ^''^'^■ 
were  invested  with  the  legislative  and  executive 
power  ;  but  their  views  seldom  reached  beyond  the 
present  day  ;  and  that  day  was  most  frequently  dis- 
turbed by  violence  and  tumult.  In  its  utmost  pleni- 
tude, the  order  or  assembly  consisted  of  fifty-six 
senators,"  the  most  eminent  of  whom  were  dis- 
tinguished by  the  title  of  counsellors;  they  were 
nominated,  perhaps  annually,  by  the  people  ;  and  a 
previous  choice  of  their  electors,  ten  persons  in  each 
region,  or  parish,  might  afford  a  basis  for  a  free  and 
permanent  constitution.  The  popes,  who  in  this 
tempest  submitted  rather  to  bend  than  to  break,  con- 
firmed by  treaty  the  establishment  and  privileges  of 
the  senate,  and  expected  from  time,  peace,  and 
religion,  the  restoration  of  their  government.  The 
motives  of  public  and  private  interest  might  some- 
times draw  from  the  Romans  an  occasional  and 
temporary  sacrifice  of  their  claims  ;  and  they  re- 
newed their  oatli  of  allegiance  to  the  successor  of 
St.  Peter  and  Constantine,  the  lawful  head  of  the 
church  and  the  republic.)' 

fectorije  ....  comitorum  applausum  .  .  .  .  juraturum  populo  in  am- 
boneni  sublevant  ....  confirmari  eum  in  urbe  pripfectum  petunt. 

I  I'rbis  praefectum  ad  ligiam  fidelitatem  recepit,  et  per  niatituni 
quod  illi  donavit  de  prsfeclurii  eum  publice  investivit,  qui  usque  ad  id 
tempii-s  jurainenlo  fidelitatis  imperaton  fiiit  ohiigatus  et  ab  eo  priefec- 
tiir;e  teniiit  honorero.  (Gesta  Innocent  III.  in  Muratori,  tom.  iii.  p.  i.  p. 
487.) 

II  See  Otho  Frising.  Chron.  vii,  31.  de  Gest.  Frederic  I.  I.  i.  c.  27. 
X  Our  countryman,  Roger  Hoveden,  speaks  of  the  single  senators,  of 

the  Ctipiizzi  lainily,  &c.  quorum  temporibus  melius  regebatur  Roma 

?iiain  nunc  (A.  D'.  1194.)  est  temporibus  Ivi.  senatorum.  (Ducange, 
ilos*.  torn.  vi.  p.  191.  SeNATOBES  ) 
y  Muratori  (dissert,  xlii.  tom.  iii.  p.  785—788.)  has  published  an  ori- 
ginal treaty.  Concordia  inter  D.  nostrum  papain  Clementem  III.  et 
seiiatores  populi  Romaiii  super  regalibus  et  aliis  dignitalibus  urbis,  &c. 
anno  44*  senatns.  The  senate  speaks,  and  speaks  with  authority  :  Red- 
dimiis  ad' priesens  ....  habebinius  ....  dabitis  jiresbyteria  .  .  . 
jnrabimiis  pacem  et  ddelitatem,  &c.  A  cliartula  de  Tenemeiitis  Tus- 
ciilani,  dated  in  the  47th  year  of  the  same  ara,  and  confirmed  decreto 
amphssimi  ordinis  senatns,  acclamatione  P.  R.  publice  Capitolio  con- 
sistentis.  It  is  there  we  find  the  ditference  of  senatores  consiliarii  and 
simple  senators.  (Muratori,  dissert,  xlii.  tom.  iii.  p.  787—789) 
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The  union  and  vigour  of  a  public 
council  was  dissolved  in  a  lawless  city  ; 
and  the  Romans  soon  adopted  a  more  stiong  and 
simple  mode  of  administration.     They  condensed 
the  name  and  authority  of  the  senate  in  a  single 
magistrate,  or  two  colleagues ;    and   as  they   were 
changed  at  the  end  of  a  year,  or  of  six  months,  the 
greatness  of  the  trust  was  compensated  by  the  sliort- 
ness  of  the  term.     But  in  this  transient  reign,  the 
senators  of  Rome  indulged  their  avarice  and  ambi- 
tion:  their  justice  was  perverted  by  the  interest  of 
their  family  and  faction;  and  as  they  punished  only 
their  enemies,  they  were  obeyed  only  by  their  adher- 
ents.    Anarchy,  no  longer  tempered  by  the  pastoral 
care  of  their  bishop,  admonished  the  Romans  that 
they  were  incapable  of  governing  themselves;  and 
they  sought  abroad  those  blessings  which  they  were 
hopeless  of  finding  at  home.     In  the  same  age,  and 
from  the  same  motives,  most  of  the  Italian  republics 
were  prompted  to  embrace  a  measure,  which,  how- 
ever strange  it  may  seem,  was  adapted  to  their  situa- 
tion, and  productive  of  the  most  salutary  eflects." 
They  chose,  in  some  foreign  but  friendly  city,  an 
impartial  magistrate  of  noble  birth  and  unblemished 
character,  a  soldier  and  a  statesman,  recommended 
by  the  voice  of  fame  and  his  country,  to  whom  they 
delegated  for  a  time  the  supreme  administration  of 
peace  and  war.     The  compact  between  the  governor 
and  the  governed  was  sealed  with  oaths  and  sub- 
scriptions ;  and  the  duration  of  his  power,  the  mea- 
sure of  his  stipend,  the  nature  of  their  mutual  obli- 
gations, were    defined    with    scrupulous   decision. 
They  swore  to  obey  him  as  their  lawful  superior  ;  he 
pledged  his  faith  to  unite   the   indifl'erence   of  a 
stranger  with  the  zeal  of  a  patriot.     At  his  choice, 
four  or  six  knights  and  civilians,  his  assessors  in 
arms  and  justice,  attended  the  Podesta,'-  who  main- 
tained at  his  own  expense  a  decent  retinue  of  ser- 
vants  and  horses  :    his  wife,  his  son,  his  brother, 
who  might  bias  the  affections  of  the  judge,  were  left 
behind  ;   during  the  exercise  of  his  office  he  was 
not  permitted  to  purchase  land,  to  contract  an  alli- 
ance, or  even  to  accept  an  invitation  in  the  house  of 
a  citizen  ;  nor  could  he  honourably  depart  till  he 
had  satisfied  the  complaints  that  might  be  urged 
against  his  government. 

It  was  thus,  about  the  middle  of  the 

Brancaleone, 

A.  D.  i252-iM8.thirteenth  century,  that  the  Romans 
called  from  Bologna  the  senator  Brancaleone,''  whose 
fame  and  merit  have  been  rescued  from  oblivion  by 
the  pen  of  an  English  historian.  A  just  anxiety 
for  his  reputation,  a  clear  foresight  of  the  difficulties 
of  the  task,  had  engaged  him  to  refuse  the  ho!\(>ur 

I  Muratori  (dissert,  xlv.  torn,  iv.  n.  fil— !12.)  has  fully  explained  this 
mniie  of  L-oveninient ;  and  the  Oaihs  Piislorahs,  wlii.h  he  lias  Riven 
at  llie  end,  is  a  treatise  or  sermon  ou  the  duties  of  Ihese  foreign  nia. 

^'1  In  Uie  Latin  writers,  at  least  of  the  silver  age,  llie  title  of  Potestas 
was  irnnsterred  from  tlie  iiUiec  tn  tin-  raajiistrate: 

Iliijusilili  trahiliir|ira'te\t;\ni  siiniere  mavis: 

All  Fidelianim  Gahiorunuiiie  esse  Potf^s/M.  ,   „     . 

(Juvenal.  Satir,  x.  ;i:i,) 
bScc  the  life  and  death  of  Hraiiealeone,  in  tlie  Hislniia  Major  of 
Matthew  Paris,  |.,  741.  757.  7'12.  7SI7.  7S.0.  810.  823.  8,1.1.  831..  840.  The 
multitude  of  nilgrims  and  suitois  eoiinected  Rome  and  M.  Allians, 
and  the  nspntnieiil  of  the  I'.nulish  clergy  |>roiinilcd  them  to  rejoice 
whenever  the  popes  were  luinihled  and  oppressed. 
4    L 
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of  their  choice:  the  statutes  of  Rome  were  sus- 
pended, and  his  office  prolonged  to  the  term  of  three 
years.  By  the  guilty  and  licentious  he  was  accused 
as  cruel  ;  by  the  clergy  he  was  suspected  as  partial ; 
but  the  friends  of  peace  and  order  applauded  the 
firm  and  upright  magistrate  by  whom  those  bless- 
ings were  restored.  No  criminals  were  so  powerful 
as  to  brave,  so  obscure  as  to  elude,  the  justice  of  the 
senator.  By  hit.  sentence  two  nobles  of  the  Anni- 
baldi  family  were  executed  on  a  gibbet;  and  he 
inexorably  demolished,  in  the  city  and  neighbour- 
hood, one  hundred  and  forty  towers,  the  strong 
shelters  of  rapine  and  mischief.  The  bishop,  as  a 
simple  bishop,  was  compelled  to  reside  in  his  dio- 
cese ;  and  the  standard  of  Brancaleone  was  dis- 
played in  the  field  with  terror  and  efl'ect.  His  ser- 
vices were  repaid  by  the  ingratitude  of  a  people 
unworthy  of  the  happiness  which  they  enjoyed. 
By  the  public  robbers,  whom  he  had  provoked  for 
their  sake,  the  Romans  were  excited  to  depose  and 
imprison  their  benefactor;  nor  would  his  life  have 
been  spared,  if  Bologna  had  not  possessed  a  pledge 
for  his  safety.  Before  his  departure,  the  prudent 
senator  had  required  the  exchange  of  thirty  hostages 
of  the  noblest  families  of  Rome  :  on  the  news  of  his 
danger,  and  at  the  prayer  of  his  wife,  they  were 
more  strictly  guarded  ;  and  Bologna,  in  the  cause 
of  honour,  sustained  the  thunders  of  a  papal  inter- 
diet.  This  generous  resistance  allowed  the  Romans 
to  compare  the  present  with  the  past ;  and  Bran- 
caleone was  conducted  from  the  prison  to  the  eapitol 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  a  repentant  people.  The 
remainder  of  his  government  was  firm  and  fortunate  ; 
and  as  soon  as  envy  was  appeased  by  death,  his 
head,  enclosed  in  a  precious  vase,  was  deposited  on 
a  lofty  column  of  marble." 

The  impotence  of  reason  and  virtue  ch,iriesof  Anjon, 
recommended  in  Italy  a  more  effectual  A.  D.  t265-f.'7a 
choice  :  instead  of  a  private  citizen,  to  whom  they 
yielded  a  voluntary  and  precarious  obedience,  the 
Romans  elected  for  their  senator  some  prince  of 
independent  power,  who  could  defend  them  from 
their  enemies  and  themselves.  Charles  of  Anjon  and 
Provence,  the  most  ambitious  and  warlike  monarch 
of  the  age,  accepted  at  the  same  time  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  from  the  pope,  and  the  office  of  senator 
from  the  Roman  people.'^  As  he  passed  through 
the  city,  in  his  road  to  victory,  he  received  their 
oath  of  allegiance,  lodged  in  the  Latcran  palace, 
and  smoothed  in  a  short  visit  the  harsh  features  of 
his  despotic  character.  Yet  even  Charles  was  ex- 
posed to  the  inconstancy  of  the  people,  who  saluted 
with  the  same  acclamations  the  passages  of  his  rival, 


c  Maltliew  Paris  lluis  ends  liis  aceounl:  Camtt  Tcro  ipsius  Branca. 
l,-,.iiis  111  vase  prrtioso  super  marmoream  columnam  eollocalnni.  in 
sr-uuni  sui  vaUiris  et  prohitatis,  quasi  rcliquias,  supersliliosc  iiimis  et 
p,T,np..se  susuileruut.  Fuerat  enim  superhorum  poten  un.  et  ;<■»  eftic. 
on.iu  urhis  malleus  et  cxstirlMtor,  et  populi  prolector  et  defensor, 
verilatis  et  iiistitin--  imitator  el  amator.  (p.  SIO.)  A  bi_o:r.ipher  ot  Inno. 
cent  IV.  (Mimitori,  Script,  tom.  in.  P.  i    \'.   '""  "    *~ 

"     '  this  Ghibelline  senator. 


.S!)t,  592.)  draws  a  less 


favourable  imrtrait  of  this  Ghibelline  senator.  ... 

.1  Tlie  election  of  Cliarles  of  Anjon  to  the  othee  of  iiervetual  senator 
of  Rome  is  mentioned  bv  the  historians  in  the  eiuhtli  volume  of  the 
Collection  of  Muratori,  liy  Nicholas  de  J.imsilla,  (p.  .Wi)  live  monk  of 


I'a.lua,  (p.  724.)  SaUis  Miilaspina,  (1. 
Malespini,  (e.  177.  p.  9!».) 


c.  9.  p.  SI'S.)  and  Uiconlano 
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the  untbrtiinatc  ronraitin  ;  and  a  powerful  avenger, 
who  reigned  in  llie  capitol,  alarmed  llic  fears  and 
jealou.sy  of  the  pope.s.  The  absolute  term  of  hi.s 
life  was  superseded  by  a  renewal  every  third 
year ;  and  the  enmity  of  Nicholas  the  third  obliged 
the  Sicilian  king  to  abdicate  the  government  of 
Rome.  In  his  bull,  a  perpetual  law,  the  imperious 
pontilf  asserts  the  trutli,  validity,  and  use,  of  the 
donation  of  Constantine,  not  less  essential  to  the 
peace  of  the  city  than  to  the  independence  of  the 
church ;  establishes  the  annual  election  of  the 
senator;  and  formally  disqualifies  all  emperors, 
kings,  princes,  and  persons  of  an  eminent  and 
Poiic  Martin  IV  conspicuous  rank.'  This  prohibitory 
A.  I).  1281.  clause  was  repealed  in  his  own  behalf 
by  Martin  the  fourth,  who  humbly  solicited  the 
suffrage  of  the  Romans.  In  the  presence,  and  by 
the  authority,  of  the  people,  two  electors  conferred, 
not  on  the  pope,  but  on  the  noble  and  faithful 
Martin,  the  dignity  of  senator,  and  the  supreme 
administration  of  the  republic,^  to  hold  during  his 
natural  life,  and  to  exercise  at  pleasure  by  himself 
Tlie  emperor  Or  his  deputies.  About  fifty  years 
iiTrUi."  "'  ^'''  afterwards,  the  same  title  was  granted 
A.  D.  1328.  to  the  emperor  Lewis  of  Bavaria  ;  and 
the  liberty  of  Rome  was  acknowledged  by  her  two 
sovereigns,  who  accepted  a  municipal  office  in  the 
government  of  their  own  metropolis. 

In  the  first  moments  of  rebellion, 
Rome  lo  the  when  Amold  of  Brescia  had  inflamed 
emperors.         ^^^^^^.   mi^js  against  the  church,   the 

Romans  artfully  laboured  to  conciliate  the  favour  of 
the  empire,  and  to  recommend  their  merit  and 
Conrad  III  services  in  the  cause  of  Caesar.  The 
A.  D.  im.  style  of  their  ambassadors  to  Conrad 
the  third  and  Frederic  the  first,  is  a  mixture  of 
flattery  and  pride,  the  tradition  and  the  ignorance 
of  their  own  history.?  After  some  complaint  of  his 
silence  and  neglect,  they  exhort  the  former  of  these 
princes  to  pass  the  Alps,  and  assume  from  their 
hands  the  imperial  crown.  "  We  beseech  your 
majesty,  not  to  disdain  the  humility  of  your  sons 
and  vassals,  not  to  listen  to  the  accusations  of  our 
common  enemies,  who  calumniate  the  senate  as 
hostile  to  your  throne,  who  sow  the  seeds  of  discord, 
that  they  may  reap  the  harvest  of  destruction.  The 
pope  and  the  Sicilian  are  united  in  an  impious 
league  to  oppose  om-  liberty  and  your  coronation. 
With  the  blessing  of  God,  our  zeal  and  courage  has 
hitherto  defeated  their  attempts.  Of  their  powerful 
and  factious  adherents,  more  especially  the  Fran- 
gipani,  we  have  taken  by  assault  the  houses  and 
turrets:  some  of  these  are  occupied  by  our  troops, 
and  some  are  levelled  with  the  ground.    The  Milvian 

«  The  high-soundinf^  bnll  of  Niclinl.ns  III,  wliirh  founds  his  temporal 
sovereignty  on  the  donation  of  Coiist.iiitine,  is  slit]  extant ;  and  as  it 
has  been  inserted  t>y  Boniface  VIII.  in  the  Sej:te  of  the  Deeretals,  it 
must  be  received  by  tlie  catliohcs,  or  at  least  by  the  papists,  as  a 
sacred  and  perpetual  law. 

f  I  am  indebted  to  Fleury  (Hist.  Eccles.  torn,  xviii.  p.  306.)  for  an 
extract  of  this  Roman  act,  wliich  he  has  taken  from  the  Ecclesiastical 
Annalsnf  Odcricus  Rayiialdus,  A.  D.  1281,  No.  14,  15. 

B  These  letters  and  specchesare  preserved  by  Olho  bishop  of  Frisiii. 
gen,  (Fabric.  Bibliot.  Lat.  med.  cl.  infim.  torn.  v.  |i.  186,  IK7.)  perhaps 
the  noblest  of  historians:  he  was  eon  of  Leopold  marquis  of  Austria  ; 


bridge,  which  they  had  broken,  is  restored  and  forti- 
fied for  your  safe  ])assage ;  and  your  army  may 
enter  the  city  without  being  annoyed  from  the 
castle  of  St.  Angelo.  All  that  we  have  done,  and 
all  that  we  design,  is  for  your  honour  and  service, 
in  the  loyal  hope,  that  you  will  speedily  appear  in 
person,  to  vindicate  those  rights  which  have  been 
invaded  by  tlie  clergy,  to  revive  the  dignity  of  the 
empire,  and  to  surpass  the  fame  and  gloiy  of  your 
predecessors.  May  you  fix  your  residence  in  Rome, 
the  capital  of  the  world  :  give  laws  to  Italy,  and  the 
Teutonic  kingdom ;  and  imitate  the  example  of 
Constantine  and  Justinian,''  who,  by  the  vigour  of 
the  senate  and  people,  obtained  the  sceptre  of  the 
earth."'  But  these  splendid  and  fallacious  wishes 
were  not  cherished  by  Conrad  the  Franconian,  whose 
eyes  were  fixed  on  the  Holy  Land,  and  who  died 
without  visiting  Rome  soon  after  his  return  from 
the  Holy  Land. 

His  nepliew  and  successor,  Frederic  Frederic  I 
Barbarossa,  was  more  ambitious  of  the  *■  D.  1155. 
imperial  crown  ;  nor  had  any  of  the  successors  of 
Otho  acquired  such  absolute  sway  over  the  kingdom 
of  Italy.  Surrounded  by  his  ecclesiastical  and  se- 
cular princes,  he  gave  audience  in  his  camp  at  Sutri 
to  the  ambassadors  of  Rome,  who  thus  addres.sed 
him  in  a  free  and  florid  oration :  "  Incline  your  ear 
to  the  queen  of  cities  ;  approach  with  a  peaceful 
and  friendly  mind  the  precincts  of  Rome,  which  has 
east  away  the  yoke  of  the  clergy,  and  is  impatient 
to  crown  her  legitimate  emperor.  Under  your  auspi- 
cious influence,  may  the  primitive  times  be  restored. 
Assert  the  prerogatives  of  the  eternal  city,  and  re- 
duce under  her  monarchy  the  insolence  of  the 
world.  You  are  not  ignorant,  that,  in  former  ages, 
by  the  wisdom  of  the  senate,  by  the  valour  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  equestrian  order,  she  extended  her 
victorious  arms  to  the  east  and  west,  beyond  the 
Alps,  and  over  the  islands  of  the  ocean.  By  our 
sins,  in  the  absence  of  our  princes,  the  noble  insti- 
tution of  the  senate  has  sunk  ii.  oblivion  :  and  with 
our  prudence,  our  strength  has  likewi.sc  decreased. 
We  have  revived  the  senate,  and  the  equestrian 
order ;  the  counsels  of  the  one,  the  arms  of  the  other, 
will  be  devoted  to  your  person  and  the  service  of 
the  empire.  Do  you  not  hear  the  language  of  the 
Roman  matron  ?  You  were  a  guest,  I  have  adopted 
you  as  a  citizen ;  a  Transalpine  stranger,  I  have 
elected  you  for  my  sovereign  ;"  and  given  you 
myself,  and  all  that  is  mine.  Your  first  and  most 
sacred  duty,  is  to  swear  and  subscribe,  that  you  will 
shed  your  blood  for  the  republic  ;  that  you  will 
maintain  in  peace  and  justice  the  laws  of  the  city 
and  the  charters  of  your  predecessors  ;  and  that  you 

his  niothiT,  Agnes,  was  daughter  of  the  emperor  Henry  IV,  and  he  was 
half-brother  and  uncle  to  Conrad  III.  and  Frederic  I.  He  has  left,  in 
seven  books,  a  Chronicle  of  the  Times  ;  in  two,  the  Gesta  Frederici  I, 
tlie  last  of  which  is  inserted  in  the  si.\th  volume  of  Muralori's  his. 
torians, 

h  We  desire  (said  the  ignorant  Romans)  to  restore  the  empire  in  eum 
statura,  quo  fuit  tempore  Constantini  et  .Instiniani,  qui  totum  orhein 
vigore  senatus  et  popiili  Romani  suis  tenuere  manibus. 

i  <5tho  Prising,  de  Gestis  Frederici  1. 1,  i,  c.  28.  p,  6C2— 664. 

k  Hospes  eras,  civem  feci.  Advena  fuistiex  Transalpinis  partibu?  ; 
principer^  constitui. 
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will  reward  witli  five  thousand  pounds  of  silver,  the 
faithful  senators  who  shall  proclaim  your  titles  in 
the  capitol.  With  the  name,  assume  the  character, 
of  Augustus."  The  flowers  of  Latin  rhetoric  were 
not  yet  exhausted  ;  but  Frederic,  impatient  of  their 
vanity,  interrupted  the  orators  in  the  high  tone  of 
royalty  and  conquest.  "  Famous  indeed  have  been 
the  fortitude  and  wisdom  of  the  ancient  Romans ; 
but  your  speech  is  not  seasoned  with  wisdom,  and 
I  could  wish  that  fortitude  were  conspicuous  in 
jour  actions.  Like  all  sublunary  things,  Rome  has 
felt  the  vicissitudes  of  time  and  fortune.  Your 
noblest  families  were  translated  to  the  east,  to  the 
royal  city  of  Constantine ;  and  the  remains  of  your 
strength  and  freedom  have  long  since  been  ex- 
hausted by  the  Greeks  and  Franks.  Are  you  de- 
sirous of  beholding  the  ancient  glory  of  Rome,  the 
gravity  of  the  senate,  the  spirit  of  the  knights,  the 
discipline  of  the  camp,  the  valour  of  the  legions? 
you  will  find  them  in  the  German  republic.  It  is 
not  empire,  naked  and  alone  ;  the  ornaments  and 
virtues  of  empire  have  likewise  migrated  beyond 
the  Alps  to  a  more  deserving  people.'  They  will  be 
employed  in  your  defence,  but  they  claim  your  obe- 
dience. You  pretend  that  myself  or  my  predeces- 
sors have  been  invited  by  the  Romans  :  you  mistake 
the  word  ;  they  were  not  invited  ;  they  were  im- 
plored. From  its  foreign  and  domestic  tyrants,  the 
city  was  rescued  by  Charlemagne  and  Otho,  whose 
ashes  repose  in  our  country  ;  and  their  dominion 
was  the  price  of  your  deliverance.  Under  that 
dominion  your  ancestors  lived  and  died.  I  claim 
by  the  right  of  inheritance  and  possession,  and  who 
shall  dare  to  extort  you  from  my  hands  (  Is  the  hand 
of  the  Franks'"  and  Germans  enfeebled  by  age?  Am 
I  vanquished  ?  Am  I  a  captive  ?  Am  I  not  encom- 
passed with  the  banners  of  a  potent  and  invincible 
army  ?  You  impose  conditions  on  your  master ;  you 
require  oaths  :  if  the  conditions  are  just,  an  oath  is 
superfluous  ;  if  unjust,  it  is  criminal.  Can  you 
doubt  my  equity  ?  It  is  extended  to  the  meanest  of 
my  subjects.  Will  not  my  sword  be  unsheathed  in 
the  defence  of  the  capitol  ?  By  that  sword  the  north- 
ern kingdom  of  Denmark  has  been  re.stored  to  the 
Roman  empire.  You  prescribe  the  measure  and  the 
objects  of  my  bounty,  which  flows  in  a  copious  but 
a  voluntary  stream.  All  will  be  given  to  patient 
merit;  all  will  be  denied  to  rude  importunity."" 
Neither  the  emperor  nor  the  senate  could  maintain 
these    lofty    pretensions    of  dominion  and  liberty. 

1  Nnncessit  nobis  niuliim  imperium.  virttite  sua  .imictum  venit,  orn,i. 
menl-i  sua  secilm  traxit.  Penes  nns  sunt  consuies  tui,  &c,  Cicero  or 
Livy  would  not  liave  rejected  these  image.",  the  eloquence  ol"a  barbarian 
born  and  educated  in  tiie  Hercynian  forest, 

m  Otho  of  Frisinijcii,  who  surely  understood  the  lancuape  of  the  court 
and  diet  of  Germany,  speaks  of  the  Franks  in  the  tweKth  ci-ntury  as  tiie 
reigning  nation  ;  (Proceres  Franci,  eijuites  Franci.  luanus  Fraiicoriini ;) 
tie  adds,  however,  the  epithet  of  Tcntonici. 

n  otho  Prising.  deGestis  Frederici  I.  1.  ii.  c.  32.  p.  720 — 723.  These 
original  and  authentic  acts  I  have  translated  and  abridged  with  free- 
doTTi,  yet  with  fidelity. 

.»  From  the  Chronicles  of  Ricohaldo  nnd  Francis  Pepin,  Muraton 
(dissert,  xxvi,  torn.  ii.  p.  492.^  has  transcrilied  this  curious  fact  with  the 
doggrel  verses  that  accompanied  the  gift. 

Avedecus  orbis,  ave  !  victus  tibi  destinor,  ave  I 
Currusab  Augusto  FredericoCn'sarc  jiisto. 
Vx  Mediolatium  1  jam  senlissneniere  vanuni 
Imperii  vires,  proprias  titii  tollere  vires. 
4  L  2 


United  with  the  pope,  and  suspicious  of  the  Romans, 
Frederic  continued  his  march  to  the  Vatican  :  his 
coronation  was  disturbed  by  a  sally  from  the  capitol ; 
and  if  the  numbers  and  valour  of  the  Germans  pre- 
vailed in  the  bloody  conflict,  he  could  not  safely 
encamp  in  the  presence  of  a  city  of  which  he  styled 
himself  the  sovereign.  About  twelve  years  after- 
wards, he  besieged  Rome,  to  seat  an  antipope  in 
the  chair  of  St.  Peter;  and  twelve  Pisan  galleys 
were  introduced  into  the  Tiber ;  but  the  senate  and 
people  were  saved  by  the  arts  of  negociation  and 
the  progress  of  disease  ;  nor  did  Frederic  or  his  suc- 
cessors reiterate  the  hostile  attempt.  Their  laborious 
reigns  were  exercised  by  the  popes,  the  crusades, 
and  the  independence  of  Lombardy  and  Germany ; 
they  courted  the  alliance  of  the  Romans;  and  Fre- 
deric the  second  offered  in  the  capitol  the  great 
standard,  the  Caroccio  of  Milan."  After  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  house  of  Swabia,  they  were  banished 
beyond  the  Alps  ;  and  their  last  coronations  be- 
trayed the  impotence  and  poverty  of  the  Teutonic 
Caesars.f 

Under  the  reign  of  Adrian,  when  the  Wars  of  the 
empire  extended  from  the  Euphrates  u"™?,"tj,hbour-' 
to  the  ocean,  from  mount  Atlas  to  the  '"S  c'tie*. 
Grampian  hills,  a  fanciful  historian  i  amused  the 
Romans  with  the  picture  of  their  infant  wars. 
"  There  was  a  time,"  says  Florus,  "  when  Tibur  and 
Proeneste,  our  summer  retreats,  were  the  objects  of 
hostile  vows  in  the  capitol,  when  we  dreaded  the 
shades  of  the  Arician  groves,  when  we  could  tri- 
umph without  a  blush  over  the  nameless  villages  of 
the  Sabines  and  Latins,  and  even  Corioli  could 
afford  a  title  not  unworthy  of  a  victorious  general." 
The  pride  of  his  contemporaries  was  gratifled  by 
the  contrast  of  the  past  with  the  present;  they  would 
have  been  humbled  by  the  prospect  of  futurity  ;  by 
tlie  prediction,  that  after  a  thousand  years,  Rome, 
despoiled  of  empire  and  contracted  to  her  primai^val 
limits,  would  renew  the  same  hostilities,  on  the  same 
ground  which  was  then  decorated  with  her  villas 
and  gardens.  The  adjacent  territory  on  either  side 
of  the  Tiber  was  always  claimed,  and  sometimes 
possessed,  as  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter  ;  but  the 
barons  assumed  a  lawless  independence,  and  the 
cities  too  faithfully  copied  the  revolt  and  discord  of 
the  metropolis.  In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies, the  Romans  incessantly  laboured  to  reduce 
or  destroy  the  conturaacious  vassals  of  the  church 
and  senate;  and  if  their  headstrong  and  selfish  am- 

Ergo  triumphorum  urhs  potes  niemor  esse  priorum 
Unostibi  niittebant  regesqui  t>ella  gerebant. 

Ne  si  dee  tacere  (I  now  use  the  Italian  Uisscrtatieus,  torn.  i.  p.  444.) 
clie  neir  anno  1727,  una  copia  desso  Ciroecio  in  marmo  dianzi  ignoto  si 
scopri,  nel  Campidoglio,  pressoatle  carceredi  quel  luogo,  dove  Sisto  V. 
Pavea  falto  rinchiudere.  Stava  esso  posto  sopra  quatro  colonne  di 
marmo  fino  colla  seqiienle  inseriiione,  &c.  to  the  same  purpose  as  Uk- 
old  inscription. 

P  The  decline  of  the  imperial  arms  and  authority  in  Italy  is  related 
with  impartial  learning  in  the  Annals  of  Muraton  ;*(tom  x.  xi.  xii.)and 
the  reader  may  compare  his  narrative  with  the  Ilistoire  des  Allemands 
(torn.  iii.  iv.)  by  Schmidt,  who  has  deserved  the  esteem  of  his  country- 
men. 

<\  Tibur  nunc  subiirbanum,  et  wstiva^  PcTneste  delieinp,  nunrnpatis 
in  Capitolio  votis  peteliantur.  The  whole  passage  of  Florus  (I.  i.  c.  11.^ 
may  lie  read  with  pleasure,  and  has  deserved  the  praise  of  a  man  of 
geiiius.  ((EuTrcs  de  Montesquieu,  torn.  iii.  p.  ti.14,  635.  quarto  edition.) 
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bition  was  nioderatod  by  llic  pope,  be  often  eneou- 
lagcd  tbeir  zeal  by  the  alliance  olliis  spiritual  aims. 
Their  warfare  was  that  of  the  tirst  consuls  and  dic- 
tators, who  were  taken  from  the  plough.  They  as- 
sembled in  arms  at  the  foot  of  the  eapitol  ;  sallied 
from  the  gates,  plundered  or  burnt  the  harvests  of 
their  neighbours,  engaged  in  tumultuary  conllict, 
and  returned  home  after  an  expedition  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  days.  Their  sieges  were  tedious  and  un- 
skilful ;  in  the  use  of  victory,  they  indulged  tlie 
meaner  passions  of  jealousy  and  revenge  ;  and  in- 
stead of  adopting  the  valour,  they  trampled  on  the 
misfortunes,  of  their  adversaries.  The  captives,  in 
their  shirts,  with  a  rope  round  their  neeks,  solicited 
their  pardon  :  the  fortifications,  and  even  the  build- 
ings, of  the  rival  cities  were  demolished,  and  the 
inhabitants  were  scattered  in  the  adjacent  villages. 
It  was  thus  that  the  seats  of  the  cardinal  bishops, 
Porto,  Ostia,  Albanum,  Tu.seulum,  Pnencste,  and 
Tibur  or  Tivoli,  were  successively  overthrown  by 
the  ferocious  hostility  of  the  Romans.'  Of  these," 
Porto  and  Ostia,  the  two  keys  of  the  Tiber,  are  still 
vacant  and  desolate  ;  the  marshy  and  unwholesome 
banks  are  peopled  with  lierds  of  buH'alos,  and  the 
river  is  lost  to  every  purpose  of  navigation  and 
trade.  The  hills  which  alford  a  shady  retirement 
from  the  autumnal  heats,  have  again  smiled  with 
the  blessings  of  peace  ;  Freseati  has  arisen  near  the 
ruinsof  Tusculum  ;  Tibur  or  Tivoli  has  resumed  the 
honours  of  a  city,'  and  the  meaner  towns  of  Albano 
and  Palestrina  are  decorated  with  the  villas  of  the 
cardinals  and  princes  of  Home.  In  the  work  of  de- 
struction, the  ambition  of  the  Romans  was  often 
checked  and  repulsed  by  the  neighbouring  cities 
and  their  allies  :  in  the  first  siege  of  Tibur,  they 
„     ,      ,  „        were  driven  from  their  camp  :  and  the 

Battle   of  Tus-     ,         ,  .  , 

cuium,  battles  of  Tusculum"  and  viterbo" 
might  be  compared  in  their  relative 
state  to  the  memorable  fields  of  Thrasyraene  and 
Carma".  In  the  first  of  these  petty  wars,  thirty 
thousand  Romans  were  overthrown  by  a  thousand 
German  horse,  whom  Frederic  Barbarossa  had  de- 
tached to  the  relief  of  Tusculum;  and  if  wc  num- 
ber the  slain  at  three,  the  prisoners  at  two,  thousand, 
we  shall  embrace  the  most  authentic  and  moderate 
account.  Sixty-eight  years  afterwards  they  marched 
Battle  of Viterbo  aD'''"st  Viterho  in  the  ecclesiastical 
A.  D.  liM.  state  with  the  whole  force  of  the  city  : 
by  a  rare  coalition  the  Teutonic  eagle  was  blended, 
in  the  adverse  banners,  with  the  keys  of  St.  Peter; 
and  the  pope's  auxiliaries  were  eommaudcd  by  a 
coiintof  Thoulouseanda  bishop  of  Winchester.  The 
Romans  were  discomfited  with  shame  and  slaughter; 

>•  Ne  a  feritate  Uomanorura,  siciit  fiierant  Itostietises,  Portuenses, 
Ttismlanenxey,  AlUmcnses,  Lalireuses,  et  nuper  Tibiirtiiii  ilrstriicreii- 
tur.  (Matthew  PariH,  \K  7.^7.)  These  events  are  marked  in  tlie  Annals 
and  Index  (the  eighteenth  vnlumel  of  Muratori. 

«  For  the  state  or  ri:iii  of  these  snbnrban  cities,  the  hanks  of  the 
Tiller,  &c.  see  the  lively  picture  of  the  1',  Lahat,  (V.iya^e  en  EspaK. 
eten  Italie,)  who  had  not  long  resided  in  the  nei^'lihoni'lioml  oflionie: 
and  tlie  more  accurate  deseriplion  of  which  P.  Fj«:hinard  (Itonia,  1740. 
in  orlavo)  has  added  to  the  lopoj;ra|ihital  map  of  Cingolani. 

t  Lahat  {torn.  iii.  p.  23.'J.)  mentions  a  recent  decree  of  the  Roman 
coveniment,  winch  has  severely  mortified  the  pride  and  poverty  of 
Tivoh  ;  Ml  civilate  Tiliurtina  non  vivilur  civililer. 

II  I  gcpart  from  my  usual  method,  of  ipiolini;  only  hy  the  date  the. 


but  the  English  prelate  must  have  indulged  the  vanity 
of  a  pilgrim,  if  he  multiplied  their  numbers  to  one 
hundred,  and  their  lo.ss  in  the  lield  to  thirty,  thousand 
men.  Had  the  policy  of  the  senate  and  the  discipline 
of  the  legions  been  restored  with  the  eapitol,  the  di- 
vided condition  of  Italy  would  have  ofl'ered  the  fair- 
est opportunity  of  a  second  conquest.  Rut  in  arms 
the  modern  Romans  were  not  above,  and  in  arts, 
they  were  far  beluw,  the  common  level  of  the  neigh- 
bouring republics.  Nor  was  their  warlike  spirit  of 
any  long  continuance;  after  some  irregular  sallies 
they  subsided  in  the  national  apathy,  in  the  neglect 
of  military  institutions,  and  in  the  disgraceful  and 
dangerous  use  of  foreign  mercenaries. 

Ambition  is  a  weed  of  quick  and  t-i.^  ejeeiion  of 
early  vegetation  in  the  vineyard  of  the  popes. 
Christ.  Under  the  first  christian  princes,  the  chair 
of  St.  Peter  was  disputed  by  the  votes,  the  venality, 
the  violence,  of  a  popular  election;  the  sanctuaries 
of  Rome  were  polluted  with  blood  ;  and,  from  the 
third  to  the  twelfth  century,  the  church  was  dis- 
tracted by  the  mischief  of  frequent  schisms.  As 
long  as  the  final  appeal  was  determined  by  the  civil 
magistrate,  these  mischiefs  were  transient  and 
local  :  the  merits  were  tried  by  equity  or  favour;  nor 
could  the  unsuccessful  competitor  long  disturb  the 
triumph  of  his  lival.  But  after  the  emperors  had 
been  divested  of  their  prerogatives,  after  a  maxim 
had  been  established,  that  the  vicar  of  Christ  is 
amenable  to  no  earthly  tribunal,  each  vacancy  of 
the  holy  sec  might  involve  Christendom  in  contro- 
versy and  war.  The  claims  of  the  cardinals  and 
inferior  clergy,  of  the  nobles  and  people,  were  vague 
and  litigious  :  the  freedom  of  choice  was  overruled 
by  the  tumults  of  a  city  that  no  longer  owned  or 
obeyed  a  superior.  On  the  decease  of  a  pope,  two 
factions  proceeded  in  different  churches  to  a  double 
election  :  the  number  and  weight  of  votes,  the  pri- 
ority of  time,  the  merit  of  the  candidates,  might 
balance  each  other  :  the  most  respectable  of  the 
clergy  were  divided  ;  and  the  distant  princes,  who 
bowed  before  the  spiritual  throne,  could  not  distin- 
guish the  spurious,  from  the  legitimate,  idol.  The 
emperors  were  often  the  authors  of  the  schism,  from 
the  political  motive  of  opposing  a  friendly  to  an 
hostile  pontiff;  and  each  of  the  competitors  was  re- 
duced to  suffer  the  insults  of  his  enemies,  who  were 
not  awed  by  conscience  ;  and  to  purchase  the  sup- 
port of  his  adherents,  who  were  instigated  by  avarice 
or  ambition.  A  peaceful  and  perpetual    j^|„||(  ^^f  ^-^^^ 

succession  was  ascertained  by  Alex-    eardinais    esta. 
,       ,      ■  .    ,        ■     ..      ,.      .    ..  ,     ■    hiishedijy Alex- 
ander the  third,)'  who  finally  abolished   ander  III. 

the  tumultuary  votes  of  the  clergy  and 

Annals  of  Muratori,  in  consideration  of  the  critical  balance  in  which  he 
has  wei;;l»d  nine  contemporary  writers  who  mention  the  battle  of 
Tuscnliini,  'U^m.  x.  p.  42— 44.) 

X  MatUiew  Pans,  p.  345.  This  bishop  of  Winchester  was  Peter  de 
Rnpilnis,  wlio  occtijiied  the  see  thirty-two  years,  (A.  D.  I2<)()— rj38.) 
and  is  descrilied,  hy  the  English  historian,  as  a  soldier  and  a  statesman, 
(p,  178.  3iiil) 

y  Sep  iVtosheim,  Institut.  Hislor.  Ecelesiast.  p.  401  403.  Alexander 
himself  had  nearly  been  the  victim  of  a  coiilested  election;  and  the 
donhifiil  merits  of  Innocent  had  only  preponderated  by  the  weight  of 
^renins  and  learning  which  St.  Bernard  cast  into  the  scale.  (See  his  life 
and  writings.) 
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people,  and  de!)neil  tlie  rif;lit  of  election  in  the  sole 
college  of  cardinals.'  Tlie  three  orders  of  bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons,  were  assimilated  to  each  other 
by  this  important  privilege  ;  the  parochial  clergy  of 
Rome  obtained  the  first  rank  in  the  hierarchy ; 
they  were  indifferently  chosen  among  the  nations  of 
Christendom;  and  the  possession  of  the  richest 
benefices,  of  the  most  important  bishoprics,  was  not 
incompatible  with  their  title  and  office.  The  sena- 
tors of  the  catholic  church,  the  coadjutors  and  le- 
gates of  the  supreme  pontiff,  were  robed  in  purple, 
the  symbol  of  martyrdom  or  royalty  ;  they  claimed 
a  proud  equality  w  ith  kings  :  and  their  dignity  was 
enhanced  by  the  smallness  of  their  number,  which 
till  the  reign  of  Leo  the  tenth,  seldom  exceeded 
twenty  or  twenty-five  persons.  By  this  wise  regula- 
tion, all  doubt  and  scandal  were  removed,  and  the 
root  of  schism  was  so  effectually  destroyed,  that  in  a 
period  of  six  hundred  years  a  double  choice  has 
only  once  divided  the  unity  of  the  sacred  college. 
But  as  the  concurrence  of  two  thirds  of  the  votes  had 
been  made  necessary,  the  election  was  often  delayed 
by  the  private  interest  and  passions  of  the  cardinals  ; 
and  while  they  prolonged  their  independent  reign, 
the  christian  world  was  left  destitute  of  a  bead.  A 
Institutioo  of  vacancy  of  almost  three  years  had  pre- 
Gr'sTy '£■' "^  ceded  the  elevation  of  Gregory  the 
A.  D.  127J.  tenth,  who  resolved  to  prevent  the  fu- 
ture abuse  ;  and  his  bull,  after  some  opposition, 
has  been  consecrated  in  the  code  of  the  canon  law." 
Nine  days  are  allowed  for  the  obsequies  of  the  de- 
ceased pope,  and  the  arrival  of  the  absent  cardinals : 
on  the  tenth,  they  are  imprisoned,  each  with  one  do- 
mestic, in  a  common  apartment  or  conclave,  without 
any  separation  of  walls  or  curtains  ;  a  small  window 
is  reserved  for  the  introduction  of  necessaries;  but 
the  door  is  locked  on  both  sides,  and  guarded  by  the 
magistrates  of  the  city,  to  seclude  them  from  all 
correspondence  with  the  world.  If  the  election  be 
not  consummated  in  three  days,  the  luxury  of  their 
tables  is  contracted  to  a  single  dish  at  dinner  and 
supper  ;  and  after  the  eighth  day,  they  are  reduced 
to  a  scanty  allowance  of  bread,  water,  and  wine. 
During  the  vacancy  of  the  holy  see,  the  cardinals 
are  prohibited  from  touching  the  revenues,  or  assum- 
ing, unless  in  some  rare  emergency,  the  government 
of  the  church;  all  agreements  and  promises  among 
the  electors  are  formally  annulled;  and  their  inte- 
grity is  fortified  by  their  solemn  oath  and  the  pray- 
ers of  the  catholics.     Some  articles  of  inconvenient 

»  The  origin,  titles,  importance,  ijress,  precedctiry,  fee,  of  the  Roman 
ranlinals,  are  very  al)ly  discussed  by  Thomasin  :  (I>i>ci|i!inetie  rEi;ltse, 
lorn.  i.  p.  1262—1287.)  but  their  piirple  is  iimv  uiucii  fadeil.  Tite 
sacred  cuIlcKC  was  raised  to  tlie  de5uite  number  of  seventy-two,  to  re. 
prest'iit,  under  his  vicar,  the  disciples  of  Christ. 

a  See  the  bull  of  Gregory  X.  approbante  s;icro  concilio,  in  the  Sexte 
of  the  Canon  Law,  (I.  i.  tit.  G.  c.  .'(.)  a  supplement  to  the  Decretals, 
which  Boniface  Vlll.  promul;^atcd  at  Rome  in  12UH,  and  .iddresscd  to 
all  the  universities  of  Lilrope. 

b  The  ^niiis  of  cardinal  de  Uelz  had  a  rij:ht  to  paint  a  conclave,  {of 
1G65.)  in  wliich  he  was  a  spectator  and  an  actor  :  (Memoirs,  toui.  iv.  p. 
15 — 57.)  but  I  am  at  a  loss  to  appreciate  the  kiio«lcd;;e  or  aullnirity  of 
an  anonymous  Italian,  whose  history  (Coiiclavi  de  Ponlifici  Romani, 
III  4to,  IG<>7.)  has  been  continued  since  the  reign  of  .Mexaiider  VII. 
The  accidental  form  of  the  work  furnishes.!  lesson,  tliou;;h  not  an  an- 
tidote, to  aiiibilion.  From  a  laliy  fiiith  of  inlri(xiies,  we  einer',;e  to  the 
adoration  of  the  successful  candidate;  but  the  next  IKige  opens  with 
his  fmirral. 

c  The  expressions  of  cardinal  dc  Itctz  are  po.sitive  and  picturesque; 


or  superfluous  rigour  have  been  gradually  relaxed, 
but  the  principle  of  confinement  is  vigorous  and  en- 
tire; they  are  still  urged  by  the  personal  motives  of 
health    and  freedom  to  accelerate  the  moment  of 
their  deliverance  :  and  the  improvement  of  ballot 
or  secret  votes  has  wrapt  the  struggles  of  the  eon- 
clave''  in  the  silky  veil  of  charity  and  politeness.' 
By  these  institutions,  the  Romans  were  excluded 
from  the  election  of  their  prince  and  bishop  :  and  in 
the  fever  of  wild  and  precarious  liberty,  they  seem- 
ed insensible  of  the  loss  of  this  inestimable  privi- 
lege.    The  emperor  Lewis  of  Bavaria     ^  ^  ^^^ 
revived  the  example  of  the  great  Otho. 
After  some  negociation  with  the  magistrates,  the 
Roman  people  were  assembled  ''  in  the  square  before 
St.  Peter's  ;  the  pope  of  Avignon,  John  the  twenty- 
second,  was  deposed ;  the  choice  of  his  successor 
was  ratified  by  their  consent  and  applause.    They 
freely  voted  for  a  new  law,  that  their  bishop  should 
never  be  absent  more  than  three  months  in  the  year, 
and  two  days'  journey  from  the  city  :  and  that  if  he 
neglected  to  return  on  the  third  summons,  the  public 
servant  should  be  degraded   and  dismissed."     But 
Lewis  forgot  his  own  debility  and  the  prejudices  of 
the  times :  beyond  the  precincts  of  a  German  camp, 
his  useless  phantom  was  rejected  ;  the  Romans  de- 
spised their  own   workmanship ;  the  antipope  im- 
plored the  mercy  of  his  lawful  sovereign  ;'  and  the 
exclusive  right   of  the  cardinals  was  more  firmly 
established  by  this  unseasonable  attack. 
Had  the  election  been  always  held    ., 

Absence  of  the 

in  the  Vatican,  the  rights  of  the  senate  Mpes  from 
and  people  would  not  have  been  vio- 
lated with  impunity.  But  the  Romans  forgot,  and 
were  forgotten,  in  the  absence  of  the  successors  of 
Gregory  the  seventh,  who  did  not  keep  as  a  divine 
precept  their  ordinary  residence  in  the  city  and  dio- 
cese. The  care  of  that  diocese  was  less  important 
than  the  government  of  the  universal  church  ;  nor 
could  the  popes  delight  in  a  city  in  which  their 
authority  was  always  opposed,  and  their  person  was 
often  endangered.  From  the  persecution  of  the 
emperors,  and  the  wars  of  Italy,  they  escaped  be- 
yond the  Alps  into  the  hospitable  bosom  of  France ; 
from  the  tumults  of  Rome  they  prudently  withdrew 
to  live  and  die  in  the  more  tranquil  stations  of 
Anagni,  Perugia,  Viterbo,  and  the  adjacent  cities. 
When  the  flock  was  ofl'ended  or  impoverished  by 
the  absence  of  the  shepherd,  they  were  recalled  by 
a  stern  admonition,  that  St.  Peter  had  fixed  his 

On  V  vecut  toujours  ensemble  avec  le  meme  res[H'Ct,^et  la  memc  civility 
iiue'l'ou  obiterve  dans  le  cabinet  des  rots,'  avec  la  meme  politesse  qu'on 
avoit  dans  la  cour  de  Ileiiri  Ill^avec  la  meme  familiarile  que  Ton  voit 
dans  les  noviciats ;  ct  avec  la  meme  charite,  du  moius  en  ap[>arcace,  qui 
pourroit  ctre  cntre  des  frercs  parfaitemcnt  imis. 

tl  Kechiesti  per  bando  (says  John  Villani)  sinatori  di  Roma,  e  52  del 
popolo,  et  capitani  de' 25  e  cimsoli,  (conso/l ')  et  1,1  buone  huomini, 
lino  per  rione.  Our  knowled;;e  is  too  imperfect  to  pronounce,  how 
uuich  of  this  constitution  was  temporary,  and  how  much  ordinary  and 

(lermaneni.     Yet  it  is  faintly   illustrated  by   the  ancient  statutes  of 
tome. 

,■  VilLiiii  (I.  X.  c.  GS— 71.  in  Muratori.  Script,  lorn.  xiii.  p.  641— (»45.) 
relates  this  law,  and  the  whole  lrans.artion,  with  much  less  aldtorrrnre 
than  the  prudent  Mxiratori.  Any  one  conversiut  with  the  darker  a^es 
must  have  <d>servcd  how  much  the  sense  (I  mean  the  uoiiseuse)  of  super- 
stition is  Hneltiating  and  inconsistent. 

1"  III  the  lirsl  volume  of  the  |>opcs  of  .Avignon,  sec  the  second  original 
Life  .if  .loliii  XXII.  p.  U2— 1 15.  the  confession  of  the  antipope,  p.  145 
-  1 J2.  and  llie  laborious  notes  of  D,lltizr,  p.  714,  715. 
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clKiir,  not  in  an  obscure  village,  but  in  the  capital 
of  the  world  ;  by  a  ferocious  menace  that  the  Romans 
would  march  in  arms  to  destroy  the  place  and  people 
that  should  dnrc  to  all'ord  them  a  retreat.  They  re- 
turned with  timorous  obedience  ;  and  were  saluted 
with  the  account  of  a  heavy  debt,  of  all  the  losses 
which  their  desertion  liad  occasioned,  the  hire  of  lodg- 
ings, the  sale  of  provisions,  and  the  various  expenses 
of  servants  and  strangers  who  attended  the  court.? 
After  a  short  interval  of  peace,  and  perhaps  of  au- 
thority, they  were  again  banished  by  new  tumults, 
and  again  summoned  by  the  imperious  or  respectful 
invitation  of  the  senate.  In  these  occasional  retreat.s, 
the  exiles  and  fugitives  of  the  Vatican  were  seldom 
long,  or  far,  distant  from  the  metropolis  ;  but  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  apostolic 
throne  was  transported,  as  it  might  seem  for  ever, 
from  the  Tiber  to  the  Rhone ;  and  the  cause  of  the 
transmigration  may  be  deduced  from  the  furious 
contest  between   Boniface  the  eiglith 

Boniface  VIII.  .- 

A.  D.        and  the  king  of  France."  The  spiritual 

1294—1303.  J.  •      ,.  1     •    , 

arms  or  excommunication  and  inter- 
dict were  repulsed  by  the  union  of  the  three  estates, 
and  the  privileges  of  the  Galilean  church  ;  but  the 
pope  was  not  prepared  against  the  carnal  weapons 
which  Philip  the  Fair  had  courage  to  employ.  As 
the  pope  resided  at  Anagni,  without  the  suspicion 
of  danger,  his  palace  and  person  were  assaulted  by 
three  hundred  horse,  who  had  been  secretly  levied 
by  William  of  Nogaret,  a  French  minister,  and 
Sciarra  Colonna,  of  a  noble  but  hostile  family  of 
Rome.  The  cardinals  fled  ;  the  inhabitants  of  Anag- 
ni were  seduced  from  their  allegiance  and  gratitude ; 
but  the  dauntless  Boniface,  unarmed  and  alone, 
seated  himself  in  his  chair,  and  awaited,  like  the 
conscript  fathers  of  old,  the  swords  of  the  Gauls. 
Nogaret,  a  foreign  adversary,  was  content  to  exe- 
cute the  orders  of  his  master  :  by  the  domestic  en- 
mity of  Colonna,  he  was  insulted  with  words  and 
blows;  and  during  a  confinement  of  three  days  his 
life  was  threatened  by  the  hardships  which  they 
indicted  on  the  obstinacy  which  they  provoked. 
Their  strange  delay  gave  time  and  courage  to  the 
adherents  of  the  church,  who  rescued  him  from 
sacrilegious  violence;  but  his  imperious  soul  was 
wounded  in  a  vital  part ;  and  Boniface  expired  at 
Rome  in  a  frenzy  of  rage  and  revenge.  His  memory 
is  stained  with  the  glaring  vices  of  avarice  and 

B  Koni.ini  aufem  non  valentes  nee  volentes  ultra  suam  celare  cilpjili- 
tatem  (;ravissimam  contra  papani  movere  creperutit  questionem,  exi- 
gentes  ab  eo  ur;,'entissinie  omnia  qii*  suljieratit  per  ejus  absentiain 
damna  et  jacturas,  videlicet  in  liospitiis  locandis,  in  niercimoniis,  in 
lisuris,  in  redditibus,  in  provisionibux,  et  in  aliis  modis  innutnerabili- 
bU9.  Quod  cum  audisset  papa,  lirrecordialiter  ingemuit.  et  se  compe- 
liens  mvscipulattim,  &c.  Matt.  Paris,  p.  757.  For  tlie  ordinary  history 
of  the  popes,  tlieir  life  and  death,  their  residence  and  absence,  it  is 
cnoimh  to  refer  to  the  ecclesiastical  aonalists,  Spondanus  and  Flfury. 

li  Besides  the  general  historians  of  the  church  of  Italy  and  of  France, 
we  possess  a  valuable  treatise  composed  by  a  learned  friend  of  Thuanus, 
which  his  last  and  best  editors  have  published  in  the  appeudix.  (His- 
loire  particuli^re  du  jrrand  Differend  entre  Boniface  VIII.  et  Philippe 
le  Bel,  par  Pierre  du  Puis,  torn.  vii.  p.  xi.  p.  61— 82  ) 

i  It  is  difficult  to  know  whether  Labat  (torn.  iv.  p.  5.1— .57.)  be  in  jest 
or  in  earnest,  when  he  supposes  that  Anagni  still  'eels  the  weisht  of 
this  curse,  and  that  the  coro-tields,  or  vineyards,  or  olive-trees,  are 
annually  blasted  by  nature,  the  obsequious  handmaid  of  the  popes. 

1<  See  in  the  Chronicle  of  Giovanni  Villaui,  (1.  viii.  c.  «.!,  64.  80.  in 
Muratori,  torn,  xiii.)  the  imprisonment  of  Boniface  VIII.  and  the 
election  of  Clement  V.  the  last  of  which,  like  most  anecdotes,  is  em- 
barrassed with  some  diliiculties. 


pride  ;  nor  has  the  courage  of  a  martyr  promoted 
this  ecclesiastical  champion  to  the  honours  of  a 
saint:  a  magnanimous  sinner,  (say  the  chronicles  of 
the  times,)  who  entered  like  a  fox,  reigned  like  a 
lion,  and  died  like  a  dog.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Benedict  the  eleventh,  the  mildest  of  mankind.  Yet 
he  excommunicated  the  impious  emissaries  of  Philip, 
and  devoted  the  city  and  people  of  Anagni  by  a 
tremendous  curse,  whose  effects  are  still  visible  to 
the  eyes  of  superstition.' 

After  his  decease,  the  tedious  and  Translation  of 
equal  suspense  of  the  conclave  was  A^'isnln,"'' '" 
fixed  by  the  dexterity  of  the  French  *■  ^'  'sos- 
faction.  A  specious  offer  was  made  and  accepted, 
that,  in  the  term  of  forty  days,  they  would  elect  one 
of  the  three  candidates  who  should  be  named  by 
their  opponents.  The  archbishop  of  Bouideaux,  a 
furious  enemy  of  his  king  and  country,  was  the  tirst 
on  the  list  ;  but  his  ambition  was  known  ;  and  his 
conscience  obeyed  the  calls  of  fortune  and  the  com- 
mands of  a  benefactor,  who  had  been  informed  by  a 
swift  messenger  that  the  choice  of  a  pope  was  now 
in  his  hands.  The  terms  were  regulated  in  a  pri- 
vate interview  ;  and  with  such  speed  and  secrecy 
was  the  business  transacted,  that  the  unanimous 
conclave  applauded  the  elevation  of  Clement  the 
fifth.''  The  cardinals  of  both  parties  were  soon 
astonished  by  a  summons  to  attend  him  beyond  the 
Alps ;  from  whence,  as  they  soon  discovered,  they 
must  never  hope  to  return.  He  was  engaged,  by 
promise  and  affection,  to  prefer  the  residence  of 
France  ;  and,  after  dragging  his  court  through  Poi- 
tou  and  Gascogny,  and  devouring,  by  his  expense, 
the  cities  and  convents  on  the  road,  he  finally  re- 
posed at  Avignon,'  which  flourished  above  seventy 
years"  the  scat  of  the  Roman  pontiff  and  the  metro- 
polis of  Christendom.  By  land,  by  sea,  by  the 
Rhone,  the  position  of  Avignon  was  on  all  sides 
accessible  ;  the  southern  provinces  of  France  do 
not  yield  to  Italy  itself;  new  palaces  arose  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  pope  and  cardinals;  and  the 
arts  of  luxury  were  soon  attracted  by  the  treasures 
of  the  church.  They  were  already  possessed  of  the 
adjacent  territory,  the  Venaissin  county,"  a  popu- 
lous and  fertile  spot ;  and  the  sovereignty  of  Avig- 
non was  aftersvards  purchased  from  the  youth  and 
distress  of  Jane,  the  first  queen  of  Naples  and 
countess  of  Provence,  for  the  inadequate  price  of 

1  Theorii;inal  lives  of  tlie  eight  popes  of  Avignon.  Clement  V.  .lohn 
XXII.  Benedict  XII.  Clement  VI.  Innocent  VI.  I!rban  V.  Gregory 
XI.  ami  Clement  VII.  are  published  by  Stephen  Baluze,  (Vifie  Papa- 
rum  Aveiiionensium  ;  Paris,  1693,  2  vols,  in  4to,)  with  co)>ious  and 
elaborate  notes,  and  a  second  volume  of  acts  and  documents.  With  the 
true  zeal  of  an  editor  and  a  patriot,  he  devoutly  justifies  or  excuses  the 
characters  of  his  countrymen. 

m  The  exile  of  Avignon  is  compared  by  the  Italians  with  Babylon, 
anil  the  Babylonish  captivity.  Such  furious  metaphors,  more  suitable  to 
the  ardour  of  Petrarcli  than  to  the  jiidgmeut  of  Muratori,  are  gravely  re. 
filled  in  Raluze's  preface.  The  Abb^  de  Sade  is  distracted  between  the 
love  of  Petrarch  and  of  his  country.  Yet  he  modestly  pleads  that  many 
of  the  local  inconveniences  of  Avignon  are  now  removed  ;  and  many  of 
the  vices  against  which  the  poet  declaims,  had  been  imported  with  the 
Roman  court  by  the  strangers  of  Italy,  {torn.  i.  p.  23—28.) 

n  The  comtat  Venaissin  was  ceded  to  the  popes  in  1273  by  Philip 
III.  king  of  France,  after  he  had  inherited  the  dominions  of  the  count 
of  Thoutoiise.  Forty  years  before,  the  heresy  of  count  Raymond  had 
given  them  a  pretence  of  seizure,  and  they  derived  some  obscure  claim 
from  the  eleventh  century  to  some  lands  citra  Rhodaniim.  {Valesii 
Notitia  Galliarum,  p.  450.  610.  Looguerue,  Description  de  la  France, 
toin.  i.  p.  376— .381.; 
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fourscore  thousand  florins. °  Under  the  shadow  of 
the  French  monarchy,  amidst  an  obedient  people, 
the  popes  enjoyed  an  honourable  and  tranquil  state, 
to  which  they  long  had  been  strangers  :  but  Italy 
deplored  their  absence ;  and  Rome,  in  solitude  and 
poverty,  might  repent  of  the  ungovernable  freedom 
which  had  driven  from  the  Vatican  the  successor  of 
St.  Peter.  Her  repentance  was  tardy  and  fruitless : 
after  the  death  of  the  old  members,  the  sacred  col- 
lege was  filled  with  French  cardinals, p  who  beheld 
Rome  and  Italy  with  abhorrence  and  contempt,  and 
perpetuated  a  series  of  national,  and  even  provin- 
cial, popes,  attached  by  the  most  indissoluble  ties 
to  their  native  country. 
Insiitotion  of  The  progress  of  industry  had  pro- 
the  jubilee  or    juced  and  enriched  the  Italian  repub- 

lioly  Year.  ^ 

A.  D.  1300.  lies :  the  aera  of  their  liberty  is  the 
most  flourishing  period  of  population  and  agricul- 
ture, of  manufactures  and  commerce  ;  and  their 
mechanic  labours  were  gradually  refined  into  the 
arts  of  elegance  and  genius.  But  the  position  of 
Rome  was  less  favourable,  the  territory  less  fruitful ; 
the  character  of  the  inhabitants  was  debased  by  in- 
dolence and  elated  by  pride  ;  and  they  fondly  con- 
ceived that  the  tribute  of  subjects  must  for  ever 
nourish  the  metropolis  of  the  church  and  empire. 
This  prejudice  was  encouraged  in  some  degree  by 
the  resort  of  pilgrims  to  the  shrines  of  the  apostles  ; 
and  the  last  legacy  of  the  popes,  the  institution  of 
the  HOLY  YEAR,''  was  not  less  beneficial  to  the  peo- 
ple than  to  the  clergy.  Since  the  loss  of  Palestine, 
the  gift  of  plenary  indulgences,  which  had  been 
applied  to  the  crusades,  remained  without  an  object; 
and  the  most  valuable  treasure  of  the  church  was 
sequestered  above  eight  years  from  public  circula- 
tion. A  new  channel  was  opened  by  the  diligence 
of  Boniface  the  eighth,  who  reconciled  the  vices  of 
ambition  and  avarice  ;  and  the  pope  had  sufficient 
learning  to  recollect  and  revive  the  secular  games, 
which  were  celebrated  in  Rome  at  the  conclusion  of 
every  century.  To  sound  without  danger  the  depth 
of  popular  credulity,  a  sermon  was  seasonably  pro- 
nounced, a  report  was  artfully  scattered,  some  aged 
witnesses  were  pronounced  ;  and  on  the  first  of 
January  of  the  year  thirteen  hundred,  the  church 
of  St.  Peter  was  crowded  with  the  faithful,  who  de- 
manded the  eustomari/  indulgence  of  the  holy  time. 
The  pontifl",  who  watched  and  irritated  their  devout 
impatience,  was  soon  persuaded  by  ancient  testi- 
mony of  the  justice  of  their  claim  ;  and  he  |)ro- 
clairaed  a  plenary  absolution  to  all  catholics  who, 

o  If  a  possession  of  four  centuries  were  not  itself  a  title,  such  objec. 
tions  mi^lit  annul  the  bargain  ;  but  the  purchase. money  must  be  re- 
funded, for  indeed  it  was  paid.  Civilatem  Avenionem  emit  ....  per 
eju^modi  venditionem  pecunia  redtnidantes,  &c.  (2da  ^■ita  Clement  \'I. 
in  Itiiluz.  torn.  i.  p.  272.  IMuratori,  Script,  torn.  iii.  p.  ii.  p.  5fi.^.)  Tlie 
only  teniptalir>n  (or  Jane  and  her  second  husband  was  ready  money,  and 
without  it  tlKV  couhl  not  have  returned  to  tile  throne  of  Naples. 

I)  Clement  V.  immedialely  promoted  ten  cardinals,  nine  Trench  and 
one  Enslish.  (Vita  41a,  p.  03.  et  Baluz.  p.  625,  &c.)  In  1331,  the  pope 
refused  two  candidates  recommended  by  the  king:  of  France,  quod  XX. 
Cardinales,  dequibusxvii.  de  Regno  Francia;  origiuem  traxisse  noseun- 
lur  in  memorato  collegio  existaut.  (Thymasin,  Discipline  de  TEglisc, 
torn.  i.p.  1281.) 

,1  Our  primilive  account  is  from  Cardinal  James  Caietau  ;  (Maxima 
Rihlint.  Patrnm.  toni.  xxv.)  and  I  am  at  a  lo.ssto  determine  whether 
'he  nephew  of  Boniface  VIII.  be  a  fool  or  a  knave  :  the  uncle  is  a  much 
clearer  ch;i  racier. 


in  the  course  of  that  year,  and  at  every  similar  pe- 
riod, should  respectfully  visit  the  apostolic  churches 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  The  welcome  sound 
was  propagated  through  Chri-stendom  ;  and  at  first 
from  the  nearest  provinces  of  Italy,  and  at  length 
from  the  remote  kingdoms  of  Hungary  and  Britain, 
the  highways  were  thronged  with  a  swarm  of  pil- 
grims, who  sought  to  expiate  their  sins  in  a  jour- 
ney, however  costly  or  laborious,  which  was  exempt 
from  the  perils  of  military  service.  All  exceptions 
of  rank  or  sex,  of  age  or  infirmity,  were  forgotten 
in  the  common  transport ;  and  in  the  streets  and 
churches  many  persons  were  trampled  to  death  by 
the  eagerness  of  devotion.  The  calculation  of  their 
numbers  could  not  be  easy  nor  accurate  ;  and  they 
have  probably  been  magnified  by  a  dexterous  clergy, 
well  apprized  of  the  contagion  of  example  ;  yet  we 
are  assured  by  a  judicious  historian,  who  assisted 
at  the  ceremony,  that  Rome  was  never  replenished 
with  less  than  two  hundred  thousand  strangers  ; 
and  another  spectator  has  fixed  at  two  millions  the 
total  concourse  of  the  year.  A  trifling  oblation 
from  each  individual  would  accumulate  a  royal 
treasure  ;  and  two  priests  stood  night  and  day,  with 
rakes  in  their  hands,  to  collect,  without  counting, 
the  heaps  of  gold  and  silver  that  were  poured  on  the 
altar  of  St.  Paul.'  It  was  fortunately  a  season  of 
peace  and  plenty;  and  if  forage  was  scarce,  if  inns 
and  lodgings  were  extravagantly  dear,  an  inexhaus- 
tible supply  of  bread  and  wine,  of  meat  and  fish, 
was  provided  by  the  policy  of  Boniface  and  the 
venal  hospitality  of  the  Romans.  From  a  city  with- 
out trade  or  industry,  all  casual  riches  will  speedily 
evaporate :  but  the  avarice  and  envy  of  the  next 
generation  solicited  Clement  the  si.xth'  to  anticipate 
the  distant  period  of  the  century.  The  gracious 
pontilf  complied  with  tlieir  wishes  ;  afl'orded  Rome 
this  poor  consolation  for  his  loss;  and  justified  the 
change  by  the  name  and  practice  of  the  Mosaic  ju- 
bilee.' His  summons  was  obeyed;  ^^^^  ,,^„i  j„, 
and  the  number,  zeal,  and  liberality,  bilee, 

,.  ,  ,       ■    ij    ,       ,1,  A.  D.  1350. 

of  the  pilgrims  did  not  yield  to  the 
primitive  festival.  But  they  encountered  the  triple 
scourge  of  war,  pestilence,  and  famine :  many  wives 
and  virgins  were  violated  in  the  castles  of  Italy  ; 
and  many  strangers  were  pillaged  or  murdered  by 
the  savage  Romans,  no  longer  moderated  by  the 
presence  of  their  bishop."  To  the  impatience  of 
the  popes  we  may  ascribe  the  successive  reduction 
to  fifty,  thirty-three,  and  twenty-five  years ;  although 
tlie  second  of  these  terms  is  commensurate  with  the 

r  See  John  Villani  (I.  »iii.  c.  3R.)  in  the  Iwelfth,  and  Hie  Clironicon 
Astensc,  in  the  eleventh,  volume  (p.  191, 192.)of  iMuratori's  Collection. 
I'apa  innumerabilem  pecuniamabeisdemaccepit,  nam  duocterici,  cum 
rasiris,  &c. 

s  The  two  bulls  of  Boniface  VIII.  and  Clement  VI.  arc  inserted  in 
Ihe  Corpus  Juris  C^nonici.  (F.xtlavaganl.  Conimun.  I.  v.  tiL  ix.  c. 
1.2.1 

t  The  sibbatic  years  and  jubilees  of  the  Mosaic  law,  (Car.  Sigoii.  de 
Uepublica  llelira:oruni.  Opp.  tom.  iv,  I.  iii.  c.  N,  1  j  p.  151,  152.1  the 
suspension  of  all  care  and  labour,  the  peri^idical  release  of  lands  debts, 
servitude,  &C.  may  seem  a  noble  idea,  but  the  execution  would  lie  im. 
practicable  in  a  profane  republic  ;  and  I  should  lie  ,::lad  to  learn  that 
this  ruinous  festival  was  observed  by  the  Jewish  people. 

11  See  the  ehroniele  of  Matteo  Villani  (I.  i.  c.  56.)  in  the  fourteenth 
volume  of  Murstori,  and  IheMemoires  sur  la  Vie  de  Pelrarque,  tom. 
iii.  p.  75—89. 
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life  of  Christ.  Tlic  profii.sioii  of  iMiiiilgcnces,  the 
revolt  of  tlio  protcstanls,  and  the  decline  of  super- 
stition, have  iMueli  diminished  the  value  of  the  ju- 
bilee :  yet  even  the  nineteenth  and  last  festival  was 
a  year  of  pleasure  and  profit  to  the  Romans  ;  and  a 
philo.sopliie  smile  will  not  disturb  tlie  triumph  of 
the  priest  or  the  happiness  of  the  people. " 
The  noi,ie<i  or  '"   ''"^   beginning   of  the   eleventh 

baiousoiltoiiie.  century,  Italy  was  exposed  to  the 
feudal  tyranny,  alike  oppressive  to  the  sovereign 
and  the  people.  The  rights  of  human  nature  were 
vindicated  by  her  numerous  republics,  who  soon  ex- 
tended their  liberty  and  dominion  from  the  city  to 
the  adjacent  country.  Thesword  of  the  nobles  was 
broken  ;  tlicir  slaves  were  enfranchised  ;  their  castles 
w  ere  demolished  ;  they  assumed  the  Iiabits  of  so- 
ciety and  obedience  ;  their  ambition  was  confined 
tomunicipal  lionouis,  and  in  the  proudest  aristocracy 
of  Venice  or  Genoa,  each  patrician  was  subject  to 
the  laws.y  But  the  feeble  and  disorderly  govern- 
ment of  Rome  was  unequal  to  the  task  of  curbing 
her  rebellious  sons,  who  scorned  the  authority  of  the 
magistrate  within  and  without  the  walls.  It  was  no 
longer  a  civil  contention  between  the  nobles  and 
plebeians  for  the  government  of  the  state  :  the  barons 
asserted  in  arms  their  personal  independence  ;  their 
palaces  and  castles  were  fortified  against  a  siege; 
and  their  private  quarrels  were  maintained  by  the 
numbers  of  their  vassals  and  retainers.  In  origin 
and  aflcclion,  they  were  aliens  to  their  country :  ^ 
and  a  genuine  Roman,  could  such  have  been  pro- 
duced, might  have  renounced  these  haughty  stran- 
gers, who  disdained  the  appellation  of  citizens,  and 
proudly  styled  themselves  the  princes,  of  Rome." 
After  a  dark  series  of  revolutions,  all  records  of 
pedigree  were  lost;  the  distinction  of  surnames 
were  abolished;  the  blood  of  the  nations  was 
mingled  in  a  thousand  channels ;  and  the  Goths 
and  Lombards,  the  Greeks  and  Franks,  the  Germans 
and  Normans,  had  obtained  the  fairest  possessions 
by  royal  bounty,  or  the  prerogative  of  valour.  These 
examples  might  be  readily  presumed  :  but  the  ele- 
vation of  an  Hebrew  race  to  the  rank  of  senators 
and  consuls,  is  an  event  without  a  parallel  in  the 
long  captivity  of  these  miserable  exiles. i"  In  the 
time  of  Leo  the  ninth,  a  wealthy  and  learned  Jew 

X  The  subject  is  exhausted  by  M.  Chais,  a  French  minister  at  Ihe 
Hague,  iu  his  Lettres  Historiqueset  Do^^malicjnes, sur  les  Jubiles  et  les 
Indulgences;  la  Haye,  1751,  .3  vols,  in  i2mo ;  an  elaborateand  pleasing 
work,  bad  not  the  author  preferred  tlie  character  of  a  polemic  to  that 
ofa  philosopher. 

y  Muratori  (Dissert,  xlvii.)  alleges  tiie  Annals  of  Florence,  P.adua, 
Genoa,  &c.  tlie  analogy  of  the  rest,  the  evidence  of  Otho  of  Frising^en, 
(de  Gest,  Fred.  I.  1.  ii.  c.  13.)  and  the  submission  of  the  niariiuis  of 
Este.  ' 

7.  As  early  as  the  year  824,  the  emperor  Lotbaire  I.  found  it  expedient 
to  interrogate  the  Roman  people,  to  learn  from  each  individual,  by 
what  national  law  be  chose  to  be  governed.  (Muratori,  Dissert,  xxii.) 

a  Petrarch  attacks  these  foreigners,  the  tyrants  of  Rome,  iu  a  decla- 
mation or  epistle,  full  of  bcdd  truths  and  absurd  pedantry,  in  which  he 
applies  the  maxims,  and  even  prejudices,  of  the  old  republic  to  the 
state  of  the  fourteenth  cenlury.  (Memoires,  torn.  iii.  p.  157 — 169.) 

fe  The  origin  and  adventures  of  this  Jewish  family  are  noticed  by 
Pagi,  (Critica,  torn.  iv.  p.  435.  A.  D.  1124.  No.  3,  4.)  who  draws  bis  in- 
formation from  the  Cbronographus  Maurigniacensis,  and  Arnulplius 
Sagiensis  de  Schismale,  (in  Muratori,  Script.  Ital.  torn.  iii.  n.  i.  p.  423 
—432.)  The  fact  must  iu  some  degree  be  true  ;  yet  I  could  wish  that 
It  bad  been  coolly  related,  before  it  was  turned  into  a  reproacli  against 
the  antipope. 

c  Muratori  has  civen  two  dissertations  (xli.  and  xlii.)  to  the  names, 
nurnames,  aud  families  of  Italy.     Some  nobles,  who  glory  in  Iheir  do- 


was  converted  to  Christianity  ;  and  honoured  at  hi.s 
baptism  with  the  name  of  his  godfather,  the  reign- 
ing pope.  The  zeal  and  courage  of  Family  of  i.eo 
Peter  the  son  of  Leo  were  signalized  ""  ■''^"'■ 
in  the  cause  of  Gregory  the  seventh,  who  intrusted 
his  faithful  adherent  with  the  government  of  Ad- 
rian's mole,  the  tower  of  Crescentiiis,  or,  as  it  is 
now  called,  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo.  Both  the 
father  and  the  son  were  the  parents  of  a  numerous 
progeny :  tlieir  riches,  the  fruits  of  usury,  were 
shared  with  the  noblest  families  of  the  city  ;  and  so 
extensive  was  their  alliance,  that  the  grandson  of| 
the  proselyte  was  exalted  by  the  weight  of  his  kin- 
dred to  the  throne  of  St.  Peter.  A  majority  of  the 
clergy  and  people  supported  his  cause  :  he  reigned 
several  years  in  the  Vatican,  and  it  is  only  the  elo- 
quence of  St.  Bernard,  and  the  final  triumph  of  In- 
nocent the  second,  that  has  branded  Anacletus  with 
the  epithet  of  antipope.  After  his  defeat  and  death 
the  posterity  of  Leo  is  no  longer  conspicuous  ;  and 
none  will  be  found  of  the  modern  nobles  ambitious 
of  descending  from  a  Jewish  stock.  It  is  not  my 
design  to  enumerate  the  Roman  families,  which 
have  failed  at  dilferent  periods,  or  those  which  arc 
continued  in  dilferent  degrees  of  splendour  to  tlie 
present  time.''  The  old  consular  line  of  the  Fran- 
r/ipani  discover  their  name  in  the  generous  act  of 
brcakiny  or  dividing  bread  in  a  time  of  famine  ;  and 
such  benevolence  is  more  truly  glorious  than  to  have 
enclosed,  with  their  allies  the  Coisi,  a  spacious  quar- 
ter of  the  eity  in  the  chains  of  their  fortifications  ;  the 
Savelli,  as  it  should  seem  a  Sabine  race,  have  main- 
tained their  original  dignity  ;  the  obsolete  surname 
of  the  Capizucchi  is  inscribed  on  the  coins  of  the  first 
senators;  the  Conti  preserve  the  honour,  without  tlie 
estate,  of  the  counts  of  Signia;  and  the  Anuibahli 
must  have  been  very  ignorant,  or  very  modest,  if  they 
had  not  descended  from  the  Carthaginian  hero."' 
But  among,  perhaps  above,  the  peers 

5    .  .  ,,...,       The  Colonna. 

and  princes  of  the  city,  I  distinguish 
the  rival  houses  of  Colonna  and  Ursini,  whose 
private  story  is  an  essential  part  of  the  annals  of 
modern  Rome.  I.  The  name  and  arms  of  Colonna" 
have  been  the  theme  of  much  doubtful  etymology  ; 
nor  have  the  orators  and  antiquarians  overlooked 
either  Trajan's  pillar,  or  the  columns  of  Hercules, 

mestic  fables,  may  be  offended  with  his  firm  and  temperate  criticism  ; 
yet  surely  some  ounces  of  pure  gold  are  of  more  value  than  many 
poutuls  of  base  metal. 

il  The  cardinal  of.St.  George,  in  his  poetical,  or  rather  metrical,  his. 
I'lry  of  the  election  and  coronation  of  Boniface  VIII.  (Muratori,  Scrijit. 
Ital.  toni.  iii.  p.  i.  p.  fi41,  8ic.)  describes  the  state  and  families  of  Rome 
at  the  coronation  of  Boniface  VIII.  (A-  D.  I2a5.) 

Inltrea,  titulis  redimiti  sanguine  et  armis, 

Illnstrestjue  viri  Romana  astirpe  trahentes 

Women,  in  emeritos  taiitee  virlutis  honore.s, 

Intnlerant  se  medios,  festumque  colebant, 

Anrata  fulgentes  toga,  sociante  caterva. 

tx  ipsis  devotadoraus  prfestantis  ab  UrsA 

Ecclesire,  vultnmque  gerensdemissius  altnm 

Festa  C^(j/(/m?m jocis,  uecnou  Sabellia  mitis; 

Stephanides  senior,  Coiniteit,  AnibfiUca  proles, 

1'ra.fectusfiue  urbis  magnum  siue  viribus  nomen. 

(1.  ii.  c.  b.  100.  p.  647,  64S.) 
The  ancient  statutes  of  Rome  (I.  iii.  c.  59.  p.  174,  175.)  distinguish 
eleven  families  of  barons,  who  are  nbliured  to  swear  in  concilio  communi, 
before  the  senator,  that  they  would  not  liarbouror  protect  any  malefac- 
tors, outlaws,  &c.— a  feeble  security  I 

p  It  is  pity  that  the  Colonna  themselves  have  not  favoured  the  worbl 
with  a  complele  and  critical  history  of  their  illustrious  bouse.  I  ad- 
here to  Muratori.  (Dissert,  xlii.  torn.  iii.  p.  6-17,  648  ). 
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or  the  pillar  of  Clirist's  flagellation,  or  the  luminous 
column  that  guided  the  Israelites  in  the  desert. 
Their  lirst  historical  appearance  in  the  year  eleven 
hundred  and  tour,  attests  the  power  and  antiquity, 
while  it  explains  the  simple  meaning,  of  the  name. 
By  the  usurpation  of  Cav;p,  the  Colonna  provoked 
the  arms  of  Paschal  the  second  ;  but  they  lawfully 
held  in  the  Campagna  of  Rome,  the  hereditary  fiefs 
of  Zagarola  and  Colonna  ;  and  the  latter  of  these 
towns  was  probably  adorned  with  some  lofty  pillar, 
the  relic  of  a  villa  or  temple.'  They  likewise  pos- 
sessed one  moiety  of  the  neighbouring  city  of  Tus- 
culum  ;  a  strong  presumption  of  their  descent  from 
the  counts  of  Tusculum,  who  in  the  tenth  century 
were  tlie  tyrants  of  the  apostolic  see.  According  to 
their  own  and  the  public  opinion,  the  primitive  and 
remote  source  was  derived  from  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine ;  ^  and  the  sovereigns  of  Germany  were  not 
ashamed  of  a  real  or  fabulous  affinity  with  a  noble 
race,  which  in  the  revolutions  of  seven  hundred 
years  has  been  often  illustrated  by  merit,  and  always 
by  fortune.''  About  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, the  most  powerful  branch  was  composed  of  an 
uncle  and  six  brothers,  all  conspicuous  in  arms,  or 
in  the  honours  of  the  church.  Of  these,  Peter  was 
elected  senator  of  Rome,  introduced  to  the  capitol 
in  a  triumphant  car,  and  hailed  in  some  vain  accla- 
mations with  the  title  of  Caesar ;  while  John  and 
Stephen  were  declared  marquis  of  Ancona  and 
count  of  Romagna,  by  Nicholas  the  fourth,  a  patron 
so  partial  to  their  family,  thathe  has  been  delineated 
in  satirical  portraits,  imprisoned  as  it  were  in  a  hol- 
low pillar.'  After  his  decease,  their  haughty  be- 
haviour provoked  the  displeasure  of  the  most  im- 
placable of  mankind.  The  two  cardinals,  the  uncle 
and  the  nephew,  denied  the  election  of  Boniface  the 
eighth  ;  and  the  Colonna  were  oppressed  for  a  mo- 
ment by  his  temporal  and  spiritual  arms.''  He  pro- 
claimed a  crusade  against  his  personal  enemies  ; 
their  estates  were  confi.scated ;  their  fortresses  on 
either  side  of  the  Tiber  were  besieged  by  the  troops 
of  St.  Peter  and  those  of  the  rival  nobles  ;  and  after 
the  ruin  of  Palestrina  or  Praeneste,  their  principal 
scat,  the  ground  was  marked  with  a  ploughshare,  the 
emblem  of  perpetual  desolation.  Degraded,  banisli- 
ed,  proscribed,  the  six  brothers,  in  disguise  and 
danger,  wandered  over  Europe  without  renouncing 

f  Pandulph.  Pisan.  in  Vit.  Paschal.  IT.  in  Mnratori,  Script.  Ital.  lorn, 
iii.  p.  i.  p.  ^35.  The  family  itas  still  j;rcat  possessions  in  the  Campa^. 
na  of  Rome;  bnt  they  have  alienated  t(»  the  Rospigliosi  this  original 
fief  of  Colonna.  (Esrhiuard,  p.  2.'>8,  25;).) 

(T  Te  lon;;ii)qua  deuit  tellns  et  pascua  Klieiii, 
says  Petrarch  ;  and,  in  I'147,  a  duke  of  iJuelders  and  Jnliers  acknow. 
ledges  (Lenfant,  Hist,  du  Concile  dc  Constance,  torn.  ii.  p.  531>.)hisde. 
scent  from  the  ancestors  of  Martin  V.  (Otho  Colonna ;)  bnt  the  royal 
author  of  the  Memoirs  of  Brandenher^  observes,  that  ttie  sceptre  in  liis 
arras  has  lieen  coiifouiuled  with  tlie  column.  To  maintain  the  Roman 
origin  of  the  Colonna,  it  was  ingeniously  .snpposed.  {Diario  di  Mon.il- 
de.schi,  in  tlie  Script.  Ital.  tnm,  xii.  p.  .'j33.)  that  a  cousin  of  the 
emperor  Nero  escaped  from  the  city,  and  founded  Mcntz  in  Ger- 
many. 

Ii  I  cannot  overlook  the  Roman  tritniipli  or  ovation  of  Marco  Anto. 
nio  Colonna,  who  had  comm.iniled  the  popesfialleysat  the  naval  victtiry 
of  Lepanto.  (TInian.  Hist.  I.  7.  torn.  ii.  p.  55,  5ti,  IMurct.  Orntio  x. 
Opp,  torn.  i.  p.  180— 190.) 

i  Muratori,  Anuali  d'ltalia,  tom.  x.  p.  2U>.  220. 

k  Petrarch's  attachment  to  the  Colr>niia  has  authorized  the  Abb^  dc 
Side  lo  expatiate  on  the  state  of  the  family  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
the  persecution  of  Boniface  VIII.  the  character  of  Ste[ihen  and  his  sons, 
their  ipiarrels  with  the  Ursini,  &c.  {Memoircs  sur  Pctrariine,  tom.  i.  p. 
•J8-II0.  14C-II8,  l:  1-170.  222-230,  275-230.)     His  criticism  often 


the  hope  of  deliverance  and  revenge-.  In  this 
double  hope,  the  French  court  was  their  surest 
asylum  :  they  prompted  and  directed  the  enterprise 
of  Philip  ;  and  I  should  praise  their  magnanimity, 
liad  they  respected  the  misfortune  and  courage  of 
tlie  captive  tyrant.  His  civil  acts  were  annulled  by 
the  Roman  people,  who  restored  the  honours  and 
possessions  of  the  Colonna;  and  some  estimate  may 
be  formed  of  their  wealth  by  their  losses,  of  their 
losses  by  the  damagesof  one  hundred  thousand  gold 
florins  which  were  granted  them  against  the  ac- 
complices and  heirs  of  the  deceased  pope.  All  the 
spiritual  censures  and  disqualifications  were  abo- 
lished' by  his  prudent  successors  ;  and  the  fortune 
of  the  house  was  more  firmly  established  by  this 
transient  hurricane.  The  boldness  of  Sciarra  Co- 
lonna was  signalized  in  the  captivity  of  Boniface  ; 
and  long  afterwards  in  the  coronation  of  Lewis  of 
Bavaria ;  and  by  the  gratitude  of  the  emperor,  the 
pillar  in  their  arms  was  encircled  with  a  royal 
crown.  But  the  first  of  the  family  in  fame  and 
merit  was  the  elder  Stephen,  whom  Petrarch  loved 
and  esteemed  as  a  hero  superior  to  his  own  times, 
and  not  unworthy  of  ancient  Rome.  Persecution 
and  exile  displayed  to  the  nations  his  abilities  in 
peace  and  war ;  in  his  distress  he  was  an  object, 
not  of  pity,  but  of  reverence  ;  the  aspect  of  danger 
provoked  him  to  avow  his  name  and  country :  and 
when  he  was  asked,  "  where  is  now  your  fortress?" 
he  laid  his  hand  on  his  heart,  and  answered,  "  here." 
He  supported  with  the  same  virtue  the  return  of 
prosperity  ;  and,  till  the  ruin  of  his  declining  age, 
the  ancestors,  the  character,  and  the  children  of 
Stephen  Colonna,  exalted  his  dignity  in  the  Roman 
republic,  and  at  the  court  of  Avignon. 
II.  The  Ursini  migrated  from  Spo- 
leto  ; '"  the  sons  of  Ursus,  as  they  are  styled  in  the 
twelfth  century,  from  some  eminent  person,  who  is 
only  known  as  the  father  of  their  race.  But  they 
were  soon  distinguished  among  the  nobles  of  Rome, 
by  the  number  and  bravery  of  their  kinsmen,  the 
strength  of  their  towers,  the  honours  of  the  senate 
and  sacred  college,  and  the  elevation  of  two  popes, 
Celestin  the  third  and  Nicholas  the  third,  of  their 
name  and  lineage."  Their  riches  may  be  accused 
as  an  early  abuse  of  nepotism :  the  estates  of  St. 
Peter  were  alienated  in  their  favour  by  the  liberal 

rectifies  the  hearsay  stories  of  Villani.  and  the  errors  of  the  less  diligent 
moderns,     t  understand  the  branch  of  Stephen  to  tic  now  extinct. 

I  Alexander  III.  had  declared  the  Colonna  who  adhered  to  the  em. 
peror  Tredcrie  I.  incapable  of  holding  any  ecclesiastical  benefice;  {Vil. 
lam.  1.  v.  c.  I.)  and  the  last  stains  of  annual  exrommnnication,  were 
jinritied  by  Sixtus  V.  {Vita  di  Sisto  V.  tom.  iii.  p.  410  )  Treason,  sa. 
critege,  and  proscription,  are  often  the  best  titles  of  ancient  nobility. 

ui     Vallis  le  proxima  misit 

Appenninigeiia;  qua  prata  virentia  syiva* 
Spolctana  metunt  arnu-nta  greges  priilervi. 

Monaldeschi  {torn.  xii.  Script.  Ital.  p.  533.)  gives  the  Ursini  a  French 

origin,  which  may  Iw  remotely  true. 

II  In  the  metrical  life  of  Celestin  V.  by  the  cardinal  of  St.  Gcorpe, 
(iMuratori,  tom.  iii.  p.  i.  p.  61.3,  ^c.)  wc  find  a  luminon.s,  and  not  iue. 
legant.  passage :   (I.  i.  c.  3.  p.  203.  &c.) 

genuit  quern  nobilis  Ursa?  f  Vrsif} 

Progenies,  Romana  domus,  vctenitaque  magnis 
Fascibus  in  clero,  pompasque  exparla  scnatu.s, 
Bellorumqnc  manii  grandi  sti|>ata  jiarentum 
Cardiiieos  apices  necnon  fastigiadudum 
Papnti)s  iterala  tenens. 
Muratori  (Dissert,  xlii.  tom.  iii,  p.     .)   observes,  that  the   first  Ursini 
pontificate  of  Celcstinc  III.  was  unknown:  he  is  inclined  to  rvad  Ursi 
progenies. 
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Celestin;°  and  Nicliolas  was  ambitious  for  their 
sake  to  solicit  the  alliance  of  monarchs ;  to  found 
new  kiiisdonis  in  Lonibardy  and  Tuseany  ;  and  to 
invest  tliein  w  illi  the  perpetual  oHiee  of  senators  of 
Rome.  All  that  has  been  observed  of  the  greatness 
of  the  Colonna,  will  likewise  redound  to  the  glory 
of  the  Ursini,  their  constant  and  e()ual  antagonists 
in  the  long  hereditary  feud,  which  distracted  above 
two  hundred  and  lifty  years  the  ceelesiastieal  stale. 
Thdr liimiiury  The  jcalousy  of  pre-eminence  and 
leuds.  power  was  the   true  ground  of  their 

quarrel ;  but  as  a  specious  badge  of  distinction,  tlie 
Colonna  embraced  the  name  of  Ghibelines  and  the 
party  of  the  empire;  the  Ursini  espoused  the  title 
of  Guelphs  and  the  cause  of  the  church.  The  eagle 
and  the  keys  were  displayed  in  their  adverse  ban- 
ners;  and  the  two  factions  of  Italy  most  furiously 
raged  when  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  dispute 
were  long  since  forgotten. p  After  the  retreat  of  the 
popes  to  Avignon,  they  disputed  in  arms  the  vacant 
republic  ;  and  the  mischiefs  of  discord  were  per- 
petuated by  the  wretched  compromise  of  electing 
each  year  two  rival  senators.  By  their  private  hos- 
tilities, the  city  and  country  were  desolated,  and  the 
fluctuating  balance  inclined  witli  their  alternate  suc- 
cess. But  none  of  either  family  had  fallen  by  the 
sword,  till  the  most  renowned  champion  of  the  Ur- 
sini was  surprised  and  slain  by  the  younger  Stephen 
Colonna.''  His  triumph  is  stained  with  the  reproach 
of  violating  the  truce ;  their  defeat  was  basely 
avenged  by  the  assassination,  before  the  church 
door,  of  an  innocent  boy  and  his  two  servants.  Yet 
the  victorious  Colonna,  with  an  annual  colleague, 
was  declared  senator  of  Rome  during  the  term  of 
five  years.  And  the  muse  of  Petrarch  inspired  a 
wish,  a  hope,  a  prediction,  that  the  generous  youth, 
the  son  of  his  venerable  hero,  would  restore  Rome 
and  Italy  to  their  pristine  glory;  that  his  justice 
would  extirpate  the  wolves  and  lions,  the  .serpents 
and  bears,  who  laboured  to  subvert  the  eternal  basis 
of  the  marble  column.'' 
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VliarncU'r  and  coronation  of  Petrarch. — licsloriition 
of  the  freedom   and  ffovernmcnt   of  Rome   by  the 

o  Filii  Ursi,  quondam  Ctplestiiii  pajm?  nepott-s,  de  bonis  pcclesiEp  Rit- 
niiiiia*  ditati.  (Vit,  Innocent.  111.  in  Miiriitori,  ^Script,  torn.  iii.  p.  i.) 
'I'lif  p;irti.il  proiligalily  of  NiclniUis  III.  is  more  conspicuons  in  Villani 
and  Muratori.  Vel  tile  Ursini  would  disdain  the  iie[)lie%vs  of  a  i/ior/ern 
pope. 

p  In  liis  fifly-first  Dissertation  on  the  Italian  Antiquities,  Muratori 
explains  the  factions  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibelines. 

q  Petrarch  (torn.  i.p.  222 — 230.)  has  celebrated  the  victory  according 
to  tlie  Colonna  ;  but  two  contemporaries,  a  Flnreiiline  (Giovanni  Villani, 
I.  X.  c.  220.}  and  a  Roman,  (Lndovico  Monaldesrhi,  p.  5;l;j,  534.)  are 
less  favourable  to  their  arms. 

r  The  Abbe  de  Sade  (torn.  i.  Notes,  p.  fit— (JG.)  hasapplied  the  sixth 
Canzone  of  Petrarch,  Spirto  Gentil,  &e.  to  Stephen  Coloima  the 
younger: 

Orai,  lupi,  leoiii,  aquile,  e  serpi 
Ad  una  f;ral)  marmorea  Colonna 
Fanuo  noja  .saveiite  e  a  se  danuio. 

a  The  Memoires  sur  la  Vie  de  Fraii5ois  Fetrarr|ue  (Amsterdam,  I7G4, 
17(i7,  .3  v<jls,  in  4to,)  form  a  copious,  oril^inal,  and  entertainin;;  work,  a 
labour  of  love,  compo.sed  from  the  accurate  stiuly  of  Petrarch  and  his 
contemporaries ;  but  the  hero  is  too  ofleil  lost  ui  the  general  history  of 
the  age.  and  the  author  too  olten  langnislies  in  tlie  affectation  (d'  prdite- 
iiess  and  gallantry.  In  the  preface  to  his  first  volume,  he  enumerates 
and  weigiis  twenty  Italian  biographers,  who  have  professedly  treated  of 
the  same  subject. 

t'  'I'lie  allegorical  interpretation  prevaileii  in  the  6fteeulh  century ; 
but   the  wise   conimentdlors  were   not  agreed   whether   they   should 


tribune  Itienzi. — His  virtues  and  vices,  his  expul- 
sion and  death. — Ret  urn  of  the  popes  from  A  vii/non. 
— Great  schism  of  the  vest. — Re-union  if  the  Latin 
church. — Last  strvi/i/les  of  Roman  liberty. — Sta- 
tutes of  Rome, — Final  settlement  of  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal state. 


Petrarch, 
A.  D.    1301. 
.Iiine   1;» — 
A.   D    1374. 

July    ID. 


In  the  apprehension  of  modern  times, 
Petrarch '  is  the  Italian  songster  of 
Laura  and  love.  In  the  harmony  of 
his  Tuscan  rhymes,  Italy  applauds,  or 
rather  adores,  the  father  of  her  lyric  poetry :  and 
his  verse,  or  at  least  his  name,  is  repeated  by  the 
enthusiasm,  or  all'ectation,  of  amorous  sensibility. 
Whatever  may  be  the  private  taste  of  a  stranger, 
his  slight  and  superficial  knowledge  should  hum- 
bly acquiesce  in  the  taste  of  a  learned  nation  ;  yet 
I  may  ho|)e  or  presume,  that  the  Italians  do  not 
compare  the  tedious  uniformity  of  sonnets  and  ele- 
gies, with  the  sublime  compositions  of  their  epic 
muse,  the  original  wildness  of  Dante,  the  regular 
beauties  of  Tasso,  and  the  boundless  variety  of  the 
incomparable  Ariosto.  The  merits  of  the  lover  I 
am  still  less  qualified  to  appreciate :  nor  am  I 
deeply  interested  in  a  metaphysical  passion  for  a 
nymph  so  shadowy,  that  her  existence  lias  been 
questioned  ;*■  for  a  matron  so  prolific,'  that  she  was 
delivered  of  eleven  legitimate  children,''  while  her 
amorous  swain  sighed  and  sung  at  the  fountain  of 
Vaucluse."  But  in  the  eyes  of  Petrarch,  and  those 
of  his  graver  contemporaries,  his  love  was  a  sin, 
and  Italian  verse  a  frivolous  amusement.  His 
Latin  works  of  philosophy,  poetry,  and  eloquence, 
established  his  serious  reputation,  which  was  soon 
diffused  from  Avignon  over  France  and  Italy  :  his 
friends  and  disciples  were  multiplied  in  every  city  : 
and  if  the  ponderous  volume  of  his  writings  '  be  now 
abandoned  to  a  long  repose,  our  gratitude  must  ap- 
plaud the  man,  who  by  precept  and  example  revived 
tlie  spirit  and  study  of  the  Augustan  age.  From  his 
earliest  youth,  Petrarch  aspired  to  the  poetic  crown. 
The  academical  honours  of  tne  three  faculties  had 
introduced  a  royal  degree  of  master  or  doctor  in  the 
art  of  poetry  ;*!  and  the  title  of  poet-Iaureat,  which 
custom,    rather    than   vanity,    perpetuates    in    the 

understand  by  I.aura,  religion,  or  virtue,  or  the  bles.sed  Virgin,  or 
. .  See  the  prefaces  to  the  first  and  second  volume. 

<■  I.aure  de  Noves,  boro  about  the  year  1307,  was  married  in  January 
I3"25  tn  Ungues  de  Sade,  a  noble  citizen  ot"  Avignon,  whose  jealousy 
was  not  the  etVcct  of  love,  since  he  married  a  second  wife  within  seven 
riKintits  of  her  death,  which  hap|iened  the  6th  of  April,  1.148,  precisely 
one  and  twenty  years  after  Petrarch  had  seen  and  loved  her. 

il  Corfuis  eicbris  parliibus  exhaustnm:  from  one  of  these  is  issued, 
in  the  tenth  degree,  the  Abbe  de  Sade,  the  fond  and  grateful  biogra- 
|dier  of  Petrarch  ;  and  this  domestic  motive  most  probably  suggested 
the  idea  of  his  work,  and  urged  him  to  inquire  into  every  circumstance 
that  could  affect  the  history  and  character  of  his  grandmother.  (See 
particularly  torn.  i.  p.  122-^133.  notes,  p.  7— 58.  toni.  ii.  p.  455—495. 
notes,  p.  7B-82  ) 

.-  Vanclnse,  so  familiar  to  our  F.nglish  travellers,  is  described  from 
the  writings  of  Petrarch,  and  the  local  knowledge  of  his  biographer. 
(]\Iemoires,  tom.  i.  |).  340—359.)  It  was,  in  truth,  the  retreat  of  .1 
herinit,  and  the  moderns  are  much  mistaken,  if  they  place  Laura  and 
a  happy  lover  in  the  grotto. 

(  (If  1250  pages,  in  a  close  print,  at  Basil  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, but  witlioiit  the  date  of  the  year.  The  Abbe  de  Sade  calls  aloud 
for  a  new  eilition  of  Petrarch's  Latin  works  ;  but  I  much  doubt  whether 
It  would  redound  to  the  profit  ot  the  bookseller,  or  the  amusement  of 
the  public. 

K  ("oiisult  Sclden's  Titles  of  Honour,  in  his  works,  (vol.  Iii.  p.  457 — 
4*111.)  A  hundred  years  before  Petrarch,  St.  Francis  received  tiie  visit  of 
a  poet,  i|ui  ab  imperatore  fuerat  rorouatuset  exiiide  rex  versiium  dictus. 
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English  court,''  was  first  invented  by  the  Caesars  of 
Germany.  In  the  musical  games  of  antiquity,  a 
prize  was  bestowed  on  the  victor ;'  the  belief  that 
Virgil  and  Horace  had  been  crowned  in  the  capitol 
inflamed  the  emulation  of  a  Latin  bard  ;''  and  the 
laurel '  w  as  endeared  to  the  lover  by  a  verbal  resem- 
blance with  the  name  of  his  mistress.  The  value  of 
either  object  was  enhanced  by  the  difficulties  of  the 
pursuit ;  and  if  the  virtue  or  prudence  of  Laura  was 
inexorable,"'  he  enjoyed,  and  might  boast  of  enjoy- 
ing, the  nymph  of  poetry.  His  vanity  was  not  of 
the  most  delicate  kind,  since  he  applauds  the  suc- 
cess of  his  own /aJoi/r.t ;  his  name  was  popular  ;  his 
friends  were  active ;  the  open  or  secret  opposition 
of  envy  and  prejudice  was  surmounted  by  the  dex- 
terity of  patient  merit.  In  the  thirty-sixth  year  of 
his  age,  he  was  solicited  to  accept  the  object  of  his 
wishes  :  and  on  the  same  day,  in  the  solitude  of 
Vaucluse,  he  received  a  similar  and  solemn  invita- 
tion from  the  senate  of  Rome  and  the  university  of 
Paris.  The  learning  of  a  theological  school,  and  the 
ignorance  of  a  lawless  city,  were  alike  unqualified 
to  bestow  the  ideal  though  immortal  wreath  which 
genius  may  obtain  from  the  free  applause  of  the 
public  and  of  posterity  :  but  the  candidate  dismissed 
this  troublesome  reflection,  and  after  some  moments 
of  complacency  and  suspense,  preferred  the  sum- 
mons of  the  metropolis  of  the  world. 
His  poetic  coro-  The  ceremouv  of  his  coronation "  was 
""a."d.'[34I?'  performed  in  the  capitol,  by  his  friend 
Aprils.  and  patron  the  supreme  magistrate  of 
the  republic.  Twelve  patrician  youths  were  arrayed 
in  scarlet ;  six  representatives  of  the  most  illustri- 
ous families,  in  green  robes,  with  garlands  of  flowers, 
accompanied  the  procession  ;  in  the  midst  of  the 
princes  and  nobles,  the  senator,  count  of  Anguillara, 
a  kinsman  of  the  Colonna,  assumed  his  throne  ;  and 
at  the  voice  of  a  herald  Petrarch  arose.  After 
discoursing  on  a  text  of  Virgil,  and  thrice  repeating 
his  vows  for  the  prosperity  of  Rome,  he  knelt  before 
the  throne,  and  received  from  the  senator  a  laurel 
crown,  with  a  more  precious  declaration,  "  This  is 
the  reward  of  merit."    The  people  shouted,  "  Long 


h  From  Augustus  to  Louis,  the  muse  has  too  often  been  false  and 
venal:  but  I  much  doubt  whether  auy  aye  or  court  can  produce  a 
similar  establishmeut  of  a  stipendiary  poet,  who  in  every  reign,  and  at 
all  events,  is  bound  to  furnish  twice  a  year  a  measure  of  praise  and  verse 
such  as  may  be  sung  in  the  chapel,  and,  I  believe,  in  tlie  presence,  of 
the  sovereign,  I  speak  the  more  freely,  as  the  best  time  for  abolishing 
this  ridiculous  custom,  is  while  the  prince  is  a  man  of  virtue,  and  the 
poet  a  man  of  genius. 

i  Isocrates  (in  I'anegyrico,  torn.  i.  p.  116,  117.  edit.  Battle,  Cantab. 
1729.)  claims  for  his  native  Athens  the  glory  of  tirst  instituting  and  re- 
commending the  a^wvuc  KJi  TO  ut/.\a  ^tE-,fia  /iti  /tovov  toxoi'7  Kn, 
putting,  aWu  Kai  .\07wv  Kai  -jvumnv.  The  example  of  the  Panatliena'a 
was  imitated  at  Delphi  -,  but  the  Olympic  games  were  ignorant  of  a 
musical  crown,  till  it  was  extorted  by  the  vain  tyranny  of  Nero.  [Sueton. 
in  Nerone,  c.  2.1.  i  Philostrat.  apud  Casaiibon  ad  locum  ;  Dion  Cassius, 
or  XiphiliD.  I.  Ixiii.  p.  1032.  1(J4I.  Potter's  Greek  Antiiiuities,  vol.  i.p. 
446.  450.) 

k  The  Capitoline  games  (ccrt.imeii  quinquennale,  mM,«ici/m,  equestre, 
gymniciim)  were  instituted  by  Doiuitiau  (Sueton.  c.  4.)  in  the  year  of 
Christ  86,  (Censorin.  de  Die  Natali,  c.  18.  p.  lUO.  edit.  Ilavrrcamp,)  and 
were  not  aliolished  in  the  fourth  century.  (Ausouius  dc  Professoribus 
Burdegal.  V.)  If  the  crown  were  given  to  superior  merit,  the  excliisinn 
of  Statins  (Capilolia  nostra;  iiiticLita  lyrip,  Sylv.  I.  iii.  v.  31.)  may  do 
honour  to  the  games  of  the  capitol  ;  but  the  I^atin  poets  who  lived"  be. 
fore  Domitian  were  crowned  only  in  the  public  opinion. 

1  Petrarch  and  the  senators  of  Rome  were  ignorant  that  the  laurel 
was  not  the  Capitoline,  but  the  Delphic,  cr<i\vu.  (Plili.  Hist.  .Natur.  xv. 
39.     Hist.  Critiiple  de  la  Repiiblique  des  Letlrefi,  toin.  i.  p.  160— 22t>.) 


life  to  the  capitol  and  the  poet!"  A  sonnet  in 
praise  of  Rome  was  accepted  as  the  effusion  of 
genius  and  gratitude;  and  after  the  whole  proces- 
sion had'  visited  the  Vatican,  the  profane  wreath 
was  suspended  before  the  shrine  of  St.  Peter.  In  the 
act  of  diploma"  which  was  presented  to  Petrarch, 
the  title  and  prerogatives  of  poet-laureat  are  re- 
vived in  the  capitol,  after  the  lapse  of  thirteen  hun- 
dred years ;  and  he  receives  the  perpetual  privilege 
of  wearing,  at  his  choice,  a  crown  of  laurel,  ivy,  or 
myrtle,  of  assuming  the  poetic  habit,  and  of  teach- 
ing, disputing,  interpreting,  and  composing,  in  all 
places  w  hatsoever,  and  on  all  subjects  of  literature. 
The  grant  was  ratified  by  the  authority  of  the  senate 
and  people  ;  and  the  character  of  citizen  was  the 
recompence  of  his  affection  for  the  Roman  name. 
They  did  him  honour,  but  they  did  him  justice.  In 
the  familiar  society  of  Cicero  and  Livy,  he  had  im- 
bibed the  ideas  of  an  ancient  patriot  ;  and  his 
ardent  fancy  kindled  every  idea  to  a  sentiment,  and 
every  sentiment  to  a  passion.  The  aspect  of  the 
seven  hills  and  their  majestic  ruins  confirmed  these 
lively  impressions:  and  he  loved  a  country  by 
whose  liberal  spirit  he  had  been  crowned  and 
adopted.  The  poverty  and  debasement  of  Rome 
excited  the  indignation  and  pity  of  her  grateful  son  : 
he  dissembled  the  faults  of  his  fellow-citizens  ;  ap- 
plauded with  partial  fondness  the  last  of  their 
heroes  and  matrons  ;  and  in  the  remembrance  of 
the  past,  in  the  hope  of  the  future,  was  plea.sed  to 
forget  the  miseries  of  the  present  time.  Rome  was 
still  the  lawful  mistress  of  the  world  :  the  pope  and 
the  emperor,  her  bishop  and  general,  had  abdicated 
their  station  by  an  inglorious  retreat  to  the  Rhone 
and  the  Danube  ;  but  if  she  could  resume  her  vir- 
tue, the  republic  might  again  vindicate  her  liberty 
and  dominion.  Amidst  the  indulgence  of  enthu- 
siasm and  eloquence,''  Petrarch,  Italy,  and  Europe, 
were  astonished  by  a  revolution  which  realized  for 
a  moment  his  most  splendid  visions.  The  rise  and 
fall  of  the  tribune  Rienzi  will  occupy  the  following 
pages  :'<  the  subject  is  interesting,  the  materials  are 
rich,  and  the  glance  of  a  patriot-bard'  will  somc- 


The  victors  in  the  capitol  were  crowned  with  a  garland  of  oak  leaves. 
[Martial,  I.  iv.  epigram  54.) 

m  The  pious  grandson  of  Laura  has  laboured,  and  not  without  .suc- 
cess, to  vindicate  her  immaculate  chastity  against  the  censures  of  the 
grave,  and  the  sneers  of  the  profane,  (torn.  ii.  notes,  p.  76—82.) 

II  The  whole  process  of  Petrarch's  coronation  is  accurately  described 
by  the  Abbe  de  Sade,  (torn.  i.  p.  425— 43.'>.  tom  li.  p.  1 — 6.  notes,  p. 
1  —  13.)  from  his  own  writings,  and  the  Roman  Diary  of  Ludovico 
lAIonaldeschi,  without  mixing  in  this  authentic  narrative  the  more  re. 
cent  fables  of  Sannuccio  Delbciie. 

o  The  original  act  is  printed  among  the  Pieces  Justiticatives  iu  tlie 
3Icmoires  sur  Petrarqiie,  tom.  iii.  p.  SO— 63.. 

P  To  tiiid  the  proofs  of  his  enthusiasiu  for  Rome,  I  need  only  request 
that  the  reader  would  open,  by  chance,  either  Petrarch,  or  his  French 
biographer.  The  latter  luis  described  the  iM»et's  tirst  visit  to  Rome, 
(tom.  i.  p.  323— .1.35.)  Rut  in  the  place  of  much  idle  rhetoric  and  mo- 
rality, Petrarch  might  have  amused  the  present  and  future  age  with  au 
original  account  of  the  city  and  his  cormiation. 

q  It  has  been  treated  by  the  pen  of  a  Jesuit,  the  P.  dti  Cer^cali, 
whose  posthumous  work,  {Coiiiiiration  de  Nicolas  (labrini,  ilit  de 
Rien/i,  Tyrau  de  Rome,  en  13-17.)  was  published  at  I*aris  I74S,  in 
12mo.  I  am  indebted  to  him  for  some  facts  and  documents  in  Johti 
Hocsemiiis.  canon  of  Liege,  a  contemporary  historian.  (Fabricius.  Bib. 
hot.  Lat.  nied.  .'Evi,  tom.  iii.  p.  273.  tom.  iv.  p.  S.^.) 

T  'J'lie  AblH'  de  Sade.  who  s*i  frwiy  expatiates  on  the  history  of  the 
foiirleenlh  century,  might  treat  as  his  pro|>er  stiliject,  a  revolution  in 
which  the  heart  of  I*etrarch  was  so  ileeplv  enga;red.  (iMemnires,  tom.  ii. 
p.  .Ml,  61.  320-417.  notes,  p.  70-7I'..  tom.  iii.  p.  221—243. 3i.<i-;l7.V)  Not 
an  idea  or  a  fact  iu  the  writings  of  Petrarch  has  probubty  escaped  him. 
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limes  vivify  llio  copious,  but  simple,  narrative  of 
tlie  Florentine,'  and  more  especially  of  the  Roman,' 
liistorian. 

,.    ,     ,       .  In  a  quarter  of  t!ie  city  which  %vas 

and  |iairi..iic  lie-  inhabited  only  hy  mechanics  and  Jews, 

signs  uf  Kiejizi.  .  r  •        i  i 

the  marnai;c  ol  an  innkeeper  and  a 
washerwoman  produced  the  future  deliverer  of 
Rome."  From  such  parents  Nicholas  Rienzi  Ga- 
brini  could  inherit  neither  dignity  nor  fortune;  and 
the  gift  of  a  liberal  education,  which  they  painfully 
bestowed,  was  the  cause  of  his  glory  and  untimely 
end.  The  study  of  history  and  eloquence,  the 
writings  of  Cicero,  Seneca,  Livy,  Caesar,  and  Vale- 
rius Maximus,  elevated  above  his  equals  and  con- 
temporaries the  genius  of  the  young  plebeian  :  he 
perused  with  indefatigable  diligence  the  manu- 
scripts and  marbles  of  antiquity  ;  loved  to  dispense 
his  knowledge  in  familiar  language  ;  and  was  often 
provoked  to  exclaim,  "  Where  are  now  these 
Romans?  their  virtue,  their  justice,  their  power.' 
why  was  I  not  born  in  those  happy  times?""  When 
the  republic  addressed  to  the  tlirone  of  Avignon  an 
embassy  of  the  three  orders,  the  spirit  and  eloquence 
of  Rienzi  recommended  him  to  a  place  among  the 
thirteen  deputies  of  the  commons.  The  orator  had 
the  honour  of  haranguing  pope  Clement  the  sixth, 
and  the  satisfaction  of  conversing  with  Petrarch,  a 
congenial  mind  ;  but  his  aspiring  hopes  were  chilled 
by  disgrace  and  poverty  ;  and  the  patriot  was  re- 
duced to  a  single  garment  and  the  charity  of  the 
liospital.  From  this  misery  he  was  relieved  by  the 
sense  of  merit  or  the  smile  of  favour ;  and  the  em- 
ployment of  apostolic  notary  afforded  him  a  daily 
stipend  of  five  gold  florins  ;  a  more  honourable  and 
extensive  connexion  ;  and  the  right  of  contrasting, 
both  in  words  and  actions,  his  own  integrity  with 
the  vices  of  the  state.  The  eloquence  of  Rienzi 
was  prompt  and  persuasive  :  the  multitude  is  always 
prone  to  envy  and  censure  :  he  was  stimulated  by 
the  loss  of  a  brother  and  the  impunity  of  the  assas- 
sins ;  nor  was  it  possible  to  excuse  or  exaggerate 
the  public  calamities.  The  blessings  of  peace  and 
justice,  for  which  civil  society  has  been  instituted, 
were  banished  from  Rome  :  the  jealous  citizens, 
who  might  have  endured  every  personal  or  pecuniary 
injury,  were  most  deeply  wounded  in  the  dishonour 
of  their  wives  and  daughters  :^  they  were  equally 

9  Gifjv.nniii  Viilani,  1.  xii.  c  89.  lO^l.  in  Muratori,  Rerun)  Italitaruiu 
Scriptores,  torn.  xiii.  p.  %!),  070.  081-983. 

t  In  liis  tliini  volume  of  Italian  anti(|Uilies,  (p.  249  —  548.)  Muratori 
has  inserted  the  Fra^nienta  Historia?  Ronian;e  ah  anno  I;)'i7  nsipie  ad 
annum  1354,  in  theori;;iiial  dialect  of  Rome  ur  Naples  in  the  fonrteenlh 
century,  and  a  Latin  version  for  the  henefit  of  slranper.^.  It  contains 
the  must  particular  and  authentic  life  of  Cola  (Nicholas)  di  Rienzi  ; 
which  liad  heen  printed  at  Bracciano,  1627,  in  (juarto;  under  the  name 
"f  Tomaso  Fortitiocca,  who  is  only  mentioned  in  this  work  as  havings 
heen  nunished  hy  the  trihunc  ffir  forgery.  Human  nature  is  scarcely 
capable  of  such  sublime  or  stupid  impartiality  ;  hut  whosoever  is  the 
author  of  these  Fragments,  he  wr<ite  on  the  spot  and  at  the  time,  and 
paiirts,  witliout  design  or  art,  the  manners  of  Rome  and  the  character  of 
the  tribune. 

"  The  first  and  splendid  period  of  Uienzi.  his  trihunilian  govern- 
ment, is  contained  in  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  the  Fragments,  fp. 
3flO— 479.)  which,  in  the  new  division,  tVirms  the  second  hook  of  tlie 
liistory  in  thirty. eight  smaller  chapters  or  seetirnis. 

»  The  reader  may  be  plea.scd  with  a  specimen  of  the  original  idiom  : 
Fo  da  sua  jiiventutine  nutricato  di  latte  de  eloqtientia,  bono  gramatico, 
megliore  rettuorico,  autorista  bravo.  Deh  coino  et  quanto  era  velnce 
leilore !  moito  nsava  Tito  l.ivio,  Seneca,  et  Tullio,  et  Italerio  Massimo, 
moito  lidiletlava  le  magnificcntie  di  Julio  Cesarc  raccontare.   Tutla  la 


oppressed  by  the  arrogance  of  the  nobles  and  the 
corruption  of  the  magi.strates ;  and  the  abuse  of  arm 
or  of  laws  was  the  only  cireunistance  that  distin- 
guished the  lions,  from  the  dogs  and  .serpents,  of  th 
capitol.  These  allegorical  emblems  were  variously 
repeated  in  the  pictures  which  Uicnzi  exhibited  in 
the  streets  and  churches  ;  iind  while  the  spectators 
gazed  with  curious  wonder,  the  bold  and  ready 
orator  unfolded  the  meaning,  applied  the  satire, 
inflamed  their  passions,  and  announced  a  di.slant 
hope  of  comfort  and  deliverance.  The  privileges  of 
Rome,  her  eternal  sovereignty  over  her  princes  and 
provinces,  was  the  theme  of  his  public  and  private 
discourse;  and  a  monument  of  servitude  became  in 
his  hands  a  title  and  incentive  of  liberty.  The  decree 
of  the  senate,  which  granted  the  most  ample  pre- 
rogatives to  the  emperor  Vespasian,  had  been  in- 
scribed on  a  copper-plate  still  extant  in  the  choir 
of  the  church  of  St.  John  Lateran.^  A  numerous 
assembly  of  nobles  and  plebeians  was  invited  to  this 
political  lecture,  and  a  convenient  theatre  was 
erected  for  their  reception.  The  notary  appeared, 
in  a  niagnihcent  and  mysterious  habit,  explained 
the  inscription  by  a  version  and  commentary,"  and 
descanted  with  eloquence  and  zeal  on  the  ancient 
glories  of  the  senate  and  people,  from  whom  all 
legal  authority  was  derived.  The  supine  ignorance 
of  the  nobles  was  incapable  of  discerning  the  serious 
tendency  of  such  representations  :  they  might  some- 
times chastise  with  words  and  blows  the  plebeian 
reformer  ;  but  he  was  often  sufiered  in  the  Colonna 
palace  to  amuse  the  company  with  his  threats  and 
predictions  ;  and  the  modern  Brutus ''  was  concealed 
under  the  mask  of  folly  and  the  character  of  a  buf- 
foon. While  they  indulged  their  contempt,  the 
restoration  of  the  good  estate,  his  favourite  expres- 
sion, was  entertained  among  the  people  as  a  desir- 
able, a  possible,  and  at  length  as  an  approaching, 
event ;  and  w  hile  all  had  the  disposition  to  applaud, 
some  had  the  courage  to  assist,  their  promised  de- 
liverer. 

A  prophecy,  or  rather  a  summons, 
affixed  on  the  church  door  of  St. 
George,  was  the  first  public  evidence 
of  his  designs  ;  a  nocturnal  assembly 
of  a  hundred  citizens  on  mount  Aventine,  the  first 
step  to  their  execution.     After  an  oath  of  secrecy 

dic.se  speculava  negl"  intagli  di  marmo  leqiiali  iaccio  intorno  Roma. 
Noll  era  altn  die  e.sso,  die  sapessc  lejere  li  antichi  patalfii.  Tutte 
scriltiireaiitiche  viilgarizzava:  ques,se  fiiire  di  marmo  jiistatiieute  inter- 
)irctava.  Oh  come  s))essu  diceva,  "  Dove  suoiio  quelli  hnoiii  Rouiaiii  ? 
dove  eiie  loro  somnia justitia!  polcramme  trovare  in  teini>ocht  quessi 
tinriaiiii  !" 

y  Petrarch  compares  the  jealousy  of  the  Romans  witli  Ihe  easy  tem- 
per of  the  husbands  of  Avi;;non.  (Memoires,  tom.  i.  p.  330.) 

/  The  fragments  of  the  Lex  Jicc/ia  may  he  found  in  the  Inscriptions 
of  Cniter,  tomi.  p.  242.  and  at  the  end  of  the  Tacitus  of  F-rnesli,  with 
some  learned  notes  of  the  editor,  tom.  ii. 

u  I  cannot  overlook  a  stupendous  and  laughable  bhiiiiler  of  Rienzi. 
The  I,ex  Regia  empowers  Vespasian  to  enlarge  the  PouKerium,  a  word 
f.iniihar  loevery  antitpiary.  It  was  not  so  to  the  tribune;  lieconfunnds 
it  with  pomarium,  an  orchard,  translates  lo  Jardino  de  Konia  cioene 
Italia,  and  is  copied  liy  the  less  excusable  ignorance  of  the  Latin  trans- 
lator, (p.  40i;,)  and  the  French  historian,  (p.  33  )  Even  the  learning  of 
Muratori  has  slumbered  over  the  passage. 

I)  Priori  {Hiitto)  tamen  similior,  jiivenis  uterqiie,  longe,  ingenio 
quam  ciijiis  simiilatioiieiu  iiuluerat,  ut  sub  hoe  obtentd  liberator  die  P. 
K.  a]iperiretur  tempore  suo  .  ,  .  .  Ille  regibus,  hie  tyramiisconteniplus. 
(Opp.  p.  bX.) 


He  assumes  the 

goveiinnent  of 

lioiiie, 

A.  D.  1347. 

May  20. 
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and  aid,  he  represented  to  the  conspirators  the  im- 
portance and  facilit}'  of  their  enterprise  ;  that  the 
oobles,  without  union  or  resources,  were  strong  onl}- 
in  the  fear  of  their  imaginary  strength  ;  that  all 
power,  as  well  as  right,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  peo- 
ple :  that  the  revenues  of  the  apostolical  chamber 
might  relieve  the  public  distress;  and  that  the  pope 
•■'Ihimself  would  approve  their  victory  over  the  com- 
mon enemies  of  government  and  freedom.  After 
securing  a  faithful  band  to  protect  his  first  declara- 
tion, he  proclaimed  through  the  city,  by  sound  of 
trumpet,  that  on  the  evening  of  the  following  day 
all  persons  should  assemble  without  arms  before  the 
church  of  St.  Augelo,  to  provide  for  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  the  good  estate.  The  whole  night  was 
employed  in  the  celebration  of  thirty  masses  of  the 
Holy  Ghost;  and  in  the  morning,  Rienzi,  bare- 
headed, but  in  complete  armour,  issued  from  the 
church,  encompassed  by  the  hundred  conspirators. 
The  pope's  vicar,  the  simple  bishop  of  Orvieto,  who 
had  been  persuaded  to  sustain  a  part  in  this  singular 
ceremony,  marched  on  his  right  hand ;  and  three 
great  standards  were  borne  aloft  as  the  emblems  of 
their  design.  In  the  first,  the  banner  of  liberty. 
Rome  was  seated  on  two  lions,  with  a  palm  in  one 
hand  and  a  globe  in  the  other:  St.  Paul,  with  a 
drawn  sword,  was  delineated  in  the  banner  of  jus- 
tice ;  and  in  the  third,  St.  Peter  held  the  keys  of 
concord  and  peace.  Rienzi  was  encouraged  by  the 
presence  and  applause  of  an  innumerable  crowd, 
who  understood  little,  and  hoped  much;  and  the 
procession  slowly  rolled  forwards  from  the  castle  of 
St.  Angelo  to  the  capitol.  His  triumph  was  dis- 
turbed by  some  secret  emotion  which  he  laboured 
to  suppress  :  he  ascended  without  opposition,  and 
with  seeming  confidence,  the  citadel  of  the  repub- 
lic ;  harangued  the  people  from  the  balcony ;  and 
received  the  most  flattering  confirmation  of  his  acts 
and  laws.  The  nobles,  as  if  destitute  of  arms  and 
counsels,  beheld  in  silent  consternation  this  strange 
revolution  ;  and  the  moment  had  been  prudently 
chosen,  when  the  most  formidable,  Stephen  Colonna, 
was  absent  from  the  city.  On  the  first  rumour,  he 
returned  to  his  palace,  affected  to  despise  this  ple- 
beian tumult,  and  declared  to  the  messengers  of 
Rienzi,  that  at  his  leisure  he  would  cast  the  madman 
from  the  windows  of  the  capitol.  The  great  bell 
instantly  rang  an  alarm,  and  so  rapid  was  the  tide, 
and  so  urgent  was  the  danger,  that  Colonna  escaped 
with  precipitation  to  the  suburb  of  St.  Laurence: 
from  thence,  after  a  moment's  refreshment,  he  con- 
tinued the  same  speedy  career  till  he  reached  in 
safety  his  castle  of  Palestrina  ;  lamenting  his  own 
imprudence,  which  had  not  trampled  the  spark  of 
this  mighty  conflagration.  A  general  and  peremptory 
order  was  issued  from  the  capitol  to  all  the  nobles, 
that  they  should  peaceably  retire  to  their  estates  : 
they  obeyed  ;  and  their  departure  secured  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  free  and  obedient  citizens  of  Rome. 

e  In  one  MS.  I  rcid  (1.  ii.  c.  4.  p.  409.)  perfumante  qiiitro  solli,  in 
anotbtfr  f)U.itro^rtfli,  an  important  variety,  since  the  florin  was  worth 
ten  Rum.in  sotidi.  (Mnratori,  dissert,  vxviii.)    The  former  reading 


But  such  voluntary  obedience  eva- „i(h  the  title  and 
porates  with  the  first  transports  of  zeal ;  office  of  tribune, 
and  Rienzi  felt  the  importance  of  justifying  his 
usurpation  by  a  regular  form  and  a  legal  title.  At 
his  own  choice,  the  Roman  people  would  have  dis- 
played their  attachment  and  authority,  by  lavishing 
on  his  head  the  names  of  senator  or  consul,  of  king 
or  emperor :  he  preferred  the  ancient  and  modest 
appellation  of  tribune  ;  the  protection  of  the  com- 
mons was  the  essence  of  that  sacred  office;  and  they 
were  ignorant,  that  it  had  never  been  invested  with 
any  share  in  the  legislative  or  executive  powers  of 
the  republic.  In  this  character,  and  Laws ofihe good 
with  the  consent  of  the  Romans,  the  estate, 
tribune  enacted  the  most  salutary  laws  for  the  re- 
storation and  maintenance  of  the  good  estate.  By 
the  first  he  fulfils  the  wish  of  honesty  and  inexperi- 
ence, that  no  civil  suit  should  be  protracted  beyond 
the  term  of  fifteen  days.  The  danger  of  frequent 
perjury  might  justify  the  pronouncing  against  a 
false  accuser  the  same  penalty  which  his  evidence 
would  have  inflicted  :  the  disorders  of  the  times 
might  compel  the  legislator  to  punish  every  homicide 
with  death,  and  every  injury  with  equal  retaliation. 
But  the  execution  of  justice  was  hopeless  till  he 
had  previously  abolished  the  tyranny  of  the  nobles. 
It  was  formally  provided,  that  none,  except  the 
supreme  magistrate,  should  possess  or  command  the 
gates,  bridges,  or  towers,  of  the  state  :  that  no  pri- 
vate garrisons  should  be  introduced  into  the  towns 
or  castles  of  the  Roiuan  territory  ;  that  none  should 
bear  arms,  or  presume  to  fortify  their  houses  in  the 
city  or  country  ;  that  the  barons  should  be  respons- 
ible for  the  safety  of  the  highways,  and  the  free 
passage  of  provisions  ;  and  that  the  protection  of 
malefactors  and  robbers  should  be  expiated  by  a 
fine  of  a  thousand  marks  of  silver.  But  these  regu- 
lations would  have  been  impotent  and  nugatory,  had 
not  the  licentious  nobles  been  awed  by  the  sword  of 
the  civil  power.  A  sudden  alarm  from  the  bell  of 
the  capitol  could  still  summon  to  the  standard  above 
twenty  thousand  volunteers;  the  support  of  the  tri- 
bune and  the  laws  rc(|uircd  a  more  regular  and  per- 
manent force.  In  each  harbour  of  the  coast,  a  ves- 
sel was  stationed  for  the  assurance  of  commerce  ;  a 
standing  militia  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  horse 
and  thirteen  hundred  foot  was  levied,  clothed,  and 
paid  in  the  tliirteen  quarters  of  the  city  :  and  the 
spirit  of  a  commonwealth  may  be  traced  in  the 
grateful  allowance  of  onehundred  florins,  or  pounds, 
to  the  heirs  of  every  soldier  who  lost  his  life  in  the 
service  of  his  country.  For  the  maintenance  of  the 
public  defence,  for  the  establishment  of  granaries, 
for  the  relief  of  widows,  orphans,  and  indigent  con- 
vents, Rienzi  applied,  without  fear  of  sacrilege, 
the  revenues  of  the  apostolic  chamber  :  the  three 
branches  of  hearth-money,  the  salt-duty,  and  the 
customs,  were  each  of  the  annual  produce  of  one 
hundred  thousand  tlorins;'  and  scandalous  were  the 

wnnid  give  u«  a  population  of  26.000,  the  latter  of  ^jO,O0o,  families: 
and  1  much  fear,  that  Uie  former  is  more  consistent  wiUi  tlM  decay  of 
Rome  and  her  territory. 
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abuses,  if  in  tour  or  live  months  tlie  amount  of  llic 
salt-duty  could  be  trelilcd  by  his  judicious  economy. 
After  tlius  restoring  the  forces  and  tinanees  of  the 
republic,  llie  tribune  recalled  the  nobles  from  their 
solitary  independence  ;  reciuired  their  personal  ap- 
pearance in  tlie  capitol  ;  and  imposed  an  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  new  government,  and  of  submis- 
sion to  the  laws  of  the  good  estate.  Apprehensive 
for  their  safety,  but  still  more  apprehensive  of  the 
danger  of  a  refusal,  tlie  princes  and  barons  returned 
to  their  houses  at  Home  in  the  garb  of  simple  and 
peaceful  citizens  :  the  Colonna  and  Ursini,  the  Sa- 
velli  and  Frangipani,  were  confounded  before  the 
tribunal  of  a  plebeian,  of  the  vile  bufloon  whom 
they  had  so  often  derided,  and  tlieir  disgrace  was 
aggravated  by  tlie  indignation  which  they  vainly 
struggled  to  disguise.  The  same  oath  was  succes- 
sively pronounced  by  the  several  orders  of  society, 
the  clergy  and  gentlemen,  the  judges  and  notaries, 
the  merchants  and  artizans,  and  the  gradual  descent 
was  marked  by  the  increase  of  sincerity  and  zeal. 
They  swore  to  live  and  die  with  the  republic  and 
the  church,  whose  interest  was  artfully  united  by 
the  nominal  association  of  the  bishop  of  Orvietto, 
the  pope's  vicar,  to  the  olliee  of  tribune.  It  was  the 
boast  of  Ilienzi,  that  he  had  delivered  the  throne 
and  patrimony  of  St.  Peter  from  a  rebellious  aris- 
tocracy ;  and  Clement  the  sixth,  who  rejoiced  in  its 
fall,  affected  to  believe  the  professions,  to  applaud 
the  merits,  and  to  confirm  the  title,  of  his  trusty 
servant.  The  speech,  perhaps  the  mind,  of  the  tri- 
bune, was  inspired  with  a  lively  regard  for  the  purity 
of  the  faith  ;  he  insinuated  his  claim  to  a  super- 
natural mission  from  the  Holy  Ghost ;  enforced  by 
a  heavy  forfeiture  theannualdutyof  confession  and 
communion  ;  and  strictly  guarded  the  spiritual  as 
well  as  the  temporal  welfare  of  his  faithful  people.'' 
Freedom  and  Never  perhaps  has  the  energy  and 
rri{"^1,rel  etreet  of  a  single  mind  been  more  re- 
public, markably  felt  than  in  the  sudden, 
though  transient,  reformation  of  Rome  by  the  tribune 
Ricnzi.  A  den  of  robbers  was  converted  to  the 
discipline  of  a  camp  or  convent :  patient  to  hear, 
swift  to  redress,  inexorable  to  punish,  his  tribunal 
was  always  accessible  to  the  poor  and  stranger  ;  nor 
could  birtli,  or  dignity,  or  the  immunities  of  the 
church,  protect  the  oflenderor  his  accomplices.  The 
privileged  houses,  the  private  sanctuaries  in  Rome, 
on  which  no  officer  of  ju.stice  would  presume  to 
trespass,  were  abolished  ;  and  he  applied  the  timber 
and  iron  of  their  barricades  in  the  fortifications  of 
the  capitol.  The  venerable  father  of  the  Colonna 
was  exposed  in  his  own  palace  to  the  double  shame 
of  being  desirous,  and  of  being  unable,  to  protect 
a  criminal.  A  mule,  with  a  jar  of  oil,  had  been 
stolen  near  Capranica  ;  and  the  lord  of  the  Ursini 
family  was  condemned   to  restore  the  damage,  and 

a  Hocsemiiis.  p.  398.  apnd  du  Cerjeau,  Hist,  de  Rienzi.  p.  104.  The 
fifteen  Iribuiijtian  luw-s  may  be  found  in  the  Roman  liistorian  fwborii 
for  brevity  I  vball  name)  Fortirii.cca,  I.  ii.  c.  4. 

e  Fortinocca,  I.  ii,  c.  11.  From  the  account  of  this  sliipwreclt,  we 
learn  gome  circumstance-*  of  tlie  trade  and  navigration  of  the  at;e.  1. 
The  ship  was  built  and  freisliled  at  Naples  for  the  ports  of  Marseilles 
and  Anuuon.    2.  The  xiilors  were  of  Naples  and  tlie  isle  of  (Enaria, 
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to  discharge  a  fine  of  four  hundred  florins  for  hi 
negligence  in   guarding  the  highways.     Nor  wer  i 
the  per.sons  of  the  barons  more  inviolate  than  Ihei 
lands  or  houses :  and,  either  from  accident  or  design 
the  same  impartial  rigour  was  exercised  against  th 
heads  of  the  adverse   factions.      Peter  Agapet  Co 
lunna,  who  had  himself  been  senator  of  Rome,  wa 
arrested  in  the  .street  for  injury  or  debt;  andjuslic- 
was    appeased   by   the  tardy  execution  of  Martii 
Ursini,  who,  among  his  various  acts  of  violence  ant 
rapine,  had  pillaged  a  shipwrecked   vessel  at  thi 
mouth  of  the  Tiber."     His  name,  the  purple  of  twi 
cardinals,  his  uncles,  a  recent  marriage,  and  a  mor 
tal  disease,  were  disregarded  by   the  infiexible  tri 
biine,  who  had  chosen  his  victim.     The  public  olfi 
cers  dragged  him  from  his  palace  and  nuptial  bed 
his  trial  was  short  and  satisfactory  :  the  bell  of  tlu 
capitol  convened  the  people :  stript  of  his  mantle 
on  his  knees,  with  his  bands  bound  behind  his  back 
he  heard  the  sentence  of  death  ;  and   after  a  briei  |1 
confession  Ursini  was  led  away  to  the  gallows.  Aftei 
such  an  example,  none  who  were  conscious  of  guilt 
could  hope  for  impunity,  and  the  fiightof  the  wicked 
the  licentious,  and  the  idle,  soon  purified  the  citj 
and  territory  of  Rome.     In  this  time  (says  the  his- 
torian) the  woods  began  to  rejoice  that  they  were  nc 
longer  infested  with  robbers  ;    the  oxen  began  tc 
plough  ;    the  pilgrims  visited  the  sanctuaries  ;    the 
roads  and  inns  were  replenished  with   travellers 
trade,  plenty,  and  good  faith,  were  restored  in  the 
markets ;  and   a  purse  of  gold  might  be  exposed 
without  danger  in  the  midst  of  the  highway.  As  soon 
as  the  life  and  property   of  tlie  subject  are  secure, 
the  labours  and  rewards  of  industry  spontaneously 
revive:  Rome  was  still  the  metropolis  of  the  chris- 
tian world  ;  and  the  fame  and  fortunes  of  the  tribune 
were  diffused  in  every  country  by  the  strangers  who 
had  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  his  government. 

The  deliverance  of  his  country  in- .p|„,,ji,u„e  is  re 
spired  Ricnzi  with  a  vast,  and  perhaps  »i";<^'"'  '"  ""'yi 
visionary,  idea  of  uniting  Italy  in  a 
great  federative  republic,  of  which  Rome  should 
be  the  ancient  and  lawful  head,  and  the  free  cities 
and  princes  the  members  and  associates.  His  pen 
was  not  less  eloquent  than  his  tongue  ;  and  his 
numerous  epistles  were  delivered  to  swift  and  trusty 
messengers.  On  foot,  with  a  white  wand  in  their 
hand,  they  traversed  the  forests  and  mountains  ; 
enjoyed,  in  the  most  hostile  states,  the  sacred  se- 
curity of  ambassadors  ;  and  reported,  in  the  style 
of  (lattery  or  truth,  that  the  highways  along  their 
pa.ssage  were  lined  with  kneeling  multitudes,  who 
implored  Heaven  for  the  success  of  their  undertak- 
ing. Could  passion  have  listened  to  reason,  could 
private  interest  have  yielded  to  the  public  welfare, 
the  supreme  tribunal  and  confederate  union  of  the 
Italian  republic  might  have  healed  their  intestine 

less  skilful  than  tbost  of  Sicilj-  ami  Genoa.  .3.  The  navisatinn  from 
iMarseilles  was  a  coastin;-  voyage  to  the  month  of  the  Tiber,  where 
they  took  shelter  in  a  storm;  but,  instead  of  finding  the  current,  un- 
fortunately ran  on  a  slioal :  the  vessel  was  stranded,  the  manners  escap- 
ed. 4.  The  carfjo,  which  was  pillat^ed,  consisted  of  the  revenue  of 
Provence  for  the  royal  treasury,  many  basfs  of  pepper  and  cinnamon, 
and  hales  of  French  cloth,  to  the  value  of  20,000  florins;   a  rich  prize. 
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liscord,  and  closed  llic  Alps  against  the  barbarians 
)f  the  north.  But  the  propitious  season  had 
;lapsed  ;  and  if  Venice,  Florence,  Sienna,  Perugia, 
•  nd  many  inferior  cities,  offered  their  lives  and  for- 
unes  to  the  good  estate,  the  tyrants  of  Lombardy 
md  Tuscany  most  despise,  or  hate,  the  plebeian 
luthor  of  a  free  constitution.  From  them,  however, 
»nd  from  every  part  of  Italy,  the  tribune  received 
he  most  friendly  and  respectful  answers  :  they  were 
ollowed  by  the  ambassadors  of  the  (irinces  and  re- 
jublics;  and  in  this  foreign  conflux,  on  all  the  oc- 
casions of  pleasure  or  business,  the  low-born  notary 
;ould  assume  the  familiar  or  majestic  courtesy  of  a 
sovereign."'  The  most  glorious  circumstance  of  his 
reign  was  an  appeal  to  his  justice  from  Lewis  king 
of  Hungary,  who  complained,  that  his  brother,  and 
her  husband,  had  been  perfidiously  strangled  by 
Jane  queen  of  Naples  :«  her  guilt  or  innocence  was 
pleaded  in  a  solemn  trial  at  Rome  ;  but  after  hearing 
the  advocates,''  the  tribune  adjourned  this  weighty 
and  invidious  cause,  which  was  soon  determined  by 
the  sword  of  the  Hungarian.  Beyond  the  Alps, 
more  especially  at  Avignon,  the  revolution  was  the 
theme  of  curiosity,  wonder,  and  applause.  Petrarch 
andcelebrateJbyliad  »>een  the  private  friend,  perhaps 
Petrarch.  the  sccret  counsellor,  of  Rienzi :  his 
writings  breathe  the  most  ardent  spirit  of  patriotism 
and  joy  ;  and  all  respect  for  the  pope,  all  gratitude 
for  the  Colonna,  was  lost  in  the  superior  duties  of  a 
Roman  citizen.  The  poet-laureat  of  the  Capitol 
maintains  the  act,  applauds  the  hero,  and  mingles 
with  some  apprehension  and  advice  the  most  lofty 
hopes  of  the  permanent  and  rising  greatness  of  the 
republic' 

While  Petrarch  indulged  these  pro- 
folhes.  phetic  visions,  the  Roman  hero  was 
fast  declining  from  the  meridian  of  fame  and  power  ; 
and  the  people,  who  had  gazed  with  astonishment 
on  the  ascending  meteor,  began  to  mark  the  irregu- 
larity of  its  course,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  its  light 
4Hid  obscurity.  More  eloquent  than  judicious,  more 
enterprising  than  resolute,  the  faculties  of  Rienzi 
were  not  balanced  by  cool  and  commanding  reason  : 
he  magnified  in  a  tenfold  proportion  the  objects  of 
hope  and  fear ;  and  prudence,  which  could  not  have 
erected,  did  not  presume  to  fortify,  his  throne.  In 
the  blaze  of  prosperity,  his  virtues  were  insensibly 
tinctured  with   the   adjacent   vices;    justice    with 

f  It  was  thus  that  Oliver  Cromwell's  old  acquaintance,  who  remem- 
bered his  vulgar  and  uns:racioU8  entrance  into  the  House  of  Commons, 
were  astonished  at  the  ease  and  majesty  of  the  protector  on  his  throne, 
(see  Harris's  Life  of  Cromwell,  p.' 27— 34.  from  Clarendon,  Warwick. 
Whitelock,  Waller,  &c.)  The  consciousness  of  merit  aud  power  will 
sometimes  elevate  the  manners  to  the  station. 

sr  See  the  causes,  circum.stances,  and  effects  of  the  deatli  of  Andrew, 
in'Giannone,  ftom.  iii.  1.  xxiii.  p.  2'2fl-220.)  aud  the  life  of  Petrarch. 
(Meraoires,  torn.  ii.  p.  143-148.  245—2.50.  375—379.  notes,  p.  21-37.) 
"The  Abbe  de  Sade  wishes  to  extenuate  her  guilt. 

h  The  advocate  who  pleaded  against  Jane,  could  add  nothing  to  the 
lotlical  force  and  brevity  of  his  master's  epistle.  Johanna!  inordinila 
vita  prsecedens,  retentio  potestatis  in  re^no,  ne^jlecta,  vindicta,  vir  alter 
stisceptus,  et  cxciisatio  subse(|ueiis,  necis  viri  tui  te  probant  fnisse  par. 
ticipera  et  consortem.  Jaue  of  Naples,  and  Mary  of  Scotland,  have  a 
singular  eoufonnilV- 

i  See  the  Kpistola  Hortatoria  deCaprs.scnda  Republici'i,  from  Petrarch 
to  Nicholas  Kienzi,  (Opp.  p.  535—540.)  and  the  fifth  eclogue  or  pasto- 
ral, a  perpetual  and  obscure  alleirory. 

It  III  his  Kom.aii  Uucslions,  Plutarch  (Opuscul.  tom.  i.  p.  -505.  50tj. 
edit.  Grfec.  Hen.  Stcph.)  states,  on  the  most  constitutional  principles, 
tlic  simple  greatness  of  the  tribunes,  who  were  properly  not  magistrales, 
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cruelty,  liberality  with  profusion,  and  the  desire  of 
fame  with  puerile  and  ostentatious  vanity.  He 
might  have  learned,  that  the  ancient  tribunes,  so 
strong  and  sacred  in  the  public  opinion,  were  not 
distinguished  in  style,  habit,  or  appearance,  from 
an  ordinary  plebeian ;''  and  that  as  often  as  they 
visited  the  city  on  foot,  a  single  viator,  or  beadle, 
attended  the  exercise  of  their  office.  The  Gracchi 
would  have  frowned  or  smiled,  could  they  have  read 
the  sonorous  titles  and  epithets  of  their  successor, 

"  NiCHOL.AS,  SEVERE    AND    MERCIFl'L;     DELIVERER 

OF  Rome  ;  defender  of  Italy  ;'  friend  of  man- 
kind, AND  OF  LIBERTY,  PEACE,  AND  JUSTICE;  TRI- 
BUNE august:"  bis  theatrical  pageants  bad  pre- 
pared the  revolution  ;  but  Rienzi  abused,  in  luxury 
and  pride,  the  political  maxim  of  speaking  to  the 
eyes,  as  well  as  the  understanding,  of  the  multitude. 
From  nature  he  had  received  the  gift  of  an  hand- 
some person,"'  till  it  was  swelled  and  disfigured  by 
intemperance  ;  and  his  propensity  to  laughter  was 
corrected  in  the  magistrate  by  the  afiectation  of 
gravity  and  sternness.  He  was  clothed,  at  least  on 
public  occasions,  in  a  party-coloured  robe  of  velvet 
or  satin,  lined  with  fur,  and  embroidered  with  gold  : 
the  rod  of  justice,  which  he  carried  in  his  hand, 
was  a  sceptre  of  polished  steel,  crowned  with  a  globe 
and  cross  of  gold,  and  enclosing  a  small  fragment 
of  the  true  and  holy  wood.  In  his  civil  and  religi- 
ous processions  through  the  city,  he  rode  on  a  w  bite 
steed,  the  symbol  of  royalty  :  the  great  banner  of  the 
republic,  a  sun  with  a  circle  of  stars,  a  dove  with 
an  olive  branch,  was  displayed  over  his  head  ;  a 
sliower  of  gold  and  silver  was  scattered  among  the 
populace  ;  fifty  guards  with  halberds  encompassed 
his  person  ;  a  troop  of  horse  preceded  his  march  ; 
and  their  tymbals  and  trumpets  were  of  massy 
silver. 

The  ambition  of  the  honours  of  chi-  The  pomp  of  his 
valry  "  betrayed  the  meanness  of  his  A'"i[{'"|'3'47; 
birth,  and  degraded  the  importance  of  August  i. 
his  ofiice  ;  antl  the  equestrian  tribune  was  not  less 
odious  to  the  nobles,  whom  he  adopted,  than  to  the 
plebeians,  whom  he  deserted.  All  that  yet  remained 
of  treasure,  or  luxury,  or  art,  was  exhausted  on  that 
solemn  day.  Rienzi  led  the  procession  from  the 
capitol  to  the  Lateran ;  the  tediousness  of  the  way 
was  relieved  with  decorations  and  games  ;  the  eccle- 
siastical, civil,  and  military  orders  marched  under 

but  a  check  on  magistracy.  It  was  their  duty  and  interest  o^oioifoftat 
fTX^txart,  Kot  soXfJ  KOI  dioiTM  To»c  eiriTioxavoptfi  TWf  iroXiTw,  .  .  KOra- 
TT.irttatfut  5t<  (a  saying  of  C.  Curio)  xoi  juti  <rf^\ov  <itat  tj;  dtmopx<»v 
o>i/c*  ....  nffd)  ie  fiaWov  ettranftvovTat  Tw  <7ai^<trf,  Toffovrtf  uaWor 
'ivUtoi  rn  it'vaatt,  &c.  Kicnzi,  and  Petrarch  himself,  were  incapable 
perhaps  of  reading  a  Greek  philosopher  :  but  they  might  haveimbilied 
the  same  modest  doctrines  frono  llieir  favourite  Latins,  Livy  aud  't'ale- 
riiis  Maximus. 

I  I  could  not  express  in  English  the  forcible,  though  barbarous,  title 
of  /.elator  Italia*,  which  Rienzi  assumed. 

in  Era  bell'  buomo.  (I.  ii.  c.  I.  p.  .^Q<l.)  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  riso 
sarcastico  of  the  Bracciano  edition  is  wanting  in  the  Roman  MS.  from 
which  Muratori  has  given  the  text.  In  his  second  reign,  when  he  is 
p.iintid  almost  as  a  monster,  Rienzi  travea  una  ventresca  touna  trioul'ale, 
a  inndo  lie  uno  .\hbale  Asiano,  or  Asiiiino,  (I.  iii.  e.  18.  p.  5'23.) 

II  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  f,-sttval  was  not  without  a  precedent. 
In  the  year  I;t27,  two  barons  a  Colonna  and  au  I'rsini.  the  usual  balance, 
were  created  knights  by  the  Roman  people:  their  liath  was  of  row- 
water,  their  beds  were  'decked  with  royal  magnilicence.  and  they  were 
served  at  St.  Maria  of  Anceli  in  the  capitol.  bv  the  twentv-eipht 
biwui  huomini.  Tbcv  afterwards  received  from  RoVrtking  of  "Naples 
the  sword  of  chivalry'  (Hist.  Horn.  I.  i.  c.  '2.  p.  25<l.) 
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their  various  banners  ;  tlic  Roman  ladies  attended 
his  wile;  and  the  ambassadors  of  Italy  might 
loudly  applaud,  or  secretly  deride,  the  novelly  of 
the  pomp.  In  the  evening,  when  they  had  reached 
the  (•liurcli  and  pahue  of  Constantine,  he  thanked 
and  dismissed  the  numerous  assembly,  with  an  in- 
vitation to  the  festival  of  the  ensuing  day.  From  the 
hands  of  a  venerable  knight  he  received  the  order  of 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  the  purification  of  the  bath  was  a 
previous  ceremony  ;  but  in  no  step  of  his  life  did 
Rienzi  excite  such  scandal  and  censure  as  by  the 
profane  use  of  tlie  porphyry  vase,  in  which  Constan- 
tine (a  foolish  legend)  had  been  healed  of  his 
leprosy  by  pope  Sylvester."  With  equal  presump- 
tion the  tribune  watched  or  reposed  within  the  con- 
secrated precincts  of  the  baptistery  ;  and  the  failure 
of  his  state-bed  was  interpreted  as  an  omen  of  his 
approaeliing  downfal.  At  the  hour  of  worship,  he 
showed  himself  to  the  returning  crowds  in  a  majes- 
tic attitude,  with  a  robe  of  purple,  his  sword,  and 
gilt  spurs  ;  but  the  holy  rites  were  interrupted  by 
his  levily  and  insolence.  Rising  from  his  throne, 
and  advancing  towards  the  congregation,  he  pro- 
claimed in  a  loud  voice  ;  "  We  summon  to  our  tri- 
bunal pope  Clement ;  and  command  him  to  reside 
in  his  dioeese  of  Rome  :  we  also  summon  the  sacred 
college  of  cardinals. 1'  We  again  summon  the  two 
pretenders,  Charles  of  Bohemia  and  Lew  is  of  Bava- 
ria, who  style  themselves  emperors:  we  likewise 
summon  all  the  electors  of  Germany,  to  inform  us 
on  what  pretence  they  have  usurped  the  inalienable 
right  of  the  Roman  people,  the  ancient  and  lawful 
sovereigns  of  the  empire. "i  Unsheathing  his  maiden 
sword,  he  thrice  brandished  it  to  the  three  parts  of 
the  world,  and  thrice  repeated  the  extravagant  de- 
claration, "  And  this  too  is  mine  !"  The  pope's 
vicar,  the  bishop  of  Orvieto,  attempted  to  check  this 
career  of  folly;  but  his  feeble  protest  was  silenced 
by  martial  music  ;  and  instead  of  withdrawing  from 
the  assembly,  he  consented  to  dine  with  his  brother 
tribune,  at  a  table  which  had  hitherto  been  reserved 
for  the  supreme  pontiff.  A  banquet,  such  as  the 
Ca!sars  had  given,  was  prepared  for  the  Romans. 
The  apartments,  porticoes,  and  courts  of  the  Lateran 
were  spread  with  innumerable  tables  for  either  sex, 
and  every  condition  ;  a  stream  of  w  ine  flowed  from 
the  nostrils  of  Constantino's  brazen  horse  ;  no  com- 
plaint, except  of  tlie  scarcity  of  water,  could  be  heard ; 
and  the  licentiousness  of  (he  multitude  was  curbed 
by  discipline  and  fear.  A  subsequent 
day  was  appointed  for  the  coronation  of 
Rienzi  ;>■  seven  crowns  of  different  leaves  or  metals 
were  successively  placed  on  his  head  by  the  most 
eminent  of  the  Roman  clergy  ;  they  represented  the 

n  All  parties  believed  in  the  leprosy  and  bath  of  Constantine,  (Pe- 
trarch, l-Ipist.  Famil.  vi.  2.)  anil  Rienzi  justitied  his  own  condiirt  by 
observing  to  the  conrt  of  Avif^non,  that  «  vase  which  had  been  used  by 
a  pagan  ronld  not  be  profaned  by  a  pious  rhr-stian.  Vet  this  crime 
is  specified  in  the  bull  of  excommunication.  (Ilocsemius,  apud  de 
Cer^eau,  p.  180,  190.) 

p  This  rcriflZ  summons  of  Pope  Clement  VI.  wliich  rests  on  the 
authority  of  the  Roman  liistorian  and  a  V.itican  IMS.  isdis;mted  by  tlie 
biographer  of  Pclrarcli,  (lorn.  ii.  not.  p.  70— 7t!.)  with  aryumcrits 
rather  of  decency  than  of  weij^ht.  The  court  of  Avignon  might  not 
choose  to  ai^itatc  this  delicate  finestioii. 


and  coronation. 


seven  gifts  of  the  Holy  Gho.st ;  and  he  still  professed 
to  imitate  the  example  of  the  ancient  tribunes. 
These  extraordinary  spectacles  might  deceive  or 
Hatter  the  people;  and  their  own  vanity  was  grati- 
lied  in  the  vanity  of  tlieir  leader.  But  in  his  private 
life  lie  soon  deviated  from  the  strict  rule  of  frugality 
and  abstinence :  and  the  plebeians,  who  were  awed 
by  the  splendour  of  their  nobles,  were  provoked  by 
llie  luxury  of  their  equal.  His  wife,  his  son.  Ins 
iinele,  (a  barber  in  name  and  profession,)  exposid 
the  contrast  of  vulgar  manners  and  princely  ex- 
pense :  and  without  acquiring  the  majesty,  Rienzi 
degenerated  into  the  vices,  of  a  king. 

A  simple  citizen  describes  with  pity,  p^^^  ^,_j  ,_,,,,  , 
or  perhaps  with  pleasure,  the  humilia-  of  Hi":  uubhs  ..i 
lion  of  the  barons  of  Rome.  "  Bare- 
headed, their  hands  crossed  on  their  breast,  they 
stood  with  downcast  looks  in  the  presence  of  the 
tribune  ;  and  they  trembled,  good  God,  how  they 
trembled  !""  As  long  as  the  yoke  of  Rienzi  was  that 
of  justice  and  their  country,  their  eon.science  forced 
them  to  esteem  the  man,  whom  pride  and  interest 
provoked  them  to  hate:  his  extravagant  conduct 
soon  forfeited  their  hatred  by  contempt ;  and  they 
conceived  the  hope  of  subverting  a  power  which 
was  no  longer  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  public  confi- 
dence. The  old  animosity  of  the  Colonna  and 
Ursini  was  suspended  for  a  moment  by  their  com- 
mon disgrace :  they  associated  their  wishes,  and 
perhaps  their  designs ;  an  assassin  was  seized  and 
tortured  ;  he  accused  the  nobles  ;  and  as  soon  as 
Rienzi  deserved  the  fate,  he  adopted  the  suspicions 
and  maxims  of  a  tyrant.  On  the  same  day,  under 
various  pietences,  he  invited  to  the  capitol  his  prin- 
ci|ial  enemies,  among  whom  were  five  members  of 
the  Ursini  and  three  of  the  Colonna  name.  But 
instead  of  a  council  or  a  banquet,  they  found  them- 
selves prisoners  under  the  sword  of  despotism  or 
justice ;  and  the  consciousness  of  innocence  or 
guilt  might  inspire  them  with  equal  apprehensions 
of  danger.  At  the  sound  of  the  great  bell  the 
people  assembled  ;  they  were  arraigned  for  a  con- 
spiracy against  the  tribune's  life;  and  though  some 
might  sympathize  in  their  distress,  not  a  hand, 
nor  a  voice,  was  raised  to  rescue  the  first  of  the 
nobility  froiu  their  impending  doom.  Their  appa- 
rent boldness  was  prompted  by  despair  ;  they  passed 
in  separate  chambers  a  sleepless  and  painful  night ; 
and  the  venerable  hero,  Stephen  Colonna,  striking 
against  the  door  of  his  pri.son,  repeatedly  urged  his 
guards  to  deliver  him,  by  a  speedy  death,  from  such 
ignominious  servitude.  In  the  morning  they  under- 
stood their  sentence  from  the  visit  of  a  confessor 
and  the  lolling  of  the  bell.     The  great  hall  of  the 


q  The  summons  of  the  two  rival  emperors,  a  monument  of  freedom 
and  folly,  is  e.xtaiit  in  Hocsemius.  {Cergeau,  p.  10.3—106.) 

r  It  is"  !.in!jular,  that  the  Roman  historian  should  have  overlooked 
Ihis  sevenfold  coronation,  which  is  sufficiently  proved  by  internal  evi- 
dence, ami  the  testimony  of  Hocsemius,  and  even  of  Rienzi.  (Cer5eau, 
p.  ir.7-170.  22i).) 

6  Piioi  se  fiiceva  stare  denante  a  se,  mentre  sedeva,  li  baroni  tntii 
in  pieili  ritli  CO  lo  vraccia  piecate,  e  co  li  capucci  tratti.  Deh  como 
stavano  |)aurosi !  (Hist.  Kom.  I.  ii.  c.  20.  p,  -139.)  He  saw  thera,  and 
we  see  them. 
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capitol  had  been  decorated  for  the  bloody  scene 
with  red  and  white  hangings ;  the  countenance  of 
the  tribune  was  dark  and  severe  ;  the  swords  of 
the  executioners  were  unsheathed ;  and  the  barons 
were  interrupted  in  their  dying  speeches  by  the 
sound  of  trumpets.  But  in  this  decisive  moment, 
Rienzi  was  not  less  anxious  or  apprehensive  than 
his  captives:  he  dreaded  the  splendour  of  their 
names,  their  surviving  kinsmen,  the  inconstancy  of 
the  people,  the  reproaches  of  the  world,  and,  after 
rashly  offering  a  mortal  injury,  he  vainly  presumed 
that,  if  he  could  forgive,  he  might  himself  be  for- 
given. His  elaborate  oration  was  that  of  a  christian 
and  a  suppliant ;  and,  as  the  humble  minister  of  the 
commons,  he  entreated  his  masters  to  pardon  these 
noble  criminals,  for  whose  repentance  and  future 
service  he  pledged  his  faith  and  authority.  "  If 
you  are  spared,"  said  the  tribune,  "  by  the  mercy  of 
the  Romans,  will  you  not  promise  to  support  the 
good  estate  with  your  lives  and  fortunes."  Asto- 
nished by  this  marvellous  clemency,  the  barons 
bowed  their  heads  ;  and  while  they  devoutly  repeat- 
ed the  oath  of  allegiance,  might  whisper  a  secret, 
and  more  sincere,  assurance  of  revenge.  A  priest, 
in  the  name  of  the  people,  pronounced  their  abso- 
lution :  they  received  the  communion  with  the  tri- 
bune, assisted  at  the  banquet,  followed  the  proces- 
sion ;  and,  after  every  spiritual  and  temporal  sign 
of  reconciliation,  were  dismissed  in  safety  to  their 
respective  homes,  with  the  new  honours  and  titles 
of  generals,  consuls,  and  patricians.' 
™.  T>        During  some  weeks  they  were  check- 

They  oppose  Ri-  ^  -^     . 

enzi  in  arms,  ed  by  the  memory  of  their  danger, 
rather  than  of  their  deliverance,  till  the  most  power- 
ful of  the  Ursini,  escaping  with  the  Colonna  from 
the  city,  erected  at  Marino  the  standard  of  rebellion. 
The  fortifications  of  the  castle  were  instantly  re- 
stored ;  the  vassals  attended  their  lord  ;  the  outlaws 
armed  against  the  magistrate  ;  the  flocks  and  herds, 
the  harvests  and  vineyards,  from  ISIarino  to  the  gates 
__«f  Rome,  were  swept  away  or  destroyed  ;  and  the 
people  arraigned  Rienzi  as  the  author  of  the  cala- 
mities which  his  government  had  taught  them  to 
forget.  In  the  camp,  Rienzi  appeared  to  less  ad- 
vantage than  in  the  rostrum  ;  and  he  neglected  the 
progress  of  the  rebel  barons  till  their  numbers  were 
strong,  and  their  castles  impregnable.  From  the 
pages  of  Livy,  he  had  not  imbibed  the  art,  or  even 
the  courage,  of  a  general  :  an  army  of  twenty  thou- 
sand Romans  returned  without  honour  or  effect  from 
the  attack  of  Marino:  and  his  vengeance  was 
amused  by  painting  his  enemies,  their  heads  down- 
wards, and  drowning  two  dogs  (at  least  they  should 

t  The  original  leUer,  in  wliich  Rienzi  justifies  tiis  treatment  of  the 
Colonna.  (Hocsemius,  apud  <lu  Cerceau,  p.  222-229.)  displays,  m 
i-enuine  colours,  the  mixture  of  the  knave  and  the  madman 

11  Rienzi  in  the  above-mentioned  leUer,  ascribes  to  >Nt.  Martin  the 
tribune.  Boniface  \HI.  the  enemy  of  Colonna,  himselt,  and  the  Ko. 
man  people,  the  glory  of  the  day.  which  Villani  likewise  (  12  r.  104.) 
describes  as  a  resular  battle.  The  disorderly  skirmish,  the  Si-ht  of 
the  Romans,  and  the  coivardice  of  Rienzi,  are  painted  in  the  sinripic 
aad  minute  narr.ative  of  Fortiliocca,  or  the  .anonymous  citizen,  (1.  ii. 

'"i  I^'dc'scribinR  the  fall  of  the  Colonna,  I  speak  only  of  llie  family  of 
Stephen  the  el.ler.  who  is  often  confounded  by  the  P.  du  Cerceau  with 
his  sou.  That  family  was  extinguished,  bnl  the  house  has  been  por|)clu. 
4    M 


have  been  bears)  as  the  representatives  of  the  Ursini. 
Tlie  belief  of  his  incapacity  encouraged  their  opera- 
tions :  they  were  invited  by  their  secret  adherents  ; 
and  the  barons  attempted,  with  four  thousand  foot 
and  sixteen  hundred  horse,  to  enter  Rome  by  force 
or  surprise.     The  city  was  prepared  for  their  recep- 
tion :  the  alarm-bell  rung  all  night ;  the  gates  were 
strictly  guarded,  or  insolently  open  ;  and  after  some 
hesitation  they  mounded  a  retreat.     The   two  first 
divisions  had  passed  along  the  walls,  but  the  pros- 
pect of   a  free  entrance  tempted   the   headstrong 
valour  of  the  nobles  in  the  rear ;  and  after  a  suc- 
cessful skirmish,  they  were  overthrown  and  massa- 
cred without  quarter  by  the  crowds  of  the  Roman 
people.  Stephen  Colonna  the  younger.  Defeat  and 
the  noble  spirit  to  whom  Petrarch  as-  ^^^'^l"'  ""  ^■'- 
cribed  the  restoration  of  Italy,  was  pre-       ^'o'•  20- 
ceded  or  accompanied  in  death  by  his  son  John,  a 
gallant   youth,  by  his   brother   Peter,    who   might 
rcret  the  ease  and  honours  of  the  church,  by  a 
nephew  of  legitimate  birth,  and  by  two  bastards  of 
the  Colonna  race  ;  and  the  number  of  seven,  the 
seven  crowns,  as  Rienzi  styled  them,  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  was  completed  by  the  agony  of  the  deplorable 
parent,  of  the  veteran  chief,  who  had  survived  the 
hope  and  fortune  of  his  house.     The  vision  and 
prophecies  of  St.   Martin  and  pope  Boniface  had 
been  used  by  the  tribune  to  animate  his  troops:"  he 
displayed,  at  least  in  the  pursuit,  the  spirit  of  a 
hero:    but   he   foigot  the   maxims  of  the  ancient 
Romans,  who  abhorred  the  triumphs  of  civil  war. 
The  conqueror  ascended  the  capitol ;  deposited  his 
crown  and  sceptre  on  the  altar ;  and  boasted  with 
some  truth,  that  he  had  cutoff  an  ear,  which  neither 
pope  nor  emperor  had  been  able  to  amputate.^   His 
base  and  implacable  revenge  denied  the  honours  of 
burial ;  and  the  bodies  of  the  Colonna,  which  he 
threatened  to  expose  with  those  of  the  vilest  male- 
factors, were  secretly  interred  by  the  holy  virgins  of 
their  name  and  family.'  The  people  sympathized  in 
their  grief,  repented  of  their  own  fury,  and  detested 
the  indecent  joy  of  Rienzi,  who  visited  the  spot  where 
these  illustrious  victims  had  fallen.     It  was  on  that 
fatal  spot  that  he  conferred  on  his  son  the  honour 
of  knighthood  :  and  the  ceremony  was  accomplished 
by  a  slight  blow  from  each  of  the  horsemen  of  the 
guard,  and  by  a  ridiculous  and  inhuman  ablution 
from  a  pool  of  water,  which  was  yet  polluted  with 
patrician  blood.' 

A  short  delay  would  have  saved  the   p^n  jnj  ai„i,t 
Colonna,  the  delay  of  a  single  month.   -^J^^^   '"•»■"= 
which   elapsed  between  the  triumph     A^D.  iw. 
and  exile  of  Rienzi.     In  the  pride  of 

ated  in  the  collateral  branches,  of  wliicli  1  have  not  a  very  aecurale 
knowledire.  Circumspice  (savs  Petrarch)  familiie  tuK  sUlum.t  olum. 
niensium  rfomos;  solito  jKiueinres  liabeal  columna-s.  Quid  ad  rem' 
modo  fundamcntum  stabile,  solidumi| ;  i>erroancal.  ... 

y  The  convent  of  St.  Silvester  was  founded,  endowed,  and  protected 
bv  the  Colonna  cardinals,  for  the  dauphters  of  the  family  who  emhniced 
a  niona.vtic  life,  and  who.  in  the  year  13IS,  were  twelve  in  number.  The 
others  were  allowed  to  marrv  with  their  kinsmen  in  the  lourtli  dcgw, 
■ind  the  dispensation  was  justified  by  the  small  unmlier  and  close  alli. 
ances  of  the  noble  families  of  Rome.  (Jlemoires  sur  Petrarque,  torn.  i. 
p.  110.  torn.  ii.  p.  401.)  ■  .        ,!•  _   1 

•  Petrarch  wrote  a  stia  and  pedantic  letter  of  consolation,  (fani.i. 
vii  epist.  13.  p.  682,  683.)    The  friend  was  lost  in  the  patriot,     ^ulla 
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victory,  he  forfeited  wliat  jet  remained  of  his  civil 
virtues,,  without  acquiring  the  fame  of  military 
prowess.  A  free  and  vigorous  opposition  was 
formed  in  the  city;  and  when  the  tribune  pro- 
posed in  the  public  council"  to  impose  a  new 
tax,  and  to  regulate  the  government  of  Perugia, 
thirty-nine  members  voted  against  his  measures; 
repelled  the  injurious  charge  of  treachery  and  cor- 
ruption; and  urged  him  to  prove,  by  their  forcible 
exclusion,  that,  if  the  populace  adhered  to  his 
cause,  it  was  already  disclaimed  by  the  most 
respectable  citizens.  The  pope  and  the  sacred 
college  had  never  been  dazzled  by  his  specious 
professions;  they  were  justly  offended  by  the  inso- 
lence of  his  conduct ;  a  cardinal  legate  was  sent  to 
Italy,  and  after  some  fruitless  treaty,  and  two  per- 
sonal interviews,  be  fulminated  a  bull  of  excom- 
munication, in  which  the  tribune  is  degraded  from 
his  office,  and  branded  with  the  guilt  of  rebellion, 
sacrilege,  and  heresy.''  The  surviving  barons  of 
Rome  were  now  humbled  to  a  sense  of  allegiance ; 
their  interest  and  revenge  engaged  them  in  the 
service  of  the  church  ;  but  as  the  fate  of  the  Colonna 
was  before  their  eyes,  tliey  abandoned  to  a  private 
adventurer  the  peril  and  glory  of  the  revolution. 
John  Pepin,  count  of  Minorbino'^  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  had  been  condemned  for  his  crimes,  or 
bis  riches,  to  perpetual  imprisonment ;  and  Petrarch, 
by  soliciting  his  release,  indirectly  contributed  to 
the  ruin  of  his  friend.  At  the  head  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  soldiers,  the  count  of  Minorbino  introduced 
himself  into  Rome ;  barricaded  the  quarter  of  the 
Colonna;  and  found  the  enterprise  as  easy  as  it 
had  seemed  impossible.  From  the  first  alarm,  the 
bell  of  the  capitol  Incessantly  tolled  ;  but,  instead 
of  repairing  to  the  well-known  sound,  the  people 
were  silent  and  inactive;  and  the  pusillanimous 
Rienzi,  deploring  their  ingratitude  with  sighs  and 
tears,  abdicated  the  government  and  palace  of  the 
republic. 
„     ,  ,.         ,       Without  drawing  his  sword,  count 

Kevnlutions    of  ^  ' 

Rome,  Pepin  restored  the  aristocracy  of  the 
'  church  ;  three  senators  were  chosen, 
and  the  legate  assuming  the  first  rank,  accepted  his 
two  colleagues  from  the  rival  families  of  Colonna 
and  Ursini.  The  acts  of  the  tribune  were  abolished, 
his  head  was  proscribed  ;  yet  such  was  the  terror  of 
his  name,  that  tlie  barons  hesitated  three  days,  be- 
fore tliey  would  trust  themselves  in  the  city,  and 
Rienzi  was  left  above  a  month  in  the  castle  of  St. 
Angelo,  from  whence  he  peaceably  withdrew,  after 
labouring,  without  effect,  to  revive  the  affection  and 
courage  of  the  Romans.     The  vision  of   freedom 

toto  orbe  principum  familia  carior;   carior  taraen  respublica,  carior 
Uoma,  carior  Italia. 

^  Je  rends  tjraces  aux  Dieux  de  n*etrf  pas  Remain. 

ti  This  council  and  opposition  is  obscurely  mentioned  by  Pollistore, 
a  contenipor.iry  writer,  who  lias  preserved  some  curious  and  original 
facts.  Rcr.  Italicarum,  toni.  xxv.  c.  ."Jl,  p.  7t)8— HO^. 

b  The  briefs  and  bulls  of  Clement  VI.  a;;aiDst  Rienzi,  are  translated 
by  tlic  P.  du  Cer^eau  (p.  Wli.  2.12.)  from  the  Hcclesiaslical  Aiuials  of 
OdericusRaynaldus,  (A.  U.  1347,  No.  1.5.  17.  21, &c.)  who  lonudthem 
in  Uie  anhivi-s  of  the  Vatican. 

c  Mdltco  Villani  describes  the  orif^in,  character,  and  death  of  this 
count  of  Minorbino,  a  man  da  natura  inconstante  c  senza  fede.  whose 
grandfather,  a  crafty  notary,  was  enriched  and  ennobled  by  the  spoils 


and  empire  had  vanished :  their  fallen  spirit  woulil 
have  acquiesced  in  servitude,  had  it  been  smoothed 
by  tran<|iiillity  and  order:  and  it  was  .scarcely  ob- 
served, that  the  new  senators  derived  their  authority 
from  the  Apostolic  See  ;  that  four  cardinals  were 
appointed  to  reform,  with  dictatorial  power,  the 
state  of  the  republic.  Rome  was  again  agitated  by 
the  bloody  feuds  of  the  barons,  who  dete.sted  each 
other,  and  despised  the  commons:  their  hostile 
fortresses,  both  in  town  and  country,  again  rose, 
and  were  again  demolished ;  and  the  peaceful  citi- 
zens, a  flock  of  sheep,  were  devoured,  says  the 
Florentine  historian,  by  these  rapacious  wolves. 
But  when  tlieir  pride  and  avarice  had  exhauslcd 
the  patience  of  the  Romans,  a  confraternity  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  protected  or  avenged  the  repiil)- 
lic :  the  bell  of  the  capitol  was  again  tolled, 
the  nobles  in  arms  trembled  in  the  presence  of  an 
unarmed  multitude;  and  of  the  two  senators, 
Colonna  escaped  from  the  window  of  the  palace, 
and  Ursini  was  stoned  at  the  foot  of  the  altar. 
The  dangerous  office  of  tribune  was  successively 
occupied  by  two  plebeians,  Cerroni  and  Baioncelli. 
The  mildness  of  Cerroni  was  unequal  to  the  times  ; 
and  after  a  faint  struggle,  he  retired  with  a  fair 
reputation  and  a  decent  fortune  to  the  comforts  of 
rural  life.  Devoid  of  eloquence  or  genius,  Baron- 
celli  was  distinguished  by  a  resolute  spirit:  he  spoke 
the  language  of  a  patriot,  and  trod  in  the  footsteps 
of  tyrants  ;  his  suspicion  was  a  sentence  of  death, 
and  his  own  death  was  the  reward  of  his  cruelties. 
Amidst  the  pul)lic  misfortunes,  the  faults  of  Rienzi 
were  forgotten  ;  and  the  Romans  sighed  for  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  the  good  estate.'' 

After  an  exile  of  seven  years,  the  Adventures  of 
first  deliverer  was  again  restored  to  his  Rienzi. 
country.  In  the  disguise  of  a  monk  or  a  pilgrim, 
he  escaped  from  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  implored 
the  friendship  of  the  kings  of  Hungary  and  Naples, 
tempted  the  ambition  of  cveiy  bold  adventurer, 
mingled  at  Rome  with  the  pilgrims  of  the  jubili 
lay  concealed  among  the  hermits  of  the  ApenniiK, 
and  wandered  through  the  cities  of  Italy,  Germany, 
and  Bohemia.  His  person  was  invisible,  his  name 
was  yet  formidable ;  and  the  anxiety  of  the  court 
of  Avignon  supposes,  and  even  magnifies,  his  per- 
sonal merit.  Tlic  emperor  Charles  the  fourth  gave 
audience  to  a  stranger,  who  frankly  revealed  him- 
self as  the  tribune  of  the  republic  ;  and  astonished 
an  assembly  of  ambassadors  and  princes,  by  the 
eloquence  of  a  patriot  and  the  visions  of  a  prophet, 
the  downfal  of  tyranny  and  the  kingdom  of  the 
Holy  G  host."    Whatever  had  been  his  hopes,  Rienzi 

of  the  Saracens  of  Nocera,  (1.  vii.  c.  103,  IM.)  See  bis  imprisonmenl, 
and  the  efforts  of  Petrarch,  toni.  ii.  p.  149—151. 

ii  The  troubles  of  Rome,  from  the  departure  to  the  return  of  Rienzi, 
are  rel.ited  by  Matteo  Villani,  (I.  ii.  c.  47. 1,  iii.  c.  33.57,  78.)  and  Thomas 
rortifiocca.  (1.  iii.  c.— 4.)  I  have  slightly  pa.ssed  over  the.se  secondary 
cliaraeters,  who  imitated  the  orii:inal  tribune. 

.■  These  visions,  of  which  the  friends  and  the  enemies  of  Rienzi  seem 
.'ilike  Ignorant,  are  surely  magnified  by  the  zeal  of  Pollistore,  a  Domi- 
uiean  inquisitor,  (Rer.  Ital.  lorn.  xxv.  c.  30.  p.  819.)  Had  the  tribune 
taught,  that  Christ  was  succeeded  by  the  Holy  Gliost,  that  the  tyranny 
of  the  pope  would  be  abolished,  be  liiight  have  been  convicted  of  heresy 
and  treason,  without  olTcndin;i  the  Roman  peo[»le. 
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'fonnd  himself  a  captive  ;  but  he  supported  a  cha- 
racter of  independence  and  dignity,  and  obeyed,  as 
lis  own  choice,  the  irresistible  summons  of  the 
supreme  pontiff.  The  zeal  of  Petrarch,  which  had 
been  cooled  by  the  unworthy  conduct,  was  rekin- 
dled by  the  sufferings  and  the  presence,  of  his  friend ; 
aod  be  boldly  complains  of  the  times,  in  which  the 
saviour  of  Rome  was  delivered  by  her  emperor  into 
the  hands  of  her  bishop.  Rienzi  was 
AvTgnon,      transported  slowly,  but  in  safe  custody, 

A.  D.  13SI.  ^^^^  Prague  to  Avignon  :  his  entrance 
into  the  city  was  that  of  a  malefactor  ;  in  his  prison 
he  was  chained  by  the  leg  ;  and  four  cardinals  were 
named  to  inquire  into  the  crimes  of  heresy  and  re- 
bellion. But  his  trial  and  condemnation  would 
have  involved  some  questions,  which  it  was  more 
prudent  to  leave  under  the  veil  of  mysteiy :  the 
temporal  supremacy  of  the  popes  ;  the  duty  of  resi- 
dence ;  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  privileges  of  the 
clergy  and  people  of  Rome.  The  reigning  pontiff 
well  deserved  the  appellation  of  Clement:  the 
strange  vicissitudes  and  magnanimous  spirit  of  the 
captive  excited  his  pity  and  esteem  ;  and  Petrarch 
believes  that  he  respected  in  the  hero  the  name  and 
sacred  character  of  a  poet.f  Rienzi  was  indulged  with 
an  easy  confinement  and  the  use  of  books ;  and  in  the 
assiduous  study  of  Livy  and  the  Bible,  he  sought  the 
cause  and  the  consolation  of  his  misfortunes. 

„.     .         ,       The  succeeding  pontificate  o/  Inno- 

Rienzi,  senator  ^  * 

of  Rome,  cent  the  sixth  opened  a  new  prospect 
A.  D.  1334.  ^j,  1^.^  deliverance  and  restoration ; 
and  the  court  of  Avignon  was  persuaded,  that  the 
successful  rebel  could  alone  appease  and  reform 
the  anarchy  of  the  metropolis.  After  a  solemn 
profession  of  fidelity,  the  Roman  tribune  was  sent 
into  Italy,  with  the  title  of  senator ;  but  the  death 
of  Baioncelli  appeared  to  supersede  the  use  of 
his  mission  ;  and  the  legate,  cardinal  Albornoz,!! 
a  consummate  statesman,  allowed  him  w  ith  reluct- 
ance, and  without  aid,  to  undertake  the  perilous 
experiment.  His  first  reception  was  equal  to  his 
wishes :  the  day  of  his  entrance  was  a  public  festi- 
val ;  and  his  eloquence  and  authority  revived  the 
laws  of  the  good  estate.  But  this  momentary  sun- 
shine was  soon  clouded  by  his  own  vices  and  those 
of  the  people  :  in  the  capitol,  he  might  often  regret 
the  prison  of  Avignon  ;  and  after  a  second  adminis- 
tration of  four  months,  Rienzi  was  massacred  in  a 
tumult  which  had  lieen  fomented  by  the  Roman 
barons.  In  the  society  of  the  Germans  and  Bohe- 
mians, he  is  said  to  have  contracted  the  habits  of 
intemperance  and  cruelty :  adversity  had  chilled 
his  enthusiasm,  without  fortifying  his  reason  or 
virtue ;  and  that  youthful  hope,  that  lively  assurance, 
which  is  the  pledge  of  success,  was  now  succeeded 
by  the  cold  impotence  of  distrust  and  despair.    The 

f  The  aslonisliment,  the  envy  almost,  of  Petiarcli  is  a  proof,  if  not  of 
the  tnitli  of  this  incredible  fact,  at  least  of  his  own  veracity.  The  Abbe 
lie  Slide  (Memoires,  torn.  iii.  p.  242.)  quotes  the  si xUi  epistle  of  the 
thirteenth  book  of  Petrarch,  hot  it  is  of  tlie  royal  MS.  which  he  con. 
suited,  ami  not  of  the  ordinary  Hasil  edition,  {p.  920.) 

p  jE^idius,  or  Giles  Albornoz,  a  noble  Spaniard,  archbishop  of  Tole- 
do, and  cardinal  legate  in  Italy,  (A.  D.  1353—1307.)  restored,  by  bis 
arms  and  counsels,  the  temporal  dominion  of  Ihe  popes.  His  life  ha.s 
been  separately  written  by  Sepulveda;  but  Oryden  could  not  reason- 
1   M   i 


tribune  had  reigned  with  absolute  dominion,  by  the 
choice,  and  in  the  hearts,  of  the  Romans :  the  senator 
was  th?  servile  minister  of  a  foreign  court ;   and 
while  he  was   suspected   by   the   people,   he   was 
abandoned  by  the  prince.    The  legate   Albornoz, 
wlio  seemed  desirous  of  his  ruin,  inflexibly  refused 
all  supplies  of  men  and  money ;  a  faithful  subject 
could  no  longer  presume  to  touch  the  revenues  of 
the  apostolical  chamber  ;  and  the  first  idea  of  a  tax 
was  the  signal  of  clamour  and  sedition.     Even  his 
justice  was  tainted  with  the  guilt  or  reproach  of 
selfish  cruelty:  the  most  virtuous  citizen  of  Rome 
was  sacrificed  to  his  jealousy  ;  and  in  the  execution 
of  a  public  robber,  from  whose  purse  he  had  been 
assisted,   the  magistrate  too    much  forgot,  or  too 
much  remembered,  the  obligations  of  the  debtor.'' 
A  civil  war  exhausted  his  treasures,  and  the  patience 
of  the  city :  the  Colonna  maintained  their  hostile 
station  at  Palestrina  ;   and  his  mercenaries  soon 
despised  a  leader  whose  ignorance  and  fear  were 
envious  of  all  subordinate  merit.     In  the  death  as 
in  the  life  of  Rienzi,  the  hero  and  the  coward  were 
.strangely  mingled.     When  the  capitol  was  invested 
by  a  furious  multitude,  when  he  was  basely  deserted 
by  his  civil  and  military  servants,  the  intrepid  sena- 
tor, waving  the  banner  of  liberty,  presented  himself 
on  the  balcony,  addressed  his  eloquence  to  the  va- 
rious passions  of  the  Romans,  and  laboured  to  per- 
suade them,  that  in  the  same  cause  himself  and  the 
republic  must  either  stand  or  fall.     His  oration  was 
interrupted  by  a  volley  of  imprecations  and  stones  ; 
and  after  an  arrow  had  transpierced  his  hand,  he 
sunk  into  abject  despair,  and  fled  weeping  to  the 
inner  chambers,  from  whence  he  was  let  down  by  a 
sheet  before  the  windows  of  the  prison.     Destitute 
of  aid  or  hope,  he  was  besieged  till  the  evening:  the 
doors  of  the  capitol  were  destroyed  with  axes  and 
fire ;  and  while  the  senator  attempted  to  escape  in 
a  plebeian  habit,  he  was  discovered  and  dragged  to 
the  platform  of  the  palace,  the  fatal  scene  of  his 
judgments  and  executions.     A  whole  hour,  without 
voice  or  motion,  he  stood  amidst  the  multitude  half 
naked  and  half  dead  ;    their  rage  was  hushed  into 
curiosity  and  wonder:   the  last  feelings  of    reve- 
rence and  compassion  yet  struggled  in  his  favour ; 
and  they  might  have  prevailed,  if  a       m^j,.,,,, 
bold  assassin  had  not  plunged  a  dagger     A.  D.  1354. 
in  his  breast.     He  fell  senseless  with 
the  first  stroke ;  the  impotent  revenge  of  his  enemies 
infiictcd  a  thousand  wounds ;  and  the  senators  body 
was  abandoned  to  the  dogs,  to  .the  .Tews,  and  to  the 
(lames.      Posterity  will  compare   the  virtues  and 
failings  of  this  extraordinary  man  ;    but  in  a  long 
period  of  anarchy  and  servitude,  the  name  of  Rienzi 
has  often   been  celebrated  as  the  deliverer  of  his 
country,  and  the  last  of  the  Roman  patriots.! 

ably  suppose,  th.it  his  name,  or  that  of  Wolscy,  had  reached  the  carsof 
the'Mufti  in  Don  Sebastian. 

h  From  Malteo  Villani  aud  Forlifiocra,  the  P.  du  Corcciu  (p.  3U— 
394.)  has  extracted  the  life  and  death  of  Uie  chevalier  MontrMl.  the  life 
of  a  robber  and  the  dealli  of  a  hero.  At  the  held  of  a  free  corai»ny. 
the  first  that  desolated  Italy,  he  became  rich  and  formidable  :  he  had 
money  in  all  tlie  banks,  ()l>,000  dueals  in  Padua  .ilonc. 

i  The  exile,  second  ;;;overiimenl,  and  death  of  Rienzi.  are  minutely 
related  by  the  anonymous  Roman,  who  appears  neither  his  friend  nor 
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iVtrarch  invites 
:iiul  upbraids 
the  rmpcror 
Charles  IV. 

A.  D.  1,155. 

January — 
May. 


The  first  and  most  generous  wisli  of 
Petrarcli  was  the  restoration  of  a  free 
repuhlie  ;  but  after  the  exile  and  death 
of  his  plebeian  hero,  he  turned  his  eyes 
from  the  tribune,  to  the  king,  of  the 
Romans.  The  eapitol  was  yet  stained  with  the  blood 
of  Ificnzi,  wlien  Charles  tlie  fourth  deseeniled  from 
the  Alps  to  obtain  the  Italian  and  imperial  erowns. 
In  his  passable  tliroiijjh  Milan  he  reeeived  the  visit, 
and  repaid  the  (lattery,  of  the  poct-laurcat ;  ac- 
cepted a  medal  of  Augustus  ;  and  promised,  with- 
out a  smile,  to  imitate  the  founder  of  the  Roman 
monarchy.  A  false  application  of  the  names  and 
maxims  of  anticjuity  was  the  source  of  the  liopes 
and  disappointments  of  Petrarch  ;  yet  he  could  not 
overlook  the  dillerence  of  times  and  characters  ;  the 
immeasurable  distance  between  the  first  Ciesars  and 
a  JJohemian  prince,  who  by  the  favour  of  the  clergy 
liad  been  elected  the  titular  head  of  the  German 
aristocracy.  Instead  of  restoring  to  Rome  her  glory 
and  her  provinces,  he  had  bound  himself,  by  a  se- 
cret treaty  with  the  pope,  to  evacuate  the  city  on 
tlie  day  of  his  coronation  ;  and  his  shameful  retreat 
was  pursued  by  the  reproaches  of  tlie  patriot  bard.'^ 

a      ,  •■,  ..  After  the  loss  of  liberty  and  empire, 

He  soncits  tlie  •'  '        ' 

popes  of  Avig-      his  third  and  more  humble  wish,  was 

noil  to  fix  their  .  i       j       -.i   i  •    n       t 

resilience  at  to  reconcile  the  shepherd  with  his  Hock ; 
^°""^-  to  recall  the  Roman  bishop  to  his  an- 

cient and  peculiar  diocese.  In  the  fervour  of 
youth,  w  ith  the  authority  of  age,  Petrarch  address- 
ed his  exhortations  to  five  successive  popes,  and 
his  eloquence  was  always  inspired  by  the  enthu- 
siasm of  sentiment  and  the  freedom  of  language.' 
The  son  of  a  citizen  of  Florence  invariably  pre- 
ferred the  country  of  his  birth  to  that  of  his  educa- 
tion ;  and  Italy,  in  his  eyes,  was  the  queen  and 
garden  of  the  world.  Amidst  her  domestic  factions, 
she  was  doubtless  superior  to  France  both  in  art 
and  science,  in  wealth  and  politeness ;  but  the 
dillerence  could  scarcely  support  the  epithet  of 
barbarous,  which  he  promiscuously  bestows  on  the 
countries  beyond  the  Alps.  Avignon,  the  mystic 
IJabylon,  the  sink  of  vice  and  corruption,  was  the 
object  of  his  hatred  and  contempt ;  but  he  forgets 
that  her  scandalous  vices  were  not  the  growth  of  the 
soil,  and  that  in  every  residence  they  would  adhere 
to  the  power  and  luxury  of  the  papal  court.  He  con- 
fesses, that  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  is  the  bishop 
of  the  universal  church  ;  yet  it  was  not  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rhone,  but  of  the  Tiber,  that  the  apostle  had 
fixed  his  everlasting  throne :  and  while  every  city  in 
the  christian  world  was  blessed  with  a  bishop,  the 
metropolis  alone  was  desolate  and  forlorn.  Since  the 

his  enemy,  {1.  iii.  r.  12—25.)  Petrarch,  wlio  loveil  the  tribune,  was 
iniliirfreiil  to  the  fate  of  the  senator. 

It  The  hopes  and  the  disappointiuent  of  Petrarch  are  agreeably  de- 
scribed in  Ills  own  words  by  the  French  bio:;raplicr ;  (Memoires,  torn, 
iii.  p.  .175—413.)  but  the  deep,  though  secret,  wound,  was  the  corona- 
tion of  Zanulii  the  poet.t.iureat,  by  Cli.irks  IV. 

1  See  in  bis  accurate  and  anuisiiig  bio;,'rapher,  the  application  of  Pe. 
trarehand  Home  to  Benedict  Xll.  in  the  year  1334.  (iMemoires,  torn. 
1.  p.  261— 2fi5.)  to  Clement  VI.  in  1.142.  (torn.  ii.  p.  45—47.)  and  to 
Urhnn  V.  --    """'    "  " 


.  in  1.106.  Horn.  iii.  p.  f.77-091.)  bis  praise.'(p.  711—715)  and 
excuse,  (p.  772.)  of  the  last  of  these  pontitfs.  Ilia  angry  controversy  on 
the  respective  merits  of  France  and  Italy  may  be  found.  (0pp.  p. 
1068— 1U85.)  •"  V    II     I 


Return  nf  Ur- 
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removal  of  the  holy  sec,  the  sacred  buildings  of  the 
Laleran  and  the  Vatican,  their  altars  and  their  saints, 
were  left  in  a  state  of  poverty  and  decay  ;  and  Rome 
was  often  painted  under  the  image  of  a  disconsolate 
matron,  as  if  the  wandering  husband  could  be  re- 
claimed by  the  homely  portrait  of  the  age  and  infir- 
mities of  his  weeping  spouse."'  But  the  cloud  which 
hung  over  the  seven  hills,  would  be  dispelled  by  the 
presence  of  their  lawful  sovereign  :  eternal  fame, 
the  prosperity  of  Rome,  and  the  peace  of  Italy, 
would  be  the  recompenee  of  the  pope  who  should 
dare  to  embrace  this  generous  resolution.  Of  the 
five  whom  Petrarch  exhorted,  the  threefirst,  John  the 
twenty-second,  Benedict  the  twelfth,  and  Ckment 
the  sixth,  were  importuned  or  amused  by  the  bold- 
ness of  the  orator  ;  but  the  memorable  change  w  hich 
had  been  attempted  by  Urban  the  fifth,  was  finally 
accomplished  by  Gregory  the  eleventh.  The  execu- 
tion of  their  design  was  opposed  by  weighty  and 
almost  insuperable  obstacles.  A  king  of  France 
who  has  deserved  the  epithet  of  wise,  was  unwilling 
to  release  them  from  a  local  dependence :  the  car- 
dinals, for  the  most  part  his  subjects,  were  attached 
to  the  language,  manners,  and  climate,  of  Avignon ; 
to  their  stately  palaces  ;  above  all,  to  the  wines  of 
Burgundy.  In  their  eyes,  Italy  was 
foreign  or  hostile  ;  and  they  reluctantly 
embarked  at  Marseilles,  as  if  they  had 
been  sold  or  banished  into  the  land  of 
the  Saracens.  Urban  the  fifth  resided 
three  years  in  the  Vatican  with  safety  and  honour: 
his  sanctity  was  protected  by  a  guard  of  two  thou- 
sand horse  ;  and  the  king  of  Cyprus,  the  queen  of 
Naples,  and  the  emperors  of  the  east  and  west,  de- 
voutly saluted  their  common  father  in  the  chair  of 
St.  Peter.  But  the  joy  of  Petrarch  and  the  Italians 
was  soon  turned  into  grief  and  indignation.  Some 
reasons  of  public  or  private  moment,  his  own  im- 
patience or  the  prayers  of  the  cardinals,   recalled 

Urban  to  France  ;    and  the   approaching  election ' 

was  saved  from  the  tyrannic  pp.tiiotism  of  the  Ro- 
mans. The  powers  of  heaven  were  interested  in  their 
cause  :    Bridget  of  Sweden,  a  saint   and  pilgrim, 
disapproved  the  return,  and   foretold  the  death,  of 
Urban    the  fifth  :    the   migration  of   Gregory   the 
eleventh  was  encouraged  by  St.   Ca-    Final  return  of 
therine  of  Sienna,  the  spouse  of  Christ     ^j^''^'\:^'l' 
and  ambassadress  of  the  Florentines  ;        Ja"-  i'- 
and  the  popes  themselves,  the  great  masters  of  hu- 
man  credulity,  appear  to  have  listened   to  these 
visionary  females."  Yet  those  celestial  admonitions 
were   supported    by   some    arguments   of  temporal 
policy.  The  residence  of  Avignon  had  been  invaded 

m  Squalida  sed  qiioniam  facies,  neglectaque  eultu 

Ca^saries;  iniiltisfpie  iiialis  lassata  senectiis 

F.ri|iuit  solitani  effigiem:  vetus  accipe  lionien  ; 

Roma  vocor.  (Carm.  I.  2.  p.  77.) 

He  spins  this  allegory  beyond  all  measure  or  patience.  The  Epistles 
to  (Jrbaii  v.  in  prose  are  more  simple  and  persuasive.  (Senitium,!.  vii. 
p.  811—827.  1.  ix.  epist.  i.  p.  841—854.) 

n  I  have  not  leisure  to  expatiate  on  the  legends  of  St.  Bridget  or  St. 
Catherine,  the  last  of  which  might  furnish  some  amusing  stories.  Their 
effect  on  the  mind  of  Gregory  XI.  is  attested  by  the  last  solemn  words 
of  the  dying  pope,  who  admonished  the  assistants,  ut  caverent  ab  lio- 
minibns,  sive  viris,  sive  mulieribus,  sub  specie  religioiiis  loqueutibns 
visioiies  sui  capitis,  quia  per  tales  ipse  seductus,  &c.  (Baluz.  Not.  ad 
Vit.  Pap.  Aveniouensiuiu,  toni.  i.  p.  1223.) 
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by  hostile  violence  :  at  the  head  of  thirty  thousand 
robbers,  a  hero  had  extorted  ransom  and  ahsoln- 
fion  from  the  vicar  of  Christ  and  the  sacred  college; 
and  the  maxim  of  the  French  warriors,  to  spare  the 
people  and  plunder  the  church,  was  a  new  heresy 
of  the  most  dangerous  import."  While  the  pope  was 
driven  from  Avignon,  he  was  strenuously  invited  to 
Rome.  The  senate  and  people  acknowledged  him 
as  their  lawful  sovereign,  and  laid  at  his  feet  the 
keys  of  the  gates,  the  bridges,  and  the  fortresses  ; 
of  the  quarter  at  least  beyond  the  Tiber. p  But  this 
loyal  offer  was  accompanied  by  a  declaration,  that 
they  could  no  longer  suffer  the  scandal  and  calamity 
of  his  absence  ;  and  that  his  obstinacy  would  finally 
provoke  them  to  revive  and  assert  the  primitive 
right  of  election.  The  abbot  of  mount  Cassin  had 
been  consulted,  whether  he  would  accept  the  triple 
crown  1  from  the  clergy  and  people  :  "  I  am  a  citizen 
of  Rome,"  "^  replied  that  venerable  ecclesiastic,  "  and 
my  first  law  is  the  voice  of  my  country."^ 

„.  ,   ,,  If  superstition  will  interpret  an  un- 

His  death,  .  *^ 

A.  D.  1378.  timely  death  ;•  if  the  merit  of  counsels 
be  judged  from  the  event ;  the  heavens 
may  seem  to  frown  on  a  measure  of  such  apparent 
reason  and  propriety.  Gregory  the  eleventh  did  not 
survive  above  fourteen  months  his  return  to  the  Vati- 
can ;  and  his  decease  was  follow  ed  by  the  great  schism 
of  the  west,  which  distracted  the  Latin  church  above 
forty  years.  The  sacred  college  was  then  composed 
of  twent5'-two  cardinals :  six  of  these  had  remained 
at  Avignon  ;  eleven  Frenchmen,  one  Spaniard,  and 
four  Italians,  entered  the  conclave  in  the  usual  form. 

Their  choice  was  not  yet  limited  to  the 
Election  nf  Ur.  ,  ,    ,     .  . 

ban  VI.         purple  ;  and  their  unanimous  votes  ac- 

''"  ■  quiesced  in  the  archbishop  of  Bari,  a 
subject  of  Naples,  conspicuous  for  his  zeal  and 
learning,  who  ascended  the  throne  of  St.  Peter  under 
tlie  name  of  Urban  the  sixth.  The  epistle  of  the 
sacred  college  affirms  his  free  and  regular  election ; 
which  had  been  inspired,  as  usual,  by  the  Holy 
Gliost:  he  was  adorned,  invested,  and  crowned,  with 
the  customary  rites ;  his  temporal  authority  was 
obeyed  at  Rome  and  Avignon,  and  his  ecclesiastical 
supremacy  was  acknowledged  in  the  Latin  world. 
During  several  weeks,  the  cardinals  attended  their 
new  master  with  the  fairest  professions  of  attach- 
ment and  loyalty  ;  till  the  summer  heats  permitted 
a  decent  escape  from  the  city.    But  as  soon  as  they 


o  This  predatory  expedition  is  related  by  Froissard,  (Clironiqtie,  tnn\ 
i.  p.  230,)  and  in  the  life  of  du  Guesclin.  (Collection  Generale  des  Me- 
moires  Historiqnes,  torn.  iv.  c.  l(i.  p.  107—113.)  As  early  as  the  year 
1361  the  court  of  Avignon  had  been  molested  by  similar  freebooiers, 
who  afterwards  passed  the  Alps.  (Memoires  sur  1  etrarijue,  torn.  iii.  p. 
563-569.) 

P  Fleury  alleges,  from  the  annals  of  Odericus  Raynaldiis,  Ihe  orijii- 
nal  treaty  which  was  sifjned  the  twenty. tirst  of  December  1376.  he. 
tween  (ire^ory  XI.  and  the  Romans,  {Hist.  I-^celes.  torn.  XX.  p.  275.) 

q  The  tirst  crown  or  re;;num(Duea<if;e.  Gloss.  Latin,  turn.  v.  p.  702.) 
on  the  episcopal  mitre  of  the  popes,  is  ascribed  to  the  (lift  of  C'instan. 
tine,  or  Clovis.  The  second  was  added  by  Boniface  VIII.  as  the  em. 
blem  not  only  of  a  spiritual,  but  of  a  temporal,  kingdom.  The  three 
states  of  the  church  are  represented  by  the  triple  crown  which  was 
introd<iced  by  John  XXII.  or  Benedict  XII.  {Memoires  sur  Potrarque, 
torn.  i.  p.  2.'>8.  259.) 

T  Baluze  (Not.  ad  Pap.  Avenion.  torn.  i.  p.  1191,  1193.)  produces  the 
orJKinal  evidence  which  attests  the  tlireats  of  the  Roman  ambassadors, 
and  the  resignation  of  the  abbot  of  m<innt  Cassin,  qni  nitro  s»;otIerens, 
respotuUt  se  civem  Romaninn  esse,  et  iltild  velle  <piod  ipsi  vellent. 

•  The  return  of  the  popes  from  Avij^tion  to  Rome,  and  their  recep. 


were  united  at  Anagni  and  Fundi,  in  a  place  of 
security,  they  cast  aside  the  mask,  accused  their 
own  falsehood  and  hypocrisy,  excommunicated  the 
apostate  and  antichrist  of  Rome,  and    ..,     . 

'^  Llectjon    ofCle. 

proceeded  to  a  new  election  of  Robert     ment  vii. 
of  Caneva,  Clement  the  seventh,  whom  "'' ' 

they  announced  to  the  nations  as  the  true  and  right- 
ful vicar  of  Christ.  Their  first  choice,  an  involun- 
tary and  illegal  act,  was  annulled  by  the  fear  of 
death  and  the  menaces  of  the  Romans ;  and  their 
complaint  is  justified  by  the  strong  evidence  of  pro- 
bability and  fact.  The  twelve  French  cardinals, 
above  two-thirds  of  the  votes,  were  masters  of  the 
election  ;  and  whatever  might  be  their  provincial 
jealousies,  it  cannot  fairly  be  presumed  that  tliev 
would  have  sacrificed  their  right  and  interest  to  a 
foreign  candidate,  who  would  never  restore  them 
to  their  native  country.  In  the  various,  and  often 
inconsistent,  narratives,"  the  shades  of  popular  vio- 
lence are  more  darkly  or  faintly  coloured  :  but  the 
licentiousness  of  the  seditious  Romans  was  inflamed 
by  a  sense  of  their  privileges,  and  the  danger  of  a 
second  emigration.  The  conclave  was  intimidated 
by  the  shouts,  and  encompassed  by  the  arms,  of 
thirty  thousand  rebels  ;  the  bells  of  the  capitol  and 
St.  Peter's  rang  an  alarm  ;  "  Death,  or  an  Italian 
pope  !  "  was  the  universal  cry  ;  the  same  threat  was 
repeated  by  the  twelve  bannerets  or  chiefs  of  the 
quarters,  in  the  form  of  charitable  advice  ;  some 
preparations  were  made  for  burning  the  obstinate 
cardinals  ;  and  had  they  chosen  a  Transalpine  sub- 
ject, it  is  probable  that  they  would  never  have  de- 
parted alive  from  the  Vatican.  The  same  constraint 
imposed  the  necessity  of  di.ssembling  in  the  eyes  of 
Rome  and  of  the  world  :  the  pride  and  cruelty  of 
Urban  presented  a  more  inevitable  danger;  and 
they  soon  discovered  the  features  of  the  tyrant,  who 
could  walk  in  his  garden  and  recite  his  breviary, 
while  he  heard  from  an  adjacent  chamber  six  car- 
dinals groaning  on  the  rack.  His  inflexible  zeal, 
which  loudly  censured  their  luxury  and  vice,  would 
have  attached  them  to  the  stations  and  duties  of 
their  parishes  at  Rome  ;  and  had  he  not  fatally  de- 
layed a  new  promotion,  the  French  cardinals  would 
have  been  reduced  to  a  helpless  minority  in  the 
sacred  college.  For  these  reasons,  and  in  the  hope 
of  repassing  the  Alps,  thoy  rashly  violated  the  peace 
and  unity  of  the  church,   and  the   merits  of  their 


troll  hy  the  people,  are  related  in  the  original  I, ires  mf  Urban  V.  anil 
(irej^ory  XI.  in  Baluze  (\'it.  Paparnm  Aveniotiensinm,  torn.  i.  p.  31(3 — 
1KG.)  and  Mnratori.  (Script.  Ker.  Italicariim,  torn.  iii.  p.  i.  p.  610—712.) 
In  the  disputes  of  the  schism,  every  circumstance  wasseven-ly,  thoti!;li 
partially,  scrutinized  ;  more  especially  in  the  j:reat  inquest,  which  de. 
cided  the  obedience  of  Oislile,  and  to  which  Baluze,  in  his  notes  so 
often  and  so  largely  appeals  from  .1  IMS.  volume  in  the  Harlay  library, 
(p.  1281,  &c.) 

I  Can  the  death  of  a  ffood  man  be  esteemed  a  punishment  by  Ihase 
who  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul!  They  betray  the  instabi- 
lity of  their  faith.  Vet  as  a  mere  philosopher,  I  cannot  airee  with  the 
Greeks,  wvolt^coi  (tuXoitatv  aTtoO^tttrKci  veof.  (Brunck,  Poeta'  Giiomici.  p. 
231.)  See  in  Herodotus  (I.  i.  c.  31.)  the  moral  and  pleasing  tale  of  llic 
Ar;:ive  youths. 

II  In  the  first  Imok  of  the  Ilistoire  du  Coneilc  de  Pi«e,  M.  Lenfalit 
has  abridged  and  compared  the  original  narratives  of  the  adherents  of 
Trban  and  Clement,  of  the  Italians  and  Germans,  the  French  and 
Spaniards.  The  latter  appear  to  be  the  raivst  active  and  loquacious,  and 
every  fact  and  word  in  the  orij;inal  Lives  of  Gregory  XL  aud  Cicnieut 
\1I.  arc  supported  in  the  uotcs  of  their  editor  Baluzc. 
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double  clioiccareyet.igritatcd  in  the  Catholic  scliools.' 
Tlic  vanity  rather  than  the  interest  of  the  nation  de- 
termiaed  the  court  and  clergy  of  France.'  The 
states  of  Savoy,  Sicily,  Cyprus,  Arragon,  Castiile, 
Navarre,  and  Scotland,  were  inclined  by  their  ex- 
ample and  authority  to  the  obedience  of  Clement 
the  seventh,  and,  after  his  decease,  of  Benedict  the 
thirteentli.  Rome  and  the  principal  states  of  Italy, 
Germany,  Portugal,  England,"  the  Low  Countries, 
and  the  kingdoms  of  the  North,  adhered  to  the  prior 
election  of  Urban  the  sixth,  who  was  succeeded  by 
Boniface  the  ninth.  Innocent  the  seventh,  and  Gre- 
gory the  twelfth. 

Grcatsdiism  of        From  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  and  the 
"a.  d"''         Rhone,  the  hostile  pontili's  encounter- 
1378—1418.       ed  each  other  with  the  pen  and  the 
sword :  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  order  of  society 
was  disturbed,  and  the  Romans  had  their  full  share 
of  the  mischiefs  of  which  they  may  be  arraigned  as 
the  primary  authors.'     They  had   vainly  flattered 
themselves  with  the  hope  of  restoring  the  seat  of 
the  ecclesiastical  monarchy,  and  of  relieving  their 
poverty  with  the  tributes  and  offerings  of  the  na- 
Caiamiiies  oi'    tions  ;  but  the  separation  of  France 
Rome.       and  Spain  diverted  the  stream  of  lu- 
crative devotion  ;  nor  could  the  loss  be  compensated 
by   the    two  jubilees  which    were    crowded    into 
the  space  of  ten  years.     By  the  avocations  of  the 
schism,  by  foreign  arms,  and  popular  tumults.  Ur- 
ban the  sixtli  and  his  three  successors  were  often 
compelled  to  interrupt  their  residence  in  the  Vati- 
can.    The  Colonna  and  Ursini  still  exercised  their 
deadly  feuds  :  the  bannerets  of  Rome  asserted  and 
abused  the  privileges  of  a  republic :  the  vicars  of 
Christ,  who  had  levied  a  military  force,  chastised 
their  rebellion  with  the  gibbet,  the  sword,  and  the 
dagger;  and,  in  a  friendly  conference,  eleven  de- 
puties of  the  people  were  perfidiously  murdered  and 
cast  into  the  street.      Since  the  invasion  of  Robert 
the  Norman,  the  Romans  had  pursued  their  domestic 
quarrels  without  the  dangerous  interposition  of  a 
stranger.      But  in  the  disorders  of  the  schism,  an 
aspiring  neighbour,  Ladislaus  king  of  Naples,  al- 
ternately supported  and  betrayed  the  pope  and  the 
people  :  by  the  former  he  was  declared  t/onf<donicr, 
or  general,  of  the  church,  while  the  latter  submitted 
to  his  choice  the  nomination  of  their  magistrates. 
Besieging  Rome  by  land  and  water,  he  thrice  en- 
tered the  gates  as  a  barbarian  conqueror  ;  profaned 
the  altars,  violated  the  virgins,  pillaged  the  mer- 
chants, performed  his  devotions  at  St.  Peter's,  and 

„r^Jl'%,°"''"!'„'',V'"''^."„°''  ""=  C"''"  '"^™  '"  ^'"'^e  tl"-  'I'lestion 
against  Clement  VII.  and  Benedict  Xlll.  who  are  boldly  slicnulized.is 
antipopes,  by  the  Italians,  »hile  the  French  are  content  with  author). 
PrL?",  /T."""  '''?"''  ""=  """"  "f  '•''"'"  ""d  lol'-ralion  (Ilalnz.  in 
•!„Tm  r,.l  ".""rj""''  "■'  "■="'"  ''  ■'  "»'  singular,  that  saints,  visions, 
and  miracles,  should  be  common  to  both  parties 

and  of„,'?"J"r""°",''^,'^'',°'",'''>'-P-  127I-12R0.)  tojnstifv  the  pure 
a?^umen?,  r  I??  °'  "^  '"'''  ^  '  '''"^  "<  F"nce  ;  he  refllsed  to  heat  the 
?S,  of  Clement"  v.?""  ""'  ""'  "'"  ^"-""-'^  =1""lly  "eafto  the 


a  Besides  the  general  historians,  the  Diaries  of  Dclphinus  Gentilis, 


left  a  garrison  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo.  His 
arms  were  sometimes  unfortunate,  and  to  a  delay  of 
three  days  he  was  indebted  for  his  life  and  crown  ; 
but  Ladislaus  triumphed  in  his  turn,  and  it  was  only 
his  premature  death  that  could  save  the  metropolis 
and  the  ecclesiastical  state  from  the  ambitious  con- 
queror «lio  had  assumed  the  title,  oral  least  the 
powers,  of  king  of  Rome.'' 

I  have  not  undertaken  the  ecclesi-   Ne^ociations for 
astieal   history    of    the   schism  ;    but   P'^aceauJunion, 
Rome,  the  object  of  these  last  chap-      1392—1407. 
ters,  is  deeply  interested  in  the  disputed  succession 
of  her  sovereigns.     The  first  counsels  for  the  peace 
and  union  of  Christendom  arose  from  the  university 
of  Paris,  from  the  faculty  of  the  Sorbonne,  whose 
doctors  were   esteemed,  at  least  in   the  Galilean 
church,  as  the  most  consummate  masters  of  theolo- 
gical science."     Prudently  waving  all  invidious  in- 
quiry into  the  origin  and  merits  of  the  dispute,  they 
proposed,  as  a  healing  measure,  that  the  two  pre- 
tenders of  Rome  and  Avignon  should  abdicate  at 
the  same  time,  after  qualifying  the  cardinals  of  the 
adverse  factions  tojoin  in  a  legitimate  election  ;  and 
that  the  nations  should  substracf^  their  obedience, 
if  either  of  the  competitors  preferred  his  own  interest 
to  that  of  the  public.     At  each  vacancy,  these  phy- 
sicians of  the  church  deprecated  the  mischiefs  of  a 
hasty  choice  ;  but  the  policy  of  the  conclave  and  the 
ambition  of  its  members  were  deaf  to  reason  and 
entreaties  ;  and  whatsoever  promises  were  made,  the 
pope  could  never  be  bound  by  the  oaths  of  the  car- 
dinal.    During  fifteen  years,  the  pacific  designs  of 
the  university  were  eluded  by  the  arts  of  the  rival 
pontiffs,  the  scruples  or  passions  of  their  adherents, 
and  the  vicissitudes  of  French  factions,  that  ruled 
the  insanity  of  Charles  the  sixth.     At  length   a 
vigorous  resolution  was  embraced:  and  a  solemn 
embassy,  of  the  titular  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  two 
archbishops,  five  bishops,  five  abbots,  threeluiights, 
and  twenty  doctors,  was  sent  to  the  courts  of  Avig- 
non and  Rome,  to  require,  in  the  name  of  the  church 
and  king,  the  abdication  of  the  two  pretenders,  of 
Peter  de    Luna,  who  styled   himself  Benedict  the 
thirteenth,  and  of  Angelo  Corrario,  who  assumed 
the  name  of  Gregory  the  twelfth.      For  the  ancient 
honour  of  Rome,  and  the  success  of  their  commis- 
sion, the  ambassadors  solicited  a  conference  with 
the  magistrates  of  the  city,  whom  they  gratified  by 
a  positive  declaration,  that  the  most  christian  king 
did  not  entertain  a  wish  of  transporting  the  holy  see 
from  the  Vatican,  which  he  considered  asthegenu- 

Pelcr  Antonius,  and  Stephen  Infessura,  in  the  great  Collection  of  Mu- 
raton.  represent  the  state  and  misfortunes  of  Rome. 

1.  It  is  supposed  by  Giannone  (tom.  iii.  p.  292.)  that  he  styled  himself 
llfx  ItOTiur,  a  title  unknown  to  the  world  since  the  expulsion  of 'I'ar. 
quin.  But  a  nearer  inspection  has  justified  the  reading  of  Rex  Raws 
ol  Kama,  an  obscure  kingdom  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Hungary.         ' 

c  The  leading  and  decisive  part  which  France  assumed  in  the  schism 
IS  stated  by  Peter  du  Puis  in  a  separate  history,  extracted  from  authen- 
tic records,  and  inserted  in  the  seventh  volume  of  the  last  and  best 
edition  of  his  friend  Thuanus.  (P.  xi.  p.  110—184.) 

■I  Of  tliis  measure,  John  Gersoo,  a  stout  doctor,  was  the  author  or 
tlie  champion.  Tlie  proceedings  of  the  university  of  Paris  and  the 
IraMican  church  were  often  prompted  by  his  advice,  and  arc  copiously 
displayed  in  his  theological  writinss,  of  which  Le  Clerc  (Dibliolheciue 
Chuisie,  tom.  x.p.  1-78.)  has  given  a  valuable  extract.  Joliu  Gersoii 
acted  an  important  part  in  the  councils  of  Pisaand  Constance 
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ine  and  proper  seat  of  the  successor  of  St.  Peter. 
In  the  name  of  tbe  senate  and  people,  an  eloquent 
Roman  asserted  their  desire  to  co-operate  in  the 
union  of  the  church,  deplored  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  calamities  of  the  long  schism,  and  request- 
ed the  protection  of  France  against  the  arms  of  the 
king  of  Naples.  The  answers  of  Benedict  and  Gre- 
gory were  alike  edifying  and  alike  deceitful;  and,  in 
evading  the  demand  of  their  abdication,  the  two  rivals 
were  animated  by  a  common  spirit.  They  agreed 
on  the  necessity  of  a  previous  interview,  but  the 
time,  the  place,  and  the  manner,  could  never  be  as- 
certained by  mutual  consent.  "If  the  one  advances," 
says  a  servant  of  Gregory,  "  the  other  retreats  ;  the 
one  appears  an  animal  fearful  of  the  land,  the  other 
a  creature  apprehensive  of  the  water.  And  thus, 
for  a  short  remnant  of  life  and  power,  will  tliese 
aged  priests  endanger  the  peace  and  salvation  of 
the  christian  world."" 

ConnriUfPisa,  The  christian  world  was  at  length 
A.  D.  1409.  provoked  by  their  obstinacy  and  fraud : 
they  were  deserted  by  their  cardinals,  who  embraced 
each  other  as  friends  and  colleagues ;  and  their  re- 
volt was  supported  by  a  numerous  assembly  of  pre- 
lates and  ambassadors.  With  equal  justice,  the 
council  of  Pisa  deposed  the  popes  of  Rome  and 
Avignon  ;  the  conclave  was  unanimous  in  the 
choice  of  Alexander  the  fifth,  and  his  vacant  seat 
was  soon  filled  by  a  similar  election  of  John  the 
twenty-third,  the  most  profligate  of  mankind.  But 
instead  of  extinguishing  the  schism,  the  rashness  of 
the  French  and  Italians  had  given  a  third  pretender 
to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter.  Such  new  claims  of  the 
.synod  and  conclave  were  disputed :  three  kings,  of 
Germany,  Hungary,  and  Naples,  adhered  to  the 
cause  of  Gregory  the  twelfth ;  and  Benedict  the 
thirteenth,  himself  a  Spaniard,  was  acknowledged 
by  the  devotion  and  patriotism  of  that  powerful  na- 
tion. The  rash  proceedings  of  Pisa  were  corrected 
Councilor  Con.  by  the  council  of  Constance  ;  the  em- 
'a""©'  peror  Sigismond  acted  a  conspicuous 

1414—1418.  part  as  the  advocate  or  protector  of 
the  catholic  church  ;  and  the  number  and  weight  of 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  members  might  seem  to  con- 
stitute the  states-general  of  Europe.  Of  the  three 
popes,  John  the  twenty-third  was  the  first  victim  ; 
he  fled  and  was  brought  back  a  prisoner :  tbe  most 

e  Leonardos  Brunns  Arftinns,  one  of  the  revivers  of  classic  learning 
in  Italy,  who.  after  serving  many  years  as  serretary  in  llie  Rnnian 
court, 'retired  to  the  honourable  ofhre  of  chancellor  of  the  repuhhc  of 
Florence.  (Fabric.  Bibliut.  medii  jEvi,  toui.  i.  p.  2itO  )  Leiifant  has 
given  the  version  of  this  curious  epistle.  (Concile  de  Pise,  torn.  i.  p.  192 
—  106.) 

f  I  cannot  overlook  this  great  national  cause,  which  was  vijjorously 
maintained  by  the  English  ambassadors  ai;ainst  thojic  of  France. 
The  latter  contended,  that  riiristendom  was  e.ssenlially  distributed  into 
the  four  Kreat  nations  and  votes,  of  Italy,  Germany.  France,  and  Spam ; 
and  that  the  lesser  kingdoms  (such  as  Eii.ijland,  Denmark,  PortUiial, 
&c.)  were  comprehended  under  one  or  other  of  these  f:rcat  divisions. 
The  English  asserted,  that  the  British  Islands,  of  which  they  were  the 
head,  should  be  considered  as  a  fillh  and  co-ordinate  nation,  with  an 
e<|ual  vote;  and  every  arsumenl  «'f  truth  or  fable  was  introduced  to 
exalt  the  dignity  of  their  country.  Including  England.  Scotland. 
Wales,  the  four  kin^'doms  of  Ireland,  and  the  Orkneys,  the  British 
islands  are  decorated  with  eight  royal  crowns,  and  discriminated  by 
four  or  five  languai^es,  Enf;!isb,  VVelch.  Cornish,  Scotch,  Irish,  &c. 
The  {greater  island  from  north  to  south  nn-asurcs  800  miles  or  forty 
days'  .journey ;  and  Eu<,;tand  alone  contains  32  counties,  and  52,!10b 
parish" churches,  (a  bold  account !}  besides  cathedrals,  colle;;es,  priories, 
and  hospitals.  They  celebrate  the  mission  of  St.  Joseph  of  Arimathea. 
Uic  birtli  of  CoQstaatiue,  and  the  le;:antine  powers  of  the  two  primates, 


scandalous  charges  were  suppressed  ;  the  vicar  of 
Christ  was  only  accused  of  piracy,  murder,  rape, 
sodomy,  and  incest :  and  after  subscribing  his  own 
condemnation,  he  expiated  in  prison  the  impru- 
dence of  trusting  his  person  to  a  free  city  beyond 
the  Alps.      Gregory  the  twelfth,  whose  obedience 
was  reduced  to  the  narrow  precincts  of  Rimini,  de- 
scended with  more  honour  from  the  throne,  and  his 
ambassador  convened  the  session,  in  which  he  re- 
nounced the  title  and  authority  of  lawful  pope.    To 
vanquish  the  obstinacy  of  Benedict  the  thirteenth  or 
his  adherents,  the  emperor  in  person  undertook  a 
journey  from  Constance  to  Perpignan.     The  kings 
of  Castillo,  Arragon,  Navarre,  and  Scotland,  ob- 
tained an  equal  and  honourable  treaty:  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Spaniards,  Benedict  was    de- 
posed by  the  council;  but  the  harmless  old  man 
was  left  in  a  solitary  castle  to  excommunicate  twice 
each  day  the  rebel  kingdoms  which  had  deserted  his 
cause.     After  thus  eradicating  the  remains  of  the 
schism,  the  synod  of  Constance  proceeded  with  slow 
and  cautious  steps  to  elect  the  sovereign  of  Rome 
and  the  head  of  the  church.      On  this  momentous 
occasion,  the  college  of  twenty-three  cardinals  was 
fortified  with  thirty  deputies  ;   six  of  whom  were 
chosen  in  each  of  the  five  great  nations  of  Christen- 
dom, the    Italian,   the   German,  the   French,   the 
Spanish,   and    the    English:'    the   interference  of 
strangers  was  softened  by  their  generous  preference 
of  an  Italian  and  a  Roman  ;  and  the     Election  of 
hereditary,  as  well  as  personal,  merit       Marim  v. 
of  Otho  Colonna  recommended  him  to  the  conclave. 
Rome  accepted  with  joy  and  obedience  the  noblest 
of  her  sons  ;  the  ecclesiastical  state  was  defended 
by  his  powerful  family,  and  the  elevation  of  Martin 
tbe  fifth  is  the  a;ra  of  the  restoration  and  establish- 
ment of  the  popes  in  the  Vatican.^ 

The  royal  prerogative  of  coining  money,  which 
had  been  exercised  near  three  hundred  years  by  the 
senate,  was  first  resumed   by  Martin      Martin  v. 
the  fifth,*'  and  his  image  and  super-     *•  °  '■"^• 
scriplion  introduce  the  series  of  the  papal  medals. 
Of  his  two  immediate  successors,  Eu-    Euaenins  IV. 
genius  the  fourth  was  the   last   pope     '*'  ''"  '*^'' 
expelled  by  the  tumults  of  the   Roman  people,' 
and  Nicholas  the  fifth,  the  last  who    Nichola.«  v. 
was  importuned  by  the  presence  of  a     *•      '"'• 

without  forgettin::  the  testimony  of  Barlholemy  de  Gtanville,  (A.  D. 
13(i0.)  who  reckons  only  four  cliristi.in  kinfrdoros,  I.  of  Rome,  2.  of 
Constantinople,  3.  of  Irelaud,  which  had  been  transferred  to  the  Enirlish 
nninarchs,  and,  4.  of  Spain.  Our  countrymen  prevailed  in  the  council, 
but  the  victories  of  Ilenry  V.  added  much  weight  to  their  argumenls. 
The  adverse  pleadings  were  found  at  Citnstanre  by  Sir  Itol»ert  Wing, 
field,  ambassador  from  Henrv  VIII.  to  the  tuiperor  Maximilian  I.  and 
by  him  printed  in  1317  at  Louvain.  From  a  Lcin.sic  MS.  theyar* 
more  correctly  published  iu  the  C4>llection  of  Von  der  Hardt,  torn.  v. 
but  I  have  only  seen  Lenfant's  abstract  of  these  acts.  (Concile  de  Con- 
stance, torn.  ii.  p.  447.  433,  &c.) 

t:  The  histories  of  Ihe  three  successive  councils,  Pisi,  Constance,  and 
B-tsil,  have  been  written  with  a  tolerable  degree  of  candour,  industry, 
.ind  eleganre,  by  a  protestant  minister.  ^1.  l.enfant.  who  retired  from 
Fr.ince  to  Berlin.  They  form  six  volumes  iu  quarto;  and  as  Basil  is 
the  worst,  so  Constance  is  the  best,  i»art  of  Ihe  ci^llcclion. 

li  Seethe  twenty-s*'venth  llisst-rlation  of  ti!.  Antl  nilies  of  Muratori, 
and  the  first  Instruction  of  the  Science  d<  -  :   e  IV-rc  Joubert 

and  the  Ikiron  ilc  la  Itastie.     The  Met.i.  M.irtin  V.  and 

his  successors  hi»s  been  composed  by  t"     :  Jineta  Fr.!nch- 

nian,  and  Bomiaui  an  Italian;  but  I  nniU'ist.uiLl,  llial  the  Drst  part  of 
the  s,'ries  is  restored  from  more  recent  coins, 

i  Besidt^  the  .Lives  of  Eu^enius  IV.  (Rerum  Italic,  torn.  iii.  p.  i. 
p.  StiU.  and  torn,  xxv.  p.  256.)  the  Diaries  of  P.\ul  Petroui  ud  SteplKD 
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Roman  emperor.''     1.  Tlie  condict  of 
Eugeiiius,   with    the  lathers  of  Jlasil, 
and  the  weight  or  apprehension  of  a 
new  excise,  imboldencd  and  provoked 
the  Romans  to  usurp  tlie  temporal  government  of 
the  city.     They  rose  in  arms,  elected  seven  govern- 
ors (if  the  republic,  and  a  constable  of  the  capitol ; 
imprisiincd  the  pope's  nephew  :  besieged  his  person 
in  the  palace ;  and  shot  volleys  of  arrows  into  his 
bark  as  he  escaped  down  the  Tiber  in  the  habit  of 
a  monk.     But  he  still  possessed  in  the  castle  of  St. 
Angelo  a  faithful  garrison  and  a  train  of  artillery  : 
their  batteries  incessantly  thundered  on   the  city, 
and  a  bullet  more  dexterously  pointed  broke  down 
the  barricade  of  the   bridge,  and  scattered  witli  a 
single  shot  the  heroes  of  the  republic.     Their  con- 
stancy was  exhausted  by  a  rebellion  of  five  months. 
Under  the  tyranny  of  the  Ghibeline  nobles,  the  wisest 
patriots  regretted  the  dominion  of  the  church  ;  and 
their  repentance  was  unanimous  and  effectual.  The 
troops  of  St.  Peter  again  occupied  the  capitol  ;  the 
magistrates  departed  to  their  homes ;  the  most  guilty 
were  executed   or  exiled  ;  and  the  legate,     t  the 
head  of  two  thousand  foot  and  four  thousand  horse, 
was  saluted  as  the  father  of  the  city.     The  synods 
of  Fcrrara  and   Florence,   the   fear  or  resentment 
of  Eugenius,  prolonged  bis  absence  ;  he  was  receiv- 
ed by  a  submissive  people;  but  the   pontiff  under- 
stood from  the  acclamations  of  his  triumphal  entry, 
that  to  secure  their  loyalty  and  his  own   repose,  he 
must  grant  without  delay  the  abolition  of  the  odious 
excise.     IL  Rome  was   restored,  adorned,  and  en- 
lightened,  by  the  peaceful  reign  of  Niciiolas  the 
fifth.     In  the  midst  of  these  laudable  occupations, 
the  pope  was  alarmed  by  the  approach 
of    Frederic   the    third    of   Austria ; 
tliough  his  fears  could  not  be  justified 
by  the  character  or  the  power  of  the 
imperial    candidate.      After  drawing 
his  military  force  to  the   metropolis,  and  imposing 
the  best  security  of  oaths'  and  treaties,  Nicholas 
received  with  a  smiling  countenance  the  faithful 
advocate  and  vassal  of  the  church.     So  tame  were 
the  times,  so  feeble  was  the  Austrian,  that  the  pomp 
of  his  coronation  was  accomplished  with  order  and 
harmony  :  but  the  superlluous  honour  was  so  dis- 
graceful to  an  independent  nation,  that  his  succes- 
sors  have   excused   themselves  from  the   toilsome 
pilgrimage  to  the  Vatican ;  and  rest  their  imperial 
title  on  the  choice  of  the  electors  of  Germany. 

Ti>es.a.utesaad  ^  "''^''°  ''^^  remarked,  with  pride 
(.'overnmeiit    of  and  pleasure,  that  the  king  of  the  Ro- 

Home.  ^.  .  .  ,  ... 

mans,  after  passing  with  a  slight  salute 
the  cardinals  and  prelates  who  met  him  at  the  gate, 
distinguished  the  dress  and  person  of  the  senator  of 

Infessura  are  Ihe  best  original  evidence  for  the  revolt  of  tlie  Romans 
apiinst  tugenius  IV.  The  former,  who  lived  al  the  time  and  on  the 
"pot  speaks  the  lauj;ua};e  of  a  citizen,  equally  afriid  of  priestly  and 
popular  tyranny.  '  ' 

rf^Vij"  ?™'"'''°"  "'"  f'fderic  III.  is  described  by  Lenfant  (Concile 
fclir^i'M  T  ."•  I!:, ='«-2N«.)  from  JSneas  Sylvius,  a  spectator  and 
aclor  in  that  splendid  scene. 

™rHTi"',"j"'°V'J'l''!'  ""P™!^''  on  the  emperor  by  the  pope,  is  re. 
SvWu,  1"""!'"'';''  '."  't'  ^''""■•'I'X'^i  (1.  ii-  tit  ix.)  an!i  \ainea, 
-■»yiviu!,  who  objects  to  this  new  demand,  could  not  foresee,  that  in  a 


Last  coronation 
of  a  German  em- 
peror, Frederic 
III. 

A.  D.  1452. 
March  18. 


Rome  ;  and  in  this  last  farewell,  the  pageants  of  the 
empire  and  the  republic  were  clasped  in  a  friendly 
embrace.""     According  to  the  laws  of  Rome,"  her 
first  magistrate  was  required  to  be  a  doctor  of  laws, 
an  alieu,  of  a  place  at  least  forty  miles  from  the  city  ; 
with  whose  inhabitants  he  must  not  be  connected  in 
the  third  canonical  degree  of  blood  or  alliance.  The 
election  was  annual :  a  severe  scrutiny  was  insti- 
tuted into  the  conduct  of  the  departing  senator  ; 
nor  could  he  be  recalled  to  the  same  ollice  till  after 
the  expiration  of  two  years.     A  liberal  salary  of 
three  thousand  florins  was  assigned  for  his  expense 
and  reward  ;  and  his  public  appearance  represent- 
ed the  majesty  of  the  republic.     His  robes  were  of 
gold  brocade  or  crimson  velvet,  or  in  the  summer 
season  of  a  lighter  silk  ;  he   bore  in  his  hand  an 
ivory  sceptre  ;  the  sound  of  trumpets  announced  his 
approach  ;  and  his  solemn  steps  were  preceded  at 
least    by   four    lietors    or    attendants,    whose    red 
wands  were  enveloped  with  bands  or  streamers  of 
the  golden  colour  or  livery  of  the  city.     His  oath  in 
the  capitol  proclaims  his  right  and  duty,  to  observe 
and  assert  the  laws,  to  control  the  proud,  to  protect 
the  poor,  and  to  exercise  justice  and  mercy  within 
the  extent  of  his  jurisdiction.     In  these  useful  func- 
tions he  was  assisted  by  three  learned  strangers; 
the  two  collaterals,  and  the  judge  of  criminal  ap- 
peals :  their  frequent  trials  of  robberies,  rapes,  and 
murders,  are  attested   by  the   laws;  and  the  weak- 
ness of  these  laws  connives  at  the  licentiousness  of 
private  feuds  and  armed  associations  for  mutual 
defence.     But  the  senator  was  confined  to  the  ad- 
ministration  of  justice  :  the  capitol,  the  treasury 
and  the  government  of  the  city  and  its  territory', 
were  intrusted  to  the  three  conserrators,  who  were 
changed  four  times  in  each  year:  the  militia  of  the 
thirteen   regions  assembled   under  the  banners  of 
their  respective  chiefs,  or  cnporioni ;  andThe  first  of 
these  was  distinguished  by  the  name  and  dignity  of 
the  prior.     The  popular  legislature  consisted  of  the 
secret  and  the  common  councils  of  the  Romans. 
The  former  was  composed  of  the  magistrates  and 
their  immediate  predecessors,  with  some  fiscal  and 
legal  ollicers,  and  three  classes  of  thirteen,  twenty- 
six,  and  forty  counsellors  ;  amounting  in  the  whole 
to  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  persons.     In  tlie 
common  council  all  male  citizens  had  a  right  to 
vote  ;  and  the  value  of  their  privilege  was  enhanced 
by  the  care  with   which  any  foreigners  were  pre- 
vented from  usurping  the  title  and  character  of  Ro- 
mans.    The  tumult  of  a  democracy  was  checked  by 
wise  and  jealous  precautions  :    except  the  magis- 
trates, none  could   propose  a  question;  none  were 
permitted  to  speak,  except  from  an  opjen  pulpit  or 
tribunal ;    all   disorderly   acclamations  were  sup- 
few  years  ho  should  ascend  the  throne,  and  imbibe  the  maxims,  of  Bo. 
niface  VIII. 

m  Lo  senatore  di  Roma,  vestito  di  brocarto  con  qiiella  beretta,  e  con 
quelle  niaiiiche,  et  oriiamenti  di  pelle,  co'  quali  va  alle  feste  di  Testae, 
cio  e  Naj.'oiie,  mi^jlit  escape  the  eye  of  .Eneas  Sylvius,  but  he  is  view, 
ed  with  admiration  and  complacency  by  the  Roman  citizen.  (Diario 
di  Stephano  Infessura,  p.  11.33.) 

n  .^ee  ill  the  statutes  uf  Rome,  the  nenntor  and  three  judg fa,  (I.  i.  c. 
3—14.)  the  conservators,  (I.  i.  c.  15—17.  I.  iii.  c.  4  )  the  cnporioni, 
(I.  1.  c.  18.  I.  iii.  c.  8.)  Ihcsecrcf  council,  (I.  iii.  c,  2.)  the  common  coun. 
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pressed  ;  the  sense  of  the  majority  was  decided  by 
a  secret  ballot ;  and  their  decrees  were  promulgated 
in  the  venerable  name  of  the  Roman  senate  and 
people.     It  would  not  be  easy  to  assign  a  period  in 
which  this  theory  of  government  has  been  reduced 
to  accurate  and  constant  practice,  since  the  esta- 
blishment of  order  has  been  gradually  connected 
with  the   decay  of  liberty.     But  in  the   year  one 
thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty,  tlie  ancient  sta- 
tutes were  collected,  methodized  in  three  books, 
and  adapted  to  present  use,  under  the  pontificate, 
and  with  the  approbation,  of  Gregory  the  thirteenth." 
This  civil  and  criminal  code  is  the  modern  law  of  the 
city ;    and,   if  the   popular   assemblies  have  been 
abolished,  a  foreign  senator,  with  the  three  conser- 
vators, still  resides  in  the  palace  of  the  capitol.P  The 
policy   of  the   Caesars   has  been  repeated   by   the 
popes  ;  and  the  bishop  of  Rome  aflected  to  main- 
tain the  form  of  a  republic,  while  he  reigned  with 
the  absolute  powers  of  a  temporal,  as  well  as  spi- 
ritual, monarch. 
Conspiracy  of      H  IS  an  obvious  truth,  that  the  times 
Porcaro        ^ygf  bc  suited  to  extraordinary  cha- 
january  9.'     racters,  and  that  the  genius  of  Crom- 
well or  Retz  might  now  expire  in  obscurity.     The 
political  enthusiasm  of  Rienzi  had  exalted  him  to  a 
throne  ;   the  same  enthusiasm,  in  the  next  century, 
conducted  his  imitator  to  the  gallows.     The  birth 
of  Stephen  Porcaro  was  noble,  his  reputation  spot- 
less;   his  tongue  was  armed  with  eloquence,  his 
mind  was  enlightened  with  learning;  and  he  as- 
pired, beyond  the  aim  of  vulgar  ambition,  to  free 
his  country  and  immortalize  his  name.     The  domi- 
nion of  priests  is  most  odious  to  a  liberal  spirit ; 
every  scruple  was  removed  by  the  recent  knowledge 
of  the  fable  and  forgery  of  Constantine's  donation  ; 
Petrarch  was  now  the  oracle  of  the  Italians  ;  and  as 
often  as  Porcaro  revolved  the  ode  which  describes 
the  patriot  and  hero  of  Rome,  he  applied  to  himself 
the  visions  of  the  prophetic  bard.     His  first  trial  of 
the  popular  feelings  was  at  the  funeral  of  Eugenius 
the  fourth  :  in  an  elaborate  speech  he  called  the 
Romans  to  liberty  and  arms  ;  and  they  listened  with 
apparent  pleasure,  till  Porcaro  was  interrupted  and 
answered  by  a  grave  advocate,  who  pleaded  for  the 
church  and  state.     By  every  law  the  seditious  orator 
was  guilty  of  treason ;  but  the  benevolence  of  the 
new  pontifl",  who  viewed  his  character  with  pity  and 
esteem,  attempted  by  an  honourable  ofiicc  to  convert 
the  patriot  into  a  friend.     The  inficxible  Roman  re- 
turned from  Anagni  with  an  increase  of  reputation 
and  zeal ;  and,  on  the  first  opportunity,  the  games 
of  the  place  Navona,  he  tried  fo  inHanie  the  casual 
dispute  of  some  boys  and  mechanics  into  a  general 

eit  (I  iii  c  3  )  The  Me  o( feuds,  definiices.  acts  of  violence,  &c.  is 
spr'eail  llirnusli  many  a  cliapter,  (c.  14-40.)  of  llie  s<voncl  hook. 

o  Slalula  almif  Ifrbix  Roma:  Auctonlale  S.  D.  A".  GregoruXUJ. 
Pont.  Mas.  a  Senatu  Populoque  Rom.  reformata  el  eiltla.  Noma:, 
15S0,  in  folio.  Tlie  obsolete,  ropuaiiaut  statute  of  anliquity  were  con. 
founded  ,n  live  books,  and  Lucas  Pa-tus,  a  lawyer  and  anln|uariali,  »as 
appointed  to  act  as  the  modern  Tribonian.  V  cl  I  resret  the  old  code, 
with  tlie  mt'-ied  cru.st  of  fricdom  and  barbarism. 

p  In  my  titm-,  (1765.)  and  in  M.  Grosley  s.  Observations  sur  1  Italic 
torn.  ii.  p.  Ml.)  the  senator  of  K..nw  was  M.  Bielke,  a  noble  SwcHe,  and 
a  proselyte  to  the  catholic  faith.  The  pope's  right  to  appoint  the  scua- 
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rising  of  the  people.  Yet  the  humane  Nicholas  was 
still  averse  to  accept  the  forfeit  of  his  life  ;  and  the 
traitor  was  removed  from  the  scene  of  temptation  to 
Bologna,  with  a  liberal  allowance  for  his  support, 
and  the  easy  obligation  of  presenting  himself  each 
day  before  the  governor  of  the  city.  But  Porcaro  had 
learned  from  the  younger  Brutus,  that  with  tyrants 
no  faith  or  gratitude  should  be  observed:  the  exile 
declaimed  against  the  arbitrary  sentence  ;  a  party 
and  a  conspiracy  were  gradually  formed;  his  ne- 
phew, a  daring  youth,  assembled  a  band  of  volun- 
teers ;    and  on  the  appointed  evening  a  feast  was 
prepared  at  his  house  for  the  friends  of  the  republic. 
Their  leader,  who  had  escaped  from  Bologna,  ap- 
peared among  them  in  a  robe  of  purple  and  gold  : 
his  voice,  his  countenance,  his  gestures,  bespoke  the 
man  who  had  devoted  his  life  or  death  to  the  glo- 
rious cause.     In  a  studied  oration,  he  expatiated 
on  the  motives  and  the  means  of  their  enterprise  : 
the  name  and  liberties  of  Rome  :  the  sloth  and  pride 
of  their  ecclesiastical  tyrants  ;  the  active  or  passive 
consent  of  their  fellow-citizens  ;  three  hundred  sol- 
diers, and  four  hundred  exiles,  long  exercised  in 
arms  or  in  wrongs  ;  the  licence  of  revenge  to  edge 
their  swords,  and  a  million  of  ducats  to  reward  their 
victory.     It  would  be  easy,  (he  said,)  on  the  next 
day,  the  festival  of  the  Epiphany,  to  seize  the  pope 
and  his  cardinals,  before  the  doors,  or  at  the  altar, 
of  St.  Peter's ;  to  lead  them  in  chains  under  the 
walls  of  St.  Angelo  ;  to  extort  by  the  threat  of  their 
instant  death  a  surrender  of  the  castle  ;  to  ascend 
the  vacant  capitol  ;  to  ring  the  alarm-bell;  and  to 
restore  in  a  popular  assembly  the  ancient  republic 
of  Rome.     While   he  triumphed,  he  was  already 
betrayed,  the  senator,  with  a  strong  guard,  invested 
the  house  ;    the   nephew  of  Porcaro  cut  his  way 
through  the  crowd  ;  but  the  unfortunate  Stephen 
was  drawn  from  a  chest,  lamenting  that  his  enemies 
had  anticipated  by  three  hours  the  execution  of  his 
design.     After  such  manifest  and  repeated  guilt, 
even  the  mercy  of  Nicholas  was  silent.     Porcaro, 
and  nine  of  his  accomplices,  were  hanged  without 
the  benefit  of  the  sacraments  ;  and  amidst  the  fears 
and  invectives  of  the  papal  court,  the  Romans  pitied, 
and  almost  applauded,  these  martyrs  of  their  coun- 
try.''    But  their  applause  was  mute,  their  pity  inef- 
fectual, their  liberty  for  ever  extinct;  and,  if  they 
have  since  risen  in  a  vacancy  of  the  throne  or  a 
scarcity  of  bread,  such  accidental  tumnlls  may  be 
found  in  the  bosom  of  the  most  abjict  servitude. 

But  the  independence  of  the  nobles,    ^_^^^  n,^,i^„ 
which  was  fomented  by  discord,  sur-   of  the  nobles  of 
vived   the  freedom  of  the  commons,       ""' 
which  must  be  founded  in  union.     A  privilege  of 

tor  and   tlic    conservator   is   implied,   rather   than   aflirnied,    in    Ihc 
statutes.  ,  «,    ,  .       ,  ,, 

q  Besides  the  curious  thonah  concise  narrative  of  >lacliiavcl,  (Istoric 
Florcnliua,  I.  vi.  Opere,  loni.i.  p.  2U>,  211.  edit.  Loiidr.i,  I74T,  in  .tto,) 
the  Porcarian  conspiracy  is  related  in  the  Diary  of  Stephen  Infessura, 
(Ui  ri  Ital.  torn.  iii.  p.  ii.  p.  1134,  IKTS  )  .and  in  a  separate  tract  by  l^> 
liaplista  .Mbcrti.  (Iter.  Hal.  loin.  xxv.  p.  (»!>— (il4.)  It  is  amusing  to 
compare  the  style  and  sentiments  of  the  ronttier  and  citiien.  FaciOns 
profecto  quo  ....  neque  pcruiilo  liorrihihus,  nciiiie  audaci.i  deleslabi- 
lius,  neque  crudclitate  tetrius,  a  quoqnam  perditis>imo  uspiant  exco)iit«. 
turn  sit.  .  .  .  Pcrdeltc  la  \ita  quell"  huomodalK-nc,  camaturc  dcllolxnc 
ct  libcrta  ill  Roma. 
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rapine  and  oppression  was  long  maintained  by  the 
liarons  of  Rome  ;  llicir  houses  were  a  fortress  and  a 
sanctuary  :  and  tlic  ferocious  train  of  banditti  and 
criminals  whom  they  protected  from  the  law,  repaid 
the  liospitality  with  tlie  service  of  tlieir  swords  and 
da'tgcrs.  The  private  interest  of  the  pontilVs,  or 
their  nephews,  sometimes  involved  them  in  these 
domestic  fends.  Under  tlie  reig;nof  Sixtusthc  fourth, 
Rome  was  distracted  by  the  l)attics  and  sie2;es  of 
tlie  riv.al  houses  :  after  the  conflagration  of  his  pa- 
lace, the  protonotary  Colonna  was  tortured  and 
beheaded  ;  and  Savelli,  his  captive  friend,  was  mur- 
dered on  the  spot,  for  refusing;  to  join  in  the  accla- 
mations of  the  victorious  Ursini.'^  But  the  popes  no 
longer  trembled  in  the  Vatican  :  they  had  strength  to 
command,  if  they  had  resolution  to  claim,  the  obe- 
dience of  their  subjects  ;  and  the  strangers,  who  ob- 
served these  partial  disorders,  admired  the  easy  ta.\cs 
and  wise  administration  of  the  ecclesiastical  state' 
Thepnpesacqiiire  The  spiritual  thunders  of  the  Vatican 
miVM'rn"R..me,  depend  on  the  force  of  opinion  ;  and  if 
A.  1).  1500,  &c.  thatopinionbesupplantedby  reason  or 
passion,  the  sound  may  idly  waste  itself  in  the  air  ; 
and  the  helpless  priest  is  exposed  to  the  brutal  vio- 
lence of  a  noble  or  plebeian  adversary.  But  after 
their  return  from  Avignon,  the  keys  of  St.  Peter  were 
guarded  by  the  sword  of  St.  Paul.  Rome  was  com- 
manded by  an  impregnable  citadel :  the  use  of  can- 
non is  a  powerful  engine  against  popular  seditions: 
a  regular  force  of  cavalry  and  infantry  was  enlisted 
under  the  banners  of  the  pope  :  his  ample  revenues 
supplied  the  resources  of  war;  and,  from  the  ex- 
tent of  his  domain,  he  could  bring  down  on  a  re- 
bellious city  an  army  of  hostile  neighbours  and 
loyal  subjects.'  Since  the  union  of  the  duchies  of 
Ferrara  and  Urbino,  the  ecclesiastical  state  extends 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Adriatic,  and  from 
the  confines  of  Naples  to  the  banks  of  the  Po  ;  and 
as  early  as  the  sixtcentli  century,  the  greater  part  of 
that  spacious  and  fruitful  country  acknowledged 
the  lawful  claims  and  temporal  .sovereignty  of  the 
Roman  pontiffs.  Their  claims  were  readily  deduced 
from  the  genuine,  or  fabulous,  donations  of  the 
darker  ages  :  the  successive  steps  of  their  final  set- 
tlement would  engage  us  too  far  in  the  transactions 
of  Italy,  and  even  of  Europe  ;  the  crimes  of  Alex- 
ander the  sixth,  the  martial  operations  of  Julius  the 
second,  and  the  liberal  policy  of  Leo  the  tenth,  a 
theme  which  has  been  adorned  by  the  pens  of  the 
noblest  historians  of  the  times."     In  the  first  period 

r  Tliedisordersof  Rome,  which  weremuch  inflamed  by  tlie  p;irtinlily 
of  Sixtus  IV.  are  exposed  in  the  Diaries  ottwo  spectators,  Stephen  In- 
fessnra,  and  an  anonymons  citi/en.  See  the  tronhles  of  the  year  1484, 
and  thedeathof  the  protonotary  Colonna,  iti  torn.  iii.  p.  ii.  p.  I08:i.  1158. 

B  rM  toute  la  terre  de  j'e^^lise  tronblee  ponr  cette  [Jartialite  (des  Co- 
lonnes  et  des  Ursins,)  eonime  iions  dirlons  Luce  et  Granimont,  ou  en  Hol- 
lande  Hone  et  <^al)allan  :  et  (piand  ce  ne  seroit  ce  diHerend  la  terre  de 
I'ephse  seroit  la  plus  henreuse  habitation  pour  les  sujets,  qui  soit  dans 
tout  le  mr>nde,  (car  ils  ne  payent  ni  tallies  ni  guercs  autres  clioses,)  et 
seroienttoujours  bitn  rondnils  (car  toujoursies  papessont  sa^es  et  bien 
con^eilles);  mais  tres  souvent  en  advient  defrauds  et  cruelles  ineurtres 
et  pilleries. 

t  By  the  economy  of  Sixtus  V.  the  revenue  of  the  ecclesiastical  state 
was  raised  to  two  millions  and  a  half  of  Roman  crowns  (Vita,  torn.  ii. 
p.  ajll— 2M.)  and  so  regular  was  the  military  establishment,  that  in  one 
monlh  Clement  VIII.  could  invade  the  duchy  of  I'crrara  with  three 
thoUMnd  horse  and  twenty  thousand  foot,  (toin.  iii.  p.  64.)  Since  thai 
time,  (A.  I).  1007.)  the  papal  arms  are  happily  rusted  ;  but  the  revenue 
must  have  j^aincd  some  nominal  iucrease. 


of  their  conquests,  till  the  expedition  of  Charles  the 
eighth,  the  popes  might  successfully  wrestle  with 
the  adjacent  princes  and  states,  whose  military  force 
was  equal,  or  inferior,  to  their  own.  But  as  soon 
as  the  monarchs  of  France,  Germany,  and  Spain, 
(contended  with  gigantic  arms  for  the  dominion  of 
Italy,  they  supplied  with  art  the  deficiency  of 
strength  ;  and  concealed,  in  a  labyrinth  of  wars  and 
treaties,  their  aspiring  views,  and  the  immortal 
hope  of  chasing  the  barbarians  beyond  the  Alps. 
The  nice  balance  of  the  Vatican  was  often  subverted 
by  the  soldiers  of  the  north  and  west,  who  were 
united  under  the  standard  of  Charles  the  fifth: 
the  feeble  and  iluctuating  policy  of  Clement  the 
seventh  exposed  his  person  and  dominions  to  the 
conqueror  ;  and  Rome  was  abandoned  seven  months 
to  a  lawless  army,  more  cruel  and  rapacious  tlian 
the  Goths  and  Vandals."  After  this  severe  lesson, 
the  popes  contracted  their  ambition,  which  was  al- 
most satisfied,  resumed  the  character  of  a  common 
parent,  and  abstained  from  all  offensive  hostilities, 
except  in  a  hasty  quarrel,  when  the  vicar  of  Christ 
and  the  Turkish  sultan  were  armed  at  the  same 
time  against  the  kingdom  of  Naples.^'  The  French 
and  Germans  at  length  withdrew  from  the  field  of 
battle  :  Milan,  Naples,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  the 
sea-coast  of  Tuscany,  were  firmly  possessed  by  the 
Spaniards  ;  and  it  became  their  interest  to  maintain 
the  peace  and  dependence  of  Italy,  which  continued 
almost  without  disturbance  from  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  to  the  opening  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  Vatican  was  swayed  and  protected  by  the  reli- 
gious policy  of  the  catholic  king :  his  prejudice  and 
interest  disposed  him  in  every  dispute  to  support  the 
prince  against  the  people ;  and  instead  of  the  en- 
couragement, the  aid,  and  the  a.sylura,  which  they  ob- 
tained from  the  adjacentstates,  the  friends  of  liberty, 
or  the  enemies  of  law,  were  enclosed  on  all  sides 
within  the  iron  circle  of  despotism.  The  long  habits 
of  obedience  and  education  subdued  the  turbulent 
spirit  of  the  nobles  and  eommoiis  of  Rome.  The  ba- 
rons forgot  the  arms  and  factions  of  their  ancestors, 
and  insensibly  became  the  servants  of  luxury  and  go- 
vernment. Instead  of  maintaining  a  crowd  of  tenants 
and  followers,  the  produce  of  their  estates  was  con- 
sumed in  the  private  expenses,  which  multiply  the 
pleasures,  and  diminish  the  power,  of  the  lord.' 
The  Colonna  and  Ursini  vied  with  each  other  in  the 
decoration  of  their  palaces  and  chapels  ;  and  their 
antique  splendour  was  rivalled  or  surpassed  by  the 

11  More  especially  by  Giiiceiardini  and  Macliiavel  ;  in  the  i^eneral 
history  of  the  former,  iti  the  Florentine  histoiy,  the  Prince,  and  the 
political  discourses  of  tlie  latter.  These,  with  their  worthy  successors, 
Fra. Paolo  and  Davila,  were  .justly  esteemed  the  first  historians  of  mo. 
dern  laiif^naties,  till,  in  the  present  age,  Scotland  arose,  to  dispute  the 
prize  with  Italy  herself. 

X  In  the  history  of  the  Gothic  sie[;;c,  I  have  compared  the  liarbarians 
with  the  subjects  of  Charles  V.  (vol.  v.  p.  ;J10— .'J3'2.) ;  an  aiiticipalion; 
which,  like  that  of  the  Tartar  conquests,  I  indul;;ed  with  the  less 
scruple,  as  I  could  scarcely  hope  to  reach  the  conclusion  of  my 
work. 

y  The  ambitious  and  feeble  hostilities  of  the  CaratTa  pope,  Paul  H'. 
may  be  seen  in  Thuanus  (1.  xvi — xviii.)  and  Oiannnne  (torn.  iv.  p.  M!i 
—  \6:i.)  Those  catholic  bij^ots,  Philip  II.  and  the  duke  of  Alva,  pre- 
sumed to  separate  the  Roman  prince  from  the  vicar  of  Christ;  yet  tlic 
holy  character,  which  would  have  .sanctilied  his  victory,  was  decently 
applied  to  (irotect  his  defeat. 

T  This  frradual  chanije  of  nianners  and  expense  is  admirably  explained 
by  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  (Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.   i.  p.  495—501.)  who 
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sudden  opulence  of  the  papal  families.  In  Rome 
the  voice  of  freedom  and  discord  is  no  longer  heard  ; 
and  instead  of  the  foaming  torrent,  a  smooth  and 
stagnant  lake  reflects   the  image  of  idleness   and 

servitude. 

,   .   ,.    ,      A  christian,  a  philosopher,'  and  a 
The  ecclesiastical  '         '  i    i  •       i  i 

governraeot.     patriot,  will  be  equally  scandalized  hy 

the  temporal  kingdom  of  the  clergy  ;  and  the  local 
majesty  of  Rome,  the  remembrance  of  her  consuls 
and  triumphs,  may  seem  to  imbitter  the  sense,  and 
aggravate  the  shame,  of  her  slavery.  If  we  calmly 
weigh  the  merits  and  defects  of  the  ecclesiastical 
government,  it  may  be  praised  in  its  present  state, 
as  a  mild,  decent,  and  tranquil  system,  exempt  from 
the  dangers  of  minority,  the  sallies  of  youth,  the  ex- 
penses of  luxury,  and  the  calamities  of  war.  But 
these  advantages  are  overbalanced  by  a  frequent, 
perhaps  a  septennial,  election  of  a  sovereign,  who 
is  seldom  a  native  of  the  country :  the  reign  of  a 
t/oung  statesman  of  threescore,  in  the  decline  of  his 
life  and  abilities,  without  hope  to  accomplish,  and 
without  children  to  inherit,  the  labours  of  his  tran- 
sitory reign.  The  successful  candidate  is  drawn 
from  the  church,  and  even  the  convent ;  from  the 
mode  of  education  and  life  the  most  adverse  to  rea- 
son, humanity,  and  freedom.  In  the  trammels  of 
servile  faith,  he  has  learned  to  believe  because  it  is 
absurd,  to  revere  all  that  is  contemptible,  and  to  de- 
spise whatever  might  deserve  the  esteem  of  a  rational 
being ;  to  punish  error  as  a  crime,  to  reward  mor- 
tification and  celibacy  as  the  first  of  virtues  :  to 
place  the  saints  of  the  kalendar''  above  the  heroes 
of  Rome  and  the  sages  of  Athens  ;  and  to  consider 


the  missal,  or  the  crucifix,  as  more  useful  instruments 
than  the  plough  or  the  loom.     In  the  office  of  nuncio, 
or  the  rank  of  cardinal,  he  may  acquire  some  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  but  the  primitive  stain  will  ad- 
here to  his  mind  and  manners;   from  study  and 
experience  he  may  suspect  the  mystery  of  his  pro- 
fession ;  but  the  sacerdotal  artist  will  imbibe  some 
portion  of  the  bigotry  which  he  inculcates.      The 
genius  of  Sixtus  the  fifth'  burst  from      g.^j^^y 
the  sloom  of  a  Franciscan  cloister.  In         A.  I) 
a  reign  of  five  years,  he  exterminated 
the   outlaws   and   banditti,   abolished  the   profane 
sanctuaries  of  Rome,''  formed  a  naval  and  military 
force,  restored  and  emulated  the  monuments  of  an- 
tiquity, and  after  a  liberal  use  and  large  increase 
of  the  revenue,  left  five  millions  of  crowns  in  the 
castle  of  St.  Angelo.     But  his  justice  was  sullied 
with  cruelty,  his  activity  was  prompted  by  the  am- 
bition of  conquest ;  after  his  decease,  the  abuses 
revived ;  the  treasure  was  dissipated  ;  he  entailed 
on  posterity  thirty-five  new  taxes  and  the  venality 
of  offices  ;  and,  after  his  death,  his  statue  was  de- 
molished by  an  ungrateful  or  an  injured  people.' 
The  wild  and  original  character  of  Sixtus  the  fifth 
stands   alone  in    the   series   of   the    pontifl's  :    the 
maxims  and  eflects  of  their  temporal  government 
may  be  collected  from  the  positive  and  comparative 
view  of  the  arts  and  philosophy,  the  agriculture  aud 
trade,  the  wealth  and  population,  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical state.     For  myself,  it  is  my  wish  to  depart  in 
charity  with  all  mankind,  nor  am  I  willing,  in  these 
last  moments,  to  ofl'end  even  the  pope  and  clergy  of 
Rome.' 


proves,  perhaps  too  severely,  tliat  the  most  salutary  effects  have  flowed 
from  the  meanest  and  most  selfish  causes.  ....  ,    , 

a  Mr  Hume  (Hist,  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  389.)  too  hastily  concludes, 
that  if  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers  be  united  in  the  same  person, 
it  is  (if  little  moment  whether  he  he  styled  prince  or  prelate,  since  the 
temporal  character  will  always  predominate.  ,  „.     t.         ■ 

b  A  Protestant  may  disdain  the  unworthy  preference  of  St.  francis 
or  St  Dominic,  but  he  will  not  rashly  condemn  the  zeal  or  judgment  of 
Sixtus  V.  who  placed  the  statues  of  the  apostles,  St.  Peter  and  St.  I  aiil, 
on  the  vacant  columns  of  Trajan  and  Antonine. 

c  A  wandering  Italian,  Giegorio  Leti,  has  siveii  the  \  ita  di  S-isto. 
Quinlo,  (Amstel.  1721.  3  vols,  in  12mo,)  a  copious  and  amusins  work. 
but  which  does  not  command  our  absolute  confidence.  \  et  the  cha- 
racter of  the  man,  and  the  principal  facts,  are  sup|iiirtcd  hy  the  annals 

of  Spondanus  and  Muratori,  (A.  D.  1585-1590.)  and  the  contemporary 

history  of  the  i;reatThuanus,  (I.  Ixxxii.  c.  1,2,  I.  Ixxxiv.  c.  10.  1.  c.  c.  8. 

d  These  privileged  places,  the  quartUri  or  franchises,  were  adopt. 

edfrom  the  Roman  nobles  by  the  foreign  ministers.     Julius  II.  bad 

once  abolished  the  abominandum  et  detestandum  francbitiariim  hujus. 

modi  nomen  ;  and  after  Sixtus  V.  they  again   revived.     1  cannot   ilis. 

ccrn  either  tlie  justice   or  magnanimity  of  Louis  MV.wlio,  in  I(j8/ 

sent  his  ambassador,  the  marquis  de  Lavardin,  to  I^lme,  with  an  arincd 

force  of  a  thousand  officers,  guards,  and  ilomestirs,  l.i  maintain  tins  in. 

inuitous  claim,  and  insult  pope  Innocent  XI.  in  the  heart  <il  his  capital. 

(Vita  di  Sisto  V.  torn  iii.  p.  260-278.     Muratori,  Aiinali  D'ltalia,  lom. 

XV.  p.  494—495.  and  Voltaire,  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.  torn.  u.  c.  14.  p. 

i  This  outrage  produced  a  decree,  which  was  inscribed  on  marble, 
and  placed  in  the  capitol.  It  is  expres.sed  in  a  style  of  manly  simiilicity 
and  freedom  :  Si  quis,  sive  privatus,  sive  magislratiim  gerens,  de  col. 
locanda  uit>o  pontifici  statua  mentionem  facere  ausil,  legltimo  S.  1  . 
a.  U  decrelo  in  perpeluum  infamis  et  puhlicorum  inunenim  expers 
esto  MDXC.  raense  Augilsto.  (Vita  di  Sisto  V.  torn.  in.  p.  409.)  I  be- 
lieve that  this  decree  is  still  observed,  and  1  know  that  every  monarch 
who  deserves  a  statue,  should  himself  impose  the  prohihiticui. 

f  The  histories  of  the  church,  Italy,  and  Christendom,  have  contri. 
buted  to  the  chapter  which  1  now  conclude.  In  the  original  Lives  of 
the  Popes,  we  often  discover  the  city  and  republic  of  Home  ;  and  the 
events  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  ceiituri.-s  are  preserved  in  thc 
rude  and  domestic  chronicles  which  I  have  carefully  insiiectcd,  and  shall 
recapitul.alc  in  the  order  of  time. 

1.  Monaldeschi  (Ludovici  Boncomitis)  Fragmenia  Aunalium  Honiaii. 
A  D  1328  in  the  Seriptores  Ueruni  Italicaruin  ol  INIuraton,  toiu. 
xii  p  525.'  N.  B.  Tile  credit  ofthis  fragment  is  soinewlial  hurt  by 
.1  singular  interpolation,  iu  which  the  author  relates  his  Ollil  death 
at  the  age  of  lis  years.  ..  .       „.  „    ....  < .    t, 

2.  Frasmcnla:  Hisloria;  RomaDK,  (Vulgo  Tlinmas  Fortifiocco;,)  in  Ko. 


mana  Dialecto  vulgari,  (A.  D.  1327—1354.)  in  Muratori,  Autiquitat. 
medii  ^vi  Italire.  torn.  iii.  p.  247—048.  the  authentic  ground-work 
of  the  history  of  Rieiizi.  ,,,„,.     .. 

3.  Delpbini  (Gentilis)  Diarium  Romanum,  (A.  D.  13(0—1410.,  lO  the 
Kcnim  Italicarum,  lorn.  iii.  P  ii-  P-  84fi. 

4.  Aiitonii  (Petri)  Diarium  Rom.  (A.   D.  1404-141/.)  torn.  xxiv.  p. 

5.  Pelroni  (Pauli)  Miscellanea  Historica  Romana,  (A.  D.  1433— 1446.) 
tom.  xxiv.  p.  not.  _ 

B.  Voleterrani  (Jacob.)  Diarium  Rom.  (A.  D.  1472—1484.)  torn.  XXIH. 

7.  Anonymi  Diarium  Urbis  Roran;.  (A.  D.   I481-I49i)  tom.  iii.  p. 

8.  Infessurffi  (Stephani)  Diarium  Roraanum,  (A.  D.  1294,  or  1338— 
1494.)  tom.  iii.  p.  ii.  p.  1109.  „      .     .  ,    n 

9  Historia  Arcana  Alexandri  VI.  sive  F.xcerpta  ex  Diario  Job.  Bilrcir. 
di  (A  D.  1492— 1503.)  editaaGodefr.  (Juhelni.  Lcibniim.  Hanover, 
lc'o7  in  4to  The  large  and  valuable  Journal  of  Ilurcanl  might  be 
completed  from  the  MSS.  in  ditfercnl  libraries  of  Italy  and  France. 
(M.  dc  Foncemagne,  in  the  Memoires  de   1  Acad,  des  luseript.  tom. 

xvii.  p.  594-606 )  ....  .    i   ■     .i 

Except  the  last,  all  these  fragments  and  diaries  arc  inserted  in  tire 
Collcclioiis  of  Muratori,  my  guide  and  master  in  the  history  of  Italy. 
His  country,  and  the  public,  are  indebted  to  him  for  the  following 
works  on  that  subject:  1.  Rerum  Italicarum  Scrinlores,  (A.  1>.  iO« 
— 1500)  (iiiorum  potlssima  pars  vuitc  primum  tn  lucem  proiill,  He. 
t»entv'.eightvols.in  folio.  Milan,  172.1-1738,  1751.  A  volume  of  cllro. 
nolo»ical  and  alphabetical  tables  is  still  waiHing  as  a  key  to  this  great 
work  which  is  yet  iu  a  disorderly  and  defective  stale.  2.  yinliquitates 
Italia:  medii  yHvi.  six  vols,  in  folio,  Milan,  1738-1743,  in  seyciity.five 
curious  disserUtioiis  on  the  inaiincrs,  govcnimenl,  religion,  Jic.  of  the 
Italians  of  the  darker  ages,  with  a  large  supplement  ol  charlcrs  chro- 
nicles &c.  3.  Dissertadoni  snpra  le  Antiqiilla  Jlaliaiie,  three  vols, 
ill  4to'  Miliuio,  1751.  a  free  version  hv  the  aullior,  which  may  W  quoted 

with  the  sameconfidenceasUie  Latin  text  of  the  Ant ities    4.  /Innall 

d  rtalia,  eighteen  vols,  in  octavo,  Milan,  1753— 175«,  a  dry,  though 
accurate  and  useful,  abridgment  of  the  history  of  I'jly, '/"'"  ",'";''!.''," 
of  Christ  to  the  middle  of  the  ei(:hleeiilh  century.  5.  IMl  ^ntichl la 
Fslensec  et  Italiaae.tvioyoh.  in  folio,  Modeiia.  1717,  1710.  In  lie 
history  of  this  illustrious  race,  the  parent  of  our  Ilrunswick  kings,  the 
critic  is  not  seduced  by  the  loyalty  or  gnliludc  of  the  subject.  In  .ill 
his  works.  Sluralori  approves  himself  a  dihgent  and  laborious  writer, 
wli.i  aspires  above  the  prejudices  of  a  catholic  priest.  He  was  born  in 
the  ^  ear  1672,  and  died  in  the  year  17.W,  afler  (lassin);  near  sixty  years 
111  the  libraries  of  .Milau  and  M'odena.  (Vita  del  Prop<Kslo  I.udovico  An- 
tonio nlutatori,  hy  his  iicphew  and  successor,  Gian.  FruiMSco  Soli 
Muratori,  Venczia,  1730,  in  4to.) 
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Prospect  of  the  ruins  of  Rome  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
turij. — Four  causes  of  decay  anil  ilcstructinn. — 
— Example  of  the  Coliseum. — Renovation  of  the 
city. — Conclusion  of  the  uhule  work. 


View  and  dis- 
course of  Po.^. 
f,'ius  from  tlie 
f'apitoliiip  hill, 
A.  D.  1 130. 


Ix  the  last  days  of  pope  Eujjenius  the 
fourth,  two  of  his  servants,  the  learned 
Poggius'and  a  friend,  ascended  the 
Capitoline  hill  ;    reposed    themselves 
among  the   ruins  of  columns  and   temples  ;   and 
viewed  from  that  commanding  spot  the  wide  and 
various    prospect   of  desolation. ''    The    place   and 
the  ohjcct  gave  ample  scope  for  moralizing  on  the 
vicissitudes  of  fortune,  which  spares  neither  man 
nor  the  proudest  of  his  works,  which  buries  empires 
and  cities  in  a  common  grave  ;  and  it  was  agreed, 
tliat  in  proportion  to  her  former  greatness,  the  fall 
of  Home  was  the  more  awful  and  deplorable.  "  Her 
prima'val  state,  such  as  she  might  appear  in  a  re- 
mote age,  when  Evander  entertained  the  stranger 
of  Troy,'^  has  been  delineated  by  the   fancy  of  Vir- 
gil.   This  Tarpeian  rock  was  then  a  savage  and 
.solitary  thicket :    in  the  time  of  the  poet,  it  was 
crowned  with   the  golden   roofs  of  a  temple  ;  the 
temple  is  overthrown,  the  gold  has  been  pillaged,  the 
wheel  of  fortune   has  accomplished  her  revolution, 
and  the  sacred  ground  is  again  disfigured  with  thorns 
and  brambles.     Tlie  hill  of  the  capitol,  on  which 
we  sit,  was  formerly  the  head  of  the  Roman  empire, 
the  citadel  of  the  earth,  the  terror  of  kings ;  illus- 
trated by  the  footsteps  of  so  many  triumphs,  en- 
riched   with   the   spoils   and    tributes   of  so   many 
nations.     This  spectacle   of  the  world,  how  is  it 
fallen!    how  changed!    how  defaced  I  the   path  of 
victory   is   obliterated  by   vines,   and  the   benches 
of  the  senators  are  concealed  by  a  dunghill.     Cast 
your  eyes  on  the  Palatine  hill,  and  seek  among 
the  shapeless  and  enormous  fragments,  the  marble 
theatre,  the  obelisks,  the  colossal  statues,  the  porti- 
coes of  Nero's  palace  :   survey  the  other  hills  of  the 
city,  the  vacant  space  is  interrupted  only  by  ruins 
and   gardens.      The  forum  of  tlie  Roman   people, 
where  they  assembled  to  enact  their  laws  and  elect 
their  magistrates,  is  now  enclosed  for  the  cultivation 
of  potherbs,  or  thrown   open  for  the  reception  of 
swine  and  buffaloes.     The  public  and  private  edi- 
fices, that  were  founded  for  eternity,  lie  prostrate 
naked,  and  broken,  like  the  limbs  of  a  mighty  giant; 
and  the  ruin  is  the  more  visible,  from  the  stupend- 
ous relics  that  have  survived  the  injuries  of  time  and 
fortune."'' 

His  descriiiiion       These  relics  are  minutely  described 
by  Poggius,  one  of  the  first  who  raised 


of  the  ruins. 


a  I  havf  already  (note  50.  51.  on  chap.  G5.)  mentioned  the  age,  cha- 
racter, and  writioK^  of  Poggius ;  and  particularly  noticed  the  date  of 
this  elegant  moral  lecture  on  the  varieties  of  fortune. 

b  Consedimus  in  ipsi  Tarpeiae  arcis  minis,  pone  in^ens  portae  cujus- 
dam,  ut  puto,  templi,  marmoreum  liraen,  plurimasque  pas-sim  confrac. 
las  colurnnas,  unde  magna  ex  parte  prospectus  urbis  patet,  (p.  5.) 

e  ^neid  »iii.  97— .T69.  This  ancient  picture,  so  artfully  introduced, 
aod  so  exquisitely  fiiiished,  must  have  \xtn  highly  interesting  to  an  in- 


his  eyes  from  the  monuments  of  legendary,  to  those 
of  classic,  superstition.'-     1.  Besides  a  bridge,  an 
arch,  a  sepulchre,  and  the  pyramid  of  Cestius,  he 
could  discern,  of  the  age  of  the  republic,  a  double 
row  of  vaults,  in  the  salt-otlice  of  the  capitol,  which 
were  inscribed  with  the  name  and  munihcence  of 
Catullus.     2.  Eleven  temples  were  visible  in  some 
degree,  from  the  perfect  form  of  the  pantheon,  to 
the  three  arches  and  a  marble  column  of  the  temple 
of  Peace,  which  Vespasian  erected  after  the  civil 
wars  and  the  Jewish  triumph.     3.  Of  the  number, 
which  he  rashly  defines,  of  seven  thermn;  or  public 
baths,  none  were  sufficiently  entire  to  represent  the 
use  and  distribution  of  the  several  parts  :  but  those 
of  Diocletian  and  Antoninus  Caracalla  still  retained 
the  titles  of  the  founders,  and  astonished  the  curi- 
ous spectator,  who,  in  observing  their  solidity  and 
extent,  the  variety  of  marbles,  the  size  and  iiitiltitude 
of  the  columns,  compared  the  labour  and  e.xpense 
with  the  use  and  importance.    Of  the  baths  of  Con- 
stantine,  of   Alexander,  of  Domitian,  or  rather  of 
Titus,  some  vestige  might  yet  be  found.     4.   The 
triumphal  arches  of  Titus,  Severus,  and  Constan- 
tine,  were  entire,  both  the  structure  and  the  inscrip- 
tions ;   a  falling  fragment  was  honoured  with  the 
name  of  Trajan  :   and  two  arches,  still  extant,   in 
the  Flaminian  way,  have  been  ascribed  to  the  baser 
memory  of  Faustina  and  Gallienus.     5.  After  the 
wonder  of  the  Coliseum,  Poggius  might  have  over- 
looked a  small  amphitheatre  of  brick,  most  probably 
for  the  use  of  the  praetorian  camp  :  the  theatres  of 
Marcellus  and  Pompey  were  occupied  in  a  great 
measure  by  public  and  private  buildings ;  and  in 
the  Circus  Agonalis  and  Maximus,  little  more  than 
the  situation  and  the  form  could  be  investigated. 
6.  The  columns  of  Trajan  and  Antonine  were  still 
erect :   but  the  Egyptian  obelisks- were  broken  or 
buried.     A   people  of  gods  and  heroes,  the  work- 
manship of  art,  was  reduced  to  one  equestrian  figure 
of  gilt  brass,  and  to  five  marble  statues,  of  which 
the  most  conspicuous  were  the  two  hor.ses  of  Phidias 
ami  Praxiteles.     7.  The  two  mausoleums  or  sepul- 
chres of  Augustus  and  Hadrian  could  not  totally  be 
lost ;  but  the  former  was  only  visible  as  a  mound  of 
earth  ;  and  the  latter,  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  had 
acquired  the  name  and  appearance  of  a  modern  for- 
tress.    With   the   addition   of  some   separate   and 
nameless  columns,  such  were  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  city  :  for  the  marks  of  a  more  recent  struc- 
ture might  be  detected  in  the  walls,  which  formed 
a  circumference  of  ten  miles,  included  three  hun- 
dred and  seventy-nine  turrets,  and  opened  into  the 
country  by  thirteen  gates. 

This  melancholy  picture  was  drawn   Gradual  decay 
above  nine  hundred  years  after  the  fall      °'  Home, 
of  the  western  empire,  and  even  of  the  Gothic  king- 
habitant  of  Rome ;  and  our  early  studies  allow  us  to  sympathize  in  the 
feelings  of  a  Roman. 

d  Capitolinm  adeo  ....  immutatum  ut  vineEe  in  senatorum  subset, 
lia  successerint,  stercorum  ac  purgamentorum  receplaculum  factum. 
Respice  ad  Palatinum  montem  .  .  .  vasta  rudera  ....  caeteros colks 
perlustra  omnia  vacua  Qedi5ciis,  ruinis  vineisque  oppleta  coDspicies. 
(Po::giusde  Varietal.  Fortuua-,  p.  21  ) 
e  See  Poggius,  p.  8—22. 
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dom  of  Italy.  A  long  period  of  distress  and  anar- 
chy, in  which  empire,  and  arts,  and  riches,  liad  mi- 
grated from  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  was  incapable 
of  restoring  or  adorning  the  city  ;  and  as  all  that  is 
human  must  retrograde  if  it  do  not  advance,  every 
successive  age  must  have  hastened  the  ruin  of  the 
works  of  antiquity.  To  measure  the  progress  of 
decaj',  and  to  ascertain,  at  each  ;era,  the  state  of 
each  edifice,  would  be  an  endless  and  useless  la- 
bour, and  I  shall  content  myself  with  two  observa- 
tions, which  will  introduce  a  short  inquiry  into  the 
general  causes  and  effects.  I.  Two  hundred  years 
before  the  eloquent  complaint  of  Poggius,  an  anony- 
mous writer  composed  a  description  of  Rome.'  His 
ignorance  may  repeat  the  same  objects  under  strange 
and  fabulous  names.  Yet  this  barbarous  topogra- 
pher had  eyes  and  ears,  he  could  observe  the  visible 
remains,  he  could  listen  to  the  tradition  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  he  distinctly  enumerates  seven  theatres, 
eleven  baths,  twelve  arches,  and  eighteen  palaces, 
of  which  many  had  disappeared  before  the  time 
of  Poggius.  It  is  apparent,  that  many  stately 
monuments  of  antiquity  survived  till  a  late  period.e 
and  that  the  principles  of  destruction  acted  with 
vigorous  and  increasing  energy  in  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries.  2.  The  same  rellection 
must  be  applied  to  the  three  last  ages  ;  and  we 
should  vainly  seek  the  Septizonium  of  Severus  ;'• 
which  is  celebrated  by  Petrarch  and  tlie  antiqua- 
rians of  the  sixteenth  century.  While  the  Roman 
edifices  were  still  entire,  the  first  blows,  however 
weighty  and  impetuous,  were  resisted  by  the  soli- 
dity of  the  mass  and  the  harmony  of  the  parts  ;  but 
theslightest  touch  would  precipitate  the  fragments  of 
arches  and  columns,  that  already  nodded  to  their  fall. 
Four  causes  of  After  a  diligent  inquiry,  I  can  dis- 
destructioD.      g^j.^  ^^^1.  pfi^cipal  causes  of  the  ruin 

of  Rome,  which  continued  to  operate  in  a  period  of 
more  than  a  thousand  years.  I.  The  injuries  of  time 
and  nature.  II.  The  hostile  attacks  of  the  barba- 
rians and  christians.  III.  The  use  and  abuse  of 
tlie  materials.  And,  IV.  The  domestic  quarrels  of 
the  Romans. 

I.  The  art  of  man  is  able  to  construct 
monuments  far  more  permanent  tlian 
the  narrow  span  of  his  own  existence  :  yet  these 
monuments,  like  himself,  are  perishable  and  frail ; 
and  in  the  boundless  annals  of  time,  his  life  and  his 
labours  must  equally  be  measured  as  a  fleeting  mo- 


f  Liber  de  Mimbilibus  Romae.  ex  Rejjistro  Nicolai  Cardinatis  de 
Arragoiii^,  in  Hibliothecu  St.  Isidori  Armarin  IV.  No.  69.  This  trea- 
tise, witli  some  short  but  pertinent  notes,  lias  been  juililished  by  Mont- 
faii^on,  (Diariura  Italirilin,  p.  28.3— .301.)  who  thus  delivers  liis  own 
critical  opinion:  Scriptor  xiiimi  circiter  sa^t-nli,  ut  ibiiieni  nolatur  ; 
antiquarix  rei  imperitus,  et,  ut  ab  illo  a^vo,  nut^is  et  aniiibus  fabeliis 
refertus:  .sed,  (juia  monumetita,  quK  iis  teniporibus  Ronite  snpererant 
pro  modulo  recenset,  nnn  parum  inde  lueis  mntuabitur  cjui  Roniaiiis 
aotiiiuitatibus  inda^andis  operam  navabit,  (p.  2H3.) 

g  The  Pere  Mabillon  (Analecta,  torn.  iv.  p.  502.)  lia-s  published  an 
anonymous  pilg:rim  of  the  ninth  century,  who,  in  his  visit  round  the 
churches  and  holy  placesof  Rome,  touches  on  several  buitdinus,  especi. 
ally  porticoes,  which  had  disipneared  before  the  tbirtei-nth  century. 

!i  On  the  Septizonium,  see  the  Meiunires  sur  Petranjuc,  {tom.  "i.  p. 
324.)  Donatus.  (p.  338.)  and  Nardini,  (p.  117.  4M.) 

i  The  nge  of  the  pyramids  is  remote  and  unknown,  since  Diodorns 
Stculus  {tom.  i,  I.  i.  c.  44.  p  Ti.)  is  luiable  to  decide  whether  thev  were 
constructed  HKM),  or  34110,  years  before  the  hundred  and  eightieth 
Olympiad.    Sir  John  niarshaui's  contracted  scale  of  the  JUgyptiaii  dy. 


I.  The    injuries 
of  nature: 


fires: 


ment.  Of  a  simple  and  solid  edifice,  it  is  not  easy 
however  to  circumscribe  the  duration.  As  the  won- 
ders of  ancient  days,  the  pyramids'  attracted  the 
curiosity  of  the  ancients:  a  hundred  generations, 
the  leaves  of  autumn,''  have  dropt  into  the  grave  ; 
and  after  the  fall  of  the  Pharaohs  and  Ptolemies,  the 
Caesars  and  caliphs,  the  same  pyramids  stand  erect 
and  unsliaken  above  the  floods  of  the  Nile.  A  com- 
plex figure  of  various  and  minute  parts  is  more  ac- 
cessible to  injury  and  decay;  and  the  silent  lapse 
of  time  is  often  accelerated  by  hurri-  hurricanes  and 
canes  and  earthquakes,  by  fires  and  earthquakes; 
inundations.  Tlie  air  and  earth  have  doubtless 
been  shaken  ;  and  the  lofty  turrets  of  Rome  have 
tottered  from  their  foundations  ;  but  the  seven  hills 
do  not  appear  to  be  placetl  on  the  great  cavities  of 
the  globe  ;  nor  has  the  city,  in  any  age,  been  ex- 
posed to  the  convulsions  of  nature,  which,  in  the 
climate  of  Antioeh,  Lisbon,  or  Lima,  have  crumbled 
in  a  few  moments  the  works  of  ages 
into  dust.  Fire  is  the  most  powerful 
agent  of  life  and  death  :  the  rapid  mischief  may  be 
kindled  and  propagated  by  the  industry  or  negli- 
gence of  mankind  ;  and  every  period  of  the  Roman 
annals  is  marked  by  the  repetition  of  similar  ca- 
lamities. A  memorable  conflagration,  the  guilt  or 
misfortune  of  Nero's  reign,  continued,  though  with 
unequal  fury,  either  six  or  nine  days.'  Innumerable 
buildings,  crowded  in  close  and  crooked  streets,  sup- 
plied perpetual  fuel  for  the  flames  ;  and  when  they 
ceased,  four  only  of  the  fourteen  regions  were  left 
entire  ;  three  were  totally  destroyed,  and  seven  were 
deformed  by  the  relics  of  smoking  and  lacerated 
edifices.""  In  the  full  meridian  of  empire,  the  me- 
tropolis arose  with  fresh  beauty  from  her  ashes  ;  yet 
the  memory  of  the  old  deplored  their  irreparable 
losses,  the  arts  of  Greece,  the  trophies  of  victory, 
the  monuments  of  primitive  or  fabulous  antiquity. 
In  the  days  of  distress  and  anarchy,  every  wound  is 
mortal,  every  fall  irretrievable  ;  nor  can  the  damage 
be  restored  either  by  the  public  care  of  government, 
or  the  activity  of  private  interest.  Yet  two  causes 
may  be  alleged,  which  render  the  calamity  of  fire 
more  destructive  to  a  flourishing  than  a  decayed 
city.  1.  The  more  combu.stible  materials  of  brick, 
timber,  and  metals,  are  (irst  melted  or  consumed  ; 
but  the  flames  may  ])lay  without  injury  or  oficct  on 
the  naked  walls,  and  massy  arches,  that  have  been 
despoiled  of  their  ornaments.    2.  It  is  among  the 


na-sties  would  fix  thera  above  2000  years  beTore  Christ.  (Canon  Chroni- 
Clis,  p.  47.) 

k  See  the  speech  of  Glaucus  in  the  lliiul,  (C.  146.)  This  natural  but 
melancholy  picture  is  familiar  to  Homer. 

1  The  leantiiiL^  and  criticism  of  >l.  des  Vignoles  (Histoirc  Critique 
de  la  Kepubliipie  des  I.ettres,  torn.  viii.  p.  74 — 1  IS.  ix.  p.  172— IS7.) 
dates  the  fire  of  Rome  from  A.  D.  (,4,  July  U),  and  the  subsequent  per- 
secution of  the  christians  from  November  l.*,,  of  the  same  year. 

in  Qnippe  in  regiones  quatuordecim  Roma  dividitur,  qiu>rnm  qua- 
tuor  intejira?  luanehant,  tres  .sulo  tcnus  dejectie :  septem  reliqnis  (Minca 
tectorum  vestigia  supereranl,  lacera  et  semiusta.  .\moii;r  the  old  relics 
that  were  irreparably  lost,  T.icitns  enumerates  the  temple  of  the  miK,ti 
of  Servius  Tnllius;  the  fane  and  altar  consecrated  by  Evandcr  pnescnli 
Hercnli  :  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  a  vow  of  Rt'imulus;  the  palace 
of  Numa;  the  temple  of  Vesta  cuui  Peoatihus  populi  Romani.  He 
then  deplores  the  opes  tot  vietoriis  qun'sila*  et  <<rfecarum  arlium  de- 
cora ....  muUa  <iua>  seuiores  lueiuiucraut,  tiun:  rc)>anri  ucquibiut. 
(Aunal.  XV,  4lt,  41.) 
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common  and  plebeian  liabitations,  that  a  mischiev- 
ous sparlc  is  most  easily  blown  to  a  conflagration  ; 
but  as  soon  as  they  are  devoured,  the  fjreater  edi- 
fices which  have  resisted  or  escaped,  are  left  as  so 
many  islands  in  a  state  of  solitude  and  safety. 
From  her  situation,  Rome  is  exposed 

iiiuMilalious,      ^     ,,         ,  ^  ^  .    .  ,    ,. 

to  the  danger  ot  frequent  inundations. 
Without  excepting  the  Tiber,  the  rivers  that  de- 
scend from  either  side  of  the  Apennine  have  a  short 
and  irregular  course  :  a  shallow  stream  in  the  sum- 
mer heats  ;  an  impetuous  torrent,  when  it  is  swelled, 
in  the  summer  or  winter,  by  the  fall  of  rain,  and  the 
melting  of  snows.  When  the  current  is  repelled 
from  the  sea  by  adverse  winds,  when  the  ordinary 
bed  is  inadequate  to  the  weight  of  waters,  they  rise 
above  the  banks,  and  overspread,  without  limits  or 
control,  the  plains  and  cities  of  the  adjacent  coun- 
try. Soon  after  the  triumph  of  the  first  Punic  war, 
the  Tiber  was  increased  by  unusual  rains ;  and  the 
inundation,  surpassing  all  former  measure  of  time 
and  place,  destroyed  all  the  buildings  that  were 
situate  below  the  hills  of  Koine.  According  to  the 
variety  of  ground,  the  same  mischief  was  produced 
by  different  means  ;  and  the  edifices  were  either 
swept  away  by  the  sudden  impulse,  or  dissolved  and 
undermined  by  the  long  continuance,  of  the  flood." 
Under  the  reign  of  Augustus,  the  same  calamity 
was  renewed  :  the  lawless  river  overturned  the  pa- 
laces and  temples  on  its  banks  ;°  and,  after  the  la- 
bours of  the  emperor  in  cleansing  and  widening  the 
bed  that  was  encumbered  with  ruins, f  the  vigilance 
of  his  successors  was  exercised  by  similar  dangers 
and  designs.  The  project  of  diverting  into  new 
channels  the  Tiber  itself,  or  some  of  the  dependent 
streams,  was  long  opposed  by  superstition  and  local 
interests  ;''  nor  did  the  use  compensate  the  toil  and 
cost  of  the  tardy  and  imperfect  execution.  The  ser- 
vitude of  rivers  is  the  noblest  and  most  important 
victory  which  man  has  obtained  over  the  licentious- 
ness of  nature;'  and  if  such  were  the  ravages  of 
the  Tiber  under  a  firm  and  active  government,  what 
could  oppose,  or  who  can  enumerate,  the  injuries 
of  the  city,  after  the  fall  of  the  western  empire?  A 
remedy  was  at  length  produced  by  the  evil  itself: 
the  accumulation  of  rubbish,  and  the  earth  that  has 
been  washed  down  from  the  hills,  is  supposed  to 
have  elevated  the  plain  of  Rome  fourteen  or  fifteen 
feet,  perhaps,  above  the  ancient  level ;'  and  the 

n  A.  U.  C.  507,  repentina  subversio  ipsius  Roma?  prievenit  trium- 
Jiliuni  Uoniunorum  ....  diversa;  i<;nium  a(ili;irliitmue  clatlrs  pene  ab- 
siimsere  urbtin.  Nam  Tibcris  insniilis  aiictus  imbnbus  et  ultra  opini- 
'iriem,  vol  diiiturnitate  vel  mag:nitudine  redundant,  OT»»ta  Romre  a-di. 
ficia  ill  planopusita  delcvit.  DivtTsae  qualitntps  Incornm  ad  imam 
roiivciiere  lierniciem  :  (inniiiam  et  r|U3E  si^nior  inuiidatio  teniiit  made- 
facta  dissolvit,  et  qua?  fUrsus  torrt-iitis  iiivenit  iiiipiil&a  deji^cit.  (Oro- 
^ins,  Hist.  i.  iv.  e.  11.  p.  244.  edit.  Havercamp.)  Vet  vyeniay  observe, 
it  is  tlie  plan  and  study  of  tlie  cliristian  apologist,  to  ma^'iiily  tile  ca- 
lamities of  tlie  p.iKari  world. 

o  Vidimus  Havuin  Tilierim,  retortis 
l.ittore  I^trtiseo  violeiiter  undis. 
Ire  dejectum  momimenta  Regis 

Teriiplaqne  Vest*.  (Horat.  Carm.  i.  2.) 

If  tbe  palace  of  Numa,  and  temple  of  Vesta,  were  thrown  down  in  Ho. 
race's  liiiif,  what  was  consumed  of  those  buildin;;s  by  Nero's  tire  could 
hardly  deserve  the  e[)itliets  of  vettistissima  or  incorrnpta. 

p  Ad  coerceiidas  inundationcs  alveum  Tibcris  laxavit,  ac  repursavit, 
completum  olmi  rudcribns.  el  x-diticioruni  prolapsionibus  coarctatuin. 
CSuetonius  in  Augusto,  c.  .30.) 

•I  Tacitus  (Annal.  i.  79.)  reports  the  petitions  of  the  dilTercDt  towns 
of  Italy  to  the  senate  against  the  measure;  and  we  may  applaud  the 


modern  city  is  less  accessible  to  the  attacks  of  the 
river.' 

II.  The  crowd  of  writers  of  every    \\   The   Iwstile 
nation,  who  impute  the  destruction  of  ;|'''''i>s   "f  Hif 

^  barbarians    and 

the  Roman  monuments  to  the  Goths  christians. 
and  the  christians,  have  neglected  to  inquire  how 
far  they  were  animated  by  a  hostile  principle,  and 
how  far  they  possessed  the  means  and  the  leisure  to 
satiate  their  enmity.  In  the  preceding  volumes  of 
this  History,  I  have  described  the  triumph  of  bar- 
barism and  religion  ;  and  I  can  only  resume,  in  a 
few  words,  their  real  or  imaginary  connexion  with 
the  ruin  of  ancient  Rome.  Our  fancy  may  create, 
or  adopt,  a  pleasing  romance,  that  the  Goths  and 
Vandals  sallied  from  Scandinavia,  ardent  to  avenge 
the  flight  of  Odin  ;"  to  break  the  chains,  and  to 
chastise  the  oppressors,  of  mankind ;  that  they 
wished  to  burn  the  records  of  classic  literature,  and 
to  found  their  national  architecture  on  the  broken 
members  of  the  Tuscan  and  Corinthian  orders.  But 
in  simple  truth,  the  northern  conquerors  were  nei- 
ther sulheiently  savage,  nor  sufficiently  refined,  to 
entertain  such  aspiring  ideas  of  destruction  and 
revenge.  The  shepherds  of  Scythia  and  Germany 
had  been  educated  in  the  armies  of  the  empire, 
whose  discipline  they  acquired,  and  whose  weak- 
ness they  invaded ;  with  the  familiar  use  of  the  Latin 
tongue,  they  had  learned  to  reverence  the  name  and 
titles  of  Rome;  and, though  incapable  of  emulating, 
they  were  more  inclined  to  admire,  than  to  abolish, 
the  arts  and  studies  of  a  brighter  period.  In  the 
transient  possession  of  a  rich  and  unresisting  capi- 
tal, the  soldiers  of  Alaric  and  Genseric  were  stimu- 
lated by  the  passions  of  a  victorious  army  ;  amidst 
the  wanton  indulgence  of  lust  or  cruelty,  portable 
wealth  was  the  object  of  thjiir  search  :  nor  could 
they  derive  either  pride  or  pleasure  from  the  un- 
profitable reflection,  that  they  had  battered  to  the 
ground  the  works  of  the  consuls  and  Caesars.  Their 
moments  were  indeed  precious  ;  the  Goths  eva- 
cuated Rome  on  the  sixth, >■  the  Vandals  on  the 
fifteenth,  day  ;^  and,  though  it  be  far  more  difficult 
to  build  than  to  destroy,  their  hasty  assault  would 
h^ve  made  a  slight  impression  on  the  solid  piles  of 
antiquity.  We  may  remember,  that  both  Alaric  and 
Genseric  alTected  to  spare  the  buildings  of  the  city ; 
that  they  subsisted  in  strength  and  beauty  under  the 
auspicious  government  of  Theodoric  ;»  and  that  the 

progress  of  reason.  On  a  similar  occasion,  local  interests  would  un- 
doubtedly be  consulted:  but  an  English  House  of  Commons  would 
reject  with  contempt  the  arguments  of  superstition,  "  that  nature  had 


assiL^iied  to  the  rivers  their  proper  course," &c. 

the  Kpoqiies  de   la  Nature  of  tbe  eloquent  and  Jihilosopbic 


■  See 


Biitfoii.  His  picture  of  Guyana  in  South  America,  is  that  of  a  new 
and  savage  land,  in  which  the  waters  are  abandoned  to  themselves  with- 
out ln'iiig  regulated  by  human  industry,  (p.  212.  5(jl,  quarto  eilition.) 

H  In  bis  Travels  in  Ilaly,  Mr.  Addison  (his  Work-s,  vol.  ii.  p.  98. 
IViskervi lie's  edition)  has  observed  this  curious  and  unquestionable  fact. 

t  \'et  in  modern  times,  the  Tiber  has  sometimes  damaged  the  city, 
and  ill  the  years  1530,  1557,  1598,  the  Annals  of  Muratori  record  three 
mischievous  and  memorable  inundations,  (torn.  xiv.  p.  268.  429.  torn. 
XV.  p,  W,  &c.) 

u  I  take  tliis  opportunity  of  declaring,  that  in  the  course  of  twelve 
years,  I  have  forgotten,  or  renounced,  the  flight  of  Odin  from  A/opb  to 
Sweden,  which  I  never  very  seriously  believed,  (p,  96.)  'I'he  Goths 
iirc  apparently  Germans:  but  all  beyond  C'Eesar  and  Tacitus  is  dark- 
ness or  table,  in  the  anti(|uities  of  Germany. 

>:  Ilistorv  of  the  Decline,  &c.  p.  518. 

y  '- p.  5H0. 

/ p.  602,  05?,. 
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momentary  resentment  of  Totila'  was  disarmed  by 
his  own  temper  and  the  advice  of  his  friends  and 
enemies.  From  these  innocent  barbarians,  the  re- 
proach may  be  transferred  to  the  catholics  of  Rome. 
The  statues,  altars,  and  houses  of  the  daimons,  were 
an  abomination  in  their  eyes;  and  in  the  absolute 
command  of  the  city,  they  might  labour  with  zeal  and 
perseverance  to  erase  the  idolatry  of  their  ancestors. 
The  demolition  of  the  temples  in  the  east''  affords 
to  them  an  example  of  conduct,  and  to  us  an  argu- 
ment of  belief ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  a  portion  of 
guilt  or  merit  may  be  imputed  with  justice  to  the 
Roman  proselytes.  Yet  their  abhorrence  was  con- 
fined to  the  monuments  of  heathen  superstition ; 
and  the  civil  structures  that  were  dedicated  to  the 
business  or  pleasure  of  society  might  be  preserved 
without  injury  or  scandal.  The  change  of  religion 
was  accomplished,  not  by  a  popular  tumult,  but  by 
the  decrees  of  the  emperors,  of  the  senate,  and  of 
time.  Of  the  Christ  ian  hierarchy ,  the  bishops  of  Rome 
were  commonly  the  most  prudent  and  least  fanatic  : 
nor  can  any  positive  charge  be  opposed  to  the  meri- 
torious act  of  saving  and  converting  the  majestic 
structure  of  the  pantlieon.'^ 
„,  „,  ,       III.  The  value  of  any  object  that 

III.  The  use  and  ^         ^ 

abuse  of  the  ma-  suppHcs  the  wants  Or  pleasures  of 
mankind,  is  compounded  of  its  sub- 
stance and  its  form,  of  the  materials  and  the  manu- 
facture. Its  price  must  depend  on  the  number  of 
persons  by  whom  it  may  be  acquired  and  used  ;  on 
the  extent  of  the  market;  and  consequently  on  the 
ease  or  dilliculty  of  remote  exportation,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  commodity,  its  local  situation, 
and  the  temporary  circumstances  of  the  world.  The 
barbarian  conquerors  of  Rome  usurped  in  a  moment 
the  toil  and  treasure  of  successive  ages ;  but,  except 
the  luxuries  of  immediate  consumption,  they  must 
view  without  desire  all  that  could  not  be  removed 
from  the  city  in  the  Gothic  waggons  or  the  fleet  of 
the  Vandals.''  Gold  and  silver  were  the  first  objects 
of  their  avarice  ;  as  in  every  country,  and  in  the 
smallest  compass,  they  represent  the  most  ample 
command  of  the  industry  and  possessions  of  man- 
kind.    A  vase  or  a  statue  of  those  precious  metals 

a  History  of  the  Decline,  &c.  p.  738,  739. 

b c.  xxviii.  p.  4(!.'i.  iO!. 

c  K'ldem  tempore  peliit  a  IMiocate  principe  tempiilm,  quod  appella- 
tor Pantheon,  in  rjno  fecit  ecclesiam  SanctK  Maria:  semper  Virj^inis, 
et  onmiuni  raarlyrum  ;  in  qua  ecclesiffi  princeps  multii  Donaobllllit. 
(Anastasins  vel  potius  Liber  Pontificalis  in  Bonifacio  IV.  in  JMuratori, 
Script.  Rerum  Italicanim,  tom.  iii.  p.  i.  p.  135.)  Accordinj;  to  the 
anonymous  writer  in  Mnntfan^on,  the  Patilheon  had  been  vowed  by 
.^ijrippa  to  Cybele  and  Neptune,  and  was  dedicated  by  Boniface  IV.  on 
the  calends  of  November,  to  the  Virgin,  qute  est  mater  omniuui  sanc- 
tonmi,  (p.  297,  298.) 
■  (i  Flaminius  Vacca  (apud  Montfau^on,  p.  155,  l-jfj.  His  Memoir  is 
likewise  printed,  pp.  21.  at  the  end  of  the  Uoma  Antica  of  Nardini)  and 
•several  Romans,  doctrinri  j;raves,  were  persuaded  that  the  Goths  buried 
their  treasures  at  Rome,  and  bequeathed  the  secret  marks  filiisncpoti. 
busque.  He  relates  some  anecdotes  to  prove,  that,  in  his  own  time,  these 
places  were  visited  and  rifled  bj'  the  'I  ransalpine  pilgrims,  the  heirs  rif 
the  Gothic  conquerors. 

e  Omnia  qme  erant  hi  sere  ad  ornatnm  civitatis  dcposuit ;  sed  et 
ecclesiam  B.  MarisE  ad  martyres  qua:  de  te^nlis  itreis  cooperta  dis. 
cooperuit.  (Anast.  in  V'italian.  p.  141.)  The  base  ami  s.aerilegio«s  Greek 
had  not  even  the  poor  pretence  of  plundering  au  heathen  temple;  the 
])anlheon  was  already  a  catholic  church. 

f  For  the  spoils  ol'  Ravenna  (niusiva  atqne  marmora)  see  the  ori;:inal 
grant  of  pope  Adrian  I.  toCharlemajrno.  (Codex  Caroliu.  epist.  Ixvii.  in 
Muralori,  Script.  Ital.  tom.  iii.  p.  ii.  p.  223.) 
U  I  shall  quote  the  autlleutic  testimony  <tf  the  Saxon  poet,  (.A.  D. 


might   tempt  the  vanity  of  some  barbarian  chief; 
but  the  grosser  multitude,  regardless  of  the  form, 
were  te,nacious  only  of  the  substance ;  and  the  melted 
ingots  might  be  readily  divided  and  stamped  into 
the  current  coin  of  the  empire.     The  less  active  or 
less  fortunate  robbers  were  reduced  to  the  baser 
plunder  of  brass,  lead,  iron,  and  copper  :  whatever 
had  escaped  the  Goths  and  Vandals  was  pillaged  by 
the  Greek  tyrants ;  and  the  emperor  Constans,  in 
his  rapacious  visit,  stripped  the  bronze  tiles  from  the 
roof  of  the  pantheon."     The  edifices  of  Rome  might 
be  considered  as   a  vast  and  various  mine  ;    the 
first  labour  of  extracting  the  materials  was  already 
performed ;    the   metals   were    purified    and   cast ; 
the   marbles  were  hewn  and  polished;    and  after 
foreign  and  domestic  rapine  had  been  satiated,  the 
remains  of  the  city,  could  a  purchaser  have  been 
found,  were  still  venal.     The  monuments  of  anti- 
quity had  been  left  naked  of  their  precious  orna- 
ments, but  the  Romans  would  demolish  with  their 
own  hands  the  arches  and  walls,  if  the  hope  of  pro- 
fit could  surpass  the  cost  of  the  labour  and  exporta- 
tion.    If  Charlemagne  had  fixed  in  Italy  the  seat  of 
tlic  western  empire,  his  genius  would  have  aspired 
to  restore,  rather  than  to  violate,  the  works  of  the 
CcEsars  ;  but  policy  confined  the  French  monarch 
to  the  forests  of  Germany  ;  his  taste  could  be  grati- 
fied only  by  destruction ;  and  the  new  palace  of 
Aix  la  Chapelle  was  decorated  with  the  marbles  of 
Ravenna '  and   Rome.e     Five  hundred  years  after 
Charlemagne,  a  king  of  Sicily,  Robert,  the  wisest 
and  most  liberal  sovereign  of  the  age,  was  supplied 
with  the  same  materials  by  the  easy  navigation  of  the 
Tiber  and  the  sea  ;  and  Petrarch  sighs  an  indignant 
complaint,   that  the  ancient  capital  of  the   world 
sliould  adorn  from   her  own   bowels   the  slothful 
luxury  of  Xaples.""    But  these  examples  of  plunder 
or  purchase  were  rare  in  the  darker  ages;  and  the 
Romans,  alone  and  uncnvicd,  might  have  applied  to 
their  private  or  public  use  the  remaining  .structures  of 
antiquity,  if  in  their  present  form  and  situation  they 
had  not  been  useless  in  a  great  measure  to  the  city 
and  its  inhabitants.     The  walls  still  described  the 
old  circumference,  but  the  city  had  descended  from 

887—899.)  dc  Rebus  Keslis  Caroli  magni,  I.  v.  437— 4-tO.  in  Ihe  Histo. 
rians of  France:  (lorn.  v.  p.  180.) 

Ad  qua-  marmoreas  pnestahat  RoM.\  columnas, 
Quasdani  priecipuas  pulchra  Ravenna  dedit. 

l)e  tam  lonprinquft  poterit  regione  vetustas 
Illins  ornalnui  Frar.cia  ferre  libi. 
And  I  shall  ad<l,  from  the  Chronirle  of  SiKehert,  (Historians  of  Franct, 
toin.  v.  p.  378.)  exiruxit  etiam  Aqnis^raui  ba,silieau)  phirima:  pulchrl- 
tuclinis,  ad  cnjusstructuram  a  RoM.t  et  Ravenna  columnas  el  marmora 
devehi  fecit. 

li  I  cannot  refuse  to  transcribe  a  lonpr  passag^eof  Petrarch,  (0pp.  p.  6.1fi. 
537.)  in  Epislola  hortatoriii  ad  Nicotauni  Laurentium  ;  it  is  so  stronsr 
ami  full  tn  the  point :  Ncc  pndor  aut  pietas  continuit  qtiominus  impii 
spoliala  Dei  templa,  occupatas  arces,  oih-s  pnldicas,  re-.:ionesurbis  atque 
houorcs  mairislraluum  inter  se  divisi>s;  \habfant ;)  quaui  una  in  re, 
tnrbulenti  .no  sediliosi  homines  ct  lolius  reliqua*  viln:  consiliis  et  rati. 
ouibus  discordes,  inhumani  fa'deris  slupenda  si>cielate  convenerant  in 
ponies  et  mu'uia  atqne  iinmentos  lapides  de«L.virenl.  Denique  post  vi 
vel  sen io  collapsa  |vilati»,  qua' quondam  in^entes  tenuerunt  viri,  post 
diruplosarcus  triumphales,  (unde  majores  lionmi  forsitau  corruerunt.) 
de  ipsius  veluslatis  ac  proprite  imtiirtatis  fra'.;minibus  vilera  oua.slum 
turpi  mereimouio  captare  non  punuit.  llaque  nunc,  lieu  dolor!  lieu 
sccltisindi::num '.  de  Vestris  marmoreis  ctdumnis  de  liminibus  tern, 
plorum,  (ad  quit  nuper  ex  orbe  Into  cnncurvus  devoti»simus  liebat,^  de 
ima;;iuibus  sepnlchrnruni  sub  «)i)ilms  palrum  vestmrum  veneraliilis 
eivis  <'ci»is/^  erat,  ut  rvliquas  sileam.  desidiosa  Neaptdis  adomalur. 
Sic  p.aull.atlin  ruiute  ipste  deliciimt.  Vet  kin^  Kolicrl  was  a  friend  of 
Petrarch. 
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the  seven  hills  into  the  Campus  Maitius ;  and 
some  of  the  iiohltst  monuments  which  had  hraved 
the  injuries  of  time  «eie  left  in  a  desert,  far  remote 
IVom  the  liabilations  of  mankind.  Tlie  palaees  of 
the  senators  were  no  Ionf;er  adapted  to  tlie  manners 
or  fortunes  of  their  indigent  successors  ;  the  use  of 
baths  i  and  porticoes  was  forgotten  ;  in  the  sixth 
century,  the  games  of  the  theatre,  amphitheatre,  and 
circus,  had  been  interrupted  :  some  temples  were 
devoted  to  the  prevailing  worship;  but  the  chris- 
tian churches  preferred  the  holy  figure  of  the  cross  ; 
and  fashion,  or  reason,  had  distributed  after  a  pe- 
culiar model  the  cells  and  ollices  of  the  cloister. 
Under  the  ecclesiastical  reign,  the  number  of  these 
pious  foundations  was  enormously  multiplied  ;  and 
the  city  was  crowded  with  forty  monasteries  of  men, 
twenty  of  women,  and  sixty  chapters  and  colleges 
of  canons  and  priests,''  who  aggravated,  instead  of 
relieving,  the  depopulation  of  the  tenth  century. 
But  if  the  forms  of  ancient  architecture  were  disre- 
garded by  a  people  insensible  of  their  use  and 
beauty,  the  plentiful  materials  were  applied  to  every 
call  of  necessity  or  superstition  ;  till  the  fairest 
columns  of  tlie  Ionic  and  Corinthian  orders,  the 
richest  marbles  of  Paros  and  Numidia,  were  degrad- 
ed, perhaps  to  the  support  of  a  convent  or  stable. 
The  daily  havoc  w  hieh  is  perpetrated  by  the  Turks 
in  the  cities  of  Greece  and  Asia,  may  ali'ord  a  me- 
lancholy example  ;  and  in  the  gradual  destruction 
of  the  monuments  of  Rome,  Sixtus  the  fifth  may 
alone  be  excused  for  employing  the  stones  of  the 
Septizonium  in  the  glorious  edifice  of  St.  Peter's.' 
A  fragment,  a  ruin,  howsoever  mangled  or  profaned, 
may  be  viewed  with  pleasure  and  regret ;  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  marble  was  deprived  of  substance 
as  well  as  of  place  and  proportion  ;  it  was  burnt  to 
lime  for  the  purpose  of  cement.  Since  the  arrival 
of  Poggius,  the  temple  of  Concord,™  and  many  ca- 
pital structures,  had  vanished  from  his  eyes  ;  and 
an  epigram  of  the  same  age  expresses  a  just  and 
pious  fear,  that  the  continuance  of  this  practice 
would  finally  annihilate  all  the  monuments  of  anti- 
quity." The  smallness  of  their  numbers  was  the 
sole  check  on  the  demands  and  depredations  of  the 
Romans.  The  imagination  of  Petrarcli  might  cre- 
ate the  presence  of  a  mighty  people  f  and  I  hesi- 
tate to  believe,  that,  even  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
they  could  be  reduced  to  a  contemptible  list  of 
thirty-three  thousand  inhabitants.  From  that  pe- 
riod to  the  reign  of  Leo  the  tenth,  if  they  muiliplicd 

i  Yet  Charlemajjne  washed  and  swam  at  Aix  la  Chapelle  with  a 
hundred  of  his  courtiers.  (E'^iinliarl,  c.  22.  p.  108,  109.)  and  Muratori 
describes,  as  late  as  the  year  814,  tlie  pnbiic  batlis  whicli  were  built  at 
Spnieto  in  Italy.  (Annali,  toni.  vi.  p.  41f>,) 

Ic  See  the  Annals  of  Italy,  A.  T>.  OSS.  For  this  and  the  preceding 
fact,  Muratori  himself  is  indebted  to  the  Benedictine  history  of  Pere 
Mabillnn. 

1  Vita  di  Sisto  (iuinto,  daGregorio  Leti,  torn.  iii.  p.  ."iO. 

m  Pdrticus  a'dis  ConcordiEe,  quam  cum  primum  ad  urhem  accessi 
vidi  fere  intesrram  opere  marmoren  admodum  specioso :  Romani  post, 
modum  ad  calcem  a-dem  totam  et  porticns  partem  disjectis  colnmnis 
aunt  demolili,  (p.  12.)  Tlie  temple  *»f  Concord  was  therefore  not  de. 
stroyed  by  a  sedition  in  the  thirteenth  century,  as  I  have  read  in  a  MS. 
treatise  del'  Governo  civile  fli  Rome,  lent  me  formerly  at  Home,  and 
ascribed  (I  believe  falsely)  to  the  celebrated  Gravina.  I*0f:f;ius  like- 
wise affirms,  that  the  sepulchre  of  Cecilia  Metalla  was  burnt  fur  lime, 
(p.  18,  20.) 

n  Composed  by  .£neas  Sylvius,  afterwards  pope  Pius  II.  and  pub- 


to  the  amount  of  eighty-five  thousand,?  the  increase 
of  citizens  was  in  some  degiec  pernicious  to  the 
ancient  city. 

IV.  I  have  reserved  for  the  last,  the    ,,,  „,,     , 

IV.  The  domes- 
most  potent  and  forcible  cause  of  de-    tic  (|uarreisof 

struction,  the  domestic  hostilities  of  the 
Romans  themselves.  Under  the  dominion  of  the 
Greek  and  French  emperors,  the  peace  of  the  city 
was  disturbed  by  accidental,  tliough  frequent,  sedi- 
tions :  it  is  from  the  decline  of  the  latter,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  that  we  may  date 
the  licentiousness  of  private  war,  whicli  violated 
with  impunity  the  laws  of  the  code  and  the  gospel, 
without  respecting  the  majesty  of  the  absent  sove- 
reign, or  the  presence  and  person  of  the  vicar  of 
Christ.  In  a  dark  period  of  five  hundred  years, 
Rome  was  perpetually  afflicted  by  the  sanguinary 
((uarrcls  of  the  nobles  and  the  people,  the  Guelphs 
and  Ghibclines,  the  Colonna  and  Ursini ;  and  if 
much  has  escaped  the  knowledge,  and  much  is  un- 
worthy of  the  notice,  of  history,  I  have  exposed  in 
the  two  preceding  chapters  the  causes  and  efl'ects 
of  the  public  disorders.  At  sueh  a  time,  when  every 
(|uarrel  was  decided  by  the  sword,  and  none  could 
trust  their  lives  or  properties  to  the  impotence  of 
law ;  the  powerful  citizens  were  armed  for  safety, 
or  olTence,  against  the  domestic  enemies  whom  they 
feared  or  hated.  Except  Venice  alone,  the  same 
dangers  and  designs  were  common  to  all  the  free 
republics  of  Italy  ;  and  the  nobles  usurped  the  pre- 
rogative of  fortifying  their  houses,  and  erecting 
strong  towers'!  that  were  capable  of  resisting  a  sud- 
den attack.  The  cities  were  filled  with  these  hostile 
edifices  ;  and  the  example  of  Lucca,  which  con- 
tained three  hundred  towers;  her  law,  v\hich  con- 
fined their  height  to  the  measure  of  fourscore  feet, 
may  be  extended  with  suitable  latitude  to  the  more 
opulent  and  populous  states.  The  first  step  of  the 
senator  Brancaleone  in  the  establishment  of  peace 
and  justice,  was  to  demolish  (as  we  have  already 
seen)  one  hundred  and  forty  of  the  towers  of  Rome  ; 
and,  in  the  last  days  of  anarchy  and  discord,  as  late 
as  the  reign  of  Martin  the  fifth,  forty-four  still  stood 
in  one  of  the  thirteen  or  fourteen  regions  of  the  city. 
To  this  mischievous  purpose,  the  remains  of  anti- 
quity were  most  readily  adapted:  the  temples  and 
arches  afforded  a  broad  and  solid  basis  for  the  new 
structures  of  brick  and  stone;  and  we  can  name  the 
modem  turrets  that  were  raised  on  the  triumphal 
monuments  of  Julius  Cajsar,  Titus,  and  the  Anto- 

lished  by  Mabillon,  from  a  MS.  of  the  queen  of  Sweden.  (Musacum  Ita- 
licuni,  tom.  i.  p.  !)7.) 

Oblectat  me,  Konia,  tuas  spectare  ruioas; 

Ex  cujns  lapsu  i^loria  prisea  patet. 
Sed  tuus  hie  popnins  muris  riefossa  vetustis 

Calcis  in  obsequium  marmora  dura  coquit. 
Impia  tercentum  si  sic  gens  e;;erit  annos 
Nullum  liinc  indicium  nobilitatiserit. 
p  V^airabamur  pariler  in   ilia   urbe  tarn  ma^na  ;  quie,  cum  propter 
spatium  vacua  videretur,  populum  habet  iinmensuni.(Opp.  p.  f505.  Epist. 
Faniiliares,  ii.  14.) 

P  These  states  of  the  population  of  Rome  at  different  periods,  are  de- 
rived from  an  ingenious  treatise  of  the  physician  Lancisi,  de  Romani 
Co'li  Uualitatibus,  (p.  122.) 

q  All  the  facts  that  relate  to  the  towers  at  Rome,  and  in  other  free 
cities  of  Italy,  may  be  found  in  the  laborious  and  entertaining  compila- 
tion of  Muratori,  Antinuitates  Italiae  medii  Mi\,  dissertat.  xxvr.  (torn, 
ii.  p.  403-49G.  of  the  Latin,  tool.  i.  p.  446.  of  the  Italian  work.) 
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nines/  With  some  slight  alterations,  a  theatre,  an 
amphitheatre,  a  mausoleum,  was  transformed  into 
a  strong  and  spacious  citadel.  I  need  not  repeat, 
that  the  mole  of  Adrian  has  assumed  the  title  and 
form  of  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo ; '  the  Septizonium 
of  Severus  was  capable  of  standing  against  a  royal 
army;'  the  sepulchre  of  Metella  has  sunk  under 
its  outworks  ;  "  the  theatres  of  Pompey  and  Marcel- 
las  were  occupied  by  the  Savelli  and  Ursini  fami- 
lies ;  *  and  the  rough  fortress  has  been  gradually 
softened  to  the  splendour  and  elegance  of  an  Italian 
palace.  Even  the  churches  were  encompassed  with 
arms  and  bulwarks,  and  the  military  engines  on  the 
roof  of  St.  Peter's  were  the  terror  of  the  Vatican 
and  the  scandal  of  the  christian  world.  Whatever 
is  fortified  will  be  attacked:  and  whatever  is  at- 
tacked may  be  destroyed.  Could  the  Romans  have 
wrested  from  the  popes  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo, 
they  had  resolved  by  a  public  decree  to  annihilate 
that  monument  of  servitude.  Every  building  of  de- 
fence was  exposed  to  a  siege ;  and  in  every  siege 
the  arts  and  engines  of  destruction  were  laboriously 
employed.  After  the  death  of  Nicholas  the  fourlli, 
Rome,  without  a  sovereign  or  a  senate,  was  aban- 
doned six  months  to  the  fury  of  civil  war.  "  The 
houses,"  says  a  cardinal  and  poet  of  the  times,' 
"were  crushed  by  the  weight  and  velocity  of  enor- 
mous stones ; '  the  walls  were  perforated  by  the 
strokes  of  the  battering-ram ;  the  towers  were  in- 
volved in  fire  and  smoke;  and  the  assailants  were 
stimulated  by  rapine  and  revenge."  The  work  was 
consummated  by  the  tyranny  of  the  laws;  and  the 
far.tions  of  Italy  alternately  exercised  a  blind  and 
thoughtless  vengeance  on  their  adversaries,  whose 
houses  and  castles  they  razed  to  the  ground.^  In 
comparing  the  days  of  foreign,  with  the  ages  of  do- 
mestic, hostility,  we  must  pronounce,  that  the  latter 
have  been  far  more  ruinous  to  the  city ;  and  our 
opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  evidence  of  Petrarch. 
"Behold,"  says  the  laureat,  "the  relics  of  Rome, 
the  image  of  her  pristine  greatness  !  neither  time, 

r  As  for  instance,  TempUim  Jani  nunc  dicitur,  tiirris  Ceiitii  Franj;i. 
paois;  et  sane  Jano  jtnposita?  liirris  lateritia?  conspicua  hodieqtie  Tpsti- 
gia  supersunt.  (Moiitraiicoii  Diariiini  iTaliniin,  p.  186.)  The  anony- 
mons  writer  {p.  28.5.)  eimmerates,  arms  Titi,  turres  Carnilaria  ;  arriis 
Julii  Caesaris  et  Seiiatorurn,  turres  de  Bratis;  arcus  ADtouini,  tiirris 
de  Cosectis,  &c. 

s  Hadriani  raolera magna  ex  parte  Romanorum  injuria  .... 

disturbavit ;  quod  certe  funditus  evertissent.  si  eonim  niaiijbus  pervia, 
absumptis  ^randibus  saxis,  reliqua  moles  exstitisset.  (Pogf;ius  de  Va- 
rietate  Fortunfe,  p.  12  ) 

t  Against  tlie  emperor  Henry  IV.  (Muratori,  Annali  d'lUIia.  torn. 
ix.  p.  147.) 

u  Iniustcopyan  important  passage  of  Montfau^on :  Tiirris  ingens 
rotunda  ....  CsBcilia;  Metellse  ....  sepuU'bruni  erat,  ciijiis  muri  tarn 
solidi,  ut  spatiura  perquam  minimum  inlus  vacuum  supersit ;  et  Torre 
di  Buve  dicitur.  a  bourn  capitibus  luurn  inscriptis.  Iluic  sequiori 
sevo,  tempore  intestinurura  bellorunl,  ceu  urbecula  aiijunrta  fuit,  cujus 
mceoia  et  turres  etiamimm  visuotur  ;  ita  ut  sepulcluum  I\Iflell»  quasi 
arx  oppiduli  fuerit.  Ferventibus  in  urtie  nartibus,  cum  I'r^ini  atque 
Columnenses  mutuis  cladibus  pernic-em  uitt-rrent  civitati,  in  utriusrc 
partis  ditionem  cederet  maL^ni  momenii  erat,  (p.  l')2.) 

X  See  the  testimonies  of  Uunatus,  Nardini,  and  !M<>ntfau(;on.  In  the 
Savelli  palace,  the  remains  of  the  theatre  of  Marcellus  are  still  great 
and  conspicuous. 

)■  James,  cardmal  of  St.  George,  ad  velum  aureum,  in  liis  metrical 
life  of  |>ope  Celestin  V.  (!\Iuratori,  Script.  Ital.  toui.  i.  P.  iii.  p.  G2I. 
I.  i.  c.  I.  ver,  132,  &c.) 

Hocdixisse  satesi,  Homam  raruis-seSenatu 

Mensibus  exartis  lieu  sex  ;  belluque  voeatum  [vocatos] 

In  scelus,  in  socios  fraternaque  vulnera  patres; 

Toruientis  iecisfie  viros  iuuuania  saxa  ; 

Perfodisse  doinustrabibus,  fecisiic  ruinas 

Ignibus ;  inccnsas  turres,  obseurataque  filmo 

Lumina  vicino,  quo  sit  spoliata  supellex. 
4    \ 


nor  the  barbarian,  can  boast  the  merit  of  this  stu- 
pendous destruction  :  it  was  perpetrated  by  her  own 
citizens,  by  the  most  illustrious  of  her  sons,  and 
your  ancestors  (he  writes  to  a  noble  Annibaldi)  have 
done  with  the  battering-ram,  what  the  Punic  hero 
could  not  accomplish  with  the  sword.""  The  in- 
fluence of  the  two  last  principles  of  decay  must  in 
some  degree  be  multiplied  by  each  other  ;  since  the 
houses  and  towers,  which  were  subverted  by  civil 
war,  required  a  new  and  perpetual  supply  from  the 
monuments  of  antiquity. 

These  general  observations  may  be   „.    „  , 

^  -'  The  Coliseum  or 

separately  applied  to  the  amphitheatre  araplutheatre  of 
of  Titus,  which  has  obtained  the  name 
of  the  Coliseum,'^  either  from  its  magnitude,  or  from 
Nero's  colossal  statue :  an  edifice,  had  it  been  left 
to  time  and  nature,  which  might  perhaps  have 
claimed  an  eternal  duration.  The  curious  antiqua- 
ries, who  have  computed  the  numbers  and  seats,  are 
disposed  to  believe,  that  above  the  upper  row  of  stone 
steps,  the  amphitheatre  was  encircled  and  elevated 
with  several  stages  of  wooden  galleries,  which  were 
repeatedly  consumed  by  fire,  and  restored  by  the 
emperors.  Whatever  was  precious,  or  portable,  or 
profane,  the  statues  of  gods  and  heroes,  and  the 
costly  ornaments  of  sculpture,  which  were  cast  in 
brass,  or  overspread  with  leaves  of  silver  and  gold, 
became  the  first  prey  of  conquest  or  fanaticism,  of 
the  avarice  of  the  barbarians  or  the  christians.  In 
the  massy  stones  of  the  Coliseum,  many  holes  are 
discerned  ;  and  the  two  most  probable  conjectures 
represent  the  various  accidents  of  its  decay.  These 
stones  were  connected  by  solid  links  of  brass  or  iron, 
nor  had  the  eye  of  rapine  overlooked  the  value  of 
the  baser  metals  ;■!  the  vacant  space  was  converted 
into  a  fair  or  market ;  the  artisans  of  the  Coliseum 
are  mentioned  in  an  ancient  survey  ;  and  the  chasms 
were  perforated  or  enlarged  to  receive  the  poles  that 
supported  the  shops  or  tents  of  the  mechanic  trades.' 
Reduced  to  its  naked  majesty,  the  Flavian  amphi- 
theatre was  contemplated  with  awe  and  admiration 

7  Murafori  {Dissertaziniie  sopra  le  .\iitiquita  Italiane,  tom.  i.  p.  427 
—431.)  finds,  that  stone  bullets  of  two  or  three  hundred  pounds'  weight 
were  not  uncommon  ;  and  tliey  are  sometimes  computed  at  twelve  or 
eighteen  cniittrri  of  Genoa,  each  canlara  weighing  150  pounds. 

a  Tlie  sixth  law  of  the  Visconti  prohibits  this  common  and  mischiev- 
ous practice;  and  strictly  enjoins,  that  the  houses  of  b.ini.shed  citizens 
should  be  preserved  pro  communi  ulilitate,  {Gualvanetis  de  la  Flamma, 
in  Muratori,  Script,  lierum  Italicarilm,  tom.  xii.  p.  1041.) 

h  Petrarch  thus  addresses  his  friend,  who,  with  shame  and  team,  had 
shown  him  the  mcenia,  iacera?  specimen  iniserahile  Koina;,  and  declared 
his  own  intention  of  restoring  them.  (Carmina  l~itina,  1.  ii.  epist.  Paulo 
Aniiibalensi,  xii.  p.  97,  9S.) 

Nee  te  parva  manet  servalis  fama  ruiiiis. 
t^iiHiita  quod  integra*  fuit  ohm  gloria  Konue 
Heliquio;  testantur  adhuc  :  qiias  longior  n'tas 
Frangere  lion  valuit ;  non  vis  aut  jra  criienti 
Hostis,  abegregiis  frangiintiir  civibus,  lieu  I  hen  ! 
Uuod  ille  iieqiiivit  \Uannibat) 


Perticit  hie  aries. 


c  The  fourth  part  of  the  Verona  Illiistrata  of  the  marquis  Matlei,  pro. 
fcsseiily  treats  of  amphitheatres,  particularly  those  of  Rome  and  Ve- 
rona, of  their  dimensious,  wooden  galleries,  6;c.  It  is  from  magnitude 
that  he  derives  the  name  of  Colosseum,  or  Coliseum  .■  since  the  same  ap. 
pellalion  was  applied  to  the  amphilliealre  of  Capua,  without  the  aid  of* 
colossal  statue  ;  since  that  of  Nero  was  erected  in  the  court  (in  a(rto)  of 
his  palace,  and  not  in  the  Coliseum,  (p.  iv.  p.  15— l!l.  1.  i.  c.  4.) 

d  Joseph  IVlaria  Suan's,  a  learned  bisliop,  and  the  ailtlior  of  an  history 
of  Prieneste,  has  composed  a  separate  dtsw-rtatioii  on  the  .seven  or  eight 
probable  causes  of  these  holes,  which  has  been  since  reprint(.<l  in  the 
Itomaii  Tliesauriis  of  Sallengre.  Montlaii^on  (Diarium.  p.  233.)  pro. 
iiounces  the  rapine  of  the  tKirbarians  to  lie  the  uiiam  gerroananique 
caustm  fonimiiiiim. 

c  Doiiattis,  Rnina  Vetuset  Nova,  p.  285. 
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by  the  pilgiinis  ol  the  north  ;  and  the  rude  enthu- 
siasm broke  fortli  in  a  suhliiuc  proverbial  expres- 
sion, whieh  is  recorded  in  tlie  eighth  eentury,  in  the 
fragments  of  tlic  venerable  IJede :  "  As  long  as  the 
Coliseum  stands,  Rome  shall  stand  ;  when  the  Co- 
liseum falls,  Konie  will  fall  ;  when  Rome  falls,  the 
world  will  fall."'  In  the  modern  system  of  war,  a 
situation  commanded  by  three  hills  would  not  be 
chosen  for  a  fortress;  but  the  strength  of  tlie  walls 
and  arches  could  resist  the  engines  of  as.sault;  a 
numerous  garrison  niiglit  be  lodged  in  the  enclosure  ; 
and  while  one  faction  occupied  the  Vatican  and  the 
capitol,  the  other  was  entrenched  in  the  Lalerau  and 
the  Coliseum. K 

The  abolition  at  Rome  of  the  ancient 
games  must  be  understood  with  some 
latitude  ;  and  the  carnival  sports,  of  the  Testacean 
mount  and  the  Circus  Agonalis,''  were  regulated  by 
the  law'  or  custom  of  the  city.  The  senator  pre- 
sided with  dignity  and  pomp  to  adjudge  and  distri- 
bute the  prizes,  the  gold  ring,  or  the  pallium,'^  as  it 
was  styled,  of  cloth  or  silk.  A  tribute  on  the  .Jews 
supplied  the  annual  expense;'  and  the  races,  on 
foot,  on  horseback,  or  in  chariots,  were  ennobled  by 
a  tilt  and  tournament  of  seventy-two  of  the  Roman 
A  bull-feast  in  )" uth.  In  the  year  one  thousand  three 
"a  d"''!-)-!"''  •'""'^''e''  and  thirty-two,  a  bull-feast. 
Sept  3.  after  the  fashion  of  the  Moors  and 
Spaniards,  was  celebrated  in  the  Coliseum  itself; 
and  the  living  manners  are  painted  in  a  diary  of 
the  times."'  A  convenient  order  of  benches  was 
restored  ;  and  a  general  proclamation,  as  far  as  Ri- 
mini and  Ravenna,  invited  the  nobles  to  exercise 
their  skill  and  courage  in  this  perilous  adventure. 
The  Roman  ladies  were  marshalled  in  three  squad- 
rons, and  seated  in  three  balconies,  which  on  this 
day,  the  third  of  September,  were  lined  with  scarlet 
cloth.  The  fair  Jacova  di  Rovere  led  the  matrons 
from  beyond  the  Tiber,  a  pure  and  native  race, 
who  still  represent  the  features  and  character  of 
antiquity.  The  remainder  of  the  city  was  divided 
as  usual  between  the  Colonna  and  Ursini :  the  two 
factions  were  proud  of  the  number  and  beauty  of 
their  female  bands  :  the  charms  of  Savella  Ursini 
are  mentioned  with  praise  ;  and  the  Colonna  re- 
gretted the  absence  of  the  youngest  of  their  house, 
who  had  sprained  her  ancle  in  the  garden  of  Nero's 
tower.  The  lots  of  the  champions  were  drawn  by 
an  old  and  respectable  citizen  :  and  they  descended 


f  Quamcliii  stabit  Colyseus,  stabit  et  Roma  ;  quando  cadet  Coly^eiiE, 
cadet  Roma  ;  quanibi  cadet  Roma,  cadet  et  inutidils.  (Beda  in  Excerptis 
sen  Collectaneis  apud  Drtcanje  Glossar.  riicd.  et  infimse  Latrnitatis,  tntii. 
ij.  p.  407.  edit.  Basil.)  This  .sayiiiu'  must  be  ascribed  to  the  An^-Io- 
Saxon  pil-^rims  who  visited  Rome  before  tlie  year  735,  the  lera  of  Bede's 
death  ;  for  I  do  not  believe  that  our  venerable  monk  ever  passed  the  sea. 

p  I  cannot  recover,  in  Muratori'sori;;inal  I.ivcsof  the  Popes,  (Script. 
Rerum  Italic.arum.  tom.  iii.  p.  i,)  the  passise  tliat  attests  this  hostile 
partition,  which  ninst  be  applied  to  the  end  of  the  eleventh  or  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Iwelflh  century. 

h  Allhou;;li  the  structure  of  the  Circus  Af;onalisbe  destroyed,  it  still 
retains  its  form  and  name  f  Agona,  Na;;ona,  Navana) ;  and  ihe  interior 
space  aiTords  a  sullicient  level  for  the  purpose  of  racing.  But  the 
Monte  Testaceo,  that  .strange  pile  of  broken  pottery,  seems  only  adapt. 
ed  for  the  animal  practice  of  hurltn;;  from  top  to  bottom  some  wagtron 
loads  of  live  hogs  for  tile  diversion  of  llie  populace.  'Statuta  llrbis  Ro. 
mw,  p.  186  ) 

i  Sec  the  Statuta  Urbis  Roma-,  I.  iii.  c.  87,  88, 8!).  p.  18.5,  18fi.  1  have 
already  given  an  idea  of  this  municipal  code.    The  races  of  Napona 


into  the  arena,  or  pit,  to  encounter  the  wild  bulls, 
on  foot  as  it  should  seem,  with  a  single  spear. 
Amidst  the  crowd,  our  annalist  has  selected  the 
names,  colours,  and  devices,  of  twenty  of  the  most 
conspicuous  knights.  Several  of  the  names  are  the 
most  illustrious  of  Rome  and  the  ecclesiastical  state ; 
Malatesta,  Polenta,  della  Valle,  Cafarello,  Savelli, 
Capoccio,  Conti,  Annabaldi,  Altieri,  Corsi ;  the 
colours  were  adapted  to  their  taste  and  situation  ; 
the  devices  are  expressive  of  hope  or  despair,  and 
breathe  the  spirit  of  gallantry  and  arms.  "  I  am 
alone,  like  the  youngest  of  the  Horatii,"  the  confi- 
dence of  an  intrepid  stranger :  "  I  live  disconso- 
late," a  weeping  widower:  "I  burn  under  the 
ashes,"  a  discreet  lover  :  "  I  adore  Lavinia  or  Lu- 
cretia,"  the  ambiguous  declaration  of  a  modern 
passion:  "My  faith  is  as  pure,"  the  motto  of  a 
white  livery  :  "  Who  is  stronger  than  myself?"  of 
a  lion's  hide  :  "  If  I  am  drowned  in  blood,  what  a 
pleasant  death,"  the  wish  of  ferocious  courage.  The 
pride  or  prudence  of  the  Ursini  restrained  them 
from  the  held,  which  was  occupied  by  three  of  their 
hereditary  rivals,  whose  inscriptions  denoted  the 
lofty  greatness  of  the  Colonna  name  :  "  Though  sad 
I  am  strong :"  "  Strong  as  I  am  great :"  "  If  I  fall," 
addressing  himself  to  the  spectators,  "  you  fall  with 
me  :" — intimating  (says  the  contemporary  writer) 
that  while  the  other  families  were  the  subjects  of 
the  Vatican,  they  alone  were  the  suppoiters  of  the 
capitol.  The  combats  of  the  amphitheatre  were 
dangerous  and  bloody.  Every  champion  succes- 
sively encountered  a  wild  bull  ;  and  the  victory  may 
be  ascribed  to  the  quadrupeds,  since  no  more  than 
eleven  were  left  on  the  field,  with  the  loss  of  nine 
wounded  and  eighteen  killed  on  the  side  of  their 
adversaries.  Some  oL-the  noblest  families  might 
mourn,  but  the  pomp  of  the  funerals,  in  the  churches 
of  St.  .lolin  Lateran  and  St.  Maria  Maggiore,  af- 
forded a  second  holiday  to  the  people.  Doubtless  it 
was  not  in  suchconflicts  that  the  blood  of  the  Romans 
should  have  been  shed  ;  yet,  in  blaming  their  rash- 
ness we  are  compelled  to  applaud  their  gallantry  ; 
and  the  noble  volunteers,  who  display  their  magnifi- 
cence, and  risk  their  lives,  under  the  balconies 
of  the  fair,  excite  a  more  generous  sympathy  than 
the  thousands  of  captives  and  malefactors  who  were 
reluctantly  dragged  to  the  scene  of  slaughter." 

This  use  of  the  amphitheatre  was  a 
rare,  perhaps  a  .singular,  festival :  the 


Injuries 


and  Monte  Testaceo  are  likewise  mentioned  iu  the  Diary  of  Peter  Anto- 
nius  frtmi  1404  to  1417.  (Muratori,  Script.  Rerum  Italicarum,  tom.  xxiv. 
p.  1 124.) 

Iv  The  PatUtnii,  which  Menafje  so  foolishly  derives  from  Pnlina. 
rinm,  is  an  easy  extension  of  the  idea  and  tlie  words,  from  the  robe  or 
cloak,  to  the  materials,  and  from  thence  to  their  application  as  a  prize. 
{Muratori,  dissert,  xxxiii.) 

i  For  (liese  expenses,  the  Jews  of  Rome  paid  each  year  1130  florins, 
of  wbieh  theodil  thirty  represented  the  pieces  of  sdver  for  which  Judas 
bad  betrayed  his  Master  to  their  ancestors.  There  was  a  foot-race  of 
Jewish  as  well  as  of  christian  youths.  (Statuta  Urbis,  ibidem.) 

m  This  extraordinary  bull.feast  in  the  Coliseum  is  described,  from 
tradition  rather  than  memory,  by  Ludovico  Buonconte  Monaldesco, 
ill  the  most  ancient  fragments  of  Roman  annals:  (Muratori,  Script. 
Rerum  Italicarum,  tom.  xii.  p.  535,  .536.)  and  however  fanciful  they 
may  seem,  they  are  deeply  marked  with  the  colours  of  truth  and 
nature. 

n  IVIuratori  lias  given  a  separate  dissertation  (tile  twenty-niDlh)  to  tlie 
^ames  of  the  Italians  in  the  middle  ages. 
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demand  for  tfae  materials  was  a  daily  and  continual 
want,  which  the  citizens  could  gratify  without  re- 
straint or  remorse.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  a 
scandalous  act  of  concord  secured  to  both  factions 
the  privilege  of  extracting  stones  from  the  free  and 
common  quarry  of  the  Coliseum  ;"  and  Poggius  la- 
ments, that  the  greater  part  of  these  stones  had  been 
burnt  to  lime  by  the  folly  of  the  Romans. p  To 
check  this  abuse,  and  to  prevent  the  nocturnal 
crimes  that  miglit  be  perpetrated  in  the  vast  and 
gloomy  recess,  Eugenius  the  fourth  surrounded  it 
with  a  wall  ;  and,  by  a  charter  long  extant,  granted 
both  the  ground  and  ediOce  to  the  monks  of  an  ad- 
jacent convent."!  After  his  death,  the  wall  was 
overthrown  in  a  tumult  of  the  people  ;  and  had 
they  themselves  respected  the  noblest  monument  of 
their  fathers,  they  might  have  justified  the  resolve 
that  it  should  never  be  degraded  to  private  property. 
The  inside  was  damaged  ;  but  in  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  an  aera  of  taste  and  learning,  the 
exterior  circumference  of  one  thousand  six  hundred 
and  twelve  feet  was  still  entire  and  inviolate ;  a 
triple  elevation  of  fourscore  arches,  which  rose  to 
the  height  of  one  hundred  and  eight  feet.  Of  the 
present  ruin,  the  nephews  of  Paul  the  third  are  the 
guilty  agents  ;  and  every  traveller  who  views  the 
Farnese  palace  may  curse  the  sacrilege  and  luxury 
of  these  upstart  princes. "^  A  similar  reproach  is 
applied  to  the  Barberini ;  and  the  repetition  of  in- 
jury might  be  dreaded  from  every  reign,  till  the 
and  consecration  Coliseum  was  placed  under  the  safe- 
of  the  Coliseum,  guard  of  religion  by  the  most  liberal 
of  the  pontiifs,  Benedict  the  fourteenth,  who  conse- 
crated a  spot  which  persecution  and  fable  had 
stained  with  the  blood  of  so  many  christian  mar- 
tyrs.' 

When  Petrarch   first  gratified   his 

Ignorance  and  . 

barbarism  of  eycs  With  a  View  of  those  monuments, 
'  "'^°*'  whose  scattered  fragments  so  far  sur- 
pass the  most  eloquent  descriptions,  he  was  aston- 
ished at  the  supine  indifl'erenco'  of  the  Romans 
themselves;"  he  was  humbled  rather  than  elated 
by  the  discovery,  that,  except  his  friend  Rienzi  and 
one  of  the  Colonna,  a  stranger  of  the  Rhone  was 


o  In  a  concise  bnt  instrnctive  memoir,  the  abbe  Bartheiemy  (Mc- 
moires  de  TArademie  des  Inscriptions,  torn,  xxviii.  p.  58a  )  has  men- 
tioned this  aj^reement  of  tiie  factions  of  the  fnnrteenth  century,  dc 
Tiburtino  faciendo  in  the  Coliseum,  from  an  ori-jinal  act  in  the  archives 
of  Rome. 

p  Coliseum  .  ,  ,  .  cb  stullitiam  Rnmannnmi  majori  ex  parte  ad 
calcem  dcletum,  says  the  indignant  Po;;gins:  (p.  17.)  hut  his  expres. 
sion,  too  stronf;  for  the  present  age,  must  he  very  tenderly  applied  to 
the  fifteenth  century. 

q  Of  the  Otivetan  monks.  Montfan^on  (p.  142.)  aflirms  this  fart  from 
tile  menKtrialsof  Flaminius  V'acca.  (No.72.)  They  still  hoped,  on  some 
future  occasion,  to  revive  and  vindicate  their  grant. 

r  After  measuring:  the  priscus  aniphitheatri  yyrus,  Montfau^on  (p. 
14^)  only  adds,  that  it  was  entire  untler  I*aul  HI.  tacetido  clamat. 
Muratori  (Annali  d'ltalia,  torn.  xiv.  p.  371  )  more  freely  reports  the 
puilt  <ff  the  Farnese  pope,  and  the  indi:fnaliou  of  the  Unman  people. 
Against  the  nephews  of  ilrban  VIII.  I  have  noother  evidence  than  tlie 
vuli:ar  .sayinp,  "  Quod  non  fecerunt  barbari,  ferere  Barberini,"  which 
ifas  perhaps  su::eested  by  the  resemliUncc  of  the  words. 

s  As  an  antiquariau  aiul  a  priest,  .\I0ntfau50n  thus  deprecates  the 
ruin  of  the  Coliseuni :  tiuod  si  non  snojite  tni  rito  at<jue  puichritnditie 
dienum  fuis.s«-l  tjnod  improhas  arceret  manns,  Indiana  res  uti(|ue  in 
locum  tot  martyrum  crnorc  s;ierum  lantopere  sn^vilum  es.sr'. 

r  Vet  the  statutes  of  Rome  (1.  iii.  c,  SI.  p.  182.)  impose  11  line  of  .WO 
aurei  on  wlmsopver  shall  demolish  any  ancient  edifice,  ne  minis  civitas 
deformetur.et  ut  antiquawdificiadecorein  urbis  lierpeluo  rcpresentent. 

u  In  his  tir.st  visit  to  Rome  (A.  D.  1337.  See  Meldoiressur  Petrarque, 
lorn.  i.  p.  322,  &r.)  Petrarch  is  struck  mute  miraculo  rerum  tantaruni, 


more  conversant  with  these  antiquities  than  the  no- 
bles and  natives  of  the  metropolis."  The  ignorance 
and  credulity  of  the  Romans  are  elaborately  dis- 
played in  the  old  survey  of  the  city,  which  was  com- 
posed about  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century ; 
and,  without  dwelling  on  the  manifold  errors  of 
name  and  place,  the  legend  of  the  capitol*  may 
provoke  a  smile  of  contempt  and  indignation. 
"  The  capitol,"  says  the  anonymoHS  writer,  "  is  so 
named  as  being  the  head  of  the  world  :  where  the 
consuls  and  senators  formerly  resided  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  city  and  the  globe.  The  strong  and  lofty 
walls  were  covered  with  glass  and  gold,  and  crowned 
with  a  roof  of  the  richest  and  most  curious  carving. 
Below  the  citadel  stood  a  palace,  of  gold  for  the 
greatest  part,  decorated  with  precious  stones,  and 
whose  value  might  be  esteemed  at  one-third  of  the 
world  itself.  The  statues  of  all  the  provinces  were 
arranged  in  order,  each  with  a  small  bell  suspended 
from  its  neck ;  and  such  was  the  contrivance  of  art 
magic,'  that  if  the  province  rebelled  against  Rome, 
the  statue  turned  round  to  that  quarter  of  the  heavens, 
the  bell  rang,  the  prophet  of  the  capitol  reported  the 
prodigy,  and  the  senate  was  admonished  of  the  im- 
pending danger."  A  second  example  of  less  im- 
portance, though  of  equal  absurdity,  may  be  drawn 
from  the  two  marble  horses,  led  by  two  naked 
youths,  which  have  since  been  transported  from  the 
baths  of  Constantine  to  the  Quirinal  hill.  The 
gioundless  application  of  the  names  of  Phidias  and 
Praxiteles  may  perhaps  be  excused  ;  but  these  Gre- 
cian sculptors  should  not  have  been  removed  above 
four  hundred  years  from  the  age  of  Pericles  to  that 
of  Tiberius  ;  they  should  not  have  been  transformed 
into  two  philosophers  or  magicians,  whose  na- 
kedness was  the  symbol  of  truth  or  knowledge,  who 
revealed  to  the  emperor  his  most  secret  actions ;  and, 
after  refusing  all  pecuniary  recompenee,  solicited 
the  honour  of  leaving  this  eternal  monument  of 
themselves.*  Thus  awake  to  the  power  of  magic, 
the  Romans  w^re  insensible  to  the  beauties  of  art : 
no  more  tlian  five  statues  were  visible  to  the  eyes 
of  Poggius :  and  of  the  multitudes  which  chance  or 
design  had  buried  under  the  ruins,  the  resurrection 


et  stuporis  mole  obrutus ....  Proesenlia  vero,  mirura  dictO,  nihil 
imminuit :  vere  m.ajor  fuit  Roma  m.ajorcsque  sunt  reliquiae  quam  rcbar. 
.Tarn  non  orhem  ab  hdc  urbe  domitura,  sed  tam  sero  domituro,  miror. 
(0pp.  p.  fi06.  Familiare.s,  ii.  14.  JoannI  Columuic.) 

X  He  excepts  and  pniises  the  rare  knowIedf;e  of  John  Colonna.  Qui 
enim  liodie  ma;;is  i^nari  rerum  Romanorum,  quam  Romaui  circs  ?  In- 
vilus  dico  nusquam  minus  Roma  co^noscitur  <|uam  Roni»>. 

y  After  the  description  of  the  capitol,  he  adds,  statua*  erant  quot 
sunt  mundi  provincia;;  et  haheliat  qmelihet  tuitinnahnlum  ad  colluni. 
F.t  eraut  ita  per  macricam  artem  disposita?,  lit  quando  aliqua  re;iio  Ro- 
mano Imperio  rebcllis  enit,  statim  ima^o  illius  provincial  verteUil  se 
contra  illani ;  uude  tintinnabulum  resonaliat  quod  pendebat  ad  collum  : 
tunrque  vates  Capilohi  qui  erant  custodes  senatui,  ice.  He  mentions 
an  example  of  the  Saxons  and  Sucvi,  who,  after  they  had  been  subdued 
by  A<!rippa,  airain  rebelled  tintinnabulum  sonuit;  sacerdos  ipii  crat  in 
speculo  ill  hcbdomadti  senatoribus  nuntiavit  :  Asrippa  marched  luck 
and  reduced  the Persians.  (.-Viionvni.  iu  Montfan^ou.  p.  2*^7,  2i*8.) 

«  The  same  writer  aflirms.  that  Vir',;il  captusa  Romanis  invisibiliter 
exiit,  ivitqiie  Neapolim.  A  Rom.iii  ma;;ician.  in  the  eleventh  century, 
is  iutroihiccd  hv  William  of  iMalnisbury  ;  (de  Vestis  Return  An;;lorum, 
I.  ii.  p.  8G.)  and  in  the  lime  of  Flaminius  Vacca  {\o.  81.  UKl.)  it  was 
the  vultnr  belief  thai  ti.e  stian;:ers  (the  Goths)  invoked  the  dieroons 
for  the  iliscovcrv  of  hidden  tre.isurcs. 

ii  Anonym.  p.'289.  Monlfau^on  (p.  IIU.)  justly  observes,  that  if  Alex- 
ander he' represcnti'd,  these  statues  cannot  lie  the  work  of  Phiilias 
(Olympiad  Ixxxiii.)  or  Praxiteles,  (Olympiad  civ.)  who  lived  before 
that  conqueror.  (Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  sxxir.  19.) 
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was  fortunately  delayed  till  a  safer  and  more  en- 
lightened age.''  The  Nile,  which  now  adorns  the 
Vatican,  had  been  explored  by  some  labourers,  in 
digging  a  vineyard  near  the  temple,  or  convent,  of 
the  Minerva  ;  but  the  impatient  proprietor,  who 
was  tornioiited  by  some  visits  of  curiosity,  restored 
the  unprolitablo  marble  to  its  former  grave."  The 
discovery  of  a  statue  of  Pompey,  ten  feet  in  length, 
was  the  occasion  of  a  law-suit.  It  had  been  found 
under  a  partition-wall:  the  equitable  judge  had 
pronounced,  that  the  head  should  be  separated  from 
the  body  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  the  contiguous  own- 
ers ;  and  the  sentence  would  have  been  executed, 
if  the  intercession  of  a  cardinal,  and  the  liberality 
of  a  pope,  had  not  rescued  the  Roman  hero  from  the 
hands  of  his  barbarous  countrymen.'' 
Restoration  anil  Uut  the  clouds  of  barbarism  wer6 
ornaments  of  the  gradually  dispelled  ;  and  the  peaceful 
A.  b.  1420,  Sic.  authority  of  Martin  the  fifth  and  his 
successors  restored  the  ornaments  of  the  city  as 
well  as  the  order  of  the  ecclesiastical  slate.  The 
improvements  of  Rome,  since  the  fifteenth  century, 
have  not  been  the  spontaneous  produce  of  freedom 
and  industry.  The  first  and  most  natural  root  of  a 
great  city,  is  the  labour  and  populousness  of  the 
adjacent  country,  which  supplies  the  materials  of 
subsistence,  of  manufactures,  and  of  foreign  trade. 
But  the  greater  part  of  the  Campagna  of  Rome  is 
reduced  to  a  dreary  and  desolate  wilderness  :  the 
overgrown  estates  of  the  princes  and  the  clergy  are 
cultivated  by  the  lazy  hands  of  indigent  and  hope- 
less vassals  ;  and  the  scanty  harvests  are  confined 
or  exported  for  the  benefit  of  a  monopoly.  A  second 
and  more  artificial  cause  of  the  growth  of  a  metro- 
polis, is  the  residence  of  a  monarch,  the  expense  of 
a  luxurious  court,  and  the  tributes  of  dependent 
provinces.  Those  provinces  and  tributes  had  been 
lost  in  the  fall  of  the  empire  :  and  if  some  streams 
of  the  silver  of  Peru  and  the  gold  of  Brasil  have 
been  attracted  by  the  Vatican;  the  revenues  of  the 
cardinals,  the  fees  of  office,  the  oblations  of  pilgrims 
and  clients,  and  the  remnant  of  ecclesiastical  taxes, 
aflord  a  poor  and  precarious  supply,  which  main- 
tains however  the  idleness  of  the  court  and  city. 
The  population  of  Rome,  far  below  the  measure  of 
the  great  capitals  of  Europe,  does  not  exceed  one 
hundred  and  seventy  thousand  inhabitants  ; "  and 
within  the  spacious  enclosure  of  the  walls,  the  largest 

b  William  of  iVI.ilmsbnry  {I.  ii.  p.  R6,  87.)  relates  a  marvcllons  dis- 
covery (A.  D.  lO'lG.)  of  Pallas,  the  son  of  Evander,  who  had  been  slain 
by  Turnns ;  the  perpetual  ligiit  in  his  sepnichre,  a  Latin  epitaph,  the 
corpse,  yet  entire,  of  a  young  L'iant,  the  enormous  wound  in  his  breast, 
(pectus  perforat  ingens,)  &c.  If  this  fable  rests  on  the  slightest  founda- 
tion, we  may  pity  the  bodies,  as  well  as  the  statues,  that  were  exposed 
to  the  air  in  a  barbarous  age. 

0  Prope  porticum  Minerva?,  statiia  est  recubantis,  cujus  caput  intej^ra 
eftipie  tanta;  magnitndinis,  ut  signa  omnia  excedat.  Quidam  ad  jilan. 
tlndos  arbores  scrobcstiiciensdetexit.  Ad  hoc  visendum  cum  plures  in- 
dies magis  concurrerent,  strepitum  adeuntiiim  fastidiumque  pertajsus, 
horti  patronus  congests  humo  texit.  (Poggius  de  Varietale  Fortuuae, 
p.   12.) 

it  See  the  Memorials  of  Flaminia  Vacca,  No.  57.  p.  11,  12.  at  the 
end  of  the  Roma  Antica  of  Nardini,  (1704,  in  ijuaito.) 

e  In  the  year  1709,  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  (without  including  eight 
or  ten  thousand  Jews)  amounted  to  138,608  souls.  (Labat.  Voyages  en 
Esjiagne  et  in  Italic,  torn.  iii.  p.  217,  218.)  In  1740,  they  had  increased 
to   140,080,    and   in   WCi,   I  left   them,   without   the    Jews,    IU1,8W. 


portion  of  the  seven  hills  is  overspread  with  vine- 
yards and  ruins.  The  beauty  and  splendour  of  the 
modern  city  may  be  ascribed  to  the  abuses  of  the 
government,  to  the  infiuence  of  superstition.  Each 
reign  (the  exceptions  are  rare)  has  been  marked  by 
the  rapid  elevation  of  a  new  family,  enriched  by  the 
childish  pontifi'  at  the  expense  of  the  church  and 
country.  The  palaces  of  these  fortunate  nephews 
are  the  most  costly  monuments  of  elegance  and  ser- 
vitude; the  perfect  arts  of  architecture,  painting, 
and  sculpture,  have  been  prostituted  in  their  service, 
and  their  galleries  and  gardens  are  decorated  with 
the  most  precious  works  of  antiquity,  which  taste  or 
vanity  has  prompted  them  to  collect.  The  ecclesi- 
astical revenues  were  more  decently  employed  by 
the  popes  themselves  in  the  pomp  of  the  catholic 
worship;  but  it  is  superfluous  to  enumerate  their 
pious  foundations  of  altars,  chapels,  and  churches, 
since  these  lesser  stars  are  eclipsed  by  the  sun  of 
the  Vatican,  by  the  dome  of  St.  Peter,  the  most  glo- 
rious structure  that  ever  has  been  applied  to  the  use 
of  religion.  The  fame  of  Julius  the  second,  Leo  the 
tenth,  and  Sixtus  the  fifth,  is  accompanied  by  the 
superior  merit  of  Braniante  and  Fontana,  of  Raphael 
and  Michael  Angelo  :  and  the  same  munificence 
which  had  been  displayed  in  palaces  and  temples, 
was  directed  with  equal  zeal  to  revive  and  emulate 
the  labours  of  antiquity.  Prostrate  obelisks  were 
raised  from  the  ground,  and  erected  in  the  mo.st 
conspicuous  places;  of  the  eleven  aqueducts  of  the 
C;esars  and  consuls,  three  were  restored  ;  the  arti- 
ficial rivers  were  conducted  over  a  long  series  of  old, 
or  of  new,  arches,  to  discharge  into  marble  basins  a 
flood  of  salubrious  and  refreshing  waters  :  and  the 
spectator,  impatient  to  ascend  the  steps  of  St. 
Peter's,  is  detained  by  a  column  of  Egyptian  gra- 
nite, which  rises  between  two  lofty  and  perpetual 
fountains,  to  the  height  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
feet.  The  map,  the  description,  the  monuments  of 
ancient  Rome,  have  been  elucidated  by  the  diligence 
of  the  antiquarian  and  the  student : '  and  the  foot- 
steps of  heroes,  the  relics,  not  of  superstition,  but  of 
empire,  are  devoutly  visited  by  a  new  race  of  pil- 
grims from  the  remote,  and  once  savage,  countries 
of  the  north. 


1  am  ignorant  whether  they  have  since  continued  in  a  progressive 
state. 

f  The  Pire  Montfau^on  distributes  bis  own  observations  into  twenty 
days,  he  should  have  styled  them  weeks,  or  months,  of  his  visits  to  the 
different  parts  of  the  city.  (Diarium  Italicura,  c.  8—20.  p.  104—301.) 
That  learned  Benedictine  reviews  the  topographers  of  .\ncient  Rome; 
the  first  eirorts  of  BlondiLs,  Fulvius,  Martianus,  and  Faunus,  the  supe- 
rior labours  of  Pyrrhus  Ligorius,  had  his  learning  been  equal  to  bis 
labouis:  the  writings  of  Onupbrins  Panvinius,  qui  omnes  obscuravit, 
and  the  recent  but  imperfect  books  of  Donatus  and  Nardini.  Yet 
Mnntfan9on  still  sighs  for  a  more  complete  plan  and  description  of  the 
old  city,  which  must  be  attained  by  the  three  following  methods;— I. 
The  measuremeiit  of  the  space  and  intervals  of  the  ruins.  2.  The  study 
of  inscriptions,  and  the  places  where  they  were  found.  3.  The  investi- 
gation of  all  the  acts,  charters,  diaries  of  the  middle  ages,  which  name 
■my  spot  or  building  of  Rome.  The  laborious  work,  such  as  Mont- 
faii^oii  desired,  must  be  promoted  by  princely  or  public  munificence: 
but  the  great  modern  plan  of  Nolli  (A.  D.  1748)  would  furnisli  a  solid 
and  accurate  basis  for  the  ancient  topography  of  Rome. 
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Of  these  pilgrims,  and  of  every 
reader,  the  attention  will  be  excited 
by  a  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire ;  the  greatest,  perhaps,  and  most  awful, 
scene  in  the  history  of  mankind.  The  various 
causes  and  progressive  effects  are  connected  with 
many  of  the  events  most  interesting  in  human  an- 
nals :  the  artful  policy  of  the  Caesars,  who  long 
maintained  the  name  and  image  of  a  free  republic  ; 
the  disorder  of  military  despotism  ;  the  rise,  estab- 
lishment, and  sects  of  Christianity ;  the  foundation 
of  Constantinople ;  the  division  uf  the  monarchy  ; 
the  invasion  and  settlements  of  the  barbarians  of 
Germany  and  Scythia ;  the  in-.titutions  of  the  civil 
law;  the  character  and  religion  of  Mahomet;  the 
temporal  sovereignty  of  the  popes ;  the  restoration 


and  decay  of  the  western  empire  of  Charlemagne  ; 
the  crusades  of  the  Latins  in  the  east ;  the  conquests 
of  the  Saracens  and  Turks  ;  the  ruin  of  the  Greek 
empire  ;  the  state  and  revolutions  of  Rome  in  the 
middle  age.  The  historian  may  applaud  the  import- 
ance and  variety  of  his  subject  ;  but,  while  he  is 
conscious  of  his  own  imperfections,  he  must  often 
accuse  the  deficiency  of  his  materials.  It  was  among 
the  ruins  of  the  capitol  that  I  first  conceived  the 
idea  of  a  work  which  has  amused  and  exercised 
near  twenty  years  of  my  life,  and  which,  however 
inadequate  to  ray  own  wishes,  I  finally  deliver  to 
the  curiosity  and  candour  of  the  public. 

Lai'sanxe, 
June  27,  1787. 
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-  ABAN,  the  Saracen,  heroism  of  his  widow,  944. 

Abbassides.  elevation  of  the  house  of,  to  the  oftite 
of  calipb  or  the  Saracens.  978. 

Abdallan,  the  Saracen,  his  excursion  to  plunder  the 
fair  of  Abyla,  946.     His  African  exp<.(litioii.  ih. 

AhdaimaUk,  caliph  of  tiie  Saracens,  rctusts  tribute 
to  the  empero!  of  Constantinople,  and  estaijlishes 
a  national  mint.  973. 

Abdalrnhman,  the  Saracen,  establishes  iiis  Uirone  at 
Cordova  in  Spain,  979-  Splendour  of  his  court, 
980.    His  estimate  of  his  happiness.  y81. 

Abdelaziz,  the  Saracen,  his  tieaty  with  i  heodemir 
the  Gotliie  prince  of  Spain,  96t>.     His  death,  y67. 

Ahdernnie,  his  expedition  to  France,  and  victories 
there,  976.     His  death,  977. 

AAdi'l  Motalltb,  the  grandfatlier  of  the  prophet 
Mahomet,  his  history.  '^i9. 

Abgancs.  inquiry  into  the  authenticity  of  his  cor- 
respondence with  .lesus  Christ,  875. 

Ahganu,  the  last  king  of  Edessa,  sent  in  chains  to 
Rome,  a?. 

Ablarnis,  the  confidential  praefect  under  Constan- 
tine  the  Great,  a  conspii"a<y  formed  asainst  him 
on  that  emperor's  death.  ^64.     Is  put  to  death.  lA. 

Abit  Ayub,  his  histor\-,  and  the  veneration  p;iid  to 
his  memory  by  the  Mahometans,  972.  1239. 

Abubeker,  the  friend  of  Mahomet,  is  one  of  his  first 
converts.  <i\6.  Flies  from  I\Ieica  with  him.  918. 
Succeeds  Mahomet  as  caliph  of  the  Saracens,  929. 
His  character,  934. 

Abti  Caab  commands  the  Andalusian  Moors  who 
subdued  tlie  island  of  Crete,  985. 

Abu  Sovftian,  prince  of  Mecca,  conspires  the  death 
of  ftlahomet,  918.  Battles  of  Beder  and  Ohud, 
920.  921.  Hesieges  Medina  without  success,  921. 
Surrenders  Mecca  to  Mahomet,  and  receiveshim 
as  a  prophet,  922. 

Abu  Tahtr,x\iv  Carmathian,  pillages  Mecca,  990. 

Abtiljeda.  his  account  of  the  splendour  of  Uie  caliph 
Moctader,  980. 

Abulpharagius,  primate  of  the  eastern  Jacobites, 
some  account  of,  839.  W  is  encomium  on  wisdom 
and  learning,  981. 

Abundatitius,  ueneral  of  the  east,  and  patron  of  the 
eunuch  Eut'ropius,  is  disgiaced  and  exiled  by 
him,  532. 

Abyla,  the  fair  of,  plundered  by  the  Saracens, 
946. 

Abyssinia,  \\\e  inhabitantsof,  described,  731.  Their 
alliance  with  the  emperor  Justinian,  ib.  Eccle- 
siastical bistor\-  of,  843. 

Acaeius.  bishop  of  Amida,  an  uncommon  instance 
of  episcopal  lienevolencc,  543. 

Ac/iaia,  its  extent.  10. 

Acre,  the  memorable  sie?e  of,  by  the  crusaders, 
1101.    Final  loss  of.  1107- 

Actions,  institutes  of  Justinian  respecting.  772. 

Actiuni,  a  review  of  Roman  aflairs  after  the  battle 
of,  24. 

Adauctus,  the  only  martyr  of  distinction  during  the 
persecution  under  Diocletian,  229. 

AdolpluLf,  the  brother  of  Alwic,  brings  him  a  rein- 
forcement of  Irnops,  511.  Is  niiule  count  of  the 
domestics  to  the  new  enip,  ror  Attains,  514.  Suc- 
ceeds his  frotlicr  as  kiuL;  of  tlie  (ioths,  and  con- 
cludes a  peace  with  Honorius,520. 

Adoptioti,  the  two  kinds  of,  under  the  Greek  empire, 
1078,  twte. 

Adoration  of  the  Itoman  emperor,  custom  of,  and 
derivation  of  the  term,  luX;. 

Adomo,i\\t  Genoese  governor  of  Phocffa.  conveys 
Amurath  II.  from  Asia  lo  Kurope,  1191. 

Adrian  I.,  pope,  his  alliance  with  Cliarli'macne 
against  the  Loinbards.  88;i,  881.  His  rt-cpfion 
of  CharlfuiM-ine  at  Rome.  885.  Asserts  the  lic- 
titious  d<mation  of  Constantine  the  (ireat,  IttitJ. 

Adultery,  distinctions  of.  and  how  punished  by  Au- 
gustus, 776-     I'y  the  christian  pinptiiirs,  ib, 

£lia  Capttolina,  founded  on  Mount  Sion,  by  Ha- 
drian. 18il. 

JElius  Ptivs,  his  Tripartite,  the  oldest  work  of 
Roman  jurisprudence,  757. 

^miliamts,  governor  ot  Pannonia  and  Mn-sia. 
routs  the  barbarous  invader;,  of  the  empire,  and 
is  declared  emperor  by  his  troops,  ItX). 

Mtteas  of  Gaza,  his  attestation  of  the  miraculous 
gift  of  spec*  b  tothecaiholicconfessorsot  Tipasa, 
whose  tongues  had  been  cut  out.  6l.'5. 

^.neas  Syh  ins,  his  account  of  the  impracticability 
of  a  Kuropi-an  crusade  against  tlie  Turks,  1241. 


His  epigram  on  the  destruction  of  ancient  build- 
ings in  Rome.  1280,  m>te. 
JEra  of  the  world,  remarkable  epochas  in,  pointed 
out.  684,  note. 

-  -  tielala^an.  of  the  Turks,  when  settled,  1061. 
Atrial  tribute,  in  tlie  eastern  empire,  what,  67I. 
^'Etius,  surnanietl  the  Atheist,  his  character  and 

adventures,  315,  318,  321,  Tti>te. 

-  -  the  Roman  general  under  Valentinian  III. 
his  character,  ^6.  His  treacherous  scheme  to 
ruin  count  Boniface,  547.  Is  forced  to  retire  into 
Pannonia,  550.  His  invitation  of  the  Huns  into 
the  empire,  553.  Seizes  the  administration  of  the 
western  euipire,  566.  His  character,  as  given 
bv  Renatus,  a  contemporary  historian,  ib.  Em- 
ploys the  llunsand  Alaniin  tiie  defence  of  Gaul, 
lb.  Concludes  a  peace  with  Theodoric,  567. 
Raises  the  siese  of  Orleans,  571.  Battle  of  Cha- 
lons, ib.  His  prudence  on  the  invasion  of  Italy 
by  Attila.  575.  Is  murdered  by  Valentinian,  578. 

Africa,  its  situation  and  revolutions,  11.  Great 
revenue  raised  from,  by  the  Romans,  64.  Pro- 
gress of  Christianity  there,  201. 

-  -  -  is  distracted  with  religious  discord  m  the 
time  of  Constantine  the  Great,  307.  Character 
and  revolt  of  the  Circumcellions,  .3;J0.  Oppres- 
sions of,  under  the  government  of  count  Ro- 
manus,  405.     General  state  of  Africa.  406. 

-  -  -  revolt  of  count  Boniface  there,  54".  Ar- 
rival of  Genseric  kins  of  the  Vandals,  ib.  Per- 
secution of  the  Uonatists,  5-^.  Devastations  of, 
by  the  Vandals.  549.  Carthase  surpiised  by 
Genseric,  551.     Persecution  of  the  catholics,  612. 

-  -  -  expedition  of  Btlisarius  to,  687.  Is  re- 
covered Dv  the  Romans.  692.  Ihe  government 
of,  settled  by  Justiaiiian,  ib.  Revolt  of  the 
troops  there,  under  Stoza,  733.  Devastation  of 
tlie  war,  731. 

-  -  •  invasion  of,  by  the  Saracens,  958.  Con- 
quest of,  by  Akbah,  960.  Decline  and  extinction 
of  Christianity  there,  969.  Revolt  and  independ- 
ence of  the  Saracens  there,  991- 

Aylabites,  the  Saracen  dynasty  of,  991. 

/iglae.  a  Roman  lady,  patronizes  St.  Boniface, 229. 

Agricola,  review  of  his  conduct  in  Britain,  2. 

Agricitltiirc,  great  improvement  of,  in  the  western 
countries  of  the  Roman  empire.  21.  State  of,  in 
the  eastern  empire,  under  Justinian.  067. 

Ajnx,  the  sepulcnre  of,  how  distinguished,  2.35. 

Atznadin,  battle  of,  between  the  Saracens  and  the 
(ireeks,  913. 

Aklah,  the  Saracen,  bis  e.\[)loits  in  Africa.  960. 

Alaiii,  occasion  of  these  people  invading  Asia,  129. 
Conuuest  of,  by  Uie  Huns,  422.  Join  tlie  Goths 
who  nad  emigrated  into  Thrace,  429.  See  Goths, 
and    I'atitials. 

Alaric,  the  (ioth,  leams  the  art  of  war  under  Thco- 
dosius  thetJreat.  459.  Hecomes  the  leader  of  the 
Gothic  revolt,  and  ravages  Greece.  -ia3.  luscapes 
from  Stilicho,  485.  Is  appointed  master  eeneral 
of  the  eastern  lllvricuin.  48.^,  His  inv;ision  of 
Italy,  48(i.  Is  dflVated  by  Stilicho  »t  Pollentia, 
4(18.  Is  driven  cut  o!  Italy.  489.  Is.  by  treaty 
with  Honorins.  declared  liiaster  L'clivral  of  the 
Roiiian  armies  tlirouuliout  the  pr.T lecture  of  II- 
lyricum,  496.  His  pleas  and  motives  for  march- 
ing toRomc.  501.  I'mamps  under  the  walls  of 
that  city,  502.  .Accepts  a  ransom,  and  raises  the 
siege,  511.  His  negociations  with  the  emperor 
Honorius,  512.  His  second  sieue  of  Rome,  513. 
Places  Attains  on  the  imperial  throne,  .'lU.  De- 
grades him.  51.").  Seizes  the  city  of  Rome,  ib. 
His  sack  of  Rome  (ompared  with  that  by  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  518.  Helires  from  llonu', 
aiui  ravages  Italy,  ib.    Hisdtath  and  buiial,519. 

.<?/// ric  II.  kini;  of  the  (iotlis,  his  overtlirow  by 
Clovis  kins  ot  the  Franks,  624. 

Albcrir,  the  son  of  i\Iarozia,  bis  revolt,  and  govern- 
ment of  Rome,  890. 

Albiffeois  of  lr»nce.  persecution  of,  IOI7. 

Alboin.  king  of  the  Lomlutrds.  his  history.  780. 
His  allijuice  witli  the  Av;us  asainst  the  Gepida', 
781.  Reduces  the  Gcpid.T.  ib.  He  undertakes 
the  conquest  of  Italy.  "82.  Overruns  what  is 
now  called  Ix)mbariiy.  78;!.  Assumes  the  regal 
title  there,  1*.  Take.'  Pavia.  and  makes  it  his 
capital  city,  ih.  Is  murdercti  at  the  instigation 
of  his  queen  R«\'vimondj  ib. 
Alchemy,  the  honks  of.  m  Fgvpt,  destroyed  bv 
Diocleti.m.  115. 


Aleppo,  siege  and  capture  of.  by  tlie  Saracens,  9-19 
Is  recovered  by  tlie  (Jreeks.  W3.  Is  taken  ami 
sacked  by   iamerlauc.  1184. 

Alexander  II!.  [;»»pe,  establishes  the  papal  election 
in  tlie  college  of  cardinals.  125C. 

Alexander,  archbishop  ol  Alexandria,  excommu- 
nicates Ariiis  lor  his  heresy.  313. 

Alexander  .'^eieruf,  is  declared  Casar  by  Uie  em- 
peror Elagabalus,  59.  Is  raised  to  the  thmne. 
tb.  Examination  into  his  pretended  victory  over 
Arlaxerxes,  8.3.  Showed  a  regard  for  the  christian 
religion,  221. 

Alexandria,  a  general  massacre  there,  Ity  order  of 
the  emperor  Caracalla,  M.  The  city  described, 
111.  Isruined  by  ridiculous  intestine  comniotion.s. 
ib.  Bv  famine  and  pestilence,  112.  Is  besiesc^t 
and  taken  by  Diocletian,  145.  1  he  christian  the- 
ology reduced  to  a  systematical  form  in  the  school 
of,  200.  dumber  of  martyrs  who  suffered  tlier*^ 
in  the  persecution  by  Decius,  216. 
-_  -  -  -  the  theological  system  of  Plato  taught 
in  the  school  of,  and  received  by  the  Jews  therr. 
309.  Questions  concerning  the  nature  of  the  Tri- 
nify,  agitated  in  the  philosophical  and  christian 
schools  of,  310,  312.  History  of  the  archbishop 
St.  .Athaiiasius.  319.    Outrages  attending  his  ex 

Sjlsion,  and  the  establishment  of  his  success^tr. 
eoree  of  Cappadocia,  325.  T  he  ritv  distractcti 
by  pious  factions.  327.  Disgi-aceful  life  and  tra- 
gical <ieath  of  Georee  of  Cappadocia.  362.  3*t:l. 
Restoration  of  Athan;isius,  .364.  Athanasius 
banished  byjulian,  ib.  SuftVi's  greatly  by  an 
earthquake,  414. 

-  -  -  -  Historv  of  the  temple  of  Serapis  there. 
466.  This  temple,  and  the  tamous  library,  de- 
stroyed by  bishop  1  heophilus,  467- 

-  -  -  -  is  taken  by  Amrou  the  Saracen,  955. 
The  famous  library  there.  956. 

Alexius  AngeliLs.  his  usurpation  of  Ihe  Greek  em- 
pire, and  <haracter,  lllj.  Flies  before  the  cru- 
saders, 1118. 

Alexius  I.  Comnrnus,  emperor  of  Constantinople.' 
866.  ISew  titles  of  dicnity  in\'ente<l  by  liim.iooi. 
Battle  of  Durazzo.  104-1.  Solicits  the  aid  of  tlie 
emperor  Henry  III.  1045. 

-  ■  -  -  solicits'  the  aid  of  the  cJiristian  princes 
against  the  Turks.  106".  His  su^icious  policy 
oh  the  arrival  of  the  crusaders.  Urj7.  Kxacts 
homage  from  them,  1078.  Profits  by  Uic  succfrss 
of  tJie  crusaders,  1091  - 

Alciiiu  11.  CVv;i?i(7itu,  emperor  of  Constantinople. 
869. 

Alexius  Strareffopului.  the  Greek  general,  retakes 
Constantinople  from  the  Tatiiis,  1135. 

Alexitis,  the  son  of  Isaac  Aniielus,  his  escape  from 
his  uncle,  who  had  di  i-ojed  his  father,  1111.  Iiis 
treaty  with  the  crusaders  tor  his  restoratinn,  1II5. 
Restoration  of  his  lather,  1119.     His  death,  1121. 

Alfred  sends  an  embassy  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Tho- 
mas in  India.  838. 

Algebra,  bv  whom  invented.  982- 

Ali,  joins  Slahomet  in  his  prophetical  mission.  917. 
His  heraism.  922.  His  chrtrarter.928.  Ischoseii 
caliph  of  the  Saracen.'*,  'K9.  Devotion  paid  at  his 
tomb.  931.    His  ixtsleritv-.  i*. 

AUoent,  tletends  Cuma-  for  his  bnUher  Teias.  king 
ot  the  Goths.  743.     Is  reduced.  744. 

Allectus  murders  Carausius.  ;md  usurps  his  sta- 
tion. 1 13 

Aletnanni,  the  cr^gin  and  warlike  spirit  of,  103. 
Are  driven  out  ot  Itttly  by  tlic  senate  and  |Jcople. 
ib.  Invade  the  empire  uiider  .Aurdiao.  117.  Aic 
totally  route*!,  118.  Gaul  «lelivere*l  t'roin  tlieir 
depredations  by  Constantius  Chhirus.  144. 

-  -  -  invade  and  establish  themsrhcs  in  Gaul. 
2iH.  Are  defeated  at  Stra.'«burt;h  bv  Julian, 2ti7 
Are  reduced  by  Julian  in  bis  e\|H-»(itioii3  l>eyond 
the  Rhine.  288.  Invaile  Gaul  under  the  oinvHTi-r 
Valontinian,  399.  Aie  rwlucetl  by  Jovinus.  ib. 
And  chicttised  bv  \  alentiniiui.  A*X\. 

-  -  -  arc  subdiicti  by  Clovis  kin^-  of  the  FranLs. 
620. 

Alp  Arslan,  sultan  of  the  Turks,  his  reign.  IftW. 

Alvpius,  sovenior  of  Britain,  is  ct^minissioued  by 
the  em{>eix>r  Julian  lo  rebuild  the  temple  of  Je- 
rus:ilcm.  ^Vt. 

Attala,  king  of  the  Goths,  his  high  credit  among 
tlwm.  <,»7. 

Ama/asiwtba,  queen  of  Italv,  her  history  ami  cha- 
racter. t>i7.     ller  death,  (H*. 
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Amalphi.  description  of  the  lity,  aiid  its  commerce, 

Vlwiojtftt-f,  improbability  ulaiiy  socit'ty  of,  124,  twte. 

Ambttimi,  rcrtertioris  on  tbe  viok-iicc  iiuil  various 
operations  ut  that  i)a:>-sion,  tl7:i. 

Ambrose,  8t,  (■oiii|M)st-ii  ;i  treiilisc  on  (he  'Irinitv, 
for  the  use  ot  the  (■iii|)eii.r  (IrMti.iii,  llu.  «,./(>. 
His  birth,  and  pmniutiuu  t.-  the  ;<i  i  lil.i.liopi  n  ii| 
Milan.  4-»y.  i)|'l'"S'-^  ihf  Aii.hi  \mmsIiip  .>(  ihe 
empreM  Justina,  ili.  itetiises  ohrdimce  to  the 
imperial  po«er,  450.  Controls  llit-  emperor 
Thetwlosius,  4;'Hi.  Imposes  penance  on  'Iheodo- 
sius  for  his  cruel  treatment  ot  ThessaUmicii,  Aa'J. 
Employed  his  inHnmce  over  Gr«tian  and  I'heo- 
dosms,  to  iuspirt;  them  with  maxims  of  perse- 
cution, ^W.  Opposes  Symmachus,  the  advocate 
for  the  rild  PaiiiUi  relitiiiin.  46i.  ('onitorts  the 
citizens  of  Florence  with  -a  dream,  when  besiced 
by  Kadairaisus,  vy>. 

Amida,  sie-ie  of.  by  Sapor  king  of  Persia,  28?.  Re- 
ceives the  fugitive  inhabitants  of  IS  isibis.  3R5.  Is 
^icged  and  tjiken  by  Cabades  king  of  Persia, 

Amir,  prince  of  Tonia,  his  character,  and  pitssa"e 

into  Europe,  117:i. 
Ammiamis,  the  historian,  his  reliaious  character  of 
the  emperor  Conslantius.  .■J18.  Ihs  remark  on 
the  enmity  of  christians  toward  ea:  li  othei ,  ;};{]. 
His  account  of  the  liery  ohstructMns  tn  rcstdnnj,' 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  ,•158.  His  m  rnuutnt  the 
hostile  contest  of  Damasus  and  L  rsinu^  lur  the 
bishopric  of  Home.  .'198.  lestimnnv  in  favour 
of  his  historical  merit,  435.  His  charactei  of  the 
nobles  of  Rome,  .')()4. 
Ammajiius,  the  mathematician,  his  measurement 

of  the  circuit  of  Rome,5iX». 
Ammoniiis,  the  monk  of  Alexandria,  his  martyr- 
dom, 821. 
Anwriiim,  sie^e  and  destruction  of,  by  tlie  caliph 

Motassem,  988. 
Amphilochus,  bishop  of  Iconium,  gains  the  favour 
of  the  emperor  JTIieodosius  by  an  orthodox  bmi 
mot,  443. 
Amphitheatre  at  Rome,  a  description  of,  I.17, 1281 . 
Amrou,  his  birtfi  and  character,  952.     His  invasion 
and  conquest  of  rirypf,  <I53.    His  administration 
there,  957-     His  description  of  the  country,  ib. 
Amnrath  1.  sultan  of  the  lurks,  his  rei;ni,  117.'). 
Amurath  II.  sultan,  his  reijni  and  character,  1215. 
Antic horets,  in  monkish  histor>',  described.  Ol>7. 
Anacletus,  pope,  his  .Jewish  extraction.  1250. 
Ana.ita.iiu.i-  T.  marries  the  empress  Ariadne,  646 
His  war  witli  Ilieodoric,  the  Ostio^otli,  king  of 
Italy,  651.      His  er<momy  celebrated,  670.    llis 
Ions  wall  from  the  Propontis  to  the  r.iixme,677 
Is  humbled  by  the  catholic  clergrv,  829. 
Anastasim  II.  emperor  of  Constantinople,  851. 
His  preparations  of  defence  ag-ainst  the  Saracens, 
97.3. 
Anastaxutx,  .St.  his  brief  history  and  martyrdom, 

807.  yiote. 
Anatluf,  the  cit>'  of,  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates 

described,  .172. 
Andaluiia,  derivation  of  the  name  of  that  pro- 
vince. 963,  note. 
Androninix,  president  of  Lvbia,  excommunicated 

by  Synesius  bishop  of  Ptidemais.  .'iO.'i. 
Andnminis  Conmenus,  his  character,  and  first  ad- 
ventures, 869.    Seizes  the  empire  of  Constanti- 
nople, 872.     His  unhappy  fate,  873. 
A?idruniciii,l\ie  Elder,  emperor  of  Constantinople, 
his  superstition.  1153.     His  war  with  his  Liand- 
son,  and  abdicatinn,  11.55,  1156. 
Andronicns,  the  Younger,  cmptrnr  of  Constanti- 
nople, his   licentious  character,  115.5.     His  civil 
war  against  his  grandfather,  ib.     His  reiL'ii,  1156. 
Is  vanquished  and  wounded   by  sultan  Orchan, 
1172.    His  private  application  to  pope  Benedict 
XII.  of  Rome.  1195. 
Angora,  battle  of,  between  Tamerlane  and  Bajazet. 

1185. 
AniamtSj  bishop  of  Orleans,  his  pious  anxiety  for 
the  relief  of  tliat  city,  when  besieged  by  Attifa  the 
Hun.  570. 
Anician  family  at  Rome,  brief  history  of,  50.S. 
Anna  Covmena,  chaiai  ter  of  her  history   of  her 
father,  Alexius  1.  emperor  of  Constantinople 
866.     Her  conspiracy  against  her  brother  .John 
867. 
.^nthcmius,  emperor  of  the  west,  his  descent,  and 
mvestiture  by  l,eo  the  (ireat,  591.     His  election 
confirmed  at  Rome,  ih.     Is  killed  in  the  sack  of 
Home  by  Kicimer.  .597. 
Anthemius,  prrefect  of  the  east,  character  of  his 
aiiministralion,  in  the  minority  of  the  emperor 
Thtodosius  the  younger,  540. 
Anthemius,  the  architect,   instances  of  his  great 
knowledge  in  mechanics,  674.     Forms  the  design 
of  the  church  of  St.  Sojihia  at  Cr)n3tantinople,  ib 
Anthony,  .St.  father  of  the   Es^ptJan  monks,  his 

history,  6OC. 
Arithropnmorpfiiie.f,  amonn  the  earlv  christians,  per- 

sonifiers  of  the  Ui-itv,  818. 
Antioch,  taken  and  destroyed  bv  Sapor  kin"-  of 
Persia,,  108.     Flourishing  state'  of  the  christian 
church  therein  the  reitm  of  Theodosius,  200. 

-  -  -  history  of  the  l>ody  of  St.  Jlabylas.  bishop 
of,  362.  'I  he  cathedral  of,  !>hut  up.  and  its  wealth 
confiscated,  by  the  emperor  Julian,  ib.  Licen- 
tious maimers  of  the  citizens,  367.  Popular  dis- 
contents diiring  the  residence  of  Julian  there,  ib. 

-  -  -  sedition  there,  airainst  the  emperor  'Iheo- 
dosmsj  4^.    'Ihccitv  pardnnfd,  4.55. 

-  -  -  IS  taken  and  ruirnil  \<\  fliosroes  kin"  of 
Persia,724.  Great  d.  .tni.  ti-.'n  th.-re  bv  an  earth- 
quake,750.    Is  again  s.-i^.d  by  Chosio'es  11.806. 
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treachery,  705.     Utr  activity  d-j ring  the  siege  of 

Kome.  71MJ.     llersecret  history. 711.     Founds  a 

convent  tor  her  retreat.  748. 
Ari/otitnti^.  H  Homan  refui:iT  at  the  court  of  Sapor 

Kiu^  ot  I'crsia,  sliniulales  him  to  an  invasion  ol 

the  Koniaii  provinces.  282. 
Atiionntus  f  'iwv.  his  character,  ami  that  of  Hadrian 

compared.  3.     Is  adopted  by  Hadrian.  ;io. 
Ant,<ni7iiis  Marcus.  Irs  defensive  wars,  4.    Isa/ioi>t- 

ed  by  Puis  at  the  instance  of  Hadrian,  :il.     llis 

cliar.icter,  33.     His  war  at-ainst  the  united  fler 

nians.  94.     Suspicious  story  of  his  edict  in  favour 

ot  the  christians.  220. 


Aver,   Arrim.   prietoiiaii  pr:rfect.    and  father  ii 
law  to  the  emperor  Numerian,  is  killed  by  Dio- 
cletian    as    tlie    presumptive  murderer  of  that 
prince,  139. 

.^p/i«M«n,  the  Persian,  his  embassy  from  M  arses 
King  ot  Persia,  to  the  eniperor  (lalerius,  148. 

Apocalppse,  wliy  now  admitted  into  the  canon  of 
the  Scriptures,  186,  note. 

Apfleauat.',  admiral  of  Constantinople,  his  con- 
federacy against  John  Cantacuaene,  1157-  His 
death,  1159. 

ApoUinart.^,  bishop  of  Laodicea.  his  hypothesis  of 
the  <!ivme  incarnation  of  Je!,us  Christ.  819. 

ApoUinans.  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  butchers  his 
flock  in  detence  of  the  catholic  doctrine  of  tlie 
mcamation,  B41. 

Apo/Zotiius  ot   lyana,  his  doubtful  character,  121, 


Shjus  the  coif'    '  emperor  \_.. 
11;.   :„. — :..  dosius,  his  di 


■  IS  reduced  by  the  Sararpns,  and  ransomedi 
9oO.     Is  recovered  by  the  Greeks,  993. 
■j  •    -  besieged  and  taken  by  the  first  crusaders, 

Antmiina,  the  wife  of  Belisarius,  her  character, 
nJJ.    Ijtamines  and  convicts  pope  Sylverius  of 


Apotheosi.t  cii  the  Roman  emperors,  how  this  cus- 
tom was  intiwdufed,  28. 
Apsimnr  dethrones  I^ontius  emperor  of  Constan- 
tinople, anil  usurps  his  place,  849. 
Apuha  is  conquered  by  the   Normans,  1036.    Is 

confirmed  to  them  by  papal  arant,  1038. 
Aqmhia,  besie^-ed  by  the  emperor  Maximin,  73. 
Is  taken  and  destroyed   by  Attila  king  of  tlie 
Huns,  574. 
Agiiitain,  15  settled  by  the  C.ofhs,  under  their  king 
*^allia,  526.    Is  conquered  by  Clovis  king  of  the 
Franks,  G25. 
Arabia,  iLs  situation,  soil,  and  climate,  901.    Its 
division    into  the  sandy,  the  stimy,  and  happy 
lb.    The  pastoral  Arabs.  902.    T  heir  horses  and 
camels,  lb.    Cities  ot,  tb.     MiHinersand  customs 
ol  the  -Arabs,  '.H):J.    T  heir  language,  006.     J  heir 
benevolence,  ib.     History  and  description  of  the 
Caaba    ot    Mecca.    907.      Religions,   908.     Eife 
and  d<K  trine  of  Mahomet.  909.     Conquest  of,  by 
Alahor.iet,  923.    Chai-acfer  of  the  caliphs,  035 
Rapid  conquests  of,  9^6.     Limits  of  their  con- 
quests, 971.     Three  caliphs  established.  979.    In- 
troduction of  leaminL'  amonj  the  Arabians,  981 
Ineir  piogress  in    the  sciences,  982.    Their  li- 
terary deficiencies,  983.    Decline  and  fall  of  tbe 
caliphs,  990. 
Arbetw,  a  veteran  under  Constantine  the  Great, 
leaves  his  retirement  to  oppose  the  usurper  Pro- 
copius,  392. 
Arbogastes   the    Frank,    his   military   promotion 
under   Theodosius    in    Gaul,     ancf    conspiracy 
against  Valentinian  the   Younser.  458.    Is  de- 
feated by  Theodosius,  and  kills  himself,  46o. 
Arcadiut,  son  of  the  emperor  I  heodosius,  succeeds 
to  tlie  empire  of  the  east,  473.  His  magnificence. 
530.     Extent  ot  his  dominions,  ib.    Administra- 
tion of  his  favourite  eunuch  Eutropius,  lA.    H 
cruel   law  asainst  treason,  532.     Sirns  the  coL 
deinnalit.il  of     Eutropius,    5.34.     His   interview 
with   the  revolters  Tribigild  and  Gainas,  535. 
His  death,  and  supposed  testament,  539,  540. 
Archttrvture.  Roman,  tlie  general  magnificence  of. 

indicated  by  the  existing  ruins.  18. 
Ardabiinm,  Ids  expedition  to  Italy,  to  reduce  the 

usurper  John,  545. 
Argonavtt,  the  object  of  their  expedition  to  Col- 

chos,  726. 
Ariadne,  daughter  of  the  emperor  lx!0,  and  wife 
of  Zeno,  her  character,  and  maniage  afterward 
with  Anastasiiis,  6Af). 
Arij,  a  tribe  of  the  Lygians,  their  terrific  mode  of 

waging  war,  131. 
Arin'thsns,  is  appointed  eencral  of  the  horse  Jiy  the 
eniperor  Julian  on  his  Persian  expedition,  371. 
Distinguishes  himself  against  the  usurper  Pro- 
copius,  392. 
ArioviKtm  seizes  two  thirds  of  the  lands  of  the 
Seouani  in  Gaul,  for  himself  and  his  German 
followers.  629- 
Arislolmhis,    principal    minister  of  the    house  of 
Carus,   is  received  into  confidence  by  the  em- 
peror Diocletian,  14ll. 
Ariuotlc,  his  logic  better  adapted  to  the  detection 

of  enor,  than  for  the  discovery  of  truth,  982. 
Arms,  is  excomniunicaterl  for  heretical  notions 
conceniins  the  Trinity,  312.  Stren^-th  of  his 
party,  ib.  His  opinion's  examined  in  the  council 
ot  Nice,  313.  ,\ccoiint  of  Arian  setts,  .315 
Council  of  Rimini,  316.  llis  banishment  and 
recall,  317.     His  suspicious  death,  ib. 

-  -  the  Arians  persecute  the  catliolics  in  Africa, 
611. 

Armenia  is  seized  by  Sapor  king  of  Persia,  I07, 
Tiridates  restored,  146.  He  is  again  expelled 
by  the  Persians.  147.  Is  resigned  to  Tiridates 
by  treaty  between  the  Romans  and  Persians,  150. 

-  -  ■  is  rendered  tributary  to  Persia,  on  the 
death  of  T  indafes,  266.  Character  of^  Arsaces 
Tiranus,  king  of,  and  his  conduct  toward  tbe 
emperor  Julian,  .370.  Is  reduced  by  Sapor  to 
a  Persian  province,  407. 

-  -  -  its  distractions  and  division  between  the 
Persians  and  the  Romans,  543. 

-  -  history  of  Christianity  there,  840. 
Armies  of  the  eastern  empire,  state  of,  under  the 

emperor  Maurice,  802. 
Arinoricn,  the  provinces  of,  form  a  free  govern- 
ment independent  on  the  Romans,  528.    Submits 
to  Clovis  kinu  of  the  Franks,  622.    Settlement 
of  Rritons  in,  6:J8. 


i  retreat. 


Armour,  defeasive.  is  laid  aside  by  tlie  Romans. 

and  adopted  by  the  barbariiuis,  461. 
.hnold  u\  llrescia.  his  heresv.  and  history.  1245. 
Arragon,  derivation  of  the  name  of  that  province. 

8,  Jtjte. 
Arrian,  his  visit  to,  and  description  of,  Colchos. 

Arsaces  Tiramis.  king  of  Armenia,  his  character, 
and  disaficction  to  the  emperor  Julian.  370. 
Witlidraws  his  tronps  trpiuliernusly  from  the 
RonKtii  serviiL-,  .I**.  His  disastrous  end,  I07. 
Arsiftiu.\,  patriairh  of  Coiistiuilinople,  excommu- 
nicates tilt  empeii)r  Michael  Palaoloyus,  1140. 
t  action  ot  the  /\rseiiites.  th. 
Artabnn,  king  of  Parthia,  is  defeated  and  slain  by 

Artaxerxes  king  f>\  lVr>ia.  7H. 
Ariaban,  his  conspiiii'  v  ;i^Miii>.l  tlie  emperor  Jus- 
tinian, 739.     Is  nitnist.d    with  the    conduct  of 
the  ;jrmainent  s^nt  U<  \Ui\\ .  7  W. 
Arta.itrei,   king  of  Armenia,    is  deposed   bv   the 
Persians  at  tlie  instifation  of  his  own  subjects, 
544. 
Artavasdes,  his  revolt  against  the  Greek  emperor 

Constantine  V.  at  Constantinople.  878. 
.'Irtaxeries   restores    the     Persian    monarchy,   78. 
Prohibits  every  worship  but  that  of  Zoroaster, 
81.     His  war  with  the   Romans,  83.     His  cha- 
racter and  maxims,  84. 
Artcmius,  duke  of   Ei'ypt  under  Constantius.  is 
condemned  to  death  under  Julian,  fui   cruelty 
and  corruption,  .344. 
Arthur,  kins  of  the  Britons,  his  history  obscured 

by  monkish  fictions,  638. 
Anandus,  pratorian  pra-fect  of  Gaul,  his  trial 

and  condenmarii.n  t>y  tht'  Roman  senate,  594. 
Ascalon,  battli-  nt,  between  Godfrey  king  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  the  sultan  of  Egypt,  hi87. 
.•\seclics,  in  ecclesiastical  history,  account  of,  602. 
.'I jr/(pi<ii/a/jw  reduces  and  kills  the  British  usurper 

Allettus,  143. 
Asia,  summary   view  of  the  revolutions  in  tliat 

quarter  of  the  world,  78. 
Asia   Minor  described,  10.     Amount  of  its  tribute 
to  Rome,  64.     Is  conquered  by  the  T  urks,  1(>61. 
Asiarch,  the  nature  of  this  otfice  among  the  ancient 

pagans,  198.  note. 
Aipar  is  commissioned  by  Theodosius  the  Younser 
to  conduct  Valentinian  III.  to  Italy,  54.5. 
Places  his  steward  I^o  on  the  throne  of  the 
eastern  empire,  590.  He  and  his  sons  murdered 
by  Leo,  646. 
Aisas.uns,  the  principality  of,  destroyed  by  the 

Moguls.  1168. 
A.^femb/ies   of  the    people     abolished    under    the 
Roman  emperors,  2?.    The    nature  of,  among 
the  ancient  Germans.  89. 
Assyria,  the  province  of,  described,  372.    Is 
vaded  by  the  emperor  Julian,  373.    His  retr 

Astarte,  her  image  brought  from  Carthage  to  Rome, 
as  a  spouse  for  Elagabalus,  58. 

Astolplms^  king  of  the  I^mbards,  takes  the  city  of 
Ravenna,  and  attacks  Rome,  883.  Is  repelled 
by  Pepin  king  of  France,  ib, 

Asiroligy,  \\\\y  cultivated  by  the  Arabian  astro- 
nomers, 9a3. 

Athafaric,  the  son  of  Amalasontha  queen  of  Italv, 
his  education  and  character,  697. 

Athdnarie  the  (iothic  chief,  his  war  asainst  the 
lis.  41(1.  His  alliance  with  Theo- 
.—  ....^lli  and  funeral,  437. 

Atbnnaxivs,  St.  runte.ssi's  his  understandiu?  be- 
Mildered  by  meditatuif'  on  the  divinity  of  the 
Logos,  311.  (ieneral  view  of  his  opinions,  314. 
Is  banished,  .SJ7.  His  character  andadveutiire5. 
319.  .'»6L  387.  396.  Was  not  the  author  of  tbe 
famous  creed  under  his  name,  614,  note. 

Ath'inasins,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  his  con- 
tests with  the  Greek  emperor  Andronicus  the 
Elder.  115*. 

Athcnaix,  daughter  of  the  philosopher  Leoutius. 
See  Evdocia. 

At/iens,  the  libraries  in  that  city,  why  said  to  liave 
been  spared  by  the  Goths,  107.  Kaval  stivneth 
ot  the  republic  of,  duriim  its  prosperity,  175,  nu/e. 

-  -  -  is  laid  under  contribution  by  Al:u*ic  the 
t/oth,  483. 

-  -  -  review  of  the  philosophical  history  of,  681, 
1  he  schools  of,  silenced  by  the  emperor  Jus- 
tinian, 683. 

•  -  -  revolutions  of,  after  the  crusades,  and  its 
present  state.  1152. 

Afhi's,  mount,  beatific  visions  of  the  monks  of,  1161 . 

/itlantic  Ocean,  derivation  of  its  name,  11. 

Attacoffi,  a  Caledonian  tribe  of  cannibals,  account 
of,  404. 

Attrtlu.'i,  prjefect  of  Rome,  is  chosen  emperor  by 
the  senate,  under  the  influence  of  A  lane,  514. 
Is  publicly  degraded,  515.  His  tiiture  fortune, 
524. 

A/tahis,  a  noble  youth  of  Auvergne,  his  adven- 
tures. 632. 

Attila,  the  Hun,  554.  Description  of  his  person 
anil  character,  ib.  His  conquests,  555.  His 
treatment  of  his  captives,  558.  Imposes  terms 
of  peace  on  Theodosius  the  Younger,  559.  Op- 
presses Theodosius  by  his  ambassadors,  5Co. 
Description  of  his  royal  residence,  562.  His 
reception  of  the  ambassadors  of  Theodosius.  ib. 
His  behaviour  on  discovering  the  scheme  of 
Theodosius  to  get  him  assassinated,  561.  His 
haughty  messages  to  the  emperors  of  the  east 
and  west,  565.  His  invasion  of  Gaul,57t).  His 
oration  to  his  troops  on  the  approach  of  <tltius 
and  I  heodoric.  572.  Battle  of  Chalons,  ib.  His 
invasion  of  Italy,  574.  His  retreat  purcJiased  by 
Valentinian,  575.     His  death,  576. 

Atyi  and  Vyhele,  the  fable  of,  allegorized  by  the 
pen  ot  Julian,  .349. 

Aiar.\,  are  discomfited  by  tbe  Turks,  718.  Their 
embassy  to  the  emperor  Justinian,  ib.  Their 
conquests  in  Poland  and  Germany,  ib.    Their 


embassy  to  Justin  IT.  78O.  They  join  the  Lom- 
tRtnls  a^jaiost  tlie  Gepida;,  "{11.  Pride,  policy. 
antl  power,  ot  their  chai.'an  Baian.  8CK1.  Their 
conquests,  lA.     Invest  Constantinople,  KOQ. 

Arcrrt^s,  his  relisious  iulidelity,  how  far  justi- 
fiable. 96A,  note. 

AzfTsa,  a  towu  near  'Kaples,  built  as  a  settlement 
/or  the  Normans.  lo35. 

Auffurs,  Roman,  their  number  and  peculiar  office, 
4o3. 

Ati^iutin,  his  account  of  the  miracles  ^Tought  by 
the  bod/  of  St.  Stephen.  471.  Celebrates  the 
piety  ot  the  Gotlis  in  the  sacking  of  Rome,  516. 
Approves  the  persecution  of  the  Doiiatists  of 
Africa.  548.  His  death,  character,  and  writings. 
519,  X)0.    Hi.story  of  his  relics.  69C.  rwte, 

AvffusnJus,  son  of  the  patrician  Orestes,  is  chosen 
emperor  of  <he  west,  598.  Is  deposed  by  Odoa- 
cer,  lA.  His  banishment  to  the  Lucullan  villain 
Campania.  599. 

Augustus,  emperor,  his  moderate  exercise  of  power, 
1.  Is  imitated  by  his  successors.  1.  His  naval 
rejTulations.  8-  His  division  of  Gaul,  ib.  His 
situation  after  the  battle  of  ActJum,  04.  He  re- 
forms the  senate,  ib.  Procures  a  senatorial  grant 
of  the  imperial  dianity,  ih.  Division  of  tiie  pro- 
vinces twtween  him  and  the  senate.  C5.  Is  al- 
lowed his  military  command  and  suards  in  Uie 
city  of  Rome.  26.  Obtains  the  consular  and  tri- 
bunitian  offices  tor  life.  ib.  His  character  and 
policy,  28.  Adopts  Tiberius.  29-  Formed  an 
accurate  register  of  the  revenues  and  expenses  of 
tbe  empire.  63.  Taxes  instituted  by  him,  64. 
His  naval  establishments  at  Ravenna.  A90. 

Auffusnisand  Cavar,  those  titles  explained  and  dis- 
criminated, ^. 

Arienus,  his  character  and  embassy  from  Valen- 
tinian  III.  to  Attilakine  of  the  Huns.  575. 

Avignon,  the  holy  see  how  transferred  from  Rome 
to  that  cir\-.  1254.  Return  of  pope  Urban  V.  to 
Rome.  1268. 

AvitJLt,  his  embassy  from  .Sltius  to  Theodoric  king 
of  the  \'isigoths.  571.  Assumes  the  empire,  582. 
His  deposition  and  death.  584. 

Aureiian,  emperor,  bis  biith  and  ser\'ices.  116. 
His  expedition  against  Palm\Ta.  121.  His  tii- 
umph,  123.     His  cruelty  and  death,  125.  126. 

Aurengzebe.  account  of  his  immense  cami>,  82,  note. 

Aureolus  is  invested  with  the  purple  on  the  Upper 
Danube,  113. 

Avsoniu-i.  the  tutor  of  the  emperor  Gratian.  his 
promotions,  440,  note. 

Authariu  lvin£  of  the  Lombards  in  Italy,  his  war? 
with  tJie  Franks,  787-  His  adventurous  gal- 
lantry. 790. 

Avtim,  the  cit>*  of,  stormed  and  plundered  by  the 
legions  in  Gaul,  120. 

Aittergne,  province  and  city  of,  in  Gaul,  revolu- 
tioas  of,  631. 

Auriiiarifs,  barbarian,  fatal  consequences  of  their 
admission  into  the  Roman  armies,  248. 

Anicfi.  a  Turkish  slave,  his  generous  friendship 
to  tlie  princess  Anna  Comnena,  867-  And  to 
Manuel  Comnenus,  868. 

Atimiintinm.  the  citizens  of.  defend  their  privileges 
asainst  Peter,  brother  of  the  eastern  emperor  Mau- 
rice. 801. 

Asimus.  remarkable  spirit  shown  by  tbe  citizens 
of,  a^aiiist  Atlila  and  his  Huns,  569. 

B 

Baalbec,  description  of  the  ruins  of,  947. 
Baffplcu,  St.  bishop  of  Antioch,  bis  posthumous 

bistorv,  :?6l. 
Bagaiuit.  in  Gaul,  revolt  of.  its  occasion,  and  sup- 
pression by  Maximian,  141. 
Bagdad  becomes  the  royal  residence  of  the  Abbas- 
sides,  Q80.      Derivation  of  tlie  name,  1*.  note. 
The  fallen  state  of  the  caliphs  of,  992.    The  city 
of,  st<»rmpd  and  sacked  by  the  Mosuls,  1168. 
Bd^ram.the  Persian  aeneraUhis  character  and  ex- 
ploits. 796.     Is  provoked  to  rebellion.  797-    de- 
thrones   Chosroes,    798.      His    usurpation    and 
death,  799. 
Boian.chaean  nfthe  Avars,  his  pride,  policy,  and 
power.  WH).     His  perfidious  seizure  of  Sinnium 
and  Smsiibmum.  8iU.      His  conquests,  ib.     His 
treachemus  attempt  to  seize   the   emperor  Hera- 
clius,  8tT8.     Invests  Constantinople  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Persians.  812.     Retires,  ih. 
Bajaset  I.  sultan  of  the  Turks,  his  reign,  1175. 
His  forresiMindence  with  Tamerlane,  1182.     Is 
defeated  and  captured  bv  Tamerlane,  1185.     In- 
quiry into  the  story  of  tbe  iron  cape,  1186.     His 
sons',  ll'.h). 
Balhinus  elected  joint  empeixir  with  Maximus  by 
the  senate,  on  the  deatlis  of  the  twn(;(jrdians.  72. 
Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders,  ensaees  in  the  touilh 
crusade,  1112.     Is  chosen  emperor  of  Constanti- 
nople, 1126.      Is  taken  prisoner  bv  Calo-lohn, 
kin?  of  the  Bulgarians.  1129.     His  death,  II.IO. 
Baldiiin,  11.    emperor   of  Constantinople.    IITI. 
His  distresses  and  expedients,  tA.    llisexpulsion 
from  that  city.  11.^6. 
HaMiiin.  brother  of  C-odfrey  of  Bouillon,  aocom* 
panies  him  on  the  first  crusade,  1074.     Founds 
the  principality  of  Edessa.  1081. 
Baltic  Sra,  niottressive  subsidence  of  tlie  water  of. 
85,  tftc.    How  the  Romans  acquired  a  know- 
ledge of  tlie  naval  powers  of,  401,  vote. 
Baptism,  theory  and  pntctice  of,  anumi;  the  pnini- 

tive  christians,  299- 
Barbary,  the  name  of  that  country,  whence  de 
rived,  962,  tuitf.    'I  he  Moors  of,  converted  to  the 
Mahometan  faith.  Qf-C.  ^     ,         ,      , 

Barbaii^,  general  of  inhtutry  in  Gaul  under  Ju- 
lian, his  misconduct.  286. 
Bafeoehtbas,  his  rebellion   aiiainst  the   emperor 

Hattrian.  2(.i«*k  .  , 

Bardx,  Celtic,  their  power  of  exciting  h  martial  en 
thusiasm  in  the  people,  92. 


GENERAL  INDEX. 

Bardt,  British,  their  peculiar  office  and  duties,  &I0. 
jBarrfdj.Casar, one  ofthe restorers ol  learning,  1010. 
Bari  is  taken  from  the  Saracens,  by  the  joint  efforts 

of  the  I.atin  and  Greek  empires,  ia'S2. 
Barlaam,  a  Calabrian  monk,  his  dispute  with  the 
Greek  theoloi:ians  about  the  light pt  mount  Iha- 
bor,  1161.     His  embassy  to  Rome,  from  Andro- 
nicus  the  Younger,  1195.  His  literaiy  character, 
1208. 
Baiil  I.  the  Macedonian,  emperor  of  Constanti- 
nople, 857.     Reduces  the  Paulicians,.10l6. 
Bast!  II.  emperor  of  Constantinople,  862.     His 
great  wealth,  999.     His  inhuman  treatment  of 
the  Bulgarians,  1021.  ^ 

Basil,  archbishop  of  Caesarea,  no  evidence  of  his 
liavina  been  persecuted  by  the  emperor  Valens. 
397.    Insults   his    tiicnd    Gregory    >azianzen 
under  the  appearance  of  promotion,  444.     Ihe 
father  of  the  monks  of  Pontus,  603. 
Ba-filisctis.  brother  of  the  empress  Verina,  is  in- 
trusted with  the  command  of  the  armament  sent 
asainst  the  Vandals  in  Africa,  593.     His  fleet 
destroyed    by  Genseric.  ib.    His  promotion  to 
the  empire,  and  death.  646. 
Basiianus,  h\2\\  priest  of  the  sun.  his  parentage. 
b6.     Is  proclaimed  emperor  at  Emesa,  5".    bee 
Elagabalu.^. 
Bas.iianus,  brother-in-law  to  Constantine,  revolts 

against  him,  172. 
Baf.sora,  its  foundation  and  situation,  938. 
Bat/is.  public,  of  Rome,  liescribed.  508. 
Bains,  reception  of  the  emperor  Julian  there, 369. 
Beatts,   wild,  the  variety  of.    introduced    in  the 

circus,  for  the  public  games  at  Rome,  137. 
Beavsobre,  >1.  de,  character  of  his  Histotre  Cri- 

ti^ie  dii  Manichcisme,  816.  note. 
Beder.  battle  of,  between  Mahomet  and  the  Korcish 

of  .Mecca,  920. 
Bedoaeens  of  Arabia,  their  mode  of  life.  902. 
Bees,  remarks  on  the  structure  of  their  combs  and 

cells,  981,  note. 
Belisariits,  his  birtli  and  military  promotion,  685. 
Is  appointed  by  Justinian  to  conduct  the  African 
war.  686.  Embarkation  of  his  troops,  68?.  I^ids 
in  Africa,  688.  Defeats  Gelimer,  689.  Is  re- 
ceived into  t'arthaire,  ib.  Second  defeat  of 
Gelimer,  691-  Reduction  of  -Africa,  692.  Sur 
render  of  Gelimer,  693.  His  triumphant  return 
to  Constantinople,  694.  Is  declared  sole  consul. 
ib.  He  menaces  tlie  Ostro2oths  of  Italy,  697- 
He  seizes  Sicilv,  6'.)B.  Invades  Italy, 700.  lakes 
Kaples,  ib.  He  enters  Rome.  701.  He  is  be- 
sieeed  in  Rome  by  the  Goths,  ib.  The  siege 
raised,  707.  Caus'es  Constantine,  one  of  his 
generals,  to  he  killed,  ib.  Siege  of  Ravenna, 
709.  Takes  Ravenna  by  stratagem,  ib.  Retunis 
to  Constantinople,  710.  His  character  and  be- 
haviour, ib.  Scandalous  life  of  bis  wife  Anto- 
nina,  711.  His  diserace  and  submission,  712. 
Is  sent  into  the  east  to  oppose  Chosroes  king  of 
Persia,  724.  His  politic  reception  of  the  Persian 
ambassadors, 725.  Hissecond campaisn  in  Italy. 
736.  His  ineffectual  attempt  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Rome,  737.  Dissuades  Totila  from  destroying 
Rome,  7.38.  Recovers  the  city,  I'l^.  His  final 
recall  from  Italy,  739.  Rescues  Constantinople 
from  the  Bulgarians,  74J.  His  disgrace  and 
death.  748. 
Ffnrjice,  in  feudal  lan^iiace.  explained,  630. 
Benerento,  batlJe  of,  between  Charles  of  Aujou. 

and  Mainfroy  the  Silician  usurper,  1149. 
Be?teventum,   anecdotes  relating  to  the  siege  of, 

1033. 
Benjamin  of  Tudela,  his  account  of  the  riches  of 

Constantinople,  999. 
Beraa,  or  Aleppo,  reception  of  the  emperor  Julian 

there.  369. 

Bernard,  St.  his  character  and  influence  in  pro- 

motiniT  the  second  crusade,  1094.     His  character 

nf  the^Romaiis,  1245. 

Beryfus,  account  of  the  law   school    established 

there,  245.     Is  destioye<i  by  an  earthquake,  "50. 

Bernier,  his  account  ot'  the  camp  of  Aurengzebe, 

8*:.  note. 
Bessarion,  cardinal,  bis  character,  1210. 
Be(\as,  governor  of  Rome  for  Justinian,  his  rapa- 
city during  tlie  sieye  of  that  citv  by  Totila  tlie 
Goth.  736.    Occasions  the  loss  ot  Rome.  737. 
Bezahde,  is  taken  and  i:arrisoinfd  by  Sapnr  kins  of 
Persia.  28.t.     Is  ineffectually  besieged  by  Con- 
staiitius,  284. 
Bindoes,  a  Sassanian  prince,  deposes   Ilormouz 

king  of  Persia,  798. 
Birtliriff/if,  the  least  invidious  of  all  human  dis- 
tinctions. ('.7. 
Bisbops,  among  the  primitive  christians,  the  office 
of,  explained,  193.  Progress  of  episcoi)al  au- 
thority, 194.  Assumed  dignity  of  episcopal 
government,  197- 

-  -  -  number  ot,  at  the  time  ot  Constantine  the 
Great,  301.  Mode  of  their  election,  ib.  Their 
power  o^  ordination,  302.  Ihe  ecrlesiHStical 
revenue  of  each  diocese  how  divi(led.  3iU.  I  heir 
civil  jurisdiction,  ib.  I  heir  spiritual  censures, 
3(15.  i  heir  legislative  as-iemblies.  ;l»V). 
BishopSj  rural,  their  lauk  and  duties,  301. 
BiiseittU\  superstitiou>  regard  to  tlii.-i  year  bv  tlie 

Romans.  .389. 
Bithi/nioy  the  cities  of,  plundered  by  tlie  Goths, 

105. 
BUmmyef,  their  rttvolt  against  the  emperor  Dio- 
cletian, 145. 
R'<-f.i<c  his  literary  character,  1200. 
B.^/Amj',  the  leanie«l  senator  of  Rome,  bishislory, 

6.t6.  His  imprisonment  and  death.  ('i57- 
BofiemonS,  the  son  of  Rol)ert  Gniscanl.  his  cha- 
nictrr  and  military  exploits,  1(V|.''>.  1074.  His 
mute  to  Constantinople  on  the  rnisade,  lOJ". 
His  flattering  reception  by  the  empentr  Alexius 
Coiimenus,  1078.  Takes  Antioch.  luid  obtains 
the  principalitv  of  it.  1082.  His  Mibsixpitnt 
trans  tut  ions,  aiid  deatli,  1091. 
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Boniface,  St.  his  history,  229. 

Bom/ace.  count,  the  Roman  general  under  Va- 
lentinian  1 1 1 .  nis  character.  546.  Is  betrayed  into 
a  revolt  hy  A'tius.  517-  His  repentance.  549.  Is 
hesieeed  m  Ilipixi  Regius  by  Genseric  kin*  of 
the  \'andal3,  ib.  Returns  to  Italy,  and  is  killed  by 
jFtiu3.  55i_i. 

B'mi/ace  VIll.  pope,  his  violent  contest  with  Phi- 
lip the  Fair,  kins  of  France,  and  his  character, 
12.>4.     Institutes  the  jubilee,  1255. 

Btmiface,  marquis  of  .Nl ontferrat ,  is  chosen  gene- 
rafnfthe  fourth  crusade  to  the  Holy  Land.  1114. 
Is  made  king  of  Macedonia,  1127.  Is  killed  by 
the  Bul2aiiam,li;i0. 

Bn>j>hoTus,  revolutions  of  that  kinedom,  104.  Is 
seized  by  the  Goths,  ib.  The  strait  of.described, 
2.33. 

Bosra.  sieee  of,  by  the  Saracens,  942.  943. 

Bot/ieric,  the  imperial  general  in  Thessalonica, 
murdered  in  a  sedition,  4.V>. 

Boiificault,  marshal,  detends  Constantinople 
against  Pajaztt,  11(8. 

Boulogne,  the  port  n(.  recovered  from  Carausius 
by  Constautius  Chloriis,  143. 

Boaidfs,  the  Persian  dynasty  of.  992. 

Brancaleoiie,  senator  of  Rome,  his  character,  1249- 

Bretafrne,  the  province  of,  in  France,  settled  by 
Britons,  638,  note. 

Britain,  reflections  on  th<^  conquest  of.  by  the  Ro- 
mans, C.  Description  of,  9.  Colonies  planted 
in.  15,  note.  A  colony  of  Vaiulals  settled  tJiere 
by  Probus,  1.33.     Revolt  of  Carausius.  142. 

-  -  -  how  first  peopled,  402.  Invasions  of.  by 
the  Scots  and  Picts,  403.  Is  restored  to  peace  by 
Theodosius,  404. 

-  -  -  revolt  of  Maximus  there,  441.  Revolt  of 
the  troops  there  aeainst  Honorius.  495.  Is  aban- 
doned by  the  Romans.  527.  State  of,  until  the 
arrival  of  the  Saxons,  ,^28.  I>escent  of  the  Sax- 
ons on,  636.  F.5taltlisbinent  of  the  Saxon  hep- 
tarchy, 637.  Wars  in.  ih.  Saxon  devastition  of 
the  counfry,  638.  Manners  of  the  independent 
Britons.  640.     Description  of,  by  Proropius,641. 

-  -  -  conversion  of  the  Britons  by  a  mission  from 
pope  Greeorj-  the  Great,  "93.  The  doctrine  of 
the  incarnation  received  there,  835. 

BrutiLs  tlie  Trojan,  his  colonization  of  Britain,  now 
given  up  by  intelligent  historians.  402,  n/'/f . 

Bnffon,  AI.  his  extraordinary  burning  mirrors, 
673,  note. 

Bulgarians,  their  character,  715.  Their  inroads  on 
the  eastern  empire.  716.  Invasion  of,  under  Za- 
bergan.  746.    Repulse<l  by  Belisarius.  74". 

-  -  -  the  kingdom  of.  destroyed  by  Basil  II.  the 
Greek  emperor,  862, 1021. 

-  -  -  revolt  of,  from  Ihe  Oreek  empire,  and  sub- 
mission to  the  pope  of  Rome,  1111.  War  with 
the  Greeks  under  t  alo-Iohn,  1129. 

Bull-feast,  in  the  Coliseum  at  Rome,  described, 
1282. 

Burgundians,  their  settlement  on  the  Elbe,  and 
maxims  of  government,  400.  Their  settlement 
in  Gaul,  527.  TJmits  of  the  kingdom  of.  under 
Gundobald,  622.  Are  subdued  by  tlie  Franks, 
623. 

Burnet,  chai'acter  of  his  Sacred  Theory  of  the  Earth, 
186.  nf^te. 

Biirrampooter ,  source  of  that  river.  1182,  Ttole. 

Bjisir,  in  Egypt,  four  several  places  known  under 
this  name.'9<9.  note. 

Buzurg,  the  philosophical  preceptor  of  Homiouz 
king  of  Persia.  Iiis  high  reputation,  "96.  note. 

Byzantine  historians,  list  and  character  of,  1241, 
note. 

Byzantium,  siece  of.  by  the  empeinr  Sevenis,  48. 
Is  taken  bv  Maximin,  170.  Siege  of,  by  Constan- 
tine the  Great.  175.  Its  situation  described,  233. 
By  whom  founded,  ib.  -note.    See  Omsfaiuinop/c. 


Ccaifl,  or  temple  of  Mecca,  described,  907.  The 
idols  in.  destroyed  by  Mahomet,  923. 

Cahadcs,  king  of  Persia,  besieses  and  takes  Amida, 
680.  Seizes  the  straits  of  Caucasus,  ij.  Vicissi- 
tudes of  his  rei<ni,720. 

Cadfsia.  battle  of,  between  the  Saracens  and  the 
Pei-sians,  937. 

Cadijah,  her  marriage  witli  Mahomet.  910.  Iscon- 
vcrted  bv  him  to  his  new  relieion,  916.  Her 
death.  918.  ftlahomet's  veneration  for  her  me- 
morv,  928. 

Ctfn'/Mn,  tlie  peace  of  the  church  in  Ahicadisturbed 
by  him  and  his  party,  306. 

C«ffi7(>t.t,theaut!iority  of  his  account  of  the  famous 
vision  of  Constantine  the  (ireat.  inquired  into, 
296. 

CsUitian.  senator  of  Carthaire,  his  distress  on  the 
takins  of  that  city  by  Genserif.  .V>1. 

CtfMr.  Julius,  his  mduct-niriit  to  the  conquest  of 
Britain.  2.  Degrades  the  x-natorial  dienity.  24, 
yiotf.  Assume-*;  apUu*  among  the  tutelar  deities 
of  Rome,  in  his  Mife-time.  28.  His  aildrrss  in 
appe;i5ing  a  militan.-  se<iition.  6C.  wie.  Mis 
prudent  application  of  the  i-oronaiy  Rold  prc- 

'    sente^l  to  him.  '.\Y». 

CiuaT  and  AugiLHus,  tliose  titles  explained  and 
discriminated,  28. 

CtisaTf,  of  the  emperor  Julian,  the  philosophical 
ftible  oi  that  work  delinealrd.  .36(>. 

Vtctorfa,  capital  of  CappadiH-ia.  taken  by  Saj>or 
king  of  Persia,  Ut).  Is  reduced  by  (lie  Stoscens, 
951. 

Cakina,  queen  of  the  Moors  of  Africa,  her  [KtUcy 
to  drive  the  Aralv  out  of  the  coiintrv.  o»V>. 

Cfliroffn.  the  citv  ot',  foundctl  in  die  kinedom  of 
l"nnis.  »>6I. 

Caled.  deserts  from  the  idolatrous  AratM  to  the 
party  ot  Mahomet.  ',K2.  His  mlt.'Uit  coinloct  at 
the  lUttle  ol  Muta.»>':4.  His  xtrtories  umhr  the 
caliph  Abubi'ker,  9:?(.  .Attendsthe  Sarav-cnaiiiiy 
on  Uie  Syrian  expetlition.'Xl.     Uis\T»lour  jiltV- 
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siege  of  Damascus,  942.  DisUiiL'uisbes  liimself 
at  till;  battle  ot  Aiznailiii.  W4.  His  cruel  tJeat- 
meiit  of  tlic  refugees  from  Daiiuiscus,  lA.  .loiiis 
iu  pliiudeiiiif,'  the  fair  of  Abyla,  y46.  Com 
maiKib  the  Saracens  at  tJie  battle  of  Verniuk, 
948.  His  deatli.  vm. 
CaUdania,  and  its  uucieut  inliabitants,  descnbed, 

«3.  ,       , 

Caledonian  trar,  under  the  emperor  Severus,  an 

Mccount  of,  51. 
C'a/ipAsoftiw  Saracens,  character  of,  935.  Their 
rapid  conquests.  930.  Extent  and  power  of,  971. 
Triple  division  of  the  ofhce,  '.>79.  They  patronize 
leamini:,  9tU.  Decline  and  fall  of  tlieir  empire, 
9\fO.  Il(i8. 

Ca//iniiv/rt,  the  punishment  of  a  religions  sedition 

in  tliat  city  opposed  by  St,  Andtrose,  456. 
Caltiuuus  o"l  llfiioiHilis.  assists  in  defendini;  Con- 
stantiiii'iile  against  the  Saracens,  by  Iiiscliymical 
inflammahle  compositions,  975. 

Catmucks,  black,  recent  eniiaration  of.  from  tlie 
confines  of  Uussia  to  those  of  China,  421. 

CaiihJo/in.  the  Bulgarian  chief,  his  war  with  Bald- 
win, the  Latin  emperor  of  tlie  Greeks,  11C9. 
Defeats,  and  takes  him  prisoner,  tA.  Hissavaye 
character  and  death,  1130. 

Cahceni.s.  a  camel-driver,  excites  an  insuirection 
in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  C61. 

Calphumnts,  the  machinery  of  his  eclogue  on  Uie 
accession  of  the  emperor  Cams.  1S5. 

Caizin,  the  refoiTtier.  his  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist. 
lOlH.    Examination  of  his  conduct  to  Servetus,  ib. 

Camel,  of  Arabia,  described,  902. 

Camitarde^i  of  Languedoc,  their  enthusiasm  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  Circumcellions  of  Nu- 
midia.  :U0. 

Campania,  the  province  of.  desolated  by  the  ill 
policy  of  the  Roman  emperoi-s,  253.  Description 
of  the  Lucullan  villa  in.  599. 

Canada,  the  present  climate  and  circumstances  of, 
compared  with  those  of  ancient  Germany.  86. 

Cannon,  enormous  one  of  the  sultan  Mahomet  IL 
described,  1227.     Burets.  12.30. 

Canoes,  Russian,  a  description  of.  1028. 

Cantacuzene,  /cAn,  character  of  his  Greek  History. 
1154.  His  good  fortune  under  Hie  younger 
Andronicus,  1157.  Is  driven  to  assume  Ilu- 
purple.  1158.  His  lively  distinction  between 
foreign  and  civil  war.  ih.  Mis  entry  into  Con- 
stantinople, and  rei^n.  1159.  Alkjicates.  and 
tuiTis  monk,  llix).  His  war  witii  the  Genoese 
factory  at  Pera,  1162.  Marries  his  daughter  to 
a  Turk,  1195.  His  negociation  with  pope  Cle- 
ment VL  ih. 

Cantemir's  History  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  a 
character  of,  II72,  7utte. 

Cape/ianus,  governor  of  Mauritania,  defeats  the 
younger  Gordian.  and  takes  Carthage,  71. 

Capital Um-tax,  under  the  Roman  emperors,  an 
account  of,  253. 

Capito,  Ateius.  the  civilian,  his  character,  "59. 

Capitol  of  Rome,  burning  and  restoration  of,  212. 

Cappadocia,  famous  for  its  fine  breed  of  horses,  251. 

Capraria,  isle  of,  character  of  the  monks  there,  481. 

Captives,  how  treated  by  the  barbarians,  557-  6.31. 

Caracalla,  son  of  the  emperor  Severus,  his  fixed 
antipathy  to  his  brother  Geta,  51.  Succeeds  to 
Ihe  tmp"ire  jointly  with  liim,  52.  Tendency  of 
his  edict  to  e.xtend  the  piinleges  of  Roman 
citizens  to  all  the  free  inhabitants  of  his  empire, 
63.  His  view  in  this  transaction.  66.  Doubles 
the  tax  on  legacies  and  inheritances,  ib. 

Caracorum,  the  'J'artar  settlement  of,  described, 
1170. 

Caravans,  Sogdian,  their  route  to  and  from  China, 
for  sitk,  to  supply  the  Roman  empire,  608. 

CaraustJLf,  his  revolt  in  Britain.  142.  Is  acknow- 
ledged by  Diocletian  and  his  colleaeues,  143. 

Carhea-i  the  Paulician.  his  revolt  iTOin  tlie  Greek 
emperor  to  the  Saracens,  1015. 

Cardinals,  the  election  of  a  pope  vested  in  them, 
1252.     Institution  of  the  conclave,  1253. 

Cardvene,  situation  and  history  of  that  tenitorv-, 
150. 

Carinus,  the  son  of  Cams,  succeeds  his  father  in 
the  empire,  jointly  with  his  brother  Xunierian, 
136. 

Carizmiam,  their  invasion  of  Syiia,  1104. 

Carlovingian  race  of  kings,  commencement  of,  in 
France,  8K4. 

Carmaih,  the  Arabian  reformer,  his  character,  989. 
His  militaiy  exploits.  990. 

Carmelites,  from  whom  they  derive  their  pedigree, 
60C.  note. 

Carpathian  moimfains,  their  situation,  85. 

Carthage,  the  bishopric  of,  bought  for  Majorinus, 
S22,  note. 

-  -  -  religious  discord  generated  there  by  the 
factions  of  Csecilian  andDonatus.  3i)8. 

-  -  -  the  temple  of  Venus  there,  converted  into 
a  christian  church,  466.  Is  surprised  by  Gen- 
seric  king  of  the  Vandals.  551. 

-  -  -  the  gates  of,  opened  to  Eelisarius,  689, 
Natural  alterations  produced  by  time  in  the 
situation  of  this  city.  690,  note.  The  walls  of. 
repaired  by  Belisarius,  690.  Insunection  of 
the  Roman  troops  there,  "33. 

-  -  -  is  reduced  and  pillaged  by  Hassan  the 
Saracen,  961.    Subsequent  history  of.  ib. 

Carthaffena,   an    extraordinary   rich    silver   mine 

worked  there,  for  the  Romans.  64. 
Caruf,  emperor,  his  election  and  character,  134. 
Caspian  and    Iberian    gates  of  mount  Caucasus, 

distinguished.  08O. 
Ca-iiians,  the  party  of,  among  the  Roman  civilians, 

explained,  7.59. 
Caisiodoriix.  his  Gothic  history.  95.    His  account 

of  the  infant  state  of  the  republic  of  Venice,  575. 

His  Ion"  and  prosperous  lite,  052. 
Cattriot.  lieorge,  see  Seanderbeff. 
Catalan.1,   their  service   and   war  in   the   Greek 

empire,  1151. 
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Catholic  chiinh.  the  doctrines  of,  how  discriminated 
from  lheopiiiii>iisiil  (he  Platonic  school, ;ni.  Ihe 
authoritv  (il.<-\leiiili'd  to  the  minds  of  inankiii<l, 
;112.  r.iith  (jl  Hit-  \M->tcrn  or  Latin  church.  315. 
Is  disfra<tcd  by  I. ii turns  in  the  cause  of  Atliana- 
sius,  ;120.  Ihe  doxoloLry.  liow  introduced,  and 
how  perverted,  327.  I  he  rtveuue  of,  traii.'^lerred 
to  tlie  heathen  pricots  by  .luUan,  359. 

-  ;  ■  edict  ot  1  hciKlo^ius,  for  the  establishment 
ot  the  c.itholic  faith,  443.  Tht!  pi"OL;ressive  steps 
of  idolittry  in.  470.  Herserution  of  the  catholics 
in  .Afma,  612.  Pious  frauds  of  Uie  catholic 
clergy.  614. 

-  ■  -  how  bewildered  by  the  doctrine  of  the  In- 
carnation. 820.  Union  of  tlie  Greek  and  Latin 
churches.  835. 

-  -    -  schism  of  the  Greek  chui-c-li,  II07. 
Celestint,  pope,  esiwuses  the  party  of  Cyril  against 

Nestonus,  and  pronounces  the  dej-'raaation  of  the 
latter  from  his  episcopal  dignity,  823. 

Celtic  language,  driven  to  tlie  mountains  by  the 
I-din,  15,  7iote. 

Ctfnjo/-.  the  oltice  of,  revived  under  the  emperor 
Decitis,  99.     But  without  effect,  ib. 

Ceof.  the  manufacture  of  silk  tiist  introduced  to 
Europe  from  that  island,  66R. 

Cercii.  tlie  principal  queen  of  Attila  king  of  the 
Huns,  hir  leception  of  Maximinthe  Roman  am- 
bass.idor.  .'j62. 

Ccritu/iits.  his  opinion  of  the  twofold  nature  of  Je- 
sus Christ,  818. 

Cfj//('M,  ancient  names  given  to  that  island,  and  the 
imperfect  knowledge  of,  by  the  Romans,  366, 
jwte. 

C/ialrrdim,  the  injudicious  situation  of  this  city 
sti^nnatized  by  proverbial  contempt, 234.  A  tii- 
bunal  erected  there  by  the  emperor  Julian,  to 
try  and  punish  the  evil  ministers  of  his  prede- 
cessor Constantius,  344. 

-  -  -  a  stately  church  built  there  by  Rufinus, 
the  infamous  minister  of  the  emperor  Theodo- 
sius,  474. 

-  -    -  is  taken  by  Chosroes  IT.  king  of  Persia.  806. 
Chalc07ulyles,  the  (ireek  historian,  liis  remarks  on 

the  several  nations  of  Europe,  1199. 

C/utlonf,  battle  of,  between  the  Romans  and  At- 
tila king  of  tlie  Huns,  5*1. 

Chamai'ians  reduced  and  generously  treated  by 
Julian,  288. 

Clinncellor,  the  original  and  modem  application  of 
this  word  compared,  1.36,  note. 

Cfiaracten,  national,  the  distinction  of,  howformed, 
315. 

Chariots  of  tiie  Romans  described,  505,  Twte. 

Charlemaqne  conquers  the  kinudom  of  Lomhardv, 
884.  His  reception  at  Rome,  885.  Eludes  ful- 
filling the  promises  of  Pepin  and  himself  to  the 
Roman  poiitiflf,  886.  His  coronation  at  Rome  by 
the  pope  Ixo  111.889.  His  reign  and  character, 
890.  Extension  of  his  empire,  891.  His  neigh- 
bours and  enemies,  892.  His  successors,  893. 
His  nesociationsand  treaty  with  the  eastern  em- 
pire. 894.  State  of  his  family  and  dominions  in 
the  tenth  century,  KXKl. 

Charles  the  Fat,  emperor  of  the  Romans.  893. 

Charles  of  Anjou  subdues  Naples  and  Sicily,  1149. 
Ihe  Sicilian  I'espers,  1150.  His  character  as  a 
senator  of  Home,  1249. 

Charles  IV.  emperor  of  Geimanv, his  weakness-frnd 
poverty,  W^).  His  public  ostentation,  900.  Con- 
trast between  him  and  Aucustus,  ih. 

Charles  V.  emperor,  parallel  bet^veen  him  and 
Diocletian,  154.  And  between  the  sack  of  Rome 
by  him,  and  (hat  by  Alaric  the  Goth,  518. 

Cho'tiiy,  its  hi^h  esteem  ainons  the  ancient  Ger- 
mans, '.H).    And  the  primitive  christians,  191. 

Chemistry,  the  art  of,trom  whom  derived,  98;t. 

('her.ionesus,  Thracian,  how  fortified  by  the  empe- 
ror .Iu5tinian.677. 

Chersoiiites  assist  Constantine  the  Great  against 
the  Goths,  262.  Are  cruelly  persecuted  by  the 
Greek  emperor  Justinian  11.850. 

Chess,  the  object  of  the  game  of,  by  whom  invented, 

Childeric,  king  of  France,  deposed  under  papal 
sanction.  884. 

Children,  the  exposing  of,  a  prevailing  vice  of  an- 
tiquitv,  765.  Natural,  according  to  the  Roman 
laws,  what.  7''>8. 

China,  how  distinguished  in  ancient  history,  147, 
note.  (Ireat  numbers  of  children  aimually  ex- 
posed there,  197.  note. 

■  -  -  its  situation.  418.  The  high  chronoloiry 
claimed  by  the  historians  of,  ib.  The  great  wall 
of.  when  erected.  419.  ^Vast^vice  conquered  by 
the  northern  tribes.  420., 

-  -  -  the  Romans  supplied  with  silk  by  the  cara- 
vans from,  668. 

-  -  -  is  conquered  by  the  Moguls,  1167,  1170. 
KxpuLsionot  the  Moguls,  1170. 

Chivalrj/,  origin  ot  the  order  of,  I075. 

Chnadomar,  prince  of  tlie  Alemaimi,  taken  prisoner 
by  Julian  at  the  battle  of  Strasburg,  'J87. 

Cho.iroe.t,  king  of  Armenia,  asr-assinated  by  the 
emissaries  of  Sapor  kin;^  of  Pei-sia,  U*?- 

ChosToes,  son  of  Tiridates,  king  of  Armenia,  his 
character,  266. 

Chorroet  1.  king  of  Persia,  protects  the  last  sur- 
vivins;  philosophers  of  Athens,  in  his  treaty  with 
the  emperor  Justinian.  683.  I{p\  iew  of  his  his- 
tory. 720.  Sells  a  ppace  to  Justinian,  722.  His 
invasion  of  Svria.  723,  Hi^  ne^ociations  with 
Justinian,  730!  His  prospentj,  731.  Battle  of 
Melitene.  795.     His  deatli,  ib. 

Chosroes  U.  kini.'  of  Persia,  is  raised  to  the  throne 
on  thedepositionof  his  father  I  lormouz,  798.  Is 
reduced  to  implore  tlie  assistance  of  the  emperor 
Maurice,  ib.  His  restoration  and  policy,  799. 
Conquers  Syria,  806.  Palestine,  ib.  ligypt  and 
Asia  Minor,  807-  His  reiim  and  masmificence, 
ih.  Rejects  tlie  Mahometan  religion,  808.  Im- 
poses an   ignominious  peace  on   the  emperor 


?Ierarlius,  809.  His  flight,  dc|Wsition,  and 
death,  814. 

Chozars,  the  horde  of,  sent  by  the  Turks  to  the 
assistjtuce  of  the  emperor  Heraclius.  813. 

Christ,  the  tVstival  of  his  birth,  why  fixed  by  the 
Itomans  at  the  winter  solstice,  3:18.  noie. 

Christians,  primitivr,  the  vaiious  sects  into  which 
thev  branched  out.  180.  Ascrilwd  the  pagan 
idolatry  to  the  aetiKV  of  <la;mons,  1^.  Helieved 
the  end  of  the  world  to  be  near  at  hand,  185. 
The  miraculous  powers  ascribed  to  the  primitive 
church,  187.  J  heir  faith  stronger  than  in  modern 
times,  188.  I  heir  superior  virtur  and  austt-nty, 
189.  Repentance,  a  virtue  in  hiyh  eMeem  anmni' 
them,  ib.  '1  heir  notionsof  marriai-c  .uid  chastil\  . 
191.  They  disclaim  war  and  i;o\(.-i  himnl,  ib. 
"Were  active  however  in  the  internal  uovciiiiinMit 
of  their  own  society,  l'.>2.  I'lsln'ps.  191.  Sy- 
nods, ib.  Meiropolitans  and  primates,  1'.'4. 
Bishop  of  Rome,  ih.  1  heir  probable  proportion 
to  the  pagan  subjects  of  the  empire  nefore  the 
conversion  of  Constantine  the  Great,  202.  In- 
quiry into  their  pei-secutions,  2o5.  \Vliy  more 
odious  to  tlif  i^DvciniiiL;  powers  than  the  Jews. 
206.  Their  reli^'inus  meetings  suspected,  20J!. 
Are  persecuted  by  Nero,  as  the  incendiaries  of 
Rome,  210,  Insliuctions  of  the  emperor  J  raj  an 
to  Pliny  the  Youmier  for  the  regulation  of  his 
conduct  towards  them,  214.  Remained  exposetl 
to  popular  resentment  on  public  festivities,  ib. 
LeL'al  mode  of  proceeding  against  Ihmi,  215. 
The  ardour  with  which  they  courifd  martyrdom. 
218.  When  allowed  to  erect  place?  for  public 
worship.  221.  1  heir  persecutiim  under  Diocle- 
tian and  his  associates.  225.  An  eiii:t  of  tolera- 
tion for  them  published  by  Galerius  just  before 
his  death.  2.30.  Some  cnnsiHcratintis  necessary 
to  be  attended  to  in  reariim,'  (lie  snlleiini.'s  of  the 
martyrs.  231.  Edict  of  Mil-m  pnMisli. d  by  Con- 
stantine tlie  (ireat.  2',l2.  I'ulitniil  rionnmenda- 
tionsof  the  christian  iimrality  to  Constantine,  ib. 
Jheory  and  practice  of  passive  obeilience,  293. 
Their  loyalty  and  zeal.  291.  ihe  sacrament  of 
baptism,  how  administered  in  early  times,  299. 
Extraordinary  propagation  of  cliristianity  after 
it  obtained  tlie  imperial  sanction,  299,  3(X).  Be- 
comes the  established  religion  of  the  Roman 
empire,  30O.  .Spiritual  and  temporal  powers 
distinguished,  301.  Review  of  the  episcopal 
order  in  the  church,  ih.  Ihe  ecclesiaslical  re- 
venue of  each  diocese,  how  ilivideiL  3ii4.  1  heir 
legislative  assemblies.  306.  I"<ii(t  of  Constantine 
the  Great  against  heretics.  St*?.  Ahjttrious 
doctrine  of  the  I  rinity.  310.  Tlie  doctrines  of 
the  catholic  church,  how  discriminated  from  the 
opinions  of  the  Platonic  school,  311.  (itneral 
character  of  the  christian  sects.  331.  Christian 
schools  prohibited  by  the  emperor  Julian,  359. 
They  are  removed  from  all  c)Mices  of  trust,  360. 
Are  obliged  to  reinstate  the  pagan  temples,  ib. 
Their  imprudent  and  irregular  zeal  against 
idolatry,  365. 

Christians,  distinction  of,  into  nilgar  and  ascetic, 
602.    Conversion  of  the  barbarous  nations,  609. 

Christianity,  inquiry  into  the  prosress  and  esta- 
blishment of.  176.  Religion  and  character  of 
the  Jews,   177.     Ihe  Jewish  relision  the   basis 

■  of  chrislianityj  179.  Ts  oft'eied  to  all  mankind, 
ih.  The  sects  into  which  the  christians  divided. 
180.  1  he  theology  of,  reduced  to  a  systematical 
form  in  the  school  of  Alexandria,  2l)ii.  Inju- 
dicious conduct  (\f  its  early  advocates,  20t.  Its 
persecutions,  205.  l-'irst  erection  of  churches.  221. 

-  -  -  -  the  sv.stem  of,  found  in  Plato's  doc- 
trine of  the  Loyos.  310. 

-  -  -  -  salutary  effects  resultim;  from  the  con- 
version of  the  barbarous  natitjns,  610. 

-  -  -  -  its  progiess  in  the  Noith  of  Europe, 
1031. 

Chrpiaphiiis  the  eunuch  engages  Edecon  to  assas- 
sinate his  kini;  Attila.  564.  Is  put  to  death  by 
the  empress  Pulc'.eria,  565.  Assisted  at  tlie 
second  council  of  Ephesus.  826. 

Chrj/wcheir,  general  of  the  re\itlted  Paulicians. 
overruns  and  pillages  Asia  Minor,  1015.  His 
death,  1016. 

Chrysohra^,  Manuel,  the  Greek  envov,  his  cha- 
racter, 1210.  His  admiration  of  Rome  and 
Constantinoi>le.  1213. 

Chrysopolis,  battle  of.  between  Constantine  the 
Great  and  Licinins.  176. 

Chr^sostiim,  St.  liis  account  of  the  pompous  luxury 
ot  the  emperor  Arcadius.  5-30.  Protects  his 
fugitive  patron  the  eunuch  Eutropius.  ,534.  His- 
tory of  his  promotion  to  the  arcniepiscopal  see 
of  Constantinople,  536.  His  character  and  ad- 
ministration. 5.'16,  5.37-  His  persecution,  538. 
His  deatli,  539.  His  relics  removed  to  Con- 
stantinople, ib.  His  encomium  on  the  monastic 
life,  604,  note. 

Churches,  christian,  the  first  erection  of,  221. 
Demolition  of,  under  Diodctian,  227.  Splen- 
dour of.  under  Cinistautm'-  the  Great,  ;iU3. 
Seven,  of  Asia,  the  Lite  ot.  Il7;t. 

Cyhalis,  battle  of.  betwceu  ConstiUitlne  the  Great 
and  Licinius.  172. 

Cicero,  his  view  of  the  philosophical  opinions  as  to 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  184.  His  encomium 
on  the  study  of  the  law,  751.  System  of  his 
repnhlte.  758. 

Cirnmeriiin  darkness,  tlie  expression  of,  whence 
derived,  .5t)5,  nott. 

Circumcellions  of  Africa,  Donatist  schismatics, 
history  of  their  revolt,  330.  I  heir  reliaioiis 
suicides,  ih.  Persecution  of,  by  the  emperor 
Ilonoriiis.  548. 

Cirntmciswn  of  twth  sexes,  a  physical  custom  in 
.T.thjopia,  unconnected  with  religion,  814. 

Circus,  Homan,  the  four  tactions  in.  described, 
664.  Constantinople,  and  the  eastern  empire, 
distracted  by  tliese  factions,  ib. 

Ciiits  in  the  Roman  empire  enumerated,  19. 


CitUs,  commercial,  of  Italy,  rise  and  government 

of.  897 . 
Citicenj  of  Rome,  motive  of  Cai"acalla  for  extenti- 
iny  the  privileges  of,  to  all  the  free  inhabitants 
of  the  empire,  (53.  66.    Political  tendency  of  this 
"rant.  66. 
City,  the  hirth  of  a  new  one,  how  celebrated  by 

ttie  "Romans,  ^36,  vote. 
Chiiians  ot  Rome,  origin  of  the  profession,  and 

the  three  periods  in  the  history  ot,  757 .  "58. 
CiviJis,  the  Batavian,  his  successful  revolt  against 

the  Romans,  93. 
Claudian  the  poet,  and  panf  gyrist  of  Stilicho.  his 
works  suppiv  the  deticieiicies  of  history,  477. 
Celebrates  the  murder  of  Rufinus,  47«.  His 
death  and  character,  499.  300.  His  character  of 
the  eunuch  Eutropius.  5.31. 
C/awrfIu-^,  emperor,  chosen  by  the  prEetorian  guards, 

without  the  concurrence  of  the  senate,  29. 
Claudius,    emperor,  successor   to    Gallienus,    his 

character  and  elevation  to  the  throne,  113. 
Cleander.  minister  of  the  emperor  Commodus,  his 

history,  36. 
Clemens.  Flavius.  and  his  wife  Domitilla,  why 

distinsuished  as  christian  mart>TS,  1213. 
Clement  III.  pope,  and  the  emperor  Hemy  III. 
mutually   confirm  each   other  s   sovereign    cha- 
racters. It>i6. 
Clement  V.  pope,  transfers  the  holy  see  from  Rome 

to  Avi^on.  1254. 
Clergy,  when  first  distinguished  from  the  lait>', 
193,  301. 

-    -    -  the  ranks  and  numbers  of,  how  multiplied. 
303.    Their  property,   ih.     Iheir  ofi'euces  only 
cognizable  by    their  own  order,  304.     Valenti- 
nian's  edict  to  restrain  the  avarice  of,  397. 
Clbdian,  the  first  of  the  Merovingian  race  of  kings 

of  the  Franks  in  Gaul,  his  reifm.  568. 
Clodim  Albinus,  sovernor  of  Britain,  his  steady 
fidelity  during  the    revolutions   at    Rome,   43. 
Declares  himself  against  Julianus,  44. 
Clotilda,  niece  of  the  king  of  Burgnndy,  is  married 
to  Clovis  king  of  the  Franks,  and  converts  her 
pagan  husband,  621.     Exhorts  her   husband  to 
the  Gothic  war,  6C4. 
Claris,  king  of  the  Franks,  his  descent,  and  reign, 

619. 
Clvven7is,  his  account  of  the  objects  of  adoration 

anions  the  ancient  Germans.  91,  note. 
Cochineal,  importance  of  the  discovery  of,  in  the 

art  of  dveing,  667,  note. 
Code  of  Justiman.  how  formed,  760.    New  edition 

of.  763. 
Codicth,   how  fai   admitted  by  the   Roman  law 

respecting  testaments,  771- 
Cetnobites,  in  monkish  history,  described,  607. 
Coinage,  how  regulated  by  the  Roman  emperors, 

1C48. 
Colc/ios,   the  modem   Mingrelia,  described,  725. 
Manners  of  the  natives,  726.     Revolt  of,  from 
the  Romans  to  the  Persians,  and  repentance,  728- 
Colchian  war.  in  consequence,  729. 
Coliseum,  of  the  emperor  Titus,  obser\'ations  on, 

1281.    Exhibition  of  a  bull-feast  in,  1282. 
CoHyridian  heretics,  an  account  of.  913. 
Colonies,  Roman,  how  planted.  15. 
Colunna,  histor>-  of  the  Roman  family  of,  1256. 
Colosms  of  Rhodes,  some  account  of,  952. 
Columns  of  Hercules,  their  situation,  11. 
Comana,  the  rich  temple  of,  suppressed,  and  the 
revenues  confiscated,   by  the   emperors  of  the 
east  250  '^51. 
Combat,  judicial,  oriigin  of.  in  the  Salic  laws,  629. 
The  lawsof,  accordmg  to  the  assize  of  Jerusalem. 
1189.    Apoloe>'  for  the  practice  of,  1144,  mite. 
Comets,  account  of  those  which  appeared  in  the 

reign  of  .lustinian,  749- 
Comjiientiobts,  his  disgraceful  warfare  against  the 

Avars,  802. 
Commodus,  empeior,  his  education,  character,  and 

reign,  34. 
Comju-ni,  origin  of  the  family  of,  on  the  throne  of 

Constantinople,  864.     Its  extinction,  1239. 
Conception,  immaculate,  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the 

doctrine  of,  from  whence  derived,  912. 
Concubine,   according  to  the   Roman  civil   law. 

explained,  768.  .     .  . 

Confiagration,    genei-al,     ideas    of   the    primUive 

christians  concerning,  186. 
Ctmqve^t.  the  vanity  of,  not  so  justifiable  as  the 
desire  of  spoil,  4W.    Is  rather  achieved  by  art 
than  personal  valour,  554.       . 
Conrad  III.  emperor,  engages  in  (he  second  cru- 
sade, lOQl.    His  disastrous  expedition,  1193. 
Conrad  of  Montferrat  defends  'lyre  against  Sala- 

din,  1100.    Is  assassinated,  1102. 
Constance,  treatj'  of,  898.       .  .      „     ^       . 

Ctmstam,  the  third  son  ot  Constantme  tile  Great. 
is  sent  to  govern  the  western  provmces  of  the 
empire.  261.  Division  of  the  empire  among  him 
and  his  brothers,  on  the  death  of  their  father,  265. 
Is  invaded  by  his  brother  Constantme,  208.  Is 
killed,  on  the  usun>ation  of  Magnentius,  269. 
Espoused  the  cause  of  Athanasius  against  his 
brother  Constantius,  .122. 
Constans  II.  emperor  of  Constantinople,  848. 
Cmistaniia.  princes,  grand-daughter  ot  Constan- 
•tine  the  Great,  is  carried  by  lier  moUier  to  the 
camp  of  the  usurper"  Procopius,  392.  Narrowly 
escapes  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Quadi,  412. 
Marries  the  emperor  Oratian.  413. 
Constaiiinia.  daughter  of  Constantme  the  Gi-eat. 
and  wid<.w  of  Ilannibalianus.  ulaces  the  diadem 
on  tlie  head  of  the  ufueral  \  etranio,  269.  Is 
married  to  Gallus,  274,  Her  character,  t/>. 
Dies,  276.  ,, 

Constaiiitna,  widow  of  tlie  eastern  emperor  Mau- 
rice, the  cruel  fate  of,  and  her  daughters,  8iV4. 
Consiantine  the  Great,  tiie  several  opinions  as  to 
the  place  of  his  birth.  1^.  His  history.  158,  159. 
He  IS  saluted  emperor  by  the  British  legions  on 
the  death  of  his  father,  \b>).    Marries  Tausta. 
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the  daughter  of  Maximian.  161.  Puts  Maximian 
to  death,  164.  General  review  ot  his  admmis- 
ti-ation  in  Gaul,  165.  Undertakes  to  deliver 
Rome  from  the  tyranny  of  Maxenlius,  166.  De- 
feats Ma-\eiitius,  and  enters  Home,  368.  His 
alliance  with  Licinius,  170.  Defeats  Licmius. 
172.  Peace  concluded  with  Licinius,  17:J.  His 
laws,  ib.  Chastises  the  Gotlis,  174.  Second  civil 
war  with  Licinius,  ib. 

■  ■  ■  motives  which  induced  him  to  make  By- 
zantium thtf  capital  of  his  empire,  233. '  Declares 
his  determination  to  spring  trom  divine  com- 
mand, 236.  Despoils  other  cities  of  their  orna- 
ments to  decorate  his  new  capital,  237.  Cere- 
mony of  dedicating  his  new  city.  239.  Form  ot 
civil  and  military  administration  established 
there.  240.  Separates  the  civil  from  the  military 
administration,  246.  Corrupted  military  disci- 
pline, ib.  His  character,  256.  Account  ot  his 
tamily.  257-    His  jealousy  of  his  s<^>n  Crispus, 

258.  Mysterious  deatlis  of  Crispus  and  Licinius. 

259.  His  repentance  and  acts  of  atonement  in- 
quired into,  ib.  His  sons  and  nephews,  260. 
Sends  them  to  superintend  tlie  several  provinces 
of  the  empire.  261.  Assists  the  Sarmatians.  and 
provokes  the  Goths,  202.  Reduces  the  Goths  to 
peace,  263.  His  death.  r5.  Attempt  to  ascertain 
the  date  of  his  conversion  to  Christianity.  2y0. 
His  pagan  superstition,  291.  Protects  the  chris- 
tians in  Gaul,  i/i.  Publishes  the  edict  of  Milan. 
292.  Motives  which  recommended  the  christians 
to  his  favour,  tb.  Exhorts  his  subiects  to  embrace 
the  christian  profession.  294.  His  famous  stand- 
ard the  Labarum  described,  295.  His  celebrated 
vision  previous  to  his  battle  with  Maxentius,296. 
Story  of  tlie  miraculous  cross  'in  the  air.  297. 
His  conversion  accounted  for.  from  natural  und 
piobable  causes,  ib.  His  theological  discourses, 
298.  His  devotion  and  privileges,  ih.  1  he  delay 
of  his  baptism  accounted  for,  299-  Is  comme- 
morated as  a  saint  by  the  Greeks,  ib.  His  edict 
aeainst  heretics.  307.  Favours  the  cause  ot  Caeci- 
lian  asainst  Donatus,  308.  His  sensible  letter  to 
the  bishop  of  Alexandria,  316.  How  prevailed 
onto  ratilv  the  >iicene  creed,  317-  His  levity  in 
reliirion,  I'A.  Granted  a  toleration  to  his  pagan 
subjects.  331.  His  reform  of  pagan  abuses,  ib. 
Was  associated  with  the  heathen  deities  alter  his 
death,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate.  332.  His  dis- 
coveo'  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  356. 

Constantinc.  publication  of  his  fictitious  donation 
to  the  bishops  of  Rome,  886.     Fabulous  interdic- 
tion of  mairiage  with  sfrangeis,  ascribed  to  him, 
1003. 
Constantine  II.  the  son  of  Constantme  the  Great, 
is  sent  to  preside  over  Gaul.  261.     Division  01 
the  empire  among  him  and  his  brothers,  on  the 
death  of  their  father,  265.    Invades  his  brother 
Constans,  and  is  killed,  268. 
Constantme  111.  emperor  of  Constantinople,  &i7. 
dnutantine  IV.  Pogonatus,  emperor  of  Constan- 
tinople, 848. 
Constantine,  V.  Copronvmus.  emperor  of  Constan- 
tinople, 851.    Fates  of  his  five  sons,  a5.'5.    Revolt 
of  Artavasdcs.and  troubles  on  account  of  image 
worship.  878.    Abolishes  the  monkish  order.  879. 
Ccmstantine  VI.  emperor  of  Constantinople.  853. 
Cmisiantine   VII.    Porphyrogcnitus.    emperor    of 
Constantinople.  860.    His  cautions  against  dis- 
covering the  secret  of  the  Greek  fire,  975-    Ac- 
count of  his  works.  994.    Their  imperfections 
pointed  out,  995.     H  is  account  of  the  ceremonies 
of  the  Byzantine  court,  1003.    Justifies  tlie  mar- 
riage of'^his  son   with  Uie  princess   Beriiia  of 
France.  1*. 
Coiutantine  VIII.  emperor  of  Constantinople,  8l50. 
Constantine  IX.  emperor  of  Constantinople.  8t)2. 
Cmstantine  X.    Monomachus,  emperor  of  Con 
stantinople.  864. 
,  Cojistntitinf   XI.    Ducas,  empeior  of  Constanti- 
nople, 865.  ^  ,     ^ 
CoJistantine  Palieologus.  the  last  of  the  Greek  em- 
perors, his  reign,  1222. 
Constantine  Sylvanuj,  founder  ot  the  Paulicians. 

his  death,  1014.  .     . 

Constantine,  a  private  soldier  in  Britain,  elected 
emperor  for  the  sake  of  his  name,  495.  He  re- 
duces Gaul  and  Spain,  496,  522.  His  reduction 
and  death,  .523.  .      .     ,     , 

Conit'indnc,  general  under  Belisarius  in  Italy,  his 

death,  "t^q. 
Consfantmople,  its  situation  described,  with  the 
motives  wliich  induced  Constantme  the  Great  to 
make  this  city  the  capital  of  his  empire,  233.  Its 
local  advantages,  235.  Its  extent.  2;i6.  Progres.s 
of  the  work.  237.  Principal  editices,  lA-  How 
furnished  with  inhabitants.  2.38.  Privileges 
granted  to  it.  2.39.  Us  dedication,  tb.  Review 
of  the  new  form  of  civil  and  military  adminis- 
tration established  there,  240.  Is  allotted  to 
Constantine  the  Younger,  in  the  division  ot  (he 
empire,  on  the  emperor's  death.  2tVi.  \ioleiit 
contests  there  between  the  rival  bishops.  Paul 
and  Macedonius.  328.  Bloody  engagements  be- 
tween the  Athanasiansand  Arians  on  the  removal 
of  the  body  of  Constantine,  329.  rrainiphant 
entry  of  the  emperor  Julian.  ;>41.  The  senate  of. 
allowed  the  same  powers  and  honours  as  that  at 
Rome.  346.  Arrival  of  Valens.  as  emjiemr  of 
the  Fast.  390.     Revolt  of  Procopius.  .391. 

-  -  -  •  continued  the  principal  seat  of  the  Anan 
heresy,  during  the  reiun  of  Constantius  and  Va- 
lens. 443.  Is  purged  from  .^rianism  l>^'  the  em- 
peror Theodosuis,  4-15.  Council  ot.  44(>.  Is  en- 
riched \^  the  boiiies  of  saints  and  martyrs.  470. 
I nsuirectiou against Gamas and  his  Anan(.oths. 
5:15.  Pei-secntion  of  the  archbishop.  M.  t  hry- 
.sostom.  5:«.  Popular  tnmutt-s  <m  his  account. 
1^.     Earthquake  there.  55". 

-  -  -  -  the  citv  and  eastern  empire  distracted  by 
the  factions  of  t"liecii-cus.Gl>4.  Voundation  ot  the 
chuiThof  St.  Sp|>hia,  674.    Other  churches  erected 
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there  by  Justinian,  675.  Triumph  of  Belisarius 
over  the  Vandals,  694.  State  of  the  armies  under 
the  emperor  Maurice.  802.  i  he  annies  «nd  city 
revolt  against  him,  803.  Deliverance  ol  the  aty 
from  the  Persians  and  Avars,  812.  Religious 
war  about  the  Trisagion,  830.       .  .       ,_.  , 

-  -  -  -  prospectus  of  the  remammg  history  or 
the  eastern  empire,  845.  Summary  review  ot  the 
five  dynasties  of  the  Greek  empire,  873.  I  umults 
in  tlie  city  to  oppose  the  destruction  of  images. 
878.  Abolition  of  the  monki.sh  order  by  Con- 
stantine, 879.  First  siege  of,  by  the  Saracens. 
972.  Second  siege  by  tlie  Saracens,  973.  Review 
of  the  provinces  of  the  Greek  empire  in  the  tenth 
century.  996.  Riches  of  the  city  qt  Constanti- 
nople. OOy.  The  imperial  palace  ot,  ib.  Offices 
of  state,  loot.  Military  character  of  the  Greeks. 
1006.  The  name  and  thaiacter  of  Romans  sup- 
ported to  the  last.  KilO.  Decline  and  revival  of 
literature.  (A.  The  city  menaced  by  the  Turks, 
1024.  Account  of  the  Varangians,  1026.  ?saval 
expeditions  of  the  Russians  against  the  citj-, 
1027. 

-  -  -  -  origin  of  the  separation  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  churches,  II07.  Massacre  of  the 
Latins.  1110.  Invasion  ot  the  Greek  empire, 
and  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the  crusaders, 
1117  'Ihe  citv  taken,  and  Isaac  Angelus  re- 
stored, 1119.  "Part  ol  the  city  burnt  by  the 
Latins,  1120.  Second  siege  ot  the  city  by  the 
Latins.  1121.  Is  pillaged.  1122.  Account  of 
the  statues  destroyed,  1124.  Partition  ot  the 
Greek  empire  hv  tite  French  and  \  enetians, 
1125.  The  Greek's  rise  against  their  I^tin  con- 
querors. 1129.  The  citv  retaken  by  the  Greeks, 
1135.  Ihe  suburb  of  Galata  a-ssiLmed  to  the 
Genoese.  II6I-  Hostilities  between  the  Genoese 
and  the  emperor,  3162.  How  the  city  escaped 
the  Moguls.  1171.  Is  besieged  by  the  sultan 
Amuratli  II.  1192.  Is  compared  with  Rome, 
1213.  Is  besieged  by  Mahomet  H.  sultan  ol  tiie 
Turks,  1228.  Is  stormed  and  taken,  1235.  Be- 
comes the  capital  of  the  Turkish  empire,  1238. 

Constantius  Chlorus,  governor  of  Dalmatia.  was 
intended  to  be  adopted  by  the  emperor  Cains, 
in  the  room  of  his  vicious  son  Carinus,  137-  H 
associated  as  Casar  by  Diocletian  in  his  admi- 
nistration, 141.  Assumes  the  title  of  Augustus, 
on  the  abdication  of  Diocletian,  157-  His  death, 
159.    Granted  a  toleration  to  the  christians,  228. 

Constantius,  the  second  son  of  Constantine  the 
Great,  his  education.  26(1.  Is  sent  to  eovem  the 
eastern  provinces  of  the  empire.  C6i.  Seizes 
Constantinople  on  the  death  of  his  father,  264. 
Conspires  the  death  of  his  kinsmen,  ib.  DiviBion 
of  the  empire  among  him  and  his  brothers,  265. 
R  estores  Chosroes  king  of  Armenia.  266.  Battle 
of  Singara  with  Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  tb.  Re- 
jects the  offers  of  ftlagnentms  and  N'etranio,  on 
the  plea  of  a  vision,  269.  His  oration  to  the 
Hiyrian  troops  at  the  interview  with  Vefranio. 

270.  Defeats  Magnentius  at  the  battle  ot  Mursa, 

271.  His  councils  governed  by  eunuchs,  273. 
Education  of  his  cousins  Gallus  and  Julian. 
274.  Disgrace  and  death  of  Gallus,  276.  Sends 
for  Julian  to  court,  277-  Invests  him  with  the 
title  of  Ca-sar.  278.  Visits  Rome,  279.  Pre- 
sents an  obelisk  to  that  city.  280.  1  he  Quadian 
and  Sarmatian  wars.  ib.  His  Persian  negocia- 
tions,  281.  Mismanagement  of  affairs  in  the 
east.  284.  Favours  the  Arians.  318.  His  reli- 
gious character  bv  .Ainniianus  the  historian,  ib. 
His  restless  endeavours  to  establish  an  uni- 
formity of  christian  doctrine.  if».  Athanasius 
driven  into  exile  bvthe  council  of  Antioch,321. 
Is  intimidated  bv  his  brother  Constans.  and  in- 
vites Athanasius  back  a^ain,  322.  Ilis  severe 
treatment  of  those  bishops  who  refused  to  con- 
cur in  deposing  Athanasius,  324.  His  scrupu- 
lous orthodoxy,  ib.  His  cautions  conduct  in  ex- 
pelling Athanasius  from  Alexandria,  .325.  His 
strenuous  efforts  to  seize  his  pei-son,  326.  Atha- 
nasius M  rites  invectives  to  expose  his  character. 
327.  Is  constrained  to  restore  I.il>erius.  bishop 
of  Rome.  328.  Supports  iMacedonius,  bishop  of 
Constantinople,  and  countenances  his  persecu- 
tions of  the  catholics  and  >'ovatiaiis.  329.  His 
conduct  toward  his  j)agan  subjects.  3:^2.  Ln\ies 
the  fame  of  Julian.  3;W.  Recalls  the  legions  from 
Gaul..3;l4.  Nesociations  between  him  and  .tu- 
lian.  3.37.  Tlis  preparations  to  oppose  Julian. 
S40.     His  death  ami  character.  341. 

Constantius,  general,  relieves  the  Bntish  emperor 
Constantine  when  l>esiegcd  in  Aries,  5C3.  His 
character  ami  victories,  ih.  His  marriage  with 
Placidia,  and  death,  544,545. 

Ciynstfiiuins.  secretary  to  Attila  kins  of  tlic  Huns. 
his  matrimonial  negociation  at  the  court  of  Con- 
stantinople. 5(">0. 

Consul,  the  olfice  of.  explained.  26.  Alteration? 
this  oflice  underwent  under  the  emperrvrs.  and 
when  Const:«itinople  t>erame  the  seat  ot  itrpire. 
241.  Ihe  othcc  ot.  suppressed  by  the  tiipu.  1 
Justinian.  683.  Is  now  sunk  to  a  wnmurci.d 
agent,  1247. 

Contracts,  the  Roman  laws  respecting,  ( i2. 

Coptu  of  Esrvpt.  brief  history  ot,  841. 

Corinth,  reviving  as  a  Roman  colony,  celebrates 
the  Isthmian  irames.  under  the  emvwror  Julian. 
546.  Tlie  isthmus  of,  lortitml  by  Ihe  emperor 
Justinian.  t*77- 

ComuatI,  iT<luction  of,  bv  the  Saxons,  637- 

Coronary  sold,  nature  ot  tliose  ofteruurs  to  the  Ro- 
man emperors.  255.  ,     ,  ... 

Coniyuis,  Matthias,  king  of  Uuneary>  his  cha- 
racter. 1220.  .  ^.       ^  .    , 

Cosmos  Imlicopleustes,  account  of  his  chnsliaa 
toi>ographv.670,  m'M.  8S7.  »e/r. 

Cosmo  of  ^letlicis.  his  character.  1212. 

CotiMcils  and  synods  of 
Antitx-h.  :*21. 
Aries.  323. 
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Councili  rtnd  syntKls  of 
Hasil.  IWl. 
Casiirta,  3'A>. 
fmUiaj-t,  61'.', 613.  09C. 
Chalreilon.  o;i».  tfJT. 
CU-niiout.  liKJlf. 
ConstaiuT,  I'JtXt.  ICiU.  1C71. 
Const«iiliiiople.  WO.  tJ33,  t»J.  877-  1109. 
Ephcsus,  Hl'I.  (W6. 
Fenarrt.  ia»4. 
FlorciitT,  1201. 
Frmiklort.  «88. 
Lyons,  (VJ2.  1134,  1148. 
Alilan.  323. 
Nice.  313.887. 
Pisa,  lCi)l 
Placeiitia,  1067- 
Hiiniiii,  316. 
Sanli  a,  322. 
Toledo.  617.  635. 
T>'if.  320. 
Count,  great  difference  between  the  ancient  and 
miKlern  application  of  this  title,  2-16.     Hy  whom 
first  invented.  lA.    Ot  the  sacreti  largesses,  under 
Const;intino  the  Great,  his  office,  250.    Ot  the 
doineitic3  in  tlie  eastern  empire,  his  nttice.'Jol. 
Courtenay,  history  of  the  family  of,  113H. 
Crescent iu.(,  consul  of  Rome,  his  vicissitudes,  and 

disgraceful  death,  897- 
Crete,  the  isle  of,  subdueil  by  the  Saracens.  9a5. 
Is    recovered  by    Micephorus   Phocas,  093.     Is 
purchased  by  the  Venetians,  1127. 
Crimes,  how  distinguished  by  the  penal  laws  of  the 

liomans,  776. 
Crtrpus,  son  of  Constantine  the  Great,  is  declared 
Ca^ar,  173.    Distinguishes  his  valourasainst  tlie 
Franks  and  Alemanni,  17-1.     Forces  the  passage 
of  tlie  Hellespont,  and  defeats  the  fleet  of  Lici- 
nius,  175.     His  character,  258.     His  mysterious 
death,  •259. 
Crtspm,  the   patrician,  manies   the   daughter    of 
Pnocas,  and  contributes  to  depose  him,  81*5.     Is 
obliged  to  turn  monk,  ih. 
Croatia,  accountof  the  kinedom  of,  1020. 
Cross,  the  ditTert-nt  sentiments  entertained  of  this  in- 
strument of  punishmeal,  by  tiie  Pa;jan  and  chris- 
tiiin  Humans.  295.   Ihe  famous  standard  of.  in  the 
army   of  Constautine   the  firtat,  described,   i/i. 
His  visions  of.  296,  297-     The  holy  sepulchre 
and  cross  of  Christ  discovered,  357-     1  he  cross 
of  Christ  undiminished  by  distribution  to  pil- 
grims, ib. 
Croa>n  of  thorns,  its  transfer  from  Constantinople 

to  Paris,  1134. 
Crtrxns,  mural  and  obsidional,  the  distinction  be- 
tween, 375.  note. 
Crusade,  the  first  resolved  on  at  the  council  of 
Clermont,  1068.  Inquiry  into  the  justice  of  the 
holy  war,  1069.  Examination  into  the  private 
motives  of  the  crusaders.  1071.  Departure  of 
the  crusaders,  1072.  Account  of  the  chiefs,  I073. 
Their  march  to  Constantinople.  1076.  Review 
of  their  numbers,  1079-  Thev  take  Nice.  U)B(). 
Battle  of  Dorylaum,  ih.  Tney  take  Antinrh. 
1082.  'I  heir  distresses,  1083.  Are  relieved  by 
the  discovery  of  the  holy  lance,  1064.  .Siege  and 
conquest  of  Jeruaaiem,  1086.  Godfrey  ot'  Bou- 
illonchosen  kingof  Jerusalem,  1067.  1  he  second 
crusade,  I091.  1  he  crusaders  ill-tieated  by  the 
Greek  emperors,  1093.  I  lie  third  crusade.  1100. 
Sie^eof  .4cre,  1101.  Fourth  and  tiftli  crusades, 
ih.  .Sixth  crusade,  1105.  Seventh  crusade,  1106. 
Recapitulation  of  the  fourth  crusade,  1114. 
General  consequences  of  the  crusades,  1136. 
Ctesip/ion,  the  city  of,  plundered  by  the  Itomans, 
82.  Its  situation  described,  .375.  Julian  de- 
clines the  siege  of  that  city,  377-  Is  sacked  by 
the  Saracens,  938. 
Cublai,  emperor  of  China,  his  character,  II70. 
Caropalata,  his  office  under  the  Greek  emperors, 

1001. 
Customs,  duties  of,  imposed  by  Augustus,  64. 
Cycle  of  indictions,  the  origin  of,  traced,  and  how 

now  employed,  252,  ?iote. 
Cpprian,  bishop  of  Carthage,  his  history  and  mar- 
tyrdom, 216. 
Cyprtis,  the  kin'.:dom  of.  bestowed  on  the  house  of 

Lusignan,  by  Iticharci  1.  of  England,  1111. 
Cyrene,  tiie  Greek  colonies  there  hnally  extermi- 
nated by  Chosroes  II.  king  of  Persia,  807. 
Cyriades,  an  obscure  fugitive,  is  set  up,  by  Sapor 
tlie  Persian  monarch,  as  emperor  ot  Rome.  lOB. 
Cyril,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  his  pompous  relation 
of  a  miraculous  appearance  of  a  celestial  cross, 
318.     His  ambiguous  character,  .357- 
Cyril.  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  his  life  and  char- 
acter, 820.    Condemns  the  heresy  of  Nestorius, 
823.     Procures   tlie  decision  of  the    council  of 
Ephesus  against  Nestorius,  ib.     His  court  in- 
triKues,  825. 
CyzinLi,  how  it  escaped  destniction  from  the  Goths, 
105.     Is  at  length  ruined    by    them.  I06.    The 
island  and  city  of,  seized  by  the  usurper  Pro- 
copius,  391. 


Daeia,  conquest  of,   by  the  emperor  Trajan,  t^. 

Its  situation,  10.      Is  overrun  by  the  Goths,  98. 

Is  resigned  to  them  by  Aurelian,  U7. 
JJamon'.  supposed  to  be  tlie  autliors"  and  objects 

of  pagan  ulolatrv,  by  the  primitive  christians. 

1K2. 
DaptsteiLs,  general  of  the  emperor  Justinian,  be- 

sieces  Petra,728.    Commands  the  Huns  in  Italy 

under  N  arses.  741. 
Daiinhcrt  archhishop  of  Pisa,  installed  patriarch  of 

Jerusalem.  10117. 
Dalmiiiia,  dc-scribcd,  9-    Produce  of  asilver  mine 

there.  64,  mUe  . 
Dahnntim,  nephew  of  Confllantine  the  Great,   is 

created    Caesar,    26l>.      Is  sent    to  govern  the 
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Ootliic  frontier.  261.    Is  cruelly   destroyed   by 
Constantius.  264. 
Damaictis,  siege  of,  by  the  Saracens,  942.    The 
city  reduced  l«Jth  by  storm  and  by  treidy,  944. 
Remarks  on  Hughes's  tragedy  of  this  siege,  945, 
note.     I'akpn  and  destroyed  by  Tamerlane,  1184. 
Damasus,  bishop  of  Rome,  edict  of  Valentinian 
addressed  to  him.  to  restrain  the  nafty  avarice 
of  the    Roman  clergy.  397-     His  bloody'  contest 
with  I'isuius  fur  tJie  episcopal  ditrnity,  3'^. 
Dat/ift,  the    Ai.ib.  his  gallant  enterprise   against 
the  castle  of  Aleppo,  950. 

Damietta  is  taken  oy  Louis  IX.  of  France,  1105. 

Datnophitus,  archbishop  of  Constantinople,  re- 
signs his  see,  rather  than  subscribe  the  Nicene 
creed,  445. 

Dttudolj,  Henry,  doge  of  Venice,  his  character, 
1113.     Ismade  despot  of  Romania;  1126. 

Daniel,  first  bishop  of  Winchester,  his  instructions 
to  St.  Boniface,  for  the  conversion  of  infidels. 
610. 

Danielis,  a  Grecian  matron,  her  presents  to  tlie 
emperor  Basil,  998.  Her  visit  to  him  at  Con- 
stantinople, KXtO.    Her  testament,  ih. 

Dauuhr,  cijurse  of  the  river,  and  the  provinces  of, 
described,  9. 

Driji/iHf,  the  sacred  grove  and  temple  of,  at  An- 
tiorh,  described,  361.  Is  converted  to  christian 
puriiosi'S  by  (Salliis,  and  restored  to  the  pagans 
by  Julian,  ih.     lite  temple  burned,  362. 

Darn,  the  fortitication  ol,  ny  Justinian,  described, 
680.  The  demolition  of,  by  the  Persians,  pre- 
vented by  peace,  722.  Is  taken  by  Cliosroes, 
king  of  Persia,  795. 

Danus,  his  scheme  for  connecting  the  continents  of 
Europe  and  Asia.  234. 

Difrkne>s,  pri-eternatural,  at  tlte  time  of  the  pas- 
sion, is  unnoticed  by  tihe  heathen  philosophers 
an<l  historians.  2o4, 

Daitagard,  the  Persian  royal  seat  of,  plundered  by 
the  emperor  Heraclius,  814. 

Datianns,  governor  of  bpain,  yields  ready  obe- 
dience to  tlie  imperial  edicts  against  tlie  chris- 
tians, 228. 

Datius,  bishop  of  Milan,  instieates  the  revolt  of 
the  l.i'.'urians  to  Justinian, '06.  Escapes  to  Con- 
stantinople on  the  taking  of  Milan  by  the  Bur- 
giindians.  7(iti. 

Dihtors,  insolvent,  cruel  punishment  of,  by  the 
law  of  the  twelve  tables,  774. 

Decemvirs,  review  uf  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables, 
754.  Their  laws  superseded  by  tlie  perpetual 
edict,  756.    Severity  of,  774. 

Deciiis,  his  exaltation  to  the  empire,  95,  Was  a 
persecutor  of  the  christians,  222. 

Deciiriims,  in  tlie  Roman  empire,  are  severely 
treated  by  the  imperial  laws,  253. 

Deification  of  the  Roman  emperors,  how  this 
species  of  idolatry  was  introduced,  28. 

Delators,  are  encouraged  by  the  emperor  Comnio- 
dus,  to  gratify  his  hatred  of  the  senate,  35.  Are 
suppressed  by  Pertinax,  40. 

Delphi,  Uie  sacred  ornaments  of  the  temple  of, 
removed  to  Constantinople  by  Constantine  the 
Great,  238,  vote. 

Democracy,  a  form  of  government  unfavourable  to 
freedom  in  a  large  state,  14.  __ 

Demosthenes,  governor  of  Cssarea,  Im  gallant  de- 
fence against,  and  heroic  escape  from.  Sapor  king 
of  Persia,  RtR. 

Dcogratias,  lii'>hop  of  Carthage,  humanely  suc- 
couis  the  captives  brought  from  Rome  by  Gen- 
seric  kin^'  ot  the  Vandals,  581. 

Derar,  iheSar.icen.  his  character,  943. 

Desiderius,  the  last  king  ot  the  Lombards,  conquer- 
ed by  Charlemagne.  884. 

Despot,  nature  of  that  title  in  the  Greek  empire, 
1001. 

Despotism  originates  in  superstition.  89,  note. 

Dtadem  assumed  by  Diocletian,  what.  152. 

Diamonds,  the  art  of  cutting  them,  unknown  to  the 
ancients,  65,  note. 

Didtus  Julianus,  purchases  tlie  imperial  dignity  at 
a  public  auction,  43. 

Dioceses  of  the  Roman  empire,  their  number  and 
government,  244. 

Diocletian,  the  manner  of  his  militar\'  election  to 
the  empire.  139.  His  birth  and  ciiaracter.  ib. 
Takes  Maximian  for  his  colleague,  14t).  Asso- 
ciates as  C;csai-s,  <lalerius.  and  Constantius 
Chlorus,  141.  His  tiiumph  in  conjunction  M'ith 
Maximian,  150.  Fixes  his  court  at  tiie  city  of 
"Nicomedia,  151.  Abdicates  the  empire.  154. 
Parallel  between  him  and  the  emperor  Charles 
V.  ib.  Pas^ef.  lii^  lili'  in  retirement  at  Salona, 
155.  His  irii|i.Liti.il  !>.  Iiuviour  toward  the  chris- 
tians, 22,'i.  <  '.\\\-.'--  ili.it  produced  the  persecution 
of  the  chnsti.ms  und.  r  ins  reign.  224. 

Dion  Cassias,  the  historian,  screened  from  the  fury 
of  the  soldiers,  by  tlie  emperor  Alexander 
Sevcrus.  62. 

Diosconis,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  his  outrageous 
behaviour  at  the  second  council  of  F.phesus,  826. 
Is  (leposed  by  tlie  council  of  Chalcedon,  828. 

Disahu,  greatkhan  of  the  Turks,  his  reception  of 
the  ambassadors  of  Justinian, 719. 

Divorce,  the  liberty  and  abuse  of,  by  the  Roman 
laws.  766.     Limitations  of,  7C7. 

Docetis,  their  peculiar  tenets,  310,  817-  Deriva- 
tion of  their  name,  310,  note. 

Dominic,  St.  L*>i"icatus,  his  fortitude  in  flagella- 
tion. 1070. 

Doniinvs,  when  tliis  epithet  was  appliedto  the  Ro- 
man emperors,  152. 

Domitian.  emptior.  his  treatment  of  his  kinsmen 
Flavins  Salnnus.  and  Flavins  t'leme^,  213. 

Domttian,  the  oriental  prjefect.  is  sent  by  the  em- 
peror Constantius  to  refonn  the  state  ot  the  east, 
then  oppressed  by  Gallus,  275.  Is  put  to  death 
there,  10. 

Donatus,  his  contest  with  Caacilian  for  the  see  of 
Carthage,  3*«.    History  of  the  schism  of  tlie  Do- 


natists,  ih.  330.    Persecution  of  the  Donatists  by 
the  emperor  HoiioriiiN,  ,'HH. 
Dorylaum.  b.iltlLol.  Iictween  sultan  Soliman  and 

the  first  rrus^iler?.   Ii>l«l. 

Doxolugy,  how  nitroduLL-d  into  the  church -service, 
and  how  perverted,  327. 

Dramatic  representations  at  Rome,  achai'acter  of, 
509. 

Dreams,  the  popular  oi>iiiion  of  the  preternatural 
origin  of,  favour.iM^  ro  tint  ot  ( Unstantinc  pre- 
vious to  his  hattl'  %Mtli  Maxcnlius,  2y6. 

Dromedary,  extraordin.iry  speed  of  this  animal, 
122.  7(0*^, 

DrowiOTiM  of  the  Greek  empire,  described,  1005. 

Dnnds,  their  power  in  Gaul  suppressed  by  the  em- 
perors Tiberius  anil  Claudius,  13. 

Druses  of  mount  l.ibanus,  a  character  of,  1065, 
note. 

Dnke,  derivation  of  that  title,  and  great  change  in 
the  modem,  from  tlie  ancient,  application  of  it, 
246. 

Durazzo,  siege  of,  by  Robert  Guiscard,  1042. 
Battle  of.  between  bim  and  the  Greek  empeior 
Alexius,  1014. 


Earthquake,  an  extraordinary  one  over  great  pai*t 
of  the  Roman  empire,  414.  Account  of  those 
that  happened  in  the  reiirn  of  Justinian,  750. 

East  India,  the  Roman  commercial  intercourse 
with  that  re^on,  22.  Commodities  of,  taxed  by 
Alexander  .Severus,65. 

Ebtonites,  account  of  that  sect,  180. 

-  -  -  -  a  confutation  of  thuir  errors,  supposed, 
by  the  primitive  fathers,  to  be  a  particular  object 
in  the  writinss  of  St.  John  the  evangelist,  310. 

-  -  -  -  their  ideas  of  the  peison  ot  Jesus  Christ, 
816. 

Eeclesiastes,  the  book  of,  why  not  likely  to  be  the 
production  of  kins  Solomon,  694,  Jiote. 

Kcckwiastical  And  civil  powers,  distinguished,  by 
the  fathers  ot  the  christian  church,  .301. 

Ecdicnts,  son  of  the  emperor  Avitus,  his  gallant 
conduct  in  Gaid,  594. 

Ecthesisoi  the  emperor  Heraclius.  834. 

Kdda,  of  IceUntI,  the  system  of  mytliology  in,  96 

Edecon,  is  sent  fioin  Attila  kina  of  the  lluns,  as 
his  ambassador  to  the  emperor  I'heodosius  the 
Younser,  560.  Engages  in  a  proposal  to  assassi- 
nate Attila,  564.  His  son  Odoacer,  the  tiist  bai"- 
barian  king  of  Italy,  598. 

Edessa,  the  purest  dialect  of  the  .Syriac  language 
spoken  there,  83,  Jwie.  The  property  of  the 
christians  there,  confiscated  by  the  emperor 
Julian,  for  the  disorderly  conduct  of  the  Arians, 
363.  Revolt  of  the  Roman  troops  there,  8it2. 
Account  of  the  school  of,  836.  History  of  the 
famous  image  there,  876.  1  he  city  and  princi- 
pality of,  seized  by  Baldwin  the  crusader,  ICWl. 
Is  retaken  by  Zenghi,  1096.    The  counts  of,  li;J8. 

Ediriof  Milan,  published  by  Constantine  the  Great, 
292. 

Edicts  of  the  pra;tors  of  Rome,  underthe  republic, 
their  nature  and  tendency,  755. 

Edoni,  why  that  name  was  applied  to  the  Roman 
enjpire  by  the  Jews,  206,  tiote. 

Edrisites,  the  Saracen  dynasty  of,  991. 

Edward  I.  of  England,  his  crusade  to  the  Holy 
Land. 1106. 

Egidiiis,  his  character,  and  revolt  in  Gaul,  589. 
His  son  Syagrius,  619. 

Egypt,  general  description  of,  10.  The  supersti- 
tions of,  with  dithculty  tolerated  at  Roii\e.  13. 
Amount  of  its  revenues.  64.  Public  works  exe- 
cuted there  by  Probus,  134.  Conduct  of  Dio- 
cletiau  there,  145.  Progress  of  Christianity  there, 
200. 

-  -  -  edict  of  the  emperor  Valens,  to  restrain 
the  number  of  recluse  monks  there.  397- 

-  -  -  the  worship  of  Serapis,  how  introduced 
there.  466.  His  temple,  and  the  Alexandrian 
library  destroved  by  bishop  'Iheophihis,  467. 
Origin  of  monkish  institutions  in.  602. 

-  -  -  great  supplies  of  wheat  furnished  by,  for 
the  city  of  Constantinople,  in  the  time  of  Justi- 
nian, 667.     F<:clesiastical  history  of.  841. 

-  -  -  reduced  by  the  Saracens,  953.  Capture  of 
Alexandria,  955.  Administration  of,  957-  De- 
scription of,  by  Anirou,  ib. 

-  -  -  the  Egyptians  take  Jerusalem  from  the 
Turks,  1085.  Egypt  conquered  by  the  lurks, 
1096.    Governmentof the  Mamalukesthere,  1106. 

Elagahalns,  is  declared  emperor  by  the  tioops  at 
Emesa,  57.  Was  the  first  Roman  who  wore  gar- 
ments of  pure  silk,  668. 

Eicpltants.  inquiry  into  the  number  of,  brought 
into  the  field  by  the  ancient  princes  of  the  east, 
a3,  7wte.  With  wliat  view  introduced  in  the  cir- 
cus at  Rome  in  the  first  Punic  war,  137. 

Elenxinian  mysteries,  why  tolerated  by  the  empe- 
ror Valentinian.  396. 

Emigratio7i  of  the  ancient  northern  nations,  the 
nature  and  motives  of,  examined,  H9. 

Emperors  of  Rome,  a  review  of  their  constitutions, 
755.  Their  legislative  power,  756.  Their  re- 
scripts, ib. 

.  .  .  -  of  Gennanv,  their  limited  powers,  898. 
Of  Constantinople, 'tlieir  pomp  and  luxury,  999- 
Officers  of  the  palace,  slate,  and  army.  1001. 
Adoration  of  the  emperor,  mode  of.  1002.  Their 
public  appearance,  ih.  Their  despotic  power, 
lOtM.  Their  navv.  1005.  They  retain  the  name 
of  Romans  to  the  last,  1010. 

Empire,  Roman,  division  of,  into  the  East  and  JVest 
empires  by  Valentinian,  390.  Extinction  of  the 
western  empire.  599. 

Encampment,  Roman,  described,  7- 

Emwdnis,  the  servile  Hatterer  of  Theodoric  the 
Ostrogoth  king  of  Italy,  is  made  bishop  of  Pavia, 
649,  note, 

Epagathns,  leader  of  themuUaous  prxtorians,  who 


murdered  their  pncfect  Vlpian,  punished  by  the 

emperor  Alexander  Severus,  62. 
EpMe^is,  the  famous  temple  of  Diana  at.  destroyed 

by  the  Goths.  106.    Couucil  of,  823.     Kpiscopal 

riots  there,  td.  ,         .  -     ,    J-    -  1 

Epicvnts,  his  legacy  to  bis  philosophical  disapies 

at  Athens.  682.  .  ^  »     r  *i. 

Epinis.  despots  of,  on  the  dismemberment  of  the 

Greek  empire,  1128.  ,,     .        ^     »■ 

Extents,  master-general  of  the  lUynan  frontier, 

IS  defeated  by  the  J^armatians,  412. 
Eramtuj,  his  merit  as  a  retormer,  1019. 
Essenians,  their  distinguishing  tenets  and  practices, 

COO 
Etuh'arist,  a  knotty  subject  to  the  first  reformers. 

Endesl  duke  of  Aquitain.  repels  the  first  Saracen 
invasion  of  France.  976.  Implores  the  aid  ot 
Charles  Martel.  977-  Recovers  his  dukedom, 
978.  J  ... 

Eudocia,  her  birth,  character,  and  marriage  with 
tlie  t-mpeior  Theodosius  the  Younger,  542.  Her 
disgrace  and  death,  343. 

Eudozia,  her  marriage  with  the  emperor  Arcadius, 
476.  Stimulates  him  to  give  up  his  tavounte 
r.utropius.  534.  Persecutes  St.Chry30stom.538. 
Her  death  and  character.  539. 

Eudi^ria,  the  daughter  of  Iheodosius  uie  younger, 
is  betrothed  to  the  voung  emperor  Valentinian 
III.  of  tlie  west,  546.  Her  character,  578.  Is 
inan-ied  to  the  emperor  Ma.\imus,  580.  Invites 
Geuseiic.  king  ot  tlie  Vandals,  to  Italy,  lA. 

Ejidi^Ttiji.  bishop  of  Constantinople,  baptizes  the 
emperor  Vatens,  396. 

Eugenitts,  the  rhelorician,  is  made  emperor  of  the 
west  bv  Arbogastes  the  Frank,  459.  Is  deteated 
and  killed  bv  Theodosius.  40o. 

Eiveniuj  IV.  pope,  his  contest  with  the  council  of 
Basil,  12i'l.  Procures  a  re  union  of  the  Latin 
and  Greek  churches,  1206.  Forms  a  league 
aeainst  the  Turks.  I£l6.  Revolt  gf  die  Roman 
citizens  against  him,  1272. 

Evmenius  the  oralorsome  account  of.  157.  ntue. 

Eunapiuj:  tne  sophist,  his  character  of  monks,  and 
of  the  objects  of  their  worship,  470. 

Eunomiarv:.  punishment  of,  by  the  edict  of  the  em- 
peror Iheodosius  against  heretics.  447. 

Eunuehs,  enuraeratedf  in  the  list  of  eastern  commo- 
dities imported  and  taxed  in  the  time  ot  Alex- 
ander Severus.  65.  They  infest  the  palace  of  the 
third  Gordian.76.  .  „ 

-  -  -  their  ascenHancv  in  the  court  or  Lonstan- 
tius,  2(3.  \\hv  thev  favoured  the  Anans.  318, 
note.  Procure  the  banishment  of  Liberius  bishop 
of  Rome,  32?.  ,        ,.  .   . ,.         . 

-  -  -  a  conspiracy  of,  to  disappomt  the  schemes 
of  Rufinus,  and  marry  the  emperor  Arcadius  to 
Eudoxia,  475.  Ihey  disti-act  the  court  ot  the 
emperor  Honorius.  512.  513.  And  govern  that 
of  Arcadius.  530.  Scheme  of  Chrysaphius  to  as- 
sassinate Attila  king  of  the  Huns.  564. 

-  -  -  the  bishop  of  Seez  and  his  whole  chapter 
castrated,  1244,  ?t('rf. 

Euric,  king  of  the  Visigoths  m  Gaul,  hts  con- 
quests in  Spain,  594.  Is  vested  witli  all  the  Ro- 
man conquests  beyond  the  Alps  by  Odoacer 
king  of  Italy,  618. 

Europe,  evidences  that  the  climate  of,  was  much 
colder  in  ancient  than  in  modern  times, 85.  Ibis 
alteration  accounted  for,  86. 

-  -  -  final  division  of,  between  the  western  and 
eastern  empires,  473.  Is  ravaged  by  Attila  king 
of  the  Huns,  557-  Is  now  one  great  republic, 
643. 

Eiuebia,  empress,  wife  of  ConstanUus,  her  steady 
friendship  to  ,lulian,_277.  Is  accused  of  arts  to 
deprive  Julian  of  children,  278. 

Eusebius.  his  character  of  the  followers  of  Arte- 
mon,  203.  His  own  character.  231.  His  stor>- 
of  the  miraculous  appearance  of  the  cross  in  the 
sky  to  Constantine  the  Great,  297- 

Eutropiiu  the  eunuch,  great  chamberlain  to  the 
emperor  Arcadius.  concerts  his  mairiage  wnth 
Eudoxia,  in  opposition  to  the  views  of  Ruhnus. 
475.  Succeeds  Rufinus  in  the  emperor's  con- 
fidence. 478.  His  character  and  admmistration, 
531.  Provides  for  his  ovm  security,  in  a  new 
law  against  treason,  532.  Takes  sanctuary  with 
St.  Chrvsostom.  534.     His  death,  535._ 

Euti/c/ies,  his  opinion  on  the  subject  ot  the  incar- 
nation supported  by  the  second  council  at 
Ephesus,  826.  And  adhered  to  by  the  Arme- 
nians, SH).  ,  ,  . 

Euxine  Sea,  description  of  the  vessels  used  m  na- 
\i2atin2,  lo4.  ^  ,  ,  c    ^ 

Eialtaiion  of  the  cross,  ongm  of  Uie  annual  festi- 
val oi,  815.  .        ,_       ^  . 

Exarch,  under  the  Greek  empire,  the  office  and 
rank  of.  884.  Uf  Ravenna,  the  government  of 
Italy  settled  in.  and  administered  by,  745-  788. 

Escise  duties  imposed  by  Augustus.  05. 

Excommunicatwn  from  chrisfian  communion,  the 
origin  of,  107.  305. 

Eiiie.  voluntarj".  under  accusation  and  conscious 
guilt,  its  advantages  anong  the  Romans,  778. 


Faith  and  lis  operations  defined,  189. 

Fd/caWiw,  Huso,  character  of  his  Ihuona  Stnila. 
1051,  7iote.  Tlis  lamentation  on  the  Irauster  ot 
the  sovereignty  of  tJie  island  to  tlie  emperor 
Henr>'  VI. "105*2.  ^  ,    , 

Fathers  of  the  christian  church,  cause  of  their  aus- 
tere morality,  190.  .     ,  „  .       „     ,^      . 

Fausta,  empress,  wite  of  Constantine  the  C>reat, 
causes  of  ner  being  put  to  death,  260. 

Faustina,  wife  of  fllarcus  Antoninus,  her  cha- 
racter, 33. 

Faiatiria.  the  widow  of  the  emperor  Constantnis. 
countenances  the  revolt  of  Procopius  against  the 
emperor  Valens.  392. 


GENERAL  INDEX. 

Feslivals,  pagan,  great  offence  taken  at,  by  the 
primitive  chiistians,  183. 

Feudal  government,  the  rudiments  of,  to  be  found 
among  the  Scythians,  418. 

Figures,  numeral,  occasion  of  their  first  public  and 
himiliar  use.  973. 

Finances  of  tlie  Roman  empire,  whdn  the  seat  of 
it  was  removed  to  Constantinople,  reviewed,  252. 

Fiagal,  his  questionable  history,  whether  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  invasiou  of  Caledonia  by  the 
emperor  Severus,  52. 

Fire,  Greek,  the  Saracen  fleet  destroyed  by,  in  (he 
harbour  of  Constantinople,  974.  Is  long  pre- 
served as  a  secret,  975.  Its  effects  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  gunpowder,  1006. 

Firrrrus,  an  Egyptian  merchant,  his  revolt  against 
the  emperor  Aurelian,  123. 

Fnmus  ttie  Moor,  history  of  his  revolt  against  the 
emperor  Valentinian,  405. 

Flageitation.  its  efficacy  in  penance,  and  how 
proportioned,  1070. 

Fiamens,  Roman,  their  number,  and  peculiar 
office,  462. 

Flamintan  wav,  its  course  described,  7-12,  note. 

Flavian,  archbishop  of  Constantinople,  is  killed  at 
the  second  council  of  Ephesus.  826,827. 

Fleece,  golden,  probable  origm  of  the  fable  of. 
726. 

Florence,  the  foundation  of  that  city,  492.  note.  Is 
besieged  by  Radagaisus,  and  relieved  by  Stili- 
cho,  lb. 

Florentius,  praetorian  prsefect  of  Gaul  under  Con- 
stantius,  his  character,  289.  334.  Is  condemned 
by  the  tribunal  of  Cbalcedun,  but  suffered  to 
escape  bv^  Julian.  344. 

f/criaK7/j,  "brother  of  the  emperor  Tacitus,  his  eager 
usurpation  of  the  imperial  dienity,  129- 

Falix  IS  consecrated  bishop  of  Rome,  to  supersede 
Liberius,  who  was  exiled,  328.  He  is  violently 
expelled,  and  his  adherents  slaughtered,  ib. 

Felix,  an  Atiican  bishop,  his  martyrdom,  227. 

l-orntcation,  a  doubtful  plea  for  divorce,  by  gospel 
authority,  767.  "«(«- 

France,  modern,  computation  of  the  number  of  its 
inhabitants,  and  the  average  of  their  tajiation, 
254.  ^  ^     . 

-  -  -  the  name  of.  whence  derived,  631.  Deri- 
vation of  the  French  language,  633.  Twie. 

-  '  -  Childeric  deposed,  and  Pepin  appointed 
king,  bv  papal  sanction,  884.  Reign  and  cha- 
racter of  Chaiiemagne,890.  Invasionof,  by  the 
Saracens.  976. 

Frangipani,  Censio,  his  profane  violation  of  the 
persons  of  pope  Gelasius  II.  and  his  college  of 
cardinals,  1244.  Derivation  of  his  family  name 
l^i56. 

Franks,  their  origin  and  confederacy,  101.  They 
invade  Gaul,  and  ravage  Spain.  1^>2.  Ihey  pass 
over  into  Africa,  ib.  Sold  and  successful  return 
of  a  colony  ot,  iTom  the  sea  of  Pontus,  by  sea, 
133. 

.  .  -  they  overrun  and  establish  themselves  at 
Toxandria  in  Germanj  ,  284. 

-  -  -  their  fidelity  to  the  Roman  government, 
494.  Orisin  of  die  Merovingian  race  of  their 
kinss.  568.  How  converted  to  christianiti.',  610. 
Refen  of  their  king  Clovis.  619.  Final  esla- 
blisfiraent  of  the  French  monarchy  in  Gaul,  626. 
Their  laws,  627-  Give  the  name  of  France  to 
their  conquests  in  Gaul,  631.  1  hey  degenerate 
into  a  state  of  anarciiv.  034. 

-  -    -  they  invade  Italy.  708.  744. 

-  -    -  their  militarv  character.  1008. 

Frazifta  the  Goth,  his  character,  and  deadly  quar- 
rel with  his  countr>Tnan  Priulf,  4.39.  His  oper- 
ations against  Gainas.  535. 

Frederic  I.  emperor  of  Germany,  his  tyranny  in 
Italy,  808.  Ensases  in  the  third  crusade,  1092. 
His 'disastrous  expedition,  U>y3.  1094.  1100.  Sa- 
crifices Arnold  ot  Brescia  to  the  pope.  1246.  His 
replv  to  the  Roman  ambassadors.  1251. 

Frede'nc  II.  is  driven  outof  Italy.  898.    His  dis- 

¥u(es  with  the  pope,  and  reUictantcnisade.  1104. 
-xhorts  the  European  princes  to  unite  in  oppos- 
ing the  Tartars,  1169. 
Fredertc  111.  die  last  emperor  crowned  at  Rome, 

Freemen  of  Laconia,  account  of,  997- 

Fritigem,  tlie  Gothicchiet\  extricates  himself  from 
the  hands  of  Lupicinus.  governor  of  1  brace. 
426.  Defeats  him.  /-*.  Battle  ot  Salices,  428. 
His  strength  rtrmited  by  tlie  accession  or  new 
tribes,  ib~  Necociates  with  Valens.  4:V).  Bat- 
tle of  Hadrianople,  431.  I'he  union  of  the  Go- 
thic tribes  broken  hv  his  death.  436. 

Freedmai.  among  the  Romans,  their  rank  m  so- 
ciet\',  764.  .    , 

Frumentins  was  the  first  christian  missionary  m 
Abyssinia.  .30l\  . .        ,.    ^     _. 

Fti/k'of  Neuilly,  his  ardour  m  preadung  the  fourth 
crusade,  1112. 


Gabi»i»-f,  king  of  the  Quadi.  is  treacherously  mur- 
dered by  Marvellinusgnvenior  of  Valeria.  411, 

Gat/lard,  M.,  character  of  his  Historte  ee  Charlt- 
m(jj7«<'.  890. '«"«■•  ,  ,     -.,-.. 

Gflfjwc  the  Goth  is  commissioned  by  Stilicho  to 
e.\ecate  his  revenge  on  liutmus.  pncfert  ot  the 
east.  478.  His  i-ondnct  in  the  war  nvamst  the 
revolter  Tribisild.  5;i4.  .'oins  him,  M5.  His 
(light  and  death,  536. 

Gala,  prohjtble  derivation  of  the  term.  1002.  «o/f. 

Galato,  the  suburb  of.  nt  Constantinople,  fissi«ned 
to  theG^rse.  1161.  ^         .     ■      . 

Galerim  is  associated  m  the  administration,  as 
Civ^ar,  bv  the  emperor  Diochtmn.  141.  is  de 
feated  bvthe  Persians.  147-  Surprises  and  over- 
throws "Narees.  148.  Assumes  the  title  ot  .Aii- 
"ustus.  on  the  aWicatiouof  Diwletiiin.  loi.  llis 
jealousv  of  Constanline.  159.    Deems  it  pnident 
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to  acknowledge  him  Caesar,  160,  His  unsuc- 
cessful invasion  of  Italy,  161.  Invests  Licinius 
with  the  purple  on  the  death  of  Severus,  163. 
His  death,  lt>4.  From  what  causes  he  entertained 
an  aversion  to  the  christians,  224.  Obtains  the 
countenance  of  Diocletian  for  persecuting  tliein, 
225.  Publishes  an  edict  of  toleration  just  before 
his  deatli,  230. 

GaltUans,  two-fold  application  of  that  name  in  the 
infancy  of  Christianity,  212.  Why  the  emperor 
Julian  applied  this  name  to  the  christians,  350. 

Gallienu-\,  son  of  the  emperor  Valerian,  is  asso- 
ciated by  him  in  the  imperial  tlirone,  101.  Pro- 
hibits the  senators  from  exercising  military  em- 
ployments, 103-  Character  of  hU  admioistratioa 
after  the  captivity  of  his  father,  109.  Kames 
Claudius  for  his  successor,  113.  Favoured  the 
christians.  232. 

GalUf/s  of  the  Greek  empire  described,  10u5. 

Callus  elected  emperor,  on  the  minority  of  Hos- 
tilianus,  the  son  of  Decius.  100. 

Callus,  nephew  of  Constantine  the  Great,  his  edu- 
cation, ir74.  Is  invested  with  the  title  of  Ciesar, 
ih.  I  lis  cruelty  and  imprudence,  ib.  His  dis- 
grace and  death.  276.  Embraced  the  doctrine, 
but  neglected  the  precepts,  of  Christianity,  348. 
Converts  the  grove  of  Daphne,  at  Antioch,  to  a 
christian  burial-place.  361. 

Games,  public,  of  die  Romans,  described,  77-  506. 
Account  of  the  factions  of  the  circus,  661. 

Ganges,  source  of  that  river,  1182.  note. 

Gaudeniitis,  the  notary,  is  condemned  to  death 
under  the  emperor  Julian,  344. 

Gaul,  the  province  of,  described,  8.  The  power  of 
the  Druids  suppressed  there  by  Tiberius  and 
Claudius,  13.  Cities  in,  20.  Amount  of  the 
tribute  paid  by  that  province  (o  Rome,  64.  Is 
defended  against  the  Franks  by  Ptjsthuraus,  102. 
Succession  of  usurpers  ttiere.  119-  Invasion  of, 
by  the  Lvgians,  131.  Revolt  of  the  Bagaudae 
suppressed  by  Maximian,  141.  Progress  of 
Christianity  there,  201. 

-  -  proportion  of  the  capitation -tax  levied  there 
by  the  Roman  emperors.  253.  Is  invaded  by 
the  Germans,  284.  Ihe  government  of,  assigned 
to  Julian,  285.  His  civil  administration, 289.  Is 
invaded  by  the  Alemanni,  under  the  emperor 
Valentinian.  399.    And  under  Gratian,  429. 

-  •  desn-uction  of  idols  and  temples  there,  by 
Martin  bishop  of  Tours,  465-  Is  overran  bv  the 
barbarous  troops  of  Radagaisus,  after  his  defeat 
by  Stilicho,  494.  Is  settled  by  the  Goths.  Bur- 
gundians,  and  Franks,  527-  Assembly  of  the 
seven  provinces  in,  529.  Keign  of  Iheodoric 
king  ot  the  Visigoths  in,  567-  Origin  of  tlie 
Merovingian  race  of  kings  of  die  Franks  in,  £^. 
Invasion  of,  by  Attila.  king  of  the  Huns.  570. 
Battle  of  Chalons.  571.  Revolutions  of,  on  the 
death  of  the  emperor  Maiorian,  594.  Conver- 
sion of.  to  chrislianilv  by  the  Franks,  615.  Re- 
presentation ot  the  advantages  it  enjoyed  under 
the  Roman  government.  618.  Conquests  and 
prosperity  of  Euric  king  of  the  Visigoths,  ib. 
Chaiacter  and  reign  ot  Clovis,  619-  Ihe  Ale- 
manni conquered.  620-  Subndssionof  the  Armo- 
ricans,  and  the  Roman  troops.  622.  Final  esta- 
blishment of  the  French  monarchy  in  Caul,  626. 
History  of  die  Salic  laws.  627.  The  lands  ot. 
how  claimed  and  divided  by  Itie  barbarian  con- 
querors of,  629-  Domain  and  benefices  of  the 
Merovingian  princes,  630.  Usurpation  of  the 
SeTiiLTS,  ib.    Privileges  of  (he  Romans  in.  633. 

Gedrosia.  revolutions  of  the  sea-coastof,  82.  iwte. 

GelaUan  ara  of  the  furks,  when  settled.  IO6I. 

Gelasius,  jHJpe.  his  zeal  against  the  celebration  of 
the  feast  of  Lupercalia.  592.  Deplores  the 
miserable  decay  of  Italy. 601. 

Gelasius  1 1 .  pope,  his  rough  Ueatment  by  Cenwo 
Fr?.ngipani,  1244.  ,  1    i- 

Gelimer  deposes  llilderic  the  Vandal  kmg  of 
Africa,  and  usurps  the  soveniment.  f«4.  Is  de- 
feated bv  Belisarius.  689.  Hishnal  deteat.  e-*]. 
His  distressful  tlighl.  693.  Surrenders  himscU 
to  Belisarius,  ib.  Graces  his  triumph,  694.  His 
peaceful  retirement,  ib. 

General  of  the  Roman  army,  his  extensive  power, 

Generositt/,  Arabian,  striking  insftinces  of.  906. 

Gennadins.  the  monk,  his  (tenunciaU-m  agamst  a 
Greek  union  with  the  Latin  church.  lO':^). 

Gennerid.  the  Roman  general,  under  the  emperor 
Honorius,  his  character.  512. 

Genoese,  their  mercantile  establishment  in  the 
suburb  of  Pera  at  Constantinople.  1 161.  Their 
war  with  the  emperor  Cantacuzenus.  1162. 

Gensenc,  king  of  the  Vandals  in  Spain,  his  cha- 
racter. 547.  Goes  over  to  Africa  on  th*  mvitn- 
tion  of  count  Boniface,  i*.  His  sui-ce&ses  tliere 
by  the  assistance  of  the  Donatists.  5)8.  Devas- 
tation  of  Africa  bv  his  tr<>oi>s,  549-  B«*e?es 
Boniface  in  Hippo  Uegius.  .M9.  His  irrachenHi* 
surpiisal  of  CHflhai;?:  .'01.  Strengthens  himselt 
bv  an  alliance  witli  Attda  king  of  the  Hun5.5.«>. 
jlis  brutal  treatment  of  his  s'li's  witr.  danshter 
of  Tlietxloric.  .VW.  It.-»ises  a  na^  .^1  ''r*.,  .  i:  1 
invades  Italv.  579-  Hi>  s«ck  ■ 
Desti-oys  the  Heel  ot  Ma.iori«n.  ' 
depr^fjifjnns  nn  It^lv.  5fi»,'.     Hi- 

,.;,sv— -»■».'    I'estmys  it.^    : 

(111  •}X    Was  an  An*n.  .lud  \Kk- 

s, ,  suhiects,  612. 
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character  and  'promotion  to  tlie  command  of  tlie 
army  sent  to  Italy.  740.  74I.  His  ile:ttli,711. 
Orniiiiny,  tliL*  rxuW  institutions  of  that  country  tht 
orifjiruil  principles  ot  I'^uiopcan  Ihws  an<I 
m;mnci"s,  8.7.  Us  anrieiit  cxUiit,  (A.  Ilow 
neoplcii,  fWl.  'Ihe  iiativi-s  iiiirtcquainttd  witii 
It'ttfi-sin  the  time  of  lacitus.  87.  Had  no  cities, 
ib.  Manners  of  tlie  an(ient  Oeniiaiis.HB.  Popu 
lation,  l!9.  State-  of  liberty  among  them.  i/>. 
Authority  of  their  magistrates.  ■>'.  Conjugal 
faith  ami  chastity.  lA.  1  heir  religion,  91.  Arms 
and  tlisrinline.  iKJ,  9:1.  '1  heir  feuds.  94.  Gtnprai 
idea  of  tlie  (ierman  trihes,  ih.  Probus  carries 
Ilie  Itoman  arms  into  (Icrmany,  13'2.  A  fron- 
tier wall  hnilt  by  Probus  from  the  Rhine  to  tlie 
Danube,  ib. 

-  ■  -  -  invasionsof  Gaul  by  tlie  Germans,  284. 
399. 

-  -  -  -  state  of,  under  the  emperor  ("harle- 
maHne.892.  The  imperial  crown  established  in 
the  name  :md  nation  of  (Jermany,  by  the  first 
(Jtho,  8!:M.  Division  of.  among  independent 
princes,  89B.  Formation  of  the  Germanic  con- 
stitution, 899.  State  [assumed  by  the  emperor, 
900. 

Gerontms,  count,  sets  up  Maximus  as  emperor  in 
Spain,  and  loses  his  lite  in  the  attempt,  S'J.'J. 

Geta  and  I'aracaUa.  sons  of  the  emperor  Severus. 
their  fixed  antipathy  to  each  other.  .'>1. 

Gildo  tlie  Moor,  his  revolt  in  Africa,  479.  His  de- 
feat and  death,  481. 

Gladtalors,  desperate  enterprise  and  fate  of  a  party 
of,  reserved  tor  the  tiiumph  of  Probus,  134.  The 
combats  of,  abolished  bv  the  emperor  Ilonorius, 
489. 

G/ycffritw  is  first  emperor  of  Rome,  and  then  bishop 
ot  Salona,  .^<^.  rtfurdei^s  Julius  !Nepos,  and  is 
made  archbishop  of  Milan,  598. 

fhiottics,  character  and  account  of  the  sect  of,  181. 
Principal  sects  into  which  tliey  divided,  182. 
Their  peculiar  tenets,  310.  818. 

Godfrey/  of  Pouiilon,  liis  character,  and  engage- 
ment in  the  tii-st  crusade,  1073.  His  route  to 
Constantinople,  IO76.  1(t77.  Is  elected  king  of 
Jerusalem,  10B7.  Compiles  tlie  Assise  of  Jeru- 
salem, 11189.    Form  of  his  administration,  i&. 

Gog  and  Magog,  the  famous  rampart  of,  described, 
680., 

Goisvintha,  wife  of  Leovigild,  king  of  .Spain,  her 
pious  cruelty  to  the  princess  Ingundis.  0I6. 

Gold  ot  atHiction.  the  tax  so  denominated  in  the 
eastern  empire,  abolished  by  the  emperor  Anas- 
tasius,  67c. 

Golden  horn,  why  the  Bospliorus  obtained  this  ap- 
pellation in  remote  antiquity,  234. 

GoTdianus,  proconsul  of  Africa,  his  character  and 
elevation  to  the  empire  of  Rome,  70.  His  son 
associated  with  him  in  the  imperial  dignity,  ih. 

Gordian,  the  third  and  youngest,  declared  Csesar. 
73.  Is  declared  emperor  by  the  army,  on  the 
murder  of  Ma-\imusand  Balbinus,  75,  76. 

Gotlis  of  Scandinavia,  their  origin,  95.  Their  re- 
ligion, 96.  Ihe  Goths  and  Vandals  supposed  to 
be  originally  one  great  people,  97.  'llieir  emi- 
grations to  Prussia  and  the  Ukraine,  ib.  Thev 
invade  the  Roman  provinces,  98.  They  receive 
tribute  from  the  Romans,  100.  They  subdue  the 
Bosphorus,  104.  Plunder  the  cities  of  Bithynia. 
105.  They  ravase  Greece,  106.  Conclude  a 
tieaty  with  tlie  emperor  Aurelian,  II7.  Ihey 
ravage  lUyricum,  and  are  chastised  by  Constan- 
tine  the  Great,  174. 

-  -  their  war  with  the  Sarmatians,  262.  Are 
again  routed  by  Constantine,  ih.  Gothic  war 
under  the  emperors  \'alentinianand  Valens,  410. 
Arc  defeated  by  the  IHuns,  422.  They  implore 
the  protection  of  the  emperor  Valens,  424.  I  hey 
are  received  into  the  empire,  ih.  'Ihey  are  op- 
pressed by  tlie  Roman  governors  of  Thrace,  425. 
Are  provoked  to  hostilities,  and  defeat  Lupici- 
nus,  426.  They  ravage  Thrace,  427.  Battle  of 
.Salices,  428.  Ihey  are  stiengthened  by  fresh 
swarms  of  their  countrymen,  ib.  Battle  of  Ha- 
drianople,  431.  Scour  the  countr\'  from  Ha- 
(iiianople  to  Constantinople,  4.32.  Massacre  of 
the  tiodiicyouth  in  Asia,  4.33.  1  heir  formidable 
union  broken  by  the  death  of  Fritigern.  436. 
Death  and  funeral  of  Athanaric,  437.  Invasion 
and  deteat  of  tlie  Ostrocoths,  ib.  Are  settled  in 
Thrace,  by  Theodosius,  438.  Their  hostile  senti- 
ments, 439. 

-  -  -  revolt  of  under  Honorius,  482.  They 
ravage  Greece,  under  tlie  command  ot  Alaric, 
483.  rhey  invade  Italy,  486.  The  sack  of  Rome 
by,  515.  Death  of  Alaric,  519.  Victories  of 
Wallia  in  Spain,  526.  They  are  settled  in  Aqui- 
tam,  ih.  See  Gaul,  and  Theodoric.  Conquest 
ot  the  Visigoths  in  Ganl  and  Spain,  594.  How 
the  Gotlis  were  converted  to  tfie  christian  religion. 
609.  616.  ' 

-  -  -  reiim  of  Theodoric  king  of  (he  Ostrogoths, 
645,    IheGothsin  Italy,  extinguished, 746'. 

(^otemmtnl,  civil,  the  origin  of,89. 

Govemorx  of  provinces,  under  the  emperors,  their 
great  power  and  influence,  246. 

Gratian  was  the  first  emperor  who  refused  the 
pontifical  robe.  .332,  note.  Manies  the  princess 
Constantia.  and  succeeds  to  the  empire,  413.  De- 
teats  the  Alemanni  in  Gaul.  429.  Invests  Tiieo- 
dosius  with  the  empire  of  the  east,  434. 

-  .-  -  his  chajacter  and  conrhict,  439.  His  fiiirht 
irom  Maximus,  and  death.  4-11.  Overthrew  the 
ecclesiastical  establishment  of  paganism,  463. 

(jTcece.  is  ravased  by  the  Goths,  1()6.     Is  overrun 
by  Alaric    the  Goth,  483.     Is   reduced  by  the 
lurks.  1240. 
i"i4  *^''"''*^^'  origin  of  the  schism  trf',  1107.  1206. 

Gr«*  empire.    See  Constantinople, 

i-rreeks,  why  averse  to  the  Roman  language  and 
manners,  15.  The  Greek  becomes  a  scientific 
language  among  the  Romans,  16.    Character  of 
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the  Greek  lancuage  of  Constantinople,  1207. 
When  first  taueht  in  Italy,  1210. 

Ortrk  learninff.  revival  of,  in  lUily,  12("6. 

OrtuoryWiK  Great,  pope,  his  i)ious  presents  to  lle- 
ciu-ed  kinffot  Spam,  6I7.  F.xhnrts  1  heixlelinda, 
(]ueen  of  the  Unnbards,  to  propayate  the  Niccne 
faith,  th.  His  enmity  to  the  venerable  build- 
mi-'s  and  leaniing  of  Rome,  791.  His  birth  and 
early  profession,  792.  His  elevation  to  the  pon- 
tificate, ib.  Sends  a  mission  to  convert  the  I^ri- 
toiis,  703.  Sanctifies  tlie  usurpation  of  the  em- 
peror Pliocas,  804. 

Orefjorjf  11.  pope,  his  epistles  to  Leo  III.  emperor 
ot  ( onstantinople,  879.  Revolts  apainst  the 
Greek  emperor,  880. 

Gregory  VII.  pope,  Ins  amhitious  schemes,  806. 
His  contest  witli  the  emperor  Henry  ill.  1045. 
Hi.^  retreat  to  Salerno,  li>l6.  1241. 

Grcaorv,  prsefect  of  Africa,  history  of  him  and  his 
daughter,  958. 

Oregmy  Naziamen,  his  lamentation  on  tlie  dis- 
pracelul  discord  among  ciiristians,  331.  Loa<ls 
the  memory  of  the  emperor  Julian  with  invective, 
34ft.  Censures  Constantius  for  having  spared 
Ins  life,  351.  ?iote. 

-  -  -  -  is  presented  to  the  wretched  see  of  Sa- 
siriia,  by  his  friend  archbishop  Basil,  444.  His 
mission  to  ("onstantinople,  ib.  Is  placed  on  the 
arch iepisco pal  throne  I  by  Theodosius,  445,  His 
resignation  and  character,  447. 

Ortimbafes,  king  of  the  Chiouites,  attends  Sapor 
king  of  Persia,  in  his  invasion  of  Mesopotamia. 
282.  Loses  his  son  at  the  siege  of  Amida,  ih. 
Returns  home  in  grief,  283. 

Guardianship,  how  vested  and  exercised,  according 
t(t  the  Roman  civil  laws,  768. 

Gubazes,  kintr  of  Colchos.  his  alliance  with  Chos- 
roes  king  of  Pei-sia,  728.  Iteturns  to  his  fonner 
connexion  with  the  emperoi-  Justinian,  ib.  Is 
treacherously  killed,  730. 

Gnefphs  and  Ghibelines,  tlie  parties  of,  in  Italy, 
«98.  1258. 

Gvilt,  the  degrees  of,  in  the  penal  laws  of  the 
Romans,  775. 

Guiscard,  Robert,  his  birth  and  character,  1038. 
Acquires  the  dukedom  of  Apulia,  I039.  His 
Italian  conquests,  ih.  Besieges  Durazzn,  104a. 
Defeats  the  Greek  emperor  Alexius  there.  1044. 
Engages  in  the  cause  of  pope  Gregory  \  II.  1046. 
His  second  expedition  to  Greece,' and  death,  ih. 

Gimdobald,  king  of  the  Bureundians,  is  reduced 
by  Clovis  king  of  the  Franks,  623.  His  mode  of 
justifying  the  judicial  combat,  629. 

Gimpoader,  the  invention  and  use  of,  1194. 

Gjty  of  Lusignan ,  king  of  Jerusalem ,  his  character, 
1099.  Is  deteated  and  taken  prisoner  by  Sala- 
din,  ih. 

GyariLs,  a  small  island  in  the  iEgean  sea,  an  in- 
stajice  of  its  povert>',  64. 


H 

Hadrian,  emperor,  relinquishes  tlie  eastern  con- 
guests  of  Trajan,  3.  1  heir  characters  compared, 
lb.  His  character  contrasted  with  that  of  Anto- 
ninus Pius,  ib.  His  several-adoptions  of  suc- 
cessors. .30.  Founds  tlie  city  of  jElia  Capitolina 
on  I\Iount  Sion.  180. 

-  -  -  reforms  the  laws  of  Rome  in  the  perpetual 
edict,  755. 

HaoriaJiople,  battle  of,  between  Constantine  the 
Great  and  Licinius.  175.  Is  ineffectually  be- 
siei;ed  by  Fritigern  the  Gotli,  427.  Battle  of, 
between  the  emperor  Valens  and  the  Goths,  431. 

Hakem,  caliph  of  the  Saracens,  assumes  a  divine 
character  to  supplant  the  Mahometan  faith,  1065 

Hamadariites,  the  Saracen  dynasty  of,  in  Meso- 
potamia, 991. 

Hannibal,  review  of  the  state  of  Rome  when  he 
besieged  that  city,  502. 

Hannibalianusy  nephew  of  Constantine  the  Great. 
IS  dignified  with  the  title  of  king,  260.  Provinces 
assigned  to  him  for  a  kingdom,  261.  Is  cruelly 
destroyed  by  Constantius,  26t. 

Happiness,  instance  how  little  it  depends  on  rawer 
and  magnificence,  981. 

Hnrmozan,  the  Persian  satrap,  his  interview  with 
the  caliph  Omar.  939. 

Harpies,  an  ancient  my thologic  history,  Le  Clerc's 
conjecture  concemiug,  234,  note. 

Hanin  al  Rashid.  caliph,  his  friendly  correspond- 
ence Mith  the  emperor  Charlemagne,  892.  His 
wars  with  the  Greek  empire.  984. 

Hassan,  the  Saracen,  conquers  Carthare,  961. 

Ha-u:Aiita,  the  art  and  sport  of,  intioJuced  into 
Italy  by  the  Lombards,  789. 

Hepira,  the  asra  of,  how  fixed,  918. 

Helena,  the  mother  of  Ccnstantine,  her  parentage 
ascertained,  158.  Was  converted  to  Christianity 
by  her  son,  291.  note. 

Helena,  sister  of  the  emperor  Constantius,  married 
to  Julian,  277-  Is  reported  to  he  deprived  of 
children  by  the  arts  of  the  empress  Fusebia,  278. 
Her  death,  .337. 

Heliopolis  taken  hy  the  Saracens,  947. 

Hell,  according  to  Mahomet,  described,  916. 

Hellespont  described,  2.34. 

Helvetia,  amount  of  its  population  in  the  time  of 
Cresar,  89.  note. 

Henyiit,  his  arrival  in  Britain,  with  succours  for 
Vortieem.  against  the  Caledonians,  636.  His 
establishment  in  Kent,  636,  6.'i7. 

Henoticon  of  the  emperor  Zeno,  character  of,  829. 

Henry  succeeds  his  brother  Baldwin  as  emperor 
nf  Constantinople,  li:ii).  His  chanacter  and 
administration,  1131. 

Henry  HI.  emperor,  his  contest  with  pope  Gregory 
A  11.  1045.  Takes  Rome,  and  sets  up  pope 
Clement  III,  1046. 

Henry  VI.  emperor,  conquers  and  pillages  tlie 
island  of  Sicily,  1052. 


Henry  i\\e  Fowler,  emperor  of  Germany,  defeats 
the  lurkish  mvadei-s.  1024. 

Heptare/iy,  Saxon,  establishment  of,  in  Britain, 
637.     Review  of  the  state  of,  630. 

Heraclian,  count  of  Africa,  retains  that  province 
in  obedience  to  Honorius,  514.  His  cruel  usage 
ol  tile  refugees  from  the  sack  of  Rome  by  Alanc, 
518.     His  revolt  and  death,  522. 

Herctcleonas.  emperor  of  Constantinople,  847. 

Heracltuf,  deposes  the  eastern  usurper  Pliocas.  and 
IS  chosen  emperor,  806.  Conquests  of  Chosroes 
II.  king  of  Persia,  806.  His  distressful  situa- 
tion, 8(.8.  Accepts  an  ipnominious  peace  from 
Chosroes,  809.  His  first  expedition  against  Ihe 
Persians,  ih.  His  second  Persian  expedition,  810. 
Strengthens  himself  by  an  alliance  with  the 
I  iirks,  81.3.  His  third  Persian  expedition,  tb. 
His  treaty  of  peace  with  Persia,  815.  His 
triumph  and  pil-nniage  t>  Jerusalem,  ib.  His 
theologK.iI  ,1,  iiiiii,  -    ;;;i.H3J. 

Heraclius  ih  ,  1 ,,     I  ,    t-  Martina,  847.     Leaves 

his  two  ^ni  I  ,.,i  Hussorsto  the  empire,  (A. 
'"y^ismn  .,[  [a-  ji'  MiK^jsby  the  Saracens,  943. 
I- lies  from  Syria.  951. 

Heraeltv.K  the  pra.'fect.  his  expedition  against  the 
Vandals  m  Africa,  592. 

Heracltvs  the  eunuch,  instigates  the  emperor  Va- 
lentinian  111.  to  the  murder  of  the  patrician 
.-F-tius,  577-     His  death,  578. 

Herhclot,  character  of  his  Bihlioilieqt/e  Orimtate, 
937,  note. 

Hercynian  forest,  the  extent  of,  unknown  in  the 
tune  of  Ca'sai .  86,  7iote. 

Heresy  in  religion,  the  origin  of,  traced,  181.  Edict 
of  Constantine  the  Great  against,  307. 

Hermanric,  king  of  the  (Jstrogoths,  his  conquests, 
409.     His  death,  423. 

Hermenegild,  prince  of  Ba?tica.  his  marriage  with 
Incundis,  princess  of  Austiasia,  and  conversion 
to  the  >iicene  faith,  616.    Revolt  and  death,  M. 

Hermits  of  the  east,  their  mortified  course  of  life, 
608.  Miracles  performed  by  them  and  their  re- 
lics, th. 

Hermodon/s,  the  Epliesian,  assists  the  Romans  in 
compiling  their  twelve  tables  of  laws,  753. 

Hermogettes,  master  general  of  the  cavalry,  is  killed 
m  the  attempt  to  banish  Paul,  bishop  of  Constan- 
tinople, 328. 

Hero  and  Ixander,  the  story  of,  by  whom  contro- 
verted and  defended,  235,  w«^e. 

Herodian,  his  life  of  Alexander  Severus,  why  pre- 
ferable to  that  in  the  Augustan  history,  63,  note. 

Herodes  Atiiciis,  his  extraordinai-y  fortune  and 
munificence,  18. 

Herodotus,  his  character  of  the  Persian  worship,  80. 

Herult,  of  Germany  and  Poland,  their  character, 
650. 

Hilarion,  the  monk  of  Palestine,  account  of,  603. 

Hilary,  bishop  of  Poitiers,  his  remaikable  oliserva- 
tions  on  the  diversitj-  of  Christian  doctrines,  314. 
His  exposition  of  the  term  liomoiousion,  315. 

Hilary,  pope,  censures  the  emperor  Anthemius  for 
his  tolerating  principles,  592. 

Hilderic,  the  Vandal  king  of  Africa,  his  indulgence 
to  his  catholic  subjects  displeases  both  the  A'rians 
and  Athanasians,  684.  Is  deposed  by  Gelimer, 
ib.     Is  put  to  death,  689. 

Hindoos  of  the  east,  not  the  disciples  of  Zoroaster, 
969,  mite. 

Hindo.\lan,  conquest  of,  by  Tamerlane,  1181. 

Hippo  Heyius,  siege  of,  by  Genseric  king  of  Uie 
Vandals,  549. 

History,  the  principal  subjects  of.  94. 

Holy  war,  the  justice  of  it  inquired  info.  I069.' 

Homicide^  how  commuted  by  the  Salic  laws,  627. 

Homooiutton,  origin  and  use  of  that  terni  at  the 
council  of  Nice,  313.  And  liomoiousion,  the 
distinction  bet\veen,  315. 

Honain,  war  of,  923. 

Honoratusy  archbishop  of  Milan,  is,  with  his  clergj- , 
driven  from  his  see  by  the  Lombartfs,  783. 

Honaria,  princess,  sister  of  the  emperor  Valenti- 
nian  III.  her  history,  569. 

Honorins,  son  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  is  declared 
emperor  of  the  west  by  his  dying  father,  461. 
IMarries  Maria,  the  daughter  of  Stilicho,  482. 
His  character,  ib.  Flies  from  Milan  on  the  in- 
vasion of  Italy  by  Alaric,  487.  His  triumphant 
entry  into  Rome,  489.  Abolishes  the  combats  of 
gladiators,  490.  Fixes  his  residence  at  Ravenna, 
th.  Orders  the  death  of  Stilicho,  499.  His  im- 
politic measures  and  cruelty  unite  his  barbarian 
soldiers  against  him  under  Alaric,  501.  His 
councils  distracted  by  the  eunuchs,  512.  His 
abject  overtures  to  Attains  and  Alaric,  514.  His 
last  acts,  and  death,  522.  His  triumph  for  the 
reduction  of  Spain  by  Wallia  the  Goth,  ,526.  Is 
suspected  of  incest  with  his  sister  Placidia,  545. 
His  persecution  of  the  Donatists  in  Afiica,  548. 

Honour,  the  new  ranks  of.  introduced  in  the  city  of 
Constautinoijte.  240,1000. 

Hormisdas,  a  fugitive  Persian  prince,  in  the  court 
of  the  emperor  Constantius,  his  remarks  on  the 
city  of  Rome,  279,  rtote.  His  history,  and  station 
under  Julian,  371. 

Hnrmcuz,  the  son  of  Chosroes,  king  of  Persia,  his 
accession,  795.  His  character,  796.  Is  deposed, 
and  at  lengtli  killed,  797.798. 

Horses  of  Arabia,  their  peculiar  qualities.  902. 

Iloicin  the  son  of  Ali,  his  tragical  death,  932- 

Hospiiallers,  knights,  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem, 
popularity  and  character  of  the  order  of,  1088. 

tloMilia?nui,  the  minor  son  of  the  emperor  Decius, 
elected  emperor,  under  tlie  guardianship  of  Gal- 
lus,  mo. 
Hugh,  king  of  Burgundy,  his  marriage  with  Ma- 
lozia,  and  expulsion  from  Rome  by  AHicric,a96. 
Hiigli.  count  of"  Vermandois,  engages  in  the  first 
cnisade.  1074.   Is  shipwrecked ,  and  made  captive 
by  the  Greek  emperor  Alexius  Comnenus,  1077. 
His  return,  1083. 
Human  nature,  its  natural  propensities,  190. 


Hume,  Mr.  his  ii.itunil  Instory  ot  religion,  the  Wsi 

commeutai^  uu  llie  polvtlieism  of  tlie  aucieuts, 

12,  itote.    liis  ilitjficiilty,  as  to  Uie  extent  o(  the 

iuiperJiU    yiUitce    at    Home,  resolved,  5C,   tiote. 

Charges  the  most  retined  and  pbilosophic  sects 

■with  mtolerantv,  81.  nou. 
Hungary,  establishment  ol  the  Huns  in.  553.    State 

of,  under  the  emperor  Charlemaime.89'2.  Terror 

excited  bv  their  tirst  approach  to  Europe,  lOCl. 

Their  cbiracter,  liK3. 
Himiadei,  John,  his  exploits  against  the  Turks, 

1217.     His  defeiice  of  Belgrade,  and  death.  12C0. 
Hwmcric,  the  son  of  Genseric,  kins  of  the  Vandals. 

persecutes  his  catholic  subjects,  612.     His  cruelty 

to  the  catholics  of  Tipasa,  615. 
Huiis.  their  original  seat,  and  their  conquests,  419. 

Their  decline,  420.      fheir    emigrations,  4C1. 

Their  victories  over  the  Goths.  422.  423. 
Hum,  they  drive    other  barbarous    tribes    before 

them,  upon  the  Roman  provioces.  491.     Iheir 

eMablishment  in  Huneaiy.  d53.     Character  uf 

Iheir  king  Attila,  551.     1  heir  invasion  of  Persia. 

555.    The  empire  of,  extinguished  by  the  deatli 

of  Attila,  577. 
Hunting  of  wild  beasts,  when  a  Wrtue,  and  when 

a  vice,  37.     Is  the  school  of  war,  417- 
Evpatta,\k\e  female  philosopher,  murdered  in  the 

church  at  Alexandria,  821. 
Hs/paihu,  seditiou  of,  at  Constantinople.  C66. 

I  and  J 

Jacobites  of  the  east,  history  of  the  sect  of,  838. 

James,  St.,  his  legendary  exploits  in  Spain,  202. 

Janizaries,  first  institution  ot  those  troops,  1175. 

Iberiari  and  Caspian  gates  of  mount  Caucasus, 
distinsuishecl.  tj80.  The  Iberian  gates  occupied 
bv  Cabades  kinc  of  Persia.  lA. 

Idatiiis.  his  account  of  the  misfortunes  of  Spain  by 
an  irruption  of  the  barbarous  nations,  525. 

Idolatry  ascribed  to  the  aeency  of  dremons,  by  the 
primitive  christians,  182.  Derivation  ot  the 
term,  and  its  successive  applications,  333,  note. 

Jerom.  his  extravagant  representation  of  the  de* 
vasta'ion  of  Pannonia  by  the  Goths,  433.  fiis 
influence  over  the  widow  Paula.  li04. 

Jenttafem.  its  situation,  destruction,  and  profana- 
tion. 35*).  Pilgrimages  to.  and  curious  relics 
preserved  there,  ib,  Abonive  attempts  of  the 
emperor  Julian  to  rebuild  the  temple.  ;Ja7- 

-  ■  -  a  maimificent  church  erected  there  to  the 
Virgin  ^Iary  by  Justinian,  076.  The  vessels  of 
the  temple  brouirht  from  Africa  to  Constantino- 
ple bv  Belisarius,  694.  Is  conquered  by  Clios- 
roes  It.  king  of  Persia,  806.  Insurrection  of  the 
monks  there.  828. 

-  -  -  the  city  conquered  by  the  Saracens,  949. 
Great  resort  "of  pilgrims  to,  1061.  Conquest  of, 
by  the  Turks,  1065. 

-  -  -  is  taken  from  the  Turks  bv  the  Egyptians, 
1085-  Is  taken  by  the  crusaders,  U»87.  Is 
erected  into  a  kinedom  under  Godfrey  of  Bou- 
illon, ib.  Succession  of  its  christian  princes.  1098. 
Is  pillaged  by  the  Carizmians.lK»4. 

Jerusalem,  Kew.  described  according  to  tlie  ideas 
of  the  primitive  christians.  186. 

Jesuits,  Portuguese,  persecute  the  eastern  chris- 
tians, aw.  Iheir  labours  in,  and  expulsion  from, 
Abyssinia,  844. 

Jews,  an  obscure,  unsocial,  obstinate  race  of  men, 
177.  Review  of  their  history.  178.  Their  reli- 
gion is  the  basis  of  Christianity.  179.,  The  pro- 
mises of  divine  favour  extended  by  Christianity  to 
allm<inkind.  ih.  Ihe  immortality  of  ttie  soul  not 
inculcated  in  the  law  of  Moses,  185.  Why  there 
are  no  Hebrew  gospels  extant,  199.  Provoked 
the  persecutions  of  the  Koman  emperors,  205. 

-  -  -  those  of  a  more  liberal  spirit  adopted  the 
theolosical  system  of  Plato,  309.  Their  condition 
under'the  eniperors  Constantine  and  Constan- 
tins,  ^6.    Abortive  attempt  of  Julian  to  rebuild 

,  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  357. 

-  -  -  miraculous  convei-sion  of  a  number  of,  at 
Minorca,  472,  note.  Persecution  of,  in  Spain, 
617 . 

-  -  -  are  persecuted  by  the  catholics  in  Italy, 
655.  And  by  Cyril  at  Alexandria,  821.  Ilo'w 
plaiued  by  the  emperor  Justinian,  832. 

-  -  -  those  in  Arabiasubdued  by  Mahomet,  921, 
Assist  the  Saracens  in  the  reduction  of  Spain. 
965. 

-  -    -  massacres  of,  by  the  first  crusaders,  IO72. 
Jezdegerd,  kins  of  Persia,  is  saiil  to  be  left  guar- 
dian to  Theodosius  tlie  Yountrer,  by  the  emperor 
Arcadius,  540.    His  war  witb  Theodosius.  543. 

Igiliufu,  the  small  island  of,  serves  as  a  place  of 
refuse  for  Romans  who  flew  trom  the  sack  of 
Rome  by  Alaric.  517- 

Jgnatiivi,  bishopof  Antioch,  the  christian  fortitude 
displayed  in  his  epistles,  218. 

Jiihtdile^,  the  .Saracen  dynasty  of,  001- 

HhLstnous,  the  title  of,  how  limited  in  the  times  of 
Roman  si«ip'icily.  and  how  extended  when 
Constantinople  became  tlie  seat  of  empire,  240, 
241. 

///i/riVum  described,  9. 

J/ntrfftrj,  introduction  of.  into  the  christian  church, 
875.  Ihe  worship  of.  derived  trom  pacamsm. 
ih.  Are  condemned  bv  the  council  of  Constan- 
tinople. 878.  Vhe  adoration  of.  justified  by  pope 
Gregiuy  1 1..  880.  And  sanctified  by  the  second 
council  of  Nice,  887.  ,  ■      j       . 

Imperator.  in  Ihe  Roman  history,  explained,  25. 
note.  I  he  imperial  prerogatives, Cfi.  The  court. 
27.  Thescnse  of  thisappellation  altered  by  Ion y 
use.  152.  ,  . 

Jncaniation,  theological  history  ot  the  doctrine  ot. 
816. 

Jncfst,  natural,  and  arbitrary,  distinguished,  76R. 

Jtidia.  account  of  the  christians  of  St.  l  homas  in, 
8.W.     Persecution  of.  by  the  Portuguese,  1/. 

Jndictions,  the  memorable  a'ra  of,  whence  dated. 


GENERAL  INDEX. 

168,  note.    The  name  and  use  of,  in  the  middle 
aees,  whence  derived,  252. 

Iitdtilgejices,  in  the  Romish  church,  the  nature  of, 
explained,  IO70. 

Iiunnidis,  princess  of  AustJ'fisia,  is  married  to 
Ilermenegild  prince  of  Bcetica,,  and  cruelly 
treated  by  his  mother  fioisvintha,  610. 

Inhericance,  paternal,  subject  to  parental  discre- 
tion among  the  Romans,  65.  Tlie  Roman  law 
of,  770.  Testamentary  dispositions  of  property, 
771-    The  Vocontan  law,  how  evaded,  ib. 

Injuries,  review  of  the  Roman  laws  for  the  redress 
of,  773. 

ImivceJtt  III.  pope,  enjoyed  the  plenitude  of  papal 
power,  1103. 

Iniritisicion,  the  first  erection  of  that  tribunal,  1103. 

Imtiaaes  of  Justinian,  an  analysis  of. '63. 

Interest  oi  monev.  how  regulated  by  tlie  Roman 
law,  773. 

Joan,  pope,  the  story  of,  fictitious,  895,  -note. 

Jo/m,  principal  secretary  to  the  emperor  Honorius, 
usurps  the  empire  altei'  his  death,  545. 

J'Aii,  tne  almssiver,  archbishop  ol  Alexandria,  re- 
lieves the  Jewish  refugees  when  Jerusalem  was 
taken  by  tlie  Persians.  807.  His  extraordinary 
liberality  of  the  church  lieasure,  842. 

Jo/in,  bishop  of  .Antioch,  arrives  at  Kphesus  after 
the  meeting  of  the  council,  and.  with  his  bishops, 
decides  against  Cyril,  823.  Coalition  between 
him  and  Cyril.  824. 

Jo/in.  of  Apri.  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  his 
pride,  and  confederacy  against  John  Cantacu- 
zene,  1158. 

Jo/i)i.  of  Brienne,  emperor  of  Constantinople, 
1133. 

Jo/m,  of  Cappadocia,  prretorian  prefect  ot  the 
east,  under  the  emperor  Justinian,  his  character, 
672.  Is  disoraceti  by  the  empress  Theodora, 
and  becoines  a  bishop,  673.  Opposes  the  African 
war,  685.  His  fraud  in  supplying  the  army  with 
bread,  687- 

J,'/nt  Comneniw,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  867. 

Jo/m  Damaseenm,  M.  his  history.  V^^.vote. 

John  of  Lycopolis,  the  hermit,  his  charat  ter,  and 
oracular  promise  to  the  emperor  Theodosius  the 
Great.  459. 

Jo/in.  the  Monophysite  bishop  of  Asia,  is  employed 
by  the  emperor  'Justinian  to  root  out  pagans  and 
heretics,  832. 

Jo/m  -\II.  pope,  his  flagitious  character,  896. 

Jo/m  XXIU.  pope,  his  profligate  character,  1271. 

Jo/m.  St.  the  evangelist,  reveals  the  true  sense  of 
Plato's  doctrine  of  the  Logos.  310. 

John  the  Saneuinarv,  seizes  the  Gothic  treasures 
in  Picenum^.  and  obliges  Yitiges  M  raise  the  siege 
of  Rome,  707. 

Jo/m  Z/wi.cer,  murders  the  Greek  emperor  Nice- 
phoras.  and  succeeds  him,  861.  Flis  eastern 
victories,  993.  Defeats  Swatoslaus,  czar  of  Rus- 
sia, 1029. 

Iirna.  one  of  tlie  Hebride  islands,  its  ancient  mo- 
nastic eminence,  603. 

Jo?iai.  renetrado  of  Damascus,  story  of.  945. 

Jordan,  character  of  his  work,  De  Origintbus  Scla- 
vicis,  1020,  note.  ^  „ 

Josep/t  the  Carismian,  governor  of  Berzem,  kills 
the  sultan  Alp  Arslan.  1000. 

Josep/ms,  the  mention  of  Jesus  Christ  in  his  history, 
a  lorgery,  211,  note.  His  opinion,  that  Plato  de. 
rive{f  knowledge  from  the  Jews,  controvened, 
309.  Twrc.  .  ,   ,. 

Jovian  is  elected  emperor  hv  the  troops  of  Julian, 
on  their  retreat  from  Assyria,  381,  382.  His 
treaty  with  Sapor  king  of  Persia,  383.  His 
death,  ;i88.  ,.         ^ 

Jovians  and  Herculians.  new  bodies  or  guards  in- 
stituted to  supersede  the  prstorian  ban<ts,  151. 

Jcvinian  of  Verona,  his  punishment  by  a  Koman 
synod,  for  heresy,  480. 

Joi  inns  reduces  the  Alemanni,  %vho  had  mvaded 
Gaul,  399,400. 

-  ■  -  account  of  his  revolt  against  the  emperor 
Honorius  in  Germany,  524. 

Jorius,  praetorian  pr,-efect  imder  the  emperor  Ho- 
norius, succeeds  Olvmpius  as  his  confidential 
minister,  512.  His  iiegociatioiis  with  Alaric  ob- 
structed, 5i:i.  Deserts  1  lonorius,  and  goes  over 
to  Alaric,  and  the  new  emperor  Attalus,  514. 

Iiaie,  her  marriaiie  with  the  Greek  emperor  I,eo. 
85:1.  Her  ambition,  and  barbarity  to  her  son 
Constantine,  ib.  Restores  images  to  public  de- 
votion, &tfj. 
Ire/and  was  first  colonized  from  Scotland,  403. 
Derivation  of  the  name  of  its  tutelar  saint,  Pa- 
trick, 60l>,  note.  ^  ^  .  , 
I\aac  I.  CenmcHiis,  cmperor  of  Constantinople. 

864. 
Isaac   IX.  Angehtf,  emperor  of  Constantino  pic. 
H73.    His  character  and  reign,  1110.     Is  de|>osed 
by  his  brother  Alexius.  1111.     Is  restored  by  the 
crusaders,  1119.     His  death.  1121. 
Isaac,  archbishop  of  Armenia,  his  apologj-  for  the 

vices  of  king  Artasires,  544. 
IsnuTui,  the  rebellion  there  against  tlie  emperor 

(lallienus.  112. 
Tsauriam,  reduction  of,  by  the  eiistern  emperors, 

077. 
Isidore,  cardinal,  his  ill  tieatment  in  Russia,  1215. 
Receives  an  act  of  union  from  the  Cireek  clergj' 
at  Coiistantmople.  l-;^9.  ^  , . 

hocrates,  his  price  for  the  tuition  of  his  pupils, 

682. 
lialg.  the  dominion  of,  under  Odo.icer.  succeeds 
the  extinction  of  tlie  western  empire.  5.>9.  Its 
miserable  state  at  this  era.  KM.  Convei-sion  ol 
the  Lombards  of,  to  the  Nirenc  taith.617. 
•  -  -  is  reduced  bv  I  lieinloric  the  Ostronoth. 
640.  His  administration,  ih.  Governim'iit  ot. 
accordiiiE  to  the  Koman  law,  by  I  heodoric,  (>51. 
Its  tlourishinc  s^ate  at  this  tunc,  (^.  How  sup- 
plied with  silk  trom  China.  668.  History  of 
Amalasoiitha, queen  of  Italy,  697.    Invasioiiot, 
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by  Belisarius,700.  Siege  of  Romeby  tlie  Goths, 
701.  Invasion  of  Italy  by  the  Iranks,  708.  Re- 
volt of  the  (ioths,  7.34.  Expedition  of  the  eunuch 
IS  arses,  741.  Invasion  of.  by  the  Franks  and 
Alemanni,  744-  Government  of.  under  tlie  ex- 
archa  of  Itavenna,  745.  Conquesta  of  Allwin 
king  of  the  Lombards  in,  783.  Distress  of,  7«7- 
How  divided  between  the  Lombards  and  the 
exarchs  of  Kaveiina,  788. 

Ilali/,  growth  of  tlie  papal  power  in,  879.  Revolt 
ot,  against  the  Greek  emperors,  880.  The  ex- 
archate of  Ravenna  granted  to  the  pope,  885. 
Extent  of  the  dominions  of  Charlemagne  there, 
891.  J  he  power  of  Uie  (Jerman  C»sars  destroy- 
ed by  the  rise  of  the  commercial  cities  there,  8^7. 
Factions  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibelines,  898, 
Conflict  of  the  Saracens,  Latins,  and  Greeks  in, 
1032. 

-  -  -  revival  of  Greek  learning  in.  1S06.  Authors 
consulted  for  the  history  of.  1275,  note. 

Jubilee,  popish,  a  revival  of  the  secular  games,  77. 
7io[e,  1255.    The  return  of,  accelerated,  1255. 

Jude,  St.  examination  of  his  grandsons  before  the 
tribunal  of  the  procurator  of  Juda;a,  212. 

Judf/ments  of  God,  in  the  Salic  laws,  how  deter- 
mined, 628. 

Jiidf/ni  Lilts,  popular,  of  the  Romans,  displayed,  777. 

Jidia  Domiia.  wife  of  the  emperor  Severus,  her 
ciiaracter.  51.    Her  deatli,  ^. 

Jvlian,  the  nephew  of  Constantine  the  Great,  his 
education,  274.  His  dangerous  situation  on  the 
dead!  of  his  brother  Gallus,  276.  Is  sent  to 
Athens,  where  lit  cultivates  philosophy,  277-  Is 
recalled  by  Constantius,  tb.  Is  invested  with 
the  title  of  Ca-sar.  278.  Is  appointed  to  the 
government  of  Gaul,  285.  His  tirst  campaign. 
7b.  Battle  of  Strasburg,  286.  Reduces  tlie 
Franks  at  Toxandria,  287.  I'is  three  expedi- 
tions beyond  the  Rhine,  288.  Restores  the  cities 
of  Gaul.  if).  His  civil  administration,  289.  His 
account  of  the  theological  calamities  of  the  em- 
pire under  Constantius.  330.  Constantius  grows 
jealous  of  him,  3.33.  The  Gaulish  legions  are 
ordered  into  the  east,  3.34.  Is  saluted  emperor 
by  the  troops,  335.  His  embassy  and  epistle  to 
Constantius.  336.  His  fourth  and  fifth  expedi- 
tions beyond  the  Rhine,  337.  Declares  war 
against  Constantius,  and  abjures  the  christian 
religion,  3:i8,  His  march  from  the  Rhine  into 
lllyricuni,  339.  Enters  Sirmium.  tb.  Publishes 
apologies  for  his  conduct.  340.  His  triumphant 
entrv  into  Constantinople  on  the  death  of  Con- 
stantius.341.  His  private  life  and  civil  govern- 
ment, ib.  His  reformations  in  the  imperial 
palace,  343.  Becomes  a  sloven  to  avoid  foppery. 
tb.  Erects  a  tribunal  for  the  trial  of  the  evil 
ministers  of  Constantius,  344,  Dismisses  tlie 
spies  and  informers  employed  by  his  predeces- 
sor, 345.  His  love  of  freedom  and  the  republic, 
ib.  His  kindnesses  to  the  Grecian  cities.  346. 
His  abilities  as  an  orator,  ib.  And  as  a  judge. 
347.  Hischaracter,  ib.  His  apostacv  accounted 
for,  348.  Adopts  the  pai-'an  mythology.  lA. 
His  theological  system,  350.  His  initiation  into 
the  Eleusininn  mysteries,  antl  his  fanaticism,  16. 
His  hypocritical  duplicity.  351.  ^\  rites  a  vin- 
dication of  his  apostacv,  352.  His  edict  for  a 
general  toleration,  ib.  His  paean  superstitious 
zeal.  353.  His  circular  letters  for  the  relorma- 
tion  of  tlie  pasanrelision,  354.  His  industry  in 
gaining  proselvtes,  355.  His  address  to  the 
Jews.  356.  History  of  his  attempt  to  rebuild  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem.  357.  Ti-ans'ers  the  revenues 
of  the  christian  church  to  the  heathen  priests. 
359.  Prohibits  christian  schools,  ib.  Obliges  the 
christians  to  reinstate  the  pagan  temples,  360. 
Restores  the  sacred  grove  and  temple  ot  Daphne. 
361.  Punishes  the  christians  ot  Antioch  for 
burning  that  temple,  362.  His  treatment  of  the 
cities  of  Edessa  and  Alexandria,  363.  Banishes 
Athanasius,  :t64.  The  philosophical  fable  ot  his 
Ci£sars.  delineated,  066.  Meditates  the  conquest 
of  Persia,  367.  Popular  discontents  durmg  his 
residence  at  Antioch,  ib.  Occasion  of  wntmg 
liis  Alisopogon.lidi.  His  march  to  the  Euphrates, 
,369.  He  enters  the  Persian  territories.  371.  In- 
vades Assyria.  .1(3.  His  personal  conduct  in 
this  enterprise,  374.  His  address  to  his  discon- 
tented troops.  .375.  His  successful  passage  over 
the  Tigris.  376.  Burns  his  fleet.  378.  His  re- 
treat and  distress.  379.  His  death.  381.  H:s 
funeral.  386. 

Julian,  count,  offers  to  betrav  Spam  into  the  hands 
of  the  Arabs.  'Km.  His  advice  to  the  victorious 
Turks.  ^)64. 

Julian,  the  papal  legale,  exhorts  I-adislaus.  kinc 
of  Hungary  and  Poland,  to  breach  of  I^aith  with 
the  lurks. '1217.    His  death  and  character,  12K\ 

Juliits.  master-general  of  the  troops  in  the  eastern 
empire,  concerts  a  general  massacre  ot  the 
Gothic  youth  in  Asia.  433. 

JuTisprxideytee.  Roman,*  a  review  of.  "aS.  Wm 
polished  by  Grecian  philosophy.  758.  Abuses 
of,  778, 

Justin  the  elder,  his  military  promotion,  638.  Hts 
elevation  to  the  empire,  and  character.  639.  His 
deatn,  l»W,>.  ,       .  .... 

Justin  11.  empcrov.  succeeds  his  uncle  Justnu;ui. 
779.  His  firm  behaviour  to  the  aml\»ssador*  ot 
the  Avars.  "80.  His  abdication,  and  investiture 
of  Tiberius,  as  his  succeRsor,  785. 

Justin  Martyr,  his  decision  in  the  case  ot.the 
Kbionitfs.  I8t».  His  extrava^.uit  account  ot  the 
progress  of  Christianity,  2v>-.  Occasion  ot  his 
own  coxersiou.  203. 
JuMtKO,  the  iH^pular  story  of  her  mam.-iffe  with 
the  emperor  Valentini:in  cxaniintHl.  413.  Her 
infant  son  VaUntiui.m  U.  invested  with  the  im- 
perial ensitms.  on  the  death  ot  his  father,  r*.  Her 
contest  with  Ambrose  aidibishop  of  MiL^n,  449. 
Flies  from  the  iovasioa  of  Maxinius.  with  her 
son,  451. 
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Justinian,  empernr  of  the  east,  his  birtii  and  pro- 
motion, 638.  His  ortlioiloxy,  (l.'i'.l.  Is  iuvesti-d 
with  thediaiiem  l>y  lii,i  iiiicfc  Justin,  60O.  Mar- 
rit-s  rh«cMlorM,  ii(i'J.  Palroniz '^  tJie  blue  taction 
i)f  the  cirrus.  (h\^k  Star*-  nl  iiirrKultun-  and 
nijuiuiacturt-  iii  In--  pmv  iiue>,  tVi".  IntnHhicts 
tliu  (.-ulturt?  ol  tile  Mik  uiiini,  and  rn;iiuil.irlurf' nl 
i-ilk,  into  (intu  ,  mi.i.  M.tteot  In-,  nviiiuc,  t.70. 
His  avaricf  ;iiid  prntusi'in.  //>.  l  ,t\^s  and 
monopolies,  671.  His  iiiini-.ti=-is.  67'.'.  Hi-,  pub 
lie  buildiuj,'H,  (i?:).  Foinids  tlic*  1  liiin  li  nt  St. 
Sophirt  at  Constiintinopli-,  ("174.  Hi.-,  nilin'i'  puMii: 
works,  675.  His  Ktirop<^an  IoiIiIk  :lt|l<[l^,  (,71; 
Jiis  Asiatic  foitilications,  678.  Hf  supinri^ses 
the  srhuols  ol  Athens.  681.  An-l  thr  r'in^,ul<u 
diimity,  68.1.  Purchases  a  peine  Ir.mi  tin-  Per- 
sians, (i84.  7',*e.  Undei-takes  to  resti  le  Hdd.rit 
kinifof  Cartha'.'e,684.  Iteductioii  nl  /\ti n  .t.  (,1*0. 
His  instructions  tor  tlit  covernniiiii  -il,  t/^  His 
acquisitions  m  Spain,  G'Jd.  His  detTittuI  nei;o- 
ciations  in  Italy,  Gy8.  Weakness  ot  his  t-mpire, 
713.  Rectives  an  enibassv  trom  the  Avars,  7I8 
Ami  from  the  Ihirks.  "19.  Persian  war.  7'i4 
His  iiesociations  with  Cinisrnes.  7;it).  Hi,  alli- 
ance with  the  .\li\s-ini;uis.  7;ii,  N(L:tc(ts  the 
Hrtiian  war  undei  li-li-.n  uis,  7:!ri.  ^ettlei  tlie 
Covernment  ut  lialv  under  the  e.\iirch  ul  Ra- 
venna, 745.  Hisyrace  and  death  ot  Heliaarius. 
"48.  His  death  and  cliararter,  i«.  Comets  and 
calamities  in  his  reiKii.  749.  His  Code,  Pan- 
ilpcts,  and  in.stitutes.  75C.  His  theolo<ricaI  cha- 
ractei",  and  government,  8;J0.  His  persecuting 
spirit,  8;n.  His  orthodoxy.  832.  Died  a  here- 
tic. K3;i. 

Justinian  IT.  emperor  of  Constantinople.  849. 

JiLslntian,  the  son  of  <;erm<mus,  his  conspiracy 
with  the  empress  Sophia,  and  successes  atiainst 
the  Persians,  786. 

Juvenal,  his  remarks  on  the  crowded  slate  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Rome,  509. 


Khan,  import  of  this  title  in  the  nortliern  parts  of 
Asia,  417.491. 

King,  the  title  of,  conferred  by  Coiislantine  the 
Great  on  his  nephew  Hannibalianus,  '.Trti. 

htndred,  degrees  of,  according  to  the  Roman  civil 
law,  770. 

Kntghihood,  how  originally  conferred,  and  its  ob- 
ligations, 1075. 

Kvran  of  Mahomet,  account  and  character  of,  91« 

Koreish,  the  tribe  of,  acquire  the  custody  of  the 
Caaba  at  Mecia,  907.  Pediin-ee  of  Alahomet. 
909.  I  hey  oppose  his  pretensions  to  a  prophetical 
character.  917-  Fli^'ht  of  Mahomet,  918.  Battle 
of  Beder.  920.  Battle  of  Ohud,  921.  Meccasur- 
rendered  to  Mahomet,  922. 


Laharum,  or  standard  of  the  cross,  in  the  army  of 

Constantine  the  Great,  described,  295. 
Labeo,  the  civilian,  his  diligence  in  business  and 

composition,  7o8.     His  professional  character, 

759. 
Lactantius.  difficulties  in  ascertaininL'  the  d^te  of 

his  Divine  Institutions.  290, 7Hirt-.     Mis  tlalienn:.' 

prediction  of  the  influence  of  christi.iintv  rfinoii^ 

mankind,  2y:t.      Iniuleates  the  du  iiie  "1  i;;ht  of 

Coii'it.intine  to  the  empire,  ih. 
Ltidi.'lai'y.  kiii_'  of  Ilunirary  and  Poland,  leads  an 

ajii|>    .iLMin.-t  ihe  Turks,  I2I7.     His   breach  of 

raith  witii  them,  ih. 
J-.adislaus,  king  of  Naples,  harasses  Rome  during 

the  schism  of  the  papacy,  127U. 
Letus,  pra-torian  prefect,  conspires  tlie  death  of 

Commodus,  and  conters  tlie  empire  on  Pertinax, 

Ijoiiy,  when  first  distinguished  from  the  clergy, 

Lampadiiu^  a  Roman  senator,  boldly  condemns  the 
treaty  with  Alaric  the  (ioth,  497. 

Lance,  Holy,  narrative  of  the  miraculous  discovery 
of.  10e4.  ^ 

Land,  how  assessed  bv  the  Roman  emperors.  25.1 
Ifow  divided  by  the  barbarians,  629.  Allodial' 
and  Salic,  distint-'uished,  630.  Of  Italy,  how' 
partitioned  by  I  heodoric  the  Ostrogoth,  ^9. 

JjAodicea,  its  ancient  splendour.  20. 

Lascaris,  Theodore,  establishes  an  empire  at  Nice 
H2R.     His  character,  1141. 

Tuscans,  Theodore  11.  his  character,  1142. 

Lascaris,  Janus,  the  Greek  grammarian,  his  cha- 
racter. 1211. 

Latin  church,  occasion  of  its  separation  from  Ihe 
Greek  church,  lliy?.  Corruption  and  schism  of, 
1201.  Reunion  ol.  with  the  Greek  church,  12o6. 
The  subsequent  (Jreek  schism,  1214. 

Latium,  the  risht  of,  explained,  15. 

Laura,  in  monkish  history,  explained,  607. 

/-aai,  review  of  tlie  profession  of,  under  the  empe- 
rors, 245. 

Lavs  of  Rome,  review  of,  752.  Those  of  the  kin^s 
tb.  Of  tlie  twelve  tables,  753.  Of  the  people 
754.  Decrees  ol  the  senate,  and  edicts  of  the 
praetors,  755.  Constitutioiis  of  the  emperors,  if> 
fheir  rescripts,  756.  Ihe  three  codes  of.  th. 
The  forms  ol,  ifi.  Succession  of  civil  lawyers 
757.  Retormation  ot,  by  Justinian,  760.  Abo- 
lition and  revival  ot  Ihe  penal  laws,  775. 

/.asi.  the  trilie  ol.  in  t<il.  Ik.s,  account  of.  727. 

Le  Clerc,  character  rjf  his  ecclesi.istical  history. 
8I0,  Tioie.  ^ 

I^gncies  and  inheritances  taxed  bv  Augustus.  65 
How  regulated  by  the  Roman  law.771. 

Ixgion,  in  the  Roman  army  under  the  emperors, 
described,  .-j.  Cieneral  diitribution  of  the  lemons, 
7;  Ihe  size  ot,  reduced  by  Constantine  the 
Oreat,  247. 

1^0  of  Thrace  is  made  emperor  of  the  east,  by  his 
master  Aspar,  590.    Was  the  first  christian  po- 
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tentate  who  was  crowned  by  a  priest,  ih.  Confers 
the  empire  of  the  west  on  Anihemius,  5'U.  His 
armament  apaiust  the  Vandals  in  Africa,  5<J2. 
Murders  Aspar  and  his  Mms,  646. 

Leo  \\\,  i-iiiperor  of  Constantinople,  851.  His 
edids  a'-Min-.t  images  in  churches.  877.  Revolt 
nl  It.ily.lfid. 

Lti>  1  \  .  t-mpt-n.r  of  Constantinople.  852. 

Leo  \ .  emperor  of  C"onstanlin<>pIe.  tio4. 

Leo  VI.  the  phihisopher,  emperor  of  Constanti- 
nople, 859.  £xtinguii.hes  tlie  power  of  the 
Senate,  lnOl. 

i CO,  bishop  ol  Home,  his  ehai.uter,  and  emi 
■     hiitiuMii    III.  to    Anila,  kiiiii    u| 


assy 


Hui 
the  \anilaU. 
581.  Crtils  tl 
Uo  III.  p..i.,-. 
assault  ol  .1- 
empeior  ot  lli 


lor  I 


nil 


eiiseru  ,  kini,'  ol 
wy  tn  the  tity  of  Rome. 
I  -it  Chalcedon.827. 
I  iilous  recovery  trom  the 
;','.  Crowns  Charlemay^ne 
ih. 


Leo  IV.  pope,  his  reign,  987-  Founds  the  Leonine 
city,  I'i. 

Leo  l.\'.  ijopc.  his  exi>edition  a^^ainst  tlie  Nonnans 
ot  Apulia,  ln:i7.     His  heatv  with  them,  Ui.t«. 

1^0,  aiTh|.islio|)  of  nii-s,sali.iii(a,  one  of  the  re- 
storers ot  Greek  leainin-.  1010, 

Leo,  general  of  tlie  east,  under  the  emperor  Area- 
dius.  his  character,  534. 

Leo  Pitatus,  first  Greek  professor  at  Florence,  and 
m  the  west,  his  character,  1209. 

Leo,  the  Jew  proselyte,  history  of  his  family,  1256. 

Leonas,  the  quastor.  his  embitssy  from  Constan- 
tius  to  Julian,  3;i8. 

I^o/tirie  city  at  Rome  founded,  987. 

Leot/iius  is  taken  from  prison,  and  chosen  emperor 
ot  Constantinople,  on  tlie  deposition  of  Justinian 
11.849. 

Leoiif/ild,  Gothic  king  of  Spain,  his  character,  615. 
Revolt  and  death  of  Ins  son  llermeneuild,  616. 

Lefttrs,  a  knowledge  of,  the  test  of  civilization  in 
a  people.  87. 

Lfuiix  the  Pious,  emperor  of  the  Romans,  893. 

Le7i'i.\  II.  emperor  ot  the  Romans, 893.  His  epistle 
to  the  Greek  emperor  Hasil  I.  1032. 

Lihanmi,  his  account  of  the  private  life  of  the  em- 
peror Julian,  342.  And  of  his  divine  visions, 
351.  Applauds  the  dissimulation  of  Julian,  ib 
His  character,  368.  His  eulo;;iiim  on  the  emoe- 
ror  Valeiis,  432. 

Liliirii/s,  bi.-.hop  of  Rome,  is  banished  by  the  em- 
pemr  Constantius,  for  refusing  to  concur  in  de- 
posing Athanasius,  .324.  .327- 

Libert!/,  public,  the  only  sure  guardiansof,  against 
an  Hspirinc  prince,  24. 

-L»fiHiH.v  is  invented  with  the  purple  bv  the  emperor 
Galerius,  163.  His  alliaiue  m  itli  (  onstantiiie  the 
Great,  170.  Defeats  Ma.MiLiin.  i/i.  iltscnieliv 
ill.  Is  defeated  by  Constantin.-  ^t  (  ibalis.  172' 
And  at  Mardia,  ih.  Peace  (oneluded  Mith  Con- 
stantine, 173.  Second  civil  war  with  Constan- 
tine, 174.    His  humiliation,  and  death,  I76. 

-  -  -  fate  of  his  son,  259.  Concurred  with  Con- 
stantine in  publishiiiii  the  edict  of  Milan,  292. 
^'iolated  this  enaHgement  bv  oppressing  the 
christians,  294.  C*cilius's  account  of  his  vision 
296. 

Lieutenant,  imperial,  hisofliceanrf-rank.  25. 

Lightning,  superstition  of  the  Unnians  with  refer- 
ence to  persons  and  places  struck  with,  136. 

Liminantes.  Sarmatiau  slaves,  expel  their  masters. 
and  usurp  possession  of  their  country,  263.  Kx- 
tint  tion  ot.  bv  Constantius.  281. 

Lutrature,  revival  of,  in  Italy,  120B.  Ancient, 
use  ami  abuse  of.  1213. 

Lithuain,!.  iis  late  conversion  to  Christianity,  1031. 

LTtoniiA.  lount,  is  detealed  and  taken  captive  in 
Gaul  by    Iheodoric.  5fr»7. 

Liutprand,  kin:;  of  the  Lombards,  attacks  the  city 
of- Rome,  882. 

Liutprand,  l)ishop  of  Cremona,  ambassador  to  Con- 
stantinople, ceremony  of  his  audience  witJi  the 
emperor,  1002. 

L)gos,  Plato's  doctrine  of,  309.  Is  expounded  by 
.St.  John  the  evangelist,  310.  AtJianasius  con- 
tesses  himself  unable  to  comprehend  it,  311. 
Controversies  on  the  eternity  of.  312. 

Loyvthetc,  L'reat,  his  ofiice  under  the  Greek  empe- 
rors, \iiO\. 

Lonihfirdi/,  ancient,  described,  9.  Conquest  of,  by 
Charletnairne.  884. 

Lomburds,  (lerivation  of  tlieir  name,  and  review  of 
their  history,  714.  Are  eniplnycdby  the  emperor 
Justinian  to  check  tlie  (iepid.t:,  715.  Actions  of 
their  kmi;  Alboin,  780.  I  hey  reduce  tlie  (\e 
pidre.  781.  They  overmn  that  part  of  lt;dy  now 
called  Lombardy.  78.3.  Kxtentof  their  kingdom. 
78H.  T.anguage  and  manners  of  tl;e  Lombards, 
ih.    Government  and  laws,  790. 

Langinux,  his  representation  of  the  detreneracy  of 
hisaiie,  23.     Is  put  to  death  by  Aurelian.  123. 

-  -  -  -  is  sent  to  superserle  Narses.  as  exarch 
of  Ravenna,  782.  Receives  Rosamond,  the 
fuiritive  queen  of  the  Lombaids,  784. 

J-iOthaire  I .  emperor  of  tlie  Romans.  893. 

Li'uis  V II .  of  France  is  rescued  from  tlie  treachery 
of  the  Greeks  by  Roger,  king  of  Sicily,  1(H9.  Un- 
dertakes the  second  crusade,  lO<:tl.  1 1  is  disastrous 
expedition.  1094. 

l-^mis  \\.  of  Trance,  his  crusades  to  the  Holy 
Land,  im.'i.  His  death,  lii)6.  Procured  avalii- 
able  ,sl.)(  k  of  relics  trom  Constantinople,  1134. 

Lm-ini,,  \hv  seventy  ot  his  s.dire  against  the  heathen 
niytholoiiy,  accounteil  tor,  12. 

Luiiaa,  Count  of  the  east,  under  the  emperor  Ar- 
cadius,  his  cruel  treatment  h>  the  pra;lect  Uufi- 
nns,  475. 

Lucian,  presbyter  of  Jerusalem,  his  miraculou-s 
discoveiy  ot  the  hMy  of  St.  Stephen,  the  first 
christian  martyr.  471. 

Lucilian,  covemor  of  Hlvricum.  is  surprised, 
and  kindly  treated,  by  Julian,  339.  His  death, 
388. 


l.urilla,  sister  ot  the  emperor  Coiiimo<lu9,  her  al 

tenipt  to  get  hiin  assassmated.  35. 
LueiHs  II.  and  111.  popes,  their  disastrous  reigns. 

Lvcriiu:  lake  described,  with  its  late  destruction 

5^)5,  note. 
I.muilan  villa  in  CampaDia,  its  description  and 

histniy.OOO. 
Lupenalia.  the  feast  of.  described,  and  continued 

uu-lcr  the  cliiisti.in  eiiipeiois..^i()'J. 
Lup„- ,„>,.,    the     Hoinaii    -o\enio|-  of   Thrace,   op 

presses  111.-  l  lolliii'  eniii;rants  there,  425.     Raslily 

provokes  theiii  to  hostilities,  426.     Is  defeated  by 

them.  lA.  ■' 

l.ustral  contribution  in  tlie  Roman  empire    ex 

plained.  255. 
Luther,  Martin,  liis  character,  as  a  reformer.  1018 
Luvunj,  the  only  means  ot  correcting  tlie  uneuuai 

di&Uihution  of  properly,  22. 
Lygiuns,  a  formidable  German  nation,  account  ol, 

Lynns,  battle  of,  between  tlie  competitors  Severus 
and  Albinus,  47. 

M 

Macednniiis,  the  Arian  bishop  of  Coiist.tiitiin,n|e 
his  contests  with  his  competitor  P. .11 1,  ijii.  i\,tai 
consequences  on  his  remoxini;  liie  i„nis  oi  Hie 
cniperor  Conslanline  to  tlie  {hureli  ot  .^i.  ,.\ia- 
cius.  329.  His  cruel  persecutions  of  the  catholics 
and  Novatians.  ih.  tlis  exile,  8.30. 
Macrtnyins,  pr.rtonan  praifect  under  tlie  emperor 

\  alerian.  his  character,  I07. 
Marnami'.  a  prince  of  the  Alemanni,  his  steady 

alliance  with  the  emperor  Valentiniaii,  401. 
Macnmis,  his  succession  to  the  empire  predicted 
by  an  Atiican,  55.     Accelerates  tlie  completion 
ol  the   prophecy,   it.    Purchases  a  peace   with 
Parthia,  82. 
Madapn,  the  capital  of  Persia,  sacked  by  the  Sara- 
cens, 938. 
Mawitus  of  Palmyra  assassinates  his  uncle  Odena- 

tnus,  121. 
Mrrsia,  its  situation,  10. 

Magi,  the  worship  of,  in  Pei-sia,  retbrmed  bv 
Artaxerxes.  79.  Abridgment  of  the  Persiao 
theology,  ib.  Simplicity  of  their  worship.  80 
Ceremonies  and  moral  precepts,  ib  Their 
power,  ih. 

Mfi^ic,  severe  prosecution  of  persons  for  the  crime 
ol,  at  Rome  and  Antioch,  392. 

Mm/nentius  assumes  the  empire  in  Gaul  ^Q8 
Death  of  Constans.  269.  Sends  an  emhrtssy  to 
<  onstantius.  ih.  Makes  war  against  Constan- 
tius, 270,  I^  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Mursa 
27).     Kills  himselt.  273.  * 

M'lhiiiud,  li.e  (iaznevide,  his  twelve  expeditions 

into  Hmilostaii.  1053.    His  character,  ii)^. 
Mahomet,  the  prophet,  his  embassy  to  Chosroes  IT 
king  of  Persia,  W6. 

■  -  ■  his  genealogy,  birth,  and  education,  900 
His  pel  sou  aii.l  chaiacter,  910.  Assumes  his 
prophelK.il  mission,  911.  Inculcated  the  unity 
of  (io(|.  ;',.  His  reverential  mention  of  Jesus 
Christ,  'jl'J.  His  Koran,  ib.  His  miracles,  913 
His  precepts.  914.  His  hell,  and  paradise,  915I 
I  he  best  authorities  for  his  history,  916,  note 
Converts  his  oun  family,  ib.  Preaches  publicly 
at  Mecca,  917-  Fscapes  from  the  Knreishites 
there,  918.  Is  received  as  prince  of  Medina,  9]g 
His  regal  dignity,  and  sacerdotal  oliice,  ih 
Declares  war  against  infidels,  li.  Battle  of 
Beder,  920.  Battle  of  Ohud,  921.  Subdues  the 
Jews  ol  Arabia,  tb.  Si:bniis.sion  of  Mecca  to 
him,  922.  He  conquers  Arabia,  923.  His  sick- 
ness and  death,  925.  His  character.  926  His 
private  iile,  927.  His  wives.  M.  His  children 
928.  His  ixisterity.  932.  Remarks  on  tlie  great 
spread  and  permanency  of  his  relii/ion.  933. 

MahoTTiet,  the  son  of  Hajazet.  his  reiun.  1191,' 

Mahomet  II.  sultan  of  the  luiks.  Ins  character 
1223.  Ilisreian,  K24.  Indu  ati-'iis  o|  liis  hostile 
intentions  airainst  the  (Jreeks.  ih.  He  beiUeges 
Constantinople,  1228.  Takes  the  city  by  stonn 
1236.  His  entry  into  tiie  city.  1237.  Makes  it 
his  capital,  1238.     His  death,  1241. 

Mahonietism,  by  what  means  propagated,  9fi8 
Toleration  of  Christianity  under,  ib. 

Majonan.  his  history,  cliaracter.  and  elevation  to 
the  western  empire,  584.  His  epistle  to  the 
senate,  585.  His  salutary  laws,  ih.  His  pre- 
parations to  invade  Africa,  .587.  His  fleet  de- 
stroyed by  (;ensmc,  588.    His  death,  ib. 

Maliiterra,  liis  character  of  the  Nonnans,  1036. 

Molek  .Shtih,  sultan  of  the  1  urks.  his  prosperous 
reisn,  1061.  Reforms  the  eastern  calendar,  th 
His  death.  1062. 

Mallius  'J'heodi>nis,tht  greatcivilhonoursto which 
he  attained,  245,  7wte. 

Mamaluke.\,  their  origin  and  character,  1 106,  Their 
establishment  in  Egypt,  ib. 

Mamaa,  mother  of  tlie  youuL'  emperor  Alexander 
Severus,  acts  as  regent  of  the  empire.  6c>,  Is 
put  to  death  with  him,  68.  Her  conference  with 
origen,  221. 

Mamgo,  an  Armenian  noble,  his  history,  147, 

Man,  the  only  animal  that  can  accomnuxlate  him- 
self to  all  climates.  86,  note. 

Manciputm,  in  the  Roman  law,  explained,  769. 

iWrtWir/i'fc/ff.v  are  devoted  to  death,  by  the  edict  of 
Thendosius  against  heretics,  447. 

Majinel  <'vumenns,  emperor  of  Constantinople. 
i«~>B.  He  repulses  the  Nonnans,  livlO.  But  htils 
in  lus  scheme  of  subduing  ihe  western  empire. 
lo5n.     His  ill-treatment  of  the  crusaders.  1092, 

Maogamaleha,  a  city  of  Assyria,  reduced  and 
destroyed  by  the  emperor  Julian.  'Xi'S. 

Marble,  the  four  species  of,  most  esteemed  by  the 
Romaiis,  70,  note. 

Marctllintts,  count  of  the  sacred  largesses  undei 
the  emperor  Constaasin  Gaul,  assisti  the  usurpa- 
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tionof  Magnentius,  ?68.    His  embassy  to  Con- 
stiuitius,  26iJ.     \\  »s  killed  in  the  batUe  ot  Mursa. 

^ifarc'cllimis,  his  revolt  in  Palmatia.  and  character, 
aaQ  Joins  the  emperor  Antliemius.  and  expels 
the  Vandals  trom  Sardinia.  592.  His  death, 
09X  594.  .        ..      •     ■        L 

Man-eUi'iiis,  son  of  the  prretect  Maximin,  his 
treacherous  murder  ot  Oabinius  king  ol  ttie 
Quadi.  411.  ,  ^      J       _»- 

Marcellui.  the  centurion,  martyred  for  desertion. 


Marcellus,  bishop  of  Rome,  exiled  to  restore  peace 

to  the  citv.  O'JS.  -      ^     ■       i         i,- 

Marceilus,  bishop  of  Apamea  in  Syria,  loses  his 

lite  m  destroyins  the  paiiau  temples.  -165. 
Marcia,  the  concubine  ol  tlie  emperor  Lommodus, 

a  patroness  of  the  christians,  'i-JO. 
JUarcirtM.  senator  of  ConstanUnople.  marries  the 

empress  Pulcheria,  and    is  acknowledged  eni- 

peror.  bC^.     His  temperate  retusal  ot  the    de- 
mands of  Attila  the  UuniA. 
MarciaTtapohs.t'^e  city  Ot.  taken  by  the  ttOths.  98. 
Marcom<mm  are  subdued  and  punishe-1  by  Marcus 

Antoninus,    94.     Alliance  made   with,   by  the 

emperor  Gallienus.  103. 
]!,tarciu  elected  bishop  ol  the  Nazarenes,  180. 
Mardia,  battle  of,  between  Constantine  the  Oreat 

and  Licinius.  17--  ^.     ,     -  .  ^     ■ 

M-iifftis,  batde  of,  between  Diocletian  and  Cannus, 

139 
Marffus,  bishop  of.  beb'ays  his  episcopal  city  into 

the  hands  of  the  Huns,  556.  ^  ^      ,  . 

Mana.  daushter  of  Eud£emon  of  Carthage,  her 

remarkable  adventmes,  552.  c  c-     - 

Mariaiia,  his  account  ot  the  misfortunesof  .Spain, 

by  an  irruption  of  the  barbarous  naUons.  525. 
Mariujcs^  a  subaltern  officer,  chosen  emperor  by 

the  legions  of  Ma?sia,  95. 
Maruis  the  armourer,  a  candidate  f*ir  the  purple 

among  the    competitors    against  Gallienus,   hts 

chaiacter.  110.  .  j  l    .u 

jUar*  bishopof  Arethusa,  is  cruelly  treated  by  the 

emperor  Julian,  360. 
Maronffa,  engagement  there  between  the  emperor 

Julian  and  Sapor  king  of  Persia,  37'P- 
Maronites  of  the  east,  character  and  history  ot, 

Maro'zia,  a  Roman  prostitute,  the  mother,  grand- 
mother, and  great-grandmother,  ot  three  popes. 
895 
Marriage,  regulations  of.  by  the  Roman  laws. "66. 
Of  Roman  citizens  with  strangers,  proscribed  by 
their  jurisprudence,  1003.  ^       ,      .  .      , 
Martel.  C/<flr/^.(,diike  of  the  Franks,  his  chararter. 
0(7      His  politic  conduct  on  the  Saracen  invasion 
of  France,  tb.    Defeats  the  Saracens,  tb      Why 
he  was  consigned  over  to  hell  flames  by  the  cler- 
gy  978 
Afar/in,  bishop  of  Tours,  destroys  the  idols  and 
Pasan  temples  in  Gaul,  465.     His  monkish  in- 
stitutions there.  60.S.  tt        i 
Martina  marries  her  uncle,  the  emperor  Heraclius, 
&i7.     Endeavours  to  share  the  impenal  dignity 
with  her  sons,  ib.    Her  tate.  t>J8.  ,  -  , 
MartiniavMs  receives  the  title  of  L  Eesar  from  the 

emperor  Licinius,  176.  .,      .        u- 

Mnrct/rs.  primitive,  an  inquiry  into  the  true  his- 
tory of.  205.  The  several  inducements  to  niar- 
tvrdom.  218.  Ihree  methods  of  escaping  it. 
2'19.  Marks  by  which  learned  catholics  dislm- 
•niish  the  relics  of  the  martyrs,  216.  note,  ihe 
worship  of,  and  their  relics,  introduced.  470. 
Jl/ori/.  \'irgin,  her  immaculat*'  conception,  bor- 
rowed from  the  Koran,  912. 
Moicgzel,  tlie  persecuted  brother  ot  Gildq  the 
Moor,  takes  refuge  in  the  imperial  court  ot  Ho- 
norius,  480.  Is  intrusted  with  troops  to  reduce 
Gildo,  1-5-  Defeats  him,  481.  His  suspicious 
deatli,  lA.  ■       ,     ^       * 

Master  of  the  offices,  under  Constantine  the  Great, 
his  functions.  249-  ,  ,.  .u 

Maftrvvs,  his  revolt   and  conspiracy  agamst  the 

emperor  Commodus,  36.  . 

Mait/te-j.',  St.  his  gospel  originally  composed  m 

Hebrew.  199,  note.  817.  n<"f-  , 

Mtmrice,  his  birth,  character,  and  promotion  to  the 
eastern  empire.  786.  Restores  Chosroes  11.  king 
of  Persia.  7<J8.  His  war  against  the  Avars.  801. 
State  of  his  armies,  802.  His  abdication  and 
death.  803.  804.  j      .     *    ,, 

Mauritania,  ancient.  lU  situation  and  extent.  11. 

Character  of  the  native  Moors  of,  548. 
Afart-RfHK.  the  son    of  Ma.\imian,  declared  em- 
peror at  Home,  161.    His  tyranny  in  Italy  and 
Africa.  165.    The  military  toice  he  had  toon 
pose  Constantine,  106.     His  defeat  and  death, 
169-     His  politic  humanity  to  the  christians.  229- 
Marimian,  associate  in  the  empire  with    Diocle- 
tian, his  character.   140.      Iriumphs  with    Dio- 
cletian. 150.     HoIdshiscouitatMilan,  151.  Ab- 
dicates the  empire  alona  with    Diocletian.  155. 
He  resumes  the  purple,  161.     Reduces  Severus. 
and  puts  him  to  death,  tb.     His  second  lesisna- 
tion.  and  unfortunate  end.  163,  164.     His  aver- 
sion to  the  christians  accounted  for.  224. 
Maximtlianuj^.  the  African,  a  christian  martyr.  2C5. 
Martmiit,  his  birth,  fortune,  and  elevation  lo  the 
empire  of  Rome,  67-    Why  deemed  a  persecutor 
of  tne  christians,  221.  .  ,.     ,. 

Maximin  is  declared  Copsar.  on  the  abdication  ot 
Diocletian.  158.  Obtains  the  rank  ot  Augustus 
from  Galerius.  163.  His  defeat  and  death.  I70. 
Renewed  the  persecution  of  the  cJiristians  after 
the  toleration  cranted  by  Galerius.  2.30. 
Marirnin.  the  cruel  minister. of  tht-  emperor  \  .-i- 
lenlinian,  promoted  to  the  practecture  ot  Gaul. 
.194. 
Maximin,    his     embassy    from    Theodosiiis    the 

Younger,  to  Attila  king  of  the  Huns.  .')61. 
Martmvs  and  Balbinus  elected  joint  emperors  bv 
the  senate,  on  the  deaths  nf  tlie  two(iordmns,72. 
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GENERAL  INDEX. 

Maximits.  his  character  and  revolt  in  Britain, 441. 
liis  tieaty  with  the  emperor  Theodosius,  442. 
Persecutes  the  Priscillianists.  -i47-  His  invasion 
of  Italy.  451.     His  deteat  and  death.  452. 

Maiimus,  the  pagan  preceptor  of  Oie  emperor 
Julian,  initiates  him  into  the  Kleusinian  mys- 
teries, 350.  Is  honourably  invited  to  Constant! 
nople  by  his  imperial  pupil.  ;i54.  Is  conupted 
hv  his  residence  at  court,  355. 

Maitmus,  Petronius  his  wite  ravished  by  \  alen- 
tinian  III.  emperor  of  the  west.  578.  His  cha- 
racter and  elevation  to  the  empire,  579;  5ai. 

MebodesAht  Persian  general,  ungiatetully  treated 
by  Chosroes. 721. 

Mecca,  its  situation  and  description,  903.  Ihe 
Caaba,  or  temple  of.  9i(7.  Its  deliverance  tiom 
Abrahah.  909.  The  doctrine  of  Mahomet  op- 
posed Uiere.  917-  His  escape.  918.  The  city  ol. 
surrendered  to  Mahomet,  922.  Is  pillaged  by 
Abu  Taher,  990.  ^.    ^.  ,  . 

Medina,  recepUoa  of  Mahomet  there,  on  his  (light 
from  .Mecca.  918.  ,        ..     ,    „^ 

Mtgalesia,  the  festival  ot.  at  Rome,  described,  36, 


Meletians,  an  Egyptian  sect,  persecuted  by  Atha- 

nasius,  320. 
Melttene,  battle  of.  between  the  eastern  emperor 

Tibenus.  and  Chosroes  kingot  Persia,  79o.    . 
Melo.  citizen  of  Bari.  invites  the  Kormans  into 

Italy.  10.35,  ,       -       ■_       .     c 

Memphis,  its  situation  and  reduction  by  tlie  Sara- 
cens. 953.  ,      .     _      , 
Merovingian  kings  of  the  Franks  in  Gaul,  origin 

of.  568.    Their  domain  and  benehces.  030. 
Mei-van,  caliph  of  the  Saracens,  and  the  last  ot 

the  house  of  Oinmiyah,  his  defeat  and   death, 

879 
Meiopotamia,  invasion  of.  by  the  emperor  Julian. 

371.    Described  by  Xenophon,  i*. 
Mesiala.  Valerius,  the  first  praetect  of  Rome,  his 

hieh  character.  243.  «"'f. 
Ve^'Siah  under  what  chaiacter  he  was  expected 

by  the  Jews.  179.     His  birth-day,  how  hxed  by 

the  Romans,  338.  note.  ... 

Metals  and  monev.  their  operation  in  improving 

the  human  minci,  88-  ,  .      - 

Metellus   >umidicus.   the   censor,   his    invective 

against  women,  60,  note. 
Metvis  Falconiiis,  his  arttul  speech  to  the  emperor 

Tacitus  in  the  senate  on  his  election.  128. 
Metrop/ianes  of  Cyzicus,  is  made  patriarch  ot  Con- 
stantinople. 1215.  ,      ,  -  ,-  ... 
Metz,  cruel  treatment  of,  by  Attila  king  o.   the 

Huns,  570.  o       ^     ^         I 

Michael  I.  Rhangabe,  emperor  of  Constantinople, 

Michael  II.  the  stammerer,  emperor  of  Constanti- 
nople. 855.  „  ,     „_-     , 

Michael  HI.  emperor  of  Constantinople,  856.  Is 
defeated  by  the  Paulicians.  1015. 

Michael  IV.  the  Paphlagonian,  emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople. 863.  ,    „       ,     ^. 

Michael  V.  Calaphates,  emperor  of  Constanti- 
nople, 863.  .  _       ,     .. 

Michael  VI.  Stratioticus,  emperor  ot  Constanti- 
nople, 864.  -  -       ,     .. 

Michael  VU.  Parapinaces,  emperor  of  Constanti- 
nople. 865.  ,  ^ ,. 

Milan,  how  the  impenal  court  of  the  western  em- 
pire came  to  be  transferred  from  Rome  to  that 
city,  151.  ^.       .,     ^ 

-  -  -  famous  edict  ot  Constantine  Uie  Great,  in 
favour  of  the  Christians,  published  there,  292. 

-  ■  -St.  Ambrose  elected  archlishop  ot  tfiat 
city,  448.  Tumults  occasioned  by  his  refusing  a 
church  for  the  Arian  worship  of  the  empress 
Justina  and  her  son.  449.  ^        ,  , 

-  -  -  revolt  of,  to  Justinian,  70t>.  Is  taken  and 
destroyed  bv  the  Burgundians.  708. 

-  -    -  Is  again  destroyed  bv  Frederic  1.8^. 
Military  force,  its  strensth  and  ethcacy  dependent 

on  a  due  proportion  to  the  number  ot  the  people. 
41. 
Military  officers  of  the  Roman  empire  at  the  time 

ot  Constantine  the  Great,  a  review  of,  246. 
Millennium,  the  doctrine  of.  explained,  185. 
Mingrelia.     See  Votcltos. 

Mmoritj/.  t^vo  distinctions  of,  in  the  Roman  law, 
477.  note.  ,  . 

Miracles,  those  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  escawd 
the  notice  of  the  heathen  philosophers  and  his- 
torians, 204.  Account  of  those  wrought  by  tlie 
body  of  St.  Stephen.  471. 
Miraodoia  powers  of  the  primitive  church,  an  in- 
quiry into.  187.  ,  ^  ,  -  ,  ^-  .1. 
Wtsitherut,  chief  minister  and   fathor-in-law  ot  the 

Ihiid  Goidian,  his  character. "6. 
Mfsopogon  of  the  emperor  Julian. on  what  occasion 

written.  .368.  ...      -  .  ,  ,    ,       ,  • 

Missorinm,  or  gieat  golden  dish  ol  Adolphus  king 

of  the  Visigoths,  history  of,  521. 
Moaxciyah,  assumes  the  title  ot  rahph.  and  makes 
war  against  Ali,  931.  His  character  and  reign. 
ib.  Lavs  siege  to  Constantinople.  t>72. 
Modar,  prince  of  the  Amah,  seiluced  b,v  the  empe- 
ror Theodosius.  turns  his  arms  against  his  own 
countrymen.  437.  .     ,     .-  .■       .u 

A/oi7i//.f. 'primitive,  their  metho<l  ot  treating  then 
conquered  enemies.  557.  Heign  and  conquests 
of  /ingis,  llf>4.  Conquests  of  his  successors. 
1167.     ^ee  Tamerlaiu.    .  .      .    l     -1       *  1 

Moffunaacum.  the  city  ot.  surpnsed  by  U^e  Ale- 

manni,  400.  ■  l  .l     .- 

Moh<tiikai  the  Fi'vptian.  his  treat>'  with  the  Sani- 

ceu  Anirou.  954.  , 

Monarchy  detined.  24.     Hereditary,  ridiailon.sm 

theor>',  but  salutary  in   fact.  ff?.    Ihe  ix'culi.-u- 

objects  of  cruelty  and  of  avarice  under,  252. 

Monastic  institutions,  the  seeds  ot.  sown  by  the 

primitive  Christians.  191.    Origin,  progress,  and 

consequences  of.  6*>2.     ,  ^  ,.         e        a  „ 

Money,  the  slandani  and  computation  of,  under 
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Constantine  the  Great,  and  his  successors,  254. 

M^'nl'i  have  embellished  the  sufTerings  of  the  pri- 
mitive martyrs  by  fictions.  yi5.  „  „  ^,. 
-  -  character  of.  by  Eunapius,  470.  By  Rutilius. 
480.  Origin  and  history  of,  6<>2.  Then  industry 
in  making  proselytes,  604.  iheir  obedience,  jA. 
■J  heir  dress  and  habitations,  605.  1  heir  diet,  lA. 
Their  manual  labour.  6O6.  I^ieu-  riches,  .A. 
lheirsnlitude,607.  I  heir  devotion  aaid  vtsiops, 
ih.  Iheir  division  into  the  classes  of  C'(MK(i»e.* 
and  Anachoret),  ib.  ,        ,      .      f 

■    -  suppression  of,  at  Constantinople,  by  Con- 
stantine V.  879.  .  .,.  .   ,  „„ 
Miiiophy sites  of  the  east,  history  of  the  sector,  838. 
Monotheliie  coutroversy,  account  ot,  tiiii. 
Montesquieu,  his  description  ot   tlie  military  go 
vernmentof  the  Roman  empire. 77.    Hisopuuon 
that  the  degrees  of  freedom  in  a  state  are  mea- 
sured bv  taxation,  controverted,  252. 
Montivs,' c\\is:sXox  of  the  palace,    is  sent  by   the 
emperor  Cnnstantius.  with  IJornitian.  to  correct 
the  administration  of  f.aiius  in  the  east,  ^(5. 
Is  put  to  death  there,  ih.    ,        . ,  ^      ,„„ 
Moors  of  Barhary.  their  miserable  poveity.  093. 
Their  invasion  of  the  Poman  provioce  punLshed 
bv  Solomon  the  eunuch,  696. 
Morea  is  reduced  by  the  1  urks,  1240. 
Morosini,   1  homas,  elected  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople by  the  \  enetians.  1126.  . 
Mo.yeilama,  an  Arabian  chief,  endeavours  to  nval 

-Mahomet  in  his  prophetical  character,  935. 

Mo.^es,  the  doctrine  ot  the  immortality  ot  the  soul 

not  inculcated  in  his  law,  185.     His  sanguinary 

laws  compared  with  those  of  iMahomet,  919.     . 

Mosheim.  c^iaracter  of  his  work  De  rebm  Chrts- 

(iatiis  ante  Constant inum,  816.  note. 
Moslemah,  the  Saracen,  besieges  Constantinople. 

973. 
Motas.yem,  the  last  caliph  of  the  Saracens,  hts  wars 
with  the  Greek  emperor  Theophilus,  988.  is 
killed  by  the  Moguls.  1168. 
Mourtoujle,  usurps  the  Greek  empire,  and  destroys 
Isaac  Aneelus,  and  his  son  Alexius,  1121.  Is 
driven  from  Constantinople  by  the  Latins,  1122. 
His  death,  1128.  ,      .  ^  ^,     ,  . 

M'yiisa,  the  son  of  Bajazet,  invested  with  the  king- 
dom of  Anatolia,  by  lamerlane,  1186.  His 
lei™,  1191.  ,^     .  ,  -     J    ^. 

Mozarab€f,\n\^t  history  of  Spain,  e.vplained,  970. 
Municipal  cities,  their  advantages.  15. 
Muratori,  his  literary  character,  1270.  note. 
Mvr^a,  battle  of,  between  the  emperor  Constan- 

tius,  and  the  usurper  Masnentius,  271-  . 
Musa   the  Saracen,   his  conquest  of  Spain,  9tx>. 

His  disgiace,  966.    His  death.  967- 
MiLstapha,  the  supposed  son  of  Bajazet,  his  story, 

1190.  ^  ^., 

Mula,  battle  of.  between  the  forces  of  the  emperor 

Heraclius  and  those  of  Mahomet,  924. 
Mygdonins.  river,  the  course  ot.  stopped  1^  Sa{>or 
king  of  Persia,  at  the  siege  of  >isibis,  267. 
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Sarhonne  is  besieged  by  Theodoric,  and  relieved 

bv  count  Litorius,  567-  ,    ,  .     ,  .    .  .      .. 

Na'coragan.  the  Persian  general,  his  defeat  by  the 

Romans,  and  cruel  fate,  729- 

iS'aissus.  battle  of.  between  the  emperor  Claudius 

and  the  Goths.  115.  .        ,       „  ,-      ■        _^ 

Naples  is  besieged  and  taken  by  Belisanus,  (00. 

Extent  of  the  duchy  of,  under  the   Exarchs  of 

Ravenna,  788.  „  , .         1-  t»  _■    * 

ynrses,  his  embassy  from  Sapor  kmg  of  Persia  to 

the  emperor  Constantius,  281. 
yar^es.  king  of  Persia,  prevails  over  the  preten- 
sions ot  his  brother  Honnuz.  and  expels  1  indal^s 
king  of  Armenia.  14?.  OvertJirows  Galenus,  lA. 
Is  surprised  and  routed  by  Galenus.  118.  Ar- 
ticles of  peace  bet^veen  him  and  the  Romans,  149- 
Parses,  the  Persian  general  of  the  emperor  .Mau 
rice,  restores  Chosroes  11-  king  of  Persi?..  ;->.. 
His  revolt  against  Phocas.  and  cruel  death.  »io 
Narse^u  the  eunuch,  his  military  promoti-ui.  and 
dissension  with  Belisanus.  70f  ■  His  cf)Aracler 
and  expedition  to  Italy,  741.  Battle  ot  1  ,;*giaa, 
74'^  Takes  Home,  743.  Reduces  and  kills  Uias, 
the  last  king  of  the  Goths,  744.  Deteats  the 
Franks  and  Alemaimi.  745.  Governs  Italy  m 
the  rapacitv  of  exarch,  lA.  His  disgrace,  and 
death,  782."  ..       ,.        ._-..■ 

yaiilobatiis,  ;i  chief  of  the  Heruli.  enters  into  tli« 

Roman  se^^■ice,  and  is  made  consul.  UX>. 
h'avy  of  Ihe  Roman  empire  de^nbed.  J. 
Nazerene  church  at  Jerusalem,  account  ot..l79- 
\azarius,  the  pagan  orator,  his  account  ot  mira- 
culous appearances  in  the  sk>-  in  favour  ot  Con 
stantine  the  Great.  297- .        -     ^      ,    ■         •    ^ 
yebriiinu*,  prntorian  pnvtect  in  Gaul,  is  inaiTne<1 
and  superceded,  by  his  indbcreet  opposition  to 
the  tivops  of  Julian,  .^■i8-         -._.-.„    ^    , 
yegrflf.iot  Africa,  evidences  ot  their  intcIlectUBl 

inferiority  to  the" rest  of  mankind.  40T. 
AVc/flriW  is  chosen  archbishop  ot  Constwilinoplc. 

447 

V^iKiW.  his  account  of  the  arrivia  of  the  Swons 

in  Britain.  difTTerent  from  that  ot  Gildas.  Bed«, 

and  Vitikind.  636.  WW.  .».    i-., 

y^pos,  Julius,  is  ni.idc  emperor  of  the  west  by  Leo 

the  Great.  597.  ,         ,,  ■       — , 

Wpod'tn.  Recount  ot  his  revolt  in  Italy.  '.,*.. 
Scrv  persecutes  the  cliristians  as  the  ini-«ndianes  of 

Rome,  210.  ,         .     »    j„ 

.\Vr:a.  emperor,  his  character,  and  prudent  adoii 

tiou  of  Ir^an.  .W.  ,      ,  ■      w 

Vci/.TtiiJ.  airhblsliop  of  Constantinople,  liw  cha- 
'  racter.  ft2',V  His  heirsv  coIU•l^rnin^:  the  mcnrii*- 
tion.  I*.  His  dispute  with  CvTil  "i  Ale>andn». 
K-'^  Is  coiuiemuc*!.  and  «le!:r.»de»f  trom  his 
episcopal  dignit.y.  by  tlie  council  ol  tphesus. 
^4.    is  cxiltti.  t*C5.    His  death.  est>.    His  op i- 
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nions  still  retained  in  Persia,  iVtfi.    Alissions  of 

his  (listiplts  in  the  l",iist  Indies,  iitrj. 
I^eitrf.  John,  nmnt  of,  disastrous  f«te  of  him  and 

his  Prtrty  i.t  thf  hatrlr  ot  Niiojwlis.  1176. 
Airr  beomt-s  (In-  r-ipiMl  resiiliiiL-e  of  sultan  Soli- 

nmn,  loOC.    Siect-  o(,  b.v  tlie  first  rnisailers,  IflRo. 
r^teepkvnu   I.    eiiipuror  of  C'onslantinople.   854. 

His  wars  with  the  Siiracens,  yw.    I  lis  de;itli, 

Nicei'h^nts  II.  Phoois.  emperor  of  Constantino- 
ple, B(H.     iiis  iiiihraty  eutt-r prises,  9')'Z. 

I\tciphi>nL'  III.  lHHniii.tU'S,  emperor  of  Constanti- 
nople. 8d6.  Wiis  raised  to  the  throne  bv  sultan 
Solinian,  li)f)C. 

Nic-ta",  Senator  of  Constantinople,  his  fiisht,  on 
Ilip  riinture  ot  the  city  by  the  Latins,  \Vl\i.  His 
brief  history,  llCl.  nou.  His  aixount  of  the 
statues  destroyed  at  (  oii^-taiitmople,  ll'J4. 

T>.tcf'otus,  patriarch  ot  (oustantiiiopl.'.  opposes  the 
tourtli  marnaye  ot  the  emperor  Leo  Uie  philoso- 
pher, 8y9. 

htr/ioiax  V.  pope,  his  character,  1212.  How  in- 
terested in  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  1228. 

I\ir.'wedia.  the  court  of  Diocletian  held  there,  and 


rhe  church 
His  palace 


Bajazet,  and 


the  city  embellished  bv  him,  151. 
of,  demolished  by  Diocletian,  225, 
fired,  21^6. 
Hhnpiiiii,  battle  of,  between  sultan 
Sirisniond  kin^  of  llunoarv,  117(3. 
A/*a,  the  seditujii  of.  at  »  onstantuiople,666 
A'im;D€/i,   battle  ot,   Ijetween   tiie  emperor  Hera- 

clius,  and  the  Pereiaus,  813. 
SvisiAis,  the  city  of,  described,  and  itsobstinate  de- 
fence against  the  Pei-sians,  267.     Is  yielded  to 
Sapor  t>y  treaty,  3RJ. 

Nizam,  the  Persian  vi;;ir,  his  illustrious  character 
and  unhappy  tate,  lil62. 

j"t'   'V^  "'''*^  very.convenient  for  resolving  the 
dilhculties  of  Mosaic  antiquarians.  86. 

Ao6il,SMmus,  a  title  invented  by  Constantine  the 
Oreat  to  distinguish  liis  nephew  Hannibalianus 
260. 

Nnr/mm  described,  t). 

Normtnif,  their  settlement  in  the  province  of  Nor- 
niandy  m  France.  1034.  Their  introduction  to 
Italy,  1U35.  1  hey  sene  in  .siciiv.  f*.  Ihev 
conquer  Apulia,  iu.16.  Vheir  character,  d 
J  hell-  treaty  with  the  pope.  1038. 

noiaiiaiis  are  exempted  by  Constantine  the  threat 
in  a  particular  edict,  from  tlie  general  penalties 
ot  heresy,  307.  M^  cruelly  persecuted  bv  flla- 
cedonius  bishop  of  Constantinople,  32o;     ' 

i<iovc(s  ol  Justinian,  how  formed,  and  their  charac- 
ter, 7f>3. 

^oureddin,  sultan,  his  exalted  character,  lOQO 

J^iiAia,  conversion  ot,  to  Christianity,  843 

JSumenan,  the  son  of  Carus,  succeeds  his  father  in 
the  empire,  in  conjunction  with  his  brotlier  Cari- 
nus,  136. 

Numtdia,  its  extent  at  different  asras  of  the  Roman 
history,  IL 

O 

Oasix,  in  the  deserts    of   Libya,  described,  532, 
wte.    1  hree  places  under  this  name  pointed  out. 
o25.  Tio/f. 
Obedtenre,  passive,    theory    and    practice   of  the 

christian  dot  trine  of,  293. 
^^f^Q^*"*'  ^eyP'i'^'  the  purpose  of  tlieir  erection, 
Ohlathnsio  the  church,  oiisinof,  195. 
O&hgaiions,  human,  the  sources  of,  772.     Laws  of 

tlie  Romans  lespectins,  i*. 
Odenatfiui,  llie  Palmyrene,  his  successful  opposi- 
tion to  .Sapor  km"  ot  Persia,  108.      Is  associated 
in  the  empire  by  Gallienus.  110,  111.     Character 
and  tate  ot  his  queen  ;;enobia,  120. 
Odtn,  the  lone  reit,m  of  his  family  in  Sweden,  89 

note.  His  history,  90. 
Odoacer  the  first  bartiarian  king  of  Italy,  598.  His 
character  and  reiiai,  000.  ilesiLins  all  the  itonian 
conquests  beyond  the  Alps  to  Luric  kin?  of  the 
Visigoths,  018.  la  reduced  and  killed  by  1  heo- 
dorjc  the  Ostrogoth,  048. 
O/fitd,  battle  of,  between  Mahomet  and  Abu  So- 

phian  piiRce  of  Mecca,  y2). 
y/pa.  princess  of  Russia,  her  baptism,  1030. 
t>m^f,  its  introduction  into  the  western  world,  21. 
VMriits  is  raised  to  the  western  empire  by  count 

Ricimer,  596. 
Oii/mpic  sames  compared  with  the  tournaments  of 

the  Goths,  1075. 
0/2/mpiodorus,  his  account  of  the  macnificence  of 
Uie  city  of  Rome.  503.     His  account  of  the  mai"- 
nage  of  Adolphus  km;;  of  the  Visigotlis  with  the 
princess  Placidia,  521. 
Olpmpiui,    favourite   of  the   emperor    Honorius, 
aJaims  him  with  unlavourable  suspicions  of  the 
desi^ms  ot  Stilicho.  498.     Causes  .Stilicho  to  be 
put  to  death,  499.    His  disgrace,  and  ignominious 
neatn,  512. 
Omar,  caliph  of  the  Saracens.  929.    His  character 

93t>.     His  journey  to  .lerusalem,  Oio. 
Vmmiyah.  elevation  of  the  house  ot,  to  Uic  office 
ot  cahph  of  the  Saracens.  931.      Why  not  the 
Objects  of  public  tavour,  978.     Destruction  of, 
979. 
Orades  heatlien,  are  silenced  by  Constantine  the 

Irreat,  331. 
Orrhan,  emir  of  the  Ottomans,  his  reign,  1172 
Marries   the   daueihter  of  the   Greek   erapeior 
(antacuzene,  II74. 
Ordination  of  the  clero'  in  the  early  ages  of  the 

church,  an  accoupt  ot,  302. 

Orestes  is  sent  ambassador  trom  AttUa  kinc  of  the 

iluns,  to  tlie  emperor  Tbeodosius  the  younger, 

JW>.       I^lis    history   and    promotion    under    the 

^  triS4Tror^|-  S^-^^%  -"  '^"^tulus. 

''uS:i^^SLS^^  «insult.lb,  a  monkish 
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GENERAL  INDEX. 

Oriffen  <leclares  the  number  of  primitive  martvrH 
tobe  very  mconsiderable,  216.  His  contereiiCL- 
with  the  empress  Mamma?a,  221.  His  memory 
persetuted  by  the  emperor  Justinian  and  his 
clergy,  aiC. 
Orirfi/ii  l«:^ieged  by  AttiU  kin-  of  the  Huns,  and 

relieved  by  .*.tms  and  rheo<lnric.  570. 
Usnu,  bishop  ot  Cordova,  hi:*  ereat  influence  with 
tonslantme  the  Gjcat,  298.  Prevails  on  Con- 
stantine to  ratify  the  Niceiie  creed,, 317.  Is  with 
(lithculty  prevailed  on  to  concur  in  deposini: 
Athanasius,  324. 

Osrhoene,  the  small  kingdom  of,  reduced  by  the 
Itpmans,  a3. 

Ossiari,  his  poems,  whether  to  be  connected  «'ith 
the  invasion  of  Caledonia  by  the  emperor  Seve- 
rus.  52.  Issaid  tohave  disputed  with  a  christian 
missionary.  2o2,  ruite. 

Osiia,  Uie  port  of,  described,  513. 

OMffjrtM,  caliph  of  the  Saracens.  020. 

Othman,  the    father  of  the    Ottonians,  his  reign, 

OtJio  1 .  kin?  of  Germany,  restores  and  appropriates 
the  western  emnire,  HlM.  Claims  bv  ireaty  the 
noiiimation  or  the  pope  of  Rome,  895.  Defeats 
the  luiks.  U>24,  lo-jj. 

Otho  1 1 .  deposes  pope  John  AIL  and  chastises  his 
party  at  Home,  896. 

Oi/io,  bishop  of  Frisin?en,  his  character  as  an  his- 
torian, 1250,  note. 

Ottomans,  orit-'in  and  history  of,  1 171.  They  obtain 
an  estalilishinent  in  I'.urMpe.  1174. 

O17,/ is  banished  to  the  l).iiiks  of  the  Danube.  261 

Oxijnnchm,  in  Egypt,  monkish  piety  of  that'citv, 
603. 


o.      ?■  '»'"'"''''  fjy  Artaxerxes  king  of  Pcr^m 
81.     Us  conatitutiou  of  govenimeut  similar  to  UiJ 
feudal  WM.-in  ot  Kurope,  ,b.     Recapitulation  ot 
the  war  with  Home. 82. 
PfljnJ«/    11.   ixjpe,   his  Uoublesome    pontificate. 

Pantorat  manners,  much  better  a<lai)ted  to  the 
herceness  ot  war.  than  to  peaceful  umo,  ence  415 

fatemal  authorit>  ^xttnt  ot.  by  the  Roman  laws. 
(04.     Sue-"— ■'■■■  I  —  •   •-   •■       ■   -■-- 

i*atras,    e^ 
Sclavoni; 

Patnrians. 

I     ailU     __      .,.      ,....^..,  .J,  J,     <v>iiipnii:(i.    ■.;-i:; 

Under  the  Greek  empire,  Uieir  rank  explained, 

Patrick,  the  tutelar  saint  of  Ireland,  derivation  of 
his  name.  bLK),  note. 

Pavia  massacre  of  the  friends  of  Stilicho  there, 
by  the  mstii;;.tions  <.f  Olympius.  498.  is  taken 
r>y  AltHiui  kui-  ot  the  Lombards,  wlio  fixes  his 

rcSl<i,iHet!i..e.  7a3. 

t'aui  ot  s.tini  ■s.ita,  bishop  of  Antioch,  his  character 

and  liistnry,  222. 
PaH/aichbishnp  of  Constantinople,  his  fatal  con- 

te',!  with  his  competitor  Macedonius,  328. 
faula,  a    Roman  widow,  her  illustrious  descent 

J>.K.     W  as  owner  of  the  city  ot  Niropolis,  5(H 
■al,  OiH. 


,  1,765. 

ti..ui.lHi.ny    .U'livM-.mce    of.    from    the 

lis  and  ,sai<icens,  ytij. 

the  Older  of,  under  the  Roman  repub- 

under  the    emperors,    compared.  242. 


He: 


Pacatns,  his  encomium  on  the  emperor  Theodosius 

the  Great,  454. 
Pirderast!/,  how  punished  by  tlie  Scatinian  law 

/70.     By  Justinian.  777. 
Pagan,   derivation  and  revolutions  of  the  term, 

332,  note. 
Pagayiism,  the  ruin  of.  suspended  bv  the  divisions 
among  the  christians.   3.32.     Theological  system 
of  the  emperor  Julian,  35o. 
"    \  :,'.   8e"«ral     review    of   the     ecclesiastical 
establishment  and  jurisdiction  of.  before  it  was 
subverted  by  Christianity,  4tV.>.     Is  renounced  by 
the   lioman  senate,  4(»4.     The    pagan  sacrifices 
prohibited,  465.       I'he  tempUs   demolished,  tA 
1  he  rum  ot,  deplored  by  the  sophists,  470.  Pagan 
ceremonies  revived  in  christian  churches,  472. 
PaUeologvs,  Onstantiiie.  (ireek  emperor,  hisreign, 
1-22.    Is  killed  in  the  storm  ot  Constantinople 
by  the  i  urks.  1235. 
Pataolouvs,  .lohn.  emperor  of  Constantinople,  II57 
i\l  arries  the  daughter  of  John  Cantacuzene,  1 15o" 
lakeauparms  aaainst  Cantacuzene,  and  is  re- 
duced 10  rtight,  li6().     His  restoration,  ih      Dis- 
cord between  him  and  his  sons.  II77.     His  treaty 
with  pope  Innocent  VI.  Iiy6.     lis  visit  to  pope 
Urban  V.  at  Rome.  1197- 
PalsoLigus,  John  1 1. Greek  emperor,  his  zeal  1*^01 

His  voyage  to  Italy.  12(»9i— ^_ 
PaUWvinu.    Alanuef.   associated    with    his  father 
John,  m  the  Greek  empire.  I177.    Tribute  exacted 
from  him  by  sultan  I'.ajazet,  1178.    His  treaties 
witti  .S.  hman  and  Mahomet,  the  sons  of  Bajazet 
\  1.  1192.    His  visits  to  the  courts  of  Europe 
lyjj.     Private  motives  of  his  European  nego- 
ciati.ms  explained,  1200.     Hisdeath,i4. 
raUologus,  ftlicliael,  emperor  of  Nice,  his  brief 
replies  to  the  ne^ociations  of  Baldwin  II    em 
peroi  of  Constantinople.  1135.    His  family  and 
character,    1143.     His  elevation  to  the  throne 
aI   "'^ '■^t"rntf>*^"onstantinople,1145.  Blinds 
and  banishes  his  young  associate,  John  Lascaris 
1140.    He  IS  excommunicated  by  tlie  patiiarch 
-•Arsenius,    ih.      Associates  his  son  Andronicus 
HI  the  empire,  1147.    His  union  with  the  Latin 
church,    tb.      Instigates    the    revolt    of    Sicilv 
1150.  "^ ' 

Palathiet  and  Borderers,  origin  and  nature  of  these 

distinctions  in  the  Roman  trrtops,  247. 
Palermo  taken  by  Belisarius  by  stratagem,  698. 
FalestiH':,  a  character  of,  10. 
Palladium  nf  Rome,  described,  462,  note. 
±'alladiu  r,  the  notary ,  sent  by  \'alenlinian  to  Africa 
to  mguire  into  the  government  of  ccunt  Romanus, 
connives  with  him  in  oppressing  the  province, 

Palmyra,  description  of,  and  its  destruction  bv  tlie 
emperor  Aurelian,  122. 

Pflf/uZ/jw  was  the  lirst  teacher  of  the  Sto^c  philoso- 
phy at  Home,  758,  note-. 

iandcctt  of  Justinian,  how  formed,  761. 

1  anhyper.sehaMos,  import  of  that  title  in  the  Greek 
empire.  lOOl. 

Pannonia  described,  9. 

Pant/ieon  at  Houie,  by  whom  erected,  18,  note  Is 
converted  into  a  christian  church,  466. 

I  antomtmes,  Homan. described,  509. 

Prtpci-,  where  and  when  tlte  manufacture  of,  was 
hrst  tound  out.  941. 

Papmtan,  tJie  celebrated  lawyer,  created  pr2etorian 
prietect,bythe  emperor  beverus,  50.    His  death, 

Papirius,   Caius,  reasons    for  concluding   that  he 

could  not  be  the  author  ot  the  J,ls  Papiriavnm, 

J  53,  note. 
Papists,  proportion  their  number  bore  to  that  of 

the  Protestants  in  England,  at  the  beginning  of 

the  last  century,  294,  note. 
Para,  king  of  Armenia,  his  histor>-,  406.     Is  trea- 

cnerously  killed  by  the  Romans.  409. 
Faraoolani  q\  Alexandria,  account  of,  821    7iot€ 
Paradise,  Mahomet's,  described, 916. 
Parts,  description  of  that  citv.  under  the  govern- 

ment  of  Julian,  290.     Situation  of  his  palace, 

335,  note. 


Pavliaans,  <\TvAii  and  character  of,  1013      Arc 

persecuted  by  the  Greek  emperors,  1U15     They 

revolt,  tb.     Ihey  are  reduced,  and  transplanted 

to  Ihrace,  1016.     1  heir  present  state,  1017 

Paulina,  wite  ot  the  tyrant  Maximin,  soltens  his 

teiotity  by  yentle  counsels.  69.  tioie. 
Patilinvs.  master  of  the  othces  to  1  heodosius  the 

lounger,  his  crime,  and  execution,  542. 
Pauitnui,  bishop  of  Nola.  his  history. 519. 
/^^h//«j«.   patriarch  of    Aquileia.  'tlies  from  the 
Lombards  with  his  treasure,  into  the  island  of 
Orado,  783. 
Pegoiians,  the    party  of,  among  tlie   Roman  ci- 
vilians, explained.  759. 
Pekin,  the  city  of,  taken  by  Zingis  tlie  Mogul  em- 
peror. 1106. 
Pelagian  controversy  agitated  bv  the  Latin  clerffv. 

404.     And  in  Britain,  529.       ' 
Ptlla.  the  church  of  the  Nazarenes  settled  there, 

on  the  destruction  ot  Jerusalem,  180. 
Peloponiicwv.  state  of,  under  the  Greek  empire 

997.     Maiuilactures.  998. 
Penal  laws  ot    Rome,  the  abolition  and  revival 

ot.  775. 
Petidragifn,  his  office  and  power  in  Britain,  5^9 
Penitentials,  ot  tlie  Greek  and  Latin  churches"  his- 
tory ot,  1070. 
Pepin,  kmg  of  France,  assists  the  pope  of  Rome 
agamstthe  Lombards.  883.     Receives  tlie  title  of 
king  by    papal  sanction,  864.    (ir;mts  the   ex- 
archate to  the  pope,  885. 
Pephi,  John,  count  of  Minorbino,  reduces  the  tri- 
bune Rienzi,  and  restores  aristocracy  andchurcli 
government  at  Rome,  1266. 
Pepper,  its  high  estimation  and  price  at  Rome 
511,  note.  ' 

Perennis,  minister  of  the  emperor  Commodus,  his 

great  exaltation  and  downfall,  .35. 
Pensalior,  a  city  of  Assyria,  reduced  and  burned 

by  the  emperor  Julian,  373. 
Perozes,  king  of  Persia,  his  fatal  expedition  against 

the  Nephthahtes,  679. 
Peneaittojis,  ten,  of  the  primitive  christians,  a  re- 
view of.  220. 
Perseus,  lAmouni  of  the  treasures  taken  from  that 

prince.  63. 
Persia,  the  monarchy  of.  restored  by  Artaxerxes 
78.  I  he  leli-ion  of  tJie  Magi  reformed,  79." 
Abridgment  ot  the  Persian  tlieology,  id.  Sim- 
plicity ot  their  worship,  80.  Ceremonies  and 
moral  precepts,  t6.  Every  other  mode  of  wor- 
ship prohibited  but  that  of  Zoroaster,  81.  Ex- 
tent and  population  of  the  country,  ib.  Its  mili- 
tary power,  m.  Ai.-count  of  the  audience  given 
by  the  emperor  Carus  to  the  ambassadors  of  Va- 
ranes,  135.  The  throne  of.  disputed  by  the  bro- 
thers Kai-se5  and  Hormuz,  147.  Galerius  de- 
feated by  the  Persians,/*.  N  arses  overtlu  own 
m  his  turn  by  Galerius,  148.  Articles  of  peace 
agreed  on  between  the  Persians  aad  the  Ro- 
mans, 149. 
Persia,  war  between  Sapor,  king  of,  and  the  em- 
peror Constantius,  26o.  Battle  of  Singara,  16 
Sapor  invades  Mesopotamia,  282.  The  Persian 
territories  invaded  by  the  emperor  Julian,  371 
Passage  of  the  ligris,  376.  Julian  harassed  in 
his  retreat,  379.  Treaty  of  peace  between  Sapor 
and  tlie  emperor  Jovian,  383.  Reduction  of  Ar- 
menia, and  death  of  Sapor,  407,  4o8. 

■  -  -  the  silk  trade,  how  carried  on  from  China 
through  Persia,  for  the  supply  ot  the  Roman 
pnipire,  668.  Death  of  Perozes,  in  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  white  Huns,  679.  Review  of 
the  reiens  of  Cabades,  and  his  sou  Chosroes,  720 
Anarchy  of,  alter  the  death  of  Chosroes  II.  815 
Ecclesiastical  history  of,  836. 

■  ■  -  invasion  "f,  by  the  caliph  Abubeker,  9.T7, 
Battle  ot  Cadesia.  ib.  .Sack  of  Ctesiphon,  938 
Conquest  ot.  In  the  Saracens.  939.  IheMagian 
leligion  supplanted  by  Mahometism.  969.  ihe 
power  of  the  Arabs  crushed  by  the  dynasty 
ot  the  Bowides,  992.  Persia  subdued  by  tlie 
Turks,  R>56. 

-  -  -  conquest  of,  by  tlie  Moguls,  1168.  By  Ta- 
merlane, .1180. 

Pertinai.  his  character,  and  exaltation  to  the 
imperial  throne,  39.  His  funeral  and  apo- 
theosis, 46. 

Pescenntus  Niger,  governor  of  Syria,  assumes  the 
imperial  dignity  on  the  deatli  of  Pertinax,  44. 

Petaiius,  character  of  his  Dogmata  Theolooiea. 
816,  note. 

Peter,  brother  of  the  eastern  emperor  Maurice, 
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bis  injurious  treatment  of  Ute  citizens  of  Azi- 
niuutium,  and  flight  trom  tlicnce,  801.  . 

Peter  1.  czai-  of  Russia,  his  conduct  towards  his 
son.  contrasted  witii  that  ot  Const:inUae  tlie 
Great, 039.  ,     .-     j         re-    i 

Peier  of  Arragon,  assumes  tlie  kingdom  ot  bicil>  , 

P</tr.' Bartholomew,  his  miraculous  discovery  of 
the  holy  Idnce,  H.I&4.    His  strangedeath,  id. 

Pcier  of  Courtenaj-,  empei^r  ot  Constantinople, 
1131.  ,       . 

Peter  the  hermit,  his  character  and  scheme  to  re- 
cover the  Holy  Laud  from  the  inhdels.  lOOp. 
Leads  the  first  crusaders,  1072.  iailure  ot  his 
zeal.  l.tiS.  ,     _      .         .,-„     -. 

Petra.  Uie  citv  of.  taken  by  tlie  Persians.  728.  Is 
besieged    by   liie  Romaus,  tb.     Is  deniolished, 

Petrarch,  his  studies  and  literary  character,  1208.. 

And  historv,  ICoH.    His  account  of  the  rum  ot 

the  ancient  builJinss  of  Rome.  1281. 
PUffel,  character  of  his  history  of  Geimany,  899. 

note.  ,      -  ,     ,       T.  I 

phalanx,  Grecian,  compared  with  tlie  Roman  le- 

JWiaramcnd,  the  actions,  and  foundation  of  the 
French   monarchy  by  him,  of  doubtful  autho- 

Pharas  commands  the  Ileruli.  in  the  African 
war,  under  Belisarius.  686.  Pursues  Gelimer, 
6"JS.    His  letterto  Gelimer,  lA. 

Pharisees,  account  of  that  sect  among  the  Jews, 

P*<i.(i>,  river,  its  course  described,  (Co. 
PAejfanf,  derivationof  the  name  ot  that  bird,  (26. 
Fhdelpkm,  Francis,   his    character   of  tlte  Greek 

lansuase  of  Constantinople.  1207.. 
Philip  1.  of  France,  bis  limited  dignity  and  power. 

Philip  Ausnstus,  of  France,  engages  in  the  third 
tTusade,  lU'l.  .        ,       ,  .    ,  ^      ,- 

Philip,  prcetorian  prefect  uuder  the  third  Gordian, 
raised  to  the  empire  on  bis  death,  76.  Was  a 
frtvourer  of  the  cliristians,  221. 

Philip,  pra'torian  pricfect  of  Constantmople,  con- 
veys the  bishop  Paul  into  banishment  clandes- 
tinely, 328.  , 

Philippicus,  emperor  or  Constantinople,  850. 

Philtppopolis  taken  and  sacked  by  the  Goths.  98. 

Philo,  a  character  oi  his  works,  3iiy. 

Philoiuphy,  Grecian,  review  of  the  various  sects 
of.  12. 

Phineus,  the  situation  of  his  palace.  231.    _ 

Pfiocea  is  settled  by  Genoese,  who  trade  in  alum, 

PItocas,  a  centurion,  is  chosen  emperor  by  the 
disaffected  troops  of  the  eastern  empire.  8»t3. 
Murders  of  tlie  emperor  Maurice,  and  his  chil- 
dren. 8»>».  His  chai-acter,  tb.  His  fall,  and 
death.  805. 
Phmitcia  described,  10. 

Phottus,  the  son  of  Antonma.  distmeuishes  him- 
self at  the  siese  of  ^iaples,  711.     Is  exded.  tb. 
Betrays  his  motlier's  vices  to  Belisaiius,  712. 
Turns  monk.  ih. 
Photius,  the  patiician,  kills  himselt  to  escape  the 

persecution  of  Justinian,  831. 
P/ioriui.  patriarch  ot  Constantinople,  character  ot 
his  Librars/.  1010.  His  quarrel  with  the  pope  ot 
Rome.  1108. 
Phranza,  George,  the  Greek  historian,  some  ac- 
count of.  1200.  uote.  His  embassies,  1222.  His 
fate  on  the  tiUi.ing  of  Constantinople  by  the 
1  urks.  1236.  ^    ^  ^  ^  ^ 

Picardy,  derivation  of  the  name  of  that  province, 

1066,  note.  .      .  -  , 

Pilate,  Pontius,  his  testimony  m  favour  ot  Jesus 
Christ,  much  improved  by  the  pnmitive  lathers, 


Pitpays  fables,  historv  and  character  ot.  722. 
Pinna  marina,  a  kind  ot  silk  manutactured  trom 

tlie  threads  spun  by  this  fisli,  by  the  Romans, 

668.  .  .  . 

Pipa,  a  princess  of  the  !\Iarcomanni,  espoused  by 

the  emperor  Gallienus.  103. 
Piso.  Calphurnius.  one  of  the  competitors  against 

Gallienus,  his  illustrious  family  and  character, 

Pityvs,  the  city  of,  destroyed  by  the  Gotlis.  104. 
Placidia,  daushter  of  iheodosius  the  Great,  her 
history  andmairiase  with  Adolphus  king  ot  the 
Goths.  521.  Isiniuriously  treated  by  the  usurper 
Sineeric.  after  the  death  of  her  husband.  526. 
Her  marriage  with  t  onstantius.  and  retreat  to 
Constantinople,  544.545.  Her  adminrstration  in 
the  west,  as  guardian  of  her  son  the  emperor 
Valentinian  111.546.  History  ot  her  daughter 
Honoria,  569.    Her  death  and  burial.  .ijT.  «"rf . 

PIngue,  orisiii  and  nature  of  tins  disease.  75(1. 
Great  extent  and  long  duration  ot  Uiat  in  the 
reign  of  Justinian.  750.         „„„     ,  aw 

Plato,  his  theological  system,  309.  Is  received  by 
the  Alexandrian  Jews.  i6.  And  expounded,  by 
.St.  John  the  Evanaeiist,  310.  Ihe  theological 
svstem  of  tJie  emperor  Julian,  .350. 

Plaltmic  philosophy  introduced  into  Italy.  1.11. 

Platanists,  new,  an  account  of.  157-  >  niti^  witli 
the  heathen  priests  to  oppose  the  C  hn^tuiis.  -'-4. 

Plaiuiajim,  pr.Ttorian  pi  a:fect  under  the  euipcior 
Severus,  his  history.  50.  r  ,^ 

P/ebeiaruot  Rome,  state  and  character  of,  5(i7. 

Pliny  the  Younger,  examination  ot  his  conduct 
ti'Ward  the  christians.  213.  

Poet  laureat,  a  ridiculous  appointment,  lOoa-JC'r. 

PoooiiLi,  his  reflections  on  tlie  rum  of  ancient 
Rome.  1276.  ^,     -     ,  -         ^  .. 

Poiiien,  battle  of,  behveen  Clovis  kine  ot  the 
Franks,  and  Alaric  kine  ot  th«  Gnths,  02.5. 

Po/lentia,  battle  of.  between  Stihrho  the  Roman 
general.  au<l  AUiic  the  Goth.  4K8. 

Voluthetsm  of  the  Rom-ms.  its  oriyin  and  eflects, 
Ji.'.    How  accounted  for  by  the  primitive  chris 


tians.  182.  Scepticism  of  the  people  at  the  tirne 
ot  the  publication  of  clu-istianity,  198.  Ihe 
christians  why  more  odious  to  the  pagans  than 
the  Jews.  21.M5.  ,    ,  _        ,       ,.   .  . 

-  -  -  the  ruin  of.  suspended  by  the  divisions 
among  christians,  332.  TheologicaJ  system  ot  the 
emperor  Julian,  .350.  « 

-  -  -  review  ot  the  pasan  ecclesiastical  esta- 
blishment, 462.  Revival  of,  by  the  christian 
monks.  471.  . 

Pornptianui,  prsefect  of  Rome,  proposes  to  drive 

Alaric  from  the  walls  by  spells.  510. 
Pompeianus  Rurtcius,  seneral  under  Maxentius, 
detealed  and  killed  bV  Constauline  the  Great, 
167.  .  ,     - 

Pompey,  his  discretional  exercise  of  power  during 
his  command  in  the  east,  25.     Increase  of  the 
tributes  of  Asia  by  his  conquests,  64. 
Pontiffs,  panan.  their  jurisdiction,  462. 
Po7itij'ei   MaJtrmLS,  in   pagan   Rome,  by    whom 

that  office  was  exercised.  3ol. 
Pi^es  of  Rome,  the   siowth  of  their  power,  87?. 
Revolt  of,  from  the  Greek  emperors,  880.  Origin 
of  their  temporal  dominion,  8a5.    Publication  or 
the  Decretals,  and  of  the  lictitious  donation  ot 
Constantine  tlie  Great,  886.     Authority  ot  the 
German  emperors  in  theii  election,  895.    ^  lolent 
distractions  in  their  election,  ib. 
Popes,  foundation  of  their    authorit>'    at   Rome, 
1242.      Iheir    mode  of  election    settled,    1250. 
Schism  in  the  papacy,  1269.    They  acquire  the 
absolute  dominion  of  Rome,  1274.     Ibe  eccle- 
siastical government,  1075. 
Population  of  Rome,  a  computation  of,  509. 
PoTcaro,  Stephen,  his  conspiracy  at  Rome.  1273. 
Poithurnvs.  tlie  Roman  seneral  under  the  emperor 
Gall ienus.  defends  Gaiil  against  the  incureions ot 
the  Franks.  102.  ^     ^  ,.     ,     . 

Pouer,  absolute,  the    exercise  of,    how  checked, 

lOOJ.  .       „ 

Pr&Ject  of  the  sacred  bed-chamber,  under  Con- 

st:mtine  the  Great,  his  office.  249. 
Pr&feas  of  Rome  and  Constantinople,  under  the 
emperors,  the  nature  of  their  offices,  243.     Ibe 
office  revived  at  Rome.  1048. 
PrtEtextatHs,  pni-fect  of  Rome  under  \  alentmian, 

his  chai-acter.  398. 
Pr<£toTian  bands  in  the  Roman  army,  an  account 
of,  42.  They  sell  the  empire  of  Rome  by  public 
auction,  ib.  Are  disgraced  by  the  emperor  Se- 
verus. 46.  A  new  establishment  ot  them,  49. 
Authority  of  the  prsetorian  prefect,  50.  Are 
reduced,  their  privileges  abolished,  and  their 
place  supplied,  bv  ffie  Jovians  and  Herculeans, 
151.  Their  desperate  courage  under  Maxentius, 
168.  Are  totally  suppressed  by  Constantine  the 
Great,  169.  r  ,■      ^ 

PratoTian  prefect,  revolutions  of  this  office  under 
the  emperors,  040.    Their  functions  when  it  be- 
came a  civil  office,  043.  , 
Pretars  of  Rome,  the  nature  and  tendency  of  their 

edicts  explained,  755.  .  , 

Preaching,  a  form  of  devotion  unknown  in  the 
templeiof  paganism.  305.    Use  and  abuse  of.  306. 
Predtmnation.  influence  of  ffie  doctrine  of.  on  the 

Saracens  and  Turks.  900.  .    , 

Presbyters,   among  the  primitive  christians,  ffie 

office  explaiDed."193. 
Pre.-ier  John,  origin  of  the  romantic  stories  con- 

cernin?.837. 
Priests,  no  distinct  order  of  men  among  ffie  ancient 

pasans.  198.  .301. 
Priestley,  Dr.  the  ultimate  tendency  of  hisopmions 

pointed  out.  1019,  note. 
Primogmiture,  ffie  prerogative  of,  unknown  to  tlie 

Roman  law,  770.  „      .     ,  -      „ 

PriHff  of  the  waters,  m  Persia,  his  office.  (Ol.wo/e. 
Priscil/ian,  bishop  of  Avila  in  Spain,  is.  with  his 

f.tllowers,  put  to  death  for  heresy.  448. 
PriVfa,  the  historian,  his  conversation  with  a  cap- 
tive Greek,  in  the  camp  of  Attila,  558.     His 
character.  560.  yiote. 
Prisms,  the  Greek  general,  his  successes  against 

the  Avars,  802.  „  -        ,       «-  , 

Proba,  widow  of  the  prrefect  Petronms.  her  flight 

from  the  sack  of  Rome  by  Alaric,  517- 
ProbiL*  assumes  the  impel  ial  dicnitj-  in  opposition 
to  Florianus.  129.  Hischaractprand  history.  130. 
Pr.'biis,  priEtorian  pra?fcct  of  lllyncum,  preserves 

Sirmium  from  the  Quadi,  410. 
Probus,  Sicorius.  bis  embassv  from  the  emperor 

Diocletian  to  Narses.  king  of  Persia.  149. 
Procida.  John  of.   instigates  the  revolt  ot  Sicily 

from  Johnof  Aniou.il50. 
Procius,  story  of  his  extraordinary  brazen  mirror, 

Prociiis,  the  Platonic  philosopher  of  Athens,  his 
superstition.  680.  ,    .  ^    .  ^ .        .u  ■ 

Proconsuls  of  Asia,  Achaia.  and  Africa,  their 
otlice,  044.  ,  ,,■  u     1  t 

Procopin,  wife  of  the  Greek  emperor  Michael  I. 
hrr  martial  inclinations.  H.'VI.  .        ,.   , 

Procopius.  his  historv.  and  revolt  acainst  \  alens. 
emperor  of  the  east.  391.  Is  reduced  and  put  to 
death.  390.  His  account  of  the  testament  ot  the 
emperor  Ai-cadius.510.  His  account  ot  Britain. 
610.  Character  of  his  histories,  lioo.  Accepts 
the  orttce  of  secretarv  under  Behs;«rius.  (>H.-i. 
His  defence  of  the  R'oman  archers.  l>86.  His 
account  of  the  desolation  ot  the  African  province 
bv  war,  734.  ,  .       ,      « 

pTotiilians.  oriein  of  the  sect  of,  m  the  Roman 
civil  law,  759.  .  .  . 

Proculiis,  his  extraontinary  character,  and  nis  re- 
bellion asainst  Probus  in  (iaul.  l.t*. 

Prodigies  in  ancient  history,  a  philosophical  reso- 
lution of.  096.  ,       „ 

Piomist's.  under  what  ciicumstames  the  Ronu-vn 
law  enforced  thr  tuUilment  01.  772. 

Promotus,  master-Beneral  of  the  inlantrv  under 
Iheodosius,  is  ruined  bv  the  enmity  ot  Ruhnus. 
473. 
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Property,  personal,  ffie  origin  of,  7iM).    How  ascer- 
tained by  the  Roman  laws,  ib.    Teslanieulary 
riispositions  of.  how  introduced,  770. 
Prop/iti>,  their  office  among  the  piimitive  chris- 
tians, 192. 
Propontii  described,  234.  .  -      ,  -  _^  , 

Proierius,  patriarch  ot    Alexandria,  his   martial 

episcopacy,  and  violent  rieaffi,828.  809, 
Protestants,  tlieir  resistance  of  oppression,  not 
consistent  with  ffie  practice  of  the  priiuitive 
christians,  09;J.  Proporrion  of  tlieir  numbtc  to 
that  of  the  catholics,  in  France,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  last  centur>-.  294,  note,  tstimate  ot  their 
reformation  of  popeo',  1"18.  ^       , 

Pn-tosebasioi,  import  of  that  title  in  the  Greek  em- 
pire. U)01.  .     ,         .      ^ 
Proierbs.  the  book  ot.  why  not  likely  to  be  the  pro- 
duction of  king  Solomon.  694.  note. 
Provinces  of  the  Roman  empire  described.  8.    Dis- 
tinction between  Latin  an<l  Greek  provinces.  15. 
Account  of  ffie  tributes  leceivetl  trom,  63.    1  heir 
number  and  government  alter  ffie  seat  of  empire 
was  removed  to  Constantinople.  244. 
Prw,i«,  conquest  of,  by  the  Ottomans.  1172. 
Prussia,  emieration  of  the  Goths  to.  96- 
Pulcheria,  sister  of  ffie  emperor    l  heodosius  the 
Younger,  her  character  and  administration,  510. 
Her  lessons  to  her  brother,  541.    Her  contests 
with  ffie  empress  Eudocia.  542.    Is  proclaimed 
empress  of  the  east,  on  the  death  of  1  heodosius, 
565.     Her  death  and  canonization,  59*i. 
Purple,  tlie  roval  colour  of,  among  the  ancients. 
far  surpassed  by  ffie  modem  discovery  of  cochi- 
neal. 667.  note. 
Ppr/mies  of  Africa,  ancient  fabulous  account  of. 
4ti7. 


Qnadi,  the  inroads  of,  punished  by  the  emperor 
Constantius.  280.  Revenge  ffie  treacherous  mur- 
der of  their  kin"  Gabinius.  411. 

Questor,  historical  review  of  ffiis  office.  249. 

Qjtestion,  criminal,  how  exercised  under  ffie  Ro- 
man emperors.  251. 

Quintilian  broffiers,  Maximusand  Condianus,  their 
history,  35.  ,      .- 

Qniiititnis,  brother  of  ffie  emperor  Claudius,  his 
ineflectuai  effort  to  succeed  him.  116. 

Quinius  Vunius,  an  attempt  to  decide  ffie  age  in 
which  he  wrote.  76,  iwte. 

Quifites,' the  eflect  of  ffiat  word  when  opposed  lo 
soldiers,  62,  nvie. 


Radagaisrts,  king  of  the  Goths,  his  tormidable 
invasion  of  Italv,  492.  His  savage  character. 
lb.  Is  reduced  by  Slilicho,  and  put  to  deatii. 
493 
Radi'ger,  king  of  the  Varai,  compelled  to  fulfil 
his  matiimonial  obligations  by  a  British  herouie, 
641. 
Ramadan,   the  month  of,    how  observed   by  the 

1  urks,  915.  ^    ,       ^ ,  .    ,  . 

Rando,  a  chieftain  of  the  Alemanni,  bis  unpro- 
voked attack  of  Mosunliaciim.  400. 
Ravenna,  ffie  ancient  city  of.  described,  490.  T  be 
emperor  Honorius  fixes  his  residence  there,  ib. 
Invasion  of.  bv  a  Greek  fleet.  881.  Is  taken  by 
ffie  Lombards,  and  recovered  by  the  \  enetians, 
88''  Final  conquest  of,  by  tiie  Lombards,  883. 
'Ihe  exarchate  ot.  bestowed  by  Pepin  on  the 
iwpe.885.  ,      ,  ■     . 

Rai/niond  of  Thoulouse.  the  crusader,  his  character. 
1C74.  His  route  to  Constantinople,  1076.  His 
bold  behaviour  there,  Uii78. 
Raymond,  count  of  I  npoli,  betrays  Jerusalem  in- 
to ffie  hands  of  Saladin.  1099. 
Rapnftl.  abbe,  mistaken  in  asserting  that  Con- 
stantine ffie  Great  suppressed  pagan  worship. 

Rebels,  who  the  most  inveterate  of,  1015. 

Rcrared,  tlie  first  catholic  kin?  of  >pam,  converts 
his  Gothic  subjects.  616.  .     ^       ^ 

Reformation  trom  popi-rv,  the  amount  ot,  esti- 
mated, 1018.  A  secret  reformation  still  working 
in  ffie  reformed  chun.lus.  1019,  .... 

Rein-deer,  this  animal  driven  northward  by  the 
improvement  of  climate  from  cidtivaticn.  8(j. 

Relics,  the  worship  of,  intrwluced  by  the  monks. 
470.  A  valuable  carso  of.  iinptu-teti  Irom  K  on- 
slantinople  bv  I  ouis  l.X.  of  France.  1134. 

liemigiiis.h\i.ho\->oi  Rheims,  converts  Clovis, king 
of  the  rraiiks.l'>21. 

Rcpentancf,\\s  hiiih  esteem,  awl  extensix-c  opera- 
tion amoni*  the  primitive  chiii-iians.  189. 

Rrsurreeticn,  general,  the    Mahometan    declnnc 

RetUriiis.  the  mode  of  his  combat  wiffi  the  seculor, 

in  Ihe  Roman  amphitheatre.. 38.  ,.,.... 

Retenues  of  the  pnmitivechurch.  how  dislnbutrd. 

M6.  ;k>1.    Of  the  Roman  empire,  when  removed 

to  Constant inoplf.  a  review  of.  053. 
Rhalaim,  city  ot.  its  situation.  035. 
RAAiin  descril>e\l.  9.  .    ,  ^    .  j      >  1  -n^ 

Rhaiates.  the  Pei-sian  ctneral.  defeated  awl  killed 

bv  the  emperor  Heraclius.  813, 
R/>ef->ric,  the  study   of.  congeuial  to  a  popular 

slate.  f''«l. 
Rhni^.  the  banks  of,  fortified  by  the  emperor  \  a- 

lcntiniaii.400.  ,    -,.      ™-i 

Rh.hirs.  account  ot  the  colossus  of.  ^2.     Tbe 

knii-'htsof.  1173.  .      .      _.  .    , 

Richard  I.  of  Fnsland.  entases  m  ffie  Ihint  rrji- 

sade    1101.     Restows  the  Inland  ot  Cypni>cnttie 

houve  of  l.usiiman.mi-     His  leply  to  ffie  ev 

hortations  of  Fulk  of  NeuiHy.  1110. 
Richard,  monk  of  Cirencttter.  his  literary  <**r»c- 

Ricim^r,  count,  his  histor\-.  564.  Penuite  M^onftn 
to  aswime  the  imi>crisl  diguit>-  in  tte  wrstero 
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empire,  5»5.  I'.iijoys  supreme  power  under 
cover  ot  uie  name  ot  the  eiiipuror  I.ibJusSev*:-- 
rus,  SBB..  Miinies  the  (tauijliter  of  the  emperor 
Anthenuus.Syi.  Sncks  Koine  and  kilU  Authe- 
mius.Sy^.  Misdeath.  lA. 
Rienzi,  Nicholas  di,  lii^  birth,  character,  and  his- 
,101^,  left). 
Roads,  Komaii,  Uie  construction  and  ^-eat  extent 

of,  20. 
JioAeri  oh"  Courtenav,  emperor  of  Constantiiioule. 

1132. 
Huheit,  count  ol    Flanders,  his  chnraLler  and  en- 

Srageint^iil  in  the  tiist  crusade,  1074. 
itoben,  duke  ot  Normandy,  his  character  and  en- 
gatrement  m  the   first  crusade,  1074.     Ilecalied 
by  the  I  ens  11  res  ot  the  church,  10&1. 
liodfric,  the  Gothi<-  king  of  Spain,  his  defeat  and 

death  by  Tank  the  Arab,  904. 
Rodutjiint;  probable   origin   of  her  character,  in 

Howe  s  Jtoyal  Convert.  641.  note, 
lioger,  count iif  Sicily,  his  exploits,  and  conquest 

ol  that  island,  1040. 
livger,  son  <ir  the  former,  the  first  king  of  Sicily, 
1047.    His  military  achievements  in  Africa  and 
Greece,  1(.M8. 
Ro^er  de  Flor.  engages  as  an  auxiliary  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Greek  empt^ror  Androiiicus,  1151. 
His  assassmation .  1132, 
RomoHiis  1.  Lecapenus,  emperor  of  Constantino- 
ple, tJtiO. 
Romtnnu  II.  emperor  of  Constantinople,  861. 
Uoma?mi-  III.  Argyrus,  emperor  of  Constantino- 
ple. 803. 
Jiornarms  IV.  Diogenes,  emperor  of  Constantino- 
ple, 865.     Is  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Xurkish  sultan  Alp   Ar^lan,  1059.      His  treat- 
ment, deliverance,  and  death,  tA. 
Romajiu.<,  count,  govtrnor  of  Africa,  his  corrupt 

adnnnistration,  405. 
Rumamts,  governor  of  Bosra,  betrays  it  to  the  Sa- 
racens, 942. 
Rome,  the  three  periods  of  its  decline  pointed  out. 
Preface.        Its     prosperous    circumstances     in 
the  second  century,  1.     Ihe  principal  conquests 
of,  achieved   under  the  republic,  id.    Cnnquesis 
under  the  emperors,  2.    Alilitary  establishment 
or  tlie  emperors,  4.     Naval  force  of  the  empire 
I.    View  of  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  8.     Its 
general   extent.    11.      The    union    and    internal 
prosperity  of  the  empire,  in  the  aire  of  the  Anto- 
nines,  accounted  for,  i&.     J  reatment  of  the  pro- 
vinces, 14.     Benefits  included  in  the  ti^eedom  of 
the  city.  15.     Distinction  between  the  Latin  and 
Oreek  provinces.  lA.    Prevalence  of  the  Greek, 
as  a  scientific  language.  16.     N  umbers  and  con- 
dition ot  the   Kofiian  slaves,  iA.    Populousness 
of  the  empire,    17.      Unitv  and    power  of  the 
government,    lA.     Monuments  of  Roman  archi- 
tecture,  18.     The   Roman  ma^ificence  chiefly 
displayed    in   public    buildings,  19.     Principal 
cities  jn  the  empire, /A.   Public  roads.  20.    Great 
improvements   of    agriculture    in    the     western 
countries  of  the  empire.  2? .     Arts  of  luxury,  2" 
Commerce  with  the  east.  i/>.     Cimteiiiporary  re- 
presentation of  the  prosperity  of  the  empire,  2^ 
Uecline  of  couraue  and  jreriius,  ?A.     Review  of 
public  affairs   after   the  battle  of  Actium,   ^4 
The  imperial    power  and  dignity  confirmed  to 
Augustus  by  the  senate,  25.    The  various  charac- 
ters and    powers    vested    in    the    emperor,    '^6 
General  idea  of  the  imperial  system,  27.     Abor- 
tive attempt  of  the  senate  to  resume  its  rights 
after  the  murder  of  Caligula,  29.    The  emperors 
a^ociate  their  intended  successors  to  power   i6 
Ihe  most  happy  period  in  the  Roman  history* 
jtointed  out.  .31.     Iheir  peculiar  misery  undeV 
their  tyrants.  32.     The  empire  publidy'sold  by 
aiicUpn  by  the  prastorian  guards.  42.    ("ivil  uars 
ol     the    Romans,    how    generally   deridfd.    47 
when  the  army  Ili-st  received  rec'ul.ir  p^\    o'i 
I  low  tlie  citizens  were  relieved  from  taxation,  t^' 
General  estiuiate  of  the  Roman  revenue  from  the 
provinces,  64.      Miseries  flowins  from  the  suc- 
cession to  the  empire  being  elective,  67.    A  sum- 
rnary  review  of  the  Koman  history,  77.      Reca- 
pitulation ot  the  war  with  Parthia,'82.    Invasion 
nt  the  provinces  by  the  Gotlis,  98.     1  he  ottice  of 
censor  revived  by  the  emperor  Decius,  jA.    Peace 
purchased  ot  the  Goths.  100.    'llie  emperor  Vale- 
?^  *^J?,_™   prisoner  by  Sapor,  kins?  of  Persia, 
"/*,■,     ^"^  popular  conceit  of  the  thirty  tyrants 
<>t  Home  investigated,  109.     Famine  and 'pesti- 
lence throughout  the  empire.  112.     The  city  for- 
tihed  against  the  inroacfs  of  the  Alemanni,  119 
Kemarkson  the  alleged  sedition  of  the  officers  of 
the  mint  under  Aurelian,  125.    Obsen'ations  on 
ttie    peacetul    interreenum    after   the   death    of 
Aurelian,  126.      Colonies  ot    barbarians   intro- 
miced   into  the  provinces  by  Probus,  1;12.     Kx- 
hibition  ot  the  public  games  by   Carinus.  137 
treaty  of   peace   between  the  Persians  and  the 
Komans,  149.    The  last  triumpli  celebrated  at 
Konie.  150.       How  the  imperial  courts  came  to 
be  transfen;ed  to   Milan    and    Nicomedia.  151 
Ihe  praetorian  bands  superseded   by  the  Jovian 
ami    Herculean  imards,  ;//.     Ihe  power  of  the 
senate  annihilated.  152.      Four  divisions  of  the 
empire  under  fourconjunct  princes,  15.t      Their 
expensive  establishments  call  for  more  burden- 
some taxes,  lA.      Diocletian  and    Maximian  ab- 
tlicate  the  empire,  154.     Six  emperors  existinir 
at  one  time.  163.     The  senate  and  people  api>ly 
to  Constantine  to  deliver  them  from  the  tyranny 
ot  Maxentius.    166.     CnnstanUne  enters  the  citV 
victorious,    169.       Laws    of    Constantine.    173 
J.  onstantine  remains  sole  empernr,  176.      Ilis- 
ory  ot  the  progress, and  establishment  of  chris- 
t  anity,  ,d.    Pretensions  of  the  bishop  of  Home, 

I  om^*"  f'V.''""*-'''  ^^}-  ,  ^'«^^  "*  the"^ church   at 
/..^    '^v'  *'"■.  t'me  of  the  persecution   by  N 
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incendiaries,  lA.  The  memorable  edicts  of 
Diocletian  and  his  associates  against  the  chris- 
tians, 226. 
■  J  "■  ^S™""*  of  the  building  and  establishment  of 
the  rival  city  ot  Constantinople.  233.  New  forms 
ot  administration  established  thfit^,  24ti.  Divi- 
sion ot  the  empire  miioiiy  ihc  sens  ui  (  onstHU- 
tine.  265.  Kstablishrneut  m  c  l,i  iMirtuity  as  the 
national  religiim.  3iKi.  I  umults  excited  by  the 
rival  bishops,  Liberius  and  Fa;lix,  32«.  Pa-aii- 
ism  restored  by  Julian,  353.  And  christiaiiity 
by  Jovian.  387.  J  he  empire  divided  into  the 
east  and  tear,  by  the  emperor  Valentinian,  3yo 
Civil  institutions  of  \  alentinian,  394.  '1  be 
rratfy  avarice  ot  the  clergy  restrained  by  Valen- 
tmiaii,  397.  Bloody  contest  of  Damasus  and 
Ui-smus  tor  the  bishopric  of  Rome,  398.  Great 
earthquake,  414. 

-  -  -  The  emperor  Theodosius  visits  the  citv 
453.  Inquiry  into  the  cause  of  the  con-uption  of 
morals  in  his  reisn,  461.  Review  of  the  pa-an 
establishment,  462.  'Ihe  pagan  religion  >e- 
nounce<l  by  the  senate,  464.  SaiTifices  prohibit- 
ed, 465.  ;i  he  pagan  prohibited,  408.  triumph 
ot  Hononus  and  Stilicho  over  Alaric  the  Goth 
489.  Alaric  encamps  under  the  walls  of  tlie 
city,  5(52.  Retrospect  of  the  state  of  the  citv 
when  besieged  by  Hannibal,  lA.  Wealth  of  the 
nobles  and  magnilicence  of  the  city,  5a3.  Cha- 
racter ot  the  nobles  of,  by  Ammianus  Marcelli- 
nus,  504.  State  and  character  of  the  common 
people,  507.  Public  distributions  of  bread,  Ac 
5ii8.  Public  baths,  lA.  Games  and  spectacles' 
to.  Attempts  to  ascertain  tlie  population  of  the. 
"tty,  509.  Ihe  citizens  suffer  by  famine,  510 
le,  td.    Ihe  retreat  of  Alaric  purchased  by 
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aransom,511.     Is  asain  besieged  by  Alaric,  513 
Ihe  senate  unites  with  him  in  electing  Attains 
emperor,  514.    'Ihe  city  seized  by  Alaric.  and 
plundered,  515.    Comparison  between  tlii'i  event 
and  the  sack  ot  Rome  by  the  emperor  Charles  V 
518.     Alaric  quits  Rome  and  ra\'ages  Italy,  ii 
Laws  passed  for  the  relief  of  Home,  and  Italy' 
521.     J  riumph  of  I  lonorius  for  the  reduction  ot" 
Spain  by  W  .illia.  526.      Is  preserved   trom   the 
hands  otAtfila  by  a  ransom,  576.     Indications 
ot  the  rum  ot  the  empire,  at  the  death  of  Valen- 
tinian  111.  578.    .Sacl(  of  the  city   by  Genseric 
king  ot  the  Vamlals,  580.     Ihe  public  buildin-s 
of,  protected  from  depredation   by   the  laws  of 
Maiprian,  5^6.     Is  sacked  again  by  the  patrician 
Ricimer,  597-    Ausustulus,  the  last  emperor  of 
the  west,  598.    Ihe  decay  of  tlie  Roman  spirit 
remarked,  600.     Histoiy  of  monastic  institutions 
in,  003.    General  observations  on  the  history  of 
the  Roman  empire.  641. 
-    -    -     Italy  conquered  by  Theodoric  the  Osfro- 
goth,  648.     Prosperity  of  the  citv  under  his  <ro- 
vernment,  652.     Account  of  the  "four  factions^in 
thecircus,  664.     First  introduction  of  silk  amon° 
die  Romans,  668.    '1  he  oflice  of  consul  suppressed 
by  Justinian,  683.     I  he  city  receives  Belisarins 
fOl.     Siege  ot.  by  the   Goths,  ti.     Distressful 
siege  ot,  by  Totila,  the  Goth,  736.     Is  taken.  737 
I  s  recovered  by  Belisarwfr,  738.     Is  aL-ain  taken 
by  Iofila.740.     Is  taken  by  the  eunuch  N  arses 
743.      Lxtinction  of  the  senate,     ih.    The  citv 
degraded  to  the  second  rank  under  the  exarchs  of 
bavenna,  746.     A  review  of  the  Koman  laws, 
752.     Extent  ot  the  ducliy  of,  under  the  exarchs 
ot  Kavenna,78a.    Miserable  state  of  the  city.  791 
Pontificate  of  Gregory  (he  Great,  792. 
"    "    -  'i*ie  government  of  the  city  new  modelled 
under  the  popes, after  their  revolt  from  the  fireek 
emperors,  881.    Is  attacked  by  the  Lombards,  and 
delivered  by  king  Pepin.  ^3.     'J  he  ofiice  and 
rank  ot  exarchs  and  patricians  explained,  8}i4 
JfeceptHm  ot  Charlemagne  by    pope  Adrian  l' 
8(^5.     OriLiiii  of  the  temporal  power  of  tlie  popes' 
M.     Mode  of  electing  a  pope.  895.     Is  menaced' 
by  the  Saracens.  986.     Prosperous  pontificate  of 
1  eo  1\     987.     Is  besieged  and  taken  by  the  em- 
peror Henry  II 1.  11146.    Great  part  ot  the  city 
buint  by  Uobert  Guiscard.  in  the  cause  of  pope 
Gregory  VII.  t&. 

■  -  -  1  he  history  of,  resumed,  after  the  capture 
ot  Constantinople  by  the  lurks,  1241.  French 
and  GeiTiian  emperors  of.  1242.  Authority  of 
the  popes,  li.  Restoration  of  the  republican  form 
ot  government.  1247.  Office  of  senator,  1240 
Wars  acamst  the  neighbouring  cities,  1251.  In- 
stitution of  the  jubilee,  1255.  Revolution  in  the 
city,  by  the  tribune  Hienzi,  1260.  Calamities 
nowmu'  trom  the  schism  of  the  papacy.  1270 
Statutes  and  eovernment  of  the  citv,  127'^  Por- 
caro's  conspiracy.  1273.  The  ecclesiastical  go- 
yeinment  of,  1273.  Kenections  of  Pog?ius  on 
the  ruin  of  the  city.  I276.  Four  principal  causes 
of  Its  rum  specified.  1277.  The  coliseum  of 
J.itus,  1281.  Restoration  and  ornaments  of  the 
city.  1284. 
Romilda,  the  betrayer  of  Friuli  to  the  Avars  her 

cruel  treatment  by  them,  808. 
Rosamond,  daughter  of  Cunimund  kimr  of  the  Ge- 
Pid^,  hermarnacre  with  Alboin  kinsof  the  Lom- 
bards. 781.     Conspires  bis    murder,  783.      Her 
fiight  and  death,  7K4. 
Roum,  the  "^pljukian  kingdom  of,  formed,  1062. 
Rvdheck,  Olaus,  summary  abridgment  of  the  argu- 
ment in  his  Attanfica,^. 
Rvfinit.'^,  the  confidential  minister  nf  the  emperor 
Iheodosius    the   Great,    stimulates   his  cruelty 
afrainst    1  hessalonica,    456.     His   character   an'd 
administration,  473.     His  death,  478. 
Rjigilas,  the  Hun,  his  settlement  in  Huneary,553. 
Ruvic  characters,  the  antiquity  of.  traced,  iq,note. 
Rvssta,  origin  of  the  monarchy  of,  1(X15.    Geo*Ta- 
phy  and  trade  of,   1026.     Naval  expeditions  of 
the  Russians  against  Constantinople,  I027.  Hei-Ti 
ot  the  czar  Swatoslaus,    1020.      The    Hnssians 
converted  to  Christianity,  1030.     Is  conquered  by 
the  Moguls,  1168. 


Rusian,  a  Persian  nobleman,  a  saying  of  his  ex- 
pressive ot  the  danger  uf  living  under  despots, 

■'^J^'""'  his  character  of  the  monks  of  Capraria, 


his  opinions  aflerwHrd 


Sahtllms   the  heresiarch, 

adopted  by  his  anl^L-uni ,,,,„,  ^, 

the   frinity.  313.      1  I,.-  s..h..|lMo.,  unil,.  m  ,ih   the 
iritheistsHt  thecotimilol  N  i<  e  tooverpowtr  the 

A  nans,  314. 
Sa/naiix.  their  astronomical  mythology,  9O8 
SaAimaii  obtains  the  command  of  the  eastern  pro- 

vmcts  trom  Constantius,  2»4. 
Sajoiuvi   -fiieral  of  the  east,  is  defeated  by  Theo- 

doiu  tht  ( tstnn.'oth.  kintt  of  Italy, 651. 
Cia6i„ia>i.^.  origin  of  the  sect  of,  in  tlie  Roman  civil 

law,  7o9. 
■"^'addiuees,  account  of  that  sect  among  tlie  Jews, 

Saladin,  his  birlh^  promotion,  and  character,  1097 
tonquers  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem.  KWQ.  His 
inefiectual  siege  of  lyre,  IICO,  Siege  of  Acre 
1101.  His  neeociations  with  Uichard  I.ofEne- 
iand,1102.    His  death.  11113.  ^ 

Sa/€nu>.  account  of  the  medical  school  of,  1040 

■Salic  laws,  histoj-y  of.  6*7. 

ifl//7M/,  the  iirifYect,  and  friend  of  the  emperor 
Julian,  declines  the  otfer  of  the  diadem  on  his 
death,  381.  Declines  it  again  on  the  death  of 
Jovian,  389.  Is  retained  in  his  employment  by 
tlie  emperor  Valentinian,  3')0. 

Saliitse.  tbe  historian,  by  what  tiinds  he  raised  his 
palace  on  tlie  Quirinal  hill,  517.  "ote 

Sa/ima,  the  retreat  of  the  emperor  Diocletian, 
described,  l.'J5. 

■SWrmtt,  his  account  of  the  distress  and  rebellion 
_  ot  the  Bagaudie,  579,  7wte. 

<Saniainde.\,  tlie  Saracen  dynasty  of,  991. 

■Saniaritajis,  persecution  and  extinction  of,  by  the 
emperor  Justinian,  832. 

■Sa/mif/  the  prophet,  his  ashes  conveyed  to  Con- 
stantinople, 470. 

Sapi'r,  king  of  Persia,  procures  the  assassination  of 
(.  hosroes.  king  of  Armenia,  and  seizes  the  coun- 
rrv.  107.  Defeats  the  emperor  Valerian,  and 
takes  him  prisoner,  16.  Sets  up  Cyiiarles  as 
successor  to  \alerian  in  the  Roman  empire,  108 
Overruns  Syria,  Cilicia,  and  Cappadocia,  i6. 
His  death,  122. 

Sapor,  the  son  of  Hormouz,  is  crowned  kin°  of 
Persia  before  his  birth,  265.  His  character  an 
early  heroism,  lA.  Harasses  the  eastern  i)ro- 
vinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  266.  Fattle  of 
Sinsara  against  the  emperor  Constantius,  i/> 
His  son  brutally  killed  by  Constantius,  267 
His  several  attempts  on  Nisibis,  /A.  Concludes 
a  truce  with  Constantius,  i/K  His  hauirlity  pro- 
positions to  Constantius,  281.  Invades  Meso- 
potamia. 282.  Reduces  Amida,  283.  Petimis 
home,  td.  His  nearetul  overtures  to  the  em- 
peror Julian,  306.  His  consternation  at  the 
successes  of  Julian.  377.  Harasses  the  retreat 
ot  the  Romans,  .379.  His  treaty  with  the  em- 
peroi;  Joyian,  3a3.  His  reduction  of  Armenia, 
and  death.  4li7.  408. 
Saracen,  various  definitions  of  that  appellation. 

Saracens,  successions  of  the  caliphs  of,  Q-^O.  Their 
rapid  conuuests,  936.  Conquest  of  P'ersia,  439 
Siege  ot  Damascus,  942.  Battle  of  Yermuk. 
and  conquest  of  Syria,  94?.  Of  Fgypt,  Q.'p 
Invasions  of  Africa,  958.  Their  military  cha- 
racter, 1007.  J'  <- '" 

Sar^ar.  the  Persian  general,  joins  the  Avars  in 
besieging  Constantinople,  812.  Revolts  to  the 
emperor  Heraclius.  813. 

Sardinia,  expulsion  of  the  Vandals  from,  bv  Mar- 
cellinus.  592.  Is  conquered  bv  Zano,  tlie  bro- 
ther ot  Gelimer,  king  of  the  Vandals,  6yi.  Is 
surrendered  to  Helisarius.  692. 

Sarniatiaiui,  memorable  defeat  of,  by  the  emperor 
Cams,  135.  Their  manners  described.  261 
Pnet  history  of.  262.  T  hev  apply  lo  Constan- 
tine the  Great  for  assistance  against  the  Goths 
tf>.  Are  expelled  their  country  by  the  Linti- 
gantes.  263.     Are  restored  by  Constantius,  281 

■'iavope  manners,  a  brief  view  of.  j'8.  Are  more 
uniform  than  those  of  civilized  nations,  414. 

Sarvs,  the  Goth,  plunders  the  camp  ot  Stilicho. 
and  drives  him  into  the  hands  of  the  emperor  at 
Ravenna,  498.  Insults  Alaric,  and  occasions 
the  sacking  of  Rome,  515.  Is  killed  by  Adol- 
phus  king  of  the  Visigoths,  524. 

Satnrninus.  one  of  the  competitors  for  empire 
against  Gallienus,  his  obsen'ation  on  his  in- 
vestiture, 110. 

Satvnihivs,  lieutenant  under  the  emperor  Probus 
in  the  east,  is  driven  into  rebellion  by  histioops, 

Saxons,  ancient,  an  account  of,  401.  Their  pirati- 
cal confederations.  402.  Their  invasions  of  (iaul 
checked  by  the  Romans,  ib.  How  converted  to 
Christianity.  610.  Descent  of  the  Saxons  on 
Britain,  636.  Their  brutal  desolation  of  the 
country.  6:i8,  639. 

Scanderbeg,  prince  of  Albania,  his  history.  1220. 

Scarhiinn  law  of  the  Romans,  account  of,  776. 

Scaurm,  the  patrician  family  of,  how  reduced 
under  the  emperors,  242.  note. 

St/iism  in  reli£inn,  the  origin  of,  traced,  181. 

Scie?ice  reducible  to  four  classes.  982. 

Sclavonmyu,  their  national  character,  715.  Their 
barbarous  inroads  on  the  eastern  empire,  7I6. 
Ot  Dalinatia,  account  of.  1021. 

Scots  and  Picts.  the  nations  of,  how  distinguished, 
402,  403.     Invasions  of  Britain  by.  4o3. 

Scptlija7ui,  this  name  vaguely  applied  to  mixed 
tribes  of  barbarians.  I(i6.  Their  pastoral  man 
ners,  414.    Extent  and  boundaries  of  Scythia, 


Revolutions  of,  491.    Their  mode  of  war, 


418. 
557- 

SeiasfaH.  TO  aster- general  of  the  infantry  under 
the  empen-ir  Valeus.  his  siutessful  expedition 
asainst  the  Goths,  430.  Is  killed  in  the  ttattle  <>t 
Hadi-ianople.  4:tl. 

SehfistiaH,  the  brother  of  the  usurper  lovinns.  is 
asso<.iated  with  hini  in  his  assumed  imperial 
disuities,  52 -I. 

Se&a.<fi'craior.  import  of  that  title  in  the  Greek 
empire.  lOi'l. 

Seez.  in  Nonnanily,  the  bishop,  and  chapter  ol, 
all  castrated,  l'-44.  't-Tc. 

Segtstan.  the  princes  of.  supfKtrt  their  independ- 
ency obslinately  asainst  Aitaxerxes.  81.  ru>re. 

Sfpu/<i,  emperor  of  "Abyssinia,  is  with  his  whole 
court  converted  by  the  Jesuits.  8-14. 

^eiJtn,  his  sententious  character  of  transubstantia- 
tion.  874.  lu-le. 

Se/t-utria,  tlie  great  city  of,  ruined  by  tlie  Komans, 

SeJfuciis   Nicator.  number  of  cities   founded  by 

him.  81.  ru^te. 
Seijuk,    Turkish  dynasty  of  the  house  of,    105(5. 

Division  of  their  empire,  1060. 
Serjeant,  legal  and  military  import  of  that  term, 

1118,  WTf. 

Sevems,  Heprimius,  general  of  the  Pannonian  le- 
gions, assumes  the  purple  on  the  death  of  Per- 
tinax,  45.    His  conduct  towards  tlie  christians, 

ceo. 

Senate  of  Rome  is  reformed  by  Augustus,  24.  Its 
legislative  and  judicial  powers.  27.  Aboitive 
attempt  of,  to  resume  its  rights  after  the  murder 
of  Calisula,  29.  Its  legal  jurisdiction  over  the 
emperors.  40.  Is  subjected  to  military  despo- 
tism, bv  Severus.  50.  Women  excluded  from  this 
assembly  by  a  solemn  lavv,  60.  Tlie  form  of  a 
secret  meefins,  71.  Measures  taken  to  support 
the  authority"  of  the  two  Gordiaus,  id.  1  he 
senate  elect  Slaximus  and  Balbinus  emperors  on 
the  deaths  of  the  Gordians.  72.  ihey  drive  the 
Alemanni  out  of  Italy,  103.  The  senators  for- 
bid to  exercise  military  employments  by  Gallie- 
nus.jA.  Elect  Tacitus  the  father  of  the  senate, 
emperor,  127-  Prerogatives  gained  to  the  senate, 
by  this  election,  1C8.  Their  power  and  authority 
annihilated  by  Diocletian.  151. 

-  -  -  amountof  the  coronary  sold,  or  customary 
ft^ee  sift  of,  to  the  emperoi's.  256.  The  claim  of 
Julian  to  theeuipire  admitted,  340. 

-  -  -  petitions  of,  to  the  emperors,  for  the  re- 
storation of  the  altar  of  Victory ,  463.  The  pagan 
religion  renounced.  464.  Debates  of,  on  the 
proposals  of  Alaric  the  Goth.  497.  Genealosy 
of  the  senators,  502.  Passes  a  decree  for  putting 
todeath  Serena  the  widow  ofStilicho.510.  Under 
the  influence  of  Alaric,  elects  Attalus  emperor. 
514.  Tiial  of  ArvHudus.  a  prstorian  pr^efectof 
Gaul,  594.  Surrenders  the  sovereign  power  of 
Italy  to  the  emperor  of  the  east,  599. 

-  -    -  extinc  tion  of  that  illustrious  assembly,  "43. 

-  -  -  restoration  of.  in  the  twelfth  century,  1247. 
The  assembly  resolved  into  single  magistrates, 
1249. 

Serapion,  his  lamentation  for  tlte  loss  of  a  personi- 
fied deity,  818. 

Strapts.  history  of  his  worship,  and  of  his  tem- 
ple at  Ale.sandria,  46(5.  The  temple  destroyed, 
467. 

Serena,  niece  of  the  emperor  Theodosius,  married 
to  bis  General  Stilicho,  477.  Is  cruelly  strangled 
by  order  of  the  Roman  senate,  510. 

SeterniiLf,  St..  encourases  Odoacer  to  assume  the 
dominion  of  Italy,  599.  His  body,  how  disposed 
of,  6iXt,  note. 

Severu.-!  is  declared  CjDSar  on  the  abdication  of 
Diocletian  and  Maximian,  158.  His  defeat  and 
death,  161.  ,       .    r-.      , 

Serenis  is  appointed  general  of  the  cavalry  in  Gaul 
under  Julian,  286. 

S/'e/j/ierds  and  warriors,  their  respective  modes  of 
life  compared,  415. 
I  S/iiiies,  a  sect  of  Mahometans,  their   distinction 
from  the  Snnnites,  929- 

Si&eria,  extreme  coldness  of  the  climate,  and 
miserable  state  of  the  natives  of.  419.  Is  seized 
and  occupied  by  the  Tartars,  1169. 

Siri/i/,  reflections  nn  the  distractions  in  tliat  island, 
111.  Is  conquered  by  the  Saracens,  985.  Intro- 
duction of  the  silk  manufacture  there.  998.  Ex- 
ploits ofthe  iS'ormans  there,  1035.  Is  conquered 
bv  Count  Roser.  1040.  Roser.son  ofthe  fonner, 
made  kinii  of.  1047-  Reisnof  William  the  Bad, 
1051.  Ileiimof  William  theGood.  t/>.  Conquest 
of,  by  the  einjieror  Henry  VI.  1052.  Is  subdued 
by  C'harles  ot  Anjou,  1149.  The  Sicilian  f'es- 
pers.  1150. 

Siduni7i.<:  Apollinaris  the  poet,  his  humorous  treat- 
ment of  the  rapifation  tax,  254.  His  character 
of  llieodoric  king  ofthe  Visigoths  in  Gaul,  582. 
His  paneg>ric  on  the  emperor  Avitus,  .'>84.  His 
panPL'yric  on  the  emperor  Anthemius,  591. 

Sigisnwnd,  kin'-'  of  the  Burgundians,  murders  his 
son,  and  is  canonized.  023.  Is  overwhelmed  by 
an  army  of  Franks,  ih. 
Silentiarius.  Paul,  his  account  of  tlie  various 
species  of  slone  and  marble  employed  in  the 
rnurch  of  St.    Sophia  at  Constantinople,   075, 

,Si/*,  first  manufactured  in  China,  and  then  in  the 
small  (Irecian  island  ot  Ceos.  608.  A  peculiar 
ktn'l  of  silk  procured  from  tlie  pinna  manna,  if>. 
The  silk-worm,  how  introduced  to  Greece,  rrti9. 
Pro:;if5sof  the  manufacture  of,  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury. 998.  .    .      „     .    ■ 

Simeon,  persecutor  ot  the  Paulicians,  becomes  a 
proselvte  to  their  opinions,  1014. 

.SiW»7i,kin!;  of  Uulsaria,  his  PNploit^,  1021. 

Simeon  StvUtex,  the  liermit.  his  exlraoidmavy  niodp 
oflife.6.«. 

SimoHf.  an  earl  V  instance  of,22C,  note. 


GENERAL  INDEX. 

Simplicius,  one  of  the  last  surviving  pagan  philo- 
sophers of  Athens,  his  writings,  and  character, 
68.3. 
Stngara.  battle  of.  between  the  emperor  Constan- 
tius.  and  Sapor  king  of  Persia.  260.  The  city  ot, 
reduced  bv  Sapor,  283.  is  yielded  to  him  by 
Jovian,  383. 
Smgertc,  brother  of  Sarus,   is  made  king   of  the 

Goths.  526. 
Sinffiflunnm  is  perfidiously  taken  by  Baian  cha?an 

of  the  Avars,  800. 
Sirminm  is  perhdionsly  taken  by  Baian  chagan  of 

the  Avars,  801. 
i'lVcej  deposes  and  murders  hisfalher  Chosroes  IT. 
king  of^Persia,  815.     His  treaty  of  peace  with  the 
emperor Heraclius.  ih. 
Sisehnt,  aGothic  kingofSpain,  persecutes  the  Jews 

there,  617. 
Sixtnx  V.  pope,  character  of  his  administration, 

1275. 
Slave,  sfranse  perversion  of  the  original  sense  of 

that  appellation,  1020, 
.Slaves  amouET  the  Romans,  who,  and  their  condi- 
tion described,  10.  ■         l      l    1 
Slavery,  personal,  imposed  on  captives  by  the  bar- 
barous nations,  630. 
Sleepers,   Seven,  narrative  of  the  legendary   tale 

of.  552. 
Sniprnn,  capture  of,  by  Tamerlane,  11P5. 
Society,  philosophical    reflections  on  the  revolu- 
tions of;  644. 
Sofandes,\h^  Saracen  dvnasty  of,  991. 
SoMiers,  Roman,  their  obligations  and  discipline, 

4.     When  they  first  received  regular  pay,  63. 
Solinian,     sultan,    conquers    Asia    Minor,    1002. 
Tixps  his  residence  at  >. ice,  1063,     Nice  taken 
hy  the   first  crusaders,  1080.     Battle  of  Dory- 
Iceuni,  i/>. 
Solinian,  the  son  of  Pajazet,  his  character,  1190. 
His  alliance  with  the  Greek  emperor  Manuel 
Palieolosus.  1192. 
Solomon,  king  of  the  Jews,  not  the  author  of  the 
book  which  bears  the  name  of  his  Wjs:'om.  309- 
Reasons  for  supposing  he  did   not  write  either 
the  book  of  Ecclesiaites  or  the    Proierds,  694, 
note. 
.Solomon  the  eunuch  relieves  the  Roman  province 
in  Africa  from   the  depiedations  ot  the   Moors, 
6Q5.     Revolt  of  his  troops  at  Carthaee,  733.     is 
defeated  and  killed  bv  Antalus  the  Moor,  734. 
Solynian,  caliph  of  the  Saracens,  undertakes  the 
siege  of  Constantinople,  973.    His  enormous  ap- 
petite, and  death,  974- 
Son/ittex,  in  the  Mahometan  religion,  their  tenets, 

929. 
Sopator,  a  Syrian  phili.>sopher.  beheaded   hy  Con- 
stantine  the  (ireaf,  on  a  charge  of  binding  the 
■wind  bv  ma?ic,  321,  7ii>te- 
Sopliia,  the  widow  of  Justin  H.   her  conspiracy 

asainst  the  emperor  Tiherius,  785. 
Sophia,  St.  foundation  of  the  church  of,  at  Con- 
stantinople, 674.     Its  description,  ib.    Is  con- 
verted into  a  mosch,  1238. 
.Sophian,  the   Arab,  commands  the  first  siege  of 

Constantinople,  972. 
Sophroyua,  a  lioman  matron,  kills  herself  to  escape 

the  violence  of  Maxentius,  165.  n^^e. 
Sortes  Sanctorum,  a  mode  of  cliristian  divination, 

adopted  from  the  pagans,  024.  note. 
Sovl,  uncertain  opinions  of  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers as  to  the  immortality  of.  184.  This  doc- 
trine more  generally  received  among  the  bar- 
barous nations,  and  for  what  reason,  th.  Was 
not  taught  bv  Moses.  185-  Four  different  pre- 
vailing docfrihes  as  to  the  origin  of.  817.  »fte. 
Sozofetia  destroyed  by  the  Greek  emperor  Iheo- 

philus,  988. 
Spain,  the  province  of,  described,  8.    Great  re- 
venues raised  from  this  province  hy  the  Romans, 
:     64.     Is  ravaged  by  the  Tranks.  102. 

-  -  -  Revitw  of  the  history  of.  524.  Is  invaded 
hy  the  barbaious  nations,  525.  Ihe  invaders 
conquered  bv  Wallia.  kins  of  the  Goths,  0Q.O. 
Successes  of  the  Vandals  tlierf ,  54"-  P-xpedifion 
of  Theodoric  kin?  of  the  Visiqoths  into,  583. 
The  christian  reliiiion  received  there,  615.  Re- 
volt and  martyrdom  of  Hermenecild.  616.  Per- 
secution of  the  Jews  in,  617-  Legislative  assem- 
blies of,  634. 

-  -    -  acquisitions  of  Justinian  there,  696. 

-  -  -  state  of,  under  the  emperor  Charlemagne. 
891.  First  introduction  of  the  Arabs  into  the 
country.  902.  Defeat  and  death  ot  Roderic  the 
Gothickina  of,  964.  Conquestof,  by  Musa,965. 
Its  prosperity  under  the  Saracens.  9<1!i.  Ihe 
christian  faith  there,  supplanted  by  that  of  Ma 
hornet,  ib.  The  throne  ul  Cordova  hlled  by  Ab- 
dalrahman,  979.  ,  ... 

Stadium,  Olympic,  the  races  of,  compared   with 

those  in  the  Roman  circus.  661. 
.Sfnitracius,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  8,'>4. 
Step/ieii.  a  freedman  of  Pomitilla,  assassuiates  tlie 

emperor  Domitian.  213. 
Stcp/ien.  count  of  Chartre-s,  his  character,  and  en 

aaaeiiunt  in  the  first  crusade,  RY74.     Deserts  his 

stanrlard,  1083.  .  , 

S/rplini.  St.  the  first  christian  martyr,  miraculons 

itiscoveiy  of  his  body,  and  the  miracles  worked 

bv  it.  471.  ,      ^,       , 

Strp/tcn  the  SavM-je,  sent    hy  the  Greek  emiwror 

Justinian  II.  to    exterminate  the   Chersonites, 

Stcpli'ai  in.  pope,  solicits  the  aid  of  Pepin  kini: 
of  France.  ;i:!ainst  the  Lombanis.  innler  the 
character  of  St.  Peter,  883.    Crowns  king  Pei)m. 

Siitic'lio,  the  t-reat  ceneral  of  the. western  empire 
under  the  emperor  Hononus.  his  character.  4,0 
Puts  to  death  Ruhnus  the  tM.*niiici.l  pr.rlett  ot 
Ihe  east, 478.  His  .■vpiduinii  ;.i:;.msf  ALuic  in 
(W-iTce.  484.  Hisdili;;cutiiide;iv;nn:<  t'  chock- 
Ms  progress  in    Ilalv,  4!^.      Defeats  .Mai'ir  at 
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Pollentia,  488.     Drives  him  out  of   Italy.  489. 
Histriuniph  at  Rome.  id.     His  preparations  to 
oppose    the   invasion  of  Radacaisus,  492.     Re- 
duces and  puts  him  to  death.  493.    Supports  the 
claims  of  Alaric  in  the  Roman  senat<^  4(»7.     Is 
put  to  death   at    Ravenna,  4y9.     His  memory 
persecuted,  ilt. 
Sioza  hea<ls  the  revolted  troops  of  the  emperor  Jus- 
tinian in  Atiica.  733. 
Stra.\inrff,  battle  of.  between  Julian  and  the  Ale- 
manni, 280. 
SnccLiuanus  defends  the  Roman  frontier  against 

the  iinths.  inj. 
Siievi.  the  origin  and  renown  of.  102. 
■Sniride  ap|diiuded  and  pitied  by  the  Romans,778. 
Sulpicim,  Serv'nis,  was  the  fughest  improver  oi^the 

Roman  jurisprudence,  758. 
Sultan,  orisin  and  imiwrt  of  tliis  title  of  eastern 

sovereignty,  in.53. 
Snnuiaf,  description  of  the  Pasoda  of,  in  Guzarat, 

and  its  destruction  by  sultan  Mahmud,  I05I. 
Sun,  the  worship  of,  introduced  at  Rome  by  the 
emperor  Elairabalus.  58.  Was  the  peculiar  ob- 
ject of  the  devotion  of  Constantine  the  (ireaf.  be- 
fore his  conversion,  291.  And  of  Julian,  after 
his  apostasv,  353. 
Snsa,  the  city  ot,  taken  by  Constantine  the  Great, 

167. 
Swatoslaus,  czar  of  Russia,  his  reign.  1029.    . 
■STcm  cantons,  the  confederacy  of,  how  Ur  similar 

to  that  of  the  ancient  Franks,  Jo2. 
Sword  of  Mai-s,  the  sacred  weaiJon  of  the  Huns, 

history  of.  554. 
Syugriv.s,  king  of  the  Franks  and    BurcTimnans, 
his  character.  619.    Is  conquered  by  Clovis,6C0. 
Sylla  the  dictator,  his  legislative  character.  775. 
Syllanns  the  consul,  his  speech  to  the  senate,  re- 
commending the  election  of  the  two  Gordiaus  to 
their  approbation,  71- 
Syliania,  sister  of  the  praefect  Rufinus,  her  un- 
common sanctity.  478, 7u>re. 
Syhanus,  general  in  Gaul  under  Constantius,  is 

ruined  by  treacherv,  278. 
Sylveriits,  pope,  is  de^naded  and  sent  into  exile  by 
Belisariiis  tor  an  attempt  to  betray  the  city  of 
Eome  to  the  Goths,  705.     His  death,  7;i5,  note. 
Symmac/ucs,  his  account  of  the  pagan  confonnity  of 
the    emperor    Constantius.    during    his    visit  to 
Rome,    332.     Pleads    in  behalf  of  the  ancient 
paean  religion  of  Rome,  to  the  emperor  \aleu- 
tinian,  463. 
Synesins,  bishop  of  Ptolemais,  excommunicates  the 
president  Andronicus.  305.     His  extraordinary 
character,  ih.   note.     His  advice  to  the  eastern 
emperor  Arcadius,  485. 
Synods,  provincial,  in  the  primitive  churches,  in- 
stitution of,  193.  Mature  of  those  assemblies,  306. 
.^ee  Councils, 
Syria,  its  revolutions  and  exteat,  10.    Is  reduced 
by  Chosroes  II.  kin?  of  Persia.  8'V».    General 
description  of,  946.    Is  conquered  by  the  Sara- 
cens, 947.     Invasion  of,  by  lamerlane.  1183- 
Syriac  language,  where  spoken   in  the   greatest 
purity,  83.  note.  ■  ,        ■         e 

Syria7m.s,  duke  of  Eirvpt,  surpnses  the  city  of 
Alexandria,  and  expels  Athanasius  the  primate 
of  Egypt,  325. 


Tabari,  the  Arabian  historian,  account  of  his  work, 
936,  wte.  J 

Tahennc,  the  island  of.  in  Upper!  hebais,  is  settled 
with  monks,  bv  Pachomius.  603. 

Table  of  emerald,  in  the  Gothic  treasury  in  Spain, 
account  of.  521. 

Tacitv.K,  emperor,  his  election  and  character.  127 .^ 

Tacitus,  the  historian,  his  character  nf  the  prioci- 
plesof  the  Portico.  31,  m'/c.  'Ihe  intentionof  ha 
episodes,  78.  His  character  as  an  histnn.tn,  85. 
Ilis  account  of  the  ancient  Germans.  87-  Mis 
history,  how  preserved  and  tnmsunilted  down  to 
us  l-^,  n.^re.  His  account  of  the  persectiliciu 
of  the  christians  as  Ihe  incendiaries  of  Rome, 

Tactics  of  T.eo  and  Constantine,  character  of.  995. 
Military  character  ofthe  Greeks.  \iM}6. 

Tatiinn  hattle  of.  between  the  eunuch  Narees.and 
lotila  kmii  ofthe  Goths  in  Italy. 742. 

Talierttes.  the  Saracen  dvnasty  ot.  991. 

Tameilanc.  his  birth,  leisn.  and  conq.irsts.  11(9. 
1 1  is  letter  to  Bajazel.  1 183.  ( 1  is  con  trronre  w  ith 
the  doctors  of  Ihe -law.  at  Alepi>o.  1181.  Orleais 
and  takes  Tai^i/el  prisoner.  118.5.  How  kept  oul 
of  Europe.  1187.  His  triumph  at  S-imarcand. 
1188.  Dies  on  a  march  to  China,  1189.  His 
character,  ri*.  ,.       .  .—*      n 

Tancrtd  the  crusader,  his  character.  UT,4.  Ilu 
hold  behaviour  atConst.mtin-ple.  Ui78. 

Tarasitis.  secrelai  v  to  the  emp'eNi  ln*ne.  made 
patriaivh  of  Constantinople.  887.  Presides  ai,_ 
and  frames  llie  decrees  ot,  the  sccoikI  council  ot 
N  ice.  ii.  ^     ■      ^•.      n 

TanJt;  the  Arab,  his  descent  on  Spam.  9t>i.  De- 
feats and  kills  Ro»irric  the  Gothic  king  of.  1*. 
Hisdiscracc. '.166.  967.  .  ».    .w_ 

Tarragona,  the  city  ot,  almost  destroywi  by  the 
Franks,  U>2. 

Tartars.    Setf  Scpthant.       .  .     ._  ,  „„, 

Tartary,  eastern,  conquest  of.  l>y  I  amrrlanr.  1IH1. 

Taliati.  and  his  son  Troculu?.  de^«n-.yp,t  by  ihe 
base  arts  of  Rufuius.  the  cr>nhdcntial  minister  ot 
the  emiH'ioi  Thwith-Aius.  474. 

Taunif  the  ctMtsul.  ii  banisheii  by  the  tnhuiial  ot 
Chalce<lon.3»4. 

Taxes,  how  the  Roman  citi/fns  v'< 
from  the  bunlcn  of.  cVS.    Acciui 
tuted  hv  AuBmtiis.tVI.     How  i..- 
stimtine  the  (^.ival.  ami  his  jure- v.  .   

T,>V'f,  siege  o\,  by  Mahomet.  •.K3. 

Trtas,  the  last  kmc  of  ihe  '.oit>*.  defrnlrvl  m»<1 
killed  by  the  eunuch  NarM*.  71^. 
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Tele  mac  fnis.  hh  Asiatic  monk,  loses  his  life  at 
Home,  in  an  i«tteuipt  to  prevent  the  combat  uf 
the  ;;laiiiators.  4ml. 

Temple  ot  Jerusalem,  buroed,  CIS.  History  of  the 
emperor  Julirtii's  Mtteiiipt  to  restore  it,  3;>7. 

Temugtn.    See  Zmgis. 

Tephnee  is  occupied  and  fortified  by  the  Pauii- 
cians.  luid. 

Terifdlia'i,  liis  pious  exultation  in  the  expected 
ctrtMiiiittion  of  all  the  pagan  world,  167.  Sua- 
iresls  di'sertion  to  christian  soldiers,  192,  jw/t. 
His  suspicious  account  ot  two  edicts  of  1  iberius 
and  -Majcus  Antoninus, in  f;tvourof  the  christians, 
220. 

Testaments,  the  Roman  laws  for  regulating,  770 
Codicils.  771. 

Tetrints,  assumes  the  empire  in  Gaul,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Victoria,  I'JO.  lietravs  his  leiiioiis  into 
the  hands  of  Aurelian,  ib.  Is  led  in  triumph  by 
Aurelian,  124. 

Thahor,  mount,  dispute  concerning  tlie  light  of, 
1161. 

Thanet.  the  island  of,  vrranted  by  Vortiaern,  as  a 
settlement  for  his  Saxon  auxiliaiies,  636. 

Theatrical  entertainments  of  the  Romans  described, 
5()rt. 

Thebaan  legion,  the  martyrdom  of,  apocryphal, 
221,  Jiote. 

Theft,  the  Roman  laws  relatin^r  to,  77;i.  775,  776. 

'J'/iemes,  or  military  governments  of  the  Greek  em- 
pire, account  of,  996. 

Themi^tms,  the  orator,  his  encomium  on  religious 
toleration.  388. 

Thtodatm-,  his  birth,  and  elevation  to  the  throne  of 
Jtaly,  698.     His  disgraceful  tredties  witli  tlie  em- 

feror  Justinian,  and    revolt  aiiainst  them,  6^9. 
lis  lieposition  and  de.ith,  701." 

Theodebert.  king  of  the  Franks  in  Austrasia,  joins 
the  Goths  in  the  sieae  and  destruction  of  Milan, 
7O8.     Invades  Italy,  ih.     His  death,  709. 

Theodemir.  a  (Jothic  prince  of  Spain,  copy  of  liis 
treaty  of  submission  to  the  Saracens,  966. 

Theod^ira,  empress,  her  birth  ■a\v\  early  hisforv, 
661.  lier  mairiaye  willi  Justinian,  662.  Her 
tyranny.  66;J.  Her  viitues,  ih.  Her  death, 664. 
Her  fortitude  during  the  Mika  sedition,  666. 
Account  of  her  palace  and  gaj'dens  of  Herteum, 
676.  Her  pious  concern  for  the  conversion  of 
N  uhia,  843. 

Tliet'dDra,  wife  of  the  Greek  emperor  Theophilus, 
her  history,  Hd6.  Restored  the  worship  of  images, 
887.    Provokes  the  Paulicians  to  rebellion,  1015. 

Theodora,  daughter  of  the  Greek  emperor  Constan- 
tine  [X.  her  history.  8IJ3. 

Theodi>ra,  widow  of  Baldwin  HI.  king  of  Jerusa- 
lem, her  adventures  as  the  concubine  of  Andro- 
nicus  Comnenus,  871. 

Theydore  Angelits,  despot  of  F.pirus,  seizes  Peter 
of  Courtenay,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  pri 
soner,  1132.    Possesses  himsell  of  Ihessalonica 

ib. 

TheodoTtc  acquires  the  Gothic  sceptre  by  the  mur- 
der of  his  brother  Torismond,  592.  Hfs character 
by  Sidonius,  ibid.  His  expedition  into  Spain, 
583. 

Theodonc,  the  son  of  Alarir,  his  prosperous  reisri 
over  the  Visigoths  in  Gaul.  567-  Unhappy  fates 
of  his  daughters,  568.  Is  prevailed  on  by.Tfius 
to  join  his' forces  a?ainst  AttiU,  571.  Is  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Chalons.  572. 

Theodoric.  the  OstroEoth,  his  birth  and  education, 
645.  Is  forced  by  his  troops  into  a  revolt  ai^ainst 
the  emperor  Zeno,  647.  He  undertakes  the  con- 
quest of  Italy,  ih.  Reduces  and  kills  Odoarer, 
649.  Is  acknowledged  kinirof  Italy,  ih.  Review 
of  hisaflniinistratioh,  ib.  His  visitto  Rome,  and 
care  of  the  public  buildings,  6.52.  His  religion, 
651.     His  remorse,  and  death,  658. 

Theodosiopolis,  the  city  of.  in  Armenia,  built,  544. 

TheodofiiLs  the  Great,  his  distinction  between  a 
Koman  prince  and  a  Parthian  monarch,  256. 
note.  The  province  of  Mffsia  preserved  by  his 
valour,  412.  Is  associated  by  Gratian  as  empe- 
ror of  the  east,  434.  His  biith  and  character,  tb. 
His  prudent  and  successful  conduct  of  the  Gothic 
war,  435.  Defeats  an  invasion  of  the  Ostrogoths, 
437. 

-  -  -  his  treaty  with  Maximus.  442.  His  bap- 
tism, and  edict  to  establish  orthodox  faith,  443. 
Purges  the  city  of  Constantinople  from  Arian- 
ism ,  415.  Enforces  the  N  icene  doctrine  throuah- 
out  the  east,  ib.  Convenes  a  council  at  Constan- 
tinople, 446.  His  edicts  ag  inst  heresy,  447. 
"Receives  the  fugitive  family  of  V'alentinian,  and 
marries  his  sister  Galla,  452.  Defeats  IVlaximus, 
and  visits  Rome.  ib.  His  character.  453.  His 
lenity  to  the  Vily  of  Antiocb,  455.  His  cruel 
treatment  of  I'he-isalonica.  456.  Submits  to  the 
penance  imposed  by  St.  Ambrose,  for  his  seve- 
rity to  Ihessalonica,  457.  Restores  Valentinian, 
ii.  Consults  John  of  I.yconolis,  the  herrnit,  on 
the  intended  war  against  I'ueenius,  4.59.  De- 
feats Kusenius,  460.  His  death,  ib.  Procures  a 
senatorial  renunciation  of  tlip  paean  leligioi], 
461.  Abolishes  pagan  rites,  465.  prohibits  the 
pagan  relii.'ion.  468. 

7rte"rf'"i"v  the  VounL'er.  his  birth,  539.  Is  said  to 
he  left  by  his  father  Arcadius  to  the  care  of  lez- 
degerd  king  of  Persia,  .540,  His  education  and 
character,  511.  His  marriase  with  I'udocia. 
512.  His  war  with  Persia,  543.  His  pious  jov 
nn  the  fle.Htli  of  John,  the  usurper  of  the  west, 
51.5.  His  treaty  with  the  Huns.  553.  His  aimie=i 
defeated  by  Attila,  5.57.  's  reduceti  to  accent  h 
pea-e  di'tated  by  Attila.  .559.  Is  oppressed  by 
the  embassies  of 'Attila,  560.  F.mbassy  of  Maxi- 
niin  to  Attila,  561.  Is  privy  to  a  scheme  for  the 
assassination  of  Altila.  56V.  Altila's  embassy  to 
him  on  that  oa-^sion.  ib.    His  death,  ib. 

■  •  -  his  perjilexity  attbereliaioiisfcuils  belween 
Cyril  ana  Isestorius,  824.    Banishes  Nestorius. 


GENERAL  INDEX. 

Theodosius  111.  emperor  of  Constantinople,  851. 
Theodoiius,  the  father  of  the  emperor,  his  success- 
ful expedition    to    Hntain.  404.     Suppresses  tfie 
revolt  ot   Firmus  the    .\ioor,  ni  Alrica,  4o6.     is 
beheaded  at  Carthaiie,  ih. 
Thi'od'iMii'.  ij;itrirtrch  of  Ale-xandria,  his  compe- 
tiimu  \i  nil  ( .,ii,in,  how  decided,  H41.     His  nego- 
cMimii?-  ,il  tUf  rourt  of  Hyzantiuin,  842. 
///t(n/.'.w«,i.  the  deacon,    granilson  of  the  emperor 
HeratUus,  murdered  by  his  brother  Constans  11. 
818. 

Theodosiits,  the  lover  of  Antonina,  detected  by 
Helisarius,  71I.     1  urns  monk  to  escape  her,  li. 

_  His  death,  712. 

TheodtHus,  president  of  the  council  of  Hierapolis 
under  Constantius,  his  ridiculous  Hattery  to  that 
emperor,  3W. 

Thtophano,  wife  of  the  Greek  emperor  Romanus 
11.  poisons  both  him  and  his  father,  861.  Her 
connexion   with    Tvicephorus    Pliocas,    tb.     His 

^  murder,  and  her  exile,  862. 

Theophilm,  emperor  of  (.  onstantinople,  855.  His 
Amorian  war  with  the  caliph  Motassem,  988. 

Theopbihis,  archbishop  of  Alexandria,  <lestiovs 
the  temple  of  Serapis,  and  the  Alexandrian  li- 
brary, 467-  Assists  the  persecution  of  St.  Chrv- 
sostom,  538.  His  invective  against  liim,  5^9, 
7w(e. 

Theophilus.  his  pious  embassy  from  the  emperor 
Constantius,  to  the  East  Ind'ies.SOO. 

Thfi/phobus,  the  Persian,  his  unfortunate  history, 

.  .^^■ 

T/ie/apetitcF,  orEssenians,  some  account  of,  200. 

T/iermoppla,  the    straits  of,    fortified    by   the  em- 

,  peror  Justinian,  677. 

Thes^ahmca,  seilition  and  massacre  there,  455. 
Ci'iel  treatment  of  the  citizens,  th.  Penance  of 
'1  heodosius  for  this  severity,  456. 

Theudelinda,  princess  of  Bavaria,  married  to 
A,utharis  king  of  the  Lombards,  790. 

Thibant,  count  of  Champagne,  engages  in  the 
fourth  crusade,  1112. 

Thomas  the  Cappadocian,  his  revolt  asainst  the 
Greek  emperor  Michael  U.  and  cruel  punish- 
ment, 855. 

Thomas  of  Damascus,  his  exploits  against  tlie 
Saracens  when  besieging  that  city,  944. 

Thomas.  St.  account  of  the  christians  of,  in  India, 
8K7.     Persp'ution  of.  by  the  Portntfuese.  838. 

Thrace,  is  cnlunised  by  t1ie  Hastarna-.  intliereitrn 
of  Prolius,  13:!.  J  lie  fu^ilive  (iotlis  permitted 
to  settle  there  by  the  emperor  Valens,  424.  Is 
ravaced  by  them.  427.  ihe  Goths  settled  there 
by  'theodosius,  438. 

Thiasimuiid,  king  of  the  Vandals,  his  character, 
612. 

Three  Chapters,  the  famous  dispute  concemine, 
a32. 

ThimdCTing  Le^io7t,  the  story  concerning,  of  sus- 
picious veracity,  22U. 

T/heriu.\  is  adopted  by  Augustus,  29.  3tl.  Reduces 
the  Pannonians,  44.  Hednces  t  appadocia,  65, 
note.  Suspicioos^^tofy  of  his  edict  in  favour  of 
the  christians,  220. 

Tiberim-  is  invested  by  Justin  Tl.  as  his  successor 
in  the  empire  of  the  east,  785.  His  character 
and  death,  785,  786. 

Timasivi,  master  general  of  the  army  under  the 
emperor  1  heodosius,  is  disgraced  and  exiled 
under  Arcadius,  532. 

Timothi/t\\e  Cat,  conspires  the  murder  of  Prote- 
rius,  archbishop  of  Alexandria,  and  succeeds 
him,  829. 

T/;ja.K7.  miraculous  gift  of  speech  bestowed  on  the 
catholics,  whose  tongues  had  been  cut  out  there, 
615. 

Tiridafes,  king  of  Armenia,  bis  character,  and 
history,  116.  Is  restored  to  his  kingdom  by 
Diocletian,  ib.  Is  expelled  by  the  Persians,  I47. 
Is  restored  aeain  by  treaty  between  the  Romans 
and  Persians.  150.  His  conversion  to  Christi- 
anity, and  death,  265,  266. 

Titits  A(\iT\'iUei\  to  share  the  imperial  dignity  with 
his  father  Vespasian.  .30. 

Tot/rul  Beg,  sultan  of  the  Turks,  his  rei<m  and 
character,  1056.  He  rescues  the  caliph  of  Bag- 
dad from  his  enemies,  Ui57. 

Toledo  taken  by  the  Arabs  under  Tarik,  965. 

ToleraHoji,  universal,  its  happy  effects  in  the 
Roman  empire,  12.  What  sects  the  most  in- 
tolerant. 81,  vote. 

Tollnt.\;  objections  to  his  account  of  the  vision  of 
Antigonus,  296,  note. 

Torismond,  son  of  1  heodoric,  king  of  the  Visi- 
ffoths.  atten<ls  his  father  aL'ainst  Attila  king  of 
the  Huns,  571.  Hatlle  of  Chalons,  572.  Is  ac- 
knowledged kins  on  the  death  of  his  tVtrher  in  the 
field,  573.  Is  killed  by  his  brother  I  heodoric 
582, 
Torntre,  how  admitted  in  the  criminal  law  of  the 

Romans  vmder  the  emperors,  251. 
Totila  is  elected  kin?  of  Italy  by  the  Goths,  "34. 
His  justice  ami  moderation,  735.  Besieses  and 
takes  the  city  of  Rome,  736.  Is  induced  to  snare 
liome  from  destruction,  at  the  instance  of  Beli 
sarins,  7.38.  lakes  Rome  ai.'iiin.  740.  Plunders 
Sicily,  ib.    Battle  of  Tasina,  742.    His  death, 

foiihinidefi,  the  f^aracen  dynast^y  of,  991. 

Tournaments  preferable  exhibitions  to  the  Olympic 
caines,  H>75. 

Timrs-,  battle  of,  between  Charles  Martel  and  the 
Saracens,  977. 

Toxandria,  in  Gennany,  is  overrun  and  occupied 
by  the  Franks.  284.    ■ 

Tr/iditiirs,  in  the  primitive  church,  who,  227. 

Trajan,  emperor-,  his  conquest  of  Dacia.  3.  ITis 
conquests  in  the  east,  ib.  Contrast  between  the 
characters  of  him  and  Hadrian,  (A.  His  pillar 
desciibed,  19.  Why  adoplerl  by  the  emperor 
>;erva.  30.  His  instructions  to  Plmy  the  younger 
for  his  conduct  towards  the  christians,  214.    De 


scription  of  his  famous  bridge  over  the  Danube. 
070,  Jiote. 

Trajaa,  count,  his  treacherous  murder  of  Pam 
king  ot  Armenia,  4(HJ, 

Tramubstaniiation,  the  doctrine  of,  when  establish- 

^  ed.  1103. 

Trt'//(3<mrf,the  city  of,  taken  and  plundered  bv  the 
Goths,  105.  Ihe  (tukes  of,  become  independent 
on  the  Greek  empii-e,  1I'.:h.  I3  yielded  to  the 
1  urks,  1240. 

TribuiHd  the  Ostroaoth,  his  rebellion  in  Phrygia 

,  against  the  emperor  Arcadius.  533. 

}  ribirne,  the  otlicL- of,  explained,  26. 

Trthonian,  his  genius  and  charattur,  76  \  Is  em- 
ployed  by  Justinian  to  relorm  the  code  of  Ro- 
nirtii  Ihws,  ih. 

Triniiy,  tin-  mysterious  doctrine  of,  310.  Is  \io- 
Ifciitly  agitated  in  the  scho()ls  of  Alexandria.  312. 
Ihree  systems  of,  ib.  Decisions  of  the  council 
ot  Nice  concerning,  313.  Ditferent  forms  of  the 
doxolosy.  327.  Irauds  used  to  support  the  doc- 
trine ot,  614. 

Tripoli,  the  confederacy  of,  cruelly  oppressed  un- 
der the  government  ot  count  Romanus,  405. 

Tnsagion,  religious  war  concerning,  830. 

Troopi,  Roman,  their  discipline,  4.  When  they 
first  received  pay,  63.  Cause  of  the  ditficultv  ih 
levying  them,  248.  &&t  J  avians.  Palatines  ,'ntu} 
PrtElorian  bands. 

Troy,  the  situation  of  that  city,  and  of  the  Grecian 
camp  of  besiegers,  described,  235. 

Trtrin,  battle  of,  between  Constantine  the  Great 
and  the  lieutenants  ot  Maxentius,  167. 

Turisund,  kini:  of  the  Gepida?,  his  honourable  re- 
ception of  Alboin  the  Lombard,  who  had  slain 
his  son  in  battle,  780. 

Turks,  their  origin,  717.  Their  primitive  institu- 
tions, ib.  Iheir  conquests,  718.  1  hetr  alliance 
with  the  emperor  Justinian, 719.  Send  auxilia- 
ries to  Heraclius,813. 

-  -  -  grow  powerful  and  licentious  under  the 
Saracens,  989.  1  error  excited  by  their  menacing 
Furope,  1021.  Iheir  military  character,  1022. 
Ihey  extend  themselves  over  Asia,  105:J.  Reisn 
ot  Mahmud  the  Gaznevide,  ib.  Iheir  manners 
and  emiiiration,  1055.  I  hey  subdue  Persia, 
1056.  Dynasty  of  the  Seljukians,  ih.  1  hey  in- 
^ade  tlie  provinces  of  the  Greek  empire,  i058. 
Reformation  of  the  eastern  calendar,  lu61.  'Ihey 
conquer  Asia  Minor,  1062. 

■  -  -  their  capital  city,  Nice,  taken  by  the  cru- 
saders, 1080.  I  he  seat  of  government  removed 
to  Iconium,  1091.  Valour  and  conquests  of 
Zenslii,  1095.  Character  of  sultan  Noureddin, 
H->g6.  Conquest  of  Egypt,  ih.  Origin  and 
history  of  the  Ottomans.  II71,  'Iheir  first 
passage  into  Europe,  1173.  Iheir  education 
and  discipline,  1193.  Embassy  from,  to  the  em- 
peror Sigismond,  1202.  Take  the  city  of  Con- 
stantinople, 1236. 

Turpm,  the  romance  of,  by  whom,  and  when  writ- 
ten, ln68.  note. 

Tjielve  Tables,  review  of  the  laws  of,  753.  Their 
severity,  774.  How  the  criminal  code  of,  sunk 
into  disuse,  ib. 

Tprantsoi  Rome,  the  popular  conceit  of  the  thirty, 
investigated,  109. 

Tyre  is  besieged  by  Saladin,  1100. 

Tyihes  assigned  to  the  clertry  as  well  by  Zoroaster 
as  by  Moses.  81,  tiote.  Were  first  granted  to  the 
church  by  Chailemagne,  891. 


Vadomair,  prince  of  the  Alemanni,  is  sent  prisoner 
to  Spain  by  the  emperor  Julian,  337.  His  son 
murdered  by  the  Romans,  4(iu. 

Valens,  general  of  the  Hlyrian  frontier,  receives 
the  title  of  Ca3  ar  from  l.iciuius,  172.  Loses  his 
new  title  and  his  life,  173. 

Valens^  the  brothe;  of  the  emperor  Valentinian,  is 
associated  with  him  in  (he  empire,  390.  Obtains 
(rom  his  brother  the  eastern  portion  of  the  em- 
pire, tb.  His  timidity  on  the  revolt  of  Proco- 
pius.  .392.  His  character,  394.  Is  baptized  by 
Euiloxus.  and  patronizes  the  Arians,  396.  Is 
vindicated  from  the  charee  of  persecution,  ib. 
His  edict  against  the  Egyptian  monks,  397.  His 
war  with  the  Goths.  410.  Receives  the  suppliant 
Goths  into  llie  Roman  territories,  424.  His  war 
with  them,  427.  Is  defeated  and  killed  at  the 
battle  ot  lladrianople,  431.  His  eulogium  by 
T.ibanius,  4.32. 

Valeivi,  the  Arian  bishop  of  Mursa,  his  crafty  pre- 
tension to  divine  revelation,  818. 

Vahntia,  a  new  province  in  Britain,  settled  by 
1  heodosius.  404. 

Valeittiman  I.  his  election  to  the  empire,  and  cha- 
racter, 389.  Associates  his  brother  \'alen3  with 
him,  390.  Divides  the  empire  into  the  East  and 
West,  and  retains  the  lalter,  ib.  His  cruelty, 
394.  His  civil  institutions,  ib.  His  edicts  'to 
restrain  the  avarice  of  the  clergy,  397.  Chastises 
the  Alemanni,  and  fortifies  the  Rhine,  400.  His 
expedition  to  lllyricum,  and  death.  412.  Is  vin- 
ditiiterl  from  the  charire  of  polyi^amy,  413. 

Vakyitmian  1 1,  is  invested  with  the  imperial  orna- 
ments in  his  mother's  arms,  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  413.  Is  refused  by  St.  Ambrose  the  pri- 
vilese  of  a  church  for  hnn  and  his  mother  Jus- 
tina.  on  account  of  their  Arian  principles,  449. 
His  flight  from  the  invasion  of  Maxinnis,  451. 
Is  restored  by  the  emperor  1  heodosius,  457.  His 
character,  458.     His  death,  ib. 

Valentinian  III.  is  established  emperor  of  the  west, 
by  his  cousin  iheodosius  the  Vounger.  545.  Is 
lommitted  to  the  guardianship  of  his  mother 
Placrdia.  .S16.  Flies, on  the  invasion  of  Italy  by 
Attila,  .57.5.  Sends  an  embassy  to  Attila  tnpur- 
chaS'-  his  retreat,  576.  Murders  the  patrician 
;4  tins,  .578.  Ravishes  the  wife  of  Petronius  Max- 
imus.  lb.    His  death,  and  character,  ib. 
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Velenfinians.  thtir  confused  ideas  of  ibe  divinity 

ot'Je^us  C'hiist.  819,  wo'f  ■ 
Valeria,  empress,  widow  of  Galenus,  the  unfor- 
tunate fates  oX  her  and  her  mother,  171. 
Valerian   is   elected    censor   under   the   emperor 
Decius.  ^.    llis  elevation  to  the  empire,  and 
his  iliaracter.  Hii.     Is  defeated  and  taken  pri- 
soner bv  Sapor  kin2  of  Persia.  10?.     liis  treat- 
ment, ii^.    His  inconsistent  behaviour  toward 
the  christians.  £2C. 
Vandati.     >ee  Geths.  . 

-    -    -  their  successes  in  Spain.  547.    Their  expe- 
dition into  Africa  under  Genseric,    ib.      J  hev 
raise  a  naval  force  and  invade  Italy,  579.    Satk 
of  Home.  580.     llieir  naval  depredations  on  the 
coast   of   tlie    Mediterranean.    589.     I  heir  con- 
version to  the  christi-n  religion,  tX)9.    Persecu- 
tion of  the  catholics,  tjlO. 
Varitials,  evpeditionof  Belisanusasainst  Gelimer, 
687.     Conquest  of,  092.    Their  name  and  distinc- 
tion lost  in  Africa,  694.    Kemainsof  tlieir  nation 
still  found  in  Gennany,  095. 
Varanes.    See  Bahrain. 
Varangiajis  of  the  north,  origin  and  histoiy  or, 

lOSo. 
Varrtmian,  the  infant  son  of  the  emperor  Jovian, 

his  history.  388. 
Vatavts,  John,  his  lone  and  prosperous  reisn  at 

Nice.  1132.  1135.     Hfs  character,  1141. 
Vegetius.  his  remarks  on  the  degeneracy  of  the 
Koman  discipline  at  the  time  of  Theodosius  the 
Great,  461. 
Veii,  the  siese  of  that  city,  the  Jcra  of  the  Eoraan 

army  first  receivins  resular  pay,  63. 
Venice,  foundation  of  that  republic.  574.  Ilsmfant 
state  imder  the  exarchs  of  Ravenna,  788.  Its 
growth  and  prosperity  at  the  time  of  the  fourth 
crusade.  1113.  Alliance  with  France,  th.  Di- 
vides the  Greek  empire  with  the  French,  1125. 
Veratiiis,   his  mode  of  obeying    the    law    ot    the 

twelve  tables  respectins  personal  insults. 773. 
Verina,  empress,  the  widow  of  Leo,  deposes  Zeno. 

646.     Her  turbulent  life.  ib. 
Verona,  siese  of,  bv  Constautine  the  Great,  167. 
Fattle  of,"bet\veen  Stilicho  the  Roman  general, 
and  Alaric  the  Goth.  489. 
Vcrres,  why  his  punishment  wjis  inadequate  to  Ins 

offences.  775. 
Vespasian,  his  prudence  in  sharing  the  imperial 

dignity  with  hiS  son  Titus,  30. 
Vestals,  Roman,  their  number  and  peculiar  office, 

462. 
Vetranio,  the  Roman  general  in  lllyricum,  assumes 
the  purple,  and  entei-s  into  an  alliance  with  the 
Gaulish  usurper  Magnentius.  269.     Is   reduced 
to  abdicate  his  new  dignir>-.  2(0. 
Victoria  exercises  the  sovemment  over  the  legions 

and  province  of  Gaul,  120. 
Victory,  her  statue  and  altar,  in  the  senate-house  at 
Rome,  described,  463.    The  senate  petitions  the 
christian  emperors  to  have  it  restored,  ih. 
Vigilantius,  tlie  presbyter,  is  abused  by  Jerom  for 

opposing  monkish  superstition,  470,  yiote. 
Viailiits,  fnterpreter  to  the  embassy  from  Theodo- 
sius the  Younger  to  Attila.  is  privy  to  a  scheme 
for  the  assassination  of  Attila,  560.    Is  detected 
by  Atlila.  564.  ^  „  ,. 

Vipilius  purchases  the  papal  chair  of  Behsanus 
and  his  wife,  705.     Instigates  the  emperor  Jus- 
tinian to  resume  the  conquest  of  Italy.  "40. 
Vine,  its  progress,  from  the  time  of  Homer,  21. 
Virgil,  his  fourth  eclosue  interp.eted  into  a  pro- 
phecy of  the  coming  of  tlie  Messiah.  298.    Is  the 
most  ancient  writer  who  mentions  the  mjuiufac- 
ture  of  silk,  668. 
Vitnlian,  tlie  Gothic  chief,  is  treacherously  mur- 
dered at  Constantinople,  659. 
Vitalinnvs,  prastorian  prefect  under  the  emperor 
Maximin,  put  to  death  by  order  of  the  senate.  71. 
Viteliius,  emperor,  his  chaiacter,  32. 


r'iVf|7w,  general  of  the  barbarians  under  T  heodatus 

kiui;  ot  Italy,  is  by  his  troops  declared  king  of 

Itafy.  701.     He  besieges  belisarius  in  Rome,  i6. 

Is  torced  to  raise  the  siege,  7117.     He  is  besieged 

by  Belisaiius  in  Ravenna,  71.9.  Is  taken  pri- 
soner in  Ravenna.  71O-  Conform^  to  tlie  Atha- 
nasian  faith,  and  is  honourably  settled  in  Asia,  (A. 
His  embassy  to  Chosroes  king  of  Persia,  723. 

Vilruiius,  the  architect,  bis  remarks  on  the  build- 
in2s  of  Rome,  509- 

Vizir,  derivatinn  of  that  appellation,  917.  note, 

Ukraine,  description  ot  that  country,  97. 

Vldiji,  king  of  tlie  Huns,  reduces  and  kills  Gainas 
the  Goth.  536.  Is  driven  back  by  the  vigilance 
of  the  imperial  ministers.  540. 

XJlphtlas,X\\f:  apostle  ot  the  Goths,  his  pious  labours, 
009.     Propagated  Arianism,  Oil. 

Vlpian,  the  lawyer,  placed  at  the  head  of  the  coun- 
cil of  state,  under  the  emperor  Alexander  Seve- 
rus.  60.  Is  murdered  by  the  praetorian  guards. 62. 

Vocontan  law  abolished  the  riiiiht  ot  female  in- 
heritance. 770.     How  evaded.  772. 

J'oltaire  prefers  the  labarum  of  Constantine  to  the 
anael  of  Licinius,  296,  note.  His  retiections  on 
the  expenses  of  a  siese,  644,  note. 

Voriigeni,  kins  of  ^outh  Britain,  his  invitation  ot 
the  Saxons  for  assistance  against  his  enemies, 
630. 

I'miti,  emperor  of  China,  his  exploits  agamst  the 
Huns.  420. 

Vpsal,  anciently  famous  for  its  Gothic  temple.  96. 

VrhanlX.  pope,  patronizes  Peter  the  Jlermit  in 
his  project  for  recovering  the  Holy  Land,  IOO7. 
Exhorts  the  people  to  a  crusade,  at  the  council 
of  Clermont,  1008. 

Urban  V.  pope,  removes  the  papal  court  from 
Avisnon  to  Home,  1208. 

UrbaJtVl.  pope,  his  disputed  election.  1269. 

Ur.\aci}ts,  master  of  the  offices  under  tlie  emperor 
Valentinian.  occasions  a  revolt  of  the  Alemanni 
by  his  parsimony,  399. 

Vrsiciniis,  a  Roman  general,  his  treacherous  con- 
duct to  Svlvanus  in  Gaul.  279.  Is  superseded 
in  his  command  over  the  eastern  provinces.  284. 
Is  sent  back  asain  to  conduct  the  war  with  Persia 
under  Sabinian.  ib.    Is  again  disgraced,  ib. 

XJrsini,  history  of  the  Roman  tamily  of,  1257. 

Ursuliis,  treasurer  of  the  empire  under  Constan- 
tius.  unjustly  put  to  death  by  the  tribunal  of 
Chalcedon,  M4. 

Vsnry.    See  Interest  of  money. 

W 

Walachians,  the  present,  descendants  from  the 
Roman  settlers  in  ancient  Dacia,  117,  note. 

Katts  is  settled  by  British  refugees  from  Saxon 
tyranny,  638.  639.    The  bards  of,  640. 

Ualha  is  chosen  kiQ2  of  the  Goths,  526.  He  re 
duces  the  barbarous  invaders  of  Spain,  ib.  Is 
settled  in  Aquitain,  ib. 

rror  and  robberv,  their  difference,  QOo.  Evolu- 
tions and  military  exercise  of  the  Greeks,  1006. 
Military  character  of  the  Saracens,  IOO7.  Of 
the  Franks  and  Latins.  1008. 

JSarburton,  bishop  of  Gloucester,  his  literary 
character,  .357,  ""'«■  His  labours  to  establish 
the  miraculous  interruption  to  Julian's  buildinr 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  338.  notes. 

Wama,  battle  of,  belwcn  the  sultan  Amurath 
11.  and  Ladislaus.kingof  Hungary  and  Poland, 

Werdav,  the  Greek  general,  defeated  by  the  Sara- 
cens at  Aiznadin,  943, 

Wheat,  the  average  price  of,  under  the  successors 
of  Constantine  the  (ireat.  367.  note. 

Ilhitaier.  Mr.  remarks  on  his  account  of  the  Irish 
descent  of  the  Scottish  nation.  403.  note. 

Uhite.  Mr.  Arabic  professor  at  Oxford,  character 
of  his  sermons  at  Hampton's  lecture,  977-  »*"^. 


Wilfrid,  the  aposlle  of  Sussex,  his  benevolent 
establishment  at  Selsey,  639. 

Uilliam  I.  tlie  Pad.  king  of  Sicily.  1051. 

Htlliam  H.  the  Good,  king  of  Sicily,  1051. 

Jl'tndmills,  the  use  of,  from  whence  derived,  1137, 

H'i7te,  the  use  of,  expressly  prohibited  by  Maho- 
met. 'J}5. 

Wisdom  of  Solomon,  when,  and  by  whom,  that 
book  was  written,  3fi9. 

Wi'li'domir,  <;reat  prince  of  Russia,  marries  Anne, 
flaughter  of  the  entpeior  Romanus,  1004.  His 
conversion  lo  Christianity.  1031. 

Woven,  in  hereditar>'  inonarchies.  allowed  to 
exercise  sovereignty,  though  incapable  of  subor- 
dinate state  otfices,  6i>.  How  treated  by  the 
Roman  iivil  laws,  "06.  The  \  otonian  law. 
how  evaded,  772.  Arc  not  excluded  from  pa- 
radise by  Mahomet,  910. 


Xenophrn.  his  description  of  the  desert  of  Meso- 
potamia. 371. 

JS^rjf.!.  the  situation  of  his  bridge  of  boats  for 
passing  over  to  Europe,  pointed  out,  235. 


Yermvk.  battle  of,  between  the  Greeks  and  the 

Saracens,  9-18. 
Yezdegerd,  king  of  Persia,  his  reign  the  aera  of  the 

fail  of  the  Sassanian  dynasty,  and  of  tlie  religion 

of  Zoroaster,  937. 
Tezid,  caliph  of  the  Saracens,  931. 


Zaheraan  invades  the  eastern  empire  with  an  army 

of  Bulgarians,  746.    Is  repulsed  by  Belisarius. 

747. 
Zachary,  pope,  pronounces  the  deposition  of  Chil- 

deric,  kmg  of  France,  and  the  appointment  of 

Pepin  to  succeed  him.  884. 
Zano,    brother  nf  Gelimer   the  Vandal  usurper. 

connuers  Sardinia,  691.     Is  recalled  to  assist  his 

brotner,  /*.     Is  killed,  ib. 
Zara,  a  city  on  the  Sclavonian  coast,  reduced  by 

the  crusaders  for  the  republic  of  Venice,  1115- 
Zenghi,  sultan,  his  valour  and  conquests,  1095. 
Zeiu),  emperor  of  the  east,  receives  a  surrender  of 

the  imperial  government  of  the  western  empire 

from  the  senate  of  Rome,  599.     1  he  vicissitudes 

of  his  life  and  reign,  646.    His  Henoticon,  829- 
Zenobia,  queen  of  Palmyra,    her   character  and 

history,  120. 
Zingis,  first  emperor  of  the  Moguls  and  Tartars. 

parallel  between  him  and  Attila.   king  of  the 
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